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SENATE 

Wednesday,  Octouer  5,  1900 


from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  abseno^"^ 

CARfc'IlATDErN, 

President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stephen 
M.  Young,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Mci;\tH'ne.  pastor. 
Trinity  Baptist  Church.  Laice  Charles. 
La.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  for  a  few 
seconds  before  we  turn  our  attention  lo 
the  legislative  matters  of  the  day,  we 
turn  our  hearts  and  minds  to  Thee. 

As  we  travel  about  Thy  world  may  it 
not  be  with  unseeirig  eye :  that  God  ever- 
lastingly broods  over  the  land  and  waters 
enduing  them  with  form  and  color  which 
no  human  skill  can  copy.  Let  it  con- 
stantly remind  us  that  the  same  Creator 
can  give  design,  beauty,  and  light  to  the 
affairs  of  men  if  we  are  but  willing  to 
seek  Thy  help. 

Realizing  that  if  divine  omniscience 
has  numbered  the  hairs  of  our  nead, 
surely  Thou  art  concerned  about  what 
happens  in  thcs*'  Halls.     Grateful  Thou 

hast  matched  us  with  these  days  and  be-    x"Ro7<ib^.'^:3:"Jirm7^Zye! 
cause  of  our  great  love  for  our  country /^g.  1449.  ^n  act  for  the  relief  of 
we  pray  for  the  Members,  officers,  an<y    Ramon  Ducassl; 
servants  of  this  body.  ^       s.  1571.  An  eu 

Grant  them  assurance  there  is  a  right 
answer  to  even,-  problem  and  opportunity. 

Heart.en  them  with  the  knowledge  that 
people  pray  for  tliem  daily. 

Strengthen  their  moral  discipline  to 
submerge  stlf-liiterrst  to  what  is  best  for 
all  America. 

Help  them  to  put  a.slde  any  distrust  of 
;ne  another  and  work  together  as  Thy 
(  :■.  a.'t.s  for  a  Juat  and  peaceful  society 
.i:ul  'vvorld. 

Clive  them  ability  after  acting  to  have 
.1  clear  conscience  before  Thee. 

Thou  who  dost  know  our  needs,  hopes, 
f'ars.   niotne.'--.   and   abilities  give  these 

I  Jiusen  of  the  people  the  sure  promise  of 

II  jly  Scripture  that  if  any  man  lack  wis- 
dom, let  him  a.sk  of  God  for  Thou  art  far 
more  willing  to  give  than  we  are  to  ask. 

So  help  us  hi  this  day,  in  the  name  of 
Je.«us  Ciirist.    Amen. 


\ 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tlie  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  4,  1966,  was  dispensed  v.  ith.    - 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL   OF    BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
October  4,  1966,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts : 

S.  146.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delni,.  .>:; 
Pozas; 

S.  153,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mstsii^uke 
Tengan; 

S.  766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt    Samuel 


Dr.  Enrique 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

IT.S.  Sen AT«, 
Presidknt  pro  tkmpore, 
Wa,ihtngton.  D.q..  October  5,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

BeluR  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  Stephen  M  Younc,  a  Senator 
CXII 158a-  Part   19 


S.  1571.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kermit 
Wager,  of  Ijebanon,  S.  Dak.; 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstadyna 
Bynl  Dellroglou  and  her  minor  child,  Alex- 
andres Eteliroglou; 

S.  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  S-y-ear  hydro- 
logic  study  and  Investigation  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula; 

8.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Klu 
Soon; 

S.  2800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ge-irge 
Joseph  Saad; 

S.  2854.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Gott- 
fried R.  Kaeetner; 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  iBlands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  U.S. 
cltlzensblp; 

8.  3353.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  three  paintings  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  In  trust  for  the  Weimar  Mu- 
seum; and 

8.  3421.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttire  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
Improvements  thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alasluk. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,   which 


were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nomination^  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1310)  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
3467 J  Jo  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch*Act.  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  senlce  programs  for 
children. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.'^e  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  tiie  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H.R  722.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro\i- 
slons  of  existing  law  concerning  the  reiatlon- 
Bhlp  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surs-ey  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  so  they  will  apply  wiUi 
similar   e.Tect    to   the   Air  Force:    and 

H  R.  15662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act   (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15963)  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  18119; 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  4fll.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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8  2070  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
Of  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
SooU)  D*kot*  at  Rapid  Cuy 

8.3433.  An  act  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
f«DM  to  steal,  embezzle  or  otherwise  un- 
Uwfully  take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and 
for  other  purposes .  and 

H  R  16659  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Reeources  and  Engineering  Devel  .pment  ."urt 
Of  1966  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  inlUaUng  and  snpporUng  programs  of 
education  and  research  in  the  various  fields 
relaung  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources, and   for  other  purposes 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  H.R  18119'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Dt'partments  of  Sate. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judlc  ary. 
and  related  acencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  aur- 
jKMes  was  read  twice  by  lis  title  anc  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Approfiria- 
tlons 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  TALM-ADOE,  from  the  Commltt^ 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments 

S  688  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  lU  of  Uie 
Bankiiead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utlllzaUon,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No   1676 1 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Ckjm- 
mittee  on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  S664  An  act  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November 
23.  1960,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept  No 
16781. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment 

HR  8436  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks, 
and  Umlng  apparatus  from  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes   iRept.  No.  167«). 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  l-em- 
pore  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84- 
689,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss  as  an  alternate  delegate  to 
the  I2th  annual  session  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  to  be  held 
In  Parts.  France,  on  November  14-19, 
1966 


By  Mr  MORSE 
S  3883  A  bill  to  provide  far  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses,  and  attorneys 
fees  to  defendants  In  nctlous  by  the  United 
Staws  for  the  condeninatlon  of  real  prop- 
erty alter  determination  of  the  amount  of 
Just  compensation,  or  after  abandonment  of 
such  actions  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe.ar  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    WILIJAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Case.    Mr     Robertson, 
and  Mr    Btrc  of  Virginia)  : 
S  3884    A  bin  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

(See  the  remarks  uf  Mr  Wilx-Iams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  u  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    HARRIS    i  for  hln^self  and  Mr 

MONRO.VCT  ( 

S  3885  A  bin  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
compact,  Kansas-Oklahoma,  to  the  Conxmlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today.  October 
5  1966,  he  signed  the  follotvlng  enrolled 
bills  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

S  1356  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  clvU 
actions  in  Federal  district  courts  without 
r^ard  to  the  tlCOOO  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

3  J434  An  act  to  clarify  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
porUon  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Clarlnda.  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses. 

S  2483  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governmentfl. 
and  for  other  purposes, 

3  3080  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  lncrea«e  the  special  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing authority   and  for  other  purp'«e«. 

8  30M  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  Ume  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purpc^es, 

3  3715  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to  nav- 
igation servlcea  of  the  CoMt  O'.ard.   and 

8  3807  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
428  to  authorize  the  .\tomlc  Energy  Com- 
mUalon  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear 
power-desalting  project,  and  appropriations 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 


EXTENSION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACXLITTES  ACT  OF  1963— REPORT 
OF    A    COMMITTEE— SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL VIEWS    S    REPT    NO    1677' 
Mr  MORSE      Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill   iH.R    146441    to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  t  >  extend 
It  for  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
to  authorize  assistance  to  developing  in- 
stitutions for  an  additional  year,  and  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    supplemental 
views  may  be  printed  with  the  committee 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  b^  received  and 
the  bin  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
un&nimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  were  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of   the  Senate  today. 


I 


ADDRESSES.      EDITORIALS.      ARTI- 
CLES.    ETC..     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
Statement     by     him     regarding    NaUonal 

Business  Women's  Week. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were   Introduced,   read   the   first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    FANNIN 
S    3880    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    certain 
claimants;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MURPHT 
S  3881  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  US.  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  iSeabees)  28th  an- 
niversary ana  the  US  Navy  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  (CBCi  100th  anniversary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr   LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and  Mr 

DOUCUASl  : 

S  3882  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  In^rlor  to  designate  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  establish 
coordinate,  and  administer  programs  for  the 
reclamation  scqulsltion.  and  conservation  of 
lands  and  water  adversely  affected  by  mining 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes,  Ut  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Laoschi  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


LIMITATION         ON         STATEMENTS 
DURING    THE    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


STRIP  MINE  RECLAMATION  BILL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  am 
today  Introducii^g  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  DouglasI 
legislation  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
national  program  for  the  regulation  of 
future  surface  and  strip  mining  and  for 
the  reclamation  of  lands  and  water.- 
damaged  by  mining  in  the  past.  It  Is  my 
intention  at  this  time  to  Introduce  thi.^ 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
agintj  study  and  discussion  among  the 
Members  of  thLs  body  and  by  the  general 
public  I  further  Intend  to  press  for  ac 
tlon  on  an  identical  or  similar  bill  earl} 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  90th  Congress 


I  believe  that  the  blight  of  mining  must 
be  eliminated  from  our  land  and  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  are  prepared  to 
support  legislation  to  that  end  and  to 
pay  the  proper  public  share  of  the  costs 
to  reclaim  lands  already  damaged. 

Mr  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the -responsibility  for  un- 
derwriting extensive  nationwide  pro- 
tzrams  for  highway  beautification,  soil 
conservation,  building  new  parks  and 
recreational  areas,  rehabilitation  of  slum 
areas  in  cities,  and  many  others,  none 
of  which,  on  the  local  level,  are  more  im- 
portant than  complete  reclamation  of 
strip-mine  lands.  Communities  In  un- 
reclaimed soil  bank  areas,  too,  suffer 
from  blight,  reduced  tax  revenues,  aijd 
general  deterioration.  The  Federal  Gov- 
I'rnment  can  no  longer  close  Its  eyes  to 
this  .spreading  canceroas  situsrtion. 

This  bill  Is  ba.sed  chiefly  upon  the  well- 
received  Interim  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  his  study  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  in  Appalachla  and 
on  his  recommendations  in  that  study. 
The  bill  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  Ap- 
palachla. however,  and  covers  damages 
cau.sed  by  the  mining  of  other  mineral 
commodities  in  addition  to  coal,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  necessity  for  this  natural  re- 
sources conservation  program  Is  not  con- 
fined to  one  mineral  or  one  region  of  this 
country.  I  know  that  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  complete 
a  nationwide  study  of  this  problem  by 
June  1967  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  prepared  in  the  spring  of 
1967  to  feive  the  Congress  at  least  the 
highlights  of  his  nationwide  findings. 
Such  findings,  I  am  sure,  will  support 
legislation  of  this  type  I  am  introducing 
today. 

A  brief  description  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

First.  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
are  mining  operations  which  continue  to 
cause  adverse  effects  upon  the  lands  and 
waters  of  the  Nation;  that  such  effects 
coimteract  efforts  to  conserve  the  land 
and  water,  and  other  natural  resources, 
are  detrimental  to  property  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  should  be  remedied,  and  that  pres- 
ent Federal  programs  to  assist  State  pro- 
grams in  the  reclamation  and  conser- 
vation of  mined  lands  are  not  broad 
enough  in  scope  and  need  to  be  supple- 
mented. 

Second  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  administer  and  coordi- 
nate all  activities  under  a  long-range 
comprehensive  program  to  reclaim  lands 
and  waters  damaged  by  mining  in  the 
past  and  to  prevent  further  detriment  to 
the  Nation  from  such  mining  operations. 
This  program  Includes  the  reclamation 
and  conservation  of  State-owned  mined 
ireas:  financial  assistance  to  provide 
Gaining  program.s.  research  and  techni- 
cal advisory  assistance;  reclamation  and 
conservation  of  privately  owned  land; 
reclamation  and  conservation  of  feder- 
ally owned  mined  areas,  and  acquisition 
of  previously  mined  areas;  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  the  reclamation, 
protection  and  management  of  surface 
and  strip-mined  areas;  the  construction 
of  demonstration  projects,  and  the  pro- 


motion of  water  pollution  control,  pub- 
lic recreation.  Industrial  and  commercial 
development,  forestry,  restoration  and 
preservation  of  natural  beauty,  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and 
public  health  and  safety. 

Third.  All  mines,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce  or  the  operation 
of  which  affect  commerce,  are  subject  to 
the  bill  if  enacted. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  required  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  inter- 
state agencies  and  compacts. 

Fifth.  To  assist  in  the  development  of 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  appoint  a 
national  advisory  committee,  composed 
of  members  qualified  to  present  the  view- 
point of  owners  and  operators  of  surface 
and  strip  mines  and  interested  citizen 
groups.  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  regional  advisory  com- 
mittees as  he  deems  necessary,  to  be 
composed  of  members  with  qualifications 
similar  to  those  on  the  national  advisory 
committee. 

Sixth.  Under  title  I  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
pointed national  and  regional  advisory 
committees  is  directed  to  establish  Fed- 
eral standards  and  reclamation  require- 
ments for  first,  the  reclamation,  con- 
servation, and  management  of  previously 
mined  areas,  second,  standards,  mining 
and  reclamation  requirements  for  the 
administration  of  future  strip  and  sur- 
face mining  operations  in  the  Nation,  and 
third,  criteria  for  the  selection  of  projects 
and  programs  for  affected  areas  of  land 
and  waters  most  in  need  of  reclamation. 

Seventh.  Under  the  procedure  pro- 
posed In  title  I  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittee, in  establishing  Federal  standards 
8'  "^  reclamation  requirements  relating  to 
future  surface  and  strip  mining  opera- 
tions, must  consider  requirements  which 
will  meet  certain  specific  objectives. 
These  objectives  pertain  to  such  matters 
as  permits,  bonds,  preplarmed  mining 
and  reclamation  procedures,  penalties, 
time  limits  for  completion  of  reclama- 
tion requirements,  periodic  reports,  and 
so  forth.  The  Secretary  must  publish 
the  proposed  Federal  standards  and  rec- 
lamation requirements  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  Invite  Interested  persons  to 
comment.  Except  for  a  standard  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  must  hold  a  public 
hearing  If  objections  are  filed  to  the  pro- 
posed standards,  and  a  further  appeal 
to  the  courts  is  provided  aggrieved 
parties. 

Eighth.  Following  adoption  of  Federal 
standards  and  reclamation  requirements 
by  the  Secretary,  all  surface  and  strip 
mining  operations  in  the  Nation  must 
conform  thereto,  in  the  absence  of  an  ap- 
proved State  plan.  Any  State  which  de- 
sires to  regulate  surface  an4  strip  mining 
operations  may  file  a  State  plan  with  the 
Secretary,  who  may  approve  the  plan  if 
It  conforms  to  or  exceeds  the  adopted 
Federal  standards  and  four  other  points 
enumerated  in  the  bill.    The  Secretary 


is  empowered  to  cause  the  inspection  of 
any  mine,  and  to  require  reports  from 
the  State  and  may  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval of  the  State  plan  at  any  time  he 
determines  there  is  a  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  the  State  plan, 
whereupon  Federal  standards  and  recla- 
mation requirements  will  be  reimposed. 

Ninth.  Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
conservation  and  reclamation  of  lands 
and  waters  adversely  affected  by  past 
mining  operations  and  not  reclaimed  in 
accordance  with  modern  standards. 
Under  these  agreements  the  Federal 
Government  would  contribute  to  costs  of 
the  project,  or  it  could  undertake  to  do 
the  necessary  work  itself  if  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  agree.  A  right  of  access 
to  and  use  of  the  reclaimed  lands  could 
be  required  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

Tenth.  Title  III  permits  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  States  or  local  agen- 
cies, nonprofit  agencies  and  individuals 
for  research  to  the  development  of  im- 
proved mining,  reclamation  and  con- 
servation techniques  and  practices,  and 
the  training  and  development  of  per- 
sonnel. It  also  permits  grants  to  States 
to  establish  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  mine  operators  to  assist  them  in 
complying  with  State  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  preplanning  of  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Eleventh.  Title  rv  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  agreements  with 
owners  of  private  lands,  which  were 
adversely  affected  by  mining  operations 
In  the  past  and  not  reclaimed  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  standards,  to  reclaim 
such  lands.  Normally,  under  such  agree- 
ments the  work  would  be  done  by  the 
owner  with  a  Federal  contribution 
toward  the  costs  of  the  project.  How- 
ever, under  special  circumstances  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  authorized 
to  execute  the  project  in  its  entirety  and 
pay  all  the. costs.  In  either  event,  the 
funds  expended  by  the  Government 
would  constitute  a  lien  ageiinst  the  land 
until  repaid  with  interest.  Public  access 
to  the  reclaimed  land  could  be  required 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Fur- 
tlier  mining  upon  or  beneath  reclaimed 
lands  would  not  be  permitted  until  such 
time  as  the  lien  is  repaid.  However. 
owTiers  of  the  land  could  petition  the 
Secretary  to  permit  further  mining  under 
an  agreement  obligating  them  to  restore 
the  land  to  at  least  the  condition  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  the  restoration  work 
was  completed.  Provision  is  made  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  petition  and  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  to  approve  it.  If  justi- 
fied a  public  hearing  may  be  held  to  take 
testimony  and  evidence  in  favor  of  and 
opposed  to  the  petition. 

Twelfth.  Title  V  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  title  to  previously  mined 
lands  by  purchase  or  exchange  or  emi- 
nent domain,  and  reclaim  to  useful  pur- 
poses. Owners  of  land  so  acquired  could 
reserve  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
improved  property  for  noncommercial 
residential  purposes.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized   to  sell,   exchange,  or   lease 
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pnH>ert7  so  acquired  or  txansfer  It  to 
IKlbUc  or  nonproflt  ageDcies  with  or 
without  consideration.  Under  this  title 
the  Secretary  would  derelop  a  program 
to  reclaim  federally  owned  lands  aJBected 
by  mining  operatloris 

Thirteenth.  Title  VI  defines  certain 
pertinent  terms  uaed  in  the  bill,  and  di- 
reeli  that  all  appropriations,  moneys 
from  «ale  of  federally  owned  reclaimed 
lands,  donations,  repayment  of  liens. 
fines  auid  forfeitures  and  other  revenues 
shall  be  credited  U)  a  special  revolvinii 
fund  in  the  Treasury 

Fourteenth.  The  b;ll  provides  that  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  titles  II  and  III  may  act 
be  made  unless  emd  until  such  time  as  a 
satisfactory  State  plan  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  placed 
to  the  CoNCRxssiONAL  Record  a  stimnmry 
of  the  Secretary  s  interim  report  but  at 
this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
insert this  summary  so  that  it  may  be 
available  for  fiudy  along  with  the  ti»xt  of 
the  bill  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  tlie  full  text  of  my  bill.  I  under- 
stand that  copies  of  the  Interim  report 
that  I  have  referred  to  will  be  available 
to  the  general  public  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  $1  each 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion  let  me 
point  out  that  the  intensive  study  of  sur- 
face dama«e  from  minlnR.  conducted  by 
the  Departmei.t  of  the  Interior  durlnu 
the  past  year  and  one- half,  has  been  an 
operation  in  which  many  Pederaj  a«pn- 
cles.  numerous  State  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate grroups  and  Individuals  have  assisted 
I  believe  that  the  Secretao' s  findlr.«.s 
have  been  thorough  and  unbiased  and 
represent  the  best  available  knowledge  of 
all  concerned  with  the  study 

The  expertise  necessary  not  only  to 
reclaim  past  mined  lands  but  to  develop 
and  enforce  complete  mlninR  systems 
which  will  avoid  damage  in  the  future  Is 
not  presently  available  in  any  one  Fed- 
eral bureau  The  Interlocking  special- 
ties, however,  of  the  various  natural  re- 
sources bureaus  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — such  as  the  Oeologtcal 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Bureau  of  outdoor  Recreation- 
can  together  provide  the  broad  range  of 
talents  and  experience  necessary  to 
undertake  this  nationwide  program  If 
properly  coordinated  and  centrally  di- 
rected I  look  forward  to  hearings  next 
year  wherein  we  may  develop  further 
the  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind  and 
consider  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the 
results  we  desire 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion  I  merely 
wish  to  restate  that  If  an  Individual  gifted 
with  some  sympathy  toward  nature,  goes 
through  the  stnpmlned  areas.  In  my 
}u<lffment.  he  will  inevitably  conclude 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  land. 

What  were  once  driving,  rolling  com- 
munities covered  with  pasture  grass 
trees,  flowers  and  .shrubs,  and  inhabited 
by  wildlife,  have  now  become  desolate. 


f 


[sterile,  uninhabited  lands,  unused  ftAd 
destructive  of  their  community's  WonV 
omy,  as  well  as  an  ofTense  to  the  dignity 
and  the  goodness  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation 
•  Specifically  do  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
those  States  where  stnp  mlniriK  is  prac- 
ticed, to  read  this  bill  and  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  can  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  fMr  Douglas)  and  my- 
self In  sponsoring  It 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  bill  will  be 
acted  upon  this  year  I  send  It  to  the 
desk  now  as  a  forerunner  of  what  I  an- 
ticipate doing  In  1967  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr    DoncLASl, 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  Mil  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  summary  of  in- 
terim report  will  be  printed  In  the 
RxroirD 

The  bill  'S  3882'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
an  ofTlcer  to  e.«;Ubllj.h,  coordinate  and 
Hdmimster  programs  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands 
and  water  adversely  affected  by  mining 
operation.s,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Lafsche  for  himself 
and  Mr  Dopclas',  was  received,  reud 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  prlnt*-d  in  the  Rxcord] 
a.'s  follows 

8  3883 
^  bin  to  autJiorlas  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  designate  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  «ji  rifljcer  to  CBtabllsh, 
coordinate  and  adminuter  programs  for 
the  rocl&matlon,  acqulBitlon  and  conserva- 
tion of  lands  and  water  adversely  affected 
by  mining  operations,  and  for  ottier 
purpo»ee 

Be  It  ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnei  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congrejis  assembled.  That  this 
.\cx  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mined  Lands  Oon- 
fervatlon  Act  •" 

Sec  3  <ai  The  Congreaa  finds  and  declares 
t-hat  there  are  mining  operations  In  the 
Nation  Which  continue  to  cause  eroelon, 
Undaiides,  the  accumulation  of  stagnant 
water  river  and  stream  polluUon,  the  La- 
creased  likelihood  of  floods,  loss  of  fUh  and 
wildlife  habitat  asid  beauty,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  land  for  agrlcTiitural  and 
forestry  purposes,  that  such  de6i.M.>llatlon  of 
the  land  counteraou  efforts  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  soli  water  and  other  natural  re- 
sources, destroys  or  impairs  the  property 
rlghu  of  citizens,  adversely  affects  commer- 
cial and  Induustrlal  development  and  in  gen- 
eral creates  hazards  dangerous  to  life  and 
property  to  as  to  constitute  an  Imminent 
;>eril  to  public  health  and  safety  that  theae 
reaulU  are  detrlraenlal  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  and  should  be  remedied,  tl^at 
because  of  the  diversity  of  terrain,  clUn*te, 
biologic,  chemical  and  other  phy«lc*l  coodi- 
tlorxs  in  mined  areas,  uniform  reclanaatlon 
*nd  ronaerv-atluii  requirements  are  dlfjlrult 
u^  establish,  and  that  the  Federal  prtHTrama 
now  authorlr^d  to  provide  financial  aaslat- 
ance  tc.  tt\e  states  for  the  reclamation  and 
conservation  of  »uch  mined  lands  are  not 
sufficiently  broad  In  scope  to  provide  remedies 
for  rjiese  oondlllone  and  need  t..  be  supple- 
me.'ileti 

bi  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  :>f  UAa  A*;t 
:  >  provide  for  participation  by  the  Federal 
Cmvemment  vrlth  State  and  local  gorern- 
ments.  private  indlTiduaU.  and  other  inter- 


ested parties  In  a  long-range,  oomprehensiva 
program  to  reclaim  lands  and  waters  dam- 
aged by  mining  and  to  prevent  further  detri- 
ment to  the  Nation  from  such  mining  opera- 
tions through — 

lai  the  reclamation  and  conservation  oC 
State-owned  mined  areas. 

(b)  financial  aaol.itauce  to  {>rovlde  for  the 
training  of  personnel,  research  and  technical 
advisory  activities. 

"c)  the  reclamation  aad  conservation  of 
privately  owned  mined  areas; 

I  d »  the  reclamation  and  conservation  of 
federally  owned  mined  areas, 

le)  the  acquisition,  reclamation,  and  oon* 
servatlon  of  abandoned  mined  lands,  and  aa 
effective,  continuing  Und  iu>e  protjram  fcM" 
such  lands; 

(f )  the  establishment  of  standards  for  the 
reclamation,  protection  and  management  of 
surface  and  strip  mined  areas; 

(g»  the  construction  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  appropriate,  of  demonstra- 
11'. n  F>roJects  in  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ested parties  In  furtherance  of  a  program  of 
rej-earch  and  development,  and 

h  I  the  promotion  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol public  recreation.  Industrial  and  com- 
mercla!  development,  foreetry,  agriculture, 
restoration  and  preeervatlon  of  natural 
beauty,  enhancement  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  other  natural  resource  values, 
and  public  health  and  safety 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  designate  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  one  officer  with  primary  resptmsi- 
blllty  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

ibi  In  administering  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  with  other  departments,  agencies 
aiid  Indepemdent  establishments  of  the  Ped- 
erfU  Government,  with  State  governments 
and  agencies.  Interstate  agencies  iind  com- 
pacts, and  all  other  Interested  agenclee.  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  He  Is  au- 
thorized to  recjuest  from  any  other  Federal 
agency  any  information,  data  advice,  or  as- 
sistance which  he  m»y  need  and  which  can 
reasonably  be  furnished,  and  such  agency  Is 
authorized  t.:.  ej[pend  lu  own  funds  for  such 
purposes  with  or  without  reimbursement 

3ec  4  Each  mine,  as  deflned  by  this  Act 
the  products  of  which  enter  commerce  or 
the  operations  of  which  affect  commerce 
shall  be  subject  to  this  Act 

S«c  5  lai  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  national  advisory  committee  to  advise  him 
la  the  development  of  standards  and  rec- 
lamation requlremenu  as  re<iulred  by  sec- 
tion lOI  of  this  Act,  and  In  such  other  mat- 
ters as  he  may  request  The  national  ad- 
visory committee  shall  Include  among  its 
members  a  number  of  persons  qualiffed  by 
experience  or  affiliation  to  present  the  view- 
point of  persons  or  operators  of  surface  and 
*trlp  mines,  and  of  persons  similarly  quall- 
aed  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  Interested 
citizen  groups.  Federal,  state  and  Uxai 
agencies  The  Secretary  sliali  designate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

(  b )  The  Secretary,  if  he  deems  it  desirable, 
may  establish  regional  advisory  committees 
to  a/slst  him  and  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittee Each  such  regional  committee  shall 
consist  of  members  qualified  by  experience 
or  affiliation  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  sur- 
face and  strip  mine  operators  and  other  in- 
terested groups,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
it^encles 

c  Members  appointed  from  private  life 
to  either  the  national  advisory  committee  or 
any  regional  committee  shall,  while  serving 
the  buslnees  of  the  committee  be  entitled 
lo  receive  comfM-nsatlon  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secreiary,  but  not  exceeding  »UiO  per  day, 
including  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
f'f  business  thev  may  be  paid  Travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  bUbet.stence  at  rates 
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authorized  by  section  6,703  of  title  5  of  tlie 
United  States  Code. 

Tm-B  I.  STANDARDS,  ■KCLAMATION  SEQUIRS- 
MENTS.  AND  CRrTERIA  FOR  THE  PSOT»CTION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  STRIP  AKD  STntTACK 
MINED    AREAS 

SBC.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
after  consultation  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittees appointed  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act:  (1)  Federal  standards  and  reclama- 
tion requirements  for  the  reclamation,  con- 
servation, protection  and  management  of 
previously  mined  areas.  (2)  Federal  stand- 
ards, and  mining  and  reclamation  require- 
ments for  the  administration  and  regulation 
of  future  surface  and  strip  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  Nation,  and  (3)  criteria  for  the 
.selection  of  projects  and  programs  for  af- 
fected areas  of  land  and  waters  most  urgently 
in  need  of  reclamation  in  those  States  which 
lU-e  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  titles  II, 
III,  IV  and  V. 

(b)  In  establishing  Federal  standards,  and 
mining  and  reclamation  requirements  for 
the  regulation  of  future  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations  in  the  Nation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  requirements  which  will 
reasonably  assure  the  attainment  of  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(1)  The  standards  shall  apply  to  the  siu'- 
face  or  strip  mining  of  all  minerals  If  their 
recovery  produces  a  significant  detrlm.ental 
effect  upon  the  local  environment. 

i3i  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence surface  or  strip  mining  operations 
without  first  securing  a  permit  or  license 
trom  the  Secretary. 

(3 1  Adequate  law  enforcement  powers 
shall  be  provided. 

(4)  Tlie  posting  of  an  appropriate  per- 
formance txjnd  shall  be  required,  forfeiture 
of  which  will  automatically  involve  denial 
of  further  mining  permits  or  licenses. 

(5)  Surface  and  strip  mining  operations 
and  reclamation  procedures  shall  be  required 
to  be  preplanned,  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary piTlor  to  Issuance  of  a  permit  or  license. 

(6)  The  penalties  provided  herein  shall  ap- 
ply for  mining  without  a  license  or  permit, 
and  for  willful  refusal  or  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law.  approved  regulations,  or  the 
orders  of  a  duly  authorized  authority. 

(7)  If  warranted,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
hibit mining  In  areas  where  reclamation  Is 
considered  unfeasible  because  of  physical 
considerations,  such  as  ground -surface  slope, 
but  not  limited  thereto, 

(81  Reclamation  wort  shall  be  required  to 
be  integrated  into  the  mining  cycle,  and 
appropriate  time  Kmlts  shall  be  establlslied 
for  the  completion  of  reclamation. 

(9)  Periodic  repoTtB  by  the  operator  on 
the  progress,  methods,  and  results  of  recla- 
mation efforts  shall  be  required. 

(101  I'ro vision  shall  be  made  for  the  re- 
porting and  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
environmental  changes  In  active  and  dcn*- 
mant  mining  areas  in  order  to  provide  data 
upon  which  the  effectiveness  of  the  reclama- 
tion requirements  "and  their  enforcement 
may  be  evaluated. 

Sec.  103  (ai  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  national  advisory  oommltt«« 
established  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Title,  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
standards  which  he  proposes  to  promulgate 
pursuant  to  section  101.  Interested  persons 
shall  be  afforded  a  period  of  not  less  ttian 
thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  Bucb 
standards  within  which  to  submit  written 
lata,  views,  or  argiunents.  Ezc«pt  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
-Secretary  may.  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  and  after  consideration  cif  all  relevant 
matter  presented,  promulgate  such  standafdt. 

lb)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  a  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data, 
views  or  arguments,  any  person  who  may  be 
lidversely  affected  by  any  rule  or  regulation 
which  the  Secretary  propoaee  to  adopt  Boay 


file  with  tbe  Secretary  written  objections 
thereto  stating  the  grounds  therefor,  and  re- 
questing a  public  hearing  (subject  to  the 
provlaloos  ot  tbe  Administrative  Procedure 
Act)  on  such  objectlona.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  adopt  any  pcopoeed  rule  or  regulation  re- 
specting wtaloh  Bucb  objections  have  been 
filed  until  be  has  taken  final  action  upon 
them  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
period  for  filing  such  objections  has  expired 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  specifying  the  provisions 
of  tbe  proposed  standards,  reclamation  re- 
quirements, and  regulations  to  which  such 
objections  have  been  filed. 

(c)  If  such  objections  requesting  a  public 
hearing  are  filed,  as  soon  after  the  expira- 
tion ot  the  period  for  filing  such  objections 
as  practicable,  the  Secretary,  after  due  no- 
tice, shall  bold  a  public  hearmg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  evidence,  relevant  and 
material  to  tbe  Issues  raised  by  such  objec- 
tions. At  the  bearing  any  interested  per- 
son may  be  heard.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  completion  of  the  hearmg  the  Sec- 
retary shall  act  upon  such  objectlona  and 
make  his  decision  public.  Such  decision 
shall  be  based  only  on  substantial  evidence 
of  record  at  tbe  hearmg  and  shall  set  forth 
detailed  findmgs  of  fact  on  which  the  deci- 
sion is  based. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision 
of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  may  obtam  a  review  of  such  deci- 
sion by  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  fil- 
mg  m  such  court,  wlthm  twenty  days  fol- 
lowing tbe  Issuance  of  such  decision,  a  peti- 
tion asking  that  tbe  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
m  part.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  the  record  upnan  which  the  decision 
complamed  of  was  issued.  The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  tbe  Secretary  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Secretaiy  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action  and  Bhall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  coiu-t 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  afflrm  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  trmted  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1245  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  a  proceeding  imder  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered 
by  tbe  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision. 

(e)  The  hearing  provided  for  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  standard  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  national  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed piuvuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Following  adoption  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  any  person  or  op- 
erator who  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  such  segulations  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
mlsdemean(p,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  or  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  (tlO.OOO),  or  undergo  Im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both.  Such  fine  shall  be  payable  to  the  Sec- 
retary who  shall  credit  it  to  the  reclamation 
fund  establisbed  under  tlUe  VI  of  this  Act. 

Sao.  103.  (a)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time, 
desires  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  financial 
nimUtfinfftir  provided  In  titles  n  and  m  of  this 
Aot,  and  to  develop  and  enforce  standards 


for  the  reclamation,  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  surface  and  strip  mining  operations 
within  such  State,  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  State  plan  for  the  development  of 
such  standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  tinder  subsection  (a)  or 
any  modification  thereof,  whenever  the  State 
gives  evidence  satisfactorily  to  the  Secretary 
that  under  such  plan — 

(1)  the  standards  proposed  In  the  State 
plan  conform  to  or  exceed  the  Federal  stand- 
ards adopted  pursuant  to  sections  101  and 
102  of  this  title, 

(2)  appropriate  provisions  are  Included  re- 
lating to  (a)  the  control  or  elimination  of 
water  pollution,  (b)  the  control  of  soil 
stabilization,  (c)  the  elimination  of  health 
and  safety  hazards,  (d)  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  natural  resources,  (e)  the  re- 
turn of  the  land  to  productive  use  after 
mining,  and  (f)  the  restoration  of  natural 
beauty, 

(3)  the  State  will  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel to  provide  enforcement,  plan  land  use, 
render  technical  advisory  assistance,  and 
conduct  appropriate  research  on  reclamation 
methods, 

(4)  the  establishment  of  formal  training 
programs  for  operators,  supervisors,  reclama- 
tion and  enforcement  officials  In  methods  of 
effective  mining  and  reclamation  practices 
and  techniques  Is  authorized  if  needed,  and 

(5)  the  State  shall  make  such  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretarj'  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  and  his  own 
inspection  of  mines,  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
State  having  a  plan  approved  tinder  this 
section  Is  cirrylng  out  such  plan.  When- 
ever the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  he  shall  notify 
the  State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  101  and  102 
shall  not  l>e  applicable  In  any  State  In  which 
there  Is  a  State  plan  approved  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  cause  to  be  made  in  a  mine  such  In- 
spections and  Investigations  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
compliance  with  applicable  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  reclamation  require- 
ments. 

Sec,  105.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
inspection  or  mvestlgation  authorized  by  this 
Act.  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to,  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry  upon  or 
through,  any  mine. 

TITLE  n.  RKCLAMATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OT 
SURTACE  and  STRIP-MINED  LANDS  AND  WATERS 
OWNED  ET  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
IN  THE  VKTTKD   STATES 

Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  lands  and  waters  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  mining  operations  and  have  not 
been  reclaimed  In  accordance  with  modern 
standards  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  by  providing  authority  to  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  provide  funds  for  their 
restoration  to  useful  purposes. 

Sec,  202.  (a)(1)  To  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  variotis  States 
and  local  bodies  of  govemment^for  the  con- 
servation  and   reclamation   of   surface   and 
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•trip-mlQ«<l  liukcU  prM«ntiy  uvned  or  tiere- 
mltar  •cqulred  by  Uiem  if  lucb  litndJ  were 
not  acqulrod  with  fund*  granted  under  any 
otber  Federal  program. 

(3)  BocAsuch  agreemeDt  ibAll  deecrltM  (At 
Vbm  aetlona  to  be  taken  by  tne  Secretary  and 
by  tlM  State  or  local  body  Jt  jovemmenl.  i  Bi 
Um  wumsted  coat  of  these  acUona  Ci  the 
public  beneflta  expected  to  be  derived  In  re- 
lation to  the  ctietB  including  but  not  limited 
to  tbe  beneSta  to  the  ^onotny  of  the  State 
or  local  area,  abatement  or  allevlatlun  >r  unci 
and  water  pollution,  public  recreaU'>n.  lUh 
and  wildlife,  agriculture  and  public  he«i:.^ 
and  aafety.  and  Di  the  share  of  the  .-oeta 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  anl 
by  tbe  State  i>r  l(x»l  body  of  government 
FrovHed.  That  notwlthatandlng  any  other 
proTlalon  of  law  the  federal  ahare  of  the  coat 
ahAll  not  exceed  the  direct  Identifiable  public 
bMMflU  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
aoerue  to  the  Nation,  and  ahall  not  In  any 
•vent  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  coat 
Provided  further  That  the  share  of  the  State 
or  local  body  of  government  shall  not  c^n- 
alct  of  funda  granted  under  any  other  Fe<;- 
enU  program,  and  iE>  such  ither  t*rm«  and 
oonditlona  aa  the  Secretary  deema  deslrabln 

(b)  The  Secretary  m  his  discretion,  may 
require  aa  a  part  of  any  agreement  under 
tbU  section  that  adequate  provision  be  made 
for  access  to  and  use  by  the  public  'f  lands 
reclaimed  under  the  provisions  ~if  this  title 

(c)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
tbto  section  shall  contain  a  reasonable  a«i- 
•urance  by  the  State  or  Uxral  body  of  g^ov- 
•mment  that  the  reclaimed  lands  which  are 
devoted  to  public  use  win  be  adequately 
maintained 

Sac.  203  Whenever  the  Secretary,  aft«!r 
rckaonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ln(,  determines  that  there  Is  a  failure  lo 
expend  funds  In  accordance  with  the  temria 
and  conditions  governing  the  agreement  for 
approved  projects,  he  shall  notify  the  Stale 
tbat  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  from  appropriations  under  thw  Ai  t 
UBtU  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  long'  r 
b«  any  such  failure  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  any  such  pay- 
ment to  such  State 

8*c  304  The  programs  authorized  to  be 
■MlSfted  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  coci- 
pletcd  not  later  than  January  1     198fl 

Stc.  306  Expenditures  for  the  conservation 
and  reclamation  of  lands  under  this  title 
■hall,  notwithstanding  xnj  other  provision 
of  law.  be  made  out  of  funds  either  donated 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
thla  tlUe 
iTTLX  in.  oaAjrrs  to  9t*tks  kitd  local  aqin- 

CXMB,  Kiro  OTHxaa  to   PBOVIOK  *aaiSTANCT  TO 
PKOoaAMS   or    kjhieaxch    axd    dkvclopmcnt. 

nUIKINO   OF   ADMINianiATrvX  PHlSONNtL   AND 
TBCRNKUI.  AOVTSOar  AMCUTAMCT 

,8ac.  301  It  la  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
fiC^tate  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  lands  and  waters  adversely  affected  by 
mining  operations  by  granting  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  make  grants  to  States  local 
governments,  and  others  to  be  utilized  In 
reeearch  projects  the  training  of  personnel, 
and  the  rendering  of  technical  advisory  as- 
•letanoe  to  mining  operators 

Sac  303  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  la  authorised — 

(a)  To  make  grants  to  States  or  local 
afenctea,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agen- 
elee  and  Institutions  i  Including  State  or 
prtvate  unlversltlea) ,  and  to  Individuals  for 
Inveetlgmtlons,  ezperlmenta,  demonstrations, 
■ttidlea  and  reaearch  projects  with  respect  to 
tbe  development  of  Improved  mining  techni- 
ques and  reclamation  and  oonaervatlon  prac- 


(b)  To  make  grants  to  States  and  State  or 
prtvmte  tinlversttles.  for  the  training  and  de- 
Trtopment  at  personnel  employed  In  State 
•fe&cles  responsible  for  the  administration 


of  stats  laws  and  programs  connected  with 
surface  and  strip  mining  operation* 

ici  To  make  granu  to  State*  for  the  (Mist* 
->f  administering  programs  to  provide  tech- 
nical aaststance  to  m:n*  .iperat.irs  to  assist 
them  to  L-omply  with  the  requirements  of 
State  laws  and  regulations  relating  U)  the 
preplanning  of  mining  operations 

3«c  30:}  ai  Any  State  >r  local  agency, 
institution,  (V  individual  desiring  financial 
assistance  ui.der  this  title  shall  subcrUt  a 
proposal  to  the  Secretary  In  such  furm  and 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  payn^ents 
may  be  made  only  f'lr  th^«e  project*  or  pro- 
grams approved  by  him 

I  b  I  The  -Secretary  may  make  payments 
fr'im  time  to  time  In  keeping  with  the  rate 
>r  progress  t.>ward  satufacttiry  completion 
>r  Individ'  a:  proJ«-"t8  or  the  Implementation 
of   approve<l    programs 

ici  No  project  <Jr  program  to  be  asala'nd 
under  the  provialuni  of  this  title  may  be 
approved  unless  the  State  In  which  the  proj- 
e<::t  ,>r  program  Is  to  be  undertaken  has 
adopted  State  laws  which  meet  '.he  standards 
;i'r  the  reclamation,  conservation,  protection 
and  management  of  mined  lands  established 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  t»j  sections  101 
and   103  i>f  this  Ac; 

Sac  304  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  expenditures  for  the  purp<nae 
of  carrying  out  the  prijjects  and  programs 
authorized  by  thla  title  shall  be  made  from 
funds  either  donated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  speclllcally  appropriated  tor  the  pur- 
poee of  this  title 

Sbc  306  Sums  appropriated  :jr  otherwise 
available  for  State  projects  and  programs 
uadsr  this  title  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  the  Secretary  whose  determi- 
nation shall  be  final  In  determining  the 
apportlonmeni  among  the  States  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  among  other  things  the 
naml)er  of  disturbed  acres  '>f  mined  land  In 
the  Individual  State,  the  Qnanclal  and  ad- 
□nintstrattve  resources  available  to  the  State 
to  undertake  projects  'if  the  type  authorized 
by  this  title,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
problenis  and  adverse  conditions  brought 
.Hbout  by  mining  operations  In  the  Individual 
-Slates  mijst  In  need  of  solution  wltiiln  the 
Individual  States. 

S»c  306  The  programs  authorized  to  be 
assisted  by  this  title  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  January  I.  1986 

rrri-s  rv  kcclamation  and  consbsvatioiv  or 
PHSvior's:  Y  mined  lands  owned  by  psrvATX 
iNorviirCAi.a 

Sec  401  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamitlon  and  conservation  of 
privately  owned  lands  and  waters  adversely 
affected  by  mining  operations  In  the  past,  and 
not  reclaimed  In  accordance  with  modem 
standards  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
by  granting  the  Secretary  authority  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  owners  thereof  to 
reclaim  such  land*  Ui  useful  purposes 

Sec  402  To  carry  cut  the  purposes  of  this 
title  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  owners  of  lands  In  the 
Nation  which  la)  were  adversely  affected  by 
mining  operations  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  .\ct  and  <  b  i  were  not  reclaimed  In  ac- 
cordance with  mixlern  standards,  and  ici 
were  not  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
covered  by  any  law  requiring  their  reclama- 
tion, for  the  conservation  and  reclamation  of 
such  lands  In  accordance  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Secretary  PTo\Hded 
That  no  such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into 
until  and  unless  the  Secretary  has  first  de- 
termined that  1  1 1  Federal  acquisitions  of 
such  lands  by  purchase  or  eminent  domain  ais 
provided  In  title  V  of  thla  Act  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest,  and  (2)  the  States,  or  any 
local  government  body  therein  do  not  Intend 
to  acquire  or  lease  fuch  lands  as  a  part  of 
project  or  program  authorized  under  this  Act. 

8»c  408  'ai  .Agreements  entered  Into  un- 
der   this    title    shall    provide    that    the    work 


to    be    done    on    the    project    shall    be    con- 
tracted   for    or   performed    by   the   owner   of 
the   private    land   Involved,   subject   to   rules 
and   regulations    adopted    by    the    Secretary; 
that   the  financial  contribution  of   the  Fed- 
eral   Government    toward    the    costs    of    the 
project   shall   be   limited   to   the   contractual 
costs   approved   by   the   Secretary,   and   that 
the    Federal    contribution    shall    not    exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  planning  and 
executing  the  project     Provided,  That  when- 
ever  In   the   Judgment   of   the   Secretarj'    the 
benefits   to   tlie  State  and   the   Nation  to  be 
derived    from    a    proposed    project    warrant, 
he  Is  authorized  to  provide  In  the  agreement 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  undertake 
to   execute   the   project    in    Ita   entirety,    and 
that  all  costs  of  planning  and  execution  of 
the    proje^  shall    be   borne   by    the   Federal 
OovernmeS 

(bi  In  every  case  where  ftuids  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  thl.s 
title  the  amounu  advanced  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Hen  attached  to  the  land  involved  in 
the  agreement  from  the  date  such  funds 
are  expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
until  repaid  In  full  with  Interest  by  the 
owners  of  the  land,  >r  their  heirs  or  assigns 
The  Secretary  shall  specify  in  the  agreement 
the  amount  of  Interest,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  repayment  of  funds 

Sec  404  lai  Each  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  title  shall  describe  i  1  i  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  parties  Ui  the  agree- 
ment. i2i  the  public  benefits  expected  to 
!>e  derived  In  relation  to  the  costs.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  t)enefits  to  flood  con- 
trol, soil  stabilization,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, forestry,  agriculture,  public  health  and 
safety,  public  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
management  (3i  the  share  >f  the  coeU  to 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
the  private  parties,  and  i4i  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  deemed  necessary 

tbi  The  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  may 
.'equlre  as  a  part  of  any  such  agreement 
that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  access 
to  and  use  by  the  public  of  lands  reclaimed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title 

Sec  408  la  I  Mining  operations  upon  ajid 
beneath  lands  reclaimed  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  permitted  until  such  time  aa  the  Hen 
provided  In  section  403ib)  has  been  dis- 
charged in  full  Proiided  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  further  mining  operations 
upon  or  beneath  such  lands  under  a  writ- 
ten agreement  obligating  the  owners  of  the 
lands,  their  heirs  or  assigns  to  restore  the 
land  to  at  least  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time  reclamation  vias  completed  pursu- 
ant to  this  title,  and  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as   he  deems   necessary 

(bi  Owners  of  lands  reclaimed  pursuant  to 
Hn  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
shall  file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  setting 
forth  (It  a  description  of  the  lands  upon 
which  mining  operations  would  be  con- 
ducted, i2i  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  disturbed  by  the  n-unlng  opera- 
atlon.  i3t  the  type  and  method  of  mining, 
i4)  an  estimate  ol  the  duration  of  the  min- 
ing operation  In  terms  of  years,  and  (5)  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire 

I  c  >  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  intention  to  approve 
the  petition  together  with  a  copy  of  such 
petition  and  a  statement  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  It.s  approval  Interested  puirtles 
•>hsll  be  afforded  a  period  of  no  less  than 
thirty  days  after  publication  of  such  notice 
In  which  to  submit  written  data,  views,  or 
iiTgumenta  EJtcept  as  provided  In  subsec- 
uon  (di  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  the  expiration  r)f  such  period  and  after 
ronalderatlon  of  all  relevant  matter  pre- 
sented   approve  the  petition  upon  receipt  of 
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the  written  agreement  required  by  section 
403 1 c)   Of  this  title. 

(d)  If.  after  consideration  of  the  written 
data,  views  and  arguments  submitted,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  Is  Justified,  he  shall  publish  a  proper 
notice  of  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  In  the 
..  ■  ,nty  within  which  the  land  Is  located.  At 
11. e  hearing  any  Interested  i>erson  may  be 
heard.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  hear- 
int:  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  testl- 
::  :iy  and  evidence  produced  at  the  healing 
..Ml  shall  proceed  to  approve  or  deny  the 
petition. 

Sec.  406  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  expenditures  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  conservation  of  lands  under  the 
title  shall  be  made  out  of  funds  either  do- 
nated to  the  Federal  Government  or  speclfl- 
cally  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title. 

Sec  407  The  programs  authorized  by  thM 
title  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  Janu- 
arv   1.   1986 

Tm  ■   v    ACQUISITION   or  land  and  thb  b«c- 

LAMATION    AND    CONSIXVATION    OF    PREVIOTTS- 
l.Y   MINED  LANDS 

Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation,  conservation,  pro- 
tection and  management  of  lands  and  waters 
that  ii»v»  been  adversely  affected  by  mining 
operations  i  nd  have  not  been  reclaimed  In  ac- 
cordance whh  modern  standards  prior  to  the 
enactment  i  f  this  Act.  by  providing  au- 
thority to  th»  Secretary  to  acquire  title  to 
such  lands  ai  d  to  restore  them  to  useful 
purpcMies 

Sec  602  (ai  Ii;  '"■•♦•lerance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  the  Secr-tary  Is  authorized: 

( 1 )  To  acquire  previou;  ly  mined  lands  and 
such  contiguous  lands  ..s  may  be  necessary 
for  an  effective  continuing  land  use  and  man- 
agement program,  Including  both  surface 
and  mineral  Interests,  and  other  property, 
or  any  Interest  therein,  by  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  gift,  or  ex- 
change as  he  may  find  in  the  public  Inter- 
est; but  any  such  lands  or  Interest  In  lands 
may  be  acquired  by  eminent  domain  only 
when  the  Secretary  determines  (A)  that  he 
Is  unable  to  make  a  siitlsfactory  agreement 
to  acquire  such  lands  or  Interest  In  lands, 
and  (B)  that  such  acquisition  by  eminent 
domain  is  necessary  In  the  public  Interest. 
In  the  case  of  acquisition  by  negotiated  pur- 
chase the  property  owners  shall  be  paid  the 
fair  market  value  .is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary Owners  of  Improved  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
to  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved  prop- 
erty for  noncorimerclal  residential  piu^oees, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  for  a  term  that  Is 
no  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In  such 
cases  the  Secretary  shall  pay  tx3  the  owner 
of  the  property  the  fair  market  value  thereof 
less  the  fair  market  value  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner:  Provided,  That  such 
use  and  occupancy  shall  be  subject  to  such 
general  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  land  Involved  Tlie  term  "Improved 
;v  perty"  as  used  In  this  Act  shall  mean 
.4:.y  family  residence  the  construction  of 
which  was  begun  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  such  amount  of  land 
on  which  the  building  Is  situated  as  the 
Secretary  considers  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  noncommercial  use  of  such  building. 

(31  To  conserve,  reclaim,  protect,  Improve, 
develop,  and  administer  any  property  or  in- 
terest therein  so  acquired,  and  to  construct 
such  structures  thereon  as  may  be  necessary 
to  adapt  It  U}  its  most  beneficial  public  use. 

1 3 1  To  sell,  exchange,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  property  so  acquired  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  will  best 
accomplish  an  effective  continuing  land  use 
and  management  program.  Transfers  may 
be   made    to    public   or   non-profit  agencies, 
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with  or  without  a  consideration,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  When,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, reclamation  of  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section  has  been  substantially 
accomplished,  the  Secretary  shall,  recom- 
mend to  the  President  other  Federal  or 
State  agencies  to  administer  part  or  all  of 
the  property  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  to- 
gether with  conditions  of  use  and  adminis- 
tration which  will  best  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  land  conservation  and  land  use  program, 
and  the  President  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
such  property  to  such  agencies. 

(c)  With  respect  to  any  land  or  Interest 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  make  dedications  or 
grants  for  any  public  purpose,  and  to  grant 
licenses  and  easements  upton  such  terms  as 
he  deems  reasonable. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
trespasses  and  otherwise  regulate  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  property  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  In  order  to  conserve 
and  utilize  It  for  the  purposes  of  tlils  Act. 

(e)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end 
of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary  £,hall 
pay  to  the  country  In  which  any  land  Is  held 
by  the  Secretary  under  sections  101-103  of 
this  Act,  26  per  centimi  of  the  net  revenues 
received  by  him  from  the  use  of  the  land 
during  such  year.  In  case  the  land  Is 
situated  In  more  than  one  county,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  shall  be  divided  equi- 
tably among  the  respective  counties.  This 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply 
to  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  such 
land. 

S»c.  503.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
develop  a  program  for  the  reclamation  and 
conservation  of  other  federally  owned  lands 
In  the  United  States  that  have  been  affected 
by  mining  operations  and  are  not  reclaimed 
in  accordance  with  modem  standards  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That 
such  programs  may  be  carried  out  on  lands 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies  only 
with  the  approval  of  such  agencies,  and 
tinder  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1, 1086. 

Sec.  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  expenditures  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, conservation,  reclamation,  protection 
and  management  of  projects  under  this  title 
shall  be  borne  from  funds  either  donated  to 
the  United  States  Government  or  specifical- 
ly appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  title. 

TTTLKVI.    lUSCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior; 

(b)  The  term  "reclamation"  means  the  re- 
conditioning or  restoration  of  an  area  of  land 
or  water  that  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
a  mining  operation  or  operations,  and  in- 
cludes all  surface  manifestations  resulting 
from  such  mining  whether  the  operation  was 
conducted  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground; 

(c)  The  term  "cominerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth ol  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  any  other  place  outside 
the  respective  boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  points  In  the  same  State.  If  passing 
through  any  point  outside  the  boundaries 
thereof; 

(d)  The  term,  "mine"  means  (1)  an  area 
of  land  from  which  minerals  are  extracted 
In   nonllquld   form,    (2)    private   ways   and 


roads  appurtenant  to  such  area,  (3)  land, 
excavations,  and  workings,  structures,  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  machines,  tools,  or  other 
property,  on  the  surface,  used  In  the  work 
of  extracting  such  minerals  from  their  nat- 
ural deposits  In  nonllquld  form; 

(e)  The  term  "previously  mined  lands" 
means  lands  and  waters  adversely  affected  by 
mining  operations  and  which  have  not  been 
reclaimed  in  accordance  with  modern  Stand- 
ards prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(f)  The  terms  "person"  or  "operator"  are 
interchangeable  and  mean  person,  partner- 
ship, association,  corporation,  or  subsidiary 
of  a  corporation  which  owns,  leases,  or  other- 
wise controls  the  use  of  land  on  which  sur- 
face or  strip  mining  Is  conducted,  which  Is 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  minerals  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  which  Is  or  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  recovered  as  a  result  of  such 
mining,  and  Includes  any  agent  thereof 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  mine. 

Sec,  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  .^ct. 

Sec.  603.  All  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  all  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  federally  owned  reclaimed 
land,  repayment,  and  Interest,  costs  by  own- 
ers of  nonfederally  owned  reclaimed  land,  all 
donations  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  all  moneys  received 
from  fines  or  forfeitures,  and  other  revenues 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  continu- 
ing land  use  and  management  program  shall 
be  credited  to  a  special  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  known  as  the  Mined  Lands  Rec- 
lamation Revolving  Fund  Such  moneys  shall 
be  available,  vrtthout  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
Including  purchase  and  reclamation  of  land. 
Amounts  accumulating  In  the  fund  In  excess 
of  the  amounts  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  transferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  604.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  summary  of  interim  report,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  LAtrscHE,  is  as  follows: 
Summary   of  Interim  Report  of  August  8. 
1966 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  developed  in  this 
study,  two  broad  goals  can  be  defined;  to 
prevent  future  devastation  of  the  environ- 
ment while  fostering  economic  growth  of 
the  minerals  Industries,  and  to  alleviate 
damage  caused  by  past  strip  and  surface 
mining  operations. 

It  Is  first  necessary  to  explore  the  causes 
of  the  presenx  situation  If  one  attempts  to 
allocate  responsibility  for  reclaiming  past 
strip-  and  surface-mined  land.  The  large 
tracts  of  unreclaimed  land  existing  today 
have  resulted  essentially  from  past  failure  to 
recognize  reclamation  .  s  a  necessary  part  of 
the  cost  of  mining  and  of  the  products  result- 
ing therefrom.  Instead  of  requiring  reclama- 
tion, society,  through  ignorance  or  apathy, 
accepted  the  alernatlves — erosion,  acid 
drainage,  lowered  water  quality,  and  other 
detrimental  after-affects — as  costs  of  "prog- 
ress." Current  protests  against  despoil- 
ment of  the  land  Imply  that  now,  however. 
the  public  Is  probably  willing  to  pay  for  the 
reclamation  of  strip  and  surface  mined 
lands.  It  is  soberly  realized  that  some  of 
the  past  benefits  of  that  "progress  '  Involved 
deferred  costs  for  which  payments  have 
come  due.  In  other  words,  benefits  have  al- 
ready been  realized;  we  are  now  confronted 
with  deferred  social  costs  from  which  there 
Is  no  cheap  and  easy  escape. 
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yor  Und»  mined  <uid  left  unreclaimed  in 
Um  p**t.  UUU  ronner  public  indlflerence 
Uiua  repre»«QU  what  might  be  considered 
%  cost  now  payable  by  the  body  of  our 
•odety  But.  to  avoid  sweeping  up  after 
tomorrow't  miner*.  It  U  ewentlal  thAt  ef- 
faeUve  atrip  mining  and  reclamation  regu- 
UUona  be  eeubllahed.  If  thla  V«  done. 
r«cl»matlon  ooau  will  be  included  in  the 
price  paid  by  consumers,  and  society  will 
b*ve  discharged  lU  reaponslbUlty  to  the 
future. 

Although  strip  mining  for  co*l  has  pro- 
moted the  economy  and  security  of  our 
country.  thU  type  of  mining  has  burdened 
Appalacbla  with  a  number  of  complex  prob- 
IMXU.  ApproLlmately  800.000  acre*  have 
b«Mi  been  dUturbed  by  strip  coal  mining  in 
the  region.  The  result  has  been  acid  and 
Mdlment  pollution  of  the  streams,  maaslve 
•Udes  along  ouulopee.  destruction  of  forests 
(Umage  to  watersheds,  thousands  of  acres  of 
l»n^  Isolated  or  made  hatardous  by  hlgh- 
w&Ua,  wasted  natural  resources,  health  and 
gafety  hazards,  and  Implred  aeethetlc  and 
economic  values.  Some  excellent  reclama- 
tion has  been  accomplished,  but  moet  of  the 
(Umaged  acreage  has  not  been  adequately 
reclaimed 

The  Btudy  baa  shown  a  need  for  Pe-leral 
aid  in  remedying  the  detrimental  effecU  of 
pact  mining  operations      It  U  concluded: 

"That  I»oderal  participation  with  Btatea. 
oountlea.  munlclpalltlee.  Industry  asaocla- 
Uona,  and  private  owners  will  be  required  to 
Implement  a  lon«-ran«e.  oompcehenalve  pro- 
gram deepened  to  deal  with  the  adverse 
•ireots  of  past  stalp  and  surface  mining  in 
tbe  Appalachian  re^flon  Two  types  of  proj- 
eeU  should  be  included  In  such  a  progr»ni 

"One  Is  the  basic  reclamation'  outlined  In 
tUs  report  This  would  consist  o*  applying 
oorrectlve  measuree  to  past  atrlp-mlned  lands 
and  abandoned  haul  roads  that  are  con- 
tributing to  detrimental  off-site  conditions 
In  AppalaclUa  This  type  of  project  would 
be  deal|rh«<l  prlmarUy  to  allerlate  sedtmsnt 
and  acld-pollutlon  of  sUeams,  reduce  ero- 
sion, and  provide  vegetative  cover  where  the 
public,  rather  than  individual  landowners, 
would  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  For  uuch 
T)««lc  reclamation'  the  Federal  Oovemnient 
will  probably  have  to  bear  moat  of  the  (»rt 
"The  second  type  of  project  would  Incude 
■paclaJ  land-use  objectives,  ruch  as  recu-ea- 
ttonal  areas,  lakes.  Industrial  and  oommorclal 
altee.  and  others  which  might  cwntrtbute  to 
tbe  economic  growth  of  tbe  region  3ucb 
treatment  would  result  In  the  enhancement 
Of  land  values;  for  such  projects  the  Peceral 
oontrlbuuon  may  not  have  to  be  as  lar?e  a 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  reclamation  " 
The  study  has  also  clearly  revealed  the 
need  for  controls  to  prevent  future  damage 
It  Is  concluded  therefore 

"That  the  Appalachian  States  should  es-^b- 
Ilsb  laws  and  resfulatlons  that  will  provide 
■uJBclent  authority  to  regulate  strip  and  sur- 
face mining — Insure  the  reclamation  of  lands 
dUturbed.  or  to  prohibit  such  mining  if 
reclamation  U  not  feasible  Should  the  Indi- 
vidual States  fall  to  provide  adequate  con- 
trols within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
OODgress  can  be  expected  to  tsOce  such  stepe 
•a  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
Interest " 

To  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  U  concluded; 

"That  the  Federal  Oovemment  shotild  des- 
ignate a  central  agency  to  administer  all 
VMeral  activities  related  to  strip  and  surface 
mining  under  a  common  set  of  objectives 
and  procedural  guidelines  and  to  correlate 
Bucb  activities  with  tbe  total  Appalachian 
program.  Project  planning,  development,  ap- 
prateal  (Including  feasibility  determlna- 
tloaa).  and  the  provlston  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  Federal  land-managing  agencies. 
States,  and  private  owners,  also  should  be 
functions  of  the  designated   agency  " 


Several  Federal  agencies  have  competence 
m  the  various  sclentlflc  disciplines  related 
to  the  reclamation  of  strip-  and  surface- 
mined  lands  Research  programs,  studies, 
and  field  demonstration  projects  are  being 
conducted  on  reclamation  and  other  related 
problems  under  FtKleral  leademhlp  Certain 
agencies  specialize  In  revegetatlon  aspects  of 
reclamation  Others  are  c</ncerned  with  acid 
drainage  from  surface  and  underground 
mines  mine  waste  products,  mine  and  refuse 
flres.  conservation  of  resources,  water  pollu- 
tion and  recreational  values  all  of  which 
are  interrelated  To  provide  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  Investigation  and  rvirrecUve  action 
these  efforts  must  be  correlated  by  one  re- 
sp<jnaible  agency  in  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  efflclency 

Early  reclamation  efffTU.  pwlmarlly  out- 
side Appalachla  concentrated  on  reforesta- 
tion of  strip-mined  lands  The  knowledge 
and  experience  acquired  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  reclamation  project*  lo- 
cated In  similar  environmental  surroxmd- 
!ngs  Appalachla  however.  presenU  com- 
plex and  unique  pnjblems  due  to  different 
physiographic,  climatic,  and  other  charac- 
teristics Present  technology  does  not  pro- 
vide ctxnplete  solutions  to  these  problems, 
therefore 

■It  Is  necessary  to  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams, studies,  and  field  demonstrations  now 
being  conducted  on  reclamation  and  other 
closely  related  problems  Specific  attention 
should  be  given  to  mining  methods  and  to 
environmental,  technologic  and  economic 
factors  ■■ 

paocsAU  oivtiopiiCNT  camaiA 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  land  In  Appala- 
chla. whether  through  basic  reclamation  or 
special  land-use  development,  will  require 
a  comprehensive,  iong-range  pro^cram  Both 
categories  should  be  treated  separately  un- 
der a  system  of  priorities  based  upon  need 
and  specific  criteria  developed  within  each 
State 

Projects  relating  to  water  quality  In  Ap- 
paJaciila  should  be  given  high  priority  Proj- 
ects designed  to  Increase  the  potential  for 
econcicnlc  development  growth,  to  promote 
wildlife  and  recreation  benefits,  and  to  en- 
hance aeethetlc  values  should  also  have  a 
high   claim   upon    the   funds   available 

Where  a  hazardous  condition  exists,  or 
laud  is  eroding  and  contributing  to  off-site 
damage,  purely  physical  feasibility  may  be 
the  major   consideration 

Projects  relating  to  water  quality  should 
have  priorities  based  largely  on  data  show- 
ing the  relative  severity  and  nature  of  the 
pollution  problem  Water  monitoring  net- 
works have  been  In  operation  for  several 
years,  some  of  the  data  needed  Initially 
d.re  available 

Another  criterion  for  assigning  priorities 
Is  the  projects  relationship  to  other  pro- 
grams For  example,  strip-mine  reclama- 
tion represents  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  over-all  Potomac  River  basin  prob- 
lem but  the  Pottmiac  program  Is  of  such 
prime  impwrtance  that  reclamation  In  that 
river  basin  should  have  high  priority 

Projects  designed  to  promote  use  of  the 
land  f''»r  which  there  \s  urgent  demand 
whether  frtr  recreational  industrial,  or  other 
uses  shovjld  be  evaluated  with  due  re^fard 
to  s\ich  demands— but  where  no  such  de- 
mands exist,  reclamation  should  not  be 
ruled  out 

Certain  special  land-\iae  projects  will  de- 
velop as  the  need  becotnes  apparent.  In- 
dividual States  have  developed  somewhat  the 
same  concept—  that  public  awareness  at  the 
local  level  brings  the  most  pressing  reclama- 
tion needs  to  the  attention  of  appropriate 
authorities  Organized  groups  such  as  sports 
and  recreation  clubs.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, &M1  Conservation  DUtrlets.  planning 
commissions,  service  clubs    cltlJiens'  leagues. 


and  local  omclal  bodies  take  an  active  Inur- 
est  In  gtrlp-mlne  conditions  and  are  aware 
of  their  effects  upon  the  community  en- 
vironment This  thought  also  Is  Implied  In 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
whlcii  provides  In  Its  Statement  of  Purpose 
that  -ThRt  States  will  be  responsible  for 
recommending  local  and  State  projecu  with- 
in their  borders,  which  will  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  " 

COVXaNMINTAL     KOUS     AND     RECCT-ATOmT 
aXQtmiZMCNTS 

Some  wish  to  eliminate  all  strip  and  sur- 
face mining,  others  wish  to  continue  min- 
ing without  land  reclamation  requlremenU; 
neither  position  Is  tenable.  If  our  economy 
U  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  beneflu  of  the 
minerals  produced  without  suffering  the 
serlovis  consequences  resulting  from  destruc- 
tive mining  effective  regulations,  combin- 
ing both  mining  and  rscl-imatlon  criteria, 
must  be  esUbllahed 

Role  of  State  OovernmenU  Regulation 
of  mining  and  reclamation  practices  Is  now 
a  State  and  local  resp'^nslblllty  Unless  as- 
surance is  provided  by  the  State  that  lands 
strip-  or  surface-mined  In  the  future  will  be 
effectively  reclaimed  and  that  mining  will 
not  be  permitted  If  reclamation  U  unfeasible. 
flnancUl  participation  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment In  a  reclamation  program  for  past 
mlned-lands  U  questionable 

In  the  absence  of  a  general  Federal  law 
governing  mining  and  mined-land  reclama- 
Uon.  It  behooves  the  individual  SUtes  to 
enact  strip  and  surface  mining  laws  that  are 
stringent  enough  to  prevent  future  despo- 
liation of  the  land  As  owners  of  lands  mined 
In  the  past  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
defray  the  entire  cost  of  reclaiming  these 
lands.  It  Is  also  Incumbent  upon  the  States 
to  either  Initiate  a  land-reclamation  program 
of  their  own.  or  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral government.  In  order  to  foster  their  own 
and  the  national  Interest  Under  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  program,  the  States  also 
should  be  respor^elble  for  working  with  land- 
owners in  initiating,  planning,  processing, 
and  rec4>mmendlng  reclamation  project  pro- 
posals—both for  basic  reclamation  and  for 
special  land-use  purposes 

The  State  also  should  conduct  research 
on  strip  and  surface  mining  techniques  and 
reclamation  practices,  oriented  V'>ward  the 
particular  conditions  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  State  For  example,  the  mining 
method  Is  an  Important  variable  A  great 
variety  of  techniques  are  available  to  Xi\e 
mining  company,  as  with  tandem  mining  and 
In  the  vray  shovels  and  draglines  are  handled 
Others  may  Involve  the  movement  of  spoil, 
eg  dumping  to  the  side  rather  than  down 
hill  In  contour  mining,  separating  topeoU 
from  acld-formlng  material,  etc  Thus,  re- 
search on  mining  methods  may  reveal 
changes  In  technique  that  will  prove  ex- 
tremely important  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
that  reclamation— In  most  InsUinces — can 
be  accomplished  more  economically  by  use  of 
the  heavy  equipment  employed  In  stripping 
operations  than  by  use  of  equipment  that 
has  to  be  moved  onto  the  mlnfd-out  area 
at  a  later  time 

Role  of  the  Federal  Chjvernment— Federal 
ownership  of  land,  of  course.  Implies  Federal 
responsibility  for  Its  proper  management  and 
maintenance  Federal  ownership  Is  of 
limited  significance  In  Appalachla  however. 
Although  most.  If  not  all.  FWeral  agencies 
admlnUterIng  Federal  land  require  reclama- 
tion after  mining.  It  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  require  that  all 
leasee  of  such  land  for  strip  or  surface  min- 
ing purposes  contain  specific  provisions  for 
restoration  of  land  to  a  condition  compatible 
with  the  climate,  topography,  and  ecology 
of  the  area  In  which  the  mined  land  Is 
located 

Although  some  mlned-land  owners  might 
Invest  in  reclamation  In  the  Interest  of  public 
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relations,  profit,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
most  of  the  non -Federal  lands  mined  In  the 
past  are  not  likely  to  be  reclaimed  at  the 
owner's  expense.  Many  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  past  strip-mined  lands  are  In- 
terstate In  character.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  must  assume  a  major  re- 
spouslblUty  for  at  least  "basic  reclamation." 
1  e  ,  on-site  efforts  to  stabilize  the  soil  and 
reduce  the  generation  of  acid  and  other  types 
of  water  pollution.  Otherwise  a  Federally 
sp>onsored  reclamation  program  would  be 
modest  In  scope,  since  approximately  96  per- 
cent of  the  strip-mined  land  In  Appalachla 
Is  held  by  private  owners. 

There  Is  a  possibility  of  some  profit  to 
Kmdowners  as  a  result  of  basic  reclamation; 
but.  because  such  efforts  would  be  devoted 
Inrgely  to  alleviation  of  off-site  damages,  the 
chance  of  Inordinate  profits  accruing  to  pri- 
vate owners  would  be  limited.  However,  in 
those  Instances  where  land  values  Increase 
substantially  as  a  result  of  reclamation,  and 
the  restored  land  Is  sold,  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  revenue  should  be  returned  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  areas  where  the  extent,  location,  or 
complexity  of  the  problem  Is  such  that  no 
State,  local  body  of  government,  or  Indlvldvial 

18  able  or  willing  to  participate.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  the  full  cost.  In  some  Instances, 
this  procedure  might  entail  the  acquisition 
of  land  titles  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Solutions  to  the  many  problems  related  to 
reclamation  will  require  Federal  leadership 
and  continued,  active  participation  In  tech- 
nical and  economic  research,  as  well  as  greatly 
expanded  collection  and  analysis  of  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  resource  data.  Cri- 
teria for  mining  regulations,  reclamation 
standards,  effective  project  planning,  and 
legLslatlon  can  be  Improved  through  devel- 
oping a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  total  mlned- 
land  environment;  procurement  of  such 
knowledge  will  require  continuing  research 
and  experimentation. 

General  Principles  for  State  Regulations. — 
The  vast  area  of  Appalachla,  nearly  183,000 
square  miles.  lacks  homogeneity  In  virtually 
every  aspect  The  terrain  varies  from  al- 
most flat  lands  to  rugged,  steep  hlUs.  and 
narrow  confined  valleys.  Economically.  It 
Includes  such  highly  Industrialised  com- 
plexes as  the  Pittsburgh  area  with  a  p>opula- 
tlon  density  (Allegheny  County)  of  some 
2.220  persons  per  square  mile  and  Heard 
County  In  Georgia  with  a  population  of  only 

19  persons  per  square  mile.  As  previously 
mentioned,  variables  also  occur  from  the 
standpoint  of  non-unlformlty  of  State  rec- 
lamation requirements  to  a  totaLlack  of 
legislation.  Obviously,  any  mesSiires  to 
regulate  future  mining  or  reclamation  In  Ap- 
palachla. legislative  or  otherwise,  must  be 
made  against  the  background  of  th^te  vari- 
ables Thus,  the  following  suggeitlons  for 
.State  legislation  to  govern  surface  mining 
operations  and  land  reclamation  are  of  a 
broad,  general  character,  and  point  out  de- 
.'^Ired  objectives,  with  the  determination  of 
specific  procedures  lo  be  followed  In  order  to 
achieve  these  objectives  being  left  to  the  In- 
dividual .Slates 

a.  Each  surface-mined  mineral  should  be 
regulated  by  the  State  If  Its  recovery  has  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  local  environ- 
ment The  regrulatlons  should  require  post- 
injT  of  an  appropriate  bond,  the  forfeiture  of 
whifh  should  automatically  Involve  denial  of 
further  mining  permits. 

b  The  regulations  should  be  reasonably 
uniform  and  consistent  with  similar  legisla- 
tion In  other  States  Therefore.  State  laws 
regulating  strip  and  surface  mining  and  the 
reclamation  of  mined  areas  should  bo  jperl- 
odlcally  reviewed  and  correlated. 

c.  The  regulations  should  require  tbat  sur- 
face mining  operations  and  reclamation  pro- 
cedures be  pre-planned,  and  that  such  plans 


be  submitted  to  an  appropriate  State  agency 
for  approval  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  permit 
or  license. 

d.  Adequate  enforcement  powers  must  be 
provided  by  the  State  to  Insure  effective  en- 
forcement of  Ita  regulations. 

e.  Tbe  State  should  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  and  personnel  to  enforce 
reclamation,  monitor  environmental  changes, 
plan  land  use,  and  to  conduct  technologic 
research  on  reclamation — Including  the  min- 
ing methods  favorable  to  adequate  reclama- 
tion. 

f.  Penalties  should  be  established  for 
strip  mining  without  a  license,  and  for  will- 
ful refusal  or  failure  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions and  orders  of  authorized  State  ofiSclals. 

g.  Reclamation  work  should  be  Integrated 
Into  tbe  mining  cycle,  and  appropriate  time 
limits  established  for  the  completion  of 
reclaLmatlon. 

b.  State  regulations  should  contain  pro- 
visions, or  criteria,  by  which  the  detrimental 
effects  of  the  active  mining  operation  can 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  to  assure  that 
the  disturbed  or  affected  area  is  reclaimed  to 
a  condition  tbat  would  not  deleterlously  af- 
fect tbe   on-site   or  off-site   environment. 

1.  The  following  objectives  should  be  sp)e- 
clflcally  considered   In  drafting  State  laws: 

(1)  The    control   or    elimination    of    acid. 

(2)  Soil  stabilization. 

(3)  Elimination  of  safety  hazards  In  po- 
tential use  areas. 

(4)  Conservation  and  preservation  of 
natural  resources.  / 

(5)  Return  of  land  to  productive  use. 

(6)  Restoration  of  natural  beauty. 

J.  Mining  should  be  prohibited  In  areas 
where  reclamation  Is  considered  economically 
unfeasible. 

k.  The  statutes  should  also  provide  for  the 
evaluation  and  reporting  of  environmental 
changes  In  active  and  dormant  mining  areas 
In  order  to  provide  data  upon  which  the 
effectiveness  of  tbe  law  and  Its  enforcement 
might  be  evaluated. 

1.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
establishing  formal  training  programs  for 
operators,  supervisors,  reclamation,  and  en- 
forcement officials  in  effective  mining  and 
reclamation  practices  and  techniques. 

m.  Reporting  by  Industry  of  data  on  prog- 
ress, methods,  and  results  of  reclamation 
should  be  mandatory.  Reports  should  be 
submitted  frequently  enough  to  assure  a 
timely  basis  for  coordinating  and  develop- 
ing an  effective,  over-all  reclamation 
program. 

REASONABLE  COSTS,  EXPENSES. 
AND  ATTORNEYS  FEES  FOR  DE- 
PENDANTS IN  FEDERAL.  REAL 
PROPERTY  CONDEMNATION 

CASES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
studies  of  cases  Involving  condemnation 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  United 
States  against  private  landowners  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  Just  compensation  for  the 
property  interests  to  be  acquired.  I  re- 
fer specifically  to  the  cases  in  which  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  instituted  by 
the  Government  and  axe  thereafter 
abandoned,  or  cases  in  which  the  awards 
exceed  the  offers  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  called 
to  my  attention  Involving  condemnation 
trials  in  Federal  courts  in  which  the 
Juflgments  awarded  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  the  property  to  be  acquired 
exceeded  the  maximimi  amounts  offered 
by  the  United  States.    In  some  of  these 


cases,  the  Government,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  awards  were  excessive, 
abandoned  further  proceedings.  This 
resulted  in  heavy  expenses  by  way  of  at- 
torneys fees  and  court  costs  incident  to 
condemnation  litigation  which  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  landowners. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  for  the 
Record,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
present  in  the  Chamber,  that  this  is  an 
inexcusable  policy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  follow.  In  fact,  it  is  a  policy 
of  sharp  practice.  It  is  the  kind  of 
policy  which  one  would  not  expect  the 
Government  to  follow.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  policy  which  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  should  follow.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  policy  which  solicitors  for  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  should 
follow.     However,  it  is  being  followed. 

My  bill  would  seek  to  correct  this  un- 
warranted Federal  practice  in  con- 
demnation proceedings. 

How  would  this  be  done? 

This  situation  is  not  fair  and  recog- 
nition has  been  given  to  that  fact 
in  many  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  Oregon.  For  example,  under  the 
Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  section  35.110, 
we  find  a  very  equitable  requirement. 
This  section  of  the  Oregon  statutes  reads 
as  follows : 

The  costs  and  disbursements  of  the  de- 
fendant, Including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  at  the  trial,  shall 
be  taxed  by  the  clerk  and  recovered  from 
the  plaintiff,  unless  the  plaintiff  tendered 
the  defendant  before  commencing  the  action 
an  amount  equal  or  greater  than  that  as- 
sessed by  the  jury.  In  which  case  the  plain- 
tiff shall  recover  his  costs  and  disbursement! 
from  the  defendant,  but  not  Including  an 
attorney's  fee. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Federal  law  in 
these  condemnation  proceedings  into 
conformity  with  the  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  many  State  laws 
in  condemnation  cases,  I  am  introducing 
today,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  costs,  expenses  and  attor- 
ney's fees  to  defendants  in  actions  by  the 
United  States  for  the  condemnation  of 
real  property  after  determination  of  the 
amount  of  just  compensation,  or  after 
abandonment  of  such  actions  by  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  bill  is  referred  will  give  this 
matter  prompt  consideration  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  its  provisions  are  rea- 
sonable and  are  in  the  Interest  of  pre- 
venting further  injustices  in  Federal  con- 
demnation cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  well  know  that  the 
bill  will  not  get  through  any  hearings 
between  now  and  adjournment  sine  die, 
but  I  am  introducing  it  at  this  time  so 
that  the  widest  dissemination  of  it  can 
take  place  between  now  and  next  Jan- 
uary, in  the  hope  that  local  bar  associa- 
tions in  State  after  State  will  give  atten- 
tion to  it  at  their  meetings.  Most  of  them 
operate  on  the  basis  of  having  legal  topics 
for  consideration  at  their  periodic  meet- 
ings. I  hope  that  the  local  bar  associa- 
tions of  this  country  will  make  this  a 
subject  for  their  consideration  because 
here  is  an  injustice  that  needs  to  be 
righted. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  how  it  would 
work. 
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The  Federal  Government  would  KO  Into 
a  commujilty  seeking  to  buy  a  piece  of 
property  from  a  citizen  The  citizen 
would  put  a  price  on  the  property,  a 
price  he  Is  satisfied  would  be  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  the  property,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  refuse  to  buy  It. 
file  condemnation  proceedings,  bring  the 
citizen  Into  court,  and  put  him  to  the 
expense  of  hiring  attorneys  and  being 
burdened  with  other  expenses  Involved 
In  condemnation  proceedings  Nut  only 
that,  but  It  would  also  tie  up  the  sale  of 
the  citizens  property  for  the  period  of 
the  condemnation  proceedings. 

Do  not  forget  that  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings sometimes  take  .several  months 
and  the  citizen  could  be  placed  In  the 
position — with  a  condemnation  proceed- 
In*  going  on  against  his  property— 
where  his  property.  In  effect,  would  be 
taken  off  the  market. 

The  Jury  would  fLx  a  price  on  the 
property,  perhaps  In  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  the  citizen  ofTered  It  to  the 
Federal  Government  Then  what  would 
the  Federal  Government  do''  It  would 
drop  the  case  Under  the  existing  Fed- 
eral procedure,  what  would  the  private 
property  owner  then  have  to  do? 

He  would  have  to  pay  his  costs  and 
disbursements   and   his   attorneys'    fees 
Thus,  what  would  happen ■"    As  a  law- 
yer, let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  would 
happen 

What  any  lawyer  would  advise  his 
client  to  do  in  most  cases  would  be.  Go 
ahead  and  take  the  Government's  offer 
because  If  you  do  not  It  will  cost  you 
more  In  the  long  run  "  The  client  would 
say.  The  Federal  Government  wants 
to  steal  my  property.  It  Is  cheating  me 
out  of  10  percent.  15  percent,  or  20  per- 
cent of  its  value  '" 

When  the  figures  are  added  up,  we  may 
find  jurselves  in  the  position,  as  lawyers, 
of  saying  to  our  clients.  "I  would  like  to 
handle  your  case,  but  I  cannot,  in  all 
good  conscience,  tell  you  to  fight  It  be- 
cause. In  my  Judgment,  the  cost  of  the 
condemnation  proceedings.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  go  through 
with  It  after  the  Jury  has  assessed  a 
value  on  your  property,  will  cost  you  so 
much  that  you  would  t>e  t)etter  off  to  sur- 
render to  the  Government  and  let  Ihem 
have  it  for  what  you  know  Is  less  than  Its 
value  " 

Why  Mr  President,  that  course  of  ftc- 
tlon  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  Its  relatlorishlp  with  Its 
citizens  This  is  a  case  In  which  the 
Gavernment  would  put  Itself  In  the  posi- 
tion of.  in  effect,  blackjacking  private 
citizens  Into  surrendering  to  it  by  accept- 
ing a  price  which  Federal  officials  would 
offer,  or  else  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
expense  of  condemnation  proceedings, 
attorneys'  fees,  and  other  ccvsta  con- 
cerned 

This  practice  should  be  stopped  In 
my  State.  It  has  tieen  stopped  In  regard  to 
ail  condemnation  actions  brought  In  the 
State  court  Many  other  States  have 
done  so.  also.  In  regard  to  State  condem- 
nation proceedings 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  In  my  State  the 
Statute  provides  that  the  case  would  go 


to  the  jury,  the  jury  would  fix  a  price, 
and  then  If  the  State  did  not  like  the 
price,  the  State  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  attorney's  fees  and  the  cost  of  putting 
the  private  citizen  Into  the  condemnation 
courtro  'i 

I  think  my  bill  provides  a  fair  and 
equitable  procedure 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  Introduced  at  this  point  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

The  bUl  iS  3883 »  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  costs,  expenses, 
and  attorneys  fees  to  defendants  In  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  after  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  just  compen- 
sation, or  after  abandonment  of  such  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  Introduced  by 
Mr  Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarj-,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S    3B83 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTJrexentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (ai 
chapter  181  of  title  38.  tJolted  States  Code. 
Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section ' 

"i  2415    Actions    for    condemnation    of    real 
property 

If.  m  any  action  brought  by  the  tJnlted 
States  for  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  In 
real  property  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  etntnent  domain,  it  is  determined 
that  Just  compenaatlun  for  such  Interest  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  amount  offered  by  the 
t7nlled  States  for  such  Interest  before  the 
institution  of  that  action,  any  Judgment 
entered  lu  that  action  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  that  Interest  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  the  defendant  hav- 
ing title  to  that  Interest  of  1 1 )  the  amount 
determined  to  constitute  Just  compensation 
for  that  Interest,  and  i3)  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  costs  and  rea- 
son.ible  expenses  Incurred  by  such  defendant 
in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  that  action, 
including  a  rea.tonAble  attorneys  fee.  u  de- 
termined by  the  court  If.  after  the  Institu- 
tion of  any  such  action  the  United  States 
di'mlMea  such  action  before  Judgment  or 
such  act:on  Ls  dismissed  upon  motion  of  the 
defendant  having  title  to  that  Interest  for 
failure  of  prosecution  of  such  action,  the 
court  shall  enter  In  that  action,  upon  appli- 
cation made  by  such  defendant  Judgment 
requiring  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
lo  such  defendant  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  coats  and  reasonable 
expenses  Incurred  by  such  defendant  for  the 
preparation  of  trial  of  that  action,  including 
H  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  as  determined  by 
the  court  " 

lb*  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
l5  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  jUowlng  new  Item 

'3415    Actions     for    condemnation     of     real 
property 

SBC  3  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
8!iall  t>e  effective  with  respect  to  all  actions 
Drought  on  and  after  the  flrsl  clay  of  the 
third  month  t>eglnnlng  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment ol  this  Act  for  the  a^-qulaltlon  of 
any  Interest  in  real  property  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 


States  through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain. 


MEMORIAL  TO  WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Now  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  Introducing  today  for 
myself.  Senator  Case,  Senator  Robert- 
son, and  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  a 
bill  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress — Public  Law  87-364 — which  be- 
came law  on  Octobc-r  4.  1961.  The  Com- 
mission was  charged  with  developing 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  a 
suitable  memorial  to  this  great  Presi- 
dent, a  son  of  Virginia,  who  became  one 
of  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey's  greatest 
Governors.  The  members  of  this  Com- 
mission, under  the  chairman.'^hip  of  Dean 
Francis  S  Sayre.  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  develop  recommendations  for  a 
memorial  suitable  to  the  memory  of  our 
srholar-Presidenc  The  members  of  the 
Commission  were: 

Francis  B.  Sayre  Jr  .  chairman,  dean, 
Washington  Cathedral 

Harrison  A  Wuliams.  vice  chairman. 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 

David  K  E.  Bruce.  US  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

CLirroRD  P  CvsE.  Senator  from  New 
Jersey 

Cornelius  E  Gallagher.  Representa- 
tive from  New  Jersey 

Peter  H  B.  Frelinghtjysen,  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Jersey 

George  B    Hartzog.  Jr  .  Director,  Na- 
tional Park  Service 
Chester  R    Huntley 
Douglas  M.   Knight,  president.  Duke 
University 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  great  amount  of  thought  and  hard 
work  that  has  gone  Into  the  preparation 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Com- 
mission report  I  want  to  thank  my  dls- 
tlriguLshed  colleagues  on  that  Commis- 
sion for  their  fine  contributions  to  this 
successful  and  useful  report,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  September  29 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission  It  is  a 
happy  merger  of  the  two  points  of  view 
which  existed  among  the  members 
Some  felt  a  monument,  such  as  the  Lin- 
coln or  Jefferson  Monuments,  was  the 
most  suitable  memorial  to  President  Wil- 
son Others  felt  a  living  memorial,  such 
as  the  Kennedy  Library  was  more  appro- 
priate The  final  recommendation  em- 
bodied the  best  features  of  bo\h.  In  ad- 
dition, the  site  recommended  already  Ls 
designated  for  Federal  development  and 
acquisition,  and  development  of  the  site 
should  not  add  to  the  contemplated  cost 
Briefly  summarized,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission  called  for 

Designation  of  a  site  of  approximately 
four  square  blocks  across  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  National  Archives 
Building,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Square 

It  recommends  that  a  suitable  sculp- 
ture, expressive  of  the  spirit  and  accom- 
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plishments  of  Woodrow  Wilson  be  placed 
at  tlie  top  of  the  square  and  a  display 
area  depicting  new  ideas  in  international 
understanding  be  established  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lower  level.  The  bill  also  calls 
for  establishment  of  a  center  for  scholars 
as  the  first  of  several  buildings  on  the 
periphery  of  the  square. 

Ultimately,  it  Is  envisioned,  the  area 
bounded  by  E  Street,  Sixth  Street,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  and  Ninth  Street  would 
be  encompassed  In  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
complex.  Tlie  area  already  has  been 
designated  for  Federal  development,  as 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  It  Is  presently  oc- 
cupied primarily  by  commercial  struc- 
tures. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  abolish  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Commission,  which  was  created 
only  to  recommend  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress. And  it  would  designate  the  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  or  Us  permanent  successor  as  the 
agency  to  make  detailed  plans  for  and 
carry  out  establishment  df  the  Wilson 
Memorial. 

The  legislation  Instructs  the  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue or  Its  successor  to  carry  out  design 
and  cost  studies,  specifically  Including 
possible  nongovernmental  sources  of 
funds,  and  to  report  to  the  President 
within  1  year  after  p€issage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  turn,  the  President  will  submit  to 
Congress  such  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing further  legislation,  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr  President,  it  Is  my  view,  and  I 
know  Uiat  it  is  shared  by  my  colleagues, 
that  we  could  not  have  found  a  more 
fitting  memorial  to  a  President  who  was 
as  dLstlnguished  for  his  scholarship  as  for 
his  statesmanship.  As  president  of 
Princeton  University  he  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  academic  life  of  this 
country  As  President  of  the  United 
States  he  was  deeply  committed  to  the 
Ideals  and  goals  of  International  peace 
and  amity  among  nations.  A  center  for 
vL'sittng  .scholars  in  the  very  heart  of 
Washington  will  provide  a  place  of  work 
and  study  for  scholars  In  every  field  who 
will  have  easily  available  to  them  the  un- 
paralleled re.sources  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Archives,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  the  decorative  sculpture  and  park, 
which  will  be  an  Integral  i>art  of  this 
living  memorial,  will  add  new  beauty  and 
dignity  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  his- 
toric axis  linking  the  two  branches  of  our 
Government 

I  am  happy  that  Senator  Robertson 
and  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  have 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  I  well 
remember  the  eloquent  and  fascinating 
testimony  of  the  two  Senators  before 
the  Commission  In  Woodrow  WUson 
the  Old  Dominion  gave  to  the  Nation  an- 
other statesman  in  the  tradition  of  Jef- 
fcnson.  Madison,  and  Monroe. 

Mr  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  act  speedily  on  this  resolution.  It 
has  been  more  than  40  years  since  the 
death  of  President  Wilson.  TTie  stretch 
of  time  has  not  diminished  the  stature 


of  President  Wilson;  it  has  made  his 
greatness  and  his  selfless  idealism  even 
more  apparent.  As  we  look  to  the  past, 
we  can  draw  Inspiration  from  his  words 
and  from  his  wisdom.  A  public  memo- 
rial to  this  great  man,  and  particularly 
one  which  encourages  the  kind  of 
scholarship  Wilson  so  loved,  is  long  over- 
due. I  know  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  debt  it  owes  this  man  and 
will  act  speedily  on  the  resolution  in- 
troduced today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and.  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  blU  (S.  3884)  to  authorize  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  fur- 
therance of  the  recommendations  contained 
In  the  report  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission,  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  September  29,  1966.  and  in  further- 
ance of  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  National  Historic  Slt«, 
th«  Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  or  Its  successor  In  Interest,  in  con. 
Eultatlon  with  other  interested  agencies  of 
the  Federa^  Government,  shall  prepare  de- 
tailed plans  and  cost  estimates  for  the  de- 
velopment, within  the  area  In  the  northwest 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bounded 
on  the  north  by  E  Street,  on  the  south  by 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  Sixth 
Street  and  on  the  west  by  Ninth  Street,  of  a 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
area  bounded  on  the  north  by  E  Street, 
on  the  south  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the 
east  by  Seventh  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Ninth  Street  is  hereby  designated  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Square.  The  Commis- 
sion shaU  include  In  such  plans,  as  a 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  contributions 
toward  world  peao4,  provisions  for: 

(a)  a  suitable  sculpture,  expressive  of 
the  spirit  and  accc»npllsbments  of  Woodrow 
WUson; 

(b)  a  full  study  of  the  cost,  architectural 
design  nongovernmental  source  of  funds, 
and  plans  for  the  appropriate  development 
of  the  area  hereinbefore  designated  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  Square; 

(c)  a  full  study  of  the  cost,  architectural 
design,  nongovernmental  source  of  funds, 
and  plans  for  the  operation  of  a  Center  for 
Scholars  to  be  located  within  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  area.  Such  study  shall  be 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Commission  referred 
to  above. 

Skc.  2.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
PetuisylTanla  Avenue,  or  its  successor  in 
Interest,  shall  submit  to  the  President  the 
detailed  plan  and  cost  estimates  referred  to 
In  Section  1  of  this  Act.  together  with  such 
other  Information  as  may  he  necessary.  The 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  such 
recommendatlOBs,  Including  further  legisla- 
tion, as  he  deems  appropriate. 

S»c.  3.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Oommlasion  1b  hereby  abolished. 


Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out   the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


TO  GRANT  CONSENT  TO  ARKANSAS 
RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  compact 
between  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

This  compact  was  negotiated  between 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  on 
a  consent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  August  1955.  After  about 
9  years  of  negotiations  the  two  States 
have  amicably  agreed  on  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  water  between  the  two 
States,  and  the  legislatures  of  both  States 
have  ratified  the  compact.  Now,  to  com- 
plete the  compact.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  ratification,  or  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  purposes  of 
this  compact  are:  First,  to  promote  in- 
terstate comity  between  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma ;  second,  to  divide 
and  apportion  equitably  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  and 
to  promote  the  orderly  development 
thereof;  third,  to  provide  an  agency  for 
administering  the  water  apportionment 
agreed  to  herein;  and  fourth,  to  encour- 
age the  maintenance  of  an  active  pollu- 
tion-abatement program  in  each  of  the 
two  States  and  to  seek  the  further  re- 
duction of  both  natural  and  manmade 
pollution  in  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  noncontro- 
versial  nature  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
hope  that  action  might  be  taken  on  It 
as  quickly  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the 
States  have  satisfied  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  consent  resolu- 
tion of  1955.  and  all  that  now  remains  for 
the  flnalization  of  the  compact  is  the 
ratification  by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  day  so  that  other 
Senators  who  may  desire  to  do  so  may 
add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refen-ed;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  bill  (S.  3885)  to  grant  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  to  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Basin  compact,  Kansas-Okla- 
homa, introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Monroney  i ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUSPENSION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ALLOWANCE  OF  AC- 
CELERATED DEPRECIATION  OP 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY— 
AMENDMEirrS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    9S0-9S3 

Mr.  WIT  J. JAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted four  amendments,  Nos.  950.  951,  952, 
and  953,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
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to  the  Mil  iKH  17807',  an  act  to  sus- 
pend  the  Investment  credit  and  the  al- 
lowance of  accelerated  depreciation  In 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  wnlch 
were  referred  to  the  Comxniltee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed 


EXJEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
19«6— AMENDMENT 

AMINDUKNT    NO      954 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  b>-  him, 
to  the  bill  S  3046'  to  strengthen  and 
improve  pro*? rams  of  assistance  for  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
which  was  ordered  to  Ite  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr  Murphy]  may  be  added 
ha  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  '8  Res 
65)  to  provide  a  suitable  electrical  pub- 
lic address  system  In  the  Senate 
Chamber 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Uie  city  oX   Clarlnda.  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poaes. 

6.  a4«J    An  %ct  ut  grant  th*  oon»nt  of  the 
Cungreaa   U>   ihe  aoc«pULnc«  of  certalo   glfla 
ad   decoraUiiua   from   foreign   goveriuaeuU. 
Id  for  other  pur{x«e», 

3  3080  An  ict  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  lalanda  to 
increase  the  special  revenue  bond  borrnwlug 
authority    and  far  other  porposea, 

3  30U6  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  tune  for  mailing  grant* 
thereunder,  and  for  uther  porpoaee, 

S  343J  An  act  to  maJLe  It  a  criminal  of- 
feose  to  steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purpoeee, 

S.  3716  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation servlcee  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 

S.  3807  An  n^  t  to  .unend  Public  Law  8»--iaa 
to  authorise  the  Atomic  Energy  CXtmrnlsslon 
to  enter  into  a  cooperAtive  arrangement  for 
a  large-scale  combination  nuclear  power- 
desalting  project,  and  appropriations  there- 
for, In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON   NOMINA- 
TION OP  WILLIAM  P    COPPLE,  OP 
ARIZONA.    TO    BE    U.S.    DISTRICT 
JUDGE,    DISTRICT   OF   ARIZONA 
Mr.  ERVIN      Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary,   I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
October  12,  1966.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

WUllam  P.  Copple,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U^.  district  judge,  district  of  Arizona, 
to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  89-372  approved  March  18,  1966 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sona Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EL»stland). 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClsllanI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr  HruskaI. 


ENROLLED  BTTJ.S  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  5.  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.401.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
llahment  of  the  Blgbom  Canyon  National 
Recrvatloaal  Area,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

8.  ISM.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  trlbea  to  maintain  ctvU  ac- 
tiona  In  Fwleral  district  oourta  without  re- 
gard to  tbe  SIO.OOO  limitation,  and  for  other 
purpoM*: 

S.  3070.  An  act  to  provld*  for  holding  terms 
of  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City; 

8.  94M.  An  aot  to  clarify  authorization  for 
Um  approvai  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wmimm  ATlatlon  Agency  at  the  leaa«  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  to 


the 


show  that  kind  of  indomitable  courage 
which    carries    them    to    final   success — 
may  good  fortune  ride  with  the  Dodgers 
this  year  as  It  did  a  year  ago. 
Ta  for^^^erTurl^'^  '""^^   goveriuaen-.  ^y^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr   Moss 

"  in  the  chair  1       May   the  Chair  observe 

that  we  hope  the  better  team  wins. 

Mr    GORE      Mr    President,    will    the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr  MANSPTELD  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  Mr  President.  In  view  of 
the  in.sular  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  provincial  atti- 
tude of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  KucHELl.  I  wish  to  express 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  not  having  the  performance 
and  prospects  of  thi*  pitcher  included  in 
the  prajer,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  make 
this  the  subject  of  a  Senate  resolution 

Though  I  am  somewhat  partial  as  be- 
tween the  Orioles  and  the  Dodgers  ordi- 
narily,  having   taken   part  In  a  cloak- 
^^_^_^^__^^_  room  sporting  venture  on  behalf  of  the 

Dodgers.  I  Just  would  not  permit  a  unan- 
WORLD  SERIES  WARMUP  Imous-consent   reaoluUon    in   behalf   of 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the  stalwart  athlete  from  Montana, 
when  the  1966  World  Series  begins  this  Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
afternoon,  the  eyes  of  millions  of  base-  I  sav  that  I  had  not  thought  of  that, 
ball  fans  will  be  on  a  young  man  who  is  The  distinguished  minority  leader  did 
the  pride  of  Montana  Dave  McNally,  make  the  suggestion,  after  I  made  my 
of  Billings  will  be  the  starting  pitcher  few  well-chosen  remarks 
for  the  Baltimore  Orioles  Mr-  GORE.     I  heard  it.   and  that  Is 

Dave  McNally  is  only  23      Yet  he  has     what  disturbed  me. 
been  pitching  in  the  big  leagues  for  3         Mr.  MANSFIELD.     But  I  am  afraid 
years     Each   year   his   record   has   im-     that  if   we   submitted   a   resolution   for 
proved.  ^a^e  McNally,   which  I  would  support 

Daves  many  friends  in  Montana  re-     without  question,  the  Senate  would  be- 
member  his  feat  of  pitching  the  Billings     come  engaged  in  a  filibuster,  and  there 
American  Legion  team  into  the  national     Is  some  other  Important  work  to  do. 
finals  with  New  Orleans  in  1960      It  Is         Mr.  GORE.     It  starts  about  4  o'clock. 
my  understanding  that  the  fans  in  Bill-     does  It  not? 

Ings  sent  him  on  the  eve  of  his  World  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
Serles  appearance  a  telegram  containing  rect.  Mr.  President.  In  response  to  the 
over  7  000  signatures.  Today  has  also  remarks  made  by  the  deputy  minority 
been  proclaimed  Dave  McNally  Day  leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
throughout  the  State  of  Montana.  The  CaUfomla  [Mr.  KuchilI,  may  I  say  that 
full  Montana  congressional  delegation  I  personaUy  would  pit  Dave  McNally 
Joins  our  colleagues  and  our  friends  and  against  Koufax,  Drysdale.  Osteen,  and 
constituent;  in  Montana  in  wishing  Dave  all  the  rest  of  the  Dodger  pitching  staff, 
the  best  of  success  In  his  pitching  en-  I  really  have  a  personal  interest  In  this 
deavors  yotmg  man,  because  I  knew  his  grand- 

Up   with   Montana   and.   Incidentally,     parents  very  well,  I  knew  his  father  ex- 
the  Orioles  tremely  well.  I  know  his  mother  very 

Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr  President,  will  the     well,  and  I  know  Something  about  this 
Senator  yield?  young  man  and  what  he  has  had  to  do 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  yield.  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  heights  which 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  am  are  now  his.  I  wish  him  the  very  best 
very  glad  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  Sen-  of  luck  today.  We  in  Montana  wlU  be 
ator  from  Montana,  for  the  purpose  of  disappointed  if  he  does  not  win.  But, 
saluting  a  young  American  and  a  great  as  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
athlete.  Mr  McNally,  from  his  home  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  has 
SUte.  But  let  the  Record  be  very  clear^sald.  may  the  better  team  win. 
that  there  shall  be  no  unanimity  of*"^  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
views  In  the  Senate  respecting  Senator     will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mawsfiild's  projected  hopes  of  success 
for  the  Orioles. 

In  all  the  history  of  American  baseball. 
there  never  has  been  a  more  Rifted  and 
effective  young  man  on  the  mound  than 
the  incomparable  Sandy  Koufax.  of  the 
Dodgers,  particularly  when  his  high 
qualifications  are  meshed  with  those  of 
Claude  Osteen  and  Don  Drjsdalc  The 
Dodgers  In  this  series  have  the  good 
wishes  of  a  great  number  of  us.  who  fol- 
low this  great  national  game. 

So  I  wish  to  say.  from  this  aide  of  the 
aisle — not  simply  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  of  California,  but  also  as  one 
who   has   seen   the  Dodgers  once  again 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  While  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  basebaU  this  morning. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  about 
these  athletes  or  these  teams,  but  fate 
has  made  me  a  supporter  of  the  Dodgers, 
and  particularly  In  the  second  Inning,  If 
the  Senator  knows  what  I  mean. 


IS  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HAMSTRINGINO  CANCER 
RESEARCH? 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr  President, 
I  rise  to  address  the  Senate  In  order  to 
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issue  a  warning  on  a  rather  unusual 
subject,  that  Is,  the  progressive  socializa- 
tion of  all  medical  research,  certain 
double  standards  Involved  therein,  and 
certain  disadvantages  stemming  there- 
from. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  those  of  us 
in  Congress  have  no  medical  training,  or, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  bureaucrats, 
no  medical  "expertise." 

Therefore,  one  would  suppose  that  we 
do  not  have  the  competence  and  should 
not  have  the  audacity  to  make  state- 
ments upon  medical  subjects. 

The  same  Is  true  of  many  subjects 
with  which  we  must  deal — space,  defense, 
foreign  policy,  and  so  forth.  Few  of  us 
have  expertise  in  any  of  these  subjects; 
none  of  us  have  expertise  in  all  of  them. 
However,  circumstances'-  force  us  In  all 
these  fields  to  make  judgments,  hope- 
fully informed  judgments. 

There  are  many  circumstances  when 
we  have  to  make  the  best  possible  judg- 
ments-on  subjects  which  are,  at  least  in 
part,  medical.  The  most  recent  is  medi- 
care. Before  that  was  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  EXrug  Act  of  1962.  Going  back 
tlirough  time,  one  will  recall  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  the  Kerr-MUls  Act,  and 
many  others  of  Federal  involvement  In 
the  medical  field. 

One  of  the  primary  current  medical 
subjects  with  which  Congress  feels  it 
desirable  to  deal  is  Federal  funds  for 
medical  research. 

Most  of  these  moneys  have  been  fimded 
through  the  10  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  largesse  of  Congress  has 
been  almost  unlimited.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  been  granted  ap- 
proximately one-half  billion  dollars  in 
a  decade.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  place  that  cancer  occupies  statis- 
tically in  present-day  causes  of  death 
and  the  intimate  familiarity  that  almost 
every  American  family  has  with  cancer. 
It  is  a  rare  person  who  has  neither  suf- 
fered the  disease  nor  has  not  had  a  close 
friend  or  relative  who  has  suffered  It. 
And  suffering  is  its  dominant  feature. 

No  wonder  the  American  people, 
through  the  Congress,  has  seen  fit  to 
have  a  Federal  crash  program  of  re- 
search on  cancer  through  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

Two  possible  criticisms  of  our  actions 
might  be  made : 

First.  We  are  too  free  with  the  money. 
But  In  view  of  the  human  suffering  that 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  is  trjdng  to 
alleviate,  it  Is  certainly  better  to  lean  on 
the  generous  side  rather  than  the  par- 
simonious side. 

Second.  We  might  be  accused  of  ig- 
noring what  might  be  called,  to  use  medi- 
cal tenps.  "side  effects"  or  "contraindl- 
catiorfs^'  of  the  whole  massive  crash  pro- 
tiram  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
This  Is  what  I  would  like  to  warn  against. 

What  possible  side  effects  or  contra- 
indications are  there  that  might  be  swept 
under  the  rug? 

Ctovemment  controlled  medical  re- 
search, which  verges  on  monopoly,  may 
possibly  delay  medical  advances.  Mo- 
nopolies by  their  very  nature  sUfle  com- 
petition and  hence  stifle  Initiative. 

Equally  important,  a  Oovemment 
monopoly — or   near   monopoly — ^in  this 


particular  field  of  research  may  be  the 
opening  wedge  of  socialized  medicine.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  reopen  the 
highly  emotional  debate  on  medicare. 
There  were  those,  particularly  among 
doctors,  who  considered  this  program  as 
socialized  medicine.  I  disagreed  with 
them  on  this  point.  But  I  call  their 
attention  today  to  our  whole  medical 
research  program  which  is  tending  very 
strongly  toward  Government  monopoly 
If  not  socialized  medicine.  The  Federal 
Government  controls  the  bulk  of  funds 
and  ultimately  the  bulk  of  decisions  in 
virtually  all  medical  research. 

Our  doctors  stand  for  free  enterprise. 
Although  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
them  on  their  stand  on  social  and  politi- 
cal Issues,  I  certainly  admire,  as  do  all 
Americans,  the  value  they  place  upon 
Individual  Initiative  and  responsibility. 

Where  do  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion fit  Into  this  problem  of  research? 

In  roughly  a  decade,  the  NCI  has  spent 
$500  million  and  has  tested  approxi- 
mately 170.000  drugs — all  admittedly 
without  much  result  except  in  a  few  very 
rare  types  of  cancer. 

Certainly  one  should  not  downgrade 
this  massive  effort.  The  apisroximately 
30,000  hiunan  guinea  pigs  used  by  the 
NCI  would  almost  certainly  have  died 
anyway  and  they  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  hiunanlty. 

Again,  one  should  not  criticize  the  NCI 
for  Its  efforts  which  have  been  strenuous. 

Unfortimately,  their  efforts  have 
been — again,  with  minor  exceptions — 
imyieldlng  of  positive  results.  Naturally 
this  has  led  to  an  Increased  sense  of  ur- 
gency. One  might  almost  say  a  sense 
of  near-panic.  This  attitude  was  articu- 
lated recently  In  an  NCI  bulletin  which 
urged: 

Hurry,  hurry,  and  use  the  new  cancer  drug 
before  it  stops  working. 

NCI's  approach  has  concentrated  a 
large  part  of  their  efforts  on  cytotoxic 
chemotherapy,  that  is,  exorcising  tumors 
via  powerful  drugs,  even  drugs  of  ex- 
tremely high  toxicity,  which  poison  cells: 
hopefully,  cancer  cells  more  than  normal 
cells.  This  they  have  done  with  the  ac- 
quiescence if  not  the  blessing  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  which  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  clinical  use  of 
all  drugs.  Including  those  used  In  cancer 
research. 

There  has  been  very  little  emphasis  in 
NCI  on  relatively  nontoxic  approaches, 
some  radically  different. 

One  such  ai^roach  is  tliat  cancer — or 
cancers^  to  be  more  accurate — are  the 
result  of  certain  metabolic  Imbalances 
which  can  be  corrected  not  by  highly 
toxic  drugs  but  primarily  by  restoring 
the  balance. 

One  theory  Is  that  the  Imbalance  Is 
enzymlc;  that  Is,  cancerous  cells  have  a 
different  enzyme  activity  than  normal 
cells.  A  primary  clinical  researcher  In 
this  field  is  Dr.  P.  L.  Shlvely,  Sr.,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Dr.  Shlvely,  who  has  been  a  general 
practitioner  aind  surgeon  for  almost  50 
years,  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  as  well  as  his  coimty 
and  State  medical  societies.  He  practices 
at  the  Miami.  VaUey  Hoq>ltal  of  Dayton, 


and  he  has  been  awarded  certificates  of 
distinction  both  by  the  hospitfil  and  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Shlvely,  who  has  researched  exten- 
sively In  the  field  of  enzymes,  began  his 
research  into  enzymlc  effects  on  cancer 
In  1951.  Unfortimately,  Dr.  Shlvely  has 
not  had  formal  training  as  a  medical  re- 
searcher per  se.  Even  more  unfortu- 
nately, to  my  knowledge  he  has  not 
sought  Federal  funds  for  his  research. 

The  FDA  forbade  him  in  1964  to  con- 
tinue using  enzymes  in  the  treatment  of 
his  cancer  patients,  on  the  grounds  that 
more  tests  In  animals  should  be  done; 
but  when  Dr.  Shlvely  asked  the  FDA 
to  review  with  him  as  it  routinely  does 
with  drug  companies  further  proposed 
animal  tests,  the  FDA  refused.  I  re- 
ceived complaints  from  Dr.  Shlvely  be- 
cause, as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  I  was  conducting  hearings 
on  FDA's  administrative  practices  and 
tactics  against  drug  manufacturers,  med- 
ical researchers,  food  processors,  and  so 
forth.  He  has  con  Untied  to  write  of  his 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  FDA. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Dr.  Shively's  com- 
plaints fall  squarely  within  the  investi- 
gations of  the  subcommittee.  However, 
they  certainly  do  raise  serious  questions 
which  are  of  Importance  to  me  as  an  In- 
dividual Senator  who  must  pass  upon 
Federal  programs  of  aid  to  medical  re- 
search. Also,  In  my  view,  they  reflect 
serious  shortcomings  In  the  administra- 
tive practices  and  procedures  of  the  FDA. 
For  example,  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
courts  in  cases  involving  medical 
research. 

Consequently,  I  have  consulted  several 
friends  with  medical  training,  and  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Shlvely 
should  have  been  permitted  to  continue 
his  enzymlc  research — not  on  the  theory 
that  he  had  discovered  a  breakthrough 
in  the  search  for  the  cause  and.'or  cure 
of  various  types  of  cancer  but  that  he 
may  have  opened  the  door  to  such  a  dis- 
covery. One  such  medical  adviser  is  Dr. 
Miles  H.  Robinson  of  Potomac.  Md.  Dr. 
Robinson  is  an  admitted  iconoclast  in 
the  eyes  of  the  FDA,  but  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  express  a  judgment  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  permitting  E^r.  Shlvely  to 
continue  his  cancer  research.  I  asked 
Dr.  Robinson  to  give  me  a  report  on  tills 
subject  and  he  has  done  so.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  study  and  outlines 
some  of  the  dangers  that  face  us  If  we 
permit  Government  to  stifle  all  Independ- 
ent medical  research. 

The  report  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  ask  consent  that  a  brief  summary  of 
the  report  as  well  as  the  report  itself  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Thoughtful  persons,  both  lay  and  medi- 
cal, should  find  it  of  considerable  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siunmary 
and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^    ormjifi   or   bobinson   ri3»obt 

In  his  report.  Dr.  Robinson,  a  physician 
who  has  taught  and  done  reeearch  in  physi- 
ology and  pharmacology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbllt  medical  schools, 
cites  recent  medical  advances  showing  that 
the  use  of  enzymes  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
body  imbalances  and  to  rejuvenate  or  elimi- 
nate cancer  cells  is  a  rational  procedure,  and 
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thftt  the  enzymes  Dr  Shlvely  uses  ha»«  ap- 
fmnnXlj  caa««d  re(rr«««lon  of  cancer  in  pa- 
ttenu  wbo««  CAM*  are  daacrlt>«d,  and  are  also 
known  to  txave  deflnlle  anucancer  eflecta  in 
^ntTn^\m  The  latter  is  tne  usual  reaaon  lor 
■KMt  NCI  clinical  tnaia  oi  potential  anU- 
Q^ncax  drugs  Trie  report  states  tbat  -lie 
NCI  is  about  to  teet  a  different  enzyme  ca 
mlxaals.  but  has  not  yet  tested  an  enzyme 
on  cancer  patients 

rO\     PSEJtJDItT 

Despite  no  history  of  Injury  to  any  of  the 
193  patients  given  the  mixture  of  enzymes 
m  ten  years,  the  PDA  blocked  Dr  Shlvely's 
InTwtlgatlon  on  the  grounds  that  more  anl- 
nuU  safety  studiee  m  the  enzymea  should  be 
done,  yet  the  PDA  refused  for  seven  months 
to  revte-w  for  Dr  Shlvely  as  it  routinely  does 
for  drug  companies,  proposed  further  anl- 
nuU  studies  invo;vla«  an  expenditure  uf  »25.- 
000  subnUtted  by  Dr  Shlvely.  until  Senator 
Long  began  his  Inquiry  Into  FDA  actions  in 
the  case 

LAX  FDA  StTHl VISION  OF  NCT  lUVCSTIGATOaS 

At  the  iame  time.  It  Is  charged,  govern- 
ment paid  investigators  working  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  also  under  PDA 
•upenrlslon.  were  allowed  to  test  highly  toxic 
anticancer  dnigs  on  cancer  patients  in  a  neg- 
ligent and  tULsafe  manner:  that  is.  the  PDA 
waa  allegedly  using  one  staniard  of  safety, 
efficacy,  and  deelgn  of  clinical  tests  for  tne 
Uttle  investigator  and  his  proposed  ren-edy. 
but  a  dliTerent  standard  for  government  paid 
HCI  Investigators  using  the  drugs  of  big 
drug  companies 

TWINrORMBD    PATTCNTS     AND     trNNSCkSSAST 
DEATHS 

Numerous  quotations  from  NCI  s  Cancer 
Chemotherapy  Reports  are  cited  which,  it  is 
claimed,  show  that  the  cytotoxic  i  cell  poi- 
soning) anticancer  drugs  tested  by  the  NCI 
ar«  highly  toxic,  that  patients  are  not  ade- 
quately Informed  of  the  risks  and  that  un- 
neceaaary  misery  and  deaths  are  caused  by 
theae  drugs 

wmsxTvn  or   nci   tkirapt    sxAGtiBL^rto 

It  Is  also  charged  that  the  FDA  tolerates 
•i&ggerated  and  unjustified  claims  by  NCT 
Investigators  of  the  benefits  of  these  cyto- 
toxic drugs.  Por  example,  that  the  NCI  snly 
recently  acknowledged  that  shrinkage  of 
tumor  by  an  anticancer  drug  l.s  not  worth- 
while If  the  patients  life  Is  shortened  A 
recent  NCI  study  is  quoted  which  states 
that  cancer  chemotherapy  slgnincantly 
benefits  only  a  rare  cancer  choriocarcinoma. 
acute  lymphocytic  leukemia  In  children,  and 
•■poaalbly"  breast  cancer  using  honnonea. 
■ven  these  alleged  benefits  In  the  first  two 
types  of  cancer  have  been  strongly  chal- 
lenged by  medical  critics,  according  to  medi- 
cal literature  cited  In  the  report. 

NCIS       ECC-CKICXkN    SITUATTON" 

An  NCI  report  uses  the  expression,  the 
"egg-chicken  situation"  to  describe  the 
problem  of  trying  to  decide  which  comee 
first  In  drug  deaths  in  teat*  on  cancer 
patients  the  easentlal  toxicity  of  the  drug 
or  to  the  Inveetlgator  puahlng"  higher  doees 
of  anticancer  drugs  in  patients  with  un- 
reaponslve  cancers  In  another  NCI  report, 
government  Investigators  considered  treat- 
ment by  a  drug  In  three  patients  to  be  suc- 
umafiil.  although  all  the  patients  died  with 
toxic  rymptonis  from  the  drug  m  a  week. 
nine  days,  or  two  months  later 

'  sMoitt-nuLkD  aoow     kmcr 

Another  NCI  report  deacnbes  various  dlf- 
lloultlea  of  a  group  of  governmental  inveetl- 
gators  in  deciding  whether  an  anticancer 
drug  works,  such  as  '  personal  persuasion 
.  .  .  general  criterion  followed  t>y  al;  members 
may  be  bent  to  fit  a  special'  situation  .  . 
powerful  exhortations  may  be  made  the 

'•moka-fllled    room'    effect    in    which    voting 
ooeurs  with  decisions  made   by  ultm  majori- 


ties  rather  than    by   general   agreement 
tne   evaluator  «   paUenoe  a   p«ilient   with 

an  impress'  /e  tunwr  regreaslon  but  very  se- 
vere toxic  eactlou  can  be  recoriled  as  Irnvlng 
Deuofited  signiflcamiy  when  clinically  this 
■u^a  not  tjue 

ATTITUDBB    BEHIND    THE    SCINE8 

Ttie  report  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  PDA  and  the  NCI  toward  un- 
orthodox cancer  treatments  may  be  more  uti- 
sympatbeuc  and  dictatorial  than  It  should 
be  because  NCI  teeu  of  such  treatments  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  outside  observers  would 
throw  open  to  public  view  the  testing  pro- 
ceduree  and  the  equivocal  results  obtained 
with  favored  drugs  One  comment  published 
in  NCI  s  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Reports 
Hurry,  hurry,  and  use  the  new  cancer  drug 
before   it  stops   working' 

TIMS    roa    A    CHANGS 

The  report  concludes  that  It  Is  time  for  a 
different,  more  critical,  and  more  physiologi- 
cal approach  to  a  cancer  cure  than  the  cyto- 
toxic drugs  presently  In  use.  that  Dr 
Shlvely's  enzyme  treatment  appears  to  be  a 
step  In  the  right  dlrecUon  attempting  to 
restore  the  physiological  balance  of  the  body 
I  a  type  of  treatment  recenUy  recommended 
by  br  Bergel.  dean  of  the  Chester  Beatty 
Cancer  Institute  in  liondon  — Royal  Cancer 
Hospital  1  .  and  that  the  use  by  the  FDA  of 
a  double  standard  m  Its  regulatory  activities 
stifles  the  Independence  of  the  individual 
physician,  favors  monopoly  and  stagnation 
in  the  field  of  cancer  research,  and  denlea  the 
right  of  informed  choice  to  cancer  pat.enu 

The  report  includes  ninety-five  references. 
of  which  sixty-four  are  'o  the  medical  sci- 
entific literature,  and  thirty-eight  are  quoUi- 
tlons  from  NCI's  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Re- 
ports 

Report   or   Mn.K8   H    Robinson     MD 

INTaODCCTlON 

Re:iulu  cUnmed  by  Dr  F.  L  Shively.  S' 
Dr  Shlvely  Is  convinced  that  he  has  seen 
st.ftenlng.  liquefaction,  decrease  in  size,  and 
disappearance  of  cancer  maseee  together  with 
increased  mobility  of  the  patient  and  pro- 
longation of  life  in  some  cases,  following  his 
enzyme  therapy  One  course  of  his  treat- 
ment consists  of  dally  Intravenous  Infusions 
for  24  days  of  a  mixture  of  enzymes  i  Proteo- 
lytic pepsinogen,  trypsin,  and  chymotrypsln. 
nueleolytlc;  deoxyiibonucleiwe  and  rlbo- 
Duciease.  lipolytic  lipase,  given  cwally.  pend- 
ing further  work  on  an  intravenous  prep«ira- 
tlon  I .  and  a  patient  may  receive  several  such 
course* 

For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  tr«At- 
ing  advanced  cancer  cases  In  &flaml  Valley 
Hospital,  this  city,  with  proteolytic  eMymea 
Intravenously  Over  this  period"  of  time  I 
have  treated  193  cases  and  have  given  4d06 
intravenous  Injections  There  have  been  no 
side  effects,  reactions,  of  any  kind,  save  in 
three  (3i  per  cent  of  cases  that  react  Ui  chy- 
motrypeln  Armour  and  Company  any  one 
I  1  I  per  cent  but  In  my  hands  three  (3)  per 
cent  have  reacted  This  reaction  has  been 
mild  and  was  over  In  15  to  20  minutes  There 
have  been  no  111  effects  The  cases  that  react 
are  those  patients  that  had  hiid  asthma  or 
hayfever  and  or  urticaria  i  bold  hi  ven  i 
With  the  now  established  proper  doses,  I  am 
liquefying  cancer  tissue  at  will.  This  Is  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  scleatlflc  Investi- 
gation  that  this  has   been   accomplished  "  ' 

DeAmtwn  o!  enzymes 
Enzymes  are  defined  as  protein  catalysts 
created  by  living  cells  whlcji.  In  exceedingly 
small  amounts,  enable  cells  to  perform  with 
speed  and  precision  a  multitude  of  chemi- 
cal reactions  that  otherwise  would  *rMr  with 
immeasurable  slowness  at  the  samB  temper- 
ature «r,d  pressure  '     The  enzymes  Dr   Shlve- 
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ly  uses  are  highly  purified  extracts  of  bovine 
tissues,  mauulactured  by  the  'Worthlng- 
toa  Biological  Corp  ,  of  Freehold.  N  J. 

FDA  first  allou).  then  /orbtd*.  Dr.  Stiively  s 
iniesttgatton 
The  FDA.  after  granting  him  pernUsslon 
a  years  ago  to  proceed  with  this  treatment 
on  an  experimental  basts.'  shortly  thereafter 
withdrew  Its  approval.'  and  effectively 
blocked  his  work  by  forbidding  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  the  enzymes  to  him 

Since  November  1964.  the  FDA  has  held  up 
his  work  on  the  alleged  basis  of  Inadequate 
evidence  of  safety  of  the  enzyme.s  when  In- 
Jetted  into  animals.  Inadequate  design  of  the 
clinical  studios,  and  inadequate  information 
about  manufacturing  controls  and  labelling 
of  the  enzymes  '  On  December  17,  1965.  the 
PDA  confined  Its  objections  to  the  question 
of  animal  safety  teste.'  but  on  August  26. 
196«.  the  FDA  returned  to  Its  original  ob- 
jKtlons.* 

FDA  refused  to  discuss  protocols  for  anirnal 
safety  teata 
Since  last  January.  Dr  Shlvely  has  tried 
to  get  the  FDA  to  review  proposals  submittal 
to  him  by  a  drug  lesung  hrm  for  running 
the  necessary  animal  safety  testa  at  a  cost 
to  him  of  approximately  »2a.0CKl  •  The  FDA. 
which  in  other  cases  routinely  advises  on  the 
experimental  design  of  such  proposals,  made 
no  reply  for  seven  months  to  his  repent<?d 
requests  for  such  routine  advice.  A  week 
after  the  writer  contacted  the  FDA  for  In- 
formation, the  FDA  wrote  Dr.  Shlvely  that 
tne  proposed  safety  tests  appeared  satisfac- 
tory except  for  one  or  two  additional  obser- 
vations of  effects  which  should  be  made.' 
F'-eedom  and  medical  progress  are  tnfoiicd 
Pundamental  Issues  of  fret"dom  and  med- 
ical progress,  as  well  as  matters  of  fact,  are 
involved  In  the  question  of  whether  Dr. 
Shlvely's  enzyme  treatment  has  shown  pr  >m- 
Ise  or  benefit  to  cancer  patients  and  sli>j'.;ld 
be  allowed  to  continue,  or  whether  It  has 
been  harmful,  useless,  or  Illogical  and  should, 
therefore,  be  Interdicted. 

In  the  first  place,  history  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  Individual  men  In  science  and 
elsewhere,  dedicated,  inspired,  and  unham- 
pered by  the  insidious  weaknesses  which  are 
ever  at  work  in  any  bure:iucracy.  who  have 
made  great  discoveries  of  lasting  benefit  to 
mankind   for  example 

Suppose  Robert  Koch  had  needed  a  re- 
search grant  to  study  the  cause  of  anthrax 
An  obscure  district  physician,  without  uni- 
versity or  research  institution  affiliation,  he 
wished  to  develop  original  techniques  to  ex- 
plore a  new  field.  He  worked  not  in  a  labora- 
tory, but  In  his  own  house  It  seems  obvious 
that  he  would  have  been  brushed  off  quickly 
by  almost  any  foundation  or  fund-granting 
agency  operating  according  to  current  prac- 
tices. 

"Suppose  Edward  Jenner  had  applied  for  a 
grant  He  was  a  country  practitioner,  with- 
out university  or  research  institution  afflUa- 
tlon  He  proposed  to  investigate  an  old  wlve.'i' 
tale,  that  cow-pox  would  prevent  smallpox 
He  planned  to  test  his  poetulatlon — on  hu- 
man beings,  vrtthout  prior  trial  on  animals 
He  had  no  statistically  sound  plan. 

"Would  any  respectable  voluntary  founda- 
tion or  government  agency  give  such  a  crack- 
pot funds'' 

'Koch  and  Jenner  were  fortunate  that 
their  studies  did  not  depend  on  successful  re- 
search grant  applications  under  1963  condl- 
rions."  • 

•Although  the  evidence  accumulated  by 
Jenner  seemed  conclusive  the  practice  (of 
vaccination  I  met  with  violent  opposition 
Howfver.  the  eventual  acceptance  of  his 
the&iii  was  r.ignlfied  In  a  public  declaration  by 
upwards  of  seventy  of  the  principal  phyfil- 
cians  and  surgeons  In  London.  The  learned 
societies  throughout  Europe  hastened  to  elect 
him   to   membership-  -with   the   notable  ex- 
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ceptlon  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which 
required  him  to  pass  an  examination  In 
Classics  "  •  (Contents  of  parentheses  sup- 
plied). 

/  Obligation  of  the  government  and  of  the  prl- 
I  vale  investigator  to  guard  against  ejcploita- 

'  tion  of  the  public 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  difficult  and 
subtle  field  of  medical  treatment,  the  more 
hazardous  the  treatment  Is,  and  or  the  more 
people  who  are  receiving  and  paying  for  it, 
the  more  right  the  government  has  to  regu- 
late that  treatment  and  the  more  obligation 
rests  upon  an  Independent  physician  to  call 
in  colleagues  to  verify  his  work  and  to  make 
certain  that  his  objectivity  has  not  been 
blinded  by  his  enthusiasm. 

Government  controls,  therefore,  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  exploitation  of  the  public, 
but  the  rights  of  nJI  Individuals  must  be  pro- 
tected. In  a  democracy,  this  is  achieved 
by  a  balance  of  power,  and  a  gradation  and 
division  of  resjxjnslblUty  between  different 
groups  and  Individuals,  within  a  framework 
of  laws  and  regulations. 

It  Is.  of  course.  Important  that  there  be 
no  double  standard  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment regulatory  agency,  under  which  gov- 
ernment medical  Investlg.itors  are  free  to 
try  out  their  Ideas  on  patients  as  to  new, 
unproved,  or  dangerous  remedies.  In  violation 
of  the  very  regulations  and  standards  which 
are  used  to  block  the  research  work  of  the 
Independent  investigator  who  Is  not  In  the 
pay  of   the  government. 

Possible  incentives  for  Government  agencies 
to  be  unfair  about  cancer  research 

ESsDeclally  In  the  field  of  cancer  research, 
where  the  need  for  progress  Is  Imperative 
and  the  rewards  Incalculable,  there  are 
powerril  incentives  for  the  governmental 
agencies  concerned  to  be  prejudiced  against 
an  outelde  medical  Investigator;  because  the 
government  person  or  his  bureaucratic  con- 
sultants In  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
who  actually  make  the  decision  to  stop  the 
Investigative  work  of  an  indejjendent  phy- 
sician, are  usually  themselves  In  competi- 
tion with  him.  They  or  their  associates  are 
also  doing  research  work,  upon  the  volume  of 
which  their  jobs  may  depend,  and  by  which 
they  hope  to  discover  a  cure  for  cancer. 
Their  very  competence  to  judge  the  work  of 
Dr   Shlvely  derives  directly  from  this  fact. 

No  matter  how  dedicated  government  per- 
sonnel may  be  to  humanity  and  to  democ- 
racy, and  unquestionably  on  the  whole  their 
dedication  Is  very  great,  their  personal  in- 
terests Involving  success  In  their  own  re- 
search work  and  their  control  over  vast 
medical  research  funds,  favor  a  closed  shop 
iind  an  Incentive  to  Ignore  or  hamper  the 
Independent  medical  Investigator  who  Is  not 
in  the  government  or  not  subsidized  by  the 
government.' 

Our  first  concern,  therefore,  should  be  to 
ensure  that  a  governmental  authority,  which 
has  the  decisive  power  to  stop  the  creative 
'A-ork  of  an  Individual.  Is  scrupulously  fair, 
reasonable,  and  unprejudiced 

The  foregoing  considerations  all  play  a 
part  In  determining  whether  »r  not  Dr. 
Shlvely  Is  getting  a  fair  deal  in'  his  efforts 
to  proceed  with  his  medical  investigation  In 
•he  face  of  PD.A  opp>o8ltlon. 

SOURCES  or  INFORMATION  FOt  THIS  REPORT 

These  consist  of  (a)  copies  of  letters  from 
Dr  Shlvely  to  Rep  L.  H.  Pountaik  on  October 
26.  1965.'-  and  to  Senator  Edward  'V.  Lono  on 
April  iH.  1966."  (bi  Various  outUnee  and 
case  histories  prepared  by  Dr.  Shlvely  describ- 
ing the  theory,  technique,  and  results  of  his 
'•nzyme  cancer  therapy  (c)  Copies  of  the 
"'>rrespondence  between  Dr.  Shlvely  and  the 
FDA  supplied  by  both  of  them,  (d)  Dlscus- 
Mons  with  Dr  Shlvely  and  with  several  medi- 
cal scientists  In  the  PDA  and  National  Cancer 
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Institute,    (e)     References    In    the    medical 
literature  cited  by  Dr.  Shlvely,  by  the  NCI 
scientists,  or  found  by  the  writer. 
mEN'nncATiOK  and  pbofessional  standing  or 

DR.     SHIVELY 

Dr.  Shlvely  Is  a  member  of  the  county, 
state,  and  national  divisions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association."  and  has  staff  privileges 
In  the  Miami  Valley  Hospital  of  DavOon.'* 
He  Is  an  experienced  surgeon  and  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  and  was  recently  awarded 
Certificates  of  Distinction  both  by  the  Miami 
Valley  Hospital  "  and  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Association."  He  has  been  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Red  Cross  for  eighteen 
years."  and  on  the  Dayton  Board  of  educa- 
tion for  eight  years  apd  two  times  president.-^ 
All  his  treatment  of  cancer  j>atients  with 
enzjrmes  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the 
Miami  Valley  Hospital  under  the  supervision 
of  its  medical  staff  board  of  revieu-.'"  * 

PRELIMINARY  CBITIQUE  OF  DR.  SHIVELY'S  CANCER 
TREATMENT 

Case  histories 

The  following  are  brief  summaries  of  some 
of  Dr.  Shlvely's  cases: 

J.  P.  Eyler.  Fibrosarcoma  of  the  face. 
After  14  days  if  enzyme  infusions,  tevere 
Jaundice  dlBapp>eared,  appetite  improved,  ab- 
dominal distress  ceased,  and  he  gained  four 
pounds.  Pour  months  later,  after  another 
13  infusions,  tumor  mass  spontaneously  rup- 
tured through  the  skin.  A  few  days  later 
a  globular  tumor  mass  was  easily  enucleated 
by  surgery.  (It  Is  now  standard  practice  to 
use  cancer  chemotherapy  In  the  occasionally 
successful  attempt  to  decrease  a  tumor  mass 
temporarily  and  thus  make  it  possible  or 
more  feasible  to  excise  it  surgically.  At  pres- 
ent all  drugs  for  this  purpose  are  very  toxic  ) 

B.  Friend.  Hodgkins  Disease.  Disappear- 
ance of  one  mass  and  80  per  cent  decrease 
in  size  of  another  mass,  after  24  enzyme  In- 
fusions, 'With  further  decrease  in  size  after 
another  24  Infusions,  followed  by  surgical  re- 
moval of  remaining  lymph  nodes  In  both 
armpits  and  one  groin. 

A.  L.  Destefano.  Rectal  cancer.  After  four 
Infusions  a  softening  of  the  mass  together 
With  discharge  of  partially  liquefied  material 
took  place,  and  by  the  end  of  24  Infusions 
there  was  change  of  color  of  the  cheeks  from 
ashen  grey  to  a  ruddy,  healthy  appearance. 
and  a  weight  gain  of  eight  pounds. 

P.  Hartlnger.  Carcinoma  of  the  tongue. 
After  six  Infusions,  metastases  in  the  neck 
softened,  liquefied,  and  could  be  aspirated. 
followed  by  general  Improvement  of  Infl.un- 
mation  and  swelling. 

H.  Oass.  Cancer  of  the  tongue.  After  four 
Infusions,  softening  and  discharge  of  con- 
siderable necrotic  material  and  after  12  in- 
fusions, general  improvement  in  color  and 
appetite  took  place.  One  month  after  end  of 
second  series  of  infusions,  he  coughed  up 
pieces  of  necrotic  material  from  lung 
metastases,  one  of  which  was  so  large 
(4x3x3  cms.)  that  it  had  to  be  helped  past 
the  epiglottis  'with  his  fingers. 

L.  R.  Johnson.  Cancer  of  the  tongue. 
Softening  and  liquefaction  of  neck  metastases 
after  six  enzyme  Infioslons,  with  liquefaction 
of  another  mass  after  16  infusions. 

M.  Ewan.  After  12  enzyme  inftosions, 
softening  of  ovarian  cancer  mass  and  dis- 
appearance of  abdominal  tenderness;  after  18 
Infusions  60  per  cent  decrease  in  size  of  mass 
and  resumption  of  menstruation,  which  had 
ceased  four  months  previously,  together  with 
feeling  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  preced- 
ing two  years. 

H.  C.  Cessation  of  fecal  discharge  through 
reotal-vagln&l  fistula  in  a  case  of  advanced 
ciucinoma  of  the  uterus,  within  28  hoiirs  after 
first  infusion  of  enzyme,  with  no  rectirrence 
of  fistulous  discharge  f c»'  two  years  and  nine 
months,  weight  gain  of  2S  pounds,  and  cessa- 
tion of  all  vaginal  discharges.  However,  pa- 
tient also  had  X-ray  therapy  immediately 
before  enzynM  Infusions,  which  were  discon- 


tinued due  to  persistent  vomiting  Vaginal 
p>arts  had  been  swollen  and  bleeding  in  con- 
nection with  the  fistula,  her  tongue  was 
swollen,  vision  indistinct,  and  she  appeared 
to  have  not  long  to  live  when  enzyme  in- 
fusions were  started 

A.  W.  Generalized  c-arcinomatosls.  second- 
ary to  breast  cancer.  Abdominal  fluid  in 
large  amounts  (more  than  8.000  cc  i  was 
withdrawn  by  paracentesis  and  did  not  recur 
In  connection  with  five  courses  of  enzyme 
infusions.  Fluid  in  lungs  disappeared  during 
another  course  of  injections  given  six  months 
lat^r. 

G.  McC.  Highly  malignant-metastatlc  car- 
cinoma of  the  liver  with  weight  loss,  extreme 
weakness  and  pain,  and  vomiting  after 
almost  every  meal.  Twenty  Infusions  of  an 
enzyme  (trypsin)  were  given,  and  vomiting 
In  the  next  nine  montiis  ceased  entirely, 
patient  gained  35  pounds,  returned  to  work, 
and  lived  in  good  health  for  the  next  five 
years.  Anotlier  course  of  infusions  was  given 
at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 

G.  G.  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  bladder 
v:i-M  lung  metastasis  and  hematuria.  After 
nine  infusions  of  enzymes,  hematuria  ceased, 
and  patient  began  passing  small  pieces  of 
tissue  per  urethra 

C.  L.  King.  Litx>sarcoma  of  the  arm  for 
■R'liich  amputations  was  advised  by  the 
Tumor  Bt>ard  of  St  Luke's  Hospital,  Pasa- 
dena. California,  one  month  after  tumor  was 
noticed  by  the  patient  in  January  1960  He 
was  given  a  life  expectancy  by  the  Tumor 
Board  of  six  months  without  amputation, 
and  only  one  year  even  with  amputation. 
Amputation  of  the  arm  was  refused,  and  two 
weeks  later  enzyme  Infusions  were  begun. 
After  three  infusions,  the  tumor  mass,  which 
liad  shown  no  signs  of  inflammation,  began 
to  liquefy  and  drained  spc  taneously.  like 
a  boll  coming  to  a  head.  Daily  irrigation  was 
then  carried  out  for  the  rest  oi  the  course  of 
24  daily  infusions  A  considerable  amount 
of  tumor  tissue  was  discharged  with  the 
daily  irrigations,  and  the  rest  of  the  p<tlpable 
tumor  surgically  removed  one  month  after 
l>egmnlng  the  infusions.  Three  years  later, 
the  patient  had  a  recurrence  of  the  liposar- 
coma  In  the  lung,  presumably  a  metastasis 
from  the  original  tumor  in  the  arm.  A  lobe 
of  the  lung  containing  the  new  tumor  was 
then  surgically  removed,  and  the  patient  is 
now  in  excellent  health  with  no  sign  of  a 
recurrence  (September  1966).  He  still  has 
his  ;irm.  but  the  question  remains  whether 
amputation  would  have  prevented  the  spread 
to  the  lung.  No  one  can  say  for  sure  whether 
the  cancer  cells  slipped  Into  the  blood  and 
Invaded  the  lung  before  or  after  amputation 
was  recommended.  The  fact  that  the  Tumor 
Board  gave  him  a  life  expectancy  of  only  one 
year  even  with  amputation  shows  that  It 
believed  the  cancer  had  already  spread  be- 
yond the  arm. 

The  variable  course  of  cancer 
Dr.  Shlvely's  case  records  Include  copies  of 
pathological  proof  of  cancer  In  all  cases. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  a  treatment  is 
effective  depends  upon  the  discrimination 
between  changes  which  naturally  may  occur, 
and  those  which  could  properly  be  ascribed 
to  the  treatment.  In  the  variable  course  of 
clinical  cancer,  some  alternate  healing  and 
breakdown  Is  constantly  going  on.  which 
changes  the  observable  signs,  and  many 
symptoms  can  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
patient's  hope  acting  through  powerful 
psycho-somatic  mechanisms.  To  all  this 
must  be  added  the  risk  of  sincere  but  un- 
conscious prejudice  of  the  observer. 

Nevertheless,  due  weight  must  be  given  to 
the  observations  of  a  skillful,  exjjerienced, 
and  dedicated  physician.  Dr.  Shlvely  has  had 
many  years  of  surgical  experience,  observing 
the  differences  between  cancerous  and  non- 
cancerous conditions,  and  he  is  obviously 
dedicated. 
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It  Is  or  Uitftreat  that  tb»  lio«pttal  r»ooitla 
ktvow  m  sOmoat  routine  rU«  of  the  white 
Mood  count  of  hi*  c»noer  p^Uente.  treated 
vlUi  enrymee.  m  contr«*t  to  the  >iincat 
routine  injury  and  deoreeae  of  white  blood 
caUa  which  accompanies  the  uae  of  orthodox 
MkUoanoer  druca  >' 

EIr.  ahivelya  nMnual  of  technique  fa-  glv- 
log  Intravenoue  infuelon*  of  enaymee  U  very 
(ood.  and  hae  obvloualy  been  cxxnpoMd  by  a 
c»r«*ul  and  keen  obeerrer  with  a  iouiid 
knowledge  of  the  dyn*mlce  and  haaarda  of 
Intravenoua  injectlona  ■  It  la  of  acme  sig- 
nificance that  about  28  doctors  hav?  referred 
patlenu  to  him  for  hU  treatment  '• 
Dr      Fram     Bergel      an     eminent     au£1ortty 

urges     that     emyrms     be     used    to     treat 

cancer 

An  eminent  authority  in  the  cancer  field, 
Dr.  ^ranz  Bergel  Profeaaor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  London,  and  dean  of  the 
InaUtute  of  Cancer  Research  at  the  Royal 
Cancer  Hoepltal,  has  written  a  book  In  which 
he  speclflcally  urges  the  admlnlstraUon  to 
cancer  paUenu  of  some  of  the  enzymes 
Which  Dr  Shlvely  uses 

last  but  not  legist,  systematic  at- 
tempts at  carclnotherapy  based  on  the  use 
of  enzymes,  coenzymes,  or  related  systems-- 
wlthou't  Ignoring  the  very  important  work 
on  antagoTUsts  or  Inhibitor*-- have  been 
■omewhat  neglected  during  the  years  since 
antimetabolites  were  successfully  applied 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  leukemia  by  Par- 
ber,  et  al  In  order  to  proceed  with  the  ur- 
gent problem  of  improvemenU  of  such  ex- 
tended chemotherapy  it  Is  eseenUal  that 
stock  Is  taken  of  our  present  day  knowledge 
in  the  neld  of  chemistry  of  enaymes  m 
cancer 

"3  Poetuate  for  ReeUtutlon  or  Replace- 
ment. Just  as  nutritional  deHclenclea  which 
In  the  long  rxo.  reflect  unfavorably  on  met- 
abolic and  hence  en«ymlc  evenU  In.  the 
body  have  been  treated  with  vltamlnj.  amino 
•elds,  etc  ,  and.  as  Just  noted,  with  metaU. 
and  hormonal  inbalancea  with  hormones, 
such  as  inauUn,  thyroxine,  trl-lodothyronlne. 
eatrogen.  androgens,  progesterone,  pituitary 
preparations.  cortlco«terolds.  and  so  forth 
tbe  queetlon  arUe«  whether  cells  suffering 
from  a  permanent  InsufBclency  of  enzymes 
or  their  cof actors  could  be.  so  to  speak 
nursed  back  to  a  normal  state  by  providing 
them  with  either  holo-.  apo-.  coenzymes  or 
model  systems  with  a  speclflc  eniymic  ac- 
tivity it  do««  not  necessarily  mean  that 
with  a  tumor  cell  one  should  expect  to  con- 
vert this  pathological  cell  Into  a  completely 
healthy  one  As  in  the  ca«e  of  InauUn  versus 
mabete*.  where  dietary  controls  and  main- 
tenance doses  of  the  hormone  have  to  be  ap- 
plied during  the  whole  lifetime  of  a  dia- 
betic individual.  It  would  be  a  major  achieve- 
ment to  keep  the  neoplasm  under  control 
and.  If  inoperable.  U>  live  with  It.  This 
might  be  a  status,  so  it  is  believed,  acceptable 
to  the  clinician  and  the  patient,  as  long  as 
the  growth  of  the  cancer,  its  spreading  and 
dissemination  or  the  formation  of  metastasee 
are  stopped  during  the  period  of  prolonged 
replacement  therapy  Enzymes  have  been 
employed  clinically,  as  discussed  by  Rlch- 
terlch  in  his  interesting  book  on  enzymo- 
pathology.  and  from  time  to  time  reports 
particularly  on  the  use  of  proteolytic  en- 
zymes and  a  bacterial  DNase  (see  p  70)  on 
patients,  have  appeared  in  the  medical  lit- 
erature So  far  no  reliable  practical  ex- 
periences In  the  treatment  of  cancer  hav<e 
been  reported  Yet  it  is  Just  this  group  of 
pathological  states  which  require  urgently 
new  imd  further  trials  ■ 

Dr.  Gordon  Zubrod,  Scientific  Director  of 
Canc«r  Cbamotherapy  at  the  National  Can- 
ow  lottltut*  In  Washington  t«Ui  me  that 
Dr.  Barrel  U  an  excellent  and  outstanding 
•ciantlst  in  this  field. 


Sm  footnotes  at  end  of  article 


Some   of    the    emymes   t>r     Shlvely    uses    are 
Jcnou-n  to  suppress  cancer  In  animals 

The  principal  Justification  for  trying  a  new 
antt-cancer  treatment  on  patients  Is  evi- 
dence that  It  benefits  cancer  In  anln^als 
This  Is  the  routine  criterion  used  by  the 
NatiDuai  C-ancer  Institute  •• 

It  is.  therefore,  of  prime  significance  that 
three  uf  the  enzymes  la  the  mixture  used  by 
Dr  Shlvely.  rlbianuclease,  deoxyrlbvjuucleaae. 
and  lipase,  have  been  shown  by  competent 
authorities  ;  cited  by  Dr  Bergel  i  to  Inhibit  a 
variety  of  cancers  In  mice  and  rats,  jt  cul- 
tures of  cancer  cells  from  the  kidney  of  the 
hamster  "  i  Mice.  rats,  and  hamsters  are  the 
standard  animals  used  by  the  NCI  for  testing 
anticancer  drugs  a^^alnsl  animal  cancers") 
TTie  Inhlbltloi;  uf  spoiitaiieous  breast  cancer 
In  mice  by  rlb«jnu<  leHse  was  confirmed  by  Dr, 
Bergel.  who  devotes  considerable  space  in 
his  book  to  the  Importance  of  these  three 
enzymes  In  the  experimental  treatment  of 
cancer  He  states  that  rlbonuclease  has 
been  tried  on  cancer  patients,  and  that  what 
should  be  d^ine  with  this  enzyme  Is  "extend- 
ed work,  especially  with  an  enzyme  prepara- 
tion   completely    Identified  "  " 

With  regard  to  de<jxyrlbonuc!ease.  Dr  Ber- 
gel cites  research  papers  which  have  shown 
that  this  enzyme  Inhibits  Ehrllch  ascites 
tumors  In  mice  ■.  and  that  tt  xlclty  studies  In 
man  revealed  no  side  effects  after  Intrave- 
nous or  Intraspinal  Injection  " 

Dr  Bergel  describes  experiments  In  which 
the  adhesiveness  of  iiscltes  tumors  to  glass 
was  altered  by  only  Ihi-ee  out  of  "a  large 
range"  of  enzymes,  two  of  which  were  trypsin 
and  lipase,  which  Dr  Shlvely  uses  This 
phenomenon  and  the  fact  that  lipase  slowed 
the  rate  of  growth  In  vitro  of  cancer  cells 
from  the  kidney  i.if  han^sters  ajr  cited  by  Dr 
Bergel  as  Indications  for  the  use  of  these  en- 
zymes In  cancer  chemotherapy  •" 

Despite  these  strong  Indications  of  po- 
tenuaj  usefulness,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute has  not  tried  any  enzymes  on  cancer 
patienu  Yet  the  NCI  has  tested  for  anti- 
cancer acuvlty  over  170  000  substances," 
ranging  from  lemon  Juice  and  fuel  oil  "  to 
400  weeds  native  to  California.'^ 

Dr.  Shively  urged  the   FDA   to  stud_,   Dr. 
Bergel  s    boolc 

Over  two  years  ago,  Dr  Shlvely  aent  a  com- 
plimentary copy  of  Dr  Bergel's  book  to  Dr 
PVancee  Kelsey,  then  PDA  chief  of  the  In- 
vestigational Drug  Branch,  stating  as  fol- 
lows "This  book  contains  the  story.  In  de- 
tail, of  Che  use  nf  DNase  and  RNase  (deoxy- 
rlbonviclease  and  rlbonuclease)  In  the  En- 
zyme Treatment  of  Cancer  It  will  be  avail- 
able for  any  Scientist  that  will  be  reviewing 
my  w:;trk  I  am  sure  they  would  appreciate 
Its  easy  acceaslblllty  "  "  (Contents  of  paren- 
theses supplied  1 

In  a  subsequent  letter  the  same  year  to 
the  FDA  Deputy  Commissioner.  John  L. 
Harvey,  Dr  Shlvely  refers  again  to  Dr.  Ber- 
gel's book  which  he  sent  to  the  PDA;  "Please 
refer  to  this  book  for  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation on  DNase  and  RNase  In  human 
beings  ■■  •■ 

In  Dr  Shlvely's  printed  Instructions  for 
administering  his  mixture  of  enzymes  to 
cancer  p>itlents,  which  he  also  sent  to  the 
PDA.  the  last  page  contains  the  following 
prominent  statement:  "There  Is  much  to  be 
learned^  The  following  books  should  b«  In 
your  possession.  .  .  Chemistry  of  Enzymes 
in  Canc«r,  Prana  Bergel.  printed  In  1980,  Pro- 
ress<^r  of  Chemistry,  University  of  London — 
Institute  of  Cancsr  Research;  Royal  Cancer 
Hospital  Printed  by  Charles  C  Thomas. 
Springfield.  nUnoU  (This  book  Is  modem 
and  a  SfUST)  ■     (Capitals  hlsi 

The   anH-inflammatory   property   of    proteo- 
lytic ertayrrxes 
A  very  Interesting  feature  of  Dr    Shlvely's 
enzyme     mixture     U     that     the     proteolytic 


enzymes  are  known  to  exert  a  general  anti- 
inflammatory action.  Considerable  pub- 
lished evidence  of  this  In  clinical  diseases 
is  summarized  In  a  recent  authoritative  book 
by  Dr  Rudolph  Abderhalden  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  Switzerland."  and  by  a 
report  In  the  Journal  of  the  AMA.»*  which 
describes  the  rema/kable  efficacy  of  these 
enzymes  In  healing  thrombophlebitis  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  kinds  of  inflammation, 
no  matter  whether  they  be  bacterial,  viral, 
allergic,  or  chemical  In  origin.  The  mecha- 
nism of  the  effect  Is  not  understood,  aside 
from  their  known  proteolytic  and  penetrat- 
ing   powers  " 

Since  cancer  Is  frequently  characterized 
by  necroals  and  Inflammation,"  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  proteolytic  enzymes  could  have 
a  combination  effect:  simultaneously  sup- 
pressing the  tumor,  aiding  In  the  dissolution 
of  protein  debris,  and  enhancing  the  pene- 
tration of  the  rlbonuclease,  deoxyrlbonu- 
clease.  and  llpaae  given  with  them,  and  of 
other  unidentified  cancer  Inhibitors"  nor- 
mally present   In   the   body 

A  recent  Japanese  report  from  Nagoya 
University  Medical  School  describes  In- 
creased penetration  of  cytotoxic  cancer  drugs 
Into  rat  tumors  when  the  drugs  are  given 
along  with  proteolytic  enzymes,  and  It  Is 
stated  that  these  enzymes  also  showed  some 
Inhibition  of  spread  of  the  cancer  to  distant 
sites.  A  trial  on  cancer  patients  was  stated 
to  bt  too  limited  to  draw  definite  conclu- 
sions ♦* 

NCI  pZa'ij  fo  odminiateT  an  enzyme  to  cancer 
patients 

Dr  Zubrod  states  that  he  does  not  know 
of  any  clinical  trials  In  which  enzymes  have 
been  administered  to  cancer  patients,  but 
that  the  NCI  has  Just  recently  let  a  contract 
for  the  production  nf  the  enzyme,  asparagl- 
luise.  and  Is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibility  of  trying  It  on  cancer  patients." 
In  1961,  Broome  In  England  found  that  the 
Injection  of  this  enzyme  Inhibited  those 
mouse  cancers  which  aie  dependent  on  the 
substance,  aaparagln  "*  Whether  any  human 
cancers  are  dependent  on  osparagln  Is  not 
known  as  yet  ''  Asparaginase  la  very  toxic 
and  cannot  be  given  to  mice  for  longer  than 
10  days  without  causing  death  " 

Rlbonuclease,  however,  which  Dr,  Shlvely 
uses,  has  a  broad  and  basic  spectrum  of 
cytologlcal  effects,  according  to  work  cited 
by  Dr.  Bergel,  not  only  Inhibiting  a  vewlety 
of  cancers  In  mice  and  rats,  by  also  affect- 
ing the  growth  of  bacteria,  viruses,  amoebae, 
and  amphibian  eggs"  Both  rlbonuclease 
and  deoxyrlbonuclease  have  already  been 
given  to  human  beings  without  the  produc- 
tion of  toxicity."  " 
THE  azLA-noN  sri'wsaw  enztmks  and  canckr 

The  fundamental  function  of  enzymes,  ol 
which  every  cell  contains  thousands  of  differ- 
ent kinds,'  Is  perhaps  best  expressed  In  the 
statement:  "The  problem  of  the  origin  of  life 
Itself  Is  largely  that  of  the  origin  of  en- 
zymes." •" 

According  to  Dr.  Abderhalden:  "...  the  oc- 
currence of  cancer  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of   enzymatic  dUrturbances."  " 

Deeply  involved  In  enzyme  reactions  arr 
vitamins  and  trace  elements  out  of  which 
many  enzymes  are  built,"  "  hormones  which 
control  the  operation  of  some  enyzmes,"  and 
antibodies  which  can  stop  a  biochemical  re- 
action "  •  as  quickly  as  an  enzyme  can  make 
It  proceed. 

The  enzymatic  activity  of  cancer  cells  t' 
usually  depressed  compared  to  normal  celli 

Cancer  cells  are  Uke  Juvenile  criminals  In 
that  they  have  escaped  from  the  nonnal  con- 
trol of  the  body  and  are  driven  to  Uconsld- 
erate  growth  .   .  the  most  characterlstl'' 

property  of  cancer  .  .  has  the  familiar  name 
autonocny'       A    tumor    endangers    its    host 
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Insofar    as    it    becomes    independent    of   the 
normal    growth-control    scheme".* 

One  well  established  feature  of  these  sick 
cells  Is  that  their  pattern  of  enzymatic 
activity  Is  usually  depressed  as  compared  to 
normal  cells . 

"Normal  tissues,  it  appears,  are  character- 
ized by  well  differentiated  profiles  of  en- 
z>Tnatlc  activities,  and  these  differences  In 
biochemical  texture  are  as  distinctive  as 
elements  In  morphological  design  ...  in  con- 
trast, the  enzym.itlc  patterns  of  tumors  are 
much  less  differentiated.  .  .  .  Thle  tendency 
has  been  most  sharply  defined  through  the 
extensive  studle.s  of  Greensteln  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  enzymatic  activities  In  normal  and 
neoplastic  tissues  .  .  tumors  tend  to  con- 
verge toward  common  metabolic  pat- 
terns ...  on  the  whole,  the  range  of  activi- 
ties for  any  given  enz>'nie  Is  less  among 
tumors  than  for  a  corresponding  group  of 
(normal)  tissues.  .  .  .  '  »  (Contents  of  par- 
entheses supplied ) . 

Thus,  one  theoretical  object  of  giving  extra 

enzymes  to  cancer  patients  lu  to  try  to  raise 

the  low  enzyme  activity  of  cancerous  cells.^" 

Some  anticancer  drugs  are  known  to  work  by 

interference  with  enzyme  activity 

Some  of  the  anticancer  drugs  which  are 
constantly  being  tested  by  the  CI  are  known 
to  exert  their  antitumor  effecte  by  Interfer- 
ence with  enzyme  activities  of  the  cancer 
cells:  "in  at  least  some  systems.  Interference 
by  antimetabolites  (a  class  of  anticancer 
drtig)  In  nucleotide  form  results  from  com- 
petitive interference  with  specific  enzymatic 
reactions  that  require  nucleotide  cofactors. 
Brockman  and  his  colleagues  succeeded  in 
correlating  the  metabolic  block  in  (anti- 
cancer drug)  resistant  cells  with  specific 
enzymatic  changes  .  .  .  Bacterial  or  tumor 
cells  resistant  to  either  antagonist  (antican- 
cer drug)  can  be  shown  to  lack  inosinlc  acid 
pyrophosphorylase  and  guanyllc  acid  pyro- 
phosphorylase  or  t-o  possess  these  enzymes  at 
lower  levek  of  activity.""  (Contents  of 
parentheses  supplied  i . 

Enzymes  and   immunity  in  cancer 

Foreign  substances,  especially  protein  In 
nature,  but  not  limited  to  these,"  when  In- 
troduced Into  the  body  can  act  as  antigens,  a 
name  for  any  substance  which  stimulates 
the  body  cells  to  produce  a  counteracting 
protein,  called  an  antibody.  Antibodies,  In 
very  small  quantity,  can  neutralize,  protect 
against,  or  destroy  the  foreign  substance  on 
some  future  occasion."  Antibodies  also  may 
warn  the  body  of  the  re-entr»nce  of  the 
untigen,  by  causing  an  allergic  reaction.* 
Thus,  antibodies  produced  In  the  body  are 
one  of  the  great  protectors  against  danger- 
ous foreign  substances,  especially  bacteria 
and  viruses," 

It  is  also  known  that  Euitlgens  are  formed 
by  the  body  cells  themselves  on  their  sur- 
faces, and  theee  antigens  mark  every  cell 
like  a  fingerprint,  so  that  the  body  knows 
that  those  cells  belong  to  it,*  Just  as  every 
one  of  ten  thousand  honey  bees  in  a  hive  is 
said  to  be  marked  by  an  odor  and  can  In- 
stantly detect  a  strange  bee  from  another 
hive  and  drive  it  away.* 

In  a  tissue  culture,  when  a  normal  cell 
becomes  cancerous,  a  change  can  be  detected 
In  the  antigens  on  the  surface  of  that  cell. 
Experimentally,  these  antigens  can  be 
washed  off,  but  they  keep  coming  back  as  the 
cancer  cells  continue  to  grow."  It  is  Inter- 
esting and  probably  significant  that  a  1:260 
dilution  of  trypsin,  one  of  the  enzymes  In 
Dr.  Shlvely's  mixture.  Is  used  for  this 
washing." 

The  degree  to  which  these  surface  or 
"marker"  antigens  are  different  from  those 
produced  by  normal  cells  In  the  body  deter- 
mines whether  the  body  will  tolerate  the 
cancer   cells,   or   react  to  them   by  forming 
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antibodies   which    will    destroy   the    quasi - 
foreign  cancer  cells: 

".  .  .  body  cells  carry  self -marker  compo- 
nents (antigens)  which  allow  recognition  of 
their  'self'  (belonging  to  the  body)  char- 
acter." «»  (Contents  of  parentheses  sup- 
pUed) . 

"  .  .  It  has  also  become  evident  that  one 
of  the  factors  which  may  determine  whether 
growth  or  regression  of  tumor  occurs,  even 
of  those  arising  spontaneously.  Is  the  degree 
to  which  the  tumor  cells  are  antlgenlcally 
distinct  from  those  of  the  host."  ' 

"The  maintenance  of  the  state  of  toler- 
ance (to  foreign  substances)  must  be  due  to 
the  continued  action  throughout  normal  ex- 
istence of  a  mechanism  suppressing  the  Im- 
mune response.*  This  appears  to  depend. 
among  other  things,  on  the  continuous  or 
repeated  exposure  of  the  Immunity  mecha- 
nism to  the  antigen  markers  of  the  body 
tissues  (including  cancerous  tissues).  This 
tolerance  could  fail  if  such  antigen  markers 
were  temporarily  absent  and  later  returned. 
or  If  the  suppressing  mechanism  were  to 
break  down  for  some  other  reason  and  per- 
mit the  appearance  of  Immunologically  re- 
active cells."  '  (Contents  of  parentheses  sup- 
plied), 

(•This  response  Is  the  reaction  between 
antibody  and  antigen  which  Inactivates  and 
eliminates  the  antigen  and  any  cell  attached 
to  It.") , 

Accordingly,  the  prolonged  Inftislon  of 
proteolytic  enzymes  in  cancer  patients  might 
disturb  the  antigen  markers  on  the  cancer 
cells  long  enough  to  enable  the  body  to  be- 
come more  antagonistic  to  the  cancer.  The 
remarkable  ability  of  an  extraneously  intro- 
duced enzyme  to  persist  in  the  body  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  enzyme,  peni- 
cillinase, derived  from  bacteria,  is  widely 
used  to  eliminate  traces  of  penicillin  In 
patients  allergic  to  penicillin  and  maintains 
Its  action  In  the  body  for  four  to  seven  davs 
after  a  single  Injection  of  penicillinase  "" 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that 
when  certain  enzymes  derived  from  bacte^rla 
are  used  to  wash  the  red  blood  cells  taken 
from  an  animal,  the  surface  antigens  of  these 
blood  cells  are  altered  so  that  the  animal's 
own  blood  serum  will  cause  them  to  clump. 
a  typical  antagonistic.  Immunological  re- 
sponse.*-  *' 

Proteolytic  enzymes  are  not  only  powerful, 
but  so  delicate  and  selective  in  their  action 
that  they  are  routinely  used  to  weaken  the 
Intercellular  bridges  which  bind  cells  to- 
gether In  a  tissue,  so  that  individual  living 
cells  can  be  mechanically  separated  without 
hurting  them." 

These  enzymes  are  also  used  to  split  the 
mysterious  structure  of  an  antibody  Into  two 
parts;  one  part  retains  the  protective  power. 
and  the  other  carries  the  sensitizing  power 
for  allergic  reactions."  Proteolytic  enzymes 
are  also  used  to  change  one  enzyme  into  an- 
other enzyme,  for  example,  rlbonuclease  Into 
ribonuclease-S." 

The  foregoing  Immunological  facts,  to- 
gether with  the  unique  powers  of  proteolytic 
enzymes  to  penetrate  inflamed  tissues  and 
restore  them  to  normal^^  supra),  tend  to 
explain  why  some  of  the  enzymes  used  by  Dr. 
Shlvely  have  shown  anticancer  effects  in 
animals. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  the  massive  Intravenous  Infusion  of 
these  enzymes  In  cancer  patients,  bathing 
the  cancer  cells  In  a  stronger  solution  of 
proteolytic,  nucleolytic,  and  lipolytic  en- 
zymes than  was  already  present,  might  help 
to  reorient  the  enzymatic  and  Immunologi- 
cal pattern  of  the  patient  so  that  cancer 
cells  would  tend  to  be  rejuvenated,  or  re- 
jected and  destroyed 

Among  other  features  of  the  relationship 
between  enzymes  and  cancer  is  the  fact  that 
viruses,  which  are  one  of  the  forces  known 
to  drive  a  cell  to  become  cancerous."  are 
composed  largely  of  either  deoxyrlbonucleo- 
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proteins  or  ribonucleoprotelns."  These  two 
substances  are  speclflcally  broken  down  by 
two  of  the  enzymes  Dr.  Shlvely  uses,  one  of 
which,  rlbonuclease,  is  known  to  Inhibit  the 
growth  of  viruses,"  and  the  other,  deoxy- 
rlbonuclease, has  Just  recently  been  used 
successfully  in  the  treatment  of  shingles, 
severe  keratitis,  and  other  virus  infections." 
It  also  appears  likely  that  cancer  can  be 
caused  by  the  mere  physical  deformation  of 
_,  delicate  enzymes  necessary  for  the  health  of 
normal  cells.  Many  enzymes  are  known  to 
be  extremely  fragile  and  to  have  an  elaborate, 
three-dimensional  shape'  which  can  be 
spatially  deformed  and  the  enzyme  destroyed 
sln-.ply  by  contact  with  a  physical  Interface, 
such  as  that  between  liquid  and  air." » 
When  inert  foreign  substances  such  as  glass 
or  certain  plastics  are  Implanted  in  animals, 
cancer  can  be  produced  If  the  substance  is 
in  the  form  of  a  smooth  face,  but  not  If  It  Is 
In  powdered  form.*  Presumably,  the  flat 
surface  acts  as  a  physical  interface  between 
the  foreign  substance  and  the  cells  or  tissue 
fluids,  which  interface  injures  or  destroys 
enzymes  necessary  to  healthy  cells 

THE    FDA    EEQUlRtMENT   THAT   DR.    SHIViXT    PER- 
FORM   ANIMAL   SAFETY   TESTS 

The  extent  of  animal  safety  studies  is  an 
administrative  decision  of  the  FDA 
The  decision  as  to  what  animal  safety 
studies  are  indicated  Is  an  administrative  de- 
cision within  the  FDA.  The  law  does  not 
specify.  The  final  criterion  of  drug  safety  is 
obviously  the  effect  in  human  beings,  and 
Dr.  Shlvely's  administration  of  4305  intra- 
venous Infusions  in  193  patients  over  a  pe- 
riod of  fibout  ten  years  has  apparently  not 
harmed  the  patients.  The  work  was  done  in 
a  hospital  with  accepted  standards,  and  its 
board  of  review  has  not  made  any  complaints 
about  toxicity  of  the  treatment.'" 

Enyzmes  used  by  Dr.  Shiiely  are  normally 
present  in  man 

All  of  the  mammalian  enzvTnes  which  Dr. 
Shlvely  injects  are  already  present  in  the 
blood  in  small  quantities'"  *■  so  that  the 
toxicity  of  these  substances  .-icarcely  compares 
with  the  marked  toxicity  of  the  anticancer 
drugs  used  by  the  NCI.  typical  of  which  are 
those  related  chemically  to  the  deadly  mtis- 
tard  gas  of  World  War  I.  The  problem  of 
anaphylactic  shock  from  the  injection  of 
foreign  protein,  since  enzymes  are  proteins 
of  bovine  origin,  would  seem  to  be  well  taken 
care  of  by  Dr.  Shlvely's  cautious  method  of 
administration,  hlp  record  of  4305  Injections 
given  in  the  hospital,  and  the  fact  that  ana- 
phylactic shock  is  an  obvious  accident. 

What  remains  is  the  possibility,  present 
with  any  drug,  of  unforeseen,  long  range, 
subtle  injury  to  organs  which  only  path- 
ological studies  in  animals  and  In  man  might 
detect. 

The  prime  requisite  for  their  safety  is  to 
Inject  them  slowly.  For  their  efficacy,  one 
must  guard  against  their  extreme  perishabil- 
ity. Both  of  these  precautions  Dr.  Shlvely 
has  strongly  emphasized.-'' 

The  great  importance  of  injection  rate  is 
well  shown  by  the  many  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  discovery  and  the  current  wide 
use  of  the  Intravenous  anesthetic.  Pentothal. 
No  one  appreciated  that  Its  chief  danger  was 
the  result  of  too  rapid  an  injection." 

Similarly,  the  American  study  which  la- 
beled the  Intravenous  use  of  proteolytic  en- 
zymes as  effective  In  thrombophlebitis  but 
dangerous,  completely  neglected  to  specify 
the  injection  rate."  and  may  account  for  the 
prejudice  which  now  exists. 

Dr.  Shively  has  already  done  some  anirtml- 
safety  tests 
In  1951,  Dr.  Shively,  on  his  own  Initiative, 
had  some  toxicity  tests  done  on  animals  to 
determine  the  lethal  dose  of  some  of  the 
enzymes.  In  this  work  done  for  him  by  a 
drug  testing  laboratory,"  he  found  out  that 
the  enzymes  could  safely  be  given  to  animals. 
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and  decided  aot  to  pursue  lAe  aaunal  work 
further  becau»«  he  soon  worked  out  a  tech- 
nique for  the  sale  intravenous  Iniuston  la 
bum&ns. 

For  his  preiimlnary  delermluaUoa  or  cllnl- 
eal  aaiely.  Dr  bmvely  uaed  txie  clasaic  and  ui 
maay  ways  adm^ubie  method  oC  situng  by 
the  bedside  of  Itie  patient  for  one  and  a  haU 
hours  wh-Ue  Infusing  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  the  eixzyme  into  a  vein,  closely  ob««rvlxig 
the  patlen:,  and  taking  ti^  teaiperature  and 
blood  preatiure  at  regular  intervals.  He 
Started  with  a  small  dose  and  worked  up  to 
a  doae  which  would  raise  the  patient's  tem- 
perature one  degree  and  the  pulse  rate  by 
ten.  beats  per  nunute  The  doee  which  did 
this  wds  considered  the  taxi'-  dose,  and  he 
choee  hair  this  dose  as  his  therapeutic  dose  " 

Dr.  Ooddard.  the  Conuniasioneer  of  the 
FDA,  has  recently  emphasized  that  Inten- 
Blve  observation  of  a  few  Individuals  by  a 
■killed  observer  over  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  both  in  animal  and  human  ex- 
perimentation. IS  much  more  Informative 
than  casual  observation  by  less  skillful  ob- 
servers i)f  a  large  number  of  individuals  over 
a  long  period  of  time/" 

Dr  Shlvelys  enzymes  have  been  made  by 
Armour  and  Co  of  Chicago  and  by  the 
Worthlngton  Biological  Corp  of  Freehold. 
N.J  The  purification  process  Is  said  to  be 
extensive,  including  recrystaUlratlon,  lyn- 
ptllle  treatment  isterUlzaUon  by  freezing  tn 
vacuum  I  and  testing  on  anlniaU  for  toxic- 
ity." 
Dr.  Shively'a  efforts  to  have  the  FDA  revtew 

proposed  antmal  safety  itndiei  uruucce$i- 

ful 

On  March  13  1964.  the  PDA  requested 
Dr.  Shlvely  to  file  a  "claimed  investigational 
exemption"  as  a  prerequisite  of  continuing 
the  enzyme  treatment  '-•  Dr  Shlvely  did  this, 
and  the  PDA  granted  the  exemption  on 
April  24,  1964  '  Then  on  July  28  1964.  the 
FDA  notified  him  that  his  exemption  wu 
terminated  because  of  (ai  lack  of  s  udles 
ahowlng  the  enzymes  to  be  safe  whe  i  ad- 
ministered to  animals,  ibi  lack  of  "a  clear 
and  reasonably  detailed  design  fi^rr  carrying 
out  clinical  studies",  and  (ci  lack  of  Infor- 
mation 'concerning  manufacturing  controls 
on  any  of  the  enzymes"* 

On  February  3.  lk»65.  the  PDA  granted  Dr 
Shlvely  a  consultation  In  Washington  where 
be  consulted  with  several  PDA  siMentlsts 
about  his  enzyme  treatment  "  On  Di-cem- 
ber  17,  1965.  Dr  Frances  Keisey  In  charge 
of  this  administrative  area  In  the  PDA  em- 
pbasUed  that  It  was  essential  to  furnish  more 
animal  safety  data,  but  made  no  mention 
Of  Inadequate  experimental  design  or  In- 
adequate Information  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  enzyme.i ' 

On  January  14,  19««,  Dr  Shlvely  obtained 
an  outline  of  a  proposed  animal  safety  study 
costing  91.000  submitted  by  Leberco  Labora- 
tories of  New  York,"  and  forwarded  it  to  Che 
FDA  for  approval 

On  January  27.  1946.  he  obtained  another 
such  proposal  from  Pood  and  Drug  Research 
Laboratories  of  New  York,  to  coat  (10.000,' 
and  also  forwarded  this  to  the  PDA. 

BecclTtng  no  answer,  he  wrote  the  PDA 
acaln  on  March  23.  19M,'*  enclosing  a  more 
•laborate  proposal  by  the  latter  firm  which 
voiild  coat  him  about  125.000.  plus  MOO  a 
day  and  expenses  for  the  firm  s  representa- 
tive while  attending  the  usual  conference 
with  FDA  offlclals  frequently  held  Ln  setting 
np  such  animal  experiments  ' 

Still  receiving  no  answer.  Dr.  Shlvely  wrote 
again  on  June  lu.  19M,  stating  that  he  would 
like  to  begin  the  animal  experimentation. 
and  asking  far  a  reply  to  his  previous  letters 
about  the  proposed  animal  studies  '' 

Am  previously  mentioned,  he  received  no 
rvply  for  seven  months  after  his  srlglnal  in- 
quiry until  August  26,  1966.  a  week  after  the 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


writer  contacted  the  PDA  for  Information 
-ibout  his  sltuatlun  In  Its  letter  of  that 
date,  the  FUA  wrote  tliat  the  proposed  safety 
tests  appeared  satisfactory  except  for  one  or 
two  additlunal  observations  of  effects  which 
should  be  made  on  the  animals.' 

Safety  procedures  of  the  SCI  m  its  experi- 
ment on  cancer  patients 

In  order  to  Judge  the  fairness  of  the  FDA 
strictures  applied  to  Dr.  Shlvely.  let  ua  now 
consider  the  safety  procedures  followed  by 
the  NCI  in  Its  experimental  cancer  therapy 
under  PDA  superrtslon  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  rl£ks  run  by  cancer  patients  under  the 
NCI  experimental  program  have  alarmed 
even  NCI  Investigators 

'"I There  is)  .  a  changing  attitude  to- 
ward acceptable  drug  toxicity  that  Intemlsrts 
and  clinical  pharmacologists  are  displaying, 
possibly  m  response  to  the  increasing  in- 
volvement In  cJiemotherapy  of  surgeons — hls- 
torlctilly  a  d&rtng  and  Incisive  breed  who  are 
unafraid  to  face  up  to  a  degree  of  therapeutic 
morbidity  and  mortality  that  we  more  cau- 
tious Internists  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  ••  ^ 

The  degree  to  which  the  NCI  investigators 
satisfy  PDA  safety  requirements  with  animal 
tests  Is  difflcuit  to  ascertain,  but  much  Is 
revealed  by  the  final  criteria  of  safety  used  by 
the  NCI  in  its  Phase  I'"  tefcte  on  c:incer  pa- 
tients I  NCI  Phase  I.  II,  and  ni  tests  are  all 
done  on  patients,  and  must  be  distingtUshed 
from  FDA  Phase  I  tests,  which  are  done  on 
both  anlm;Us  and  htimins) 

The  Phase  II  and  in  tests  will  be  described 
flrat,  simply  for  background  purposes 

"Phase  II  Is  designed  to  find  the  tumor 
types  in  which  the  agent  (new  drug)  has  at 
least  a  mlrumal  degree  of  antitumor 
activity  ■■ 

"Phase 
degree    of 
drug)     in 
tumors)    " 
piled  I 

"The  purpose  of  Phase  I  U  to  determine 
the  drug's  limiting  toxicity  and  Its  reversi- 
bility, and  to  find  the  beat  route  of  admin- 
istration and  a  dosage  schedule  which  will 
ffiaintain  the  patient  at  near  the  maximum 
t<.>Ierated  dose  for  a  sufficient  period  to  allow 
recognizable  tumor  regression  Observa- 
tions on  tumor  reduction  are  made  but  evi- 
dence for  antitumor  activity  Is  a  secondary 
consideration  in  the  Phase  I  study  The  cri- 
teria for  patient  selection  can  be  liberal 
Because  observation  for  antitumor  effects  Is 
not  an  objective,  patients  need  not  have 
measurable  tumors  or  other  parameters  re- 
flecUng  tumor  growth  Since  some  Informa- 
tion on  drug  toxicity  can  be  obtained  from 
even  very  HI  patients,  almost  all  patients 
with  neoplasms  not  amenable  to  other  ther- 
apy can  be  Included  In  the  study  However. 
when  some  patients  In  a  near-terminal  stage 
of  the  disease  are  included  m  pharmacology 
studies,  the  relation  of  the  drug  to  their 
death  Ls  not  clear"  " 

In  other  words.  w^Ult  happens  In  Phase  I 
studies  Is  that  a  new  drug  Is  given  to  cancer 
patients,  often  for  long  perliads.  solely  to  find 
out  what  the  toxic  dose  Is.  especially  because 
the  antitumor  drugs  in  current  use  are  highly 
toxic  and  produce  antitumor  effects  only  at 
toxic  doses 

".  .  .  the  chemotheraplst  must  always  bo 
aware  of  the  toxic  nature  of  these  anticancer 
agents  .  "  *  (.Referring  to  all  anticancer 
drugs) 

"One  might  say  that  every  effective  anti- 
tumor agent  causes  more  or  less  marked 
leukopenia  which  sometimes  even  endangers 
the  patients'  prognosis  "  " 

"Mitomycin  C  both  toxicity  and  tumor 

response  are  a  function  of  the  total 
dofe  "• " 

'Most  observers  believe  the  toxicity  of  5^ 
PU  is  direct  y  proportional  to  Ita  antitumor 
effects."  •• 


ni    Is    a    trial    to    determine    the 

antitumor    activity    (of    the    new 

one    or    more    specific    types    (of 

(Contents    of    parentheses    sup- 


"  Although  more  striking  improvement  oc- 
curred among  the  thloTEPA-actlnomycln  Pi 
group,  this  was  accompanied  by  appropri- 
ately high  toxicity.  These  observations  tend 
to  confirm  what  is  well  known,  1  e.,  the  better 
therapeutic  response  occurs  when  toxicity  Is 
moderate  to  severe  ""  " 

"In  summary.  5-fluorouracll  Is  a  drug  of 
narrow  therapeutic  range,  which.  In  effective 
doses.  Is  regularly  toxic  "  ~ 

".  .  .  27  patients  with  a  variety  of  solid  tu- 
mors .  .  An  oral  dose  of  30  mgm  of  azotepa 
was  given  three  limes  a  day  until  signs  of 
toxicity  appeared."  * 

'Fifty-four  patients  with  various  malig- 
nant neoplasms  received  Nonane  therapy.  .  . 
.An  adequate  trial  was  defined  as  one  In 
which  some  degree  of  hematological  toxicity 
was  produced  and  the  patient  survived  for  2 
weeks   after   the   onset   of   therapy."  *• 

"Pilot  study  .20  patients  .  .  .  Saroclysln 
does  not  appear  to  be  effective  against  acute 
leukemia  Ita  prohibitive  toxicity  makes 
further  clinical  trials  Inadvisable."  "■ 

"Psicofuranle  given  Intravenously  pro- 
duced Intense  gastrointestinal  toxicity  In  all 
patients  at  30  mg  kg  d.  Vomiting  was  less 
at  10  mg  kg  d  Three  of  four  patients 
treated  for  5  days  or  longer  developed  acute 
pericarditis.  No  effects  on  tumor  growth 
were  seen  "  ** 

■Plfty-eight  patients  with  a  variety  of 
malignant  neoplasms  were  given  mlthramy- 
cin  No  significant  antitumor  responses 
were  elicited  Twenty-eight  of  the  patients 
suffered  drug  toxicity  consisting  of  anorexia 
and  nausea  and  vomiting,  alone  or  In  combi- 
nation ""  '" 

"Noscapane  ,  .  .  6  of  7  patients  experienced 
toxic  effects,  including  mental  confusion  .md 
coma  No  significant  tumor  response  wis 
observed."  ■" 

"Uracil  mustard  thirteen  children  with 

acute  leukemia  .  .  no  evidence  of  etlectlV')- 
ness  In  this  disease.  Marked  toxicity  was  oJ- 
served.  Nine  of  eleven  patients  had  gastni- 
Intestlnal  toxicity  which  became  progres- 
sively severe  with  each  do^e."  " 

In  another.test,  on  16  consecutive  patlente, 
using  cyclopnosphamlde  and  Actlnomycln  D 
which  produtefl  no  objective  or  symptomatic 
remission  In  any  of  the  patients,  13  out  of  16 
had  'severe  nausea  and  vomiting'",  and  five 
had  "severe  stomatitis",  which  ranged  from 
bleeding,  superficial  ulcers  to  deep,  confluent 
areas  of  necrosis  that  Involved  the  entire 
buccal  muoouB  membrane  and  soft  palate'* 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  duration 
of  antitumor  effect  produced  by  PDA- 
approved  anticancer  dru^s  Is  on  the  average 
not  more  than  two  or  three  montlis,  and  any 
regression  of  a  week  "  or  longer  Is  considered 
significant  by  the  NCI.  In  a  typical  study 
of  Methodtrexate  on  47  patients,  the  median 
duration  of  reijresslon  was  one  month  " 

Once  an  NCI  investigator  begins  an  Investi- 
gation. It  Is  NCI  policy  that  he  must  not 
om^lt  a  cancer  patient  from  a  test  of  a  new, 
experimental  drug  Just  because  the  patient 
Is  too  sick  from  his  cancer.  Presumably,  this 
is  to  Insure  the  statistical  value  of  including 
every  ^ititlent  seriatim  as  he  comes  along: 
"Criteria  for  admission  (to  the  expx>riment) 
Moribund  patients  cannot  be  excluded 
because  they  are  too  sick  ...  If  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  investigator  he  has  a  more  effica- 
cious type  of  therapy  they  may  be  ex- 
cluded."" (Contenu  of  parentheses  sup- 
plied) . 

Note  that  the  NCI  InvestlRator  Is  not 
obliged  to  give  the  patient  another  treatment 
known  to  t>e  better  than  the  experimental 
treatment  under  test  Publicly,  the  PDA  and 
NCI  are  quick  to  denounce  any  cancer  treat- 
ment not  approved  by  them,  on  the  t;rounds 
that  It  will  deny  the  patient  his  rla;ht  to  the 
best  treatment  But  privately  within  the 
NCI    It  can  be  a  different  story. 

The  amount  of  useless  misery  which  ap- 
j>ear9  to  have  been  the  lot  of  many  cancer 
patients  on  the  NCI's  testing  program,  test- 
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Ing  very  toxic  drugs  which  routinely  chow 
no  anticancer  effects  or  effects  only  at  toxic 
levels  '=  Is  difficult  to  estimate.  Behind  In- 
terminable reports  of  toxic  symptoms  (In 
the  NCI's  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Reports), 
many  situations  like  the  following  may  ex- 
ist. In  which  futile  rebellion  of  patients 
alternates  with  mental  depression  while  on 
the  testing  program: 

"Thlocarbolamlde  ...  An  effort  was 
made  to  choose  patients  who  t^-ere  well 
enough  to  withstand  the  anticipated  toxic- 
ity. .  .  Unexpectedly  early  death  of  2  of 
the  first  5  patients  treated  caused  a  reduc- 
tion to  8  0  mg  kg  day.  No  significant  an- 
titumor benefit  of  any  duration  was  ob- 
served. .  The  most  frequent  types  of 
systemic  toxicity  were  anorexia,  nausea,  and 
vomiting  which  occurred  in  17  of  20  patients. 
Only  1  patient  could  not  complete  the  10- 
day  course  of  therapy  because  of  this  toxic- 
ity, but  most  patients  were  rather  uncom- 
fortable for  many  hours  after  each  dally 
treatment  The  nutritional  status  of  some 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  treat- 
ment beyond  the  10  days  would  have  en- 
dangered life. 

"Most  Impressive  was  the  lethargy,  weak- 
ness, and  belligerent  attitude  which  devel- 
oped In  15  patients.  These  symptoms  usu- 
ally commenced  on  the  3rd  or  4th  day  of 
drug  therapy  and  relented  up  to  5  days  after 
the  final  drug  do.se.  Mental  depression  oc- 
curred "In  a  number  of  these  patients  also. 
The  toxicity  was  refractory  to  normal  phar- 
macological stimulants.""  (This  was  a 
Phase  I  test.) 

Patient  deaths  caused   by  anticancer  drugs 
in  NCI  tests 

An  undetermined  number  of  cancer  pa- 
tients with  an  otherwise  substantial  expecta- 
tion of  life  have  died  in  these  tests,  according 
to  reports  in  the  NCI's  Cancer  Chermotherapy 
ReporW.  The  full  extent  of  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  Is  difficult  to  estimate,  since 
the  editor  of  this  Journal  told  me  that  only 
the  "best"  Investigations  are  published. 

As  quoted  earlier  in  the  NCI's  description 
of  the  Phase  I  tests.  It  can  also  be  difficult  to 
know  whether  the  cancer  or  the  drug  caused 
the  patient's  demise. 

Examples  of  drug  Injury  and  death  taken 
from  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Reports  are  as 
follows:  "These  drugs  i5-FUDR  and  5-PU) 
have  an  effect  on  acute  leukemia  only  at 
doses  which  prodq^fe  severe  toxicity;  there- 
fore. 17  of  21  patients  did  not  survive  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  trial.  The  study  was  dis- 
continued and  the  results  will  iDe  reported."'' 

Presumably,  this  means  that  17  of  the  21 
patients  died  from  the  drug 

"Thirteen  patients  died  during  the  period 
19  days)  of  this  study  (of  5-FU),  6  during 
therapy  and  7  from  twelve  to  seventeen  days 
after  initiation  of  therapy."  '-  (Contents  of 
parentheses  supplied ) . 

"Because  of  severe  toxicity  which  lead  to 
death  of  a  number  of  the  40  patients  initially 
treated  with  the  full  5-day  'priming  doses' 
(5  PUDR  and  methotrexate)  urged  by  the 
Wisconsin  workers,  the  Investigators  In  the 
Eastern  Group  voted  to  omit  the  fifth  'prim- 
ing' doses  of  each  course"."*  (Contents  of 
parentheses  supplied ) . 

"Streptovitacln  A  was  given  to  7  patients 
(in  either  a  4  or  5  day  treatment  with  the 
result"^ that)  acute  gastrointestinal  toxicity 
occurr^  In  most  patients.  .  .  .  One  termi- 
nal patient  with  lymphosarcoma  had  all  of 
these  toxic  manifestations  after  each  of  the 
two  Injections  of  the  drug  and  died  the  day 
following  the  second  injection.  ...  A  sec- 
ond patient  with  reticulum  cell  sarcoma, 
also  near-terminal,  went  Into  shock  teii 
hours  after  administration  of  Streptovitacln 
A.  Although  his  blood  pressure  was  restored 
and  maintained  by  vasopressor  drugs,  he  ex- 
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plred  the  following  day."™  (Contents  of 
parentheses  supplied ) . 

'  "In  children  as  in  adults  It  (Streptovitacln 
A)  IB  highly  toxic.  In  this  study.  6  of  the  8 
patients  died  while  receiving  Streptovitacln 
A.  ...  Its  severe  toxic  effects  contralndlcate 
further  clinical  trials.  Summary — Strepto- 
vitacln A  was  administered  Intravenously  to 
eight  children  "with  advanced  neoplastic 
disease.  No  therapeutic  effect  was  observed. 
Toxic  clinical  manifestations  consisted  of 
vomiting,  hypotension,  changes  in  oral 
mucous  membranes,  and  diarrhea.  In  that 
order  of  frequency.  Renal  damage  and  cere- 
bral edema  were  observed  at  postmortem  ex- 
amination In  each  of  the  six  patients  who 
died  while  receiving  this  drug."  *  (Contents 
of  parentheses  supplied ) , 

"Severe  toxicity  was  observed  in  all  of 
them  (16  consecutive  patients  tested  on 
cyclophosphamide  and  Actlnomycln  D)  and 
was  much  greater  than  what  would  be  an- 
ticipated with  some  dosages  of  either  drug 
used  alone.  ...  No  objective  and  symto- 
matlc  remission  was  obtained  in  any  of  thei^o 
patients.  .  .  .  The  death  of  2  patients  was 
unequivocally  caused  by  drug  toxicity.  .  . 
Eight  of  the  14  patients  who  survived  their 
Initial  courses  of  therapy  (sic)  showed 
rapid  general  deterioration,  and  died  within 
10  weeks  after  therapy  began.  It  was  our 
opinion  that  drug  toxicity  contributed  to 
the  rapid  demise  of  these  patients. "■  "=  (Con- 
tents of  parentheses  supplied). 

"No  evidence  of  Improvement  or  remis- 
sion was  seen.  It  Is  concluded  that  sarcoly- 
sln  does  not  appear  to  be  an  effective  agent 
In  the  treatment  of  acute  leukemia.  .  .  . 
Six  patients  died  of  septicemia  during  or 
shortly  after  the  study.  This  was  believed 
related  In  part  to  the  intense  leukopenia."  ^■ 

With  regard  to  the  true  Incidence  of  mor- 
tality on  the  NCI  clinical  drug  testing  pro- 
gram, It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  as  is  em- 
phasized In  the  NCI's  description  of  Phase  I 
testing  (v.  supra) ,  that  it  Is  often  impossible 
to  tell  whether  cancer  or  the  experimental 
drug  killed  the  patient: 

Cachexia  and  marked  debilitation  may  be 
enhanced  by  the  administration  of  an  actl- 
nomycln, even  though  apparent  decrease  in 
tumor  size  Is  noted.  "We  have  ob.served  this 
phenomenon  In  other  patients.  Including 
one  patient  with  mycosis  fungoides  (case 
12) .  How  death  occurs  is  not  clear  and  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  that  resulting  from 
the  malignant  process." 

"Dlscviaslons  frequently  occur  at  the  au- 
topsy table  as  to  whether  the  metastatic 
tumor  outgrew  Its  blood  supply  or  whether 
the  central  hemorrhage  was  due  to  action 
of  FU.  If  such  occurrences  hasten  death  in 
some  of  these  patients.  It  can  be  attributed 
to  drug  administration  only  indirectly,  and 
would  certainly  Indicate  an  effect  from  the 
drug  on  the  tumor.""* 

FDA   control  over  NCI  investigators   versus 
control  over  Dr.  Shively 

The  FDA  says  to  Dr.  Shlvely,  in  effect: 
your  enzyme  treatment  may  be  toxic  to  can- 
cer patients,  despite  your  experience  of  4305 
Injections  In  193  patients  over  10  years  with 
no  observed  Injury.  Your  patients  cannot 
know  the  risks  of  your  unproved  treatment 
So  It  Is  our  duty  to  forbid  you  to  continue 
any  further  investigation  of  your  enzyme 
treatment  on  patients. 

Does  the  FDA  exert  the  same  control  over 
the  Investigators  working  for  the  NCI?  As 
has  been  shown,  it  does  not.  Are  the  NCI 
patients  routinely  Informed  of  the  risks? 
They  are  not.  How  many  patients  or  their 
relatives  would  permit  NCI  Phase  I  tests 
which  are  aimed  solely  at  determining  tox- 
icity? NCI  Investigators  report  these  tests 
as  "therapy"." 

The  drugs  used  by  the  NCI  are  so  highly 
toxic  (see  alao  below)  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  seems  that  the  FDA  simply 
throws  up  Ita  bands  and  gives  the  NCI  carte 


blanche,  so  far  as  Injury  to  the  patients  Is 
concerned.  Note  that  animal  toxicity  tests 
of  a  drug  tend  to  be  less  significant,  if 
patients  are  killed  by  that  drug  when  it  is 
finally  tried  on  patients. 

When  the  PDA  wants  to  know  something 
about  cancer  or  cancer  therapy,  presumably 
it  has  to  ask  the  NCI.  It  is"  not  easy  to 
regulate  one's  chief  advisor  in  the  lat'ter's 
own  field. 

The  result  Is  that  on  the  subject  of  safety. 
It  appears  in  the  last  analysis,  that  the  NCI 
writes  its  own  rules  for  "its  investigators. 
This  raises  again  the  question  of  double 
standards.  Tlie  fairness  of  the  FDA  restric- 
tions Imposed  upon  Dr.  Shlvely  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  evaluated  without  reference  to 
how  these  restrictions  are  Imposed  upon  the 
government  paid  investigators  working  for 
the  NCI. 

It  is  probably  significant  that  the  FDA 
has  never  raised  with  Dr.  Shlvely  the  ques- 
tion of  performing  NCI  Phase"  I  toxicity 
studies  on  patients.  No  doubt  the  FDA  fully 
realizes  that  Dr.  Shlvelys  treatment  is  so 
much  less  toxic  than  the  NCI's  experimental 
drug  cancer  treatments  that  NCI  Phase  I 
studies  would  never  be  necessary. 

VALIDITY  OF  THE  DESIGN  AND  OF  THE  RESULTS 
OP  NCI  CANCER  CHIMOTHERAPY  I:n-VEST1&A- 
TIONS 

It  Will  be  recalled  that,  with  respect  to 
Dr.  Shively,  a  major  objection  of  the  PDA 
and  reason  for  forbidding  him  to  continue 
treatment  of  cancer  patients  with  enzymes 
w.is  the  alleged  inadequate  design  of  his 
clinical  studies.*  Let  us  now  consider  the 
design  and  the  results  of  NCI  experimenta- 
tion with  anticancer  drugs  on  cancer  patients, 
which  is  similarly  subject  tc  FDA  super- 
vision. 

The  general  lack  of  benefit  associated  urith 
a  faulty  theory 

Over  50.000  cancer  patients  ""  -"'.  have  served 
more  or  less  as  guinea  pigs  In  the  last  thir- 
teen years  on  experimental  projects  con- 
trolled by  the  NCI,  testing  cytotoxic  anti- 
cancer drugs.  As  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  three  years  ago.  very  little  has 
been  accomplished  by  all  these  experiments 
on  patients,  and  by  much  of  the  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  spent,  and  there  Is  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  government  program  has 
been  headed  in  the  right  direction: 

"Ten  years  ago  .  .  the  government  em- 
barked on  a  search  for  a  chemical  to  cure 
cancer  ...  as  close  to  a  medical  'crash  pro- 
gram' as  yet  seen.  It  has  cost  9234.500.000, 
so  far,  but  has  been  unsuccessful  In  its  pri- 
mary goal  ..it  has  found  no  new  drug 
that  is  dramatically  better  than  those  avail- 
able before  the  program  began.  More  than 
27.000  Americans  have  had  one  or  another 
of  the  poisonous,  but  promising  chemicals 
dripped  into  their  veins  .  .  More  than  170- 
000  chemicals  from  antibiotics  "beers'  to  syn- 
thetic war  gas  derivatives  have  been 
screened. 

The  program,  directed  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  been  derided  as  a  'shot- 
gun' approach,  one  that  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse  by  searching  for  a  cure  before 
knowing  the  cause.  .  .  Two  types  of  cancer 
have  reacted  favorably  to  chemical  agents: 
acute  leukemia,  for  which  about  a  half- 
dozen  chemicals  help  to  prolong  life,  and 
choriocarcinoma,  a  very  rare  uterine  cancer. 
One  chemical  has  made  the  latter  disease 
disappear  for  at  least  5  years  in  about  15 
women.  Half  of  these  chemicals,  however, 
were  known  before  the  program  began,  and 
the  newer  ones  are  not  much.  If  at  all.  bet- 
ter than  the  older  ones.  .  .  In  addition,  two 
steroid  derivatives  have  been  found  that  are 
as  good  as  the  naturally  (x;ctirrlng  testoster- 
one for  breast  cancer.   .  .    * 

This  paucity  of  results  has  apparently  not 
changed  In  the  last  three  years,  according 
to  a  statement  in  the  March  1966  Issue  of 
NCI's    Cancer    Chemotherapy   Reports:    "We 
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treatment  requires  puahlng  the  patient  to     In  the  table  the  foUowlng  statements:  "more     cancer  patients  available  for  testing  as  now- 
toxicity  Most  authors  agree  that  FU     toxic  than  mustard  gas";  "unpredictable  tox-     erful    drug    companies    strive    to    get    their 

is  a  dangerous  drug  ....     On  the  queaUon     Iclty";  "no  cUnlcal  trials  In  V.BJi.    Profound     nroduntj.  Tnty,    th«    i„r,«,   „„„i.    J*  ..-.T-TT 
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•zpact  that  aooie  da;  we  wlU  develop  drugs 
ttiAt  will  slgnlflcanUy  Improve  the  patient 
with  cancer.  Ln  fact,  this  has  occurred  In 
the  chamotherapy  of  chorlocarclnoata  (a 
T«7  rare  cancer  i.  in  acute  lymphocyUc 
l«uk«mla  in  children,  and  poaslbly  In  the 
bonnonal  treatment  of  advanced  breast 
oancex  "  **  (Contents  of  parentheses  sup- 
pU«d). 

Note  that  significant  Improvement  Is 
claimed  only  for  a  minuscule  proportion  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  cancer,  except  poe- 
■IMy"  for  breast  cancer,  the  hormonal  treai- 
OMnt  of  which  antedated  the  "crash  pro- 
gram". 

Tbe  charge  that  cytotoxic  chemotherapy  Is 
Illogical  U  well  expreeeed  by  Dr  Abraham 
Oppenhelm.  Director  Division  of  Cancer 
Control  and  Research,  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health 

"It  will  be  generally  vlmltted  that  few 
substantial  advances  have  been  made  In  our 
understanding  of  cancer  within  recent  years. 
The  over-ail  survival  rates  have  been  fairly 
■tatlc  (although  some  theoretic  areas  do 
■bow  tremendous  strides  forward  i  .  .  It  Is 
now  twenty  years  tlnce  the  advent  of  nitro- 
gen mustard  and  the  Introduction  of  a  hope- 
rul  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  — 
namely,  chemotherapy  During  this  period. 
many  tumors  have  been  subjected  to 
chemothernpy.  but  the  patient  survival  rate 
remains  unaltered   •    •    • 

"A  retrospective  evaluation  makes  It  clear 
that  the  initial  premise  on  which  chemo- 
therapy was  based  was  fundamentally  In- 
•rcurate  The  assumption  was  that  since 
eaicer  is  a  hyperprollferatlve  cellular  disease. 
agents  th.  *  can  interfere  with  cell  division 
or  attack  the  rapidly  dividing  cell  would 
preferentially  destroy  cancer  tissue  An  In- 
creasing number  of  studies  of  the  rate  of  cell 
division,  both  In  normal  and  cancer  tissue. 
has  Indicated   that  this  a■8^unptlon   Is  false 

"Blerman  has  shown  that  the  pathophysi- 
ology of  some  leukemlaa  caii  be  consistently 
Interpreted  only  on  the  basis  of  a  theory 
of  hypoprollferatlon  .  .  depressed  division 
rat«.  Impaired  maturation,  and  an  accretion 
of  cells  arrested  In  Intermediary  phases  of  de- 
vaiopment  it    would    appear   at    present 

thAt  no  cancer  cell  has  as  rapid  a  division 
nX»  as  Its  homologous  normal  cell  of  origins 
In  short,  in  cancer,  except  perhaps  at  certain 
Interval,  hypoproliferatlon  Is  the  rule.  As 
noticed  by  Bernard  and  Oppenhelm.  cells  of 
a  carcinoma  take  up  a  position  where  they 
OUinot  desquamate  and  discharge  This  is 
Um  answer  to  the  apF>arent  paradox  that 
neoplasms  can  be  relatively  slow  growing  and 
yet  exhibit  tumefaction  which  will  not  occur 
Whan  a  normal  epithelium  lies  in  opposition 
to  a  lumsn  ' 

".  .  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
many  cancers  are  poorly  vascularized  so 

that  the  distribution  of  a  vascularly  dlsseml- 
nAt«d  (e.g.  cytotoxic)  agent  would  reach 
hlgher^ncentratlons  in  norma!  than  in  neo- 
plastrctissue  If  the  agent  Is  toxic  destruc- 
tton  of  normal  tissues  would  be  dispropor- 
tionately emphasized  This  unfortunate  state 
Of  affairs  seems  to  hold  clinically  even  where 
infamous  perfusion  techniques  are  utilized. 
l^Uure  occurs  because  of  the  neoplastic  tis- 
m»  has  a  sparser  blood  supply  than  contigu- 
ous normal  tissues,  and  because  Inevitable 
collaterals  necessarily  disperse  the  toxic  a^ ent 
In  an  uncontrollable  manner.  (Contents  of 
parenthesis  supplied,  i 

"In  the  light  of  all  the  above  considera- 
tion*, application  of  mltoals  suppressors 
(Vblch  the  cytotoxic  agenu  are  acknowl- 
•dced  to  be  I  will  more  invidiously  aiTect 
normal  than  cancerous  tissue  .  there  still 
1*  to  be  discovered  a  tumor  whose  rate  of  pro- 
liferation exceeds  that  of  such  Important 
Uasue*  as  bone  marrow  and  Intaatlnal  epithe- 
lium. Hence  Hematomyelopathy  and 
intMtlnskl    ulceration    Is,   therefore,    the    un- 
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avoidable  and  prohlblUve  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  chemotherapeutlc 
agenus 

"The  development  of  a  refractory  popula- 
tion of  cells  .  It  Is  indeed  remarkable  that 
cancer  chemotherapy  should  work  at  all. 
That  It  does  so  Is  a  tribute  to  the  reparative 
powers  of  the  t>ody  and  the  capacities  for 
regeneration  on  the  part  of  Important  normal 
tissues." 

Remissions,  perhaps  cures,  from  chemo- 
therapy have  beer,  reported  In  a  few  In- 
stances. How  can  oiie  explain  these  remis- 
sions? It  may  be  ituit  we  are  dealing  with  an 
unusually  susceptible  group  of  cells,  or  that 
the  patient  developed  an  Immunity  of  some 
type,  or  that  the  tumor  may  t>e  quiescent  for 
long  periods   of   time    .   .    . 

chemotherapy  can  be  of  some  value 
for  the  alleviation  of  pain  or  for  the  rapid 
shj-lniage  of  some  tumors — provided  one 
realizes  Its  limitations  and  does  not  use  the 
drug  in  such  instances  Just  because  some- 
thing has  to  be  done 

'Chemotherapy  as  a  concept  Is  still  In  Its 
Infancy.  stlU  too  much  involved  with  Ideas 
of  special  evils  In  cancer  cells  which  can  and 
must  be  destroyed   '  "^ 

As  menUoned  earlier.  Dr  Bergel  recom- 
mends that  the  following  new  approach  be 
taken  "Homeostatlc  regulators  or  Restltu- 
tlonal  drugs  which  instead  of  destroying? 
delinquent  cells  and  tissues  may  re-establish 
the  orderly  behavior  or  remedy  the  existing 
disturbances."  "* 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
explain  the  remissloiis  seen  under  chemo- 
therapy. It  is  significant  that  In  the  only  two 
categories  of  cancer  where  good  results  from 
chemotherapy  are  generally  acknowledged 
1  aside  from  the  possible  benefit  of  hormonos 
in  breast  cancer  i .  that  is.  In  acute  lym- 
phocytic leukemia  In  children  and  in 
choriocarcinoma.**  the  validity  of  even  these 
results  has  been  strongly  challenged  The 
criticisms  are  that  In  leukemia  the  real 
benefit  has  been  due  solely  to  the  new  routine 
of  the  concomitant  use  of  corticosteroids  and 
antibiotics,  "  and  In  choriocarcinoma,  the 
diagnosis  t)etween  this  and  Its  benign  pre- 
cursor, hydatid  mole.  Is  unreliable  For  this 
reason  tverson  and  Cole  excluded  all  cases 
of  choriocarcinoma  from  their  classic  study 
of  spontaneous  cures  In  cancer" 

With  regajd  to  the  temptatlijn  to  use  cyto- 
toxic chemotherapy  Just  t>ecause  something 
has  to  be  done  '  ^  a  doctor  on  the  cancer 
therapy  ward  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  once  told  the  writer  that  'We  have 
not  sh  'svn  that  any  chemotherapy  prolongs 
Ure '  idisousalng  uvarlan  cancer),  but  "At 
least  the  patient  feels  that  somethmg  Is  be- 
ing done,  and  Is  less  likely  to  run  around  the 
country  looking  for  other  treatment  " 

It  should  alao  be  menUoned  that  the  cyto- 
toxic anticancer  drugs  are  a  bonanza  to  the 
medical  laboratories,  since  constant  labora- 
tory tests  must  be  mide  on  the  patient,  espe- 
cially on  the  blood  to  maintain  the  patient 
on  the  knife-edge  between  disastrou.i  toxicity 
and  the  hoped-for  antitumor  effect 
Sh-^inkage  of  tuvxo''  U  an  unreliable  Indicator 
of  benefit  to  (he  patient 

Serious  criticism  can  be  made  which  the 
NCI  itself  admits,  as  to  whether  many  of  the 
tumo  regressio.'is  obtained  In  the  NCI's 
animal  screening  program  and  In  Its  clinical 
testing  program  are  aimply  part  >f  a  general 
leterloratlon  of  the  animal  or  patient  caused 
by  the  extremely  toxic  nature  of  the  drugs 
which  the  NCI  favors 

non-spe<:lflc  tumor  inhibition  re- 
sulting only  from  d.-ug-induced  host  Inani- 
tion "  " 

In  a  comparls<3n  of  drugs,  a  higher  objec- 
tive response  rate  from  a  specific  drug  was 
Dot  related  to  longer  survival  of  the  total 
number  of  patients  receiving  that  drug, 
bringing  the  spetlflc  objective  reap>onse 
(tiunor  msastire  I  In  these  diseases  into  ques- 


tion It  Is  suggested  that  this  objective  re- 
sponse criterion  does  not  measure  the  whole 
patient  and  may  therefore  be  misleading. 
....  We  could  not  correlate  response  with 
survival  No  conclusion  seems  possible  other 
than  that  the  response  measure  Is  inappro- 
priate  we  have  assumed  that  falltire 

to  respond  to  treatment  such  as  that  given 
In  this  study  would  not  damage  the  patient — 
that  he  would  be  no  worse  off  than  If  we  had 
not  treated  him  at  al!  This  may  not  be  so. 
Can  we  have  really  harmed  some  patients 
while  trying  to  make  their  tumors  shrink 
There  are  some  animal  data  and  at 
least  one  controlled  trial  In  man  which 
strongly  Imply  this.  ^  .  .A  thoughtful, 
dispassionate  review  of  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  limited  'objective'  measurement  and  '.bio- 
logical activity'  of  a  drug  Is  In  order'"" 

Flexible  definitions  of   a    ■clinically  active' 
anticancer  drug 

The  NCI  exhibits  considerable  Indecision 
about  what  antlcaJicer  drugs  are  really  bene 
flclal  to  cancer  patients,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  Information  taken  from  the 
latest  (May  1966)  ct>mprehenslve  NCI 
report    •'■ 

Eighty-eight  anticancer  drugs  are  listed  In 
the  text  (p.  175)  as  being  "of  clinical  In- 
terest", but  m  Table  8   .parts  6,  7.  8,  9.  and 

10  1 .  43  of  these  drugs  are  Included  under  the 
caption  of  "Drujis  with  undemonstrated 
clinical  activity  " 

The  remaimng  45  drugs  are  described  In 
the  text  <p.  176)  as  having  "definite  clinical 
activity"  and  are  listed  In  Table  8.  part  1-3 
as    "Clinically   AcUve".    but   In  Table  4.  part 

11  25  of  these  same  drugs  are  reduced  to  the 
status    of     'Cumpounds    of   clinical    Interest" 

This  leave*  20  drugs  which  are  designated 
In  Table  7  as  "Twenty  Establl.shed  Clinically 
Active  Drugs  '  Of  these  20.  under  the  head- 
ing of  remarks,  the  drug  Methyl-OAO.  Is 
stated  to  have  "evanescent  clinical  reepvonses 
characterized  by  serious  toxicity",  TEM  has 
"erratic  absorption"';  Merphalen  has  had  only 
■  limited  clinical  trial":  Actlnomycln  D  pro- 
duces "profound  leukopenia"  (damage  to 
white  blood  celU)  ;  and  MIH  Is  "In  clinical 
trial  at  preeent" 

That  would  seem  to  leave  about  15  desir- 
able "Established  Clinically  Active  Drugs" 
But  if  the  list  Is  then  brought  Into  line  with 
a  parallel  NCI  report  (March  1966)  which 
uses  the  criterion  of  drugs  which  "signifi- 
cantly improve  the  patient  with  cancer  " 
the  list  Is  reduced  U)  Ave  drugs-  Metho- 
trexate for  the  rare  choriocarcinoma,  four 
other  drugs  for  acute  lymphocytic  leukemia 
in  children,**  (Table  8i.  and  "possibly"  some 
hormones  used  In  breast  cancer  "* 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  one  must 
conclude  that  there  are  between  5  sind  88 
drugs  active  against  cancer  in  man  (not 
counting  female  hormones  long  used  in 
prjetatlc  cancer),  depending  on  whether  the 
criterion  Is  "compounds  of  clinical  Interest 
(88  drugs).  "Clinically  AcUve  Drugs"  (*i 
drugs  I,  "Established  Clinically  Active  Drugs" 
(45  drugs).  "Established  Clinically  Active 
Drugs"  (30  drtigs),  or  -algnlflcantly  Improve 
the  patient  with  cancer"  i  five  drugs  plus 
some  sex  hormoneis ) 

Toxicity  and  the  "egg-chicken"  problem 

A  special  feature  of  the  NCI  problem  with 
the  toxic  anticancer  drugs  Is  that  It  has  been 
found  that  the  fewer  the  deaths  from  the 
drug,  the  more  regre«slons  are  obtained  The 
NCI  now  suggests  that  this  may  not  be  be- 
cause the  drug  Is  more  safe  and  efBcAclous 
but  may  be  because  the  Investigator  is  push- 
ing higher  doses  and  causing  more  drug 
deaths  in  patients  with  nattirally  unrespon- 
sive cancers 

The  NCI  refers  to  this  problem  a.«  the  "egg- 
chicken,"  situation,  and  Illustrates  it  by 
the  experience  with  5-CTJ  one  of  the  most 
popular  oX  the  20  "established"  drugs: 

"Reports  by  investigators  using  the  Wis- 
consin   regime    often    suggest    that    proper 


treatment  requires  pushing  the  patient  to 
toxicity  .  .  Most  authors  agree  that  PU 
is  a  dangerous  drug  ....  On  the  quMtlon 
of  pushing  to  toxicity",  It  might  app«ftr  that 
If  one  Investigator  has  'pushed'  more  vigor- 
ously than  anotb^.  he  might  a*  a  oonse- 
quence  inadvertently  have  more  drug  deatha 
due  to  drtig  toxicity,  but  he  wotild  also 
have  more  positive  reaponsea.  In  paper* 
which  reported  both  percent  response  and 
drug  deaths,  one  finds  the  LnversA— the 
fewer  deaths  (less  'pushing'?)  the  more  re- 
sponse. Or  Is  this  an  egg-chicken  situation? 
la  it  that  a  physician  confronted  with  a 
non-responsive  patient  is  more  likely  to  push 
harder — to  drug  death?  .  .  .  Definition* 
enter  here  too.  What  is  a  drug  death?"" 
( Contents  of  parentbeeea  theirs) . 

Despite  these  facts  about  FU.  (a  synonym 
for  5-FU) ,  nothing  Is  said  about  Its  toxicity 
In  the  column  under  "R«markB"  in  Table  8. 
Except  for  TEM  and  Actlnomycln  D  as 
al.-^ajly  mentioned,  all  the  other  20  "Estab- 
lished" drugs  somehow  appear  In  Table  8 
with  a  blajik  record  on  the  score  of  toxicity. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by 
the  facts  For  example,  one  of  the  20  "Es- 
tablished" drugs  Is  Vlncrletlne,  which 
showed  the  following  toxicity  In  two  recent 
NCI  studies 

'  Plfty  patients  with  deasemlnated  neo- 
plasms have  been  treated  with  Vincris- 
tine .  .  It  Is  more  toxic  than  Vinblastine 
luid  produces.  In  the  doses  used  In  this  study, 
a  high  incidence  of  perlpfieral  neurc^Mithy 
which  may  be  severe  enough  to  limit  Its 
further  use  •  ....  Vincristine  produced 
toxic  effects  of  diverse  types,  and  with  great 

frequency Neurologic  oompllcatlons 

proved  to  be  the  most  serious haema- 

tologlc&l  changes  were  frequent  and  often 
marked  ....  the  remissions  have  been 
8h<iat  "'  •'  ( "Since  this  phrase  ended  the  ab- 
stract of  the  pap>er.  presumably  they  mean 
the  general  use  of  the  drug) . 

"Twenty-one  patients  with  a  variety  of 
neoplasms  received  Vincristine  ....  In  7 
patients  neurotoxicity  prompted  eventual 
cessation  of  therapy.  Definite  tumor  regres- 
sion was  seen  in  2  lymphomas  and  1  carci- 
noma  of   the   breast The   response 

lasted  a  total  of  5  weeks  (breast  case). 
Beginning  the  third  week  of  therapy  the 
patient  develojied  nuxnbnees  of  both  band* 
and  feet  and  extreme  weakness  which 
prompted  cessation  after  the  7th  week.  The 
patient  expired  at  home  8  weeks  after  dls- 
oonUnulng  therapy  At  the  time  of  death, 
evidence  of  neurotoxicity  was  still  pres- 
ent .""  (Contents  of  parentheses  sup- 
plied ) . 

In  the  other  two  lymphoma  cases  which  re- 
sponded. In  the  second  study,  the  response 
in  one  lasted  9  day."!  terminated  by  fatal 
hemorrhage  associated  with  neurological, 
haematologlcal.  and  gastro-lntestlnal  toxic- 
ity. The  other  patient's  responise  lasted  one 
week  before  she  died. 

The  authors'  conclusion  regarding  the 
treatment  of  these  three  patients  reveals  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  exceeded  only  by 
their  enthusiasm  for  further  testing  of  the 
drug: 

""CXJNCHrSION 

Definfte  antitumor  activity  with  dosages 
that  do  not  produce  serious  bone  marrow 
depression  can  be  demonstrated  with  vincris- 
tine This  alone  makes  Its  continued  Investi- 
gation worthwhile.  In  our  experience  this 
drug  should  be  given  a  trial  In  all  lymphomas 
that  have  not  responded  to  other  forms  of 
therapy.  However,  In  other  solid  tumor*,  ex- 
cept for  Isolated  cases  reported  In  other  series. 
the  regressions  have  been  Incomplete,  of  too 
short  duration,  or  accompanied  by  too  much 
toxicity  to  be  considered  worthwhile."  " 

As  to  remarks  In  Table  8  about  the  toxicity 
of  other  ""clinic  lly  active  drug*,"",  one  finds 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  the  table  the  following  statements:  "more 
toxic  than  miutard  gas"';  "unpredictable  tox- 
icity"; "no  clinical  trials  In  TJ.BJl.  Profound 
leukemia  Induced":  "regression  achieved  at 
cost  of  considerable  toxicity";  "severe  un- 
predictable myelo-BuppresBlon"  (bone  mar- 
row injury);  "severe  drug-Induced  toxicity 
frequent."  ** 

The  pressure  on  the  supply  of  cancer  patients 
available  for  testing 

The  comprehensive  NCI  report  published 
In  May  1968,  referred  to  above**,  points  out 
that  most  (43  drugs)  of  the  88  drugs  of 
"clinical  interest"  which  do  not  qualify  as 
"Clinically  Active",  have  either  "Insufficient 
clinical  data  or  no  clinical  data",  and  that 
"The  analysis  «hows  the  great  need  for 
obtaining  additional  definite  clinical 
data  .  .  .".»» 

"With  tbls  kind  of  pressrire  on  the  supply  of 
cancw  patients  available  tor  testing,  as  these 
and  other  drug*  try  to  move  up  through  the 
ranks  in  the  hope  of  aclilevlng  the  status  of 
"EstablUhed  Clinical  Activity ",  it  Is  not  stir- 
prlslng  that  the  NCI  finds  It  difficult  to  test 
any  unorthodox  cancer  treatment  which  does 
not  enter  through  regular  channels. 
Other  problems  deciding  whether  a  drug 
actually  benefits  a  cancer  patient 

According  to  a  study  made  for  the  NCI  and 
published  this  year,  it  Is  difficult  for  a  group 
of  investigator*  to  agree  about  a  chemother- 
apeutlc reeult  on  a  cancer  patient  for  the 
following  reason*,  among  others: 

(1)  "Recent  clinical  experiences  of  some 
group  member*  may  have  an  abnormal  Im- 
pact." 

(2)  "personal  persuasion  regarding  the 
value  of  the  drug  being  tested". 

(3)  "Oeneral  criterion  followed  by  all 
members  may  be  bent  to  fit  a  "special"  situa- 
tion." 

(4)  "Powerful  exhortstlons  can  be  made." 

(5)  "the  'smoke-filled  room"  effect  In  which 
voting  (on  what  the  result  was)  occurs  with 
decisions  made  by  slim  majorities  rather 
than  by  general  agreements,"'  (Contents  of 
parentheses  supplied ) . 

(6)  "the  evaluator's  patience."" 

(7)  "a  patient  with  an  Impressive  tumor 
regression  but  very  severe  toxic  reactions  can 
be  recorded  as  having  benefited  significantly 
when  clinically  this  was  not  true". 

The  study  states  the  effect  of  all  this: 
'".  .  .  the  evaluation  lacks  some  key  features: 
for  Instance,  the  result  may  not  be  repro- 
ducible." 

The  study  proposes,  therefore,  that  re- 
course be  had  to  a  digital  computer:  "Seri- 
ous thought  is  being  given  to  making  many 
additions  to  the  response-decision  parameters 
as  now  constituted.  Some  specific  observa- 
tions to  comprise  the  new.  broadened  ba^e 
of  data  are  (a)  tumor  regression  or  progres- 
sion, (b)  toxicity,  (c)  general  condition  of 
the  paUent,  and  (d)  duration  of  beneficial 
effect."  " 

Well  might  the  question  be  asked:  just 
what  have  the  NCI  Investigators  been  doing 
the  last  13  years  with  over  50.000  cancer  pa- 
tients to  whom  they  have  administered  great 
quantities  of  very  toxic  drugs?  Is  it  not 
time  for  a  different,  more  critical,  and  more 
physiological  approach,  instead  of  trying  to 
knock  the  cancer  out  of  the  patient  with  the 
sledgehammer  of  highly  prisonous  drugs? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  NCI,  and  presumably 
the  FDA,  are  struggling  with  a  number  of 
perplexing  problems  such  as  (a)  deciding 
whether  tiie  whole  design  of  twenty  years  of 
cytotoxic  anticancer  therapy  is  faulty  or 
not;  (b)  the  fantastic  toxicity  of  these  drugs 
which  the  NCI  favors;  (c)  the  belated  discov- 
ery that  shrinkage  of  tim:ior8  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  benefit  to  the  patient,  other- 
wise known  as  "the  "chicken-egg"  problem: 
(d)  flexible  definitions  of  anticancer  drug 
activity;   (e)   the  pressure  on  the  supply  of 


cancer  patients  available  for  testing,  as  pow- 
erfvU  drug  companies  strive  to  get  their 
products  Into  the  Inner  circle  of  "Estab- 
lished" clinical  activity;  and  (f)  the  con- 
templated B'wltch  from  decisions  made  in 
"smoke-filled  rooms"  to  decisions  made  by 
electronic  computers. 

The  attitude  of  the  FDA  and  the  NCI  to- 
ward unorthodox  cancer  treatments  may  be 
more  unsympathetic  and  dictatorial  than  It 
should  be  because  any  tests  of  these  treat- 
ments under  the  scrutiny  of  outside  observ- 
ers would  throw  open  to  public  view  both 
the  actual  testing  procedures  and  also  the 
equivocal  results  obtained  with  the  favored 
drugs. 

All  things  considered.  It  Is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  FDA  and  Its  consultants  In  the 
NCI  did  not  have  much  time  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Investigator  like  Dr.  Shlvely. 

A  rather  Jocular,  Intramural  attitude  to- 
ward the  present  anticancer  drugs  Is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  comment,  printed 
In  the  NCI's  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Reports: 
"'Hurry,  hurry,  and  use  the  new  cancer  drug 
before  It  stops  working."  '^ 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    INDIVIDUALS    IN    THE    NEW    PAT- 
TERN  OF  GOVERNMENT   MEDICAL   POWER 

The  government  has  greatly  Increased  Its 
regulatory,  disciplinary,  and  financial  power 
over  all  aspects  of  research  on  cancer  and 
the  treatment  of  cancer  with  drugs,  and  this 
Is  an  understandable  necessity  In  order  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  modern  science  and  con- 
trol Its  application  to  this  terrible  disease. 
But  before  this  revolution  In  control  sta- 
bilizes, there  Is  a  very  real  danger  that  the 
rights   of   Individuals  may   be  crushed. 

The   right   of   the   patient   to   know   and   to 
choose 

If  the  advanced  cancer  patient  today  wants 
something  new  In  chemotherapy,  he  is  re- 
stricted to  experimental  therapy  which  con- 
forms to  FDA  opinions  as  to  the  safety  and 
rationale  of  the  drug,  the  research  qualifica- 
tions of  the  physician,  and  a  rather  elaborate 
study  of  the  patient  conforming  to  a  i>artlcu- 
lar  clinical  design. 

This  tends  to  restrict  the  patient  to  doctors 
working  on  government  grants  or  at  the  NCI, 
on  the  assumption  held  by  both  the  FDA 
and  the  public  that  these  Investigators  have 
access  to  more  promising  drugs,  and  are  more 
skillful  and  careful  when  they  try  out  these 
exp»erlmental  drugs  on  patients. 

When  a  cancer  patient  receives  experi- 
mental drug  therapy  by  a  government  p>ald 
Investigator,  Is  that  paUent  fully  advised 
of  the  risks  so  that  he  is  able  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice  of  whether  or  not  to  take  that 
treatment?  That  answer  is  that  In  a  great 
many  cases,  he  Is  not  adequately  Informed, 
as  we  have  seen  from  an  examination  of  the 
NCI's  own  records  and  from  its  plain  state- 
ment of  the  purpKwe  and  the  procedure  of 
NCI  Phase  I  tests. 

To  begin  with,  the  patient  or  his  relatives 
are  often  not  Inclined  to  press  for  informa- 
tion when  dealing  with  the  great  preetlge  of 
doctors  working  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  government,  fully  cleared  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  surrounded 
by  the  extensive  equipment  and  services  flow- 
ing from  large  government  grants. 

Secondly,  to  whom  might  the  patient  ap- 
peal? What  effective  authority  is  there  which 
Is  higher  than  the  NCI?  In  matters  of  can- 
cer, the  NCI  appears  to  be  lord  of  all  it  sur- 
veys. Including  the  cash  box.  whence  flows  the 
privilege  of  Investigation,  the  prestige  of 
clinical  reseexch.  the  output  of  research  pa- 
pers, the  likelihood  of  advancement  in  the 
hierarchy  of  medical  schools  and  hospitals, 
and  all  the  monetary  advantages  thereof. 

As  an  eminent  anesthesiologist.  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Beecher,  has  recently  pointed  out.  abuses 
of  patients  In  medical  research  violate  the 
Nuremburg  Code  which  prohibits  Improper 
experimentation  on  human  beings,  and  such 
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abUMa  are  contamlnaUng  every  area  ut  med- 
ian re«eaxcta  today,  prun&rUy  for  the  com- 
petitive rsafloas  Juist  clt«d 

"Since  World  War  II  the  annual  expendi- 
ture tor  reaearcb  i  in  large  part  in  man  i  in 
the  Maaeachuaetts  Oeneral  Hospital  hae  In- 
creased A  remarkable  17-fold.  At  the  Na- 
tional Inatltutea  of  Health,  the  mcreaae  has 
been  a  gigantic  6J4  fold  groat  suma  of 

money   available  reason    to    fear    that 

thoae  requirements  and  these  resources  may 
be  greater  than  the  supply  ot  reaponalble  In- 
Teatlgators  Every  young  man  Knows  that 
he  will  never  be  promoted  to  a  tenure  p<j«t 
to  a  profeaaorshlp  in  a  m.aJor  medical  school. 
lUiless  he  has  proved  hunself  as  an  inveell- 
g»tor.  If  the  ready  dvallablllty  of  money  f  r 
conducting  research  la  added  to  this  fact,  one 
can  see  how  great  the  pressures  are  on  am- 
bitious yc'ing  physicians. 

"Evidence  Is  at  hand  that  many  of  the  pa- 
tlenu  In  the  examples  to  follow  never  had 
tbe  rlak  aatlafactorlly  explained  to  them,  and 
It  aeema  obvious  that  further  hundreds  have 
not  known  that  they  were  the  subject  of  an 
expertment  although  grave  consequences 
have  t)een  suffered  as  a  direct  result  j{  ex- 
perlxnenta   described   here  What   seem-i 

to  be  breaches  of  ethical  conduct  in  (experi- 
mentation are  by  no  means  rare,  but  are  al- 
most, one  fears,  universal  (lei  In  all 
categories  where  research  on  man  takes 
place  "  •• 

It  Is  also  wrong  to  mlalead  the  public  with 
ambiguous  statements,  as  the  FDA  did 
earlier  '.his  year  on  the  occasion  when  It  an- 
nounced that  each  day  that  a  patient  with 
"treatable  cancer"  relies  on  an  unorthodox 
treatment,  is  a  day  that  brings  him  closer  to 
death  " 

In  this  context,  the  word,  "treatable".  Is 
very  subtle  What  is  meant  by  "treatable 
cancer"'  Early  cancer  patients  who  can 
often  be  cured  by  surgery  nr  Irradiation'' 
That  Is  the  Umlt&tlon  a  knowledgeable  phy- 
sician  would   put   upon   It. 

Advanced  or  terminal  cancer  patlenta' 
That  Is  what  the  uninformed  public  would 
additionally  assume 

The  PDA  does  not  reveal  that  approxi- 
mately 10  000  cancer  patients  a  ye  ir  are 
treated  In  NCI  clinical  testa  alone*  with 
anticancer  drugs  approved  by  the  FDA.  and 
that  "For  the  most  part  chemotherapy  Ls  still 
not  administered  to  the  patient  with  cancer 
until  he  is  In  a  state  of  advanced  cancer  or 
actually  moribund."*  and  that  only  cancer 
patients  with  choriocarcinoma,  acute  lym- 
phocytic leukemia,  and  "possibly"  breast 
cancer  are  "significantly  Improved"  by  that 
chemotherapy  " 

What  about  most  of  these  10  000  patients. 
their  reliance  on  FDA-approved  anticancer 
drugs,  and  their  proximity  to  death'' 

FDA  propa|;anda  about  protecting  the  pub- 
lic can  seem  very  clear  and  forthright  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  no  embarrassing  In- 
formation about  what  Is  the  real  situation. 

Double  standards  and  degradation  of  the 
individual 

The  indoctrination  of  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility begins  close  at  home,  and  Is  forged  In 
the  Intimate  and  Important  areas  of  our  lives. 
of  which  medical  care  Ls  one  of  the  most  Inti- 
mate and   jne  :>{  the  most  important 

We  hope  that  we  will  not  repeat  the  history 
of  ancient  Rome  and  destroy  the  sturdy  In- 
dependence, responsibility,  and  creativity  of 
the  individual  citizen,  leaving  him  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  public  or  private  monopo- 
Ue«. 

In  moet  of  the  aspects  of  the  drug  treat- 
ment of  cancer  which  have  been  considered 
In  this  report,  whether  it  be  questions  about 
the  FDA  ueatment  of  an  Independent  inves- 
tigator, the  toxicity  and  efflcacy  of  the  cyt<j- 
tozlc  anticancer  drugs,  the  clinical  design 
Xor  testing  anticancer  drugs,  or  the  right  of 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tne  patient  to  make  an  Informed  choice  of 
what  is  done  to  him  the  fundamental  error 
seems  M  be  the  use  of  double  standards  and 
the  lack  of  f^lr  dealing 

For  example,  the  FDA  usee  one  standard  of 
safety.  efBcacy.  and  design  of  clinical  tests 
for  the  little  mvestlg-itor  and  his  proposed 
remedy,  but  a  different  st.ind.^rd  for  the  gov- 
ernment paid  inves'.lgator  and  the  druys  of 
bin  drug  companies 

In  NCI  Phase  I  tests  of  drug  toxicity  on 
cancer  patients,  and  In  much  of  the  "ther- 
apy '  with  cytotoxic  drugs,  the  PDA  and  the 
NCI  do  not  appear  to  be  giving  the  cancer 
patient  accurate  Information  about  the  pur- 
pose, the  true  record  of  benefit,  or  the  risks 
of  these  drugs  so  that  he  can  make  the  In- 
formed choice  which  Is  his  right 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  all  have  a  choice. 
whether  to  remain  a  nation  of  free  men. 
knowing  the  realities  of  life  and  accustomed 
to  taking  responsibility;  or  to  become  a  na- 
tion of  weaklings,  uninformed  and  unaware 
of   the   forces    which    determine   our    lives 

We  cannot  do  without  the  protection  of 
the  dedicated  public  servanu  In  our  bu- 
reaucracy, but  the  validity  of  that  protection 
and  of  that  dedication  rests,  as  It  always 
has.  on  the  Oolden  Rule  of  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  " 

St'MMARY     AND     CONCLl'StUNS 

At  each  stage  of  Dr  Shlvely's  experimental 
enzyme  therapy  for  cancer  he  has  been  care- 
ful to  observe  the  ethics  'jf  his  profession 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  His  administration  of  en- 
zymes to  cancer  patients  began  thirteen 
years  ago.  and  It  appears  to  be  an  almost 
unique  clinical  Investigation,  as  well  based 
today,  on  recently  discovered  anticancer  ef- 
fects In  animals  of  the  enzymes  he  uses,  as 
the  average  clinical  trial  of  new  anticancer 
drugs  conducted  by  the  NCI. 

Dr  Shlvely's  work  has  anticipated  a  kind 
of  enzyme  chemotherapy  for  cancer  which 
the  NCI  has  not  yet  tried,  but  wants  to  do, 
and  Is  now  getting  ready  to  do.  That  Is  to 
say.  the  NCI  has  let  a  contract  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  enzyme,  asparaginase,  which  It 
expects  to  try  on  animals  and  hopes  to  try 
on  patients 

On  the  basis  of  available  evidence.  In  the 
dlflicult  field  of  cancer  therapy.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  conclude  at  this  time  that  the 
enzyme  infusions  given  by  Dr.  Shlvely  hare 
caused  human  cancer  to  regress 

In  view,  however,  of  the  highly  reputable 
reports  that  some  of  the  enzymes  he  uses 
Inhibit  c-ancer  In  animals,  the  authoritative 
call  for  the  administration  of  these  and 
other  enzymes  on  a  broad  scale,  the  skill 
which  Dr  Shlvely  has  shown  in  administer- 
ing potent  biological  substances  in  full  doees. 
and  the  great  effort  which  he  has  put  Into 
his  Investigation,  the  FDA  sh<:iuld  not  have 
refused  f'lr  seven  months  even  to  reply  to 
his  requests  for  a  routine  review  of  proposed 
further  animal  safety  studies  furnished  Dr 
Shlvely  by  a  drui?  testing  laboratory 

A  major  reason  why  the  FDA  blocked  Dr 
Shlvely's  work  was  that  the  FDA  required 
that  such  further  safety  studies  be  done,  and 
the  FDA  reg\ilarly  reviews  plans  for  Ruch 
studies  submitted  by  drug  firms  But  the 
FDA  replied  to  Dr  Shlvely  on  this  point  only 
when   a   public   Inquiry   apF>eared    Imminent 

The  question  of  whether  the  FDA  unfairly 
blocked  his  work  should  be  viewed  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  FDA  regulations 
but  also  In  the  light  of  the  actual  way  In 
which  clinical  cancer  chemotherapy  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
Its  grantees,  which  are  similarly  subject  t<j 
FDA  supervision 

The  FDA  and  NCI  appear  to  be  tolerating 
violations  by  the  NCI  of  the  Nuremburg 
ethical  code  which  prohibits  Improper  ex- 
perimentation that  results  In  the  unjustified 
suflerlng  and  premature  deaths  of  human 
beingi- 


The  seriousness  of  the  cancer  problem 
leaves  no  room  for  double  standards  In  the 
application  of  laws  and  regulations  to  cancer 
research,  nor  for  holier-than-thou  attitudes. 
The  individual  Investigator  should  be  treat- 
ed with  the  same  consideration  as  a  large 
pharmaceutical  company  or  the  NCI. 

It  appears  that  In  the  cancer  field,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  practices  a 
double  standard,  shown  by  Its  rigid  and 
dilatory  treatment  of  the  Independent  In- 
vestigator, as  compared  with  its  lax  super- 
vision of  government  paid  Investigators  and 
of  favored  anticancer  drugs. 

The  effect  of  a  double  standard  In  the 
FDA  Is  to  stifle  the  independence  and  crea- 
tivity of  the  Individual  physician,  to  favor 
monopoly  and  stagnation  In  the  field  of 
cancer  reseiirch.  and  to  deny  the  right  of 
Informed  choice  to  cancer  patients. 

Mn.ES  H.  Robinson.  M.D. 

Potomac.  Md 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  H.R. 
15111  AS  PASSED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  15111. 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966,  be  printed  as  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
readers  of  the  Record  to  a  most  excellent 
hook  entitled  "Blueprint  for  Peace." 
which  will  be  published  on  October  24. 
1966,  United  Nations  Day.  The  author 
of  the  book  is  Richard  N.  Gardner,  who 
was  formerly  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
International  Institutions.  Mr.  Gardner 
is  a  brilliant  young  man.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

This  book  contains  the  report^s  and 
recommendations  presented  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation last  December  by  30  panels 
of  distinguished  citizens,  together  with 
a  thoughtful  essay  in  which  Mr,  Gardner 
offers  his  own  program  for  international 
cooperation  as  well  as  proposals  for  fol- 
lowing up  the  White  House  Conference. 
I  cannot  recommend  this  book  too  highly 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  interested  in  the  central 
question  of  how  to  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive collection  of  authoritative 
studies  on  peace  which  have  ever  been 
assembled,  covering  such  diverse  areas 
as  disarmament,  peacekeeping,  interna- 
tional law,  population  control,  economic 
development,  outer  space,  science  and 
technology,  and  human  rights. 

The  book  should  be — and  I  fear  it  is 
not — required  reading  by  all  those  in  the 


State  Department  concerned  with  the 
making  of  foreign  policy.  Yesterday  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
hearings  on  the  confirmation  of  Dean 
Eugene  V.  Rostow,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  to  be  an  Under  SecreUry  of  State 
and  Poy  D,  Kohler,  former  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
In  the  course  of  colloquy  I  asked  both  of 
these  gentlemen  if  they  had  ever  had  a 
look  at  the  reports  of  the  panels  on  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation.  Both  of  them  said 
they  had  not.  I  urge  them  both  to  read 
the  book  as  a  matter  of  required  home- 
work ;  not  only  to  read  these  recommen- 
dations, but  to  move  forward  toward 
their  consideration  as  useful  parts  of 
American  foreign  jwlicy. 

The  importance  of  the'  book  is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  a  high-level  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Johnson 
is  now  reviewing  the  reports  included 
in  this  book  to  determine  which  recom- 
mendations should  be  included  in  the 
President's  budget  and  legislative  pro- 
posals for  next  year.  The  committee 
is  chaired  by  Charles  Schultze,  Director 
of  the  Budget,  and  includes  Presidential 
assistants  Walt  Rostow  and  Joseph  Cali- 
fano  as  well  as  Raymond  Nasher,  who 
servq^  as  executive  director  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

I  hope  the  book  will  receive  a  wide 
audience.  It  carries  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsements from  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  and  from  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, whom  Mr,  Gardner  has  been  send- 
ing as  special  consultant  for  the  last  year 
or  so. 

The  Vice  President  has  said : 
This  Is  an  excellent  presenujtlon  of  the, 
important  proposals  put  before  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  coopers* 
tlon.  As  chairman  of  this  Conference,  I  com- 
mend this  volume  to  men  and  •women  around 
the  world  who  seek  a  design  for  living  in 
the  atomic  age. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZA; 
TION  / 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  f  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Faltering 
Congress,"  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faltering  Congeess 

Congress  has  entered  the  home  stretch  of 
its  1966  session  in  a  mood  of  frustration  as 
well  as  Irritation.  Much  of  the  Irritation 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Congressmen  are 
still  here  sweating  over  legislation  while  furi- 
ous campaigns  are  being  waged  against  them 
at  home.  Ijegislators  are  always  restive  under 
such  circumstances,  and  they  have  good  rea- 
son to  be.  Quite  a  niunber  of  veterans  have 
gone  down  to  defeat  in  the  primaries.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  difficult  to  hold  members 
to  their  legislative  chores  In  Washington 

Yet  there  is  wide  acknowledgement  that 
the  legislative  record  to  date  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Congress  has  not  duplicated  its  re- 
markable performance  of  last  year.  At  that 
time  it  was  anticipated  that  the  1966  session 
would  be  both  short  and  productive.  But  it 
has  proved  to  be  neither. 
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The  Cot^preMloaai  Quarterly  bozacore  in- 
iltrmt**  Uiat.  iLfter  B->|  moaiba  or  conUuuouA 
MMloc  CongroM  tint  flnuiied  aciloa  on  only 
7  of  25  major  bllla  Almost  thre«  monttia 
*n«T  the  beginning  of  the  new  fkacal  year  six 
major  appropnatlona  bills  remain  to  be 
ptMTiTi  Of  course  both  houa«e  bAve  nclnti  on 
a  Urge  number  of  minor  l««ue«  Stime  vital 
btUa.  botb  good  and  b«d.  have  been  defeated. 
8tUl  the  fact  remtUna  that  such  Uip-ilight 
meaaurea  as  the  education  bUlii.  the  antpov- 
orty  bill,  the  propoeed  Transportation  De- 
partment, unemployment  compenst.Uon. 
demon«trHtlon  cities  and  water-polluted  ron- 
trol  bllU  have  been  crowded  Into  the  chaotic 
final  weeks  of  the  session. 

Bapeclally  unfortunate  has  been  the  neg- 
lect of  governmental  reform  Nothing  has 
b«en  done  In  regard  to  campaign  financing  cjr 
toward  correction  of  our  ahaky  electoral  col- 
lege system  Even  the  mild  cor.greaal  :>na] 
reform  program  recommended  by  a  ;r)lnt 
Senate- House  committee  has  gotten  nowhere 

One  reaaon  for  the  disappointing  perform- 
ance of  the  House  may  be  seen  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  anUpoverty  bill  which  Qnally 
came  up  for  debate  yesterday  This  blU  wa* 
approved  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Conu.Uttee  last  June  1  but  was  wlihheld 
from  the  floor  while  Chairman  Powell  pur- 
sued his  feud  against  Sargent  Shrlver  I-aot 
week  Speaker  McCokmack  Anally  Indicated 
tbat  the  bill  would  be  brougUt  to  the  fl.xw  by 
unusual  procedures  if  the  chairman  did  not 
act. 

Important  bills  of  this  sort  should  be  given 
a  define  place  on  a  legislative  agenda.  In- 
stead, the  legislative  program  Is  still  largely 
controlled  by  the  whims  of  committee  Thair- 
man.  The  result  U  delay  on  many  vital 
msaaures  until  it  Is  impcAdble  to  squeeee 
tham  toto  the  aesalon-end  log  ]  \xa 

On  the  Senate  side  the  leadership  U  str.i 
more  handicapped  in  putting  first  things 
flr«t  because  of  the  crippling  cust<im  of  un- 
limited debate  In  f.»ll!ng  'o  get  a  vote  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  even  after  a  maj  Jrtty 
had  voted  to  cut  off  deb^ite  the  Senate 
damoostrated  its  incompetence  as  a  m  >dem 
laglalatlve  body 

The  need  for  modernizing  the  machinery 
of  Congress  waa  blurred  a  year  ago  be<auae 
of  the  remarkable  honeymoon  accordec  the 
.Tohnaon  Adml  mat  ration.  Now  the  old  in- 
•Uequartes  which  have  plagued  Congress  for 
many  years  are  once  more  painfully  obvious 
It  Is  a  very  dlfflctilt  task  for  Oongreas  to  re- 
pair a  vehicle  and  ride  in  It  at  the  same  time 
Tet  we  think  It  win  be  under  heavy  obliga- 
tion next  year  to  adjust  Its  nlneteenth-c«'n- 
tury  procedures  u>  the  work  load  of  the  ld60s 
and  1970s. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  the  edi- 
torial stAtes  In  simple  terms  what  I  have 
been  attempting  to  persuade  Senators  to 
do  something  about  for  the  last  10  yeArs, 
and  that  Is  the  reorganization  of  the 
customs,  practices,  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate  before  it  is  too  late  and  we  end  up 
with  the  same  sort  of  debacle  which  over- 
took the  Roman  Senate  In  the  time  of 
Caesar 


THE  SUPERHAWKS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
when  the  Constitution  of  our  country 
was  first  written  and  announced,  there 
was  an  uproar  loud  and  clear  in  all  of  the 
Thirteen  Orlglrud  States  On  the  de- 
mand of  men  who  fought  and  won  the 
R«volutk>nar7  War  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, which  we  affectionately  term  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  forced  down  the 
throats  of  the  ultracotuenratlvea  of  that 
time     Of  the  55  men  who  drafted  the 


Constitution,  iht?  majurtty  were  the  con- 
servatlvea  of  that  period — landowners, 
men  of  wealth  and  merchants  Other- 
wise, the  Thirteen  Original  States  would 
have  denied  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  drafU'd 

Those  yoiuig  min  who  wrote  the  BUI 
of  Rlghtjs  decreed  that  civilian  auUiority 
would  be  supreme  over  military  author- 
ity in  tlrne  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war 
ThoBe  pHtrloLs  who  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  then  won  the  peace  that 
followed  manifested  extraordinary  vision 
and  wisdom. 

It  Is  startling  and  somewhat  disheart- 
ening tliat  former  President  Elsenhower 
has  Joined  the  Nations  leading  super- 
warhawlcs  .such  as  ex-A!r  Force  Oen 
Curtis  Ix-May  and  ex -Gen  Nathan 
Twining,  and  Is  sounding  off  not  as  a 
former  Preildent  but  as  an  ex-general. 

General  Elsenhower  even  said  he 
would  not  rule  out  nuclear  weapons  to 
wm  the  war  In  Vietnam  Creneral  LeMay. 
who  protxKsed  tiial  we  tx)mb  Red  China 
bark  Into  the  stone  age."  charges  that 
President  Juiuuscin  is  waging  a  "cautious 
and  timid'  war  He  propobes,  as  do  cx- 
Crt-nerals  INvining  and  E^iiliower,  that 
American  boy.s  wage  an  all-out  unre- 
stricted war  in  North  Vietnam  even  pro- 
posing the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  even  to  the  extent  of  possibly 
droppliig  tl^iermonuclear  tK)mk>s 

They  are  apparently  dissatisfied  that 
we  have  approximately  500.000  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
Thailand,  and  off  the  Vietnam  coast  with 
the  7th  Fleet  They  glibly  urge  unlim- 
ited escalation  of  the  war  and  air  strikes 
against  the  port  of  Haiphong  and  against 
Hanoi  regardless  of  how  many  thou- 
sands of  clvillai^s — women,  children,  and 
men — would  be  killed.  They  disregard 
the  fact  that  more  than  5,300  of  our 
finest  young  men  have  k)een  killed  In  Viet- 
nam and  30  000  others  wounded;  that 
thousands  of  other  OI's  have  t)een  afflict- 
ed with  malaria,  hepatitis,  and  other 
dread  Jungle  diseases:  and  that  already 
500  of  our  best  planes,  the  best  and  most 
modem  war  planes  In  the  world,  and  200 
helicopters  have  been  destroyed  over 
North  and  South  Vietnam  How  many 
more  preclou."?  lives  of  pilots  and  airmen 
do  they  propose  we  lose"* 

Do  these  irrespon.slble  warhawks  pro- 
pose that  we  send  800.000  men  to  Viet- 
nam, or  1  or  2  million''  What  do  they 
mean  by  an  unre.strlcted  war**  Ex- 
Keneral  lyMay  proposes  what  amounts  to 
a  preventive  war  against  Red  China  He 
says  mainland  China  is  nothing  to  worry 
atK)Ut.  that  South  Korea  and  Nationalist 
China  with  our  logistic  support— mean- 
ing transport,  maintenance,  armaments, 
arul  additional  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  subsidies  each  year — could 
bring  Red  China,  which  he  refers  to  as  an 

unstable  nation."  to  her  knees. 

Expanding  the  present  war  into  North 
Vietnam  foUowmg  the  advice  of  ex-Gen- 
erals ELsenhower,  Twining,  and  LeMay 
would  mean  an  amphibious  landing  in 
Vietnam  north  of  the  17th  parallel  and 
fighting  a  land  war  with  American 
youngsters  first  in  North  Vietnam  and 
then  very  likely  In  mainland  China,  and 
then  who  knows,  perhaps  with  the  Soviet 


Union        These     pronouncements     are 
really  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

While  fearing  the  consequences  of  an 
all-out  war  of  aggression,  as  urged  by 
these  ex-generals,  we  may  all  be  thankful 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  patriots  who  pro- 
vided that  at  all  times,  m  war  and  In 
peace,  civilian  control  in  our  country 
must  be  supreme  Constrasted  with  ex- 
generals  LeMay.  Twining,  and  Elsen- 
hower, we  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  the  views  expressed  by  President 
Johnson  for  a  peace  with  honor  prevail 
over  these  super  warhawks  who  urge  a 
major  war  to  victory. 

Mr  President.  In  the  Wtushln^ton 
Evening  Star  of  October  4  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
■The  Superhawks  "  This  editorial 
clearly  and  concisely  points  out  Uie  great 
dangers  Inherent  in.  and  the  absurdity 
of.  the  positions  taken  by  warhawks  .such 
as  ex -General  LeMay  and  ex -General 
Twining,  and  ex-General  Eisenhower.  I 
commend  this  outstanding  editorial  to 
mj'  colleagues  and  £isk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  It  be  priiited  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   Evening  Star. 
Oct.  4,  l»a6| 

Tim     SUTERHAWKS 

One  of  the  nntlon's  leading  8uperhawk.s. 
former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  E  Le- 
May, has  Just  provided  a  thundering  defense 
if  the  administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam 

It  wasn't  Intended  that  w.iy  The  retired 
generals  article  In  U  S  News  and  World  Re- 
port wns  conceived  as  a  blistering  attack  on 
his  former  commander  in  chief  The  cause 
of  the  general's  discontent  Is  the  President's 
Insistence  on  a  "cautious  and  timid"  war. 
hus  failure  to  order  all-out.  unrestricted  air 
strikes  against  the  North  and  his  Inclination 
to  pay  tix)  much  attention  to  the  "outside 
.'isk"  that  unlimited  escalation  might  bring 
in  Red  China. 

Oen  I^May'B  glib  declaration  that  main- 
land China  Is  nothing  to  worry  about,  that 
Nationalist  China  and  South  Korea — with  a 
little  bit  of  help-  <rould  bring  that  "un- 
stable" nation  "to  her  knees."  Is  far  from 
convincing  His  advocacy  of  what  amounts 
to  a  preventive  war  against  China — and  by 
extension.  Russia  -Is  downright  frightening 
Nor  Is  he  alone  Another  retired  Air  Force 
chief.  Gen  Nathan  P  Twining,  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  book  arguing  essentially  the  samf 
points  of  view  One  might  also  add  Dwlght 
D  Elsenhower  to  the  list.  who.  as  the  years 
go  by,  sounds  less  like  a  former  president  and 
more  like  an  ex-general 

These  violent  expressions  of  opinion  servo 
lis  timely  reminders  that  the  voice  of  the  dove 
la  not  tn?  only  critical  sound  ringing  in  the 
President's  ear  He  Is  subject  to  constant 
crushing  pressure^ -both  from  those  whose 
horror  of  war  blinds  them  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  pull-out,  and  from  those 
whose  dedication  to  "victory"  blinds  them  to 
the  consequences  of  all-out  war.  Compared 
with  some  of  his  top  advisers.  Prealdei.t 
.Johnson  Is  the  epitome  of  fortitude,  patience 
and  wisdom. 

And  these  published  statements  by  two  of 
America's  leading  military  men  point  up  onre 
again  the  extraordinary  vision  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  In  decreeing  that.  In  both  peace 
and  war.  the  armed  forces  sliall  be  subject 
to  cirlllan  control. 
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AWARD  WINNING  NORFOLK,  VA.. 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Norfolk.  Va.,  Jewish  Community 
Council  has  won  the  national  award 
which  is  presented  each  year  to  the  Jew- 
ish community  which,  among  those  with 
fewer  than  40.000  Jewish  residents,  has 
made  the  most  outstanding  contributions 
to  local,  regional,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional welfare.  Mr.  Normsm  Berlin  is 
president  of  the  council. 

I  feel  that  I  bespeak  the  sentiments 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  fel- 
low Virginians  when  I  say  that  the  entire 
State  is  very  proud  of  the  very  excellent 
Jewish  communities  which  exist 
throughout  Virginia. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  Nor- 
folk Jewish  Community  Council,  as  I 
think  the  honor  which  it  has  received  is 
not  only  a  tribute  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Norfolk  but  to  our  beloved  State 
as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an 
article  published  in  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
Ledger-Star  of  September  29,  1966,  en- 
titled 'Norfolk  Jews  Recognized  Nation- 
ally." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

Norfolk  Jews  Rbcognized  Nationally 
NoaroLK — The  Norfolk  Jewish  Community 
c^ouncli  has  won  a  national  award  for  Its  Ju- 
dicious mixture  of  young  blood  with  older, 
'radlUonal  leadership  in  the  "revltallzatloa 
of  Jewish  community  life"  In  Norfolk. 

The  William  J  Shroder  Memorial  Award  is 
presented  each  year  to  the  Jewish  community 
which,  among  those  with  fewer  than  40.000 
Jewish  residents,  has  made  the  most  out- 
.standlng  c-ontrtbutlons  to  local,  regional, 
national  or  International  welfare. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  the  council 
Nov  10  In  Ijos  Angeles  by  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds.  Inc. 
Norman  Berlin,  president  of  the  Norfolk 
council,  Ralph  Margollus.  a  past  president; 
.^nd  Ephralm  Splvek,  executive  director,  are 
expected  to  accept  the  award. 

The  awards  committee  noted  the  Norfolk 
council's  "successful  Involvement  of  many 
strong  young  leaders  with  renewed  dedl:a- 
Mon  of  older  and  traditional  leadership"  In 
putting  new  vigor  Into  Jewish  community 
•ife. 

Splvek  said  many  men  and  women  In  their 
:!()«,  408  and  early  50e  have  played  strong  roles 
in  such  Jewish  community  efforts  as  the 
fv;  tab  lbs  lime  nt  of  a  new  and  larger  Jewish 
I'ommunlty  Center  In  Norfolk. 

He  Bald  the  new  center,  on  the  old  Norfolk 
.\c;idemy  grounds,  will  serve  1,200  member 
families  Instead  of  the  400  served  by  the  old 
center 

The  new  facility  also  enables  Introduction 
'^r  exp>auslon  of  many  special  services,  In- 
■ludlng  indcKir  and  outdoor  swimming  In- 
struction, health  club  actlvltlss  for  all  ages, 
■>rts  and  crafts  classes  and  other  functions. 
The  Community  Council  also  raises  local 
r.mds  for  more  than  40  local,  national  and 
•verseas  Jewish  charities. 

Berlin  said,  "Winning  this  award  is  a  tre- 
nM^ndou8  psychological  lift.  I  think  It  will 
!.elp  make  us  even  better." 


HAS  THE  ADMINISTRATION  ABAN- 
DONED THE  DEMONSTRATION 
CITIES    BILL? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my   concern — and  deep  disap- 


pointment— at  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  administration  to  exert  sufficient  ef- 
fort to  secure  passage  in  this  Congress  of 
the  demonstration  cities  proposal.  The 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  August 
19 — 6  weeks  ago— is  stiU  lying  dormant 
in  the  other  body. 

In  the  past,  the  administration  has 
been  quick  to  remind  Congress  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities In  helping  to  correct  sit- 
uations that  create  the  atmosphere  for 
civil  unrest,  violence,  and  rioting.  Now, 
the  voices  in  the  administration  are 
strangely  silent,  but  the  unrest  and  the 
rioting  are  still  facts  of  American  life. 
The  administration's  absence  of  drive 
had,  I  feel,  at  least  something  to  do  •with 
letting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  fade 
Into  limbo,  and  now  -its  inaction  sug- 
gests a  similar  fate  for  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill.  Moreover,  the  adminis- 
tration's lack  of  activity  on  this  matter, 
leads  to  the  question:  "Is  the  administra- 
tion abandoning  the  field  of  leadership  to 
alleged  backlash  sentiment?"  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  of  narrow  vision  are 
eager  to  listen  to  suggestions  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  intends  to  force  the  integra- 
tion of  schools  in  cities  by  refusing  to 
make  further  grants  imder  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  when  integration 
standards  are  not  met — though  it  is  just 
not  so.  Yet,  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
a  cleAr  lack  of  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  meet  this  type 
of  challenge  headon.  By  its  relative 
silence  and  lack  of  initiative  In  bringing 
the  legislation  to  a  vote  In  the  other  body 
the  administration  is  giving  even  greater 
weight  to  the  voices  of  its  opponents. 
The  administration  is  in  effect  deferring 
to  the  backlash. 

On  previous  occasions  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  and  exhortation 
calling  for  the  end  of  slums,  but  some- 
how now  all  Is  silent.  The  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  speak  out  for  the  sub- 
stantive legislative  action  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  We  have  a  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Congress — one  that 
is  imaginative  in  its  approach — one  that 
I  believe  offers  concrete  incentives  for 
redeveloping  blighted  sections  of  our 
urban  areas — ^which  is  likely  to  be  lost 
in  the  political  shuffle  if  action  is  not 
forthcoming  promptly.  Then  having 
failed,  next  year  when  someone  calls  for 
hearings  on  the  plight  of  the  cities,  we 
here  in  the  Congress  will  not  have  to  look 
far  to  find  out  why  better  coordinated, 
more  far-reaching  policies  have  failed  to 
be  implemented  in  the  cities — ^we  could 
have  helped  them  but  the  administration 
did  not  push  It. 

This  is  going  to  take  a  real  exercise  of 
leadership  by  the  administration.  I  call 
upon  the  administration  to  use  it  while 
there  is  this  little  time  left. 


PEOPLE  SPEAK  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  spoken  of  the  remarkable  victory 
for  self-determination  scored  by  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  In  their  recent 
elections. 

Before  the  event,  there  was  worldwide 
speculation  as  to  what  use  the  South 
Vietnamese  would  put  their  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  right  of  freemen  and  go 


to  the  polls.  To  them  the  test  was  se- 
vere, for  the  millions  who  possessed  this 
opportunity  were  menaced  by  deeds  and 
acts  of  violence  from  the  Vietcong 

They  responded.  They  proved,  as  one 
of  our  leading  newspapers  has  observed, 
that  they  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  value 
of  freedom  and  democratic  self-govern- 
ment than  many  had  believed. 

This  observation  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  is  one  of  several  which  I  be- 
lieve merit  printing  in  the  Record.  I 
offer  it  now,  together  with  articles  of 
similar  substance  from  the  Wyoming 
Eagle,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Denver  Post, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo.1    Eagle, 

Sept.  14,  1966) 

Communist  Defeat 

Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  hailed 
South  Viet  Nam's  national  elections  Sunday 
as  a  "political,  moral  and  diplomatic  victory" 
over  the  Communists. 

He  said  the  smashing  success  of  the  voting 
for  a  constituent  assembly  "spells  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end"  for  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  South  Vietnamese  republic. 

He  stated  the  entire  world,  and  particu- 
larly the  Communist  bloc,  must  recognize 
that  the  massive  turnout  of  voters,  despite 
the  Viet  Cong  terrorist  campaign,  was  solid 
proof  that  South  Vietnamese  are  determined 
to  fight  for  their  freedom. 

The  turnout  In  Sunday's  elections  was,  in- 
deed. Impressive. 

In  spite  of  the  terror  attacks,  which  killed 
or  wounded  more  than  500  men,  women  and 
children,  death  threats  to  voters  and  candi- 
dates, and  a  Buddhist  call  for  a  boycott, 
nearly  81  per  cent  of  the  voters  cast  ballots 
in  the  elections. 

Pinal  but  unofficial  flgvires  announced  by 
the  government  said  4,274,812  of  the  nation's 
5.289.752  registered  voters  showed  up  at  the 
heavily  guarded  polling  places. 

That  was  80.8  per  cent.  The  government 
had  said  It  would  consider  a  50  per  cent  turn- 
out a  success  and  the  most  optimistic  predic- 
tions did  not  go  beyond  70  per  cent. 

The  117-meml>er  constituent  assembly  will 
draft  a  legal  constitution  for  South  Viet 
Nam — the  first  step  In  the  changeover  from 
a  military  regime  to  an  elected  government. 

The  Indication  that  South  Viet  Nam  may 
at  last  be  moving  toward  a  permanent, 
elected  government  Is  Important. 

But  the  large  turnout  In  the  elections  Sun- 
day Is  almost  equally  as  Imjwrtant. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  fact  that  81 
p)er  cent  of  the  registered  voters  braved 
threats  and  terror  attacks  to  go  to  the  polls. 
Only  65  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  cast 
their  ballots  in  Wyoming's  primary  elections 
on  Aug.  6. 

It  would  app>ear.  Indeed,  that  the  Soutb 
Vietnamese  are  determined  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

It  also  would  appear  that  the  big  vote 
stands  as  a  sharp  repudiation  of  Viet  Cong 
claims  that  most  South  Vietnamese  citizens 
are  on  their  side  in  the  so-called  revolution. 


(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
Sept.  13,  1966] 
People  Speak  in  Vietnam         * 
In  Viet  Nam  where  there  has  been  so  little 
to  rejoice  about  In  the  dark  years  of  that 
seemingly  hopeless  situation  and  before  the 
prospect   of   seemingly   endless   such   future 
years,  the   comparatively   huge   vote   of   the 
South  Vietnamese  Is  cause  not  only  for  re- 
jolcmg  but  for  downright  Jubilation. 
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Premier  Nyuyen  Cao  K.,  annoxinced  that 
SO  per  cent  of  South  Viet  Nam  roters  went 
to  the  polU  It  la  poaalble.  of  coutm,  that 
UUs  figure  U  •omewhat  exaggerated,  yet  It 
Appear*  very  likely  that  the  percentage  of 
▼oten  who  turned  out  waa  very  cloee  to 
th*t  figure 

Such  a  reaponae  by  the  voters  would  have 
been  remarcable  under  the  moet  favorable  of 
condltlona  But  the  fact  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  defied  the  attempts  of  the  Viet 
CODg  terrorlata  to  halt  them  glvea  g-eatly 
added   weight   to    the   big   vote 

Thua  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  struck 
•aide  the  charges  of  apathy  and  political  tor- 
por so  often  leveled  against  them,  to  mark 
up  a  dramatic  repudiation  of  the  Commu- 
nists 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  we  have  any  tenilency 
to  feel  smug  about  our  own  democraiy.  we 
might  remember  that  only  50  to  eo  per  cent 
of  the  qualified  voters  in  Texas  regularly  go 
to  the  polls 

By  their  votai  the  South  Vietnamese  also 
administered  a  resounding  defeat  to  the 
radical  Buddhist  minority  which  had  called 
lor  a  boycott  of  the  election  And  thereby 
they  should  have  ended  once  and  for  all  the 
myth  of  the  power  and  Influence  of  this  Bud- 
dhist faction 

A  triumphant  Ky  called  this  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  the  Communists  "We  now 
bave  the  conditions  for  final  victory."  he  said 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  political  victory 
In  Viet  Nam  — a  victory  which  must  proceed 
ftsd  Is  vital  to  any  military  victory — has  been 
won  Or  that  it  is  even  near  the  point  of 
being  won  But  the  will  and  the  deelrea  of 
the  people  of  Viet  Nam  were  apparently  %o 
forcibly  stated  by  their  vote  that  we  can  now 
believe  South  Viet  Nam  has  Indeed  turned 
the  comer  toward  political  and  military  vic- 
tory 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  significance  of 
thla  election,  we.  too.  in  this  nation  can  take 
new  heart  and  renew  our  own  determination 
that  the  struggle  against  Communist  agirres- 
Mon  shall  be  won  For  now  we  shoull  be 
convinced  that  the  South  Vtetnaineee  pople. 
and  not  ]ust  the  ruling  clique  In  Solgo.i.  are 
with  us  there — or  better  still,  that  we  are 
with  them 

[From  the  Houston  (Te«  )  Chronicle. 
Sept   13.  19«ei 

SOVTH     VKTNAM     CHOOSC3     PUCKOOM 

The  heavy  voting  In  South  Viet  Nam's  na- 
tional election  Sunday  was  a  good  indica- 
tion that  the  people  of  that  country  desire 
pe*ce  with  independence  under  democratic 
•elf-government,  and  reject  the  communist 
efforts  to  control  them  through  terrorism  and 
military  force 

The  outcome  la  also  a  vindication  of  Preel- 
dent  Johnaon'8  policy  of  aiding  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  United  States  arms 

Tills  election  was  held  In  a  country  In 
which  the  very  Idea  of  democratic  gelf-gov- 
errunent  is  comparatively  new  The  Com- 
munist Viet  Cong  engaged  in  133  terroristic 
acta  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  alone  In  an 
effort  to  frighten  the  pe<.>ple  away  from  the 
polls  At  least  5C>0  persons  were  killed  In  the 
terror  camp>algn  in  recent  weeks 

Also,  the  election  was  boycotted  by  certain 
of  the  Buddhist  leaders — not  all  but  many 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  are  at  least  nominally  Buddhists 

Yet  the  turnout  In  the  election  was  80  8 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters-- a  better  record 
than  is  made  by  Americans  in  our  quadren- 
nial presidential  elections 

No  one  can  fall  to  be  Impressed  with  this 
heavy  balloting,  far  heavier  than  had  been 
generally  anticipated  The  government  said 
prior  to  the  voting  that  a  turnout  of  50  per- 
emu  would  make  the  election  a  success  The 
actual  turnout  of  better  than  90  percent  can 
only  be  said  to  be  phenomena!      No  amount 


of  discounting  of  the  ballot  volume  on 
grounds  that  the  guvernment  ordered  the 
people  to  vote  can  detract  much  from  this 
tremendous  victory  fof  the  demncratlc  proc- 
esses Obviously,  a  majority  of  the  voters 
wanted  to  go  to  the  polls  to  erprees  their 
support  for  this  effort 

Of  course,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  thla 
election  is  only  a  first  step  toward  the  firm 
establishment  of  free  Inatltutlons  and  "gov- 
ernment of  the  peiiple.  by  the  pe<jple.  for  the 
people  "  But  It  was  a  highly  Imp^irtant  step, 
so  recognized  both  by  the  people  who  risked 
their  lives  to  vote  and  by  their  Viet  Cong 
enemy  who  tried  so  hard  to  sabotage  the 
election 

The  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  Sunday 
proved  that  they  have  a  clearer  Idea  of  the 
value  of  freedom  and  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment than  most  people  have  credited 
them  with  possessing  And  they  showed  also 
that  until  such  time  as  a  civilian  govern- 
ment, chosen  by  the  people,  can  be  estab- 
lished they  infinitely  fwefer  the  present  re- 
gime to  its  alternative,  the  Viet  Cong's  so- 
called  National  Liberation  Front 

(From  the   Denver  Post.  Sept    13    1986] 
VitT  Vote,  at  tm«  Least  Showed  Courage 

If  the  large  election  turnout  In  South  Viet- 
nam proved  anything.  It  demonstrated  once 
again  the  wonderful  courage  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  In  the  face  of  danger  With 
the  Viet  Cong  literally  shooting  at  them  and 
threatening  reprisals,  going  to  the  ballot  box 
Sunday  required  coolness  under  fire. 

The  fact  that  80  percent  ^--t  the  eligible 
voters  had  that  courage  Is  a  setback  to  the 
Viet  Cong  It  Is  also  a  fair  demonstration 
that  this  war-torn  country  Ls  not  as  disor- 
ganized as  some  people  believe 

Even  if  villagers  went  to  the  p>oll8  at  the 
urging  of  headmen  and  district  chiefs,  the  80 
percent  turnout  Is  still  heartening  evidence 
that  the  Saigon  government  Is  capable  of 
exercising  broad  political  control 

No  amount  of  propagandizing  from  Hanoi 
or  Peking  can  change  those  simple  facts 

A  number  of  U  s  lawmakers  have  taken 
the  occasion  to  see  progress  ahead  Sen 
Thomas  Kvihel.  R-Callf  .  said  In  a  Senate 
speech  Monday  that  the  election  Is  of  such 
prop>ortlons  that  'the  Viet  Cong  may  well 
have  suffered  their  Dlen  Blen  Phu — at  the 
polls  " 

We  think  It  is  early  to  predict  victory  on 
the  basis  of  the  elections  The  South  Viet- 
namese voters  have  slnaply  named  117  repre- 
sentatives to  write  a  new  constitution  The 
group  wi::  convene  Sept   28 

A  preliminary  count  Indicates  the  group 
Is  broadly  based  Among  the  117  are  22 
school  teachers.  20  military  men,  15  Judgcss, 
18  clvi:  servants  and  eight  farmers 

What  kind  of  a  constitutional  convention 
they  will  produce  could  go  far  toward  de- 
termining the  fate  both  of  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  and  the  Joint  U  S  -South  Vietnamese 
war  effort 

We  hope  for  the  best  Meanwhile  the  elec- 
tion Itself  c«n  be  regarded  as  a  signal 
achievement.  The  Viet  Cong,  through  Hanoi 
radio,  has  been  claiming  It  controls  two 
thirds  of  the  populace  With  more  than  half 
the  population  declared  eligible  to  vote  In 
the  Sunday  election — and  80  percent  of  them 
doing  so — It  Is  clear  the  Viet  Cong  does  not 
know  what  it  Is  talking  atxiut 

It  seems  clear,  too.  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  the  courage  to  work  out  their 
own  solutions  if  they  are  given  the  chance 

'From      the      Christian      Science      Monitor, 

bepc   U   1088 1 

E.vcot;aAoCBfENT  FaoM  Vietnamese 

The    simple    fact    about    the    election    In 

South   Vietnam   la   that    the   Viet   Cong   and 

ttelr    allies    ohoae    to    make    It    a    trial     of 

strength — end   lost      Their  aim   was  to  pre- 


vent holding  of  the  election.  And  If  It  was 
held,  to  make  U  a  farce  by  keeping  people 
away  from  the  polls  If  by  intimidation  or 
persuasion  the  Viet  Cong  had  managed  to 
keep  the  turnout  below  50  percent,  theirs 
would  have  been  the  victory  But  the  turn- 
out was  above  70  percent  of  the  voters  regis- 
tered m  areas  controlled  by  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

There  Is  Ftlll  a  long  long  way  to  go  In 
South  Vietnam  United  States  policy  there 
has  t>een  much  criticized  abroad  and,  on 
ii  narrower  front,  at  home  But  the  one 
thing  that  has  always  given  the  American 
purpose  In  Vietnam  a  moral  basis  Is  the 
assumption  that  the  majority  of  South  Viet- 
namese, glvrn  a  free  choice,  would  at  least 
reject  authoritarian  Communist  rule 

With  all  the  Imperfections  of  Sundny's  elec- 
tion everything  points  to  Its  being  freer  than 
many  observers  had  expected  And  It  Is 
therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  the  size  of  the 
turnout  Is  the  best  and  clearest  confirmation 
of  the  assumption  crucial  to  maintenance  of 
the  United  States  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam  To  that  extent,  the  voting  Is  a  vic- 
tory for  the  broad  purpose  of  American  policy 
there. 

Oyer  the  past  year  United  States  effort  In 
Vietnam  has  brought  about  one  major  and 
all-lmf)ortant  change  at  least  on  the  mili- 
tary front.  It  has  stopped  the  rot-  In  a  mili- 
tary sense.  This  intensification  of  military 
effort  has  nevertheless  brought  with  It. 
perhaps  Inevitably,  added  horrors  and  added 
suffering  for  the  civilian  population  of  South 
Vietnam  Admittedly  the  Viet  Cong  have 
to  bear  responsibility  for  much  of  the  In- 
creased barbarism  Yet  many  critics  of 
United  States  policy  have  asked — and  not 
unreasonably — whether  Washington,  In  pull- 
ing out  the  stops  militarily,  was  not  ditching 
Itself  poUtlcaUy 

Sunday's  turnout  gives  a  tentative  answer 
to  that  question  The  answer  Is  that  despite 
all  the  suffering,  most  of  South  Vietnamese 
seem  not  to  want  the  Viet  Cong  to  take  over 
And  this,  mercifully,  leaves  the  United  States 
still  with  a  foundation  on  which  to  en- 
courage indigenous  political  recovery  In 
South  Vietnam 

Only  second  In  Importance  to  tils  Is  the 
significance  of  the  election  as  a  buttress  of 
legitimacy  Since  the  overthrow  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  government  In  South  Vietnam 
has  lacked  a  strong  constitutional  basis. 
Tlie  authority  of  a  particular  leader  at  a 
particular  moment  has  derived.  In  effect, 
from  his  success  In  the  latest  coup.  This  has 
been  the  position  hitherto  of  Air  Marshal 
Ky  whom  we  commend  for  committing 
himself  to  Sunday's  election  and  for  accept- 
ing his  wife's  advUe  not  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency after  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 
next  year 

The  Constituent  Assembly  chosen  on  Sun- 
day now  has  the  Job  of  drafting  that  Consti- 
tution. The  assembly's  members  deserve  the 
prayers  of  m.en  of  good  wUl  everywhere  for  In- 
spiration and  guidance  In  producing  a  blue- 
print for  a  decent  Vietnamese  society,  with- 
in which  Vietnamese  can  live  as  free  men  and 
be  masters  of  their  homes  and  their  futures 

(From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Sept     18 

19881 
Kt  Fooa  BcDDHiaTS  BT   Elec-tton  Victory 

Washington  — Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and 
his  government,  usually  thought  of  by  many 
Americans  as  a  gang  of  power-mad  warlords 
came  out  of  the  South  Vietnamese  elections 
last  weekend  smelling  like  roses 

When  the  fanatic  Buddhist  priest  Trl 
Quang  and  his  fellow  conspirators  Last  sprint; 
began  demanding  an  election,  there  aciualU 
was  nothing  they  wanted  leas  By  presslin: 
this  seemingly  reasonable  request  with  which 
the  government  could  not  comply,  the  dis- 
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sident  Buddhists  sought  only  to  topple  the 
government  and  thereby  bring  political  chaos. 
At  the  time  the  general  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  seemed  to  Indicate  the 
Buddhists  would  get  away  with  their  power 
play  Large  areas  of  the  country  remained 
guerrilla- Infested,  the  fighting  was  Inde- 
cisive, the  .Americans  had  scored  no  speo- 
tacular  victories  for  months. 

DISSroENTS    SVLK    IN   THKIR   PAGODAS 

Despite  all  this.  Premier  Ky  took  a  chance 
and  decided  for  the  holding  of  an  election 
for  a  constituent  assembly.  The  Buddhists, 
outmaneuvered.  retired  to  sulk  In  their  pa- 
godas, encouraged  by  the  dissident  com- 
mander of  the  First  Corps  Area. 

To  many  observers,  it  appeared  that  Ky 
had  bitten  off  more  than  he  could  chew. 

But  the  Premier  had  correctly  read  ^the 
omens.  Large-scale  American  victories 'dra- 
matically changed  the  course  of  the  war. 
Then,  disregarding  the  counsel  of  his  U.S. 
advisers,  he  used  military  power  to  smash  the 
Buddhist  conspiracy  Americans,  including 
many  who  think  well  of  Ky,  nervously  whis- 
pered    "Another  mistake  " 

Out  of  Ky's  Judgment  and  courage  came 
the  election  The  Buddhist  boycott  did  not 
work,  and  the  V'letcong  terror  did  not  Impress 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

OUTCOME     SHOVLD     SILENCE     CRmCS 

The  election's  results  should  silence  the 
critics  who  wTlte  (often  from  distant  shores) 
that  the  Communists  hold  most  of  the  Viet- 
namese in  thrall  and  swarm  over  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Most  of  the  people  not  only  are  no  longer 
In  bondage  to  the  Vietcong  but  actually  sup- 
port their  government  and  Its  American  ally. 

TTie  results  will  not.  however,  quiet  those 
who  argue  that  democracy  is  too  good  and 
too  complex  for  such  simple  people  as  the 
Vietnamese.  That  doubt  was  old  when  Plato 
was  young. 

Finally,  the  election  should  silence  those 
who  declare  that  political  reform  must  come 
before  any  prospect  of  military  victory.  The 
beginning  of  political  reform  became  possible 
only  after  the  portents  of  military  success 
becaine  so  tangible  that  only  the  blind  could 
miss  them.  In  Vietnam,  the  chance  for  con- 
stitutional order  follows  the  battle  flag. 


DEATH  OF  RILEY  H.  ALX.EN,  RE- 
TIRED EDITOR  OF  THE  HONO- 
LULU STAR-BULLETIN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  late  Riley  Harris 
Allen  and  to  join  the  people  of  Hawaii  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  this  distinguished 
citizen  and  great  editor. 

Riley  Allen,  retired  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin,  died  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1966.  after  suffering  a  stroke  last 
month.  The  dean  of  Hawaii  newspaper- 
men passed  away  at  the  age  of  82. 

He  lived  a  full  and  vigorous  life  de- 
voted to  the  building  of  his  beloved  Ha- 
waii and  to  the  Star-Bulletin,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  for  48  years.  Aa  a 
builder  of  Hawaii  and  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  he  ranked  supreme. 

He  was  an  active  participant,  as  well 
as  a  Journalistic  observer,  of  the  major 
events  which  shaped  modem  Hawaii. 
He  was  not  content  to  be  a  "sideline" 
viewer  of  history — he  hlmaelf  helped 
make  history  In  Hawaii. 

Riley  Allen  was  only  28  years  old  when 
he  became  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  in  1912.  when  the  paper  was 
established  through  the  merger  of  the 
Hawaiian  Star  and  the  Evening  Bulletin. 


He  was  first  and  foremost  a  champion 
of  the  pe(9le  of  Hawaii.  He  fought  for 
equal  rights  for  Hawaii's  multiracial 
population  at  a  time  when  such  a  stand 
was  unpopular:  he  advocated  the  im- 
provement of  public  education  and  pro- 
gressive civic  reforms. 

His  greatest  triumph  was  the  success- 
ful struggle  for  statehood  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
statehood  campaign  long  before  it  be- 
came the  popular  issue  which  was  even- 
tually won  In  1959. 

Among  numerous  causes  which  he 
championed  through  his  vigorous  and 
cogent  editorials  was  the  fight  for 
cheaper  transportation  rates  to  expand 
tourism  In  Hawaii.  He  lived  to  see  tour- 
Ism  grow  Into  a  thriving  industry — the 
second  largest  In  the  50th  State  today. 

Superlatives  would  be  a  fitting  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  talents,  boundless  en- 
ergy, and  farsighted  vision  which  Riley 
Allen  directed  toward  the  building  of 
the  former  Pacific  territory  into  Ameri- 
ca's newest  State.  He  was  truly  one  of 
the  finest,  greatest  men  I  was  privileged 
to  have  known. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord several  articles  tracing  the  life  of 
Riley  Allen  and  his  Invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  Hawaii  and  to  the  Nation,  as 
follows : 

An  article  "Riley  H.  Allen  Dead  at  82 — 
Burial  Thursday."  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin, October  3.  1966;  editorial  "Strength 
of  Character,"  Star-Bulletin,  October  3, 
1966;  editorial  "Riley  Harris  Allen,"  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser,  October  2,  1966;  article 
"Riley  Allen's  Memories:  History  in 
Color,"  Star-Bulletin,  October  3,  1966; 
article  "Riley  Allen's  'Whirlwind  Energy' 
Gave  Best  In  Journalism  to  Hawaii," 
Star-Bulletin,  October  3.  1966;  article 
"1918-20:  Allen  Saved  780  Children  in 
Siberia,"  Star-Bulletin.  October  3.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Oct.  3. 
1966] 

RiLKT  H.  Ai.i.FN  Dead  at  82 — BmtiAL 
THxrasDAT 

Riley  Harris  Allen,  an  editor  who  was  a 
vital  force  In  shaping  modern  Hawaii,  is  dead 
today  at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  the  editor  of  this  newspaper  from 
the  time  It  was  founded  in  1912  until  he  re- 
tired In  1960.  He  retired  then  only  in  order 
to  meet  Circuit  Court  conditions  for  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  trustee  of  the  Wallace  R.  Par- 
rlngton  Estate,  which  then  owned  control- 
ling stock  in  the  Star-Bulletin. 

Nationally  known  and  nationally  honored 
In  the  field  of  Journalism,  Allen's  span  of 
48  years  aa  editor  make  him  the  most  impos- 
ing figure  In  Hawaii's  newspaper  history. 

Death  came  at  11:15  am.  yesterday  at  the 
Queen's  Hospital.  Jtist  over  four  weeks  after 
he  had  slipped  Into  unconsciousness  from  a 
stroke  on  the  night  of  September  3 

Hla  tremendous  vitality  finally  ebbed  and 
life  slipped  away  almost  unnotlceably. 

He  bad  been  active  and  kept  regular  hours 
at  his  downtown  office  In  the  Stangenwald 
Building  on  Merchant  Street  until  August  31. 

That  morning,  while  driving  himself  to 
work  from  his  home  on  Pacific  Heights,  he 
felt  a  dizzy  spell,  stopped  and  called  medical 
aid  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  slight  but  not 
disabling  stroke.  The  more  serious  stroke 
•truck  bim  In  the  hospital  three  days  later. 


Ftineral  arrangements  are  being  handled 

by  WUliamB  Mortuary. 

Services  are  planned  at  Kawaiahao  Church 
at  3  p.m.  Thursday  with  burial  Immediately 
afterward  beside  his  wUe  In  Diamond  Head 
Memorial  Park. 

It  Is  reouested  that  friends  desiring  to  send 
flowers  or  otherwise  pay  tribute  to  him  ac- 
cord with  a  wish  he  once  expressed  and  con- 
tribute Instead  to  a  scholarship  fund  to  be 
established  in  his  memory  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

Pending  further  arrangements,  gifts  to  the 
Riley  H,  Allen  Scholarship  Fund  may  be 
made  in  care  of  either  the  Star-Bulletin  or 
the  University  of  Hawaii, 

It  was  on  July  1,  1912.  that  two  evening 
newspapers,  the  Hawaii  SUr,  headed  by 
Prank  C.  Atherton,  and  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
of  Wallace  R.  Farrlngton.  were  merged  into 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

As  their  first  editor,  Atherton  and  Farrlng- 
ton chose  28-year-old  Riley  Allen,  who 
previously  had  been  with  the  Bulletin  as  city 
editor. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  happy  choice. 

When  Allen  stepped  down  48  years  later. 
the  Star-Bulletin's  circulation  had  climbed 
from  4,000  to  104,000  and  the  paper  had 
been  In  the  forefront  of  many  battles — most 
notably  the  one  for  Statehood". 

But  there  had  been  numerous  others  In- 
cluding an  aggressive  fight  to  keep  out  legal- 
ized gambling,  and  a  gallant  defense  of  the 
rights  of  Hawaii's  Japanese  cuizcns  after  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  as  well  as  a  campaign  to  rid 
Hawaii  of  military  rule  once  the  tide  of 
battle  In  World  War  H  had  been  turned  at 
the  Battle  of  Midway. 

In  the  Statehood  fight,  Allen  marched  for- 
ward carrying  the  banner  with  the  Star- 
Bulletins  successive  publishers— Wallace 
Farrlngton,  who  served  eight  years  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  In  the  1920's;  Wallaces  son, 
Joseph  R  Farrlngton,  who  was  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  1942  until  his  death  in  1954: 
and  Joseph's  widow,  Elizabeth  P  Farrlngton, 
who  succeeded  as  both  Delegate  and  oub- 
llsher. 

-Mrs.  Farrlngton  continued  as  president  of 
the  Star-Bulletin  until  it  was  sold  In  1962, 

In  the  years  that  Alien  edited  the  paper, 
Hawaii  went  from  a  remote  Pacific  outpost 
to  a  highly  developed  area  linked  by  Jet  air- 
craft with  its  sister  states. 

Allen  made  the  Star-Bulletin  a  metropoli- 
tan paper  with  a  wide  respect  in  the  Islands 
and  In  the  newspaper  profession. 

He  constantly  improved  the  paper  by  ex- 
panding its  facilities  and  services  to  readers. 
When  he  became  editor.  Associated  Press 
news  from  the  Mainland  cost  25  cente  a 
word,  and  a  quarter  was  worth  more  than 
a  dollar  today. 

At  those  prices  news  files  had  to  be 
limited,  but  he  steadily  expanded  them. 
By  1960.  the  paper  was  receiving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  a  dav  by  tcletyp?,  in- 
cluding the  full  New  York  Stock  report,  plus 
many   supplemental    mailed    services. 

Of  the  thousands  of  editions  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  that  he  edited,  none  were  more 
famous  than  the  three  extras  published  on 
Sunday,  December  7,  1941,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  The  attack  found  him 
(as  usual  for  a  Sunday)  at  his  desk  and  he 
immediately  began  calling  In  reporters  and 
production  people  to  get  out  a  paper. 

REMAINED    ACTIVE    I^LLOWING    RmRIMZNT 

Since  his  retirement,  he  had  maintained 
an  office  on  the  fourth  fioor  of  the  Stangen- 
wald Building,  adjoining  the  former  Star- 
Bulletin  offices  on  Merchant  Street,  and  still 
had  a  phone  local  connecting  him  with  the 
Star-Bulletin  switchboard  In  the  News  BtUld- 
ing. 

When  he  became  trustee  of  the  Farrlng- 
ton Estate  in  1960.  as  part  of  the  settle- 
ment of  a  long  court  fight  among  estate 
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beneOdarlM.  lu  principal  aaavt  wu  the  ma- 
jority itock  in  this  aewapaper 

The  trujteea  decided  reluctantly  In  1981 
that  tt  WM  In  the  beat  Interest  if  the  e«- 
t«t«  to  sell  the  paper  rather  than  spend 
mlllloas  on  needed  new  facllltlea 

After  receiving  a  number  of  Mainland  and 
local  offers,  sale  wd»  aiade  for  •!!  I  million 
In  19«3  to  a  local  group  Including  Chinn 
Ha  president  of  CaplUl  Investment  Com- 
pCny.  and  Alexander  Atherton  son  of  Prank 
Atherton  who  had  been  president  and  pub- 
lUher  of  the  Hawaii  Star  and  whose  family 
had  always  retained  a  minority  ownership 
Interest  in  the  Star-Bulletin  The  Pamng- 
ton  Estate  received  •*  7  million  from  the  sal? 
reiTenue. 

Ho  la  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Btar-BuUetln  and  Atherton  Is  president  Al- 
lan expressed  great  saUsfactlc.n  that  the  new 
owners  represented  both  local  ownership  and 
a  large  degree  of  continuity  of  the  old  owner- 
•blp  and  policies 

The  Star-BulletlQ  has  had  two  editors  since 
Allen,  tKJth  people  who  worked  for  mjiny  years 
under  him  In  the  newspaper  business-  WU- 
lUm  H  Ewlng  from  I960  through  19«3.  and 
A.  A   Smyser   since  the  beginning  of  19«fl 

LONOSST  TrJ*TT«E  *ND  THE  ORIATIST  IMFtCT 

Of  the  many  editors  who  have  served 
Hawaii,  since  the  first  newspaper  a  religious 
Journal)  was  printed  here  In  1834,  Allen  un- 
questionably haul  both  the  longest  tenure 
and  the  greatest  Impact 

Journalists  who  worked  with,  under  nr 
even  against  him  were  apt  to  become  maudlin 
In  their  sentlmentaUty  about  him.  and  his 
accomplishments 

Except  at  testimonial  affairs  where  he  was 
a  sort  of  captive  audience,  he  usually  shut  cfT 
•ucb  demonstrations  with  a  brusque  switch 
to  some  other  business  of  the  day  -  but  h? 
waa  neither  un-grracloua  nor  un-moved  by 
the  displays  of  respect  and  affection 

His  bustle  and  brusqueneos  were  a  part  of 
the  character  '.hat  drove  him  to  race  upstairs 
•everal  at  a  time  even  when  he  was  In  his 
TO's.  and  to  seem  to  be  everywhere  at  once— 
out  at  the  scene  of  some  newsbreak.  In  his 
o<Bce  pounding  out  an  editorial,  down  In  the 
newsroom  counselling  with  reporters  back  In 
the  cotnpoelng  room  correcting  proofs,  or 
being  among  the  first  to  call  and  offer  help 
to  some  sick  or  bereaved  friend 

His  mind  seemed  to  size  up  situations  In 
■tantly    and    snapped    to    conclusions    like   a 
beartrap — a    trait    that    might    have   seemed 
a  weakness,   except   that   the   record   usually 
proved  him  right 

Work  weeks  of  seven  days  of  13  hours  or 
more  were  something  he  Imposed  on  himself 
with  regularity  On  a  big  story  he  managed 
to  keep  going  and  seem  fresh  with  almost  no 
sleep  for  days 

lien  considerably  younger  than  he  couldn't 
match  his  pace  Within  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  his  appendix  removed  in  1937  he  had 
hla  secretary  at  his  side  taking  dictation 

His  doctor  sent  her  away  He  summoned 
bar  back 

Hx  ocivxBxs  .«  PAj>xa  at  potraotc  kain 

Aiao  typical  of  his  activity  Is  a  story  told 
b7  one  subscriber  i  Trude  Akau)  whose  paper 
arrived  soaking  wet  on  one  of  the  rainiest 
day*  In  years.  She  called  the  Star-Bulletin 
to  report  that  her  youngsters  were  sick  over 
iwi— <i\g  the  comics.  Soon  afterward,  with  the 
rain  still  driving  down,  a  new  paper  was  per- 
sonally delivered  by  a  puddle-hopping  Riley 
H.  Allen 

Ha  ahways  maintained  a  wide  varletj  of 
both  tcitereata  and  friends. 

Am  a  college  student  be  knew  Amos  Alonao 
Btact.  the  great  footbaU  coach.  In  103 1  he 
Mil  waa  Interested  enough  In  football  to  at- 
taod  a  football  clinic  at  the  University  of 
HfivBll  on  modem  science  of  the  frldlron 

BU  wTilpMical  ''■dltor  at  Large"  columns 
concerned   with    the   problems   of   the 


prescrvatlca  of  barbershop  quartet  sluglng 
In  .America  the  cllnophobes "  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  staying  up  must  of  the  night,  the 
matter  of  park  benches,  and  similar  weighty 
subjects 

It  waa  to  his  great  amusement  to  try  to 
enter  a  Hawaii  toad  in  Callfomlas  Jumping 
frog  contest  and  tout  't  so  highly  that  he 
had  to  alibi  equally  hard  that  Pederal  agen- 
cies had  prevented  lu  ever  getting  u.j  the 
raci"  scene 

He  wrote  an  estimated  125  letters  a  week 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  perhape 
1.800  dlfTerent  people,  all  around  the  world 

Thi«e  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  found  him 
exerting  every  effort  to  get  needed  food  and 
gifts  ti."  them 

His  philanthropies  and  kindness  were 
numert>u» — and  unrecorded 

Among  them,  were  generous  gifts  to  com- 
munity and  civic  groups,  aid  to  many  in 
need,  college  support  fur  a  student  he  met  In 
the  Philippines 

His  supply  of  stories  and  anecdotes  was 
close  to  endless,  reflecting  both  an  active 
mind  and  an  active  life 

Oolf  and  gardening  were  hla  principal 
recreations 

He  was  much  in  demand  socially  and  as  a 
speaker 

PURST'IO    AN     INDCPXNDENT    POLITICAL    LINI 

A  registered  Republican,  he  still  insisted  on 
pursuing  an  independent  political  line  and 
never,  so  '.m  m  la  known,  supported  a 
straight  "  party  ticket. 

He  covered  the  national  political  conven- 
tions of  both  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
In  1940.  1944.  1948  and  19S3.  and  got  U)  know 
the  machinery  so  well  that  he  was  regarded 
as  an  unofBclal  member  of  the  delegations  of 
both  political  faiths 

Where  Statehixxl  was  concerned,  the  par- 
ties made  conunon  cause  and  he  lent  hla 
hand  toward  flghtirig  to  get  Statehood 
planks  into  the  national  platforms  of  the 
D«mocrats    as    well    as    the    Republicans 

Counted  among  his  cIosa  personal  friends 
were  men  like  Cark/s  P  Ronjulo  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, who  recalls  Riley  .Mien  as  the  man 
who  met  him  and  befriended  him  when  R<}- 
muio,  then  ilttie  Unuwu.  arrived  In  Honolulu 
In  194;^,  after  being  evacuated  from  Cor- 
regldor 

-Syngman  Rhee  founder  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  waa  a  friend  fnim  the  days  when  Rhee 
w.-vs  In  exile  In  Honolulu 

Allen  traveled  widely  in  days  when  travel 
was  much  more  dlfllcult  and  tlme-conaum- 
Uig  than  It  Is  today 

In  1914.  he  traveled  to  Japan  with  a  Ha- 
waii tour  party 

The  end  of  World  War  I  saw  him  In 
Siberia  and  undertaking  a  world  cruise  to 
repatriate  780  RuBslan  children  to  their 
heimes  In  Petrograd  (now  Leningrad) 

He  made  frequent  Sijmetln^es  annual  — 
trips  to  the  D  S  Mainland  to  report  on  po- 
litical developments  and  cover  the  national 
political  conventions 

He  visited  Samoa  In  1948  to  study  ti>e  prob- 
lenis  of  that  growing  American  community, 
and  followed  this  up  with  trips  to  Jripan 
In  1949,  to  the  Philippines  In  1950.  to  Samoa. 
PIJl.  CJuam  and  the  Pacific  Trvist  Territory  In 
1953  and  to  Alaska  In  1953  for  the  Senate 
Statehood  hearings  there 

All  of  theae  trips  he  reported  extensively. 
and  ably,  for  Star-Bulletin  readers 

COirStDERABLT   MOSI  TRAM  JVVT  AN  KCrrOB 

Considerably  more  than  Just  an  editor. 
Allen  from  the  start  played  an  active  role  In 
the  community   his  paper  served 

He  was  much  concerned  with  the  problem 
ot  welding  people  from  the  Asiatic  communi- 
ties Into  the  Ixidy  of  a  harmonious  commu- 
nity that  was  thoroughly  American. 

As  a  part  of  this,  he  took  an  active  Interest 
In  school  programs,  encouraging  school  gar- 
den   development,    oratorical    oon tests    and 


awards  for  outstanding  students  In  various 
fields  of  endeavor 

The  Quill  and  ScnjU  Society  for  journalism 
students  named  Its  Parrlngton  High  School 
chapter  the  Rtley  H  Allen  Chapter  In  hla 
honor  The  Hawaii  Young  Farmers  Associa- 
tion and  similar  groups  received  his  active 
encouragement. 

He  waa  president  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  19'J9  and  a  leading  figure 
In  the  formation  of  the  Honolulu  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conunerce 

In  1940  and  1941  he  was  chalrm.in  of  the 
Inatltute  of  Pacific  Relations  In  Hawaii  and 
Its  ardent  defender  later  against  charges  in 
Congress  i>f  subversive  activity 

For  several  years  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  he  wtis  chairman  In  Hawaii  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

He  also  served  on  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, the  Hawaii  Equal  Rights  Commission 
which  fought  for  Statehood,  the  first  Paclflc 
Memorial  Foundation  to  select  a  World  War 
II  memorial  and  the  board  to  form  a  conva- 
lescent nursing  home 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  an  air  raid 
warden  and  chairman  of  tlie  Hawaii  Emer- 
gency Oomn.lttee  to  save  waste  and  scrap 
iron.      ^ 

Other  activities  Included  service  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Adventurers  Club,  an  Incorpora- 
tor of  the  Mavmalanl  Convalescent  and  Nurs- 
ing Home  long-time  membership  In  the 
Honolulu  Automobile  Club 

Aliens  accomplishments  and  activity 
earned  him  many  honors,  literally  too  nu- 
merous to  mention 

HONORED  BT  HAWAII  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Hawaii  Bar  Associa- 
tion singled  him  out  for  its  1966  Liberty  Bell 
award  for  hla  service  to  the  community  and 
dedication  U)  the  precepts  of  democracy 

This  years  Eagle  Scout  Class  will  be  known 
as  the  Riley  H  Allen  Class  and  the  November 
17  dinner  htmorlng  them  will  be  a  tribute  to 
him  It  wai  planned  that  he  would  take 
part  Now  the  tribute  will  be  paid  posthu- 
mously 

In  February,  1960,  he  received  from  the 
.\loha  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Silver  Beaver  award  "for  distinguished  and 
outstanding  service  to  bt»yhood."  He  was 
cited  for  33  years  of  work  with  Island  Boy 
Scouts,  having  served  as  a  troop  committee- 
man for  11  years  a  Cub  pack  committeeman 
for  three  years,  a  pack  committee  chairman 
for  three  years  and  an  elected  member-at- 
large  of  the  Aloha  Council  for  the  last  six 
years. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  gave  him  Its 
sliver  citizenship  medal  In  1950. 

Even  though  he  left  the  University  of 
Washington  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Chlcaigo,  Washington  singled 
him  out  In  1958_  to  receive  a  plaque  desig- 
nating him  Alumnus  Summa  Cum  Laude 
Ulgnatus  for  tliat  year 

As  a  student,  he  had  written  the  lyrics  to 
the  Washington  alma  mater  that  Is  still  sung 
ti.xlay 

A  year  earlier,  Allen  had  received  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  Its  award  to  the  Star- 
Bulletin  for  Distinguished  Service  In  Jour- 
nalism. The  award  mentioned  the  paper's 
service  to  Hawaii,  exemplification  oX  Anierl- 
can  Ideals,  and  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
Industry  In  the  Islands. 

His  honors  from  Hawaii's  diverse  racial 
g-oupe  were  many  and  a  reflection  of  the  ac- 
tive Interest  he  showed  In  their  development 

He  waa  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Hawaii  Chinese  Civic  Association  after  being 
Its  only  Don-Cblneae  active  member  for  many 
years:  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Korean  University  Club,  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
Athletic  A»oclatlon:  the  first  male  honorary 
member  of  the  fflHplno  Women's  Civic  Club 


AifExiCAN-KoaxAir  rotTNOATioN  Acnvrrr 
He  served  as  an  international  director  o.' 
the    American -Korean   Foundation   and   was 


cited  In  1953  by  the  Filipino  Community  for 
"wise  thinking,  unbiased  writings  and  sin- 
cere personal  dealings  "  in  helping  to  cement 
friendship  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

In  1965.  he  was  honored  along  with  the 
late  Ray  S.  Coll,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser, at  a  testimonial  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Hawaii  Public  Relatlona  Association  In 
honor  of  the  long  service  to  the  community 
of  both  editors. 

Allen  waa  born  April  30.  1884  In  Colorado 
City.  Texas  His  father  died  two  months 
after  his  birth  and  his  mother,  the  former 
Anvaiine  Beck,  took  her  two  daughters  and 
baby  boy  back  to  her  family  home  at  Smith's 
Grove.   Warren   County.   Kentucky. 

After  five  years  in  Kentuclcy.  Mrs.  Allen 
moved  her  brood  across  the  nation  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  Join  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  children  grew  up  there  while 
their  mother,  a  brilliant  woman,  taught 
school  and  entered  real  estate  work  to  sup- 
port them 

Allen  began  college  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  He  never  graduated  there,  but 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
he  did  his  first  newspaper  work  as  campus 
reporter  for  the  University  of  Chicago  Dally 
Mirror. 

He  was  graduated  from  Chicago  In  1906 
and  went  back  to  Seattle  to  take  his  first 
newspaper  Job  with  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
Ugencer. 

Before  1905  waa  out.  he  had  ventured  to 
Hawaii  and  spent  eight  months  here  a«  a 
reporter  for  the  Honolulu  Evening  Bulletin. 

He  returned  to  Seattle  to  be  aaslstant  sports 
editor  for  The  Post-Intelllgenoer. 

BETURNED    TO    HAWAII    WITH    WITK    D»    ISIO 

On  September  6.  1010  he  married  Suzanne 
McArdle.  of  Seattle.  They  came  to  Hawaii 
on  their  honeymoon  and  moved  Into  the 
Courtland  Hotel  at  Beretanla  and  Punahou 
Streets,  an  area  then  considered  well  out 
on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

Allen  returned  to  the  Evening  BiUletln 
as  city  editor  and  remained  until  Its  merger 
leaa  than   two  years  later  with  the  Star. 

His  editorial  service  was  broken  only  once, 
during  the  period  from  1918  until  1921  when 
he  served  with  the  American  Red  Cross  In 
Siberia. 

He  went  there  at  the  urgent  Invitation  of 
Major  Alfred  L  Castle  of  Honolulu,  who  was 
then  serving  In  Siberia.  Commissioned  a 
major  In  the  Red  Cross,  Allen  first  waa  In 
charge  of  publicity,  then  became  financial 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  Siberian  Mission 
iUid  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  worked  under  fire  during  fighting  at 
Vladivostok  to  care  for  wotinded.  and  in 
1920  waa  In  charge  of  the  memorable  assign- 
ment of  transporting  780  Ruaslan  children 
from  Siberia  by  ship  across  the  Paclflc. 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  back  to 
homes  In  Petrograd  from  which  they  had 
tied  during  the  revolution.  The  Job  of  locat- 
ing their  parents  took  months. 

With  this  mission  completed,  he  left  the 
Red  Cross  and  returned  to  Hawaii  on  July  20 
1921 

For  36  years  until  his  death.  Allen  lived  at 
3275  Paclflc  Heights  Road  In  a  Medlter- 
ranean-style  home  that  he  and  hla  wife 
started  In  1930.  It  waa  two  stories  of  hollow 
tile  construction  with  a  tile  roof. 

Mas      ALLEN    INTXBESTB)    Oi    UJJVIC 

Mrs.  Allen  was  active  In  community  affaln 
and  especially  Interested  In  music.  She  bad 
an  exceptionally  good  voice  an4  made  fre- 
quent pubUc  appearanoea. 

F^Us  in  1941  and  1944  brt^a  her  health 
and  she  was  an  Invalid  before  ahe  died  on 
July  6.  1960. 

The  Aliens  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Allen's  only  relative  In  Honolulu  la  a 
ooualn,  Mrs.  Jack  Altman.    Hla  eldest  alater. 


Jeeale,  la  the  widow  of  Dr.  Wallace  Charters, 
a  prominent  educational  psychologist.  She 
lives  In  Michigan.  His  older  sister,  Ella,  is 
Mn.  Qulncy  Scott,  widow  of  a  former  car- 
toonist for  the  Portland  Oregonlan. 

In  addition  to  these  relatives,  he  leaves  a 
large  ntunber  of  nephewa,  nieces  and  cousins. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Oct.  3, 1966] 
SraaifcTH  or  Chakacteb 
Riley  Harris  Allen,  now  dead,  waa  without 
doubt  the  greatest  and  most  Influential  edi- 
tor to  appear  on  the  Hawaii  scene  In  the  132 
years  alnce  the  first  newspaper  was  published 
In  these  lalanda. 

Startllngly,  hla  tenure  alone — 48  years — 
spans  more  than  one-third  of  this  period. 

It  waa  the  moat  dynamic  third,  a  period 
that  began  Juat  before  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  ended  Just  after  the  Jet 
age  cut  travel  times  to  small  fractions  of 
those  with  which  hla  tenure  began. 

He  always  Identified  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack and  Statehood  as  the  two  most  signifi- 
cant eventa  of  that  era,  both  of  them  events 
that  broke  down  the  barriers  separating 
Hawaii  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  swept 
It  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  national  and 
International  affairs. 

Hawaii  1966  still  may  be  provincial  In 
many  ways. 

But  It  la  a  far  cry  from  the  tiny,  former 
mld-Paclflc  monarchy  that  In  1912  had  an 
economy  based  primarily  on  sugar,  one  quar- 
ter of  today's  population,  and  a  rigid  social 
structure  that  had  whites  at  the  top.  Ori- 
ental laborers  at  the  bottom,  and  Hawallans 
who  were  rapidly  being  displaced  in  their 
own  land  In  varying  degrees  of  dependence. 
As  Allen  wrote  In  some  personal  memoirs 
republished  In  connection  with  his  death, 
both  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  U.S. 
and  hla  annexation  to  Hawaii  were  deliber- 
ately-planned eventa. 

So  waa  Hawaii's  steady  march  to  greater 
democracy  and  equal  status  within  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  Allen  waa  one  of 
thoae  who  dedicated  hla  life  to  seeing  that 
the  march  would  not  be  diverted,  frustrated 
or  foiled. 

In  company  with  men  like  Wallace  R.  Par- 
rlngton and  Frank  0.  Atherton,  the  far- 
seeing  first  owners  of  this  newspapyer,  Allen 
marched  steadfastly  toward  these  goals, 
carried  on  beyond  their  deaths,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  campaign  climaxed 
with  the  attainment  of  Statehood  in  1959,  a 
year  before  he  ended  his  service  aa  editor. 
He  could  write  these  worda,  proudly  and 
humbly,  on  August  21,  1969: 

"Today  we  stand  aa  a  sUte  Isefore  the 
world.  Aa  poaalbly  no  other  state  In  history 
we  are  exposed  to  international  gaze — for 
HawaU  la  unique  in  that,  for  the  first  time, 
there  ia  in  the  American  Union  a  state,  a 
majority  of  whose  cltizena  trace  their  an- 
cestry to  the  Far  East. 

"Can  democracy  truly  exist  In  such  a  mix- 
ture of  cultUTW  and  creeds?  Can  people  ao 
diverse  in  tradition  be  united  In  the  concept 
o*  equality.  Justice,  srtf-determlnatlon  and 
rule  by  law  which  forma  the  heart  of  the 
American  way  of  life? 

"We  stand  proudly  In  the  spoUlght.  We 
know  that  we  already  have  met  theae  chal- 
lenges, anavrared  theae  questions  In  nearly 
80  yeara  of  oonatructlve.  progreaalve  aelf- 
govei'iimant. 

"Juat  aa  we  Invited  scrutiny  aa  a  Territory, 
WB  now  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  world  aa  a 
State,  for  we  honestly  beUeve  that  In  these 
Talandi  freedom  and  democracy  have  found 
a  home  where  they  are  forever  welcome. 

"Wa  stand  today  firear  than  we  have  ever 
iMan.  The  laat  lastralnta  of  Tan-ltmlal  llml- 
tattona  have  fallen  from  tie.  Our  state  la 
aovsreicn — and  a  fully  accepted  member  of 
the  Union  ot  States. 


"The  future  la  ours  to  shape.  The  Nation's 
future  ours  to  influence.  The  world's  future, 
ours  to  lead  by  example. 

"This  Is  in  truth  a  day  for  surging  prtde. 
"It  is  also  a  day  for  humility.  For  aa  we 
emerge  Into  the  full  light  of  Statehood,  we 
bravely  accept  not  only  the  obligations  which 
the  states  before  us  have  accepted,  but  the 
obligation  to  show  all  the  world  the  proof 
that  freedom  and  democracy  can  thrive  in 
any  climate.  If  these  qualities  live  In  the 
hearts  of  men." 

These  were  the  words  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  his  dream  of  a  half-century  come  true. 
They  could  have  been  boastful,  but  they 
weren't.  Instead  they  looked,  characteristi- 
cally, to  the  future,  to  the  responsibilities 
ahead,  and  to  a  national  and  world  role  for 
his  beloved  Islands. 

Allen  was  first  of  all  a  good  clUzea,  a  com- 
passionate, community-minded  man  who 
cared  more  about  the  welfare  of  others  than 
about  his  own. 

As  an  editor,  he  was  a  great  competitor. 
He  wanted  his  paper  to  have  the  news  first 
and  have  It  beet.  He  battled  constantly  for 
"scx>op6"  and  news  breaks,  steadily  added  new 
services  as  the  lncre<islng  business  success  of 
the  venttire  made  it  possible  to  afford  them. 

As  a  voice  within  the  community,  his  vision 
was  far-sighted,  his  tenacity  seemlngly-llmlt- 
lees  while  he  battled  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury for  Statehood  or  fought  back  bid  after 
bid  to  bring  legalized  gambling  to  Hawaii. 

Always  he  preached  the  importance  of  the 
law  and  of  respect  for  it,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  democratic  process. 

It  would  perhape  please  him  that  these  last 
tributes  are  being  paid  in  an  Issue  of  his 
paper  that  also  reports  the  election  results 
because  he  reveled  in  the  election  process 
and  found  It  fundamental  to  making  Hawaii 
a  modern,  democratic  society. 

With  others,  he  looked  also  to  education 
aa  the  great  door  to  opportunity  and  equality, 
and  fought  for  a  strong  public  school  system, 
open  to  all,  and  for  a  strong  Hawaii  college, 
now  the  very  strong  University  of  Hawaii. 

Driving  this  uncommonly  able  and  ener- 
getic man  was  a  strong  personal  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  a  vigorous  Christian  ethic  even 
though  he  waa  not  a  regular  church-goer. 

He  was  no  zealot — yet  he  waa  uncompro- 
misingly demanding  of  himself,  while  being 
Indulgent  and  understanding  of  weakneea  In 
others. 

He  loved  his  fellow  man  and  Hawaii  un- 
commonly well,  and  served  them  devotedly. 
He  waa  one  of  the  makers  of  the  mould 
In  which  HawaU  1966  was  cast  long  ago.    He 
labored  well. 


(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Oct.  2,  1966] 
RiLXT  Harris  Aujw 

Riley  Harris  AUen  devoted  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  Hawaii— to  Ita  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  and  of  all  racial  backgroimda, 
to  its  government,  Its  Inatltutlona,  Ita  econ- 
omy, and  Its  strategic  position  aa  America's 
outpost  In  the  Paclflc. 

As  an  editor  for  nearly  half  a  century,  as 
a  man  whose  friends  were  legion  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  as  the  champion  of 
causes  and  movementa  designed  to  make 
Hawaii  a  better  place  In  which  to  live  and 
work,  he  became  almost  a  living  legend. 

He  was  meticulously  fair  In  hla  dealings 
with  the  public.  He  liked  people  and  for 
many  years  he  maintained  an  almost  world- 
wide correspondence  which  helped  focus  at- 
tention on  Hawaii  aa  an  important  part  of 
the  United  States,  aa  well  aa  a  new  and  ex- 
citing tourist  resort. 

Through  his  newspaper,  the  Star-Bulletin, 
he  promoted  many  community  projects.  He 
never  ran  for  public  office,  but  took  a  deep 
interest  In  politics.  Aa  an  editor  he  waa 
often  sharply  critical,  yet  never  deliberately 
offensive,  and  his  editorial  policy  reflected 
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bla  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  H*will 
and  lu  people 

Although  there  w««  oppoeltlon  from  some 
quarter*,  he  wm«  among  the  flr»t  »dvoc*te«  of 
Statehood  for  the  Ulands;  and  he  mu«t  have 
felt  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  when 
It  was  anally  achieved. 

His  cloeeet  frler-ds  sometimes  wondered 
how  he  was  able  to  do  all  of  the  work  he  d'.d 
On  weekdays  he  wae  usually  the  ftrst  to 
arrive  on  the  Job  and  the  last  to  leave  He 
worked  nights  aiid  he  worked  Sundays,  and 
yet  found  time  to  attend  countieea  functions 
at  which  he  was  often  the  featured  speaker 
His  friendships  an^i'ng  and  aasoclatlona  w.'ti 
Hawaii's  many  cxiltural  groups  were  firm 
and  warm,  and  he  received  many  honors 
from  them 

In  the  editing  of  his  newspafier  he  h.*d 
a  close  Intimate  knowledge  of  every  depart- 
ment Those  who  worked  with  him  say  he 
knew  :he  Rrst  names  of  every  associate  and 
he  used  thoee  name*  from  editorial  offices  to 
preaaroom 

His  "alumni  remember  him  as  a  stickler 
for  accuracy-  perhaps  nothing  upaet  him 
more  than  even  the  mtjot  trivial  error  His 
Instructions  to  his  Immediate  assistants  were 
"Organize,  deputize  supervise  and  from 
then  on  they  were  ou  their  own  Maay  a 
newsman  of  an  earlier  era  made  freqiMnt 
reference  to  the  "Riley  Alien  School  of 
Journalism  ■  at  which,  they  recalled,  they 
received  a  sort  of  college  education  In  news- 
writing 

On  Sunday  Dec  7.  1941.  while  In  hla 
oflflce  the  greatest  news  beat  of  his  long 
career  fell  squarely  into  his  lap  Before 
the  blackout  stopped  him.  he  had  supervised 
the  Issuance  of  three  extra  editions  that 
told  the  story  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
It  has  been  said  thoee  editions  were  the 
first   to   be   printed   anywhere 

In  his  personal  life,  a*  In  his  professional. 
Riley  Allen  was  a  thoughtfu:  man  Hla 
friends  everywhere  will  long  rememt>«r  hla 
Cbrtatmaa  greeting*  These  were  not  ca«uaj 
ezpreaslooa  of  seaaonaJ  good  wishes  but  elab- 
orately printed  cards  which  set  fortii.  year 
after  year,  an  Interesting  segment  cf  early 
Hawaiian  history  or  a  well-loved  Islemd 
le^od 

In  his  own  quiet  way  Riley  Allen  went 
about  doing  good  Juat  how  many  Individ- 
uals, how  many  families,  were  tjeneflclarles 
of  his  generosity  will  probably  never  be 
known 

But  they  will  remember  him,  Juat  as  all 
Hawaii  win  remember  him  For  hla  name 
has  been  carved  deeply  In  the  paat  half- 
century  of  Island  history— and  he  has  taken 
his  place  among  the  builders  of  the  State  he 
loved  so  well 

(From   the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin. 
Oct    3,   19«fll 

RlLXT    AlXZN'B    MXMOaiKS:     HiSTOKT    tM    COLOK 

1  EDrroB's  Not«  — Much  of  the  color  of 
Honolulu's  growth  In  the  flret  half  of  the 
20lh  century  is  captured  In  these  reminis- 
cences which  the  late  Riley  H.  Allen  was  per- 
suaded to  write  In  1M3.  after  he  had  reUred 
as  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
as  the  paper  was  celebrating  Its  Golden  An- 
niversary J 

I  By  Riley  H    Allen  i 

HawaU  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
In  1888  I  was  annexed  to  Hawaii  In  10O6 — 
temporarily — and  permanently  In  1910 

Neither  event  was  accldenui  Annexation 
of  Hawaii  as  a  Territory  had  been  the  pur- 
pose of  many  of  Hawall't  leaders  for  years. 
The  annexation  moTvment  accelerated  after 
ttas  oTsrtbrow  of  tlie  Ifonarcby  in  1893.  and 
tbe  retlrsoMnt  to  private  Ufa,  at  her  home. 
WastaUocton  PUc«,  of  the  belovsd  Queen 
Ltlluokatauil.  Tbars,  on  Novwnber  U.  1017, 
the  last  monarch  of  Hawaii  died  peacefully. 


Then  followed  the  Provisional  Government 
(conimonly  called  the  "P  O  '  i  and  the  Re- 
public of  Hawaii,  both  headed  by  the  re- 
spected Sanfurd  Ballard  Dole  By  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  US  Senate  and  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  In  1898.  anuerallon  followed. 
The  Ji'lnt  resoluuon.  signed  by  President 
McKlnley  July  7.  1898.  came  to  Honolulu  by 
ship.  Then  followed  preparations  for  the 
transfer  of  authority 

The  Hawaiian  Flag  was  lowered,  the  US. 
Flag  yvaa  raised  over  lolaiU  Palace  August  13. 
1898  Thereafter  Hawaii  was  a  full  Territory 
of  the  United  States  until  we  achieved  the 
lung-sought  goal  of  Stateh'jod 

My  Interest  In  Hawaii  dated  back  to  boy- 
h(X)d  days  In  Seattle.  Washington.  I  saw  the 
lumber  ships  come  into  Seattle,  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  go  out  again  i  many  were  sailing 
ships  I  laden  with  cargoes  of  Douglas  fir. 
cedar,  hemlock,  flour,  other  f(X>da  They 
were  bound  for  Honolulu,  HUo.  Kahulul. 
Nawlllwlll   and  other   Island   ports 

In  college,  later,  the  UiUverslty  of  Chicago, 
my  work  In  English  literature  and  writing 
included  the  stories  of  men  who  wrote  about 
the  Pacific  and  Asia  And  so  I  read  the  tales 
of  Rudyard  KlpUng  and  Joseph  Conrad. 
Conrad  I  Born  a  Pole,  he  went  to  sea,  cruised 
in  strange  waters,  visited  strange  lands. 
From  the  first  I  was  fascinated  He  pictured 
for  me  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Pacific,  the  peo- 
ples and  scenes  uf  Indonesia,  of  Indo-Chlna, 
of  B<irneo.  of  New  Oulnea  The  mehxllous 
names  rang  In  my  ears  like  distant  bells — 
Slngap<jre  Sarawak.  Sumatra  Bangalore 
Mal<iOar  Java  Head.  Samarang.  Zmbong! 
And  there  grew  In  me  the  desire  and  Intent 
to  see 

In  early  1905  I  was  back,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  in  my  hometown,  Seattle, 
I'KJklng  for  a  newspaper  Job  I  caught  on  as 
a  space-writer  for  th"  Seattle  Ptist-Intelll- 
gencer.  a  precarious  Job  Some  weeks  I'd 
make  HO  to  SIS— some  weeks  much  leas 

In  February  I  had  a.  chance  to  go  U.>  Hono- 
lulu. Wallace  R  Farrlngton.  the  editor- 
manager  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  was  looking 
f  JT  a  reporter  sent  word  of  his  need  to  a  Se- 
attle lawyer,  a  former  Honolulan  and  a  note 
to  that  effect  appeared  on  the  P  -I.  bulletin 
biiard 

LtrxLONO  coco  ronTVitx 

It  was  one  of  tbe  many  pieces  of  my  lifelong 
good  fortune  I  gr.ibbed  it.  hustled  to  the 
lawyer's  office,  announced  myself  as  a  good 
reporter  anxious  to  go  to  Honolulu 

A  couple  of  weeks  thereafter.  I  was  on  a 
southbound  train  to  San  f^ranclsco  uit  the 
cheapest  rate — no  berth  \  and  soon  after  I 
waa  aboard  the  Pacific  Mall  liner  Korea — the 
happiest  man  or  boy  on  the  big  ship  as  we 
steamed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate — bound  for 
Mark  Twain's  "loveliest  fleet  of  Islands  that 
lie  anchored  in  any  ocean" 

My  first  view  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  waa 
on  an  early  morning  In  February.  1905.  I 
looked  eagerly  at  a  small  map  Molokal  sUd 
slowly  by  on  our  port  side  a  dim  blue  shore. 
higher  lands  in  clouds  Far  off.  a  distant 
view  of  Maul — Haleakala  peak  And  we  came 
p^t  MaJcapuu  Point,  Koko  Head.  Diamond 
Head 

The  b.jt  ship  ^lopped  off  port,  to  pick  up  a 
pilot,  and  slid  slowly  into  the  blue  harbor — 
Honolulu  'Fair  Haven  "  My  heart  was  al- 
ready there  There  were  then  few  docks  on 
the  waterfront  There  were  no  high-rise 
buildings  There  were  very  few  houses  to  be 
seen  on  the  slopes  tiehind  the  city — Mauna- 
lanl  HelghU.  3t  Louis  Helghu.  Alewa  Heights 
werf  :  vered  with  shrubs  and  trees  with  oc- 
casional cultivated  patches  I  learned  later 
were  In  pineapples. 

I  arrived  In  Honolulu  with  one  suitcase 
and  M  8fi  But  I  had  a  Job.  in  the  goal  of  my 
life  newspaper  work.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
In  ths  office  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  then  In 
a  small  frame  building  on  King  Street,  on  a 
corner  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Hawaii. 


Wai.ace  Farrlngton  greeted  me  cordially.  I 
was  to  go  to  work  at  once  And  I  did,  liap- 
pily. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Hawaiian 
Stiir  were  the  two  afternoon  papers.  Both 
were  small.  Circulation  was  about  2,000  each 
Advertising  rates  were  low.  In  the  morning 
and  on  Sunday  there  was  the  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  now  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser. Competition  for  news,  circulation  and 
advertising  was  keen.  Most  of  the  news 
stories  were  "local."  World  and  US  Main- 
land news  was  limited  by  the  cost — 25  cents 
a  word,  as  I  recall  The  dispatches  came  to 
us  by  cable  "sketelonlzed" — we  filled  in  the 
"ands"  and  "the's." 

A    NEWS    STAFT    OT    rOUK 

I  worked  f<«r  the  Evening  Bulletin  for  seven 
months,  doing  everything  from  waterfront  to 
police  to  pxilltlcs  and  business  reporting 
There  were,  as  I  remember,  three  others  on 
the  news  staff.  Including  the  city  editor 
Wallace  Farrlngton  wrote  the  editorials.  His 
style  was  brief,  concise,  incisive  He  never 
hesitated  to  take  a  positive  stand  on  contro- 
versial Issues 

He  had  come  to  Hawaii  from  his  home 
stale  Maine,  with  a  university  education  and 
some  brief  newspaper  experience  He 
brought  with  him  a  tradition  of,  and  a  be- 
lief m  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment-democracy with  a  small  "d  "  He  was 
a  lifelong  Republican  but  neither  then  nor 
thereafter  did  he  hesitate  to  support  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  public  office  for  whoee 
principles  and  personal  stature  he  had  re- 
spect 

In  September,  1906.  I  went  back  to  Seat- 
tle. I  felt  the  need  of  broader  newspaper 
training  than  I  could  get  In  Honolulu,  then 
a  city  of  less  than  75,000,  The  1900  census 
gave  the  Territory  154,001  and  Honolulu 
County   lOahu)    68.504 

I  got  a  reporter  8  Job  with  the  Seattle  Poet- 
IntelUgencer,  then  owned  by  a  Seattle  busi- 
nessman who  was  also  a  State  and  national 
political  figure  W^lth  the  "P.-I.  "  my  as- 
signments were  also  varied.  I  was  often  on 
political  stories  Finally,  early  In  1909,  I 
went  to  a  sports  desk,  assistant  to  the  sports 
editor.  There  were  Just  two  of  us  on  that 
beat. 

Throughout  my  Seattle  work  I  was  occa- 
sionally m  touch  with  Wallace  Parrlngtor 
He  had  told  me.  when  I  left  Honolulu,  that 
If  ever  I  wished  to  return  to  Honolulu,  to  let 
him  know  And  In  the  early  fall  of  1910  I 
wrote  him  I'd  like  to  come  back 

He  offered  me  the  Job  of  city  editor— with 
his  characteristic  frugality,  at  %b  less  a  week 
than  the  figure  Id  suggested  would  be  suit- 
able I  didn't  resent  this  — I  liked  It.  and 
back  I  came.  Ln  September. 

I  returned  to  a  somewhat  larger  city — but 
stUl  gnvall  a  city  already  feeling  the  stir  of 
Pacific  expansion  and  the  keen  desire  fi  r 
tourists.  I  recall  that  the  Hawaii  Promotlo:. 
Committee,  predecessor  of  the  Hawaii  Visi- 
tors Bureau,  operated  with  a  staff  of  two — 
the  manager  and  part- time  secretary — in  a 
two-deak  office.  It  was  aided  by  a  commit- 
tee of  local  buslneaamen,  several  of  whom 
were  In  the  travel  business—  steamers  only 
at  that  time.  Hopefully  the  H.P  C  Ulked  of 
getung  3.000  tourists  a  year  (In  1961  Uie 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  listed  319.422  tourists 
and  the  forecast  for  1962  Is  340.000  to 
345  000  I 

So  In  1910  I  was  permanently  annexed  tc 
Hawaii      This  Is  my  happy  home. 

The  newBjjaper  business  has  been  my  llff 
and  a  stirring  one  The  Hawaiian  Star  and 
the  Evening  Bulletin  were  merged  July  1 
1912  and  I  became  editor  of  the  Honolul'J 
Star-Bulletin 

And  the  faroff  vision  of  my  1908  Incursion 
Into  the  Pacific — the  lands  and  ports  of  Jo- 
seph Conrad — has  been  partly  realized.  Ive 
seen  much  of  the  South  Pacific.  But  many 
of  those  fabled  lands — names  which  call  wltb 
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and    musical    appeal— are   yet   to   be 


mystic 
visited 

In  those  early  days  there  were  few  paved 
-streets  in  Honolulu.  There  was  a  marsh 
from  Kewalo  to  Kaplolanl  Park,  except  for 
the  njwrow  beach  side.  In  the  marsh  were 
thousands  of  ducks,  raised  by  Chinese  who 
lierded  them  with  shrill  cries.  Steamerm 
were  frequently  a  week  apart.  "Diamond 
Head  Charlie  "  kept  the  lookout  at  Diamond 
Head  where  the  Coast  Guard  light  steered 
the  cruising  ships  and  launches  In  the  hours 
of  darkness 

The  tran.s-Paclflc  cable  from  the  California 
Coast  to  San  Soucl.  Walklkl.  was  completed 
in  late  1902  Its  opening  was  heralded  for 
December  27,  1902.  and  was  celebrated  with 
a  happy  gathering  at  the  "cable  hut"  at  Sans 
S<:)ucl  with  speeches  and  music. 

The  Royal  Hawaiian  Band,  led  by  Captain 
Henri  Berger,  swung  Into  a  stirring  new  com- 
position, Bergers  "Cable  March"— soon 
spooked,  because  of  his  somewhat  halting 
English,  as  "Tlie  Cable  Has  Came — Hurrah, 
Hurrah!" 

Kamehameha  V  had  sent  to  Germany,  In 
1872.  for  a  man  able  to  create  and  train  a 
Royal  Hawaiian  Band  Berger  waa  employed. 
One  recommendation  was  that  Berger  had 
been  the  Prtisslan  bandmaster  whose  martial 
musicians  led  the  victorious  Prussian  army 
into  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870  71. 

Joe  Fern,  the  ex-stevedore  or  "po-ola,"  be- 
came mayor.  He  was  a  marathon  talker  at 
the  political  rallies  and  happily  boasted  that 
I'.e  could  talk  at  a  night  rally  until  everybody 
■xenx.  home,  a  rare  feat  of  endurance  by 
speaker  and  audience. 

Politics  was  brisk,  rivalries  keen.  The  Re- 
publicans were  in  the  ascendancy,  but  from 
:he  beginning  of  Territorial  Government  were 
•hallenged  by  Democrats,  and  for  a  while. 
5v  the  Home  Rule  Party. 

Johnny  Wilson,  classmate  of  Herbert 
Hoover  at  Stanford  University,  was  an  engi- 
neer, roadbuilder.  later  mayor. 

Sanford  Ballard  Dole,  a  tall,  mild,  whlte- 
aearded.  devoted  annexationist,  had  been 
r:rst  Governor  of  Hawaii,  succeeded  by  George 
.H  Carter,  one  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  claas- 
niates  at  Yale.  Carter  was  a  bit  bald,  wore  a 
•■-upce,  and  at  political  rallies,  where  he 
spoke  as  energetically  as  he  governed,  he'd 
:l:max  his  speech  by  taking  off  and  waving 
the  toupee — and  the  Hawallana  would  glee- 
fully shout  "Oh  ule!"  (Bald). 

AN    AMCSrNG    BUSINESS    YINTtTHE 

Young  Jim  Dole  was  In  the  early  stages 
f  his  career  as  the  pioneer  developer  of  the 
Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  Industry.  Many 
■'■  the  tarly-day  moguls  regarded  him  with  s 
ru.xture  of  amusement  and  skepticism. 

Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole  was  Ha- 
raiis  Delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  imbeat- 
i&le  at  the  polls  He  was  known  familiarly 
lad  affectionately  as  "Prince  Cupid'  from 
ij  winsome  baby  days,  and  even  in  Wash- 
,ifton  the  many  friendly  Congressmen  knew 
-m  by  that  name 
In  Hawaii  the  dream  of  a  public  college 
fas  pushed  hard  by  Wallace  R.  Farrlngton— 
tways  ft  devoted  advocate  of  public  educa- 
^3n  One  who  helped  him  was  William 
Swai  Fong  Yap,  a  teller  In  the  Bank  of 
Mwall. 

The  dream  materialized.  The  College  of 
i?riculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  founded 
rth  the  help  of  landgrants  through  the 
»-rrln  Act.  It  is  now  the  nationally  re- 
Pfcted  University  of  Hawaii. 

Wallace  Farrlngton  and  others,  including 
'small  group  of  merchants,  founded  the 
i^nolulu  Advertising  Club.     For  some  years 

was  the  only  luncheon  dub  It  rated  as 
■makers  men  of  national  and  International 
^e.  who  were  visitors  In  the  Islands  It 
t-nned  and  pushed  the  possibilities  and  op- 
■Rrtunitles  of  paid  advertising  when  many 
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a  well-known  businessman  here  was  skep- 
tical. ^ 

We  used  to  meet  on  the  then-top  story  of 
the  Young  Hotel.  There  were  pavilions  at 
each  end,  with  an  open  expanse  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  meetings  were  characterized  by 
two  customs;  every  speaker  had  to  stand  on 
a  chair,  and  a  negative  vote  was  never  taken 
Commltteee  thrashed  out  controversial  is- 
sues. The  result  was  unanimous  adoption 
usually  with  a  vociferous  chorus  of  "Ayes  '' 

The  Honolulu  Stor-Bulletln  is  ending  its 
first  50  years  of  devotion  to  Hawaii,  and  In 
a  broader  but  not  boasUng  sense,  to  the 
country  where  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  writ- 
ten Into  the  ConstltuUon  and  aggressively 
upheld. 

STAX-BULI-mN    ENDEAVORS 

Looking  back  over  those  50  years,  some 
of  the  Star-Bulletin's  endeavors  for  Hawaii 
progress  may  be  listed : 

1 — Extension  of  popular  government.  The 
Star-BulleUn  has  consistently  stood  for  de- 
velopment of  local  government  In  tune  with 
Territorial  (now  State)  political  Jurisdiction 
and  action. 

At  a  time  when  establishment  of  County 
government  was  viewed  with  skepticism  and 
often  opposition  by  a  good  many  people 
first  the  Evening  Bulletin  and  then  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  strongly  backed  It. 

2— Statehood.  The  Star-Bulletin  has  never 
wavered  In  support  of  this  and  was  no  John- 
ny-come-lately m  the  long  Statehood  light 
The  late  Joseph  R.  Farrlngton,  president  of 
the  Star-Bulletin,  literally  gave  his  life  for 
this.  He  died  In  his  office  (as  Delegate  to 
Congress)  at  Washington,  D.C.,  of  a  heart  at- 
tack which  was  one  of  many  he  had  had 
largely  as  the  result  of  his  unremitting  ex- 
hausting yet  often  frustrating  but  never- 
ended  Statehood  flght. 

3— Public  parks  and  playgrounds.  Ad- 
vocacy of  these  has  been  consistent  for  50 
years.  Including  the  preservation  of  Hawaii's 
natural  beauOes  and  landmarks. 

4— Co-operative  relations  with  newspaper 
unions.  The  Star-Bulletin  was  the  first 
Hawaii  newspaper  to  sign  a  contract  with 
the  International  "Typographical  Union— an 
event  which  faced  some  bitter  criticism  here 
—and  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  good  rela- 
tions with  newspaper  and  printing  unions 
even  when  negotiations  of  new  contracts 
were  at  times  In  controversy. 

6— Public  education.  To  develop  Hawaii's 
pubUc  school  facilities  steadily  and  In  con- 
formity with  the  need  of  a  growing  popula- 

6— Active  participation  of  all  citizens  in 
poUtlcs.  (Hawaii  has  the  largest  turn-out 
vote.  In  proportion  to  registration,  in  the 
nation.) 

7— Strong  reprewntatlon  In  the  national 
Congress— whether  by  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. Hawaii  needs,  at  Washington,  the 
finest  Senators  and  Congressmen  we  can 
elect — the  most  dedicated  and  most  able. 

8 — Inter-raclal  development.  Hawaii  is 
the  nation's  truest,  most  deeply-founded  ex- 
ample of  such  friendly  development— based 
on  the  traditions  of  American  citizenship 
There  are  occasional  incidents  and  situations 
yet  where  some  racial  irritation  occurs  but 
they  are  few. 

9 — Emphasis  on  Hawaii's  citizens  as  true 
and  loyal  Americans.  This  issue  came  up 
sharply  and  spectaciUarly  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  n.  when  Hawaii's  people  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  Including  Island -born 
men  and  women  and  youths,  were  under 
suspicion.  That  suspicion  was  natural,  in 
view  of  Japan's  dawn  attack  December  7 
1941.  But  It  was  lU-founded,  as  events  soon 
proved. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has  been  con- 
ducted and  for  which  It  has  fought,  some- 
times against  akepUclsm  and.  worse,  suspi- 
cion of  unworthy  motives. 
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Both  Hawaii's  population  and  Its  strategic 
place   in    the   Pacific   gave   Hawaii,   the   50th 
btate,  increasing   importance  and  influence. 
When  I  came  to  Hawaii  to  remain,  in  1910 
a  Federal  census  gave  the  Territory  a  popula- 

82.028.  The  Federal  census  of  I960  pave  the 
State  a  population  of  632.772  and  Honolulu 
County  (Oahu)  500.409.  In  1961.  the  Fed- 
eral census  bureau  estimated  Hawaii's  popu- 
lation as  657,000.  Hawaii  Is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  3.9  percent,  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  2  percent. 

Not  In  population  and  economic  growth 
alone,  but  in  the  devotion  to  countn-  and 
to  democracy,  Hawaii's  people  hold  the  future 
In  eager  hands. 

Riley    Allen's    "Whirlwind    Energy"    Gavi 

Best  in  Journalism  to  Hawaii 

I  Editors   NoTE.-The   writer  of   this  story 

RuL.^.  f^'^^  ^'^'^°'"  °^  ^^^  Honolulu  SUr- 
Bulletm  from  1939  to  1946,  and  business  edi- 

\ll  %\  ^^!,Pf,^«<llng  dozen  years.  He  joined 
the  Star-Bulletin  in  1912.  the  year  it  was 
founded  and  the  year  Riiey  H.  Allen  became 
its  editor.  Case  served  also  as  reporter  fea- 
ture writer,  and  columnist,  and  later  lolnert 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  on  who^^st^ Te 
frfn   Z''T  ^'''"  ^^^^'      ^«  Star-BuUetln  is 

hfc  ''n'°  ^-  ^^^  ^"'^  ^^«  Advertiser  for 
this  recollection.) 


( By  Howard  D.  Case ) 

My    most     lasting    Impression     of    R  H  A 

gained   from   an   association   of  34   years '  1^ 

that^  as  an  editor  for  nearly  half  a  centtlr^ 

he  never  stopped    working.     The   whirlwind 

fX'fn"''\"^^^^  ^e  tool  Charge  of  H^r 
lulus  new  Afternoon  paper  on  Julv  1    1912 
wi^  destined  to  develop  such  intensity  as  to 
nspire  those  who   worked   with  him    to  try 

C/l-'^^'l^f,  '^^"'  "^  ^^  d^^"  ^^d  like  it^ 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  seen  many  changes 

since    1912.    but    It    will    ever    treLure    the 

memories    of    the    myriad    accomplTshments 

frustrations  and  ultimate  trlumpL  thTt  are 

f;^^Z  ^'"'^  memory  is  woven  into  the 
RUe  -^rrirAn'''" h"""'"'  ^'^terprtse  to  which 

time  n.«v  ^'P^^'^  *''°'^  "°°«  "^^  1°  his 
time    plays    many    parts."      How    vigorously 

Riley  played  his  was  a  brilliant  achlfvemenl 
kne^'^f'^if/"^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  standards  and 
T^ft  re/n  H  1°'''    °^    American    Journalism. 

^dar^Tn  t^  ^t  ""^"^^  ^'"  '^^'"^  ^^^^  leg- 
endary in  these  Islands. 

While  It  wasn't  precisely  a  one-man  do-it- 
yourself  project,  because  he  had  enlisted 
competent  aides,  the  fact  that  in  Its  forma- 
tive years,  and  In  those  to  follow,  he  was 
able  to  operate  the  newspaper  almost  single- 
handed  has  always  been  a  source  of  amaze- 
ment to  me.  In  his  later  years  he  could 
ha^e  rested  on  his  laurels,  but  he  did  not 
Only  upon  his  retirement  did  he  slow  down 

He  believed  implicitly  in  hard  work  and 
in  being  on  the  Job  himself  eariy  and  late 
even    on    Sundays    and    holidays.     And    be- 

n^h!.  ..V^v''*  '^°'^  °"^  Sunday  morning 
at  his  office  he  was  ready  when  there  was 

«rn^PH^'.''*°  ^''  '^P'  ^  «"  ^«11  broke  it^' 
around  him,  the  biggest  news  story  of^ 
century  right  In  his  own  back  yard" 
K/T^^""^  ''^^°'"^  ^  ^'n    Sunday,  Decem- 

hfs  offli'^^'n''"?  "^""'^  "««  «*  ^°^'  from 
his  Office  and  said,  "I  think  there  has  been 

an  explosion  at  Pearl  Harbor.     Better  phone 

fnH      V  H^°  ?•  ^*^'"«'  *^«  ^nllltary  reporter) 
and  ask  him  to  check." 

Minutes  later  a  woman  I  have  never  been 
able  to  Identify  called  me  and  said  "The 
Japanese  are  bombing  Pearl  Harbor"  and 
hung  up. 

Riley  took  it  from  there.  Within  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  he  had  his  staff  assem- 
bled, for  neariy  all  had  hurried  to  thp  of- 
fice without  being  called.  As  soon  as'  the 
Identity  of  the  attackers  was  established 
pressmen.  Unotype  operators  and  others  In 
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Uie  "back  ahop,"  aoid  the  circulation  crew, 
were  summonetl  By  the  time  they  be^n 
to  arrive  each  of  the  reporters — men  and 
womea — had  already  received  specific  in- 
•tructlona  aa  to  what  angles  he  was  to  cover. 
Some  went  to  telephones,  others  to  huepltals. 
the  Oovemor's  offlce.  and  elsewhere  even  oa 
the  attacking  planes  were  swooping  over 
0«hu 

Hlley  worked  oalmly  and  efficiently  Under 
bis  direction  every  conceivable  news  source 
waa  tapped  in  a  gigantic,  concerted  effort  to 
extract  every  drop  of  Information  and  rush 
It  Into  type.  No  general  couid  have  issued 
bis  orders  more  succinctly  nor  deployed  his 
troopw  so  effec'.vely 

It  Ls  not  easy  to  explain  how  all  of  this 
was  accomplished  with  time  running  out  and 
deadlines  rushing  up.  and  the  vast  amount  ot 
writint?.  editing,  compoaltton  and  other  work 
to  be  done  But  the  reeult  was  three  '  Extm 
edlUoas.  the  third  being  as  complete  as  wels 
bumanly  possible  with  the  story  of  the  at- 
tack, casually  lists  and  highlights 

And  there  might  have  been  a  fourth  if  the 
quickly  Imposed  blackout  hadnt  sent  every- 
one scurrying  home  exhausted  stui  fright- 
ened, but  proud  of  a  fantastic  and  historic 
journalistic  undertaking  expertly  acoom- 
pUahed.  I  say  historic  becatMe  the  Star- 
BuKetln  was  the  ftrst  new»f>aper  ;n  the  world 
to  publish  the  news  of  the  Japanese  attack 
and  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war  :<e'.weer. 
the  United  States  and  Japan 

What  happened  that  fatal  day  has  passed 
Into  history,  but  those  who  were  there  will 
never  forget  That  Sunday  and  the  following 
Monday  250.000  copies  of  the  paper  were 
printed  and  sold,  setting  a  new  distribution 
record  la  Hawaii  Today  the  December  7 
copies  are  oollectors'  items 

Another  war  that  intrigued  Riley  was  the 
one  perlodlcaily  fought  aiong  Hawaii  s  po- 
litical battlefron:  In  an  earlier  day  he  num- 
bered among  his  frlneds  the  top  Island  p<jl. il- 
eal flcurea.  now  themsslTes  almost  legend- 
ary, who  orulded  the  destinies  ot  the  two 
parties  in  the  long  organization  period  that 
followed  annexation  and  the  Republic. 

I  recall  Bob  Shingle,  Bob  Breckuns.  Prince 
Kuhlo.  Hawaii  s  Delegate  to  Congress  ior  26 
year*,  and  Princess  Abigail  Kawanai.akua. 
bulwarks  of  ihe  GOP.  and  the  great  bols- 
t«rous,  lovable  Lincoln  Ixjy  ;  Link  >  KcCan- 
dless.  who  ran  the  Dem'^cratlc  Party  s  Ingle- 
))anded  for  years  and  who.  at  long  last  was 
rewarded  by  election  as  Delegate  to  Coiigress. 
an  honor  he  had  longed  for  and  rich.)  de- 
served Wherever  politicians  gather  today 
they  will  be  recalled  as  dedicated  leaders 

la  those  early  days  ptolitlca  m  Hawaii  wim 
a  serious  business,  but  much  more  interest- 
ing, it  seems  to  me.  than  today  At  e:>>ctlon 
rallies  candidates  spoke  in  txjlh  EuK-f  '  and 
Hawaiian,  sometimes  In  three  ^r  fuuj  lan- 
guages There  was  always  plenty  i>f  t uter- 
talnnient.  and  Riley  often  remarked  li 
seemed  evident  '.hat  many  voters  went  to  see 
the  hulas  and  hear  the  singing  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  speeches. 

Riley  had  nuiny  hobbles,  like  Statehood 
and  corresponder..-e.  but  I  think  the  one  he 
enjoyed  mL«t  W3is  people  ail  kinds  of  people 
In  all  rarlal  gr'iups  comprlalnK  the  vast  melt- 
ing-pot of  races  that  la  H.iwalt.  and  all  striv- 
ing as  he  was,  toward  building  a  more  pro- 
gressive and   prosperous   Paciflc  crussrosbds 

He  sent  the  name  of  Haw*ll  around  the 
world  by  voluminous  le'ter-wrltlng  that  won 
countless  lasting;  friendships  f  t  himself  and 
for  the  Islands  and  true  Uj  the  tradition 
established  ^]v  al:  dedicated  p>en  pals,  he  an- 
swered every   letter 

Many  honors  came  t<:i  Riley  and  Ui  the 
paper  and  be  was  to  see  three  members  of 
his  oOclal  "family"  elevated  to  high  National 
and  Territorial  ptists  Wallace  Rider  Par- 
rlngton.  vice-president  and  general  buslnp^s 
manager,  was  appointed  Oovernor  of  Hawaii 
in  1931.  reappointed  In  192A,  his  son.  Joseph 


Rider  Parrlngton,  president  and  general 
manager,  was  elected  an  Oahu  senator  In 
1934.  reelected  In  1938,  and  In  1941i  elected 
Delegate  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
Joes  wife,  Elizabeth  P  Parrlngton,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  In  the  Congressional 
pu»t  after  his  death. 

The  milestones  In  the  history  of  a  news- 
paper are  based  chiefly  In  Its  ability  to  ex- 
pand and  enlarge,  thereby  Increaiiliig  Its  serv- 
ice to  the  public  Starting  with  1912  these 
mlleetones.  which  Riley  he!p)ed  pioneer,  are 
significant: 

Move  from  Alakea  St  to  126  Merchant  St. 
photo  engraving  plant,  first  comic  strip,  first 
rotary  press  and  stereotype  machine,  an 
•'.Advice  to  the  Lovelorn"  colunui.  air  deliv- 
ery of  papers  to  Neighbor  Islands,  quadru- 
ple pre«s,  24-hour  Associated  Press  wire  serv- 
ice, color  printing,  comic  supplement,  radio 
station  and.  later,  a  television  station,  the 
Hllo  dally,  lithograph  plant,  separate  com- 
mercial printing  and  newspaper  press  build- 
ings. Sunday  edition,  and.  of  all  things,  pub- 
lication for  the  Liberty  House  of  the  first 
perfumed  advertisement  to  appear  in  Hawaii 

After  RUeys  retirement  many  changes  took 
place  In  the  management  The  Star-Bul- 
letin got  a  new  owner  and  a  new  president 
and  combined  Its  non-odltorlal  production 
facilities  with  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  To 
me  It  seems  It  was  only  yesterday  that  an 
alert  UtUe  chap  named  Chlnn  Ho.  a  stock 
broker's  clerk,  was  running  In  and  out  of 
Dulsenberg,  Wlchman  Sc  Co  next  door,  to 
12d  Merchant  St.,  busily  laying  the  foxuida- 
tlon  of  his  first  mUllon. 

;Prom    the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin.   Oct,    3, 

19MI 
Years    1918-20      Aia.XM    Savxd    780    CHnjJRtN 
IN  SiBxaiA 
lEurroas  Norx  — The  following  article,  re- 
printed   from   the   Star-Bulletin   of   July   21. 
19«S.    tells    the    dramatic    story    of    the    late 
Hlley    Aliens   successful    eff>rt    to    repatriate 
780  Russian  children  after  World  War  I  ) 
(By  Chuck  Prankel  i 

The  dramatic  story  of  78©  children  trapped 
in  Siberia  after  the  Russian  Revolution  Is 
told  in  a  new  book.  Wild  Children  of  the 
Urals.  ■  by  Kloyd  Miller 

The  hero  of  the  story  Is  Hawaii's  Riley 
H  Alien,  who  took  a  couple  of  years  out  of 
his  active  c-areer  as  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  to  work  for  tlie  American  Red 
Cross  In  Siberia  In  1918  and  1920 

It  was  his  Imagination,  determination  and 
fight  that  enabled  the  children  to  be  rescued 
from  starvation,  to  be  gathered  together,  to 
be  placed  on  a  Japanese  freighter  and  car- 
ried three- fourths  away  .iround  the  work!  to 
be  reunited  with  their  parerjta. 

The  Wild  ChUdreu  of  the  Urala."  pub- 
lished by  E  P  Dutton  and  Conripany,  Is  an 
exciting  story  of  mans  triumph  over 
bureaucracy  and  of  the  heart's  victory  over 
politics. 

These  were  the  years  of  the  X}reat  Red 
Scare  in  the  United  States,  but  Allen  re- 
fused to  capitulate  to  hysteria  and  insisted 
that  the  Red  Cross  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
return  the  children  to  their  parents 

"The  files  of  the  Red  Cross  are  full  of 
stories  about  human  courage,  sacrifice  and 
devotion,  but  none  of  them  quite  compares 
with  the  amazing  saga  of  the  Petrograd 
children."  says  OeueraJ  Alfred  M  Oruenther. 
former  president  of  the  .American  Red  Cross 

acDf  CKO  TU  ascoiNG 

Sent  by  their  parents  to  mounuin  camps 
when  the  war  danger  and  privation  swept 
Petrn«frad — formerly  9t  Petersburg  and  later 
Leningrad— in  the  summer  of  1918  they  were 
trapped  behind  the  fighting  lines  In  the 
bleak  winter  that  followed,  they  were  reduced 
to  beigglng  and  were  on  the  point  of  starva- 
tion when  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Relief 
Commission  to  Siberia  heard  of  their  plight 


Siberia  at  that  time  was  a  battleground 
between  the  Red  Russians  and  the  White 
Russians — plus  troops  from  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Britain,  Italy,  Canada.  Romania. 
Serbia,  Poland.  Japan — the  United  States. 

Miller  notes: 

"There  was  Interference  with  the  political 
sovereignty  of  Russia.  There  was  Interven- 
Uon  m  her  Internal  affairs  and  Impairment  of 
her  territorial  Integrity.  And  out  of  It  all 
came  a  military  debacle  and  a  p>olltlcal  blun- 
der of  such  dimensions  as  to  sharply  Influ- 
ence decade.s  of  future  history." 

Most  Americans  dont  realize  that  U.S 
troops  once  Invaded  Russia— but  Russians 
are  often  reminded  of  this  fact. 

The  Red  Cross  attempted  to  give  help  to  all 
In  Siberia,  regardless  of  politics  and  nation- 
ality, but  It  was  accused  of  taking  sides. 

It  was  m  this  atmosphere  that  Allen 
brought  up  the  suggestion  that  the  trapped 
Petrograd  children  be  rounded  up  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  returned  to  their 
parents 

The  Red  Cross  workers  collected  the  starv- 
ing children  at  Tyumen.  Shadnnsk.  Irbl". 
Petropavlovsk.  Kurgan.  Trolt.sk.  Omskala  and 
other  places  with  strange  names.  One  Red 
Cross  worker  told  the  children. 

The  American  people  are  going  to  takv 
care  of  you  You"re  going  to  have  warm  new 
oiolhes  and  all  tiie  food  you  can  eat  aiui 
plenty  of  firewood  to  keep  you  warm." 

•\nd  moet  important,  the  children  were 
told,  they  were  going  to  be  reunited  with 
their  parents 

COLLXCT     CHC^XEN 

"The  Red  Croes  was  plunged  Into  a  poUry 
crisis."  Miller  notes  "There  were  thtiee  wh  > 
advised  that  the  children  simply  be  abai.- 
donod,  but  this  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Rllev 
AUen 

"He  maintained  that  having  saved  these 
children  from  death,  the  Red  Cro«a  was  com- 
mitted to  keeping  them  alive  and  returning 
them  to  their  parents  " 

He  proposed  that  the  children  be  gathered 
In  the  comparative  safety  of  Vladivostok  ui;- 
tU  the  Russian  civil  war  was  ended  and  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  repaired  "Alien 
held  firm  t»)  his  simple  principle  that  wh  - 
ever  won  the  war.  Red  or  White,  the  children 
should  be  reunited  with  their  parents." 

SCHOOL     ORGANCKCO 

In  Vladivostok  the  Red  Cross  organized  a 
school  for  the  Russian  children. 

The  Children's  Colony  arrived  In  Vladivo- 
stok on  three  different  trains  In  the  first  week 
of  September  In  1919  The  children's  weeklr 
consumption  included  2.000  eggs.  2,uoo 
pounds  of  meat.  1.600  pounds  of  cabbage  and 
l.bOO  pounds  of  onion — a  formidable  suppiy 
In  a  wartlms  city 

The  CommunlBts  started  to  cite  the  Ame.'-- 
lean  control  over  the  Russian  children  In 
their  propaganda,  but  Allen  resisted  St.iie 
Department  pressure  for  counter-propa- 
ganda. 

It  has  become  clear  by  now  that  r.^t 
Allied  intervention  In  Siberia  was  a  shai;.- 
bles.  '  Miller  writes 

But  while  the  European  and  Amen  m:. 
Allies  stnrted  to  withdraw,  the  Japanese  ex- 
panded their  area  of  control 

The  American   tr>.)ops   left   Vladivostok  un 
April  1.  1920.  but  the  American  Red  Cross  .md 
Its   Russian   children   remained   behind,  st. 
unable  to  use  the  Siberian  railroad. 

"At  all  costs  we  must  keep  the  children  out 
of  Japanese  hands.  "  Allen  told  a  meeting  of 
his  Red  Cri3C8  staff 

"That  may  not  be  easy  with  Amer..  a:; 
troops  gone."  a  Red  Cross  worker  replied 

Another  said,  "Riley,  we've  done  all  we  ca;- 
for  the  children   " 

DETKRMINATION    CROWS 

Miller  writes 

"Allen  raised  his  eyes  to  look  at  the 
speaker      'Have  we?'  he  said      There  was  an 
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edge  to  his  volte,  a  steellness  that  no  one  had 
ever  before  heard. 

"This  man  of  gentle  i>ersuafilon  had  altered. 
The  pressure  of  events  had  not  softened  him 
but   fused   him   to   a   new   hardness. 

"And  If  all  the  logic  of  the  situation  was 
against  him.  he  would  simply  stop  being  logi- 
cal, he  would  substitute  a  fierce  stubborn- 
ness    Whatever  else,  he  would  not  surrender. 

"The  staff  sat  silent  and  slightly  ill  at  ease. 
After  several  moments,  he  said,  quite  matter- 
of-factly.  'Since  we're  cut  off  by  land,  there 
Is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do.  We'll  put  to 
sea  ■  " 

Allen  tried  to  get  a  ship  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  Army.  Navy  and  private  lines 
refused  to  send  him  one.  or  let  him  charter 
a  ship  to  Petrograd. 

"We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  our  War 
Department  could  not  be  induced  to  furnish 
us  a  bi>at  to  take  the  children  home."  AUen 
wrote  briefly  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
June,  1920  "Aside  from  the  Red  Cross.  I 
think  It  would  have  been  good  advertising 
for  both  the  War  Department  and  the  State 
Department" 

So  Allen  chartered  a  Japanese  freighter, 
the  Yomel  Maru.  despite  the  flrece  Japanese- 
Russian  hostility  of  the  day. 

COSTLT    VKNTURE 

It  was  a  costly  venture  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Estimates,  which  proved  to  be  low,  were 
$4,500  a  day  to  charter  the  ship;  alterations 
to  the  ship  to  accommodate  its  strange  cargo, 
1100.000:  food.  »75.0O0,  and  salaries  and 
equipment  of  Red  Cross  personnel,  and  their 
fares  home.  $75,000. 

Boarding  the  ship  were  428  boys,  352  girls; 
17  American  men  and  women;  85  Russian 
adults  and  78  former  prisoners  of  war. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
between  12  and  13;  the  oldest  was  20  and  the 
youngest  3  Nationalities  other  than  Rus- 
sians were  15  Poles,  eight  Letts,  five  Es- 
tonians, two  French,  and  a  Lithuanian.  Finn, 
Persian.  Swiss  and  English. 

The  children  were  members  of  various  seg- 
ments of  society,  and  were  not  aristocrats. 
as  they  were  sometimes  pictured  In  the  antl- 
Boishevlk  press  of  the  time. 

LEAVE    VLACrvOSTOK 

The  ship  left  Vladivostok  on  July  12,  1920. 
It  was  no  pleasure  cruise. 

Captain  Kayahara  and  Allen  clashed  fre- 
quently; one  of  the  crewmen  attacked  one 
of  the  girls,  and  there  were  ugly  incidents 
between  other  crewmen  and  the  Russian 
vouth. 

But  there  was  also  songs  and  laughter. 

Miller  writes 

"The  songs  were  darkly  textured,  rich  with 
(luman  longing  and  need.  And  coming  now 
from  the  voices  of  these  children  adrift  on  a 
preat  ocean,  the  Innocent  victims  of  war  and 
revolution,   they   were   deeply  moving." 

The  ship,  after  stopping  at  Murean,  Japan, 
arrived  In  San  Francisco  on  Augtist  1,  where 
•!'.e  local  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  welcome.  The  ship  set 
?ail  for  New  York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  on 
.^iipust  4.  but  Allen  had  left  the  ship  to  do 
ij.^ltle  In  Washington. 

Robert  E  Olds.  Red  Cross  European  com- 
missioner, urged  that  the  children  be  sent  to 
Prance.  Instead  of  Russia,  and  in  those  days 
■■'-  rampant  antl-Bolshevlsm.  his  argtiment 
L.irrled  much  weight. 

ARRIVAL   IN    NEW   TOBK 

The  arrival  of  the  Yome  Maru  in  New  York 
on  August  28  caused  much  competition 
among  the  various  Russian  groups,  but  even 
■intl -Communist  groups  were  aghast  at  the 
Idea  of  .^ending  them  to  Prance,  then  con- 
sidered an  enemy  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  Division  of  Investigation  of  Depart- 
"  '.nt  of  Justice — the  forerunner  of  the  Ped- 
er:ii  Bureau  of  Investigation— kept  close  tabs 
on  the  children   during   their  stay  In   New 


York.  Mr.  Miller  Is  particularly  critical  of 
the  agents  who  ruled  that  there  be  no  frat- 
ernization between  the  children  and  New 
York  residents  during  a  visit  to  the  zoo.  when 
a  "Justice  Dei>artment  agent  dashed  away 
to  Intervene  between  an  8-year-old  girl  and 
a  bag  of  gum  drops." 

The  New  York  police  tried  to  get  Allen  to 
halt  a  MadlBon  Square  Garden  rally  for  the 
children,  arguing  that  it  would  be  Commu- 
nist-controlled. Allen  said  it  wouldn't  be. 
But  Allen  was  ■wrong,  as  speaker  after  speaker 
denounced  the  Red  Cross  and  the  United 
States.  "They  are  hostages  In  the  criminal 
conspiracy  to  smash  the  motherland!"  one 
speaker  said. 

PASSIONS   AROUSED 

The  passions  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den motmted,  and  there  were  fears  of  a  clash 
between  Reds  and  Whites. 

One  Of  Allen's  children,  one  of  the  older 
boys,  saved  the  day  for  the  Red  Cross  with 
a  stirring  speech  in  its  defense. 

"We  trust  the  American  Red  Cross  because 
of  what  they  have  done  for  us.  "  he  said  "We 
were  starving  in  the  Ural  Mountains  when 
they  found  us.  They  fed  us  and  clothed  us 
and  let  our  teachers  teach  us.  And  they  al- 
ways promised  they  would  return  us  to  our 
parents. 

"And  we  believe  them.  We  would  not  be 
alive  and  here  today  but  for  the  American 
Red  Cross." 

The  ship  sailed  from  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  with  the  question  of  its  final 
destinaUon  still  undetermined.  The  ship 
anchored  off  Brest,  but  Allen  Insisted  that  it 
proceed  northward. 

BACK  TO  RUSSIA 

The  Yomel  Maru  finally  docked  at  Hel- 
sinki October.  6,  but  Allen's  days  of  diplo- 
macy were  not  yet  over.  He  had  to  convince 
the  Finns  that  they  should  cooperate  In  this 
mission  of  mercy,  and  he  had  to  deliver  the 
children  to  Russia.  He  insisted  that  the 
parents  approve  of  the  children's  return- 
only  one  parent  requested  that  a  child  be 
sent  elsewhere.  The  first  children  walked 
across  the  Russian-Finnish  border  on  No- 
vember 10. 

MlllM  writes: 

"Ayiut  Allen's  responslbUlty  was  ended, 
but  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that  he 
felt  not  relief  but  loss.  For  an  irrational 
moment  he  almost  wished  they  could  have 
all  stayed  together  .  .  .  but  he  was  imme- 
diately ashamed  of  the  thought,  for  it  was 
a  selfish  one. 

"No,  be  had  done  the  right  thing  by  unit- 
ing the  chUdren  with  their  parents,  but  he 
realized  now  that  this  did  not  mean  he  would 
be  free  of  them. 

"For  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  would  feel 
concern  for  these  children,  he  would  con- 
stantly speculate  on  what  they  might  be 
doing. 

"Their  lives  wotild  hold  pain  and  Joy.  des- 
pair and  hope,  for  that  was  the  destiny  of  all 
men,  but  he  hoped  the  good  would  over- 
balance the  bad,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
remember  the  time  they  had  together." 


COOPERATIVES,  CREDIT  UNIONS 
AID  LATIN  AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  all  over 
Latin  America  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  been  making  an 
extensive  use  of  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions  in  helping  people  In  underdevel- 
oped areas  to  help  themselves. 

Mrs.  Prances  Humphrey  Howard,  AID 
program  liaison  officer  with  the  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies,  recently  outlined  the 
way  In  which  U.S.  cooperatives  and  farm 
organizations   are   assisting   with   more 


than  one-half  of  these  AID  cooperative 
projects  in  Latin  America. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  interna- 
tional cooperative  training  center  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Howard 
explained  how  cooperatives  can  put  peo- 
ple— the  greatest  resource  of  an  under- 
developed country— and  their  inherent 
talents  to  work  in  self-help  development 
projects. 

She  pointed  out  that  cooperative  hous- 
ing has  made  home  ownership  possible 
for  thousands  of  people  in  Latin  America. 

She  also  said  that  credit  unions  have 
helped  the  people  of  Latin  America  to 
save  over  $24  million,  making  it  possible 
through  relending  for  these  people  to 
bon-ow  $60  miillion. 

U.S.  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and 
farm  organizations,  in  helping  to  support 
these  programs,  are  thus  helping  in  "the 
peaceful  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions."   She  continues  to  say  that: 

The  technicians  the  U.S.  cooperatives  have 
been  sending  abroad  have  been  using  tools 
shaped  to  the  needs  of  people  they  live  and 
work  with.  And  their  strength  rests  in  the 
people-to-people  approach. 

Mrs.  Howard  also  had  praise  for  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  International  co- 
operative training  center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  which  are  training 
Latin  American  people  who  will  return 
to  their  respective  countries  and  help  to 
establish  new  self-help  institutions. 

This  lecture  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
work  being  done  by  American  coopera- 
tives and  credit  unions.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  AIDs  involvement  in 
the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
entered  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COOPEaATIVES     AND     CkEDIT     UnIONS     IN     LaTIN 

America  » 
(By  Frances  Howard) 

Yesterday.  I  tried  to  give  you  an  overall 
picture  of  A.I.D.'s  involvement  In  the  co- 
operative movement  abroad. 

Today  we  will  attempt  to  discuss  the  ac- 
tual operations  and  results  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  Latin  American  countries. 

Generally,  more  than  one-half  of  the  AID 
cooperative  projects  are  carried  out  under 
agreements  with  U.S.  cooperatives  and  farm 
organizations.  ITiese  organizations,  which 
are  owned  by  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
use  their  services,  are  engaged  in  practically 
every  kind  of  business. 

These  cooperatives  assist  AID  In  areas 
where  the  best  use  can  be  made  of  their  re- 
sources. Such  efforts  are  focused  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  standard  of 
living  Is  limited  by  a  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $100  a  year,  and  where  under-devel- 
opment  is  the  reality  of  dally  life  for  two  bil- 
lion people. 

To  get  the  best  out  of  these  people  and  to 
put  their  Inherent  genius  to  work  Is  often 
slow  and  difficult.  The  needs  of  these  people, 
as  well  as  the  obstacles  of  giving  assistance, 
are  much  greater  than  one  would  anticipate. 
Yet,  the  greatest  resources  of  a  developing 
country  are  Its  people  and  its  trained  man- 
power. It  is  these  that  cooperatives  seek  to 
put  to  work. 


'  Lecture  deUvered  at  the  International  Co- 
operative Training  Center  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  June  B. 

1966. 
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Tbere  \s  need  for  greater  involvenienl  of 
the  people  Tbe  abUlty  to  put  people  to 
work  on  self-help  project*  U  one  nf  the  great 
MMatta  of  a  ctoperatlve  Aa  cooperaUvea  in- 
volve more  and  more  people  directly  In  de- 
velopment programs  and  provide  technical 
information  and  clrmiwi  to  train  empl  >ye«» 
there  is  good  reaaon  to  believe  that  prLHjress 
can  be  hastened 

TTiese  are  some  reasons  why  cooperative- 
type  InstUuUona  are  under  a  new  scrutiny 
by  AID.  as  well  as  the  planning  bodies  of 
many  developing  jountrtes  5kime  of  theae 
countrtaa  have  already  Included  a  provision 
f  -  encour»«m«f  the  establishment  of  coop- 
eratives in  their  plans  for  economic  develop- 
ment Their  purpo«e  U  to  have  cooperatives 
help  agncu.tura:  producera  develop  their  own 
production,  marketing  purchasing  and  credit 
organizations,  and  to  stimulate  local  support 
for  such  services  as  electrification,  health.  In- 
surance, housing    and  education 

Cooperative  projecu  have  measured  up 
well  under  the  yardstick  of  achlev.'ment.  In 
the  short  tune  since  the  International  Co- 
operative Development  Service  was  e«-.ab- 
Uahed  i»  t  division  uf  the  Materia;  Resources, 
and  each  AID  region  was  requested  to  s'-afi 
a  cooperative  specialist,  considerable  spade- 
work  has  been  done  to  get  recognition,  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  cooperatives 
as  a  valuable  resource  for  foreign  aid. 

There  are  exanip.es  in  every  developing 
country  of  how  much  even  the  simplest  kind 
of  cooperative  asalatance  can  mean  to  the 
pe<3ple     These  are  some  of  them : 

In  Ecuador,  a  town  plan  for  community 
development  helped  to  establish  cooperatives 
for  ashermen  and  carpenters,  a  municipal 
market  for  farmers,  a  sewing  center  for 
women,  a  garment  factory,  and  even  to  start 
new  housing  developments. 

In  mountain  villages  of  the  Andes,  many 
Indian  aruaans  in  Bolivia.  Ecuador.  Peru. 
and  Colombia  njw  bring  their  handicraft 
work  to  C' operative  centers,  Instead  of  bar- 
tering with  peddlers.  They  are  receiving 
counsel,  establishing  an  export  market,  and 
getung  better  prices. 

Whenever  r'jral  electrlflcallon  :ome«, 
Whether  teeming  cities  or  rural  villages.  It 
eaaea  life.  Electrification  can  be  as  simple  as 
dropping  portable  electric  plants  by  hell- 
copter  Into  Cilomblan  Jungle  tow^ns.  or  as 
ambitious  as  building  generating  plants  and 
stringing  thousands  of  miles  jf  c*ble  and 
Unking  small  power  stations  as  Is  being  done 
In  Chile  and  Nicaragua  and  Colombia. 

In  the  t<.)wn  of  Santo  Etomlngo.  Ecuador, 
an  electric  cooperative  has  revitalized  the 
countryside,  stimulated  Industry,  and  en- 
couraged a  new  look  at  the  nation's  pow^r 
needs  Now  efforts  are  being  directed  at  find- 
ing how  these  needs  can  best  be  met  in  a 
partnership  between  cooperative,  municipal 
and  commercial  enterprises  Ambitious  elec- 
trification plans  are  ready  for  development  In 
Peru.  Venezuela,  and  Coata  Rica 

Cooperative  housing  has  made  home  own- 
•rahip  possible  for  thousands  of  people  in 
Africa  and  Latin  .America  Many  such  homes 
have  already  been  built  In  countries  extend- 
ing from  Argentina  and  Chile  northward 
through  practically  every  country  to  Mexico 
The  AID-asslsted  savings  and  loan  project  In 
lAtln  America  has  financed  33  OOO  new  homes 
Sharing  responsibilities  with  AID  are  local 
governments  US  labor  unions  American 
oorporatlons  with  holdings  in  Latin  .Amerlc-a. 
the  Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing,  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions  m  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  countneti 

Credit  unions  are  spreading  the  lessons  of 
thrift  around  the  world  Reaching  even  the 
poorest  people  in  the  slums,  credit  unions 
have  organized  over  500  000  families  in  Latin 
America  in  3  years.  Latin  American  farmers 
are  reaching  into  mattreeaea  and  pulling  out 
a  few  sucree      Others  go  behind  a  shack  and 


dig  up  their  few  savings  banked  In  the 
ground  Wives  take  off  their  gold  earrings, 
the  family  hedge  against  inflation,  and  sell 
them 

Such  frightened  money"  has  already 
helped  give  new  banks  for  cooperatives  in 
five  Latin  American  countries  a  sound  start. 
And  this  money  from  individual  members  of 
cooperauves  is  moving  Into  productive  use 
as  investments  in  the  new  banks  through 
credit  unions  and  other  cooperatives 

Credit  unions  have  thus  helped  the  people 
of  Latin  America  save  over  134  million,  mak- 
ing It  possible  through  relending  for  these 
people  to  borrow  teo  million.  For  many  new 
members,  the  ability  to  save  becomes  an  al- 
most miraculous  escape  from  a  life  of  debt 
It  can  also  become,  as  it  has  often  done,  be- 
come a  personal  rehabilitation 

In  Latin  .America,  young  campeelnos  who 
were  trained  on  D  S  farms,  are  organizing  co- 
oper.*tlvee,  developing  community  projects, 
and  preaching  better  farming  methods.  In 
Peru  they  are  a  moving  force  In  the  growing 
cooperative-type,  nonprofit  Association  Cam- 
peaiao  Comunal,  to  provide  basic  agricul- 
tural services  to  small  farmers  In  the  Andes. 
These  associations  have  furnished  tools,  seeds. 
and  f.'irm  supplies  at  cost,  eliminating  price 
markups  that  had  been  as  much  as  300  per- 
cent. AID  has  had  enough  confidence  in  the 
value  of  projects  such  as  these  to  approve  an 
increase  in  the  cooperative  budget  each  year. 
Foreign  assistance  funds  for  coof)eratlve 
projects  increased  from  less  than  (3  million 
m  1963  to  116  million  In  fiscal  year  1S65. 
Most  commitments  are  for  the  full  life  of  the 
projects,  which  usually  extend  over  more 
than  1  year. 

Latin  America  has  been  a  stronghold  of 
cooperative  development  from  the  beginning 
of  the  program,  principally  because  of  the 
early  emphasis  placed  on  people-to-people 
projects  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Kx- 
pendltures  In  Latin  America  in  fiscal  year 
1965  represent  70  percent  of  all  money  spent 
In    this    field 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  coop- 
erative efforts  In  various  Latin  American 
countries: 

In  Argentina,  the  cooperative  movement  Is 
well  developed  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  1.400  urban  cooperatives  with  2 
million  members  and  1.373  agricultural  co- 
operauves   with    472.000    members 

AID  Is  helping  to  make  an  overall  evalua- 
tion of  agricultural  cooperatives  In  five 
specific  projects  Involving  ^igrlcultural  credit, 
rural  development  services,  labor  develop- 
ment   housing    and  general  training 

The  most  significant  developments  during 
laas  were  the  establlahment  of  the  Banco 
Cooperative  Agrarlo  and  the  Institute  for  the 
Distribution  of  Cooperative  Funds  ITie  Ban- 
co .Agrarlo  was  founded  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Argentine  National  Federation 
of  Parmer  Cooperatives  It  began  operations 
in  June.  196fi  The  Institute  was  organized 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  more  than  600 
credit  cooperatives 

In  Argentina,  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
play  a  vital  role  In  rural  development  by 
making  farm  supplies  available  to  producers, 
marketing  agricultural  products,  and  ex- 
panding the  availability  of  credit  facilities 
The  housing  cooperatives  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  been  stimulating  In- 
dividual savings  to  build  needed  capital  for 
housing  purchase  credit  Cooperatives  have 
been  producing  many  units,  thus  attacking 
the  present  critical  housing  deficit  Most  of 
the  local  cxjoperatlve  organizations  In  Argen- 
tina are  affiliated  with  one  or  more  national 
associations  Training  In  savings  and  loan 
operations,  and  In  labor  union  participation 
In  cooperatives,  was  provided  in  the  United 
States  for  ten  participants 

In  Brazil,  AID-aaslsted  cooperatives  have 
contributed  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 


velopment of  their  communities  In  many 
ways.  Some  of  the  cooperatives'  objectives 
include  expanding  production  and  Improv- 
ing handling  and  marketing  of  foods:  estab- 
lishing farm  service  centers,  developing  re- 
settlement projects  and  new  frontier 
colonies,  creating  new  sources  of  rural  credit; 
stimulating  low-cost  housing  for  low  income 
groups  and  self-help  slum  Improvements,  ex- 
panding crop  diversification  In  several  areas 
where  monoculture  predominates,  establish- 
ing new  savings  institutions,  manufacturing 
of  poultry  equipment,  employing  an  increas- 
ing number  of  rural  technicians  in  extension- 
type  programs,  and  Improving  local  rural 
electrification  services.  The  Incipient  Vila 
Kennedy  project  will  provide  for  an  adult 
vocational  training  course 

During  1965,  help  was  provided  to  67  farm 
cooperatives  with  5U,000  members  that  were 
engaged  In  enterprises  ranging  from  produc- 
tion and  marketing  to  Insurance,  sales  and 
credit 

Assistance  was  also  provided  for  132  urban 
cooperatives.  Including  110  credit  unions, 
with  65.000  members  Help  was  also  given 
to  industrial  producers'  cooperatives  engaged 
In  manufacturing  and  procurement,  and  In 
fishing  and  lumbering 

The  AID  mission  also  assisted  in  the  orga- 
nization or  development  of  several  regional 
and  national  cooperative  associations,  includ- 
ing the  Brazilian  Cooperative  Alliance,  the 
Association  of  Cooperatives  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  the  Union  of  Cooperatives  of  the  State 
of  Seu>  Paulo,  the  Central  Housing  Coopera- 
tive of  Mlnas  Gerals.  and  others. 

At  present  30  housing  coofjeratlves  are  In 
operation  numbering  16,000  members.  Some 
1,000  houses  have  been  completed  and  4.000 
are  under  construction.  Plans  envisage 
building  30.000  homes  over  the  next  5  years. 
AID  Is  supporting  the  National  Housing 
Bank  with  a  loan  of  10  billion  cruzeiros  from 
counterpart  funds  for  a  program  of  home 
construction  The  Bank  Itself  will  provide 
three  times  this  amount  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  half  of  these  funds  will  be  applied 
In  projects  for  construction  of  cooperative 
housing  In  seven  metropolitan  areas  of  Brazil 
Cooperatives  have  received  strong  support 
from  the  Brazilian  Government  A  N.itlcmal 
Institute  for  Agrarian  Development  was  es- 
tablished recently  to  help  promote  coopera- 
tives It  maintains  a  good  working  relation- 
ship with  AID 

Cooperative  assistance  has  acquired  an  In- 
ternational climate  in  Brazil.  Germany. 
Switzerland.  Netherlands,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  In  Taiwan 
have  assisted  In  agricultural  production  and 
processing  cooperatives.  In  consumer  organl- 
ziiU.>ns.  marketing,  and  general  community 
development  "The  Netherlands  Government 
Is  assisting  nine  cooperative  settlements  of 
Dutch  Immigrants. 

"The  American  Iii-stitute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment applies  Its  own  funds  and  a  por- 
tion of  an  iinnual  regional  AID  grant  of 
♦300,000  for  worldwide  educational  acUvltles 
to  maintain  the  Instltuto  Cultural  do  Tra- 
bllho  In  Sao  Paulo,  where  training  Is  offered 
for  members  of  consumer  and  housing  coop- 
eratives 

In  Bolivia,  the  AID  mission's  efforts  are 
Involved  In  assisting  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  develop  supervised  credit,  coopera- 
tives, extension  and  demons  true  tlon  centers. 
marketing  mechanlsm.s.  and  similar  Institu- 
tions which  are  essential  In  ord-^r  to  Increivse 
agricultural  production  and  reduce  fot>d  Ini- 
pwrts  Cost  of  this  project  was  estimated  at 
S90<1.000  for  fiscal  year  1966  In  order  to  get 
the  program  moving.  AID  has  made  a  |3  7 
million  agricultural  credit  loan. 

AID  has  been  helping  a  number  of  Indian 
communities  to  organize  local  cooperative- 
type  centers  to  handle  handicraft  produc'-s 
made   by    local    artisans.      Bolivia    Is   one   "' 
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four  countries  In  which  this  project  Is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
US  A  under  AID  contract.  Local  groups  are 
being  federated  Into  a  national  cooperative, 
which  win  eventually  be  owned  by  the  ar- 
Usans  More  than  $1  million  In  handicraft 
products  have  been  exported,  and  Income  of 
many  of  the  participants  Increased. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  under  AID 
contract,  Is  in  its  third  year  of  training  young 
Bolivian  farmers  on  US  farms.  On  their  re- 
turn to  homes,  these  young  people  have  en- 
gaged In  a  wide  range  of  community  and 
cooperative  activities,  ranging  from  develop- 
ing community  centers,  building  schools. 
wells,  irrigation  ditches  and  roads,  to  estab- 
lishing cooperatives,  training  centers  and 
schools,  and  heading  a  resettlement  project. 
This  program  Is  part  of  a  Latin  American 
project  which  also  embraces  Chile.  Peru, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Other  nations  assisting  Bolivian  coopera- 
tives axe  Crreat  BHtaln  and  West  Oermany. 
The  British  are  helping  In  coffee  processing 
and  with  marketing  cooperatives,  and  are 
Interested  In  the  development  of  cacao  and 
pyre  thrum. 

In  Chile,  the  AID  mission  believes  that 
cooperatives  can  be  the  focal  points  for  or- 
ganization of  large  numbers  of  small  busi- 
nessmen, workers,  farmers,  and  consumers, 
to  defend  and  promote  their  Interests,  In- 
fluence official  policy,  compete  with  monop- 
olistic Influences  in  the  economy,  and  gain 
common  social  and  economic  benefits.  Their 
development  can  help  promote  private  sec- 
tor growth  and  stimulate  institutional 
changes  In  the  .structure  of  the  economy  In 
line   with   Alliance  objectives. 

The  greatest  need  for  accelerated  capital 
rormation  and  Investment  Is  In  the  rural 
.ireas  There,  the  Imbalance  of  Income  dis- 
tribution and  institutional  weaknesses  are 
pronounced,  and  capital  formation  Is  low. 
Expanded  production  and  a  better  standard 
of  living  will  require  not  only  agrarian  re- 
form and  land  tenure  changes  but  also  the 
development  of  commercial  and  cooperative 
production,  marketing,  credit,  and  consumer 
:  acuities. 

A  private  cooperative  development  bank 
has  been  established  In  Chile  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  pro- 
vide financial,  technical,  and  managerial 
services  to  Chile's  cooperatives.  An  AID  loan 
of  $3,650,000  has  made  the  esUbllshment  of 
this  bank  possible. 

The  bank  should  go  far  toward  meeting 
the  most  pressing  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ments  needs  for  greater  capital  financing. 
The  bank  also  will  assist  cooperatives  In  try- 
ing to  provide  improved  marketing  facilities 
and  managerial  skills.  In  normal  operations, 
It  will  lend  money  to  finance  new  facilities, 
agricultural  producUon.  and  management 
assistance. 

Cooperatives  In  rural  electrification,  cattle 
r.iislng.  lumbering,  farming,  mining,  fishing 
and  the  marketing  of  essential  oommodltles 
are  Included  In  the  program.  Currently 
emphasis  is  directed  at  Improving  food  dis-^ 
tributlon  In  the  major  metropolitan  areas, 
and    expanding    urban    marketing   facilities. 

There  are  six  Chilean  Government  depart- 
ments which  are  Involved  with  cooperatives. 
They  function  as  best  they  can  on  limited 
budgets  AID  enjoys  excellent  relations  with 
all  of  them. 

Sixteen  Chilean  farmers,  selected  from  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  producers  as  prom- 
ising leadership  material,  were  in  the  group 
of  83  Latin  American  agricultural  workers' 
who  received  cooperative  and  community  de7 
felopment  training  In  the  United  Stated 
^der  an  arrangement  with  the  Natlpiial 
I^rmers  Union.  -^ 

In  Colombia,  eooperatlvea  for  which  AID 
JiAs  provided  asalsunce  Include  agricultural 
production,  marketing,  purchasing,  process- 
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Ing,  breeding  and  services,  multipurpose 
sales,  electric,  credit  union,  and  general  com- 
munity assistance  cooperatives. 

In  the  urban  field,  AID's  services  included 
assistance  to  consumer  retail  and  wholesale 
goods,  insurance,  housing,  credit  unions  and 
savings  and  loan,  specialized  training,  cot- 
tage Industry,  small  manufacturing  and 
procurement,  and  fishing  and  lumbering 
cooperatives. 

There  are  24  farm  cooperatives  in  Colom- 
bia, with  3,200  members;  70  urban  coopera- 
tives with  70,000  members;  and  2  Industrial 
producers'  cooperatives  with  40  members 
Most  of  them  are  organized  or  associated 
with  the  Association  Colomblana  de  Coop- 
eraUvas.  and  the  Union  Cooperatlva  Naclonal 
de  Credlto. 

AID'S  assistance  seeks  to  fit  cooperative 
proJecU  into  the  country's  total  development 
efforts.  The  agricultural  marketing  coopera- 
tives have  helped  the  program  of  agrarian 
reform  by  Improving  the  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts for  local  farmers.  Credit  cooperatives 
have  helped  amall  farmers  In  raising  more 
and  better  crops.  Consumer  cooperatives  are 
pioneering  in  merchandising  techniques  that 
help  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  for  city 
people.  Credit  societies  are  also  making  lim- 
ited credit  available  to  members  at  low  cost 
In  Costa  Rica.  AID  Is  actively  assisting  the 
Government  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  electricity,  better  markets,  and  improved 
agricultural  credit. 

Costa  Rica  has  a  fine  record  of  political 
and  social  development  but  its  economic 
growth  In  recent  years  has  lagged  behind  Its 
annual  population  growth  of  4.1  percent. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  through  AID 
launched  two  major  projects  with  «4  million 
in  loans.  One  project  Is  for  a  municipal 
wholesale  produce  market  In  San  Jose.  The 
other  Is  a  rural  electric  cooperative  project, 
adding  602  miles  of  primary  lines,  and  suffi- 
cient auxiliary  equipment  to  serve  7  percent 
of  the  population. 

The  rural  electric  projects  financed  with  a 
$3.3  million  AID  loan  will  cover  860  square 
miles,  and  serve  as  models  for  other  areas 
faced  with  power  shortages.  Adequate  power 
at  reasonable  rates  In  the  rural  areas  Is 
linked  to  AID's  programs  for  farm-to-market 
roads,  potable  water  supply,  supervised  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  rural  health.  The  elec- 
^tric  systems  wlU  belong  to  three  privately 
owned  cooperatives  and  the  Costa  Rlcan  In- 
stitute of  Electricity. 

A  municipal,  wholesale  produce  market, 
complete  with  modern  refrigeration  and 
packing  rooms.  Is  to  be  built  In  San  Jose  with 
a  $650,000  AID  loan. 

There  are  35  savings  and  loan  cooperatives. 
Both  the  National  Bank  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  -work  closely  with  AID  and  CUNA. 
Five  participants  have  received  cooperative 
training  In  the  United  States.  The  only  other 
country  providing  cooperative  assistance  to 
Costa  Rica  is  Israel. 

In  Ecuador,  many  Government  agencies 
are  actively  participating  in  the  cooperative 
development  movement,  which  Is  considered 
a  basic  part  of  the  national  10-year  develop- 
ment plan. 

AID  is  providing  technical  assistance 
through  Its  own  staff  and  by  contract  ar- 
rangements with  U.S.  cooperative  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation, the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  and  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States. 

Emphasis  for  the  future  Is  directed  toward 
the  development  of  agricultural  cooperatives, 
expansion  of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and 
improved  management  of  credit  unions  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  most  significant  cooperative  develop- 
ment in  1995,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Banco  de  Cooperatives  del  Ecuador  In  Quito 
as  a  tool  to  provide  reasonable  credit  facil- 
ities for  cooperative  enterprises,  mostly  for 


agricultural  and  artisan  production.  This 
bank  is  the  first  Institution  of  its  kind  es- 
tablished In  Latin  America  under  the  aus- 
pices of  AID  and  within  the  scope  of  Its 
Inter-Amerlcan  cooperative  bank  develop- 
ment program. 

The  Santo  Domingo  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative. Ecuador's  first,  was  established  In 
fiscal  year  1-64.  It  has  been  given  a  $650,000 
loan  by  AID  to  expand  its  capacity  and  service 
area,  and  a  grant  of  $128,000  to  finance  the 
reconditioning  of  three  450-kllowatt  genera- 
tors dona*ed  from  U.S.  excess  property  stocks. 
The  Kentucky  Rural  Electric  Ass'oclatlon 
donated  materials  valued  at  $91,000  to  the 
cooperative. 

Subsequently,  the  Ecuador  Institute  of 
Electrification  received  a  $16  million  loan 
from  AID  and  $8  million  from  the  Export 
Import  Bank  to  carry  out  a  $12  million  proj- 
ect to  plan  and  coordinate  the  country's 
power  development  program. 

Careful  planning  by  AID.  the  Government 
of  Ecuador,  and  local  authorities  made  it  pos- 
sible to  make  the  most  use  of  local  resources 
to  carry  out  a  v^'ide  variety  of  projects,  with 
assistance  from  AID,  Peace  Corps,  ;uid  Volun- 
tary Relief  Services.  The  AID  assistance  con- 
sisted mostly  of  technical  assistance,  dona- 
tions of  excess  property  and  Food  for  Peace 
commodities. 

In  the  towns  of  Esmeraldas  and  Guaranda. 
the  people  built  a  carpentry  cooperative,  a 
cooperative  refrigeration  plant,  mostly  for 
fisheries,  a  cooperative  municipal  market,  a 
medical  center,  a  Boystown  training  center, 
feeder  roads  to  tap  smaller  faj-mlng  communl.' 
ties,  started  leadership  training,  improved  the 
streets,  and  purchased  modern  street  clean- 
ing and  fire  protection  equipment.  There 
also  were  reforestation  and  soil  conservation 
projects. 

In  Guatemala,  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance are  among  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
300,000  operators  of  small  farms.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
vide the  services  they  need  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Cooperatives  provide  a  means  by  which 
these  services  can  be  provided  at  cost  that 
may  soon  be  within  the  means  available  to 
the  Government.  Credit  unions  which  are 
beginning  to  be  established,  caxi.  if  properly 
developed  and  expanded,  be  of  much  assist- 
ance in  helping  farmers,  as  well  as  low-income 
urban  families,  get  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest.  Interest  rates  of  as  high  as  10 
percent  per  month  for  credit  are  not  unheard 
of  for  sm;Ul  loans. 

AID  has  helped  cooperatives  to  train  direc- 
tors and  employees,  develop  member  educa- 
tion programs,  and  training  material.  It 
helped  41  farm  cooperatives,  WTth  4.800  mem- 
bers, including  organizing  10  new  groups 
during  1965;  6  urban  cooperatives  with  2,615 
members,  and  1  industrial  cooperative  with 
200  members. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  strongly 
supports  the  formation  of  cooperatives,  as  Is 
indicat«l  by  a  new  law.  approved  in  1965. 
This  law  provides  for  a  National  Federation  of 
Cooperatives,  and  places  the  re.'=ponsibility  for 
them  In  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Credit 
for  agricultural  cooperative  operations  Is 
available  from  the  Government-superv'lsed 
Agricultural  Credit  Agency. 

Other  countries  which  are  assisting  coop- 
eratives are  Belgium.  Israel,  and  Germany. 
They  are  joined  by  AID  In  helping  100  farm- 
ers, who  have  donated  more  than  10.000  man- 
days  labor,  to  build  an  irrigation  system  in 
the  Jocotan  area. 

In  Honduras,  credit  unions  are  currently 
the  most  effective  AlD-asslsted  cooperative- 
type  projects  underway  In  this  country. 
Mo6t  of  the  25  local  organizations  are  located 
in  rural  areas.  They  have  been  making  more 
credit  available  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 
A  5-year  projection  of  growth  anticipates 
a  3.2  percent  Increase  in  real  income  to  tlM 
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people  duo  to  the  credit  union  program  A 
l-we«k  training  program  conducted  by 
OUMA.  under  contract  with  AXD.  wa*  at- 
tended by  a.SOO  persona.  There  alao  haa  been 
•xtenalve  on-the-job  training  in  credit  un- 
lona.  Three  persona  are  In  the  United  Stat«a 
taking  couraee  In  cooperative  development 
HQd  leadership 

AID  la  alao  aaaisung  multlpurpoae  agricul- 
tural, consumer  houalng.  credit,  cottage  In- 
dustry, and  conaumer  cooperauvee  It  haa 
helped  88  aaeoclaUona  with  3.500  members 
Including  organisation  of  85  new  associations 
during  the  year 

The  Honduras  Oovemment's  principal  cen- 
ter of  cooperative  activity  U  the  Dlrecclon  de 
Pomento  V  Cooperative  It  Is  attempting  Uj 
unite  all  cooperative  efforts  In  the  country 
The  agency  works  closely  with  AID 

In  Nicaragua,  the  AID  mission  reports  that 
starting  a  cooperative  enterprise  frequently 
marked  the  first  time  the  people  of  Nlcara- 
gtian  communities  had  ever  engaged  In  or- 
ganized effort  to  use  self-help  to  asaist  every- 
one. Once  the  i>eople  understood  what  they 
were  doing,  and  they  saw  that  they  would 
share  in  the  benefits  through  cooperative  ef- 
fort, they  were  quickly  encouraged  to  develop 
new  self-help  community  projects 

AID  works  directly  with  the  Cooperatives 
Division,  National  Planning  Office,  which  ac- 
tively supports  cooperatives,  and  carries  on 
education,  organization  and  development  In 
their  behalf 

Food  for  Peace  commodities  have  been  used 
in  connection  with  a  self-help  cooperaUve 
project  In  an  agricultural  colony  were  AID 
provided  equipment  and  supplies,  to  build  an 
adequate  water  system  PckxI  was  provided 
on  a  food-for-work  basts  during  construction 
On  another  se'.f-help  cooperative  project, 
where  an  east  coast  community  Is  hand-dig- 
ging a  small  canal  to  complete  an  Inland 
water  route,  food  U  being  used  In  the  same 
way 

AID  has  assisted,  through  direct-hire  per- 
sonnel. In  the  training  of  directors  and  em- 
ployees of  ctwperatlves.  In  member  education 
programs.  In  preparation  of  educational  and 
training  material,  and  in  technical  help  As- 
sistance was  provided  for  54  agricultural  pro- 
duction, marketing,  purchasing,  electric,  and 
multipurpose  cooperatives,  as  well  as  con- 
sumer retail,  housing,  credit  union,  transpor- 
tation, and  Industrial  fishing  cooperaUvea 
Direct  assistance  waa  nrovlded  3  farmer  co- 
operatives with  80a  nrtmbers,  8  urban  co- 
operatives with  727  members,  and  one  new 
Industrial  cooperative  with  25  members 

In  Panama,  cooperative  development  Ls  be- 
ing sparked  by  a  new  display  uf  interest  by 
both  the  Government  and  the  people    espe- 
,  dally  In  the  agricultural  regflons 

Sll  agricultural  producer  cooperatives  are 
DOW  active  They  are  making  a  contribution 
to  rural  development,  having  been  instru- 
mental In  Increasing  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  production,  and  In  Improving  market- 
ing facUltlee 

Cooperative  activities  are  centered  In  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustries, with  which  .AID  Ls  closely  associated 
It  has  assisted  in  training  directors  and  em- 
ployees of  cooperauvee,  developing  member 
education  pr'^rams  preparing  educational 
and  training  nxatertal,  and  In  (umishlri^ 
technical  help 

In  the  process.  AID  has  assisted  in  orga- 
nisation or  development  of  5  farmer  co- 
operatives with  50  members.  In  Panama  it 
Is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  coopera- 
Uve and  credit  unions,  as  they  are  all  desig- 
nated as  cooperatives.  There  Is  a  regional 
agreement  with  CUNA  for  providing  train- 
ing and  organising  assistance  The  training 
la  offered  to  all  cooperative  organisations 

In  the  agricultural  field  there  are  two  live- 
stock producers'  cooperatives,  one  rice  pro- 
duction cooperative,  one  fruit  and  vegetable 


cooperative,  one  coffee  cooperative,  and  one 
!iAh  marketing  and  processing  cooperative. 
The  cooperatives  that  presently  have  greatest 
opportunity  for  growth  are  production  and 
marketing  organizations.  Pour  Panamanian 
participants  received  AID  assistance  In  train- 
ing abroad  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
credit  union  structure,  management  and  or- 
ganizing  techniques. 

In  Peru,  cooperatives  provide  a  means  for 
organizing  people  at  the  lower  socioeconomic 
levels  in  the  country,  so  they  can  benefit 
from,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  national 
development  Ho  far  as  they  are  able  to  do 
this,  cooperatives  are  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  this  country  They 
are  being  encouraged  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
social  progress  ti.'  the  po<:ir.  because  In  Peru 
the  st>clal  and  economic  disparities  between 
a  small  minority  and  a  large  majority  are 
extreme 

The  AID  mission  assists  In  training  direc- 
tors and  employees  of  coperatlves.  In  mem- 
t)er  education  programs,  and  in  preparing 
educational  and  training  material,  and  pro- 
viding technical  help,  mostly  on  a  contract 
basis  with  US  cooperatives  or  universities. 
Assistance  was  provided  for  two  new  coopera- 
tlvee,  and  an  agricultural  association  with 
■,i.500  members  and  a  cottage  Industry  group. 
AID  was  also  Identified  with  600  urban  co- 
operatives, nf  which  102  are  new  groups,  with 
283  000  members. 

All  types  of  cooperatives  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  rapidly  If  they  could 
overcome  the  present  lack  of  trained  and 
experienced  leaders  Among  the  more  sig- 
nificant developments  during  1966  was  the 
organization  of  the  Cooperatlva  Electrlca 
Comunal  del  Centro  del  Peru,  which  now  has 
2.500  members  This  cooperative  was  devel- 
op)ed  under  a  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative   Association — .MD   contract 

Assistance  to  stimulate  housing  Included 
an  AID  loan  of  $6  million,  plus  matching 
funds  of  the  Oovernment  of  Peru  for  $4  mil- 
lion for  196«  and  1967 

Peru  has  an  extensive  credit  union  orga- 
nization, well  structured  and  with  a  central 
federation  which  also  assists  In  housing 
Its  significant  contribution  to  date,  however. 
has  been  to  reach  the  pecpple  at  the  lower 
economic  levels,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
save. 

These  efforts,  which  combine  assistance 
from  AID  the  missionary  zeal  of  dedicated 
individuals  and  voluntary  agencies,  with  help 
from  the  Ckjvernment,  have  brought  literally 
many  thousands  of  people  Into  the  money 
(HTonomy  and  national  life  of  the  country 

The  training  center  for  credit  union  pro- 
grams In  Uma  attracts  hundreds  of  students 
from  all  over  Latin  ,\merlca  AID  has  assist- 
ed in  sending  delegates  These  international 
conferences  add  an  extra  dimension  to  co- 
operative lmp<irtance  because  they  demon- 
strate how  ecoperatlvee  stimulate  new  work 
among  people  of  like  Interest  In  other  coun- 
tries thereby  strengthening  the  common 
bonds  of  freedom-loving  people 

The  present  administration  of  Peru 
§tron)<lv  s\ipp<rts  c,Kjperatlves  Everyone, 
from  the  President  on  down,  has  made  pub- 
lic statements  about  the  Importance  of  co- 
iperatlves  to  the  national  economy  The 
National  Institute  of  CcxTperatlves  was  .ir- 
ganiZed  by  the  Oovernment  to  stimulate  cii- 
operatlve  development 

,MD  has  assisted  ttO  persons  to  receive 
training  frcxn  the  Foundation  for  Coopera- 
tive H.^uslng  under  AID  contract,  528  perwjns 
to  receive  training  In  credit  union  leader- 
ship and  453  to  receive  cooperative  training 
abroad 

In  Venezuela  the  most  significant  cooper- 
ative development  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  two  pilot  RSA-type  cooperatives, 
and  the  formation  of  an  Inter-American 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  with  members 
drawn     from    about    every    I,«tln    American 


country  CooperaUves  with  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  development  are  rural  electric 
and  farmers'  marketing  and  supply  organi- 
zations 

These  acUvtUes  fit  neatly  Into  the  total 
development  effort  In  Venezuela,  Rural 
electrification  cooperatives  can  help  over- 
come the  lack  of  power  which  has  been  a 
limiting  factor  on  development  of  Interior 
towns  and  cities  and  has  slowed  Industrial 
growth,  especially  of  plants  related  to  agri- 
cultural processing.  Electric  coofjeratlves 
can  also  stimulate  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
duce by  providing  means  for  better  grading 
and  distribution  of  commodities,  and  reduc- 
ing spoilage.  The  establishment  of  2  REA- 
lype  cooperatives  Is  providing  10.200  families 
with  electricity  on  a  24-hour  basis 

In  leas  than  3  years,  the  savings  and  loan 
societies  have  accumulated  large  sums  of 
money  and  made  3,100  mortgage  loans. 
This  rapid  development  of  savings  and  U^an 
societies  is  contributing  to  an  Increase  In  the 
new  housing  Inventory  and  private  construc- 
tion field. 

AID  during  the  year  assisted  18  farm  co- 
operatives with  900  members:  a  savings  and 
loan  system  with  28,000  members  and  21 
subsidiary  systems,  four  industrial  producers 
cooperatives  with  520  members,  and  ten 
commercial  cooperatives  with  3.500  members. 
The  organization  of  the  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Federation  and  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Bank  have  helped  to  strengthen  the 
entire  cov^peratlve  structure  In  the  country, 
AID  helped  to  train  directors  and  employ- 
ees of  cooperatives,  develop  education  pro- 
grams of  the  consumer's  cooperative  federa- 
tion, and  prepare  educational  and  training 
material. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  supports 
cooperatives  Cooperative  legislation  Is  be- 
ing revised  and  Improved  C.x)peratlve 
activities  are  In  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 

During  1965,  21  persons  received  on  farm 
training  In  the  United  States  under  a  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  contract  Fifty  more 
received  cooperative  training  In  Venezuela 
Thus,  the  US.  cooperatives  have  been 
helping  in  the  "peaceful  revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  The  technicians,  the  U,S. 
cooperatives  have  been  sending  abroad,  have 
been  using  tools  shaped  to  the  needs  of  F>eo- 
ple  they  live  and  work  with  And  their 
strength  rests  In  the  people-to-people 
approach. 

The  cooperatives  have  Indeed  shown  what 
they  can  do  for  economic  development 
Equally  Important  Is  their  contribution  to 
social  development  To  the  farmer,  the 
artisans  the  factory  worker  or  the  clerk  In 
a  city,  the  feeling  of  ownership  which  goes 
with  a  cooperative  can  be  a  strong  stablllzlni; 
force  The  cooperative  exp)erlence  Itself  can 
serve  as  a  laboratory  In  democracy 

And  Institutions  such  as  the  International 
Cooperative  Training  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  are  rendering  most  val- 
uable services  In  training  manpower  and 
helping  establish  new  instltxrtlons  foe  free- 
dom and  prosperity 

Tou,  the  participants  will  be  taking  back 
to  your  respective  countries  the  lessons  you 
have  learned  In  this  and  other  Institutions, 
and  you  will  be  teaching  these  same  lessons 
to  students  In  your  own  c»untrles— thus 
multiplying  and  spreading  the  light  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  In  your  own  countries 
which,  at  this  time,  are  short  of  the  skills, 
capital  reeouTces.  and  organisations  that  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  modern  society. 

I  wish  you  Buoceas  in  all  your  endeavors 
I  thank  you  for  having  been  a  wonderful 
audience 
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MRS  DOROTHY  DA  VIES  OP  THE  SBA 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr. 
President,   as   a  member  of   the  Select 


Committee  on  Small  Business,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mrs,  Dorothy  Davles  on  her 
splendid  work  in  coordinating  the  work 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mrs,  Davies.  former  staff  assistant  to 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  has  laid  the  guidelines  of  com- 
munication in  recent  months  between 
SBA  and  the  network  of  advisory  com- 
mittees. These  include  representatives 
from  almost  every  facet  of  industry  in 
the  50  States,  carefully  patterned  to  In- 
clude all  of  the  major  fields  participated 
In  by  .some  4.600.000  small  firms.  The 
committees,  functioning  under  the  over- 
aU  organization,  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  can.  says  new  SBA  Administra- 
tor Bernard  Boutin,  "help  bridge  the 
distance  between  our  programs  and  the 
.small  businessman  they  are  meant  to 
.serve.  They  can  also  feed  back  to  us  a 
surer  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  small  business  oommu- 
iiity." 

Mrs.  Davies  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  series  of  recommendations  to  be 
.sent  to  Bernard  Boutin  fnHn  advisory 
committees  all  over  the  country.  Al- 
though this  is  not  the  first  time  such 
recommendations  have  been  sent  to 
SBA.  the  agency  is  now  making  definite 
plans  to  implement  its  program  of  assist- 
ance to  these  businessmen.  An  elabo- 
rate plan  for  providing  professional  ad- 
vice covering  a  particular  need  has  been 
worked  out  and  this  is  expected  to  be 
functioning  in  all  areas  by  the  first  of 
next  year.  Among  other  things,  the  plan 
includes  assistance  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  strengthening  management 
programs  and  providing  administrative 
management  courses  which  deal  with 
planning,  organizing,  directing,  coordi- 
nation, and  controlling  a  business. 

This  is  a  badly  needed  service  for  the 
small  businessman  who  often  knows  his 
product  and  how  to  market  it  but  falls 
in  his  venture  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  business  management.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  a  successful  economy 
based  on  self-enterprise  we  must  provide 
a  meaningful  program  by  which  the  en- 
trepreneur may  receive  the  necessary 
ln.structlon  in  proper  business  methods 
during  the  crucial  first  year  of  his  ven- 
tures as  an  independent  businessman. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  SUSPENDINO 
THE  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  this  morning  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  opposing  administra- 
tion proposals  to  suspend  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  suspending  the  provi- 
sion for  accelerated  depreciation  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoHD.  as  follows: 

TSSTTMOKT     BT     SKNATOB     WILLIAM    PsOXKIU, 
BtrOSK    THE    Sknatt    PnCAKC*    Ck^CKTlm, 

OM  Suspension  of  the  Invxstmxmt  Tax 

Csinrr.  OcTOsm  8.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  present  today  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  suspending  the  7  percent 
investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation provision. 


My  objections  are  these:  The  Administra- 
tion proposal  Is  the  wrong  solution  to  the 
problem  of  present-day  Inflation  and  the  un- 
certainties of  next  year  are  too  great  to  at- 
tempt this  course  of  action. 

What  makes  the  investment  credit  pecii- 
llarly  bad  medicine  for  the  present  economy 
la  the  serious  uncertainty  of  the  p-esent 
outlook. 

We  know  we  are  now  suffering  from  Infla- 
tion. We  fear  this  Inflation  may  become 
worse.    Why? 

Because  plant  capacity  Is  too  limited,  and 
because  skilled  labor  Is  short  In  certain 
crucial  areas  of  Industry. 

But  we  do  not  know  whether  this  wUl  be 
true  next  year — and  no  one  can  tell  us.  The 
crystal  ball  Is  always  clouded  but  it  Is  fogged 
m  almost  to  ground  zero  for  next  year  be- 
cause neither  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  anyone  else  can  tell  us  what  Is 
going  to  happen  In  Vietnam. 

UntU  we  know  that,  we  can't  even  guess 
Intelligently  at  what  Inflationary  problems 
we  may  or  may  not  face  In  this  country  six 
months  or  twelve  months  from  now. 

And  yet  the  Congress  U  considering  a  pro- 
posal that  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  present  Inflation — which  we  know  we 
have. 

It  can  only  affect  a  future  economy  and 
there  Is  no  way  of  our  determining  whether 
that  future  will  be  Inflationary  or  defla- 
tionary. 

If  the  problem  a  year  from  now  is  defla- 
tionary, the  Investment  credit  suspension 
wUl  have  been  a  mischievous,  recession-pro- 
voking action. 

But  even  if  the  problem  is  inflationary  a 
year  from  now,  the  suspension  will  have 
slowed  the  very  expansion  of  Industrial  ca- 
pacity which  Itself  Is  the  best  antidote 
against  Inflation. 

In  either  event,  the  suspension  will  be 
wrong. 

Every  day  brings  increased  evidence  that 
1967  could  be  the  end  of  the  great  economic 
boom  that  baa  brought  America  its  longest 
period  of  stistalned  growth  In  Its  history. 
According  to  testimony  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  before  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  last  February, 
stispenslon  of  the  Investment  credit  will  not 
have  Its  prime  effect  In  slowing  down  the 
economy  or  retarding  price  Increases  for  more 
than  a  year.  Although  he  might  now  favor 
suspension,  that  doesn't  alter  the  mechanics. 
Proponents  of  this  suspension  argue  that 
tf  the  slowdown  does  seem  to  be  precipitating 
a  recession.  It  can  be  swiftly  restored. 

I  disagree,  unless  this  bUl  Is  amended  to 
give  the  President  this  kind  of  discretion. 

And  even  If  we  give  the  President  discre- 
tion, I  disagree  that  the  restoration  of  the 
credit  can  even  begin  to  reverse  the  damage 
suspension  may  do. 

This  Is  because  no  businessman  in  his 
right  mind  Is  going  to  order  new  equipment 
In  1968 — or  whenever  resumption  of  the 
credit  Is  made — In  the  face  of  a  depressed 
economy  and  an  excess  of  his  current  pro- 
ductive capacity  over  likely  demand. 

I  would  like  to  touch  Just  briefly  on  some 
of  the  Indicators  which  lead  me  to  believe 
we  have  already  passed  or  are  currently 
ndlng  the  crest  of  the  boom. 

The  government's  dally  Index  of  13  indus- 
trial raw  materials  fell  to  109  in  August.  In 
March  It  stood  at  125. 

New  orders  for  machinery  and  equipment 
dropped  by  •346  million  or  6  per  cent  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  basis  in  August. 
The  Congreaslonal  Joint  Econon[ilc  Commit- 
tee's economic  Indicators  also  showed  that 
new  factory  orders  for  durable  factory  goods 
feU  to  a'MMdn&Uy  adjusted  •23.1  bUUon 
in  August,  down  4^  per  cent  from  July,  and 
the  smallest  alnee  last  November. 

New  factory  orders  for  all  goods  fell  2  per 
cent  In  August  and  factory  shipments  de- 
clined over  thOM  for  July. 
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The  backlog  of  orders  for  durable  goods 
rose  again — by  0.8  per  cent — in  August.  But 
this  was  less  than  one-half  the  1.9  per  cent 
advance  registered  In  July. 

The  National  Association  of  I»urchaslng 
Agents  reported  its  members  formally  ex- 
pressing "concern"  over  the  growth  rate  of 
new-order  and  production  rates  In  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Association  said  only  33  per  cent  of  Its 
members  responding  to  Its  survey  reported 
a  higher  level  of  orders  compared  with  43 
per  cent  reporting  gains  in  September  1965. 
The  Association  also  said  this  was  the  first 
time  since  1962  that  so  many  members  had 
expressed  concern  about  the  outlook  for 
next  year.  Porty-flve  per  cent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  used  that  term. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moet  Important  projec- 
tions made  recently  was  one  by  Pierre  A. 
Rlnfret.  an  economist  praised  by  Preeldent 
Johnson  when  he  signed  the  tax-cut  bill  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Rlnfret,  Chairman  of  Lionel  D.  Edle 
and  Company,  an  economic  research  and 
Investment  counseling  firm,  has  conducted 
surveys  on  capital  spending  plans  for  the  last 
14  years. 

His  latest  survey,  according  to  vesterday's 
New  York  Times,  shows  that  capital  spend- 
ing in  1967  will  rise  only  3  per  cent.  This 
contrasts  dramatically  with  the  17  per  cent 
rise  expected  for  this  year  and  an  average 
of  12 1 i  per  cent  annually  for  the  last  five 
years, 

Mr.  Rlnfret  in  January  called  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  tax  credit  and  Increases  In  cor- 
porate and  personal  Income  taxes.  Admin- 
istration failure  to  do  so  then  was  a  blunder 
In  his  opinion.  But  such  steps  now.  he  said, 
would  compound  the  error. 

Corporate  or  personal  tax  Increases  "would 
be  an  economic  blunder  of  the  first  magni- 
tude." he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  theee  are  only  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  I  feel  the  investment  tax  credit 
is  needed  and  will  be  needed  In  the  coming 
months. 

Another  reason  I  oppose  Its  suspension  is 
that  such  action  would  be  highly  discrimi- 
natory. It  would  Impose  a  particular  hard- 
ship on  certain  segments  of  the  economy 
while  hardly  affecting  others. 

For  example,  the  raUroad  boxcar  shorttige 
was  so  acute  Just  last  spring  that  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  de- 
signed to  help  eliminate  the  bottleneck. 

When  the  Administration  appealed  to 
business  generally  to  postpone  capital  expan- 
sion as  much  as  possible,  the  railroad  and  rail 
equipment  Industry  was  speclflcaUy  ex- 
empted. 

The  coal  Industry,  for  years  the  sick  man 

of   American   business,   has   in   recent   years 

become  a  profitable  and  efficient  operation. 

It  contributes  handsomely  to  our  exports 

and  thus  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Coal  mining  became  profitable  In  part  be- 
cause the  Investment  tax  credit  permitted 
modernization  and  thus  efficiency.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit  would  deal  a 
particularly  cruel  blow  to  the  mines  and  the 
men  who  work  them. 

The  aircraft  industry  Is  another  that 
would  suffer.  Jetliners  are  not  shelf  items 
to  be  carried  In  Inventory.  Each  Is  ordered 
IndlvlduaUy  by  the  airline  that  plans  to 
use  It. 

If  the  Investment  credit  Is  suspended,  air- 
lines might  simply  wait  until  the  suspension 
is  lifted  before  placing  new  orders.  Foreign 
airlines  would  not  be  affected  and  they  would 
Increase  their  competitive  standing  during 
this  period. 

The  machine  tools  Industry  would  be  the 
biggest  victim  of  the  proposed  tax  suspen- 
sion. 

After  several  years  of  slackness,  reflecting 
the  spasmodic  economic  growth  of  the  1950's 
machine  tool  production  Jumped  dramat- 
ically   by    55    per    cent    from    1963    to    1966. 
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Thl»  year  •  inoreaae  u  expec'.ed  to  be  about 
13  p«r  cent  under  Vietn=km  pressures  and 
the  civlUan  consumer  demands 

Removing  the  tax  credit  would  simply 
me<LO  that  machine  tool  production  would 
fall  further  behind  In  Its  capacity  to  meet 
both  military  and  civilian  demand 

Offlclais  of  that  Industry  aiready  have  said 
that  If  the  investment  Incentive  Is  removed, 
they  ml«ht  as  well  ULke  a  vacation  during 
the  latter  part  of  la67,  because  no  one  will 
place  orders  then  when  they  ciin  wait  a  few 
months  for  the  credit  Uj  be  reetored. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  illc«  to  summarize 
by  saying;  that  the  uncertatr.tles  of  the  com- 
lnj{  months  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of 
retaining  the  Investment  tax  credit.  We 
don't  know  what  the  economic  situation  will 
be,  we  don  t  know  what  will  hapfien  in  Vlet- 
oam  and  we  should  not  penalize  one  Indus- 
try at  the  expense  of  others  But  whatever 
happens,  we  will  be  In  better  shape  to  meet  It 
If  we  have  the  incentive  to  expand  and  con- 
tinue our  unprecedented  economic  growth 

Once  again.  Mr  Chairman.  I  reiterate 
that  the  inveatment  credit  is  the  wrong 
me<llctne  because  It  will  have  virtually  no 
effect  on  the  inflation  we  know  we  are  no-v 
suffering 

When  It  does  slow  down  the  economy  a 
year  or  so  from  now.  It  Is  sure  to  have  an 
adverse  and  pernlclo'os  effect 

If  we  are  suffering  a  recession  and  rising 
unemployment  at  that  time  the  suspension 
this  year  will  aggravate  that  recession. 

If  we  are  suffering  an  inflation  at  that 
time  the  failure  to  invest  In  additional  plant 
and  equipment  because  of  this  year's  suspen- 
sion of  the  Investment  credit  will  aggravate 
that  Inflation  The  capacity  that  could  have 
met  increasing  demand  won  t  be  there  to 
meet  it.  because  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  will  have  stunted  it. 

This  suspension  Is  strictly  a  heads  we  lose, 
tails  we  lose  proposition  It  should  be  re- 
jected 

The  best  solution  to  the  problem  lmme<ll- 
ately  at  hand  is  a  drastic  cut  in  government 
spending  and  a  prompt  postponement  of 
federal  construcUon  projects 

The  federal  government  proposes  to  spend 
more  than  17  5  billion  on  non-mlUtary,  pub- 
lic works  during  fiscal  1967  A  great  deal  of 
this  could  be  deferred  until  the  economy 
eases  A  good  bit  more  could  be  eliminated 
altogether 

^Suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
Is  by  far  the  least  timely  and  least  effective 
of  all  the  an U- inflationary  actions  the  federal 
government  could  take. 


PACr   ICATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  SM  iTHERS.  Mr  President,  the 
American  people  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  our  struggle 
to  resist  the  Communist  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  South  Vietnam  of 
their  liberty  carmot  be  won  on  the  field  of 
battle  alone.  Equally  Important  is  the 
struggle  that  must  be  waged  within  each 
of  the  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets 
In  that  strife-torn  country  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  particularly  fine 
newspaper  report  which  explains  what 
the  pacification  process,  conducted  by 
the  Oove^nment  of  Vietnam  and  sup- 
ported by  the  US.  Oovemment.  meaL 
to  the  people  of  one  Vietnamese  vllLpige^ 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  ask  ivfenl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  the  text  of  the  excellent 
article  by  Mr  Don  Oberdorfer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 


Miami  Herald,  which  appeared  In  that 
newspapers  September  24,  1966.  edition. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WUTKINO   TH«    PxOPtX  Or   KT-SON    K   LoNO. 

Slow  Task 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Kt-sow,    South   Virr   Nam.— Winning   the 

people  of  this  hamlet  U  a  long,  slow.  dUBcuU 

process      Progress  has  been  made — but  there 

Is  stlU  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  three  vital  objectives  of  the  "pocinca- 
tlon"  program,  according  to  planners  In 
Washington  and  Saigon,  are  to  create  secu- 
rity for  the  villagers,  root  out  hidden  Viet 
Cong  influences  and  bring  a  better  life  that 
everyone  c*n  see 

When  the  68-man  government  "revolu- 
tionary development"  team  flnlahed  Its  work 
here  In  April,  little  progress  could  be  seen 
toward  these  goals. 

Today  things  are  better  Real  gains  can 
be  seen  Yet  Ky-son  Is  not  fully  secure  from 
external  or  Internal  threats — and  the  gov- 
ernmental powers  above  are  still  not  fully 
responsible  to  the  village  people 

Ky-son  Is  a  typical  cluster  of  huts  and 
houses  In  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  some  350  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon  The  province  is  highly 
strategic,  and  three  allied  divisions  (one 
American,  one  Korean  and  one  Vietnamese) 
are  at  work  flghUng  Viet  Cong. 

Of  675  hamlets  in  the  province,  about  105 
are  now  listed  as  government  controlled. 
Ky-8on,  which  was  freed  from  Viet  Cong  rule 
13  mouths  ago.  Is  among  23  hamlets  con- 
sidered "paclfled  '  after  Intensive  work  by 
"revolutionary    development'"    teams. 

In  at  least  one  respect  Ky-son  is  not  typi- 
cal. The  paclflcatlon  areas  of  Blnh  Dlnh 
province  are  considered  the  most  successful 
anywhere  In  Viet  Nam.  Ky-son  Is  located 
m  the  most  successful  district  of  the  most 
successful  province. 

A  visitor  returning  after  five  months  Is 
strMck  first  of  all  by  the  construction. 
Along  the  rutted  dirt  road  between  the  rice 
paddles  are  a  new  school,  a  new  marketplace 
with  a  shiny  tin  roof,  and  a  new  well. 

AU  these  were  built  with  government  help 
to  replace  facilities  destroyed  or  damaged  in 
the  war 

Since  my  last  visit,  about  100  more  vil- 
lagers had  returned  from  refugee  camps 
Where  they  fled  from  the  battle  Forty  new 
homes  had  been  built  Now  the  hamlet  has 
1,100  of  Its  original    1,200  residents 

The  leaders  of  the  people  no  longer  carry 
loaded  guns  with  them  as  they  roam  the 
vUUge  paths  and  till  their  fields,  as  they  did 
last  April. 

Yet  Nguyen  Nlnh.  the  elected  chairman  of 
the  hamlet  council,  still  departs  for  the  safe- 
ty of  a  nearby  city  almost  every  day  at  sun- 
down, Uking  his  wife  and  family  with  him 
"The  hamlet  is  relatively  more  peaceful 
than  before,"  he  said,  "If  the  next  two 
months  of  rainy  weather  pass  without  Viet 
Cong  atuck,  maybe  I  will  be  able  to  move 
back" 

Nguyen  Thang.  the  elder  who  serves  as 
hamlet  chief,  still  sleeps  in  different  houses 
each  night  About  midnight  on  June  27. 
Viet  Cong  raiders  penetrated  the  hamlet  to 
kill  him.  and  threw  grenades  at  the  house 
where  they  thought  he  was 

The  grenades  were  faulty  and  the  Viet 
Cong  withdrew  In  the  face  of  the  hamlet's 
carbine-armed  self-defense  force  One  VC 
"    s  killed 

During  the  day  when  security  Is  good.  Ky- 
son  has  the  added.  If  Irritating,  protection  of 
local  Vietnamese  mlUtla  roaming  the  area 
Now  and  then  the  soldiers  fire  their  weapons 
at  birds,  or  at  ripe  fruit  Recently  one  of 
them  shot  a  hole  In  the  nxjf  of  the  new 
marketplace 


At  night,  when  they  are  needed  most,  the 
mUltlamen  withdraw  to  their  camp  behind 
barbed  wire  and  watchtowers  They  rarely 
venture  out 

Neither  the  hamlet  leaders  nor  the  people 
have  complained  to  hlgherups  about  the 
soldiers.  They  are  frankly  afraid  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  most  vital  tasks  In  paclflcatlon 
is  rooting  out  the  local  Viet  Cong  who 
threaten  the  hamlet  from  within  or  without. 
In  currently-approved  Jargon,  this  is  called 
eradicating  the  VC  "Infrastructure"— and 
here  too,  progress  has  come 

On  the  night  of  July  3,  a  village  defender 
killed  a  prowler  who  turned  out  to  be  Dao 
Van  Khuong.  28.  a  native  of  the  hamlet  who 
was  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  section  chief  In 
charge  of  Ky-son 

After  an  Investigation,  hamlet  officials  dis- 
covered that  Khuong  had  been  paying  u 
visit  to  his  lovemate.  a  28-yeflr-old  hamlet 
girl  Prom  there  the  trial  led  to  the  girls 
mother  and  another  mother  in  the  hamlet 
whose  son  was  a  VC  cadreman  on  the  outside 
Five  people,  including  the  girl  and  the 
two  mothers,  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
supplying  rice  and  information  to  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  The  mothers  are  still  In  Jail,  but 
the  girl  and  two  other  suspects  were  returned 
later  to  Ky-son. 

"She's  having  love  affairs  now  with  govern- 
ment soldiers."  said  a  hamlet  ofBclal  of  the 
former  Viet  Cong  sweetheart.  Thus  hers  is 
one  heart,  if  not  one  mind,  apparently  that 
has  been  won  to  the  government  side. 

According  to  a  detailed  census  made  In 
April.  23  former  villagers  were  believed  to  be 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas  on  the  ouUslde.  Six 
residents  were  thought  to  be  VC  sympathizers 
on  the  inside.  The  list  Included  the  dead 
guerrilla  chief  and  one  of  the  two  rlce-glvlng 
mothers. 

Though  the  list  remains  a  long  one,  the 
events  of  July  are  believed  to  have  dealt  a 
sharp  blow  to  the  Viet  Cong  In  and  around 
Ky-son. 

To  compile  Intelligence,  and  to  determine 
the  people's  complaints  and  needs,  the  Viet- 
namese government  pays  3,200  piastres 
monthly  (about  S26t  to  a  census-griev- 
ance cadreman  "  In  every  peclfled  hamlet. 
The  money  comes  from  the  0JS.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

The  census-g-levance  man  in  Ky-son.  ac- 
cording to  payroll  records.  Is  Nguyen  Nlnh. 
the  chairman  of  the  hamlet  council. 

US.  otflclals  were  dismayed  to  discover  he 
holds  both  poets  since  one  of  the  Jobs  of 
the  census-grievance  man  ( perhaps  un- 
reallstlcally)  Is  to  report  on  the  performance 
of  hamlet  ofBclals. 

>nnh  Is  an  outspoken  man.  and  perhaps 
the  most  capable  In  the  hamlet.  Yet  de- 
spite the  complaint  procedure,  nothing  has 
been  done  about  several  of  the  hamlets 
most  Important  grievances 

Ky-son'9  number  one  need,  both  now  and 
In  April,  has  been  a  small  Irrigation  rlam 
to  help  the  rice  crop— which  Is  the  essentia'. 
source  of  every  family's  livelihood.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  the  necessary  ftiaterials  .'  ir 
the  dam 

The  140  school  children  of  Ky-son  are 
crammed  Into  a  temporary  classroom  In  the 
hamlet  hall  because  the  gleaming  new  two- 
room  9C'  ool  next  door  still  lacks  a  floor  and 
a  section  of  roofing 

The  Job  was  left  unflnl.shed  by  a  con- 
tractor hired  to  build  the  school  — to  the 
puzzlement  of  the  villagers,  who  had  planned 
to  build  It  themselves  If  the  government 
could  provide  materials 

Oraft  was  suspected  In  the  contracting 
process,  and  a  district  official  responsible  for 
It  has  been  fired. 

The  people  of  Ky-son  ore  proud  of  their 
gains,  pained  about  their  problems  and  cau- 
tious In  their  expression.  They  are  still 
afraid  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  still  distrustful 
of  the  government 
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Slowly,  though,  life  Is  returning  to  the  way 
It  was  before  the  armies  came  to  fight  over 
Ky-son. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  I 
am  keenly  interested  in  the  Gtovemment 
agencies.  Industry  groups,  and  associa- 
tions Involved  in  aviation  matters,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  air  safety. 

Over  the  years,  our  air  safety  record  Is 
a  very  Bood  one.  especially  when  related 
to  this  fast-growing  and  dynamic  indus- 
tr>'.  But  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. I  have  constantly  encouraged  In- 
creased cooperation  among  all  aviation 
interest.s,  in  what  must  be  their  common 
goal  lncrea.sed  safety  for  the  air  traveler. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Air  Line  Pilot,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association.  This  issue  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilot  contains  a  fine  article  entitled, 
"The  ALPA  Story,"  which  concerns  It- 
self, In  larsje  measure,  with  the  associa- 
tlons  safety  roll. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  of  the  associa- 
tion's far-flung  and  highly  specialized 
organization  for  safety.  I  was  also 
pleased  with  the  high  level  of  profession- 
alism evident  among  association  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  true  that  by  definition  and  basic 
function,  ALPA  is  a  labor  union,  but  the 
high  standards  of  the  professional  pilot, 
his  attitude  toward  his  job  and  his  great 
concern  for  the  safety  of  passengers  aixd 
equipment,  convince  me  that  there  Is 
probably  no  other  group  chartered  by  the 
AFL-CIO  with  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism than  Is  daily  demonstrated 
by  the  members  of  this  association. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ALPA 
article  would  be  interesting  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ALPA's  Safctt  Record  and  thk  PiLoia' 

SArtTY   ROLB 

The  time  was  In  the  more  uncomplicated 
days  of  aviation  when  safety  meant  little 
more  than  a  parachute  that  worked.  But  as 
the  air  lines  developed  as  a  mass  transporta- 
tion medium  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  demand  an  Increasingly 
higher  level  of  air  safety.  It  was  probably 
equally  Inevitable  that  air  line  pilots  with 
their  strong  sense  of  professional  responsi- 
bility would  play  a  leading  and  forceful  role 
In  obtaining  It. 

Prom  the  time  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation was  founded,  the  air  line  pilots  have 
recognized  and  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  de- 
gree of  air  safety  as  one  of  their  primary 
obligations  to  the  public.  Recognition  of 
this  responsibility  was  incorporated  In  the 
Association's  first  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
and  Is  reflected  in  ALPA's  motto:  "SchedtUo 
With  Safety." 

ALPA's    SAJTTT    PHTLOSOPHIIS 

Always  predominant  la  ALPA's  drive  for 
air  safety  has  been  the  air  line  pilot's  In- 
tensely-shared conviction  that  as  comnuuul- 
er  of  the  aircraft  he  carries  an  obligation 
for  the  safety  of  his  passengers  and  the  gen- 
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eral  public  which  cannot  be  delegated  to  the 
air  cmrrlen,  the  federal  aviation  agencies, 
or  any  other  person  or  agency. 

Over  the  years,  ALPA  has  built  a  sound 
"user"  concept  of  air  safety  based  upon  the 
premises:  (1)  That  one  of  the  primary  safety 
functions  of  the  air  Une  pilot  Is  the  discovery 
and  reporting  of  air  safety  problems;  (2) 
That  the  reasons  behind  accidents  can  pre- 
vent future  accidents;  and  <3)  That  the  ap- 
plication of  the  operational  viewpoint,  which 
can  be  adequately  obtained  only  from  the 
pilot,  Is  necessary  to  the  solution  of  air  safety 
problems.  To  further  give  effective  mean- 
ing to  this  view,  ALPA  established  and  main- 
tains an  Independent  organization  dedicated 
to  the  Improvement  of  air  safety. 

EVOLtmON  OF  SAFETT  ACnVlTIES 

While  ALPA's  air  safety  concepts  began 
emerging  with  the  Association's  organiza- 
tion, they  didn't  develop  all  of  a  sudden. 
Accident  Investigation,  for  instance,  was 
pretty  elemental  at  first,  consisting  of  By- 
Laws  stipulations  that  "members  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  all  crashes,  accidents  of 
major  importance,  engine,  plane  or  equip- 
ment failures  and  any  and  all  altercations 
between  pilot  and  employer."  These  By- 
Laws  set  up  machinery  for  establishment 
of  Investigation  committees  to  make  recom- 
mendations and  an  Executive  Council  to  act 
on  the  committees'  recommendations. 

All  the  air  traffic  control  there  was  at  the 
time  of  ALPA's  Inception  was  in  the  cockpit. 
It  really  existed  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
pilot's  vision.  The  Idea  of  air  traffic  control. 
according  to  AIjPA's  historical  files,  was  born 
one  day  in  1935  when  two  pilots  found  them- 
selves over  Newark  under  instrument  condi- 
tions but  without  traffic  separation.  The 
tower  operator,  acting  on  emergency  Impulse, 
gave  what  was  probably  the  first  known  traf- 
fic clearance:  "Trip  'X',  maintain  1,500  feet; 
Trip  'Y',  maintain  2,500."  According  to  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  pilots  fired  back:  "We 
hope  you  know  what  you're  doing."  Ap- 
parently he  did.  Shortly  thereafter  in  1936, 
several  air  lines,  with  the  prodding  of  ALPA, 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  forming  air 
traffic  control  centers,  the  first  of  which  were 
located  In  Chicago  and  Newark.  At  that 
time,  there  were  less  than  300  aircraft  In 
air  line  service. 

As  air  safety  became  more  complex,  ALPA 
mode  more  sophisticated  approaches  to  It. 
In  1940,  two  air  safety  committees — the  En- 
gineering and  Air  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Air  Traffic  Control  and  Airway  Aids 
AdvUory  Committee — were  established  and 
In  1945,  an  Engineering  and  Air  Safety  De- 
partment was  set  up.  The  Air  Line  Pilot 
Aasoclatlon's  current  air  safety  structure 
came  Into  being  in  1951. 

BAJTnrr  and  alpa's  structure 
Safetywlse,  ALPA's  channels  run  from  the 
Individual  pilot  to  the  national  organization 
on  a  route  paralleling  the  Association's  orga- 
nizational framework. 

LOCAL    SAJXTT    COMMTTTEES 

Each  Council — the  basic  unit  of  ALPA — 
has  a  local  Council  Air  Safety  Committee 
which  processes  local  air  safety  problems. 
This  may  Include  contacts  with  the  local  air 
line,  government,  civic,  or  airport  officials. 
Surveys  conducted  by  ALPA  are  processed 
through  these  Committees. 

CnmAL   BAFETT    COMMTTTEZS 

The  members  of  one  air  line  may  have  10, 
12  or  more  Councils.  Representatives  from 
each  Council  comprise  the  Air  Line  Central 
Air  Safety  Committee.  Problems  common  to 
more  than  one  Council  or  concerning  the 
entire  air  Une  are  processed  through  this 
Committee. 

aiGiONAL  SAFrrr  coMMrrnxs 
Representatives    from    the     Cotmcil    Air 
Safety   Conunlttees   In    a   particular  region 
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comprise  the  Regional  Air  Safety  Committee. 
For  example,  representatives  from  15  Air 
Safety  Committees  make  up  the  New  York 
Area  Regional  Air  Safety  Committee.  This 
Committee  processes  problems  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  a  particular  geographical  area. 
Example:  The  noise  problem  m  the  New 
York  area. 

ALPA's  NATIONAL  SAFETY  ORGANIZATION 

At  the  national  level,  ALPA  maintains  an 
Engineering  and  Air  Safety  Department 
through  which  problems  from  the  Council 
Air  Safety  Conmilttees.  air  lines,  or  regional 
commitjtees  may  be  processed.  The  na- 
tional organization  usually  serves  as  the 
spokesman  on  national  problems  or  desig- 
nates a  pilot  specialist  or  pilot  committee  to 
speak  for  ALPA.  A  "draft  release"  proce- 
dure is  employed  to  secure  a  representative 
opinion  on  a  subject.  Special  committees 
are  required  to  submit  their  findings  for 
comment  to  all  Council  Committees. 

Representative  pilot  opinion  is  determined 
in  this  manner  by  accumulating  the  pre- 
dominant opinion  of  all  the  pilots  of  any 
one  group. 

ALPA  also  conducts  an  Annual  Air  Safety 
Poriun.  This  is  a  yearly  meeting  of  safety 
representatives  from  each  air  line  devoted 
entirely  to  air  safety  problems. 

Its  purposes  are  to  insure  thorough  study 
of  air  safety  problems  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rently critical  ones,  to  analyze  special  safety 
projects  and  their  progress,  and  to  exchange 
safety  viewpoints  with  top  level  safetv  per- 
sonnel from  other  segments  of  the  aviation 
community.  The  ALPA  Air  Safety  Forums 
have  won  the  high  respect  of  the  Industrv 
and  contributed  greatly  to  air  safetv  prog- 
ress. 

INTERNATIONAL    SAFETV    PROBLEMS 

The  processing  of  safety  problems  of  an 
international  nature  and  representation  for 
the  air  line  pilots'  views  at  The  International 
Civil  Air  Organization  (ICAO)  are  achieved 
through  the  International  Federation  of  Air 
Line  Pilots  Associations.  IFALPA  is  a  fed- 
eration of  pilot  organizations  of  47  countries 
with  International  offices  in  London,  An  an- 
nual meeting  Is  held  of  representatives  of 
the  member  organizations.  Special  study 
groups  axe  established  to  deal  with  individ- 
ual problems.  Study  groups  are  maintained 
in  each  geographical  area  of  the  world  to 
monitor  facilities  and  represent  pilot  view- 
point on  problems  peculiar  to  the  area  about 
which  pilots  fiylng  continuously  in  the  area 
will  be  best  Informed. 

ALPA   ACCIDENT   INVESTIG.ATION 

ALPA  participates  in  the  investigation  of 
all  major  air  carrier  accidents.  Standard 
investigation  and  reporting  procedures  have 
been  worked  out  and  are  furrUshed  to  pilot 
representatives.  Reports  of  each  investiga- 
tion are  made  to  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Such  reports  are  analyzed  by  ALPA 
staff  members  and  pilot  representatives  for 
clues  that  may  prevent  future  accidents. 
ALPA.  contrary  to  a  somewhat  general  belief, 
readily  admits  that  there  are  "pilot  error" 
accidents.  However,  it  holds  that  no  pilot 
ever  erred  deliberately  or  in  the  interest  of 
self-destruction.  ALPA  is  Interested  In  the 
reason  behind  the  error  and  feels  that  any 
accident  written  off  as  "pilot  error"  has  not 
been  accurately  investigated. 

ALPA's  accident  investigating  seeks  to  go 
beyond  such  findings  and  determine  whether 
so-called  human  errors  originated  in  the 
aircraft  design,  fatigue  limits,  cockpit  booby 
traps,  inadequate  training  programs,  regu- 
lations under  which  aircraft  operate,  or  any 
of  the  many  other  causes  of  accidents  in 
which  the  human  factor  Is  only  one  in  a 
string  of  circumstances,  etc.  ALPA  feels  that 
this  viewpoint  must  be  strongly  represented 
at  all  accident  Investigations,  if  the  opera- 
tional  aspect  Is  to  be  thoroughly   explored 
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and  the  maximum  learned  from  SACh  accl- 
dsot. 

SPSCIAL  SAFITT  PBOJICTS 


the  attrition  in  their  raiiks.     The  evi- 
dence he  spella  out  would  not  seem  to  de- 


mental  anomalies  In  the  commonly  held  pic- 
ture of   the  present  state  of  the  war.     The 
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Beginning  to  gain  oo  the  enemy,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  is  in  fact  not  the  same  thing  as 
beslnnlne  to  win    whlrh  In  what.  riAn    T.sr«an 


ers.     It  Is  beyond  my  comprehension  that 
they  are  denied  a  chance  at  making  a  llvell- 


tire  population  was  contributed  by  dairy 
foods.    Here  are  some  of  the  other  per- 
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and  the  majlmiua  learned  from  each  aocl- 
dent. 

BPScriAi.  axrcTT  paojacrs 
Althouch  ALPA  concel7ee  the  primary  re- 
apooalbUltT  at  the  pilot  to  be  the  discovery 
and  reporting  of  air  Mifety  problemi.  ALPA 
also  recognlzm  the  neceaalty  for  the  pilot  or 
operational  viewpoint  being  applied  In  the 
solution  of  problenu.  Therefore.  In  addition 
to  the  organizational  processing  of  problenu 
at  the  local,  national,  and  International  level. 
ALPA  attacks  ■p«clflc  problems  on  a  special 
project  basis  This  U  accompllahed  by  dea- 
Ignattng  individual  pUoU  with  specialized 
training  or  experience  along  a  particular  line 
as  sp>okesmen  and  specialists  for  the  Associa- 
tion on  a  speclHc  subject.  Committees  are 
•et  up  to  work  with  the  spokesman.  The 
committee  and  spokesmen  have  available  to 
them  the  channels  and  faclllUee  of  ALPA 
from  which  to  gather  Information  or  deter- 
mine pilot  opinion.  By  this  means,  pilot  spe- 
cialists sitting  with  Indxistry  committees  try- 
ing to  and  solutions  to  air  safety  problems 
are  in  a  position  to  determine  the  "consumer 
•cceptanee"  of  the  results.  The  specialist 
committees  are  required  to  "draft  release" 
their  recommendations  to  all  ALPA  Coun- 
cils through  the  Council  Air  Safety  Chair- 
man In  order  that  each  Council  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  upon  them.  The 
active  member  has  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  all  ALPA  safety  work. 

soLvrsa  THK  TtrtoM:  dttzjiebt 
Air  line  pilots,  by  supporting  and  partici- 
pating In  ALPAs  air  safety  actlviUee.  have 
contributed  greatly  both  to  the  professional 
welfare  of  flight  crews  and  the  public  In- 
terest. As  the  result  of  ALPAs  air  safety 
activities,  there  have  been  many  resultant 
advancements  In  air  safety  which  have  been 
of  benefit  to  both  and  have  substant  ally 
aided  the  forward  progress  of  commercial 
avlaaon.  Many  air  safety  Improvements 
have  been  InlUated  by  ALPA.  others  have 
come  about  as  the  direct  result  of  ALPa  ef- 
forts, and  It  la  virtually  Impossible  to  find 
any  in  which  the  air  line  pilots  haven't  par- 
ticipated substanUally  and  contributed  their 
specialized  talents  to  a  great  degree. 

Approach  lighting  airport  facUlOes.  air 
trafflc  control,  navlgaOon  and  communica- 
tion airborne  radar.  Instrumentation,  new 
aircraft,  crew  requirement  training,  c-aah 
survival,  all-weather  and  federal  regula'.lon 
flying,  are  but  a  few  outstanding  areas  anong 
the  many  In  which  the  Air  One  Pilots  As- 
sociation has  exercised  a  strong  air  sa.'etv 
voice  and  left  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  air 
line  pilot  viewpoint. 


8DPERHAWKS  ADVOCATE  WIDER 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  of  late 
to  statements  from  ex-mllltary  leaders  of 
the  United  States  concerning  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam  The 
superhawks.  aa  the  Evening  Star  re- 
ferred to  them  In  an  editorial  last  night. 
would  vlalt  us  with  the  danger  of  a  far 
wider  war  were  their  favored  policies  ad- 
vanced. The  Star's  editorial  also  uses 
these  recent  examples  to  point  up  the  ex - 
tiBordlnary  vision  of  the  PVjundIng 
Fftthers  In  decreeing  that  civilian  control 
g»ouJd  always  be  effective  In  our  Armed 

iMAt  Mday,  Joseph  Alsop  took  a  look 
at  the  order  of  battle  In  Vietnam,  point- 
ing out  that  a  number  of  the  large  enemy 
units  Ustad  are  esaentially  ghost  out- 
fits and  have  not  been  committed  to  bat- 
tle In  months.  In  some  cases,  because  of 


the  attrition  m  their  raiiks.  The  evi- 
dence he  spells  out  would  not  seem  to  de- 
mand the  risk  of  a  new  escalation  or  risk, 
as  It  is  being  promoted  by  the  leading 
superhawks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  the  Evening  Star  editorial  and 
Mr.   ALsop's   column   be  printed  in   the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 

[Prom  the  Evemng  Star.  Oct.  4.  1066 1 

TKI    SUFCaHAWKS 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  superhawks. 
former  .Mr  Force  Chief  of  Staff  CurtU  E.  Le- 
May,  has  Just  provided  a  thundering  defenae 
of  the  admlnlstraUon's  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam 

It  wasn  t  intended  that  way.  The  retired 
general's  article  In  US  News  and  World 
R«port  was  conceived  as  a  blistering  attack 
on  his  former  commander  In  chief  The 
cause  of  the  generals  discontent  Is  the 
President's  Insistence  on  a  "cautious  and 
Umld"  war.  his  failure  to  order  all-out.  un- 
restricted air  strikes  against  the  North  and 
his  Inclination  to  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  ••outside  risk"  that  unlimited  escalation 
might  bring  In  Red  China 

Gen  LeMay's  glib  declaration  that  main- 
land China  Is  nothing  Ui  worry  about,  that 

Nationalist      China      and      South      Korea 

with  a  little  bit  of  help — could  bring  that 
"unstable  "  nation  "to  her  knees. •■  Is  far  from 
convincing  His  advocacy  of  what  amounts 
to  a  preventive  war  against  China— and  by 
extension.  Russia-  Is  downright  frightening 
Nor  Is  he  alone  Another  reUred  Air  Force 
chief.  Oen  Nathan  P  Twining,  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  book  arguing  essenUally  the  same 
poinu  of  view  One  mlg.»it  also  add  Dwlght 
D  Elsenhower  to  the  list,  who,  as  the  years 
go  by  sounds  less  like  a  former  president 
and  more  like  an  ex-general. 

These  violent  expressions  of  opinion  serve 
as  timely  reminders  that  the  voice  of  the 
clove  is  no:  the  only  crIUcal  sound  ringing  In 
the  Presidents  ear  He  Is  subject  to  con- 
stant, crushing  pressure  both  from  those 
whose  horror  of  war  blinds  them  w  the  con- 
sequences of  a  pull-out.  and  from  those 
whose  dedication  to  "victory  blinds  them 
to  the  consequences  of  all-out  war  Com- 
pared with  some  of  his  top  advisers,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  the  epitome  of  fortitude 
patience  and  wisdom 

And  these  published  statements  by  two  of 
America  s  leading  military  men  point  up  once 
again  the  extraordinary  vision  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  In  decreeing  that.  In  both  peace 
and  war,  the  armed  forces  shall  be  subject 
to  civilian  control. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  Sept    80,  196«) 
Oaciai  or  Battli 
'By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saioon  — In  the  old  days  before  the  US. 
Intervention,  this  reporter  would  first  in- 
quire, on  arrival  here,  how  many  enemy  main 
force  units  appeared  on  the  official  order  of 
batUe.  He  would  then  mulUply  that  figure 
by  two,  and  on  perambulating  the  prorlncee 
•*rould  commonly  discover  that  the  enemy 
buUdup  was  oven  more  than  twice  as  big  as 
the  official  estimate 

The  reason  was  simple  The  painstaking. 
If  Byzanune  procedures  of  the  estimators  are 
bound  to  fall  far  beiilnd  In  periods  of  seri- 
ous enemy  buildup,  If  only  because  It  can 
take  up  to  14  months  tor  a  new  enemy  unit 
to  be  Inscribed  on  the  order  of  batUe.  Theae 
facU  are  relevant  at  the  moment,  precisely 
because  the  same  process  works  In  reverse 
In  periods  when  enemy  strength  Is  declining 
In  such  periods,  the  O  B  exaggerates  the 
truth      This  Is  the  reason  for  the  two  funda- 


mental anomalies  In  the  commonly  held  plc- 
■  ture  of  the  present  state  of  the  war.  The 
first  anomaly  Is  the  clear  conflict  between 
the  supposed  enemy  buUdup  and  everything 
that  Is  known  about  the  enemy's  inputs  and 
losses  of  effectives. 

On  the  debit  side,  the  grisly  "body  counts" 
for  the  12  months  from  September  of  last 
year  through  this  August  show  a  bit  more 
than  54,000  enemy  soldiers  killed  In  action 
and  left  upon  the  field.  In  the  same  period, 
above  7200  prtsonera  of  war  were  taken  on 
the  batUefleld,  In  addition  to  the  voluntary 
ralllers. 

The  body  counts  may  be  a  bit  Inflated  by 
the  accidents  of  combat;  but  they  certainly 
tell  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  enemy 
losses.  Great  numbers  of  enemy  troops  have 
unqueeUonably  been  klUed  beyond  range  of 
counting,  or  have  been  dragged  away  before 
they  could  be  counted.  In  accordance  with 
VC  battlefield  discipline.  Large  numbers  of 
disabled  wounded  and  appallingly  high  losses 
from  Jungle  diseases  must  also  be  cranked 
into  the  calculation. 

To  do  the  calculation  In  detail  "would  re- 
quire the  space  of  two  reports.  It  la  enough 
to  say  that  150,000  men  la  a  really  conserva- 
tive estimate  for  the  enemy's  total  loesee 
from  all  causes  In  the  12  months  under  con- 
sideration In  the  same  period  North  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  and  VC  recruitment  cer- 
tainly did  not  add  as  many  as  120,000  men 
to  the  muster  rolls  With  a  deficit  of  at 
least  30,000  men.  how,  then,  has  there  be«n 
any  buildup? 

Such  is  the  first  anomaly.  The  second 
hooks  directly  onto  It.  The  order  of  battle 
shows  160  enemy  main  force  battalions  plus 
17  more  possibles  and  probables  A  sane 
commander  does  not  keep  troops  Just  to  feed 
them,  any  more  than  a  householder  keeps 
cats  that  catch  no  mice.  Yet  a  good  many 
of  these  battalions  have  not  been  used  In 
combat  for  at  least  a  year,  and  a  good  40 
per  cent  of  them  have  not  fought  at  any  time 
In  the  last  six  months 

Both  anomalies  are  resolved,  however.  If 
you  go  out  to  look  at  the  real  situation  on 
the  spot.  In  the  corps  areas.  The  order  of 
battle  Is  entirely  correct,  or  at  least  very 
largely  correct.  In  the  sense  that  all  or  al- 
most all  the  listed  enemy  units  have  head- 
quarters and  some  sort  of  genuine  existence 
here  In  South  Vietnam  All  these  headquar- 
ters represent  an  ambitious  attempted  build- 
up. 

But  the  order  of  battle  Is  none  the  less 
gravely  misleading,  because  such  large  num- 
bers of  the  listed  units  are  In  fact  mere  ghost 
outfits,  decimated  by  battle  losses  and  dis- 
ease and  unfit  to  flglit.  And  this  Is  the  sUte 
of  affairs,  in  turn,  because  enemy  loesee  from 
all  causes  have  somewhat  exceeded  enemy 
recruitment  and  Infiltration. 

This  means  that  we  have  turned  the  sec- 
ond corner  In  this  hard  and  ugly  war.  But 
Just  because  the  enemy's  fighting  power  has 
Ijegun  to  decline  somewhat.  It  emphatically 
does  not  mean  that  the  pressure  on  the  enemy 
can  be  relaxed.  On  the  contrary.  If  ws  are 
to  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  In  a 
reasonable  time,  the  pressure  must  be  In- 
creased. The  need  for  the  addlUonal  VB. 
troops  that  are  now  coming  In,  and  wlU  come 
in  later  on.  Is  all  too  clear. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  2d  Corps  Area 
where  the  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  have 
some  of  their  b«st  main  force  outfits.  Here 
the  local  U.S.  commander.  Lt  Oen.  Stanley 
Larsen,  confidently  promises  to  deny  the  main 
forces  all  access  to  ths  rice  plains  if  given 
only  three  more  reglmenu.  If  the  main 
forces  have  no  access  to  the  rice  plains  In 
that  region,  they  will  starve  In  the  moun- 
tains. Oen  Larsen  U  going  to  get  his  regi- 
ments; and  if  he  U  right  about  it.  his  rela- 
Uvely  small  accession  of  force  will  tilt  the 
balance  In  that  corps  araa  la  a  most  abrupt 
and  dscistve  manner. 
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Beginning  to  gain  on  the  enemy,  as  we  are 
now  doing.  Is  In  fact  not  the  same  thing  as 
beginning  to  win.  which  Is  what  Gen.  Larsen 
Is  talking  about.  But  It  must  be  added  that 
the  number  of  troops  really  required  for  this 
purpose  has  been  wildly  exaggerated  by  leaks 
of  this  and  that  special  Interest  plan  pre- 
pared In  the  Pentagon.  Something  like  475,- 
000  men  Is  the  top  figure  most  commonly 
mentioned  by  the  American  soldiers  on  the 
scene,  who  carry  the  real  load  of  responsi- 
bility. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  HIOH  RISK 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Leslie  M.  Pry,  of  Reno,  Nev., 
issued  a  statement,  last  week  In  which  he 
rightly  condemned  the  practice  of  some 
insurance  companies  that  have  been 
■'canceling  and  refusing  auto  Insurance 
to  amputee  and  paraplegic  veterans." 

Mr.  Fry  gave  credit  to  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  for  shedding  some  light  on  this 
problem  through  the  Investigation  of 
high-risk  automobile  insurance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Com- 
mander Pry's  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VF%V  Chief  Charges  Fikms  Dent 
Amptjtxe  Vets  Axjto  In-stthaitcx 

"Washington.  DC  September  27. — The 
National  Commander-ln-Chlef  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  charged  to- 
day "that  If  published  reports  that  automo- 
bile Insurance  firms  are  cancelling  and 
refusing  auto  Insurance  to  amputee  and  par- 
aplegic veterans,  then  I  demand  an  imme- 
diate public  Investigation  and  disclosure  so 
that  the  American  people  might  get  the  full 
story  of  this  tragic  situation." 

Leslie  M.  Pry.  Reno,  Nevada,  the  VJP.W. 
Chief  said  he  wished  to  "thank  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
for  Instigating  an  investigation  within  his 
subcommittee  on  these  charges.  The  Sena 
tor  has  shed  some  light  on  this  practice  by 
some — not  all — of  the  insurance  comp>&nles. 
However.  I  think  It  is  about  time  that  the 
public  be  apprised  of  these  nefarious  prac- 
tices by  a  number  of  Insurance  firms." 

Fry  pointed  out  that  there  are  nearly 
50,000  amputee  veterans  today  who  drive 
their  own  automobiles  with  special  prosthetic 
equipment.  He  noted  that  Congress  has 
provided  these  veterans  with  a  $1,600  special 
allowance  for  such  special  equipment  to 
allow  them  the  full  use  of  their  automobiles. 

The  V.F.W.  Chief  charged  "that  those  In- 
surance firms  which  deny  these  veterans  a 
chance  to  own  and  drive  an  insured  automo- 
bile are  depriving  the  majority  of  them  of 
their  very  livelihood,  hereby  putting  an 
extra  burden  on  the  amputee  or  paraplegic 
veteran  and  his  family. 

"Senator  Dodo's  Investigation  of  these 
practices  have  shown  that  a  great  numbsr  of 
these  firms  have  suddenly  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  veteran  holding  the  bag. 
And  by  cancelling,  or  denying  auto  Insurance 
to  these  men.  the  Insurance  firms  are  putting 
them  on  a  virtual  blacklist  for  any  further 
auto  Insurance, 

"Officials  in  several  states  have  teatlfled 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  drivers  have 
the  safest  driving  record  of  all  drivers  In 
their  states.  This  Is  proof  thst  these  dis- 
abled men  are  cautious  and  dependable  driv- 


ers. It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  that 
they  are  denied  a  chance  at  maictng  a  llvell- 
bood  by  some  Insurance  firms,  both  big  and 
small. 

"I  hope  that  the  Senate  and  Congress  wUl 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  this  terrible  situ- 
ation, and  use  names  of  firms  If  necessary. 
The  Congress  and  the  American  people  know 
that  the  paraplegic  and  amputee  veteran  was 
disabled  In  the  service  of  his  nation,  fighting 
to  protect  the  very  freedoms  that  some  insur- 
ance firms  are  denying  them." 

Fry  said  that  he  hoped  Congress  "will  act 
this  year  or  next,  by  passage  of  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  amputee-paraplegic 
veteran,  and  retain  his  full  rights  as  an 
American  dtlaen.  The  1,360,000  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  are 
behind  me  In  this  hope." 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG'S  EF- 
FORTS TO  END  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  own  voice  of  support  to  the  ideas 
advanced  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  on 
behalf  of  our  administration,  seeking  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  indeed  per- 
formed a  very  useful  service  by  his  tight 
delineation  of  the  areas  of  possible  agree- 
ment and  by  his  presentation  of  these 
proposals  fav^  accordance  with  the  one, 
two,  three  format  that  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  had  earlier  advanced  in  his 
proposals. 

While  at  first  glanve  the  question  con- 
cerning withdrawal  of  American  troops 
might  seem  to  be  a  prime  point  of  dif- 
ference, my  own  belief  is  that  this  can  be 
resolved  when  there  Is  a  will  to  do  so. 
The  Ideal  formula  would  be  for  our  coun- 
try to  agree  to  a  withdrawal  in  principle 
and  for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  to  accept  that  as  the  agreement  to 
withdraw  which  they  are  seeking.  And 
then  we  could  move  along  the  line  of  an 
internationally  supervised,  phased  with- 
drawal. 

All  told,  I  believe  that  the  prayers  and 
applause  of  not  only  our  Nation,  but  of 
all  peace-loving  people  should  go  to  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  In  his  efforts  to  delin- 
eate and  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  strife 
in  Vietnam. 


AMERICANS  GET  MORE  NOURISH- 
MENT FROM  MILK  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  FOODSTUFF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
dsdly  speeches  on  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding fluid  milk  for  the  young  through 
the  «)ecial  milk  program  for  schoolchil- 
dren have  emphasized  the  essential 
nutritive  value  of  milk,  often  known  as 
"nature's  perfect  food."  A  recent  report 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Pood 
Marketing  highlights  the  importance  of 
dairy  products,  not  only  to  the  young, 
who  could  be  expected  to  consume 
greater  amounts  of  these  products  than 
adults,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  the  commission  report 
estimates  that  12.6  percent  of  food 
energy  came  from  dairy  foods,  excluding 
butter,  In  1965.  A  whopping  23.8  per- 
cent of  the  protein  c(»i8umed  by  the  en- 


tire population  was  contributed  by  dairy 
foods.  Here  are  some  of  the  other  per- 
centages: calcium,  which  Is  essential  to 
strong  bones,  76.7  percent;  riboflavin,  a 
growth-promoting  vitamin,  44.6  percent; 
vitamin  A  value,  12.3  percent;  thiamin, 
otherwise  known  as  vitamin  Bi,  10.4  per- 
cent. 

All  of  these  food  values  are  essential  to 
the  growth  process.  That  is  why  we 
must  continue  to  provide  milk  to  our 
youngsters  under  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. It  is  why  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  this  goal  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 


REPORT  BY  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON   FOOD   MARKETING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pood  Marketing 
has  dissolved,  its  report  and  its  10  tech- 
nical studies  having  been  filed.  Its  work, 
however,  will  be  with  us  for  many  years, 
I  think,  showing  the  way  toward  rea- 
soned approaches  to  the  entire  area  of 
food  marketing,  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.  An  excellent  paper  on  the 
Commission's  work  has  been  prepared  by 
Prof.  Roger  W.  Fox.  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Agriculture.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
After   18  Months  Food  CoMMissiohf  KLvkes 

CoNTROVEESIAL   REPORT 

(By  Roger  W.  Fox)  ^ 

This  summer  the  National  Commission  on 
Pood  Marketing  submitted  its  final  report 
to  the  president  and  Congress. 

The  commission's  report  reflects  18  months 
of  intensive  investigation  into  nearly  all 
phases  of  food  m.irketing  in  the  United 
St.Jites.  including  such  subjects  as  efficiency 
and  market  power,  regulatory  activities  of 
government  agencies,  measures  to  benefit 
consumers  and  producers,  and  farm-retail 
price  spreads. 

Critical  on  some  points,  complimentary  on 
others,  the  commission  concluded  that  the 
huge  food  industry  is  generally  "efficient  and 
progressive." 

PRODtrCEB-CONSUMEK   SPRHAO 

The  commission,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House, 
and  five  public  members  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  was  created  at  a  time  of  de- 
pressed farm  product  prices  and  constant  or 
rising  retail  food  prices.  An  example  of  this 
concern  was  the  low  level  of  livestock  prices 
during  1964. 

During  the  commission's  investigation, 
economic  conditions  changed  rapidly,  so  that 
today  attention  is  focused  on  Increasing  food 
prices  both  at  the  farm  and  the  retail  level. 
This  concern  Is  illustrated  by  the  10  percent 
increase  in  the  Index  of  Prices  Received  for 
all  farm  products  between  August  1964  and 
August  1966.  and  the  six  percent  Increase  In 
the  level  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
food  during  the  same  period.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  commission's  findings  are  rele- 
vant to  the  current  situation,  particularly 
those  relating  to  increasing  retail  prices  for 
food. 

GROCERIES    PLUS    SERVICE 

The  commlEslon  rej>ort  points  out  that  in 
spite  of  rising  food  prices,  the  share  of  the 


■  The  author  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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coiuumers'  after -:ax  Income  being  spent  for 
lood  h«a  declined  from  ^3  i  percent  in  19So 
to  18.2  perceni  in  1Mb  At  tne  same  Ume  tiie 
consumer  \a  Jemiindli.g  and  .-eceulni}  au  in- 
creasing quantity  of  service*  with  each  djllar 
expended  >n  f  xxl  Thu  atwervatlin  is  sup- 
ported by  the  f.ict  that  the  firm-retail  price 
spread  for  a  fixed  "market  basket"  of  food 
Increaaed  by  37  percent  between  1950  and 
1966  It  la  a  recognized  fact  that  consumers 
are  purchasing  more  built-in  maid  services 
In  the  form  if  prepared  and  semlprepared 
foods 

In  addition.  :h.inge«  In  the  farm-retaU 
price  spread  reflect  rising  processing  and  dis- 
tribution costs  throughout  the  marketing 
channel  For  example,  labor  coets  per  unit  of 
food  manufactured  by  the  food  Industry  ad- 
van  ed  22  percent  during  the  15-  year  period. 
1960-ld«4 

HL'GX    MEHCHANDISTNC    COSTS 

Furthermore  mcreaaed  advertlslr.g  ex- 
pendlturea  added  to  the  coats  >f  m^-rkellng 
food  TTie  comjnlasion  indicated  that  "the 
ooetxiest  Item  in  retailers'  sales  promotlaa  la 
trad:ni{  staxnpe  '  Stamps  were  little  used  by 
food  retailers  In  1350  but  cost  them  about 
$680  million  out  of  an  eaumated  $2  1  billion 
promotion  effort  in  1964  The  cjmmlasloD 
concluded  that  the  added  xmt  af  trading 
■tamps  IS  generally  passed  -in  to  the  con- 
sumer la  the  form  of  higher  food  prices 

Finally,  retailers'  i.c«ts  have  .ucreased  oe- 
caoje  of  such  services  and  sunemtlea  as  park- 
ing lots,  air  conditioning,  roomier  storea.  and 
greater  variety 

Collectively  the  above  facts  provide  consid- 
erable insight  Into  the  reasons  for  rising  re- 
tall  food  prices  Hiwever.  the  report  pro- 
vides Uttie  m  the  wiy  if  explanation  for  the 
depressed  farm  level  prices  d'arlng  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties  or  for  the  recent  Ln- 
creaseg  in  far  product  prices 

INDCSTBT    CONCXfrrSATD) 

The  commission  points  with  some  al.irm  at 
the  tendency  of  the  food  industry  to  become 
highly  concentrated  in  the  hands  >f  a  few 
large  firms  Asserting  that  fxxl  marketing 
Anna  tend  to  grow  much  larger  than  necea- 
sary  to  be  fully  efBclent,  the  cimmlsslon 
urges  positive  action  by  regulatory  agencies 
to  prevent  horlzont.al  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions by  the  largest  Arms  in  each  concen- 
trated branch  of  the  food  industry  " 

Although  the  repirt  emphasizes  th  it  the 
consumer  Is  well-served  by  the  food  Industry. 
It  maintains  that  current  practices  fall  short 
of  giving  consumers  information  needed  for 
•klllful  buying  Proposals  to  help  the  con- 
sumer get  the  moat  for  her  money  include 
consumer  grading  for  "all  foods  for  which 
such  grades  are  feasible;"  establishment  of 
standaxds  of  identity  "far  all  f  wds  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  a  definite  product 
category  and  for  which  standards  ure  prac- 
ticable "  elimination  of  deceptive  packaging 
and  labeling  and  a  centralized  consumer 
agency  established  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government." 

On  the  pr  xlucer  side  of  the  market,  the 
commission  concluded  that  farmers  have 
been  ilgnlflcantiy  affected  by  fundamental 
changes  in  the  food  industry,  such  as  specl- 
Ocatlon  buying  vertical  Integration  and 
rising  price  spreads  The  commU5lon  con- 
tends that  these  JeveiOpments  "Pose  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  que8tu>n  of  how 
farmers  car.  obtain  sufficient  bargaining 
stre;igth  to  defend  their  prices  and  other 
terms  of  sale  " 

STUKNOTHXN    PaOOtTCCa   OBCAtTtKATlONS 

To  strengtnen  the  farmers'  bargaining 
pjsltlTn.  the  commission  recommends  In- 
creased use  if  producer  cooperatives  and 
federal  marketing  orders  and  agreements 
Furthermore  the  commission  profxised  a 
new  derlce  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Board  "  ElssenUallv  an  exterision 
of  the   Marketing  Order   Pnigri.-r.    M.^rke'   !i^ 


Boards  cf)Uld  C)e  voted  Int^i  effect  by  the  pro- 
ducers with  the  primary  purp<;>8e  of  perform- 
ing group  marketing  actlvltlea  In  the  farm 
sale  of  a  particular  commodity  " 

Other  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mission relate  to  regulation  of  competition 
In  the  marketing  of  perishable  farm  foods, 
the  need  tor  more  C'lmplete  and  accurate 
market  inf  irmatl'n,  deelrablllty  of  greater 
uniformity  am^ng  state  regulations  affecting 
the  food  Industry  licensing  of  locul  livestock 
markeU.  use  if  the  US  Public  Health  Code 
for  milk  inspection,  a  study  of  advertising 
rates,  improvement  of  price  data  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  supervision 
of  futures  trading  in  livestock,  meat,  coffee, 
and  sugar  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority 

The  ftnal  report  was  not  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  commission  metnbers.  In 
fact,  six  of  the  IS  members  dissented  and 
submitted  minority  statements  The  fact 
that  members  of  the  commission,  after  ex- 
amining the  same  material,  reached  svich 
diverse  conclusions  would  indicate  a  differ- 
ence In  the  pblloeophy  and  background  with 
which  they  approached  the  study  Those 
members  who  signed  the  majority  report  are 
Pred  J  Marshall.  Minnesota  Parmer.  Elmer 
R  Klehl.  Dean.  College  of  Agriculture.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Senator  Warren  O 
Macnvson.  Washington.  Senator  Gale  W 
McOes.  Wyoming;  Senator  Phu-h*  A  Hart, 
Michigan.  Representative  Lionor  K  Srixi- 
VAN.  Missouri.  Representative  Glenn  C 
Ct'NNiNGHAM.  Nebraska;  Representative  Ben- 
jamin S  Rc>8«NTHAi..  New  York;  and  Phil  S 
Olbaon.  Retired  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  California.  Those  who  entered 
minority  rep-^rts.  disagreeing  with  the  ma- 
jority In  many  essential  points,  are  William 
M  Batten.  J  C  Penney  Co  .  Albert  K  Mitch- 
ell. New  Mexico  Rancher;  Senator  Th«us- 
TON  B  Morton  Kentucky;  Senator  Roman 
L  HRfSKA.  Nebraska  Representative  Gra- 
1I.4M  m-HCEt,!..  Texas,  and  Rep  reeenta  live 
I'ATniaiiNE  Mat    Washington 

MINoRrrY    DISSENTED 

Objections  by  the  minority  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  manner  In  which  parts  of 
the  study  were  conducted,  and  the  nature 
of  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission 
The  dissenters  felt  that  the  commission  ex- 
ceeded Its  charge  In  making  recommenda- 
tions for  spectflc  legislative  and  administra- 
tive changes  that  would  affect  the  food  In- 
dustry In  addition,  the  minority  refuted 
evidence  indicating  that  the  food  industry 
la  characterized  by  high  and  growing  concen- 
tration of  ownership  and  power 

Thus,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  Intensive 
study  costing  about  t3  million,  substantial 
disagreement  remained  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain facts  about  the  food  industry  as  well  as 
what  should  be  done  to  Improve  Its  perform- 
ance 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I3  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not.  morn- 
Ing  business  Is  closed 


FOREIGN  .ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  which  will 
be  stated 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
17788'  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rt^uest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
am  about  to  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that 
when  the  call  of  the  qu(.nim  has  been 
concluded,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore!.  chairman  of  the 
committee  handling  the  pending  legis- 
lation, be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  Is 
recognized. 

r.VANtMOrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
after  talking  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  and  other  interested 
Senators,  and  with  their  approval  and,  I 
hope,  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tlnguLshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
iMr  Pastore!,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  have 
made  their  opening  statements,  there  be 
a  time  allocation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment  and  3  hours  on  the  bill,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  b^-tween  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  and  those 
who  propose  amendments;  the  time  on 
the  bill  itself  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  or 
whomever  they  may  designate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  M.ANPnELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  In  the  unammous-con.scnt  re- 
quest— and  I  forgot  this — that  at  around 
3  o'clock  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  iMr  LausoieI  be  recognized  for  10 
or  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request '^  There  be- 
ing none,  it  will  be  included  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

TTie  unanimous-consent  agreement  a^ 
reduced  to  writing  Ls  as  follows: 

t.'NA.NIMOUS-CONSI.VT  ACRCXMENT 

Oriered  That,  effecUve  after  speeches  by 
Senators  Pastors  and  Sal'tonstali.,  major- 
ity and  minority  managers  of  the  bill,  during 
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the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
177881.  mfiking  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion. 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader;  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
-imendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him  Provuied  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
.imendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Provided  further.  That  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Lausche]  be  granted  15  minutes 
around  3  pm,  to  speak,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  recom- 
mends appropriation.s  in  the  amount  of 
$3,603,473,500.  This  is  a  decrease  un- 
der the  House  bill  of  $575,300,  and  $341.- 
621,500  under  the  budget  estimates. 

For  the  foreign  economic  assistance 
program  in  title  I  of  the  bin.  the  House 
committee  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,267,762,000.  However,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
general  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
placing  a  celling  on  the  amount  which 
would  be  available  for  economic  assist- 
ance at  $2,222,065,800.  The  effect  of  this 
language  ceiling  was  to  reduce  the  bill 
a.s  reported,  for  economic  assistance,  by 
$45,696,200  The  committee  has  stricken 
this  limitation  on  the  overall  foreign 
economic  assistance  program.  It  is  the 
View  of  the  committee  that,  rather  than 
placing  a  ceiling  in  the  bill,  any  increases 
or  decreases  should  be  allocated  to  the 
individual  appropriation  line  Items. 

For  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  contains 
tiie  foreign  economic  and  military  as- 
si.stance  programs  as  distinguished  from 
other  titles  which  concern  related  agen- 
cies, the  committee  is  recommending 
J3.046.490,500.  consisting  of  $2,206,490,- 
500  for  economic  assistance  and  $840 
aiillion  for  military  assistance.  The 
amount  recommended  is  10  percent  un- 
der the  budget  estimates. 

The  sums  recommended  are  divided  In- 
to different  appropriation  line  items. 

The  first  one  concerns  technical  co- 
'pe ration  and  development  grants,  for 
Thich  the  committee  has  provided  $200 
aiillion  Approximately  one-third  of  this 
amount  will  be  used  to  supply  American 
-Wlls  and  know-how  to  the  developing 
^.atlons  of  Africa.  Another  40  percent  of 
■his  sum  will  finance  the  development 
itrant  programs  in  the  Far  East,  Near 
East,  and  south  Asia  areas  of  the  world. 
TTie  grants  made  available  under  this 
program  train  teachers,  public  health 
experts,  agricultural  specialists,  and 
Jther  personnel  needed  to  support  de- 


velopment. In  some  instances,  grants 
are  used  to  establish  or  improve  basic 
facilities  such  as  communications  and 
transport. 

The  committee  approved  the  sum  of 
$11,989,000  for  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad.  This  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  these  Institutions  to  strengthen 
their  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
countries  and  regions  in  which  they  are 
located.  These  institutions  provide  cen- 
ters for  the  demonstration  of  American 
educational  ideas  and  practices.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  sum,  language  in  the 
bill  authorizes  a  grant  of  Israeli  pounds 
in  the  amount  of  $1  million  to  the  Hadas- 
sah-Hebrew  University  Medical  Center 
in  Jerusalem. 

For  International  organizations  and 
programs,  the  committee  has  approved 
$140,433,000,  together  with  $7,102,000  in 
unobUgated  balances  remaining  from 
fiscal  year  1966— $70  mllUon  of  this  total 
sum  will  be  used  for  the  United  Nations 
development  program.  Another  $13  mil- 
lion wUl  be  used  for  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund.  In  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  children's 
fund,  the  United  States  also  furnishes 
dried  skim  milk  under  title  m  of  Public 
Law  480.  This  appropriation  line  item 
also  Includes  $33  mllUon  for  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Ptmd,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  World  Bank  and  is 
financing  a  10-year  program  to  construct 
works  in  Pakistan  to  replace  waters  al- 
located to  India  under  the  Indus  Waters 
Treaty. 

For  supporting  assistance,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  $715  million,  an  increase  of  $25 
million  over  the  House  bill.  The  funds 
provided  under  this  appropriation  are 
used  primarily  to  provide  aid  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  to  build  the  overall 
strength  of  less-developed  nations 
threatened  by  Communist  expansion 
and  to  avert  dangerous  instability  in 
sensitive  areas.  The  program  contem- 
plated In  the  budget  estimate  v.'as  .$550 
million  for  South  Vietnam  and  the  bal- 
ance was  for  all  of  the  other  countries 
meeting  the  criteria  set  out  for  this  type 
of  aid. 

The  committee  recommendation  of 
$70  million  for  the  contingency  fund  is 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  allowed  in  the  House  bill. 
These  funds  are  provided  to  enable  the 
President  to  meet  urgent  assistance 
needs  that  are  either  unforeseen  or  can- 
not be  accurately  dtefined  in  advance. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
is  the  liatln  American  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  concurred  with  the  House 
and  recommends  $87,700,000  for  the 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grant  program.  This  program  is  similar 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  I 
described  a  few  minutes  ago,  except  that 
it  applies  only  to  the  coimtries  of  Latin 
America. 

The  other  program  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  for  development  loans, 
and  the  committee  has  reduced  the 
House  bill  by  $25  million,  recommending 
an  appropriation  of  $395,300,000.  It  is 
anticipated  that  carryovers,  reimburse- 


ments, and  recoveries  totaling  $32,596.- 
000  will  be  available  in  addition  to  this 
new  appropriation,  which  will  enable  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  fund  a  total  program  of  $427,896  000 
Our  Nation's  aid  efforts  are  focused  pri- 
marily on  development  assistance  in 
Latin  America.  Dollar  repayable  devel- 
opment loans  are  the  major  tools  used 
by  AID  in  this  program.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  these  loans  are  for 
specific  projects— for  example,  irriga- 
tion works,  private  industrial  facUities 
and  powerplants. 

For  the  major  development  loan  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  approved  the 
V^  °f,.*527  milhon.  This  amount  is 
$W  million  under  the  House  bill.  When 
the  committee  allowance  of  $527  million 
IS  added  to  the  unobligated  balances  ear- 
ned forward,  anticipated  recoveries  and 
receipts,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be 
available  a  total  of  $647,278,000  to 
nuance  this  program  in  fiscal  vear  1967 
S'.'f  ^^  ^^^-  ^^^  financing  will  fali 
fn  fh.  n,  f  requirements  contemplated 
J^o  ^^  illustrative  program  presented  to 
the  Congress  earlier  this  year  and,  con- 
^^"^""y-some  belt-tightening  on  the 
part  of  AID  will  be  necessary 

bilt hl^?h=  w^  provision  included  in  the 
f>^Hc\!^  ^°!f!  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
cS  Zf^y."^  ^°'  development  loans  to 
cairj  out  the  provisions  of  section  205 
fy.}^^  authorization  act.  Section  205  of 
the  authorization  act  provided  that  10 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  f^S 

only  for  transfer  to   the  International 

Development  Association,   the  Intema- 

lonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and^- 

Corr:S^on°^  ^"^  international  Finance 

effert^offh^/  "^  '^^  committee  that  the 
effect  of  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
and  the  restriction  in  section  205  of  the 
authorization  act,  is  that  10  percent  of 
the  development  loan  funds  ^e1?ozen 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  has  rV- 
moved  the  House  restriction,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  entire  matter  should 
be  discussed  fully  in  conference  with  the 
managers  from  the  House  of  Repreinta! 

For   administrative   expenses   of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 

bm  S^vT""^  ""^^  ^"^^«^^  the  HoJLe 
bUl  by  the  amount  of  $1,573,500.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  commit 
tee.  plus  unobligated  balances  whucTar^ 
contlriued  available,  will  provide  a  sum 
which  is  $6,500  less  than  the  amount 
available  for  administrative  expenses  ?n 
J.^^!  year  1966.  The  committee  has  pro- 
vided $3,255,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  Stat^  L 
increase  of  $155,000  over  the  House  bUl 
For  the  military  assistance  program,' 

bill  by  $15  million  in  order  to  provide  a 
total  of  $840  million.  This  sum  is  $77 
million  less  than  the  budget  estimate 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  advised  the 
committee  that  subsequent  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  original  budget  estimate 
a  requirement  of  $12  million  developed 
to  cover  certain  indirect  costs  in  Korea; 
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an  additional  i35  million  was  found  nec- 
essary to  cover  Increased  ammunition 
ooats  In  Laos:  &nd,  in  addition  to  the 
budget  estimate,  115  million  was  needed 
to  cover  the  equipment  costs  associated 
with  the  Increased  manning  of  Thai 
forces  and  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  rapidly 
exiMuidins  counterlnsurgency  effort  in 
Thailand.  In  view  of  these  subsequent 
requirements  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amount  recommended  Is  $77  million 
less  than  the  budget  estimate,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  make  a  careful  review  of  each  coun- 
try's program  In  order  to  live  within  the 
amounts  provided  In  this  bill. 

F\)r  the  first  time,  none  of  the  funds 
OOQtalned  herein  will  be  used  to  support 
the  South  Vletnameee  Armed  Forces, 
since  the  military  assistance  to  these 
forces,  as  well  as  to  other  free  world 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Is  being  funded 
In  the  regular  annual  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

I  now  turn  to  titles  n  and  HI  of  the 
bUl. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  sum 
of  $110  million  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  authorization 
and  the  amount  of  the  House  bill  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  are  a  total  of  13.442 
volunteers  and  trainees  In  the  Peace 
Corps  as  of  June  30.  1966.  The  number 
in  each  country  is  ouUined  on  page  15  of 
the  committee  report. 

For  the  RyuJcyu  Islands,  the  committee 
has  approved  the  amount  of  the  budget 


estimate  and  the  amount  of  the  House 
bill.  $14,893,000.  and  $21,040,000  to  pay 
pretreaty  claims,  authorized  In  Public 
Law  89-296 

i\)T  the  Cuban  refugee  program,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $51  mllhon. 

The  migration  and  refugee  assistance 
program  under  the  Department  of  Slate 
will  receive  a  total  of  $6,050,000  under  the 
committee  bill 

The  bill  contains  $250  million  for  the 
investment  in  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  $104  million  for  the 
subscription  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Export- 
Import  Baiik  of  Washington  is  author- 
ized to  have  operating  expenses  during 
fiscal  year  1967  at  a  figure  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,108,241,000.  The  committee  re- 
port explains  the  necessity  for  these  and 
all  the  other  appropriations  contained  in 
the  bill  In  detail,  and  should  there  be  any 
questions,  of  course.  I  shall  be  only  too 
.{lad  to  answer  any  question  on  the  part 
of  any  Senator 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnte-d  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table,  found  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report,  which  reflects  the  budget  esti- 
mate's and  the  House  and  Senate  allow- 
ances for  titles  I,  II.  and  III.  and  the 
grand  total  of  all  titles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 


/Summary  of  Uu  bili 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as 
original  text.  pro\ided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island?  Without  objection. 
the  amendments  are  considered  and 
acreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  will  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
u  follows : 

On  page  3.  Uoe  3.  KiX»r  "402",  to  atrlke  out 
"taBO.OOO.OOO"  und  InMrt    -8715.000.000" 

On  p«ig«  3.  Un«  B.  after  "253".  to  •trlke  out 
"#430300.000"  and  Inaert  "$395,300,000" 

On  page  3.  line   14.  after  "(a)",  to  strike 
out  "8500.000,000"  and  Inaert    -«537  000  000' 
ajod.  In  line  17.  after  tlie  word  "expended",  to 
■trlke  out  the  colon  and  "Provided,,  Ttvat  no 
part  of   this   appropriation   nxay   be   uaed   u_> 


carry  out  the  provision*  of  section  20S  of  the 
Por^lgn  Assistance  Act  of  19«1.  as  amended  ' 

On  page  3.  line  21,  after  "i  a  i ",  to  strike  out 
•854.340.000"  and  Insert  "855  813,500" 

On  page  4  line  1.  after  the  word 
'amended'  to  strike  out  "83.100.000"  and 
Insert     83 j65  000" 

On  page  5  line  4.  after  "United  SUtes".  to 
strike  out  "8828,0O0.0OO"  and  insert  "8840.- 
000. iXX)" 

On  page  12,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out 
Sbc  118  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  aggregate  ti'tal  amount 
appropriated  for  Economic  Assistance  under 
UUe  I  of  ibia  Act  sbaU  not  exceed  82.232.- 
0«5.800  '" 

On  page  15  line  13.  after  "United  Slates'", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "or  in  otherwise  pro- 
viding aid  to  refugees  within  the  United 
States  " 

Mr  PASTORE  I  state  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
L<:>ulslana  IMr  EllenderI.  who  has  just 
come  to  the  Chamber,  that  there  has  been 
entered  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  time  limitation  on  amendments, 
and  that  there  is  a  3-hour  limitation  on 
the  bill  Itself;  and  any  time  he  wishes.  I 


shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him.  as  he  sees 
fit 

Mr  EI -LENDER.  How  much  time  has 
been  allowed  on  amendments? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question,  may  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  be  stated? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  1-hour  limitation  on  each  amendment, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  3  hours  on  the 
bill,  which  will  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  limitation  does  not  begin  until 
after  the  preliminary  statements  of  the 
two  managers  have  been  made. 

Is  there  to  be  an  opening  statement 
on  the  bill  by  the  minority  side? 

Mr  PASTORE  Not  that  I  know  of. 
We  are  ready  for  amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  raiik- 
Ing  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  TMr 
S.^L"^oNSTALLl.  does  not  intend  to  make 
an  Introductory  statement,  but  will 
participate  in  the  debate  later. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct  The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  and  I  are  in  full 
agreement.    I  support  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  limitation  becomes  eCfective  at  thi.s 
point,  and  the  bill  is  open  to  amendment 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag^  20.  after  line  7.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

"Sec  404  Effective  October  1.  1966,  t.:e 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  Is  authorlzod 
to  fix  the  groea  compensation  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Majority  at  not  to  exceed  825- 
81105  per  anum  no  long  as  the  poeltlon  is 
held  by  the  present  incumbent" 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  lor 
1  minute. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  »ill  permit  flexlbilit.v 
In  the  statutory  salary  of  the  position  of 
Secretary  for  the  Majority,  will  be  appii- 
cable  only  so  long  as  the  present  incum- 
bent holds  the  position. 

Tlie  amendment  affects  no  other  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader.  w;'h 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
conunittee 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  majority  leader.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  that  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  Ls  clearly  understood,  by 
me  at  least,  and  I  think  we  should  vote 
on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  [Putting 
the  question! 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  4.  strike  "8840  mllUon".  and 
insert  the  following:   ■"»792  mUllon". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  merely  to 
cut  back  the  amount  for  military  assist- 
ance to  the  sum  that  was  voted  by  the 
Senate  when  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  recently  considered. 

If  my  amendment  should  be  adopted 
there  will  be  available  $792  million  for 
military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chubch]  which 
proposed  a  $100  million  reduction  in  mil- 
itary assistance  when  the  authorization 
bill  was  considered.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  previously  de- 
creased the  original  amount— that  is, 
the  budgeted  estimate — by  $25  million 
So  that  a  total  of  $125  million  was  cut 
by  the  Senate  from  the  original  amoimt 
requested  by  the  administration. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  debate  on  the  authorl- 
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zatlon  bill,  I  cannot  see  how  a  Senator 
can  vote  to  provide  fimds  to  furnish  mil- 
itary equliHnent  to  Pakistan  and  India. 
But  that  Is  what  will  happen  if  the 
amoxmt  recommended  by  the  committee 
Is  appropriated  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  were  astounded 
not  too  many  months  ago  when  India 
and  Pakistan  engaged  In  war  and  used 
military  equipment,  on  both  sides. 
marked  "Made  in  America."  I  think  it 
shameful.  What  I  propose  to  do  by  this 
amendment  Is  delete  any  of  the  funds 
programed  for  military  aid  to  these  two 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  item 
in  the  bill  that  I  feel  should  be  deleted, 
and  It  Is  the  Item  for  credit  assistance. 
The  military  assistance  program  con- 
tains an  estimate  of  $56.6  million  to  add 
to  the  revolving  fimd  that  is  used  to 
finance  the  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
countries  all  over  the  world.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  so  troubled  now. 
The  sale  of  this  military  equipment  to 
emerging  coimtries  Is  the  last  thing  we 
should  be  doing;  but  there  is  this  $567 
million  In  this  bill  to  step  up  this 
program. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
authorization  bill  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate 2  years  ago,  I  was  successful  in  hav- 
ing an  amendment  adopted  limiting  the 
amount  of  military  equipment  to  be 
made  available  to  the  African  nations. 
However,  as  with  all  amendments  adopt- 
ed In  the  Senate,  there  is  always  a  loop- 
hole, whereby  the  President  may  increase 
the  amount  If  in  his  opinion  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  security  to  make  funds 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  review 
the  history  of  that  matter  now.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  fail  to  mention  that  our 
African  military  assistance  program  is 
going  to  get  us  In  trouble  some  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  voted  less 
than  2  months  ago  for  the  very  amount 
to  which  I  am  suggesting  we  reduce  the 
bill.  The  military  program  will  still  have 
at  its  disposal  $792  million  under  my 
proposal.  My  amendment  would  simply 
cut  $48  million  from  the  amount  in  the 
bill,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  figure  that 
the  Senate  agreed  to  within  the  last  2 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  It  crys- 
tal clear  that  this  cut  would  not  affect 
any  military  equipment  that  should  be 
made  available  to  South  Vietnam,  South 
Korea,  or  any  other  coimtry  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  I  cannot 
give  the  amoimt,  but  a  goodly  part  of 
this  cut  would,  if  enacted,  make  it  im- 
possible for  our  Government  to  make 
military  aid  available  to  Pakistan  and 
India.  SecoiMily,  the  amount  that  has 
been  set  aside  or  requested  in  the  bill  for 
the  sale  on  credit  of  military  equipment 
would  also  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  $56 
million  is  eliminated  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  have  on  hand,  by  way  of  a 
carryover,  almost  $139  million  in  the  re- 
volving fund  that  is  used  to  finance  the 
sale  of  military  equipment.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  McNamara  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  and.  of  course. 
he  urged  that  we  put  in  this  $56  miUion. 


The  only  argument  he  could  advance  was 
that  it  would  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  need  only  refer  to  what  is  happening 
now  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  spend- 
ing there  at  the  rate  of  around  $2  billion 
a  month.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
amount.  We  started  there  in  a  small 
way  only  a  few  years  ago  but  it  has  now 
grown  into  a  hot  war. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  have  that  sit- 
uation in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
more  equipment  we  make  available  to 
these  emerging  nations  the  more  is  the 
danger  for  us  in  my  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
all  right  to  send  some  equipment  there 
for  internal  security.  I  have  never  ob- 
jected to  that.  But  as  I  have  exhibited 
to  the  Senate  on  many  occasions  the 
original  purpose  was  to  provide  money  In 
order  to  furnish  emerging  countries  with 
equipment  for  internal  security.  As 
time  went  on  these  sums  were  Increased 
to  the  point  where  this  equipment  was 
more  than  was  needed  for  internal  secu- 
rity and  in  certain  instances  made  it  pos- 
sible for  these  nations  to  attack  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
action  on  the  bill.  However.  I  wish 
merely  to  repeat  that  this  amendment 
would  in  no  manner  affect  our  military 
assistance  to  any  other  country  except 
the  two  I  have  mentioned,  plus  depriving 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  going 
into  the  business  of  creating  or  adding  to 
the  revolving  fund  that  now  exists  for 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  abroad  to 
almost  any  country  they  choose  Of 
course,  we  decide  who  they  will  be.  but 
I  am  not  privileged  now  to  say  what 
countries  will  get  this  credit.  There 
are  some  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
There  are  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
other  areas  of  the  world.  The  chances 
are.  If  a  war  should  develop  in  those 
areas,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  viall 
be  called  upon  to  go  Into  the  breach. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this  en- 
tire matter  was  thrashed  out  before  the 
Senate  only  2  months  ago.  I  cannot 
offer  any  additional  arguments  .^except 
to  say  that  they  are  the  same  arguments 
which  were  made  at  that  time.  I  hope 
and  pray.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
accepts  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  cut  of  $48  million  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Senate  in 
the  authorization  procedure  did  vote 
$792  million.  But  the  fact  stUl  remains 
that  at  the  time  the  House  had  passed 
an  authorization  of  $917  million.  The 
further  fact  remaiias  that  the  House  has 
reduced  the  amount  in  the  appropriation 
bill  to  $825  million.  There  Is  a  cut  of 
$50  million  below  the  figure  that  was 
agreed  to  In  the  authorization  bill  and 
that  figure  was  $875  million. 

After  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Republican  Member  we  recommended  a 
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rwtoratlon   of   only   $15   million,   which 
brings  the  figure  to  W40  million 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  or  the  motive 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr  Ellindkr  He  has 
worked  assiduously  on  these  forenjn  aid 
bilU.  although  he  is  inclined  tp  look  at 
them  askance 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  original  appropriation  requested  was 
$917  million.  Thla  request  has  been 
sharply  reduced  The  authorization  act 
reduced  It  to  $875  million  That  is  the 
flgrure  arrived  at  in  conference.  The 
House  appropriated  $825  million,  almost 
flOO  million  below  the  original  request 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
the  Senate  restored  $15  million,  to  the 
level  which  I  pointed  out,  of  $840  million. 

Mr.  President,  If  this  figure  Is  once 
again  to  be  adjusted  It  should  be  an  ad- 
Jiistment  upward  and  certainly  not 
downward. 

Since  Secretary  McNamara  testified  t- 
the  committee  about  5  months  ago.  re- 
quirements have  Increased  beyond  the 
original  estimate  of  $917  million  In  new 
funds  and  a  $1,027  million  program — at 
the  same  time  that  dollar  availabilities 
h»ve  diminished  The  military  assist- 
ance program  cannot  absorb  further  cuts 
and  do  the  Job  It  Is  Intended  to  do  and 
must  do. 

First  The  estimated  MAP  for  fiscal 
ye&T  1967  Lncluded  a  full  $850  mil- 
lion of  hard-core  requirements  that  we 
cannot  fall  to  satisfy  without  serit)U.s 
Jeopardy  to  the  national  Interest  The.se 
requirements  Include  $617  million  for 
eight  key  countries  on  the  Slno-Sovlet 
borders;  $33  million  to  four  additional 
countries  In  which  we  need  continuing 
access  to  Important  bases  and  installa- 
tions: and  another  $200  rmlUon  of  firm 
requirements.  Including  minimum  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Second  We  are  now  faced  with  addi- 
tional requirements — Secretary  McNa- 
mara reported  these  Increases  In  an 
August  5  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  HaydenI 

About  $62  million  represents  Increased 
military  assistance  requirements  for 
Thailand.  Laos  and  Korea; 

The  rest  is  additional  expenses  result- 
ing from  the  need  to  move  SHAPE  head- 
quarters from  France  to  Beli^lum 

Third.  This  means  that  virtually  no 
funds  will  be  available  to  meet  other  mili- 
tary a.ssLstance  requirements  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  further  cut 
would  not  only  eliminate  these  pro«r  jjns. 
but  also  jeopardize  the  hard-core  MAP 
requirements  essential  to  our  national 
security. 

Mr  President,  the  one  thought  I  want 
to  leave  with  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
is  that  I  think  It  Is  dangerous  for  the 
Senate  to  reduce  military  assistance  We 
have  listened  to  testimony  before  our 
committee  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  subject  and  they  assure  us  these 
are  military  assistance  requirements 
necessary  throughout  the  entire  world 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  process  for  us 


to    m.iaipuia'.e    tht-je    (u:;dA    do'Anwa.'-d 
deeper  than  they  have  already  been  cut 

I  repeat,  it  Is  true  that  In  the  author- 
ization the  Senate  did  vote  the  figure  of 
$792  million,  but  It  is  also  true  that,  in 
conference,  that  figure  was  made  $875 
million  and  wc  agreed  to  that  conference 
report  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  cut  the  figure  of 
$875  million  down  to  $825  million  and 
tnat  we  are  only  restoring  $15  million 
of  the  $50  million  that  was  requested — 
placing  the  figure  back  to  $840  million 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr  Ellender], 
for  whijm  I  have  the  highest  respect,  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr  PASTORE     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  re- 
quires 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr  SAI.TON'STALI.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island 

Mr  President.  I  shall  be  brief.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  are  In 
agreement  on  the  figure  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  submitted. 
I  cite  s<:ime  figures,  perhaps  the  .same 
figures  the  Senator  from  Rhode  island 
has  cited,  but  perhaps  in  a  little  different 
way.  which  I  hope  will  emphasize  why 
the  report  from  our  committee  Is  a  cor- 
rect one  and  why  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  Senate  bill  is  $35  ralUlon  less  than 
the  amount  authorized,  and  $77  million 
less  than  the  President's  request  We 
have  also  been  informed,  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  that  request,  that  there  are 
increased  re<]uirements  for  military  as- 
sistance to  Thailand.  Laos,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  which  total  about  $62 
million. 

In  Justlflcatlon  of  the  amount  that 
our  committee  has  recommended,  $717 
million  in  the  President's  request  Is  re- 
quired for  the  eight  forward  defense 
countries.  $33  million  is  required  for  the 
four  additional  coimtries  where  we  need 
access  to  important  bases  and  installa- 
tions; $90  million  Is  to  fund  the  US 
share  of  the  NATO  Infrastructure  and 
International  Military  Headquarters 
costs 

So  that  this  appropriation  that  we 
have  recommended  may  even  be  too  lit- 
tle when  all  the  bills  are  In 

What  are  the  eight  forward  defense 
countries'* 

In  southeast  Asia,  which  we  know 
about.  Laos  and  Thailand  Then  we  have 
Taiwan  the  PhlUlppines,  and  Korea. 
Also  Greece,  which  has  been  so  helpful 
to  us  since  the  days  when  President  Tru- 
man established  NATO  policy  In  that 
area,  and  Turkey,  another  country 
touching  right  on  the  Communist  circle; 
and,  Iran. 


We  do  not  icnow  what  the  final  com- 
mitments to  these  countries  will  be,  but 
we  do  know  that  If  there  Is  a  cut  as  sub- 
stantial as  that  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  It 
must  come  In  the  military  tissistance  to 
those  countries  which  have  been  so  help- 
ful In  keeping  the  peace  and  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  will  receive  the 
largest  amounts  from  this  military  as- 
sistance program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  has 
stated,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  Intimated,  the  original  House 
authorization  was  $917  million.  The 
Senate  cut  that  authorization  to  $792 
million,  and  $875  million  was  the  confer- 
ence amount. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  do  would  be  to  cut 
$48  million  from  the  appropriation  we 
recommend  and  take  it  back  to  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Senate— that 
Ls.  $792  million,  which  is  $83  million  un- 
der the  authorization  that  was  approved 
by  the  conference.  The  amount  we  are 
recommending,  $840  million,  is  well  with- 
in the  conference  authorization  of  $875 
million,  and  Is  vitally  needed  for  mili- 
tar>-  assistance  in  these  countries  in  the 
forward  areas  which  mean  so  much  to 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Without  elaborating  any  further.  I 
hope  tliat  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
Appropriations  Committee  amount  for 
mllitar>'  assistance  this  year,  and  will  re- 
ject the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  evi- 
dently my  good  friends  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  did  not  listen  to 
my  arguments. 

I  repeat  that  my  amendment  does  not 
cut  at  all  on  any  of  the  countries  named 
In  this  document  to  which  the  Senator 
referred — not  one  penny. 

My  amendment  Is  aimed  at  cuttlnt; 
out  any  kind  of  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  or  India  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  My  amendment  also 
alms  at  curtailing  the  amount  to  be  put 
In  the  revolving  fund  to  sell  military 
hardware  on  credit  to  countries  all  over 
the  world     That  Is  all  it  does. 

I  failed  to  mention  a  while  ago  that 
when  Admiral  Heinz  wa.s  before  us.  I 
questioned  him  about  the  NATO  infra- 
.structure  in  Western  E^jrope.  for  which 
a  budge'  estimate  of  $90  million  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  and  I  a.^ked 
whether  all  of  that  money  would  be  used 
and  he  .said.  'No.  we  think  we  can  .save 
from  $4  5  million  to  $5  million  on  that 
Item  " 

I  repeat  .Mr  President,  that  the  cut 
I  rt-commend  can  be  made  without  in  any 
wav  affecting  the  military  assistance  that 
hos  been  requested  for  the  countries  lo- 
cated on  the  periphery  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
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bloc  countries,  such  as  Korea,  Thailand. 
Laos,  Taiwan,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 

My  amendment  would  necessitate  re- 
ductions in  military  assistance  to  only 
three  low-priority  areas. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  aid  that 
was  programed  for  India  and  Pakistan. 

Second,  it  would  eliminate  the  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1967  of  the  military  credit 
assistance  program. 

And.  finally,  it  would  reduce  from  the 
NATO  intrastructure  account  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  scheduled  to 
be  spent  in  France  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  budget  estimate  for  military  as- 
sistance contained  a  considerable  simi  for 
both  India  and  Pakistan.  I  carmot  di- 
vulge the  amounl  because  It  is  classified 
"secret."  But  Lord  knows  that  we 
should  not  be  granting  aid  to  these  two 
countries;  thus,  my  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  deletion  of  the  amount  of 
military  aid  that  was  initially  budgeted 
for  these  two  countries. 

Tlie  budget  estimate  also  contained 
$56.7  million  for  the  funding  of  the  mili- 
tary credit  assistance  program.  There 
is  no  question  that  these  funds  are  not 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1967.  According  to 
the  financial  statements  contained  in  the 
budget  appendix,  there  will  be  $138,663,- 

000  of  cash  on  hand  to  fund  credit  assist- 
ance sales  during  fiscal  year  1967.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Harold  Under,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  gave 
testimony  to  the  committee  to  the  effect 
that  a  considerable  sum  of  military  credit 
.sales  will  be  financed  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  m  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  budget  estimate  for  military  as- 
.sLstance  also  contained  ',"0  million  for 
NATO  infrastructure.  This  amount  Is 
$42  million  more  than  was  programed  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  $20 
million  more  than  was  used  for  this  pur- 
po.se  last  year. 

I  personaUy  feel  that  this  sum  can  be 
cut  back  considerably,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  permit  my  personal  feelings  to  dic- 
tate the  amount  that  should  be  cut  from 
NATO  Infrastructure.    On  the  contrary, 

1  prefer  to  be  completely  objective  and 
suggest  that  only  the  sum  recommended 
by  Admiral  Heinz  during  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  be  cut  from  the 
blU. 

In  this  connection,  I  lefer  Senators  to 
page  134  of  the  hearings  on  the  pending 
bill,  from  which  I  will  now  quote: 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  $90  mllllon. 
How  much  of  tliat  was  suppoeed  to  have  been 
spent  In  Prance? 

Admiral  Heinz.  About  $4.5  mllUon  of  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  spent  In  Prance 
under  the  original  program.  That  will  not 
be  spent  In  Prance, 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  provides 
for  a  reasonable  cut  in  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  military  assistance.  As 
I  pointed  out.  It  will  not  result  in  the 
elimination  of  any  program  to  any  coun- 
ti-y  except  the  aid  that  was  programed 
for  India  and  Pakistan.  Korea  will  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  contained  in  the 
budget  estimate.  The  full  amount  pro- 
gramed for  Thailand  and  Laos  will  also 
be  available,  as  will  the  sums  requested 
for  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Taiwan. 


I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  a 
question? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  definite 
amount  determined  for  any  one  countrj-. 
The  Illustrative  program  is  all  classified 
information. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  not 
correct,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  camiot 
state  the  amount  for  each,  but  an  esti- 
mate is  contained  in  the  budget  for  every 
country. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  to  the 
degree  that  Greece,  Turkey,  and  so  forth. 
will  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  but  from 
what  I  have  learned,  all  of  the  funds  will 
not  necessarily  go  to  Pakistan  or  India. 
because  none  of  them  may  go  there  at 
all.  It  is  generalized  now.  That  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  give  the 
amount,  but  a  sum  had  been  earmarked 
for'  Pakistan  and  India  in  the  initial 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need.  My 
friend  from  Louisiana  is  a  rather  in- 
genious man,  and  he  makes  a. rather  in- 
genious argument. 

Let  me  read  from  the  basic  act,  section 
503: 

OnrzKAL  ADTHOBrrr. — The  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  fumlBh  military  assistance  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, to  any  friendly  country  or  Inter- 
national organization,  the  assisting  of  which 
the  President  finds  will  strengthen  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  such  assistance. 

It  is  true  there  was  developed  a  work- 
sheet at  the  time  the  original  budget 
estimate  came  up  here,  and  it  is  true 
that  the  countries,  as  to  which  the  exact 
amounts  are  classified,  were  provided 
$917  million,  including  Pakistan  and 
India. 

It  is  also  true  that  when  the  contro- 
versy arose  between  Pakistan  and  India, 
the  President  under  the  authority  which 
he  has,  withheld  military  funds  to  Paki- 
stan and  India. 

We  are  assuming  here  that  when  we 
authorized  $917  million,  we  did  nothing 
to  cut  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  appropria- 
tion provided  is  $840  million.  So  some- 
body has  to  take  a  cut. 

That  estimate  was  made  5  months 
ago.  and  other  situations  have  arisen. 
One  of  the  important  ones  is  the  $12  mil- 
lion we  need  to  move  our  SHAPE  head- 
quarters from  Paris  to  Belgiiun.  That 
comes  from  military  assistance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  $90  million 
set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  we  had  $90  mil- 
lion for  irrfrastructure,  but  at  that  time 
they  did  not  calculate  the  $12  million 
required  for  the  move. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Admiral  Heinz  tes- 
tified they  could  do  it  with  $4 '/a  to  $5 
million  less  than  the  $90  million  esti- 
mated in  the  budget. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
There  will  be  a  saving  of  $4  or  $5  mil- 
lion on  that  transaction,  but  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  other  $12  mil- 
lion that  is  needed  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  for  Thailand,  Laos,  and  so 
forth.  So  the  requirement  is  even  above 
the  $917  million  requested  5  months  ago. 
In  view  of  that  fact  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  appropriation  has  been  re- 
duced to  S840  million.  I  am  saying  tliis 
afternoon  that,  somewhere,  somehow, 
the  President  will  have  to  make  a  cut 
The  idea  that  we  can  take  out  another 
large  sum  on  the  assiunption  that  it 
woulsi^o  to  India  and  Pakistan  should 
not  sw-ay  Members  of  this  body,  since  it 
is  an  assumption  and  not  reality.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  amount  was  S917  mil- 
lion when  the  bill  came  up  before  us, 
but  the  amount  that  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference report  was  not  $917  million;  it 
was  $875  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  !Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  15  years  I  have 
been  voting  for  practically  all  cuts  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  against 
final  passage.  I  have  voted  against  final 
passage  mostly  because  I  wanted  to  reg- 
ister a  protest  against  too  much  foreign 
assistance. 

Today  I  am  going  to  vote  against  a 
cut  in  military  assistance  because  there 
is  a  transferability  between  these  items 
of  10  percent. 

In  the  world  situation  as  it  is  today  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  we  may  not  have  to 
give  military  assistance  to  some  country 
we  are  not  even  thinking  of  now.  I  would 
rather  have  more  military  assistance 
ftmds  than  we  need  rather  than  run 
short  if  there  was  great  need  to  use  them. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  to  cut  this  military  assist- 
ance item. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  where  this  money 
Is  going,  also  intimating  that  it  is  classi- 
fied information.  However,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  say  publicly  that  the  military 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1967 
provides  for  Africa  $31.8  million.  In 
round  numbers. 

Latin  America  gets  S71.9  million.  In 
roimd  numbers. 

The  Far  East  gets  $387.3  million,  in 
round  numbers. 

The  Near  East  and  southeast  Asia  get 
S240.1  million,  in  round  numbers. 

Europe  gets  $36.1  million,  in  round 
numbers. 

In  addition,  U.S.  Forces  support  and 
MAP  administration  receives  as  follows: 
Infrastructure,  $90  million;  Interna- 
tional Military  Headquarters,  $20.4  mil- 
lion; regional  costs,  $68.9  million;  pro- 
gram administration,  $23.5  million; 
credit  assistance,  $56.7  million,  making  a 
total  of  SI, 027  million.  Deducting  re- 
coupments and  reapproprlations  of  $110 
million  leaves  a  total  of  $917  million. 
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I  mention  this  because  the  Senator 
from  Loulalana  mentioned  particularly 
Pakistan  and  India.  Paldstan  and  India 
%n  not  listed. 


I  ask  unanimous  conse-nt  that  the  table 
from  which  I  have  read  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 


M Hilary  assistance  pro-am,  fiscal  year  1967 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecoro,  as  follows. 


FtoMl  year  1967 

EatlmaU 

Fiscal  year  1067 

PropoMd  Train  Ins 
profmn  1  ool;  tat 
lot  (40)   1      (IT) 

Proposed 
ptocram 
far  (40) 

Training 

only  lor 

(12) 

Estimate 

Attk»: 

Congo  

Kthkipis 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

f 

"x 

Far  Bast — ConUnned 

Malayala  - 

X 

1     1      ■     ■     .            T 

PhUlpplnes 

XhaUand.                                       

X 
X 





To« 

Liberia 

Libya..     .— 

W87.34aiX» 

Mcrocoo ...... « ».«^ — - — — ... 

::~::::~ 

Nmt  BmI  ud  Sooth  Asia: 

X 

.Nigwta. 

X 

"x 



Oraaoa ^111. II 

Iran    

X 
X 

X 

Senagal .._ — _^-. — 

Tunlsto 

X 

..■.•  • 

Irau _..-_ 

X 

— i-. -..•■■  ■■ 

Tnt«l 

W.  SIS,  000 

Lebanon ..    

X 

1 

Nap^                                                        

X 

L*tlii  America 

HaodI  Arabia   .     .  

X 

X 

X 

Syria 

Bolwia.. 

BrmiU 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

"x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Turkey 

Yemen....™.. 

Totol 

X 

X 

Chile 



a4ai2S.aoa 

Costa  Rica.           .-    .»...    ... ... 





X 

X 
X 
X 

Pomliiicjul  Repabtle 

Eruixlur         — . 

Norw»y_ 

Portuia) - 

Spain — 

Total 

HofidiirM 

Jamaica 

Mexico  

x 

36. 129. 000 

N  lran«ua ~~ ~- 

C.8   Forces  support  and  MAP  administration: 

Intrastructure .          .     

International  MDItary  Ueadqaarters 

— - 

— - 



SO.  000.  000 

Peru    ■^• 

Uruguay 

Venetuals. 

2a400.  ono 

Regional  ooets 

«8, 801. 000 

X 

— 

Z3,SO0tO0O 

■ 



se.  700, 000 

n.  Ml  000 

Total                              -    

ToUL 

280,  Ml,  000 

Tot^  obllgmtkin&l  &uth<«1t7 - 

Far  Ea»l 

China.  Kepabllc  oi 

1. 027. 000. 000 
-110,000.000 

Laos  .;.'";™i™.-!ir — riiii..r..""i' 

X 
X 



Total          

917, 00ft  000 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALl..  Mr  President.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  statement  that 
Pakistan  and  India  will  not  be  In  some 
form  assisted,  but  when  these  revised 
estimates  came  up  totaling  $917  million. 
Pakistan  and  India  were  not  included 
•t  all. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  should  be  defeated 
and  that  we  should  vote  against  the  cut. 
As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  !  Mr 
YotTNO  1  has  said,  he  is  voting  for  a  higher 
amount  for  military  assistance  for  the 
first  time 

I  certainly  hope  the  Approprlatloris 
Committee's  request  will  be  followed. 

Mr  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  1  or  2  minutes  remaining 
which  he  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?  I  have  some  questions  to  ad- 
dress to  him. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Biir.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
total  amount  contained  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  the  same  amount  the  Sen- 
ate voted  2  months  ago  In  Its  authoriza- 
tion for  military  assistance? 

Ut.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correctly  advised   that,   in   the 


.Appropriations  Committee,  the  vote  was 
a  very  close  one  on  thl.s  matter  of  the 
amount  of  foreign  military  assistance? 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  vote  was 
13  to  13 

Mr  ELLENDER  It  was  13  to  13  on 
all  votes  except  military  assistance  on 
which  It  was  14  to  12 

Mr  MORSE  In  other  words,  the 
committee  itself,  which  heard  all  the 
evidence  and  the  witnesses,  was  very 
closely  divided  "^ 

Mr    ELLENDER.     Twelve  to  fourteen 

Mr  MORSE  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  correctly  Informed  that  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Ls  agreed  to.  the  President  will  be 
provided  with  discretionary  authority  to 
determine  for  hlm.self.  as  administrative 
policy,  where  cufs  shall  be  made? 

Mr  ELLENDER     Yes;  this  Is  true 

■What  I  have  arsrued  before  the  Senate 
today,  as  I  did  2  weeks  ago.  Is  that  In- 
cluded in  that  overall  amount  is  money 
provided  for  Pakistan  and  India,  and 
aLso  money  to  go  Into  the  revolving  fund. 
We  now  have  a  revolving  fund  of  $138 
million,  and  they  wish  to  Increase  that 
by  $56  rmlllon.  so  as  to  sell  on  credit  a 
lot  of  military  hardware  to  countries  of 
St^uth  and  Central  America,  Africa,  and 
all  over  the  world     I  am  opposed  to  that. 

Mr  MORSE  That  brings  me  to  my 
next  point  One  of  the  criticisms  leveled 
at  those  of  us  who  wish  to  reduce  what 


we  corLilder  to  be  an  Inexcusable  expend- 
iture of  taxpayers'  money  for  military 
assistance  In  many  parts  of  the  world  i.s 
that  II  we  vote  for  the  cut  the  Senator 
IS  proposing,  supposedly  we  will  be  Jeop- 
ardizing operations  In  Thailand,  Korea, 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
that  does  not  follow  at  all,  because  it  I.s 
not   proposed   to  say   to   the   President, 

■  You  cannot  spend  money  there,  "  but 

■  You  have  to  make  a  saving  by  making 
cuts  elsewhere  In  the  world"? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  himself  ha.^ 
mentioned  Pakistan  and  India,  and  the 
.sale  of  military  equipment  In  Latin 
.America.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
eLsewhere  What  about  Greece  and 
Turkey? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Not  affected 
Mr.  MORSE  They  are  not  affected^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  And 
since  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  ha.s 
mentioned  the  point,  the  Senate  will  re- 
member that  3  or  4  years  ago,  we  limited 
tiie  amount  of  military  assistance  t-n 
Africa  to  $25  million.  In  this  bill,  we 
have  $31  million  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. That  comes  about  because  of  the 
loophole  that  was  put  Into  the  amend- 
ment, leaving  It  to  the  President  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
would  endanger  our  security  by  not  In- 
creasing It  to  more  than  $25  million. 


But  £is  I  pointed  out,  and  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  wUl  agree,  we  have  not  bene- 
fited much  in  the  past  from  the  vast 
amount  of  money  we  have  spent  through 
the  military  assistance  we  have  given  our 
friends. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  wlU  yield 
for  a  moment  longer,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  not  only  support  his  amendment,  but  I 
shall  also  support,  before  the  day  Is  over, 
further  cuts  In  this  appropriation.  While 
I  think  some  military  aid  should  go  to 
Latin  America.  I  do  not  favor  the  type 
that  now,  In  large  measure,  goes  there. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  America,  I  think  the  type  of  mili- 
tary aid  we  have  been  furnishing  there 
has  been  a  great  mistake.  It  has  created 
more  communism  than  it  has  averted,  In 
my  opinion 

I  favor  tlie  type  of  military  aid  to 
Latin  America  which  they  need  In  order 
to  meet  internal  disturbances  that  In- 
volve threats  of  communism ;  but  they  do 
not  need  the  type  of  aid  which.  In  large 
measure,  we  have  been  giving.  'We  can 
cut  back  there,  and  we  can  cut  back,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  in  Pakistan 
and  India.  We  can  cut  back  on  the  sale 
of  some  of  this  equipment. 

As  my  last  comment.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  how  Congress  can  be  so  ready 
and  willing  to  cut  back  on  needed  do- 
mestic aid  programs,  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  economy  and 
domestic  tranquillity,  smd  then  treat 
military  aid  as  some  kind  of  budgetary 
sacred  cow.  We  have  a  duty  to  cut  back 
on  this  military  aid  program,  to  help 
meet  the  President's  hue  and  cry  about 
his  budgetary  problems.  This  Is  the 
place  to  do  the  cutting  first,  and  then 
turn  to  the  domestic  programs  later. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntjson],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNc].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbergeh], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corr],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  [Blr.  Williams]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Oruening),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  'Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dobunick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  ,  and 
the  Senator  fn»n  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jers^  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


[No.  281  t«g.] 

YEAS— 47 

Aiken 

Rrvln 

M0S£ 

Allott 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Oore 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jack£on 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Jordan.  N.C. 

RusseU,  8.C. 

B\irdlclc 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Simpson 

Cannon 

liOng,  La. 

Talmadge 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Cotton 

McClellan 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dlrluen 

McOoyem 

Young,  Ohio 

Ellender 

Morse 

NAYS— 27 

Baas 

Kuchel 

Pastore- 

Carlson 

Lauscbe 

Pearson 

Pong 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Hlekenlooper 

Miller 

Spartman 

Hill 

Monroney 

Stennls 

Holland 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Inouye 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Javlta 

Mufikie 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTINC}— 26 

Anderson 

Grlflln 

Murphy 

Caae 

Omening 

Neuberger 

Church 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Curtla 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dodd 

McOee 

Sjrmlngton 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

WUllams,  N.J. 

■MtUnd 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Ellender 's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ammdment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues,  many 
of  the  points  that  will  be  raised  here  this 
afternoon  are  old  acquaintances,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  we  have  to  belabor  our 
arguments.  I  have  observed  the  temper 
and  the  tempo  of  the  Senate  on  the  vote 
that  has  just  transpired;  and  I  would 
admonish  my  colleagues  that  if  they  re- 
niain  on  the  floor,  we  can  expedite  this 
bill.  There  are  not  many  amendments. 
The  time  aUotted  to  each  side  is  a  half 
hour.  We  can  cut  that  time  down  if 
we  have  a  mind. 

All  the  arguments  made  here  today 
were  made  several  weeks  ago,  and  were 
made  last  year  and  the  year  before.  I 
think  that  each  Senator  has  more  or 
less  made  up  his  mind.  It  is  a  matter 
of  asking  for  votes  and  recording  votes. 
If  Senators  will  cooperate,  I  think  we 
can  finish  early. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether  he 
will  yield  15  minutes  on  the  bill,  so  that 
we  may  discuss  some  of  the  matters  in 
this  report,  on  which  I  should  like  to 
make  a  record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  allocate  myself  15 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  questions 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  refer  to  the  report,  I  note  on 
page  3,  just  above  the  heading  "Title  I— 
Foreign  Assistance,"  the  statement: 

There  was  no  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  which  would  support  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  severe 
reduction  In  this  program  would  place  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
Jeopardy. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  accord  with 
that  statement.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions  with  respect  to 
cuts  which  were  made  notwithstanding 
that  particular  comment. 

First,  again  on  page  3,  under  the  head- 
ing "Economic  Assistance,"  I  note  that 
the  committee  cut  substantially  below— 
$31,310,000— the  budget  estimate.  I  also 
note,  however,  that  the  1967  author- 
ization  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  must  answer  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  cannot  even  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
aisles  will  be  cleared.  Senators  will 
please  return  to  their  seats,  so  that  we 
may  have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  query  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why,  despite  the  statement  I 
have  just  read,  under  the  heading  "Eco- 
nomic Assistance,"  on  page  3  of  the  re- 
port, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cut  not  only  $31,310,000  below  the  budget 
estimate,  which  I  tmderstand  Is  more 
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ihaui  the  auihorlxatlon,  but  also  cut  $10 
million  below  the  authorization.  I  can 
find  no  detailed  justification  (or  the  cut 
In  the  report  I  should  think.  In  tiie 
light  ot  the  statement  I  read  a  moment 
ago.  that  the  committee  would  have  au- 
thorized the  full  1210  million,  which  is 
the  amount  aX  the  authorization 

Mr.  PASTORE.  la  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants? 

Mr.  CLARK      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  reason  is  that 
the  committee  took  a  very  practical  view 
on  some  or  the  issues  before  it 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  it 
was  a  difficult  struggle  In  committee  even 
to  mainuln  the  figures  that  came  to  us 
from  the  House,  and  the  best  argument 
I  can  give  the  Senator  is  what  trjois- 
plred  In  the  Senate  Chamber  a  short 
while  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  members  of 
the  committee  would  have  voted  for  any 
cut  In  foreign  aid — that  Is,  economic  as- 
sistance— but  would  not  go  along  on  mili- 
tary assistance 

The  Senator  observed  what  occurred  in 
the  Chamber  a  short  while  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  amendment  to  cut  the 
amount  for  military  assistance  by  $48 
million  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  47  to  27. 

We  did  not  change  the  House  cut  of 
$10  million,  because  we  thought  that 
under  the  whole  complex,  considering  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  the  cut  on  the  part  of 
the  House  was  rather  modest,  and  that 
we  would  go  along  with  It.  rather  than 
get  ourselves  In  a  contest  on  the  floor 

Mr  CLARK  If  the  Senator  wUl  turn 
to  page  4  of  the  report.  I  note  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  technical  coopera  Ion 
and  development  grants  w^re  cut  below 
the  authorization,  the  item  for  Ameilcan 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad  was  In- 
creased by  almost  $5  million  over  the  1968 
appropriation  and  by  $1  million  over 
the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration I  am  wondering  about  what 
appears  to  be  rather  odd  favoritism  to- 
ward American  schools  and  hospitals, 
which  I  strongly  support,  as  opposed  to 
the  cut  in  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants. 

The  Senator  understands  that  I  am 
merely  asking  for  explanations  of  these 
matters  In  order  to  make  a  record 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  answer  is  be- 
cause the  House  made  available  the  .sum 
of  $1  million  for  Hadassah-Hebrew  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  In  Jerusalem 

Furthermore,  we  felt.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  last  paragraph  that  I  read,  about  for- 
eign policy,  that  any  Increase  on  the  part 
of  the  House  was  more  or  less  a  blessing, 
and  we  did  not  disturb  it. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  cerUlnly  do  not  Intend 
•Jiy  criticism  of  the  grant  to  the  Hadas- 
sah  Medical  Center,  a  splendid  Institu- 
tion which  has  my  complete  support. 
But  what  disturbs  me  is  that  we  single 
out  favorite  institutions.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  use  the  word  racket," 
and  I  do  not,  but  it  seems  that  whoever 
can  exert  the  greatest  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  an  American  institution 
abroad  seems  to  be  able  to  get  what  he 
wants,  while  a  good  many  other  insti- 
tutions, which  might  be  equally  deserv- 


ing, do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  what 
they  need 

Mr.  PASTORE  That  philosophy  Is 
not  strange  even  to  American  politics. 

Mr.  CLARK  It  is  detlmtely  custom- 
ar>'  In  Pennsylvania  politics. 

Mr  P.\STORE.  The  Senator  from 
Pemisyhanla,  I  (eel  certain,  recalls  the 
old  adage.  The  wheel  that  squeaks  the 
loudest  gets  the  grease,  and  I  am  not 
naming  specific  countries  In  that  phra.se 

Mr  CLARK  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  sets  such  high  standards,  should 
follow  such  a  procedure. 

Mr  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  wants 
a  lesson,  an  example,  or  an  exercise  In 
frustration,  he  should  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  when  It  is  con- 
sidering the  foreign  aid  bill.  If  he  does 
not  come  out  with  ulcers,  he  will  be  a 
lucky  man 

Mr.  CLARK  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wishes  to  see  an  exercise 
In  frustration,  let  him  try  to  get  an  anti- 
poverty  bill  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  .saw  that  In  the 
Senate  yesterday 

Mr  CLARK  On  page  5  of  the  report. 
I  note  an  asterisk  followed  by  the  words 
■  Classified  amount."  I  wonder  what 
Justification  there  is  for  classifying  the 
amount  of  a  grant  to  an  American  col- 
lege or  school  abroad.  Why  are  we  not 
told  what  college  or  school  it  Is'' 

Mr  PASTORE  I  do  not  Icnow  wheth- 
er it  Is  really  classified.  That  Is  dune  in 
the  executive  department  Perhaps  they 
want  to  keep  the  recipient  In  su.spense 

Mr  CLARK  Perhaps  the  Senator 
might  tell  me  off  the  record  sometime 
what  Is  the  object  of  the  beneficence  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr  PASTORE  Very  well;  In  the 
cloakroom  I  will  give  the  Senator  aii 
earful. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  Invite  the  Senators 
attention  to  page  6  of  the  report,  where 
a  list  of  the  various  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions which  are  beneficiaries  of  appro- 
priations for  national  organizations  and 
programs  is  shown  I  observe  what  ap- 
pears to  be  another  not  exactly  classified 
but  eyebrow -raising  appropriation  en- 
titled "Special  Contributions  for  Viet- 
nam, $2,682,000  ■    What  is  that  for? 

We  have  so  many  contributions  for 
Vietnam  that  I  would  have  thought  we 
might  have  been  able  to  spell  out  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  giving  this 
amount  of  money. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  bear  with  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr    CLARK      Yes,  Indeed 

Mr  PASTORE  I  shall  read  from  the 
Justification 

VOTTNAM       SPEC  lAL     CONrlUBUTIONS 

During  early  1866  It  wa«  considered  de- 
sirable u>  encourage  the  rarlous  agencies  In 
the  UN  {amlly  to  expand  their  assistance  to 
Vietnam.  The  agencies  were  informed  that 
If  new  projects  were  developed  but  could  not 
be  funded  from  existing  reaourcea.  the  U.S 
would  be  prepared  to  malce  special  contribu- 
tions earmarked  for  Vietnam. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  196<5  AlV  supplemental  ^it  Vietnam. 
8enat<v  Edward  Kennedy  proposed  a  special 
authorisation  of  113  million  for  V3  con- 
trtbutlon*    to    lh«    UN    family.     He   wa*    in- 


formed that  the  Executive  Branch  had  the 
necesaary  authority  and  sufficient  funds  to 
flnance  special  contributions  to  the  UN  for 
Vietnam 

While  several  new  projecta  for  Vietnam 
were  explored  by  UN  agencies  during  late 
fiscal  year  1966.  these  projects  and  their 
funding  had  not  advanced  to  the  point  at 
which  obligation  of  funds  would  be  Justified. 

At  US.  initiative,  several  UN  agencies  have 
sent  special  missions  to  Vietnam  to  investi- 
gate needs,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  ref- 
ug««  care  and  resettlement,  agricultural 
production,  and  health,  I  he  resf)onslble 
OVN  ministries  have  been  alerted  to  the  poe- 
sibllltles  of  Increasing  free  world  at>Glstance 
through  the  UN.  and  USAID  Vietnam  has 
provided  advice  to  those  ministries  in  formu- 
lation of  project  proposals. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  $2.1  million  will 
be  required  In  fiscal  year  1967  to  finance 
special  contributions  for  UN  activities  In 
Vietnam. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Netherlands 
Government  haa  stated  that  It  Is  prepared  to 
contribute  (1  million  for  similar  activities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  this  is 
a  type  of  multilateral  aid  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FvlbrightJ  has 
been  so  anxious  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE  To  encourage  UJ*. 
natloiis  to  participate  in  cooperation 
with  us. 

lAt  this  point.  Mr.  Montoy.a  assumed 
the  chair.  > 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  9.  the  "Alliance  for  Progress, 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.'  I  note  that  the  full  amount  was 
granted,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  anony- 
mous reference  at  the  bottom  of  page  9 
to  the  establishment  at  a  U.S.  university 
of  a  human  resoiuces  development  cen- 
ter. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  U.S. 
university  this  is  to  be  and  what  sort 
of  work  a  human  resources  development 
center  Is  doing  which  would  justify  the 
allotment  of  foreign  aid  money  to  it? 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  university  has 
not  been  selected  ais  yet.  The  bill  has 
$600,000  for  a  2-year  contract  with  a 
US  university  to  be  selected  by  AID  in 
conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  HEW,  to  establish  In 
the  United  States  a  school,  or  point  of 
expertise,  which  can  be  used  to  develop 
himian  resources  In  Latin  America:  spe- 
cifically, methods  of  expanding  educa- 
tion, school  programs,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  CLARK  I  next  turn  to  page  10 
where  development  loans  of  the  Alliance 
for  Prosre.ss  are  under  dlscu.ssion  I  find 
there  a  very  excellent  dLscusslon.  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  by  the  committee  on  the 
desirability  of  these  development  loans, 
and  also  on  program  loans:  and  yet  when 
one  lixiks  at  the  figures  one  finds  that 
the  budget  estimate  was  $455,300,000:  the 
authorization  Is  $596,500,000;  the  House 
allowed  $420,300,000:  and  yet  the  Senate 
cut  $20  million  off  that  amount  and 
brought  In  a  reduced  appropriation  of 
$395,300,000 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  I  am  a  little  surprised  that 
that  cut  should  have  been  made  In  a  pro- 
gram started  by  President  Kennedy, 
which  with  all  of  Its  fallings,  seems  to  be 
working  pretty  well.  I  wonder  why  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  under- 
took to  cut  not  only  so  much  below  the 
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authorization,  but  below  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  House?  I  think  that  it 
would  be  worth  considering  at  least  the 
House  figure. 

Mr  PASTORE.  AlII  can  say  is  I  have 
not  been  an  antagonist  with  regard  to 
foreign  aid.  The  Senator  knows  how  I 
feel. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
dL'^Agrees  in  large  part  with  some  of  the 
activity  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  In  cut- 
ting foreign  aid  I  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  sound  program,  as  far  back 
as  I  can  recall.  Whether  one  looks  at  the 
recommendations  of  President  Trtmian, 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, or  President  Johnson,  these  are 
men  who  have  had  the  responsibility  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  country.  They  are  re- 
sponsible people  and  they  hold  or  have 
held  the  most  exalted  elected  position 
in  the  world. 

Time  and  time  again  they  have  sent 
recommendations  here  supporting  a  for- 
eign aid  program,  advocating  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  for  some  reason 
their  message  never  got  through  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  being  critical  of  Congress 
at  all.  but  it  has  been  a  continuous  and 
persisting  habit  In  Congress  to  cut  the 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Senator  knows 
that. 

What  happened  here  is  that  the  House 
made  an  overall  cut  totaling  10  percent 
under  section  118,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  12  of 
the  bill.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  aggregate  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  Economic  Assistance  under  Title 


I  understand  this  was  done  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  understand. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    And  the  section  con- 
cludes with  these  words: 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $2,222,065,800. 

That  Is  a  cut  tantamount  to  $45  mil- 
lion. 

When  we  had  the  witnesses  before  our 
committee  we  asked  them  categorically: 
Where  specifically  would  you  make  this 
cut  In  the  event  you  had  to  sustain  this 
overall  10  percent  cut?  They  indicated 
to  us  that  It  would  have  to  be  In  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Pimd,  whether  it  was 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  the 
development  loan  program  generally. 

Our  committee  decided  to  delete  sec- 
tion 118.  which  designated  the  monetary 
ceiling,  and  go  back  and  readjust  the 
figures  on  a  line-item  basis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  I  can  en- 
large upon  the  answer  the  Senator  has 
?iven. 

We  found  also  that  there  was  a  larger 
amount  in  carryovers,  reimbursements 
and  recoveries  tlian  had  been  understood 
lo  be  the  case. 

The  Senator  wlU  find  in  the  second 
paragraph,  under  the  heading  at  Alli- 


ance for  Progress,  on  page  10,  that  that 
explanation  Is  set  forth.  I  shall  read 
those  words  into  the  Record  : 

The  funds  provided  for  this  appropriation 
win  enable  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  fimd  a  program  totaling  $427,- 
896,000,  comprised  of  the  new  obllgational 
authority  appropriated  hereunder,  plus 
carryovers,  reimbursements  and  recoveries 
totaUng  $33,596,000. 

That  was  the  information  that  was 
given  to  the  committee  and  which  en- 
abled us  to  take  the  action. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Ptmdamentally  we  come 
back  to  the  point:  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  The  committee  wanted  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  bill  under 
the  House  flgure,  and  it  has  brought  to 
the  floor  a  blU  that  is  $575,300  under  the 
House  flgure.  That  is  the  way  thev  feel 
I  do  not  agree;  but  that  is  the  way  they 
feel. 

The  fact  Is,  the  motion  was  made  for 
several  drastic  cuts  over  and  above  those 
recommended  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  myself,  who  heard  all  the 
witnesses  and  tried  to  make  a  compro- 
mise. Those  further  cuts  were  saved 
only  by  a  vote  of  13  to  13  in  committee 
That  goes  to  prove  how  much  we  are 
skating  on  thin  ice.  Those  are  the  facts 
of  life.  The  Senator  asks  me,  why.  Well 
why  was  the  Senator's  bill  cut  yesterday' 
Because  the  Senate  wanted  to  cut  it  and 
they  had  the  votes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  all  very  well  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  but 
we  are  making  a  record  here 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  Impertinent  or  critical 
but  the  Senator  did  ask  me,  why  and  I 
beueve  the  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  told 
me,  and  I  appreciate  it,  but 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  10  more  minutes  to  complete  this 
colloquy? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes.     Out  of  the  bill 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Let  me  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  what  has  happened  so  often 
in  the  past  and  will,  apparently,  happen 
again  in  the  future.  Is  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  pays  very  little    if 
any,  attention  to  what  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  does  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid.    Here  is  a  situation  where  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  authorized 
$569,500,000  for  this  particular  Item,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  ignoring 
what  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
does,  cut  that  down  not  only  to  the  $420 
million,  which  the  House  allowed— which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  entirely  inadequate, 
even  after  we  add  the  amount  for  carry- 
over, which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  mentioned— but  takes  the  $20  million 
out  of   the  hide  of   ttie   Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  that  amount,  because  I 
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know  what  will  happen  to  it,  and  so  does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right,  but  he  should  not  place  the 
blame  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
The  Senator's  committee — the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee— brought  out  that 
bill.  A  motion  was  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Senator's  committee  to  cut  down  one 
of  these  funds,  to  cut  it  down  to  $750  mil- 
lion. That  was  done  by  a  member  of  the 
Senator's  committee.  The  Senator  came 
here  and  voted  to  cut  down  the  amount 
the  full  committee  had  recommended 
So  how  does  he  figure  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
how  I  figure  that.  I  supported  him  be- 
cause the  authorization  for  military  as- 
sistance was  too  high.  I  voted  a  moment 
ago  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
cut  back  on  the  figures  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church!,  and  we  won- 
but,  that  IS  not  what  I  am  talking  about 
now.  I  am  talking  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  I  do  not  mean  anv  im- 
pertinence, but  the  Senator  defied  his 
own  committee,  so  why  does  he  lament 
the  fact  that  yet  another  committee  de- 
fies his  committee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  I  do  not  think 
that  is  any  way  to  run  the  Senate 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  dealing  with 
people  who  have  convictions  of  their 
own.  They  have  listened  to  testimony 
They  have  listened  to  arguments.  They 
therefore  make  their  decisions  on  that 
basis. 

I  could  never  understand  as  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  how  it  could  be  so  consistent- 
ly and  persistently  opposed  by  Members 
01  this  body  who  actually  occupy  very 
important  positions  of  influence  in  mak- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  and 
also  in  protecting  the  security  of  this 
Nation.  But  that  is  the  way  they  feel. 
We  can  come  here  and  get  $50  biUlon 
even  without  debate,  for  defense,  yet  on 
militar/  assistance,  the  very  same  Mem- 

^l\°l.  ^^^  ^^°  ^ould  recommend 
S50  billion,  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
come  before  the  committee  and  say  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  that  money 
for  military  assistance,  the  same  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  give  them  what 
they  want  on  the  defense  budget,  and  be- 
lieve them,  do  not  believe  them  on  mill- 
tary  assistance. 

How  does  one  flgure  that? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  try  to  help  the 
figures.  I  have  always  supported  them 
as  vigorously  as  I  could.  In  the  past  year 
or  two  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  pro- 
gram has  become  but  an  arm  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  has  become  one  of 
the  tools  which  the  administration  Is 
using  to  try  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  my  views  about  Ita 
utility  and  purpose  have  changed  sub- 
stantially. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  mean  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator did. 
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Mr  PASTORE.  Oh  no.  because  the 
Senator  make«  hlu  position  clear     I  am 

talking  about 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator 
asked  me  how  I  figured  that,  and  I  tiilnk 
perhaps  we  figure  It  the  same  way 

Mr  PASTORE.  That  Is  right,  but 
how  do  these  people  feel  who  voU-  $50 
billion  for  defense  but  not  for  military 
assistance?  ,  , 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  inconsist- 
ent. I  eun  well  aware. 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  we  are — there 
we  are      But.  I  have  to  Uve  with  that 

Mr  FULBRIOHT  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  the  only  point 
I  am  malting 

Mr  CLARK.  I  think  we  understand 
each  other  now.  Mr  President .  to  leave 
levity  for  a  moment,  on  the  bottom  of 
page  10.  respecting  the  second  table  deal- 
ing with  the  loans  which  have  to  do 
with  those  outside  the  AlUance  for 
Progress.    I   assume   the   answer   Is   tlie 

same?  ^        . 

Mr.   PASTORE      The   same      Exactl;, 

the  same  ^        ^,, 

Mr   CUVRK.     Now  If  the  Senator  wlU 

turn  to  page  11 

Mr  PASTORE  On  that,  we  have  not 
heard  the  end  of  it  yet  I  have  every 
reason  to  beUeve  ttiat  a  moUon  wlU  be 
made  to  cut  It  further 

Mr  CLARK.  Let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  to  stop  it 

Mr  PASTORE.     I  hope  so. 

Mr  CLARK  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  both  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  AiLansa-v 
I  should  like  to  turn  to  page  11  of  the 
report,  where  there  Is  a  discussion  about 
the  facts  on  loan  funds  through  Inter- 
national organizations,  and  I  read  from 
the  committee  report 

The  committee  feela  th«l  ttoe  entire  mat- 
ter »liould  be  aiacumed  fully  m  conference 
with  managers  from  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
■entaUvee  and.  thua.  the  committee  has  de- 
leted the  House   provlalon  from  the  bill 


I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
for    deleting    that    provision    from    the 
House  bUl.     I  hope  very  much  that  when 
the  conference  takes  place,  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who  are 
conferees  will  give  prayerful  thought  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  IMr.  Pui,bmght1.  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee,   in    their    strong    view    that    we 
should  make  this  experiment  in  multi- 
lateral assistance,  and  that  we  should 
require  that  10  percent,  I  think  It  is? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT     Ten  percent. 
Mr  PASTORE.     Ten  percent 
Mr.    CLARK      This    has   festered    too 
long  in  the  House  AppropriaUons  Com- 
mittee, where  they  have  never  been  will- 
ing to  accept  what  the  House  and  Senate 
Jointly   agreed   to  In   the  authorization 
bill.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  year 
to  stand  firm  on   that  particular  pro- 
vision. 

With  that  statement,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator wlahes  to  respond.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Precisely.  That  Is 
the   reason   why  we  did  it.     I  want  to 


say  this,  too— and  here  Is  another  mo- 
ment of  regret^if  the  House  language 
Is  retained,  there  Ls  serious  belief  on  tne 
part  of  those  who  have  read  and  reread 
It  carefully  that  this  would  freeze  10 
percent  of  the  amount.  It  would  not  go 
to  205  It  would  not  go  anywhere,  if  we 
just  take  It  out  of  title  I.  That  would 
be  another  10-percent  cut 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  e.xplred. 

Mr   PASTORE      I  yield  myself  2  more 

minutes  ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  recogiUzed 
for  2  minutes 

Mr  CL-IRK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  In  that  re- 
gard One  lea-son  why  the  authorlza- 
Uon  bUl  was  written  In  this  way  was  to 
place  It  .squarely  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  take  the  rcspon- 
slbilltv  If  they  are  going  to  make  another 
cut     i  would  hope  that  this  would  not  be 

done 

Mr   PASTORE      I  would  hope  so,  too 
We  have  dealt  wUh   this  bill   with  fru- 
gality and  with  commonsense.  but  this 
Is  It     We  must  face  up  to  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  House   and  Senate,   with   rcfer- 
erxce  to  a  foreign  aid  bill,  that  does  not 
make  the  task  easy  at  all     I  do  not  relish 
the  responsibility,  but  the  responsibility 
is  mine,  and  I  therefore  meet  it  a.s  best 
I  can      I  anticipate  some  of  the  struggle 
which  will  arise  In  the  Senate,  and  for 
that    reason    we    go    Into   the.se   matters 
very    exhaustively    In    committee       The 
Senator  has  as  much  right  to  believe  as 
he  does--as  I  have  a  right  to  believe  as 
I  do— the  same  right  possessed  by  those 
who  do  not  have  the  C(mf1dence  In  the 
foreign   aid   program   that   I   have— and 
that  Is  It 

Mr  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesv  I  hope  that  this  colloquy 
has  at  least  brought  Into  the  area  of 
vlslbllltv  some  of  the  things  that  were 
done  In  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  cannot  find  Itself  In  agree- 
ment 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  individual  views,  which  ap- 
pear on  pages  22  and  23  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlon.s 
on  the  foreign  economic  assistance  bill 
report,  printed  on  July  7  1966,  be  printed 
In  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

iHOrVtDVAL    VlTWS    Of    M«     Cl.A«K 

Deeplte  my  dlaaent  from  a  number  of 
amendmenu  made  m  the  committee-  In  par- 
ticular the  increase  In  interest  rate*  the 
eiunlnatl.>n  ct  5- year  authortzaUona,  and  the 
country  number  limitation*-  I  Joined  in  vot- 
ing to  report  the  economic  aaaUmnce  bill 
My  eole  porpoM  in  flllng  the*(  individual 
views  la  to  expreaa  my  deeply  felt  concern 
and  dlaappolntment  about  the  growing  dla- 
parlty  between  this  Nation's  dwlndUng  for- 
eign   aW    effort    and    the    world's    IncreMlng 

'^  During  the  height  of  the  Marthall  plan, 
more  than  15  years  ago,  the  Unlt«d  Statee 
annually  devoted  nearly  2  percent  of  lU  groea 
national  product  to  foreign  economic  aaalat- 
anoe.     Tbe  program  authortMd  in  the  pend- 


ing bin  is  roughly  one-sixth  as  large,  or  about 
one-third  if  1  percent  of  our  ONP 

Thle  sharp  cutback  Is  Justified  neither  by 
a  decnsaae  In  the  need  for  foreign  aid,  nor  by 
a  reduction  of  this  country's  capacity  to  sup- 
port a  foreign  aid  program      The  veo'  oppo- 
site IS  the  ca*e  on   both   counts      Our  grow 
na-1  >n^'.    product,    was   »260   billion    In    1949 
Eallmates  for   IdflV  are  in   the  neighborhood 
of  »r20  billion     more  than  '2  4  times  as  great 
Meanwhile  the  need  for  foreign  aid,  spurred 
by   the  worldwide  population  explosion,   has 
arown     progeselvelv     more     acute      It     1»     a 
cliche  to  observe  that  the  rich  nations  have 
been    getting    richer    and    the    poor    nations 
have   been   getting   poorer-    yet   that   la   pre- 
cisely the  caae      Nearly  a  billion  human  be- 
ings mret  of  them  Inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America    have  an  average  annual 
income  of  leaa  than  1100      The  Hgure  f>>r  the 
United  States  U  more  than  25  Umes  larger 

In  order  U.  prevent  the  gap  between  the 
need  and  the  effort  from  widening  still  fur- 
tlier  I  offered  an  amendment  In  the  com- 
mittee granting  authority  to  expend  up  to 
1  percent  of  our  GKP  for  foreign  economic 
aid  This  amendment  waa  deelgned  to  Im- 
plement a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Technical  Cooperation  of  the 
White  Houae  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  reviluUon  which  calls  on  al. 
developed  countries  to  devote  1  percent  of 
their  GNP  for  development  assistance  Four- 
teen votes  were  cast  against  the  amendment 
only  one,  my  own,  was  cast  in  f.ivor 

In  part  I  suspect  that  our  back.slldlng  since 
the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan  has  been  due 
t.)  the  unreallsUc  expectation  that  the  need 
for  foreign  aid  would  shortly  come  to  ai. 
end  This  Is  simply  not  going  to  happen 
As  James  A  Perkins,  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University  and  Chairman  o. 
the  Presidents  Advisory  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  has  written 

•  We  are  not  dlscus-ilng  a  problem  to  be 
solved  in  a  vear  or  even  a  decade  We  /n"- ; 
consciously  adopt  a  program  that  will  laf. 
for  the  rest  of  the  century— and  perhaps  In... 
the  next  The  annual  debate  on  the  cor:- 
tlnuatlon  of  foreign  assistance  Is  both  absurd 
and  misleading  It  only  confuses  our  pur- 
poses Increases  impatience,  obscures  the  l- 
sues  and  Inlilblts  success  We  might  as  we., 
have  an  annual  review  of  the  wisdom  of  ha-,  - 
Ing  a  public  school  system 

I   wholeheartedly   agree       It   seems   to   n,e 
that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween our  foreign  economic  aid  programs  a:.d 
our   foreign   military  aid   programs,   ana   ;  • 
that  reason  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  chosen  to  report  out  separate  bills      In 
my  Judgment  the  conunlttee  has  been  almost 
JgentTOUs  with  military  aid  as  It  has  beer, 
nlraardly  with  economic  aid     I  do  not  ques- 
tion  the   need   for   military   assistance   pr- 
aams but  rather  the  emphaals.   In  the  long 
run  we  shall  meesure  both  our  security  and 
the    extent    of    the    acceptance    overseas    oi 
American    principles    of     freedom    and    ue- 
nKxracy  not  by  the  value  of  the  armame:,t^ 
we   have  given  away  but   by   the  e»ten\;'^ 
which    the    underdeveloped    naUona   of   tne 
world  have,  with  our  help,  achieved  a  better 
life  for  their  people 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presidciit 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 

to  in6? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  then  I  shau 
be   glad  to  yield   to   the   Senator  from 

Tpx&s 

The  PRESIDXNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  While  the  Sena  tor 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  is  •'^tiL 
In  the  Chamber,  and  I  have  heard  oay 
the  latter  part  of  his  remarks 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Five  minutes.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  want  to  reserve  2 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
the  bill, 

Mr.  HOLT.AND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  under  the  head- 
ing "Development  Loans,"  the  1967  budg- 
et estimate  was  $665,388,000,  the  House 
allowance  was  $590  million,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  $527  million.  I 
.should  like  to  Include,  as  a  partltd  ex- 
Dlanatlon  of  the  matter,  wording  which 
appears  in  the  third  paragraph  on  page 
11  of  the  report: 

When  the  committee  allowance  of  $627,- 
x»0  000  is  added  to  the  unobligated  balances 
if  the  development  loan  account  and  the 
anticipated  recoveries  and  receipts  to  be 
made  during  fiscal  year  1967,  there  will  be 
available  In  the  development  loan  fund  a 
total  of  $647,278,000  to  finance  Its  program 
for  the  ensuing   fiscal  year. 

This  latter  part  bears  out  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania : 

Needless  to  say.  this  financing  will  fall 
.short  of  the  requirements  contemplated  In 
the  Illustrative  program  presented  to  the 
Congress  last  January.  Consequently,  some 
i'elt  tightening  on  the  part  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  will  be  necessary. 

This  shows  that  the  $527  million  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  this  purpose  is  to  be 
augmented  by  $120  million  of  unobli- 
gated funds  and  recoveries,  which  will 
make  available  for  this  purpose  $647- 
milhon-plus 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  jield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  I  suspect  that  the 
amount  took  into  contemplation  some 
carryover,  so  really  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Is  saying  does  not  affect  the 
principle,  which  Is  that  the  appropriation 
amount  was  below  the  authorization, 
way  below  the  budget  request,  and  even 
further  below  the  House  figure.  I  have 
preat  difBculty  understanding  the  Justi- 
fication for  it  except  on  the  human 
premise  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  candidly  mentioned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  know  that  carry- 
overs are  taken  into  consideration.  We 
know  they  are  taken  Into  account  when 
the  estimates  are  submitted.  When  the 
Senator  says  that  the  cut  was  below  the 
House  figure,  that  is  not  true,  because 
when  we  take  Into  accoXmt  section  118 
and  the  further  limitation  in  section  205, 
we  did  In  dollars  what  they  did  In  Ian - 
puage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
being  realistic.  When  the  Senate  had 
passed  its  version  of  the  authorization 
bill,  and  the  House  passed  a  vastly  larger 
one.  and  the  conference  report  was  be- 
twixt and  between,  but  nearer  the  Senate 
figure,  when  it  came  before  the  full  Ap- 
propriaUons Committee  the  two  Sautters 
I  have  mentioned  were  trying  to  get 
closer  to  the  size  of  the  Mil  as  passed  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  went  a 
little  above  that. 


I  thlnlc  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellinder], 
lust  adopted,  will  leave  the  bill  near  the 
amount  as  provided  In  the  authorization 
bill  when  It  passed  the  Senate.  I  think 
It  is  good  policy  that  the  two  Senators 
whom  I  have  named  aimed  their  sights 
more  closely  to  the  figure  which  the  Sen- 
ate had  passed  a  few  days  before. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  f  rtKn  Rhode  Island  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  frcHn  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  First,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  handling  of  the  bill.  He 
had  my  proxy  during  my  absence.  There 
were  tie  votes  and  sometimes  some  provi- 
sions prevailed  by  one  vote.  We  know 
this  is  not  a  popular  bill,  because  back 
home  some  people  will  say,  "You  are  giv- 
ing away  more  to  foreigners  than  you  are 
for  yoiu-  own  people." 

Enroute  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference  at  Teheran  we  were  In  a  small 
nation  week  before  last  that  has  devel- 
oped rapidly  since  World  War  n  and  has 
now  gone  out  from  under  our  foreign  aid 
program.   This  nation  was  cut  off . 

I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  that  Congress 
says  that  help  must  be  limited  to  only 
40  or  50  nations.  I  think  the  State  De- 
partment should  be  left  with  the  author- 
ity to  determine  how  the  amount  that 
Congress  votes  should  be  distributed, 
without  naming  nations. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  that  na- 
tion told  me — and  I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  the  error  Congress  makes  when 
it  states  that  we  must  help  only  40  or  50 
nations  and  no  more — that  that  small 
nation  needed  the  help  of  2  road- 
building  experts  from  the  United  States. 
That  countiT  had  been  cut  off  from  our 
aid.  Those  two  experts  would  cost  $50,- 
000  a  year.  We  told  them  we  could  not 
do  it.  We  asked  that  nation  to  hire  those 
two  technical  experts  on  their  own. 
They  said  it  would  cost  them  $50,000  a 
year,  $25,000  a  year  each  for  the  two  ex- 
perts, when  their  own  Members  of  Par- 
liament received  only  $2^00  a  year  each. 
They  said  that  to  pay  those  men  that 
much  more  than  they  paid  their  own 
Members  of  Parliament  would  result  in 
the  defeat  of  their  own  Members  of  Par- 
liament, so  they  could  not  hire  those  two 
American  road  exi>erts. 

We  pulled  those  two  roadbuilding  ex- 
perts out.  France  furnished  them  with 
two  roadbuilding  technician  experts. 
Let  me  point  out  that  this  small  coun- 
try was  constructing  its  own  roads  at  its 
own  expense  with  the  exception  of  our 
technlcial  experts  with  American  road- 
building machinery.  So  when  the  two 
French  roadbuilding  experts  were  sup- 
plied by  France,  that  small  coimtry 
started  purchasing  French  roadbuilding 
machinery,  thereby  cutting  off  American 
Jobs  in  the  making  of  that  roadbuilding 
machinery. 

That  illustrates  the  bad  policy  Con- 
gress follows  when  it  states  that  we  can 
help  only  40  countries.  If  we  are  going  to 
vote  X  amount  o<  money,  then  we  should 
leave  it  to  the  State  Department  to  help 
coimtries  as  it  deems  best.    That  new 


country  not  only  received  the  French 
roadbuilding  experts,  but  also  began 
purchasing  French  roadbuilding  ma- 
chinery when  it  was  previously  purchas- 
ing American  roadbuilding  machinery. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  be  disturbed  that  we  have  not 
put  up  that  $50,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  country  Is 
self-sufficient.  It  was  building  the  roads 
itself  at  Its  own  expense. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  buy  the  roadbuild- 
ing machinery  from  us. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  but  we  cut 
off  the  expert  help. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  follow  the 
Senator.  That  does  not  prevent  that 
countr>'  from  buying  the  machinery  from 
us. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  it  does  not 
stop  them  from  buying  from  us,  but  by 
the  French  furnishing  two  experts,  those 
French  experts  convinced  that  country 
that  they  should  buy  French  roadbuild- 
ing machinerj';  and  therefore,  with  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  of  only 
$50,000,  that  country  would  have  con- 
tinued to  use  American  roadbuilding  ma- 
chinerj'. That  country  was  building  its 
own  roads.  It  is  not  there  on  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Who  is  paying  for 
the  roadbuilding  experts  now? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  France  is;  but 
that  country  is  now  buying  French  road- 
building machinery. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  France  furnished 
the  experts. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Which  would 
have  cost  us  only  $50,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  given  a  "snow  job"  by  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  been  in 
that  country  w^eek  before  last.  I  learned 
my  facts  in  that  country,  not  down  at 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  What  country  was 
it,  so  we  can  check  into  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Lebanon. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Lebanon  does  not 
need  aid  from  this  country. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  was  not 
the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  do  not  under- 
stand the  point  the  Senator  is  making. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain it  again.  Lebanon  wanted  us  to 
furnish  them  with  two  roadbuilding  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Why  did  they  not 
hire  them? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  gave  the  rea- 
son before.  If  the  Senator  will  pay  at- 
tention, I  will  explain  why  again.  The 
parliamentEuians  In  that  country  receive 
only  $2,500  a  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  That  is  a  poor 
reason. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
will  listen,  I  will  explain.  The  road- 
building experts  would  get  $25,000  a  y^r 
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each.  We  were  told  that  If  they  hired 
two  American  roadbullding  experts  at 
$25,000  a  year  each,  while  Members  of 
their  Parliament  were  receiving  only 
$2,500  a  year,  the  Members  of  Parliament 
would  be  defeated 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  But  it  Is  all  right 
for  them  to  get  only  S2,500 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  we  pulled  our  two  experts 
out,  and  France  fumLshed  experts,  and 
they  are  selling  the  roadbullding 
machinery 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
desire  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
Its  action  in  striking  out  a  provl.«o  which 
the  House  had  attached  to  the  appropri- 
ation for  development  loans  and  which 
would  have  prevented  the  transfer,  as 
called  for  by  the  authorization  act,  of 
10  percent  of  the  development  loan  funds 
to  the  International  Bank  or  its  afflli- 
ates. 

This  Involves  two  issues  of  funda- 
mental importance  One  has  to  do  with 
how  we  carry  on  a  foreign  aid  program 
The  other  has  to  do  with  how  we  carry 
on  our  own  business  as  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  US    Government 

The  first  issue  is  that  of  bilateralism 
versus  multllateralLsm.  For  several 
years  section  205  of  the  authorizing  act 
for  foreign  asslsUnce  has  authorized  the 
transfer  of  a  given  percentage  of  de- 
velopment loan  funds  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  Internationa!  Develop- 
ment .Association,  or  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  for  use  by  those  In- 
stitutions for  development  purpcses 
This  authority  has  never  been  used,  be- 
cause It  ha;5  consistently  been  nullified 
by  provisos  In  the  appropriation  acts 
This  year,  section  205  was  amended  to 
provide  that  10  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  funds  shall  be  available  only 
lor  such  transfer  Thus  if  these  funds 
are  not  transferred,  they  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose 

The  case  for  shifting  more  of  our  for- 
eign aid  to  a  multilateral  basis  Is  per- 
suasive. The  international  lending 
agencies  demand — and  get — higher  eco- 
nomic standards  In  the  administration 
of  their  loans  Even  more  Important. 
the  multilateral  approach  avoids  the 
political  dlCQcultles  which  haunt  bilat- 
eral govemment-to-govemment  deal- 
ings. These  diCBcultles  are  great  and 
Increasing;  they  seriously  reduce,  if  they 
do  not  entirely  cancel,  the  advanUges 
which  the  United  SUtes  seeks  to  obtain 
from  furnishing  assistance 

Further,  channeling  more  funds 
through  the  World  Bank  and  its  afBUates 
is  likely  to  Induce  other  countries  to  do 
the  same  and  thereby  reduce  the  burden 
on  the  United  SUtes.  The  report  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  this 
bin — page  19 — expressed  the  committee  s 
concern  about  the  apparent  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  other  developed 
coimtrles  to  devote  a  greater  share  of 
their  resources — and  more  Important,  at 
terms  more  commensurate  to  those  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States— to  assist  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  less- 
developed    countries    of    the    world      I 


.share  this  concern,  yet  the  evidence 
cited  by  the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Itself  shows  that  the  situation  Is 
getting  t>etter 

For  exEimple.  according  to  the  House 
committee  report,  between  1962  and  1965 
the  ofSclal  bilateral  loan  commltmenUs 
of  13  other  developed  countries  Increased 
from  $1,179,500,000  to  $1,461,900,000. 
while  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  decreased  from  $1,700  million  to 
$1,534,200,000.  or  from  59  percent  of  the 
total  to  52  percent.  When  grants  are 
included,  the  US.  share  of  total  bilateral 
commitments  has  dropped  from  66  to  53 
percent. 

These  figures,  of  course,  deal  only  with 
bilateral  aid  They  do  not  Include  aid 
channeled  through  the  IBRD  and  IDA. 
where  the  United  States  pays  an  even 
lower  percentage  of  the  total  Although 
there  is  no  requirement  In  .section  205 
that  the  additional  funds  to  t>e  trans- 
ferred to  those  Iristltutlons  should  be 
matched  by  other  countries,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  such  a  transfer  would 
strengthen  our  hand  in  negotiating  for 
larger  contributions  from  others. 

The  provision  of  the  authorization  act 
Ls  a  modest  one,  affecting  only  10  percent 
of  the  development  loan  appropriation. 
Personally.  I  would  have  preferred  a 
higher  percenUge.  and  the  Senate  Itself 
voted  for  15  percent,  but  10  percent  was 
as  high  as  the  House  conferees  on  the 
authorizing  act  were  willing  to  go. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  a  step  forward.  It 
can  be  tried  on  an  experimental  basis 
If  It  works.  It  can  be  Increased,  if  not. 
it  CAD.  be  abandoned  with  no  great  loss. 

in  addition,  Mr  President,  as  I  Indi- 
cated at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks, 
there  Is  another  issue  Involved  here, 
having  to  do  with  how  the  Congress 
conducts  its  own  business 

The  report  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee — page  19— contains 
this  paragraph: 

The  Committee  recommerds  language  to 
prohibit  the  transfer  of  funds  as  duthortzed 
by  Sec.  305  of  the  authorization  act  The 
Commltt-ae  intend*  that  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated i»5e0.000,000)  for  Development 
Lt>anB  Is  to  be  available  for  all  purposes  of 
the  basic  authorization  except  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  Sec  205  If  the  authority 
set  forth  In  8*c  205  were  to  be  used  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  by  10%  the 
amount  available  for  use  m  the  bl-lateral 
loan  program 

The  Comptroller  General  has  written 
an  astonishing  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
which  he  concludes  that  if  the  appropri- 
ation bill  becomes  law  with  the  proviso 
prohibiting  transfers  under  section  205 
and  in  view  of  the  statement  in  the 
committee  report: 

We  would  consider  the  full  amount  of  the 
appropriation  In  question  available  for  all 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  AsaUtance 
Act  of  laei  as  amended,  except  to  Imple- 
ment section  206 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Comptroller  General's  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion nf  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obJtKtlon.  It  Is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1  ^ 


Mr  FULBRIGHT.     What         this 

amounts  to,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  is  tak- 
ing the  position,  ai^d  is  being  supported 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  that  a 
statement  of  intention  In  a  committee 
report  can  override  a  clear  statutory 
provision. 

If  the  authorization  act  provides  that 
10  percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  transfer  to  multilateral 
agencies,  and  if  tlie  appropriation  act 
provides  that  none  of  the  funds  may  be 
so  used,  then  by  these  two  actions  the 
Congress  has  prohibited  the  expenditure 
of  10  percent  of  the  funds  for  any  pur- 
pose and  has  in  effect  sterilized  them. 
The  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General 
notwithstanding,  language  In  a  commit- 
tee report  cannot  make  this  10  percent 
available  for  bilateral  programs.  This 
point  is  Implicitly  recognized  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 

If  it  were  otherwise,  the  reports  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  with 
respect  to  which  neither  the  House  as  a 
whole  nor  the  Senate  has  any  voice, 
would  become  more  important  than  laws 
duly  enacted.  This  Is  a  dangerous  and 
far-reaching  precedent  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

I  .strongly  urge  the  Senate  conferees 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  po.sition  with 
respect  to  section  205  Indeed.  I  can 
vote  for  thLs  bill  only  because  it  does 
contain  the  proviso  prohibiting  section 
205  transfers,  and  I  shall  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  if  it  contains  the  proviso 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
request  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Just  made,  and  urge  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  pan  of  the  Senate  insist 
upon  the  Senates  position  on  the  matter 
of  the  House  withdrawing  its  limitation, 
which  has  been  put  on  these  bills  for  a 
long  time.  There  have  been  recent 
statements  regarding  this  matter  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press,  as  to  the 
significance  of  multilateral  lending.  1 
think  all  of  them  support  the  thesis  that 
this  program  should  move  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Exhibit  I 

Comptroller  GENtaAi, 
OF  THX  United  States. 
Wa.ihtngton.  D  C  .  September  13,  1966 
The  Honorable  CJeobck  H   Mahon, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations . 
Hou^e  of  Reprenentatives. 

DtAB  Mr  Chairman  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
U>mber  9.  Iy66,  encloeea  a  F>age  from  the  pro- 
poned Committee  Report  to  accompany  the 
FV.«relgn  Assistance  Appropriation  BUI  (for 
ftacal  year  1967>  and  you  call  ovir  attention 
to  one  paragraph  on  such  page. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  reads  as  follows 

•  The  Committee  recommend*  language  to 
prohibit  the  transfer  of  fund*  &a  authorized 
by  Sec  205  of  the  authorization  act  The 
Committee  Intends  that  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated (»6»0  000.000)  for  Development 
Loan*  is  to  be  available  for  all  purpoees  of 
the  baste  authon«»tlon  except  to  implement 
the  provlslona  of  Sec.  206.  If  the  authority 
set  forth  In  Sec.  205  were  to  be  used  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  by  IC-  the 
amount  STallable  for  us*  In  the  bl-lateral 
loan  program." 

Tou  sUt*  that  you  fMl  the  Intent  of  the 
Commltts*  U  clsarly  Mt  forth  In  the  above- 
quoted  paragraph  but  that  before  proceed- 
ing to  report  on  the  bill  you  would  like  our 
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opinion  as  to  whether  the  language  In  ques 
tion  would  "unfreeze"  the  ten  percent  re- 
ferred to  In  section  205  of  the  Foreign  Asalst- 
ance  Act  of  1966  (the  authorization  act) .  If  It 
Is  enacted  Into  law  aa  It  appears  In  House 
Report  No.  1927  (Conference  Report)  89th 
C-ongrees.  2d  session. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  the  Issue  presented  In  your  letter  are  set 
forth  below. 

Section  205  of  title  1.  chapter  2,  part  I,  of 
the  FVirelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, was  amended  by  section  102(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Pub.  L.  89- 
171.  79  &tat.  653.  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  :!05.  Use  or  International  Lending 
Organizations. — In  order  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  the  policy  contained 
in  section  619.  the  President,  after  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  extent  of  additional  participation 
by  other  countries,  m.^y  make  available,  In 
addition  to  any  other  funds  available  for 
such  purpoees.  on  such  terms  and  condltlono 
as  he  determines,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  or  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  the 
laws  governing  United  States  participation 
In  such  Institutions,  If  any,  and  the  govern- 
ing statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to 
section  201  or  any  other  requirements  of  this 
or  any  otther  Act." 

Under  this  provision  of  law  15  percent  of 
the  funds  m:ide  available  for  Utle  I  purposes 
were  authorized  to  be  used  by  the  President 
to  Implement  section  205.  However,  the  For- 
eign AsslsUnce  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1966.  Pub.  L.  8^273,  79  Stat. 
1002,  contained  tlie  following  language: 

"Development  Uoius:  For  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  202(a),  $618,225,000.  together 
with  such  amounts  as  are  authorized  to  be 
made  av;Ulable  for  expenses  under  section 
203,  all  such  amounts  to  remain  available 
until  expended  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended."  (Italic 
added.) 

It  Is  clear  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  above  quoted  appropriation 
provision  m.iy  be  used  to  Implement  section 
205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  aa 
amended   by  section   102(a)    of  the  Foreign 
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the  Forelga  AMlstance  Act  of  1966.  ten  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  for  title  I 
purposes  may  be  used  only  for  transfer  to 
the  International  lending  agencies  enumer- 
ated therein  and  for  no  other  purpose.  In 
other  words,  section  206,  as  amended,  has  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  ten  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  title  I  pur- 
ixwes  except  for  transfer  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  205. 

It  Is  fundamental,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress la  not  bound  by  a  statute  enacted  by  it 
earlier  In  the  same  session  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  full  power  to  direct  the  purposes 
for  which  an  appropriation  shall  be  used. 
This  authority  is  exercised  as  an  incident 
to  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
and  regulate  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  Also,  we  have  long  held  that  the 
latest  expression  of  the  Congress  should  be 
given  great  weight  in  determining  the  avail- 
ability of  an  appropriation  for  expenditure. 
Of  course,  In  determining  congressional  in- 
tent, we  must,  as  you  know,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
Involved  as  finally  enacted  into  law.  together 
with  the  complete  legislative  history  of  such 
legislation. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary 
which  may  be  reflected  either  in  the  perti- 
nent appropriation  act,  as  finally  enacted 
Into  law,  or  in  the  complete  legislative  his- 
tory thereof,  we  would  consider  the  para- 
graph referred  to  In  your  letter  and  quoted 
above,  as  constituting  highly  significant  evi- 
dence Indicative  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
appropriation.  That  Is  to  say.  If  the  Con- 
gress, having  been  fully  apprised  by  the  pro- 
posed Committee  Report  that  the  full 
amount  appropriated  is  Intended  to  be  avail- 
able for  all  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  except 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  section  205 
enacts  the  legislation  without  making  any 
provision  (In  the  appropriation  act  or  Its 
legislative  history)  to  preclude  such  a  result. 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Congress  Intended  that  it  have  that  effect. 

Accordingly,  If  the  proposed  1967  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  Act  contains  the 
Identical  language  quoted  above  (except  for 
amounts)  from  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1966. 
and  the  proposed  Committee  Report  on  the 
1967  act  contains  the  paragraph  referred  to 
In  your  letter,  we   would   consider   the   full 


The  difficulty  Is  vastly  aggravated,  of  course 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
money  poured  into  these  nations  in  form  of 
loans  and  gifts — mainly  by  the  United 
States — has  been  wasted  on  non-productive 
enterprises  such  as  low-efflclency  steel  mills, 
excess  air  lines,  gaudy  buildings  and  luxuries 
for  the  ruling  castes. 

But  even  the  waste  involved  in  these  ex- 
travagances is  minor  to  the  ruinous  obses- 
sion with  state  "planning,"  along  with  a 
Communist-inspired  prejudice  against  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Many  of  the  countries  now  pictured  as  in 
dire  need  of  more  aid  have  rich  natural  re- 
sources but  lack  both  the  capitiil  and  the 
technical  skills  to  exploit  them.  This  plenti- 
ful source  of  improved  living  standards  has 
been  kept  out  by  prohibitive  labor  and  tax 
laws — often  by  the  well-founded  fear  of  ex- 
propriation. Meanwhile,  the  bungled  man- 
agement of  such  skills  as  they  possess  has 
dissipated  resources  and  destroyed  curren- 
cies. 

Indonesia.  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  exam- 
ples and  all  three  of  them,  fortunately, 
though  tardily,  now  are  trying  to  reverse 
their  field  by  inviting  private  help  from 
abroad.  Even  India,  which  has  clung  stub- 
bornly_  to  Socialism  while  steadily  trending 
toward  famine  and  disaster,  has  made  some 
mild  concessions  to  foreign  private  enter- 
prise, notably  In  the  area  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duction— something  which  should  have  been 
India's  first  concern  after  Independence.  A 
country  which  can't  feed  Itself  is  eternal- 
ly handicapped  In  economic  development. 
The  World  Bank  urges  the  rich  nations  to 
loosen  their  purse  strings,  granting  more 
aid  in  form  of  low-interest  loans,  etc. 

There  is  good  logic,  we  think,  in  the  bank's 
urging  that  more  assistance  be  offered  on  a 
multilateral  basis  through  the  bank  and  lt.s 
subsidiaries,  rather  on  a  couniry-to-country 
basis.  The  bank  has  the  technical  facilities 
to  provide  that  thei^e  loans  be  employed 
productively.  Even  its  tough  loans,  at  six- 
per-cent  Interest,  probably  will  prove  more 
profitable,  on  a  long  range  basis,  than  some 
of  the  low-lntcrest  grants.  The  reason  la 
the  bank  checks  the  economic  possibilities 
and  super\ises  expenditure.  It  expects  to  get 
its  money  back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
first  times  I  have  noticed  this  newspaper 


Assisumce  Act  of  1965.  •"  j"-«  .<=i,«!i,  wc  wuuiu  uunsmer  me  luu  nrsu  times  1  nave  noticed  this  newspaper 

,^^V°'^  ^^  °^  ^^^  Foreign  Assistance  Act  amount   of   the   appropriation   in   question  supporting  the  change  of  this  Droeram 

of  1961.  as  amended,  will  be  further  amended  avaUable  for  all  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  For-  from  a  bllateml   to  rmnltllftP^^^ 

102(c)  of  the  Por#i<rn  A««..ta„.-  elm  Assistance  Act  of  1961   as  ftmpnri^ri  pv-  ^^°^  *  Duaterai  to  a  multilateral  pro- 


amended 

by  section  102(c)  of  the  Foreign  AsslsUnce 
Act  of  1966.  to  read  as  follows  (If,  as  Indi- 
cated above,  the  1966  Act  is  enacted  Into  law 
as  It  appears  in  House  Report  No.  1927)  : 

■  Sec.  205.  In  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  the  policy  contained  in  section 
619.  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 


elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  ex- 
cept to  Implement  section  205. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

_^  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

able  for  this  title  shall  be  available'only  for  *®°'  ***  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 

transfer,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  editorial,  entitled   "Squandered  Foreign 

President   determines,   to   the  International  Aid."  published  In  the  Washington  E>ally 

Development  Association,  the  International  News  for  Tuesday.  September  27    1966 

Bank  for  Reconstrtictlon  and  Development,  There  being  no  obiection   the  edlf/irinl          rr,^-     , 

or  the  International  Finance  CorporaUon  for  „ot  «rrt»«^^  v^  ^„-^f~??;.  vi   ^^™^^^^          The  LEGiSLATrVE  Clerk.     The  Senator 

use  pursuant  to  the  laws  govermng  v^tZ  I^^f^n*?*^  ^  ^  ^""^  ^  ^^  ^=^°''°'     from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  proposes 

btatee  paruclpatlon  In  such  Inatltutlons,  If  as  louows.                                                                    an  amendment  sls  follnws- 


gram. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  IiEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.    The  Senator 


my,  and  tlie  governing  statutes  thereof  and 
without  regard  to  section  201  or  any  other 
requirements  of  this  or  any  other  Act ' " 
(Italic  added.) 


an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  the  numeral 
"$70,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•35,000,000." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment.     What  I 


as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  27, 

1966] 

Squaitoshkd  Foreign  Am 

We  undersuud  that  the  Foreign  Assistance     i.^*^°!,^t^^l  '?P*"^  J'°^  t^^   ""'^^^^  .^    .  ..o.v....v    ux^ 

ADDroDrlatlon    Rill    for    iq«7    J>,<.Crr^     *  \.     ^*'*^  °^     debt  service"  costs  in  the  under-      ,    — — .^..     ^^    *.^oiv.tPnv,   wua 

P^roprutlon   Bill   f^ri967^^en  enacted  developed  nations,  which  la  another  way  of     ^^  ?  7"/   f™?,^^  amendment.     What   I 

>  similar    to    tliat    qu^Si  ^^^  from^??|  "^S^B  they  are  having  .  hard  time  with  the     ft^^  ^o  do  ^  allow  to  the  administration 

Foreign    AsslsUnce    and    Related    Agencies  ""^   paymenta   on   money   borrowed    from     "^^  amount  requested. 

Appropriation    Act.    1966)    prohibiting    the  abroad.                                                                     Mr.  President,  a  Senator  who  serves 

transfer  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  ex-  Export    earnings,    the   sole    means    of   fl- 

penses  authorized  by  section  aoa(a)   to  im-  nanclng  thees  payments,  are  slowing  down, 

plement  setclon  306.  and  our  answer  herein  Kven  food  production  la  declining  on  a  per 

is  predicated  on  that  premise.  capita  bMls.    Population  growth  has  soaked 

It  la  clear  that  under  section  205  of  the  up  any  actual  Increase  In  crops— and  then 

Foreign  Aaslatance  Act  of  1961  u  amended  by  some.     Thla   trend   figures   to   get   worse 


on  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  delve  in- 
to the  figures  to  determine  how  programs 
are  financed. 

When  the  Administrator  presented  his 
requests  on  the  contingency  fund,  he 
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uked  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
•mounting  to  $70  million,  with  a  $5  mil- 
lion estimated  carryover 

The  record  shows  that  the  toUl  pro- 
flxam  requested  for  1967  was  to  be  $75 
million.  This  Is  sho^r-n  on  page  74  of  the 
worldwide  JusUfications  for  ail  requests 
Duule  on  foreign  aid. 

Last  year,  It  will  be  recalled  that  we 
Appropriated.  In  the  original  bill,  $50 
million,  and  then  we  had  a  supplemental 
bill  before  us  providing  $100  million  for 
the  contingency  fund.  Mr.  Bell  testified 
before  the  committee,  when  this  addi- 
tional money  was  requested.  Because 
we  thought  at  the  time  that  the  amount 
asked  for  was  far  In  excess  of  his  needs — 
or  at  least  I  thought  so — he  was  asked 
what  would  become  of  any  part  of  the 
amount  not  spent. 

Mr  Bell  Is  now  speaking: 

That  la  to  make  sur«  that  amounts  which 
were  available  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
uncommitted,  were  properly  offset  ajtalnst 
the  requirements  for  the  neit  year,  so  If  we 
do  not.  In  fact  need  thu  HOC  mllUon  then 
I  would  exF>ect  either  that  the  Congress 
would  cancel  It  and  send  It  back  to  the 
Tr«a«ury.  or  If  they  make  It  available  that 
they  would  limit  the  new  appropriation  by 
a  correapondlng  amount,  so  it  was  not  money 
that  we  are  asking  for  to  be  Indefinitely 
available  If  it  isn't  used  by  the  end  of  the 
lUcal  year  It  will  be  accounted  for  against 
our  1967  requirements 

The  1967  program,  us  I  have  Just  In- 
dicated, was  $75  million  The  adminis- 
tration asked  for  only  $70  million  of  new 
obligatlonal  authority,  because,  at  the 
time.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  on  hand  $5  million  But  later.  It  was 
found  that  Instead  of  having  $5  million 
on  hand,  to  make  up  the  $75  million,  the 
unobligated  balances  and  carryovers 
amount  to  $40,101,000 

The  purpose  of  my  aunendment  is 
merely  to  reduce  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House  to  $75  million,  the  amount 
the  administration  desired  to  have 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUaCHE  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  In  1966  $50  million  was  al- 
located in  the  original  appropriation,  and 
that  subsequently  $100  million  more  was 
provided  in  the  supplemental  bill? 

Mr.  ELXiENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  LAD8CHE.  Did  not  Mr  Bell  tes- 
tily. In  answer  to  questions  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  If  the  $100 
million  were  not  fully  expended,  the  un- 
expended amount  would  be  applied  to 
the  moneys  needed  for  the  1967  ot)cra- 
tlon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  1967  operation 
was  estimated  to  cost  $75  million,  was 
It  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Sermtor  Is  cor- 
rect. That  was  the  estimate  that  was 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  reported  that 
$79  million  was  unexpended  and  held 
orer  from  the  1966  allocation,  was  It 
not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr  LAUSCHE  But  now  the  facUs 
show  that  Instead  of  $5  million  being 
held  over  more  than  $40  million  Is  being 
held  over 

Mr   ELLENDER      The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  means  that  If 
we  consider  the  $70  million  together  with 
the  $40  million  that  was  held  over,  there 
would  be  $110  million  allocated  for  the 
operations 

.Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  U  asking  that  the  $70  million 
be  cut  by  $35  million  The  remaining 
$35  million  plus  the  $40  million  that  Is 
unexpended  would  make  It  $75  million. 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  Ls  cor- 
rect. That  Is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, to  give  to  the  administration  the 
amount  of  money  it  asked  for  in  the 
budget 

I  do  not  see  how  the  manager  of  the 
bill  can  refuse  to  accept  this 

The  pending  amendment  was  before 
the  committee  The  amendment  was 
not  agreed  to  because  there  was  a  tie 
vot«  Thirteen  Senators  voted  for  my 
amendment  and  13  voted  against  It 
There  were,  of  course,  quite  a  few  proxies 
used  on  both  sides 

I  am  sure  that  If  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
been  present  and  ILstened  to  the  argu- 
ments I  made,  as  I  am  making  now,  they 
would  have  voted  In  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment 

I  do  not  want  to  take  anything  from 
the  contingency  fund.  However.  I  want 
to  adlow  only  the  exact  amount  that  they 
asked  for,  which  is  $75  million  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  my  amendment. 

.Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
f-f^m  California 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes 
snzuRZ  or   American   tuna   boats   in   iNTca- 

NATImNAL    WATCmS    BY   PTatTVIAN    NAVT 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Prt^sldent,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  two  American  tuna  boats 
traveling  In  intertmtlonal  waters  off 
Peru  were  apprehended  by  the  Peruvian 
Navy. 

I  denounced  that  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  neighbor  American  nation  to  arro- 
gate to  itself  jurtsdicllon  over  the  high 
seas  extending  200  miles  seaward  of  the 
coastline 

I  offered  an  amendment  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  U.S  Setmte  agreed  to  the 
amendment  after  debate 

The  amendment  provided: 

No  assistance  under  the  .MUance  for  Prog- 
.-eas  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  which  lU  has  extended,  or  here- 
after extends.  lU  Jurisdiction  for  fishing 
purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high  seas  be- 
yond that  recognlaed  by  the  United  States 
and  1 3)  hereafter  Imposes  any  (venalty  or 
sanction  ag&lrut  any  United  States  flablng 
vessel  on  account  of  Its  flshlng  acUvlUes  In 
such  area. 

The  provisions  of  this  subjection  shall 
not  b«  applicable  In  any  case  In  which  the 
extension  of  jurlsdlcUon  Ls  made  pursviant 
to  InternaUonal  agreement  to  which  the 
rnltfld  SUtes  Is  a  party 


The  Senate  agreed  to  that  amendment 

overwhelmingly 

When  the  matter  was  in  conference, 
the  House  conferees  opposed  the  pro- 
vision 

Finally  an  agreement  was  reached. 
This  provision  remains  in  the  law.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to  furnish 
assistance  under  this  Act,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  excluding  from  such  assistance 
any  country  which  hereafter  seizes,  or  im- 
poses any  penalty  or  sancUon  against,  any 
United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account  of  Its 
fishing  acUvltles  In  InternaUonal  waters. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  bo 
applicable  In  any  case  governed  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
la  a  party 

fthlnk  It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that,  while 
the  Senate  determined  as  a  matter  of 
mandate  that  aid  sliould  be  cut  off  when 
.\merlcan  ships  are  interfered  with  on 
the  high  seas,  the  conference  committee 
rewrote  that  mandate  and  provided  for 
permission  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr  President,  on  October  2  of  this 
year,  three  tuna  clippers  flying  the 
.American  flag  were  again  seized  in  inter- 
national waters  off  the  coast  of  Peru  by 
the  Peruvian  Navy. 

I  subsequently  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk: 

Urgently  request  your  immediate  assistance 
to  American  tuna  vessels  Sun  Europe.  Ronnie 
S.  and  Eastern  Pacific,  seized  October  2  and  3 
at  points  20  to  30  miles  off  coast  of  Peru. 
Vessels  have  been  taken  to  port  of  Talara, 
Peru,  whence  eight  other  American  veesels 
en  route  In  protest  this  ninth  seizure  on 
high  seas  this  year  by  Peruvian  and  other 
South  .\merlcan  governments  claiming  un- 
reasonable seaward   bovindarles. 

I  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  these  three  American -flag  boats, 
their  captains,  and  their  crews. 

I  received  the  following  answer  from 
the  Department  of  State  today: 

The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
your  telegram  of  October  3  concerning  action 
by  Peruvian  authorities  against  American 
•.una  Ashing  vessels  on  high  seas.  Ambassa- 
dor Jones    - 

Our  Ambassador  In  Peru — 
conferred  with  Peruvian  Foreign  Minister  on 
this  matter  yesterday,  urging  Immediate  re- 
lief of  the  situation  and  is  continuing  to 
prea*  this  matter  with  Peruvian  authorities. 
Meanwhile,  an  Embassy  representative  Is  as- 
sisting the  captains  and  crews  of  the  seized 
vessels  In  Talara  Also  assignment  of  re- 
gional flsherlea  attach^  at  Lima  Is  bel&g 
processed  and  Embassy  \»  making  arrange- 
ments to  establish  a  consular  oCDce  In  north- 
ern Peru  Tou  may  be  assured  that  we  are 
deeply  concerned  over  this  matter  and  that 
we  are  attempting  not  only  to  relieve  the 
current  situation  but  also  to  arrive  a  long 
term  resolution  of  the  problem.  We  will 
keep  you  Informed  of  developments. 
DotrcLAS  MACAmrHint  n. 
AtHstant  Secretary  for  Conip-esaional  Re- 
lation*, Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  believe  In 
hemispheric  solidarity.  I  believe  In 
friendship,  amity,  good  will,  and  mutual 
assistance  between  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  north  and  south. 
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I  respect  the  good  people  of  Peru  and 
their  great  L'story.  I  want  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  our  people 
to  have  better  relatlorw  with  Peru. 

A  Latin  American  country  has  attempt- 
ed to  exercise  jurisdiction  seaward  to  the 
inordinate  and,  in  my  judgment,  imcon- 
sclonable  length  of  200  miles.  The  US. 
Government  will  not  send  the  U.S.  Navy 
dowTi  there.  This  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
basis  for  armed  conflict. 

I  regret,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
Government  of  Peru,  or  the  Peruvian 
Navy,  has  seen  fit  once  again  to  exer- 
cise what  It  alleges  Is  its  jurisdiction  on 
the  high  seas. 

We  need  a  long-term,  peaceful  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Pursuant  to  the  amendment  agreed  to 
last  year,  the  President  of  the  United 
.'States  has  authority  under  the  law,  even 
as  that  law  was  written  in  conference. 
I  wish  publicly  to  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  say  to  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Peru: 

IX)  not  do  this  to  your  friends.  Do  not 
Interfere  with  the  peaceful  use  of  the  open 
seas  by  Americans  fishing  in  international 
waters  off  your  shoreline.  Rather,  In  good 
fiUth,  let  us  try  to  work  this  problem  out 
on  a  peaceful  basis. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  Re- 
t;lonal  Fisheries  Attach*  Office  Is  being 
processed.  I  would  assume  that  means 
that  shortly  we  will  have  a  fishing  at- 
tach^ stationed  in  Lima,  who  will  be 
able  to  conduct  continuing  negotiations 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  this  problem. 

I  am  glad  also  to  observe  that  the 
Embassy  is  making  arrangements  to  es- 
tablish a  consular  office  in  northern  Peru. 
That  office  should  be  established  in  or 
near  Talara  so  that  effective  protection 
can  be  rendered  to  American  vessels  and 
their  crews  when  they  must  land  on 
Peruvian  shores. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  help  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  problem  through  an  In- 
ternational licensing  system.  We  cannot 
CO  through  this  continuation  of  assaults 
ai?alnst  the  historic  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  action  this  week  in  Peru  represents 
the  ninth  American  vessel  that  has  been 
apprehended  this  year  by  one  of  our 
our  neighbors — Peruvian  or  other. 

I  have  suggested  In  legislation,  in 
which  I  am  Joined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcmj- 
soNl,  that  we  attempt  a  new  approtwjh. 
and  that  in  the  laws  of  this  land  we 
provide  for  a  means  by  which  we  will 
help  American-flag  vessels,  fishing  in  the 
historic  open  seas,  to  purchase  licenses 
from  our  neighbors,  in  an  effort  to  find 
an  amicable  basis  ui-on  which  to  settle 
the  dispute,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  our  Government  owes 
to  its  citizens  who  seek  to  fish  on  the 
hl«h  seas. 

I  desired  on  this  occasion  to  make 
these  brief  comments — I  would  appre- 
ciate the  ears  of  my  able  colleague,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill — simply  to  say 
that  I  feel  sure  that  the  dlstlngiilshed 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  agree 
with  me  that  an  American  who  is  using 
the  open  seas  to  fish  shotild  have  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  the  American 


Oovermnent  and  that  imder  the  laws 
that  exist  today,  I  would  hope  that  he 
might  agree  with  me  that  the  President 
would  state  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
better  way  to  solve  this  continuing  diffi- 
culty than  to  have  one  of  our  neighbors 
apprehend,  by  use  of  its  Navy,  our  fellow 
citizens  who  happen  to  be  20,  30,  40,  50. 
60.  70,  80.  90.  or  100  miles  off  the  coast- 
line of  one  of  our  neighbors  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 
The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bUl. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  California,  that 
he  not  only  has  my  ear  but  also  my 
heart  and  my  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. I  agree  with  him  imequl vocally. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Bravo. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend,  my  senior  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, my  associate,  as  we  have  the  prob- 
lem on  the  Atlantic  coast — of  course, 
not  to  the  same  degree,  because  of  our 
cooperation  with  our  northern  neighbor. 
We  do  have  problems,  perhaps,  with 
other  neighbors  in  the  Atlantic. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  with 
Peru  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
California,  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  mentioned,  I  wish  to  tell  him 
that  I  attended  a  conference  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  least  15  years 
ago  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoBSE],  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Maghitscn],  on  the  subject  of 
Peru  and  its  fisheries  and  the  South 
American  countries,  particularly  with 
relation  to  what  they  were  doing  to  the 
fishermen  from  the  Senator's  State  of 
California. 

I  attended  at  that  time  as  a  repre- 
sentatdve  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  because 
our  problems,  while  not  as  great  and  not 
entirely  similar,  emphasized  the  need  for 
open  seas  for  fishing,  which  means  so 
much  to  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
for  his  sturdy  words;  and  I  repeat  my 
tlianks  to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguldied  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTCOtE.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bfasaaehusetts,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  and 
several  other  members  of  my  committee. 
I  tlitnk  that  a  good  case  has  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  perfectly  wllltng  to 
take  this  amendmmt  to  conference. 

The   PRBEUDINO   OFFICER.    Is    all 
time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  PASTCXIB.    I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  pege  3,  line  14.  strike  "$527,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$500,000,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  figure  on  this 
title  is  $590  million.  The  committee  re- 
duced it  by  $63  million,  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  before  the  committee  to  cut 
it  a  little  deeper. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  instead  of  insisting  on  my 
original  amendment  to  cut  it  back  by 
$87  million,  we  have  agreed  to  make  the 
figure  $500  million,  which  would  be  a  cut 
from  the  present  bill — that  is,  the  one 
we  are  now  considering — of  $27  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand,  the 
contemplation  originally  was  a  cut  of 
$87  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  could  offer  mjrlad  reasons  for 
cutting  the  Development  Loan  F\ind  but 
I  will  not  cite  all  of  them  now.  But  let 
me  refer  to  some,  Mr.  President.  First 
of  all,  during  the  last  month  of  fiscal 
year  1966,  a  total  of  $366,850,000  was 
obligated  for  development  loans  in  12 
different  countries.  Many  of  these  obli- 
gations were  not  really  firmed  up  until 
fiscal  year  1967  was  well  under  way. 
Consequently,  the  bulk  of  this  money 
reaUy  belongs  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  de- 
velopment loan  program. 

Second,  dollar  loans  on  the  food-for- 
peace  program  can  be  used  In  lieu  of  de- 
velopment loans. 

Since  1964,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  increase  In  so-called 
title  rv  loans.  In  fiscal  year  1964,  title 
rv  loans  amounted  to  only  $70.5  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1965,  they  had  increased  to 
$179.8  milUon  and  in  fiscal  year  1966  they 
had  been  boosted  to  $343.2  million.  For 
fiscal  year  1967  a  title  IV  program  aggre- 
gating $310.1  million  is  contemplated. 
Over  a  period  of  just  a  couple  of  years, 
the  Increase  in  title  IV  loans  has  been 
about  fivefold. 

Food  for  peace  loans  serve  practically 
the  same  piuix)ses  as  the  so-called  "pro- 
gram loans"  made  out  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  they  have  been 
used  to  augment  development  loan  type 
aid  which  we  make  availaUe  to  the  de- 
veloping nations.  The  similarity  of  the 
two  types  of  aid  is  immediately  evident 
whoi  erne  understands  how  each  type  of 
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tdd  functions.  Under  the  DLP  program. 
loan  dollars  are  made  available  to  finance 
eamntlal  imports  of  the  developing  coun- 
try and  the  recipient  commits  itself  to 
particular  economic  policies  at  the  be- 
hest of  AID  As  the  country  Implements 
these  policies  to  AID's  satisfaction,  funds 
under  the  loans  are  released  Intermit- 
tently The  local  currency  generated  by 
the  sale  of  the  commodities  that  have 
been  imported  under  the  program  loan 
are  placed  In  a  sp)eclal  account  by  AID 
and  made  available  to  the  country  for 
mutually  agreed  upon  projects  or  sectors 
In  the  recipient  nation's  budget 

Under  food-for-peace  loans,  the  re- 
cipient nation  receives  agricultural  com- 
modities which  it  agrees  to  pay  for  in 
dollars  on  terms  similar  to  those  offered 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  The 
commodities  are  sold  within  the  countr>- 
and  the  local  currencies  i?enerat*'d  are 
placed  In  a  special  account  and  are  made 
available  to  the  country  for  mutually 
agreed  upon  projects  that  are  economi- 
cally feasible  Normally,  these  should  be 
projects  which  will  generate  foreign  ex- 
change so  that  the  recipient  nation  will 
eventually  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
such  foreign  exchange  to  pay  off  the 
"dollar  "  loan,  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  agricultural  commodities 

Mr  President.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  agreed  to  take 
my  development  loan  amendment  to  con- 
ference I  recommend  a  cut  now  that  Is 
$27  million  under  the  committee  recom- 
mendation 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  cut  Is  now  $27 
million 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Saltonstall  and  a  few  other  members 
of  our  committee,  and  I  am  ■filling  to 
take  this  to  conference. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President.  I 
acree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  As  I  understand,  the  original 
cuts  suti^ested  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  $170  million  The  cuts 
which  he  now  proposes — which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland,  with  my  con- 
currences, has  accepted — total  $110  mil- 
lion, which  will  make  the  bill  on  which 
we  are  now  voting,  if  there  are  no  further 
amendments,  $2  936.500.000 

Mr.  ELLENDER  If  the  Senator's  ad- 
ditions are  correct,  that  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all 
time  yielded  back^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  PASTORE     I  yield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMCNDMKNT    NO      Ml 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  949  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  between  lines  14  and  15.  insert 
Um   following   new   section : 

"8*c  118  None  of  the  fundi  appropriated 
or  nutde  kvallable  by  tbii  Act  for  c&rrying 
out  the  rortlgn  AMtstance  Act  of  IBQl.  aa 
•inaD<l«d.  abali  b«  uaed  to  furnish  a«aist&nc« 
to  any  member  state  at  the  Organization  of 


Anierican  States  the  current  government  of 
which  ( 1 1  came  into  power,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  by  the  unconsti- 
tutional overthrow  of  a  freely  elected,  con- 
glltutlonal.  democratic  government  which 
had  been  acting  in  accordance  with  Its  con- 
stitutional mandate  and  (2i  has  not.  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  manifested  its 
intention  to  take  appropriate  step*  for  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government,  the 
holding  of  free  elections,  and  the  application 
of  human  and  civil  rights  and  liberties." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is   recognized   for   3   minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
tent of  this  amendment  Is  obvious  It  Is 
Intended  to  discourage  military  juntas 
from  taking  over  constitutional  govern- 
ments, primarily  In  Latin  America. 

This  amendment  was  offered  and 
accepted  in  the  authorization  bill.  At 
that  time  It  was  both  retroactive  and 
prospective.  That  is,  It  also  Included 
Argentina  Hence,  it  Incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
although  I  would  have  been  willing  to 
have  the  conference  come  out  with  the 
amendment  wholly  prospective  in  opera- 
tion, as  Senators  know,  that  gets  sticky 
It  was  dropped  in  conference 

I  offer  the  amendment  again  today  on 
the  floor  The  amendment  leaves  com- 
plete discretion  to  the  administration 
because  It  deals  with  the  intention  to 
take  appropriate  steps  for  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  Is  solely 
prospective  In  operation  If  ttie  man- 
ager of  the  bill  sees  fit  to  take  it.  it  will 
undoubtedly  receive  greater  considera- 
tion in  the  conference  and  the  language 
can  be  worked  out  to  suit  the  adminis- 
tration view,  in  view  of  the  other  body 
and  the  Senate  conferees. 

The  important  thing,  as  I  see  it.  is 
that  we  should,  when  and  how  we  can. 
discourage  military'  juntas  from  taking 
over  constitutional  govenmients  in  Latin 
America  That  is  the  sole  purpose  and 
Intent  of  the  amendment  We  sliould 
manifest  our  determmation  that  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  we  are  going  to 
frown  on  those  operations  of  military 
caudillos  and  military  juntas,  and  en- 
courage constitutional  government,  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  Chile  and  Peru. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  re- 
alize that  this  is  more  or  less  making  for- 
eign policy  by  way  of  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Seriate,  but  I  took  it  uptm 
myself  to  dLscuss  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  F'oreign 
Relations  While  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  what  the  full  Impact  of  this  might 
be.  this  suggestion  is  not  new  or  strange 
to  us  As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
!Mr  Javits)  has  already  Indicated.  It 
had  been  brought  up  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
8/u.TONSTAi.L ) .  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference  to  see 
if  we  can  work  out  something  that  will 
make  sense. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  perfectly  agree- 
able with  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr  Javits  ]. 
t  Putting  the  question! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  tunendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  p.\ce  12,  line  15.  insert  the  following 
new  section. 

"Sec.  119.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  finance  the 
procurement  of  iron  and  steel  products  for 
use  In  Vietnam  containing  any  component 
acquired  by  the  producer  of  the  commodity. 
In  the  form  in  which  Imported  into  the 
country  of  production,  from  sources  other 
than  the  Umied  States  or  a  country  desig- 
nated as  a  limited  free  world  country  by  code 
number  901  in  the  September  1964  Geo- 
graphic Code  Book  compiled  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and  at  a 
total  cost  (delivered  to  the  point  of  produc- 
tion) that  amounts  to  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  lowest  price  (excluding  the 
cost  of  ocean  transportation  and  marine  in- 
surance) at  which  the  supplier  makes  the 
commodity  available  for  export  sale  (whether 
or  not  financed  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national  Development)". 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  this 
amendment  us  similar  to  the  one  which  I 
offered  previously  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
and  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  64  to  14, 
Unfortunat<»ly,  this  was  later  removed  in 
House-Senate  conference.  Because  of 
its  importance  and  of  my  strong  convic- 
tions on  the  matter,  I  am  c(.mpelled  to 
offer  It  in  substance  again  At  this  time 
of  crisis  in  our  Nation,  It  Is  essential  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  our  foreign  aid 
pohcy  are  pursued  with  vigor.  At  ttie 
same  time  no  unnecessary  damage  shouI(i 
be  done  to  our  already  precarious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  Let  me 
.summarize  briefly  the  background  of  and 
the  reasons  for  this  amendment  and  v>-- 
p«.'at  in  part  some  of  the  thoughts  I  havt> 
expressed  previously  on  this  matter. 

As  early  as  Januar>'  of  this  year.  I  w.i5 
informed  that  AID  had  served  notice 
that  it  was  going  to  terminate  the  pi'  - 
vailing  90-10  comix)nentry  requiremi  ri: 
for  galvanized  steel  sheeting.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Agency  I  mquired  about  the 
reasons  for  this  decision.  Receiving  no 
satisfaction  to  my  inquiry,  I  started  an 
investigation  on  my  own  which  disclosed 
the  following  facts: 

First,  exorbitant  prices  were  bei:.s 
charged  for  the  use  of  galvanized  sheet- 
ing, ranging  as  high  as  $50  more  than 
the  normal  price  u.'^^ed  in  the  area. 

Second,  evidence  was  provided  that  ',:.e 
quality  of  the  steel  being  purchased  *as 
inferior.  It  was  half  as  thick  as  the 
normal   width   required   In    the   United 


States  and  contained  only  half  of  the 
galvanizing  required  under  standards  In 
this  country. 

Third,  it  was  learned  that  the  purchas- 
ing policy  being  followed  was  to  purchase 
black  plate  in  Japan,  run  it  through  Ko- 
rean galvanizing  mills,  and  ship  It  to 
Vietnam. 

In  December  1963.  because  of  the  con- 
cem  about  the  abnormally  large  per- 
centages of  foreign  aid  purchases  not 
containing  this  componentry.  AID  up- 
held a  required  componentry  of  90-10. 
However,  it  appeared  that  the  90-10 
componentry  rtxiuirement  was  violated 
time  after  time.  After  suspending  pur- 
chases in  December  1965,  AID  in  Janu- 
ary terminated  the  ruling,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  was  no  strict  requirement. 
Galvanized  steel  is  a  very  important 
product  used  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  impor- 
tant in  the  pacification  effort,  which  to 
many  of  us  is  as  important  as  military 
victor>-  It  is  essential  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  living  conditions.  It  Is  used  for 
fencing,  piping,  and  roofing  for  many 
homes  in  the  villages  and  towns. 

We  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  look  into  the  matter.  After  In- 
vestigation GAO  found  that  not  only 
were  the  allegations  correct,  they  were 
more  serious  than  we  had  supposed. 

The  price  was  high.  Quality  was  poor. 
Price  fixing  and  kickbacks  were  the  nor- 
mal market  practice  of  the  day.  In  fact 
Mr.  President,  the  last  bid  taken  was  so 
patently  fixed  that  AID  finally  suspended 
the  purchases  last  December, 

In  fairness  to  AID  officials,  it  should 
tx^  pointed  out  that  when  they  finally 
understood  what  was  happening,  they 
were  equally  distressed.  I  do  not  intend 
to  imply  that  AID  officials  have  been 
committed  to  this  type  of  procedure. 
Sometimes  It  is  impossible  for  agencies  In 
Washington  to  realize  what  is  actually 
liappeiun^  far  away. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  problem 
which  has  been  confronting  AID  in  the 
area  of  southeast  Asia  has  been  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  had  enough  capable  ad- 
ministrators in  the  field.  For  awhile, 
some  half  dozen  or  so  administrators 
were  trying  to  determine  who  would 
handle  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  commodities.  Perhaps  Con- 
tress  has  been  a  bit  negligent  in  not 
providing  AID  with  enough  funds  to  have 
as  many  topnotch  assistants  as  they 
need. 

Although  approved  In  the  Senate  pre- 
•viously  by  unanimous  consent,  the  House 
did  not  agree  to  this  amendment,  and  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  delay  the  bill 
with  prolonged  discussion  after  the  pro- 
■■:.s:on  was  eliminated  In  the  conference 
committee  report. 

AID  has  made  a  suggestion  which  It 
believes  would  cope  with  the  problem. 
This  new  approach  would  provide  for  an 
inspection  program,  which  it  Is  hoped 
would  do  away  with  the  faulty  merchan- 
dise As  stated  in  a  memorandum  which 
AID  circulated,  it  was  argued  that  the 
^ew  rules  would  guarantee  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  orders  for  the  product 
soing  to  U.S.  steel  producers.  In  addl- 
uon,  it  proposed  a  rather  complicated 
■etter  of  credit  system  to  prevent  the  loss 


of  U^.  dollars,  and  thus  lessen  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem. 

With  all  due  respect  to  AID  officials, 
who,  I  am  certain,  are  very  conscientious. 
I  nevertheless  emphatically  disagree  with 
the  ultimate  Impact  of  the  AID  proposal. 
Let  us  look  at  the  three  problems  which 
It  is  contended  that  this  new  proposal 
would  meet. 

First,  it  has  been  claimed  that  it 
would  guarantee  50  percent  to  U.S,  sup- 
pliers. This  presumption  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  larger  gages  would 
be  guaranteed  to  U.S.  suppliers,  with  only 
the  more  narrow  gages  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  southeast  Asia's  steel  sup- 
pliers. 

On  its  face,  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
fair  proposal  which  would  have  the  re- 
sults described  In  the  AID  memorandum. 
But  anyone  who  has  investigated  the 
buying  practices  In  southeast  Asia  can 
quickly  see  that  the  results  anticipated 
would  not  be  accomplished, 
"The  major  reason  Is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Importers  historically,  in 
practice,  have  not  purchased  and  will 
not  purchase  the  gages  of  steel  which  are 
made  in  the  United  States,  Most  of  our 
steel  companies  manufacture  as  their 
most  narrow  gage  what  is  known  as  a 
29-gage.  A  few  companies  make  as  nar- 
row as  a  30-gage;  and  there  are  one  or 
two  companies  which  made  a  32-gage — 
which  is  extremely  narrow — but  because 
of  imperfections  involved  in  manufactur- 
ing this  narrow  gage  or  thin  gage  prod- 
uct, they  soon  terminated  it. 

What  I  am  driving  at,  Mr,  President, 
is  that  if  they  do  not  buy  any  of  the 
thicker  gages,  they  cannot  buy  any  from 
the  United  States,  because  we  do  not 
make  them  as  thin  as  they  buy  them. 

Senators  may  say,  "Why  is  it  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  buy  such  thin-gaged 
galvanized  steel?" 

It  Is  very  simple.  They  make  more 
profit  out  of  it,  for  two  basic  reasons. 
For  one,  the  importer  buys  galvanized 
steel  by  the  ton  and  sells  it  by  the  sheet. 
So  commonsense  will  show  that  the 
thinner  it  is,  the  more  profit  will  be  made 
in  a  ton. 

Second,  the  more  quickly  it  wears  out, 
the  sooner  it  will  have  to  be  replaced; 
and  the  thinner  it  is  and  the  more  poorly 
it  is  galvanized,  the  quicker  it  wears  out. 
So  I  believe  that  the  procedure,  as  valid 
as  it  soimds  on  its  face,  as  far  as  pur- 
chases are  concerned,  will  result  in  the 
fact  that  few  or  no  bids  will  be  forth- 
coming on  products  which  the  United 
States  produces. 

As  far  as  Inspection  Is  concerned.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  inspection  procedures 
could  be  worked  out.  An  inspection 
team  could  be  established  to  maintain 
good  quality,  but  such  an  action  would  re- 
quire added  costs  and  administration. 
and  in  the  final  analysis  the  inspection  of 
the  finished  product  would  be  tied  to  the 
base  material  that  is  received. 

Even  if  there  is  careful  inspection  of 
a  thinner  quality  galvanized  material, 
there  can  be  no  argument  about  the  fact 
that  a  thinner  quality  product  will  not 
last  as  long  and  will  have  Inferior  results 
in  the  field. 
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Third,  let  us  look  at  the  letter  of  credit 
proposal— which  is,  to  me,  a  most  im- 
portant feature,  because  I  am  ver>-  much 
concerned  about  the  detrimental  effect 
of  having  an  additional  burden  put  on 
our  gold  or  dollar  outflow  by  increasing 
our  balance  of  payments  to  the  extent 
of  $50  million.  AID  is  cognizant  of  this 
problem,  and  it  has  established  a  pro- 
gram involving  a  tied  letter'  of  credit 
arrangement.  Under  this  system  all  of 
the  dollars  spent  for  the  purchase  of 
these  galvanized  steel  commodities  would 
be  tied  in  such  a  manner  that  thev  must 
be  used  in  the  United  States  to  buv  iron 
and  steel  products— lathes,  wheels,  rein- 
forcement rods.,  and  so  forth.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  argued  that  the  dollars 
would  not  get  away  from  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States. 

But  to  do  that.  Mr,  President,  it  means 
that  every  shipment  of  steel  products 
leaving  the  United  States  would  have  to 
be  policed,  not  only  when  it  leaves  but 
when  it  arrives  at  the  Asian  port;  like- 
wise, there  would  have  to  be  careful 
guard  against  any  transshipment  of  these 
goods. 

To  me,  that  Aould  be  absolutely  im- 
practicable if  not  impossible.  I  can  an- 
ticipate the  policy  that  would  be  followed 
by  those  very  shrewd  businessmen  in 
Asia  who  received  a  letter  of  credit  tied 
to  the  purchase  of  U.S.  steel' products. 
They  woula  buy  the  steel  products  from 
the  United  States,  such  as  a  shipload  of 
lathes  or  machine  tools,  and  transship 
them  to  some  other  place  in  the  world 
which  has  a  ready  market  for  it.  and  sell 
it  on  the  open  market. 

That  practice  would  have  two  effects 
First,  it  would  take  away  a  market  that 
would  ordinarily  come  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  place;  and  second,  it 
would  not  protect  us  from  our  dollar  loss 
on  our  balance  of  payments, 

I  suggest,  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation 
in  southeast  Asia,  Mr,  President,  that  we 
require— and  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire—a  simple  restatement  of  the  90-10 
componentrj'  rule,  which  was  in  force  and 
effect  before  January  of  this  year.  This 
would  require,  very  simply,  a  90-percent 
content  of  U.S,  component  parts  for 
products  that  are  purchased. 

The  memorandum  which  was  circu- 
lated by  AID  stated  that  the  Bayh 
amendment  would  merely  set  up  a  special 
program  for  a  very  limited  supply. 

Quite  to  the  contrary.  Mr  President, 
the  90-10  ruling  is  identically  the  same 
ruling  that  is  used  almost  everywhere  else 
in  the  world  today.  In  fact,  it  is  tised 
in  South  Vietnam  on  almost  all  other 
products  except  galvanized  steel.  That 
product  is  now  an  exception  to  the  pres- 
ent rule  being  utilized  by  AID. 

Return  to  the  90-10  componentry  rul- 
ing is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  association 
of  those  who  produce  the  iron  and  steel 
commodities  on  which  we  all  depend  in 
the  United  States, 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  return  to  that 
rule  would  do  three  basic  things.  First, 
It  would  guarantee  a  return  to  a  high- 
quality  American  product.  Tests  con- 
ducted in  the  field  show  that  American 
galvanizing  would  last  as  long  as  12  years. 
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whereas  some  of  the  flimsy  stuff  AID  has 
been  buying  will  be  serviceable  for  only 
a  few  years  Some  of  it  does  not  even 
last  6  months.  In  fact,  the  OAO  report 
Bhows  some  of  it  was  badly  rusted  before 
It  even  came  off  the  boat. 

Second,  the  product  would  be  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  thus 
benefiting  domestic  business  and  labor. 
with  the  resultant  tax  benefit  to  our 
Tretisury 

Third,  It  would  prevent  an  additional 
drain  being  placed  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
complicated  It  is  very  simple  It 
merely  means,  if  we  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, that  we  are  going  to  require  the 
same  standard  for  purchasing  galvarUzed 
steel  in  Vietnam  that  Is  required  every- 
where else  in  the  world 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  Is  quite  familiar  with  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  As  he  has  already 
ixjlnted  out.  it  came  before  us  previously 
lor  consideration  and  I  think  the  vote 
was  favorable.  64  to  14,  was  It  nof 
Mr  BAYH  That  is  correct 
Mr  PASTORE  Under  the  clrcum- 
Btances,  this  matter  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  comjnlttee  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  made  his  recommendation 
on  It.  We  discussed  it  in  detail  Because 
It  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  to 
the  whole  bill,  it  was  suggested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  I  waive  the 
raising  of  such  a  point  of  order.  This 
left  it  entirely  up  to  me.  I  .shall  not  raise 
the  point  of  order  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  talce  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  to  conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  all 
time  now  yielded  back'' 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  ylfld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  BAYH  I  should  like  to  use  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  have  the  oppor- 
txinlty  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  S'.ena- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island,  as  well  a.,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  for  the 
courtesy  which  the  entire  committee  ex- 
tended to  me  on  this  question  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted  be- 
cause it  is  good  legislation 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  SeiJifor  from  Indiana 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr,  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield'' 

Mr  PASTORE  I  ?  n  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  such  time 
as  he  desires  on  the  bUl  itself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  appropriation  bill  which  I  intend- 
ed to  offer.  However,  I  shall  not  offer 
them  at  this  time,  but  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  together  with  the  statements 
which  I  was  going  to  make  Ln  support  of 
each  one. 

Mr  President,  the  reason  I  am  not  of- 
fering the  amendments  Is  that,  as  the 


Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Mr  Ellbndbr!  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together  in  years  pa.st— I  under 
his  leadership,  because  he  has  been  my 
teacher  and  leader  in  this  field— in  seek- 
ing to  cut  back  the  military  assistance 
program  as  we  thought  the  facts  war- 
ranted He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
have  me  addtxl  a.s  a  los^ionsor  of  the 
three  amendments  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  today,  which  will 
result  in  a  cut  of  $110  million 

While  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
in  the  process  of  larryiiu;  on  liis  battle 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  was  off  the 
floor  preparing  tins  group  of  amend- 
menUs  which  I  iiad  planned  to  offer. 
Some  of  them  cover  the  same  ground  as 
the  amendments  vi  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Ls  deservliig  of  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  tliose  of  us  whu  do  not 
share  the  view  of  the  majority  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  rec- 
ommendation It  made.  I  also  think  that 
the  Senator  frum  Rhode  Island  Is  de- 
serving of  our  thajiks  fur  his  fairness  and 
understanding  of  our  sincere  position  on 
this  matter,  and  his  willingness  in  each 
of  these  Instances  to  take  the  amend- 
ments to  conference. 

Well  known  in  \ariuus  parUs  of  the 
country — particularly  in  my  State — is 
my  opposition  in  tlie  past  several  years 
to  the  whole  foreign  aid  program,  par- 
ucularly  to  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram—but not  limited  Uj  that,  and  I  feel 
that  I  need  to  make  this  sUtement  as  to 
why  I  am  not  offering  my  amendments 
I  am  not  offering  the  amendmenus  t>e- 
cause  I  think  the  battle  has  t)een  won  to 
the  degree  we  can  hope  to  win  it  How- 
ever. I  serve  notice  that  come  next  year 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  cut  back  on  the 
whole  foreign  aid  program,  berau.se  I 
think  a  domestic  aid  program  is  needed 
and  is  more  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  country,  yes.  and  to  the  welfare 
of  our  pe<.)ple  and  their  security,  than 
any  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  President.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  group  of  amendments  I  have 
had  prepared,  with  supporting  state- 
raenUi  in  connection  with  each  one.  be 
printed  In  the  Record  I  resUte  that  I 
shall  not  call  them  up  because,  in  my 
judgment,  the  amendments  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  !  Mr  EllenderI  has  al- 
ready offered  and  obtained  favorable  ac- 
tion upon  I  think  represent  a  great  con- 
tribution to  this  debate  I  am  very 
proud  that  I  had  the  privilege  to  Join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment's 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s 

•On  pa«e  3  line  3.  strike  out  'tTlS.OOO,- 
000-  ajid  Insert   teSO  OOO  000'  " 

This  ajnendnrnt  reduce*  from  $715  mil- 
lion to  •650  million  the  appropriation  for 
suppfjrtlng   ftmlstaiic 

The  19«e  approprlKtlon  w»a  9684  2  million 
The  auUiortitatlon  bill  *»  It  pained  the  Sen- 
ato  contained  1658  mllUun  ThU  wa«  In- 
creaaed  In  conference  to  1715  million,  and 
the  Approprlatlona  Oimmlttee  recommends 
the  full  amount 

The  full  amount  cannot  be  Juatlfled 
Supp<  rtlng  aiM'.stance  Is  the  most  wasteful 
of   all   the   kinds   of   foreign   aid      Thla   prc*- 


vlde«  budget  support,  payments  for  military 
basea  i  which  ought  to  be  funded  out  of 
Defense  Department  appropriations),  and — 
lets  face  11 — a  certain  amount  of  plain 
political  bribery 

Supporting  assUtanc*  la  also  the  source 
of  our  economic  aid  to  Vietnam,  but  even 
with  the  cut  proposed  by  this  amendment 
the  appropriation  would  still  be  in  excess 
of  what  18  proposed  for  Vietnam 

On  pa«e  3    line  4.  strike  out  •$70,000,000 
and  insert  $50,000,000'  " 

This  amendment  reduces  the  contingency 
fund  from  $70  million  to  $50  million. 

The   1966  appropriation  was  »150  million. 
The  contingency   fund   Is  suppoeed    to   bf 
an  emergency   fund  to  meet  unforeseen  de- 
velopmenu      In    fact.    It   Is   a   grab    bag   for 
all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends. 

Fifty  million  Is  certainly  enough  to  meet 
a  real  contingency.  If  It  Is  not.  then  the 
President  should  come  back  to  Congress 
and  aak  for  more 

"On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  •$87,700,000' 
and  Insert   $70  000.000'  "• 

This  amendment  reduces  from  $87  700,00 1 
to  $70,000  OOO  the  appropriation  for  Alliance 
for  Progreas  griinta  1  e  ,  technical  assistance 
The  appropriation  for  this  Item  for  flsca: 
1966  was  |75C)00.CKX)  Thus,  the  amount  In 
the  bin  represents  an  Increase 

This  Is  not  time  to  be  Increasing  the.se 
programs  We  ought  to  start  decreasing 
them  The  amendment  proposes  a  modest 
decreivse  of  »5  million. 

On  page  3  line  9  strike  out  $395,300,000' 
and  Insert   $350,000,000'  " 

Tills  amendment  reduces  from  $395,300,000 
to  »350.0<X),000  the  appropriation  for  Alllani  e 
for  Progress  loans. 

The  1966  appropriation  was  $435,125,000. 
Since  that  time,  events  In  Argentina  ha.e 
made  it  undesirable  t)  carry  out  a  loan  pr  .- 
gram  there  and  I  regret  U3  say  that  events 
in  Brazil  are  rapidly  making  a  loan  program 
undesirable  In  that  country 

On  page  3.  line  14,  strike  out  •$627,000.- 
000'    and    insert    '$400,000,000'  " 

This  amendment  reduces  from  $527  million 
to  $400  million  the  appropriation  for  de- 
ve!r>pment   loans 

The    1966    appropriation    was    $61B.226,000 
The  authorization  act  carries  a  limitation 
of  10  countries  where  development  loans  cm 
be  made      Th.it  In  Itself  will  make  a  reduc- 
tion  possible 

In  addition,  events  are  unfortunately  re- 
ducing the  opportunities  tcp  make  good  loans 
Por  example,  one  of  the  countries  where 
the  AdmlnL-itratlon  planned  one  of  Its  larRf^t 
lending  programs  Is  Nigeria,  But  Nigeria 
IS  m  such  a  state  of  political  and  social  d'.s- 
.irder  that  one  cannot  carry  out  a  rational 
pr'j^ram    of   economic   development    there 

On  page  3.  line  21,  strike  out  '$55,813  SoC 
and   Insert  '$50,000,000'," 

This  amendment  reduces  from  $55,813  'f^o 
to  $50  OOO.OOO  the  appropriation  for  AID  .id- 
mlnlstratlve  expenses 

Tlie  1966  appropriation  was  $55,220,000. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  recommends 
an    Increa&e    for    1967. 

This  Is  inexcusable  One  of  the  th'.ngs 
wrong  with  the  aid  program  Is  that  there 
are  too  many  people  Involved  In  It.  This 
mixlest  out  will  help  the  agency  streamline 
Its  organization 

••On  page  4.  line  4-5.  strike  out  •$3,255,000' 
and  insert  '$2.7.50.000'." 

This  amendment  reduces  from  $3,25S000 
to  $2,750,000  the  appropriation  for  St.ite  D*"- 
paxtment  adnUuLsirAtive  expenses  related  v) 
aid 

The  1966  appropriation  was  $3.142000 
Certilnly  this  should  n  n  be  Increased  a.-  '-• 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends. 

The  amendment  propose*  a  modes'  de- 
crease which  should  force  the  State  De;  .ir'- 
ment  to  get  nd  of  some  of  Its  surplu-s  p<' 
sonnet. 
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"On  page  2.  line  9,  strUte  out  ■$aoo,000,000' 
.ind  Insert  '$175.000. OOO'." 

This  amendment  reduces  from  $200  million 
to  $175  million  the  amount  appropriated  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants 

The  1966  appropriation  was  $201,333,000. 
Certainly  we  can  retrench  by  more  than  the 
mere  $1,333,000  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  administration  prof>ose(l  to  carry  out 
this  program  in  47  countries  In  ascal  1967. 
The  authorizing  act  carries  a  limitation  of 
40  countries.  That  In  itself  Justifies  the 
mode.st  reduction  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  further  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed,  but  I  suggest,  be- 
fore there  be  third  reading,  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.     PASTORE.     Mr.     President,     I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
tune,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida may  wish  to  take  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
-Mr  HOLLAND     Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  correcUy  reflect  what  has 
happened  on  the  bill  so  that  credit  may 
be  given  wherever  It  Is  due. 
^  The  amount  of  tjie  authorization  bill 
fcr  title  I  as  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
committee  and  approved  by  the  House  a 
few  days  ago  was  $3,504  million. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  bill 
for  title  I  as  it  came  from  the  committee 


was   $3,046,490,500,    or   a    reduction    of 
$458,509^00. 

The  reductions  voted  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  are  an  additional 
$110  million,  if  I  have  understood  the 
various  actions  taken  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

The  result  of  those  reductions,  all 
told— that  Is.  the  $458-mllllon-plas  voted 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  $110  million  voted  on  the  floor 
today — reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
bill,  as  it  Is  now  on  third  reading,  under 
title  I  of  the  bill,  to  $2,936,490,500. 

The  effect  of  this  entire  process  has 
been  to  show  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion imder  the  authorization  bill. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  shortly 
after  passage  of  the  authorization  bill 
the  Senator  from  Florida  annoimced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Record 
will  show,  that  he  would  expect  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  more  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorized  amoimt  than  had 
been  made  in  earlier  years  because  the 
authorized  amount  so  far  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  amount  of  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  was  $2,852  billion. 

So  the  amount  of  the  bill  as  it  is  finally 
submitted  for  passage  Is  near  the  amount 
of  the  authorization. 

I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
resum6  of  these  various  figures  in  order 
that  the  Record  might  correctly  reflect 
the  history  of  this  particular  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is,  Shall  the  blU  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symincton].  If  he  were  here 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttech],  a.nd  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ha  yd  en], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
mrsoN],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Syiongton].  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  thla  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 
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COFF],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper] 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  J,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr' 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  •'yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicKj  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  282  Leg.l 
TEAS — 52 


Aiken 

Aliott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

FonR 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


Inouye  Muekle 

Jackson  Neuberger 

Javits  Pastore 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 
Kennedy.  NY.    Pell 

Kuchel  Proxmlre 

Lausche  Randolph 

Long.  Mo.  Saltonstall 

Long,  La.  Scott 

Manfifleld  Smathers 

McCarthy  Smith 

McOovern  Sparkman 

Miller  T\-dlngs 

Monroney  Williams.  N  J. 

Montoya  Yarborough 


Hlckenloopcr  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Hill  Moss 

Holland  Mundt 

NAYS— 22 

Bennett  Hartke  Simpson 

Bible  Jordan,  N.C.        Stennls 

Burdlck  Jordan,  Idaho     Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va.  McClellan  Thurmond 

cotton  Morse  Williams.  Del 

Ellender  Robertson  Young.  N  Dak 

Ervln  Russell.  S  C. 

Fannin  Ruasell.  Ga, 


NOT  VOTING— 26 


Anderson 

Bass 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominick 


Douglas 

Eastland 

Gnffln 

Gruening 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Magnuson 

McOee 

Mclntyre 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Symington 

Tower 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  17788)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The     »emlcolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof     •hai.»  m«nf>,'  ck  „ 
bill  will  be  stated  hv  t.itlp  tha  fniinwm.,  «-„  ~.  "^„„^  ^^  ^^'^  thereof      base  month  shall  mean  the  month  for  whirh 
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Mr.   SALTONSTALL  and   Mr    GORE 
moved  to  lay  the  moUon  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President,  before 
1  make  my  motion.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  of  praise  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  their  diligence,  their  competence,  and 
their  assistance  m  working  out  the  bill 
I  refer  particularly  to  Tom  Scott,  the 
head  of  the  staff  I  also  pay  a  word  of 
compliment  to  Bob  Clark,  who  represents 
the  minority  aide  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  hia  invaluable  assistance. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Inatat  upon  Its  amendments  and  retjuest 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Pastore. 
Mr.  RtJSSELL  of  Oeorgia.  Mr  Ellinoer. 
Mr.  McClillan.  Mr  Holland,  Mr  Mon- 
KONBT,  Mr  Saltonstall,  Mrs  Smith,  and 
Mr.  KucHEL  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
words  fall  me  in  expresslnn  my  deep  ap- 
preclaUon.  Indeed.  I  believe  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  entire  body,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr 
Pastori  1 .  the  distinguished  Senator  f  ro-n 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 .  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellendcr]  for  the  swift  action 
obtained  this  aften^oon. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  only  the 
moat  surprised  man  In  this  Chamber,  but 
also  one  of  the  happiest  because  It  helps 
us  get  that  much  closer  to  adjournment. 
The  performance  of  the  dlsUnguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  I.  In  handling  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  measure  truly  serves  as 
an  outsUndlng  example  for  all  of  us. 
Notably,  the  proposal  won  decisive  ap- 
proval. Senator  Pastore's  diligence,  his 
competence  and  graclousness  and.  above 
all.  his  articulate  presentation,  assured 
its  wide  acceptance 

Notably  too,  the  achievement  was  ob- 
tained as  I  said  expeditiously,  yet  with 
total  regard  for  the  views  of  all  Senators. 
For  this  we  also  are  indebted  to  Senator 
Pastore 

Joining  to  .share  the  credit  Is  Senator 
Saltonst.m-l  who  again  de-ionstrated  the 
high  effecUveness  of  his  unfailing  and 
articulate  support 

Similarly,  the  senior  Senators— from 
Florida  Mr  Holland],  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Cl.mik!.  and  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl— and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indlarm  Mr  Bayh  1  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  adding  their  splendid  co- 
operation to  bring  about  successful  ac- 
tion. 

Particularly  though.  I  wish  again  to 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  .Mr.  Eu-nroERl  and  add 
our  commendation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr  Morse]  for  the  self- 
less manner  in  which  they  cooperated 
Indeed,  it  is  cooperation  of  this  sort 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  ervable 
the  Senate  to  reach  adjournment  in,  the 
shortest  time  possible. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     A     DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUllves  aimouncmg  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R  15963  >  to  estab- 
ll.sh  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon 

Mr  JACKSON  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  Its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlie 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  RiBtcorr. 
Mr  Harris.  Mr.  Mundt.  and  Mr  Curtis 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A   message   from   the    House   of   Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 
»House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
Itlon    'H    Con    Res.   1028>    directing   the 
•Pecretary  of  the  Senate  to  correct  the 
'title  of  the  bill,  S.  3467,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    PAN    AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  HISTORY  AND  AUTHORIZING 
APPROPRIATIONS  THEREPXDR 
Mr     FULBRIGHT      Mr    President.    I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  SenaU- 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives U)  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER    laid   be- 
fore the  Senate  tlie  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  resolu- 
tion    SJ    Res    108 1    to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  membership  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and 
to     auUiorize     appropriations     therefor, 
which  was.   to   strike  out   all   after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  Public  Resolution  43.  Seventy- fourth 
CkjngresB.  approved  Auguat  3.  1936  (23  U.3.C. 
273  ■  ,  IS  amended  to  read  aa  follows.  "That 
in  order  to  meet  the  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican lastltuta  of  Geography  and  Hlatory. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Dep€irtment  of  State — 

■•(1)  such  rums,  nut  to  exceed  $80,300  an- 
nually, as  may  be  required  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  Its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Institute,  as  apportioned  In 
accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Institute; 
axid 

"(2)  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
needed  annually  for  the  payment  of  all  nec- 
essary expenses  Incident  to  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  actlvtue»  of  the 
Institute  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  the 
explanation  of  the  amendment  Is  very 
brief  Its  purpose  Is  to  authorize  $90,300 
a  year  for  the  U  S  share  of  the  expenses 
of  t'"e  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  HlsU)r>-  As  It  passed  tlie  Sen- 
ate, the  res<5lutlun  authorized  $75,000 
The  existJng  law  authorizes  $50,000  The 
administration  requested  an  open-end 
auti.orlzatlon.  and  the  current  US.  as- 
sessment is  $150,000 

The  net  effect  is  that  If  we  agree  to 
the  House  amendment,  the  amount  au- 
thorized win  be  $90,300  per  year,  which 
Is  very  slightly  different  fn:)m  the  Senate 
figure 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CORRECTION  OF  TIITE  OF  S    3467— 
HOUSE      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION 1028 
Mr    P.\STORE.     Mr    President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1028.  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  immediately  to  its  con- 
sideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  A  concur- 
rent resolution  'H  Con.  Res.  1028'  di- 
recting the  Secretar>'  of  the  Senate  to 
correct  the  title  of  the  bill  '  S.  3467  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  iH.  Con  Res.  1028*  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{tlie  Senate  concurrjng).  Tliat  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (3  3467)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended, 
to  strengthen  and  expand  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  correct  the  title  so  as  to  read 
•An  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand  food 
service  programs  for  children." 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 

EDUCATION       AMENDMENTS       OF 

1968 

Mr.  M.^^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  con-slderation  of  Calendar- 
No  1642.  S.  3046,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  staU'd  by  title. 

'The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  S.  3046'  to  strengthen  and  improvt 
programs  of  assistance  for  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  .schools 

file  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  had  been  rejwrted  from  Ihr 
Committee  on  I>abor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  amendments 


INCREASING     ANNUITIES    PAY.\BLE 

FROM  -niE  FOREIGN  SER\TCE  RE- 

ITREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FlIND 

Mr.    MANSFIEI.D.      Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pendln: 

business,    S.    3046.    be    temporarily    laid 

aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tl.i- 

consideration  of  Calendar  No.   1623.  S 

3247. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislattve  Clerk.  A 
bill  *S.  3247 1  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Pimd, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Furelgn  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page   2.   line    19.   after    •(c)".   to  Insert 
'  1»  ■';  on  page  3,  after  hne  6.  to  Insert: 
I  2)    In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
;!iiit    the    price   Index   shall   have  equaled  a 
decrease  of  at  loaiit  3  per  centum  for  three 
;\..'isecutive  months  under  the  price  Index  for 
liie  latest   base  month,  he  shall  tnake  a  de- 
Miled  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
iinnvilUes  payable  from  the  Fund  should  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  decrease  In 
the  price  Index      In  making  such  study  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  specific  Items  for 
which  prices  decreased,  the  likelihood  of  any 
further    consecutive    decreases   in    the   price 
index,  the  type  or  types  of  annuities  which 
should  be  adjusted,  if  any,  and  the  extent  of 
any  such  adjustment,  and  all  other  factors 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  any  such  an- 
nuities should  be  adjusted.     Upon  the  com- 
pleuon  of  any  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit    to    the   President   and   Congreee   a 
full  report  thereon,  together  with  hU  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  any  such  an- 
nultlee  should   be  adjusted  and  his  recom- 
mendations   for    any    legislation    which    he 
deems   to  be   necessary  or  appropriate. 

On  pa^e  5.  after  line  4,  to  Insert  a  new 

section,  as  follows: 
Sxc    2    (ai    Section  821(a)    of  such  Act  is 

amended     (1)     by    striking    out    the    word 

thirty-five  ■  and  substituting  therefor  the 
word    •forty",  and    i2i    by  adding  at  the  end 

•-.lereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  annuity 

«  so  computed  shall  not  exceed  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  salary  used  to  compute 
•-he  annuity." 

b)   Section   855  of  such   Act  U  amended 

:  by  inserting  "(ai  "  Immediately  after  the 
section  number,  and  i2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

ibi    The  annuity  of  each  former  partici- 
pant under  the  System,  who  retired  prior  to 
•Jie  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  and  who 
it  the  time  of  his  retirement  had  creditable 
service  In  excess  of  thlrty-flve  years,  shall  be 
rercjmputed  on   the  basis  of  actual  years  of 
Tedttable  service  not  in  excess  of  ftM-ty  years. 
Service  which  was  not  creditable  under  the 
System  on  the  date  a  former  participant  re- 
■ired  shall  not  be  Included  as  credlUble  serv- 
ice for   the  purpose   of   tills  recomputatlon. 
The  annuities  payable  to  such  persons  shall 
v^en   recomputed,    be   paid    at   the   rates  so 
determined   except  that  i  1  i  no  such  annuity 
^  recomputed  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
-he   fiverage    salary    used    In    computing   the 
'^•n.Kty    and   (2i    no  such  recomputatlon  or 
i.'^y  ..ther  action  taken  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
•^jrw-n  shall   operate   to  reduce  the  rate  of 
-e  annuity  any  such  person  is  entitled  to 
■''•eive  under  the  System  " 

Adjustments  In   annuities  under  this 
^u.ia  shall  be  paid  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

id  I  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
■•'ie  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  en- 
i«inentof  thU  Act 
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•emicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  travel  and  related  expenses,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
Uw,  whenever  he  determines  that  extraordi- 
nary oondltlona,  or  circumstances  involving 
personal  hardship,  warrant  the  payment  of 
such  expenses  incident  to  appointment,  serv- 
ice, or  separation  of  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Service,  Including  any  such  expenses  of 
the  members  of  their  families  " 
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After  line  21.  to  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  4.  Immediately  after  section  943  of 
such  Act  add  the  following  new  section . 

"Sic.  944.  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  services  under  part  E  of  this 
Utle  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  separation 
or  an  officer  or  employee." 

On  page  7.  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Stc.  5.  Section  5925  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (which  relates  to  post  differentials)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following.  ", 
except  that  in  a  foreign  area  where  there  is 
uniisual  danger  of  Injury  due  to  hostile  ac- 
tivity such  additional  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum '. 

After  line  8.  to  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  63  of 
tlUe  6.  United  Stetes  Ckxle  (which  relates  to 
leave),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"J  6326.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  ac- 
tivity 
"No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  due  to  an  Injury  or  Ulness 
incurred  whUe  serving  abroad  and  resulting 
from  hostUe  activity  or  clearly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  officer  or  employee  was  located 
abroad." 

(b)  The  analysU  at  the  beginning  of  such 
subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing Item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"6325.  Absence    reeultlng    from    hostile    ac- 
tivity." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  flrst  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1,  1965. 

And,  after  Una  22.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  The  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Kxchange  Act  of  194«  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"APPOINTMENT  OP  POKXIGN  SERVICE  RESERVE 
OPPICEKS 

"Bmc.  1012.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  523  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  appointments  or  assign- 
ments of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  for 
service  with  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  be  of  unlimited  duration  The 
provisions  of  section  527  of  such  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  such 
ai^Mlntment  or  assignment." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3247 


On  page  6.  after  line  9.  to  Insert  a  new 
^tlon,  as  follows: 

Sec  .3  Section  911  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
■''  sUiking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
^sph  10)  and  Inserting  in  ileu  thereof  a 
CXir 1593— Part  19 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
s«5tlon  804(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1064(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following : 

"(4)  The  t«rm  'price  index'  shall  mean  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Items— United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     The  term 


base  month-  shall  mean  the  month  for  which 
the  price  index  showed  a  per  centum  rise 
forming  the  basis  for  a  cost-of-llvlUK  In- 
crease." ^ 

{22  U.S.C.  1121).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  882.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
fnlT*^.^  ""•  ^^'=^  annuity  payable  from 
the  Fund  on  April  l.  1966.  shall  be  Increased 
by  6.1  per  centum  Each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  (other  than  the  Immediate 
annuity  of  an  annuitant's  survivor  or  of  a 
child  under  section  821  (c)  )  which  has  a  com- 
mencing  date   after   April    1,    1966.   and   not 

^^7.^*"  ^^^  ^^^^  "^y  °'  ^b«  sl^ih  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment  shall  be  Increased  by  6  1  oer 
centum.  '     '    *^ 

"(b)  Those  annuities  increased  bv  the 
cost-of -living  provisions  of  the  Foreign' Serv- 
ice Annuity  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  Increase 
under  paragraph  (a)  had  It  been  applied  to 
the  annuity  on  AprU  1.  1966.  or  Its  subse- 
quent commencing  date. 

"(Od)  Each  month  after  April  1966  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  per  centum 
change  In  the  price  Index.  Effective  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  which  begins  after 
the  price  Index  shaU  have  equaled  a  rise  of 
at  least  3  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  over  the  price  index  for  the  base 
month  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
which  has  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  effective  date  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
per  centum  rise  In  the  price  Index  (calculated 
on  the  highest  level  of  the  price  index  durmg 
the  three  consecutive  months)  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  The 
month  of  July  1965  shall  be  the  base  month 
for  determining  the  per  centum  change  in 
the  price  index  until  the  next  succeedlnir 
Increase  occurs.  ' 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  detwmines 
that  the  price  Index  shall  have  equaled  a  de- 
crease  of  at  least  3  per  centum  for  three  con- 
secutive months  under   the  price  index  for 
the  latest  base  month,  he  shall  make  a  de- 
tailed study  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
annuities  payable  from  the  Fund  should  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  percenUge  decrease 
In   the  price  Index.     In  making  such  study 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  specific  items 
for  which  prices  decreased,  the  Ukellhood  of 
any    further    consecutive    decreases    in    the 
price  index,   the   type  or  types  of  annuities 
which  should   be   adjusted,  If  any,   and   the 
extent  of  any  such  adjustment,  and  all  other 
factors  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  any 
such   annulUes  should   be  adjusted.    Upon 
the  completion  of  any  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress a  full  report  thereon,  together  with  his 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  any  such 
annuities  should  be  adjusted  and  hU  recom- 
mendations   for    any    legislation    which    he 
deems  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(d)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
conomenclng  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  as  of  the  effecUve  date  of  an 
increase,  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  an- 
nuitant's survivor  (other  than  a  child  under 
section  821(c)),  which  annuity  commences 
after  April  1,  1966.  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
total  per  centum  Increase  the  annuitant  was 
receiving  under  this  section  at  death;  or  if 
death  occurred  between  April  1,  1966  and 
date  of  enactment,  the  per  centum  Increase 
the  annuitant  would  have  received; 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity which  commences  after  April  1  1966 
to  a  child  under  section  821(c),  the' items 
5600,  8720,  $1,800,  and  «2,160  appearing  in 
section  821(c)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  increase  allowed  and  in  force 
under  this  section,  and  In  case  of  a  deceased 
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annuitant,  the  items  40  per  centum  and  50 

. i«    ..K^tir^n    ao  1  /  /-  *     f  y  \ 


Incurred  while  »ervtng  abroad  and  resulting 

'rr^rr.    hi-^rll*  ft.-r»tf1tv  nv  rldATlv   CAUaed   bv   the 


serve  more  than  35  years  are  also  to  be 
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c^^.TTl^.^ZT'^..  '^1    .*f.  '^J:_ !^-      ««d   proposes   that   this   point   be   given  I  am  returning  it  because  the  onnc.ie  1. 


shortest  time  posslDie 


1  ne  [liouun  waa  aKicv»J  >« 
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ftanultant.  the  item*  40  per  contum  and  50 
per  c«ntmn  app«armg  In  McUon  sai(c)  (li 
and  (3)  (hall  t>«  mcr«*ae<l  by  the  total  per 
osntum  lncrea««  allowed  and  in  force  under 
^t»i»  McUon  to  the  annuitant  at  death 

"(e)  No  Increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
thU  aecUon  ahall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchajed  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contrtbutlona 

"(f)  The  monthly  Inatallmenc  oi  annuity 
tStmr  adjustment  under  thla  lection  shall  be 
ti'jari  at  the  neareat  dollar,  except  that  such 
Inatallment  shall  after  adjustment  reflect  an 
Increase  of  at  least  •! 

Sac.  a.  la)  SecUon  8ai(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Uilrty-flve  ■  and  subaUtuUng  iherefor  the 
word  forty  .  and  3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  the  following  sentence  The  an- 
nuity a*  so  computed  ahall  not  exceed  80 
par  centum  of  the  average  salary  used  to 
ootnpute  the  annuity   ' 

(b|  Section  845  of  such  Act  U  amended 
(1>  by  Inserting  •"tar'  Immediately  after  the 
•action  number  and  iSi  by  adding  at  the 
•nd  thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  each  former  par- 
ticipant under  the  Syetem.  who  retire*  prior 
to  the  eflecUve  date  of  this  subeecUon.  and 
who  at  the  time  of  hU  retirement  had  credit- 
able service  in  exceaa  of  thirty-five  years, 
■ball  be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  actual 
yaan  of  creditable  servlca  not  In  exceaa  of 
forty  years  Service  which  was  r»ot  credit- 
able under  the  Syatem  on  the  date  a  former 
participant  reUred.  shall  not  be  included  as 
eiwdltable  service  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
eomputauon  The  annultlee  payable  to  <uch 
peraona  shall,  when  recomputed,  be  pall  at 
tbe  rate*  so  determined,  except  that  (  •  i  no 
■uch  annuity  as  recomputed  ahall  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  average  salary  uaed  in 
computing  the  annuity  and  i3i  no  such  re- 
oomputatlon  or  any  other  action  taken  pur- 
■uant  to  this  subaecUon  ahall  operate  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  the  annuity  any  such  person 
la  entitled  to  receive  under  the  System 

(c)  Adjustment*  in  annulUee  under  thU 
sectton  shall  be  paid  to  the  nearest  dollar 

(d)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
tbe  am  day  of  the  month  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Sac  3  Section  911  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  j«ra- 
graph  1 10)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  ther«of  a 
■emlcolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thi  reof 
tbe  following  new  paragraph 

"(II)  travel  and  related  expenses,  without 
ngard  to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
law,  whenever  be  determlnea  that  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  or  clrcumjstancea  Involv- 
ing peraonal  hardship,  warrant  the  payment 
of  such  expenses  Incident  to  appointment. 
MTvlce,  or  separation  of  officers  or  employee* 
of  the  Service,  including  any  such  expenses 
of  the  members  of  their  families  " 

Sac.  4  Immediately  after  section  94S  of 
•uch  Act  add  the  following  new  secUon 

"Sac  944.  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  preecrtbe,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
provide  medical  services  under  part  E  of  this 
title  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  separaUon 
of  an  officer  or  employee  " 

8bc.  5.  Section  5W5  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (which  relates  to  poet  differentials i  la 
amended  by  tnaertlng  Inunedlately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
•xcept  that  In  a  foreign  area  where  there  la 
unusual  danger  of  injury  due  to  hostile  ac- 
tivity such  additional  e<xnpensatlon  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum" 

Sac,  9.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  S3 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (which  relates 
to  leave) .  Is  ameiKled  by  adding  sit  the  end 
tbereof  the  following  new  section 
"I  K25.  AtMence  resulting  from  hostile 
activity 

"No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  account 
ot  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not  to 
one  year,  due  to  an  Injury  or  illness 


Incurred  while  serving  abroad  and  resulting 
from  hosUle  acUvlty  or  cletwly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  ofBcer  or  employee  was  located 
abroad    ' 

bi    The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  buch 
subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing Item   at   the  end   thereof 
"8325    Abeence  resulUng  from  hostile  activ- 
ity 

(C)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  a«  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1    1968 

S«c    7    The  United  States  Infonuatlon  and 

Educauonal  Exchange  Act  of  1348  la  amended 

by   adding  at   the   end   thereof  the  following 

new   section 

.*ppotNTMi>rr    or    roaxioN     saavicx    sxsnvx 

orru  Du< 

■  Sec  1012  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  523  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  appointments  or  assign- 
ments of  PVjrelgn  Service  Reserve  offlcers  for 
service  with  the  United  States  Information 
Axency  may  be  of  unlimited  duration  The 
provisions  of  section  527  of  such  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  ap- 
p<ilntment  (rr  assignment  " 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oomniJt- 
lee  amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  pur- 
pose of  further  amendmer.t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  S  3247  Is  a 
bill  which  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
PiLBRicHT  on  April  20,  1966,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  The  bill  as  originally  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  provided  for 
the  Increase  In  certain  annuities  payable 
under  the  tenns  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  introduced 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  annuities  have 
remained  substantially  the  same  In 
brief,  these  provide  that  annuities  for 
foreign  service  personnel  are  to  be  ad- 
Justed  to  take  Into  account  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  The  Increases  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  are  the  same  as  those 
which  the  Congress  last  year  made  ap- 
plicable to  c.vll  service  annuitants 

One  Important  change  which  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  made  on  the 
bill  was  to  include  a  provision  making  It 
clear  that  if  the  cost  of  living  were  to  go 
down  as  much  as  3  percent  the  President 
would  consider  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  payments  to  aruiultants. 

There  Is  a  second  change  In  the  for- 
eign service  retirement  system  which  the 
committee  adopted  and  which  I  think  is 
extremely  important 

At  the  present  time  the  amount  by 
which  a  retired  annuitant  receives  Is  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  a  maximum 
of  35  years  service.  There  are  In  fact, 
however,  a  few  Individuals  who  serve 
more  than  35  years  Under  existing  law 
they  are  required  to  continue  payments 
Into  the  retirement  fund  even  though 
their  annuities  are  computed  on  a  35- 
year  basis 

In  brief,  the  committee  has  amended 
the  law  to  relieve  those  officials  from 
paying  Into  the  retirement  fund  for  more 
than  a  period  of  35  years  The  annuities 
of    those    few    retired    individuals    who 


serve  more  than  35  years  are  also  to  be 
adjusted 

The  provisions  which  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  fairness  to  foreign  service  annuitants 

The  bill  also  contains,  however,  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  which  have  been  described  as  the 
'Vietnamese  amendments."  These 
amendments  are  so  described  because 
they  make  certain  changes  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  which  provide  special 
benefits  for  people  covered  by  this  act, 
people  who  are  serving  In  such  pltujes  as 
Vietnam  I  view  their  addition  as  most 
Important 

Permit  me  to  give  an  example  of  these 
amendments 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  has  required 
many  offlcers  to  be  separated  from  their 
families  for  substantial  periods  of  time 
Under  existing  law  however  there  Is  a 
severe  limitation  upon  travel  of  forelKii 
service  personnel  and  the  Secretary  ol 
Slate  Is  authorized  to  pay  for  only  one 
round  trip  t)etween  the  post  and  Wash- 
ing for  each  2-year  tour  abrotul  This 
amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  situations  Involving  "extraordinary 
conditions  or  circumstances  involving; 
personal  hardship,'  authority  to  grant 
limited  funds  for  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses. 

Other  amendments  are  described  m 
the  committee  report  and  relate  to  spe- 
cial medical  services,  absences  resulting 
from  hostile  activity — meaning  being  a 
prisoner  overseas — and  overseas  dlffere:i- 
tlals 

Except  for  the  annuity  provisions  I 
described  earlier,  these  "VletnamesL' 
amendments"  were  Included  in  the  h>- 
called  Hays  bill.  HJl.  6277.  That  bill 
which  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  hear- 
ings by  a  special  subcomjnittee  has  not 
been  reported.  The  Vietnamese  amend- 
ments, however,  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  committee  felt  urgent  acti  )n 
would  be  required, 

Mr  President,  I  return  for  a  moment 
to  those  portions  of  8  3247  which  relate 
to  annuities  and  call  up  my  amendmeni 
No  938  which  Is  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  takes  care  of  a 
misunderstanding  which  arose  within 
the  committee  relating  to  the  way  in 
which  legislative  relief  should  be  given 
to  those  few  ofBcials  who  have  served  for 
more  than  35  years. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ametid- 
ment.  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  strike  out  Unee  6  to  10  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"8»c  a  (a)  Section  81 II a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  'Notwlthstandlni^  thf 
foregoing  provisions  ot  this  subeectlon  no 
contribution  or  deduction  shall  be  m:ide  in 
the  case  of  a  partlclpvant  whoee  service  credit. 
obtained  In  accordance  with  sectlon.s  851 
862.  and  863.  exceeds  thirty -five  years  ' 

••(b)  SecUon  83 1( a i  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence-  •Notwithstanding  the  Srst 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  annuity  of 
a  participant,  whose  service  credit  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  sentence  exceeds  thirty- 
flve  years,  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
actual  years  of  creditable  service  not  In  ex- 
cess of  forty  ■  " 
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Redesignate  subsections  (b)  to  (d).  In- 
clusive, as  subeecUons  (c)  to  (e).  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  brief,  the  language  In- 
advertently Included  In  the  bill  reported 
from  the  committee  would  have  permit- 
ted annuities  to  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  not  more  than  40  years  of  serv- 
ice provided  that  annuities  so  computed 
would  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  "high 
nve"  average  salary.  It  was  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  during  its  considera- 
tion of  this  language,  which  I  had  orig- 
inally introduced  to  remedy  this  defect 
by  Increasing  the  annuities  of  those  serv- 
ing up  to  40  years.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  individuals  serving 
more  than  35  years  should:  First,  have 
their  annuities  computed  on  the  35-year 
basis,  and  second,  not  be  required  to  con- 
tinue payments  into  the  retirement  fund 
for  period  of  service  beyond  35  years. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  submit 
makes  this  cliir  and  changes  the  law 
accordingly.       * 

This  amendment  would  also  serve  to 
encourage  those  who  had  served  35  years 
to  retire,  because  they  would  not  receive 
any  additional  financial  benefit  as  a  re- 
sult of  further  service,  except  as  it 
changed  the    •high  five"  salary. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  point  out  what  one 
phase  of  this  bUl  does.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  a  principle  which  was  put  into 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  3  or  4 
years  ago.  I  strongly  opposed  this  new 
formula  then,  and  I  am  opposed  to  its 
e.xtenslon  here  today. 

This  principle  writes  into  the  retire- 
ment system  for  Government  employees 
a  permanent  guarantee  against  the  rav- 
ages of  Inflation.  It  works  on  this  basis: 
Each  time  the  cost  of  living  rises  3  per- 
centage points  and  holds  at  that  rate 
for  3  successive  months  over  and  above 
the  base  period  In  1965.  the  retirement 
benefits  of  all  Government  employees— 
now  including  those  under  this  category, 
the  Foreign  Service — are  automatically 
rai^sed  3  percent.  This  is  an  escalaUon 
clause  upward  that  takes  care  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  and  if  a  few  years 
later  there  is  an  additional  rise  in  the 
<»st  of  living  by  3  percentage  points 
there  Is  triggered  into  effect  another  3- 
Percent  Increase  across  the  board  in  the 
retirement  benefits  for  Oovemment  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  no  provisions  either  In  this 
aw  or  In  the  other  measure  which  would 
trigger  a  reduction  in  reverse.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  have  a  recession.  In  which 
the  cost  of  living  goes  down,  after  these 
escalation  clauses  have  raised  benefits 
the  retirement  benefits  are  frozen  at  the 
upper  level  and  they  can  never  drop  to 
'Oilow  the  lower  cost  of  living. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  method  pro- 
JTded  in  this  bill  to  pay  for  these  addi- 
tional benefits,  which  over  the  life  of 
^he  system  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
or  dollars.  The  cost  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  U5.  Treasury. 

In  this  bill  there  Is  an  amendment 
wnich  recognizes  the  unfairness  of  this 
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and  proposes  that  this  point  be  given 
study  and  that  a  recommendation  for 
correction  be  made  to  Congress.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
sponsored  this  amendment. 

To  the  extent  that  they  study  it  I 
would  naturally  be  In  favor  of  It,  but  I 
think  they  need  more  than  study;  they 
need  action.  This  liberalization  should 
not  be  passed  until  a  method  of  pay- 
ment has  been  developed. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  insulate  in 
our  retirement  system  the  employees  of 
the  UJ3.  Oovemment,  Including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  against  the  ravages  of 
Inflation  wheh  all  other  American  citi- 
zens have  no  such  protection  in  their 
retirement  systems  or  in  their  savings 
accounts. 

As  Oovemment  officials  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficit  spending  and 
the  resulting  inflation.  Surely,  there 
can  be  no  justtScation  to  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  proteCV-Oovernment  workers 
against  the  bad  effects  of  Inflation.  No 
one  else  in  America  has  this  protection 
yet  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  we 
are  guaranteeing  In  perpetuity  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  retirement 
systems  will  never  be  eroded  as  a  result 
of  the  ravages  of  Inflation. 

I  will  not  support  any  such  special 
treatment  for  Government  employees 
including  Members  of  Congress. 

What  Justification  can  there  be  for 
such  special  treatment?  Is  this  what 
the  Great  Society  stands  for? 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress  passed 
a  somewhat  similar  bill,  but  it  only  af- 
fected 9.600  onployees  of  the  star  routes. 
That  bill  would  have  given  to  those 
9,600  employees  the  same  3-percent  au- 
tomatic escalation  Increase  in  benefits. 

The  President  vetoed  that  bill  i 
should  like  to  read  a  part  of  his  veto 
message,  and  I  shall  then  ask  to  have  it 
printed  In  full  In  the  Record.  This  veto 
message  Is  dated  July  20,  1966,  and  I 
quote: 


I  am  returning  HJt.  2035  without  mv 
approval.  ■' 

I  am  returning  It  because  the  principle 
It  embodlee  is  Inflationary. 

I  am  returning  it  because  It  would  set  a 
bad  example,  not  only  in  Oovemment  but 
throughout  our  economy. 

ThU  bill  provide*  that  whenever  the 
Consumer  Prtoe  Index  rises  by  at  least  1 
percent  a  year,  tbe  costs  of  more  than  C  600 
star  route  postal  contracts  would  be  aiito- 
mattcally  and  arbltrarUy  Increased. 

Such  a  blanket  adjustment  of  Federal 
contracts,  bawd  on  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
**«—<»■  ahy  Prtce  Index— is  dangerous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
veto  message,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill  that  It  represents,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   veto 
message  and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
1 89th  Cong.,  ad  sess..  House  of  Representa- 
ttves.  Doc.  No.  460] 
StAX  BOtTTB  CoMnacT  Pbiczs 
(A  mesaage  from  the  Preddent  of  the  tTnlted 
States,  returning  without  approval  the  bill 
(HJi.  203fi)    providing  cost-of-Uvlng   ad- 
justments In  star  route  contract  prices) 
To  the  Houte  of  MepntentaUves: 

I  am  ratnniiiit  HA.  aoes  without  my  ap- 
proval. 


I  am  returning  u  because  the  principle  It 
embodies  Is  Inflationary. 

I  am  returning  It  because  it  would  set  a 
bad  example,  not  only  in  Government,  but 
throughout  our  economy. 

This  bill  provides  that  whenever  the  Con- 
sumer Prtce  Index  rises  by  at  least  1  percent 
a  year,  the  costs  of  more  than  9,600  star  rout* 
postal  contracts  would  be  automatically  and 
arbitrarily  Increased. 

Such  a  blanket  adjustment  of  Federal 
contracts,  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex—or any  price  Index— Is  dangerous  It 
substitutes  an  arbitrary  rule  for  the  need  to 
Judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 

Often,  an  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  does  not  mean  that  the  contractor's 
actual  operating  costs  have  <?one  up  Yet 
under  this  bill,  the  contractor  would  be 
automatically   enUUed    to   price   in-^reases 

This  Is  not  sound  fiscal  policy,  jt  ig  not 
fair  to  those  who  do  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  U  not  fair  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  principle  of  this  measure,  If  approved 
would  not  stop  with  the  star  route  postal 
contracts.  It  would  spread  to  other  Pott 
omce  contracts— and  ultimately  to  contracts 
throughout  the  Federal  Government 

This  would  open  the  door  for  similar  ac- 
tions throughout  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  resulting  automatic  and 
often  unjustified,  wage  Increases  would  fuel 
the  fires  of  Inflation. 

Thus,  we  would  be  caught  In  an  endless 
chain— a    chain    that    would    imprison    the 
wage-earner  behind  the  bars  of  Inflation 
I  do  not  Intend  to  let  that  happen 
We  are  now  m  the  sixth  year  of  sustained 
prosperity.     This  prosperity  was  not  achieved 
by  accident.     It  was   achieved    by  responsl- 
b  my  and  restraint  on  the  part  of  American 
business,  American  labor,  and  your  Govern- 
ment.    V?e  imperil  that  prosperity  If  Oovem- 
ment itself  breaks  the  Une.  "ovem 
I  recognize  that  adjustments  in  contracts 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.     And  it 
8   the   policy   of  this   Government  to   make 
th^ese   adjustments   whenever   they   are   Jus- 

thL^^  l*"*""*  *^"  concern  of  the  Congress 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  re- 

r^u.r^^.r"'"**''°  °^  Paperwork  which  is  now 
required  of  our  star  route  contractors.  But 
we  must  not  attempt  to  achieve  that  goal  by 
setung  into  motion  arbitrary  contract  In- 
creases Which  can  only  contribute  to  a  wage- 

ourLn^  *'  '''^  "*  disastrous  Impact  on 
our  economy. 

Accordingly.  I  have  withheld  my  approval 
from  HJI.  2035.  But  I  have  dlrectJed  the 
Postmaster  General  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  eliminate  unneeded  and  unnecessary 
paperwork  of  these  small  contractors 

I  believe  that  the  purpose  Intended  by  the 
Confess  In  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
can  be  fully  served  In  that  manner  without 
Jeopardizing  our  sustained  prosperity. 

_^_  _  ^  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

rni  WHiTK  HousT,  July  19, 1966. 

[H.R.  2036,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 
An  act  to  provide  for  cost-of-Uvlng  adjust- 
ments In  star  route  contract  prices 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
^I^T^  '"  ^^"^^^  assembled.  That  secUon 
8423  of  title  39  of  the  Umted  States  Code  U 
amended  by  InserUng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

•■(c)  After  January  1.  1966,  and  after  each 
succeeding  January  1,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  determine  the  per  centum  change 
In  the  annual  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  from  1964  or  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  most  recent  con- 
tract prtce  adjustment  made  pursuant  to  thU 
subsection,  whichever  is  later.  On  the  basis 
of  such  determlnaoon  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  following  adjustments  shall  be 
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October  5,  1966 


October  5.  1966 
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one  year,  due  to  an  Injury  or  illneas     of    those    few    retired    Indlvldimla    who     ceas  of  fort\ 
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recognizes  the  unfairness  of  this     provai. 


wikuuut  my  ap- 


or   SUCH   determlnaUon   by   the  Poetmarter 
General,  the  following  adjustment*  shall  be 
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tn  each  star  route  contract  personally 
operated  or  requiring  not  more  than  two 
■nployeea; 

••(1»  Effective  July  1.  19««.  if  the  change 
In  euch  annual  average  from  19*4  to  19«fl 
■ImU  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  1  per 
OMitum.  the  contract  price  for  each  such  star 
route  contract  which  haa  a  commencing  date 
WrUer  than  January  1.  1966.  shall  be  in- 
creaaed  by  (Ai  such  per  centum  rise  for  the 
flnt  •6.000  of  the  contract  price,  i  B  i  three- 
quarters  of  such  per  centum  rise  for  that 
part  of  the  contract  price  in  excesa  of  •5.000 
toot  not  m  exceas  of  tlO.OOO.  and  (C)  one- 
half  of  such  per  centum  rise  for  that  part  of 
the  contract  price  In  excess  of  •  10,000  but 
BOC  In  ezoeae  of  (15.000 

•'(a>  KffecUve  July  1  of  each  year  after 
1906.  If  the  change  In  such  annual  average 
from  the  second  preceding  year  to  the  im- 
mediately preceding  year  shall  have  equaled 
»  rtae  of  at  least  1  per  centum,  the  contract 
price  for  each  such  star  route  contract  which 
baa  a  commencing  date  earlier  than  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  Immediately  preceding  year  shall 
be  Increaaed  by  i  A  i  such  per  centum  rise  for 
tbe  ftrst  M.OOO  of  the  contract  price,  iB) 
three-quarters  of  such  per  centum  rise  for 
tbat  part  of  the  contract  price  in  excess  of 
•6,000  but  not  In  excess  of  »10.000.  and  (C) 
one-half  of  such  per  centum  rise  for  that 
pftrt  of  tbe  contract  price  In  excess  of  110.000 
but  not  In  excess  of  tlS.OOO 
BACb  Increase  in  a  star  route  contract  price 
made  In  the  manner  provided  for  by  this 
subeectlon  shall  t>e  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum 

"(d)  The  Increases  authorized  by  subiiec- 
tloa  (C)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
caae  of  any  contractor  who  operates  Uiore 
tb*n  one  star  route  contract  or  to  any  con- 
tract which  has  been  Increased  pursuant  to 
subsection  |a>  of  this  section  within  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date-  on 
wblch  an  adjustment  in  such  contract  would 
otherwise  be  authorized  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  " 

John  W    McCokmack. 
Speaker  o/   the  House  of  Representatives. 
Casi.  Hatdkm. 
President  pro  tempore  of  tfc«  Senate. 

I  certify  that  thU  Act  originated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Ralph  R    Robi«T3.  Cier  i 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  the  same  principle  Is  em- 
braced In  this  bill  before  us  today;  it  has 
the  aame  escalation  clause  in  this  bill.  I 
shall  vole  against  the  pending  bill,  aitd 
if  It  passe*  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
•  again  take  the  same  position  and  veto 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Etelaware  on  this 
subject. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolliia. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  Very  simply,  that  is  the  case 
This  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for  Con- 
gress to  establish,  and  It  Is  unfair  to 
other  American  taxpayers,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  finance  this  expenditure 
There  Is  no  provision  In  this  bill  which 
would  ODaxMce  the  cost  of  this  escalating 
Increase  tn  benefits  other  than  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  bill  should  be  rejected;  and  If  It  is 
passed  I  hope  the  President  vetoes  it,  as 
he  did  tbe  other  bill. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  S  3247'  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows : 

S  3247 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houif  o/ 
Representative  a  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  ai^emhled.  That  lai  secUon 
8041  b  I  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  I  M  U  S  C  1064(  b »  i .  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following 

■(4  I  The  term  price  Index  shall  mean  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Items— United 
Stales  city  average)  published  montlily  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  The  term 
base  month'  shall  mean  the  month  for  which 
the  price  Index  showed  a  per  centum  rise 
forming  the  basis  f->r  a  cost-of-living 
increase  " 

(bl  Section  883  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(22  use  11211,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

Sec  B83.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ibl,  each  annuity  payable  from 
the  Fund  on  April  1.  1966.  shall  be  Increased 
by  6  1  per  centum  Each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  (other  than  the  immediate 
annuity  of  an  annuitants  sunlvor  or  of  a 
child  under  section  821  lO  )  which  has  a  com- 
mencmg  dale  after  April  1.  1966,  and  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  shall  be  Increased  by  6  1  p)er 
centum 

"lb)  Those  annuities  increased  by  the 
cost-of-living  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Annuity  Adjvistment  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  Increase 
under  paragraph  lai  had  It  been  applied 
to  the  annuity  on  April  1,  1966,  or  lt.s  subse- 
quent commencing  date 

•■icHli  Each  month  after  April  1966  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  per  centum 
change  in  the  price  Index  Effective  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  which  begins  after 
the  price  Index  shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of 
at  least  3  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  over  the  price  Index  for  the  base 
month  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
which  haa  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  effective  date  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
per  centum  rise  In  the  price  Index  i  calculated 
on  the  highest  level  of  the  price  Index  during 
the  three  consecutive  months)  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  The 
month  of  July  1965  shall  be  the  base  month 
for  determining  the  per  centum  change  In 
the  price  Index  Until  the  next  succeeding 
increase  occurs 

••(2 1  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  price  Index  shall  have  equaled  a 
(ipcrease  of  at  least  3  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months  under  the  price  Index 
for  the  latest  base  month,  he  shall  make  a 
detailed  study  to  determ.lne  whether  or  not 
the  annuities  pavable  from  the  P*und  should 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  percentage  decrease 
in  the  price  index.  In  making  such  study 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  specific  items 
fi>r  which  prices  decreased,  the  likelihood  of 
any  further  consecuUve  decreases  In  the  price 
Index,  the  type  or  types  of  annuities  which 
should  be  adjtisted.  if  any  and  the  extent  of 
any  such  adjustment,  and  all  other  factors 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  any  such 
annuities  should  be  adjusted.  Upon  the 
completion  of  any  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress a  full  report  theraun,  together  with  his 
determiQatlon  ss  to  whetber  or  not  any  such 


annuities  should  be  adjusted  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  any  legislation  which  he 
deems  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 

'  idi  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
increase,  except  as  follows 

■•(1)  Effective  from  Its  comroienclng  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  an- 
nuitants survivor  (other  than  a  child  under 
section  821(c)  I.  which  annuity  commences 
after  April  1  1966,  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
total  per  centum  Increase  the  annuitant  was 
receiving  under  this  section  at  death:  or  If 
death  occurred  t)etween  April  1.  1966.  and 
date  of  enactment,  the  per  centum  increase 
the  annuitant  would  htive  received; 

(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  annuity 
which  commences  after  April  1  1966.  to  a 
child  under  section  821(C).  the  Items  »600. 
$720,  11  800,  and  »2.160  appearing  in  section 
821  (CI  shall  be  Increased  by  the  total  per 
centum  Increase  allowed  and  in  force  under 
this  section  and  In  case  of  a  deceased  an- 
nuitant the  Items  40  per  centum  and  50  per 
centum  appearing  In  section  821(C)  i  1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total  per  cen- 
tum Increase  allowed  and  In  force  under  thi.s 
section  to  the  annuitant  at  death 

•■ie\  No  Increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contributions 

"if  I  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  he 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
installment  shall  after  adjustment  reflect  an 
increase  of  at  least  $1  " 

Sec  2  (a)  Section  811(a)  of  such  Act  l.s 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
no  contribution  or  deduction  shall  be  made 
m  the  caae  of  a  participant  whose  service 
credit,  obtained  In  accordance  with  sections 
861  852.  and  853,  exceeds  thlrty-flve  years" 
I  b  1  Section  821  ( a  )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence  "Notwithstanding  the  flr?t 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  annuity  of 
a  participant,  whose  service  credit  as  of  V.\t 
effective  date  of  this  sentence  exceeds  thlrty- 
flve  years,  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  actual  years  of  creditable  service  not  in 
excess  of  forty  " 

( c )  Section  865  of  such  Act  is  amended  1 1 ) 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  the 
section  number,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  annuity  of  each  former  partici- 
pant under  the  System,  who  retired  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  and  who 
at  ihe  time  of  his  retirement  had  crediuble 
service  In  excess  of  thlrty-flve  years,  shall  be 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  actual  years  of 
creditable  service  not  in  exce.ss  of  forty  years 
Service  which  was  not  creditable  under  the 
System  on  the  date  a  former  participant  re- 
tired, shall  not  be  included  as  creditiible 
service  for  the  purpose  of  this  recomputation 
The  annuities  payable  to  such  persons  shall 
when  recomputed,  be  paid  at  the  rates  so  de- 
termined except  that  d)  no  such  annuity 
as  recomputed  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  average  salary  used  In  computing  the 
annuity,  and  (3)  no  such  recomputatlc.T  or 
any  other  action  taken  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  operate  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
the  annuity  any  such  person  Is  entitled  w 
receive  under  the  System." 

(d)  Adjustments  in  annuities  under  tn;s 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  nearest  dollar 

(e)  This  section  shall  become  effective  oc 
the  flrst  day  of  the  month  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

S«c  3,  Section  911  of  miph  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  travel  and  related  expenses,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
law,  whenever  he  determines  that  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  or  clrcumstsnces  Involv- 
ing personal  hardship,  warrant  the  payment 
of  such  expenses  incident  to  appointment, 
service,  or  sepiaratlon  of  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Service,  Including  any  such  expenses 
of  the  members  of  their  families.". 

Sec'  4.  Immediately  after  section  943  of 
.such  Act  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  944.  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  services  under  part  E  of  this 
title  beyond  the  dale  of  death  or  separation 
of  an  officer  or  employee." 

Sec.  5  Section  5925  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  1  which  relates  to  post  differentials)  le 
iunended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
except  that  in  a  foreign  area  where  there  la 
unusual  danger  of  Injury  due  to  hostile  ac- 
tivity such  additional  comjjensatlon  shall  not 
e.xceed  50  per  centum". 

Sec.  6    (a)   Subchapter  II  of  chapter  63  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code  (which  relates  to 
leave),    is    amended    by    adding   at    the   end 
there<if  the  following  new  section: 
§6325.  Absence    resulting   from   hostile   ac- 
tivity 
"No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not  to 
e.xceed  one  year,  due  to  an  Injury  or  Illness 
incurred  while  serving  abroad  and  resulting 
from  hostile  activity  or  clearly  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  officer  or  employee  was  located 
abroad." 

(D)    The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing Item  at  the  end  thereof. 
6325.  Ab.sence    resulting    from    hostile    ac- 
tivity " 
(c)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a I  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  flrst  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  l.  1965 

Sec.  7  The  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 


The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.    Is  there    that  the  history-  of  this  proposal  will  be 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of     understood.  pi^posai  wiu  oe 


"APPOINTMENT    OP   TOREICN   SEnVTCE  RESERVE 
OFnCERS 

"Sec  1012  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  appointments  or  assign- 
ments of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  for 
service  with  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  be  of  unlimited  duration.  The 
provisions  of  section  527  of  such  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  ap- 
pointment or  assignment." 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  mOve  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AID  TO  MENOMINEE  COUNTY,  WIS. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
^fo  1639,  H.R.  8034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8034)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  Indian 
people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  under  consideration  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  certain  grants 
to  the  Menominee  Indian  people  of 
Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unusual  bill 
in  a  certain  respect  because  the  tribal 
status  of  the  people  concerned  has  al- 
ready been  terminated.  There  is  a  need, 
however,  to  give  consideration  to  the 
Menominee  people  because  of  a  grave 
situation  which  has  developed  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  these  people.  The 
once  stable  community,  suddenly  sad- 
dled with  the  expense  of  full  county  gov- 
ernment, is  In  a  desperate  financial 
crisis.  The  people  are  living  In  poverty, 
without  rudimentary  sanitary  and  medi- 
cal facilities. 

The  case  for  Menominee  Coimty  rests 
on  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have 
entered  into  a  termination  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government,  making 
more  difficult  any  assistance  to  them  at 
this  critical  time.  I  believe  the  distln- 
gtilshed  Senator  from  Ari2«na  [Mr. 
Fawnin]  has  some  very  valid  questions 
that  he  would  like  to  raise. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
flrst  like  to  say  that  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  our  Indian  citizens.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  this  particular  measure 
because  I  feel  that  termination  should 
mean  termination.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  fair  and  equitable  with  our  Indian 
people  and  the  Indian  tribes,  we  should 
make  a  decision  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion whether  It  is  practical  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  Indian  citizens  involved, 
and  not  impose  upon  them  an  obliga- 
tion that  if  they  cannot  carry  through 
they  will  have  to  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  additional  fimds  or  additional 
consideration. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  this 
is  setting  a  precedent.  If  it  is  setting 
a  precedent,  I  think  it  woiUd  be  a  very 
bad  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
Montana,  as  In  Arizona,  we  have  a  large 
nimiber  of  Indian  tribes.  None  of  those 
tribes  has  as  yet  entered  into  a  termina- 
tion agreement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  concur  completely  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  said. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  manifested  in  this  colloquy  is 
to  point  out  that  this  measure  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  precedent;  that  it  en- 
tails special  circumstances  which  are  be- 
ing given  speclsd  consideration,  and  be- 
cause of  that  a  bin  seeking  appropriate 
relief  has  been  Introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  Commit- 
tee Report  aocompiui3^ing  HJl.  8034  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (1671)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  H.R  8034.  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  compensate  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  one  of  its  political  subdUnslons,  Me- 
nominee County,  for  extraordinary  expenses 
caused  by  the  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  aSalrs  of  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  Indians  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  17.  1954  (68  Stat.  250).  as  amended.      ^ 

THE    NEED 

On  June  17,  1954,  Congress  voted  to  terml. 
nate  the  tribal  status  of  the  Menominee  In- 
dians. Termination  became  effective  on 
April  30.   1961. 

Today.  5  years  later,  fears  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Menominee  people  have  materialized. 
The  once  stable  community,  suddenly  sad- 
dled with  the  expense  of  full  county  govern- 
ment, is  in  a  desperate  financial  crisis,  and 
the  people  are  living  in  poverty,  without 
elementary    sanitary   and    medical    facilities. 

The  case  for  Menominee  County  rests  on 
the  fact  that  up>on  termination  the  county 
was  left  with  a  level  of  sanitary  facilities, 
and  health,  education,  and  welfare  services 
below  the  level  of  any  county  In  the  State. 
The  burden  has  been  taken  up  by  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  by  the  people  of  Me- 
nominee County,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  solve  the  deep-seated  inadequacies 
reflected  In  these  flgures: 
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Size     acres. - 

Population 

Unemployment     (State     under     37 

percent)    percent.. 

Receiving  welfare    (State   under   2  5 

percent)    percent.. 

Infant    mortality,    deaths   per    1.000 

births  (3  times  State  average) 

Dental  Health — of  those  age  5  to  19 

need  care percent- . 

Tuberculosis — of    adult    population 

on   drug  therapy .percent.. 

TB  cost  per  person  in  Wisconsin 

TB  cost  per  person  In  county $23.82 

(Menominee  County's  cost  of  TB  hospitali- 
zation Is  $65,000  annually.  If  the  incidence 
for  the  rest  of  the  State  were  the  same  as  Me- 
nominee County,  the  State  TB  costs  would 
exceed  $100,000,000  a  year  ) 

There  is  no  doctor,  no  hospital,  no  dentist, 
no  drugstore  In  the  county. 

Water  and  sewer  connections  are  not  com- 
plete In  Keshena  and  Neopit.  the  county's 
two  communities. 

Of  approximately  500  homes,  there  are 
more  than  275  using  outdoor  toilet  facilities. 

The  county  has  only  one  struggling  Indus- 
try, a  lumber  mill,  to  bear  the  exceptionally 
heavy  tax  burden  to  maintain  the  minimal 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services. 

In  1962.  Congress  appropriated  $660,000  to 
help  with  the  county's  contributions  to 
school  district  No.  8.  and  $438,000  for  sani- 
tation facilities  to  ease  tbe  transition  prob- 
lems. The  amount  appropriated  for  com- 
pleting sanitation  facilities  was  only  half 
enough.    The  school  funds  run  out  this  year 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  generous 
with  personnel,  guidance,  and  financial  as- 
sistance where  permitted  by  State  law,  but 
it  cannot  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  Menom- 
inee people. 

The  people  of  Menominee  County  are  being 
urged  to  use.  and  are  using,  some  of  the 
existing  Federal  aid  programs,  but  many  re- 
quire at  least  20  percent  local  financial  p>ar- 
ticlpatlon,  which  is  simply  not  available  In 
Menominee  County. 
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The  county's  own  aource  ot  Income  r««U  aMd  lor  Ctila  pro^nun.  Mii'i.sao  waa  marked  porta  of    IMO,   It   Is   now   Mtlm*t«<l   tbat   It 

in  Ita  foreet  and  savmlll  o[>eratloas.  turned  aa     amount  ot  relief  paid        Thla  bond  pro-  would  require  an  expenditure  of  •439,000  to 

orer   to   Menominee   Enterprises.    Inc  ,    when  (fram   has   not    been   renewed,   and   this   wel-  complete   ttie   work.     TlUa  doe*  not   Include 

trltMJ  status   was   terminated       Residents  of  fare  coat  must  t>e  met  In  some  other  way.  any  funds  for  facilities  for  U»e  approxlmate- 

the  county  became  stock  and  4  percent  bond  Oeorge    M     Keith,    deputy   director    of   the  ly    170  families  living   In   rural  areas  of   the 

bolder*.  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Wel-  county,   for   which   ac   additional   estimated 

Menominee  Enterprises  carries  da  percent  fare    pointed   out  In   testimony  on   thla  bill  WSO.OOO  would  be  required. 

of  the  county's  tax  burden,  which  is  rising  at  that  even   If   10  percent  of  the  amount  paid  H.R.  8034  provides  the  funds  to  complete 

a  rate  of  5  percent  a  year.     TTieae  taxes  eat  for  relief  under  the  bond  program  Is  an  on-  basic  water  and  sewer  connections  In  Keshena 

•way  profits  and  leave  no  funda  for  capital  going  general  relief  coat,  that  amount  added  and   Neoplt.   to  build   two  sewage  treatment 

expansion,    the   corporation's   only    hope   for  to  the  •67.000  clearly  Identified  above  as  Me-  plants,    and   to  replace   a   water   tower,   sub- 

■oivency  nominee    County    welfare    coets    would    run  standard  water  mains,  and  some  makeshift 

Although    efflclently    managed     learnings,  over  •100.000  a  year  galvanized  pipe  systems. 

Mies,  and  production  increased  by  about  50  ^^r  health  and  sanitation  These  provisions  alone,  of  course,  cannot 

percent  in  the  laat  44  years)    the  company  u  d      ^n  solve    Menominee   County's    economic   prob- 

haa  been  able  to  show  a  profit  only   I   year  .   ^^    ""^     author  izee  •100,000  for  each  of  lems       Long-range    planning    for    economic 

ThU  waa   In    19«5   when    operating  at   maxl-  y^^"  development    and    funds   for   capital    Invest- 

mum    capacity    with    existing    faculties     the  ^"*  •400  000  U  Intended  to  finance  an  all-  rneni  In  Menominee  Enterprises  are  essential 

company    had    a    net    profit   of   •M.eie   after  °"*  attack  on  the  high  Incidence  of  tubercu-  sections  3.  4.  and  5  of  the  original  bill  pro- 

Paylng  property  taxee  of  •302.767      However  "*i8  and  generally  to  raise  the  level  of  health  ylded    funds    for    these    purposes,    but    these 

thla  year  the  Umber  cut  must  be  reduced  to  ''^"«*'»"1»  '"  'he  county      It  would  do  so  In  sectlona   were   dropped    when   the   Economic 

meet  sustained   yield   standards.  '"^'  following  ways  E>evelopment     AdmlnlstraUon     contracted    a 

The  effective   tax   rate   per  »1.000   assessed  Payment  of  the  county  s  share  of  the  hoe-  $25,000  study  of  economic  development  pos- 

value  In   the  county  will   be  •3fl  48  by   1966  pltallzaUon   coats   for    tuberculosis    patlenU.  slbllltles  In  the  county  and  Indicated  It  would 

and  the  company  will  be  losing  an  estimated  "^'^h  In  1965  was  •65.000  favorably  consider  business  loans  to  Menom- 

•  158,000  a  year      .\  Wisconsin  State  Depart-  Continuation  of  TB  testing  and  treatment  mee  County  under  an  existing  program, 

ment  of  Taxation  official  has  predicted  that  ''^'<^^   '**   beg\in  in  May   1965  under  a  spe-  But  HR    8034  can  provide  the  Immediate 

"the  company  will  be  liquidated  soon  to  cover  '^'*'  •2*000  program  of  the  U  S.  Public  Health  ux  relief  necessary  If  Menominee  Enterprises 

tax  and  interest  payments  "  Service     Thla  program  has  placed  25  percent  ig   to  survive    long   enough   to   plan    for   the 

psovisio.Ns  or  Ha    aoi*  °'    ^^*    population    anct    33    percent    of    the  future       It    will   allow   the   county   to   begin 

HR   8034  acthr.ri,^  t     w-       ,h  .      v,  adult  populaUon  on  drug  therapy      The  pro-  planning   for    more   than    1    year   at   a    time 

otWlJ^yn)^r^^J^,^.^      to  the  State  gram  has  been  extended   to  March  31,   1967,  And   K  can   go  a   long   way   to  bring  groeslv 

OomitTJhe  folTcJw^M               '^         Menominee  but    will   most   Ukely   be   terminated   at   that  inadequate    health    and   sanitation   facilities 

„                                  ^'  time.  g^i  least  up  to  minimal  standards. 

Sec.    1     For  the  (Lsc&l  year  ending  "^^^   emplovment   of   a   health   aid    in    the 

June  30.   1967    and  for  each  of  county  health  service  to  distribute  TB  medl-  history  or  LiwiSLA'noN 

the    succeeding    3    fiscal    years.  cation    and    m    general    provide    clerical    and  °"   March    15,   March   25.   and   Augtist    15 

the  following  administrative  ajwUsuince  In  all  aspects  of  the  196*.    the    Indian    Affairs    Subcommittee    o? 

Per  year  ^^  program.     This  will   be  eepeclally  impor-  *^^   House   Committee   on   Interior   and    In- 

For  schixjl  district  costs jiso  OOO  '*"'    wben    the    Public    Health    Service    pro-  s"^*""    Affa'"    held    public    hearings   on   H  R 

For  public  welfare  beneflta...      !      io>l  000  K^ani  ends.  8034  by  Congressman  Mklvtk  Lahid  In  Wa*h- 

For   health   and   sanitation  serv-  '^*  employment  of  aii   X-ray  technician.  Ih^ton.  DC. 

Ices 10*'  000  *'^'^ooalhee  County  residents  now  have  to  go  The  Einployment  and  Manpower  Subcom- 

8«c.    2     In   order   to   complete    the  ^  Shawano  or  Hickory  Grove  Sanitarium  for  m'ttee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  We:- 

constructlon   of   sanitation   fa-  '*^*  service  fare  Committee   also   held   3   days   of  public 

cllltlee  In  Menominee  County       •460  000  "^^^   impn-vement    or   replacement   of   the  *>«»r1ii«»    0°    a    companion    bill    by    Senator 

.           physical   plant  of  the  nursing  home    an  old  0*''^J«'>  Nixson.   8     1934      The   first   set   of 

Total   funda 1  860  000  tlovernment     scho,,]     building     buUt     about  ^i^arlngs     were     In     Neoplt     In     Menonilii^e 

For  .^*«^  rf,  ^-  .          -     •        •  1904      It  would  then  be  p.3«alble  to  discharge  (-'""'"y   '^n   November    10   and    11.    1965;    tlio 

For  ichool  diitnct  rost,  chronic,  nonlnfectloua  TB  patients  fr-.m  the  ""^onl  0°  February  17,  1966.  In  Washington 

HR   8034  authorizes  •150.000  for  each  of  4  sanitarium  where  annual  costs  of  maintain-  °^ 

y«»"  ing  a  patient  are  ^4  000  a  year  to  the  nursing  "^^  ''^"  "<>"»«  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Menominee  County's  share  of  the  levy  for  heme  where  cosu  would  be  •a  OOO  a  year  Insular  Affairs  acted  on  HR   8034  on  Augu.n 

Joint  school  district  No   8  will  be  •267.089  In  The   establishment   of   a   health   care    oro-  ^    '***'  ^'^  reported  It.  with  amendment.^:, 

fiscal  1967  ^^    jp    j^^^j    jj,^    33  5    percent    of    8cho<5l  ^  '*"*  "°'*^  **"  Aw^"""  31       It  *"  P^^'^ 

For    the    first    time    slnoe    termination    in  children  in  need  of  dental  care     The  director  ^  ^'^^  House  of  Repreaentatlves  on  Septem- 

IMl.  the  county  will  have  no  help  In  meet-  of    the   dental    health    division    of    the   State  ^^  '  *"''  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 

InC  thU  obligation  smce  the  Federal  appro-  board   of   health    has   estimated   that   «50  000  "°  ^^^^  ^^^  Public  Welfare.    The  full  Sen- 

prlaUon  of  •660  OOO  has  run  out  would   be  needed   to  raise   the  dental  status  *'*  committee  favorably  reported  HR.  8034 

HR    8034  will   help   the  county  meet  this  of  the  schrol  population  to  the  point  where  °°  September  32  and  recommended  Its  pas- 

obUgauon.  and  will  ease  the  tax  burden  present   needs   could   be  provided   for  and  a  "*«* 

For  public  welfare  Preventative  denUI  program  Instituted  sxction-bt-mctton    analysis 

HJl   8034  authorize*  •100,000  for  each  of  4  ^^*  employment  of  a  sanitary  aid  to  raise  Section   / 

7«ars.  services    which    the    State    board    of    health  <ai    Authorizes    to   be   appropriated   •150- 

Tbe  •400.000  la  Intended  to  help  meet  ex-  '^'^"''^^^   ■■"      extremely   limited  "     The  em-  000  per  annum  for  Joint  school  dlatrlct  cosus 

ceptlonally   high    welfare   coats   and    to   pro-  P''-'y™*°t  of  *  qualified,  full-time  sanitarian  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  ar.d 

»ide  necessary  Ux  relief  would   be  of  great  help  in  raising  the  level  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  year*!    to 

The    number    of    people    receiving    welfare  ="'  »*°"*"""   relative   to  private   water  sup-  be   paid    to  the  State  of   Wisconsin  for  dls- 

alda    in    Menominee    County    has    increased  ^     ,    *.",      *'T**''    "■«*'^*"t     garbage    and  trlbutlon   to  Menominee  County, 

ow  95  percent  from  May  1961  to  September  '^  !    dlspoeal     insect    and    rodent    control,  'bi    Authortaea  to  be  appropriated  •100.000 

19«6,  and   the  amount  of  aid  haa  Increased  *"     ^'^u'inK  improvemenu  per  annum  for  public  welfare  benefits  for  the 

by  190  percent  '  ^"  '*®^    t^*  State  waa  forced  to  pick  up  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  e:4ch 

The  total  amount  of  welfare  aaelatance  dur-  """"  "^   hoapltallzaiion   c<^ts  because   the  "f  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  be  paid  to 

ing  the  month  of  September  19«6  was  •30  066  "'""y  'T^  '"'1^'"'  '"  ***  *^  '^*"     '^^"  w'   ^'^'*  "'  Wisconsin   for   distribution  to 

or  roughly  %1  43  for  L:h  realdent     The  total  TV  o           ^''  been  necea«iry  had  the  Fed-  Menominee  County 

State   expenditure    for    all    realdenta    of    the  "'^^o''"-"'"'"' f^'fl"*"!  tt* -'eaponslblllty  to  <ci    Authorlzea  to  be  appropriated  •lOO  000 

State    was    a    little    over    %1    million    or    an  Menominee  people  before  and  at  the  tune  per  annum  for  health  and  sanlUtlon  services 

arerage  of  •!  85  per  penwn      The  welfare  tax  ""  '■ermlnation  ,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 

rate  for  the  State  aa  a  whole  waa  1 M  mills  in  ^°^  ranitafton  /ocUitw.*  fo''  *'*<:h  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years  ui  be 

OKal    1M6      For  Menominee  County   it   was  HR    8034  authorizes  •460  000  P*^'*  ^  [^'  ^^^  °'  Wisconsin  for  dlstrtbu- 

a.78  mills  or  more  than  twice  aa  much  a   i960  study  contract^i  by  the  U  9    Pub-  ""^  "^  Menominee  County. 

The  county's   welfare   ooaU   for   the   fiscal  lie    Health    Service    Mtlmated    •960.000    was  Section  2 

year    ending    June    30.    1968.    were    •67  820  needed  to  bring  sanitary  faclllUes  in  Keahena  la)    Authorlzea  the  Suregon  General  of '..^e 

However.  tMs  figure  does  not  repreaent  total  and  Neoplt  up  to  modern-day  staclarda  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health. 

°****  In      fiscal      1961       CiMigreas     appropriated  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  complete  the  cm- 

In  December   1963   the  State  of  Wisconsin  »1 17.000   for  a  part  of  thla   work   under   the  strucUon  of  sanlUtlon  facilities  In  Menom- 

aatabltshed  a  special  State  bond  program  to  Indian    Sanitation    Facllltlea    Act       In    1962,  Inee  County 

aid  needy  owners  of  securttlea  of  Menominee  0>jngre«s  spproprlated  •4S8  000  for  this  pur-  (b)    A'uthorlBea  to  be  appropriated  ^450.000 

Kntarprtses.  Inc     Of  the  •!  million  appropri-  pose      Baaed   on   the  orlginai   engineers'   re-  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  aecWon  2 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin]  that  this  Is 
not,  under  any  manner  or  means,  to  be 
considered  a  precedent  when  ccmsidera- 
tlon  is  given  to  this  kind  of  termlnatiCHi 
proposal  with  other  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
leader  for  his  assurance  that  this  will 
not  set  a  precedent.  I  feel  that  we  should 
at  all  times  consider  the  circumstances 
involved  with  our  fine  Indian  citizens, 
and  that  before  termination  is  made,  full 
consideration  should  be  given  to  whether 
or  not  the  Indian  tribe  involved  can  go 
up  on  their  own;  and  the  determination 
will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say,  In  conclusion,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr,  Fannin]  has 
been  known  throughout  this  Nation  as 
a  true  friend  of  the  Indians,  not  only  in 
Arizona,  but  everjrwhere.  He  has  Justly 
earned  a  reputation  In  that  respect,  and 
he  has  showTi  imderstanding  In  this  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  if  It  Is  passed,  does  not 
set  a  precedent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
tlie  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  with  respect  to  the 
leadership  which  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Fannin]  has  given  us  in  con- 
nection with  Indian  affairs. 

After  I  have  finished  my  opening  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
will  follow  me  with  a  statement  on  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  in  connection 
with  our  school  situation  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  enthusiastically  endorse  this 
bill  and  that  I  support  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
soimd  bill,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
passed. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  also  for 
the  great  help  that  he  has  been  to  us  in 
connection  with  all  Western  States  where 
we  have  a  variety  of  Indian  problems, 
and  for  the  statesmanship  he  has  ex- 
tended to  us  in  seeking  a  soluUon  to  the 
problems. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  also  express  my  thanks  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morss] 
for  the  patience  he  had  and  the  under- 
standing he  has  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  activities  on  the  Indian  reservations, 
the  education  of  our  Indian  citizens,  and 
the  great  support  he  has  given  to  this 
program. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
17.  1954,  Congress  voted  to  terminate 
the  tribal  status  of  the  Menominee  In- 
dians. Termination  became  final  on 
April  30,  1961,  and  the  tribal  lands  were 
incorporated  as  Menominee  County,  Wla. 
The  coxmty's  only  major  source  of  in- 
come, ItB  forest  and  sawmill  operation, 
wa.s  turned  over  to  Menominee  Enter- 
prises, Inc..  and  residents  of  the  county 
became  stock  and  4-percent  bondholders. 

In  1962.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
Menominee  Indians  had  been  left  with 
Inadequate  health  and  sanitary  sewer 


facilities,  and  that  the  small  tax  base 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy 
costs  of  full  county  government.  It 
therefore  appropriated  $438,000  to  com- 
plete sanltatkHi  facilities  In  the  two 
communities  of  Keshena  and  Neoplt,  and 
$660,000  to  help  with  the  coimty's  con- 
tributions to  school  district  costs. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  sanita- 
tion facilities  In  1962  was  only  half 
enough  to  finish  the  work  which  has  been 
estimated  at  $960,000.  Bill  H.R.  8034 
which  we  are  considering  today  author- 
izes up  to  $450,000  to  finish  the  job. 

The  school  funds  appropriated  in  1962 
have  run  out,  and  the  county  will  have 
to  meet  an  annual  tax  levy  of  $267,069 
beginning  in  fiscal  1967.  HJl.  8034  au- 
thorizes $150,000  for  each  of  4  years  to 
help  meet  these  costs. 

Menominee  County  faces  exceptionally 
high  welfare  costs.  The  total  amount  of 
welfare  assistance  during  1  month  in 
1965  for  Menominee  County  averaged 
$7.43  for  each  resident;  the  total  State 
expenditure  for  all  State  residents  aver- 
aged only  $1.85  per  person.  HR.  8034 
authorizes  $100,000  for  each  of  4  years 
to  help  meet  these  exceptionally  high 
costs. 

In  addition,  HJl.  8034  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  each  of  4 
years  to  finance  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
high  incidence  of  tuberculosis.  About 
33  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  on 
drug  therapy;  the  TB  cost  per  person  in 
the  county  Is  $23.82  as  compared  to  $1.10 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  funds 
will  also  establish  a  health  care  program 
to  treat  the  93.5  percent  of  school  chil- 
dren In  need  of  dental  care. 

The  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  total 
$1,850,000. 

These  funds  will  bring  the  level  of  serv- 
ices In  the  county,  below  the  level  of  any 
other  county  of  the  State  upon  termina- 
tion, at  least  up  to  minimal  standards. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  provide  the  des- 
perately needed  relief  from  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  tax  load  which  has  been 
threatening  Menominee  Enterprises,  the 
county's  only  source  of  income,  with 
liquidation. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  contracted  a  $25,000  study  of 
the  econ(Mnic  development  possibilities  in 
MencMnlnee  Cotmty.  The  EDA  has  also 
Indicated  it  would  favorably  consider  ap- 
plications for  long-term  business  loans  to 
csury  out  recommendations  for  economic 
development. 

HJl.  8034  will  give  the  people  of 
Menominee  County  a  chance  to  use  these 
tools  to  make  long-range  plans  for  the 
future,  to  expand  the  county's  tax  base. 
and  to  devek«>  the  county's  beautiful 
natural  resources  for  use  as  an  outstand- 
ing outdoor  recreation  center. 

In  short,  HJl.  8034  means  new  oppor- 
tunity, new  hope  for  the  Menominee  In- 
dians. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  <H>en  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


/^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  enter  into  leases  of  real  property  for 
periods  not  exceeding  30  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3158)  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  super- 
visory authority  of  Federal  agencies  over 
Insured  banks  and  insured  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10860) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  public 
policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
QuiE.  and  Mr.  Goodell  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3046  >  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  my  great  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Pannin],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough],  both  members  of  my 
committee,  and  the  present  P>reslding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy  ] ,  for  the  obvious  and  complete 
confidence  the  Senate  must  have  in  the 
bill  before  it,  and  its  obvious  willingness 
that  we  consider  it  among  ourselves.  In 
fact,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  Immediate  passage  at  this 
time.    I  think  I  wiU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU.  not  that  I 
would  mind  its  being  passed  now. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  to  come  into  the  Chamber.  I 
have  been  advised  that  he  is  Ul.  I  have 
therefore  sent  out  for  the  next  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  although 
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it   is   unnecessao'   because   the   Senator 

from  Arizona    Mr  Fannin  1  Is  now  li.  the 

Chamber 

rvoou  pmrviL^cK  rot  cibtain  cokmittkic  srurr 

MCMBEU 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  turn 
now  to  the  pending  bill  S  3046  l5  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  bill 

During  Senate  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No  1642,  Senate  bill  304«.  the  Ele- 
menUiry  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  staff  members  of  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  be  permitted 
on  the  floor  to  assist  Senators  on  the 
committee  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  consideration  of  the  measure, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  els  follows: 

On  page  3    aft«r  line  5.  to  strike  out 
'■Bxterulon  Program  to  June  30    1970" 

After  line  8.  to  inaert 

'•Revision    of    AuthorlzAtlon" 

In  line  15,  after  June  30,  '  to  strike  out 
"1870'  and  Injert  '1988',  after  line  15  to 
•trlke  out 

"OranU  for  Indian  Children  In  Schcx>l» 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 

-Sec  102  SecUon  203,  ai,  1.  of  such  Art  of 
September  30,  1950.  la  amended  U)  read  a« 
follows  'Prom  the  auma  appropriated  for 
nuUclng  granta  under  this  title  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Commlsaloner  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  exceM  of  3  per  oentum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and  shnll  allot 
auch  amount  among  Puerto  Bico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  IDepartment  of  the  Interior  i  Uj  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  that  Department!  according  to  their 
respective  nee<ls  for  such  grants  The  maxi- 
mum grant  which  a  local  educational  agency 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Truat  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, and  the  terms  upon  which  payments 
•hall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  such  Indian  children,  shall  be 
(Jetermined  purruant  to  such  criteria  as  the 
Oommlasloner  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  UUe.' "' 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert 

"Oranu    With    Respect    to    Certain    Indian 
Children 

"Etoc  loa  Section  aoSfa)  (11  of  such  Act  of 
September  30  1950,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows 

■'  Sbc  203  1  a  1  ,  n  ( A  )  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  tlscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payments  to  States  under  section  3<r7(si 
(Other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
jortodlcttODs  excluded  from  the  term  "State' 
by  this  subescuon  i      The  Commissioner  shall 


allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico.  Quam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  need  for  such  grants. 
In  addition  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  payments  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph 'Bi  of  this  paragraph,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren on  reservall  'ns  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
The  maximum  grant  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  Puerto  Rio.,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  and  the  terms  upon 
which  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  shall  t>e  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
pijses  of  this  title 

■  iBi  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  tn  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  wUh  respect  to  out-of-state  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  In  which 
the  agency  Is  located  ' 

On  page  5  line  15  after  the  word  by", 
to  Insert  lAi  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  who  reside  In  the  State  full  time, 
and    iB)"'.   on  page  6    line   1    after  the  word 

agencies  '.  to  insert  "(as  defined  In  section 
303(61  (A)  I  '.  in  line  2.  after  United  States". 
to  Insert  ••(including  only  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia)"*.  In  line  6. 
after  the  word  ""which"",  to  Insert  "either  of"". 

in  page  8.  after  line  18.  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows 

""Providing  for  the  Counting  of  Orphans. 
Children  In  State  Oirrectlonal  Institu- 
tions, and  Other  Children  Lacking  Parental 
Support 

"Sec.  104  lai  The  first  sentence  of  section 
a03iai  1.^1  L>f  the  Act  of  September  30.  195o  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  and  be- 
fore Bi  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing and  I  Ci  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  In  such  school  district  being  supported 
because  of  lack  of  parental  care  In  public 
or  private  nonprofit  InatltuUons  or  with  pub- 
lic funds  In  foster  homes,  but  not  Including 
any  such  children  who  are  counted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  i7>  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency 

■ibi  Section  203(ai  .>f  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows 

■■  "iVi  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which 
la  directly  resp<jnslble  tor  providing  free  pub- 
lic educatlc.n  for  children  belnn  supported 
by  the  State  because  of  lack  of  parental  care 
or  for  children  in  correctional  institutions 
the  mailmum  grant  which  that  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title  for  any 
Ssca:  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per  pvipU 
expenditure  In  that  State  multiplied  by  the 
number  r.f  such  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner at  Bchcx>ls  ri>r  such  children  operated 
or  «upp.3rted  by  that  State  agency.  In  the 
m  i»t  recen*.  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  Such  State  agency  ahall 
use  payments  under  this  title  only  for  pn>- 
grams  and  projecu  i  Including  tibe  acquisition 
of  equipment  and   where  necessary  the  con- 


struction of  school  facilities)  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  such 
children  on  behalf  of  whom  the  grant  was 
made  '  •" 

On  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of  line  B. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "104"'  to 
'•i06^^.  in  line  13.  after  the  word  '•following'^. 
to  strike  out  ""and"";  In  line  17.  after  the 
word  "Act"",  to  Insert  "'and  the  number  of 
other  children  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  sut»ectlon  (ai  ";  at  the  top  of 
pNige  1 1 ,  to  Insert 

'  (biili  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  303(a) 
of  sucii  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  or.  If 
greater,  in  the  United  Slates  (Which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  and  the  last  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  '  after  "average  per 
pvipil  expenditure  In  that  State" 

•  i2i  Paragraph  (5>  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or.  If 
greater.  In  the  United  States  (Which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sentence  means  the  fifty  Stateii 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,"  after  'in  that 
State' 

"(3i  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  efTectlve  with  re.ipect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1967  '" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  strike  out 
■ibi""  and  Insert  "(c)"";  in  the  same  line, 
after  "section  a03(a)(3)".  to  Insert  "of 
such  Act",  In  Une  18.  after  the  word  ""State"', 
U)  Insert  ""or  In  the  United  States",  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "agencies",  to  Insert  "as 
defined  in  section  303(6)  (A)":  in  line  20, 
after  the  word  "State"',  to  Insert  "or  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  t>e.";  in  line 
21.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "I'X-a! 
educational"  and  insert  "such";  In  line  23. 
after  the  word  "which",  to  Insert  "either 
of",    on  page   12,  after  line  2.   to  strike  out: 

"Raising   the   Low   Income   Factor    to   $3,000 
After  June  30.  1967 

Sec.  105,  Section  203(c)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"  (c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  s.hall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low  Income  factor"  shall  be  $2.0<X) 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  pr^T 
to  July  1,  1967,  and  they  shall  be  50  per 
centtmi  and  $3,{X)0,  respectively,  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  '  "• 

.^nd,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Raising  the  Low-Income  Factor  After  June 
30,  1066 
"Sec,   106    Section   203(c)    of   such   Act  of 
September   30.    1960,    Is   amended   to  read   aa 
follows 

"  '(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage'"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-lnctime  factor"  shall  be  $2  000 
for  the  tUc»l  year  ending  June  30,  1966  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  they 
shall  be  50  per  centum  and  $2.5(X),  re- 
spectively, and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  196«.  they  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  $3  000.  respectively  '  " 

On  page  13.  line  2  after  "June  30"^  to 
strike  out  ""1967""  and  Insert  "1966^*:  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3.  to  change  the  sectlc* 
numbers  from  "106"  to  "107"";  in  line  4,  after 
June  30".  tu  strike  out  "1967"  and  insert 
1986  ".  In  line  13.  after  the  word  "of  to 
strike  out  "the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him"  and  insert  "data  for  the 
last  calendar  year  ending  l>efore  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made"',  at  the  beginning  of  line 
18,  to  change  the  section  number  from  "107"' 
to  "106";  on  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
13.  to  change  the  section  number  from  "108" 
to  "106".  in  Une  14,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  insert  "of  September  30.  1950"';  after  "a* 
15.  to  Insert. 

""Special    Treatment    of    CerUln    Earnings"' 

On  page  16.  line  9.  after  the  word  "of" .  to 

strike  out  "thU  Act"  and  Insert  "the  Elemea- 
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tary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1966".  after  line  13.  to  strike  out; 
"Use  of  Oranu  for  Planning  Programs  and 
Projects.  Including  Construction 

"Sec  109  (a)  The  portion  of  section  206 
(aWl)  of  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
which  precedes  suljclause  (A)  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(I)  that  pay- 
ments under  this  title  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and,  where  necessary,  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  plans 
made  or  to  be  made  for  such  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  facilities)'. 

"(b»  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  clauses  (5l  through  (8)  of  sec - 
Uon  205ia)  and  references  thereto  as  clatises 
(61  through  (9i.  and  by  Inserting  after 
clause  (4)   the  following  new  clause: 

"  "(5)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning,  (A)  that  the  planning 
was  or  will  be  directly  related  to  programs  or 
projects  to  be  carried  out  under  this  title  and 
has  resulted,  or  Is  reasonably  likely  to  result. 
In  a  program  or  project  which  will  be  carried 
out  under  this  title,  and  (B)  that  planning 
funds  are  needed  tyecause  of  the  innovative 
nature  of  the  program  or  project  or  because 
the  local  educational  agency  lacks  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  plan  adequately  for 
programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title:"  "• 

On  page  16.  after  line  12.  to  strike  out: 
"Prortdlng  That  a  Program  on  Project  Must 

Be  at   Least  a  Certain   Minimum  Size  To 

Be  Approved 

Sec.  110  Section  205(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(and  to  this  end  Involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  95.000) "  after  "which 
are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality'." 
After  line  18.  to  insert: 

"Amendments  U)  Section  205  With  Respect  to 
.Areas    Having    Projects.    Construction    for 
Handicapped.  Slz*  of  Projects,  and  Coordi- 
nation With  Other  Federal  Programs 
"Sec.    no    (a)    Clause    (1)     of    subsection 
I  a  I  of  section  205  of  such  Act  of  September 
30.  1950.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
high'  preceding  "concentrations  of  children', 
and  by  striking  and   "children  from  low-In- 
come families"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'such  children' 

"(b)  Such  clause  is  further  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "toward  meet- 
ing those  needs"  the  following:  'and  to  this 
end  involve  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
$2,500.  except  that  the  State  educational 
sgency  may  with  respect  to  anv  applicant  re- 
duce such  82.500  requirement  It  it  deter- 
mines that  it  would  t>e  impossible,  for  rea- 
sons such  as  distance  or  difficulty  of  travel. 
for  the  applicant  to  Join  efl'ectlvely  with 
other  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  such  requiremenf.  and  (2) 
by  changing  the  comma  before  •and  nothing 
liereln"  to  a  semicolon. 

"(ci  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (7)  and  In- 
•ertlng  In   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that,  in  de- 
veloping plans  for  such  facilities  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  compUance  with 
«uch  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
icribe  or  approve  in  order  to  insure  that  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  Utle  shall  be,  to  the  extent 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities,  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
iiandicapped  persons:  and'. 

■id)  Title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  161  of  this  Act)  U  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  703  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 
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"  '(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act. 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  which  may  be  effectively  co- 
ordinated with  programs  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  such  Acta,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts  shall 
(1)  coordinate  such  programs  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  with  the  progran^  being  adminis- 
tered by  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  (2)  require  that  effective  procedures 
be  adopted  by  State  and  local  authorities  to 
coordinate  programs  carried  out  under  such 
Acts  with  other  public  and  private  programs 
having  the  same  or  similar  purposes  " "" 

On  page  19.  after  line  6.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

"Authority  To  Obligate  Certain  Amounts 

"Sec  113.  Section  207  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"'(d)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  title  Is  made  prior  to  the  first 
day  In  April  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  fiscal  year  lor  which  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose  are  authorized,  the 
Commissioner  may  execute  grant  agreements 
for  grants  pursuant  to  this  title  for  such 
fiscal  year.  Such  grant  agreements  shall  be 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  The 
amounU  of  such  grant  agreements  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  prior 
to  such  first  day  In  April  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  day  occurs.'  " 

On  page  30,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  3.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "113"  to 
"114";  In  line  10,  after  the  word  '•dates"',  to 
Insert  "(not  earlier  than  March  1  of  such 
fiscal  year)";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "off- 
set", to  strike  otit  "proportionately";  at  the 
top  of  page  21,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Revision  In  National  Advisory  Council 
Reporting 

"Sec.  115.  Section  212(c)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1960,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report.'  " 

After  line  11,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Short  Title  for  TlUe  II  of  Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress 

"Sbc.    116.   Title   II   of   such   Act   of   Sep- 
tember 30,  I960  (as  amended  by  this  Act), 
is  further  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  an  additional  section  as  follows: 
"  'Short  Title 

"  'Sec.  214.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Educationally   Deprived    Children's   Act".'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "114"  to  "117";  in 
the  same  line,  after  "Section  303  (6)",  to 
insert  "of  stich  Act  of  September  30,  1950"; 
on  page  23,  Une  4,  after  "SecUon  203  (a) 
(3)".  to  Insert  "of  such  Act";  on  page  24, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  strike  out 
"8106.000,000"  and  insert  "8128,000,000";  in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  three  suceeedtng  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
aert "8160,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19M:   but  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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Ing  June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law,";  after  line  19,  to  strlxe  out: 

"Indian  Children  in  Schools  Operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 

"Sec,  122.  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

"  I  a )  striking  out  '2  per  centum"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '3  per 
centum'; 

"(b)  striking  out  'and'  after  "the  Virgin 
Islands,'  in  the  first  sentence,  and  insert- 
ing after  "the  Pacific  Islands'  in  that  sen- 
tence '.  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(for  library  resources.  textt)ooks.  and  other 
printed  and  published  Instructional  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
in  elementarj-  and  secondary  schools  oper- 
at«>d  for  Indian  children  bv  that  Depart- 
ment)": and 

"(C)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
terms  upon  which  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title."  ■" 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Revision  in  Authorization  for  Title  II.  and 
Provision  for  Indian  Children  in  Schools 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 

"Sec  122.  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■'Sec  202.  (a)-:;  There  U  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  th«-  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  paymenu  to  SUtes  under  section 
201(b).  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their 
respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
title.  In  addition,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  he  snail  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and  teachers  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indlati  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry   out   the   purposes   of   this   title. 

"'(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  thU  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  201(b).  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
sums  as  the  nvimber  of  children  enrolled  In 
the  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  such 
schools  in  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of 
children  so  enrolled  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  shall  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.' "" 

At  the  top  of  page  27,  to  strike  out: 
"Assuring  Each  SUte  at  Least  830,000  Per 
Tear  for  Administrative  Expenses 
"Sec  133.  Clause  (2)  of  section  208(a)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  Isefore  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  or  880,000, 
whichever  la  greater'." 
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And.  In  Ueu  thereof,  to  ln*«rt: 

"A(lmlnlstrs.Uve  dpeoMS  axtd  Improved 
Coordln»tion 

"8»c.  138.  auction  a03(ft)  of  ttie  Eiemen- 
t»ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
aooecded  to  read  a«  followi  through  the  end 
of  dauae  ( 3  )  of  such  a«ctlon 

"'a»c.  203.  I  a)  .\ny  State  which  dealres  to 
receive  granta  under  thla  title  thall  submit 
to  the  Oommlssloner  a  State  plan.  Ln  such 
detail  aa  the  Oomnussloner  deema  necesa&ry 
which— 

'••(li  designate*  a  State  agency  which 
■h*U,  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ment* with  other  State  or  local  public  agen- 
clee,  act  as  the  sole  agency  for  admlnlatni- 
tlon  of  the  State  plan, 

"■(2)  sete  forth  a  program  under  which 
fund*  paid  to  the  State  from  Ita  allotment 
under  section  202  will  be  expended  solely  for 
(A)  acquisition  of  library  reaourcee  (which 
for  the  purposes  of  thla  title  means  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  audlovtauai  mate- 
riala.  and  other  related  Library  materlaJs  i , 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  pubUsned 
Inetructlonal  materials  fur  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  in  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  State, 
and  (Bi  administration  ot  the  State  plan. 
Including  lli  the  development  and  revision 
of  standards  relating  to  library  reo<:)uree8. 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  publLshed 
Instructional  materials  furnished  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  '3f  the  State. 
and  (111  the  distribution  and  control  by  a 
local  educational  agency  of  such  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
autterlals  in  carrying  out  such  State  plan  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  schools 
referred  to  in  clause  i  A  i .  except  that  the 
amount  used  for  administration  of  the  Sta;e 
plan  for  any  nacal  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  S  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  title  for  that 
year  or  950.000.  whichever  is  greater: 

"  'Oi  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  C>e  used  In 
allocating  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
coaterlals  provided  under  this  title  among 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State,  which 
criteria  shall— 

"'(A)  take  Into  consldemUon  the  relative 
need,  as  determined  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for  such 
library  roeourcea,  textbooks,  or  other  Instn.c- 
Uonal  materials. 

"'(Bi  provide  assurance  that  to  the  tx- 
tent  consistent  with  law  such  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials  will  be  provided  on  an  equlta^ile 
baale  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
prtrate  eiementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  State  which  comply  with  the  compul- 
sory attendance  laws  of  the  State  cnr  are 
otherwise  recognized  by  it  through  some  pro. 
cedure  customarily  used  in  the  State,  and 

"•(Cl  provide  assurance  that,  Ln  order  to 
•eeure  the  effective  and  efBcient  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  thsre  wlU  be  appropriate  coordi- 
nation at  both  State  and  local  levels  between 
the  program  carried  out  uctder  this  title  with 
reepect  to  library  reeources  and  the  program 
{It  any  I  carried  out  under  the  Library  Serr- 
leea  and  Oonstructlon  Act  (30  n  S  C 
cH.  IB):'" 

On  page  2»  at  the  beginning  of  line  24. 
to  strike  oat  "•19O.0OO  000"  and  insert  "•300  . 
OOOjOOO";  at  the  beglnnlnc  of  Une  36.  to  in- 
sert 30.  1»07".  and  In  the  same  Une,  after 
tbe  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "ruch  sums 
m  toMj  be  a(eoeaear7  for  each  of  the  three 
snnceertlng  Oseal  years"  and  insert  "taso.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
IMS:  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1MB.   and    the  succeeding   fiscal   year,   only 


such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law  " 
On  page  30   after  Une  S.  to  strike  out; 

■Indian    Children    In    Schools    Operated    by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 

SM'  132.  SecUun  302(ai  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(ai  striking  out  '2  per  centum'  In  the 
hrst  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
3   per  centum  . 

ibi  striking  out  and'  after  the  Virgin 
Islands.'  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
after  the  Pacific  Islands.'  In  that  sentence 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ( for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth  In  f>ara- 
graphs  tai  and  ibi  of  section  303  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  by  that  Depart- 
ment I '.  and 

"(C»  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  such 
Indian  children  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  aa  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
foses  of  thla  title  '   ' 

At  the  r.'ip  of  page  31.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows 

"Revision  in  Authorization  for  Title  III.  and 
Provision   for   Indian   Children   In  Schools 
Operated    by    the    Department   of    the   In- 
terior 
Sec     132    Section   303(a)    of   the  Elemen- 
tary  and   Secondary    Education   Act   of    1965 
'^  amended  U)  read  as  follows 

Sac  303  (B)  I  1  I  There  la  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  hscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  ainount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  grants 
under  this  title  The  Commissioner  shall 
apportion  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
.\merlcan  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  th"  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  In  addition,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  he  shall 
apportion  from  such  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  an^ount  necessary 
for  such  assistance  for  children  and  teachers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  8chi>ola  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  The  terms  upon  wlilch  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  maile  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inte.ior  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  c."tterla  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
pijses  it  this  tiUe 

2 1  i'Yijni  the  sums  a4ifxn>prlated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
»uant  to  section  301ibi.  the  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  1200  000  to  each  State  and 
shall  apportion  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
among   the   States    as    follows 

I  A)  He  shall  apptirtlon  to  each  State  an 
timount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen  inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  In   all   the  States,  and 

I  B  I  He  alkali  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  t>ears  the  same  ratio  t<j  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  ttie  p<)p<i- 
latlon  of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all   the  States 

Par  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State  '  does  not  Include  the  Cotiunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  (.iuam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands     ' 

On  page  33.  after  line   18,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  foUt/ws 
Providing  That  rkcUiUee  Conscrxicted  Under 
nUe  ni   WUl  Be  Dsahle   by   Handicapped 
Persons 
Sec    133    Se<:Uon    304iai(4i    of    the    Ele- 
mentary   and   Secondary    Bducauon    Act    oif 


IMS  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  (C)' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'(Cl  that,  in  developing  plans  for  such  facili- 
ties there  will  be  oompllance  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
approve  in  order  to  Insure  that  facilities  c»n- 
structed  with  the  use  ot  Federal  funds  under 
this  title  shall  be,  to  the  extent  appropriate 
in  view  uf  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facili- 
ties, accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped 
persons,  and  (D|'" 

On  page  33,  after  line  5.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows' 
Requirement  of  Approval   by  State   Educa- 
tional Agency  in  Certain  Cases 

"Sbc  134  Section  304(b)(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  oif 
1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following  and  In  the  case  of  applications 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  25  per  cen- 
tum of  a  State's  apportionment  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  ap- 
plications have  been  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  of  ruch  State'." 

On  page  33.  after  line  15,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

"Special  Consideration  for  Local  Elducatlonal 
Agencies  Which  Are  Financially  Over- 
burdened 

"Sxc  135  Section  304  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
furtJier  amended  by  redeelgnatlng  subeectlon 
(c)  as  subeectlon  (di  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  ibi  the  following  new  subsection 

"  ici  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1966.  the  Commissioner  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  locaJ  educational  agency  which  Is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  Is 
nevertheless  uruvble  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs.  Including  preschool  education 
for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
tas  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment 
or  othervfclse  i .  obsolete,  racially  Imbalanced. 
or  unsafe,  or  because  of  any  other  condition 
that  has  Imposed  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing financial  burden  upon  the  agency.'  " 

On  page  36.  Une  2.  after  the  word  "sub- 
jects", and  the  period,  to  insert  a  quotation 
mark,  on  page  36.  after  line  2.  to  insert: 

i4i  Prior  to  January  31.  1968,  the  Com- 
nUssloner  shall  make  a  complete  repwrl  t-> 
the  Congress  with  reepect  to  contracts  and 
■  )ther  arrangements  n\ade  pursuant  to  thi.i 
subeectlon  with  private  organizations.  Includ- 
ing benefits  received  from  such  contracts  aiiil 
arrangements,  and  the  Commissioners  re^  - 
ommendations  with  reepect  to  the  contlnu.i- 
•loii  of  the  authority  to  make  such  contra<.:'L,.s 
atid  arrangements  with  private  organiz.i- 
tions 

On  page  37.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
strike  out  "•22,000.000  and  insert  '"»30.0tn) - 
(XX)"".  and  m  line  12  after  the  word  "'and'  w 
strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be  necess.ir," 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
.uid  insert  •50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  ye,^ 
ending  June  30,  1968.  but  for  the  fiscal  ye  i.' 
endliig  June  30,  1969.  and  the  succeed. :i(; 
fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  app:  • 
prlated  as  the  Congrees  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law" 

On  page  37.  after  Une  17.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows 

"Postponement  of  State  Matching 
"9«c  152  (a  I  Section  503ib)(l)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  July  1.  I9«"' 
in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  July  1.  IMS' 

"(b)   Section    503(b)  i2l     of    such    Act    '.s 
amended   by  striking  out   the  first  »enter."« 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  followi.-^n 
The  Federal  share  for  e»ch  Slate  for  the  fl*:a! 
year  beglnmng  July  1,  1968.  shall  be  pronrul- 


gnted  by  the  Commissioner  between  July  1 
.iiid  August  31,  1967,  and  the  Federal  share 
ioT  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1969.  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  between  July  1  and  August  31, 
1968  '  " 

On  page  38.  line  8.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "152"  to  "153";  on  the  same 
page,  after  line  12,  to  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Part  F — Handicapped  children 

"Programs  Authorized 
"Sec,  161.  The  EUementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VI  as  Utle  VII.  by  redeelg- 
n:iUng  sections  601  through  605  and  refer- 
ences thereto  as  sections  701  through  705, 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title  V  the 
following  new   title: 

"  "TTTLB   VI IDXTCA-nON    Or    HANDICAPPED 

CHILDBEN 

"  Appropriations  Authorleed 
Sec.  601  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1967.  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
«s.sistlng  the  States  In  the  Initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  programs  and 
projects  ( Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)  for  the  education  of 
hundlcapped  children  (as  defined  In  section 
9021  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  la  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •150.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  •250.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
tlie  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law,' 

On  page  39,  after  line  13,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Definition  of  'Handicapped  OblldrMi' 
Sec.  602.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"h.^ndlcapped  children'  Includes  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
unpaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services." 
On  page  39.  after  line  19,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

"Allotment  of  F^inds 

"  .Sbc.  603.  (aid)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  nwre  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
MDount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  601(t>).  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
pri.^ied  pursuant  to  thU  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  thU  title. 

"■(2)  FYom  the  total  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  601(b)  for  any  fiscal 
Tear  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  amount  as  the  number  of  children 
sged  three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  In  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  children 
m  all  the  States  For  purposes  of  this  aub> 
section,  the  term  'State'  shall  not  Include 
'■he  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Psclflc  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three 
to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  la  any  State  and 
■n  all  the  States  shall  be  determined,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  by  the  CoBunls- 
Uoner  on  the  basU  of  the  most  recent  aatlc- 
fsctory  data  available  to  him. 


"(c)  The  amotmt  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  Bubaectlon  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commlasloner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
tmder  subeectlon  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  win  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  totel  of  such  deductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year." 

On  page  41,  after  line  9.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"State  Plans 

"Sxc.  604.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  through  its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commlasloner  deems  necessary.  The 
Commlwrioner  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan 
or  a  modification  of  a  State  plan  under  this 
title  unless  the  plan  meets  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

"(a)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  will  be  expended,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  solely  to 
Initiate,  expand,  or  Improve  programs  and 
projects.  Including  preschool  programs  and 
projects.  (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  and  related  needs  of 
handicapped  children  throughout  the  State. 

(B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quaUty  (taking  Into  consideration  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  such  children)  as 
to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress   toward   meeting   those   needs,   and 

(C)  which  may  Include  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  where  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  Nothing  In 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  two  or 
more  local  educational  agencies  from  enter- 
ing Into  agreements,  at  their  option,  for 
carrying  out  jointly  operated  programs  and 
projects  under  this  title.  The  plan  may  pro- 
vide up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  the  State  for  any  fiscal  year  or 
•75,000  (•25,000  In  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever 
is  greater,  may  be  expended  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  adminUtratlon  of  the  State  plan 
(including  State  leadership  activities  and 
consultative  services),  and  for  planning  on 
the  State  and  local  level. 

"(b)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  In 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  will  be  made  for  participation  of 
such  children  in  programs  assisted  or  car- 
ried out  under  this  title, 

(c)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title,  and  Utle  to  property  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  pnrposee  prorlded  in  this  title,  and 
that  a  public  agency  will  administer  such 
funds  and  property. 

"(d)  The  plan  must  aet  forth  poUdeo  and 
procedures  wHlch  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  title  will  be  ao  used  aa  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extant  practical,  Increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  asd  private  funds  expended 
for  th(e  eduoatloa  of  handicapped  children, 


and  In  no  case  supplant  such  State,  local, 
and  private  funds. 

"(e)  The  plan  must  provide  that  effective 
procedures.  Including  provision  for  appropri- 
ate objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievement,  "will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams In  meeUng  the  special  educational 
needs  of,  and  providing  related  services  for, 
handicapped  children. 

"(f)  The  plan  must  provide  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  or  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan. 

"(g)  The  plan  must  pro'vlde  for  making 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  subsection:  and  the  plan  must 
also  provide  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"(h)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accoimtlng  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  under  this  title  to  the  State.  Including 
any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

"  ( 1 1  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  made  available  to  any 
school  for  handicapped  children  eligible  for 
assistance  imder  section  203(a)  (5)  of  title  II 
of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress. 

"(J)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
Eissurance.  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that  the  project 
Is  not  Inconsistent  "with  overall  State  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  and 
that  the  requirements  of  section  610  wnil  be 
complied  with  on  all  such  construction  proj- 
ects. 

"(k)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  handicapped 
children  significant  Information  derived  from 
educational  research,  demonstration,  and 
similar  projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  ap- 
propriate, promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  such  projects." 

On  page  45,  after  line  2.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Payment 

"SiEC.  605.  From  all  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  603,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  These  pay- 
ments may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments." 

After  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

"Administration  of  State  Plans 

"Ssc.  606.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
■without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportimlty  for  hearing  to 
such  State  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  604,  or 

"  (2 )  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  stich  provisions. 

the   Oommlssioner  shall   notify   such   State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
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aa  aUgible  to  participate  in  the  program  un- 
der this  Utle  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
la  no  longer  any  such  failure  u.  oomp.y 
On   page  46    after   line  3.   to   insert   a,  new 


receive  compenaaUOQ  at  rales  Qxed  by  the 
Comnusaloner.  but  not  exceeding  •lUO  per 
day.  including  uavel  time,  and  while  so 
serving  away  frcan  their  homes  or  regular 
ninr-oji    of    bii>iin(>«»     thev    mav    be    allowed 


or  individuals  to  carry  out  the  provlalous  of 
this  section 

"  'lb I  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  •1.500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
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And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(4)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'as 
the  case  may  be.'  the  following:  'plus  any  dl- 


by  striking  out  'For  the  purpose  of  title  II. 
the*  and  Inserting  'The'  in  lieu  thereof  " 

At  the  beginning  of  Une  15,  to  strike  out 
"(d) "  and  insert  "(c) ";  on  page  61,  after  Une 


On   page   66,  at    the   beginning   of  line  4, 
to   change   the  section    number   from   "227" 
to  "228":   after  line  15,  to  Insert  a  new  sec-. 
tlon,  as  follows; 


■  Judicial  Review 

"SBt-  807  a.  If  any  State  l»  dlMatlafted 
with  Uie  ■C  >nunlaaiuner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  appr  >val  uT  Ita  State  plan  «ub- 
mltted  under  section  604  or  wltb  hla  final 
*cUou  under  section  606' bi.  such  State  may. 
wllhlD  sixty  days  a.'ter  notice  of  »uch  action. 
file  with  the  Un.t«^i  States  court  of  appeals 
tor  the  circuit  m  which  such  3Ute  is  located 
ft  petition  for  review  of  that  action  A  copy 
Of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  uansmltteU 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  tne  Ojiamls- 
•loner  The  Commlsaloaer  thereupon  shaii 
ai«  in  the  court  the  recurd  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
•ectlon  JIU  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 

"(bi  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commla- 
sloner.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
caus*  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Cooim,la8ioner  to  take  farther  evidence,  and 
tbe  Comailssloner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  flndlngs  of  fact  and  may  mcdlfy 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certuy  vj  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
•tantial  evidence 

"ici  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aOrra  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
Mt  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  jr  certification  as  provided  In 
•action  1254  of  title  28    United  States  Code.  ' 

On  page  47,  after  line  6.  to  Uisert  a  new 
MCtlon,  as  follows 

'National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children 

"Sic  608  ai  The  Coounlssioner  shall  es- 
tablish m  the  Office  of  Education  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped  ClU- 
dren  consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who 
■ball  be  Chairman  and  not  more  than  twelve 
additional  members,  ncrt  leas  than  50  per 
centum  of  whom  shall  be  persons  afBll  ited 
with  educational,  training,  or  research  iro- 
gmms  for  the  handicapped,  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
aervice  laws 

"(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  review 
the  administration  and  jperatlon  of  this 
Act.  title  II  of  Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  and  other  provisions  of  law  admln- 
latered  by  the  Commiasioner.  with  respect  to 
handicapped  children,  including  their  elfect 
La  Improving  the  educational  attainmeni  of 
avich  children,  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  such  administration 
and  operation  with  respect  to  such  children 
These  recommendations  shall  take  Into  con- 
•Iderallon  experience  gained  under  this  and 
other  Federal  programs  for  hand!capf>ed 
children  and.  to  the  eictent  appropriate,  ex- 
perience gained  under  other  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  for  handicapped  children 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  such  recoinmendations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  to  the  Comxniisloner  and 
•hall  make  an  annual  report  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Ci>imnlasloner 
not  later  than  January  31  of  1968  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  The  Comml.ssloner 
•ball  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary together  with  his  coounents  and  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  such  report,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  together  with 
any  comments  or  recuoimendatlons  he  may 
b*ve  with  respect  thereto 

"ici  Uembers  of  the  Advisory  Conuntttee 
who  are  not  regular  full- time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  while  serrlnf  on 
btulness   of    the   Committee    be   entitled   to 


:::!..'■.  *■!; <■.■;»*«.  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
...'  sio.si.ti,*':.  e  *s  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  utle  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons m  Government  servloe  employed  Inter- 
mittently 

■id)  The  ComxnlsBloner  may.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Advisory  Committee,  appoint 
such  special  advisory  professional  or  tech- 
nical personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  ' 

On  page  49.  after  line  3.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows 
Bureau  for  Education  and  Training  of  the 
Handicapped 
Sec    609    The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a  bureau  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped   which  shall  be  the 
principal  agency  In   the  Office  of  Education 
for  administering  and  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects  relating   to  the  education  and 
training  of  the  handicapped,  Including  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped  and  for  research  in 
such  education  and  training  " 

After  line  13.  to  insert  a  new  section,  aa 
follows: 

"Labor  Standards 

•S»c.  610  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  imder  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S  C  276a — 
a76a-5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganlaatlon  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1960  (15  FR  3178.  5  USC  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended   (40  DSC    276c). 

At  the  top  of  page  60.  insert  a  new- 
section,  as  follows: 

"Part  O — CHsaemination  of  informatton 

"Sbc  171  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  re- 
designated by  this  Act  I  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows 

"   Dissemination   of    Information 
■•  'Sic.  706    la)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and   title  11  of   Public   Law  874.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  the  Commissioner- - 

ill  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions 
catalogs,  reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts, 
analyses  of  research  and  experimentation, 
and  such  other  materials  as  are  generally  use- 
ful for  such  purptxte 

■■■|2)  shall  upx)n  request  provide  advice. 
counsel,  technical  assistance  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  or  local  educational  ageiiclee 
or  institutions  of  hl)?her  education  under- 
taking to  Initiate  or  expand  programs  under 
this  Art  or  suc.*i  title  In  order  to  increase 
the  quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope 
of  such  programs  and  shall  Inform  such 
agencies  and  Institutions  of  the  availability 
of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  clause. 

i3)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  and  local  edu(ratlonal  agencies  and 
ither  appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions 
an  annual  report  setting  fr>rth  developments 
In  the  utilization  and  adaptation  of  projects 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such 
title,   and 

•  '141  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies   organizations,  groupa. 


$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.' " 

On  page  61,  line  11.  after  the  word  "Part  ". 
to  strike  out  "P"  and  Insert  •H".  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  12.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "161"  to  "181";  in  line  14.  after 
"1966".  to  insert  a  comn^  and  "except  as 
specifically  provided  otherwise",  after  line 
16.  to  strike  out 

"Subpart    1    itajor    Amendments" 
After  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"Amendments   to   Section   3" 
After  line  21 .  to  strike  out : 
"Changing  method  of  computing  entitlement 
to    eliminate    present    eligibility    require- 
ments and  include  an  absorption  provision 
"(a)(1)    Paragraphs    il)    and    (2)    of   sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(CI  I  li  The  amount  to  which  a  local  ed- 
ucaUonal  agency  Is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be — 

"  lAi  with  respect  to  children  determined 
under  subsection  (a),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  local  contribution  rate  (determined 
under  subsection  (dll  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  children  determined  under  sub- 
section la)  minus  a  number  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  who 
were  In  average  dally  attendance  during  that 
year  and  for  whom  the  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  and 

"  ■{B\  with  respect  to  children  determined 
under  subsection  ibi  an  amount  equal  tis 
one-half  of  the  local  contribution  rate  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (d))  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  ib)  minus  a  number  equal  to  6 
{jer  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
who  were  In  average  dally  attendance  during 
that  year  and  for  whom  the  agency  provided 
free  public  education 

■  12)  No  liacal  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  pwiyment  for  a  fiscal 
year  unless  the  total  number  of  children  for 
whom  the  agency  will  receive  such  payments 
Is  ten  or  more  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1  ) .  whenever  and  to  the 
extent  that.  In  his  Judgment,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  make  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  or  reduce  the  3  per  centum 
deduction  contained  in  clause  I  A)  of  para- 
graph ( n .  or  the  6  per  centum  deduction 
contained  in  clause  iB)  of  p>aragraph  il)  ' 

"(21  Subeectlon  lO  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (2i 
the  following  new  paragraph - 

'•'(31  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsect!  in. 
a  local  educational  agency  may  count  as  chil- 
dren determined  under  sxibsectlon  (b)  any 
number  of  children  determined  under  sub- 
section  is)' 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert- 

"Providing  an  alternative  means  of  meeting 
the  eligibility  requirement 

"(a)(li    Section    3icm2)(B)     Is    amended 
by  inserting  after  "amount  to'  the  following 
",  whichever  is  the  lesser,  one  thousand  such 
children,  or  a  number  of  such  children  equal 
to" 

"(31  Section  3  ( c)  ( 5 )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "percentage  requirements  for  elip- 
billty  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  thU 
subsection'  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
requirements  for  allglblltty  under  para- 
graphs (2i  (Bi  and  4(C)  of  tbu  subsection'  " 

On  page  66.  after  line  3.  to  strike  out 

"(4)  The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of 
subsection  (di  are  repealed." 


reel  current  expenaiiures  by  the  States  for 
the  operation  of  such  agencies',  and  by  In- 
serting  either  of  after  'funds  from  which"." 
.^fter  line  9.  to  strike  out : 

"Exclusion  of  prope*y  which  Is  subject  to 
local  taxation 
"Skc.  202.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  303, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  Federal  prop- 
erty'. Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing sentence;  Such  term  includes  real  prop- 
erty which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
leased  therefrom  and  the  improvements 
thereon  even  though  the  lessee's  Interest,  or 
any  Improvement  on  such  property.  Is  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia."  " 

.^fter  line  18.  to  strike  out:  I 

"Subpart  2  Minor  and  Technical  Amendments 

"Sec  211  Section  3  Is  further  amended  In 
the  following  resfjects ;  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  strike  out 
"(a)"  and  Insert  "(c)";  on  page  56,  after 
line  9.  to  Insert: 

Children  moving  into  an  area  ae  a  result  of 
an  International   boundary  relocation 

"(d)  Such  subsection  ibi  of  section  3  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  amount  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  secUon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  the  Commissioner  shall  also  deter- 
mine the  number  of  children  (other  than 
children  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection  applies) 
who  were  In  average  dally  attendance  at 
such  schoi5ls  and  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vided free  public  education,  during  such  fls- 
CHl  year,  iis  a  result  of  a  change  in  residence 
from  land  transferred  to  Mexico  as  part  of  a 
relocation  of  an  international  boundary  of 
the  United  States.'  " 

On  page  57.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike   out   "(b)"   and   Insert    "(e)";    at   the 
beginning  of  line  25,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "212  "  to  "202":  In  the  same  line 
after  "Section  5   (b)",  to  Insert  "of  the  Act 
of  September  30,   1950,".   on  page  68.  line  2, 
ifter    the    word    "sentence",    to    strike    out 
"  "sums   appropriated   pursuant    to   this  Act 
shall  remfiln  available  for  obligation  and  pay- 
ment as  provided  in  this  Act  until  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated.'  "  and 
Insert  "  'Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  payments  with  respect  to 
amounts  due  local  educational  agencies  un- 
der this  title  for  such  year,  until  the  close 
jf  the   following   fiscal    year '  ";    at   the   be- 
ginning of  line  12.  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "213"  to  "203";   In  the  same  line 
after  "Section   6".   to  Insert  "of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950.";  on  page  59,  after  line 
10.  to  Insert 

"Amendments  to  Section  303" 
At  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  change  the 
section  nimaber  from  "214"  to  "204";   In  the 
wme  line,  after  "Section  303".  to  Insert  "of 
•he   Act    of    September   30,    1950,";    on   page 
^'>   after  line  2,   to  strike  out: 
Elliranatlng    eligibility    of    federally    con- 
nected  children   In   thirteenth   and   fotir- 
'-eenth  grades 

'(c)(1)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  303, 
Wating  to  the  definition  of  'free  public  edu- 
atlon'.  u  amended  by  sttlklng  out  "for  the 
-"Txiees  of  title  n' 

"(2)  Subsection  (15)  of  that  section,  re- 
•itlng  to  the  definitions  of  'elementary 
>^iuKV   and   'secondary   school',   is   amended 


10,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
"Extending  Temporary  Provisions  for  Two 
Years 
"Sue.  221.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  1966' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof   '1968'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "221"  to  "222";  In  line 
19,  after  "1960",  to  strike  out  "(Public  L^w 
815,  Eighty-first  Congress),  as  amended ."; 
after  line  21,  to  Insert : 

"(b)  Section  15(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'base  year'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'second  year  of  the 
four  year  Increase  period*." 

On  page  62,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  "(c)";  in  the 
same  line,  after  "Section  15(15)",  to  Insert 
"of  such  Act";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  "(d)";  in  the 
same  line,  after  "Section  15(16)",  tc  insert 
"of  such  Act";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert  "(e)";  on  page 
63,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "222"  to  "223";  in  line 
10,  after  the  word  "Extending",  to  strike 
out  "one  year"  and  Insert  "two  years";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "223"  to  "224":  in  line  13, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  It  appears  the 
first  time,  to  Insert  "second";  after  line  14, 
to  strike  out: 

"Exclusion  of  Property  Which  Is  Subject 
to  Local  Taxation 
"Sec.  224.  Section  15(1)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  'Federal  property'. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following 
sentence:  'Such  term  Includes  real  property 
which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
leased  therefrom  and  the  Improvements 
thereon,  even  though  the  lessee's  interest, 
or  any  Improvement  on  such  property,  is 
subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.' " 

On  page  64,  line  12,  after  the  word  "Chil- 
dren", to  strike  out  "Residing  On  Federal 
Property";  in  line  15,  after  "Sec.  226",  to 
Insert  "(a)";  In  Une  16,  after  the  word  "In- 
serting", to  strike  out  "(A)  "  and  insert  "(A) 
who  so  resided";  after  line  22,  to  Insert: 

"(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5 
(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(A)'  after  'children',  by  Inserting  "(B)' 
immediately  before  'residing  with  a  parent', 
and  by  inserting  after  'school  district),'  the 
following:  "or  (C)  who  had  a  parent  who  was 
on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services  (as 
defined  In  section  102  of  the  Career  Compen- 
saUon  Act  of  1949) ,'. 

"(2)   The  second  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed." 

On  page  66,  after  line  7,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 


"Children  Moving  Into  an  Area  as  a  Result 
ot  an  International  Boundary  Relocation 
"Sec.  227.  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3).  by  inserting  ■;  and' 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  Inunedlately 
after  clause  (3)  the  following  new  clause: 
"'(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  estimated  number  of  children 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  In  subsec- 
tion (d),  whose  membership  in  the  schools 
of  such  local  educational  agency  resulted 
from  a  change  in  residence  from  land  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an 
intemaUonal  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
multiplied  by  60  per  centiom  of  the  average 
per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum 
school  faclliUes  in  the  State  in  which  the 
school  district  of  stich  agency  is  situated.'  " 


"Where  a  Local  Educational  Agency  Cannot 
or  Will  Not  Educate  Children  Living  on 
Federal  Projierty 

"Sec.  229.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  an  additional  new 
subsection  &s  follo-ws; 

"'(c)  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may 
be  expended  for  the  free  public  education  of 
children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  if  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  edu- 
cation of  such  children,  then  the  property 
on  which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  the  purposes 
of  section  5  of  this  Act.'  " 

On  p«ge  67.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
change   the  section   niunber  from   "228"  to 
"230";   after  line   14.  to  strike  out: 
"EUmlnatlng    Eligibility    of    Federally    Con- 
nected Children  in  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Grades 

"Sec.  229.  Section  15(4)  of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "free  public  edu- 
cation.' Is  amended  by  Inserting  '.  except 
that  such  term  does  not  Include  any  educa- 
tion provided  beyond  grade  12'  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence." 

At  the  top  of  page  68.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

"Providing  That  Minimum  School  FaclliUes 
Be    Usable    by    Handicapped   Persons    and 
Have  Certain  Other  Features 
"Sec.  231.  Section  15(10)   of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "minimum  school 
facilities',  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'Such  regulations  shall 
(A)  require  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned to  give  due  consideration  to  excellence 
of  Architecture  and  design,  (B)   provide  that 
no  facility  shall  be  disqualified  as  a  minimum 
school   facility  because  of  the   inclusion   of 
works  of  art  in  the  plans  therefor  if  the  cost 
of    such    works    of    art    does    not    exceed    1 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and 
(C)  require  compliance  with  such  standards 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  approve  in 
order    to   insure    that   facilities    constructed 
with    the   use   of   Federal    funds   under   this 
Act  shall    be,   to   the  extent   appropriate   in 
view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facilities. 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped  per- 
sons.' " 

At  the  beginning  of  Une  20,  to  change  the 
section  n-imber  from  "230"  to  "232";  on  page 
69,  line  1.  after  the  word  "that"  to  insert 
"(1)  the  amendment  made  by  section  201 
(b)  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning afer  June  30,  1967,  and  (2)";  in  line 
3,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out  "213" 
and  insert  "203  or  229";  In  line  4.  after  the 
word  "reduced",  to  strike  out  "the";  In  the 
same  Une.  after  the  word  "payments",  to 
strike  out  "under  such  Act";  after  line  8, 
to  Insert: 

"TrrLE  m — adttlt  edxtcation" 

After  Une  9.  to  Insert  a  new  section,   as 
follows; 

"Short  Title 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Adult  Education  Act  of  1966'." 

After  Une  12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
encourage  and  expand  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  improve 
their  basic  education  in  preparation  for  oc- 
cupational training  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens." 
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After  line    19.   to  Insert  a  new   section,  as 
follows 

"Definitions 

"8»c    303    As  used  In  this  tlUe— 

"(ai   The  term  "adulf  means  anv  indlvld- 


year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  mors 
than  a  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto 
Rico.  Ouam  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs    for    aaalalanco    under    such    section 


"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing." 
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evidence  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirm- 
ing or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  secUon  1254  of  title 
28     United    States    Code.     The    commence- 


section  306  and  policies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, and  to  effectuate  the  coordination  of 
programs  under  this  title  and  other  pro- 
grams offering  adult  education  activities  and 
services.      ^ — ' 

"(d)  T^e   Advisory   Committee   shall    re- 
view the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 


may  be  existing  groups  or  especlaUy  eetob- 
lished  by  State  and  local  administrators  of 
the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro- 
gram Is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity." 

On  page  83,  after  line  3,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows 
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Aft«r  line  19.  to  Insert  a  new  secUon,  aa 
follow! : 

"Deflnltlons 

"Sbc    303    Aa  used  In  Oils  llUe- 
"i»i   The  term    adulf  means  any  indlvid- 
UAl  who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 

••lb,  The  term  adult  education'  means 
•errloes  or  instruction  below  the  college  level 
(M  determined  by  the  CommUaioner  i .  for 
•dvilts  wh'> 

"(li  do  not  have  a  certiHcaie  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  Bcho.:>l  providing  secondary  edu- 
oatlon  and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiv- 
alent level  of  education,  and 

••li)  are  not  currently  enrolled  In  schools 
"'(c»  The  term  adult  basic  education 
means  education  for  adulu  whose  inability 
to  »pea».  read,  or  write  the  English  lauK^age 
constitutes  a  substanllaJ  impairment  ot  theU 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  com- 
mensurate with  their  real  ability,  which  Is 
designed  to  help  eliminate  such  inability  and 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  Individ- 
uals with  a  view  to  making  them  leas  iikely 
to  become  dependent  on  others,  to  improv- 
ing their  ability  to  benefit  from  :KcupaUonaJ 
training  and  otherwise  increasing  their  op- 
portunities for  more  productive  and  profi- 
table employment,  and  to  making  them  bet- 
ter able  to  meet  their  adult  responalbllltlee 
'•(di  The  term  •Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

••(ei  The  term  local  educaUonal  agency 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
acboola  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
dUtrlct.  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  auch  combination  of  sch  >ol  dls- 
trlcU  or  counUes  as  are  recognized  In  a  State 
M  an  admlnUtratlve  agency  for  its  publlc 
elementary  or  secondary  schools,  except  that 
ir  there  U  a  separate  board  or  other  legally 
ConaUtuted  local  authority  having  adminis- 
trative control  and  direction  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  pubUc  schooU  therein,  such  term 
means  auch  other  board  or  authority 

••(f)  The  term  SWte'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  i  except  for  the  purposes 
of  secUon  305i8m  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands 

••(g)  The  term  State  educational  agency' 
means  the  3Ute  board  of  educaUon  ;>r  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
•acondary  schools,  or  if  there  la  a  separate 
State  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  supervision  of  adult  education  in  public 
»Chools  then  such  agency  or  offlcer  may  be 
dealgnated  !~>t  the  purposes  of  this  title  by 
the  Oovemor  or  by  Sute  law  If  no  agency 
or  officer  quallflea  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, such  term  shall  mean  an  appropriate 
agency  or  officer  designated  for  the  purpoeea 
of  this  title  by  the  Oovemor" 

On  page  71.  after  line  32.  to  Inaert  a  new 
section,  aa  follows 

••Grants  to  States  for  Adult  Baalc  Education 
"Sic  304.  ai  Proen  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  314  not  lees  than 
10  per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum 
Bhail  be  reeerved  for  the  purpoeea  of  section 
309 

••ibi  Protn  the  remainder  of  such  sumj 
the  ComntUssloner  is  authorized  u>  make 
grants  to  Statee.  which  have  State  plana  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  30«  for  the 
purpoeea  of  this  secUon.  to  pay  the  Federal 
ahare  of  the  cost  of  the  eatabllshment  or  ex- 
panaloQ  of  adult  basic  educaUon  programs 
to  be  carried  out  by  local  educaUonal  agen- 
ciea." 

On  page  Ta.  after  line  8.  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion. a«  follows 

•Allotment  for  Adult  Baalc  Education 
■•S«r    306      a  i    Prom    the    sums    available 
for  purpoeea  of  section  304ibi   for  any  fiscal 


year  the  Commlasloner  shall  allot  not  mora 
than  a  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Vlr- 
g'.n  Islands  aocv-rdlng  to  their  respective 
needs  f>>r  asaleUance  under  such  section 
From  the  rejiialnder  of  such  sums  he  shall 
allot  to  each  Stale  aq  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  u-i  such  remainder  as  the 
number  of  adults  who  have  completed  not 
more  than  five  grades  of  school  (or  have  not 
achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education  I 
in  such  sute  bears  Ui  the  number  of  such 
adults  in  all  States 

■,b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsecUon  (ai  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  U  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the  State 
plan  relating  to  adult  baalc  education  ap- 
proved under  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  auch  period  aa  the  Commissioner  may 
fix.  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nal allotmenu  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion I  a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  which  the  Commlasloner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  uae  for 
such  perltid  for  carrying  out  such  pivtlon  ..f 
ita  State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  uital  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reailotted  among  the  Stales  whoee  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced  Any 
amount  reaJlotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  yeAr  shall  be  deemed  f>art 
of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  lai  for 
such  vear  " 

On  page  73.  after  line  18.  to  Inaert  a  new 
section,  as  follows 

■■State  Plans 
'Skc  306  ia)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant 
under  this  Utle  shall  submit  thro\igh  Its 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan  Such 
State  plan  shall  be  In  auch  detail  aa  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  and  shall  - 
•jl)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants.  In  accordance  with  section  304(bi. 
which  ailorda  assurance  of  substantial 
progress,  with  respect  to  all  aegmenta  if  the 
adult  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State 
toward  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such 
section, 

"(2)  provides  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  by  the  State  educational  agency 
"',3)  provide*  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  Information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  t>e  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  Ui  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(4)  provides  for  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  for  special  proj- 
ect*   teacher-training  and  research. 

■  5 1  prorldes  for  cotiperatlon  with  Com- 
munity Action  programs.  Work  Experience 
programs.  VI8TA.  Work  Study,  and  other 
programa  relaUng  to  the  antlpoverty  effort. 
"ifli  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
auch  reports  to  the  Commissioner.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  auch  recorda  and 
afford  auch  access  thereto  aa  the  Commla- 
sloner finds  neceasary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

'.7i  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neceasary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  the  State 
under  this  Utle  Mncludlng  such  funds  paid 
by  the  Stale  to  U  .-al  educational  agencies'. 
and 

■•(B)  provides  such  further  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulaUon  require. 


■•(b)  The  Cotnmlaaloner  shall  not  finally 
dlaapprove  any  State  plan  aubmltted  under 
this  Utle.  or  any  modlflcaUon  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  Stale  educaUonal 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing." 

On  page  75.  after  line  13.  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, aa  follows 

"Payments 

"Sec  307.  (B)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid 
from  a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants 
to  such  State  For  the  fiscal  year  enftlni' 
June  30,  1967.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90 
per  centum 

■(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non-Fedem; 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  les.q  thu;. 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year 

•ic)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Utlp 
may  be  in  Installments  and  In  advance  i-: 
by  way  of  relmbursementa  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpaymentB  u.- 
underjjaymenta." 

On  page  76.  after  line  6.  to  Inaert  a  ntw 
section    as  folUvws 

"Operation  of  State  Plans:  Hearings  and 

Judicial  Review 
■Sec  308  (al  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  f  ■: 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency 
administering  a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  finds  that— 

•■(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provision? 
of  section  306,  or 

"i2i  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  ComnUasloner  shall  notify  such  StKte 
agencv  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or  m 
his  dlacretlon,  that  further  paymenu  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
p.;irtlons  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  unUl  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply 
Until  he  la  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
mav  be  made  to  auch  State  under  this  title 
.  or'  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  Stale  plan  not  iif- 
fected  by  such  failure) 

"lb,  A  State  educaUonal  agency  dlssaiis- 
fled  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commlasl'^ne: 
under  aecUon  306  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
aecUon  may  appeal  to  the  United  SutM 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  fina: 
action  A  copy  of  the  peUUon  shall  be 
forthwith  transmuted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  U)  the  Commissioner  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Commlasloner  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
c»urt  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or 
In  part  temporarily  or  permanenUy,  but 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Com- 
missioner may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order 
The  findings  of  the  Commlsaloner  aa  t.^  the 
facts  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  ne» 
or  modified  finding*  ot  fact  and  may  modi;' 
hla  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings  SMCi 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  '.ife- 
wlae  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substjintul 


evidence  The  Judgment  of  the  court  afflnn- 
Ing  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  up)on  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  secUon  1254  of  title 
28  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
.shall  not  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
coiirt  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's 
act  Ion.  ■• 

On  page  78.  after  line  6.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

•Special  Experimental  Demonstration  Proj- 
ects and  Teacher  Training 

"Sec.  309.  (8)  The  sums  reserved  In  sec- 
tion 304(ai  for  the  purpK^ses  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  making  special  project 
grants  or  providing  teacher-training  grants 
m  acctirdance  with   this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
Including  educational  television  stations,  for 
special  projects  which  will  be  carried  out  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
which — 

"(li  Involve  the  use  of  Innovative  meth- 
ods, systems,  materials,  or  programs  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  may  have  na- 
tional significance  or  be  of  special  value  In 
promoting  effective  programs  under  this 
title,  or 

■  (2)  Involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted.  Stale,  or  local  pro- 
grams which  the  Commissioner  delermlnee 
have  unusual  promise  In  promoting  a  com- 
prehensive or  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  persons  with  basic  educational 
deficiencies. 

The  Commissioner  shall  establish  procedures 
for  making  grants  under  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Pederal  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  projects  wherever  feasible  and  not  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  or  unlversltlea.  State  or 
locAl  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide,  training  to  p)er- 
sona  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  as  per- 
sonnel In  adult  education  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances.  If  any  (Includ- 
ing traveling  and  subsistence  ezpensee),  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  aa  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  determine." 

On  page  79,  after  line  18,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Advisory   Committee  on  Adult  Basic 
EducaUon 

"Sec  310  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

■(b)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  have  eight  members,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  seven  other  members  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include  persons 
knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  adult  education, 
State  and  local  public  school  officials,  and 
other  persons  having  special  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  qualifications  with  respect  to 
adult  basic  education,  and  persons  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public.  Such  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice  a 
year 

■(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of 
general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  otf  this 
title.  Including  policies  and  prooedures  gov- 
erning  the   approval    of   Slate   plans   tmder 


section  306  and  policies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, and  to  effectuate  the  coordination  of 
programa  under  this  title  and  other  pro- 
grams offering  adult  education  activities  and 
aervlcea,      ^^^^ 

"(d)  T>«  AdvlBory  Committee  shall  re- 
view the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  adult  baalc  education  program  and  other 
federally  supported  adult  education  pro- 
grama as  they  relate  to  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, make  recommendations  with  respect 
thweto,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  of  ita  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  thto  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  educaUon  actlvlUes  and 
services).  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shaU  coordinate  the  work  of  this  committee 
•with  that  of  other  related  advisory  com- 
mittees. ^ 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  CMnmittee,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  «100  per 
day.  Including  travel  time;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sona in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(I)  The  Ccxnmlssioner  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  funcUons  of  the  Advisory 
CoDMnlttee.  and  the  Commissioner  shall  in 
addition,  make  available  to  the  Advisory 
C<Mnmittee  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  aaalstanoe  and  such  pertinent  data 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  ptir- 
suant  to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  head  of  such  agency." 

At  the  top  of  page  82,  to  msert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

"AdmlnistraUon 

"8«c.  811.  (a)  The  Conmilssioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  his  funcUons 
under  this  title,  except  the  making  of  regu- 
laUons,  to  any  c^cer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  rf 
this  Utle,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utlllee  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  anv 
oth«  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institu- 
tion. In  aoccvdance  with  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof." 

On  page  83,  after  Une  10,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Federal  Control  Prohibited 
"Sbc.  312.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
UUe  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction. 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum. 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educaUonal  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  ov«  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished InstrucUonal  materials  by  any  educa- 
Uonal Institution  or  school  system. 

"(b)  The  NaUonal  Advisory  Conmilttee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education  Is  authorized  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
adult  education  advisory  committees  In  order 
to  Improve  reporting  of  State  and  local  ad- 
ministraUon  of  programs  under  this  Utle. 
Such   local   and   State   advisory   committees 


may  be  existing  groups  or  especially  esUb- 
llshed  by  State  and  local  administrators  of 
the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro- 
gram Is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity." 

On  page  83,  after  line  3,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

'•Limitation 

"Sec.  313.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  educational  program,  ac- 
tivity, or  service  related  to  sectarian  in- 
struction or  religious  worship,  or  provided 
by  a  school  or  department  of  divinity.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  •school  or 
department  of  cUvinlty'  means  an  institution 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  reUglon  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects." 

On  page  83,  after  line  14.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  314.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title." 

On  page  83,  after  line  19,  to  Insert  a  new 
secUon.  as  follows : 

••Repealer 
"Sec.  315.  Part  B  of  title  11  of  the  Economic 
Opportumty  Act  of  1964  Is  repealed." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3046 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966". 

TITLE  1 AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTABY  AND 

SECONDARY  EDOCA-rlON   ACT  OF   1965 

Part  A — Financial  assistance  to  educational 

agencies  for  the  education  of  children  of 

low-income  families 

Rertalon  of  Authorization 

Sec.  101.  Section  202  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960,  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'Duration  of  Assistance 

"Sbc.  202.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1965,  and 
ending  June  30.  1968." 

Grants  With  Respect  to  Certain  Indian 
Children 

Sec.  102.  SecUon  203(a)(1)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•Sec.  203.  (a)(1)(A)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  cen- 
liam  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  secUon 
207(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such 
section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the 
term  'State'  by  this  subsection).  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
need  for  such  grants.  In  addition  he  shall 
allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  suoparagraph  (B)  cf 
this  paragraph,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  on  reservations  serv- 
iced   by    elementary    and   secondary   schools 
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operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
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(B)    that    in    piannlug    and    carrying   out 
niro^rA.mii    anH    n^nlectff    there    has    been    and 
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operated  .'or  Indian  children  by  the  Depar'.- 
in«ot  of  the  Intertor.  The  maximum  grant 
WtUch  d  local  educational  agency  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
lalanda,  and  th«  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  be  filglble  to  receive  and 
the  terms  upon  which  payment  shall  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  th«  Interior  shall  b« 
(lat«rTiun«d  pursuant  to  such  crltert*  as  the 
Oocniruaaloner  determine*  will  best  carry  out 
the  purpoaas  uf  thu  title 

'•(Bi  Tbe  t«rtn»  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Intertor 
•ball  include  provision  tor  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencle*  with  respect  to  cut-of -State  Indian 
cblidren  In  the  elementary  or  secundary 
•cboola  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  eiceed.  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  In  which  the 
agency    is    located   ' 

PaymeriU  to  State  EducaUonaJ   Agencies  for 
Aealstance    In    Educating    Migratory    Chil- 
dren of   Ulgrattjry   Agricultural   Workers 
Src    103    lai   Section  2C}(ai   of  such  .Vet  of 
September  30    ia.?0.  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph   i5)   the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(61  A  State  educational  agezM:y  which  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  an  application 
under  section  206ici  for  any  flscal  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year 
under  this  Utle  for  establishing  or  improving 
programs  for  ailgratory  children  of  migratory 
agrlcultumi  workers  The  maximum  total  of 
grants  which  shall  be  available  tor  use  In  any 
State  for  any  nsral  year  shaJI  be  an  amount 
equal  vo  the  Pedera;  percentage  of  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United 
States  multiplied  by  lAi  the  estimated 
number  of  such  migratory  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside  in  the 
State  full  Ume  and  iBr  the  full-time  equiv- 
alent of  the  estimated  number  of  such  mi- 
gratory children  aged  five  to  seventeen. 
Inclusive,  who  reside  In  the  State  part  time. 
as  determine^l  by  the  Comml.ssi'jrier  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Tot  purposes  of 
tUs  paragraph,  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure m  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
aggegrate  current  expenditures,  during  the 
second  .Iscai  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  is  m.-tde  jf  all 
local  educational  agencies  'as  dehned  m  sec- 
tion 303(6)  i.\)  I  in  the  United  Stales  iln- 
cludlng  only  the  fifty  State*  and  tiie  District 
of  Columbia),  pl'os  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditures by  States  for  operation  of  local 
educational  agencies  i  without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  are  madei  divided  by  tfie  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  in  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  educauon  during  such  preceedlng 
year" 

(b)  Secuon  205  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thercfjf 

"(CMl>  A  state  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  .luch  agencies  may  apply  for 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title 
to  establish  or  improve  either  directly  or 
tHrough  \oc»l  educational  agencies,  pro- 
grams of  education  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agrlrultura!  workers  The 
Commissioner  may  approve  such  an  applica- 
tion only  upon  his  detenninstion-- 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  1  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  and  to  coordinate  these 
programs  and  projects  with  similar  prugranu 
and  projects  in  other  States.  Including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with 
respect   to  school  records  of  such   children; 


iB)  thttt  .:.  p.a:iu;i.^  a-'^i  .arrvlng  out 
programs  and  projects  there  nas  been  and 
will  be  apiwopriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
uf  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act  of  1964. 
and 

■(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  iliiB/  and  (2;  through  (8)  of  sub- 
section lai.  and  of  section  206(a) 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  fur  a 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency 

'  |2<  If  the  Commissioner  determine*  that 
a  State  ts  unable  or  unwilling  to  c<.>nduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  children 
jf  migratory  agricultural  wiirkers.  or  that 
It  would  result  Ui  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic administration  or  that  It  would  add 
substanually  to  the  welfare  or  educational 
attaltunent  of  such  children,  he  may  maXe 
special  arrangements  with  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  In  one  or  more 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  set 
aside  on  an  equitable  basis  and  use  all  or 
part  of  the  maximum  total  of  grants  avail- 
able for  such  State  or  States  " 

(c){li  The  portion  of  section  206ia»  of 
such  Act  which  precedes  clause  1  1 )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "participate  In  the  pro- 
gram of  this  title"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "participate  under  this  title  (except  with 
respect  to  the  ppigram  described  In  section 
205ici  relating  to  migratory  children  of  mi- 
gratory agricultural   workers  1" 

I  2)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  207(a)  ( 1 ) 
of  such  Act  ts  amended  by  inserting  "it  and" 
after  "the  amount  which  ' 

(  3  I  Section  210  of  such  .Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  206(bi"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof     secUon  206(c)   or  a06ibi" 

I  4)  Section  211  {  a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  206(a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  205(C)  or 
20«iai   ■ 

Providing  for  the  Counting  of  Orphans.  Chil- 
dren in  State  Correctional  Institutions,  and 
Other  Children  Lacking  Parental  Support 
3«c    104     I  a)    The  first  sentence  of  section 
203ia)i2)   of  the  Act  of  September  30.   1950. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  tlie  word  "and" 
before    "(Bi  '    and    by    Inserting    before    the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following     ■  and   ■Ct   the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  in  such  school  district  being  sup- 
ported  because   of   lack  of    parental   cikre   in 
public   or    private   nonprofit    institutions   or 
with  public  funds  In  foster  homes,  but  not 
Including  any  such  children  who  are  counted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7*  of  this  subsection 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency" 
.b)    Section  203(a)   of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended   by   inserting  at  the  end   thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows 

"'7)  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which  Is 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  pub- 
lic educauon  for  children  being  supported  by 
the  State  because  of  lack  of  parental  care  or 
for  children  In  correctional  institutions,  the 
maximum  grant  which  that  agency  shall  be 
eligible  TO  receive  under  this  title  for  any 
flscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  In  that  State  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  children  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance as  determined  by  the  Commission- 
er at  schools  for  such  children  operated  or 
supported  by  that  State  agency.  In  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  Such  State  agency  shall  use 
payments  under  this  title  only  for  programs 
and  projects  1  including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  where  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  educ-atlonal  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren on  behalf  of  whom  the  grant  was  made." 


Eligibility  for  Grants.  Clarifying  DefliUtlon 
of  "Average  Per  Pupil  Expenditure"  In  a 
State 

Sec  108  laiil*  The  portion  of  section 
2U3(b)  of  SUCH  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
which  precedes  para^^r.tph  1  1  1  thereof  Ik 
amended  by  inserting  the  sum  of"  before 
the  number  .  and  by  inserting  after  "sub- 
section io) "  the  following.  ".  the  number 
of  children  of  svich  ages  of  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the  K>w  In- 
come factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dep>eudeut  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV'  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  number 
of  other  children  counted  pursuant  to  p)ara- 
graph  I  2)  of  subsection  (a)" 

(2)  SecUon  203(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended    by    striking    out    all    that    follcrws 

shall   be"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  ten  " 

(3)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  one  hun- 
dred or  more"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

shall  be  at  least  ten" 

ib),li  Paragraph  (2i  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  .\ct  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or.  If 
greater,  in  the  United  State*  1  which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  and  the  last  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)."  after  "average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  that  State". 

1 2)  Paragraph  (5i  of  secUon  203(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  lii.serting  "or.  If 
greater.  In  the  United  States  1  which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sentence  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia."  afttr  "In  that 
SUte" 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
yeara  beginning  after  June  30.   1967. 

(c)  The  last  !>entence  of  section  203|a)(2) 
of  such  Act  18  amended  to  read  as  follows 
Pur  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  tlie  average 
per  pupil  expenditure'  In  a  State,  or  In  the 
United  State*,  shall  be  the  a^greRate  current 
expenditures  during  the  second  flscal  year 
preceding  the  flscal  year  for  which  the  coni- 
putaUon  is  made,  of  all  local  educationai 
agencies  as  deflned  In  section  303(6)  (A)  In 
the  State,  or  m  the  United  SUtea.  as  the 
case  may  be.  plus  any  direct  current  expendi- 
ture* by  the  SUte  for  operauon  :A  such  agen- 
cies (Without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds 
from  which  either  of  such  expendlturee  arp 
made),  divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  in  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  educauon 
during  such  preceding  year   " 

Raising  the  Low-Income  Factor  After 
June  30,  1966 
Sec   106.  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows- 

"ci  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  percentage'  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  'low-Income  factor'  shall  be  12.000 
for  the  flical  year  ending  June  30.  1966  For 
the  fls<al  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  they 
shall  be  50  per  centum  and  $'2,500  respec- 
tively, and  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  they  sball  be  50  per  centum  and 
•3,000.  respectively  ' 

Using  Most  Recent  Ald-for-Dependent-Chll- 
dren  Data  Available  After  June  30.  1966 
Sec  107  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
ypjj-s  t>eglnnlng  after  June  30,  1066.  the  third 
sentence  of  sect. on  203(d)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1950.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiv- 
ing an  annual  income  In  exce.s.s  of  the  low- 
Income  factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  famines  Willi  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approvf-d  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  on  the  basis  of 
data  for  the  last  calendar  year  ending  before 


the   beginning  of   the  fiscal   year  for  wblcb 
the  determination  is  made." 

Repealing  Provision  for  Special  Incentive 
Grants 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Title  U  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
sf-ctlon  204. 

(b)    Such  title  II  is  further  amended  by — 

(II    striking    out    "basic    grant".    "BASIC 

GRANTS"  and  "basic  grants"  each  time  they 

i;>ccur  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "grant". 

GRANTS"  or    "grants",  as  the  case  may  be; 

(2)  striking  out  "or  a  special  Incentive 
grant"  In  the  portion  of  section  205(a)  which 
precedes  clause  ( 1 ) ;  and 

i3)  striking  out  In  section  207(a)  (3)  the 
portion  which  follows  the  comma  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "except  that  this 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  determined  for  that  agency  pursuant 
to  section  203." 

Treatment  of  Income  of  Employees  Receiving 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
SBC    loe    The  following  new  section  Is  add- 
ed   immediately    after    section    212   of   such 

Act  of  September  30,  1950: 

"Special  Treatment  of  Certain  Earnings 
Sec.  213  lai  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  402  of 
Buch  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  provide 
that  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  months,  the  flrst  $85  earned  by  any 
person  In  any  month  for  services  rendered 
to  any  program  assisted  under  this  title  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  such  person  under  such 
approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  In  determining 
the  need  of  any  other  Individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
period  before  the  first  month  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  State's  flrst  regular  legisla- 
tive session  which  adjourns  more  than  sixty 
d.i.v.s  after  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966, 
shiUl  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which 
prevents  such  State  from  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

.\mendments  to  Section  205  With  Respect  to 
.\reas    Havini;    Projects.    Construction    for 
Handicapped,  siz*  of  Projects,  and  Coordi- 
nation With  Other  Federal  Programs 
Sec    no    (tt)    Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  such  Act  of  September  30. 
1950,   is   amended    by  striking  out  the  word 
"high"    preceding    "concentratlonB    of    chil- 
dren ",   and    by  striking  out   "children  from 
low-Income   families"  and   inscrung   in  Ueu 
thereof  "such  children  ", 

lb)  Such  clause  is  further  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "toward  meet- 
ing those  needs"  the  following  "and  to  this 
end  Involve  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
•2„S00.  except  that  the  State  educational 
agency  may  with  respect  to  any  applicant 
reduce  such  «2  500  requirement  if  It  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  Impossible,  for  rea- 
sons such  as  distance  or  difficulty  of  travel, 
for  the  applicant  to  Join  elTectlvely  with 
other  local  educationai  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  such  requirement",  and  (2) 
by  changing  the  comma  before  "and  nothing 
herein"  to  a  semicolon. 

ic)  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further 
Mnended  by  striking  out  clause  (7)  and  In- 
serting In  lipu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
tructlon  of  school  facilities,  that.  In  de- 
'e.op!ng  plans  for  such  facllUles  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  compliance  with 


such  standarda  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe or  approve  In  order  to  Insure  that  fa- 
clllUes  constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  title  shaU  be,  to  the  extent 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities,  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons;  and', 

(d)  Title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  161  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  703  a  new 
subsecUon  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  v«rith  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  admin- 
istering programs  which  may  be  eflfectlvely 
coordinated  with  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  such  Acta,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts  shall 

( 1 )  coordinate  such  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  with  the  programs  being  administered 
by  such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 

(2)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  State  and  local  authorlUes  to 
coordinate  programs  carried  out  under  such 
Acts  with  other  pubUc  and  private  programs 
having  the  same  or  similar  purposes." 
Computing  Amount  of  Payments  for  State 

Administrative  Expanses 
Sec.  lU.  Clause   (1)    of  secUon  207(b)    of 
such  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
grants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State  as  determined  for  that  year 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  208,  or" 
Providing  a  More  Current  Base  for  Deter- 
mining Maintenance  of  Effort 
Sec.  lia.  SecUon  207(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1964" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "lor  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year". 

Authority  To  ObUgate  Certain  Amotints 
Sec.  113.  Section  207  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  is  fvirther  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  title  Is  made  prior  to  the  first 
day  in  April  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  flscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations for  such  ptirpose  are  authorized, 
the  Commlslsoner  may  execute  grant  agree- 
ments for  grants  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
such  flscal  year.  Such  grant  agreements 
shall  be  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  amounts  of  such  grant  agreements  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  title  equal  to 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
prior  to  such  first  day  In  April  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  day  occurs." 
Continuing  and  RevUlng  Provision  for  Ad- 
justments Where  Necessitated  by  Appro- 
priations 

Sec.  114.  (a)  SecUon  208  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1960,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  any  flscal 
year". 

(b)  Such  section  208  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"In  order  to  permit  reductions  made  pur- 
suant to  this  secUon  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
offset  at  least  in  part,  the  Commissioner  may 
set  dates  (not  earlier  than  March  1  of  such 
flscal  year)  by  which  (1)  State  educational 
agencies  must  certify  to  him  the  amounts 
for  which  the  applicaUons  of  educational 
agencies  have  been  or  will  be  approved  by  the 
State,  and  (2)  State  educational  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  section  203(a)  (6)  must  file  ap- 
plications. The  excess  of  (l)  the  total  of 
the  amounts  of  the  maximum  grants  com- 
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puted  for  all  educationai  agencies  of  any 
State  under  section  203,  as  ratably  reduced 
under  this  section,  over  (2)  the  total 
of  the  amounts  for  which  applications  of 
agencies  of  that  State  referred  to  in  clauses 
11)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  are 
approved  shall  be  available.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  first  to  educational  agen- 
cies In  that  State  and  then  to  educational 
agencies  In  other  States  to  offset  ratable 
reductions  made  under  this  section." 
Revision  In  National  Advisory  Council 
Reporting 

Sejc.  115.  Section  212(c)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(CI  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each  calendar  year  begmMng  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  President  is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report," 
Short  -ntle  for  Title  11  of  Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress 

Sec.  116  Title  11  of  such  Act  of  September 
30,  1950  (as  amended  by  this  Act) .  Is  further 
amended  by  InserUng  at  the  end  thereof  an 
additional  section  as  follows: 

"Short  TiUe 
"Sec.  214.  This  title  mav  be  cited   as  the 
'Educationally    Deprived    Children's    Act'." 
Definitions 

Broadening  deflnlUon  of  "local  educationai 
agency" 

Sec.  117.  (a)(1)  SecUon  303i6i  of  such 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  For  purposes  of  tlUe  I,  the  term 
'local  educaUonal  agencv'  means  a  board 
of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  having  administrat've  con- 
trol and  direction  of  free  public  education 
In  a  county,  township,  Independent,  or  other 
school  district  located  within  a  State.  Such 
term  includes  any  State  agency  which  di- 
rectly operates  and  maintains  facilities  for 
providing  free  public  education. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  Utle  II,  the  term 
■local  educational  agency  means  a  public 
board  of  education  or  other  public  authority 
legally  constituted  within  a  State  for  either 
administrative  control  or  dlrecUon  of,  or  to 
perform  a  service  function  for,  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  In  a  city,  coun- 
ty, township,  school  district,  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  combina- 
tion of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are 
recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools.  Such  term  includes  any  other 
public  institution  or  agency  having  admin- 
istrative control  and  direction  of  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  and  It  also 
includes  (except  for  purposes  of  sections 
203(3)  (2),  203(b),  and  205(a)  (li  )  any  State 
agency  which  is  directly  responsible  for  pro- 
viding free  public  education  for  handicapped 
children  (including  mentallv  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  ijipaired.  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotlonallv  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  irnpaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education)." 

( 2 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  203 1  a )  (  5  1 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  on 
a  non-school-distrtct  basis,". 

(3)  Section  203(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic  education    for   a   substantial   number   of 
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cblldron  who  reside  :n  liie  school  .liairlci  of 
ftnoUier  local  educatlonai  agency  the  State 
•ducatlonal  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
Of  the  mailmvun  grants  for  tho»e  agenclea 
among  them  In  ruch  manner  aa  it  determines 
wUl  b««t  carry  out  the  purpoaea  jf  thla  title  ' 
Providing  for  a  more  preclae  deOnltlon  o^ 
current    expendUurea 

(b»  a«cUon  '«)8iS/  of  such  Act  l*  amend- 
•d  to  read  aa  f oUova 

"(5 1  The  term  current  expenditures 
meana  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. Including  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion, instruction  attendance  and  health  serv- 
ice*, pupil  transportation  services.  op«ratlai:) 
and  maintenance  of  plant,  flxed  charges,  and 
net  expenditures  t«)  cover  deficits  for  fu<:<l 
MTTlces  and  student  body  acllvltlee  but  not 
including  expenditures  for  community  serv- 
leea.  capital  outlay,  and  debt  service  or  any 
expenditures  made  from  funds  granted  under 
title  11  of  this  Act  or  title  11  or  in  of  the 
Bementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1006   - 

Part   B — School   library   resources    textbooks, 
and    other    Instr-uctional    rruiterials 

.Appropriations   Authorized 

Sbc  121  Section  201ibi  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1945  Public 
Law  8S^10>   is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  HOC  000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1966 
♦125.000.000  for  the  (Ucal  year  ending  June 
30.  19«7  and  tlSO  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  but  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969  and  the  succeeding 
flaeal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law  " 
Revision   In   Authorization   for   Title  11.  and 

Provision   for   Indian   Children   in   Schools 

Operated     by     the     Department     of     the 

Interior 

8r  laa.  Section  3012>a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  to  re«d  as  foilowa 

"Sec  aoa  aiil)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
taed  to  be  appropriated  for  esich  fiscal  year 
for  the  purp<jaes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  ruch  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  301 1  b  i  The 
Cotnmlsaioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico  Oxiam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
ttxa  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
tp«cttve  needs  for  assistance  under  this  title 
In  addition,  for  the  flsc&i  year  ending  June  30. 
1907.  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children  and 
teachers  in  eletnentary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior  The  terms  upon  which 
payments  for  such  purpoaes  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  de- 
termined pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  beet  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrTlng  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  201ib).  the  Commlsslonei 
aball  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  uf  such 
aums  as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  In  such 
•choolB  In  all  of  the  Statas  The  number  of 
children  so  enrolled  shall  be  determined  hy 
tbe  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
reoent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him 
For  purpoaes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
*8tate'  shall  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 


of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  " 

Administrative      Exp^uiies      and      Improved 
Courdluation 

3«c  123  Section  2u3iai  of  the  Elemiri- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  to  read  na  f  >lli>ws  through  the 
end  of  clause  (3i   of  such  section 

Stc     203      lai     Any    State    which    destree 
to  receive  grants  under   this  title  shall  sub- 
mit    tij    the    Commissioner    a    Htale    plan 
In   such   detail   as   the   Commissioner   deems 
necessary    which — 

■1'  designates  a  State  agency  which 
shall  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  otJier  State  or  local  public 
agenclea,  act  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan 

•■(2»  sets  forth  a  prograin  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  202  will  be  expended  solely 
for  I  A)  acquisition  of  library  resources 
I  which  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  means 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  library  ma- 
terials i  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials  for  the 
use  of  children  ajid  teachers  In  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  State,  and  >Bi  admluLstrutlon  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  iti  the  development 
and  revision  of  standards  relating  to  library 
resources  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  furnished 
for  the  use  .jf  children  and  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  State  and  1 11 1  the  distribution  and 
control  by  a  local  educational  agency  of 
such  library  resources,  textbooks  and  other 
Instructional  materials  In  carrying  out  such 
State  plan  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  schools  referred  to  In  clause 
(A\.  except  that  the  amount  used  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  .State  plan  for  any  fi.sca) 
year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5 
per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  for  that  year  or  »60.000 
which  ever  Is  greater. 

"i3i  sets  fi:irth  the  criteria  to  be  used  In 
allijcatlng  library  resources.  textb<^)okB.  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials  provided  under  this  title  among 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State,  which 
criteria  shall  — 

"lA  take  Into  consideration  the  relative 
need,  as  determined  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for 
such  library  reaourcee.  textbooks,  or  other 
Instructional  materials. 

"(Bj  provide  assurance  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources 
textbooks,  and  other  instructlinnal  materials 
will  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  of  the  State  or  are  other- 
wise reco^lzed  by  it  through  some  pro- 
cedure customarily  used  In  the  State  and 
iCi  provide  assurance  that.  In  order  to 
assure  the  effective  and  efflclent  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  there  will  be  appropriate  coordi- 
nation at  both  State  and  local  levels  between 
the  program  carried  out  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  library  res«>urcea  and  the  program 
I  If  any  I  carried  out  under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Art  iSO  USC  c-n 
16,1  ;•■ 

Port   C — SuppUrnentary   educational  centem 
and  services 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Ssc    131    .Section  301  (  b>  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■  I  b  I  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  la  hereby  authorized  Ui 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  1100.000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  »200.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1967,  and  1250,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1969,  and  the  succeeding- 
fiscal  y«ax.  '.>nly  such  sunu  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
th'Tlze  by  law  ' 

Revision  In  Authorization  for  Title  III.  ami 
Provisions  for  Indian  Children  In  Schools 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 

Sec  132  Section  302 ( a  i  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educ.itlon  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

Sel  302  lai  I  1  I  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  ye.ir 
for  the  purposes  of  thl.s  paragraph  an  amoun: 
equal  tt)  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  th>^ 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  granr 
under  this  title  The  C-ommlssloner  shal. 
app<irtlon  the  amount  appropriated  purstian: 
to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guan; 
.Amertc.\n  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  PatUflc  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  title  In  addition,  for  the  flsc..: 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  he  shall  app>orl!o:. 
from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  t.'.e 
Interior  the  amount  necessary  for  such  a.  - 
ElBt.ince  for  children  and  teachers  In  elemei. - 
tary  and  secondary  schools  c>p>erated  for  I:;- 
dlan  children  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  the 
Interior  The  terms  upon  which  paymen-.* 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thl.s  title 

(21  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pi;.- 
suant  to  section  301  ibi  the  Commission^.' 
shall  apportion  $200  000  to  each  State  a:.,i 
ahall  ap(>ortlon  the  remainder  of  such  s'.in.s 
among  the  States  as  follows 

"I  A I  H«  shall  apportion  to  each  atate  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
clusive. In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  : 
such    children    In    all    the    States,    and 

"(Bi  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  ar, 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  "I 
al'  the  States. 

I'or  the  purposes  of  this  subaectlon  the  term 
State'  does  not  Include  the  Common wea.;:. 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Cluam.  .American  Samoa,  '.he 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  " 

Pn.viding  That  PaclllUea  Constructed  Under 

Title   III   wm   Be   Usable   by   Handicapped 

Persons 

Sec     133     Section    304(a»i4)    of    the    Ele- 
mentary   and    Secondary    Education    Act    of 
1965  Is  amended   by  striking  out  "and   iCi 
and   Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  the  following 
"(Ci    that.  In   developing  plans  for  such  fa- 
cilities,  there   will   be  compliance  with  such 
standards  aa  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
approve    In    order    to    Insure    that    facilities 
constructed    with   the   use  of   Federal    funds 
under  this  title  shall  be.  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  rf 
the    facilities,    accessible    to    and    usable   by 
handlcapf>ed  persons,  and  (D)" 
Requirement   of    Approval    by   State   Educa- 
tional Agency  In  Certain  Cases 

Sbc.  134.  Section  304ibi(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary- and  Secondary  Education  Act  o; 
1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following  and  In  the  case  of  applications 
providing  for  the  expenditure  of  25  per  cen- 
tum of  a  State's  apportionment  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such  ap- 
plications have  been  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  of  such  State." 
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Special  Consideration  for  Local  Educational 
Agencies  Which  Are  Financially  Overbur- 
dened 

Sec  135  Section  304  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redslgnatlng  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  (d>  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section   ibi    the   following   new   subsection: 

■  (C»  In  approving  appUcatlons  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1966.  the  Commissioner 
must  give  special  consideration  to  the  ap- 
plication of  any  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but 
which  is  nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical 
educatlonai  needs,  including  preschool  edu- 
cation for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because 
some  or  all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  over- 
crowded (as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In 
enrollment  or  otherwise),  obsolete,  racially 
imbalanced,  or  unsafe,  or  because  of  any 
other  condition  that  has  Imposed  a  substan- 
tial and  continuing  financial  burden  upon 
the  agency  ■■ 

Part  D — Cooperative  Research  Act 
arrxendmrnts 
Permitting   the   Research   Training  Program 
To   Be  Carried  Out  Through  Contracts  as 
Well  as  Orants 

Sec  141  Section  2(b)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  (20  USC.  331a)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(bill  I  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grant.s  to  universities  and  colleges 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  asein  them  in 
providing  training  in  research  in  the  field 
of  education  (Including  such  research  de- 
scribed In  section  503(a)  (4)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966). 
including  the  development  and  strengthen- 
ing of  training  staff  and  currlcular  capability 
for  such  training,  and,  without  regard  to 
sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  use  529:  41  U.8.C.  5),  to  provide 
by  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  cooperative 
iirrangements  with  them  for  the  conduct  of 
.such  activities:  except  that  no  such  grant 
may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  Institution  other  than  ft  nonprofit 
one 

••(2)  Funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  grants  or  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion may.  when  so  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner, also  be  used  by  the  recipient  (A) 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  research 
tralneeshlps.  Internships,  personnel  ex- 
changes, and  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships, and  for  stipends  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training 
and  their  dep>endents  not  in  excess  of  such 
maximum  amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  or  (B)  where  the  re- 
cipient is  a  State  educational  agency.  In  pro- 
viding for  such  tralneeshlps,  Internships,  per- 
sonnel exchangee,  and  fellowships  either  di- 
rectly or  through  arrangements  with  public 
or  other  nonprofit  institutions  ot  organiza- 
tions. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  for  train- 
ing In  sectarian  instruction,  or  for  work  to  be 
done  in  an  institution,  or  a  department  or 
branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program  is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects. 

"(4)  Prior  to  January  31,  1968.  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  a  complete  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  private  organizations.  In- 
cluding benefits  received  frcHU  such  contracts 


and  arrangements,  and  the  Commissioner's 
recommendaUons  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  authority  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  arrangements  with  private  orga- 
nlzattons." 

Consolidating  Research  Authority  Under 
Section  2 

Sec.  142.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

Amending  the  Definition  of  "Construction" 
to  Include  the  Acquisition  of  Existing 
Buildings 

Sec.  143.  Section  5(4)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction'  include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition,  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  replacement,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  including  archi- 
tects' fees,  but  not  including  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  land  (except  in  the  case  of 
acquisition  of  an  existing  building)  or  ofT- 
slte  improvements,  and  (B)  equipping  new 
buildings  and  existing  buildings,  whether  or 
not  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  or  al- 
tered." 

Part  E — Grants  to  strengthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education 
Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  151.  Section  601(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the- pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  this  title,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
siun  of  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1988.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law." 

Postponement  of  SUte  Matching 
Sec.  152.  (a)  Section  603(b)  ( 1)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1867"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1968". 

(b)  Section  603(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the. first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Federal  share  for  each  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968,  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  between 
July  1  and  August  31,  1967,  and  the  Federal 
share  for  each  State  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1968,  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  between  July  1  and  Au- 
gust 31,  1968." 

Technical  Amendment  Regarding  Inter- 
change of  Personnel  With  States 
Sec.  163.  Effective  as  of  April  11,  1965,  sec- 
tion 507(c)  (3)  (D)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  and  for  retention  and  leave 
accrual  purposes,"  after  "toward  periodic  or 
longevity  step  Increases". 

Part  F — Handicapped  children 
Programs  Authorized 
Sec.  161.  The  Elementary  and  Secondarj- 
Educatlon  Act  of  1866  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating title  VI  as  title  Vll,  by  redesignating 
secUons  601  through  606  and  references 
thereto  as  sections  701  through  705,  respec- 
Uvely,  and  by  adding  after  title  V  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"title    VI ^B>X7CATIOK    OF    HAITOICAPPED    CHn.- 

DREIf 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.   601.  (a)  The   Commissioner   is   au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tbU  title  diulng  the  fiscal   year 


ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  in  the  initiation,  expan- 
sion, and  Improvement  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects (including  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  where  necessary  the  construction  of 
school  facilities)  for  the  education  of  nandl- 
capped  children  (as  defined  in  section  602) 
at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law. 

"Definition  of  'Handicapped  Children' 

"Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
handicapped  children'  includes  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, vlsviaUy  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 'health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services. 
"Allotment  of  Funds 

"Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  601(b).  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated ptirsuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2  I  Prom  the  total  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  601(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  aUot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  amount  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  three  to  twenty-one,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  nimiber  of  such  children  in 
all  the  States.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  shall  not  include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three 
to  twenty-one.  inclusive,  in  any  State  and 
In  all  the  States  shall  be  determined,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
imder  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  stim  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 
for  such  year:  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  lt«  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"State  Plans 
"Sec.  604.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency  a  State  plan  In  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan 
or  a  modification  of  a  State  plan  under  this 
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tltl*  unl«i«  the  plan  me«U  the  following  re- 
qulraments 

"<»t  The  plan  must  provide  satufactory 
mMurance  that  funds  p«id  to  the  State 
UDd«r  lhl«  title  will  t>«  expended  either  di- 
rectly or  through  local  educational  agencies 
•oUly  to  Initiate  expand  or  Improve  pro- 
gram* and  projecu.  including  preachol  pro- 
grams and  projecu.  lAi  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  »p«Hna:  educntiunal  and  related 
ne«da  aX  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  State.  iBi  which  are  of  sufllclent  slzo. 
■oop«.  and  quality  ( taking  into  oonaldemtlon 
the  apeclal  educational  needa  of  such  chil- 
dren) aa  to  <lve  reaaonable  promise  of  sub- 
atantlal  progreaa  toward  meeting  thoae  needs 
and  iCi  which  may  include  the  acquisitiun 
of  equipment  and  where  neceasary  the  con- 
•tructlon  of  s<-hf)oi  faclUtlea  Nothing  In  thu 
title  ahall  be  deemed  to  preclude  two  or  more 
local  educational  agencies  from  entering  Into 
agreements  at  their  option  for  carrying  out 
Jointly  operated  progrania  and  projects  under 
thle  title  The  plan  may  pruvlde  up  to  5 
per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the 
State  for  any  nsral  year  or  •75.000  i  tas 'x>J 
In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam  American  Samoa,  the  Vlr<ln 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
lelMXdsi.  whichever  is  greater,  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  proper  and  efllcient  admin- 
UUaUon  of  the  State  plan  '  Including  SUte 
iMtderahlp  actlviuea  and  consultative  serv- 
Icea)  and  for  planning  on  the  State  and 
local  level. 

"(b)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
aaaurance  that,  to  the  extent  conalatent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  school*, 
provlalon  wUl  be  made  for  participation  of 
•uch  children  In  prugrama  assisted  or  car- 
ried out  under  this  title 

"(c)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
aiaurance  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title  and  title  to  property  dertvi  d 
therefrom,  shall  be  In  a.  public  agency  for 
the  uaea  and  pvirp'ises  pmvlded  in  this  title. 
and  that  a  public  agency  will  administer 
such  funds  and  property 

"(d)  The  pl.in  must  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and.  to  the  extent  pra<-tlcal,  In- 
creaae  the  level  of  State  local  and  private 
funds  expended  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  m  no  ra.w  supplant 
•uch  State,  local    and  private  funds 

"(ei  The  plan  must  provide  that  effective 
proceduree  including  provision  for  appropri- 
ate objective  m(»a«urement8  of  educational 
achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectlveneas  of  the  pro- 
grams m  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  and  providing  related  services  for. 
handicapped  children 

"(f>  The  plan  must  provide  that  the  State 
e«»Ucatlonal  agency  will  be  the  st^le  agency 
for  administering  or  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan 

"(g)  The  plan  must  provide  for  making 
such  reports  In  such  form  and  contalrUng 
such  Information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title  including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  subsection,  and  the  plan  must 
also  provide  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necesaary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such   reports 

"(h)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
Mcurance  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
oC.  and  aooountlng  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  Utis  to  the  State,  including  any 
•uoh  fimds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies 


"(t)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
aaaurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  made  available  to  any 
school  for  handicapped  children  eligible  for 
Assistance  under  section  203  i  a  i  i  5  )  of  title  II 
of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress 

■  J I  The  plan  must  provide  saUsfsctory 
assurance.  In  the  case  of  any  project  for 
construction  of  school  facilities,  that  the 
project  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  overall  State 
plans  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
and  that  the  requirements  of  section  010  will 
be  compiled  with  on  all  such  construction 
projects 

lie  I  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
oMurance  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  dlsaeminallng  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  handicapped 
children  significant  Information  derived  from 
educational  research,  demonstration,  and 
similar  projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  ap- 
propriate, promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  such  projects." 
Payments 

S»c  90fl  Prom  the  amounta  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  603.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  in 
carrying  out  Its  State  plan  These  payments 
may  be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with 
neceasary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments 

Administration  of  State  Plans 
Sxc  606.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportumty  for  a  hearing 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  SUte  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with 
the  provisions  of  section  804.  or 

"'2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provisions, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  wtU  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  un- 
der this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply 

"Judicial   Review 

"Sec  607  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dtssatlsfled 
with  the  Commlsloner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  604  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  606ibi.  such  State 
may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  Statee  court  of 
apF)eals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commlaeloner  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  ill3  of  title 
38.  United  Statee  Code 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  suljstantlal  evidence. 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  farther  evidence,  and 
the  Cominlsaloner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  ><i  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence 

"(ci  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Conxmlssloner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part  The  Judg- 
ment o*  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee 


upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
»«>cUon   1264  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 

National    Advisory    Committee    on    Handi- 
capped Children 

See  6fV8  lai  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  in  the  Office  "f  Education  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handlcapfjed 
Children,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  Chairman  and  not  more  than 
twelve  additional  members,  not  le*8  than  50 
per  centum  of  whom  shall  be  persons  affili- 
ated with  educational,  training,  or  research 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws 

"(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  review 
the  administration  and  operation  of  this 
Act,  title  ri  of  Public  Law  874  BlKhty-Hrst 
Congress,  and  other  provisions  i>i  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner,  with  re- 
sptect  to  handicapped  children.  Including 
their  effect  In  Improving  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  such  children,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  ln\provement  of  such 
administration  and  operation  with  respect 
ti)  such  children  These  recommendations 
shall  take  into  consideration  experience 
gained  under  this  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  and  to  the 
extent  appropriate  experience  gained  under 
other  public  and  private  progr«ms  for  handi- 
capped children  The  Advisory  Committee 
•hall  from  time  to  time  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  may  deem  appropriate  tt) 
the  Conrxmlsstoner  and  s.lial!  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  Sndlivgs  and  recommendations 
to  the  CDnxmJssloner  ru>t  later  than  January 
31  of  1B6B  and  ea<:h  hwal  yeiu"  thereafter 
The  Commlsalone>r  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Secretary  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations  and  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  such  report  com- 
ments, and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  any  comments  or  recom- 
mendations he  niay  have  with  reepect  there- 
to 

"ICI  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
buslneos  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  IIOO  per 
day.  Including  travel  time;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently 

•■idi  The  Commissioner  may,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Advisory  Committee,  appoint 
such  special  advisory  professional  or  tech- 
nical personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out 
Its  duties 

"Bureau  for  Education  and  Training  of  the 
Handicapped 
"Sec  609  The  Commissioner  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a  bureau  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped  which  shall  be  the 
principal  agency  in  the  Office  of  Education 
for  administering  and  carrying  out  programs 
and  projecu  relating  to  the  education  and 
training  of  the  handicapped  Including  pro- 
griur.s  and  projects  for  the  training  of  teiuh- 
era  of  the  handicapped  and  f'jr  research  In 
such  education  and  training 

"Labor  .Standards 
Sec.  610.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subointrjctor^  i. 
all  construction  projects  aeslsted  under  t!...-; 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  ratee  not  lesis 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion  in   the   locality   as   determined   by   the 


Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276a  5  )  The  Secretary  of  Labc^  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  .section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1060  ( 15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
K3.3Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  (40  US  C.  276c) ." 

Part   G — Dissemination  of  information 
Sec.  171.  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)    Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Dissemination  of  Information 
"Sec.  706.   (ai    For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  more   effectively   the   provisions   of   this 
Act  and  title  II  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  the  Commissioner — 

■  ( 1 1  shall  prepare  .ind  disseminate  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  institutions  caUlogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses  of 
research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  for 
such  purpose; 

■(2)  shall  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  Stale  or  local  educational  agencies 
or  Institutions  of  higher  education  undertak- 
ing to  Initiate  or  expand  programs  under  this 
Act  or  such  title  in  order  to  Increase  the 
quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  such 
programs,  and  shall  inform  such  agencies 
and  msututions  of  the  availability  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  thLs  clause, 

"(3)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  institutions  and  an- 
nual report  setting  forth  developments  In  the 
utilization  and  adapt.fitlon  of  projects  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  title;  and 
■(4  I  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  •1.500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
•2.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Part    H— Effective  date 
Sec    181    The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1966.  except  as  specifically 
provided  otherwise 

nXLE  n  —  rEDER.M.LT  AITECTED  AREAS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 
Amendments  to  Section  3 

Sec  201  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  I.AW  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) .  as  amended,  Is  amended  In  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

Providing  an  alternative  means  of  meeting 
the  eligibility  requirement 
(a)(1)  Section  3(c)  (2)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "amount  to"  the  following: 
".  whichever  Is  tlie  lesser,  one  thousand  such 
children,  or  a  number  of  such  children  equal 
to". 

1 2 )  Section  3(c)(5)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "percentage  requirements  for  eligibility 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
"ectlon"  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
requirements  for  eligibility  under  para- 
Sraphs  (2)  (B)  and  4(C)  of  this  subsection". 
Uethod  of  determining  local  contribution 
rate 

lb)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3.  relating 
to  the  computaUon  of  the  local  contrlbu- 
Mon  rate,  la  amended  as  foUows: 

1 1 1  The  first  lentence  of  subMctton  (d)  la 
Mnended  by  striking  out  "and  the  local  ©du- 
Mllonal  agency". 


(2)  ClauMs  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  are  amended  to  read: 

"(1)  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  and 

"(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  Is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  comparable  school  districts 
made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sotu-ces.  by  (B)  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  agencies  provided  free  pubUc  ed- 
ucation during  such  second  preceding  fiscal 
year." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "K,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  those  school  distrlcte  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  (1  j "  and  substi- 
tuting In  Ueu  thereof  "If,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  expendi- 
tures In  the  school  districts  within  the  gen- 
erally comparable  group  as  determined  under 
clause  (1)". 

(4)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  aft€r 
"as  the  case  may  be,"  the  following:  "plus 
any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the  States 
for  the  operatalon  of  such  agencies",  and 
by  inserting  "either  of"  after  "funds  from 
which". 

Providing  that  children  of  servicemen  shall 
be  deemed  to  reside  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  Lb  amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  l)efore  "resided  on 
Federal  property", 

(B)  Inserting  "(2)"  before  "resided  with 
a  parent",  and 

(C)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  or  (3)  had  a  parent  who  was 
on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services  i  as 
defined  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  repealed. 

Children  moving  Into  an  area  as  a  result  of 
an  International  boundary  relocation 

(d)  Such  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "For  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  amotmt  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  the  Commissioner  shall  also  deter- 
mine the  number  of  children  (other  than 
children  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection  applies) 
who  were  in  average  dally  attendance  at  such 
schools  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year. 
as  a  result  of  a  change  In  residence  from  land 
transferred  to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation 
of  an  International  boundary  of  the  United 
States." 

Providing  that  all  Federal  payments  will  be 
deducted  from  gross  entitlements  on  the 
same  basis 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  In  determining  the  total  amount 
which  a  local  educational  agency  Is  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  (other  than 
subsection  (c)  (4)  thereof)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Commlasloner  shall  deduct  (i)  such 
amovmt  aa  he  determines  that  agency  de- 
rived from  other  Federal  payments  (as  de- 
fined In  section  a(b)(l))  but  oiUy  to  the 
extent  such  payments  are  not  deducted  un- 
der tbe  last  aentcnee  of  section  2(a),  and 
only  to  the  extent  the  paynMnts  are  made 
with  respect  to  property  on  which  children, 
counted  for  pmpoaM  of  thU  aectlon,  live 
or  on  which  their  parents  work,  and  (2)  such 


amount  as  he  determines  to  be  the  value 
of  transportation  and  of  ciastodial  and  ether 
maintenance  services  furnished  such  agency 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  such 
year.  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no  de- 
duction under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 
termined under  clauses  il)  and  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  Is  less  than  $1,000." 
Making  the  appropriation  for  one  fiscal  year 
available  through  the  following  year  to 
meet  obligations  of  the  current  year 
Sec.  202.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available, 
for  obligation  and  payments  with  respect  to 
amounts  due  local  educational  agencies  un- 
der this  title  for  such  year,  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year." 

Where  a  local  educational  agency  cannot  or 
will  not  educate  children  living'  on  Federal 
property 

Sec.  203.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1950.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (f)  as  subsection  (g),  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  subsection  lei  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(fi  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  cf 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be 
expended  for  the  free  public  education  of 
children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  such  children,  then  the  property  on 
which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  refuses  for  any  other  reason 
to  provide  In  any  fiscal  year  free  public 
education  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  which  Is  within  the  school  district 
of  that  agency  or  which,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,  would  be  within 
that  school  district  If  it  were  not  Federal 
property,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
amount  to  which  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy Is  otherwise  entitled  for  that  year  under 
section  3  or  4  an  amount  equal  to  ( 1 )  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  cost  to  the 
Commissioner  of  providing  free  public  edu- 
cation for  that  year  for  each  such  child 
exceeds  the  local  contribution  rate  of  that 
agency  for  that  year,  multiplied  by  (2)  the 
number  of  such  children." 

Amendments  lu  Section  303 
Sbc.  204.  Section  303  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber  30,    1950,   Is   amended   in    the   following 
respects : 

Extending  to  all  property  the  provision  which 
permits  Federal  property  tised  for  housing 
to  be  counted  as  Federal  property  for  one 
year  after  transfer  by  the  United  States 

(a)  Clatise  (B)  of  the  second  last  sentence 
of  section  303  ( 1 )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"housing". 

Repeal  of  exclusion  of  property  used  for  pro- 
vision of  local  benefits 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(1)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(A)  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  In  which  such  property  Is  situated,"; 
and 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (B),  (C),  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respec- 
tively. 

Authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  establish  a 
method  of  counting  children  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  determining  average  dally  attend- 
ance 

(c)  Subsection  (10)  of  section  303  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(10)  Average  dally  attendance  shall  Im 
determined   In   accordance   with   State   law 
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except  that  (Ai  tbe  average  daii;  altend- 
ance  or  children  wtth  respect  to  whom  pay- 
ment 1«  to  be  made  under  section  3  or  4  of 
tbla  Act  shall  be  datermlned  In  accordance 
with  regulation*  jf  the  ConimUaloner.  and 
(B)  notwUhatandlng  any  other  provlalon  of 
tills  Act.  where  the  lijcal  ed\icatlocal  agency 
of  the  school  district  in  which  any  cJhlld  re- 
sides niakee  ur  cijii'j-act-s  Ui  make  a  tuition 
payment  for  the  free  public  education  of 
such  child  In  a  school  situated  in  another 
school  district,  for  purposes  of  tftts  Act  the 
attendance  of  such  child  at  such  schixil  shall 
be  held  and  considered  di  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  l'->c&l  educational  agency  so 
making  or  contracting  to  make  such  tuition 
payment  and  Mil  not  to  be  attendance  at 
a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
receiving  such  tuition  payment  or  entitled  to 
receive  such   payment   under   the  contract  " 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Public  Law  Hi 

Extending    Tetr«p<->rary    Provisions    for    Two 

Years 

Src  22:  i><rtlon  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.  1950  i  Public  Law  815.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof     iges" 

Reducln  '  Per'-entage  Increase  RequLre<i  f^r 
Eligibility  and  Leixgthenlng  Increaae 
Period   to  Four   Years 

8*c  iii  (ai  Section  5  ci  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "at  least  5  per  centum  '  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "at  least  6  per  centum" 

(b)  Section  15 '8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  stnklng  uut  base  year"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  second  year  of  the  four  year 
Increase   p>eriod" 

(c)  Section  15i  15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "third  or  fourth  '  Immediately 
before  the  phrase  regular  schcxil  year"  the 
flrvt  time  that  phrase  occurs  In  the  subsec- 
tion, and  by  striking  out  "or  the  regular 
school   year   preceding  such   school   year" 

(d)  Section  15i  16  1  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  "four" 
In  Ueu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  5(fi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(f)  In  determining  under  this  section  the 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  irade 
to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis 
of  any  application  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  for  purposes  of  pcLragraph  ill. 
(3),  or  I  3  I  as  the  case  may  be  of  subsection 
(a)  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  whoae  mem- 
berahlp  at  the  cloee  of  the  Increase  period 
for  the  application  Is  compared  with  mtn- 
benbtp  in  the  base  period  for  purpoaes  at 
XXkMX  paragraph,  minus 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  cloee  of  tiie  increase  pe- 
riod vaa  compared  with  memberahip  in  the 
baae  year  for  purposea  of  such  paragraph 
under  the  last  previous  application.  If  any. 
of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  which  any  pay- 
ment has  been  or  may  be  made  to  that 
ttttatcy." 

Reduction  In  the  Non-Pederal  Growth 

Requirement 

Sbc     223    Section     5(d)     of    such    Act    Is 

amended  by  striking  out  •'107  per  centum" 

and   by   inserting  in   Ueu   thereof     lOfl   per 

centum" 

Extending    the    Time    for    Determining    the 
Number    of    Unhoused    Children    by    Au- 
tborlKlng   the  Commissioner  To  Make  the 
Estimate  for  a  Period  Extending  Two  Tears 
Beyond  the  Ixicrease  Period 
a»c.  224    Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bf  Inaertlng  "the  second  year  foiiowlng"  im- 
mediately   before    the   phrase   "the   Increase 
period" 


Making   the   Provisions   Relating   to   Indians 

Living    on    Reservations    Permanent 

Sec.   225     (ai    Tlie  first  sentence  of  section 

1 4 1  b )  of  such  Act  Lb  amended  by  striking  out 

ending  prior  to  July  I.  1966."  and    '.  not  to 

exceed  •60.000.000  In  the  aggregate,". 

b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  14(b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  .  except  that  after 
June  3u.  1966.  no  agreement  may  be  made  to 
extend  assistance  under  this  section". 

Providing  That  Children  Who  Have  a  Parent 
in    the    Uniformed   Services   Will    Be   Con- 
sidered as  Federally  Connected 
Sec    226    (a)    Section  5(a)(1)   of  such  Act 
Is   amended   by   Inserting  ",    (A)    who  so   re- 
sided" Immediately  before  the  phrase  "with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property"  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  comma 
preceding  the   phrase   "multiplied   by  95  per 
centum"  the  following     ",  or  iB(   who  had  a 
parent  who  was  on  active  duty  In   the  uni- 
formed services   1  as  defined  In  section   102  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949)" 

(bill)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(A)"  after  children",  by  inserting  "iBi " 
Immediately  before  "residing  with  a  parent", 
and  by  inserting  after  "school  district),"  the 
following  "or  iC)  who  had  a  parent  who 
was  on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services 
I  as  defined  In  section  102  of  the  Career  Com- 
p>ensatlon  Act  of  1040)." 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5la) 
i2i  of  such  Act  Is  re[}ealed 

Children  Moving  Into  an  Area  as  a  Result  of 
an  International  Boundary  Relocation 

Sbc  227  Section  5(ai  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  i3i.  by  Inserting  ",  and" 
in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  clause  (3)  the  following  new  clause 

"(4i  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  the  estimated  number  of  children,  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  In  subsection 
id  I  whoeo  membership  In  the  schools  of 
such  local  educational  agency  resulted  from 
a  change  in  residence  from  land  transferred 
to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an  Inter- 
national boundary  of  the  United  States, 
multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  cost  of  constructmg  minimum 
school  facilities  In  the  State  In  which  the 
scho-il   district  of  such   agency   la  situated  " 

Providing  for  Transfer  of  Title  to  PacUltles 
to  the  Local  Education  Agency  Where  It  is 
in   the   Federal   Interest  To  Do   80 
Srv   228    Section      10      of     such      Act      Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "lal "  immediately  be- 
fore the  first  word  thereof   and  by  adding  the 
follo^-tng  new  subsection 

"(b)  When  the  C.^mmlssloner  determines 
It  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  do  so.  he  may  transfer  to  the  ap- 
propriate local  educational  agency  all  the 
right  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  any  facilities  provided  under  this 
section  I  or  section  204  or  310  of  this  Act  as 
in  effect  January  1  1958)  Any  such 
transfer  shall  be  without  charge,  but  may  be 
made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions, 
and  at  such  time  as  ihe  Commissioner  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  " 

Where  a  Local  Educational  Agency  Cannot  or 
Will  Not  Educate  Children  Living  On 
Federal    Property 

Set-  2-2»  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  an  additional  new  sub- 
section as  follows 

1  c  I  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  .State  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  f.-ee  public  education  of 
children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenuee  af  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  edu- 
cation of   stich  children,   then   the  property 


on  which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5  of  this  Act  " 

Repeal    of    Exclusion    of    Property    Used    for 
Provision  of  Local  Benefits 

Sec  230.  The  last  sentence  of  section  16(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "lAi  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  btales  primarily  for  the 
provision  i.>f  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  in  which  such  property  Is  situated,", 
and 

i2)    redesignating    clauses    (B),    (C),    and 
(D)     as    clauses     (A),     (B),    and     (C),    re- 
reepectlvely 
Providing   That    Mlnlmunn    Schotil   Facilities 

Be    U.sable    by    Handicapped    Persons    and 

Have  Certain  Other  Pt^tures 

Sec.  231  Section  15il0)  of  such  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "minimum  school 
facUltlee ",  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  "Such  regulations 
shall  (A)  require  the  local  educational 
agency  concerned  to  give  due  consideration  to 
excellence  of  architecture  and  design.  (B) 
provide  that  no  facility  shall  be  disquali- 
fied as  a  minimum  school  facility  because 
of  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  In  the  plans 
therefor  if  the  cost  of  such  works  of  art 
does  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  and  (C)  require  compliance  with 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe or  afjprove  In  order  to  Insure  that  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  be.  to  the  extent 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities,  accessible  U>  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons  " 

Including  American  Samoa  In  Definition  of 
"State" 
Sec.  232.  Section  15(  13  1  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  "State."  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "American  Samoa."  Immediately 
before  "the  Virgin  Islands" 

PaTt  C  Effective  date 
Sec  241  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning aft*r  June  30.  1966.  except  that  (1) 
the  amendment  made  by  section  201(b) 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30  1967.  and  »2)  if  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  203  or  229  would  have 
reduced  payments  to  a  local  educational 
agency  for  the  fl-scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966  (If  It  had  been  In  effect  for  that  year), 
the  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  that  local 
educational  agency  for  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1    1968 

Tmjt    ni — ADI-'LT    CorCATION 

Short  Title 
Sec    301    TTils   title    may   be   cited   as  the 
"Adult  Education  Act  of  1966" 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  and  expand  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  Improve 
their  basic  education  tr.  preparation  for  oc- 
cujjatlonal  training  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens 

Definitions 

Sec  303    As  used  In  this  title— 

(a)  The  term  "adult"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

(bi  The  term  "adult  education"  meiuis 
serv'lces  or  instruction  below  the  college  level 
(as  determined  by  the  Commissioner),  for 
adults  who — 

( 1  >  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  school  proridlng  secondary  edu- 
cation and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiv- 
alent level  of  education,  and 

(2)    are  not  currently  carolled  In  schools. 


(c)  The  term  "adult  beslo  education" 
means  education  for  adults  whose  lna.bUlty 
to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language 
constitutes  a  substantial  Impairment  of  their 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  conunea- 
surate  with  their  real  ability,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  help  eliminate  such  Inability  and 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  Indlvld- 
llUs  with  a  view  to  making  them  leas  likely 
to  become  dependent  on  others,  to  Improv- 
i.ng  their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational 
training  and  otherwise  Increasing  their  op- 
portunities for  more  productive  and  profit- 
able employmisnt,  and  to  making  them  better 
able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities. 

I  d )  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

le)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
na>ttns  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
St^ite  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  In  a  city,  county,  township, 
5c:.ool  district,  or  other  political  suladlvlslon 
of  a  SUte,  or  such  combination  of  school 
districts  or  counties  as  are  recognized  In 
a  .State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools:  ex- 
cfpi  that  If  there  Is  a  separate  board  or 
other  legally  constituted  local  authority  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
adult  education  In  public  schools  therein, 
such  term  means  such  other  board  or 
authority. 

(f)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  305(a)  )  the  Commonwealth 
cf  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(g)  The  term  "State  educaUonal  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
Bgency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or  If  there  Is  a  sepa- 
rate State  agency  or  officer  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  of  adult  education 
In  public  schools  then  such  agency  or  officer 
may  be  designated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law.  If 
no  agency  or  officer  qualifies  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  such  term  shall  mean  an 
appropriate  agency  or  officer  designated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  by  the  Oovemor. 
Grants  to  States  for  Adult  Basic  Education 

Sec.  304  (a)  P*rom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  314.  not  lees  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  section 
309 

(b)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States,  which  have  State  plans  approved 
by  him  under  section  306  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  adult  basic  education  programs  to  be 
earned  out  by  local  educational  agencies. 
Allotment  for  Adult  Basic  Education 

Sec  305.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  for 
purposes  of  section  304(b)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trtist  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
awlsunce  under  such  section.  Prom  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  adults 
who  have  completed  not  more  than  five 
srades  of  school  (or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  educaUon)  In  such  State 
^>*^n  to  the  number  of  such  adults  In  aU 
States 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
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the  Conunlaaloner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the  State 
plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education  ap- 
proved under  thla  title  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  to  other  S)tates  In  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  stun  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  SUte  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  such  portion 
of  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  title. 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  sim- 
ilarly reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year. 

State  Plans 
Sxc.  30«.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant 
under  thla  title  shall  submit  through  its 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan.  Such 
State  plan  shall  be  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  and  shall 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants.  In  accordance  with  section  304(b), 
which  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog- 
ress, with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  adult 
population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
carrjrtng  out  the  purposes  of  such  section; 

(2)  provides  fcfr  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  Information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  special  projects. 
teacher- training  and   research; 

(5)  provides  for  cooperation  with  Commu- 
nity Action  programs.  Work  Experience  pro- 
grams, VISTA,  Work  Study,  and  other  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  an tl poverty  effort; 

(6)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
CommlBBloner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  acceas  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  asstire  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(7)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  the  State 
imder  this  title  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies ) ; 
and 

(8)  provides  such  further  Information  and 
assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regu- 
lation require. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

Payments 

8k:.  307.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures 
to  carry  out  a  SUte  plan  shall  be  paid  from 
a  SUto'a  allotment  avaUable  for  grants  to 
such  SUte.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1067,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  liiare  lor  each  SUte  shall  be  90  per 
centum. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
SUte  from  iU  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 


unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non -Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  exf>ended  for  such  purposes  from 
Buch  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
(C)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  In  InsUllments  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
vmderpayments. 

Operation  of  State  Plans;   Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  306.  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substanriallv  with  any 
such  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  title 
(or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure) . 

(b)    A  State  educational  agency  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner  un- 
der section  306  or  subsection  (a)   of  this  sec- 
tion may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action.    A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner or  any  officer  designated   by  him 
for  that  purpose.     The  Commissioner  there- 
upon  shall   file   In    the  court   the   record   of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.     Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord,   the   Commissioner   may  modify   or   set 
aside  his  order.    The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the 
case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  reccwd  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings.    Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.     The  Judgment  of 
the  court  aflirmlng  or  setting  aside,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  any  action  of  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  the  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court   of  the  United   States   upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion   1254   of   title   28,   United    States   Code. 
The    commencement    of    proceedings    under 
this  subsection  shall  not  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Commissioner's  action. 

Special  Experimental  Demonstration  Projects 
and  Teacher  Training 

Sec.  300  (a)  The  sums  reserved  In  section 
304(a)  for  the  piUT)oees  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  making  special  project  grants  or 
providing  teacher-training  grants  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
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other   public   or   private   nonprofit  agencies,      the   Commissioner,    but    not   exceeding   »100      ing,  and,   in   the  judgment  of   the  com- 
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otber  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
Including  t  lucjktlonal  television  stailona.  for 
special  projects  which  will  be  carried  out  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpoaes  of  this  title,  and 
which — 

( 1  I  Involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods, 
•ystems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the 
Conunlsfiloner  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promot- 
ing effective  programs  under  this  title,  or 

(2t  involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
federally  assisted.  State,  or  local  programs 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  have  un- 
usual promise  In  promoting  a  comprehensive 
or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
persons  wi'.h  bajlc  educational  deficiencies 
The  Commissioner  shall  establish  procedures 
for  making  gran'^  under  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Pederal  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  coBtB 
of  such  projects  wherever  feasible  and  not  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  thla  «ub- 
■•ctlon 

(c  I  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide (directly  or  by  contrstcti  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  or  universities.  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide,  training  to  per- 
sons engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  per- 
sonnel In  adult  education  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  with 
■uch  stipends  and  allowances,  If  any  (Includ- 
ing traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Cominlssloner  may  by 
regulation  determine 

Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Basic 

Education 

Sec    310.    lai    The   President  shall,    within 

ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title  appoint 

a    National    Advisory    Committee    on    <UluU 

Basic  Education 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  shall 
have  eight  members,  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man, and  seven  other  members  who  shall  to 
the  eitent  possible,  include  pers<ons  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  field  of  adult  education. 
State  and  local  public  school  offlclals  and 
other  persons  having  special  knowledge  and 
experience  or  qualifications  with  re«p>ect  to 
adult  basic  education  and  persons  represent- 
ative of  the  general  public  Such  Advisory 
Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year 

(c)  The  -Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  !n  the  administration  of 
this  title,  including  policies  and  procedures 
gOTsmlng  the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  306  and  policies  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, and  to  effectuate  the  coordination  of 
programs  under  this  title  and  other  programs 
offering  adult  education  activities  and  serv- 
ices 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  review 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
adult  basic  education  program  and  other  fed- 
erally supported  adult  education  programs 
as  they  relate  to  adult  basic  education,  make 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  and 
make  annual  reports  to  the  President  of  lu 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changsa  in  this  title 
and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to  adult  '^lu- 
oation  activities  and  services)  T^.;  ^Te^l- 
dent  shall  transmit  each  suc'i  report  to  the 
Congress  together  with  his  comments  and 
rvcommendatlons  Tbe  B«r.retary  of  Health. 
Sducatlon.  and  Welfare  s^^all  ooordlnate  the 
work  of  this  commltt««  vrtth  tbal  of  other  re- 
I*t«d  advisory  ooaunltl««s. 

(ei  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Who  are  not  regular  full-tlms  ampioyees  of 
U»  0nlt«d  States,  shall,  while  serving  oo 
the  business  of  the  Committee  be  entitled 
to    receive    compensation    at    rates    Qxed    by 


the  Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  »100 
per  day.  Including  travel  time,  and.  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  memtwrs  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persona  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

if  I  The  Commissioner  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  Uj 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Commissioner  shall.  In  addi- 
tion, make  available  l<-i  the  Advisory  Com- 
mltt«e  sucn  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions 

(g)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Committee  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  !5ec- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  head  of  such  agency. 

Administration 

Sec  3U  ta)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  of  his  funeUons  under 
this  title,  except  the  making  of  regulations, 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  OlBce  of 
Education 

(bi  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Inderal  Oovemment  and  of 
any  other  fwbllc  or  nonprofit  agency  or  In- 
stitution In  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  he^  there<of 
Federal  control  prohibited 

Sec.  313  I  a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Dnlted  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished Instructional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  school  system 

lb)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education  Is  authorized  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
adult  education  advisory  committees  in  order 
to  improve  reportmg  of  State  and  local  ad- 
ministration of  programs  under  this  title 
Such  local  and  State  advisory  committees 
may  be  existing  groups  or  especially  estab- 
lished by  State  and  local  administrators  of 
the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro- 
gram Is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community 

Limitation 
Sec  313  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  educational  program,  activity, 
or  service  related  to  sectarian  instruction  or 
religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  means  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution  whose  pro- 
gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  reli- 
gious vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

Appropn-latlons  Authorized 
Ssc  314  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated MO  000, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  19«7  and  »60.000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  IBflS,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Utle. 

Repealer 
3ec     IIS    Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Btonotnlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  repealed 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  today  I 
brlrig  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  a  bill  amending,  extend- 


ing, and.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, improving  Public  Law  89-10.  the 
historic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekl- 
ucatlon  Act  which  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  on  April  11.  1966. 

The  statute  which  we  are  engaged  in 
now  perfecting,  through  projects  funded 
under  title  I  of  that  act.  in  fiscal  year 
1966  opened  educational  opportunities 
to  educationally  deprived  youngsters  in 
58,155  separate  schools.  These  projects 
served  more  than  13  8  million  children. 
Included  in  that  figure  are  children  who 
received  benefits  from  more  than  one 
project. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  each  one  of  us  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  full 
committee,  that,  starting  with  the  first 
year  of  President  Kennedy's  adminis- 
tration, we  have  made  such  miracu- 
lous— and  that  is  President  Johnson  .s 
language— progre.ss  In  achieving  the 
passage  of  Federal  education  k-gl.slatlon. 

Senators  have  heard  me  say  it  befort . 
but  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  corLsid- 
eratlon  of  this  bill  I  want  to  say  it  again, 
that  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  bill  come.s 
from  the  omnibus  education  bill.  S  580. 
which  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege,  at 
hLS  request,  of  introducing  for  President 
Kennedy  in  the  88th  Congress. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  original  coii- 
ference  v,lth  the  President,  for  he.  too. 
was  then  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  strat- 
egy that  we  should  follow  In  the  con- 
sideration of  education  legislation.  I 
completely  agreed  with  him  and  enthu- 
siastically carried  out  his  Instructions 
that  we  ought  to  Introduce  an  omnibiio 
bill,  s«?e  how  the  reaction  was  on  the 
Hill,  start  hearings,  and  then,  at  a  lat^T 
date,  decide  on  our  parliamentary 
strategy 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucrl  will  rcmemtter  this,  because  he 
joined  ne  in  a  long  conference  with 
President  Kennedy  about  education  leg- 
islation strategy, 

I  Introdu.-'ed  the  bill.  We  started  the 
hearings  Some  time  later,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr,  YarborouchI  wili 
recall,  we  had  a  conference  with  the 
President.  I  told  the  President  that.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
eet  to  a  vote  on  the  omnibus  bill  that 
year,  but  that  we  ought  to  complete  the 
hearings  on  the  omnibus  bill.  We  com- 
pleted the  hearings  on  the  omnibus  bill 

Then  It  was  decided,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  President,  that  I  should 
offer  the  bill  segment  by  segment.  That 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  my  President.  How  well  I  re- 
member saying.  "I  want  to  pledge  you, 
Mr  President,  if  you  will  agree  with  this 
legislative  policy.  I  shall  get  to  a  vote.  If 
it  Is  humanly  possible,  on  each  1  of  the 
24  segments  of  the  omnibus  bill  during 
the  first  term  of  your  service  in  ofUce " 

Only  the  tragic  loss  of  the  President 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  that  pledge 
of  mine  during  the  first  4  years,  al- 
though, to  the  credit  of  the  present  Pres- 
ident, let  me  say,  In  the  first  conference 
I  had  with  President  Johrwon.  he  reiter- 
ated what  he  had  iild  Immediately  upon 
takln*  offlce — that  our  responsibility  Is 
to  continue  the  great  program  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 
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Last  year,  although  it  wa*  not  within 
the  4  years  I  said  I  could  deliver  for  him, 
we  took  the  last  vote  on  the  last  segment 
of  President  Kennedy  s  omnibus  educa- 
tion program  last  year.  We  did  not  pass 
that  program  in  the  same  form  we  in- 
troduced It.  but  that  was  not  expected  by 
any  of  us,  Including  the  President  him- 
self. We  did  not.  however,  lose  a  basic 
principle  of  the  Kennedy  program.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  when  we  com- 
pleted our  job  last  year  on  Federal  edu- 
cation legislation  we  had  been  able  to 
deliver  on  the  principles  of  the  omnibus 
program  that  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  introduce  at  ih&  request  of 
President  Kennedy. 

We  meet  today  on  the  next  chapter 
that,  we  are  called  upon  to  write  In  the 
field  of  Federal  education  legislation.  At 
the  ver>'  beginning  of  this  debate — and 
I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  a  historic  de- 
bate as  far  as  the  future  of  the  schools 
of  this  country  Is  concerned— I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  once  again  is  not  going  to 
take  his  eyes  off  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  ^s  we  consider  this  bill.  I  am 
not  goli..  to  lift  my  eyes  from  the  human 
values  of  those  boys  and  girls  and  fix 
them  on  the  American  dollar  sign. 
Money  Is  of  secondary  importance,  and 
It  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  Senate 
as  a  secondary  matter,  when  It  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  consideration  of 
human  values  Human  values  are  much 
more  precious  to  the  people  now  living— 
and  to  future  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls — than  any  proposal  to  ele- 
vate to  primary  Importance  In  this  de- 
bate the  saving  of  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  human  values. 

So  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  let 
me  serve  notice  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  not  Join  In  any  proposals 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  offered  to  sacrifice 
human  values  for  dollars. 

Let  me  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate,  say  to  my  President,  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident, save  your  money  elsewhere  than 
at  the  expense  of  the  human  values  of 
American  boys  and  girls  who  need  the 
educational  services  this  bill  seeks  to 
provide  them," 

At  the  outset  of  the  debate  let  me  say 
to  my  President.  "Mr.  President,  pay  for 
your  war  in  Vietnam  by  bringing  up  a 
ta.x  bill  that  puts  the  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  that  war  on  those  who 
are  collecting  blood  money  by  way  of  any 
profits  they  are  making  from  the  killing." 
I  want  my  President  to  know  that  I 
shall  not  support  any  proposal  as  his 
spokesman  here  In  the  Senate,  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  anyone  else 
In  this  Government  to  cut  this  bill  at  the 
expense  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country.  They  need  the  educational 
services  provided  in  the  bill.  We  have 
cut  it  in  committee  to  the  lowest  amount 
that  we  can  justify  cutting  it,  and  yet 
continue  to  protect  the  educational  needs 
of  this  country. 

I  thought  It  would  be  best,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  join  this  Issue  now,  at  the 
yery  beginning  of  the  debate.  I  well 
know  what  Is  going  on  In  the  cloakrooau 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  what  I  shall  un- 
wubtedly   be  confronted  with*  aa  the 


manager  of  this  bill,  in  regard  to  amend- 
ments.   I  am  ready  to  meet  them. 

I  say  to  my  administration,  "You  will 
have  to  answer  for  It,  Mr.  President,  out 
in  the  hustings  of  America,  if ,  as  a  result 
of  any  action  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  schoolchildren  of  America  are  made 
the  sacrificial  victims.  If  they  are  sacri- 
ficed In  order  to  get  some  quick  money  to 
pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  you  must 
answer  for  it.  You  ought  to  get  the 
money  from  a  tax  bill.  It  should  have 
been  here  weeks  ago,  providing  a  tax 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  American 
citizens  to  pay." 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon, 
whose  leadership  in  all  legislation  In- 
volving the  field  of  education,  for  the 
past  5  years,  has  been  outstanding.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, he  has  been  the  Senate's  foremost 
advocate  of  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  as  well  as  to 
higher  education. 

I  approve  his  statement  that  he  will 
oppose  any  cuts  In  this  bill.  I  Intend  to 
support  him  in  his  opposition  to  cutting 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as  a 
tninlmal  amount  to  try  to  keep  education 
moving  forward  in  America.  I  regard 
our  duty  to  educate  the  youth  of  America 
as  the  foremost  duty  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— local.  State,  and  National.  I 
think  no  other  activity  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
approaches  this  area  in  importance  to  the 
welfare,  the  growth,  the  development. 
and  the  strength  of  America. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  As  he  well  knows,  this  bill,  as 
we  bring  It  to  the  Senate  today,  contains 
the  imprint  of  his  statesmanship  In  a 
good  many  sections.  He  proposed  sev- 
eral amendments  which  were  adopted  by 
the  committee  after  he  had  ably  pre- 
sented them,  in  a  manner  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  In  our  minds  that  they 
would  constitute  improvements  to  the 
bill. 

(Mr.  Hakris  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.   BaaWEDY   of  New   York.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  education.  Not  only 
since  my  arrival  in  the  Senate,  but  long 
before  I  arrived  here,  I  have  known  that 
the  far-reaching  legislation  passed  in 
this  field  would  not  have  been  possible 
were  It  not  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to  the  matter 
of  cuts  In  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  that  the  commitment  we 
made  eaiiier  in  the  year  that  we  were 
not  going  to  make  the  poor,  the  dispos- 
sessed, and  the  deprived  In  the  Dnlted 
States  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  has 
been  broken.  We  have  not  kept  that 
promise  and  commitment.  I  think  that 
fact  was  quite  clearly  demonstrated  yes- 
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terday,  when  we  cut  back  on  the  poverty 
program. 

The  poor  in  the  United  States  are  pay- 
ing for  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  wealthy.  I 
think  we  put  ourselves  on  record  In  that 
connection  yesterday,  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  the  debate,  and  the 
vote.  I  think  it  was  a  very  bad  mistake. 
We  will  pay  for  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
I  think,  as  we  become  more  and  more 
concerned  about  the  disturbances,  the 
lawlessness,  and  the  disorder  that  take 
place  here  in  the  United  States,  and  won- 
der what  we  can  do  about  It.  We  showed 
yesterday  what  we  were  prepared  to  do, 
when  we  cut  that  appropriation  $750 
million,  where  we  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port and  help  of  the  administration  In 
our  effort  to  keep  the  extra  $750  million 
for  Headstart  and  for  job  training. 

I  regret  that.  I  think  that  was  a  bad 
mistake  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  did  not  keep  the  commit- 
ment made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  support  the  effort  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  make  in  the 
field  of  education  in  the  next  few  days. 
I  think  it  is  essential. 

I  think  that  if  the  amount  to  be  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  Is  cut,  we  will 
once  again  be  making  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  it  pay  for  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam. 

That  Is  what  was  said  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
message,  that  we  would  not  follow  such 
a  course  of  action.  If  we  cut  the  amount 
to  be  provided  in  the  legislation,  we  will 
be  doing  just  that. 

We  will  have  to  make  cuts.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
will  have  some  tax  legislation.  I  think 
the  tax  legislation  should  be  introduced 
now  and  that  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  legislate  on  the  matter,  as  I 
said  before.  But,  If  we  make  cuts,  If  we 
are  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  have  any  Increase  of  taxes, 
I  think  It  will  be  a  case  of  making  those 
who  can  least  afford  it,  our  young  peo- 
ple and  the  poor,  pay  the  price. 

We  should  make  cuts  in  other  areas, 
whether  it  Is  the  space  program — which 
I  am  committed  to  and  which  President 
Klennedy  was  committed  to  and  which  I 
feel  Is  so  Important  to  the  United 
States — whether  It  is  the  highway  pro- 
gram or  any  other  program  which  would 
not  affect  human  beings  and  those  who 
do  not  have  spokesmen  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Those  are  the  areas,  in  my  judgment, 
in  which  cuts  should  be  made.  If  we 
can  spend  $3  billion  on  dogs  in  the 
United  States  in  1965,  we  can  spend 
more  money  to  help  those  who  need  help, 
to  help  the  helpless  who  live  In  our 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
begin  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  argument  he  makes  Is  unanswerable. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  following  his  leadership  on  this  mat- 
ter and  many  other  matters  since  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

As  we  discussed  the  amoimts  contained 
In  the  pending  bill  in  the  subcommittee 
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an/j  In  the  full  committee,  the  brilliance 
and  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  m  oppoBltlon  to  some  proposals 
that  were  made  for  cuts  made  It  possible 
for  us  to  prevail  and  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  these  figures 
contained  In  the  bill. 

As  I  shall  say  as  the  debate  progresses. 
these  figures  are  supportable  by  the  fig- 
ures Senators  have  on  their  desks 

The  logic  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  this  afternoon  ls  inescap- 
able I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  to  live  through  another  black  day 
such  as  we  lived  through  yesterday  when 
the  poor  of  this  country,  by  the  cuts  that 
were  made  In  the  poverty  bill,  in  my 
Judgment,  were  treated  to  a  gross  injus- 
tice by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  is  not  the  end.  We 
have  not  seen  the  end  of  it  In  my  judg- 
ment, cuts  of  that  type  will  cost  the 
American  people,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, many  times  the  so-called  savmgs  in- 
volved In  the  cuts 

Any  cut  in  the  amount  contained  in 
the  pending  bill  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  many  times  the  so-called  sav- 
ings of  the  cuts 

It  is  about  time  that  the  .American 
people  stop  and  give  consideration  to 
their  best  interests  and  make  it  clear  to 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  coun- 
try that  they  want  no  more  of  the  short- 
sightedness that  prevailed  In  connection 
with  the  poverty  bill  yesterday 

Mr  President.  I  regret  that  I  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  raise  thLs  l-ssue 
at  the  very  beginning  of  my  remarks,  but 
I  think  that  is  the  time  to  raise  It  We 
ought  to  go  Into  this  debate  with  a  head- 
on  collision  as  far  as  those  are  conct  rned 
that  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  we 
can  sacrifice  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  school  children  of  America  In 
order  to  save  a  f***  million  dollars  to 
pour  into  a  killing  program  in  Asia  that. 
as  the  Senate  well  knows.  I  completely 
disapprove  of  and  consider  to  be  un- 
justifiable and  unconscionable  How- 
ever, as  long  as  we  are  doing  It.  we  have 
to  pay  for  It  I  am  for  paying  for  it. 
and  I  am  for  paying  for  it  with  a  tax 
bill  that  taxes  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  pay 

The  schoolchildren  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  pay  They  are.  In  effect,  cry- 
ing out  for  the  educational  opportunity 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  them  to  be- 
come employable  after  they  leave  school 
to  earn  the  money  that  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pay  taxes  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  local  oommunltles  of 
this  country  They  will  be  able  to  pay 
taxes  far  in  excess  of  what  they  would 
hare  been  able  to  pay  If  we  had  not  of- 
fered them  the  schooling  that  this  bill 
seeks  to  give  to  them. 

We  know,  as  we  will  point  out  in  the 
debate,  that  Just  mathematically,  school 
dropouts  do  not  become  tax  assets  to  the 
American  people.  As  we  provide  the  op- 
portunity that  makes  It  possible  to  de- 
velop to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
the  intellectual  potential  of  the  youth  of 
this  country,  we  are  not  spending  money 
We  are  making  a  sound  investment  in 
our  economy  that  repays  itself  over  and 
over  s«aln  through  the  taxes  derived 


fro*n  the  increased  earnings  of  educated 
men  and  women  which  they  could  not 
pay  If  they  did  not  have  the  education 

As  the  Senators  have  heard  me  say  in 
past  years,  and  also  early  Ui  this  debate, 
let  us  kK  that  premise  out  and  let  my 
colleagues  tlial  want  to  gut  this  bill 
answer  it  I  wait  with  interest  for  an 
answer  There  is  no  answer  to  it.  My 
opponents  cannot  add  2  and  2  with  re- 
spect to  this  charge  and  get  any  other 
figure  but  4 

Mr  President,  tills  matter  is  very  im- 
portant I  am  sorry  that  this  Is  being 
considered  in  the  rush  In  which  we  are 
forced  to  act  in  these  closing  days  of 
the  session 

I  .said  yesterday  that  we  ought  to  go 
home  and  come  back  afUT  tlie  election 
If  we  were  to  go  home  Euid  listen  to  the 
people,  in  my  judgment,  our  legislative 
course  of  action  would  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  might  very  well  be  if  we 
should  continue  the  unfortunate  prece- 
dent of  yesterday 

Mr  President.  I  have  great  confidence 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
now  going  to  recognize  tliat  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  bill  in  which  we  must 
authorize  the  amount  that  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  hearing  record  It  now  is  my 
duty  to  make  the  case  for  the  bill  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  that  was  made  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  I  have  no  doubt 
of  what  we  will  do  if  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  the  facts.  That  Ls  the  obligation  of 
the  Senate  The  obligation  of  every  one 
of  my  colleairues  Is  to  vote  here  on  the 
facts  and  test  those  facts  against  what 
they  .show  tht  public  lnt4:'rest  U)  be  The 
public  interest  is  demonstrably  on  the 
side  of  the  pending  bill 

I  propoee  now,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  to  as- 
sume that  burden  of  proof,  and  we  do 
have  the  burden  of  proof  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assume  It 

First  let  me  show  the  participation 
last  year  in  the  title  I  program  of  Public 
Law  8»-10 

In  order  that  each  Senator  may  know- 
how  his  9UlU-  fared  under  the  bill  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  table  No  1. 
found  on  page  2  of  the  committee  report, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie  Record,  as 
follows 

Taj«l«  I  — Nurnber  of  par tv^ipattng  schools 
arid  cMldren  under  t\tie  I.  Public  Lax£ 
«y  10.  t\e  S^mentary  arid  Secondary  Edu- 
ration  Act  of  19«S.  fiscal  year  1968 


T4BL*  I  — Surnber  o/  participating  schools 
and  children  under  title  I.  Public  Law 
89-10.  the  glementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation .Act  of  1965,  fiscal  year  1966 — Con. 
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I  Nunitier  of  partldpaUng  Kbools.  In  most  casus  il: 
rcj)n"Sf  nls  an  undupllc»t*d  count  of  schools  in  the  schi 
districts  with  children  In  title  1  [>roJect». 

■  Nuinlier  of  partlrlpunu  This  represents  a  dupllcat-  ! 
count  f>f  parUcHMuVi  siruw  partin patlon  counU  w.-. 
ot)talti«*1  on  »  project  t>a«l.i 

Mr  MORSE.  The  other  titles  of  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-10  have  also  been  considered 
m  S.  3046  S  3046.  moreover,  covers  also 
in  title  II,  the  impacted  areas  legLsla- 
tion.  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874 
and  it  contains  new  programs  in  aid  of 
handicapped  children  and  expanded 
coverage  providing  assistance  to  Stat'  - 
operated  schools  educating  orphans  a.'.d 
delinquents,  and  additional  aid  to  public 
schools  charged  with  the  education  of 
foster  children 

Under  the  terms  of  title  III  of  S.  3046 
adult  basic  education,  a  program  estab- 
lished originally  under  title  II-B  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  authorities,  is 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  placed  un- 
der the  OCttce  of  Education. 

The  cost  of  the  various  components  of 
the  bill  may  seem  high,  but  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  seeking  to  achieve — a  belter 
educaUon  for  those  of  our  children  who 
need  It  the  moet — this  is  an  investment 
in  our  human  resources.  Human,  social 
and  economic  assets  created  by  our  tax 
dollar  in  these  areas  will  repay  us  more 
than  tenfold. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
slK>rt  summary  of  the  principal  provi- 
sions, which  appears  on  pa^es  4  throu^b 


8  of  the  Senate  report,  be  printed,  and 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  there  appear  table 
na  from  page  9  of  the  report,  which 
is  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  costs 
of  the  various  components  of  this  bill  as 
contrasted  to  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  introduced  and  the 
House  companion  bill,  H.R.  13161. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.    SHORT    SUMMABT    OF    THE    PEIWCIPAI,    PKOVI- 
SIONS    OF    TTTLE    1    OF    S.    3048,    AS    RKPORTKO, 

AMENDING    PUBLIC    LJVW    89-10 

S    3046.   as  reported,   If  enacted,   would — 
(a)    Amend  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
U)65  by— 

I  i )  clianging  the  formula  for  tlie  com- 
putation of  benefits  from  a  $2,000  per  annum 
f.imlly  Income  factor  and  the  1962  aid  for 
dependent  children  base,  now  in  the  present 
l.^w.  for  fiscal  year  1967  to  »2.5O0  per  annum 
with  use  of  1965  aid  for  dependent  children 
fipires  For  fiscal  year  1968  the  income  fac- 
tor would  be  raised  to  a  M.OOO  family  Income 
base  and  current  aid  for  dependent  children 
figures  (the  estimated  coet  of  the  new  for- 
mula would  be  $1,667  billion  lex  fiscal  year 
1967); 

(2)  providing  an  option,  that  &a  of  July  1, 
n'67  states  may  choose,  as  a  formula  factor 
la  the  compuUtlon  of  grants,  either  half  the 
State  average  or  half  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  (the  coet  of  title  I  In 
fiscal  year  196«  would  be  $2  28  billion); 

(3)  establishing  an  authorization  of  not 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  title  I  to  fund  grants  to  cover 
p.'ojects  In  schools  on  reservations  for  Indian 
ri.Udren  operated  by  the  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  for  schools  In  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific; 

(4 1  providing  a  grant  program  of  special 
a.sslstance  to  the  Slates  to  assist  them  In 
educating  the  children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  AM  - 
3:*4.400: 

i5i  authorizing  grants  to  ftjind  programs 
f.  r  children  In  State  schools  for  orphans  and 
Slate  correctional  Institutions  and  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  school  districts  based  upon 
roster  children  attending  such  schools  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $74,837,000; 

<i>  recommending  amendments  clarifying 
the  definition  of  average  per  pupil  expendl- 
t.ire  In  the  States,  directing  the  use  of  the 
nio.st  recent  aid  for  dependent  children  data 
iv.iilable  after  June  30.  1966,  repealing  the 
provision  In  the  basic  act  for  special  incen- 
tive grants  (at  a  saving  of  an  estimated  cost 
of  $320  million),  clarifying  sections  of  the 
basic  law  with  respect  to  making  provUlon 
for  special  needs  of  handicapped  children  In 
construction  authorized  under  title  I,  clarl- 
f.ving  the  computation  of  payments  for  State 
administrative  expenses,  and  providing  a 
more  current  base  for  determining  mainte- 
nance of  effort  by  States; 

i7)  providing  authority  for  making  agree- 
ments to  make  grants,  if  appropriation  blllt 
for  authorized  purposes  have  not  been  en- 
acted by  April  1  of  the  fiscal  year:  and  con- 
tinuing and  revising  provisions  In  the  act 
for  adjustments  where  necessitated  by  ap- 
propriation acts; 

"ii  revising  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  National   Advisory  Council;   and 

(9i  broadening  the  definition  of  local  edu- 
Mtionai  agency  and  providing  a  more  precise 
aefinltlon  of  the  term,  "current  expendi- 
tures." 

ibi  Amend  title  II  of  PubUc  Law  8»-10 
Which  relates  to  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 

by   - 

I ;  1  increasing  the  authorization  from  the 
f«cotnmended  $105  to  $125  million  tor  the 
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current  fiscal  year  and  providing  that  $150 
miUlon  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968; 

(3)  proyldlng  an  authorization  for  an 
amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  title  II  to  be  used  to  provide 
library  serricee  for  Indian  chUdren  and  chil- 
dren In  the  territories  and  dependencies;  and 

(3)  retaining  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  for 
fiscal  year  1968  t^e  present  provision  of  the 
act  permitting  5  percent  of  the  amounts  to 
be  used  by  the  States  for  administration  of 
the  program  with  the  proviso  that  no  State 
may  receive  less  than  $50,000  for  this  purpose 
and  directing  that  this  amount  may  be 
shared  with  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
maintenance  of  records  covering  the  distri- 
bution of  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials. 

(c)  Title  m  of  Public  Law  89-10  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  increasing  the  authorization  for  the 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  from  $100 
to  $200  million  and  providing  $250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(2)  authorizing  BAI  schools  and  for  out- 
lying territories  an  appropriation  for  each 
fiscal  year  of  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  year; 

(3)  providing  that  facilities  constructed 
under  thU  title  will  be  usable  by  handicapped 
persons; 

(4)  requiring  that  25  percent  of  a  State's 
apportionment  shall  be  used  to  fund  projects 
approved  by  State  educational  agencies;  and 

(5)  adding  a  new  section  to  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  Commissioner  to  give  special 
consideration  to  the  application  of  anv  local 
educational  agency  which  is  making  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  un- 
able to  meet  critical  educational  needs.  In- 
cluding preschool  education,  or  any  other 
condition  that  has  imposed  a  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  agency. 

(d)  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  89-10  is 
amended  to  permit  the  Commissioner  to 
carry  out  research  training  by  contract  as 
well  as  grant  and  to  permit  hUn  to  make 
such  contracts  with  private  profltmaking  or- 
ganizations. Amendments  to  this  new  title 
also  include  consolidation  of  previous  au- 
thorities and  amendments  to  the  definition 
of  construction,  permitting  the  Commissioner 
to  acquire  existing  structures. 

(e)  TiUe  V  of  Public  Law  89-10  is  amended 
by  increasing  the  authorization  for  this  title 
from  $26  million  to  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  to  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  The  committee  further  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  matching  provision  In  exist- 
ing law  through  fiscal  year  1968. 

(f)  Public  Law  89-10  U  amended  to  In- 
clude a  new  title  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children:  $150  million  for  this  pur- 
pose was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
$260  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  A  State's  allotment  for  this  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  a  population  formula 
of  the  number  of  children  in  the  age  groups 
3  to  21  to  finance  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  and  related  needs  of 
handicapped  children  tliroughout  the  State 
which  are  of  sufflcient  size,  scope,  and  quality 
as  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress  toward  meeting  thoee  needs.  It  is  a 
State  plan  program  which  includes  provisions 
for  the  acquisition  of  eqtiipment  and,  where 
necessary,  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties. A  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  U  established  to  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  programs  for  the 
handicapped  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  In  addition,  a  bureau  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  handicapped  is 
establiahed  within  the  Office  of  Education  to 
administer  this  and  other  programs  of  edu- 
cation, training,  or  research  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

(g)  "intle  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  redesignated  as  title 
vu  and  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
to  proTlde  for  the  financing  ot  a  program  of 


dissemination  of  educational  research  find- 
ings; $1,500,000  Is  authorized  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

n.    AMENDMENTS     TO     rMPACTKD     AREAS 
LEGISLATION 

Title  II  of  S.  3046  is  concerned  with 
amendments  to  impacted  areas  legislation, 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  The  committee 
did  not  accept  the  administration  reconamen- 
datlon  to  curtail  this  program;  rather.  It 
broadened  the  eligibility  for  these  programs 
by  a  series  of  amendments  and  in  the  process 
clarified  existing  law  to  permit  more  efficient 
administration  of  the  program  through  the 
elimination  of  Inequities. 

( a )    For  PubUc  Law  874  that — 

(1)  the  present  3-percent-ellglbillty  re- 
quirement be  modified  to  read  3  percent  or 
1.000  children  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

( 2  )  the  administration  amendment  for  de- 
termining local  contribution  rate  be  accepted 
other  than  the  elimination  of  the  National 
and  State  average  options  but  delayed  the 
effective  date  until  July  1,  1967; 

(3)  administration  amendments  provid- 
ing that  children  of  men  In  the  uniformed 
services  shall  be  deemed  to  reside  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  for  the 
purpose  Of  computation  of  the  benefits  to 
the  local  school  district; 

(4 1  an  amendment  relating  to  payments 
for  children  moving  Into  an  area  as  a  result 
of  an  International  boundary  relrscatlon  be 
added  to  existing  law; 

( 5 )  all  Federal  payments  be  deducted  from 
gross  entitlements  on  the  same  basis  and  that 
deductions  because  of  other  Federal  pay- 
ments which  amount  to  $1,000  or  less  are  to 
be  disregarded; 

( 6 )  the  statute  be  amended  so  that  an  ap- 
propriation for  one  fiscal  year  be  available 
through  the  following  year; 

(7)  the  act  be  amended  to  make  further 
provision  In  the  case  where  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  cannot  or  will  not  educate 
children  living  on  Federal  property; 

(8)  the  act  be  amended  to  extend  to  all 
property  the  provision  which  permits  Fed- 
eral property  used  for  housing  to  t>e  counted 
as  Federal  property  for  1  year  after  transfer 
to  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  an  amendment  which  would  repeal  the 
exclusion  of  certain  pro{>ertles  from  the 
definition  of  Federal  property. 

(b)  For  the  Public  Law  815,  amendments 
which,  if  enacted  would — 

(1)  extend  the  temporary  provisions  of  the 
act  for  2  years; 

(2)  reduce  the  percentage  increase  re- 
quired for  eligibility  and  lengthen  the  in- 
crease period  to  4  years; 

(3)  reduce  the  non-Federal  growth  re- 
quirement to  a  lVji%  per  year  requirement; 

(4)  extend  the  time  for  determining  the 
number  of  unhoused  children  for  2  years  be- 
yond the  increase  period; 

(5)  make  permanent  those  provisions  of 
the  statute  relating  to  Indians  living  on  res- 
ervations; 

(6)  provide  that  children  who  have  a  par- 
ent In  the  uniformed  services  will  be  con- 
sidered as  federally  connected; 

(7)  make  payments  on  the  basis  of  chil- 
dren moving  into  an  area  as  a  result  of  an 
international  boundary  relocation; 

(8)  provide  for  transfer  of  title  to  facili- 
ties located  on  Federal  properties  to  the  local 
educational  agency  where  it  is  in  the  Federal 
Interest  to  do  so; 

(9)  make  further  provisions  in  the  case 
where  a  local  educational  agency  cannot  or 
win  not  educate  children  living  on  Federal 
property; 

(10)  provide  an  amendment  which  would 
repeal  the  exclusion  of  certain  properties 
from  the  definition  of  Federal  property; 

(11)  provide  that  minimum  school  facili- 
ties be  usable  by  handicapped  persons;  and 

( 12 )  Include  American  Samoa  In  the  defi- 
nition of  a  State. 
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ADCLT    EDUCATION 

3     3<H<5    makes    provui' 


m 

Tllle  ni  of  3  3<Hfl  makes  provui-.n  f'-T 
tr&nsferrlng  to  the  Oommlaaloner  'f  Bdira- 
tloi)  autborltlea  he  now  exercises  on  deleK*- 
tlon  from  tiie  Director  of  tbe  Office  >f  Ei..- 
nomJc  OpfKjrtunlty  fur  adult  baalc  educdti  r. 
and  U  repeals  title  11  B  of  the  Ecvjiiorr. .  : 
Opportunity  \ci 

If  enacted  as  recommended  by  the  ci.m- 
mlttee.  title  III  of  3  3046  would  become  the 
Adult  Education  Act  A  1966  The  purpose  nf 
this  title  is  to  provide  authority  to  enour- 
age  and  expand  basic  educatlijna:  pfigrwr-.s 
for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome  Er-.^liah 


edui-Atlon  In  prepiiratlon  of  fx-cupalloiial 
t.-rtiriinij  and  niure  profitable  einpinvment 
.■i.-ul  to  be«;ome  iiujre  pniduotlve  ajul  fsp"  r.- 
s;b.e    ■'. ti.^ens 

Kurty  million  dollars  wKi  b<?  .mthfrlzed  t<.> 
t)«  appropriated  for  the  ;  "^7  fl.vii;  vear  and 
160  million  Is  authorized  f  r  rtsoiil  year  1968 
Not  lese  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  20 
pjercent  of  the  sums  appropriated  are  re- 
served for  sepyclal  project*  and  teacher  train- 
ing, the  remainder  of  the  sums  to  be  allotted 
among  the  States  upon  a  {xjpulatlon  ba«la  of 
the  number  of  adulta  who  have  completed 
not  more  than  Ave  grades  of  school  These 
sums  would  be  expended  for  programs  under 


a  titate  plan  which  affords  assurance  of  sub- 
stantial pro((re«8  toward  ciuxylng  out  the 
piirp<««*  jf  the  Adult  Education  .Act 

This  title  ■■,'.  the  bill  further  provides  for  an 
.Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Adult  Education  lo 
ftdvuse  the  CommLssloiier  of  Education  In  the 
prf'par;itlon  of  general  regulations  arid  with 
resfiect  to  policy  matters  Provlslonfi  con- 
tained In  the  Utie  prohibit  Federal  control 
of  the  pnjgram  and  the  eetablUshmei.t  of  local 
adult  eduiation  odvlstjry  co.iiinlttees  U  en- 
couraged No  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
made  for  any  educational  program,  acllvltj 
or  service  relating  to  se<-tarlan  Instruction  or 
religious  worship  or  that  which  Is  provlde<i 
by  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 


language  limitations,  to   Improve  their  basic 

T.\m.E  II.v       '  'frpurxAorii   oj  esUmoltd  cosU,  flemtntary  and  secondary  education,  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968 — Adminislratio 

Senate  committee,  and  Houae  committee  reported  versions 
(In  thousanils  of  dollnrsl 


Flsealyear 

Administra- 
tion bill 
authorlia- 
ttoo 

Senate  blU  (S.  3046)  au- 
thorization as  reported 
by  commtttoe 

House  bUl  (H  R.  13161 1 

Flsralyear 
19S7 

FlscsJyear 
1968 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

Total 

1.648.078 

I.764.0SB 

2, 716.  610 

3. 649. 706 

1186,778 

3.653.417 

I. 

Amendments  to  PubUe  Law  80-10  (total) 

1.161.000 

1.648.666 

2.188.819 

3.072.906 

1. 677. 378 

3.  047.  517 

A     Title  I  total  '                                                         .- -- 

«60,000 

1.271.668 

1. 667.  660 

2. 291, 406 

1.392.378 

2.247.517 

1.  Bask  formula  (children  tnm  low-income  Camlltes,  handicapped 
chiJilran    iniffrutofA' chlklrcn)                                            --   . -- 

990,000 

l.Z71,«W 

'1.888.811 
12,632 

>1.878,8M 

« 1,260. 301 
«H661 

•1.878.834 

■>     T*r»r4atinff  AVliC* 

3a94i 
28,416 
41,210 

34a  267 

4    InotudMi  orT>hans  and  dollDauentP                           -         ................ 

28,416 
41,210 

28,416 

28.416 

B    Title  II 

100,000 
71^000 

iT.oob" 

106.000 
16a  000 

2i666 

128,760 
206,000 

36.'666' 

164,600 
1.600 

164.600 
257.600 

6a~666 

2S7.00O 
2.000 

106.000 
15a  000 

36,666 

17^000 

C   Title  III                                      . .— 

675.0(10 

D  Title  IV  (coopttsUTe  raassreht  

«  Title  V 

W    Title  \'I  (handicaDoedl                         ..     

66,(»i 

O.  Di59eminatk>D  of  mtormattoo 

11 

397,078 

206.400 

A     Ptibllc  Uw  874 

B    Ptiblk  I^w  818 

347.000 
6a  078 

183,400 
22,900 

430.200 
68,000 

40.000 

468.800 
88,000 

60.000 

461.400 
68.000 

480  '  ■  1 

UI. 

peanng  on 
and  19.  23 

at   thi.s   p<)i 


•  $3,000  base. 

•  82,000  bate. 

with  their  appropriate  headlng.s,  .since 
these  are  State-by-Statc  distribution 
figures  which  I  feel  will  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  will  bv  a 
point  of  reference  from  time  to  'ime  d ur- 


>  Does  not  Include  1  paroent  State  admlnlstral  iye  expenses. 
■  $3,300  base. 

Mr     MORSE      Mr     President.     :    a.sk 

unanimous  consent   that  th.e  tabie-i  ap- 

pa«es  3.   15.   16.  and   17.    18. 

28    33    35,  and  48  be  printed 

It    in   my    remarks,    together 

T.\BU«  ll.—  Etttmated  ffrnntt  under  lille  I,  Public  Laic  S'J-W,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 


Ina;   the  cour.se  of  our  con.sldrration  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  obji-ction.  the  tablts 
were  ordereti  to  be  printed  in  tl»e  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 

Flsealyear 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

19(7  > 

1908  > 

1967  ■ 

1968  > 

Fntted  States  an'.   "it.v!fi2  -vha     

n.  667. 669, 860 

$2,  291. 404, 680 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Con. 

$6. 018. 429 

10. 646. 688 

1.602,285 

2,492,963 

$7, 094.  1" 

i.eaai7\83» 

1228,841.283 

Nebraska  

18.  fir.  w- 

Nerada. 

l,%Mi  i" 

A  .-iMima 

44,  77a  089 

84.672.439 

New  Hampshire 

3.44X  !•^ 

Alan** - 

2,988,417 

3. 361. 686 

.New  Jersey - 

37,686,606 

41.  IK.', .('..' 

.Vrii.jna          ... . .„. . 

16.262.464 

17. 623. 673 

New  .Mexico 

13, 946. 374 

le.Ohl.Tl- 

A.'lni^.»a.<        

2B,643,9M 

62.673.676 

New  York     , 

180. 063. 096 

197. 484, » 

>    i.:f(>r:    .*      .. ..„.. ...... . .... 

122,774,080 

12*.  894, 283 

North  rarollna _ 

68.440.666 

119.20(t.i*< 

(  ni.»T'\<l  '        

16.  216,  268 

17.373.630 

North  UakoU 

7.909.361 

io.521.4j: 

(  onntH-ti.-i;'. 

13.681.860 

15. 066. 472 

Ohio 

55.526,132 

66.»6,s..':" 

I  '♦•.**  ife. .......-..— ..... ......... 

3.  4«a  317 

4.019.764 

Oklahoma -• 

24,315.129 

35,  ITfi.  I'i' 

Kiorwts ....„ 

48,614.246 

67.2ia600 

Orefon          

12. 506. 198 

14,  4W,  71* 

1  i«)ri{ia 

62.4Sa91S 

91.733.130 

Pennsylvania - 

77.302.915 

8)*,28S.217 

H.<»all 

3,568,974 

4.393.816 

Rhode  Island 

6.888,938 

6.  871),  K* 

I  !*;   .  

4,084,964 

6.496,000 

South  Carolina 

37.118.237 

71.  97h.  7i.' 

hh^.iis _ 

71.297.783 

77.968.406  ' 

South  Dakota 

9.173.596 

11. 8811  ;t^ 

i".^*"*. ,     .  .      ,        --     

2B,oea6a8 

34.292.306  1 

Tenn««ses — 

42.  MS.  718 

8a  767  -* 

lowi 

28,902,189 

30.648.476  ^ 

Texas - 

116.065.337 

166.  97X,  Mi 

Kmi.ms . . 

16,204,682 

19.416.641 

Utah 

4.35A696 

5.  7'^.  »v' 

K^T.iLiiky     . ...... ... 

13.042,933 

68.467.075  ' 

Vermont. 

2,977,168 

1  020,  W 

!.Otli3L:-lX\a      .  .................................... 

53. 619. 371 

76.814.643  1 

Virginia 

Wtshlncton - 

44.184,668 

66. 62i  733 

8.  S75.  421 
M.  753.  109 
26, 166,336 
80,334,476 
31,874,606 
30, 6*7.601 
4a>07,*l8 

9, 830. 406  1 
r,  683, 301  1 
20.848,796  , 
87.011. 356  ' 
39.8M.902  I 
81.283.068 
80.  »40,  770 

17.  068. 391 

21.653.523 

27.  OOl.  484 

2,652,612 

8,382.439 

19. 1S«. !.'« 

MiTTlar-l       

West  Vfrglnia „ - 

Wtocoi\sin               - — . 

37.  4«7.  1 . 

32,  6t<f ,  > 

3,  m.  'Mf 

MlniMsoi... „ 

DbtrlctofColuinbto 

9.i:8,5-V 

MiaslsBlppI   

Mlasuurt 

Outlying  trnta     — 

47,303,431 

68.663.406 

'  OruitsMtlinaled  OD  basis  of  eatlmaled  5  U'  P  pnpu.miijii  .u«.ini-oiii>>  :ati.<r  t.,:.5aO 
par  knnum.  AFUC  1966.  esttnuitad  AliA  baiiJicajUMO  '^.:l(iret:  J  .:ir  3i>,  1W<  .  estl- 
mated  inlcrttory  children  ofmlfrstory  workers  FTE  liA5  Irt^rrliT'  ir  •  ■i»)(!p< '•■«! 
efaddren  5  tolTtn  Instttuttens  Apr  1.  19*01  fhildren  urdtr  n  in  tostn-  hoiK-  .jridfr  th.- 
auspices  of  public  (geccles  Apr  I,  1980),  piTenlle  dfiiiiqiienu  5  to  ."  :n  u-»Uimg 
schools  and  ie  tent  Ion  homes  .\pr  1.  IWVi  mil  v  [«TC<>t:t  Ma>  i  F  ;"t  -.i.;  .  :  A  I  ■  \ 
1964-66   eieepl  migrstory  chllilien)-19<V)  lata  oi.  ciiildreii  t««rtl  ■•:■  :.'  ;«  Tin  »«ii,i..<- 


3  perwi  t  jf  Ui  .-t  .Hs  ».■  !      .loict  of  Columbia  amounts  added  for  the  outlying  atfui 
;eic*I  1  :;.;grdL<tr>  rl, ;lL'^■l 

'  '.ri.';'.'i  »stl;i.;itr.l  ':r.  \"*  ;.':.-i>iiie  ttuUf  $3, Km  i»t  ii:-..',ii;i,,  ,^u  [leror.l  .-'t.ti  >' 
N'Htlonal  nrrTHgr  t'V.  [«r  i'Upll  m  .^n.\  1WHA8  ipuvpl  :r.ip-i»tnry  chilflrM.  !'•'•-' 
(»i  turs  >u  111  (oouiiit4-  1  II  Is  estim»t»d  ihiat  the  cuirt-nt  eipondlture  pw  pu;  .  '■- 
HVfra^*'  'l»i.>  ttlfi.'l  ij.'V  fff  l^V 'Vi  will  ::.^7'-A'*«-  apjir  ixuuHlfly  ^  [lerttnit  T:  ,~  ^  • 
.iiOTi'ase  ttw)  rlicai  yem  l«fi*  iJ!iou;,l.i  .istwl 
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United  States  and  outlying  areas 
.so  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Atiiount 


$40, 394.  401 


.\labama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

C^illfomla 

Colorado  

(  onnectlcut 

Delaware 

Florida 

<leor?la 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


40,  3M,  401 


414,381 

1,099.310 
4.W.  042 

,■;,  H94.  -'H>* 

1,0»J.  19-J 
238.  453 
l.'il.fiTS 

4.  796,  f>42 
430,309 


504,960 
382,  7«1 
■299,  077 
40.CiM 
468,  348 


50  States  and  D.C.- 
Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine. . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Mirhigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ._ 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


-Con. 


Amount 


$313,341 

476.906 

3.328 

146.686 

1.«.610 

2,170.3-28 

150.965 

544.187 

417, 471 

426,961 

138,366 

31,144 

4.279 

986,859 

531.111 

1,  17iJ.  428 

S44.  452 

513.  281 

746.504 


Amount 

50  States  and  D.C. — Con. 
Oklahoma 

r 

$563,206 
838,271 
340, 681 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota IIIIIIIII 

Tennessee 

371.112 
16.880 

133.610 

Texas 

rtah.. •    " 

iiy.''2i 

2.  til5 

4.^2.  464 

1.006. . 'SSI 

71  3'^^ 

N'crmont " 

\  irginia ...Ill"' 

Washington , " 

Wtst  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

3''6  s92 

Wyoming 

District  of  Colombia 

Outlying  areas 

Kstimated  on  Ibe  basis  of  estimated  migratory  children  of  migratory  worken.  (FTE  1965)  and  50  percent  national  average  CE  per  pupil  in  ADA,  1964-65. 

I       Table  IV. — Add-on  cost  of  Montoya  amendment  {July  25,  1966) 

TITLE  I:  ORPHANS,  FOSTER  CHILDREN.  AND  DKLLNtjIK  NTS 
JEstlmated  distribution  Of  funds  under  S.  3046,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966,  as  reported.  Senate  subcommittee] 


Estimated 

State 
amounts  ' 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia... 


Alabama 

Alajfka 

Arizona 

.\rkansas..L 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii . .. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


r4, 836, 976 


72,  657,  25 


961,183 
323, 647 
603, 218 
534,  677 

7,984,193 
745.  993 

1.387.300 
320,643 

1 .  499,  902 
1,110,484 

196,611 
146.924 

2.  938,  420 
1 .  760,  702 

526,  594 
374,  482 


50  States  and  D.C. — Con. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

M  ary  land 

M  assachusetts. 

M  ichigan 

M  Innesota 

M  ississi  ppl 

M  issouri 

Montana 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ., 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Estimated 

State 
amounts  ' 


$962. 134 

l,561,9.'il 

,'>47,  7,53 

2.  649.  266 

1.7'J7.  134 

1.245,  134 

1,585,152 

477,144 

954,288 

260,632 

445,763 

198,278 

382.  524 

2.  793.  694 

426,  506 

10,766,925 

1,843,912 

164.  MO 

4. 14S.  »n8 


Estimated 

State 
amounts ' 


50  States  and  D.C. — Con. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon.  _ 

Ft'niLsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

T'tah 

Vermont 

\'irgiriia 

Washington 

W'est  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming. _. 

District  of  Columbia 


Outlying  areas 


I  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  dependent  and  neglected  chUdren  5  to  17  in  Institutions 
. '''■  V  .>^'  ■  <^.""<"'6°  "n^<'f  -  •  'n  'ostcr  homes  under  the  ausp  ices  of  public  agencies 
Apr.  1,  1960.1,  Juvenile  delimiiicnls  5  to  17  in  training  schools  and  detention  homes 


$828,  762 

1.178.320 

3.  927,  .>76 

342,  922 

837.558 

265,  654 

946.443 

1.7.S8.  755 

327, 131 

274,  353 

2,  274.  696 

1.318,503 

880, 351 

1.935.446 

126,424 

790,  573 

2,179.718 

(Apr.  1 ,  1960i .  and  50  percent  State  or  national  average  CE  per  pupil  in  AD  \  1964-65— 
3  percent  added  for  outlymp  ;ire;is,     Duta  on  children  based  on  25  percent  'sample. 


Table  V. — Estimated  grants  under  title  I,  Public  Law  89-10 


United  States  and  outlying  areas.    . 

50  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

.\labama 

Alaska "SSS.'SS..". 

Arizona I. ""Ill 

Arkansas.. IIIIIIIIIIII 

California '.'.'.'.'...'.Z. 

Colorado 

Connecticut IIIIIIIIII 

Delaware 

Florida IIIIIIII. 

lieorgia " 

Hawaii Ill.IIIir. 

Idaho 

iiihiois. iiiiiri 

Indiana 

Iowa    I. IIIIIIII 

Kansas \ 

Kentucky.. * 

lx)uisiana "Hi 

Maine HI. 

Maryland IIIIIIIIII 

.Massachusetts 

Michigan I. II 

Minnesota. III'II, 

-Mississippi HUH. 

Missouri Hli 

Montana Hllllli 

Nebraska IIIII. 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire VS^^'""/^^^^ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Administration  bill 

Senate  bill 

1    Percent  of  per 
capita  Income 
Sfient  for  educa- 

1968 ! 

1967 » 

1968  ' 

tion:  1963 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

$1,271,657,531 

$1,881,739,164 

$1,667,569,860 

$2,  291,  404,  689 

|.. 

1,  233,  507,  805 

1.825.286,989 

1.620,175,429 

2,  225, 841,  283 

5  20 

36,  093. 925 

51,678.410 

44.  77(1.  089 

84.  572.  439 

5  22 

2.  123.  .WO 

3.  038.  03H 

2.983.417 

3.361.685 

7.39 

12,  014,  206 

16.920.355 

1.5.  ;;52.  454 

17.5-23.573 

7;  68 

21.419,689 

31. 1119.  (113 

26.  643.  964 

52.  673.  675 

S.44 

86.421,3.58 

117,911),  n6f) 

122,774,080 

125.  894.  253 

6.00 

11,415,  187 

16,627.637 

15  215.268 

17,373,630 

7  17 

8,  898,  255 

13,669,172 

13,681,859 

15,  0.5f,.  472 

4.00 

2,  285.  343 

3.  699, 121 

3.460.317 

4,  019.  764 

4.86 

35,  487,  ,5.53 

.59.175,651 

48,614.245 

67,  .■20,  ,5(19 

Cb08 

39,718,009 

62.  ,5fT7,  250 

52.430.915 

91.733,130 

6,21 

2,  550.  035 

3.  785.  8,53 

3.  .5;>8.  974 

4.  393,  H16 

6.M 

3.165,785  ' 

4,  885.  964 

4.034.964 

6,  496.  009 

6.80 

60.  860,  832 

75,  ttH.  98,5 

71,  297.  783 

77,  963,  405 

4.U 

19,  825,  096 

32,457.124 

28,  a50,  6f)8 

34.  -W.  395 

8.71 

19,  263,  470  1 

29.  561.  041 

25.  992.  389 

30,  65X.  475 

8.14 

11,714,885  : 

19.041.159 

16.  204.  582 

19,415,641 

6.65 

31,418,998 

45.  573.  132 

13,  042.  933 

68.  467.  075 

6.60 

40,868,135  j 

62.  479.  Iff2 

53.619.371 

75.814,643 

6.37 

4,  069,  549 

7.197,455 

5,  875,  421 

9,  639,  406 

6.48 

16,  255,  992 

25.  033.  035 

24,  753, 109 

27,  682,  301 

4.67 

17,514.411 

28.  051,  S62 

26,165,336 

29,  849.  796 

3.61 

38,  989,  349 

,55,  766,  221 

50,  534,  476 

57.011,355 

5.94 

24,318.875 

38,  304,  750 

33,  874,  595 

39. 889, 902 

6.40 

33,589,812 

44.311.040 

39.  647.  501 

81,283,068 

ft.27 

31,154.768 

46.  734.  065 

40,107,338 

50.  840.  770 

4,M 

4.  404,  834 

6.  843.  445 

6,  018,  429 

7,  094.  (r77 

7.04 

7.  417,  976 

13.  023,  790 

10,645  688 

15.  637.  597 

6.35 

1,100,662 

1.617.  102 

1.  602,  285 

1.  815.  380 

4.60 

1,580,870 

2,799.381 

2,  492.  9»i3 

3.  448.  908 

4,82 

'}^'H^ 
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^C)^■C.RFs^I^^AI,  RHCORD  — senate  October    '>,    1966 

TaBLK  V. — Etlimaled  grants  under  iuU  I,  Public  Law  89-10 — Continued 


SO  Sta;--i  a:.'l   '.iu-  PWrrl.-t  ..f 

NewJ>T*>    . - 

N>w  Mexico «* — . 

S«»  V    rk 

North  (  aniUn* .... 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio    

Oklahoma  — .. 

Oregon         .. 

V*»»injylvanla- ..-. 

Kbode  Ixland 

South  Carolin*   

South  Dakota 

TunnMsee    .— . 

Trias 

rwh  

Vermont .--• 

%  ir?:int»      

VV  nahiniiton. . .... 

wvst  VirKlnla 

w  i.ironsin       ... 

W  yfiming -- 

Pistrw-t  i.f  Coiombta. 


it)ia — Continued 


Out:  V.I  ill  tfvs 


Admlnlatntkm  bUl 


1W7> 
(1) 


t27.848.8a 

io.ias,au 

IZ:.  012. 808 
S3.&3H.il9 

i.Wlfi.«li 
40.M1.W7 
lli.747.32S 

9.471.S0e 

ao.7W.aft4 

4.173,044 
2S.S94.231 

7.  18S,0W 
ll.283.81S 
ae.  030.283 

3, 131. 510 

i,a«,8a» 

82.828.084 
12. 148.  MS 
17.311.838 
18.S5S.808 
2. 008.  SOB 
8.078.802 


38,148.738 


1888  > 

(2) 


838.388.701 
IS.  548. 431 

IM.  717,806 
TV.  331. 307 
9.300.875 
SO.  015, 907 
27,404.074 
13. 118, 448 
84. 380. 941 

6. 238.  me 

42,  7a».  VB 

10.715.302 

SO,  40-.>.  255 

138.  252.  209 

4.801,378 

3.  853.  878 

51.319.288 

17.887.821 

24.  809.  171 

30.754.114 

3.083.882 

8,184.982 


Senate  bill 


1967  » 
(3) 


58. 453. 17S 


137.886.508 

13.946.374 

180. 053. 006 

88.440.886 

7,900.361 
56.  528. 132 
24.315,129 
12.  505.196 
n,  302, 915 

5,888,038 
37.118.337 

9.173.506 
42.  515,  713 
118,096.337 

4.  352. 806 

2. 977, 188 
44.  IN4.  588 
17.058.301 
21.653.523 
27.001,484 

2,652.612 

8.382,430 


47,183,431 


1908  « 

(4) 


$41. 182, 306 

16.081,712 

197,  4M.  430 

lltf.20K.0fi6 

10.321.422 

66,965.317 

35. 176. 105 

14.404.766 

88.288.217 

6.  579. 808 

71,976.735 

11.880,344 

80. 767. 648 

185.978.551 

5.778,985 

4,020,045 

86. 624.  733 

19.  IM.  124 

37. 467. 1 10 

32.  689.  360 

3.189.306 

9, 175. 555 


6S.  588. 406 


Percent  of  per 
capita  Income 
ipent  (or  educa- 
tion: 1963 

(5) 


3.78 
0.02 
4.SU 
5.60 
7.27 
4.43 
6.21 
6.83 
4.61 
4.13 
5.56 
7.64 
4.78 
5.35 
8.56 
6.04 
5.21 
7.15 
S.09 
8.18 
'7.26 
2.51 


I  EstimaK-.!  inaiinium  K^ants  based  on  fstfmatH  5  to  17  population.  low-Income 


(actor    f 

Btt^n'linr- 

misrtt.irv 
atlen4aii.f    :  J>H  -s.-. 


/■me   d 


mil  (i^r   uuviiii     I'l   'or    le 

r   h.in^l;rii;i(i«"i    -nii'lr"-!!     -I'liic   di 

¥T  K  I*.""     .Vi  i^rwnc  -t  it.- 
Hv  fpt  t!t!«r!>I  ir'.  1  [.•'r- 

t  ■: 


.r«.-r.i 


li.Mi  KT-irit^  "lA^stNl 


(actor.  U.  «»i  [H'r  .mnuni    *i.l  (or  Wp^n  li-n: 
3  pn-c«nl  rvsrrv'.l  'or   )iitly'.n((  ArntA 

■  Oriuin  fsi.;ni»ci~l  .m  t)*su  if  >^tirT:*tol  ' 
per  *nna:".     ti!    <<>'    If  tn-n-Vnt   .-h  I  IrT. 
hanilicm>i»^'  -h  :  Ir-n    Ja!;.-*!,  1*V     ■•<    ::■ 
en    FTE  :  #>.^      if  tirn  lei;',  ui.!  ricK'wtrKl  ^'t 


,  Ir-r. 


«stlniated  averace  dally 
■  :i^  mlcratory  ebUdren  o( 
.'M.liture  per  averace  dally 

itlylng  areai. 
-  ,  ilation.  low-Income 
jCiiff   Uta  as  in  footnote  1 . 


ctilldrm  under  21  In  loster  homes  under  the  auspices  o(  public  acenclca  (Apr.  1. 1960): 
Juvenile  delinquents  5  to  17  In  training  schools  an-l  -letention  ho-nt--  'Apr.  I.  196ni; 
and  40  percent  StBterurrenteipendlture  per  pupil  ;i!  ivmR.-  Ii    ■.   ,i'.  ii  lance,  1964  ^5 


f.i 


int  sample.    3 
illviog  areas 


>  : '  i«.i  •.idClon.  low-income  (actor,  S2.300 
f..'  ■stlinaled  average  dally  attendance 
• '.  •.igratorychll'lrenormlcratory  work- 
,  ;.-en  5  to  17  in  Institutions  (Apr.  1,  1960) 


I  percent  Stnterurrent  eipendlture  per  puf 
(except  migratory  children)      1960  data  on  cbildr 
percent  o(  SO  States  and  UlsUlct  o(  Columbia  amouot 
(except  migratory  children). 

'  Urants  rattmatad  on  low-Income  (actor.  83,000  per  ir.r.!..>  ■-)  ;..-  it:i  state  or 
national  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  1064-M 
(except  migratory  children),  other  (actors  as  in  footnote  3  It  is  estimated  that  the 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance  tor  1965-66  will  Incrciise 
approximately  3  percent     This  will  Increase  the  flscal  year  1968  amounts  listed. 


T  \BI.K    'v   I 


t:stima:<^:l  dutribulton  of  funds  under  S.  50J,6,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  AmendmenU  of  1966,  a.<  reported, 

Senate  subcommtltee 


I'nited  States  and  outlying 
go  Sutes  and  tbe  Dlstrkrt  of  Columbia.. 

AUN(U:i..i 

ALviki  

Ar!zo(i.t         ........ 

ArXiUi.^^id     . ......... 

faiifoTTiu*  .... -,..- ... 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut 

1  it»iaw  v^       — - — ....... 

KklTKlci  ...  —  ......... 

I  tf^yriUi.., .--- ...-.--. 

!Uw»U 

Il-il;.> 

Illinois 

hi'luna. ......._........... 

low*    .... ... — .- 

K.^xi-^t.'' . — .- -. 

Kenui.H  . 

IaHIISIjU  *     ..... . . — 

M^itne  ... ....... .... — . 

.Mar  V  1^1' 1       .. .. . .... 

.Missiu'tiavtta ... ........ 

Mlihigaj.        ... 

.Mlnrn»aoL.i    . ... ... . 

.Musiilssii".  1 . . ..— . — .... 

.VliaBour:        .. 


Fiscal  year  1987. 
pt.  B:  School 

library  re- 
sources, etc.' 


$138.  75a  000 


Fiscal  year  1988, 
pt.  B:  School 

library  re- 
sources, etc.* 


$154,5011000 


123.000^000 


isaooaooo 


2. 31^304 

2.662.346 

ISO.  181 

101. 017 

1.  o<7.  oai 

I.2S6.438 

1.186.661 

1.423,983 

2.012.064 

14,414.477 

1.367.  352 

1,6401823 

1,780.558 

1, 147.  470 

331.306 

307.674 

3.  372.  718 

4.  047.  381 

2.780.906 

3.323.904 

400.556 

300.467 

480.919 

563,906 

6.361.986 

8,234.858 

3.253.300 

8.908.082 

1.  879.  100 

3,2H«) 

1.442.628 

1.7«,Ui 

1,965.944 

3. 347.  in 

2.450.448 

2,061.318 

668,643 

aoa^m 

2.336.908 

%«M.I8B 

i  M,,  ri 

<  0191134 

/>*.     -t 

7.198,504 

-.  -fj  .   ) 

1. 047.004 

1.546.755 

1. 8(81, 108 

2.046.806 

11811,274 

50  SUtes  and  D.C. — Coo 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. _ 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico 

New  York   

North  Carolina 

North  UakoU 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon       ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas        

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia   

Wa.<ihln«ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming      

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Outlying 


Fiscal  year  1967. 
pt    B    School 

library  re- 
sources, etc' 


$485,419 

977.  775 

28Za91 

428.956 

4.  ir.034 

761.337 

10.  576.  851 

3.074.100 

438.953 

6.  026.  6'29 
1,  549.  761 
1.243.505 

7,  330.  210 
646.551 

1.678.077 

400.706 

2.117.074 

6.850.301 

748.813 

366.006 

2.878,402 

2.000,455 

1.144.286 

•2.928.634 

•231,665 

437.  0-24 

S.7SO.0OO 


Fiscal  year  ltt>H, 
pt.  B:  School 

library  re- 
sourca,  etc.' 


$582,6(11 

1.173.330 

338.509 

514.748 

4.  963.  sn 

913.  (M 

3.  688.  \<21 

526,  743 

8.  311.  ".153 

1.858.714 

1.492.319 

8.  796.  •iSZ 

655,861 

2, 007.  m 

586.847 

Z  781.. 166 

8.231.130 

896,  .399 

319.  207 

3,214.082 

2.411.344 

1.373.143 

3,514.3f;t 

277. ''" 

524.  <-■ 

4,500.000 


I  E<ti  L.l^• ;  listrtbotlon  o(  $125,000,000  with  3  percent  ($1,750,000)  sddad  (or  the 
outlvi;./  ireas  and  the  sriS.OOO.OOOdlnrtbuted  on  the  estimated  total  elementary  and 
secon  Ur%  M^hool  enrollment,  (all  1965. 


«  Estimated  distribution  of  $150,000,000  with  3  percent  ($4,500,000)  added  (or  the 
outlying  areas  and  the  $150,000,000  distributed  on  the  estimated  total  elementary  in"! 
secondary  school  enrollment,  (all  1965.     Data  same  as  fl.<>cal  year  1967. 
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Tahi.k  VII.    -E.stun<,ted  grants  under  Public  Law  89-10,  Title  HI.  SuppUmentary  Educattonal  Centers  and  Sen-^ces.  fi^^cal  vears   1^^67 

and  1968 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. 
30  States  and  the  Dlsirict  of  Columliia.. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

.\rlcona 

Arkansas 

(  alKomla 

Colorado 

I  onnectlcut 

I  'elaware 

Florida 

OeoTKla. 

lliiwaii 

1  latio 

Illinois.... . 

Inliiina.. 

I  mil  

K:U4..,».s  . 

Kfi.tii.  k  -.       

I.. MiLsiftn  I       

M.i.lU'  

Mjir\liUid    - 

M^i.s.^^w^hlI'*<*ttS 

\1  ;.;,:,.•, ill 

\1::m...si.;.> 

M  l.v^l.t^tppl    . 

MLvsoiiri 


Fiscal  year  1067  >    Fiscal  year  1968 ' 


$206,  000. 000 


200, 000, 000 


3,736,179 

468,078 

1,800,000 

2, 136. 677 

17, 884, 972 

2, 152.  432 

2,900,055 

696,848 

5, 653, 757 

4,580,022 

017,  010 

916, 671 

10,  460, 657 

5,  063,  400 

2,048.534 

2,407,853 

3, 387, 787 

3,846.890 

1, 180,  882 

3,  657,  406 

5. 294,  497 

8,  552, 138 

3,  783, 356 
2, 628, 803 

4,  533, 171 


$257.  500,  000 


250,  000,  000 


4, 667, 732 

526,066 

2,221,600 

2,646,866 

22, 543, 816 
2, 686, 771 
3,611,345 
830,262 
7,090,468 
5,735,011 
1,105,805 
1, 105,  467 

13, 175,  046 
6,344,603 
3, 672, 596 
2, 980, 470 
4,227,562 
4.807.609 
1,439.281 
4,  568, 200 
6,636,568 

10,  752, 385 
4,  727,  338 
3.  268.  748 
5, 674, 681 


Fiscal  year  1967  '     Fiscal  year  1968  i 


50  States  and  D.C. — Continued 

Montana     ,. 

Nebraska [[[ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island .". 

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota [. 

Tennessee   

Texa.s ... 

Utah ■■ 

Vermont 

Virginia '_'_[, 

Washington [_ 

West  Virginia I. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia '.[ 

Outlying  areas _ 


$9-;i 

697 

l.t.53 

fCiO 

B* 

938 

i'M 

816 

6,604 

889 

l.'28» 

,=.73 

17.039.991 

5,151 

739  : 

871 

CK)6 

10,419.873 

2,600 

."S.'.") 

2.069.600  ' 

11.337 

7.M 

1.04.^ 

939 

:;.857 

:».' 

919 

•2M  • 

3.998 

'27.'> 

10.761, 

118 

1,245, 

748 

595,617  i 

4.566.816  1 

3,157. 

973 

2,048. 

997 

4.337. 

»4 

545. 

781 

916. 

090 

?i.  in.MS 

■.•.  03f..  568 
716,  666 
1.014.684 
8.  ■_>»:,  163 
1.. ".75.  341 

21.476.237 
6.  456.  200 
1.047.772 

13.112,147 
3,  232.  908 
2,562.118 

14.  •271.831 
1. '268.  788 

3.  y,:.  367 
1.108,771 

4.  998.  874 
13.  .543.  289 

l.V  1.235 
699.836 
.1.717.  189 
3.  937.  207 
2.  536,  tl88 
5.427.885 
636.872 
1.  104.733 


6,000,000 


,500,000 


'Estimated  distribution  of  J.'do.noc.OOO  to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  »  FstimatPri  ri,strih,>tir.n  ^f  f.=;o  non  nnn.„  ...    cna.  .  ^    ..    t^,      . 

with  a  basic  amount  of  $200.(ioo  and  the  balance  distributed  W  on  th "baata  of  the  totll     as  In  (^mo to  l       ".---■  •  °- :*°'?*'.'^  ^°  ^^^^°  ^^^^^  ^<*  '^'^  '^''t"<^'  "'  Coiumhia 
rc3ldent5tol7population,July  1.  1964,  and  ^j  on  the  basis  o(  the  total  resident  popula- 
tion,  July  1, 1064.    3  percent  added  for  the  outlying  areas. 


3  percent  added  for  the  outlying  areas. 


T.^HLE  \lll.— Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  Public  Law  8.9-10,  title  V.    Fiscal  year  1968   ^ 


1967 


1068' 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.. 


Alabama 

Aliiska. 

Aruona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

(  iiniiectlcut 

I  U' la  ware. ....... 

Florida 

I  K-orgia 

H,i*,,il 


$25,500,000 


24,000,000 


i::iihpis 

liidi.ina 

I"^a     .    

K.kJi.SHS. , „ 

Kintiicky 

I,^.in..iiana .. 

\1  iini.      , 

\1  iryland        

M;i.s.s.ii  !:i|.vttS 

Ml.  tug:. i; 

Minnesota-    

.^ll.«lslsslppi    . 

Mi.ssouri 


f- 

::::::::: 


492,529 
128, 189 
276,352 
312,962 

2,111,489 
320,742 
371,281 
151, 140 
676.064 
597, 957 
176,552 
181,977 

1,065,303 
630,823 
305,143 
339,263 
413, 874 
478,790 
205,014 
459,938 
581,634 

1,032,119 
481,440 
375,021 
555,134 


$42,500,000 


41,660,000 


821,313 

151,800 

424,065 

401,341 

3,706,325 

522,176 

506,508 

103,075 

1, 156, 570 

1,015,050 

240,672 

250,642 

1, 010, 600 

1,075,445 

642,357 

630,672 

676,778 

706,068 

292,974 

761,425 

965,054 

1,812,868 

800,938 

607,034 

936,357 


1967  1 


1968  3 


50  Stat»>s  and  D.C. — Continued 

Montana  .. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio...   

Oklahoma 

Oregon. I, 

Pennsylvania.- 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee . 

Texas ' 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

District  o(  Columbia 


Outlying  areas. 


$178,706 

$244.  631 

250,435 

376,440 

150,  0fl5 

191.890 

160,815 

211.754 

706,939 

1.21.5.316 

226,343 

33-2,  169 

,605,948 

2.  >v\:.  339 

657,647 

1,124.736 

170,261 

2-26,  112 

.I71.3»< 

2.  068,  807 

375,  674 

60^..  580 

311,686 

488.  996 

,133.510 

1,999.  184 

17-2,918 

233.995 

401,105 

6.53.  313 

178,173 

242.  651 

511.547 

856.  2»'.2 

.  288,  082 

2,  283.  ■2-27 

235.  171 

348.  391 

139.  764 

173.071 

,565.410 

9,55.  240 

441.414 

727.385 

302,  -255 

471.665 

505.460 

845,  077 

140,734 

174,  h53 

167,  970 

2-24,  901 

510.000 


850,000 


I  Estimated  dlstrihutiono($30,0O0,000  with  15  percent  ($4,500,000)  reserved  (or  grants         'Estimated  distribution  of  $4'5O0  0O0  with  •'  r>ertv.r,t   (SS.vi(Yio>  r.c,r^,v.i  r     ,i- 
Table  IX.— Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  proposed  tUle  for  handicapped  children.  Public  Law  8U-10,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  i 


Fiscal  year  1067  > 


United  States  and  outlying  ariiis. 
M  States  and  the  District  o(  Columbia. 


-\labama 

Maska. 

\riiona 

Arkansas 

(  alllomia 

Colorado .... .•.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware .... 

Florida I 

'teorgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho . 

Illinois I.I 

Indiana 

.'  '»a 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$154,500,000 


150,000,000 

3,  049, 859 

196,005 

1,201,667 

1,504,914 

12, 699, 314 

1.511,092 

2.000,043 

373,  510 

3,911,170 

3,607.151 

583,164 

631,388 

7,  946,  570 

3,  962,  280 

2, 316, 502 


Fiscal  year  1968 « 


$267.50a000 


250,000,000 

5,083,000 

326,675 

2,002,778 

2, 658, 100 

21, 165,  523 

2, 518, 486 

3,333,406 

822,517 

6,  518, 617 

6,011,010 

071,030 

1,062,314 

13, 344. 283 

6.603,801 

8,880,837 


50  Stat<>s  and  D.C. — Continued 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine    ._.    

Maryland  

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota ..: 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.-  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina ! 


Fiscal  year  1967  : 

Fiscal  year  1968  ' 

$1,801,462 

$J.  i»t2.  437 

2.  696.  .5a5 

4,  494.  176 

3.  a56.  KC: 

5.  1194.  779 

M6.931 

1,  3(1.1.. 551 

2.  639.  M  2 

4.  399.  7:*6 

3,973,411 

6.  622.  351 

6,862,619 

11.437,699 

2, 975, 855 

4,  9,59.  759 

2, 128,  800 

3.  548,  015 

3,401,326 

5,  66»,  H76 

607,032 

1.011.  720 

1,163,768 

1.939,614 

2-28,841 

381,402 

461,683 

819,  472 

4,  687,  766 

7,812,943 

942,187 

1,570,311 

12.442,136 

20,736,891 

4.215,016 

7,  025.  026 

25268 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


rucfti  yew  Iter  > ;  risol  ytmt  IMS  • 


SO  StaffH  and  DC — Con. 

North  DaJiot* 

Ohio 

Okiahomm   

OreRon  .... 

Pemurylvsnia .... 

Rhode  IsUnd 

8oulh  CvoUns 

South  IHkoU 

TenoKiwa 

Tei»ii 


1987.  Ml 
8. 149.  21 S 
1.934.  T«4 
I.  aOft.  165 
8.962,001 

«&&.»« 
2.3Sd.074 

812. 493 
3, 116, 084 
8,487.822 


tS7«.2M 
13.»2,0M 
a.  234.607 
2.»8,«00 

ii,aao,ooo 

1.008,331 

i.g9e.7«> 

1.090.821 

&.  193. 473 

K148.370 


50  States  and  DC. — Con 

luh  

Vermont 

Vlntlnia  

Washlnston 

W«st  Virginia. 

Wuoonsin     

Wyomlnj 

Dl<trlrt  of  Columbi* 

Outljrlng  areai - 


Fiscal  year  1987  < 


$883,988 

334.123 

3.431.048 

2,421,180 

1,690,213 

3, 374. 274 

298,182 

493,750 


4,500,000 


Flacal  year  1988  < 


$1,473.3H 

.VVi.  S7J 

5.718,413 

4.035.300 

2,817.022 

5.  «23.  791 

496.970 

822.917 


7,500,000 


'  Eiclui!;:  »■       ^-    ■.  Sl«t*-»upporte<l  aixl/or  .'^Ut»-oper*tMl  schooll 
•  EM1U1.1U  1  i  ^'.r    •j'.ion  of  I15O.00O.00O  on  the  ba«U  of  3-17  population  Apr.  t.  1980, 
with  3  perct-ut  ul  il5u.Q0O,000  rtaenred  br  the  out)yin«  areaa. 


«  Estlm»t#<l  dlstrlbotlon  of  $250,000,000  on  the  basis  of  3-17  population  Apr    I,  1660. 
with  3  percent  of  $240,000,000  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 


T\BLB  \—Esltmated  dislrihutton  of  fund*  under  S.  SOAB,  ElemerUary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966,  as  reported.  Senat. 

committee:  fiscal  year  1968 

(NEW)  TITLE  111    ADULT  EDfCATION 


T' S  and  outlying  areas. 

SO  Slates  aiid  District  of  Columbia... 


.\l»^araa. . . 

.\ iluK H-  -  -  .  .  ..«■•*_••»•'•»■•••"-•■•»■"•""•••■ 

.\ruona.. -. 

.Vrkaiisas   ............. 

(.'allfomla ......................... 

Colorado.  ............._.. ....... 

Connecticut .. 

IVlaware 

Klorida ....... ... 

lieorgla ...... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illtnoia... 

Indiana. 

Kansas 

Kentucky .—...... 

Louisiana. ........ 

Maine 

Maryland , . 

MaaiMchusetU 

M  lo  [^  iiCiin .................. ................ 

M n .nesota. . . ............................. 

MbULsaippl .......... .. 

Miswiuri . 


Estiin*t«d  Staia  amounts  > 


1987 


1988 


$34,000,000 

ait  no,  000 


1.073.341 

35,200 

271,803 

387,158 

1,996,331 

172.113 

395,1166 

6I,«.S5 

1.037.849 

1.  382,  654 

140.335 

SI.  538 

1,903,043 
517,519 
203.514 
177.330 
W4,77« 

I.  2B7,  72S 
101,879 
560.338 
717.  740 
984.838 
287.38* 
807,578 
700,416 


$81,000,000 

Aoao^ooo 


1.800.881 

S2.813 

407.704 

880,737 

2, 904.407 

258. 17C 

50-2.500 

92,482 

I.  556,  n4 

2, 073. 961 

234.083 

77,305 

2,253,065 

776,  279 

305.  r2 

^6^994 

1,342.166 

1.931,  987 

182.518 

883.903 

1,076,610 

1,476,938 

431.076 

1,211,387 

1,004.134 


50  States  and  D.C. — Con. 

Montana 

Nebraska — 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshir* 

New  Jeraey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina — 

North  UakoU. 

Ohto 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. -. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Terns 

ruh 

Veniiont 

Virginia.. 

Washington......... 

West  Virginia ...... 

WLsti-injln 

W-.    !  .lug 

i>uinct  of  Columbin 

Outlying  areas 


Estimated  Stat«  amounts ' 


1967 


$63,635 

119, 139 

23.209 

58.550 

1.056,608 

'208,861 

3,  142,  383 

1,541,123 

75,906 

1.233,503 

422,718 

138,711 

1,830,906 

141,517 

925,  210 

63,740 

1.  117,046 

2.655.785 

60.973 

34.520 

1.  140.  446 

■.'27,417 

439.138 

489,258 

27,187 

128.831 

880,000 


1988 


$93,413: 

178.  7iJy 

34,  »^ 

87, 8J." 

1.584.912 

313.29: 

4.713,574 

2,311,6« 

113,  wa 

1,  835.  2M 
634.076 
20S,nfi7 

2,  746,  3.19 

212, -':.'• 

I,  387,  Sl.l 

96,610 

1,675..VH) 

3. 983.  CTX 

76, 459 

51,7S0 

l.710,(V« 

341,  \Vi 

856,  ?(« 

733.  8X« 

40,7m 

103. 24R 

i.oao.ooo 


I  Dtotrlbutlon  of  $60,000,000  wUh  15  percent  ($9,000,000)  reserved  tar  special  grants 
under  sec  309.  2  pereant  ($1,020,000)  of  the  balance  reeerved  for  the  outlying  areas,  and 


the  balance  distributed  on  basis  of  those  18  and  over  with  less  than  6  grades  of  »ch.>ol 
ootupleted  (Apr    1,  1960). 


TTrLI    I    CHA.VGXa 

Mr  MORSE  K&  Senators  know,  title 
I  of  Public  Law  89-10  does  not  contain 
a  precise  dollar  figure  authorization  It 
Is  dependent,  rather,  upon  a  formula 
which  takes  Into  consideration  a  number 
of  factors.  These  include  the  number  of 
children  who  come  from  families  of  low 
Income,  the  number  of  children  upon 
whose  behalf  aid  for  dependent  children 
beneflt.s  are  given,  and  In  addition,  t.^e 
per  pupil  cost  of  educating  such  chil- 
dren 

Under  existing  law.  the  amount  to 
which  a  local  school  district  would  be  en- 
titled. If  the  formula  were  fully  fimded, 
depends  upon  1962  aid  for  dependent 
children  data.  It  depends  upon  census 
figures  for  family  Income  of  $2,000,  and 
It  depends  upon  a  figure  which  Is  one- 
half  of  the  State  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanlmou-s  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
there  appear  a  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  formula  determinations  for  fl.s- 
cal  year  1966  and  a.s  proposed  by  the 
committee  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MEMORANDITM  on  PO«»tm.A  PATMkNT 

The  formula  uaed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  payments  Is  as  follows: 

1  Fiscal  year  1966 
a 

—  Xb= Number  of  dollar*  payable  to  local 

school  district. 

a  =  Average  expenditure   per   pupil   in    the 

State 

bz;  Number  of  children  age  5  to  17  In  fam- 
lllca  with  annual  incomes  of  leas  than  »2.000 
(according  to  1960  census i  plus  numt)er  of 
children  age  5  to  17  In  families  whose  In- 
comes from  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  lAFDCi  are  82,000  or  more  (1962 
data  I 

2  Fiscal  year  1967: 
a 

—  xb=  Number  of  dollars  payable  to  local 

a 

school  district. 

a  =  Average  expenditure  per  pupil  In  the 
State 

b- Number  of  children  age  6  to  17  in  fam- 
ilies with  annual  Incomes  of  leas  than  $2  500 
(according  to  1960  census i  plus  number  of 
chUdr«n  age  5  to  17  in  families  wio«e  In- 
comes from  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  are  82.500  or  more  (latest 
available  datai  and  number  of  children  re- 
siding in  institutions  for  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children  and  children  in  foster 
hornet. 


3    Fiscal  year  1968; 

a 

—  =  b  Ntimber  of  dollars  payable  to  local 
2 

school  district. 

a  =  Average  expenditure  per  pupil  In  the 
State  or  in  the  Nation  (whichever  Is  greater ■ 

b  =  Number  of  children  age  5  to  17  In  fam- 
ilies with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
(according  to  1960  census  i  plus  number  o.' 
children  age  5  to  17  m  families  whose  .AFDC 
payments  are  $3,0O0  or  more  (latest  available 
data  I  and  number  of  children  residing  In  in- 
stitutions for  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren and  children  In  foster  homes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldcnt,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlit 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  leRlslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltho'jt 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  in  charize  of 
the  bill  under  discussion,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  contact  has 
N'en  made  with  the  ranking  minority 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Education  most  Interested  in  this  bill— 
as  all  are— and  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  time  allocation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
ti;e  bill  and  the  proponent  of  an  amend- 
ment, with  3  hours  on  the  bill  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  or  whomever  they 
may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Is 
tliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing 
as  follows :  ' 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Thursday 
CX-^ober  6,  1966,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  30461 ,  to  strengthen 
and  improve  programs  of  assistance  for  our 
e:pment.-iry  and  secondary  schools,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  m^iton.  or  appeal  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  e<iu.Uly  divided  and  control- 
led by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Morse):  Provided.  Tliat  In  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Morse]  is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  deslg- 
aaled  by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  queetlon  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
t>e  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  deslgneea- 
P'onded.  That  the  s..ld  leaders,  or  either  of 
:!iem.  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
■■•ol  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addl- 
t.onal  time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
slderaMon  of  any  amendment,  motion  or 
ippe.il. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
■irn  to  my  discus.-'ion  of  the  formula 
eoo.mmended   for  this  year   and  fiscal 

•  3C8.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
:ommittee  recommends  that  there  be 
:h.anges  as  follows:  that  the  family  In- 
•rae  factor  be  .set  at  $2,500.  that  the 
atest  available  data  on  aid  for  depend- 
•:.t  children  be  used,  and  that  the  half 
■■-.e  State  average  factor  be  retained.  For 

•  e  i.ext  fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  1967. 
_.f  committee  recommends  that  the 
^mily  income  factor  be  raised  to  $3,000 
:'*'r  annum,  that,  at  that  time,  an  option 

I  ^e  s.ven  so  that  cither  half  the  State 

'•erace  per  pupil  expenditure  or  half  the 

■Clonal  average  per  pupil  expenditure 

-"  u.sed  In  the  computation  of  benefits. 

A'hat  are  the  effects  of  these  changes? 

The  table  to  which  I  have  previously 

-•err.'d.  table  II,  shows  the  amounts  on 

I  -  Suate-by-State   basis   for  fiscal   year 

■•'*''7  and  fiscal  year  1968. 

Why  did  the  committee  make  these 
:nange5? 

Senators  wUl  find  our  reasons  on  page 
•'Of  the  report  under  the  heading  of 
Expansion  of  Title  I  Program  Cover- 
!•««"    I   ask    unanimous   consent   tliat 
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these  paragraidia  from  pages  1 1  and  12  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
thU  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KXPAMSION  OF  Tm^  I  PROGKAM  CX)vniACE 

By  modifying  the  coverage  under  title  I. 
th«  c<»nmlttee  sought  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing objectives : 

1.  To  maintain,  and  where  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  local  educational  agency  it  Is  deelr- 
able  and  appropriate,  to  Increase  the  level 
of  financing  the  present  title  I  schools; 

2.  To  make  It  possible  for  more  schools  and 
more  children  to  participate  In  programs  and 
services,  while  retaining  the  concept  that 
worst  needs  should  be  met  flrst; 

3.  To  make  provision  for  the  financing  of 
programs  In  schools  having  concentrations 
of  children  who  are  educationally  deprived 
by  reason  of  physical  handicaps; 

4.  To  permit  a  greater  flexlbUlty  In  the 
origination  and  operation  of  projects  Involv- 
ing services  to  children  In  more  than  one 
school. 

The  committee  again  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  such  educational  programs  are  not 
exclusively  for  children  whose  educational 
handicaps  derive  from  the  economic  level  of 
their  households.  The  programs  should  be 
available  to  all  chUdren  In  the  participating 
schools  who  can  benefit  from  the  services 
rendered  and  the  opportunities  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
formula  in  the  reported  bill  differs  from 
the  language  being  considered  by  the 
other  body  because  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  Education  Subcommittee  in  6  days 
of  hearings  covering  2,575  pages,  con- 
vinced us  that  the  program  has  started 
well  and  has  justified  its  continued  opera- 
tion and  expansion. 

Piu-thermore,  the  material  I  intro- 
duced Into  the  Congressional  Record 
last  Tuesday  shows  the  price  that  we  are 
now  paying  for  having  neglected  in  the 
past  decades  to  provide  the  financial  sup- 
port. It  is  a  price  that  is  far  too  high- 
it  is  shockingly  high.  No  section  of  the 
country  is  immune  from  the  social  costs 
of  this  waste  of  the  brain  potential  of  our 
young  Americans,  boys  and  girls,  Negro 
and  white. 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  in  this  7th  year  of  the  7th  decade  of 
this  20th  century,  the  rejection  rate  for 
the  armed  services  is  so  high.  Why  is  it 
so?  We  have  failed  in  far  too  many  cases 
to  equip  our  young  men  with  the  intel- 
lectual tools  they  need  if  they  are  to  serve 
our  country. 

It  is  a  shocking  indictment.  We  can 
afford  to  lose  no  time  in  making  repara- 
tion. 

The  committee   recognized,   however, 
that  iH-oblems  could  arise  were  the  in- 
creased funds  made  available  only  for 
those  schools  now  receiving  title  I  grants 
Therefore,  in  section  105  of  S.  3046,  the 
CMnmittee  reduced  the  number  of  chil- 
dren necessary  to  qualify.    The  previous 
minimum  was  100;  our  amendment  pro- 
vides that  10  for  a  school  district  would 
be  sufficient  to  qualify.    Further,  section 
110  would  be  changed.    The  present  lan- 
guage which  reads,  "high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families"; 
as  amended  It  would  read,  "concentra- 
tions of  such  children". 

It  is  our  intent,  however,  as  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report,  which  I  repeat 
now  as  floor  manager  of  the  bill  for  the 
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purpose  of  making  legislative  history, 
that  we  wish  to  maintain,  and  where  in 
the  judgment  of  the  local  educational 
agency  it  is  desirable  and  appropriate  to 
increase  the  level  of  financing  in  title  I 
schools,  while  making  it  possible  for 
more  schools  and  more  children  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  and  services. 

We  have  retained  the  concept  that  our 
worst  education  needs  should  be  met 
first.  Additionally,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
port, we  wish  to  make  provision  for  the 
financing  of  programs  in  schools  having 
concentrations  of  children  who  are  edu- 
cationally deprived  by  reason  of  physical 
handicaps  such  as  Hosford  in  Portland 
and  finally,  vfb  wish  to  pro%^de  a  greater 
flexibility  in  the  origination  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  involving  services  to 
children  in  more  than  one  school 

Pubhc  Law  89-10  was  a  landmark 
statute  in  many  respects,  but  it  did  not 
contain  provisions  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  three  categories  of  American  school 
children— the  children  of  migratory 
workers,  the  young  Indian  children  liv- 
ing on  our  Indian  reservations,  and  those 
most  unfortunate  children  receiving  care 
in  our  publicly  supported  institutions  for 
orphans,  delinquents,  and  children  de- 
prived of  parental  support  living  in  fos- 
ter homes.  These  needs  the  committee 
met  in  the  following  ways ; 

First.  In  section  102  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  projects  designed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Financing  for  this  program  is  pro- 
vided through  an  authorization  equiv- 
alent to  3  percent  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  title  I  programs.  It  is  un- 
derstanding of  the  committee  that  In  the 
administration  of  thjs  program,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  carefully  review 
proposed  projects  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  the  end  that 
the  quality  of  education  provided  in  such 
schools  can  be  materiaUy  and  measurably 
improved. 

It  is  Important  In  this  context  to  note 
also  that  programs  and  services  insti- 
tuted in  such  schools  should  be  made 
available  to  all  Indian  children  on  the 
reservations  even  though  they  may  be 
attending  mission  schools.  This  ar- 
rangement is  analogous  to  the  situation 
elsewhere  in  the  country  where  children 
attending  nonpublic  schools  in  areas 
serviced  by  title  I  schools  through  mu- 
tual agreement,  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits of  title  I  programs. 

Second.  The  children  of  migratory 
workers  pose  a  particularly  severe  and 
unique  problem  if  education,  suited  to 
their  native  potentialities  and  talents, 
is  to  be  provided.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, made  special  provisions  for  these 
children  through  providing  some  $40 
mlDlon  in  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  finance  special  education 
programs  designed  for  them.  Such  pro- 
grams would  not  be  restricted  in  the 
committee  view,  to  normal  school  year 
schedules,  but  could  and  should  be  in- 
cluded In  summer  schools  in  their  home 
States  and  in  those  States  where  their 
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ranaum  was  oraerea  lo  oe  pniiMfu  ui  uic 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 


unquenb 
home* 


LUilUIVU 


L  tli  lUt  CU 


from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1.  the  Senator 


(•^e"    I   ask    unanimous   consent   that 
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parents  ar«  temporarily  employed  during 
the  crop  seasons 

Third.  In  section  104  of  the  bill,  and 
here  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  ^reat 
debt  of  the  committee  to  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MowTOYAl  for  his  contribution  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
thiDUKh  the  evidence  he  presented  to  us 
It  was  compelllnR  evidence  of  the  need 
to  provide  flnanclaJ  help  to  State  oper- 
ated and  State  supported  Institutions  for 
our  orphan  children,  to  our  unfortunate 
Juvemle  delinquent  population  who  must 
be  Institutionalized,  and  to  those  school 
districts  educating  children  In  foster 
homes  and  orphans  who  do  not  receive 
schooling  In  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  now  elaborate 
upon  the  many  technical  changes  in  the 
bill  which  arf-  set  forth  In  the  sections  of 
title  I.  but  I  ai>Jc  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  opening  state- 
ment there  appear  the  sectlon-by-sect;on 
analysis  of  the  entire  act.  which  may  be 
found  on  pages  50  to  68  of  Senate  report 
No.  1674. 

I  turn  now  to  an  area  discussed  In  the 
committee  report  on  page  11  respecting 
the  coordination  of  educational  pro- 
gram.s  It  represents  an  educational 
policy  which  I  feel  !t  Ls  Important  to  have 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  this  bill  and  as 
a  guide  for  the  future.  The  philosophy 
underlying  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10  Is 
a  philosophy  which  expresses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress  in  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  those  dedicated  individuals 
who  operate  our  school  systems,  our 
teachers,  our  principals,  our  superin- 
tendents, and  the  citizen-statesmen  of 
our  country  who  serve  on  the  scho«jl 
boards  of  our  Nation.  For  years  thfse 
men  and  womei^  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  In  support  of  education 
bills  They  have  asked  to  be  given  the 
financial  tools  which  will  allow  them  to 
exercise  their  own  initiatives  to  improve 
the  quality  and  caliber  of  their  educa- 
tional services 

In  far  too  many  Instances,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old.  they  were  forced  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  Under  the  title  I 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-10  for  the 
first  time  we  are  providing  them  with 
some  money  to  do  a  part  of  the  Job. 

So  beuslc  to  title  I  was  the  preservation 
of  two  great  principles  of  American  edu- 
cation, local  control  of  educational  pol- 
icy, personnel  and  curriculum,  and  Its 
counterpart,  the  prohibition  of  Federal 
control  in  these  areas. 

Fundamental  to  title  I  Is  the  concept 
that    educational    decisions    should    be 


The  committee  was  also  concerned 
that  the  evaluation  proc-edures  which 
were  built  into  the  act  last  year  by  many 
Senators,  and  In  particular  through  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Kenntoy  of  New 
York,  be  pffectlvely  used,  for  that  rea- 
son the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
asked  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
report  In  this  art-a  early  In  the  next  ses- 
sion for  the  tlndinKs  from  such  evalua- 
tion devices  must  be  available  when 
next  we  review  and  strengthen  the  act. 

In  bringing  S.  3046  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  committee  reduced  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  subcommittee  by 
about  $1  I  billion  Not  one  of  us  In  our 
hearts  wanted  to  make  such  a  reduction 
However,  we  felt  that  by  postponing  cer- 
tain changes  until  next  year,  we  could.  In 
the  long  run,  better  strengthen  American 
education.  One  of  the  casualties  of  the 
full  committee  action  was  the  incentive 
grant  program  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  act  but  which  would,  under  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  be  repealed  The 
elimination  of  Incentive  grants  cut  $320 
million  from  the  cost  of  the  measure  In 
this  fiscal  year. 

After  assessing  the  priority  of  our 
needs,  we  felt  that  tlie  need  for  such 
programs  sls  the  handicapped  children 
program  and  assistance  to  our  State 
supported  Institutionalized  children  had 
such  a  high  claim  upon  our  resources  as 
to  outweigh  the  fulfillment  of  the  incen- 
tive grant  program  When  a  general 
Federal  aid  bill  becomes  law,  and  I  hope 
I  can  be  present  at  tliat  signing.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Incentive  grant  will  be  a 
part  of  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  mention  this  because 
I  want  to  forestall  any  attempt  to  charge 
tlie  committee  with  fiscal  Irrespoi-LsiblUty. 
We  made  cuts  In  ttie  recommendations 
where  we  felt  we  would  justify  them  to 
our  respective  consciences  We  reluc- 
tantly took  such  actions  Speaking  for 
myself  and.  I  thlixk  and  believe.  I  speak 
for  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  this 
country,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  our 
px)or  children,  our  slum  children,  our  In- 
dian children,  our  migratory  children, 
absorb  the  costs  of  Government  now  be- 
ing devoted  to  other  purposes. 

TTrU:    II--Pt,'8LU"    U*W    B»-10 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  title  n  of  PubUc  Law  89-10. 
This  program  is  bringing  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instruc- 
tional material  Into  the  hands  of  all 
schoolchildren. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  Is  that  $128.- 
'50.000  be  authorized  and  that  this  sum 


of  up-to-date  textbooks.  As  a  result,  title 
U  of  the  Enemeiitary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  aulliorlzed  granta  to  the 
States  for  library  resources,  textboolts.  and 
other  Instructional  materials.  Stale  plans 
for  50  State*,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  been  approved  under  this  prognvni  and 
funds  amounting  to  899.977.800  have  been 
allotted  for  theee  approved  plans 

Flexibility  waa  provided  to  permit  States 
to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  their  studenus 
for  printed  and  published  materials.  Ten 
State*  will  spend  100  percent  of  their  allot- 
menta  on  school  library  resources:  30  States 
will  spend  at  least  75  percent  of  their  allot- 
ments on  school  library  resources,  and  42 
States  have  planned  to  spend  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  their  allotments  on  this  category  of 
materials. 

Unfortunately,  some  schoclciilldren  slUl  go 
without  up-to-date  textbooks.  They  do  no: 
have  even  the  most  baste  tools  for  learning 
experience.  While  other  schools  are  maklr.t: 
great  strides  In  developing  school-llbrary- 
iearnlng  centers,  some  schools  are  chained  to 
the  past  by  inadequate  funds.  They  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  books  their  students  des- 
perately need  The  States  have  been  cau- 
tious in  permitting  the  use  of  their  funds 
for  textbooks  because  they  fee!  that,  with  the 
limited  funds  available.  Investment  In  Ubran,- 
resources  will  result  In  a  better  return  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  children  benefited 
The  same  Is  true  of  State  investments  In  In- 
structional materials  outside  the  range  of 
library  resources  and  textbooks.  States 
clearly  concentrate  on  bringing  the  number 
of  library  volumes  up  to  a  higher  standard 
and  keeping  them  there  rather  than  pur- 
chasing other  Instructional  materials 

In  order  to  support  higher  standards  a:;d 
to  enable  the  purchase  of  more  textbooks  :v5 
well  as  library  and  audiovisual  resources,  rhf 
committee  recommended  appropriations  •'. 
$135  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968  An  additional  »2C 
million  over  admlnL"itratlon  recommenda- 
tions reflects  estimates  provided  in  Apr.: 
196.5  In  the  title  II  program  for  fiscal  ye.i: 
1967  win  enable  the  States  and  outlying 
areas  to  operate  slightly  above  the  level  o>; 
acquisitions  for  fiscal  year  1966  It  will  nls 
provide  for  the  newly  authorized  mlnlmu.T. 
of  150,000  for  administrative  costs  very  muoS 
needed  by  approximately  18  States  A  fl.xe<; 
5-percent  administrative  cost,  or  tlie  new 
minimum  (if  It  Is  algher),  would  continue 
for  the  next  2  years  Instead  of  dropping  t,- 
3  percent  as  originally  authorized.  Op<'r:.t- 
ing  at  the  level  of  8125  million  for  fiscal  vei.- 
1967  will  also  give  the  SUt«  department,=;  ■  : 
e<Jucatlon  and  the  k>cal  school  dl.strlcts  ar. 
oppcirtunlty  to  add  the  staff  necessary  for 
effective  administration  of  the  program  prior 
to  a  mijre  substanUal  Increase  in  the  title 
n  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  3 
percent  Increase  ab.)ve  the  8125  million  tlili 
year  also  can  8Upp<.irt  the  title  U  acx^ulsltl^^n 
program  for  children  and  teachers  In  sch  >o:s 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  India.' 
.Affairs 

For  an  estimated  enrollment  of  55  mllHoc 


taken  by  those  best  quallfled  to   inake     ^  raLsed  to  $154,500,000  In  fiscal  year  ^  p,,,.^.^  ^^^^^^     .jpu,    the  »15C 


them — the  education  profession  and  the 
boards  of  education  who  administer  for 
the  public,  the  great  trust  of  popular 
education. 

There  are  many  programs  spread 
throughout  the  Government  which  have 
edtocational  components.  It  was  the 
committee  Judgment  that  responsibility 
for  effective  and  economic  coordination 
of  such  programs  should  be  vested  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare. 

In  this  way,  It  was  the  fe<>llng  that 
greatest  progresB  could  bo  made  toward 
the  solution  of  other  great  problems  af- 
fecting the  body  politic 


1968      Tills  is  less  than  $3  per  child. 

The  committee  report,  on  pages  19  to 
23.  sets  forth  what  was  done  In  this  area, 
and  I  a-.sk  unanimous  consent  that  these 
pages  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a-s  follows: 

Tmji  11  or  PcBLic  Law  89-10 

PART      B. SCHOOL      MBRA«T      KESCtTKCXS.      TXXT- 

B.  K5K.9,       AKO       OTKBJl       IJfSTRfCTlONAL       M*- 

LAst  year  this  oommlttee  considered  the 
growing  Importance  ol  •chool  Ubrarlee  and 


million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  would 
provide  slightly  under  83  per  pupil  for  schoo; 
library  resources,  printed  and  audlovl5ua. 
materials  and  textbooks,  or  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  recommended  annual  p^r 
pupU  expenditure  fiir  these  materials  Tii> 
amount  per  pupil  represents  approximately 
a  30-percent  Increase  In  Federal  funds  Mr 
school  library  resources,  textbcjks,  and  ^  tl^' 
Instnictlonal  materials,  and  will  contrlbu'.* 
substantially  to  children's  educational  op- 
portunity for  resources  Because  materi&;« 
In  the  title  n  program  are  distributed  oc 
the  basis  of  relative  need,  those  pupils  '■' 
greatest  need,  for  example.  In  elemeatafT 
schools,  will  have  greatly  Improved  material 


The  committee  maintains  the  concern  It 
has  had  that  the  Increased  funding  provided 
will  not  be  absorbed  by  increased  prices  of 
b^h-.lcs  and  materials.  An  increase  in  this 
area  in  excess  of  general  Increases  In  other 
arciis  would  make  a  further  review  of  fund- 
ing in  this  title  Imperative. 

The  provision  In  the  title  II  program  for 
maintenance  of  local  efforts,  and  the  encour- 
agement which  the  program  has  given  to  the 
Slates  to  Improve  the  quality  and  Increase 
the  quantity  of  educational  materials,  should 
together  with  the  appropriated  Federal  funds 
Insure  that  annual  per  pupU  expenditures 
will  approach  recommended  national  stand- 
ards within  this  decade. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
Last  year  2  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  title  11  were  .set  aside  for  distri- 
bution to  the  territories.  In  the  committee 
amendments  this  year  the  2-percent  reser- 
vation has  been  changed  to  authorize  3  per- 
cent above  the  8125  million  In  order  to  use 
title  II  funds  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools. 

The  need  to  lmpro\'e  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
:s  also  clearly  evident.  In  1965,  over  44,000 
Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
18  were  enrolled  In  schools  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Within  this 
age  bracket.  16.000  Indian  children  were  not 
enrolled  In  school.  Four  thousand  lived  In 
dormitories  away  from  home  so  that  they 
might  receive  an  education.  Of  those  who 
attend  school,  50  percent  drop  out  before 
they  complete  the  12th  grade,  compared  to 
the  national  dropout  average  of  28  percent 
On  the  reservations,  adults  under  45  years 
of  age  average  an  eighth  grade  education, 
compared  to  national  average  of  almost  12 
years  of  school  Additional  books  and  audlo- 
nsiial  materials  can  plav  a  key  role  in  Im- 
proving educational  opportunities  for  our 
Indian  population. 

Administration  of  title  II,  Public  Law  89-10 
In  the  original  act  we  authorized  not  to 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  the 
state  under  title  II  t-o  be  used  In  admin- 
istering the  State  plan.  This  percentage 
las  to  be  reduced  to  3  percent  in  subse- 
quent years  of  the  program.  During  the 
course   of   the   hearings    it    was   ascertained 


by  the  committee  that  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  for  adminis- 
trative  purpoaes    were   being   passed   along 
to  local  agencies  performing  administrative 
and  operational  functions  in  the  distribu- 
tion,   circulation,    and    control    of    library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials.     It   U   clearly   the   intention    of 
the   committee   to  enable   State   and   local 
public    agencies    performmg    administrative 
functions  m  connection  with  this   title  to 
have  sufficient  funds  to  effectively  assure  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  benefits  to  teachers 
and  pupils  in  both  private  and  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.    Accordingly 
amendments  have  been  adopted  to  require 
that  State  plans  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  will  provide  for  making 
avaUable  appropriate  portions  of  the  5-per- 
cent administrative  funds  to  the  local  pub- 
lic agencies  actually  distributing  and  exer- 
cising control  and  supervision  over  the  use 
of    books    and   materials    furnished. 

It  may  be  that  this  Imperfection  in  the 
language  of  title  U  accounts  in  part  for 
reports  that  the  committee  has  received  to 
the  effect  that  communities  in  some  States 
are  simply  dUtrlbutlng  the  Federal  funds 
among  private  and  public  schools  on  a  per 
pupil  basis.  Clearly,  this  is  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  express  requirements  of  the 
law.  We  deem  it  sufficient  at  this  time  to 
again  emphasize  to  school  administrators 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  the 
five  carefully  worked-out  requirements  in 
title  n  of  the  act  which  were  emphasized 
In  our  committee  report  last  year  on  thla 
legislation    (S.  Kept.  No.   146.  pp.  22-25). 

1.  Library  resoiu-ces,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  and  teachers  and  not  to 
Institutions. 

2.  Such  materials  are  made  available  on 
a  loan  basis  only. 

3.  PubUc  authority  mu^t  retain  title  and 
admimstrative  control  over  such  materials. 

4.  Such  material  must  be  that  approved 
for  use  by  public  school  authority  in  the 
State. 

6.  Books  and  material  must  not  supplant 
those  being  provided  chUdren  but  must  sup- 
plement library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  assure  that 
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the    legislation   will   furoish    increased    op- 
portimltles  for  learning. 

Title  n  was  carefully  drawn  so  as  to  en- 
able all  States  to  operate  the  program  con- 
sistent  with   local   and   State   legal   require- 
ments.   In  the  committee  report  the  system 
similar  to  that  employed  In  the  case  of  public 
library  programs  was  suggested  as  one  means 
that  could  be  employed  by  all  States  In  ad- 
ministering and  carrying  out  the  program.    It 
was,  therefore,  disturbing  to  find  that  such 
a  system  of  administration  was  not  among 
those  suggested  in  the  guidelines  Issued  by 
the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Education.     The  commit- 
tee's concern  in  this  respect  Is  that  the  new 
educational    resources    being   provided    with 
title  II  funds  should  be  available  In  a  sys- 
tematic and  convenient  arrangement  for  all 
students   and   teachers   In   both   public   and 
private  schools.    Depending  upon  the  system 
employed  or  the  particular  use  to  be  made 
of  the  funds,  card  catalogs  should  be  made 
and    duplicated    and    maintained    for    easy 
access  by  students  so  that  a  particular  re- 
source could  be  requested  and  obtained  while 
such  may  be  temporarily  located  in  various 
schools  throughout  the  area.     While  private 
school    teachers    would    be    Involved    In    de- 
termimng  their  students'  needs,  actual  selec- 
tion, purchase,  ownership,  and  control  of  the 
materials  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  agency.    There  would  be  no  Indefinite 
nor  permanent  loan  nor  would  any  measure 
of  the  need  for  library   resources   be  based 
on  institutional  need. 

Further,  an  amendment  to  the  law  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  provides  for  more 
•effective  and  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds" 
through  appropriate  coordination,  at  both 
State  and  local  levels,  between  the  title  n 
programs  with  respect  to  library  resources 
and  the  program  (if  any)  carried  out  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that  coordi- 
nation of  these  programs  will  lead  to  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  library  resources 
In  any  community.  Local  educational  agen- 
cies will  work  with  local  library  boards  to 
assure  that  expenditures  will  be  effective  In 
making  the  best  possible  library  services 
available  to  children  and  adults. 

Allocations  of  fimds  to  SUtes  pursuant 
to  title  n  of  Public  Law  89-10,  as  amended, 
appear  in  the  following  table; 


T...«  VI.-E.„..a«  ...,nM,^„  „//„„^  „^„  ..  »<»;,^™-«r»  «^^S.o„.„,,,  E.,„.<.n  A„,n.„,n.  .,  „..,  „,  „^,„, 


t'nited  SUtes  and  outlj-tng  areas.. 
s:  ft&U"s  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


A  Itibama 

.^liiska .'!™I~m 

Aruona „ Illim 

Arkiuisas  ""*" 

Colorado  „ 

ronntyrtlcut '."'.'.'" 

nplaware 

fl'Tlda...;;;"!""!"" 

'iwrgla 

IlawaU... '.'.ly.'.l 

Id.iho  .. 

nilnols "III."""!"! 

Indiana..^. 

'""a  ...."rrimiiirr 

Kansas !"!""!      " 

Kenturjty  ...""""!" 
IjiitiLilana '.ll'.l 

Marx  land      .'", ' 

M&.tsachQ«ett«II.Iir! 

Michigan 

.Mlimcsnta 

Mtaisslppi 


Fiscal  year  1967, 

part  B:  School 

library  resources 

etc." 


Ml.VSUslpn 

Missouri. 


$128,  750. 000 


2, 210, 204 
ISO,  181 
1,047,021 
1,188,651 
12,012,064 
1,367,352 

1,  789,  558 
331.395 

8,372,718 

2,  769, 995 
499.556 
469,  919 

6,361.965 
3, 2.«,  302 
1,879,100 

1,  442,  628 
1.955.944 

2,  459, 448 
668.643 

2,338,998 
3, 349, 270 
5,998,753 
2,  539, 170 
I.  546,  758 
2.948,895 


Fiscal  year  1968, 

part  B:  School 

library  resources, 

etc." 


$164,500,000 


2,652,245 
191,017 
1,256,425 
1,423,982 
14,414,477 
1,640,822 
2,147,470 
397,674 
4,047,261 
3,323,994 
699, 467 
583,905 
8,234,858 
3,903,962 
2, 254, 920 
1,731,153 
2, 347, 133 
2,951,338 
802,372 
2,804.398 
4.019;  124 
7.198.504 
3,047.004 
1.850,106 
a;ii36,274 


'^::';tol"^"j;i'i'?d''^he'"lP5'n^'(5io°°°dr^  '^T"'  <».™.<»0)  added  for  the 

■''ii^nSJiyxSll'^Jlu^eml^Jm       '^  °°  "'  *^^'''*^  '"'^  elementary 


50  States  and  D.C. — Con. 

Montana. 

Nebraska II!!!! 

Nevada. III!!!!!!!! "' 

New  Hampshire.. IIIII'IIII 

New  Jersey IIIIIISIIIII! 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. ..II 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    -  ..IIIIIIIIIIII ~ 

Oklahoma "  -— — 

Oregon ll'.l." 

Pennsylvania I """ "" 

Rhode  Island  .       " """ 

South  Carolina..  

South  Dakota " 

Tennessee 

Teias    .  " "■ 

Utah IIIIIIIIII 

Vermont -IIIII 

Virginia IIIII 

Washington . .         

West  Virginia. -.IIIIIIIIII 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming     ..  

District  of  Columbia  


Outlying  areas 


Fiscal  year  1967. 

Fiscal  year  196S, 

part  B:  School 

part  B:  School 

library  resources 

library  resources, 

etc.i 

etc." 

$485,419 

$5.«2.  503 

977,775 

l.irj,330 

282,091 

338,509 

428,956 

614,  748 

4,137,934 

4.965,621 

761,337 

913,604 

10,  ,"576,  R.'il 

12,692,221 

3.074.100 

3.  688,  921 

438.  g.y 

526,  743 

6,  fcf),  62S 

8,311,955 

1,549.761 

1,859.714 

1,243,595 

1.49-.;.  315 

7.330.210 

8.  796, 252 

546,551 

655.8fil 

1 ,  673.  077 

2,  007.  692 

490,  700 
2,317,974 

586,847 
2,781,568 

6,  859, 291 

8,231,150 

748,833 

896,599 

266,006 

319.207 

2,  67S,  402 

3,214,082 

2, 009.  4.15 

2,411,346 

1,144.286 

1.375.143 

2,928,634 

3,514,361 

231,665 

277,998 

437,  024 

51'4,  429 

3.  7.'iO,  000 


4,500,000 


•Estimated  distribution  of  $1  .W.OOO.OOO  with  3  percent   (U  Wi  fiooi  rH^IpH  tnr  .>,« 
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-rm-x  ni  or  pttblxc  law  s^-io 


October  5,  196i; 

The    committee     a.<   a   result   of   reviewing      money  on  an  annual  basis      Also,  because  of 
the  teeUmony  of  wUiioasea  amended  UUe  III      program  axpanirtons  during  the  second  year 


October  5,  1966 
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segregation    or    the   alleviation   of   problems 
resulting  from  racial  concentrations  of  »tu- 
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Under  the  proposed  amendment.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  large  cities.  confront«i  with  r,rr,K 


The  committee,  however,  in  supporting  the 


greatest  proffTesB  could  bo  made  toward 
the  solution  of  other  ffreat  problems  af- 
fecting the  body  politic. 


TTR : * :  s 

Laat    year    this   committee   eonaldered    the 
growing  Importance  ol  achool  Ubrarlee  and 


tne  Ixisla  or  relative  neea.  inose  puyt-^  - 
greatest  need,  for  example.  In  elemeaurr 
schools,  wUI  have  greatly  Unproved  material 


•  »<«n(lary  school  enrollineDt,  fall  1965. 


-  -«»-  =zr^^^j^£s^:z^-^^^::^:^t^^}^^^^y^^ 
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October  5,  196i; 


Tm^  m  or  ru*Lic  uaw  ss-io 


Mr  MORSE  TlUe  ni  of  Public  Law 
89-10  refers  to  supplemenUl  education 
centers  and  services  This  portion  of 
the  act  has  occasioned  much  favorable 
comment.  It.  too,  la  discussed  In  the 
committer  report  on  pages  23  to  28  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thLs  portion 
of  the  report  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  m  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 
pArr  C — 8rPFi-EMrNfT<KT  Ecuc*TTON  Cxtrmta 

AND   SfRVlCIS 

Title  ni  offers  opp<;>rt unities  for  educitors 
to  Innovate,  to  examine  the  special  needs 
of  the  children  residing  In  their  school  dis- 
tricts, and  to  utilize  all  the  fruits  of  ec  uca- 
tlomU  research  flndlngs  because  their  s.-hool 
aystenu  lack  financial  and  other  resources 
to  take  advantage  of  new  practices  and 
knowledge  Up-to-date  educational  serv- 
ices— specUUzed  counseling,  remedial  In- 
struction. preachooU  or  kindergartens,  cul- 
tural enrichment  -are  most  lacking  U.  our 
poorest  schools  The  children  who  a  .tend 
these  .schmjla  need  the«e  services  mo«t 

Again  and  again  In  the  course  of  public 
hearings  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
amendments,  the  committee  heard  of  the  en- 
thusiastic resptmse  of  communities  to  the 
challenge  presented  by  title  III  The  flrst 
project  submission  period  brought  746  ap- 
plications, the  second  971  and  the  third  pe- 
riod. 1002  The  approved  projects  for  the 
flrst'  two  submission  periods  totaled  7'J6.  an 
obligation  of  approximately  $35  m.lUon. 
Final  approvals  have  not  yet  been  made  for 
the  third  perl<xl  It  is  estimated  th.it  83 
million  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
children win  be  served  by  the  174  operatlLin&l 
projecu  approved  for  the  flrst  and  second 
periods  of  project  activity. 

In  'ts  report  on  the  Elementary  anl  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  last  year,  the  co-nmlt- 
tee  indicated  the  broad  scope  of  perm.sslble 
program  activity  under  title  ITI  t  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  program  approval  be 
as  flexible  as  pofislble  to  allow  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  exercise  discretion  and 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  types  of  proj- 
ect* which  would  best  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  community  The  committee  Is 
therefore  gr.i'.lRed  to  And  that,  on  the  whole, 
such  flexibility  and  local  dlscreUon  Is  a  key- 
note m  the  administration  of  the  Utle  by 
the  Office  ol  Education 

Title  III  proRrams  follow  no  set  patterns  of 
educational  thinking  They  cover  a  wide 
range  of  topics  and  apprrjaches  Tlie  Im- 
pact of  technology  and  research  Is  plain  In 
tlUe  III  projects,  so  to<^.  Is  the  imagination 
of  the  project  s  planners 

In  Montlceilo  Ind  .  a  mobile  reading  ■.ab«:>r- 
atory  will  provide  special  services  for  handi- 
capped children  In  elementary.  Junior  high, 
and   high  schools 

Tbe  Clay  County  Ky  ,  Board  of  Education 
U  conducting  a  series  of  studies  concerning 
the  causes  and  eSecta  of  poverty  and  Ignor- 
ance to  involve  36  school  districts  in  20 
counUes,  and  to  affect  127636  schoolchil- 
dren. 

In  Medford  Oreg  a  residential  school 
will  be  established  for  >i  weeks  during  the 
summer  at  Southern  Oregon  College  for 
aOO  of  the  most  able  high  school  studenta 
In    7    southwestern    Oregon    countles. 

Prtnce  Georges  County  Md  Is  planning 
Operation  DIRE  Dropout  Iden'lflcatlon,  Re- 
habilitation, and  Education,  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  more  than  1.000  children  In  the 
oounty  who  are  not  receiving  any  instruc- 
tion, public  or  private 


The  convmlttee.  a-s  a  result  of  reviewing 
ine  teatlmouy  of  wlt:i«8ses  amended  UUe  III 
to  provide  that  35  percent  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  title  under  each  3t*t«'s 
apporUonment  shall  be  reserved  to  the  State* 
for  flnal  approval  In  the  adnUnlstratlon 
of  this  portion  of  the  Utle,  ths  committee  ex- 
p«cu  that  the  State  agency  shall  have  oper- 
aung  control  over  Uie  appointment  of  re- 
view panels  tor  proJecu  submitted  to  them 
by  the  orlgli-atorB  thus  strengthening  the 
relauonahlpe  between  the  Htate  educational 
agencies   and   the  submllUng  InaUtuUona. 

This  change  m  the  adinlnlatratlon  of  title 
III  If  properly  carried  out  should  relieve  the 
Office  of  Education  from  giving  more  than 
ministerial  approval  to  many  projects  which 
are  primarily  of  lL>cal  significance  Slate 
agency  commenu.  review  and  recommenda- 
tions will,  of  course,  continue  to  receive  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for   the   balance   of   the   project  grants 

It    has    been    brought   to   the   attention   of 
the  committee   tht'   "ne  of   the  two  general 
objecuvea    of    Utle    III,    as    stated    In    secuon 
301(a),  ■  •   •   •  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the 
provUlon  of  vltaUy  needed  educaUonal  serv- 
ices  not    available    in    sufficient   quantity   or 
quality,    •    •    •"    could    perhaps    be    confused 
with    the   other    genera!    objective   stated    In 
the  same   section.      •    •    •    to  sumulate  and 
aasUt  in  the  development  and  ealabllahment 
of     exemplary     elementary     and     secondary 
•cbool    educaUonal     programs     to    serve     as 
mod^s   for    regular   school    programs   '      The 
Idea  of  educational   lnnovatl'>n    has   :\nni8ed 
considerable  Interest,  both  In  the  educational 
profession  and  In  the  public  at  large      How- 
ever, within  our  country  s  36.000  school  dis- 
tricts  there   is   a   very   wide   range  of   nearly 
every  condition  which  is  measurable.    Within 
theae   districts   the   terms   ■Innovation"    and 
■service"  can  have  qidte  different  mearungs; 
for  what  may  quite  properly  be  considered  an 
Innovation  In  a  less  advantaged  district  may 
be  regarded  ae  a  service  In  a  more  affluent  dis- 
trict.     In    recommending    the    extension    of 
title  in,  the  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
again  the  original  twofold  Intent  of  this  ti- 
tle.   I  e  ,    to    provide    vitally    needed    educa- 
Uonal services  not  now  available  In  sufflclen; 
quantity  or  quality,  as  well  as  to  stimulate 
the    development    of   exemplary   educational 
programs.     A  program  In  the  committee  view 
may  well  be  Innovation  In  the  context  of  a 
parUcular  community  or  part  of  a  school  dis- 
trict even  though  It  has  been  long  used  suc- 
cessfully elsewhere 

The  committee  has  learned  that  there  Is 
doubt  in  the  Office  of  Education  as  to  Its  le- 
gal authority  to  fund  projects  under  Utle  III 
in  the  general  area  of  teacher  training  We 
do  not  undersUnd  the  reason  for  this  doubt 
as  aecUon  303(b)  was  drafted  in  the  brtjadest 
possible  terms  That  section  contains  eight 
examples  of  services  and  activities  which 
might  be  funded  and  these  examples  are  In- 
troduced by  the  words  such  as-  In  addl- 
Uon,  secUon  303ib)  (8i  reads  'other  .specially 
designed  educaUonal  programs  which  meet 
the  purpoaes  of  this  UUe  "  To  eliminate  any 
future  doubt,  the  committee  states  that  !n- 
novaUve  programs  of  high  quality  In  the 
area  of  teacher  training  ought  to  receive  con- 
slderaUon  on  a  par  with  other  typee  of  local 
school  district  requests 


coMnrrrxx  chancxs 
.Although  this  committee  authorized  an 
approprtaUon  of  1100  million  for  flscal  year 
1966  only  $75  million  was  actually  appro- 
priated It  Is  obvious  that  It  Is  necessary 
for  funds  to  be  increased  for  flscal  year  iy67 
to  CArry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Utle  The  ma- 
jority of  the  planning  grante  funded  this 
year  ( esUmated  at  600)  can  be  expected  to 
become  operaUonal  grants  next  flscal  year, 
requiring   more   than   three   times   as   much 


money  on  an  annual  basis  Also,  because  of 
pnjgram  expansions  during  the  second  year 
operauonal  projects  begun  this  year  will  re- 
quire more  fvinds 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  authorize<l 
an  appropriation  of  laoo  million  for  fiscal 
year  ly67  This  sum  will  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  worthwhile  pn^)JecU  begun  In 
1966    and  adding  new  programs 

The  President.  In  his  nie«wnge  on  health 
and  education  called  for  the  use  of  »5  mil- 
lion "to  help  communities  In  planning  school 
construcuon,  to  encourage  InnovaUon,  and 
to  deal  with  obsolescence  overcrowding  anrt 
special  problems  such  as  de  facto  segreg.-i- 
tlon  ■■  The  committee  welcomes  IMs  spe- 
cial use  of  Utle  III  funds  and  encourages  lo- 
cal communities  and  the  Office  of  EducatUn 
to  use  them  Imaginatively  It  has  becon..- 
increasingly  obvious  to  the  committee  that 
there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  long-range,  com- 
munltywlde  planning  to  bring  InuovaUon 
and  Ingenuity  Into  school  construcUon,  This 
IS  million  will  provide  seed  money  to  start 
such  planning  The  committee  has  also  re- 
sponded to  this  need  with  the  addlUon  of  .i 
new  paragraph  to  secUon  304,  which  will  now 
be  discussed 

Planning  alone  will  not  solve  the  construc- 
Uon problems  of  many  of  the  Nation's  school 
districts  Many  of  our  local  communities 
are  heavily  taxed  and  flnanclally  overbur- 
dened During  the  hearings  the  comnvlttee 
repeatedly  heard  of  the  flscal  problems  if 
school  districts  in  which  the  statutory  mli,- 
age  rate  limitation  had  been  reached  and  ro 
which  no  further  Ux-al  flnanclal  resources 
were  available  In  many  Instances  the  com- 
munities facing  the  greatest  flnanclal  prob- 
lems are  thoee  whoee  schools  are  obsolete  and 
overcrowded 

Tlie  committee  In  furtherance  of  Its  con- 
sistent policy  has  amended  the  Utle  to  pro- 
vide that  when  construction  Is  funded  the 
architectural  plans  will  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  Individual.'. 

Construction  needs  of  srh'Kil  districts  h.ne 
neceasartly  been  receiving  low  priority  treat- 
ment In  the  administration  of  title  III  ^' 
the  associate  commissioner  for  element  ir. 
and  secondary  education  testified,  the  .d- 
vlsory  committee  generally  reoommer.  !^^ 
against  propo«al,<i  requiring  extensive  -<  r - 
strxictlon  expenditure  preferring  to  apprr-vf 
projects  able  to  begin  quickly  ■'so  that  t.'-.e 
largest  number  of  schoolchildren  could  bene- 
flt  as  soin  as  possible  from  new  technologies 
and  special  services."  While  such  motiva- 
tion U  commendable  It  effectively  denle? 
participation  ut  those  communities  unable 
to  house  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  without  assistance  of  construc- 
Uon funds 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  comm;::e* 
proposes  an  amendment  to  section  304  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  re- 
quiring the  CommLssloner  to  give  special  con- 
sideration, beginning  In  fiscal  year  1967.  f 
appllc-atlona  of  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  financially  overburdened.  The 
amendment  provides  that  any  local  srhoc: 
district  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  w!-,::^ 
Is  unable  to  meet  crlUcAl  educational  :.e<M.= 
because  of  serious  overcrowding,  obsole'e  v 
unsafe  school  buildings,  racial  lmbalan~e  >■ 
anv  i>ther  condition  Imposing  a  conUi'.uir:; 
and  flnanclal  burden  shall  receive  specu. 
conslderaUon  In  tnie  HI  project  approv.i: 

Among  the  projects  which  shall  ''•"^^•j' 
special  consideration  are  problems.  In  bot.". 
the  North  and  the  South,  arising  out  ■: 
efforts  to  overcome  racial  segregation  and  re- 
lated conditions  Thus.  proJecU  under  this 
title  may  be  used  to  encourage  Imagtna:'.'' 
approaches,  designed  by  local  Bch.x>l  d:; 
trlcts.   to  achieve   the   ellmlnaUon   of  rac... 
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segregation  or  the  alleviation  of  problems 
resulting  from  racial  concentrations  of  stu- 
dents These  projects  could  Include,  for  ex- 
umple,  the  construction  of  educational  parks 
and  other  experimental  or  demonstration 
facilities  under  plans  Insuring  desegregated 
student  attendance,  the  conduct  of  teacher 
itiservioe  training  programs  In  community 
relations,  support  of  curriculum  develofc- 
ment  proJecU.  and  the  support  of  Joint  aca- 
demic prc-grams  by  suburban  and  core-cliL 
.-chool  district.  T 

The  committee  hopes  that  this  amend^ 
ment  will  be  of  significant  Importance  IJl 
overcoQUng  the  difficulties  confronting  ma^ 
school  districts  today.  These  difficulties 
h.ive  been  evident  In  the  appllcatlons/al- 
re,idy  subnuited  for  project  approval./  An 
a.nalysls  of  the  991  planning  project*'' sub- 
mitted during  the  flrst  2  project  periods 
sh(>ws  that  234  of  them  would  have  culml- 
n.ited  In  the  need  for  the  construction  of 
a  center  or  other  facility  to  house  the  pro- 
gram being  planned  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  Education  estimated  that,  of  the  24,000 
independent  school  districts,  two-thirds  are 
financially  unable  to  afford  viable  programs. 
centralizing  vitally  needed  services  for  the 
education  program. 

T.\BLE  \'\\.~ Estimated  grants  under  Public 
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Under  the  proposed  amendment,  It  is  pos- 
sible that  large  cities,  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  obsolete  core-city  school   buildings 
and  de  facto  segregaUon,  might  attempt  to 
utlllae  title  m  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  educational  porks.    The  first  two  rounds 
of  project  approval  resulted  In  the  funding 
of  pUnnlng  projects  for  educaUonal   parks 
In  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and 
East  Orange.  NJ.    In  addition,  proposals  are 
currently  before  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the   planning    of   educational    parks    In    St 
Paul,     Chicago,     Syracuse,     and     Cleveland 
Denver,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond  have  ex- 
pressed Interest,  and  are  designing  proposals 
for  the  development  of   educational   parks. 
Moreover,  It  Is  apparent  from  data  on  school 
facilities   In  rural   areas   that   many   multl- 
grade,  one-room  schools  still  exist  simply  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  local  financial  resources 
to  provide  consolidated  facilities.     The  edu- 
cational park  concept  may  well  offer  excit- 
ing poeslbllltiee  In  such  areas.    If  such  ideas 
are  to  be  successful,  this  planning  activity 
will  result  In  an  exceedingly  large  request 
for  operational  and  construction  funds      To 
support     these     additions,     the     committee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  $260  million 
in  fiscal  year  1068. 


The  committee,  however,  in  supporting  the 
Increases  in  the  funding  of  tlUe  m.  wishes 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  all  projects, 
especially  those  emanating  from  local  school 
systems,  will  be  reviewed  solely  upon  the 
merits  of  such  proposals,  and  that  decisions 
regarding  the  types  and  kinds  of  proposals 
and  the  componenta  of  such  proposals  are 
to  be  taken  by  the  originators  and  proponents 
of  the  projects.  Title  III  programs  do  not 
countenance.  In  any  way,  expressed  or  Im- 
plied, the  exercise  by  the  Office  of  Education 
of  Initiatives  to  modify  proposed  programs 
which  are  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
existing  law.  The  key  to  this  area  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  best  judgment  of  the  project 
proponents  in  their  evaluation  of  the  com- 
munity's educational  needs  and  the  solu- 
tions they  propose  to  meet  those  ends. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  the 
law  be  changed  to  permit  the  participation, 
on  a  quality  compeUtlve  basis,  of  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
funded  at  3  percent  over  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated. A  table,  reflecting  State  alloca- 
tions for  flscal  years  1967  and  1968  under  title 
II,  Public  Law  89-10.  as  amended,  follows: 


Law  89-10,  TiUe  III:  Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and  Services,  fisrai  years  1967 
ana  lyoo 


rnlted  States  and  outlying  areas 

50  <ttttes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


.Alabama 

Alaska illliilllllll^I 

Arizona. ....Ill  "i 

Arkansas '.III'. l 

California [ 

Colorado l.llllllll'l 1 

Connect  lent """Illlillliri 

1  >»'lttware I!"III,' 

Florida .III. 

iicorgia nri"] 

Hawaii    IIIIIIIII] 

Idaho mil 

lUmols ll.lllllllll 

Indiana I..IIII! 

Iowa ""I""" 

KanSHii [I  , 

KiMitucky .imilllllllll' 

I.oiiiiwiia....... "  "* 

Maine     I"Il"""!!""t 

Maryland "II""' 

Massachusetts IIII" 

Michigan  .I'.lll 

Minnesota ""III 

Mi.<isissippl II II II 

.Missouri. I 


i 


3.738,179 

458.  078 

1.800,080 

i  136.677 

17,884,972 

2.152,432 

2.  900.  055 

698,848 

5,  653,  757 

4.  ,W0, 922 
917.010 
916.  671 

10.4*9.6.57 
5.063,409 
i  948.  534 
i  407, 853 
3.  387,  787 
3.846,890 
1.180.882 

3.  657,  406 

5.  294, 497 
8.  552, 138 
3,783,356 
2,  628, 893 

4,  533, 171 


Fiscal  year  1987  ' 

Fiscal  year  1968  > 

$2116, 000, 000 

$257,  500, 000 

200,000,000 

250,000,000 

4, 667,  732 

526,066 

2,221,609 

2,646,866 

22,543,816 

2,666,771 

3,611,345 

830,262 

7,090,468 

5,735,011 

1, 105, 895 

1,105.467 

13, 17S,  046 

6,344.603 

3.672,596 

2,969.479 

4,  227,  562 

4.807,609 

1,439,281 

4,568,209 

6,636,568 

10,  752, 385 

4.727,338 

3, 268, 748 

5. 674, 681 


50  StatPN  and  DC. — Continued 

-Montana 

Nebraska IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Nevada I. .""""Ill 

New  Hampshire IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

New  Jersey — IIIIII"" 

New  Mexico II "III IIII 

New  'V'ork "Ill"        

North  Carolina II IIIIII" 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Oklahoma IIIIIIIIIIII'I 

Oretton I.IIIIII 

Pennsylvania IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Rhode  Island  . . -IIII 

South  Carolina "I  

South  Dakota. ""lllllllll 

Tennessee IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Texas 

Vtah IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  I"" 

Vermont III"I 

Virginia 111111"! 

Washington IIIIII 

West  Virginia "11111111" 

Wisconsin. ..IIIIIIII"'" 

W'yomlnp  . 

District  of  Columbia 


Fiscal  year  1967  '    Fiscal  year  1968 


Outlying  areas. 


I  Fstlmated  disl'ibution  of  $200.00o,iiO0  to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
S  d.^nt'^'toTno,'  °' V:«''«?"?°''/^''J"''^"':;  di.strihut.d  h  on  theJ^teof  th^oui 

^DuUtlon   JulvW^     V^".'Z  V  '^^^-.^r"  '?  ""  ^^^  ^"^^  °'  '»-«  'otal  resident 
population,  July  l,  1994.    3  percent  added  for  the  outlying  areas. 


1921,687 
.653.630 
606.938 
844.816 
604,889 
288.573 
.  039, 991 
,  1.M.739 
871.006 
419,  873 
600.525 
069,600 
337.754 
04.5,939 
857,  332 
919.285 
998.275 
701.118 
245.  748 
595.617 
.566,  816 
157,973 
(AS.  997 
337.834 
645.  781 
916,090 


6,000,000 


6, 
1, 

17 
5, 

10. 
2 

2, 

U, 

1, 

2, 

3. 

10, 

1. 

4, 

3. 


$I,111,'818 

2,036,568 
716,666 
1,014,684 
8,  292, 163 
1.575,341 

21.476,237 
6.  4.56.  200 
1.047.772 

13.112,147 
3. 232.  908 

2,  .562, 118 
14,271.831 

1.268.788 

3.  557.  367 
1.108.771 
4. 998, 874 

13.  543.  289 
l..'.21,23« 
699,836 
5.717.189 
3, 937.  207 
2.536.068 
5.427,886 
636. 872 
1.104.733 

7,800,000 


c'i.^f^'i""^'^  dLstributinn  ofJE5g,000,000  to  the  50  State.*  and  the  DUtrict  of  ColumbU 
s  in  footnote  J .    3  percent  added  for  the  outlying  areas.  '^u^um 


Xn-LE    rv    OF    PtBLlC    LAW    89-10 

Mr  MORSE  Title  IV  of  Public  Law 
89-10  consists  of  amendments  to  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act.  The  major 
change  made  by  the  committee  in  these 
authorities  would  permit  contracts  to  be 
madi'  by  the  Commissioner  with  private 
firm.s  other  than  nonprofit.  Mr.  Presi- 
tJent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eXDrtions  of  the  committee  report  pertain- 
"is  tJ  this  title  of  the  bill,  contained  in 
pages  29-31  of  tlie  report,  be  printed  in 
ine  Record  at  this  i>olnt  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
»as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
IS  follows: 

?\8T  D — CooPKRATive  Reseabch  Act  Amend- 
ments 
1>.e  committee  was  pleased   to  learn   that 
•le  Office  of  Education  is  now  using  the  new 
'•Jthorlty  given  to  It   bv  title  IV  to  expand 


and  accelerate  the  improvement  of  education 
through  research,  development,  and  dissemi- 
nation activities.  The  estimated  30-year  gap 
between  development  of  an  educational  in- 
novation through  research  and  Its  imple- 
mentation in  America's  classrooms  under- 
scores the  need  for  continuing  research  and 
disaemination  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  program  of  national  and  regional  edu- 
cational labcM-atorles,  commenced  last  year, 
haa  already  begun  to  show  great  promise! 
Experts  from  all  parts  of  the  educational 
community  have  been  involved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  these  laboratories;  literally  hundreds 
of  educatlcmal  institutions  and  business  cor- 
porations have  joined  together  to  form  new 
multiinstitutlonal.  large-scale  laboratories  for 
research.  Local  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities where  most  research  talent  resides, 
and  State  departments  of  educaUon  have 
pooled  their  talents  to  create  the  10  new  in- 
stitutions now  in  the  planning  stage.  The 
comnUttee  hopes  that  these  regional  labora- 
tories will  he  the  key  to  unlock  the  door  be- 


tween the  university  and  the  classroom 
which  has  kept  so  many  schoolchildren  frc«n 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  educational  research. 
The  second  major  program  authorized 
under  title  IV  is  directed  to  the  training  of 
educational  researchers.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  such  personnel  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  there  are  only  about  500  full-time 
educational  researchers  in  the  United  States. 
Programs  under  title  IV  will  do  much  to  aug- 
ment this  pitiful  supply.  Grants  for  train- 
ing nearly  700  educations  i  researchers  have 
been  awarded  to  37  collcQes  and  universities 
by  the  Office  of  Educaticn  under  title  IV  au- 
thority. More  than  $2  million  has  been  allo- 
cated for  six  types  of  programs:  undergradu- 
ate, graduate,  postdoctoral.  Institutes,  spe- 
cial projects,  and  program  development. 
Students  in  undergraduate  training  will  re- 
ceive $500  for  living  expenses  during  the 
academic  year  and  may  receive  $75  per  week 
for  living  costs  during  a  summer  session. 
Students   enrolled   in   programs   leading   to 
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masters'  iind  doctorate  degrees  may  rerelve 
up  to  »a.800  for  the  academic  year,  xiet- 
doctoral  trainees  wtil  receive  the  equlv  lieut 
of  their  norma;  academic  earnings  The 
committee  has  great  hope  that  the  con- 
tributions m<ide  by  educational  research  per- 
•onnel  trained  under  title  IV  authority  will 
be  of  great  impact  on  our  NaUcns  sohool 
system 

COMMn-TEE    CHANCES 

Under  present  title  IV  authority.  »ui)port 
for  educational  research  training  can  be  fur- 
nished only  through  grants  to  universities. 
colleges.  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  nonproflt  -)rga.nlzatlons  The 
committee  fee.s  '.hat  It  l.t  desirable  tha;  the 
authority  be  extended  so  that  contracts  can 
b«  made  as  we.,  with  selected  training  in- 
stitutions :.o:  el.gib.e  fir  grants  and  haa 
approved    .\zx  amendment    to    this  end. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  Innova  .Ions 
In  the  field  >f  research  in  the  past  few  -ears 
has  been  the  number  of  technological  d;\e:- 
opmenta  In.  for  and  adapted  to  education 
The  educator  and  the  engineer  have.  In  many 
Instances  successfully  Joined  together  as  a 
team.  Yet  for  the  must  part  research  in 
educational  technoUjgy  Is  an  enterprl.-e  of 
private  Industry  particularly  with  respect  to 
programed  instruction,  autjmaled  sequences 
and  computer  applications. 

Extensl  n  of  authority  to  provide  e<luca- 
tlonal  research  training  through  contracts 
with  profltmaklng  organizations  would  in 
the  committee  s  vie*  benefit  educational  re- 
■earch  and  development  Ln  at  least  three 
ways 

1  Allow  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
or  collegea  and  universities  to  enter  into 
training  arrangements  with  a  larger  range  of 
organizations  .>i.iving  specific  skills  and  re- 
sources needed  by  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions, whereas  such  agencies  are  now  Uiilted 
to  colleges  universities  or  other  norproflt 
organizations  Many  State  and  local  educa- 
tional organLzatlona  now  contract  with  [iroflt- 
maklng  organizations  fur  system.i  planning, 
electronic  data  proceaaing,  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  and  for  development  of 
proposals  fur  Federal  funds,  especially  for 
planning  educational  programs  focused  on 
programed  learning,  educational  technology 
or  media,  or  computer-assisted  Instruction. 
The  amendment  would  enable  local  and  State 
educational  agencies,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  n<jnproflt  organizations  to  secure 
training  not  otherwise  available  for  their  re- 
■earch  stalls  and  to  benefit  more  directly  by 
the  experience  of  profltmaklng  organlzaUons 
In  the  newer  applications  of  technology, 
media,  and  computers  to  educational  research 
and  development. 

2  Permit  fuller  development  of  the  re- 
search training  program  by  allowing  all  qual- 
ified aprpUcants  to  submit  proposals  for  un- 
der-contrart  training  the  educational  re- 
searchers needed  to  evaluate  the  progreaa  of 
and  to  give  better  direction  to  the  national 
education  effort  The  amendment  would  con- 
tribute to  greater  utilization  of  all  training 
facilities  In  the  country  Business  and  In- 
dustry conduct  the  most  extensive  training 
programs  for  adults  In  the  country  Through 
defense  activities  public  funds  have  helped 
develop  many  technological  training  pro- 
grams that  are  relevant  to  educational  re- 
search and  development  Purthennore.  In 
some  technological  areas  such  as  computer 
assisted  Instruction,  electronic  data  process- 
ing, systems  planning  and  design,  and  uses 
of  media,  proatmaklng  organizations  pos- 
sess the  unique  combination  of  engineering 
development  results,  experienced  staff,  and 
neceaaary  suppurt  facilities  needed  for  qual- 
ity up-to-date  training  One  additional  way 
In  which  educational  agencies  cou.d  benefit 
from  the  unique  capabilities  of  s<-)me  profit- 
making  organlaatloDs  would  be  through  the 


training  programs  such  organizations  would 
develop  to  meet  their  needs. 

3  .\ccelerate  implementation  of  research- 
based  knowledge  In  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  By  providing  training  In 
advanced  research  and  development  tech- 
niques through  the  industrial  organizations 
that  nave  made  outstanding  contributions 
In  newer  areas  of  educaUonal  technology,  the 
tlmelag  between  Invention  and  practice  may 
be  cut  substantially.  New  ideas  and  prac- 
tices often  developed  at  great  cost  could  be 
used  more  widely  Lf  educational  spetMalists 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  or  be  in- 
structed by  the  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  persoiinel  of  the  firms  that  first  cre- 
ated the  new  systems 

The  committee  wishes  this  contract  au- 
thority tc)  be  used  Judiciously  and  only  where 
It  Is  clear  that  the  contracUir  Is  uniquely 
qualified  to  provide  special  and  Important 
training  that  otherwise  generally  would  not 
be  available  at  colleges  or  universities 
Training  prograjns  conducted  by  profltmak- 
lng organisations  generally  should  be  limited 
to  short-term  institute  or  special  trainlim 
projecu  focused  on  a  specific  technological 
problem  or  technique 

To  safeguard  the  public  interest.  It  Is  the 
committee's  Intention  that  contracts  not  be 
made  for  the  traliUng  of  any  person  who. 
within  I  year,  has  been  In  the  employ  of 
the  contractor  Further,  contract  stipula- 
tion should  be  made  that  the  contractor  re- 
fund all  money  received  on  the  account  of 
any  trainee  If  It  employs  that  p)erson  within 
I  year  after  the  completion  or  discontinua- 
tion of  his  training  The  comnrvlttee  feels 
that  such  protective  measures  are  necessary; 
they  are  now  generally  followed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies Involved  In  the  research  and  training 
field. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  contracts  with  profltmaklng  organi- 
zations would  be  let  only  in  cases  where 
such  services  are  not  available  from  colleges, 
universities,  or  nonproflt  Institutions  Con- 
tract authority  should  only  supplement,  not 
supplant,  the  grant  authority  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  OfBce  of  Education. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  authority  for  limited  construction  sup- 
ported under  this  title  be  expanded  to  p>er- 
mlt  Uie  optional  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings  This  Is  essential  In  urban  areas, 
where  the  coet  of  new  construction  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  compared  to  the  cost 
of  acquiring  and  renovating  acceptable  exist- 
ing structures. 

TTTl-k  V  or  PTTBUC  LAW  SS-IO 

Mr  MORSE.  Title  V  of  Public  Law 
89-10  is  the  program  of  grants  to 
strengthpn  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion Many  Senators,  will.  I  know,  be 
relieved  to  learn  that  In  response  to  cor- 
respondence we  have  received  from  the 
State  departments  of  education  and  from 
.senatorial  offices  the  committee  decided 
to  suspend  the  application  of  the  match- 
ing provisions  of  the  act  through  fiscal 
year  1968  This  should  provide  suffi- 
cient time  for  State  departments  of 
education  to  approach  their  respective 
'egls'atures  for  money  which  would  en- 
able a  portion  of  the  cost  of  this  program 
to  be  borne  from  other  than  Federal 
funds  for  the  next  time  the  act  is  ex- 
pended 

Mr  President,  I  a5k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portions  of  the  committee 
report  pertaining  to  this  title  of  the  bill, 
contained  in  pages  31  to  33.  be  printed 
;ii  the  Rkcorb  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Pa«t   E — Grants  to  Strengthen   State   De- 
partmxnts  of  education 

The  enactment  of  recent  education  leg- 
islation, especially  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  made 
increasing  demands  on  State  education  agen- 
cies already  severely  understaffed  and  un- 
derfinanced Recognizing  the  centrai  Im- 
pxjTtance  of  these  agencies  to  attaining  ana 
maintaining  standards  of  excellence  envi- 
sioned by  recent  Ifglslatlon,  the  Congress 
authorized  granu  under  title  V  to  State 
education  agencies  to  enable  them  t  j 
strengthen  their  leadership  capabilities,  to 
Identify  their  educational  needs,  and  to  take 
necessary  step)8  to  meet  these  needs  In 
meeting  the  requirements  under  title  V  tj 
evaluate  staff,  functi.ms.  and  services  and  to 
Identify  areas  of  critical  need.  State  edu- 
cational agencies  have  been  forced  to  exer- 
cise leadership  and  administrative  capabili- 
ties and  encouraged  to  plan  Imaginative  and 
Innovative  programs,  many  on  a  regional 
cooj)eratlve   biists   previously   not  considered 

The  committee  is  pleased  with  the  Initial 
respxjnses  of  the  State  atrencles  to  the  prw- 
vlslous  of  title  V.  Most  State  agencies  moved 
decisively  to  evaluate  their  progr.ims  and 
activities.  Identify  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, and  esUibllsh  priorities  for  progr.i.'n 
improvement.  Progress  is  evident  In  mo»t 
State  educational  agencies,  especially  In 
programs  of  professional  services.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  crucial  need  for  staff  Is  evident  In 
the  applications  approved  as  of  June  1966 
In  the  area  of  general  administration.  165 
professional  and  190  nonprofessional  new 
positions  have  been  provided  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  professional  and  138  non- 
professionals have  been  added  to  State  agen- 
cies to  study,  plan,  develop,  and  evalu.iie 
State  education  programs  and  re.search  c  - 
ordination;  over  94  percent  of  all  State  app:i- 
catlons  proposed  strengthening  efforts  In 
these  areas.  To  provide  leadership,  consulta- 
tive and  technical  services  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  Improving  the  adminis- 
trative aspects  of  education.  75  professional 
and  55  nonprofessional  positions  have  been 
created  For  the  first  time,  many  States  are 
able  to  provide  consultants  In  element, ltv 
education  for  continued  upgrading  of  qu.il- 
Ity  in  elementary  school  programs  For 
school  accreditation,  Improving  teacher  edu- 
cation programs,  and  certification  and  li- 
censing. 70  professionals  and  57  nonprofes- 
sionals have  been  employed,  making  a  total 
of  1.053  professional  and  831  nonprofessional 
new  positions  among  55  educational  agencies 
utilizing  a  total  authorization  of  $14,230  18f 

To  obtain  theae  preliminary  results.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $17  million  In  fiscal  yea: 
1966  To  continue  the  momentum  generated 
during  this  first  year  and  to  maintain  essen- 
tial programs  Initiated  In  1966.  $30  million  Is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  Many  of  th' 
programs  Initiated  were  for  purposes  of 
studying  the  organization  and  operatlr.c 
procedures  of  State  agencies  and  will  no'  N" 
recurring;  however.  $30  million  l.s  needed  ;• 
support  the  development  of  ncw^  services  and 
programs  within  the  State  education  aeen- 
cles  Continued  attent'on  to  enlarglr.e  '.^ 
scoi)e  of  authority  granted  to  .state  ed""'- 
tlon  agencies  for  administering  other  educa- 
tion-related, federally  suppKirted  progr.im! 
should  he  encouraged  Since  there  1?  a-'- 
acute  personnel  sh(3*-tage  a  fellowship  pn  ; 
gram  to  strengthen  romprehenslve  p)ersor.r:c. 
Improvement  pr«^y»ams  under  developn'.-"' 
Is  desirable  To  assure  the  continued  miitiia^ 
benefit  derived  from  the  exchange  of  per'.'n- 
nel  between  the  US  Office  of  Education  an:! 
State  educational  agencies,  spwclflc  provl.slcr. 
has  been  added  to  title  V  to  guarantee  Offl» 


,f    Education    employees    all    of    their    civil 
.service  benefits  without  interruption. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Impor- 
tant progress  of  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation can  be  accelerated  by  suspending  the 
application  of  the  matching  requirements 
which  were  to  be  effective  after  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  however,  sup- 
ported by  studies  and  evaluations  of  leader- 
ship capacities,  remains  that  of  recruitment 
of  adequate  staff.  Funds  to  meet  this  need 
must  continue  to  be  forthcoming. 

Under  the  special  project  grant  provision 
of  title  V.  for  the  first  time,  a  State  can  co- 
ordinate Its  developmental  activities  with 
other  States,  resulting  In  economy  of  Invest- 
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ment  and  acceleration  of  educational  devel- 
opment In  an  States.  The  committee  Is 
pleased  that  many  States  have  creatively 
seized  upjon  this  opportunity.  An  example 
is  an  approved  project  for  strengthening 
State  leadership  capacities  for  improving 
teacher  preparation  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Maryland  and  involving  Florida, 
Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  'Washing- 
ton, and  West  Virginia  with  a  $9,824  funding. 
A  planning  grant  for  developing  educational 
assessment  In  a  six-State  area  comprising 
Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  Is  being  adminis- 
tered by  Rhode  Island  with  a  $10,950  grant. 
One  project  being  undertaken  only  by  Wash- 
ington,   but    having    consequences    for    all 


States,  Involves  a  conference  on  the  role  of 
the  State  educational  agency  in  teacher 
preparation  and  certification;  it  Is  funded  by 
a  $58,500  grant.  As  a  June  1966,  24  si>eclal 
project  grants  were  approved. 

W'ith  the  Federal  funds  for  education  pro- 
vided now,  and  to  be  provided  In  the  futiire. 
greater  educational  opportunities  and  quality 
education  channeled  through  strengthened 
State  educational  agencies  can  be  expected 
in  the  future.  The  committee  hopes  that  the 
initial  progress  In  leadership  capAbilltles  in- 
dicated by  the  State  education  agencies  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  title  V  operation  will  be 
worthy  of  continued  support.  Allocations  to 
States  under  title  V  of  Public  Law  89-10  as 
would  be  amended  by  this  bill  are  shown  In 
table  VIII  which  follows. 


Table  \1U.~Esltmated  distrihution  of  funds  under  Public  Law  80-10,  title  V:  Fiscal  year  1968 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. 


.VI  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


E 


.\lulianis 

Alaska 

Arlioiia _ 

Arkansas ..'.'.'"  1. 

CaJlfonila """_l 

Colorado IIIIllI 

Connpctlcut """III 

Delaware 

Florida IIIIIIIIIIII! 

(icorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho £ 

Illinois r.II""T 

Indiana ""!"> 

Iowa . V... 

Kansas 1111111111  I. 

Kentucky '.V.'.'.l 

Louujiana '".'.'... 

Maine ""11! 

.Maryland * 

MHSsrtfhu.'selts  J.irilL 

.Michigan   " 

.Minnesota 

.MLSslssippl... 

MLssouri 


1967  1 


$25.  500,  000 


24,  990,  000 


fB2,529 
128.189 
276.352 
312.962 

2,111.489 
329,  742 
371,281 
151,140 
676,064 
597,  957 
176,552 
181,977 

1,085,303 
630,823 
395. 143 
339.283 
413,874 
478.  790 
205.014 
459,938 
681,634 

1.032.119 
481.440 
375.  921 
555, 134 


1968  > 


$42.  SOO.  000 


41,650,000 


821,313 

151,800 

424,065 

491,341 

3.  796,  325 

522, 170 

598.508 

193.  975 

1, 158.  579 

1,015.050 

240,  672 

250,642 

1,910,600 

1.075.445 

642.357 

539.  672 

676,  778 

796,068 

202,974 

761,  425 

985,054 

1,  812,  868 

800,938 

607,034 

936,357 


60  States  and  D.C. — Continued 

Montana 

Nehrikska \ 

Nevada -"IIIII" 

New  Hampshire ...II 

.New  Jir.sey IIIIIIII! 

New  .Mexico IIIIIIII" 

New  York .'.'.'...'.'...''.. 

North  (';iri)lina .Ill" 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.... I" 

Oklahoma .IIIIIIIIII! 

Oregon    ..    ^ I^ 

Penn.sylvania .IIII""- 

Rho<i<'  I.^Uind IIII 

.'^outli  Carolina 

South  Dakota 1111111111' 

Tpnnes.s*'e '_ 

Tesa.'s 

Ltah IIIIIIIIII 

Vermont Ill  II I 

Virginia IIIIIIII 

Washington IIIIIIIII " 

Wp.'it  Virginia "IIIIIIIII 

Wisconsin H 

Wvoining., 

District  of  ColumblaVIIIIIIIIIIH 


1967  1 


Outlying  areas. 


Estimated  distribution  of  $30,000,000  with  I.Si^rcent  ($4,500,000)  reserved  for 


$178, 706 
250,435 
150,005 
160,  815 
706,939 
226,343 

.605,948 
657.647 
170, 261 

.  171, 398 
375, 674 
311,686 

,  133,  510 
172,918 
401,105 
178. 173 
511,547 

,288,082 
235,171 
139.764 
56.').  4 in 
441.414 
302,255 
505.460 
140.734 
167.  970 


1968' 


510.000 


J244.  631 
376.  440 
191.890 
211,7.54 

l.':ifi.315 
332,169 

2,  S67.  339 

1.124,736 
2'29, 112 

2,068,807 
606.580 
4.'iS.99f> 

1,99&,  1S4 
233.995 

e.M.sis 

242,  651 
8.16.  262 
2,  '283.  2-27 
348.391 
173,071 
955,240 
727,386 
471.(^5 
M.\  077 
174.853 
224.  9(J1 


850.000 


or  special  projects.  2  percent  ($510,000)  of  the  h^anc^re^r^^  tor  thTouriy  ng  areal       Ivme  ^rel^.'tnd  ,?,I'1'",''°''  "'^-500.000  with  2  percent  ,$8.'«.00O)  reserved  for  the  out- 
md  the  remainder  distrlhuted  on  the  ha.sis  of  the  fall  1965  public  sch(^I  enrollme^.'         ^  "'*  rfisinhuted  oii  the  basis  of  fiscal  year  1967  data 


KEW   TnXE   \T   OF   PTBLIC   LAW    89-10 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  new  title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.^ct  of  1965  rclat^-s  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  It  Is  described  on 
pages  33  to  35  of  the  committee  report. 
I  can  only  say  in  addition,  that  this  is 
the  type  of  program  which  has  enjoyed 
unanimous  support  on  the  part  of  the 
committee:  majority  and  minority  Sena- 
tors alilce  have  supported  this  concept. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  portion  of  the  committee 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Past  t — education  or  kandicappko  CHCLoaur 
Tlie  committee  amended  the  Elementary 
uid  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  by  add- 
ing a.  new  title  VI  'Education  of  Handicapped 
ChKdren." 

The  new  title  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
lo  make  grante  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  In  the  initiation,  expansion,  and  Im- 
provement of  programs  and  projects,  Includ- 
'0*  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and.  where 
aecesaary  construction,  of  school  facilities, 
'■ot  the  education  of  handicapped  children  at 
ihe  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary 
•chool  levels 

^or  this  purpose  the  blU  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150  mllUon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1967;   $260  mllUon  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  for  the 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  simis  as  mav 
be  hereafter  authorized  by  law. 

Stuns  appropriated  for  this  program  would 
be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  aged  3  to  21.  inclu- 
sive, In  each  State  as  related  to  the  total 
number  of  such  children  In  all  States. 

Each  State  must  submit  a  State  plan  under 
which  such  programs  will  be  operated.  In 
general  the  State  plans  will  parallel  those 
for  educationally  deprived  children  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

This  title  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Commissioner  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Handicapped  Children, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  12  members  in 
addition  to  the  Commissioner,  who  Is  desig- 
nated as  Chairman.  Not  less  than  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  are 
reqtUred  to  be  persons  affiliated  with  educa- 
tional, training,  or  research  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  requirement  is  that  not  less  than  half 
shall  be  so  identified  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioner In  his  discretion  may  appoint  more 
members  from  this  category  of  specialists. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  review  all  educational,  training,  re- 
search and  related  programs  for  handicapped 
children  which  are  administered  by  the  Com- 
misaloner  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  and 
operation  of  such  programs.  In  addition,  the 
Advisory  Committee  is  authorized  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  to  make  an  annual  report  to 


the   Commissioner  for  transmission   to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Intended 
effect  of  much  of  the  legislation  which  haa 
been  enacted  in  recent  years  for  the  benefit 
of  handicapped  children  has  been  lost  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  centralization  of  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  Considerable 
testimony  from  respected  professional  groups 
was  received  by  the  committee  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  a  single  focal  point 
within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  which 
would  provide  leadership,  guidance,  and  sup- 
port for  the  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  an  effort  to  provide  for  intensive 
coordination  of  services  and  programs  for 
handicapped  children,  title  VI  requires  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  a 
Bureau  for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Handicapped  Children. 

The  committee  expects  the  Commissioner 
to  place  In  this  new  Bureau,  ill  programs  or 
parts  of  programs  dealing  with  education, 
training,  and  research  which  affect  handi- 
capped children.  Such  a  Bureau  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  Interrelate  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  professional  preparation 
programs,  and  the  Improvement  of  educa- 
tional services.  It  wlU  provide  a  coordinated 
Intense  effort  which  the  committee  believe* 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  implementa- 
tion Of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  previ- 
ously enacted  laws  for  the  benefit  of  handi- 
capped children.  It  U  hoped  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  sense  the  need 
for  urgent  action  In  the  ImplemenUtlon  and 
development  of  this  bureau  and  will  quickly 
consolidate     programs     and     personnel     to 
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•trvn^Uien  pro^nkins  relktlng  to  the  educa- 
tion of  haiicllcapp«d  chlklr«n. 

In  tbU  connection  the  oonimltte«  whole- 
heartedly supporte  the  Preeldent  In  hl«  ef- 
fort*   to    foc\iB    the    reeouroee    of    our    great 


Nation  on  the  problem*  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  appointment  by  him  of  a  Ta«k 
Porce  on  Handlcap[)«d  Children  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 


Is  a  forward  step  In  moving  toward  fulfllUng 
the  special  educational  goals  of  this  Orea: 
Society  The  committee  la  looking  forward 
to  the  report  of  thla  task  force 


Tablx  W—EatimoM  dutnbuium  offunda  under  propoted  tvtU  for  handicapped  cJxildrm,  Public  Law  89-10,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968^ 


I  Plaoal  year  1907  • 


Unltol  ilitua  uid  ouilying  i 
MdtaUe  *n<l  Um  Uistnct  ot  Columbka.. 


tlM.MO,000 


IM.  000. 000 


Alabama       

Alaska 

Aruona 

Arkuuas       

Calllomla     .... 
Culuriklo       .... 

Connecilcut 

Delaware  ...... 

Florid* 

Oeurgia- 

HswaU 

Ida^o  

nilnol* 

Intllana ..^ 

low* ._ 

Kaosaa        ..... 

Kentucky  

Louulao*    

Maine         

Vfarylaii'l      

MaaMu-hLuettt. 

.Mk-hHtau    

.VtmnesoUi    ... 

.Mlasiimippl 

MLsiioiin    


I. 
1. 
U. 
1. 
I. 

i. 
s, 


0W.8W 
108,006 
201.087 

aM.»u 

000.314 
ill.OOS 
000.043 

373.510 
911.170 
807.  Ul 

a8a,iM 

<31.I88 
MS.  570 
902.280 
31A,Sat 
801.403 
008,606 
060.887 
81«,«S1 
631).  842 
071,411 
BOX  819 
978,888 
128.800 
401.326 


Placal  rear  IMS ' 


1387.8011^000 


38a< 


s,08a,ai» 

338.878 
2.008.778 
^888, 100 

31.  lAA.  S33 
i.  &18,  486 
8,313.406 
«!2.  517 
8.518.617 
«.  01 1.919 
971,999 
I.  OU,  314 

18,344.383 
8,008,801 
3,80a837  I 
3.0aEt.487 
4.4M.178 
ikOM,779 
I.381..U1 
4.38e.73« 
8.822.881 

11.417,009 
4.009.730 
3.648.013 
8,008.876 


SO  SUtes  and  0,C. — ConUnued 

Monlona       .......... ...... 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada     .. 

New  Hampshire...... ....... 

Naw  Jersey 

New  Meiloo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  OakoU  

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orenon 

Pennsylvania. ..._......... 

Rhoile  Uland .«.. 

South  ^'arulUk* ....~» 

South  hakota 

Tcniieaee . .... 

Teus 

llah ...... 

Vermont 

Vlnjlnia 

Washington 

WpM  Virginia — 

WLv-onjiln... .......... 

W  ;.  (  liling 

lustritt  of  Columbia.... 


Outlytnc  areas. 


riscal  year  1067  *   Fiscal  year  1968  ■ 


3607. 

1,  I«3. 

228. 

4ttl. 

4.  St:. 

04i 
l**2. 
4.  21  A, 

887. 
8.149. 
1.934. 
I.  SOS. 
8.96^ 

6S&. 
2,356. 

612, 
3.116. 
8.487. 

883, 

334. 
3.431. 
2.421. 
1.60U. 
3.734, 

298. 

493. 


032 
768 
841 
i»a 
766 
187 
136 
016 
541 
216 
764 
16fi 
001 
308 
074 
493 
DM 
822 
988 
133 
048 
180 
213 
274 
182 
750 


4,500,000 


li.oii.r.T, 

l.»39,»iI4 
381.40. 
819.47: 

7.812.  943 

1.. 570.  311 
20.  73«,  Wl 

7.  025.  OX 
979.234 

13.  682.  OX 
3.  224.  607 

2.  508,  6()4 

14.  U-Xl 
l.(»2,;«l 

3.  926,  :W; 
l.O-JD.bJI 
5.  193,  473 

14.146.370 
1.473.313 

486.!.:: 

5.  718.  41.1 

4.  035.  :t(ii 
2.  817.  II  >2 
5, 823.  791 

496.  «:o 
822,  (.17 


7,600,000 


1  Etcln<llng  thoee  in  SUt*-*upporte<l  and/or  Slate-operated  trhools. 
>  Eslmiated  'lL'ltn^<utl<>n  of  11)0.000.000  on  the  toils  of  3-17  populatloo  Apr.  I,  1900, 
with  3  percent  of  llSO.OOO.iWO  rwiervej  for  the  outlylnf  areas 


•  Bstlmatfti  distrlhutlon  of  8250.000,000  on  the  basis  or3'17  population  Apr.  1,  ISm, 
with  3  percent  of  $250,000,000  reserved  (or  the  outlylnf  areas. 


UXTLTlHANDtCArrtD   CHILD««N 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  In  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  I  have  given 
on  the  new  title  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. I  want  to  add  but  one  point  con- 
cerning a  group  of  youngsters  who  se^m 
to  me  to  merit  our  special  consideration 

Mr  Charles  Petrozzl  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Multl-Handlcapped  Chil- 
dren, gave  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
problem  they  now  encounter  In  trying 
to  obtain  the  type  and  kind  of  education 
their  very  special  conditions  of  multi- 
handicap  require  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  State  educatlorud  agencies  would 
be  able  to  fund  programs  deslgnel  for 
their  needs  as  they  are  clearly  el  glble 
under  the  title  for  this  help. 

But,  Mr  President,  there  is  on<;  big 
problem  in  this  whole  field.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have.  In  my  :udg- 
ment.  adequate  statistics  and  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  I  strongly  urge  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  undertake 
as  soon  as  poeslble.  a  survey  which  will 
clearly  delineate  the  numbers  of  ail 
handicapped  children  and  the  locations 
In  which  they  reside,  broken  down  Into 
each  of  the  categories  requiring  special 
educational  assistance 

On  this  I  speak  for  the  committee  be- 
cause I  know  of  the  tremendous  interest 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  the  serUor 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr  ProutyI 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  JavttsI  have  In  this  very 
important  segment  of  special  education 
ousxMiManoM  or  niroaJcaTioM 

nnally,  In  Public  Law  89-10  in  section 
ni  l«  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$1.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  a  program 
to  bring  educational  research  results  to 
the  schoolrooms  of  America.    The  time- 


lag  In  dissemination  of  information  Is 
disturbingly  long  It  can  and  should  be 
shortened  In  the  committee  view.  It  Is 
particularly  Important  that  m  carrying 
out  this  charge,  the  OfQce  of  Education 
make  every  effort  to  Inform  school  ad- 
mi.'ilstrators  In  low-income  rural  and  ur- 
t>an  areas  that  this  help  Is  available. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  the  committee 
report,  on  page  34.  pertaining  to  dis- 
semination of  Information,  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  In  ray  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

PAJIT  O- -DISSEMINATION   OF   INFORMATION 

The  comnLlttee  expects  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  Interpret  this  amendnient  liberally 
and  to  engage  In  a  broad  range  of  Imaginative 
dissemination  at-tlvltleo  The  committee  Is 
especially  concerned  that  this  program  reach 
thoee  low-Income  rural  areas  which,  hecause 
of  lack  of  funds,  have  for  yea.'s  gotten  by  on 
subslstetii  e-!evel  educational  budgets  Now 
for  the  r.rst  time,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  Improve  notably  the  quality  of  their  edu- 
cational prygrams  But  because  of  the  years 
of  neglect,  many  of  them  need  assistance  in 
planning  new  programs  This  amendment 
will  allow  the  Office  of  Education  to  provide 
advice,  counsel,  technical  assistance,  and 
demonstrations  to  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  which  requests  It  The  program  Is 
entirely  Toluntary.  an  agency  can  receive  this 
type  of  assistance  only  If  It  asks  for  It.  In 
order  that  educators  may  know  where  to  go 
for  assistance,  the  Office  of  Mucatlon  Is  urged 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  Inform  school  ad- 
mlnlrtrators  In  low-income  rural  and  urban 
area*  that  such  help  is  available. 

TTTU*   n   or  8     3048 

Mr  MORSK  Title  n  of  S  304«  Is 
concerned  with  amendments  to  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815.  the  Im- 
pacted areas  legislation  of  1950,  which 
has  over  the  years  won  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress.  In  this  area 
very  briefly.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  the 


committee  reviewed  proposals  which 
would  have  curtailed  this  program: 
rather,  by  a  series  of  amendments  the 
committee  has  expres.sed  its  determina- 
tion to  strenjtthen  and  expand  the  scope 
of  operation  of  these  programs. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  report  dlscu.^- 
sion  in  this  area,  which  may  be  found  on 
pages  36-46  of  the  report,  be  printed  u-. 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remark.v 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recofd, 
as  follows 

TrruE  II- -Fedcraj-ly   .^mc-TED  Ari.is 

AMINDMENT    Or    PrBLlC    LAWS    BIS    AND    B-4 

Background 

Public  Laws  874  and  815  were  enacted  ^n 
1950  The  purpose  of  the  two  laws  is  to 
compenisate  local  educational  ligencles  .'' r 
Suanclal  burdens  Imposed  on  them  by  Fed- 
eral activities.  The  detailed  provisions  of 
Public  I^w  874  fis  originally  enacted  di- 
rected that  school  districts  be  compen.sa'ed 
for  a  portion  of  the  yearly  operational  cnfi 
of  educating  children  living  with  a  p,-ireal 
residing  on  or  employed  on  Federal  propprty 
which  was  not  subject  to  taxation  for  schiy^l 
purpoaes  The  rate  of  payment  per  rhiui 
was  based  on  the  portion  of  the  educatlor.a; 
costs  met  from  Kx-al  revenue  sources  af- 
fected by  Federal  owTiershlp  of  real  proper- 
ty Public  Law  815  follows  a  similar  ratlcr.- 
ale  and  pattern  of  payments  for  school  con- 
struction. Both  acta  were  originally  de- 
signed to  be  temporary — subject  to  perl'.>dlc 
review  In  1953.  Congress  conducted  a  tlv  r- 
ough  reexamination  of  the  program.  As  » 
result,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  two 
law».  particularly  In  Public  Law  815  ThU 
committee  ham  held  hearing*  on  these  > 
ommendatlons  each  time  the  Impacted  r'J 
program  waa  due  to  be  extended.  With  '■n* 
minor  exception,  the  only  amendments  iiindr 
to  either  act  since  the  basic  changes  in 
1963  have  either  llberalleed  or  continued  ihe 
acta  for  an  additional  period  of  time. 

The  principal  ItberaJlKlng  amendments  V^ 
Public  Law  874  have  Increased  the  ratp  ii- 
payment    for    districts    In    the    low-lucon-.f 
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high  State-aid  States  and  have  made  It 
easier  to  meet  the  minimum  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  all  districts.  The  amend- 
;Vit':its  made  to  Public  Law  815  have  not  In- 
creased the  cost  of  the  program.  In  1958. 
payments  for  "A"  category  children,  those 
who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  were  made 
permanent  under  both  laws.  The  tempo- 
rary provisions  of  Public  Law  874  now  rua 
until  June  30.  1968;  the  temporary  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  815  expired  June  30 
1966. 

The  cost  of  the  Public  Law  815  program 
»  as  substantl.-il  dudlng  the  first  years  of  oper- 
ation. A  total  of  $396.5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  the  first  5  years  of  the  program 
when  federally  Impacted  school  districts  were 
catching  up  on  the  backlog  of  school  con- 
structlon  created  during  and  Immediately 
after  World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  the 
cost  of  the  program  has  gradually  declined; 
at  present.  It  averages  about  $50  million  a 
vear. 

.An  entirely  different  trend  has  developed 
with  regard  to  Public  Law  874.  The  first  year 
this  act  was  in  operation,  a  total  of  1,172 
school  dlstrut-s  were  eligible  for  approxi- 
mately 829  6  million  In  Federal  payments. 
These  districts  had  a  total  enrollment  of  2.9 
million  children,  of  which  439.000  were  fed- 
erally connected  children.  The  cost  has 
grown  from  $29  6  million  to  an  estimated 
»?88  million  in  the  current  year — the  esti- 
mate for  1967  Is  $416  million  a«  the  act  U 
presently  written. 

Over  4.000  school  districts  are  eligible  for 
Siy^lstance:  over  2  million  children  are 
counted  for  payments.  Eligible  school  dis- 
tricts now  enroll  more  than  15  million  chil- 
dren, one-third  of  all  public  school  children 
In  the  Nation  The  amendment  to  Public 
Law  874  made  last  year  by  Public  Law  8&-313, 
reducing  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
large  schix)l  districts  from  6  to  3  percent  Is 
expected  to  increase  the  cost  by  about  $20 
.T.llUon  in  fiscal  year  1967.  The  actual  en- 
titlements of  eligible  districts  have  Increased 
by  $25  to  $30  million  each  year  for  the  past 
.S  years. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
*'.:i  continue  to  rise  each  year  even  without 
amendments  One  major  cause  of  the  In- 
creased cost  in  re<-ent  years  stems  from  two 
amendments,  one  passed  in  1953  and  the 
other  In  1958  These  amendments  offered 
.alternate  more  liberal,  rates  of  payment  per 
'hild  Another  reason  is  the  Increased  edu- 
cational costs  Notwithstanding  the  Increase 
!n  the  cost  of  this  program  from  year  to  year, 
the  Federal  payments  have  averaged  between 
0  iiiid  6  percent  of  the  total  current  operat- 
!ne  costs  each  year  since  the  program  was  au- 
thorized As  a  result  of  concern  about  the 
rapid  Increflse  In  cost  of  this  program,  the 
Prealdent  recommended.  In  his  1B65  budget 
mewage  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of 
the  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  federally 
impacted  areas  Of  particular  concern  to  the 
President  was  the  effect  that  Federal  activ- 
ities have  on  the  fiscal  and  economic  re- 
sources of  local  communities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

Congress  approved  the  President's  recom- 
^.endatlons  and  Included  the  following  In 
Public  Law  88-665,  which  was  signed  October 
:fl    1964: 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
3nd  Welfare  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
->n  or  before  June  30,  1965,  a  full  report  of 
■-he  operation  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  as 
"tended  by  this  act.  and  his  recommenda- 
Uons  as  to  what  amendment  to  such  laws 
•houid  be  made  If  they  are  further  extended." 
Measured  Improvements  In  this  education 
legislation  have  been  directly  related  to  the 
Mntinucms  amending  process.  Again  thla 
Wfnmlttee  has  found  It  necessary  to  further 
amend  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815 
CXII 1585— Part  19 


In  order  to  make  the  administration  of  these 
programs  more  effective. 


PUBLIC  lAW   874    CHANGES 

Eligihility  requirements 
First,  the  committee  has  amended  the  eli- 
gibility criteria  in  Public  Law  874  to  provide 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  eligibility,  districts 
having  a  number  of  federally  connected 
students  that  equals  less  than  3  percent  of 
their  total  school  enrollment  may  receive 
Federal  Xunds  ii  they  enroll  at  least  1,000  fed- 
erally connected  students.  Thla  provision 
would  eliminate  a  present  Inequity  in  the 
law  of  requiring  «  algnlflcant  number  of 
districts  to  assume  the  entire  burden  of 
financing  the  education  of  federally  con- 
nected children  while  compensating  others. 
This  change  would  materially  affect 
several  cities — Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
MUwaukee,  Dallas,  NashvlUe.  and  Cincin- 
nati—where it  is  expected  that  eligibility 
would  be  established  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $6.8  million. 

Local  oontribv.tion  rate 
Public  Law  874  now  provides  that  the  basic 
rate  of  payment  for  an  "A"  category  child 
shall  be  the  local  contribution  rate:  the 
expenditure  per  child  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance which  is  met  from  local  revenue 
receipts  in  generally  comparable  districts  In 
the  second  preceding  year.  An  applicant 
district  which  uses  Individually  selected  com- 
parable dUtricts  may  "hunt  around"  so  to 
speak  to  find  the  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
districts  with  the  highest  local  expenditure 
per  child,  which  it  feeU  it  can  Justify  as 
being  comparable. 

The  committee  proposes  the  substitution 
of  equitable  group  rates  for  other  random 
methods  of  calculating  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate.  That  is,  the  Commissioner  would 
be  given  authority  to  require  that  the  local 
contribution  rates  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  groups  of  comparable  districts  rather 
than  In  individually  selected  comparable 
districts. 

With  this  amendment,  individual  selection 
of  "comparable  districts"  would  be  elim- 
inated, and  all  school  districts  would  be 
InltlaUy  classified  in  groups  of  districts  com- 
parable in  size,  in  legal  classification  and 
other  characteristics.  The  State  educational 
agencies  would  make  this  inltal  classification 
and  after  the  groups  were  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  rate  of  payment 
per  child  would  be  based  upon  the  expendi- 
tures from  local  revenue  sources  of  all  dis- 
tricts in  each  group. 

The  group  rate  method  of  determining  the 
rate  of  payment  has  a  nimaber  of  advantages 
not  present  when  comparable  districts  are 
IndivlduaUy  selected.  The  benefits  are  as 
foUows:  (1)  greater  objectivity  U  achieved  in 
rate  determination;  (2)  State  agencies  have 
greater  administrative  responsibility;  (3) 
paperwork  for  the  applicant  and  the  central 
ofBce  is  substantially  reduced;  and  (4)  there 
U  a  leveling  elTect  which  would  lessen  the 
dllTerence  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
rates  paid. 

The  committee  after  having  carefully  con- 
sidered the  testimony,  both  of  administra- 
tion witnesses  and  that  taken  from  school 
superintendents  of  districts  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  In  title  n  of  S.  3046  recommends 
to  the  Senate  that  these  programs  which 
have  been  operative  with  much  success  since 
1950  be  expanded  and  strengthened  through 
the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  the  reported 
bill. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  the  adminis- 
tration recommendations  to  eliminate  as 
alternative  minimum  rates  of  payment  under 
Public  Law  874  one-half  of  the  national  or 
one-half  of  the  State  average  cost  per  child. 
Thla  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  committee  when  these  two  alternative 
minimum  rates  were  established  In  1963  and 


1958.  They  were  put  In  the  law  to  eliminate 
the  great  disparity  between  the  amoiuit  of 
payments  per  child  received  by  districts  In 
the  various  States  which  difference  resulted 
in  part  from  the  educational  standards  In  the 
State  and  In  part  from  the  way  the  educa- 
tional coeta  were  divided  between  State  and 
local  funds.  It  was  found  at  the  time  of 
those  investigations  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts were  receiving  under  Public  Law  874  an 
amount  per  child  five  times  greater  than  the 
amount  per  child  received  by  other  school 
districts.  Accordingly,  Congress  established 
the  alternative  minimum  rates  to  eliminate 
this  disparity  and  to  assure  a  mlnim\un 
amouLt  of  Federal  funds  to  hard-pressed 
school  districts  for  the  extra  burdens  in- 
volved in  providing  free  public  education  for 
substantial  Increases  in  federally  connected 
children.  To  have  accepted  the  administra- 
tion recommendation  would  have  resulted  in 
the  same  disparities  that  existed  prior  to  the 
authorization  of  these  alternative  rates.  In 
addition  the  alternative  rates  have  been  of 
great  benefit,  particularly  to  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts. In  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the 
act. 

The  committee  did  accept  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  to  require  that  the 
rate  of  payment  per  child  to  those  school 
districts  which  do  not  tise  one  of  the  alter- 
native minimum  rates  be  based  on  the  cost 
per  child  from  local  revenue  sources  In 
"groups  of  generally  comparable  districts" 
rather  than  in  "individually  selected  com- 
parable" districts.  This  change  was  felt  to 
be  desirable  to  eliminate  the  shopping 
around  now  done  by  certain  school  districts 
t-o  select  the  highest  cost  districts  in  the 
State  as  those  most  comparable  to  it  in  order 
to  get  the  highest  rate  of  payment  possible 
The  group  rate  provision  will  make  the  rate 
determinations  more  objective,  will  bring 
the  State  educational  agencies  more  directly 
into  the  administration  of  these  rate  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  will  to  some  degree 
equalize  the  payments  between  the  wealth- 
iest and  the  poorest  districts  in  each  group 
by  providing  a  little  bit  more  to  the  poorest 
districts  and  a  little  bit  less  to  the  wealthiest 
districts. 

The  bUI  specifies  that  the  Commissioner 
must  consult  with  the  State  educational 
agency  before  finally  determining  the  groups 
of  districts  In  any  State  for  rate  determina- 
tion purposes.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  groupings  of  comparable 
districts  should  be  made  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  pertinent  factors  In  the  dis- 
tricts Including  size,  legal  classification 
financial  resoiuces,  educational  problems  In- 
volved and  socio-economic  characteristics  of 
the  population.  While  comparable  districts 
should  be  grouped  together  for  determina- 
tion of  rates  the  Commissioner  should  give 
due  consideration  in  the  approval  of  groups 
to  the  special  educational  problems  Involved 
in  the  various  districts  to  be  Included  In 
each  group  and  their  ability  to  adequately 
finance  educational  programs.  The  commit- 
tee also  feels  that  Insofar  as  possible  the 
groupings  should  be  such  that  no  applicant 
district  will  be  paid  more  under  the  group 
rate  provUlon  than  the  per  pupU  cost  In  that 
district.  A  precedent  already  exists  for  thU 
concept  which  provides  that  no  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  paid  more  under  the  alterna- 
tive rate  provision  of  one-half  of  the  nation- 
al average  cost  than  the  average  per  pupU 
cost   in   the  State   in    the   second   preceding 

Since  it  now  Is  late  in  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  the  conamlttee  amendment  delays 
the  appUcablllty  of  the  new  group  rate  pro- 
vision unUl  July  1,  1967. 

Counting  federally  connected  children 

The   committee   recommends   that   Public 

Law  874  be  amended  to  permit  the  counting 

of  a  child  In   the  school  district  where  the 

child  resides  with  a  parent  in  the  uiUformed 
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MTVlce,    regardless    of    where    the    parent    is 
stationed. 


the    appropriation   was   made       As   a    result, 
reports   of   entitlement  of   the   4.20O  eligible 


over  a   2- year  pertixl,   or  an  average  growth 
rate  of  2  5  percent  a  year 
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thus,  very  few  of  the  school  dlatricts  having 
large  Indian  reservations  were  eligible  for 
assistance.     After    several    veara'    exnerience 
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transfer  Federal  titles  to  the   local   educa- 
tional agencies  In  such  instances. 


In   closing   I   want   to   assure   you   that  If 
the   amendment   Is   enacted,   we   would   ap- 


lo  Dnng  eaucacional  researcn  results  to 
the  schoolrooias  of  America.    The  tlme- 


ndence  or   me  Congress,     in   ini.s  area 
very  briefly.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  the 


Public   Law  874   have   Increased   the   rato  o. 
payment    for    districts    In    the    low-lnconif 
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MiTlce,    regardlcM    of    where    the    parent    1» 
■tatloned 

Under  current  law  In  order  for  a  child  not 
r«sldlng  on  Federal  property  to  be  counted 
M  federally  connected,  he  muat  reside  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  which 
U  located  in  the  same  State  a«  the  school  he 
attends  or  within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance In  some  cases,  the  father  of  a  mili- 
tary dependent  '.s  stationed  at  a  base  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  dependent 
rcddes.  the  child  cannot  be  counted  as  fed- 
erally connected  unleas  the  parent's  employ- 
ment Is  within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  child's  residence  In  other  cases. 
problems  arise  because  the  father  is  abv>ard 
•hip  and  not  on  Federal  land 

This  amendment  would  resolve  an  avoid- 
able inequity  and  greatly  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  both  for  the 
Office  of  EducaUOR  and  for  the  applicant 
local  school  districts  Under  this  concept, 
the  necessity  of  inquiry  as  to  the  typve  .>f  liv- 
ing arrangements — the  Federal  or  private 
status  of  the  property  at  which  federally 
owned  shipe  were  headquar.ered  and 
whether  or  not  the  "Armed  Forces  elsewhere" 
provision  was  operated  in  given  situations — 
would  all  be  eliminated 

The  committee  further  adopted  an  amend- 
ment permitting  a  unique  and  rare  payment 
to  school  districts  adversely  affected  by  the 
relocation  of  an  international  bovuidary 
Deduction  of  other  Federal  paymenti 
The  cummlttee  would  also  amend  the  tax 
and  Federal  payment  deductions  to  provide 
that  taxea  and  other  Federal  paymenu  made 
to  school  districts  be  deducted  on  the  sajue 
baaU — only  payments  mnde  with  resf)ect  to 
Federal  property  which  has  children  con- 
nected with  It  for  purpoeee  of  the  act  would 
be  deducted  Second,  it  would  eliminate  the 
provision  in  the  present  act  which  allows 
Statee  to  avoid  this  deduction  by  not  making 
tax  receipts  .ivallable  for  current  expenses 
Third.  It  would  impose  a  $1,000  minimum  on 
deductions  on  account  of  other  Federal  pay- 
ments. 

Preeent  law  provides  that  PVderal  pay- 
ments representing  an  allotment  to  a  local 
educational  agency  '  e  i?  .  payments  from 
minerals,  royaltlea  lea-sea.  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  Fetleral  forests,  and  migratory  game 
refu^si  are  deducted  from  entitlements 
tmder  Public  Law  874  only  when  made  with 
relation  to  property  with  which  the  chil- 
dren are  connected  Tax  payments,  however. 
are  deducted  from  the  groea  entitlement,  re- 
gardless of  the  connection  of  the  children 
to  the  property  In  question  TlUs  amend- 
ment would  relate  the  deductk^n  of  ail  Fed- 
eral payments  under  laws  other  than  Puailc 
Law  874  t<T  the  property  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  this  act. 

The  tl.CXX)  minimum  deduction  U  Imposed 
M  a  matter  of  administrative  efficiency  and 
convenience  Determination  of  smaller 
amounts  would  incur  excessive  administra- 
tive coets 
Availability    of    appropriated    funds    tor 

additional  year 
At  present,  entitlement*  for  Public  Law 
874  are  based  on  the  average  dally  attend- 
ance of  federally  connected  children  during 
the  school  year  However,  avera^^  dally 
attendance  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  school  year  is  completed  which  In  m.:>€t 
dlctrlcta  In  the  Matlon  Is  during  June  Ao- 
eordlng  to  testimony  we  have  heard  3  months 
must  be  allowed  f  ?r  schofjl  districts  to  com- 
plete the  data  and  send  In  their  flnal  re- 
ports in  September  Because  funds  must  be 
Obligated  by  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated,  allotments 
are  based  on  estimated  average  dally  attend- 
ance data. 

The  committee  recommends  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  one  fiscal  year  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  in  the  follcvwlng  year  Ijt 
entitlement  of  dutrlcte  In  the  year  for  which 


the  appropriation  was  made  As  a  result, 
reports  of  entitlement  of  the  4.200  eligible 
school  districts  will  be  actual  rather  than 
estimated  average  dally  attendance  and  thus 
would  eliminate  the  necessary  paperwork. 
Refii^al  of  local  agency  to  provide  for  "A" 
pupiLs 
Federal  assistance  has  been  eetabllshed  to 
help  relieve  the  strain  on  local  districts  of 
educating  federally  connected  children. 
However  In  cases  in  which  a  local  educational 
agency  falls,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
educate  children  who  reside  on  Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  school  district  of  the  agency. 
the  Comml.ssloner  has  no  authority  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds.  The  committee  seeks 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  providing  effec- 
tive after  fiscal  year  1968  that  where  free 
public  education  Is  not  or  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  a  l'»cal  educational  agency,  there 
would  be  deducted  from  the  Public  Law  874 
payments  to  that  agency  for  category  "B" 
children  a.i  amount  equal  to  the  additional 
expense  to  the  United  States  of  educating  at 
full  Federal  expense  the  category  "A"  chil- 
dren on  base  In  addition,  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  school  districts  In  a  State 
from  counting  for  purpose  of  entitlement 
for  "B"  category,  children  living  on  that 
property.  The  delay  in  putting  these 
changes  Into  effect  will  provide  ample  time 
for  States  to  make  appropriate  adjustment 
if  such  be  desired. 

Transfer  of  Federal  property  to  private 
oionera/xtp 

Present  law  provides  that  Federal  hous- 
ing properties  sold  or  transferred  to  private 
owners  should  remain  Federal  property  for 
purposes  of  Public  Law  874  for  1  year  after 
the  sale  or  transfer  took  place  The  purpose 
of  counting  this  property  as  Federal  for  this 
additional  year  was  to  enable  local  commu- 
nities to  get  the  property  on  the  tax  rolls  by 
the  time  the  Federal  payments  related  to  It 
were  discontinued.  The  same  length  of  time 
is  required  by  a  school  district  to  obtain  tax 
revenue  from  nonhouslng  properties  sold  or 
transferred  to  private  Interests  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  nonhouslng  Federal 
property  was  not  Included  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

Commercial  or  industrial  property  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  like  federally 
owned  housing  property,  creates  a  financial 
burden  on  local  educational  agencies  Thus, 
the  committee  recommends  that  It  also 
should  be  considered  as  Federal  property 
until  It  la  placed  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Grades  13  and  14 

At  present,  both  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
permit  federally  connected  children  In  the 
I3lh  and  14th  grades  to  be  counted  If  such 
education  la  provided  as  free  public  sec- 
ondary education  under  applicable  State  law. 
In  recent  years  there  hat  been  an  extensive 
increase  In  the  number  and  tjrpea  of  Junior 
colleges,  poet-high  schools,  and  extended  sec- 
ondary education  progranis  In  various  States 
For  this  reason  the  committee  did  not  re- 
peal the  existing  authority  Free  public  edu- 
cation Is  a  goal  to  which  our  society  Is  com- 
mitted It  Is  hoped  that  In  sut>sequent  years 
this  concept  can  be  further  extended  Into 
poet-secondary  education  at  all  Institutions 
of  higher  education 

PaBI.K'  LAW  819  CKA.NGXa 

Pupil  grovoth  nece^xary  for  construction  aid 

The  committee  recommends  a  change  In 
the  percentage  growth  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing eligibility  for  payment  under  Public 
Law  815.  A  local  educational  agency  would 
now  have  to  show  an  Increase  of  8  percent 
In  the  number  of  federally  connected  "A" 
and  "B"  children  enrolled  during  a  4-year 
growth  period  This  would  i..ean  an  aver- 
age growth  of  1  5  percent  per  year  Prior  to 
this  amendment,  local  educational  agencies 
were  required  to  show  a  growth  of  S  percent 


over  a   2-year  perlixl.   or  an  average  growth 
rate  of  2  5  percent  a  year 

The  2 -year  Increase  period  does  not  fit  the 
slow  but  steady  growth  pattern  of  federally 
connected  children  found  In  many  Impacted 
school  districts.  As  a  result,  many  local  edu- 
cational agencies  do  not  re.-elve  any  Federal 
payment;  others  receive  Insufficient  payment 
for  the  burden  Imposed  on  school  facilities 
by  Federal  activities  On  the  other  hand,  the 
4-year  measuring  period  would  tend  to  re- 
move the  inequities  occasioned  by  erratic 
patterns   of  school   enrollment   growth. 

The  committee  has  deemed  It  necessary  to 
reduce  the  non-Federal  growth  requirement 
for  a  local  school  district  from  107  percent 
for  2  years  to  106  percent  for  4  years  (I.e. 
from  3  5  percent  per  year  to  16  percent  per 
year) 

In  order  to  receive  Federal  assistance,  a 
school  district  must  meet  a  non-Federal 
growth  requirement  in  addition  to  the 
growth  In  numbers  of  federally  connecteil 
children  This  non-Federal  growth  require- 
ment pre\»ents  or  reduces  eligibility  where  a 
school  district  has  not  experienced  the 
normal  Increase  In  school  enrollment.  This 
is  done  by  subtracting  the  actual  number  cr 
nonfederally  connected  children  In  the  school 
membership  of  the  local  educational  agency 
at  the  end  of  the  Increase  period  from  the 
number  who  would  have  been  In  the  school 
membership  If  the  agency  had  experienced 
the  normal  growth  The  figure  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  Is  In  turn  subtracted 
from  the  2-year  Increase  in  the  number  of 
federally  connected  children  In  the  school 
membership  of  the  agency,  and  only  the  re- 
maining number  is  counted  for  payment 
This  provision  was  put  Into  the  act  to  assure 
that  a  school  district  would  not  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  unless  there  was  a  subetantlfll 
growth  of  total  as  well  as  federally  connected 
membership 

■When  this  requirement  was  put  In  the  act., 
it  was  anticipated  that,  on  the  average,  pub- 
lic school  enrollments  would  Increase  3.5  per- 
cent a  yetir  or  7  percent  over  a  a-year  period 
More  recent  Office  of  Education  projections 
show  an  estimated  Increase  of  1.5  percent  n 
year  from  1965  to  1970.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommends  a  reduction  In  thj 
non-Federal  growth  requirement  from  3  5 
percent  to  1  5  percent  a  year,  or  a  total  of  <'. 
percent   over   a   4-yeur   Increase   period 

The  committee  has  amended  Public  Law 
815  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  unhoused  children  by  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  to  make  an 
estimate  for  a  period  2  years  beyond  the 
end  of  the  increase  period 

As  Public  Law  815  presently  operates,  a 
local  educational  agency  may  not  construct 
more  "capacity"  facilities  (le..  classrotimsi 
than  It  needs  for  the  number  of  children 
who  will  be  "unhoused  "  at  the  end  of  the 
Increase  period.  'Vet  many  school  districts 
have  a  steady  growth  In  schiX)l  enrollment 
that  exceeds  the  number  of  children  counted 
during  the  designated  Increase  periods  Such 
school  districts  are  furced  to  use  their  gnuit 
for  "noncapaclty"  facilities  (I  e  .  auditoriums 
and  kitchens)  rather  than  for  classrooms 
due  to  the  construction  restriction. 

By  allowing  the  Commissioner  to  eetlm.it* 
the  number  of  "unhoused"  children  as  of 
a  date  2  years  beyond  the  end  of  an  lucre.%se 
period,  this  change  would  permit  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  use  their  Federal  entitle- 
ment to  construct  the  type  of  facility  they 
most  urgently  need 

ConstrMClion  of  Indian  ■schools 
When  Public  Law  815  was  first  enacted, 
children  living  on  Lidlan  reservation  laudi 
were  eligible  for  assistance  just  as  other 
federally  connected  children.  However,  the 
circumstances  on  the  Indian  reservation 
lands  did  nut  fit  the  type  of  growth  pattern* 
required  for  eligibility,  patterns  designed 
for  areas  having  military  Inatallatlons.  and 
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thus,  very  few  of  the  school  districts  having 
large  Indian  reservations  were  eligible  for 
assistance.  After  several  years'  experience 
with  the  program.  Congress  added  section 
14,  designed  specifically  to  provide  facili- 
ties primarily  on  Indian  reservation  lands 
where  there  were  substantial  numbers  of 
unhoused"  children  and  the  school  district 
did  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  construct 
the  necessary  facilities.  The  eligibility  re- 
quirements In  this  section  are  different  than 
those  for  other  federally  cormected  areas. 

This  program  has  worked  well.     Other  pro- 
grams have  brought  more  children  on  Indian 
reservation  lands  into  the  public  echools  and 
have    kept    them    there   longer.     There    Is   a 
continuing  need  for  construction  of  school 
facilities   in    these   areas,   and   few   of   them 
have    sufficient    taxable    resources    to    build 
the  required   facilities.     Indian  reservations 
are  federally   owned   property   and   are   non- 
trtxable      There  Is  no  other  Federal  program 
to  provide  school  facilities  for  these  children. 
The     committee     suggests     the     following 
.i.niendments  to  the  .sp'x-lal  construction  au- 
thority     (11    eliminate    the   present   annual 
.  elllng  of  $60  million  on  authorizations,  and 
21    make   the   authorization   permanent. 
International   boundary  relocation 
amendment 
Public  Law  815  Is  conformed  as  was  Public 
Law  874  lo  provide  a  rare  payment  to  school 
districts  adversely  affected  by  the  relocation 
M  our  boundary  with  Mexico. 

Authority    to   transfer   title    to  permanent 

facilities 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  trans- 
fer-of-tltle  authority  now  In  the  act  for 
temporary  facilities  be  expanded.  This 
amendment  would  extend  authority  to  confer 
title  to  the  local  educational  agency  for 
permanent  facilities  constructed  by  the  Ped- 
fral  Government.  Such  authority  Is  now 
re.strlcted  to  temix)rary  facilities  under  .sec- 
•.lon  9  of  the  existing  law. 

As   the   law   originally   read,   title   for   the 
construction  of  temporary  facilities  remained 
Jiolely   with   the   Federal   Government.     Con- 
gress   felt    that    local    educational    agencies 
were  unwilling  to  assume   responsibility  for 
facilities  which  might   be   vacated  promptly 
at  the  end  of  a   particular  Federal  project. 
However,    experience    proved    that    with    the 
:prmlnatlon  of  such  projects  many  employees 
jnd   their   families    stayed    In    an    area    and 
•fn-.porary  facilities  became  operational  on  a 
permanent  basis.     Therefore,  a  transference- 
'-•-le  provision  was  added  to  section  9  of 
■.•;r  '..iw   to  allow  local  educational  agencies 
'  ■  HJisume  full  responsibility  for  the  facility. 
I'nder   the  original   provisions  of  the  law, 
■he  Federal   Government   was  given  respKm- 
.-ibiuty    for    building    on-base    schools    for 
.Tillitan-   children   in   cases   where   the   local 
'Questional  agency  was  unable  or  unwilling 
•o  provide  educaUonal  facilities.     A  number 
If  .States   have  changed   their  State  laws  to 
allow  local  educaUonal  agencies  to  construct 
school  facilities  on   leased  property.     Under 
these  circumstances,  title  to  the  base  school 
was  held   by  the  Federal  Government  while 
title  to  the  base-school  addition  constructed 
on  leased    property    was    held    by    the    local 
educational    agency.      The    same    dual    title 
condition  resulted  when  section  14  was  added 
to  the  law  authorizing  grants  to  be  made  to 
iocal  educational  agencies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  schools  and  school  additions  for  In- 
ti:an  children       In   some   Instances,    title   to 
one  school  building  for  Indian  children  was 
aeld  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  title 
'•0  other  buildings  on  the  same  site  was  held 
"'•   the   local    educational    agency.      In    both 
"ises^the     mlllt.iry-base     school     and     the 
-r.hooi  for  Indian  children— the  dual  owner- 
sKip  of  separate  sections  of  the  school  bulld- 
ogs proved   to   be   administratively  difficult 
■•  the  filing  of  property  reports  and  inven- 
'■  rtes  to  the  Federal  Government  and  their 
■^a!   educational    agencies      Therefore,    the 
"mmlttee    has    provided    the    authority    to 
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transfer  Federal  titles  to  the   local   educa- 
tional agencies  In  such  instances. 

The  following  correspondence  on  this  point 
Is  made  a  part  of  the  report: 
Defabtmknt  or  Hkalth, 
Education,  and  'Wextare, 

OFTTCI  or  EDtJCATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morsx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  MoBsr :  This  letter  Is  written 
pursuant  to  the  committee  request  for  a 
statement  concerning  the  criteria  this  Office 
would  use  In  transferring  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  title  to  federally  owned  school 
buUdlngs  under  the  amendment  to  section 
10  of  Public  Law  81-815. 

The  proposed  amendment  authorizes  the 
Conunlssloner,  when  he  determines  it  is  in 
the  Federal  Interest,  to  transfer,  without 
charge,  to  the  appropriate  local  educational 
agency  school  facilities  constructed  by  the 
United  States  under  section  10  of  Public  Law 
815  (formerly  sections  204  and  310) . 

Section  10  of  PubUc  Law  81-815  requires 
the  Commissioner  to  construct  or  otherwise 
provide  minimum  school  facilities  necessary 
for  the  education  of  children  who  reside  on 
Federal  property  when  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  or  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions  may 
be  expended  for  the  free  public  education  of 
such  children;  or  If  1*  is  the  Commissioners 
Judgment,  after  appropriate  consultation, 
that  no  local  educational  agency  Is  able  to 
provide  suitable  free  public  education  for 
such  children.  By  the  end  of  1965,  approxi- 
mately 380  projects  had  been  constructed  on 
Federal  property  under  this  authority  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $150  million. 

We  have  not  determined,  at  this  time,  the 
precise  conditions  under  which  such  transfer 
would  be  approved  if  the  amendment  Is  en- 
acted. However,  the  following  would  seem 
to  be  the  minimum  conditions  that  would  be 
required; 

1.  A  written  request  for  transfer  of  the 
facility  by  the  school  district  in  which  the 
facility  is  located. 

2.  A  certification  that  the  local  educational 
agency  has  acquired  or  will  acquire  title  to 
the  site  or  a  leasehold  interest  in  the  site 
for  a  period  of  time  equivalent  to  the  re- 
maining usable  life  of  the  school  facilities. 

3.  Evidence  substantiating  the  need  on  a 
continuing  basis  for  the  school  facilities  for 
educational  purposes  and  a  certification  that 
the  transferred  facilities  would  continue  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes. 

4.  Written  certification  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  that  the  use  of  such  facilities 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  overall  State 
plans  for  providing  school  facilities 

If    the    proposed    amendment   Is    enacted, 
this  Office  would  move  slowly  In  transferring 
federally    owned    school    facilities    to    local 
ownership.     We   would   propose   initially   to 
transfer  only  thoee  five  or  six  buildings  con- 
structed on  Indian  reservations  which  would 
not  have  been  constructed  under  section  10 
If  the  provisions  of  the  law  at  the  time  had 
enabled  local  school  districts  to  provide  the 
needed    facilities     under     section     14.      We 
would  then  consider  for  transfer  faculties  at 
Federal    installations    where    the    following 
conditions    were   met:    State   law    has    been 
modified,   so   that  school   district   can    con- 
struct facilities  on  leased  land;  there  will  be 
no  further  Federal  construction  under  sec- 
tion   10;    and   the   local   school   district   has 
already   acquired   Federal   property   through 
quitclaim   deed.  lease,  or   other   means   and 
has  constructed  district-owned  school  facil- 
ities within  a  Federal  InstaUation.     No  fa- 
cilities would  be  considered  for  transfer  on 
those  Installations  where  It  is  necessary  for 
the    Federal    Government    to    operate    the 
schools  under  section  6  of  tlUe  I  of  Public 
Law  874.     It  Is  expected  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  these  federally  owned  buUdlngs. 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  would 
be  transferred. 


In  closing  I  want  to  assure  you  that  If 
the  amendment  is  enacted,  we  would  ap- 
preciate suggestions  and  comments  from  the 
committee  regarding  the  conditions  that 
should  be  imposed  and  the  requirements  that 
should  be  met  before  transfers  are  approved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Howe  n, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Section  229 
This    is    a   change    In    existing   provisions 
where  a  local  agency  cannot  or  wUl  not  edu- 
cate  children   on   Federal   property   to  pro- 
vide that  such  property  will  hot  be  deemed 
Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of  secUon 
5  of  the  act. 

Additional  Federal  property  to  be  considered 
An  amendment  is  also  suggested  to  allow 
federally  owned  property  used  by  the  United 
States  primarily  to  provide  benefits  to  the 
local  community  to  be  considered  as  Federal 
property  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  This 
amendment  does  not  Include  post  office 
buildings  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  when 
Federal  property  is,  and  when  it  Is  not,  used 
by  the  United  States  primarily  to  provide  a 
local  benefit  to  the  area  in  which  the  prop- 
erty Is  situated.  Second,  federally  owned 
property  on  which  children  live  or  their  par- 
ents are  employed  creates  a  measurable 
financial  burden  for  the  school  district, 
whether  or  not  the  property  is  used  primarily 
for  a  local  service  or  benefit.  This  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  local  educational 
agency  to  receive  the  necessary  Federal  as- 
sistance to  relieve  the  strain  caused  by  "bene- 
fiting" Federal  properties. 

Inclusion  of  American  Samoa 
A  provision  to  include  American  Samoa  in 
the  Public  Law  815  program  is  offered  by  the 
committee  as  an  amendment  At  the  present 
time,  this  territory  is  not  eligible  for  con- 
struction assistance  because  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  "State"  In  Public 
Law  815.  Public  Law  89-10  extended  the 
benefits  of  Public  Law  874  to  American 
Samoa;  Public  Law  89-313  naade  it  eligible 
for  disaster  program  funds.  However,  since 
it  was  ineligible  for  construction  assistance. 
American  Samoa  was  similarly  ineligible  for 
the  disaster  construction  benefits  also  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  89-313.  This  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  since  a  major  disaster 
occurred  in  American  Samoa  January  29, 
1965.  This  amendment  will  make  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  815  uniform  and  con- 
sistent with  those  of  Public  Law  874  and 
other  programs. 

TITLE  in  OrS.  304  6 

Mr.  MORSE.  Title  IH  of  S.  3046  is 
concerned  with  adult  education.  Here  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Hartke  of  Indiana,  who  together 
with  a  panel  of  specialists  in  the  area, 
urged  that  this  program  be  firmly  estab- 
lished by  statutory-  authority  with  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  report  discus- 
sion of  title  m  starting  on  page  46  of  the 
report,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Title  HI  or  S.  3046 


ADL-LT  EDUCATION 

The  committee,  by  adding  title  III  to  the 
bill  sought  to  achieve  the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  To  repeal  the  authorities  presently 
contelned  In  title  n-B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  relating  to  adult  basic  educa- 
tion and  to  reestablish  them  within  the  Office 
of  Education  while  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing   the    funds    available    under    the    State 
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grant-state  plan  prograjn  to  a  level  of  »40  cation  Association  Legislative  Committee,  allotted  among  the  States  upon  a  populatlo.T 
mllUon  In  the  current  fiscal  yenr  and  WO  and  on  pages  1353  1283  for  the  testimony  of  basis  of  the  number  of  adults  who  have  com- 
_i,ii r «.<.oi  n.ar  ia«a-  K  RAncl  of  exoert  witnesses  reoresentlnB  the      Dieted  not  more   than  five  urades  of  school 


under  title  I  of  Public  Law   89-10  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 
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In  a  limited  number  of  specified  cases  the 
Commissioner  U  authorized  to  carry  out  the 


Income  in  excess  of  the  low-income  factor, 
from  oavmentR  iinH<*i-  tvio  aiH-f^*^y4An>v»^.«^ 


abU  roc  obllfaUoa  in  the  foilowLog  year  t  jt 
enuiiement  ot  dutrlcu  In  ibe  yeu-  for  whlcb 


were  rt 


i.ent.  local  educational  ageuciea 
:■^  to  Show  a  growth  of  5  percent 


requirea    lor    eiigiouiiy.    paiternj    aeo4s"<~ 
for  areas  having  military  Inatallatlona.  and. 


'^al   pdurntlonal    asrpncles      Therefore,    the 
"'inmittee    has    provided    the    authority    to 


perhaps  not  joon  than  a  dozen  or  bo  would 
be  tramferred. 


null  iiiiu  wj  rccBLaDiifn  tnem  witnin  tne  omce 
of  Education  while  at  the  same  time  Increas- 
ing   the    funds    available    under    the    State 
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grant-state  plan  program  to  a  level  of  $40 
miiiinjri  in  the  current  flacai  year  and  WO 
mllUon  for  flacal  year  19e8; 

(3)  To  reduce  the  Ume  that  it  takes  for 
appropriated  fundj  to  be  disbursed  to  State 
educational  aKenclee; 

i3)  To  affirm  the  principle  that  programs 
having  substantial  educational  components 
•houM  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  which,  under  the  committee 
amendmejit.  would  b«  responsible  for  the 
efflclent  administration  of  the  program  and 
for  coordination  under  It  with  other  pro- 
grams admJnUtered  by  other  agencies 

COMMITTH    KjMMBNT      'N    ti  ru 

Title  III  of  a  3048  was  baaed  upon  a  bill 
originally  Introduced  by  Senator  Hajitkf 
Testimony  fr:>m  pxpert  witnesses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ameiidment  may  be  found  In 
part  HI  of  the  hearings  on  pages  1083-1)91 
for  the  testimony  of  Senator  HAanci,  start- 
ing on  page  970  for  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Adron  Doran.  chairman  of  the  National  Edu- 


cation Association  Legislative  Committee, 
and  on  pages  1353-1283  for  '.he  testimony  of 
a  patMl  of  expert  witnesses  representing  the 
major  national  ornanlzaUons  Interested  In 
public  adult  educauon 

If  enacted,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, title  HI  of  a.  304fl  would  become  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  The  purpose 
of  this  title  Is  to  provide  authorities  to  en- 
courage and  expand  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  Improve 
their  basic  education  In  preparation  of  occu- 
pational training  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens 

Korty  million  dollars  will  be  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  far  the  19«7  flscal  year 
and  (60  million  Is  authorized  for  fUcal  year 
1968.  Not  leas  than  10  percent  nor  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
ar*  reserved  for  special  projects  and  teacher 
training.   th«   remainder   of   the  sums   to   be 


allotted  among  the  States  upon  a  population 
basis  of  the  number  of  adults  who  have  com- 
pleted not  more  than  five  grades  of  schof  1 
These  sums  would  be  expended  for  progran;a 
under  a  Slate  plan  which  affords  assuranif 
of  substantial  progress  toward  carrying  ou: 
the  purjxiees  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 

This  title  of  the  bill  further  provides  t: 
an  Advisory  CXsmmlttee  on  Adult  Education 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  In 
the  preparation  of  general  regulations  ai.a 
with  respect  to  policy  matters.  Provlsloi.s 
contained  In  the  title  prohibit  Federal  coi.- 
trol  of  tJie  program  and  the  establishment 
of  local  adult  education  advisory  conuni:- 
teee  Is  encouraged.  No  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  made  for  any  educational  pro- 
gram, activity  or  service  relating  to  se^:- 
tarlan  ln.8tructlon  or  religious  worship  ur 
that  which  is  provided  by  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity 

Following  Is  a  table  showing  State-bv- 
State  allocation  of  funds: 


T.vBLE   .\. — Eatimaltd  dulr%buiion  of  j'uruis  under  S.  50^6,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966,  as  reported,  Senate 

committee    fiscal  y«ar  1998 

(NKW)  TITLK  III:  ADULT  BOCCATION 


r  8.  and  ouCljrUig  areas „ 

M  !f  lates  and  Distrtct  of  Colombia .. 


Alabama....... ...._.. 

.Alaska .. 

Arlioiia .. _. 

.VrkAiisa« .  ......„.»-.. 

CalltoTTila 

Colorado .„... 

Coon«ctlcut 

I>«lawiire ..... 


FlorMa 
<  leontla    . 
Hawaii     . 

Idaho 

iniiioto  ... 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kaiimu.  .. 

Kentucky 

Loulsiiuia. 

Maine 

Mary  land -.„.. 

Massachosett*. 

MlrhiKHii    

Mlnn«8<ita 

MIsBlmivpl 

MiRiour! 


.-...^.*a.> 


■sOmaUd  Stats  amoant*  ■ 


1087 


1,073.  Ml 
M309 

371.801 
687.  la 

i.gs«,3Si 

171 113 

«I.<U 

1,(07, 848 

t.l83.SM 

148.  U8 

M.SM 

1.  SOB,  DO 

»I7, 519 

aaa.6U 

177.338 
8e*,T7V 
1.387,725 
101. 678 
Me.  828 
717. 740 
98^838 

807.878 
788.410 


1988 


ttl.OOOlOOO 
M,9Mk000 


l.«».881 
S2.8U 

407.701 
380.717 

2.984.487 

388.170 

98^888 

•3.483 

1.5U,r74 

2.(rrs,9fii 

ntoB 

n.wat 

2,>S1.086 
T7«.27fl 

388.984 
1. 143. 1« 
\.m\.X7 

lU.  S18 

SS8,9B8 
1. 078.810 
1. 478. 988 

431.078 
1.211.387 
1,084,  IM 


50  States  and  District  of  Columbia — Con. 

Moo  tana. 

Nsbnska „ „ — 

Nerada. ..... . . — 

New  Marapshliv.....^........... . 

.Sew  Jersey .....„«...„„....... 

New  Mexico . .... ........ 

New  York . .. 

Nixth  Carolina . 

North  Dakota ...... ... 

Ohio .„ _. ........ 

Oklahoma „ ..................... 

Oregon 

I'erinaylranls. .. 

Rhode  Island 

douth  Carolina ....,^............. . 

South  DakoM ...... 

Tennessee -„-„„„ . 

Teias - 

L'lah _ 

Vannont . . .. 

Virjliils 

W»ghlnirton 

West  Virginia.. .„.„... 

Wls<»ll»Ul 

Wyoming „ 

District  of  Coiiimbls..,„ 


Outlying  area*. 


Estimated  State  amounts  ' 


1867 


943.638 
119,139 

28.300 
88.  SSO 

1.088.  A08 
308.861 

3.  U:i,383 

1,  Ml.  123 

78.908 

1.223, 803 

422.718 

138.711 
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84.820 

1, 140, 448 

227. 417 

430.138 
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27.187 

128.831 


196k 
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178. 709 
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87,825 
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113,  S.W 
1,835,254 
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2(»,ifi7 
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212.  rs 

1. 387,  SIS 
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1, 675. 5« 

3,  DM,  678 
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51.:*) 

1, 710.  ra 

341. 12S 
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680,000 


1,  020, 000 


I  Distrll  ution  o*  980.000,OCO  with  l«  percent  <l8.00aooo)  imrrved  tor  special  pmnU 
under  »c    .«».  2  percent  (91.0BO.0OO)  of  the  balance  res«>rTOd  for  the  outlying  anas. 


and  t>i«  halanoe  distributed  on 
vhool  completed  <  Apr    I,  1960) 


of  tboss  18  and  over  with  less  than  6  grades  of 


Mr.  MORSE  The  committee  decision 
to  establish  this  program  under  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  was  based  In  part  also 
upon  Ita  belief  that  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  administer  a  program  ;.s  mean- 
ingless unle.ss  funds  to  administer  the 
delegated  authorities  are  provided 
promptly  and  without  condition.s  .Al- 
though the  fiscal  year  1966  appropria- 
tions bill  was  signed  by  the  Preslctent 
on  October  31,  1965.  notification  was 
not  given  to  the  States  of  the  additional 
ftmds  until  January  11.  1966,  following 
receipt  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion Programs  In  the  OfBce  of  Education 
on  December  28.  1965.  of  an  allocation 
of  some  $7  8  million  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Not  until  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1966.  was  an  additional  $7  7 
million  released  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  OEO 

Finally,  I  am  Informed  that  It  was  nec- 
essary for  Intensive  negotiation  to  bt 
taken  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity before  the  Office  of  Educat.on 
could  secure  ta.l  million  to  meet  reailoi- 


ment  requests  needed  by  State  depart- 
ments of  education 

This  short  history  of  the  Interagency 
difficulties  points  up.  in  my  Judgment. 
the  imperative  necessity  In  the  interests 
of  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  admin- 
istration of  pubLc  funds,  to  plact-  square- 
ly upon  the  Commis-sioner  of  Education 
re:-.poMSibility  for  the  administration  of 
educational  programs  He  should  not  be 
hampered  in  d'srharglng  his  responsibil- 
ities by  having  the  funding  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities contingent  upon  accept- 
ance of  educational  policy  considerations 
proposed  by  a  noneducatlonal.  separately 
responsible  Federal  agency  of  less  than 
Cabinet  rank 

Mr  President  thLs  has  been.  I  know, 
a  lengthy  opening  statement  on  the  bill. 
but  the  subject  Is  not  one  which  could 
be  adequately  treated  in  short  compass 
In  clo.slng,  I  can  only  say  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  represents  the  best  Judgment 
of  all  of  our  members  and  while  there 
are.  I  am  sure,  differences  of  opinion 
among   us  and  on  the  part  of  Senators 


who  do  not  share  the  views  we  have  ex- 
pressed, nevertheless  I  can  say  In  ail 
smcenty  that  I  have  received  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
the  utmost  cooperation  frcMn  all  of  my 
colleague.s  both  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  in  our  work  on  thL^ 
bill 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  each  and  everj' 
one  of  them  and  to  the  great  Senatt>r 
from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mlttee,  who  at  every  turn  helped  us  Ui 
bring  this  measure  to  the  Senate,  even 
thouKh  he  may  personally  have  opposed 
provisions  contained  in  It. 

Mr  President,  this  concludes  my  open- 
iriK  statement  on  the  bill  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  this  point  m  m.v 
remarks  there  appear  a  sectlon-by-.>ec- 
Uon  analysis  of  S  3046.  which  may  be 
found  on  pases  50  through  68  of  Ihf 
Senate  report  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  there  be  printed  a  uable 
showiru;    entitlements    and    obligalioni 
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under  Utle  I  of  Public  Law   89-10  for 
fLscalyear  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Recx)rd,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analtsis 
Section   1.  Short  Title 
This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation  Amendments  of  1966." 

Tm-K  1 — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IXEMEITTAHT 
.\ST>  SECONDART  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  (PUB- 
LIC   LAW    89-10' 

Fart  A — financial  assistance  to  educational 
agencies  for  the  educatton  o/  children  of 
low-income  families  {title  II  of  Public  Law 
SI  -S7.  enacted  by  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10) 

Section  101     Grant.?  to  School  Agencies 
This  section  maintains  provisions  for  basic 
grants  In  fiscal  years  1967  and  1988,  but  de- 
letes reference  to  special  Incentive  grants. 
Section    102    Grants   for   Indian   Children   In 
Schools  Operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

This  section  amends  section  203(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  874.  Slst  Congress  (as  enacted  by 
by  Public  Law  89-10.  title  I) .  to  provide  that. 
from  the  funds  available  for  allocation  to  the 
outlying  non-Slate  areas,  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  maice  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  which,  under  special 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  Interior, 
provide  education  for  out-of-state  Indian 
children,  and  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special' 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  on  reservations  serviced  by  schools 
for  Indian  children  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  amount  of  payment 
to  such  local  educational  agencies  under  the 
ailotment  with  respect  to  out-of-state  In- 
dian children  may  not  exceed,  for  each  child 
receiving  education  under  such  special  con- 
tracts, one-lialf  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure (as  defined  In  section  203(a))  In 
the  State  In  which  such  local  educational 
agency  Is  located. 

This  section  also  amends  section  203(a)  (1) 
to  provide  for  a  separate  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  purposes  of  that  para- 
graph in  an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  under  section  207(a) 
for  grants  to  the  60  Stetee  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Section  103  Payments  to  State  Educational 
Agencies  for  Assistance  In  Bducatlng 
Migratory  Children  of  Migratory  Agricul- 
tural   Workers 

The  amendments  made  by  thU  section 
provide  for  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  programs  for  migratory  children  of 
ailgratory  agricultural  workers.  The  maxi- 
mum total  of  grants  for  use  In  any  State 
*juld  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
ftderal  percentage  (determined  under  sec. 
^Jici  )  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
--  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  num- 
>r  of  migratory  children,  aged  ^17  of  mi- 
natory agricultural  workers,  renldlng  In  the 
state  full  time,  and  the  full-time  equivalent 
^  such  children  residing  in  the  State  part 
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In  a  limited  number  of  specified  cases  the 
Commissioner  la  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
puri>OBeB   of   the   subsection    through   other 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
Section  104.  Providing  for  the  Counting  of 

Orphans,  Children  In  State  CorrecUonal 

Institutions,  and  Other  Children  Lacking 

Parental  Support 

Subsection  (a)  amends  secUon  203(a)(2) 
of  the  act  to  provide  that.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  grants  under  this  Utle,  the  Com- 
missioner wlU  count  children  aged  5  to  17 
In  the  school  district  who,  because  of  lack  of 
parental  care,  are  being  supported  in  public 
or  private  nonprofit  InstltuUons  or  are  being 
supported  with  pubUc  funds  In  foster  homes. 
Such  children  will  not  be  counted  If  they  are 
counted  under  eubsection  (b)  of  this  section 
104. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  to  section  203(a)  a 
new  paragraph  (7)  which  authorizes  grants 
to  State  agencies  directly  reeponslble  for  pro- 
viding free  public  education  for  children  who 
because  of  lack  of  parental  care,  are  being 
supported  by  the  State  agency  or  who  are 
in  correctional  institutions.  The  amount  of 
the  maximum  grant  to  each  such  State 
agency  wUl  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  (defined  In  section  203(c)  of 
this  act)  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  in  average  dally  attendance  at 
schools  for  such  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  that  agency,  in  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available.  The  State  agency  must  use  pay- 
ments under  this  section  for  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  for  whom  the  grant 
is  made. 


Income  in  excess  of  the  low-income  factor, 
from  payments  under  the  ald-for -dependent- 
children  program,  to  utilize  the  latest  calen- 
dar year  ending  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made.  This  language  glvee  the  Secretary 
sufficient  time  to  collect  dau  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant 
Is  made. 

Under  the  present  law  he  bases  his  de- 
termination on  data  of  a  period  comparable 
to  the  period  used  In  determining  the  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  from  low-Income 
families. 


time. 

A  grant  may  be  approved  only  If  it  will  be 
■Jsed  for  programs  and  projects  (Including 
wqulslUon  of  equipment  and  construction  of 
;*ciuties)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
'P'cial  educational  needs  of  the  migratory 
'-iUdren.  and  to  coordinate  the  programs  of 
i^at  SUte  with  similar  programs  of  other 
states.  The  proposed  program  must  also  be 
»ordlnated  with  other  programs  of  mlgra- 
*>7  children  education,  and  carried  out  in 
»  manner  consistent  with  the  baMc  oblec- 
^nt  of  the  tiUe. 


Section  105.  Grants— Eligibility  for  and 

Computation  of  Amounts 
Under  the  present  law,  when  the  Oom- 
mlsaloner  has  determined  the  number  of 
children  to  be  counted  In  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum grants  for  a  local  educational  agency 
he  mulUpllea  that  number  by  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State.  Under  the 
amendmenta  made  by  this  section,  this  mode 
of  computation  is  retained  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  For  subeequent  fiscal 
years,  the  Commissioner  wlU  multiply  the 
number  of  such  children  by  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  or  the  average 
per  pupU  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
whichever  is  higher. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  also 
provide  that  a  local  educational  agency  will 
be  eligible  for  a  grant  if  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  may  be  counted  Is  at  least  10  The 
existing  law  requires  the  number  of  such 
children  to  be  at  least  100  or  3  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  school-age  chUdren  In  the 
school  district,  whichever  is  less,  except  that 
there  mu»t  be  at  least  10  such  chUdren. 

Subsection   (c)   amende  the  definition  of 
•average  per  pupU  expenditure"  to  make  It 
clear  that   all  expenditures    (and   not  Just 
local  expenditures)   for  free  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  computation. 
Section  106.  Raising  the  Low-Income  Factor 
After  Jime  80,  l96fl 
Thla  seotion  amends  section  203(c)  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  the  low-income  factor 
will  be  12,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  will 
be  «3,000  for  the  flecal  year  1966.    The  low- 
Income  factor  Is  the  measure  used  In  defining 
a  low-Income  famUy  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing   grants    to    local    educational    agencies 
(See  sec.  203(a)  (2)  of  the  act.) 
Section  107.  Using  Most  Recent  Ald-for-De- 
pendent-ChUdren    Data    Available    After 
June  80,  1960 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  re- 
quires the  Commissioner,  in  determining  the 
number  of  cbUdron  in  the  school  district 
who  an  from  families  receiving  an  annual 


Section  108.  Repealing  Provision  for  Special 
Incentive  Grants 
The  present  act  provides  special  Incentive 
grants  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  having  large  Increases  In 
their  average  per  puplJ  expenditures.  This 
section  repeals  this  provision  of  the  present 
law. 

Section  109.  Treatment  of  Income  of  Em- 
ployees Receiving  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren 

This  section  provides  that  (after  an  appro- 
priate waiting  period)  State  plans  approved 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act 
shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  12  months,  and  may  provide  that  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  24  months,  the 
first  $85  per  month  a  person  earns  as  an  em- 
ployee of  any  program  assisted  under  the 
title  win  not  be  considered  In  determining 
need  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children. 

SecUon  110.  Amendments  to  SecUon  205  With 
Respect  to  Areas  Having  Projects.  Con- 
struction  for  Handicapped,  Size  of  Projects 
and  Coordination  With  Other  Federal  Pro- 
grams 

Subsection  (a)  amends  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 205(a)  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  program  or  proj- 
ect, a  school   attendance  area  must  have  a 

high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
Income  famiUes"  and  substitute  a  require- 
ment that  the  area  must  have  a  "concentra- 
tion '  of  educationally  deprived  children 
This  amendment  would  make  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  eligible  for  a  program  or 
project  If  the  project  serves  an  attendance 
area  having  a  concentration  of  educationallv 
deprived  children  (Including  handicapped 
children)  sufficient  to  merit  their  participa- 
tion In  a  program  or  project  under  this  title. 

The  present  law  requires  that  programs 
and  projects  be  of  adequate  size,  scope  and 
quality.  Subsection  (b)  adds  a  requirement 
that  each  program  or  project  must  Involve 
an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $2,500.  The 
State  educational  agency  is  authorized  to 
reduce  this  requirement  where  It  would  be 
Impossible,  for  reasons  such  as  distance  or 
difficulty  of  travel,  for  the  applicant  to  Join 
effectively  with  other  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  require- 
ment. ^ 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  206(a)  by 
substituting  a  new  clause  (7)  of  the  present 
clause  (7)  which  requires  that  applicants 
develop  programs  and  projects  In  cooperation 
-with  community  action  programs  approved 
under  title  U  of  the  Economic  Opportunltv 
Act  of  1964.1  The  new  clause  (7)  requires 
that,  in  projects  Involving  construction,  ap- 
plicants, In  developing  plans  for  such  facll- 
Hies,  give  due  consideration  to  compUance 
with  such  standards  as  may  be  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  In- 
sure that  facilities  constructed  with  Federal 
funds  under  this  title  be,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate in  rtew  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of 
such  facilities,  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons. 


'  See.   however,   the  broader   ooordlnaUon 
provision  described  below. 
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Subsection  d)  requires  thit  ihe  Conunis- 
■loner  coogult  with  other  Federal  depart- 
manta  and  agencies  which  administer  pro- 
grajns  which  may  be  effectively  coordinated 
with  programs  under  Public  Law  8»  10  (or 
any  act  amended  by  that  acti  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  the  Commlsaloner 
coordinate  such  progranu  on  the  Federal  level 
with  the  protframs  being  adn\lnl.st*red  by 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  and 
require  the  adoption  by  State  and  Icxral  au- 
thoiitlea  of  procedures  to  coordinate  such 
programs  under  Public  Law  8»  10  (or  acts 
amended  thereby  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  having  the  same  or  similar 
purposes 

Section  ill  Computing  Amount  of  Pay- 
ments for  Stdte  Administrative  Expenses 
TTie  amendment  made  by  this  section 
changes  the  measure  for  payments  for  State 
administrative  expenses  from  1  percent  of 
actual  paymen-^  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  1  percent  of  the  maximum  amounts  (after 
any  ratable  reduction  under  sec  208 1  to 
which  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
of  the  State  are  eligible  as  determined  under 
section  203 

Sectlvni  112  Providing  a  More  Current  Base 
for  Determining  Maintenance  of  Effort 
This  section  provides  that,  for  measuring 
maintenance  of  effort,  the  base  year  will  be 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year  rather  than 
the  (Ucal  year  1964 

Section  113  Authority  To  Obligate  Certain 
Amounts 
This  section  permits  the  Commissioner  to 
execute,  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation under  this  title  Is  authorized, 
grant  agreements,  which  will  be  obllgatlona 
of  the  United  States,  with  State  educitlonal 
agencies,  if  no  appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  of  malting  paymenu 
under  this  title  Is  made  prior  to  the  first 
day  in  April  immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year  The  amcunu  of 
such  grant  agreements  will  be  determined 
on  the  same  basis  as  if  such  attreemer.  ts  were 
made  under  the  authority  of  a  continuing 
appropriations  resolution  based  on  actual  ap- 
propriations made  before  such  April  1. 
SecUon  114  Continuing  and  Revising  Provi- 
sion t'jr  Adjustments  Where  Necessitated 
by  Appropriations 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
make  permanent  the  provision  requiring  rat- 
able reductions  in  maximum  grants  if  appro- 
priations are  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  educa- 
tional agencies  in  full  In  addition.  It  adds  a 
provision  authorizing  the  (Commissioner  to 
establish  cutoff  dates  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications so  that  unreserved  funds  can  be 
made  available  to  other  educational  agencies 
to  offset  ratable  reductions.  The  unreserved 
funds  of  an  educational  agency  would  be 
made  available  first  to  educational  agencies 
in  the  same  State  and  then  to  those  ouuide 
the  State. 

Section    115    Revision   In   National   Advisory 
Council  Reporting 
This  section  requires  the  Council  to  make 
its  annual  report  by  January-  31  of  each  year 
rather  than  by  March  31  of  each  year 
Section  116    Short  Title  for  Title  n  of  Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congreas 
This  section  provides  that   this  title  may 
be     cited     as    the       Educationally     Deprived 
Children's  Act   ' 

Section  117  Definitions 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
broaden  the  definition  of  "local  educational 
agency"  so  as  to  make  It  conform  (except 
for  the  addition,  to  the  definition,  of  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  present  provision  for 
9t*t«-8irpp)orted  schools  for  handicapped 
children  i  to  the  definition  used  for  other 
titles    of    Public    Law    89-  10       The    section 


would  also  clarify  the  definlttoa  of  "current 
expenditures  " 

Part   B — Sr'iooJ  library   reaourcfs.   textbooks, 
and  other  tnjtructionai   materiaLs 

Section  121.  Appropriations  Authorized 
This  section  amends  section  201  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-10)  to  authorize  the 
appro^rlat^on  of  •TiS  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  1150  million  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
carrying  out  title  11  thereof. 

Section  122  Revision  in  Authorlzatloa  for 
Title  II.  and  Provision  for  Indian  Children 
In  Schools  Operated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior 

This  section  amends  section  202(a)  to  re- 
vise the  authorization  for  title  II  of  FMbllc 
Law  89-10  (pertaining  to  allotment  to 
States  I .  The  amended  section  authorizes  an 
additional  appropriation  of  up  to  3  percent 
of  the  appropriation  for  i>ayments  to  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
section  202(b).  Such  additional  appropria- 
tion will  be  allotted  among  the  outlying 
areas  and.  In  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  The  allotment  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published 
materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teach- 
ers In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  such  Depart- 
ment 

Section  123    Administrative  Expenses  and 
Improved  Cbordlnatlon 

This  section  requires  each  State,  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  receipt  of  grants  under  the  title 
for  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials,  to  make  provision 
In  Its  St.ite  plan  for  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terials by,  and  the  control  of  materials  dis- 
tributed by,  local  educational  agencies  In 
carryinK  out  the  State  plans  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  pubUc  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State;  to  make 
a  periodic  redetermination  of  the  relative 
need  of  the  children  and  teachers  of  the 
State  for  such  resources,  textbooks,  and  ma- 
terials; and  to  provide  assurances  that  there 
win  be  coordination  at  both  the  State  and 
local  levels  between  this  program.  Insofar  as 
It  deals  with  library  resources,  and  any  pro- 
gram carried  on  under  the  Library  Services 
and   Construction  Act 

This  section  also  provides  for  continuing 
the  limitation  on  the  portion  of  the  grant 
under  this  title  which  may  be  used  for  ad- 
ministration at  5  percent.  Instead  of  having 
it  go  to  3  i>ercpnt.  as  is  provided  In  existing 
law  This  sei-tlon.  moreover,  also  assures 
each  State  which  needs  it  of  at  least  $50.0(X) 
p>er  year  for  administrative  expienses 

Part  C — SupT}lementary  educatxonal  centeri 

and    servi^res 

Section  131    Appropriations  Authorized 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 

of  MOO  million  for  flsca:  year  1967,  and  taSO 

million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  for  carrying  out 

title   HI   of   the   Elementary    and   Secondary 

Education  Act  of  1966. 

Section  132  Revision  In  Authorization  Por 
Title  in,  and  Provision  for  Indian  CThlldren 
In  Schools  Operated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior 

This  section  amends  section  302(a)  of 
Public  Law  89-10  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
than  3  pyercent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  payments  to  States  and  the  Dl.itrirt  of 
Columbia  (rather  than  reserving  2  percent 
of  the  total  appropriation,  as  existing  law 
proTldeei  for  apportionment  among  the  out- 
lying areas  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior This  section  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  for  the  bene- 


fit  of  Indian   children    In   schools   operated 
by   that   Department 

Section  133  Providing  Tliat  Facilities  Con- 
structed Under  Title  III  Will  Be  Usable  by 
Handicapped  Persons 

This  section  requires  that  applicants  for 
projects  Involving  construction  of  facilities 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  that.  In  de- 
veloping plans  for  such  facilities,  there  wli; 
be  compliance  with  such  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  insure  that  facilities  constructed 
with  the  use  of  Federal  funds  tmder  this 
title  will  be,  to  the  extent  appropriate  In 
view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  such  facili- 
ties, accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped 
persons. 

Section  134  Requirement  of  Approval  by 
State  Educational  Agency  in  Certain  Cases 
The  present  law  provides  that  no  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  may  be  approved  unless  ii 
has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Stiite 
educational  agency  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations This  section  provides  that.  In 
the  case  of  applications  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  25  percent  of  a  State's  appor- 
tionment. State  agency  approval,  as  well  as 
review  and  recommendations,  will  be  re- 
quired 

Section  135  Special  Consideration  for  Local 
Educational  Agencies  Which  .^re  Finan- 
cially Overburdened 

This  section  required  the  Commissioner  to 
give  special  consideration  to  applications  of 
local  educational  agencies  which  are  making 
a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  are  nevertheless 
unable  Ui  meet  critical  educational  needs.  In- 
cluding preschool  education,  because  Its 
schools  are  overcrowded,  obsolete,  racially 
imbalanced.  or  unsafe,  or  because  of  any 
other  condition  which  has  Imposed  substan- 
tial and  continuing  financial  burden  on  the 
agency. 

Part  D — Cooperative  Research  Act 
amendments 
Section  141.  Permitting  the  Research  Train- 
ing Program  To  Be  Carried  Out  Through 
Contracts  as  Well  as  Orants 
This  section   amends  section   2(b)    of  the 
Cooperatelve   Research   Act    (training   In  re- 
search   for    education)     to    authorize    con- 
tracts   with    public    and    private    (Including 
profitmaklngi     organizations      This    section 
further  amends  such  section  to  require  the 
Conmilssloner  to  make  a  complete  report  U 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  contracts  and 
other  .igreementa  made  pursuant  to  section 
2(b). 

Section  142  Couscilidatlng  Research  Author- 
ity Under  Section  2 
This  section  would  delete  from  section  4 
(bl  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  (re- 
gional research  facilities)  the  authority  tf 
operate  regional  research  facilities.  Section 
2  of  that  act  contains  substantially  equiva- 
lent authority  and  the  effect  is  to  reserve  t.h' 
•  100  million  authorized  for  regional  researc' 
facilities  for  consiructiin  alone 

Section     143.  Amending    the    Definition   of 

"Construction"  To  Include  the  Acquisition 

of  Existing  Facilities 

This  section  would  amend  the  definition  c' 
"construction"  so  as  to  authorize  the  acqi;- 
sltlon  of  existing  buildings 
Part  E — Oronfs  to  strcTigthen  State  depa".- 
ment  of  education 
Section  161    Approf>rlatlons  Authorized 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  »30  mlllon  for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  t^ 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  to  make  gracti 
under  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965 
Section  152    Postponement  of  State  Matching 

Under  the  present  law.  beginning  wlt^ 
fiscal  year  1967.  the  States  would  be  requlrw! 
U>   match,   according   to   a   variable  formuis- 
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the  Federal  grama  under  this  title.  Thl« 
section  postpones  such  matching  require- 
ments until  after  fiscal  year  1668. 

Section   153    Technical  Amendment  Regard- 
ing Interchange  of  Personnel  With  States 
This  section  makes  a  technical  amendment 

In   the  statutory  authority  for  Interchange 

of  personnel  with  States. 

Part  G — Dissemination  oj  Information 
Section  171.  Dissemination  of  Information 
This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  title  VII 
|.^s  redesignated  by  this  bill)  of  the  Eemen- 
Uiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Under  this  section.  In  order  to  disseminate 
Information  about  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  any  act 
amended  by  It,  to  State  and  local  school 
agencies,  the  Commissioner  Is  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  caUlogs,  reviews,  bibliog- 
raphies, absuacts,  analyses,  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  to  foster  the  development  of 
Information  networks,  systems,  and  pro- 
cedures for  disseminating  the  results  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  conducted  under 
these  acts. 

The  Commissioner  will  also  be  authorized 
to  provide,  upon  request,  advice,  counsel, 
technical  assistance,  and  demonstrations  to 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  to  In- 
crease the  quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  educational  programs. 

The  section  requires  the  Commissioner  to 
put  out  an  annual  repKjrt  showing  coeta  of 
projects  and  developments  in  the  utilization 
and  adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  tmder 
this  act. 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  $2 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  i968  to  carry  out 
Its  provisions. 

Part  H — Effective  date 
Section  181.  This  section  provides  that 
the  preceding  amendments  will  become  effec- 
tive for  flsciiJ  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1966.  except  as  specifically  provided  other- 
wise 

Part  F — Handicapped  children 
Section  161.  Programs  Authorized 
This  section  amends  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  by  redesig- 
nating title  VI  of  that  act  as  title  VII  and 
Inserting  a  new  Utle  VI  which  authoriaee 
the  establishment  of  a  new  program  of  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped  as  follows: 

THX«   VI EDUCATION    OF   HANDICAPPKO 

CHU.DRKN 

Section  601  (a) ,  Appropriations  Authorized 

Tills  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  provUiona  of 
this  title  during  fiscal  years  1967  through 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State* 
in  initiating,  expanding,  and  Improving  pro- 
grams aijd  projects  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  In  section 
602)  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels. 

SubsecUon  (b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $150  miuion  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  $250  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  carrying 
out  the  title.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
only  such  sum*  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Section  602    Definition  of  "Handicapped 
Children" 

This  section  provides  that  as  used  In  this 
title,  the  term  "handicapped  chUdren"  In- 
cludes mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing. 
aeaf,  speech  Impaired,  vUually  handicapped 
•eriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled' 
multiple-handicapped,  or  other  health  im- 
paired children  who  liy  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  serrlcea 
The  specific  reference  to  types  oc  handicap- 
ping condlUons  in  the  definition  U  not  In- 
tended to  discourage  the  develo|»ment  of  pro- 


grams to  serve  more  than  a  single  handicap. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  committee  hopes  that 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  very 
difficult  and  complex  problems  of  educating 
children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

Recent  research  by  Dr.  Sam  A.  Kirk,  who 
testified  before  the  committee,  demonstrated 
that  a  certain  niunber  of  children  have  se- 
vere learning  dlsabUlties  based  on  physio- 
logical rather  than  sociological  factors  which 
prevent  them  from  learning  and  functioning 
in  the  regular  educational  program.  Inas- 
much as  these  severe  learning  disabilities  are 
apparently  related  to  a  health  impairment, 
It  is  the  Intention  of  this  committee  that 
such  ChUdren  be  served  under  that  part  of 
the  definition  referring  to  "other  health  im- 
paired ChUdren." 

Section  603.  Allotment  of  Funds 
SubsecUon  (a)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  3  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  601  (b) ,  which  the  Com- 
missioner shaU  allot  among  Puerto  Rico 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
aasistance  under  this  title.  Prom  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
601(b)  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
Bhall  allot  to  each  State  (other  than  the 
above-mentioned  outlying  areas)  an  amount 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  3  to  21  In  each  State  to  the  number 
of  such  ChUdren  In  all  the  States. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  determine  the  nrjnber  of  chil- 
dren aged  3  to  211n  any  State  and  in  all  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satl":- 
factory  data  available. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  money  not 
required  by  a  State  as  determined  by  the 
Conunlssloner  shall  be  available  for  reallot- 
ment  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  under  subsection  (a) 
The  Commissioner  shall  make  reductions  in 
sums  which  exceed  a  State's  needs  and  such 
reductions  will  similarly  be  realloted  among 
the  States  with  proportionate  amounts  not 
so  reduced,  and  with  such  reallotment 
deeined  part  of  allotments  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  year. 

Section  604.  State  Plans 

♦K?'  l^f,  ^^^  ''**^^  *°  receive  grants  under 
this  title  It  must  submit  a  State  plan  to 
the  (Commissioner.  To  be  approved  the  State 
plan  must  meet  the  foUowlng  requirements: 
(1)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 

!lff*^f.*,  *^*  '"'"'^^  P^*'*  *o  the  State  under 
this  tme  will  be  expended,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  solelv  to 
initiate,  expand,  or  Improve  programs  and 
projects,  including  preschool  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equlp- 
naent  and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities),  (a)  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  and  related 
needs  of  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  State,  and  (b)  which  are  of  sufllclent 
size,  scope,  and  quality  (taking  into  con- 
sideration the  special  educational  needs  of 
such  ChUdren)  as  to  give  reasonable  promise 
of  substentlal  progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs. 

In  order  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  chUdren.  special  techniques 
services,  equipment,  and  personnel  must  be 
avaUable.  The  high  cost  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  handicapped 
children  of  our  Nation  has  prevented  the 
majority  of  our  States  from  meeting  this  re- 
sponslbUlty.  The  assistance  which  this  pro- 
gram provides  wUl  enable  the  States  to  move 
ahead  and  accompUsh  the  task  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  neglect  because  of  the 
lack  of  ftmds. 

Programa  deigned  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational and  related  needs  of  handicapped 
children  would  normallj  Include  elements  of 


the  following:  educational  diagnostic  serv- 
ices. Individual  tutoring,  mobile  units  to  take 
services  to  children  in  rural  areas,  special 
transportation  arrangements,  professional 
personnel,  small  teacher-pupil  ratios,  U- 
brarles  and  materials  centers,  automated  in- 
structional devices  and  audio-visual  aids, 
prosthetic  devices,  and  the  variety  of  special- 
ized equipment  necessary  to  the  Instruction 
of  these  children. 

The  size  and  scope  of  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  children  served.  Whereas 
large  scale  programs  may  be  appropriate  in 
many  instances,  programs  designed  to  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  a  single  multiple 
handicapped  child  are  also  appropriate.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  this  committee  that  all  handi- 
capped children  be  eligible  for  services  under 
this  title  and  that  children  not  be  excluded 
because  they  happen  to  be  more  severely  im- 
paired than  others  or  live  in  isolated  areas. 

(2)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  provision  will  be  made  for  par- 
ticipation of  handicapped  children  enroUed 
in  private  elementary  and  secondarv  schools 
in  programs  assisted  or  carried  out  under 
this  title. 

(3)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  the  control  of  funds  and  title 
to  property  derived  under  this  title  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency  and  that  a  public  agency 
will  administer  such  funds  and  property. 

(4)  The  plan  must  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  title  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase,  not  supplant,  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  expended  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

(5i  The  plan  must  provide  that  effective 
procedures,  including  provision  for  apprc^ 
prlate  objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams In  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of.  and  providing  related  services  for 
handicapped  children. 

I  6)  The  plan  must  provide  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  or  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan. 

(7)  The  plan  must  provide  for  making 
such  reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  function  un- 
der this  title.  Including  reports  of  the  objec- 
tive measurements:  and  the  plan  must  also 
provide  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary. 

(8)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this  title 
to  the  State.  Including  anv  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies. 

(9)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  made  available  to  any 
school  for  handicapped  children  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  203(a)  (5)  of  title  II 
of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 

(10)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  construction  project*  under 
this  title  are  not  Inconsistent  with  overall 
State  plans  for  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  have  been  complied  with. 

(11)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  relevant  infor- 
mation derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects  perttiln- 
Ing  to  the  education  of  handicapped  chU- 
dren. 

Section  605.  Payments 
This  section  provides  that,  from  the 
amounts  allotted  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tion 603.  the  Commissioner  shaU  pay  to  that 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  In  carrying  out  Its  State 
plan. 
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section  60e    AdmlnUtxaUon   of  State   Plaii* 

TtUa  »ecUon  gives  each  Stale  a  right  to 
noUcw  ftud  a  hearing  before  the  ComnUa- 
iloner  may  disapprove  Its  Scale  pUn.  U  glvea 
Uae  CoiimU»eioDer  authority  to  suapetid  the 
p»rtlclpaUon  of  a  Slate  lu  the  program  \ux- 
der  thla  UUe  whenever  it  Is  fuund 

(1»  that  the  St«t«  pUn  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  ooiupUea  with  *-he 
provtslona  jf  section  60i.  or 

(3)  that  m  the  administrallon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substaatlaUy  with 
any  such  pmv.aions 

Section  807    Judicial  Review 

This  section  provides  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  CommlBSlnner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  approval  of  a  State  plan. 
Section  608    National  Advlaory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children 

This  section  provides  that  'he  Commls- 
■loner  sliall  estabhsn  m  the  Office  of  Educa- 
ttud  a  National  Advisory  Comjnlttee  on 
HAivdlcapped  Children,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  as  Chairman,  and  not  more 
than  1^  additional  members,  not  leas  than 
half  of  whom  shall  De  f)ers<jris  alBUated  with 
educational,  training,  or  research  prugruma 
for  the  handicapped  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  This  Committee  will  review  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  ad- 
mlnlstration  and  operation  of  this  act  and 
other  provisions  of  law  administered  by  the 
Commlsaloner  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children,  including  their  effect  In  improving 
tba  educational  attainment  of  such  children. 
taking  Into  cunslderallon  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  PederaJ  programs  for 
handicapped  children  and.  to  the  extexii  ap- 
proprlale.  experience  gained  under  other 
public  and  private  programs  for  handicapped 
children  The  Advisory  C<jmmlttee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  The 
Commiseioner  will  transmit  this  report  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  will  in  turn 
transmit  the  report  i  with  his  and  the  Com- 
miseioner s  comments  and  recomrienda- 
tlons)  to  the  Congress. 

The  committee  is  disturbed  by  the  failure 
of  the  OfHce  of  Education  to  appoint  adTlaory 
committees  of  specialists  to  consult  with  pro- 
gram officers  administering  programs  relating 
to  teacher  training  and  captioned  aims  f<>r 
the  deaf  Public  Law  8&  276.  eetabllshlng  the 
program  to  assist  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  required  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  comml'.tee  When  this  program  was 
enlarged  to  include  training  of  t«achers  of  all 
handicapped  children  the  committee  pointed 
out  In  Senate  Report  No  ISO.  page  i\.  that 
the  committee  exp>ected  the  Commissioner 
to  follow  the  pattern  now  set  la  Public  law 
87-276  for  the  use  of  advisory  committees  to 
r«vlew  all  applications  for  granis-ln  aid  m 
the  various  special  areas  of  education  for 
handicapped  children."  The  expectation  of 
the  convmittee  was  not  fulfilled  and  the  OfOce 
of  Education  has  not  appointed  advisory 
ooaunitteea  of  specialists  In  the  various  areas 
covered  by  the  teacher  training  programs 
The  committee  t>eilevee  that  advisory  -om- 
mitteea  of  specialists  In  teacher  training  pro- 
grama  for  the  handicapped  and  In  the  pro- 
gram for  captioned  Oims  for  the  deaf  can 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  keeping  the 
BpedalLsta  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  touch 
With  the  best  thinking  In  their  field  and  in 
malting  available  to  the  Office  of  Education 
the  beet  minds  in  the  practicing  profession 
The  comiaittee  hopes  that  the  Conunisaioner 
of  Education  will  reinstate  the  practice  fol- 
lowed under  Public  Law  87  276  In  the  use  of 
advisory  commltees. 

Section  606    Bureau  for  Education  and 
Training  of  the   Handicapped 

This  section  require*  the  Commissioner  to 
establish  in  Um  Office  of  Education  a  bureau 
Which  wlU  b«  the  prtaclpai  agency  for  ad- 
ministering and  carrying  out  programs  relat- 


ing   to   the  edTicatlon   and   training  of   the 

handicapped    Including  teacher  training  and 
research 

Section  610    Labor  Standards 
ri.is    section    provides    that    the    require- 
ments of   the  Davis-Bacon   Act  shall   be  ap- 
piuable  for  all  construction  projecu  .iselsted 
under  this  title. 

TTn.X     U— rXTBlAl-LT     .KTIH.  I  lO     .\RE.\S 

Part  A — Amtndmenti  to  Public  Law  874 
SecUon     201  (SI     Providing     an     AJternaUve 
Meana  uf   Meeting  the  Eligibility  Require- 
ment 

Under  the  present  law.  a  local  educational 
agency  U  eligible  for  paywients  only  if  the 
number  of  children  who  can  be  counted  ex- 
ceeds 3  percent  of  the  number  of  children 
In  average  dally  attendance.  This  section 
provides  that  agencies  which  cannot  meet 
the  3-percent  requirement  will  t>e  qualified 
for  the  payments  if  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren la  1,000  or  more 

Section  aOMbi .  liethod  of  Oetermtnlng  Local 
Contribution  Rate 
This  amendment  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  place  each  local  educational  agency 
in  a  group  composed  of  generally  comparable 
districts  in  the  State  The  local  contribu- 
tion rate  of  each  agency  In  a  group  would 
be  Uie  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  the 
entire  group. 

The  section  also  amends  the  definition  of 
"average  per  pupil  expenditure"  to  Include 
any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the  Stales 
for  the  operation  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 

Section  201  (c I  Providing  That  Children  of 
Servicemen  Shall  be  Deemed  to  Reside 
With  a  Parent  Employed  on  Federal  Prop- 
erty 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  pro- 
vide that  all  children  of  servicemen  on  active 
duty  will  be  counted  In  determining  entitle- 
menis  At  present  these  children  are  not 
counted  where  the  serviceman  is  not  em- 
ployed on  "Federal  property."  except  Ln  cer- 
tain instances  where  he  was  employed  on 
Federal  property  and  subsequently  assigned 
elsewhere. 

SecUon  201  id).  Children  Moving  Into  an 
Areas  as  a  Result  of  an  International 
B<:>undary  Relocation 

This  subsection  amends  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  to  require  the  Commissioner,  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  to 
which  a  local  education  agency  la  entitled, 
to  determine  the  number  of  children  lother 
than  thoee  to  whom  subsection  (ai  of  sec- 
tl'jn  i3)  or  any  other  provision  of  subsection 
lb)  of  section  i3)  apply  i  who  are  receiving 
free  public  education,  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
in  such  schools  as  a  result  of  a  change  In 
residence  from  land  transferred  to  Mexico  as 
a  part  of  a  relocation  of  an  Internfttlonal 
boundary  of  the  United  States 

Section  301 1  ei  Providing  That  All  Federal 
Payments  Will  he  Deducted  Prom  Oroaa 
EnUliemenls  on  the  Same  Basis 
This  amendment  provides  that  taxes  and 
other  Federal  payments  made  with  respect 
tt>  Ft^ieral  properly  will  be  deducted  from 
tne  gross  entitlement  i.>f  the  local  educational 
agency  on  the  same  basis  1 1  e  .  only  payments 
made  with  respect  Ui  Federal  property  which 
haa  children  "connected  '  with  It  for  purposes 
of  the  act  would  be  deducted)  Preeent  law 
provides  that  Federal  payments  other  than 
taxes  (eg  .  paymenu  made  from  U.S  Forestry 
Reserve  funds i  shall  be  deducted  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  Federal  eiiUtlement  claimed  t)e- 
cause  of  that  property,  but  all  taxes  are 
deducted  without  reference  to  the  amoint  of 
entitlement  attributed  tf>  the  particular 
property  on  whlcb  the  taxes  are  paid 

This  amendment  wculd  also  eliminate  the 
provision  which  alK'WS  certain  States  to  avoid 


this   deduction   by  not  making  tax  receipts 
available  for  current  expenses. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  other  Federal  payments 
which  amount  to  •!  OttO.  or  less,  are  to  be 
disregarded 

Section  303  Malting  the  Appropriation  for  1 
Fiscal  Year  .\vallatole  Through  the  Follow- 
ing Year  to  Mee^  Obligations  of  the  Cur- 
rent Year 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  pro- 
vides that  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  title  will  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  payments  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  due  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  this  title  for  such  year  until  the 
close  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Section  203  Where  a  Local  Educational 
Agency  Cannot  or  WUl  Not  Educate  Chil- 
dren Living  on  Federal  Property 
This  amendment  provides  that  If  no  tax 
revenues  of  a  Stjite  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  m;»y  be  spent  for  edu- 
cating children  who  reside  on  Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues  of 
a  State  are  allocated  for  educating  these 
children,  then  the  property  on  which  the 
children  reside  may  not  be  considered  Federit: 
property  for  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  sections  i  and  4  of  the  act.  If  none 
of  these  situations  exist,  but  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  still  refuses  to  educate  children 
who  reside  on  Federal  property  within  the 
school  district  of  the  agency,  there  would  be 
deducted  from  the  payments  to  that  agency 
for  category  "B"  children  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  additional  expense  to  the  United 
States  of  educating  the  category  "A"  children 
on  baae. 

Section  204fai  Extending  to  all  Property 
the  Provision  Which  Permits  Federal  Prop- 
erty Used  for  Housing  To  Be  Counted  as 
Federal  Property  for  1  Year  After  Transfer 
by  the  United  States 

This  amendment  provides  that  any  Fed- 
eral property  which  the  United  States  con- 
veys to  another  party  could  still  be  consid- 
ered as  Federal  property  for  purposes  of  this 
act  for  a  period  of  1  year  after  title  to  the 
property  la  transferred.  Under  the  present 
law.  only  housing  projects  sold  or  tran.=  - 
ferred  may  be  counted  as  Federal  properrv 
for  1  year  after  the  end  of  the  year  In  whlrli 
the  sale  or  transfer  takes  place. 

Section  304(b)  Repeal  of  Exclusion  of  Prop- 
erty Used  for  Provision  of  Local  Benefits 
This  amendment  would  provide  that  fed- 
erally owned  property  used  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  tile  local  community  would  be  coi:- 
sldered  as  Federal  property  for  purposes  of 
the  act  At  present,  this  class  of  federally 
owned  property  is  not  Included  in  the  act's 
definition  of  "Federal  property." 

Section     204(c)     Authorizing     the     Oommls- 

sloner  to  Establish  a  Method  of  Counting 

Children   for   the   Purpose  of  Determining 

Average  DtUly  Attendance 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Commis- 
sioner authority  to  prescribe  a  uniform  bv.^- 
tem  of  counting  children  to  determine  aver- 
age dally  attendance  of  federally  connected 
children,  thereby  Increasing  administrative 
efficiency  At  present,  average  dally  attend- 
ance Is  determined  with  a  lack  of  uniformity 
from  State  to  State 

Part  B   - Amendvients  to  public  law  815 

Section  321.  Extending  Tempwrary  Provisions 

for  2  Years 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  ex- 
tends   the    temporary    pro^-lslons    of    Public 
Ijiw  815.  81st  Congress,  to  June  30,  1968. 
SecUon    233    Reducing    Percentage    Increase 

Required   for   Eligibility   and   Lengthening 

Increase  Period  U'  4  Years 

This  amendment  would  change  the  eligibil- 
ity requirement.    A  local  educational  agency 


would  be  eligible  to  receive  an  entitlement 
If  It  has  a  6-percent  Increase  In  federally 
ci-nnected  children  over  a  4-year  period 
ntther  than  a  5-percent  Increase  over  a  2-year 
period,  as  the  present  law  requires. 

The  Increase  period  would  still  Include  the 
school  year  following  the  year  in  which  ap- 
plication Is  made,  but  the  base  year  would 
be  moved  back  to  3  years  before  the  applica- 
tion year,  so  the  Increase  In  attendance  would 
be  counted  over  a  4 -year  period. 

Section  223.  ReducUon  In  the  Non-Federal 
Growth  Requirement 
This  amendment  would  reduoe  the  non- 
Federal  growth  requirement  from  3.5  to  1.6 
percent  per  year,  or  to  a  total  of  6  percent 
over  the  4-year  Increase  period.  The  non- 
Pederal  growth  requirement  prevents  or  re- 
duces eligibility  where  a  school  district  has 
not  experienced  the  normal  Increase  In  en- 
rollment. It  does  this  by  subtracting  the 
actual  number  of  nonfederaUy  connected 
children  In  the  school  membership  of  the 
l.)cal  educational  agency  at  the  end  of  the 
increase  period  from  the  number  who  would 
have  been  In  the  school  membership  If  the 
agency  had  experienced  normal  growth.  The 
result  of  this  subtraction  l.s  In  turn  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  of  "A"  category 
cMldren  in  the  school  membership  of  the 
agency. 

Section  224.  Extending  the  Time  for  Deter- 
mining the  Number  of  Unhoused  Children 
by  Authorizing  the  Commissioner  To  Make 
tile    Estimate    for    a    Period    Extending    2 
Years  Beyond  the  Increase  Period 
This  amendment  allows  the  Commissioner 
to  estimate  the  number  of  "unhoused"  chil- 
dren as  of  a  date  2  years  beyond  the  end  of 
the  Increase  period,  thereby  permitting  local 
educational  agencies  to  use  their  Federal  en- 
titlements more  effectively. 
Section  225.  Making  tlie  Provisions  Relating 
to    Indiana    Living    on    Reservations    Per- 
manent 

This  amendment  makes  permanent  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act.  relaOng 
primarily  to  Indian  children.  Authority  to 
make  grants  under  secUon  14  would  other- 
»1ie  expire  June  30.  1966. 

Section   226.  Providing   That   Children   Who 
Have  a  Parent  In  the  Uniformed  Services 
Win  Be  Considered  as  Federally  Connected 
This  amendment  provides  that  any  child 
residing  on  Federal  property  who  has  a  par- 
ent In  one  of  the  uniformed  services  would 
be  considered   federally   connected   for  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Section  227.  ChUdren  Moving  Into  an  Area 
as  a  Result  of  an  InternaUonal  Boundary 
Relocation 

This  section  Includes  In  the  number  of  fed- 
erally connected  children  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  a  local  educational  agency's  en- 
titlement for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  esti- 
mated number  of  children  whose  member- 
siilp  In  thf  schools  of  such  agency  resulted 
^rom  a  change  In  residence  from  land  trans- 
."rcd  to  Mexico  as  a  part  of  a  relocation  of 
W  International  boundary  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  228  Providing  for  Transfer  of  Title 
to  Facilities  to  the  Local  Educational 
Agency  Where  It  Is  In  the  Federal  Interest 

To  Do  So 

This  amendment  gives  the  Commissioner 
Of  Education  authority  to  transfer  title  to 
school  facilities  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  local  educational  agency. 
laig  authority  U  comparable  to  that  now 
?06S€.ssed  by  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  temporary  facilities. 

S«<rtlon     229.  Where     a     Local     Educational 
Agency  Cannot  or  Will  Not  Educate  Chil- 
dren Living  on  Federal  Property 
This  section  provides  that  if  a  local  educa- 
•-Qal    agency    cannot    or    will    not   educate 
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children  living  on  Federal  property,  such 
property  wlU  not  be  considered  Federal  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  act. 
Section  230.  Repeal  of  Exclusion  of  Property 
Used  for  Provision  of  Local  Benehts 
This  amendment  provides  that  federally 
owned  property  used  to  provide  benefits  to 
th«  local  community  could  be  considered  as 
Federal  property  for  purposes  of  the  act.  At 
present,  this  class  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erty Is  not  Included  In  the  acts  deflnltlon  of 
"Federal  property." 

Section  231.  Prorldlng  That  Minimum 
School  Faculties  Be  Usable  by  Handi- 
capped FierBons  and  Have  Certain  Other 
Features 

This  secUon  requires  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  Public  Law  815  to — 

(1)  include  a  requirement  that  the  local 
educational  agency  give  due  consideration  to 
excellence  of  architecture; 

f)  provide  that  no  facility  will  be  dis- 
qualified as  a  minimum  school  facility  be- 
cause of  Works  of  art;  and 

(3)  Include  a  requirement  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  comply  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
approve  with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  facili- 
ties by  handicapped  persons. 
Section  232.  Including  American  Samoa  in 
Deflnltlon  of  "Stole" 
ThU  section  Includes  American  Samoa  in 
the  deflnltlon  of  "State." 

Part  C— Effective  date 
Section  241.  Effective  Date 
This  secUon  estebUshes  the  effective  date 
for  the  amendments  made  to  Public  Laws 
815  and  874. 


adult  basic  education  programs  carried  out 
by    local    educational    agencies    under    this 

title. 


TrrLK  in — adult  education 
SecUon  301.  Short  Title 
This  section  provides  that  title  in  of  the 
bUl  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adult  Education 
Act  of  1866." 

Section  802.  Statement  of  Purpose 
This  secUon  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
title  Is  to  encourage  and  expand  basic  educa - 
Uonal  programs  for  adults  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  Kngllah  language  limitations  to 
Improve  their  basic  education  In  preparation 
for  occupaUonal  training  and  more  profita- 
ble employment,  and  to  become  more  pro- 
ductive and  responsible  citizens. 

SecUon  303.  Oeflnltlons 
This  section  deflnes  terms  used  in  the  title 
"Adult  education"  Is  defined  to  mean 
services  or  InstrucUon  below  the  college 
level  for  adults  who  do  not  have  a  high 
school  education  or  its  equivalent  and  w« 
not  currently  enrolled  In  schools. 

The  term  "adult  basic  educaUon"  la  de- 
fined to  mean  educaUon  for  adults  whose 
InablUty  to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English 
language  consututes  a  substanUal  Impair- 
ment of  their  ablUty  to  get  or  retain  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  their  real 
ability,  which  Is  designed  to  help  eliminate 
such  InablUty  and  raise  the  level  of  educa- 
Uon of  such  Individuals  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing them  less  likely  to  become  dependent  on 
others,  to  Improving  their  ablUty  to  benefit 
from  occupational  training  and  otherwise 
Increasing  their  opportunities  for  more  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  employment,  and  to 
making  them  better  able  to  meet  their  adult 
responslbUlUes. 

SecUon  304.  Oranta  to  States  for  Adult  Basic 
Education 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  from  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
purpoees  of  this  title,  a  minimum  of  10  per- 
cent and  a  maTlmiim  of  20  percent  shall  be 
reserved  for  special  experimental  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  teacher  training  (sec.  809) . 
Subsection  (b)  proYldes  that  the  remainder 
la  to  be  used  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 


Section  306.  Allotment  for  Adult  Basic 

Education 
Under  subsection    (a)    of  this  section.  2 
percent  of  the  sums  available  for  adult  basic 

education  programs  under  subsection  (b)  of 
the  preceding  section,  shall  be  allotted 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.' 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
needs.  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  adults  who  have  completed 
not  more  than  five  grades  of  school  {or  the 
equivalent)  in  each  State. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  reallotment 
of  any  unused  allotments  under  Eubsectlon 
(a)  In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments. 
Section  306.  Stale  Plans 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  State 
desiring  to  receive  its  allotment  of  Federal 
funds  for  any  gram  under  this  title  shall 
submit  through  Its  State  educational  agency 
a  State  plan — 

( 1 )  setting  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants  for  carrying  out  adult  basic  educa- 
tion pr(igramB  which  afford  assurance  of 
substantial  progress,  with  respect  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  adult  population  and  all  areas 
of  the  State; 

(2)  providing  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  providing  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  the  State  educational  agency 
and  the  State  health  authority  authorizing 
the  use  of  such  health  Information  and  serv- 
ices for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  be  reasonablv  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion  provided   under  this  title; 

(4)  providing  for  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  special  projects, 
teacher  training  and   research; 

(5)  providing  for  cooperation  with  com- 
munity action  programs,  work  experience 
programs.  VISTA,  work-study,  and  other  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  antipoveny  effort;  and 

(6)  providing  for  reports,  fiscal  control, 
and  fund  accounting  procedures,  and  other 
information  and  assurances  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner must  afford  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  he  can  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  or  modification  thereof. 
Section  307.  Payments 

Subsection  (8)  provides  that  for  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968,  the  Federal  share  for 
each  State  shall  be  90  percent. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  a  maintenance  of 
effort  provision. 

Section  308.  Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hear- 
ings and  Judicial  Review 
Section  308  provides  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  Commissioners  final  action  with  respect 
to  approval  of  a  State  plan. 

Section  309.  Special  Experimental  Demon- 
stration Projects  and  Teacher  Training 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  sums  re- 
served under  secUon  304(a)  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (between  10  and  20  percent  of 
the  appropriations  for  this  title)  shall  be 
used  for  making  special  project  grants  or 
providing  teacher-training  grants  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

SubsecUon  (b)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  Including  educational  television 
stations,  for  special  projects — 

( 1 )  involving  the  use  of  innovative  meth- 
ods, systems,  materials,  or  programs  of  na- 
tional significance  or  of  special  vajue  in  pro- 
moting effective  programs  under  this  title; 

(2)  Involving  programs  of  adult  educaUon, 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal. 
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f«deraily  diasiated  Stale,  or  local  programa 
wbicb  have  unusual  promise  In  promoting  a 
comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  persons  with  basic  educa- 
tional deflclenclea 

A  non-Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  coeU  of  projects  under  this 
•ubeecUon  ibi  would  be  required,  wherever 
re*slb'.e 

8ub«ectlon  ci  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  provide  dlrecUy  or  by  contract)  or 
to  make  grants  to  eollegee  or  unlveraitiea 
State  or  local  educational  agenclee.  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to  pro- 
Ttde  training  to  persons  engaged  as.  or  pre- 
paring to  become,  personnel  to  carrr  out 
adult  education  programs  SUpends  and  al- 
lowances would  be  authorised  for  perwana 
undertaking  such  training  and  their  de- 
pendenu 

Section  310    .\dvisory    O/niralttee    on    Adult 
Education 

This  section  provides  that  the  President 
shall,  within  90  days  of  enactment,  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 
Basic  Education  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  Chairman  and 
■even  other  members.  Including  persons 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  public  school  offlclaU, 
and  other  persona  having  special  knowledge 


or  experience  or  quallflcatlona  with  respect 
to  adult  basic  education,  In  addition  to  rep- 
reeentatlves  of  the  general  public. 

The  .\dvlsory  Committee  would  review,  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to,  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  the  adult 
basic  education  pn^grams  and  related  fed- 
erally supported  adult  education  programs 
The  Committee  would  make  annual  reports 
to  tne  President  Including  recommendations 
for  changes  In  this  title  and  other  Federal 
Uws  relating  to  adult  education  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
coordinate  the  work  of  this  Committee  with 
related  advisory  conunlttees. 

Section  311    Adminlatratlon 

This  section  contains  the  standard  provi- 
sions regarding  delegations  of  authority  and 
contracting  for  services. 

Section  312    Federal  Control  Prohibited 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,  agency,  ofBcer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
cTirrtculum.  program  of  instruction,  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution or  school  system,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
printed  or  published  Instructional  materials 


by    any    educational    institution    or    school 
system. 

Subsection  (bl  authorizes  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion to  encourage  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  adult  education  advisory  commit- 
tees In  order  to  Improve  reporting  of  Stale 
and  local  administration  of  titles  under  UUs 
title. 

Section   313.   Umltatlon 

This  section  provides  that  no  grant  may  b* 
made  under  this  title  for  Jtny  educatlona: 
program,  activity,  or  service  related  to  sec- 
t.a.nan  Instruction  or  rell/lous  worship,  or 
provided  by  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity For  purpoeee  of  this  M«tlon.  the  tenn 
"school  or  department  of  dlvkilty"  meana 
an  Institution  or  a  departmentjor  branch  o! 
an  institution  whose  program  Is  specially  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prejjare  their, 
to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter 
upon  some  other  religious  vocation,  or  u 
prepare  thun  to  t«ach  theological  subjects 
Section  314.  Appropriations  authorized 

This  section  auUiorlzes  appropriations  o: 
t*0  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  •60  mi;- 
llon  for  fiscal  1966,  for  the  purpoeee  of  th^- 
title. 

Section    315.    Repealer 

This  section  repeals  part  B  of  title  n  of 
the  Eloonomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 


Federal  agg^slance  to  help  meet  ipecial  educational  needs  of  educalumally  deprived  children,  fiscal  year  1966  ' 


States  and  other  tliglble  areas 


Ala 

Alaska •• 

Arkansas . . — .— .^•— »- 

Callfomta.     — — • — 

Colorado     . ............. — . „— — — 

Coonecllcut  —  . .„.....—. — — . — — 

Delaware . — _•„.— — ... — - 

FlorUla    „„.»„........-— —••---•--— --•—-"• 

Oeonjta. ....  _.........-. — --- — --*--..-•.- — ..«-..- 

U%w>ill._.._»— . ..„„..•.. — 

Indiana .. . ^...„,„..,.„..— — . 

Kai^.J9as . . .- — - — ...————«. — --...«- — .. 

Kentucky «. „„.™-.. — 

Louisiana ._.. — — ™-.— — .— • 

Maine «,.«... — . .— • 

Mary  land ...-. — ..._--. ...„.— ...... — . 

Massacmuects „....— ....._.—. 

Miohtgaii..    . .«..«- — ..^. «---.— .«.«-.-- — . — "...• 

Miiiiit^^ta ......... ... — .....--.«..— — ---—--. 

Mississippi....-™— • 

Missouri .....-.....—..•.-...--..— — —....«..—..-. 

Montana.  .     v...™...~..— •• ■ 

Nvbraska   ............ .. •■ 

Nevoid -. — -..—...—.-,.—-...-..".—.". — ...■ 

New  Uaiayahlre.. — ......... ... • 

New  Jersey ...... •- 

Ni-w  Meilco..... ..................... — •--. 

New  York. ............ „.„.„„_......•.•.-.•-.- 

.N'orth  Carolina .... .• — 

Nortb  Dakota. 

Ohio - — 

Oklahoma ..,..„„.......—.-.. .. 

Orejton  .     ......... ,™,..«. ........ — ......—.-«. — -. 

Penn-iylvanla ................. — . 

Rhode  Island —.......—. -.-.«ct...... — — ...— 

.'^outh  Carolina- ,.,.,...-,—.....-•..**..——.•....- 

.•;<iuth  Dakota .... — . ........—... 

T'-niifsiaw!  .... .........-....—.-..-...••—-•--.•••. 

T*'\A,s   -.       ,_.-.-..-.-....-^— •—•.••..—.—.•«.•..— •— 

%>riii'<nt        ....,......—-......«•••«-•-.••.•...-—- 

Vlnsinia      .. — ..^..........••.•.•••»-......— — 

Wiihmgtiin .„......_.... — ..-........—...—.•• 

W.-st  Vinrtnls .............. ..-.- — 

Wisonn«in   ....... ................ 

W.iniinu — .............-...  —  ....«..- 

.Kmencan  Samoa ........^.»«.........^...'~'.. 

District  ol  Colombia ,...-. .~.. ■ 

Piiprto  Rhn  .  -.. 

Vimi'i  Islands 

I  rust  l>rniory  oI  the  PaciSe  Ulaild>.... 


Maximum  sntttlcnients 


a«ocr»pt>ic 


Stati'Wipported 
I     schools  tor 
handicapped 


Total _ 1, 1M.SM.  100 


|M,M4,J«7 

1.7S7.W14 

10.  MO.  006 

ze.«)o,aa 

T7,flT^73^ 
B.TSStlM 
7, 198,  .VX 

1, »:.%  .'17 

77.4T\«S7 

37.342.341 

i.374.«44 

1.  M4. 238 

(11,112,  l.M 
IH,  378. 0» 
lH,MiM7  I 
lU,  506,  400 
30,  131.330 
38,  344.  .'.'l 

4.  014.  213 
li.  '>4«.  ',38 
1(1.  .^30,  fm 
84,?*4.«S7 
34.  MO.  IrtB 
3a«!<>4,  244 
29.  «l.'S7.«y7 

3, 756.  470 

7. 0'iS.  812 
H4«,Me 

1.431283 

3i.6«aa« 

9.780.8B6 
10a,S7a427 
83;  830. 061 

a.21«,8B8 
3».18&.«n 
IT.  808,488 

H.  231. 740 
U,  941.428 

4.039,  SS8 
27,478,721 

S,8a6.M4 
33;206C239 
77,888.778 

2,888.180 

l.744,S87 
3a  tlO,  294 
10.  757, 119 
lA,  901.  223 

1.  t6&0SB 

MB,ae 

9^181.937 

828L0aB 

21.847  lie 

817.  «W 
7S8,  241 


ToUl 


$148,  a«s 

■  173.8M 
150.404 
567.580 
867.308 
483.  ST4 
141.033 
404.  eM 

48.S63 
138. 6«1 

46.804 
42S.02fl 
Me.9l« 
314.358 
234,003 
100.074 
180,038 

eacao 

262.785 
780.389 
880,106 
600, 7«» 

""8S7.'883 

188.288 

130,000 

13.800 

58,444 

1,088.100 

211,401 
2,707.272 

804.484 
70,040 

327,202 
.».  173 

312.786 
1.346.280 

100.713 

148.140 
07,267 
»7,070 

405.100 
76,500 
7a,U3 
41,601 

300,303 
•«  716 

264.247 
88.018 


Federal  obligations  ' 


Numlier  of 
projects 


itikM* 


15.917,101 


$34. 783.  232 
l,7V7,9U 
10,&33.8A1 
■ii.  750. 425 
78,543.311 
10,122.527 
7. 8311. 07S 
2. 1  IB.  AVI 
2?  883,603 
.17, 390.  WM 
2,511,606 
2. 580. 742 
81.540,180 
18.034.046 
18.087.315 
10.82*).  102 
30.  237.  404 
38,  511.  1S« 
4,104.249 
15,512,023 
17,  270;  074 
35.315.563 
2.^,  138.  028 
30.  804,  244 
30.  215. 320 
3,804.706 
7,000.721 
903.836 
l,5ia«B7 
25, 618,  392 
10,001.386 
112,377,689 
53,  -220,  547 
\  290,  542 
30,512,983 
17,462.861 
8,544,506 
67.286,717 
4.140,208 
27,620,961 
7. 033, 801 
32.203.806 
78,103,038 
2. 020.  710 
1,823.970 
30,  6A0.  846 
11,067  481 
17.079,040 
18.322.460 
1,043.670 
209.880 
5.  576  276 
628.008 
21,847.110 

ai7.au 
788.au 


Amount 


i.i8a44«,am 


131 

23 
280 
400 
1.803 
181 
175 

37 
106 
277 

87 
185 
963 
407 
1,033 
486 

zn 

70 
401 

03 
328 
7S6 
1,301 
300 
982 
640 
800 

20 

m 

007 
199 

1.448 
184 
448 

1.046 
774 
883 
821 
83 
276 
444 
848 
810 
40 
186 
888 
848 
140 

«eo 

OB 

4' 

6 
61 

3 
16 


Percent  uf 
total  en- 
titlement 


22.173 


$31,455,281 
1,513.246 
9.308,433 
20,978,318 
73.115.881 
S.WI.  113 
6. 630, 585 

2,  058, 953 
27,474,943 
86, 107,  704 

2. 374, 949 
2,534,334 
52,104,304 
17,409,360 
16,028,711 
9,809.902 
28, 317, 209 
36,  223,  746 

3.  845, 703 
13,  827.  464 

9,  603.  805 

31.  768,  800 

19,  738.  265 

21,  905,  164 

26.  067,  571 

3. 674,  000 

6,280,287 

84.5,165 

1.175,209 

25,  280, 066 

9,  783,  750 

101,  ■SHI,  105 

60.041.341 

3. 336,  472 

36.  897. 1*37 

17,009,502 

7, 024.  500 

51,537.3.'7 

3.878.330 

22,  974,  021 

4.  760.  402 

31,006.717 

73,  272,  334 

2,  0-22. 310 

1.712,647 

24  324,150 

10,578,473 

16.423,001 

14.  266.  446 

1. 307, 681 

6,676,276' 

606,770 

21,183.648 

160,000 

707.873 


1.047.088.706 


'  Initial  authorisation  tor  this  pr«T»m  la  tltls  I  of  the  Etomsotsry  and  Seoondarr 

Education  <ct  of  1905,  this  title  In  Put<Uc  Ij»w  80-10  adils  title  11  to  the  amended  Public 
Law  81  874  on  school  n-.atotenanoe  and  operation.  T Itle  1!  then  »*»  amenJe-l  by  sec 
a  of  Public  Law  SO- 77  and  met  «  and  7  of  Public  Law  80-313. 


•  Preliminary  Qgurea  baaed  on  1 1  •  Information  In  the  final  yuartlery  Report  U>r  fl** 
yev  lOMaj  reoelved  from  each  of  28  eligible  areas,  and  (?)  Mtlmatss  for  theotben 
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Mr.  F.ANNIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
dlsllngulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  untiring  work  that  he  has  done 
and  the  splendid  way  In  which  he  has 
carried  on  his  efforts  in  relation  to  the 
educational  programs  of  this  country. 
I  especially  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
work  he  has  contributed  In  connection 
with  our  Indian  citizens. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration in  respect  to  our  Indian  citi- 
zens. We  are  all  very  concerned  regard- 
ing the  responsibilities  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment  has  toward  the  education  of  the 
children  of  our  first  citizens  of  this 
land. 

The  committee  has  limited  the  author- 
i,^ation.s  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  for  the 
education  of  Indians  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  .Affairs  to  1  year.  In  contrast  to 
other  authorizations  in  the  bill  which  are 
for  2  years.  I  supported  this  1-year 
handling  of  the  authorization  because  It 
will  give  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  consider  in  depth  next  year  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  with  a  view  to  studying 
the  transfer  of  control  of  such  Indian 
education  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  thorough, 
professional  study  of  Indian  education  by 
a  qualified,  independent  agency  is  long 
overdue.  Such  a  study  was  authorized 
by  Public  Law  702  of  the  83d  Congress, 
but.  unfortunately,  no  funds  have  been 
appropriated  to  activate  the  project. 

There  is  no  question  that  Indian 
children  should  receive  consideration 
under  Federal  aid  to  education  programs 
equal  to  that  of  other  disadvantaged 
groups.  After  more  than  a  century  of 
Federal  paternalism  some  400,000  Ameri- 
can Indian  citizens  remain  trapped  In  a 
web  of  Illiteracy  and  poverty.  For  ex- 
ample, 75  percent  of  adult  Navajos  have 
not  learned  to  speak  English;  15  percent 
of  school-age  Navajos  are  not  In  school. 
Clearly,  the  situation  merits  the  special 
consideration  wiilch  the  committee  In- 
tends to  give  it  next  year. 

Indian  children  should  receive  consid- 
eration under  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other 
disadvantaged  minority  groups. 

In  fact,  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  education  needs  of  our  Indian 
citizens,  adults  and  children,  have  a 
prior  and  more  compelling  claim  than 
those  of  any  other  group  in  our  society. 
Clearly  this  situation  deserves  top  pri- 
ority in  all  Federal  programs  designed  to 
combat  social  problems  and  improve  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
first  Americans  of  yesterday  are  the 
forgotten  Americans  of  today. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves,  how- 
ever, that  the  additional  assistance  for 
Indian  education  contemplated  In  this 
bill  will  solve  the  problem  by  Itself.  At 
best.  It  will  provide  only  a  partial  remedy 
for  the  many  defects  which  beset  educa- 
tional activities  on  the  reservations. 

These  deficiencies  are  particularly 
acute  on  the  reservationa  within  my 
State  of  Arizona,  which  has  the  largest 
number  of  Indian  citizens  of  all  the 
States. 

Improved  educational  opportunity  and 
school   facilities,   along  with  Increased 


economic  development,  are  the  two  most 
obvious  needs  of  Indians  which  demand 
Federal  action.  They  are  the  keys  that 
can  unlock  the  door  to  equal  opportunity 
for  Indians  in  American  life.  But  the 
committee  la  concerned  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  not  moving  forward  with 
enough  diligence  and  resources  to  dis- 
charge its  long-standing  and  unquestion- 
able obligation  to  Indians.  It  is  not  even 
keeping  pace  with  the  population  growth 
on  the  reservations,  much  less  making 
any  notable  progress  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  Indian  education.  Our 
long-range  goal  presumably  is  to  get  all 
Indian  children  eventually  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  Whether  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aflfairs  still  shares  this  goal  is  not 
clear. 

Some  progress  tidmittedly  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  about  40  percent  of  the  In- 
dian children  now  being  educated  are  in 
FederEil  schools  operated  by  the  BIA. 

Financial  support  for  Indian  educa- 
tion almost  defies  comprehensive.  It  is  a 
crazy-quilt  pattern  of  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  funds.  Federal  Impacted  area  fimds. 
antipoverty  funds,  and,  in  the  States. 
from  non-Indian  tax  sources. 

No  one  questions  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Indian  need,  but  the  committee  recog- 
nizes the  danger  of  piling  on  another 
layer  of  bureaucratic  confusion  that  has 
encrusted  Indian  education  for  too  many 
decades. 

The  problem  here  is  clearly  Federal. 
The  respective  States  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  any  larger 
portion  of  the  burden  than  they  already 
carry;  for  that  matter,  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  financial  responsibility  for  the 
reservation  school  districts  should  be 
totally  Federal. 

But  the  truth  is  that  in  many  States. 
local  taxpayers  are  contributing  propor- 
tionately more  toward  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating Indians  in  public  schools  than  Is 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Furthermore,  If  the  past  record  is  any 
criteria,  any  objective  look  at  Indian  edu- 
cation calls  Into  question  the  competence 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  han- 
dle the  Job. 

This  is  conceded  by  Secretary  Udall  in 
his  recent  announcement  of  an  impend- 
ing reorganization  of  the  Bureau. 

In  my  (pinion,  a  thorough,  profes- 
sional study  of  Indian  education  by  a 
qualified  independent  agency  is  long 
overdue.  Such  a  study  was  authorized 
during  the  83d  Congress  by  Public  Law 
702,  but  unfortimately,  no  funds  have 
ever  been  appropriated  to  activate  the 
project. 

As  a  constructive  first  step,  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  divest- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  its 
responsibility  for  Indian  education.  This 
function  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  where  it 
more  logically  belongs. 

This  agency  already  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  Federal  aid  to 
education  programs  for  all  but  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  population  and,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  better  qualified  to  coordi- 
nate and  speed  progress  on  programs  to 
improve  Indian  education. 


Hopefully,  the  same  kind  of  improve- 
ment would  result  from  this  transfer  as 
resulted  when  responsibility  for  Indian 
health  was  taken  from  the  BIA  and  given 
to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  HEW. 

Both  the  Interior  and  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Departments 
have  agreed  to  do  what  they  can  to  speed 
the  study  of  Indian  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  my  con- 
viction that  by  treaty,  by  law,  and  by  the 
moral  commandments  of  our  heritage, 
the  Indian  Americans  are  due  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  material  and 
spiritual  blessings  of  freedom. 

Both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress must  recognize  that  commitment 
and  move  with  all  possible  speed  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  understanding  of  this 
problem  and  of  the  need  to  concentrate 
on  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  accept  my  recom- 
mendations permitting  the  continuation 
of  junior  college  eligibUity  under  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815. 

When  the  administration  sent  its  bill 
to  the  Congress,  not  only  was  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  inipacted-aid 
assistance  to  our  elementarj-  and  sec- 
ondary schools  recommended,  but  also 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  im- 
pacted-aid  assistance  to  junior  colleges. 

The  committee's  decision  to  reject  the 
administration  recommendation  was 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  colleges,  as  I 
see  it.  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  rneet- 
ing  the  great  demand  of  this  Nation  for 
higher  education. 

There  are  now  75  junior  colleges  in 
California  and  it  is  expected  there  will 
be  100  by  eariy  1970.  Thirty  junior  col- 
lege districts  were  severely  threatened  by 
the  administration  proposal  to  deny 
them  impacted-aid  assistance.  With  the 
California  universities  and  colleges  al- 
ready serving  340.000  students,  and  this 
figure  will  nearly  double  in  the  1970's,  it 
is  clear  that  the  junior  colleges  will  ab- 
sorb much  of  the  increase.  At  this  very 
moment  in  California.  84  out  of  everj-  100 
college  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  in 
our  junior  college  system.  The  accept- 
ance of  my  amendments  will  help  to 
Insure  that  the  junior  colleges  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  anticipated  growth  and 
provide  our  young  people  with  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
statement  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senator  George  Murphy 
Betor*  thi  Senate  Labor  ano  Public 
Wkupahe  Subcommittee  on  Education 
(IN  OpposmoN  to  the  Elimination  of 
Jttniob  Colleges  Prom  Federal  Assist- 
Aircs  IThder  the  Federal  Impacted  Aid 
Laws,  Public  Law  874,  Public  Law 
815),  Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  previously  spoke  on  the 
Senate  Floor  expressing  my  oppoeltlon  to 
the     administration's     proposals     regarding 
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■Di'*-    ♦  V,  ir.    ;  ^ 


Law  11  «74  on  school  niitntenanoe  iO'l  '>t«r»tN  n       i  '.lie  1 1  mac  ••*«  »iu«ii  j«"i  uy 
lof  Public  L«w  W-r?  »nd  lecs  *  mj.I  7  >jI  ynhlic  L«w  HO-Jli 


UAl^^CiOCU  LLLXyiKJYC    f'SIIWII   CU  Ui;ttUiUil, 


tne     aaminiroratlon  8     proposals     regarding 
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Public  L«w  87i  md  PubllvJ  l^w  815  At  Uil-i 
tunc,  I  want  to  call  to  Ui«  att«nlK)ti  dI  my 
collaaguea  wtiat  may  b«  the  real  sieeper  In 
8.  3046.  the  administration's  elementary  and 
■econdary  education  pfipooAla  of  19*0 

Specifically  I  direct  my  coUea^.ies'  atten- 
tion to  Section  2M  which  would  eliminate 
tlM  ellglblUtv  of  Tederally- connected  children 
In  the  13th  and  Uth  grade*  This  nieana. 
of  course  *.hit  the  Junior  collegea  wouid  no 
longer  be  el.gible  r  t  federally -impacted  aid 
■Mlataiu-e. 

I,  of  -ourse  ani  extremely  proud  of  the 
educational  system  In  my  state  which  In  my 
Judgment,  la  the  beet  In  the  entire  nation 
In  addition  to  ita  )ut»tandlng  'inivemlllea 
and  four- year  colleges,  California  has  been 
the  leader  In  the  ;un!or  college  movement  In 
the  United  dtatea  There  are  n  iw  75  Junior 
coUegea  In  CaJU'jrnla  and  It  U  expected  that 
there  will  be  100  by  the  early  1970  s  At  least 
30  Jur.l  T  college  dlatrlcta  are  presently 
threatened  with  the  Ijsa  of  much  needed 
funds  The  present  enrollment  In  Califor- 
nia's unlveraltles  and  colleges  U  340,000 
■tudents  and  this  figure  will  nearly  double 
by  the  year  1970 

I  cite  theee  statistics.  Mr  Chairman  only 
to  Llluatrate  the  great  challenge  that  the 
schools  are  facing  now  and  wUi  continue  to 
itice  In  the  f'lture. 

The  National  Commission  of  Technology. 
Autom.tUon.  and  Econoenlc  Progress  on  Feb- 


ruary 2.  19M.  Issued  a  report  following  lU 
yoar-loi  g  study  Inu,  the  effect  of  techno- 
logical change  on  American  life  Included 
within  the  recommendalli  ns  of  the  14-mem- 
ber  Commission  which  was  ftpp"lnted  by  Uxe 
President,  was  the  rectmimendaUon  that 
there  should  be  ai;  opportunity  fur  fourteen 
years  of  free  public  education 

Ca.ifornla  as  the  Cimmlaslon  recom- 
mended. Is  already  providing  free  educational 
opportunity  through  fourteen  grades  Cali- 
fornia's experience  in  so  providing  will  un- 
doubtedly Influence  other  state*  In  their 
consideration  of  expanding  their  Junior  col- 
lege opportunities  That  u  why  I  am  con- 
cerned when  I  receive  many  letters  from 
Junior  colleges  advising  m«  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  their  ellglbUlty  under  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815  would  threaten  some 
of  the  Junior  colleges  In  my  state  Appar- 
ently without  consulting  with  the  Junior 
colleges  and  apparently  unaware  of  the  hard- 
ship that  will  be  caused  by  the  elimination 
of  Junior  coUegs  eligibility  In  8f>me  areas. 
the  admlnlstraUon  made  this  propo«uil  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
not  aoc«pt  this  recomxnendaUon. 

■Mr  MORSE  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.  ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
of  all  the  new  programs  Congress  has 
enacted  during  the  past  several  years  to 


L-ancli  our  socieiy,  potentially  the  most 
beneficia.:  and  lurLhcst  reaching  is  the 
Eiemenlary -Secondary  Education  Act. 
lus  passage  last  year  Wiis  a  great  legisla- 
tive breakthn-mgh.  Now.  after  I  year, 
the  program  shows  promise  of  being  so 
successful  that  many  former  critics  have 
become  supporters. 

During  the  first  year  tl  e  education  of 
13  8  million  boys  and  girls  were  improved 
as  a  result  of  this  act.  In  Texas  414,000 
children  participated  m  programs  at 
2,865  schools. 

American  education  was  ready  for  the 
act.  Ideas  which  hiid  b<'en  deferred  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds  are  now  being 
put  U-)  work  And  new  thinking  and  new 
activity  are  being  encouraged  all  over 
the  country,  now  that  resources  are 
available  for  caryinK  out  gi.wd  programs 

S  3046  authorizes  $2,716,519  for  Uie 
Eiemenlary -Secondary  Education  Ac; 
and  $516  million  for  impacted  area  aid 
during  fiscal  year  1967  I  ask  unanimou.'^ 
consent  that  a  tabulation  showing  all  the 
expenditures  authorized  by  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Tahle  Ila  -Compangms  of  ettimaUd  co*l»,  eUmmlary  and  arrondary  fdueation,  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968—Admintalration, 

Sffiate  eommtUee,  and  ffottse  comnnliee  reported  vrrsion* 


|lB  tbouisnfis  of  iloUanl 

rte^ysar 

Administra- 
tion bUl 
autbortia- 
Uoo 

a«natebUl(8.>046)au- 

thorUstloo  as  reported 

by  committee 

nouss  bUl  (H.R.  ISIAU 

Flse^sv 

Flsealyear 

FtsRslyesr 
1S67 

Flsealyear 

Total - 

usaon 

1,151,000 

l,75t,SM 

2, 710,  510 

3.A4S.70S 

2. 186,  ns 

1,677,878 

3,653,417 

1    AmendmenU  to  Public  Law  g»-10  (tottl)- - 

1.648,558 

2, 188. 81» 

3,072,006 

3,  047,  517 

A    TlUs  I  total '          - 

«ao,aoo 

1. 271.  SS8 

i.ao7.5ee 

2.201,406 

1,302,378 

2.247,51: 

I.  Basic  formula  (chDdreB  from  low-lneams  (unUkis.  hsodlcspp*! 
chlMren.  mteratory  children. - 

9f8,000 

1.371.666 

>  I,  585.811 
•  12,832 

•1,878,834 

34'2,945 

28,416 
41, '.210 

154.500 
267,500 

80,000 

257,000 
2,000 

« 1, 260, 301 
•94,661 

•1,878,834 

840.267 

4.  Includes  orphans  SDd  JellnquenU 

5.  Includes  foster  children    

«.  Incentive  {rants. - 



.... — .._.. 

28,410 
41,210 

128,750 
206.000 

JO.  000 

154,800 
1,500 

28,416 

28,416 

B    TUlell - - 

C    Title  III           

D.  Title  IV  (cooperative  reessteW 

E    Title  V - 

K   Tills  VI  , handicapped) ^.....™ 

O    Dtasemlnatlon  of  Infaraiatlaa „,..-~. 

100,000 
75,000 

i7.66o 

lo^ooo 

150,000 

ajoob 

106,000 

isaooo 
30.066 

175,000 
575,000 

66,000 

1*7.078 

306.400 

A    Public  Law  87< — 

B    Public  Ij»w  S15 — — 

•47.000 
50,078 

186.400 
22.900 

430,200 
58,000 

40;  000 

458,800 
58,000 

60^000 

481,400 
58,000 

480.000 
25,  WO 

Ill    Ailult  education    llartke  amsmlmMt) 

1 

1  Do«  not  Include  1  pwoent  Stot*  udmlnlslnitlve  eipenses 
■  t2,80Ubaae. 


'  $3,000  base. 
■CUOU  base. 


Mr  YARBOROUGH  The  committee 
bill  expands  and  Improves  the  Eiemen- 
tary-Stnrondary  Act  and  the  impacted 
area  programs  The  administration  pro- 
posals to  curtail  the  latter  were  rejected 
by  the  c  jmmr,tee 

Several  amendments  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer  were  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  I  »L>uld  like  briefly  to  discuss 
these 
ooMMXcnoH  OF  ■rHt  roaMUi.*  to  oousct  an  iif- 

Xt  STICM      T"      sr\TC3      WHKH      AtX      Mo«T      IN 
NEZC 

As  originally  enacted  last  year,  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  provided  to  each  school  district 


an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  In 
which  the  district  is  located  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  in  that  district 
from  low-Income  families. 

This  provision  was  enacted  over  heated 
opposition,  both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House.  Opposition  was  aroused  t)ecaase 
the  formula  Is  unfair  and  unwise  The 
wealthier  States  can  afford  to  spend  more 
on  education;  they  therefore  have  better 
educational  systems  But.  Irtjnlcally. 
under  the  formula  of  the  1  lementary  and 
Secondary  Educational  Act.  they  also  >?Pt 
more  Federal  money  for  each  ptwr  child, 
even  though  they  are  In  a  better  position 
to  pay  their  own  way. 


Thu.'<  a  low-income  child  Is  consldend 
by  the  reasoning  embodied  In  this  act  to 
be  worth  almost  twice  as  much  in  Wes-- 
Chester  County,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  richest 
counties  in  the  country,  as  he  Is  In  a  por 
county  In  Mississippi.  New  York  spe^.d.^ 
$607  per  pupil  compared  to  Mlssissip;  .> 
$273  So  Westchester  County,  with  4f>'J2 
low-income  children  was  eligible  for  $2  - 
812.502  thus  year  This  amount  \va.= 
greater  than  any  county  in  Mlssissi!';  : 

Bolivar  County,  Miss    with  10,947  lou- 
Income   children,    was   eligible    for  on'y 
$1,326,776       And    Hinds    County,    Mi":.- 
with   11,244-  Inw-lncome  children,  could 
receive  only  $1,362,772. 
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To  conuxjund  the  injustice,  Mississippi 
IS  trying  harder  than  is  New  York  to  fi- 
nance Its  educational  system.  Last  year 
Mississippi  spent  5  34  percent  of  Its  per- 
.--onal  Income  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  compared  to  New 
Ytirks  4  84  percent.  This  is  not  an  iso- 
i.ited  example.  The  same  story  is  re- 
peated many  times  over,  all  across  the 
country. 

To  reduce  this  injustice,  my  amend- 
ment would  allocate  funds  based  upon 
the  averace  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
State  or  one-half  the  national  average 
t>er  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  Is 
treater. 

Thus  those  States  which  are  able  to 
support  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  national 
iiveraKe  would  be  rewarded  for  doing  so. 
And  tho.se  States  which  because  of  low 
incomes  lind  themselves  below  the  na- 
•:onaI  averase  would  be  assisted  in  com- 
i:ik'  up  to  the  national  average. 

The  justice  of  this  approach  is  ob- 
vious. The  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  a  party  to  any  scheme  to  freeze 
in  a  static  position  those  States  which 
are  cuiTcntly  lak'clng  far  behind  the 
average  level  of  prosperity  in  this  Na- 
tion. For  the  health  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  we  must  set  our  policy  to  elim- 
inate these  differences  rather  than  per- 
petuate them.  I 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  committee  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

rOBMITLA     CKANGE NATIONAL     AVERAGE     OPTION 

The  committee  feels  that  one  of  the  piir- 
poees  of  P'ederal  aid  Is  to  channel  expendi- 
tures Into  BOClaUy  beneficial  activities  which 
would  not  receive  sufflclent  financial  support 
were  It  not  for  the  Federal  expenditure. 
One  such  activity  Is  education.  Within  a 
given  federally  aaslBted  activity  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  a  high  priority  should 
be  given  to  channeling  funds  into  geograph- 
ical areas  showing  greatest  need.  Among 
these  are  two  areas  In  which  the  committee 
ha«  acted  to  Increase  the  flow  of  Federal 
financial  assistance:  low-Income  States  and 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  committee  is  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  title  I  formula,  the 
per  pupil  Federal  expenditure  on  a  child 
from  one  of  the  lower  Income  States  is  below 
that  which  la  spent  on  a  child  from  one  of 
the  relatively  more  affluent  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  to  each  school  district 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  the  district  from  low- 
Income  families  multiplied  by  one-half  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  Stete. 
The  low-Income  States,  with  their  smalle' 
tax  bases,  are  unable  to  spend  as  much  on 
education  as  the  wealthier  States.  Their  per 
pupil   expenditures   in   education   are   below 


the  national  average.  But  this  is  not  due  to 
lack  of  effort.  Of  the  28  States  whose  per 
capita  expenditures  on  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  were  below  the  national 
average,  the  percentage  of  per  capita  Income 
spent  on  education  by  23  of  those  States  was 
in  excess  cf  the  national  average. 

The  committee  bill  would  amend  the  for- 
mula to  allow  a  school  district  to  receive  pay. 
menLs  equal  to  the  number  of  children  In 
the  district  from  Icw-mcome  families  multi- 
plied by  one-half  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  Stat-e  or  in  the  Nation. 
This  change  would  become  effective  In  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  aspect  of 
the  new  formula  would  assist  the  lower  In- 
come States  in  bringing  their  educational 
expenditures  up  to  the  national  average, 
while  it  would  continue  to  reward  those 
States  which  make  expenditures  In  excess  of 
the  national  average. 

The  family  Income  base  changes  (from 
S2.OO0  per  annum  to  $2,500  per  annum  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  rising  to  $3,000  per  anntim 
in  fiscal  1968).  use  of  most  recent  aid  to 
dependent  children  data  Instead  of  1962  data 
of  fiscal  year  1966.  In  a  similar  fa&hlon  will 
bring  Increased  financial  aid  to  many  metro- 
politan core  cities,  particularly  those  in 
States  with  relatively  high  State  per  pupil 
expenditures 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Education  for  the  committee  shows  the 
effect  of  the  amendments  in  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968  as  contracted  to  the  proposal  as 
Introduced 


Table  V. — Estimated  grants  under  title  I,  Public  J. aw  89-10 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. . 
50  Sutes  and  District  of  Columbia. 


Alabama 

Ahisks II 

Amoiia 

Arkansas 

rulifomla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida "" 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois .'1"'. 

inrlian*. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louislaoa. 

Mftlne '\, 

Miirylanil.. 

Mn-^sachusetts 

Mirtii^an    

M'.n:iesi>ttt . 

\ll.s-LSMlip( 

MKsouri 

Montana „.. 

N>'t>r:v.<liH   .... 

N.'.iii      :; 

">"•»  Hani[<shlre 

N"-*  Jcrsi'y 

New  \fpxico 

N'"  YiH-k ..'. 

N  rih  Carolina 

N  f:!!  Dakota 


-t- 

■1" 


k  aioma . , 

'T'-k-nn I_ 

rfniLsylvanla I.I 

Rhn<le  Island 

South  Carolina '.S.. 

South  Dakota 

irimesase ..... 

Teias . 

'tab Miirri"" 

Vermont ?."""'" '"I"" 

Se*  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


— T 


Administration  bill 

Senate  bUl 

Percent 
of  per 

capita 

Inrome 
si)ent 

1967' 

1968' 

1967  » 

1968  < 

tor 

edara- 
tion: 
1963 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

$1,271,657,631 

$1,881,739,164 

$1,667,569,860 

$2,  291,  404.  689 

1.  233,  507,  805 

1,825,286,989 

1,  620, 175,  429 

2,225,841,283 

6.20 

36,093.925 

51.  678,  410 

44.  770.  089 

84.672,439 

5.22 

2. 123,  580 

3,038,038 

.'.  i)^3.  417 

3, 361, 685 

7  39 

12,014,206 

16.920  3,^5 

15,  252.  454 

17.  523,  573 

7  55 

21,419,689 

31.019.013 

36.  643.  964 

52.  673.  675 

5.44 

86,421,358 

117.910.060 

122.774.080 

125.891253 

5.99 

11.416.187 

16.  627.  637 

15.215.268 

17.373.630 

7  17 

8.  898.  255 

I3.6fi»,  172 

13.681.859 

15.056.472 

4.00 

2.  285.  343 

3.69^.121 

3,  460,  317 

4.  019.  irA 

4.86 

35,  487.  553 

69.  175.651 

48, 614,  245 

67.  220.  509 

5.  08 

39,  718,  0O9 

62.  507.  250 

52,  430  915 

91.733.130 

5  21 

2.  550.  035 

3.  7H,'i.  8.S3 

3.  .5.58.  974 

4,393.816 

5.94 

3.  165.  785 

4.  ,^85.  964 

4,(H4.964 

6.  496.  flilW 

6.  69 

60,860,832 

75.  024, 985 

71.  ."97.  783 

77.  963.  405 

4.  15 

19, 825,  096 

3'2,457.  124 

28,050.608 

34.  292.  395 

5.71 

19,  263,  470 

29.561.041 

25,  992. 389 

3fi.  6.5s.  475 

6  14 

11,714,885 

19.041.  1,59 

16.  204.  582 

19.415.641 

n.  .55 

31,418,988 

4,5,  573,  132 

13.042.933 

68, 467,  075 

5.69 

40  S68. 135 

62,479,102 

53.619.371 

75,  814,  643 

6.37 

4,  069.  549 

7,  197,  455 

5,  875.  421 

9,  639,  406 

5.  4s 

16.  255.  992 

25,033,035 

24.753.  109 

27.  682,  301 

4  57 

17,514.411 

28,  a51.  862 

-ti.  165.336 

29,  849.  796 

3.  Bl 

38,  989. 349 

55.  766,  221 

50,  534,  476 

57,011,355 

5  94 

24,318,875 

3.S.  304.  750 

33.  874.  595 

39,  889,  902 

6.  40 

33.  589.  812 

44.311.040 

39.  647.  .501 

81,  283,  068 

6.27 

31,1.54.768 

46.  734.  065  \ 

4a  107.338 

50.  840.  770 

4.38 

4,404,  R34 

6.  843,  415 

fi.  niH.  429 

7,  094.  077 

7  04 

7,417.978 

13,  023.  790 

in.  645.  6X8 

15.637.  ,597 

5  3.S 

1.1  (10.  662 

1,617,102 

l.ti02.-285 

1.815,380 

4.66 

1.580,870 

2.799.381 

2,  492.  963 

3,  448.  908 

4.62 

27,  848,  828  , 

38.388.701   i 

37.  686.  506 

41. 182,  396 

3.78 

10,626.612  ! 

1.5.  ,546,  421 

13.946.374 

16,081,712 

9.02 

l.>2,  012.658  1 

186.717,605 

180.  053.  095 

197.  484.  .530 

1,59 

53,  538.  619 

79.331,307 

68,440.666 

116.208.066 

5.60 

5.916,615 

9,300,675 

7,909.361 

10.  521.  422 

7.27 

40  661.897 

59.01,5,997 

55.  ,526.  132 

66.965.517 

143 

18.  747.  3-25  ' 

27,  404.  074 

24.315.129  i 

35.  176.  105 

6.21 

9,471.906 

13,316,446 

12.  595, 198 

14.494.766 

6.83 

60.  786.  264 

84,360.941 

77.302.915  f 

88.  288.  217 

161 

4.373,044 

6.  236.  886 

5.888.938 

6,  579.  808 

115 

29,  934, '221 

42.  729.  553 

37. 118.  237  1 

71,976,735 

5.56 

7,185.036  1 

10,71,5.502 

9. 173.  .595 

11,880.344 

7.64 

33,283.616  | 

.50.  492.  255 

42.  515.  713 

80.  767.  648 

176 

89.  039.  263 

13S.  252.  299 

116,(XI5.337 

165.  97S.  551 

5.35 

3.  131.  Sin 

4.891.378 

4.352,695  1 

5.  778.  985 

8.56 

1.889..S39 

3.  653, 678 

2, 977, 168  ■ 

4,  020.  945 

6.04 
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vimiiiift     — 

W««hlnifti)n 

West  vtrelnto 

Wisconsin 

Wyomliii  

District  III  Columbia 


Outlying  areas. 


AdmlnlftnUon  bUl 


>I2.SH.0M 

12.1M.WS 

17,311.828 

18,066,808 

3. 008, 808 

8.078.  WO 


Wl.  SIS.  288 

17.867.821 

24.  808.  171 

90.7M.1U 

8,062.882 

8,3»«.W2 

~~i6.  442. 175 


Senate  bill 


1867 » 


t44.184.S68 

17.068,391 

21.663.523 

27.001.484 

2.662,612 

8.8g2.4»9 

47^398,481 


1968  • 


$66,634,733 

10.  186.  124 

37.467.  110 

32.  SK0,  560 

3,189.306 

9. 178, 556 

66.663.406 


Percent 
of  per 
capita 
Income 
spent 

tor 

rdura- 

tion 

1963 


5.21 
7.  IJ 
6.09 
6.18 

7. '26 
2.51 


1  K*tlmiit*<l  maxfraum  jrants  btt^  on  estlm.ted  4  to  17  population.  U>w-lu<»ro« 
I^BtSf  2  MO  «r  annum  %^  lor  dependent  chUdren  1962;  e«lmated  »Tcra«r  daily 
S?^anc,h^*ll<!^p^l  children  .June  30.  l«*i).  «V'^»r'.,T'f:CL:ric  d^lx 
Sliratory  workers  i^TE  1965).  50  percent  Statecirrent  e»f*"d"""X'  *J^  ^ 

SJTfiaiuice   l9ft4-«   eicept  mlcratoryi      3  percent  reserved  for  outlying  »rea» 
^F«^7i:edmMl.nim  granS  based  on  Stlin.ted  5  to  K  papulation,  low  Income 
h^t«  «  oS?pS  ilnum.  aM  for  dependent  cJ>Udren.  1966.  other  data  a.  In  f<x,tnote  I. 

•  r.SruTti;;S'te'?o'?."hru'of'JXated  5  ,o  ,7  > -oP" ' V'.""  '"Tai^Xt^at^nK 
n.f  .nnilm  »ld  fw  dependent  children.  lixVS.  utimated  average  dally  attendance 
K>dR-apSd  3,ur.n,'une^3ai^>.  estimated  n.lpatory  =h'"l;^'' |>  ,'"'«r'^,''  f^V 
«  (FT E  19651.  dependent  and  ne«lect*d  chlldrer,  5  to  17  In  Institutions  i\pr   1.  1960) . 


children  under  21  In  foater  home*  under  the  aosplces  of  P"*>Uc  agenctes  (Apr.  1.  1960i ; 
i..i.nii.  A^linaaeuU  5  to  17  iD  training  school  and  detention  homes  (Apr  1.  19WJ. 
^dSO^r^U-l^ti  current  e,^^  per  pupil  in  average  dally  attendance  ISjM^S 
?^.f»t.tmirratorv  children  1  I960  daU  on  chUdren  based  on  25  percent  sample.  3 
;^«nt  2}  W^ule.  andTlstrlct  of  Columbia  aroounU  added  for  the  outlying  areas 

''•"fi^uTnfma't^' on  low.  income  factor.  M.OOO  per  annum  50  Percent  State  orna^ 
ti„.il»Ter»se  current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance.  1964-W 
ex«.traig™i.iychild?Mr.  other  fsic^orras  In  footnote  3.  It  Is  "tlJ2»l«;d  that  tlu. 
iii?^t  «Cmtye  t*r  pqpll  I"  »ver.«e  dally  attendance  for  1966^  will  Increa,* 
S^iUaUly  4  percent,     fhls  will  Increase  the  fiscal  year  1968  a.nounts  Ibted. 


■PHE.^DING    THt     WORD     .\BOLT     WHAT'S     NTW     IJf 

ia)rc.<T:oN 
Mr  Y.\RBOROUGH  The  coma.atee 
also  adopted  my  amendment  on  dis- 
semination of  information.  We  must 
face  the  hard  fact  that  In  many  of  the 
most  educationally  deprived  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  those  who  must  do 
the  planning  are  out  of  touch  with  much 
modern  thought  in  education.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  their  fault.  Through  the 
accumulated  inaction  occasioned  by 
years  of  poverty  and  a  tradition  of  sub- 
sistence education  they  are  not  realy  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  arc  now  open  to  them  A  whole 
new  world  has  been  thrust  upon  them 
and  It  ukes  a  while  to  adjust. 

My  amendment  us  desli?ned  to  help 
them  majct'  thi.s  adjustment.  It  would 
authorize  the  Ccnmissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  the  request  of  a  State 
or  local  educational  agfncy  or  institution 
of  higher  education,  to  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  asaisUnce.  and  dem- 
onstrations to  as.sist  them  in  Initiating  or 
expanding  programs  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  The 
Commissioner  shall  make  every  effort  to 
inform  such  ai;f'nc:e3  that  this  help  Is 
available,  so  that  the  local  officials  can 
find  out  where  to  get  assistance  if  they 
desire  it 

The  proKran:  is  entirely  voluntary.  An 
agency  would  participate  only  If  it 
wanted  to  and  would  follow  the  advice 
offered  only  if  It  wanted  to 

The  assistance  would  be  carried  out  In 
a  manner  tailored  to  the  Individual  sit- 
uation The  Commissioner  w<rdld  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  organization.-. 
groups,  or  individuals  to  carry  out  the 
Informational  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Comnilssloner  Is  au- 
thorized to  prepare  and  publish  catalogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  anal- 
ysis of  research  and  experimentation,  an 
annual  report,  and  such  other  materials 
as  are  generally  useful  In  the  encourage- 
ment and  most  effective  use  of  the  act 
Last  year  Congress  provided  the  funds 
to  start  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 


cational improvements  rolUng.  A  neces- 
sary companion  to  last  years  bill  Is  a 
program  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to 
those  who  want  guidance  in  determining 
how  best  to  improve  their  educational 
efforts.  This  amendment  authorizing 
dissemination  of  information  to  those 
who  wish  It  Is  necessary  to  round  out  the 
pKjtentlal  of  the  already  existing  pro- 
grams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee report  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PABT  O DISalMtNATlON   or  INFORMATtO?* 

The  cominltt««  exp«cl«  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
caUon  to  Interpret  thla  amendment  liberally 
and  to  engage  In  a  broad  range  of  ImaglnaUve 
dissemination  actlvltlea  The  committee  la 
especially  concerned  that  this  program  reach 
tho««  low-Income  rural  area*  which,  bacause 
of  lack  of  funds,  have  for  years  gotten  by  on 
subelBtence-level  educational  budgeu.  Now. 
for  the  first  time,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  Improve  notably  the  quality  of  their  edu- 
cational programs  But  because  of  the  years 
of  neglect,  many  of  them  need  aaalstance  In 
planning  new  programs.  This  amendment 
will  allow  the  OfBce  of  Education  to  provide 
advice,  counsel,  technical  assistance,  and 
demonatratlona  to  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  which  request*  it  The  program  la 
entirely  vciuntary:  an  agency  can  receive  this 
type  of  aaalstance  only  If  It  asks  for  It.  In 
order  that  educators  may  know  where  to  go 
for  aaslsUnce  the  OfBce  of  Education  Is  urged 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  Inform  school  ad- 
ministrators In  low-Income  rural  and  urban 
areas  that  such  help  Is  available 

HCPACTTD    AREA    AID    FOR    INTXRNATIONAI. 
BOtTNDART    SETTLEMrNT 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  theory  of 
the  Impacted  area  program  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  aid  school 
districts  In  meeting  the  added  burden 
they  undergo  as  a  result  of  Federal  ac- 
tivlty. 

The  Government,  through  Its  action  In 
negotiating  a  change  In  the  Mexican- 
American  border — which  I  supported  at 
the  time  and  which  I  still  support — has 
created  a  burden  upon  the  Ysletta  Inde- 
pendent School  District  in  El  Pa^o      As 


a  result  of  the  Chamlzal  border  settle- 
ment, over  300  children  have  moved  lnt/i 
the  district  from  an  area  which  is  now  a 
part  of  Mexico  This  governmental  ac- 
tion, highly  desirable  in  itself,  has  cre- 
ated a  considerable  burden  on  the  local 
Uxpayer.  My  amendment  would  enable 
the  school  district  to  qualify  for  $202,000 
in  Impacted  area  funds  as  a  result  of 
this   international   boundai-y    relocation. 

MIORATORT    WORKERS 

The  education  of  migratory  workers 
is  a  very  difficult  problem,  .since  the  chil- 
dren move  around  with  their  families 
from  place  to  place  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes this  problem  and  has  authorized 
a  new  program  of  grants  to  Stale  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing special  education  programs  for 
these  children.  Including  summer  school.s 
In  their  home  States  as  well  as  on  the 
road— $40.4  million  Is  authorized  Texas, 
with  the  largest  number  of  mlgratoiT 
workers,  would  receive  $9  8  million. 

CONTINUING   API'R"PRIATION3 

A  major  problem  to  school  admlnl-s- 
trators  has  been  the  delay  In  authoriza- 
tions this  year,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  plan  very  far  ahead.  The  committee 
recognizes  this,  and  accordingly  we  have 
amended  the  bill  to  allow  the  Commb- 
sioner  to  execute,  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  an  appropriation  under  this  title 
is  authorized,  grant  agreements,  which 
will  be  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
with  SUte  educational  agencies,  If  no 
appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  under 
this  title  l.s  made  prior  to  the  first  day 
In  April  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year  The 
amounts  of  such  grant  agreements  will 
be  determined  on  the  .same  basis  as  If 
such  agreements  were  made  under  the 
authority  of  a  continuing  appropriations 
resolution  based  on  actual  appropria- 
tions made  before  such  April  1. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Morse  i .  for  his  learned  and  dedicated 
work  en  this  bill  The  legislation  which 
the  committee  has  reported  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  under  his  leadership  Is  a  great  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. All  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  put  in  many  hours 
on  this  legislation,  and  as  always  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them,  especially 
when  the  product  Is  a  bill  like  the  one 
before  us  today,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  It  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  usual  perceptlveness. 
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ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'ik  unanlm  lus  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  comp'etes  its  business  this  after- 
.^oon,  It  stai.d  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONTIGUOUS 
FISHERY  ZONE  BEYOND  TERRI- 
TORL\L  SEA  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2218  •  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  is  established  a  fisheries  zone 
:onUguous  to  the  t,errltnrlal  rea  of  the  United 
stales.  The  United  Stales  will  exercise  the 
same  exclusive  rights  In  respect  to  fisheries 
m  the  zone  as  it  has  in  the  territorial  sea. 
subject  to  the  continuation  of  traditional 
fislilng  by  foreign  states  wTthln  this  zone 
iS  may  be  recognized  by   the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  fisheries  zone  has  aa  Us  Inner 
tioundary  the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial 
•ea  and  as  its  -seaward  boundary  a  line  drawn 
so  that  each  point  on  the  line  Is  nine  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  nearest  point  In  the  inner 
xiundary. 

.-^Ec  3  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  portion  of  the  fisheries  zone  conflicts 
»Uh  the  terriu>rlal  waters  or  fisheries  zone 
jf  another  country,  he  may  establish  a  sea- 
ward boundary  for  such  pL.rtlon  of  the  zone 
.n  substitution  for  the  setiward  boundary 
described  In  section  2. 

Sec  4  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
■tnied  as  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
states  to  the  natural  resources  beneath  and 
13  the  waters  within  the  fisheries  zone  es- 
tablished by  this  Act  or  as  diminishing  their 
.'urtsdlcuon  to  such  resources  beneath  and 
■•  the  waters  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
-mied  States 

Mr  BARTLETT,  Mr,  President,  this 
Pleasure  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
people  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon  as  well  as 
■■0  other  coastal  States. 

The  only  change  of  a  substantive  na- 
t^ire  was  the  addition  by  the  House  of  a 
WW  section  4  to  the  bill.  It  reads  as 
'ollows : 

S«c.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued aj  extending  the  JurUdlctlon  of  the 
-t*te8  to  the  natiiraJ  resources  beneath  and 
i  the  waters  within  the  flsherlea  zone  es- 
•Ablished  by  this  Act  or  as  diminishing  their 


jurladlctlon  to  iuch  resourcee  beneath  and 
In  the  waters  of  the  territorial  seaa  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  this  language  was  added  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  coastal  States  to  regulate  the  fish- 
eries and  to  manage  and  develop  the 
natural  resources  beneath  and  In  the 
waters  of  the  territorial  sea — out  to  3 
miles  from  shore — was  neither  Increased 
nor  decreased,  nor  was  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  coastal  States  to  regulate  the 
fisheries  and  to  manage  suid  control  any 
resources  beneath  and  In  the  waters  of 
the  newly  established  fisheries  zone  ex- 
tended to  such  zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  leadership,  not  only  in 
this  field,  but  in  dealing  with  many  of 
the  problems  that  affect  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  wlU  be  good 
news,  not  only  to  the  fisheries  and  the 
fishermen  of  my  State,  but  to  the  entire 
coastal  region. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  motion,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROTECTION    AND    CONSERVATION 
OF  NORTH  PACIFIC  FUR  SEALS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
2102)  to  protect  and  conserve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Prlbilof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wUdlife 
on  the  Prlbilof  Islands,  and  to  protect 
sea  otters  on  the  high  seas,  which  were, 
on  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  all  after 
"Ocean"  over  through  and  including  'In- 
terior." on  page  3,  line  3,  and  Insert: 
"are  permitted  to  take  fur  seals  and  dis- 
pose of  their  skins  in  any  manner  after 
the  skins  have  b«en  officially  marked  and 
certified  by  a  person  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  provided  that 
the  seals  are  taken  only  in  canoes  not 
transported  by  or  used  In  connection 
with  other  vessels,  and  propelled  entirely 
by  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  and  manned 
by  not  more  than  five  persons  each,  In 
the  way  hitherto  practiced  and  without 
the  use  of  firearms.";  on  page  3,  line  6, 
strike  out  "engaged  In  the  taking  of  fur 
seals  or"  and  Insert  "for  the  purpose  of 
taking  fur  seals  or  are";  on  page  5,  line 
14,  strike  out  all  after  "seizure  or"  down 
through  and  Including  "States."  in  line 
21,  and  Insert:  "arrest. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  deliver 
the  seized  vessel  or  arrested  person,  or 
both,  as  promptly  as  practicable  to  the 
authorized  officials  of  said  party:  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  said  party  cannot 
immediately  accept  such  delivery,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  may,  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  keep  the  vessel  or 
person  under  surveillance  within  the 
United  States";  on  page  9,  lines  23  and  24, 
strike  out  "Islands  Including  the  coasts 
thereof."  and  Insert  "Islands.";  on  page 

10.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service" 
and  Insert  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare";  on  page  10.  line  23, 
strike  out  all  after  "section."  over 
through  and  including  "Islands."  on  page 

11.  line  3;  on  page  12.  Une  1.  strike  out  all 
after  "that"  down  through  and  includ- 
ing "property."  in  line  6,  and  Insert  "the 
title  conveyed  Is  inalienable  except  upon 
approval  of  the  Secretary.";  on  page  12. 
line  11,  strike  out  "or"  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  and  Insert  "of":  on 
page  13,  line  7,  strike  out  "Treasury  shall 
pay"  and  Insert  "Interior  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  for  p'ay- 
ment";  on  page  16,  line  11,  after  "the" 
insert  "gross  receipts  of  the";  on  page 
21,  after  line  6,  insert: 

(d)  The  term  "Prlbilof  Islands"  as 
used  in  this  Act  means  the  islands  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

On  page  22,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after 
"of"  down  through  and  Including  "Is- 
lands." in  line  7.  and  insert  "1966,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  costs  of 
handling  and  dressing  the  skins,  the 
costs  of  making  the  sales,  and  all  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  administration 
of  the  Pribllof  Islands,  and  the  pay- 
ments made  to  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  pursuant  to  section  208 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  request  a  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
B.ARTLETT,  M.AGNUsoN,  and  Prouty  as 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRODUCTION  BY 
COMMERCIAL  FISHING  INDUSTRY 
OF  FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
2720)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct,  and  through  grants  to 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  to  promote  studies,  research,  and 
experiments  designed  to  develop  the  best 
and  most  economical  processes  and  methods 
to  reduce  fish  which  are  In  abundant  sup- 
ply and  which  are  not  now  widely  sought 
after  for  human  food  to  a  nutritious,  whole- 
some, and  stable  fish  protein  concentrate, 
as  well  as  to  conduct  food  technology  and 
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feft4ibliuy  studies  with  respect  to  sucb  prod- 
acta.  ,      .      . 

Sic  a  (a>  The  Secretary  la  also  autliorUed 
to  acquire  bv  lt*»  or  to  conjtruct  not  to 
Mcoed  one  erperlmeat  ami  denionaa^Uon 
pi»nt  for  the  production  of  a  fl»h  protein 
concentrate  Such  pltunt  shiUl  tie  dealgned 
to  demonstrate  ttie  reliability  and  practica- 
bility and  the  ecnomlc.  engineering,  and 
operating  potentials  of  the  processes  and 
methods  to  rednce  H*h  and  nsh  pr-.teln  -on- 
centrnte  Such  plant  shall  be  located  m 
iuch  K.NJtrr»phlcrt;  area  a*  the  Secretary 
determines  will  demonstrate  optimum  feasl- 
bUity  from  the  gtandpolnt  uf  operation, 
maintenance,  and  economic  potential  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  com- 
mence construction  of  or  lease  any  plant 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
the  Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall' have  ertlfled  th*t  flsh  protein 
concentrate  p.'oduced  from  whole  fUh  com- 
plies wnn  tne  provisions  f  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act 

ibi  The  Secretary  may  operate  and  main- 
tain or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plant  Any  operation  and 
maintenance  contract  shall  provide,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  for  the  compila- 
tion by  the  contractor  of  complete  records. 
Including  cost  data,  with  respect  to  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  engineering  of 
the  plant  The  records  so  compiled  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress  bv  the  Secretary  at  periodic  and 
reasonable  intervals  Access  bv  the  public 
to  the  plant  shall  be  assured  during  all 
phases  of  Its  operation  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable restrictions  as  to  tune  and  olace  as 
the  Secretary  may   require  or  apprtj-e 

ici  All  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
subsection  ,bi  of  this  section  shaL  include 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Cotriptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  ary  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment have  access  to  and  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  directly  pertUient  books,  doc-.i- 
ments.  papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the 
performance  ^f  and  Involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts 

dl  Anv  constructed  plant  and  Its  equip- 
ment up«->n  the  expiration  of  s  perlof  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  for  eii)«rlment 
and  demonstration  purposes,  shall,  as 
promptly  as  practicable  be  dlsp-ised  of  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provUlons 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act    as  amended 

lei  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  :ir 
Interests  therein,  patents  licenses,  technical 
data  inventions  secret  pr.Tces»es  supplies 
and  equipment  by  purchase,  license  lease 
or  donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this   section 

8«c  3  There  are  authorUed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  t.)  exceed  »1  iXiO.OOO  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  by  lease  of  the 
plant  authorized  by  this  Act.  such  appro- 
priation to  remain  available  until  expeiidetl 
together  with  such  additional  sums  as  mav 
be  nece«ary  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plant  not  to  exceed  •386  - 
000  per  year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
for  conducting  the  program  authorized  bv 
tnu  Act.  not  to  exceed  M35.0fH)  per  year  for 
a  period  of  Ave  years. 

SBC  4  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
Institutions,  and  individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act 

S*c  5  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act  shall  expire  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

And  to  wnend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  o£ 
ftii  experiment  and  demonstration  plant, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  ii&hing  m- 
dustry  of  fish  protein  concentrate." 

Mr  BARTLErrr  Mr  Pn^sldent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  request  a  conference  on  the 
di.sa*!reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
Lhertxjn,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiduig  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Bartlett.  Magnuson.  ai^d  Prol'ty,  && 
c-onferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  M:  Pre&ldent.  once 
again  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


ECONOMIC    OPPOKITTNTTY   AMEND- 
MFJ^"rS  OF   1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  messa*;e  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announclnK  its 
dUagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  tH  R  15111 '  to  provide 
for  continued  progre.ss  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  dl.sagree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  Uiereon 

Mr  MORSE  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  Its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr  Randolph,  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Kknnedy 
nf  Massachusetts.  Mr  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr  Nelson,  Mr  Javits.  Mr. 
Prolty,  and  Mr  Mltrphy  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 


THE    1966   CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 

Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  thL-s 
past  July  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try observed  the  eighth  Captive  Nation.s 
Week  From  all  accounts,  this  observ- 
ance turned  out  to  be  the  best  yet.  In 
terms  of  citizen  activity,  newspaper 
coverage.  TV  and  radio  programing,  and 
public  dLscussion  forums,  the  1966  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  surpassed  all  others 
This  susUlned  and  growing  Interest  in 
the  plight  of  all  the  captive  nations 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

For  the  past  2  months,  the  Record  I.as 
been  replete  with  reports  of  this  highly 
successful  week.  To  complete  this  mas- 
sive report  on  what  has  truly  become 
an  American  tradition  of  hoi>e.  under- 
standing, and  patriotic  determination.  I 
Ai,f.  ur.animous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing items  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

First  A  July  29  editorial  in  the  Flor- 
ida Catholic  on  "Captive  Nations  Week": 

Second  A  Sarasota.  Fla  .  account  of 
July  22  on  "'"'aptlve  Week  Observance 
Irritates  Soviet  Officials ', 

Third  The  program  and  review  of  the 
Chicago  observance,  followed  by  reports 
In  the  Chicago  newspapers; 

Fourth  The  program  of  the  observ- 
ance in  Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  on  July  28.  1966. 


Fifth.  A  letter  on  the    Captive  People 
in  the  July  28  Issue  of  the  Wanderer; 

SLxth.  An  article  on  "Captive  Nation; 
m  New  England"  in  the  September  15  is- 
sue of  .America,  followed  by  newspaper 
items  and  reports  in  several  New  England 
papers,  and 

Seventh.  A  rep<jrt  on  the  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational Captive  Nations  Week  proj- 
ect in  Tampa.  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Florida  Catholic,  July  29.  1966] 
Catholic  Comment  CAPrrvt  Nations  Week 
Since  1959  the  third  week  In  July  has  bf.n 
designated,  by  a  special  act  of  Congres.s.  .i.s 
••Captive  Nations  Week.'  lu  purpose  Is  to 
focus  on  the  plight  of  those  peoples  who  ll>e 
under  communist  domination.  It  Is  a  week 
when  special  prayers  are  offered  for  these  op- 
pressed people  that  the  light  of  liberty  v..:. 
not  be  dimmed  forever  In  their  native  lanCs 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  so  niariT 
Americans  are  Ignorant  of  the  nations  th  ii 
are  Bvibmerged  In  the  atheistic  tyranny  u.' 
communism  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  millions  of  people  who  must  live  with- 
out the  basic  liberties  In  these  forgotten  na- 
tions. 

In  some  quarters  of  our  nation  those  who 
should  know  better  are  telling  us  that  com- 
munism Is  changing"  or  that  It  Is  •'mello-*- 
ing."  But  communl.sm  will  never  change  so 
long  as  It  Is  atheistic  In  natiue  and  mate- 
rialistic in  operation  Under  such  a  system 
Ood  and  liberty  have  no  place. 

Another  falUcy  ..ften  heard  is  thrit  s'.i-h 
nations  as  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
at  odds  vilth  the  Kremlin  and  that  they  seek 
to  break  away  from  the  Soviet  Union 

It  may  be  true  that  In  certain  minor  In- 
stances nations  In  the  Red  orbit  may  disagree 
with  policies  emanating  from  Moscow  Bu; 
In  the  major  decisions,  they  are  as  one 

We  have  an  example  of  this  In  a  news  re- 
lease dated  only  this  past  July  8  It  was  tier, 
that  the  seven  nations  In  the  Commui.lst 
Warsaw  Pact  Hungary.  Bulgaria.  East  ('.'■r- 
many,  Poland  Rumania.  Czechoslovakia,  ari 
the  Soviet  Union  jointly  condemned  the 
United  States  for  Its  ■aggre.sslon'  In  Vlpt 
Nam  These  nations  also  said  they  wi-'" 
ready  to  send  •volunteers"  to  Viet  Nam  t: 
fight  US    troops  If  Hanoi  asks  for  them 

If  communism  is  changing,  where  can  we 
find  It  In  the  ab<M.e  policy  statement?  T^» 
communists  have  yet  to  be  deterred  Iron 
their  long-stated  objective— the  conquest  of 
the  world 

The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  look  t^- 
the  U  S  for  hope,  for  guidance,  and  '■'■■ 
prayers  If  we  cannot  or  will  not  grant  thex 
the  first  two.  the  least  we  can  do  is  priv  to 
Ood  that  the  dav  of  their  deliverance  will  be 
short -coming  The  worst  thing  we  could  sar 
la  that  they  are  not  captives"  and  thus 
Ignore  their  pleas  to  live  u  we  do — In  free- 
dom. 

— The  West  VracrNiA  Riclsttr 

CkTTm   W«KK    Ob«x»v*nc»    ImaiTATM 
SOVIXT    OmciALS 

Sabasota.— Sarasota's  Project  Alert.  In  con- 
junction with  Captive  Nations  Week,  hw 
made  the  following  release: 

"In  1959  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to 
make  the  third  week  In  July,  Captive  NatloM 
Week  Since  then,  many  of  our  nation's  gc- 
•mors,  mayors  and  clttwns  have  ampUfinl 
the  observation  although  our  admlnlstrntloi: 
In  Washington  has  played  down  the  We«» 
In  recent  years. 

"And.  since  then,  most  significantly,  tie 
Resolution  has  become  a  major  lrrltaUr4 
thorn  in  the  thick  hide  of  Soviet  Ru«sl» 
The  Week  has  l)ecome  the  occasion  for  com- 
munist denunciation  of  our  efforts  to  iocvi 
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world   attention   on   the   nations   forcefully 
brought  under  Communist  domination. 

sovnrr  bi..ast8  week 
Mikhail  Suslov.  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
said  in  July.  1965,  "Especially  disgusting  U 
the  vlllajnous  demagogy  of  the  ImperlaUstlc 
chieftains  of  the  United  States,  Each  year 
they  organize  the  so-called  Captive  Natlona 
Week,  hypocritically  pretending  to  be  de- 
fenders of  naUona  that  have  escaped  from 
their  yoke.  These  International  gendarmea, 
stranglers  of  freedom  and  independence, 
would  like  again  to  enslave  the  free  nattons 
of  Lithuania.  Lat'vla  emd  Estonia. 

"These  Insolent  words  were  mouthed  In 
Uthuanla.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
the  thoughts  of  those  In  the  three  natlona 
mentioned  who  were  not  Communists. 

"A  Ukrainian  papier  (Communist  con- 
trolled, of  course)  observed:  'They  are  beat- 
ing the  drums  across  the  sea.  fllUng  columns 
lu  newspapers  and  delivering  long  hypo- 
c.-;Ucal  speeches  •  Por  the  umpteenth  time 
the  governing  circles  of  the  United  States 
are  holding  the  so-called  'Captive  Natlona 
Week'.  And  the  machine  of  propaganda  la 
deafening  the  citizens  with  the  'atrocious'  In- 
venUons  about  the  fate  of  natlona  who  are 
■suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Kremlin 
regime.' 

"REDS    RANT,    RAVE 

"The  Communists  rant  and  rave  and 
bluster  when  they're  hurt.  Calling  the 
formerly  Independent  nations  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  unjustly  and  ruthlessly  acquired. 
Criptlve  Nations,  hurts  Keeping  alive 
the  possibility  of  release  from  captivity  of 
these  naUons,  hurts.  Annually  proclaiming 
our  sympathy  and  extending  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  enslaved  peoples,  hurts 
Stating  again  and  again  that  not  the  United 
St.ites  Mit  Soviet  Russia  Is  the  Imperialist 
aifgressor  and  'strangler  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." hurts. 

"We.  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  should 
snd  can  do  more  to  hurt  the  repeatedly 
avowed  plans  of  Soviet  efforts  to  add  to  their 
ool'.ectlon  of  captive  nations 

•  I^st  we  forget,  Cuba  is  a  Captive  Nation 
How  much  closer  can  they  get?" 

Phocram  roR  Captive  Nations  Day,  Satttrdat. 
JcxT    16.    1966 
Presiding.  Mr  FYank  D  Savlckaa. 
Procession   of   v^ags   and   National   groups 
Pasting  of  United  States  and  State  Flags 

by  Honor  Ouarri  of  the  Chicago  Plre  Depart- 

met-.t 

National  Ant.hem:  Band  of  the  Ukrainian- 
American  Youth  Ass'n  .  Inc.  (SUMA)  con- 
ducted by  Michael  Hollan 

I.-'.vocatton  Bishop  Dlonlslje,  Serbian  Or- 
ih'xJox  Churc.i 

Pledge  of  Allegiance;   Col    Jack  Rellly. 

Address  Prof  Lev  Dobrlansky— National 
Chairman  of  Captive  Nations  Committee 
Wiu-hlnglon:  Joseph  C  Murphy,  American 
"egii'U  Department  Commander;  Senator 
P*:i.  H    DoL'cuAs. 

Benediction:  Rev.  G.  K.  Un.  Korean  Meth- 
■di*:  Church. 

F;n:Ue  'Captive  Nations  Hymn."  "Ood 
Ble&^  .America  "  by  Band  of  the  Ukrainian- 
American  Youth  Ass'n..  Inc.,  conducted  bv 
Mlrh;^l  Hollan.  '' ' 

R»v!rw  or  CAfrive  Nations'  Week  Observ- 
ance 1966.  Chicago.  III. 
Tlie  Captive  Nations'  Week  Observance  In 
Ch;>  tgo  was  started  by  Mayor  Richard  J. 
a-4le.  s  signed  proclamation,  asking  the  Chl- 
•i>f  residents  not  to  forget  captive  nations 
-ncfrr  the  Communist  regime.  In  his  proc- 
■amation  the  Mayor  asked  not  to  deny  aU 
possible  support  towards  observance  of  the 
"aptive  Nations'  Week  on  July  16. 


Vlktora  Vlksnlna — Captive  Nations'  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  preeented  a  certificate  of 
merit  and  eateem  to  Chicago's  mayor,  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  support,  which  they 
have  always  received  in  Chicago. 

On  the  evening  of  July  6.  1966.  a  Captive 
NaUons'  Week  preaa  conference  was  held  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  hotel.  TTie  speakers  were 
Prank  T.  T.  SU— Consul  General  of  China; 
Dr.  Petras  Dauzvardls — Consular  General  of 
Lithuania,  and  Chicago  Mayor's  Office  Di- 
rector of  Special  Events.  Col.  Jack  Rellly. 
The  conference  was  led  by  radio  and  TV 
commentator  Slg  Sakowicz.  One  of  the  press 
conference  partldpanta  was  Mr.  Janls  Grl- 
galla.  a  recent  refugee  from  an  Iron  Curtain 
coimtry — Latvia. 

The  CapUve  NaUona'  parade  was  led  by 
the  motto:  "Freedom  and  Independence  for 
All  NaUona"  and  "Salute  to  Servicemen 
Fighting  for  Freedom."  Honorary  guests  in 
the  parade  were  the  wounded  In  Viet  Nam 
battlefields.  Following  them  were  Chicago's 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley;  major  Raymond 
Caateel— representing  the  United  States 
Army;  and  Vlktors  Vlksnlns — CapUve  Na- 
Uons' Week  Chairman,  followed  by  commit- 
tee membera.  The  units  perUclpatlng  in  the 
parade  were  as  follows:  American  Legion.  U.S. 
Navy  Band.  Oosaacks,  Latvia.  Slovakia,  Cuba, 
Germany,  Chicago  Fire  Department.  Serbia, 
Armenia,  Estonia,  Byelorussia.  P.  J.  CuUerton 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps.  Hungarla,  Bulgaria, 
Chinese  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps.  Poland,  Shan- 
non Rovers  Pipe  Band.  Lithuania.  Chicago 
Lawn  Moose  Poet.  Korea.  Hornets  Drum  & 
Bugle  Corps.  CroaUa.  Albania.  Ukraine  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  parade  was  concluded  In  Grant  Park 
with  a  special  program.  The  speakers  were 
Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky— NaUonal  Chairman  of 
CapUve  NaUons  Committee,  Washington; 
Joseph  C.  Murphy.  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment Commander;  and  Senator  Pattl  H. 
DotTGLAs.  The  Statement  by  Hon.  Hubert  H 
HuMPHRET.  'Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  read.  Messages  were  received 
from  Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner.  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirxsen.  and  Congressmen  E. 
Dkrwinski  and  D.  Rostenkowski. 

The  CapUve  NaUons'  observance  In  Chi- 
cago turned  out  well;  gratitude  Is  due  to  all 
who  contributed  to  the  fine  results.  Our 
achievements  were  also  evaluated  by  the  Na- 
Uonal CapUve  Nations  Committee,  whose 
chairman  I>r.  Lev.  E.  Dobrlanskv  sent  the 
following  letter  to  mayor  Richard  J.  Daley: 
"By  all  evidence  your  observance  surpassed 
all  others,  and  in  behalf  of  this  committee 
and  certainly  the  suppressed  voices  of  mil- 
lions in  the  Red  Empire,  I  heartllv  congratu- 
late you  for  your  remarkable  and  outstand- 
ing leadership  In  this  annual  event.  We  look 
forward  to  the  fitUng  occasion  when  oui 
tangible  recognlUon  of  your  magnificent  en- 
deavors can  be  made." 

A  large  share  of  our  gratttude  belongs  to 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  and  Col  Jack 
Rellly— Director  of  Special  Events,  for  the 
great  support  and  the  good  advice  in  orga- 
nizing the  CapUve  NaUons'  parade  and  pro- 
gram. 

In  closing  this  review,  I  wish   to  express 
sincere    thanks   to   all   committee    members 
and   all   nationality  groups  participating  in 
the  parade  and  program. 
Sincerely. 

ViKTORS   VlKSNINS. 

General  Chairman. 
Attottst  1966. 
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(From  the  Chicago    (HI.)    Sun-Times.   July 
7.  1966] 

Grottp  To  Plan  Dat  To  Honor  Captive 
Nations 


Mayor  Daley  named  an  83-man  committee 
Monday  for  Captive  Nations  Day.  which  will 
be  observed  on  July  16. 


The  committee  represents  21  naUons  and 
peoples  subjected  to  Communist  tyranny. 

The  Captive  Nations  Day  program  will  in- 
clude a  noon  State  Street  parade  followed 
by  an  assembly  at  Grant  Park. 

Represented  on  the  committee  are  Chl- 
cagoans  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  Albania. 
Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  China,  Cos- 
sackla,  Croatia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Es- 
tonia, Georgia,  Germany,  Hungary,  Korea. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland.  Serbia.  Slovakia,' 
Slovenia  and  the  Ukraine. 

A  28-man  honorary  committee  named  by 
the  mayor  Includes  Senators  PAttL  H.  Douc- 
I.AS  (D-Ill.)  and  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-ni.). 
Gov.  Kerner.  and  four  U.S.  Representatives! 
RepubUcan  Edward  J.  Derwinski  and  Demo- 
cratic John  C.  Kluczynski,  Roman  C.  Pu- 
ciNSKl  and  Daniel  Rostenkowski. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    New  World,  July 
1.   19661 

Parade  To  Salute  Cajptive  Nations 

Chicago's  Captive  Nations  day.  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  July  16,  will  be  highlighted  by 
a  parade  along  State  street,  starting  at  12 
noon,  and  a  rally  afterwards  in  Grant  park. 

All  of  Chicago's  nationality  groups  who 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  captive  nations, 
which  will  be  represented  in  the  observance, 
will  participate. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  who  is  on  the  hon- 
orary committee  for  Captive  Nations  day. 
has  named  Viktor  Vlksnlns  general  chairman 
of  the  event. 

Others  named  to  the  committee  represent 
the  following  nations:  Albania.  Armenia, 
Bulgaria.  Byelorussia.  China.  Cossackla,  Cro- 
atia. Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia.  Georgia. 
Germany,  Hungary,  Korea.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Poland.  Serbia,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Ukraine. 

[From  the  Chicago   (Hi.)    Tribune,  June  29, 
19661 

Sets  July   16  for  Captive  Nations  Day 

Mayor  Daley  on  Monday  proclaimed  July 
16  as  Captive  Nations  day  and  appointed  an 
83-member  committee  of  representatives  of 
21  nations  behind  the  iron  curtain  to  arrange 
parades  and  events. 

The  committee  will  plan  a  parade  down 
State  street  with  persons  from  the  21  na- 
tions In  native  costumes.  The  parade  will 
terminate  at  Buckingham  fountain  where 
speeches  will  be  given.  Prior  to  the  parade 
events,  various  ethnic  groups  will  hold  spe- 
cial programs  during  the  week  thruout  Chi- 
cago. 

The  21  nations  are  Albania.  Armenia.  Bul- 
garia, Byelorussia,  China.  Cossackla.  Croatia, 
Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Georgia.  East 
Germany,  Hungary.  North  Korea.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Poland,  Serbia,  Slovakia,  Slovenia, 
and  Ukraine. 

[FYom    Community     I^ubllcatlons,    Julv    20, 
19661 

VrxsNtNs  Heads  Captive  Nations  WEtat 
Vlktors  Vlksnlns,  4S02  Melrose,  is  general 
chairman     of     Captive     Nations     week     ob- 
servances now  In  progress. 

Five  other  Weet-Northwest  Side  residents 
are  on  the  Captive  Nations  week  committee. 

[From  the  Chicago  1111  )  New  World.  Julv  15. 
1966] 

Big  Captive  Nations  Day  TURN-Otrr  Urged 
A  plea  for  greater  participation  In  Captive 
Nations  day  observances  (July  16)  was  made 
by  the  Consul  General  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  Prank  T.  T.  Sia.  former  dean  of  the 
consular  corps  In  Chicago. 

In  his  last  public  appearance  before  return- 
ing to  his  homeland,  the  Consul  General 
said,  he  felt  in  past  years  "most  of  the  audi- 
ence was  not  those  we  wanted  to  reach." 
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Adding  that  he  hoped   the  slgnlflcance  of 

-hincr  ■  the  other 


Public  Law  No    8«-90.     Honorary   chairmen 
are:   Sen.  Pal'I.  H    Douglas.  Sen.  EvcsErr  M. 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  U.  more  than 
12  million  human  beings  were  willing  to  take 

_.  _     _.-.__  A .^«i»>-.  .-.tain    Q  TSn  onn    refUffees 
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er   on    Captive    Nations    Day,    July    16th 
Ci;ant  Park.  Chicago. 


In 


wards  of  10.000  attended  parade  and  Grant 
nark  rallv. 


free  press,  silenced  the  clergy,  turned  the  edu- 
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Adding  that  he  hoped  the  slgniacance  of 
Captive  Nauona  day  WdJi  reaching  '  the  other 
Chlca«>ana."  he  said,  •indlvldu&la  should 
take    more    notice       It    U    the    way    of    free 

'^CoiLul  Oeneral  31a  spoke  at  a  Captive 
Natlona  day  press  conference  July  8  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  hotel 

Col  Jack  Riley,  city  director  of  special 
event*  represenUng  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley, 
issued  a  caU  fjr  partlelpaUon  particularly 
to  veterans  and  the  cltys  Polish  community, 
in  light  of  recent  disturbances  in  Poland  over 
Millennium  celebrations 

Twenty  national  groups  representing  en- 
slaved iiftUons  behind  the  Iron  Bamb  jo  and 
Sugar  CurtAlns  ire  slated  to  take  part  In 
tomorrows  parade  starting  at  noon  at  Wac»- 
er  dr  and  Btate  Marchers  will  travel  down 
State  to  C.>n<reM  ^ndlni?  at  Grant  P:irK  where 
a  special  pro^Dim  will  Uke  place 

Vice  President  HrBMT  H  Hcmphiiit  has 
been  invite.,!  t..  »p*>ak  at  ceremonies  at  the 
park  Dr  Lev  R.  Dobrlansky  national  Cap- 
Uve  Nation).  .:omml'-t«-e  chairman  and  JoMph 
C.  Murphy  .\merlcan  Legion  State  command- 
«•.  will  deliver  ;xddre«»e8. 

Colonel  Riley  Announced  that  a  Rrework* 
display  would  be  held  that  "venlng  In  Milton 
L««  Olive  park  to  dramatize  the  slgnmcance 
of  Captive  Nations  clay 

Counsul  Oeneral  Sla  went  on  to  underline 
the  fact  that  one  third  .^f  '-he  world!*  popu- 
lation and  territory  has  tjeen  taker.  >ver  by 
the  communists 

We  m  ist  always  keep  in  mind,'  he  said, 
••that  in  this  worldwide  struggle  between 
freedom  and  demo^-racy  of  the  Free  World 
and  communist  Imperialism  and  totalitar- 
ianism the  real  and  most  reliable  allies  of  the 
Free  World  are  the  Captive  Nations 

■The  love  at  freedom  In  the  h«>art«  >!'  the«e 
volcelesB  millions  of  captive  pe<jples  ai.d  their 
desire  for  liberty  and  Independence  consU- 
tute  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
and  murt  be  kept  alive  " 

In  his  statement  the  Consul  Oeneral  of 
Uthuanla  Petrajs  P  Dauzvardls  cautioned 
that.  The  .Soviet  Russian  empire  and  its 
alUes  are  attempnng  to  present  themaelves 
to  the  wor'.d  a.s  p^'a -e-;  .vers'  and  defend- 
ers of  the  righus  of  colonial  peoples  to  free- 
dom and  independence. 

This  face'  of  .-ourse  Is  plain  hypocrisy 
Soviw  Russia  Is  the  bUgeet  a:id  almost  the 
sole  colonial  power  In  'he  present-day 
world  " 

Clring  Poland  as  a  recent  example  of  the 
deprivation  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal  freedoms  under  Communism,  he  sUted 

■Telling  Illustration*  are  now  taking  place 
in  P'lland  the  C«thoIlc  nation  Is  being  hin- 
dered lu  every  way  imaginable  from  celebrat- 
ing the  Millennium  of  Christianity  In  their 
homeland 

Similar  antl-rellgloiia  acta  and  suppres- 
sion (T)  li  !r.  every  -ountrv  subjugated  by 
the  .S<jvlet  Union  KnU  the  same  thing  goes 
on  in  all  other  fields,  economy,  educaUon. 
literature  art*,  and  social  and  cultural  life  " 
Dr  Paul  Chung,  honorary  consul  general 
of  Korea  added  that  the  Korean  people  also 
have  suffered  under  Ctrnmunlsm  and  "there- 
fore Korea  U  cooperating  with  the  troop*  in 
Vietnam  for  freedom  and  peace  " 

The  Seventh  Annual  Captive  Nations  com- 
mittee anticipates  lOOOO  participant* 
rioau,  bands  and  marchers  in  native  cos- 
tume will  make  up  the  parade 

Captive  NaUons  day  was  developed  to  dem- 
onstrate for  the  freedom  of  capUve  nations 
and  to  show  appreciation  to  the  United  States 
government  for  Its  effort  in  behalf  of  these 
people.  National  groups  also  will  manifest 
their  support  of  the  admlnistraUon't  poUcy 
In  Vietnam 

The  third  week  in  July  has  been  desig- 
nated   Captive    NaUoos    week    according    to 


Public  Law  No  8*-e0.  Honorary  chairmen 
are  Sen  Pai't.  H  Dougi-.vs.  ben.  EvtHErr  M 
DOLKSxn.  Oov  otto  Kerner  and  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J  Daley. 


irrom  tlM  Trlbunel 
Cartira   Natioks  Wbbk 

Chicago.  July  8  —Captive  Nations  Week, 
designated  by  Presidential  proclamation  and 
public  law  86-90  ail  the  third  week  In  July 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  f  ir  all  Americana 
to  reflect  on  the  plight  of  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  which  Is  enslaved  behind 
the  iron,  sugar,  and  bamboo  curtains  and 
subjugated  by  the  communists 

Over  the  last  seven  years,  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  week  in  Chicago  has  de- 
veloped into  a  very  Impressive  demonstratli.n 
This  year,  the  Captive  Nations  committee  In- 
vited the  American  Legion  and  major  vet- 
erans organizations  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram and  a  parade  which  will  start  at  noon 
July  16 

Chlcagoans  should  paus«  and  cheer  these 
brave  people  whose  individual  experiences  in 
communist  control  countries  were  horrifying 
These  are  the  people  who  bartered  their  lives 
and  left  families  and  fortunes  behind  in  their 
escape  from  tyranny,  fear,  and  brutality  to 
enjoy  freedom  and  independence  In  the 
United  States,  their  only  haven. 

These  people  sacrificed  their  all  for  the 
right  to  be  free  and  independent  The  pur- 
pose of  the  CapUve  Nations  committees  Is  to 
remind  the  free  world  of  those  facU 

These  people  also  wish  to  demonstrate  dur- 
ing this  special  observance  in  Chicago  their 
appreciation  to  the  administration  for  the 
Arm  stand  against  communist  aggression  in 
South  Viet  Nam  This  occasion  also  affords 
them  the  opportunity  to  salute  American 
armed  forces  who  are  fighting  for  freedom 

The  sole  objective  of  the  combined  na- 
tional Captive  Nations  groups  is  to  attain 
freedom  and  independence  for  all  nations 

Vrrs  Pmsa 
(By  Joe  Martin) 
Captive  Nations  Week,  designated  by  Pres- 
idential ProclamaUon  and  Public  Law  86-90 
as  the  3rd  week  In  July  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  for  all  Americans  to  reflect  on  the 
plight  of  one-third  of  the  worlds  population 
who  are  enslaved  behind  the  Iron.  Sugar,  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  and  subjugated  by  the 
Communists. 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  the  observance 
of  Captive  Natl  'ns  Week  In  Chicago  has  de- 
veloped into  a  very  impressive  demonstra- 
tion This  year,  on  Saturday.  July  16th,  the 
Captive  Nation*  Committee  Invited  The 
American  Legion  and  major  veterans  organl- 
zatii.ns  to  participate  In  their  pr  >grams.  and 
a  parade  which  wUl  start  at  noon 

Significant  Kloats,  and  marcher*  arrayed 
in  colorful  native  costumes  will  parade  down 
State  Street  from  Wacker  Drive  to  Congress 
Street  and  then  to  Grant  Park  where  a  spe- 
cial program  will  be  held. 

Chlcagoans  should  pause  and  cheer  these 
brave  people  wh<-»e  individual  experiences 
m  communist  controlled  countries  were  hor- 
rifying These  are  the  people  who  bartered 
their  Uv««  and  left  families  and  fortunes  be- 
hind In  their  escape  from  tyranny,  fear,  and 
brutality,  to  enjoy  freedom  and  independence 
m   the  United  States,  their  only  haven 

Americans  who  take  liberty  and  freedom 
for  granted  cannot  visualize  the  terror  of 
communism  nor  the  terrifying  experience  of 
a  refugee 

To  escape,  the  refugee  must  run  a  gauntlet 
of  natural  obsUcles — mountains,  rivers  des- 
erts. Jungles  and  sea-«  In  many  Instances, 
man-made  barriers,  barbed  wire,  minefields, 
searchlights,  machine-gun  towers,  armed 
soldier  partols.  hunting  dr>gs  and  observation 
aircraft 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  more  than 
12  million  human  beings  were  willing  to  take 
the  risks.  Approximately  3.350.000  refugees 
escaped  from  Communist  China.  3'j  million 
from  East  Germany,  and  2'i  million  from 
North  Korea;  one  million  from  North  Viet 
Nam  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from  each 
of  the  other  captive  nations. 

These  pi-nple  sacrlfled  their  all  for  the 
right  to  be  free  and  independent.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Captive  Nations  Committees  are 
to  remind  the  free  world  of  thoee  facta. 

These  people  also  wish  'j^  demonstrate  dur- 
ing the  special  observance  In  Chicago,  their 
appreciation  to  administration  for  the  Ann 
stand  atfUnst  Communist  aggression  In 
South  Viet  Nam  This  occasion  also  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  to  salute  .American 
Armed  Forces  who  are  fighting  for  Freedom. 
The  sole  objective  of  the  combined  Na- 
tion.il  Captive  Nations  Groups  Is  to  attal.n 
Freedom  and  Independence  for  all  nations. 

The  Captive  Nations  Day  recalls  us  not  to 
forget  those  who  are  .still  under  the  C<  ir.- 
munisl  Grip,  and  especially  those  wi.o 
sacrifice  their  lives  In  the  battle  for  freedom. 

(From  the  Chicago  (HI  »  Tribune.  July  11, 
19661 

Plan   Parade   roa   Captive   Nations  Day 

Members  of  Chicago's  nationality  groups 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  captive  na- 
tions— those  countries  which  now  lie  all  or 
In  part  behind  the  Iron  or  bamboo  curtains  — 
will  parade  in  SUte  street  at  noon  Saturday 
In  recognition  of  Captive  Nations  day. 

Following  the  parade,  the  group  will  as- 
semble In  Grant  park.  Victor  Vlkanlns  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
day  committee  which  Is  coordlnaUng  the  pro- 
grams to  mark  the  event. 

Captive  countries  represented  In  the  pro- 
grams include  Albania.  Armenia.  Bulgaria. 
Byelorussia.  China,  Cossacklu,  Croatia,  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Georgia.  Germany. 
Hungary.  Korea,  Latvia.  Uthuanla.  Poland. 
Serbia.  Slovakia.  Slovenia,  and  the  Ukraine 
Honorary  committee  members  for  the  day  in- 
clude Senators  Dikksen  and  Dovgl-as.  Gov- 
ernor Kerner,  and  Mayor  Daley 

Chicago  CAPrrvi  Nations  Day.  Satird\t 
JrLY  16.  1966 
Jc«eph  C.  Murphy,  formerly  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Is  Convmander  of  the  American  Legmn, 
Department  of  Illinois  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Veterans  Press  Association  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  the  principal  speaker  on  Satur- 
day July  18  at  the  annual  Captive  Natloiu 
Day  program 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee  speakera 
will  pay  tribute  to  our  American  Arr-.ed 
Forces  who  are  fighting  for  freedom  In  Viet 
Nam  and  suppressing  communism  In  other 
parts  ot  the  world 

Members  of  Vets  Press  (American  Press  Ai- 
scK-laUon  of  Chicago),  taking  port  In  the  7'.^ 
.^.nnival  Captive  Nations  Week  observirirr. 
which  will  culminate  with  a  parade  .ir.i 
program  on  Saturday.  July  16th  In  Chicago 

are 

Frank  T  T  Sla.  Consul  General  of  the  Rf- 
publlc  of  China  a  flve-year  honorary  mem- 
ber of  Vets  Pre.s-s 

Joe  Martin.  F.xecutlve-Secret«ry  and  Public 
Information  Coordinator  who  Is  also  on  th« 
staff  of  the  Messenger  Press  Newspapers 

Slgmund  Sakowlcz,  a  disc  Jockey  on  Ridlc 
Stations  WON  and  WTAQ  and  a  philanthro- 
pist with  his  time  In  promoting  prtipriiOT 
benefiting  veterans  and  patriotic  organlM- 
tlons 

Col  John  Relllv,  Director  of  Special  Even  J 
In  the  City  of  Chicago  and  Mayor  Richard  J 
Daley's  representative 

Another  Vets  Press  member,  Josepi.  C 
Murphy  State  Commander  of  the  nilnoU 
American  L«glon.  wlU  be  the  principal  spea»- 
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pr  on  Captive  Nations  Day,  July  16th  In 
Ciiant  Park,  Chicago. 

A  colorful  parade,  starting  at  12  noon  will 
oo.irse  down  State  St.  from  Wacker  Drive  to 
Congress  Street  and  then  to  Grant  Park. 

.Mayor  Daley  urges  every  American  citizen 
to  attend  the  parade  and  the  Grant  Park  pro- 
grum  to  concretely  demonstrate  his  or  her 
Interest  In  the  people  Imprisoned  In  thp  Cap- 
t;  .e  Nations. 

He  also  encourages  all  churches,  education- 
al institutions  and  all  media  of  communica- 
tion to  ob.serve  the  plight  of  the  communist 
denominated  nations  and  to  Join  In  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the 
C.iptlve  Nations. 

Members  of  the  American  Legion  are  asked 
to  attend  In  full  uniform  or  wearing  uniform 
caps.  Other  veterans  organizations  are  also 
invited  to  take  part  appropriately  uniformed. 

Speakers  will  siilute  the  American  GIs 
fighting  for  Freedom. 

(From  the  Times.  July  20.  1966] 
Captive  Nations  WrrK  Observed 

Vlktors  Vlksnlns.  4902  Melrose,  is  serving 
as  general  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Mary 
Shplkula.  5466  Haddon,  of  the  League  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  Descent,  Is  also  as- 
sisting In  planning. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  being  observed  the 
week  of  July  18. 

iFrom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune.  July  17, 
1966  J 
Te.v  Thousand  March  for  Captive  Nations — 
Proclaim  Hopes  for  Homelands 
Chlcagoans  descended  from  people  In  cap- 
tive   nations     throughout     the    world     pro- 
claimed their  hopes  for  the  freedom  of  their 
homelands  yesterday. 

Ten  thousand  persons  whose  ancestry 
stems  from  captive  countries  marched  down 
State  Street  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
buKles.  then  gathered  In  Grant  park  for  a 
mass  meeting. 

THOUSA.NDS   LINE   SIDE'WALKS 

Soldiers  wounded  In  Viet  Nam.  who  are 
recovering  in  Great  Lakes  naval  hospital 
served  as  honorary  parade  marshals  for  the 
procession,  which  was  led  by  Mayor  Daley 
and  Sen.  Dovglas   iD..  Ill  ) . 

Chicago's  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
day  was  repxirted  to  be  one  of  the  largest  In 
the  nation  Thou.sands  of  onlookers  lined 
the  sidewalks    to   watch    the   marchers  pass. 

Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  many  as  they 
wiitched  the  Hags  of  their  homelands  go  by 
of  men  and  banners  saluting  the  American 
soldiers  fighting  for  freedom  In  Viet  Nam. 
Others  proclaimed  support  of  United  States 
policy  In  Viet  Nam. 

SIGNS   ASK    FREEDOM 

Still  other  signs  called  for  freedom  and 
peace,  for  free  elections  In  captive  nations. 
and  for  a  continuing  fight  against  commu- 
nism One  called  the  Native  Chlcagoans  was 
■I  vuTd  display  of  what  a  great  melting  pot 
their  city  Is 

The  marchers  carried  dozens  of  signs 
''alUng  the  Berlin  wall  "the  wall  of  shame." 

The  marchers,  many  In  colorful  costumes 
^(  their  homelands,  represented  Latvia,  Slo- 
vakia. Cuba.  Germany.  Serbia.  Armenia,  Es- 
•jJiila.  Byelorussia.  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  China, 
Pol.-ind.  Uthuanla.  Korea,  Croatia.  Albania, 
"kralnia  and   Czechoslovakia. 

Iftcm  the  Chicago  ( 111  )  New  World,  July  22, 

1966] 

Over  10.000  March  on  Captive  Nations  Dat 

P.  )at    marking     Poland's     millennium    of 

Christianity   rolls  down   State  street  during 

i^optlve  Nations  day  parade  Saturday.    Up- 


wards of  10.000  attended  parade  and  Grant 
park  rally. 

History  of  Nations  under  communist  domi- 
nation was  depicted  on  many  floats  in  Cap- 
tive Nations  day  parade  Saturday.  Here, 
scene  from  Lithuania's  past  Is  shown  as  float 
passes  reviewing  stand  on  State  street.  Some 
10,000  took  part  In  the  parade  and  the  rally 
in  Grant  park.     [Illustration  not  printed  In 

RCCORD.] 


(Prom  the   Chicago    (HI.)    New   World, 
JtUy  22,  1966] 
Ovn  10,000  March  on  Captivk  Nations  Dat 
(By  Allan  Klpp) 
With  banners  streaming  and  bands  blar- 
ing, upwards  of  10,000  Chlcagoans  who  trace 
their  ancestry  to  the  enslaved  nations  of  the 
world  marched  through  the  Loop  and  later 
assembled  for  a  mass  meeting  in  Grant  park 
Saturday  (July  16). 

The  reason  for  these  ceremonies  was  the 
seventh  annual  Captive  Nations  day  ob- 
servance. 

Captive  Nations  day,  Instituted  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  In  1959,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  more  than  a  bUlion  people  who 
are  vtctims  of  commtmlst  tyranny. 

Represented  at  the  gathering  were  peo- 
ples from  Albania,  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Byelo- 
russia, China,  CoBsackla.  CroaUa,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Eastern 
Germany,  Hungary,  Korea,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  Serbia,  Slovenia  and  the 
Ukraine. 

Sen.  Paui.  Qottclas  and  Joseph  C.  Murphy, 
State  comman.der  of  the  American  Legion, 
addressed  the  throng — many  attired  In  their 
colorful  native  dress — at  the  Grant  park 
rally. 

DouoLAs  told  his  listeners  that  In  the 
final  stages  of  World  War  11,  the  United 
States  had  been  promised  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Yalta  that  the  nations  under  Soviet 
military  occupation  would  be  permitted  free 
elections. 

"Upon  this  pledge  we  relied,"  the  Senator 
proclaimed,  "and  this  pledge  was  broken 
The  communists  say  we  have  not  permitted 
free  elections  in  South  Vietnam.  We  de- 
mand that  they  permit  free  elections  In  the 
enslaved  nations  of  the  world." 

The  group  received  telegrams  of  good 
wishes  from  Congressmen  EIoward  Derwin- 
sKi,  John  Klucztnski  and  Daniel  Rostxn- 
KowsKi,  and  from  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  and  Vice 
President  Httbert  Humphrey  who  were  not 
able  to  attend. 

Senator  Dottglas  read  a  statement  from 
Vice  President  Humphret  which  concluded: 
"Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  still  not  available  to  numerous  people  . .  . 
May  God  grant  that  the  prayers  of  man- 
kind for  freedom  and  peace  be  fulfilled. " 
Douglas  noted  that  political  conditions 
and  the  horrors  of  modern  weaponry  do  not 
now  permit  direct  military  action  against 
communist  tyranny  in  the  captive  nations. 

The  lives  of  many  brave  men  would  be  lost 
In  such  action,  Douglas  continued,  and  It 
would  be  "demagogic"  for  a  political  leader 
to  advocate  such  a  solution. 

However,  he  noted,  the  human  spirit 
"cannot  bow  to  tyranny,"  and  gatherings 
such  as  Captive  Nations  day  give  enslaved 
peoples  the  courage  to  go  on,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  fl^nal  breakdown 
of  the  Soviet  system  comes. 

"Freedom  will  come  again  If  only  we  keep 
desiring  It  hard  enough,  and  with  discretion 
and  determination  we  push  on,"  Douglas 
concluded. 

Murphy  reminded  the  gathering  that  with 
the  end  of  World  War  11  "many  people  who 
were  victims  of  war  .  .  .  now  became  the 
victims  of  oppression." 

He  noted  that  the  communists  In  every 
case  took  over  the  political  system  and  set 
up  a  puppet  government,  did  not  permit  a 


free  press,  silenced  the  clergy,  turned  the  edu- 
cational system  Into  a  communist  propa- 
ganda agency  and  destroyed  family  Ufe 
through  separation  and  suspicion. 

Murphy  cautioned  his  audience  that  com- 
munist front  groups  seek  the  support  of  the 
American  public,  and  If  they  are  allowed  to 
gain  a  foothold  the  same  things  could  hap- 
pen here. 

"America  Is  the  staunch  defender  and 
eternal  protector"  of  all  men,  he  said,  and 
Is  the  only  hope  of  the  free  world. 

Captive  Nations  Week.  July  28.  1966. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 
(.Albania,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria, 
China.  Cossackla.  Croatia.  Cuba.  Czecho- 
slovakia. East  Germany.  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Far  East  (Slberyaks).  Estonia, 
Georela.  Hungary.  Idel-Urai.  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania. North  Korea.  North  Vietnam.  Serbia. 
Poland,  Rumania,  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Turke- 
stan. Ukraine.  White  Ruthenla) 

proclamation 

Since  the  birth  of  our  country,  people  of 
this  nation  have  lived  under  freedom's  ban- 
ner, and  many  Americans  have  died  preserv- 
ing the  right  of  our  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

In  some  nations,  the  people  are  not  so  for- 
tunate. Lacking  the  strength  to  defend 
themselves  successfully  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  their  Independence  was  lost  and 
today  they  are  governed  by  foreign  masters. 

The  people  of  these  captive  nations  have 
not  lost  their  love  of  freedom  nor  their  de- 
termination to  one  day  regain  It. 

In  recognition  of  the  moral  right  of  all 
peoples  to  govern  themselves  and  as  evidence 
of  our  hope  that  the  captive  nations  will  soon 
be  able  to  shake  off  foreign  yokes,  I  proclaim 
July  seventeenth  through  July  twenty-third. 
1966.  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Arizona  and 
urge  my  fellow  Arlzonans  to  take  part  in 
activities  planned  for  this  observance  as  an 
Indication  of  our  support  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Captive  Nations  for 
national  independence  and  Individual  lib- 
erty. 

Samuel  P.  Goddard. 

Governor  of  Ariaona. 
Wesley  Bolin. 

Secretary  of  State. 

June  30.  1966. 

ScoTTSDALE,  Ariz. 

My  grandfather  came  from  Poland  via 
Europe  to  the  United  States  In  search  of 
freedom.  I  dedicate  my  life  and  my  efforts 
to  the  preservation  of  that  freedom,  which 
you  so  properly  observe  during  Captive  Na- 
tions week. 

Barrt  Goldwatkr. 
special  credit 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee.  Arizona 
Branch,  extends  gratitude  for  help  and  sup- 
port to:  Reverend  Clergy.  Governor  Samuel 
P.  Goddard.  Honorable  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 
State  and  City  Officials.  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  U.S.  Air  Force  Luke  AFB,  541st  Air 
Force  Band,  Arizona  National  Guard,  VS. 
Navy  Reserve,  American  Legion  Thunder- 
bird  post  «41,  Mother's  Crusade  for  Vic- 
tory Over  Communism.  Daughters  of  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Young  Amerlcens  for  Free- 
dom, International  Mia  Dancers,  Phoenix 
Police  Department,  KPHO  Television,  Radio, 
Press  and  Television.  Mr.  James  P.  Crlspelle. 
Mrs.  Imogene  Jones.  Mrs.  Helen  Berkey,  Angel 
Flight,  and  all  those  assisting. 

NATIONAL  captive  NATIONS  COMMITTEE,  ARI- 
ZONA BRANCH,  8522  WEST  HIGHLAND  AVENUE, 
PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Walter  ChoplwskyJ,  President. 
Michael  Remes.  Vice  President. 
Vyttis  Mozart,  Executive  Director. 
Shirley  Beckman.  Secretary. 
Wayne  Walllck.  Treasurer. 
Eva  A.  Krone,  Public  Relations. 
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they   can    for    the    freedom    of    the    Captue 


Other    mentions    of    the    Captive    Nations      and  such  other  once  independent  states  as: 
vA.-^lc    were   in   The   Boston   Record   American       Armenia   A»«rbRl1iin    Pruuinlrla   FotriniQ    Cionr. 
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Commttter  members 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Rlelbowskl. 

Mr  and  Mrs   Peter  Parr 

Mrs.  Pern  WalUck 

Mrs    Corlnne  PUcklnger. 

Mlas  Jo  Ann  Lorb«r 

MlM  Joan  A   Drelbholz 

Mr.  S«in«n  Wa<lyenko 

Aib«rt  T  Koer.   Parade  Chalnnin 

Jame*  F  Cr1sp«ne.  Aasc   Parade  Chairman 

Ruaaell  D  Wlnkleman,  Sergeant  at  Arnia. 

Johnny  Johnson,  Master  of  Ceremonlea. 

Kva  A.  Krone,  CorJnne  Pllckinger,  Concert 
Chairmen 

Angel  P^lght,  Young  Americans  for  Pree- 
dom.  Ushers 

CAJTrvB    .N.4TIONS    WEEK    OB8E«V*NC»     PHOKMTX. 
\t.U. 

Rally   July  28    1966    Encanto  Park  band  shell 

a:  S  p  rn 

NauooaI  and  Armed  Forces  coiors  U  S 
Martne  Corps  Reserve.  U  3  Air  Force  Luke 
AFB.  Ari2»nd  N.itimal  Guard.  U  3  Navy  Re- 
serve, American  Legion  "njunderblrd  Post 
#41 

Invocation  Rev  Inn.x-ent  Rychkun  OSBM 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  Rabbi  Adam 
Neurberger  Jewish 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  State  Senator  John  B 
Conlan 

National  Anthem  541st  Air  Force  Band 
Luke  AFB 

Rollc«ll  of  nations     Johnny  Johnaon 

Welcoming  remarks  I*re<ildent  Captive 
Nations  Committee    Walter  Ch^plwskyj 

Procl«matl'>n  Oovernor  of  Arizona.  Sam- 
uel P  C)  <lJ:ird 

Intriiductlun  of  cMstlngulshed  gueeta 
Johnny  Johnson 

Tribute  to  Our  Fighting  Men  Rev  Charles 
Lee,  Del  Monte  BapUst  Church 

Salute 

Tape  American  Legion  TTiunderblrd  Poet 
#■♦1 

Keynote  addreaa  Honorable  Barrj  M 
Oold  water 

Per fi->rTna noes  of  national  groups 

"Internationa;  Mia  Dancers"  Directed  by 
Sandra  and  Stewart  Glazier 

Day  for  Decision     Mia  Singing  Oroup. 

Benediction  Rev  David  Buss.  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church.  President  L.  R  Layton 
LX)S 

Cloeing  of  program  Dlsmlaaal  of  Flags. 
Johnny  Johnson 

Master  of  Ceremonies:   Johnny  Johnson 

PATBON* 

Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley  Androjrja.  Mr  Paul 
Be«r,  Beet  Peet  Control  Mr  Walter  Chopl- 
wskyj.  Mr  and  Mrs  Mykola  CzoplwskvJ  Mr 
and  Mrs  Unn  Ollllland.  Mr  Olgerd  Ka.lyn 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Jerry  F  Knight  Mrs  Evi  A 
Krone.  Miss  Jo  Ann  Lorber  Mr  acj  Mr.s 
Vytaa  Mozart.  Rarrvasee's  Apta  .  G  M  Sw\m- 
mlng  Pool  Services  Mr  and  Mrs  Wayne  Wal- 
Uck, Mr    and  Mrs    Vlyron  E    Weokbacher 

Boorms 

Mr  and  Mm  John  Blair  Mrs  Corlnne 
FUcklnger  Friend  Mr  and  Mrs  George  Oar- 
doUnakl  Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Holt^man  Mrs 
Uatj  Hurducaa.  Mr  and  Mrs  Burt  Johnson 
Mr,  »nd  Mrs  Bill  Kaehler  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
KlelbowBkl,  Mr  Iwan  KlartI,  Mrs  Amanda  Lee 
Krone.  Mr  Keith  Krone.  Mr  Mothershead 
Mr.  and  Mr*  Michael  Remee.  Mr  and  Mrs 
P»ul  Hlha.  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  E  Smith 
Mr.  Lorlng  Spear.  Mr  John  StoJca,  Mr  and 
Mn.  Semen  Waaylenko.  Mr  Theodore  White. 
Mr.  Dmytro  Wladymlr 

"We  support  you  In  your  struggle  We  are 
•trlvlng  to  keep  .\merlca  free  We  invite  you 
to  Join  us  In  this  endeavor  " — Scottsdale- 
P«r»dlse  Valley  Young  RepubUcan  Club  Fc^r 
Information,  call  Donald  K  Gentry  preel- 
dent.  at  3M^  S431 


(From  the  Wanderer,  July  28.  1966) 
Captivi  Peoph 
EsrroK.  Thi  WANDimni 

The  following  glimpse  of  life  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  la  recounted  In  the  March- 
April,  1966,  bulleUn  of  the  Antl-Bolsbevlk 
Bloc  of  Nations,  an  International  grouping 
Of  refugee  and  antl-CommurUsta  from  the 
Captive  Nations, 

"A  thin,  thlrly-year-old  Ukrainian  has  re- 
ported to  us  on  hla  horrifying  experiences 
in  the  USSR  and  hla  freedom  bid.  suc- 
cessfully made  two  years  ago  He  and  his 
younger  brother  lived  peacefully  with  their 
mother,  a  widow,  who  had  to  work  hard  to 
support  them,  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  bring  up  both  her  sons  as  gcxiid  Christians, 
righteous  men,  and  good  Ukralnlaixs. 

"When  his  brother  was  thirteen  attempts 
were  made  to  force  him  to  Join  tlie  Kom- 
somol His  mother,  however,  opposed  this. 
The  boy  was  removed  by  force  from  the 
school  and  put  into  an  orphanage,  whose 
whereabouts  were  unknown  to  the  mother. 
After  a  time  she  managed  to  find  out  the 
address  She  kidnapped  her  own  s<jn  from 
the  hixne  and  took  him  under  a  fal.se  name 
to  a  school  some  hundreds  of  kilometres 
away  However  she  was  arrested  by  the 
KUB  and  after  t>elng  horribly  ti inured  was 
compe.led  to  disclose  the  address  of  the 
boy 

"Again  he  was  put  Into  the  orphanage 
Both  sons  were  compelled  to  testify  against 
their  mother  '  the  elder  through  torture)  and 
to  say  that  she  had  taught  them  t<j  pray 
and  was  against  the  godless  Komsomol. 
When  the  elder  of  the  boys  saw  his  mother 
In  the  courtroom,  changed  beyond  recogni- 
tion by  the  torture,  his  own  fear  of  torture 
disappeared  and  he  began  to  defend  his 
mother  he  wa-i  Immedlatelv  removed  from 
the  courtroom  He  was  not  let  Into  the 
room  a^ln  until  sentence  was  pronounced, 
when  be  had  to  listen  as  hla  mother  was 
condemned  tn  ten  years'  hard  labor  A  court 
official  whispered  to  him  that  he  should 
flee    Immediately.   .  he   did    flee   Imme- 

diately, and  although  the  KGB  hunted  fran- 
tically for  him,  he  managed  to  flee  over  the 
Caucasus  Into  Turkey  He  Is  now  living 
In  Western  Europe 

'This  refugee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Russian  empire  would  already  have  col- 
lapsed were  It  not  artificially  supp>irt«d  po- 
litically and  economically  by  the  Western 
Powers  because  It  suits  certain  circles  In  the 
We.it  that  this  prtsiin  of  people  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  Since  the  example  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Captive  Nations  of  the  U  S  S  R  ,  ex- 
pect no  assistance  from  the  West  they  only 
trust  their  own  strength  and  are  fighting 
along  the  revolutionary  path  for  their  free- 
dom, committing  acts  of  sabotaife  blowing 
up  military  trains,  assassinating  Russian 
leaders  " 

This  lack  of  trust  of  leaders  of  the  West 
seems  to  be  a  universal  thing  among  the 
Captive  Nations,  even  among  the  more-re- 
cently  enslaved  Cubans,  who  have  now  be- 
come disillusioned  with  the  United  States 
Are  the  .American  People  themselves  excused 
from  this  Indlctmenf  Well,  they  are  too 
busy  with  their  fun  times"  to  care  much 
about  the  Captive  Nations,  and  It  Is  all  8<i 
unpleasant  to  hear  abotit  such  things  as  are 
described  In  this  vignette  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain 

Win  Almighty  God  spare  us  who  are  so 
callous  and  IndlfTerent.  who  are  willing  to 
let  our  elected  and  appointed  leaders  hobnob 
with  the  Red  slavemasters  support  them 
with  Qnanclal  and  material  help,  and  give 
them  prestige  in  so  many  ways?  It  would 
seem  that  elementary  sense  of  self-preserva- 
Uon    would    persuade    Americans    to    do    all 


they    can    for    the    freedom    of    the    Captue 
Nations. 

Angela    Brtce 
Phoenix.  Ahiz. 

I  Prom  America  Sept    15,19661 
Capttvb    Nations    in    New    England 
(By  O  Szczudluk) 
BoeroN.  Mass  — The  success  of  the  Captl.c 
Nations  Week  can  be  measured  by  Its  accept- 
ance   by    the    public      Getting    the   Inform.i- 
tlon  to  the  public  was  the  objective  of  thlj 
year's    obeervance    of    tlie    Captive    Natloij 
Week   In  six   New  England  States 

GOVEKNOa.S    AND    CONGRESSMEN    PARTICIPATEL 

.All  six  governors.  John  A  Volpe.  Mius.'- ;■ 
ohusetts.  John  H  Reed.  Maine,  John  \V 
King.  New  Hampshire.  John  Dempsey.  C<j:.- 
nectlcut  and  PhlUp  H  HofT,  Vermont,  Issued 
Captive  Nations  Week  prcx-lamatlona.  They 
were  also  Joined  by  Mayor  John  P  Collins  of 
Boston  Nearly  all  of  the  25  New  En^l  i:  ri 
Congressmen  look  part  In  the  ot)eervan.  e  ii 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre8entatl\>'- 
either  hy  delivering  of  short  speeches  : 
Introducing  materials  Into  The  CoNCRt  - 
sioNAL  Record  This  cannon  be  said,  hvA. 
ever,  about  the  New  England  Senators  wh'  se 
participation  was  limited 

PRESS    COVERAGK 

Coverage  of  the  observance  In  the  p.n  ~ 
was  encouraging  Six  itii  dallies  carried  h 
letter  Issued  by  the  New  England  Ckiiiin.  •- 
tee  for  Captive  Nations  which  stressed  t;,e 
difference  between  captive  nations,  Soviet 
Union,  and  RiLssla  It  also  highlighted 
Russian  colonial  expansion  The  letter  c  :  - 
eluded  that  our  "manifest  sympathy"  ir.  .  • 
entail  a  ringing  demand  for  the  self-dctir- 
mlnatlon  and  independence  if  the  ca[it ..e 
nations  in  the  Intere-st  of  a  peaceftil  wi  .'id 
order  The  newspapers  were:  The  Bos'  :. 
Herald  (B<J6ton.  Mass  i.  Tlie  Standard-Ti:;  • - 
I  New  Bedford,  Mass  i  Manchester  I'ti 
Leader  (Manchester.  NH  i.  The  Hartf  rd 
Times  I  Hartford.  Conn  )  and  The  Berkshire 
Eagle  (Plttsfleld.  Miiss  I,  The  letter  vi  t.' 
mailed  to  34  newspapers. 

NEW     HAUPSRIRX     RALLY 

The  only  rally  was  held  In  Ashland-Maii- 
chesler.  N  H.  Sponsored  by  the  N  JI,  Captive 
Nations  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs  Howard  Ball,  the  rally  featured  'lie 
laying  of  a  wreath  at  the  Captive  Natii  :i- 
cemetery  created  bv  George  Ober  Jr  ,  (  t 
Ashland.  N  H  The  N  H  yearly  observ.uice 
should  be  credited  to  the  tireless  eflort.s  if 
Mrs  Howard  Ball.  George  Ober,  Jr  nr.i 
many  other  dedicated  supporters  of  captive 
nations.  The  rally  was  well  covered  In  the 
Manchester  Union  Lender  of  July  18,  196r 

ARTICI-E-S    AND   EDITORIALS 

The  Lynn  Sunday  Post  i  Lynn,  Mass  i 
featured  a  lengthy  and  Informative  article  by 
Anthony  Cama,  member  of  Freedom  Foui.da- 
tlons,  Valley  Forge,  Pa  It  suggested  steps 
In  strengthening  our  ties  with  the  captive 
world 

Editorial  8upp>jrt  Is  always  welcomed 
However,  the  editorials  In  The  Hartford  Times 
(Hartford.  Conn.i  of  July  21,  ltf66,  nii.s.-^ea 
the  point  on  the  Ciptlve  Nations  Week  ind 
Its  purpose.  Besides  falling  to  enumerate  a:; 
captive  nations.  Including  Ukraine.  .\rme:  i.-i 
Byelorussia.  Georgia.  It  called  the  CNW  an 
"emotional"  and  "nostalgic"  afTalr.  otca- 
nlzed  by  "refugees  and  Immigrants  " 

The  editorial  was  r- buked  by  letters  writ- 
ten by  Dr  Jamee  H  Ta.shjlan  and  0 
Szczudluk.  members  of  the  NECCN  It  vas 
pointed  out  that  Captive  Nations  Week  i  i' 
authorized  by  our  Congress  which  hardly  l^.i 
b«  called  an  "organization  of  ImmigranU'^." 


Other  mentions  of  the  Captive  Natlona 
Week  were  In  The  Boston  Record  American 
I  Boston.  Mass)  and  Lowell  Sun  (Lowell, 
M.'ss  1  Both  newspapers  carried  an  article 
ny  John  Chamberlain,  nationally  known 
i^i.amnlst,  who  cited  general  apathy  to 
^-.ip'lve   nations 

MORE     WORK     NEEDED 

This  year's  observances  were  sponsored  by 
tiie  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
S.itl^Tis,  Boston,  Mass  ,  The  Hartford  Com- 
mittee of  Captive  Nations,  Hartford,  Conn., 
y.'.d  N  H.  Captive  Nations  Committee,  Man- 
chester. N  H,.  in  coofjeratlon  with  other  civic 
oritanlzations. 

Despite  Its  encouriiglng  growth,  more  work 
;.«  needed  to  bring  objectives  of  Captive 
.Nations  Week  to  the  grass  roots  level.  The 
:.et  result  of  the  past  season's  efforts  is  a 
large  measure  of  success — to  derive  full 
benefit  from  it,  we  must  all  work  harder  In 
the  coming  year. 

Boston,  Mass  ,  September  5,  1S66. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
July  23,  19661 

Captive  Nations  Week 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Herald: 

In  terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation 
of  1966  setting  aside  nationally  July  17-23 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  the  following  In- 
formation will  be  of  Interest: 

ill  The  so-called  "Soviet  Union"  Is  NOT 
Rii.ssla.  It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic" 
and  such  other  once  independent  states  as: 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Cossakla,  Estonia, 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  North 
C.ic^i.'ius,  Sibcrin  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  and 
White  Ruthenia 

(2)  A  vast  s;itel!ite  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes: Albanlii.  Bulgaria,  China  (maln- 
:,\:di  Chechoslovakia.  East  Germany,  Hun- 
iT.irv  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Poland, 
Rutiianla.  Tibet  and  latterly.  Cuba. 

*  There  are  In  the  USSR  today  only  96 
hiiUion  Russians  as  against  their  119  million 
t'.jti-Russlan  captives. 

4)  The  Soviet  empire  contains  the  stag- 
gering total  of  820  million  people — almost 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  Is 
ruled  by  an  elite,  minority  force! 

5i  While  the  British,  French.  Belgian  and 
Dut<,h  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the  So- 
let  empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
262.000  square  miles  with  22  millions  of 
people. 

What  emerges  then  is  the  picture  of  the 
sreitest  colonial  empire  In  history  and  a 
<;as.sic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance  of 
.1  majority  by  a  minority 

Let  us  build  "bridges  of  understanding" 
•*itn  the  captive  world  founded  on  manifest 
'vn. pithy  for  the  silent  but  heroic  struggle 
^  r  ireedom  being  waged  In  the  last-remaln- 
:ie  enclave  of  political  slavery  In  our  world. 

That  "manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
rinelng  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Rus.-^lan  captive  world  the  right  of  self- 
ie'ermlnatlon  and  Independence  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  peaceful  "world  order  based  on 
miversal  Justice 

New  England  Committee 

FOR  Capttve  Nations. 

Jamaica  Plain 


■Pr,.m   the  New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times  July  17.  1966) 

Seek  Independence  roH  Captiv*  Nations 
T)  the  EorroR  or  the  STAjiDAKD-TrMss: 

In  terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of 
'.9efi  setting  aside  nationally  July  17-23  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  the  following  Infor- 
rr.,i':nn  will  be  of  Interest : 

!      The   so-called   "Soviet   Union"   Is   not 
Russia.     It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic" 


and  such  other  once  independent  states  as: 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Cossakla,  Estonia.  Geor- 
gia, Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  North  Cau- 
casus, Siberia,  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  and  White 
Butbenla. 

(2)  A  vast  aatelllte  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes: Albania,  Biilgarla,  China  (mainland) , 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Oertnany,  Hungary, 
North  Korea,  North  Viet  Nam.  Poland,  Ro- 
mania, Tibet,  and  latterly,  Cuba. 

(3)  There  are  In  the  USSR  today  only  96 
million  Russians  as  against  their  119  mil- 
lion non-Russian  captives. 

(4)  The  Soviet  empire  contains  the  stag- 
gering total  of  820  million  people — almost 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  Is  ruled 
by  an  elite,  minority  force. 

(5)  By  actual  count,  there  are  126  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  nationalities  in  the  USSR. 

(6)  While  the  British,  French,  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the 
Soviet  empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
362,000  square  miles  with  22  million  people 

What  emerges  then  is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance  of 
a  majority  by  a  minority. 

Let  us  build  "bridges  of  understanding"' 
■with  the  captive  world  founded  on  manifest 
sympathy  for  the  silent  but  heroic  struggle 
for  freedom  being  waged  In  the  last-remain- 
ing enclave  of  political  slavery  in  our  world. 

That  "manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
ringing  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Russian  captive  world  the  right  of  self -deter- 
mination and  Independence  In  the  Interests 
of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  universal 
Justice. 

New  England  Committee 

TOIL  Captive  Nations 

Jamaica  Plain. 

[Prom  the  Plttsfleld  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 
July  21,  1966] 

Russia's  Empire 
To  the  Editor  of  thx  Eagle: 

In  terms  of  the  .President's  Proclamation  of 
1066  setting  aside  July  17-23  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week,"  the  following  information  will 
be  of  Interest :  % 

1.  The  so-called  "Soviet  Union,"  is  not 
Russia:  It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic  " 
and  such  other  once-Independent  states  as: 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Cossakla.  Estonia, 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  North 
Caucasus,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  Ukraine  and 
White  Ruthenia. 

2.  A  vast  satellite  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes: Albania,  Bulgaria,  China  ( mainland  i , 
Czechoslovakia,  Blast  Germany,  Hungary, 
North  Korea,  North  Viet  Nam,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Tibet,  and  latterly,  Cuba. 

3.  There  are  In  the  UJS.SJi.  today  only  96 
million  Russians,  as  against  their  119  million 
non-Russian  captives. 

4.  The  Soviet  empire  contains  the  stagger- 
ing total  of  820  million  people — almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  population  is  ruled 
by  an  elite,  minority  force ! 

6.  While  the  British,  French,  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the  So- 
viet empire  continues  to  grow.  The  U.S.S.R. 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
262,000  square  miles  with  22  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

"What  emerges  then  is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance  of 
a  majority  by  a  minority. 

iet  us  build  "bridges  of  understanding" 
with  the  captive  world  founded  on  manifest 
sympathy  for  the  silent  but  heroic  struggle 
for  freedom  being  waged  in  the  last-remain- 
ing enclave  of  political  slavery  In  our  world. 

That  "manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
ringing  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Russian  captive  world  the  right  of  self-de- 


termination and  Independence  In  the  inter- 
ests of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  uni- 
versal Justice. 

Orbst  Szczttdlotc, 
New  England  Committee 

for  Captive  Nations. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
July  20,   19661 

Some  Pertinent  Facts  on  Captive  Nations 
To  William  Loeb  : 

The  Steering  Committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Committee  for  Captive  Nations  asked 
me  to  forward  the  attached  letter  for  pub- 
lication In  the  '"Letters  to  the  Editor"  column 
of  your  esteemed  newspaper. 

The  New  England  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  consists  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions: 

1.  American  Committee  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Armenia. 

2.  Hungarian  Society  of  Boston. 

3.  Latvian  National  League  of  Boston. 

4.  Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Boston. 

5.  Confederation  of  Polish  Freedom  Fight- 
ers in  USA,  Inc. 

6.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  Boston  Chapter. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Boston  Chapter,  Crest  Szczud- 
luk Vice  President. 


To  the  Editors  : 

In  terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation 
of  1966  setting  aside  nationallv  July  17-23 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week."  the  "following  In- 
formation win  be  of  Interest: 

(1)  The  so-called  "Soviet  Union"  is  NOT 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic" 
and  such  other  once  independent  states  us 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Cossakia.  Estonia, 
Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  Turkestan,  Ukraine,  and 
White  Ruthenia 

(2)  A  vast  satellite  empire  of  captives  in- 
cludes: Albania.  Bulgaria.  China  (mainland), 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary. 
North  Korea,  North  Viet  Nam.  "Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Tibet,  and  latterly.  Cuba. 

(3)  There  are  In  the  USSR  today  onlv  96 
million  Ru.ssians  as  against  their  119  million 
non-Russian  captives. 

(4)  The  Soviet  empire  contains  the  stag- 
gering total  of  820  million  people — almost 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  is 
ruled  by  an  elite,  minority  force! 

(5)  While  the  British.  French,  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the 
Soviet  empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
262,000  square  miles  and  22  millions  of  peo- 
ple. 

What  emerges  then  Is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  In  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance  of  a 
majority  by  a  minority. 

Let  us  build  "brldgee  of  understanding" 
with  the  captive  world  founded  on  mani- 
fest sympathy  for  the  silent  but  heroic 
struggle  for  freedom  being  waged  In  the  last- 
remaining  enclave  of  political  slavery  In  our 
world. 

That  "manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
ringing  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Russian  captive  world  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  Independence  in  the  In- 
terests of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on 
universal  Justice. 

New  England   Committee 

roR  Captive  Nations, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass, 

[Prom  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Times,  July  20, 
1966) 
Red   Colonialism 
To  the  Editor  or  The  Times: 

In  terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of 
1966   setting  aside   nationally  July   17-23   as 
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"Captive  NaUona  Week."  the  foUowtng  Inlor- 
matlun  will  be  of  ln',ere»t 

ill  The  so-called  Soviet  Union"  la  NOT 
RuMla  It  consists  of  a  Russian  ■republic" 
and  such  other  once-Independent  states  as 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Cossakla.  Bstonla. 
a«on?U.  Idel-Ural.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  North 
Caucasus,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  the  Ukraine 
and  White  Ruthenla. 

(2  I  A  vaat  idtelUte  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes A.bania.  Balgarla,  China  (mainland). 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany.  Hungary. 
North  Korea  NL.rth  Viet  Nam.  Poland.  Ru- 
mania   Tibet  and  Cuba 

i3.  There  are  in  the  USSR  today  only  M 
million  Kiisslanii  ns  against  their  119  million 
non-Russian  captives 

(4)  The  Soviet  empire  contains  the  iitag- 
gerln^  total  of  820  million  petpie — alTiost 
one-quarter  of  the  v/ortd's  population  luled 
by  an  elite  minority  force! 

1  5  1  By  actual  count,  there  are  126  dlfr<  rent 
and  distinct  nationalities  in  the  USSR 

i6i  While  the  BrltLsh  French.  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the 
Soviet  empire  continues  to  grow  The  C3SR 
emersred  from  World  War  II  with  a  gain  of 
262,000  square  m'.:es  with  22  mlllon  people 

What  emerges  then  la  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  In  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  domination  of 
a  majority  by  a  minority 

Let  MS  build  bridges  of  understandoig" 
with  the  captive  world  founded  on  man  fest 
sympathy  for  the  silent  but  heroic  struggle 
for  freedom  being  waged  In  the  lart-remaln- 
Ing  enclave  of  political  slavery  In  our  world 
That  manifest  sympathy"  must  entail  a 
ringing  demand  that  Moscow  accord  the  non- 
Rusai.in  captive  world  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  independence  In  the  Interests 
of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  universal 
Justice 

0«XST   SzczTTDtnc. 
Sew    England    Co<nn\Htee   for   Captive 
Sat\oni 
Boston.  Mass 


(Prom  the  Lynn  Post,  July  34.  18661 

Captive  Nattons  Week    JtrtT   17-23,   1966 
I  By  Anthony  Cama> 

America  and  a'.l  free  nations  are  con- 
fronted this  week  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  millions  of  slitves  held  In  bondage  by  the 
communistic  tyranny 

Who  can  forget  the  tragic  days  of  the 
Poenan  uprising  In  1956  when  thousands  of 
Poles  and  Hurig»rUns  were  murdered  and 
tortured  by  the  'Oppressive  forces  of  Com- 
munism^ We  m'ist  stay  alert  and  be  ever 
vigilant  because  these  are  perilous  days  for 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  The  forces  of 
red  aggression  have  brought  their  evil  Into 
every  part  of  this  globe  We  have  our 
enemies  within  ur  very  border  and  some 
have  even  been  found  In  the  highest  govern- 
ment poeltlons.  The  enemies  have  worked 
their  way  from  without  and  to  the  very  door- 
Btep  of  our  nation:  in  Cuba  we  already  have 
a  most  serious  threat  wl'h  Castro  who  has 
shown  that  he  Is  an  enemy  of  America  and 
our  American  way  of  life 

SPECIAL    MESSAGE 

Aggressively  active  In  this  nation  U  Joseph 
Mlot-Mroz.  the  fearless  president  of  the  Po- 
lish Freedom  Fighters  of  America  In  an 
Interview  with  Mr  MI  t-Mroz.  this  writer 
received  a  sped.*:  message  which  comes  from 
Dr.  Oabor  de  Bessenyey.  president,  AFABN. 
It  reads. 

"Patriotic  organizations  and  individuals 
Who  fight  on  the  front  line  of  the  antl-com- 
munlst  suuggle  must  deal  with  a  seemingly 
Uuurmoun table  obstacle— Indifference 

"Du.-lng  the  last  20  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  descent  of  the  communUt  blight  upon 
country  after  country  In  ETurope  and  .\sla. 
It  has  come  within  90  miles  of  our  shores 
Yet  the  most  urgent  warning!  of  an  Immi- 


nent danger   are  In   the   category   of   an   air 
raid  alert' 

.America  is  secoiul  to  none  In  mustering 
ai;  forces  whenever  disaster  strikes  Patriotic 
fervor  reaches  fever  pitch,  but  as  soon  as  the 
visible  crisis  llfu.  the  dense  fog  of  apathy 
descends,  Thu.  as  Cleveland  said  Is  no 
theory,  but  a  situation." 

"For  that  reason,  it  should  be  a  great 
source  of  encouragement  that  we  have  among 
us  a  ready-made  shock  troop  for  the  cold 
war.  the  so-called  Ethnic  Amerlcaru.  recent 
immigrants  with  roots  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain; Americans  of  East  German.  Ukrainian, 
Baltic,  Byelorussian,  Polish,  Caech,  Hungar- 
ian, Slovakian.  Croatian  and  Bulgarian 
origin  Among  them  we  find  no  difference 
where  Communistic  danger  is  involved.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  evUs  of 
Communism  Thousands  experienced  them 
first-hand  m  torture  chambers  and  concen- 
tration campe  They  have  an  unquenchable 
hatred  for  everything  for  which  the  Kremlin 
stands  Many  of  them  have  a  price  on  their 
heads,  their  choice  la  not  between  democracy 
and  Communism,  but  between  Western  Free- 
dom or  the  gallows 

"Other  thousands  of  our  new  fellow  citi- 
zens are  qualified  in  guerrilla  eeplonage. 
Moscow's  propaganda  double  talk  Is  an  open 
book  to  them 

"Concerning  our  own  conspicuously  un- 
successful propaganda  war,  they  are  bewild- 
ered by  the  naked  power  politics  of  so  called 
■Tltolsm'  which  sacrifices  principle  for  ex- 
pediency, and  neutralism  In  the  eyes  of  mil- 
lions our  ethnical  foundation  for  opposing 
Communism.  They  bristle  at  the  sight  of  a 
self-perpetuating  leftist  bureaucracy,  which 
is  still  the  hard  core  of  our  information  serv- 
ices, with  hundreds  of  well  fed  employees 
spreading  the  Communist  doctrine  of  co- 
e.xistence  In  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

"S.  great  many  of  these  recent  Americans 
have  fathers  and  brothers  who  were  delivered 
to  the  Red  gallows  by  Communistic  agents 
masquerading  In  American  uniforms  during 
the  denazification.  Yes  there  are  among  us 
the  eyewitneeaee  to  the  fact  that  Commu- 
nistic takeover  of  seven  Independent,  proud 
nations,  was  only  possible  because  freedom's 
leadership  was  extradited  and  slaughtered 
for  alleged  war  crimes 

"Concerning  our  own  internal  affairs,  those 
who  endured  Khr\ishchev'8  so-called  'soclaJ 
democracy  detect  the  Inflltjatlon  of  the 
same  poison  Into  our  body  politic  with  the 
precision  of  a  Oelger  counter.  The  'new' 
people  are  the  first  to  run  up  against  union 
dictatorship  and  labor  monop>oly  They 
clearly  perceive  the  canyon  between  the  free- 
dom for  which  America  stands  and  the  objec- 
tives of  our  leftist  reformers 

"Year  after  year  we  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  We«k.  In  the  second  half  of  July 
It  should  be  a  poignant  reminder  of  the 
mighty  reservoir  of  fervent  dedication  wUhln 
our  gates  " 

This  writer  believes  It  would  be  well  for 
America  to  remember  the  five  days  of  free- 
dom of  Imre  Nagy's  Freedom  Fighter  gov- 
ernment when  their  appeals  for  help  went 
unheeded  Finally  on  Nov  5.  1956.  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighter  Radio  Station 
broadcast  these  last  words 

"People  of  the  world,  listen  to  our  call. 
Help  u.s  not  with  words,  but  with  action,  with 
soldiers  and  arms  Pleise  do  not  forget  this 
wild  attack  of  Bolshevism  will  not  stop. 
You  may  be  the  next  victim  Save  us  .  . 
Our  ship  Is  sinking  The  light  vanishes. 
The  shadows  grow  darker  from  hour  to 
hour  Usten  to  our  cry  Start  moving  Ex- 
tend to  us  your  brotherly  hands  O'xl  be 
with  you  and  us'" 

Americans  know  well  what  has  become  of 
Hungary  and  Poland! 

Let  the  people  of  America  speak  I  Let  the 
great  American  eagle  rise  upward  and  be 
ready  to  strike  down  the  enemlee  of  democ- 


racy, be  ready  to  protect  and  help  the  o;^- 
pressed  and  the  enslaved  languished  In  v..t 
chains  of  tyranny.  In  the  name  of  the  n.... 
lions  of  tortured  and  executed  Innocent*,  .- 
the  name  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
fought  and  died  for  liberty  and  human  Jus- 
tice, In  the  name  of  our  Indivisible  Ameri- 
can nation,  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
unending  struggle  of  ultimate  victory  and 
freedom  of  the  Captive  Nations  I 

PBOCLAMATION 

From   the  office  of  Governor  Volpe  comes 
this  proclamation: 

"Whereas  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  circumscribed  and  denied  In  manv 
areas  of  the  world,  depriving  countless  per- 
sons   of    their    national    Independence    ar.ti 
their  Individual  liberties  of  religion,  speech 
and  communication  with   their  friends  .ind 
relatives    who    live    in    the    free    world,    and 
whereas,    the    desire    for    liberty    and    Inde- 
pendence by   the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  subjugated  nations  consti- 
tutes   a    powerful    deterrent    to    any    ambi- 
tions of  tyranlst  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war,  and   whereas,  we  of   the  United   States 
are   tJie   fortunate   Inhabitants   of  a   citadel 
of  human  freedom.     We  are  proud  that  vie 
are  giving  asylum  to  many  refugees  from  op- 
pressed countries  who  are  linked  by  family 
bond  to  many  American  citizens.     In   point 
of  fact,  we  have  beneHtted  from  their  pres- 
ence as  they  are  valued   neighbors,  and  are 
loyal  and  Industrious  members  of  our  State 
and    Nation,     and.    whereas,    our    country's 
abiding    commitment    to    the    principles    of 
Independence,   ftersonal   liberty   and    human 
dignity    makes    It    appropriate    and     proper 
that  we  manifest  to  the   people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  our  sympathies  and  prayers  for 
their    freedom    and    national    Independence. 
and   that  we  recognize  and  encourage  con- 
structive   actions    which    foster    the    growth 
and  development  of  these  rights;  now.  there- 
fore. I,  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  18  24  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  urge  all  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   to   take   cognizance   of   this   ob- 
servance. In  recognition  and  support  of  the 
Just   aspirations   of   all    people    for   national 
Independence  and  human  liberty." 

Here  are  parts  of  a  letter  sent  In  to  this 
writer  by  Joseph  Mlot  Mroz.  president  of  the 
Polish  Freedom  Fighters  of  America: 

"My  Dear  Fei.i.uw  Americans^  My  Dt.ia 
Friends  Bhothhr.-j  and  Sisters:  In  the  name 
of  the  Polish  Freedom  Fighters  in  U.S.A..  in 
the  name  of  the  .\ntl-Communlsl  Crusaders. 
I  greet  you  and  extend  to  you  my  moet  sin- 
cere best  wishes.  May  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  be  a  reminder  to  America  about  our 
rights  to  freedom!  To  our  brothers  and  si.<- 
ters  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  may  It 
be  an  assurance  that  The  day  of  freedom  'or 
our  beloved  countries  must  come  sixinl 

"Please  Remember!  That  the  cause  of  the 
Enslaved  Nations  Is  the  key  to  peace  in 
Europe  and  In  the  whole  world! 

"In  the  terms  of  the  President's  Procla- 
mation of  1966  setting  aside  nationally  July 
17  23  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  follow- 
ing Information  will  be  of  Interest: 

"(li  The  so-called  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a  Russian  'republic' 
and  such  other  once  Independent  states  as. 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Cossakla.  Estonia. 
Georgia.  Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  North 
Caucasus.  Siberia,  Turkestan  Ukraine  and 
White  Ruthenla 

"(2 1  A  vast  satellite  empire  of  captives  In- 
cludes, Albania.  Bulgaria.  China  (mainland), 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany.  Hungary. 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam.  Poland,  Ru- 
mania. Tibet  and  latterly,  Cuba. 

"Dear  brothers  and  sisters!  For  a  number 
of  years  we  have  sadly  witnessed  the  con- 
tinuous spread  of  communistic  Ideas  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  Communism  continues 
victorious  In  all  its  undertakings. 
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"In  the  orbit  of  the  enslaved  countries,  we 
find  our  dear  fatherlands.  In  spite  of  the 
unfair  treatment  given  our  countries  by  the 
diplomats  of  the  West,  we  here  In  America, 
as  well  as  our  dearly  beloved  brethren  across 
tlie  ocean,  keep  on  reminding  Americans 
about  the  great  Injvistlce  that  has  been  done 
to  us.  For  many  yeiirs  now,  the  Antl-Com- 
munlst  Freedom  Crusaders  are  calling  for 
luftice  and  with  great  faith  and  hope  are 
sirr.  lag  to  obtain  It  That  Is  why  we  are 
gathered  here  today  In  celebrating  the  Cap- 
live  Nations  Week ! 

•While  the  British,  French,  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the 
Soviet  empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  the  World  War  II  with  a  gain 
of  262.000  square  miles  with  22.000.000's  of 
people. 

"What  emerges  then  is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  In  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance 
of  a  majority  by  a  minority. 

"My  Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  United, 
we  flght  against  our  great  common  enemy — 
Communism.  We  have  a  duty  to  carry  on 
this  flght.  We  are  speaking  as  a  voice  for  all 
the  millions  of  people  who  have  been  en- 
sl.'ived  by  the  communistic  tyranny!  They 
are  pleading  to  the  Western  Countries; 
Come  and  Save  Us! 

"My  Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  Please  re- 
member, that  so  far  only  the  first  act  of 
the  World  War  h.is  been  fought.  The  flght 
continues!  It  shall  continue  until  we  gain 
victory ! 

"In  the  name  of  human  freedom,  and  Jus- 
tice: the  great  victory  over  the  evil  forces 
of  Communism  and  atheism:  the  love  and 
devotion  to  America,  land  of  the  free  and 
the  brave,  this  writer  salutes  Orest  Szxzy- 
dluk  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  Inc..  Boston  chapter;  Joseph 
Mlot-Mroz,  president  of  Polish  Freedom 
Fighters  In  V3.\.  Inc.;  Attv.  John  J.  Grlgalus 
of  the  .American  Lithuania  Council  of  Bos- 
ton: .Albert  U.  Derlan  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Independence  of  Armenia: 
Dr  Charles  K.  Nagy  of  the  Hungarian  So- 
ciety of  Boston  and  Ludvigs  O.  Relters  of  the 
American  National  League  of  Boston. 

"God  bless  America!" 


[From  the  Manchester  (NH.)   Union  Leader, 

July  18,  1966] 
Americans    Exhorted   To    Awaken   to   Peril 

AsHLA.ND — "Awake  America,"  were  the 
words  emphasized  by  speakers  here  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  opened  In  N.H.  yester- 
day About  100  persons  from  many  parts  of 
New  Hampshire  gathered  at  the  Captive 
Katl  Tns  Cemetery,  created  by  George  Ober  Jr., 
to  hear  the  words  of  persons  who  knew  the 
horrors  of  living  In  captive  nations  under 
communism. 

Exhorting  Americans  to  awake  was  Jozef 
Mlot-Mroz.  Polish  freedom  fighter  now  of 
Salem.  M.oss  .  who  spwke  from  bitter  experi- 
ence since  he  has  been  arrested  17  times  and 
spent  20  months  In  a  concentration  camp. 
He  emphasized  that  the  cause  of  the  enslaved 
nations  "is  the  key  to  peace  In  Europe  and 
the  world." 

DRrVE    TO    ASHLAND 

He  motored  to  Ashland  Sunday  after  lead- 
ing a  demonstration  before  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy In  New  York  City  Sunday  morning. 
He  towed  on  a  trailer  a  400-pound  Liberty 
beli  designed  Into  a  Captive  Nations  float. 
He  said  this  was  his  236tb  appearance  at  a 
Freedom  rally  In  the  cause  of  captive  nations. 

Dr.  Bernardo  A.  Plgueredo,  Cuban  refugee 
now  residing  in  Claremont.  warned  that  the 
Conamunlst  conspiracy  Is  out  to  destroy  the 
United  States  and  reiterated  that  It  "can  be 
defeated  where  there  Is  the  will  backed  by 
the  means."  He  termed  Cuba  a  country  In 
chaos  despite  what  Castro  says,  and  that  gov- 


ernment under  Batista  was  far  better  than 
under  Castro  Communism . 

Russell  Pond  of  Derry,  chairman  of  the  N JJ. 
division  of  the  Alliance  for  Abandoned 
American  Fighting  Men,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  assistance  for  Americans  abandoned  In 
foreign  lands. 

In  his  speech  Pond  stated  that  "civilization 
In  Ita  entirety  Is  under  attack  today  Just  as 
surely  as  If  we  could  hear  the  clash  of  arms." 

"As  I  reflect  on  the  situation  In  our  own 
country  I  wonder  If  we  are  not  in  a  sense  a 
captive  nation  too  for  certainly  the  forces  of 
Satan  have  done  their  work  well  in  this  na- 
tion," said  Pond.  "We  have  departed  far 
afleld  from  that  liberty  which  our  forefathers 
gave  us  many  times  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
lives." 

The  NJI.  chairman  continued:  "Our  own 
government  will  allow  trade  with  Communist 
nations  which  are  sworn  to  destroy  us  yet 
refuse  to  support  an  antl-communlst  nation 
like  brave  little  Rhodesia.  They  give  our 
money  away  In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  to 
fatten  the  purses  of  politicians  in  other 
countries  yet  are  unconcerned  when  the 
taxes  needed  to  do  this  cause  our  citizens 
to  sufier." 

Pond  called  on  U.S.  Reps.  James  Cleveland 
and  Oliva  Hdot  and  U.S.  Sens.  Tom  McIn- 
TYRE  and  NoRRis  Cotton  to  help  obtain  free- 
dom for  Americans  who  are  still  prisoners 
In  other  countries. 

Other  speakers  were  Judge  Leonard  Sawyer 
of  Plymouth,  representing  Gov.  John  King, 
who  read  a  proclamation  from  the  Gov.  on 
Captive  Nations  week. 

Others  were:  Norman  Weden  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  Ashland:  David  Huntley  of 
Walpole,  chairman  of  the  Young  Americana 
for  PYeedom  In  NJI.,  former  Judge  Thomas 
Pryor  who  represents  the  town  In  the  Legis- 
lature; Peter  GlUnore  of  Manchester  who 
read  a  proclamation  from  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans For  Freedom.  Mrs.  Howard  Ball  of 
Claremont,  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
committee,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Charles  Garnache  of  Lakeport,  founder  of 
the  NJI.  chapter  of  Americans  for  Conserva- 
tive Action  gave  the  Invocation.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Dustln  of  Laconla  sang  the  National  Anthem 
accompanied  on  the  organ  by  I^s.  Jean  Ober. 

Following  the  talks  a  picnic  was  held  at 
the  Ober  camps  directly  across  the  highway 
from  the  Captive  Nations  Cemetery. 
Throughout  the  program,  Ober  received  high 
praise  for  his  "dedicated  work"  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  his  community  and  In  the 
state.  He  la  Americanism  Officer  for  the 
Dupuls-Croas  Poet  American  Legion  besides 
his  work  with  the  Captive  Nations  organiza- 
tion. 

A  wreath  was  laid  at  the  Captive  Nations 
Cemetery  by  Ober,  Dr.  Plgueredo,  Victor 
Mlsek  ox  Hudson,  Hungarian,  a  worker  In  the 
Captive  Nations  cause  and  Mlot-Mroz. 

In  accordance  with  Joint  congressional 
resolution.  Public  Law  86-90,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  designated  the  third 
week  In  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" — 
"Until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world." 

In  ■view  of  the  present  war  In  'Vietnam.  It 
Is  very  apropo  that  we  remember  those 
famous  words,  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  liberty."  Unfortunately  these  captive  na- 
tions, by  Internal  subversion  or  external 
Communist  military  might,  have  fallen  and 
lost  their  Identity  as  free  nations.  God  for- 
bid that  this  would  happen  to  the  United 
States.  All  Klwanlans  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  patriots  who  so  valiantly  fought,  and 
are  still  fighting,  to  liberate  their  nations 
from  the  Communist  terror. 

In  the  mad  rush  of  ttils  changing,  turbu- 
lent wcwld  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  to  thank 
God  for  our  country  and  otir  Constitution 
and  its  guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion. 


freedom  of  the  press,  right  of  public  assembly 
and  right  to  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  memory  of  all  of  the  captive  nations 
with  their  millions  of  souls  that  yearn  for 
freedom,  and  in  order  to  remind  our  fellow 
Americans  of  their  continued  Blight,  the  In- 
ternational relations  committee  of  the  Kl- 
wanis  club  of  midtown  Tampa  planned  a 
week's  program  of  activities  In  observance 
of  "Captive  Nations  Week",  The  exhibits 
that  follow  present  the  entire  week's  activi- 
ties. 

The  observ'ance  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  we  wish  to  thank  the  Tampa 
Tribune.  Tampa  Times.  'WFLA-TV.  WLCY- 
TV.  WSUN-TV.  ■WTVT-TV.  and  radio  sta- 
tions W-FLA,  WINQ,  WDAE,  WSOL,  WALT, 
■WHBG,  WSUN  and  WLCY  for  their  wonder- 
ful cooperation  in  promoting  this  observance. 

We  feel  that  this  a  most  worthy  pi'oject 
for  Klwanlans  and  strongly  recommend  that 
It  be  made  a  project  of  Klwanls  Interna- 
tional. 

Exhibits 

1.  Announcement  of  observance  to  Di- 
vision 8  Kiwanls  Clubs  and  area's  National 
Origin  Clubs. 

2.  Letter  to  Kiwanls  club  presidents. 

3.  News  story  In  Spanish  newspaper,  La 
Gaceta,  7,  8  66." 

4.  Ne'ws  release.  7  14  66. 

5.  News  story.  Tampa  Tribune.  7   14  66. 

6.  Proclamation  Issued  bv  Tampa  Mavor 
Nick  C.  Nucclo.  7   15   66. 

7.  News  picture,  mayor  and  Hungarian 
dancers.  Tampa  Times,  7/15  66. 

8.  TV  coverage,  evening  news  program, 
WFLA-TV,  WLCY-TV,  WTVT-TV,  7   15   66. 

9.  News  picture,  mayor,  chairman  and 
Hungarian  dancers,  Tampa  Tribune.  7  16  66. 

10.  News  feature.  Hungarian  freedom 
fighter.  Joseph  Balazsl,  Tampa  Tribune, 
7,  17,66. 

11.  News  ad.  "In  Memorlam,  Romania", 
Tampa  Tribune,  7.'17  66. 

12.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  Cuba".  Tampa 
Tribune,  7/18/66. 

13.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  Cuba",  Tampa 
Times,  7/18  66. 

14.  Midtown  Tampa  Kiwanls  Club  bulletin 
announcing  captive  nations  speaker.  Col. 
John  Llndenmeyer,  7/18,66,  and  resum6  of 
speech,  7 '25/66. 

15.  TV  coverage,  WFLA-TV  evening  news 
and  WTVT-TV  civic  affairs  program, 
7/18  66. 

16.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  Poland", 
Tampa  Tribune,  7   19/66. 

17.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  Poland", 
Tampa  Times,  7  19  66 

18.  News  feature,  Cuban  freedom  fighter. 
Dr.  Isaac  Barredo,  Tampa  Tribune,  7/19/66. 

19.  News  Eld,  "In  Memorlam,  Czecho- 
slovakia", Tampa  Tribune.  7,  20  66. 

20.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  Czecho- 
slovakia", Tampa  Times,  7  20  66. 

21.  TV  coverage  WTVT-TV  civic  affairs 
program.   7/20  66. 

22.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  Hungary", 
Tampa  Tribune,  7  21   66. 

23.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam.  Hungary", 
Tampa  Times,  721/66. 

24.  News  feature,  Lithuanian  freedom 
fighter.  Dr.  Domas  Jasaltls,  Tampa  Tribune, 
7,  21.  66. 

25.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam.  East  Ger- 
many", Tampa  Tribune,  7,'22  66. 

26.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  East  Ger- 
many", Tampa  Times,   7  22  '66. 

27.  TV  coverage  WTVT-TV  civic  affairs 
program,  7/22/66. 

28.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  China", 
Tampa  Tribune,  7  23  '66. 

29.  News  ad,  "In  Memorlam,  China", 
Tampa  Times,  7/23  66. 

30.  TV  coverage,  WTLA-TV,  12:30-1:00 
p.m.,  "History  In  the  Making",  7'24/66. 

31.  TV  coverage,  letter  to  stations  WFLA- 
TV,  -WLCY-TV,  WSUN-TV  and  'WTVT-TV, 
7/14/66. 
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33.  TV  slides  used  with  dally  spot  an- 
nouncemenu  WFLA-TV.  WLCY-TV.  WSUN - 
TV,  WTVT-TV 

33.  Rtuiio  coverage  and  letter  to  radio 
staUoa«.  7   14  66 

(From  La  Oaceta,  Tampa,  Fla  ,  July  8.  1966; 

SKMAM.4     DB     las     NaCIOKKS     CtVTV/AS 

SI  Comlt^  de  Relaclones  Internaclonales 
del  Klwanls  Club  de  Mldtown  Tampa,  esta 
pl&ne&ndo  un  "Dla  de  las  Naclones  CauU%'aa" 
que  se  celebrarft  en  este  me«,  julio. 

De  acuerdo  con  una  Reaoluclbn  Conjunta 
Congrealonai.  Ley  Publlca  86-90,  el  Presldente 
de  loa  Estados  Unldoa  deslgnd  ia  tercera  se- 
m&na  de  Julio  como  '  Semana  de  iaa  Naclonea 
Cautivas"  basta  "ei  Uempo  en  que  la  llbertad 
y  la  Independencla  sean  lo^adas  para  todas 
las  Daclones  cautlvas  de!  mundo  " 

La  Proclama  Prealdenclal  dice  tambl^n  que 
ea  el  prop<!ialto  fundamental  y  la  ln'^encl6n 
del  goblerno  de  \o»  Estadoe  Dnldoe  de  Amer- 
ica reconocer  y  alentar  acclonea  conatrucUvaa 
que  patroctnen  el  deearroUo  y  creclmlento 
de  la  Independencla  naclonal  y  la  llbertad 
humana. 

Michael  J  Mlkl&s  ea  el  preaidente  (Chair- 
man) del  Comlt^  de  Relaclonea  Intema- 
ctonales  del   Mldtown  Tampa  Klwanls  Club 

El  'Dla  de  las  Naclonea  Cautlvaa"  »e  cele- 
brara  e!  23  o  el  30  de  juUo  en  esta  cludad. 

RTLKASE       THt-RSDAT       JTTLT      14.      1966 

Michael  Miic:AS  Chairman  of  The  Inter- 
national R^-latloris  Committee  of  the  Mld- 
town Tampa  Klwanls  Club,  announced  that 
the  Klwanls  Clubs  of  Division  8  will  sponsor 
a  week  of  observance  during  July  17-23, 
In  memory  of  those  Captive  Nations  w.ilch 
have  lost  their  feeedom  among  which  are 
China,  Rumania.  Poland,  Czechoalovakla, 
Hungary  East  Germany,  and  Cuba  It  la 
these  and  all  other  brave  nations  living 
under  the  complete  tyranny  of  the  Com- 
munist Ideology  that  are  being  remembered. 
In  accordance  with  a  Joint  CongreaBlonal 
Resolution,  Public  Law  86-90,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  designates  the  third 
week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week" — 
"Until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence ehai;  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  Captive  Nations  of  the  World." 

The  Presidents  Proclamation  further 
statss  that  it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  intention  of  the  Oovernment  and 
peoples  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  recognize  and  encoursg*  constructive  eu:- 
tlons  whUh  foster  the  growth  and  deve  op- 
m«nt  of  national  independence  and  human 
freedom  "' 

In  view  of  the  present  war  In  Viet  Sam. 
Mr  Mlklas  stated  that  it  U  very  apropos  to 
remember  those  famous  words,  "eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty  "  Unfortu- 
nately, these  Captive  Nations,  by  Internal 
subversion  and  external  Communist  mili- 
tary might  have  fallen  and  lost  their  Iden- 
tity as  free  nations  Ood  forbid  that  his 
would  happen  to  the  United  States  All 
Klwanlans  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  patr  ota 
who  so  valiantly  fought  and  are  still  ftfht- 
Ing,  to  llt>erate  their  nations  from  the  C<im- 
muntst  terror 

Mr  Mlklas  observed  that.  In  the  read  rush 
of  this  changing  turbulent  world  •<  are  so 
apt  to  forget  to  thank  Ood  for  our  Country 
and  our  Constitution  and  Its  g\iarante««  of 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press 
right  of  public  assembly  and  right  to  pur- 
suit of  happiness 

It  Is  the  hope  of  all  Americans  that  these 
refugees  from  the  devasut«d  countries  wiu 
someday  be  able  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  with  their  own  families,  their  own 
customs  and  their  own  traditions  and  ways 
of  life,  that  truly  these  CapUve  Nations 
may  once  again  know  the  freedom  they  once 
•n}oy*d. 


October  5,  1966   I   ^.^^fe^r  5,  1966 


The  activities  of  Captive  Nations  Week" 
will  be  Inaugurated  at  ttie  City  Hail  at  10 
ajD  on  Friday  when  Mayor  Nick  Nucclo  will 
Issue  a  Proclamation  declaring  the  week  of 
July  17-23  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  foe 
the  City  of  Tampa  At  that  time  In  the 
park  neit  to  City  Hall,  Hungarian  folk 
dances  will  be  performed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Dance  Group  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment in  colorful  native  coetumee  under 
the  direction  of  Mr*.  Ida  Lago. 

[PVom  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribune.  July   14. 

19661 
Poi  K   Dan<tess   To   Kick   Off  Captivi   Wczx 

Hungarian  folk  dancers  will  kick  off  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  activities  at  City  HaU 
tomorrow 

The  group  will  perform  In  the  park  next 
to  City  Hall  at  10  a  m  as  Mayor  Nick  Nuc- 
clos  endorsement  is  added  to  the  Congres- 
sional resolution  designating  July  17  33  as 
Captive  Nations  Week 

The  Klwanls  Clubs  of  Division  8  will  spon- 
sor a  week  of  observance  In  memory  of  na- 
tions under  the  Communist  Ideology  ac- 
cording to  Michael  Mlklas,  chairman  of  the 
international  relations  commltee  of  the  Mld- 
town Tampa  Klwanls  Club 

"Unfortunately,"  says  Mlklas,  "these  cap- 
tive nations,  by  Internal  subversion  and  ex- 
ternal Communist  military  might,  have 
fallen  and  lost  their  Identity  as  free  nations 

"God  forbid  that  this  would  happen  to 
the  United  SUtes  AH  Klwanlans  pay  tribute 
to  the  brave  patrlou  who  sti  vallaatly  fought, 
and  are  sUll  fighting,  to  liberate  their  na- 
tions from  the  Communist  terror  " 

P»C>f  UM4TTON,     CTTT     OF    TaMP* 

Whereas,  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1969  (73  Stat  213).  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
t43  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year  designat- 
ing the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom 
and  Justice:   and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
areas  In  the  world,   and 

Whereafl,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
«n  abldloK  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
Independence  personal  liberty,  and  human 
dignity:   and 

Whereas,  it  remains  a  fundamental  pxir- 
poee  and  Intention  of  the  Oovernment  and 
people  .f  the  United  Statee  of  America  to 
reco«rnlze  and  encx>urage  constructive  ac- 
tions which  f'.>ater  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  national  Independence  and  human 
.'reedom, 

Nr>w  therefore,  I  Nick  Nucclo,  by  virtue  of 
the  autliorUy  vested  In  me  as  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Tampa,  do  hereby  designate  the  week 
beginning  July  17.  1966.  as  -CapUve  Nations 
Week" 

Further,  I  invite  the  people  of  this  City 
to  otjserve  this  week  with  appropriate  cere, 
monies  and  activities,  and  urge  them  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Tampa  to  be  afJlxed.  at  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida. thU  day  of  July    1966 

Nick  Nuct;io, 

Mayor 

TV    COVMUOa.    F«I»AT,    JtTLT     15,    1966 

"Captive  Nations"  week  proclamation  be- 
ing signed  by  Tampa  Mayor  Nick  C  Nucclo 
and  a  performance  of  Hungarian  folk  dances 
by  an  International  dance  group  was  covered 
by  the  following  stations:  WFLj\-TV,  WLCY- 
TV   WTVT  TV 


All  three  stations  showed  the  fllm  on  their 
6.00  p  m.  news  programs, 

I  Prom    the  Tampa    iFla)    Tribune,  July   16 
19661 

HtNGAHUN  Folk  Dancbs  Enliven  Capti\i 
Day  in  Matur's  OmcE 
The  vividly  coetumed  Palma  Cela  Pee  Wees 
of  the  City  Recreation  Department  performed 
Hungarian  folk  dances  yesterday  In  the 
mayor's  office  to  kick  off  Mayor  Nucclo's  en- 
dorsement of  national  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  sponsored  by  the  Klwanls  Clubs  of 
Division  8  The  week's  observance,  fri  m 
July  17  through  the  23,  Is  In  memory  of  those 
nations  whlcn  have  lost  their  freedom  Sev- 
eral representatives  of  these  nations  were  on 
hand  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  proclan,  i- 
tlon  by  the  mayor  and  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ment.  Here  dancers  Peggy  Russell,  Keith 
Robins,  June  Clark,  Clifford  Randolph,  Kar.n 
Leslie  and  Buddy  Farrar  perform  folk  daiues 
as  the  mayor  and  Michael  Mlklas,  chairman 
of  the  Klwams  Club  Committee,  watch 

(From  the  Tampa  (Fla  )  Tribune, 
July  17,  19661 
CotrpLt  Lxrr  Evebything  To  Escape 
Communist  Yok* 
(By  Eleanor  Porter i 
Joseph  Balazsl  and  wife,  Kllzabeth,  were  in 
the   mayor's    office   Friday   watching   danrers 
from    the   city's   recreation   department   per- 
forming Hungarian  folk  dances  to  mark  .Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Week  In  Tampa  which 
begins  Monday 

For  the  Balazsis,  who  came  to  Seffner  in 
1960  from  a  refugee  camp  In  Austria,  t!;e 
week's  observance  in  memory  of  nations  un- 
der the  Communist  Ideology  Is  a  personal 
thing. 

Joseph  and  Elizabeth  lived  in  a  town  in 
Somogy  Province.  Hungary,  where  they  en- 
Joyed  a  comfortable  life.  He  was  a  buslnes,? 
man  and  a  lay  teacher  in  the  Catholic  Yi  :;-..*•. 
Organization  which  strongly  opposed  Com- 
munism 

"It  was  two  days  before  Easter  In  1945  when 
I  answered  a  knfx:k  at  our  Aoot  shortly  be- 
fore midnight.     Jcaeeph  began  their  story 

"My  Parish  priest  advised  me  that  the  Um- 
slans  would  overrun  our  village  before  s:::.- 
rlse  and  that  we  should  try  to  flee  into 
.Austria 

"Knowing  that  the  Communist  would 
either  kill  me  or  send  me  to  a  labor  camp  m 
Siberia  because  of  my  antl-Communlst  te.iw'i- 
Ing,  my  wife  and  I  quickly  decided  to  le.i-.e 
our  store,  home  and  all  possessions  and  run 
for  our  lives  to  the  Austrian  border 

"As  we  traveled  we  watched  the  artillery 
fire  overhead,  we  were  caught  bftween  the 
Russian  and  the  Germ.in  lines. 

"Planes  flew  overhead  and  sprayed  bullets 
along  the  road  We  hid  In  ditches  trying  to 
dodge  the  bullets 

"We  were  scared;  we  were  leaving  our  fam- 
ily, friends  and  home  for  a  future  we  were 
not  able  to  Imagine. 

"Finally  we  reached  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican zone  near  the  Tyrolean  mountains  We 
were  placed  In  a  refugee  camp  at  Karnten, 
Austria,  along  with  many  strangers  fn.Ti 
various  countries  who  like  us,  wtre  Rf<.:.c 
from  the  Communists 

"Even  some  Russians  were  among  the 
refugees 

"It  was  a  strange  existence  for  us  We 
lived  in  barracks  with  as  many  p,s  40  other 
men,  women  and  children  T^ere  was  no  pri- 
vacy and  not  much  protection  from  the  c'M 
"This  refugee  camp  became  our  home  f-r 
the  next  five  and  one-half  years.  The  :».«: 
ray  of  hope  of  returning  to  Hungary  was 
gone  We  often  wondered  If  we  had  made 
the  right  decision 

"Then  one  day  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  brother  back  in  Hungary  and  he  said  'To'J 


should   thank  Ood   you  had   the  good  sense 
to  leave  when  you  did." 

All  this  time  the  churches  were  working 
trying  to  place  the  refugees, 

•The  NaUonal  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence took  our  application  and  we  were  told 
that  they  had  found  a  sponsor  for  us  In 
America. 

In  September  of  1950  we  came  to  America 
through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  then 
to  Tampa  by  train. 

■It  wa-s  then  that  we  first  met  our  sponsor, 
Wayne  Thomas  (Tampa  biuilnessman) .  who 
has  been  a  storybook  Godfather  to  us. 

"Since  our  arrival  16  years  ago  I  have  been 
a  handyman,  gardener  and  now  have  an  egg 
farm, 

■We  have  a  wonderful  life.  We  cannot 
express  our  appreciation  or  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Thomas.  We  never  dreamed  we  would  be  so 
fortunate  to  live  In  America  under  such 
wonderful  conditions." 

Citizenship  came  for  the  Balazsis  In  1955. 

[From   the   Tampa    (Fla  i    Tribune,  July   18 

19661 

This  Is  Captivb  Nations  Week— In 

Memoriam:    CrBA 

Your  next  door  neighbor,  a.  former  land  of 

gaiety  and  laughter  has  become  a  CommunUt 

satellite.     Concentration   camps   are   filled 

people  disappear— and  the  cry  of  anguish  Is 
heard  long  in  the  night,  V/e  are  a  Captive 
Nation. 

Published   In   the  Interest   of   freedom  by 
Mldtown  Tampa  Klwanls  Club, 
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current   books— The   Kremlin-Target   USA 
The  Naked  Communist,  and  The  Communist 
Revolution  In  Asia. 
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TV  Coverage,  Monday,  July  18,  1966 
WTT.A-TV:  News  coverage  of  Col,  John 
Llndenmeyer,  speaker  on  "The  Captive 
Nations"  at  the  noon  meeting,  Mldtown 
Tampa  Klwanls  Club.  This  was  shown  on 
the  6100  P.M.  and  UiOO  P.M,  news  programs 
WTVT-TV:  Tampa  Bay  Topics,  1:25-1:30 
P.M. 

Civic  affairs  program,  discussion  of  "Cap- 
tive Nations"  by  Michael  J.  Mlklas  with 
guest,  Cuban  freedom  fighter,  Dr,  Alfred 
Flgueroa. 

[Prom  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribune,  July   19 

1966) 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week — 

In  Memobiam:    Poland 

The  Communists  annihilated  our  army— 

25,000    officers    alone    In    the    Katvn    Forest 

They  ravished  our  women.     They  spoiled  our 

land.     Communism     has     made     Poland     a 

Captive  Nation. 

Published   In   the   interest   of   freedom   by 
Mldtown  Tampa  Klwanls  Club. 


KrwANis  Clvb  or  Midtown  Tampa. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

(The  youngest  club  In  division  eight,  Flori- 
da district.  Monday,  Julv  25,  1966.  Sheraton 
Tampa  Fountain  Court  » 

"My  peace  I  give  to  you" — John  14:27. 

Program  thi.s  week:  Tlie  International  Re- 
lations Committee  will  present  this  week's 
program  In  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Chairman  Mike  Mlklas  will  bring  us 
Co!  John  Llndenmeyer.  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  the  Unlversltv  of  Tampa,  and  an 
eipert  on  Foreign  Relations 

'  I 

KiWANis  Club  of  Midtown  Tampa, 

Tampa,  Fla. 

(The  youngest  club  in  Division  Eight.  Flor- 
ida District,  Monday,  July  18,  1966,  Sheraton 
Tampa  Fountain  Court.) 

'Now  he  that  planteth  and  he  that 
watereth  are  one;  and  every  man  shall  re- 
ceive his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
labour." — I  Corinthians  3:  8. 

Program  last  week:  Due  to  the  observance 
o:  Captive  Nations  Week,  our  International 
Helatlons  Committee  took  over  our  program 
and  our  speaker  was  Col.  John  Llndenmeyer,' 
r&AP  (Ret  )      Professor  of  lolltlcal  Science! 
university   of   Tampa.      He    traced    the   con- 
cepts of  what  constitutes  a  "Nation-State." 
»nd  explained  how  various  nations  have  lost 
•ietr  independence,  starting  with  the  group 
■Atm  over  by  the  Commiinlsts  In  1920,     No 
■res  than  28  countries  h.ive  been  taken  over 
since  World  War  II      There  are  200  million 
pwple  In  these  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
Hone,  and   In   all,   over   900   million   people, 
•  one  third  of  the  world's  population.    Our 
speaker  gave  various  definitions  of  the  politi- 
cs, aspects  involved,  as  n  common  basis  is 
aiwded  to  orient  one's  thinking  about  this 
P'obiem    He  cited  several  recent  Issues  of  the 
'  -.sGREssioNAL  RECORD,  in  whlch  soms  Mem- 
:xrs  of  Congress  described  the  situation,   Un- 
"nunately,  no  one  seems  to  come  up  with 
^J  concrete    .solution,    but    rather   confine 
•^mselves    to    phlla-^ophlcal    lamentations. 
"•th  the  passage  of  time,  from  one  decade  to 
•^*  next,   the   position   of   the   "free  world" 
'Fpears     to     become     weaker     rather    than 
stronger,  in  connection  with  these  masses  of 
'Slaved     people.     He    recommended     three 
CXII 1596— Part   19 


IProm  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  Julv  19 
19661 

Former  Havana  UmvERsrrT  PRoressoRi  Refu- 
gee Says  "COMMtmisM  Doesn't  Belong  in 
Cuba" 

(By  Vernon  Barchard) 

Dr.  Isaac  Gonzalez  Barredo  and  his  famUy 
Uve  here  but  Cuba  is  stlU  their  home. 

His  homeland  U  among  the  Communist- 
held  nations  saluted  during  Tampa's  cur- 
rent observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  middle-aged  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  economics  at  the  University 
of  Havana  left  hla  homeland  aboard  the  last 
commercial  flight  to  leave  Cuba  in  1960 

"I  had  two  American  dollars  In  my  pocket 
when   we   landed  In   Tampa,"   savs   Barredo 

'3rL^°^'^^^  ^^"^  "^^™  ^°  "«•  I  was  making 
$3,000  a  month  In  Cuba  but  I  would  have 
painted  houses  here  to  keep  my  children 
from  being  raised  as  Communists." 

Barredo's  three  sons,  ages  18,  8  and  7  vears, 
have  grown  up  In  the  United  States  but  he 
still  hopes  that  he  or  hla  eons  will  some  day 
return  to  their  Cuba. 

He  worked  for  three  years  with  an  account- 
ing firm  here  and  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  comptroller  and  cost  accountant  for 
Dlscountland  Inc. 

A  soft-spoken  man  with  graying  hair  Bar- 
redo  says  he  still  has  hope  that  Communism 
will  be  thrown  out  of  Cuba  and  asks  that 
Cubans  be  given  a  free  hand  to  flght  Castro 
"Today  the  authorities  of  this  great  nation 
have  tied  our  hands,  preventing  us  from 
throwing  out  those  who  would  enslave  our 
homeland,"  says  Barredo. 

"Give  us  'free  hands'  In  order  to  carrv  out 
our  supreme  and  eacred  duty  to  free  Cuba 
by  ourselves." 

He  believes  only  a  small  militant  corps  are 
true  Communists  In  Cuba  and  that  these 
^^"S/f.^fT^***  "**  remaining  population. 
With  all  their  Indoctrination,  It  is  still  the 
young  ones  who  are  leaving  Cuba  Those 
who  were  10  or  H  years  old  during  the  rev- 
olution and  have  received  their  Indoctrina- 
tion they're  still  leaving  Cuba,  It  Isn't 
working,"  says  Barredo  proudly. 

"Communism    doesn't    belong    in    Cuba 
You   can't  be  a  Communist  and  Cuban  at 
the  same  time.     If  Castro  were  ever  to  reallv 
open  the  doors,  he'd  be  all  alone  with  about 
7,000  of  his  followers. 

"The  Cuban  people  have  never  liked  Com- 
munism but  when  Batista  and  his  dictator- 
ship fell,  the  entire  system  of  authority  fell 
apart  and  Castro  was  all  that  was  left. 

"We  have  a  Joke  about  his  revolution  He 
lied  to  the  people.     He  said,  'Our  revolution 


Is  so  new  it's  as  green  as  a  palm  tree  '  We 
say  It  was  green  like  a  watermelon.  Beauti- 
ful, pure,  fresh  green  on  the  outside  and  red 
on  the  inside." 

[Prom   the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune    July  20 
1966] 
This  Is  Captive  Katio.vs  Week— In 
ME.MORIAM:    Czechoslovakia 
The    murder    of    Jan    Masaryk    cries    out 
against  the  captivity  of  Czechoslovakia    This 
foul   deed   was   the  final   step    in   the   Com- 
munist infiltration  and  takeover  that  made 
o  °K,?K^  Czechoslovakia  a  Captive  Nation. 
Published   in   the   interest  of   freedom    by 
Mldtown   Tampa  Klwanls  Club. 

[From   the   Tampa    (Fla.)    Times.    Julv   20 

1966] 

This   Is   Captive   Natio.vs   Week— in 

Memoriam  :    Czechoslovakia 

The    murder    of    Jan    Masarvk    cries    out 

aga  nst  the  captivity  of  Czechoslovakia    This 

foul   deed   was   the   final   step   in   the   Com- 

inunist  infiltration  and  takeover  that  made 

democratic  Czechoslovakia  a  Captive  Nation 

i^lTrl"''^^   '°   '^"   '"'"^^^  of'^freedom   by 
Mldtown   Tampa  Klwanls  Club. 

TV  Coverage,  Wednesday,  July  20    1966 

IsTpIl^^      Tampa     Bay     topics.'     1:25- 

Civic  affairs  program,  discussion  of  "Can- 
t.ve  Nations"  by  Michael  J.  Mlklas  with 
Mrlz'    ""''^^^'^^    freedom    fighter,    Joseph 

[From  the  Tampa    (FhT)    Tribune,  Julv  21 

1966J 

This   Is   Captive    Nations   Week— In 

Memoriam:   Hungary 

Our    beloved    Cardinal    Mindszenty    took 

refuge  in   the  United  States  Embaiy      He 

has  been  there  for  18  years,     WhoSs  hlf 

^f^r        ^  *^°°'^  fi''™  against  Communist 

Pubnlh  V"^''  l"'^^"^-  ^  ^  C^P^'ve  Nation 

Published   m   the  interest  of  freedom   bv 

Mldtown  Tampa  Klwanls  Club,    ''^^°°'^  ^^ 

[Prom   the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Tribune    Julv  21 

19661 

Packages  Prom  United  States  Keep 

Lithuanun  Out  of  Siberia 

I  By  Vernon  Barchard ) 

Dr     Domas    Jasaitis    and    his    wife    Sofila 

send  packages  to  Lithuania  supporting  a  relf 

tive    Who    lost    the    right    to    work    as    an 

LuraLf  ^^^  ^^^P'^-  •"   ^^^^r  --eLnd^. 

Lithuania  is  one  of  the  Communist  heirt 

nations  saluted   this  week  In  Xrvin^e  if 

Captive  Nations  Week.  "^'cr^ance  of 

1,  ^«^!.^?'^*°'■■^  sister-ln-law  spent  II  years 
i,;.^  ^fZ^^""^  ^^^"  ^  conviction  as  an  en- 
emy of  the  people.     When  released  she  was 

hri^irighr^^°^-°^'^^'--^^^''^'o:: 

ovl^' **^°n'Ji.^^^  P^"'^^^'  "^^'^^  ^°«t  the  couple 

U  a  sth.T  ^"'^^'  '^'  ^'°"''l  ^^^'  l^^^n  sent 
to  a  biberlan  camp 

Lithuania  is  still  very  much  a  part  of  the 
es-year-old  State  Tuberculosis  Hosplui 
physician's  life.  Books,  paintings  and  a  flag 
from  Lithuania  In  their  home  keep  men^oriel 
alive  for  the  couple,  "lemories 

The  doctor  himself  is  no  straneer  to 
prisons.  In  1940  he  was  arrested  along  with 
over  4,0C0  leading  citizens  and  Imprisoned 
by  the  Bolsheviks.  i^^i^onea 

•T^^oi^''*%wl'"'^°'"™""^^*'"  ^^5"^  the  doctor, 
mats  all  the  reason  they  needed." 

In  1944  the  Germans  Imprisoned  him 
again  but  soon  decided  he  could  serve  them 
better  In  Germany. 

After  the  war  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Lithuanian  Red  Cross  administering  aid  to 
fellow  refugees. 
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A  grandfather  six  Umea  nov,  he  t«UA  of 
meeting  hlB  wife  while  studying  medicine 
during  the  208  tn  Berlin 

"She  met  me.  captivated  me  and  now  we 
40  years  married." 

She  shared  bU  bard  times  with  blm  and 
tells  of  coming  h.me  from  work  In  a  factory 
to  And  him  crying  after  they  came  to  America 
In  1950 

"I  was  an  old  man  already  and  had  spoken 
•even  language*  but  I  could  not  learn 
KngU&h.  ■    explains    the    dix^tor  My    wife 

waa  making  straw  hats  and  eyei<;<iasefl 
fr&mes  (or  a  living  and  I  couldn't  work  at  my 
profeaalon  until  I  master  the  language  Af- 
ter a  few  month*  I  (e«l  my  brain  begin  to 
click  • 

The  sulTertng  of  his  captive  fellow  citizens 
In  Lithuania  still  drlvea  Dr  Jasaltls  He 
pointed  out  a  passage  from  a  prayer  book 
written  by  four  young  Catholic  girls  while 
in  a  Siberian  prlacn  as  symbolic  of  his  coun- 
try's suflering. 

"Mary,  save  the  land  woven  with  blood 
and  tears,  with  self -sac rlQcv,  resolutions  and 
love 

"Mary  awaken  tn  our  breasts  the  strength 
of  giants  Preserve  the  pure  spirit  of  our 
nation,  cherished  by  our  forefathers  through 
the  ages. 

"llai^.  enlighten  thoa«  who  have  wan- 
dered astray.  Intercede  for  the  souls  of  the 
freedom  -  flgh  tiers 

"Raise  up  our  holy  Lithuania  that  it  may 
radiate  and  shine  like  a  splendid  star  to 
glorify  you  and  your  Son  s  boundless  mercy 
and  loTe.    Amen." 

[Prom    the    Ttunpa     iPla  )     Times,    July    22, 

19661 

This  Is  C*pnv«   N.^tions   Wkxk — I.v   .rfiajo- 

aiAM    Eajbt  Okru.int 

The  Communists  as  usual  broke  the  Treaty 
Bast  Germany  also  became  a  Captive  Na- 
tion They  built  The  Wall  Many  of  our 
people  Jumping  the  wall  to  fr««dom  ww« 
killed     They  would  rather  be  Dead  than  Bed 

Published  In  the  Interest  of  freedom  by 
Mldtown  Tampa  Klwanls  Club, 

TV  CovraLAQE.  I'anjAT.  Jm.T  22,  19M 
WTVT-TV"     Tampa   Bay    topics.    1  25-1  30 
PJnf 

Civic  aJIalrs  program,  dlscufslon  of  "Cap- 
tive Nations"  by  Michael  J  Mlkla.<i  with  guest, 
Lithuanian  freedom  flghter,  E>r  Domas  Jas- 
altls 

I  Prom  the  Tampa  (  Pla  i  Tribune, 

July  23.  19661 

This  Is  C*jttv«  Nations   Wkxk — In   Msmo- 

KiAM    China 

We  were  told  that  they  were  agrarian  re- 
formers but  they  stole  the  land  from  our 
farmers  They  slaughtered  the  patriots  Mil- 
lions are  dead  from  starvation  China  truly 
Is  a  Captive  Nation  because  it  is  a  Communist 
Nation 

Published  In  the  interest  of  freedom  by 
Mldtown  Tampa  Klwanls  Club 

TV    COVXXAGB 

Sunday.  July  24,  1966 
WPLA  TV      12  30-1  00    p.m.,    "History    In 

the  Making  ' 

International  affairs  news  analysis  program 
with  panel  discussion  of  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  by  panelists.  Prof  Carlos  Weyman, 
Col.  John  Llndeomeyer  and  Michael  J   Mlklas 

TV  CovniAcl 

WfT.A-TV  WLCY-TV.  WSUN-TV.  WTVT- 
TV  Each  day  during  the  week  the  stations 
used  a  slide  of  the  captive  nation  being  re- 
membered )r.  that  day  with  accompanying 
10-  and  20-8econd  spot  announcements 

Sunday     Rumania. 

Monday     Cuba. 


Tuesday     Poland 
Wednesday     Czechoslovakia. 
Thursday     Hungary. 
Friday     East  Germany 
Saturday     China. 

Rasio  Covxaacs 

WFLA.  WINQ,  WDAE.  WSOL.  WALT, 
WHBO.  WSUN,  WLCY  Each  day  during  the 
week  the  stations  presented  30-second  spot 
announcements  about  the  nation  being  re- 
membered that  day. 

Sunday     Rumania. 

Monday:    Cuba 

Tuesday .   Poland 

Wednesday     Czechoslovakia. 

Thursday      Hungary 

Friday     Kast  Germany 

Saturday     China. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEX-^RE- 
PRINTING  OF  SPEECHES 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  at  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washlnxtcn,  DC.  20036, 
the  1966  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance was  a  pheuumenal  success  With 
the  aid  of  mtmber  bodies,  such  as  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  Interested  groups,  the  chairman 
of  NCNC.  Dr  Lev  E  IXibrlanslcy,  who  is 
also  professor  of  economics  at  George- 
town University,  has  undertaken  the 
compiling  and  editing  of  selected  observ- 
ance Items  to  provide  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  week's  activities. 

It  Ls  intended  that  all  of  the  addresses 
on  the  1966  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance which  were  delivered  and  pub- 
lished In  the  CoNCRKssio.vAL  Record  prior 
to,  durtnK,  and  since  the  week  be  re- 
printed If  any  Member  objects  to  the 
reprinting  of  hLs  remarks.  It  Is  requested 
that  he  contact  Mr.  Raymond  F  Noyes, 
Congressional  Record  clerk,  njom  H-112 
m  Uie  Capitol,  within  the  next  week. 
This  announcement  Is  tx-lng  made  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  rules  of  reprint- 
ing remarks  from  the  Record 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
If  there  Ls  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p  m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  October  6,  1966 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senat*  October  5,  1966 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
postmasters: 

Stanley  B  Gregory.  Wilton.  Conn.,  In  place 
if  R  J  Brereton.  retired 

Warren  M  Bloomberg.  Baltimore,  Md  .  In 
place  of  W  P  Laukaltls.  retired 

Prank  W  PosUen.  Garfield.  Minn  ,  In  place 
>f  C!    E    K'«-he    deceased 

OeorKe  H  Patterson  Braymer,  Mo  ,  In  place 
of  L  B  Klncald.  retired 

George  P  Carpenter.  Charlotte,  NC.  In 
place   if  B  H  Thomafl.  resigned 

Robert  P.  El>enal.  W'xxlburn,  Oreg .  In 
place  of  P.  A,  Mills,  reUred, 


Charles  F.  Sutton.  Newtown.  Pa  ,  In  plac< 
of  R    S    Burns,  deceased 

James  R.  Bennett.  Blackstock.  S.C.,  in 
place  of  K  M  Kennedy,  retired. 

Essie  M  Eler.  Hickory  Grove,  S.C.  in  place 
of  B   H.  Maybln.  retired. 

Juanlta  A.  Tutlle.  Cralgavllle,  Va.,  In  pUc« 
of  M.  T  Daniel,  retired. 

Lawrence  T  Murphy,  Elma.  Wash.,  In  plice 
of  J  P.  LAdiey.  retired 

Donald  C  Arnaud.  Zenith,  Wash.,  In  plac« 
of  L.  B  Kelly,  resigned. 

Lorelda  F.  Hedger,  Charmco,  W  Va.,  in 
place  of  J  E.  Forbes,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeoNK.SDAY,  OCTt)HER  5,  \{W)C) 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G   Latch 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth. — Psalm  121:  2 

.Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  himibly 
pray  that  we  may  always  be  a  people 
mindful  of  Thy  favor,  eager  to  do  Thy 
will,  and  glad  to  be  of  service  to  ou.- 
fellow  man 

Save  us  from  discord  and  discrimina- 
tion, from  pride  and  prejudice,  from  vm- 
dictiveness  and  violence,  and  lead  us  int* 
the  glorious  liberty  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  and  who  walk  in  the 
way  of  Thy  commandments. 

Give  us  wisdom  to  know  Thy  will,  and 
the  strength  to  do  it  F^U  us  all  with  ih" 
love  of  truth  and  righteousnese  and  t;ooc 
will,  that  we  may  be  a  blessing  to  ou.- 
Nation  and  in  turn  our  Nation  be  a  bless- 
ing to  our  world.  In  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's name  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message   from   the  Senate  by  M.' 

Arrln^'ton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  withou; 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJB  5912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tates of  certain  former  members  of  the  US 
Navy  Band:  and 

H  R.  9916  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  tJnltei 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appolnimtnt 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  .'Vcad- 
emlea.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  al.  o  announced  ttiat  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  arnendnient^ 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  :> 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR  1511  An  act  to  provide  for  contin'Jf<l 
progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty;  and 

H  R  16646  An  act  to  amend  tlt:e  10 
CTnlted  Slates  Code  to  authorize  the  award 
of  exemplary  rehabilitation  certlfic-.ites  t* 
certain  Individuals  after  conslderins  the:: 
character  and  conduct  in  civilian  ]i'e  afwr 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  .\rmed  Fotc» 
and  f  ir  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title; 

S  3433.  An  act  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense 
to  steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
t.^Ke  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

Th.e  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
nuu<.>e  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8126 '  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimimi  wage  law  to 
pro'.lde  broader  coverage.  Improved 
stanciards  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time compensation  protection,  and  im- 
proved means  of  enforcement." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Ls 
requested ; 

S  3834  An  act  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
iitle  10,  Unlt^Kl  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Department  of 
Defeiise;  and 

SJ  Res  197.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
we  iiuthority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
:;ot  exceeding  30  yciu-s.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 
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this  inflationary  trend  that  is  decreasing 
his  buying  iwwer. 


SACRIFICE  FOR  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mou,<^  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•-he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tex.i.-.-.' 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

.Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we 
.-.ave  not  declared  war  in  Vietnam,  few 
«auia  argue  the  point  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war.  And  wartime  is  the 
time  for  discipline.  One  of  the  greatest 
p.'-oblems  facing  our  country  today  is 
i.ifiation,  and  this  problem  will  increase 
as  we  try  to  fight  a  war  in  Asia  and  at 
the  same  time  attempt  to  take  care  of 
everyone  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
t.hrough  a  multitude  of  giveaway  pro- 
grams Ehirtng  the  World  Wars,  •we  ex- 
pended great  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
»in.  Everyone  realized  that  it  was 
neces,sary  to  sacrifice  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security.  Some  inflaticHi  oc- 
ciarred.  but  it  was  held  to  a  minimum  by 
shelving  the  giveaway  pro-ams. 

I  have  consistently  backed  the  war 
"■Sort  in  Vietnam  as  a  necessary  part  of 
■'he  American  tradition  of  liberty  and 
^r.dependence.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
-ave  also  consistently  voted  against  do- 
Jooder  legislation  that  we  presently  can- 
:'.ot  afford.  Rich  and  poor  alike  must 
s^d  together  and  be  happy  with  what 
»e  have  for  the  moment.  Otherwise  the 
:nf!ationary  trend  of  the  war  is  going  to 
wntinue,  and  the  price  of  groceries  is 
solng  to  continue  to  soar.  I  feel  that  I 
»ffl  doing  all  that  I  can  in  opposing  give- 
"ay  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  Im- 
Piore  the  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
1 3c  likewise.  We  must  think  of  the  work- 
-''?man.    It  Is  in  his  Interest  that  we  halt 


CREDIT  TERMS  FOR  NATIONS 
TRADING  WITH  CUBA  OR  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  food-for-peace  legislation  which  will 
be  before  the  House  today,  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers offer  extremely  liberal  credit  terms — 
only  three-fourths  of  1  percent  interest 
for  2  years,  luid  only  2 1/2  percent  for  the 
balance  of  20  years,  in  addition  to  soft- 
currency  sales  which  are  tantamount  to 
donations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Republican 
amendment  is  to  deny  these  fancy  cut- 
rate  terms  to  any  nation  that  trades 
with  either  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 

India  is  trading  with  Cuba,  and  is 
getting  food-for-peace  aid. 

Yugoslavia  is  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam, and  Is  getting  subsidized  credit 
under  food-for-peace. 

Poland  is  trading  with  North  Vietnam, 
and,  early  this  year,  helped  to  organize 
at  the  Commimlst  conference  in  Cuba 
worldwide  aid  for  North  Vietnam.  Pro- 
moters are  trying  to  work  out  a  food- 
for-peace  deal  for  Poland. 

Egypt  is  trading  with  North  Vietnam, 
has  received  millions  in  food  aid,  and  is 
currently  pressing  hard  for  more. 

No  U.S.  citizen  can  today  borrow 
money  at  three-fourths  of  1  percent,  or 
even  at  21/2  percent— and  no  U.S.  citizen 
should  be  required  to  help  finance  terms 
like  that  for  any  country  that  trades 
with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 


be  gratified  to  know  that  the  United 
States  will  have  such  an  able  spokesman 
in  this  great  international  body. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  333] 
Albert  Gettys  Schlsler 

Anderson,  111.      Grlder  Scott 

Andrews,  Gross  Sickles 

Glenn  Harvey,  Ind  Slsk 

Ashley  Hebert  Stanton 

Asplnall  Hull  Steed 

Bray  Jones,  N  C  Stephens 

Broclc  Leggett  Stratton 

Brown,  Calif.      Long,  La.  Sweeney 

Callaway  McMillan  Thomas 

Oeller  Martin,  Ala.         Thompson,  Tex 

Conte  Martin,  Mass.       Todd 

Conyers  Martin,  Nebr.       Toll 

Gorman  Morris  Tuclc 

CraJey  Morrison  Wajker,  Miss 

Cramer  Morton  Walker,  N  Mex 

Cunningham      Murray  Walklns 

Dulskl  O-Konskl  Watson 

Duncan,  Greg.     Olsen,  Mont.        White,  Idaho 
Dy&l  OTJelll,  Mass.      Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala.      Powell  Wldnall 

Evans,  Colo.        Purcell  WUlls 

Pamsley  Relnecke  Wilson, 

Fisher  Rivers,  Alaska         Charles  H 

Flynt  Rogers,  Tex. 

Foley  i^ncalio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  356 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NEW  THREAT  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

ELECTION    OP    REPRESENTATIVE 
DADDARIO 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure   and  privilege  for  me  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  election  of  our 
colleague.    Representative    Emilio     Q. 
Daddario  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union.    His  election  took  place  on  Tues- 
day at  the  meeting  In  Tehran  and  was 
not  only  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Daddario  per- 
sonsdly,  but  also  constituted  a  very  satis- 
factory   achievement    for    the    United 
States,   since   he   received   the   highest 
number  of  votes  In  a  contested  election 
and  support  came  to  him  from  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  see 
this  well-deserved  honor  come  to  my 
friend  and  I  know  that  the  House  will 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little -publicized  and  almost  unnoticed 
attempt  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
promote  an  attack  on  Israel  should  be 
closely  watched  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
If  this  attempt  should  come  near  to  suc- 
ceeding, it  could  result  in  a  spread  of  the 
current  Vietman  conflict  that  could  em- 
broil nations  other  than  Israel. 

The  so-called  Palestine  Liberation 
Army,  under  command  of  Achmed  Shee- 
kairy  Is  being  financed  by  a  grant  from 
Peking.  Recently  there  have  been  in- 
creased shipments  of  military  supplies  to 
Sheekairy's  forces  based  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  members  of 
that  army  are  receiving  military  train- 
ing- in  Hanoi,  with  an  emphasis  on  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

It  seems  clear  tliat  the  Communist 
Chinese  have  a  strong  interest  in  foment- 
ing trouble  between  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis.    An  outbreak  of  hostilities  would 
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not  only  present  the  grave  danger  of  a 

..r.,.<r^.-    /..^r^fll^t-     (n     fH»    VfMrtlti     F.a_«t.      hilt 


formed  by  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  In  time  of  war,  and  for 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  Ui 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


and    Inserts    a    substitute.     The    Senate    re- 
cedes from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  for  re- 

annrAl.<u).1 


turn.  It  seems  to  me,  we  would  be  sa'ving 


Mondav     Cut*. 


pUc*  of  P   A.  UlUa,  retired. 


Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


a.oA  a^Li^, 


nil  uutuicHJs.  t>i  nostmues  wouia 
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not  only  present  the  Rrave  danger  of  a 
major  conflict  In  the  Middle  East,  but 
would  serve  to  tie  down  our  naval  forces 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  our  reserves 
In  the  Near  East. 

We  cannot  permit  any  extension  of  a 
Vietnam-type  conflict  Into  that  area. 
The  pattern  of  stirring  up  st-'lfe  is  a 
familiar  one  where  the  Chinese  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  danger  In  this  case  is 
dear  and  present.  The  United  States 
would  do  well  to  make  it  clear  in  advance 
that  we  will  not  stand  idle  If  the  peace 
of  Israel  Is  menaced,  but  will  take  ef- 
fective countermeasures  as  the  need 
arises. 


AMENDING  PROVISIONS  OF  L.\W 
CONCERNLNG  RELATIONSHIP  OP 
CO.\ST  -■'lND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
TO  THE  .ARMY  .\ND  N.AVY  TO 
APPLY  WITH  SIMILAR  EFFECT  TO 
THE  -■MR  FORCE 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'HR  722)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  existing  law 
concermng  the  relationship  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  .\rmy  and 
Navy  so  they  will  apply  with  similar  ef- 
fect to  the  Air  Force,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk    read    the   Senate    amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

smite  out,  all  after  the  enacting  clauae  ajjd 
ln«ert  "That  section  16  of  the  Act  of  May 
23.  1917.  chapter  20,  a«  amended  1 3C  U  S.C 
855.  858).  Is  axnended  m  follows 

"(1)  The  arst  paragraph  1 33  U3  C  855) 
U  amended  to  read  aa  follows 

•  The  President  Is  authorized,  whenever 
In  his  Judgment  a  sufficient  national  emer- 
gency exists,  to  transfer  to  the  service  and 
Jurisdiction  of  a  military  department  such 
vesaels.  equipment,  stations,  and  conunls- 
aloned  officers  of  the  Environmental  .Science 
Service*  Admlnlatratlon  aa  he  may  deem  to 
the  l)e8t  interest  of  the  country,  and  after 
such  transfer  *;i  expense*  connected  there- 
with .shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  approprlA- 
Uona  for  the  department  to  which  transfer 
Is  made  Proiided,  That  such  vessels,  equip- 
ment, stations,  and  commissioned  offloers 
shall  be  retu.-ned  to  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  when  such  na- 
tional emergency  ceaaes,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President,  and  nothing  In  this  section 
•hall  be  construed  as  transferring  the  En- 
vtronmentai  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion or  any  of  Its  functions  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  except  in  time  of 
national  emergency  and  to  the  extent  herein 
provided:  P-^vided.  further.  That  any  of  the 
c^mjnlssl ->ned  officer!  of  the  KnvlronmenUl 
Science  Services  Administration  who  may  be 
transferred  as  provided  In  this  section,  shall. 
while  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  military 
department,  .have  proper  military  8tati.i8  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  regulations  and 
orders  for  the  government  of  the  Army. 
Navv,  or  Air  Force  as  the  case  may  be.  Inso- 
far as  the  same  may  be  applicable  to  per- 
sons whose  retention  permanently  in  the 
military  service  of  the  tJnlted  States  Is  not 
contemplated  by  law  ' 

"(2)  The  last  paragraph  i33  VSC  858) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  Jointly  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  duties  to  b«  per- 


formed by  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  lime  of  war.  and  for 
the  cooperation  of  that  service  with  the 
military  departments  in  time  of  peace  In 
preparation  for  Its  duties  in  -^ar,  which  reg- 
ulations shall  not  be  effective  unless  ap- 
proved by  each  of  those  Secretaries,  and 
included  therein  may  be  rules  and  regula- 
tions fur  malting  reports  and  communlca- 
uons  between  a  military  department  and 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration." 

■  Sec  a  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  January 
19,  1942.  chapter  6.  as  amended  (33  USC 
868a ) .   is  amended  to  read  as  follows , 

"  ■  Commissioned  officers,  ships'  officers, 
and  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the 
Environmental  Science  Ser%-lces  Administra- 
tion shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  com- 
missary and  quartermaster  supplies  as  far 
.ts  available  from  the  Army.  Navy  Air  Force. 
or  Marine  Corps  at  the  prices  charged  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  those  services.' 

Sic  3.  Section  1  of  the  Act  ol  Decem- 
ber 3,  1942.  chapter  670,  as  amended  (33 
use  854a-l).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

■  Personnel  of  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  shall  bo  subject  In 
like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  to  all  laws  authorizing 
temporary  appointment  or  advancement  of 
commissioned  officers  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"  '(1)  Commissioned  officers  in  the  service 
of  a  military  department,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  May  22. 
1917  1 40  Stat  87>,  as  amended,  may.  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  be  tempo- 
rarily  pn.«moted    to   higher   r&ults  or   grades. 

"'(2»  Commlsslsoned  officers  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  may  be  temporarily  pro- 
moted to  flll  vacancies  in  ranks  and  grades 
caused  by  the  transfer  of  conunlsaloned  offi- 
cers to  the  service  and  Jurisdiction  of  a  mili- 
tary department  under  the  provisions  of 
section  16  of  the  Act  of  May  22.  1917  (40 
Stat.  87  I ,  as  amended. 

"(3)  Temporary  appointments  may  be 
made  in  all  grades  to  which  original  ap- 
pointments In  the  ESivlronmental  Science 
Services  Administration  are  authorized: 
Provided.  That  the  number  of  officers  hold- 
ing temporary  appointments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  officers  transferred  to  a 
military  department  under  the  provisions 
of  section  16  of  the  Act  of  May  22.  1917  (40 
Stat  87 ) .  as  amended  '   " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  An  Act 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  existing  law 
concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  so  they  will  apply  with 
similar  effect  to  the  Air  Force" 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  MUSKU.M  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr  JONES  of  Ml-ssourl  Mr  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
S.  13101  relating  to  the  Natloiial  Mu- 
seum of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  t>e  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  u, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statemen: 
areas  follows: 

CoNnxENCE  Report  (H.  Rept  No  2176) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th( 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
1310)  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  tUeir 
respective  Houses  us  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  m 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b« 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"That  this  .^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Museum  Act  of  1965', 

"Sec  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall— 

"(1)  cooperate  vlth  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  In  a  continuing 
study  of  museum  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties, both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad 

■■(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  fc; 
training  career  employees  in  museum  prac- 
tices In  cooperation  wltli  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever 
these  may  best  be  conducted; 

"i3i  prepmre  and  distribute  slgnlflcac 
museum  publications; 

"(4)  perform  research  on,  and  otherwlM 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  museuc 
techniques: 

"  ( 5 1  cooperate  with  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise  con- 
cerned with  museums;  and 

"i6i  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on 
progress  In  these  activities. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  to  excMd 
$200000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3C 
1968.  $250,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Junt 
30,  1969.  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  In  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law 

"Sec.  3,  The  first  ptiragraph  under  tte 
heading  "National  Museum'  contained  in  tSi 
Act  of  July  7.  1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  USC 
65).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  followl:;;  j 
sentence-  And  the  Director  of  the  Natloni 
Museum  Is  hereby  directed  to  report  annually  I 
to  the  Congress  the  progress  of  the  museuK 
during  the  year  and  Its  present  condition' 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
Pact.   C.  Jones 
Prank    Thompson.   Jr.. 
R<.)BERT  J    CoRsm-r, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

CLjllBOa.NE    Prt-L, 
RoBrjiT  C    Byrd. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statxment 

The  managers  on    the  part  of   the  Hou«  I 
at  the   conference  on   the  disagreeing  vota 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  ^ 
House  to  the  bill    (S.   1310)    relating  to  tW  | 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  InsS 
tutlon,   submit   the   following   statement  n:  I 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  as^f^  | 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  ' 
the  accompanying  conference  report 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  '^' I 
the   Senate    bill    after    the    enacting   clai^'* 


and  Inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate 
bin  and  the  House  amendment.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  House  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  Is 
noted  In  the  following  outline,  except  for 
minor  technical  and  clerical  changes. 
authorization  or  appropriations 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Senate 
bill  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $200,000  per 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  act. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Senate  bill, 
thus  providing  unlimited  authority  for  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  this  act. 

Tlie  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes not.  to  exceed  the  following  sums  to 
c&rrj-  out  this  act  $200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $250,000 
ror  liscal  year  1970.  and  $300,000  Tor  fiscal 
year  1971.  These  limitations  would  apply 
w  the  new  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Smit.h.sonlan  Institution  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  conferees  did 
not  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
after  1971  since  no  projections  of  exjjendl- 
nires  were  available  beyond  that  date,  and 
the  conferees  believe  that  Congrese  should 
periodically  reexamine  this  program.  Thus, 
further  authorizations  will  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  after  fiscal  yefir  1971  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  act  after  that  date. 
Pacx  C  Jones, 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Robert  J  Corbett, 
^^anageTS  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  Mi.ssourl  yielding  to 
me.  I  simply  have  one  question.  As  I 
understand  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  we  ac- 
ceded to  the  original  provision  of  para- 
graph ib»  of  section  2  of  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  1310.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  encum- 
ber a  future  Congress  in  increasing 
amounts  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
tinuing Smithsonian  Institution  author- 
ity   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  'Well,  that  is 
perfectly  correct.  In  other  words  wc  ac- 
ceded to  them  to  accept  a  limitation. 
Rather  than  $200,000,  it  goes  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $300,000  and  they  would 
then  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
for  reappraisal. 

Mr  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
neld  further.  Mr.  Spf aker.  In  this  time  of 
deficit  spending.  In  this  time  of  war,  and 

I  a  this  time  when  the  President  is  telling 
us  to  hold  back  on  further  e.xpenses.  to 
say  nothing  ol  encumbering  future  Con- 
're<yies:  will  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
S'-^ri  please  tell  the  House  in  a  few  brief 
*ords  why  it  was  necessary  to  recede 
from  the  Hou.se  position  and  accede  to 

I  the  Senate  with  respect  to  future  ex- 
penditures In  this  area? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
■.0  the  gentleman  the  reason  why  we  did 
this  '*as  because  we  were  just  outvoted. 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  However, 
I  think  the  limitation  of  $200,000  for  the 

I  5fst  year  would  not  have  any  effect  on 
l^e  bill  itself.  Of  course,  all  of  these  will 
» subject  to  review  by  the  Committee  on 
jWiroprlatlons  each  year  and  after  It  has 
^n  operated  for  3  years  they  would 


have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
appraisal. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
worried  about  is  not  $200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968  but  the  $250,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969  and  the  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  is  backdoor  spending.  I  presume 
that  is  based  and  predicated  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  Inflation  and  mounting  Gov- 
ernment expense  as  well  as  that  of  the 
need  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
make  long-range  commitments.  How- 
ever, it  does  encumber  a  future  Congress 
and.  In  fact,  the  next  two  Congresses,  as 
far  as  these  amounts  are  concerned.  In 
the  opinion  of  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, was  this  a  worthwhile  sacrifice  in 
order  to  stipulate  review  by  the  commit- 
tee at  the  end  of  these  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
that  we  had  to  reach  some  compromise 
on  the  wording  of  the  bill  or  we  would  not 
have  had  any  bill.  The  House  version 
was  an  open-end  commitment,  while  the 
Senate  placed  a  limitation  of  $200,000  per 
year.  Our  committee  felt  that  this  was  a 
worthwhile  activity  and  we  felt  there  was 
sufficient  consideration  by  the  Congress 
when  it  does  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  So  I  think  it  is  safe- 
guarded in  that  respect. 

Mr,  HALL.  We  constantly  hear  about 
an  authorizing  bill  not  being  valid  when 
it  comes  before  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
proprlations,  but  I  submit  that  when  the 
appropriation  bill  Is  brought  up  the  argu- 
ment is  Invariably  advanced  that  the 
operative  committee  members  have  to 
appropriate,  or  they  have  to  provide  ways 
and  means  by  some  method  or  manner 
for  everything  that  has  been  previously 
authorized  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  House.  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  not  seek  to  encumber  a  future  Con- 
gress whose  membership  might  be  dras- 
tically changed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  legislative  record. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


tum,  it  seems  to  me,  we  would  be  sa'ving 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Vietnam  by 
destroying  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  when  we  are 
imploring  other  nations  to  forgo  nu- 
clear arms,  Mr.  Eisenhower  suggests  that 
we  rattle  our  own  weapons  to  strike  fear 
in  the  enemies'  hearts.  Our  only  hope 
for  halting  proliferation  is  to  demon- 
strate just  how  responsible  we  can  be  in 
our  nuclear  policies.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
does  this  country  a  serious  disservice  by 
proposing  that  we  use  our  nuclear  power 
where  it  suits  us — and  the  rest  of  world 
be  damned. 

I  condemn  that  •viewpoint.  We  deserve 
the  world's  confidence  only  if  we  show  we 
are  capable  of  the  utmost  restraint  in 
exercising  our  nuclear  strength.  I  am 
certain  our  President  and  those  others 
in  authority  will  make  evident  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  the  world  that 
the  mere  thought  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
arms  is  repulsive  to  this  enlightened 
Nation. 


SAVING  FREEEXDM  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  VIETNAM  BY  DESTROYING  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  belies  his  rep- 
utation as  a  man  of  moderation  and 
caution  by  his  apparent  advocacy  of  the 
nuclear  threat  in  Vietnam.  The  former 
Commander  In  Chief  seems  to  be  saying 
that  he  would  risk  a  global  holocaust  to 
achieve  oiu-  limited  aims  in  southeast 
Asia.    If  we  follow  the  Elsenhower  dic- 


AMEND  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT 
Mr.    COOLEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to    take   from    the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15662  >   to 
amend  the  Federal  Seed  Act   <53  Stat. 
1275),  as  amended,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line   19,  strike  out   "of"  where  It 
appears  the  second  time  and  insert  "for". 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out    "Stated:'"  and 
insert  "Stated':". 

Page  3.  line   12,  strike  out  "label."  "   and 
Insert  "label;".". 

Page  3.  line  20.  strike  out  "1571(B) )"  and 
Insert  "1571  ib) )  ". 

Page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "The"  and  Insert 
"the". 

Page  8,  line  17,  strike  out  "noxious  weed" 
and  Insert  "noxious-weed". 
Page  10.  line  3,  after  "12."  insert  "(a)". 
Page  10,  line  19.  strike  out  "  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert "(b)  ". 

Page   10,  line  21,  strike  out  (e)"  and 

insert  "  "(e) ". 

Page  11.  line  8.  strike  out  "stated. and 

insert  "stated,"  ". 

Page  11.  line  11.  strike  out  "Any"  and  In- 
sert "any". 

Page  11,  line  23,  strike  out  "Any"  and  In- 
sert  "any". 

Page  14.  line  16,  strike  out  "pure-live"  and 
insert  "live", 

Page  14.  line  20.  after  "time"  Insert  "to 
time". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT,  AS  AMEND- 
ED, TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  EX- 
PAND FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill,  S.  3467, 
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"An  act  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  &s  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children."  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  sUtement  of  the  managers  on 
the  j>art  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  .statement 
are  as  follows 

roNnwEWc*  RrpoBT     H    R«pt    No.  20«3  i 

Th«  fotnmr-tee  of  omference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S  3467  i 
to  amend  the  National  Hctiool  Lunch  Act  a* 
aumendeU.  to  strengthen  »ad  expand  food 
service  pro<frams  for  children  having  met. 
^*.er  fu'.l  ^nd  f.-e<»  conference,  have  agreed 
t3  rerrinxmerid  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective   Houses  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  ijneiidnient  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  w'.th  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Uiserted  by  Che  House  amendment  Inaert  the 
following 

•That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  19«e'. 

"DKX.tRATION    OF     PTrRPC>S« 

"SBC  3  In  recognition  of  the  demonstrated 
relationship  between  food  and  good  nutri- 
tion ajid  the  capa»rily  of  children  to  develop 
and  learn  based  on  the  years  of  cumolative 
successful  experience  und^  the  national 
luach  program  with  its  significant  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  tjf  applied  nutrition  re- 
search, it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  these  efforta  Bhall  ae  ex- 
tended, expanded,  and  strengthened  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlrulture 
as  a  measure  to  safeguard  the  hear.h  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  children,  and  to 
encourage  the  dotnestlc  consumpt:on  lof 
agrlcu'.tum:  .ind  other  foods,  by  uslsUng 
States  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
mean*  to  meet  more  efTeotively  the  nutri- 
tional  needs   of   i>ur   children 

"SPBCIAL    MILK    PROGRAM    AUTHOWZATIOI* 

■  Sec.  3  There  is  hereby  authonaed  to  be 
appropriate-'  for  the  fiscal  yeur  endln?  June 
30.  19fl7.  not  Uj  exceed  $110,000,000.  I'Or  the 
ftacal  year  ending  June  30  ld«8.  not  to  ex- 
ceed »115. 000000.  and  for  each  of  tlie  two 
succeeding  ^  al  yeirs  not  to  exceed  »130.- 
000.000.  to  eiMble  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  In  the  public  Interest,  to  encour- 
age consu.Tiption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in 
the  United  Stales  in  i  li  nonprofit  »chc»U  of 
high  »ch.x)l  grade  and  under  and  i3)  non- 
profit nursery  schools,  child-care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  simi- 
lar nonprofit  inaututlons  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children  For  the  purpoees  of 
this  section  United  Slates'  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
Secre'.iry  shall  administer  the  special  milk 
program  provided  f  ;>r  by  this  section  to  the 
TOAxlmum  extent  practicable  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  administered  the  special  milk 
program  provided  for  by  Public  Law  85  478, 
tLi  amended  during  the  fiscal  y<»r  ended 
June  30    \9W 

"SCHOOL     BSZAKFAST     PROOmAM     AtrTHOaiZATTON 

"Stc  4  ai  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed  I7.60O0OO,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  not 
to  exceed  IIO.OOO.OOO.  to  enable  the  Secretar>- 
to  formulate  and  carry  out.  on  a  nonparti- 


san basis,  a  pilot  program  to  assist  .States 
through  grwits-ln-ald  and  other  means,  to 
initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit 
breakfast  programs  in  schools 

•'APPORTIONMXNT  TO  STATBS 

"lb)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose*  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
for  each  flacal  year,  il)  apportion  M.eoo.OOO 
equally  among  the  Stales  other  than  Guam. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and 
$45,000  equally  Bxnong  Guam,  the  'Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and  (3)  ap- 
portion the  remainder  among  the  States  In 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  formula 
contained  in  section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended 

"8TATX  DiSBtTRSEMENT  TO  SCHOOLa 

"(c)  Punds  apporttuued  and  paid  to  any 
Stale  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency  to 
schools  selected  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  to  reimburse  such  schools  for  the 
cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  and  other  foods 
for  constimptlon  by  needy  children  In  a 
breakfast  program  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  id'i  Such  food  costs  may  include. 
In  addition  tio  the  purchase  price,  the  cost  of 
processing,  dlstrtbutlng,  transporting,  stor- 
ing, and  handling  Disbursement  to  schools 
shall  be  made  at  such  rates  per  meal  or  on 
such  other  basis  as  the  Se<-retary  shall  pre- 
scribe In  selecting  schools,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
give  flrst  consideration  to  those  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist  and  to  those 
schools  to  which  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  children  enrolled  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances dally 

"id)  In  circumstances  of  severe  need 
where  the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the 
Secretary  Is  deemed  by  him  InsufBclent  to 
carry  on  an  effective  breakfast  program  In  a 
school,  the  Secretary  may  authorise  financial 
assistance  up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  op- 
erating costs  of  such  a  program.  Including 
cost  of  obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving 
food  In  the  selection  of  schools  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  section,  the  Slate  edu- 
cational agency  shall  require  applicant 
schools  to  i>rovlde  Justification  of  the  need 
for  such  Eksslstance 

"NUTUITIONAL    AND    OTKXS    PROGRAM 
RXQtrtRXM  rNTS 

"lei  Breakfast  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
this  section  shall  consist  of  a  combination  erf 
foods  and  shall  meet  nUnlmum  nutritional 
requirements  prescrlioed  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research 
Such  breakfasts  shall  be  served  without  cost 
or  at  a  reduced  cost  only  to  children  who  are 
determined  by  local  school  authorities  to  be 
unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  breakfast 
In  making  such  determinations  such  local 
authorities  should,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  With  public  welfare  and  health  agen- 
cies No  physical  segregation  of  or  other 
dlscrtm^lnatlon  against  any  child  shall  be 
made  by  the  school  because  of  his  inability 
to  p>ay 

'woNPRorrr  prtvatt  schools 
f]  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  schotjls 
win  be  •(fected  In  accordance  with  section 
10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  matching  provi- 
sions thereof 

"NONl^XID  ASSI8TANCX  ntOCRAM  AtrrHORlZATTON 

"SBC  6(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1867.  not  to  exceed  $12.000000,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  not  to 
exceed  $15  000  000  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30  iy«9  and  June  30  1970 
not  to  exceed  $18,000  000  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  there^Lfter   such   sums   as   the  Congress 


may  hereafter  authorize,  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  progratn 
to  assist  Uie  States  through  grants-in-aiti 
and  other  means  to  supply  schools  drawing 
attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor  eco- 
nomic oondlUons  exist  with  equipment,  ot.'ier 
than  land  or  buildings,  for  the  rtorajp 
preparation,  transportation,  and  serving  ; 
food  to  eixable  such  schools  to  establ.sli 
maintain,  and  expand  school  food  service 
programs  In  the  case  of  nonprofit  private 
schools,  such  equipment  shall  be  for  use  of 
such  sch(K)!s  principally  In  connecUon  with 
child  feeding  i>rog:rams  authorized  In  thlj 
Art  and  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Ac:. 
as  amended,  and  in  the  event  such  equip. 
ment  Is  no  longer  so  used,  that  part  of  sjcl; 
equipment  financed  with  Federal  funds  o: 
the  residual  value  thereof,  shall  revert  ti>  !i;« 
United  States 

"afportionmbnts  to  statts 
'•(^3)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  thj 
section  among  the  States  during  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  same  basis  as  app>ortlonmemj 
are  made  under  section  4  of  the  Natloiu; 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  for  supply. 
Ing  agricultural  and  other  foods,  ex'-ep; 
that  apportionment  to  American  Samoa  for 
any  flsoal  year  shall  be  on  the  same  basu 
as  the  apportionment  to  the  ether  Stitw 
Payments  to  any  Stale  of  funds  apf>ortl'  ne<: 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon  con- 
dition that  at  least  one- fourth  of  the  cos; 
of  any  equipment  financed  under  this  .sub. 
section  shall  be  borne  by  State  or  local 
funds. 

"STATT    DISBtniSEME>rr    TO    SCHOOLS 

"(C)  Punds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  .shali 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  assist  schools,  which  draw  attend- 
ance from  areiis  In  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  which  have  no.  or 
grossly  Inadequate,  equipment,  to  conduct 
a  school  food  service  program,  and  to  acquire 
such  equipment.  In  the  selection  of  schoolj 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  require  ap- 
plicant schools  to  provide  justification  of 
the  need  for  such  assistance  and  thp  in- 
ability  of  the  school  to  finance  the  food 
service  equipment  needed  Dlsbursemena 
to  any  school  may  be  made,  by  advances  or 
reimbursements,  only  after  approval  by  the 
State  educational  agency  of  a  request  by  the 
school  for  funds,  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  equipment  to  be  acqul.-eC 
and  the  plans  for  the  use  thereof  in  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children  In  the  school 

"NONPRorrr  mrvATX  schools 
"(d)  The  withholding  of  funds  for  ar-i 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  school 
will  be  effected  In  accordance  with  sectlo: 
10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  m 
amended,  exciuslve  of  the  matching  pro-  j 
vision   thereof 

"PATMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec    6    The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  I 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  •■)  tlDf 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
sections   3    through   7   of   this   Act   and  the  [ 
time  or  times  such  amounts  arc  to  be  paid 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  I 
to  the  State  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  '^i'  | 
Secretary   the  amounts  so  certified 

"STATE    ADMIN laTRATtVX    KXPENSF.S 

"Set  7  The  Secretary  may  utlll/^  funds  I 
appropriated  under  this  section  for  ad'.-ar.re* 
to  each  State  educational  agency  for  '■;* 
for  Its  administrative  expenses  in  sup«- 
vising  and  giving  technical  assistance  « 
the  local  school  districts  In  theU-  conducUnj 
of  programs  under  this  Act.  Such  funilJ 
shall   be  advanced  only   In   amounts  and  k 


the  extent  determined  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  assist  such  State  agencies  in  the 
administration  of  additional  activities  un- 
dertaken by  them  under  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended, 
and  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  tha  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"tTTILlZATION  OF  POODS 

Sec.  8.  Each  school  parUclpatlng  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
Ucable,  utilize  in  its  program  foods  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  In  abundance,  either  nationally  or  In 
the  school  area,  or  foods  donated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Poods  available  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1849  (63  Stat.  1058). 
as  amended,  or  purchased  under  section  33 
(.'  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  T74), 
!is  Amended,  or  section  70&  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  by  1966  (79  Stat.  1212), 
may  be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to  schools 
>.n  .iccordance  with  the  needs  as  determined 
by  local  school  authorities,  for  utilization  In 
their  feeding  programs  under  this  Act. 

"NONPROFTT    PROGRAMS 

"SEC  9  The  food  and  milk  service  programs 
in  schools  and  nonprofit  Institutions  receiv- 
ing iisslstancc  under  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

"RECtrLATIONS 

"Sdc.  10  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

"pROHiarnoNs 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  3  through  5  of  this  Act.  neither 
the  Secretary  nor  the  State  shall  Impose  any 
requirement  with  respect  to  teaching  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  instruction,  methods  of 
Instruction,  and  materials  of  Instruction. 

"(b)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
Incon^e  or  resources  for  any  purpoee  under 
any  Federal  or  State  laws  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  laws  relating  to  taxation,  wel'are, 
and  public  assistance  programs.  Expendi- 
tures of  funds  from  State  and  local  souv-ces 
for  the  maintenance  of  food  programs  for 
children  shall  not  be  diminished  as  a  result 
of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

"PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  I 

"Sec.  12  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
benefiu  of  all  school  feeding  programs  con- 
ducted and  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Include  preschool  programs 
operated  as  part  of  the  school  system. 

"CEKTRAHZATION  Or  ADMLNlSTRATlON 

Sec  13.  Authority  for  the  conduct  and 
s'apervislon  of  Federal  programs  to  assist 
schools  In  providing  food  service  programs 
for  children  is  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  To  the  extent  practicable, 
other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
pams  under  which  funds  are  to  be  provided 
to  schools  for  such  assistance  shall  trans- 
'er  such  funds  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  distribution  through  the  ad- 
ainlstratlve  channels  and  In  acoordance 
*lth  the  standards  established  under  this 
Act  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Sec  14  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
»Pproprlated  for  any  fiscal  year  snch  sums 
M  msv  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
Wmin;stratlve  expense  under  this  Act. 

MBCrLLANEOVS    PROVISIONS    AND    OETtNTnONS 

Sec    15.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
la      State'  means  any  of  the  fifty  States, 
•be  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or 
*awican  Samoa. 

"'b^    State  educational  agency'  means,  aa 
tMSute  legislature  may  determine,  (1)  the 


chief  State  school  officer  (such  as  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  com- 
missioner of  education,  or  similar  ofDcer), 
or  (2)  a  board  of  education  controlling  the 
State  department  of  education. 

"(c)  'Nonprofit  private  school'  means  any 
private  school  exempt  from  income  tax  under 
section  601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054. 

"(d)  'School'  means  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  high  school  grade 
or  under.  Including  kindergarten  and  pre- 
school programs  c^>erated  by  such  school  and, 
with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  shall  also  In- 
clude nonprofit  child-care  centers  certified 
as  such  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(e)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

"ACCOUNTS    AND    RECORDS 

"Sbc.  18.  states.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  nonprofit  institutions  par- 
ticipating In  programs  under  this  Act  shall 
keep  such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine whether  there  has  been  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  regulations  hereunder. 
Such  accounts  and  records  shall  at  all  times 
be  available  for  lnsp>ectlon  and  audit  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
preserved  for  such  period  of  time,  not  In 
excess  of  three  years,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termlnee  Is  necessary." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Harold  D.  Coolet, 

W.  R.  POAGZ, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 
Harlan  Hagen, 
Graham  Pttrcell, 
Page  Belcher, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Cathkrink  Mat, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Spbbsaso  L.  Holland, 
Hkbhan  E.  Talmadge, 
B.  EvxKKTT  Jordan, 
George  McGovern, 
George  D.  Azkkn, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (S.  3467)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  programs 
for  children,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3467  and  substituted 
the  langtiage  of  Hit.  13361  to  establish  a  co- 
operative Pederal-Stete  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the  entire 
House  amendment  with  the  exception  of  two 
provisions  which  were  added  to  the  House 
bill  on  the  floor.  The  flrst  provision  added 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
the  areas  covered  by  the  bUl.  The  second 
provision  would  have  authorized  appropria- 
tions to  extend  to  children  attending  overseas 
dependents  schools  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  the  benefits  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

The  conferees  felt  that  the  administration 
of  both  of  these  provisions  would  be  ex- 
tremely dlfllcult  and  also,  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  feeding  programs  to  overseas  de- 
pendents schools,  that  this  Involved  matters 
of  rubstantlve  legUIatlon  and  policy  affect- 
ing not  only  thlR  Act  but  the  NaUonal  School 
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Lunch  Act  and,  therefore,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislative  consideration. 
Harold  D.   Cooley, 
W.  R.  Poage, 
E.  C.  Gathings, 
Harlan  Hagen, 
Graham  Pttrcell, 
Pace  Belcher, 
Albert  H.  Qute, 
Catherine  May, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  House. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "wUl  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  conferee  with  re- 
spect to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
and  I  feel  this  is  indeed  a  highlv  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation. 

This  measure  is  unique  in  that  it 
blends  innovation  with  prudence,  there- 
by providing  the  assurance  that  the  ulti- 
mate benefactor  of  the  legislation  will  be 
the  children  of  America. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  in  any  manner  change 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  will  per- 
mit this  program  to  work  in  the  future 
just  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  at  the  level 
of  appropriation  set  by  the  Congress. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act,  then,  adds  to 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  special  milk 
program  for  an  additional  3  years,  the 
program  through  which  milk  at  reduced 
prices  is  made  available  to  children  In 
schools,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
institutions. 

In  addition,  the  measure  provides  for 
two  new  programs.  The  first,  the 
school  breakfast  program,  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  schools  are  now  carrying 
out  the  lunch  and  milk  programs.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
our  committee  had  a  great  many  reser- 
vations about  going  into  this  new  area 
on  anything  but  an  experimental  basis, 
because  we  wanted  to  see  proof  that  the 
program  could  be  wisely  and  practically 
applied.  We  committee  members  also 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  approach  did 
not  in  any  manner  or  means  Interfere 
with  the  established  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
program  was  put  on  a  strictly  2-year 
pilot  program. 

The  second  new  program  would  pro- 
vide schools  in  low-income  areas  with 
funds  to  acquire  equipment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
expanding  school  food  service  programs. 
This  i.;;i.i  of  the  program  will  be  carried 
out  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  with  the 
State  and  local  areas,  and  it  wUl  bring 
the  school  food  service  into  areas  where 
children  are  most  in  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good  program, 
and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
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to  know  that  I  have  had  some  small  part 

In  seeing  It  come  Into  being 

Mr    COOLEY      Mr    Speaker,  I  move 

the  prevloua  question  on  the  conference 

report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION   TO 
CORRECT  THE  TITLE  OF  S   3467 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
1028  >  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its 
Immediate   consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H  OON  Rxs   1028 

Resfilved  b'j  the  Hou»e  of  RFpresentatxifs 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bin  (S  3467 1  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunc.^  Act.  at  amended,  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  programs 
for  ■-•hlldren  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be, 
and  he  la  hereby.  authorUed  and  directed  to 
correct  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
strengrthen  and  expand  food  service  programa 
for  children  " 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


TO  PROMOTE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  AGRICULTLTIAL  COM- 
MODITIES, TO  COMBAT  HUNGER 
AND  MALNUTRITION,  TO  FUR- 
THER ECONOMIC  DEVELOP  VIENT, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'HR. 
14929 1 .  an  act  to  promote  International 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  hunger  Eind  malnutrition,  to  fur- 
ther economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CJiLL  or  THB  HOUSI 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  la  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hoiise  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No    S84) 

Addabbo  Callaway  CurUs 

Albert  OeUer  D'.mcftn.  Ore^. 

Ash:e7  CUrk  Dyal 

Aiplnall  Clevelaxid  Sdwarda.  AlA. 

Brock  Corman  E^■a:l«,  Colo 


riAher 
Plyiit 

Fultoo,  Teon. 
Orlder 
Oro«« 

OTOVffT 

H&llectc 

Harvey.  Ind 

H4b«rt 

Hull 

Irwin 

Ktipferman 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

Vti-Mlllan 

McV.cker 

Macdona:a 

Uartlii,  A^a 

Martin.  Maes 

Martin,  Nebr 

Morris 

Morrison 


Uiarse 

Morton 

Murray 

O  Konakl 

Olsen,  Mont 

O'Neill.  Mam 

Ottlnger 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rees 

Bead.  N  V 

Belnecke 

Reanlck 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex 

Roncallo 

Ko-tenthal 

S<.Hi8ler 

Scott 

Sickle* 

Slsk 

Stanton 


Stephens 

Stratton 

SuUlvmn 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Tuck 

T\inriey 

Tuppor 

Walker,  Miss 

Walker,  N  Mei. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Wldn&ll 

WlUls 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 


Brown.  CaUf       Craley 


Farr^ey 


The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  346 
.Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unaiiimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows ; 

CotrroiXNCE  Rkpobt  (H    Rxpt    No    2075  > 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14929)  to  pronaote  International  trade  In  ag- 
ricultural commodities,  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  rearp>ectlve  Houses  aa  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proix)8ed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as   the   'Pood   for  Peace   Act  of   1966' 

"Skc  2.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, la  amended— 

"(A)  By  amending  section  a  to  read  as 
follows 

■  SBC  3  The  Oongrees  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  ex- 
pand International  trade:  to  develop  and 
expand  export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities:  to  use  the  abun- 
dant agricultural  productivity  of  the  United 
-States  to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  to  encourage  economic  development  in 
the  developing  countrlee,  with  particular 
empihasis  on  assistance  to  those  countries 
that  are  determined  to  impnjve  their  own 
agricultural  production:  and  to  promote  in 
other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
states  ■ 

(Bi     By    amending    title    I    to    read    as 
follows 

"  'TTTU:  I 

"  'S*c.  101  In  order  to  carry  out  the  poU- 
-les  and  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agree- 
ments with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for 
the  ssJe  of  agricultural  commodltleu  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  or  for  foreign 
currei:cles. 

"  Sr'  102  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
agreem  nts  concluded  under  this  Act  the 
Cotnmo<itty  Credit  Corp)oratlon  Is  authorized 
to  flnarce  the  sale  and  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  whether  from  private 
stocks  or  frcim  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Ooi  yoi  atloii. 


■  Skc.  103  In  exercising  the  authorities 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall — 

■'  'lai  take  Into  account  efforts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  themselves  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  self-reliance.  Including  efforto  to 
meet  their  problems  of  food  production  and 
population  growth: 

■  ibi  take  steps  to  assure  a  progressive 
transition  from  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
to  sales  for  dollars  (or  to  the  extent  thjt 
transition  to  sales  for  dollars  under  the  ternii 
applicable  to  such  sales  Is  not  possible,  tran- 
sition to  sales  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  no  less  favorable  to  the  United  States 
than  those  for  development  loans  m.ide 
under  section  201  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  on  terms  whicn 
permit  conversion  to  dollars  at  the  exchange 
rate  applicable  to  the  ?ales  agreement)  nt  a 
rate  whereby  the  triinsltlon  can  be  completed 
by  December  31.  1971:  Provided.  That  nrov;- 
slon  may  be  Included  In  any  agreement 
for  payment  In  foreign  currencies  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  President  determines  that  such 
currencies  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  ;ub- 
sectlons  (a) ,  (b»,  (c).  (e».  and  (h)  of  section 
104: 

'•  "(CI  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safe- 
guard usual  marketings  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  title  wu; 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  ur  normal  patterns  of  c  .in- 
merclal    trade    with    friendly    countries: 

"■(d)  make  sales  agreements  only  with 
those  countries  which  he  determines  to  be 
friendly  to  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  President  shall  periodically  review  the 
status  of  those  countries  which  are  ellglb;? 
under  this  subsection  and  repKjrt  the  result; 
of  such  review  to  the  Oongres-"*.  As  used  :.'. 
this  Act.  'friendly  country"  shall  not  in- 
clude (H  any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or  orga- 
nization controlling  a  world  Communist 
movement,  or  (2)  for  the  purpwse  only  or 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for  foreler. 
currencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  anv 
country  or  area  dominated  by  a  Communis: 
government,  or  (3)  for  the  purpose  only  of 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  any  nation  which  sellf  ' : 
furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under 
Its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or 
North  Vietnam  (excluding  United  States  in- 
stallations in  Cuba)  any  Items  which  are. 
for  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  .\ct  of  1951 
Eighty-second  Congress,  as  aniended,  amu 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  Items  of  pr- 
mary  strategic  significance  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  so  long  fiK  they  are  governed 
by  a  Conomunlst  regime,  or  (4)  for  the  pur- 
poses only  of  sales  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  sale  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  No 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  that  nation 
for  more  than  one  fiscal  year  The  Presi- 
dent shall  keep  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreM'nts- 
ttves  fully  and  currently  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  sales  made  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  under  title  I  of  this  Act  Notwith- 
standing any  other  Act,  the  President  tnav 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commixllUes  for  dollars  on  credit 
terms  under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  coun- 
tries which  fall  within  the  definition  of 
'friendly  country'  for  the  purpose  of  such 
sales  and  no  sales  under  this  Act  sh.kl!  be 
made  with  any  country  If  the  President  flr.di 
such  country  Is  (a  I  an  aggressor,  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  against  any  country  having  dlplo' 
matlc  relations  with  the  United  States,  or 
(,b)  using  ftinds.  of  any  sort,  from  the  United 
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states  for  purposes  Inimical   to  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  State."; 

"(e)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
private  trade  channels  are  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  both  wlUi  respect  to 
s.<ilP8  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  with 
respect  to  sales  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  that 
small  business  h.as  adequate  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  partlclp.ate  In  sales  made  mider 
the  authority  of  this  Act: 

"  '(f )  give  special  consideration  to  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities. 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  more  adequate 
storage,  handling,  and  food  distribution  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  long- term  development  of 
new  and  expanding  markets  by  encouraging 
economic  growth: 

"(g)  obtain  commitments  from  purchas- 
ing countries  that  will  prevent  resale  or 
transshipment  to  other  countries,  or  use  for 
other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  under  this  title. 
without  specific  approval  of  the  President;' 
"•(h)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  arc  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
in  the  respective  countries  and  which  are  not 
!e.ss  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  obtainable  by  any  other  nation; 

"  ( I )  promote  progrress  toward  assurance 
of  an  adequate  food  supply  by  encouraging 
i<  untrlps  with  which  agreements  are  made 
to  t'lve  higher  emphasis  to  the  production  of 
f  x^d  crops  than  to  the  production  of  such 
nonfood  crops  as  are  In  world  surplus; 

"■(J)  exercise  the  authority  contained  In 
title  I  of  this  Act  to  assist  friendly  countries 
to  be  independent  of  domination  or  control 
by  any  world  Communist  movement.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  author- 
izing sales  agreements  under  title  I  with  any 
government  or  organization  controlling  a 
world  Communist  movement  or  with  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  does 
not  have  diplomatic  relations; 

"•(k)  whenever  practicable  require  upon 
delivery  that  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  purchase  price  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modities sold  under  title  I  of  this  Act  be 
payable  In  dollars  or  In  the  types  or  kinds 
of  currencies  which  can  be  converted  Into 
dollars; 

"'(1)  obtain  commitments  from  friendly 
purchasing  countries  that  will  insure.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  that  food  commodities 
sold  for  forelcm  currencies  under  title  I  of 
t.hls  Act  shall  be  marked  or  Identified  at  point 
of  distribution  or  sale  as  being  provided  on 
a  concessional  basis  to  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment through  the  generosltv  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
obtain  commitments  from  purchasing  coun- 
tries to  publicize  widely  to  their  people,  by 
public  media  and  other  means,  that  the 
(sommodltles  are  being  provided  on  a  conces- 
sional basis  through  the  friendship  of  the 
American  people  .as  food  for  peace; 

"im)  require  foreign  currencies  to  be 
convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  efTectuatlon  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  but  In  any  event  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ( 1 )  permit  that  portion  of  such 
currencies  made  available  for  payment  of 
Cnlted  States  obligations  to  be  used  to  meet 
obligations  or  charges  payable  bv  the  United 
States  or  any  of  Its  agencies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Importing  country  or  any  of  Its 
agencies,  and  (2)  In  the  case  of  excess  ctir- 
rencv  countries,  assure  convertibility  by  sale 
w  American  tourists  or  otherwise,  of  such 
additional  amount  (up  to  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  each  agreement  entered  Into 
&fter  the  effective  date  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
«t  of  1966)  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
«1  normal  expenditures  of  American  tourtats 
in  the  impxjrtlng  country; 
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"  '(n)  take  maximum  precautions  to  as- 
STire  that  sales  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
under  this  Act  shall  not  displace  any  sales 
of  United  States  agrlculttu'al  commodities 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash 
dollars. 

"  "Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or 
enter  Into  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries or  International  organizations  to  use 
the  fcjrelgn  currencies,  including  principal 
and  Interest  from  loan  repayments,  which 
accrue  In  connection  with  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  imder  this  title  for  one  or  more 
of  the  following  purposes : 

"'(a)  Per  payment  of  United  States  obliga- 
tions (Including  obligations  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  other  legislation) ; 

"  '(b)  For  carrying  out  programs  of  United 
States  Government  agencies  to — 

"  "(1)  help  develop  new  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  on  a  mutu- 
ally benefiting  basis.    Prom  sale  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments   under   this   title  not   less 
than  the  equivalent  of  5  per  centtim  of  the 
total  sales  made  each  year  under  tlUs  title 
shall  be  set  aside  in  the  amounts  and  kinds 
of  foreign  currencies  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture   and  made  available   in 
advance  for  use  as  provided  by  this  p;^ragraph 
over  such  period  of  years  as  "the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  will  most  effectively 
carry   out    the   purpose   of    this    paragraph: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may   release   auch   amounts   of    the    foreign 
currencies  so  set  aside  as  he  determlnee  can- 
not be  effectively  used  for  agricultural  mar- 
ket development  purposes  under  this  section, 
except  that  no  release  shall  be  m.ade  until 
the  expiration  of  thU-ty  days  following  the 
date  on  which  notice  of  such  proposed  re- 
lease Is  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, If  transmitted  while  Congress  Is  In 
session,  or  sixty  days  following  the  date  of 
transmittal  If  transmitted  while  Congress  is 
not  m  session.    Provision  shall  be  made  In 
sale  and  loan  agreements  for  tlie  converti- 
bility of  such  amount  of  the  proceeds  thereof 
(not  less  than  2  per  centtmi)   as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
In  those  countries  which  are  or  offer  reason- 
able  potential   of   becoming   dollar   markets 
for  Umted  States  agricultural  commodities. 
Such  sums  shall  be  converted  Into  the  types 
and  kinds  of  foreign  currencies  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions  of   this   paragraph   and   such   sums 
shall  be  deposited  to  a  special  Treasurv  ac- 
count and  shall  not  be  made   available  or 
expended  except  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions  of   this    paragraph.      Notwithstanding 
any  othef  provision  of  law.  If  sufficient  for- 
eign currencies  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  In  such  countries  are  not 
otherwise   available,   the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  such  countries  for  the 
sale    of    agricultural    commodities    In    such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines to  be  adequate  and  for  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph.     In     carrying     out     agricultural 
market     development    activities,     nonprofit 
agricultural    trade    organizations    shall    be 
utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
The  purpoee  of  this  paragraph  shall  include 
such  representation  of  agrlculttiral  Industries 
as  may  be  required  during  the  course  of  dis- 
cussions on  trade  programs  relating  either 
to    individual    commodities    or    groups    of 
commodities; 

"  '(2)  finance  International  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  activities  tinder  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
,(32  0.s.C,  ^Wt.etaeq.); 


"'(3)  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technological 
Information  and  conduct  research  and  sup- 
port scientific  activities  overseas  Including 
programs  and  projects  of  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  such  as  ccx)rdlnated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind 
or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  promote  and  support  programs  of  medi- 
cal and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational development,  family  planning, 
health,  nutrition,  and  sanitation; 

"  '(4)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  rental,  or 
otherwise,  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad,  for  United  States  Government  use 
Including  offices,  residence  quarters,  com- 
munity and  other  facilities,  and  construct, 
repair,  alter,  and  furnish  such  buildings  and 
facilities; 

"'(5)  finance  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Sclencs  Foundation  and  other 
interested  agencies,  (A)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  foreign  books,  pericxiicals,  and  other 
materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  Information  of  technical  or  scientific 
significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance, 
(B)  -the  registry,  indexing,  binding,  repro- 
duction, cataloging,  abstracting,  translating. 
and  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
related  materials  determined  to  have  such 
significance:  and  (C)  the  acquisition  of  such 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and 
the  deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research 
centers  in  the  United  States  specializing  in 
the  areas  to  which  they  relate: 

"  '(cl  To  procure  equipment,  materials,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  the  common  defense 
Including  internal  security: 

"■(d)  For  assistance  to  meet  emergency  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  other  than 
requirements  for  food  commodities:  Provided. 
That  not  more  than  a  total  amount  equiva- 
lent to  $5.(X)0.000  may  be  made  avaUable  for 
this  purpose  during  t^ny  fiscal  year: 

"  '(e)   For  use  to  the  maximum  extent  un- 
der   the     procedures     established     by    such 
agency  as  the  President  shall  desigiiate  for 
loans  to   United   States   business   firms    (in- 
cluding cooperatives  I    and  branches,  subsid- 
iaries, or  affiliates  of  such  firms  for  btisinesa 
development   and    trade   expansion    in   such 
countries,  including  loans  for  private  home 
construction,  and   for  loans   to  domestic   or 
foreign  firms  (including  cooperatives*  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  In  the 
utilization,  distribution,  or  otherwise  Increas- 
ing  the   consumption   of,   and   markets   for. 
United    States    agricultural    products:    Pro- 
vided, hoicever.  That  no  such  loans  shall  be 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products 
intended  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  prcxlucts  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  continued  expansion  of  markets 
for  United   States  agricultural   commodities 
or  the  products  thereof.     Foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans; 
"'(f)  To  promote  multilateral  trade  and 
agricultural    and    other    economic    develop- 
ment, under  procedures,  established   by  the 
President,  by   loans  or  by   use  In  any  other 
manner  which  the  President  may  determine 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  to  assist  programs  of  re- 
cipient  countries  designed   to   promote,   in- 
crease, or  Improve  food  production,  procees- 
Ing,  distribution,  or  marketing  In  fcxxi -deficit 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  for 
which  purpose  the  President  may  utilize  to 
the  extent  practicable  the  services  of  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  registered  wltla  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
tmtary  Foreign  Aid:  Prortded,  That  no  such 
funds  may  be  utilized  to  promote  religious 
activities; 
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"  '(g)  Por  th«  purchaM  of  goods  or  8«rv- 
tc«*  (or  other  friendly  countrlaa: 

"  '  I  h  I  F^>r  flnacclog.  at  the  request  of  such 
country,  programs  emphasizing  maternal 
welfare,  child  health  and  nutrition,  and  ac- 
tivities, where  participation  Is  voluntary. 
related  to  the  problems  of  population  growth. 
under  procedures  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident through  any  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  through  any  local  agency  which  he 
determines  is  qualified  to  administer  such 
activities, 

"Ml  for  paying,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  costs  outside  the  United 
States  of  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized In  section  406  of  this  Act;  and 

"  'iji  Por  sale  for  dollars  to  United  States 
cltleens  and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
travel  or  other  purposes  of  currencies  de- 
termined to  be  m  excess  of  the  needs  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  such  currencies.  The  United 
States  dollars  received  from  the  sale  of  such 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
account  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Provided.  TKat — 

"'(li  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1953.  shall  apply  to  cur- 
rencies used  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
■ube«ctlons  (a)   and  'b), 

■••(3i  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1963  shall  apply  'm  all 
foreign  currencies  used  for  grants  uiider  sub- 
sections (fi  and  ig).  to  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into 
on  or  before  December  31.  1964.  and  to  not 
less  than  20  per  centum  In  the  agKregnte  of 
the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  pursuant 
to  agreements  entered  Into  thereafter  Pro- 
vided ixcrwever.  That  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  waive  such  applicability  of  section 
1415  In  any  case  where  he  detormlnes  that  It 
would  be  inappropriate  or  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"'(3)  No  agreement  or  proposal  to  grant 
any  foreign  currencies  i  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ( c  i  of  this  section  i .  or  to  use 
(except  pursuant  to  appropriation  Act)  any 
principal  or  interest  from  loan  repayments 
under  this  sect;'>n  shall  be  entered  into  or 
carried  out  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
following  the  date  on  which  such  aurp-^ment 
or  proposal  Is  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
I^irestry  and  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  if  tra»aniltted  while  Cnngress 
la  in  session,  or  sixty  days  following  the  date 
of  transmittal  If  transmitted  while  Congress 
la  not  Inseaalon. 

"  141  Any  \oa.n  made  under  the  authority 
Of  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rat« 
as  the  President  may  determine  but  not  less 
than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  Stales 
Treasury  taking  into  conalderition  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  U)  the  maturity 
of  such  loans  unless  the  President  shall  In 
specific  Instances  after  consultation  with  the 
advisory  committee  established  under  section 
407  designate  a  different  rate 
Provided,  furthtr-  That  paragraphs  i2)  i3i. 
and  i4i  of  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  nation  whe.'e  the 
foreign  currencies  or  credits  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  available  for  use  by  It  In 
■uch  nation  are  determined  by  the  Secret.iry 
of  the  TVeaaury  to  be  !n  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
elee  of  the  United  States  for  expenditures  In 
■QCh  nations  for  the  two  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  determina- 
tion is  made  The  amount  of  any  such  ex- 
een  shall  be  devoted  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  without  regard  to  paragraph  li  of  the 
foregoing  proviso,  to  the  acquisition  of  sites. 
tralldlngs.  and  grounds  under  paragraph  '4} 
of  rabsection  fbi  of  this  section  and  to  assist 
•uch  nation  in  undertaking  self-help  meas- 


ures to  increase  its  pruductlon  uf  agricultural 
commodities  and  lu  facilities  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  such  commodities.  Assist- 
ance under  the  foregoing  provision  shall  be 
limited  to  self-help  measures  additional  to 
thoee  which  would  be  undertaken  without 
such  assistance  Upon  the  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treeisury  that  such  an 
excess  exists  with  respect  to  any  nation,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  such  determi- 
nation; and  shall  thereafter  report  to  each 
such  Committee  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry  to  keep  such  Committee  advised  as  to 
the  extent  of  such  excess,  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used  or  proposed  to  be  used,  and 
the  effects  of  such  u.se 

■'  Sk;.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  lu  a 
special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to 
section  104.  and  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  using  any  of  such  currencies 
for  a  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated shall  reimburse  the  Commixllty 
Credit  Corporation  In  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  used 
The  {^resident  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies 
received  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  such  m.=inner 
as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  re- 
duce any  deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Sic  10«  IB)  Payment  by  any  friendly 
country  for  commodities  purchased  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  shall  be  upon  terms  as  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  as  the  economy 
of  such  country  will  permit  Payment  for 
such  commodities  shall  be  In  dollars  with 
Interest  at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  but  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  required  by  section  201  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  loans  made  under 
that  section  Payment  may  be  made  In  rea- 
sonable annual  amounts  over  perl'Xls  of  not 
to  exceed  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
laiit  delivery  of  commodities  In  each  calendar 
year  under  the  agreement,  except  that  the 
date  for  beginning  such  annual  pa>Tnent 
may  be  deferred  for  a  period  not  late.-  than 
two  years  after  such  date  of  last  delivery, 
and  Interest  shall  be  computed  from  the  date 
of  such  last  delivery  Delivery  of  such  com- 
modities shall  be  made  In  annual  Install- 
ments for  not  more  than  ten  years  following 
the  date  of  the  sales  agreement  and  subject 
to  the  availability  of  the  commodlUes  at  the 
time  delivery  is  to  be  made 

"lb)  Agreements  hereunder  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  on 
credit  terms  shall  Include  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
oommodltles  In  the  recipient  country  are 
used  tor  such  economic  development  purposes 
as  are  agreed  upon  In  the  sales  agreement  or 
any  amendment  thereto 

■  Sec  107  laj  Tt  Is  also  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  stimulate  and  maximize  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  for 
dollars  through  the  private  trade  and  to  fur- 
ther the  use  of  private  enterprise  to  the  maxi- 
mum, thereby  strengthening  the  development 
and  expansion  of  foreign  commercial  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  foreign  and  United  States 
private  trade  for  financing  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  export  over  such  pe- 
riods of  time  and  on  such  credit  term*  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section  Any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  shall  provide  for 
the  development  and  executlm  of  projects 
which  will  result  In  the  establishment  of  fa- 
cilities designed  to  improve  the  stt^rage  or 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  or 
which  will  otherwise  stimulate  and  expand 
private  e'-onomlc  enterprise  In  any  friendly 
country.    Any  acrMOMBit  cnUrad  Into  vaOm 


this  section  shall  also  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  security  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  provide  reasonable  and 
adequate  assurance  of  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  In  dollars  with  Interest  at  a  rale 
which  will  as  nearly  as  practicable  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  average  cost  of  funds  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tretisury.  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  maturities 
of  credits  extended  under  this  section.  In 
no  event  shall  the  rate  of  interest  be  less  than 
the  minimum  rate,  or  the  delivery  period,  de- 
ferral of  first  payment,  or  term  of  credit  be 
longer  than  the  maximum  term.  authorUed 
in  section  106.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the 
authority  provided  In  this  section  for  making 
dollar  sales  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable. 

■■■(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thlj 
section,  the  Secretarj-  shall  take  reasonalj'.e 
precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of 
the  United  States  and  to  avoid  displacing  anj 
sales  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities which  the  Secretary  finds  and  detfr- 
mlnes  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash 
dollars. 

■■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  commit- 
ments from  purchasers  that  will  prevent 
resale  or  transshipment  to  other  ooxintrles,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of 
agricultural  commodities  purchased  under 
this  section 

"  '(d)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  102,  103(a),  103(d).  103(ei, 
103(f).  103(J),  103(kl.  no.  401,  402,  403,  404. 
405.  407.  408.  and  409  shall  be  applicable  to 
sales  under  this  section 

'■  ■Sbc  108.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  finance  ocean  freight  charges  in- 
curred pursuant  to  agreements  for  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  (other  than  thoee  provid- 
ing for  conversion  to  dollars  as  described  In 
section  103(d)  of  this  Act)  entered  Into 
hereunder  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
charges  are  higher  i  than  would  otherwise  be 
tho  case  I  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that 
the  coinmodltles  be  transported  In  United 
States-fiag  vessels.  Such  agreements  shai; 
require  the  balance  of  such  charges  for 
transptortatlon  In  United  States  vessels  to  be 
paid  in  dollars  by  the  nations  or  orgaul.'a- 
tlona  with  whom  such  agreements  are  en- 
tered Into 

" 'Sbc  109.  (a)  Before  entering  Into  agree- 
ments with  developing  countries  for  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodlUes 
on  whatever  terms,  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  coun- 
try Is  undertaking  wherever  practicable  .self- 
help  measures  to  Increase  per  capita  priwiiic- 
tlon  and  Improve  the  means  for  storage  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities-.  In- 
cluding 

"'(1)  devoting  land  resources  to  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  food  rather  than  to  the 
production  of  nonfood  crops — especially  non- 
food crops  In  world  surplus; 

"■(2)  development  of  the  agricultural 
chemical,  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
transpKjrtatlon  and  other  necessary  Industries 
through  private  enterprise, 

"  "(3)  training  and  Instructing  farmers  in 
agricultural  methods  and   techniques, 

"'|4)  constructing  adequate  storage  fa- 
cilities; 

■'•(51  improving  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion systems; 

■■■(6)  creating  a  favorable  environment 
for  private  enterprise  and  Investment,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  utilizing  available 
technical  know-how; 

'■■i7)  establishing  and  maintaining  Oov- 
eminent  policies  to  Insure  adequate  Incen- 
tives to  producers;  and 

"'(81  establishing  and  expanding  Institu- 
tions for  adaptive  agricultural  research    and 

"'(9)  allocating  for  these  purposes  suffl- 
clent  national  budgetary  and  foreign  ex- 
change resources   (including  those  supplied 


by  bilateral,  multilateral  and  consortium 
aid  programs)  and  local  currency  resources 
(resulting  from  loans  or  grants  to  recipient 
governments  of  the  proceeds  of  local  currency 

sales  I. 

"'(b)  Notvithstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  In  agreements  with  nations 
not  engaged  In  armed  conflict  against  Com- 
munist forces  or  against  nations  with  which 
the  United  Statee  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
foreign  currencies  set  aside  for  purposes 
other  than  thoee  In  sections  104  (a),  (b), 
(e),  and  (J)  shall  be  allocated  for  the  self- 
help  measures  set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(c)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  title  shall  describe  the  program  which 
the  recipient  country  is  undertaking  to  Im- 
prove Its  production,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities;  and  shall 
provide  for  termination  of  such  agreement 
whenever  the  President  finds  that  such  pro- 
gram Is  not  being  adequately  developed. 

■Sec.  no.  Agieements  shall  not  be  en- 
tered Into  under  this  title  during  any  cal- 
endar year  which  will  call  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  an  amount  In  excess  of 
H,9(X).000.000,  plus  any  amount  by  which 
agreements  entered  Into  under  this  title  In 
prior  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appro- 
priatlon.s  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  amounts  lees  than  author- 
ized for  such  prior  years/ 

■iCi  By  amending  title  II  to  r^d  as 
follows: 

"  'TITLE    n 

■"SExr.  201  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
determine  requirements  and  furnish  agricul- 
tural commodities,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  re- 
lief requirements;  to  combat  malnutrition, 
especially  In  children-  to  promote  economic 
and  community  development  In  friendly  de- 
veloping areas;  and  for  needy  persons  and 
nonprofit  school  lunch  and  preschool  feeding 
programs  outside  the  United  States.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make 
available  to  the  President  such  agricultural 
commodities  determined  to  be  available  un- 
der .section  401  as  he  may  request. 

"Sec.  202.  The  President  may  furnish 
fommodltles  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  201  throuk'h  such  friendly  govern- 
ments and  such  aKencles,  private  or  public, 
including  Intergovernmental  organizations 
such  as  the  world  food  program  and  other 
multilateral  organizations  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
aeem.-,  appropriate  TTie  President  shall,  to 
'..■le  e.xtent  practicable,  utilize  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agencies  registered  with,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid  Insofar  as  practicable, 
ill  commodities  furnished  hereunder  shall 
be  clearly  Identified  by  appropriate  marking 
'»  each  package  or  container  In  the  language 
of  the  locality  where  they  are  distributed  as 
being  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  The  assistance  to  needy 
persons  shall  Insofar  as  practicable  be  dl- 
tfcted  toward  community  and  other  self- 
"»lp  activities  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  lor  such  assistance.  Ex- 
"fpt  In  the  case  of  emergency,  the  President 
shall  uke  reasonable  precaution  to  assure 
■lat  commodities  furnished  hereunder  will 
bot  displace  or  Interfere  with  sales  which 
Eight  otherwl;;e    be   made. 

'  'Sec  203  The  Commodity  Credit  Ciorpora- 
tion  may,  in  addition  to  the  coet  of  acquisl- 
Uon.  pay  with  respect  to  commodltlee  made 
ivailable  under  this  title  costs  for  pack- 
*?lng,  enrichment,  preservation,  and  fortl- 
^tlon;  processing,  transportation,  han- 
ging, and  other  Incidental  costs  up  to  the 
■ime  of  their  delivery  free  on  board  vessels 
--■  United  States  ports;  ocean  freight  chargea 
•rom  United  States  porta  to  designated  porta 


of  entry  abroad,  or,  in  the  case  of  landlocked 
countries,  transportation  frcwn  United  States 
ports  to  designated  points  of  entry  abroad; 
and  charges  for  general  average  contributions 
arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of  com- 
modities transferred  pursuant  thereto. 

■'  'S«c.  204.   Programs   of  assistance  shall 
not  be  undertaken  under  this  title  during 
any  calendar  year  which  calls  for  an  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $600,000,000  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
all  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with  such 
programs    (including  the  Corporation's  in- 
vestment  In   commodities   made   available) 
plus  any  amount  by  which  programs  of  as- 
sistance undertaken  under  this  title  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  have  called  or  will 
call    for    appropriations    to    reimburse    the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
less  than  were  authorized  for  such  ptirpoee 
during  such  preceding  year.    In  addition  to 
other    funds    available    for    such    purpoees 
under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  may  be  used  In  an  amount 
not   exceeding   (7,500,000   annuaUy   to   pur- 
chase foreign  cturencies  accruing  under  title 
I  of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except 
the   personnel   and   administrative   costs    of 
cooperating  sponsors,  distributing  agencies. 
and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  costs  of  con- 
struction   or    maintenance    of    any    church 
owned    or    operated    edifice    or    any    other 
edifices  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purpoees) 
designed  to  assure  that  commodities  made 
available  under  this  title  are  used  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  purposes  for  which  such 
commodities  are  made  available  or  to  pro- 
mote commimlty  and  other  self-help  activi- 
ties designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  used  only  to  sup- 
plement    and    not    substitute     for     funds 
normally  available  for  such  purposes  from 
other      non-United       States      Government 
sources. 

"  'Szc.  205.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  encourage  other 
advanced  nations  to  make  increased  con- 
tributions for  the  purpose  of  comoaling 
world  hunger  and  malnutrition,  particularly 
through  the  expansion  of  International  food 
and  agricultural  assistance  prograins.  It  is 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as  a 
means  of  achieving  this  objective,  the  United 
States  should  work  few  the  expansion  of  the 
United  Nations  World  food  program  bevond 
Its  present  established  goals.' 

"(D)  By  changing  the  designation  title 
m— <;Ei>rERAL  pkovibions'  to  'Trru:  m'  and  by 
striking  out  sections  304,  305  306,  307  and 
308. 

"(E)  By  amending  title  IV  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'TTTLB  rv 

■  'Sbc.  401.  After  consulting  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  affected  and 
within  policies  laid  down  by  the  President  for 
Implementing  this  Act,  and  after  taking  into 
account  productive  capacity,  domestic  re- 
quirements, farm  and  consumer  price  levels. 
commercial  exports,  and  adequate  carr-,-cver. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
the  agricultural  commodities  and  quantities 
thereof  available  for  disposition  under  this 
Act,  and  the  commodities  and  quantities 
thereof  which  may  be  Included  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  each  country.  No  commodity 
shall  be  available  for  dlspiwltlon  under  this 
Act  If  such  disposition  would  reduce  the 
domestic  supply  of  such  commodity  below 
that  needed  to  meet  domestic  requirements, 
adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  the  time  of  exportation  of 
such  conunodlty. 

'■  'Sw:.  402.  The  term  "agricultural  com- 
modity" as  used  In  this  Act  shall  include  any 
agricultural  commodity  produced  in  the 
United  States  or  product  thereof  produced 
In   the   United   States:    Provided,   hotvever. 


That  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
shall  not  Include  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  tobacco 
or  products  thereof.  Subject  to  the  availa- 
bility of  appropriations  therefor,  any  domes- 
tically produced  fishery  product  may  be  :nade 
available  under  this  Act. 

■'  Sec.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act  including  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
M  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  not  reimbursed  under  sections  104(J) 
and  105,  for  Its  actual  costs  Incurred  or  to  be 
Incurred.  In  presenting  his  budget,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  cl-asslfy  expenditures  under  this 
Act  as  expenditures  for  International  affairs 
and  finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources. 

"  'Sec.  404.  The  programs  of  assistance  im- 
derUiken  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  di- 
rected toward  the  attainment  of  the  humani- 
tarian objectives  and  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

'■  'Sec.  405.  The  authority  and  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  be  utilized  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  assist  friendly  countries  that 
are  determined  to  help  themselves  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  self-reliance  in  providing 
enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people  and  In  resolving  their  problems  rela- 
tive to  population  growth. 

"  ■Sec.  406.  (a)  In  order  to  further  assist 
friendly  developing  countries  to  become  self- 
suflJclent  In  food  production,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized,  not-wlth&tandlng 
any  other  provision  of  law — 

■■  '(1)  To  establish  and  administer  through 
existing  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  program  of  farmer-to-farmer  assist- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries  to  help  farmers  in  such  countries 
m  the  practical  aspects  of  iticreaslng  food 
production  and  distribution  and  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of  their  farming  operations: 
'■■|2)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
cooperative  agreements  with,  or  make  grants 
to.  Land-grant  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  to  recruit  persons  who  by  rea- 
son of  training,  education,  or  practical  ex- 
perience are  knowledgeable  in  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and  to  train  such  persons  In  the 
practical  techniques  of  transmitting  to  farm- 
ers In  such  countries  Improved  practices  In 
agriculture,  and  to  participate  in  carrying 
out  the  program  In  such  countries  Includ- 
ing, where  desirable,  additional  courses  for 
training  or  retraining  in  such  countries; 

'■'(3i  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate non-profit  farm  organizations  in  the  ex- 
change of  farm  youth  and  farm  leaders  with 
developing  countries  and  In  the  training  of 
farmers  of  such  developing  countries  within 
the  United  Slates  or  abroad; 

"  '(4)  To  conduct  research  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  agriculture  for  the  improvement 
and  development  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
food  products  for  dissemination  and  cultiva- 
tion  In  friendly  countries; 

"■(6)  To  coordinate  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  section  with  the  activities  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  assign,  upon  agree- 
ment with  such  agencies,  such  persons  to 
work  with  and  under  the  administration  of 
such  agencies:  Provided.  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  Infringe 
ujxjn  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State; 

"  '  (6 )  To  establish  by  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  the  conditions 
for  eligibility  and  retention  in  and  dismissal 
from  the  program  established  in  this  section. 
together  with  the  terms,  length  and  nature 
of  service,  compensation,  employee  status, 
oaths  of  office,  and  security  clearances,  and 
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such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  subject  to  the  responsibilities  applicable 


made  available  for  UM  outride  tho  United 
States';  and  The  awUUnce  to  needy  per- 
u-ina  nrnvldml    In    H\    above  shaJl     tris<->far   as 


itfSfl"  Instead  of  "Pood  lor  Freedom'^  as  in 
the  House  bill.  Tlie  eonlerees  have  agreed 
to   the   air.er.dinent   m.ide   bv   the  Senate  hi:- 


would  be  marked  or  Identified  at  the  point 
of  distribution  or  sale  as  being  provided  on  a 

rnni-e.'=s;onal   ba.si.s  t)irniicr>i   t>iA  ocr^cruitt^  ^# 
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currencies  for  financing  planning  of  national 
food  and  nutrition  programs   because  they 


10  years.     This  is  substantially  the  provision 
of  the  preseut  law.     In  view  of  the  nrovislon 


I^^IUCI    MA^L. 


ci-L' nay   Likva^-        uuuxiurj.      Aiij 


cQ&ng«  resources    (inciuaing  tnose  guppuw 


«^rui/fcucu,    fLvivfrucT,      uauie  ui  omce,  ana  Becunty  clearances,  ana 
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such  p*r»«;ins  shall  b«  entitled  to  the  beneflta 
and  svibject  to  the  re«ponglblUtle»  applicable 
to  pers>ns  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps  pur- 
suant to  the  provlslona  of  section  ei'i.  volume 
75  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  aa  amended: 
and 

"  '(7)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
to  piay  the  costs  of  such  pro^^ram  thrvajgh 
the  use  of  foreltcn  currencies  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
this  Act    as  provided  In  section  104(1) 

"'(bl  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  t3:3  C>on  Oimi  d  ir- 
Insf  any  Qscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
Ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 

'■  Sec  407  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeaaury. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  and 
the  two  ranking  minority  nr\ember»  of  the 
Ho'-ise  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs,  and  the 
chairman,  the  next  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber and  the  two  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcultia-e  and 
Forestry  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Por- 
eli^n  Relations  The  advisory  committee 
shall  survey  the  general  policies  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Act,  Including  the 
manner  of  lm,plementlng  the  self-help  provi- 
sions, the  uses  to  be  made  of  foreign  curren- 
cies which  accrue  In  connection  with  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I,  the 
amount  of  currencies  to  be  reserved  In  sales 
agreements  for  loans  to  private  industry  un- 
der section  104iel  rates  of  exchange.  Inter- 
est rates,  and  the  terms  under  which  dollar 
credit  sales  are  made,  and  shall  advise  the 
President  with   respect  thereto 

■  ■  Sbc  408  The  President  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  each 
year  with  respect  to  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  Such  report  shall  describe  the 
progress  of  each  country  with  which  agree- 
ments are  In  effect  under  title  I  In  carrying 
out  Its  agreements  under  such  title. 

"  Sec-  409  No  agreements  to  finance  sale* 
under  title  I  and  no  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  II  shall  be  entered  Into  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968 

■  Sec.  410  The  provisions  of  section  9301  e) 
of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended  i  referring  t<.i  nationalization,  ex- 
proprUtloii.  and  related  governmental  Acts 
affecting  property  owned  by  United  States 
citizens  I,  £hal!  be  applicable  to  assistance 
provided  under  title  I  of  this  Act." 

■'S«c  3  <ai  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  195a  i7  use  1431b  I  Is  amended, 
effective  JiUiuary  1.  1967,  by  deleting  the 
symbol  ill',  by  changing  the  semicolon  to 
a  F>erlod  and  by  striking  out  all  of  the  lan- 
guage In  the  section  after  the  semicolon 

"(bl  Section  709  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1966  (7  use  1446.1-1)  Is 
amended  effective  January  1,  1967,  by  strik- 
ing   ut   foreign  distribution,' 

■■(C)  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  i  7  U  S  C  1431 1  Is  amended, 
eflecuve  January  1.  1967,  by  striking  out  the 
following  and  (4i  to  donate  any  such  food 
comin(>dUies  In  excess  of  anticipated  dis- 
position under  (li,  i3),  and  i3)  above  to 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
the  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of 
the  Porelgn  Operations  Administration  or 
other  appropriate  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federni  ff  vernment  and  Intergovern- 
ment4l  organizations  for  use  in  the  assist- 
ance of  needy  p'rons  and  In  nonprofit  school 
lunch  programs  lutslde  the  United  States'; 
'and  (4i  above  .  .  in  the  case  cf  commod- 
lUes  made  available  for  use  within  the 
Uolted  States  or  their  delivery  free  along- 
side ship  JT  free  on  board  export  carrier  at 
point  of  export    In  the  case  of  commodities 


made  available  for  use  outside  the  United 
States',  and  The  afslstance  to  needy  per- 
sons provided  In  |4I  above  shall.  Insofar  d.t 
practicable  be  directed  toward  community 
and  other  self-help  designed  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance  ' 

••(d)  Section  8  of  Public  Law  85-931  1 72 
Stat,  1793  •  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  a 
pertixl  In  lieu  of  the  colon  after  the  word 
Acf  and  striking  out  the  proviso;  (2i  by 
inMrttng  after  the  word  'manufactured'  the 
word  'entirely':  and  (3)  by  inserting  before 
the  comma  following  the  word*  'surplus  sup- 
ply' the  words  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  agricultural  conunodlty  or  product  Is 
made  avtUl&ble' 

••(«)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended  Is  antended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  •  Provided, 
That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  carryover  at  the  end  of 
any  marketing  year  of  a  price  supported  agri- 
cultural commodity  for  which  a  voluntary 
adjustment  program  Is  In  effect  will  be  less 
than  25  per  centum  i35  per  centum  In  the 
case  of  wheat)  of  the  esUmated  export  and 
domestic  consumption  of  such  commrjdlty 
during  such  marketing  year,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  Its 
stocks  of  such  commodity  during  such  year 
for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  115  per 
centiun  1 120  per  centum  In  the  case  of  wheat 
whenever  Its  carryover  will  be  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  such  estimated  export  and  do- 
mestic consumption)  of  the  current  price 
support  loan  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.' 

•'Ssc.  4  Commercial  sale*  of  agricultural 
commodities  out  of  private  stocks  on  credit 
terms  of  not  to  exceed  three  years  may  be 
financed  by  CCC  under  its  Export  Credit 
Sales  program.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  CCC  annually  for 
Its  actual  C06ts  incurred  or  to  be  Incurred 
under  Its  Export  Credit  Sales  Program. 

■'Sec  5  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
January  1.  1967.  except  that  section  4  shall 
take  effect  upon  enactment  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Habolo  D.  Coolxt. 

W.    R.    POAOX. 

E.  C.  Oathinos. 
Haxlan  Haocn. 
Graham  Pr^i  ell, 
Albekt  H    Qtnx. 
Mrs    Cathkbink  May. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tfie  House 
Allen  J   ELLEi>n)CR, 
Spessaro    L     Holland. 

HeitUAN   E    TALMAtKlX. 

B    Everett  Jordan, 

OeORCK   McC'iOVIRN. 

Georoc  D    Aikkn. 

Milton  R.  Yocno. 

Manager t  on  the  Part  of  the  Seriate 

Statxment 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H  R  14926,  to  promote 
International  trade  In  agricultural  conunodl- 
tles.  to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to 
further  economic  development,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  accom[>anylng  conference  report 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  suuck  out 
all  after  the  enactlnst  clause  of  H  R  14929 
and  substituted  a  new  bill  which  differed 
from  the  House  bill  In  some  '18  different 
provisions  Following  are  the  substantive 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  by  the  oonferees 

SHORT    TTTLE 

The  Senate  amendment  changed  the  short 
title  of  the  bill   to    'Pood  for  Peace  Act  of 


1966"  instead  of  "Pood  for  Preedom  '  as  in 
the  House  bill.  The  conIere«'s  have  agreec 
to  the  amendment  made  by  the  benate  bu; 
{Xjlnt  out  that  this  short  title  applies  to  this 
act  only  It  does  not  change  the  title  of  tie 
basic  legislation  which  remains  "The  Agn. 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act   of    1954." 

I  All  the  changes  In  the  Agricultural  Tr;ide 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
commonly  cAlled  Public  I,^w  480,  are  cor.. 
talned  in  section  2  of  H  R.  14929  For  em 
reference,  therefore,  changes  In  the  House 
bin  discussed  here  will  be  Identified  by  sec- 
tions and  subsections  In  the  revised  text  cf 
the  basic  law  and  the  basic  law  wli:  be 
referred  to  as  Public  Law  480  ) 

TRANsrnoN  raoM  sorr  cttbrenct  sale-s 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  (sec.  103(bi 
directing  the  President  to  take  steps  to  Insure 
a  progressive  transition  from  sales  for  for- 
eign currency  to  sales  for  dollars  at  a  rale 
whereby  the  transition  could  be  completed 
by  December  31.  1971  To  this  language  the 
Senate  added  a  sentence  providing  that,  to 
the  extent  transition  to  dollars  under  the 
terms  applicable  to  dollar  sales  (sees.  10$ 
and  107)  Is  not  possible,  transition  raay  be 
made  to  sales  for  foreign  currency  on  cred;; 
terms  no  less  favorable  to  the  United  States 
than  those  for  development  loans  made  under 
section  201  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  ti 
1961.  as  amended,  and  which  would  pyerm;; 
conversion  to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate 
applicable  to  the  sales  agreement.  This  pro- 
vides for  convertible  currency  credit  sales  on 
terms  similar  to  those  In  the  House  bill  for 
dollar  credit  sales 

SAJJCS     TO     COUNTHIIS     DEALING     WITH     CUBA    0» 
NORTH   VIETNAM 

The  House  bill  (see.  103(d))  prohibited 
the  making  of  sales  agreements  for  foreign 
currencies  or  dollar  credit  under  Public  La* 
480,  with  any  nation  which  "sells  or  furni-slies 
or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its  reg:s- 
try  to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  Norti 
Vietnam  (excluding  US  installations  m 
Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  commod- 
ities, so  long  as  they  are  governed  by  a  Com- 
munist regime." 

To  this  provision  the  Senate  added  a  pro- 
viso that  the  President  might  enter  Into  a 
•ales  agreement  with  any  such  nation  If  he 
determined  such  sale  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  he  might  use  funds  appropruited 
to  carry  out  Public  Law  480  for  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  such  agreement,! 
notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  anv 
appropriation  act. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  the  Senate 
amendment  giving  the  President  discretion- 
ary authority  In  this  area  and  adopted  the 
House  language  with  an  amendment  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereo! 
the  materials  covered  by  the  Battle  Act. 
which  prohibits  U  S  assistance  to  i.'frta:r. 
countries.  This  language  reads  as  foKowf 
"Items  which  are.  for  the  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Contro. 
Act  of  1951.  Eighty-second  Congre.<;.s  ai 
amended,  amis,  ammunition  and  lniplenien'.s 
of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petrolemn, 
transportation  muteriiils  of  strategic  wi'.-if 
or  Items  of  primary  strategic  significance  usee 
m  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
Implements  of  war." 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  conta:n 
the  Senate  language  which  would  have  super- 
seded a  similar  prohibition  In  the  Depart- 
ment jf  Agriculture  Appropriation  Art  for 
1967. 

PtTBLICtZINO  roanCN  Ct-RRENCT  COMMODmiS 

The  House  bill  (sec  103(11)  required  the 
President  to  obtain  commitments  from  pur- 
chasing countries  that.  Insofar  as  practicable. 
food  commodities  sold  for  foreign  currencies 


would  be  marked  or  Wentlfied  at  the  point 
of  distribution  or  sale  as  being  provided  on  a 
concessional  basis  through  the  generoelty  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
amendment  struck  out  this  provision  and 
required  that  the  President  obtain  commit- 
ments from  purchasing  countries  to  publicize 
widely  to  their  people  by  public  media  and 
other  means,  that  the  com.modltles  are  being 
provided  on  a  concessional  biisLs  through  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people  as  food  for 
peace.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  retain 
the  language  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills. 

rttRRENCT    CONVERSION 

The  Senate  amendment  (Sec.  103(m)) 
added  two  provisions  with  respect  to  con- 
vertibility of  foreign  currencies  received  un- 
der Public  Law  480.  The  first  Is  that  such 
currencies  should  be  made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  U.S.  obligations  or  charges  payable 
to  the  government  of  the  Importing  country 
or  any  of  Its  agencies  This  Is  Intended  to 
cover  payments  such  as  canal  tolls  for  vessels 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  similar 
charges.  It  Is  consistent  with  existing  law 
and  was  accepted  by  the  House  conferees. 

The  second  convertibility  requirement  was 
that  such  additional  amount  of  the  foreign 
currency  paid  for  Public  Law  480  commodi- 
ties as  might  be  necessary  to  cover  all  nor- 
mal expenditures  of  American  tourists  In  the 
i.-nportlng  country  (up  to  25  percent  of  the 
;o.-elgn  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each 
igreementl  should  be  convertible.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  this  amendment, 
also,  with  an  amendment  limiting  its  appli- 
cation to  excess  currency  countries.  Since 
all  of  the  currencies  Involved  in  the  converti- 
ble currency  sales  authorized  In  .section  103 
lb)  are  fully  convertible,  this  provision  will 
r.ot  apply  to  such  transactions. 

DISPLACEMENT    OF    CASH    SALES 

The  House  conferees  accepted  a  Senate 
imendment  (sec.  103 (ni  )  requiring  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  maximum  precautions  to  as- 
sure that  sales  for  dollars  on  credit  terms 
under  this  act  shall  not  displace  any  sales  of 
rmted  States  agricultural  conimodltles 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash  dol- 
lirs  The  House  bill  already  contained  a 
similar  provision  with  respect  to  foreign  cur- 

.  rency  sales  and   private  dollar  credit  sales. 

I  Thich  was  retained  by  the  conference. 

RELEASE    OF     MARKET    DEVELOPMENT    rUNDS 

The  House  bin  (sec.  104(b)(1))  contained 
i  provision  (which  Is  a  restatement  of  pres- 
ent law)    that   the  Secretary   of  Agriculture 
nuy  release   such   amounts   of   foreign  cur- 
rencies  set    aside    for    market    development 
P'Jrposes  as  he  determines  will  not  be  needed 
rthin  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  such 
pu.-pase.      Tlie    Senate    amendment    would 
iiave   permuted    such    a    release    only    after 
^nificaUon   by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
'-".e  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
proposed   release   and   then   only   If   neither 
I  :oniinlttee   adopted   a   rp.<;olutlori   stating  in 
h'Jbstance  that  the  committee  did  not  favor 
Isiich  release      The  committee  of  conference 
|!iM  accepted    the  Senate   amendment  as   to 
Itiat  part  requiring  a   report   to  be  made  to 
the  two  committees  but  eliminated  that  por- 
-on  giving  the  committees  the  authority  to 
i?t<3  the  propased  release. 

KMEHGENCr    RELIEF    VSES 

The  House  bill  authorized  (sec.  104(d)) 
r-ie  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  meet  emer- 
Irtacy  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements 
I  jerseas.  The  Senate  added  an  amendment 
l-mitlng  this  authority  to  requirements  for 
I '-her  than  food  commodities  and  limited 
I'-e  amount  which  might  be  used  to  $6  mll- 
l-oa  In  any  fiscal  year  This  amendment  was 
I'tcepted  by  the  conferees. 

If-WNLNG     rooD     AND     NUTRITION  AL     PHOCRAMS 

iTie  conferees  did  not  accept  a  Senate 
|«hentlment  authorizing  the  use  of  foreign 
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currencies  for  financing  planning  of  national 
food  and  nutrition  programs  because  they 
believe  that  this  proposal  Is  adequately  cov- 
ered by  secUon  104(h)  of  the  House  bill. 

Approval  of  Grants.     The  Senate  added  an 
amendment  to  Section   104  subjecting  cer- 
tain foreign  currency  grants  and  uses  of  for- 
eign  currency    loan    repayments    to    Appro- 
priation   Act   or    committee    approval.     The 
amendment  required   that:    (A)    subject   to 
Presidential   -waiver,   Appropriation   Act   au- 
thorization ts  required  for  grants  under  sec- 
tions 104  (f)  and  (g)  and  for  use  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  currencies  under  agree- 
ments prior   to  December   31,    1964   and   20 
percent   under    agreements    thereafter:    and 
(B)  it  also  required  that  grants  (other  than 
military    assistance)     of    any    foreign    cur- 
rencies, or  any  use  of  loan  repayments  could 
be  made  only  after  notice  to,  and  the  absence 
of  disapproval  action  by,  each  of  the  con- 
gressional     agriculture     committees.       The 
conferees  have  accepted  this  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  striking  out  the 
authority   of    the   congressional    agriculture 
committees  to  veto  a  proposed  grant  but  re- 
quiring   Presidential    notification    to    such 
committees  in  advance  with  respect  to  each 
such  proposed  action. 

INTEREST     ON     FOREIGN     CtnUlENCY      LOANS 

The  conferees  accepted  a  modified  Senate 
amendment  requiring  that  Interest  rates  on 
any  loan  made  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  unless  the  President  should  desig- 
nate a  different  rate  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  established  under 
section  407  of  the  act. 


10  years.  This  is  substantially  the  proviiion 
of  il»e  present  law.  !n  v;ew  of  the  provision 
in  section  103ib)  for  foreign  currency  credit 
sales  with  the  requ.rement  th.it  the  currency 
be  fully  convertible  to  dollars,  atd  with  a 
maximum  term  similar  to  that  m  section  106 
of  the  bill  as  p^issed  by  the  House,  the  House 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  amendment  to 
section  106. 

This  amendment  also  requires  that  local 
currency  proceeds  of  sales  of  commodities  on 
long-term  dollar  credit  be  used  in  the  re- 
cipient country  for  economic  development 
purposes  agreed  upon  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments at  the  time  the  sale  Is  made  "and 
written  into  the  sales  agreement. 


EXCESS     CtJBRENCY     COUNTRIES 

The    conferees    also    accepted     a    Senate 
amendment    which     would     exempt     excess 
currency   coxmtries   from    the   requirements 
described  In  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 
An  excess  currency  country  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  Is  one  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the  foreign 
currency   or   credits   owned    by    the    United 
States  and  available  for  use  In  such  nation 
are   In   excess   of   the   normal    requirements 
of    the    Departments    and    agencies    of    the 
United  States  for  expenditures  In  such  na- 
tion  for   the   2    fiscal   years   following    the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  determination   is 
made.    The  amendment  provides   that   the 
amount  of  any  such  excess  currency  shall  be 
devoted,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of   section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
to   the  acquisition   of   sites,   buildings,   and 
grounds  and  to  assist  the  piircliasing  nation 
In    undertaking    self-help    measures    to    In- 
crease its  iMxiduction  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and   its  facilities   for   storage   and 
distribution     of    such     commodities.       The 
President  is  required  to  advise  the  House  and 
Senate    Agricultural    Committees    of    a    de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  a  country  has  become  an  excess  cur- 
rency country  and  to  keep  such  committees 
advised  as  to  the  extent  of  such  excess,  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used  or  proposed  to 
be  used,  and  the  effects  of  such  use. 


TIEXMS   OF   DOLLAR   CREDIT   SALES 

The  House  bill  (sec.  106)  permitted  sales 
on  long-term  dollar  credit  on  the  same  t^rms 
authorized  for  development  loans  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  This  Is  presently  a  40- 
year  repayment  period  with  a  10-year  grace 
period  during  which  no  payments  on  the 
principal  would  have  to  be  made,  with  in- 
terest at  1  percent  during  the  grace  period 
and  21/2  percent  thereafter.  The  Senate 
amendment  reduced  the  payment  period  to 
20  years  and  the  grace  period  to  2  years  and 
limited  the  delivery  period  of  commodities 
under  such  an  agreement  to  not  more  than 


LONG-TERM    DOLLAR    CREDIT    SALES    BY    THE    PRI- 
VATE   TR.ADE 

Although  the  Senate  amendment  had  sub- 
stantially alte.'-ed  sect.on  107.  dealing  with 
long-term  dollar  credit  sales  bv  the  private 
trade,  the  conferees  adopted  substantially  the 
House  language  on  this  section.  The  !an- 
gu.ige  adopted  by  the  conference  requires 
that  the  provisions  of  section  106  should  ap- 
ply to  private  trade  dollar  credit  with  respect 
also  to  the  10-year  maximum  delivery  pe.-lod 
and  the  2-year  deferral  of  the  first  payment. 
It  also  added  to  section  107(b)  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  should  take  reason- 
able precautions  to  safeguard  the  usual  mar- 
ketings of  the  United  States. 

Section  107(d)  stipulates  the  other  sections 
of  the  act  which  are  applicable  to  private 
trade  agreeinenis  and  \o  those  listed  in  the 
House  bill  were  added:  Section  lOSia)  re- 
quiring the  President  to  take  self-help  efforts 
into  account:  section  110  bringing  private 
tnule  agreements  within  the  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.9  billion  in  any  year,  plus  carry- 
over: section  401  providing  for  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  commodi- 
ties available  for  export  and  prohibiting  dis- 
positions which  would  result  in  a  shortage; 
section  404  providing  that  .assistance  be  di- 
rected toward  humanitarian  objectives  and 
United  Slates  Interests:  and  section  405  pro- 
viding for  assistance  to  countries  helping 
themselves  to  meet  their  :ood  needs  and 
population  growth  problems.  Those  provi- 
sions of  section  lOSidi  which  relate  only  to 
foreign  currency  sales  do  not.  of  course  'ap- 
ply to  this  section. 

In  agreeing  to  the  House  language  of  sec- 
tion 107,  with  the  amendments  noted  the 
conferees  make  the  following  observations 
about  this  section: 

First,  the  agricultural  commodities  which 
may  be  exported  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  include  livestock,  if  the  particular 
livestock  to  be  exported  meet  the  require- 
ments set  out  in  section  401  with  respect  to 
available  agricultural  commodities  generally- 
second,  the  term  "private  economic  enter- 
prise" in  section  107(a)  Is  Intended  to  in- 
clude private  housing  developments. 

CCC    COMMEHCLAL  EXPORT   CREDIT 

Section  107  of  the  House  bill  also  con- 
tained a  provision  permitting  CCC  export 
credit  (now  limited  to  CCC  stocks)  to  be 
used  also  in  the  export  of  private  stocks,  and 
authorizing  appropriations  to  CCC  to  reim- 
burse it  for  credits  ext^ended  under  such  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  have  deleted  this  from 
section  107  of  the  revised  language  of  Public 
Law  480  and  have  made  It  a  separate  section 
of  the  bill,  appearing  near  the  end  as  a  new 
section  4. 

OCEAN    FREIGHT    CHARGES 

The  conference  adopted,  -with  an  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  language  of  section  108, 
dealing  with  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges.  This  provides  that  CCC  may  fi- 
nance ocean  freight  charges  for  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  charges  are 
higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  by 
reason  of  the  requirement  that  commodities 
be  transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 
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The  t>alance  if  such  charges  for  transporta- 


A(nilCTTl.TT7»AL   COMMODTTT 


commodity  during  such  year  for  unrestrlctec 
iiM  lit   leaa  than   115  percent  of  the  currT.t 


human  beings  were  dying  daily  of  star-     conference  report  should  be  returned  to    same  time  he  must  produce  food  for  the 


..   .^^^  »..  ^iccmciiu  to  liot  more  tnan      be  transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 
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The  b*l*nce  of  iuch  ch*rgM  for  tranaporta- 
Uon  In  United  8t«t««  ve««el«  1»  to  b«  paid 
In  dollar*  by  the  recipient  nation  or  organl- 
eatlon  Ttois  UmltaUon  doee  no*,  apply  to 
salM  for  dollar  credit  under  »ectlon8  IDA  or 
107  or  tales  on  foreign  ciirrency  credit  tenoa 
{requiring;  full  convertibility  to  dollars  i  un- 
der section  103(b) 

SKLr-HKLP   FO«    AGalCVLTflU: 

The  conferees  adopted  a  Senate  amend- 
ment making  !'.  clear  that  the  proviso  In  sec- 
Uon  lOB.  relaung  tu  self-he'.p  for  agriculture 
In  recipient  countries,  la  to  be  a  p<5eltlve  re- 
quirement thai  20  percent  of  certain  cur- 
rencies be  set  aalde  for  the  self-help  purposes 
described  in  section  109  rather  than  a  stand- 
ard suttgested  for  the  President's  considera- 
tion. 

STTpnj»TinN  or  sK.r-moj'  p«oc,«am   in 

ACKEEMINTS 

The  conferees  ala<^  accepted  a  S-nate 
amendment  to  section  109  which  provides 
that  each  agreemen'.  entered  into  shall  de- 
scribe the  programs  which  the  recipient 
country  is  underuUlng  to  improve  its  pro- 
duction, storag?,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  for  termination  of 
such  agreement  whenever  the  President  finds 
that  such  a  program  Is  not  being  adequately 
developed. 

acthobization  rot  -rm*  i 

The  House  bill  provided  an  annual  luthor- 
izatlon  of  not  to  exceed  W  5  billion,  plus 
carryover,  for  Utle  I  The  Senate  reduced 
this  authorization  t.)  tl  9  billion  plus  carry- 
over and  the  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
Senate  figure. 

\asr3T\Nl-«    TO     NEXDT     PMSON9 

The  conferees  accepted  a  Senate  amend- 
ment making  It  clear  that  assistance  to 
needy  persons  authorized  in  section  301  is 
limited  ui  agricultural  commodUy  assist- 
ance This  is  consistent  with  the  l..itentlon 
of  the  House  langtiage. 

AOTHoaizATiow   roa  tvtvk  u 

The  House  bill  authorized  progranis  of  as- 
sistance (donatlonsl  under  title  n  of  not  Uj 
exceed  •800  million  per  year  plus  canrover 
The  Senate  reduced  this  fig-are  to  t<iOO  mil- 
lion per  year  plus  carryover  and  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  has  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate figure. 

ASSIST  AJfC*  or  OTHD  COtTNTalia 

The  committee  of  conference  accept«d  a 
Senate  provision  stating  that  It  la  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  en- 
courage other  advanced  nations  t.:)  make  In- 
creased contributions  for  the  purpc«e  ot 
combatting  world  hunger  and  malnutrlUon. 
particularly  through  the  expansion  of  Inter- 
national food  and  agricultural  assistance 
programs  The  secUon  also  states  that  It  la 
further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  as  a  m^ans 
of  achieving  'his  objective  the  United  States 
should  work  fr>r  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions world  f^>od  program  beyond  Its  present 
established  goals 

GtnDtUNFS    \3    TO    ■■K-JkVL.\B1l.rTT" 

The  conference  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  section  401  establishing  guidelines 
as  to  the  availability  of  commodities  for  ex- 
port under  Public  Law  480  and  providing 
that  no  commodity  shall  be  available  for 
such  dlstnbuUon  If  It  should  reduce  the 
domestic  supplv  of  such  commodity  below 
the  quantity  needed  to  meet  domestic  re- 
quirements adequate  carryover  and  antici- 
pated exports  for  dollars  The  conferees  did 
not  agree  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  section 
401  which  would  have  placed  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  'Instead  of  the  Presi- 
dent) the  authority  to  determine  the  coun- 
tries with  which  sales  agreements  would  be 
made. 


AoaiorrLTtniAi.  coxmoditt 
The  conference  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment making  It  cietar  that  the  term  ■agrl- 
cuitural  commodity"  as  used  In  this  act 
means  only  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  8tAt.es  This  Is  merely 
a  clariacatlon  of  the  Intent  of  the  House 

ALCOHOLIC    BEvratCtS    AND    TOBACCO 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  a  Senate 
amendment  prohibiting  the  sale  or  donrtUou 
of  alcoholic  beverages  under  this  act  and  the 
donation  of  tobacco  or  tobacco  products 
This  Is  a  restatement  of  the  exlsUug  policies 
under  which  Public  Law  480  Is  operated.  No 
alcoholic  beverages  liave  ever  been  exported 
either  by  sale  or  through  a  donation  program 
and  tobacco  has  never  been  Included  In  any 
donation  program  In  accepting  thU  amend- 
ment the  conferees  intend  Uiat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  conUnue  Its  efforts 
to  export  tobacco  as  part  of  the  sales  pro- 
grams authorized  under  title  I  of  this  act. 

Bt'OOrr    PRESENTATION 

The  conference  agreed  U)  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  section  403  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  preeenung  his  budget,  shall  classify 
expenditures  under  this  act  as  expenditures 
for  international  affairs  and  finance,  rather 
than  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  re- 
sources. 

AOVlSOkT    COMMITTEI 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  secUon  407.  esUbllshlng  a  Joint  leg- 
islative-executive advisory  committee  on 
Public  Law  480,  which  would  add  to  the 
membership  of  the  coounittee  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  two  ranking  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  PVirelgn 
Relations 

ANNUAL    akPOBT 

The  cjjnferees  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment requiring  the  President's  annual  rejxjrt 
to  be  made  not  later  than  April  I,  and  to 
describe  the  progress  ot  each  country's  self- 
help  program 

COTTON    rmODUCTS 

The  Hotise  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  secUon  8  of  the  Public  Law  89-931  not 
a  part  of  Public  I<aw  480)  pn^vldlng  that 
cotton  products  could  be  exported  under 
Public  Law  480.  IX  cotton  TonsUtnted  a  "sub- 
siantlal  portion"  of  the  saleo  price  The 
conference  committee  has  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate wording  of  this  provision,  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  cotton  products 
may  be  financed  under  Public  Law  480  "In 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  agricultural 
commodity  or  prcxluct  Is  made  available"  If 
the  pr^idiict  to  be  financed  Is  manufactured 
"entirely"  of  cotU>n  This  would  permit  cot- 
ton product  exports  to  be  financed  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  products  of  other 
agricultural  commodities 

AXMtTSTMXNT     rkOCRAMS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
planning  voluntary  production  adjustment 
programs,  to  plan  for  a  carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  of  not  less  than  35 
percent  of  the  total  estimated  requirements 
of  such  marketing  year  The  conferees  agreed 
to  strike  this  provision  of  the  House  bill 

CCC     kSSALZ     PkICZ 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  ( not 
a  part  of  PubUc  Law  480)  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  the 
carryover  at  the  end  of  any  marketing  year, 
of  a  price  supported  agricultural  commodity 
for  which  a  voluntary  adjustment  program 
Is  m  effect,  will  be  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
estimated  export  and  domestic  consumption 
of  such  commodity,  the  CCC  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  any  of  Its  stocks  of  such 


commodity  during  such  year  for  unrestrlctec 
use  at  less  than  115  percent  of  the  currci.t 
support  loan  plus  reasonable  carrying  charsej 
(instead  of  lOS  percent  of  the  support  loac 
plus  carrying  charges,  as  provided  In  exlstiaj 
law)  The  Senate  amendment  changed  the 
1 15  percent  resale  price  to  120  percent  and  put 
in  a  special  provision  with  respect  to  wl.er. 
that  the  higher  resale  price  should  bee ■  me 
effective  If  the  carryover  dropped  below  3; 
percent  (instead  of  25  percent  as  for  other 
commodities)  The  conferees  agreed  to  ',.•.( 
House  language  with  respect  to  commodities 
other  than  wheat  and  for  wheat  agreed  tha: 
the  115  percent  resale  minimum  should  be- 
come effective  if  the  carryover  dropped  belos 
35  percent  and  that  the  CCC  resale  minimum, 
should  be  130  percent  If  the  supply  droppw 
below  25  percent 

Harold  D    Coolet. 
W   R   PoAcr. 
E  C  Gathinos, 
Harlan  Hagen, 
Or-aham  Pthcell, 
Albert  H  Quit. 
Catherine  May. 
Managtrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Hon-f 

Mr  COOLEY  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement'.  Mr  Speaktr,  : 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  mana^:e^ 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  dispo:isf(: 
with.  I  think  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectioi. ;, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nirt."^ 
Carolma"' 

There  w£is  no  objection 
The  SPEAKER      The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  1  hour 
Mr  COOLEY      Mr  Speaker,  I  want  D 
make  a  brief  statement. 

First  I  want  to  say  that  this  Is  a  ver;. 
ver>-  important  bill,  which  came  out  o: 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  a  v.->< 
of  33  to  2  and  passed  the  House  by  a  vo:-: 
of  333  to  only  20  Our  bill  was  called  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  Tlie  Ser.- 
ate  bill  was  called  the  Food  for  Peace  Aci 
of  1966  We  went  to  conference  and  »? 
made  a  diligent  efTort  to  retain  the  Housf  | 
provisions.  We  had  a  long  dlscussior. 
much  of  it  about  the  name  of  the  bi. 
which,  of  course,  all  of  us  know  stem 
from  Public  Law  480,  which  has  operat*^.| 
for  12  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  Public  Law  480.  iH 
have  shared  our  great  abundance  wilil 
less  fortunate  people  in  other  parts  o.'j 
the  world. 

Mr    Speaker,  hundreds  of  millions  c'l 
people  in  more  than  100  nations  of  this 
earth  have  been  permitted  to  share  l'[ 
this  great  abundance  which  we  have  har 
vested  from  our  own  flourishing  fields 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  maintained  f-i'l 
many  years  that  bread  and  butU-r  wii:  be[ 
more  elTective  in  the  cause  of  peate  iha.-[ 
bullets,   bayonets,  and  bombs 

Mr  Speaker  this  program  tiiat  '^^ 
have  here  under  consideration.  Is  a  ;" 
cram  which  more  or  less  emb.'-ace-  t.-^, 
theory,  because  we  are  now  about  ;o  t' 
bark  upon  an  entirely  dlfTerent  procr.' 
from  the  programs  which  we  have  exp'-| 
clsed  In  the  past. 

Mr    Speaker,  under  the  program5 
the  past  we  have  taken  away  from  ;' 
ductlon  more  than  50  million  lure.-  ; 
fertile  farmland      And,  we  did  that 
a  time  v^hen  we  were  living  in  a  huns 
world      We  did  It  at  a  time  when  12  '» 


human  beings  were  dying  dally  of  star- 
vation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
I  .stated  at  the  time  the  bill  was  pend- 
ini.'  before  the  House  earlier  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  array  of  witnesses  in 
any  committee  room  of  this  Congress 
than  those  who  came  to  talk  to  us  about 
the  problem  of  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion, and  the  world  food  crisis  which 
we  are  told  is  now  approaching  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  witnesses  from 
the  creat  universities,  witnesses  from  the 
Pord  Foundation,  and  witnesses  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  witnesses 
from  throughout  our  entire  Nation.  I 
do  not  recall.  Mr  Speaker,  that  a  single 
witness  appeared  in  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  only  controversy  that 
:iou  remains  is  the  controversy  dealing 
with  the  Involvement  with  North  Viet- 
nam and  Cuba.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
verv-  strict  language  In  the  House  bill 
which  provided  that  no  latitude  was 
given  for  shipment  of  any  articles  to 
those  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  everyone 
in  this  House  knew  at  the  time  what  we 
were  doing.  However,  when  we  got  Into 
conference,  the  other  body  insisted  upon 
other  provisions,  and  we  were  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  had  to  compose  some  dif- 
ferences. We  did  compose  the  differ- 
ences.  And,  actually,  we  wrote  into  the 
conference  report  the  Battle  Act — the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  But,  that 
applies  to  only  certain  munitions  of  war 
and  other  items  which  are  mentioned 
therein. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  provisions  were 
to  this  effect: 

For  the  purpose  only  of  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  title  I  of  this  act 
any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  per- 
mits ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to 
trani^port  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam, excluding  US.  insUllatlons  In  Cuba 
iny  equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  so 
long  as  they  are  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime — 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  language 
contained  In  our  bill. 

And.  then  we  inserted  the  Battle  Act. 
which  act  reads  as  follows: 

It<>ms  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  title 
I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951.  Eighty-second  Congress,  as 
amended,  arms,  ammunition  and  Implements 
of  w.u",  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum, 
transportation  materials  of  strategic  value, 
T  Items  of  primary  strategic  slgnlflcanee 
■j-sed  m  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  Implements  of  war. 

Tliat  is  the  language  of  the  Battle  Act. 
Personally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  ob- 
;ection  to  the  House  working  Its  will  on 
■.hi.<^  proposal  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  feel  that  way  about  It,  I  would  like  to 
i^k  unanimous  consent  that  conference 
report  be  returned  to  the  conference  In 
an  effort  to  further  insLst  upon  the  House 
language  being  incorporated  in  the  final 
draft  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
*-he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  CoolevI? 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
-ig  the  right  to  object.  I  feel  that  the 


conference  report  should  be  returned  to 
the  conference  committee  to  deal  with 
this  enemy-trading  question  but  not  by 
means  of  unanimous  consent. 

I  shall  object  to  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Comimlttee 
on  Agriculture  because  I  feel  that  we 
might  easily  get  Into  a  last-minute  parli- 
amentary situation  in  which  some  fur- 
ther loose  language  similar  to  that  pres- 
ently in  the  conference  committee  report 
might  be  accepted  under  the  pressure  of 
adjournment.  The  present  language 
would  permit  nations  to  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  or  Cuba  in  nonstrategic  goods 
and  still  have  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
cessional sales  provision,  under  which  our 
taxpayers  finance  long-term  credit  at  low 
Interest.  If  House  conferees  return  with- 
out Instructions,  similar  language  might 
be  placed  before  the  House  in  the  last- 
mlnute  rush  of  adjournment  on  what 
amounts  to  a  take-It-or-leave-it  basis.  I 
can  easily  Imagine  such  circumstances 
developing  In  the  next  10  days  or  so,  and 
therefore  I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  for 
the  House  to  deal  with  this,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  return 
the  committee  report  to  the  committee  by 
way  of  insisting  on  the  House  position. 

A  motion  to  that  effect  will  be  pre- 
sented today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Therefore,  for  that  reason  I  do  object 
to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  objection  has  been 
made,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  gentle- 
man does  not  make  that  motion  because 
of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  conference 
committee.  I  will  yield  half  of  the  re- 
maining time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
I  was  privileged  to  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  when  it 
worked  those  many  long  months  to  bring 
this  legislation  out  of  committee,  and 
to  the  House. 

I  also  felt  privileged  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  conferees  for  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966. 

I  do  agree  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  that,  with  one  exception,  cer- 
tainly the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees worked  to  the  Improvement  of  this 
bill.  I  feel  It  Is  a  meaningful  piece  of 
legislation,  and  one  that  poses  a  real 
challenge,  to  American  agriculture  in 
Its  design  to  bring  Increased  agricultural 
commodities  Into  the  hands  of  our 
friendly  needy  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  three  very 
brief  points  here  today:  One.  This  chal- 
lenge and  the  new  demands  it  is  going 
to  pose  to  the  American  producers  of 
food,  certainly  points  up  the  need  for 
governmental  farm  policies  that  will  en- 
courage, not  discourage,  the  farmer.  Our 
American  farmer  Is  going  to  have  extra 
demands  placed  upon  him  to  provide  the 
people  of  this  Nation  a  stable  supply  of 
foods  at  as  reasonable  prices  under  pres- 
ent inflationary   circumstances   at   the 


same  time  he  must  produce  food  for  the 
hungry  of  other  nations,  I  hope  that 
the  USDA  is  going  to  review  Its  present 
farm  program  policies  with  this  in 
mind. 

I  think  the  farmer  of  America  has  to 
be  given  constant  assurance  that  the 
Government  is  a  friend  and  not  a  com- 
petitor. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  on  page  21  of  the  conference 
report,  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
Interested  in  resale  prices  of  food  in  Gov- 
ernment stocks,  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  conferees  did  come  up  with  what 
I  think  was  good  protective  language 
concerning  the  resale  of  commodities,  in- 
cluding wheat,  at  certain  levels. 

This  so  that  we  could  protect  farmers 
from  being  in  competition  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  protecting  them  from  hav- 
ing Government  stocks  dumped  upon 
the  market. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  caU  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  that 
the  other  minority  conferee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I 
did  sign  the  conference  report.  We  felt 
that  the  bill  that  was  agreed  on,  except 
in  one  area,  was  good. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  did  not  sign  It — but  not  be- 
cause he  did  not  agree  with  many  of  the 
good  things  in  this  legislation,  but  so  that 
he  could  be  free  to  bring  before  this 
House  the  question  that  we  all  know  is 
facing  us,  and  to  offer  the  language  that 
would  restore  the  very  good  wording  that 
this  House  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
vote— protective  language  that  would 
keep  us  from  supplying  or  making  con- 
cessional sales,  and  very  favorable  sales 
to  the  countries  that  are  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  where  our  boys  are  being 
killed,  and  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  this 
before  the  House  today  so  that  we  can 
act  upon  it,  make  a  clear-cut  record,  and 
let  the  other  body  know  that  we  insist 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  must  stay 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  should  emphasize  the 
fact  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  in  his  letter  to 
all  the  Members  of  the  House.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  House-approved 
language,  both  in  the  appropriations 
act  and  the  House  version  of  the  food- 
for-peace  bill  applies  only  to  concessional 
sales.  It  does  not  apply  to  donations. 
It  does  not  apply  to  cash  sales.  The  mo- 
tion to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  will  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  House  in  any  further  conference 
on  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  it  was  my 
understanding  that  we  were  expanding 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  there- 
fore I  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  read 
a  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 2  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  notified  all  of  our  Embassies  around 
the  world  that  wheat  shipments  imder 
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the  Food  for  Peace  Act  would  be  reduced 
by  about  25  percent. 

Of  course,  the  conclusion  of  that,  and 
I  thmk  the  damaging  fact  Is  that  the 
wheat  market  has  dropped  about  J5  rents 
a  bu&iiel  In  the  Midwest  in  the  past  15 
days  This,  of  course,  has  had  a  very 
damaging  eCfect  upon  the  econonr^y  of 
all  the  wheat  producers  in  America. 
Rumors  are  circulating  and  it  apjiears 
there  may  be  a  cutback  under  the  tood- 
for-peace  program  by  the  Secretaay  of 
Agriculture. 

This  IS  good  legislation  with  o:;n  n:  two 
exceptlorvs.  If  we  vote  for  the  motion, 
we  will  in  eCfect  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  House  in  conference 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  MAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  DON  H  CUKUSES  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs  M^Y]  for  her  ex- 
cellent sutement  and  to  askjociate  myself 
with  her  remarks 

Mr  FRKLINOHUYSEN  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  Kentlewoman  yield"* 

Mrs  M.\Y  I  >ie:d  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr  PREUNGHUYSEN  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  If 
any  distinction  wa.s  made  in  conferences 
between  trade  with  Cuba  and  trade  with 
North   Vietnam' 

It  would  seem  the  conference  commit- 
tee might  take  a  different  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  developing  countries,  for 
example,  trading  with  Cuba  and  their 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  We  are  at 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  are  understandably 
concerned  at  those  who  continue  to  t;ade 
with  North  Vietnam 

I  would  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
perhaps  we  would  reconsider  the  ad- 
visability of  a  flat  prohibition  against 
aid  to  a  countrj-  like  India,  which  Ls  ad- 
mittedly making  sales  of  Jute  to  Cuba. 
Was  any  distinction  made  between  trade 
with  the  two  countries'' 

Mrs  MAY.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman. 
I  will  say  that  this  was  discussed  in  our 
conference  committee.  It  was  also  dis- 
cussed in  Agriculture  Commitu-e  I 
think  the  point  was  made  that  the  con- 
ference report  iuself  makes  no  distinction 
between  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  The 
fact  is  we  provide  India  with  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  under 
various  titles  of  Public  Law  480  and  In  re- 
turn we  thought  that  m.aybe  they  could 
give  up  their  very  small  Jute  trade,  esti- 
mated to  be  only  $600,000  per  year 

I  would  add  that  In  further  support  of 
the  food-for-peace  program,  my  State 
of  Washington  is  ideally  equipped  to  help 
America  meet  this  challenge  because  it  is 
a  State  that  ranks  high  In  the  production 
of  a  w-.de  variety  of  farm  commodities. 
As  per  relatively  recent  figures,  these 
farm  products  were  valued  at  $619,207,- 
000  on  an  annua!  ba.se.  with  two-thirds 
of  this  sum  coming  from  crops  and  one- 
third  from  livestock  Washington  r&n'is 
fifth  In  the  Nation  as  a  producer  of 
wheat,  first  in  the  production  of  apples. 
hops,  late  summer  potatoes,  and  dry  field 
peas,  second  in  Bartlett  pears,  apricots, 
alfalfa  seed,  and  third  in  asparagus  and 
strawberries     Cherries,  cranberries,  and 
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K rapes   also   are   important   agricultural 
commodities. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Washington,  wiiich  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  in  the  Congress,  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  State's  agricul- 
tural production,  for  this  Is  preponder- 
antly an  agricultural  district  Yakima 
County,  for  instance,  leads  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  United  SUtes  In  apple  pro- 
duction, with  Whitman  and  Adams  coun- 
ties in  the  Palouse  region  of  southeast 
Washington  rankmg  first  and  tlilrd  na- 
tionally in  the  per-county  production  of 
wheat 

The  challenge  poeed  by  the  new  food- 
for-peace  program  becomes  particular- 
ly sJgnificanl  when  it  is  realized  that  an 
Increasing  number  of  agricultural  acres 
are  being  diverted  Into  community  and 
industrial  development  and  other  non- 
agricultural  uses,  thereby  continuously 
contracting  the  base  of  our  agricultural 
potential- 

The  Fourth  District  which  I  represent 
In  the  Congress  \s  particularly  well 
equipped  to  fill  this  gap  on  agricultural 
acres,  for  land  Increasingly  is  coming  In- 
to production  through  irrigation  In  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Furthermore, 
maximum  production  Ls  still  to  be 
reached  on  1  million  acres  In  the  Grand 
Coulee  Irrigation  project 

In  bummary.  then,  both  my  SUte  and 
ray  congressional  district  will  play  some- 
thing far  more  than  a  token  part  in  the 
food-for-peace  program,  as  newly  de- 
signed. We  have  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  past,  and  we  look  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  the  part  we 
will  play  In  the  future. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr   FindleyI. 

Mr  PINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
two  purposes  in  asking  for  this  time. 
First,  I  hopefully  wish  to  make  legis- 
lative histor>'  on  a  point  In  the  confer- 
ence report  which  Ls  left  a  little  bit  un- 
clear. 

Title  I  actually  provides  two  types  of 
soft  currency  sales:  one  of  the  conven- 
tional sort,  which  Is  repayable  almost 
exclusively  In  foreign  currency;  this  Is 
the  type  we  have  had  for  several  years; 
and  the  other  type  authorizes  loan  of 
soft  currencies,  loans  which  would  be 
repayable  over  as  long  as  40  years  in  dol- 
lars. 

This  Is  a  very  attractive  arrangement 
to  the  countries  taking  part,  because  it 
permits  interest  as  low  as  three-fourths 
of  1  percent;  that  Is.  less  than  1  percent 
for  10  years,  and  only  2'i  percent  for  an 
additional  30  years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  or 
anyone  else  who  would  respond.  If  my 
understanding  Is  correct  that  the  Inten- 
tion of  this  legislation  Is  that  no  Com- 
munist country,  whether  It  be  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  or  otherwise,  would  be 
eligible  for  either  type  of  soft-currency 
transaction,  so  long  as  It  Is  under  a  Com- 
munist government.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  Interpretation? 

Mr  COOLEY  It  Is  under  section 
103'd> 

Mr  FI>aDLEY.  That  Is  correct:  sub- 
section (2). 
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Mr  COOLEY.  This  appUes  to  con- 
cessional sales. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  is  to  deny  to  Com- 
munist countries  the  advantage  of  soft- 
currency  sales  of  either  type. 

Mr  COOl^Fi'.  The  present  law  pro- 
hibits local  currency  sales  to  countries 
described  in  section  103'dM2i  but  per- 
mits dollar  credit  .sales  This  language 
Is  a  restatement  of  present  law.  So  I 
assume  local  currency  sales  are  pro- 
liiblted 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes ;  but  there  are  two 
tyTJes  of  soft-currency  sales.  One  is  re- 
payable ultimately  In  dollars,  but  .starts 
out  as  a  .s<3ft-currency  transaction.  I 
Just  wanted  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
committee,  which  I  believe  is  to  deny  to 
any  Communist  country  access  to  either 
tj'pe  of  soft- currency  transaction. 

Mr  COOLEY.  If  It  is  payable  In  dol- 
lars, of  course.  It  h  hard  currency. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  It  comes  under 
title  I.  which  is  the  soft-currency  part 
of  the  bUl 

Mr  COOLEY.  If  It  Is  a  forelgn-cu.--- 
rency  sale.  It  could  not  be  a  dollar  sale. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  'WTiether  it  is  the  convention- 
al type  of  soft-currency  transaction  or 
the  other  type,  part  of  which  might  be 
repayable  in  dollars.  Communist  coun- 
tries would  not  have  access  to  this  type 
of  contract? 

Mr  COOLEY  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  understand  the  gentleman  correctly  or 
not.  but  It  does  apply  to  any  kind  of  con- 
cessional sales  to  countries  that  are  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy,  so  to  speak,  selling 
anything  of  significance  to  North  Viet- 
nam or  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes;  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  ban  placed  a  ban  on  dollar 
sales.  What  I  was  trying  to  clarify  was 
the  distinction  that  applied  to  soft-cur- 
rency transactions  only,  j  believe  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly,  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  Is  to  deny  to  anj- 
Communist  country  access  to  this  kind 
of  transaction. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  correct.  The  provision  the  gentleman 
refers  to  was  added  by  the  Senate  and 
accepted  by  the  conferees.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  our  intention  thereby  to 
give  those  countries  described  in  section 
103id>  i2)  any  .softer  terms  than  In  exist- 
ing law  so  I  would  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  prohibition  would  apply  to  any 
kind  of  foreign  currency  sale,  whether 
for  cash  or  credit. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  May  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  pages  25053  and 
25054  of  Tuesday's  Record.  It  contains 
information  for  your  reference  to  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  that  does  exist  between  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  and  Eg>'pt.  Each  of  these 
countries  in  the  past  has  had  tremendous 
benefits  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, and  each  is  either  presently  get- 
ting the  advantage  or  seeking  to  estab- 
lish this  advantage.    That  Is  why  I  feel 
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a  firm,  hard  position  on  the  tradlng- 
«ith-lhe-enemy  provision  is  very  much 
needed. 

There  Is  some  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department  about  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  al- 
luded to  this.  But  I  point  out  to  you 
that  Cuba  was  the  official  hoet  to  the 
Communist  Three-Continent  Conference 
;n  January  1966.  just  earlier  this  year, 
and  at  that  conference  full  support  of 
the  Vietoong  In  North  Vietnam  was  ap- 
proved and  organized. 

With  the  U.S.  death  toll  in  Vietnam 
now  about  5.000  and  steadily  rising,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  any- 
one would  hesitate  to  use  every  available 
legLslatlve  means  to  shut  down  shipping 
of  all  kinds  to  both  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Pertinent  Information  was  contained 
in  the  following  Allen-Scott  syndicated 
newspaper  column  of  October  3,  1966: 
Hoodwinking  Uncle  Sam 
(By  Robert  S    Allen  and  Paul  Soott) 

While  Congreea.  under  White  House  spur- 
ring is  In  the  process  of  enacting  a  two-year 
t5  billion  continuance  of  Pood-ror-Peace. 
ieadlng  beneficiary  countries  are  making  a 
sucker  of  tills  humanitarian  program. 

Not  only  are  they  deliberately  flouting 
specific  U.S.  laws  to  which  they  agreed  in 
writing,  but  they  are  doing  so  to  aid  Com- 
munist nations. 

Latest  of  theee  violators  is  Brazil  In  giving 
a  helj>lng  hand  to  dictator  Pldel  Castro — 
whose  gross  mismanagement,  waste  and  in- 
competence has  resulted  In  severe  food 
shortages  and  stringent  rationing  in  once 
self-sufficient  Cuba, 

In  1965  and  this  year  Brazil  has  received 
more  than  *61  million  in  US  grain  and  other 
food.  An  emergency  gift  of  $2  million  of 
com  was  rushed  there  to  avert  famine  among 
starving  Indians  and  {peasants. 

At  the  very  8.^me  time  the  U.S.  waa  donat- 
lag  this  desperately-needed  succor,  Brazil 
was  selling  8.000  tons  of  corn  to  Communist- 
ruled  Cuba. 

Another  extraordinary  aspect  of  this  deal 
L«  that  It  was  arranged  by  Russia,  which 
provided  a  freighter  to  transport  the  grain. 
Brazil  Is  one  of  the  biggest  Latin  American 
beneficiaries  of  U.S.  economic  and  military 
aid— totaling  more  than  S3  blUlon.  Since 
1955  It  has  also  received  $666.5  million  in 
food  supplies. 

The  State  Department  was  fully  aware 
of  this  bald  violation  of  the  Pood-for-Peace 
act. 

But  as  In  other  Instances  it  said  and  did 

nothing. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  ex- 
planation from  the  State  Department  on 
•.'-.ese  matters,"  says  Senator  Ernest  Groen- 
■NO,  D-Alaska.  head  of  the  Subcommittee 
m  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  who  has  been 
tliSgmg  into  them.  "Similarly.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  explanation  from  the 
Agriculture  and  Treasury  Departments  or 
■tie  Agency  for  International  Development, 
all  of  whom  are  engaged  In  "pasElng  the 
buck'  to  one  another. 

^  "Congress  will  shortly  enact  a  new  Food- 
for-Peace  act  The  disclosure  about  Brazil 
emphatically  confirms  the  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional congressional  controls  over  this 
^•ulti-bllUon  dollar  program  If  It  Is  to  be- 
-ome  .something  more  than  a  means  by  which 
couturies  receiving  food  asslsunce  from  us 
^e  enabled  to  Increase  their  own  exports 
'0  nailons  unfriendly  to  us.' 
Not  only  are  the  State  Department  and 
■^er  agencies  refusing  to  explain  the  Ad- 
ministrations failure  to  crack  down  on  such 


violations,  but  every  effort  is  being  exerted 
to  prevent  their  disclosure. 

Joseph  Lippman.  staff  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate subconunlttee.  knows  that  other  Food- 
for-Peace  beneficiaries  have  perpetrated  even 
worse  outrages.  But  his  attempts  to  get  at 
the  details  are  constantly  thwarted  by  vari- 
ous bureaucratic  stratagems  and  obstruc- 
tions. 

Foremost  among  them  is  invoking  secrecy: 
declaring  documents  and  other  material 
sought  by  Lippman  as  "classified." 

After  laborious  ferreting,  Lippman  defi- 
nitely established  that  Egypt  and  Greece, 
which  have  received  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  U.S.  food,  have  sold  large  quantities 
of  such  commodities  to  Communist  countries 
specifically  banned  by  the  Pood-for-Peace 
act. 

As  uncovered  by  Lippman.  Egypt  has  re- 
ceived $903.6  million  in  U.S.  grain,  fats  and 
oils,  dairy  and  other  products.  In  1964  Nas- 
ser sold  and  bartered  313,945  tons  of  rice  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  to  Cuba,  one 
of  the  largest  recipients;  Red  China,  also  high 
on  the  list;  Russia,  wlilch  got  the  most;  East 
Germany;  Bulgaria;  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
U.S.  food  shipments  to  Greece,  as  deter- 
mined by  Lippman,  total  $245.8  million.  In 
addition,  the  U.S,  has  given  Greece  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  economic  and  military  aid.  In  1965 
and  this  year  Greece  has  sold  for  cash  310.000 
tons  of  wheat  to  two  Communist  countries — 
160,000  tons  to  North  Korea;  150.000  tons  to 
Bulgaria. 

Senator  GaxmNiNG  charges  flatly  that  the 
State  Department  and  other  departments 
knew  about  these  violations  but  blandly  dis- 
regarded them. 

"In  November  1964,"  he  says,  "a  two-year 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  U.S. 
and  Greece  whereby  feed  grains  and  wheat 
were  to  be  furrUshed  to  Greece  under  Title 
IV  of  Public  Law  480.  A  penalty  clause  was 
included  providing  ttiat  if  at  any  time  during 
the  contract  period,  Greece  exported  any  feed 
grains  and  wheat  or  flour,  It  would  make 
payment  to  the  U.S.  for  the  value  of  such 
exports  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  This 
penalty  clause  has  never  been  enforced. 

"Similarly,  despite  a  written  agreement  not 
to  do  so,  the  United  Arab  Republic  Increased 
its  exports  of  rice  to  Communist  countries  at 
a  time  when  it  was  receiving  wheat  from  the 
U.S.  which  it  used  for  domestic  consumption 
instead  of  the  rice  normally  consumed.  The 
Department  of  State  knew  about  these  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  written  agreements,  but 
did  atteolutely  notlilng  cbout  them." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Abbitt]. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  those  who 
have  helped  him  on  the  splendid  program 
which  has  been  provided  for  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  bin.  I  believe  it  is 
a  real  step  forward.  It  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  entire  free  world 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  America. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  when  the 
committee  had  before  it  this  bill  it  was 
very  careful  in  trying  to  limit  trading 
with  our  enemies.  It  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  any  nation  which  sells 
or  furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  Its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as 
they  are  governed  by  a  Communist  re- 
gime could  not  participate. 

I  supported  that.  So  did  the  vast  and 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
here. 


The  bill  went  to  the  other  body.  It 
was  amended  and  then  sent  to  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  conference,  upon  the  insistence, 
as  I  understand  it,  of  Members  of  the 
other  body,  the  House  conferees  reluc- 
tantly went  along  with  an  amendment. 
They  dropped  the  Senate  amendment. 
Riving  the  President  discretionary  au- 
thority in  this  area,  and  adopted  the 
House  language  with  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  w^ords  "equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities"  and  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  the  old 
Battle  Act.  as  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEY]. 

That  is  a  weak,  watered-down  attempt 
to  stop  so-called  friendly  nations  from 
trading  with  the  enemy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  people 
are  fed  up  with  coddling  our  enemies  and 
"playing  footsies"  with  those  who  are 
assisting  them. 

We  refer  to  them  as  "friendly  nations." 
I  wonder  how  friendly  these  nations  are, 
if  they  are  trading  with  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam,  where  our  boys  are  being  shot 
down  and  prisoners  are  being  treated  in 
the  most   horrible  manner  imaginable. 

I  read  a  news  article  last  night  in  one 
of  the  papers  printed  here  in  Washing- 
ton which  said  It  had  been  charged  that 
Brazil,  "receiving  $2  million  worth  of 
corn  free  from  the  United  States,  sup- 
posedly to  feed  its  own  hungry  people, 
was  shipping  8,000  tons  of  com  on  a 
Russian  freighter  to  Cuba." 

I  wonder  how  we  are  going  to  live  with 
that.  We  have  people  over  across  the 
water  being  shot  down  and  killed.  Yet 
these  so-called  friendly  nations — and 
I  doubt  their  friendliness,  if  this  is  what 
they  are  doing — are  demanding  our  help 
and  at  the  same  time  are  trading  with 
our  enemy  and  thereby  building  up  the 
enemies'  war  power. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  take  a  firm  stand. 
We  should  no  longer  coddle  our  enemies. 
We  should  no  longer  permit  our  so-called 
friends  to  do  that.  If  they  do  that,  they 
are  not  friendly. 

I  say  we  must  strike  out  all  trade  in 
any  manner  with  nations  which  continue 
to  aid  and  assist  in  the  building  up  of 
the  milltarj'  might  of  those  who  are  lead- 
ing the  fight  against  us. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  should  merely  like  to  ask  whether  the 
conferees  might  not  have  arrived  at  a 
flat  prohibition  against  any  aid  to  North 
Vietnam — I  do  not  believe  many  would 
argue  against  that — but  they  might  have 
allowed  discretionary  authority  with  re- 
gard to  the  continuation  of  trade  with 
Cuba,  with  whom  we  are  not  at  war. 
Cuba  is  a  nuisance  and  even  a  threat, 
but  if  we  have  a  flat  prohibition  the  de- 
veloping countries  would  be  penalized 
if  they  should  continue  such  trade  with 
Cuba.  On  the  other  hand  the  developed 
countries  which  are  our  allies,  such  as 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  which  supply  the  major  part  of 
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We  must  realize  that  It  la  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  aiding  and  a.s.si. sting  our  enemies 


strictlon  t)ecause  we  are  engaged  in  a 
bloody  war  there      Our  bill,  as  we  s<nt 
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Mr.   OLSON   of  Minnesota.    I  agree 
»;th  the  gentleman.     I  just  wanted  to 


Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  throughout  America.    This 


alerted  you  to  this  issue,  and  you  can 
cast  your  final  vote  the  first  time,  and  it 


xiere. 


France,  which  supply  the  major  part  of 
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the    free    world    trade,    would    not    be 
penalized 

Would  It  be  possible  to  reach  an  igree- 
ment  to  have  a  flat  prohibition  with  re- 
spect to  North  Vietnam,  and  discretion- 
ary authority  for  the  President  with 
respect  to  Cuba? 

Mr  ABBITT  Of  course.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  conferees,  but  personally  I 
am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  ti-e  mo- 
tion that  I  understand  our  colleague  from 
Ok^lahoma  will  offer,  which  Is  to  recom- 
mit this  Ci)nferfnc*  report  and  to  instruct 
our  conferees  to  stand  by  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  /^rlculture  and  approved 
by  this  House  I  may  be  mLsquotinsc  him. 
but  that  Is  my  understandinK  of  his  po- 
sition, and  I  heartily  concur  In  that  posi- 
tion I  urge  the  Houst^  to  approve  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  conference  re- 
port and  Instruct  our  conferees  to  stand 
firmly  by  the  language  put  in  this  bill 
by  our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
thereby  let  the  world  know  we  realize  we 
are  In  a  war  and  »ill  not  permit  our 
friends  who  receive  our  assistance  to 
then  turn  around  and  support  our  ene- 
mies 

Mr  ASBITT  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we 
all  realize  now  that  we  are  In  an  all-out 
war  In  Vietnam  Our  boys  are  dying 
there  dally  The  enemy  is  one  of  the 
most  ruthless  that  has  ever  been  faced 
by  our  Armed  Force.s  Their  horrible 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  Is  shocking 
to  a  point  almost  unbelievable  The 
wildest  savages  have  never  treated  their 
prisoners  wor.se 

It  has  now  come  to  our  attention  that 
certain  countries  that  have  recei  ed  aid 
and  assistance  from  America  are  pres- 
ently sending  sxipplles  to  North  Viet- 
nam. These  supplies  are  vital  to  the 
North  Vietnam  war  effort  They  are  be- 
ing used  to  kill  and  cripple  .Americans 
It  Is  prolonging  the  war  effort  of  the 
North  Vietnam  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
In  addition,  many  of  these  same  nations 
that  are  receiving  aid  and  a.sslstance 
from  America  supplied  by  the  taxpayers' 
money  are  aiding  and  a.'Clstlng  the  Castro 
regime  In  Cuba,  the  most  diabolic  re- 
gime in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

When  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  had  before  It  the  food-for- 
freedom  legLslation  some  time  ago.  it  in- 
serted in  the  bill  a  provision  prohibiting 
the  making  of  sales  agreements  for  for- 
eign currencies  or  dollar  credit  under 
Public  Law  480  with  any  nation  which 
sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  ships  or  air- 
craft under  Its  registry  to  transport  to 
or  from  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  so 
long  as  they  are  governed  by  Communist 
regimes  I  strongly  supported  this  par- 
ticular provision.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
the  least  we  can  do  to  try  to  protect  the 
boys  that  are  fighting,  dying.  In  Vietnam 
as  well  as  to  protect  our  entire  Nation 
and  way  of  Life  The  .same  applies  to  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  We  must  not 
ourselves  nor  permit  any  of  our  friends 
that  we  are  helping  do  anything  that 
will  build  up  that  regime  which  will  later 
and  is  today  trying  to  do  ever>ahlng  In 
Its  power  against  the  American  way  of 
life  and  our  Nation. 


We  mu.st  realize  that  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  aiding  and  assisting  our  enemies 
or  permitting  nations  that  are  receiving 
help  from  us  to  assist  our  enemies.  I. 
therefore,  am  very  much  opposed  to  the 
compromise  worked  out  In  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  which 
will  permit,  under  certain  circumstances, 
friendly  nations  to  carr>'  certain  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  and  to  Cuba  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  effort  to  reject 
suoh  compromise  and  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  conference  and  to  demand  that 
the  Seimte  agree  to  the  House  provision. 
The  provision  adopted  by  the  conferees 
is  riddled  with  loopholes  and  applies  only 
to  strategic  materials  .^uch  as  arms,  am- 
munition, atomic  materials,  and  similar 
items  I  must  say  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  materials  besides  military  goods  which 
can  be  and  are  helpful  to  an  enemy  If 
we  are  going  to  keep  our  boys  in  Vietnam 
we  must  call  a  halt  to  any  way  of  helping 
the  enemy  or  in  any  way  permitting  na- 
tions that  we  are  assisting  to  help  the 
enemy  maintain  its  hostilities,  to  build 
up  its  armed  forces,  or  In  any  way  con- 
tinue to  wage  a  war  which  has  been  so 
devastating  to  our  fighting  forces. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  language  in 
the  House  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Is  limited  to  concessional  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  and  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  food  donations  to  hungry 
people  anywhere  in  the  world  and  I  urge 
our  Members  to  .stand  with  us  and  insist 
upon  the  strong  House-passed  language 
rather  than  the  weak-kneed  provisions  in 
the  conference  substitute.  Unless  this  Is 
done,  medical  supplies  will  continue  to 
flow  Into  North  Vietnam  and  also  into 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba 

Now  Is  the  time  to  stop  the  commerce 
with  Ho  and  Castro  by  the  nations  that 
we  are  assisting  financially  Assistance 
to  friendly  nations  Is  a  two-way  street 
If  we  are  to  continue  helping  them  then 
they  must  reciprocate  by  refusing  to 
trade  In  any  way  with  our  very  enemy 
that  is  shooting  down  uur  boys  and  treat- 
ing them  worse  than  savages  when  they 
are  captured  and  forgoing  all  humani- 
tarian concepts  as  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  It  may  be  that  we  can- 
not prevent  friendly  nations  from  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  but 
certainly  we  do  not  have  to  assist  them 
financially  in  building  up  their  trading 
potentials  with  our  hard-earned  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
war  effort. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr    H.\GEN  1 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Callfoniia.  Mr 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  resent  the  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Belcher),  In  con- 
nection with  his  position  on  this.  He 
has  a  sincere  position  However,  I  dis- 
agree with  hLs  position  and  I  support  this 
conference  report  the  way  it  Is  There 
was  a  rider  attached  to  an  appropriation 
bill  relating  purely  to  prohibiting  aid  to 
countries  having  commerce  with  North 
Vietnam,  which  was  signed  into  law  and 
which  Is  in  effect     I  supported  this  re- 


striction because  we  are  engaged  in  a 
bloody  war  there  Our  bill,  as  we  s*n; 
It  over  to  the  Senate,  flatly  prohlbitec 
aid  under  this  program  to  any  country 
which  dealt  either  with  Cuba  or  North 
Vietnam.  The  other  body  clianged  that 
by  qualifying  the  prohibition  to  give  liie 
President  discretion  to  permit  aid  in  i;;? 
judgment  to  any  country  where  they  arp 
dealing  with  either  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
At  the  same  time  it  repealed  the  appro- 
priation rider  We  took  a  middle  po.si- 
tlon  in  this  conference  report  We 
eliminated  the  Presidential  dl.scretio,- 
proviso  with  respect  to  sale  and  transport 
of  goods  of  military  value  as  defined  by 
the  Battle  Act  but  left  an  Implicit  di.s- 
cretion  with  the  President  with  resp-c: 
to  nonstrateglc  Items 

There  is  a  flat  prohibition  on  aid  to 
any  country  which  deals  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam  In  Items  of  military  value 
using  the  established  deflnltloios  of  the 
Battle  Act  If  a  country,  such  as  India 
is  trading  with  Cuba  only  with  respect  to 
some  non-Battle  Act  or  nonstrateglc  i;ia- 
terials  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  tiia: 
they  do  sell,  for  example,  some  hemp  to 
Cuba  for  bagging,  then  there  is  no  flat 
prohibition  in  the  law  on  that.  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  in  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment  could  himself  impo.^t-  a 
prohibition  In  that  Instance.  So  there 
are  plenty  of  safeguards  here  I  thlnlj 
this  Is  a  reasonable  fxjsltion.  North 
Vietnam  is  completely  beyond  the  pale  in 
terms  of  this  conference  report  with  re- 
spect to  trading  in  any  t.vpe  of  commod- 
ity because  there  has  been  no  showing 
that  such  trade  has  been  conducted  by 
countries  which  would  receive  aid  under 
this  bin.  Cuba  is  flatly  outside  the  scope 
except  to  the  extent  that  trade  only  in- 
volves nonstrateglc  Items  such  as  hemp 
which  goes  into  making  bags. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  and  should  bt 
adopted 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yiPid 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  In  other 
words,  there  is  complete  discretion  with 
the  President  and  he  would  have  to  OK 
any  trade  in  any  commodity  with  Cuba 
the  way  the  conference  report  Is  written 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No.  Ac- 
tually we  limit  his  discretion.  He  wou'.d 
have  discretion  only  with  respect  ui 
trade  with  Cuba  in  nonstrateglc  and 
non-Battle  Act  items.  So  we  do  !im:: 
his  discretion  I  submit  that  I  am  a; 
antl-Vtetnamese  and  as  anti-Commu- 
nist as  anyone  here  I  also  submit  tha: 
a  vote  to  support  this  conference  report 
is  not  a  pro-Communist  vote.  It  is  no; 
a  pro-Vietnamese  vote  nor  pro-Cuban 
vote,  either.  It  is  a  reasonable  eff'^rt  '^^ 
conduct  a  program  which  has  been  of 
great  value  In  our  foreign  policy.  I  wish 
to  a,ssert  again  that  I  supported  the 
Findley  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill 
and  feel  that  it  Is  wise. 


Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  agree 
»;th  the  gentleman.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  will  make  it  very 
clear  as  to  what  discretion  the  President 
has  and  the  fact  that  no  trade  can  be 
conducted  in  any  commodity  unless  the 
President  gives  his  OK. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  well,  m  the  case  of  North  'Viet- 
nam, almost  certainly  no  trade  whatso- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Cuba,  only  these  non- 
.strategic  Items  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
U  is  foolhardy  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
in  our  relationship  to  a  country  so  im- 
^H'rtant  as  India  over  an  item  of  trade 
which  has  only  marginal  significance  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  we  will  ul- 
timately defeat  communism  in  Cuba.  If 
*e  can  tru.st  the  President  to  conduct  our 
military  operations  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where we  should  most  certainly  trust  him 
on  this  issue  in  this  area  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  afford  the  possibility  of  caus- 
ing the  fall  of  a  friendly  government  in 
India  over  the  issue  of  the  sale  of  a  few 
$100,000  worth  of  jute  to  Cuba  if  the 
President  decides  that  such  is  the  issue. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  TeagueI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  author 
of  the  original  amendment,  or  the  spon- 
sor in  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  subsequently  somewhat 
changed  and  modified  in  committee  but 
In  principle,  retained.  I,  of  course,  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  and  shall  vote  for  his  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.sclf  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  rXDLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that 
in  discussing  the  specific  issue  before  the 
House,  with  reference  to  preventing  con- 
ces.sional  sales  to  nations  which  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba,  that  we  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  impact  Public 
Law  480  has  had  on  free  world  countries 
since  its  enactment  in  1954.  ElarUer  this 
year,  H.R.  14929  was  passed  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  333  to  20.  wliich  is  indicative 
of  the  strong  support  the  program  has  In 
the  Congress  Public  Law  480,  as 
amended  and  extended  by  H.R.  14929, 
ofTrrs  new  hope  to  free  world  countries 
a.s  well  as  the  American  farmer. 

Yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
some  specifics  about  a  new  concept  In  the 
fo<xl-for-peace  program,  the  farmer-to- 
farmer  program.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  farmer-to-farmer  program  is  to 
•strengthen  the  agricultural  economies  of 
friendly  countries  in  order  to  meet  rising 
world  food  needs.  In  my  opinion,  if  this 
section  is  properly  administered,  it  can 
become  an  effective  weapon  in  transfer- 
ring American  know-how  and  show-how 
around  the  world.  Certainly  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  administer  the  program 
through  and  with  the  coordination  of  the 


Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges  throughout  America.  This 
program  emphasizes  the  principle  of  self- 
help.  It  can  be  of  great  significance  if 
the  recipient  countries  express  a  willing- 
ness to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  spent 
about  3  or  4  days  In  this  conference  with 
the  other  body,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
a  very  good  job  was  done,  as  a  whole,  in 
working  out  the  disagreements  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  pwirtlcular 
part  of  this  conference  report  to  which 
I  object,  and  ttiat  is  the  elimination  of 
the  provision  contained  in  the  House  bill 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  commodi- 
ties, supplies,  or  anything  else  whatso- 
ever to  either  North  Vietnam  or  to  Cuba, 
by  any  natimi  receiving  concessionai 
sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  a  compro- 
mise was  reached,  whereby  the  Battle 
Act  was  substituted  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  House  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  proper  time  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  a  motion 
which  will  insist  upon  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  almost  16 
years  la  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  I  take  the  floor, 
except  upon  some  issue  on  which  I  have 
very  deep  convictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  been  accused 
of  taking  the  floor  to  discuss  a  partisan 
angle  or  to  demagog.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  accused  me,  in  a  letter  which  he 
circulated  to  certain  Members  up  here 
on  the  Hill,  in  which  he  said  I  was  cer- 
tainly demagoglng  upon  an  emotional 
Issue. 

WeU.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  emotional  is- 
sue Is  a  gross  understatement.  It  really 
is  an  emotional  issue,  and  if  the  Members 
of  the  House  do  not  think  so.  just  go  back 
home  and  talk  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  boys  now  in  Vietnam,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  a  very,  very  emotional 
Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
he  not  only  believes  me  to  be  a  demagog, 
but  he  has  called  333  of  you  fellows  a 
demagog  right  along  with  me,  because  333 
of  you  voted  for  this  identical  language, 
and  only  20  Members  of  the  House  voted 
against  the  move  which  would  include 
this  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  in  last  April,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  offered  an 
amendment,  an  amendment  similar  in 
imF>ort  to  this  one,  to  the  appropriation 
bill  pending  at  that  time,  there  was  a  roll- 
call  vote  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  vote  occurred  at  a 
time  when  very  few  Members  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Members  just  walked  in  here  and 
voted  against  this  vote  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  and,  then,  17  of  you,  very 
embarrassingly  and  very  sheepishly,  had 
to  sneak  down  here  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  change  your  vote. 

Members  of  the  House,  today  you  are 
not  going  to  have  to  do  that.    I  have 


alerted  you  to  this  issue,  and  you  can 
cast  your  final  vote  the  first  time,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  change 
your  vote. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  come 
down  here  and  vote  against  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  not  going  to  get  shot  at 
by  anybody  in  Vietnam,  and  he  is  not 
even  going  to  get  shot  at  by  any  of  your 
constituents  back  home  in  the  coming 
campaign.  He  is  completely  safe  down 
there  behind  that  mahogany  desk. 

Treason  is  defined  as  aiding  and  giv- 
ing comfort  to  the  enemy.  Well,  aid 
and  comfort  include  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  not  described  by  the  Battle  Act. 

By  the  way.  I  was  not  entirely  able  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  California,  but 
I  think  there  might  have  been  a  mistake 
made  in  what  he  interpreted  this  confer- 
ence report  to  include.  This  conference 
report  does  not  include  any  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  It  includes 
only  the  Battle  Act,  It  applies  both  to 
Vietnam  and  Cuba  in  the  same  respect 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  conference  report  re- 
lates only  to  Cuba,  and  this  rider  that 
was  on  the  appropriation  bill  governs 
with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  conference  re- 
port applies  to  both  Cuba  and  Vietnam 
in  exactly  the  same  respect.  You  can 
ship  anything  to  Vietnam  that  you  can 
ship  to  Cuba.  And  that  means  anything. 
Mr,  HAGEN  of  California.  No;  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Keogh).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  he  confer  with  the  counsel 
right  there  at  the  desk.  He  will  tell  the 
gentleman  that  it  applies  to  both  coun- 
tries in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Belcher,  that  you  are  cor- 
rect. However,  this  rider  which  is  on 
the  appropriations  bill  in  efTect  only 
covers  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  does  not  cover 
anything  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    It  does. 
Mr.  BELCHER.     In  this  biU  we  are 
determining   what   can    be   shipped    to 
Vietnam,  and  what  can  be  shipped  to 
Cuba. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Actually, 
I  was  slightly  in  error,  but  we  added 
some  language  to  the  Battle  Act.  lan- 
guage of  primary  strategic  value. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No,  we  did  not.  The 
Battle  Act  is  in  this  conference  report 
just  exactly  as  it  has  always  been.  It  Is 
the  same  identical  Battle  Act  which  has 
been  passed  on  time  and  time  again 
which  permits  shipping  almost  anything 
except  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes.  I 
hate  to  be  in  error,  but  you  are  quite 
right. 
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But  Che  Battle  Act  covers  any  and  all 
strategic  Items.  In  effect,  aJthouKh  there 
Is  no  provision  for  Presidential  discre- 
tion But  you  know  aiid  I  know  that  he 
always  has  that  discretion,  and  if  he 
wantJ  t<.>  oversee  tliese  shipments  he  can 
go  aliead  and  do  It 

So,  conferr.nt?  discretion  on  him  Is 
klr.d  of  an  idle  act  which  the  Senate 
did 

Mr  BELCHFJl  Are  there  any  uther 
things  which  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fonila  would  confess  he  has  been  In  error 
about^ 

Mr  HAOEN  of  California  I  am  not 
goln«  to  mislead  anyone  Mr  Behher 
Mr  BELCHER  I  understand  that 
Mr  HAOEN  of  Callfonila  I  appreci- 
ate your  ilncerlly  but  I  thlnlc  we  are 
tyln«  the  hands  of  the  President  ARaln, 
what  Is  Involved  here,  basically,  are  some 
Jute  .sales  by  India  Actually.  India  Ls 
the  primary  beneficiary  In  this  bill  It 
Is  a  very  Important  population  area  It 
la  the  key  tc  Asia  And  If  we  are  Kolni? 
to  create  problems  that  the  President 
thinks  we  ml^tht  create  by  this  bo<!y  to- 
day. I  think  we  should  avoid  that  pos- 
sibility 

Mr  BELCHER  Lft  me  tell  you  Just 
about  India  India  Ls  i^olnK  to  get  under 
this  bin  approximately  Si  billion  worth 
They  have  sold  in  9  months  $600,000 
worth  of  Jute  to  Cuba  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  •?lve  up  the  .sale  of  J80'),000 
worth  of  jute  In  order  to  ^et  tl  billion 
worth  of  products,  ba  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned India  Ju.st  does  not  have  very 
good  people  at  the  head  of  her  govern- 
ment 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gontleman  vleld? 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  PARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker  does 
the  jcentleman  feel  that  we  should  drive 
India  into  the  hands  of  the  communistic 
Soviet  Union  merely  by  refuslm?  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Jute  to  Caba.  when  they  orig- 
inally sold  $11  million  worth,  and  re- 
duced It  to  half  a  million  dollars' 

Because  of  the  seUlni?  of  this  small 
Item.  I  *j  not  think  we  ought  to  take 
the  chance  of  permitting  an  underdevel- 
oped countn.-  to  be  driven  Into  the  hands 
of  C  >mmur.;st  Russia  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  a  wise  thing  to  do 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  say  to  the 
gentlrina:!.  If  he  is  willing  to  say  that  we 
can  5h:p  stuff  to  Vietnam  that  they  can 
shoot  back  at  our  boys  and  chat  India  Is 
going  to  have  to  go  communistic — I  am 
going  to  hf  against  shipping  anything 
that  can  be  given  as  ,ild  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy 

Mr  PARBSTEIN  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  North  Vietnam 

Secondly,  the  President,  is  the  one  who 
has  the  discretion  himself  to  determine 
whether  or  not  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
tere.st  that  we  permit  India  to  do  this. 

Mr  BELCHER  I  do  not  want  to  give 
discretion  to  any  living  soul  to  send  stuff 
to  North  Vietnam  to  shoot  American 
boys 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  somewhat  disturt>ed  that  the  im- 
pression seems  to  be,  from  some  of  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made,  that  Cuba 
is  all  of  a  sudden  a  friend  of  ours  and 
that  Cuba  is  the  kind  of  country  that  Is 
turning  toward  the  United  States 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
this  body  were  here  a  few  days  ago  when 
one  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Vlrgima  (Mr  Arch  Moore  1, 
gave  a  speech  concerning  the  number  of 
Cuban  refugees  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  at  our  exjjcnse — they  num- 
ber some  300.000  refugees  The  gentle- 
man pointed  out  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 300  000  more  Cubans  who  want 
to  come  to  the  United  States  at  our  ex- 
pense to  escape  the  dictatorship  of  Mr 
Castro.  It  so  happens  accordmg  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  MooRE  1 — and  he  is  a  ver>'  able 
gentleman  in  this  regard  as  well  as  on 
other  matters — that  there  are  2.700 
Americans  being  held  hostages  in  Cuba 
either  in  Jail  or  being  conflned  in  some 
way 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
asked  that  these  2.700  Americans  come 
to  the  United  States  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  Mr  Castro  has  said  that  none 
of  them  will  come  until  all  of  the  Cubans 
who  want  to  come  are  able  to  come 
here — and  that  is  300,000  Cubans 

In  other  words.  Mr  Castro  is  holding 
as  hostages  2.700  Americans  until  300,000 
Cubans  come  out  of  Cuba  Do  we  want  to 
help  that  kind  of  an  operation?  I  do  not 
think  so 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Cuba  is  turning  more  toward 
the  United  States  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  Is  true.  But  1  would  like 
to  know  what  they  are  turning  toward 
the  United  States' 

Mr  CALLAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  CALLAN.  The  way  I  understand 
it  Is  that  we  could  not  give  aid  to  any 
country  dealing  with  Cuba,  and  we  could 
not  give  aid  U)  any  country  dealing  with 
North  Vietnam  All  of  as  agree  on 
that — this  Is  the  way  It  should  be  But 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  we  can  give  aid 
to  a  country  dealing  or  trading  with 
Russia  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  BELCHER  This  motion  of  mine 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  shut  out  all  of 
the  Communist  countries  We  have 
tried  It  many  times  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  enough  votes  to  shut 
them  out  and  unfortunately  this  only 
shuts  out  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 
Mr  CALLAN  But  not  Russia? 
Mr  BELCHER.  It  does  not  shut  out 
Russia  It  does  not  shut  out  giving  food 
to  Indians  who  are  starving  or  giving 
food  to  any  other  country  where  there 
are  people  starving  regardless  of  whether 
they  ship  the  stuff  to  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam, either  one. 

Mr.  CALLAN  The  way  I  understand 
it  then,  we  can  give  aid  to  an  African 
country  that  is  dealing  with  Ru.ssia? 

Mr  BELCHER  You  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  pass  on  that  today  The  ques- 
tion that  you  will  pass  on  today  Is.  Can 
you  ship  stuff  to  Vietnam  or  Cuba? 


Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  DOLE  I  would  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  apparently 
does  not  understand  what  you  are  at- 
tempting to  do 

If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  2 
of  the  conference  report,  section  lOJ 
subsection  'di  very  clearly  states  that 
sales  agreements  are  limited  to  "friendly  ' 
countries,  and — 

As  ua*<l  In  this  Act.  'friendly  countn- 
Bhall  not  Include  (  I  i  any  country  or  area 
dominated  or  contruUM  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization  controlling  a  world 
Conununlat  movement. 

That  would  Include.  I  will  say  to  t!;e 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Russia  and 
China 

Mr  CALL,^N  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  the  fact  remains  we  could  still  give 
aid  to  a  nation  who  is  trading  with 
Russia  if  that  country  was  not  controlled 
or  dominated  by  a  foreign  government  or 
organization  controlling  a  world  Com- 
munist movement 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker  I 
as  one  who  has  long  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  the  leadership 
he  has  exerted  in  this  area. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  we  should  not  mi.ss  any  legi.s- 
latlve  opportunity  that  Is  available  to  the 
Congress  here  to  tighten  controls  again.st 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  in- 
sisting on  the  original  House  language  to 
HB.  14929.  which  denied  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  under  title  I  to  any 
country  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  per- 
mits ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North 
Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials,  ur 
commodities  so  long  as  they  are  governed 
by  a  Communist  regime. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  for 
many  months  over  the  aid  and  comfort 
being  given  North  Vietnam  by  free  world 
ships  I  believe  that  such  language  is 
absolutely  necessary.  I  think  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  actions  taken  by  the 
House  In  recent  months  to  prohibit  either 
foreign  aid  or  Public  Law  480  benefits  to 
countries  who  are  involved  in  this  traffic 
with  our  enemy  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  a  reduction  in  thl<; 
trade.  Nevertheless  this  trade  still  exists 
and  it  is  still  of  vital  importance  that 
Congress  should  continue  to  put  the 
world  on  notice  that  so  long  as  one  free 
world  ship  docks  at  Haiphong  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  shock  and 
Indignation  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa !Mr  Belcher  1  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Orville  L 
Freeman,  has  characterized  this  attempt 
to  stop  trading  with  the  enemy  by  our 
so-called  friends  as  ''an  effort  to  dema- 
gog an  emotional  Issue  as  we  approach 
an  election." 
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This  lack  of  concern,  unfortunately,  Is 
not  surprising.  Last  year  in  fact  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  awarded  a 
food-for-peace  cargo  of  10,210  long  tons 
of  wheat  to  a  Greek-flag  vessel,  the 
SciToms.  which  had  been  In  a  North  Viet- 
namese port  on  January  25,  1965.  On 
July  20,  1965,  the  Saronis  sailed  from 
Port  Arthur,  Tex  ,  bound  for  India.  It 
«as  only  last  February.  6  months  later 
that  the  administration  announced  it 
would  prohibit  .ships  trading  with  Hanoi 
from  carrying  US  Government-financed 
cargoes. 

Unfortunately  this  "black  list"  is  not 
a  fully  adequate  response  to  this  prob- 
lem. Congress,  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  the  administration,  has  taken  a 
fuithcr  step  In  denying  foreign  aid  to 
any  country  trading  with  North  Vietnam 
but  this  does  not  quite  do  the  job  either. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  every 
opportunity  be  taken  to  discourage  any 
trade  with  North  Vietnam.  Certainly 
no  piece  of  legislation  should  contain 
provisions  which  tolerate  this  trade. 
Tills  traffic  in  fact  has  been  tolerated  far 
too  long.  The  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
in  behalf  of  the  administration  demands 
that  we  not  hold  it  against  any  of  our 
so-called  friends  if  they  help  North  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  in  our  national 
interest  to  offer  aid  or  subsidized  Gov- 
ernment business  to  any  country  which 
permits  help  to  a  regime  that  is  daily 
taking  Its  toll  of  American  lives. 

There  should  be  no  wavering  of  sup- 
port here  in  Congress  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  sent  to  North 
Vietnam. 

A  few  days  aso  while  considering  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  the  House 
succeeded  in  tightening  up  its  restric- 
tions concerning  Uiis  trade.  There  is  no 
compelling  reason  today  why  we  should 
appear  inconsistent  in  our  concern  over 
the  aid  and  comfort  being  given  our 
enemy  We  should  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  American  people's 
determination  to  oppose  all  free  world 
trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BEI.CHFJJ.  I  just  want  to  say  in 
closing  that  I  do  not  want  to  pressure 
ani'  of  you  to  vote  for  my  motion  to 
recommit,  and  I  have  never  attempted  to 
tell  any  Member  of  this  House  how  to 
vote— use  your  own  jud^'ment  and  let 
your  0W71  conscience  teU  vou  what  you 
should  do, 

Mr    COOLEY,     Mr.   Speaker.  I  yield 
minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
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535  fMr.  G.ATHINCS] 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
'•ould  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoasc  managers  to  confirm  my  under- 
standin.s  of  how  section  103 (m)  of  the 
W!  would  b?  administered.  As  I  read 
the  provision  the  purchasing  country 
»ould  first  have  to  assure  convertibility 
of  such  amounts  as  might  be  necessary 
to  pay  U.S.  obligations  not  payable  in 
'«al  currency  such  as  canal  tolls  for 
vessels  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
ir.d  similar  charges.  Then,  in  addition 
-5  that  amount,  in  excess  currency 
«)uairies.  convertibility  would  also  be 
■■wiuired  of  an  amount  that  would  be 
aetermmed  by  calculating  the  expected 
normal  tourist  expenditure  in  that  coun- 


try, up  to  25  percent  of  the  currency 
generated  by  the  agreement.  However 
the  total  which  is  to  be  convertible  under 
this  provision  Is  not  on  top  of  the 
amounts  required  to  be  convertible  else- 
where in  the  bill  but  is  inclusive  of  these 
other  amoimts,  since  section  103 (m> 
stipulates  that  this  currency  is  to  be 
used  for  sale  to  U.S.  tourists  'or  other- 
wise." Currencies  set  aside  under  section 
103(m)(2)  may  be  converted,  therefore 
for  use  in  market  development  and  will 
be  counted  against  the  5  percent  down- 
payment  required  in  section  103 (k) .  Am 

1  correct  in  my  conclusions? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Your  understanding  of 

the  effect  of  this  provision  is  correct 
Mr.  STALBAUM.     Mr.  Speaker    wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin   [Mr.  STALBAUM  1. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  an  area  other 
than  that  wliich  has  been  heavily  de- 
bated today,  and  touch  briefly  on  that 
which  we  debated  at  length  when  we 
passed  the  bill  in  the  House. 
That  was  the  length  of  terms  of  sales. 
As  Members  may  recall,  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  here  on  20-year 
terms  or  40-year  terms.  The  conference 
report  now  has  come  up  with  a  compro- 
mise that  seems  acceptable,  but  I  want 
to  make  a  brief  legislative  history  here 
for  this  act  when  it  becomes  law^ 

As  I  understand  the  conference  report 
40-year  terms  can  be  extended  if  they 
are  needed  for  the  conversion  of  cur- 
rencies, although  basically  20-year  terms 
should  be  used. 

At  the  time  the  original  bill  was  up. 
there  were  those  of  us  who  argued  that 
the  20-year  term  put  American  agricul- 
ture at  a  disadvantage  with  other  Amer- 
ican items,  and  we  held  firm  for  the 
40-year  term. 

I  would  still  prefer  that  we  did. 
However,  under  the  conference  report 
40-year  terms  can  be  used,  and  I  feel 
that  the  Department  should  be  shown 
an  intent  of  Congress  that  we  want 
American  agriculture  in  these  particular 
actions  and  transactions  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  any  other  American  com- 
modities. In  other  words,  if  40-year 
terms  are  given  to  a  nation  to  buy  fer- 
tilizer or  petroletmi  or  pulp,  paper,  tex- 
tiles, or  anything  else  from  America  I 
certainly  believe  that  that  same  nation 
should  have  40-year  terms  for  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  commodities  from 
America.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  what 
the  conferees  intended  when  they 
adopted  this  compromise  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  this  legislative 
history  and  trust  that  it  will  be  followed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  and  the  agricultural 
community  of  our  country  of  carrying 
out  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  this  Is  vital 
to  the  food-for-peace  program.    Unless 


we  pass  the  legislation,  we  will  not  have 
a  food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  question  of 
allowing,  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  a 
minimum  of  discretion  to  a  President  of 
the  United  States  is  what  is  involved.  It 
might  have  serious  effects  upon  the  farm- 
ers and  the  agricultural  community  of 
our  countr>'. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  believe  it  would  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  farmers  of  the 
country  if  we  did  not  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  involves 
leaving  a  minimum  of  discretion  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ARENBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  ver>'  interested  in 
the  apparent  great  concern  some  Mem- 
bers now  have  for  the  farmers.  Anyone 
who  has  been  watching  the  market  in 
recent  days  and  weeks  must  be  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  to  the 
farmers,  the  manner  in  which  farm 
prices  have  been  going  down,  precipi- 
tately going  down. 

In  addition  I  have  heard  that  we  have 
already  advised  foreign  recipient  na- 
tions there  will  be  but  little  wheat  they 
can  expect  us  to  export  to  them,  et 
cetera,  in  making  probable  there  will  be 
a  further  driving  of  farm  prices  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville Freeman.  Let  me  report,  this  is 
wrong,  is  wrong  as  can  be. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  me  say.  in  re- 
spoixse.  the  farmers  have  always  been 
better  off  under  Democratic  adniinistra- 
tions  than  they  ever  been  under  the  other 
party. 

I  might  also  observe  in  my  38  years 
served  in  this  body,  and  without  one 
farm  in  my  district,  I  have  voted  for 
eveiy  farm  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
read  the  statement  which  came  out  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  yesterday 
under  the  name  of  a  high-ranking  Demo- 
crat who  has  been  serving  for  a  long  time 
under  Mr.  Freeman.  The  chart  and  in- 
formation published  in  the  paper  clearly 
show  what  has  happened  in  regard  to 
farm  parity  ratio.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  read  that,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  the  facts  a  little 
disturbing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Bi.xgham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  conference 
report,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
what  seems  to  me  the  great  importance 
of  sustaining  the  report,  and  in  support 
of  the  position  well  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  Hagen]. 

I  certainly  do  not  associate  myself 
with  the  attacks  which  were  made  by  a 
member  of  the  administration  on  a 
Member  of  this  House  in  a  letter  that  was 
offensively  worded.  But  let  us  vote  on 
the  merits  of  this  proposition  and  let  us 
not  be  influenced  by  the  irrelevant  fact 
that  an  overly  critical  letter  was  written 
and  sent. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  in  my 
view  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  dis- 
tinguish here  between  North  Vietnam 
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and  Cuba  In  one  CAse  we  are  engaiued 
In  armed  conflict  In  the  other  we  are 
not 

We  ourselves  have  shipped  dnws  to 
Castro's  Cuba  Yet  under  the  rtxld 
wording  of  the  original  House  bill,  we 
would  be  trying  to  stop  any  such  ship- 
ments by  countries  that  r«ceive  Public 
Law  480  assistance 

Some  of  our  best  friends  and  biggest 
trading  partners,  mcludlng  Canada  and 
the  Unlt«l  Kingdom,  are  trading  with 
Cuba  How  do  vou  suppose  the  Crovem- 
ment  of  India  a  democratic  government, 
would  feel  if  we  tried  to  tell  them  they 
could  not  have  a  little  trade  with  Cuba, 
while  our  bi«t;est  trading  partners  do? 
How  would  the  Indian  Government  feel. 
If  we  tried  to  use  our  aid  to  dictate'  what 
their  foreign  policy  shall  be'' 

Mr  Speaker,  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  here  between  North  Vietnam  and 
Cuba  I  believe  the  President  should  be 
allowed  discretion,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Mr  PhelinghuysenI 
suggested,  to  permit  recipient  nations  to 
trade  in  nonstrateglc  commodities  with 
Cuba  under  certain  circumstances 

I  urge  the  House  to  sustain  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr  FRELINGHUY3EN  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BINOHAM  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  free  world  trade  with  Cuba  has 
shrunk  very  sharply?  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  administration,  over  a  pertcxl  of 
years,  has  made  every  effort  to  persuade 
our  allies,  whether  big  or  .small,  to  reduce 
that  trade''  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the 
developing  nations,  such  as  India,  nave 
reduced  that  trade  and  we  hope  the  /will 
continue  to  reduce  that  trade? 

Mr  BINGHAM.  It  is  certainly  true, 
as  the  gentleman  says,  that  India  has 
reduced  its  trade  with  Cuba  very  sharply 
We  have  made  efforts  to  persuade  our 
allies  to  cut  down  their  trade  But  we 
do  not  siigge.st  that  our  trade  with  them 
should  be  cut  off  t)ecause  they  trade  with 
Cuba 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  yl?ld  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota f  Mr  Pr.*serI 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  FRASER  Mr  Speaker.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
BelchxhI,  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  taking 
a  different  position  on  this  legislation 
because  he  was  not  on  the  front  lines 
of  Vietnam  It  would  seem  to  me  this 
kind  of  effort  to  discredit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  gentleman  would  attempt  to  do, 
1  am  sure  he  would  recognize  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  a  distin- 
guished war  record  In  the  South  Pacific 
where  he  waa  wounded  and  nearly  lost 
his  life  1ft  deferue  of  his  country  In  World 
War  n. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  merely  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  say  thLs  Issue  centers 
around  the  problem  of  Cuba  and  not 
North  Vietnam  The  bar  on  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  Ls  absolute  and  there  Is  no 
discretion.  That  is  true  regardless  of 
what  wt^  do  with  this  conference  report 
It  seems  to  me  to  keep  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  different  state  of  facts  Is  to 
try  to  mislead  the  House  and,  I  expect, 
to  try  to  mislead  the  public.  The  bar 
In  the  appropriation  measure  will  not 
permit  aiiy  goods  to  bo  sent  to  North 
Vietnam  by  a  country  that  wants  to  be 
eligible  for  food-for-peace  sliipments, 
I  do  not  know  why  the  gentlemen  who 
are  defending  more  severe  restrictions 
want  to  keep  talking  about  North  Viet- 
nam, It  seems  to  me  the  only  purpose 
they  have  in  mind  Is  to  attempt  to  create 
an  emotional  Issue  where  there  Is  no 
issue  In  fact, 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield  to  me' 

Mr,  FRASER  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  JACOBS  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
at  a  remark  that  was  made  on  the  mi- 
nority side  a  few  nilnutes  ago.  As  I  un- 
derstood it.  if  India,  for  example,  did 
trade  with  Cuba,  then  under  this  law 
we  could  give  India  wheat,  but  If  India 
did  not  trade  with  Cuba,  under  this  law 
they  would  then  have  the  privilege  of 
buying  wheat  from  us.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  FRASER,  I  think  that  Is  essen- 
tially correct. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRASER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  The  gentleman  raised 
the  question  as  to  why  we  keep  referring 
to  North  Vietnam  After  June  30  of  next 
year  the  act  we  are  dealing  with  now 
will  still  have  18  months  of  life  At 
that  point  the  tradlng-with-the-enemy 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill, 
sometimes  called  the  Flndley  amend- 
ment, would  expire.  There  Is  a  legal 
question  as  to  whether  t)etween  now  and 
June  30  the  Flndley  amendment  would 
apply  or  the  looser  language  now  before 
us.  But  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  language  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  would  permit  non- 
strateglc  trading  to  North  Vietnam  after 
June  30  of  next  year  So  I  think  it  Is  a 
pertinent  point  to  keep  making 

Mr  FRASER  I  acknowledge  what 
the  gentleman  says,  but  I  say  first  of  all 
that  this  Is  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge 
that  there  has  been  ajiy  question  raised 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  limitation 
U"iat  is  in  tJie  appropriation  act  I  notice 
that  the  Secretary  of  Slate  stated  it  Ls 
effective  The  restriction  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  can  be  renewed  when  the 
next  appropriation  for  the  food  for 
peace  Is  voted  upon  by  Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Ricord  should  In- 
clude the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  subject 

Thi  Ssoctakt  or  State 
Wajfiington   Si-ptember  27   19fiS 
Hon  J  OKI*  W   McCotUhc*.. 
Speaker    ft*  Home  of  ftejrreaentative.1 

Dt-m  Mm.  SFTAM.CK  The  House  of  R«pre- 
•enuitr.ta  will  &hortly  be  considering  the  con- 
ference rejjort  on  HR    M92S,  which  wllj  ex- 


tend and  amend  PL.  480  I  understand  that 
some  effort  may  be  nmade  to  override  U,t 
itcUon  of  the  committee  of  conference  wr.b 
reepect  to  countries  that  have  trade  a:,d 
stupplng  contacts  with  North  Vietnam  nr.d 
Cuba  The  administration  believes  that  the 
provision  In  the  conference  report  adequately 
supports  our  extensive  eflorts  to  limit  Cub.in 
trade  Any  further  broadening  of  the  pro- 
vision  could  have  very  serious  foreign  policy 
consequences  and  would  undercut  Uie  hu- 
manitarian objectives  of  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  conference  acUon,  the  biu 
would  forbid  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  countries  that  sell,  furnish,  or  permit  their 
ships  or  aircraft  to  carry  arms  or  strategic 
items  to  or  from  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
There  Is  no  PresldenUal  discretion  in  this, 
we  ask  for  none. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cvirrent  Agrlcultiir.^: 
Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  89-556)  ir. 
effect  prohibits  any  such  sales  to  countries 
that  sell  furnish,  or  permit  their  ships  or 
aircraft  to  carry  any  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  to  North  Vietnam 

When  the  President  signed  the  uppropru- 
tlon  bin,  he  stated  that  he  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed aix)ut  that  provision,  but  it  Is  now 
the  law.  and  we  will  enforce  It  If  the  s.imf 
kind  of  bar  were  to  be  extended  to  Cub  i  - 
as  was  the  case  under  H  R.  14929  before  the 
conference  action — our  concern  would  be 
even  greater  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this  concern 

First,  other  coimtrles  may  understand  t.'iat 
we  do  not  want  strategic  Items  to  go  tt 
Cubn;  they  may  understand  that  we  do  not 
want  any  commixlltles  to  go  to  North  Viet- 
nam fijT  any  reason:  but  they  will  not  under- 
stand that  we  should  want  to  Iteep  even 
foodstuffs  and  humanitarian  products  from 
going  to  Cub,i  Our  own  embargo  does  not 
go  that  far,  and  the  OAS  Resolution  again*' 
trade  with  Ctit>a  makes  an  exception  for  fixxl- 
Btuffs  and  humanitarian  Items,  The  reac- 
tion of  these  countries  against  such  an  in- 
discriminate policy  expressed  In  our  law 
could  undercut  our  efforts  u>  keep  enncal 
commodities  from  going  to  Cuba 

Second,  some  countries  which  the  Uni'eti 
States  wants  to  support  with  P  L  480  food 
sales  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
political  price  Involved  for  them  In  cutting 
off  all  trade  and  shipping  with  Cuba  For 
example.  Yugoslavia  has  foregone  other  forms 
of  United  States  assistance  rather  than  airee 
to  altogetlier  foreclose  its  ships  from  calling 
at  Cuba  There  are  occasional  voyages,  but 
nothing  very  slgnKlcant  Yet,  Yugo-sl.-iris 
has  good  relations  with  the  West  and  1.^  non 
In  process  of  rapid  movement  to  a  decen- 
tralized, market  economy  This  progress  ha« 
basic  f)ollUcal  and  economic  Implications  (or 
the  rest  of  Blastern  Europe.  The  major  de- 
veloping countries  are  also  following  the 
Yugoslav  experiment  with  great  interest  I.' 
Yugoslavia  were  cut  off  from  our  P  L  480 
sales  program,  the  consequences  to  Its  econ- 
omy may  stop  or  reverse  these  favorable 
developments 

Finally,  we  believe  that  existing  laws  unc 
policies  have  had  good  results  In  reducing 
free  world  trade  with  Cuba  We  mein  w 
continue  our  efforts  to  p>er8uade  other  coun- 
tries to  avoid  significant  economic  relation- 
ships with  Cuba  We  do  not  need  Ui  con- 
dition our  P.L.  480  sales  program,  with  iti 
humiinltarlan  objectives,  to  the  single  fon- 
slderatlon  of  whether  a  needy  country  has 
trade  or  shipping  contacts  with  Cuba,  no 
matter  how  small  or  non -strategic  We 
should  not  risk  such  an  absolute  condlUon 

I  urge  the  House  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  of  conference  m 
thU  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rt'sK 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently we  cannot  agree  on  what  the  con- 
ference report  contains  here,  but  If  they 


want  to  go  to  the  chairman  and  the 
counsel    over    there,    these    gentlemen 
would  get  straight  on  It.     This  is  not 
an  issue  only  about  Cuba.    You  cannot 
eliminate  Cuba.     You  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  Cuba  if  you  do  not  recommit 
this  conference  report.    There  Is  no  way 
of  dealing  with  one  of  them  separately. 
You  have  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  and  then  the  conferees  can  pos- 
sibly determine  what  is  to  be  done  fur- 
ther and  what  might  bring  about  a  dif- 
ferent situation  as  far  as  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned.   But  this  motion  is  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  which  permits  the 
shipping  of   anything   except  strategic 
materials  both  to  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 
You  cannot  vote  on  Cuba  separately  from 
North  Vietnam.    So  if  you  vote  against 
T.otion  to  recommit  this  conference  re- 
port, you  arc  going  to  vote  to  make  con- 
cessional sales  to  countries  that  furnish 
materials  to  North  Vietnam 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  sentleman  yield  to  me'' 

Mr    BELCHER.     Yes.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  CEPERBERG.  I  think  It  Is  quite 
interesting  to  read  what  happened  In 
'.he  presidential  campaign  of  1960  re- 
garding Cuba.  Here  is  what  the  late 
President  said  at  that  time  was  going  to 
be  done  at  that  time  by  this  adminlstra- 
•jon  He  refers  to  economic  sanctions 
and  then  he  .says,  "We  should  also  con- 
sider measures  to  prevent  goods  from 
bewK  shipped  to  Castro  via  a  third  coun- 
::>■  •  That  Is  what  we  are  doing  In  this 
verj-  bill. 

Mr  BELCHER.  There  Is  one  thing 
further.  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
said  that  we  were  willing  to  give  the 
President  discretion  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discretion  of 
•Jie  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
unless  we  recommit  this  conference  re- 
port, there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  exercise 
any  discretion  Insofar  as  this  law  Is 
concerned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
-eman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher] 
■'.a.';  expired. 

Mr    CCMDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this 
I  ade, 

Mr  Speaker.  In  order  to  Just  make  the 
RecoRD  complete,  I  Introduced  a  bill  ex- 
•■ending  Public  Law  480  on  January  19 
•966,  We  had  to  wait  to  hear  from  the 
administration  for  approximately  1 
3ionth  and  when  that  message  did  ar- 
rive. I  introduced  the  administration  bill 
on  February  14. 

Mr  Speaker,  wo  held  exhaustive  hear- 
-2s  and  heard  from  everyone  who 
wanted  to  be  heard. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  the 
Jtuation  here,  the  motion  to  recommit 
I  ^hich  will  be  offered  by  the  geatleman 
-rom  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher]  will  re- 
quire the  House  conferees  to  insist  on 
>  language  of  the  original  House  bill 
is  It  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
w  Agriculture  and  as  It  passed  the  House 
=;  a  vote  of  333  to  20. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  is 
sent  back  to  conference,  of  course,  the 
entire  report  is  again  In  conference. 
We  shall  try  to  work  out  something  satis- 
factory to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher]  If  that  Is  the  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  situation^ 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  understand  the 
purpose  thereof.  However.  I  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
to  restate  the  proposition. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  stated  that  the  en- 
tire conference  report  will  go  back  to  the 
committee  of  conference,  and  we  shall 
insist  upon  maintaining  this  position 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
understand  the  parllsmientary  situation 
perfectly,  but  it  Is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  the  conferees  will  only  be 
given  Instructions  to  Insist  upon  the 
House  language  Insofar  as  this  one  sec- 
tion is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  all  I  wanted. 
That  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  this 
debate  by  saying  that  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
working  its  own  will  and  I  am  certainly 
willing  to  go  back  to  conference  and  do 
the  very  best  we  can  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
vote  will  be  cast,  for  the  third  time  in 
this  session,  for  the  restriction  to  pre- 
vent aid  to  nations  dealing  with  North 
Vietnam. 

While  this  may  result  in  some  difficul- 
ties In  relations  with  some  countries  who 
insist  on  continuing  trade  with  this  Com- 
munist aggressor,  It  should  very  defi- 
nitely operate  to  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary detriment  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  also  provides  additional  proof  to 
the  world  of  our  determination  to  back 
our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  with  every 
resource  and  economic  pressure  in  our 
possession.  The  effect  of  this  should  be 
worthwhile,  both  In  Asia  and  through- 
out the  world. 

This  is  a  vote.  In  my  judgment,  to  do 
what  we  can  with  our  great  economic 
power  to  shorten  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
and  to  speed  the  day  of  victory  for  our 
forces  and  the  forces  of  other  friendly 
nations  who  are  fighting  for  freedom 
there. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  for  such  a  result. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  important  legislation 
which,  despite  Its  great  significance  to 
our  domestic  and  International  food  sup- 
plies, has  perhaps  gone  unnoticed  on  the 
part  of  many  of  my  busy  colleagues. 

In  the  post  there  has  been  no  congres- 
sional direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  and  the  administrators  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  concerning 
the  preGervatlon  of  adequate  supplies  to 
cover  contingencies.  Strict  interpreta- 
tion of  law,  I  am  advised,  would  have 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  move  Gov- 
ernment stocks  imtil  the  last  bushel, 
poimd,  or  bale  is  gone  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, do  this  with  no  direction  as  to  the 
price  or  return  for  such  stocks.  Until 
recently,  when  for  the  first  time  our  com- 
modity adjustment  programs  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  Government  stocks 
to  reasonable  levels,  there  was  no  con- 
cern about  this;  but  with  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  of  the  last  few  years 
keeping  some  50  million  acres  of  land  out 
of  production  each  year,  our  stocks  are 
now  down  sharply.  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem of  resale  price  and  of  supply  level 
at  which  that  resale  price  should  go  into 
effect  will  have  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  during  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  oiu-  House  Agriculture  Committee 
My  amendment  did  two  things:  First, 
it  told  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  Into  account  in  designing  the  com- 
modity adjustment  programs  the  carry- 
over, the  supply,  and  whenever  that  sup- 
ply  would   be  less   than   25   percent  of 
the  total  requirements — domestic,  dollar 
sales,  and  food  aid — he  should  adjust  the 
programs  so  as  to  maintain  such  level. 
Secondly,   the  Callan  amendment  said 
that  whenever  stocks  are  estimated  to  be 
less  than  25  percent  of  these  total  re- 
quirements  there   shoiUd   be   by  law   a 
higher  resale  price  for  any  stocks  com- 
ing out  of  CCC  hands.    In  my  amend- 
ment I  suggested  115  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent loan  level.     This  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  adopted  by  the  House.     The 
other    body    approved    somewhat    more 
limited  but  similar  legislation. 

The  conference  report  on  the  food-for- 
peace  bill  before  us  today  contains  most 
of  that  original  Callan  amendment — cer- 
tainly the  most  important  part.  This  bill 
says  that  whenever  the  supply  is  less  than 
25  percent — 35  percent  in  the  case  of 
wheat — of  the  estimated  export  and  do- 
mestic consumption — and  this  includes 
food-for-peace  concessional  sales — CCC 
resale  minimum  shall  be  at  not  less  than 
115  percent  of  the  current  price  support 
loan  plus  carrying  charges,  and  not  less 
than  120  percent  for  wheat  whenever  its 
carr>'over  is  less  than  25  percent  of  such 
estimated  export  and  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Thus,  after  many  years  of  discussion, 
proposals,  committee  hearings  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  constructive  and  reasonable  legisla- 
tion has  been  included  in  this  food-for- 
peace  bill. 

I  am  proud  to  have  authored  this 
amiendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  support  the  motion  to  return  this 
report  to  conference. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  14929  with  an 
amendment  that  clearly  provided  that 
the  United  States  would  not  send  food 
under  the  food-for-peace  plan  to  coim- 
tries  trading  with  North  Vietnam  or 
Cuba.  The  conference  report  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  upon  has  struck  down 
that  provlaion. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  changed  language  and  urge  my 
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colleagues  tn  vote  down  the  conference 
latisruaKe  ar.d  ask  that  the  report  te  sent 
back  to  conference  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  House  language  be  In- 
serted. 

Wt>  car.noc  compn^mLse  our  thinking 
In  resard  to  dealing  with  the  enemies  of 
the  United  states  And  If  we  accept  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Ser.ate  language 
we  will  certainly  be  compromising  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 

We  have  offered  food  to  the  needy 
countries  of  the  world  It  Is  their  deci- 
sion, not  ours,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
take  this  aid  We  have  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship 

They  may  take  it  In  partnership  with 
the  United  States  But  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  take  this  food  with  one 
hand  and  then  offer  add  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States 

We  do  not  Intend  to  bolster  any  econ- 
omy that  derives  revenue  at  the  cost  of 
American  lives  Approval  of  this  confer- 
ence report  would  be  Just  that. 

Mr  GAIX-AGHER  Mr  Spraker,  I 
unje  that  the  Hjose  approve  paragraph 
id'  of  section  103  of  title  I  of  the  food- 
for- peace  bill 

Tills  paragraph  clearly  sets  forth  the 
policy  of  rroc  permitting  agrtculturaJ 
saU'S  agreements  with  countries  selling 
or  carrying  strategic  goods  to  Cuba  or 
North  Vietnam  This  provision  further 
supports  US  fffurts  to  persuade  other 
free  world  countries  to  curtail  their  trade 
and  shipping  with  the  aggressive  Com- 
munist regimes  in  those  t\Co  countries 
It  does  not  affect  the  provision  In  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  prohibit- 
ing agricultural  sales  to  countries  carry- 
ing on  trade  in  any  commodities  what- 
ever with  North  Vietnam 

At  the  same  time,  it  leaves  suHclent 
flexibility  to  allow  agricultural  salts  pro- 
granxs  tliat  are  otherwise  in  the  nttionai 
Interest  witn  less  developed  countries 
even  though  they  carry  on  some  limited 
nonstrategic  trade  or  shlpplm;  with 
Cuba,  so  long  as  they  do  not  permit  trade 
with  North  Vietnam 

The  administration  has  made  and  con- 
tinues with  every  possible  method  of 
persuasion  to  convince  othf-r  countries  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  their  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  There  has 
been  considerable  success. 

Pree  world  exports  to  North  Vietnam 
are  very  small  and  are  all  nonstrateglc — 
only  $13  5  million  In  196.S  During  1965 
an  average  of  21  ships  per  month  called 
at  North  Vietnam  while  an  average  of  34 
per  month  called  in  1964  During  the 
la.st  J  months  .inly  nine  free  world  ships 
called  at  North  Vietnam — all  under  long- 
term  charter  to  Asian  Communist 
countries 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  free  world  trade 
haa  dropped  from  $340  million  In  1964  to 
only  $175  to  $185  million  In  1965  A 
further  clearance  la  expected  th.l.s  year 
Purthermore  most  of  thla  trade  was  by 
Industrialized  countries  of  Europf  that 
would  rM>t  be  affected  by  the  tuod-tnv- 
peaoe  le«i.^latlon 

Free  world  .ship  calls  at  Cuba  have 
dropped  from  394  In  1964  to  290  in  1965 
and  will  be  even  lower  In  1966. 


The  President  should  be  left  with 
enough  authority  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  food -for -peace  legislation  That 
legislation  Is  Intended  to  draw  on  our 
agricultural  strength  to  help  other  coun- 
tries toward  greater  indepiendence  and 
economic  well-t)elng.  This  Is  a  purpose 
that  strengthens  the  free  world  in  a  key 
sector  It  Is  an  Important  tool  In  cop- 
ing with  the  evolving  situation  in  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  leave  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  food-for-peace  program  in  its 
own  terms.  He  can  then  continue  to 
press  for  the  maximum  cooperation  from 
other  free  world  countries  In  matters  of 
trade  and  shipping  with  Cuba  as  a  sep- 
arate matter,  without  encumbering  the 
agricultural  program,  and  with  a  pros- 
pect of  further  gradual  progress  In  this 
field. 

There  Is  already  ample  legislation  on 
the  record  to  support  the  President  In 
this  latter  effort.  I  would  recall  for  the 
House,  moreover,  his  statement  In  sign- 
ing the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act: 

Second.  th»  bill  conUUns  a  provision  that 
would  automatically  bar  any  needy  nation 
from  receiving  US  food  aid  for  ita  p<x>r  and 
starving  people  if  that  nation  engages  in  any 
trade  or  shipping  with  North  Vietnam. 

T^Ls  absolute  bar  goes  far  beyond  a 
measured  response  In  the  problem,  for  such 
tranaartlona  by  countries  receiving  our  food 
aid  are  currently  very  small  It  la  incon- 
sistent with  the  bumanltaxlan  and  foreign 
p>ollcy  giaals  of  the  food-for-freedom  program. 
It  will  tie  the  hands  of  this  administration 
and  succeeding  administrations. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  one  last- 
minute  change  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ference committee  for  the  food-for- 
peace  bill  should  be  reversed  by  the 
House.  I  am  referring  to  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  which  would  prohibit  U  S 
taxpayer-sp<insored  bargain-rate  food 
sales  to  nations  that  are  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  Cuba 

The  reasons  for  this  House- passed  pro- 
vision are  obvious  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  the  Communist  Vletcong  who 
are  supported  by  the  North  Vietnam 
economy  are  killing  and  maiming  the 
American  boys  in  their  efforts  to  subvert 
and  conquer  South  Vietnam  In  January 
of  this  year  Cuba's  Castro  wa.s  the  official 
host  to  the  first  annual  conference  of  the 
Communists  of  three  continents.  The 
conference  approved  a  program  to  or- 
ganize support  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world  for  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
vasion. 

The  House  provision  simply  denies 
taxpayer-subsidized  food  sales  from  our 
Oovemment  imder  Public  Law  480.  to 
various  nations  who  may  be  tempted  to 
trade  with  those  two  enemies  of  the 
United  States  The  provision  in  no  way 
alters  our  humanitarian  donation  pro- 
gram for  urgent  or  extraordinary  food 
relief  requirements  of  both  friendly  and 
unfriendly  countries 

It  Is  argued  that  the  countries  affected 
by  this  provision  are  sending  only  small 
amounts  of  "non.strategic  goods"  to 
North  Vietnam  and  C'lba  Hnwover.  we 
know  In  our  own  economy,  which  Is  In- 
finitely stronger  than  those  of  our  en- 
emies, that  all  goods  are  strategic  dur- 


ing wanlme  The  supply  of  "nonstra- 
teglc"  articles  can  be  of  great  a.ssistanrf 
In  freeing  a  country's  productive  capac- 
ity for  strategic  goods. 

Either  way,  the  trade  amounts  to  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  declared  enemie; 
of  the  American  Interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  free  world  We  cannot  justify 
special  subsidized  sales  of  American  fow 
to  countries  which  choose  to  assist  ou.- 
wartime  enemies  in  this  way.  The  Hou« 
must  reinsert  the  ban  provision. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  or 
the  conference  report. 

MOTI'TM    TO    RECXiMMrr 

Mr  BtXCHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offe.- 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentlemai-. 
from  Oklahoma  opposed  to  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr    BELCHER      Mr.   Speaker,  I  am 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  f.'-or 
Oklahoma  qualifles. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  n  ;>.: 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Belcher  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bUl.  H  R.  14929.  t..  ti- 
Commlttee  of  Conference  with  an  instrj,-- 
tlon  to  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houjt 
to  Insist  upon  the  language  of  section  103((J 
(31  of  the  House  bill  which  resds  as  follow^ 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  only  of  sales  of  agr- 
cultural  commodities  under  title  I  of  ih^s 
Act  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its  reglstn 
to  tr.insport  to  or  from  Cuba  or  North  Viet- 
nam I  excluding  United  States  Installatlom 
in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities, so  long  as  they  are  governed  by  > 
Communist  regime." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectio.n 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  oz 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
being  In  doubt,  the  question  was  agalr. 
taken 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  objec: 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonMT, 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  o! 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Tlie  SPEL^KER  Evidently  a  quonm 
Is  not  pre.se r.t 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  abse.'.: 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rol. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  306,  nays  61.  not  voting  65 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  335) 
YEAS — 308 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Anderson,  111 

Andrews. 

QeorKe  W 
Andrews, 

Olenu 
Andrews. 

N   Dak 
Arcr.ds 
Aah  brook 
Aahmore 
Ayrea 
Bandstr« 
Btu-tng 
Ba-Tett 
Bates 


Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
BOKgs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brrwimfleld 
Brown.  Clar- 
ei.re  J  .  Jr. 
Broyhlll.  N  C 


Broyhlll,  V« 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton.  Ttah 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wlo 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

CederberK 

Cellor 

Chamberu:: 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 


Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoXlrr 
Coln.er 
Co::.Mo 
Conte 
C<x>ipy 
Oort)ett 
Cramer 
Cur.r.lriRham 
Curtin 
Ciirtls 
Daddarlo 
Dati-ie 
DsiiiPls 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davl.s.  WL3. 
ie  la  0.^rza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Deri*  Ins  kl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DuUkl 

Duncan.  Tenn 
Dwyer 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  La 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Bnns.  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Pamum 
Fascell 
Felghan 
P.ndley 
fine 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Priedel 


,  Pa. 
,  Tenn 


Fulton, 

Fi.Iton, 

P^qua 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

GlDboiia 

G:;:itran 

Ooodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green   Pa 

OrelgK 

Orover 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hairan,  Oa 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Haaiia 

Hknsen.  Idahu 

H»n.srn.  Wash 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mjch 

Htys 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlo.-.g 

Hicks 

Horton 
Hosmer 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
A^inunzlo 
'.Uley 
Bingham 
BoUing 
Srademas 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Revenger 
i^f^tielan 
Oulver 
Dawson 
D'.KKS 
Dlngell 

IJOW 


Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla 

JohnBon.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N  Y 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Koriiegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La 

Lonj;.  Md 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuJloch 

Mr Dade 

McDvjwell 

McEwen 

McFalJ 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marrsh 

Math  las 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUIer 

Mills 

Minish 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  NY 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

N1.V 

O'Brien 

ONeal.  Oa 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pitman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 


Plrnle 
Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 
Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Savior 
Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Secrest 

Selden 
Senner 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teaguc,  Calif. 
Tonzer 
Thomson, 
Trimble 
Tunney 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
VlfToHto 
'Wa.jponner 
Watts 
Weltr.er 
Whaliey 
White,  Idaho 
White.  Tex. 
Whltener 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablookl 


Olson,  Minn . 

P»ttea 

Powell 

Rees 

Reuse 


Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 


Thompson,  N.J. 
Todd 
Waldle 
Yatefi 


NOT  VOTING — 66 


,  Wis. 


NAYS — 61 

Edwards,  Cailf 
Parbsteln 
Fariisley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuyscn 
Gallagher 
Ga  things 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Greg. 
Grtfflths 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 


Helstoskl 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Kasteruneler 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Matsunaga 

Mink 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

O'Hara.  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Asplncdl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Conyers 

Cornum 

Craley 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plsher 

Flynt 

Garmatz 

Grlder 

Gross 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 


Kupferman 

Leggett 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Martin,  Ala. 

M&rtln,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Murray 

CKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

ResrUck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Schlsler       * 

Scott 


Sickles 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Vivian 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Wldnall 

WUlis 

WUson.  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Grlder  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dtmcan 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Schlsler. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.   Brown  of   California   with   Mr.   Tuck. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Messrs.  GRAY,  YOUNG,  ROONEY  of 
New  York,  and  BARRETT  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

GENERAL  tXAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  THE  AUTHORITY  OP 
THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  TO 
LEASE  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
coi\slderatlon  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  197)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing 30  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  197 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  2109  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"§  2109.  Time  limitations  on  agreements 

"Agreements  may  not  be  entered  into  un- 
der sections  2104  and  2105  of  this  title  after 
July  22,  1964,  and  under  section  2103  after 
April  30,  1967." 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  197  provides  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  leasing  program  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  April  30.  1967. 

The  provisions  of  title  39  United  States 
Code,  section  2103,  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  enter  into  lease  agree- 
ments for  postal  buildings  for  periods  up 
to  30  years,  and  authorizes  the  condem- 
nation and  other  types  of  land  acquisi- 
tion and  related  land  disposition.  This 
authority  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1966.  and  the  joint  resolution  proposes 
to  grant  a  4-month  extension. 

A  4-month  extension  was  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  matter 
in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  permit  the 
committee  to  examine  in  depth  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  providing  some  major 
postal  facilities  by  Government  con- 
struction rather  than  by  long-term  leas- 
ing. This  is  the  same  reason  advanced 
by  the  Senate  when  the  same  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  leasing  authority 
was  considered  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  passed  a  bill. 
H.R.  14548,  on  July  18,  1966,  which  would 
have  continued  the  30-year  leasing  au- 
t^iority  indefinitely  without  any  time 
limitation.  The  bill  received  extensive 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  was  reported  by 
the  committee  with  substantial  amend- 
ments. However,  the  Senate  was  not 
able  to  complete  action  on  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  committee 
and  now,  since  it  is  getting  so  late  in  the 
session,  felt  it  advisable  to  provide  a  4- 
month  extension  on  the  existing  author- 
ity in  order  to  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  Department's  leasing  program  be- 
yond December  31,  1966. 

This  will  afford  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  Committee  ample  opportunity 
next  year  for  determination  to  be  made 
whether  to  provide  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  or  to  meet  the  Post 
Office  Department  requirements  for 
major  facilities  through  Government 
construction. 

SUMMARY    OF    ACTION    BY    THE    SENATE    ON    H.R. 
14S4B 

The  bill,  H.R.  14548,  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  July  22,  1966 — Senate  re- 
port No.  1400. 
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Comnuttre  amendmenU  propose  to 
continue  the  30-year  leading  authority 
for  "the  erecuon  by  the  lessor  of  a  special 
purpose  post  ofHce  bulldlriK  "  The  special 
purpose  buUdlnK  was  defined  as  being 
one  convenient  for  processing  mall  with 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  floor  space  de- 
voted exclusively  to  mail-processing  ac- 
tivities 

The  Senate  amendment  also  proposed 
a  fiscal  year  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  lease  space  to  be  procured,  of 
6  million  square  feet  or  $15  million  an- 
nual rental  pa>Tnents 

Also,  any  special  purpose  post  offlce 
buildinK  havini?  a  sross  fl.xjr  space  ex- 
ceedln>r  10,000  square  feet  could  not  be 
the  subject  '^l  a  contract  until  60  days 
after  the  date  of  a  transmittal  of  a  pro- 
spectus to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  but  the  bill  was 
referred  back  to  the  C'">mmlttee  for 
further  .study  because  of  several  ques- 
tions raised  durlnj?  the  Senate  debate 
concerning  the  procedure  previously  fol- 
lowed by  the  Post  Office  Department 
under  this  leasing  program 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
once  a>rain  on  September  7.  1966 — Sen- 
ate report  No  1591  The  Senate  ap- 
parently has  been  unable  to  schedule 
action  on  the  House  bill  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
197  on  October  4.  1966.  providing  a  4- 
month  extension. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey     Mr    Daniels!' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  v  as  or- 
dered read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moilon  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


PROMOTING  GENERAL  WELFARE. 
PLTJLIC  POLICY.  AND  SECURITY 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  HR.  lOSiiC'  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  public  pol- 
icy, and  security  of  the  United  5-  tates. 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows- 

Amend  th?  title  8fi  aa  to  read  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  by  exempt- 
ing States  from  certain  proTlstona  thereof  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
bi. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUED  PROG- 
RESS m  THE  NATION'S  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mr    POWELL       Mr    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    to    take    from    the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'HR  15111'  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  m  the  Na- 
tion s  war  on  poverty,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  request  a  confer- 
ence 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Powell!? 

Mr.  WIIXIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
a  list  of  conferees  on  the  bill  which  in- 
cludes only  one  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  other  than  the  chairman 
himself,  who  worked  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  this  is  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  a  list 
of  conferees  which,  if  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to.  the  Chair 
will  announce 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  F^ORD  Mr  Speaker, 
the  iriformatlon  I  have  Is  that  those  of 
us  who  ser\'ed  on  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  piece  of  legislation  were 
not  named  to  the  conference  committee, 
and  will  not  he  named. 

Having  made  that  observation.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rf>quest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  !Mr.  Powell]? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Powell. 
Perkins.  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon.  Messrs. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Dent.  Gibbons, 
Ayres.  Qcii:.  and  Goodell. 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENSES FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  the  resolution 
■H.  Res.  1028'  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows 

H  Ris  10^8 
Rf^olvtd.  That,  in  carrying  out  tta  dutl«« 
during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congreaa.  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admlniatratlon  la  author- 
ized to  incur  such  further  expenses  (  not  In 
excess  of  135,000)  aa  It  deems  iidvLsabie  In  the 
United  States.  Ita  terrltortee.  and  posseaalona 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized and  approved  by  such  Committee, 
and    signed    bv    the    chairman    therecif 

The  SPE.AKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
PhiedilI 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clear  up  one  matter  here.  There  seems 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  about  this 
$25,000  appropriation  in  the  minds  of 
some  Members  In  our  committee  this 
morning  when  we  dealt  with  this  subject 
matter  I  asked  the  question,  whether 
this  $25,000  was  to  be  .spent  In  conducting 
investigations  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  as  a  whole  and  that  it  was  not 
aimed  at  an  individual  or  an  individual 


committee.  Some  of  us  serve  on  some 
committees  that  seem  to  be  always  bei:.,- 
discussed  publicly  and  sometimes  pn- 
vately.  Therefore,  in  order  that  it  be 
clearly  understood,  this  committee,  .n- 
vestli;ating  under  the  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  HaysI  has  the  use  o! 
this  $25,000  to  investigate.  Interrogate, 
and  inquire  into  the  Ijehavior  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  everj  com- 
mittee.    Is  that  true.  Mr.  Speaker' 

Mr  FRIEDEL  The  $25,000  can  be 
used  in  any  way  that  the  chairman  uf 
the  full  committee  wishes  to  use  It.  It 
IS  not  strictly  limited  to  investigate  the 
Committee  on   Education  and   Labor 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IllinoLs.  M.- 
Speaker.  I  am  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  fi  iir. 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Dent)  and  apiui.-- 
ently  assented  to  by  tlie  gentleman  f:  .t. 
Maryland  I  Mr  P^riedel].  that  thu 
$25,000  appropriation  gives  the  subcom- 
mittee on  accounts,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion, the  right  to  Investigate  any  or 
every  Member  of  this  House  on  any  mat- 
ter whatsoever. 

As  recently  as  yesterday,  I  looked  into 
Jefferson's  Manual,  which  defines  the 
legal  duties  under  the  rules  of  this  Ho'ose 
of  the  Committer'  on  Honse  Administra- 
tion I  do  not  find  anything  In  t.hat 
manual  that  would  give  them  bniad 
sweeping  powers  to  conduct  that  kind  of 
Investigation.  I  am  concerned  because 
shortly  there  is  going  to  be  before  this 
House  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  House 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  Standards  and 
I  want  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  cre- 
ation of  that  committee. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  ^K:\Xf-- 
ment  that  has  just  t)een  made  unchal- 
lenged in  the  Record  and  to  leave 
unchallenged  the  understanding  that 
the  rules  of  this  House  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  have 
anything  like  the  broad,  sweeping  pow- 
ers that  would  be  given  to  it  accord.r.? 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentlema.^ 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  The  $25,000  that  l^ 
being  provided  by  this  resolution  is  not 
for  the  sutx^ommittee  on  accounts  but  is 
for  the  full  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  the  amount,  as  set  forth 
in  the  resolution,  can  be  used  a.s  the 
chairman  sees  fit  This  money  will  come 
out  of  the  contingent  fund.  It  doe.s  not 
apply  to  a  broad  investigation  of  eac.*". 
Individual  Membi-r  nor  is  it  strictly  lim- 
ited to  the  one  Committee  on  Educatior, 
and  Labor. 

Mr  DENT.    Mr  Speaker,  will  the  ger 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  DENT  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  was  pre.sent  at  the  meetine  of 
the  committee  this  morning  wh' n  I 
asked  that  very  question.  If  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee  can  be  brought 
here.  I  think  the  aiiswer  to  the  point  I 
have  raised  will  follow  along  the  lines 
that  I  have  made  clear  here. 


Is  it  then  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  that  this 
$25,000  is  illegal,  as  the  gentleman  puts 
it.  improper,  for  the  committee  to  spend 
it  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  all  the 
Members,  but  it  is  not  improper  and  not 
illegal  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  one 
Member  or  one  committee.  Let  us  un- 
der.stand  this.  Let  us  understand  what 
this  Is  for. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the  gentleman  yield? 

.Mr  FRIEDEL.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  EUnois.  I  cer- 
t.au!iy  did  not  say  it  would  be  illegal  to 
use  that  appropriation  to  Investigate 
travel  expenses  or  other  expenses  that 
mniit  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  for  any  Member.  What  I 
objected  to  was  what  I  thought  was  lan- 
gua.ee  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  efifect  that  this 
would  give  them  broad  sweeping  powers 
which  would  make  the  Committee  on 
Eth.ics  and  Standards  completely  unnec- 
e.ssar>-;  and  with  that  I  would  not  agree. 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee that  it  is  not.  as  I  conceive  It,  my 
dui.v.  nor  is  it  my  desire,  to  investigate 
the  morals  and  the  so-called  ethics  of 
Members  of  the  House.  I  will  tell  the 
s'entleman  since  he  seems  to  be  very 
eaiier  about  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  set- 
ting up  any  such  snooping  committee  as 
that  under  any  guise  whatsoever. 

So  far  as  money  that  we  give  to  Mem- 
bers and  to  committees  to  pay  their 
staffs,  we  as  a  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  responsibility  to  see  that  It  Is 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

If  a  Member  does  anything  else  that 
\s  illegal,  there  is  plenty  of  law  to  cover 
it  and  an  Attorney  General  to  enforce  it 
and  I  do  not  want  you  or  anybody  else 
set  up  as  a  committee  to  say  what  Is 
ethical  and  what  is  moral  and  whether 
a  Member  in  private  life  should  do  this, 
that,  or  the  other.  My  constituency  will 
make  that  Judgment,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, about  me  and  I  hope  your  constit- 
uency does  the  same  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  the  "witch 
burners  "  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
allrt-ed  that  they  were  doing  God's  will. 
I  have  serious  reservations  as  to  whether 
the  innocent  people  burned,  or  God, 
v^ev^  ed  it  that  way. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land yield  further? 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mar,  from  niinols. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  cer- 
•^n'.y  will  not  be  the  one  to  set  up  any 
committee  of  this  House,  as  I  believe  the 
■gentleman  from  Ohio  knows.  The  Rules 
Committee  I  believe  unanimously  re- 
ported out  a  resolution  which  would 
!nake  it  in  order  for  this  House  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
»1shed  to  establish  a  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Standards. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  and  I  have  heard 
that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  have  had  second 
thoughts  on  the  matter.  I  understand 
they  are  amending  the  bill  right  now  to 
make  it  more  airtight. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  correct  to  this  ex- 
tent. The  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  informally  discussed  the  idea 
of  amending  the  resolution  to  provide 
that  any  charges  would  have  to  be  in 
writing  and  under  oath.  I  subscribe  to 
that.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  I  would 
be  the  last  Member  of  the  House  to  sug- 
gest that  action  should  be  taken  on 
rumor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  already  received 
and  thrown  in  the  wastebasket  a  couple 
of  telegrams  making  charges  against  a 
couple  of  Members  on  the  other  side.  I 
told  one  of  them  only  yesterday  that  if 
I  were  writing  a  list  of  the  10,000  people 
that  I  most  admired  in  the  country,  he 
would  not  be  on  It.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  going  to  consider,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee,  any  such  unsubstantiated 
charges  as  that  in  a  telegram  saying 
that  this  man  has  done  various  un- 
ethical things,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was 
stated.  If  anyone  wants  me  to  look  into 
matters,  they  will  have  to  make  a  charge 
and  make  it  imder  oath,  and  we  will  hear 
them  in  executive  session  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  not  trying  to  smear  the  man  in 
public. 

Any  investigation  that  I  run  will  be 
run  in  accordance  with  the  rules  set 
down,  and  it  will  not  be  a  trial  of  some- 
body in  the  newspapers,  and  then  find 
out  that  he  has  been  tried  on  page  1  and 
vindicated  on  page  20. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land yield  further? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  agree 
with  everything  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  investigations 
should  be  conducted.  The  only  point  I 
have  been  tnrlng  to  make  Is  that  I  felt 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  was  not  broad  enough 
to  cover  matters  other  than  those  related 
to  expenditures  out  of  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  anything  we  need 
to  do.  Furthermore  there  was  no  House 
Administration  Committee  in  Jefferson's 
day.  I  would  refer  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  not  to  Jefferson's  Manual  but 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  which  created 
the  House  Administration  Ccnnmittee  in 
the  1940's. 

Mr.  BTNGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
a  point  of  order  against  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  last  Friday  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  considered 


at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  not  been  advised 
of  the  purpose  of  the  additional  $25,000 
provided  for  in  the  resolution.  You  sus- 
tained my  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  referred  the  resolution  back  to  the 
committee. 

The  resolution  was  only  considered  by 
the  committee  at  a  meeting  held  this 
morning.  The  members  were  ad\ised 
that  the  additional  funds  were  needed 
for  the  operations  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  for  the  carrying  out  of  in- 
vestigation responsibilities  assigned  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Contracts.  The 
members  were  assured  that,  while  that 
subcommittee  is  currently  investigating 
the  regularity  of  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  its 
terms  of  reference  are  not  limited  to  any 
one  committee.  The  amount  requested 
is  modest  and  the  resolution  is  appro- 
priate and  in  order. 

I  am  glad  that  proper  procedures  have 
now  been  followed.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause the  investigation  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  subcommittee  is  so  important — 
affecting  the  reputation  of  the  House 
itself — that  it  should  be  launched  and 
carried  on  in  a  manner  that  is  not  vul- 
nerable to  attack. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  STATIONERY  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1029  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1029 
Resolved,  That,  In  addition  to  any  amounts 
authorized  by  law,  there  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  additional  allowance  for  sta- 
tionery of  $600.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  to  each  Member  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  serving  as 
such  on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SECOND  INAUGURAL  OF  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1034  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  retid  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  1034 
Resolved,  That  the  amount  of  $15,000.  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  by  H.  Res.  241,  agreed 
to  February  24,  1965,  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
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centennl&l  anniversary  of  the  aecond  Inau- 
^ral  of  Abraham  Tlncoln.  Incurred  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  8»-427.  approved  Au»;usl  14. 
1&64.  U  increaaed  to  »30.000 

AMiNaMiNT  orrtaxD  it   ms    rKitDtr 

Mr    FRIEDEL      Mr    Speaker,   I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr   Prjedix    Strike 
out     130.000"  and  Insert  ■•»25  CK>t" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  It-self  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  -H  R  13 161 J  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  our 
elementary  and  .secondary-  .schools. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrm:  ^t  tub  wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  13161.  with 
Mr   RusTENKOwsKi  In  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rulp.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  :Mr  Powell! 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  fr-jm  Ohio  IMr  Ayrks]  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York     Mr    Powell), 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  this  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation 

Mr  WHTTENER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  eight  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill,  but  before  I  do  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
fine  supp<jrt  and  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins 1 .  for  the  work  he  has  put  Into  this 
bill 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  HR  13161.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  and  to  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary .schools,  through  the  amend- 
ments U)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

It  was  a  proud  moment  in  the  Halls  of 
this  Congress  when  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  became  law 
last  year 

While  subutantlal  and  significant  Im- 
provements In  the  education  of  the  Na- 
tion s  children  were  made  during  the  last 


school  year,  these  efforts  were  just  the 
beginning.  Just  the  first  stirrings  of  what 
must  become  a  massive  and  sustained 
transformation  of  American  education. 

Two  recent  studies  of  American  edu- 
cation reveal  the  shocking  Inadequacies 
of  education  In  schools  which  our  chil- 
dren and  youth  attend 

Just  this  week  came  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Armed  Forces  mental  tests 
given  to  18-year-old  potential  draftees 
during  the  18  months  ending  last  De- 
cember 

Over  one-fourth  of  these  candidates 
failed 

These  are  the  war  babies  that  we 
counted  almost  two  decades  ago.  We 
have  failed  them  And,  the  number  of 
young  people  who  a*iilt  a  proper  educa- 
tion has  Increased  steadily  since  World 
Warn 

Fxlucatlonal  deprivations  Incubate  the 
seeds  of  despair  and  discontent. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  tills  waste. 
We,  who  seek  to  show  the  way  to  nations 
over  the  globe  In  their  endeavors  to  ad- 
vance their  economy,  political  stability, 
and  standard  of  living  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  productive  educational  sys- 
tems, must  put  our  house  In  order 

With  the  expansion  of  knowledge, 
much  of  It  emanating  from  the  halls  of 
our  great  centers  of  learning,  there  Is 
much  more  to  be  learned  by  the  genera- 
tion now  In  school 

We  need  to  be  ever  more  competent  in 
helping  them  to  master  the  wonders  of 
our  modem  civilization 

HR  13161,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  will 
extend  for  2  years  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-10 — and  Public  Laws  874  and 
815.  dealing  with  aid  to  schools  with  fed- 
erally connected  children 

An  extension  of  2  years  will  enable 
schools  to  carry  forward  their  plans  and 
programs  We.  however,  shall  want  to 
review  the  progress  under  this  legisla- 
tion before  1968  We  feel  that  this  Is  a 
necessary  step  and  therefore  did  not 
agree  to  the  5-year  extension,  requested 

We  realize  the  advantages  of  long- 
term  authorizations  but  the  wi.sdom  of 
the  committee  was  that  It  would  bo  bet- 
ter to  remedy  any  dlfHcultles  now  and 
study  the  problems  further. 

The  essential  amendments  made  in 
this  legislation  seek  to  liberalize  support 
for  needy  children  For  example.  In- 
dian children,  migrant  children,  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children,  and  the 
children  in  outlying  territories. 

Moreover,  changes  In  the  formula  for 
counting  low-income  children  were  made. 
by  the  use  of  a  more  up-to-date  census 
of  the  children  from  aid  to  dependent 
families  In  1968.  there  will  be  Inclusion 
of  children  from  families  with  Incomes 
of  $3,000 

Other  amendments  are  concerned  with 
the  support  of  administrative  costs  for 
the  conduct  of  programs  under  this  leg- 
islation, for  the  Increase  in  eduzatlonal 
materials,  especially  up-to-date  text  and 
library  txxjfcs.  for  much-needed  research, 
and  for  further  Innovation  In  the  edu- 
cational process. 


The  total  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1967  will  amount  to  $2,185,048,000  or 
about  $430  million  more  than  the  Ad- 
ministration requested.  In  fiscal  year 
1968,  we  are  authorizing  $3  6  billion. 

We  are  eager  to  take  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  because  schools 
are  opening  over  the  Nation  and  there 
Is  Immense  urgency  that  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion at  once 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  such  time 
£us  he  may  desire  to  the  distlngui.shed 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  author  o! 
the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  it  I  Mr.  Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  fi.-st 
let  mc  compliment  the  distingui.shed 
chaiiTTian  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
especially  the  members  of  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  for  bringing 
to  this  House  a  bill  which  I  feel  should 
be  supported  by  all  the  membership 

The  amendments  to  the  Elementan- 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  re- 
ceived most  thorough  consideration  by 
not  only  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee but  by  the  full  committee. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amount  involved 
in  this  lerrislatlon  represents  the  mini- 
mum funds  that  .should  be  authorized,  if 
we  Intend  to  do  Justice  and  equity  to  the 
schoolchildren  throughout  this  country- 
Mr  Chairman,  the  Elementar>'  and 
Secondar>'  Education  Act  was  not  funded 
as  all  of  us  recall,  until  after  the  schx' 
year  had  begun  In  September  of  1965. 

Mr  Chairman,  since  that  time,  all  59 
States  have  participated  In  this  lesisla- 
tlon.  school  districts  In  all  50  States  have 
taken  advantage  of  title  I  projects,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  program  have 
been  tremendous 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  7  millior: 
educationally  deprived  children  partici- 
pate In  over  22.000  projects,  directed  by 
some  17.481  of  the  Nation's  24.000  eligible 
school  districts. 

Last  year,  in  passing  the  Elementar. 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  the  Con- 
gress took  a  major  step  forward  in  as- 
suring equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  Nation's  children 
This  landmark  act  provides  vitally 
needed  assistance  in  a  number  of  ways 
to  help  improve  the  quality  of  education. 
I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  this  law 
and  describe  specifically  how  it  has 
progressed  during  the  past  year  and  why 
it  must  be  continued  in  the  coming  years 

The  first  part — title  I — caUs  for  gianis 
to  local  educational  agencies,  through 
State  departments  of  education,  for 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  «'■ 
the  several  million  children  in  our  Na- 
tion who  have  been  deprived  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  to  their  abii;- 
ties.  These  are  the  children  of  urban 
ghettos  and  rural  outposts,  the  children 
from  backgrounds  of  poverty  and  cul- 
tural deprivation  which  all  too  often  pre- 
cludes them  from  receiving  the  full  bene- 
fits of  standard  educational  programs 

The  lack  of  an  educationally  favorable 
home  environment  has  not  been  the  only 
impediment  standing  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational achievement  for  these  children 
Inadequate  educational  programs  nnust 


sliare  part  of  the  blame  for  their  failure. 
Recognizing  the  close  correlation  be- 
tween economic  deprivation  and  educa- 
tional failure  the  Congress  enacted  title 
I  in  order  to  make  resources  available  for 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children. 

Although  it  did  not  get  underway  until 
after  the  school  year  had  begim  in  Sep- 
tember 01  1965.  all  50  States  were  in- 
volved in  title  I  projects.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  program  have  been  many. 
More  than  7  million  educationally  de- 
prived children  participated  in  over 
22.000  project.s  developed  by  some  17,481 
of  the  Nations  25.000  eligible  school 
districts.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  these  projects  were  directed  toward 
improving  communications  skiUs — read- 
ing, writing,  speaking— in  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  language  is  the  key  to 
all  learning.  In  addition,  special  serv- 
ices were  provided,  guidance  and  coun- 
.■ieling;  health  care;  social  work  services; 
food  sei-vices;  and.  special  psychological, 
asii.stancc.  School  districts  purchased 
special  equipment  and  educational  ma- 
terials. Teachers  and  teacher  aids  were 
hired  and  trained. 

A  small  niunber  of  projects  involved 
facilities  construction  when  absolutely 
r.ecessaiT  to  implement  worthwhile  title 
I  projects.  I  might  add  that  I  think 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  new  and  im- 
prmed  educational  facilities  in  this  Na- 
tion But  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  school  ad- 
ministrators that,  given  limited  funds. 
other  types  of  projects  will  be  of  more 
immediate  benefit  to  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  most  Instances. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  National  Advisor>-  Council  on  the 
Education  of  the  Disadvantaged,  a  dis- 
tiiiuuished  body  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  composed  of  .some  of  our  lead- 
ing educators  and  citizens.  In  their  an- 
nual report  to  the  President,  they  said: 
TiUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  has  for  the  first  time,  made 
available  major  resources  to  bring  opportu- 
nity to  those  who  until  now  have  lacked  even 
hope  It  has  directed  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators toward  the  plight  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. It  has  provided  to  local  boards  of 
education  the  funds  necessary  to  develop 
programs  through  wlilch  children  can  over- 
come the  handicapping  limitations  of  pov- 
erty-ridden environments  The  record  of  re- 
sponse is  already  giKKi  With  more  time  to 
plan  their  campaigns,  the  .States  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  Increasingly  better.  But  it  Is 
Important  to  keep  the  purpose  of  Title  I  In 
sharp  focus.  Solving  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  will  require  the  best  inventive 
efforts  of  public  officials  In  all  the  States. 

Some  examples  of  the  inventive  types 
'■  title  I  programs  implemented  by  the 
States  last  year  include : 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  a 
$23,000  title  I  program  was  funded  co- 
operatively by  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County  Boards  of  Education.  Under  this 
program.  Instructional  and  enrichment 
programs  were  provided  for  cerebral 
palsied  children  enrolled  In  a  6  weeks 
summer  .session  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
^hool  in  Louisville.  This  program  of- 
•ered  special  classes,  field  trips,  recre- 
«lon,  and  speech  and  physical  therapy. 


In  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  three-phase  read- 
ing and  language  program  has  been  in- 
stituted encompassing  the  entire  year: 
Regular  school  day,  late  afternoon,  and 
evening — plus  Saturday — and  a  summer 
session.  A  1-to-l  teacher  ratio,  small 
group  meetings,  and  special  materials 
were  used  to  assist  the  children  in  devel- 
oping skills  necessary  for  reading  on  a 
higher  and  more  complex  level.  The 
program  covered  all  grade  levels. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  title  I  funds  were 
being  used  in  three  quality  educational 
areas:  54  additional  teachers  have  been 
hired  in  order  to  reduce  the  class  size  in 
disadvantaged  areas;  an  instructional 
materials  center  for  science,  mathemat- 
ics, English,  and  social  studies  was  estab- 
lished; and  special  programs  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
were  begun. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  cited 
projects  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped and  for  the  general  strengthen- 
ing of  instruction  in  school  districts,  title 
I  programs  also  Included  a  variety  of 
other  services  which  were  extended  to 
children  living  in  disadvantaged  areas. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  title  I  projects  pro- 
vided health  services  for  schoolchildren ; 
25  percent  of  the  title  I  funds  supported 
summer  programs;  7  million  children 
participated  in  preschool  and  kinder- 
garten title  I  activities;  and,  finally,  over 
60  percent  of  the  projects  stressed  re- 
medial reading  and  the  development  of 
language  art  skills. 

The  first  year  is  only  a  beginning  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived  and  enabling  them  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  which  has  bound  them 
for  so  long. 

In  order  to  continue  the  progress  al- 
ready made  imder  title  I,  23  States  have 
already  submitted  projects  for  this  school 
year  and  over  1,000  projects  have  been 
funded.  Approximately  1  million  chil- 
dren from  997  school  districts  are  par- 
ticipating in  these  title  I  programs 
amounting  to  over  $98  million. 

There  were  some  problems  during  this 
first  year  of  operation:  late  starts  in 
many  projects,  manpower  shortages, 
problems  of  interpretation,  problems  re- 
lating to  the  design  and  implementation 
of  quality  projects,  and  so  on.  These 
were  to  be  expected.  What  is  remark- 
able is  how  few  problems  there  really 
were,  when  we  look  at  the  number  of 
school  districts  and  children  involved  in 
the  program. 

In  the  area  of  private  school  participa- 
tion, under  title  I  the  record  is  also  a 
remarkable  one.  "When  this  law  was 
passed  last  year,  the  Congress  made  it 
clear  that  the  law  was  to  help  all 
educationally  deprived  schoolchildren 
regardless  of  the  school  they  attended. 

The  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  school  educators  has  been  more 
encouraging.  Across  the  country,  for 
the  first  time,  educators  from  all  schools 
are  sitting  down  together  and  discussing 
the  needs  of  all  our  children  of  poverty. 
This  cooperation  has  led  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  Imsiginatlve  solutions  to  meet 
the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
youngsters. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  this  first  year 
of  Title  I  has  seen  a  massive  impact  on 
the  improvement  of  education  for  chil- 
dren so  long  neglected  by  society.  A 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done,  for 
w-e  cannot  be  satisfied  until  every  child 
in  America,  no  matter  what  his  race, 
or  socioeconomic  background,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  religion,  has  adequate 
opportunities  to  fulfill  his  potential. 
The  start  we  have  made  is  significant,  but 
it  IS  only  a  start ;  the  extension  of  Title  I 
which  is  now  before  the  Congress  will 
enable  our  local  school  officials  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  improve  education- 
al opportunities  for  the  children  who 
need  them  most. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  that 
$1,392,048,000  be  appropriated  to  con- 
tinue title  I  programs  in  the  coming 
year.  Eligibility  for  participation  has 
been  expanded  to  include  Indian  chil- 
dren in  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  and  neglected  or  delinquent 
children. 

Further,  the  proposed  change  for  1967 
to  use  the  latest  available  date  on  the 
number  of  AFDC  children  will  provide 
an  increase  of  over  $94  million  in  title  I 
funds  available  to  local  school  districts 
The  second  part  of  the  law— title  n— 
authorizes  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
purchase  of  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials.  Ali 
children  in  schools  across  the  country 
have  felt  the  impact  of  this  program. 

State  plans  for  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  ap- 
proved under  this  program  and  funds 
amounting  to  $99,977,800  have  been  al- 
lotted for  these  approved  plans. 

Responses  to  this  program  from  both 
public  and  private  schools  have  been  en- 
thusiastic. Many  school  districts  in  Ar- 
kansas established  distribution  centers 
and  commented  that  because  of  Title  n 
requirements  they  had  organized  the  ad- 
ministration of  materials  and  services 
in  a  much  more  efBcient  manner. 

In  addition,  children  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  handicapped 
participated  in  the  benefits  of  the  Arkan- 
sas title  n  progrsmi. 

Many  States  have  allocated  part  of 
their  allotment  for  materials  to  be  used 
in  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  and  teachers  In  special  in- 
structional programs.  For  example. 
Maine  has  allotted  12  percent — $63,099—^ 
of  its  appropriation  to  support  library 
projects  for  special  instructional  needs  in 
schools  to  demonstrate  the  values  of  high 
library  standards.  Nevada  has  funded 
four  pilot  projects  at  $4,598  each  to  dem- 
onstrate the  use  of  school  library  re- 
sources in  special  instructional  programs 
and  the  impact  of  an  outstanding  school 
library  on  the  instructional  program.  In 
addition,  some  States  have  funded  model 
school  libraries  or  instructional  mate- 
rials centers. 

Since  title  II  is  oi>erated  on  a  State 
plan  basis,  each  State  decides  how  to 
spend  its  money  and  what  methods  to 
use  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
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The  State  plans  describe  the  various 
mechanisms  established  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  private 
school  children  and  teachers  In  the  title 
n  program  Certification  has  been  re- 
ceived from  each  State  attorney  general 
that  the  State  plan  is  consistent  with 
State  law 

In  order  to  continue  this  support  of 
higher  standards  In  the  coming  year,  a 
$105  million  appropriation  has  been 
recommended  by  the  committee  This 
will  assLst  the  States  in  narrowing  the 
gap  t)etween  necessary  school  library  ex- 
penditures and  the  present  level  of 
spending  The  States  will  als<-)  be  as- 
sisted in  evaluating  the  present  status  of 
their  school  libraries  and  in  developing 
long-range  objectives  for  Improvli^ 
school  libraries  by  a  recommended 
$50,000  minimum  fur  admir.lstratlve  pur- 
poses This  minimum  would  particu- 
larly benefit  20  smaller  States  which 
could  not  effectively  admlnlsU'r  their 
programs  using  the  current  allocation  for 
administrative  costs 

The  third  part  of  the  law— title  in — 
calls  for  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  This  innovative  pro- 
grtun  IS  having  a  major  Impact  upon  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  More  than  6  000 
school  dLstrlcUs  were  affected  by  the  $87 
million  PACE  program  last  year  As 
local  communities  continue  to  develop 
new  and  imaginative  projects  under  title 
m,  public  educational  systems  will  in- 
volve the  total  educational  and  cuUural 
resources  of  the  comjnunlty  including 
private  schools 

The  wide  variety  of  projects  proposed 
by  local  school  agencies  has  fully  Justified 
the  promise  which  we  saw  In  title  ITT 
when  It  was  enacted 

Typical  of  the  innovative  projecus  sup- 
ported under  title  III  during  the  first 
year  were  these  examples 

In  Houston,  Tex  ,  a  model  txlucatlonal 
demonstration  center  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children  Is  being 
establi&lied 

In  Providence.  R  I  .  an  educational  lab- 
oratory theater  for  secondary  school 
children  wUl  reach  154.501  public  school 
children  in  grades  10  to  12  and  7.848  non- 
public-school  children 

The  science  center  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla  ,  IS  open  to  ail  students  m  grades  4 
through  12  m  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  The  center's  program  and  lab- 
oratory facilities  are  available  to  all 
teachers  in  the  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  to  supplement  their  regular  class- 
room woric 

Reflecting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local 
school  districts  for  the  title  III  approach 
to  quality  education,  lucaJ  admmlstrators 
have  been  ingenious  in  utilizing  available 
resources  to  house  projects  an  aban- 
doned warehouse  has  been  converted  into 
an  educational  center,  an  old  poet  ofiQce 
has  been  remodeled  into  a  theater,  and 
an  unoccupied  supermariiet  has  been 
turned  Into  a  diagnostic  clinic 

State  educational  agencies  are  also  to 
be  commended  for  the  outstanding  Job 
they  have  done  In  reviewing  and  recom- 
mending projects  They  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  program  a  first 
year  record  of  success.     The  committee 


has  recommended  that  $150  million  be 
authorized  to  continue  title  ni  projects 
in  the  planning  and  operational  stages 

Tm*     rV — BDUCATIONAI-     LAaoSATORIES     AND 
RfSKARCR     ITLALNtNC 

Experts  from  all  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional cjmmunity  have  been  Involved  in 
the  development  of  the  national  pro- 
gram of  educational  laboratories,  the 
largest  single  effort  under  title  IV  of  tlie 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  These  laboratories,  based  In  vari- 
ous regions  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  worlting  to  study,  develop,  and 
implement  educational  innovation.  Lo- 
cal schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
where  the  research  talent  resides  and 
State  departments  of  education  have 
pooled  their  talents  to  create  these  new- 
Ins  tltutlons 

The  training  of  educalioi^al  research- 
ers Is  the  second  major  program  of  title 
IV  At  present  there  are  only  about  500 
full  time  educational  researchers  in  the 
United  States.  The  title  IV  research 
training  program  is  designed  to  Increase 
that  supply  and  raise  the  quality  of  edu 
catlonal  research  personnel.  It  is  my 
belief  that  good  progres*  has  been  made 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  a  high- 
quality  research  program  that  endeavors 
to  achieve  quality  education  throughout 
the  Nation. 

TTTLX     V GJLANTS      TO      STWINCTHIN      STATE 

DXPARTIAXNTB    OF    EDUCATION 

During  this  past  year,  grants  have 
been  made  to  State  education  agencies 
to  enable  them  to  strengthen  their  lead- 
ership capabilities,  identify  their  educa- 
tion needs,  and  take  steps  necessary  to 
meet  these  needs  Most  State  agencies 
have  moved  decisively  to  evaluate  their 
programs  and  to  establish  program  Im- 
provement priorities  such  as  staff  re- 
cruitment, improvement  of  teacher  edu- 
cation programs,  and  interstate  coordl- 
rmtion  of  developmental  activities  In 
education  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended tliat  $30  million  be  authorized 
for  the  coming  year  to  help  the  States 
continue  their  initial  progress  demon- 
strated m  Identifymg.  planning,  and 
administering  their  educational  pro- 
grams during  the  past  year 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  progress 
made  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  only  a  beglmilng  of  efforts 
to  provide  quality  educational  opportu- 
nities to  all  To  assure  the  continuance 
of  programs,  the  committee  has  re- 
quested a  2-year  authorization  This 
Will  assure  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  that  their  program  will 
be  funded  for  2  more  years,  thus  stabiliz- 
ing programs  and  plans  which  have  been 
underway  for  the  ptLst  year 

AM.INDMINTS    TO     IMPAC-TXU    I-ECISl^TJON 

Recommendations  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  were  accepted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  making;  certain 
recommendations  to  th"  Congress,  which 
the  committee  rejected  The.se  recom- 
mendations included  three  major  amend- 
nient.s  t^i  Public  Law  874  and  a  numt)er 
of  minor  amendments  to  this  act 
and  to  Public  Law  815  The  three 
major   amendments    would    reduce    the 


cost  of  Public  Law  874  by  $233  million 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  about  60  percent 
In  grants  to  the  local  districts.  The 
minor  amendments  were  Intended  to 
eliminate  minor  inequities,  improve  ad- 
ministration and  make  certain  technical 
changes  Some  of  the  minor  amend- 
ments would  slightly  increase  costs  while 
others  would  slightly  reduce  costs. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee 
to  which  these  amendments  were  re- 
ferred held  extensive  hearings,  taki.ng 
testimony  from  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, from  Members  of  Congress,  from 
the  affected  school  superintendents  and 
from  other  Interested  organizations  and 
individuals  It  also  received  letters  and 
resolutions  from  State  legislative  bodies, 
local  governing  bodies,  parent -teachers 
associations,  and  many  individuals  .M- 
most  without  exception  the  witnesses  and 
the  communications  opposed  the  cut5 
recommended  by  the  administration 
Most  of  them  favored  the  minor  tech- 
nical amendments  and  a  number  recom- 
mended expansion  of  the  impact  area 
program  The  subcommittee  carefully 
considered  the  testimony  and  after  full 
discussion  reported  a  draft  bill  to  the 
full  committee  H  R  13161  which  is  v.nf.- 
before  >x)u.  Incorporated  the  changes 
which  the  full  committee  recommends 
in  the  Federal  impact  laws 

The  committee  did  not  accept  any  of 
the  three  major  amendments  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  Public  Law  874,  but  did  ac- 
cept all  but  one  of  the  minor  ame::d- 
ments  recommended  by  the  adminisi.'-a- 
tlon  One  amendment  was  adopted  that 
would  llt>eralize  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  large  school  districts.  The 
committee  also  recommended  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  temporary  provii.Mr„s 
of  Public  Law  815  I  will  outline  briefly 
the  amendments  that  were  mtide.  the 
reasons  for  not  accepting  the  amend- 
ments to  drastically  cut  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  will  answer  any  quest !or.s 
which  the  members  care  to  ask  regarding 
H.R.  13161. 

ELIMINATING   THE    ALTERNATIVE    MINIMV.M    K.MI 
PROVISIO.N8 

When  Pubhc  Law  874  was  originally 
enacted  In  1950  it  provided  that  the  lo- 
cal contribution  rate  wa.s  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  child  for  current  operating 
expenses  from  hjcal  revenue  sources 
made  by  comparable  districts  in  the 
same  State  Tlie  local  contribunon 
rate  is  the  rate  paid  for  each  "A"  cate- 
gory child;  the  child  who  lives  on  Fed- 
eral property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
PVderal  property  One-half  of  the  lo- 
cal contribution  rate  is  paid  for  each  "B " 
categoi-y  child  that  is.  the  child  'Aho 
either  lives  on  Federal  property  or  lives 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty but  not  both.  This  was  the  only 
rate  of  payment  In  effect  for  tlie  firi^t 
3  years  of  the  program.  After  extensive 
hearings  and  thorough  consideration 
Congress  added  an  alternative  method  of 
detemilning  the  local  contribution  rate 
by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  248.  en- 
acted August  3.  1953. 

This  amendment  provided  that  the 
basic  method  of  determining  the  local 
contribution  rate  described  above  should 


continue  but  that  no  school  district 
should  have  a  local  contribution  rate  less 
than  one-half  of  the  State  average  cost 
per  child.  This  alternative  rate  was  felt 
to  be  advisable  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  because  of  the 
differences  In  the  rate  per  child  received 
by  federally  affecU'd  school  districts  in 
the  various  States.  These  differences  re- 
sulted from  the  way  the  various  States 
financed  their  educational  program. 
Some  States  paid  80  to  85  percent  of  all 
cost^  from  State  funds  and  only  15  or 
20  percent  from  local  funds;  other  States 
paid  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
cost  from  State  funds  and  50  percent 
from  local  tax  funds:  and  still  other 
States  paid  80  to  85  percent  of  total  costs 
from  local  funds,  with  only  15  or  20  per- 
cent coming  from  State  funds. 

EMdence  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee In  1953  that  the  average  rate  paid 
for  .111  "A"  category  child  in  some  States 
wa.-.  le.ss  than  $35.  These  were  the  States 
with  high  State-aid  programs.  In  other 
States  the  average  rate  per  child  was 
over  $200  per  child.  These  were  States 
with  relatively  high  education  standards 
and  low  State  aid.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Federal  funds  paid  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  full  cost  of  educating  the 
child  in  some  States  and  only  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  cost  in  other  States.  To 
slate  the  situation  another  way  the  rate 
of  payment  was  several  times  greater  In 
some  States  than  in  other  States  pri- 
:r.arily  because  of  the  way  different 
States  divided  the  educational  costs  be- 
tween local  and  State  funds. 

.\s  a  result  of  this  situation  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  rec- 
jmniended  and  the  Congress  accepted 
an  alternative  method  of  computing  the 
rate  of  payment  which  provided  that  no 
schix)l  district  need  take  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  average  State  cost  per  pupil. 
This  alternative  rate  provision  has  been 
a  the  law  since  that  time. 

By  passage  of  Public  Law  85-€20  in 
1958.  Congress  added  another  alternative 
.Tunimum  rate  provision.  The  rate  pro- 
visions of  this  act  were  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  1956  the  year  that  I  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
■lad  the  impact  area  program  under  its 
;ari;.dictlon.  but  the  second  alternative 
rate  provision  was  not  enacted  until  1958. 
This  second  alternative  rate  provision 
provided  that  no  school  district  would 
ake  a  lower  rate  of  payment  per  child 
aan  one-half  the  national  average  cost. 
I-T  considering  this  new  proposal  the 
committee  found  that  the  inclusion  of 
one-half  of  the  State  per  capita  cost  as 
w  alternative  minimum  rate  had  been 
-■''■  great  benefit  to  the  federally  affected 
communities  in  those  States  where  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  costs  each  year 
ire  bome  from  State  funds.  However. 
te  committee  found  also  that  very  large 
«aps  Sim  existed  between  the  rates  of 
payment  per  child  to  districts  in  the 
various  States.  There  were  seven  States 
»*ierc  the  average  payment  was  less  than 
W7  per  child  and  11  States  where  the 
"verage  payment  was  more  than  $200 
l»r  child.  The  committee  also  found 
-lat  It  was  exceedingly  difQcult  for  some 


school  districts  with  meager  financial 
resources  to  provide  an  adequate  educa- 
tional program  for  substantlaUy  in- 
creased school  population  unless  they  re- 
ceived a  higher  rate  of  Federal  payment 
per  child. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  the  com- 
mittee recommended  and  the  Congress 
by  passage  of  Public  Law  85-620  added 
the  second  alternative  method  of  deter- 
mining the  local  rate  of  payment  which 
as  stated  above  was  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional average  cost  per  child.  These 
three  methods  have  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  8  years  and  were  in  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

In  1964  Congress  directed  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  operations  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  and  to  submit  a  report 
by  June  30.  1965.  together  with  recom- 
mendations   as    to    what    amendments 
should  be  made  to  the  Federal  Impact 
laws  if  they  were  to  be  further  extended. 
The  OfHce  of  Education  contracted  with 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  to  make 
the  study  which  was  completed  and  the 
report  sent  to  Congress  on  Jime  30,  1965 
The  Stanford  report  included  a  num- 
ber of  findings  and  recommendations. 
One  of  these  findings  was  that  some 
school  districts  were  paid  more  and  some 
were  paid  less  than  the  amount  necessary 
to  precisely  compensate  them  for  bur- 
dens Imposed  by  Federal  activities.   They 
recommended  that  this  situation  could 
be  corrected  If  the  alternative  minimum 
rates  of  one-half  the  State  and  one-half 
the  national  average  were  eliminated  and 
the  rate  of  payment  was  based  solely  on 
expenditures  from  local  revenue  sources 
in  groups  of  comparable  districts.    The 
report  alternatively  recommended  an  en- 
tirely different  method  of  determining 
the  amovmt  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
be  made  to  a  school  district  which  was 
considered  to  be  Impractical  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

In  Its  current  legislative  program  the 
administration  recommended,  as  the 
Stanword  report  had  done,  that  the  two 
alternative  minimum  rates  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  rate  of  payment  be  based 
solely  on  expenditures  from  local  rev- 
enue sources.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
to  school  districts  by  $108  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  this  rec- 
ommendation because  it  would  be  plac- 
ing the  school  districts  right  back  where 
they  were  in  1953  before  the  first  alter- 
native minimum  rate  provision  was 
added.  It  would  mean  that  the  poorest 
States  and  those  with  the  highest  State 
aid  programs  would  receive  the  lowest 
payment  per  child  and  the  wealthiest 
States  where  the  need  was  the  least 
would  receive  the  highest  payments  per 
child.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
present  rate  provisions  in  the  act  are 
sound  and  should  be  continued  with  the 
exception  of  substituting  group  rates  for 
Individually  selected  comparable  dis- 
tricts. 

THX   ABSOBFTIOM    P«OVISIONr 

Under  the  law  as  presently  In  effect 
school  districts  must  have  enough  fed- 
erally connected  children  to  equal  3  per- 
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cent  of  their  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
If  they  meet  the  3-percent  requirement 
they  get  paid  for  all  federaUy  connected 
children  in  the  district.  If  they  do  not 
meet  it  they  do  not  get  paid  for  any  fed- 
erally connected  children. 

The  Stanford  report  felt  that  this  pro- 
vision was  inequitable  because  only  in- 
eligible districts  were  required  to  absorb 
without  Federal  payment  some  federally 
connected  children.  The  report  recom- 
mended that  the  eligibility  provision  be 
replaced  by  absorption  provision  and  that 
all  school  districts  should  absorb  a  per- 
centage of  federally  connected  children 
without  Federal  payment  and  get  paid 
for  all  such  children  above  that  percent- 
age. The  report  did  not  specify  what 
percentage  of  the  federaUy  connected 
children  should  be  absorbed. 

The  administration's  proposal  included 
a  recommendation  that  each  school  dis- 
trict absorb  without  Federal  payment  a 
number  of  ''A"  category  children  equal 
to  3  percent  of  the  total  children  in  the 
district  and  a  number  of  "B"  category 
children  equal  to  6  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  district  It 
was  estimated  that  this  recommendation 
would  reduce  the  payments  to  eligible 
in  1967^  ^y  approximately  $108  million 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee studied  this  proposal  carefully  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should 
not  be  accepted  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : 

It  would  reduce  entitlements  to  some 
school  districts  so  much  that  they  could 
not  operate  their  schools  for  a  full  term 
The  committee  received  testimony  that 
some  school  districts  would  be  forced 
to  refuse  to  educate  on-base  children  if 
this  absorption  provision  were  to  be  put 
mto  effect.  This  would  result  in  the 
Federal  Government  paying  the  full  cost 
per  child  for  Federal  operation  under 
section  6  of  the  act.  It  would  work  an 
extreme  hardship  on  many  districts  par- 
ticularly large  districts.  It  would  'place 
the  percentage  requirement  at  which  dis- 
tricts were  eligible  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance much  higher  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Last  year  Congress  reduced  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  large  city  dis- 
tncts,  those  with  35.000  or  more  children 
m  average  daily  attendance  from  the  6 
percent  which  had  been  in  effect  in  the 
past  to  3  percent,  the  same  as  was  re- 
quired for  all  other  districts  This 
amendment  was  effective  for  fiscal  year 
1966  and  16  or  17  large  school  districts 
that  had  never  before  been  elieible  for 
assistance  received  aid  for  the  fi^rst  time 
under  Public  Law  874.  The  absorption 
provision  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration would  eliminate  everyone  of 
these  large  city  districts  from  eligibility 
and  would  have  nullified  the  action  taken 
by  this  Congress  last  year  in  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  89-313. 

In  1953  the  administration  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  accepted,  an 
absorption  provision  of  3  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  children.  This  provision 
was  deferred  for  I  year  so  that  school 
districts  could  adjust  their  budgets  and 
operating  plans   to  it.    However,   each 
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year  Con«res.s  again  deferred  the  provi- 
sion and  aXt«r  several  years  repealed  It 
entirely  In  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill  m  which  th^s  repeal  was  recom- 
mended lii  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  recommendfd  that  the 
absorption  provision  be  ehminatt^d  be- 
cause this  was  too  great  a  number  of 
federally  connected  children  to  expect 
school  districts  to  absorb  without  Fed- 
eral payment. 

For  the  above  stated  reasons  the  oom- 
nuttee  felt  that  this  absorption  provision 
should  not  be  accepted  Instead,  the 
committee  felt  that  an  alternative 
means  of  meeting  the  3-percent  eligibility 
requirement,  by  making  those  districta 
which  had  at  least  100  federally  con- 
nected children  eligible  even  though  the 
100  did  not  constitute  3  percent  of  the 
total  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
school  district  should  be  adopted  This 
would  provide  that  if  a  school  district 
had  as  many  as  100  federally  connected 
children  it  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance even  though  the  100  did  not  equal 
3  percent  of  the  total  attendance  It  is 
estimated  to  increase  the  cost  by  $33 
million 

This  amendment  was  recommended 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  problem 
faced  by  large  school  districts  in  making 
surveys  of  their  federally  connected 
children  to  determine  eligibility  under 
the  3 -percent  requirement's  results  In 
some  hardsliips  Large  districts  may 
spend  as  much  as  $50,000,  $75,000,  or 
$100,000  in  making  the  survey  only  to 
find  that  they  do  not  have  enough  fed- 
erally connected  children  to  meet  ".he  3- 
percent  eligibility  requirement  It  was 
also  felt  by  the  sutxrommittee  that  f  any 
school  dustnct  had  100  federallv  con- 
nected children  it  had  a  financial  burden 
which  was  severe  enough  to  warrant  Fed- 
eral assistance  As  a  result  the  commit- 
tee recommended  this  minor  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  eligibility  requirements 
rurvLstn  omNmoNS  or  rmtin!.  PRnpn«TT 

Another  amendment  recommended  by 
the  administration  which  was  exp?cted 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
approximately  S15  million  provided  that 
federally  owned  property  leased  to  a 
private  concern  which  is  subject  to  tax 
on  the  leasehold  interest  would  not  be 
considered  a  Federal  property  for  the 
purposes  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  At 
the  present  time,  such  property  Is  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  but  any  taxes  received  by  the 
school  districts  are  reduced  from  their 
gross  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874 

The  subcommittee  found  fro:  .  ♦  le 
testimony  It  received  that  this  is  a.,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  provision  to  admin- 
ister It  is  not  entirely  clear  when  out- 
leased  Federal  property  can  be  taxed  and 
when  It  cannot  be  taxed  Some  States 
have  legislation  authorizing  local  com- 
munities to  tax  such  property  and  .some 
do  not  For  these  and  other  reewons  tiie 
committee  recommended  that  this  pro- 
posal not  l)e  accepted. 

■rrsMuoK  or  "b''  cATxooar  patmknts  rMom 
rrrvLlc  law  sd 

The  committee  also  recommends  a  1- 
year  extension  of  payments  for  "B"  cate- 


gory children  for  construction  assistance 
under  Public  Law  815  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  as  currently  in  eflect 
authorization  fur  B  '  category  payments 
ended  June  30,  1966.  Testimony  received 
indicated  that  many  .school  districts  that 
had  substantial  Increases  In  federally 
connected  chlldrt.n  and  no  facilities  for 
them  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  without  an  extension 
of  the  "B"  category  This  category  of 
children  accounts  for  about  80  percent 
of  all  children  counted  for  eilglblllty  and 
payment  each  year  under  this  act 
There  is  no  other  Federal  program  au- 
thorizing construction  of  school  facili- 
ties and  the  committee  felt  that  there 
would  be  many  areas  experiencing  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  enrollment  of 
federally  connected  children  who  would 
be  unable  to  receive  Federal  assistance 
to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for 
them. 

MINOB    TKCMNICAL    AMENOMCNXS 

As  Stated  above,  the  administration 
recommended  a  number  of  minor  techni- 
cal amendments  to  each  act  These 
amendments  were  designed  to  improve 
administration,  to  eliminate  minor  in- 
equities that  have  existed  in  the  laws, 
and  to  reduce  paperwork  required  by 
applicant  school  districts  and  by  the 
central  office. 

But  I  do  recognize  that  there  are  In- 
justices m  the  impacted  program,  and 
we  intend  to  continue  our  study  We 
intend  to  continue  with  our  Investiga- 
tions and  hearings,  ai^d  we  will  give  con- 
sideration to  a  reasonable  absorption 
provision  where  we  feel  that  It  Is  justi- 
fied, or  make  other  changes  in  the  law 
required  by  equity  But  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  recommendation.^  of  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  wei-e  completely 
unrealistic,  and  that  Is  where  our  fig- 
ures arc  somewhat  larger  for  the  fiscal 
1967  program  than  the  admiiusLratlon 
figures 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  Thirty-six  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum  The  Clerk  will  call  tne 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  f(jl- 
lowlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
name^: 

(Roll  No    338) 

Adama  HoUflel.i  SrhUier 

Add»bt>o  John«on.  Okla  Schmldtiauser 

AlfXTt  Jones.  N  C  Soott 

Asplnall  King.  VUi\  SIsk 

Ayrvs  Kupferman  Smltb.  N.T. 

Baring  L^eggett  8t«e<l 

Brown.  CaUf  McMillan  Stepheoa 

Callaway  McVlcker  Stratton 

Connan  Martin.  Ala  Sweeney 

Oavis.  na  Martin,  MaAS  Thomas 

Dtiw«<ja  Martin.  Nebr  Thompson,  Tex 

C»y»l  Morrta  Toll 

Edwards.  Ala  Morrison  Tuck 

Sllawortb  Mvirray  Txipper 

Brana,  Colo  Nix  Vivian 

Evins.  Tenn  O  Brlen  Walker.  Mlse 

Plsher  OKi-inskl  Wh liter,  N   Mex 

Klynt  OLscn.  Mont  WatkLna 

Orabow«ia  O  Nelll.  MaA  Watson 

Orldsr  Powell  Weltn«r 

Gross  Purcell  Wldnall 

Hanna  Relnecke  Wlllw 

Hansen.  Wash.  Rssnlck  Wilson.  Bob 

fUrvey.  Ind.  Rivers.  Alaska  Wilson. 

Hawkins  Rogers.  Tex  Charles    H. 

H.  twrt  Ronrallo 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Priie. 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr  Rosten- 
KOWSKI.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Umon.  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  13161.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  t<5  be 
called,  when  356  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  u  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittinR. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky had  consumed  19  minutes  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
concern  has  been  recently  expressed 
about  the  guidelines  Let  me  comment 
briefly  on  this  matter  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1954  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  schools  for  children  of 
different  races  was  unconstitutional 
Ten  years  later,  title  VT  of  the  Cm: 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  enacted  to  insure 
that  Federal  funds  were  not  expended 
for  illegal  purposes 

In  cases  involving  two  Virginia  school 
districts,  the  Federal  district  courts 
adopted  school  desegregation  plans  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  US  Office  of 
Education  In  each  of  the  cases,  the 
Federal  courts  required  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  take  additional  stt>ps  in  faculty 
and  staff  desegregation,  which  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  guidelines  at  the  time 
The  courts,  in  fact,  have  gone  farthe.' 
than  the  US  OfiBce  of  Education  in 
ordering  desegregation  of  schools. 

There  has  been  much  talk  concernin? 
the  busing  of  school  children  to  de.stroy 
the  pattern  of  neighborhood  .schools.  As 
I  understand  the  phrase,  "correction  of 
racial  imbalance."  refers  to  the  busing 
of  schoolchildren  from  neighbor  schools 
which  have  not  been  officially  secreeat^d 
but  which,  because  of  residential  pat- 
terns, are  racially  imbalanced  Th? 
guidelines  do  not  bear  on  this  situiUior. 
at  all  The  guidelines  were  established 
with  the  full  approval  oi  the  Attoiney 
General,  to  help  local  educationa, 
agencies  In  an  orderly  way  to  comply 
with  the  ruling  of  the  courts  and  were 
provided  In  carrying  out  responsibilities 
imposed  on  the  OfHce  of  Education  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  They  only 
represent  suggestions  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  the  local  school 
officials  as  a  means  of  complyini:  witt 
the  Civil  Rights  Act, 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  mistakes 
have  not  been  made.  Certainly  mis- 
takes have  been  made  The  Office  of 
Education  is  not  infallible.  But  to  me  !t 
is  remarkable  to  see.  If  you  look  at  the 
list,  out  of  2.000  southern  school  districts 
I  find  that  only  70  applications  under 
title  I  have  been  completely  rejected 
solely  because  the  local  educational 
agency  failed  to  submit  or  tried  to  com-  | 
ply  with  the  guidelines.  * 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  oUt  of 
105  school  dl.«itrlcts,  only  2  have  been 
declared  Ineligible. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama,  out  of  H' 
school   districts,  only   11    are  Ineligible 


In  Arkansas,  out  of  408  school  dis- 
tricts, only  5  are  ineligible. 

In  Georgia,  out  of  197  school  districts 
only  3  are  ineligible. 

In  Mississippi,  out  of  145  school  dls- 
:ricts.  only  16  are  Ineligible. 

I  do  wish  to  ix)lnt  out  that  in  my  Judg- 
.-nent  this  Is  a  remarkable  record.  The 
Under  Secretary  states,  however,  that  It 
has  been  necessary  to  defer  or  terminate 
Federal  funds,  where  they  have  already 
received  Federal  funds.  In  only  241,  and 
«e  have  every  hope  that  these  districts 
Till  come  Into  compliance,  preferably  by 
voluntary  action. 

That  letter  was  signed  by  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  in  response  to  my  letter  of 
September  2. 

I  feel  this  bill  deserves  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.•nan  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Quicl. 

Mr  QUIE.    I  wish  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  that  I  appreciate 
the  words  he  said  in  his  description  of 
this  bill   about   my   amendment,   which 
will  permit  the  poorer  States  at  least  to 
t)e  brought  up  to  the  national  average. 
I  .^long  with  the  gentleman.  I  hope,  as  he 
I  does,  we  will  be  able  to  retain  this  amend- 
I  ment.  in  order  that  the  States  which  do 
not  have  the  money  to  make  the  effort, 
'hough  they  are  high  in  the  effort  in- 
dex, will  be  able  to  have  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance needed  to  provide  the  excellence 
of  education  we  definitely  need  for  these 
young  people  who  will  go  to  other  parts 
I  of  the   country    and    hopefully   will    be 
horking  in  full  employment  some  day. 
I    Mr.  PERKINS.    In  my  judgment,  the 
I  gentleman  made  a  great  contribution  to 
luie legislation  in  offering  his  amendment 
la  the  full  committee.    As  the  gentleman 
linows  I  originally  offered   the  amend- 
pent  in  the  subcom.nittee.     I  felt  the 
^•nendment  was  of  great  importance  and 
i.11  delighted  that  in  the  full  committee 
..e     Perkins-Quie      amendment      was 
^Jopted. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Chalr- 
I'.in.  will  the  gentleman  vield? 
I   Mr  PERiaNS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
|.T.in  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  should  like 
-.0  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  if 
V-s  amendment  will  add  to  the  cost  of 
p-is  lemslation.  and  if  he  will  tell  us  ap- 
troximately  how  nfiuch  money  his 
pendment.  which  we  are  now  dlscus- 
p?,  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
wn? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Let  me  sav  to  the  gen- 
pnan  that  the  best  figures  we  can  come 
F?  with  are  approximately  $350  million, 
pe  amendment  will  not  go  into  effect 
ptil  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  ques- 
pn  was  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
fta  [Mr.  QuiEl.  He  made  reference  to 
P  amendment.  Would  that  add  to  the 
pt  of  this  legislation?  If  the  gentle- 
^n  knows  how  much  It  would  add 
»wldhetellus? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  accept  the  amount 
pmoney  figure  which  the  gentleman 
Pm  Kentucky  has  said.  It  is  hard  to 
^  exactly  how  much,  because  we  do 
"w*  imow  exactly  what  the  figures  will 
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be  on  the  average  expenditure  in  this 
year,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  per 
public  school  child. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  be  In  the 
budget  for  1968. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
knows,  there  is  an  entitlement  to  school 
districts  In  tiUe  I  of  this  bill.  It  will  de- 
pend then  on  what  percentage  of  their 
entitlement  they  receive,  according  to 
how  much  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee provides  for  title  I. 

This  is  different  from  any  other  title 
of  his  bill,  or  from  almost  any  other  bill 
we  have  passed,  for  they  carry  an  au- 
thorization of  so  many  dollars  in  the 
title.  This  carries  no  dollars  authori- 
zation. It  has  a  formula  of  entitlement. 
^en  there  wUl  be  a  determination  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
what  percentage  of  that  entitlement  the 
State  should  receive. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  sup- 
port what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  said. 

The  Perkins-Qule  amendment  is  based 
on  justice,  is  base  on  equity,  and  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  money  will  be  spent 
more  nearly  on  an  even  basis. 

Also  it  is  based  on  need.  It  repudiates 
the  kind  of  a  formula  which  was  passed 
last  year  that  would  give  the  most  to 
those  areas  that  already  have  the  most 
I  hope  as  we  get  Into  the  5-mlnute  rule 
that  the  Perklns-Qule  amendment  will 
be  strongly  supported,  because  It  is  fair 
Let  us  decide  what  the  total  amount  of 
the  bUl  will  be  after  the  debate  is  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  want 
to  say  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon made  a  great  contribution  in  this 
''^i^^'u-.?^®  advocated  going  further 
and  dividing  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  equally  among  all  the 
schoolchildren  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Chair    will 
count.     [After  counting.]     Seventy-two 
Members   are  present,  not  a   quorum 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  337) 

AsplnaU  Posrarty  Mackle 

^^-  OaUagher  Martin,  Mass. 

iS^S5  O«bow8kl  Martin  Nebr. 

Boiand  Gray  Moma 

Brown,  cmif.      Grlder  5J°SLn 

Callaway  Orosa  Morse 

Chelf  Halleck  Moss 

raark  Halpam  Murray 

Oiauaen,  Hann*  nix 

Don  H.  Harvey.  Ind.  O'Brien 

Davis.  0».  Hollfleld  Olsen,  Mont 

^wson  Jacobs  ONelU.  Mass. 

Dlcklneoo  Jonea.  N.C.  Patman 

Dlggs  Keith  Powell 

Duncan.  Oreg.  King.  N.T.  PurceU 

^1  KUTmn  Rees 

Bdwards,  Ala.  Kupferman  Relnecke 

maworth  I^ggett  Rivers,  Alaska 

Bran.,  Colo.  McDow«dl  Rogew.  Tex 

BvUa,  Tenn.  McMillan  Ronc&lio 

IJ«>«ley  McVlcker  Schlaler 

FUher  Macdonald  Schmidhauser 
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Scott 
SUk 

Smith,  Oallf 

Smith,  N.Y 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 


Thomas  Watklna 

Thompson,  Tex.Wldn&U 
ToiU  WUUs 

Tuck  Wilson,  Bob 

Tupper  WUson, 

Utt  Charles  H. 

Walker.  Miss. 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill,  H.R.  13161,  and  finding  It- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  333  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Carey L 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  observations 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  with  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Quie- 
Perkins  amendment,  and  indicate  I  did 
sign  the  supplemental  views  on  this  point 
to  spell  out  in  careful  terms  my  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

I  would  state  that  the  only  virtue  to  the 
amendment  I  can  see  at  this  juncture  is 
that  It  will  not  go  into  effect  until  1968 
which  means  we  will  have  the  time  and 
opportunity  to  explore  and  explain  this 
amendment  to  all  th'e  Members,  so  that 
it  will  become  evident  to  them,  as  it  Is 
now  apparent  to  me,  that  under  this 
amendment,  without  regard  to  effort 
without  regard  to  requirement  of  effort' 
100  percent  Federal  funding  will  go  into 
29  receiving  States,  and  21  sending  States 
will  send  the  money  into  those  States 
In  other  words,  21  States  of  the  Union 
will  not  receive  a  single  dime  ever,  for- 
evermore,  under  this  amendment,  be- 
cause they  will  always  be  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

This  simply  means  a  total  rearrange- 
ment of  the  financing  of  education  in 
our  country,  without  serious  and  search- 
mg  survey  on  the  part  of  educational 
authorities. 

I  wish  to  say  I  do  disassociate  myself 
from  this  amendment.    I  beUeve  the  only 
virtue  in  it  is  that  before  1968  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  It     I  be- 
lieve even  then  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  genUeman  from  Minnesota  that 
It  IS  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try that  we  make  export  States  out  of 
the  industrial  States  and  import  States 
out  of  nonindustrial  States  and  thereby 
upset  the  balance  of  financing  education 
Mr.  PERKINS.    Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from    New    York 
[Mr.  Carey]  that  no  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  my  judgment,  made  a  greater 
contribution  in  writing  the  legislation. 
We  all  have  reservations  at  times  about 
certain  portions  of  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  in  this  particular  case,  in  the 
modification  of  the  formula,  we  did  not 
take  anything  away  from  anybody     We 
did  not  take  anything  away  from  the 
wealthy  districts  of  the  Nation  but  merely 
put  a  floor  under  the  poor  districts  that 
really  need  the  aid  worse  than  any  other 
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Fisher 


Macdonald 


Schmldhauser 
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distncLs  in  .he  Nation  We  said  to  them 
that  you  can  «a  to  the  national  average 
In  other  words,  we  provided  some  ad- 
ditional money  All  of  the  States  have 
the  rlxht  to  make  their  own  election  as  to 
whether  they  take  one-hall  of  the  State 
avera,;e  or  ?j  "o  the  national  average, 
whichever  Is  higher  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  this  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  It  mxst  be 
based  somewhere  along  the  line,  on  need 
I  feel  that  the  committee  did  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  legislation  in  adopting  this 
formula  change,  because  in  the  other 
areas  I  have  always  gone  along — and  so 
have  all  the  other  committee  members — 
and  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  body  I  intend 
to  go  along  with  constructive  improve- 
ments to  educational  programs  whether 
they  t)e  needed  in  the  cities  in  suburbs  or 
in  the  rural  areas  of  thLs  country  In  the 
APDC  amendment,  the  cost  nf  whirr,  wa.s 
$100  million,  the  low-income  States  do 
not  benefit  an>-»'here  along  the  line  but 
there  is  justice  in  the  amendment  and  I 
support  it  We  shotUd  update  the  data 
because  of  its  greater  equity  We  are 
Just  tr^'ing  Uj  meet  the  urgent  need-s  of 
schoolchildren  in  this  bill  I  feel  it  would 
be  serious  discrmiinatloi!  and  disregard 
of  real  educational  need  if  we  undertook 
to  do  anything  less  than  going  to  the  na- 
tional average  for  fiscal  year  1963 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr  PERKINS  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  CAREY  I  accept  the  principle 
of  the  Bell-Carey  amendment  that  brings 
our  counting  of  children  up  to  date  and 
which.  i)f  course — ■ — 

Mr  PERKINS  I  want  U>  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  I  supported 
the  amendment,  and  I  will  support  it  in 
the  future  I  think  it  should  have  been 
brought  up  to  date  You  deser.e  much 
credit,  you  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Belli,  for  sponsoring  that 
amendment 

Mr  CAREY  Of  coi.irse,  all  It  does  is 
simply  let  us  count  the  children  where 
they  are  now 

Mr   PERKINS     That  la  correct 
Mr   CAREY     And  I  think  it  has  great 
merit  in  that  regard,  but  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  will  continue  to  appreciate  my 
position  m  this  matter 

Mr  PERKINS  I  do  indeed 
Mr  CAREY  While  my  State  and.  of 
course,  the  city  of  New  York  are  making 
a  tremendous  effort  to  cop*^  with  all  of 
the  insuperable  problems  of  education 
which  they  have  and  now  are  paying 
Into  the  Federal  coffers  22  percent  of  all 
the  Federal  revenues,  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion now  to  participate  in  a  new  kir^.d 
of  funding  arrangement  where  we  will 
supply  funds  to  29  States  of  the  Union. 
but  we  will  not  receive  In  New  York 
State  1  cent  of  those  moneys  That  Is 
why  I  must  object  to  this  type  of  financ- 
ing 

Mr  PERKINS  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  would  feel  bad  myself  If  we 
had  taken  ansrthlng  away  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  but  we  do 
not  take  away  1  penny  from  New  York 
City 


Mr  CAREY  If  in  the  will  of  the 
voters  I  am  returned  here,  I  shall  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  prevent 
anything  from  being  taken  away  from 
them 

Mr  PEH^IKINS  I  am  sure  that  the 
voters  will  be  eager  to  return  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  KORNEOAY  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PERKINS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from  North  Carolina 

Mr  KORNEOAY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  doing  such  an  excellent  job  In  pre- 
senting this  bill.  Is  there  any  provision 
In  the  bill,  as  we  have  It  here  now. 
that  would  authorize  or  is  there  any 
provision  in  the  bill  that  will  authorize 
funds  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  busing  schoolchildren  from  one 
school  to  another  or  from  one  adminis- 
trative unit  to  another^ 

Mr  PERKINS  There  is  no  such  pro- 
vision Funds  may  be  used  as  deter- 
mined by  the  local  educational  agency 
and  the  determination  of  busing  is  a 
question  of  the  local  educational  agency 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  There  is 
nothing  In  these  amendments  Like  that — 
which  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion any  authority  to  require  any  busing 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Michigan    I  Mr    OHaraI. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  !Mr  Per- 
kins) advise  the  Members  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  as  to  whether  or  not  It  Ls  the  case 
that  no  amendment  now  contained  in 
the  bill  pending  before  us  In  any  way 
changes  any  provision  of  the  act  which 
was  adopted  last  year  with  respect  to  any 
question  of  the  financing  of  busing? 

Mr  PERKINS.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  KORNEOAY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  jost  one  further 
question'' 

Mr  PERKINS.    BrieHy. 

Mr  KORNEOAY  Is  there  any  pro- 
vision In  this  bin  which  would  give  to  a 
local  school  unit  an  Incentive,  and  that 
is  more  monev'' 

Mr  PERKINS  WeU,  any  such  matter 
would  not  be  contained  In  titles  I  and 
II.  The  language  of  the  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  has  to  do 
with  an  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  no  Incentive 
contained  therein  which  has  anything 
to  do  with  busing  The  provLslons  to 
which  the  gentleman  must  have  refer- 
ence in  his  question  Is  the  new  provision 
of  title  m.  which  says  that  application 
of  local  school  districts  for  title  III  funds 
shall  be  given  special  consideration.  If  the 
district   Ls   eligible    for   Its   application. 


And  really,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  :iie 
facilities  question,  the  question  of  trans- 
portation of  students 

Mr  PERKINS  That  Is  correct.  I 
share  the  views  as  expressed  in  the  st.ue- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  gentleni£in  fr.j.Ti 
Michigan  !Mr   O'Hara  I 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geiitleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  genMe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woald 
like  to  cite  some  figures  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  New  York  to  the  efifect  that  23 
States  would  have  to  contribute  to  the 
national  fund  In  order  to  equalize  triis 
situation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  might  point  out  *!iat 
the  per  capita  income  spent  for  educa- 
tion In  New  York  was  4  9  percent,  while 
the  poorest  State  of  the  Union,  one  of 
the  lowest  expenditures  per  school,  per 
child,  was  6.27  percent  based  upon  iti 
per  capita  Income, 

Mr.  Chairman  based  upon  these  fig- 
ures, I  believe  that  this  formula  i.'-  a.i 
unfair  one,  one  which  lets  the  poor 
States  share  a  greater  burden  for  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people 

Mr  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  political 
situation  and  the  political  Interest  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  where  those  of 
the  richer  States  are  to  benefit  most,  we 
at  least  ought  to  come  to  the  resolution 
as  to  why  we  want  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  eliminate  these  problems,  and 
that  is  to  help  the  poor  Stales  and  poor 
areas  In  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
provide  as  good  education  to  their  chil- 
dren as  can  be  provided  In  the  richer 
areas  such  as  the  city  of  New  York  or 
New  York  State 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  made  a  good  point  becau.se  we  have 
got  to  take  into  consideration  the  per 
capita  Income  and  effort  expended  tliere- 
on. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  that  In 
adding  the  Income  of  A,  B.  and  C  togeth- 
er, and  if  the  resources  are  not  there  and 
they  are  making  a  greater  effort,  special 
consideration  should  go  to  tho.se  .school 
districts.  And  that  Is  all  that  this 
formula  does. 

Mr.  ?TNO  Mr  Chairman.  w:ll  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  FINO  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  re- 
warding  whether  or  not  there  is  an'.'  pro- 
vision In  this  bill  on  busing.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attentnn  of  the  .senile- 
man  from  Kentucky  that  on  page  52  ol 
the  bill,  where  we  gave  a  new  definition 
to  "current  expenditures."  we  say 

The  term  "current  expenditures"  means 
expenditures  for  free  public  education,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  administration,  in- 
struction, attendance  and  healtli  sfrvlces. 
pupil  transportfltlfin  services-  - 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  tell 
us  exactly  what  that  does  mean? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  It  simply  means  this 
to  the  local  educational  agencies,  that  If 
they  come  up  with  a  plan  and  want  to 
spend  part  of  these  funds  to  transport 
some  of  their  schoolchildren,  that  they 
have  that  right.  The  current  expendi- 
tures mean  the  expenditures  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  and  it  merely  includes 
transportation  if  tliat  is  a  necessary  ex- 
pense at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentli-man. 

'  Mr    FINO.     You  say  it  is  left  to  the 
:ocal  board,  or  the  local  administrator? 
Mr    PERKINS      It  must  originate  at 
the  local  educational  level. 

Mi  FINO.  So  that  if  the  local  ad- 
mini.'.trator  wants  to  force  busing  of  chil- 
dren, then  he  is  within  the  confines  of 
this  section  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS  No;  that  is  not  the 
case.  This  simply  means  that  you  have 
some  of  these  fund.s  under  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  if  they  do  want  to 
spend  part  of  the.se  funds  for  transpor- 
tation purposes  they  can.  but  not  th'» 
type  of  busing  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr  WIIJ  lAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair. 
man.  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
trying  to  read  somethlnt:  Into  page  52 
that  IS  not  there  He  is  trying  to  take  a 
phrase  out  of  context,  and  put  a  mean- 
ing on  it  that  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  meaning  of  this  legislation. 

This  is  nothing  new  in  this  legislation, 
It  was  in  the  bill  last  year. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  is  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  precise  definition  of 
current  expenditures",  which  Is  neces- 
sary so  as  to  determine  how  much  money, 
after  you  count  the  number  of  children 
.vou  are  going  to  lake  into  account  for 
the  purposes  of  the  formula  in  title  I. 
how  much  money  it  will  take  to  come 
up  with  one-half  of  the  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure, as  we  did  in  the  bill  last  year. 
We  had  In  addition  to  this  provision 
an  uicentogram.  which  we  relied  on  very 
heavily,   for    this    precise    definition    of 
expenditures.    And  all  that  the  language 
on  patte  52  does  is  to  define  current  ex- 
penditures for  a  child  to  include  several 
;tfms.  including   bus  transportation,   if 
that  school  district  wishes  to  use  some 
of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
bus  transportation,  as  it  did  in  the  bill 
lor  crippled  children,  or  whatever  cause 
htis. 

This  is  con.sidered  a  top  educational 
Mpense.  just  as  it  was  on  books  and  all 
other  expenses,  heat,  lights,  buildings, 
and  so  on.  at  the  school  that  is  to  main- 
tain an  educational  agency,  and  not  as 
aiggested  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
'ork.  that  this  in  any  way  would  en- 
courage the  additional  expenditures    so 

pat  a  suggestion  as  to  school  busing  is 
wmpletcly    out    of    context    with    the 
meaning  and  intention  of  this  legislation 
Mr  CAREY     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

I'Tnilemnn  yield? 

y^r   PKRKINS      I  yield  to  the  gen- 

utman. 


Mr.  CAREY.  I  can  appreciate  the 
concern  of  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
I  know  he  Is  dedicated  to  the  excellence 
of  our  educational  system  in  our  city. 
But  I  will  advise  him  that  this  is  an 
extension  of  last  year's  legislation.  It 
was  not  a  forced-busing  bill  in  New  York 
City  last  year,  and  It  is  not  a  forced- 
busing  bill  in  New  York  City  this  year, 
and  any  attempt  to  make  it  so  would  do 
a  disservice  to  the  problems  of  our  city. 
I  want  to  warn  the  gentleman  that  in 
this  connection  there  are  very  important 
pupil  transportation  costs  which  I  know 
he  would  support  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

For  instance,  all  of  the  handicapped 
and  crippled  children  in  our  city  have 
to  be  transported  to  centers  of  instruc- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  would 
be  against  supporting  some  of  the  cost 
for  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  realizes  due  to 
the  big  increases  which  have  been  put 
upon  the  residents  of  New  York  City  by 
the  present  administration,  we  have  in- 
creased the  pupil  transportation  costs 
for  children  who  go  to  schools  and  use 
the  public  transportation  system.  This 
is  subsidized  by  the  board  of  education 
and  It  is  especially  subsidized  for  these 
poor  children  who  have  to  go  to  sec- 
ondary schools  and  who  have  to  get 
passes  for  the  subway,  and  if  they  do 
not  get  the  money,  then  these  kids  will 
not  be  able  to  get  to  school. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  integra- 
tion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  forced 
busing. 

All  it  is,  Is  simply  for  the  children  who 
live  a  remote  distance  from  the  schools 
that  they  have  to  attend. 

Pupil  transportation  is  a  legitimate 
expense  and  I  know  as  a  longtime  New 
Yorker  and  as  one  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  excellence  of  the  educational  system 
in  my  city,  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Bronx  Coimty.  would  not 
be  opposed  to  any  of  these  things. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn.. and  say  that  I  agree  with  him 
if  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  do 
exactly  what  he  has  said  it  will  do. 

But  my  fear  is  that  the  administrators 
of  this  program  will  be  certain  to  force 
busing  of  these  children  under  this  new 
definition  as  contained  in  this  section 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  think  I  can  work 
in  concert  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
on  this  matter. 

There  are  suggestions  that  reforms  are 
being  made  in  New  York  City's  school 
system  and  perhaps  under  some  of  these 
reforms  we  will  have  greater  advances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school  system  by 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
am  in  favor  of  that.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  forum  in  which  we  should  dis- 
cuss that,  and  I  would  like  that  to  be 


done  with  Federal  funds  in  New  York 
City. 

I  am  not  thoroughly  excited  and 
aroused  or  encouraged  by  the  altitude  of 
the  board  of  education  in  all  instances 
and  I  hope  thai  the  gentleman  and  I 
as  good  New  Yorkers  can  wake  up  New- 
York  City  to  do  something  about  that  in 
a  constructive  way. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  will  recall  that 
last  year  when  this  bill  came  before  us. 
there  was  some  discussion  about  a 
church-state  issue  that  some  people 
thought  they  saw  in  this  legislation. 
That  legislation  became  law  and  has  been 
operating  lor  a  year.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  say  it  has  been  op- 
erating successfully  during  that  year' 
Mr.  PERKINS.  It  has  worked  out  re- 
markably well.  We  heard  numerous  wit- 
nesses from  all  over  the  country.  Local 
educational  agencies  are  silting  down 
with  the  private  school  people  and  work- 
ing out  plans  and  it  is  working  well. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  '  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  analysis  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  this  bill  before 
us  today  makes  any  change  whatsoever 
in  the  church-state  relationship  estab- 
Ushed  in  the  bill  that  we  enacted  last 
year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  bill  before  us  to- 
day and  these  amendments  do  not  make 
any  change  whatsoever.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  touch  that  section  at  all  in  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  built 
and  are  building  schools  under  our  aid 
programs  in  many  foreign  nations 
throughout  the  worid.  Since  I  have  been 
here  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  under 
the  Marshall  plan  we  spent  about  $120 
billion  in  other  countries.  I  supported 
most  of  that  program.  But  these  amend- 
ments today  provide  the  minimum  that 
we  should  authorize  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  will  go  along  and  support 
all  of  these  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  has  con- 
sumed 49  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  FMr.  Goodell]. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  predicted  when  we 
passed  this  legislation  originally,  we  now 
have    an    ongoing    program— in    some 

respects— going  in  the  wrong  directions 

but-it  is  going. 

The  local  school  districts  and  the  local 
educators  are  dependent  upon  the 
money.  Hired  personnel  have  set  up 
special  programs  and  we  here  In  October 
of  this  year  are  considering  whether  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  legislation  at  a 
time  when  most  of  your  school  districts 
already  are  operating  under  the  legis- 
lation. 
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We  are.  ihert*fore,  faced  with  the  situa- 
tion, of  sayln>{.  Perhaps  there  are  many 
things  wrong  with  this  program  but  we 
certainly  cannot  just  end  It  Bind  leave  the 
school  districts  carrying  the  burden  by 
themselves  which  they  have  been  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  to  undertake  with 
Federal  funds 

The  major  problem,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  original  debate,  in  the  com- 
mitting of  this  country  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educauon  Act.  was 
the  laclc  of  intelligent  prioriUes  In  the 
legislation  It  has  become  embarras- 
Ingly  apparent  Ui  the  original  advocates 
thai  their  main  argument  for  the  bill 
was  fallacious  The  main  argument  was 
that  there  are  many  poor  areas  in  this 
country  that  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
education  They  have  to  have  assist- 
ance The  FVderal  Government  should 
equaliiHe  for  these  areas. 

We  talked  about  Mississippi.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  '.ariety  of  other  States  with 
lon-er  per  capita  income  and  presum- 
ably le.-vs  taxable  property  available 

But  what  kind  of  bill  do  we  pass'  We 
passed  a  bill  that  gave  more  money  to 
the  rich  StaU-s  than  it  did  to  the  poor 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  same  number 
of  children 

We  outlined  this  in  our  original  mi- 
nority views  It  is  outlined  once  again 
In  the  minority  views  to  this  bill.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  it  without 
belaboring  it  today  It  is  on  page  117  of 
the  committee  report. 

The  10  wealthiest  countie.s  in  the 
country  get  almost  twice  as  much  money 
as  the  100  poorest  counties  m  the  coun- 
try. With  relatively  the  .same  number  of 
poor  children  It  was  s-upp<->sed  to  be  an 
equalization  bill  I  am  staiiding  here  U>- 
day  from  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  the  highest  per-caplU  p<^r-pupll  ex- 
penditure and  we  are  getting  more 
money  for  the  same  number  of  pcxjr  chil- 
dren than  any  other  State  sent  InUi  each 
county  in  New  York. 

What  has  been  the  compromise  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  Carey  J 
and  others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
been  attacking  ^  The  Qule-Perkins 
amendment,  if  you  will.  This  Is  an 
amendment  that  simply  provides  that 
the  poorer  States  that  are  spending  be- 
low the  national  average  per  pupil  will 
be  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  the  na- 
tional average  They  will  all  be  raised 
They  will  all  get  increased  money  up  to 
the  national  average  per-pupll  expendi- 
ture. 

Those  States  that  now  qualify  for 
more  money  per  poor  pupil  will  continue 
to  qualify  under  the  same  formula  as 
the  existing  act  No  money  will  bt>  taken 
from  New  York,  from  Ohio,  from  Michi- 
gan, or  from  any  of  the  StaU\s  that  are 
spending  considerable  money  per  pupil 
We  will  Just  start  to  equalize  this  benefit 
to  the  poorer  States 

Certainly  the  major  argument  as  it 
was  presented  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion over  the  years  was  that  there  are 
many  States  that  cannot  susum  a  real 
property  tax  or  other  type  of  tax  suffi- 
cient to  give  their  children  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  this  Ls  a  national  responsi- 
bility That  was  the  argument  that  was 
rued. 


Then  we  enacted  an  act  that  made  the 
rich  States  richer  and  the  poor  SUtes 
relatively  poorer  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  supported  the  Quie-Per- 
kins  amendment  I  think  it  does  repre- 
sent a  compromise  However,  I  do  not 
completely  agree  with  the  point  which 
the  gentleman  is  making  with  regard 
to  wealthy  counties. 

In  the  case  of  Westchester  County,  we 
still  have  one  in  five  families  living  in 
relatively  serious  poverty,  and  one  in 
twelve  in  abject  poverty. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  counties  do 
not  in  general  support  or  maintain 
schools  The  local  school  district  must 
raise  the  funds  for  school  construction 
and  equipment  The  local  school  district 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  In 
the  city  of  Mount  Vernon.  NY  .  where 
we  have  some  serious  problems  in  the 
schools,  where  there  are  serious  pockets 
of  poverty,  the  median  family  income  Is 
$6,800:  it  Ls  not  $8,000  The  Mount 
Vernon  Board  of  Education  Is  now  spend- 
ing S 12  milbon  per  year  to  educate  12.000 
children  In  the  public  school  system 
through  grade  12 — or  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $1,000  per  pupil.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2  miUion  from  $10  to  $12  mil- 
lion in  the  past  2  years. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Mount  Vernon  has  informed  me  that  the 
board  of  education  is  within  a  few  dollars 
of  the  constitutional  tax  limit  and  Its 
capacity  to  tax  further  Is  negligible. 
While  there  is  a  major  increase  in  spend- 
ing and  severe  problems  to  overcome,  the 
city  faces  a  period  of  possible  declining 
revenue  through  property  taxation. 
Westchester  County  s  median  family  In- 
come will  not  help  Mount  Vernon, 

Frankly,  there  are  Important  areas. 
particularly  with  the  handicapped, 
where  the  city  Is  now  spending  a  great 
deal  on  a  child,  and  this  kind  of  school 
district,  the  Mount  Vernon  School  Dis- 
trict, needs  assistance.  Over  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  Mount  Vernon  has  in- 
creased its  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the 
handicapped,  reurded.  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  cerebral  palsy  by  150  percent. 
I  think  the  thrust  of  the  act  Is  to  reach 
the  children,  and  to  reach  the  children 
in  low-Income  families,  and  not  to  de- 
prive local  school  districts  because  they 
may  or  may  not  be  part  of  a  county  ILst^'d 
as  among  the  10  wealthiest  counties  in 
the  coimtry 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
argument  would  have  more  force  If  it 
were  directed  to  the  fact  that  essentially 
we  are  concerned  with  the  district  it- 
self and  not  the  county,  oecause  the 
county  does  not  put  up  the  funds. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  position,  since  he  represents 
one  of  the  10  wealthiest  counties  I  was 
talking  about. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr  CAREY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  merely  wanted  to  comment  that  the 
observation  made  by  my  colleague  frorr. 
New  York.  iMr  ReidI.  who  has  made  a 
splendid  contribution  U)  this  legisla::,;. 
I  concur  in  I  believe  he  has  put  hi.s  •'.n- 
ger  on  exactly  the  point  of  this  legislation 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  legislation, 
which  might  be  badly  abused  by  the 
pemianent  adoption  of  the  Qule-Perkins 
formula 

We  seek  to  reach  the  unit  of  society 
most  in  need.  We  seek  to  reach  the  fam- 
ily and  the  child  To  start  dealinr  u. 
State  averages,  formulas  and  State 
boundaries  might  in  a  serious  way  im- 
pair our  effort  to  find  the  child  in  need 
The  genius  of  the  bill  is  that  we  can 
reach  the  poor  child  in  Westchester 
County  and  we  can  reach  the  poor  child 
in  Bogalusa. 

Mr.  GOODELL  The  unhappy  fact  is 
that  the  law  wrote  in  a  State  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  as  the  basis  for  the  allo- 
cation formula.  We  are  not  introduc- 
ing that  for  the  first  time  here.  That 
was  the  way  the  formula  was  put  in. 
that  the  payment  be  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  being  spent  In  that  State 
per  pupil. 

This  means  that  the  State  which  is 
spending,  as  New  York  is.  about  $790  per 
pupil  on  the  average,  will  get  more  money 
than  the  State  down  at  Uie  bottom  of 
the  list,  spending  $350  or  $400  per  Mipil 
I  believe  the  gentleman  will  have  to 
agree  that  this  contradicts  the  philosophy 
that  we  are  going,  supposedly,  to  give  the 
money  to  those  areas  which  cannot  af- 
ford to  raise  taxes,  or  primarily  to  those 
areas  which  cannot  afford  to  raise  taxes 
to  support  schools. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  can  see  some  degree  of 
merit  in  trying  to  reach  out  for  the  areas 
absolutely  without  revenue  .sources  to 
help  the  children.  I  believe  we  can  ar- 
range to  do  that  If  we  continue  to  rework 
the  formulas. 

However.  I  cannot  agree  that  we  should 
Ignore  the  per  capita  family  Income  as  a 
factor  merely  because  we  have  a  very 
low  per  caplU  family  Income  in  the  2.- 
States  which  would  benefit  under  this 
legislation. 

The  inequity  of  the  Qule-Perkm^  for- 
mula—and I  might  say  the  iniquity— tJ 
that  It  does  not  require  additional  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  poorer  States  1: 
Is  a  100  percent  Federal  contribu'ion 

The  worst  part  of  that  is  that  we  had 
an  effort  measurement  Item  in  the  bill 
which  was  taken  out  We  took  out  th' 
special  incentive  grants  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  wealthier  and  more 
fortunat*  States  That  is  no  longer  '.'- 
here 

The  worst  part  i.s  that  we  do  not  require 
an  additional  effort,  so  they  will  always 
be  below  the  national  average,  arc  tha: 
Is  the  danger  of  the  formula 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  wi- 
the gentlertian  yield'* 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  n-.j  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  thi- 
I  do  not  .share  his  concern.  If  we  tool 
anvthlng  away  from  any  poor  education- 
al district  In  a  wealthy  county,  then  I 
would  share  his  concern.     But  In  ever? 


•he  States  wealtl 
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Insunce  this  money  is  to  be  disbursed  on 
a  factor  of  the  family  income  of  the  chU- 
dre:i  Whether  a  local  school  district 
Is  making  an  effort  or  not  making  an  ef- 
fort, is  irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged youngsters.  We  are  not  overlook- 
ing the  educationally  deprived  child  who 
lives  in  the  wealthy  district  as  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  would  do. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Yield  myself  an  additional   10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Every  State,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram, must  maintain  Its  effort  in  sup- 
port of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  may  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  supplant  local  and  State  funds. 

I  repeat,  we  will  not  take  funds  from 
the  poorer  districts  nor  from  the  wealthy 
counties  which  are  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  deprived  or  handicapped 
youngsters.  We  will  just  give  to  those 
poorer  districts,  wherever  they  may  be, 
anj-where  in  the  country,  a  minimum 
amount  per  child  to  assure  adequate 
programs. 

Mr  GOODELL  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  what  he  has  just  said  about 
the  requirement  that  they  maintain  the 
present  level  and  increase  the  commit- 
ment to  education? 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  law  specifically 
requires  that  all  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  qualify  for  title  I 
grants,  must  at  least  maintain  their 
current  levels  of  support  for  elementary 
and  .secondary  education.  States  and 
local  districts  may  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  supplant  State  and  local  support  of 
education. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.latleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  one  would  look  at  the 
percentage  of  poor  children  from  poor 
families  with  less  than  $2,000  in  West- 
chester County,  you  find  it  amounts  to 
3  percent.  If  you  look  at  the  similar  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  Jefferson  County  they  have  to 
have  15,000  such  children  in  order  to 
secure  anywhere  near  that  same  amount 
of  money  as  Westchester  County.  N.Y., 
'Ith  6.000  poor  children.  If  we  would 
continue  this  kind  of  an  expenditure 
into  the  wealthier  coimties,  you  would 
assume  that  no  one  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the 
country. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  to 
■'^^elp  educationally  deprived  children  and 
not  ju.<;t  poor  children .  Poor  children  are 
counted  In  order  to  get  the  money  into 
the  school  districts.  The  whole  thing  is 
mixed  up.  especially  since  there  is  no 
definition  of  "educationally  deprived"  in 
■he  act.  I  expect  that  the  counties  and 
■fie  States  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the 
f'lgh  payment  to  welfare  recipients  could 
afford  to  educate  their  children,  while 
■f^-e  amendment  we  adopted  in  this  bill 
■•icludcs  none  of  the  AFDC  children,  no 
oatter  how  much  the  welfare  payment  is. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genUen-.an  yield  to  me  further? 


Mr.  GOODELL.  I  dm  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  we  should 
make  clear  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
clearly  requires  the  maintenance  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  States  and  I  address 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  section  207 
<c)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  give  you  an- 
other example. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Westchester  Coimty 
in  Just  a  moment. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  underlines 
our  whole  point  here.  I  was  talking 
about  the  lack  of  priorities  in  this  legis- 
lation. No  one  is  going  to  say  that  we 
should  do  anything  about  the  3  percent 
of  poor  children  in  Westchester  County 
or  in  Montgc«nery  County  S'a  percent. 
But  In  Montgomery  County,  right  out 
here,  the  median  income  is  $9,317.  They 
have  5'2  percent  of  families  with  under 
$3,000  income  according  to  the  1960  sta- 
tistics. There" are  44.6  percent  with  over 
$10,000  income  In  Montgomery  County. 
Montgomery  County  under  this  alloca- 
tion formula  ends  up  with  $555,726,  based 
on  this  5'/2  percent  of  poor  children. 
Now,  Montgomery  County  is  listed,  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census  data,  as  the 
richest  county  in  the  country,  the 
wealthiest,  with  $9,317  mediaii  income. 

This  means  in  effect  we  are  saying  that 
no  counties,  no  matter  how  rich,  no 
school  districts,  no  matter  how  rich,  can 
tax  their  people  stifficiently  to  take  care 
of  their  own  and  to  see  that  their  schools 
are  of  high  quality.  The  poor  children 
in  Montgomery  County  can  go  to  the 
schools  in  Montgomery  County.  I  have 
never  heard  it  charged  that  they  are  re- 
fusing to  take  children  because  of  their 
poverty  or  because  of  their  lack  of  wealth 
in  Montgomery  County  or  in  any  other 
county  in  this  country.  Presumably  they 
have  the  opportimlty  to  go  to  these  same 
schools  that  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  of 
very  high  quality. 

I  am  talking  about  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. I  shifted  to  Montgomery  County 
simply  because  I  wanted  the  gentleman 
from  Westchester  County  to  know  that 
I  am  not  aiming  at  him  alone  in  this 
matter.  I  do  think  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  money  that  we  should  spend 
for  education  and  we  should  spend  it  in 
the  areas  of  the  highest  priority  and  in 
those  areas  that  have  the  greatest  need. 
This  is  the  one  argument  I  have  always 
used  forcefully  in  favor  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  education;  that  is,  that  there 
are  areas  that  cannot  meet  these  needs. 
Every  dollar  of  aid  that  we  send  in  to 
a  wealthy  coimty  comes  away  from  one 
of  the  poorer  counties  because  we  have 
a  limited  amount  of  money  that  we  can 
appropriate  and  which  we  can  authorize. 
We  know  we  are  having  dlflQculty  with 
our  budgets  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 


Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  who 
knows  my  area,  that  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est towns  in  the  United  States  is  the 
town  of  Amherst  in  my  district,  which  is 
about  on  a  par  with  Montgomery  County. 
The  people  who  reside  there  would  be  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  because  they 
would  rather  not  have  this  money  com- 
ing in  there  on  the  basis  of  a  very  small 
percentage  of  families  with  incomes  of 
under  $3,000. 

They  feel  that  they  can  take  care  of 
these  children  themselves.  They  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and 
certainly  I  want  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  add  one  fur- 
ther comment  with  respect  to  both  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
[Mr.  GooDELL],  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  QuiEl. 

The  only  point  I  am  making,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  in  terms  of  principle,  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  reach  the 
educationally  deprived  wherever  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk  of  wealthy 
States  and  wealthy  counties  misses  the 
point.  The  question  here  is  to  reach  the 
children  from  low-income  families  and 
the  educationally  deprived. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  got  to  do  this 
by  going  into  the  areas  where  this  situ- 
ation exists  and  dealing  with  the  appro- 
priate mechanism — the  local  school  dis- 
trict. 

In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  cost  differential  involved  here. 
It  costs  more  to  construct  buildings,  to 
maintain  them,  and  to  educate  children 
in  Westchester  County  than  in  rural 
areas  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor  in  Westchester 
County  have  just  as  much  need  for  as- 
sistance as  the  poor  anywhere  else.  If 
anything,  poverty  amid  affluence  empha- 
sizes the  serious  consequences  of  an  in- 
adequate education.  It  is  essential  that 
we  reach  and  help  these  children. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  fascinated  by  the  exchange 
between  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QtjiEl.  both  of  whom  are  supporting  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Qude], 
and  the  great  concern  which  is  shown  for 
Westchester  County,  one  of  the  10 
wealthiest  coimties  in  the  United  States 
and  for  the  extremely  poor  counties 
which  were  mentioned  and  which  are 
located  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

But,  Mr.  Chfidrman,  what  does  the 
Quie  amendment  do  for  the  factory 
worker  or  for  anyone  else  who  is  msJcing 
about  $6,000  a  year? 
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Mr  OOODELL  Does  the  gentleman 
want  us  to  do  everything  in  one  section 
of  the  blip  Presumably  he  does  We 
have  to  put  the  money  Into  the  areas  of 
the  greatest  need  We  have  a  limited 
budget  and  a  limited  amount  of  money, 
and  we  have  set  the  highest  priorities 
thereon 

If  the  gentleman  will  take  the  example 
of  Westchester  County,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  7  692  children  who  qualify  as 
being  poverty  stricken,  and  Sunflower 
Miss  ,  where  there  are  9,542  children 
qualifying,  that  means  that  there  are 
2,000  more  -  impoverished  children  in 
Sunflower  Miss.,  as  are  m  Westchester 
County  Yet,  Westchester  receives  $2,- 
812,502  and  Sunflower  receives  $1,156,- 
611.  les.s  than  one-half  the  amount 
which  goes  to  Westchester 

Mr  Chairman,  what  kind  of  equaliza- 
tion formula  is  this''  What  kind  of 
formula  Is  this''  Is  it  designed  to  help 
the  areas  that  cannot  afford  to  help 
themselves   and   support   nood   schools^ 

I  think  It  13  very  contradictory,  as  we 
felt  m  the  original  legislation 

Mr  QUIE      Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  QUIE  We  must  bear  In  mind 
what  the  intent  of  title  I  of  this  act  Is 
The  intent  Is  to  help  the  educationally 
deprived  children,  not  to  help  tht  over- 
crowding of  schools  In  the  suburbs,  no* 
for  any  other  purposes  that  one  might  be 
In  favor  of  for  Federal  assistance  to  edu- 
cation, but  to  help  the  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

So  the  only  formula  we  have  here  Is 
to  count  the  children  of  the  poor  people 
One  would  expect  that  in  a  school  dis- 
trict where  3  or  2  percent  of  the  children 
are  poor  that  the  nonpoor  would  provide 
as  Kood  an  education  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren as  they  would  for  the  children  of 
the  wealthier 

Every  school  district  of  the  country 
camnot  be  educationally  deprived,  there 
must  be  some  of  the  school  districts  that 
do    not    educationally   deprive   children 

We  see  in  the  large  cities,  for  instance. 
In  Harlem,  where  everyone  recognizes 
that  children  are  educationally  deprived 
Most  of  them  came  from  either  Pijerto 
Rico  or  from  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  country  at  one  time  It  set:'ms  to  me 
that  It  Is  completely  contrary  to  good 
judgment  to  penalize  the  area  of  the 
country  where  the.se  people  came  from 
where  we  know  that  there  are  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  A  study 
made  by  the  three  departments,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  I>partment  of 
Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  shown 
that  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance.  52 
percent  of  the  young  men  fail  their  pre- 
Induction  f-xanunation  for  entrance  into 
the  service  We  know  that  they  are  edu- 
cationally deprived 

Surely  the  wealthier  counties  of  the 
United  States  can  do  a  gtKxl  jub  of  tnlu- 
catmg  their  poor  children  and  are  not 
likewise  deprived  The  poor  children  in 
Montgomery  County  go  to  the  same 
schools  that  my  children  go  to.  or  that 
of  the  children  of  my  colleagues  Surely 
weaUthy  Montgomery  County  can  afford 


to  educate  her  children  and  the  poor 
children  receive  the  same  education  as 
the  wealthy 

Mr  GOOUELL.  And  they  have  the 
same  facilities 

Mr  QUIE.  They  have  the  same  fa- 
cilities, they  have  the  same  teachers,  the 
same  everything  for  them,  and  they  can- 
not be  any  more  deprived  than  the 
wealthier  children. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ob- 
served a  few  moments  ago— twice.  I  be- 
lieve— that  the  $400  million  to  finance 
the  Qule  amendment  would  not  be  taken 
away  from  any  other  part  of  the  country 
to  give  to  the  29  States  that  might  be  the 
beneficiaries  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  to  say.  however,  that  we 
have  a  bill  here  that  deals  with  a  limited 
amount  of  money  on  the  basis  of  priori- 
ties and  that  he  fears  the  priorities 
would  be  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
for  use  In  the  areas  Inhabited  by  those 
people  that  they  Identify  as  pockets  of 
poverty 

In  the  light  of  that  understanding, 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  would  be  dis- 
agreeing with  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr  Perkins!  that 
no  money  Is  being  taken  away  from  any- 
body 

Mr  PERKINS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  GOODELL      I  yield 

Mr  PERKINS  As  I  stated.  It  is  ad- 
ditional money,  it  will  go  to  the  local 
educational  agency  as  I  have  described. 
The  poor  district  will  greatly  benefit 
from  this  additional  money  but  this  will 
not  affect  the  allocation  to  any  other 
local  educational  agency 

Mr  OOODELL  I  agree  Let  me  say 
that  at  the  very  beglrming,  when  we 
presented  our  views  on  this  and  offered 
amendments  to  Implement  it  in  the 
original  debate,  that  we  felt  that  this  was 
to  be  a  program  that  weis  aimed  at  help- 
ing those  areas  of  the  country  that  ob- 
viously cannot  help  their  own  children 
That  was  the  argument 

Then  we  came  forward  with  a  bill  that 
went  In  the  exact  opposite  direction, 
which  made  the  rich  States  and  counties 
richer,  and  the  poor  counties  and  States 
relatively  poorer  In  terms  of  the  Impact 
of  th.5  bill 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  wats 
stating,  and  I  think  accurately,  that  the 
allocation  formula  will  remain  the  same 
We  are  n.ot  taking  anything  away  In  the 
allocation  formula  from  those  States 
that  are  above  the  national  average  for 
pupil  expenditures  We  are  adding  ad- 
d  tlonaJ  amounts  to  take  care  of  those 
th3t  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
And  that.  I  think,  was  an  accurate  state- 
ment with  which  I  agree 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.      I  After   counting.)      Fifty -seven 


Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.    The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  toi- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

I  Roll  No    3381 

Ada.^lS  Harvey.  Ind  Roudebusli 

Addabbo  Hubert  Schlsler 

Albert  King.  N  Y  Schmldhai:ser 

AsplnaJl  Kupferman  Scott 

Ayre«  Lundrum  Shrlver 

Baring  Lettnett  Sl.-k 

Battln  McMillan  Smith.  NY 

Boiling  McVlcker  Smith.  Va 

Bray  Maclcay  Stafford 

Broomfleld  Martin.  Ma&s.  Steed 

Brown.  Calif  Martin,  Nebr.  Stephens 

Callaway  Morris  Stratton 

Celler  Morrison  Sweeney 

CheU  Morse  Teague,  Ca.if 

Corman  Murray  Teague.  Ttv 

Davis.  Oa  NU  Thomas 

Dlggs  O'Brien  Thompson,  Tei 

Dyal  OKonakl  Toll 

Edwards.  Ala  Olsen.  Mont.  Tuck 

Evans.  Colo  O  NeUl.  Mass.  T\ipper 

Fisher  Powell  Walker.  M;^s 

Flynt  Puclnskl  Walker.  N  Mes 

Gallagher  Purcell  Watklns 

Orabowskl  Belnecke  Weltner 

Orlder  Rhodes.  Ariz  Wldnall 

Oross  Rivers.  Alaska  Wilson.  Bob 

Hanna  Rogers.  Tex  Wilson, 
Hansen.  Waab.    Roncallo  Charles  H 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr  RosTENKOWsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  thai 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H  R  13161,  and  flndinR  itse:: 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  348  Member; 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum  ar.c 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  if  th» 
absentees  to  be  spread  uixin  the  Journa: 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  .<;lltl::L' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Coir.- 
mlttee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  GoodellI  had  7  minut^^s  re- 
maining 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  move  to  a  different  piirt  cf 
ihe  bill,  and  a  different  question  »it.i 
reference  to  the  whole  problem  of  setting 
priorities 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  initial  remarks.  I 
believe  tins  is  the  chief  problem  with  the 
legislation  that  we  have  on  the  boolLi 
today  It  does  not  adequately  and 
proportionately  set  priorities. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  w:: 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  make  onl? 
a  modest  observation  to  my  friena  frorr. 
New  York  with  reference  to  what  he  said 
at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  The  poLn: 
he  made,  if  I  recall  him  correctly,  wii  j 
that  he  suggested  that  last  year  when  we  ] 
enacted  this  legi.slation  the  major  arg'u- 
ment.  or  the  only  argument — I  do  r.J' 
remember  which  word  he  used  lor  it- | 
was  the  so-called  poverty  argument 

I  would  have  to  disa^/ee  with  Uie  gen- 1 
tleman      That  may  have  been  what  he 
interpreted    the    bill    as   being   confined 
to     But  at  least  on  this  side  I  think  it  l=  | 
fair  to  .say  that  in  addition  to  beir.a  con- 
cerned with   improving  educational  op- 
portunities  for   children    In   school  dis-j 
trlcts  where  there  are  high  concentra- 
tions of  low -income  families,  with  whicf' 
we  are  concerned  in  the  one  title  of  the  I 


bill,  that  tWs  is  not  a  one-title  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  that  it  deals 
with  improving  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

I  .im  sure  the  gentleman  will  not  quar- 
rel  with    that. 

Mr  GOODELL     I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that,  except  I  want  to  .say  that  I  said  the 
major  argument  used  for  this  legislation 
was  this  need  to  equalize — the  so-called 
need  to  equalize   the  situation,  partic- 
ularly for   those   poor  areas   that  sup- 
posedly cannot  support  adequate  schools. 
But  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
the  allocation   formula   we   are   talking 
abc  'Jt  only  applies  to  title  I. 
Mr  BRADEMAS.    I  understand  that. 
Mr.  GOODELL.     That  is  the  formula 
that  applies  to  the  title  that  supposedly 
is  going  to  help  the  poor  areas. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.     I  understand  that 
Mr.  GOODELL.    And  the  net  effect  is 
to  make  the  ricli  areas  richer,  and  the 
poor  areas  relatively  poorer. 

But  I  would  say  originally  when  we 
debated  this,  we  offered  suggestions  and 
amendments  that  would  correct  this,  and 
we  will  offer  such  amendments  again  tills 
year  on  the  floor,  as  we  offered  them  in 
committee. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  this 
would  be  to  allocate  the  money  to  the 
State  and  let  the  State,  with  a  State 
plan,  allocate  within  its  own  borders. 

Given  that  situation,  the  problem 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ReidI  would  be  met.  He  talked 
about  an  isolated  school  district  that 
was  located  in  a  rich  county.  Any  State 
could  allocate  to  the  poor  school  districts, 
and  would,  I  am  sure.  So  this  could  be 
worked  out  very  easily. 

I  intend  to  offer,  or  some  one  on  my 
side  will  offer  an  amendment  to  permit 
this  kind  of  flexibility.  Let  the  State 
allocate  to  those  areas  within  its  borders 
where  it  has  particular  need.  And  If  the 
Slate  .so  chooses  they  can  allocate,  In 
New  York,  to  Harlem,  to  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  in  Michigan  to  some  of  the 
slum  areas  of  Detroit.  They  can  pick  out 
the  priority  areas  and  see  that  the  money 
L'  going  there,  which  was  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation.  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
very  sensible  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  setting  further  priorities  with 
the  limitt^d  amount  of  money  available. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

ma."-; 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  others  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  offering  these  amendments 
i»th  111  committee  and  later  here  on  the 
fioor  to  put  the  State  into  this  picture 
in  a  meaningful  way  In  the  distribution 
of  funds  under  title  I.  I  am  sure  that 
'lould  be  helpful  not  only  in  New  York 
but  it  would  also  be  helpful  in  my  own 
State  of  MImicsota.  For  example,  dur- 
'-1K  the  school  year  1965-66  under  the 
distribution  of  State  aid  within  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  school  districts  In  the  con- 
gressional district  that  I  represent  re- 
ceived 20  percent  of  the  total  money  al- 
located under  the  State  aids  formula 
-rom  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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During  the  same  school  year  under 
the  distribution  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
formula  in  title  I,  the  school  districts 
in  my  congressional  district  only  re- 
ceived 3  percent. 

The  people  in  the  State  legislature 
who  are  best  able  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive needs  in  the  State  determined  that 
the  districts  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict were  seven  times  more  deserving 
than  did  the  formula  planners  who  dis- 
tribute the  funds  under  title  I.  This 
would  be  corrected  if  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  others  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  might  point  out  another  aspect  of 
this,  any  allocation  under  title  I  of  this 
bill  is  made  to  the  school  district  based 
upon  the  number  of  poor  children  in 
the  school  district,  if  adequate  statistics 
are  available — and  if  not,  then  to  the 
county.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  raised  the  prob- 
lem that  we  do  not  have  statistics  in 
many  instances  for  the  school  districts 
of  the  number  of  poor  children  in  the 
school  district.  So  in  most  instances, 
apparently,  the  distribution  is  made  per 
county  throughout  the  country.  This 
creates  special  problems  where  you  have 
a  multiple  school  district  situation 
within  a  single  county.  The  coimty,  in 
other  words,  and  the  State  must  work 
out  some  plan  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  dlstributlrc  the  money  to 
the  school  districts  within  that  county. 
This  could  be  very  easily  and  intelli- 
gently handled  by  putting  the  States  into 
the  picture  and  giving  them  the  author- 
ity to  set  up  State  plans  that  the  Com- 
missioner would  review  to  see  that  pri- 
orities are  set  properly  and  then  let  the 
State  distribute  the  money  to  the  poor 
areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mEin. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  in  the  well  to 
say  that  the  plans  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  under  title  I  within  a  county 
to  the  respective  school  districts  within 
that  covmty  were  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
agency?  Or  Is  It  not  a  fact,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  In  the  weU,  that  the  distribu- 
tion down  to  the  county  level.  Is  covered 
by  this  legislation  and  that  below  the 
county  level  it  la  covered  in  the  State 
plan  administered  by  the  State  govern- 
mental agency  and  is  not  submitted  to  or 
approved  by  the  national  agency. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is  only 
partially  correct.  I  think  what  I  said 
was  that  the  bill  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution by  the  school  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  poor  children  in 
the  school  districts,  if  the  statistics  are 
available. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  No,  that  is 
where  the  gentleman  and  I  disagree  be- 
cause the  bill  does  not  read  that  way. 
The  blU  provides  for  distribution  down 
to  the  county  level  according  to  the 
niunber  of  children  within  the  categories 


described.  But  below  the  county  level 
the  State  exercises  its  discretion  in  a 
rather  broad  sense  to  determine  how  the 
distribution  will  be  made  witliin  the 
county. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  every  instance 
where  the  school  districts  within  the 
county  follow  the  census  tract,  of  course 
the  distribution  within  the  county  is 
figured  from  the  census  data. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  to  the  school 
district. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  I  disagree. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  where  the 
census  tract  and  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  coterminous. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  where  they  are 
not  coterminous  within  the  county,  then 
the  State  educational  agencies  make  the 
distribution  in  accordance  with  such  data 
as  may  be  available  which  will  best  deter- 
mine those  schools  which  have  the  largest 
concentration  of  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  furnished  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  That  is  the 
point  I  made  earlier — subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a  variety 
of  other  amendments.  Let  me  say.  first 
of  all,  in  this  connection  that  the  bill 
increases  the  money  available  for  this 
fiscal  year  to  $1,679  million  estimated. 
The  following  year,  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
figure  goes  to  $3,044  million.  So  the  total 
for  these  2  years  is  $4.7  bUlion.  There 
will  be  an  effort  made  to  strike  the  com- 
mitment for  the  second  year,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  title  HI.  I  would 
point  out  that  title  in  is  perhaps  the 
most  controversial  title  in  J;his  bill.  It 
started  at  $100  million.  It  went  to  $105 
million.  In  this  bill  it  goes  to  $150  mil- 
lion. In  1968  it  takes  a  big  jump  to 
$575  million. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  section  that  was  debated  a  lit- 
tle bit  earlier.  It  is  the  so-called  O'Hara 
amendment  to  title  in.  Its  language  is 
very  clear: 

In  approving  applications  under  this  title 
for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  after  June  30. 
1967,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  application  of  any  local 
educational  agency  which  is  making  a  rea- 
sonable tax  effort,  which  is  nevertheless  un- 
able to  meet  critical  educational  needs,  in- 
cluding pre-school  education  for  four-  and 
five-year-oldfi,  because  some  or  all  of  Ita 
schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  as  a  result 
of  growth,  shifts  In  enrollment,  or  other, 
wise,  obsolete,  racially-lmbalanced  or  unsafe, 
or  because  of  any  other  condition  that  hac 
imposed  a  substantial  and  continuing  finan- 
cial burden  upon  the  agency. 

My  colleagues,  when  we  first  debated 
this  bill,  we  described  title  III  as  the  Fed- 
eral-local schools.  We  talked  about  the 
obvious  effort  that  would  be  made  in  the 
future  to  expand  this  title  where  the 
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Commissioner  of  Education  can  liypass 
all  other  educational  authorities,  io  di- 
rectly to  the  local  level,  and  set  up  plan3 
for  approval  of  projects  proposed  at  the 
local  level. 

We  often  are  told  that  these  have  Uj 
be  proposed  by  the  local  school  people 
The  local  school  people,  as  a  pnu;tlcal 
matter,  come  up  with  a  plan  The/  sub- 
mit It.  and  then  you  and  I  know  what 
happens.  They  talk  to  the  edu(  ators 
They  talk  to  the  people  In  the  Oflce  of 
Education.  Ai^d  they  are  told.  Now, 
If  you  change  It  In  this  way.  If  ycu  put 
a  Uttle  emphasis  there,  and  If  you  add 
that  program  and  knock  out  tha'.  pro- 
gram, we  might  be  interested.  But  we 
have  a  lot  of  applications  here  Wt  want 
to  give  particular  emphasis  to  thli  kind 
of  approach  " 

As  a  result,  they  go  back  and  gralually 
move  In  the  direction  Indicated  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr  OHAR.\  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will   the   gentleman   yield'' 

Mr,  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OIL\RA  of  Michigan  Does  the 
gentleman  know  If  any  title  ni  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  or  fur.ded  by 
the  Office  of  Education  without  being 
first  approved  by  the  .state  Education 
Agency '' 

Mr  OOODELL.  Yes  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  on  a  national  television 
program  this  morning  that  none  o'  them 
had  been  approved  None  of  them  had 
been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  had  not  been  first  approved  by 
the  State  That  is  not  true  Three 
months  ago  some  6  percent  of  the  ap- 
proved title  in  projects  had  been  recom- 
mended against  by  the  States  Involved 

They  were  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  statement  you  made  this 
morning  was  not  accurate  I  want  it 
on  the  record  This  Is  a  vital  matter, 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
does  not  have  to  go  to  the  States,  and 
in  27  or  more  cases  the  Commissioner 
has  not  taken  the  recommendation  of 
the  States  I  think  this  Is  a  vital  t\xam- 
ple  of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr  OOODELL  Yes;  incidentally.  I 
enjoyed  the  program  and  the  perform- 
ance by  both  you  and  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quixl 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  did  not 
know  if  anyone  was  watchlm? 

I  was  advised  that  all  the  applications 
they  had  approved  had  been  approved  by 
the  State  agency 

Mr.  OOODELL  This  Is  the  kind  of 
statistic  euid  figure  that  is  often  given 
out.  I  sma  sure  the  gentleman  was  be- 
Ing  accurate  according  to  what  he  was 
told  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Lit  I 
imderstand  that  the  accurate  figure  was 
developed  by  Mrs.  Green's  subcommit- 
tee. 

That  Is  my  information.  We  are  both 
going  on  the  tjasis  of  information  given 
to  us. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  of  that  information, 
and  I  should  like  to  correct  any  mlsim- 
pression  I  left.  If  I  did. 


Mr  OCXDDELL  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  would  not  have  mis- 
stated deliberately 

Mr.  MEEDS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  OOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  furnish  us  with  the  60  he  Is 
talking  about  which  have  been  approved 
over  State  disapproval? 

Mr  OOODELL.  I  can  furnish  what- 
ever they  have  In  the  Green  subcommit- 
tee 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr  OOODELL  This  was  developed  as 
a  specific  fact  I  believe  it  was  6  percent 
of  1,030,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  earlier 
in  the  debate  a  statement  was  made  that 
one  could  not  pay  for  busing  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II.  At  least,  there  was 
grave  doubt  raised  In  this  connection. 

I  am  for  civil  rights  and  for  equal  op- 
portunity, but  I  believe  in  all  honesty  I 
must  be  opposed  to  this  whole  new  addi- 
tion, the  O  Hara  amendment  to  title  III. 
Only  one  aspect  is  the  power  to  make 
grants  locally  to  help  racially  balanced 
schools  There  Is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant aspect  from  my  \1ewpolnt;  that  is, 
that  the  Commissioner  Ls  to  be  given 
authority  to  determine  if  a  locality  is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort — the 
Commissioner  alone. 

The  Commissioner  is  to  be  given  au- 
thority to  determine  what  is  "over- 
crowded," to  define  this,  to  determine 
what  "obsolete"  means,  and  what  "un- 
safe" Is. 

In  addition,  he  Is  to  be  given  author- 
ity to  make  special  grants,  to  give  special 
consideration  to  school  dLstricts  "because 
of  any  other  condition  that  has  imposed 
a  sub.stantial  and  continuing  financial 
burden  upon  the  agency." 

So  the  Commis-sloner  Is  to  be  given  a 
very  broad  grant  of  authority  here  to 
make  a  determination  if  a  local  school 
district,  undtr  regulations  the  Commis- 
sioner has  developed,  is  qualified  at  all 
to  apply  for  title  III  funds.  I  believe  this 
Is  the  kind  of  expansion  in  title  III  that 
we  warned  of  and  that  we  are  deeply 
concerned  about  in  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation 

Just  for  the  sake  of  the  record.  I  would 
point  out  that  other  amendments  will  be 
offered  Wf  now  have  a  total  of  about 
15.  Most  of  them  will  be  offered  for  the 
record,  bt^ause  we  are  of  the  opliuon 
that  the  Committee  has  made  up  its 
mind,  that  the  mood  of  the  Congress  in 
this  respect  Is  clear  We  want  on  the 
record  where  we  stand  on  these  issues. 

There  are  going  to  be  two  or  three  on 
which  we  would  hope  to  have  substan- 
tial support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
them  careful  consideration  when  they 
are  presented. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Thompson]. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  it  might  be  helpful, 
and  even  interesting,  if  the  gentleman 


from  New  York,  who  just  completed 
would  let  us  know  which  of  the  15 
amendments  are  Just  for  the  record  and 
which  are,  in  a  sense,  for  real? 

Mr.  OOODEIX  Mr  Chairman,  wi;; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  i 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  OOODELL  They  are  all  poin? 
to  be  for  real,  but  there  seems  to  be  & 
disposition  on  the  part  of  this  partlcula.- 
Congress  not  to  go  for  the  State  plat..'; 

We  will  offer  this  In  both  title  I  ar.c 
title  III,  but  there  will  be  a  particula.- 
effort,  I  think,  to  cut  down  the  author- 
ization for  the  stH-ond  year.  I  think  th:s 
will  be  a  slKnificant  amendment  that  w.:; 
have  considerable  support  on  his  .s;df 
of  the  aisle.  We  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  O'Hara  amendmer.: 
I  know  of  one  from  my  colleague,  the 
trentleman  from  California.  Congres.smar. 
Bell,  to  transfer  the  adult  education 
program  to  the  Office  of  Educatior. 
There  are  amendment,s  that  we  will  of- 
fer, for  instance,  with  reference  to  the 
expansion  of  the  lmpact<xl  program  ar.c 
.some  other  amendments  of  this  nature 
Tliey  are  all,  I  think,  of  great  slpnifi- 
cance  In  redirecting  the  program. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Bu: 
some  are  more  important  than  others 
I  get  it. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Some  will  get  more 
support  from  your  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Je-sey.  I 
would  suspect  some  might      A  few  will 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  He  In- 
dicated they  will  offer  amendments  fror. 
his  side  of  the  aisle  to  cut  the  author- 
ization of  funds  in  the  second  year 
Since  tlie  only  Increase  in  funds  ir.  t.he 
second  year  that  I  can  discover  that 
would  occur  in  the  $400  nilillo:. 
in  title  I.  in  the  case  of  the  amendment 
which  he  has  already  spoken  In  favor 
of.  I  wonder  If  he  Intends  to  cut  other 
funds  in  order  to  raise  that  $400  millior. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiL 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  OOODEIX.  The  gentlema.-. 
should  examine  the  authorizations  for 
the  2  years.  Title  I  goes  from  $1  3  bi- 
llon to  $2,2  billion.  Title  II  goes  frorr. 
$105  million  to  $175  million.  Title  IH 
goes  from  $150  million  to  $575  millior. 
Each  of  the  title.s  with  the  exception  0; 
the  impact  aid,  w  hich  is  estimated  to  stay 
at  an  increased  cost  of  $35  million  for 
the  expansion  provided  in  this  bill,  1; 
substantially  increased.  The  total  -^ 
from  $1,7  billion  in  round  numbers  ti 
$3  44  billion  in  the  second  year,  fisca. 
1968  It  will  be  our  effort  in  some  in- 
stances to  eliminate  the  second  year  sc 
that  the  Congress  next  year  can  take  a 
new  reading  on  it  and  in  other  instance; 
cut  the  amount  authorized  for  the  sec- 
ond year 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  : 
thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill.  Almost  19  months  ago  I  rose  ui  this 
same  well  and  uttered  those  identical 
words.  At  that  time  we  were  debating 
the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  H-R.  2362.  Today  we 
are  debating  amendments  to  that  act  in 
the  form  of  H  R.  13161. 

I  could.  In  all  honesty,  repeat  my  re- 
marks of  19  months  ago  and  they  would 
be  as  applicable  to  this  bill  as  they  were 
to  the  original  act. 

Now  that  we  have  had  experience  un- 
der the  act.  I  find  that  what  I  said  in 
the  early  months  of  1965  can  be  repeated 
in  the  latter  months  of  1966,  with  the 
added  emphasis  of  experience. 

Nineteen  months  ago  I  addressed  my- 
self principally  to  two  major  points, 
upon  which  I  felt  the  debate  resolved. 
These  were: 

First,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state;  and 

.'Second,  the  utter  dependence  of  the 
proposed  act  on  local  initiative  and 
control. 

I  think  I  can  discuss  these  points 
jointly,  for  it  was  the  great  latitude  that 
was  given  to  local  school  districts  which 
provided— and  still  provides — the  wall  of 
separation  between  local  control  and 
Federal  domination,  as  well  as  the  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 

In  March  of  1965,  I  said,  relative  to 
the  assistance  authorized  to  be  given  to 
nonpublic  school  pupils: 

Services  and  an-.^ngcments  provided  for 
nonpublic  school  stiidente  miist  be  special 
as  distinguished  from  general  educational 
a&slstance. 

The  decision  .ibout  the  best  arrangement 
for  providing  special  educational  assistance 
under  title  I  is  left  to  the  public  education 
agency  of  the  school  district,  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State. 

.And  then  I  proceeded  to  list  some  "for 
mstances."  Tlicse  remarks  were  made, 
fL'st.  on  March  24.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  ill,  part 
5.  page  5758,  The  printer  had  them 
Rarbled,  so  I  repeated  them  the  next  day, 
and  they  appear  in  the  Congressional 
REroRn,  volume  111,  part  5,  page  5979, 
for  March  25. 

Tlie  key  to  both  the  church -state  and 
the  Federal  domination  issues  Is  foimd 
in  the  fact  that  "the  best  arrangement 
is  left  to  the  public  education  agency." 

In  other  words,  every  program  imder- 
taken  under  this  bill  Is  Initiated  by  the 
local  board  of  education,  or  as  In  the 
ca5r  of  title  II.  the  State  education 
agency. 

I  al.so  justified  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  on  the 
grounds  that  the  legislation  did  not— 
as  this  instant  bill  does  not — spell  out 
programs.  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  111,  part  5.  page  5763  Is  found  my 
^marks  made  on  March  24.  wherein  I 
said: 

We  have  given  the  local  public  school  agen- 
cies every  latitude  In  devising  programa  to 
Improve  educational  opportunltlea  for  the 
culturally  deprived  children.  In  doing  80 
'e  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  princi- 
ple of  local  control  of  education.  We  also 
•  ealize  that  the  program  of  greatest  urgency 
In  one  area  may  not  necessarily  be  of  such 
yrgency  in  another. 
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My  diligent  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  convened 
his  subcommittee  in  March  of  this  year 
and  began  gathering  Impressive  evidence 
as  to  the  effective  and  varied  use  to  which 
the  Federal  fimds  were  being  put. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  starting  pro- 
grams well  after  the  school  year  had 
started,  all  over  the  Nation  programs  had 
been  initiated  benefiting  more  than  7 
million  children. 

As  reflected  in  the  committee  report, 
we  foimd  that  some  problems,  such  as 
inability  to  commtmicate,  were  shared  by 
most  schools  serving  culturally  deprived 
children.  Thus  we  foimd  a  great  many 
local  schools  focusing  major  attention  to 
remedial  reading,  speech,  and  writing 
projects. 

Variety  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
40  percent  of  the  schools  were  using 
funds  to  employ  subprofessionals  as 
teacher  aids,  in  order  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  its  available  staff  of  qualified 
instructional  staff. 

About  40  percent  of  the  participating 
school  districts  have  developed  inservice 
training  programs  for  teachers. 

As  the  report  points  out,  we  see  three 
different  and  diverse  special  programs 
operated  by  public  schools  but  made 
available  to  nonpublic  school  students. 
The  examples  listed  in  the  report  come 
from  areas  widely  separated  geographi- 
cally, and  from  areas  of  differing  popu- 
lation density.  Each  of  them  is  found 
in  the  list  of  "for  instances"  mentioned 
by  me  in  March  1965. 

As  I  said  from  this  spot  then,  and  as  I 
say  again  today,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  the  local  education  agencies 
are  best  able  to  evaluate  local  problems 
and  to  make  the  decisions  as  to  what 
programs  will  best  solve  their  own  pecu- 
liar problems. 

What  is  good  for  Trenton,  N.J..  may  be 
bad  for  Louisa,  Ky.,  and  vice  versa.  That 
does  not  mean  that  programs  for  either 
area  are  bad.  If,  for  instance,  one 
school  board  feels  it  can  best  meet  its 
problems  through  greater  use  of  motion 
pictures  and  other  audiovisual  material. 
and  another  school  board  feels  that  it 
can  best  meet  its  problems  by  hiring  sub- 
professionals,  then  both  approaches  are 
good.  The  school  board  in  Litchfield. 
Minn.,  has  approved  a  shared-time 
program;  the  school  board  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  initiated  a  remedial  reading 
program,  after  school  hours,  in  public 
school  facilities,  for  both  private  and 
public  school  children.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  funded  under  this  cct.  and  all 
share  the  one  objective:  Improving  the 
educational  opportunities  for  the  cultur- 
ally deprived. 

That  is  the  genius  of  this  bill.  Under 
it  the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
the  financial  support  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportimities  in  every  one  of  the 
Nation's  3,000-plus  counties,  with  each 
project  tailored  to  fit  a  particular  need, 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  State 
constitutions  and  State  laws.  Washing- 
ton does  not  dominate,  and  the  line  of 
separation  between  church  and  state  Is 
not  violated. 

I  justified  the  1965  act  on  those  two 
main  bases.    Experience  has  proved  my 


justification.  I  can  justify  tills  exten- 
sion and  these  amendments  on  the  same 
two  bases  with  equal  fervor  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  with  the  added  em- 
phasis of  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  citing  myself  as  my  personal 
expert,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  the  well  and 
say  "I  told  you  so,"  and  do  so  in  a  posi- 
tive, affirmative  manner. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  339] 

Addabbo  Grover  Rivers.  Alaska 

Albert  Hansen.  Wash.  Rogers  Te.x 

Anderson,  Harvey,  Ind.  Roncalio 

Tenn.  H.  bert  Roudebush 

Asplnall  Holland  St  Germain 

Ayres  Jacobs  Schlsler 

Baring  Joelson  Schmldhauser 

Battln  King,  N,Y,  Scott 

Boiling  King,  Utah  Shnver 

Bray  Krebs  Sickles 

BroomfloM  Kupferman  Slsk 

B.'-own,  Calif,  Landrum  Smith,  N,Y. 

Callaway  Leggett  Smith,  Va 

CeUer  McDowell  Stephens 

Cheir  McMillan  Stratlon 

Cohelan  McVicker  Sweeney 

Corman  Martin,  Ala.  Teague,  Tex. 

Denton  Martin,  Mass.  Thomas 

Dyal  Martin.  Nebr.  Thompson,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Ala.  MoeUer  Toll 

Eklwards.  Calif.   Moore  Tuck 

Ellsworth  Morris  Tupper 

Evans,  Colo.  Morrison  Walker.  Miss. 

Everett  Morton  Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Murray  Watklns 

Fisher  Nix  Whltener 

Flynt  O'Brien  Whltten 

Foley  OKonski  Wldnall 

Gallagher  Olsen,  Mont,  WUlxams 

Grabowskl  ONeill,  Mass.  WiUis 

Grlder  Powell  Wilson,  Bob 

Griffiths  Purcell  Wilson, 

Gross  Relnecke  Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  13161  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called  when  336  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quonmi,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  much  of  our  time  this  after- 
noon in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
has  been  devoted  to  the  allocation  for- 
mula that  is  used  under  title  I  of  this 
bill.  I  had  some  things  to  say  about 
that,  myself,  on  yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  on  the  rule.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time,  however,  and  ad- 
dress my  attention  to  another  section  of 
the  bill  referred  to  as  title  m.  I  think 
actually,  as  the  bill  came  to  the  floor, 
this  section  is  referred  to  as  section  (C) , 
over  on  page  57  of  the  legislation. 
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I  am  moved  to  make  these  remarks     Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  and  I  am     what  he  regards  as  undesirable  de  facto 


out  the  particular  philosophy  that  he     ing  with  the  gentleman.   Personally,  I  do 


Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
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I  am  moved  to  make  these  remarks 
because  of  the  report  that  has  been  filed 
In  connection  with  this  bill — the  minority 
report  filed  by  three  or  four  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor.  who  are  not  enemies  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  have  announced,  I  believe, 
their  intention  to  vote  for  this  bill  Yet 
In  commenting  on  title  ni.  or  section 
(C ' .  they  have  this  to  say 

Ttx'.i  bill  further  expands  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  U  3.  OflJce  of  Education,  and  of 
the  whole  Federal  bur«aucracy,  to  intervene 
in  State  and  :  >cal  educational  administra- 
tion In  matters  for  which  that  OfOce  has 
neither  very  much  competence  nor  any  legal 
responsibility 

They  «o  on  in  the  muiority  report  to 
say: 

It  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  U  S. 
OommUsloner  the  sole  power  of  determina- 
tion as  to  what  constitute*  educational  need 
and  desirable  educational  practices  In  thou- 
sands of  communities 

They  go  on  to  say  this: 

The  new  authority  conferred  on  the  U  3. 
Commissioner  of  Education  la  further  broad- 
ened He  alone  would,  as  now.  determine 
which  applicant  school  districts  are  to  re- 
ceive these  funds  and  which  purpos««  are  to 
be  fivored  in  their  use  •  •  •  He  would 
also  be  emp<jwered  to  determine  what  con- 
stltutea  obftjjewrence  In  facilities,  crowding 
In  cias«r<x>ms  i  that  Is,  desirable  pupU-teacher 
ratios  I.  and  racial  imbalance  In  a  school 
system. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  recently  had 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules,  on  which  I 
serve,  s<'me  very  Interesting  hearlr\gs  In 
connection  with  the  guidelines  that  are 
being  administered  by  the  U  S  Office  of 
Education  For  me  the  Interesting  as- 
pect of  those  hearings  was  the  reve.ation 
that  we  received  as  to  some  of  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  Mr  Harold  Howe. 
the  U  S  Commissioner  of  Education 

Now.  I  personally  regret  very  much 
that  in  some  Instances  and  in  some  quar- 
ters the  argument  with  respect  to  Mr 
Howe  has  descended  to  the  level  tt  ad 
hominem,  and  he  has  been  attacked  for 
lack  of  educational  qualifications,  or  for 
lack  of  intelligence,  and  his  patriotism 
has  been  questioned,  and  other  things. 

I  do  none  of  those  things  in  making 
my  own  personal  critique  of  Mr  Howes 
philosophy  as  an  educator. 

I  recognize  that  Mr  Howe  does  have 
very  Impressive  professional  qual  flca- 
tlons  I  certainly  make  no  charge  with 
respect  to  his  patriotism  But  I  do  sug- 
gest this  If  you  will  very  carefully  read 
the  hearings  that  were  held  befor;  the 
Committee  on  Roles  In  connection  with 
the  guidelines  and  If  you  will  can-fully 
read  some  of  the  speeches  that  in  recent 
days  have  been  put  into  the  Cqngris- 
siONM.  Record  and  which  outlln.;  the 
educational  phllosopiiy  of  the  No  I  man 
in  the  P'ederal  Government  when  it 
comes  to  education,  you  might  feel  as 
I  do.  some  alarni  and  even  some  dis- 
may at  some  of  the  Ideas  he  ha.s  ex- 
presBed 

I  want  to  read  very  briefly  from  fhe 
speech  he  delivered  before  the  Founder  s 
Day  Convocation.  Teachers  College,  at 
Columbia  University  on  May  3  this  year. 
entitled    Education's  Moet  Cruciai  Issue." 


Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  and  I  am 
quoting   now   from    his   speech' 

It  Is  not  wholly  by  chance  that  our  largest 
cities  are  marked  by  predominantly  white 
and  predominantly  Negro  schools  and  that 
this  separation  of  the  races  Is  on  the  in- 
crease In  our  cities'  schools  And  whatever 
decisions  we  make  about  maintaining  or 
eliminating  these  arrangementa.  It  la  nec- 
essary also  to  recognize  that  segregated 
schools  In  the  North,  every  bit  as  much  as 
In  the  South,  violate  not  only  the  most  re- 
vered principles  of  this  Nation  but  our  fun- 
damental law 

Now  what  has  Mr  Howe  said  He  has. 
In  effect,  declared  that  de  facto  segre- 
gation, as  It  exists  In  Montgomery 
County — where  my  own  children  attend 
school — that  all  de  facto  segregation  as 
It  exists  in  city  after  city  throughout  the 
North,  is  not  only  wrong  from  a  policy 
standpoint,  but  Mr.  Howe  has  taken  It 
upon  himself  to  say  that  it  violates  the 
fundamental  law 

WTiat  Is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  States?    It  is  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  to  be  sure,  pending  before  one 
of  our  courts  of  appeals,  a  case  whlcli 
would  seek  to  determine  and  adjudicate 
that  very  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
de  facto  segregation  Is  unconstitutional 
and  Is  a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

But  Mr.  Howe  has  arrogated  to  him- 
self at  this  point  the  authority  appar- 
ently to  determine  that  de  facto  segre- 
gation Is  unconstitutional  before  any 
court  has  seen  fit  to  do  so.  Later  on  In 
the  speech  to  which  I  refer  he  a&ks  this 
rhetorical  question: 

Why  Isn't  It  legal  and  Just  to  have  segre- 
gated schools  as  long  as  they  arc  created  by 
the  choices  of  pupils  and  parents  or  by  the 
patterns  of  residence  which  emerge  In  por- 
tions of  a  school  district? 

He  then  goes  on  In  this  speech  and 
makes  it  very  clear  that  he  does  not  think 
it  either  Just  or  legal  even  t.hough  such 
racial  imbalance  or  de  facto  segrega- 
tion— for  the  terms  can  be  used  in  this 
Instance  Interchangeably — results  from 
the  fact  that  people  have  chosen  to  live 
in  a  certain  area  of  a  city,  and  even 
though  it  l.i  because  people  have  cho.sen 
to  live  In  a  particular  area  of  the  city  or 
county  Mr  Howe  says  that  It  is  un- 
constitutional and  that  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  steps  mu5t  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate It 

Later  on  In  that  very  same  speech,  he 
makes  this  statement: 

The  fact  Is  that  although  a  grsat  deal  Is 
being  acccmpltstaed  und-?r  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  this  law  la  not  an  ideal  Instrument  for 
changing  de  facto  school  segregation  through 
enforcement 

What  does  he  mean  by  thaf  Very 
simply  I  think  he  means  this — he  con- 
cedes that  under  tlie  ClviJ  Rights  Act  of 
1964  you  could  not  do  what  he  wants  to 
do.  In  other  words  you  would  have  diffi- 
culty In  eliminating  de  facto  segregation 
that  has  occurred  because  of  established 
patterns  of  residence  or  because  of  free- 
dom of  choice  on  the  part  of  people  as 
to  where  they  want  to  live  Therefore, 
he  is  going  to  turn  to  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress. He  Is  going  to  turn  to  various 
education  statutes  In  order  to  break  up 


what  he  regards  as  undesirable  de  facto 
segregation  or  racial  unbalance 

Mr  Chairman,  when  I  questioned  Mr, 
Howe  when  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  told  him  very  frankly 
that  I  was  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  neighborhood  schools;  the  in.sti- 
tution  of  the  neighborhood  school  :n 
American  education  He  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  likewise  felt  it  still  had  a 
very  important  role  to  play  and  that  the 
fears  I  had  expre.ssed  In  this  regard  wore 
groundless 

So  thereafter  I  con.sulted  another  of 
Mr  Howe's  speeches,  one  that  he  dcl:v- 
ered  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Education  of  the  Disadvantaged  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  DC,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  a  speech  which  he  called 
"A  New  Benchmark  for  Education  " 
If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  passage  or  two  from  that  speech 
to  Illustrate  why  I  have  this  concern. 
This  is  what  he  says: 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  a  mixture  of  children  from 
different  bacligrounds  does  not  refer  only  to 
racial  integration  It  also  refers  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  integration. 

He  then  goes  on  in  another  passage  of 
of  his  speech  to  refer  to  the  population 
shifts  that  have  taken  place  in  our  coun- 
try and  he  says,  and  again  I  quote: 

It  makes  It  necessary  that  we  taite  a  close 
look  at  what  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"neighborhood"  has  come  to  Include.  To 
a  disturbing  degree  it  has  come  to  m<-an 
the  polarization  of  families  according  to  the 
size  of  their  split-level  homes  or  the  .-ize 
of  their  welfare  checks.  We  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  becoming  a  nation  ot 
plush  suburbs  on  the  one  hand,  and  niid- 
clty  slums  on  the  other 

Then  he  goes  on  further  in  the  speech, 
and  this  is  what  I  would  emphasize 
particularly,  to  say  this: 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  will  have 
to  reappraise  where  the  boundary  lines  of 
neighborhoods  should  l)e  drawn  when  we 
speak  of  'the  neighlxirhood  school"  It  U 
essential  that  we  give  youngsters  a  glimpse 
c>f  American  life  as  Americans  In  every  strata 
actually  live  It.  Among  other  things  this 
means  operating  our  school  systems  in  s 
fashion  that  encompasses  the  rich  social, 
economic  and  cultural  diversity  that  dis- 
tinguishes our  nation 

Now.  I  fully  concede  the  right  of  Mr. 
Howe  to  feel  as  he  does,  that  to  have 
an  educationally  effective  school  system 
you  have  got  to  have,  in  effect,  a  homog- 
enized society,  and  you  have  got  to  use 
the  school  district  a.«  some  kind  of 
blender  to  bring  in  chUdren  from  every 
walk  of  life,  from  every  social  strata  of 
our  society  that  you  have,  to  mix  them 
all  together  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
have  an  educationally  effective  system. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  by  these  remarks 
this  afternoon  is  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  what  Mr.  Howe  has  in  mind. 
They  should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
under  title  III  of  this  bUl.  under  the 
power  that  he  has  by  virtue  of  his  Of- 
fice as  Commissioner  of  Education  here 
in  Washington,  to  pas.s  on  the  cinnts 
that  are  made  pursuant  to  this  .section, 
that  he  may  very  well,  in  choosing  ^h" 
the  recipients  of  those  grants  are  ::oing 
to  be,  choose  those  districts  that  carry 


out  the  particular  philosophy  that  he 
espouses. 

Perhaps  that  is  not  a  bad  thing.  Per- 
hap.^  It  is  not  anything  that  we  should 
be  concerned  about.  But,  you  know, 
whtn  you  look  at  this  bill,  you  find  that 
percentagewise,  the  biggest  quantum  in- 
crea.'ie  in  funds  is  under  section  C  of 
title  III.  It  goes  up  from  $150  million 
in  fiscal  1967  to  $575  million  in  fiscal 
1968 

I  read  somewhere  the  other  day — and 
I  believe  my  figures  are  approximately 
corrcct^ — that  back  in  1956  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Education  were  funded 
only  to  the  extent  of  around,  I  believe 
the  .*iRure  was.  $160  million.  Today,  10 
year.s  later,  that  figure  has  risen  from 
$160  million  to  about  $3,3  billion.  So 
ffhen  we  talk  about  the  Office  of  Educa- 
uon,  when  we  talk  about  the  views  of 
Mr.  Howe,  the  Comml.ssioner  of  Educa- 
tion, we  are  talking  about  something  that 
is  fundamentally  pretty  Important  to  the 
way  education  develops  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  read  just  one 
other  brief  quotation  from  another 
speech — and  I  have  spent  some  time 
reading  Mr.  Howe's  speeches  in  the  past 
few  days — a  speech  he  made  in  New 
York  City  on  the  18th  of  Jime  before 
the  School  Administrators  Conference, 
where  he  said  thi.s : 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
ficelient  education  for  every  American 
youngster.  We  must  use  every  Ukely  tool 
we  can  devise.  Local  school  administrators 
T.ust  consider  such  means  as  redrawing 
schotM  district  Ixjundarles  and  consolidating 
with  neighboring  districts  for  educational 
purposes,  even  though  p<5lltlcal  boundaries 
may  remain  unchanged.  We  cannot  wait 
Jor  mayors  and  city  councils  to  do  the  work 
ihey  hired  tis  to  do.  And  sometimes  we 
must  do  work  they  dont  want  us  to  do. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Howe  is 
wrong  in  suggesting  that  any  ofBcial  in 
this  country  can  set  himself  up  as  some 
Icind  of  suiiersalesman  for  educational 
policy  to  the  point  that  he  can  ignore  lo- 
cal educational  desires  and  say,  "We  are 
going  to  make  you  do  something  even 
though  you  do  not  want  to  do  It." 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Ml  HAYS  I  would  observe  that  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  gentleman  has  proved 
nothing  else,  he  has  proved  Mr.  Howe  has 
made  too  many  speeches.  Someone 
ought  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  speech 
he  never  makes  cannot  be  held  against 
him. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course. 
perhaps  that  can  be  said  of  the  speech  I 
have  just  delivered,  but  I  believe  it  is 
■Jseful  to  point  out  to  the  Hou.se  some  of 

I  the  st^eeches  Mr  Howe  has  made.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  been  delivered 
before  organizations  of  professional  edu- 
cators    Perhaps  they  have  been  properly 

[  Advertised  in  the  press,  but  I  have  not 
*en  much  about  them,  until  the  hear- 
ags  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  last 
»eek  brought  out  some  of  the  statements 

I  »nd  some  of  the  comments  he  has  made. 

Mr  HAYS     I  do  not  want  to  have  any 

-•^understanding.     I  was  not  disagree- 


ing with  the  gentleman.  Personally,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  man  is  qualified 
or  not.  I  rather  gathered,  from  some  of 
his  speeches,  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
had  another  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Even  so,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if 
he  stayed  down  there  and  tended  to 
business,  Instead  of  making  so  many 
speeches. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
courtesy. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that 
when  we  act  on  this  legislation,  when  we 
pass  on  the  kind  of  language  which  is 
contained  in  title  m,  which  says  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  mak- 
ing grants  under  that  section,  must — the 
language  is  mandatory — must  take  into 
consideration  plans  that  exist  in  school 
districts  which  are  trying  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance,  that  implies  something. 
What  does  that  imply? 

There  are  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States  in 
which  there  is  de  facto  segregation  or 
racial  imbalance.  Again  I  refer  to  the 
kind  of  segregation  brought  about  not 
because  of  a  dual  enrollment  system. 
and  not  because  of  any  law  which  says 
a  Negro  child  is  compelled  to  go  to  this 
or  to  that  school,  but  merely  because 
of  patterns  of  residence,  merely  because 
people  have  exercised  their  freedom 
of  choice  to  live  where  they  want  to  live 
or  to  send  their  children  to  school  where 
they  want  them  to  go  to  school.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Howe  is  quite  con- 
ceivably going  to  have  the  authority 
under  this  section  of  the  bill  to  make 
grants  to  do  away  with  that  kind  of 
situation.  He  says  it  will  be  a  voluntary 
program  which  must  originate  with  the 
officials  of  the  local  school  district. 
However,  he  is  going  to  dangle  the  carrot 
of  the  Federal  grant  before  a  school 
board  that  is  financially  hard  pressed 
to  help  them  make  up  their  mind  to 
adopt  his  philosophy  for  producing  an 
egalitarian,  homogenized  society. 

How  is  he  going  to  do  it?  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  set  up 
giant  educational  parks,  where  20,000 
students  will  go  to  school  from  all  over 
a  metropolitan-wide  district.  Perhaps 
he  is  going  to  do  it  by  busing  students 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  inner  city.  I 
do  not  know. 

However,  It  is  clear  from  the  record 
that  these  are  some  of  the  tools  that  he 
has  in  mind  to  break  up  the  neighbor- 
hood school. 

It  seems  to  me  when  an  official  of  the 
Federal  government  alleges  as  Mr.  Howe 
has  done,  that  de  facto  segregation  based 
on  residence,  based  on  freedom  of  choice, 
is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  even 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion has  so  ruled,  that  we  have  gone  Just 
a  step  further  than  this  Congress  ever 
intended  to  go  when  it  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  or  when  it  passed 
the  original  Education  Act  in  1965. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Chair    will 

count. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  take 
.some  credit,  if  I  can.  for  the  amendment 
to  title  I  which  would  provide  1  percent 
of  the  funds  to  the  communities  for  pro- 
graming and  planning,  or  up  to  $2,000. 
During  the  summer  months  I  had  a  very 
good  intern  here  from  Smith  College  in 
Massachusetts  who  conducted  a  survey 
and  they  determined  that  they  were  en- 
titled there  to  $16,539,000  under  title  I, 
but  only  availed  them.selves  of  $11.- 
421.000.  or  a  difference  of  $5,117,826.  As 
a  re.sult  of  that,  we  had  a  survey  made 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
we  sent  questionnaires  out  to  them  ask- 
ing them  questions  on  why  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  money  under 
title  I.  Predominantly  the  answer  that 
came  back  was  that  they  had  no  money 
for  planning  and  programing.  During 
the  summer  months  the  Department  of 
Education  requested  that  survey  of  me 
and  the  answer  to  the  survey  was  as 
stated.  I  understand  the  original  bill  as 
it  came  up  to  the  committee  did  not 
contain  this  amendment.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  did  not  have  this  amendment.  And 
I  think  your  suggestion  very  well  could 
have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  this 
about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  for  the  con- 
tinuing Improvement  of  the  education 
of  our  young  people — and.  particularly, 
the  young  people  of  Massachusetts'  First 
Congressional  District — is  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  deep  thought  and  serious  con- 
sideration accorded  to  the  Federal  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  were  evident 
in  the  hours  of  debate  devoted  to  that 
measure  by  the  House  in  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress. 

The  measure  before  this  body  today, 
in  its  amendments  to  the  act.  is  a  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation,  too.  and  worthy 
of  equally  careful  consideration. 

We  hold  an  advantage  today.  We 
stand  with  a  year's  experience  at  our 
backs.  On  the  balance,  I  am  encouraged 
and  my  enthusiasm  is  bolstered  by  what 
has  transpired  in  that  time.  We  have 
truly  seen  the  opening  of  new  horizons 
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In  public  education  We  have  seen  the 
realization  of  heretofore  only  hoped-for 
vLsions  of  many  of  our  educators  We 
have  set- n  the  awakening  of  others  to  the 
special  educational  programs  that  can 
be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  our  un- 
derachlevln«  students  We  have  wit- 
nessed communities  discover  that  there 
were  educationally  disadvantaged  young- 
sters In  their  midst  and  seek  answers  to 
the  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  also  seen  in- 
stances of  hesitation,  of  faltering,  of 
frustrated  attemps  to  bring  home  the 
benefits  of  the  programs  of  the  1965  act 
to  our  disadvantaged  and  underachiev- 
ing children  at  its  focus  These  In- 
stances, when  placed  in  the  context  of 
the  short -run  of  the  operation  of  the 
programs  set  up  under  the  act,  caution 
lis  not  to  be  impatient.  We  have  under- 
taken a  comprehensive  new  program, 
broad  In  its  scope  and  predestined  to  the 
drawbacks  of  initial  administrative  dif- 
Qcultles. 

However,  it  is  with  equal  efficacy  that 
these  instances,  when  placed  In  the  con- 
text of  the  long  run  of  the  life  of  the 
programs,  sound  the  call  to  study — to 
consider — to  be  aware  Experience  is 
life's  best  teacher  So.  too.  it  Is  an 
astute  draftsman  of  legislative  amend- 
ments 

I  have  been  a  student  in  the  classroom 
of  experience  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  title  I  of  the  1965  act.  I  would 
like  to  confine  my  remarks  todav.  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  to  tne  act, 
to  recounting  that  experience,  the  les- 
sons learned,  and  my  support  for  amend- 
ments to  title  I.  called  for  by  tfose  les- 
sons. 

Massachusetts  was  accorded  humiliat- 
ing billing  when,  in  late  June  of  this 
year,  it  was  announced  that,  of  the  55 
States  and  territories  eligible  for  funds 
under  title  I.  the  Bay  State  had  come  in 
52d  in  the  percentage  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  State  for  fiscal  year  1966.  secured 
for  use  in  the  State  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  the  children 
covered  by  that  title's  provisions 

In  terms  of  dollars,  of  the  $16,539,689 
allocated  to  Massachusetts,  thf  Com- 
monwealth actually  received  on  y  $11.- 
421,827  Thl.s  is  a  difference  of  $5,117,862 
This  is  a  difference  made  up  of  money 
that  could  have  and  should  have  been 
put  to  work  all  over  the  Commonwealth 
for  special  educational  programs,  fa- 
cilities, and  opportunities — for  the  bene- 
fit of  children  in  our  homes  In  need  of 
such  programs. 

This  difference  of  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion can  now  never  be  spent  for  these 
children.  The  remedial  reading  and 
math  programs,  the  summer  schools  for 
mentally  retarded  children,  the  individ- 
ual guidance  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youngsters,  the  cultural  oppor- 
tunity programs — available  in  some 
communities — were  never  made  avail- 
able to  children  of  equal  need  in  other 
communities      What  was  the  reason "^ 

The  First  E)lstrlct  of  Massachusetts 
was  even  lower  than  the  State  average 
in  the  percentage  of  funds,  allocated  to 
its  communities,  that  were  successfully 
applied  for  and  put  to  work      Whereas 


the  average  for  all  commuriltles  In  the 
State  was  a  low  66  percent,  western  Mas- 
sachusetts received  only  63  percent  of 
Its  allocated  funds.  What  was  the  rea- 
son? I  wanted  to  know  I  wanted  to 
know  so  that  a  repetition  of  such  lost 
opportunities  could  be  precluded  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

I  assure  you,  as  I  have  fissured  each  of 
the  school  superintendents  in  my  district 
and  the  oEBclals  in  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  that  my 
concern  is  not  merely  that  the  money 
should  have  been  spent — in  any  wUly- 
niDy  fashion— just  because  the  oppor- 
tunity for  expenditure  was  there  The 
officials  at  all  levels  of  administration  of 
this  program — local.  State,  and  federal — 
are  much  too  conscientious  and  compe- 
tent to  condone  such  action  or  to  listen 
to  a  foolish  advocate  of  such  action 

My  concern  cannot  really  be  equated  to 
a  dollar  spent  or  not  spent.  It  is  for  the 
break,  or  the  chance,  or  the  opportunity, 
for  the  boy  or  girl  somewhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  need  of  that  break  or  chance 
or  opportunity  that  was  not  there.  My 
concern  was  that  the  money,  if  It  must 
be  put  In  those  terms,  had  not  been  vig- 
orously and  successfully  pursued  to  fund 
programs  obvious  in  their  need  and  so 
planned  eis  to  be  wise  and  sound  in  their 
undertaking. 

The  first  arguments  I  encountered  were 
that  Massachusetts  Is  a  wealthy  State. 
that  It  could  not  use  the  Federal  moneys. 
that  the  need  was  not  there  These  were 
fallacious  arguments.  If  the  wealth  was. 
In  fact,  there,  and  the  need  and  use  lack- 
ing, there  would  have  been  no  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  State  under  the  provisions 
of  title  I  in  the  first  place. 

The  money  for  title  I  was  allocated 
because  there  was  a  young  boy  or  a  young 
girl  in  one  of  the  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict. In  my  State,  or  in  any  of  the  54 
other  States  and  territories,  education- 
ally deprived  or  neglected  because  of 
family  circumstances.  That  child  was 
counted  and  the  total  count  determined 
the  dollars  made  available  to  his  or  her 
hometown  But.  in  too  many  instances 
In  Massachusetts,  he  or  she  was  counted 
out  before  having  the  chance  for  the 
special  educational  opportunities  at  the 
very  heart  of  title  I.  What  was  the 
reason  "> 

To  get  the  answers  for  my  district.  I 
went  directly  to  its  educators  In  its  pub- 
lic schools.  I  wrote  a  personal  letter  to 
each  of  the  35  school  superintendents 
and  enclosed  a  questionnaire — composed 
of  17  questloixs,  most  of  which  could  be 
answered  by  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no" — 
relating  to  their  experiences  with  title 
I  The  re.sponse  was  enthusiastic  and 
thoughtful.  The  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  their  experiences  and  their  need 
for  additional  help  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  title  I  were  obviously  and 
persuasively  brought  home  In  their 
answers  and  comments 

Of  the  35  questionnaires  sent  out,  26 
were  returned  and  another  superintend- 
ent commented  In  a  lengthy  letter  that 
touched  on  the  matters  raised  In  the 
questions.  After  summarizing  their  re- 
sponses, the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  first 
year's  implementation  of  title  I  came 
sharply  into  focus. 


The  35  superintendents  represented 
the  73  communities,  of  the  88  in  my  dis- 
trict, eligible  for  funds  under  title  I  -; 
the  act  Of  these  "3  communituvs,  4« 
were  named  on  application  for  fu.idi. 
with  only  34  of  those  applying  receiving 
at  least  one-half  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  it.  Thus,  of  a  total  allocalior. 
to  western  Massachusetts  of  $1.159,4(M 
only  $732,519  75  were  committed  to  pro- 
grams for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  act  ;- 
operation. 

Every  superintendent  who  applied  for 
funds  indicated  that  they  felt  the  pro- 
grams could  and  did.  where  funded,  fi: 
a  vital  need  in  their  communities.  Thf 
pn^rams  that  reached  the  operativ. 
stage  were  unanimously  well-receive: 
and  repeated  comments  were  echoed  in 
letters  and  notes  attached  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  effect  that  the  types  o.' 
programs  that  could  be  funded  under 
title  I  created  new  interest  in  the  com- 
munity with  regard  to  special  educatio.- 
programs.  Only  3  of  the  26  Indicatec 
that  their  local  budget  was  adequate  tc 
support  the  normal  educational  demaiKi. 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  .sup- 
plementary programs  now  made  possible 
under  title  I  funding. 

Ttiere  were  complaints,  too.  The  bu- 
reaucratic bugaboos — delay  due  to  guide- 
lines interpretation  and  relnterpretatio,-^ 
too  much  paperwork,  the  need  for  more 
funds — were  oft-cited,  as  was  the  element 
of  time  working  again.st  the  taxed  and  j 
harassed  public  educator. 

Maiiy  of  the  problems  were  to  be  ex- 
pected and  were  only  temporary  during  | 
the  first  months  of  the  implementation  o! 
a  new  program.  These  are  the  growir,*- 
pains  of  progress.  There  were  a  number 
of  the  complaints,  however,  that  stemmec 
from  a  much  more  fundamental  prob- 
lem— the  complete  lack  of  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  plan  and  write  program.s  ar.: 
projects  of  special  education. 

In  replying  to  the  questionnaire.  19  of  I 
the  26  superintendents  said  they  did  no' 
feel  that  they  had  adequate  personnel  to  | 
investigate    the   possible   use   of  title 
funds  and  to  draw  up  ?pproprlate  pro- 1 
grams.    Many    of    the    superintendent 
employ     teaching     principals,     already  | 
overburdened  with  both  administratm 
duties  and  academic  chores.     Many  of  | 
the  .superintendents  did,  in  fact  toil  over 
burnintj  midnipht  oil  themselves  to  pla:  I 
and  write  a  program  to  meet  the  nee<l;  | 
of  the  particular  under-achieving  chil- 
dren in  their  school  districts. 

The  repeated  entreaty  was  for  a  pa:^ 
of  the  Federal  grant  funds  allocated  to  | 
the  community  to  be  made  available  fo: 
the  planning  of  title  I  programs  to  me*: 
the  particular  needs  of  that  community 
children.  Only  through  such  means  car. 
a  school  district  devote  the  necessar 
time  and  attention  to  the  needs  of  th' 
children  and  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram sufficient  to  meet  those  needs 

This  is  the  very  thnist  of  title  I.   It 
must  not  be  dulled  by  the  impossibility  o.' 
implementation     The  needs  of  the  dis-[ 
advantaged   children   must   not  co  ur 
answered  simply  because  the  educatior.&.| 
agency  does  not  have  the  time  or  the 
personnel    to    successfully    pursue   t'^f| 
money  allocated  to  those  very  needs 


It  makes  good  commonsense  to  free  a 
portion  of  that  money  to  be  used  for  the 
planning  of  the  programs,  projects,  and 
.'acuities  that  can,  then,  be  funded  under 
the  communities  remaining  title  I  allo- 
cation. It  insures  the  wisest  expenditure 
of  every  dollar.  This  Is  exactly  what  the 
committee  has  done  In  one  series  of  Its 
amendments  to  title  I.  Within  the  pro- 
visions of  these  amendments,  a  grant  can 
be  made  to  a  community  In  the  amoimt 
of  1  percent  of  Its  basic  maximum  grant, 
or  $2,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  to  be  used 
for  planning  title  I  programs,  projects, 
and  facilities. 

The  committee  has  also  made  a  portion 

of  the  funds  allocated  to  each  of  the 

State  administrative  agencies  available 

for  the  hiring  of  personnel  to  assist  the 

local  communities  with  their  technical 

problems  In  program  planning,  project 

iTritlng.  and  the  application  procedure. 

I  Surely  these  provisions  will  go  a  long  way 

I  toward  Insuring  a  more  successful  title  I 

pro-am  In  every  State  and  territory.    K 

the  bill  had  not  contained  this  language, 

I  would  have  offered  an  amendment  to 

itiis  effect.     Therefore,  I  commend  the 

committee  for  taking  this  action.     The 

needs  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  Instance, 

I  mere  not  merely  Indigenous  to  the  Bay 

I  State.    However,  now  that  this  need  has 

been  provided  for,  It  will  be  imperative 

for  the  Bay  Staters  to  apply  the  broad- 

lened  grant  moneys  toward  obtaining  ap- 

I  plication  approval  and  funding  for  pro- 

I  grams  In  this  fiscal  year. 

The  youth  of  the  Nation  hold  the 
I  p.-omLse  of  the  future  In  their  hands.  To- 
1  day.  ours  Is  the  responsibility  to  develop 
I  their  potential  for  greatness  to  the  max- 
limum  extent  within  our  power.  So,  In 
I  many  respects,  the  promise  of  the  future 
lis  held— for  a  moment — in  the  provisions 
I  of  title  I  of  this  legislation:  In  the  mo- 
b-ent  that  a  mentally  retarded  child  com- 
hletes  a  summer  session  to  return  to  hla 
Ire^ar  class  that  fall,  with  a  new  con- 
l5dence  In  his  ability  to  compete  with  hla 
li'ellow  classmates;  In  the  moment  that 
j'iie  reason  for  a  7-year-oId's  lack  of 
lachlevement  Is  discovered  during  a  sum- 
laer  guidance  session;  In  the  moment 
Vtax  a  foreign-born  child  gets  a  perfect 
l.v»re  on  his  English  test  during  a  reme- 
|dial  language  class. 

.^exander  Pope  penned  the  phrase: 
Ti3  education  forms  the  common  mind 
pint  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  Inclined 
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I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  educators 
".  the  public  schools  In  my  district  when 
I  say  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  finish  In 

pe  cellar  of   the   title  I   league   next 
ine30. 

-Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
«?port  of  H.R.  13161  as  I  did  a  year  ago 
"  support  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 

p.dary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Mr.  Chairman,  education  has  been  the 
tiark  of  progress.  I  believe,  in  the 
p:ted  States.  No  other  country  has 
y^ed  the  concerned  attention  that  we 
'■»^'e  given  to  our  educational  system.  It 
'  Mt  money  alone  that  has  preserved 

Ji-' Nation's  leadership  in  this  position. 

I'  has  not  been  the  Federal  Government 

^ne  that  has  provided  this  leadership. 
"deed,  the  very  essence  of  our  greatness 
■  this  is  in  the  diversity  provided  by  our 


States.  The  partnership  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  has  been 
successful  In  this  program  because  pri- 
marily the  State  and  local  school  boards 
throughout  this  country  have  been  effec- 
tive in  providing  Imaginative  and  vital 
leadership  In  their  programs. 

We  are  here  today  to  give  further  im- 
petus to  this  program.  It  has  been  prov- 
en beyond  doubt  that  education  is  our 
most  effective  weapon  against  {wverty. 
Only  by  upgrading  the  educational  ca- 
pacities of  the  unemployed  can  we  be 
certain  they  will  have  a  marketable  skill. 
Only  by  providing  the  best  education  to 
the  very  young  today  can  we  be  assured 
that  they  will  not  be  on  the  relief  rolls 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  voted 
against  the  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  I  did  so  because  I  have 
never  felt  that  the  poverty  act  in  its 
shotgun  approach  provides  an  efficient 
and  effective  attack  on  the  problem.  I 
think  the  record  bears  this  point  out.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  Head- 
start,  an  educational  program  farmed  out 
in  most  States  to  the  educational  boards, 
the  local  educational  boards,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  among  all  the 
efforts  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
poverty  can  best  be  attacked  through 
education.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  rea- 
son, and  because  of  the  major  role  it 
plays  in  our  economic  and  political  world 
leadership  of  the  future,  I  have  supported 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  only  observe 
the  percentage  of  selective  service  re- 
jectees in  order  to  get  some  indication 
of  the  educational  needs  yet  unmet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  October  1  describes  the  results  of 
mental  examinations  given  to  potential 
selective  service  inductees. 

This  article  I  shall  obtain  permission 
to  insert  Into  the  Record  at  this  point 
when  we  are  again  In  the  House. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Pail   DaArr  Test — ^DisQUALn-aD   in   Mental 

Exam — Education  Gap  Cited 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Washinoton,  October  1.— More  than  two- 
thirds  of  aU  Negroes  teeted  for  induction  into 
the  armed  forces  over  an  18-mcnth  period 
failed  their  mental  tests,  according  to  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Office  of  Education. 

This  figure,  released  with  considerable  re- 
luctance by  the  Department  of  Defense,  is 
contolned  in  a  survey  of  United  States  educa- 
tion performance  that  will  be  published  In 
the  October  Issue  of  American  Education. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department 
breakdown,  which  has  never  before  been 
made  public,  the  rate  of  failure  on  the  mental 
tests  among  Negroes  was  67.5  percent.  Among 
non-Negroes,  the  failure  rate  was  18.8  per- 
cent. 

The  survey  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Caryl 
Conner,  editor  of  American  Education,  and 
Prof.  Richard  Neufllle  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  It  finds  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  quality  of  education 
available  to  Negroes — ^measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent,  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  and  other  factors — and  the  gap  in  per- 
formance between  Negroes  and  whites. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  383,000  tests 
administered  by  the  armed  forces  between 


June  1964,  and  December,  1965.    They  Include 
both  draftees  and  enllsteee. 

According  to  Mrs.  Conner,  the  armed  forces 
qualification  test  is  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive survey  of  United  States  educational  per- 
formance In  existence. 

Thus.  In  an  attempt  to  rate  the  compara- 
tive quality  of  education  available  to  Negroes 
and  non-Negroes,  the  results  are  of  consider- 
able significance. 

Mrs.  Conner  said,  however,  that  there  had 
been  considerable  difficulty  In  obtaining  a 
racial  breakdown  of  the  test  results  from  the 
Defense  that  there  was  no  such  breakdown. 
It  was  not  until  the  sur\-ey's  co-author, 
Professor  Neufllle,  had  obtained  the  classifi- 
cation number  of  the  file  on  which  the  figures 
were  entered  that  they  were  made  available. 
The  national  failure  figure  for  all  races 
was  25.3  percent.  The  highest  failure  rate 
for  all  races  was  55.3  percent  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  lowest  was  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 

Generally,  rejection  rates  were  highest  In 
the  South,  and  lowest  In  the  Far  and  Middle 
West.  In  South  Carolina,  which  had  the 
lilghest  failure  rate  of  any  state,  85.6  percent 
of  Negroes  and  21.8  percent  of  whites  failed. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statis- 
tics are  most  disturbing. 

They  indicate  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  out-of-school  young- 
sters tested  for  induction  during  an  18- 
month  period  failed  to  meet  the  minimal 
requirements  for  induction.  These 
statistics  Include  both  draftees  and 
enlistees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  a  tremendous 
challenge  merely  from  the  numbers  of 
children  demanding  entry  into  our 
schools. 

My  own  State,  the  State  of  California, 
though  perhaps  not  typical  of  the  Na- 
tion, does  dramatize  this  problem. 

During  the  past  8  years  the  number 
of  children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  grown  50  percent,  from  2.9 
million  to  4.3  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  a  predicted 
slower  growth  rate  over  the  next  4  years, 
enrollment  In  larger  education  classes 
will  increase  by  500.000  students. 

Across  the  cotmtry  these  statistics  are 
echoed. 

This  fall  an  estimated  49.9  million 
children  entered  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  financial  burden  is 
great,  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  California  Is  invest- 
ing nearly  -1.8  billion  a  year,  and  I  know 
it  Is  faced  with  great  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing this  financial  burden.  Property 
taxes  have  skyrocketed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  pattern  Is 
evident  throughout  the  State.  All  of  our 
States  are  under  financial  pressure  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  13161  represents 
the  Federal  share  in  this  partnership. 
Without  it,  the  ground  we  have  gained 
will  be  lost  and  the  goals  of  our  battle 
against  poverty  would  be  dashed. 

It  is  indicated  that  without  Federal 
aid  to  education,  California  would  be 
first  to  raise  property  taxes  some  12 
percent  in  order  to  maintain  its  present 
program. 

My  California  colleagues  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  public  reception  such  a  pro- 
posal would  receive. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H  R  13161  authoiizes 
the  expenditure  of  $1  6  billion  over  the 
next  year  It  is  an  Invesimt-nt  with 
promise  of  rewarding  dividends 

We  are  investing  In  a  great  American 
resource,  an  educated  people 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  longer  can  our 
greatness  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
tons  of  steel  produced  and  the  produc- 
tion of  cars  in  Detroit.  Technology  has 
placed  great  forces  within  our  control 
They  demand  responsible  >iuldancc  by 
an  Informed  axid  educate<    ^ople 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  challenge 
before  us 

I.  therefore,  urge  passage  of  HR 
13161 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  mention. 
In  closing,  that  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  at  the  appropr.ate  time 
regarding   adult   basic  education 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  trans- 
fer administrative  authority  for  the 
program  frum  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation It  Is  the  same  amendment  that 
I  offered  last  week  during  the  poverty 
program  debate  It  is  of  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative nature,  and  intended  to 
eliminate  cumbersome  red  tape  forcing 
communities  to  submit  their  program 
plans  to  two  agencies  at  the  Federal 
level  All  In  effect  It  means  is  that  In- 
stead of  the  middleman  OEO  as  a  fun- 
nel for  funds,  the  funds  would  go  direct 
to  the  Education  Department,  and  the 
Education  EJepartment  right  now  has 
farmed  out  the  whole  project.  So  ihat 
In  effect  all  that  Ls  happening  Is  that 
the  OEO  is  operating  merely  as  a  fun- 
nel. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Stnate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
last  week  Included  an  Identical  amend- 
ment In  it.s  version  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Florida     iMr 

ROGER.S  I 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  attorney  from  my 
district  has  called  my  attention  to  a  re- 
quest the  local  school  superintendent  has 
received  about  a  title  I  education  pro- 
gram The  letter,  and  the  request  which 
provoked  it.  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  who  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  commonsense  as  well  as  high 
intelligence,  and  who  just  mlKht  be  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  a  little  common- 
sense  In  the  Office  of  Education  and 
down  the  line  to  all  who  work  for  him  In 
administering  the  Federal  education 
program. 

My  constituent  wrote: 
Hon.  Paul  O   RoCEas. 
Mernber  of  Congress. 
Raylyurn  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Mt  Oeab  CoNcaxaSMAN  Among  Ihe 
myriad  forms  to  b«  complet«d  In  connection 
with  PeeJerally  flnanced  assistance  progrmma 
kvmllabla  to  the  several  quailQed  public 
school  districts,  one  occasionally  comes  across 
what  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  gem  ol  price - 
1«M  quality. 

Recently,  our  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  received  a  directive  wherein  he 


was  requested  (  ^)  to  assist  (?)  In  evaluating 
I?/  certain  Title  I  projects  as  same  relate 
to  "educationally  disadvantaged  students." 
The  evaluation  forms  which  accompanied 
this  directive  were  innocuous  enough — but — 
the  explsnatlons  and  directions  accompany- 
ing the  evaluation  forms  could  only  have 
been  contrived  f)  or  composed  (7)  by  a 
budding  genius,  if  not  by  the  US  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  himself.  (See  en- 
closure) 

Now.  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  no  one  has 
a  greater  appreciation  for  the  flowing  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  English  language  than  our 
Superintendent  No  mean  linguist  himself. 
he  can  dangle  participles  and  split  Infinitives 
with  the  very  best.  His  loquaciousness  i?) 
is  awesome  to  behold  and.  on  occasion,  his 
command  of  socially  accepted  Invective 
would  do  credit  to  the  busiest  Southern 
school  administrator  who  has  nothing  better 
to  do  than  "afford"  "affective  reactions  (?)" 
to  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Now — don't  misunderstand  we  thorough- 
ly enjoy  spending  Federal  money  We  don't 
even  mind  having  to  hire  (at  Federal  expense. 
of  course  I  all  the  addition  staff  personnel  re- 
quired to  flu  out  ail  the  applications,  forms 
and  reports  attendant  upon  obtaining  these 
monies  despite  the  fact  thit  these  staff  per- 
sonnel exceed  the  number  of  "educationally 
disadvantaged  students"  In  our  schools 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  our  Super- 
intendent, the  etymologist,  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  Government  In  every  way  if 
he  could  Just  tell  what  It  Is  the  Oovernment 
w^nu^  But  he  Is  worried  lest  we  be  severed 
from  the  public  pap  because  he  might  per- 
ceive wrong  or  afford  the  wrong  inferences 
based  on  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
data  focused  at  this  point  on  a  time  con- 
tinuum— 'ST  worse  yet.  that  he  might  assimi- 
late the  wrong  index  with  the  result  that  we 
would  all  be  up  the  creek  without  a  magni- 
fier 

So — you  can  see  our  quandary — we're  ana- 
lyzed If  we  do  and  assimilated  if  we  don't — 
not  a  very  enticing  proposition  I'll  vouciisafe 
In  any  event.  It  is  a  problem  we  must  solve 
for  ourselves  assuming,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  Federal  grants  available  to  us  that 
would  assist  In  Interpreting  »nd  undersi.ind- 
Ing  the  Intricate  workings  of  the  bureau- 
cratic mind.  If  such  monies  are  available, 
please  send  all  necessary  forms  and  we  U  try 
again.  If  not.  we  will  Just  have  to  muddle 
through  as  before  and  take  our  chances 

Since  I  know  something  of  the  heavy  de- 
mands on  your  time,  this  prayer  does  not  re- 
quire an  answer. 

The  request  was  as  follows: 

"ArrscTTvx  svmmart  reaction" 
(To  be  returned   to   the  Office  of  Federal- 
State  Relations  by  October  15,  1966  ) 

"At  this  point  on  a  time  continuum,  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  data,  relative  to  Title 
I  and  Non-Title  I  sch(X)ls,  have  been  brought 
into  focus  with  the  opportunity  for  general 
analysis,  assimilation  and  Inferences  afforded 
Needless  to  say.  how  one  feels  about  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  for  educa- 
tionally disadv.tntaged  students  Is  equally 
important.  This  factor,  when  magnified  by 
the  perceptions  of  a  cross  section  of  those 
who  were  directly  and  Indirectly  Involved,  be- 
comes i>erhaps,  the  singularly  moet  Important 
Index  as  to  the  effect  of  TItie  I  programs  on 
the  disadvantaged  student  It  Is  to  this  feel- 
ing tone  that  this  fi>rm  concerns  Itself  You 
are  requested  herewith  to  afford  us  your 
affective  reaction." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  ReroRD 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I  inse 
today  In  favor  of  H.R  13161.  the  pro- 
posed  amendments  to  the  Elementan 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
We  are  only  beginning  to  receive  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  year's  operations  for 
programs  funded  under  Public  Law  89- 
10.  and  while  the  data  is  incomplete,  one 
point  is  overwhelmingly  clear — those 
concerned  with  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren in  this  country  wanted  this  legi.sla- 
tion.  They  have  responded  to  the  offers 
of  Public  Law  89-10  with  an  unprece- 
dented enthusiasm  and  vigor.  It  I3 
obvious  to  me  that  parents,  teachers,  re- 
searchers, administrators  across  the  larid 
have  only  been  waiting  for  such  an  op- 
portunity for  growth  and  chan.ye  to  pre- 
sent itself,  for  they  have  ansv.ered  our 
challenge  with  a  deluge  of  ideas  and 
energies  to  implement  their  plans. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
manifest  our  general  approval  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  success  of  the  proi^ram 
thus  far,  and  to  show  our  good  faith  for 
the  future  Last  year  with  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  we 
of  the  Congress  attempted  to  give  educa- 
tors an  instrument  with  which  to  operate 
on  some  of  the  many  problems  plaguing 
American  education.  We  v.ere  not 
absolutely  certain  how  this  tool  should 
look  since  we  had  never  seen  or  made  one 
before,  and  because  we  could  not  a/.-.av; 
be  sure  of  precisely  what  Job  it  wu'jld 
In  fact,  have  to  do.  We  are  now  t)eing 
given  a  second  chance  to  refine  our  .^nme- 
time.s  crude  implement  to  meet  the  ivec 
that  a  year  of  experience.  succes.s  and 
failure,  has  shown  us.  The  proihisec 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  provi(Je  the 
kind  of  honing  that  will  sharpen  ou- 
weapon  for  a  new  advance  on  the  old 
enemies,  poverty,  inadequacy,  apathy. 

We  have  been  told  in  some  early  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  title  I,  for  ex- 
ample, that  many  of  the  very  childn  n  for 
whom  these  appropriations  were  made 
namely,  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
have  been  missed  by  its  pro-;ram.s  In 
an  effort  to  rectify  this  error,  the  amend- 
ments lower  the  number  of  poor  a  district 
must  have  in  order  to  qualify  for  title  1 
money,  from  100  to  10.  and  raise  from 
$2,000  to  $3.000 -begiimlng  In  fiscal 
1968 — the  low-income  factor.  Further 
money  is  made  available  In  these  amer.c- 
ments  specifically  for  Indian  childre:. 
children  of  migratory  workers,  ami  :;e- 
glected  and  delinquent  children  who  are 
ward.s  of  the  State. 
■ntiBtrrE  TO  JOHN  L   rrrzPATRicK.  of  ciiiLOPn, 

EARLY       PROPONENT       OF       IMPACTED      SCHOC: 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  ako 
contains  some  very  important  and  sig- 
nificant amendments  to  the  federally 
loipacted  school  districts  laws.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  These  public  laws 
were  first  enacted  in  1950.  The  purpose 
of  the  two  laws  is  to  compeiisate  loca. 
educational  agencies  for  financial  bur- 
dens imposed  on  them  by  federal 
activities. 

One  of  the  early  proponents  of  Federal 
assLstance  for  federally  affected  school 
districts  was  John  L.  FlLzpatrick,  of  Chic- 
opee.  Mass..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict.    Mr.     Pltzpatrick     has     been    a 


distinguished,  respected,  and  leading 
educator  in  Massachusetts  for  more  than 
40  years,  and  he  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  his  native  city  of  Chico- 
pee  for  the  past  20  years. 

When  John  Fitzpatrick  took  over  the 
superintendentship  at  Chlcopee  in  1946, 
World  War  II  had  just  ended  and  West- 
over  Air  Force  Base  nearby  was  return- 
ins  to  peacetime  calm  with  the  resump- 
tion of  military  family  life.  There  had 
been  only  a  few  military  dependents  of 
school  age  living  at  Westover  Field  dur- 
ing the  war.  Now  military  families  were 
being  reunited  again,  new  homes  were 
being  constructed  on  the  base  proper  to 
accommodate  these  families,  and  the 
Chicopee  school  system  began  to  feel  the 
influx  of  yoimgsters  who  had  spent  the 
war  years  "back  home"  in  other  States. 

Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  appealed 
to  Ins  Congressman  and  Senators,  and  to 
tlie  military  officers  in  charge  at  West- 
over,  to  have  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
help  bear  some  of  the  burden  of  the  cost 
of  educating  these  military  dependents. 
Joined  by  other  school  administrators  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  who  found 
themselves  facing  the  same  problem, 
Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  begsm 
sketching  out  a  program  draft  for  Fed- 
eral payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  school 
districts  in  federally  affected  areas  where 
the  school  system  had  heretofore  ab- 
sorbed the  full  cost  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  military  personnel.  This  was 
the  genesis  of  Public  Law  815  for  school 
con-struction.  and  Public  Law  874  for 
school  operation  and  maintenance  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  in  federally  af- 
fected areas,  passed  by  Congress  and  en- 
acted in  1950.  And  John  Fitzpatrick 
pla.ved  a  vital  and  significant  role  in  the 
writing  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the 
many  friends  of  John  Fitzp>atrick  in  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate,  and  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education,  will  miss  his 
presence  before  congressional  commit- 
tees in  the  future,  for  he  retired  on  Au- 
gust 31.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
as  we  again  act  on  amendments  to  two 
public  laws  which  were  very  close  to  his 
heart,  to  commend  and  congratulate 
John  Fitzpatrick  for  his  'wonderful  and 
lasting  contributions  to  American  educa- 
tion I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
m  wishing  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  a 
lontr.  peaceful,  and  healthy  life  in  retire- 
ment. I  ask  permission  to  include  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
two  editorials  taken  from  Holyoke,  Mass., 
Transcript-Telegram  concerning  John 
Fitzpatrick:  the  first  on  May  24,  1986, 
emltled  "He  Leaves  a  Worthy  Legacy," 
and  the  second  on  August  9,  1966,  en- 
titled "With  Deep  Respect": 
[Prom  the  Holyoke  Dallv  Transcript,  May  24, 
1966] 
He  Leaves  a  Worthy  Legacy 
It  i^as  John  L  Fitzpatrick  Day  In  Chlcopee 
on  Sunday  and  with  every  good  reason. 
The  man  who  Is  retiring  after  20  years  aa 
Superintendent  of  Schools  In  Chicopee  has 
earned  each  handclap  that  mounted  Into 
M  ovation  at  the  testimonial  given  In  his 
honor.  Chlcopee  has  been  blessed  with  hU 
remarkable  leadership  and  It  shows  In  a 
ane  school  system  with  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
catlo.f^.al  services. 


When  John  Fitzpatrick  came  back  to  his 
native  city  to  head  up  the  school  depart- 
ment, he  found  special  problems  added  to 
thoee  common  to  an  Industrial  community 
with  limited  cultural  advantages.  These 
centered  around  the  Westover  Air  Force  base 
and  its  mushrooming  school  needs  for  a 
high-turnover  student  body.  The  new  school 
superintendent  attacked  all  these  problems 
vigorously  with  enthusiastic  determination 
to  give  the  children  In  his  charge  everything 
a  school  should  give  and  more. 

It  U  well  known  and  often  mentioned  how 
much  federal  money  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  drew 
Into  the  Chlcopee  school  system  through  the 
need  to  educate  children  of  the  armed  forces, 
but  what  he  did  with  It  Is  more  Important. 
When  Westover  personnel  speak  of  the  good 
schools  In  this  area,  which  they  often  do. 
they  are  talking  of  the  Chlcopee  schools,  on 
and  off  the  base. 

A  firm  believer  In  guidance,  Superintend- 
ent Fitzpatrick  supported  and  used  this  rel- 
atively new  element  In  his  own  school  sys- 
tem and  throughout  the  area.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  staunch  promoters  of 
the  Area  Mental  Health  Center  here.  He 
exerted  leadership  In  other  groups  outside 
of  Chlcopee,  notably  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
perintendent's Association.  His  work  has 
been  obeerved  and  Imitated  In  many  other 
school  districts. 

Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  has  always  had 
a  special  feeling  about  Chlcopee  and  w-hat  It 
should  receive  from  Its  schools.  He  has  been 
especially  interested  to  see  that  Chlcopee 
High  School  graduates  get  what  help  they 
may  need  to  go  on  to  college.  He  has  felt 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  a  fountain- 
head  of  cultural  enrichment  and  encourage- 
ment. 

These  Idealist  principles  have  been  put  to 
work  during  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  The 
Chlcopee  school  population  has  more  than 
doubled  In  two  decades  and  13  new  schools 
have  been  provided  In  that  time.  Super- 
intendent Fitzpatrick  leaves  a  great  piece  of 
work  for  his  successor  to  take  over. 


(From  the  Holyoke  Daily  Transcript.  Aug.  9, 

1966] 

With  Deep  Respect 

Another  area  public  official  who  compiled 
a  distinguished  record  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  We  refer  to  John  L.  Pltzpat- 
rick, who  has  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Chlcopee  for  20  years.  We  know 
of  no  one  In  that  area  of  public  service  who 
has  faced  more  demanding  challenges  and 
who  has  resolved  them  with  more  vision 
and  positive  action  than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

In  the  two  decades  as  head  of  Chlcopee's 
public  school  system  he  coped  ■with  a  dra- 
matic growth  of  his  city's  civilian  population 
as  well  as  the  deepening  of  the  roots  of  West- 
over  Air  Force  Base  which  had  an  impact  of 
enormous  pressure  on  the  school  program. 

Schools  had  to  be  built.  The  expanding 
educational  facilities  for  the  residents  of 
Chlcopee  poeed  problems  to  tax  the  limits  of 
the  leadership.  But  added  to  that  were  the 
services  which  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  Westover  personnel.  The  federal 
government  had  an  obligation  here,  and 
Superintendent  Pltzpatrick  saw  to  It  that 
Uncle  Sam  contributed  his  share  to  the  cost 
of  the  growth. 

It  wasn't  easy.  Mr.  Pltzpatrick  didn't  al- 
ways have  an  undeKtandlng  School  Com- 
mittee. He  had  to  cope  with  political  ma- 
neuvering and  jealousies.  But  he  had  a  goal 
and  he  would  never  let  the  politicians  move 
him  off  the  main  track.  True,  he  had  to 
compromise  at  times;  but  every  move  he 
made  was  forward. 

John  Fitzpatrick  Is  retiring  with  the  re- 
spect of  his  city  and  of  all  In  the  valley  who 
have   watched   him    build    a   public   school 


system  which  ranks  with  the  best.     He  lyetsl 
bow  to  no  one.     We  bow  to  him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  Brademas],  the 
ranking  member  on  the  subcommittee 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tloat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Haley)  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Committee  rose,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs)  hav- 
ing assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  the  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13161  > 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


THE  WILL  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recently  completed  55th  conference  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  in 
Teheran  the  U.S.  delegation  was  privi- 
leged to  have  as  its  chairman  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Pirnie]. 

The  results  of  this  meeting,  which  in- 
cluded the  election  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Representative 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  as  a  member  of  the 
e.;ecutive  committee  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union,  and  the  favorable  atti- 
tude generally  shown  to  our  delegation 
■were  due  to  the  tireless  and  devoted  work 
of  Representative  Pirnie. 

He  followed  closely  all  the  details  of 
the  sessions  and  in  addition  attended  the 
innumerable  meetings,  conferences,  and 
receptions  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
such  meetings. 

All  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
are  personally  grateful  to  Representa- 
tive Pirnie  for  his  solicitude  for  their 
welfare,  for  his  leadership,  and  for  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  Conference  to  the 
national  image  of  the  United  States. 

Not  the  leajit  of  Representative  Pirnie's 
contributions  was  his  notable  speech, 
"The  Will  for  Peace,"  ■vv'hlch  he  gave  at 
the  opening  of  general  debate  and  which 
placed  the  inevitable  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam on  a  high  level.  So  noteworthy 
were  Mr.  Pirnie's  remarks,  and  so  well 
did  they  state  the  position  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Vietnamese  struggle,  that 
I  am  happy  to  include  them  here  in  the 
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enment  of  my  fellow  Members  and  the 
generai  public : 

rH«     WILX     rO«     PXACB 

(An    addreaa    by    the    Honorable    ALCTANOta 
FONis,  Bfrmber  of  Congreae,  cha^rmiin  of 
th«    U  d     delegation     to    the    InterpiU-Ua- 
mentary  Union.  55th  Conference.  Interpar- 
liamentary    Union,     Teheran,     Iran.     Sep- 
tember r? -October  4,  1966i 
Aa  Chairman   of  the   American   delegation 
to  the  55th  Interparliamentary  Conference  I 
have  the  honor  to  express  appreciation  to  our 
Iranian  hosts  and  all  others  who  have  made 
this  gathering  possible      As  long  as  Parlia- 
ments continue  to  meet  there  Is  hope  that 
we  can  meet  the  challenges  of  mankind 

The  .Vmerlcan  delegation  was  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  the  call  made  In  this  chamber  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahanshah  if  Iran 
this  very  morning  He  urged  this  conference, 
as  did  our  distinguished  Chairman,  tu  con- 
duct this  meeting  in  a  climate  of  understand- 
ing rea«4jn  ind  <'.»  d-wUl  I  can  assure  this 
assembly  that  su^h  Is  the  aim  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation 

Some  of  the  speakers  this  morning  referred 
to  an  issue  which  weighs  heavily  on  tlie 
hearts   if  all  of  us. 

Let  there  be  no  nUsunderstandlng  The 
United  States  U  second  to  none  in  wanting 
peace  In  Viet  Nam  Indeed,  there  Is  prob- 
ably no  pHmllel  in  recent  history  to  the 
pressure  for  peace  which  my  Government. 
with  the  welcome  advice  and  assistance  of 
many  other  countries  and  leaders,  has  exerted 
over  the  past  year  We  believe  devoutly  that 
there  Is  no  more  urgent  task  confronting 
the  statesmen  of  the  wcvld  tban  finding  a 
way  to  terminate  the  fighting  In  Viet  Nim 

Our  record  in  seeking  an  honorable  so- 
lution speaks  for  Itself  We  have  repeatedly 
offered  to  go  anywhere,  at  any  time  r.ie<?t 
with  anyone,  and  discuss  any  proposals  If 
doing  so  would  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
In  Viet  Nam.  We  have  said  we  will  eng.-ge 
In  unconditional  discussions  or  In  negotia- 
tions on  the  basis  oT  the  Geneva  Accords, 
In  the  some  twenty-five  efforts  which  have 
been  made  over  the  past  three  years  U>  settle 
tb«  conflict,  the  United  State*  has  oonalst- 
•ntly  been  cooperative.  We  have  made  nimy 
efforts  of  our  own  to  get  the  problem  to  ;he 
conference  table,  both  directly  with  Hanoi 
and  through  third  parties  And  we  have  re- 
sponded afflrmatlvely  to  the  efTorts  of  others. 
Including  the  Afro-Aslun  17-natlon  appeal 
last  year  and  subsequent  appeals  by  indt- 
Tldual  leaders 

The  U  S  maintains  llteraJly  a  34-hour  a 
day  watch  on  possibilities  for  peace  In  Viet 
Nam.  We  have  not  and  will  not  fall  to  ex- 
ploit any  opening  th.*t  may  offer  hope  of 
leading  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  the  United  States 
enthusiastically  supported  the  reeolutlon  ip- 
proved  by  the  IPU  Council  at  Canberra  on 
April  16  which  Is  before  this  dlstlnirulahed 
group  for  consideration  in  Tehran  It  dem- 
onstrates that  our  attitude  Is  consistent  with 
the  views  and  aspirations  of  this  group  and 
of  moat  nations  In  the  world 

The  problem,  however.  Is  that  It  takes  at 
least  two  parties  to  negotiate,  and  thus  far 
the  response  of  the  other  side  to  all  effort*  to 
bring  peace  to  Viet  Nam  has  been  a  harsh  t  nd 
unyielding  negative.  We  cannot  help  but 
aslt,  what  selfish  reason  leads  North  \let 
Nam  to  persist  In  Its  refusal  to  talk.  Is  It 
prearure  from  Communist  China?  Is  It  a 
conviction  that  time  Is  on  its  side.  Is  It  a 
hope  that  force  wlU  prevail,  or  Is  It  a  delusion 
that  the  United  States  Is  a  "pmper  tiger'"* 

Hanoi's  uncompromising  attitude  In  the 
face  of  a  world-wide  desire  for  negotiations 
U  startling  The  report  of  our  Secretary 
Oenera:  on  this  point  reads  as  follows 

"On  the  .American  side,  there  was  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  US  air  raids  on  North 


coincided  with  a  p>eace  offensive.  High  offi- 
cials were  sent  to  different  capitals  to  con- 
firm that  the  United  States  was  disposed  at 
any  time  to  enter  into  negotiations  without 
conditions,  either  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere,  a 
p>c«ttiun  which  has  been  reaffirmed  at  various 
times  since  then 

■These  overtures,  however,  met  with  no  re- 
sponse in  Hanoi,  where  they  were  denounced 
as  frauds 

"In  Its  refusal  to  enter  Into  negotiations. 
the  Hanoi  Oovernment  is  fully  supported  by 
Peking,  which  encourages  North  Vietnam  in 
Its  resistance  " 

In  this  connection  I  am  rem.lnded  of  the 
old  proverb    'You  can't  clap  with  one  hand." 

North  Viet  Nam  has  persistently  refused 
to  engage  In  unconditional  talks  and  has 
established  pre-condltloxxs  for  negotiations 
which  In  effect  would  mean  turning  the 
country  over  to  Communist  rule.  The  United 
States  Is  absolutely  confident  that  this  is  not 
the  fate  which  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam  seek  for  themselves  The  recent  elec- 
tions there  offer  the  best  proof.  Despite  an 
intensive  nation-wide  Viet  Cong  campaign 
of  propaganda  and  terror  to  keep  the  people 
from  the  polls,  some  eighty  percent  of  the 
registered  voters,  or  more  than  four  million 
people,  cast  ballots  for  the  parties  of  their 
choice  This  repudiation  of  the  Viet  Cong 
came  as  no  surprise  because  nearly  a  million 
Vietnamese  had  already  voted  with  their  feet 
by  fleeing  from  Communist  oppression  in  the 
North  to  South  Viet  Nam. 

How  long  Hanoi  will  go  In  seeking  to  Im- 
pose rule  by  a  small  minority  on  the  clear 
will  of  the  majority  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
let  me  say  emphatically  today — that  as  long 
as  that  happens,  the  United  States  will  be 
there  helping  the  gallant  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  to  protect  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

If  World  War  U  Uught  us  anything,  it  was 
this  aggression  appeased  la  aggression  un- 
leashed. We  learned  from  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Munich  that  we  must  not.  cannot, 
and  will  not  permit  a  small  nation  strug- 
gling for  Its  freedom  to  fall  Into  the  arms  of 
a  more  powerful  and  aggressive  neighbor. 

We  have  given  our  solemn  word  to  stay  In 
Viet  Nam  until  aggression  ceases  And  we 
will  keep  It.  Those  who  interpret  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  dissent  In  my  own  country 
ad  a  sign  that  America  will  abandon  Its 
pledge  do  not  know  my  country  well 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  .Aggres- 
sion Is  being  waged  against  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  According  to  our  beat  evidence, 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  nineteen  regi- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  regular  Army 
troops  In  South  Viet  Nam.  We  as  parLla- 
mentarlans  should  be  particularly  mindful  of 
what  our  colleagues  who  are  closest  to  Viet 
Nam  have  to  say  about  the  problem.  .At  Its 
session  In  Seoul  earlier  this  month  the  Asian 
Parliamentary  Union  agreed  that 

■External  aggression  by  Communist  forces 
seriously  endangers  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  VIetuamese  people  and  peace 
In  the  entire  region  The  .Assembly  com- 
mended the  historic  and  timely  decision  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Australia.  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  other  Asian  Pacific  countries 
to  dispatch  troopM  or  to  extend  various  types 
of  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam, 
and  noted  that  to  defeat  aggression,  aid  to 
Viet  Nam  must  be  continued." 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  situation 
and  the  views  of  many  of  the  free  nations  of 
Asia.  This  morning  the  delegate  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  again  accused  falsely  the 
United  States  of  committing  aggression  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I  cannot  let  this  distorted  version  of 
history  go  unchallenged.  We  seek  no  gains 
for  ourselves  In  Viet  Nam:  no  territory,  no 
bases,  no  alliance  Nor  do  we  seek  the 
destruction  of  North  Viet  Nam  or  Its  govem- 


operatlons  In  Viet  Nam  has  been  takerj 
merely  in  response  to  steadily  intensified 
nUUtary  operations  from  the  North  and  is 
designed  for  one  purpose  only:  to  halt  the 
aggression.  When  that  aggression  stops. 
United  Slates  forces  will  gladly  return  home 
and  American  military  bases  there  will  be 
dismantled.  We  are  prepared  to  sit  down 
tomorrow  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  If  the  other  side  Is  prepared 
In  good  faith  to  abandon  Its  efforts  to  sub- 
vert South  Viet  Nam. 

Instead  of  circulating  prop.'iganda  docu- 
ments and  Indulging  In  harsh  statements, 
the  Soviet  Union  should  contribute  to  ending 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  can 
do  so  by  exercising  Its  responsibility  as  Co- 
Ohalrman  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to  con- 
vene an  International  conference  on  Vietnam 
which  it  h.is  failed  to  do.  It  can  do  so  by 
Joining  In  efforts  to  bring  peace  througb 
United  Nations  action,  which  It  has  so  far 
rejected.  And.  quite  fundamentally  It  caa 
do  so  by  prevailing  on  Its  friends  at  Hanoi 
U)  leave  their  neighbors  alone.  We  have  a 
saying  in  the  United  States  that  It  Is  not 
words  but  deeds  that  count.  So  1  ask  the 
Soviet  representative,  when  his  country  will 
stop  complaining  and  begin  to  t;Ute  the  stepa 
within  Its  power  to  bring  peace  about.  It 
should  Join  with  the  rest  of  our  members  in 
supporting  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
IPU  Council  at  the  Canberra  session  whlcli 
calls  for  immediate  discussion 

Limitations  of  time.  Mr  President,  make 
It  Impossible  to  do  full  Justice  to  a  problem 
of  this  gravity.  I  would  conclude  by  reem- 
phaslzlng  that  we  can  have  peace  In  Viet- 
nam tomorrow  If  Hanoi  really  wants  It. 

The  United  States  wants  peace  with  honor 
In  Viet  Nam  with  all  its  hea.n  We  will  not 
grow  weary  In  the  siarch  for  a  Just  settle- 
ment, but  neither  will  we  relent  In  our  de- 
termination to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect South  Viet  Nam  and  to  help  maintain 
stability  In  Asia  until  those  bent  on  conques: 
abandon  their  aggression. 


PROPOSEID  SUSPENSION  OF  BOMB- 
ING OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GELLIGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unaiilnious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar. 
from  Olilo? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  5,  I  have  asked  President  John- 
son to  consider  a  third  .suspension  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

With  the  forthcoming  sununlt  meet- 
[i\g  scheduled  in  Manila  on  or  arcu-id 
October  118.  when  President  Johnson  to- 
is'ether  with  six  of  our  Asian  and  Pacific 
allies  In  the  Vietnam  war  will  confer  on 
the  ways  and  means  of  briivi^'lng  about  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  cessation  of  bombing,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  proposed  meetlni?,  might  provide 
the  most  Impressive  proof  of  our  sin- 
cerity 

Chief  U.S.  Delegate  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
In  his  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions made  certain  new  offers  in  the  di- 
rection of  seeking  a  peaceful  solution. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  said  among 
other  things: 

My  government  remains  determined  to  ex- 
ercise every  restraint  to  limit  the  war  and  to 


earliest  possible  end. 

He  restated: 

The  aims  of  our  government  In  Vietnam 
i:c  strictly  limited.  We  .ire  not  engaged  In 
1  "holy  wijx"  ngalnst  Communism.  We  do 
not  seek  to  establish  an  American  empire  or 
a  "sphere  of  Influence'  In  Asia. 

We  seek  no  jjermanent  military  bases,  no 
permanent  est;ibllshment  of  troojjs,  no  per- 
laanent   alliances,   no   permanent   American 

presence"  of  any  kind  In  South  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  a  policy  of  align- 
ment on  South  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  North  Vietnam.  We  do  not  seek 
to  do  any  Injury  to  mainland  China  nor  to 
tlireaten  any  of  its   legitimate  Interest. 

We  do  not  ask  of  North  Vietnam  an  un- 
-ondltlonal  surrender  of  anything  that  be- 
longs to  It:  nor  do  we  seek  to  exclude  any 
segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  i>eople 
!rom  peaceful  participation  In  their  coun- 
t.-y's  future. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

We  want  a  political  solution,  not  a  mlll- 
•.ary  solution  to  this  conflict. 

Further  he  said: 

The  United  States  Is  willing  to  take  the 
£rst  step.  We  are  prepared  to  order  a  ces- 
sation of  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — 
•.Se  moment  we  are  assured,  privately  or 
.nherwlse.  that  this  step  will  be  luiswered 
promptly  by  a  corresponding  and  appropri- 
ate de-escalation  on  the  other  side. 

Our  Government,  imder  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson,  has  carried  on  an 
jrj'emitting  effort  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  problem  without 
abandoning  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  after  the  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
".am  with  13  other  Members  of  the  House 
;  returned  with  the  conviction  that  our 
i'jvemment's  policy  is  tlie  right  one. 

Further.  I  am  aware  that  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  we  suspended  bombing, 
once  for  37  days  and  once  for  6  days,  and 
I  know  full  well  that  these  actions  failed 
•^  elicit  a  corresponding  response  from 
:te  other  side.  Not  once  since  1954  have 
■^*ie  Communists  taken  a  single  back- 
ward, or  conciliatory,  step  but  they  have, 
oa  the  contrary-,  pressed  forward  their 
campaign  of  terrorism,  sabotage,  and 
aggression  without  any  pause. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  a  further  suspension  of 
Ijombing,  perhaps  for  an  announced  pe- 
r.od  of  10  days  or  2  weeks,  and  as  great 
a  curtailment  of  ground  action  as  mili- 
'■^ry  necessity  will  permit  for  the  same 

I  period  prior  to  and  including  the  time 
:f  the  meeting  In  Manila. 
There  are,  of  course,  risks  involved  in 
soch  a  course  which  the  Commander  In 
Chief  is  better  able  to  judge  than  am  I, 
3'Jt  I  feel  It  to  be  imperative  that  we 
■??eatedly  and  unmistakably  demon- 
!'.rate  to  both  friend  and  foe  our 
earnest  desire  for  the  processes  of  peace, 
i'i  our  determination  to  spare  so  far 
«  humanly  possible  the  people  of  Viet- 
'■an,  and  our  own  troops,  any  vmneces- 

I  ii.7  bloodshed  and  suffering. 

?iS  a  Nation  we  must  show  the  same 
^ssolute  courage  in  seeking  peace,  as  is 
s-"*own  by  our  men  in  the  fields  and  skies 
jf  Vietnam,  and  as  Is  daily  demonstrated 
^  the  citizens  of  that  unhappy  land. 


Jiavir-iAJXMJiwr  UPPOKTUNITIES 


Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly there  carmot  be  a  Member  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  Washington  areas 
Visitors  Convention  Bureau,  what  with 
the  public  service  advertising  they  have 
been  stressing  during  the  last  several 
months.  One  of  the  feathers  in  the 
Convention  Bureau's  cap  certainly  Ls  the 
convention  that  is  convening  today  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel.  This  is  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  Employment  As- 
sociation, an  organization  with  which  I 
am  certain  many  of  the  Members  are  not 
familiar. 

It  is  a  group  made  up  of  affiliated 
State  employment  agency  associations 
and  of  individual  agencies  in  States 
where  there  are  no  State  associations. 

I  bring  this  to  the  House's  attention 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  for  the  last  8  vears 
I  have  worked  very  closely  with  one  of 
the  affiliate  members  and  I  want  to  pub- 
licly express  my  appreciation  for  the 
service  they  have  been  providing  to  the 
State  of  California. 

As  a  certified  public  accountant  who 
knows  full  well  how  difficult  it  has  been 
to  upgrade  the  professional  standing  of 
accountants,  I  have  been  pleased  to  see 
the  great  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  California  Employment  Agency 
Association  in  what  was  once  a  rather 
questionable  industry  with  Its  unethical 
practices,  and  of  Its  upgrading  through 
personnel  placement  training  and  the 
higher  caliber  of  services  rendered  to  all 
employers. 

It  may  come  u  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  but 
there  are  many  Instances  in  California 
where  not  only  private  but  public  em- 
ployees have  been  recruited  through  some 
of  the  excellent  agencies  which,  in  turn 
are  affiliated  with  the  California  Employ- 
ment Agency  Association. 

During  my  career  in  public  life.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
a  number  of  the  leaders  and  original 
foimders  of  this  organization;  such  per- 
sons as  J.  R.  Pierce,  the  association's 
founding  father,  and  Jean  Kerr,  Its  cur- 
rent president,  as  well  as  my  very  close 
and  personal  friend  and  fellow  Whittler- 
Ite.  Jean  Wlddlcombe,  who  owns  the  Dial 
Agency  In  WhltOer. 

During  this  close  association  with  these 
leading  lights  of  the  California  group,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  counseling  them 
on  the  history  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  on 
how,  over  the  past  50  years,  the  institute 
has  managed  to  Instill  public  confidence 
in  financial  reports  that  are  signed  by 
their  affiliate  members.  I  am  pleased 
to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  same  qual- 
ity of  Integri^  In  the  services  rendered 
by  certified  public  accountants  now  Is 
evident  among  the  affiliated  members  of 
the  California  Employment  Agency  As- 
sociation. 


I  am  certain  that  the  leaders  of  this 
group  will,  during  this  convention,  give 
wise  guidance  and  counsel  to  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Association;  guidance 
and  counsel  which  will  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  same  degree  of  public  con- 
fidence in  all  of  its  affiliated  members. 


THE  HOUSE  MUST  ASSUME  A 
STRONGER  ROLE  IN  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley],  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
often  have  we  heard  in  recent  years  the 
statement:  "The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  no  effective  voice  in  the  foreign 
policy  decisions  of  the  United  States." 
Writers  and  commentators  say  again 
and  again  that  in  this  complex  world  of 
the  1960"s.  where  international  politics 
is  crisis  politics,  where  the  need  to  act  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  need  to  act  quickly, 
where  efficient  organization  and  refined 
information  are  the  fiber  and  sinew  of 
international  politics,  the  supreme  role 
in  foreign  policy  belongs  to  and  is  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

The  less  fervent  detractors  of  the 
House's  role  in  foreign  policy  maintain 
that  the  exercise  of  foreign  policy  is 
shared  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  Advocates  of  this  theory  main- 
tain that  since  the  Constitution  gives  to 
the  Senate  an  intimate  form  of  power  in 
foreign  affairs,  namely  the  authority  to 
accept  or  reject  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  President,  and  the  power  to  confirm 
or  deny  his  diplomatic  appointments,  it 
is  evident  that  no  real  role  was  ever 
envisioned  for  the  House. 

Other  critics  argue  that  because  of  Its 
disparate  composition,  the  rapid  turn- 
over in  membership,  its  limited  time  for 
debate  and  discussion,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  inherently  unsuited 
and,  therefore,  wisely  excluded,  from  any 
determinative  role  in  foreign  policy.  The 
whole  case  against  participation  of  the 
House  in  the  foreign  policy  decisions  of 
this  country  is  summed  up  in  a  statement 
by  William  S.  White  in  his  book  "Home 
Place,"  the  story  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

To  ask  of  the  House  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy  debate,  or  grand  constitutional  in- 
quest, which  can  be  heard  In  the  Senate  at 
its  best.  Is  like  asking  an  able  and  elderly 
banker  or  farmer,  a  man  deeply  and  per- 
fectly at  home  with  the  reaUtles  of  banking 
and  farming  to  ttirn  his  efforts  to  Imagina- 
tive, creative  discussion  of.  say,  the  doctrine 
of  transsubetantlatlon.  When  the  House  Is 
thrust  Into  the  great,  swampy  field  of  world 
affairs  the  result  is  never  a  happy  one. 

Today,  speaking  to  you  on  the  floor  of 
this  great  Chamber,  I  want  to  challenge 
all  those — the  scholars,  the  newsmen, 
and  even  my  own  colleagues— who.  ei- 
ther by  intention  or  by  habit,  have  lent 
their  prestige  and  support  to  the  solemn 
fiction  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  no  role  in  the  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  this  Nation.  I  challenge  these  critics 
on  the  grounds  that  their  indictments 
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are  coastltutlonally  Invalid,  historically 
untrue,  and  In  practice  unrealistic 

Even  the  mi^st  cursory  l.iok  at  the  Con- 
stitution casts  grave  doubts  on  the  pre- 
sumption so  prevalent  today  that  for- 
eign affairs  Is  solely  the  province  of  the 
President  or  the  Presldeiit  and  the  Sen- 
ate Article  II  of  the  Constitution  de- 
fines the  foreign  policy  powers  granted 
the  President     Section  2  declares; 

The  President  shall  b«  Commander  In  Chief 
of  ttie  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 

The  same  section  grants  hun  the  power 
to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, consuls  and  other  public  minis- 
ters But  this  authority  is  clearly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  stipulation  that  he  can 
act  in  these  areas  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent"  of  the  Senate  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  Its  mem- 
bership Finally,  section  3  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  receive  diplomatic 
representatives 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  with  these  restraints  on 
the  President,  for  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  well  aware  that  tradi- 
tionally the  control  of  foreign  relations 
was  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  But  two  developments  in 
American  history  prior  to  1787.  influ- 
enced the  framers  to  modify  the  historic 
tradition  of  executive  predominance  in 
foreign  policy  matters  The  first  devel- 
opment was  the  persistent  dLstrust  of  ex- 
ecutive power  rooted  In  bitter  colonial 
experience  with  the  English  King  and 
royal  Governors  The  second  develop- 
ment stemmed  from  a  decade  of  legisla- 
tive control  over  foreign  affairs,  flrit  un 
der  the  Continental  Congress  and  later 
by  the  representative  branch  set  up  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Continental  Congress,  so  suspi- 
cious of  any  sort  of  executive  power,  con- 
ducted all  foreign  relations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Secret  Cor- 
respondence and  later  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  From  time  to  time  the 
Continental  Congress  as  a  whole  dabbled 
in  the  mainagement  of  foreign  affairs. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
foreign  policy  matters  were  somewhat 
better  coordinated.  Although  a  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  was  created,  the 
Confederation  Congress  retained  all  the 
foreign  affairs  powers,  held  a  tight  rein 
on  the  Department's  two  Secretaries — 
John  Jay  and  Robert  Ll\lngston— and 
even  managed  to  get  along  without  a 
Secretary  for  18  months 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention 
convened  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  a 
tradition  for  legislative  control  of  for- 
eign affairs  was  firmly  established  and 
the  distrust  of  executive  power  was  still 
widespread  The  control  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  of  particular  concern 
to  the  Convention  In  the  first  draft  of 
the  Constitution,  the  function  of  making 
treaties  and  appointing  amba.s.«adors 
was  assigned  to  the  Senate  nn  the  ra- 
tionale that  this  body  represented  all  the 
States  equally  However,  after  the 
method  for  electing  the  President  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  Congress  decided 
to  give  the  President  primary  power  in 
these  two  areas,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Senate 


The  Framers  then  assigned  the  other 
key  foreign  policy  powers  of  their  day — 
the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce 
and  to  declare  war— to  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  Holbert  Can-oil  in  his  book 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  For- 
eign Affairs"  concludes 

ThU  action,  coupled  with  the  decision  to 
a*80cUte  the  Senat«  and  the  President  In 
txeaiy-maklng  and  appolntmenla.  leads  to 
the  condualon  that  the  Pramers  aaaumed 
that  CongreH  .  .  would  predominate  in 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs. 

To  this  conclusion  based  on  history  the 
advocates  of  Prefildentlal  supremacy  will 
doubtless  reply,  "But  times  have 
changed  ThLs  is  the  1960s  not  the 
1780  5"  In  many  respects  this  should  be 
a  valid  reply,  for  times  have  changed. 
Foreign  policy  Is  no  longer  limited  to 
matters  of  treatymaklng  or  the  conduct 
of  war  But  the  Constitution  provides 
for  congressional  participation  in  for- 
eign policy  in  the  20th  century  by  its 
grants  of  power  under  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  In  addition  U)  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  and  declare  war.  the  Con- 
gress— both  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
is  given  the  power  to  levT  taxes,  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  raise  and 
support  armies,  provide  for  a  navy,  de- 
fine and  punish  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations,  and  make  rules  for  capture 
on  land  and  water  Two  truths  are  ob- 
vious Congress  possesses  certain  con- 
stitutionally stipulated  powers  for  in- 
fluencing foreign  policy  and  American 
foreign  policy  today  rests  squarely  on  the 
kinds  of  powers  which  constitutional 
doctrines  stipulate  for  Congress  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  today  depends  on 
government  loans  and  expenditures 
which  require  congressional  appropria- 
tions; American  foreign  policy  depends 
on  military  aid,  trade  agreements,  re- 
sources control  which  require  enabling 
legislation  from  the  Congre&s;  American 
foreign  policy  depends  on  the  existence 
of  military  forces  in  constant  readi- 
ness— this  too  must  have  congressional 
legislauon  and  appropriations;  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  lives  with  the  immi- 
nent possibility  of  war — a  possibility 
which  requires  a  Coiigress  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  war  and  a  na- 
tion willing  to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  war. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  now  calls 
for  Joint  legislative-executive  cooperation 
in  the  determination  of  objectives  and  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  policies. 
The  Executive  must  necessarily  retain 
the  initiative,  but  foreign  policy  is  not  for 
his  sole  determination  or  an  exclusive 
relationship  t)€tween  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  but  It  includes  the  House  as 
well.  The  Constitution  by  its  grants  of 
power  clearly  authorizes  and  requires 
this  Joint  role 

Examining  the  role  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  foreign  policy  in  the 
light  of  history  reveals  a  long  record  of 
direct  Involvement  In  foreign  affairs 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  Republic. 
1789-1800,  the  House  acted  up<in  .several 
matters  affecting  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  SUtes  Acting  In  con- 
3 unction  with  the  Senate,  the  House 
established  a  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— later   to   be   known   as   the  State 


Department — authorized  money  to  .■-up. 
port  our  embassies  abroad  and  e.'-tab- 
llshed  the  Post  Office  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  Postmaster  General  was  tc 
make  agreements  with  foreign  post- 
masters lor  the  reciprocal  receipt  aiid 
delivery  of  mail. 

It  was  al.so  during  this  early  10-year 
period  that  Congress  used  its  commerce 
power  as  a  lever  in  forel.'^n  relatlon.s  I:, 
June  1794  Congress  passed  the  first  Neu- 
trality Act,  thereby  supporting  Washine- 
tons  famous  neutrality  proclamation  ol 
April  22.  1793.  Later  by  joint  resolutior. 
Congress  placed  a  temporary  embargi 
on  all  ships  in  American  ports  bound  f„: 
foreign  ports  and  authorized  the  P.'-fj;- 
dent  to  lay  an  embargo  i^ending  the  :;ex; 
session. 

Having  tested  the  mettle  of  her  com- 
merce powers  to  affect  foreign  rxilicy,  thp 
House  proceeded  to  raise  the  question  a'. 
her  constitutional  duty  to  enact  legisla- 
tion or  appropriate  funds  to  give  effec: 
to  a  treaty  made  by  the  President  uu.: 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
This  issue  was  debated  at  length  in  the 
House  when  an  appropriation  was  soug.*^.; 
to  Implement  the  Jay  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain  The  appropriation  was  finally 
voted  over  strong  opposition  but  at  the 
same  time  the  House  adopted  a  re.MjJu- 
tlon  offered  by  James  Madison  to  the 
effect  that:  "When  a  treaty  stipulatti 
regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  .sub- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  to  Congress, 
it  must  depend  for  Its  execution,  as  to 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws,  to  be 
passed  by  Congress.  Aiid  it  is  the  con- 
stitutional right  and  duty  of  the  Hou^ 
of  Representatives  in  all  such  cases,  k 
deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  Ine.xiiedi- 
ency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect, 
and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as,  L". 
their  judgment,  may  be  conducive  to  the 
public  good."  Thl.s  position  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
numt)er  of  cases  holding  that  a  later  ac: 
of  Congress  supersedes  a  treaty  as  do- 
mestic law.  Al  Ahra  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany  v.  United  States.  175  U.S.  423.  460 
11899  k  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  it  was  clearly  established  that 
the  House,  via  Its  powers  in  commerce 
and  its  power  of  the  purse,  had  a  role  i.'. 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  young  Republic 

During  the  19th  century  the  Hoa^^ 
of  Representatives  was  principally  oc- 
cupied with  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
growing  young  nation,  but  she  did  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  role  In  foreigr 
affairs.  Congressional  control  over  ir.- 
ternatlonal  matters,  especially  by  tr.e 
House,  was  evident  In  the  occurrence; 
leading  up  to  the  War  of  1812.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Congress.  led  t.' 
Henry  Clay  and  his  warhawks.  used  thf 
foreign  commerce  power  to  acerbate  re- 
lations with  Britain  and  France  by  vari- 
ous embargo  acts  The  War  of  1812  was. 
Indeed,  a  congressional  war. 

A  few  years  later  the  House  took  the 
lead  In  prodding  the  President  to  recog- 
nize the  Insurgent  republics  In  Latir 
America.  In  1818,  Henry  Clay  propos€<; 
to  appropriate  funds  to  pay  the  salan 
for  a  minister  to  one  of  the  new  repub- 
lics, even  though  the  President  ha: 
asked  for  no  money.  The  proposal  wa-' 
defeated,  but  on  February  10,  1821.  the 


HtHise  passed  a  resolution  giving  "its 
constitutional  support"  to  the  President 
whenever  he  should  consider  it  expedient 
to  recognize  the  new  states.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  House  had  carried  its 
point  when  the  President  requested  and 
received  $100,000  for  diplomatic  missions 
to  Latin  America. 

Further  questions  regarding  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  in  the  recognition  of  new 
states  and  regarding  the  role  of  the 
House  in  foreign  affairs  were  raised  In 
response  to  the  Texas  declaration  of 
independence  in  1836. 

Manifest  destiny  had  gripped  the  pub- 
lic imagination  and  Texas  became  the 
goal  In  July  1836,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate approved  resolutions  favoring  the 
recognition,  although  President  Jackson 
rea.sserted  Executive  power  in  the  recog- 
rution  of  new  States.  But  Jackson  gave 
way  as  Monroe  had  done  14  years  earlier. 
He  extended  recognition  to  Texas  soon 
after  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
the  salary  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  the 
new  republic  Domestic  politics  compli- 
cated the  question  of  annexation  for  the 
next  9  years:  some  opponents  feared  a 
war  with  Mexico,  while  others  feared  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Although  the 
Senate  rejected  an  annexation  treaty 
sent  up  by  President  Tyler  in  April  1844, 
within  6  months  Texas  was  annexed  by 
joint  resolution  of  both  Houses.  The 
same  method  was  employed  in  1898  when 
Hawaii  was  annexed. 

Other  examples  of  "congressional  fish- 
ing In  disturbed  international  waters" 
can  be  recalled.  After  having  failed  to 
sanction  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823, 
the  House,  provoked  by  the  excursion  of 
Napoleon  III  in  Mexico,  unanimously 
resolved  'that  it  does  not  accord  with 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  acknowl- 
edpe  a  monarchical  government,  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  government 
in  America  under  the  auspices  of  any 
European  power."  When  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  tried  to  brush  aside  the 
resolution  on  the  grounds  that  this  was 
just  the  opinion  of  one  part  of  Congress 
respecting  a  matter  legally  within  the 
province  of  the  President,  the  House  was 
Indignant.  They  responded  with  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
that  "Congress  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  an  authoritative  voice  in  declaring 
and  prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States." 

This  tempest  subsided  until  1896  when 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
view  that  a  state  of  belligerency  should 
be  recognized  in  Cuba,  was  ignored  by 
President  Cleveland.  In  April  1898  amid 
?reat  clamor  on  the  House  floor  a  more 
Vigorous  resolution  declaring  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent,"  and  directing 
the  President  to  use  force  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  Spain  from  Cuba  was 
passed  A  bellicose  Congress  had 
prodded  the  United  States  into  another 
war  Congress  continued  to  dominate 
OS.  foreign  policy  with  Cuba  by  the 
insertion  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  which 
stipulated  conditions  for  recognition,  in 
'he  form  of  a  rider  to  the  Army  app'ro- 
Pnations  bill  of  1901. 

Despite  Its  Intermittent  and  sporadic 
participation   In  foreign  affairs  during 
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the  19th  century,  the  House  did  exer- 
cise a  decisive  influence  upon  our  foreign 
poUcy— in  the  War  of  1812,  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  and  the  Intervention  in 
Cuba. 

The  role  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  foreign  affairs  has  grown  re- 
markably, if  not  steadily,  during  the  20th 
century.  Until  the  end  of  World  War  I 
the  House  played  a  bit  part  on  a  foreign 
policy  stage  dominated  by  the  President. 
The  House  approved  the  Underwood 
Tariff,  voted  for  war  with  Germany,  and 
acquiesced  to  a  presidential  veto  over 
a  joint  peace  resolution  passed  in  lieu 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  In  the  1920's 
the  House  supported  legislation  for  U.S. 
adherence  to  the  World  Court,  although 
such  action  was  delayed  until  1945.  It 
was  not  until  a  decade  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  the  House  began  to  exert  a  more 
persistent  and  pervasive  control  over  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. 
This  reawakening  was  spurred  by  a 
series  of  world  events — widespread  eco- 
nomic depression,  the  rise  of  Mussolini 
and  Hitler,  the  crisis  in  Manchuria,  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  episode,  civil  war  in 
Spain,  war  in  China  and  in  Europe. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act  of  1930,  such  legislation  was 
regarded  as  wholly  domestic  in  its  im- 
plications. But  a  sharp  drop  In  world 
trade  shortly  thereafter  forced  Congress 
to  reconsider  American  tariff  policy  in 
terms  of  its  impact  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  result  was  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934  which  delegated  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  make  recip- 
rocal agreements  for  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  within  limits  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  congressional  participation  in 
complex  foreign  economic  policy  prob- 
lems of  the  postwar  years. 

While  the  House  made  strides  in  the 
area  of  foreign  economic  policy,  retreat 
and  isolation  prevailed  in  the  political 
fleld.  Discussion  and  passage  of  neu- 
trality legislation  dominated  House  de- 
bate from  1922  to  1939.  Between  1935 
and  1939,  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  was  flooded  with  bills  and 
resolutions  seeking  to  preserve  tradition- 
al Isolation.  The  upshot  was  a  series  of 
five  neutrality  laws,  but  it  was  a  futile 
task  for  by  1941  America  was  at  war. 

Involvement  In  a  world  war  caused 
Congress  to  make  an  about-face:  pleas 
for  isolation  were  drowned  in  the  rhetoric 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of 
1941,  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
in  1943,  adoption  of  the  Fulbright  and 
Cormolly  resolutions  which  Indicated 
congressional  support  for  the  postwar 
establishment  of  an  International  organi- 
zation to  keep  the  peace,  congressional 
participation  in  International  confer- 
ences at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Mexico  City, 
and  San  Francisco.  By  1945  the  House 
had  already  participated  so  extensively 
in  legislation  preparing  for  the  postwar 
world  that  she  felt  it  only  natural  to  con- 
tinue her  role  after  hostilities  termi- 
nated. By  a  vote  of  288  to  88,  the  House 
passed  a  resolution  amending  the  Con- 
stitution by  giving  itself  equal  power 
with  the  Senate  over  treaties.  Unwilling 
to  share  this  power,  the  Senate  took  no 


notice  and,  once  ignored,  the  resolution 
withered. 

The  Second  World  War  served  to  ma- 
ture Congress,  and  especially  the  House 
in  its  foreign  policy  role.  The  war  had 
caused  a  radical  expansion  in  the  scbpe 
variety,  and  costs  of  the  global  concerns 
of  the  United  States.  Everything  was 
changed— problems  which  were  once 
considered  wholly  domestic  in  implica- 
tion were  now  seen  as  inextricably  Unked 
to  international  concerns.  Evidence  of 
this  transformation  abounds.  In  1925 
not  more  than  1  of  every  25  bills  be- 
fore Congress  touched  on  foreign  policy  • 
today  1  out  of  evei-y  5  bills  has  some 
foreign  policy  implications.  In  the  73d 
Congress  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  less  than  $200,000  for  foreign 
policy  matters.  In  the  82d  Congress  it 
authorized  $14  billion  for  foreign  aid  and 
mutual  security:  an  increase  of  70  000- 
fold. 

The  House's  increasing  importance  on 
the  international  scene  in  recent  vears 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  "sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  international 
agreements  which  require  legislative 
implementation.  The  hallmarks  of  this 
legislation  are  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank,  membership  in  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  the 
Worid  Health  Organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  NATO  Treaty  begin- 
ning with  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949. 

The  development  of  foreign  aid  as  a 
tool  in  the  execution  of  foreign  policv 
has  forged  a  vital  role  for  House  com- 
mittees affecting  foreign  policy  Be- 
ginning with  the  Marshall  plan  of  1948 
the  Herter  committee,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  played  a 
significant  role  in  hammering  out  the 
details  of  the  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  economic  assistance.  The  surge 
of  foreign  aid  legislation  called  into  play 
the  massive  appropriation  machinery  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  has  given  it  tremendous  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  postwar  economic 
pohcy.  The  existence  of  the  authoriza- 
tion function  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  appropriation 
function  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee gives  the  House  a  reinforced 
opportunity  to  review  how  money  has 
been  spent  and  how  programs  have 
functioned. 

Another  significant  development  has 
transpired  since  World  War  II  to  en- 
hance the  role  of  the  House  in  foreign 
policy  without  a  formal  constitutional 
change.  Formal  treaties  which  require 
approval  of  the  Senate  have  given  way  to 
agreements  between  our  President  and 
foreign  nations — agreements  negotiated 
in  a  framework  provided  by  Congress  and 
governed  by  conditions  spelled  out  in 
advance  by  Congress.  Furthermore,  this 
shift  from  treaties  to  legislative  pro- 
grams automatically  transferred  to  the 
House  a  large  share  of  the  legislative 
responsibility  for  American  foreign 
policy  once  held  exclusivelv  by  the 
Senate. 

In  the  last  5  years  this  House  has  en- 
acted several   major  resolutions   which 
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have  put  the  House  on  record  on  major 
policy  matters  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 570,  concurred  m  on  October  10. 
1962.  expressed  the  ser\se  of  the  Congress 
that  the  connimed  exercise  of  United 
SUtes.  British,  and  French  rights  in 
Berlin  was  a  fundamental  political  and 
moral  determination  and  that  the 
United  States  would  use  whatever  means 
necessary  to  prevent  any  violation  of 
those  right*  This  resolution,  authored 
by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Zablocki,  passed 
the  Hous«>  by  unanimous  vote,  cleaily 
embodying  the  fervent  desire  of  all 
Americans  to  see  West  Berlin  remain 
free 

Legislation   afflrmlng   support   of    the 
President  following  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incidents  In  August   1964  originated  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  Senate 
Joint   Resolution    1145   and   it   was  also 
this  body,  through  the  Emergency  Food 
Aid  for  India  Act  of  1966,  which  sup- 
ported the  President  s  initiative  in  help- 
ing India  combat  the  specter  of  hunger. 
A  quick  look  at  the  statistical  record 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  alone   will   indicate   the   depth  of 
this  congrt-ssional  concern  with  foreign 
affairs.     Durlni?  the   1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  out  of  608  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, guided  16  foreign  policy  meas- 
ures  into    law    and    adopted    7    foreign 
policy  resolutions     The  committee  con- 
ducted 335  hearings  with  over  310  wit- 
nesses testifying     Out  of  302  hours  and 
44   minutes  of  ses6ioii.s.   the   commiitee 
and  an  able  staff  produced  3.087  pages 
of  printed  hearings  and  961  pages  in  64 
reports.     Members  of  the  House  in  the 
89th  Congress  have  a  vast  and  growing 
experience  in  foreign  affairs      Virtually 
every  bill  they  dLscuss  from  sugar  legis- 
lation, to  monetary  controls,  to  disarma- 
ment legislation  touches  on  some  foreign 
policy  Issue      Participation   in   interna- 
tional conferences  such  as  the  Interpar- 
llamenUry  Union  and  the  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva,  plus  offlcial  study 
trips  to  view  flrst  hand  such  trouble  spots 
as  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Vietnam 
have  given  all  Members  a  more  Intimate 
Involvement   with   foreign  policy      It  is 
Just  such  study  missions  which  have  re- 
sulted again  and  again  in  the  pruning 
of  administration  requests  for  the  mu- 
tual  security   program,   outlined   better 
guidelines  for  foreign  aid  and  brought 
Increased  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  to 
the  House 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  attempt  to 
scan  the  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  foreign  affairs  if  I  did  not 
remind  you  that  many  of  this  country's 
distinguished  spokesmen  in  foreign  af- 
fairs served  their  international  appren- 
ticeship" In  this  body  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  President  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  State,  chaired  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  as  did 
John  Jay.  f^rst  appointed  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Continental 
Congress  John  Marshall,  a  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  Member  of  this  House. 
as  were  James  Madison.  Henry  Clay.  Ed- 
ward Livingston.  John  Forsyth.  Daniel 
Webster.  John  C  Caihoun,  James  Bu- 
chanan. Edward  Everett.  Hamilton  Fish. 
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James  G.  Blaine.  John  Sherman,   Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  Cordell  Hull.  James 
Byrnes,  and  Christian  Herter     Many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign  Relations   Committee   began    their 
careers    in    this    Chamber,   speaking    to 
foreign   policy    issues   as   I   do   today— 
among  them  arc  Mr    Fulbright.  of  Ar- 
kansas. Mr   M.\NSFiELD.  of  Montana.  Mr. 
MuNDT.  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr  Sm.^th- 
ERS.  of  Florida     At  the  present  time  two 
former  Ambassadors  are  Members  of  the 
House    OcDEN  Rci3,  former  Ambassador 
to  Israel,  Jonathan  Bingham,  a  former 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Chester  Bowles,  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  from  1959  to 
1961.  was  a  former  Ambassador  to  India. 
The  tradition  of  the  House  In  foreign 
affairs    is     replete    with    distinguished 
names  and  rich  in  significant  legislation. 
In  this  review  of  the  constitutional  basis 
for  the  participation  and  by  this  rather 
kaleidoscopic  survey  of  the  last  200  years. 
it  is  not  my  Intention  to  assert  that  the 
Congress  should  be  supreme  in  the  for- 
eign policy  sphere.     Nor  am  I  advocating 
any  position  so  rash  as  a  congressional 
power  to  negotiate  treaties  or  to  assume 
any  of  those  powers  specifically  delegated 
to  the  Chief  Executive.     Historically,  the 
initiative   in   foreign  affairs  has  rested 
with   the  President,   for  reasons  of  su- 
perior  access    to   Information   and    the 
Executive's    ability    to    respond    swiftly. 
In  the  main.  I  think  that  this  is  as  It 
should  be 

But  I  do  angue.  with  the  force  of  all  my 
convictions,  that  there  Is  an  urgent  and 
vital  role  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  conduct  of  foreign  p)ollcy  to- 
day. I  am  weai-y  of  the  allegations  that 
this  House  is  ill-suited  for  foreign  policy 
considerations,  that  this  House  is  too 
provincial  to  grasp  the  subtle  intricacies 
of  international  politics,  that  our  com- 
mittee system  is  too  clumsy  and  overlap- 
ping to  conduct  meaningful  investiga- 
tions, that  our  debate  Is  too  limited  to 
explore  the  philosophy  of  our  foreign 
alliances.  I  have  grown  weary  of  our 
being  likened  to  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
tormented  by  dreams  of  grandeur,  but 
whose  defects  conspired  with  Inopportune 
circumstances   to   undermine   him. 

I  assert  that  the  House  has  the  role, 
via  its  vast  constitutional  powers,  to  re- 
view, modify,  and  implement  executive 
actions  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  role  Ls.  Indeed,  the  very  essence  of 
the   American  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.     Representing  local 
interests  as  it  does,  the  House  furnishes 
a  sort  of  recurrent  plebiscite  on  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.     It  Is 
Congress,  not  the  Executive,  which  most 
Immediately  reflects  popular  feeling,  In 
foreign  and  domestic  matters.     Can  any- 
one question  the  proposition  that  the  No- 
vember elections  may  have  great  Influ- 
ence on  our  foreign  policy.     In  a  dozen 
key  races  across  the  country  the  decisions 
of  the  voters  may  well  turn  on  which 
foreign  policy  proposals  of  the  two  can- 
didates they   prefer.     Congress   plays   a 
very  significant  dual  role  in  foreign  pol- 
icy— one   of   interpreting    the    rationale 
of  foreign  policy  to  its  constituencies  and 
one  of  translating  popular  sentiment  to 


the  executive  branch.  An  effective  and 
viable  foreign  policy  requires  a  constant 
interplay  between  what  tJie  experts  pro- 
pose  and  what  the  American  people 
speaking  through  Congress  are  willing 
to  support. 

In  addition  to  Its  role  as  the  medium 
for  the  expression  of  jxipular  sentiment 
on  foreign  policy,  congressional   review 
assures  the  democratic  process  in  foreign 
policy    making      The    rigid    attitude    of 
strict  Presidential   supremacy    bespeak.s 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  democratic  process 
it  assumes  that  the  President  will  alway.s 
make  the  right  decision  and  that  Pre.si- 
dential  Judgment  l.s  Inherently  superior 
to  congressional  judgment.     If' we  do  not 
accept  this  logic  In  domestic  matter.v- 
and  Indeed  we  do  not — then  why  should 
it  be  true  in  foreign  matters'?     Let  me 
remind  you  that  to  increase  the  scope  of 
Pre.sidentlal  discretion  In  foreign  policy 
is  not  to  Increase  the  depth  of  Presiden- 
tial   wi.sdom   or   perception.     'Whatever 
may  be  wrong  with  our  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  corrected  by  the  simple  e.x- 
pedlent  of  vesting   more   power  in   the 
President. 

My  friends,  whatever  "powers"  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  need  to 
Influence  foreign  policy  today  are  clearly 
within  our  reach.  The  Congress— and 
especially  the  House— should  assume 
greater  control  over  foreign  policy.  I^-t 
us  review  each  foreign  aid  appropriation 
with  an  eye  for  tangible  and  intangible 
results  as  well  as  for  economy;  let  u.s 
make  trade  ixjllcy  with  a  view  to  world 
as  well  as  domestic  markets;  let  us  con- 
duct each  hearing  with  the  dual  puriw.se 
of  evaluation  and  education— only  then 
can  we  make  reasoned  Judgments  and 
sound  criticisms.  And  when  we  criticize 
let  each  of  us  be  willing  to  propose  a  pos- 
sible altematlve^-for  if  you  believe,  as 
I  do.  that  this  body  has  a  genuine  nile 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility that  such  a  role  Implies. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTONl. 

CONGRESSMAN  HOBTON  CALLS  FOR 
CONGRE.SSIONAL  INmATTVI 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  In  expressing  ir.y 
deep  and  urgent  concern  for  the  dimin- 
ishing role  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  in 
the  making  of  foreign  policy  decisions. 
This  is  not  the  flrst  time  I  have  taken 
the  floor  to  urge  a  forthright  and  con- 
tinuing role  for  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  In  shaping  the  di- 
rection and  extent  of  our  policies  and 
commitments  abroad,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last. 

The  United  States  Ls  party  to  Intricate 
economic,  social,  and  military  ties  with 
nearly  every  nation  on  earth.  Every 
aspect  of  these  relationships — from  food 
shipments  to  India  to  the  four-power 
agreement  governing  Berlin  and  to  the 
Involvement  of  our  forces  and  aid  pro- 
grams in  southeast  Asia— is  carried  out 
by  Federal  agencies  which  look  to  the 
Congress  for  their  power,  their  funds. 
their   personnel,   and    their   equipment. 


Every  tool  that  Is  used  to  carry  out  U.S. 
foreign  relations  is  forged  in  the  com- 
mitteerooms  of  Congress.    Commonsense 
dictates  that  in  forging  these  tools.  Con- 
gress should  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  how  and  where  they  will  be  used. 
While  we  in  the  House  have  utilized  every 
a\enue  of  Information  and  opinion  to 
enhance  our   imderstanding  of  foreign 
policy  goals,  our  role  in  the  actual  guid- 
ance and  formulation  of  policy  has  con- 
sistently   diminished    in    recent    years. 
This  is  true  partially  because  those  in 
the  executive  branch  who  are  responsible 
for   carrying    out    foreign    policy    have 
chosen  not  to  "talk  turkey"  on  policy 
questions  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people.      Too    many    times,    committee 
hearings  on  foreign  aid.  on  Vietnam,  on 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  on  the  U.N. 
have  served  as  mere  forums  for  admin- 
istration spokesmen   seeking  to  justify 
present  policies.     Full  and  free  discus- 
sions of  alternatives  or  variations  in  pol- 
icy are  Infrequent.     Often,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  wisdom  of  adopting  al- 
ternative goals  or  methods,  these  spokes- 
men dampen  the  opportimity  for  frank 
discussion  with  vague,  if  factual  answers. 
With  tills  attitude  on  the  part  of  many 
In  the  executive,  disturbing  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  foreign  policy  roles  of 
Congress  and  the  people.    An  immediate 
re.siilt  of  the  absence  of  frank  foreign 
policy  discussions  in  Congress  has  been  a 
rerouting  of  public  expressions  on  for- 
eign affairs,  often  into  less  sophisticated 
channels.     Having  made  it  difficult  for 
the  people's  views  on  ix)licy  to  be  ade- 
quately considered  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
administration     has     encouraged     the 
transfer   of    this    public    expression    to 
placards  in  the  streets  and  to  other  in- 
direct avenues. 

Another  result  of  the  overly  defensive 
attitude  of  policymakers — toward  what 
may  indeed  be  sound  foreign  policy — has 
been  an  unhealthy  crystallization  of 
opinion  on  foreign  policy.  Because  the 
State  Department  has  been  too  quick  to 
defend  its  decisions  against  suggestions 
for  change,  many  people  presume  that 
the  Department  has  something  to  hide. 
that  we  are  not  being  told  everything,  or 
that  there  are  inherent  wrongs  in  our 
foreign  activities.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  administration  has  been  dis- 
honest with  Congress  or  the  people  on 
these  crucial  issues,  and  I  believe  their 
defense  of  policy  is  undertaken  in  com- 
plete sincerity.  Nevertheless,  the  over- 
emphasis on  justifying  present  opera- 
tions to  the  point  of  dampening  frank 
and  open  conpressinnal  discussion  has 
encouraged  thase  who  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the.se  operations  to  defend  their  views 
just  as  quickly,  and  in  some  cases  dog- 
matically. 

This  unhealthy  "credibility  gap"  on 
foreign  policy  can  be  solved  If  the  peo- 
ple's doubus  and  fears  are  given  full  and 
fair  airing  at  the  highest  level  of  Gov- 
pmment— not  just  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  streets.  "We  in  Congress  who 
have  labored  to  achieve  frequent  and 
complete  discussions  of  these  issues  must 
redouble  our  efforts.  We  must  not  allow 
'-^he  executive  to  look  upon  this  effort  as 
an  attempt  to  undermine  present  policy. 


On  the  contrary,  we  would  be  attempting 
only  to  improve  or  siistaln  executive 
policy  by  weighing  it  carefully  and  fairly 
against  the  views  of  the  people  and  their 
Representatives — ^as  dictated  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  democratic  system. 

On  many  occasions,   I  have   offered 
resolutions  in  Congress  designed  to  in- 
fluence   the    direction    of    U.S.    policy 
abroad.    I    have    urged    a    permanent 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  United  Na- 
tions.   I  have  chided   the   administra- 
tion for  its  lack  of  initiative  and  new 
direction  in  the  Atlantic  alliance;  I  have 
urged  policies  which  would   encourage 
free  societies  In  Communist  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; I  have  urged  policies  which  would 
deny  aid  or  economic  benefit  to  nations 
which  help  our  foes  In  combat.    All  of 
these  policy  goals  have  come  from  the 
American  people.    Some  of  them  fit  weU 
into  the  overall  structure  of  our  foreign 
relationships,  some  may  not,  but  all  of 
them  deserve  open  and  frank  discussion 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the 
policymaking  branches  of  the  executive. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  role  of 
Congress    in    foreign    affairs    must    be 
strengthened  and  broadened.    It  is  Con- 
gress which  provides  our  Government 
with  the  tools  for  carrying  out  foreign 
policy  and  it  is  Congress  which  expresses 
the  will  of  the  American  people  on  all 
Federal    matters.      Thus,    the    rightful 
place  for  public  exchanges  of  opinion 
on  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day 
Is  here.    Every  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  every  member  of  the  executive 
must  work  to  achieve  this  goal,  for  all  of 
us,   regardless  of  our   views   on   policy 
particulars,  have  in  mind  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  role  in  the  world. 

Every  day,  the  many  shades  of  interests 
and  opinion  on  domestic  issues  are 
blended  into  workable  and  effective  pro- 
grams by  Congress.  The  same  process 
of  discussion  and  blending  must  take 
place  with  regard  to  foreign  policy  is- 
sues, if  Americans  are  to  continue  in 
trusting  and  supporting  the  actions  of 
their  Government,  and  if  Americans  are 
to  retain  their  traditional  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  THIS  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Martin]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
this  time  because  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  security  of  this  Nation.  The 
safeguard  of  our  freedoms  for  190  glo- 
rious years  has  been  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  document  described 
as  "the  greatest  Instrument  of  freedom 
ever  produced  by  man."  Our  Founding 
Fathers,  divinely  inspired,  brought  forth 
an  instrument  which  changed  the  course 
of  history  and  established  upon  this  earth 
a  new  concept  of  man's  relationship  to 
government.  In  their  farseeing  wisdom 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
the  basic  principles  of  the  separation  of 
powers  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  mon- 


arch, a  dictator,  or  any  small  band  of 
power-mad  zealots  to  seize  control  of  the 
government  established  of,  for,  and  by 
the  people. 

There  have  been  contests  during  these 
190  years  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  upset  this  balance 
of  power,  but  heretofore  neither  execu- 
tive nor  Congress,  nor  the  judiciary  has 
been  able  to  force  its  will  upon  the  other 
bodies.    Now  this  is  not  true. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  of  Congress 
have  been  steadily  eroded  by  a  Supreme 
Court  which  far  exceeded  its  constitu- 
tional functions  and  by  an  executive 
branch  which  seems  to  hold  in  disdain 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  Congress. 
This  steady  encroachment  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  has  reached  a  climax 
imder  the  present  administration 
through  the  manipulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  more  particularly  by  Harold 
Howe  n,  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Making  no  pretense  that  it  is  his  deter- 
mination to  use  the  power  of  his  office 
and  the  support  of  the  President  to  force 
his  social  philosophy  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  Harold  Howe  has  pressed 
down  upon  the  brow  of  the  South  a 
crown  of  thorns  as  cruel  and  as  torturous 
as  that  pressed  upon  the  head  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  when  they  crucified 
Him  on  the  cross. 

The  school  guidelines  engineered  and 
put  into  action  by  Harold  Howe  are 
wreaking  havoc  among  the  schools  of  my 
beloved  State  of  Alabamia  and  other 
States  of  the  South.  'While  we  are  his 
victims  today,  I  warn  my  colleagues  that 
should  he  succeed  in  his  effort,  the  long 
dreaded  federalization  of  schools  in 
America  will  be  consummated  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Harold  Howe  seeks 
to  assume  authority  over  every  local 
school  board  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  a  rec- 
ognized fact  that  the  high  standard  of 
education  attained  in  America  for  more 
children  of  every  race,  color,  and  eco- 
nomic condition  than  in  any  other  place 
has  been  the  result  of  local  control  of 
the  schools.  Who  knows  better  what  is 
the  best  education  for  their  children  than 
the  mothers,  fathers,  neighbors,  and 
local  officials  of  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  across  the  land?  There  is  no 
more  dedicated  group  of  public  officials 
at  any  level  of  government  than  mem- 
bers of  local  school  boards.  They  serve 
in  most  instances  without  compensation, 
often  at  great  personal  sacrifices,  with 
long#hours  of  toil  to  raise  money  to  buUd 
schools,  hire  the  best  teachers  available, 
and  approve  currlculums  which  will  best 
prepare  the  children  of  their  conununity 
to  go  into  the  world. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rather  trust 
the  destiny  of  my  children — and  I  have 
three,  the  oldest  just  starting  in  the  first 
grade — to  the  dedicated  service  of  local 
school  board  officials  than  to  the  social 
philosophy  of  Harold  Howe. 

You  who  do  not  live  in  the  South  and 
have  not  yet  experienced  his  hea\'y- 
handed  autocracy  cannot  appreciate  the 
damage  he  is  doing  to  education.  In 
Alabama  our  local  school  boards  and  our 
good   people   have   been   bending   every 
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possible  effort  to  Improve  the  standard 
of  education  for  every  boy  and  girl  In 
our  State  We  have  been  endeavoring 
to  build  schools,  to  add  new  classr(X)ms, 
to  increase  our  teaching  staffs,  and  al- 
though *e  are  not  as  wealthy  as  some  of 
our  sister  States,  we  have  been  makinR 
progress  Now  comes  Harold  Howe  with 
orders  to  realign  our  school  boimdaries 
reassign  students  upon  the  basis  of  race 
even  If  it  means  closLng  badly  needed 
achools  and  firing  highly  qualified  teach- 
ers 

I  say  that  Is  wrong.  Mr  Speaker  I 
say  that  anything  that  hurts  the  educa- 
tion of  a  single  boy  or  girl  In  Alabama  or 
In  any  other  State  Is  a  criminal  act 
against  the  youth  of  the  Nation 

Harold  Howe  was  never  given  this  au- 
thority by  Congress  In  fact,  he  has  far 
exceeded  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
In  his  ruthlessness  to  Impose  his  will 
upon  the  States  and  the  local  school 
boards  he  has  arrogantly  Ignored  the 
will  of  Congress  and  Instituted  his  own 
will  over  the  people  of  the  United  States 
By  these  acts  he  has  forfeited  the  right 
to  hold  public  office  He  Is  a  constant 
danger  to  the  orderly  prfxess  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  and  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  people 

Mr  Speakfr,  I  have  been  trying  to 
arouse  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
the  danger  of  Harold  Howe's  guld'?llnes 
for  many  months  On  April  5  of  this 
year  I  wired  to  the  superintendents  of 
local  school  systems  In  my  State  through 
Alabama  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr  Austin  Meadows,  the  follow- 
ing telegram 

This  !s  ti.r  oSer  my  aaslstAnce  to  Alabairm 
Superintendents  of  Education  In  their  op- 
poeltton  to  the  Federal  Guidelines  I  would 
appreciate  your  sending  me  such  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  prenent  school  situation 
and  how  these  Guidelines  will  affect  our 
system  This  will  be  most  helpful  in  our 
opposition  to  these  unjust  proposals  1 
think  that  the  entire  Alabama  delegation 
should  request  a  meeting  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  your  presence 
at  such  a  meeting  would  add  support  to 
our  cause  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  if 
you  can  be  with  us  and  let  us  know  what 
date  will   at  in  with  your  schedule. 

Subsequent  to  sending  this  wire  I  wrote 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asking  him  to  rescind  these  guidelines — 

Because  they  are  Illegal  and  will  destroy 
the  slncer-  and  orderly  efforts  which  are 
being  made  by  the  officials  and  people  of 
Alabama  to  comply  with  the  law  T7>e  en- 
forcement of  such  unreasonable  and  unfair 
Aamands  threatens  the  education  of  all  Ala- 
bama schot)!  children  including  the  children 
of  the  poor 

At  the  same  time  my  fellow  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  from  Alabama 
and  I  met  with  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Harold  Howe  11  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  resisonable  and  fair  compromise  on 
the  guidelines  We  spent  2  hours  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  we 
were  tmable  to  shake  his  determination 
to  demand  imquestlonable  obedience  to 
hlfl  edicts  by  Alabama  State  ofllcials  and 
local  school  boards  He  threatened  to 
withhold  all  school  money  from  any 
Alabama  school  district  which  would  not 


comply  with  the  demands  of  his  guide- 
lines In  the  entire  2  hours  I  sp^^nl  in 
his  office  I  saw  nothing  in  the  Office  of 
Education  which  dealt  with  education 
Even  when  I  requested  some  evidence  of 
activities  in  behalf  of  improved  educa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  would  nut  pro- 
duce It  The  entire  effort  of  the  Office 
of  Education  seemed  to  me  at  that  time 
to  be  to  enforce  its  own  ideas  of  socitil 
reform 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Eklucation  in  April  that  the  people  of  our 
State  were  making  every  reasonable  and 
fair  effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  and 
all  we  asked  was  that  we  be  allowed  to 
meet  the  requirements  so  as  not  to  hurt 
our  schools  or  result  in  a  lowering  of  ed- 
ucational standards  for  our  children,  es- 
pecially our  poor  children.  His  only 
reply  seemed  to  be  that  total  compliance 
with  the  guidelines  must  be  brought 
about  immediately  even  if  it  meant  clos- 
ing good  schools  and  overcrowding  ex- 
isting facilities 

Through  April.  May.  and  June  I  urged 
this  Congress  to  stop  this  power-grab 
and  disregard  of  Congress  Intent  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  company 
With  other  Members  of  Congress  from 
all  the  Southern  States  we  met  again  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  point 
out  the  recklessness  of  his  actions.  Ail 
to  no  avail.  Harold  Howe  has  set  him- 
self above  Congress.  He  has  assumed 
the  position  that  he  and  he  alone  is  the 
law.  and  that  he  and  he  alone  is  the  sole 
interpreter  of  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  Speaker.  If  this  Republic  Is  to  be 
secure  we  dare  not  allow  a  hireling  to 
exert  such  autocratic  disdain  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  We  must  take  action 
now  to  rescind  these  vicious.  Illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  school  guidelines  as 
well  as  the  other  guidelines  Imposed  on 
the  schools  and  hospitals  of  our  country. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  In  conjunction 
With  other  Members  of  this  body  to  pre- 
vent any  agency  or  division  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive from  exceeding  its  authority  I 
urge  every  Member  of  this  House  who  is 
concerned  with  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  and  with  proper  respon- 
sibilities of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  this  bill  H  R  17764.  This  should 
and  must  be  done  before  this  Congress 
adjourns  or  we  face  the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  public  school  system 

In  the  meantime  this  Congress  should 
demand  that  the  President  remove  from 
office  Immediately  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe  II.  To 
do  less  reflects  upon  the  strength  and 
determination  of  this  legislative  body 
I  hope  I  will  have  your  full  support  of 
these  vatal  moves  m  this  critical  hour 
for  this  Nation 


AIR  POLLUTION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
AND  NATURAL  OAS  AS  SUBSTI- 
TUTE  FVEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  Kcpfirman! 
Ls  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  or. 
October  4.  1966.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission held  a  hearing  In  connection  with 
an  application  for  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  allow  Con- 
solidated Edison  In  New  York  City  to 
obtain  additional  natural  gas  for  fuel 
purposes  In  New  York  City 

My  concern  with  this  question  was 
based  upon  the  need  for  an  all-out  ii.s- 
sault  on  the  air  pollution  problem  In  the 
city,  and  especially  In  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  and  that  part  of  it  which 
I  represent 

The  problem  of  air  pollution,  of  course, 
Is  not  confined  to  this  core  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  It  Is  for  that  rea,'s)n 
that  my  statement  at  this  hearing,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  FPC's  Examiner. 
Francis  L.  Hall,  is  brought  before  my  col- 
leagues for  their  perusal. 

The  statement  follows,  along  with  per- 
tinent material  I  submitted  with  .iiy 
statement: 

Mr  Examiner  Francis  Hail,  gentlemen  on 
December  15.  1965,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
asked  his  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution  to 
study  the  problem  of  air  pollution  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive report  with  recommendations  for 
adequate,  corrective  measures. 

The  purpose  of  the  Task  Force  was  to  mike 
a  fundamental  analysis  and  to  arrive  at 
fundamental  approaches 

On  May  10,  1966.  the  Task  Force,  headed 
by  Us  Chairman,  Norman  Cousins,  reported 
to  the  Mayor.  The  report  of  the  Task  Force, 
entitled,  "Freedom  to  Breathe."  is  a  neces- 
sary document  with  which  ail  New  Yorkers 
and  others  should  be  concerned  While  the 
aim  of  the  Task  Force  has  been  not  jus; 
to  ftnd  short-term  answers,  but  to  define 
and  pursue  the  basic  elements  of  a  compre- 
hensive, effective  and  long-lasting  progrrim. 
It  deals  with  the  Immediate  problems  i>re- 
sented  by  the  greatest  single  source  of  air 
px>llutlon  in  New  Tork  City:  Consolld.ited 
Edison 

The  Task  Force  states 

"Consolidated  Edison  has  figured  promi- 
nently In  the  deliberations  of  the  Task  K.rce 
for  a  sUnple  reason  It  Is  the  largest  si:;g'.e 
producer  of  foul  air  in  the  City  of  New  York 

"Con  Ed  last  year  burned  more  than  ten 
bUllon  pounds  of  bituminous  coal  inside  the 
City  limits  of  New  York.  Tills  represented 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  the  soft  coal 
burned  in  New  York  City  Coal  burning  pro- 
duces smoke,  soot,  and  grime:  it  also  pro- 
duces sulfur  dioxide,  sulfur  trioxide,  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  all  of  which  are  irritating 
to  human  tissue. 

"In  1966.  coal  accounted  for  atKJUt  40  per- 
cent of  Con  Ed's  total  combustion  of  fuels. 

"In  1965.  Con  Ed  also  burned  some  800  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  oil.  Fuel  oil  produces 
considerably  less  smoke  than  coal,  bm  It 
generally  produces  more  sulfur  dioxide  and 
sulfur  trioxide. 

"In  1965.  oil  represented  39  percent  of  Con 
Ed's  total  combustion  Inside  the  City  llmiu 

'Nineteen  percent  of  Con  Ed's  electricity 
last  year  was  generated  by  the  burning  of 
natural  gas,  which  contains  no  sulfur  and 
produces  no  soot. 

"The  approximate  remaining  2  percent  of 
CA'jn  Ed'i  total  combustion  was  generated  by 
nuclear  (xjwer  at  Indian  Point,  outside  the 
City  '• 

Con  Ed  is  aware  that  it  Is  polluting  New 
York's  air  But  as  the  Mayor's  Task  Fi>rc( 
points  out.  the  central  fact  remaln.s  that 
Consolidated  Edison  today  lacks  su!*; 'ler.: 
reserve  power-generated  capacity  In  the: 
words.  Con  Ed  Is  not  In  a  position  to  shut 
down  individual  lostallationji  long  enough  to 


:nake  extensive  Improvements,  or  to  Install 

.r.ew  equipment. 

The  Task  Force's  succinct  statement  which 
follows  recognizes  that  Con  Ed  therefore 
poses  two  major  problems  for  the  City  oX 
Sew  York: 

•The  first  has  to  do  with  llnUted  ability 
w  meet  peak-power  demands,  carrying  with 
It  the  danger  of  overloading  and  consequent 
power  failure.  The  second  has  to  do  with 
present  Inability  to  control  the  pollutants 
Being  pumped  Into  the  air" 

And  the  issue  squarely  set  forth  by  the 
Bepcjrt  is: 

•How  l3  It  possible  to  increase  generating 
caparlty  to  meet  New  York's  splrallng  power 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time.  up>date  existing 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time,  use  fuels 
in  a  way  that  will  reduce  all  p>ollutants?" 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  in  question  to- 
day It  Is  a  fact  that  residual  fuel  oil  pro- 
duces the  greatest  quantity  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  sulfur  trioxide  emissions.  It  Is  also  a 
fact  that  natural  gas  used  as  a  substitute  for 
residual  fuel  ol!.  or  other  fuel  icoal)  is  clean- 
er and  therefore  produces  the  least  amount 
of  air  pollution. 

The  U.S  Federal  Power  Commission  issued 
an  order  on  March  1,  1966.  which  granted  a 
temporary  certlf.cate  of  public  convenience 
ind  necessity  pursuant  to  an  application  in 
Docket  No.  CP65  181  filed  by  Transcontinen- 
tal Gas  Pipeline  Corporation  (hereinafter 
Transco).  pursuant  to  Section  7(c)  of  the 
N'atunil  Gas  Act. 

In  other  words,  the  FPC  temporary  ap- 
proval allowed  an  additional  55.000  Mcf  per 
day  to  be  supplied  to  Consolidated  Edison 
under  Transco's  CD  3  rate  schedule,  thereby 
bringing  Con  Eds  natural  gas  slightly  above 
25  percent  of  Con  Ekl's  total  supply  of  fuels. 
The  9th  and  11th  short-term  recommenda- 
'dons  of  the  Task  Force's  report  In  Chapter  9 
concerning  Consolidated  Edison  state: 

"9  By  way  of  further  increasing  Its  reserve 
capacity.  Con  Ed  should  apply  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  authorization  to  build 
up  Its  use  of  natural  gas  to  30  percent  of  its 
total  fuel  use.  ...  ll.  Con  Ed  should  begin 
now  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  substitute  use 
^'.  natural  gas  and  distillate  fuel  oil  for  coal 
ind  residual  oil  In  the  event  of  an  air  pol- 
',:tlon  emergency  episode." 
Transco's  application  for  temporary  au- 
:norlzaUon  was  opposed  by  the  Commission's 
itaff  and  by  Fuels  Research  Council,  Inc., 
.Vatlonal  Coal  Association  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Transco's  appUca- 
'Jon  was  supported  by  Con  Ed  and  the  City 
nfNew  York  On  May  18.  1966.  Mayor  John 
V  Lindsay,  my  predecessor  in  the  17th  Con- 
gressional District,  and  one  who  has  long 
been  a  hard-flghtlng  enemy  of  air  pollution, 
innounced  that  Con  Ed  had  entered  Into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Mayor  Undsay  and  the  City  of  New  York 
support  Con  Ed's  application  to  the  PPC  for 
luthorlzatlon  to  bring  additional  natural  gas 
to  New  York  City  not  only  because  the  City 
o:  New  York  agreed  to  support  Con  Ed  In  Its 
ippilcation  pursuant  to  the  Memorandum  of 
Cnderstandlng.  but  because  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  the  air  pollution  dUemna  with 
Which  New  York  Is  presently  faced  are  Im- 
lanenr 

On  March  29.  1966.  I  expressed  my  concern 
'Aat  the  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
W  display  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  Its 
Sew  York  City  air  pollution  problems.  See 
CcNGxtssioNAi,  RicoRD  Of  April  19,  1966  at 
»«M  8482-8483  After  extensive  hearings, 
-f  PPC  on  March  1.  1966.  granted  temporary 
^!:e-year  authorlzaUon  to  Con  Ed  beginning 
*?ni  1,  1966,  but  stated  that,  "The  deter- 
~naticn  to  Issue  the  temporary  (authoriza- 
-Jiti  h,is  In  no  way  been  Influenced  by  the 
^'  PoiluUon  Issue  raised  by  the  City  of  New 
::rkand  Con  Ed." 
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The  basla  on  which  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission BUt«d  that  they  temporarily  author- 
ized the  natural  gaa  U  unfortunate.  Here  is 
one  case  where  Con«olldated  Edison  which 
la  normaUy  charged  with  contributing  to  air 
polluUon,  u  attempting  to  take  steps  to 
lessen  it.  and  yet  the  Federal  Government 
has  chosen  to  discount  this  factor  in  making 
Its  determination. 

I  was  happy  to  receive  a  letter  on  April  14 

^rlfjJ*^  ^  ^^^-  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  expressing  as- 
surance that  It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 

oJ^,  J.n*  ^f^*'  *°  ^^^  "8*»<^ly  t»^e  problem 
of  ah-  poUutlon  in  New  York  City.  Mr  White 
further  assured  me  that  when  the  case  comes 
before  the  Commission  full  consideration  will 
Y^rk  rn.^  evidence  on  the  question  of  New 
York  City's  air  poUutlon. 

flnd"'''^?  ?■'  l^  P?"""°'^  1«  '^°t  difficult  to 
H8^"«?^  .T'^,^'"*'^  ^^P°"'  ^°'-  example, 

Sumn^  "°'"'''  "^  ""'^  ^°'''  ^"y- 

••New  York  City's  eleven  Municipal  refuse- 
disposal  stations.  feiube 

ecte?^''  York  City's  Housing  Authority  proj- 
omt^Xlngr^^  '''"■*'"*'°*  ^°"^«  -'^ 

•'n?n''^^'"^**'y  ^^-^^  P'''^'»te  residences. 
InsiSe  tJe  Sfty"*''  P^^^^'K^'^^^tlng  staUons 

turi'^^cPI^f^*^'^  ^-^^  Industrial  manufac- 
turing establlsliments. 

.i^??"""*"^  ^^  construction  dust. 
Ordinary  street  dirt, 

re^T^T^'^''  ^'•°°°  1-c^ooms  and 
bultsTnTtTucS"  '■'°°'°°°  -^-°b"es, 
t.nvfi^"'*V°'^  '"'^  approximately   400,000 

?tNewYorl*'','^^.°P*'*"°'"  °'  J«  «i«i-a« 
at  New  York  airports  each  year 

Approximately    26,000    steamship    opera- 
tions In  New  York,  opera 
"PoUutlon  by  air  invasion,  dirty  air  drifts 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away  esp^la  [y  f rom 

fro^^J  "^^H  ■^^"^y'  ^"*^  »t«  r^laSvely  unco^ 
tr^Ued    industrial    complexes    and    inclner- 

arfV^/'iJ^t  ^""^  metropolitan  complexes 
are  faced  with  similar  sources  of  air  poim- 
tlon.  '^ 

A  good  deal  has  been  learned  in  recent 
years  about  air  poUutlon;  Its  damaging  effects 
and  how  to  control  it.  ^  enects 

Yet.  despite  the  tremendous  growth  of 
urban  areas  in  the  TwenUeth  Century,  no 
Federal  program  In  the  field  of  air  pollution 
was  begun  untU  1955.  under  the  Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Pn^i^/'V^  °^^^^^^  year,  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  84-159.  authorizing  the  Su,|eon 
General,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
begin  a  research  and  technical  a£sistanc» 
program  to  combat  air  poUutlon.  The  Sur- 
geon General  was  also  authorized  to  encour- 
age cooperaUon  among  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  to  disseminate  Information  relTtlnK 
to  air  pollution  surveys  and  activities  This 
early  program  did  not,  however,  grant  to  the 
burgeon  General  or  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
any  powers  of  control  or  regulation. 

Although  the  Surgeon  General  was  subse- 
quently authorized  In  i960  (Public  Law  8&- 
493)  to  study  the  problem  of  motor  vehicle 
exhaust  pollution,  Federal  action  languished 
in  this  field  untU  the  First  Session  of  the 
88th  Congress.  At  that  time.  Senator  Ribi- 
coiT  of  Connecticut  and  Representative  Rob- 
erta of  Alabama,  supported  by  several  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  sponsored  the  bill  that 
became  the  Clean  Air  Act  when  signed  Into 
law  on  December  17,  1963.  (Public  Law  88- 
206 ) . 

The  Clean  Air  Act  authorized  research 
and  a  national  program  to  develop  new  con- 
trol  techniques  and   to  train  personnel  to 


administer    and    run    air    poUutlon    control 
agencies. 

As  passed,  however,  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
limited  In  scope.  Almost  Immediately  im- 
provements were  proposed.  The  result  of 
these  proposals  was  a  series  of  amendments, 
passed  by  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Johnson  on 
October  20.  1965.  These  measures  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Hefilth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
authority  to  control  air  pollution  from  new 
motor  vehicles  and  to  investigate  and  seek 
to  prevent  new  sources  of  air  pollution  from 
coming  Into  being.  They  also  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  take  action  to  abate  air  pollu- 
tion which  originates  in  the  United  States 
and  which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  in  neighboring  countries  and  to 
construct,  staff,  and  equip  facilities  to  carry 
out  these  added  responsibilities  under  the 
amended  Clean  Air  Act.  (Public  Law  89- 
272). 

Introduced  as  S.  306  by  Senator  Mxtskie 
and  others  and  by  several  members  in  the 
House,  these  amendments  initiated  positive 
Federal  action  in  reducing  some  actual  pollu- 
tion, where  the  earlier  bill  had  approached 
the  problem  only  theoretically.  Still  no  sig- 
nificant effort  was  made,  however,  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  created  by  private  sources 
or  by  municipal  and  State  agencies:  these 
latter  two  provinces  were  left  to  the  domain 
of  the  States. 

Under  the  auspices  of  these  early  Federal 
activities,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  conducted  continuing 
studies  of  the  problem  of  air  pollution,  and 
their  findings  as  a  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  pointed  out  new  directions  for 
intensified  Federal  activities. 

In  June.  1965.  for  example,  the  HEW  re- 
port (Senate  document  No.  42 — June.  1965) 
discussing  automotive  air  pollution  revealed 
that  vehicle  operation  xmder  low  tempera- 
ture and  at  high  altitudes  tends  to  Increase 
exhaust  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide. 
Naturally,  these  factors  tend  to  Intensify  the 
hydrocarbon-exhaust  problems  and  dangers 
discussed  above.  It  was  this  report  by  HEW 
that  led  Senator  Mcskie  to  sp)onsor  new 
.imendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  deal 
more  extensively  and  thoroughly  with  the 
problem  of  automotive  exhaust.'  This  new 
legislation  is  currently  (September.  1966) 
pending  before  Senator  Muskie's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

That  more  positive  action  toward  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  pollution  Is  needed  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that,  as  of  the  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  In  1963.  only  34  local  con- 
trol programs  had  annual  budgets  exceeding 
S25.000  although  308  urban  places  were  then 
deemed  to  be  suffering  from  major  air  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Moreover,  as  many  as  51  of  these  local 
agencies  tried  in  1963  to  function  on  less 
than  $10,000  per  year.  (Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Staff  Report,  September.  1963). 

As  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  Water  and 
Air  Pollution  reported  to  the  full  Public 
Worlcs  Committee,  there  is  a  strong  need 
for  uniformity  in  the  legal  controls  of  air 
pollution  throughout  the  country.  The 
futility  of  controlling  the  quality  of  indus- 
trial byproducts  and  of  regulating  air  pollu- 
tion in  one  locality  when  a  neighboring  com- 
munity is  administering  less  stringent  stand- 
ards Is  clear. 

In  1963,  the  Muskle  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  legislation  of  national  minimum 
standards  for  automobile  exhaust  gases.  The 
1965  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  took 
steps  toward  that  goal,  but  only  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  stiandards  for  new  automo- 
biles, while  the  regulation  of  older  models, 
which  are  most  in  need  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol  devices,   was   bypassed. 
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In  this  connection  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  jf  HEW  ro  {Lsk  him  to  set 
•Imllar  standards  to  control  emlsslona  from 
dlesel-powered  engine*  as  presently  exist  for 
the  manvifacture  and  Importation  of  new  gas- 
powered  cars  and  which  have  application  to 
the  1968  model  year  In  my  letter  of  St-p- 
temher  1.  196fl.  to  Secretary  Gardner  I  fur- 
ther stated 

"With  the  Increasing  number  of  passengers 
traveling  by  hus  and  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  ma>rlals  transported  by  truck. 
dlesel-powered  vehicles,  which  are  among  the 
worst  polluters  of  our  urban  atmosphere, 
continue  to  e.xpel  more  and  more  noxious 
fumes  and  smoke  into  the  air  The  failure 
to  include  this  Irritating  source  of  pollution 
under  the  control  of  standards  comparable  to 
those  you  have  already  eetabllshed  for  ga*o- 
Ilne-powered  vehicles  can  no  longer  be  sus- 
tained "  ■  See  CoNGax88ioN.\L  Rbcord  of  Sept. 
22.    1966  at  p    23717  I 

On  September  22.  1966.  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  reply  from  Wilbur  J  C<jhen  Under 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
In  which  he  stated 

"DiAR  M«  KrpfTERMAN  We  concur  com- 
pletely In  the  opinions  expressed  In  your  Au- 
guaz  31  letter  to  Secretary  Oardner  regard- 
ing the  offenslvenesB  ")f  emissions  from  dlesel- 
powered  motor  vehicles  A  1957  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion found  that  smoke  and  ixlor  from  dlesels 
are  the  preponderant  causea  of  citizens'  air 
pollution  complaints— even  though  dlesel 
vehicles  represent  only  0  4  percent  of  the 
total  vehicles  registered  in  the  United  States 
for   street   and    highway   operation  " 

At  present,  the  Federal  Oovernment  spon- 
sors several  small  scale  activities  being  co- 
ordinated through  the  Division  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion of  the  HEW  such  as  education  of  the 
public  on  air  pollution  problems  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior also  maintain  small  facilities  for  re- 
search but  these  offices  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  solution  of  local,  specific  problems 
of  limited  scope. 

The  varioua  states  also  maintain  sL-  pollu- 
tion offices,  but  the  variance  among  these 
disparate  agencies  Is  so  great  as  to  render 
meaningful  coordination  of  existing  efforts 
virtually  useless  In  teravs  of  establishing  na- 
tional uniformity. 

Although  there  are  several  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  moat  appear  to  fall  to  attack  the 
central  problems  of  air  pollution  With  the 
exception  of  3  560  Introduced  by  Senator 
McsKic  and  others,  the  present  bills  deal 
either  with  very  limited  aspects  of  the  overall 
problem  or  have  received  unfavorable  re- 
ports from  the  executive  agencies  under 
whose  Jurisdiction  their  implementation 
might  fall 

Senator  Douglas'  Bill  i  S  3400 1  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  calls  for  a  research 
*nd  development  program  with  regard  to 
soUd-w&ste  disposal  as  related  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Junked  automobiles  This  legisla- 
tion would  deal  only  with  the  narrow  prob- 
lem of  one  type  of  solid-waste  dlsp<«al  and 
does  not  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problenj 
of  Industrial  waste  on  a  more  comprehensive 
scale 

Similarly.  S  2940.  proposed  by  Senator 
Nttjs«v>.v  of  Wisconsin,  would  reorganize  and 
centralize  Federal  activities  in  the  field  of 
waste  management,  but  the  coordination  of 
research  programs  It  seeks  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  the  Clean  .^Jr 
Act.  and  the  Solid-Waste  Disposal  .^ct  has 
been  rejected  as  unsound  In  method  by  all 
executive  agencies  which  submitted  reports 
to  the  Muskle  Sub<-ommllte«  (Reports  at 
HBW.  Interior  Budget  Bureau  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — Summarized  In 
Caaendar  of  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
May  1^6. 


As  this  Session  nears  an  end.  the  two  bills 
which  may  have  some  chance  of  passing  the 
current  :iesslon  of  the  Congress  i89Ui-andi 
are  those  ofrered  by  Senator  Muskee,  with 
support  frcitn  several  colleagues.  Intrtxluced 
as  3  560.  the  more  Important  of  these  two 
Muskle  bills  is  designed  to  "provide  for  im- 
proved cooperation  by  Federal  agencies,  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution  from  Federal 
installations  and  facilities,  and  to  control 
automotive  vehicle  aJr  pollution."  This 
.imendment  was  largely  Inspired  by  the  HEW 
report  cited  above. 

The  other  Muskle  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senator's  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  la  S  3112  which,  with  Its 
House  counterpart.  HR  13199  Introduced  by 
Rep  STAOcna  of  West  Virginia,  would  pro- 
vide additional  grants  to  local  agencies  for 
maintaining  and  Improving  local  progi-ams 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  La  to  accept  the  fact  that 
we  need  immediate  and  far-reaching  pro- 
grama  to  control  and  retard  the  advance  of 
air  p>ollutlon. 

One  method  of  control,  suggested  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York,  Is  a  tripartite 
plan  In  which  the  main  provision  would  be 
a  tax  Incentive  offered  to  Industries  which 
voluntarily  take  measxires  reducing  their 
pollution  levels. 

The  other  facets  of  the  Rockefeller  pro- 
poBAls  are  mandatory  controls  of  Induatrlal 
pollution  and  the  Investment  of  deflnltlve 
authority  In  an  Air  Pollution  Commission. 
Such  a  conimlaslon  would  necessitate  a  care- 
ful amalgamation  of  the  now  semi-lnde- 
pendent  activities  of  the  agencies  listed 
above. 

In  this  regard  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  help  to  Industries  who 
wish  to  take  active  steps  to  reduce  air 
pollution. 

My  bill.  HR.  18005,  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  liberalize  the  tax 
treatment  accorded  facilities  for  air  pollution 
abatement  The  aim  of  the  bill  Is  to  en- 
courage Industry  to  act  promptly  to  build 
facilities  designed  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  by  providing  a  20  percent  tax 
credit  for  such  investments.  According  to 
H  R  18095.  the  facilities  could  be  paid  for  as 
they  are  built  or  financed  over  a  term  up 
to  five  years  Congressman  Ci.ARrNC«  J. 
BaowN.  Jr.  of  Ohio  has  been  a  leader  on  this 
question. 

At  present,  the  most  practical  organiza- 
tional approach  to  the  Immediate  problem 
of  air  pollution  might  be  to  work  through 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  curbing  effectively 
thoee  pollution  practices  for  which  we  have 
the  adequate  detection  and  control  technol- 
ogy and  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
additional  necessary  techniques  for  pollution 
abatement 

The  President's  Environmental  Pollution 
Panel  has  also  made  several  recommenda- 
tions for  research  that  merit  Immediate  con- 
sideration. Greater  knowledge  must,  for  ex- 
ample be  gleaned  about  the  effects  of 
excesses  of  lend  In  the  air  and  the  biological 
burdens  thereby  created,  with  an  eye  toward 
possible  regulation  of  all  noncombustlble 
additives  put  Into  automobile  fuel.  Simi- 
larly, the  effects  of  high  lead  contents  In  the 
air  up)on  vegetation  and  upon  the  foods 
grown  near  highways  must  be  more  thor- 
oughly understood. 

Other  programs  should  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately to  explore  the  effects  of  pesticides 
now  sprayed  into  the  air  and  carried  from 
agricultural  areas  to  neighboring  urban  cen- 
ters The  Inter-relaUonshlp  of  rural  and 
urban  air  masses  is  such  that  the  concerns 
of  the  farmer  and  the  urbanlte  Inevitably 
and  Inseparably  Intertwine 

All  of  thecM  suggestions  should  be  Imple- 
mented, but  the  emphasis  of  the  research 
programs  thus  sponsored  should  be  toward 
immediate    implemeatatlon    of    practices    to 


stem  further  exacerbation  of  the  problenis 
rather  than  simply  toward  long-term,  ttt- 
oretlcal  studies,  such  as  have  up  to  the  pres- 
ent lime  been  a  major  part  of  Federal  pr> 
grams. 

Where  Senator  Douglas'  bill  (S.  3400)  rec- 
ommended control  and  regulation  of  the  d'^- 
posal  of  Junked  automobiles,  for  example 
some  form  of  Incentive  might  prove  more 
effective  against  long-term  storage  of  Junked 
automobiles  and  the  disposal  problems  iha; 
are  created  by  large  volume  than  would  the 
forms  of  simple  restriction  proposed  lu  th* 
Douglas  bin. 

Under  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Clesr 
Air  Act,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorize; 
to  establish  standards  for  controlling  air  po;. 
lutlon  In  any  Governmental  Installatlor. 
The  President's  Environmental  PoUutlot 
Panel  recommends  that  this  power  of  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  standards  be  exp.mdeti 
to  Include  all  activities  In  any  way  supports; 
by  Federal  funds.  Insofar  as  this  recotc- 
mendatlon  encompasses  a  sound  and  r.eces- 
sary  principle,  it  deserves  support;  but  a  more 
desirable  method  of  Implementation  mlgh: 
be  to  combine  such  an  extension  of  the  Sec- 
retary's powers  wll.h  a  provision  calling  upcn 
each  State  to  enact  legislation  establlshlc? 
and  enforcing  standards  for  all  Industry  aas 
air  f>ollution  sources  within  the  State 
Should  such  State  action  be  forthcoming,  the 
necessity  for  Feder.il  controls  outside  of  Fed- 
eral Installations  would  be  alleviated,  and  i  \ 
reduction  of  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  In  &.: 
pollution  would  become  more  feasible. 

Even   If   each   State   were   lo  enforce  sue:  I 
standards,  however.  It  would  still  be  desirable 
to  urge  the  formation  of  regional  compact 
and  unified  authorities  to  administer  the  ij 
pollution    control    activities    in    multlsta'.* 
metropolitan     areas       Although     small-scale] 
efforts    in    this   direction    have    been    under- 
taken In  the  New  York  City  area,  these  pre- 1 
totype    compacts,    as   Mayor    Lindsay's  Tat 
Force  Report  f>olnts  out.  have  been  endowed] 
with   minimal  authority  and  Jurisdiction 

Senator  JAvrrs  of  New  York  has  encouraged  ] 
the    formation    of    more    comprehensive  re- 
gional  agencies,   and   Federal   action   in  tie 
Immediate  future  should  offer  strong  slmlU.*! 
encouragement     Likewise,  research  program] 
should  be  Intensified,  under  the  aegis  of  tie 
Clean  Air  Act.  with   the  goal  of  developir.?] 
techniques    for    predicting    local    air   move- 
ments which  affect  large  regions  encompass-] 
Ing  several  State  Jurisdictions 

Also  of  major  importance,  especially  in  the  | 
urban   areas.    Is   the   need   for   Intensive  in- 
vestigation   Into    the    elimination    and  con- 
trol of  sulfur  pollution   In   the  atmosphere  I 
At  the  present  relatively   uncontrolled  nul 
of  pollution,  23  million  tons  of  sulfur  oxides  I 
I  primarily  sulfur  dioxide)    are   poured  in'xl 
the    air    each    year    (National    Academy  r!| 
Sciences    Publication    1400.    Waste    M.inafe- 
ment   and   Control)       Because  of  the  del^j 
tertous  effect  of   Vung  tu-suc   penetration  t»| 
sulfur  dioxide,    the   magnitude   of  this  pol- 
lution creates  especially  serious  problem*  tc| 
congested  cities. 

According  to  the  report  by  the  Natlocij 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Waste  ManagemeDil 
and  Control),  the  generation  of  electncirvl 
by  fossU-fuel  burning,  the  byproducts  oil 
various  industries,  and  the  residues  of  bonie-r 
heating  by  oil  burning  are  the  three  majo-'j 
sources  of  snlfur  dioxide  contaminatio: 
122  3  mUllon  tons  of  the  23  million  toas| 
each  year  1 

For  an  urban  center  like  New  York  CttT  I 
and  especially  the  17th  Congressional  Dl»-| 
trlct.  which  I  represent  the  Importance  olr 
Immediate  control  of  sulfur  pollution  Is  evi-l 
dent  when  one  realizes  the  Immensity  of  tbe| 
power-generatlng  Dperatlon  wlthm  the  CU' 
The  Academy  8  report  slates  that  e.ich  'x-\ 
sll-f uel  power-generating  plant,  such  as  th<3«| 
which  cu,)mprl8e  Consolidated  Edison's  >''*I 
York  City  |)ower  system,  may  emit  as  mucll 


as  several    hundred    tons    of  sulfur  dioxide 
per  day. 

A  subject  which  Is  still  relatively  new 
and  which  hiis  until  now  been  beclouded 
with  emotionalism  and  genuine  problems  of 
safety  techniques  Is  the  generation  of  elec- 
trical power  by  nuclear  reactors.  For  the 
reasons  outlined  above,  however,  some  viable 
alternative  must  soon  be  found  to  present 
means  of  electrical   power  generation. 

Although  nuclear  technology  has  ad- 
vanced significantly  in  recent  years,  the 
state  of  the  art  Is  not  yet  such  as  to  Justify 
the  construction  of  reactors  within  the 
territorial  jurisdictions  of  urban  centers. 
according  to  Mayor  Lindsay's  Task  Force  Re-^ 
port  and  most  scientific  authorities.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  psychological  and  emotional 
reactions  which  greet  the  prospects  of  con- 
structing nuclear  generators  within  cities, 
mtenslve  research  must  be  undertaken  upon 
improving  control  and  protection  methoda 
associated  with  nuclear-source  electricity. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  of  long-distance" 
transmission  of  power  thus  generated,  either 
over  unused  railroad  rights-of-way  as  sug- 
gested by  Mayor  Lindsay's  Task  Force  or  by 
underground  cables.  must  be  more 
thoroughly   developed. 

As  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Re- 
port mentioned  earlier  points  out.  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  that  these  techniques 
and  oihers  discussed  above  have  not  been 
developed  and  Implemented  as  rapidly  as 
might  be  possible  Is  that  the  refinement  and 
manufacture  of  proper  equipment  has  not 
been  economically  profitable.  It  Is  difficult 
and  often  Impractical  for  certain  Industries 
to  spend  the  large  hvmian  and  financial  re- 
sources needed  to  apply  proper  control  tech- 
niques to  their  own  air  pollution  activities. 
The  existence  of  waste  material  which 
constitute  environmental  pollutants  repre- 
sents intrinsic  Inefficiency  In  the  Industrial 
process.  Just  as  a  few  Industries  are  able  to 
utilize  profitably  every  product  of  their  par- 
•Jcular  manufacturing  processes,  so  also 
would  all  other  Industries  wish  to  eliminate 
costly  wastes.  At  present,  however,  most  In- 
dustries accept  some  degree  of  waste-produc- 
tion as  unavoidable 

Federal  encouragement  should  now  be 
given  to  private  sources  to  develop  a  new. 
autonomous  Industry  to  accept  this  chal- 
lenge. To  combat  pollution  by  eliminating 
unused  byproducts  a  separate  and  distinct 
industry  can  and  should  be  developed  for  re- 
search and  development  of  techniques  and 
equipment  to  utilize  presently  unwanted 
residues. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  been  studying 
for  some  time  methods  of  accelerating  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  efforts  to  effectively 
eUmlnate    harmful    emissions    of    oxides    of 

sulfur. 

One  of  my  first  orders  of  business  next 
.vear  would  be  to  Introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  this  problem  by  amending 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  the  Secretary 
ar  HEW  with  authority  to  award  grants  and 
contracts  to  private  industry  for  research 
to  develop  an  economically  feasible  system 
-or  the  commercial  utilization  of  sulfur  by- 
products of  fuel  combustions. 

The  oxides  of  sulfur,  for  ex.imple,  could  be 
converted  Into  H..SO.  or  Sulfuric  Add.  which 
•I  produced  In  a  sufficlentlv  high  grade  or 
quality,  could  be  sold  to  nearby  markets. 

The  legislation  I  would  Introduce  further 
imends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  the 
=«crel,iry  of  HEW  to  establish  and  enforce 
»lth  appropriate  sanctions  Federal  stand- 
ards for  sulfur  emissions  for  those  States 
»aich  failed  to  submit  acceptjible  proposals 
•or  State  supervision  and  enforcement  of  air 
pollution  criteria. 

The  urban  market  for  this  new  byproduct- 
Ji^lization  industry  U  large  and  unaervlced 
'aere  can  be  little  question  that  our  clty- 
«ented    society    suffers    badly    from    this 
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neglect.  Even  If  one  assumes,  for  example 
that  60  percent  of  the  nation's  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  wUl  be  nuclear-powered  by 
the  year  2000,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  poUutanta  resulting  from  foesll- 
fuel  generation  of  electricity  will  double  by 
1980  and  redouble  by  2000. 

Paced  with  this  prediction  as  only  one 
small  aspect  of  the  expanding  pollution  prob- 
lem, we  should  examine  the  desirablUty  of 
byproduct-uUUzatlon  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  long-term  approaches  to  controlling 
and  eUmlnatlng  atmospheric  contemlnatlon. 
That  a  separate  and  distinct  Industry  is  now 
needed  to  effectuate  this  goal  is  indicated  by 
the  Inefficiency  of  the  limited  efforts  which 
have  until  now  been  performed  as  small 
subsidiary  activities  by  existing  enterprises 

Right  now  studies  are  being  made  to  de- 
termine how  natural  gas  can  be  economically 
obtained  from  coal.  This  would  eUmlnate 
pollution  before  It  occurs  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. I  am  Informed  by  Michael  A. 
Glbbs,  Esquire,  of  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton, 
Inc.,  that  serious  Investigation  Is  being  given 
to  this  question  by  these  well-known  man- 
agement consultants.  (See  Coal  Age,  Jan- 
uary 1966,  following  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment.) 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  Federal  activity  In  the  field  of  air 
pollution  was  nonexistent.  The  past  eleven 
years  have  seen  Ufe  breathed  Into  exploratory 
and  limited  projects  which  have  provided  the 
Indlspenslble  foundation  upon  which  to 
buUd  future  programs.  The  severity  of  the 
problem  today  and  the  Imminent  danger  of 
future  tragic  deterioration  render  limited  ef- 
forts no  longer  wise  or  safe. 

Mr.  Hall,  gentlemen,  I  thank  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  the  opportunity  to 
submit  this  statement  today. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  happy  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  which 
I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can  all  work 
together  to  help  control  and  combat  the  in- 
creasing and  complex  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion.    Thank  you. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  As- 
sociation proceedings,  vol.  56.  1965] 
Pipeline  Gas  Peom  Coal  and  On,  Shalb 

(By  Henry  R.  Linden,  Director.  Institute  of 
Gas  Technolog^y) 
(Dr.  Henry  R.  Linden,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Gas  Technology  since  1947.  was 
formerly  with  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company  in 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Linden  Is  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  gas  technology  at  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  a  vice  president  and 
board  member  of  ICTs  new  commercializa- 
tion and  management  service  subsidiary.  He 
has  authored  or  oo-authored  some  60  pub- 
lications and  has  received  numerous  awards 
for  his  technical  work.  A  chemical  engineer- 
ing graduate  of  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Dr.  Linden  earned  his  master's  degree 
In  chemical  engineering  from  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn  and  his  Ph.  "d.  from 
Illinois  Tech.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  and  The  American 
Petroleum  Institute.) 
I  Figures  referred  to  In  this  article  cannot  be 

reproduced  in  the  Congressional  Record.] 

FOSSIL     rUXL    DEMAND     AND   SUPPLY 

A  well-documented  projection  of  energy 
demands  from  1960  to  2000  was  published  by 
Resources  for  the  Future  Inc.  In  1963  (Table 
No.  1).»  According  to  the  median  projec- 
tion Of  this  study,  the  net  production  of 
natural  gas  would  have  to  rise  to  24.5  trillion 
cubic  feet  by  1980,  and  34.9  trillion  cubic  feet 
by  the  year  2000  to  meet  the  domestic  de- 
mand.    These  projections  are  conservative  in 


that,  despite  this  large  Increase,  natural  gas 
would  not  retain  its  present  share  of  the 
energy  market. 

Table  1. — Current  and  projected  distribution 
of  energy  consumption 


Coal _ 

Petroleum  and 
natural  gas  liquids. 

Natural  gas 

Hydroi>ower 

Nuclear  power 

Total 

Natural  gas,  percent 
of  total 


Energy  consumption,  10"  B.t.u. 


1960     1970     1980     1990     2000 


11.1 

19.4 

13.3 

1.6 


45.4 
29.2 


13.0 

25.2 

19.1 

2.5 

.4 


60.2 
31.8 


15.8 

32.9 

24.2 

2.8 

3.7 


79.2 
30.5 


16.4 

44.0 

28.4 

2.8 

ao.3 


101.9 
27-8 


18.0 

61.7 

33.8 

2.8 

18.9 


135.2 
25.0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


.Source:  "Resources  iu  America's  Future."  ' 
Based   on    a   projection    of    the    historical 
trend  of  domestic  natural  gas  production  and 
discoveries,  1740  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  will  tiltimately  be  recovered.    This  agrees 
with    several    recent    projections    based    on 
considerations  other  than   historical   trends. 
SubtracUng  the  243  triUlon  cubic  feet  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  end  of  1964.  leaves 
a  recoverable  reserve  of  about  1500  trillion 
cubic   feet    (Table   No.   21.      This   would   be 
adequate   to   meet   the   anticipated   require- 
ments beyond  the  year  2000  so  long  as  the 
reserves   can   be   discovered   in   time   and   at 
a  low  enough  cost  to  meet  market  demands. 
Again,   based   on   projections   of   historical 
trends  of  production  and  discoveries.  225  bil- 
lion barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  ultimately 
will  be  recovered.     This   is  close  to  one  of 
the    best    documented    recent    predictions." 
Subtracting    total    oil    production    through 
1964  of  75  billion  barrels,  leaves  a  recoverable 
reserve  of  150  billion  barrels   (Table  No.  2), 
This  is  lower  than  those  estimates  in  which 
It  is  assumed  that  the  recovery  of  crude  oil 
actually    in     the    ground    will    exceed    the 
amount  that  can  be  projected  from  historical 
data.'    For  example,  if  the  present  one-third 
recovery  of  the  crude  contained  in  oil-pro- 
ducing formations  could  be  Increased  to  two- 
thirds,    renialning   reserves   would   be   about 
300  billion  barrels.     Thus,  roughly,  the  re- 
coverable  domestic   Btu.   reserve   of  gaseous 
and    liquid   hydrocarbons    are   of    the    same 
order  of  magnitude — 100  to  200  quadrtUlon 
Btu. 

In  spite  of  the  equivalence  of  domestic  re- 
serves, there  are  major  differences  in  the  nat- 
ural gas  and  crude  oil  supply  picture.  First, 
domestic  crude  oil  is  already  being  supple- 
mented by  Imports.  These  are  equivalent  to 
20  percent  of  consumption  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuing pressures  to  keep  such  Imports  to  a 
minimum.  Second,  an  alternate  supply  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  fully  developed  processes 
for  retorting  oil  shale  from  the  high-grade 
Green  River  formation  in  Colorado.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  (Table  No.  2) .  Up  to  750  bil- 
lion barrels  of  this  synthetic  crude  can  be 
produced.  Refined  products  from  it  are  al- 
ready nearly  competitive  with  products  from 
conventional  sources.  Thus,  with  the  large 
world  supply  of  low-cost  crude  oil  and  the 
huge  potential  sources  from  domestic  oil 
shale,  any  possible  limitations  on  domestic 
crude  oil  supply  should  have  little  effect  on 
the  petroleum  industry's  share  of  the  market 
for  energj'. 

In  the  future,  imports  of  natural  gas  may 
become  as  significant  as  the  imports  of  crude 
oil  are  now.  In  1962.  net  pipeline  imports 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  amounted  to  0.4 
trilion  cubic  feet.  This  is  about  3  percent 
of  consumption."  Liquefied  natural  gas 
transported  by  tankers  is  a  commercial  op- 
eration overseas.  In  spite  of  its  costing 
more  than  pipeline  gas,  it  may  soon  become 
an  Important  source  of  peak  supply  on  the 
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ett^i  sUiU  wes*.  coasts  beciiase  It  can  now  be 
sloreU  econunilc^Iy  and  saXely  aa  a  liquid 
near  the  point  of  use 

What  U  needed  tnen  by  the  {(a«  Industry  to 
assure  an  eeaentl&lly  perpetual  aource  of  Ite 
commodity — methajie — la  the  equivalent  of 
the  synthetic  crude  0.II  supply  of  the  p*< 
troleum    Industry    and    the    nucle&r    energy 


supply  of  the  electric  Industry  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  such  a  source.  If  It  meets  reiiAon- 
atole  eoonomtc  tests,  provides  many  Immedi- 
ate tangible  benefits  such  as  Increased  con- 
sumer and  Investor  confidence  In  the  long 
range.  >t  shoixld  be  a  major  stimulus  to 
optimum  development  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies at  relatively  stable  costs. 


Tabuc  2. — V.B.  fotsil  fuel  re*€rvet.  Jan.  J,  196S 


Plwsd  nooTsrabls 

CAImatad  rsoorwalik 

BUUouof 
tmlta 

gaulrUllun 
au-;  B.t.u. 

Btlltdosef 
units 

QuadrUIWm 
00")  B  t.u. 

Natural  iCM,  MCF , „,. 

NnJiiml  f>.«  llqiitda  1  harraU) 

<'n.<l<..iil     laUTKlm                               „„ „ 

Oil  ihahs    tiarrfls  sMsy}          

•  3B 

•  T.T 
•ILO 

»3S0 

ao 

I1.4M 
1.MB 

•  i.too 

•  «l 

■  ISO 

»Tao 

8» 

«  in) 

'UTO 

<4,U0 

Coal  too  ■ ''. „ 

iT.aoo 

(a>    References. 

'  b )    Natural  gaa  beating 


1035  Btu.  per 


CP 

(C)  Based  on  author's  estimate  of  1740 
trillion  CT  ultimate  discoveries,  less  137  tril- 
lion CT  of  cumulated  production  through 
195«  •  and  lees  \0'>9b  trillion  CT  cumulated 
production  from  1957  through   1964  » 

(1 1    Natural   gas   liquids   heating  value    = 
4.300  000  Btu    p*r  bbl 

I  e  I  Estimated  to  be  In  same  ratio  to  futtire 
natural  gas  recoveries  as  for  proved  reserves, 

if  I  Crude  oU  heating  value  ^  5.800. OOO 
Btu   per  bbl 

igi  Based  on  author's  estimate  of  235  bil- 
lion barrel  ultimate  recovery  with  only  those 
Improvements  ::i  recovery  technology  re- 
flected by  historical  trends,  less  75  05  billion 
barrel  U.ital  production  to  January  1.  1965" 

ihi  60  percent  recovery  from  Oreen  River 
formation  deposits  in  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  averaging  25  gal  jjer  ton.  as  esti- 
mated m  Reference  5 

iji  Crude  shale  oil  heating  value  =  5.800,- 
000  Btu   per  bbl 

I  It  I  50  percent  recovery  from  tota:  Oreen 
River  formation  deposits,  as  estimated  In 
Reference  8 

imi  Reference  7  CT*  -  cubic  foot  at 
14  85  psU  ind  60- P.  MCP    -  lOOO  CP. 

Fortunately  the  gas  Industry  has  a  poten- 
tial source  o'  gas  supply  which.  In  many  re- 
•pects.  Is  superior  to  t'le  equivalent  alternate 
supplies  of  competing  energy  Industries 
This  .3  synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  oa;  As 
win  be  shown  later,  even  before  the  loat  re- 
ductions that  always  come  with  commerclal- 
Uatlon.  all  Indications  are  that  In  mai.y  areas 
the  initial  price  of  synthetic  pipeline  gas  will 
only  be  slightly  higher  than  wholesale  nat- 
ural gas  Compared  to  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration Just  a  few  years  ago.  this  Is  Indeed  a 
promising  starting  point 

THB  aoLB   or  9T>rrKmC  PtFtUINI  CAB 

The  concept  of  supplementing  natural  gas 
supplies  with  synthetic  methane  has  received 
much  attention  for  about  30  yea.-s  At  the 
end  of  1995  the  American  Uas  Association 
win  have  Invested  about  4  million  dolars  In 
R  Ac  D  on  the  prtxluctlon  of  synthetic  pipeline 
gas  from  coal  and  >.I  shale  Sut>stantlal  pro- 
grams on  c  'al  gastflcatior.  also  have  been 
conducted  by  the  U  3  Bureau  of  Mines  Re- 
cently by  sponsoring  several  major  research 
programs  t.ne  Ofllce  of  Coa;  Research  of  the 
US.  Department  of  the  Interior  has  given 
new  impetus  to  work  this  Seld  Over  the 
years,  t.le  Institute  of  Oas  Technology  has 
maintained  the  most  comprehensive  process 
development  program  for  synthetic  pipeline 
gas.  Pig  1  shuws  the  annual  expenditures 
and  sources  of  funds  since  194fl  Overseas, 
the  British  Oa3  and  Pijel  Research  Boards 
the  British  CJas  Council,  and  the  British  Coal 


See  fijotnotee  at  end  of  article 


TTtiUzatlon  Reseiu'ch  Association  have  been 
active  In  fields  closely  related  to  production 
of  pipeline-quality  gas  from  coal.  However, 
in  recent  years,  the  British  gas  industry  has 
looked  toward  petroleum  products  and  lique- 
fied natural  gas  as  Its  major  raw  materials  for 
the  future.  In  the  remainder  of  Europe,  the 
future  also  belongs  to  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum-baaed gasification  processes  In  Aus- 
tralia, the  Commonwealth  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  Organization  still  has 
active  programs  on  coal  gasification.  How- 
ever, the  future  of  this  development  is  ques- 
tionable since  there  have  been  major  finds  of 
natural  gas  near  the  population  centers 

In  the  US.  a  unique  situation  exists  It 
favors  the  future  production  of  supplemental 
base- load  gas  from  coal  for  the  following 
reasons 

I  1 )  Bituminous  coal  or  lignite  are  available 
relatively  near  the  major  population  centers 
at  10  to  30  cents  per  nulUon  Btu  .  whereas 
petroleum  feed-stocks  suitable  for  gasifica- 
tion cost  from  30  cents  to  II  per  million  Btu 

( 3 )  Recoverable  coal  reserves  are  tremen- 
dous. They  are  nearly  eight  times  the  com- 
bined reserves  of  gaseous  and  liquid  hydro- 
cart>on  i  Table  No.  3i  after  allowing  for  min- 
ing losses  of  SO  percent  More  than  half  of 
these  coal  reserves  are  recoverable  at  present 
cost  to  11-]  times  present  cost  Subtracting 
estimated  coal  consumption  of  35  billion  tons 
of  conventional  uses  between  I960  and  2000, 
and  subtracting  conversion  losses,  leaves  an 
amount  sulBclent  to  produce  11  to  13.000 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  pipeline  gas 

i3>  Future  fuel  coet  trends  favor  coal  as 
a  raw  material  since  the  major  coal  market — 
thermal  power  plants — Is  under  attack  by 
nuclear  energy  This  has  already  resulted  In 
a  decline  In  c<ial  prices  throiigh  rapid  im- 
provements In  mining  techniques,  shut 
down  of  uneconomical  mines  and  sutwtan- 
tlal  reductions  in  transportation  ci.wts  Prim 
all  indications,  this  trend  will  continue 

i4i  The  gri'Wlng  network  of  long-distance 
gas  transmission  lines  and  storage  reservoirs 
win  be  able  to  accept  supplemental  quanti- 
ties of  synthetic  pipeline  gas  In  Increments 
of  100  million  cubic  feet  per  day  and  up.  at 
any  time  the  coet  of  this  gas  heoomes  com- 
petitive with  equivalent  Incri-ments  of  new 
natural  gas  at  the  point  of  delivery  These 
competitive  level* — about  40  to  50  cents  per 
Mcf,  near  most  of  the  population  centers — 
are  attainable  with  the  coal-based  processes 
now  under  development  Oil-shale  based 
proceasea  do  not  appear  to  have  prospects 
that  are  quite  as  good  However  technologic 
progress  may  bring  Into  contention  synthetic 
pipeline  gas  from  this  tremendous  source — 
a  source  that  Is  capable  of  providing  at  least 
3000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
equivalents 

The  advances  in  synthetic  pipeline  gas 
technology  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  re- 
cent decreases  in  estimated  gas  prices     This 


la  shown  in  Pigs  2.  3.  and  4  for  bltumlii:jus 
coal  lignite,  and  oil  shale  Except  Itr  oi; 
shale,  synthetic  gas  prices  are  rapidly  h;.- 
proachlng  the  wholesale  price  for  nalura.  g^j 
In  areas  where  these  raw  materials  are 
abundant.  The  synthetic  gas  prices  are  20- 
year  averages.  They  were  computed  b,  ar. 
accounting  procedure  developed  by  the  Gtri- 
eral  Accounting  Committee  of  the  Ame.'  a.-. 
Oas  Association  This  procedure  Is  ba.se  , 
the  financing  of  utiUty  gas  plants  at  65  vtr- 
cent  debt  and  35  percent  equity  Strau-ri;. 
line  depreciation  is  assumed  over  a  20-yea: 
period.  Interest  charged  Is  5  percent  of  the 
outstanding  debt  A  7  percent  retun.  -r 
an  undepreciated  fixed  investment  is  m,. 
sumed.  The  20-year  average  capital  cliurge 
composed  of  federal  Income  tax.  debt  and 
net  income  amounts  to  about  5  8  per  ti/. 
State  and  local  taxes  and  insurance  are  t.ike:. 
at  3  percent  and  annual  depreciation  .tt  i 
percent  It  Is  fell  that  these  financla;  ar- 
rangements best  fit  the  needs  of  a  reguUtM 
utility  which  would  be  engiiged  In  this  gas 
manufacturing  activity 

SYNTHETIC    PIPELI>rE    GAS    PROCESSES 

Two  basic  processes  for  the  producti>  n  of 
synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  coal  are  l:i  as 
advanced  state  of  development.  The  onr- 
with  the  most  development  work  behind  i' 
Is  shown  schematically  In  Fig.  5.  Coal  Ij 
almost  completely  gitslfled  with  steam  Av,i 
oxygen  at  2600  to  3000'  F.  to  form  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  oxides  (synthesis 
gas)  This  gas  Is  then  purified  and  con- 
verted to  methane  by  being  passed  o'.er  i 
catalyst  at  700  to  900»  F.  The  entire  opera- 
tion Is  conducted  at  a  pressure  of  severa: 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch. 

This  methanatlon  process  has  been  demon- 
strated In  a  large  pilot  plant  In  the  U  S,  by 
both  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  and  tbe 
Bureau  of  Mlnee.  and  in  Great  Britain  bv 
the  Gas  Research  Bi.iard.  All  component*  o; 
this  process,  except  the  methane  synthesis 
unit,  have  been  used  commercially.  Eve: 
the  synthesis  unit  could  be  commerci.i'.lzw 
readily  using  available  research  result.'-  an,1 
design  Information  for  Industrial  scale  liquid 
fuel  synthesis  units 

Unfortunately,  an  economic  evaluation  c' 
this  process  shows  that  gas  prices  »:;i  be 
about  SI  per  million  Btu.  for  a  90  billion  Bm 
per  day  plant  (90-100  million  cubic  feet  pe: 
day  of  900-  1000  Btu  per  cubic  foot  gas)  using 
bituminous  coal  that  ooets  $4  per  ton.  Such 
a  plant  would  require  about  6500  tons  of 
coil  per  day  It  would  havs  to  produce  .ibou; 
4500  tons  of  oxygen  per  day  for  the  pi-slfle: 
If  a  susptenslon  gasification  system  Is  used 
The  plant  would  cost  about  100  mllllcn  dol- 
lars The  overall  thermal  elBclency  would  be 
about  50  percent. 

With  a  flxed-bed  gaslfler.  only  about  230C 
tons  of  oxygen  would  be  needed  per  da' 
Hawever.  US  bituminous  coals  cake  In  suet 
a  gaslfler  This  means  that  the  co«!  would 
require  a  costly  pretreatment  which  wouli 
wipe  out  the  savings  from  the  lower  require- 
ments for  oxygen  The  plant's  therm  i!  eS- 
clency  may  be  a  little  higher,  possibly  55  per- 
cent, which  correspond-s  to  a  somewhat  lower 
coal  consumption  of  6200  tons  fjer  day.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  galas  are  offset  by  highs 
Investment  coets  and  the  net  result  -" 
roughly,  the  same  cost  for  the  gas 

K  more  promising  process  economically  Is 
hydrogasiflcatlon.  In  this  process,  c  ial.  or 
char  Is  reacted  directly  with  hydrcigen  v 
form  methane,  Tlie  materials  are  reacted 
at  about  1000  F>ounds  per  square  Inch  pres- 
sure at  1100  to  1700'  P.  The  less  re^ictlvf 
ptoruon  of  the  coal,  usually  50  to  60  [•••rcer.: 
Is  used  to  produce  hydrogen  A  number  o. 
variations  of  this  process  are  being  developed 
on  a  large  pilot  plant  scale  The  two  giv.n? 
the  lowest  projected  costs  for  gas  are  show^- 
schematlcally  in  Figs  6  and  7  In  both  c.' 
these   schemes,    a   mixture   of   hydrogen  &C" 


st«.un  Is  fed  to  the  hydrogaslfler.  This  Im- 
proves the  thermal  efHclency  of  the  overall 
process  from  about  60  percent  without  steam 
to  70  percent  or  more  with  steam.  EfHclency 
Is  increased  by  using  the  heat  released  by 
the  coal-hydrogen  re.^ctlon  which  forms 
methane.  This  heat  Is  used  to  decompose 
some  of  the  steam  by  re.ictlon  with  coal  to 
form  hydrogen  and  carbon  oxides.  Thus,  the 
requirements  for  external  hydrogen  are  re- 
duced which.  In  turn,  reduces  Investment 
costs, 

Th.e  difference  between  the  processes  of 
Figs  6  and  7  Is  this  In  the  first  process,  the 
hydrogen  Is  produced  by  purification  of  syn- 
thesis gas  generated  by  conventional  steam- 
oxygen  gasification  under  pressure.  In  the 
second  method,  the  hydrogen  is  produced  by 
the  continuous  high-pressure  steam-iron 
process.  This  new  pn>cess  Is  under  develop- 
ment at  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  by 
Coii-Oas  Service  Corj>oratlon.  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  CorpK^railon.  and  Consolidation 
COLil  Company. 

The  process  requires  no  oxygen.  Instead, 
hydrogen  Is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  steam  on  a  circulating  ste.im  of  hot,  re- 
duced Iron  ore.  The  Iron  Is  oxidized  In  this 
step.  It  Is  then  reduced  with  producer  gas  to 
complete  the  cycle  (See  Pig.  7).  The  pro- 
ducer gafi  Is  generated  by  the  partial  oxida- 
tion of  residual  char  from  the  hydro-gaslfler 
with  air  and  steam.  The  hot  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  unreactcd  steam  from  the  oxi- 
dizer Is  fed  directly  Into  the  hydrogaslfler. 

A  hydrogasiflcatlon  plant  producing  about 
90  billion  Btu.  per  day  of  pipeline  gas  and 
using  conventional  hydrogen  production 
equipment  (Pig.  6)  will  cost  about  60  to  65 
million  dollars.  It  will  consume  about  4700 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  day.  and  require 
lOOO  to  1100  tons  of  oxygen  per  day.  It  will 
produce  gas  costing  about  60  to  65  cents  per 
million  Btu.  from  $4  per  ton  bituminous 
coal  These  figures  do  not  include  anything 
for  coal  pretreatment.  Until  recently,  this 
step  in  the  process  has  been  required  to 
eliminate  coal  agglomeration  In  the  hydro- 
gaslfler. Now.  coal  pretreatment  is  no  longer 
deemed  necesfi,iry  thanks  to  the  success  of  a 
large  pilot  plant  research  program  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Gas  Technology.  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  American  Gas  Association  and  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research 

With  the  steam-Iron  process,  the  potential 
cost  of  pipeline  gas  from  $4  per  ton  bitu- 
minous coal  could  be  reduced  to  50  to  55  cents 
per  mlUton  Btu  In  a  90  billion  Btu.  per  day 
plant  costing  as  low  as  40  to  45  million  dol- 
lars "  As  noted  before,  no  oxygen  Is  required. 
Coa;  consumption  would  be  about  4800  tons 
per  day  However,  to  accomplish  this,  a  hlgh- 
presaiu-e  gas  prcxlucer  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped which  could  generate  frc«n  residual 
char  the  very  high  quality  reducing  gas 
nee<lpd  for  the  steam-Iron  process. 

As  plant  sizes  are  Increased,  even  lower 
pipeline  gas  prices  could  be  achieved.  For 
example.  In  a  plant  producing  250  million 
cubir  feet  per  day,  the  gas  price  would  be 
about  5  cents  per  million  Btu  lower  than  In 
the  examples  given  before  (Pig.  2) .  The  coal 
cost  of  $4  per  ton  i  14  to  15  cents  per  mlUlon 
Btu  Is  also  higher  than  the  cost  of  coal  In 
many  favorable  locations.  Further,  when 
uslnt;  low-cost  highly  reactive  lignite  as  a 
!eed  material,  pipeline  gas  prices  of  about  40 
cent^  per  million  Btu  are  attainable  (Pig.  3). 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  Is  now  develop- 
ing such  a  lignite  process  for  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  It  uses  a  different  technique 
■or  the  gaslflc.itlon  step  Called  the  CO, 
Acceptor  process.  It  U  similar  to  the  steam- 
Iron  process  In  that  It  eliminates  the  need 
for  oxygen. 

Tt»o  methods  are  available  for  producing 
p!pe:.ne  gas  from  oil  shale  Oil  shale  Is  a 
sfdin.etitary  rock  containing  a  high  percent- 
^     f   organic   matter   which   Is  almlHr  to 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


petroleum.  Both  methods  employ  hydro- 
gasiflcatlon at  1300  to  14O0''F.  and  "  1000 
pounds  per  square  Inch  pressure,  and  both 
have  been  deveolped  to  a  small  pilot  plant 
scale.  In  one  method,  the  feed  to  the  hy- 
drogaslfler la  crude  shale  oil  obtained  by  re- 
torting oil  shale  In  one  of  severa!  processes 
that  have  been  developed  to  a  semi-com- 
mercial scale.  Gas  costs  for  this  type  of 
operation  are  excessive.    (Pig.  4). 

In  the  other  method,  crushed  shale  is  fed 
and  the  organic  matter  In  It  Is  hydrogasi- 
fled  directly.  The  necessary  hydrogen-rich 
gas  for  both  types  of  operation  Is  produced 
by  one  of  the  commercial  processes  that  par- 
tially oxidize  oU. 

An  oil  shale  plant  that  can  produce  90 
billion  Btu.  per  day  of  pipeline  gas  is  shown 
schematically  In  Fig.  8.  It  would  require 
per  day  from  22,000  to  25.000  tons  of  oil 
shale  having  an  oil  assay  of  40  gallons  per 
ton.  About  half  of  the  shale  would  be  re- 
torted to  produce  crude  shale  oil.  The  oU, 
then,  would  be  used  to  produce  hydrogen- 
rich  gas  and  for  fuel.  Oxygen  requirements 
may  vary  from  800  to  1700  tons  per  day  de- 
pending on  the  ratio  of  hydrogen  to  oil  shale 
fed,  and  the  extent  of  processing  of  the  par- 
tial oxidation  product  gas  to  Increase  its 
hydrogen  content.  The  Investment  cost  of 
such  a  plant  would  be  about  55  to  60  million 
dollars.  Pipeline  gas  prices  from  shale  cost- 
ing 72  cents  per  ton  would  be  55  to  60  cents 
per  million  Btu.  Substantial  reductions  in 
gas  costs  imdoubtedly  can  be  achieved  with 
further  process  development  and  with  im- 
provements In  the  technology  of  mining  oil 
shale.  However,  these  reductions  will  have 
to  be  greater  than  for  the  equivalent  coal 
processes.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
added  expense  of  transporting  plpeUne  gas 
produced  In  Colorado  long  distances  to  the 
major  markets. 

PROGRAM    FOB    SYNTHETIC    PIPELINE    GAS 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  present  cooperative  American  Gas  As- 
soclatlon-Offlce  of  Coal  Research  program 
will  lead  to  an  engineering  design  of  a  proto- 
type plant  for  producing  synthetic  pipeline 
gas  from  coal  In  1967.  It  Is  fully  expected 
that  this  design  will  show  the  feaslbiUty  of 
producing  plpeUne  gas  from  bituminous  coal 
on  a  commercial  scale  at  the  rate  of  250 
million  cubic  feet  per  day  and  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  per  million  Btu.  If  it  does,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  prototype 
plant  will  proceed  and  should  be  completed 
In  1970.  Support  for  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram could  come  from  the  Ofl3ce  of  Coal 
Research,  from  gas  Industry  sources,  or  from 
a  Joint  program  such  as  the  present. 

In  1970,  a  decision  could  then  be  made  to 
build  one  or  more  commercial  plants  to  be 
In  operation  around  1975.  This  Is  a  critical 
period  In  that,  by  then,  natural  gas  discov- 
eries may  fall  behind  consumption  unless 
there  Is  a  radical  change  In  exploration  ac- 
tivity or  the  demand  for  gas.  The  purpose 
of  this  limited  number  of  commercial  plants 
would  be  to  conflrm  the  gas  Industry's  abil- 
ity to  produce  large  quantities  of  supple- 
mental gas  at  a  sufHclently  low  cost  to  be 
competitive  In  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  high-value  industrial  markets.  Such  a 
confirmation  may  then  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  natural  gas  supplies  at 
competitive  costs.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  construction  of  small  synthetic  pipeline 
gas  plants  to  Increase  baseload  gas  supplies 
by  100  to  250  million  cubic  feet  per  day 
should  Involve  no  major  expenses  above 
those  that  would  come  with  an  equivalent 
reinforcement  of  long-distance  natural  gas 
pipeline  supply  systems.  Capital  costs  of 
50  to  150  million  dollars  would  be  compara- 
ble. Further,  the  Judicious  location  of  such 
plants  In  areas  of  low-cost  coal  supply  near 
major  markets  should  make  the  delivered 
costs  of  gas  a  stand-oIT. 


If  projected  gas  demands  continue  to  hold 
up.  a  third  generation  of  pipeline  gas  plants 
tnay  have  to  be  built  to  produce  supple- 
mental gas  In  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year 
quantities  by  1985.  For  every  trinion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  equivalent.  55  million 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  would  have  to  be 
mined,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  projected 
annual  production  at  that  time.  Investment 
In  plants  capable  of  producing  one  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  pipeline  gas  per  year  would  be 
1-14  to  l-ij  billion  dollars.  The  mining  fa- 
cilities would  cost  another  half  billion  dol- 
lars. Thus,  it  Is  apparent  that  extensive  ad- 
vance planning  would  be  required  to  manu- 
facture a  significant  portion  of  the  demand 
for  pipeline  gas. 

COMPARISON    OF    ENERGY    COSTS ELECTRICITY 

VS     GAS 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  coal  should 
be  converted  to  pipeline  gas  Instead  of  elec- 
tricity. The  answer  lies  in  the  comparative 
economics  of  the  two  systems  of  energy  con- 
version and  transfKirtation. 

First,  the  investment  in  a  plant  to  make 
pipeline  gas  from  coal  would  be  substan- 
tially less  than  that  for  a  coal-fired  steam- 
electric  plant  with  the  same  thermal  energy 
output.  The  cost  of  a  plant  to  produce  pipe- 
line gas  would  be  $400  to  $650  per  million 
Btu,  of  daily  capacity.  The  cost  of  a  plant 
to  produce  electricity  would  be  $1500  to 
$2000  per  million  Btu.  of  dally  capacity. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $120  to  $160  per  kilo- 
watt capability. 

Second,  the  efficiency  of  converting  coal  to 
gas  is  substantially  higher  than  that  of  con- 
verting coal  to  electricity.  Efficiency  in  pro- 
ducing gas  is  70  percent  compared  to  a  prac- 
tical maximum  of  about  40  percent  for 
steam-electric  plants. 

TTiese  two  factors  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  data  In  Fig.  9.  It  shows  that  gas,  at 
the  pwDint  of  production,  is  competitive  wth 
tJie  most  advanced  electric  power  genera- 
tion systems,  including  any  conceivable  cor- 
rections for  diflferences  in  utilization  ef- 
flciency.  An  example  is  the  Breed  plant  of 
the  Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Company 
which  represents  the  best  current  practice 
for  coal-fired  steam-electric  plants.  Its  heat 
rate  in  1963  was  8898  Btu.  per  net  kilowatt 
hour.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  thermal  ef- 
ficiency of  38  percent.-'  The  reported  Invest- 
ment cost  Is  $160  per  kilowatt  of  InstaUed 
capacity.  The  btis-bar  cost,  on  the  basis  of  a 
plant  load  factor  of  95  percent,  a  coal  cost 
of  $4  50  per  ton,  and  fixed  charges  of  14  per- 
cent, is  4.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  or  $1.35 
per  million  Btu.  (the  actual  plant  load  factor 
reported  for  1963  was  79  percent  and  the  coal 
was  $4.12  per  ton'=). 

This  energy  cost  is  much  more  than  that 
of  pipeline  gas  from  coal  at  the  same  coal 
cost,  the  same  plant  load  factor,  and  allowing 
for  the  maximum  difference  in  utilization  ef- 
ficiency. The  cost  advantage  of  synthetic 
pipeline  gas  is  even  greater  when  we  com- 
pare It  with  the  average  production  costs 
for  about  60  new  and  newly  expanded  steam- 
electric  plants.  In  1964,  these  were  estimated 
at  6.7  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  $1.95  per  million  Btu. 

Since  the  costs  of  producing  electricity 
from  fossil  fuels  are  not  competitive  with 
those  for  synthetic  1000-Btu.  pipeline  gas, 
the  next  question  that  arises  is  whether  nu- 
clear power  might  offer  an  advantage.  The 
lowest  nuclear  power  costs  announced  so  far, 
are  those  for  the  Oyster  Creek  plant  of  the 
Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light  Company. 
The  estimated  bus-bar  cost  at  a  load  factor 
of  88  percent  dtiring  the  first  five  years  of 
operation  Is  3.8  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 
During  the  latter  stages  of  plant  life  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  generating  cost  will  rise  to 
4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour."  This  cost  Is 
equivalent  to  a  range  of  about  $1.10  to  $1.20 
per  million  Btu,  over  the  life  of  the  plant. 
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Even  af^er  adJusUnent  for  the  95  p*rc«nt 
load  factor,  the  generating  ro«t  Is  reduced 
only  to  about  »l  05  to  11  15  per  million  Btu 
WliUe  tbls  coat  U  8om»wh«t  b«lcrw  that  for 
generating  electricity  from  fo<uilble  fuels.  It  Is 
BtlU  significantly  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing costs  of  manufacturing  utility  ifa.s 

TTie  most  important  advantage  of  gas  In 
supplying  the  ever-lncreaaing  amount  of 
energy  required  Is  Its  low  cost  of  transporta- 
tion This  Is  shown  In  Pig  10  Her*-  the 
cost  of  transrrJttlng  electricity  in  the  most 
advanced  extra-hlgh-voltage  systems  Is  com- 
pared with  those  for  transportation  of  direct 
fossil  fuel  Por  example,  the  latest  costs 
prepared  for  the  National  Power  Sur^'ey  Indi- 
cate that  a  500  kllo-volt  system  could  deliver 
700  to  900  megawatts  of  power  over  a  distance 
of  600  miles  for  about  3 '4  mills  per  Ulowatt 
hour.'  This  corresponds  to  about  11  cents 
per  million  Btu  per  100  miles  For  compari- 
son, a  typical  cost  of  transmitting  gas  Is  lees 
than  1  5  cents  per  million  Btu  per  100  miles. 
Lower  costs  of  transmitting  alternating  cur- 
rent have  been  projected.'*  but  even  this  very 
optimistic  value  Is  a  multiple  of  the  most  of 
transporting  gas 

Ejttra-high-voltage  transmission  of  direct 
cuTT-'nt  Is  another  possibility  The  lowest 
estimated  value  Is  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Intertle  It  Is  based  on  Federal  financing  at 
2',  percent  Interest  On  this  basis,  the 
total  delivered  cost  of  power  Including  line 
losses  18  2  9  cents  per  million  Btu  per  100 
miles  at  100  percent  lc*d  factor  for  the  881- 
mlle  delivery  system"  It  was  later  stated 
by  Charles  F  lAice,  Bonnevllie  Power  Ad- 
ministrator and  Chairman  of  the  task  force  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  making  the 
study  that  private  financing  would  Increase 
these  i-oets  by  180  percent,'-"  that  Is.  tr  8  cents 
per  million  Btu  per  100  miles  According 
la  the  National  Power  Survey  a  direct  cur- 
rent line  chArged  to  -500  kliovolts  could 
tiTLnamJt  a  1200  megawatt  block  of  power  for 
IflOO  mi;e«  at  a  cost  of  somewhat  1  ?sb  than 
8  cents  per  million  Btu.  per  100  miles  "  The 
reduced  cost  for  the  longer  system  appears 
reasonable  since  the  cost  of  terminal  facil- 
ities are  allocated  to  longer  transmLsslrjn 
lines  In  any  event  It  should  be  rec<;>gnlzed 
that  these  cfmxa  make  no  provisions  for  pro- 
viding firm  p<iwer  Such  aasurance  could 
significantly  Increase  the  cost  of  transmitting 
direct  current 

When  coal  fueled  processes  are  ci:>mpared. 
an  Important  factor  that  must  be  considered 
Is  the  relative  cost  of  transporting  coal  to 
the  producing  plant  vs.  transporting  the 
plant's  product  In  the  form  of  electricity  or 
pipeline  gas  Coal  may  be  transported  either 
In  railroad  cars  or  as  a  slurry  In  pipelines. 
The  technical  success  of  the  Consolidation 
Co«i  Company's  slurry  pipeline  has  led  Its 
proponents  to  project  slurry  transportation 
costs  if  as  low  as  3  0  cents  per  million  Btu 
per  100  miles  for  long-distance  hlgh-voltune 
systems  400  miles  5  million  tons  per  year) 
This  cost  Includes  appropriate  charges  for 
slurry  preparation  and  dewaterlng  '* 

The  railroads  have  responded  to  this  cbAl- 
lengp  by  developing  rate  schedules  which  re- 
flect the  advantages  of  assured  large  volume 
sales  rxi  a  single  customer  Freight  rates  of 
3  1  cents  per  million  Btu  f)er  liX)  miles  have 
been  noted  In  the  National  Power  Survey  for 
a  40«J-mlIe  transportation  system  •  With 
these  costs,  and  In  view  of  the  high  conver- 
sion efficiency  and  the  low  cost  of  transmit- 
ting <ai)  having  a  high  heating  value,  there 
appears  to  be  little  economic  Incentive  to 
transport  the  coal  to  a  gas  generating  plant 
located  near  the  point  of  consumpUon 
However  mine-mouth  generation  of  elec- 
tricity apparently  can  be  Justified  only  If  an 
extra-hlgh-voltage  Intertle  system  is  avail- 
able to  help  equalize  load  factors 

The  highest  cost  differential  between  gas 
and  electricity  is  in  dlstrlbuti  n  As  shown 
In  Table  No  3.  the  large  difference  In  energy 
cost  to  the  residential  consumer  Is  due  pri- 


marily to  the  7:1  ratio  In  distribution  costs 
Based  on  1904  data,  these  costs  were  $6  78  per 
million  Btu.  for  electricity  and  91  01  for  gas. 


Tabl*  3 — DUtrityutlon  costs  of 
eUctricity 

gaj  and 

Cost.  doUsn  per  mllUon 
B.t.a.*  (ISMdsU) 

Natoral  pis  Elsctrlelty 

As  produced 

At  cll^  »»t^      -  ---   --- 

10  to 

».»4 

u.U 

»1.0I 
.87 

••»!  9S 

At  potDt  uf  use: 

Arxrajii' 

KsslitoatUl 

••*««««•*».•«• 

■4.7B 
"0.78 

Olstrtbatkai  cost 

resldpDtlal  . 

183 

*I^,000  B.l.u.-lNa  kUowatthoun. 
■'Estimated. 

Space    tieatinff — Synthetic    pipeline    gas    vs. 
eUctricity 

One  of  the  major  factors  responsible  or 
the  good  competitive  position  of  pipeline  gas 
for  space  beating  Ls  the  low  cost  at  which  It 
can  b«  stored  In  depleted  oU  and  gas  fields  or 
in  other  suitable  geological  formations  near 
the  major  marketing  areas.  A  major  unbal- 
ance in  winter  and  summer  demands  results 
from  the  sale  of  a  substantial  portion  of  gas 
for  space  heating  at  a  low  load  factor  (typi- 
cally, 35  percent)  This  situation  can  be 
bandied  economically  by  avoiding  low  load 
factor  operation  of  the  high  investment  cost, 
long-distance  transmission  lines.  Recently. 
as  a  result  of  Intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  liquefied  natural  gas  (UfO) 
storage  has  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  It  can  be  used  for  economic  large- 
volume  storage  of  gas  where  no  natural 
underground  reservoirs  exist  near  the  point 
of  consumption 

Pig  11  depicts  a  system  for  supplying  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  with  35  percent 
load  factor  space-heating  gas  The  system 
has  these  parameters'  (1)  hydrogaslflcatlon 
of  West  Virginia  coal  to  a  9«4  Btu.  per  SCP 
gas,  { 3 1  transporting  this  gas  for  400  miles, 
and  (3)  storing  It  for  most  of  the  year  In 
liquid  form  to  permit  a  total  sendout  of 
about  300  million  cubic  feet  per  day  of  1000 
Btu   per  SCF   gas  for  a  period  of  90  days 

The  Increase  In  the  heating  value  of  the 
gas  Is  due  to  the  removal  of  low  heating 
value  components  that  are  in  synthetic  pip>e- 
llne  gas  ( primarily  hydrogen)  during  the 
liquefaction  process.  This  portion  of  the  gas 
Is  equivalent  to  about  15  percent  of  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  stored  g&a  and  Is  used  as 
fuel   for  the  llqueflcatlon  plant 

Using  typical  Investment  and  operating 
costs  developed  In  a  recent  study  of  peak- 
shaving  with  LNO  "  the  storage  costs  shown 
below  were  obtained ; 

MiUion 

Storage  tanks  at  $4  20  per  barrel »23 

Llqueflcatlon   equipment   at   •370   per 

MMCF -day    25 

Revaporlzatton    equipment   at   $8   per 

MMCF-<lay 1 

Avixlllarles,   land,   etc 14 

Total,  plant  Investment 83 

The  costs  of  pipeline  gas  from  coal,  and  of 
gas  transmission,  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  resulting  rlty  gate  gas  price  of 
•  1  15  per  Mcf  is  obtained  by  mixing  70  per- 
cent liquefied  storage  gas  with  30  percent  of 
Incoming  pipeline  gas  (Pig  13 1  In  actual 
practice,  this  ratio  would  vary  because  of 
the  usual  wide  fluctuation  In  dally  demand 
for  peakahavlng  gas  However,  the  cost  of 
the  gas  at  an  average  ( Instead  of  a  constant ) 
load  factor  of  25  percent  would  not  be  af- 
fected significantly  by  the  necessary  in- 
crease In  the  maximum  sendout  capacity 
The  reason  Ls  that  the  cost  of  the  regaslflca- 
tlon  plant  Is  a  very  minor  portion  of  the 
total  Investment  cost. 


The  cost  of  gas  to  a  residential  consumer 
In  this  example  would  be  about  $1  80  per  mi;. 
lion  Btu  This  Is  ab<iut  80  p>ercent  higher 
than  the  present  cost  for  residential  ^-m 
However,  It  Is  still  higher  competitive  with 
electric  heating  at  typical  current  sp^.f. 
heating  rates  (equivalent  to  13  to  $5  per  ir.i;- 
Uon  Btu  )  after  allowing  for  difference!;  ir, 
utilization  efficiency. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  a,  similar  bu". 
larger  volume  gas  manufacturing  system  for 
the  southern  California  market  where  st,  .-■ 
age  in  depleted  oil  and  gas  fields  coula  be 
used  (Fig  13  and  14).  The  fortunate  Juxta- 
position of  large  coal  reserves  of  lower  bu' 
acceptable  healing  value,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  at  a  point  not  too  far  froK 
the  market  area  occurs  In  the  Lake  Poweii 
region  of  southern  Utah.  Coal  Is  available 
In  the  area  fur  83  25  to  $3.50  per  ton.  It  can 
be  converted  to  plp>ellne  quality  gas  in  a 
plant  having  a  capacity  of  250  million  cubic 
feet  per  day  for  approximately  57  cents  pe: 
million  Btu.  The  gas  can  be  transported  to 
the  Los  Angeles  basin  region,  and  redelivered 
to  residential  customers  on  a  33  percent  \<>i,^ 
factor  for  a  city  gate  price  of  about  81  cenu 
per  million  Btu.  When  the  U.S.  average  cost 
of  distribution  to  residential  customers  i67 
cents  per  million  Btu.  1  Is  added,  the  delivered 
price  is  again  less  than  81.50  per  million  Btu. 

Thus,  in  two  major  market  areas  which 
consume  a  substantial  portion  of  residential 
utility  gas,  pipeline  gas  from  cual  In  m 
present  stage  of  development  could  compete 
with  typical  existing  electric  spaceheating 
rates. 
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Thf    Case    for    Smpplving    All    Needs    for 

Enehcy  WrxH  Gas* 
(By  Henry  R    Linden,  director.  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology) 

In  recent  years.  It  has  become  rather  widely 
accepted  that  a  trend  toward  a  completely 
electrified  economy  exists  in  our  country. 
Many  wish  us  to  believe  that  It  is  inevitable. 
The  happy  goal  of  having  all  needs  for  energy 
m  homes,  commerce,  and  Indu.stry  being  sat- 
isfied with  electricity  has  been  thoroughly 
glamorized.  In  fact.  It  has  only  been  recently 
that  alternate  sources  of  energy  have  received 
much  attention  at  all. 

We  take  a  strong  position  that  the  in- 
creased use  of  electricity  as  our  economy  ex- 
pands does  not  Indlcat*?  any  'trend"  toward 
total  electrification.  The  reason  we  don't 
believe  It  Is  simple— total  electrification  is 
just  not  economically  sound.  Let's  consider 
some  basic  facts. 

First  of  all,  the  main  need  for  any  form  of 
energy  Is  to  produce  heat.  For  example,  over 
85  percent  of  all  energy  used  In  homes  Is  for 
heat  Less  tlian  15  percent  of  the  total 
energy  needed  Is  required  in  the  form  of 
electricity. 

It  follows  then  that  there  Is  little  common 
sense  in  any  energy  supply  system  that  re- 
quires (1)  the  conversion  of  heat  to  electric- 
ity In  a  central  power  station,  (2)  the  trans- 
portation nf  this  energy  through  an  electric 
•ran.'smlsslon  and  distribution  system,  and 
anally  (3)  the  reconversion  of  the  electricity 
!»ck  to  heat  at  the  point  of  consumption. 
To  construct  and  operate  such  an  electric 
system  costs  far  more  than  It  does  to  produce, 
jransmlt.  and  dl.'Jtrlbute  energy  for  heat  In 
■-he  form  of  pipeline  gas. 

This  Is  shown  by  the  current  rates  for  gas 
and  electricity.  The  average  price  of  enough 
^lectrldty  to  produce  one  million  Btu  ranges 
.rom  82  65  for  Industrial  consumers  to  86.75 
•or  residential  consumers.  By  comparison, 
■-he  average  price  of  gas  ranges  from  80.35  to 
•'00  per  million  Btu.  For  strict  accuracy, 
■-hese  gas  prices  must  be  corrected  to  account 
•or  ti^ie  efficiency  of  various  gas  burners.  The 
■orrection.   however.   Is  relatively  small.     It 
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does  not  seriously  affect  the  basic  advantage 
of  gas  In  moat  of  its  applications  for  heat. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  energy  that  is  needed  in  the 
form  of  electricity.  Here  again,  electricity 
can  be  8upf>lledi,  at  a  competitive  cost  In  most 
markets,  by  transporting  gas  to  the  point  of 
consumption  and  using  It  to  generate  elec- 
tricity onsite. 

Some  will  immediately  question  this  state- 
ment by  pointing  out  the  higher  load  factor 
and  lower  investment  cost  for  equipment  in 
a  central  electric  power  station.  And  it  Is 
true  that  these  costs  per  kw  of  power  are 
lower  than  they  are  for  onslte  systems.  But 
there  is  still  one  more  Important  factor  that 
is  often  not  considered.    This  Is  exhaust  heat. 

As  we  know,  when  any  electric  generator 
Is  operated,  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
la  also  produced.  In  a  central  power  station, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  needs  for  the 
station  itself,  this  exhaust  heat  is  wasted.  It 
goes  up  the  stacks  or  into  a  river  or  cooling 
towers. 

By  contrast,  exhaust  heat  from  an  onslte 
electric  generator  can  be  recovered  to  pro- 
vide both  heating  and  air  conditioning. 
This  ability,  combined  with  the  lower  cost 
of  transporting  gas,  will  frequently  offset 
the  lower  generating  costs  of  a  central  power 
station. 

If  this  concept  of  using  gas  as  the  source 
for  all  energy  Is  broadly  accepted.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  considerably  more  gas  will  be 
sold.  This  Immediately  raises  more  ques- 
tions. Just  how  adequate  Is  the  supply  of 
gas  over  a  long  term?  And,  what  are  the 
relative  economics  of  a  total  gas  vs.  a  total 
electric  supply  system?  This  presentation 
will  attempt  to  answer  these  questions.  It 
will  also  review  the  prospects  for  applying 
and  developing  the  technology  that  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  total  gas  energy  supply 
system  that  can  satisfy  all  types  of  require- 
ments. 

Regulating  agencies  are  already  express- 
ing considerable  interest  In  this  concept  of 
total  energy  from  gas.  Gas  Is  Inherently 
more  reliable.  It  can  be  stored  in  under- 
ground reservoirs  and  piping  systems.  It  is 
not  subject  to  an  instantaneous  faUure  In 
a  large  region  due  to  a  temporary  overload 
of  one  unit  in  the  system. 

Investors  have  also  shown  Increased  In- 
terest In  what  could  be  a  new  era  of  rapid 
growth  of  the  gas  Industry.  There  have 
been  two  such  periods  In  the' past.  The  first 
came  around  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
gas  became  popular  for  cooking  and  water 
heating  Instead  of  just  for  illumination. 
The  next  growth  period  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  long  distance  gas  transmission 
systems.  These  permitted  the  vast  reserves 
of  natural  gas  to  supply  all  energy  demands 
for  heat. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Increased  demand 
for  energy  in  the  future  almost  staggers  the 
Imagination.  One  of  the  most  carefully 
documented  recent  forecasts  predicts  that 
the  total  consumption  of  energy  will  nearly 
triple  by  the  year  2000  and  that  gas  will 
retain  most  of  its  present  share  of  the  mar- 
ket.' If  this  proves  out,  the  consumption 
of  gas  will  Increase  to  25  trillion  cubic  feet 
by  1980,  and  to  35  trillion  cubic  feet  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  the  past,  natural  gas  producers  have 
maintained  a  much  larger  working  Inven- 
tory of  proved  reserves  than  is  apparently 
necessary  or  economical.  So,  we  can  expect 
that  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  production  will 
continue  to  decline  to  a  level  of  about  12 
years.  This  la  what  the  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers have  maintained  for  over  30  years. 
On  such  a  basis  then,  we  will  have  to  dls- 


>  Landsberg,  H.  H.,  Plschman.  L,  L..  and 
Fisher,  J,  L.,  "Resources  In  America's  Future, 
Patterns  of  Requirements  and  Availabilities 
1960-3000,"  Table  A  15-19,  p.  858.  Baltimore, 
Md.:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1963. 


cover  only  1,600  trillion  cubic  feet  by  the 
year  2000. 

Will  we  discover  this  amount  of  gas?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  "Yes."  As  you  can  see. 
If  the  historical  trends  continue,  we  can 
expect  to  discover  more  than  1,700  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that  can  be  re- 
covered economically.  This  figure  agrees 
well  with  another  from  the  VB.  Geological 
Survey.'  Their  estimate,  based  on  geological 
data,  is  2.000  trillion  cubic  feet.  In  addition. 
Imports  of  pipeline  gas  and  liquefied  natural 
gas  could  substantially  Increase  the  amount 
available  to  U.S.  consumers.  So,  It  wotUd 
seem  that  adequate  supplies  of  gas  for  the 
rest  of  this  century  are  reasonably  assured. 

However,  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  optimum 
development  of  our  natural  gas  resources 
with  stable  prices,  we  win  need  more  than 
our  present  set  of  regulations  and  economic 
restraints  and  Incentives.  On  the  basis  of 
the  projected  trends  in  the  ratios  of  reserves 
to  production  and  total  production  to  total 
discoveries,  the  annual  rate  of  discoverv  can 
remain  relatively  stable  until  1975.  '  But, 
after  that,  we  will  have  to  find  a  lot  more 
gas  than  we  have  In  the  past.  This  will  put 
severe  pressures  on  the  mechanism  that  •we 
now  have  to  control  supply  and  price. 

This  IS  why  the  gas  industry  has  sup- 
ported a  major  program  to  make  svnthetic 
gas  available.  One  aim  of  the  program  h.as 
been  to  increase  the  confidence  of  consum- 
ers and  mvestors.  The  electric  industrv  has 
done  this  ■(^•ith  its  atomic  energy  program 
and  the  petroleum  industrv  with  its  oil  from 
shale  program.  In  the  gas  industry's  pro- 
gram, the  primary  emphasis  has  been  to  de- 
velop an  economical  process  to  convert  coal 
to  a  synthetic  pipeline  gas  that  virtuallv 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  natural  gas. 

The  reason  for  selecting  coal  as  the  raw- 
material  is  simple.  'We  estimate  that  we  will 
recover  between  1.000  to  2.000  quadrillion 
Btu  of  both  gas  and  oil  in  the  future.  lOne 
quadrillion  Btu  is  equivalent  to  one  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.)  By  contrast  the 
reserves  of  coal  that  can  be  recovered  eco- 
nomically a.'-e  equivalent  in  heating  value 
to  17,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas!  Even 
after  allowing  for  co.^l  consumption  to  the 
year  2000,  we  could  make  11,000  to  12  000  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  pipeline  gas  from  this 
coal — 40  times  the  current  proved  reserves 
of  gas! 

The  American  Gas  Association  has  alreadv 
invested  «^  million  at  IGT  to  make  this 
nearly  inexhaustible  source  of  gas  available 
In  addition,  individual  sponsors  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  have  invested  several  million 
dollars  more  in  various  phases  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now  what  has  been  accomplished  bv  this 
effort?  First,  In  Just  the  last  six  vears  the 
price  of  synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  bitumi- 
nous coa!  has  been  brought  down  from  more 
than  $1  to  50  cents  per  million  Btu.  In  the 
west  north  central  states  where  low-cost 
lignite  IS  available  (we  have  already  caught 
up  with  the  wholesale  price  of  natural  gas 
These  prices  are  based  on  relatively  small 
pilot  plant  tests  scaled  up  to  a  plant  that 
would  have  a  capacity  of  250  million  cubic 
feet  per  day. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  confirm  these  fig- 
ures soon  in  a  prototype  plant  having  a  coal 
feed  of  1  to  3  tons  per  hour.  The  aim  in 
building  and  operating  the  prototype  Is  to 
gain  inforination  needed  to  build  a  "commer- 
cial plant  by  1970  and  have  it  in  operation 
around  1975.  Such  a  plant  should  be  a  very 
useful  demonstration  of  an  alternate  and 
economical  source  of  gas.  As  such.  It  should 
spur  the  development  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies.    Once  this  first  commercial  plant  has 

'Hendricks,  T.  A..  "Resources  of  Oil,  Gas, 
and  Natural-Gas  Liquids  In  the  United  States 
and  the  World,"  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  Clrc.  522, 
p.  17.    Washington,  D.C:  1965. 
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demonstrated  lU  abUlttes.  the  full  develop- 
menc  of  a  synthetic  pipeline  ifas  Industry 
could  then  prt-^eed  If  this  Is  necessary  Large 
amounts  of  capita:  and  coal  wKi  be  required 
to  prjduce  even  a  trillion  ruble  feet  of  gas 
per  year— only  5  percent  of  the  projected 
demand 

One  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year  require* 
plant  investment  of  %l\  to  H ' ,,  billion; 
mine  investment  of  »0  5  billion,  and  56  mil- 
lion tons  of  bituminous  coal 

CNCacT  COSTS  c*a  v»  eucttucttt 
Tills  sth.  leaves  the  question  Why  make 
gaa  from  coal  instead  uf  nnaliln,i  electricity 
from  coaP  The  inswer  ilea  In  the  relative 
cosu  of  producing,  transporting  and  distrib- 
uting energy  fvr  example  coa:  can  be  con- 
verted into  gas  at  nearly  twice  the  etnclencj 
of  converting  coal  to  electricity  das  ?an 
alao  t>e  stored  more  cheaply  for  use  during 
periods  vif  peak  demand  And.  further  a 
pipeline  gas  plant  costs  only  a  third  as  much 
per  net  unit  of  heat  energy  produced  as  a 
coal-ared  e:e<-trtc  plant  Consequent. y  even 
today,  heat  energy  can  be  produced  In  a  pipe- 
line gu  plant  for  one-half  to  one-tblrd  the 
coat  m  a  thermal  electric  plant 

The  coet  of  transp-jrtlng  energy  for  heat 
In  the  form  of  gas  is  about  as  lo^  as  for  any 
other  form  of  energy  Gas  can  be  trans- 
ported for  only  «tK;iut  one-elifhth  the  coet  of 
transporting  electricity  In  even  the  moet 
modern  extra-high-voltage  alternating  cur- 
rent systems  In  long  d. stance  direct  cur- 
rent systems,  the  best  cf>«t  of  trBn8p<irtlng 
electricity  is  f5.e  times  as  much  as  for  gas 
Finally  gas  cin  be  distributed  for  Just  a 
fraction  of  the  ■  «:  if  distributing  electricity 
The  dlstnbut.o.-i  .'.  gas  to  homes  costs  about 
one-.seventh  the  ciet  of  distributing  elec- 
tricity .\nd  this  difference  could  easily  In- 
crease sull  more  if  the  electric  industry  la 
forced   to  put  all  of  Its  Une«  underground. 


The  generation  of  electricity  onalte  Is  the 
largest  potential  new  market  for  gas  The 
reason  Ls  that  the  amount  of  energy  required 
to  produce  electricity  u  about  three  times 
the  figures  Just  given  for  the  amount  of 
energy  consuBed  The  expected  Increase  In 
the  amount  uf  electricity  used  fn-im  lyTO  to 
19«0  U  equivalent  to  nearly  »30  bilUon  worth 
of  natural  gas  and  would  require  the  installa- 
tion of  onslte  generating  equipment  worth 
about  940  billion 

Vast  JKitential  markett  exUt  for  natural  gas 
In  on- rt(e  poioer  generation 
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The  gas  Industry  Is  fortunate  that  large 
deposits  if  coal  underground  storage  sys- 
tems, and  large-diameter  traasmlaalon  Unee 
are  all  found  cliDse  to  each  other  and  cloee 
to  most  centers  nf  population  However, 
residential  markets  have  an  Inherent  low 
load  factor  This  means  that  when  the  cost^s 
of  transmitting  and  storing  gas  are  Included. 
the  delivered  cost  to  a  home  will  be  about 
•  1  per  million  Bta  But  this  figure  Is  cer- 
tainly .competitive  with  the  best  residential 
rates  for  electricity  which  are  83  to  M  per 
million  Btu  even  after  allowing  for  dlfTer- 
ences  la  uUlizatlon  efficiency  In  addition 
to  this,  with  continuing  RAD  we  can  ex- 
pect further  sutwtantlal  reductions  In  the 
coat  of  gas 

OENEaAriNi.  iLxcTBicrTT  wrrn  c;.*s  o.vsm 
The  biggest  part  of  the  market  for  premJum 
energy  is  now  supplied  by  gas  In  lj«4.  for 
example,  the  figures  la  billions  of  therms  for 
tb«  amount  of  <a«  and  eiectrlclty  bought  by 
homes,  commercial  customers,  and  industry 
look  like  this 

Homes     ,18  9  gas  versus  8  0  electricity 
Commercial     Ij  -j  <as  versus  ti  2  electricity 
Industxy     47  3   gas   versuj   18  1   electricity 
(Industrial    figures    exclude    p<jwer    plant 
sales  ) 


friMM  H«rtric»l  W.irld  FtU  22.  IBM.  p  103  and 
■  K«H«ir.T«»  tn  Amerlci'i  Kuiure,' "  the  Johns  Uoi.kln. 
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The  gaa  industry  now  has,  or  win  develop 
hy  1070.  gas-fueled  onalte  energy  systems 
that  can  capture  a  subaUntlal  portion  of 
theae  markets  Theae  include  the  follow- 
ing 

Reeldentlal  Market  This  market  ( 1  to  10 
kw  demand  I  represenu  30  percent  of  the 
total  market  for  electricity  It  can  be  served 
with  gaa  operated  fuel  celU.  The  cc«t  of  a 
reeldentlal  fuel  cell  power  plant  is  ex- 
pected Uj  be  between  0100  and  0150  per  kw 
of  peak  output  and  will  operate  at  an  overall 
efficiency  of  at  least  26  percent 
Commercial   Market     This   market    (10   to 

50  kw  demand  i    consumes  20  percent  of  the 

total  electricity  used      It  can  also  be  served 

with  fuel  cells  of  a  different  type  than  those 

for  homes      These  would  coat   between  0200 

to  04OO  per  kw  and  would  operate  at  an  over- 
all efficiency  of  about  30  percent 

Small    Industry   Market     Small   industries 

demand  between  50  to  i.OOO  kw      They  rep- 

reaent  another  25  percent  of  the  market  for 

electric  power     They  are  best  served  with  gas 

turbine  and  engine  systems      The  first  coat 

of  such  systems  will  vary  between  8100  and 

04OO   per  kw  and  operate  at   an  overall   effi- 
ciency of  between  30  and  50  percent 

Large  Industry  Market    The  final  segment      '^°*'  °^  *"■*  P*''  ^"^  '°""  the' hardware  f,  r 

of  the  electric  power  market  is  made  up  of      ^^^^P''^  battery 

large    Industrial    consumers       They   account  * 

for  the  final  2i  percent  of  the  market      Their 

demand  Is  for  1,000  kw  or  more     This  can  be 


verted  directly  Into  electrical  energy  by  a 
silent,  efficient,  electrochemical  process.  Tnt 
process  requires  no  moving  parts,  hence.  t!ie 
devices  operate  without  noise,  require  little 
maintenance,  and  have  a  potentially  Ion? 
life 

The  essential  components  of  any  fuel  cell 
are  a  fuel  chamber,  a  fuel  electrode,  an  lon- 
conductlng  electrolyte,  an  ijxldant  electrode 
and  an  oxidant  chamber.  Our  Interest  at 
lOT  Is  In  fuel  cells  that  use  natural  g&n  m 
a  fuel  and  air  aa  the  oxidant. 

Lately,  you  have  heard  much  about  fuel 
cells.  Gemini  7  orbited  the  earth  for  14 
days  with  a  fuel  cell  generating  the  elec- 
tricity needed  Undoubtedly,  you  will  hear 
more  about  them  in  the  future  in  conju.ic- 
tlon  with  US  military  and  space  programs 
The  technology  being  developed  by  our  gov- 
ernment In  these  efforts  Is  useful  to  us  In 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  commercial  fuel  cell 
Unfortunately,  the  hardware  being  de. 
veloped  for  the  space  program  is  not  suitable, 
technically  or  economically,  to  generate 
electricity  for  conunerclal  needs 

In  Western  Europe,  however,  more  rm- 
phasls  Is  being  placed  on  the  development 
of  commercial  fuel  cells  In  Prance,  the  na- 
tional utilities,  Gaz  de  Ftance  and  Electrlclt* 
de  Prance,  are  !>eeklng  to  develop  fuel  cells 
to  generate  power  for  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages. In  HoUand,  the  Dutch  government 
Is  supporting  research  on  fuel  cells  that 
uee  natural  gas  to  generate  direct  current 
for  aluminum  production  In  Germany  and 
England,  work  Is  being  done  to  develop  hydo- 
carbon  fuel  cells  to  propel  trains  and  other 
vehicles  Theae  efforts  are  cloeely  rel.ited 
to  IGTs  program  They  are  all  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  practical  com- 
n-.erclal  fuel  cells. 

At  IGT,  two  major  fuel  cell  programs  are 
now  tn  progress  The  first  Is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Gas  As«<xrlatlon  It  Ls  directed 
toward  the  development  of  a  fuel  cell  that 
operates  at  high-temperature  1 900  to  1300' 
Pi  and  which  uses  an  Inexpensive  molten 
salt  electrolyte  The  basic  components  if 
this  system  are  a  porous  nickel  fuel  elec- 
trode, an  electrolyte  made  up  of  alkali  mnt.i: 
carbonates,  and  a  porous  copp>er  air  (■:•■'- 
trode  The  fundamental  fuel  cell  com- 
ponenu  produce  relatively  low  volt-ige. 
Higher  voltages  are  achieved  by  stacking 
cells  Into  batteries  Based  on  the  tvj  i.ral 
performance  achieved  with  these  components 
in  1965,  material  costs  are  840  per  kw  i; 
the  material  costs  are  based  on  the  ftcvr 
performance  In  1965,  they  drop  to  020  pe: 
kw      This  ci:«t  allows  us  to  project  a  future' 


served  with  large  gaa  turbines  having  a  first 
cost  of  lesa  than  8100  per  kw  and  an  overall 
efficiency  of  25  percent 

The  choice  of  an  engine  or  turbine  system 
is  determined  by  an  evaluation  of  economic 
factors  as  they  apply  to  a  specific  Installa- 
tion, Theae  factors  are  gas  cost,  load  factor, 
investment  coat,  and  the  extent  to  which  ex- 
haust heat  can  be  recovered  and  used  Even 
with  today's  prevailing  rates  for  gaa  and 
electricity,  commercial  onalte  and  toUl 
energy  systems  fueled  by  gaa  can  compete  in 
many  locations 

Generating  electricity  onalte  with  fuel  cells 
Is  of  particular  Interest  to  those  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  gas  industry.  It  la 
perhapa  unfortunate  that  the  term  "fuel 
cell"  has  become  so  widely  used  because  it  is 
misleading,  Theae  devices  could  be  better 
deacrlbed  aa  "contlnuouj  feed  batterlea'  or 
■galvanic  combustion  en^nes".  In  a  fuel 
cell,   the  chemical  ener^r  of  a  fuel  U  con- 


A  second  program,  sponsored  by  the  South- 
ern California  Gaa  Co..  Southern  Countle.'^ 
Gas  Co.  of  California  and  Consolidated  Na- 
tural Gas  Service  Company.  Inc  .  Is  dire,  ted 
at  the  development  of  a  Iow-tempera*ure 
fuel  cell  system.  The  main  componenit  of 
this  system  are  the  fuel  cell,  its  auxiliarv 
cooling  equipment,  and  a  natural  gas-fueled 
generator  of  hydrogen 

The  procesa  to  generate  the  hydrogen  used 
In  thla  aystem  baa  been  developed  by  IGT 
for  theae  sponsors  over  the  last  three  .sejrs 
Easentlally,  it  Involves  three  .stages  of  chem- 
ical proceealng  It  converts  natural  gas  Into 
a  hydrogen-rich  gas  that  contains  only  very 
small  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  A 
fully  automatic  generator  that  can  produce 
over  100  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  hydrogen 
enough  to  supply  a  2  kw  low  temperature 
cell.  Is  smaller  than  most  water  heaters 

Both  the  low-  and  hlgh-temfwrature  work 
at  IGT  Is  aimed  at  achieving  a  low  cost  rela- 
tively efflcleiit  power  source,  which  can  be 
used  by  the  gas  Industry  for  a  variety  of 
applications  One  application  of  particular 
interest  la  the  Installation  of  fuel  cells  in 
bomea — the  total   energy  from  gas  concept. 


^  typical  system  embodying  this  concept  Is 
shown  here  schematically. 

This  system  consists  of  a  1 'j  kw  dc  power 
plant,  a  urUt  to  step-up  and  Invert  the  dc 
output  of  the  fuel  cell  to  115  v,  60  cycle  ac 
power,  and  an  electrlr:il  eneri^y  storage  unit. 
Such  a  system  would  be  able  to  generate 
about  11.000  kilowatt  hours  per  year.  This  Is 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  energy  pres- 
ently consumed  In  an  uverage  U  3.  home. 
The  energy  storage  system  provides  for  the 
peak  power  demands  of  present  U  S  homes. 
furthermore,  the  energy  storage  system 
would  provide  at  least  24  hours  of  highly  re- 
liable power  In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  a 
fuel  'ell  component  In  this  system.  It  Is 
estimated  that  such  a  system  will  cost  about 
1600  in  1980. 

To  compare  the  all-gas  and  all-electric  con- 
cepts two  Important  facts  must  be  remem- 
bered Plrst,  the  all-gas  system  Is  much 
more  efficient  In  its  use  of  energy.  Second. 
the  additional  gas  required  to  produce  the 
electricity  needed  In  a  home  already  making 
the  niixlmum  u.-^e  of  conventional  gas  appli- 
ances Is  less  than  15  percent  Most  present 
distribution  systems  could  easily  carry  this 
additional  load  since  It  would  add  only  a 
small  increment  to  the  high  winter  peaks. 

In  a  total  gas  energy  supply  cystem,  the 
only  significant  losses  are  those  up  the  stack 
from  the  various  gas  appliances  and  the  effi- 
ciency losses  of  the  fuel  cell  system  Itself. 
Note  that  the  energy  requirements  needed 
in  the  form  of  electricity  represent  only  5 
units  while  that  needed  for  heat  Is  34  units. 
Thus,  the  most  Important  factor  in  the  high 
efficiency  of  a  total  gas  energy  home  Is  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  gas  used  by  the 
heating  plant  which  operates  at  an  elHclency 
if  over  70  percent. 

By  contrast,  consider  a  full  scale  accept- 
ance of  the  all-electrtc  concept  At  best,  the 
power  plant  generates  electricity  with  an 
efficiency  of  only  40  percent  md  there  are 
further  significant  losses  In  transmitting  the 
current  No  electric  heat  utilization  factor, 
even  IW  percent,  will  ever  recover  the  heat 
that  is  lost  at  the  power  plant.  In  addition, 
the  high  demand  for  additional  current  to 
produce  heat,  would  require  major  new  In- 
vestments In  electric  distributions  systems. 

Under  present  rate  structures.  In  cities 
across  the  country,  the  cost  of  energy  for 
total  gas  energy  service  would  be  about  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  all  electric  service. 
Electric  costs  are  based  on  data  published 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.'  Oas 
>-osts  were  determined  from  existing  stand- 
ird  residential  rates  No  allowances  were 
m.^de  for  the  possibility  of  special  all-gas 
rates  In  these  examples,  the  energy  re- 
lUlrements  for  the  fuel  cell  system  are  based 
>n  efficiencies  which  have  already  been  sur- 
passed in  the  laboratory.  F\irther  advances 
wll.  of  course,  improve  the  picture.  These 
savings  will  defray  all  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  and  quickly  amortize  the  cost  of 
luel  cell  system  equipment. 
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We  believe  that  the  well  advertUed  trend 
■-^ward  a  total  electric  economy  In  the  future 
'  a  myth.  Such  a  system  would  cost  far 
■JO  much    to    build    and    operate.     On    the 

^'Federal   Power  Commission.   "All-Electric 
•■•omes   Annual  Bills-January  1.  1963.  Cities 
■  50.000  Population   and   More  "     Waishlng- 
■Ja  DC:  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1963. 


other  hand,  the  concept  of  a  system  in  which 
all  energy  la  supplied  by  gas  makes  much 
more  economic  sense.  It  costs  far  less  to 
produce,  transmit,  and  distribute  gas  than 
electricity.  And,  a  gas  system  Is  highly  de- 
pendable and  not  subject  to  unexpected 
shut-down  due  to  weather  or  failure  of  one 
local  unit  In  an  entire  region. 

The  adequate  supply  of  utility  gas  in  the 
future  Is  assured  despite  the  tremendous  in- 
creases in  consumption  that  are  expected. 
Natural  gas  will  be  available  for  many  years. 
Our  ability  to  produce  high  quality  synthetic 
pipeline  gaa  from  coal  and  lignite  assures  a 
supply  that  is  nearly  Inexhaustible. 

The  future  wUl  bring  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  gasfueled  systems  in- 
stalled to  generate  electricity  onsite  in 
homes,  commercial  establishments,  and  In- 
dustry. A  major  contribution  to  this,  will 
have  been  the  highly  successful  current 
R&D  work  on  utility  gas  fed  fuel  cells  at  the 
Institute  of  Gaa  Technology. 


FLAGRANT  MISSTATEMENTS  OF 
FACT  IN  CXJNGRESS  ON  H.S.  820 
GUN 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  document,  today,  further 
flagrant  misstatements  of  fact  made  to 
Congress  by  the  Pentagon  in  the  H.S.  820 
afifair. 

These  misstatements  concern  other 
uses  the  Defense  Department  is  planning 
for  this  substandard  20-millimeter  can- 
non, in  the  face  of  flat  assurances  to  Con- 
gress that  this  German-made  gun  was 
being  bought  only  as  an  "interim  weap- 
on" for  M-114  armored  reconnaissance 
vehicles. 

These  misstatements,  which  I  shall 
cite,  are  just  one  more  concrete  illustra- 
tion, among  the  many  I  have  been  pre- 
senting since  June  15,  of  how  the  Penta- 
gon has  consistently  misled  Congress, 
about  the  low  quality  of  this  weapon, 
its  planned  uses,  and  our  real  reasons 
for  buying  it. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  himself  has  personally  repeat- 
edly assured  inquiring  committees  in 
both  Chambers  that  they  are  buying  only 
enough  of  these  controversial  weapons  to 
mount  on  our  current  inventory  of 
M-114's.  And  that  inventory  is  stable. 
In  fact  it  Is  declining,  because  the 
M-114  went  out  of  production  last  year. 

Besides  Mr.  McNamara,  other  top 
Pentagon  officials  have  also  given  re- 
peated, explicit  guarantees  that  this 
gim  will  be  used  only  on  the  M-114. 

For  the  purposes  of  brevity,  I  will  cite 
just  two  of  the  most  recent  cases: 

On  March  10,  1966,  Lt.  Gen.  William 
W.  Dick,  Jr.,  then  chief  of  Army  research 
and  development,  was  questioned  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

In  response  to  a  query  by  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts,  General  Dick   told   the 


Senators  that  "it  is  the  Army  intention 
now  to  buy  the  Hispano-Suiza  guns  for 
this  limited  purpose  of  putting  them  on 
existing  reconnaissance  vehicles," 

Also  in  March  of  this  year.  Lt.  Gen. 
Ferdinand  J.  Chesarek,  then  the  Armv's 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logis- 
tics, was  questioned  about  the  H.S.  820 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Sikes.  asked  General 
Chesarek: 

Does  the  Army  expect  to  make  only  a  lim- 
ited buy  of  the  H.S.  820'' 

And  the  general  responded: 
We    expect    to    buy    only    enough    for    the 
M-114  vehicle  and  no  more. 

That  is  the  same  flat,  unequivocal  kind 
of  assurance  also  given  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  to  all 
other  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
Congress  that  have  anxiously  inquired 
just  what  the  Defense  Department  plans 
to  do  with  this  dubious  weapon. 

Yet  what  are  the  facts  on  the  Penta- 
gon's plans  for  this  gim? 

Directly  contrary  to  the  guarantees 
given  Congress  by  Mr.  McNamara  and 
his  top  aids,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  already  proceeding  with  plans 
to  put  this  substandard  weapon  on  at 
least  two  other  vehicles,  that  I  know  of. 

How  many  other,  added  missions  are 
being  contemplated  for  this  gun,  that 
have  not  come  to  my  attention,  I  caji- 
not  say. 

First,  on  instructions  from  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Marine  Corps  has  al- 
ready ordered  15  of  these  guns  to  mount 
on  the  first  15  prototypes  of  the  corps' 
new  generation  of  amphibious  landing 
vehicles,  designated  the  LVT-PX-12. 
That  stands  for  Landing  Vehicle, 
Tracked,  Personnel.  Experimental,  model 
12, 

First  prototypes  are  scheduled  for  de- 
liverj;  by  the  F-M-C  Corp,,  next  March. 

This  vehicle,  to  be  manned  by  a  crew 
of  three  and  designed  to  carry  25  ma- 
rmes  fully  combat  equipped,  will  be  the 
successor  to  the  LVT-P5-A1,  which  is 
now  the  Marines'  main  amphibious  land- 
ing craft. 

While  the  exact  final  quantities  that 
will  ultimately  be  procured  by  the  Ma- 
rines are  classified,  the  corps  does  state 
that  it  will  be  purchasing  "well  over 
1.000"  of  these  new  vehicles. 

Now.  with  the  Army's  proclivity  toward 
slipping  and  sliding  when  caught  in  the 
act  of  misinforming  Congress.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  Pentagon  tried 
to  beg  off  in  this  instance  by  saying  that 
they  do  not  necessarily  plan  to  equip  all 
of  the  1.000-plus  new  landing  craft  with 
the  H.S.  820  as  a  main  armament.  Per- 
haps. 

But  as  plans  now  stand,  that  craft  is 
designed  to  mount  the  H.S.  820  automatic 
cannon  as  its  major  armament,  with 
first  quantities  already  ordered. 

Contrast  that,  if  you  will.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  fiat,  repeated  assurances  from 
Mr.  McNamara  and  company  that  the 
H.S.  820  is  to  be  used  only  on  M-114 
armored  reconnaissance  vehicles. 

Second,  it  has  been  reported  to  me  by 
Pentagon  informants  that  the  Defense 
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Department  Ls  now.  or  wsis  recently, 
weighing  plans  to  order  the  conversion 
of  some  300  M-113  armored  personnel 
carriers,  to  receive  the  HJS   820 

I  have  also  been  unoflHclally  Informed. 
by  friendly  sources  within  the  Defervse 
Department,  that  active  consideration  Is 
being  given  to  the  use  of  the  H.S.  820 
In  South  Vietnam 

Althousih  the  Department  of  the  Army 
says  that  that  question  has  not  yet 
been  addressed.  '  a  top  o£Bclal  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  aclcnowledged 
In  a  recent  Interview  that  he  had  been 
told  the  H  S  820  s  use  in  Vietnam  was 
"being  considered." 

If  those  reports  are  correct,  then  the 
logical  conclusion  would  be  that  use  of 
the  gun  In  Vietnam  Is  contemplated  on 
the  M-113  personnel  carrier,  which  Is 
widely  employed  In  that  theater. 

That  would  square  with  the  reports 
on  the  contemplated  modification  of  the 
300  M-113's,  which  are  used  to  carr>- 
otir  troops  Into  battle. 

And  where  might  the  quantity  of  H.S 
820's  be  obtained  that  would  be  necessary- 
to  outfit  new  Marine  amphibious  ve- 
hlclea,  M-113  personnel  carriers,  and 
perhaps  other  vehicles^ 

There  are  two  possible  alternatives 

Although  Congress  has  been  assured 
that  our  procurement  from  West  Ger- 
many's Rhelnmetall  Corp  and  it?  as- 
sociates will  total  only  $75  million  over 
3  years,  and  cover  only  guns,  ammunition 
and  spare  parts  for  the  M-114.  another, 
follow -on  contract  with  Rhelnmetall 
might  well  be  signed 

It  Is  more  likely,  however,  that  at  least 
some  of  the  s?uns  to  be  procured  under 
the  present  contract  will  be  available  for 
diversion  to  other  use.s 

It  might  be  reasonably  asked  how  that 
could  be.  since  the  Army  tells  us  that 
the  number  of  H  S  820's  we  plan  to 
buy— some  4.000  to  4.600 — is  rcughly 
equal  to  our  Inventory  of  M-114's 

One  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  li  that 
the  Army  may  well  not  Intend  to  equip 
all  our  M-114"s  with  this  substandard 
gun 

As  I  disclosed  in  my  presentation  of 
September  20.  in  a  section  at  the  end 
citing  questions  about  the  RS  820  which 
need  to  be  answered,  the  Army  s  inven- 
tory of  M-114  s  is  undergoing  rapid 
depreciation 

That  problem  Is  compounded,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  H  S.  820.  because  the  Army 
says  the  newest  one-third  of  our  M-114 
Inventory  will  receive  the  weapons  first, 
and  the  oldest,  most  rapidly  deprec  atlng 
one-third  are  supposedly  schedul?d  to 
receive  the  guns  last,  some  3  years  from 
now 

Actually,  as  I  disclosed  Septemt>»r  20. 
cost  studies  which  I  am  told  the  Army 
weapons  command  has  conducted  indi- 
cate that  Installation  of  the  H  S  820  on 
the  oldest  one- third  of  the  M-114  s  will 
probably  prove  to  t)e  economically  un- 
feasible, and  installation  on  the  middle 
one-third  may  be  a  marginal  proposition 
at  best. 

Therefore  It  appears  certain  that  con- 
trary to  the  explicit  assurances  given  to 
Congress,  not  all  of  the  H  S  820  s  being 
procured  under  the  current  contract  are 


to  go  on  M-114S.  Instead,  a  sizable 
quantity  will  be  available  for  use  on 
other  vehicles — such  as  the  amphibious 
craft  and  the  armored  personnel  carrier. 

Because  of  the  flagrant  manner  in 
which  the  Pentagon  has  broken  its  word 
to  Congress  in  this  instance.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor  when  we  met  2  weeks  ago. 
at  his  request,  to  discuss  my  continuing 
critique  of  the  H  S.  820. 

At  that  time.  Secretary  Resor  made 
what  was,  to  me,  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  since  we  have  now  contracted 
to  buy  tlie  weapon,  "the  Army  feels 
obligated  at  least  to  e.xplore  other  pos- 
sible uses  '  for  the  gun — the  previous 
assurances  to  Congress  notwithstanding. 

Wliat  this  means,  of  course,  is  Uiat 
through  this  initial,  supposedly  "limited  ' 
purchase,  this  substandard  gun  and  Its 
ammunition  are  going  to  be  Introduced 
Into  our  logistics  system,  and  then — 
once  In  use — be  given  more  new  missions 
each  year  Simply  because  "they  are 
there  " 

Meanwhile,  private  industry's  develop- 
ment of  the  vitally  needed  25 -millimeter 
.successor  weapon,  needed  to  outgun  the 
Russian  23-mllllmeter  cannon,  will  con- 
tinue at  its  present  snail's  pace.  Ignoring 
the  need  which  is  so  critical  that  devel- 
opment of  the  successor  weapon  was  rec- 
ommended a.s  far  back  as  1961.  and 
urged  in  a  "crash  program  "  In  an 
October  19.  1964.  report  to  the  Army 
staff  by  the  Army  Materiel  Command 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  Just  one  more  in- 
stance in  which  the  Congress  has  been 
given  misstatements  of  fact  about  the 
H  8.  820  by  Mr  McNamara  personally, 
and  by  his  top  aids 

The  other  misstatements,  as  I  have 
documented,  were  equally  .serious  In 
effect,  they  Involved  assurances  that  thl.*; 
S\xi:\  was  adequate  for  Army  needs, 
when — as  I  have  demonstrated  in  sev- 
eral speeches — the  Army's  own  records 
show  the  weapon  Ls  Inaccurate,  malfunc- 
tions frequently,  has  deficient  high  ex- 
plosive ammunition,  and  numerous  other 
problems  the  Army  Is  still  trying  to  cor- 
rect. 

As  I  have  also  established,  the  Army 
actually  agreed  secretly  to  buy  this  weap- 
on to  give  West  Germany  some  U  S.  arms 
business.  And  when  it  turned  out  that 
the  gun  could  still  not  be  made  to  work 
up  to  standard,  after  5  years  of  testing 
and  modification,  then  the  standards 
were  lowered  to  meet  those  of  the  gun 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress launched  a  fuUscale  Investigation 
of  this  procurement,  and  called  Mr  Mc- 
Namara and  his  Army  aids  Into  open 
hearings  to  explain  to  Congress  why 
committees  of  both  Houses  and  Uie  pub- 
lic, have  repeatedly  been  given  misstate- 
ments of  fact  concerning  tlils  weapon 

I  would  think  that  the  appropriate 
committees  would,  by  now,  have  become 
tired,  and  perhaps  a  little  embarrassed, 
at  the  continuing  spectacle  of  a  Swretar>- 
of  Defense  who  is  apparently  so  con- 
temptuous of  Congress  that  he  believes 
it  can  be  fed  misstatements  of  fact  with 
impunity 

The  H  S  820  is  an  unreliable.  Inac- 
curate weapon  for  the  use  now  planned. 


and  all  the  "Hube  Goldberg"  modifica- 
tions that  the  Army  has  Installed  on  it 
cannot  make  It  otherwise. 

I  have  documented  that  fact  in  House 
presentations  during  the  past  3'j 
montlis. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  full  Congress  to 
pick  up  the  ball  and  carry  it  the  rest  of 
the  way.  toward  the  logical,  follow- 
through  objectives:  Cancellation  of  the 
3-year  H  S.  820  contract  at  its  first-year 
level ;  commencement  of  a  crash  program 
for  the  successor  weapon,  and  a  full  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  this  "gun 
sap"  and  the  reasons  why  we  still  do  not 
have  an  acceptable  weapon  to  combat 
Russia's  14  5-millimeter  and  23-milli- 
meter guns,  after  6  years  and  $6  million 
in  efTort. 


IS  THE  MILITARY  ROLE  OP  NATO 
ENOUGH  TO  SUSTAIN  IT? 
Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Ftndley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thLs  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLE\'  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  statesmen  and  scholars  are 
pointing  out  the  need  to  broaden  the 
functions  of  NATO  lest  It  fade  away  like 
all  past  military  alliances. 

One  such  is  Prof  Leslie  Upson,  a  pro- 
fessor of  px)litical  -science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  who  recently 
completed  an  assignment  as  director  of 
studies  of  the  Atlantic  Institute  in  Paris 
The  Atlantic  Institute  i.-i  the  interna- 
tional, nongoverrmiental  organization 
whose  purpose  is.  as  an  "idea  factory,"  to 
promote  unified  action  by  those  nations 
on  both  .sides  of  the  Atlantic  which  arf 
willing  to  cooperate  re.^arding  their  own 
development  and  the  discharge  of  their 
world  responsibilities.  Its  chairman  is 
John  J.  McCloy,  former  U.S.  High  Com- 
noLssioner  in  Germany 

Professor  Llpson  Is  one  of  26  foreign 
policy  specialists  who  have  cooperated 
in  a  .series  of  studies  of  the  future  of  thf 
Atlantic  community  conducted  by  the 
House  Republican  Committee  on  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Community. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee.  I  wish 
to  bring  the  Llpson  study  to  your  attec- 
tlon.    Here  it  is: 
Ths   Coordination   or  Formcn   PoLicirs  w 

NATO 
I  By  Leslie  Llpson.  Director  of  Studies.  Atlar.- 
tic  lastltute.  Parts,  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley) 
In  a  group  of  allies,  the  successful  coordi- 
nation of  foreign  policies  depends  on  ill  a^ 
accurate  recognition  of  established  fact?  ani 
changing  Blti^tlons.   (2)   realistic  analysis  o! 
the  various  national  interests  Involved,  ard 
i3i    a  broftd  agreement  on  long-term  objK- 
tlves      This  memorandum  will  attempt  a  it- 
view  of  NATO's  achievements  and  prospecti 
with  these  criteria  In  mind. 

N.\TO  was  originally  constituted  becauM 
of  the  existence  of  a  clear  and  present  dungt: 
Stalin  had  declared  his  open  hostility  to  tlif 
Marshall  Plan.  The  Communist  Party  hsi 
engineered  Its  coup  In  Ceechoslorakla.  Tli* 
large  Communist  Parties  of  France  and  Itai? 
were  hampering  their  govarnments  and  ww* 


fomenting  Industrial  strife  It  seemed  prob- 
able that  a  Communist  onslaught  on  western 
Europe  was  being  prepared  at  a  time  when 
.unerlean  forces  had  been  substantially  re- 
duced, and  this  likelihood  appeared  ever 
mare  real  in  1950  after  the  attack  by  North 
Korea  on  South  Korea.  Hence,  the  Immedi- 
ate motivation  for  the  founding  of  NATO  was 
the  fear  of  Invasion:  and  its  initial  func- 
ilons.  understandably  and  properly,  were 
conceived  In  military  terms. 

Judged  in  this  light,  the  record  of  NATO 
hitherto  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
Since  Its  original  purpose  was  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  aggression  against  West- 
ern Europe,  NATO  hixs  been  fully  vindicated 
by  the  results.  The  organization  It  estab- 
lished was  an  act  of  prevention,  an  Insur- 
ince  policy:  and.  precisely  because  of  Its 
existence,  the  calamity  against  which  It  of- 
;«red  protection  never  occurred.  Nowadays. 
Then  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  no  long- 
er live  In  apprehension  of  a  Soviet  military 
ihnist,  there  are  voices  which  proclaim  that 
the  shield  can  be  dropped  because  the  danger 
tas  lessened  or  has  disappeared.  But,  if  the 
.v.^TO  shield  were  In  fact  removed,  or  If. 
uirough  the  complacency  of  the  member- 
governments.  It  were  allowed  to  rust  to  the 
point  of  uselessness,  would  not  the  ensuing 
weakness  of  western  Europe  provide  a  temp- 
•,aUon  and  whet  anew  the  appetite  of  an 
I  i^essor? 

It  a  city  with  a  high  crime-rate  organizes 

:ti  police  force  so  effectively  that  crtme  is 
I  reduced.  It  does  not  then  allow  that  force 
I  :o  disintegrate.  But  It  will  be  wise  to  con- 
Isider  some  measure  of  reorganization  or  re- 
I deployment  The  same  applies  to  NATO. 
I  The  authors  of  this  Alliance  did  not  regard 
l;a  framework  as  static  or  its  provisions  as 
luncliangeable.  In  Article  10.  thev  allowed 
horthe  possibility  that  other  European  States 
Imight  be  Invited  to  Join  the  Organization— 
lu  subsequently  happened  In  the  cases  of 
iGreece.  Turkey,  and  West  Germany.  In  Ar- 
l-ade  12.  they  stated  that,  after  the  Treaty 
I  lid  been  In  force  for  ten  years  any  Party 
Irculd  request  that  Its  terms  be  reviewed 
li-mcle  13  went  further  than  this  by  permlt- 
laag  any  member,  after  twenty  years  (I.e..  In 
|;9«9|.  to  give  twelve  months  notice  of  Its 
liatentlon  to  withdraw  from  the  Organization 
lilto^ther  Thus  f.ar.  only  President  de 
|G«ulle  has   Indicated   that  his  Government 

rght  avail  Itself  of  this  possibility. 

The  need  for  changes  within  NATO  is  due 
Isot  only  to  the  changes  produced  by  NATO 
ISat  also  to  the  evolution  which  has  taken 
Iplice  both  in  western  Eurofie  and  in  the 
ICbmmunlst  world.  Although  the  salient  fae- 
ry's in  this  evolution  are  well-known,  certain 
p  their  implications  should  be  restated  and 
|eu;uated  together. 

The  economic  recovery  of  western  Europe 
Y  linked    nowadays    to    two    contradictory 
|'«dencles      While   Integrative   associations 
icch  as  EEC.  have  been  esuabllshed.  In  some 
■Tarters  these  are  matched  by  a  resurgence 
nauonallstlc    sentiments   which    in   turn 
pve  rise  to  a  diversity  of  viewpoints  on  the 
/-Weci  of  NATO's  present  capacity  and  fu- 
pf  potential      This  diversity  is  all  to  the 
T«l-as  liberty  Itself  is  good— In  promoting 
«  maximum  expression  of  ideas  on  which 
»D«trucUve  cooperation   mav  eventually   be 
funded.     Even  among  those  who  are  con- 
coiu  of  belonging  to  a  broader  community 
pwgences  may  legitimately  arise  from  rea- 
F^  of  geographical  location,  defensive  ca- 
•Mllty.  economic  resources,  political  tradl- 
»c  and  national  culture — a  list  which  is 

'M  means  exhaustive  It  is  such  consld- 
fi'-ions  which  can  often  explain  the  dlffer- 
P'^deffrees  of   attachment   on   the   part   of 

"icuLir  countries  or  their  governments  to 
roncept  of  an  Atlantic  Community,  or 

"••iirying  emphases  with  which  they  up- 
'■•a  this  policy  or  that.  Peelings  of  na- 
••^i  pride  are  none  the  less  real— In  small 
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countrlee  no  less  than  In  tlie  great— and 
conatltute  a  veritable  political  force,  even 
though  these  may  be  based  on  unreal  assess- 
ments of  the  objective  situation.  Likewise. 
a  concept  such  as  sovereignty  may  retain  a 
symbolic  appeal  long  after  Its  logic  has  ceased 
to  conform  to  the  current  laws  of  life. 

The  revival  of  self-confidence  and  the  re- 
sulting assertlveness  of  western  Europe  are 
connected,    paradoxically,   with    the    posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  U.S.S.R.    in 
the  "balance  of  terror",  as  it  is  called    be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    the    Soviet 
Union,  some  Europeans  believe  they  detect 
a  situation  which  provides  them  with  larger 
scope  for  diplomatic  maneuver.     Prom   the 
premises  that  the  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
opposite  sides  cancel   each  other   out.   and 
that  war  between  the  two  Super-Powers  is 
for  that  reason  Improbable,  the  government 
of  a  small  or  medliun-slzed  state  may  draw 
the  conclusion  that  its  security  is  guaran- 
teed more  or  else  automatically— whether  it 
scrupulously  follows  the  leader  of  the  Alli- 
ance   or   not.      That    such    a    conclusion    is 
almost  certainly  erroneous  does  not  prevent 
It  seeming  persuasive  to  those  who  wish  it 
were  true  and  therefore  act  as  If  it  were. 

Viewed  In  another  way.  this  style  of  think- 
ing which,  though  typified  by  President  de 
GaiUle,  Is  by  no  means  confined  to  him  or  to 
Prance.  Is  a  reaction,  as  unrealistic  as  It  is 
excessive,  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  west- 
ern Europe  depends  for  its  security  on  the 
United  States.    The  crux  of  the  problem  can 
be  stated  thus:  In  an  alliance  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  the  bulk  of  the  protection 
which  all  enjoy  Is  provided  essentially  by  the 
power  of  One.    Yet,  precisely  because  this  Is 
an   Alliance   which   exalts   the   principle   of 
freedom,  because  nearly  all  of  the  member- 
states   are   democracies,   and    because   these 
are    old    nations    with    long    memories    and 
proud  traditions,  they  do  not  readilv  resign 
themselves  to  complete  dependence  "on  an- 
other government  In  matters  which  may  be 
vital,  not  merely  to  their  security,  but  even 
to  their  survival.    When  people  realize  that 
decisions  affecting  peace  or  war  can  be  taken 
In  the  capital  of  another  country,  over  whose 
government  they  have  no  direct  leverage  or 
control,  they  tend  to  be  hypercritical  about 
decisions  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  reached.     While  the  privilege  of 
deciding  belongs  to  the  suppliers  of  power 
the  prerogative  of  criticising  remains  with 
the  consumers. 

The  foreign  policies  which  one  seeks  to  co- 
ordinate issue  from  the  various  member- 
states  and  are  directed  to  solving  certain 
central  problems.  The  governments  which 
are  the  most  Important  to  the  United 
States— for  the  reason  that  their  non- 
cooperation  Is,  or  would  be,  the  source  of  the 
most  acute  difficulties— are  Great  Britain 
Prance,  and  West  Germany.  The  principal 
problems  on  which  their  agreement  Is  sought 
are  these:  the  reunification  or  continued 
division  of  Germany,  military  policy  within 
NATO  Including  the  production  and  control 
of  nuclear  weapons,  relations  with  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  The  posture  of  the 
governments  of  our  major  allies,  as  well  as 
the  Issues  at  stake  in  these  questions,  require 
some  comment. 

Among  the  Atlantic  peoples.  Great  Britain 
occupies  a  unique  position.  This  Is  a  Euro- 
pean country,  situated  so  close  to  the  con- 
tinent as  to  share  the  Influences  of  its  com- 
merce and  culture.  But  It  Is  also  an  island 
with  an  ocean  at  ite  front  door:  and  fre- 
quently throughout  their  modern  history  the 
avenues  of  opportunity  have  drawn  the  is- 
landers towards  the  open  sea.  Unked  by 
Interest  and  propinquity  to  Europe,  the  Brit- 
ish are  united  with  North  America  by  politi- 
cal and  social  affinity.  Of  them,  one  may  say 
adapting  what  ChurchUl  has  said  of  Canada' 
that  they  are  the  lynch-pln  of  the  AUantic 
world. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  British  confront 
a  major  turning-point  in  their  long  and 
epochal  history.  In  Dean  Acheson's  phrase 
they  have  lost  an  empire,  but  have  not  yet 
found  a  role.  They  need  the  association 
of  a  !arger  partnership,  but  are  still  unsure 
what  form  it  will  take,  and  what  direction 
By  geography  and  history,  alike,  thev  are  the 
natural  members  of  an  Atlantic  grouping 
But  besides  this  more  comprehensive  union 

WLT     t  ^^'"''^  ^"^  ^""^"^^  eroups  of  more 
limited  embrace. 

uThh  IJ^^""^^^  ^"^"^  ^  ^^^^  ^^t"  the  end  of 

beyond    their    Island,    felt    closest    to    their 

l°^T''^T''^-      ^"    ^"'^^'l    States,    wltL 
which    Brltam    prided    itself    on    having    a 
special   relationship,   occupied   second   place- 
and   western   Europe  though   geographlcallv 
nearest    was  psychologically  a  dislani  tmrd 
^n^^'t:  ''''''  P^'oTiiies  have  been  drastf: 
cally   shifted.      Except   for    their   traditional 
inks  with  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
and.    the    British    are    no    longer    at    home 
n  the  Commonwealth  which  they  once  dom- 
nated  and  which  appears  more'as  a  llaW- 
Ity     han    as    an    asset.      Hence,    while    con- 
tinuing their  Close  alignment  with  the  United 
St^tes^on  Whom  they  have  become  increa^ 
ingly   dependent  for  militarv  and  monetarv 
support,  they  are  now  in  the  proce^  of  r^ 
discovering   the   European    continent   4ere 

I?nk's  A^th""'^'  '°  '''^'''''''  commercla! 
inks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Brlt- 
^h  retain  from  their  imperial  past  a  world- 
wide trading  network,  a  series  of  military 
bases,  and  an  Influence  derived  from  ptlt 
experience  and  present  example  ^ 

Some  interesting  comparisons  can  be  made 
between  the  position  of  Britain  and  that 
Of  Praiice  under  the  presidency  of  General 
aconfr"^'-  ^^^^''"^h  the  Gaulliit  regime  h^ 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  our  least 
accornmodating  European  ally,  actually  there 
are  certain  similarities  between  French  p"! 
icy  since  1958  and  that  of  the  British 
France  too.  has  liquidated  an  empire  ha^ 
ChTna  an.  T'  ^°«^--"'^t  governS^fnt  " 
natinnnf  fn  '^^^^^^'-J"  developing  Its  own 
national  force  of  rockets  and  nuclear  bombs 
As   the  seat   of  a  culture   which   has  gained 

^  a'worid  p/w".^  "^^^^^^  ^-P^^'  ^-*  ^- 
These  parallels  are  obscured,  however    bv 
two  over-riding  differences  ' 

One  Of  these,  the  extreme  brusqueness  of 
the  General's  diplomatic  style,  is  attribut- 
able to  traits  of  personality,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  much  the  same  wav  whether 
ni  relations  with  Washington  or  London  or 
Brussels,  or  his  domestic  critics.  The  other 
salient  characteristic  of  Gaullist  policy  has 
a  deeper  implication.  It  is  the  reassertlon 
of  an  outlook  which  is  strongly  nationalistic 
and    as  such,  stands  opposed  to  any  species 

tLl^^u^'^'-^T  *"  ^'■^"  ^^^^o'^^'  whether 
these  be  Atlantic  or  European.  This  re- 
surgent natioimlism,  of  which  President  de 
Gaulle  has  become  the  chief  European  ex- 
ponent, unfortunately  assumes  the  fonn  of 
anti-Americanlsm  for  the  reason  that  the 
pursuit  Of  any  separate  national  poUcy— be 
It  strategic  or  diplomatic— must  result  in  a 
challenge  to  the  leadership  in  the  Alliance 
Of  its  strongest  member. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  point  out  the 
contradictions  In  the  Gaullist  position  and 
the  unreallsm  of  certain  of  its  particulars 
The  General  desires  that  Europe  should  be 
the  equal  partner  of  the  United  States  yet 
he  Is  hostile  to  that  European  Integration 
which  alone  could  make  equality  genuine 
He  resents  the  fact  of  hegemony  when  It  is 
exercised  by  the  United  States"  but  would 
welcome  the  hegemony  of  Prance  He  In- 
sists on  developing  an  independent  French 
nuclear  force,  without  recognizing  that  it 
cannot  constitute  by  Itself  a  deterrent  to  a 
would-be  aggressor. 
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Yet.    when   ail    that    has    been    said,    there 
remains  in  the  phenomenon  vif  Gaulllsm  an 


themselves  with  us.  it  would  t>e  Ulted  agtUnst 
Russia  Just  as  decisively      Manifestly.  It  is 


that  only  the  strongest  of  the  economies  can 
bear   the   cost    (In    manpower,    finance,   anj 
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erupt  into  a  general   war  and   a  change  of 
-ecime  may  alter  the  balance  of  power  within 


Latin  America,  and  this  would  have  the  ad- 
van  tase  of  enio-aftine  onto  NATO  and   in. 


HOW      H'yPOCRITICAL      CAN      THIS 


l^i\.F\^ui  rxt   uijuci 


UilC    CUliCIIb     LUl  I  Li.  CM^  («     ai  c 


vuiat<-     vw^r^oj^vjii    i\ji     bjttr    lAJ^    *i*/v*     ^icitt^iivA, 


1^       b^ldlt        ^V^T  W   AAl^AV^J  b 


CXII- 


-1600 — Part  10 


ii^uLu-uv  aggressor. 
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Vet.  «r:t;.'.  x.i  th«t  jfeMl  be«n  said.  tUere 
rrrr.ali.s  '.w  '.he  phenOtalkUMl  of  GauUUm  an 
aspect  which  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  General 
himself  or  even  to  hla  country  In  Gennany, 
tbere  m  '.hi»e  in  contempor  iry  public  life, 
who  have  been  ''ailed  OaullU'.*  i  Pranz  J'j««f 
Strausa  Is  an  fxamplei.  and  'Jiere  are  thoae 
at  both  extremes  of  the  British  political 
spectrum,  the  far  Right  as  well  as  Che  far 
L<eft.  who  could  qualify  for  the  same  label. 
Viewed  In  this  light  the  antl-Anierlcan 
aspect  of  Gaulllsm  rxetnpUfles  that  general 
bum^in  reaction  towards  any  power  which  Is 
bigger  and  stronger  and  more  successful — 
as  was  manifested  in  the  past  towards  Oreat 
Britain  and  Prance  and  Oermany  In  the  dAys 
when  hegemony  was  theirs  Along  with 
gratitude  and  respect  envy  and  resentment 
are  iimong  the  factors  of  whlcb  tntenutlooal 
politics  must  take  account. 

The  relations  of  Germany  both  with  the 
Cnlted  States  and  with  its  European  part- 
ners are  another  story  This  Is  a  people 
which  bears  a  burden  of  guilt,  but  It  Is  un- 
evenly distributed  The  new  generation  of 
young  adults — those  under  25  years  of  age — 
cannot  be  held  resp>onslble  for  the  p.ist  ex- 
cesses of  German  militarism  or  the  crimes 
of  Hitler  Innocent  of  such  deeds,  they  as- 
pire t.i  a  future  In  which  they  anc  their 
country  will  be  treated  as  equals,  whether 
as  a  wholly  Independent  state  or  within  any 
union  or  alliance  Among  the  older  genera- 
tion and  those  of  middle-age,  three  points  ot 
view  -ire  discernible — nationalism.  European 
unity  and  close  alignment  with  the  Onlted 
States  This  last  has  been  the  official  policy 
under  Chancellors  Adenauer  and  Erba'd.  be- 
cause German  security  depends  on  Azrerican 
pK:>wer  But  that  did  not  exclude  a  vigorous 
support  for  Europeanlam  by  the  Ad>*nauer 
government  the  climax  being  attained  In 
the  P*ranco-Oerman  treaty  of  reconciliation 
and  cooperation 

The  question  of  the  future  place  of  the 
German  people  In  Europe  was  not  settled  by 
the  defeat  of  Hitler's  regime,  and  It  was  left 
to  hang  over  from  the  bold  war  of  lltalln's 
period,  when  were  formed  the  two  blocs 
which  despite  a  marked  evolution,  persist 
substantially  today  Two  of  the  vexed  prob- 
lems which  Illustrate  so  clearly  both  the 
need  and  the  dlfBculty.  of  coordinating  for- 
eign policies  in  the  western  Alliance  are  re- 
lated directly  to  Germany  One  Is  the  choice 
between  reunification  or  peri>etuatiug  the 
present  division,  the  other  concerns  the  pro- 
duction and  control  of  nuclear  weap<;>n8 

As  to  the  former,  weighty  arguments  exist 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  In  favor  of 
reunification  Is  the  moral  claim  of  the  Ger- 
mans ui  be  treated  as  a  single  people  and 
to  live  under  a  common  government. 
Grounded  on  the  principle  of  Justice,  such  a 
claim  comes  Inappropriately  from  that  older 
generation  which  In  past  yeaxs  allowed  the 
power  cif  a  unlf.ed  German  state  to  be  turned 
to  aggressive  ends  But  the  plea  for  Justice 
has  a  very  different  sound  when  It  Is  voiced 
by  the  young  who  represent  their  country's 
future  and  cannot  fairly  be  Identified  with 
the  evils  of  yesterday  The  reverse  side  of 
this  lirgument  should  also  be  considered  If 
the  two  partx  of  Germany  are  not  reunited, 
a  sense  of  injustice  is  likely  to  be  intensified. 
In  that  case,  a  mood  could  become  wide- 
spread frim  which  a  Nazi-style  movement 
might  once  again  originate  and  a  new  po- 
tential Pilhrer  could  base  his  p-iwer  on  the 
frustrated  desire  to  be  reunited 

But  a  case  can  also  be  m.ide  against  re- 
unification If  the  two  parts  were  rejoined, 
the  resulting  s'ate  would  unquestionably  be 
the  strongest  in  Europe  west  of  the  Soviet 
Union  That  being  so,  the  Germans  would 
become  the  arbiters  of  the  European  conti- 
nent If  they  should  choose  to  align  them 
with  the  USSR,  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  western  world  would  be  tl!ted  decisively 
In  Russia  s  favor     Conversely.  U  they  aligned 
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themselves  with  us.  it  would  b«  tilted  against 
Russia  Just  as  decisively  Manifestly,  it  Is 
dangerous  for  either  the  United  States  or 
the  USSR  to  permit  such  a  situation  to 
arise,  and  for  that  reason,  and  in  this  sense, 
both  we  and  the  Russians  may  be  considered 
to  have  a  tacit  common  interest  In  keeping 
Germany  divided  as  at  present 

It  could  be  suggested,  however,  that  a  re- 
united Germany  might  be  prevented  from 
dominating  its  neighbors.  If.  as  a  condition 
of  reunification,  it  were  required  by  treaty 
to  accept  limitations  on  Its  future  armaments 
and.  perhaps,  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality 
(fur  which  Austria  supplies  a  precedent). 
But  the  answer  to  this  Is  that.  If  a  future 
German  government  were  to  violate  such  a 
treaty,  it  could  not  be  enforced  -except  at 
the  price  of  a  major  war.  In  terms  of  power. 
Germany  Is  not  to  be  classified  along  with 
Austria,  and  restrictions  which  are  prac- 
ticable and  acceptable  In  the  one  case  would 
be  meaningless  as  applied  to  the  other 

Further,  if  Germany  Is  ever  to  be  reunified, 
one  needs  to  consider  the  method  by  which 
that  would  be  brought  about.  All  respon- 
sible men  will  rule  out  the  use  of  force  since. 
If  employed  In  that  situation  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  could  involve  a  high  risk  of  escalating 
into  a  major  war  conducted  with  nuclear 
t>ombs  If.  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  Is 
to  be  reunited  by  peaceful  means,  not  only 
must  Its  immediate  neighbors  consent,  but 
•o  must  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  view  of  the  well-known  Russian 
fears  of  German  power,  arising  from  the 
memories  of  the  two  world  wars  of  this 
century,  is  there  any  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  ever  consent  to 
reunification'' 

Only  one  situation  can  be  envisaged  in 
which  that  is  likely— namely,  if  the  Russians 
become  obsessed  with  another  fear  which 
exceeds  their  fear  of  the  Germans  This  may 
possibly  occur  when  the  government  of  China 
has  completed  the  development  of  Its  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  nitaslles  required  for  their 
delivery  It  will  thrn  possess  the  means  to 
challenge  the  Russian  occupation  of  Siberia 
and  may  seek  to  expand  Into  that  region 
In  that  eventuality,  the  Russians  w-lU  need 
to  secure  their  position  In  the  west,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to 
eturtem  Asia  Conceivably,  they  may  be 
ready  to  pay  the  price  of  letting  ^st  Ger- 
many go  Until  that  time  comes  if  indeed 
It  ever  does.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
Germany  will  remain  divided 

The  production  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  raises  questions  of  which  some  are 
specially  connected  with  the  German  prob- 
lem, while  others  reach  out  to  the  political, 
economic  and  military  foundations  of  the 
Alliance  The  various  members  of  NATO 
differ  markedly  In  their  attitudes  to  nuclear 
bombs  Some  of  the  smaller  states,  such  as 
Denmark,  refuse  to  admit  these  weapons  to 
their  country,  fearing  that  they  would  then 
be  a  prime  target  for  Russian  attack  In  the 
event  of  war  Krance.  for  nationalistic  rea- 
sons, has  produced  some  nuclear  bombs  and 
rockets  of  Its  own.  but  does  not  permit  Amer- 
ican weapons  of  this  kind  on  Its  territory 
Britain,  like  Prance,  possesses  Its  own  nuclear 
arsenal;  but.  unlike  Prance,  does  allow  Amer- 
ican bombs  on  British  soil  West  Germany 
neither  manufactures  nor  owns  bombs,  but 
American  bomlis  are  located  within  Its  lx>r- 
ders  under  American  control 

Can  a  common  policy  be  produced  from 
such  disslmllars?  My  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  seek  reconciliation  of  opposltes 
The  military  and  economic  factors  tend,  on 
ri\e  whole.  In  one  direction,  jjotentlal  and 
psychological  factors.  In  another. 

It  has  already  been  proven  that  several 
countries  In  the  western  world,  besides  the 
United  States,  possess  the  technological  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nuclear  bombs  and  long- 
range  rockets     But  it  has  also  become  clear 


that  only  tiM  a^NIIVgest  of  the  economies  c&q 
bear  the  ooai  (to  manpower,  finance,  and 
materials)  without  suffering  strain  and  sac- 
rifice elsewhere.  Judged  in  terms  of  econ- 
omies and  technology,  there  are  only  two  sys- 
tems which  can  be  Justified  In  the  western 
Alliance  il)  production  by  the  United 
States  alone,  or  i2)  production  by  NATO,  aua 
under  its  aiuplces.  in  a  Joint  arrangement  or 
the  participating  member-states.  EUther  cm 
of  these  methods  has  the  advantage  that  It  U 
umfied  and  centralized,  and  thereby  a\oi(ij 
the  risks  of  indefinite  proliferation. 

In  the  military  sphere,  the  same  case  cat 
t>e  made  for  unity  and  centralization  In  )uct 
matters  as  the  control  and  custody  of  nudea; 
bombs  and  decisions  concerning  their  us«. 
These  bombs  are  annihilating  With  rockeu. 
they  arrive  like  lightning  Hence,  there  are 
the  soundest  military  reasons  for  instituting 
an  Integrated  command  If  all  deterrent! 
fall  and  If  a  nuclear  attack  should  ever  b« 
launched  against  the  West,  effective  defense 
and  counter-measures  would  require  both 
unity  and  speed.  The  more  fingers  there  art 
on  the  trigger,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  liM 
these  requirements  can  be  met 

But  these  military,  economic  and  tech- 
nological considerations  are  offset  by  poUtlc&i 
and  psychological  factors,  which  foster  the 
spread  of  national  nuclear  systems  and  a  con. 
sequent  decentralization  of  command  and 
control  People  are  understandably  appre- 
hensive If  others  have  the  power  to  take  the 
decisions  on  which  It  depends  whether  they 
will  live  or  die.  They  seek  alternative  means, 
therefore,  to  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible errors  of  Judgment — whence  an  allied 
government  may  conclude  that  the  po.sses- 
■lon  of  a  national  deterrent,  however  limited 
in  scope,  affords  some  modicum  of  Independ- 
ence In  addition,  a  government  which  u 
nationalistic,  and  Is  Influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  prestige,  may  persuade  Itself  th.-,t  Its 
status  requires  that  It  build  a  bomb  .'t  la 
own  Such  feelings  are  understand.iblf 
though  not  Justifiable  Still  less  Justifiable 
is  the  International  danger  of  indefinite  pro- 
liferation which  can  result.  It  should  be 
added  that  those  European  governments 
lie  Prance  and  Britain),  whose  policies  lo 
this  field  stimulate  a  German  desire  to  do  the 
same,  are  certainly  those  which  strongly 
object  to  the  production  by  Germans  of  a 
national  nuclear  bomb. 

In  sum.  the  following  possibilities  h.r.e  to 
be  considered:  ili  Production  and  control 
of  nuclear  bombs  solely  by  the  United  StatM 
for  the  NATO  Allies.  This  rtuis  counter  to 
the  national  attitudes  of  certain  European 
governments,  |2|  Continued  proliferation 
of  national  nuclear  systems  within  the  K\- 
llance  This  Involves  the  risks  of  independ- 
ent action,  and  the  dangers  of  Indefinite  nu- 
clear proliferation  (3)  A  NATO  solution 
Production  and  control  of  all  nuclear  systems 
by  members  of  the  Alliance  to  be  conducted 
solely  under  the  authority  and  auspices  o.' 
N.ATO  Questions :  Would  our  Government 
agree  to  such  an  arrangement  In  principle' 
If  so.  could  a  satisfactory  machinery  be  i' 
vised' 

A  third  Issue  confronting  the  Alllnnce.  and 
requiring  some  coordination  of  foreign  pol- 
icies, consists  In  the  relations  between  the 
NATO  countries  and  those  of  Asia,  Africa. 
and  Latin  America  Hitherto,  apart  from  our 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Berlin,  one  crisis  only,  that  of  Cyprus,  has 
erupted  inside  the  area  of  NATO  Jurisdiction 
which  led  to  actual  fighting  and  entailed  t.he 
possibilities  of  wider  confilct  In  the  CypruJ 
case,  although  all  parties  Involved  were  mfr- 
bers  of  NATO.  It  has  not  been  N.ATO  bur  t.nf 
VH  which  haa  taken  the  lead  In  mediating 
the  conflict  and  despatching  a  peace-keeping 
force  to  the  troubled  area  Outside  the  .At- 
lantic and  Medit,erranean.  situations  con- 
tinue to  erupt  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
Alliance  for  the  reasons  that  a  civil  war  can 


frupi  into  a  general  war  and  a  change  of 
regime  may  alter  the  balance  of  power  within 
a  geographical  region.  Suez,  the  Congo,  and 
currently  Vietnam,  are  vivid  reminders  of 
mis  truth. 

The  question,  then,  for  NATO  Is  whether 
the  Alliance,  as  such,  can  concert  Its  policies 
so  as  10  present  a  common  front  in  coping 
with  situations  of  this  kind — and  a  common 
front  implies  both  diplomatic  measures  and, 
where  necessary,  miuuiry  action  planned  and 
executed  In  concert.  To  do  this  Involves  two 
requirements  at  least.  First  there  must  be 
preiunlnary  discussion — leading,  one  hopes, 
to  eventual  agreement — about  the  conditions 
a  which  Joint  intervention  by  x,\\e  NATO 
Allies  would  be  appropriate  and  desirable 
outside  of  the  NATO  area  Since  the  cir- 
cumstances In  the  particular  cases  are  likely 
to  vary  so  much.  It  l.s  impL)ssibIe  to  be  en- 
tirely specific  In  advance  of  the  event.  How- 
ever, agreement  might  be  reached,  in  broad 
terms,  about  such  situations  In  general  Sec- 
ond, It  should  then  be  possible  to  institute 
a  standing  machinery  which  would  make 
immediate  recommendations  or  decisions 
about  what  NATO  should  do  whenever  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  affairs  erupts. 

If  any  such  arrangements  are  to  function 
satisfactorily,  what  is  abundantly  clear.  Is 
that  there  must  be  the  fullest  and  frankest 
prior  consultation  among  Allies  if  their  con- 
sent Is  sought  for  Joint  action  NATO  is  not 
4iuper-State  and  does  not  have  the  political 
power  to  take  decisions  on  behalf  of  the 
member-governments.  (When,  and  if.  that 
stage  is  ever  attained,  we  would  have  reached 
the  point  of  the  political  integration  of  the 
.AUantio  Community  That  may  be  ulti- 
mately desirable,  but  It  Is  not  the  present  ac- 
•oality  )  For  the  time  being,  granted  that 
NATO  Is  an  Alliance  of  separate  St.ites,  their 
governments  are  not  going  to  wTlte  a  "blank 
checlt"  authorizing  any  one  of  their  number, 
even  the  leading  power  of  the  group,  to  act 
on  their  behalf  in  unforeseen  contingencies. 
The  United  States  may  Justlflablv  hope  to 
obtain  support  for  Joint  action  if  procedures 
are  employed  for  prior  consultation  and  con- 
sent, but  not  taking  unilateral  measures  for 
5ihers  to  follow  This  Is  the  essence  of  part- 
.lership  In  a  society  of  democratlcally-mlnded 
peoples. 

Finally,  it  may  be  suggested  that  there  are 
Uher  possible  spheres  of  action  which  would 
involve  a  departure  from  NATO's  est<ibllshed 
role  to  date,  but  are  simply  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  Its  original  and  underlying  concepts. 

j  This  memorandum  opened  with  the  assertion 

I  that  N.^TO  was  designed  In  the  face  of  an 
immedmte  danger  True  enough— but.  It  has 
ilways  contained  the  seeds  of  a  larger  vision. 

I  That  vision  Is.  or  should  be.  the  dedication  to 
the  values  of  western  civilization  and  a  de- 
termination  to  safeguard  and  develop  them 
both  within  the  Atlantic  region  and  wher- 
"er  the  Atlantic  peoples  can  transmit  their 
•nfluence  and  culture  Thus  far.  NATO  has 
■united  Itself  to  the  military  function,  which 
■  has  conducted  with  success  But  It  Is  now 
trie  to  pose  squarely  the  question:  Is  the 
ailiUry   role    enough?      Should    not    NATO 

I  ""gin  to  cultivate  more  fruits  from  the  seed? 

I  It  could  plausibly  he  argued  that  NATO 
tieeds  at  this  time  to  acquire  a  new  flan  by 
Wlberately  launching  Itself  Into  new  actlvl- 
ties  which  are  not  mlUtarv  and  which  will 
broaden  the  purposes  of  the  Organization 
•nd  deepen  lis  meaning.  If  that  argument 
Jwids  up  after  examination,  what  could  these 

I  »cavitles  be? 

Por  a  start,  two  may  be  suggested  here. 
"^e  NATO  members,  belonging  for  the  most 
?wt  to  the  most  highly  developed  region  in 
the  world,  have  an   obilgntlon.  as  well  as  a 

I  sflflsh  Interest,  to  assist  the  more  backward 
^"fas  NATO  could  consider  the  advisability 
'■  embarking  on  a  program  of  economic  aid 
«!l  technical  a.^slstance  to  some  of  the  less 
■Jghly  developed  States  In  Africa.  Asia  and 


Latin  America,  and  this  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  engrafting  onto  NATO  and  In- 
troducing into  Its  politics  the  persons  and 
organlzaUons  whose  specialties  lie  In  eco- 
nomic and  technical  development  and  In  hu- 
man welfare. 

In  addition,  since  homo  Atlanticus  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  evolution  of  his 
ethical  Ideals,  political  institutions,  and  cre- 
ative culture,  NATO  could  well  address  itself 
to  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  peo- 
ples— I.e.  the  values  which  they  share  and 
have  developed  In  common  In  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  Consequently,  it 
would  l)e  entirely  appropriate  for  NATO,  and 
wholly  consonant  with  the  larger  vision 
which  inspired  Its  Inception,  for  the  Organi- 
zation henceforth  to  Initiate  new  programs 
for  intellectual  cooperation  and  for  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges.  While  It  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  defensive  shield 
that  protects  the  body  politic  of  western 
civilization,  it  Is  no  less  important  to  nour- 
ish the  spirit  that  accords  the  entire  enter- 
prise its  ralson  d'etre. 

Mr,  Speaker,  our  committee  is  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cleveland]  for  an  analysis  of  the 
Lipson  study.  The  gentleman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
yield  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Professor  Lipsons 
paper  is  a  perceptive  and  challenging  ex- 
position of  the  current  state  of  NATO 
affairs.  He  thoughtfully  points  out  that 
NATO's  very  success  in  carrying  out  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  created — de- 
fense against  Communist  expansion — is 
perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  present 
dlfaculties. 

The  nations  of  the  Alliance,  enjoying  a 
breathing  spell  behind  the  NATO  shield 
and.  In  a  rather  curious  way,  secure  be- 
neath the  nuclear  "balance  of  terror"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  freer  to  follow  individual,  na- 
tionalistic goals.  The  wreckage  of  war 
has  been  swept  away,  and,  although 
many  scars  of  war  are  forever  engraved 
on  the  landscapes  and  in  the  souls  of  the 
people,  prosperity  has  come.  A  new  gen- 
eration has  risen,  free  from  the  wounds 
and  bitter  memories  of  war. 

The  Communist  aggressor  has  been 
balked  and  now  appears  at  least  to  di- 
rect his  attention  toward  internal  prob- 
lems— and  to  the  rising  threats  against 
himself  from  the  Far  East. 

Conditions  are  changed  from  the 
founding  days  of  NATO.  The  mono- 
lithic equipoise  for  international  commu- 
nism is  gone  for  the  moment,  along  with 
its  one-time  wholly  Russian  color.  The 
threat  to  free  nations  is  not  lessened  but 
it  has  changed. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  look;  for  adapta- 
tions to  new  circumstances;  for  recasting 
the  Atlantic  structure  to  gain  a  better 
expression  and  effectuation  of  our  com- 
mon hopes  and  goals. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  it 
careful  study  and,  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  NATO  Task  Force.  I 
invite  and  welcome  their  constructive 
comment  and  observations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  ninth  and  last  of  the  Atlantic  studies 
conducted  by  our  committee.  I  trust 
these  have  been  useful  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  House  on  foreign  policy.  I 
5^eld  back  the  r6malnder  of  mv  time. 


HOW      HYPOCRITICAL      CAN      THIS 
ADMINISTRATION  GET? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
hypocritical  can  this  administration  get? 

On  September  12,  the  President  sternly 
vetoed  an  overdue  measure  to  increase 
life  insurance  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  ground  that  the  addi- 
tional $90  million  a  year  it  would  cost 
would  be  inflationary. 

Then  the  President  turned  right 
ai'ound  and  put  on  the  heat  to  pass  a 
political  $1^4  million  poverty  bill  and 
followed  that  by  demands  to  get  going 
on  a  multi-billion-dollar  demonstration 
cities  program  to  federalize  blockbusting 
in  the  suburbs  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Cinl  service  employees  can  draw  their 
own  conclusion.  When  it  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  justice  to  them,  it  is  infla- 
tion— but  when  it  comes  to  massive  vote- 
buying  projects  it  is  noble  statemanship. 

I  repeat:  How  hypocritical  can  this 
administration  get? 


PLYMOUTH    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  346  years 
ago  the  Pilgrims  began  their  life  in  the 
new  world  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  This 
brave  group  who  ventured  across  the  At- 
lantic to  practice  their  religion  in  free- 
dom symbolizes  for  many  Americans  and 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  the  spirit  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Thou.sands  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  others  visit  this 
.'ipot  each  year  t-o  spend  an  afternoon 
amid  the  charm  and  history-  of  PlvTnouth. 

I  am  therefore  filing  a  bill  today  to 
e.stablish  a  national  memorial  Xo  com- 
mcmoi-ate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Rock. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  ai'ea 
around  this  famous  rock  be  made  a  na- 
tional memorial.  Moi-eover,  a  move  of 
this  sort  may  soon  become  necessary. 
Plymouth,  though  it  retains  much  of  its 
colonial  atmosphere,  is  a  modern  and 
growing  town.  The  Rock  and  other 
rx)ints  of  interest  are  near  its  center  and 
the  town  seems  to  be  closing  iii.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  tourists  is  in- 
creasing. This  spot  must  be  preserved 
now  if  it  is  to  b>e  enjoyed  by  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Early  in  1963  I  therefore,  asked  the 
park  service  to  study  the  area  to  suggest 
po-ssible  plans  for  a  memorial.  They 
made  a  study  and  in  June  of  this  year 
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released   a   report,  detailing   three  pos- 


rlghts  of  individuals 

.« 1.^*..    W.^*W     it    , 


It   is  possible   to  Th*   average  citizen,   unfortunately,  may 

.w !•„-♦        not   find   or   talie   time   to  studv   its  details 


ID  stirring  public  discussion  on  the  role  of 
jodays  Congress — and  on  its  shortcomings — 


to  progress  along  with  the  other  business 

sesrments  of  this  nroKrwroim  notlnnl   In    K.a\ 


on  parity  as  an  economic  goal  for  agrl- 


-t,-.,  ur.rn.p^a  Slates  in  Ainca.  Asia  ana    yield  DacK  uie  remainder  of  mv  time.         made  a  study  and  in  June  of  this  year 
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released  a  report,  detailing  three  pos- 
sible plans  As  Is  my  custom  in  matters 
of  immediate  concern  to  my  constituents. 
I  have  waited  to  hear  the  reaction  to  the 
various  proposals  before  taking  any 
action 

The  bill  I  am  ftlinK  today  reflects  the 
views  of  those  who  will  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  any  national  memorial  as 
well  as  my  own  Interest  and  theirs  In 
seeing  that  Plymouth  receive  this  long- 
merited  national  recognition 

My  bill  provides  that  no  more  than  15 
acres  may  be  taken  for  the  memorial.  I 
am  hopeful  that  more  specific  details  on 
the  size  and  outlines  of  the  park  can  be 
worked  out  as  a  result  of  committee 
hearings. 

The  bill  also  stipulates  that  no  private 
homes  may  be  destroyed  or  taken  unless 
the  land  on  which  they  are  situated  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  the 
memorial  The  proposed  park  area  in- 
cludes a  few  homes  on  the  fringe  My 
bill  would  permit  most  of  these  to  remain 
In  private  hands  so  long  as  owners  con- 
formed to  zoning  bylaws 

The  outline  of  the  park  proposed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  their  report 
Includes  at  least  one  house  which  ap- 
pears to  have  slgrilf^cant  historic  Inter- 
est It  may  be  one  of  the  oldest  homes 
in  the  Nation  Since  the  park  service 
report  did  not  make  any  mention  of  this 
house,  my  bill  provides  that  if  the  park 
service  acquires  any  such  property,  it 
must  maintain  and  preserve  this  as  a 
part  of  the  memorial 

In  my  view,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  kept  highly 
aware  of  local  needs,  partlcularl.'  when 
it  moves  Into  the  heart  of  a  town 
Therefore  the  bill  also  provides  for  an 
advisor>-  commission  This  group  would 
act  as  a  liaison  between  the  towTi  and 
park  service  In  particular,  it  would  be 
concerned  with  decisions  to  acquire 
property  for  the  memorial,  with  stand- 
ards for  zoning  bylaws — advising  both 
town  and  park  service  on  this — and  with 
judging  the  Importance  of  any  historical 
property  In  ail  these  matters,  it  can  act 
as  interpreter  between  the  town  and 
park  service 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  national  park  could  be  es- 
tablished In  a  way  that  would  serve  our 
national  interest  and  at  the  .same  time 
be  of  most  benefit  to  the  town  of  Plym- 
outh 

The  plan  for  this  memorial,  as  set 
forth  In  my  bill,  ls  similar  to  the  program 
for  the  development  of  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  The  seashore  plan  was 
the  product  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  Massa- 
chusetts two  Senators.  LevtRETT  Salton- 
STALL.  and  John  Kennedy,  and  myself. 
In  that  ca.se  we  had  a  similar  problem  in 
that  we  were  proposing  a  national  park 
in  a  densely  populated  area  As  the 
years  go  by  the  system  we  worked  out 
seems  to  be  functioning  smoothly  Hope- 
fully we  can  have  the  same  success  with 
Plymouth 

It  is  important  that  we  balance  the 
needs  of  America  for  recreation  areas 
and  areas  of  natural   beauty   with  the 


rights  of  Individuals      It  is  possible  to 
accommodate  both  if  we  make  the  effort. 


■WE  PROPOSE  —CLAREMONT  iN  H  ' 
EAOLE  PRAISES  GOP  TASK  P^ORCE 
FOR  BOOK  PROPOSING  MODERNI- 
ZATION OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
CEDURES 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas'" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CLEVEL.VND  Mr  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  con- 
ference committee's  task  force  on  con- 
gressional reform  and  minority  staffing, 
I  am  justifiably  proud  of  the  first  fruits 
of  our  labor  This  Is  a  book,  published 
September  30  by  McOraw-Hill  Co  .  en- 
titled We  Propose  A  Mcxiern  Congress  " 
Conuining  articles  by  21  Members  and 
former  Members  of  this  body,  it  repre- 
sents more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of 
research,  writint,.  rewriting,  and  editing 
So  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first  book  about 
Congress — a  very  much  studl«Kl  organi- 
zation— to  be  written  by  a  group  of 
authors  who  have  actually  served  in  the 
House 

Most  of  the  task  force  members  pre- 
sented their  views  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  Some  of  our  recom- 
mendations have  been  Included  in  the 
bill  the  Joint  committee  is  proposing. 
Other  points  are  made  In  the  committee's 
final  report  and  in  the  supplemental 
views,  including  those  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri  [Mr  Curtis  and  Mr. 
HallI 

In  our  book,  these  proposals  and  com- 
ments are  presented  anew,  in  detailed 
and  extended  form  It  Is  our  intention 
and  hope  that  the  publication  of  "We 
Propose  '  will  stimulate  interest  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  crucial  problem  of  con- 
gressional reform  Although  the  book 
has  not  been  out  very  long,  there  are  al- 
ready some  encouraging  responses  One 
of  the  best  of  these  appeared  in  an  edi- 
torial by  Kenneth  Whipple,  editor  of  the 
Claremont  Daily  Eagle  In  my  own  dis- 
trict I  hope  the  Interest  shown  In  this 
thoughtful  editorial  will  be  taken  up  by 
editors  and  commentators  throughout 
the  land,  spreading  public  interest  and 
arousing  public  demand  for  reform 
across  the  country. 

The  Claremont  Eagle  has  performed 
an  outstanding  public  service  in  advanc- 
ing the  discussion  thus  far  and  I  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  its  continuing  con- 
tribution to  good  government  through 
this  editorial 

For  a   More  Modekn  CoNouse 

Serloua  students  of  government  can  And 
plenty  of  meat  In  a  new  volume  of  338 
tightly-packed  pages  publlahed  this  week  by 
McOraw-Hlll  Its  title  Is  We  Propose  A 
Modern  Congress.'  and  Its  prop<:«als  are 
broad  and  far -reaching  mdeed. 


Tbe  average  citizen,  unfortunately,  may 
not  find  or  take  time  to  study  Its  details' 
Such  neglect  is  indeed  regrettable  For  'We 
Propose'  Is  a  fusclnatlng  resume  of  ih( 
work,  procedures  aiid  problems  faced  by  ou: 
elected  representatives  In  safeguarding  the 
public  interest 

The  bfKik  Is  made  up  of  21  articles  by 
Members  and  former  Members  of  Congress 
These  Include  selected  proposals  by  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  and  Minority  Stafflng,  r/ 
which  our  own  New  Hampshire  Congrese. 
man.  James  C  Cleveland  of  New  London,  ls 
chairman. 

Congressman  Cleveland  has  based  f>or- 
tlons  of  his  Washington  Reports,  from  tin-.e 
to  time,  on  the  findings  and  progress  of  hj 
committee.  But  the  new  volume  goes  fa: 
beyond  this 

"We  Prop>o8e"  is  divided  into  four  male: 
sections  The  first.  "The  Committee  Struc- 
ture. "  has  an  article  by  Cleveland.  "The 
Need  for  Increased  Minority  Stafflng."  whose 
arguments  are  familiar  to  his  constltuenti 

Contributing  to  this  section  also  are  Ne» 
York  Mayor  and  ex-Congressman  John  V 
Lindsay.  Sen  ORnrriN  of  Michigan,  Cor.- 
gressman  Morse  of  Massachusetts  The.w 
experts  discu-ss  critically  problems  posed  ^• 
the  seniority  system,  by  the  compKjeltlon  anc 
work  of  standing  committees,  and  by  ove:- 
lapping  Jurisdiction. 

"Policy-Making,  Lobbying  and  Oversight 
Is  the  Joint  work  of  six  Members  of  Con- 
gress These  experts  take  up  congressioni: 
attitudes  toward  science  policy,  toward  for- 
eign policy,  toward  lobbying,  and  toward  re- 
forming budgetary  and  fiscal  machinery. 

A  particularly  pertinent  contribution  hm 
been  made  here  by  Rep.  Ancher  Nelsen  o; 
Minnesota,  who  decries  "arm  twisting'  bv 
the  administration  in  all  Its  forms  as  j 
means  of  securing  passage  by  Congress  c'. 
White  House  legislation. 

Seven  more  congressmen  continue  the;: 
analysis  of  governmental  shortcomings  m  i 
section  titled  "Toward  More  EfHclency  and 
a  Better  Image"  Reforms  they  propose  In- 
clude a  new  system  of  hiring  youthful  con- 
gressional pages:  abandonment  of  the  | 
"spoils  "  system  of  hiring  House  employes 
new  rules  for  floor  procedures,  and  Installa- 
tion of  electric  voting.  And  there's  n  llvel'^ 
and  readable  discussion  titled  "The  Cost  c: 
Getting  There  and  Length  of  Stay" 

Fourth  and  final  section  of  "We  Propose' 
Is  perhaps  Its  most  controversial  In  It  mem- 
bers of  the  House  argue  the  case  for  televi- 
sion and  radio  coverage,  urged  not  only  lof  | 
the  floor  of  the  House  but  for  committee  ses- 
sions also;  plus  another  oft-argued  subject 
the  "captivity"  of  voteless  Wa.shlngtoniaai 
who  after  80  years  are  still  trying  to  gain  | 
self-government 

Another  highly  readable  chapter  Is  on  "Op- 
eration of  the  Congressional  Office."  The  I 
writer  here  discusses  the  congressman  s  baa: 
Job  (legislation);  the  diverse  demands  on  his  | 
time,  both  from  his  constituents  and  utter- 
wise,  the  amount  of  help  he  can  have,  at: 
the   amount    he  can   pay 

A  breakdown  here  shows  that  the  aversp  I 
congressman,     during    an     average    five-day  | 
week,  puts  In  a  12-hour  day  made  up  of   8 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  House,   (b)   time  ct 
committee    work,    (cl     time    spent    studying  j 
legislation,    (di    time  on  constituent  aSaw  [ 
( e  I    time  devoted   to  public  statements  i^i 
party  functions 

A  final  chapter,  by  a  12-year  veteran  of  Con- 
gress (Rep  Fred  Schwengel  of  low.'ii  urges | 
modernization  and  Improvement  of  '.l^.e  Le?- 
Ulatlve  Reference  .Service  (LRSi  by  meawo-'l 
automated  Information  handling  Throu«!-l 
AuU>mated  Data  Processing  (ADP>  to  repl^ej 
behlnd-the-tlmes  methcxls  which  'wtU  P^'| 
even  more  outdated  in  the  Immediate  (utur* 

"We  Propose  "  will,  we  fear,  gain  less  rea;- 
erstlp  that  It  deserves.     But  If  It  succe«<;-"j 


in  stirring  public  discussion  on  the  role  of 
uxlay's  Congrefis — and  on  Its  shortcomings — 
i:  will  have  made  a  meaningful  contribution 
;o  the  continuing  experiment  In  American 
democracy. 

K.D.W. 


THE  WORST  5  YEARS 

Mr.    SKUBITZ.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

■jnantmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
•^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  resign- 
ing high-level  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 

I  culture  official  has  confirmed  what  this 
'^k  force  has  pointed  out  time  and 
again  about  the  Johnson -Freeman  ad- 
a;ni.->irations  deliberate  efforts  to  down- 
grade U.S.  farmers  for  blatantly  political 
.-easons. 

Mr  Frank  M.  LeRoux.  former  General 
Sales  Manager  for  the  Department  of 
.\gnculture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, has  termed  the  1961-65  period  cov- 
ered by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
tration as  "the  worst  5-year  period  for 
the  American  farmer  in  the  history  of 

I  modern  American  agriculture." 

In  his  64-paKe  brochure  entitled  "1961 
Throui-h    1965— The   Farmers'   Worst   5 

[Years.'  Mr.  LeRoux  charges  that  the 
.Agriculture  Department  and  the  admin- 

1 :5tratiun  have  followed  a  course  of  de- 
pressing farm  prices  for  political  gain. 
and  have  made  no  effort  to  reach  parity 
.'or  farmers.  This  is  exactly  the  state  of 
affairs  to  which  our  task  force  has  been 

I  calling  att<'ntion  for  some  time  now,  and 
Mr  LeRoux's  analysis  of  the  adminis- 
'..'ations  destructive  role  In  the  field  of 
Federal   farm  policy   affords  bipartisan 

I  confirmation  of  the  incredible  facts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  document  sustains 

I  virtually  everything  the  minority  agri- 

I  rolture  task  force  has  revealed  about  the 

I  administrations    agricultural   policy   in 

r-he  numerous  statements  we  have  issued 
since  our  group  was  organized  in  early 

'  1965. 

Following  are  some  typical  examples  of 
p)«'  Mr.  LeRoux's  findings  substantiate 
I  those  of  the  task  force. 

For  instance,  the  task  force  has  con- 
ptenily  denounced  the  administration's 
jippalhnK  plan  to  remove  more  than  two- 
r.r.irds  of  the  Nation's  farmers  from  the 
IMd.    Mr.  LeRoux  says : 

If  the  minimum  of  gross  sales  be  put  at 
IIIOOOO  as  some  in  U  S.D.A.  suggest,  this  will 
Itlminate  all  but  about  one  million  farms 
?  591 

L'  this  becomes  a  reality,  does  this  mean 
r-iit  all  the  small  farm  operators  will  no 
]-c?er  be  considered  as  farmers  and  will  be 

•weed  out  of  business?     (  p  59  j  . 

^The  -American  public  would  be  much  better 
1^  In  many  ways  If  the  American  farmer 
■  ■weived  an  adequate  return  for  his  farming 
IBorts  and  Investment  now.  It  would  go  a 
l«i?  way  in  stopping  the  exodus  from  the 
ywi  to  the  city  and  would  save  and  maln- 
r*S  the  famUy-slzed  fanning  unit  (p.  88). 
I  How  many  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
l='y  ha-.e  been  brought  about  by  the  failure 
l«'-he  g' vernment  to  allow  the  farm  economy 


to  progress  along  with  the  other   business 
segments  of  this  prosperous  nation?  (p.  59) . 

The  task  force  has  said — on  May  17. 
1965: 

Nine  million  farm  people,  along  with  addi- 
tional millions  who  provide  the  services  for 
rural  America,  would  become  the  "MlGrate 
Society"  If  the  Administration  should  suc- 
ceed In  Its  plan  to  remove  21/2  million  farm 
families  from  the  land. 

On  April  8.  1966: 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
farmers  are  leaving  their  fields,  for  the 
Johnson  administration  and  Secretary  Free- 
man have  consistently  pursued  F>oIlcles 
which  have  depressed  the  prices  of  farm 
commodities. 

On  April  8,  1966: 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Agriculture  enthusiastically  endorses  the 
concept  of  reversing  the  migration  ( from  the 
farms)  and  revitalizing  rural  America.  As  we 
pointed  out  lAst  year,  the  decline  of  rural 
America  Is  harmful  to  the  entire  Nation. 
But  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
the  first  and  most  important  step  in  "rural 
revltallzatlon"  must  be  to  allow  the  producers 
of  food  and  fiber  a  fair  return  for  their  ef- 
forts. The  Johnson  Administration  has  It  In 
its  power  to  do  something  constructive  for 
the  farmer. 

Time  and  again  the  task  force  has  de- 
scribed with  dismay  the  administration's 
deliberate  attempts  to  depress  farm 
prices  and  hold  them  at  low  levels.  Mr. 
LeRoux  says: 

While  this  Agricultural  Administration 
was  claiming  the  credit  for  the  overall  gains 
In  Agricultural  Income  It  was  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  beat  back  the  prices  on  the 
very  commodities  that  were  being  used  to 
base  their  claims  of  Increased  farm  Income 
(P-  32). 

Never  before  In  agricultural  history  has  a 
Secretary  so  frankly  admitted  the  economic 
plight  of  the  American  farmer  and  at  the 
same  time  be  doing  the  unbelievable  to 
destroy  the  farmers'  opportunities  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  his  efforts  (p.  34). 

■Why  should  the  Farmers'  own  Secretary 
have  made  such  an  all  out  effort  to  break 
the  price  of  meat?  (p.  36) . 

Commodity  stocks  could  have  been  priced 
to  raise  market  prices  Intsead  of  being  used 
In  the  reverse  manner — as  they  were  to  keep 
prices  down  (p.  38). 

The  task  force  has  said — June  21, 
1965: 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture has  observed  many  examples  of  how 
the  sale  of  Government-owned  CCC  stocks 
has  become  a  glnamlck  for  the  ptu-pose  of 
artificially  and  arbitrarily  depressing  farm 
prices   and   lowering   farm   Income. 

OnAprUS.  1966: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  con- 
tinues to  use  his  authority  to  drive  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities  downward. 

On  June  13,  1966,  the  task  force  spoke 
of  the  "deliberately  planned"  adminis- 
tration effort  to  break  farm  prices  and 
drive  them  down  through  the  "wholesale 
dumping  of  Government-owned  corn 
and  wheat,  export  controls  on  hides, 
slashes  in  Defense  Department  buying  of 
butter,  beef  and  pork,  easing  of  import 
restrictions  on  sugar  and  Cheddar  cheese 
and  Jawboning  against  food  prices  by 
the  President  himself." 

The  task  force  hjas  often  noted  how 
the  administration  has  turned  its  back 


on  parity  as  an  economic  goal  for  agri- 
culture. Mr.  LeRoux's  chart  on  page 
43  of  his  brochure  shows  that  for  the 
last  5  years  the  parity  ratio  has  averaged 
78  percent,  and  that  during  the  depres- 
sion years  1933-40  the  average  wajs  81 
percent.     He  says : 

During  the  greatest  prosperity  In  the  his- 
tory of  man.  a  record  such  as  this  78  [jercent 
of  parity  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
through  Intent. 

The  task  force  has  said — June  17, 
1966: 

Lancen  pointed  out  that  the  parity  ra- 
tio— a  comparison  of  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceive with  those  they  pay — for  the  past  five 
years  has  reflected  an  average  78  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  the  lowest  for  any  consecu- 
tive five  year  period  since  the  depression 
days  of  the  thirties. 

The  grossly  inequitable  economic  po- 
sition of  American  agriculture  has  also 
been  a  subject  of  continuing  concern  to 
the  task  force.     Mr.  LeRoux  has  said: 

Agriculture  has  shared  but  little  in  our 
startling  national  prosperity  and  the  minute 
that  the  farmer  has  a  chance  to  receive  the 
least  bit  Improvement,  his  prices  are  beaten 
back  by  one  means  or  another  and  this  has 
continued  behind  the  scenes   1  p.  12). 

The  farmer  has  received  barely  enough  to 
offset  his  increased  operational  expenses  (p. 
12). 

The  American  farmer  has  not  been  put  into 
the  position  of  sharing  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  times  but  rather  he  has  been  forced  into 
the  position  of  subsidizing  the  economy  (p. 
12i. 

The  task  force  has  said,  on  February  4, 
1966: 

For  instance,  in  spite  of  his  key  world- 
wide position,  and  in  spite  of  the  significance 
of  his  contribution  to  the  strength  of  this 
Nation,  the  U.S.  farmer  is  today  faced  with 
an  economic  situation  which  is  both  pre- 
carious and  Inequitable  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  Indicator  of  the 
farmer's  financial  situation  Is  the  fact  that 
his  per  capita  disposable  Income  averages 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Concerning  the  need  for  Increased 
food  production  in  the  future  and  the 
question  of  prices  to  farmers,  Mr.  Le- 
Roux says: 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  Government  to  re- 
flect a  fair  price  return  to  the  farmer  for  his 
products  so  as  to  get  the  production  neces- 
sary instead  of  the  present  pollcv  of  de- 
pressing prices  (  p.  63  I  . 

The  task  force  has  said,  on  July  26, 
1966: 

Government  grain  dumping  has  depressed 
prices  to  farmers.  Farmers  must  have  as- 
surance of  a  fair  price  for  the  additional  food 
they  are  asked  to  produce.  If  they  are  asked 
to  increase  wheat  and  feed  grain  "production 
In  1967.  they  should  not  also  be  asked  to  as- 
sume the  entire  risk  of  lower  prices. 

Regarding  the  fallacy  of  USDA  "per 
farm"  income  statistics,  Mr.  LeRoux 
says : 

Why  has  the  Secretary  continued  to  make 
the  average  realized  net  Income  per  farm  his 
success  story  when  this  means  nothing   (p. 

The  task  force  has  said,  on  April  16, 
1965: 

The  per  farm  method  of  comparison  is 
neither  acciu-ate  nor  valid. 
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The  task   force.  In  May  of  this  year      Wall  Street  JouniaJ  of  August  18.  1966.     any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  f.vo, 
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The  task  force.  In  May  of  this  year 
sponsored  the  Introduction  of  a  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  635. 
In  the  House  of  Rep  reuen  tat  Ives,  which 
called  upon  the  administration  to 

(li  O.Lse  and  desl.i'.  In  \la  efforta  to  en- 
force selective  economic  discrimination 
against  .\inencan  farmers  and  ranchers  b> 
dellbenitely  depressing  farm  price*,  and  (3) 
ua«  the  varlr>us  leglsUtlve  authorities  at  lt« 
disposal  to  Improve  and  enhajice  rarm  prlcea 
in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  to-  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and   free-world  prosperity 

There  Ls  still  great  need  for  this  resolu- 
tion which  would  require  the  administra- 
tion to  stop  depressing  farm  prices  Only 
this  week.  Mr  LeRoux  said 

Now  Is  the  time  to  decide  !f  the  apparent 
tum-aNlut  by  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture 
juat  before  the  election  U  sincere,  and  if  the 
change  of  direction  is  in  favor  of  the  farmer 
Ab  of  this  date  tilings  have  not  changed  The 
same  maneuverlns;  against  the  farmers  In- 
terests still  ^oes  on  behind  the  stenes 

Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  minority  task 
force  on  agriculture,  we  recognize  the 
great  service  Mr  LeRoux  has  performed 
to  both  American  agriculture  and  the 
Nation  m  making  public  hi.s  candid  anal- 
ysis of  present  U  S  agricultural  policy 
as  e.xpresvsed  in  his  document  entitled 
•The  Farmers  Worst  5  Years." 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  ray  colleagues  In  the 
House  one  more  comment  attributed  to 
Mr  LeRoux  at  a  news  conference  on 
Tue.sday  When  queried  about  Govern- 
ment statements  that  the  farmer  '"never 
had  It  so  good.  "  he  reportedly  CEilled 
them  absurd  and  replied,  actually,  he 
has  never  had  it  so  bad.  ' 


REACHING  FOR  MORE  POWER 

Mr  SKL'BITZ  Mr  Spt>aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr  GurneyI  may  extend 
his  remark.^  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  Speaker.  In  these 
days  of  Increased  F'ederul  Involvement  In 
nearly  every  sector  of  public  and  private 
life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  another  ac- 
tivity of  pnvate  enterprise  should  be 
threatened  by  the  reachuiij  arms  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  This  time  it  Is  the 
recruitment  and  hiring  of  employees 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  US  Em- 
ployment Service  could  stand  some  Im- 
proving but  the  language  of  the  Man- 
power Services  Act  of  1966.  which  Is  be- 
fore my  own  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  threatens  to  do  much  more 
than  mxlernize  and  improve  It  sets  up 
mechaiiism  to  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tj  recruit  and  place  In  ditlerent 
jobs  those  workers  who  are  already  em- 
ployed This  IS  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Employment  Ser\ice  which  was  set  up 
to  help  tho^e  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed 

I  cjmmend  to  the  att«ntlon  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial   from  the 


Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  18,  1966. 
which  follows 

Dncxb   Sam's  KniNO   Hall 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  some  func- 
Uons  of  the  US  Empkjyment  Service  could 
stand  improvement,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
It  baa  to  b«  radiCAlly  altered  in  the  way  Con- 
gress IB  leaalng. 

In  the  area  of  job  information,  to  mention 
one  defect,  the  need  is  for  more  accurate  and 
faster  nationwide  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  Job  vacancies  As  it  Is  now  the 
swapping  of  Job  InformaUon  from  area  to 
area  depends  largely  on  the  cooperation  of 
state  employment  services,  which  vary  In 
etBclency 

Surely,  however.  thU  and  other  placement 
tunctlona  of  the  USES  can  be  bettered  with- 
out changing  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Pederal-state  service  It  was  no^  intended, 
when  the  service  was  set  up  more  than  30 
years  ago,  that  public  funds  be  used  to  And 
new  Jobe  for  workers  already  employed. 

And  yet  that  is  how  such  funds  would  be 
used  under  the  Manpower  Services  Act  of 
1986.  already  paaaed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
before  a  House  committee  'The  Ctingress 
declarea."  says  the  acfs  statement  of  pur- 
poee.  "that  a  strong  and  modern  manpower 
service  system  which  operates  not  merely  as  a 
labor  exchange  .  but  as  a  comprehensive 
manpower  services  agency  Is  essential 

To  make  the  service  •comprehensive." 
the  act  would  authorize  the  USES  to  do  what 
lately  it  has  been  doing  without  authoriza- 
tion To  recruit  for  an  employer  a  worker 
already  employed  by  another  Put  In  blunt 
terms,  the  act  would  legalise  Federal  pirat- 
ing of  employes 

It  la  plain  why  private  emplojrment  agen- 
cies are  strongly  opposed  to  this  change  In 
USES  function  It  could  put  them  out  of 
business — particularly  If.  as  might  happen  In 
some  period  of  declared  manpower  emer- 
gency, the  Government  made  mandatory  all 
Job  placement  through  Its  own  service 

Less  plain,  perhaps,  are  the  Implications 
of  the  proposed  change  to  employes  If  the 
USES  Is  empowered  to  move  people  about 
from  one  Job  to  another,  what  Is  to  prevent 
It  from  keeping  them  where  they  are  if  it 
so  chooses''  In  other  words,  the  act  implies 
the  sort  of  control  over  manjjower  which  up 
to  now  even  in  wartime,  the  Government  has 
adopted  only  reluctantly 

A  good  many  employers  already  have  chal- 
lenged the  wisdom  of  giving  the  USES  such 
broad  controls  over  human  beings  Certain- 
ly the  concept  of  a  centralized  Federal  hiring 
hall  ought  to  l>e  equally  repugnant  to  em- 
pioyea,  union  and  nonunion  alike. 


any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  let;u;a- 
tlon  or  appropriation  by  Congreas,  whet.^.e; 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bi.. 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation,  but  this  shall  not  prevts; 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  Stales  ^r 
of  Its  departmeiiu  or  agencies  from  mc. 
munlcatlng  to  Members  of  Congress  ,:.  t:.: 
request  of  any  Meniber  or  to  Coii^rest 
through  the  profjer  ofllclal  channels,  re(ji»f.; 
for  legislation  or  appropjrlatlons  which  tie? 
deem  nece-seary  for  the  efficient  conduct  a* 
the  public  bu.sluess 

Whoever,    being    an   officer  or   employee  ot  | 
the   United  States  or  of   any  department  ,• 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vioUtj  | 
this   section,   shall   be   fined   not  more  t!u: 
$500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  yet: 
or  both,  and  after  notice  and  hearing  by  u., 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  <>:  re- 
moving    him.    shall    be    removed    from   olB«  I 
or    employment      June    25.    1948,    c.   645.  S  | 
SUt.  792. 


ARM  TWISTING 

Mr  SKUBIT2  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr  AshbrookI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  In 
this  age  of  guidehnes.  the  following 
guideline  for  public  officers  and  em- 
ployees might  be  useJul  for  future  refer- 
ence 

LosBTiNo    WrrH    Appwoi-hatcd    Moneys 
iTIUe  18.  sec    1913.  USCA.  pp    118  and  119) 

No  part  of  the  m mey  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  ConKresa.  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  p»y  tor  any  perxinal 
service,  advertisement  telegram,  telephone 
letter  printed  or  written  matter  or  other 
device.  Intended  or  designed  to  influence  In 


HOUR   OF  MEETINO  ON  THURSD.'\Y 

Mr    ROSTFJ^KOWSKI.     Mr    Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tJiat  when  iu\ 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  mee;  | 
at  1 1  o'clock  am  tomorrow 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Witho.;  | 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOODROW     WILSON     MEMORL«l: 
COMMISSION 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI      Mr  Sptake: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cerit.r- 
man  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr   Gallu.hk 
may  extend  his  remark.';  at  this  pcL-.;  I 
In   the   Record  and  Include  extraneous  | 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  the:f| 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema:. 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker,  :;| 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  serf  I 
for  the  last  4  years  on  the  Woodrow  W:;-| 
son  Memorial  Commission  I  have  grea:- 
ly  valued  the  experience  of  serving  under 
Dean  Sayre,  the  Chairman,  and  with  uhtl 
other  distinguished  members  of  llie| 
Commission. 

Durmg  the  cour.se  of  our  studies.  »f| 
heard  from  many  notable  and  knowl- 
edge men  and  women  from  every  fie.cl 
Each  presented  a  difTcrcnt  facet  to  v-\ 
task  of  selecting  a  fitting  memorial  to  -S'l 
memory  of  President  Wilson.  I  thi.-.ij 
It  fair  to  say  that  every  viewpoint  wij 
given  comprehensive  study  and  deep  ar- 
sideration 

From  the  many  plans  presented  to  U'ltl 
Commission,  we  settled  on  what  has  bee:| 
called  by  former  Justice  Fiankfu: ter  tof 
embodiment  of  an  idea  We  decided  onil 
hvmg  memorial  to  the  spirit  and  tlie  idei;| 
of  Woodrow  WiLson 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today  '-^ 
implement  the  recommendations  of  t2«| 
Commission 

The  structure  will  be  located  on  Pen:.- 
sylvanla    Avenue    behind    the    Nat!oru.| 
Archives      The   memorial   complex  w- 
consist  of  a  number  of  buildings  .sur-^l 
ior    .scholarly    pursuits,    dominated  bj 
a  sculpture  which  will  be  the  embt'dimer' 
of  the  idea  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 


rhe  nearness  of  the  National  Archives 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  relieve  the 
need  for  any  library  facilities  within  the 
men.orlal  complex.  The  buildings  will 
simi'ly  provide  a  place  for  scholars  to 
meet  and  study — a  sanctuary  where  Ideas 
can  be  exchanged  and  intellects  interact. 
This  should  be  a  place  where  men  can 
T.eet  to  ponder  the  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  the  modern  world.  I  would 
hope  that  this  center  would  particularly 
draw  the  students  of  international  rela- 
aon>  and  of  law  and  world  order. 

The  sculpture  will  dominate  and  per- 
meate the  entire  memorial.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  uisplre  the  fresh  visions 
so  necessary  to  bring  peace  in  our  chang- 
ing world.  It  should  also  serve  to  re- 
mind every  visitor  of  the  timeless  yearn- 
ing for  world  tranquillity  that  so  con- 
stantly occupied  the  thoughts  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The  sculpture  should  indeed  be  the 
embodiment  of  not  only  Woodrow  Wilson 
the  man.  but  also  an  expression  of  the 
ideas  and  spirit  of  Wilsonian  democracy. 

During  President  Wilson's  trip  to  Eu- 
rope to  attend  tlie  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence. President  'Wilson  said  in  Manches- 
ter. England ; 

There  Is  only  one  thing  that  can  bind  peo- 
ple together  and  tliat  Is  a  common  devotion 
M  right.  Ever  since  the  history  or  liberty 
tiegan  men  have  talked  about  their  rights. 
and  It  has  taken  several  hundred  years  to 
make  them  perceive  that  the  principal  part 
ot  right  Is  duty,  and  that  unless  a  man  per- 
Jorms  his  full  duly  he  Is  entitled  to  no  right. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  WUsonism— the 
appeal  to  common  counsel  and  dynamic 
morals  that  cuts  across  national  bound- 
aries, and  soars  above  individual  selfish- 
ness. This  was.  and  remains,  the  spirit 
of  Wilson. 

IVfiaps  no  man  better  summed  up 
'A'^drow  Wilson  than  Minority  Floor 
LeadiT  Pinis  James  Garrett,  of  Tennes- 

I  see.  in  remarks  to  the  House  the  day  after 
President  Wilson's  death: 
He  walked  upon  heights  untouched  before 

I  by  human  foot;  he  sought  to  break  new  trails 
:or  m.-inkind  Not  alone  In  senates,  parlla- 
menis.  and  chancelleries:  not  only  in  throne 
rooms  and  executive  courts  and  cloisters  was 
lili  Idealism  weighed  and  analyzed,  but  Its 
spirit  permeated  the  great  masses  of  men, 
Md  from  all  the  regions  of  earth  In  multi- 
farious languages      .      came  the  plaudits  of 

]  bfiin  and  heart  and  wistful  souls. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 

I  the  acceptance   of   the  concept  of  this 

tr.emonal  to  such  a  great  man.  Woodrow 

I  W'llson. 

Thank  you. 
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ISL.A.ND  OF  CYPRUS 

Mr  ROSTENTCOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker, 
•  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico   (Mr.   Polanco- 
•^BRETl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
I  "wus  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  then 

^lection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

I  -fom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POLANCO-ABREU.    Mr.  Speaker, 

-"  August  1960  the  island  of  Cyprus  be- 

^^-e  an  Independent  Republic.    Today, 


6  years  later,  finds  the  poUtical  status  of 
that  lovely  island  still  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy, Involving  not  only  the  Cypriots 
themselves,  but  also  at  least  two  of  our 
most  trusted  allies. 

Democracy  rests  on  the  strength  of 
two  equally  important  pillars:  majority 
rule  and  minority  rights.  If  the  major- 
ity fails  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority, tyranny  emerges.  If  the  minor- 
ity resists  the  will  of  the  majority,  an- 
archy and  chaos  prevail. 

The  people  of  Cyprus  are  engaged  in  a 
valiant  struggle  to  establish  democracy 
in  their  Island.  In  pursuing  this  goal 
they  have  committed  themselves  in  a 
declaration  of  intention  and  accompany- 
ing memorandum  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
protect  and  guarantee  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  minority  group  and  in- 
dividual members  of  said  minority.  The 
rights  guaranteed  to  these  minorities 
range  from  the  use  of  their  own  lan- 
guages in  the  courts  and  participation  in 
Parliament,  to  the  right  to  establish 
their  own  schools  with  financial  support 
from  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
As  an  additional  guarantee  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept,  for  a  reasonable  transi- 
tional period,  the  presence  of  a  United 
Nations  Commissioner  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection of  these  rights. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cyprus 
one  of  the  two  pillars  stands  solidly. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  one  does  not. 
As  a  result  of  the  series  of  international 
compromises  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  rule  was  seriously  curbed, 
and  the  door  was  left  open  for  undue 
external  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Cyprus. 

I  am  convinced  that  so  serious  have 
been  these  impediments,  that  the  people 
of  Cyprus,  as  a  whole,  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  natural 
right  of  self-determination.  These  ob- 
stacles threaten  to  slow  the  pace  of  the 
Cypriots  in  their  venture  to  provide  a 
fuller  life  for  all  the  people,  and  thus  be- 
come an  outstanding  example  to  the 
world  of  democracies  in  development. 

When  these  impediments  have  been 
removed,  I  am  certain  that  Cyprus  will 
prove  how  much  a  people,  though  small 
in  numbers  and  geography,  can  accom- 
plish through  the  democratic  process  and 
through  the  exercise  of  their  inalienable 
right  to  self-determination  on  the  basis 
of  the  universally  accepted  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote. 


CONGRESSMAN  PETER  W.  RODINO, 

JR.,  REPORTS  ON  THE  RECORD  OF 

THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  au- 
thorities consider  this  the  most  produc- 
tive Congress  In  our  history.     In  the 


determined  eCfort  to  forge  a  greater 
America  and  fashion  a  better  life  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child,  ■we  have 
made  notable  progress,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey's  10th  District  on  the  record  of 
achievements  of  the  89th  Congress  to 
date. 

This  renew  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  highlights,  for  in  the  nearly  18 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  House  there  has  never  been  such  a 
vast  legislative  record,  or  one  to  match 
such  quality  and  substance. 

My  own  eflforts  centered  on  my  work  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  in  this  Congress  con- 
sidered several  of  the  most  vital  issues 
of  our  times.  As  assistant  majority  whip 
and  a  member  of  the  steering  committee. 
I  participated  in  leadership  decisions  on 
legislative  policies  and  programs.  In  the 
international  area,  I  was  again  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration — ICEM — 
and  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference, working  on  solutions  to  such 
problems  as  refugee  resettlement,  global 
hunger,  and  the  security  of  NATO 
nations. 

The  programs  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress are  neither  mysterious  nor  com- 
plicated. They  add  up  to  a  decent  job  at 
decent  pay,  a  decent  home,  and  a  decent 
education  for  every  American:  better 
cities,  safer  highways,  cleaner  air  and 
water;  a  conscientious  effort  to  end  dis- 
crimination and  uproot  poverty,  to  help 
the  elderly,  and  protect  the  consumer. 

These  programs  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  hiunan  being.  They  elevate 
the  worth  of  the  individual.  They  cele- 
brate the  dignity  of  man. 

The  Roal  ahead  is  not  a  welfare  state, 
but  a  state  of  well-being  for  all  people — 
a  state  of  well-being  that  is  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, loyal  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Constitution,  and  faithful  to  the  free- 
doms of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Great  forward  strides  have  been  taken. 
but  there  is  still  some  distance  to  travel, 
and  the  path  ahead  may  not  always  bs 
smooth  and  not  always  clearly  marked- 

HU)MAN    RIGHTS 

This  Congress  came  to  grips  with  two 
basic  issues  that  had  long  been  neglected, 
and  this  Congress  successfully  resolved 
them  with  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
assure  the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens 
and  to  end  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  admission  of  immigrants  to  this 
country.  I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor 
the  immigration  reform  bill  and  to  write 
the  majority  report  approving  the  voting 
rights  bill.  Enactment  of  these  mea- 
sures is  vital  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  ideal  of  equality  for  all. 

Recognition  also  was  given  to  the 
plight  of  Cuban  refugees  desiring  per- 
manent resident  status  and  the  problems 
of  overhauling  bail  procedures  in  bills 
developed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

HUMAN    NEEDS 

Specific  measures  were  passed  to  give 
special  assistance  to  senior  citizens,  vet- 
erans, and  those  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  education  and  employment 
opportunities. 
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For  .senior  citizens,  an  Administration     opment  to  deal  specifically  with  the  prob- 
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my  offer  to  assist  those  who  need  help.        m  the  view  of  B'nal  B'rith,  it  is  inaccurate     regarding  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
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For  senior  citizens,  an  Admintstration 
on  Aging  was  approved  to  centralize  all 
protjram.s  for  the  elderly,  social  security 
beneflL-s  »er>-  ;ncrea.sed  and  expanded, 
and  most  Imtwrtant  of  all.  the  long 
struK*?!''  f  T  mfdk-arf  ended  m  victory. 
I  wa.s  p;t'A.s<'d  \.o  ci>st^jKa«jr  iind  supc>ort 
these  measures 

For  disadvantaged  citizens,  the  Job 
Corps,  commumty  action  program, 
Head,start.  and  other  antlpoverty  proj- 
ects were  extended  and  a  rent  supple- 
ment pro«iram  authorized  to  break  the 
cycle  of  pover  ly  and  give  hope  to  those 
who  have  lc:i..!*n  only  despair. 

Fur  vitera:..s,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  will 
provide  educational  and  housing  bene- 
fits to  post-Korean  veterans.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  finally  enacted 
This  Congress  also  authorized  pay  In- 
creases for  military  personnel  and  In- 
creases for  vet*Tans'  pensions.  Improved 
health  benefit^s  for  retired  personnel,  in- 
surance and  free  mailing  privileges  for 
our  men  In  Vietnam,  and  a  number  of 
other  measures  to  assure  a  strong  and 
safe  America 

In  the  field  of  education,  at  all  levels, 
the  89th  Congress  has  compiled  a  mag- 
nificent record  with  programs  of  grants 
and  assistance  for  construction,  to  help 
end  the  teacher  shortage,  to  increase  re- 
search facilities,  and  to  provide  fijianclal 
aid  to  .-.tudfiiUs 

In  the  field  of  health,  in  addition  to 
medicare,  this  Congress  approved  the 
establishment  of  regional  centers  to  com- 
bat the  major  killing  di.^ases — heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  expanded  programs 
to  wipe  out  p«jI1o  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  provided  aid  for  medical  stu- 
dents: and  expanded  the  program  fo-  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  per- 
sons 

Additionally,  a  bill  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  has  passed  the  House  and  Ls  await- 
ing final  approval  in  the  Senate 

ECONOMIC    DEVCLOPMENT 

The  challenge  of  maintaining  a  strong 
and  healthy  economy  while  providing 
fully  for  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  has  >een 
met  by  this  Congress  through  the  ap- 
proval of  checks  and  controls  sought  by 
the  administration 

Imp<irtant  to  our  continued  economic 
growth  IS  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  and  extend 
Its  coverage  to  additional  workers,  to  ad- 
just Interest  rates,  and  to  authorize  addi- 
tional  loan   funds  for  home  buyers 

Small  business  will  benefit  from  legis- 
lation passed  to  improve  and  expand  loan 
procedures  and  amounts 

In  appraising  legislation  affecting  the 
economy  I  have  given  full  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  labor  and  management  in 
the  belief  that  our  continued  prosperity 
Is  de;x'ndent  upon  fair  and  Just  treat- 
ment of  both 

Because  of  the  urban-suburban  char- 
acter of  the  10th  District,  I  will  outline 
separately  a  number  of  measures  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  our  area 

A  measure  which  I  cosponsored  and 
strongly  supported  establishes  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 


opment to  deal  specifically  with  the  prob- 
lems related  to  the  growing  urbaniza- 
tion of  America,  including  mass  transit, 
housing,  renewal  of  slums,  and  the  im- 
provement of  educational,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  people  who  live 
in  slum  areas. 

The  twin  problem  of  water  and  air  pol- 
lution has  been  of  concern  to  me  for 
years,  and  I  have  worked  to  develop  ef- 
fective control  programs  In  the  United 
States  and  at  the  International  level 
through  my  participation  In  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  In  this 
Congress  we  succeeded  in  extending  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  grants  for  air 
pollution  control,  a  solid  wastes  disposal 
program,  and  a  program  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  pollution  from  motor  vehicle 
exhausts  Legislation  which  I  cospon- 
sored was  adopted  to  establish  a  Water 
Pollution  Control   Administration. 

Other  measures  of  Importance  to  ur- 
ban residents  Include  the  high-speed 
rail  transportation  program,  extension 
of  the  highway  system,  and  the  traffic 
safety  bill  with  Its  provision  for  Federal 
standards  for  all  new  cars. 

CONSERVATION     AND    NATtHLAl.    KXSOURCES 

Important  natural  resource  and  con- 
servation measures  were  approved  by  this 
Congress.  Including  efforts  to  Increase 
water  supplies  In  drought-parched  areas 
like  New  Jersey  through  a  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  a  desallnlzatlon 
program,  and  increased  water  research 
grants 

Of  particular  Importance  to  New  Jer- 
sey residents  is  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area,  approved  as 
part  of  the  Tocks  Island  project  It  will 
create  a  37 -mile-long  body  of  water  for 
boating,  fishing,  and  swimming,  while 
preserving  thousands  of  acres  of  natural 
beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  hikers, 
campers,  and  picnickers 

Congress  also  acted  to  expand  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  In  watershed  areas  and  approved 
legislation  which  I  introduced  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  Hudson  River. 

rNTERNATIONAL    AREA 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  dominates  the 
International  scene.  It  is  an  agonizing 
situation,  but  until  the  Hanoi  regime 
agrees  to  negotiate  we  must  honor  our 
commitment  to  protect  Vietnam's  inde- 
pendence As  chairman  of  a  special  sub- 
committee which  investigated  the  refu- 
gee problem  in  Vietnam.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  personally  with  many  of 
our  fighting  men  there  Without  excep- 
tion, these  young  Americans  expressed 
their  strong  belief  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  fight  and  In  the  necessity  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  until  a  just  solution  is 
achieved. 

While  we  continue  to  explore  every 
possible  avenue  to  a  peaceful  settlement, 
we  have  not  closed  our  eyes  to  the  second 
struggle  In  Vietnam,  the  one  against 
hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  For  this 
humanitarian  purpose.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  supplementary  aid  program 
We  also  extended  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  provided  emergency  food  aid 
for  famine -su^erlnc  India. 
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In  the  limited  time  remaining,  it  l^ 
doubtful  that  Congress  will  act  on  all  o: 
the  meritorious  legislation  pending.  I  axn 
concerned,  for  example,  about  the  civ;; 
rights  bill  which  I  managed  when  it  ■,va.^ 
before  the  House  and  which  the  H.u.h- 
approved.  Against  a  background  of  un- 
rest, disturbances,  and  noting  that 
erupted  in  some  areas  of  the  countij  the 
Senate  failed  to  ai't  on  this  measurt  ; 
abhor  the  violence  and  looting  of  u:.;.t-,^- 
ful  mobs  on  the  loose  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  such  actions  be  condoned 
We  must  keep  In  mind,  however,  that  the 
rioting  and  disturbances  are  the  handi- 
work of  a  handful  of  brash  and  lrre.'^i)on- 
slble  extremists,  and  that  million.s  ol  Ne- 
gro citizens  should  not  be  made  to  .MifTer 
because  of  the  rashness  of  the  few  [;.ju- 
blemakers  We  need  calm  and  tranqui;- 
llty.  and  we  need  good  laws  to  generate 
respect  for  the  law.  Tlie  civil  rights  bill 
win  make  a  good  law  and  will  contribute 
Importantly  to  the  easing  of  racial  te.n- 
slons  The  situation,  however.  Is  so  ur- 
gent that  I  have  introduced  the  antiriot 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  separate  legisla- 
tion. The  terror  and  havoc  which  have 
destroyed  the  peace  in  various  commu- 
nities must  be  halted.  At  hearings  toda.v 
I  urged  speedy  approval  of  this  measure. 
for  I  believe  its  enactment  will  help  to 
make  It  possible  for  voices  of  reason  to 
prevail. 

Another  pending  bill  with  which  I  am 
concerned  is  one  to  limit  the  power.';  o,' 
States  to  tax  Interstate  commerce.  Thii 
measure,  developed  after  4  years  of  studj' 
by  a  special  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  be  of  partic- 
ular help  to  business,  large  and  small. 

Despite  the  lack  of  final  action  on  these 
and  other  Important  bills.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  record  of  the  89th  Congress  has 
more  than  justified  President  Johnson.- 
description  of  it  as  "the  greatest  outpou.-- 
ing  of  creative  legislation  In  the  hi.>tor 
of  the  Nation." 

In  determining  my  position  on  this 
legislation.  I  have — as  always — given  full 
consideration  to  the  views  of  all  residents 
of  the  lOth  District,  regardless  of  iwlltl- 
cal  affiliations.  It  Is  only  natural  that  in 
a  district  as  diverse  and  populous  as  the 
10th  District  the  residents  will  hold  w 
varying  shades  of  opinion  on  the  man.v 
bills  involved.  I  respect  the  views  of 
each  individual  and  consider  them  fuli.v 
and  fairly  In  the  final  analysis  I  have 
taken  my  stand  on  the  basis  of  what,  in 
deference  to  all  of  these  opinions,  I  be- 
lieve is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  the  10th  District  and  the  Nation. 

During  the  nearly  2  years  of  thf  89tt 
Congress.  I  might  point  out.  my  office 
has  received  more  than  100.000  pieces  of 
mail  from  10th  District  residents,  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  on  pending  legt- 
latlon.  .seeking  Information,  or  requesting 
assistance  m  connection  with  problen-j 
Involving  governmental  agencies 

Every  letter,  every  pt)st<"ard.  was  give:. 
careful  attention,  and  every  problem.  '■■•> 
matter  how  big  or  small,  where  I  could 
properly  be  of  help,  was  followed  up 
quickly  and  diligently. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  to  represent  N«"* 
Jerseys  10th  District  in  the  90tli  Con- 
gress, and  I  extend,  tlirough  this  report, 
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my  offer  to  assist  those  who  need  help. 
As  In  the  past.  I  welcome  the  views  of  all 
1 0th  District  residents  and  the  opfwrtu- 
nity  to  be  of  service  to  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  urmnlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  pub- 
lished recently  concerning  some  remarks 
attributed  to  President  Johnson  with  re- 
spect to  this  Government's  support  of 
Israel  and  the  alleged  relationship  of 
that  support  to  the  attitude  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  toward  administration 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  lay  opinion  In  the 
Jewish  community  supports  President 
Johnson's  policy  in  honoring  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
could  not  be  asked  to  keep  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel  and  violate  the  same  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam. 

To  clarify  this  matter  even  further,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  Issued 
September  12.  1966.  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Wexler.  president  of  B'nal  B'rlth: 

B'n;il  B'rlth  places  little  credence  in  the 
validity  of  the  st.itements  attributed  to  Pres- 
ident Johason  in  which  the  Admlotstratlon's 
support  of  and  aid  to  Israel  vsras  equated  with 
a  presumed  attitude  of  the  American  Jewish 
community   toward   the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  also  find  no  reason  to  accept  as  sub- 
stantive the  publicized  statements  which 
Interpreted  the  President  as  having  expressed 
a  near-blanket  Indictment  of  Jewish  organi- 
zations for  a  supposed  view  on  the  Viet  Nam 
issue 

Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Bnal  B'rlth.  and  I  met  with  the 
President  Saturday  evening.     |Sep.  10] 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  President's  views 
were  either  misunderstood  or  poorly  Inter- 
preted to  the  news  media. 

It  is  evident  to  us  that  the  views  attributed 
to  the  President  conveyed  neither  his  atti- 
tude nor  his  convictions 

The  Inference  of  an  Interrelationship  be- 
tween future  Amertcan-Israell  affairs  and 
support  among  Jewish  organizations  for  Ad- 
ministration policies  In  Viet  Nam  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  as  Inaccurate  as  It  wus 
unfortunate. 

It  was  an  Inference  wholly  inconsistent 
with  Mr  Johnson's  long-standing  views  re- 
garding United  States  relations  with  Israel. 
His  record,  dating  back  to  his  service  as  Sen- 
ator and  Majority  Leader,  has  been  con- 
sistently predicated  on  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  mutuality  between  the  two  nations;  his 
wtlons.  consonant  with  our  national  inter- 
wt  In  reducing  pKalltlcal  tensions  and  the 
threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  have  been 
productive. 

Implicit  In  the  publicized  statements  was 
a  contention  that  most  Jewish  organizations 
do  not  support  United  States  policy  In  Viet 
Nam. 

There  Is  no  real  basis  for  such  an  Inference. 
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In  the  view  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  It  Is  Inaccurate 
to  speak  of  a  distinctly  Jewrlsh  viewpoint  on 
Viet  Nam. 

There  Is  none  as  such. 

Tlie  fact  Is:  most  Jewish  organizations 
have  adopted  no  formal  views  or  policies  on 
Viet  Nam. 

Among  those  that  have,  only  a  few  have 
taken  a  pro  or  con  position  on  the  opposing 
views  of  American  escalation  of  or  withdrawal 
from  the  war.  Even  here,  there  exist  strong 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  constituen- 
cies of  these  organizations. 

B'nal  B'rlth  supports  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  small  nations  to  the  Integrity  of  their 
Independence  and  to  pursue  their  own 
destiny. 

We  believe  that  the  major  powers  have  a 
moral  res{>onslblllty  to  preserve  that  Integrity 
and  freedom,  and  we  are  concerned — as  we 
tinderstand  the  President  to  be — that  a  neo- 
Isolatlonlst  mood  can  threaten  to  negate  this 
principle. 

The  differing  viewpoints  and  the  absence 
of  definitive  positions  by  most  Jewish  groups 
appear  to  us  to  demonstrate  an  ambivalence 
among  American  Jews  that  Is  parallel  with 
and  a  part  of  the  uncertainties  and  division 
of  thought  and  attitude  evident  In  the  Con- 
gress, the  religious  community,  other  ele- 
ments of  our  society  and  the  citizenry  as  a 
whole. 

Jewish  organizations  have  been  nearly 
unanimous  on  a  single,  corollary  aspect  of 
the  Viet  Nam  crisis — the  right  of  and  need 
for  those  who  disagree  with  Administration 
policy  to  express  their  dissent  freely  and,  of 
equal  importance,  responsibility. 

Support  of  this  basic  American  principle 
was  demonstrated  at  the  National  Commu- 
nity Relations  Advisory  Council  meeting  in 
Wastilngton  in  June.  The  resolution  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  participating  Jewish  groups 
affirmatively  supported  and  quoted  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  expressed  view  that  "No 
American,  young  or  old,  must  ever  be  denied 
the  right  to  dissent.  No  minority  must  be 
muzzled.  Opinion  and  protest  are  the  life 
breath  of  democracy — even  when  It  blows 
heavy." 

It  Is  regrettable  that  this  resolution  has 
been,  at  times,  misinterpreted  or  distorted  to 
simply  a  Jewish  viewpoint  on  the  Viet  Nam 
issue  Itself. 

The  resolution  dealt  singularly  and  exclu- 
sively with  the  right  of  dissent.  It  did  not  In 
any  way  express  either  adverse  Judgment  or 
endorsement  of  Administration  policy  In 
Viet  Nam. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
the  recent  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  regarding 
the  BEUik  Merger  Act  of  1966. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  brought  state- 
ments of  our  fellow  collesigues  to  my  at- 
tention, so  that  this  matter  might  be  put 
In  the  proper  perspective.  We  can  only 
look  to  the  statements  of  this  body  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  in  determining 
what  was  the  Intent  of  Congress.  At  that 
time  this  issue  was  freshest  in  all  our 
minds.  At  that  time  we  were  most  in- 
tensively immersed  In  the  matter.  At 
that  time  the  statements  that  were  made 


regarding  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
act  were  representations  to  one's  fellow 
colleagues,  made  solemnly  on  the  floor 
of  this  body.  At  that  time  each  Member 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  and 
question  one's  colleagues,  should  any 
doubt  have  existed  in  a  single  mind  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  bill  that  we  were 
considering.  At  that  time  any  Member 
might  object  If  he  heard  any  Idea  or  in- 
terpretation that  he  considered  In  error, 
so  that  the  official  debate  would  be  oflQ- 
cially  correct  in  everyone's  mind. 

In  that  atmosphere  of  examination 
and  debate,  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  emerges.  The  value  of  iml- 
lateral  statements,  composed  long  after 
the  fact,  not  open  to  the  questioning  and 
thorough  examination  of  debate,  has  no 
value  whatsoever  In  determining  the 
legislative  intent  of  an  act. 

Men  may  reconsider  their  views.  Men 
may  forget.  Men  may  change  their  posi- 
tions with  time. 

Quite  rightly,  we  must  examine  the 
actual  words  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
if  we  are  to  determine  the  congressional 
Intent  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966. 

This  was  primarily  an  act  composed  In 
this  body.  The  committee  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  t>e  a  member  radically 
changed  the  bill  that  it  received.  For 
better  or  worse,  this  body  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  are 
officially  the  authors  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1966. 

There  appears  to  be  confusion  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  act.  and  vm- 
fortunately  my  statement  in  the  report 
on  the  bill  may  prove  all  too  accurate — 
House  Report  1221,  89th  Congress,  2d 
session,  January  24,  1966,  pages  35-36: 

Although  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  leaves  the  antitrust  laws  Intact.  It  wUl 
be  argued  by  any  future  beneficiary  of  an 
antl -competitive  merger  that  the  bill  In- 
tends to  eviscerate  the  antitrust  laws:  Ac- 
cordingly, the  intent  of  Congress,  .  .  .  wUl 
probably  require  definition  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Until  that  time,  we  will  not  know 
the  meaning  of  what  we  have  WTltten. 

The  majority  reports  states:  "(1)  The  bill 
would  establish  a  single  set  of  standards  for 
the  consideration  of  future  mergers  •  •  • 
under  the  antitrust  laws  •  •  •",  and  In  the 
section  2(d)  H.R.  12173  defines  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  as  those  now  in  existance.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  clear  implication  that  the  anti- 
trust provisions  have  not  been  changed. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  an  examination  of 
the  debate  on  the  floor  will  clearly  re- 
solve the  meaning  of  the  act.  If  con- 
fusion persists  among  those  who  have 
large  financial  Interests  in  proving  other- 
wise, I  have  little  doubt  that  the  courts 
of  the  Nation  will  correctly  see  the  legis- 
lative history  In  its  proper  perspective. 

The  debate  on  February  8,  1966,  on 
the  act  was  long  and  regarded  many, 
many  facets  of  a  highly  complex  subject. 

One  thing  however,  comes  through 
from  it  all  loud  and  clear,  and  that  Is 
that  the  antitrust  laws  under  the  stand- 
ards enunciated  in  the  1966  act  apply 
to  banks  with  equal  If  not  more  force 
than  before.  The  basic  concept  emerges, 
time  and  again,  during  the  course  of 
debate,  that  competition  is  the  prime 
factor  to  be  considered  In  bank  mergers. 
Bank  factors,  to  be  sure,  have  their  part 
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In  the  weUhlng-ln  processes  of  a  bank 
merRer,  but  cumpetltlon  Is  prt-enilnent. 
The  act  stands  for  legislative  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  case  It  gives 
added  strength  to  the  holding  In  that 
case 

I  quote  from  my  statement  In  the 
committee  report.  No    1221.  on  the  bill: 

The  cotnraittee  Is  fully  cognizant,  aa  a 
consequence  of  the  hearing*,  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  "public  Intereaf  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Phlla- 
delphu  case 

"It  therefore  proscribed  anticompetitive 
merijera.  the  benign  and  the  malignant  alike, 
fully  iware.  »e  muj*.  aasume  that  some 
price  might  have  to  be  paid     •    •    • 

The  fact  thai  banitlng  la  a  highly  regulated 
Industry  critical  to  the  Nations  welfare 
maJtes  the  play  of  comf>etUlon  not  leaa  Im- 
portant but  more  so  At  the  price  of  some 
repetition  we  note  that  If  the  buslneMtnan 
la  denied  credit  because  his  banking  alter- 
natlTes  have  been  eUmiaat«d  by  merger*. 
the  wlioip  edifice  oi  an  entrepreneurial  sys- 
tem U  threatened.  If  the  coata  of  banking 
•ervk-es  and  credit  are  allowed  to  become 
excessive  by  the  absence  of  competitive  pres- 
sures virtually  ali  costs.  In  our  credit  econ- 
omy win  be  affected  and  unless  competi- 
tion 18  allowed  to  futflU  Us  r-Me  as  an  eco- 
nomic regulator  In  the  banking  Industry 
the  result  may  well  be  eve:i  more  govern- 
mental regulation  Subjec.  to  narrow 
qualincatloas.  It  Is  surely  the  case  that 
competition  la  our  fundamental  aatloaal 
economic  policy,  offering  as  It  doea  the 
only  alternative  tc  the  cartellzatlon  or  gov- 
ernmental regimentation  of  Urge  portloiu 
of  the  economy  " 

However,  this  Is  not  what  one  person 
believes  Others  told  their  fellow  col- 
leiuues  their  Interpretation  of  the  act 
prior  to  our  voting  or.  It  It  Is  with  their 
uncontradicted  and  uninterrupted  state- 
ments on  the  floor  at  that  time  with 
which  I  agree  As  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  stated  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1966.  at  page  2441  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record; 

This  bii;  111  contrast  (to  the  seven  factors 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960].  makes  the 
competitive  factor  pre-eminent  And  the 
competitive  standard  to  be  applied  Is  clearly 
that  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  In 
fact  the  language  of  paragraph  5  of  the  bill 
la  taken  directly  from  the  language  of  sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  and  Intentionally  so 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that,  aa 
far  aj  the  bank  supervisory  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, the  standard  estabtlsbed  under  this 
bll!  !■■»  a  stricter  standard  for  approving 
mertrers  than  that  In  the  1960  Act.  TTnder 
this  leirtslatlon  competition  Is  pre-eminent 
Under  the  I960  Act  competltl<>n  was  only  one 
of  .seven  (actt  rs  to  be  considered  by  the  bank 
8up«?rvi»irv  a^enciea 

After  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  then  the  ranklni;  member 
of  the  other  party,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr  WidnallI 
rose  and  continued  to  explain  the  bill  to 
the  members  present — Concrkssional 
Record,  page  2442 

I  believe.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  bill  has 
t>««Q  explained  suffloiently  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  un  Banking  and  Currency, 


and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr   Patman) 
quite  fully  aa  to  the  context  of  the  bill 
fc  •  •  •  • 

H  R  12173  doea  not  attempt  to  make  bank 
mergers  easier  by  rewriting  the  antitrust 
laws 

Thus  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Patman)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  WidnallI  agreed  on  this  very 
fundamental  issue. 

Other  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  agreed 
with  the  above  statements  during  the 
course  of  the  debate 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr  Ash- 
LEV]  stated — Congrissional  Record. 
page  2446 

Briefly  summarized,  H  R  12173  would 
establish  a  single  set  of  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  future  mergers  by  the  bank- 
ing supervisory  agencies,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  courts  under  the  antitrust 
laws — standards  stricter  than  thoae  In  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  but  which  include  both 
the  effect  of  the  merger  on  competition  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served, 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr  Moorhead!  reinforced  this  position 
with  his  speech — Ccncressional  Record. 
page  2448: 

In  the  bill  which  Is  before  us,  we  do  not 
go  ajs  far  aa  the  Supreme  Court  did  In  mini- 
mizing the  antitrust  factors  We  do  not 
merely  say  that  the  merger  must  be  "con- 
slatent  with  the  public  Interest"  as  the  Court 
said  We  gave  greater  weight  to  the  anti- 
trust factors  by  providing  that  the  merger 
cannot  be  approved  unJeaa,  "the  anticom- 
petitive effects  of  the  projxwed  transaction 
ire  clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
mterest   ■ 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
OttincerI  further  reinforced  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  bill  before  us  during  that 
debate  when  he  stated — Congressional 
Record,  page  2456: 

It  preserves  intact  section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  as  applied  to  banks  and  welgha 
other  antitrust  laws  against  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  keeping  anti- 
competitive factors  predominant  Those 
who  say  that  It  haa  the  effect  of  repealing 
the  antitrust  l«w»  na  applied  to  banks  are 
misleading  their  colleagues. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr  MmiSHl.  In  analyzing 
the  bill,  declared — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  2451 : 

ThU  bill  estabUshed  competition  aa  the 
primary  factor  In  determining  whether  a 
bank  merger  shall  be  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate bank  supervisory   agency 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  floor,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr  WeltnerI  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr  Retss],  both  lawyers  of  vast  ex- 
perience In  their  own  right,  examined 
the  exact  impact,  if  any.  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966  would  have  on  the 
factor  of  competition: 

Mr  Wn.-rstan  If  the  gentleman  will  hoW  a 
moment,  let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  bank 
merger  which  tends  to  create  a  monnpoly 
I  should  like  to  aak  the  gentleman  if  he  can 
suggest  to  m«  some  drcumatances  Involving 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
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where  the  tendency  to  create  a  monr  n<jiy 
may  be  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public  ;n. 
tercet  by  the  probable  effect  of  that  proi>)s«i 
transaction  on  meeting  the  convenience  ixtm 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served 

Mr  Rct'ss  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so 
Take  a  community  with  two  banks.  Ot.o  o; 
thoae  banks  la  falling.  In  such  a  situation 
even  though  the  absorption  of  the  fii;:;r.g 
bank  will  create  In  the  community  there.;.';?: 
one  bank,  a  monopoly,  I  think  that  •-.,• 
might  well  be  upheld  as  a  merger  vk ;  :  r. 
wotild  meet  the  convenience  and  needs  '.■:  •;.. 
community  Indeed.  I  remind  the  gc:  -.f. 
man  from  Oeorgla  that  under  existing  «•.•,!. 
tr\i»t  law  such  a  merger  would  be  vailti  i 
reiterate  my  contention  that  we  are  not  here 
today  In  any  way  tampering  with  the  exi.sur.g 
enlightened  Interpretation  of  the  antltrui; 
laws 

Mr  WiLTNCB  Is  the  gentleman  sr.yl.-.g 
that  this  legislation  does  not  affect  the  .i:.t;. 
trtist  laws  as  they  are  written  and  preb-nut 
interpreted  by  the  Court  to  wit.  In  the  Piiiu- 
delphla  case  of  June  1963^ 

Mr  Rzcas.  I  am  so  saying  I  think  uiider 
this  law.  aa  amended,  a  court  could  very  •*?:; 
come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion  u.s  'h( 
Court  did  in  the  Philadelphia  case,  ho,  imj 
that  the  30-percent  concentration  Inhere,.!  in 
the  merger  sought  in  that  caae  was  not  over. 
weighed  by  the  convenience  and  needa  ol  tht 
community 

Mr  WcLTNER  The  gentleman's  respoti.se  Is 
encouraging  As  one  of  the  chief  architecu 
of  this  bin.  his  interpretation  is  helpful  tc 
me  aa  one  concerned  about  the  appUcatl'in  of 
the  antitrust  laws 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  only 
did  these  two  gentlemen  agree  that  the 
antitrust  laws  were  not  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966 
but  that  they  also  defined  the  phiai« 
"convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity" as  applying  to  failing  baiifc 
These  are  the  shotgun  mergers,  which 
have  always  been  recognized  as  stand- 
ing In  a  unique  relationship  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Indeed,  this  removed  entirely  the  am- 
biguity .surrounding  the  phra.se  "conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community."  It 
places  in  phrase  in  the  proper  con.tcxt 
of  previous  legislation,  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  community  from  failing  banks 
Special  timetables  exist  for  raerger.s  in- 
volving failing  banks  This  is  a  unique 
distinction,  and  we  recognized  it  as  such 

The  distinguished  gentleman  Irorr. 
Connecticut  IMr.  Grabowski).  in  ex- 
pressing his  analysis  of  the  bill,  stated 
during  the  debate  the  following — Record, 
page  2462: 

The  bill  would  establish  a  single  set  : 
standards  for  the  consideration  of  futu.t 
mergers  by  the  banking  sufiervlsory  agen- 
cies, the  Department  of  Justice,  and  thf 
courts  under  the  antitrust  laws  Thesf 
standards  are  stricter  than  thoee  In  the  Bant 
Merger  Act  |of  1960 1. 

During   the   debate   on   the  floor  the 

honorable  and  perceptive  gentlfmar. 
from  Oeorgla  :  Mr.  Weltnkr)  asked  me 
on  the  floor  to  clarify  these  imprt-v-K.-L^ 
of  the  pending  bill— Record,  page  245" 

Mr  Todd  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  tie 
gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr  Weltne*  Would  the  gentleman  '.too. 
Michigan  agree  that  In  determining  wl'.at  ;' 
in  the  public  interest  in  meeting  the  need! 
and  convenience  of  the  community  to  be 
served.  It  would  be  Important  to  consider" 


probably  primary  among  those  factors,  the 
free  and  open  competition  between  banks 
unfettered  by  contracts  or  agreements  In  re- 
straltit  of  trade,  undiminished  by  monopo- 
lies, and  without  being  strlctured  by  the 
creation  of  economic  units  Intended  to  stifle 
(ree  and  open  competition? 

Mr  Todd  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georctla  states  It  very  well   .   .   . 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  ex.ictly  what 
tue  gentleman  from  Georgia  said  In  defining 
public  Interest.  The  public  interest  Is  the 
preservation  of  competition 

All  of  the  Members  who  are  concerned 
about  the  meaning  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  on  February  8.  1966.  were  present. 
.Ml  heard  the  above  words,  excerpts  of 
the  debate.  When  the  vote  came,  the 
Members  understood  that  they  were  vot- 
ing on  a  bill  whose  meaniixg  has  just 
been  documented  above. 

Men  may  change  their  minds  after  an 
erent.  and  have  doubts  about  the  wis- 
dom of  their  previous  actions.  They 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  a  bill  after 
it  has  been  fought  over,  debated,  and 
passed.  But  none  may  doubt  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966.  It 
retains  and  indeed  strengthens  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  importance  of  the  anti- 
competitive factor  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. With  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Philadelphia  decision,  this  body 
cha^c  to  legislate  a  bill  that  would  re- 
affirm that  competition  Is  a  primary 
consideration  when  evaluating  a  bank 
merger. 

Tlie  above  is  legislative  history  of  the 
act  under  discu.ssion 

Four  months  after  the  passap:e  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act   of    1966.   the   Comp- 

I  trollcr  of  the  Currency  appeared  before 
the  Bankinct  and  Currency  Committee  to 
discu.ss  H.R.  14026.  a  bill  that  would  re- 

I  store  sound  competition  for  savings  and 
tune  deposits.  On  May  31.  1966,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  I  dis- 
cussed tJie  relationship  of  competition 
and  the  public  interest,  and  were  able  to 

I  come  to  aprerment.  It  wns  Rratifylng 
that  the  Comptroller  further  substanti- 
ated and  reaffirmed  to  my  mind  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  demonstrated  here  today 

I  in  this  speech. 

As  the  Comptroller  and  I  differed  on 

I  many  matters  during   consideration   of 

I  toe  Bank   Merger   Act   Amendments  of 

1966.  and  a.s  his  lawyers  undoubtedly  will 

be  arguing  against   the  views  stated  in 

•Jiis  speech  in  future  cases,  it  was  good 

■■0  have  had  an  optjortunity.  away  from 

me  .sound  and  the  fury  of  formal  debate. 

to  dLscuss  the  meaning  of  this  matter 

and  agree  on  it  as  two  individuals,  un- 

ourdened  by  one's  immediate  interests 

that  require  consideration  and  protec- 

luon. 

The  dialog  follows— "To  Eliminate 
Unsound  Competition  for  Savings  and 
T:me  Depo.sits,"  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives.  89th  Congress, 

I :(i  session,  on  H  R.  14026,  pages  27a-280: 

Mr  Todd.  Then  would  I  be  correct  In  be- 

-pvinK   that  you    feel    the   brood   public   In- 

'■*re«t  IS  promoted  by  competiuon.  and  that 

p  cle.i.'iy   outweighs    our    traditional    means 

P^^^^'a^t-lng  the  interest  rate  ceilings,  that 

I  ">e  promotion  of  competition 


Mr.  Saxon.  The  answer  is  yes.  the  most 
efficient  mechanism  of  allocating  resources 
to  their  moat  efTectlve  use  in  the  economy. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Government  can  per- 
form this  function  as  efficiently.  We  talk 
about  the  housing  Industry,  We  project  x 
starts.  Now  who  can  profess  to  say  what 
the  starts  should  be  outside  of  the  normal 
demand  generated  throughout  the  country 
and  reflected  In  terms  of  the  market  forces. 
Mr.  ToDD.  So  that  the  role  of  the  regula- 
tory agency  then  would  be  one  of  promoting 
financial  soundness,  but  at  the  same  time 
promoting  ctHnpetltlon  between  the  various 
agencies  which  are  being  regulated,  and  this 
would  be  the  primary  public  interest  con- 
sideration of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Saxon.  That  competition  ought  to  ex- 
ist among  all  of  the  financial  businesses  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  Todd.  Well  then,  would  you  feel  that 
If  the  regulations  were  Issued  by  a  regula- 
tory agency  which  had  some  anticompetitive 
effect,  that  this  would  have  to  be.  If  it  were 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  It  would  have  to 
be  addressed  to  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Institution?  In  other  words,  the  only  rea- 
son for  Issuing  a  regulation  which  Is'  anti- 
competitive would  be  one  which  would  ef- 
fect the  financial  soundness  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  .Saxon    I  think  this  is  correct. 
Mr.  Todd.  The  reason  I  bring  this  up  .  .  . 
Is  we  were  to  a  certain  extent  on  different 
sides  of  the  Bank  Merger  Bill,  but  I  think 
we  both,  based  on  this  colloquy,  believe  that 
competition   la   the   primary   function   of   a 
regulatory  agency  and   there   is   a   prlmarv 
pubUc  Interest  involved  in  financial  institu- 
tions, would  that  not  be  correct? 
Mr.  Saxon.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Todd.  Pine  . . . 

With  the  agreement  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  that  competition  is 
the  primary  part  of  the  public  inerest, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  matter.  The  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  open  and 
free  competition  is  the  major  and  over- 
riding public  policy  consideration  in  this 
field.  All  other  factors  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  it. 

On  this  there  seems  to  be  complete 
agreement,  if  one  looks  to  facts.  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  would  want  to  do 
otherwise. 


DOMINICAN  FORCE  WITHDRAWN 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  mav 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  last  units 
of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  new  government  of  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  deserves  much  credit 
for  achieving  the  political  stabiUty  and 
order  which  makes  this  withdrawal  pos- 
sible. But,  as  noted  in  the  Houston  Post, 
substantial  credit  also  must  go  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Bloody  civil  strife  or 
Communist  domination  might  have  been 
the  legacy  of  inaction  at  the  moment  of 
difficult  decision. 


Hard  decisions  cannot  wait,  though 
their  assessment  must.  It  is  gratifying 
to  take  cogmzance  of  one  hard  decision 
that  has  been  proved  correct  in  the  per- 
spective of  time. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  entire  edi- 
torial as  it  appeared  in  the  Houston  Post: 

I  Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Sept.  21,  1966) 

Do.MiNiCAN  Force  WrrHDRAWN 
Nobody  ever  was  very  happy  over  the  neces- 
sity  for  outeide  lnter\ention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Domiuican  Republic.  least  of  ail  tiie 
United  States,  so  tliere  can  be  nothing  but 
satisfaction  over  the  fact  th.it  the  last  units 
of  the  Inter-American  Peace  Force  have  been 
withdrawn. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  new  government  of 
President  Joaquin  Balaguer  that  sufficient 
progress  has  been  made  toward  restoring 
order  and  political  stability  to  permit  the 
withdrawal,  after  only  17  months.  But  most 
of  the  credit  should  go  to  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple themselves  for  their  rejection  of  extrem- 
ism of  both  the  right  and  the  left  when 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 
It  would  be  naive  to  believe,  or  even  hope, 
that  complete  tranquillity  is  going  to  prevail 
!h  the  country  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Formidable  economic  problems  remain  to  be 
solved.  Only  .i  start  has  been  m;uie.  and 
until  they  are  solved,  they  will  nourish  the 
roots  of  unrest.  Moreover,  the  extremist  ele- 
ments that  were  responsible  for  plunging  the 
country  Into  bloody  chaos  or  that  undertook 
to  exploit  the  situation  remain  on  the  scene 
and  can  be  counted  upon  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  for  creating  trouble  that 
presents  itself. 

There  were  rumors  recently  of  a  coup 
against  the  newly  elected  government.  This 
might  have  hud  the  effect  of  delaying  with- 
drawal of  the  inter-American  troops,  but  the 
talk  died  down.  It  appears  that  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Balaguer  has  the  Internal 
situation  fairly  well  In  hand  and  is  headed 
down  the  right  road.  It  Is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  sporadic  violence  and 
bloodshed,  but  hopefully  It  will  not  be  on  a 
large  .'^cale. 

Withdrawal  of  the  inter-American  force 
robs  the  Communists  of  their  favorite  propa- 
ganda theme.  For  all  the  shouting  of 
Yankee-go-home  slogans,  this  was  the  last 
thing  that  the  leftwing  extremists  really 
wanted.  It  was  InevlUible  that  there  should 
be  some  re.sentment  among  the  Dominican 
people  against  outride  intervention,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  United  States.  The 
left- Wingers  exploited  these  emotions  fully. 

President  Johnson  and  his  administration 
have  been  criticized  sharply  m  some  quarters 
for  having  initiated  the  Dominican  interven- 
tion, but  they  can  look  back  with  consider- 
able satisfaction  upyon  events  of  the  past  17 
months.  Except  for  the  firm,  positive  and 
swft  action  taken  by  the  Uruted  States,  it  Is 
highly  Improbable  that  things  would  have 
worked  out  as  they  did.  Indeed,  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  Dominican  Republic  today 
would  be  under  Communist  control  or  still 
engaged  m  bloody  civil  strife. 

Although  the  Dominican  people  and  their 
moderate  leaders  deserve  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  progress  that  the  country  has  made 
In  recent  months,  this  progress  hardly  would 
have  been  possible  without  he»p  and  guid- 
ance from  Washington.  From  the  st.md- 
point  of  President  Johnson,  the  Domimcan 
episode  must  be  regarded  as  much  more  of 
a  feather  in  his  cap  than  a  black  eye. 

At  the  same  time,  probably  nobody  Is  hap- 
pier about  the  fact  that  withdrawal  of  the 
last  lnter-.\merlcan  units  was  possible. 
Their  presence,  no  matter  how  necessary, 
continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  inter-American 
relations.  This  thorn  would  have  become  in- 
creasingly painful  If  the  troops  had  remained 
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any   longer   than   there   wa*  a  clear,   definite      that  your  courage  In  accepting  the  true  worth  It  Is  graUfylng  to  know  Uiat  some  of  bt 


The  PolL<>h  people  manifested  their  feelings      thought  out  of  the  context  of  his  t.earhtn<r 


tj"^         Q  m  K  'i  t 
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■ny  longer   th<in   there  waa  a  clear,  dedalte 
and  demonst-mble  need  .' jr  triem  lo  remain. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY' 
AN  INVITE 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr  OonzalczI  may 
extend  hLs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  conducted  a  seminar  on  the 
problems  of  unemployment  In  my  home 
district  of  San  Antonio.  Tex  Among 
the  participants  were  representatives  of 
the  business  and  community  leadership 
In  connection  with  the  seminar  I  stated 
that  It  was  vital  to  the  future  growth  of 
San  Antonio  that  there  be  full  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  growth  as  well  as 
maximum  use  of  the  available  Federal. 
State,  and  local  pro«rams  Aoparently. 
the  John  Birch  Society  was  Intrigued  by 
my  reference  to  the  private  sector,  and 
as  a  result  of  my  statement  I  received 
yesterday  aji  Invitation  to  Join  that  or- 
ganization 

For  the  interest  and  enlightenment  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  copy  ol  the  un- 
usual invitation  from  the  John  Birch 
Society  along  with  my  reply  I  hope  to 
keep  the   House  further  informed 

O-roBER   3     1966 
Hon   Hen«t  B  Oonzalez 

Twentxeth  Congressxonal  District  Of  Tetat. 
Federal  Building. 
San  Antonio  Tex. 

Dkak  M«  Oonzale;  Enclosed  1«  an  appli- 
cation for  membership  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  This  application  is  tendered  to  you 
In  view  of  your  recent  apparent  conversion 
to  Conservatism  Piibllshed  comments  by 
you  as  they  appeared  In  the  local  newspaper^ 
of  September  I3th  and  14th.  Indlcatlnj? 
ttrong  concern  for  the  dangers  of  government 
paternalism  over  the  economy  of  this  nation. 
la  truly  a  conservative  attitude  Holding  to 
this  concern  It  Is  only  natural  to  assume  that 
you  will  direct  your  future  efforts  to  the 
Idea  of  "Leas  Government  '  which  Is  the  John 
Birch  Society's  approach  to  the  securing 
of   more   freedom   for   all 

In  addlUon.  since  It  is  ImpoMlble  to  em- 
brace two  oppodlng  positions  at  the  same 
time  your  strong  stand  for  and  support  of 
all  the  Conservative  candidate*  of  your  Party, 
has  been  a  definite  repudiation  of  your  for- 
mer Liberal  supporters  Since  TRUTH  Is  the 
weapon  of  the  John  Birch  Society  we  salute 
you  In  taking  a  deftnlte  stand  befitting  your 
poeltlon  of  leadership 

You  have  recently  in  articles  published  In 
all  newspapers  blasted  the  Administration 
and  the  Defense  department  pxjllcles  for  not 
curtailing  defense  contractors  profits  and 
have  claimed  despite  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion profits  for  contractors  have  zoomed  right 
alohK  "  This  of  course,  would  tend  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  this  war  la  an  economic 
one  and  that  the  Idea  of  communLpm  vs 
amerlcanlam  la  only  secondary  It  la  timely 
that  you  preaent  this  queatlcm  Just  before  an 
election,  because  there  are  many  thinking 
people,  not  only  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  that  have  drawn  this  same  con- 
clualon 

We  applaud  what  Is  apparently  your  rejec- 
tion  of    the   doctrinaire   Liberalism   and   feel 


that  your  courage  in  accepting  the  true  worth  It  la  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of  ajv 

of  the  conservatives  in  your  Parly  wUi  con-  speeches  have  now  reached  the  level  of  con- 

tribute    much    to    our    CAuae.    which    is    the  sclousneaa  of  the  John  Birch  Society  leader- 

conaervation  of  our  form  of  goverrunenl   aa  ahlp   in  San   Antonio      As  a  matter  of  tac; 

preecriljed   by  the  founding  fathers  you   would    find.   If   you   checked   the   reccirt 

Whether  you  decide  to  take  advantage  of  and    some   of    my   earlier   speeches,    that  Jor 

this  application  at  this  time  or  not.  we  want  years    I    have    been    urging    the    conimun;;v 

to  aaaure   you  that  you   should   feel   free   to  and  business  leaders  to  place  greater  empha. 

call  upon  ua  for  Information  of  most  reliable  sis  on  greater  commercial  and  industrla;  at. 

and    detailed    nature,    which    will    be    made  velopment   of  our   city      The   failure  o:  ttj 

available  to  you  according  to  your  need  private    sector    lo    realize    Its    potential   u  j 

It   would   only   be   fair,    but   prot>ably   not  serious   Umltatlon  on   the   future  growth  j.' 

necesa&ry.  to  premise  the  acceptance  of  your  San    Antonio      At   the  same   Ume.   the  Pec- 

appUcaUon  on  your  rejection  aa  a  congreae-  eral    government    has    played    nn    Impcut: 

man     the    Idea    of    the      Father    Idea"    of    a  and   constructive   role  In  our   .\rea.  and  w.. 

paternal  government  and  acceplmg  tiie  Idea  continue    to    do    so       The    achievement   y. 

that  each  citizen  ahould  accept  more  Individ-  ijoth  full  industrial  and  commercial  develop, 

uai  responaibiUty  making  possible  less  gov-  ment.  and  of  maximum  use  of  the  avaiub.? 

emment  thus  allowing  more  freedom,  creat-  Federal.  State  and  local  programs,  is  in  ii< 

ing  a  better  CSA  and  a  better  World  public   Interest   and   is   the   challenge  whici 

Sincerely  yours.  faces  San  Antonio 

CMAai.xa    W     Johnson.    M.D..  Before    responding    to    your    Invitation.  : 

Mfrnber.  John  Birch  Society.  wonder    whether   you   can    provide   me  witt 

Baju>  a.  Looan,  some   Information   about   your   organlzatloc 

Member.  John    Birch    Society   and   Con-  i  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  your  con.sUtu- 

seri-^tive    Party    Candidate    /or    Gov-  tion  and  bylaws  and  whatever  literature  yoi. 

emor.  can  send  lo  explain   the  goals  and  purposes 

of   the  JBS,   Its   organization   and  structure 

Appucation    ro«    Membkxship  and  eligibility  and  requirements  of  member- 

,  19 .  ship      I  would  also  like  to  know  someihiaf 

The  John  BntcB  SoctrrT,  about    the    membership      How   many   men- 

Belmont.  Mass.  bers  of   the  JBS   are   there   in   San   Anion;: 

Gkntlxmxn      This    la    my    application    for  and    what    are    their   names?      Who   are  tte 

membership    In    the    Chapter    of    the  officers   of   the   San  Antonio  branch?     Wbi: 

John  Birch  Society,  for  one  year  from  this  i»    your    relationship    to    the    national   JBS" 

di.te.   and   for   automatic   renewal   each   year  Are  any  other  groups  subsidiaries  or  in  arv 

thereafter,     unless    I    resign    in    writing       1  way    affiliated    with    the    JBS.    such    as   itt 

understand  the  dues  schedule  printed  on  the  Minulemen?      Is    the   John    Birch    Society  » 

back  of  thla  sheet  as  applicable  lo  myself.  political    organization,    or    does    It    coruide: 

If  my  application  Is  accepted.  I  agree  that  itaeif  a  non-profit  or  educational   org:inlza- 

my  membership  may  be  revoked  at  anytime,  tlon?      What    can    you    tell    me    about   xht 

by   a  duly  appointed   officer  of   the   Society,  activities   of   the   JBS   in  Texas   and   In  the 

without   the  reason   t>elng  staled,  on   refuntj  San  Antonio  area'' 

of  the  pro  rata  part  of  my  dues  paid  in  ad-  As  soon  as  I  receive  this  information  acd 

vance  have  a  chance  to  study  It,  I  will  be  in  a  be;- 

Sincerely.  ler  p<«ltlon  to  evaluate  your  Invitation 

iNamei    .. With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 

(Address)    — ._.„...__„ — „ Sincerely  yours. 

- — --—-.-„-„- — HiNRT  B    Gonzalez, 

Daw _, Member  of  Congress. 

Oues  Received  ...._....._.,._. 

Application  Approved  By ' 

" r^""'         POLISH  BISHOP  SPEAKS  AT  ST  P.M- 

Dtrxa    Schedule 

Life  membership  in  the  home  chap-  RICK'S  CATHEDRAL 

ler     (Which    automaticsily    covers  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI      Mr.  Speaker 

membership  in  any  local  chapter).  j  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  centle- 

for  men   or   women    i  this    may    be  ^^^^  jj-om  New  York  IMr    RoONEYl  maj  I 

paid  in  two  consecutive  annual  in-  .       j   i_.                   i         .   »i.i          ,    .  i     .i. 

siaiimenu  of  »500  each) »t  000  ^"^^^^  ^^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  | 

Regular  annual   membership  In   the  RrcoRD  and  include  extraneous  mme: 

bome  chapter   ithu   ts  paid  an-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Ls  therf  I 

nualiy  to  the  home  office) :  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema:. 

^°'  '"«'»- 24  from  Illinois? 

Mrm'be''r,Tirin--,o^i,--ci^;pVer-mrn-i:            ''  T}'''^J'r^r^V''^rT        V     .      V 

mum  per  year  (thU  may  be  paid  ^r      ROONEY     of     New     York      M.' 

aa  t2  per  month  for  men.  and  tl  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  September  2,5.  Hli 

per    month    for    women,    to    the  Excellency     Bl-shop     Wladyslaw    Ruhr. 

local  chapter  leader):  auxiliary  to  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynifc.  | 

'or   "^'^ 24  Pnmat-e  of  Poland,  delivered  the  sermor. 

Por  women ,.          12  at  a  mass  In  St    Patrick's  Cathedral  ffi  I 

If  any  member  wishes  to  pay  larger  dues,  to  New    York    marking    the   observance  0! 

support  the  Societys  work  (or  to  make  con-  Poland's    millennium      The    sermon,  as 

tributiona  for  that  purpoaei.  auch  dues  or  reprlnt-ed  In  the  September  28  edition  0! 

contributions  may  also  be  split  ir  to  monthly  now^-  Swlat.  the  Polish  Morning  World 

inatallmenta  If  desired  ^   ,,    „,    . 

I  Applications     for     membership     In     local  lOUOWS. 

chapters  should  be  approved  by  the  Chapter  We  are  gathered  here  today  to  commemo-  I 

Leader      Applications  for  membership  In  the  rate  the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  Po- 

Home  Chapter  wUl  be  approved  by  the  home  land  s  Baptism     With  our  celebration,  we  in 

office  )  entering  In  a  great  current  of  prayers  ftowlnj 

throughout   the  t^nlversal  Church,  to  honor 

OcTOBX*  5.  1966  Ond  and  U>  thank  Him  for  the  gift  of  futi 

Dr  Chas  W   Johnson  and  Mr   Bard  A   Uiican  which  the  Polish  nation  received  a  thousaui:  | 

Son  Antonto    Tex  years   ago 

DSAX  D«   Johnson  and  M*    LooaN     Thank  It  is  obvious,  that  for  celebrating  such  »  I 

you   for   your   invitation    to   the  John   Birch  great    event,    the    Polish    nation    first   of  il-  | 

Society.  uniiea  in  prayerlui  aaaemblles 


Tlie  Poliah  people  manifested  their  feelings 
;or  tiie  Church  in  many  ways  and  especially 
:d  Uie  participation  of  the  observances  which 
are  taking  place  throughout  the  country  in 
these  last  few  months  However,  many  of 
Poland's  Millennium  celebrations  encoun- 
tered dlfflciUtles.  obstacles  and  harassments; 
.ind  yet.  her  people  keep  their  faith  In  God 
and  rein.iln  faithful  to  the  Church  and  the 
paitors 

It  was  not  only  the  Polish  nation  who 
wanted  to  celebrate  this  event,  but  many  fel- 
low Christians  and  brothers  in  Christ 
throughout  the  world  were  anxli'us  to  Join 
the  Catholics  In  Poland  In  their  Joy  and  to 
unite  with  the  Polish  nation  in  prayer  and 
sacnflce. 

Above  all  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  Paul  VI 
:..w  shown  great  Interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  Millennium  celebration  in  Poland. 
Therefore  the  Church  in  Poland  wanted  to 
eive  her  children  the  greatest  possible  Joy: 
the  presence  of  the  common  Father  of  all 
Catholics.  Pope  Paul  VI.  at  the  thanksgiving 
:en.lces  In  Czestochowa,  For  that  reason. 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  appealed  to  the  govern- 
tnent  In  his  own  and  In  tl;e  name  of  the 
Polish  Bishops  to  allow  the  Holy  Father's 
visit  The  Cardinal  knew  how  much  good  it 
would  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  country,  and 
"ow  easily  It  would  help  maintain  peace  in 
he  land.  The  government  s  reiu&U  wounded 
he  feelings  of  the  Poles  for  all  t!ie  grief  It 
■aused  the  Holy  Father,  whom  they  love 
.nd  for  throwing  away  a  splendid  cpportu- 
ttity  for  good. 

Since  the  Polish  government  would  not  al- 
,?w  the  Holy  Father  to  parlicipite  In  the 
;?remonles  at  Jasna  G6ra.  He  oHered  the 
I  .\tiss  m  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lidy  of  Cze- 
j'-ochwa  beneath  Saint  Peters  Basilica  at  the 
very  s.ime  time  when  the  celebrations  were 
pmg  on  in  Poland.  A  few  days  later,  on 
May  15.  before  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
Pjies  living  abroad  who  came  to  Rome,  the 
Holy  Father  celebrated  Mass  at  S.ilat  Peter's 
BasUlci  to  commemorate  the  Millennium. 
:.".  his  sermon,  the  Holy  Father  refuted  the 
pvernment's  claim  that  the  Millennium  was 
i  political  maneuver  of  the  Polish  Hierarchy. 
I  He  went  on  to  say  thai  the  faith  shown  dur- 
.z^  the  MlUenniiun  celebration  serves  well 
;jr  Poland's  future  as  a  modern  advancing 
atlon. 

The  Church  in  Poland  wishes  Just  to  ful- 
-.;  that  mission  working  so  that  the  nation 
I  lould  remain  Christian,  so  that  It  would  not 
«*  lis  faith.     Therefore  the  Church  In  Po- 
..uid  ulshes  to  actualize  the  ecixmenlcal  re- 
.-.eral  of  spirit  In  every  segment  of  its  spirlt- 
I  ill    life     and     in    every     field     of    human 
leadeavnr      No  one  more  than  the  Church  of 
I  Poland    demands    that    the    Conclllar    Con- 
liUtullons.  decrees   and   declarations  be  put 
rnto  practice.     All  of  the  documents  would 
*  of  great  benefit  to  the  Church  in  Poland. 
|3jtthe  Church  in  Poland  cannot  put  them 
■■-^■>  pr,=»ctlce.  because  the  Church  in  Poland 
-  often  denied  the  possibility  of  introducing 
j-ly   tne    decrees    due    to    restrictions    and 
li-L-assments  Imposed  on   her  activities.     In 
I'-'iJi  ecumenical    renewal    Stefan   Wyszynskl 
l^iys   the    most    important   role.     The    Pope 
l'J.la  XXIII.  great  friend  of  the  Polish  peo- 
|?'f.  at  an  audience  for  the  Poles  on  Novem- 
|-«- 19.  1958.  acclaimed  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  as 
l'~e  Shepherd    of    the    highest    virtue    who 
l=^Dgs  honor  and  glorv  to  his  nation  and  the 
IChurch      "Under    his   leadership",    said    the 
jsiiaily  Pope  John  xxni,  and  under  that  of 
y--  your  Shepherds      .  .  the  PoUsh  Catholics 
I'-iil  not  falter."     It  w.as  as  though  he  had  a 
l.^^eInonltlon  that  there  will  be  those  who  will 
l»  his  great  and  good  Person  of  the  Good 
■aepheri  to  evil  ends  In  their  struggle  with 
1>  Church:  he  said    "Let  no  one  allow  him- 
J*-  to  be  seduced  bv  those  movements  that 
jHipear  under   the    label    ■Catholic'   but    are 
■  lis  true  expression"  Pope  John  warned 
I-  against  auch  Catholics  who  take  separate 


thought  out  of  the  context  ol  his  teaching  to 
fight  the  Church,  especially  if  that  thought 
had  been  wrongly  interpreted.  Those  peo- 
ple never  mention  that  Pope  John  demanded 
freedom  for  his  oppressed  Church.  In  his 
encyclical,  "Pacem  in  terrls"  he  defines  the 
conditions  of  coexistence.  He  stresses  that 
coexistence  will  be  possible  if  the  basic 
natural  rights  of  the  human  person  are  re- 
spected In  the  State,  hi  international  rela- 
tions, and  In  the  family.  These  are  the 
rights  to  truth,  freedom.  Justice,  mutual  re- 
spect and  love.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Po- 
land has  called  on  the  Stale  for  laws  which 
recognize  her  as  a  legally  existing  public 
body.  She  demands  the  right  to  establish 
religious  groups,  sodalities,  brotherhoods  of 
Christian  mercy,  schools,  hospitals,  social 
centers  to  use  Instruments  of  social  com- 
munication such  as  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. The  Church  In  Poland  does  not  ask 
for  privileges,  she  merely  asks  to  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  are  treated  the  un- 
bellevers- 

Man   today   wants   full    religious    freedom 
and    respect    for    his    beliefs.     He    win    not 
impwEe   his   beliefs    upon   others,    but    he    is 
entitled  to  hold  and  openly  profess  his  be- 
liefs.    No  one  has  the  right   to  oppose   the 
faith  of  others.     No  civil  authority  has  the 
right  to  interfere  with  citizen's  beliefs  or  to 
try  to  cliange  them  by  pressure.     Though  the 
authorities  have  the  right  to  prepare  citizens 
for  modern  life,  and  therefore  to  set  certain 
educational  standards,  they  cannot   require 
people  to  abandon  their  God.     "Peaceful  co- 
existence within  a  particular  country  means 
respect  for  every  citizen  in  every  situation." 
The  Church  In  Poland  follows  the  line  of 
the  Vatican  Council  and  walks  in  the  foot- 
.■=teps   of   Popes,   John   XXIII   and    Paul   \^. 
Such    Is    the    meaning,    the    sense,    and    the 
character  of  the  Millennium   observance  in 
Poland.     The  Church  in   Poland   desires   to 
build   bridges   between    people,    to   reconcile 
everybody,  extending  a  friendly  hand  to  all. 
We  are  confident  that  the  spirit  of  love  and 
forgiveness,  so  strikingly  present  in  the  ob- 
servances   and   celebrations   in   Poland,   will 
bring  freedom  to  the  Church,  the  freedom 
for  which  the  nation  prayed  by  offering  itself 
in    holy   slavery    to   the    Blessed    Mother   at 
Czestochowa  on  May  3,   1966.     How  solemn 
and  grand  it  would  have  been  had  the  Holy 
Father    been    present    there.     That   was    the 
one  desire  of  the  entire  nation,  of  the  Polish 
Episcopate,   and   especially  of  the  Cardinal 
Primate  who  begged  competent  authorities 
to  allow  the  Holy  Father's  visit. 

In  order  to  live  this  period  of  divine  grace 
In  peace  and  quiet  Joy,  and  with  greatest 
spiritual  benefit,  the  Church  in  Poland 
wanted  to  share  her  Joy  with  the  entire 
Catholic  world  by  sending  out  invitations  to 
Catholic  Hierarchies  all  over  the  world. 

How  great  would  have  been  Poland's  Joy 
If  the  members  of  the  American  Hierarchy 
were  allowed  to  attend!  Unfortunately, 
your  Bishops  and  many  of  the  priests  were 
denied  the  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  PolUh  people  and  their  country,  for 
many  of  you,  the  land  of  your  forefathers. 
But  this  did  not  diminish  in  the  least  your 
good  will  and  benevolence  to  Poland  and  her 
Church. 

Your  compassionate  love  prompted  you 
to  manifest  your  sentiments  for  the  Polish 
people  and  for  the  Church  in  and  through 
these  Millennium  observances  programed 
orlglnaUy  for  the  arrival  of  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl.  There  again  you  were  painfully 
touched  by  the  Cardinal's  Inability  to  obtain 
passport.  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  this  brave 
man  of  Ood  who  fearlessly  defends  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  her  faithful,  though  in 
consequence  he  suffers  continued  harass- 
ments  and  calumnies  from  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  Tou  wanted  to  know  more  in- 
timately  thlB  servant   of   God   whose    only 


ambition   in   life  is  to  be  a   true   Father  to 
God's  People  entrusted   to  his   care. 

You  were  denied  all  this.  Yet,  your  good 
and  generous  hearts  toward  Poland  urged 
you  to  gather  here  with  your  Shepherd, 
His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
to  participate  in  these  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating Poland's  Millennium  of  Christianity. 
As  the  representative  of  the  absent  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynskl,  of  the  Polish  Episcopal  Con- 
ference and  of  the  entire  Church  in  Poland, 
I  want  to  thank  first  you,  Yoiu-  Eminence, 
for  having  taken  a  kindly  interest  In  this 
Millennium  observance  and  for  having  so 
generously  consented  to  preside. 

I  would  like  to  thank  H.  E.  Paulo  Cardinal 
Marella  for  gracing  this  occasion  with  his 
presence  We  wish  to  thank  the  H.  E.  the 
Most.  Rev.  Archbishop  J.  Krol  for  celebrating 
this  Millennium  Mass. 

Our  special  thanks  go  to  the  American 
hierarchy  for  having  invited  the  Cardinal 
Primate  of  Poland,  and  for  all  the  generous 
help  given  to  the  Church  in  Poland.  Many 
sincere  thanks  for  the  Polish  American  clergy 
and  Sisters  as  well  as  to  all  lay  people  who 
take  an  active  part  In  Polish  American  af- 
fairs, and  especially  to  all  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  preparations  of  today's  observ- 
ance. Our  warmest  thanks  to  America,  par- 
ticularly to  Polonia — Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry — for  your  constant  generosity  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Today's  solemnity  will 
.serve  to  tighten  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
Church  in  Antierica  with  that  of  Poland,  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship    between    the   two   countries. 

Lastly.  I  beg  your  fervent  prayers  for  the 
Church  in  Poland,  for  her  shepherds  and 
God's  people  in  their  care,  so  that  our  na- 
tion may  t>e  always  faithful  to  God  and  to 
the  Church.  Pray  that  this  great  year  of 
grace,  the  year  ol  Sacrum  Poloniae  Millen- 
nium, be  a  firm  foundation  for  a  truly  Chris- 
tian Poland  in  the  second  MiUennlum  upon 
which  It  is  entering  now. 

Let  us  offer  our  prayers  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  whom 
the  Polish  nation  had  so  loved  that  it  chose 
her  for  its  Patroness  and  Queen.  It  knows 
that  she  is  the  perfect  example  for  every  per- 
son wanting  to  live  accordingly  to  the  Will 
of  God.  to  reallne  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
his  own  and  in  the  souls  of  others.  She  lived 
it  perfectly.  Through  Mary  to  Jesus.  Queen 
of  Poland,  pray  for  us. 


AID   TO   FAMILIES    OF   DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

Mr-  ROSTENKO-WSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  section  213 fa^  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  of  1965. 

This  section,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor, 
would  permit  mothers  on  public  assist- 
ance who  hold  jobs  under  this  act  to  re- 
tain part  of  their  earnings.  They  would 
be  allowed,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
a  year  and  not  more  than  2  years,  to 
keep  the  first  $85  of  their  monthly  in- 
come. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
pro\1de  supplementary  Income  to  the 
welfare  checks  paid  to  mothers  on  the  aid 
to  families  of  dependent  children — 
AFDC — program.    'With  the  help  of  such 
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supplemenlar>'  Income  It  ts  hoped  that 
the  mothers  can  learn  Job  skills  that  will 
lead  to  eventual  self-safflclency 

Without  any  question,  Mr  Speaker, 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  bene- 
fit mothers  employed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  But  considerably  more 
Important  would  be  the  benefits  t^)  «<')- 
clety  as  a  whole  This  amendment  would 
contribute  I  am  sure  to  the  fConomic 
and  social  well-being  of  our  Nation  It 
would  ii:ive  many  mothers  who  are  now 
on  relief  the  chance  to  hold  jobs  and  help 
to  support  their  families  Not  all  AFDC 
mothers  would  ?hoose  to  work,  of  course, 
and  those  who  prefer  to  spend  full  time 
with  their  children  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  doln«  so,  as  they  have  now 

My  only  resjrct  about  this  amendment 
Is  that  It  does  not  go  far  enough  It  is 
only  one  step  applying  only  to  mothers 
employed  under  one  program  I  have 
Introduced  another  bill.  H  R  15167,  that 
would  apply  to  all  AFDC  mothers,  re- 
gardless of  their  employment 

This  week.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Minnesota 
AP'L-CIO  Federation  of  Labor  is  holding 
Its  ninth  constitutional  convention  in 
Rochester  Two  resolutions  have  been 
submitted  to  the  convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  AFDC  Improvements.  I  insert  the 
text  of  both  in  the  Record  The  first, 
submitted  by  the  Minneapolis  Central 
Labor  Union  Council,  reads  as  follows: 

Where,\«  The  Minneapolis  AFL-ClO  Cen- 
tral Labor  Dnlon  Council  has  always  been 
aware  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  and  has  always  encouraged  Indi- 
viduals who  are  dependent  and  who  are  on 
welfare  roles  to  Improve  their  education 
their  skills  and  gain  work  experience  that 
will  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting 
citizens,  and 

Whereas  luany  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren feel  it  Is  necessary  to  remain  at  home 
to  care  for  their  children  on  a  full  time 
basis,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
nevertheless,  as  children  enter  school  many 
mothers  can  and  wish  to  be  self-reliant  by 
working,  and 

Whereas  The  existing  laws  provide  little 
or  no  flnanclai  advantages  for  AFDC  mothers 
to  be  employed,  thus  stifling  initiative  and 
ambition  and  thus  denying  those  mothers 
who  wish  to  work  a  sense  of  competence  and 
Independence  derived  from  Improving  the 
standard  of  life  of  their  children  and  dis- 
couraging mothers  from  participating  In  the 
dignity  of  work  to  improve  their  lot  in  life: 
ind 

Whereas  This  existing  situation  doe*  not 
realistically  emphasize  that  portion  of  the 
purpose  ot  AFDC  which  states  that  the  pro- 
gram should  provide  'the  opportunity  for 
self-support  and  to  strengthen  family  life"; 
and 

Whereas  The  existing  law  actually  hinders 
rather  than  encourages  an  AJPDC  mother  to 
seek  opportunities  to  continue  her  educa- 
tion and  to  seek  training  and  work  experi- 
ence to  prepare  her  for  her  own  self-support 
as  her  children  grow  ulder  .»rid  she  Is  no 
longer  eligible  for  AFDC.   and 

Whereas  The  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  realistic  Incentive 
income  by  permitting  AFDC  mothers  who 
work  jn  the  pri->^rannB  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Title  I  and  Title  II,  to  retain  a 
FK>rtlon  'if  ihelr  earned  Income,  now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  9th  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  MlnnetotH  AFl^CIO 
Federation  'f  Labor  encourage  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  to 
strengthen    the    law    to    permit    wider    op- 


portunltlee  for  AFDC  mothers  to  continue 
their  education  and  training  to  change  the 
law  both  federal  and  stave  In  order  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  of  Incentive  Income  that  will 
be  both  realistic  and  reasonable  that  will 
enhance  self-support,  nonyal  participation 
in  the  community  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
m  the  family 

The  second,  submitted  by  Council  No, 
1  of  the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas:  Federal  legislation  permits  the 
states  individually  to  lit>eralize  federal  cate- 
gorical assistance  policies,  permitting  exemp- 
tion of  some  earned  income  of  parent  or 
child  to  improve  Incentive  toward  furtlier 
employment,  and 

Whereas;  This  legislation  wUl  not  result 
In  increaaed  coat  to  taxpayer;  and 

Wherena:  It  will  encourage  the  adult  and, 
or  chKd  and  he  or  she  may  earn  a  part  of 
the  budget  as  well  as  the  incentive,  it  could 
reduce  some  AFDC  payments,   and 

Whereas:  T^e  Incentive  would  mean  that 
assistance  famillea  covild  occasionally  en- 
joy Items  and  or  outings  :;ucb  as  non-assist- 
ance families  usually  enjoy,  thus  children 
could  be  provided  for  more  sUnllarlty  to  their 
classmates  with  an  allowance  to  give  experi- 
ence in  money  management  and  as  an  In- 
centive to  work  and  thus  family  life  strength- 
ened, now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  9th  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  its  councils  and  central 
bodies  support  enabling  legislation  to  per- 
mit exemption  of  some  earnings  to  act  as 
incentive  to  families  receiving  categorical 
old- 


NATIONAL   BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  SchislerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  IllLnols? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  October 
16  to  22  marks  the  annual  observance  of 
National  Business  Women's  Week  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc 

The  first  observance  of  this  kind  took 
place  In  1928  with  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  dramatizing  the  contribution 
of  women  to  the  business  and  profes- 
sional life  of  this  country. 

Since  1928.  the  observance  of  this  week 
has  become  a  time  to  take  note  of  the 
dignity,  the  stability  and  the  Importance 
of  business,  and  professional  women  In 
this  country. 

More  and  more,  we  are  bemg  made 
aware  of  the  important  contributions 
made  to  our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  to  our  Nation's  economy, 
to  our  own  local  communities  and  to  the 
private  business  world  by  the  American 
woman.  She  is  meeting  our  Nation's 
manpower  shortages  and  offering  a  new 
dignity  to  the  affairs  of  this  country  by 
her  presence,  her  dependability,  and  her 
many  worthwhile  activities 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  note  the  In- 
creasing Interest  and  activity  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  extending  to 
women   an   opportunity   to  share   more 


fully  In  the  affairs  of  this  country 
President  Johnson  has  done  much  to  up- 
grade the  role  of  women  In  the  American 
Ufe. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this 
area,  however,  and  we  In  Congress  mus; 
continue  our  efforts  in  this  Importan; 
area  of  activity. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
other  many  fine  business  women's  orga- 
nizations have  led  in  the  effort  to  ad- 
vance women's  rights  and  upgrade  i.he 
status  of  women  in  this  Nation.  They 
are  to  be  commended,  encouraged  and 
supported  In  their  good  efforts. 

1  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.^id 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
national  legislative  platform  for  196&-6: 
adopted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Woniens 
Clubs.  I  invite  your  attention  especially 
to  the  three  action  Items  called  for  in 
the  platform  These  items  will  benefit 
men  as  well  as  women  and  deserve  our 
careful  consideration ; 

National  LEctsLATrvE  Platform,  1966-67, 
Adopted  by  the  Annual  Convention.  Jiit 
24-28.  1966.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

lecislattve   pttrpose 

1.  To  elevate  standards  for  the  employed 
woman,  to  promote  her  Interests,  to  creiw 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties through  Industrial,  scientific  and  voca- 
tional activities,  to  secure  equal  conslderntlot 
under  the  law  and  to  establish  cunditlocs 
which  assure  both  men  and  women  the 
fullest  opportunity  and  reward  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  capacities  to  the  maxlmuis 
potential 

2  To  consider  the  place  and  responsibility 
of  the  employed  woman  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen in  the  complex  democratic  society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  role  ol 
this  nation  in  world  affairs. 

action    items 

Item  1  Propose  and  support  legislation  lo 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  UtUted  States 
to  provide  equality  of  rights  under  the  law  M 
men  and  women. 

Item   2    Propose  and  support   (a)    leglsln- 
tlon  in  the  field  of  employment  which  pro-  I 
vldes  uniform  laws  and  regulations  fur  men 
and   women   as   to   working   hours,   working  | 
conditions,  rates  of  pay.  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity;    ib>    uniform   leglslatloa  I 
for  men  and  women  in  the  areas  of  taxation  { 
and  retirement. 

Item  3.  Propose  and  support  legislation  t£  I 
provide  for  uniform  Jury  service  and  unlforn 
qualifications  in   the  selection  of  men  aifi 
women  to  serve  on  grand  or  petit  ]w.i"^  '■'  | 
any  court, 

POLICY     ITEM 

Support    measures    within    the    frameworl  I 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  to  promoa 
peace  and  strengthen  national  security  and 
make  effective  the  United  Nations  and  suet 
other   International    organizations   of   whicl  | 
the  United  States  Is  n  participant. 


FREEDOM  STUDIES  CENTER 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.     Mr  S;>eaker 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  i  iT.tle- 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Di'l.sk:    xijl 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the! 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matte: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     I.^  ther^l 
objection  to  the  rcquebt  of  the  gen'iexar. 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  the  Freedom  Studies  Center 
wa.s  dedicated  at  Boston.  'Va.  I,  and  cer- 
tainly many  other  Members,  regard  this 
dedication  as  a  historic  American  event. 
The  nature  and  the  objectives  of  this  new 
American  institution  are  unique  and 
novel.  As  a  member  of  the  center's 
congressional  advisory  committee.  I  take 
great  pride  In  tills  innovation  in  the 
.\merican  environment.  Except  in  Ko- 
rea, nowhere  in  the  free  world  is  there 
a  comparable  institution  devoted  to  nec- 
essary Instruction  in  psychopolltical 
warfare. 

I  was  privileged  to  send  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mrs.  Irene  Neese,  to  the  con- 
gres.sional  aids  schools  conducted  re- 
cently at  the  center.  The  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  interpretation  she  re- 
ceived in  a  short  span  of  time  demon- 
strates the  high  caliber  of  this  Institu- 
uon.  The  effort,s  and  contributions  of 
many  are  responsible  for  this  excellent 
level  of  achievement,  but  it  must  be  na- 
tionally recognized  that  without  the 
leadership  and  superb  educational  en- 
trepreneurshlp  of  Mr.  John  M.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy,  all  of  thi.s  would  not  have  come 
to  pass.  I  warmly  congratulate  him 
on  this  achievement  and  extend  my 
heartiest  cooperation  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  center.  In  this,  I  know 
that  I  am  not  alone. 

Over  1,000  representatives  from  the 
broadest  conceivable  spectrum  of  our 
jociety  participated  In  the  dedication 
of  the  center.  Because  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  this  event  for  our 
security  and  our  future,  which  every 
.■\merican  should  become  acquainted 
with,  I  append  the  following  indicative 
Items  to  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

First.  The  full  text  of  the  program  at 
the  center's  dedication. 

Second.  The  exemplary  dedication  ex- 
pression by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  of 
Georgetown  University. 

Third.  The  article  by  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick  on  "A  Great  Concept:  Freedom 
Studies  Center,  "  which  appeared  In  the 
October  2  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Star: 
DnicATioN:  Freedom  Sti-dies  Centfr.  Bos- 
ton.  Va.,    SEPTrwBER    25.    1966 


lelgh  Burlu,  Director,   Center   for   Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University;  Kenneth  D 
Wells,  Jr.,   Vice  President.  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge;  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky,   Chairman,    National    Captive    Nations 
Committee;      The     Honorable     Constant  me 
Vlsolanu,    Former   Foreign   Minister   of    Ro- 
mania;  John  W.  Plercy,  Chief.   Conferences 
EMvlfilon,   Department   of   State;    Lieutenant 
General    J.    L.    Throckmorton.    Director    of 
Special  Studies,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Department    of    the    Army;     Bear    Admiral 
James  P.  Calvert,  Director  of  Politics — Mili- 
tary Policy  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief   of 
Naval  Operations,  Department  of  the  Navv. 
Lieutenant  General  Jack  G.  Merrell.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force;  Brigadier  General  Earle  E.  Ander- 
son, Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Study,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;   Ad- 
miral Felix  B.  Stump,  USN    (Ret.i;    William 
C.   Dougherty,  Jr..  Administrator.  American 
Institute  for  F^ee  Labor  Development;  Page 
Groton,    Director,    Iron    Shipbuilders    Inter- 
national Marine  Council;  Andrew  C.  McLel- 
lan,    Inter-American    Representative.    AFL- 
CIO;    Andrew  A.  Pettis,   Vice-President.  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers    of    America,    AFL-CIO;     John    P. 
Fralm,    Chairman    of    the    Board.    Mutual 
Broadcasting  System;   Representative  Dante 
B,  Fascell,  Florida;  Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Wilker- 
son.   Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction, 
Commonwealth    of    Virginia,    and    National 
Commander   John   E.   Davis,   The    American 
Legion. 

PRESENTATION  OF  FLAGS 

William  L.  Gray,  Commander.  Department 
of  Virginia.  The  American  Legion,  and  Mar- 
shall E.  Brookman,  Commander.  Culpeper 
Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

DEDICATION  PRAYER 

Reverend  Horace  D.  Douty,  Culpeper 
Presbyterian  Church 

CLOSING 

John  M.  Fisher 

BENEDICTION 

Reverend  C.  N.  Domballs,  Saint  Oonstan- 
tlne  and  Helen  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Richmond,  Virginia 

RECEPTION 

Music  by  Georgetown  University  Concert 
Band. 


MUSIC 

VS.  Navy  Band.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Anthony  A.  MltcheU.  USN.  Leader;  Warrant 
Officer  Eugene  E    McGowan.  USN.  Conduct- 

MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 

Wallace  R.  Fanning.  Jr..  NBC 

INVOCATION 

Reverend  Daniel  E  Powers.  SJ  .  Director 
3''  Public  Affairs.  GeorgeUriwn  University 

COLORS  CEREMONY 

Massed  Color  Guards:  Joint  Colors  Team 
"^presenting  the  Armed  Services-  -The  Amer- 
"in  Legion.  Department  of  Virginia — Vet- 
"ins  of  Foreign  Wars.  Culpeper  Post 

DEDICATION  EXPRESSIONS 

Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr.  Virginia; 
Representative  John  O  Marsh.  Jr  .  Virginia; 
Jj!in  M  Fisher.  President  '.nstltute  for 
Aaierican  Strategy:  Dr  Jnmes  D.  Atkinson 
^'ulty  Director  of  First  Congressional 
Wes  Seminar;  Alan  G  Grant.  Jr..  President. 
-  :ar.do  Oommlttec;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd, 
^■^nner  Memt)er  of  Congress;  Senator 
•« -MAS  J    DoDD.  Connecticut;   Admiral  Ar- 


Freedom  Studies  Center:  An  Historic  Amer- 
ican  Event 
(Address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  professor 
of  economics,  Georgetown  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee   and    the   Ukrainian    Congress 
Committee  of  America,  at  Dedication  Cere- 
monies   of    the   Freedom    Studies    Center. 
Boston,  Va.,  September  25,   1966) 
Mr.  Panning  (Master  of  Ceremonies).  Dis- 
tinguished Guesta,  and  Dedicated  Friends  of 
Freedom,  I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  afforded 
this   precious  opportunity  for  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  the  solid  success  of  this  Freedom  Studies 
Center.    With  all  passion  and  guiding  reason 
I   convey  them   on   behalf  of   the   National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  all  its  associated 
branches  and  groups,  here  and  abroad,  and 
also  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  and  its  supporters  on  almost  every 
continent  of  our  earth. 

Indeed,  It  would  not  be  presumptuous  to 
say  that  my  words  of  greeting,  hope,  and  de- 
termination also  measure  and  express  the 
suppressed  voices  and  hearts  of  close  to  a 
billion  fellow  humans  trapped  In  the  cap- 
tivity of  over  27  nations  in  the  Red  Empire. 
The  vehement  and  vitriolic  denunciations  by 
their  totalitarian  Red  captors  against  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resoltulon  (Public 
Law  89-90)  and  our  conduct  of  the  annual 


Week  furnish  more  than  adequate  negative 
support  for  this. 

Without  an  lota  of  exaggeration  or  rhetori- 
cal pretense,  li  can  veritably  be  said  that  the 
dedication  of  this  Center  Is'  a  singularly  his- 
toric event  In  the  glorious  annals  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Yes.  there  are  numerous  in- 
stitutions and  foundations  in  this  country 
devoted  to  the  study  of  freedom,  but  this 
Center  is  unique  and  unprecedented.  For 
here  will  be  generated  the  embrvo  of  a  Pri- 
vate Freedom  Academy  which.  In" its  concen- 
tration of  the  intricate  field  of  psycho-politi- 
cal warfare,  will  be  of  fundanienta],  institu- 
tional value  not  only  to  the  security  interests 
of  our  own  country  but  also  to  those  of 
every  non-Communist  state  in  the  Free 
World.  For  those  of  us  who  for  over  a  dec- 
ade have  struggled  to  overcome  this  perilous 
cultural  gap  by  advocating  a  public  Freedom 
Academy,  only  to  find  ourselves  still  bogged 
in  the  morass  of  bureaucratic  insularity  and 
legislative  imbroglio  this  event  Is  a  supreme- 
ly happy  one.  And  I  for  one  believe  it  to  be 
manifestly  proper  and  Insiitutionallv  sym- 
bolic (and  wholesome)  that  the  alert  "in- 
terests in  the  private  sector  of  our  society 
pave  the  way  in  the  knowledge,  science  and 
art  of  psycho-political  warfare— the  one  field 
in  which  the  Red  total itimans  possess  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  advantage  and  use. 

If  in  the  course  ol  Its  studies  this  Center 
achieves,  among  its  many  objectives,  the  one 
practical  end  of  transporting  into  the  minds 
o.  most  Americans  the  idea,  the  concept  the 
scope  and  extent  of  professional  Red  revolu- 
tionism, this  in  Itself  would  be  worth  un- 
lUnited  billions  of  dollars  of  securitv  and 
safety.  The  very  idea  of  a  professional  Red 
revolutionary  is  incomprehensible  in  this 
day  and  age  to  most  American  minds.  And 
yet  it  is  this  idea  and  its  decades-long  real- 
ization that,  fundamentallv.  have  en<=laved 
cloise  to  half  of  mankind  in  the  far-flung  Red 
Empire.  Once  our  people  grasp  this  idea,  all 
else  will  inevitably  fall  into  place  and  this 
Center,  after  a  period  of  expansion,  will  still 
face  an  acute  housing  problem. 

Unquestionably,   too.   this  dedication    fol- 
lowed by  years  of  systematic  Implementation 
Will  produce  an  enormous  impact  on  the  cap- 
tive   nations— not    only    those    in    Central- 
South  Europe,  but  also  on  the  manv  crucial 
ones  m  the  Soviet  Union  itself   .Li'thuanla. 
Byelorussia.      Ukraine.      Armenia.      Georgia 
Cossackia.  Turkestan,  and  Idel-Ural)  as  well 
as  in  Asia.   (North  Korea.  Red  China    Tibet 
Outer  Mongolia.  North  Vietnam)  and  in  our 
own  hemL^phere.  Cuba.    There  is  much  to  be 
studied  and  uncovered  here,  particularly  in 
the  non-monolith  state  of  the  USSR  itself- 
and  here.  too.  this  Center  can  pioneer  InteN 
lectually  in  our  American  environment  and 
for  expansive  freedom  throughout  the  world 
My  friends,  as  in  everything  else  human 
there  wil!  be  bumps  and  bruises  in  the  early 
deve-.opment    of   this    indispensable    Center 
but  these  will  be  readily  ironed  out      As  life 
is    more    mysterious    and    miraculous    than 
death,   so  it   is  a  miracle  in  ItseL'  that   this 
Center  has  finally  come  to  life,  thanks  lo  the 
tremendous    assistance    given    by    vou    and 
others  throughout  the  countrv.  "  Yet  all  of 
this  assistance  would  not  have  congealed  Into 
this  reality  without  the  painstaking  leader- 
ship  provided   by   the   versatile   president  of 
the    Institute    For    American    Strategy     Mr 
John  M.  Fisher,  to  whom  I  pay  our  highest 
tribute  and  esteem. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star 

Oct.  2.  1966] 
A  Great  Concept:  Freedom  Qrunrts  Centkr 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Boston.  Va— The  tiny  communitv  of 
Boston,  Va  ,  lies  some  80  miles  southw^t  of 
"Big  Washington."  It  is  10  miles  up  the  road 
from  Culpeper.     On  to  the  west  lie  Scrabble, 
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Woodvllle  Sperryvllle.  and  "Uttle  Washing- 
ton '  iinil  !>eyond  them  lie  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  Boston  thus  Is  situated  In  the 
midst  .3f  the  most  beautiful  200  square  mllea 
In  the  world  if  not  In  the  universe,  but  until 
last  Sunday  this  wide  space  on  Route  522  had 
no    >t,her  distinction 

N  ->w  Boston.  Va  ,  Is  on  the  map  If  plans 
of  the  Institute  for  American  Str.jtegy  come 
to  fulfillment — and  these  plans  already  are 
far  along — the  Institute's  new  •Freedom 
Studies  Center  "  at  Boston  one  day  may  be- 
come as  well  known  In  Ita  fleld  as  the  Naval 
Academy  at  AnnajxilLs  or  the  military  acad- 
emy at  West  Point  The  Center,  dedicated  a 
week  aiifo.  has  but  a  single  purpose  It  Is  to 
turn  »ut  graduates  who  know  a4  much  of 
the  tactica  and  strategy  of  communism  as 
prospective  admirals  know  of  the  tactica  and 
strategy  of  naval  warfare. 

Toward  this  end.  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 
can Strategy  some  months  ago  acquired  ft 
671 -acre  tract  of  land  In  Culpeper  County. 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  wide  space  known  as 
Boston  The  property  includes  an  Impres- 
sive stone  mansion  that  rises  out  of  the  hills 
as  naturally  as  a  granite  boulder.  Prom  its 
courtyard  one  may  look  to  the  Hazel  River, 
plunging  over  rapids  far  below.  In  the  mid- 
dle distance.  Black  Angios  cattle  graze  on 
green  mountain  meadows  On  beyond  are 
the  soft  and  silent  mountains,  slate  blue  and 
dark  blue,  and  still  darker  blue  Here  the 
students  will  come 

It  is  Important  to  touch  on  the  setting, 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy  chose  this  lovely  stillness  as  delib- 
erately as  any  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond. 
They  could  have  established  their  Freedom 
Studies  Center  smack  In  the  middle  of  Big 
Washington  (.-■r  in  some  glass  hutch  on  the 
Hudson  But  their  conviction  Is  that  men 
who  would  master  great  Ideas  need  some 
measure  of  great  tranquility  to  grasp  them 
in  The  small  community  of  scholars  they 
envision  is  not  to  be  distracted  by  a  Jangling 
urbanlsm.  pressing  In 

The  name  of  the  "Freedom  Studies  Cen- 
ter '  La  a  model  of  precision  The  Idea  Is  to 
bring  in  small  groups  at  first — 25  or  30  at  a 
time — for  seminars  of  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks  Twenty-eight  congressional  aides 
came  aa  a  vanguard  to  Boston  on  September 
21  for  four  days  of  Intensive  studies  The 
next  such  group  may  be  chosen  from  indus- 
trial leaders,  then  from  professors  of  history 
and  political  science.  In  time  as  a  prospec- 
tive building  program  moves  ahead,  most  of 
the  full-time  students  i  about  400  in  all) 
win  b«  graduate  students  chosen  fron  par- 
ticipating universities  They  will  stud  ;  free- 
dom, what  It  Ls.  why  the  West  must  pteserve 
It,  how  the  East  would  twist  freedom  into 
slavery 

This  Is  training  In  psychopoUtlcal  war- 
fare For  those  closest  to  the  project,  It  Is  a 
dream  coming  true. 

More  than  eight  years  ago.  a  group  In  Or- 
lando. Fla  .  headed  by  Alan  O  Grant.  Jr.. 
perceived  the  need  for  an  academy  that 
would  train  key  men  in  government,  in  the 
armed  services,  in  academla,  and  in  private 
life  In  certain  nonmllltary  aspects  of  Com- 
munist aggression  They  envisioned  a  gov- 
ment-flnanced  academy,  patterned  generally 
after  West  Point  and  Annapolis 

The  Idea  was  embodied  in  various  House 
and  Senate  bills,  sponsored  by  members  of 
Congress  from  across  the  political  spectrum: 
Senators  Po.va,  Keating,  Dovglas,  Pboxmips, 
Lausche  Di-DD.  HicKENLoopcR,  Goldwater, 
MrNDT  The  range  was  as  wide  In  the  House 
But  under  the  wet  blankets  of  the  State  De- 
partment s  opposition,  the  bills  regularly 
went  to  sleep  in  committee 

Then  the  Idea  developed — and  It  was  a  bet- 
ter Idea  in  every  way— for  the  proposed 
Academy  to  be  brought  into  being  with  pri- 
vate   funds       The    Institute    for    American 


Strategy,  founded  In  1958,  took  ttie  lead 
Plfty-flve  educational  Institutions  and  ma- 
jor organizations  offered  their  support  To 
date,  nearly  •8OO.000  has  been  donated  or 
pledged  by  leading  foundations,  corporations 
and  Individuals  A  long-range  goal  has  been 
set  of  til  million  The  land  and  the  majior 
bouse  are  bought  and  paid  for  The  Center 
Is  now  an  institution  in  being 

The  congressional  oldes  who  came  here 
for  the  shakedown  seminar  heard  a  dozen 
cold  war  experts — Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  Dr 
Eleanor  Dulles.  Walter  Judd.  Allen  Dulles. 
They  heard  Dr  Frederick  Bargho<jrn,  of  Yale, 
on  "Soviet  Propaganda  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Peace  and  Dliarmament  Themes." 
Two  spokesmen  from  the  AFU-CIOs  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  gave  them  Insight  on 
the  cold  war  at  sea.  By  the  time  the  seminar 
ended,  their  heads  were  bursting  with  new 
understanding  of  the  pivotal  struggle  of 
this  century 

Not  one  Dickel  of  "CIA  money.'*  or  any 
other  government  money,  has  gone  into  the 
Freedom  Studies  Center  It  Is  Intended  to 
be  the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  volun- 
tary society  toward  Its  own  surA-lval.  The 
scholars  and  officials  who  are  Invited  to 
come  here  will  come  at  their  own  expense, 
or  on  FoundutlLin  grants  And  because  the 
Center  is  not  an  agency  of  government.  It 
win  tje  free  to  pursue  the  ttudy  of  freedom 
and  communism  untroubled  by  the  Inhibi- 
tions of  diplomacy  It  is  a  great  concept  In 
terms  of  the  total  struggle  between  West  and 
Kast.  as  solid  as  the  distant  mountains,  as 
clear  and  cold  as  the  stream. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanJmoas  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are,  today,  debating  the  merits  of  H  R. 
13161,  legislation  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools 

I  have  always  supported  adequate  aid 
to  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
as  a  major  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
poverty  and  in  the  effort  to  raise  edu- 
cational standards  of  our  developing 
youngsters. 

Educational  facilities  and  education 
In  Itself  has  become  an  Investment  In 
the  foundation  of  our  country  In  our 
battle  against  poverty,  education  con- 
tributes directly  to  our  economic  growth 
because  it  Improves  the  quality  of  our 
labor  force.  We  are  no  longer  In  the 
era  where  a  high  school  diploma  serves 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  Job,  and  in  this 
respect  we  must  provide  our  children, 
especially  from  low-income  families,  the 
education  which  they  need  to  become  a 
productive  force  of  America.  We  must 
start  this  development  at  the  lowest  level 
of  our  educational  endeavor  and  continue 
it  through  to  the  end  of  a  student's  scho- 
lastic career. 

Our  failure  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tional achievements  can  only  result  In 
low  earning  capacities,  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment,  high  rates  of  rejections 


for  military  service,  and  a  definite  de- 
pendence upon  various  types  of  relief 
programs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  sound  and  con- 
structive bill  to  provide  educational  bene- 
fits at  the  Federal  level  would  make  a 
great  impact  on  the  educational  prob- 
lems which  now  face  us  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  factor  in  the  future. 

In  the  pursuit  of  education  we  niim 
not  take  measures  that  would  cut  out 
any  of  the  Federal  programs  now  m 
effect  to  advance  our  educational  sys- 
tems. I  am.  Mr  Speaker,  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  provide  adequate  funds 
to  continue  our  obligations  to  the  school 
districts,  not  suddenly  cut  down  then 
programs. 

Many  school  districts  have  come  to 
rely  on  Federal  payments  as  an  annual 
component  of  their  budi?ets.  Many  dis- 
tricts have  already  planned  their  pro- 
crams  for  next  year,  on  the  funds  they 
anticipated  from  present  Federal  laws 
regarding  our  educational  potential 
Any  radical  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
fimds  actually  available  would  force  dis- 
ruptive retrenchment  in  the  educational 
services  provided  by  those  districts.  If 
we  are  to  make  any  drastic  reductions, 
they  should  be  made  over  a  period  of 
years  to  allow  school  districts  the  time 
they  need  for  replannlng. 

There  is  no  lessening  need  for  educa- 
tion We  are,  day  in  and  day  out,  reach- 
ing further  out  into  space  and  we  shall 
be  in  need  of  better  educated  people  to 
continue  our  explorations. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
for  Headstart  programs  but  at  the  time 
when  we  need  to  continue  our  educa- 
tional endeavors  we  are  pulling  the  rug 
from  under  the  school  districts  by  refus- 
ing to  meet  their  rising  costs  of  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  strong  aid  to  edu- 
cation because  there  have  been  wide  gaps 
between  the  fiscal  needs  and  resources, 
not  only  among  the  separate  States  but 
often  among  the  school  districts  of  the 
wealthier  States. 

This  IS  not  the  time  to  curtail  our 
assistance  to  meet  the  future  educational 
needs  of  this  country.  In  fact,  we  should 
encourage  education  in  all  its  phases  to 
expand  for  the  economical  well-being  of 
our  Nation. 

It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  we 
will  have  come  up  with  legislation  w  hich 
will  prove  our  faith  in  our  educational 
system  and  provide  adequate  funds  to 
our  schools  and  libraries  where  this  as- 
sistance is  most  acutely  needed. 

Our  crucial  needs  at  the  elemental 
and  secondary  school  levels  are  growing 
more  intensified  every  day.  We  cannot 
retreat  in  our  efforts  to  help  our  school 
programs  and  I,  again,  stress  the  need 
for  meeting  this  problem. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  rot  neglect  ou: 
educational  system  by  forcing  it  to  op- 
erate, as  one  would  say,  "on  a  shot- 
string  ■■ 


WOODROW  WILSON  MEMORLU 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, I.  amon.c  others,  have  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  our  28th  Pre.sident. 

I  am  proud  that  Pre.sident  Wilson  was 
once  the  Governor  of  our  great  State  of 
New  Jersey,  which  served  him  as  the 
.vtepping  stone  to  the  Pre.sidency.  It 
was  fortunate  that  we.  In  New  Jersey, 
also  had  him  as  the  president  of  Prince- 
ton University  from  1902  to  1910,  where 
he  served  as  a  profc.«;sor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  from  1890  to  1910. 

President  Wilson,  during  his  tenure  In 
oflBce,  has  shown  his  Interest  in  protect- 
ing .American  freedom  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  His  most  significant  peace 
proposal  was  embodied  in  his  fourteen 
points  for  jjeace  which  he  presented  on 
January  8,  1918.  and  which  has  become 
a  state  paper  of  worldwide  Influence. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  me- 
morial, the  Washington  Post  of  October 
4.  1966.  earned  a  short  but  inspirational 
editorial.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  have  his  editorial 
placed  Into  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 
The  editorial  follows:  I      • 

The  Wilson  Memoriai, 
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"In  Washington,  Capital  of  the  most  of- 
J'jent  Nation  In  history,  no  intellectual 
crossroads  exists  to  meet  the  needs  of  way- 
firing  scholars."  Professor  Julian  Boyd  ob- 
served two  years  ago  In  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Hlstorlal  Association 
'Graduate  students  and  seasoned  veterans 
illke  who  come  here  from  this  and  many 
oiher  countries  have  no  place  to  live  and 
istoclate  with  others  of  like  purpose  no 
staff  of  experts  to  advise  them   .  .  ." 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorl.il  Commis- 
sion has  done  a  signal  service,  both  to 
scholarship  and  to  this  city.  In  proposing  an 
international  center  for  scholars  Immediately 
north  of  the  Archives.  The  center  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Plan:  from  the  viewpoint  of  those 
Who  would  use  the  center,  the  convenience 
or  the  site  could  not  be  improved  The 
Commission  has  notably  fulfilled  it*  Inten- 
Uon  to  devise  a  memorial  that  would  recall 
not  only  the  name  of  a  great  man.  but  also 
•he  spirit  that  guided  him 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
DISTRICT  BILL 
,  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker 
•ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Moeller]  may  ex- 
fM  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
•EcoKD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
I  ^m  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^  Mr  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
AV  unfortunately  due  to  a  long-stand- 
-■e  commitment  In  my  district.  I  missed 
-e  special  order  discussion  of  the  im- 
''«ant    community    development    dis- 


trict bill  Initiated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  joined  In  by  my  other 
colleagues  from  districts  similar  to  mine 
I  will  make  my  comments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  rural  communi- 
ties are  no  more  free  of  problems  than 
today's  urban  centers.  We  are  cur- 
rently providing  assistance  to  urban 
areas  In  an  attempt  to  overcome  some  of 
their  growth  and  development  problems 
This  same  kind  of  help  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  our 
Nation.  The  Community  Development 
District  Act  will  provide  the  authority  to 
extend  planning  assistance  to  predomi- 
nately rural  areas. 

It  Is  not  economical  for  the  small-  or 
medium-sized  city  to  attempt  to  achieve 
metropolitan  standards  of  service  op- 
portunities, and  culture  in  isolation  from 
the  neighboring  rural  communities. 

Community  development  districts  will 
provide  an  Incentive  and  an  administra- 
tive vehicle  for  coordinated  planning  on 
the  basis  of  units  of  sufHcient  size  and 
scope  to  permit  more  efBcient  use  of 
local.  State,  and  other  Federal  resources 
available  from  existing  sources. 

I  particularly  wish  to  cite  Meigs 
County,  within  the  10th  Congressional 
District,  as  typical  of  areas  to  be  aided 
by  S.  2934.  Earlier  this  year,  after  con- 
siderable local  initiative,  time,  and  effort 
the  county  commissioners  of  Mei"s 
County,  through  Mr.  Jack  Crisp  of  Langs- 
vllle,  Ohio,  chairman  of  a  local  water- 
shed association,  submitted  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  an 
application  for  a  technical  assistance 
grant  of  only  $61,152.  The  sum  of  $11 - 
680  was  to  be  supplied  by  local  groups 
to  establish  In  Meigs  County  a  develop- 
ment center.  Some  of  the  purposes  of 
this  center  would  be: 

First.  Advising  industrial  and  business 
officials  in  the  county  on  sources  of  finan- 
cial assistance  from  EDA.  SBA,  and  other 
State  and  Federal,  as  well  as  private 
lenders. 

Second.  Providing  new  job  opportu- 
nities through  expansion  of  the  county's 
26  industrial  firms  and  creation  of  a  new 
"internal"  industries  program. 

Third.  Developing  major  industrial 
sites  along  the  Ohio  River  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  for  prospective  in- 
dustrial firms. 

Fourth.  Developing  new  agricultural 
enterprises  in  the  county  such  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  new  greenhouses  in  select 
areas  of  the  country  for  growing 
tomatoes  for  Columbus.  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati  metropolitan  markets 

Fifth.  UtUizlng  the  county's  important 
pilneral  and  geological  resources  includ- 
ing gas.  coal,  timber,  sand,  shale    salt 
limestone,  and  water  resources. 

Sixth.  Developing  the  county's  out- 
standing tourism  and  recreational  poten- 
tials and  historical  resources. 

At  the  time  this  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  local  people  to  EDA.  I  In- 
formed them  that  I  did  not  think  EDA 
could  handle  such  local,  nonregional 
types  of  programs.  This  Agency,  un- 
der Its  authority  from  Congress.  Is  mak- 
ing great  strides  In  bolstering  the  econ- 
omy of  many  areas.  The  10th  District 
of  Ohio  has  and  will  continue  to  be 
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helped  by  the  fine  organization  put  to- 
gether by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Foley.  The  Meigs  County  situa- 
tion simply  did  not  fit  the  EDA  pattern 
At  the  time  I  explained  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  proposal  that  the  administration 
had  legislation  pending  that  would  meet 
the  needs,  desires,  and  a.spirations  of  a 
Meigs  County  in  any  State.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  community  development  dis- 
trict bill,  S.  2934.  which  I  earnestly  hope 
will  soon  be  brought  before  the  House 
Certainly  no  one  who  i.s  reasonable  and 
fair  thinking  could  deny  that  to  enable 
our  rural  and  countr>-  areas  to  attract 
people  from  our  congested  and  multi- 
burdened  metropolitan  areas  is  not  a  wise 
move. 

.nM  ^^^^5"^  "months  the  President  and 
such  a  distinguis'ied  representative  of 
the  business  community  as  Mr.  William 
B  Uxxrphy  chairman  of  the  National 
Business  Advisory  Council  and  president 
of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  have  spoken 
eloquently  on  what  we  must  do  in  ou" 
efforts  to  retard  the  fatal  outmigration 
from  our  rural  areas  to  our  multibur- 
dened  cities  of  the  .solid  people  who  live 
in  the  .small  town  and  country  p'ace 

These  and  other  spokesmen  have 
pomted  out  rewards  to  industry  and  the 
enriched  hfe  for  people  that  can  be  had 
m  the  .small  communities  that  dot  our 
great  countrj-  from  coast  to  coast  When 
a  dispute  over  public  transportation  can 
halt  the  commercial,  business,  and  cul- 
tural life  of  millions  of  people-and  when 
we  see  a  combination  of  frustrations  leaS 
to    the    violent    expression    of    resent- 

,T is"  tm '""/^^^  ""'^.^^^  "^^^"S  signals  that 
t  is  time  to  consider  alternatives  to  ever 
larger  urban  complexes. 

A  promising  alternative  is  makin.- 
more  adequate  public  and  private  ser": 
ice^-and  more  jobs— available  in  rural 
Sef  hii,'^^'  community  developmem 
distnct  bill  can  meaningfully  assist  in 
this  great  effort. 

Community  development  districts  offer 
a  way  to  effectively  explore,  and  exploft 

n\'h  ^H ''^f ''"'•  ^''-  ^^"  contrfbute 
to  the  bui  ding  and  rebuilding  of  a  physi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  cultural  en- 
vironment which  by  1975  must  accom- 
m^areu''  '"^"^"^  "^''^  «"^  women^and 
Whether  we  force  225  million  Ameri- 
cans to  stack  up.  or  enable  them  to  spread 
out,  IS  a  deci.sion  our  people,  our  busi- 
ness and  industrial  and  service  and 
banking  communities,  and  every  level  of 
government  faces  right  now. 

In  Ohio  we  are  initiating  some  of  our 
nfr  Tl?^''.'  activities  on  a  regional  or 
district  basis.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  move 
toward  sound  and  efficient  community 
development  assistance. 

Many  rural  communities  are  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Federal  aid  programs 
currently  available.  Tliis  is  due^  pri- 
marily to  two  things:  First,  people  do  not 
know  about  the  programs  and,  second 
they  are  not  eligible  to  participate  with- 
out first  having  a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Community  Development  District 
Act  would  permit  small  cities  and  county 
governments  to  organize  a  district,  hire 
and  supervise  their  own  district  planners 


^ooo^ 
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and   participate   fully   In   planning  and 
economic  and   cultural  activities. 

Could  any  Member  of  this  House  deny 
them  this  assistance''  The  small-  and 
medium-sized  cities  In  predominantly 
rural  areas,  are  able  to  marshaJ  suffi- 
cient physical,  human,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of 
social  and  economic  development,  such 
as  Meigs  County  has  done  This  is  true, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  rural  com- 
munities lag  behind  urban  areas  in  In- 
come, educational  attainment,  housing, 
health  care,  and  public  facilities.  This 
legislation  will  not  duplicate  nor  sup- 
plant any  tind  of  P'ederal  aid  for  plan- 
ning available  from  any  other  program 
It  will  simply  extend  to  predominantly 
rural  dutrlcts  the  kind  of  help  already 
available  for  urban  communities  It  will 
enable  predominantly  rural  districts  to 
plan  for  all  the  needs  of  all  their  resi- 
dents— both  urban  and  rural 

Requests  for  the  granUs-in-ald  to  set  up 
districts  under  this  program  will  origi- 
nate with  the  local  governments  as  In 
the  MelKs  County  situation  Plans  de- 
veloped by  the  district  would  represent 
a  voluntary  plan  of  action  agreed  to  by 
the  participating  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  would  be  advisory  but  not 
binding  Under  the  community  devel- 
opment district  bill,  grants  will  be  avail- 
able to  distrii  t  boards  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  amounts  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  They  will  cover  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  a  professional  staff  to  be  hired 
by  the  district  board  for  community  de- 
velopment district  planning 

Planning  incentive  grants  would  be 
made  In  an  amount  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  other  Federal  planning 
grants  made  within  the  district.  This 
would  enable  the  district  board  to  coor- 
dmate  all  planning  activities  within  the 
district,  so  that  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Oo\'emments  will  be  assured  of  getting 
maximum  returns  from  their  Invest- 
ment's Ln  development  projects 

Grants  under  this  act  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  $230  million  already  au- 
thorized by  .>ection  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  a.s  amended  Up  Uj  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  requested  for  grants  to 
community  development  districts  in  the 
first  year 

Again.  I  appeal  to  all  Members  of  this 
great  body  from  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas  to  thlnlc  deeply  about  what  Is  pro- 
posed most  modestly  here  In  conclud- 
ing I  am  reminded  of  the  Inherent 
wisdom  of  the  words  of  our  threat  Sec- 
reury  of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L  Free- 
man, when  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee on  this  legislation     He  said 

Doesn't  it  seem  ridiculous  to  cor.template 
cresting  more  and  more  artificial  hllla  at 
♦3.0OO  e«K:b  more  and  more  •8.000  sand- 

boxes when  we  have  »o  many  placea  In 

the  nation  where  the  hllla  and  the  sand  are 
real  are  more  abundant,  and  are  free  for 
children  whose  dads  have  rewarding  work 
there  it  who  can  move  Into  rural  America 
and  find  such  work? 

There  is  something  for  everytxidy — includ- 
ing aur  children  -In  a  purposeful  program 
of  Rural  Community  Development.     It  is  In 


helping  rural  Amertcazxs  help  themselves  Im- 
prove their  total  environment  so  that  more 
and  more  families  can  know  freedom  of 
choice  in  living  places,  that  the  Community 
Development  District  proposal  has  merit, 
and  great  proouse. 


HOME     LEAVL     FOR     FEDERAL 

SEAFARING  EMPLOYEES 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr  Matsunaca]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  \LATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
home  leave  for  Federal  seaiaring  em- 
ployees. The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
facilitate  the  recruitment  and  retention 
by  the  Government  of  personnel  for  its 
oceangoing  marine  positions  by  author- 
izing the  granting  of  home  leave  for 
service  rendered  by  such  personnel  on 
extended  voyages. 

A  survey  by  the  US.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  four  Federal  agencies 
which  are  the  principal  employers  of  sea- 
faring personnel  discloses  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
qualified  crewmembers  is  seriously 
hampered  by  the  Inadequacy  of  certain 
fringe  benefits — particularly  vacation 
privileges — available  to  the  Govern- 
ments seafaring  employees.  There  are 
shortages  of  licensed  engineers,  deck  of- 
ficers, sicUled  deck  and  englneeilng  per- 
sonnel, and  radio  officers  for  oceangoing 
ships-  Turnover  in  Federal  marine  em- 
ployment is  considerably  in  excess  of 
turnover  of  employees  In  other  Govern- 
ment activities.  The  shortages  and  ex- 
cessive turnover  will  become  more  acute 
as  the  demand  Increases  for  shipping  in 
support  of  troops  In  Vietnam  and  other 
commitments  abroad- 
Civilian  crews  of  Government  vessels 
man  the  personnel  and  cargo  carriers  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
the  research  and  sur\ey  ships  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Commerce, 
the  tugs  and  floating  cranes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Army .  and  certain  vessels  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company.  They 
number  approximately  10.000.  with  90 
percent  In  the  MlLltai-y  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service,  and  over  98  percent  of  them 
serve  aboard  oceangoing  vessels 

These  civilian  maritime  employees  are 
paid  in  accordance  with  prevailing  in- 
dustry rates,  but  their  leave  rights  are 
the  same  as  the  leave  rights  of  other 
Federal  employees  The  leave  benefits 
of  crewmen  In  the  maritime  Industry  are 
far  superior  to  such  leave  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission study  stressed  this  disparity  In 
leave  benefits  as  a  principle  because  of 
the  Government's  difficulty  In  recruiting 
and  retaining  qualified  civilian  crews  fur 
Its  oceangoing  vessels 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would 
materially  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  needed  seafaring 
personnel. 


The  bill  authorizes  the  granting  o; 
home  leave  to  personnel  serving  on  any 
oceangoing  vessel  on  an  extended  vuy- 
age.  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  2  days 
for  each  30  calendar  days  of  such  service 
This  home  leave  will  be  in  addition  to  ihe 
regular  annual  leave  now  autliorized  bj 
law,  and  will  accumulate  for  future  use 
The  home  leave  will  not  be  the  basis  for 
any  lump  sum  payment  upon  separaiior. 
from  the  service,  and  may  be  granted  a.^ 
terminal  leave  only  under  special  o.' 
emergency  circumstances  as  provided  by 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Cui! 
Service  Commission. 

With  respect  to  terminal  leave.  It  b 
intended  that  "special  or  emergency  cir- 
cumstances" will  include,  without  limita- 
tion, administrative  refusal  or  failure 
to  authorize  use  of  home  leave  when  re- 
quested and  Inability  of  an  employee  to 
use  such  leave  due  to  circumstances 
which  are  beyond  his  control  and  not  due 
to  his  own  act  or  omission. 

Mr  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  make  the  leave  benefits  of 
Federal  maritime  personnel  fully  com- 
parable to  the  Industry  leave  benefit.^ 
The  Industry  benefits  system,  with  Its 
numerous  variations  based  on  positions 
and  location.  Is  not  suitable  to  Federal 
employment.  Extension  of  the  Industry 
benefits  system  to  Federal  employees 
would  involve  unjustified  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties.  However,  estab- 
lishment of  the  home  leave  system  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  will  provide  equita- 
ble and  reasonable  treatment  of  Federal 
seafaring  personnel  In  their  relation.shb 
to  employees  In  other  Federal  positions 
and  In  Industry. 


CONSUMERS    RIGHTS 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  Johnson  In  his  consumer  mes- 
sage of  January  1964,  said : 

Por  far  too  long,  the  consumer  has  h.id  ;.<- 
little  voice  and  too  little  weight  in  govern- 
ment As  a  worker,  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor 
the  citizen  has  had  to  take  a  back  sear. 
We  cannot  rest  content  until  he  Is  In  thf 
front  row,  not  displacing  the  Interest  uf  the 
producer,  yet  gaining  equal  rank  and  rep- 
resentation with  that  Interest. 

Again  in  1966  he  reiterated: 
A  new  and  pro^esslve  program  Is  needed 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  American  consumer's 
rights  In  the  marketplace-  his  right  to  be 
Informed,  to  choc«e.  to  be  protected  from 
unsafe  products  and  to  be  heard  In  the 
councils  of  government 

On  April  19th  of  this  year. the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislativr  R-  - 
organization  of  the  House  Govenirner.'. 
Operations  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
mansiUp  of  the  Honorable  William  L 
Dawson,  opened  hearings  to  consider  my 
bill,   H-R    7179.   for   the  creation  of  a 


Cabinet-level  Department  of  Consumers 
which  would  give  the  American  consumer 
an  effective  voice  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Six  years  aeo.  a  similar  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  and  23  of  his  distint^uished  col- 
leagues, but.  at  that  time  the  bill  never 
gained  momentum.  Since  1960.  how- 
ever, a  growing  awareness  of  the  con- 
sumer's plight  in  our  complex  and  rapid- 
ly changing  economy  has  raised  issues 
which  will  lie  dormant  no  longer.  In 
particular,  the  problems  of  the  poor  con- 
sumer— symptomatic  of  deficiencies  in 
consumer-protection  across  the  land — 
have  raised  a  fundamental  question  to 
whiCh  an  answer  must  now  be  forthcom- 
int::  Is  our  present  institutional  struc- 
ture adequate  to  our  concern  for  the 
consumer? 

I 

In  our  search  for  answers  tD  this  ques- 
tion, the  subcommittee,  at  the  hearings 
this  year,  sought  the  views  of  some  20- 
odd  witnesses:  experts  on  consumer  af- 
fairs. State  officials  concerned  with  con- 
sumer protection,  representatives  from 
private  consumer  groups,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor,  and  spokesmen 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Their  tes- 
timony suggests  that  the  present  insti- 
tutional stnacture  is.  indeed.  Inadequate 
for  the  proper  protection  of  consumer 
interests.  As  a  result.  Chairman  Daw- 
son has  now  established  a  special  in- 
quiry on  consumer  representation  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  which  I  will  have 
the  honor  to  act  as  chairman.  Its  first 
hearing  will  be  held  on  October  10  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  meeting  its 
responsibilities  to  the  poor  as  consumers. 

Consumers  from  all  walks  of  life  can 
be.  and  are.  victimized  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous. But  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  most. 
As  Cernoria  Johnson,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  described  their 
plight: 

Thanks  to  poor  education,  they  may  not 
l3«  able  to  read  labels  or  advertisements. 
They  lack  the  training  which  would  lead  to 
comparison  shopping,  price  comparison,  and 
the  effective  questioning  of  the  practices  of 
retail  purveyors.  Bound  to  local  neighbor- 
hoods, they  do  not  travel  in  search  of  better 
bargains,  nor  are  they  expo.sed  to  Informa- 
tion such  as  newspaper  advertisements  which 
would  inform  them  of  the  possibility  of  bet- 
ter bargains  Compensating  for  lack  of 
achievement,  they  ofleu-times  aspire  to  con- 
sume highly  visible  status-giving  goods,  and 
so  become  susceptible  to  fraudulent  or  high- 
powered  advertising,  v^ith  consequent  en- 
snarement  In  heavy  Installment  debts,  legal 
entanglements,  and  repossession  claims. 

Lacking  the  ability  to  consume  wisely,  the 
Impoverished  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  ex- 
ploitative forces.  Retail  goods  are  marked 
up  In  price,  often  to  higher  levels  than  In 
more  affluent  communities.  Unlabeled  and 
outdated  merchandise  Is  sold  to  purchasers 
who  do  not  exercise  quality  control. 

Since  the  poor  are  usually  regarded  as 
bad  credit  risks,  the  credit  available  to 
them  often  commands  exorbitant  prices. 
In  many  cases,  credit  sales  are  made 
with  no  other  thought  than  to  garnishee 
the  customer's  salary.  Employers  faced 
^th  double  bookkeeping  chores  arising 
out  of  garnishees  often  prefer  to  fire  the 


employee.  Thus,  in  Its  most  vicious  form , 
credit  selling  where  the  customer  is  ig- 
norant of  the  consequences  can  destroy 
his  very  livelihood.  Unable  to  rely  on  a 
personal  income,  the  unfortunate  victim 
must  seek  public  welfare.  This  harms 
both  him  and  society. 

Only  consumer  education  can  break 
this  vicious  cycle  of  ignorance  and  ex- 
ploitation. In  Harlem  and  in  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  areas  of  New  York  City, 
local  organizations  have  recently  imder- 
taken  extensive  research  into  prices  and 
imscrupulous  commercial  practices,  us- 
ing the  poor  themselves  to  gather  the  in- 
formation and  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 
These  pilot  programs  have  been  success- 
ful in  broadening  the  awareness  of  the 
poor  consumers  involved.  In  some  cases, 
their  findings  have  prompted  the  crea- 
tion of  food-buying  clubs,  credit  unions. 
and  other  cooperative  enterprises  greatly 
improving  the  buying  power  of  the  poor. 
Such  successes  have  demonstrated  that 
the  poor  can  help  themselves  to  become 
intelligent  consumers  if  only  they  are 
provided  with  the  tools  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  marketplace.  But  this  re- 
quires research  and  costs  money,  and 
both  are  generally  in  short  supply. 

Local  initiative  is  behind  most  of  what 
is  being  done  for  the  poor  consumer 
today.  It  is  necessarily  scattered  and 
fragmented,  pointing  up  the  need  for  a 
national  attack  on  the  problem.  The 
urgent  requirement  now  is  for  commu- 
nication between  consumer  groups  v^ork- 
ing  on  similar  problems  in  the  ghettos, 
for  coordination  of  their  services,  and  for 
funding  to  conduct  investigations  and 
gather  information  about  ghetto  condi- 
tions. 

Although  the  poor  suffer  most,  rich  and 
poor  alike  share  consumer  problems 
which  cut  across  all  economic  strata. 
Anyone  can  be  defrauded  by  a  deceptive 
package,  an  inferior  product  sold  as 
something  better,  or  an  appliance  repair 
job  which  claimed  more  repairs  than 
were  in  fact  made.  In  the  home  Im- 
provements industry  alone,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  of  the  $13  billion  worth 
of  business  done  annually,  somewhere  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $1  billion  are  lost 
to  the  public  because  of  consumer  fraud. 
The  attorney  general  of  California  has 
revealed  that  the  losses  to  the  public  and 
legitimate  business  in  California  result- 
ing from  the  sales  of  defective  aluminum 
siding  alone  are  over  $7  million  per  year. 
Not  confined  to  the  home  improvements 
industry,  extensive  frauds  of  this  sort 
affect  consumers  from  all  walks  of  life. 
presenting  a  national  rather  than  a  local 
problem. 

Yet  under  the  present  institutional  ar- 
rangement, there  is  no  single  Federal 
agency  or  department  to  which  the  con- 
sumer, poor  or  rich,  can  turn  with 
confidence. 

To  meet  the  increased  incidence  of 
consimier  fraud  and  deception,  several 
State  governments  have  been  forced  to 
set  up  special  consumer  counsels  within 
the  attorney  general's  office.  But  their 
task  is  vastly  complicated  by  the  fre- 
quently national  scope  of  fraudulent 
practices.  As  the  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York,  Mr.   Bamett  Levy, 


testified  at  our  hearings  in  New  York  on 
April  29 : 

Many  of  the  slick  promoters  are  of  the 
hit-and-run  variety  viho.  after  satviratlng 
one  area  with  their  shoddy  goods  and  service, 
literally  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on  to 
greener  pastures,  many  times  moving  their 
location  from  one  state  to  another. 

Similarly,  such  practices  as  deceptive 
advertising  and  mail  order  fraud  often 
cross  State  lines  and  are  therefore  not 
controllable  on  the  State  level. 

Law  enforcement  in  the  consumer  field 
cannot  be  left  to  the  uncoordinated 
efforts  of  State  and  locatl  authorities  and 
to  the  present  scattering  of  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies.  All  who  testified  on  be- 
half of  consumer  protection — in  particu- 
lar, Wisconsin's  Attorney  General  Bron- 
.son  La  FoUette  and  New  York's  Attor- 
ney _  General  Louis  Lcfkowitz — were 
agreed  that  their  efforts  were  handi- 
capped without  Federal  oversight. 
Under  the  existing  arrangement,  there  is 
much  duplication  and  little  coordination. 
A  single  Federal  department  could  fulfill 
a  much-needed  service  to  all  50  attorneys 
general  across  the  country.  As  a  clear- 
inghouse for  interstate  operations,  the 
Department  v\ould  be  the  pivot,  the  cen- 
tral store  of  information,  in  a  nationally 
coordinated  effort  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  consumers. 

II 

The  recently  created  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  is  but  a 
partial  answer  to  the  need.  It  lacks 
statutory  authority.  It  conducts  only 
limited  programs  of  its  own  and  ad- 
ministers no  laws.  Its  operating  philos- 
ophy is  primarily  to  encourage  existing 
organizations  in  their  struggle  to  assure 
the  consunier  his  rights.  The  Commit- 
tee is,  at  best,  an  advisory  body  without 
legal  powers. 

Advocates  of  the  existing  institutional 
order  have  argued  that  the  consumer's 
interests  are  more  than  adequately  rep- 
resented throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  evidence,  they  point  to  some 
33  different  agencies  and  departments 
engaged  in  consumer-oriented  activities. 
They  assume,  moreover,  that  because  the 
consumers  voice  has  always  been  muted 
in  government,  his  interests  arc  too 
broad  and  disparate  to  be  Isolated  and 
defined,  and.  consequently,  to  be  repre- 
.sented  by  a  single  institutional  structure. 
But  this  view  is  the  obverse  of  the 
reality:  the  consumer's  voice  has  been 
silent  because  there  has  been  no  one 
place  to  which  he  could  turn  for  in- 
formation or  redress.  The  recent  re- 
gional conference  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 
said:  "It  was  evident  throughout  the  four 
regional  conferences  that  consumers 
harbor  many  more  complaints  than  they 
attempt  to  register,  for  there  is  an  un- 
mistakable fatalism  toward  what  Is  re- 
garded as  the  futility  of  Individuals  ex- 
pressing themselves  effectively  in  the 
maze  of  the  marketplace."  Consumers 
need  help  and  will  seek  It  when  It  is 
offered. 

In  practice,  consumer  protection  is,  at 
best,  an  Incidental  fimction  in  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments 
where  it  is  distributed.    Thus,  It  is  not 
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surprising  that  the  corwumer  Interest  Is 
frpnupntlv  lanored  or  neglected,  even  In 


Interests  of  consimiers.     It  also  author- 
izes the  Department  to  appear  before  any 


changes  required  for  the  protection  and 
representation    of    the    consumers    iii- 
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Thirteen    industries    employing    4,000 
persons  now  occupy  the  former  Stude- 


irn  »^  ♦  i  n  rTT        V\i^  ¥V>         *^  * 


skilled;    and    approximately 
physically  handicapped. 


700    were     sound  procurement  policies,  to  see  that 
the  $87  million  Studebaker  military  truck 
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surprising  that  the  consumer  Interest  is 
frequently  Ignored  or  neglected,  even  In 
cases  where  It  clearly  should  be  heard 
Instances  of  poor  coordination  In  the 
dissemination  of  consumer  information, 
of  U. adequate  representation  of  con- 
sumer interests  before  the  regulatory 
agencies,  and  of  frequent  defeat  In  Con- 
gress of  consumer-protective  legislation, 
all  attest  to  the  need  for  an  institution 
vested  with  the  power  to  assure  the  con- 
sumer his  rights  In  these  areas 

The  General  Services  Administration 
sets  quality  and  price  standards  for  prod- 
ucts It  buys  for  the  Government  The 
Agriculture  Department  inspects  and 
grades  meats  and  sets  prices  for  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
daUry  products.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  Inspects  fish,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  establishes  advertis- 
ing standards  for  all  these  products 
Without  oversight,  this  proliferation  of 
functions  makes  It  difficult  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  the  findings  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  An  example  recently 
cited  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  Is  Il- 
lustrative of  what  can  happen : 

l!i  the  pesticide  field  the  Department  of 
AgrlCLiUure.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Interior  Department  all  vie  with  one  another, 
not  only  in  their  day-to-day  operation*,  but 
m  the  pjUry  area,  too  Interior  forblda  lU 
constituent  agents  to  u»e  In  national  forests 
ir.e  same  poisons  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
par 'jnent  urges  the  public  to  spray  on  lawns. 
trees,  and  rosebushes  The  Public  Health 
Service  spends  public  funds  to  study  the  po6- 
sisie  connec'.lon  between  the  cancer  toll  and 
the  increased  use  of  pesticides,  while  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  says  the 
housewives  market  basket  is  safe  from  pest- 
icide resid^ie  ' 

Although  the  regulatory  agencies  are 
intended  tJ  be  the  real  agents  of  the 
consumer  Interests  in  our  Government. 
they  are  subject  to  producer  pressures 
which  far  outweigh  any  countervailing 
force  mustered  by  consumers  Inade- 
quately financed  and  staffed,  and  over- 
burdened with  caseloads  they  cannot 
quicitly  c-x^H-dite,  these  agencies  are  often 
reduced  to  the  expediency  of  settling  the 
con.iictinij  claims  of  rival  producers. 
Thus  It  Ls  that  the  Intersute  Commerce 
Commission  mediates  a  dispute  b<'tween 
railroads  and  trucks.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  adjudicates  the  claims  of 
lariie  certified  earners  and  smaller  air- 
lines. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  referees  the  battle  of  the 
networlts  or  the  rivalries  of  TV  and  radio. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  must 
arbitrate  free  trade  and  protectionist 
squabbles  More  often  than  not.  the 
consumer  is  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator in  a  process  which  has  been 
carrlfd  out  In  his  name  though  not  In 
his  preser.ce 

One  of  the  key  provisions  in  my  bill 
for  a  Department  of  Consumers  would 
give  the  consumer  equal  rank  and  repre- 
sentation with  the  producer  Section  6 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel  empowered  to  Intervene 
as  a  party  before  any  US  regulatory 
agency  m  nonadjudicative  matters  when 
the  Secretary  determines  such  matters 
may   .sub.stantially   affect   the  economic 


Interests  of  consumers  It  also  author- 
izes the  Department  to  appear  before  any 
appellate  court  of  the  United  States  as 
amicus  curiae  In  a  proceeding  Involving 
the  review  of  any  order  by  any  regulatory 
agency,  or  any  civil  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  entered  Into  by  a  district  court  re- 
lating to  trade  and  commerce.  Com- 
bined wtth  the  Departments  power  to 
evaluate  and  receive  complaints,  these 
provisions  would  enable  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent.  for  the  first  time,  to  Ini- 
tiate direct  preventive  action  In  the  pro- 
tection of  consumer  Interests 

The  fate  of  the  truth-in-packaglng  bill, 
which  has  been  before  Congress  for 
more  than  5  years,  is  proof  of  the  need 
for  a  strong  voice  to  press  the  consumer 
viewpoint  on  pending  legislation.  De- 
spite wholehearted  administration  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  It  failed  to  emerge  In- 
tact when  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  reported  It 
out  on  September  22  Its  most  Impor- 
tant provisions,  establishing  mandatory 
Federal  standardization  of  weights, 
quantities,  sizes,  and  shapes  of  packages, 
were  removed,  thus  pulling  the  bill's 
teeth.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Indus- 
try lobbying  was  In  any  way  improf>er, 
but  that  the  consumer  viewpoint  should 
have  been  equally  represented,  Inde- 
pendent of  the  administrations  support, 
in 

The  consumer  function  Is  as  impor- 
tant to  Americas  economic  growth  as  the 
producer  function.  Yet.  for  years,  our 
governmental  Institutions  have  been  so 
well  attuned  to  producer  Interests  that 
this  reality  has  nearly  been  forgotten. 
Our  long  neglect  of  the  consumers 
importance  has  led  to  Imbalances  and 
distortions  In  the  flow  of  our  national 
resources.  We  cannot  expect  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  function  properly, 
nor  can  we  hope  for  a  rational  distribu- 
tion of  money  resources  In  an  economy 
where  the  consumer  function,  either 
through  ignorance  or  fraud.  Is  not  exer- 
cised freely  and  Intelllgenlly  Mr  David 
Borden.  Director  of  Block  Com^  unities. 
Inc  .  in  New  York  City  made  an  effective 
point  of  this  In  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  when  he  said: 

Tho  Nation  cannot  afford  an  economy 
which  does  not  serve  the  Interest  of  all  its 
people  There  Is  an  enormous  and  Irrespon- 
sible misappropriation  of  private  funds  as 
they  flow  in  and  out  ot  an  urban  ghetto. 
Too  often,  private  revenue  In  the  form  of 
Income  flees  the  neighborhood  to  be  replaced 
by  massive  public  aid.  The  economy  of  the 
ghetto  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  city 
Itself  can  and  must  be  a  vital,  legal,  and 
opportunity-creating  entity.  If  It  continues 
to  deteriorate,  no  one  suffers  more  than  the 
consumer 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  giving 
the  consumer  Cabinet-level  representa- 
tion is  also  good  economics 

It  is  my  great  and  earnest  hope  that 
the  special  Inquiry  to  be  launched  Octo- 
ber 10  wUl  usher  In  a  new  deal  for  the 
.\mertcan  consumer.  Its  establishment 
promises,  for  the  first  time,  that  Congress 
will  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  con- 
sumer problems  and  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's programs  to  solve  them  Ulti- 
mately. I  expect  that  these  Investigations 
will  throw  new  light  on  the  institutional 


changes  required  for  the  protection  and 
representation  of  the  consumers  in- 
terests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
H  R.  7179  are  above  Improvement.  But 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  bill  Is  ade- 
quate unless  It  Incorporates  two  insepa- 
rable principles:  the  consumer's  right  to 
be  informed,  and  his  right  to  be  heard  at 
all  levels  of  goverrmient.  Neither  of 
these  rights  Is  assured  unless  we  give  the 
consumer  a  single  institution  with  pow- 
ers to  gather  and  coordinate  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  interests  before  the  regulatory 
agencies,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  hai;.3 
of  Congress.  I  Intend  to  see  that  these 
rights  are  fulfilled 


SOUTH    BEND,    IND  .    COMES    BACK 
STRONG   TO  SHARE    IN    THE   N.^- 
TION'S  PROSPERITY 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.     Mr  Speaker 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BrademasI  ma: 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2': 
years  have  passed  since  the  Studebaker 
Corp.  of  South  Bend.  Ind..  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  stopped  manufactur- 
ing automobiles  In  the  United  Slato.^ 
During  that  time  the  coordinated  effort.^ 
of  thousands  of  people  in  the  commu- 
nity and  at  all  levels  of  governmen'. 
focused  on  the  human  problems  created 
by  that  economic  disaster. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  today  South 
Bend  Is  once  again  a  booming  city.  It.^ 
citizens  are  fully  sharing  in  the  pros- 
perous economy  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

I  rise  today  to  bring  the  story  of  South 
Bends  dramatic  recovery  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  I  believe  that  :'. 
communities  in  their  congressional  di.- 
tricts  should  suffer  the  loss  of  a  major 
Industry,  they  may  find  both  encourage- 
ment and  valuable  lessons  from  a  study 
of  the  South  Bend  experience. 

Those  of  us  Involved  in  attempts  to 
revitalize  the  economy  of  the  South  Bend 
area  have  learned  many  lessons.  It  ^ 
my  Intention  here  to  chronicle  the  ac- 
tivities during  this  period  of  recovery  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
know  what  measures  were  taken  to 
achieve  one  of  the  most  extraordlnan' 
comeback  stories  in  Hoosier  hlstorj-. 

ECONOMIC    nCTtmi    NOW    IMPRESSIVE 

There  Is  truly  a  remarkable  succe.v 
story  in  the  revltalization  of  the  South 
Bend  economy.  Consider  these  impres- 
sive facts  about  our  current  econom;: 
position: 

In  September  of  1966  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  South  Bend  area  was 

2  3  percent,  below  the  rates  for  both  In- 
diana and  the  Nation 

Total  employment  in  the  area  ^va.- 
about  104.000.  a  gain  nT  more  than  3,00e 
over  last  year  and  more  than  10,000  alx^ve 
the  figure  In  January  1961 
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Thirteen  industries  employing  4,000 
persons  now  occupy  the  former  Stude- 
baker  complex,  representing  both  new 
plants  and  expanded  local  operations. 

Kaiser-Jeep  Corp.  took  over  and  com- 
pleted in  South  Bend  the  $87  million 
Studebaker  militar>-  truck  contract. 
Since  then  Kaiser-Jeep  has  successfully 
bid  on  additional  military  truck  con- 
tracts totaling  over  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

S:xty-eight  area  manufacturing  com- 
panies have  either  located  new  plants  or 
expanded  existing  facilities  since  the 
Studebaker  shutdown 

Furthermore  our  booming  economy 
has  created  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
in  a  number  of  technical  fields.  To  help 
relieve  this  shortage  the  city  of  South 
Bend  plans  to  build  an  area  vocational 
school  at  a  cosi.  of  $1.6  million.  This 
school,  which  will  train  workers  for  the 
many  firms  in  the  South  Bend  area  that 
require  skilled  workers,  will  be  con- 
structed with  the  help  of  funds  from  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

sniTDowN  ArrrcTs  7,000 
This  bright  picture  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  gloom  In  South  Bend  on 
December  9.  1963.  the  day  that  the 
Studebaker  Corp  announced  that  it  was 
ending  its  automotive  production  in  the 
United  States  This  was  a  bitter  pre- 
Christmas  message  to  the  firm's  nearly 
7,000  worker.s,  who  represented  about  8 
percent  of  the  total  work  force  of  St. 
Joseph  County. 

The  closing  of  the  Studebaker  plant 
ended  a  long  and  proud  company  history 
that  began  in  South  Bend  in  1852  with 
the  opening  of  a  wagon  building  and 
blacksmith  s  shop.  At  one  time  the  com- 
pany had  employed  nearly  25,000  people, 
but  its  work  force  had  been  reduced  to 
just  over  8.000.  2  months  before  the  an- 
noujicement  of  the  closing,  and  was  re- 
duced still  more  by  the  time  the  gates 
were  officially  clo.sed. 

Clearly,  the  worst  part  of  the  Imme- 
diate reaction  was  psychological.  The 
loss  of  the  city's  largest  manufacturing 
plant  brought  to  many  the  terrible  vi- 
sions of  a  ghost  town.  But  from  the 
outset  concerned  people  throughout 
South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph  County  di- 
rected their  attention  and  energies  to 
finding  remedies  for  this  economic  mis- 
fonune 

The  problem  we  faced  was  grave  in- 
deed In  November  1963,  one  month 
before  the  announcement  of  the  closing, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  the  South' 
Bend  area  was  2.1  percent — a  record  low. 
Pour  months  later,  over  9  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  was  jobless.  There  were 
;n  addition  undetermined,  but  wide- 
spread, economic  effects  on  local  Stude- 
i»ker  suppliers,  retail  stores,  banks,  real- 
'•ors,  and  other  business  enterprises. 

The  average  age  of  the  Studebaker  em- 
ployees was  54;  20  percent  were  Negro, 
representing  about  a  third  of  the  city's 
•*Jegro  labor  force;  most  were  longtime 
employees;  almost  two-thirds  were  un- 


skilled;   and    approximately    700    were 
physically  handicapped. 

On  December  20,  1963,  almost  all  of 
these  employees  drew  their  final  pay- 
checks. It  was  immediately  apparent 
that  the  routine  services  provided  to  the 
unemployed  would  be  inadequate  to  cope 
with  this  massive  problem. 

South  Bend  Mayor  Lloyd  M.  Allen 
created  a  Mayor's  Committee  on  the 
Studebaker  Problem  to  coordinate  efforts 
at  recovery.  Named  as  cochairmen  of 
the  committee  were  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  and  Paul  D.  Gilbert,  a  retail 
clothier,  both  men  widely  regarded  as 
civic  and  community  leaders. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  con- 
fronting those  engaged  in  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize the  economy  was  the  longstand- 
ing belief  of  many  in  the  community 
that  without  Studebaker  the  city's  econ- 
omy could  never  recover  completely. 
The  firm's  armual  payroll,  although  it 
had  experienced  wide  fluctuations,  was  in 
excess  of  $30  million.  The  committee 
therefore  undertook  the  important  task 
of  allaying  the  fears  of  many  citizens 
that  recovery  in  the  near  future  would 
be  next  to  impossible. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  word  of 
the  Studebaker  plant  closing,  Indiana 
Senators  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bavh 
and  I,  as  the  district's  Congressman, 
communicated  our  profound  concern 
to  President  Johnson.  The  President 
quickly  responded  by  setting  up  an  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  to  assist 
South  Bend  in  meeting  its  problems. 

PRESIDKNT   TAKES    ACTION 

This  action  was  followed  up  by  the 
President  on  December  24,  1963,  when  he 
directed — 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  to  have  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  'work  with  the  lo- 
cal South  Bend  community  in  its  efforts 
to  attract  new  industry  to  the  area." 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
"send  to  South  Bend  a  lull-time  official 
who  will  remain  on  the  spot  to  coordi- 
nate all  Federal  activities  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  local  government.  " 
The  man  selected  for  this  task  was  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Sheppard  of  the  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research. 
Dr.  Sheppard,  an  expert  in  the  problems 
of  unemployment,  spent  90  days  in  South 
Bend  and  Washington,  conferring  with 
people  at  all  levels,  spotting  problems, 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee,  providing 
new  and  imaginative  ideas,  and,  in  the 
process,  gathering  material  for  his  report 
to  the  administration. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  to 
establish  "the  maximum  number  of 
training  projects  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  area"  under 
newly  enacted  provisions  of  the  man- 
power training  law. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L.  Free- 
man to  "do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
expedite  the  distribution  of  surplus  food 
to  the  large  number  of  displaced 
workers." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  "to  the  extent  consistent  with 


sound  procurement  policies,  to  see  that 
the  $87  million  Studebaker  military  truck 
contract  is  completed  in  South  Bend." 

RECOVERY    DRIVE    PLANNED 

Following  the  Presidents  directives  of 
December  24.  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  held  periodic  meetings  under 
the  cochairmanship  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administrator,  William  L.  Batt, 
and  the  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg. 
Meetings  were  attendsd  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Defense,  Post  Office,  Agriculture,  and 
various  independent  agencies,  including 
General  Services  Administration,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Senators  Hartke,  Bayh,  and  I,  or 
members  of  our  respective  staffs,  also 
attended  these  meetings.  Participating 
in  addition  were  representatives  of  the 
community,  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
the  Indiana  State  government  and  the 
Studebaker  Corp. 

During  the  ensuing  months  a  num- 
ber of  activities  were  set  in  motion  to 
m.eet  the  crisis. 

For  example.  South  Bend  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  the  Nation  to  begin  a 
worker  retraining  program  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  In  limited  operation  locally  before 
the  Studebaker  closing,  the  program  was 
subsequently  greatly  expanded.  During 
the  past  2 '2  years,  over  2.500  trainees 
have  graduated  from  training  projects 
and  70  percent  have  found  employment 
in  occupations  for  which  they  were 
trained. 

Project  ABLE — ability  based  on  long 
experience — was  a  coordinated  effort  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging  designed  to  assist 
the  hundreds  of  ex-Studebaker  workers 
over  the  age  of  50  with  counseling,  test- 
ing, and  job  placement.  The  program 
was  in  operation  for  18  months  and 
proved  to  be  highly  successful. 

In  early  March  of  1964,  the  Indiana 
Senators  and  I,  in  cooperation  with  the 
South  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  sponsored  a  2-day  procure- 
ment conference  In  South  Bend.  More 
than  450  persons  registered  at  the  con- 
ference. Some  339  firms  were  added  to 
the  bidders'  lists  of  Grovernment  agen- 
cies, and  more  than  300  sets  of  bids  were 
issued  to  the  companies  attending  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone. 

ASSISTANCE   rROM    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  lib- 
eralized eligibihty  requirements  to  per- 
mit surplus  food  distribution  to  approxi- 
mately 2,800  individuals  from  families  of 
former  Studebaker  workers. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  sent 
representatives  to  provide  information 
for  those  requesting  forbearances  on 
FHA-  and  VA-insured  mortgages. 

The  Department  of  Labor  sent  a  team 
of  specialists  to  South  Bend  to  analyze 
the  unemployment  and  to  start  special 
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procedures  to  handle  the  mass  layoff 
This  was  done  through  a  program  of  ex- 
panded and  Intensified  direct  personal 
services  to  the  workers  involved  These 
services  were  provided  by  the  US  Em- 
ployment Service  aiid  the  State  employ- 
m.ent  service  offices 

Studebaker  executives,  government  of- 
flclal.s.  labor  leaders  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  through  its  committee  of  100 
played  an  important  rule  in  attracting 
new  industries  to  locate  m  the  7'..  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  factory  space  vacated 
by  Studebaker  or  elsewhi-re  in  the  area 

The  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Labor- 
ManaKement  ComnUsslon  announced  "a 
maturity  of  mutual  understanding"  be- 
tween labor  and  management  and 
pointed  to  a  9J  6- percent  decline  In  work 
stoppages  beiween  ltf57  and  1964  The 
coniDiissloi;  3  report  was  distributed  na- 
tionally wun  the  objective  of  merchan- 
dising the  area  s  economic  asset-s  and  dis- 
pelling the  ghost  of  a  bad  labor  Image 
of  the  past  " 

The  results  of  these  efforts  speak  for 
themselves  South  Bend  has  truly  come 
back.  Because  of  our  magnificent  eco- 
nomic recovery  we  are  now  enjoying  a 
period  of  unprecedented  growth  and 
prosperity  in  South  Bend,  neighboring 
Misiiawaka,  and  all  of  St  Joseph  County. 
We  now  have  the  strongest  possible  base 
on  which  to  build  a  still  better  life  for  all 
the  residents  of  our  area. 

In  human  terms  our  recovery  Is  espe- 
cially Impressive  And  it  is  this  fact 
about  our  comeback — Its  efTect  on  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  workers  ajid  busl- 
neiismen  and  their  families — that  Is  for 
thus*'  of  us  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  this  recovery— private  citizens 
and  public  officials  alike — the  K-caU-st 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  other  com- 
munities m  the  United  States  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  major  industry 
will  benefit  from  studying  the  South 
Bend  story  It  proves  with  certainty 
that  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  community  leaders  can  work 
efficiently  and  eSecUvely  together  In  Ume 
of  crisis. 


Vision  is  by  far  the  most  Important 
sensory  process  Involved  in  driving  and. 
with  30  percent  of  the  automobile  travel 
occurring  at  night— 210  billion  miles 
last  year— U  Is  only  logical  that  satis- 
factory illumination  facilities  be  made 
available  for  the  motoring  public 

Added  value  and  Increased  night  use 
of  the  tremendous  national  investment 
in  streets  and  highways  will  result  from 
the  application  of  appropriate  roadway 
lighting  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
livelihood,  general  welfare,  social  and 
economic  progress  of  mllllon.s  of  citizens 
is  dependent  on  efficient  and  safe  move- 
ment of  petjple  and  goods  aft^r  dark — 
and  we  soon  recognize  the  universal  ob- 
ligation that  exists  In  this  field. 

Effectiveness  ratings  for  the  beneflUs 
which  the  American  public  expects  from 
roadway  lighting  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

First.  Increased  value  of  automotive- 
highway  investment 

Second  Night  transportation  to  oper- 
ate more  safely  and  eCBclcntly 

Third.  Proportionate  decreases  in 
crime  occurrences. 

Fourth  Better  environment  for  social, 
recreational,  and  business  activities. 

Fifth  Increased  development  of  use- 
ful land  areas 

Sixth.  An  Improved  sUndard  of  night 
living  for  those  who  drive  at  night. 

Thus,  proper  lighting  offers  a  sound 
solution  to  the  night  accident  problem 
and  as  a  bonus,  contributes  materially 
to  the  reduction  of  crime  on  our  streets 
and  highways 

We  need  more  application  of  tech- 
niques that  are  known  to  reduce  night 
accidents.  We  must  make  the  drivln* 
public  more  knowledgeable  regarding 
after-dark  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle. 
Above  all.  engineers  and  automobile  de- 
signers must  continue  to  research  more 
effective  and  economical  means  of  ob- 
taining better  illumination. 


ROADWAY  LIGHTING  FOR  THE 
MOTORIST 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  'xna:iimous  con.^ent  that  the  gentle- 
man irom  Kentucky  i  Mr  FARNSunr] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RtcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

TTie  SPE-\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  IlUnois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARNSLEY  Mr  Speaker,  night 
use  of  the  muliibillion-duUar  motor  ve- 
hicle transportation  facilities  in  the 
United  StaU's  have  been  seriously  re- 
tarded by  a  delay  In  the  use  of  appro- 
priate roadway  lighting.  Low,  poor  or 
mediocre  visibility  restricts  the  expaad- 
mg  benefits  a."?  contained  in  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  the  numerous 
expressways  that  are  being  built  in  every 
section  of  the  country  So  states  Charles 
Rex.  roadway  lighting  engineer,  of 
Hendersonvllle.  NO 


HUNGARIAN    REVOLUTION. 
OCTOBER   1956 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr  Patte.vI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember, when  I  visited  Hungary,  every- 
where I  saw  the  Russian  soldiers  In  com- 
plete control  of  these  poor  people,  and  my 
mind  turned  back  to  October  1956,  when 
thousands  of  Hunk;arlans.  fleeUu  the  Red 
terror,  came  to  Camp  Kilmer  as  refugees 

The  Hungarian  revolt  was  one  of  the 
most  thrilling,  heartbreaking,  and  awe- 
Insplrlng  events  of  our  lifetime.  Thrlll- 
In.?.  because  it  was  unequivocal  proof  tliat 
communism  was  objectionable  and  un- 
bearable to  freedom-loving  people 
Heartbreaking,  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  massacre  wrought  by  Soviet  and 
Communist  forces  on  the  population  of 
Hungary  Around  30.000  Hungarians 
were  killed;  200.000  fled  in  .search  of 
refuge.     Awe-inspiring,  because  virtual- 


ly unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  valian: 
Hungarians  foueht  for  7  days  again.s: 
suicidal.  Insurmountable  odds 

Seldom  in  history  has  man  been  sj 
.sorely  tested— his  beliefs,  principles,  una 
desires  .so  magnificently  demonstrated 
To  sUnd  before  those  of  you  who  partici- 
pated in  or  were  tragically  affected  by 
that  outcry  for  human  dignity  and  libi  rty 
dues  Indeed  fill  me  with  the  deepest  awe 
and  respect  Time.  10  years'  worth  I 
£un  sure  has  not  erased,  nor  even  dlmui- 
Ished.  the  images,  the  emotions,  liie 
terror,  the  exhilaration,  or  the  agony  m 
your  memory  Forgive  me  if  my  wurd? 
should  unlnlenllonally  insult  that  raf  m- 
ory.  for  as  a  nonparticlpant  I  will  never 
be  able  to  sliare  the  full  realization  of 
the  sl'^mflcance  of  that  event  to  you  is, 
an  individual  or  to  Hungai-y  as  a  nation. 
The  Hungarian  revolt  had  great  slg- 
mflcance  for  the  entire  world,  not  onli' 
because  it  was  a  tragic  contribution  to 
mans  historic  struggle  for  independence 
£uid  freedom,  but  also  because  it  ga\e  a 
true  picture  of  Communist  oppression 
The  revolt  of  the  Hungarian  people  wa.^ 
not  a  planned  revolution.  It  grew  al- 
most spontaneously  from  the  seed.s  ol 
discontent — a  discontent  resulting  from 
the  gap  that  exLsted  between  Commu- 
nist promises  and  reality.  World  com- 
munism has  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  that  revolt  dealt  to  its  image.  For 
the  Hungarians  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  communism  had  been  suikt- 
imposed  on  them,  but  not  accepted  by 
them;  they  focused  world  attention  on 
the  actual  and  abominable  Soviet  mo- 
tives and  on  the  atrocious  Soviet  use  of 
force  against  a  \irtually  defenseless 
people.  Whatever  attraction  the  Com- 
munist system  had  held  for  the  de\' '.  ; 
Ing  nations  was  greatly  lessened  Cjh.- 
munLsm  was  stripped  of  iUs  Ideahitic 
camouflage,  bared  to  reveal  the  tyranr.y 
It  is  in  essence. 

There  were  several  sociological  asiJecti 
of  that  revolt,  which  were  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Communist  theory.  First.  It 
was  an  expression  of  nationalism — for  a 
Hungary  free  from  Soviet  intervention 
In  Communist  theory,  the  state  should 
disappear,  logically,  national  boundaries 
should  cease  to  exist,  nationalism  should 
cease  to  exist  in  a  unified  Communist 
community.  Two  of  the  major  groups. 
leading  and  participating  in  the  revolt, 
were  the  students  and  the  workers. 
Hungary  had  been  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion for  11  years  The  Communists  had 
had  11  years  in  which  to  indoctrinate  the 
youth,  yet  the  revolt  began  with  a  p'^ao 
ful  student  demonstration  Tlie  work- 
ers, the  proletariat  which  was  to  be  the 
ruling  class  in  Marxist  theory,  the  in- 
heritors of  the  state,  revolted  out  of 
frustration  Tliey  fought  against  the 
Communists  whose  promises  were  unful- 
filled, they  fought  for  the  very  nehU 
which  Communist  doctrine  had  a.ssured 
them,  for  the  benefits  which  had  neve: 
materialized  There  were  repres'^nta- 
tlves  from  every  realm  of  Hun>,'ana: 
society,  joined  together  in  rebellion 
against  Soviet  depredations.  How  sparse 
were  the  roots  of  communism  the  SovieV; 
had  transplanted  in  Hungarian  .•- ul 

Neither  the  revolt,  which  was  an  e.\- 
presslon  of  the  will  of  the  people,  nor 
the  adverse  world  reaction,  deterred  t-f 


Soviet  Union  from  Its  Inexcusable  course 
of  action.  Its  horrendous  crushing  of 
the  revolt  was  a  prime  example  of  man's 
capacity  for  inhumanity  to  man.  It  was 
a  testament  of  the  despicability  to  which 
man  can  resort. 

The  aftermath  of  the  revolt  has  meant 
a  further  subjugation  of  the  brave  Hun- 
ganans     Even  10  years  later  the  Soviet 
Union  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  over 
85.000  troops  In  Hungary  In  order  to  in- 
sure Communist  domination  in  Hungary. 
In  February  of  thi.s  year  the  Communists 
jailed  hundreds  of  known  former  par- 
uclpant,s  in  the   1956  revolt.     This  was 
a  preemptive  measure  acainst  a  possible 
resurgence  of  rebellion  In  commemora- 
tion of  the   anniversary  of  the   revolt. 
The  Hungarians  have  only  been  granted 
token  liberties  by  the  Communists  over 
the  past  10  years.    In  reality,  the  Hun- 
garians are  still  being  subjected  to  per- 
secution   and    enslavement.      They    are 
still  being  denied  their  basic  rights,  their 
national    existence,    their    freedom    for 
xhlch  they  paid  such  an  exorbitant  toll. 
Today,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  re- 
volt, Americans  of  all  descents  identify 
sith  the  Hungarian  people,  joining  them 
in  prayer  for  their  eventual  liberaUon. 
Our  hearts  ache  as  we  recall  the  abortive 
end  to  which  their  revolt  came.     Your 
identification  is  more  ImmtKliate  and  in- 
finitely more  cognizant  of  their  unbear- 
I  able  fate.     For  their  heritage  is  yours, 
their  suffering  yours,  their  enslavement 
lours.    There  are  bonds  between  you  and 
I  your  native  soil  and  fellow  countrymen 
s-hich  will  never  be  severed     Nor  would 
we  as  Americans  want  those  bonds  sev- 
ered.   We  are  proud  that  we  could  offer 
I  you  safety.    The  United  Stau-s  came  into 
;:i'ancc  because  of  men  similar  to  you. 
en  in  quest  of  freedom,  liberty,  basic 
■Tghts,  and  safety  from  oppression.    That 
you  remain  here  by  choice  is  in  itself  an 
endorsement   of   the    American    way   of 
pife     We  are  proud  that  from  this  base 
of  strength  in  freedom,  you  have  contin- 
ued in  your  endeavors  to  lend  support  to 
those    Hungarians    still    under    foreign 
domination.    Today,  all  Americans  wish 
you  success  in  your  endeavors,  lend  their 
P^PPort  to  yours,  and  hope  for  a  hasty 
liberation  of  your  nation  and  your  brave 
countrymen  who  remain  under  the  yoke 
of  communism. 
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|nME    REMAINING     FOR     GENERAL 
DEBATE    ON     ELEMENTARY    AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT 
Mr   PERKINS      Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
mqulre  as  to  the  time  remaining  for  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
Iffidary  Education  Act" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BOGcs  1  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
«r.  Perkins  1  has  53  minutes  remaln- 
-•«  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  GooDELLi  has  49  minutes  re- 
gaining 


SCHOOL  BUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
-'^vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
~w  fn>m  New  York   (Mr.  Wydler]   Is 
pcognlzed  for  30  minutes 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  Federal  control  of  education 
and  its  dangers  to  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican system  of  home  rule  education  has 
never  been  more  dramatically  presented 
than  in  the  question  of  federally  induced 
school  busing. 

Recent  revelations  show  that  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  in  Washington  is  planning 
a  Federal  program  which  will  induce  and 
encourage  our  local  areas  to  bus  pupils 
across  district  lines  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  type  of  racial  balance 
In  school  systems. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  comment  on 
this  In  my  "Washington  Watch"  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  and  wish  to  set  this  out  for 
my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion Is  drafting  legislation  to  start  a  fed- 
erally directed  multibillion-dollar  na- 
tional school  busing  program.  Your  tax 
dollars  are  to  be  used  to  carry  it  out. 

Of  all  the  ideas  proposed  to  help  the 
American  Negro  achieve  equality  of  op- 
portunity, the  Idea  of  busing  schoolchil- 
dren for  long  distances  is  the  most  self- 
defeating. 

Its  justification  Is  hard  to  understand 
and  I  doubt  if  any  significant  number  of 
parents,  whether  they  be  white  or  black, 
wish  to  see  their  children  transported 
across  long  distances  to  school.  The 
neighborhood  school  has  the  same  ap- 
peal as  the  corner  store,  the  local  church, 
or  the  community  outing.  It  is  tradi- 
tionally American— not  black  or  white— 
and  it  has  worked  well. 

Better  education  and  Improved  schools 
will  really  help  children. 

More  and  more  civil  rights  leaders  now 
realize  that  the  busing  issue  is  distract- 
ing attention  from  this  important  goal. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  proposal  is 
for  a  federally  sponsored  areawide  re- 
zoning  of  schools,  without  regard  to  ex- 
isting lines,  to  compel  and  force  racial 
balance  in  public  schools.  This  includes 
busing  of  suburban  schoolchildren  to 
city  schools  at  Federal  expense. 

The  dangers  of  excessive  Federal  con- 
trol over  education  now  becomes  a  clear 
and  present  danger.  Federal  money  al- 
ways means  some  sort  of  Federal  control, 
but  that  control  should  be  reasonable 
and  should  be  minimized. 

My  proposal  to  return  directly  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  income  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes  would  l>e  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  cut  down 
redtape  and  help  educational  control 
in  State  and  local  hands.  It  would  stop 
the  nameless  and  faceless  persons  in 
Washington  from  planning  to  give  our 
children  an  unnecessary  bus  ride  which 
will  get  longer,  more  futile,  and  more  ex- 
pensive with  each  passing  year. 

The  urmecessary  busing  of  children 
should  not  be  forced  on  any  child,  re- 
gardless of  race.  As  one  who  believes 
and  votes  for  equal  opportunity,  I  can- 
not see  any  constructive  purpose  in  a 
program  that  is  equal  only  because  it 
punishes  white  and  black  children  alike. 
I  do  not  want  to  hurt  them,  equally  or 
otherwise,  but  I  want  to  help  them  at- 
tain a  better  education  In  better  schools 
as  near  to  their  homes  as  possible.  I 
think  the  light  of  exposure  and  the  fresh 


air  of  public  discusion  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  this  matter  will  re- 
main a  local  responsibility. 

I  attended  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  in  which  Com- 
missioner Howe  testified  concerning  this 
proposal.  I  was  shocked  to  find  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
charging  that  the  hearings  were  a  'po- 
litical inquisition."  How  a  Democrati- 
cally controlled  committee  investigating 
a  Democratic  department  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  could  be  engaging 
in  a  '-political  inquisition"  is  still  un- 
clear to  me.  Nevertheless,  the  charge 
was  repeatedly  made. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings 
Commissioner  Howe  stated  clearly  that 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  force  integration 
in  any  school  district  in  the  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  he  similarly  testified  that 
his  Department  is  presently  approving 
programs  which  supply  Federal  funds  for 
school  busing  and  other  purposes  to  en- 
courage just  such  a  result.  Although  the 
Commissioner  repeatedly  stated  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  proposed 
new  bill  to  force  any  school  district  to 
bus  its  pupils,  he  did  not  and  could 
not  deny  that  the  lure  of  large  amounts 
of  Federal  funds  to  do  just  that  would, 
in  fact,  interfere  with  local  control  and 
decisionmaking  processes. 

In  the  October  10  issue  of  U.S.  News 
k  World  Report,  on  page  76.  an  article 
appears  entitled  "Government's  Plan  To 
Desegregate  the  Suburbs."  This  article 
clearly  reviews  the  pre.sent  trend  of  ad- 
ministration thinking  which  is  to  use 
U.S.  funds  to  break  dowii  present  school 
district  lines  and  get  metropolitan  area 
school  district  lines  established  with 
long-range  school  busing.  The  article 
goes  on  to  explain  : 

A  ni;iJor  weapon  In  tlie  new  approach  to 
desegregation  of  suburbs  would  be  granting 
or  denying  .i  Federal  subsidy  to  local  com- 
munitles.  This  power  would  reside  largely 
in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  clear  intent  of  title  II  of  the  so- 
called  equal  education  opportunity  bill 
sets  up  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for 
school  cjanstruction  but,  quite  clearly,  the 
only  way  a  community  gets  such  aid  is 
to  tie  it  in  with  one  of  the  busing  or  pair- 
ing schemes  under  title  III  or  to  sur- 
render school  districting  control 
throughout  an  entire  metropolitan  area. 
The  following  are  the  plans  specifically 
proposed  to  revamp  education  through- 
out the  United  States. 

First.  School  busing. 

Second,  fledistricting  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Tliird.  Pairing  of  schools. 

Fourth.  Suburban  and  slum  pupil  ex- 
changes. 

Fifth.  Revision  of  school  textbooks  on 
behalf  of  minority  groups. 

All  this  in  .spite  of  the  clear  direction 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  says: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeidng  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
.any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance — 
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And  which  also  contains  these  words: 

I>«e(fTeKatlon  means  the  asalgnment  of 
«tudPa'-8  U)  public  schools  and  wuhln  such 
•chH'ls  without  regard  to  their  race,  color. 
religion  or  national  origin,  but  deaegrega- 
tlon  5hall  not  mean  the  alignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance 

It  IS  apparent  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  circumvent  the  clear  direction 
of  Congress  It  Is  further  apparent  that 
the  hand  of  Congress  must  be  strength- 
ened if  this  l-s  to  be  .stopped 

The  shocltini?  fact  is  that  such  a  pro- 
posed 1967  equal  education  opportunity 
bill  does  exist  and  has  already  been 
drafted  and  subr.iltted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
consideration  for  submission  to  the  90th 
Congress  next  year 

Fortunately,  this  draft  legislation 
came  to  the  attention  of  some  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  made  It  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  examination  I  am  set- 
ting out  herewith  title  n  and  III  of  the 
proposed  bill  As  can  be  seen,  tlils  does 
not  propose  to  order  any  school  district 
to  comply  but  it  does  hold  forth  as  na- 
tional policy  financial  Inducements  of 
substantial  amounts  to  encourage  school 
dlstrlcus  to  bus  their  children  and  en- 
large and  merge  school  districts  for 
racial  purposes 

Recent  testimony  by  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe.  Office  of  Education,  deny- 
ing that  the  F'ederal  Oovernrnent  Intends 
to  force  school  districts  to  du  this  Is.  of 
course,  a  clear  evasion  of  the  intent  of 
hla  Department  It  Is  not  claimed  that 
the  Federal  Ooveniment  will  at  tnis  lime 
attempt  to  actually  o'xler  such  busing 
to  take  place  It  Ls.  however,  obvious 
that  the  Department  intends  to  do 
everything  in  It^  power  to  see  that  such 
a  result  is  obtained  and  that  as  many 
school  districts  as  possible  will,  m  fact, 
bus  their  children  across  school  district 
lines 

The  bill  follows: 
E4t.'AL     Edvc*tional     OppotT'-'Nrnr     Act     or 

1967  — DCTAILCD     Exm-A  NATION     AND    JUSTIFI- 
CATION 

TTTtl.    II       CONSTBfCTION     Or     SCHOOL 
FACILnTIS 

To  help  meet  the  pressing  need  for  modern 
•chool  facilities  especially  In  central  cities 
and  rural  areas  where  outmoded  facilities 
•xlst  in  conjunction  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  children  The  pro- 
gram is  aimed  particularly  at  the  facilita- 
tion of  more  flexible  educational  prijgranis 
Ln  conjunctl  'n  with  educational  Innovations 
such  as  those  supplementary  services  and 
arrangements  which  can  be  funded  under 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act 

In  addition  reduction  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion would  be  encouraged  by  combining 
grants  under  this  title  with  the  extra-cost 
grants  for  construction  projects  designed  to 
achieve  Integrated  education  under  ll'.le  HI 
of  this  legislative  paclLage 
Proffrarn 

a  Survey  of  construction  needs  by  State 
agency  Grants  for  an  initial  Inventory  of 
facilities  would  first  be  made  so  that  within 
the  first  8  to  9  months  of  the  program  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  Inventory  of  educational 
facility  needs  would  be  available      This  in- 


ventory would  then  form  the  baals  for  estab- 
lishing priorities  as  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  within  each  State  before  the  project 
approval  process  tieglns 

b  Basic  grants  for  construction  projects 
These  granu  would  build  an  estimated 
110.000  classrooms  over  a  5-year  period 
Funds  would  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  per  capita  Income 
xnd  State  educational  effort  The  basic 
grant  could  not  ordinarily  exceed  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction 

c  Administration  of  granu  State  edu- 
caUonal  agencies  would  assign  priorities  to 
project  applications  on  the  basis  of  objec- 
tive need  criteria,  with  preference  for  proj- 
ects designed  to  alleviate  segregation  or  racial 
imbalance  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  have  final  approval  authi;ir!ty  bef  >re 
a  project  could  tie  funded  under  this  title 
d  Supplementary  grants  Supplementary 
grants  providing  an  additional  20  (>ercent  of 
the  project  cost  would  be  made  to  projects 
which  fit  Into  metropolitan  area  plajxs 
This  Increased  Federal  share  would  provide 
an  incentive  for  Joint  school  district  plan- 
ning In  rr^etropoUtan  areas  This  proposal 
Ls  patterned  after  the  prop>o«ed  supplemen- 
tary grants  for  planned  metropolitan  de- 
velopment contained  In  title  II  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  196«"  (S  3708  i 
If  enacted  Into  law.  that  legislation  could 
simply  t>e  amended  to  include  school  con- 
struction projects  assisted  under  this  pro- 
posed program  in  the  definition  of  an  eligi- 
ble metropolitan  development  project"  In 
the  same  manner  as  libraries  assisted  under 
the  Labrary  Services  and  Construction  Act 
and  hospitals  assisted  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  are  covered  in  the 
pending  leglalation  The  location  and  scope 
of  educational  parks  should  be  an  Important 
component  of  any  comprehensive  metro- 
politan areawlde  planning 

e  Loans  While  outright  grants  should  be 
restricted  to  special  construction  needs 
which  Impose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  re- 
sources of  local  educational  agencies  and  the 
States,  the  Federal  government  can.  with 
minimum  budgetary  impact,  assist  schools 
which  undertake  to  spread  out  the  cost  of 
constructing  facilities  by  facilitating  the 
marketing  of  long-term  ixinds  and  by  low- 
ering the  interest  rate  for  local  educational 
ageiMUea      For    example,    rapidly    expanding 


middle-Income  communities  are  in  a  bet>: 
position  to  afford  the  construction  of  needtc 
school  facilities  than  other  areas,  but  tu 
rapid  development  of  an  area  does  impost 
a  fairly  sudden  Impact  of  school -age  chi!. 
dren  WhUe  able  to  afford  the  facilities 
such  communities  nevertheless  find  It  df. 
slrable  to  spread  Uie  cost  over  a  long  perii«: 
of  lime 

Furthermore,  even  In  the  case  of  projw^ 
which  do  receive  Federal  grants  for  a  slia.-. 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  few  construc'.ioi 
projects  will  be  funded  without  requiring 
sulMtantlal  local  funds  Accordingly,  t 
most  cases,  a  part  of  the  coet  of  most  prf'pc'j 
will  have  to  be  obtained  by  l>orrowing  Th« 
maximum  maturity  of  school  bonds — tbt 
spread -out  period  Is  rather  short  com- 
pared to  the  long-term  loans  which  insiUu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  can  obtain  viiidf: 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  t.> 
College    Housing   Program 

In  addition,  the  Interest  rate  on  schoo: 
tionds  Is  now  significantly  higher  than  iht 
Ideal"  of  3  percent 

It  la  therefore  recommended  that  a  schooi 
bond  support  prograxn  t*  devised  using  thf 
procedures  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgagt 
Association  FNMA  may  now  issue  deben- 
tures U:^  secure  funds  from  private  Investors 
with  which  to  purchase  home  mortgages  li 
Its  secondary  market  operations  at  a  ratio  o! 
15  times  Its  capital  and  re-serves  1 1  e  .  the  ne: 
cost  Is  one-flfteenlh  of  the  mortgage  pur- 
chased I  In  \new  of  the  slrrular  ratio  on  xtt 
sale  of  participation  certificates  In  Fedfri. 
loans  I  a  5  percent  reserve,  or  a  20-U;>-l  ra:, 
of  loans  to  net  c<:>st).  a  special  fui-.d  ■■ 
account  could  tie  administered  by  FNMa 
through  which  school  bonds  would  be  pur- 
cluised  out  of  funds  sectired  by  the  sale  or 
FNMA  obligations  equal  to  20  times  '.t.t 
appropriations  deposited  In  the  fund  T!k 
net  ooet  to  the  Federal  Government  would  1* 
one- twentieth  of  the  total  amount  of  suci 
sctiool  corurtructlon  loans,  asstmilng  a  5  pc: 
cent  reserve  requirement 

As  an  additional  part  of  the  program,  lit 
Commlssliiner  of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  payments  on  ijehalf  of  the  loot  I 
educational  agencies  for  that  portion  of  Use 
Interest  necessary  to  make  up  the  dlflerencf 
between  a  3  percent  rate  of  interest  a:.d  U;f  | 
rate  which  FNM.A  must  pay  on  Its  outsund- 
Ing  debentures  which  provided  the  funds  for  I 
the  ptirchase  of  the  school  bonds. 
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Supplemental  (rants     

:$is(e  wlmlnlstrsttoo  (tncluduig  laveol«r)r  In  Bscal 
year  1  WIS)       


ToUL. 


Fiscal  year 
1<M8 


»S7.aOO 


tT.OOO 


.  t\t    Fl.val  year 
IWTl 


1930.000 
200,000 
120.000 

10,000 
10,000 


1,270,000 


t1. 108,000 

100.000 
iiaooo 

11,000 
11.000 


,370.000 


(1,784.000 
100.000 
160.000 

13,000 
13,000 


Ftaral  jtu 
I972 


1.470,000 


n.rt.n 

In,  1' 

ami 
i.4«o.al 


rrru    m-     osantb    to    aonvr    acHoovm    xtt 

THx   paociss  or  DBssaaBCAXioN 

Purpose 

To  assist  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  cope  with  problems  of  segregation 
and  racial  Unbalance  In  order  to  facilitate 
racial,  ethnic  and  socio-economic  integra- 
tion 

Program 

a.  Educational  excellence  grants:  Local 
educational  agencies  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  to  assist  in  achieving  Inte- 
grated education  On  the  assumption  that 
integrated  education  Involved  added  costs  to 
accommodate  educationally  disadvantaged 
students.  Federal  grants  would  be  offered  t'j 
schools  which  have  few  or  no  students  from 
minority  racial  or  ethnic  groups  In  order  to 
facilitate  eduoationai  integration  and  reduc« 
educational  disparities      As  one  alternative. 


a  formula  similar  to  that  in  the  impact  i- 
program  (with  a  per  pupil  Federal  pavrr.e: 
multiplied  by  the  Increased  number  ot  ct.. 
dren  In  Integrated  schools  for  5  years  i  wouisl 
provide   a   real    Incentive   for  schools  to  il(-| 
seKrei^iite  completely  over  a  5-year  period 

KtHleral   grants   would   be   offered   to  schod  I 
dlstrlcU    for    use    In    specific    neighborhoods! 
which  show  promise  of  being  able  to  main- 1 
lain    Integrated    education    (such    as    Hyflil 
Park  in  Chicago  i    or  to  achieve   Integratlc:  I 
by  attracting  white  students  to  exceptiontl 
schools  currenly  serving  predominantly  -Nf- 
gro  residential  areas   (Including  approprls:«| 
sch(x>l»  In  urban  renewal  areas  i      The  graEa| 
may  be  used  to  produce  exceptional  edu(a-| 
tion    programs,   attractive    to   parents  of  tl| 
races    by  supporting,  infer  alia,  superior  u^-T 
anes  for  master  teachers,  improved  instruc- 
tional equipment,  lighted  schoolhouse-ccE- 
munlty  centers  for  around-the-clock  taper'  •' 


rpograms.  stipends  for  visiting  lecturers.  In- 
dividualized Instruction,  and  reduced  pupil- 
teacher  ratios, 

b  In  addition  to  expanding  training  in- 
stitutes to  prepare  local  school  personnel  to 
deal  with  problems  of  racial  imbalance  as 
well  as  de  Jure  segregsCtlon.  title  IV  of  the 
nv!!  Rights  Act  of  1964  would  be  amended 
•xi  provide  grants  to  support  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  correct  de  facto  segregation  in 
individual  communities.  Such  technlquee 
.•ould  include; 

1  Comprehensive,  district- wide  rezonlng 
cf  school  attendance  areas  to  obtain  maxl- 
T.-dm  heterogeneity 

2  Pairing,  grouping  or  clustering  or  ad- 
jacent Negro  and  white  schools  a  division  by 
grade  level  In  two  or  more  residential  areas. 

3  Reorganization  of  the  use  of  schools: 
rfortranlzlng  the  grades  of  a  school;  convert- 
ing schools   to   other   uses;    closing   schools: 

jianging  feeder  patterns,  grade  pattern  re- 
organization. 

4.  Oareful  site  selection  to  locate  new 
schools  so  as  to  maximize  integration  of  resi- 
dentlally   segregated   student    populations. 

5  Increased  bussing  from  overcrowded  to 
underutilized  schools 

6  Development  of  "magnet"  high  schools, 
fsch  specializing  in  a  different  subject  area 
with  enrollment  open  to  the  entire  school 
district  on  the  basis  of  Interest  rather  than 
RblUty 

7  Development  of  supplemental  educa- 
uonal  centers,  comprehensive  community 
Khools  and  shared  time  programs  to  draw 
distrlct-wlde  enrollment  as  well  as  partlclpa- 
aon  from  private  and  parochial  schools. 

8  Open  enrollment,  voluntan,-  enrollment 
and  free  transfers. 

9.  Creation  of  metropolitan  school  districts 
to  include  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

10    Suburban-Inner  Cltv  pupil  exchanges. 

n  In-class  pupil  grouping  to  avoid  racial 
w-paratlon.  development  of  ungraded  primary 

is.ses;  remedial  and  compensatory  programs 
x;:.'ii!i  the  framework  of  regular"  classroom 
■tructure. 

12  Inservlce  training  for  teachers  and 
Mher  school  personnel;  employment  of  spe- 
cialists to  advise  school  personnel,  parents, 
children  and  the  public  on  problems  of  de-^ 
segregation;  Improving  guidance  and  coun- 
«elllng  services 

13  Development  of  new  currlcular  mate- 
-.ws  particularly  those  Including  proper  rep- 
■-'♦■ntatlon  or  racial  and  religious  minorities. 

14  Teacher  assignment  to  assure  faculty 
mtegratlon  at  all  schools  , 

15  Improvement   of  recruitment   and  ad- 
I  fancement   of   minority   group   teachers  and 

-f  white  teachers  who  are  motivated  to  teach 
?hetto   schools    and    In    transitional    pro- 

c.  Extra-cost    grants    for    construction    to 

achieve  integration ;   Grants  would  be  made 

by  the  Commissioner  of  Education   (not  al- 

I  located  by  State!   to  meet  the  extra  costs  of 

-istructlng  new  schcxils.  Including  special 
'-.icatlon  centers  and  educational  parks  and 

cr.plpxes  located  on  the  borders  of  ghettos 
-'der  plans  instirlng  interracial  attendance 
1 3f  students. 

Insofar  as  the  acquisition  of  large  blocks  of 
^nd  and  the  construction  methods  are  more 
tipenslve  than  the  conventional  school  fa- 
sUty  the  Federal  government  should  cover 
:0O  percent  of  the  difference  Preference 
would  be  given  to  multiple  school  district  ap- 
plications, especially  those  Joining  suburban 
I  wd  core-city  districts 

Funding 
(In  thousands) 

P'Scal  year  1968 175.000 

2*al  year   1969.. 275.000 

«*»!  year   1970. 375,000 

\l^l  vear    1971. 375,000 

rscal  year   1972. 375,000 
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(In  millions  of  dcrilars] 


I.  Grants  to  local  education  agencies  for  self-assessment 
planning,  and  evaluation  ' 

II.  Construction  of  school  facilities      " 

U--  °':^"ts  to  assist  schools  in  the  proees.<!  of  deVegrWaVfon  " 
I V .  Educational  personnel  training  and  staff  development 

v  .  bipanded  pupil  personnel  services  ' 
V  I.  Educational  programs  for  adults  '    


Total. 


1968 


75 
57 
175 
25 
5 
15 


352 


1969 


75 

1,270 

275 

40 

5 

SO 


1.715 


1970 


75 

1,370 

375 

50 

10 

150 


2.030 


1971 


75 
,570 

375 
60 
14 

200 


2,294 


1972 


75 
1,460 

375 
60 
25 

250 


.2,245 


ean^="^/^E^iritls^^ir^';^-i'^^^^s;^i^e2' ""' '-' "'  ''^^^- "°  «^^<=  '^'^  -""» ^ 


This  Is  an  exact  copy  of  the  detailed 
bill  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 

On  October  6,  1966,  the  RepubUcan 
Coordinating  Committee  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  efifect  that  "our  schools 
should  not  be  directed  from  Washing- 
ton." This  statement  pwinted  out  the 
dangers  in  the  enormous  powers  given 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
establish  criteria  for  Federal  aid  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  It  called  for  congres- 
sional action  to  eliminate  unauthorized 
Federal  dictation. 

This  will  have  my  support  and  must  be 
done.  If  not  by  this  Congress,  then  cer- 
tainly by  a  new  Congress  next  year  which 
is  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15963)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes."  disagreed 
to  by  the  House :  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17788)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL.  Mrs.  SMITH,  and  Mr.  Kuchel 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  Continued  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain  ) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HicKs,  for  the  week  beginning 
October  10,  on  account  of  district  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Dyal  <  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss  > , 
from  October  4  through  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wydler  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitzi.  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
\ise  and  extend  his  remarks  aiid  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Marsh  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski  1 ,  for  60  minutes,  on  October 
1 1 :  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitzi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  » 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Quillen  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $302.50. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Bell  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 
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at    ;he  re- 
anc.  to  m- 


USC    2333a|l  i; 
Services 


to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


in    the   Army,    Navy,    Air   Force,    and   Mar;r.f 
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(The  following  Members  at  .he  re- 
quest of  Mr  RosTEHKowsKi  ■  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr   Ottingkr 

Mr  RCK.ERS  of  Florida  In  two  Instances. 

Mr    ICHORD 

Mr  WiLLUM  D  Ford. 

Mr   Bandstra 

Mr  Ha.nsen  of  Iowa 

Mr    Rkdl:n 

Mr   Matthews 

Mr    JOELSON 


October  5,  1966 


ENROI.LKI)    BIL1>;    .-^IGNED 

Mr  BURLE;SON',  from  ine  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following;  tales,  which  were  thereupon 
sljrned  by  the  Spt-aJcer 

H  R  5yl2  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
eatatea  of  certain  former  members  of  the 
UJ    Navy  B.»nd, 

H  R  Jb»;8  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10,  Dnlt«<l 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies  and  .'or  other  purpoaes.  and 

H  R  16559  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Res.  J  re  es  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  the  ostahlishment  and 
oper.Htlon  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  program* 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education  and  rese.irch  in  the  various  fields 
relaung  to  the  dcTelopment  of  marine  re- 
sou.-ces.  and  for  other  purposes 


SEN.ATE  ENROLLED  BILL5  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 

following  titles 

S  491  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estibllah- 
ment  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  NaUonal  Recre- 
ation  .Area,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  3070  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  term* 
of  the  L'  S  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City;  and 

S  3433  An  act  to  maJte  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  stoal.  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully tdJte  property  from  a  plpeUne.  and  for 
other  purpoees 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI      Mr  Speaker. 

I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to.  accordingly 
<at  6  o  clock  and  28  minutes  p  m  ' ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tiLimorrow  Thursday  October  6 
1966.  at  11  o'clock  am. 


use  2333a  ( 1 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

2786  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  procurement  of  thrust  vector  con- 
trol nozzles  for  the  Mlnuteman  missile  pro- 
gram. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the 
ComjiUttee  on  Government  Operations 

3787.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  SUtea,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212 1 a)  (28) 
(I  I  (II)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2788  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmit tiz.ig  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  was 
exercised,  pursuant  to  the  provlalona  of  sec- 
uon  2l2id»(a);  to  th»  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2789  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  stales,  tranamlttlng  proposed 
supplemenul  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1067  and 
19fl8  (H  Doc  No.  506);  to  the  Conuivlttee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


In  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Maricf 
Corps  and  for  other  purposes,  with  amer.c. 
meiiLs  iRept  No.  2192).  Referred  to  t.'-.e 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Sta;« 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  PATM.\N:  Committee  on  Banking  ana 
Currency  Senate  Joint  Resolution  153 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50ti 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank  sy.steis 
In  the  United  States;  without  amendmec; 
iRept,  No  2193)  Referred  to  the  Comrr,;;. 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  uf  tte 
Union 

Mr,  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  anc 
Currency,  Hii  16923.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  a  medal  in  commemor.itioc 
of  the  designation  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  pan 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monunien; 
In  New  York  City.  N.Y..  without  amendmen- 
(Rept  No.  2194).  Referred  to  the  Commit. 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commumcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows 

J734  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  trauimittlng  a  list  of  certain 
surplus  property  Intended  to  be  donated  to 
the  US3  lt(mac>iusetti  Memorial  Commit- 
tee In.:  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7545  of  title  10.  use  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

2785  A  >';er  from  the  Deputy  AsaUitant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Properties  and  Installa- 
Uons)  tranamutlDg  notice  of  an  estimated 
cost  m.-reaae  of  a  -ertaln  construction  proj- 
ect for  the  Navn;  .md  .Marine  Corp»  Reserves 
authorized  ::i  %er::.,n  Til  2  .  ,f  Publi  ^  Law 
88-390      pursuant     to    me    provisions    of     10 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITFEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  HR  12822  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  In  existence,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2186)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  1028  Res- 
olution providing  fund  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  without  amendment 
I  Rept    No    2187)       Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Committee  on  Hiuse  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  1029  Ree- 
olutlon  providing  an  additlonary  stationery 
allowance  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: without  amendment  (Rept,  No 
2188  I       Ordered   to   be  printed 

Mr  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  1034.  Res- 
olution that  the  amount  of  •15,000.  author- 
ized to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  by  House  Resolution  241.  agreed 
to  February  24.  1966.  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  second  In- 
augural of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Incurred  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-437.  approved  Au- 
gust 14.  1964.  Is  Increased  to  $30,000;  with 
amendment  1  Rept  No  3189)  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  HR  18019  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy  to 
construct  an  addition  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  Washington.  DC. 
without  amendment  (Rept  .No  3190 1  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PHILBI.N  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices S  3500  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  advance  MaJ  Gen  Robert  Wes.'ey 
Colglaaler.  Jr.  to  the  grade  of  Ileutenajit 
general;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
2191)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whxle  House 

Mr  PHILBIN  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  16000  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10. 
33.  and  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  careers  of  female  offlcers 


PUBLIC  BlLLti  AND  RE:sOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  auc 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr   ASHBROOK 
H  R   I8I90    A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  th( 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  us« 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com. 
merce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  DOW 
HR   18191    A   bin    to   amend   the   Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  la- 
come  tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  asd 
Means 

By  Mr  DOWNING 
H  R  18192  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

By  Mr   KEITH : 
H  R   18193    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Plymouth    Rock    National 
Memorial,    and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  LENNON: 
H  R   18194    A  bin  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.   1938.  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    PATTEN 
H  R   18195    A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War 
ner  LitMe  Scholars.  Inc  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  PELLY 
HR  18196  A  bin  to  amend  section  209  0! 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer 
tain  programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 

By  Mr   POOL 
HR   18197    A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  us* 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ST  ONOK 
HR   18198    A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary   8cho(jls    from    professional    football 
telecaau.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juilielary 
By  Mr    TALCOTT: 
HR   18199    A    bill    to    revise    the    Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purpoees.  to  thf 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr    TUPPER : 
H  R  18200.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
SocUil  Security   Act  to  permit   States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
ei-ape  for  hospital  in.surance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  ceruiln   State  and   local   employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the   insurance    sy.stem    established    by   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    PRELINGHUYSEN: 
H  R  18201    A  bin  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion  of   plans    for   a   memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

By  Mr   GALLAGHER: 
HR.  18202    A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion  of   plans    for   a    memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
HR  18203    A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of   plans   for   a   memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson:  to  the  Committer  on  House  Admin- 
istration . 

By  Mr.  KREBS 
HR  18204    A  bill  to  authorize  t^e  prepara- 
tion  of   plans    for   a    memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH : 
HR.  18205.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion  of   plans    for   a   memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H  R   18206    A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion  of   plans    for   a    memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  18207    A  bin  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of   plans   for  a   memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H  R   18208    A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion  of   plans    for   a   memorial    to   Woodrow 
Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, 

By  MrDEVINE: 
H  R,  18209,  A  bin  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee    on    House    Administration 
By  Mrs  DWYER 
HR   18210    A    bin    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income   the   expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at   Institutions  of  higher 


education  and  Including  certain  travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE : 
HJt.  18211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
farmer  shall  have  untU  March  15  (instead 
of  only  until  February  15  as  at  present)  to 
file  an  Income  tax  return  which  also  satls- 
fles  the  requirements  relating  to  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
H.R.  18212.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  review  the  Federal  Income  tax  struc- 
ture and  recommend  revisions  to  redistrib- 
ute the  burden  of  taxes  so  as  to  remove  in- 
equities adversely   affecting   the   middle-in- 
come famUy  In  America;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HOGGS: 
HJi.  18213.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  18214.  A  bin   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   provide    for    the 
treatment  of  certain  real  property  acquired 
by   foreclosure  and   subdivided   for   sale;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DANIELS : 
nsi.  18215.  A   bill   to   authorize   the    prep- 
aration of  plans  for  a   memorial   to   Wood- 
row    Wilson;    to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  18216.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  18217.  A   bin   to   provide   home    leave 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee   on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  18218.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2 
U.S.C.  194)   so  as  to  clarify  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  In  certifying  reports  of  contempts 
under  section  102  of  such  Revised  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1314.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr  KING  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1029.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  which  would  necessitate 
the  modification  of  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RACE; 
H.  Con.  Res.  1030.  Concurrent        resolution 
relating  to  diet  foods  and   supplements:    to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res,  1031,  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  relating  to  the 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H,  Con,  Res.  1032  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  worldwide  conservation  of  wild- 
life and  the  convening  in  1968  of  an  Inter- 
national conference  on  the  consei^'ation  of 
wildlife:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr   GIBBONS: 

H.  Res,  1042.  Resolution   providing   for   the 

reiTioval   of   certain   employees   of   the  House 

of  Representatives   whose  employment   is  In 

violation  of  law:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr   CHELF: 
H.R.  18219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Surjeet 
Singh    Dhanjal:    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   DOW; 
H.R.  18220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sun  On 
Ng.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R,  18221,  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Phinip 
H,  Kass:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  18222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
lawa  Gurdak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.  18223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang- 
You    Wu.    M.D,:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Tribute  to  Business  and   Profeitional 
Women  I 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

UF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wrd7icsday.  October  5.  1966 

M:-  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  week  of  October  16  we 
shall  commemorate  the  annual  ob.serv- 
anco"  of  National  Bu.siness  Women's 
Week ;  a  time  when  we  pay  tribute  to  and 
recognize  the  many  contributions  of 
women  to  bus;ne.s.s  and  profrs.sional  life. 

Only  when  we  recoenize  that  women 
comprise  a  third  of  today's  labor  force 
and  that  most  of  the  increase  has  oc- 


curred since  World  War  II,  can  we  realize 
the  tremendous  advances  women  have 
made  in  every  segment  of  out-  society. 
The  doors  to  every  profession  have  been 
opened  to  women  in  recent  years,  largely 
through  their  own  determined  efforts. 
However,  there  are  still  many  challenges 
to  be  met  and  dealt  with.  Today, 
women  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  and 
business  executives  are  making  lasting 
contributions  to  their  respective  fields, 
but  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Clubs — B.  &  P.W. — still  perform 
yeoman  service  in  their  endeavors  to 
elevate  the  status  of  women. 

The  B.  ti  P.W.  club  has  chapters  in 
every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
With  over  177,000  members,  it  is  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  who  have  organized  to 


extend  opportunities  to  an  even  great- 
er number  of  women  at  every  level. 
Through  its  scholarships  and  awards,  it 
gives  many  young  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  their  umbitions  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  community.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
which  the  B.  &  P.W.  has  advanced  among 
working  women  is  illustrative  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  determined 
organization  with  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  this  outstanding  group,  and  dur- 
ing this  week  which  is  dedicated  to 
publicizing  the  achievements  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  everywhere, 
it  is  with  admiration  that  I  extend  my 
best  wishes.  The  true  pioneer  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  women  in  B.  &  P.W.  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  American 
heritage.     With  a  renewed  vigor  toward 
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achieving  its  «oals.  U  should  move  for- 
ward with  increased  strength. 


Disciofurei  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or     WASHINOT'_'J< 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.^ENTATl VES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  the  debate 
Ia.st  week  on  the  so-called  antlpoverty 
bill  brought  to  light  many  examples  of 
why  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuiilty 
has  come  under  such  widespread  criti- 
cism. These  and  examples  In  other 
agencies  of  Oovernnient  indicate  contin- 
ued maladministration  in  the  Federal 
Government  Here  are  a  few  examples 
of  what  I  mean 

CASK    I      GOVERN  MrNT    CONSULTANTS 

There  are  -'00  consultants  on  the  Fed- 
eral Economic  Opportunity  payroll  at  $60 
to  $100  a  day  This  consultant  device  Is 
being  u-sed  to  pay  at  a  higher  level  than 
permuted  by  civil  service  standards  smd 
a  higher  level  than  their  qualifications 
and  credentials  justify 

CASE    t:      PRESIDENT'S    CLl'B 

Tlu>  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
arbitrarily  chose  Consolidated  American 
Services.  Inc  .  to  evaluate  Job  Corp-  sites, 
although  this  company  did  not  qaillfy  as 
did  other  firms  Coincidentally.  Ihe  one 
qualification  this  company  had  was  a 
$3  000  gift  to  the  Presidents  Club  In- 
volved wEis  a  contract  exceeding  $1  mil- 
lion. 

CASE    m      EXPENSIVE    PUBLIC    RELATIONS 

It  was  revealed  In  the  House  recently 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  regional 
Office  in  Kansas  City,  after  a  Congress- 
man had  cnticUed  Sargent  Shrlver  sent 
40  telegrams  to  newspapers  in  the  area. 
boosting  the  bo.^s  The  cost  of  these  40 
3' 2-page  me.ssages  was  $2,900. 

CASE    tV      JOB    CORPS    COSTS    STATISTICS 

The  38  951  Job  Corps  enroUees  cost 
US  taxpayers  $160,064  per  graduate  It 
costs  more  in  1  year  to  train  an  indi- 
vidual to  clean  paries  than  it  would  to 
send  12  students  to  Harvard  for  4  years 

CASE  V      VISIT  TO   MOSCOW 

Prof  Stephen  Smale  of  the  UrU- 
versity  of  Califurma  traveled  to  Moscow 
on  a  $13,000  Federal  grant  When  he  got 
to  Russia,  he  called  a  press  conference  to 
denounce  U  S   policy  m  Vietnam 

CAai     VI      CK)VERNME.ST    SPENDING 

A  statement  in  the  September  13  Cox- 
GRissioNAL  Record  points  out  that  this 
administration  is  putting  this  country 
In  debt  at  the  astounding  rate  of  $40,000 
a  minute,  or  about  $3  5  million  per  hour 
on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week 

CASE    VII      COST    or    LIVl.VG 

Between  January  and  August,  living 
costs  jumped  more  than  2'-.;  percent  In 
the  .same  7  months,  grocery  costs  In- 
creased just  under  4  percent  according  to 
the    Bureau    of    Labor   Statistics    lateat 


Consumer  Price  Index  This  .same  .source 
shows  that  what  $10  would  buy  in  1940 
takes  $23  20  today 

CASE  VlII      INCRE-ASE  IN  THE  Pfbl.U    PAYRdLL 

Last  Decemt)er,  at  his  Texas  ranch. 
President  Johnson  announced  a  plan  to 
eliminate  25.000  Oovemment  jobs  Be- 
tween the  date  of  this  announcement 
and  July  1.  1966.  according  to  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures,  the  greatest 
and  fastest  increase  on  record  in  Fed- 
eral employment  took  place  At  a  cost  of 
$1  billion  per  year  for  salaries,  the  Gov- 
ernment added  190.325  new  employees 
to  the  public  pavro!! 


Inflahon   Daagen   Exaggerated? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or   low  4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI':NT.\TTVES 

Wednesday .  October  5.  1966 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker, 
there  have  been  constant  allusions  made 
by  the  Republican  side  that  fiscal  poli- 
cies being  used  by  the  administration 
were  Inadecjuate  to  stem  the  inflationary 
trend  and  that  Increased  taxes  should 
be  considered  This  talk  went  on 
through  the  month  of  April.  On  May 
12,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
said: 

This  administration  tuta  Mt  the  brakes 
too  severely 

This  comment  temporarily  slowed  the 
discussion  regarding  this  problem  Then 
little  by  little  the  discussion  commenced 
to  increase. 

In  late  August  I  made  a  statement 
based  on  the  July  letter  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  New  York  in  which 
they  held  that  inflationary  pressures 
were  no  longer  as  acute  as  was  being 
alleged  by  the  men  of  the  Republican 
side  The  next  day  my  Republican  op- 
ponent accused  me  of  being  a  "star 
gazer  "  Now  a  month  later  the  First 
National  City  Bank  confirms  and  agrees 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  earlier  letter. 
This  viewpoint  is  quite  succinctly  ex- 
plained in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  of 
September  27. 

I  present  it  herewith  for  the  informa- 
tion and  enllghtment  of  my  colleagues: 

iNrLATTON    DaNGO    ExAGCCXATXD^ 

Assuming  that  Congreas  passes  the  Ad- 
ministration's prop>oeed  luapenslon  of  the  7 
per  cent  tax  credit  for  Investment  In  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  the  fast  wrlteoH 
for  depreciation  of  building*,  are  further  tax 
boosta  ne'-essary''  Many  business  men  and 
economist*  believe  they  are,  and  there  has 
been  au  assumption  In  business  circles  that 
the  Administration  would  go  to  Congress  af- 
ter the  first  of  the  year  for  an  across-the- 
board  boost  in  personal  and  corporation  In- 
■-ome  taxes 

However  the  National  City  Banks  Eco- 
nomic Letter  warns  that  there  la  a  danger 
i't  'overreacting  to  Increases  In  widely  pub- 
licized price  Indexes  '  It  says  a  dissection  of 
the  cifflcial  price  mdezes  indicates  that   "most 


of  the  rises  In  prices  have  not  been  of  the 
sort  that  are  readily  controllable  by  chKnges 
m  demand  without   dangen>u8  side  effo'  u 

This  me«na  that  the  editors  believe  a  :ur- 
ther  tax  increase  may  not  be  needed  to  rurt 
aggregate  demand  and  hints  that  such  „ 
move  might  push  the  economy  Into  a  recej- 
slon 

The  Economic  Letter  points  out  that  fa.'a: 
and  food  price  Increases  accounted  for  ne.irh 
half  of  the  total  increases  in  the  wholesaie 
price  index  since  July,  ia64  These  pr;:* 
boosts  were  caused  largely  by  the  downswl.ij; 
In  cattle  and  hog  supplies  In  1965  and  e;iriy 
1966  Prices  of  grains  and  soybeans  have 
risen  because  of  extraordinary  export  sales 
and  food  aid  The  bank  letter  editors  think 
supplies  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with  de- 
mand In  farm  products  and  In  Industria; 
raw  materials 

■'It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  postwar 
price  history  that  plain  bad  luck  on  food 
prices  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  current 
inflation  scare  as  well  as  in  the  last  one  dur- 
ing 1956-67  ■■  says  the  Economic  Letter  (jr.* 
of  the  key  lessons  offered  by  our  1956  b':  ei- 
p>erlence  la  that  an  Inflation  largely  attribut- 
able to  food  supply  factors  cannot  be  et!ec- 
tlvely  suppressed  by  limiting  over-all  denund 
without  creating  even  worse  disruptions  else- 
where In  the  economy  .  Restrictions  on 
demand  iggravated  the  cost-push  Infl^itlon 
in  that  period  "  i  Cost-push  Inflation  is  the 
Jacking  up  of  wages  and  prices  by  un:ot;« 
and  businesses  with  monopoly  power  to  set 
rates  ) 

The  Economic  Letter  concludes  that  "pres- 
ent evidence  does  not  support  the  Idea  that 
demand  Is  now  growing  at  an  excessive  rate 

This  is  an  argument  against  further  cir- 
ftatlonary  measures  designed  to  restrict  tot... 
demand — such  as  a  tax  Increase  or  further 
tightening  of  credit 

Since  bankers  are  suppcised  always  to  favor 
tight  money  and  stopping  Inflation  at  all 
costs,  this  analysis  from  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  banks  la  Interesting  It  supports 
President  Johnson  and  his  economic  advisers 
In  their  cautious  approach  to  tax  Increases 
And  It  reminds  us  that  there  Is  a  danger  of 
'over-doing"  Inflation  control,  as  In  1956-57 
and  precipitating  a  recession 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation  is  one  w  hlch  requirrs  ex- 
tremely deft  handling  In  the  opimon  o'. 
many  of  us,  the  administration  is  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that 
face  our  economy  As  Secretary  FcAle: 
has  said: 

Any  dolt  can  manage  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility In  a  stagnant  and  sluggish  economy. 
Separation  of  the  men  from  the  boys  takes 
place  In  the  army  of  economic  statesmen 
only  when  the  goal  of  full  employment 
growth  has  been  achieved 

Pfist  performance  and  the  opinions  of 
sophisticated  financiers  all  point  up  the 
fact  that  this  administration  Is  handlir^! 
the  problem  in  expert  fashion. 
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Aw,  Stop  Worryin' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or   ri.iiRiDA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr  Speaker.  I 
liave  recently  had  the  opp<5rtunKy  of 
reading   a   book   written   by   my   fnend. 


Winston  K  Pendleton,  of  Windermere, 
Ha  The  title  of  the  book  Is  "Aw,  Stop 
Worryln'."  published  by  the  Bethany 
Press,  St  Louis,  and  I  would  certainly 
like  to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
l.helr  attention 

This  is  a  .short  book — only  80  pages  In 
lenpth— and  the  reading  is  Interesting, 
practical,  and  m.^pirational. 

The  subject  matter  may  be  considered 
by  some  a.s  old  fare,  but  then,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  are  as  old  as  Christianity, 
and.  let  me  add.  as  new  as  today  and  the 
hope  for  tomorrow 

As  a  Member  of  Conpress  for  14  years, 
I  find  the  suggestions  by  Win  Pendleton 
on  how  to  keep  all  of  its  from  "stop 
wornin'  "  as  practical  as  Benjamin 
Franklin's  comments  of  decades  ago  and 
as.-ierviceable  a.^  the  old  Model  T  Ford. 

My  advice  is  to  get  a  copy  of  "Aw,  Stop 
Worrym'  "  and  read  it  throuRh  before  you 
put  it  down  Then,  make  every  effort  to 
follow  the  suKpe.stions  made  by  the  au- 
thor, and  I  believe  you  will  discover  ways 
for  a  more  successful  and  a  happier  life. 


Washington  Report 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  \nNSHALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 


I 


Insert  In  the  Record  my  Octot)er  news- 
letter and  opinion  poll  results,  as  follows: 

■Washington  Report,  October  1966 

(By  Congressman  'Wiixiam  E.  Minshall,  23d 

District,  Ohio ) 

Heading  for  the  last  round-up  m  a  stam- 
pede of  major  bUls,  the  89th  Congress  hope- 
fully will  adjourn  no  later  than  October  22. 
Days  are  growing  longer  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
the  leadership  attempts  to  clear  the  crowded 
legislative  calendar.  During  one  recent 
week,  bells  summoned  House  members  24 
times  to  answer  record  votes  and  quorum 
calls,  exactly  the  same  number  of  rolls  as 
were  called  during  the  entire  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February. 

As  this  newsletter  Is  written,  the  pace  is 
increasing  in  both  House  and  Senate,  with 
scores  of  important  measures  stUl  awaiting 
final  Congressional  action.  Among  them  are 
funds  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice 
and  Commerce,  military  construction,  public 
works,  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act,  foreign 
aid.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments. 
and  aid  to  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Later  this  month  I  am  looking  forward  to 
meeting  personally  with  constituents.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  24,  the  Minshall 
Traveling  OfBce  will  make  the  rounds  of  the 
23rd  District,  including  the  new  Cleveland 
Wards  1  and  4.  Notices  of  dates  and  loca- 
tions of  the  meeUngs  are  being  mailed  to 
the  homes  of  all  registered  voters  In  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  annual  Pinal  Report,  covering  high- 
lights of  the  Congress  and  Including  the 
Minshall  voting  record  on  key  Issues,  will  be 
available  on  request  from  either  my  Cleveland 
or  Washington  offices  within  the  next  several 
weeks. 

Results  of  the  Minshall  opinion  poll,  which 
was  sent  in  September  to  the  home  of  every 
registered  Independent,  Republican  and 
Democratic  voter  In  the  23rd  District.  130,000 
in   all,   appear  on   the  reverse   side   of   this 

Results  of  Minshall  opinion  poll,  October  1966 
[In  percent] 


newsletter  More  than  16,000  polls  have 
been  returned  and  I  have  sent  copies  of  the 
results  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  key 
government  officials.  I  also  have  discussed 
them  with  the  leadership  of  both  political 
parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ijooklng  Ahead:  The  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  announced  examination 
dates  for  office  and  science  assistant  positions 
for  Summer,  1967.  Young  people  interested 
in  Grades  1-4  temporary  government  Jobs 
during  school  vacations  next  year  may  ob- 
tain Application  Form  5000-AB  at  any  post 
office  or  from  the  Civil  Service  Comniission 
in  Cleveland.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  Civil  Service  by  October  21  to  be  eligible 
for  the  November  26  examination:  by  Decem- 
ber 9  for  the  January  7  examination,  and  by 
January  9  for  the  February  4  examination. 

Anti-riot  legislation  c^me  up  for  two  davs 
of  hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary  Coni- 
mittee  last  week.  Approved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  as  an  amendment  to  the  now- 
dead  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  the  measure 
was  re-introduced  as  a  separate  bill.  I  ap- 
peared In  behalf  of  my  H,R.  17728.  which 
calls  for  strong  penalties  for  persons  cross- 
ing state  borders  to  incite  riots.  Adminis- 
tration disapproval  of  such  legislation 
stalled  hearings  until  closing  days  of  this 
session,  thus  postponing  action  "until  new 
measures  are  introduced  and  reviewed  by 
the  90th  Congress  which  meets  in  January. 

Did  You  Know  .  .  .  The  U.S.  Armv  is 
procuring  nearly  three  times  as  many  'air- 
craft as  the  Air  Force.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  combined.  Figures  released  by  my 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  "show 
that  helicopters  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
Army  order 

Green  thumb?  Then  you'll  enjoy  the  gov- 
ernment bulletin  lust  off  the  press.  Growing 
Flowering  Perennials,  yours  without  charge 
from  my  Washington  office  while  mv  allot- 
ment Lists. 

The  poll  results  are  as  follows: 


Yes 


VIETNAM 

1  P-  yon  think  the  United  States  is  maklnp  prom'ss  toward  victory? 

.   winch  most  nearly  expresses  your  point  of  view'     (Check  only  one  V        '" 

(8)  Continue  present  policy 

(b)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  force.s  Imiiu'.liiitelv! " - 

(c)  Limit  military  actions  and  intiinsifv  iViiee  etTorl?     "' " " - 

(d)  Miikeall-out  effort  towiii  niihtiinlV  without  nuclear  "weapons" ' ' " 

(e)  Make  all-out  effort  to  win  nilnirilv  includint;  nuclear  weapons  "" "" " " 

No  opinion  on  any  part  of  ;  I'^'i  n  j  - ■' 

5?h"/?.."/?t°''f?'"'"?"''°'J'^?' ■"''"'■■  '"""tri.s  tradinp  with  North  Vietn'am"'  """'" 

r  ^™"I<1/   -^   flt^^ns  wproliiljited  Ly  law  fnun  jiivinp  aid  to  North  Vietnam?        "  " 

s.  What  form  of  Selective  Service  System  is  pnfcrat.le?     (Check  only  one  )  "  "" 

(B)  Present  system 

(b)  Universal  roUliary  tralDine i  "  - 

(c)  tottery '      - — 

(d)  Lottery  with  limited  defermeDtg_ "" ' ". - 

^'ooptnlon  on  any  part  or  question  8 " — -. 

«  Should  selected  Reserves  !«  called  to  active  duty? ^.!^"^^''"' ' 

•  1.      ,  ,    .,    .    ,        ,  I'OMESTir  ISSIES 

•  Arc  stroneer  civil  rlp^t?  liiwi  noodr-d- 

S.  Should  there  he  h  strain-  KfdiTil  luitinnt  l,,w  ••  " " ■ 

».  Do  you  think  the  w:ir  n,,  ,.o\.ny  luiv  l,-.-n  .'tlectlve  to  dat*^''   

10.  Tocomhat  liifl  ,'i,.!.    -'.■•■, A  i!„.  Fcdoriil  Govfrniiicnt—  " 

(a)  Incrpa.«<   ;nT-.  I.    iiiM:!:itiilP!! 

(h)  IncreiiS)   r..r;...r  it.    talcs  " ~ 

(c)  Inlilati  u  u-.-  in.c  r.Mx\Tu\^   '_'_'_  - ■ 

(d)  Redui-c  h.  1.  r ,.   !  .iiir^ii.  sjiendinig   " - - 

(e)  Reduci  ■Mi:  ir>  siH'ii  liiiK  .  

Isa  mX  V^  1  , ,;  I        r  :'.        ■  '"""'•  'V'  ^■"".  \''\°'  "''*;  '"*'  '°  PT^yem  strikes  which  atTecl  the  national  interest?......  ^^ 

11  a-J  "'"'u-''lllion-d,„,ar  criksl,  i.n>>rrHiu  di'«irbl>lc  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution'  ' 

't  What  do  you  think  is  t lie  principal  problem  facing  the  .Nation  todav?  """'  o~"-lV 

(1)  \letnam Pactrd 

(2)  Race  relations " " —  18 

(3)  Inflation " 17 

(4)  Federal  spending """" " Ig 

<^)  Blf  government- , V.V^/S^"_ " " ? 

(6)  Moral "deciliie."""IIIIIi;iIII"^IIIIIlI"I  " - 6 

President  Johnson .,.  "  ""  ' " * 

(7)  U.S.  Supreme  Court I... I. * 

(8)  Air,  water  pollution ^ ....  .  " I 

Communism  , "      ' "'      — ~ —  2 

|9)  Miscellaneous I.I-I!-i""-.!["!"]"!]'^"""     ']  '  ,^ 


31 

6 
10 
25 
43 
13 

3 
80 
82 

24 
65 
4 
6 
11 
49 


23 
85 
10 

7 
15 
21 
38 

19 
65 
67 
66 


No 


.No  opinion 
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28 
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Qacftioniuire  Retaitt 


EXTFNSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

IN  THE  HO'~K  '  'F  KEPFlE.sENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  S[>rak- 
er.  ai  the  89th  Congress  draws  to  a  close 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  residents  of  my  district  In  let- 
tln^r  me  have  the  benefit  of  their  views 
durjp.k'  these  past  2  years  Their  letters, 
telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
visits  have  enabled  me.  during  the  se.s- 
slons  of  the  Congress,  to  keep  advised  of 
the  thinking?  at  home  on  the  matters 
pendlnt;  tiefore  us  here  In  Washington. 

Of  particular  help  was  the  lar^e  re- 
spoiuse  U)  my  annual  questionnaire  I 
first  sent  out  a  questionnaire  In  1955.  my 
first  year  In  Congres^s.  and  It  has  ^rown 
In  those  12  years  from  an  Initial  response 
of  20.000  to  over  55.000  This  high  re- 
turn, along  with  the  other  forms  of  com- 
munication during  the  sessions,  permits 
close  contact  with  the  home  district 
which  would  otherwise  be  Impossible,  and 
It  strengthens  the  process  of  representa- 
tive government 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  Qoverrunent  In  these 
ways,  and  to  report  here  the  rer.ults  of 
the  questionnaire  for  the  two  sessions  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  results  follow: 
Quetttonnaire  results.  l3t  $ession.  t9th  Con- 
grtss   ( 1965 ) 
I  Results  In  percent) 

1  .Krf  you  In  favor  of  a  Government- 
8upp^.rt4?d   medical   care   plan   for   the   aged? 

Percent 

Tes 50 

No    35 

No  iinawer 8 

U  your  answer  to  the  above  question  was 
"yee."  please  answer  one  of  the  following: 

Percent 
(a  I    Do  you  favor  medicare  financed  by 

social  security?.- 54 

(bl    Do  you  favor  •eldercare"  financed  by 

matching  Federal -State  funds?...     40 

2  Do  you  approve  a  reduction  in  exclM 
taxes  this  year?  Percent 

Yes      72 

No ai 

No  answer . 7 

3  Should  foreign  aid  be  cut?  Percent 

Yes 86 

No 10 

No  answer 4 

4  Do  you  favor  repe«kl  of  secUon  14il»  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  now  penrJts  the 
States  to  have  rlght-to-work  laws? 

Percent 

Yes aa 

No 87 

No  answer „ _„. 8 

5  Do  you  approve  Increased  Federal  aid  to 
education?  Percent 
Ye« 40 

No — :::::  48 

No  answer .       8 


Vutfifio'iriaire  results,  at  sesston,  satn  Con- 
greu  (i9*5)— Continued 
(Results  In  percent) 
8.  Do  you  favor  my  bill  to  raise  the  "out- 
side Incoime"  limitation  from  81.200  to  83.400 
for  thOM  drawing  social  security  benefits? 

Percen  t 

Ym -.     89 

No 9 

No  answer 2 

7.  Do  you  support  US  military  activity  In 
Vietnam? 

Percent 

Yes 56 

No 87 

No  answer 8 

Questionnaire     rerulta,     2A     session,     89th 

Congress    {1986) 

[Results  In  percent) 

1  Do  you  support  U.S.  mlittary  activity 
In  Vietnam? 

Ye» 88 

No 24 

No  answer  ...... .     8 

2  Would  you  support  an  increased  pro- 
gram for  highway  safety? 

Yes 87 

No 12 

No  answer i 

3.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  more 
humane   treatment    for   laboratory   animals? 

Yes  55 

No .. 36 

No  answer - 9 

4  Should  excise  taxee  on  telephone  bills 
and  automobllaa  be  reinstated? 

Yes   20 

No 78 

No  answer 2 

6.  Should  the  81.25  minimum  wage  be 
raised? 

Yes   61 

No 44 

No  answer  ..... . 6 

6.  Should  the  "war  on  poverty"  be  con- 
tinued? 

Yes 30 

No 64 

No  answer ..     6 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  change  In  the  pres- 
ent 2-year  term  of  office  to  a  4-year  term  for 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  If  half  of 
the  Members  were  elected  every  3  years? 

Yes 85 

No 2» 

No  answer 6 

8  Do  you  support  an  Increased  US  effort 
In  ocean  research? 

Yes 81 

No 16 

No  answer 4 


ElecboD  o(  Representative  Monagin  to 
Executive  Committee  of  United  States 
Group,  Interparliameotary  Unioa 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr      MORSE      Mr     Speaker.    I    am 
pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  our 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut I  Mr.  MONACANl.  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Inter-Parllanientary  Reglur.al 
Group  at  the  bll\  .\;nerlciin  Ir.ter-Pailla- 
mentary  Union  Cunference  In  Tehrar.  ] 
was  honored  to  be  tiie  other  repre.seiua- 
tlve  of  the  US  delegation  appointed  to 
this  group  by  our  pre.sidenl,  Senator 
Her. VI AN  E  Talmadge 

Repre^seiitatlve  Monagan  l.s  a  ineinbe.' 
of  tlie  Inter-Anierican  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  ConmiUiee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Is  well  versed  on  the 
problems  of  the  Western  Hemp.slare 
and  I  am  sure  will  make  a  valuabl'- 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

During  the  meetinK  In  Tehran  thk 
group  held  one  formal  meeting  and  .sev- 
eral Infonnal  conferences  and  enjoyed 
fruitful  discussions  relating  to  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  fostering  hemi- 
sphere solidarity, 

I  am  confident  that  this  meeting  Is  a 
beginning  of  a  movement  toward  an  Im- 
provement in  hemispheric  cooperation 
and  I  can  assure  this  House  that  Repre- 
sentative MoNAGA.N  and  I  v,[U  work 
strenuously  for  this  objective 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Sokol  Assembly 
162 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

'  ■>■     srw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  50th  anniversary  of  Sokol 
Assembly  162  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Sokol  of  Pa.s.'wlc.  N  J. 

The  Sukol  branch,  w  hlch  was  organized 
on  October  15.  1916.  and  l.s  afSllated  with 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church  In  the 
congressional  district  which  I  repre.sem. 
Is  the  largest  unit  in  group  1  of  the  Sokol 
organization.  The  Sokol  is  a  fraternal, 
gymnastic,  and  athletic  organization 
with  physical  fitness  as  its  major  theme 
I  might  point  out  to  this  assembly  that 
although  the  importance  of  physical  fit- 
ness has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public,  the 
Sokol  movement  has  been  stressing  phy- 
sical fitness  for  a  long  time. 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  has  52.000 
members  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  active  and  alert  orga- 
.'li-^atinn  I  am  .-Jure  many  House  Mem- 
btT.s  will  recall  the  postal  stamp  ls.sued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  honor 
of  phy.slcal  fitness,  which  had  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  Sokol  move- 
ment 

Sokol  Assembly  162  will  celebrate  its 
anniversary  with  a  jubilee  program  or. 
October  23.  beginning  with  a  ma.ss  of 
thanksgiving  In  the  Slovak  langua.L-e  in 
SS  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church.  Msgr 
Emll  Suchon,  who  was  born  In  Passaic 
and  15  now  supreme  chaplain  of  the  So- 
kol, will   deliver  the  principal  address 


The  Reverend  Jerome  Pavllk,  OFM.  a 
member  of  the  Sokol  branch,  will  be  the 
celebrant.  The  Reverend  Lawrance  Pol- 
lak,  OFM,  pastor  of  the  parish,  will  be 
deacon,  while  Rev.  Anthony  Maskulka, 
OFM,  assistant  pastor,  will  be  subdeacon.' 
The  golden  jubilee  committee  is  com- 
prised of  John  Kalata,  chairman;  John 
S  Domyon,  cochairman:  John  Pavlica, 
George  A.  Dluhy,  Joseph  Glodava'. 
Michael  Franek.  Andrew  Klukosovsky, 
John  Blgos.  Joseph  A.  Kuchta,  and  John 
\.  Blgos,  Jr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRRSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  at  the  close  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  I  .summarized  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  .se.s.sion.  reprinted 

|;hem  at   my   own   expense   and   mailed 
.^.em  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 

I  :.'esslonal  District. 

At  the  time  of  the  wTitlng  of  this  re- 
port, the  second  session  of  Congress  has 

I  not  adjourned.  For  the  most  part,  this 
•ummary  includo.s  lesLslation  that  has 
il.'eady  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
iiid  has  been  signed  Into  law  by  the 
.'resident.    In  some  cases,  however.  I  am 

jjsting  major  bills  still  pending  at  one 

I  stage  or  another  in  Congress,  but  which 
lare  almost  certain  to  receive  final  ap- 
Iproval  this  year.  In  order  to  inform  as 
laany  as  possible  what  has  taken  place 

In  Congress  during  the  past  10  months. 

II  plan  to  have  this  summary  reprinted 
I  it  my  own  expense  as  I  did  last  year. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  grueling  ses- 
sion. Legislation  Is  becoming  more  com- 
hlicated  each  year  and  complex  legisla- 
Itlon  must  be  dealt  with  In  a  careful  and 
Idellberatc  manner  As  It  appears  now 
each  session  of  Congress  will  be  longer 
Vr.til  we  reach  the  point  that  Congress 
l-Mn  continuous  session. 

E\-ery  bill  enacted  Into  law  this  year 
Icar.not  be  Included,  but  I  do  want  to  list 
U-id  briefly  describe  the  legislation  that 
p  significant  nationally  and  to  the  peo- 
l?le  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
I  w  Iowa. 

AORICUt-TURE    AND    RL'RAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  F(X)d  for  Peace  Act,  approved  by  a 
aouse-Senate  conference  committee,  es- 
Mblishes  a  2-year  program  for  the  sale 
p- donation  of  available  U.S.  farm  com- 
jsodltles  to  alleviate  hunger  abroad.  In- 
l--.;ded  Is  a  provision  barring  benefits  to 
pitions  .shipping  strategic  materials  to 
I'Jba  or  North  Vietnam. 

Congress  provided  funds  to  continue 
l-f  food  stamp  program,  which  helps 
|t»-lncome  families  obtain  an  adequate 
I-iet  by  utilizing  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
K'*5  '^strtbutlon.  A  total  of  13  Fourth 
I -strict  counties  are  now  a^sproved  for 
I -.e  program . 


EDUCATION 

Congress  amended  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  continuing  for  5 
years  the  grant-in-aid  program  for  im- 
proving public  library  facilities  and  add- 
ing a  program  for  services  to  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  Iowa's  grant-in-aid 
allocation  for  library  services  and  con- 
struction this  fiscal  year  is  about  $1  1 
million. 

Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  approved  by  the  House,  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  program  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  aid  in  construction  of 
buildings  at  colleges  and  universities. 

Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  pending  before 
the  House,  continue  the  Federal  aid-to- 
education  program  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts, add  a  provision  for  aid  to  pupils 
In  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and 
extend  assistance  to  State-supported 
schools  for  neglected  and  dependent 
children  such  as  the  State  Juvenile  Home 
at  Toledo. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act,  pending 
In  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee, authorizes  a  2-year  program  of 
breakfasts  for  pupils  living  in  low-income 
areas  or  who  must  travel  long  distances 
to  class.  Also,  Congress  restored  budget 
cuts  which  would  have  curtailed  the 
regular  school  lunch  program. 

Congress  passed  legislation  providing 
monthly  payments  of  $35,  beginning 
October  1,  for  all  persons  72  or  older  not 
currently  eligible  under  the  social 
security  system. 

Congress  extended  through  May  31 
1966.  the  initial  period  for  those  65  or 
older  to  enroU  in  the  supplemental  medl- 
cal-care-for-the-aged  program.  Enroll- 
ment in  the  Fourth  District  totaled  49  - 
147,  or  95  percent  of  those  eligible  under 
the  program. 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  stolen  dogs  and  cats  for  medi- 
cal research  and  to  provide  for  their  hu- 
mane care,  treatment,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  as  approved  by  the  House 
authorize  continuation  of  the  antipover- 
ty  program.  Increase  sUghtly  the  overall 
funding  authorization,  put  increased 
emphasis  on  the  Headstart  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs,  and  pro- 
vide aid  for  placement  of  older  workers 
in  commimlty  service  jobs. 

Included  Is  a  provision  which  I  pro- 
posed to  close  the  "Information  gap"  In 
the  antlpoverty  program  by  requiring  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
prompt  distribution  of  rules,  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  State  and  local  officials.' 

The  Sales  Participation  Act,  designed 
to  place  Increased  reliance  on  private 
rather  than  public  credit,  authorizes  the 
sale  to  private  Investors  of  pools  of  Gov- 
ernment assets  held  as  security  for  Fed- 
eral loans. 

Congress  Increased  the  FNMA's  bor- 
rowing authority  to  lessen  the  shortage 
of  mortgage  capital  needed  for  home- 
building. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act,  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  rising  highway  death  toll 
authorizes  Federal  safety  standards  for 
new  motor  vehicles  and  for  tires.  The 
first  standards  will  apply  to  1968-model 
vehicles. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act,  in  a  further 
effort  to  cut  traffic  deaths,  authorizes  a 
Federal -State  highway  safety  orogram 
and  encourages  States  to  estabUsh  an 
approved  program  by  December  31,  1968 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  cleared  with  minor  differences  by 
both  Houses,  continue  for  3  years  the 
grant-in-aid  program  for  building  and 
improving  local  airports. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  includes 
a  2-year  authorization  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Iowa's  allocation  for  interstate 
construction  during  the  2  vears  totals 
about  S86.4  million. 

BUSINESS    A.VD    FINANCE 

Congress  increased  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  created  a  special  SBA  disas- 
ter loan  fund  to  ease  the  burden  on  SBA's 
regular  business  loan  fund. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  establishes  a 
new  system  of  graduated  withholding  for 
individual  income  taxes  and  accelerated 
payment  schedules  for  corporate  taxes. 

Congress  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  take  steps  to  end  the  recurrent 
shortage  of  freight  cars,  a  problem  which 
has  troubled  many  Iowa  business  firms. 

The  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
passed  by  both  Houses  in  a  different 
form,  prohibits  unfair  and  deceptive 
packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer 
goods. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Tlic  Bail  Reform  Act  establishes 
procedures  to  insure  that  no  person 
regardless  of  financial  status,  is  need- 
lessly detained  pending  trial  in  a  Federal 
court. 

I.VTERNATIO.NAL    RELATIONS 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authorizes 
a  1-year  program  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  abroad,  places  1  limit  on  the 
number  of  nations  eligi'ole  for  U.S.  aid 
and  also  continues  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  3  years. 

Congress  continued  the  Peace  Coi-ps 
Act  for  1  year  and  included  provisions 
for  a  school-to-school  program,  under 
which  a  U.S.  school  can  help  build  a 
sister  school  in  a  less-developed  nation. 

Congress  approved  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  estab- 
lished to  promote  economic  development 
pmong  peaceful  Asian  nations. 

GOVERNMENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

A  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation,  now  awaiting  conference 
committee  action,  was  established  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  policies  for  highway, 
air.  and  rail  travel.  A  similar  measure 
was  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

Congress  passed  a  freedom-of-lnfor- 
mation  bill  requiring  Federal  agencies  to 
make  records  publicly  available,  except 
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In  cases  Involving  national  security  or 
Individual  privacy 

LA  BOB 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1  40  an  hour,  ef- 
fective February  1.  1967.  and  to  $1  60  an 
hour,  effective  February  1.  1968  The 
new  law  also  extends  coverage  to  an  ad- 
ditional 8  1  million  workers 

Congress  approved  an  across-the- 
board  pay  raise  of  about  2  9  percent  for 
1.8  million  Federal  workers 

CONS««VATlON 

Congress  provided  authority  for  plan- 
ning of  100  watershed  projects  and  con- 
struction of  80  or  more  during  fiscal  year 
1967.  thus  rejecting  Budget  Bureau  ef- 
forts to  sharply  curtail  the  program 
The  Budget  Bureau's  proposed  limita- 
tions, as  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  on 
March  22.  wculd  have  cut  In  half  the 
scope   of   the  SCS   watershed   program. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  awaiting  confer- 
ence committee  action,  continue  the 
grant-in-aid  program  to  help  local  com- 
munities build  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  add  a  new  program  to  plan  and  build 
treatment  plants  on  a  river  basin  basis 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  approved  by  both 
Houses  in  a  slightly  different  form,  au- 
thorizes a  3 -year  program  of  grants  to 
State,  regional,  and  local  agencies  for 
expansion  of  efforts  to  control  air  pol- 
lution 

NATIONAL    OCrZNSC    AND    VrTIRANS 

Congress  passed  a  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
rights  establishing  a  program  of  bene- 
fits, including  educational,  home  loans. 
medical,  and  Federal  job  preference,  for 
veterans  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
since  January  31.  1955 

Congress  approved  a  pay  Increase,  av- 
eraging 3  2  percent,  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces, 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

Favorable  congressional  action  was 
taken  on  the  following  Fourth  District 
public  works  projects 

The  Three  Mile  Creek  watershed  in 
the  Union  County  area  received  final  ap- 
proval by  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees. 

A  $6  million  appropriation  was  made 
to  continue  work  on  the  Rathbuii  Dam, 
which  will  form  an  11.000-acre  reservoir 
covering  portions  of  Appanoose,  Monroe. 
Wayne,  and  Lucas  Counties 

Congress  approved  $9  5  million  In 
fimds  for  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  the  Des  Moines  River,  which  will 
provide  downstream  flood  protection  to 
Eddyville.  Ottumwa.  Eldon.  and  other 
communities 

Appropriations  totaling  $930,000  were 
made  to  finance  highway  relocation  and 
planning  for  the  Ames  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, needed  for  flood  control  in  portions 
of  Jasper.  Marion.  Mahaska,  and  Keokuk 
Counties 

Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for 
engineering  and  design  work  on  the  Mar- 
shalltown  flood  control  project,  author- 
ized last  year  to  protect  areas  along  the 
Iowa  River  and  Linn  Creek 
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A  $70  000  appropriation  was  made  to 
continue  the  Iowa-Cedar  River  flood 
control  survey,  which  includes  a  study  of 
flood  prevention  on  the  Cedar  River  near 
Vinton 

Congress  appropriated  $350,000  for  a 
70-bed  general  medical  and  surgical  unit 
at  the  Knoxville  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital.  The  unit  will  qualify  the 
VA  facility  for  use  as  a  general  hospital. 

rEOCBAL    BUDCET 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  expenditures  to 
the  minimum.  Congress  spent  much  of 
its  time  this  session  carefully  scrutiniz- 
ing the  appropriation  requests  submitted 
by  the  administration. 

Final  action  has  not  been  taken  on  a 
number  of  budget  requests  and  it  Is  there- 
fore impossible  to  sliow  an  accurate  and 
detailed  breakdown  on  each  appropria- 
tion bill, 

The  latest  figures,  however,  show  that 
thus  far  this  session  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $594,249,156  less  than  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  The 
final  reduction  Is  likely  to  be  even 
greater. 


work  performed  by  this  organlzatlor 
particularly  for  elevating  the  standard 
and  increasing  the  opportunities  for  a„ 
business  and  professional  women. 
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Centennial  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Leader 


National  Federation  of  Butinesi  and  Pro- 
feiiional  Women't  Club* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President.  Oc- 
tober 16  to  the  22d  will  mark  the  an- 
nual ot>servance  of  National  Business 
Women  s  Week  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  Inc  This  week  has  been  ob- 
served every  year  since  1928.  and  drama- 
tizes the  role  of  women  in  the  business 
and  professional  life  of  the  Nation 

During  this  week,  the  177.500  mem- 
bers of  the  BPW  salute  the  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  all  business  and 
professional  women  throughout  our 
country 

This  organization  was  founded  In  1919. 
and  is  now  In  operation  in  all  the  50 
States.  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Tiie  growth  of 
this  organization  is  exemplified  by  its 
emblem,  the  Nike — Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace.  which  symbolizes  progress 
Its  noteworthy  objectives  are  four- 
fold: 

First.  To  elevate  the  standards  for 
women  In  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

Second  To  promote  the  Interests  of 
business  and  professional  women. 

Third  To  bring  about  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  business  and  profes- 
sional women  of  the  United  States 

Fourth  To  extend  opportunities  to 
business  and  professional  women 
through  education  along  lines  of  Indus- 
trial, scientific  and  vocational  activities 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  In  commendation  for  the  excellent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROLUND  REDLIN 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVt.S 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr  REDLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  North  Dakota  branch  on  Sep- 
tember 29  celebrated  the  centennial  o.' 
the  birth  of  Mykhallo  Hrushevsky— ti.e 
fatiier  of  Ukrainian  modern  hlstograph.v 
world  renowned  historian,  outstanding 
statesman,  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  In  1917 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukow.sky  of  Steele.  N 
Dak.  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress,  wai 
extremely  active  In  the  centennial  ac- 
tivities and  is  now  attending  sessions  of 
the  national  Ukrainian  Congress  meet- 
ing In  New  York  City 

Dr.  Zukowsky  was  also  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  brief  background  of 
Mykhallo  Hrushevsky. 

Hrushevsky.  who  in  a  relatively  .short 
time.  t>ecame  the  symbol  of  Ukrainia.". 
national  unity,  and  the  spiritual  leader 
of  Ukrainian  national  movement  in  we.st- 
em  and  eastern  Ukraine,  devoted  his 
work  to  awakening  his  people,  and  to  the 
liberation  of  his  nation  from  these  perse- 
cutions and  mistreatments 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  In 
1914   Hrushevsky   was   arrested   by  the 
Russian    Government,    which    deported 
him  to  Siberia,  and  later  confined  him 
to  Moscow      With  the  outburst  of  the 
revolution  In  March  1917,  Hrushevsky  re- 
turned  to   Kiev   where   he   became  the 
head  of  the  Ukrainian  General  Council— 
Ukrainska    Centralna    Rada— the    first 
Ukrainian    National    Parliament.     The 
following  year  Hrushevsky   was  elected 
the  President  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  which  proclaimed  the  complete 
Independence  of   Ukraine      Hrushevsky 
was  honored  as  the  foundin.:;  father  of  a 
modem    Ukrainian    Republic.      At   this 
p>olnt      Hrushevsky      as      a      statcsmar. 
achieved   his   aim:    his   nation   wa.s  lib- 
erated from  foreign  yoke  and  Ukraine  be- 
came an  independent  democratic  state 
In  April  1918  the  German  troops  dis- 
persed  the  Central  Rada.  and  Gen    P 
Shoropad.sky    became    the    head— '  Het- 
man  "— of  the  Ukrainian  State.    After  a 
short  time  Hrushevsky  left  the  country 
and  went  to  Vienna      Ukraine  in  1923 
became  one  of  the  Republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union      In   1924  Hrushevsky  decided  t« 
return  to  Ukraine  In  order  to  contLnue 
his     historical     research        Hrushevsky 
was  arrested  In  1930  and  deported  near 
Moscow      All  his  works  were  prohibited 


1  the  Soviet  Union,  and  destroyed  in 
I  public  and  academic  libraries.  Grad- 
ually Hrushevsky  lost  his  strength  and 
secamc  blind.  He  was  then  sent  by  the 
Soviet  Government  for  "recuperation"  to 
a  home  for  Soviet  scholars  in  Kislovodsk 
:n  the  Caucasus  Mountains  where  he  died 
on  November  26.  1934. 
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Statement  by  Congressman  Rents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
[he  problem  of  Inflation  is  one  of  great 
concern  to  every  American.  Unfor- 
tunately, partisan  politics  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  situation  by  some  Repub- 
licans, who  have  charged  that  "Demo- 
crats are  the  party  of  inflation." 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
g.'-essman  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin, 
.has  compiled  an  excellent  report  which 
completely  refutes  this  charge.  Con- 
I  gressman  Rxuss'  statement  should  be  of 
Literest  to  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  for  this  reason  I  am  having  it 
made  part  of  tlie  Congressional  Record. 

1.  since  1961,  U.S.  prices  l>ave  been  remark- 
ably st.^ble.  During  the  first  iialf  of  this 
decade,  wholesale  prices  remained  virtually 
i:r.changed,  while  consumer  prices  edged  up 
cnly  14  percent  on  the  average.  This  rec- 
ord of  price  stability,  accomplished  during  a 
period  when  our  gross  national  product  was 
increasing  by  $100  billion  a  year,  and  our  un- 
employment rate  was  declining  from  around 
seven  percent  to  below  four  percent: 

A.  Is  far  better  than  that  of  any  other 
'.eadlng  country  During  the  five-year  period 
:360-a5.  U.S.  wholesale  prices  rose  0.4  per- 
cent, and  consumer  prices  rose  1.3  percent, 
-compared  to  Belgium's  17  percent  and  2.4 
percent:  Canada's  1.7  and  1.7  percent; 
Prances  2,5  and  3  7  percent;  Germany's  1.4 
and  3.0  percent;  luiys  2.7  and  5.0  percent; 
Japan's  0  4  and  6  2  percent;  the  Netherlands' 
:3and  4  1  percent;  Switzerland's  1.9  and  3.2 
percent:  and  the  United  Kingdom's  2.8  and 
3  7  percent.' 

B  Is  far  better  than  that  of  the  Republican 
years.  Despite  large-scale  unemployment 
iEd  underuse  of  resources  during  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  wholesale  prices  rose 
:6  percent  per  year  during  1955-60,  com- 
pared with  0  4  percent  per  year  during  the 
Seanedy-Johnson  Administrations  of  1960- 
"  Similarly,  the  Consumer  Price  Inex  rose 
-  percent  a  year  during  1956-60,  and  only 
■  J  percent  a  year  during  the  following  five 
Kwnedy-Johnson    years. 

2.  While  irresponsible  deficit  financing  can 
■iuse  l.iflation,  the  Kennedy- Johnson  na- 
'-onal  debt  bears  a  far  sounder  relationship 
'•^  p-oss  national  product  than  In  Elsenhiow- 
frs  day  in  1955,  the  ratio  of  the  national 
sebt  to  the  gross  national  product  was  76 
percent:  In  1966.  it  is  only  53  percent.  Dur- 
'■^i  thi5  same  period,  state  and  local  debt 
Umtjed  from  about  11  percent  to  14.5  per- 

Source :  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Loula. 

•Jlly.  1966, 
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cent;  personal  debt  rose  from  48  percent  to 
67.5  percent;  and  corporate  debt  rose  from  63 
percent  to  78  percent.  Thus,  while  Federal 
debt  was  declining  sharply  in  proportion  to 
ONP,  8tat«  and  local,  personal,  and  corporate 
debts.  In  total,  climbed  from  about  1  \i  times 
the  national  GNP  to  over  I'.j  times.  Plainly. 
the  deficit  financing  was  In  the  State,  local, 
personal,  and  corporate  sectors,  and  not  in 
the  Federal  government. 

Tcxlay,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  about 
3.5  percent  above  the  figure  for  the  compara- 
ble month  In  1965.  Between  early  1965  and 
early  1966  about  one-half  the  rise  came  from 
an  Increase  In  food  prices,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  was  from  services.  Since  early 
1966,  over  four-flfths  of  the  rise  In  consumer 
prices  has  been  due  to  Increases  in  the  prices 
of  services. 

Parts  of  this  3.5  percent  increase  are  not 
properly  Increases  at  all,  but  Instead  repre- 
sent increases  In  improvements  In  quality 
which  are  Impossible  to  measure. 

Furthermore,  the  price  increases  that  have 
occurred — mostly  In  fcxxl  and  services— are  in 
part  due  to  special  circumstances  rather  than 
to  overall  inflationary  demand.  In  food,  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  accounted  for  short- 
ages in  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  some  bread  grains — which 
naturally  led  to  price  increases.  Other  short- 
ages in  farm  products  appeared  because  there 
was  a  larger-than-normal  exodus  of  farmers 
from  the  farm  toward  newly-created  city 
Jobs. 

Some  price  increases  were  due  to  bunched 
defense  spending.  For  example,  a  sudden 
concentration  of  lumber  purchases  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  last  winter  caused  a 
run-up  of  prices. 

Services  contributed  to  the  consumer-level 
price  increases  because,  since  they  typically 
Involve  a  lot  of  manpower  and  little  ma- 
chinery, productivity  does  not  rise  rapidly. 
The  costs  of  staying  In  a  hospital,  of  hiring 
a  maid,  of  visiting  a  beauty  parlor,  or  buying 
a  newspaper  are  climbing  because  wages  are 
going  up  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  pro- 
ductivity rises  slowly,  if  at  all.  Increased 
demand  for  medical  care,  straining  available 
facUitlee,  has  encouraged  rises  in  this  area. 
And  more  generous  damage  awards  by  the 
courts,  together  with  a  higher  proportion  of 
younger  drivers,  have  sent  auto  Insurance 
costs  soaring. 

4.  This  serious  problem — how  to  maintain 
price  stability  In  a  growing  economy — is  re- 
ceiving a  responsible  response  from  the 
Democratic  Congress  and  Administration. 
Republicans  talk  a  good  anti-inflationary 
game,  but  have  never  done  much  about  it. 
The  strong  anti-Inflationary  programs  of 
FDR  in  World  War  II,  and  Harry  Trtiman 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  were  fought  tooth 
and  nail  by  the  Republicans. 

Tcxlay,  the  Democratic  Administration  and 
Congress  are  acting  responsibly  to  promote 
price  stability  while  protecting  our  pros- 
perity: 

A.  $10  billion  excess  ptu-chasing  power  was 
removed  from  the  economy  early  in  1966 — 
*6  billion  through  Increased  social  security 
payroll  taxes,  $1  billion  through  restored 
excise  taxes,  $1  billion  through  graduated 
withholding  of  Individual  taxes,  $1  billion 
through  accelerated  corporate  tax  payments, 
91  billion  through  an  administrative  ac- 
celeration of  tax  payments. 

B.  On  June  18,  1968  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency  brought  to  the  floor  a  proposal 
for  standby  controls  over  consumer  credit. 
By  requiring  minlmtun  down  payments,  and 
maximum  length  of  maturity  on  installment 
sales  of  consumer  dtirables,  this  cotild  have 
provided  a  means  of  restraining  inflationary 
demand  without  constantly  tightening 
money  and  raising  interest  rates.    While  the 


measure  was  defeated  275-73,  those  who 
voted  for  It  were  all  Dembocrats  with  the 
exception  of  two  Republicans — two  out  of 
140. 

C.  President  Johnson's  September  8  antl- 
Inflationary  package  U  well  on  the  way  to- 
■R-ard  enactment.  Its  principal  recommenda- 
tion—to  suspend  the  seven  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  until  January  1,  1968 — was 
fought  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  "of  Commerce, 
but  has  been  favorably  reportedly  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  '  The 
President  is  also  taking  strong  measures  to 
reduce  lower-priority  federal  expenditures 
on  the  order  of  $3  billion.  Some  of  the 
leading  Republican  "economizers"  were 
strangely  silent  whUe  the  House  passed  a 
public  works  bill  containing  projects  for  their 
areas  on  September  21.  A  Republican-spon- 
sored attempt  to  raise  the  Mass  Transit  Act 
authorization  from  the  $150  million  a  year 
requested  by  the  President  to  $175  million 
a  year  was  turned  back  in  the  House  In 
August. 

D.  The  President  signed  Into  law,  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  the  Democratic-sponsored  bill  to 
obtain  lower  Interest  rates  on  certificates  of 
deposit,  and  thus  reduce  the  squeeze  on  the 
homebullding  Industry.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  the  same  day  responded  by  lowering 
the  interest  rate  celling  on  certificates  of 
deposit. 

E.  The  President's  CouncU  of  EcononUc 
Advisers  has  promised  a  prompt  review  and 
relnvlgoratlon  of  the  wage-price  guldeposts 
with  full  participation  by  both  labor  ancl 
management  in  formulating  them. 

Taken  together,  these  measures  will  reduce 
overheating  in  those  areas  in  the  economy 
where  It  occurs.  By  doing  so,  this  should 
reduce  the  demand  for  money  and  the  con- 
stant upward  pressure  on  'interest  rates 
This  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  the 
homebuilding  Industry,  where  dwelling- 
units-started  are  down  to  an  annual  rate  of 
slightly  over  one  mUlion— a  drop  of  almoet 
forty  percent  since  last  December. 

The  Democratic  Administration  and  Con- 
gress are  conscientiously  trying  to  achieve 
price  stablUty  and  lower  interest  rates  with- 
out bringing  on  heavy  unemplovment.  It 
took  the  Republicans  to  achieve  heavv  un- 
employment and  price  inflation  at  one  and 
the  same  time  when  they  were  last  in  power. 
They  did  It  before  and,  given  a  chance,  they 
can  do  it  again! 


Voting  Record,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  89th 
Congress  nears  adjournment,  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  submit  my  usual  end- 
of -Congress  report  on  my  votes  and  ac- 
tivities to  the  people  of  my  district — and 
submit  my  voting  record  on  the  bills  that 
have  been  passed  by  the  1st  and  2d  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress. 

My  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  composed 
of  443,747  people  in  24  counties  in  mid- 
Missouri  and  presents  a  diversity  of  in- 
terests: namely,  small  business,  farming. 
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educational,  labor,  and  mining.  Includ- 
ing an  area  suburban  to  St.  Louis 
County  Thla  complexity  of  Interests 
and  myriad  of  pursuits  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  agree  with  every  vote 


I  have  cast.  Surely.  I  do  not  expect  that 
all  of  my  constituents  will  agree  with 
my  position  all  the  time,  but  what  is  im- 
portant to  me  Is  that  I  have  voted  In  a 
way  that  I  believe  best  serves  the  district 


ar.d 


I  represent,  the  State  of  Missouri 
the  Nation  as  a  whole 

The  record  covers  the  major  bills  en- 
acted by  the  89th  Congress,  both  sessions 
and  I  have  indicated  my  vote  on  the  toU 
lowing  chart: 
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PubUo  law  or  bUI  So. 


PoMIe  Law  8B-a«. 

Public  Law  W-171. 
PuMic  I^w  W-273. 
Public  Law  80-^1 
Public  Law  W-MO. 


Public  Law8»-6... 

H.R    TUM        

Public  Law  8»-M2. 


PobUc  Law  M- 10.. 
PubUc  t*w  80-339. 


DeacrlptlooofbUl 


PubUc  Law  89-07. 
Public  Law  80-07. 
PublU'  L»w  80-74. 


PubUc  Law  80-100. 


PuMii-  Lhw  Hi*  333 I 

Publk-  La*  ■»- 
(H  R    IMU' 

Public  La*  >H>-M4 

Public  1-aw  MM! 


VaMraas'  ReadjuatnMat  BaoeBu  Act.  lo  provt<la  a  procnun  of  aduealkmal  baoeflu  ai><l  others  tor  the  oold  wm  veterans 

Foreign  .Assistance  Act  ofl  MA— authortitnc  fon^n  aid  prtifrani  

For*t«n  111  tunils  tor  IMA— approprlacUig  iSJlK.OOO.OOO  lor  HW  iirvtram        ..     ....". ' 

Omnibus  tnrm  MM,  eitendinf  for  4  >ears  eilstloc  wheal,  bed-gniui  uerlculturai  pfocrimi"  and  othifi."*"""""ir""  

FH  A  loan  cfiUng - Increaatoji  the  annual  |roa»ofUln«  on  FKA-tasured  loans  to  help  develop  water  supply  uid  waiii' dtaplwl  systems  In 

Inter- American  I  )eveloptnenl  Bank-authorUln*  »7».000.oa'  Incrfaw  in  VS.  contributions  to  the  Banks  Fund  for  Special  Ooenttoas 

Rent-supplement  amenlnient  to  the  Federal  llouslnc  Act  "»~>.— •  •^»i«»~.mu» . 

rrban  Mass  Transportation  Act-authorUlnj  a  pragram  of  K«l*r»J  panti  to  States  and  cities  for  planning,  englnoertnt  and  deslenlnB 

uriMn  maas  transportation  projects  •■.      »     -c...^. —u  vj«:oigiui»s 

Rlemant«ry-»econ.iw>  ,»lucalloM  t>^n.  nt.«.  *>J<|;('f1«l"ie  funds  tor  mneral  use  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Uiclodlng  grants  to  low- 
Ineome  school  dlstrii-ts.  teit  und  library  books,  educatioii  rfi.i.n  etc  »-w»  »i™.io  »..  luw 

Higher  Educallon  .\ct  —aut  homing  funds  tor  Kednral  * 
students  knd  aid  to  small  colleges  and  coiunmnily  ser . 

MedlCMre-^establlshlnji  a  social  leriirlty  medical  care  nrtwrum  ;i>r  thr  agrd 

So  lal  seiurit  y  mcrertse— pri.»ldln«  i  7  |ierient  auOM  tIl»-board  incrrase  in  ol<l  mte  jtirrlvor  j  disability  Insurance  retroactive  lo  Jan  1   lOdS 

I>n«  a.ntf.,l.s    «.iimji.liii«  Federal  runtrolsover  depnaaant  snd  sUinulant  drugs  ibarbituratM  or  "goof  bolls"  and  "uvn  nllls")  to  reduce 
Illegal  amridutlon  uid  usr  ►-^t-fM    >iu.<ruu<r 

Health  program  etteiisioiw    to  extend  .uid  strengthen  programs  of  granU  tor  Immunisation  of  children  against  polio,  diphtheria  tetanus 
whooping  cough,  mfaslea.  and  other  Inirvtlous  diseases                                                                                          "^         ^  .ui  . .,  i<-."..iu., 
VocaUoiial  rehabllltatlon-to  etpand  eilstln*  v.x-atlonal  reh»r.nit.itlon  programs  to  train  from  IW.OOO  to  200.000  trainees  annaallv 
Economic  Opportimlty  Amendments  of  igee— to  eiland  and  authorize  the  poverty  programs  ™.  oimu-jiy 


ii)r  college  studanls.  fcderully  guaranteed  low-lnterwt  loans  to  ooUcce 


PubUc  Law  80-238 
Public  Law  80-110. 


HR    14T65  . 

Constitutional     amend- 
mact. 

PubUc  Uw  80-141 

Public  Law  80-107 

Public  Law  i«M04 

Public  Law  W-JI4 


Public  Ijiw  'W-132.. 
Public  Law  »-t4... 
PubUc  I>aw  *»-Sl  . 
Public  Law  80-flOl 
PubUc  Uw  80-387. 

H.R.  14SCT    

PubUc  Law  80-1S2.. 


Put>lic  I^w  80-2l« 
PubUc  Law  80-^83. 
HJ{    177«  ._ 


Auto  sab-iy— establish Inf  Federal  safety  performance  stantlards  tor  motor  vehicles  and  tires 

I)isa»ter  l«gl8l«tlon    to  provide  more  comprehensive  and  raold  dl»a.ner  reUef  Ui  the  caae  of  naturtl'diMSters'and  Mii'suDDort  nVvm 

to  farmers  who  were  unable  to  plant  crops  because  of  floods.  ki~".  h-j "";"«» 

Immigration-revising  the  Immigration  laws  to  ellmmate  the  national  origins  quow  system  which  has  been  In  effect  since  192.^  and  to 

eitablUli  general  prattles  for  admitting  Unralgranu. 
Vntlng  right»-to  enloece  IJth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Crlght-to-vot«)  and  to  suspend  the  use  of  llterwiy  tests  or  slmUar  auall- 

rtcatlons  voting  devloaa.  h"»" 

rivU  Kigh ts  Act  of  1980— Indudiiit  open  occupancy  provlatons  on  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing  and  Federal  controls  over  mrv  selection 

''ri'';',t^;Lre^7ss2?S!ffin5^risir'"^^ 

Assamination  o*  the  President— making  It  a  Feileral  crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  the  Preaklantof  the  United  States. 

Crime  -Law  Enforcement  .V.wlstance  Act  with  training  progranu  for  local  law  enforcement  personnel  " 

Feilerai  etnplnyee  pay  raise— prov klUjg  salary  looreases  for  Pedoral  workers  "'" 

liwuranc*  f.jr  «ervk»n»o— making  avaUable  group  Utc  insurance  .'..r  aU  nervloeinan  and  authorizing  death  gratuity  payments  tosurvivors' 

Of  9cr\  icvtut^n 
MUltary  pay-provklmg  1st  pay  Uicrsaae  forenllste.1  men  since  ISKU.  including  reenllstment  bonuses  for  critical  skUls  extra  "hostile  Are" 

pay  for  men  la  combat  tones.  "vw.uo  u.o 

Excise  tax  cut -a  gra-luated  ellmmatloo  of  all  excise  taxes  except  user  and  regulatory  levies,  cigarettes  and  lluuor  taxes  and  the  l-oercent 

raanu/acturer  tax  on  sutomoolMs.  *^ 

Silver  coinage— to  revise  the  Nation's  coinage  by  eUminaUng  all  silver  from  dimes  and  quarters  and  reducing  silver  content  of  half  dollars 

to  40  percent 
M  inlmum  wag.— to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  from  $1  28  per  hour  to  tl  flO  by  Jan    I.  18«8.  and  extending  minimum  wage  coverage  to 

workers  not  previously  covered.  ~s«  u./t«io,o  »« 

Uniform  Time  Act-to  eaUbUah  uniform  dates  for  oommepdng  and  ending  dayUght  saving  time  and  to  allow  each  State  to  enact  SUte 

law  to  exempt  Itself  )n  a  statewide  basis  from  the  provislona  of  the  act. 
Pood  f.^  Freedom  Ar      a  hn.ad  eipanstoo  of  old  I'^ljllc  Law  480  of  shipping  our  food  surpluses  to  more  than  100  foreign  nations  to  be 

paid  for  in  local  currncy  not  redeemable  in  U.S.  dollar*— anew  prngr&ni  of  Ibrelgn  aid  »"=«»/« 

Draft  carl  burning-  amending  Unlv«r»l  MUhary  Training  and  Service  Act  to  male  tt  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutUate  a  draft 

car  1 
Highway  heautlfleatlon— providing  for  Federal  amtrul  of  advertising  and  lunkyar>ls  along  the  hishwav  rleht-otwav 

Foreign  VsBlstanoe  A -t  of  l«M—authorUlng  foreign  aid  rapgram j' i*uv-ut-w»y 

Foreign  aid  »pproprti  t  Ions  for  1987  program.  ttjOnjOttjfOO     ....... ....„ I'lUI " 
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Tbe  Answer  to  Infladon:  Cat  Federal 
Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OniNGJ-R 

or  Nrw  Tout 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion is  clearly  the  most  serlou.s  dome.stic 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today  Eve.'-y 
family  in  Axnerlca  feels  its  pinch,  but  the 
lower  and  middle  income  families  and 
retirees  living  on  fixed  incomes  feel  it 
most  painfully  now  Inflation  must — 
and  can — be  stopped. 

Recently,  we  have  approved  certain  ac- 
tions to  "cool  down"  our  overheated 
economy  and  provide  additional  revenue. 
These  were  wise  and  necessary  actions. 
but  they  were  late  TTie  best  way  Ui 
meet  the  cost  of  our  commitments  In 
Vietnam  and  carry  on  needed  domestic 
programs  without  a  repreaalve  across- 
the-board  ta.x  Increase  is  to  cut  non- 
essential Federal  spending 


VCTTTD    AOAINST    $34    mxiON 

In  the  past  10  months  I  have  repeat- 
edly acted  on  the  need  for  spending  cuts. 
I  have  made  specific  proposals  to  the 
President  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  I  have  voted  agaln.st  more 
than  $13  billion  in  nonessential  Federal 
spending  this  session,  making  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  more  than  $24  billion  for  this 
Congress. 

Here  is  what  I  have  voted  against; 
$7  4  billion  for  "pork  barrel"  public 
works  appropriations:  $11  billion  for 
wasteful  farm  price  supp<irts  and  sub- 
sidies. $800  million  for  unnecessary  con- 
gressional committee  expenses;  $530  mil- 
lion "fat"  in  the  budgets  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  $362  million  fat"  in  the 
Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  budgets:  $66.- 
100.000  fat"  in  the  Interior  Department 
budget.  $121  million  fat"  In  the  Com- 
merce. State,  and  Justice  Department 
budgets:  $55,200,000  to  provide  extrava- 
gant living  quarters  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel.  $15  million  for  a  federally 
financed  promotion"  for  cotton  goods; 
$3,500  million  in  sugar  subsidies.  $15  mil- 
lion In  tobacco  subsidies;  and  $750,000  to 
build  a  new  house  for  the  Vice  President. 


In  2  years,  counting  only  the.se  major 
measures.  I  have  voted  against  $24  8  bil- 
lion in  what  I  con.sidered  to  be  nonessen- 
tial spending. 

VOTED  ACAIN.ST  "ICING" 

Inflation  is  made  up  of  little,  unneces- 
sary expenditures  as  well  as  larpe  ones 
I  led  a  floor  fight  against  a  $42  billion 
TV  A  real  estate  speculation  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  dam  on  the  Tellico  Rive: 
in  Tennes.see.  and  against  another  meas- 
ure authorizing  $35,000  to  hire  elevator 
operators  to  run  the  automatic  elevators 
in  the  Rayburn  Hou.«e  Office  Building 

I  have  al.so  publicly  opposed  costly  ad- 
ministration decisions,  such  as.  for  in- 
stance, the  top  priority  placed  on  $5  bil- 
lion Federal  assistance  for  research  ar.d 
development  of  a  new  supersonic  pas.sen- 
ger  plane  This  program  has  no  military 
significance  While  it  would  be  nice  tc 
be  the  first  with  the  biggest  and  fastest 
passenger  jet.  this  is  the  kind  of  project 
that  can  and  should  be  delayed  in  tins 
time  of  inflationarj'  crisis 

Our  economy  is  essentially  healthy  and 
strong  Once  we  have  corrected  the  im- 
balance caiLsed  by  excessive  Federal 
spending,  the  natural  forces  of  our  free 


economy  and  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  work,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  to 
bring  continued  proeperlty  and  a  sound 
and  steady  growth. 

T.»X  LNCREASES.  CONTROLS  AND  MONETAKT  POUCT 

I  have  declared  on  the  record  my  op- 
position to  a  general  tax  increase  at  this 
time.  People  are  already  hurting  too 
much  from  price  increases  and  soaring 
State  and  local  taxes.  To  add  a  new 
general  tax  burden  at  this  time  woiild 
I  cause  undue  hard.ships.  particularly  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  tax  loopholes 
that  give  a  special  and  unwarranted  ad- 
vantage to  a  select  few.  These  should 
be  closed,  not  only  to  assure  that  every- 
body bears  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den, but  also  to  recapture  billions  of 
dollars  of  potential  revenue  that  now 
escape  the  Federal  Treasury.  On  July  9, 
I  wrote  to  the  President  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
outlinint;  a  program  of  reform  which 
•Aould  close  inequitable  loopholes  and 
I  save  more  than  $3  billion. 

I  have  also  opposed  such  unnecessary 
mterference  with  our  free  market  as 
price,  wage,  and  credit  controls.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  except  In  a  national 
emergency.  The  problem  that  our  econ- 
I  omy  is  encountering  comes,  not  from 
any  Inherent  imbalance  in  the  system, 
but  from  artificial  imbalance  caused  by 
wo  much  Federal  Interference  and  too 
I  much  Federal  spending. 

The  other  device  that  can  be  used  to 
check  Inflation  Is  monetary  policy.  It  is 
a  useful  tool,  but  it  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  Unfortunately,  the  only  action 
•the  Federal  Government  has  taken  to 
counter  Inflation  is  to  force  up  Interest 
rates  This  has  placed  an  unfair  burden 
en  all  businesses  that  depend  on  borrow- 
ng— and  particularly  on  the  small  bor- 
rower, the  small  business  and  the  home- 
building  Industry,  which  depends  on 
mortgages  for  its  sustenance.  I  have 
backed  Federal  legislation  to  relieve  the 
uzht  mortgage  market  and  reduce  soar- 
ing interest  rates.  But  the  real  way  to 
relieve  the  pressures  on  interest  rates  Is 
b.v  exercising  fiscal  responsibility— again, 
■■he  answer  Is  to  reduce  unnecessary  ex- 
I  Ptnditures. 

I  believe  that  we  can  halt  inflation.  I 
believe  we  can  do  so  even  In  the  face  of 
I -Ising  costs  In  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  can 
io  It  without  curtailing  needed  domestic 
program.';  I  believe  we  can  do  It  without 
a  general  increase  In  taxes.  The  pro- 
?ram  is  simple:  cut  the  "fat"  out  of  the 
Federal  budget— now. 


I 


Danghlert  of  the  American  Revolation 
Ettay  Contest  Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   rLOUDA 

^'  raE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MVdncsdai/.  October  5,  1966 

|c^',      ROGERS      of      Florida.      Mr. 
speaker,  the  Frances  Broward  Chapter, 


Florida  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  have  In  recent  years  spon- 
sored a  Constitution  Week  essay  contest 
among  the  schools  of  Broward  Coimty. 
The  DAR  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
most  worthwhile  project  and  all  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  contest  this  year 
deserve  our  praise  for  their  interest  in 
our  American  heritage. 

The  winners  this  year  were : 

Senior  high:  First  place  county  win- 
ner— Darcy  Shean,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
High  School.  Second  place— Kathleen 
Smith,  Ft.  Lauderdale  High  School. 

Junior  high:  First  place — Elaine  D 
McWhite,  DlUard  Junior  High. 

Elementary:  First  plsice — Barry  Town- 
sel,  Sanders  Park  Elementary  School. 
Second  place — Mike  Rich,  Bay  view  Ele- 
mentary School. 

South  Broward  Coimty  winners :  P^rst 
place — Senior  high :  Doreen  Poirier.  Ma- 
donna Academy.  First  place — Junior 
high:  Michael  Mlclak,  Lake  Forest. 

I  will  request  permission  to  place  the 
winning  essays  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  the  days  ahead  but  want  to  at 
this  time  congratulate  all  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  program  this  year. 


Mrs.  Edith  O'Keefe  Sasong,  Publisher  of 
die  GreencYille,  Tenn.,  Snn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  schedule  here  In  the  Congress.  I 
was  unable  to  return  to  my  district  this 
past  weekend,  and  I  missed  attending  an 
open  house  for  Mrs.  Edith  O'Keefe  Su- 
song,  the  publisher  of  the  Greeneville, 
Tenn.,  Sun.  The  open  house,  held  Sat- 
urday. October  1,  honored  Mrs.  Susong 
on  her  remarkable  career  of  50  years  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Mrs.  Susong's  half  century  of  ac- 
complishments Is  an  archive  of  service 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  I  wish 
very  much  that  I  could  have  been  there 
in  person  to  congratiilate  her  and  to 
thank  her  for  all  that  she  has  done  for 
us  all,  but  since  I  could  not,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  several  of  the 
letters,  including  my  own,  that  Mrs.  Su- 
song received  on  her  anniversary.  I 
would  also  like  to  insert  Mrs.  Susong's 
reminiscences  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Knoxville,  Term.,  Journal. 

I  again  extend  my  sincerest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Susong, 
and  as  she  looks  to  the  future,  it  is  my 
hope  that  she  will  And  continued  suc- 
cess. 
The  material  follows: 

CONGUEBS  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES, 

HoTTSK  or  Refreskntattves. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  28,  1966. 
Deab  Mss.  SxTBOifo:  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
a  hOBt  of  your  many  frlsnds  In  extending  my 
he&rtleBt  congratulatlonB  on  tbe  occasion  of 
your  Fiftieth  Annlveraary  in  the  newspaper 
bustness. 


Greeneville,  Greene  Ctounty.  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  entire  Country  have  In- 
deed been  fortunate  in  having  the  benefit 
of  your  fifty  years  of  wise  counsel  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  public  service.  You  have 
given  of  your  time  and  energy  to  the  cause 
of  progress  and  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. Your  record  of  service  is  one  that  few 
achieve  and  one  that  deserves  a  sincere  word 
of  gratitude  in  behalf  of  those  you  have 
helped  so  generously  throughout  these  years. 

You  have  not  only  seen  Greeneville, 
Greene  County,  and  the  First  mstrlct  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  you  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  growth.  To  know  that  one's 
dreams  have  come  to  pass  is  very  comforting 
and  satisfying. 

Your  planning  for  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
niversary of  your  newspaper  in  1979  is  indica- 
tive of  your  realization  that  many  things  are 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  This  clearly  dem- 
onstrates your  faith,  your  confidence,  and 
your  vision. 

During  your  tenure  as  Director  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  your 
ideas  and  suggestions  were  gratefully  re- 
ceived and  widely  acclaimed.  As  a  result 
of  your  work  in  these  Associations,  the  whole 
newspaper  industry  has  benefited. 

Another  well-deserved  honor  In  recogni- 
tion of  your  many  contributions  was  your 
being  named  the  most  outstanding  news- 
paper woman  throughout  the  Country  by 
the  Women's  Press  Club  in  Washington  in 
1950. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  taking  time 
out  during  these  busy  years  to  devote  your- 
self to  civic  and  community  projects.  Your 
having  served  as  President  of  the  Tennessee 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  as  a 
Tnistee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women 
are  other  examples  of  yotir  untiring  devotion. 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  yoiu-  record  and 
accomplishments.  Your  honors  have  been 
many,  and  you  have  deserved  every  one  of  ' 
them.  I  am  sure  that  the  future  hoids  many 
more  wonderful  things  In  store  for  you. 

I  hope  to  see  you  Saturday  during  the 
Open  House  in  your  honor.  Again,  I  extend 
my  sincerest  congratulations  on  this  grand 
occasion. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Qim,i.EN. 

The  Associated  Press. 
New  York,  September  22, 1966. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong. 
Publisher,  the  Greeneville  Sun. 
Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mrs.  StJsoNc:  All  of  your  many 
friends  in  The  Associated  Press  Join  in  con- 
gratulating you  as  you  approach  your  50th 
year  In  the  newspaper  business.  It  is  a  mile- 
stone that  shoiUd  bring  you  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  greatest  tribute  a  newspaper  can  at- 
tain is  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
readers.  The  Greenville  Sun  has  served  its 
community  well  and  has  won  respect  and 
confidence.  This  should  be  a  great  source  of 
pride  to  you  and  should  make  your  50  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  Journalism  pro- 
fession seem  very  worthwhile. 

We  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
aasoclatlon  with  you  and  your  colleagues. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Gallagher. 

Tennessee,  Executive  Chamber, 

Nashville,  September  16,  1966. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong, 

Publisher,  the  Greeneville  Daily  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Susong:  Our  mutual  friend, 
John  M.  Jones,  has  told  me  that  on  October 
1,  you  will  complete  fifty  years  in  the  news- 
paper business,  and  that  appropriate  cere- 
monies honoring  the  event  will  be  held. 
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I  wlsb  I  could  b«  tbar*  to  take  i>*rt,  but 

Blnc«  I  cannot.  I  waut  to  convey  by  axetma 
of  this  letter  what  those  years  have  meant 
not  anly  to  your  city  and  county,  but  to 
the  whole  state  and  the  profession  of  Jour- 
nalism  which   you   have   so  ably   served 

The  remarkable  thing  i*  that  tvxlay  a'ter 
all  these  years  of  dedicated  service,  you  are 
still  looking  forward,  not  backward  In  my 
mothers  old  s<.rapb<x>k.  there  Is  x  quotation 
from  Ralph  Barton  Perry:  Age  should  not 
hare  ita  face  lifted,  but  rather  t««ch  the 
world  to  admire  the  marlcs  of  service  " 

If  you  have  acquired  any  marlcs  of  service 
you  have  come  by  them  honestly  for  there 
has  been  hardly  a  civic  or  charitable  under- 
taking in  your  community  that  you  have  not 
served — hardly  a  cause  that  was  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  which  you  did  not  willingly 
enlist  and  faithfully  fight 

The  acclaim  of  the  nation's  newspapers  of 
leaders  of  the  field  of  politics,  finance  and 
the  arts  which  have  come  to  you  In  this 
busy  half-century  can  hardly  match  the 
simple  affection  ^f  those  of  us  who  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  you  here  at  home 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  a  remarkable 
career  made  rich  and  full  by  the  Uvea  you 
have  touched 

And  may  I  wish  for  you  many  more  fruitful 
years  at  the  publisher's  desk 
Sincerely. 

PIUNK  O  Clement 

Nashville,  Ttnn  . 

October  1,  1968. 
Mrs  E  O  3U30NG. 

Pubh3h.er,  th.e  GTeenmlle  Daily  Sun, 
Oreenv'.lle .  Tenn 

Dkab  Mas  Srso.NC  A  golden  anrUversary 
for  any  reason  Is  noteworthy  but  I  believe 
the  anniversary  of  your  50  years  In  the  news- 
paper profeeelon  is  one  that  Is  unparalleled  — 
not  for  the  span  of  time  alone,  but  for  the 
accompUahments  and  contributions  you  have 
made 

Serving  as  the  perpetual  "first  lady"  of 
Journalism  in  Tenneaae*  for  lhe«e  many 
years  has.  again.  t}«en  ajx  honor  based  more 
on  service  than  un  longevity  As  a  lay  ob- 
server of  the  Journalism  profession,  I  can 
readily  reciDgnlze  these  manv  i  r.trl  lutlona. 
and.  as  one  who  Is  Interested  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  State  of  Tenneasee,  I  have 
watched  our  state  benefit  from  the  national 
recognition  your  efforts  have  brought  us 

The  groupe  and  Individuals  who  have 
benefited  froen  your  untiring  efforts  are 
manifold.  I'm  sure  more  numerous  than  you 
could  Imagine 

I  Join  the  thousands  who  offer  ctngratu- 
l&tloas  on  this  most  pleasant  occaslo  i  Even 
more  than  congratulations,  let  me  say  thank 
you  for  Investing  this  half-century  In  Tennee- 
sees  development  and   enrichment 

I'm  also  happy  that  the  ceremony  mark- 
ing a  career  of  50  years  Isn't  marking  "30"  to 
that  career  at  the  same  time  I  look  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  beneficial  contribu- 
tions from  the  Plrst  Lady  of  Tennessee 
Journalism 

Sincerely, 

Buroao  EixoroTON. 

CoNoaArx-LATtONS,  Mas  SxrsoNO 
Today  the  staff  of  The  Oreenevllle  Sun, 
our  neighbor  paper.  Is  staging  an  open  house 
at  Its  plant  In  honor  of  Mrs  Edith  O'Keefe 
Susong's  entry  Into  the  newspaper  bualnees 
50  years  Ago 

The  KnoxvUle  Journal  extends  to  Mrs 
Su-iong  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  public  service  for  her 
newspaper  of  which  her  son-tn-law.  John  M. 
Jones,  la  now  publisher 

Since  erery  newspaper  subscriber  naturally 
feels  that  the  publication  for  which  he  pays 
each  week  sh  >uld  reflect  both  his  view»  and 
Individual  taste*,  we  know  fr-im  experience 
that  the  task  of  no  newspaper  is  easy     Every 


reader.  In  effect,  feels  that  he  Is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  is  entitled  to 
have  both  his  general  and  special  Interests 
reported  and  even  espoused  as  newspaper 
policy 

This  reader  attitude  may.  by  some  thought- 
.eas  newspaper  publishers,  be  considered  a 
cross  which  they  must  necessarily  bear  Ac- 
tually It  U  this  feeling  of  Joint  ownership, 
or  participation,  through  payment  for  every 
subscription  that  becomes  a  newspaper's 
greatest  source  of  strength  Any  newspaper 
which  succeeded  in  pleasing  all  of  Its  readers 
all  of  the  time  could  be  certain  of  an  early 
and  untimely  demise 

Thus  the  50  years  In  which  Mrs.  Susong 
ha«  Mvored  the  Joys  and  the  dlacomforta  of 
newspaper  publishing  and  has  seen  her  news- 
paper survive  and  grow  attest  to  her  success 
In  pleasing  enough  of  the  people  enough  of 
the  time  to  gather  t>otb  sljse  and  vigor  over 
the  years  Thla  is  a  fine  achievement  to  con- 
template in  retrospect  and  It  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  The  Oreenevllle  Sun 

We  congratulate  our  neighbor! 

Thank  Yod.  Greene  County 
(By  Edith  OKeefe  Susong) 

Thank  you,  friends  and  neighbors,  for  fifty 
full  and  fruitful  years,  years  filled  with  Joy 
and  also  sadness,  years  of  hard  unrelenting 
liib<;ir  and  tireless  effort,  years  that  have  been 
moBt  rewarding 

I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs,  but  always  I 
have  had  the  happy  feeling  that  all  of  you 
were  right  there  along  with  me.  and  that 
we  were  working  together  as  one  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  and  upbuilding  of  our 
beloved  county  From  those  first  lean  years 
when  I  could  hardly  pay  my  $50  a  year  rent 
you  constantly  renewed  my  courage  and  de- 
termination by  your  loyal  support 

I  wonder  If  you  realize  what  it  has  meant 
ro  me  to  hear  you  say  "Id  rather  mLss  a  meal 
any  day  than  a  copy  of  the  paper  ''  That 
kind  of  statement  has  been  made  to  me  liter- 
ally thousands  of  times  and  each  time  It  has 
warmed  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart 

And  now  as  I  approach  the  sunset  of  life,  I 
look  back  over  five  decades  and  gratefully 
recall  the  many  manifestations  of  kindness 
and  friendship  you  have  given  me  always. 

The  words  of  a  dear  old  silver  haired  friend 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  will  ever  be 
engraved  In  my  memory.  They  were  Golden 
Words  to  me 

He  came  into  my  office  one  dark  day  when 
a  new  battle  was  looming  on  the  horizon.  I 
was  very  deeptondent  and  almost  hopeless 
and  he  must  have  seen  It  In  my  face  as  he 
gave  me  a  broad  amlle  and  said  "I  Just  came 
In  to  tell  you  that  all  of  us  have  talked  It 
over  and  have  decided  to  stick  by  MLsa 
Edith."  And  that  Is  Just  what  they  did  and 
not  only  his  community,  but  many  others 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
county  This  morale  builder  enabled  me  to 
win  not  only  that  battle,  but  others  that 
were  to  come.  It  smoothed  many  a  rough 
and  stony  path  for  me  Small  wonder  that 
I  think  Oreene  County  Is  the  Garden  Spot  of 
the  World  Inhabited  by  the  world's  finest  and 
am  more  thankful  with  each  passing  day  that 
the  roots  of  my  destiny  have  been  so  firmly 
planted  here. 

The  people  of  Oreene  County  are  my  peo- 
ple. Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  face  the  Past, 
the  Present  and  the  P^lture  In  a  world  of 
Pear.  Confusion  and  Challenge  Thank  you. 
my  good  comrades,  for  my  Golden  Yesterdays 
and  the  shining  faith  I  hold  for  Tomorrow. 

Ktro      THE      RosEa       Have      Bloomed      and 

BLOOMBt>       RcMI-NLSttNCES  i  ~W  50   YEARS   AS   A 

Newspaper  PrsiisHrK 

Bv   E.i:'..i   O'Keefe   Susong) 

.Anyone  caught  In  the  heavy  "Coming 
Home"  traffic  In  Oreenevllle  any  afternoon  In 
1966  would  find  It  bard  to  picture  the  quiet 


even  pace  of   the  Oreenevllle  of  fifty  yean 

ago  The  difference  Is  as  startling  as  tbsi 
between  the  old  two  page  press  on  which  a;^ 
newspaper  was  printed  In  1916  and  the  h.-ir-fi. 
some  thirty  two  page  offset  press  wuh  f,- 
pages  In  full  color  which  we  are  installing  i; 
the  Sun  plant  In  the  near  future. 

The  radical  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  period  of  time,  the  buildings  tliat 
have  been  torn  down,  the  new  ones  erectw. 
the  real  estate  transfers  that  amount  tc 
more  in  a  week  than  were  then  made  In  j 
year  are  astoundlnjj.  The  whole  change  ■.: 
tempo  Is  unbelievable. 

Fifty  years  ago  Oreenevllle  w<is  a  pleaaaEt 
small  town  of  3775  with  many  picturesque 
old  homes  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  th« 
village  was  first  carved  out  of  the  wilderness 

There  were  still  horse  drawn  vehicles  to  Ik 
seen  amid  trafTlc  slowly  moving  throui;h  tse 
town  The  business  section  consisted  of  s 
comparatively  small  number  of  stores  oc 
Main  and  Depot  Streets. 

The  wide  spreading  Banner  Tobacco  Ware- 
house still  occupied  a  strategic  spot  on  Depc; 
Street  and  the  Adams  Warehouse  was  in  tie 
next  block  There  were  tw^o  banks,  the  Ft.-s; 
National  and  the  Greene  County,  three 
schools,  two  white  and  one  colored.  Ttie 
Oreenevllle  Hospital  had  opened  Its  doors  In 
1913  and  was  the  only  hospital  serving  the 
town  and  county 

The  economy  of  the  county  depended  en- 
tirely on  tobacco.  Everybody  waited  witi 
bated  breath  for  the  opening  of  the  market 
If  prices  were  high  they  paid  their  bills  and 
made  new  purchases  If  prices  were  lo» 
(some  times  they  were  as  low  as  3  cents  per 
pound)  everybody  was  hard  up  and  deba 
piled  up  again. 

TTiere  was  no  Pet  Milk  Company,  no  Kraf; 
Cheese  Company  to  add  to  the  tobacco  ir- 
come  Farmers  sold  wheat  and  corn  and  hay 
and  chickens  and  turkeys  and  eggs.  Then 
were  no  chain  stores,  no  shopping  centers  .'.: 
residential  additions,  no  flourishing  pla-n-i 
with  big  payrolls 

The  Austin  Company  was  operating  aEi 
the  Brown  Manufacturing  Company  nude 
plUa  and  calendars.  The  Lamons  Wagot 
Company  was  still  making  fine  form  wagosj 
and  the  Hood  Chair  Company  had  been  es- 
tablished but  there  was  very  little  Incoce 
from  Industry 

People  were  careful  and  thrifty  and  got 
along  surprisingly  well  without  any  kind  of 
government  aid.  Few  of  them  had  luxuries, 
but  the  rank  and  flie  lived  comfortably  aEd 
well. 

In  June  D  P  Mason  who  served  as  mayor 
for  so  many  years  had  been  elected,  fiif 
aldermen  then  on  the  board  were  C  W  KWtz. 
L.  H  Trim.  N  T.  Howard  and  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son All  these  men  were  outstanding  ciU- 
zens  (jf  the  town  with  Its  welfare  at  heart 

This,  then,  was  the  environment  In  whlci 
I  launched  my  newspaper  career  fifty  yeajs 
ago  today.  It  was.  of  course,  a  most  Impor- 
tant milestone  In  my  life 

October  I,  1916  dawned  bright  and  clear  s 
typical  October  day,  with  the  leaves  Just  be- 
ginning to  turn  everywhere,  the  air  crisp  and 
cool  with  Just  enough  zip  to  make  walilfl? 
delightful 

I  tripped  down  the  two  blocks  to  the  loca- 
tion of  my  "plant"  with  wings  on  my  itP. 
I  had  a  mortgage  for  $4.(500  In  my  hand,  but 
I  also  had  a  means  of  livelihood  for  my  tw 
children  and  I  wits  ready  to  go  to  workwltbs 
wUI. 

Nothing  could  prove  more  definitely  tie 
truth  of  that  old  saying.  "Where  ignorance i» 
bliss,  'tis  folly  ti)  be  wise  "  than  the  zest  &aC 
enthusiasm  I  felt  on  that  sunny  morning  so 
long  ago      I  simply  did  not  know' 

Had  I  realized  how  utterly  Impossible  w»« 
the  task  I  was  undertaking.  I'd  have  turafi 
at  the  door  and  fled,  and  some  one  eise  woii 
be  giving  Greene  County  a  newspaper  today 
But  since  I  had  no  slightest  comprehenscu 
of  what  I  was  trying  to  do  I  breezed  gaily  1- 


grseted  the  two  employees,  and  prepared  to 

take  over. 

The  equipment  of  the  weekly  Democrat 
was  located  on  the  ground  floor  In  the  upper 
,-o.'ner  of  the  Wheatly  Building  on  the  comer 
of  Main  and  Summer  Streets. 

It  w.is  utterly  and  absolutely  ante  dlluvlan, 
a  few  cases  of  worn  type,  two  ancient  Job 
presses,  and  a  two  page  Country  Campbell 
press.  Power  was  furnished  by  a  most  el- 
derly gasoline  engine. 

Any  person  in  his  right  mind  would  have 
b^n  tix)  depressed  to  start  even,  but  I  had 
never  been  In  a  newspaper  office  so  I  had  no 
means  of  comparison.  It  meant  nothing  to 
me  that  both  the  prosperous  opposing  papers 
were  in  well  lighted  buildings  on  Depot  Street 
with  efficient  type  setting  machines,  and 
modern  fast  presses,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
Saving  twice  as  much  circulation  as  I  had. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
surprising  that  one  of  my  competitors  came 
out  that  first  week  with  tlie  statement.  "The 
Oreenevllle  Democrat  Is  now  being  managed 
by  a  woman.  It  will  not  be  alive  when  the 
.-OSes  bloom  again."  i  think  most  of  the 
people  in  the  county  concurred  In  that  belief 
though  they  were  too  polite  to  tell  me  so. 

Remember  this  was  before  World  War  I. 
i:  was  then  that  the  remarkable  discovery 
was  made  that  women  were  fully  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  the  fighting  men.  and  do- 
Uig  It  well.  But  in  1916  women  were  con- 
sidered too  dumb  for  any  kind  of  admlnls- 
•j^uve  work.  It  was  all  right  for  them  to 
'.each  school  or  give  music  lessons  or  look 
after  children  or  sew  for  a  living,  but  for 
any  woman  to  have  the  arrogance  to  under- 
take to  run  a  newspaper  was  simply  beyond 
belief. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  a  penalty  at- 
tached to  this  Idea.  A  man  would  come  In 
:o  renew  his  subscription  which  w.as  only  a 
dollar  a  year.  He  would  give  me  an  icy  stare 
and  begin  looking  around  and  then  say,  "Hey 
Sister,  Where's  your  Pap."  and  when  Pap  did 
not  show  up  to  take  the  money  he  would  not 
entrust  It  to  any  female.  I  was  subjected 
many  times  to  the  painful  experience  of  see- 
ing that  precious  dollar  I  needed  so  badly 
walk  out  of  my  office. 

To  say  I  worked  hard  Is  the  under  state- 
ment of  the  year.  I  wrote  all  the  news,  wrote 
and  sold  the  advertising,  kept  the  books,  did 
the  collecting  When  my  employees  were 
busy  with  the  Job  presses  I  would  run  two 
pages  of  the  paper  through  mv  lumbering 
Country  Campbell,  take  It  out  and  run  It 
through  again,  fold  them  all  by  hand,  address 
them  by  hand,  roll  them  up  and  take  them 
to  the  post  office  alone  and  unaided.  This  is 
Mt  as  big  a  Job  as  one  might  think  since  I 
bad  only  650  subscribers.  In  my  leisure  time 
I  fed  the  Job  presses  and  on  occasion  I  ac- 
tually 'swept  out". 

I  soon  realized  that  if  I  was  to  make  any 
progress  I  must  have  some  new  equipment 
My  flrst  purchase  was  a  second  hand  motor 
ihich  cost  $60.  The  day  It  replaced  that 
smelly,  cantankerous  gasoline  engine  I  was 
radiant.  I  felt  that  at  last  I  was  "on  my 
way". 

Nobody  knows  how  much  I  wanted  a  type 
wttlng  machine,  but  I  knew  if  I  were  going  to 
buy  such  high  fainting  m.Tchinery  as  second 
iiMd  motors  and  second  hand  linotypes  I  had 
to  discover  some  gimmick  to  bring  In  addi- 
tional revenue,  so  I  decided  to  get  out  a  spe- 
cial edition  for  a  Shrine  Convention  that  was 
being  held  in  Oreenevllle  Can  you  imagine 
'-'Ting  to  get  out  a  special  edition  with  a 
a»nd  set  paper?  I  can't  now  but  I  sold  a 
double  page  spread  of  advertising  and  It 
.ookcd  pretty  good  to  me  I  gave  my  five 
J«»r  old  son  an  armful  of  papers  to  peddle 
M  the  streets.  I  am  sure  this  was  as  hard 
lor  him  as  it  was  for  me  but  we  both  plowed 
ahead. 

I  was  eager  to  get  more  subscribers  so  I 
put  my  two  children  in  the  car  and  we  went 
-?  one  road  and  down  another      I'll  never 


forget  how  kind  and  gracious  people  were 
to  U6.  Whether  they  wanted  the  paper  or 
not  they  bought  It  as  they  could  not  bear 
to  cloud  the  hopes  of  that  ambitious  trio  by 
ttimlng  us  down  and  we  were  much  en- 
couraged. We  also  had  a  lot  of  fun  as  we 
chose  lovely  spots  where  we  enjoyed  the 
picnic  lunch  I  had  prepared  to  take  with  us 
and  made  many  new  friends. 

Every  day  was  full  of  activity  and  time 
sped  by  imtll  1920  dawned.  In  May  of  that 
year  I  had  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  as  I  heard 
on  good  authority  that  one  of  my  competi- 
tors was  going  to  suspend  publication  and 
close  his  doors  and  exactly  four  and  a  half 
years  after  I  had  plunged  Into  the  icy  sea  of 
Journalism  that  Is  what  happened. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  wanted  anything 
as  much  as  I  wanted  that  plant.  I  knew  I 
MUST  have  It.  Though  I  had  been  care- 
fully hoarding  my  pennies  I  did  not  have 
nearly  enough  money  to  swing  the  deal,  but 
X  borrowed  some  more  and  bought  it  on  the 
installment  plan.  This  enabled  me  to  move 
to  a  larger  location  and  have  a  better  lino- 
type and  a  really  efficient  press  for  the  first 
time.  I  was  now  In  the  Smith  BuUding  on 
Depot  Street. 

Six  months  later  the  other  paper  in  town 
also  stopped  publication  and  closed  up.  I 
knew  I  had  to  have  this  one  also  to  merge 
with  the  other  two,  but  it  was  nearly  two 
weeks  before  I  could  work  It  out.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  so  high  I  simply  could  not 
reach  It,  so  I  Induced  my  Indulgent  parents. 
W.  H.  O'Keefe  and  Qulncy  Marshall  O'Keefe. 
to  go  In  with  me  and  buy  it.  My  mother  who 
had  always  had  a  yen  to  try  serious  writing 
was  all  for  It,  but  my  father  was  harder  to 
persuade.  He  did  not  think  much  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  wanted  no  part  of  it. 
Our  combined  efforts,  however,  finally  wore 
him  down  and  he  agreed  to  try  it  for  six 
months  only.  He  came  In  and  our  paper  be- 
came the  Democrat-Sun,  a  name  which  It 
bore  for  some  years  until  we  decided  to 
shorten  It  to  the  Sun. 

My  father  became  business  manager  and 
my  mother  wrote  editorials  which  were  much 
enjoyed  and  a  delightful  column  which  she 
called  "The  QMO  Column". 

On  one  occasion  when  we  were  conducting 
a  survey  In  regard  to  features  to  find  out 
which  was  most  popular  QMO  tied  with  one 
of  the  comics  for  flrst  place,  and  people  who 
liked  It  still  call  for  extra  copies  which  we 
unfortunately  cannot  supply. 

This  released  me  from  a  lot  of  work  I  had 
been  doing  and  enabled  me  to  give  more 
time  to  Improving  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  making  other  changes. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kennon,  a  newspaper  man  of 
long  experience,  who  was  operating  the  Dem- 
ocrat when  I  first  took  over  became  super- 
intendent of  the  merged  newspaper  and 
served  In  this  capacity  until  his  death.  He 
gave  me  Invaluable  aid  from  the  first  bv 
teaching  me  rudiments  of  the  newspaper 
business  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  last  paper  Hugh 
Smith  came  Into  the  picture.  He  took  over 
the  advertising  and  was  a  tower  of  strength 
from  the  flrst.  Without  the  very  fine  help 
of  these  two  able  men  who  assisted  me  in 
carrying  on  the  newspaper  story  In  Oreene- 
vllle might  have  been  entirely  different. 
Their  help  and  advice  gave  me  encourage- 
ment and  assurance  and  I  shall  be  forever 
grateful  to  them  for  It. 

In  1922  we  built  our  present  building  on 
Main  Street  which  has  been  renovated  and 
enlarged  three  times.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  knocking  out  walls  and  adding 
space  to  take  care  of  the  big  new  32  page 
press  we  have  bought.  This  is  the  sixth 
press  we  have  owned.  The  first  was  a  two 
page  Country  Campbell,  the  next  a  four  page 
Babcock.  When  we  built  our  new  building 
we  put  In  a  Duplex  Model  A,  but  growth 
of  the  business  made  the  eight  page  press 
too  small  so  we  replaced  It  with  a  sixteen 


page  Duplex.    The  big  Goes  press  we  are  now 

using  will  take  care  of  24  pages,  and  the  new 
Goss  Urbanite  which  is  on  order  will  print  32. 
Another  assistant  that  came  on  soon  after 
we  moved  into  our  building  was  Ruth  Keller 
who  has  been  our  hard  working  society  re- 
porter and  Woman's  Editor  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
paper. 

We  had  a  most  active  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce under  the  direction  of  \V.  H.  Kiser, 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited  men  that  ever 
lived  In  the  county.  He,  W.  C.  Waddell,  and 
Jimmy  Rader  ancL-others  realizing  what  a 
boon  the  Pet  Milk  Company  plant  would  be 
here,  set  in  motion  a  drive  to  secure  one. 
They  wanted  to  provide  extra  income  for 
the  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  build  up 
the  soil  depleted  by  years  and  years  of  raising 
tobacco. 

I  was  sold  on  the  idea  from  the  beginning 
aiad  almost  stopped  work  devoting  practi- 
cally all  my  time  to  getting  it.  Meeting  after 
meeting  was  held  throughout  the  county 
trying  to  induce  our  people  to  buy  fine,  ex- 
pensive cows.  Finally  the  Pet  MUk  Com- 
pany built  a  plant  in  Oreenevllle  and  one 
of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life  was  the  day 
it  was  opened  and  I  was  asked  to  pour  the 
first  can  of  milk. 

I  soon  found  that  a  partisan  newspaper 
had  no  place  in  a  small  town.  It  serves 
only  to  engender  bitterness  and  division 
among  the  people  who  should  be  working 
together  as  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Our  merged  newspaper  has  been  inde- 
pendent and  we  have  tried  to  bring  the 
people  together  izrglng  them  to  consider 
that  all  of  us  are  primarily  Greene  Coun- 
tians.  rather  than  urban  and  rural  and 
democrats  and  republicans,  and  that  we 
should  all  unite  and  work  together. 

Our  newspaper  has  always  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  benefit  of  cur  town  and  county 
and  done  everything  we  possibly  could  lor 
churches,  schools,  scouting,  United  FHand, 
civic  clubs,  Ruritan  clubs,  Band  Boosters, 
sports.  Little  Theatre.  Anything  that  has 
seemed  to  promise  something  worth  while 
for  Greene  County  we  have  enthusiastic.illy 
supp>orted. 

There  are  many  citizens  gone  to  their 
reward  who  should  be  listed  on  the  Honor 
Roll  of  these  last  fifty  years.  Such  a  man 
was  Clyde  B.  Austin,  who  as  a  very  young 
man  organized  the  Burley  Association  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  Oreenevllle  To- 
bacco Market  and  the  Greene  County  Foun- 
dation which  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  Tobacco  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Clyde  Austin  Camp  which  is  so  much 
enjoyed  by  the  young  people  of  the  whole 
area  were  also  due  to  him,  and  there  are 
many  others.  I  should  like  to  list  all  of 
their  names  here  but  there  are  so  many  that 
I  might  omit  one.  Unselfishly  they  gave  lib- 
erally of  their  time  and  energy  and  means 
to  give  every  material  aid  to  this  community 
and  all  of  us  honor  their  memory.  It  was 
a  real  privilege  to  be  associated  with  them. 

In  1937  I  lost  my  father  and  had  to  return 
to  the  drudgery  of  bookkeeping  which  Is  cer- 
tainly NOT  my  talent,  but  I  straggled  along 
until  1945  when  a  fortunate  circumstance 
added  my  son-in-law,  John  M.  Jones,  to  the 
Sun  staff.  He  came  to  stay  a  year  only, 
but  before  the  time  was  out  he  became  an 
ardent  Greene  County  booster.  He  believed 
so  firmly  in  the  bright  future  of  the  com- 
munity that  he  decided  to  buy  an  interest 
in  the  paper  and  thus  became  my  partner 

In  fifty  years  our  circulation  has  grown 
from  650  to  11,410;  our  press  from  2  paces 
to  thirty-two,  our  staff  from  two  to  forty. 
all  wonderful  talented  young  people  and 
Greene  County  enthusiasts.  At  the  same 
time  the  population  of  the  town  has  gone 
from  3.775  to  14.060  (with  more  tiian  20.000 
in  Greater  Greeneville  (counting  the  people 
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around  the  edges  of  the  town  ouuide  the 
corporate  amlla  i  Oreene  County  popuia- 
tlon  la  new  ni  're  than  42,000 

As  I  I'lolc  over  the  business  section  of  the 
town  as  It  was  then  I  reaitze  that  moat  of  the 
names  that  were  there  In  1916  have  long  ago 
disappeared  The  small  Humphreys  ^ocery 
•tore  on  Dep<-it  Street  has  become  the  vast 
chain  of  .Super  Dollar  Markets  The  Bernard 
tobacco  warehouses  are  still  opera tlnj?.  one  in 
the  same  place  The  Banner  and  Adams 
houses  are  In  new  locations  and  under  differ- 
ent management  The  Waddell  Hardware 
Store.  Doughty  Stephens.  Lancaster's.  Rhea 
Poral  Ciimpany  Greene  County  Motor  Co.. 
City  Oarage  and  Hotel  Brumley  arc  still 
flourishing  but  all  of  them  are  being  operated 
by  the  second  generation  of  the  families  that 
fr.unded  them  This  Is  the  sad  but  Inevitable 
result  of  the  passage  of  lime 


I  feel  that  the  newspaper  I  nursed  along 
so  laboriously  for  so  many  yean  Is  now  In 
safe  and  capable  bands  My  son-ln-Iaw  and 
partner.  John  M.  Jones,  and  our  flne  man- 
aging editor.  Ken  Hood,  together  with  an 
outstanding  staff  whose  loyalty,  efficiency 
and  Industrv-  have  played  such  a  large  part  In 
malting  the  paper  what  It  Is  today  have 
great  plans  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
which  I  approve  whole  heartedly. 

In  addition  I  have  three  stalwart  grand- 
sons all  of  whom  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
a  newspaper  by  working  In  the  plant  If 
they  should  decide  to  go  Into  Journalism  the 
decision  would  be  made  with  their  eyes  wide 
open. 

My  hope  ia  that  they  will  see  in  news- 
paper buatnMB  »  profession  that  Is  not  only 
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stimulating  and  Inspiring  but  one  that  offwi 
unequalled  opportunity   for  stewards.hip 

I  could  not  a£k  for  them  a  future  mof 
rewarding  Should  they  become  dedicate 
newspapermen,  and  I  trust  that  they  w^; 
they  would  probably  never  acquire  grpi; 
wealth,  but  they  should  be  able  to  T.iiit  ■ 
living  and  what  could  be  more  excltlin:  rr,,.-. 
challenging  than  to  be  always  In  thi-  th:-i 
of  things,  and  a  chronicler  of  current  hlstor: 
as  It  happens? 

Today  I  am  looking  back  over  Fifty  Yea.-! 
years  of  memories  of  hard  days  and  aapp: 
ones,  days  of  discouragement  and  satufac- 
tlon.  days  of  struggle  and  Inspiration  .^^  •  I 
review  them  I  am  overwhelmed  with  losta' 
gla  on  this  first  day  of  October,  ninetw 
hundred  and  sLxty  six  .  .  with  eager  a.ntlc- 
pmtlon  I  shall  begin  tomorrow  on  flff,  mc:« 


SENATE 

I  Ml   HMiAV,   ()(   ruULK  t),   \[W)6 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  U)  order  by  Hon.  DAintL 
K  iNotTYE.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii 

Capt  Ronald  A  Mllllan,  chaplain.  US 
Air  P'nrce  Andrew.s  .M.--  P'orce  Base  Md  . 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Holy  and  loving  Father  of  all  nations 
and  peoples,  we  pause  here  In  humble 
reverence  before  Thee  aslclng  Thy  divine 
blessing  for  the  living  of  this  day  Make 
us  spiritually  sensitive  that  we  may 
clearly  discern  Thy  divine  leading  Open 
our  hearts  that  we  may  accept  Thy  truth 
Bestow  upon  us  moral  courage  that  we 
fall  .•■.ot  to  .speak  and  act  for  right  and 
righteousness 

We  pray  for  peace  Help  us  to  pursue 
it  with  unending  patience  and  exceeding 
good  will  Even  though  we  abhor  war 
and  its  acciimpanying  destruction  we 
pray  we  may  be  resolute  In  the  sure 
knowledge  that  freedom  must  be  de- 
fendfd  and  nurtured  through  the  ages. 
We  pray  for  our  fellow  countrymen  In 
Vietnam  who  must  accept  the  hardships 
and  dally  danger  of  our  larger  choices 

May  we  during  this  day  be  worthy  of 
the  great  Nation  founded  upon  Thy 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  May  there  go 
from  these  legislative  halls  such  acts  and 
me.ssages  of  ^ood  will  and  understanding 
that  all  the  world  will  be  brought  closer 
to  a  oneness  of  mind  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose Help  us  to  bo  true  to  Thy  trust 
placed  in  us.  ihat  together  we  may  build 
Thy  kingdom  on  earth  This  we  ask  in 
Thy  holy  name      Amei; 


Mr   IN*  'I'YK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  Prt^sident  pro  tempore 


DESIGN.XTION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

us    SemTT 
Prisidint  pro   rntP'.iRs 
Wainington,  D  C  .  October  S    196S 
Toth*8*nmte 

Bstec  tnnporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon    Daniil  K    I.vouTt.  a  Senator 
from    the   State   of    Hawaii.    U-i    perform    the 
duties  of   the   Chair  during  my   absence 
Ca»l   Uatden 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Manefield.  and  by 
u.ianlmous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. October  5  I9f56  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit«l  .States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr    Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 

tjiries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
:;ubmlttlng  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  approprtat«  com- 
mittees 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ' 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  t)efore  the  St-nate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
PaoPoskD  Amendments  to  the  Budcet.  1967. 

roa   THE   JuDicLUiT.   Kede«al   Departments 

AND    AGCNCIES.    and     DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

(S    Doc    No    1121 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  trajiamlttlng  prop<jeed 
amendments  t<)  the  budget  lor  the  QscaJ  year 
1967.  as  foUows  The  judiciary.  Me. 500.  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  123.700.000. 
and  the  Dlstlrct  of  Columbia.  tl2  mlUloo  In 
Federal  funds  and  MJ98.100  In  District 
of  Coliunbla  fluids  i  with  accompanying 
papers),  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans    roa    Works    of    Impvovement    in 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Preel- 
dent.  tranamltllng,  pursuajat  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Big  Cooa  Creek. 
Ala.  and  Tenn  .  Ebenezer  Creek.  Oa..  SptU- 


man     Creek,     Kans  .    Mill    Creek.    Kv     i::; 
HobbsvlUe-Sunbury   watershed.   North  dn 
Una     and      Virginia      i  with     accompinyiaj  I 
papers);    to   the   Committee   on    Agrirulfin  j 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Ovesobligation  of  .*.\ 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  o!  li* 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on  i( 
overobllgatlon  of  on  appropriation  In  th«; 
Depaxtment;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

Report  on  Export  Import  Ba.nk  iNscEANa 
AND  Guarantees  on  Exports  to  YuciiSutu 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Impon 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington.  D  C  r?- 
porting  pursuant  to  law.  on  Insurance  4k 
guarantees  issued  by  that  Bank  In  connfc 
tlon  with  US.  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  for  t:( 
month  of  August  1966;  to  the  Committee  dl 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Commissart  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  .\dmlnlstrator.  Federl  | 
Avutlon  Agency,  Washington.  DC.  trant- 
muting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  coc- 
mlssary  operations,  for  the  fiscal  year  19« 
(With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Coil- 
mlttee  on  .\pproprlatlons. 

Report  on  Projects  for  Armt  Nationai 
Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .\sslstant  Seen- 
t.-iry  of  Defense  (Properties  and  InsUlla- 
Uons).  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on  t»f 
nonarmory  projects  to  be  undertaken  tor  tit 
Army  Nationai  Guard:  to  the  Committee  o: 
Armed  Services 

Report   on    Militart    Construction  Cos- 
tracts    Awarded    Wtthout    CoMPrrmos 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    the  .t-'  | 
Force,  transmitting,   pursuant  to  law.  a  r^ 
port     on     military     construction     contraca 
awarded  by  that  Department  without  com- 
petition   for  the  6-month  period  ended  Juit 
30.    1966     I  with    an    accompanying   repof. 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services 

Amf.ndment  or  Chapter  73.  Trn.E  10.  Dums 

States    Code.   Relating   to   Rctihed  Sn»- 

iceman's  P\milt   Protection   Pij»n 

A   letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  tt! 

Department  of  Defense    transmitting  a  dra;'- 

of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  '^ 

of   title    10.   United   States  Code,  relating  tc 

the    retired    serviceman's    family    protecUM 

plan,   and    for   other   purposes    i  with  an  it- 

companylng    paper);    to    the   Committee  o: 

Armed  Services 

REI>0RT  on    DeFTN.ST   PR<X'tniEMENT   ri'R  SHI- 

AND   Other    Business    Fibms 

K   letter    from    the   Assistant   Secretary  o.'  j 
Defense   (Installations  and  Logistical,  traiu- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  oa  itltsx 


procurement  for  .small  and  other  business 
firms  for  July  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on   High-Speed  Grottnd 
Transportation 
K  :otter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

t.'an.Mi.'-ttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
hlgh-sp^ed  ground  transportation,  for  the 
S-nv  rith  period  of  fiscal  year  1966  (with 
an  aoccmpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Publication  of  Federal  Powkb  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Oommisslon,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  publlca- 
uon  Issued  by  that  Commission  entitled 
■World  Power  Data.  1964"  (with  an  accom- 
panying document):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

Report  or  Public  Service  Commission  of 
District  of  Colttmbia 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  rep>ort  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  calendar  year  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
tie  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
'AH  a  report  on  followup  review  of  the  man- 
igement  of  aircraft  engines  used  in  ground 
training  programs.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  dated  September  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panylni?  report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Grand 

Teton  National  Park,  Wto, 
K  letter  from  Uie  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  In 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Wyo.  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Riports  on  Pinal  Conclusion  of  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 

K  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
Uie  claims  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Docket  No  79.  and  the  Klckapoo  Tribe  of 
ladiar.i;.  Docket  No  145.  versus  the  United 
States  of  America  ( with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceeedlngs 
iave  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
tSe  claim  of  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
-on.  Mont  .  versus  the  United  States  of 
.taerici  with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
RnwRTs    ON    Claims    Pact    Under    Militabt 

PtXScNNEL  AND  CIVILIAN  EMPLOTEKB  CLAIMS 

.^croF  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
>easury.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report,  on  claims  paid  under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act 
oJ  1964.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
^968  iwith  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Corrjnsttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  Washington,  D.C, 
t.-anamlttlng  pursuant  to  law.  on  claims  paid 
•i-'der  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
^Ployees  Claims  Act  of  1964,  for  the  period 
inpiember  1.  1965,  through  August  31,  1966 
i»iUi  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
Bii'tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Rkpobt  on  Claims  of  Eicplotkes  fob  Damage 
TO  OB  Loss  of  Personal  Property 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  claims  of  em- 
ployees for  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal 
property,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

StisPENSiON  OF  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  NaturalizaUon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facta  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Repobts  Relating  to  Third  Preference  and 
Sixth  Pbeferencb  Classification  of  Cer- 
tain Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  CkKnmissloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  claaslflcatlon  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(S.  Ekx:.  No.  114) 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Academy,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Bonding  of  Government  Officers 
AND  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  bonding  of  Government  officers  and 
employees,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Report  of  Postmaster  General 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Plans  fob  Works  of  Improvement  in  Geor- 
gia. Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tranamittlng,  pvirsuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Little  Sandy  Creek 
and  Trail  Creek,  Oa.,  Caston-Mountaln 
Creek.  Okla..  and  Choctaw  Creek,  Tex.  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

Compilation  and  Dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation ON  Floods  and  Flood  Damages  by 
Secretabt  of  the  Abmt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  section  206  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  compUe  and  disseminate 
informatloD  on  fioods  and  flood  damages  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper)  •  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  ccHnmittees 
were  sutHnitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  from  the  Committee  on 
Interlcx-  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  SSeC  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  judgment  funds  on  d^>oBlt  to  the 


credit   of   the   Skokomlsh   Tribe  of  Indians 
(Rept.  No.  1684); 

H Jl.  7466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  In- 
diana and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  1685); 

H.R.  10633,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  1686); 

H.R.  10674,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  ptirposes 
(Rept,  No.  1687); 

H.R,  10747,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Duwamlsh  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  109,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
1688);  and 

H.R.  12437.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
pKJSltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  j>ey  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1689). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1101,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  seventy-nine  and  one-hun- 
dred-and-elghty-four  one-thotisandths  acres 
located  near  Orangeburg,  S,C.,  to  Allen  E, 
Domlnlck,  the  owner  of  such  property  (Rept 
No,  1680);  and 

H.R.  8917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes  ( Rept,  No 
1683 ». 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  8678.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Liikeshore.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept, 
No.  1681). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  698.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1682) , 

By  Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  266.  An  act  to  amend  sections  404 
and  406  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  retired,  discharged,  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  (Rept.  No.  1692). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 
H.R.  17119.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  jjermlt  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 
(Rept.  No.  1694). 

By  Mrs.  SMTTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5297,  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocation  of  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No.  1693). 

By  Mr,  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

HB.  15748.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  special 
30-day  period  of  leave  for  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  voluntarily  extends 
his  tour  oX  duty  In  a  hoatUe  fixe  area  (Sept. 
No,  1691). 
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INSTRUCTION     OP     CERTAIN     PER- 
SONS  FROM    FRIENDLY    NATIONS 
AT      r5       MILITARY      INSTALL.\- 
TIONS— REPORT    OF    A    COMMIT- 
TEE IS    REPT    NO    16901 
Mr    INOL'YE,  from  the  Comir.ltU?e  or. 
Armed  Services,  reported  aii  un»<lnal  bill 
(S  38S7  '  Uj  amend  uUe  10  United  Sute.s 
Code,  to  permit  persona  from  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
tnstriK-tion  at  the  U  S  Military  Academy, 
the  US    Naval  Academy,  and  the  US 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.<!,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon, 
which   bill  was  placed  on   the  calendar 
and  the  report  ordered  to  be  printed 


By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  .Vrmed  tjervlc«« 

Vice  Adm  Rufua  L  Taylor.  VB.  Navy, 
to  b«  Deputy  Direct  of  Cenual  Intelligence 


PRINTING  OP  INTERIM  SURVEY  OF 
NORTH  N.\SHUA  RIVER  AND  TRIB- 
UTARIES.      MERRINL^CK       RIVER 
BASIN    MASS     8    DOC    NO    113> 
Mr    M.ANSFIELD.     M.-    Pre.sident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr   Randolph).  I  pre.sent  a  letter  from 
the  StHrretarv  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  Ap'-il   18,   1966,  from  the 
Chief  of  Eiu'iiieers.  Department  of  the 
Army,      toi^elher      with      accompanying 
papers  and  lllU5tratlo(i.s.  on  an  Interim 
survey  of  North  Nashua  River  and  tribu- 
taries.   Mernmack    River    Ba.s:n.    Mass. 
requestt'd  by  resolutions  of  the  Commlt- 
Uv  on  Public  Works,  U  S   Senate     I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  an 
iUustrat.on     and   ri-f erred   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Rni.q   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONDALE; 

S  3886.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    WUliam 
D   Noun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    INOUTE . 

3  3887  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  tJnlted 
States  Code,  to  permit  persona  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive Inatructlon  at  the  US  Military  Acad- 
emy, the  US  Naval  Academy,  and  the  US 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr    iNotrrB,  which  appears  under 
the  heading     Reports  of  Committees"  ) 
By  Mr    PEARSON: 

S.J  Res.  198  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Foreign 
Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pxarson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutJon.  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON   ARMED  SERVICES 

As  m  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  .Armed  Services: 

Oen  Hunter  HarrU,  Jr  i  major  general. 
Regular  .Mr  Force  i  US  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  '..'■.e  retired  lUt  In  the  grade  of 
general: 

Ma]  Gen  Ferdinand  Thoma*  Unger.  US 
Army,  to  be  iMlnrned  to  a  poBltlon  of  Impor- 
tance Ana  resp.:irislb!llty  designated  by  the 
Preaulent  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 
and 

Lt.  Oen.  Albert  Watson  II.  Army  of  the 
United  State*  i  major  general,  US  Army  I,  to 
be  pliced  on  Uie  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, in  addition,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  8.312  officers  for  promo- 
tions m  the  Navy  rot  above  the  rank  of 
captain  Since  the-se  names  have  already 
appeared  m  the  Clngrkssionai.  Record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  He  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  nommations  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
desk  are  as  foUows: 

Hubert  K  AdkJsson  and  rundry  other  of- 
flcen,  for  promotion  In  the  Wary 


COMMmT:E    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unaiUmous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECXDRD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con-sent, 
addresses,  editoruils,  articles,  etc  ,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  SCOTT 
Speech  entitled  "Methods  of  Strengthen- 
ing Regional  Security  In  Oonformlly  With 
the  United  Nations  Charter."  delivered  by 
him  before  the  55th  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  at  Teheran.  October  1. 
196«. 

US    PARTICIPATION  IN  HEMISFAIR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1641,  HR   15098 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iH.R. 
15098'  to  amtnd  Public  Law  89-284  re- 
laUi\g  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  HemlsFalr  1968  Exposition 
lo  be  held  In  San  Antonio.  Tex  ,  in  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  '•$10  000, 000"  and  Insert    '$7,- 


500.000".  at  the  top  of  page  7.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  7  Said  Act  Is  further  amended  by  la. 
serting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  r.f» 
section: 

•Sec  9  (a)  No  funds  made  available  i;-. 
der  this  Act  shall  be  expended  to  provic. 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  expos:- 
lion,  unless  the  SecreUiry  of  Commeri  e  tu 
received  satisfactory  assurances  fro:;.  •.;., 
.San  Antonio  Fair,  Incorporated,  a  noiipr.;: 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Texas,  that— 

"(1)  there  Is  and  at  all  limes  w.:il  > 
full  participation  by  all  segments  of  thp  Sa:. 
Antonio  community,  as  evidenced  by  •.:.. 
membership  of  the  eiecutive  cx>mm;-.;ee  ;■ 
such  corporation,  or  any  other  body  \l.e:^: 
which  exercises  general  administrative  c:,i. 
trol  and  direction  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning or  operation  of  the  exposition,  tir.d  t- 
such  other  criteria  as  the  SecreUry  it.^. 
determine  to  be  relevant,  and 

••(2  1  the  public  shall  be  kept  fuT.y  ::. 
formed  as  to  the  activities  of  such,  corpcn. 
tlon,  and  that  the  activities  of  such  ccrp.;. 
ration  shall  at  all  times,  to  the  maxln^'^::: 
extent  practicable,  be  conducted  oper.;y  .:, 
eluding  assurances  that  the  meetings  j;  •.-.. 
execuUve  committee  of  such  corporation  :: 
any  other  body  thereof  which  exercises  gt:- 
eral  administrative  control  and  direct::: 
with  respect  to  the  planning  or  operat.  : 
of  the  exposition  will  be  held  in  upcr;  s-es- 
slons  at  regularly  scheduled  times  and  p:^-e 
after  public  notice  of  the  times  and  p;»c« 
for  such  meetings,  and  such  other  aseu.- 
ances  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  it^ 
determine  to  be  relevant,  and 

"(3)  no  person  shall  be  an  officer,  cr  mf-- 
ber.  or  ex  officio  member  of  the  ex(--.;t 
committee  of  such  corporation  who  si, 
have  a  substantial  financial  Interest  In  ir 
organlzatlon  doing  business  with  sr: 
corporation  or  in  any  personal  business  i: 
rangement  with  such  corporaUon  or  wh; 
shall  be  an  elected  officer  of  any  pel  It  in,  | 
organization,    and 

••(4)    historic   structures   in    the    area  «• 
compassed    by    the    exposition    will    be  ?> 
served   to    the   maximum   extent    possib.t 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection     .\    ~ 
term  •metropwiltun  area  of  San  Antoni     : 
eludes  the  municipal  limits  of  San  .\ii;.r.. 
and  such  surrounding  areas  as  the  .Secrf.A.T 
of   Commerce    may   determine   to   constit:-,; 
the  metropolitan  limits  of  San  Antonio,  UC I 
(B)    the  term  •substantial  financial  lnt<.'a:| 
in  any  organization'  Includes  havlnkt  .t  £:;^- 
clai    interest    in    any    organization    •.-.r.c 
serving  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee   pi.-^ 
ner,    or    executive    of    such    organlzaiicn  ." 
through    negotiating    with    or    having  ^• 
arrangement     concerning     prospective    ^ 
ployment  with  such  organization,  or  thr  j;| 
holding    legal   title   to  or   any   beneticid. 
terest   In   or   control   over   more   than  =  ^l 
centum  of  the  tot.il  of  Issued  and  s'absfr.3«| 
share  capital   of  such   organization 

•■ib)    Whenever     the     Secretary    of    Cca- 
merce.    after    reasonable    notice    and  oppa-| 
turUty  for  hearing  to  the  San  Antonio  Piij 
Incorporated,  finds  that —  I 

••(U  such  corporation  will  not  or  ci:i:5| 
make  any  of  the  asstu^nces  required  by  s.>J 
section  (a);   or 

"(2)    any  assurance  given  under  subse:. 
(a)   U  not  being  or  cannot  be  compiled  rt:| 
by   such    corporation. 

the   Secretary   of   Commerce   shall  fortli'  | 
notify  such  corp<.>rallon  that  no  funds  »,.. ' 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  provicf 
United  States  participation  In  the  exp<-S-- 
until  satisfactory  assurances  are  giver.    ' 
quired  bv  subsection  (a),  or  if  any  corj 
tlon  or  other  activity  has  commenced  :- 
vide  for  or  carry  out  United  States  p.irt 
tlon  m  the  exp.inlt1on,  that  no  further  ^ 
win  be  made  available  under  this  Act  wii- 


spect  to  such  UnlU 
;.;  tl.e  .u>6uraiices 
sutv-ection  (a»  ar 
such  corporation. 
Commerce  is  given 
required  by  subsec 
sucti  corporation  ^ 
surances.  as  the  ck 
be  made  available 
for  I'nitixi  .states  p 
tlon  other  than  i 
pfndtxl  for  such  p 
tlon.  displny,  or  ot 
nier.ced  or  c.intlnv. 
•(CI  The  action 
merce  or  his  desig 
;r.g  the  expendltur 
to  provide  for  Unit 
the  exposition  shai 
.'jr  all  purposes,  i 
Tided  In  suljsectlon 
view  by  any  coiu-t 
v\se" 

.'^d,  on  page  1( 
a  new  section,  as 

Sec  8.  The  Cong 
policy  of  the  Uniti 
raited  States  parti 
ihorized  in  any  inte 
celebration,  or  othe 
proposed  to  be  held 
less  such  exhlbltlor 
category  by  an  esta 
ganlzatlon. 

Mr    YARBORC 

I  desire  to  thank 
jority  leader.  I  : 
the  junior  Senat 
the  floor,  and  I  d 
Ins  very  effective 
bill. 

This  bill  was  r 
and  11  was  passet 
reported.  It  is  : 
3  days  after  it  wa 
ate.  and  I  think 
niittee  has  acted 
.Aj'ter  the  bill  rea 
committee  held  a 
day.  The  Comml 
uons  held  a  hear 
d:11  was  received 
ordered  it  reporte 
•.i  beui-r  corisidere 
We  had  completi 
xner  side  of  thi 
cjished  junior  Sei 
::HeaEue.  had  fjaii 
of  the  aisle  for  t 
«."iy  the  bill  rece: 
.'landlin?  is  that  w 
5-PPort  of  both  pa 
Havinir   been    th 

I  is^tyear  that  auth 
v-.ic.h  the  Presiden 
ls!=^ir  I  would  be  . 
tnbute  to  my  colle 

post  effective  coo 

Mr.   President. 

1^15  bill  of  $7  5  m 

|«-'we  wLshed.    In  t 

-on  was  provided. 

I  by  the   .Senate    Cc 

Hfiations  to  $7  5  i 

='  the  fact  that  tl 

opposition  in  that 

Uional    type    of    bi: 

I  Western  Hemisphe: 

»3rldwide  situatioi 

[provisions   have   b< 
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Public  money  is  spent  at  these  fairs 
The  public  should  be  safeguarded  against 


enhAuce    the    exlstmg    brutherhood    between 
new  world  naiious.  reaffirm  oommou  ties,  in- 


stAnd  the  cultural  confluence  of  the  Amer. 
leas  and  Its  mutual  benefits. 
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f  page  7.  to  inser. 

.her  amended  by  '.s. 
3l  the  following  net 

made  available  ut- 
ixpended  to  pro«(i» 
patlon  In  the  expoK- 
ry  of  Commerce  haj 
ssu  ranees  from  th« 
porated.  a  nonproj; 
of  Texas,  that — 
t  all  times  vrtli  b* 
segments  of  the  San 
s  evidenced  by  itf 
cutive  committee  c; 
y  other  body  therec: 
administrative  coc- 
respect  to  the  plat. 
e  exposition,  and  Ut 
the  Secretary'  shi. 
it.  and 

1  be  kept  fully  l;. 
ties  of  such  corpora- 
vltles  of  such  corp.;. 
es,  to  the  maxlmus 
onducted  openly  :r. 
;  the  meetings  of  thf 
such  corporation.  :; 
which  exercises  g«- 
)ntrol  and  dlrect.c: 
lannlng  or  opera:::: 
be  held  In  open  se- 
uled  times  and  plics 
the  times  and  f.aJM  \ 
d  such  other  assur 
1  of  Commerce  sh*.  | 
Qt,  and 

be  an  olHcer.  or  mes;- 
ber   of    the   executivt  I 
jrporatlon    who   stii; 
inclal  Interest  In  vli 
business     with    wci  | 
personal  business  »:■ 
corporation    or  »h!  I 
(fleer   of   any   poUtlci  | 

urea   in    the   area  c- 
position    will    be  p:^| 
im   extent   posslb.t 
lis  subsection  lAi  '^1 
la  of  San  Antonio' 
limits  of  San  Anui^i:! 
iireaa  as  the  Secrfii.-' 
termlne   to   constir:-j 
s  of  San  Antonio,  ia£  I 
itlal  financial  lnw:«| 
.eludes  having  a  &iu;-[ 
organization    tbrc.£j 
llrector,  trustee.  p».".-l 
such    organlzaf.os.  il 

with  or  having  <^'\ 
ang  prospective  (=•[ 
■ganlzatlon,  or  throupl 

or  any  beneflcla;  .:•[ 
Dver  more  than  5  ?f| 
'  issued  and  subsfnatj 

organization. 
;    Secretary    of    Cca-I 
3le    notice    and   oppsi 

the  San  Antotilu  Pi-'l 
lat — 

ion  will  not  or  CAi:^! 
•ances  required  by  !->l 

given  under  subsect:^ 
,nnot  be  compiled  »^ 

imerce  shall  forth*'- 
in  that  no  funds  *i-' 
this  Act  to  provide  :J 
jatlon  In  the  expo*--' 
irancee  are  guen  a' 
(a) ,  or  If  any  conitr 
has  commenced  w  r* 
Jnlted  States  partii 
1,  that  no  further  f'.ai 
!  under  this  Art  wlti' 


spect  to  such  United  States  participation  un- 
til t.'ie  .vssurances  lequlred  to  be  given  by 
subsection  (a)  are  being  compiled  with  by 
such  corporation  Until  the  Secretary  of 
ajmmerce  Is  given  satisfactory  aaeurances  as 
required  by  subsection  i  a) .  or  la  satisfied  that 
such  corporation  will  comply  with  such  as- 
surances, as  the  case  may  be.  no  funds  shall 
be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  provide 
for  United  States  participation  In  the  exposi- 
tion other  than  any  funds  previously  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes,  and  no  construc- 
tion, display,  or  other  activity  may  be  com- 
menced or  continued  for  such  purpose. 

•■(c)  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  hi3  designee  In  allowing  or  deny- 
ing the  expenditure  of  funds  under  this  Act 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  In 
the  exposition  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
for  all  purposes,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ib)  and  not  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  court  by  mandamus  or  other- 
wise." 

And,  on  page  10.  after  line  11,  to  insert 
g  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  8.  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that,  hereafter, 
rmted  Stites  participation  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized In  any  International  fair,  exposition, 
celebration,  or  other  International  exhibition 
proposed  to  be  held  In  the  United  States  un- 
less such  exhibition  Is  registered  In  the  first 
category  by  an  established  International  or- 
ganization. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  lo  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  see  that  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas,  is  on 
Lhe  floor,  and  I  desire  to  thank  him  for 
lus  very  effective  aid  in  support  of  this 
bUl. 

This  bill  was  reported  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  passed  43  days  after  it  was 
reported.  It  is  now  beinp  considered 
3  days  after  it  was  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  think  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  acted  with  great  dispatch. 
.After  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  the 
committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  eighth 
day.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  a  hearing  8  days  after  this 
bill  was  received  from  the  House,  and 
ordered  it  reported  8  days  after,  and  it 
L<  bemj,'  considered  3  days  later. 

We  had  complete  cooperation  from  the 
other  Side  of  the  aisle.  The  distin- 
rjished  junior  Senator  from  Texas,  my 
coUeacue.  had  gained  support  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  for  this  bill.  The  reason 
why  the  bill  received  such  expeditious 
handling  is  that  we  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  both  parties. 

Havinj,'  been  the  author  of  the  bill 
ii5t  year  that  authorized  the  study  under 
which  the  President  recommended  Hem- 
IsPair.  I  would  be  amiss  if  I  did  not  pay 
'•nbute  to  my  colleague  for  some  of  the 
lost  effective  cooperation  I  have  ever 
se«n. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  in 
'•"•IS  bill  of  $7  5  million  is  not  as  large 
»s  we  wished.  In  the  House  bill  $10  mll- 
-on  was  provided.  The  amount  was  cut 
I  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
flelations  to  $7.5  million.  But  in  view 
0'  the  fact  that  there  was  very  strong 
opposition  in  that  committee  to  this  re- 
Wnal  type  of  bill,  which  covers  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  contrasted  to  a 
worldwide  situation,  and  the  fact  that 
Provisions  have  been  written  into  the 
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bill  which  would  bar  future  Federal  sup- 
port to  a  portion  of  this  globe  instead  of 
all,  I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  receive 
three-quarters  of  the  amount  that  had 
been  requested. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  has  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $30  million.  The  Texas 
Legislature  has  appropriated  $4.5  mil- 
lion, and  is  expected  to  appropriate  $5.5 
million  next  year.  Seven  and  one -half 
million  dollars  has  been  pledged  by  U.S. 
industry.  Commitments  have  been  made 
by  several  foreign  governments  for  par- 
ticipation. 

The  fact  that  $50  million  has  already 
been  raised  bespeaks  a  HemisFair  that 
will  be  a  successful  exposition  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  cultures  of  the  Americas 
and  all  the  factors  that  have  gone  into 
building  the  cultures  of  North,  South, 
and  Central  America. 

RKMISFAIR    1968 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  their  prMnpt,  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  the  HemisFair  bill.  The  commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  only  8  days  after  the 
bill  was  received  from  the  House  and  the 
bill  was  ordered  reported  8  days  later. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  calling 
this  bill  up  in  the  midst  of  major  na- 
tional legislation,  only  3  days  after  it 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

BACKCROtrin)  ON  HEMISFAIR  1968 


Planning  for  this  immense  project  be- 
gan In  1962  and  much  hard  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  intervening  4 
years. 

A  nonprofit  management  corporation, 
San  Antonio  Pair,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
December  1962,  and  within  7  months,  had 
obtained  more  than  $7.5  million  in  un- 
derwriting pledges  from  San  Antonians 
who  were  ready  to  help  establish  a  credit 
line,  based  on  such  pledges,  to  support 
the  operation  of  the  corporation. 

In  early  1963  the  corporation  secured 
an  economic  feasibility  study  from  one 
of  the  leading  organizations  on  such 
matters  in  the  Nation — Economic  Re- 
search Associates  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
study  established  a  conservative  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  project  and  predicted 
an  attendance  at  HemisFair  of  7.2  mil- 
Uon  people. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  fall  of 
1963,  called  a  special  municipal  election 
to  consider  bond  issues  of  $30  million  for 
a  permanent  civic  center  which  would 
house  HemisFair  as  its  first  major  activ- 
ity, for  convention  facilities  and  other 
community  improvements  tied  to  the 
project.  The  election  saw  the  bond 
issue  carried  by  huge  pluraUties  in  every 
precinct  in  the  city. 

The  San  Antonio  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, working  with  the  city  gov- 
ernment, selected  a  centrally  located  site 
of  92.5  acres  for  the  new  center,  and  in 
October  1964,  following  approval  of  all 
official  agencies,  received  an  urban  re- 
newal grant  of  $12.5  million  for  purchase 
of  the  site. 

In  early  1965,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
HemifiPair  and  appropriated  $4.5  million 
for  construction  of  a  permanent  State 


pavilion  on  the  site.  The  1967  legisla- 
ture, meeting  next  January,  is  expected 
to  give  similar  support  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5.5  million  for  exhibits. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  a 
study  by  the  Commerce  Department  to 
determine  the  desirability  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  fair.  That  legislation 
was  sponsored  by  Congressman  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez,  the  distingtiished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  Con- 
gress recognized  "the  international  ex- 
position. HemisFair  1968,  which  is  being 
held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  as  an 
event  designed  to  enhance  the  existing 
brotherhood  between  new  world  nations, 
reaffirm  common  ties,  increase  under- 
standing, and  fortify  world  peace." 

Last  November,  with  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  HemisFair  won  the 
approval  and  registration  of  its  dates  by 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions, 
only  the  third  U.S.  exposition  to  secure 
this  vital  international  recognition — New 
York  1939,  Seattle  1962. 

Thus,  with  its  opening  scheduled  for 
Apnl  1968,  exactly  18  months  from  now, 
HemisFair  stands  as  a  responsibly  man- 
aged, widely  supported  project  with  more 
than  $50  million  already  invested  in  it, 
with  seven  formal  commitments  to  date 
for  foreign  government  participation: 
Bolivia,  Canada,  Mexico.  Panama,  Peru, 
Spain,  Switzerland — 30  governments  are 
expected  to  take  part — and  with  several 
of  the  major,  beUwether  U.S.  indus- 
tries also  already  committed  as  exhibi- 
tors: IBM,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, General  Electric,  Humble  Oil, 
Coca-Cola,  and  Pepsi  Cola. 

In  all  candor  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
been  disturbed  about  Federal  participa- 
tion in  fairs.  While  I  do  not  share  the 
view  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  given  much  thotight  to  what 
Congress  might  do  to  better  protect  its 
investment  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  best  possible  contribution  to  the  fairs. 
Many  of  the  procedures  which  were 
followed  with  HemisFair  have  much  to 
recommend  them  as  a  general  policy. 

First,  the  Commerce  Department  con- 
ducted a  detailed  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  Federal  participation  was 
desirable.  Their  exhaustive  study  deter- 
mined that  it  was. 

Second,  two  amendments  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  bill  and  which  the  commit- 
tee adopted  enhance  the  chances  for  the 
success  of  the  fair.  My  amendments 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, before  any  funds  could  be  pro- 
vided, to  receive  satisfactory  assurances 
from  the  fair  management  that  there  is 
and  will  be  full  participation  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community,  that  the  pubhc 
shall  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  fair,  that  no  officer  or 
member  or  ex  officio  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  have  a  substan- 
tial financial  interest  in  any  organization 
doing  business  with  the  fair,  and  historic 
buildings  in  the  area  which  is  being 
cleared  for  the  fair  shall  be  preserved  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible. 


ctoher  6,  lOsM  Qcfober  6,  1966 


iflueace  of  the  Atner. 
neflU. 
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It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  total 
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Public  money  is  spent  at  these   fairs  eotiAnca   the   exiatLng   brotherhood   between  st*nd  the  ciUtural  confluence  of  the  Amer 

The  public  should  be  safe«fuarded  against  °'*  world  uAtioiia.  reaffirm  comniuu  ties   in-  icas  and  lU  mutual  beneflU. 

the   possibility   of   any   lasider   using    his  ^reaae     understandUig.     and     fortUy     world  (f»    Contrtbutlona  to  the  Balance  of  Pa; 

position  to  unduly  influence   the  award-  ^f*^V      ^^^    "^■'^'■''■'*''-'n''i    conaequence    of  menu    HemlaFalr    1968  should   result   in  i: 

ing  of  contract.,  and  concessions  for  his  I'^'t  i^l^'l!'"''  Xt\1"::j7'',^ZT''^^^^^^  L""'''"*   in    foreign   visitors    to   the    L-ni:« 

own  orivatf  eain  President     On  A^i^-u?-.  fl    1964.  In  a  letter  States,     a    decrease     In     travel     overseas    •-, 

Q^rriJ   ^,,U»r      K        K^                   ^           .  "^^Ing  succeaa  to  the  HemlsFair  authorities.  American  naUonals  and  ;in  Increase  In  cloii 

Some   question    has   been    raised    as    to  President  Johnson  wrote  expenditures    by    foreign    exhibitors".^' 

Whether  the  conflict  of  Interest  amend-  The   New    World    nations   are   brothers   in  Antonio.     All  of  this  will  result  In  fa.  "raot 

ment    covers    exhibitors.      I    am    advised  t>i»tory.  friends  in  commerce,  and  partners  in  contributions   to   the   US    Balance  of  Pav 

by  HemisPalr  that  exhibitors  will  not  be  "P'raUon.    San  Antonio's  'I^lr  of  the  Amer-  ments.    While  such  contributions  are  dlfHcu,- 

allowed   to   sell   anything   at   the    fair       I  ^'^■' HenilsFalr  1968,  win  celebrate  thU  part-  to  quantify,  an  attempt  to  do  8<i  was  mutl 

am  also  advised  that  any  legitimate  ex-  ''^^"'^'P      Dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  by  the  staff      (Appendix  loi   it  is  be::evec 

hlbitor  is  welcome  so  long  as  h.-  has  an  '^        '^°°°."ll5-  *"'*  '^"""ral  well-being  of  that  the  figures  summarized  in  the  folio»ia, 

Uik.kA  "  "^'^""'t   *"  'on^  as  n.    na.s  an  all  peoples  of  the  Amertcas,  it  win  be  a  living  table  are  conservative                                     ^ 

exhibit  which  carries  out  the  HemlsFalr  example    of    our    nation's    policy    of    Inter-  ,,     ,h           .      ,.  „       , 

theme     and     meets     quality     sUndards.  American  cooperation  "  | In  thousands  of  dollars) 

This   is   necessary   in   order  to  get   away  On  November  11,  1965.  President  Johnson  '1'    Tourist    dollar    expenditures    In 

from   the   New   York  situation   in   which  issued  a  Proclamation  directing  the  Secretary  United  States; 

some  exhibitors  either  did  not  carry  out  °'  ^^^  officially  to  invite  foreign  nations  to  Additional  expenditures  in  United 

the   theme   or  came   In   with   cheap   ex-  P^'-'-^'P"^  '"  HemisP.nr  (Appendix  8)      On  f^"»  by   Latin   American   vUl- 

hlblts      In  V!PW  of  alWh*.c«  fa,>f-,^    T  H«  November   17    1965,   B  I  E    approved  Interna-           ,  """ 6.  IH 

niDltS      m  uew  of  all  these  factors.  I  do  Clonal  participation  in  this  Pair  AddlUonal  expenditures  In  United 

not  contemplate  that  exhibitors  are  -do-  2    Factors     indicating     national     InteresU  states  by  other  foreign  visitors. .     .^r- 

ing  business     with   the   fair  in   the  sense  served  by  Federal  partlclpaUon.  Retained  U  8    tourist  dollars  which 

contemplated  by  the  conflict  of  Interest  The  Commerce  staff  has  identified  the  fol-  would       otherwise       be       spent 

amendment  lowing  characterUtlcs  of  the  planned  Expoel-              abroad   24,000 

Public    support    13    necessary    for    the  ''""  which  demonstrate  a  definite  national  *^'    PVsrelgn   exhibitor  expenditures 

SUCCers  of  a   fair      One  of   the   problems  "^^erest  in  the  succese  of  the  Exposition  and                    *'  HemlaFalr 2,7M 

with  the  New  Yorit  Fair  was  that  it  was  '"  ^''^"'"^  participation  therein:  —-- 

run  m  a  high-handed  manner  without  p.u^^nH.^r     ,,n^"f' 7k '"1'^  'iif  '^'*'                          

enough  community  support  and  involve-  1^.^^'^ "ber4^^u°,^es't^c^^^.e'b":t?oVsr  oive^rn?"  °^  '"*  "'"'^  ''"^  ^  "^^  ^^ 

f^pri    J^J"  n*""^^   ^^'^^    requires     that  v.lving  Federal  participation     Only  one,  the  The  sponsors  of -HemlsFalr"  have  provided 

there    be    full    community    participation  1935    Texas    centennial,    with    its    follow-up  an  assurance  that  they  win  convev  by  a  deS 

oetore  one   Federal   dollar   can   be   spent,  '■he  1937  Pan  American  Exposition,  was  in  the  satisfactory    to   Uie   United    SUtes   the  h" 

Mr   President,  I  assure  the  Senate  that  Southwest      Federal    participation    in    these  on    which    any    Federal    Pavilion    Is    lr<;a',^' 

this   Is   a   sound    investment   of   the    tax-  celebrations    have    run    the    gamut    from    a  (Appendix    in        Furthermore     the    City  c^ 

payer's  dollar     The  fair  will  improve  our  ''^''«'i  i^naoutit  («10,000)  to  a  most  substanUal  san  Antonio  has  indicated  that  any  zoniM 

foreign  relations  by  promoting  Interna-  TorM^si.'JJiT'^J.^LV'V.'^tffv, •"'''; "'"'''  P^'^^'^'""  "^ich  might  arise  with  respect^ 
tional  good  will  and  understArrim.?  p<:  Worlds  Pain.  (Appendix  9|  If  there  Is  any  residual  building  use  would  be  given  ei- 
D«-la  Iv  in  thP  n^,ri«l  frla  f  1'  ff^  f^'^^'^ent-pattem  to  any  Federal  partlclpa-  pedltlous  consideration.  Example!  of  poe- 
^Inlar,  r  i^f  -it  ^^  '^  ^r^'"  ''"n  ''  """"^  "P^*"  ''"''  ''•'"  ^^^^^<i  sible  end-uses,  both  public  and  prk^ 
American  relations.  The  Commerce  De-  '^ell  planned,  large  scale  international  exposl-  would  include  a  4th  Army  Command  Head^ 
partment  estimates  that  the  amount  '•''3°«  similar  to  HemlsFalr  1968  have  received  quarters  in  a  genera!  office  building  a  Un- 
spent by  foreign  tourists  and  govern-  substantial  Federal  support.  American  trade  mart,  a  school  of  cxp^n 
ments  at  the  fair  will  add  over  %?.H  mil-  '''*  "^**  America"  Promotion  The  1968  managers,  an  inter-.American  trade  and  tour- 
lion  to  our  balance  of  payments  I  ask  „  "*  Olympics  win  be  held  in  Mexico  city  1st  information  center,  or  a  technlcal-voca- 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commerce  r!?„^l  thousands  of  us  clUzens  who  have  tlonal  training  center  for  exchange  studenti 
Department  "Evaluation  of  Feder*  I  pir  ?  1  T  ""  ^"*  Southwest  would  be  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  professions  r,.r  C 
ticinatinn  h^  nr.nft!,  r/ ;/ ^  f  induced  to  stop  at  a  properly-promoted  Ex-  the  Americas.  Another  p^slble  end-use  U 
of  r^v  i^     ^  '^                   '   ^^  ''°"^'^''^''°  position.        Significant      US.      participation  an   Educational   complex  Wrh   as  an  H  EW 

-^      o^tirr^r^r ""Z        "^VJ  ""'  '"^^'^  "  *  magnet  for  people  Regional  Laboratory  or  a  School  of  Tomor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER      With-  who  would  otherwise  conUnue  their  Journey  row     Arrangements  might  also  be  made  witH 

out  objection,   it   Is  so  ordered  without   visum?   the   HemlsPalr    1968   Expo-  private  interests,  or  a  non-profit  foundation 

'See  exhibit  1   >  sltlon,  but  also  induce  many  happy  returns  to    buy    the    land    and    Us    residual    use  te- 

Mr    YARBOROUOH       Mr     President.  L'Lt        '^*   ''**"   ^   ^"*'    ^°^    neighboring  provements   from    the   Federal   Government. 
In  the  strongest  possible  terms  I  implore         , -T p^„.^„^„         «             .    ^  *    Evidence  of  adequate  planning. 

the    Commerce    Deoartmpnf     to    hir^    a  .,  •'-•Promoting    a    Senae    of    Community  Adequate  planning   for  HemlsPalr  1968  U 

iood  arSiTt^t  for  thrPpd^^^  '^'^  •^"'^"'°  "  """^  "'^°  '"  ^'*'°^""  8"^"  '''"■'"''''  ^^""^   ^^^   feasibllltv   studies  whlct 

^v  r^rnir^n     h»  il   f    f   f      l^       i  Vv  '^""!."   '^*  Americas      Forty   per  cent  have  been  carried  out  by  Economics  Research 

Many  times  in  the  past,  fairs  have  been  of   her  resldenu  are  of   Mexican   or  Spanish  AsscKrlates  of  Los  Angeles    economic  consul- 

the  settings  for  great  advance*  In  archl-  descent,  and  even  more  are  bilingual      Asa  tan  ts  to  HemlsFalr      (See  supra  page  3 1 

t«cture       The   Crystal    Palace,    the    Elfel  resu:-.  San  Antonio  has  been  a  favorite  shop-  5    Evidence  of  adequate  organization  and 

Tower,  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  Barce-  P'"*  *°'*  tourist  center  for  Latin  Americans  administration. 

lona    Pavilion    are    great    architectural  *"^  "^^'^  ^o  retain  and  expand  thU  role  San    Antonio   Pair.    Inc.   an    organization 

landmarks  that  appeared  at  expositions  .HemfTi^^r  •■  '";',''"*'!'"""',    '?"'  ,  '"""^    "  set   up  to  administer  the  Exposition,  is  di- 

I  hope  that  the  Commerce  DeMrtrnVnt  "'°"»^^/      *''l   "^'  f"'?  stimulate  more  rect^d   by  an  active  board   of   167  d'.rectcn 

WlU  be  IXDld    darln^^  wm  vVnn,?j^n?I  f^«'tP'  't^^^^"'  '"  San  Antonio,  but  will  also  with  an   executive  committee  and  bUH  and 

»W-,  .1.    '^^^"K-  a"<?  '^lU  venture  into  strengthen  a  sense  of  community  In  the  area  a  permanent  headquarters     Charte-ed  br  ti. 

that    excltm*    but    frtghtenlng    world    of  »-lth    the   rest   of   the  Americas  ,st^t*   of   Texas.   tSls   nTn  proflrcorp>ratlu" 

me  new   and   unknown   In   its  search   for  di    Bureau    of    International    Exp.Tsltlons  has   secured    from    the   city   a   lease   on  Hi 

the    right    expression    of    .Americas    con-  '^nl'^e  the   New  Yorit  Worlds  Pair    ■  HemlB-  acres   In   the  central   business  dlstrl-t     Ti« 

trlbutlon    to    the    confluence    of    ClVlliza-  '*'''"   ^^   ^^*  official   approval   of   B  I  E      it  organizational   talents  of  San   Antonl.i  Pair 

tlonj  rnlght  seem  strange  t..  other  countries  If  the  Inc     are    amply    demonstrated    In    the   Par- 

BxHurr   1  United  States    (although   not   a  signatory  to  tlclpants  Manual  for  HemlsPalr    att  ;.-hedsi 

P4jrr  V-«v»Ltr«-noi.  of  FxDr«Ai.  n  r*,,'?^    ^*'''*   '^"^"""'^n    which    brought  Appendix    12       The    State    Department  hu 

PAaT^Sr^K  B  IE.  into  existence)    failed  U>  participate  in  commented     favorably    on     thrm..::nera 

In    Aorll    ld-!2     th.    rJn.^ ,      ,    r^  t""  V^^"^'^,  international   exposition    when  which    the   HemlsFalr    authorities   pre.wr.ted 

mifo-  il!i,        h'  I>P»«nient    of    Com-  we   did   participate  on   a   large  scale   at  New  their  application  for  B I  E    approval 

oiercs  developed  ssver.l  criteria  to  evaluate  York  In  .pit*  of  the  lack  of  B  I  E   approval  a    Evidence    of    adeauate    local    flnancUUt 

•Srt?on°s      •T^':;^'^[tt1rw""'"''rr's^  ,^:"    mter-Amencan  Relation.    The  lack  of  without  FederaiVSp^Uon"^"'    "°     ^ 

t^  Dlannlna  J^Tta,[^XJr%  ^^    f  ,   ^  ^  ^    P^tlclp.Uon  in   thu  parUcular  Exposl-  Since  1963.  San  Antonio  business  flrr.;.  and 

tvfn^  n     -^mi^i^t?  ?a«"      ,    «      partlclpa-  tlon  would  be  more  conspicuous  to  .-ur  Cen-  Individuals  have  pledged  over  17  5  m;:i:on  W 

^«    with  th^i  Jin? ^,   il"   *°'°°'°-  ^,*^  *°<»  South  Amsrican  neighbor.,  in  view  underwrite    preo^nlng    exj^n';,       I..    :9«4 

^   tvrdenci  tha    t^  /x^M^T  r  °',  ''f    '■"''^-^'"•^"•''"    ^'"^'    «"d    'ts    clear  the  voters  of  ev.^  pr^lncfof  San  A.ntonlo 

ttoin  1^  oTs^ts  intlr^*^  ^  "    ''\''"    "P"''    "'    '''*    ^'"^^'*    '«'  approved  a  MO  mUhon  bond  Issue  to  prepar. 

T^e^n^flT  ^n    P I      .a  ^  ,     .  f^K^—       B(.,l    posUlvely,    we    have    a    vital  the  city  for  HemlsPalr  1068. 

"HemlJ^S^a-^   »n'  ,^n?^:/'f'^?1'*  '^**  m  projecting  through     HemlaPiar-  the  In  addition.  aU  of  San  Antonio's  26  banU 

HemiAFair    19«a     as  an  event     designed   to  efforts  .f  the  United  State,  to  better  under-  have  participated  In  a  loan  to  San  -Mitonlo 
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Pair  Inc  of  M  5  million  secured  by  the  i7J5 
niiiUi'u  In  pledges.  The  State  of  Texas  has 
appropriated  »4.5  million  for  a  State  pavilion 
ar.ri  Oovernor  Connally  Intends  to  seek  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $5.6  million  (Ap- 
pendix 13). 

C<ingres8man  Hknrt  B.  Oonzalxz  stated 
at  Uie  hearing  on  H  R.  9247.  which  he  Intro- 
duced, that  the  sponsors  would  not  have  ap- 
proiiched  the  Federal  level  "until  we  knew 
that  we  had  the  community  willing  to  do  It 
even  on  its  own  first,  and  then  certainly  the 
State,  .  .  ." 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
liJce  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  his  very  generous  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  my  participation  In  the 
Hemi.sFair  bill.  Needless  to  say,  with- 
out his  great  prestige  and  tremendous 
enerpy  and  effort,  we  would  not  have  had 
a  HtmLsFair  bill.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  extending  assistance  to  me  and  to  my 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  HemlsFair  bill. 
aiid  I  applaud  his  very  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

The  relationship  between  us  in  con- 
nection with  his  measure  points  up  the 
ver>-  fine  bipartisan  support  for  the 
Hemi.^Fair  that  is  evidenced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Antonio,  people  ranging  across 
all  walks  of  life,  and  with  various  types 
of  political  persuasion. 

I  think  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  inter -American 
relations  and  a  great  stimulus  to  trade, 
and  It  would  result  in  benefits  for  many 
years  to  come.  i 

HEMISFAIR  ' 

HemlsFair  1968  is  an  international  ex- 
position  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio.  It  is 
to  be  built  around  the  theme  of  the  con- 
Suence  of  cultures  in  our  two-continent 
hemisphere.  Quoting  from  the  language 
of  Public  Law  89-284,  which  originally 
authorized  U.S.  participation,  the  pur- 
poses of  HemlsFair  are  to: 

(1)  honor  and  display  the  diversified  cul- 
tures of  Pan  America,  including  the  history. 
m.  Industry,  commerce  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  each  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  their  Interrelationships  and 
common  ties.'  and  the  contributions  to  their 
development  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa: 

(21  encourage,  coincident  with  the  Olym- 
pic Games  being  held  In  Mexico  City  in  1968, 
tourist  travel  In  and  to  the  United  States, 
stimulate  foreign  trade,  and  promote  cul- 
tural exchanges:  and 

i3)  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  bilingual  San  Antonio. 
the  gateway  of  Latin  America." 

Public  Law  89-284.  which  passed  last 
session,  granted  offlclal  recognition  to 
the  fair,  and  provided  for  a  study  to  de- 
lennine  the  extent  of  U.S.  participation 

i-T  the  fair. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  made 
•-hat  study,  provided  plans  and  made  rec- 
ommendations regarding  U.S.  participa- 
tion 

HR  15098.  a.s  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $7  5  million  for  con- 
stniction  and  operation  of  a  Federal 
pavilion  and  exhibit. 

^  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  committee 
;^  reduced  the  $10  million  figure  in  the 
Hous<>  bill  by  $2,5  million.  I  believe  the 
•&ir  to  be  a  most  worthwhile  investment, 
^'d  I  do  not  think  that  $10  million  was 
^  unrea.sonable  request.    However,  I  can 


appreciate  the  concern  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  current  need  for 
economy,  given  the  present  economic 
climate. 

The  remaining  $7.5  million  Federal 
investment  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  foreign  funds  omilng  into  this  coun- 
try for  materials  and  construction,  and 
the  Inflow  of  foreign  tourists.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  fair  will  stimulate  an  in- 
flow of  foreign  exchange  capable  of  sig- 
nificantly offsetting  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits. 

With  that  background,  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  on  Hemis- 
Palr, and  to  elaborate  the  reasons  why 
I  tliink  the  exposition  will  be  successful 
in  its  purposes,  and  a  sound  venture. 

It  is  estimated  that  30  nations  will 
participate  in  HemlsFair  through  estab- 
lishment of  exhibits.  Already  Mexico. 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Peru,  Bolivia.  Pana- 
ma, and  Canada  have  committed  them- 
selves to  participation. 

Last  month  the  representatives  of  20 
other  nations  journeyed  to  San  Antonio 
to  visit  the  fair  site,  which  has  been  100 
percent  acquired  and  on  which  consider- 
able construction  is  underway,  and  to 
investigate  the  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation by  their  coimtries. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  manage- 
ment of  HemlsFair  is  substantially  ahead 
of  the  Seattle  Century  21  Fair  at  this 
point  in  securing  commitments  of  inter- 
national participation.  I  mentioned  that 
an  estimated  30  nations  will  participate 
in  HemlsFair.  This  is,  of  course,  predi- 
cated upon  U.S.  participation.  I  have 
grave  doubts  that  there  would  be  any- 
where near  that  number  participating, 
or  that  the  fair  would  be  the  cultural 
and  financial  success  it  is  expected  to  be 
if  it  were  not  for  U.S.  participation. 
Success  of  the  fair  depends  upon  U.S. 
support,  as  well  as  recognition. 

At  this  time,  one-third  of  the  commer- 
cial exhibit  space  has  been  leased.     I 
think  the  managers  of  the  fair  can  take 
justifiable  pride  in  this  particular  fact, 
since  the  fair  Is  still  almost  2  years  off. 
It  has  been  announced  that  International 
Business  Machines,  Southern  Bell  along 
with  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  General  Electric.  Humble  Oil,  Coca- 
Cola,   and  Pepsi-Cola  have  committed 
themselves  to  participation.    There  are, 
of  course,  a  nimiber  of  other  firms  which 
have  committed  themselves  to  partici- 
pation, but  who  for  competitive  reasons 
have  not  yet  announced  their  intentions. 
There  is  a  total  commitment  at  this 
point  of  $52.5  million.    This,  of  course, 
does  not  include  the  present   Federal 
authorization  request.    The  city  of  San 
Antonio  has  Issued  $30  million  in  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  and  $8  million  has 
been  imderwritten  by  business  concerns 
In  the  area.     The  State  of  Texas  has 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $4.5  mil- 
lion, and  an  additional  $5.5  million  is 
assured  during  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion.  A  special  San  Antonio  corporation 
is  spending  $4.5  million  to  erect  the  cen- 
tral tower  which  will  be  a  highlight  of 
the  fair.    It  will  be  visible  In  Austin  80 
miles  away. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  total 
of  between  $90  and  $100  million  in  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial  commitments 
to  the  fair. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance,  Hemls- 
Fair managers  have  been  most  circum- 
spect in  their  estimates.  They  have 
planned  for  the  fair  to  be  a  financial  suc- 
cess on  the  basis  of  7.5  million  attend- 
ance. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  attendance  of  9.5  million  at  the  Seattle 
Fair.  I  would  call  the  estimate  quite  con- 
servative. There  are  three  times  as  many 
people  living  in  the  radius  of  a  2-day 
drive  to  San  Antonio  as  they  are  in  the 
radius  of  a  2-day  drive  to  Seattle. 

There  also  will  be  foreign  visitors  to 
the  fair. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  Latin 
American  tourist  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 
the  United  States  spends  about  $682  dur- 
ing the  trip,  according  to  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, The  average  tourist  from  Mexi- 
co, specifically,  spends  slightly  less:  $550. 
Since  the  fair  is  being  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  Olympic  Games  in  Mexico  City, 
a  great  deal  of  tourist  revenue  is  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  United  States,  much 
of  it  from  Latin  America  as  travelers  are 
en  route  to  and  from  Mexico  City. 
Mexico  City,  I  might  point  out,  is  within 
a  2-day  drive  of  San  Antonio. 

Ever>'  possible  effort  is  being  made  to 
put  construction  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Exhibit  buildings  are  being  built  by  the 
fair  corporation  for  lease  to  exhibitors, 
rather  than  ground  leases.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
permanent  value  remaining  after  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

I  make  this  observation  with  the  in- 
tention of  pointing  out  the  soimd  finan- 
cial basis  on  which  the  fair  is  being 
planned.  It  is  a  sound  financial  under- 
taking for  San  Antonio,  and  it  Is  no  less 
a  sound  investment  for  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced  this  fair  also  has  real 
good-will  value.  The  positive  inter- 
national relations  value  which  will  be 
generated  by  the  fair  is  substantial. 
Plans  devised  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
fair  are  attractive  yet  economical. 

I  am  convinced  HemlsFair  will  be  a 
financial  success.  I  am  convinced  it 
will  generate  an  Important  net  return 
in  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Substantial  foreign  investment 
is  assured  if  the  U.S.  participates.  A 
substantial  infiow  of  tourist  dollars  Is 
assured. 

San  Antonio  residents  arc  so  confident 
of  the  project  that  400  local  businessmen 
and  individuals  have  committed  over  $8 
million  to  support  the  management 
coop)eration 

HemlsFair  u-.  without  doubt,  receiving 
stronger  'r-cal  and  State  support  than 
any  previous  comparable  undertaking. 
With  Ftf'.eral  participation  the  U.S.  in- 
vestment will  be  recovered  many  times 
over  not  only  in  Texas  but  also  in  all 
the  other  States  which  will  be  visited  by 
the  foreign  tourists  and  from  which 
workers  and  materials  are  being  sup- 
plied. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  recognizing  all  these 
advantages,  will  approve  the  bill. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH      I  tliank  my  col- 


an  exhibitor  are  at  a  level  comparable  with 
orevlous   investments   to   sUDDOrt   a   US    ex- 


nilssloner  will  be  In  the  Departn-»ent  of  Coa- 
merce  and  compensated  at  the  level  V  rd> 


2S409 


Tlio  declaration  appended  by  the  commlt- 
»«.  ti>  H  R.  16U98  sets  fiirth  fiit.iiri*  r:  s   nm-. 


Mr.  TOWER     Mr.  President.  I  move        There  is  an  even  L'mat.Pr  ri«n<.pr 
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Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Texas,  for  hla 
kind  remarks 

Mr  ^L^NSFTELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  com- 
m.ittoe  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered, and  without  objection  they  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bin  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on 
the  en»?ro>ssment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment's  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tinie. 

The  bi:i  wius  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  \L\N3FIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a^k  unarumous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  aji  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  1673'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

WHAT    THE    BILL    DOES 

H  R  15098  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
17.500. CXX)  and  provides  other  necessary  au- 
thorities and  waivers  to  Implement  US  par- 
ticipation in  the  HemisFuir  Exposition  In 
San  Antonio  in  19(38  A  new  section  8  de- 
clares U  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
not  to  authorize  any  further  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  undertalctn^  such  as  Hemls- 
Palr,  unless  they  are  clasalfled  as  flrst-cate- 
griry  International  expositions. 

BACKGRCCND    *N0    COMMrTTEX    ACriON 

In  enacting  Public  I>aw  284  lut  year. 
the  Congress  recognized  HemlsFali  "as  an 
event  designed  to  enhance  the  existing 
brotherhood  between  new  world  nations,  re- 
afflrm  common  ties.  Increase  understanding, 
and  fortify  peace  The  law  also  authorized 
a  study  to  be  made  to  "determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  par- 
ticipant in,  and  an  exhibitor  at.  the  exposi- 
tion ■.  »I25.000  was  authorized  anci  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose 

The  study  was  undertaken  by  ai  Inter- 
agency working  committee,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  on 
which  a  number  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  were  represented,  among  them  the 
U  S  Information  Agency,  the  Library  of  Con- 
greaa,  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  State  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  On  April 
1  1966.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  trans- 
mitted the  study  to  the  President  with  the 
following  summary  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations 

SrMMABT      or      riNOINCS      AND      kCCOMMKNOA- 
TIONB 

Findings 

1    In   1965.  Congress  Indicated  Its  lnt«re«t 

In  HemlsFalr  1968  by  appropriating  $138000 
for  a  study  and  report  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  US.  participation  In  this  exposi- 
tion 

3.  The  overall  theme  of  HemlsFalr.  "Con- 
fluence of  ClvlUzatlona  In  the  Americas  ' 
lends  luelf  ideally  to  a  storyline  for  US, 
Oovemment  partlf-ipatlon  eu  an  exhibitor 
at  the  international  expoaitlon,  HemlsFalr 
1968 

3  There  is  sulBcient  evidence  of  adequate 
local  planning,  financing,  and  organization 
for  miinaglng  HemlsFalr  1968 

4  Prcjicted  administrative  and  operating 
coats   for   US    Government   participation   as 


an  exhibitor  are  at  a  level  comparable  with 
previous  investments  to  support  a  US  ex- 
hibit at  recently  completed  "World  Pairs  " 

5  Bureau  of  International  Expositions' 
approval  of  participation  by  BIB  members 
and  of  registered  exposition  dates  has  been 
obtained,  thereby  facilitating  participation 
by  foreign  nations  without  Jeopardizing  BIE 
approval  of  a  U.S.  Bicentennial  Exposition  In 
1975  or  1976 

6  The  design  and  construction  of  some 
of  the  exhlbiu  proposed  for  US.  participa- 
tion Is  such  that  they  might  be  used  for 
p>ostexposltlon  travel  throughout  Latin 
America  In  support  of  our  •'Alliance  for 
Progress"  efTorts. 

7  The  possible  residual  uses  of  buildings 
for  Federal  participation  could  have  approx- 
imately a  ta  million  benefit  to  the  US 
Government. 

8.  The  Interagency  working  group  reviewed 
two  possible  approaches  as  a  basis  for  cost 
estimates  of  US  participation  In  Hemls- 
Falr. One.  a  two-structure  concept,  en- 
visaged a  revolving  stage  pavilion  without 
any  end-use  and  a  "school  of  tomorrow" 
building  with  continuing  use  for  that  pur- 
pose after  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition. 
The  other  estimate  Incorporating  a  single 
building  concept,  would  have  a  confluence 
theater  pavilion  with  an  end-use  as  a  build- 
ing base  for  either  a  multistory  office  build- 
ing or  a  "school  of  tomorrow."  The  working 
group  recommended  requesting  an  appropria- 
tion authorization  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mate for  the  confluence  theater  approach 
with  a  "school  of  tomorrow"  end-use. 

9    A  site  would  be  deeded  free  to  the  United 
States  for  a  pavilion  to  house  the  US  exhibit 
and   for   whatever  future   end-use   purposes, 
public  or  private,  are  determined. 
Recommendations 

1  The  national  interest  would  be  served  by 
substantial  Federal  participation  In  Hemls- 
Falr 1968 

3.  The  Federal  participation  should  be 
In  the  form  of  an  exhibit  housed  In  a  pavil- 
ion constructed  by  the  US.  Government  on 
land  deeded   to  the  United  States. 

3.  The  US.  participation  should  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  pernolt  an  end-use  which  would 
benefit  the  United  States  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  HemlsFalr  1968. 

4.  The  cost  of  U.S.  participation  should  be 
based  on  the  estimate  for  the  confluence 
theater  plan  with  a  residual  use  as  a  "school 
of  tomorrow  ' 

5  An  additional  tlO  million  should  b«  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  to  carry  out  this 
participation 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  89-284  the 
President  on  May  13.  1966.  submitted  the  re- 
poTX  to  Congress,  stating  that  "1  fully  sup- 
port the  Secretary's  findings  •  •  •  and  con- 
cur in  his  recommendations   •    •    •" 

The  draft  bill  which  was  simultaneously 
transmitted  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
HxNXT  GoNZALXz  Oh  May  19,  1966.  as  H  R 
15098.  and  by  Senator  Tovirni  on  August  '24. 
1966.  as  S  3757  On  September  1  1966.  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  15098. 
and  on  September  14.  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  a  public  bearing  received 
favorable  testimony  from  Senator  Rau>h 
Yarborouch.  Senator  John  G  Towir.  Rep- 
resentative HxNRT  B  Go.vzalcz,  Mr  H  B 
Zachry.  director.  HemlsFalr  1968.  and  Mr. 
Joiin  E  Orchard,  director.  US  Expositions 
staff.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Their 
prepared  statements  are  appended  to  the  re- 
port. P^l^ther  discussion  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  and  on  September  22.  1966.  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ordered  the 
bill  reported  favorably  with  amendments 

SKCnO.N-BT-SICXlON    ANALVSLS 

Section  1  amends  existing  law  by  authonz- 
ing  the  President  to  appoint,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate conflrmatlon.  a  Commissioner  for  a  Fed- 
eral  exhibit  at   HemlsFalr   1968      The  Com- 


missioner win  be  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  compensated  at  the  level  V  ra> 
i$26.00Oi  of  the  Federal  Executive  S  ilary 
Schedule.  US  Commissioners  have  beei. 
similarly  appointed  to  other  Important  m. 
ternatlonal  fairs,  most  recently  to  the  United 
States  exhibit  at  Canada's  1967  Exposltlor. 

Section  2  amends  existing  law  by  striking 
out  references  to  the  planning  staff  and  lu 
work  and  Inserting  clauses  authorizing  tij 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  erect  appropriate  buildings  and 
other  structures  and  to  Incur  other  expenses 
which  are  necessary  to  implement  Us 
phrtlclpwitlon  In  HemlsFalr  The  structures 
are  to  be  erected  on  approximately  4'i  acres 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  consider!, 
tlon  of  Its  participation  In  the  fair.  Tht 
requirement  that  "in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  such  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures, consideration.  Including  consultaucio 
with  the  General  Services  Administration 
shall  be  given  to  their  utility  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  needs,  or  other  beneflu 
following  the  close  of  the  exposition"  is  fur- 
ther dlscus&ed  elsewhere  In  this  report. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  eliminate  fur- 
ther references  In  the  law  to  prellmlnarr 
planning  and  the  report,  which  have  been 
completed,  and  replace  them  with  provlsloni 
relating  to  the  termination  of  the  exposition 
The  new  subsections  require  the  Secretary  o( 
Commerce  to  report  to  Congress  on  expoei- 
tlon  activities  8  months  after  Its  close  ani 
Include  In  that  report  a  detailed  statemen; 
of  expenses.  After  transmission  of  this  re- 
port, all  appointments  made  under  the  act 
vlll  terminate  except  those  determined  bj 
the  President  to  be  necessary  to  allow  for 
dismantling  and  transfers  of  the  US.  ex- 
hibit In  case  this  work  Is  not  completed 
within  the  6  months. 

Section  6  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  to 
carry  out  U  S.  participation  In  the  expoK- 
tlon 

Section  6  adds  two  new  sections  to  the 
law  The  first  provides  that  after  the  close 
of  HemlsFalr.  all  VS.  property  purchased  or 
erected  shall  be  dlsp>o8ed  of  In  accurdance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  and  other  laws  ap- 
plying to  the  dlsp>osal  of  excess  and  sur- 
p.us  property. 

The  eecond  provides  for  waivers  of  cer- 
tain statutory  limitations  having  to  do  wiia 
contracting,  purchasing  supplies  and  serv- 
ices. IeasU.g  buildings,  printing,  advertisln;. 
and  the  like.  These  same  waivers  were  pro- 
vided by  Executive  order,  pursuant  to  Uie 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1962.  for  U.S.  participation  in  tne 
New  York  World's  Pair.  That  act  has  since 
been  amended  to  exclude  domestic  Intemi- 
Uonal  fairs  from  Its  provisions,  and  these 
statutory  waivers  are  now  necessary 

Section  7  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
9  to  the  act  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, before  making  any  expenditures  lor 
U.S.  participation  to  receive  8atlsfacior>'  i^- 
Burances  from  the  San  Antonio  Fair.  I: 
( 1 )  that  all  segments  of  the  San  Anion:; 
community  are  participating  fully  at  ail 
times:  {2»  that  the  public  is  kept  fully  in- 
formed about  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion; (3)  that  no  person  Is  an  ofllcer,  memlxr 
or  ex  officio  member  of  the  corporation  who 
has  a  substantial  financial  Interest  In  i^-1 
organization  doing  business  with  the  cor- 
poration: and  (4)  that  historic  structures  m 
the  exposition  area  will  be  preserved  to  thf 
maximum  extent  possible.  U  these  assur- 
ances are  not  made  or  complied  with,  it' 
Secretary  Is  to  notify  the  corporation  that  no 
funds,  or  no  further  funds,  will  be  made 
available  until  they  are  compiled  with.  TSU 
amendment  Is  designed  to  prevent  conflict! 
of  InUrest  and  the  type  of  financial  pro'>- 
lems  encountered  by  the  New  York  Wor.-s 
Fair  Corp. 


The  declaration  appended  by  the  commit- 
•^  to  H.R.  15098  sets  forth  future  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policy   with    respect   to   enterprises 
such  as  HenilsPiUr  and  its   predecessors.     It 
states  that  no  further  US  jjartlcipatlon  shall 
be  authorized   within   the   United   States   In 
any  fair,  exposition,   celebration,  or  exhlbi- 
uon.  unless   It   Is   registered   as   an   Interna- 
tional exhibition  of  tlie  first  category  by  an 
established    International    organization.      By 
first  category"  the  committee  means  the  In- 
jrequent,      truly      International      exposition 
such  as  the  Brussels   World's   Pair  and   the 
Canadian    1967   Unlversn;    and   International 
E.xposUion,   M)   rpgl.«fered   by    the   Bureau   of 
International   Expositions.     "Plrst  category" 
does  not  Include    undertakings  such   as   the 
SeatUe  Century  21  Exposition  and  HemlsFalr, 
which  were  registered   as    "special  category'" 
events,  nor  the  so-called  New   "i'oik  World's 
Fair  which  w;is  not  regist<'rcd  at  all. 

COMMrTTEE    COMMENTS 

The  committee's  concern  about  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  HemlsFalr  revolved  around  two 
questions — the  residual  end  use  of  the  U.S. 
pavUlon  or  buildings,  and  the  basic  Justifi- 
cation for  U.S.  participation  In  events  of  this 
sort. 

Concerning  the  first  question,  the  commit- 
tee was  gratified  to  note  an  awareness  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  heretofore 
only  'llpservlce"  h.id  been  rendered  to  the 
eipresfed  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the 
buildings  housing  a  U.S.  Government  exhibit 
be  50  designed  to  serve  Federal  needs  for 
space  In  the  community  after  the  event. 
The  committee  cannot  stress  too  strongly  its 
insistence  that  In  the  cafe  of  Homl.'^Palr.  this 
"Iipservlce"  be  replaced  by  vigorous  action  to 
usure  some  permanent  benefits  to  the  Fed- 
enj  Government. 

It  Is  tlie  lock  of  any  appreciable  Federal 
benefits  that  has  led  Uie  comnUttee  to  add 
•J-.e  policy    declaration    in    section    8.      Ever 
ilnce  the  successful   Century   21    ExposlUon 
m  Seattle,  which  turned  ,n  depressed  area  of 
•eattle  Into  a  civic  center.  Congress  has  been 
aiportuned    for    asslst^mce    in    similar    Im- 
provement schemes.     HemLsp.Ur  Is  patterned 
jn  the  Century  21   Ex{x«itlon.  whlnh  was  .a 
■rcditable  and  profitable  venture.     Like  Cen- 
lory  21.  the  private  l<jcal  HemlsFalr  backers 
fipect  to  be  fully  rep.iid  from   the  proceeds 
'.  that  venture.     Llke\«se,   the  $30  mlllloa 
bond  Issue  of  the  city  of  s.in  Antonio  will  be 
'Jsed   largely    for    works— highways,    bridges 
Interways.    an    exposition    hall,    and   a   sta- 
Idium— that    will    permanently    Improve    the 
sty    The  State  of  Texas,  which  is  planning 
I '^  appropriate  »I0  million  in  all  for  lu  own 
l?a.-ticip.ition  in  HemlsFalr.  also  has  a  perma- 
iMt  end   use   in   mliid   for  its  facility      In 
M    everyone    benefits    tangibly— the    local 
Mf."'^*   the  city,  and  the  State — except  the 
Meral  Oovernment.  unless  a  practical  end 
|JM  .'or  the   US    structure    Is    found.     The 
oonumttee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
lienceforth  Federal  assistance  for  fairs  of  this 
I  ^^  la  no  longer  Justified. 

"^•"s'"  comments  are  no  refiectlon,  of 
'^e  on  the  backers  and  planners  of 
Urai.sPair  The  committees  observation  last 
I  »T  thiit  "HemlsP.-ilr  appears  well  conceived 
I 'ad  vigorously  backed  bv  the  State  and 
l«illty"  still  hold.s  true  The  Congress  has 
l"i.-«ady  -reoognized'  the  event  and  work  on 
I  Jfsxposltlon  is  well  underway, 
1  rnder  these  circumstances,  and  subject  to 
i~f  proposed  amendments,  the  committee 
l^-xnaiends  enactment  of  H  R.  15098 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION   OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
connection  with  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  limited  to  3  minutes,  except  for 
the  bringing  up  of  the  bill  on  narcotics 
at  an  appropriate  time  during  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CHANGING  WORLD  REALITIES  RE 
QUIRE  MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  AMER 
ICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 


rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

ixir    The   bill   havhiR    been   read    the 

l^ra  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

^eblU  'H.R.  15098 >  was  passed. 

,Mr  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 

-move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

'•■'bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce„  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Foreign  Policy. 
Mr.  President,  basic  concepts  of  public 
policy  are  seldom  born  oveniight,  and 
once  crystallized  they  shape  our  thoughts 
and  influence  our  actions  for  years,  even 
decades.  However,  every  so  often  the 
development  of  new  conditions,  or  new 
insights  Into  continuing  conditions,  pre- 
sent the  opportunity  for  reformulation 
and  reorientation. 

Thus,  the  great  depression  had  pro- 
found effects  on  our  economic  and  social 
policies.  And  because  of  the  current 
Negro  revolution,  we  are  attempting  to 
write  the  final  chapter  in  the  long  stale- 
mated struggle  to  translate  into  reality 
the  ideals  of  human  equality  so  proudly 
proclaimed  In  1776. 

Today  we  live  with  a  foreign  policy 
whose  basic  outline  was  drawn  during 
the  historic  period  marked  by  President 
Truman's  decision  in  1947  to  offer  aid  to 
Greece  and  his  decision  in  1950  to  resist 
aggression  in  South  Korea.  The  de- 
tails of  this  policy  have  changed  over 
time,  but  the  basic  principles  and  mode 
of  Implementation  remain  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  again  stand 
at  one  of  those  great  but  subtle  turning 
points  of  history;  old  and  familiar  con- 
ditions are  changing;  new  and  strange 
conditions  are  developing.  These  chang- 
ing world  realities  require  major  changes 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Failure  to  adjust 
our  policy  will  destine  us  to  indecision 
and  reflex  reactions  to  new  challenges 
which  could  do  irreparable  damage  to 
our  national  Interest  and  the  interests 
of  the  free  world. 

Vietnam  symbolizes  many  of  these  new 
challenges  and  this  specific  problem  calls 
for  contemplation  and  revision.  But  at 
the  same  time  complete  preoccupation 
with  southeast  Asia  endangers  our  ca- 
pacity for  taking  the  broad  overview  so 
necessary  at  this  stage  in  world  affairs 
We  must  avoid  being  entrapped  in  an 
obsessive  fixation  about  Vietnam  and  re- 
mind ourselves  that  it  is  only  one  aspect, 
albeit  the  most  dramatic  at  the  moment' 
of  our  total  foreign  policy  commitment' 


There  is  an  even  greater  danper.     Tlie 
agony  of  Vietnam  nas  generated  criti- 
cisms, which  whetlier  or  not  actually  in- 
tended by  the  critics,  are  giving  strength 
to  two  forces  in  American  i^ublic  opinion 
that  threaten  to  shatter  the  broad  base 
support  on  which  has  rested  our  foreign 
policy  of  tlie  past  two  decades,  a  support 
which  will  be  absolutely  necessarj-  in  the 
long  decades  ahead.     On  the  one  liand 
certain  criticism  has  given  new  life  to  the 
argument  which  holds,  in  effect,  that  be- 
cause we  are  the  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world  we  should  use  our  military 
might   virtually   without   reservation   to 
secure    our    objectives.     On    the    other 
hand,  some  of  the  criticism  of  those  who 
recognize  that  our  jx)wer  is  limited  or 
who  believe  we  have  committed  grievous 
errors  in  Vietnam  has  touched  a  respon- 
sive chord  within  that  segment  of  the 
American   public   which   holds   that   we 
have   no   business  being  so  heavily  in- 
volved in  Vietnam. 

These  are  two  powerful  strains  in 
American  attitude  toward  foreign  in- 
volvement. They  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  big  stick  approach  and  the  ostrich 
head  in  the  sand  attitude.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  two  decades  have  been 
possible  because  each  of  these  views  has 
been  effectively  moderated.  Although 
the  future  demands  policy  chances  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  maintain  this 
same  balance  of  moderation— this  same 
broad-based  support. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  am  appre- 
hensive that  the  frustrations  of  Vietnam 
are  threatening  this  balanced  support. 
The  actioris  and  words  generated  by  the 
heat  of  the  moment  may  become  the  un- 
breakable precedents  of  the  future  We 
must  not  allow  the  agony  of  Vietnam  to 
give  strength  to  an  exaggerated  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  militarj-  power  on  the  one 
hand  or  on  the  other  hand  allow  it  to 
sap  our  will  to  continue  the  heavy  and 
,  often  thankless  burden  of  world  involve- 
ment into  the  long  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
speak  directly  about  Vietnam,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  survey  of  what  I  beheve  the 
more  significant  of  the  changing  world 
realities;  to  outline  some  of  the  changes 
demanded  in  our  foreign  policy  and  in 
conclusion,  make  a  proposal  as  to  how  we 
should  begin  to  prepare  ourselves  for  this 
rethinking  and  reshaping  of  our  foreign 
pohcy. 

First,  a  brief  look  at  the  basics  of  our 
current  policy  and  the  conditions  out  of 
whiich  it  developed. 

After  World  War  II,  we  were  pre- 
sented, as  in  1918,  with  the  opportunity 
for  worid  leadership.  After  World  War 
I.  we  had  chosen  to  fall  back  to  the  posi- 
tion with  which  we  had  always  felt  most 
comfortable,  that  of  Isolationism  and 
nonentanglement.  But  by  the  late  1940's 
we  had  finally  thrown  off  the  cloak  of 
isolationism  and  energetically,  if  not  al- 
ways enthusiastically,  took  up  the  reins 
of  world  leadership. 

We  became  extensively  involved  in 
world  affairs  because  we  were  rich  and 
powerful,  because  of  obligations  to  old 
allies  impoverished  and  weakened  by  the 
Great  War,  and  because  of  our  respect 
for  the  demands  of  htimanitarianlsm. 
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But  the  dominating  reason  which  com- 
pelled us  to  step  so  boldly  Into  the  arena 
of  world  affairs  was  the  newly  recognized 
threat  posed  by  a  militant,  expansionist 
communism  Recognizing  the  expansion 
of  totalitarian  communism  as  *  threat 
to  our  national  security  and  a  rejection 
of  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
which  we  had  long  championed,  we  dedi- 
cated our  energies  to  contain  commu- 
nism within  Its  then  present  borders  and 
thereafter,  hopefully,  to  advance  the 
cau.se  of  world  peace  and  freedom 

While  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  our 
postwar  policy  has  been  concerned  only 
with  the  containment  of  communLsm.  It 
is  nevertheless  the  case  that  all  other  ob- 
jectives have  been  of  secondary,  and 
often  subordinate,  status  This  policy 
has  consisted  of  four  basic  features. 

First  We  developed  a  program  of  nu- 
clear armament  as  the  major  deterrent 
to  Communist  aggression  This  was  re- 
inforced by  the  strategic  placement  and 
use— OS  m  Korea — of  modern  conven- 
tional forces  as  a  further  barrier  to 
Communist  military  expansion 

Second.  We  offered  extensive  mllltar>- 
aid  to  countries  threatened  by  aggression 
and  encouraged  the  formation  of  re- 
gional defense  alliances 

Third.  We  launched  a  vast  aid  pro- 
gram to  speed  economic  recovery  in 
those  nations  devastated  by  World  War 
n  and  the  stimulation  of  economic 
growth  in  other  critical  areas  of  the 
world,  with  the  conviction  that  economic 
streng^th  was  essential  to  resistlr  g  either 
Internal  or  external  Communist  aggres- 
sion 

Fourth  At  the  diplomatic  level,  we 
used  the  influence  of  our  world  position 
to  encoura*{e  the  Isolation  of  Communist 
Russia   and   Red  China 

Mr  President,  objective  realism  forces 
the  conclusion,  that  despite  many  frus- 
traUng  disappointments,  these  programs 
have  -served  the  times  well.  I  believe 
that  International  hlstorta;is  of  the  fu- 
ture will  write  of  this  period  that  a  na- 
tion little  experienced  in  mtenmtlonal 
affairs  assumed  the  mantle  of  world 
leadership  virtually  overnight  and  exer- 
cised its  role  with  great  distinction 

But  past  victories  do  not  guarantee 
future  successes.  The  times  are  differ- 
ent and  conditions  are  changed,  and  this 
.same  realism  forces  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  be»«in  to  adjust  our  foreign 
policy  accordingly. 

Mr  President  I  would  suggest  that 
many  of  these  changing  conditions  can 
be  conveniently  outlined  under  two  broad 
headings.  The  first  Involves  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  CommunLst  challenge. 
The  second  concerns  the  emergence  of 
new  challenges  which  relate  to.  but  at 
the  same  time,  so  trariscend  the  Com- 
munist challenge  that  efforts  to  deal  with 
them  can  no  longer  be  safely  subordi- 
nated to  the  containment  objective 

Mr  President,  what  of  the  changing 
nature  of  the  Communist  challenge? 

First,  while  it  would  be  the  height  of 
foUy  to  suggest  that  the  threat  of  Soviet 
communism  has  dl:iappeared.  there  is 
little  question  but  that  lU  expansionist 
strategy  has  been  moderated.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  nuclear  stalemate 
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and  our  other  successes  In  applying  the 
containment  policy,  but  also  t^ecause  of 
mternal  change*  wlthm  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  communism  has  not 
abandoned  its  expansionist  goals,  but 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  emphasis  as  to 
how  these  goals  are  to  be  realized 

Second.  The  former  monolith  of  In- 
ternational communism  has  been  shat- 
tered Oood  authority  advLses  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  Moscow  to  direct 
and  control  the  actions  of  Communists 
throughout  the  world 

Third.  A  pwwerful,  and  In  many  ways 
different.  Communist  force  In  the  form 
of  Red  China  commands  uttentlon  Sig- 
nmcantly.  the  independence  of  Red 
China  is  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
the  breakup  in  world  Communist  unity. 
The  Slno-Sovlet  split  holds  many  Im- 
ponderables for  American  Interests.  We 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  dangers 
and  possible  benefits  that  are  thus  pre- 
sented More  important,  however.  Is  the 
emerging  power  of  Red  China.  This 
sleeping  giant  Is  rousing  from  iLs  long 
slumber,  and  the  world  will  never  be  the 
same  Because  It  has  not  yet  atuined 
full  economic,  technological,  and  mili- 
tary power  many  of  its  bellicose  claims 
of  world  revolution  must  be  depreciated 
However.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  believe 
that  this  wUl  always  be  the  case  A  real- 
istic assessment  forces  the  conclusion 
that  increasingly  in  the  future  Rod  China 
will  pose  one  of  the  greatest  threat.s  to 
American  foreign  policy  Interests  and 
the  peace  of  the  world 

Fourth  The  location  of  the  most  criti- 
cal points  of  the  Communist  challenge — 
both  Soviet  and  Chinese — has  shifted  to 
the  vast  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia. 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  Because  tlie 
locale  Ls  different,  the  problems  are  dif- 
ferent and  at  the  same  lime  more  diffi- 
cult. The  critical  areas  are  physically 
more  vast.  Much  of  It  Ls  of  greater  dis- 
tance from  our  shores  and  more  difficult 
to  defend  militarily 

But  far  transcending  the  physical  dif- 
ferences are  those  of  culture,  history. 
race,  and  economics  Only  in  Latin 
America  do  we  share  any  common  bonds 
but  they  have  been  poisoned  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  resentful  memories  of  earlier 
imperialistic  explolUtion 

Yet.  the  most  difficult  challenge  of 
all  is  economic.  In  Western  Europe  the 
task  was  to  help  restore  war-devastated 
Industrialized  economies.  This  was  dif- 
ficult, but  it  pales  to  Insignificance 
agairvst  the  task  of  stimulating  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  In  nonlndustrialized 
nations. 

To  be  sure,  China  Is  confronted  with 
many  of  the  same  difficulties,  but  this 
Is  of  little  solace  for  It  only  serves  to 
highlight  the  growing  challenge  of  Red 
China  which  .shares  with  these  areas  a 
gn^ter  commonality  of  race,  culture, 
hlsU)ry.  ai\d  economics 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  earlier  that 
there  are  challenges  which  now  tran- 
.scend.  or  at  least  equal,  the  Coramumst 
challenge     I  would  mention  two. 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  In  Europe 
the  great  challenge  is  no  longer  that  of 
containment,  but  fuitUlment  of  the  long 
hoped  for  uxUtlcailon  and  Integration  of 
the    European    community       We    have 


done  a  great  deal  to  help  lay  the  ground- 
work for  European  unity,  and  much  ha* 
been  accomplished  However,  all  recog- 
nize that  the  integration  of  We.-,ter:. 
Europe  IS  far  from  complete  and  the  Uisi 
of  uniUng  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
has  not  yet  begun. 

With  the  threat  of  Conununlst  expan- 
sion reduced  or  changed  we  must  give 
renewed  emphasis  to  our  efforts  to  help 
tamp  down  the  aiiclent  nationalistic 
rivalries  of  the  European  states,  out  ol 
which  has  come  almost  evei-y  worldwide 
war  of  the  past  three  centuries  and  which 
twice  in  tills  century  brought  the  Wes 
to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Moreover,  the  great  resources  of  5 
strong  and  unified  Western  Europe  a:^ 
needed  to  help  carry  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting and  advancing  the  Interests  ol 
the  free  world.  But  the  Western  Euro- 
pean community  cannot  look  outward 
luitll  it  has  resolved  its  own  interri 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  new  chal- 
lenge concerns  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
single  most  Important  feature  of  tie 
modern  world,  the  disparity  between  the 
poor  nations  and  the  rich  natiom  I: 
the  future  It  will  likely  pose  the  single 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace.  The  task 
of  closing  the  gap  will  become  the  over- 
riding challenge  of  our  time. 

There  have  always  been  rich  nations 
and  poor  nations  and  there  will  always 
be  differences  in  comparable  economic 
wealth,  but  the  present  gap  will  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  future.  The  underde- 
veloped world  has  been  caught  up  In  1 
revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
Grinding  poverty  Is  no  longer  accept  j 
as  a  harsh  and  Inevitable  fact  of  life. 
The  poor  nations  are  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  narrowing  the  m 
between  themselves  suid  the  rich  natiorj. 
They  expect  results  in  this  generatloa 
They  are  not  content  to  think  in  term 
of  a  centuo'-long  evolution.  TraJicall.- 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  puor  ta 
wideiied  in  recent  years  rather  thii| 
narrowed. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Coe- 
munist   challenge   will   be   relegated  to| 
.stxrondary    significance       They    are  t- 
trlcately  Interwined.     However,  the  ga?l 
between  poor  nations  and  rich  natior.5isl 
the  equal  of  the  issue  of  communism  cl 
several  respects  and  impels  us  to  adjua 
our  foreign  policy  accordingly.  I 

We  would  be  naive.  Indeed,  to  ignorel 
the  fact  that  today's  rich  are  pnmarJjl 
white,  that  the  poor  are  for  a  good  pa.i| 
nonwhlte.  Moreover,  throughout  -fl 
poor  nations  tlie  memories  of  colonialei-j 
ploltation  remain  strong.  Thll.■^.  anu-l 
colonial  memories  fired  by  differences  o!| 
race  could  In  the  future  pit  the  poorial 
a  vicious  and  all-consuming  stni^i;le«^'''i| 
the  so-called  rich.  . 

We  must  not.  therefore,  overlook  '^1 
possibility  of  the  development  of  a  rif*! 
totalitarianism      It  is  not  InconceH-sS"^ 
that   the  poor  nations  will  reject  bot 
communism   and   democracy  and  urj" 
under  a  new  banner  of  totalitarian  eij 
panslonlsm  aimed  at  taking  from  the  nt 
through  war  wlmt  they  have  not 
able  to  obtain  In  peace. 

The  containment  of  communism  p*"- 
should  no  longer  constitute  the  dommH 


Ing  rationale  of  our  relationships  with 
the  poor  nations. 

Mr  President,  even  if  I  were  blessed 
ft-ith  omniscience  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  ll.st  here  all  the  possible  changes  in 
our  foreiim  policy  required  by  the  chang- 
ing world  realities.  However,  I  do  want 
to  comment  briefly  on  two  areas:  our 
pohcy  toward  Western  Eiarope  and  our 
economic  assistance  policies  toward  the 
poor,  underdeveloped  nations. 

Mr.    Pre.sident.    we    still    live   In   the 
shadow  of  our  experience  in  the  Europe 
I  cf  the  early   postwar  years,   a   Europe 
graphically      described      by      Winston 
I  Churchill  in  1947  as  "a  rubble  heap,  a 
chamelhouse.  a  breeding  ground  of  pesti- 
lence and  hate  1  where]  ancient  riatlonal- 
L^tic  feuds  and  modern  ideological  fac- 
tions distract  and  infuriate  the  imhappy, 
hungrv-  populations."    This  was  a  Europe 
economically   prostrate,   politically   de- 
I  moralized,  and   threatened  by  external 
ICommunist  agpression  and  Internal  Com- 
1  munist  revolution. 

But  in  20  years  an  almost  miraculous 
I  transformation  has  occurred.  Prostrated 
I  economies  have  been  restored  to  new 
I  heights  of  prosperity.  Internal  commu- 
rjsm  has  atrophied.  The  threat  of  Soviet 
I  aggression  has  significantly  de-escalated. 
I  Mutual  political  cooperation  is  overpow- 
lering  centuries-old  natlonahstic  anlmos- 
lltles.  In  sliort.  a  new  Europe  has  come 
Lito  being  on  tlie  Western  side  of  the 
JL'on  Curtain,  and  in  the  lands  to  the 
least  there  are  signs  of  a  new  life  strug- 
I fling  to  be  born. 

Our  policy  is  still  geared  too  closely  to 

|'±e  old  Europe,  It  must  now  be  accommo- 

|cated  to  the  realities  of  the  new  Europe. 

The  old  conditions  required  that  we 

lassumc  a  major,  even  dominant,  military, 

■economic,     and     political     position     In 

■Western  Europe.    As  those  conditions  no 

longer  exist  there  is  danger  that  in  con- 

puing  our  present  posture  we  will  create 

fsentnient  and  division  at  the  very  time 

»e  seek  to  promote  European  unity. 

One  of  the  symbols  of  the  new  Europe 
fcGen.  Charles  de  Gaulle.    The  language 
^e  uses  is  often  abrasive  to  American 
,  and  some  of  his  tactics  would  ap- 
lear  to  stymie  rather  than  promote  Eu- 
ropean unification.   But.  nevertheless,  he 
-nbolizes  the  radical  change  In  Western 
Eiirope  which  is  ready  to  stand  on  Its 
pn  and  wants  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Fe  respond  erroneously  If  we  Interpret 
p  as  a  sign  that  Western  Europe  seeks 
c  pursue  policies  which  are  basically  at 
cdswith  long-range  American  interests. 
JAx  President,  let  me  stress  as  strong- 
_  that  I  am  in  no  way  calling  upon  the 
pted  States  to  abandon  Europe.     Ihis 
Fould  be    pure    folly.     However.    I    do 
~i«?est    that    our    heavy    involvement 
^e  is  no  longer  necessary:  that,  In- 
■"^  it  has  become  a  liability  to  Amerl- 
?  and  Europeans  alike, 
^'e  sJiouId  welcome  the  opportunity 
^essen  the  burden  of  our  involvement 
«-f    Yet  we  appear  to  be  unabls  to 
out  of  the  patterns  of  the  past. 
'seem  to  be  adopting  a  patemaUstic 
;-uae     This  subtly  distorts  our  view 
I-  »nat  our  role  should  be  in  Europe. 
^^  in  turn   evokes  an  unhealthy  re- 
■^"'Se  from  the  Europeans  by  encourag- 
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Ing  too  many  to  rely  on  the  United 
States  where,  In  fact,  they  should  be  less 
dependent,  or  on  the  other  hand,  fosters 
resentment  among  those  who  recognize 
our  continued  heavy  involvement  is  no 
longer  needed. 

The  first  step  in  adjusting  our  policy 
to  the  realities  of  the  new  Europe  should 
be  the  reduction  of  our  conventional 
military  force.    I  spoke  in  detail  on  this 
in  an  earlier  speech,  thus,  I  would  sim- 
ply   emphasize    again    that    the    other 
NATO   countries   are   fully   capable   of 
maintaining  the  conventional  forces  re- 
quired there.    Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause of  our  own  heavy  commitments 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  It  is  unbecoming 
of  the  United  States  and  undeserving  of 
the  Western  Europeans  to  argue  that  we 
must  continue  to  maintain  five  or  six 
combat  divisions  In  NATO.     Encourag- 
ing the  other  NATO  countries  to  shoul- 
der their  full  responsibilities  will  ad- 
vance, rather  than  hinder,  the  cause  of 
European  imlty — as  some  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  would  have  us  believe. 

There  are  other  policy  changes  re- 
quired as  we  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  goal  of  European  unification.  How- 
ever, I  would  note  that  In  the  final 
analysis  It  Is  the  Europeans  themsslves 
who  must  complete  the  construction  of 
a  truly  meaningful  and  stable  commu- 
nity. We  must  have  the  vision  to  let 
them  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  the  realities  of  the  new- 
Europe  justify  a  reduction  of  our  in- 
volvement there.  The  realities  of  the 
great  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted In  the  poor,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Africa 
demand  such  a  reduction. 

The  changes  In  policy  necessary  to 
better  meet  the  challenges  of  these  areas 
are  likely  to  be  many.  I  direct  my  com- 
ments to  those  associated  with  economic 
development. 

Economic  development  Is  the  all  con- 
suming goal  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. We  share  this  objective.  The 
question  Is  how  is  this  development  to  be 
achieved.  We  and  the  developing  na- 
tions usually  respond  with  a  one-word 
answer — Industrialization . 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
achieved  on  command,  the  desire  is  there, 
it  is  the  nirvana  to  which  all  aspire.  The 
developing  nations  will  not  be  put  off  by 
arguments  that  they  cannot  achieve  over- 
night that  which  took  the  West  centuries 
to  develop. 

The  Industrialization  of  the  poor  na- 
tions can,  of  course,  proceed  at  a  faster 
pace  through  a  sharing  of  the  results  of 
two  centuries  of  trial  and  error.  More 
Importantly,  It  can  be  accelerated 
through  the  Importation  of  capital  and 
technology  from  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions. However,  to  the  growing  disillu- 
sionment of  the  developing  nations  and 
to  the  increasing  frustration  of  the 
American  people  we  liave  discovered  that 
the  giving  of  dollars,  imfortunately,  does 
not  assure  that  Industrialization  will  In 
fact  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
must  accept  the  very  simple  proposition 
that  It  takes  "more  than  industry  to  In- 
dustrialize."   We  must  concentrate  more 


on  programs  which,  although  less  visible 
and  less  spectacular,  are  necessary  to 
create  the  infrastructure  on  which  gen- 
uine industrialization  can  develop. 

First.  Far  greater  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  sectors  of  the 
developing  nations.  Because  of  the 
world  food  crisis,  we  have  begun  to  do 
more  to  stimulate  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. But  more  is  needed  and  we  need 
to  recognize  and  act  upon  the  fact  that 
improvements  in  agriculture  can  also 
serve  the  long  range  goal  of  industrial 
growth,  and  that  improvements  in  agri- 
culture will  do  as  much  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  to  reduce  the  social 
and  political  discontent  that  now  plagues 
so  many  of  the  developing  nations. 

Second.  There  is  need  for  greater  em- 
phasis in  the  development  of  educational 
institutions  and  programs.  Returns  on 
educational  investments  do  not  have  im- 
mediate visibUity,  but  it  is  only  through 
a  massive  expansion  of  educational  op- 
portunities that  the  long  range  objec- 
tives of  economic  development  and  polit- 
ical stability  can  be  achieved.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  already  begun  to  move 
in  this  direction,  the  trend  must  be  ac- 
celerated. 

Third,  I  am  convinced  we  must  begin 
to  shift  away  from  a  policy  now  charac- 
terized primarily  by  unilateral  aid  to  a 
policy  characterized  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  multilateral  aid. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple.  To 
achieve  the  desired  economic  growth  the 
developing  nations  need  not  only  a  great 
deal  of  Imported  capital  but  also  advice 
on  how  to  best  use  this  capital.  Because 
the  developing  nations  have  little  prac- 
tical experience  in  what  it  takes  to 
achieve  genuine  economic  growth,  great 
quantities  of  capital  and  technical  aid 
imports  have  been  mismanaged  and 
wasted. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  aid  to  most  develop- 
ing nations  must  be  made  on  a  condi- 
tional basis;  that  is,  certain  require- 
ments must  be  laid  down  as  to  how  and 
where  the  aid  is  to  be  used.  But  here 
we  are  confronted  with  a  great  dilemma; 
they  want  our  doUars  but  not  our  ad- 
vice. For  Americans,  the  experience  is 
most  frustrating.  We  expand  great 
quantities  in  taxes  for  foreign  aid  but  see 
few  concrete  results  of  economic  growth 
Moreover,  these  nations  often  seem  to  be' 
openly  antagonistic  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  genuinely  grateful. 

This  is  an  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  type  of  giver-receiver  re- 
lationship. The  poor,  weak  receiver 
knows  he  must  have  help;  but  to  over- 
come the  humiliating  sense  of  depend- 
ence he  will  be  tempted  to  react  by  down- 
grading his  actual  need  and  wUl  make  an 
effort  to  show  his  independence  by  resist- 
ing or  Ignoring  the  ad\ice  offered  by  the 
rich  donor  and  often  by  being  openly 
critical  of  him. 

A  greater  reliance  on  multilateral  aid 
would  help  overcome  this,  for  It  is  sim- 
ply a  fact  that  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank  are  much  more  successful 
in  laying  down  tough  and  realistic  con- 
ditions for  the  use  of  aid  than  is  the 
United  States  acting  alone. 

There  Is  another  great  advantage.  As 
the  concept  of  multilateral   aid   gains 
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wider  acceptance  and  as  the  agencies  for 
handling  this  aid  are  stren^hened,  it  is 
likely  that  more  of  the  richer  nations 
can  be  induced  to  contribute  more 
heavily  to  economic  aid  etTort--.  This 
would  have  berieftla  for  the  *o.-ld  as  a 
whole  and  the  United  States  a^  well 

A  fourth  new  emphasis  should  be  a 
major  Initiative  to  encourage  regional 
economic  InteKratlon 

Inadequate  scale  of  markets  Is  one  of 
the  (greatest  barriers  to  economic  growth. 
The  proliferation  of  nation  states 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world 
has  resulted  in  such  a  balkanization  of 
economies  that  even  If  they  make  the 
necessary  internal  reforms,  the  bright 
hopes  for  economic  development  often 
will  be  frustrated  by  inadequate  markets. 
The  achievements  of  meaningful  re- 
gional Integration  *111  depend  ultimately 
upon  the  willingness  and  the  abilities  of 
the  leadership  of  the  lesa  developed  na- 
tions themselves  However,  if  we  ap- 
proach the  task  properly,  we  can  serve 
as  an  effective  third  party  in  promoting 
greater  cooperation 

In  addition,  we  should  give  greater 
emphasis  to  aid  programs  specifically  in- 
tended to  promote  regional  development 
For  example,  we  should  be  offering  more 
aid  aimed  at  the  development  of  com- 
mon transportation  and  communication 
facilities  and  the  utilization  of  natural 
resources 

Mr  President.  I  would  conclude  this 
review  by  suggesting  two  general  prin- 
ciples we  need  to  keep  foremost  In  mind 
as  we  look  to  the  future, 

First  While  changing  world  realities 
necessitate  policy  chtmges.  this  does  not 
mean  we  can  look  forward  to  any  reduc- 
tion In  our  world  Involvement.  We  have 
not,  as  some  seem  to  suggest,  reached 
a  stage  where  we  can  begin  to  withdraw 
into  neoisolatlunum  There  can  be  no 
turning  back .  there  can  be  no  lightening 
of  the  burden  The  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture may  exceed  those  of  the  past 

Second.  While  It  is  not  possible  to 
forgo  any  of  the  burden  \i\  advancing 
the  causes  of  world  freedom,  peace,  and 
econom.lc  prosperity,  we  shall  nut  be  able 
to  exercise  the  all -persuasive  leadership 
of  the  free  world  that  we  have  In  the 
past.  Although  our  power  is  great,  It  is 
not  unlimited  and  the  forces  which 
threaten  the  goals  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
security  are  stronger  and  more  diverse 
than  ever  before. 

We  alone  are  not  capable  of  securing 
the  attainment  of  tliese  goals  If  we  as- 
sume that  we  are,  we  will  overextend 
ourselves.  Moreover,  such  an  attitude 
on  our  part  will  only  serve  to  aj:itagorJze 
and  alienate  potential  allies,  who.  out  of 
resentment  toward  our  dominance,  will 
likely  forgo  the  exercising  of  responsi- 
bilities that  are  rightfully  and  properly 
theirs 

Indeed,  this  attitude  already  exists. 
To  put  It  crudely,  a  'leave  It  to  George" 
attitude  prevails,  and  adverse  conse- 
quences result.  'George"  comes  to  be- 
lieve that  If  he  is  to  carry  the  full  burden 
then  he  has  the  right  to  dictate  the 
terms  This  creates  resentment  eunong 
potential  allies  so  that  when  "George  ' 
rightly  complains  that  others  should  be 


more  cooperative,  they  are  likely  to  over- 
react and  be  excessively  critical  or  casu- 
ally indifferent. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  help  than 
we  are  getting.  The  fact  that  we  are  not 
IS  partly  due  to  the  failure  of  others  to 
recognize  and  fulfill  their  own  responsi- 
bilities, but  we  would  be  remiss  not  to 
recogruze  Uiat  our  own  ixilicies  and  atti- 
tudes have  encouraged  this  situation. 
We  must  find  new  ways  to  broaden  the 
base  of  agreement  among  the  non-Com- 
mumst  nations.  We  cannot  police  the 
world.  If  we  try  we  will  fail,  not  because 
our  underlying  intentions  are  bad  but 
because  our  behavior  will  antagonize 
those  who  otherwise  would  support  us. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  the  theme  of 
these  comments  that  we  must  reassess, 
rethink,  and  reorganize  our  foreign  policy 
efforts.  This  Is  a  task  of  monumental 
magmtude. 

It  has  become  a  characteristic  of  our 
time  that  In  such  a  situation  we  estab- 
lish a  special  high-level  conunisslon  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendations for  Its  solution.  Some  of 
these  commissions  have  made  major 
contributions,  but  candor  forces  the  con- 
clusion that  too  often  these  groups  pro- 
duce little  more  than  simplified  sum- 
maries of  existing  knowledge,  which 
could  have  been  produced  as  easily  by 
other  means  and  with  far  less  effort  and 
fanfare 

Their  greatest  weakness  is  that  those 
appointed  to  the  commission  never  have 
time  to  really  study  the  problem.  Those 
typically  appointed  are  so  overburdened 
and  preoccupied  with  other  duties  and 
obligations  that  they  can  do  no  more 
than  hire  a  staff  director  who  in  turn 
collects  studies  and  testimonies  from 
various  professional  experts.  T>-plcally, 
the  experts  themselves  are  so  preoccu- 
pied that  they  do  little  more  than  per- 
functory analyses  Once  collected  the 
studies  are  given  a  quick  once-over  by 
the  commission  members,  who  then  re- 
quest the  staff  director  to  write  a  sum- 
marlilng  report,  the  language  of  which 
must  be  acceptable  to  all  commission 
members  The  end  result  is  that  little 
new  knowledge  has  been  accumulated 
and  few  of  the  commission  members  have 
acquired  any  deeper  understanding  of 
the  problem. 

The  commission  which  I  propose  hope- 
fully will  overcome  some  of  these  limita- 
tions. The  objective  is  to  assure  that 
those  serving  on  the  commission  actual- 
ly be  given  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
problem  themselves. 

The  members  would  be  drawn  from  the 
Executive  Department,  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  from  outside  Government 
The  prlmar>-  requirement  in  the  selection 
would  be  not  so  much  the  individuals 
past  experience  In  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters but  his  intention  to  be  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  m  the  future  The 
objective  here  is  not  simply  to  produce 
a  special  rep<irt.  but  to  deepen  tiie  un- 
derstanding of  the  commission  members, 
who  would  continue  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  policy  long  after  the  im- 
mediate task  of  the  commission  was  ac- 
complished. 

To  achieve  this,  those  persons  named 
to  the  Commission  would  be  relieved  of 


their  regular  duties  to  the  extent  that  1; 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  devote  a 
major  part  of  their  time  to  the  Coinmis- 
sion  s  work.  Those  individuals  from  the 
executive  department,  for  example 
would  have  their  regular  duties  reduc« 
to  at  least  half  time  Members  of  Con- 
gress services  on  the  Commission  migh: 
be  given  special  leaves  of  absence  Iroa 
some  of  their  regular  committee  duties 
Those  drawn  from  outside  the  Gover.- 
ment  will  also  be  expected  to  devote  a 
major  part  of  their  time  strictly  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  modem  era  is  that  those  *,»;, 
lead  this  Nation  and  who  exercise  the 
power  to  influence  its  destiny  aie  so 
caught  up  in  the  pressure  and  pace  o' 
day-to-day  events  they  seldom  have  time 
to  tlunk  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
effectively  stated  this  problem  in  hij 
May  1.  1966,  column: 

The  main  problem  Is  that  the  leaders  ;; 
America — not  only  U»  govermnent  but  In  the 
ualverslUes,  the  churches,  the  big  corpora- 
tions, the  newspapers,  and  the  televlslo: 
networlc* — are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  prob- 
lem of  doing  things  that  they  have  little 
time  left  to  think  about  what  they  are  doing 
Operations  dominate  purposes 

We  are  so  burdened  with  executing 
and  performing  that  few  have  time  to 
read,  meditate,  or  to  think.  Wc  are  pre- 
pared to  say  where  we  are  and  where  we 
have  been  but  we  are  often  Ill-prepared 
to  say  where  we  are  going  In  the  futu.'» 
and  how  we  should  get  there. 

This  applies  to  all  phases  of  pubLc 
policy  and  certainly  to  foreign  policy 
Indeed,  to  take  a  current  example,  it  car. 
be  argued  that  the  difHculty  of  our  pes:- 
tlon  In  Vietnam  today  Is  due  In  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  our  Involvemei:: 
there  is  more  the  result  of  a  day-to- 
day reaction  to  imforeseen  events  thar. 
the  result  of  well-defined  goals  and  long- 
range  planning  designed  to  meet  those 
goals  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  Intention  tha: 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Foreign  Policy,  which  I  propose,  would 
correct  some  of  these  deficiencies  M: 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  Joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  ar.d 
that  It  remain  at  the  desk  for  5  days  so 
that  other  Senators  may  Join  as  cospo.".- 
sors  if  they  so  desire 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be  n- 
celved  and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolutloc 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  and  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  198i  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Commii- 
sion  on  Foreign  Policy,  Introduced  t.i 
Mr  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  fc) 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  ct 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  K 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  o 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  o' 
Amerxca  in  Conjresn  assembled. 

DCCLARATION    OF    PCHPOSE 

SEcnoN  1  Recognizing  that  dram*"'-" 
(ar-re<kcblng,   and   portenloua  changes  lif 


occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  realities  of 
world  politics  and  Uie  InterrelationBhlps  of 
nations.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  CkDngress  that 
tiiere  Is  an  urgent  need  for  a  thorough  review 
and  reevaluatlon  of  United  Statea  foreign 
policy  In  tlie  light  of  present  conditions  and 
:uture  demands.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
ijlnC  resolution  to  esUibllsh  a  high-level 
commission,  comprised  of  public  and  private 
members,  to  undertiike  this  review  and  re- 
evaluation  with  a  view  to  obtaining  for  the 
Nation  a  better  understanding  of  what  our 
role  in  present  world  affairs  should  be,  and 
how  our  foreign  policy  can  best  reflect  that 
role  and  serve  the  national  Interest. 

rSTABLISHMENT    OV    COMMISSION 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Foreign 
Policy  I  hereinafter  referred  t-o  as  the  "Com- 
mission") which  shall  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 1  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

(2)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Senate,  of 
whi>m  at  least  three  but  not  more  than  four 
s.hall  be  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations; 

(31  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  House  of  Representatlvee,  of  whom 
»t  least  three  but  not  more  than  four  shall 
be  members  of  ilie  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs;  and 

4i  Six  members  from  private  life  to  be 
apptiinted  by  the  President  from  a  panel  of 
at  least  twelve  persons  submitted  by  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  clauses  (1),  (2).  and  (3). 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  approximately  half  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
appropriate  leavee  of  absence  shall  be 
granted  as  needed  to  the  members  appMDlnted 
from  the  Government. 

ibi  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  nffect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c»  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
meml>er8. 

DUTHS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study 
and  appraisal  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
in  the  light  nf  present  world  conditions  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  the  purpose  set  forth 
In  section  I.  Such  study  and  appraisal  shall 
include,  without  being  limited  to — 

(li  a  consideration  of  the  significance  of 
the  changing  tactics  of  Soviet  communism; 

'2i  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the 
emergence  of  Communist  China  as  a  world 
power; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  changing  conditions 
In  Wectern  Europe  and  an  assessment  of  the 
modiflcatlons  that  these  changes  require  in 
American  piillcles  toward  Europe; 

(4 1  a  consideration  of  the  economic  gap 
which  exists  between  the  developed  nations 
ind  the  underdevelojied  nations  and  its 
significance  with  resjject  to  world  stability; 

i5i  a  consideration  of  the  proper  role  of 
economic  aid  In  United  St.ates  foreign  policy, 
t)oth  unllater.al  and  mulUlateral.  and  the 
emph.isls  which  should  be  accorded  in  such 
aid  to  agricultural  development  and  educa- 
Uon    and 

16  >  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  regional 
eccnrmic  and  political  organizations  In 
achieving  world  stability  and  the  extent  to 
wbich  the  United  States  should  encourage 
the  use  of  such  organizations  In  meeting 
ihe  problems  of  the  less  developed  nations, 

lb)  The  Commission  siiall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 


not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  duly  organized. 

POWERS     AND     ADMXNISTBATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Ck^mmisslon,  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable.  Any  member  authorized  by  the 
Commission  may  administer  oatiis  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee  or 
members  thereof. 

(b)  Eacti  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such 
information  as  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Joint  resolution. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  Such 
appointment  shall  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position  and  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
and  without  reference  to  political  affiliation, 
shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  other  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a)  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for  individuals. 

COICPKNSATION    Or    MEMBERS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  appointed  pursuant  to  clauses  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  section  2  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
In  their  regular  public  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  trav- 
el, subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  to  whom  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable, shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

EXPENSES    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  eis 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  joint 
resolution. 

EXFIXATION    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
report. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OP  1954  TO  PROVIDE 
EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     S5S 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 


to  the  bill  (H.R.  13103)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  ARKAN- 
SAS RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT,  KAN- 
SAS-OKLAHOMA—CHANGE OF 

REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
tS.  3885)  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Ba- 
sin compact,  Kansas-Oklahoma,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  The  original  legis- 
lation dealing  with  this  Kansas-Okla- 
homa water  project  of  10  years  ago  did 
originate  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 

AMENDMENT  NO.  779 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtJNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  be  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  amendment  No 
779,  to  H.R.  11256. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JAMES  E.  NOLAND,  OF 
INDIANA.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 13.  1966.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

James  E.  Noland.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge,  southern  district  of  Indiana, 
to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372,  approved  March   18,   1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrvska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  b2en  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary : 

Anthony  R.  Marasco,  of  New  York,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal,  southern  district  of  New  York, 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 
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October  n,  I'jco   ■   October  6,  1966 


On   behalf   of   the   Committee   on   the     and  in  order  that  society  may  be  protected      or  other  faciiitlee  are  not  available  to  such 
Judiciary,   notice   Is   hereby   given   to   all      '"''re  effectively  from  crime  and  delinquency      person,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  St.i-.e; 

which  result  from  narcotic  addiction.  rtlntrict   court    m   rnmmi»    «ii<-Vi    r>j.rs<ir,    ■ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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such  physician  indicates  that  the  patient  is 
»  narcotic  addict,  or  Uiat  the  physician  sub- 


the  Surgeon  General  In  connection  with  such 
patient's  poethospltallzation  treatment  and 


General  or  the  Surgeon  General  for  confine- 
ment in  a  suitable  hospital  or  other  facility 
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On  behalf  of  the  CommltUw  on  the 
Judiciary-,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  October  13.  1966.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  »nth  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED   BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  6  1966  he  prr-- 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions 

S  2318  .^n  art  to  establish  a  contlgnoua 
flahery  zone  beyond  the  temtt.r1aJ  "lea  of  the 
United  States: 

3  J  Res  lOH  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Jcpint  resolution  providing  for  metnber- 
sbJp  of  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  ot  Geography  and  History  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  theref.jr;    and 

3  J  Rei  197  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Foatina0t«r  General  to  enter 
Into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  purposes 


S.  2191     NARCOTIC  ADDICT  TREAT- 
MENT AND  REHABILITATION 

Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1634.  S   2191 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hartxe  in  the  chair-  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  S 
2191  >  to  provide  for  the  civil  commitment 
of  certain  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of 
narcotic  drugs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  els  use 
and  insert 

rrrL«  t — declaratiok  of  policy 
8«c.  101  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  certain  persons  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  violating  Federal  criminal  laws,  who 
are  determined  to  be  addicted  to  narcotic 
drugs,  should,  in  Ueu  of  prosecution  or  sen- 
tencing, be  clvUiy  committed  to  the  ciist-xly 
of  the  durgeon  General  for  confinement  iind 
treatment  in  .»  h;>8pltal  or  other  fa»-i;ity  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  designed  u>  eflect 
their  cure,  restoration  to  health,  and  ret  u-n 
to  society  as  useful  members  It  Is  the  fur- 
ther policy  of  the  Congress  that  narcotic  id- 
dlcts  thus  committed  for  hrjspltallzatlon 
treatment  should  be  required  In  addition  to 
submit  to  whatever  ptathuapltallzatlon  care 
or  supervision  is  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  to  be  uecessAry  to  effect  their  ccm- 
plete  rehabilitation  and  prevent  their  re- 
addictlon  to  narcotic  drugs 

It  Is  the  fii/ther  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
certain  persons  addicted  to  narcotic  drugs 
who  are  not  charged  with  the  commission  of 
any  offense  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  ;:vi.  .-onimltment.  for  treat- 
ment and  cure,  including  p<3sthorplt&llzatJcn 
care,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rehabilitated 
and  returned   to  society  aa  useful  memt>era 


and  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected 
more  effectively  from  crime  and  delinquency 
which  result  from  narcotic  addiction. 

Tmjt  n — ocnNmoNs 

See  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

( 1 1  "narcotic  addict"  means  any  pers<jn 
who  habttuaily  uses  any  narcotic  drugs  so  as 
to  endanger  the  public  morals  health,  safety, 
or  welfare,  or  who  is  so  far  addicted  to  the 
use  of  such  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  with  reference  to  his 
addiction. 

(3)  "narcotic  drug"  means  opium  and  coca 
leaves  and  the  several  alkaloids  derived  there- 
from, such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  morphia, 
heroin,  and  codeine,  obtained  from  opium, 
and  cocaine  derived  from  the  coca  plant; 
all  compounds,  salts,  preparations,  or  other 
derivatives  obtained  either  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  from  the  various  alkaloids.  Indian 
hemp  and  its  various  derivatives,  compounds, 
and  preparations,  and  peyote  in  Its  various 
fornvs  Isonlpecalne  and  Its  derivatives,  com- 
pounds salts,  and  preparations;  and  opiates 
I  as  defined  In  section  4731  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended) . 

(3  I  "treatment"  inclu'des  confinement  and 
treatment  In  a  hoeplial  of  the  Service  and 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, social,  psychological,  and  vocational 
services,  corrective  and  preventive  guidance 
and  training,  and  other  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices designed  to  protect  the  public  and  bene- 
fit the  addict  by  correcting  his  antisocial 
tendencies  and  ending  his  dependence  on  ad- 
dicting drugs  and  his  susceptibility  to  ad- 
diction. 

(41  •■Siorgeon  Oeneral"  means  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service;   and 

i5i  hospital  of  the  Service"  means  any 
hoepltal  or  other  facility  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  especially  equipped  for  the  accom- 
mr>datlon  of  addicts,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  hospital  or  other  fa- 
cility available  to  the  Surgeon  General  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  addicts 

rrrtx  in — crvii,  coMMrrxxNT 

Sec.  301  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

( 1 1  "patient"  means  any  person  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  petition  has  been  filed  by 
a.  United  States  attorney  as  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  302  of  this  title; 
and 

i2)  ■■posthospltallzatlon  program"  shall 
mean  any  program  providing  for  the  treat- 
ment and  supervision  of  a  person  established 
by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  pursuant  to  section 
307  of  this  title. 

SBC  302  (a)  Except  aa  otherwise  provided 
In  section  311  of  this  title,  whenever  any 
narcotic  addict  desires  to  obtain  treatment 
for  his  addiction,  or  whenever  any  Individual 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  a 
narcotic  addict,  such  addict  or  other  indi- 
vidual may  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  attijrney  for  the  dutrlct  In  which 
such  addict  or  person  resides  or  Is  found 
requesting  that  such  addict  or  person  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  of  the  Service  for  treat- 
ment of  his  addiction  Any  such  petition 
filed  by  a  narcotic  addict  shall  set  forth  his 
name  and  address  and  the  facts  relating  to 
his  addiction  .\ny  such  petition  filed  by 
an  Individual  with  respect  to  a  person  be- 
lieved by  such  Individual  to  be  a  narcotic 
addict  shall  set  forth  the  name  and  address 
of  the  alleged  narcotic  addict  and  the  facts 
or  other  data  on  which  the  petitioner  bases 
his  belief  that  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  the  petition  is  filed  is  a  narcotic  ad- 
dle: 

ibi  After  considering  such  petition,  the 
United  States  attorney  shall.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  named  in  such  peti- 
tion Is  a  narcotic  addict,  and  that,  for  fi- 
nancial or  other  reasons,  appropriate  State 


or  other  facllltlefl  are  not  available  to  such 
F>er8on,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
district  court  to  commit  such  person  to  a 
hoepltal  of  the  Service  for  treatment  as 
provided  In  this  title  In  making  his  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  nonavall- 
ability  of  such  facilities,  the  United  States 
attorney  shall  consult  with  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral,  and  other  appropriate  State  or 
local   officials 

(ci  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
by  a  United  States  attorney,  the  court  may 
order  the  patient  to  appear  before  it  for  an 
examination  by  physicians  as  provided  un- 
der section  303  of  this  title  and  for  a  hear- 
ing. If  required,  under  section  304  of  this 
title.  The  court  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such 
petition  and  order  to  be  served  personally 
upon  the  patient  by  a  United  States  ui;ir- 
shal. 

Sec    303    The  court  shall  Unmedlately  ad- 
vise any  patient  appeiurlng  before  It  pursuant 
to  an  order  Issued  under  subsection   Ici   erf 
section  302  'if  his  right  vn  have  (li   counsel 
at   every   stage   of    the   Judicial    proceedings 
tinder   this    Uile   and    that.    If   he   is   un.able 
because  of  financial  reasons  to  obtain  coun- 
sel, the  court  will,  at  the  patients  request, 
assign    counsel    to   represent    him.    and    (2l 
present   for   consultation   during   any  exam- 
ination conducted  under  this  section,  a  qual- 
ified physician  retained  by  such  patient,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  physician  be  entitled 
to   participate    in    any   such   examination  or 
in  the  making  uf  any  report  reqiiired  under 
this  section  with   respect   to  such   examina- 
tion.    The  court  shall   also  advise  such  pa- 
tient  that    If   he    Is    found    to    be   a    narcotic 
addict,  after  an  examination  and  hearing  at 
provided  In  this  tlUe.  he  will  be  civUly  com- 
mitted   to    the   Surgeon    General    for   treat- 
ment, that  he  may  not  voluntarily  withdraw 
from   such    treatment;    that    the    treatment 
I  Including      posthospllallzatlon      treatment 
and  supervision.)  may  last  forty-two  months: 
that  during  treatment  he   will   be  confined 
in  an  institution,   that  for  a  period  of  three 
years  following  his  release  from  confinement 
he  will  be  under  the  care  and  cusuxly  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  for  treatment  and  supervi- 
sion   under    a    posthospltallzatlon    program 
established    by    the    Surgeon    General;    and 
that  should  he  fail  or  refuse  to  cooperate  in 
such  posthospltallzatlon  program   or  be  de- 
termined   by   the   Surgeon    General    to   l.ave 
relapsed  to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  he  may 
be  recommitted   for  additional   confinement 
in  an  Institution  followed  by  additional  post- 
hospltallzatlon   treatment    and    superv:.-:rr. 
After  so  advising  the  patient,  the  court  slialj 
appoint    two    qualified    physicians,    one    of 
whom  shall  be  a  psychiatrist,  to  examine  the 
p>atlent      Por   the   purpose   of   the  ex!i:r,l:.A- 
tlon,  the  court  may  order  the  patient       m- 
mltled  for  such  renstmable  period  aa  It  .-!'..i.: 
determine,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  ti-  tlie 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  confinement  in  a  suitable 
hospital  or  other  facility  designated   by  '.h( 
court       Each    physician    appointed    by    the 
rKjurt  shall,  within  such  period  so  detern.iiipc 
by   the  court,   examine   the  patient   ar.'J  ":• 
with  the  court  a  written  report  with  re^p<H' 
to  such  examination     Eac-h  such  report  'fiji. 
Include  a  statement  of  the  examining  phy- 
siclans  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  patiei.; 
examined    Is   a    narcotic    addict       Upon   the 
filing  of  such  refxirts.  the  patient  so  examinee 
shall    be    returned    to    the    court    f'^r    such 
further   proceedings  as  It  may  direct  under 
this   title      Copies   of   such   reports  shall  be 
made    available     to     the     patient    and    hL« 
counsel. 

SBC.  304  (a»  If  both  examining  physlclan-s 
'  referred  to  In  section  308  i  conclude  1:.  ■'.■■('■: 
respective  written  reports  that  the  pa-;er.-. 
Is  not  a  narcotic  addict,  the  court  shall  ;.t.- 
medlately  enter  an  order  discharging  the 
patient  and  dismissing  the  proceedings  under 
this   title.     IX    the   written   report  of  either 


such  physician  indicates  that  the  patient  Is 
i  narcotic  addict,  or  tliat  the  physician  sub- 
mitting the  report  is  unable  to  reach  any 
conciuslon  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the 
patient  to  submit  to  a  thorough  examination, 
the  court  shall  promptly  set  the  case  for  hear- 
ing The  court  shall  cause  a  written  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  such  bearing  to  be 
served  personally  upon  the  patient  and  his 
attorney.  Such  notice  shall  also  Inform  the 
paUent  that  upon  demand  made  by  him 
within  fifteen  days  after  he  has  been  served, 
tie  shall  be  entitled  to  have  all  Issues  of  fact 
with  respect  to  this  alleged  narcotic  addic- 
tion determined  by  a  Jury.  If  no  timely  de- 
mand for  a  Jury  is  made,  the  court,  In  con- 
ducting such  hearing,  shall  determine  all 
issues  of   fact   without  a  Jury. 

lb)  In  conducting  any  hearing  under  this 
title,  the  court  shall  receive  and  consider  all 
relevant  evidence  and  testimony  which  may 
be  offered,  including  the  contents  of  the  re- 
ports referred  to  in  section  303.  Any  patient 
with  respect  to  whom  a  hearing  Is  held  under 
this  title  siiall  be  entitled  to  testify  and  to 
present  and  cross-examine  winesses.  All  final 
orders  of  commitment  under  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  review  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  1254  and  1291  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(C)  Any  patient  with  respect  to  w^hom  a 
hearing  has  been  set  under  this  title  may 
be  detained  by  the  court  lor  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  a  suitable  hospital  or 
other  facility  designated  by  the  court  until 
after  such   hearing  has  been  concluded. 

(di  Witnesses  subpenaed  by  either  party 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  other  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Su-  305.  If  the  court  determines  after  a 
hearing  that  such  patient  is  a  narcotic  ad- 
dict, I  he  court  shall  order  him  committed  to 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
for  treatment  in  a  hospital  of  the  Service. 
The  Surgeon  General  shall  submit  to  the 
court  written  reports  with  respect  to  such 
patient  at  such  tunes  >is  the  court  may  direct. 
Such  reports  shall  Include  Information  as 
to  the  health  and  general  condition  of  the 
p&Uent,  together  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Surgeon  General  concerning  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  such   patient. 

Sec.  306.  Any  patient  conunltted  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  pur- 
suant to  section  305  of  this  title  shall  be 
committed  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  posttiospltaiizatlon 
program  as  may  be  established  pursuant  to 
section  307  of  this  title,  except  that  such 
patient  may  be  released  from  confinement 
by  the  Surgeon  General  at  any  time  prior 
U)  the  expiration  of  such  six-month  period, 
;I  the  Surgeon  General  determines  tiiat  the 
patient  has  been  cured  of  his  drug  addiction 
and  rehabilitated,  or  that  bis  continued  con- 
Snement  is  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Whenever  any  patient  under 
■-he  care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
.aursuant  to  this  title  is  to  be  released  from 
onlinement  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions thereof,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  give 
aoUce  of  such  pending  release  to  the  com- 
aiitung  court  wiihin  ten  days  prior  thereto 
iad  shall,  at  the  ume  of  the  patient's  release, 
promptly  return  him  to  tliat  court.  The 
court,  after  considering  the  recommendations 
of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  with  respect  to  post- 
hospltallzatlon treatment  for  any  such  pa- 
Uent so  returned,  may  place  such  patient 
under  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  for  the  three-year  period  Imme- 
direcily  following  the  patient's  release,  for 
■-reatment  and  supervision  under  such  post- 
iospitallzation  program  as  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral may  direct. 

'b)  If,  at  any  time  during  such  three-year 
period,  any  patient  (1)  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with   the   directions   and  orders   of 


the  Surgeon  Oeneral  in  connection  with  such 
patient's  poethospltalization  treatment  and 
supervision  or  (2)  is  determined  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  be  again  using  narcotic 
drugs,  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  may  order  such 
patient's  Immediate  return  to  the  commlt- 
tlng-court  which  may  recommit  such  patient 
to  a  hospital  of  the  Service  for  additional 
treatment  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  and  may  require  such  patient  tliere- 
after  to  submit  to  a  posthospltallzatlon  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  308.  The  court,  upon  the  petition  of 
any  patient  after  his  confinement  pursuant 
to  this  title  for  a  period  in  excess  of  three 
montlis,  shall  inquire  Into  the  health  and 
general  condition  of  the  patient  and  as  to 
the  necessity,  If  any,  for  his  continued  con- 
finement. If  the  court  finds  that  his  con- 
tinued confinement  is  no  longer  necessary  or 
desirable,  It  shall  order  the  patient  released 
from  confinement  and  returned  to  the  court. 
The  court  may,  with  respect  to  any  such 
patient  so  returned,  place  such  patient  under 
a  posthospltallzatlon  program  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( a )  of 
section  307  of  this  title. 

Sec.  309.  Any  determination  by  the  court 
pursuant  to  this  title  that  a  patient  is  a 
narcotic  addict  shall  not  be  deemed  a  crimi- 
nal conviction,  nor  shall  such  patient  be 
denominated  a  criminal  by  reason  of  that 
determination.  The  results  of  any  hearing. 
examination,  test,  or  procedure  to  determine 
narcotic  addition  of  any  patient  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  used  against  such  patient 
in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

Sec.  310.  Any  physician  conducting  an  ex- 
amination under  this  title  shall  be  a  com- 
petent and  compellable  witness  at  any  hear- 
ing or  other  proceeding  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  title  and  the  physician-patient  privi- 
lege shall  not  be  applicable. 

Sec.  3il.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  person 
against  whom  there  is  pending  a  criminal 
charge,  whether  by  indictment  or  by  infor- 
mation, which  has  not  been  fully  determined 
or  who  is  on  probation  or  whose  sentence 
following  conviction  on  such  a  charge,  In- 
cluding any  time  on  parole  or  mandatory 
release,  has  not  been  fully  served,  except 
that  such  provisions  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  such  person  on  probation,  parole  or 
mandatory  release  if  the  authority  author- 
ized to  require  his  return  to  custody  con- 
sents to  his  commitment. 

Sec.  312.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  patient  siiall  be  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital  of  the  Service  under 
this  title  if  the  Surgeon  General  certifies 
tiiat  adequate  facilities  or  personnel  for 
treatment   of  such  patient  are  unavailable. 

Sec.  313.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

TITliE   rV— CIVn,    COMUTTMENT    IN    LIEU    OF 
CSnUNAI.    PTTNISILMENT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  after  arrest  and 
prior  to  conviction  the  United  States  attor- 
ney has  reasonable  catise  to  beUeve  that  a 
person  charged  with  an  offense  against  the 
United  States  (other  than  a  person  excluded 
under  section  408(a)  of  tills  title)  la  a  nar- 
cotic addict,  the  United  Staten  attorney  chall 
immediately  file  with  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  In  which  proceedings  against  the 
accused  are  pending  a  motion  for  an  exam- 
ination of  the  accused.  Upon  such  a  mo- 
tion, or  upon  Its  own  motion,  the  court  may 
order  the  accused,  whether  or  not  previously 
admitted  to  bail,  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  any  examination 
ordered  under  this  section,  the  court  shall 
appctot  two  qualified  physicians,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  psychiatrist,  and  may  order 
such  person  committed  for  such  reasonable 
p>erlod  as  it  shall  determine,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 


General  or  the  Surgeon  General  for  confine- 
ment in  a  suitable  hospital  or  other  facility 
designated  by  the  court.  Each  physicain 
■J  shall,  within  such  period  so  determined  by 
the  court,  examine  such  person  and  file  with 
the  court  a  written  report  with  respect  to 
such  examination.  Each  such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  examining  phy- 
sician's conclusion  as  to  whether  the  person 
exEimlned  is  a  narcotic  addict,  or  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  he  is  unable  to  reach 
any  conclusion  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of 
the  person  to  submit  to  a  thorough  exami- 
nation. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  reports,  the 
person  so  examined  shall  be  returned  to  the 
court.  Cc^ies  of  the  repxjrts  siiall  be  naade 
available  to  such  person  and  the  United 
States  attorney.  If  the  court,  acting  on  the 
report  and  other  information  coming  to  its 
attention,  determines  that  the  individual  Is 
an  addict  and  Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment,  the  court  may  advise 
sucli  person  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminal  charge  will  be  held  in  abeyance  if 
he  elects  to  be  civilly  committed  to  the 
Surgeon  General  for  treatment  in  accordance 
with  this  title.  In  offering  such  person  an 
election,  the  court  shall  advise  him  that.  If 
he  does  so  elect,  he  will  be  civilly  committed 
to  the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment,  that 
he  may  not  voluntarily  withdraw  from  such 
treatment;  that  the  treatment  (Including 
posthospltallzatlon  treatment  and  super- 
vision) may  last  for  fifty-four  months;  that 
during  treatment  he  will  be  confined  in  an 
Institution;  that  for  a  period  of  three  years 
following  his  release  from  confinement,  he 
will  be  under  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  for  treatment  and  super- 
vision under  a  posthospltallzatlon  program 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General;  and  that 
if  such  person  successfully  completes  this 
treatment  and  ills  posthospltallzatlon  pro- 
gram the  charge  against  him  will  be  dis- 
missed, but  if  he  does  not,  prosecution  on 
the  charge  will  be  resumed.  Upon  being  ad- 
vised with  respect  to  his  right  to  elect  to  l>e 
civilly  committed,  such  person  shali  be  per- 
mitted a  maximum  of  five  days  within  which 
to  make  his  election.  Except  on  a  shov?lng 
that  a  timely  election  could  not  have  been 
made,  such  person  shall  be  barred  from  an 
election  after  the  prescribed  period.  If  such 
person  makes  a  timely  election  to  be  civilly 
committed  under  this  section,  the  court 
shall  commit  him  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment  (includ- 
ing treatment  and  supervision  under  a  post- 
hospltallzatlon program)  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  tills  title.  If  no  such 
timely  election  is  made,  the  court  shall  order 
the  Immediate  resumption  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  criminal  charges  against  such 
jjerson. 

(c)  Whenever  any  person  is  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for 
treatment  under  this  section  the  criminal 
charge  against  him  shall  l>e  continued  with- 
out final  dlsp>osltlon  and  shall  be  dismissed 
if  the  Surgeon  General  certifies  to  the  court 
that  the  person  has  successfully  completed 
ills  treatment  and  i>o6thospltalization  pro- 
gram. On  receipt  of  such  certification,  the 
court  shall  discharge  the  person  from  cus- 
tody and  dismiss  the  cliarge  against  him.  If 
prior  to  such  certification  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  tliat  the  person  cannot  he 
further  treated  as  a  medical  problem,  he 
shall  so  advise  the  court.  The  court  siiall 
thereupon  terminate  the  commitment,  and 
the  pending  criminal  proceeding  shall  be 
resumed. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  per- 
son convicted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States  (Other  than  a  person  excluded  imder 
section  408(b)  of  this  title)  is  believed  by 
the  court  to  be  a  narcotic  addict,  the  court 
may,  prior  to  sentencing  such  person,  cause 
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tUm  to  b«  ezamlaed  w!th  reference  to  bLs 
addiction  An  exmmlnatlon  of  a  person  con- 
ducted In  iccordance  with  section  401  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  examination  conducted 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  this  section 
\t  such  examination  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 401  Indicated  that  such  person  was  a 
narcotic  addict  and  If  the  court  has  nn  rea- 
■on  to  believe  that  the  narcotic  addiction  of 
such  person  ahal!  have  ceased  to  exist.  For 
the  ptirpoee  of  any  exajnlnatlon  ordered  un- 
der this  section,  the  court  shall  appoint  two 
qualified  physicians,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  psychiatrist,  and  may  order  such  person 
committed  for  such  reasonable  perlixl  as  it 
shall  determine,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days, 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Surgeon  General  for  conflnement  in  a 
■ultable  hospital  or  other  facility  desl^ated 
by  the  court  Each  physician  shall,  within 
such  period  so  determined  by  the  court,  ex- 
amine such  perstm  and  file  with  the  court 
a  written  repi>rt  with  resf>ect  to  such  ex- 
amination Each  such  report  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  examining  physician's 
conclusions  aa  to  whether  the  person  ex- 
amined Is  a  narcotic  addict,  or  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  unable  to  reach  any 
conclusion  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the 
person  to  submit  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion Ufon  the  filing  of  such  reports,  the 
person  so  examined  shall  be  returned  to  the 
court  for  such  further  proceedings  as  are 
hereinafter  provided  under  this  title  Copies 
of  such  reports  shall  t)e  made  available  to  the 
person  examined  and  his  counsel 

(b)  The  court,  with  respect  to  any  such 
person  examined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section,  may  ili  order  a 
bearing  to  determine  whether  such  person 
Is  a  narcotic  addict,  or  (2)  sentence  such 
person  to  the  penalty  otherwise  provided  by 
law  for  the  offense  of  which  he  was  convicted. 
In  any  case  In  which  a  person  Is  sentenced 
as  provided  under  clause  (2).  the  court  shall 
credit  against  any  sentence  imposed  the  time 
spent  by  such  person  In  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Surgeon  General 
while  undergoing  an  examination  tinder  this 
title 

(c^  In  conducting  any  hearing  ordered  by 
the  court  pursuant  to  clause  1 1 1  of  sulwec- 
tlon  (bl.  the  court  shall  receive  and  con  ilder 
all  relevant  evidence  and  testimony  which 
may  b^  offered.  Including  the  contents  of  any 
report  made  with  respect  to  an  examination 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section 
401  of  this  title  .\ny  person  with  respect 
to  whom  such  hearing  Is  being  held  shall  be 
entitled  to  testify  and  to  present  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses  Any  final  determination 
by  the  court  that  such  person  Is  a  narcotic 
addict  shall  be  subject  to  review  In  (!on- 
formlty  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1264 
and  1291  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code 

Id  I  If  the  court  detennlnes  >n  the  basts 
of  the  evidence  and  testimony  given  during 
such  hearing  (Including  the  rep<.irta  referred 
to  In  subsection  (ci  of  this  section  i  that  the 
person  with  respect  to  whom  such  hearing 
was  conducted  is  a  narcotic  addict  ihe  court 
may.  in  lieu  of  the  penalty  ;>therwLse  pro- 
Tided  by  law  commit  such  person  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
for  treatment  In  a  hospital  of  the  Service. 
M,  however  the  court  determines  on  the 
basis  of  such  evidence  and  teirtlmony  that 
such  person  Ls  not  a  narcotic  addict,  the  court 
shall  sentence  him  to  the  penalty  otherwise 
provided  by  law  f  r  the  violation  of  which 
he  was  convicted  The  court  shall  credit 
against  Any  such  sentence  so  lmp<.«ed  the 
time  spent  by  such  person  In  the  custody  of 
tlM  Attorney  General  or  the  S'.u'geon  General 
While  underi<ulng  an  examination  and  .-i  hear- 
ing under  this  title 

Swc  403  Any  person  determined  by  the 
eourt  to  be  a  narrotlc  addict  and  rommltled 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  the  provisions  A  section  4ol 


or  402  of  this  title  shall  be  committed  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  poethoepltallzatlon  program  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Surgeon  General 
piiTSuant  to  section  407  of  this  title;  except 
that  such  addict  may  be  released  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  st  any  time  after  sucb  adc^lct 
has  been  confined  pursuant  to  such  commit- 
ment for  a  p>er1od  In  excess  of  three  months. 
If  the  Surgeon  General  determlnee  that  such 
addict  has  been  cured  of  his  drug  addiction 
and  rehabilitated  or  that  bis  continued  con- 
r.nement  Ls  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  reason  that  his  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation could  be  more  effectively  accom- 
plished under  a  pt^sthospltallzatlon  program 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant 
to  section  407  of  this  title 

Sec  404  la)  Whenever  any  person  com- 
mitted as  an  addict  to  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment  pur- 
suant to  this  title  Is  thereafter  released  from 
such  care  and  custody  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  403  of  this  title,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  give  notice  of  such 
pending  release  to  the  committing  court 
within  ten  dajrs  prior  thereto  and  shall,  at 
the  time  of  such  person's  release,  promptly 
return  him  to  that  court  The  court.  In 
order  to  Insure  that  he  does  not  return  to 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  following  his  re- 
lease from  confinement,  shall  place  him  under 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
for  the  three-year  period  immediately  follow- 
ing such  release,  for  tr^tment  and  super- 
vision under  such  postntpepttallsatlon  pro- 
gram as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  establish 
pursuant  to  section  407  While  subject  to 
such  program,  such  person  shall  submit  to 
such  reasonable  tests  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  determine  whether 
such  person  Is  again  using  narcotic  drugs 
lb)  If,  at  any  time  while  subject  to  such 
program  sucb  person  so  released  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  directions  and 
orders  of  the  Surgeon  General  in  connection 
therewith,  or  If  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  the  person  Is  again  using  narcotic 
drugs,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  so  notify 
the  committing  court.  Upon  receiving  that 
notification,  the  court  may  order  that  such 
person  be  taken  Into  custody  and  returned 
to  the  court  Upon  the  return  of  such  per- 
son, the  court,  if  his  commitment  was  pur- 
suant to  section  401.  shall  order  the  Immedi- 
ate resumption  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminal  charges  which  were  held  In  abey- 
ance by  reason  of  his  c<-»mmltment  or  If  such 
person's  commitment  was  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402.  shall  sentence  him  to  the  penalty 
otherwise  provided  by  law  for  the  offense  of 
which  he  was  convicted  Any  time  spent  by 
any  such  person  while  In  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Siugeon  General 
under  this  title  shall  be  credited  against  any 
sentence  Imposed  against  such  person  re- 
turned to  the  court  pursuant  to  this  rub- 
section. 

Sec  406  (a)  Any  parson  committed  as  a 
narcotic  addict  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
tbe  Surgeon  General  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  under  this  title  and  who  has  not 
been  released  pursuant  to  section  403  shall, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period,  be  examined  by  the 
Surgeon  General  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  that  person  continues  to  be 
a  narcotic  addict.  If  the  Surgeon  General 
detemxlnes  on  tbe  basis  of  any  such  examina- 
tion that  such  person  is  still  a  narcotic  addict 
and  that  be  may  by  further  treatment  be 
cured  of  his  addiction,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  Inform  the  addict  of  the  advisability 
of  his  submitting  himself  to  further  treat- 
ment The  addict  may  then  apply  in  writing 
to  the  Surgeon  Oerieral  for  further  treat- 
ment In  a  hospital  of  the  Service  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  length  of  time 
considered  necessary  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  elTect  a  rure  No  application  of  any 
such    addict    shall    be    approved    unless    he 


agrees  to  submit  to  treatment  for  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  time  estimated  by  the  Sur- 
geon  General  to  be  necessary  to  effect  a  care. 
Any  addict  who  agrees  to  submit  himself  for 
further  treatment  under  this  section  may 
be  confined  In  a  hospital  of  the  Service  for  \ 
period  not  exceeding  the  maximum  amount 
of  time  estimated  by  the  Surgeon  General  as 
necessary  to  effect  a  cure  of  such  addict's  ad- 
diction. 

(b)  Any  addict  confined  for  further  treat- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  released  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral ( 1 1  when  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  such  addict  has  been  cured  o( 
his  drug  addiction.  121  when  the  Surgeon 
General  determines  that  the  addict's  con- 
tinued conflnement  is  no  longer  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  reason  that  his  treat- 
ment could  be  more  effectively  accomplished 
under  a  posthospltalLzatlon  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to 
section  407.  or  (3)  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  period  previously  estimated  by 
the  Surgeon  General  as  necessary  to  cure 
sucb  addict  of  his  addiction.  If  such  addict 
falls  or  refuses  to  apply  for  such  further 
treatment,  or  refuses  to  agree  to  submit  to 
treatment  for  such  maximum  period,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  so  advise  the  commu- 
ting court  and,  after  the  expiration  of  such 
addict's  eighteen-month  p>erlod  of  conflne- 
ment, return  him  to  that  court  Upon  the 
return  of  such  addict,  the  court.  If  such  per- 
son's commitment  was  pursuant  to  section 
+01,  shall  order  the  Immediate  resumption  o[ 
the  prosecution  of  the  criminal  charges 
which  were  held  In  abeyance  by  reason  of 
his  commitment  or  if  such  persons  commit- 
ment was  pursuant  to  section  402.  shall  sen- 
tence him  to  the  penalty  otherwise  provided 
by  law  for  the  offense  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed. Any  time  spent  by  any  such  person 
while  In  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Surgeon  General  under  this  title 
shall  be  credited  against  any  sentence  im- 
posed against  such  person  returned  tn  the 
court  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

Sxc  406  In  any  case  In  which  the  Surgecr, 
General  determines  that  an  addict  under  his 
care  and  custody  for  treatment  pursuant  to 
this  title  Is  Incorrigible,  noncooperatlve  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  or  supervision,  or 
that  his  presence  at  a  hospital  of  the  Service 
Is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  Surgeon  General  may  discharge 
such  addict  and  return  him  to  the  commit- 
ting court  Upon  his  return,  the  court  :' 
such  person's  commitment  was  pursuant  t 
section  401.  shall  order  the  Immediate  re- 
sumption of  the  prosecution  of  the  criminal 
charges  which  were  held  In  abeyance  by  rea- 
son of  his  commitment,  or  If  such  person's 
commitment  was  pursuant  to  section  403, 
shall  sentence  him  to  the  penalty  otherwise 
provided  by  law  for  the  offense  of  which  he 
was  convicted  Any  time  spent  by  any  such 
person  while  in  the  custody  of  the  Attornf 
General  or  the  Surgeon  General  under  ih  ^ 
title  shall  t>e  credited  against  any  sentence 
Imposed  against  such  pwrson  returned  to  the 
court  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sxc  407.  In  order  to  Insure  that  any  per- 
son committed  to  tbe  care  and  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  for  treatment  in  a  hospital 
of  the  Service  pursuant  to  this  title  does  no: 
return  to  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  follnwinft 
his  release  therefrom,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  establish  a  posthcspltallzatlon  trea'- 
ment  and  supervision  program  to  which  t\i'' 
person  shall  be  subject  for  the  three-yea.' 
period  following  his  release  from  such  care 
and  custody 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  401 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  person — 

(1)    charged  with  a  crime  of  violence; 

1 2)  charged  with  unlawfully  Importing 
selling,  or  conspiring  to  Import  or  sell,  a  nar- 
cotic drug; 


i3)  against  whom  there  la  pending  a  prior 
charge  of  a  felony  which  has  not  been  finally 
determined  or  who  Is  on  probation  or  whose 
sentence  following  conviction  on  such  a 
charge.  Including  any  lime  on  parole  or  man- 
datory release,  has  not  been  fully  served;  ex- 
cept that  any  such  person  on  probation,  pa- 
role, or  mandatory  release  shall  be  included 
If  the  authority  authorized  to  require  his 
return  to  custody  consents  to  his  commit- 
ment; or 

(4)  who  has  been  civilly  committed  under 
this  title,  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  under  any  State  proceeding  be- 
cause of  narcotic  addiction  on  two  or  more 
occasions. 

(b)  Tbe  provisions  of  section  402  of  this 
title  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  person — 

(1)  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence; 

i2)  convicted  of  unlawfully  Importing  or 
selling  or  conspiring  to  import  or  sell  a 
narcotic  drug,  unless  the  court  determines 
that  such  sale  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  such  person  to  obtain  a  narcotic 
drug  which  he  requires  for  his  personal  use 
because  of  his  addiction  to  such  drug; 

(31  against  whom  there  is  pending  a  prior 
charge  of  a  felony  which  has  not  been  Anally 
determined  or  who  is  on  prob.ition  or  whose 
sentence  following  conviction  on  such  a 
charge.  Including  any  time  on  parole  or 
mandatory  release,  has  not  been  fully  served; 
except  that  any  such  person  on  probation, 
parole,  or  mandatory  release  shall  be  In- 
cluded If  the  authority  authorized  to  re- 
quire his  return  to  custody  consents  to  his 
commitment,  or 

(4 1  who  has  been  civilly  committed  under 
this  title,  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  under  any  State  proceeding  be- 
cause of  narcotic  addiction  on  two  or  more 
occasions. 

SBC  409.  Any  physician  or  psychiatrist 
conducting  an  examination  under  this  title 
shall  be  a  competent  and  compellable  wit- 
ness at  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  phy- 
f;clan-pBtlent  privilege  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable. 

Sec  410  In  any  case  In  which  a  person 
committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  under  this  title  has  been 
duly  certified  by  the  Surgeon  General  as 
having  successfully  completed  his  three-year 
posthospitalizatlon  program  and  as  having 
been  effectively  removed  from  the  use  of 
r.»rcotlc  drugs,  such  person's  conviction  shall 
«  automatically  set  aside  and  the  court  shall 
issue  to  such  person  a  certificate  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

Sec.  411  The  provisions  of  section  4161  of 
uile  18  (regulating  commutation  of  sentence 
!or  goc>d  conducti.  section  4162  of  title  18 
iregulailng  commutation  of  sentence  for 
fmployment  In  Industry),  and  sections 
4301-4209  of  title  18  (relating  to  parole),  of 
the  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  appU- 
sble  to  any  person  committed  to  the  custcxly 
■j;  the  Surgeon  General  under  this  title 
while  addict  is  under  such  custody. 

Sec  412  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
t*  applicable  to  cases  tried  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  but  shall 
Uso  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  anv  per- 
son convicted  In  a  United  States  court  prior 
•■<)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  if  such 
Person  1 1  I  has  not  been  sentenced  for  such 
avictlon  and   (2)   Is  believed  by  the  court 

be  a  narcotic  addict 

Sk  413.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
■ision  of  thU  title,  no  person  shall  be  com- 
niitted  to  a  hospital  of  the  Service  imder 
"^  title  If  the  Surgeon  General  certlflea 
^hat  adequate  facilities  or  personnel  for 
■-"^atment  of  such  p>erson  are  unavailable. 

Sxc  414  iai  Any  person  committed  for 
'timinatlon  or  treatment  under  thU  title 
s-all  not  be  released  on  boll  or  on  his  own 
Cognizance. 


(b)  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape 
while  conmiltted  to  Institutional  custody  for 
examination  or  treatment  under  this  title, 
or  whoever  rescues  or  attempts  to  rescue  or 
Instigates,  aids,  or  aselsts  the  escape  or  at- 
tempt to  escape  of  such  person,  shall  be 
subject  to  tbe  penalties  provided  in  sections 
751  and  762  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code, 

Sec,  415.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "crime  of  violence"  Includes  murder, 
voluntary  manslaughter,  rape,  mayhem, 
kidnaping,  robbery,  extortion  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  or  assault  with  Intent  to 
commit  any  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year,  arson  punish- 
able as  a  felony,  or  an  attempt  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  offenses; 

(2)  "poetbospltallzatlon  program"  shall 
mean  any  program  providing  for  the  treat- 
ment and  supervision  of  a  person  established 
by  the  Surgeon  General  pursuant  to  section 
407  of  this  Utle; 

(3)  "felony"  Includes  Einy  offense  in  viola- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  United  SUtes  classified  as 
a  felony  under  section  1  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  further  Includes  any 
offense  In  violation  of  a  law  of  any  State, 
possession,  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  classified  as  a 
felony  by  the  law  of  tbe  place  where  that 
offense  was  committed;  and 

(4)  "conviction"  or  "convicted"  means  the 
final  Judgment  on  a  verdict  or  finding  of 
guilty,  a  plea  of  guUty,  or  a  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere, but  does  not  Include  a  final  Judg- 
ment which  has  been  expunged  by  pardon, 
reversed,  set  aside,  or  otherwise  rendered 
nugatory. 

TITLE     V SENTENCING    AFTER    CONVICTTION     FOR 

VIOLATION     OF     LAW     KELATXNG     TO     NARCOTIC 
ORDSS   OR   MARIHCANA 

Sec,  501.  Section  7  of  the  Joint  resolution 
Of  August  25,  1958  (72  Stat.  845) ,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  of- 
fense for  which  a  mandatory  penalty  is  pro- 
vided; except  that  section  4209  of  title  18. 
as  amended,  shall  apply  to  any  offense  enu- 
merated In  section  7237(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended." 

Sec.  502.  SecUon  4209  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"(a)"  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  A  defendant  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  Is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  any  olTense  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 7237(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended,  shall,  if  the  court  is 
considering  sentencing  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
rtsions  of  tbe  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act, 
be  committed  to  the  cxistody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  observation  and  study  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5010(e) 
of  this  title.  Before  sentencing  such  a  de- 
fendant to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  treatment  and  supervision  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act,  the 
court  must  affirmatively  find,  in  writing,  that 
there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
defendant  will  benefit  from  the  treatment 
provided  thereunder. 

"(c)  Section  5010(a)  of  this  tlUe  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  a  defendant  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  any  offense  enumerated  in 
section  7237(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended." 

Sec.  503.  Section  7237(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows: 

"(d)  No  Suspension  of  Sentence;  No 
Proba'hon;   etc. — Upon  conviction — 

"(1)  of  any  ofTeiiM  the  penalty  for  which 
is  proTided  In  subBeotl<»i  (b)  of  this  section. 


subsection  (c),  (h),  or  (1)  of  section  2  of 
the  Narcotic  Drugs  Import  and  Export  Act, 
as  amended,  or  such  Act  of  July  11,  1941.  as 
amended,  or 

•■(2)  of  any  offense  the  penalty  for  which 
is  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
If  it  is  the  offender's  second  or  subsequent 
offense, 

the  imposition  or  execution  of  sentence  shall 
not  be  suspended,  probation  shall  not  be 
granted,  and  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
a  law  relating  to  narcotic  drugs,  sec- 
tion 4'202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Act  of  July  15.  1932  (47  Stat.  696:  DC. 
Code  24-201  and  following  |,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply," 

Sec.  504.  The  Board  of  Parole  Is  hereby 
directed  to  review  the  sentence  of  any  pris- 
oner who.  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
was  made  ineligible  for  parole  by  section 
7237(di  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  il)  who  was  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  a  law  relating  to 
marihuana  or  (2)  who  was  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  a  law  relating  to  narcotic  drugs 
and  hitd  not  attained  his  twenty -sixth  birth- 
day prior  to  such  conviction.  After  con- 
ducting such  review  the  Board  of  Parole  may 
authorize  the  release  of  such  prisoner  on 
parole  pursuant  to  section  4202  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  IX  the  Board  of  Parole 
finds  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  prisoner  may  benefit  from 
the  treatment  provided  under  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  (18  U.S.C,  ch.  402  >. 
it  may  place  such  prisoner  in  the  custody  of 
the  Youth  Corrections  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  for  treatment  and  supervision  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act.  Action  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Parole  under  this  section  shall  not  cause 
any  prisoner  to  serve  a  longer  term  than 
would  be  served  under  his  original  sentence. 

TITLE   \T POSTHOSPITALIZATION    CARE   PEOGR.AMS 

Sec.  601.  The  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized to  establish,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
program  of  treatment  for  narcotic  addiction 
authorized  by  section  341  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  outpatient  units  of  hos- 
pitals of  the  Service  which  shall  ( 1 )  provide 
guidance  and  give  psychological  help  and 
supervision  to  patients  and  other  individ- 
uals released  from  hospitals  of  the  Service 
after  treatment  for  narcotic  drug  addiction, 
utilizing  all  available  resources  of  local,  pub- 
lic, and  private  agencies,  and  (2)  assist  States 
and  muiucipalities  in  developing  treatment 
programs  and  facilities  for  individuals  so  ad- 
dicted. Including  posthospitalizatlon  treat- 
ment programs  and  facilities  for  the  care 
and  supervision  of  narcotic  addicts  released 
after  conflnement  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
providing  for  treatment  of  drug  addiction. 
Such  units  shall  be  located  at  places  desig- 
nated by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Surgeon 
General  shall  take  Into  consideration  In  de- 
termining the  location  of  these  units  the  ex- 
tent of  drug  addiction  in  the  various  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and  the 
willingness  of  such  States  and  subdivisions 
to  cooperate  in  developing  a  sound  program 
for  the  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two  ' 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000  to  enable  the  Surgeon  General  (1) 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  poliUcal  sub- 
divisions thereof  and  to  private  organiza- 
tions and  institutions;  (A)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  field  testing  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion, (B)  for  the  development  of  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  public  health  services  for  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  in-service  training  or  short-term 
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or  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
▼tslon  of  such  services,  iCt   for  training  per- 


his  March  9,  1966,  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  the  national  fight 


cotlc  law  violators  prosecuted  In  Federal 
courts.     We  continue  to  do  this  in  the 


the  addict  elects  civil  commitment,  he  Is 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 


breaking  In  cases  where  violence  or  other 
aggravating  circumstances  are  involved. 
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or  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
▼talon  of  such  servlcea.  Ci  for  training  per- 
tonnel  to  opxrate.  supervise,  and  administer 
•uch  f-.'vlcea  and  Di  for  the  conducting  of 
guTvey :.  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction 
wtthln  the  several  States  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining ways  ajid  means  of  Improving,  ex- 
t«ndlng.  and  expanding  such  programs,  and 
(3)  to  enter  Intii  Jointly  rtnanced  co<^'peraUve 
arrangements  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  public  and  private  organizations 
and  institutions  with  a  view  toward  the  de- 
veloping, jperatlng.  staffing,  and  maintain- 
ing of  treatment  centers  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding posthoepltaUzatlon  treatment  cen- 
ters and  facilities  (  for  narcotic  addicts  within 
the  States 

lb.  TTie  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  advisory 
conunitteea  as  he  deems  necessary  to  advise 
him  m  cnnnecuon  with  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Ac.  Members  of  any  such 
committees  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  while  attending  meetings 
of  their  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  but  not  exceeding  |75 
per  diem,  including  traveltlme:  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  buslneKs,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  !«w  for  f>ersons  In 
the  Oovernment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
8urget>n  Oeneral  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recognized 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  loslmt  his 
right  to  the  Hoor'' 

Mr  McCLELXAN.     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  PTef5idi-nt.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  leKLslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  the 
problems  of  narcotic  addiction  and  re- 
lated crimes  have  become  .serious  and 
are  of  Increasini;  concern  to  Federal  And 
State  la'v  enforcement  ofUcials  They 
are  a  menace  to  society  and  constuute 
an  assault  upon  law  and  order  and  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  people 

In  terms  of  numbers  alone,  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotic  addiction  i^  frightening. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  es- 
timated that  there  are  approximately 
57,000  active  addicts  in  the  cxjuntry. 
However,  some  of  the  expert  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  dur- 
ing its  hearings  on  S  2191  estimated  that 
there  are  60.000  addicts  in  New  York 
alone,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  100.000 
total  addicts  on  the  streets  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities 

In  terms  of  the  detrimental  eflects  to 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  society,  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction  Is  even  more 
frightening.     As  the  President  noted  in 


his  March  9.  1966.  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  the  national  fight 
against  crime 

Drug  addiction  Is  a  double  curse  It  saps 
life  from  the  afflicted  It  drives  its  victims 
to  commit  untold  crimes  to  secure  the  meaas 
to  support  their  addiction. 

Mr  President,  we  need  to  think  of  the 
drug  addiction  problem  in  terms  of 
wasted  human  lives — possibly  100.000 
hopeless,  estranged,  dependent  human 
beings,  living  only  to  secure  the  means 
of  obtaining  drugs  to  feed  the  habit 
which  holds  them  captive  We  need  to 
consider,  too.  the  tragic  fact  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  these  addicts  are 
young  people,  young  men  and  women 
who  should  be  preparing  for  useful  and 
productive  roles  in  our  society,  but  who, 
because  of  dnig  addiction,  are  living  as 
parasites  on  society  Many  of  them  will 
grow  to  adulthood  crippled  for  life  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  and  economically  In 
our  modem,  prosperous  economy,  such  a 
waste  of  human  lives  and  productive  po- 
tential is  deplorable  and  challenging 

Equally  Intolerable  is  the  problem  of 
addict  cnme  The  subcommittee  was 
told  by  experts  in  the  field  that  many 
addicts  have  criminal  records  before  be- 
coming addicted  and  that  most  addicts 
m  the  course  of  time  turn  to  crime  to 
support  their  affliction  We  were  told 
that  law  enforcement  officials  in  New 
York  City  have  estimated  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  crimes  committed  in  that  city 
are  committed  by  narcotic  addicts  seek- 
ing the  means  to  buy  drugs,  and  that  the 
cumulative  value  of  goods  stolen  for  that 
purpose  exceeds  one-half  billion  dollars 
annually  Bear  In  mind.  too.  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  and  used  to  buy 
drugs  usually  becomes  revenue  for  or- 
ganized crime,  which  spearheads  the  il- 
licit traiHc  in  narcotics  in  this  country 

Drug  addiction  has  been  a  matter  of 
Federal  concern  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  In  recent  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  intensified  its  eCTorts  to 
identify  and  deal  with  individual  addicts 
and  to  suppress  the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs 
in  this  country  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  has  pursued  its  enforcement 
duties  energetically  and  effectively  Seiz- 
ure of  illegal  narcotics  and  marihuana 
rose  82  percent  from  1962  to  1965  The 
subcommittee  was  told  that  the  efforts  of 
Federal  enforcement  authorities  to  ap- 
prehend and  convict  narcotic  peddlers 
have  t>een  so  effective  that  organized 
crime  has  begun  to  shy  away  from  the 
narcotics  trafhc  in  favor  of  equally  prof- 
itable, but  less  dangerous,  racketeering 
enterprises. 

Our  efforts  to  treat  and  rehabilitate 
individual  addicts  have  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful In  truth,  they  have  been  de- 
plorably unsuccessful  The  reason  for 
this,  according  to  virtually  every  witness 
who  testified  at  our  hearings.  Is  that  our 
entire  approach  to  dealing  with  individ- 
ual addicts  has  bec-n  wrong  For  almost 
a  half  century  we  have  relied  upon  a 
punitive  approach  to  narcotic  addiction 
which,  instead  of  minimizing  the  effects 
of  addiction,  has  actually  made  the  situ- 
ation worse  We  have  provided  long 
prison  sentences,  without  eligibility  for 
probation  or  parole,  for  virtually  all  nar- 


cotic law  violators  prosecuted  In  Federa: 
courts  We  continue  to  do  this  in  the 
face  of  several  decades  of  experience 
showing  conclusively  Uiat  addicts  are  not 
rehabilitated  by  excessively  long  penodi 
of  imprisonment.  Narcotic  abuse  per- 
sists and  even  increases,  despite  these 
severe  penalties.  Moreover,  the  high  rate 
of  relapse  to  drugs  by  addicts  relexsed 
after  prison  terms  indicates  that  Impris- 
onment.  even  accompanied  by  the  in- 
custody  treatment  we  now  afford  addicts 
in  Federal  prison,  has  no  significant  re- 
habilitative effect.  The  released  addict 
will  almost  surely  go  back  to  drugs,  to  the 
commission  of  crime  to  support  his  habit, 
and  to  the  probability  of  creating  new  ad- 
dicts by  inducing  others  to  use  druus 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  us 
today  presents  a  whole  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  handling  Individual 
drug  addicts.  It  involves  a  sharp  de- 
parture from  our  past  Insistence  on 
treating  drug  addicts,  once  appre- 
hended, as  criminals  It  adopts.  Instead, 
the  more  realistic  approach  of  treating 
the  Individual  addict  as  a  medical  prob- 
lem, as  a  sick  human  being  capable  of 
being  cured  and  restored  to  useful  citi- 
zenship Contrary  to  a  common  miscon- 
ception, narcotic  addicts  can  be  perma- 
nently cured,  but  only  if  they  are  -r.er; 
the  proper  treatment  and  guidance 

S.  2191  will  enable  Federal  authori- 
ties to  utilize  the  flexible  tools  of  medi- 
cine and  psychiatry,  reeducation  and 
Job  training,  family  and  neighlxirhood 
supervision,  lo  cure  and  rehabilitate  the 
addict  In  that  way  he  can  be  retunied 
to  society,  not  hardened  and  embittered 
as  he  now  may  be  after  a  10-year  prison 
sentence,  but  physically  and  emotionally 
stable  and  prepared  to  lead  a  normal, 
productive  life  and  resist  the  stresses 
that  originally  turned  him  to  drugs  and 
crime. 

crvn.    COMMTTMKNT 

The  most  innovative  concept  embodied 
In  this  legislation  is  the  procedure  for 
"civil  commitment"  of  arrested  addicts. 
Civil  commitment  in  essence  is  the  com- 
mitment by  court  order  of  certain  ad- 
dicts, included  within  a  legislatively  de- 
fined group  of  eligible  offenders,  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  con- 
finement and  treatment  in  a  hospitaler 
other  facility  In  lieu  of  prosecution  and 
Imprisonment  on  the  pending  criminal 
charges.  The  bill,  in  title  IV.  provides 
both  for  pretrial  civil  commitnunt,  i.i 
lieu  of  prosecution,  for  those  eligible 
addicts  who  voluntarily  elect  to  be  sc 
committed,  and  for  the  alternative  of 
commitment  after  conviction.  In  lieu  of 
ordinary  imprisonment,  for  addict.s  not 
committed  before  trial. 

PKTTRIAL    I'OMMrTMENT 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  IV,  if  an 
eligible  offender  is  suspected  of  being  a 
narcotic  addict  at  any  time  after  his 
arrest  and  prior  to  conviction,  he  may 
be  e.xamined  by  court-appointed  iihysi- 
cians  to  determine  whether  he  actually 
is  an  addict  If  the  examination  indi- 
cates that  the  individual  Is  an  addict,  the 
court  is  authorized  Immediately  to  ofTer 
him  an  election  to  be  civilly  committed 
for  treatment  Instead  of  being  prosecuted 
on  the  criminal  charge  against  him    L' 


the  addict  elects  civil  commitment,  he  is 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
Cfer.t  ral  for  confinement  and  treatment 
a  a  Public  Health  Service  hospital  or 
otlicr  available  f£u;ility.  Once  an  addict 
has  made  his  election  and  has  been  com- 
mitted, he  may  not  volimtarily  withdraw 
from  the  treatment  program.  He  Is  re- 
quired to  remain  and  to  ccxjperate  in  his 
treatment  until  he  is  certified  by  the 
Surt;eon  General  to  be  cured  and  reha- 
bilitated. If  he  completes  the  treatment 
prot;ram  successfully,  the  criminal 
charge,  which  is  held  in  abeyance  during 
the  treatment  program,  is  dismissed.  If 
he  proves  unsuitable  for  treatment  or  re- 
fuses to  cooperate,  the  prosecution  on 
the  criminal  charge  will  be  resumed. 
Thus,  the  desire  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  a 
criminal  conviction  constitutes  an  in- 
centive to  the  addict  to  cooperate 
throughout  his  program  of  treatment. 

Under  the  terras  of  the  bill,  the  addict 
can  be  confined  in  the  hospital  for  a 
maximum  of  18  months,  which  is  long 
enough  to  cure  virtually  all  curable  ad- 
dicts, according  to  our  medical  witnesses. 
However,  the  addict  can  be  released  from 
the  hospital  at  any  time  after  3  months 
:f  the  Surgeon  General  deems  it  advis- 
able. Relea.sed  addicts  become  subject  to 
aftercare  and  supervision  In  their  home 
environment,  which  I  shall  discuss  in 
more  detail  in  a  moment. 
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breaking  In  cases  where  violence  or  other 
aggravating  circumstances  are  involved. 

Second.  Also  ineligible  are  persons 
charged  with — or  convicted  of — unlaw- 
fully importing  or  selling  narcotics,  or 
conspiring  to  do  so.  However,  a  person 
convicted  of  selling  narcotics  may  be 
eligible  for  commitment  after  trial,  if 
the  court  finds  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  sale  was  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  supporting  his  addiction. 

Third.  Persons  with  a  prior  charge  of 
felony  pending  against  them  are  ineligi- 
ble. This  Includes  those  who  have  not 
been  tried  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
convicted  but  whose  sentence  has  not 
been  fully  served.  An  exception  to  this 
exclusion  Is  that  a  person  on  parole  or 
probation  may  be  eligible  if  his  parole  or 
probation  officer  consents. 

Poiuth.  Persons  with  two  or  more  un- 
successful civil  commitments  are  ineligi- 
ble. 

The  net  effect  of  the  exclusions  is  to 
confine  eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  the 
civil  commitment  program  to  persons 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  essentially 
nonviolent  crimes  who  show  good  pros- 
pects for  rehabilitation,  while  retaining 
strict  criminal  punishment  for  danger- 
ous or  hardened  offenders,  narcotics 
peddlers,  and  persons  with  a  history  of 
failure  to  respond  to  treatment. 


leased  addict  shall  be  placed  by  the  court 
under  the  continuing  custody  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  the  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing release,  for  posthospitalization 
treatment  and  supervision.  In  this  way, 
the  Surgeon  General's  authority  over  the 
addict  is  continued  so  that  he  may  be 
required  to  submit  to  whatever  treatment 
and  guidance  he  may  need  to  help  him 
over  the  transition  period.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  provision  leaves  the  Surgeon 
General  free  to  establish  an  individual- 
ized program  of  treatment  best  suited  for 
the  particular  needs  of  each  Individual 
addict.  Such  program  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  medical  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, but  may  include  vocational  coun- 
seling, job  training,  and  even  educational 
services. 

Even  with  intensive  posthospltal  at- 
tention, some  addicts  may  relapse  to 
drugs.  If  so,  they  can  be  given  the  help 
they  need  to  pick  themselves  up  again, 
or  they  can  be  returned  to  the  hospital 
for  a  fresh  start.  Without  some  provi- 
sion for  posthospltal  care,  however,  we 
would  not  be  realistically  legislating  in 
this  area. 


POSTCONVICTION    COMMrTMENT 

The  bill  provides  an  alternative 
methcxl  of  commitment  for  addicts  who 
do  not  elect  pretrial  civil  commitment  or 
who  are  not  offered  a  pretrial  election. 
Such  addicts  may  ije  tried  and.  if  con- 
ncted.  may  t>e  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  General  for  treatment  In 
lieu  of  sontencin.e;  on  the  conviction.  As 
m  the  case  of  pretrial  commitment,  the 
hospitalization  period  is  18  months  maxi- 
r.um.  with  provisions  made  for  earlier 
release  if  the  Surgeon  General  deems  It 
advisable.  If  the  addict  successfully 
completes  the  treatment  program,  in- 
cluding the  posthospltal  phase,  the  con- 
viction is  expunged.  If  he  fails  in  the 
treatment  program,  he  is  returned  to 
court  and  sentenced  on  the  charge  for 
»hich  he  was  convicted. 

INELIGIBLE  OFFENDERS  | 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  courts 
may  retain  their  authority  to  enforce  full 
criminal  sanctions  against  dangerous  of- 
fenders and  in  other  appropriate  cases, 
certain  categories  of  offenders  are  made 
-neligible  for  civil  commitment — either 
before  or  alter  conviction.  Included  in 
the  ineligible  categories  are; 

First  Persons  charged  with — or  con- 
™ted  of— a  crime  of  violence.  Crime 
of  violence  is  defined  to  include  ."uch 
crimes  as  murder,  rape,  and  robbery,  but 
It  does  not  Include  burglary  and  house- 
breaking since  those  two  crimes  are 
commonly  committed  by  addicts  seeking 
unds  to  buy  drups.  To  exclude  all 
t"J!"Klars  and  hou.sebreakers  would  un- 
»Tsely  exclude  a  great  number  of  other- 
"Tse  eligible  addicts  who  may  show  great 
»t*ntlal  for  rehabiliution.  Of  course, 
Ae  court  retains  dlscreUon  to  enforce 
ordinary  criminal  sanctions  against 
arsons  charged  with  burglary  or  house- 


POSTHOSPITALIZATION    TREATMENT 


One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
this  legislation  Is  that  it  provides,  for  the 
first    time,    authority    for    compulsorj' 
aftercare  following  the  release  of  an  ad- 
dict from  the  hospital.    Our  medical  ex- 
perts told  us  that  the  posthospltal  period 
Is  the  vital  key  to  permanently  rehabili- 
tating drug  addicts.    Curing  an  addict's 
physical  dependence  on  drugs  can  now 
be  accomplished  humanely  and  quickly. 
But   curing   his  psychological   depend- 
ence— his  tendency  to  use  drugs  to  es- 
cape from  the  problems  and  stresses  of 
life — may  take  years,  because  it  is  deeply 
rooted  in  his  maladjustment  to  his  en- 
vironment.   Moreover,  if  an  addict  is  to 
be  permanently  rehabilitated,  he  must  go 
back  to  his  own  community  and  prove  to 
himself  that  he  can  face  life  without 
drugs.     E>uring  this  critical  period   of 
transition  back  to  the  community,  he  is 
most  desperately  in  need  of  guidance  and 
encouragement.    If  he  does  not  get  It,  he 
will  almost  certainly  relapse  to  drugs 
This  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  over 
90  percent  of  the  addicts  now  released 
from  Public   Health   Service   hospitals, 
without  compulsory  aftercare,  return  to 
drugs  within  1  year  after  release.    But 
if  he  is  given  careful  supervision  and 
counseling,  he  can  stay  off  drugs  perma- 
nently.   Drug  addiction  treatment  pro- 
grams in  California,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
other  localities,  have  demonstrated  that 
careful  attention  to  addicts  during  the 
posthospltal  period  can  achieve  the  per- 
manent rehabilitation  of  up  to  90  percent 
of  treated  addicts. 

There  Is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
any  effective  narcotic  addiction  treat- 
ment program  must  provide  for  compul- 
sory treatment  and  supervision  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  release  of  the  ad- 
dict from  the  ho^ltal.  S.  2191  accom- 
plishes this  by  providing  that  the  re- 


CrVIL    COMMITMENT     OP    ADDICTS    NOT    CHABGZD 
Wn-H  ANY  CRIME 

The  civil  commitment  provisions  of 
title  rv,  discussed  above,  apply  only  with 
respect  to  addicts  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense.  A  further 
innovative  approach  to  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction  is  contained  in  title 
in  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
voluntary  and  compulsory  civil  commit- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  not  charged 
with  any  offense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  of  the 
view  that  it  is  desirable  that  narcotic 
addicts  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  treatment  for  their  addiction  be- 
fore they  become  involved  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding.     In   view  of  the  great 
proportion  of  crime  committed  by  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  an  effort  to  obtain  money 
to  buy  drugs,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
society  would  be  benefited  by  a  proce- 
dure authorizing  the  commitment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  before  they  are 
forced  to  turn  to  crime  to  support  their 
habits.    Under  present  procedures,  nar- 
cotic addicts  may  voluntarily  enter  the 
Public  Health  Service  neuropsychlatric 
hospitals    on    a    space-available    basis. 
However,   such   voluntary  patients  are 
free  to  leave  at  will,  and  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  leave  against  medical 
advice  before  they  have  been  hospitalized 
long  enough  to  profit  from  treatment.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem under  which  addicts  may  be  legally 
committed  for  a  sufficient  period  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  benefit  of  treatment. 
Some  may  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  leave  the  civil  commit- 
ment and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
not  charged  with  Federal  crimes  to  the 
several  States,  which  have  traditionally 
dealt  with  health  problems.     To  those 
who  have  this  impression,  I  would  say 
this:  In  the  first  place  title  in  of  the  bill 
authorizing  civil  commitment  of  addicts 
who  have  not  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  crime  will  be  applied  only  in  those 
States  which  have  not  embarked  upon  a 
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similar  program  or  which  have  failed  to 
provide  proper   and  .adequate   facilltle.'^ 


Isatlon  treatment  and  supervision      The 
bill  provides,  therefore,  that  any  addict 


There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorl 


Sec.  308.  Addict's  Petition  for  Release:  Any  orders  him  apprehended  and  returned  to 
iddlct  who's  been  In  a  hospital  for  thiree  court.  Court  then  orders  prosecution  re- 
'o,>ni.hs  or   more   can    oetltlon   court   for   re-      .<!iim»»ri 


rtr     eon4-^n/*Aa     Kir 


Sec.  602. 

(a)   Authorizes  appropriation  of  $15  mil- 
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sinillar  pro(?ram  or  which  have  failed  to 
provide   proper   and   adequate   facilities 

The  bill  provides  that  the  application 
for  treatment  of  such  addicts  must  be 
made  to  the  US  attorney,  who  petitions 
the  court  for  a  commitment  order  only 
If  he  l5  satisfied  first,  as  to  the  addic- 
tion; and.  second,  that  the  State  has  not 
provided  the  necessary  facilities  for 
treatment  The  State  of  New  York, 
where  one-half  of  the  addicts  In  this 
country  art'  concentrated,  and  the  State 
of  Callfonila.  where  one-fourth  of  the 
addicts  reside,  have  provided  some  facil- 
ities The  .same  Is  true  of  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Therefore,  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts  who  have  not  been 
arrested  will  continue  to  be  afTorded  by 
those  States  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
do  so  The  Federal  program  will  be  'osed 
only  for  the  comparatively  small  portion 
of  addicts  who  have  no  State  or  local 
X   ':llities  available  to  them 

In  the  .second  place,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  properly  legislate-  in  this 
field  of  confinement  and  rehabilitation 
of  narcotic  addicts  because  the  Federal 
Govenim.ent  has  a  vital  Interest  in  the 
matter  Practically  all  narcotics  used 
in  thi.s  cour.try  are  imported  Into  the 
country,  and  the  Federal  Ooveniment 
has  for  many  years  regulated  the  im- 
portation, sale,  dispensing  and  distribu- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  under  the  ConsUtutlon  to  provide 
for  civil  commitment  of  narcotic  addicts. 
Such  legislation  Is  supportable  under  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause  of  article 
I.  section  8.  as  a  pmper  mean.?  of  effectu- 
ating the  comprehensive  and  detailed 
Federal  scheme  of  regulation  of  nar- 
cotics Nor  Is  there  any  reasonable  like- 
lihood that  this  legislation  would  be 
declared  unconstitutional  on  procedural 
grounds  Ample  safeguards  for  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  addicts  are  written 
into  the  bUl  There  Is  provision  for  the 
right  to  counsel  The  court  mu.st  warn 
the  addict  who  voluntarily  seeks  treat- 
ment of  the  consfquences  if  his  applica- 
tion is  granted  and  he  is  committed  for 
treatment  Moreover,  the  addict  may 
have  his  own  physician  present  when  he 
is  examined  under  court  order  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
he  is  addicted 

Any  person  civilly  committed  under 
this  title  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  hospital  treatment  for 
a  period  of  6  months  A.s  In  the  case  of 
addicUs  committed  under  title  rV'.  the 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  release 
an  addict  from  confinement  and  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  at  any  tlmp  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  period 
If  he  determines  that  the  addict  has  t>een 
cured  or  that  Ws  treatment  could  better 
be  continued  under  a  posthospital  pro- 
gram Provision  is  also  made  for  an  In- 
quiry by  the  court  into  the  necessity  for 
continued  hospital  confinement  upon  the 
petition  of  an  addict  who  has  bt^n  con- 
fined for  over  3  months 

As  in  the  case  of  addicts  committed  un- 
der title  rV'.  it  Is  recognized  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  treatment  program  depends 
upon   the  effectiveness  of  posthospltal- 


Izatlon  treatment  and  supervision  The 
bill  provides,  therefore,  that  any  addict 
released  from  conflnenicnt  in  a  hospital 
shall  be  remanded  by  the  court  to  the 
custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  a  3- 
year  period  following  such  release  for 
treatment  and  supervision  under  such 
posthospitalizatlon  program  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  may  establish. 
.\ssL3T*NCi  ro  rm  sT.\Tni 
Under  the  bill,  the  Surgeon  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  assist  States 
and  municipalities  in  developing  their 
own  treatment  programs  and  facilities 
for  narcotic  addicts.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fi.scal  years  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  grants  to 
States,  municipalities  and  private  in- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  developing, 
staffing  and  operating  such  treatment 
facilities.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  also 
authorized  to  enter  into  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  programs  with  States,  mu- 
nicipalities and  private  Institutions,  for 
similar  purposes 

CONCLUSIO.NS 

Mr  President,  control  of  narcotic  drug 
addiction  Is  a  most  difficult  matter. 
Medical  science  admittedly  lacks  con- 
siderable knowledge  about  the  causes  of 
drug  addiction  and  how  best  to  treat  It. 
Moreover,  the  close  connection  between 
crime  and  addiction  necessitates  great 
caution  to  assure  that  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  addicts  does 
not  deprive  the  courts  of  authority  to 
cope  with  the  criminal  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

After  carefully  considering  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
offers  a  flexible  and  logical  means  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts 
who  are  likely  candidates  for  rehabilita- 
tion without  essentially  changing  the  au- 
thority of  law  enforcement  officials  and 
the  courts  to  enforce  full  criminal  sanc- 
tions in  appropriate  cases.  The  bill  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  narcotic  addicts 
who  wish  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
hopeless  life  of  addiction  and  crime  to 
have  themselves  committed  for  treat- 
ment. It  also  affords  a  civil,  nonpenal 
procedure  for  the  compulsory  commit- 
ment of  addicts  not  charged  with  a  crime 
so  that  they  may  t>e  cured  and  rehabili- 
tated before  they  are  forced  by  their 
addiction  to  resort  to  crime.  Finally,  it 
provides  procedures  for  offering  certain 
addicts  charged  with  criminal  offenses 
the  opportunity  to  be  committed  for 
treatment  in  lieu  of  prosecution,  and  for 
sentencing  certain  addicts  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  to  a  program  of  treat- 
ment Instead  of  to  an  ordinary  prison 
term 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  hu- 
mane and  I  believe  it  will  prove  effective. 
It  can  reclaim  thousands  of  lives.  It 
can  t>egin  to  eliminate  the  driving  hunger 
for  drugs  that  leads  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, particularly  young  ones,  into  lives 
of  crime  and  degradation.  I  urge  th? 
Senate  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr  F^resldent,  I  ask  urmnlmoiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
synopsis  of  the  bill  which  Is  t)efore  us. 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

I  Synopsis  1 

Oltlini  or  S.  2191   as  Heposted   et   .senatj 

JrDIClABY    COMMrrTEE 
TITLE  I — DECXAJIATION  OF  POLICY 

Civil  treatment  for  certain  addicts  in  ;;»•. 
of    criminal    proeecutlon    or    imprlsoriinec: 

TTTLE  n DETINmONS 

(1)  Narcotic  addict;  user  of  narcotic  dnig 
so  as  to  endanger  public  health,  morals  or 
safety,  or  so  as  to  liave  lost  self-control. 

(2)  Narcotic  drug  includes  usual  optauj 
(morphine,  heroin,  codeine  and  cocaine) 
and  marihuana  and  peyote 

(  3  I  Treatment :  defined  to  Include  rehabil. 
lutlve  as  well  as  medical  services. 

(4)  Surgeon  General  defined 

(5)  Hocpltal  of  the  Service  defined 

TTTLE   III CrVIL   COMMITMENT   OF   PERSONS  NOT 

CHARGED  WITH  ANT  CRIMINAL  OfTENSE 

Sec.  301.  Definitions  of  •■patient"  and 
■■{xxst-hospltallzatlon  program". 

S«c  302.  Provides  procedure  for  petition- 
ing for  commitment. 

I  a)  Addict  or  third  person  petitions  U.S 
Attorney,  setting  forth  basic  facts. 

(b)  U.S.  Attorney  may  petition  district 
court  for  commitment  order  If  he's  satisfied 
as  to  (1)  addiction  (2)  no  State  or  other 
facilities  available. 

(c)  District  court  considers  p>etltlon  and 
may  order  alleged  addict  to  appear  for  medi- 
cal  examination   and   hearing. 

Sec    303      Medical  Kxamlnation: 

District  court  advises  alleged  addict  of  liU 
right  to  have  counsel  (retained  or  asslgnedi 
and  to  have  his  own  dotcor  present  for  ex- 
amination. Court  also  advises  alleged  addict 
of  consequences  of  commitment. 

Court  then  appoints  two  physicians  to  ex- 
amine the  patient  and  commits  him  to  Sur- 
geon General  or  Attorney  General  for  the 
examination.  Each  physician  files  written 
report  on  examination  with  court. 

Sec  304.  Hearings. 

(a)  If  both  physicians  report  that  person 
examined  is  not  an  addict,  he's  discharged 
If  either  or  both  physlctanjs  rep>ort  that  he 
Is  or  may  be  an  addict,  court  orders  a  liea:- 
Ing  on  issue  of  addiction.  Alleged  addict 
may  deraand  Jury. 

(b)  Court  hears  all  relevant  evidence.  In- 
cluding physicians'  report.  Alleged  addle: 
can  testify  and  can  present  and  crc«- 
examine  witnesses.  Final  orders  of  comnnt- 
ment  subject  to  appellate  review 

(c>  Alleged  addict  can  be  detained  dur- 
ing hearing. 

I  d »  Witnesses  p>ald  same  fees,  etc  ,  as  othe.' 
witnesses  in  US  courts 

Sec.  306  Commitment  Order:  If  court  :i'- 
terminea  the  person  is  an  addict,  it  commiu 
him  to  care  and  cust-xly  of  the  Siirgeon  Gen- 
eral for  treatment.  Surgeon  General  is  re- 
quired to  submit  periodic  reports  on  progress 
of  the  addict 

Sec  306  Duration  of  Commitment  .^:- 
diets  are  committed  to  hospital  for  m.xxlmuni 
of  six  months  (plus  poet-hoepltallzatloni. 
but  Surgeon  General  can  release  them  soor.e.' 
If  desirable  In  his  discretion. 

Sec.  307.  Post-hospltallzatlon  treatment 

(a)  When  Surgeon  General  Is  ready  tore- 
lease  an  addict  patient  from  hospital,  Hf 
gives  ten  days  notice  to  court  and  retur-' 
patient  to  court  Court,  after  conslderir.i; 
Surgeon  General's  recommendations,  nw 
place  patient  under  Surgeon  General's  cus- 
tody for  three  years  for  post-hospiullzatloc 
treatment  and  supervision. 

(b^  If  patient  doesn't  cooperate  "Itt 
Surgeon  General  or  relap»>efl  to  drug  use 
Surgeon  General  may  return  him  to  court 
and  court  may  rect^mmlt  him  to  hospital  fof 
up  to  six  months  more  and  may  require  ir.^* 
more   years  poet-hoepltaJlzatlon  treatme:'. 


Sec.  308.  Addict 
addlot  who's  beei 
months  or  more 
;ease  If  court  tlr 
unnecessary.  It  n: 
poet-hoepltallzatlc 

Sec  309-  A  flndl 
deemed  a  convk-tli 
results  cannot  be 

Sec.  310  Examii 
petent  and  compe 
siclaii-patlent  priv 

Se<-  311.  Persoru 
not  apply  to  persi 
offense  or  under  se 
uon,  except  that 
are  eligible  If  the 
senus 

Sec  312  No  per 
Surgeon  General  ( 
cUltles  or  personni 

Sec.  313.  Title  m 
Columbia. 

rrrLE    rv-crviL 

CRIMINi" 

Sec    401.   Pretrla 

(a)  Any  time  b 
tlon  that  U.S.  att 
defendant  Is  an  ad 
an  examination, 
clans  and  orders 
examination  to  Su 
General.  Each  j 
.'endant  and   files 

(b)  If  court,  on 
relevant  lnform.it 
fendant  Is  an  uddl 
ment.  It  offers  hln 
committed  Instca 
warns  defendant  o; 
ment.  If  addict 
ilthm  5  days,  he's 
Surgeon  General  f 

(c)  During  trea 
continued.  If  Suri 
addict  has  been  re 
missed  If  treatn: 
resumed. 

Sec  402.  Po8t-coi 
cedure. 

(a)  After  convlc 
eligible  person  is  a 
sentencing,  have  h 
examination  can 
deems  It  still  vail 
physicians  and  cor 
eeon  General  or  At 
inaUon.  Each  ph 
court 

(b)  Court    may 
Issue  of  addiction,  ( 
to  penalty  provided 

ic)  At  hearing,  c( 
-•-her  relevant  evld 
".esUfy  and  preseni 
nesses.  Final  dete 
reviewable. 

id)  If  court  dtt 
Mlillct,  it  may  com 
eral  for  treatment  : 
to  prison.  If  it  del 
diet.  It  sentences  hi 
■•ime  In   custody   f( 

Sec    403.    Duratii 

Commitment  un( 
::^^inium  of  18  mc 
.zauon  ) ,  but  Surg 
inirume  after  3  m. 
'■■'isable. 

Sec.  404.  Po6t-ha 

lai  When  patlen 
hospital.  Surgeon  C 
U«  and  returns  ; 
lieB  places  Ivlm  u 
General  for  J  yean 
'•reatment. 

lb  I  If  patient  fa: 
ffoa  General  or  re 
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Sec.  308.  Addict's  Petition  for  Release:  Any 
addict  who's  been  In  a  hospital  for  three 
months  or  more  can  i>etltlon  court  for  re- 
lease If  court  finds  continued  conflnement 
unnecessary.  It  may  order  him  released  to 
poet-hospltallzatlon  program. 

Sec  309.  A  finding  of  addiction  cannot  be 
deemed  a  conviction  and  examination  or  test 
results  cannot  be  used  In  criminal  prooe«d- 

mi? 

Sec  310  Examining  physicians  are  com- 
petent and  compellable  witnesses,  and  phy- 
sjclan-patlent  privilege  Is  Inapplicable. 

Sec  311.  Persons  Ineligible:  This  title  doeo 
not  apply  to  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offense  or  under  sentence  on  criminal  convic- 
tion, except  that  probationers  and  parolees 
are  eligible  if  their  superviscK-y  offlcer  con- 
sents. 

Sec  3V2  No  person  can  be  committed  If 
Surgeon  General  certifies  that  adequate  fa- 
cilities or  personnel  are  not  available. 

Sec.  313.  'Htle  not  applicable  in  District  of 
Columbia. 

TTTLE     rv CrVIL    COMMITMENT    IK    LIEU    OT 

CRIMINAL     PONISHMENT 

Sec.  401.  Pretrial  commitment  procedure. 

(a)  Any  time  between  arrest  and  convic- 
tion that  U.S.  attorney  suspects  an  eligible 
defendant  Is  an  addict,  he  petitions  court  for 
an  examination.  Court  appoints  two  physi- 
cians and  orders  defendant  committed  for 
examination  to  Surgeon  General  or  Attorney 
General,  Each  physician  examines  de- 
fendant and  files  report  with  court, 

(b)  If  court,  on  basis  of  reports  and  other 
relevant  Information,  determines  that  de- 
fendant Is  an  addict  and  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. It  offers  him  an  election  to  be  civilly 
committed  instead  of  prosecuted.  Court 
warns  defendant  of  consequences  of  commit- 
ment. If  addict  elects  civil  commitment 
within  5  days,  he's  committed  to  ctostody  of 
Surgeon  General  for  treatment. 

(c)  During  treatment,  criminal  charge  Is 
continued  If  Surgeon  General  certifies  that 
addict  has  been  rehabilitated,  charge  Is  dis- 
missed. If  treatment  falls,  prosecution  Is 
resumed. 

Sec.  402.  Post-convlctlon  commitment  pro- 
cedure. 

(a)  After  conviction.  If  court  believes  an 
eligible  person  Is  an  addict,  it  may.  prior  to 
sentencing,  have  him  examined.  (A  pretrial 
eiamlnation  can  he  relied  upon  if  court 
deems  it  still  valid.)  Court  appoints  two 
physicians  and  commits  the  person  to  Sur- 
geon General  or  Attorney  General  for  exam- 
inatlon.  Each  physician  files  report  with 
court. 

(b)  Court  may  (1)  order  a  hearing  on 
Issue  of  addiction,  or  (2)  sentence  the  person 
to  penalty  provided  by  law. 

ic)  At  hearing,  court  considers  reports  and 
other  relevant  evidence.  Alleged  addict  can 
'.estUy  and  present  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses. Pinal  determination  of  addiction  Is 
reviewable. 

(d)  If  court  determines  the  person  Is  an 
»<ldlct,  It  may  commit  him  to  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  treatment  Instead  of  sentencing  him 
to  prison.  If  It  determines  he  is  not  an  ad- 
dict. It  sentences  him.  He  Is  given  credit  for 
time  in  custody   for  examination. 

Sec    403     Duration    of    Treatment. 

Commitment  under  Sec.  401  or  402  Is  for 
auiimum  of  18  months  (plus  post-hospltal- 
latJon  j ,  but  Surgeon  General  can  release 
Mytlnie  after  3  months  if  he  deems  It  ad- 
nsable. 

Sec.  404.  Poet-hospltallzatlon. 

la)  When  patient  Is  ready  for  release  from 
^ospltal.  Surgeon  General  gives  10  days  no- 
tice and  returns  patient  to  court.  Court 
■•hen  places  him  under  custody  of  Surgeon 
Oneral  for  3  years  for  post-hospitallzatlon 
treatment. 

(b)  If  patient  falls  to  cooperate  with  Sur- 
?*on  General  or  relapses  to  drug  use,  court 


orders  him  apprehended  and  returned  to 
court.  Court  then  orders  prosecution  re- 
sumed, or  sentences  him,  as  case  may  be. 
Credit  Is  given  for  time  under  treatment. 

Sec.  406.  Extended  hospital  treatment: 
ProTldee  for  extended  hospital  treatment  of 
addict  who  Is  not  cured  In  18  months.  If 
addict  consents.  If  addict  does  not  consent, 
he  Is  returned  to  court  and  prosecuted  or 
sentenced. 

Sec.  406.  Incorrigible  or  non-coopeiatlve 
addicts:  Provides  that  they  may  be  dis- 
charged In  discretion  of  Surgeon  General  and 
returned  to  court  for  prosecution  or  sentenc- 
ing. 

Sec.  407.  Post-hoepltallzation :  Addicts  re- 
leased from  hospital  are  subject  to  po6t-hos- 
pltallzatlon  treatment  for  3  years  following 
release. 

Sec.  408.  Persons  Ineligible, 

(a)  Pretrial  Civil  Commitment.  Not 
available  to  persons: 

(1)  charged  with  crime  of  violence. 

(2)  charged  with  Importing  or  selling  nar- 
cotics. 

(3)  with  prior  felony  charge  pending,  or 
under  sentence  on  prior  felony  conviction. 
except  probationers  and  parolees  are  eligible 
If  supervisory  offlcer  consents. 

(4)  who  have  been  unsuccessfully  com- 
mitted two  or  more  times  previously. 

(b)  Post  conviction  Commitment.  Exclu- 
sions from  eligibility  are  the  same  as  pre- 
trial exclusions,  except  that  persons  convicted 
of  selling  narcotics  are  eligible  if  court  finds 
sale  was  solely  to  support  habit. 

Sec.  409.  Examining  physicians  are  com- 
petent to  testify  and  physlclan-patlent 
privilege  Is  not  applicable. 

Sec.  410.  If  addicts  are  certified  by  Sur- 
geon General  as  permanently  cured  and  re- 
habilitated, conviction  Is  set  aside  and  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  given. 

Sec.  411.  Provisions  of  title  IB  of  the 
United  States  Code  concerning  commutation 
of  sentence  and  parole  are  not  applicable  to 
civilly  committed  persons. 

Sec.  412.  Effective  date:  Act  Is  effective 
upon  enactment  and  applies  to  some  cases 
tried  before  enactment. 

Sec.  413.  No  civil  commitment  if  Surgeon 
General  certifies  that  adequate  facilities  and 
personnel  are  not  available. 

Sec.  414. 

(a)  Civilly  committed  persons  are  not  eli- 
gible for  ball  or  release  on  recognizance. 

(b)  Penalty  provided  for  escape  from 
treatment. 

Sec.  415.  Definitions. 

(1)  "crime  of  violence"  does  not  Include 
burglary  or  housebreaking, 

(2)  "post-hospitallzatlon  program". 

(3)  "felony". 

(4)  "conviction"  or  "convicted". 

TITLE  V MISCKLLANEOI7S  SENTENCINO 

PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Makes  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act  available  to  22-26  year-old  narcotic  and 
marihuana  violators,  who  are  not  now  eli- 
gible. 

Sec.  502.  Requires  such  persons  to  be  ex- 
amined by  Attorney  General  and  certified 
In  writing  to  be  amenable  to  treatment. 

Sec.  503.  Makes  marihuana  violators  eli- 
gible for  parole. 

Sec.  504.  Extends  equal  treatment  (under 
sections  501-603)  to  persons  now  in  prison 
who  were  not  eligible  at  time  they  were 
convicted. 

TITLE     VI ^POST-HOSPITALIZATION     CARE 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
estabUsh  outpatient  units  of  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  to  provide  the  treatment 
(Including  post-haq>ltallzatlon)  necessary  to 
combat  narcotic  addiction.  Cooperation 
with  States  and  municipalities  authorized. 


Sec.  602. 

(a)  Authorizes  appropriation  of  $15  mil- 
lion per  year  for  three  years  to  make  grants 
to  States  and  local  subdivisions,  private  In- 
stitutions, and  to  enter  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  with  States  and 
local  governments  for  developing  and  main- 
taining treatment  centers  and  faclUtles, 

(b)  Authorizes  Attorney  General  to  ap- 
point advisory  committees. 

ic)  Surgeon  General  authorized  to  make 
payments  under  this  section  In  advance  or 
by  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  1 :  On  page  30,  strike  out  lines 
1  and  2. 

Amendment  2 : 

On  page  21.  line  7.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  21.  line  13.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  21,  tvetween  Unes  13  and  14,  insert 
the  foUowing:  (6)  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and  (7)  "United  States"  In- 
cludes the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  amendments  would  broaden  the  bill 
by  making  its  provisions  applicable  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  necessity  for 
these  changes  came  to  my  attention  after 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  first  amendment  would  delete  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  biU  in  its  entirety.  Sec- 
tion 313  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
title  in  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Title  in  provides 
for  the  civil  commitment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts not  charged  with  any  criminal  of- 
fense. As  originally  drafted,  this  title 
made  posthospitalization  treatment  of 
such  addicts  subject  to  their  voluntary 
agreement  to  submit  to  it.  The  District 
of  Columbia  was  omitted  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  title  because  the  District 
presently  has  a  similar  commitment 
statute.  However,  during  the  course  of 
its  consideration  in  subcommittee  and 
before  the  fiill  committee,  title  III  was 
amended  to  make  posthospitalization 
treatment  compulsory.  In  this  respect, 
then,  the  treatment  procedure  under  title 
in  is  preferable  to  that  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  commitment  statute, 
which  makes  posthospitalization  treat- 
ment voluntary. 

The  first  amendment  would  make  the 
superior  treatment  procedure  under  title 
III  available  to  addicts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  in  the  States. 

The  second  amendment  would  add  to 
the  definitions  title  of  the  bill  a  defini- 
tion of  "State"  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  definition  of  "United 
States"  to  include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Commonwealth  of  F^ierto 
Rico  has  a  large  number  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  that  it  was  not  clear  under  the 
bill  as  reported  whether  they  would  be 
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eligible  for  treatrnt-nt  The  amendment 
will  make  it  clear  that  t^iey  are  elUible. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unaiumous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  corLsidered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^CER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  '  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc 

The  bii;  l.s  utH'n  to  further  amend- 
ment 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PHF^IDING  OFFICKR  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leKi.siative  clerk  proceeded  tti  call 
the  hjI! 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  b*"  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  »o  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committt-e  amend- 
ment pnd  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  conmiltiee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  50  line  J.  after  the  word  develop- 
ing. '     ln«ert    the    word    "constructing. " 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  have 
worked  out  m  committee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Mr  Ml-Clellan  .  the 
necessarv-  compromise,  and  it  is  a  lather 
considerable  compromise  on  the  amount 
to  be  provided  with  respect  to  treatment 
facilities  in  title  VI  of  this  bill.  The 
figure  was  doubled  from  $7  5  million  to 
$15  million  ar.d  it  is  now  entirely  satis- 
factory to  me 

In  c(X)peration  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  F.d  ication,  and  Welfare  and 
other  authorltie.s,  we  have  prepared  a 
substitute  fo.-  utle  VI  of  the  bill,  which. 
In  our  judgment,  is  desirable — I  do  not 
use  the  word  essential":  but  it  is  desir- 
able— leaving  the  money  figures  the 
same,  but  tightening  up  the  language 
giving  more  fiscal  controls  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  balancing  out  the  role 
for  the  States,  and  .so  forth 

That  language  is  satisfactory  Uj  the 
agency  which  will  administer  the  act. 
and  the  language  would,  Ln  our  judg- 
ment, make  a  ver>'  much  more  finished 
product  But  as  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  .\rkan.sas  '  Mr  Mc- 
Ci-illanI.  with  whom  I  have  h.ad  the 
most  cordial  relatiur..s  on  this  matter,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ask  him  on  the  floor, 
and  at  this  writing,  to  taJce  what  Is  a  very 
comprehensive  rewrite  of  title  VI  m  terms 
of  authority,  though  not  of  money  or 
Intent 

I  have  now  agreed  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clillan  t*)  DfTer  this  simple  amendment 
which  is  ru)w  pending  m  ord'-r  to  spell 
out  the  clear  intent  of  the  bill  In  addi- 
tion, if  It  IS  considered  desirable  In  con- 
ference. I  would  hope  that  he  would  add 
such  parts  of  tiie  proposed  substitute  for 
title  VI  on  the  administrative  aspects  of 
the  matter,  as  would  be  useful.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  gracious 
enough  to  say  that  I  will  be  a  conferee 


on  this  matter,  too.  In  order  to  work  it 
out  Intelligently. 

Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  text  of  tiie  original  amt-ndment 
which  I  prepared  may  be  printed  m  the 
Record;  but.  of  course.  I  stand  by  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  and  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  see  fit  to  accept  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  original  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  prmted  m  the  Record,  as  follows; 

on  page  46.  line  10.  strike  all  following 
language  through  page  50.  line  23.  and  In- 
sert  in   lieu   thereof    the   following: 

"rmx  n — raoc  abuscs  rsEATifKNT  faciutiks 

AND     SXB  VICES 

"Ssc  601  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681  2688<1)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  parts: 

"    PAST   C OBUO  ABUSXB3  TMiATMXNT   FACIUTIES 

"'SBC  230  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  finan- 
cially assisting  the  several  States  In  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  flscal 
year  begtnmng  July  1.  1967.  and  tor  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  flscal  years,  the  sum  of 
tlO.000.000 

"  '(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  b«  available  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  In  (I )  making  grants  under  this 
Act  to  assist  flnancially  any  State  (which  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  a  State  plan 
as  hereinafter  provided  in  tills  part)  in  the 
construction  of  faclUtles  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers;  and  (2) 
furnishing  technical  assistance  to  such  State 
in  designing,  locating,  and  constructing  such 
faclUUes. 

"  '(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  payments  with  re- 
spect to  projects  on  which  applications  have 
been  filed  under  section  233  of  tlUs  part 
before  July  1.  1970.  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary before  July  1.  1971  TTie  full  amount 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  any 
grant  for  a  project  under  this  part  shall  be 
reserved  from  any  appropriations  available 
therefor;  and  payments  on  account  of  such 
grant  may  be  made  only  from  the  amount 
so  reserved. 

■  Sic.  231.  I  a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  Title  VI  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  regulations,  applicable 
uniformly  to  all  the  States,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include,  among  others,  provisions  pre- 
scribing— 

"  '( 1 )  general  standards  of  construction  for 
any  such  facility  the  construction  of  which 
is  financed  at  least  in  part  from  a  grant  un- 
der this  part;  and 

"■(2)  the  Unds  of  facilities  and  services 
needed  to  provide  adequate  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  drug  abusers. 

"■(b)  The  regxiiatlons  referred  to  m  sub- 
section (a)  may  Include  provisions  requiring 
that  ( 1 )  before  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  project  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  is  rec- 
ommended by  any  Agency,  an  assurance  shall 
be  received,  by  the  State  filing  such  plan, 
from  the  appUcant  that  a  reasonable  volume 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
drug  abusers  shall  be  made  available  to  such 
drug  abusers  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
such  services. 

■■  'Sec  232.  (a)  After  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  in  section  231  have  been  Issued. 
any  State  desiring  to  secure  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  230  of  this  part  stx&ll  sub- 


mit  !i  State  plan  for  cftrrylng  out  the  pur. 

poses  of  .such  section      Such  plan  must 

■  '(  I  I  set  forth  a  pro^rHin  for  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  treatment  and  rehablliu- 
tlon  of  drug  abusers  which  conforms  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  section  231 
"'(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  thr 
the  agency  will  have  authority  sufflcleiit  tc 
carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  thij 
part; 

"'i3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  thnmgh  the  fa- 
cility to  be  constructed,  alone  or  In  conjunc. 
tlon  with  other  facilities  owned  or  operatwl 
by  the  applicant  or  affiliated  or  associate*! 
or  having  an  arrangement  with  the  applicant, 
will  include,  or  be  part  of  a  program  pro- 
vldlng.  principally  for  persons  residing  m 
or  near  the  particular  community  or  com- 
munities In  which  such  facility  Is  situated 
at  least  those  essential  elements  of  compre- 
hensive treatment  services  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, including  fxwtlnstitutlonal  aftercare 
and  rehabilitation,  that  are  prescrlt)ed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"■(4)  provide  such  methods  of  admlnis- 
tratlon  of  the  State  plan.  Including  meth- 
ods relating  to  the  establishment  .and  main- 
tenance of  personnel  standards  on  a  mer:; 
basis  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
cise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  anj 
individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  te 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efflclen: 
ofwratlon  of  the  plan; 

"'(5)  provide  that  the  agency  will  make 
such  reports,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

"'(6)  provide  for  affording  to  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  grant  for  a  project  pursuant 
to  a  State  plan  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
before  the  agency; 

"  '(7)  provide  that  the  State  will  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  annually, 
review  its  State  plan  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  modifications  thereof  whlcli  it 
considers  necessary 

"'(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  submit  a  State 
plan  as  provided  under  subsection  (a)  sbail 
submit  such  plan  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
part  of  Its  State  community  mental  health 
centers  plan  submitted  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  accordance  with  section  204  o! 
this  Act. 

'•  ■  (c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any  State 
plan  (and  any  modification  thereof)  which 
la  In  substantial  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  sliai; 
not  finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State. 

"Sec  233  (a)  Any  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  nonprofit  organization 
desiring  to  secure  financial  assistance  under 
this  part  for  any  project  for  the  construcUon 
of  facilities  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  abusers  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
pr(>ved  .State  plan  shall  submit,  through  the 
agency,  an  application  for  a  grant  under  tha 
part  to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  such  project 
If  any  State,  one  or  more  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  one  or  more  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations Jointly  participate  in  any  suci 
project,  the  application  may  be  filed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  participants  The  application 
shall  set  forth  — 

'■•(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"■(2)  plans  and  specifications  for  such 
project  in  accordance  with  the  rpR'.ilatlons 
prescribed  by  the  .Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion  (a)   of  section  231  of  this  part, 

"'(3)    reasonable   assurances    that   title  '■ 
sucb  site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more 
of  the  applicants  filing  the  application; 
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••■(4)  reasonable  assurances  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and   ofjeratlon  when  completed; 

•■•(5)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  meet  the  requirements.  If  any. 
for  furnishing  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  drug  abusers  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  such  services; 

•'■(6)  such  other  Information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation. 
require;  and 

■■(7)  reasonable  assurances  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of 
work  on  construction  of  the  project  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  le-ss  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  as  amended  (40  U  8  C.  276a-276a-5) ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  paragraph  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  PR  3176;  5  U.S.C,  133Z-16) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended   (40  U  S  C.  276c). 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any  ap- 
plication filed  under  this  .section  If  he  finds 
that  the  application  (1)  is  In  substantial 
(»nformlty  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  all  applicable  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  part;  (2)  Is  In  substantial 
conformity  with  the  State  plan  approved 
under  section  232  of  this  part;  and  (3)  has 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
agency.  No  application  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary until  he  has  afforded  the  applicant  an 
opp\5rtunlty  for  a  hearing.  Any  amendment 
of  an  application  approved  under  this  part 
shall  be  subject  to  approv.il  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 

•  Sec.  234.  The  payment  of  any  grant  to  a 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  nonprofit  or- 
g&nl7.itlon  under  this  part  may  follow  the 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  application 
of  such  State,  subdivision,  or  organization. 
Any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
the  construction  of  a  project  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  Include  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retarv-  determines  to  be  ne<;essary  In  succeed- 
ing ti.scal  years  for  completion  of  the  Federal 
participation  In  the  project  as  approved  by 
him  Payment  of  a.  grant  may  be  made  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  installments  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Amounts  paid  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  any  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
facility  shall  not  exceed  two-third*  of  the 
construction  costs  of  such  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

?F(.-  235  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
™as.-mable  notice  and  opportunity  for' hear- 
ing to  the  agency,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  agency  Is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  provUlons  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  section  2i2  to  be  In- 
cluded In  Us  State  plan,  or  with  regulaUons 
under  this  part; 

■"(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  In  an  application  filed  'under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  233  Is  not  being  or  cannot 
b«  carried  out;  or 

■"(3  I  that  there  Is  a  substantial  failure  to 
pwry  out  plans  and  specifications  approved 
oy  the  Secretary  under  section  233; 
toe  Secreury  may  forthwith  notify  such 
»«ency  that  no  further  paj-mento  will  be 
made  under  this  part  for  any  project  or 
projects  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
affected  by  the  action  or  Inaction  referred  to 
la  paragraph  1.  2.  or  3  of  this  subsection; 
'wd.  except  with  regard  to  any  project  for 
»mch  the  application  has  already  been  ap- 
proved and  which   Is  not  directly  affected, 
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further  payments  In  connection  with  such 
State  plan  may  be  withheld.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  until  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure  to 
comply  (or  to  carry  out  the  assurances  or 
plana  and  specifications,  as  the  case  may  be ) 
or,  If  such  compliance  (or  other  action)  is 
Impossible,  until  the  State  repays  or  arranges 
for  the  repayment  of  Federal  moneys  to 
which  the  recipient  was  not  entitled. 

"  'Sec.  236.  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this  part 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  Its  construction — 

"'(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  non- 
public organization;  or 

"  '(2)  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing 
the  applicant  from  the  obligation  to  continue 
such  facility  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
treatment  for  drug  abusers; 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  recipient  of  such  funds  an  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as 
determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  Is 
situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  facility. 

"  "Sec.  237.  If  any  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  part  Is  dissatisfied  with  any  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  section  232(c). 
233.  235,  or  236  of  this  part,  such  recipient 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  recipi- 
ent Is  located,  by  flUng  a  peUtlon  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
secUon  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action. 
and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  ofrfact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

"  'Sec.  238.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory committees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
advise  htm  In  connection  with  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"'(b)  Members  of  any  such  committees 
not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  of  their 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem,  Includ- 
ing travel  time;  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regtilar  places  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  for  persona  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 


'■  'Sec.  239.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term — 

'"(1)  State  shall  include  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

■■  '(2)  drug  abuser  means  any  pierson  who 
repeatedly  uses,  on  a  periodic  or  continuous 
basis,  for  their  psychotoxlc  effects  alone  and 
not  as  therapeutic  media  prescribed  In  the 
course  of  legitimate  mecUcal  treatment,  any 
drug  or  drugs  capable  of  altering  or  affecting, 
to  a  substantive  degree,  the  conscloiosness, 
mood,  motivation,  or  critical  Judgment  of  an 
Individual,  or  the  psychomotor  coordination 
or  the  perception  of  the  auditory  or  visual 
sense  of  an  Individual.  Such  drugs  shall  In- 
clude, without  limitation  thereto,  the  opiates, 
cocaine,  marihuana,  barbiturates,  and  am- 
phetamines, but  shall  not  Include  alcohol: 

"'i3)  facilities  means  buildings  or  other 
facilities  which  are  operated  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  abusers  by  providing, 
under  competent  professional  supervision,  de- 
toxification or  other  medical  treatment, 
physical  therapy,  family  counseling,  psycho- 
therapy, vocational  training,  help  in  finding 
employment,  or  other  services.  The  term  fa- 
cilities shall  Include,  among  others,  facilities 
for  medical  care,  laboratories,  community 
clinics,  halfway  houses,  sheltered  workshops, 
and  camps; 

"  •  ( 4 )  construction  includes  the  creation  of 
new  buildings,  acquisition,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  payment  of  architect's  fees.  The 
term  construction  does  not  Include  the  Cost 
of  off-site  improvements  and  acquisitions  of 
land. 

"  'PART    D DRUG    ABUSERS    TREATMENT    SERVICES 

'■'Sec.  240.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  finan- 
cially assisting  the  several  States  in  estab- 
lishing, developing,  and  maintaining  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  drug 
abusers,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1967.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 

"  '(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  to  sub- 
section (a  I  for  each  such  fiscal  year  (1)  not 
less  than  80  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Secretary  in  (A) 
making  grants  under  this  title  to  assist  any 
State  (Which  has  submitted  and  had  ap- 
proved a  Stat*  plan  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  this  part  i ,  in  defraying  expenses  and 
other  costs  incurred  by  It  in  establishing,  de- 
veloping, and  maintaining  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation serrices  for  drug  abusers  (in- 
cluding the  training  of  personnel  necessary 
to  operate  such  services  and  the  conducting 
of  statistical  and  blometric  programs  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  epidemiologic  and 
longitudinal  studies  of  drug  addiction  and 
abuse);  and  (B)  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  such  State  in  carrying  out  such  serv- 
ices; and  (2)  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  (A)  making  grants  under  this  part 
to  assist  any  nonprofit  organization  (which 
has  submitted  and  had  approved  an  applica- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided  In  this  title  i  in 
defraying  expenses  end  other  costs  incurred 
by  It  in  establishing,  developing,  and  main- 
taining such  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  as  are  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  and  (B)  providing  technical 
assistance  to  such  organization  in  carrying 
out  such  services. 

"■(c)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  payments  with 
respect  to  projects  on  which  applications  have 
been  filed  under  section  243  or  244  of  this 
part  before  July  1,  1970,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  July  1,  1971.  The  full 
amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
any  grant  under  this  title  shall  be  reserved 
from  any  appropriations  available  therefor; 
and  payments  on  account  of  such  grant  may 
be  made  only  from  the  amount  so  reserved. 
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"Sec  241  ai  Wlttan  «lx  month*  aft«r 
the  enactment  uf  title  VI  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Trei-.men-.  and  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
Secretary  sha:;  issue  such  regulation*  appli- 
cable uniformly  to  ai;  the  States  as  he  may 
determine  neceaaary  to  enable  hLm  to  carry 
out  the  provlsloiia  of  this  part,  Such  regu- 
lations shall  Include,  among  others,  provi- 
sions prescribing  the  kinds  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  for  drug  abusers  for 
which  grants  may  be  made  under  this  part, 
such  is.  but  not  limited  to.  detoxification  or 
other  medical  treatment,  physical  therapy, 
family  counseling,  poychotherapy.  vocational 
training,  help  la  finding  employment,  or  pro- 
bation-type supervision 

"'ibi  The  regulations  referred  to  in  sub- 
section laj  may  Include  provisions  requiring 
that  I  1  ,  before  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  project  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  is 
recommended  by  any  agency,  axi  assurance 
•hall  be  rw^-el. ed  by  the  State  filing  such 
plan,  from  the  applicant  that  a  reasonable 
volume  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  drug  abusers  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  drug  abusers  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  such  services,  and  (2)  each  ap- 
plication f.:ed  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
for  flnaj-.clii  aasutance  under  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  ibi  of  section  240  of  this  part 
contain  an  assurance  that  a  reasonable 
volume  of  such  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  drag  abusers  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  such  services 

"'Sec.  242  lat  After  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to  In  section  241  have  been  Issued,  any 
State  desiring  to  secure  financial  assistance 
under  clause  ili  of  subsection  ibl  of  sec- 
tion 240  of  this  part  fhall  submit  a  Stale 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sach 
clause      Such  State  plan  must — 

"111  set  forth  a  program  for  provHlng 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  servlceii  for 
drug  abusers  which  conforms  with  the  n'gu- 
latlons   prescribed   under  section   241; 

"'i2i  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  agency  will  have  authority  sufBclent  to 
carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 
pan. 

"■'3i  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  services  to  be  provided,  alone  or  In  con- 
Junction  with  services  provided  through 
facilities  ow!;ed  or  operated  by  the  applicant 
or  affiliated  or  associated  or  having  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  applicant,  will  include, 
or  be  part  of  a  pnagram  providing,  princi- 
pally for  persons  residing  In  or  near  the 
particular  community  or  communities  In 
which  such  facility  Is  situated,  at  least  those 
essential  elements  of  comprehensive  treat- 
ment services  for  narcotic  addicts,  includ- 
ing post-lnstltutl'inal  aftercare  and  rehabili- 
tation, that  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"'•41  provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  ex- 
ercise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  ur  compensation  of  any 
Individual  employed  in  accordance  with 
such  methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  iot  the  prop>er  and  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  plan, 

"'(5 1  provide  that  the  agency  will  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  a.s  he  may  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports: 

"'i6i  provide  for  affording  to  every  ap- 
plicant for  a  grant  for  a  project  pursuant  to 
a  State  plan  an  opportunity  for  hearing  be- 
fore the  agency 

"  ' \1 '  provide  that  the  State  will  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually review  its  State  plan  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modlflcati-nii  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary 


'ibi  Any  State  desiring  to  submit  a  State 
plan  as  provided  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
submit  such  plan  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
part  of  Its  State  community  mental  health 
centers  plan  submitted  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  accordance  with  section  204  of  this 
act. 

■'■(c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any 
State  plan  (and  any  modification  thereof} 
which  Is  In  substantial  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary 
shall  not  Unaily  disapprove  a  State  plan  ex- 
cept after  reasorukble  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  the  State. 

"Sec.  243.  lai  Any  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  nonprofit  organization 
desiring  to  secure  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers  pursuant  to  an  approved 
State  plan  shall  submit,  through  the  agency, 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  part 
to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  such  project.  If 
any  State,  subdivision,  or  organization  Jointly 
participates  In  any  such  project,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ticipants.    The  application  shall  set  forth — 

"  "(I)  the  kinds  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation services  which  will  be  pwovlded  under 
the  project  with  reepect  to  which  such  ap- 
plication Is  filed; 

■'  ■  ( 2 )  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant Is  legally  qualified  and  Is  cocnpetent 
to  provide  such  services; 

"'(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  meet  the  requirements,  if  any, 
for  furnishing  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  drug  abusers  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  such  services;  and 

"■(4)  such  other  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation, 
require 

■■  'lb)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any  ap- 
plication filed  under  this  section.  If  he  findi 
that  the  application  (1)  Is  in  substantial 
conformity  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  all  applicable  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title,  (2>  Is  In  substantial 
conformity  with  the  State  plan  approved  un- 
der section  242  of  this  part:  and  (3»  has 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
agency  No  application  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  has  afforded  the  applicant  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing 

" 'Src  244.  (ai  Any  nonp»roflt  organization 
desiring  to  secure  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers  as  provided  under  clause  (2> 
of  subsection  (bi  of  section  240  of  this  part 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
for  a  grant  under  such  clause  to  assist  It  !n 
carrying  out  such  project.  If  two  or  more 
such  organizations  Jointly  participate  In  such 
project,  the  application  may  be  flJed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  participants.  The  application 
shall  set  forth — 

'  ■(1)  the  kinds  of  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation services  which  will  be  provided  under 
the  project  with  respect  to  which  such  appli- 
cation Is  tiled; 

•'(2t  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  Is 
legally  qualified  and  Is  competent  to  provide 
such  services: 

'■■(3)  reasonable  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  meet  the  requirements.  If  any. 
for  furnishing  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  drvig  abusers  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  such  services;  and 

■'i4)  such  other  Information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation. 
require 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any  ap- 
plication filed  under  this  section.  If  he  finds 

( 1 )  that  the  application  Is  In  substantial 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  all  applicable 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title:  and 

(2)  after  consultation  with  the  agency,  that 
the  application  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
State  plan.  No  application  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  dlsap[>roved  by  the  Sec- 


retary until  he  has  afforded  the  applicant  an 
opportunity  fur  a  hearing 

"■(C)  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation, 
provide  for  regular  reports  to  hlni  by  any  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  under  this  section. 

"  'Sec  245.  The  payment  of  any  grant  to  a 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  non- 
profit organization  under  this  part  may  foi- 
low  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  State,  subdivision,  or  orga- 
nization. Such  payment  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relm- 
bursement.  and  In  such  Installments  as  he 
may  determine,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  cm 
the  purposes  of  tills  part.  Amounts  paid 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  any  project 
covered  by  an  application  made  under  sec- 
tion 243  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

■'Sec  246.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Committee"), 
which  shall  consist  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  Such  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  Individuals 
concerned  with  the  medical  and  social  as- 
pects of  drug  abuse  and  who  are  eminent  in 
fields  relating  to  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  abusers  (Including  the  field  of 
research),  such  as  psychiatry,  psychology, 
general  medical  practice,  pharmacology,  in- 
ternal medicine,  vocational  training,  correc- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  law  enforcement. 
Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  (1) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  the  members  of 
the  first  Conunlttee  appointed  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  as  follows:  three  at  the  end 
of  sixteen  months  after  their  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  thlry-two  months  after 
their  appointment,  and  three  at  the  end  of 
four  years  after  their  appointment. 

"'(1)  advLse,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  on  matters 
relating  to  the  administration   of  this  part; 

"■(2)  assist  States  desiring  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title  in  the  preparation 
and  filing  of  their  State  plans;  and 

■'■(31  assist  the  Secretary  In  his  carrjlng 
out  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  section 
301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with 
retpect  to  narcotics  by  encouraging  States, 
local  agencies,  laboratories,  public  and  non- 
profit agencies,  and  other  qualified  individ- 
uals to  engage  In  research  projects  and  col- 
laborative studies,  on  a  long-term  contract 
basts,  into  all  aspects  of  drug  abuse  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  Information,  facts,  and 
other  data  necessary  to  enable  the  various 
governmental  entitles  and  private  agencies 
to  meet  and  combat  the  many  problems  re- 
sulting from  drug  abuse. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Committee,  not 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Committee 
or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed   intermittently, 

■■  '(di  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man from  among  Its  members,  and  shall  be 
provided,  by  the  Secretary,  with  such  techni- 
cal, consultative,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ance as  he  determines  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

"•Smc.  247  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  fof 
hearing  to  the  agency,  finds — 
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"(1)   that  the  agency  U  not  complying 

substantially  with  the  provlslona  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  section  242  to  be  In- 
cluded in  Its  State  plan,  or  with  regulatlonB 
under  this  part; 

"'(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  In  an  application  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  243  Is  not  being  or  can- 
not be  carried  out;   or 

■•  '^3)  that  there  Is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
Uon  243; 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  such 
a^ncy  that  no  further  pa>'mentB  will  be 
made  under  this  part  for  any  project  or  proj- 
ects designated  by  the  Secretary  as  being  af- 
fected by  the  action  or  Inaction  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1,  2,  or  3  of  this  subsection;  and. 
except  with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  been  approved 
and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payments  In  connection  with  such  State  plan 
may  be  withheld,  m  whole  or  in  part,  until 
there  Is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or 
to  carry  out  the  assurances  or  services,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or.  If  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  Is  imfHJsslble.  until  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
titled. 

■■•|b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  nonprofit  organization,  which  Is  the 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  240  of  this  part,  finds — 

■  (1)  that  such  recipient  is  not  complying 
sub-stantially  with  the  provisions  required  by 
section  244  of  this  part  t-o  be  included  in  Its 
application  for  such  grant,  or  with  regula- 
tions under  this  part; 

'■'(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  such  application  filed  under  section 
244  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out;  or 

'■  'i3)  that  there  Is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 244; 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  re- 
cipient that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  under  this  part  for  any  project  or  proj- 
ects designated  by  the  Secretary  as  being  af- 
fected by  the  action  or  Inaction  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section; and.  except  with  regard  to  any  proj- 
ect for  which  the  application  has  already 
been  approved  and  which  Is  not  directly  af- 
fected, further  payments  under  this  part  to 
such  recipient  may  be  withheld.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  until  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure 
to  comply  (or  to  carry  out  the  assurances  or 
services,  as  the  case  may  be)  or.  If  such  com- 
pliance (or  other  action)  Is  Impossible,  until 
the  recipient  repays  the  moneys  to  which  It 
was  not  entitled. 

"Sec.  248.  (a)  In  providing  technical  aa- 
sisunce  pursuant  to  this  part,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  studies  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  abusers.  Including  the 
effectiveness  of  projecu  financed  in  whole  or 
m  part  by  grants  made  pursuant  to  this  title, 
to  cooperate  with  and  render  technical  aa- 
MsUnce  to  States,  political  subdivision*  of 
States,  and  nonprofit  organlzatlona  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters,  and  to  provide  short- 
term  training  and  instruction  In  technical 
matters  relating  to  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  drug  abusers. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  suthorleed  to  col- 
!ect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate  In- 
tormation  and  materials  relating  to  studies 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  part,  and  to  such 
other  matters  involving  the  treatment  and 
febabiutation  of  drug  abusers  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  detemrUne  feasible.  The  Secretary 
n^y.  to  the  extent  he  determines  appropri- 
ate make  such  Information  and  materials 
available  to  the  general  public  or  to  any 
agency  or  other  organization  concerned  with. 


or  engaged  in,  tlM  treatment  and  retiablllta- 
tlon  of  drug  abtuers. 

"  'Sec.  249.  In  any  case  In  which  a  State 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  under  section  242(c),  343(b).  or  247(a), 
or  In  which  a  nonprofit  organization  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  actions  under  section 
244(b)  or  247(b),  such  State  or  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  lor  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  or  organizations  Is  located, 
by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within 
sixty  days  after  such  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  b«  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  afllrmlng  or  setting 
aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

"  'Sec.  250.  As  used  in  this  part  the  term — 

'"(1)  State  shall  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

"'(2)  drug  abuser  means  any  person  who 
repeatedly  uses,  on  a  periodic  or  continuous 
basis,  for  their  psychotoxlc  eflfects  alone  and 
not  as  therapeutic  media  prescribed  In  the 
covirse  of  legitimate  medical  treatment,  any 
drug  or  drugs  capable  of  altering  or  affecting, 
to  a  substantive  degree,  the  consciousness. 
mood,  motivation,  or  critical  Judgment  of  an 
Individual,  or  the  psychomotor  coordination 
or  the  perception  of  the  auditory  or  visual 
sense  of  an  Individual.  Such  drugs  shall 
Include,  without  limitation  thereto,  the 
opiates,  cocaine,  marihuana,  barbiturates, 
and  amphetamines,  but  shall  not  Include 
alchohol." 

"Amendments  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  341  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (58  Stat.  682)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  'discipline 
of  persons'  the  following:  'who  are  physically 
or  psychologically";  and  (2)  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  the 
following:  'Such  hospitals  shall.  In  addition 
to  providing  such  care  and  treatment,  en- 
gage In  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion In  the  techniques  of  treatment  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  addicts.' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  2  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  "any 
drug  which  contains  any  quantity  of  (A) 
barbituric  acid  or  any  of  the  salts  of  bar- 
bituric acid,  or  (B)  any  derivative  of  bar- 
bituric acid  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  602(d)  of  the 
Pederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as 
habit  forming;  any  drug  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  (A)  amphetamine  or  any  of  Its 
optical  Isomers;  (B)  any  salt  of  amphetamine 


or  any  salt  of  an  optical  Isomer  of  ampheta- 
mine, or  (C)  any  substance  which  the  Secre- 
tary, after  Investigation,  has  found  to  be, 
and  by  regulation  designated  as.  habit  form- 
ing because  of  Its  stimulant  efl'ect  on  the 
central  nervous  system:  any  drug  which  con- 
tains any  quantity  of  a  substance  which 
the  Secretary,  after  Investigation,  finds,  and 
by  regulation  designates  as  a  substance 
which  iD)  affects  or  alters  to  a  substantive 
extent,  consciousness,  the  ability  to  think, 
critical  Judgment,  motivation,  mood,  psycho- 
motor coordination,  or  sensory  perception, 
and  (E)(li  is  substantially  Involved  in  drug 
abuse  Cdrug  abuse"  being  deemed  to  exist 
when  drugs  are  used  for  their  psychotoxlc 
effects  alone  and  not  as  therapeutic  media 
prescribed  In  the  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment or  when  they  are  obtained  through 
Illicit  channels),  or  (11)  has  a  substantial 
potential  for  such  abuse  by  reason  of  the 
similarity  of  its  effect  to  that  of  a  drug  al- 
ready subject  to  this  paragraph;'. 

"(ci  Paragraph  (k)  of  section  2  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'or  any  person  who  repeatedly  uses,  on  a 
periodic  or  continuous  basis,  for  their  psy- 
chotoxlc effects  alone  and  not  as  therapeutic 
media  prescribed  In  the  course  of  legitimate 
medical  treatment,  any  drug  or  drugs  capable 
of  altering  or  affecting,  to  a  substantive 
degree,  the  consciousness,  mood,  motivation, 
or  criUcal  Judgment  of  an  individual,  or  the 
psychomotor  coordination  or  the  perception 
of  the  auditory  or  visual  sense  of  an 
Individual;'." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfectly  wDling  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  amendment  which  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  considered  in 
conference,  and  which  has  now  been 
printed  in  the  Record,  Is  quite  lengthy 
and  involved,  and  I  do  feel  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  opposed  to  its 
objectives  or  even  opposed  to  its  con- 
tents, but  I  do  think  that  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  amendment 
before  agreeing  to  it. 

By  adopting  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  has  offered,  including  the  word 
"constructing"  at  the  place  in  the  bill 
he  has  suggested,  we  will  open  the  door 
for  consideration  of  the  amendment  in 
full  in  conference,  or  for  such  parts  of 
it  as  the  conferees  feel  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection 
to  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
the  committee  amendment  at  page  50. 
line  3.  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  verj' 
briefly  for  about  2  minutes  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  1961, 
a  group  of  Senators  from  States  familiar 
with  the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction 
first  introduced  bills  providing  for  the 
civil  commitment  and  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts. Two  years  after  that.  President 
Kennedy,  in  response  to  our  repeated  re- 
quests, convened  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  and  a 
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concerned  Federal  effort  began  to  meet 
the  problem  Today,  with  Senate  pas- 
sage of  thl.s  bill  we  wli;  be  embarking' 
on  a  whole  new  approach  to  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts 

It  la  not  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  that 
the  State  of  New  York  Is  the  home  of  47 
percent  of  the  Nation's  addicts,  but  the 
statistic  does  underscore  my  personal 
concern  In  New  Yorlc.  we  passed  the 
first  law  In  the  Nation  providing  for  the 
dvU  commitment  and  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts and  have  increasingly  set  aside  and 
constructed  facilities  for  the  Institutional 
and  aftercare  facilities  needed  to  make 
such  a  program  meaningful 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  report  to  the  New  York  State  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  Control  Commission  on 
the  State  department  of  mental  hy- 
giene's narcotic  addiction  treatment  pro- 
gram be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
R«coRO.  together  with  a  statement  from 
Governor  Rockefeller  s  ofBce  summariz- 
ing the  report 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Governor  Rockefeller  today  reieaaed  a  re- 
port, prepared  ac  his  request,  by  the  Stale 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  fr>r  the  new 
State  Narcouc  Addiction  Control  Commls- 
«lon  The  report  summarizes  'he  depart- 
ments narcotic  addiction  treatment  pro- 
gram 113  it  has  develo{)ed  over  the  past  eight 
years  and  explains  what  has  tieen  learned 
about  narcotic  drug  dependence 

The  Oovernor  stated  that  The  experience 
g&lned  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
wlU  be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  the  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  Control  CoBomlsslon  In  pre- 
paring to  Implement  the  nation  s  most  com- 
prehenalve  attack  on  the  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction  The  Depaxtment  has  dome  a 
pioneering  Jab."  the  Governor  continued.  "In 
developing  services  where  none  exlste-l  and 
training  the  skilled  personnel  need  Kl  to 
provide  these  services  ' 

The  new  narcutlcs  program,  to  be  curled 
out  by  the  Commission,  provides  for  com- 
pulsory commitment  and  aftercare  of  per- 
sons who  are  idjudged  narcotic  addicts  after 
examination  and  court  hearing  or  trtaJ  The 
program  provides  for  a  control  period  that 
can  range  up  to  three  at  five  years  and  will 
include  periods  at  rehabilitation  tenters. 
State  hospitals,  half-way  houses.  superMsed 
aftercare  and  community  programs 

The  Narcotic  Control  C<jminla«lun  13  pres- 
ently tooUng-up  to  initiate  Its  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  mder 
the  new  program  The  Commission  re<elv»Kl 
•6  million  In  operating  funds  so  that  it  could 
begin  extensive  training  programs  for  the 
personnel  necessary  to  provide  the  services 
that  will  be  required  when  the  first  phase  of 
the  law  C>ecomes  effective  on  AprU  1  1967 
TTUa  !s  one  of  the  moet  crucial  aspects  of  the 
new  program  since  there  Ls  an  acute  short- 
age of  quaJlfled  personnel 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  report 

The  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has  566 
beds  m  narcotic  treatment  units  at  six  state 
hospitals  for  treatment  of  over  3300  addicts 
a  year  It  will  add  ISO  beds  Increasing  Its 
yearly  capacity  by  600.  by  the  end  of  the 
year  Aftercare  units  are  also  being  ex- 
panded 

The  department  will  receive  referrals  from 
the  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission, when  the  new  law  goes  into  effect  on 
April  1.  1907.  and  state  aid  La  being  given  to 
community-oriented  organizations  In  New 
York  City  which  are  devoted  to  the  treai- 
raeat  and  care  of  addicts 


The  department's  program,  begun  In  1B69, 
provided  some  aiuwera  ab<jut  the  needs  of 
treatment  programs  during  Its  first  three 
years 

The  next  major  step  was  passage  of  the 
Metcaif-Volker  law.  effective  January  1.  1963. 
which  gave  arrested  addicts  the  alternative 
of  treatment  in  a  state  hospital  In  lieu  of 
prosecution. 

The  treatment  program  provided  a  firm 
basis  for  the  new  law  which  created  the  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  Control  Commission  1  pages 
7-13) 

The  De(>artment  has  experimented  with 
varied  approaches.  Including  the  "mainte- 
nance method"  (page  M  ) . 

Mental  Hygiene  is  about  to  undertake  an- 
other experimental  program  to  evaluate  the 
new  drug.  Cyclasoclne.  an  opiate  which 
blocks  the  effects  of  heroin  (page  15 1. 

Basic  aclentiflc  research,  longer-range  In 
nature.  Is  being  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment s  Narcotics  Division  at  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  1  page  16) 

A  great  ne«<l  exists  for  varied  aftercare  fa- 
cilities I  page  16) 

The  Department  extends  services  to  drug- 
dependent  persons  thn;>ugh  contracts  with 
lommunlty  agencies  and  through  coopera- 
•-1  in  with  the  program  being  developed  by 
the  City  of  New  York  1  page  191  It  Is  also 
active  in  the  areas  of  education  and  Infor- 
mation. 

Th*  State  Dcpaktmei^  or  Mkntal  HrcrEKT's 

NAaCOTtC    ADOICTJOI*   TkXATMCNT   PlI.KlFlAM 

The  problem  of  drug  dependence,  particu- 
larly when  it  involves  narcotics,  Is  one  that 
derives  from  all  facets  of  an  individual's  life — 
physical,  psychological,  social,  economic  and 
familial — and  In  turn  creates  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  problems--  medical,  peychlatrlc. 
social  and  legal 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  others  have 
written  and  spoken  a  great  deal  about  the 
relationship  between  opiate  addiction  and 
crime,  and  this  particular  relationship  In  a 
whole  constellation  of  problems  Is  one  that 
seriously  affects  the  cltlaens  of  New  York 
State,  where  approximately  half  of  the  esti- 
mated 100.000  narcotic  addicts  In  the  nation 
reside  However  the  program  which  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has 
been  developing  over  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  oriented  to  treatment,  as  well  as  re- 
search and  evaluation  about  the  nature  and 
effects  of  narcotic  abuse. 

There  Is  no  gainsaying  Uie  fact  that  no 
one  has  discovered  a  "cure"  for  narcotic 
dependence  Not  surprisingly,  many  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  have  been  proposed, 
some  In  conflict  with  others,  yet  nearly  all 
containing  varying  degrees  iTf  merit  How- 
ever, starting  virtually  from  nothing  in  a 
field  that  had  been  largely  unexplored,  tie 
DeF>artinent  In  the  late  I930'a  began  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  characterised  by  an 
evolutionary  approach — In  the  absence  of 
firm  knowledge  about  the  causes,  treatment 
and  prognosis  of  drug  dependence,  experience 
has  had  to  be  the  teacher 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  show 
what  the  department  has  learned  about  nar- 
cotic drug  dependence  This  knowledge  has 
been  gained  largely  through  exploring  all 
avenues  gfferlng  reasonable  promise  These 
efforts  have  been  marked  by  an  open-minded 
viewpoint 

Therefore.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  department's  narcotic 
program  from  Its  Inception,  touching  upon 
our  experience  in  such  areas  as  aftercare  and 
administration  of  "maintenance"  drugs,  and 
attempting  to  summarize  what  has  been 
learned  to  date  First,  however.  It  would  be 
germane  to  describe  the  facllltlee  the  de- 
partment has  developed,  then  to  take  a  look 
it  the  addict  himself  the  factors  and  In- 
fluences leading  to  drug  abuse  Pinal  phages 
are    devoted    to    an    appendix    containing    a 


statistical  breakdown  of  patients  treated  by 
the  Department's  Division  of  Narcotics,  in 
categories  of  age,  sex.  residence  and  other 
factors 

r*cu.rriEs 

Presently,  the  Department  has  655  beds  in 
narcotic  treatment  units  at  six  state  hi*. 
pltals  available  for  treatment  of  over  2200 
addicts  a  year.  150  more  beds  will  be  added 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Increasing  the  yearly 
capacity  by  600  In  op>eration  are  units  at: 
Manhattan  State  Hospital.  200  beds  Includ- 
ing a  special  unit  for  male  adolescents  under 
17:  Pilgram  State  Hospital.  165  bed$;  Ceiitral 
IsUp  State  Hospital.  90  beds:  Mlddletown 
State  Hospital.  55  beds  for  females — the  i  nly 
unit  for  women:  Buffalo  State  HospltfvJ  25 
beds,  and  Utlca  State  Hospital,  20  beds  New 
75-bed  units  will  be  opened  at  Bronx  and 
Kings  Park  State  Hospitals  The  dep.irt- 
ment  also  operates  afterc-are  units  In  M.tn- 
hattan.  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  plus  oi.c  a; 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  which  soon  v,v.\ 
be  moved  to  the  Bronx  for  residents  of  -hat 
borough  Plans  are  underway  for  additional 
aftercare  facilities  in  Broriklyn  and  Queens 

In  addition,  the  State  Narcotic  Addiction 
Control  Commission  will  be  establishing  ex- 
tensive rehabilitation  facllltes  and  aftercare 
services  The  Department's  units  will  re- 
ceive referrals  from  the  Commission  when 
the  new  commitment  law  goes  Into  effect  on 
April   J,   1967 

State  aid  Is  also  being  given  to  community- 
oriented  organizations  in  New  York  City 
which  are  devoted  to  the  treatment  and  care 
of  addicts  An  Important  phase  of  the  de- 
partment's program  Is  basic  scientific  re- 
search. t>elng  CiUTled  out  in  the  Division  o{ 
Narcotics'  laboratories  at  Manhattan  State 
Hospital,  Including  Investigations  into  the 
effects  of  narcotics  on  body  chemistry  The 
division's  experience  In  the  use  of  "mainte- 
nance" drugs  ajid  a  new  experiment  involv- 
ing an  opiate  antagonist  drug  will  be  dls- 
cus»€Kl  In  detail  later 

TUT.    NAia-RK    OF    THE    ADDICT 

In  understanding  the  nature  of  drug  abuse. 
It  Is  essential  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
addict  While  considerable  variety  exist* 
among  narcotic  abusers,  psychiatrists  most 
frequently  encounter  those  who  fall  Into  the 
personality  disorder  group,  marked  by  a  rel- 
atively unmodlflable  pattern  of  behavior 
This  typw  of  addict  often  has  a  background 
of  poverty  and  emotional  deprivation,  fre- 
quently with  one  or  both  parents  absent  His 
upbringing  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  dis- 
cipline which  is  either  Inconsistent,  absent 
or  excessively  harsh,  with  basic  needs  of  love 
and  security  frustrated  and  unfiUfllled.  This 
type  of  person  presents  the  appearance  of 
one  who  Is  out  of  step  with  society,  unable  to 
learn  by  experience  and  prone  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  repeatedly  Beneath  this  are 
profound  feelings  of  inadequacy,  low  per- 
sonal esteem,  an  Inability  to  tolerate  frustra- 
tion along  with  an  Impulsivenese  demanding 
Immediate  satisfaction  These  factors  all 
limit  initiative  and  sustained  effort,  discour- 
aging work  towards  any  long-term  goal  He 
Is  prone  to  harbor  underlying  feellniis  of  re- 
sentment which  may  sometimes  lead  to  open 
aggressiveness,  but  more  often  to  passive  ag- 
gressive behavior  In  the  form  of  procrastina- 
tion, stubbornness  or  InefBclency  He  often 
presents  a  confused  personal  Identity  which 
complicates  the  assumption  of  a  mature 
male  or  female  role  Such  an  Indlvldusl, 
unable  to  comply  with  society's  demands 
and  expectations,  may  seek  to  change  the 
rules,  or  he  may  res<-)rt  to  shallow  ration- 
alizations and  "blaming  the  other  fell'>w"  to 
Justify  his  own  shortcomings  Eventually, 
manipulating  the  truth  becomes  his  con- 
stant method  of  coping 

USX  or  NAicoTica 
In  chixjslng  a  narcotic  such  as  heroin.  '"' 
drug  user  finds  a  sort  of  "magical  "  substance 


which  alters  his  subjective  experience,  giving 
hini  an  overall  feeling  of  optimism  and  con- 
Sdeiice  In  place  of  his  usual  depressed,  In- 
adequate emotional  tone  Such  feelings  can 
iiso  be  produced  in  an  Individual  without 
personality  disorder  when  given  opiates  for 
post-operative  pain,  for  example,  but  these 
persons  readily  withdraw  from  use  of  a  sub- 
stance which  they  do  not  need  as  they  regain 
iheir  sense  of  well-being.  The  addict,  to  the 
contrary,  forms  a  whole  constellation  of 
attitudes  and  behavior  surrounding  drug 
use,  seeking  out  other  addicts  for  compan- 
ionship and  generally  cutting  himself  off 
r.'om  the  world  of  non-users.  Usually,  the 
addict  requires  several  bags  of  heroin  dally 
at  considerable  cost  to  maintain  his  habit, 
which  tends  to  grow  as  time  passes.  To 
meet  the  cost  of  the  drug,  he  generally  Is 
IdTced  to  turn  to  crime— robbery,  shopllft- 
tng  and  other  methods  of  obtaining  money 
quickly,  if  illegally.  In  addition  to  heroin, 
some  narcotic  abusers  also  partake  of  hyp- 
notics such  as  barbiturates  or  Dorlden,  stim- 
ulants Including  amphetamines  and  cocaine, 
or  marijuana  and  other  hallucinatory  drugs! 

WITHDRAWAL 

Withdrawal  from  drug  use  Is  subject  to 
frequent  overdramatlzatlon— particularly  by 
addicts  themselves.  Many  users  can  "kick 
the  habit  In  the  street"  while  others  enter 
hospitals  to  be  withdrawn  in  an  easier  fash- 
ion, through  oral  administration  of  metha- 
done, a  synthetic  opiate  which  reduces  with- 
drawal pains  to  a  minimum.  It  is  admin- 
istered in  hospitals  in  diminishing  doses 
until  detoxification  is  completed.  The  vast 
number  of  volunteers  who  enter  the  depart- 
ments  units  do  so  for  this  relatively  pain- 
less withdrawal  and  almost  always  leave 
when  detoxified  and  before  treatment  can 
begin.  CompUcations  can  arise  when  other 
iliugs  are  used.  Generally,  the  ampheta- 
3Unes  can  produce  a  tolerance — a  need  for 
greater  and  greater  quantities  to  produce  the 
desired  effect— but  not  physical  dependence. 
The  barbltiu-ates.  however,  can  and  do  create 
J  physical  dependence  and  sudden  wlth- 
drswal  can  result  In  severe,  continued  con- 
vulsions and  even  death.  For  this  reason, 
•Jie  opiate  user  who  also  has  become  ad- 
dicted to  barbiturates  is  withdrawn  through 
administration  of  both  methadone  and 
pentobarbital   in  the  department's  units. 

TREATMENT    DXmCtrLTrKS 

Historically,  psychlutrlsts  have  been  re- 
:uctant  to  treat  drug  addicts  as  their  gen- 
eral experience  has  been  that  most  addicts 
neither  want  nor  can  follow  psychiatric 
methods  without  some  form  of  coercion, 
such  as  the  threat  of  Imprisonment.  Fur- 
'Jier,  addiction  must  be  viewed  as  a  relaps- 
ing phenomenon,  with  the  drug  dependent 

J  person  undergoing  "cure"  again  and  again. 
All  too  frequently,  an  addict  will  consider 
Miself  "cured"  when  he  has  been  detoxl- 
ied,  although  the  underlying  personaUty 
isorder  which  contributes  to  his  drug  de- 
pendence has  not  been  altered.  Because  of 
'iis,  it  often  iB  considered  futile  to  treat 
•Edicts,  yet  as  one  expert  has  pointed  out: 
The  above  argument  Is  also  used  to  Justify 
^mplete  nihilism  and  medical  withdrawal 
•rem   the    field.     This    ignores    the    lunda- 

I  aental  rule  of  medicine  that  we  cannot  re- 
rjict  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  recover- 
«le  disease."  ' 

A  degree  of  encouragement  is  Indicated 
Mwever.  in  the  fact  that  a  small  number 
..addicts  can  be  and  are  "cured"  Insofar  as 
"fy  are  able  to  remain  drug-free  over  a 
SMiber    of    years.     Others,    as    they    reach 
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their  mld-30'8,  stop  using  opiates,  seem- 
ingly almost  spontaneously.  No  one  knows 
the  answers  to  the  questions  these  phe- 
nomena raUe,  but  It  does  seem  clear  that 
a  degree  of  motivation  Is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  treatment  course.  Lack  of 
motivation,  however,  can  be  overstated  as 
a  catise  of  relapsing— the  type  of  personality 
an  addict  often  presents  U  not  consistent 
with  either  setting  of  long-term  goals  or 
honest  evaluation  of  his  problems.  He  may 
have  ambiguous  feelings  toward  being 
"cured"  and  his  more  positive  attitudes  to- 
ward becoming  drug-free  can  be  reinforced 
through  an  extended  treatment  period.  In- 
deed, even  addicts  who  state  that  they  pre- 
fer continuing  opiate  usage  can  experience 
a  considerable  change  In  attitude  through 
treatment. 

•Where  the  course  of  treatment  breaks 
down,  however,  is  after  the  addict  leaves  the 
hospital.  Suddenly,  he  is  thrown  into  the 
same  frustraUon-produclng  environment. 
often  with  no  friends  outside  the  world  of 
drug  users.  Unequipped  with  education  or 
skills  to  find  any  form  of  satisfying  employ- 
ment, hounded  by  his  own  feelings  of  Inade- 
quacy and  both  hindered  and  bolstered  by 
a  "junkie"  label— which  may  handicap  him 
In  a  number  of  ways  but  also  gives  him  a 
ready  excuse  for  not  measuring  up  to  so- 
ciety's demands — the  addict  must  fight  the 
overwhelming  temptation  to  "solve"  his 
problems  via  the  needle.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  post-hospital  period, 
the  Department  has  been  strengthening  its 
aftercare  facilities  and  other  methods  of  as- 
sistance. In  the  form  of  halfway  houses  vo- 
cational training,  education.  Job  placement 
and  outpatient  services. 

BXSIMKmC    OF   STATE'S    PROGRAM 

When    the   department    first   became   In- 
volved in  the  problem  of  drug  dependence 
much   was   needed    In   the   way    of    formal 
knowledge  of  its  origins,  methods  of  treaUng 
addicts  and  the  special  problems  these  pa- 
tients present.    There  was  no  satisfactory  or 
sucoe«8ful  system  of  treatment  existing  any- 
where; no  profeaalonal  personnel  trained  to 
meet  the  needa  of  addict  patients  were  avaU- 
able;  existing  aclentiflc  knowledge  was  lim- 
ited, and  research  activities  required  expan- 
sion.    Starting  with  the  encouragement  of 
Governor  Rockefeller  in   1959,   the   depart- 
ment undertook  treatment  of  non-psychotic 
narcotic  addicts  with  a  55-bed  unit  at  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital.    There  was  no  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  program,  however,  and  the 
majM-lty  of  patients  were  voluntary.     How- 
ever, the  next  few  years  did  result  In  the 
gaining  of  definite  knowledge  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  decision  on  what  waa  needed  In 
a  treatment  program.    By  1962,  certain  def- 
inite patterns  could  be  seen  emerging  and  a 
departmental  report  made  at  that  time  to 
the    National    Research    Coimcll    described 
them.    First,  It  was  reported,  narcotic  use 
largely  Involved  Individuals  with  severe  per- 
sonality dificn-ders,  and  these  disorders  were 
not  secondary  to  drug  use.     In  short,  the 
addict's  inner  problems  did  not  stem  from 
his  use  of  drugs  but,  rather,  drug  abuse  was 
largely  derived   frcan   the   Inward   conflicts, 
pltis    other    factors.      Volunteers    generally 
sought  treatment  as  a  means  to  avoid  legal 
problems,  under  presstnv  from  probation  olH- 
cers,  to  meet  parole  conditions,  to  qualify 
for  aid  from  housing  or  welfare  authorities 
or  simply  reduce  the  quanUty  of  their  drug 
Intake  to  more  manageable  economic  size. 
Most  (more  than  95  percent)  of  the  patients 
were  heroin  users  with  nearly  two-thirds  In 
the  age  group  of  31  to  30.    Another  30  per- 
cent were  under  40  years  of  age.    Most  came 
from    depressed    socio-economic    areas    al- 
though, interestingly,  a  snaaU  nimaber  were 
from  "non-blighted"  areas.    Although  most 
were  of  n«mal  or  higher  intelligence,  their 
education  was  not  consistent  with  their  abU- 
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itles— 87  percent  had  not  completed  high 
school.  ■While  the  majoritv  of  drug  users 
did  not  come  to  participate  in  a  long-range 
treatment  program  aimed  at  Improving  their 
overall  functioning,  and  despite  a  large  turn- 
over rate,  some  were  able  to  adjust  to  a 
drug-free  life.  An  informal  follow-up  study 
of  100  patients  Involved  In  the  Initial  pro- 
gram showed  that  about  10  percent  had 
remained   drug-free   two   years    later. 

Meanwhile,  the  department  was  expand- 
ing Its  faclUtles  and  had  established  its  re- 
search laboratories.  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant result  of  this  Initial  three-year  pe- 
riod was  that  It  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  it  was  possible  to  develop  services  for 
drug  users  and  to  work  out  procedures  which 
showed  some  promise.  Piu-ther,  it  provided 
a  really  comprehensive  survey  of  the  prob- 
lem, Indicating  Us  scope,  types  of  patients 
Involved,  where  knowledge  and  skills  were 
lacking  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  routine 
of  treatment.  Finally,  it  allowed  the  depart- 
ment to  train  personnel— both  professional 
and  non -professional— to  carry  out  such  a 
treatment  program. 

All  of  this  paved  the  way  for  the  next  Im- 
portant step  In  the  state's  efforts  in  the 
field  of  drug  dependence— adoption  in  1962 
of  the  Metcalf-Volker  Law,  a  measure  en- 
couraged and  signed  by  Governor  Rockefeller. 
This  law  contained  a  provision  offering  the 
alternative  of  treatment  in  a  state  hospital 
unit  in  lieu  of  prosecution  for  arrested  ad- 
dicts. This  provision,  which  became  effective 
January  i,  1963.  also  directed  that  these 
particular  paUents  be  returned  to  the  courts 
If  they  did  not  prove  to  be  amenable  to 
treatment  or  did  not  adhere  to  the  terms  of 
hospitalization.  The  Division  of  Narcotics 
was  established  withm  the  department  and 
advisory  council  was  organized  to  guide  it 
allowing  participation  of  persons  outside 
state  government.  The  department  also  was 
empowered  to  conduct  research,  contract 
with  private  and  public  agencies  engaged  in 
care  and  treatment  of  addicts,  and  develop  a 
program  of  public  education. 

Under  the  Metcalf-Volker  Law.  admissions 
were  made  In  three  general  categories:  1  ad- 
dicts who  were  arrested  for  criminal  activity 
and  elected  to  undergo  treatment  In  lieu  of 
prosecution,  but  excluding  serious  criminal 
offenders;  2.  addicts  who  were  admitted  as  a 
condition  of  probation  or  on  court  certifica- 
tion: and  3.  voluntary  admissions.  Those  en- 
tering under  the  first  two  categories  are  re- 
quired to  remain  In  the  treatment  unit  90 
days,  unless  found  tmsultable  for  treatment, 
then  to  follow  an  aftercare  program.  Volun- 
teers are  free  to  leave  at  will. 

cotrasE  or  tkeatment 
Guided  by  the  experience  gained  In  the 
first  few  years,  the  treatment  program  began 
to  take  definite  form,  with  units  geared  to 
the  particular  needs  of  this  type  of  patient 
Upon  admission,  a  patient  receives  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination  and  psvchiatric 
screening.  Arrested  addicts  usually  receive 
medical  treatment  for  withdrawal  in  deten- 
tion units  where  they  have  been  housed  be- 
fore entering  the  hospital,  but  others— par- 
ticularly volunteer  patients— then  enter  the 
detoxification  ward.  There,  they  receive  oral 
doses  of  methadone  for  the  next  several  days 
unUl  withdrawn  from  physical  narcotic  de- 
pendence, plus  pentobarbital  If  also  addicted 
to  barbiturates,  as  are  about  one-fifth  of  the 
patients  admitted.  Under  the  methadone 
regimen,  the  symptoms  of  withdrawal  are 
similar  to  and  no  more  severe  than  those  of 
a  moderately  heavy  cold. 

At  this  point,  a  number  of  services  and 
actlviOes  are  made  avalUble  to  the  patient 
Ustially  he  must  enter  a  work  program 
spending  four  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week 
In  this  activity,  which  embodies  sheltered 
work  concepts.  The  goal  Is  to  confront  the 
patient  with  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
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he  wUl  encounter  In  a  competitive  employ- 
ment situation  The  nature  of  trie  work 
generally  involve*  assembly  of  products,  for 
wtilch  the  patient  is  paid  on  a  piece-work 
basis  Also  available  are  various  recreaUon 
activities — sports,  arts  and  crafts  Group 
therapy  is  widely  'osed  as  a  means  of  helping 
the  drug  abuser  to  better  understand  his 
persfinallty  and  addiction  problems 

Educational  services  have  been  established 
and  a  meaningful  education  program  la 
evolving  The  .'jcua  Is  upon  meeting  the  de- 
ficiencies so  frequently  encountered  with 
this  patient  groups,  which  Include  indlvid- 
ulas  who  read  with  difficulty  and  are  unable 
to  cope  with  such  rudimentary  demands  as 
filling  out  employment  applications.  Others 
have  dropped  out  of  high  school  but  with 
aselstance  can  secure  high  school  equivalency 
diplomas  A  few  can  be  oriented  towards 
more  advanced  educational  goals  Three 
months  Is  a  short  period  of  Ume  to  achieve 
these  alms  and  this  fact  contributes  to  cur- 
rent thinking  which  tends  to  favor  a  more 
extended  stay  Patients  are  housed  in  wards 
and.  within  the  supportive  environment  of 
the  hospital  generally  erperlence  Improve- 
ment m  their  physical  condition.  Thl*  in- 
cludes gaining  weight,  often  lost  In  the  course 
of  drug  use  when  the  addict  tends  to  neglect 
meet  of  the  routines  of  healthful  living  in- 
cluding diet 

In  the  period  from  January  1.  1963.  when 
the  arrested  addict  provision  of  the  Metcalf- 
Volker  l-aw  beca.me  effective,  to  Juno  30. 
1966  a  fota;  of  5  799  patl*'nf.j  hair  been  ad- 
mitted to  department  unitx  This  Includes 
6J06  males  and  594  femalea  More  than 
half  of  the  patients  have  been  between  21 
and  30  years  old,  with  slightly  und<:r  one- 
fourth  falllnij  Into  the  under-21  anc  about 
the  same  number  over-30  ranges  Some  61 
p>ercent  have  entered  as  arrested  addicts.  36 
percent  were  voluntary  and  3  percent  were 
admitted  under  court  certification  or  pro- 
bation conditions.  A  further  exposition  of 
these  statistics  la  contained  at  the  end  of 
this  review 

Males  under  21  were  housed  in  a  separate 
unit  at  Manhattan  State  Hospital  until  Au- 
jTist  Of  this  year  but  it  was  found  that  an 
adolescent  milieu  evolved  which  was  disrup- 
tive to  the  treatment  alms  and  programs 
Therefore  only  the  youths  under  the  age 
of  17  are  now  treated  in  a  special  unit 
Older  youths  are  treated  at  all  of  the  de- 
partment units 

Experience  with  volunteers  after  the  Met- 
caif-Volker  Law  became  effective  has  been 
essentlallv  the  same  as  It  was  t>efore  1963. 
A  studv  made  prior  to  enactment  of  Met- 
calf-Volker  showed  41  percent  of  all  ad- 
missions signed  out  of  the  hospital  by  the 
eighth  day  and  another  33  percent  by  the 
15th  day  Only  Bb<jut  10  percent  remained 
beyond  the  25th  day  and  this  is  tempered 
largely  by  a  number  who  had  pressure 
brought  Uj  bear  to  remain  m  the  program 
With  the  Metcalf-Volker  pr'jvlsl'.n.s  how- 
ever manv  more  patients  were  compelled 
to  remain  the  full  90  days  and  It  was  la 
this  uroup  that  most  of  the  admittedly 
limited  success  has  occurred 

Since  adoption  of  the  Metcalf-Volker  Law. 
It  has  become  much  mure  apparent  that 
firm  control  of  the  addict  has  the  additional 
benefit  of  curbing  criminal  activities  stem- 
ming from  addiction  although  this  was  not 
the  purpose  that  led  to  enactment  of  the 
law  Features  of  the  law  which  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  control  of  addict  behavior 
included 

1  Limitations  of  court  certification  pro- 
visions— they  applied  only  to  adult  addicts; 
petitioners  were  limited  to  the  Imrmedlata 
family  the  addict  himself,  or  those  with 
whom  he  resided:  aftercare  was  limited  to  a 
very  brief  period,  and  addicts  f'^ur.d  unatilt- 
able  frir  treatment  and  care  oould  be  dis- 
charged. 


2  UmlUUons  of  civil  comxnltment — the 
procedure  allowed  arrested  addicts  to  vol- 
unteer for  the  program,  which  only  a  small 
percentage  did  one  out  of  five,  their  com- 
pliance depended  largely  upon  pressure  ex- 
erted through  the  sentencing  power  of  the 
courts,  which  varied  according  to  presid- 
ing Judges  The  charges  were  often  dropi>ed 
against  minor  offenders  and  short  sentences 
frequently  were  imposed  Credit  given  for 
the  period  of  hospitalization  made  sentences 
ewn  shorter. 

All  of  these  deficiencies  were  corrected  In 
the  legislation  of  1966  which  created  the 
Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Conunlsalon  and 
set  up  commitment  and  aftercare  supervision 
periods  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

The  Metcalf-Volker  Law  provided  much 
that  was  useful  and  constructive.  It  did. 
for  the  first  time,  recognise  addiction  as 
a  medical  problem  and  placed  treatment  on 
a  statutory  baaU  and  allowed  a  variety  of 
services  to  be  made  available  to  addicu  in 
a  hospital  setting.  In  so  doing.  It  demon- 
strated that  many  narcotic-dependent  per- 
sons could  be  treated  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, particularly  with  the  reinforcement  of 
legal  control. 

It  showed  that,  tor  many  addlcu.  a  struc- 
turing of  their  life  situation  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  treatment  routines  provided  a 
platform  from  which  rehabilitative  steps 
could  be  taken  Without  this  necessary  dis- 
cipline, any  rehablUtallon  effort  would  be 
largely  lost  The  experience  also  brought 
out  that  relaUng  the  program  to  a  single 
authority  which  deals  consistently  with  be- 
havior problems  as  Uiey  arise  la  a  useful  ad- 
junct to  treatment  Even  if  there  were  stat- 
utory limitations,  the  clvllly-comniltted  pa- 
tients much  more  frequently  made  con- 
structive use  of  services  offered  Indicating 
strongly  the  value  of  coemve  me.i8ures 
Finally,  the  experience  gained  showed  that 
addicts  need  a  whole  range  of  living  arrange- 
ments, from  maximum  security  to  ttie  "youth 
camp  ■  type  of  facility,  for  strict  parole  super- 
vision In  the  community,  for  organized  resi- 
dential centers  ihaJfwuy  houses  i  to  serve  as 
stepping  stones  back  Into  the  community 
and  for  neighborhood  centers  to  aid  du- 
charged    patients   living   In   the   community 

BASIS  rOk   NrW  COMMtaSION 

The  Metcalf-Volker  program  provided  the 
experience  necessary  to  promulgate  and  es- 
tablish provisions  of  the  new  law  providing 
for  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion. Without  the  experience  gained  In  these 
past  years,  no  firm  basis  would  have  existed 
for  so  sweeping  a  statute  as  Chapter  192  of 
the  Laws  of  1966.  urged  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller as  part  of  an  all-out  war  on  drug 
abuse. 

The  1966  statute  will  permit  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  narcotic-dependent  jjerson  by 
establishing  a  single  agency  to  meet  the 
problem  of  addiction  through  a  consistent, 
sustained  approach  Those  addicts  who  re- 
quire extended  stays  in  highly  controlled  set- 
tings will  be  required  to  do  so.  Those  who 
can  be  treated  on  an  outpatient  basis  or 
in  vocational  and  educational  centers  will 
receive  this  opportunity  .\t  the  same  time. 
those  who  need  extensive  psychiatric  at- 
tention will  be  admitted  to  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  units. 

urTHAOONZ  MArrrrcNANCx 
Because  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  problems 
attendant  upon  drug  abuse  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  numerous  "cures"  are  claimed 
However,  upon  close  evaluation,  it  often  Is 
found  that  these  cures  are  either  relatively 
short  In  duration  or  work  only  for  a  highly 
selected  group  One  means  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  which  has  found  both  strong 
advocates  and  strong  opponents  Is  the 
'maintenance  method"  which  utilizes  con- 
trolled dosages  of  methadone  hydrochloride, 
a  synthetic   but  addictive  opiate  which  al- 


lows an  addict  to  function  fairly  "normally 
but,  as  admmistered  without  the  euphoric 
effects  of  heroin  use 

The  department  undertook  an  experi- 
mental program  of  providing  methadone  to 
addicts,  drawing  23  applicants  Interested  la 
the  maintenance  program  over  a  212-yea; 
perlixl  Of  these,  17  or  74  percent  were  over 
30  years  old,  the  age  group  found  to  be  mo«*. 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  10  or  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  were  over  35.  As  the  de- 
j>artment  sought  candidates.  It  found  tha; 
most  were  unwilling  to  accept  a  structures 
situation  aimed  at  adjustment  to  the  com- 
munity In  place  of  the  Indulgence  of  heroin 
use  Of  the  23  applicants,  nine  either  re- 
quested an  end  to  the  methadone  main- 
tenance after  five  to  14  days  or  presented 
complaints  which  appeared  to  represent  a 
wish  to  return  to  former  habits.  The  re- 
maining 14  felt  that  the  methadone  helped 
them  Ten  of  these  elected  to  enter  the 
community  while  receiving  a  dally  spansule 
of  methadone,  with  five  making  poor  ad- 
justments, ceasing  methadone  maintenance 
after  periods  of  two  days,  one  week,  one 
month.  2'ij  months  and  four  months 
Others  remained  on  the  program  longer 
finding  employment  and  attempting  to 
make  a  constructive  adjustment. 

The  work  with  methadone  by  the  depart- 
ment is  continuing  at  a  higher  dose  leve; 
and  other  groups  also  are  experimenting  with 
this  program  Although  one  of  these  proj- 
ects has  been  reported  In  positive  term* 
caution  must  be  exercised  In  stating  th»! 
methadone  maintenance  has  xuilversal  of 
broad  application.  There  are  still  many 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  these  .studle* 
should  continue  so  that  better  defined  re- 
sults can  be  secured 

CYCLAZOCINk    STUDY 

.fnother  experimental  program  about  tf 
be  undertaken  by  the  department  Is  a  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  new  drug.  Cyclazoclne 
an  opiate  antagonist  which  blocks  the 
euphoric  effects  of  heroin.  Thus,  a  person 
who  Uikea  Cyclazoclne.  then  receives  a  dose 
of  heroin,  will  not  obtain  the  "high"  desired 
by  the  narcotic  addict  This  program,  abon; 
to  be  studied  at  Manhattan  State  Hosplta: 
suggests  that  there  may  be  a  possible  role 
for  this  drug,  however  there  la  some  doubt 
that  addicts  would  have  much  Interest  In  i 
continued  program  of  Cyclazoclne  adminis- 
tration. Further,  the  drug  produces  unde- 
sirable side  effects  which  complicate  Its  use 
Much  more  research  will  be  needed,  and  per- 
haps fuller  development  of  the  drug  Itsel! 
before  any  meaningful  evaluation  can  be 
made  The  drug  should  be  viewed  as  one 
possible  means  of  controlling  addiction  and 
investigated  in  line  with  the  department 
policy  of  studying  every  reasonable  approach 
to  control  of  narcotic  addiction. 

BASIC    SCWNTinC    RCSEAaCH 

In  the  Division  of  Narcotics'  researcli  lab- 
oratories at  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  con- 
tinuing experiments  are  being  made  on  tie 
effects  of  a  narcotic  1  morphine)  on  body 
chemistry  particularly  In  studies  of  br»:n 
tissue  'Fhls  Is  a  basic  research  project.  aUnec 
at  broadening  overall  knowledge  of  the  bod's 
functlonlngs  Unlike  crash  experimentation 
this  type  of  pjiln.staklng.  thorough  resesrcii 
Is  not  likely  to  present  any  fast  aaswers  ;■: 
drug  addiction  problems,  but  may  well  prf>- 
vide  enlightenment  in  biochemical  areas 
which  could  lead  to  new  medical  >?- 
proaohee  Such  research,  too.  may  result  m 
important  findings  in  other  areas,  such  «  j 
the  role  of  body  chemistry  In  mental  dis- 
orders Another  laboratory  operation,  known 
as  thin -layer  chromotography.  is  being  de- 
veloped to  assist  In  the  conduct  of  cllnld  I 
studies  This  Is  a  fast,  sure  means  of  de- 
tecting opiate  use  In  an  Individual  throug!- 1 
a  tirlne  test  procedure.  Such  a  method 'i-' 
be  needed  to  launch  a  large-scale  follow  up  | 
program. 
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AFTERCAHB 

As  noted  earlier,  it  Is  after  hospitalization 
that  the  patient  Is  most  vulnerable,  so  after- 
c-are  must  be  viewed  as  a  vital  link  In  the 
chain  of  treatment  procedures.  The  need  Is 
peat  for  a  wide  variety  of  facilities  for  after- 
rare--not  only  halfway  houses,  but  also 
sheltered  workshops,  vocational  training, 
education,  and  continued  contact  between 
ihe  patient  and  social  worker.  Extremely 
important  Is  the  need  for  stricter  follow-up 
procedures  by  probation  and  parole  authorU 
ues.  All  of  this  means  large  expenditures 
not  only  for  physical  facilities,  but  also  for 
hiring  and  training  the  needed  staffs  for  this 
j-ide  range  of  services. 

Because  the  patient  In  the  post-hoepltal- 
izatlon  f>erlod  often  Is  unable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  community  living,  and  so  re- 
iiipses  Into  drug  use,  there  is  real  need  for  a 
spectrum  of  services  beginning  In  the  hos- 
pital and  extending  into  the  community. 
So.  too.  are  provisions  for  return  to  the  hoe- 
pltal  if  relapse  occurs,  for  It  would  be  un- 
realistic and  even  futile  not  to  expect  re- 
lapsing and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  It  ef- 
iectlvely. 

In  Its  earliest  form,  the  department's 
aftercare  program  revolved  about  the  con- 
-ept  of  providing  clinical  services  to  patients 
released  from  treatment  units.  This  would 
ii:ow  services  already  Initiated  In  the  hos- 
pital to  be  continued  and  extended.  With 
•Jie  passage  of  time,  It  became  increasingly 
evident  that  adjustment  to  the  community 
by  the  addict  is  a  complex  matter  which 
required  the  utmost  of  aftercare  staff  mem- 
bers' skill,  tremendous  patience,  consistent 
availability  and  willingness  to  respond  to  the 
repeated  crises  that  arose  In  the  lives  of 
these  patients.  Problems  such  as  tardiness, 
missed  appointments  had  to  be  resolved,  as 
I  rell  as  the  patient's  Inability  to  find  and  sub- 
•^n  employment,  acquire  suitable  living  ar- 
nngements,  secure  the  assistance  of  his  fam- 
::v  and  enter  Into  constructive  relationships 
nth  the  non-addict  world.  Agencies  which 
net  the  needs  of  the  community's  disabled 
nrely  were  geared  to  deal  effectively  with 
'Jiis  patient  group.  Indeed,  the  attitude 
encountered  often  was  one  of  hoetlllty  and 
I  rejection. 

Out  of  this  emerged  the  realization  of  the 
:eed  for   a    broad   spectrum    of   services   to 
Thlch  a  cllalc  could  relate.     Clearly,  it  was 
301  simply  a  matter  of  supervision  and  coun- 
seling,   but    rather    of    facing    the    realities 
which   a   severely    handicapped    person    en- 
countered   In    a   community    which    was    111 
I  equipped  to  receive  him.     Intertwined  with 
I  more  traditional  services — by  necessity — were 
|»uch  additional    problems   of   exploring   Job 
possibilities,  vocational  counseling,  training 
1 :3r  employment,  providing  suitable  housing 
I  ind  obtaining  cooperation  of  families.    The 
|:e«d  to  work  with   resources  located  in  the 
smediate    community    where    the    patient 
-ves  became  increasingly  evident,  as  was  the 
"ncept  of  a   multi-agency  participation  la 
se  attempt   to   rehabilitate   and   asslBt   the 
I  drug-dependent    person    to    a    constructive 
l«el  of  living.     Relapse  was  an  ever-present 
problem,  but  this  certainly  could  not  be  de- 
l-ned  as  patient  defiance.     Rather,  It  had  to 
I*  viewed  as  an  expression  of  his  Inability 
I  •■0  cope  and  as  a  problem  which  called  for  In- 
I'^nslfled  treatment  effort. 
jtwaa  out  of  these  understandings,  as  they 
fflerged.  that  the  department  saw  the  wla- 
jiom  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the  work  of 
I  private  agencies,  which  are  the  forerunners 
j^^  community-based    activity.      Such    com- 
lEunity-oriented    proerrams    are    required    If 
ji-^rcare  treatment  personnel  are  to  be  sup- 
l^ed  m  their  efforts     Further,  out  of  this 
laperlence  emerged  a  spirit  of  wllllngnees,  In- 
l-«a  of  desire,  to  tackle  the  problem,  which 
Ir.-v-.cied  a  stimulus  for  Interagency  coopera- 
I--3  «o  that   better  services   for   the  addict 
I  «nt  could  be  provided      Finally,  the  wUl- 
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Ingness  to  use  the  hospitals  to   allow   the 
addict  who  had  slipped  back  Into  drug  usage 
to  regain  this  eqtilllbrlum  came  to  be  viewed 
as  essential  to  the  total  treatment  approach. 
During   the  period   In  which   the   depart- 
ment has  conducted  Its  aftercare  program. 
It  has  become  self-evident  that  most  drug- 
dependent  people  do  not  pursue  such  serv- 
ices   constructively    on    a    voluntary    basis. 
With  the  Introduction  of  some  structure,  a 
degree  of  pressures  as  provided  by  the  Met- 
calf-Volker Law,  It  became  clear  that  addicts 
who  otherwise  would   not  make  themselves 
available    for    aftercare    would    make    clinic 
visits  and  Interact  constructively  with  treat- 
ment   personnel.     On    the    other    hand,    as 
stated  earlier  In  this  report,   this  structure 
was  limited  In  that  an  organized,  consistent 
approach   was   not   possible   under    Metcalf- 
Volker  provisions.     The   role   of   the   formal 
cUnlc  setting,  and  Its  use  as  a  point  around 
which  efforts  on  the  addict's  behalf  might 
be    coordinated,    has    been    well-established 
However.    It    Is   essential    that    such    clinics 
be  distributed  so  as  to  make  them  geographi- 
cally accessible  to  the  patients  using  them. 
The  department  Is  seeking   to  achieve   this 
through  establishment  of  a  multi-borough 
operation. 

At  such  locations,  the  addict  patient  can 
secure  continuing  psychotherapeutic  as- 
sistance, casework  pertaining  to  the  imme- 
diate problems  he  encounters,  use  of  other 
agencies,  and  a  continuity  of  human  contact 
and  support.  In  addition,  group  sessions  and 
activities  are  available  and  the  inclusion  and 
Involvement  of  the  addict's  family  is  made 
to  part  of  the  aftercare  effort  when  possible. 
Staff  members  are  In  a  position  to  make 
field  visits  and  often  to  intervene  when 
difficult  circumstances  confront  the  patient. 
However,  all  this  does  not  mean  that  clinic 
settings  should  stand  alone.  Rather,  their 
efforts  must  be  integrated  with  the  total 
services  that  are  essential  for  a  community 
to  provide.  The  presence  of  such  clinics 
serves  as  a  stimulus  for  the  community  and 
Its  agencies  to  take  action. 

Through  a  program  Initiated  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  In  1966,  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  extends  services  to  drug-depend- 
ent persona  through  contracts  with  commu- 
nity organizations  and  through  cooperation 
with  the  narcotic  treatment  program  being 
developed  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  year,  »1. 660.000  is  available  to  the 
community  organizations  from  the  state  In- 
cluding $1,010,000  for  direct  contracts  with 
these  agencies  and  another  $550,000  provided 
to  the  New  York  City  Mental  Health  Board 
for  contracts  with  these  groups.  To  date, 
contracts  totaling  $914,227  have  been  made.' 
Of  this,  $480,000  In  contracts  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  state  directly  with  seven  com- 
munity groups,  while  the  Mental  Health 
Board  has  contracts  with  two  agencies  total- 
ing $434,227.  The  remaining  funds  will  be 
used  for  additional  state  contracts  and  for 
city  board  contracts,  which  are  presently  un- 
der development  and  review. 

The  seven  agencies  with  which  the  state 
has  contracts  are : 

East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish-Exodus 
House,  Inc;  Salvation  Army;  Quaker  Com- 
mittee for  Social  Rehabilitation;  Greenwich 
House;  Addict  RehablUtatlon  Center;  Village 
Haven;  and  the  Lower  East  Side  Information 
and  Service  Center  for  Narcotics  Addicts 
The  New  York  City  Mental  Health  Board 
has  made  contracts  with  Daytop  VUlage  and 
the  Quaker  Committee  for  Social  RehablUta- 
tlon. 
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StUl  another  area  In  which  the  department 
has  played  a  major  role  Is  that  of  education. 
Through  visits  to  treatment  units  and  public 
talks  by  division  officials,  both  professional 
and  lay  perscKis  ootncemed  with  the  problem 
have  been  able  to  learn  more  about  drug  de- 
pendence.   Division  professionals  have  con- 


ducted teaching  days  for  schools  of  nursing 
in  New  York  City  and  an  annual  course  in 
narcotic  abuse  lias  been  given  for  several 
years  at  the  New  York  School  of  Psychiatry. 
The  division  has  offered  resident  psychia- 
trists at  state  hospitals  an  opportunity  to 
obuin  experience  in  addiction  problems  as 
part  of  their  training.  The  division  also  has 
assisted  representatives  of  the  press,  tele- 
vision and  radio  in  developing  Informational 
material  on  the  problems  of  narcotic  de- 
pendence. 

SUMMARY 

Much  has  been  learned  in  the  past  few 
years  about  drug  dependence— its  nature, 
causes,  effects  and  treatment.  Much  more 
can  be  learned,  and  it  is  only  through  a 
greater  understanding  of  this  phenomenon 
of  drug  dependence  that  workable  programs 
can  be  developed.  It  has  been  seen  that  ad- 
diction is  a  relapsing  condition,  but  experi- 
ence also  has  shown  that  while  many  users 
have  not  remained  drug-free  for  long  after 
one  hospitalization.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  some  can  be  helped  over  a  period  of 
time. 

STATISTTCAL  APPENDIX 

Records  of  narcotic  users  admitted  to  New 
York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
treatment  units  since  the  Metcalf-Volker 
Act  became  effective  January  1,  1963  unui 
June  30,  1966,  show  a  total  of  6,799.  This 
Includes  6,205  males,  or  91.3  percent  of  the 
total,   and   594  females,   or  8.7   percent. 

In  age  groups,  more  than  half  were  be- 
tween 21  and  30,  slightly  less  than  one- 
fourth  under  21  and  about  the  same  number 
over  30.  For  both  male  and  female  admls- 
sio;is.  the  total  in  the  under  21  group  was 
1.579,  or  23.2  percent  of  all  admissions;  there 
were  3,601  in  the  21-30  age  group,  or  53  0 
percent:  and  1.619  over  30,  or  23.8  percent 
Of  this  older  group,  1,315,  or  19.3  percent 
were  between  31  and  40,  while  304,  or  4  5 
percent,  were  over  40. 

Generally,  these  ratios  were  about  the  same 
for  both  males  and  females,  with  a  sUghUy 
larger  group  In  the  older  range  for  women. 
Broken  down  by  age  groups,  the  male  ad- 
missions showed:  1,442  under  21  or  23.2 
percent,  3.304  between  21  and  3o',  or  53  8 
percent,  and  1,459  over  30,  or  23.5  percent 
including  1.178  between  31  and  40,  or  19  0 
percent,  and  281  over  40.  or  4.5  percent. 
Female  admissions  showed:  137  tmder  21,  or 
23.1  percent;  297  between  21  and  30,  or  50  0 
percent;  and  160  over  30.  or  26.9  percent 
including  137  between  31  and  40,  or  23  o' 
and  23  over  40,  or  3.9  percent. 

The  majority  of  admissions  for  both  sexee 
fall  Into  the  arrested  (legal)  addict  cate- 
gory—those who  chose  the  treatment  pro- 
gram in  lieu  of  imprisonment.  Of  the  6.799 
total  admissions,  4,132  were  In  this  group,  or 
60.8  percent.  Those  admitted  under  court 
cerUficatlon  or  probation  conditions  totaled 
200.  or  2.9  percent.  The  balance  of  2,467,  or 
36.6  percent,  were  voluntary  admissions.  ' 

There  are  significant  differences  by  sex  in 
admissions,  however.  Among  males,  some 
3,847,  or  62.0  percent,  were  arrested  addicts 
whereas  only  48.0  percent,  or  285,  of  the 
females  were  in  this  category.  Voluntary 
admissions  among  males  totaled  2,180,  or 
35.1  percent,  but  there  were  287  voluntary 
female  admissions,  or  48.3  percent.  Those 
admitted  tmder  court  certlfioatlon  or  proba- 
tion condition  accounted  for  178,  or  2.9  per- 
cent, of  the  males  and  22,  or  3.7  percent, 
of  the  females. 

The  large  majority  of  admissions — 5,870  or 
86.3  percent — were  residents  of  New  York 
City,  with  the  greatest  number  of  these  pa- 
tients, 2.453,  coming  from  New  York  County 
(Manhattan),  followed  by  1,568  from  Brook- 
lyn, 1,103  from  the  Bronx,  717  from  Queens 
and  29  from  Staten  Island.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 877  admissions,  the  largest  number— 
284— came  from  Erie  County,  followed  by  178 
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from  Suffolk    IW  frixn  Nsmau  aixl  162  from 
Weetchester 

Mr  JAVri>^  Mr  President,  the  civil 
comnuunent  provisions  of  ihis  bUl  and 
the  sections  ahowint!  more  rea-M^nable 
parole  and  probation  procedures  for 
young  offenders  are  greatly  needed  But 
I  take  particular  Interest — a^  a  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee—m  title  VI  which  provides  badly 
needed  Pederal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  treatment  facili- 
ties and  the  trainini?  of  personnel  My 
colleai{ue.  Senator  Kennkdy  of  New  York 
and  I  have  been  particularly  mUTCAted 
In  this  feature  of  the  measure 

We  collaborated  In  a  «roup  of  meas- 
ures intended  to  effect  substantially 
these  resu.Us  We  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary presided  over  by  the  Senator 
from  ConiuK-ticut  !Mr  Dodd!  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr  McClell.'^nI.  for  the  courte- 
ous and  receptive  consideration  of  our 
views  with  respect  to  the  whole  matter. 
and  for  tiie  emb<xliment.  in  .substance  ol 
the   objectives    which   we    were  seeking. 

Mr  President  tr.Ls  biil  represents  a 
totally  new  tur:;  in  the  Federal  approtich 
to  the  problem  of  narcotics  addiction, 
namely  it  provides  for  treatment  of  an 
illness  rather  than  punishment  for  a 
crime — punishment  which,  :n  my  Judg- 
ment, ha^s  proved  to  be  completely  in- 
appropriate and  haa  resulted  only  in  a 
rate  of  recidivism  exceeduiK  90  per:ent, 
and  tliLs  notwithsiandln>f  the  fine  work 
done  at  Port  Worth  and  Liexington  If 
I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas, he  Is  today  an  Instrument  serving 
a  very  great  cause,  of  tremendou.s  inter- 
est to  a  community  like  mine  in  New 
York  which  has  been  so  heavily  troubled 
in  terra-s  of  crime  and  social  breakdown 
as  a  resiilt  of  narcotics  addiction 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  join  me.  In  saying  that  we  are 
also  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut tMr  DoDDl  for  the  hearings  he 
has  held,  on  this  problem  and  for  hl.s 
flne  leadership  in  this  whole  movement 
which  now  culminates  in  this  bill 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  thank  the  dls- 
tlngxilshed  Senator  from  New  York 
He  has  been  most  cooperative  He  has 
manifested  an  abiding  interest  in  this 
problem,  and  he  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
proposed  legislation  wlilch  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Sermte 

I  appreciate  his  assistance  very  much 
Aa  he  pointed  out.  not  only  for  himself 
but  also  for  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut IMr  DoDDl.  his  colleague  from 
New  York  'Mr.  KinhkdyI.  and  others. 
they  have  all  worked  most  conscientiously 
to  bring  about  legislation  in  this  P.eld. 
Each  Senator  has  contributed  in  a 
measure  to  the  product  which  Is  now  be- 
fore us  for  consideration. 

It  Is  hoped  that  since  the  House  has 
already  acted,  we  can  finalize  their  action 
and  get  the  bill  enacted  Into  law  before 
the  end  of  this  session 

This  Is  an  area  where  legislative  ac- 
tion is  needed,  where  a  program  Is  very 


much  desired,  and  where  it  can  con- 
tribute both  to  law  and  order  and  to  a 
healthier  American  society. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Proxmihe  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut'^ 

Mr  McCLEIX.^N  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  considering  today  a 
legislative  proposal  offered  by  my  distln- 
ifuished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  .Arkansas,  that  will  lead  to  a  wiser, 
more  humane,  and  more  effective  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  in  Federal 
courts  and  institutions. 

Because  I  have  studied  the  dilemma 
of  drug  addiction,  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  know  that  this  bill,  by  Itself, 
cannot  produce  a  solution  Indeed,  I 
have  questioned  some  of  its  provisions, 
and  I  will  propose  the  addition  of  several 
amendments  to  strengthen  It. 

But.  even  so.  we  cAnnot  expect  to  pa.ss 
an  ideal  piece  of  legislation  that  is  ap- 
proved by  all  and  that  can  instantly 
wipe  out  a  problem  that  for  decades  has 
threaded  its  way  in  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  Therefore.  I  want  to  view  this 
measure  not  as  a  final  solution  but  as  a 
new  beginning  in  our  fight  against  the 
drug  menace 

I  want  to  affirm  my  support  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us 

And  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  our  execution  of  the  program  provided 
for  In  this  bill  we  come  as  close  as  hu- 
manly possible  to  an  effective  control  of 
narcotic  addiction  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  provide  civil  commitment  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  to  narcotic  addicts 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  erase  the  stain  of  criminality 
that  for  decades  has  tainted  the  victims 
of  narcotics,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
sciences  of  medlciJie  and  of  human  be- 
havior can  be  used  to  reconstruct  lives 
otherwise  doomed  to  the  failure  and 
waste  of  penal  confinement. 

It  Ls  a  welcome  sign  of  growth,  that 
today,  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  reach 
out  to  help  those  who  only  yesterday  were 
ti^irown  mto  prison  under  long  mandatory 
sentences  of  10  and  20  years  without  jja- 
role  privileges 

It  Is  a  sign  of  strength  and  confidence 
that  this  body  Is  willing  to  undo  some  of 
the  harm  It  perpetrated  10  years  ago  In 
a  law  which  by  virtue  of  the  unmerciful 
punishment  It  imposed,  made  supercrlm- 
inals  out  of  majiy  narcotic  addicts 

And  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  men  of  sci- 
ence that  tliey  have  dLsproved  the  old 
[xxstulate  that  a  narcotic  addict  cannot 
be  cured 

Based  on  new  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence the  bill  we  consider  today  would  for 
the  first  time  offer  the  addict-offender  a 
realistic  alternative  to  futile  Incarcera- 
tion, excessive  punLshment,  and  a  life 
wasted  In  institutions  due  to  overly  harsh 
sentences  And  it  would  for  the  first 
time  give  official  recognition  to  some- 
thing those  who  have  worked  with  offen- 


ders have  known  for  a  long  time,  that 
long-term  Inmates  can  only  come  back  to 
haunt  society  more  mentally  disturl)ed. 
more  Irresponsible  and  more  crime  iind 
addiction  prone  than  ever  before.  We 
now  know  that  whatever  prison  docs  to 
men  It  does  not  cure  the  emotional  quirlu 
associated    with    drug    addiction. 

It  Is  because  this  proposed  legislation 
does  hold  promise  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  of- 
fenders who  populate  our  prisons  that  I 
support  it,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

It  Is  because  of  Uie  urgency  of  getting 
.started  with  this  work  that  I  caU  for  its 
immediate  enactment. 

And  it  Ls  because  I  think  It  Important 
to  have  the  bill  passed  this  year  that  I 
have  kept  the  number  of  amendments  I 
am  offering  to  the  minimum.  In  order  not 
to  delay  our  deliberations  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  view  this  matter  in  the  same 
light  and  will  accept  the  bill  as  it  Is 
passed  by  the  Senate 

The  improvements  that  I  would  like 
to  see  in  S.  2191  fall  Into  three  categories, 
the  Inclusion  of  certain  addict-sellers 
under  the  preconviction  treatment  pro- 
visions, the  development  of  a  more  real- 
istic standard  for  including  addict-sellers 
under  this  bill,  and  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  on  treatment  eligibility  for 
addicts  with  two  or  more  prior  chil 
Commitments. 

Two  of  these  suggested  improvements 
are  based  on  the  testimony  developed 
before  our  subcommittee  indicating  that 
virtually  all  addicts  sell  drugs  from  time 
to  time  to  supply  their  ow  n  habits.  This 
contention  was  supported  by  prison  ad- 
ministrators, by  medical  authorities,  and 
by  the  addicts  themselves 

Thus,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that 
contrary  to  the  present  provisions  of  S. 
2191  seller -addicts  should  be  included 
ui\der  the  preconviction  treatment  pro- 
visions of  this  bill 

This  position  was  endorsed  by  Dr  Rob- 
ert W.  Rasor.  medical  officer  In  charse 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  at 
Lexington,  Ky.     He  testified: 

It  is  very  difficult  1'  not  Impossible  to  ais- 
linguist!  bftwe^n  sellers  and  nonsellers  In  the 
so-cAll«d  street  addict  .  .  .  most  youthlul 
luldicus  started  their  use  of  heroin  by  being 
,4lven  a  shot  by  a  friend.  Once  addicted, 
however,  drugs  become  the  most  Important 
ihinK  in  the  life  of  the  addict,  and  1m  the 
culture  where  they  live  most  of  thenj  will  re- 
sort to  selling  drugs  on  a  small  scale  \f  sup- 
pcirt  their  habit 

In  line  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
we  know  that  only  the  less  hardened 
offenders  would  be  considered  for  pre- 
conviction civil  commitment  and  that  on 
this  tiasls.  It  would  be  a  medicaliy  un- 
.sound  distinction  to  eliminate  a  s?''er- 
addlct,  but  not  a  thief  or  a  proslitute- 
addlct 

A  seller-addict  does  not  fit  into  a  med- 
ical category  essentially  different  from 
any  other  addict 

If  we  have  any  confidence  in  ttie  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  treatment  proposed 
under  this  bill,  we  should  make  such 
treatment  available  as  early  as  possible 


[o  as  many  addicts  as  can  profit  from 

While  testimony  before  our  subcom- 

Liilttee  indicated  that  most  addicts  sell 

drugs  to  supply   their  own  needs,  over 

cine-half  of  the  addicts  going  to  Federal 

pen&l  Institutions  are  convicted  of  an 

jffense  other  than   a   narcotic   offense. 

Since  this  population  includes  undetected 

hellers,  it  would  be  highly  illogical  to  deny 

jreconviction  civil  commitment  to  seller- 

iddlcts  charged  with  a  narcotic  offense 

and  yet  make  such  treatment  available 

to  seller-addicts  charged  with  some  other 

I  offense 

Finally,  the  testimony  of  the  former 
I  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
I  Mr  James  V.  Bennett,  before  our  sub- 
lammittee   stressed    the   need   to   allow 
;:tater  discretion  to  the  judge.    Since 
Uie  court  may  choose  either  to  offer  civil 
I  commitment    or    to    proceed    with    the 
prosecution.  It  should  be  the  judge,  who 
|.>-.as  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  individ- 
ual case,  who  makes  the  determination  of 
Uhether  certain  seller-addicts  as  well  as 
I  any  oUier  addicts  should  be  given  pre- 
Iconvicllon  ti-eatment.     Such  authority  in 
I  the  hands  of  the  judge  would  both  serve 
Ithe  ends  of  justice  and  save  the  time  and 
(expense  of  a  full  trial  In  many  cases. 

I  will  not  Introduce  this  proposal  as  an 
I  amendment  at  this  time  because  it  may 
lencouiiter  more  opposition  than  my  other 
I  proposals  and  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the 
I  passage  of  this  bill  today.  However,  I 
|«ill  offer  this  same  proposal  to  the  Sen- 
I ate- House  conference  with  respect  to  S. 
|:i9i. 

The  first  amendment  I  offer  today  calls 
Ifora  more  realistic  definition  of  addict- 
pliers  who  would  be  eligible  imder  this 
Ibiii.  I  think  this  is  vital  if  we  do  not 
jvant  t^D  severely  cripple  the  new  treat- 
|ment  program  set  up  by  S.  2191. 

Based  on  the  testimony  that  most 
laddlcts  sell  drugs  on  a  small  scale  at  one 
ycmi  or  another  I  think  we  must  change 
Ithe  provision  of  S.  2191  which  makes  only 
luhose  addict-sellers  eligible  for  treatment 
hho  have  sold  drugs  "for  the  sole  pur- 
Ipose  of  enabling  such  person  to  obtain  a 
mrcotic  drug  which  he  requires  for  his 
■personal  use  because  of  his  addiction  to 
l^'jchdrug." 

I  propose  that  the  words  "primary 
Ipurpose"  be  substituted  for  "sole  pur- 
|pose'  In  the  language  of  the  bill. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  require 
jthe  addict  to  prove  the  impossible.  It 
pallid  presume  that  each  addict  follows 
h  meticulous  system  of  accoimtlng  which 
ja'iiows  him  to  spend  money  acquired  from 
lulling  drugs  only  in  connection  with  ob- 
I'-aning  his  own  drug  supply  while  all 
other  necessities  of  life  would  be  pre- 
luded for  from  another  fund. 

In  effect.  If  we  maintain  the  absolute 
icor.cept  of  "sole  purpose"  In  the  bill,  we 
rreate  the  absurd  situation  of  denying 
|'>.*eatmeiit  to  an  addict  who  has  sold 
*-iough  drugs  over  and  above  his  own 
|f«iuiremcnts  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
p  children. 
We  know  that  addicts  are  the  most 
organized  of  all  human  beings  when 
[•^  comes  to  conducting  their  personal 
-airs.  They  get  their  money  where  they 
^4"  and  how  they  can,  and  they  spend 


it  where  they  need  It.  To  require  that 
an  addict  have  two  sources  of  income, 
one  from  selling  drugs  and  one  from 
some  other  activity,  is  most  uiu-ealistic 
to  say  the  least.  And  to  incorporate  this 
kind  of  interpretation  in  the  present 
legislation  would  tend  to  eliminate  virtu- 
ally all  addict-sellers  under  this  bill. 

My  second  amendment  would  allow 
addicts  who  have  received  two  or  more 
civil  commitments  for  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  addiction  to  still  be  eligible 
under  S.  2191  If  they  are  likely  to  profit 
from  such  rehabilitation. 

Again,  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee from  a  host  of  medical  sources 
proved  that  narcotic  addiction  must  be 
viewed  as  a  chronic  condition  and  that 
relapse  to  drug  use  on  two  or  even  more 
occasions  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
failure  to  profit  from  treatment.  The 
medical  profession  feels  that  an  addict 
that  has  relapsed  several  times  is  a  more 
likely  candidate  for  a  cure  than  one  who 
has  not. 

Mr.  Roland  Wood,  superintendent  of 
the  California  Rehabilitation  Center, 
made  the  following  plea  on  this  point: 

Previous  civil  commitments  for  narcotic 
addlctloD  should  not  be  made  exclusively 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  as  many 
addicts,  If  properly  handled  In  a  good  pro- 
gram, might  be  excluded  arbitrarily  and 
quite  unnecessarily. 

In  addition,  since  treatment  programs 
for  addicts  differ  throughout  the  coun- 
try, both  In  nature  and  quality  and  since 
all  programs  can  be  expected  to  improve 
as  we  gain  more  experience,  failure  under 
any  program  in  the  past  should  not  deny 
an  addict  the  Improved  treatment  meth- 
ods of  the  future. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  voted  on  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  which  is  designed  to  cover  certain 
young  drug  law  violators  under  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act. 

Under  this  proposal  certain  marihuana 
offenders  and  certain  young  adult 
offenders  between  the  ages  of  22  to  26 
convicted  under  the  narcotic  laws  carry- 
ing mandatory  penalties  would  become 
eligible  for  the  indeterminate  sentencing, 
conditional  release  and  other  treatment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tion Act. 

This  title  also  requires  that  sentences 
of  marihuana  offenders  and  of  young 
adult  narcotic  offenders  be  reviewed  by 
the  ptirole  board  and  that  apuropriate 
treatment  or  conditional  release  be  made 
available  in  some  of  these  cases. 

These  youthful  offenders,  of  which 
there  are  641  presently  in  our  Federal 
system,  are  In  an  age  range  in  which 
lengthy  mandatory  sentences  can  have 
the  most  detrimental  effects  perhaps  on 
the  entire  course  of  their  lives.  We 
know  that  It  Is  at  this  age  when  rehabil- 
itation and  treatment  can  be  more  effec- 
tive and  beneficial  than  In  any  other  age 
bracket. 

Particularly  if  the  yoimg  adult  of- 
fender is  an  addict  he  should  receive  the 
various  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services  that  are  available  imder  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 


I  was  pleased  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee accepted  this  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  and  House  will  do 
likewise. 

Today  we  are  approaching  a  new  era 
in  the  handling  of  all  criminal  offenders 
and  specifically  in  the  handling  of  the 
special  problem  offenders. 

We  will  soon  have  to  face  the  truth 
that  long  mandatory  sentences  do  not 
help  in  the  correction  and  rehabilitation 
of  criminals  but  in  fact  lower  the  morale 
among  all  inmates  and  place  unneces- 
sary burdens  on  the  administration  of 
our  prison  system. 

The  future  in  correctional  work  holds 
the  greatest  promise  in  the  development 
of  individualized,  special  and  intensive 
treatment  for  each  of  the  categories  of 
offenders  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
correctional  field. 

The  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  Is 
one  example  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ments that  serve  as  landmarks  for  even 
greater  advancement  tomorrow  and  the 
bill  we  consider  today  will  be  still  an- 
other. I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
public  who  pays  for  our  accomplLshments 
as  well  as  for  our  mistakes  to  make  this 
new  program  as  strong  and  as  complete 
as  possible.  And  we  certainly  owe  this 
to  the  victims  of  crime  and  narcotic  ad- 
diction whom  we  are  all  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  do  not  have 
precise  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  50.000  to  100,000  narcotic  ad- 
dicts scattered  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  in  the  cellblocks  of  our  prisons 
throughout  the  Nation. 

And  as  never  before,  the  bulk  of  this 
group  Ls  made  up  of  young  people. 

Without  the  law  we  pass  today,  most 
of  them  could  be  expected  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  crime  rate  in  our  coun- 
try because  enough  money  to  supply 
one's  drug  needs  can  rarely  be  obtained 
through  legitimate  means. 

Properly  administered,  the  program 
this  legislation  authorizes  will  reduce 
that  crime  not  by  keeping  addicts  hope- 
lessly buried  in  prison,  but  by  returning 
them  to  drug-free  lives. 

In  the  past  narcotic  addicts  have  been 
a  constant  drain  on  our  economy,  de- 
pendent on  others  whether  In  Institu- 
tions or  out  on  the  street. 

This  new  program  will  not  only  help 
to  free  them  from  the  grip  of  the  drug 
habit,  it  will  make  them  productive  citi- 
zens again. 

And  perhaps  what  may  be  even  more 
Important,  this  measure  £ind  the  pro- 
grams set  up  under  it  can  serve  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  developing  new  knowledge 
that  will  help  us  not  only  in  dealing  with 
narcotic  addicts  but  in  solving  some  of 
the  mysteries  surrounding  habitual 
criminal  offenders  and  other  deviates 
who  have  found  it  impossible  to  conform 
to  our  laws,  to  our  standards  of  conduct, 
and  to  other  requirements  that  must  be 
adhered  to  for  even  marginal  adjustment 
in  our  complex  world. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  quick  to  use 
the  lock  and  key  on  those  members  of 
our  society  who  due  to  a  diseased  mind 
have  become  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of 
us. 
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The  bin  we  passed  today  represents  a 
break  with  that  tradition. 

It  can  give  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners alike  a  broader  opportunity  to 
study  human  behavior  not  from  their 
armchairs  alone,  but  from  actual  con- 
tact with  the  men  and  women  who  hide 
deep  within  their  personalities  the  rea- 
sons for  human  weakness,  inadequacy, 
resentment  and  dissatisfaction 

It  can  give  us  answers  about  our  so- 
ciety, about  aspects  of  our  system  which 
seem  Intolerable  to  some  of  Its  members 
And  It  will  help  us  all  undersUnd  both 
the  failures  of  individual  men  and  the 
flaws  in  our  social  fabric,  those  hidden 
defects  which  have  made  us  helple:^s  to 
contain  the  dope  fiend  in  the  past 

In  short,  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  world  of  tom.orrow  a  little 
bit  better  than  It  was  before 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  for  their  help 
on  this  legislation. 

Our  subcommittee  devoted  11  days  to 
hearings  on  narcotics  rehabilitation, 
during  wh'ch  time  we  heard  expert 
testimony  from  45  witnesses.  And  we 
reported  without  dissent  to  the  full  com- 
mittee a  good  bill,  one  very  similar  to 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  Senator 
McClellan.  an  able  and  hard  working 
colleague  who  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  persons  In  the 
country  on  crime  problems  He  is  show- 
ing his  conUnued  leadership  In  this  field 
with  his  work  In  behalf  of  this  enlight- 
ened narcotics  rehabilitation  leglsl  itlon 
Mr  President.  I  have  two  amendments 
which  I  should  like  to  offer  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  see  hia  way 
clear  to  adept  them. 

I  send  the  first  amendment  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  it  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  LicisL.'Mivi  Clehk  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  42.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"the,"  strike  the  word  •sole"  and  Insert 
In  its  place  the  word  "primary  " 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  the  large 
majority  of  addicts  resort  to  selling 
drugs  to  supply  their  own  habit. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  I  question  the 
provision  of  S  2191  which  makes  only 
those  addict-sellers  eligible  for  treat- 
ment who  have  sold  drugs  "for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enabling  such  person  to  ob- 
tain a  narcotic  drug  which  he  requires 
for  his  personal  use  because  of  his  ad- 
diction to  such  drug  " 

I  propose  that  the  words  "primary  pur- 
pose" be  subsUtuted  for  sole  purpose" 
In  the  language  of  the  bill. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  require 
the  addict  to  prove  the  impossible  It 
would  presume  that  each  addict  follows  a 
meticulous  system  of  accounting  which 
allows  him  to  spend  money  acquired 
from  selling  drugs  only  In  connection 
with  obiAlnlng  his  own  drug  supply 
while  all  other  necessities  of  life — food, 
clothing  and  shelter — would  be  provided 


for    from    another    distinctly    separate 
fund. 

In  effect,  if  we  maintain  the  absolute 
concept  of  "sole  purpose"  In  the  bill,  we 
create  the  absurd  situation  of  denying 
treatment  to  an  addict  who  has  .sold 
enough  drugs  over  and  above  his  own  re- 
quirements to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his 
children 

To  assume  or  require  that  an  addict 
continuously  has  two  sources  of  In- 
come, one  from  selling  drugs  and  one 
from  some  other  activity,  is  most  un- 
realistic And  to  Incorporate  this  kind  of 
Interpretation  in  the  present  legislation 
wouJd  tend  to  eliminate  virtually  all 
addict-sellers  under  this  bill. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  DODD  1  yield 
Mr  McCLELLAN  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  In  fact,  I  think 
his  amendment  Improves  the  bill  If  the 
word  sole"  were  strictly  construed  by 
the  court.  It  could  be  Interpreted  as 
placing  a  restriction  that  would  be  un- 
desirable I  think  if  the  dlscreUon  were 
left  to  the  court  to  determine  whether 
It  was  for  the  primary  purpose,  rather 
than  the  sole  purpose,  the  language  in 
the  bill  would  be  better  than  it  Is  at  the 
present  time  Therefore.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  will  sup- 
port It  in  conference 

Mr  EXDDD.     I  thank  the  Senator 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on   the  amendment  of   the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
second  amendment,  which  I  also  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  41.  line  17.  to  strike  the 
semicolon.  Insert  a  period  in  its  place, 
and  strike  the  word  "or". 

On  page  41.  to  strike  lines  18  through 
21 


On  page  42.  line  15.  strike  the  semi- 
colon, insert  a  period  in  its  place,  and 
strike  the  word  "or" 

On  page  42.  strike  lines  16  through  19 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
make  an  explanation  of  this  amendment 

The  assumption  of  this  bill  Is  that  ad- 
dle U  are  sick  people.  The  fact  that  they 
have  relapsed  on  two  occasions  should 
not  eliminate  them  from  further  treat- 
ment. If  we  followed  this  line  of  rea- 
.soning.  psychlatrLsts  should  deny  treat- 
ment to  people  who  come  to  them  for 
the  third  time  with  the  same  problem 

Addicts  are  easier  to  cure  as  they  get 
older  The  more  times  an  addict  re- 
lapses and  the  older  he  gets  the  closer  he 
Is  to  a  cure  There  are  very  few  old  ad- 
dicts Most  mature  out  of  addiction  af- 
ter the  age  of  30  This  bill  should 
help  the  addict-prone  person  get  through 
the  most  difficult  years  In  a  treatment 
setting,  not  a  prison  setting 

Testimony  by  medical  witnesses  has 
.shown  that  narcotic  addiction  must  be 
Mewed  somewhat  as  a  chronic  condition. 


an  Illness,  and  that  relapse  to  drus  use 
on  two  or  even  more  occasions  cannot 
be  considered  as  failure  to  profit  from 
treatment.  I 

Testifying  to  this  point,  Mr  Roland 
Wood,  superintendent  of  the  California 
Rehabilitation  Center,  made  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

Prevloua  civil  commitmenta  for  narcotic 
addiction  should  not  be  made  exclusionary 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  as  many 
addicts.  If  properly  handled  In  a  good  pro- 
gnun.  might  be  excluded  arbitrarily  and 
quite  unnecessarily. 

Finally,  since  treatment  programs  for 
addicts  differ  throughout  the  countr>-. 
both  In  nature  and  quality  and  since  all 
such  programs  can  be  expected  to  im- 
prove as  we  gam  more  experience,  failure 
under  any  program  In  the  past  should 
not  deny  an  addict  the  improved  treat- 
ment methods  of  the  future 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  in  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  has  worked  so 
hard  and  faithfully  in  helping  to  pro- 
duce this  legislative  proposal. 

I  personally  believe  that,  if  an  addict 
has  been  given  two  chances  and  has 
failed,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  his 
rehabilitation.  Some  of  these  patients 
can  receive  treatment  for  as  long  as  8 
years  or  more,  under  supervision  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  a  man  or  woman 
cannot  be  cured  in  8  years,  there  is  not 
much  hope 

However,  in  deference  to  the  distL".- 
guished  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
his  intense  Interest  in  this  leglslaUon, 
and  In  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
I  have  not  discussed  this  with  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  recommend  that 
the  Senator  be  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee  so  he  can  push  this 
amendment  when  the  bill  gets  In 
conference. 

Mr  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  The  Senator  said 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  have  received  treatment  for  8 
years.  As  I  read  It.  It  would  also  be  pos- 
sible for  an  addict  to  have  received  two 
civil  commitments  but  only  a  toUl  of  6 
months  or  even  less  of  treatment  under 
his  bill.  I  do  not  think  such  a  person 
should  be  automatically  excluded  from 
further  attempts  at  rehabilitation. 

At  any  rate.  I  am  glad  to  ha\e  the 
Senator  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically join  my  colleague.  Senator 
McCLELLAN.  In  urging  passage  of  S  2191. 
the  bill  providing  for  the  civil  commit- 
ment and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
Edmund  Burkt-  said : 
All  that  18  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil 
to  win  In  thl«  world  Is  for  enough  good  men 
to  do  nothing. 


Hi.''  observation  is  certainly  true  with 
respect  to  the  cancerous  evil  of  narcotic 
drug  addiction.  For  decades  we  have 
watched  this  debilitating  and  degrading 
disease  afflict  our  people — mostly  yoimg 
people — and  have  done  nothing  in  the 
way  of  realistic  efforts  to  stamp  it  out. 

We  have  continued  to  treat  addicts  as 
common  criminals,  and  have  subjected 
them  to  long  mandatory  prison  sentences, 
despite  clear  evidence  that  severe  crim- 
inal sanctions  have  not  reduced  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  addicts  in  our  society.  This  ap- 
proach has  merely  increased  the  nimaber 
of  addicts  in  our  jails. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  Senator 
McCLELLAN  introduced,  and  which  I 
joined  him  in  cosponsoring,  along  with  13 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
judiclar>'.  is  based  upon  a  simple  propo- 
sition. That  proposition  is  that  drug  ad- 
diction is  primarily  a  medical  problem, 
not  a  criminal  problem.  You  can  keep 
an  addict  from  using  narcotics  by  putting 
him  in  prison.  But  we  have  learned  con- 
clusively that  you  simply  cannot  cure 
him  that  way.  We  must  heed  the  advice 
our  medical  authorities  have  offered  for 
many  years  and  establish  procedures  for 
the  medical  treatment  of  individual  ad- 
dicts designed  to  cure  and  rehabilitate 
them  -SO  that  they  can  be  returned  to 
society  as  useful,  productive  citizens.  S. 
2191  will  accomplish  that  purpxise. 

Tlie  measure,  as  repnjrted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  is  a  compre- 
hensive one  embodying  an  across-the- 
board  approach,  which,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  realistic  way  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  provisions  establishing 
procedures  for  the  commitment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  arrested  for  Federal  of- 
fen.^e.s.  both  before  trial,  in  lieu  of  pros- 
ecution, and  after  conviction,  in  lieu 
of  imprisonment.  Mr.  President,  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  has  received  the  unani- 
mous .support  of  literally  every  person 
who  has  considered  it.  Every  witness 
who  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
every  witness  who  testified  before  Sena- 
tor Dodds  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, every  witness  who  testified  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  considered  simi- 
lar legislation — all  agreed  that  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  medical  treatment 
of  arrested  addicts  instead  of  ordinary 
criminal  prosecution  and  imprisonment 
of  thi  m.  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  bill — the  establlsh- 
nient  of  mandatory  follow^up  treat- 
ment and  .supervision  of  drug  patients 
after  their  release  from  hospital  treat- 
ment It  would  be  futile  to  hospitalize 
an  addict  and  cure  him  of  his  physical 
craving  for  drugs  and  then  return  him 
unsupervised  to  the  envirorunent  which 
turned  him  to  dnigs  In  the  first  place. 
We  h.ive  seen  that  addicts  who  are  not 
helped  to  cope  with  their  ennronment 
after  release  from  treatment  return  to 
drug.s  at  an  alarming  rate — over  90  per- 
cent S.  2191  would  give  the  Surgeon 
General  authority  to  retain  an  addict  un- 
der his  custody  for  3  years  after  release 
from  a  treatment  center.  During  that 
period,  the  addict  would  be  required  to 


submit  to  whatever  continuing  treat- 
ment and  supervision  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary  to  insure  his  com- 
plete rehabilitation.  The  medical  wit- 
nesses who  testified  at  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation  were  unanimous  In  their 
support  of  this  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  bill,  in  my  view,  is  title  ni,  which 
provides  for  the  commitment  and  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  not  imder  Fed- 
eral custody  on  a  criminal  charge.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  an 
Ewidict  commits  a  Federal  crime  to  try  to 
help  him.  If  we  agree  that  narcotic  ad- 
dicts are  sick  people  entitled  to  help  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  why  should 
commission  of  a  Federal  offense  be  the 
ticket  to  treatment  facilities?  I  believe 
that  we  must  strike  at  narcotic  addiction 
before  it  generates  crime.  Title  III  of 
this  bill  would  enable  us  to  do  that. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  commitment 
and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  at  the 
Federal  level.  In  my  view,  such  an 
enactment  can  be  sustained  as  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  means  of  carrj'ing  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lander  the  extensive  scheme  of  na- 
tional and  International  regulation  of 
narcotic  drugs.  Moreover,  the  rights  of 
the  alleged  addict  are  rigidly  protected 
imder  the  many  procedural  safeguards 
built  into  the  biU.  Finally,  the  bill 
avoids  preemption  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  States  in  this  field  by  providing 
that  narcotic  addicts  shall  be  committed 
to  Federal  treatment  facilities  only  If 
State  and  local  facilities  are  unavailable 
or  Inadequate. 

I  have  examined  title  m  carefully.  Mr. 
President.  I  find  It  to  be  a  valid  and 
necessary  exercise  of  congressional 
power,  and  I  fully  endorse  It. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  recognize  that  this  bill  Is  not  the 
final  word  on  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction. We  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  problem  yet  to  legislate  with  finality. 
But  this  blU  is  a  good  start.  It  embodies 
all  of  the  necessary  major  features  of  a 
broad  treatment  program.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  constitutes  a  legislative  rec- 
ognition of  the  crucial  fact  that  narcotic 
addiction  is  a  medical  problem,  and  re- 
habilitation of  addicts  is  the  goal,  not 
their  imprisonment.  Incorpoi-ation  of 
this  Idea  Into  any  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  most  important  step  we  can 
take  in  the  battle  against  the  terrible 
ravages  of  addiction. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  comment  on  certain 
aspects  of  S.  2191  which  is  before  us 
today. 

This  legislation  is  in  the  main  a  worth- 
while and  constructive  set  of  improve- 
ments upon  our  existing  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  narcotic  addiction.  For  too 
long  a  Federal  court  having  an  addict  be- 
fore it  for  violation  of  our  narcotic  laws 
has  had  no  choice  but  to  sentence  him  to 
a  mandated  Jail  term — a  situation  which 
ignores  the  addict's  very  real  mental  and 
physicsd  problems:  indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  his  problem  Is  really  one  of  illness 


and  not  of  criminality.  The  major  pro- 
visions of  S.  2191 — those  which  are  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  which  the  administration 
proposed  last  year,  S.  2152.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Dodd,  and  to  some  aspects  of  S. 
2113  and  S.  2114.  which  Senator  Javits 
and  I  introduced  last  year — would  bring 
a  new  flexibility  to  the  way  our  Federal 
courts  handle  a  narcotic  addict. 

For  the  first  time,  at  least  some  of  the 
addicts  who  come  before  a  Federal  Court 
will  be  able  to  elect  to  be  considered  for 
a  voluntary  commitment  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  recognizes  that  their  prob- 
lem is  medical  and  seeks  to  treat  it  as 
such.  And,  for  the  first  time  as  well. 
Federal  judges  will  have  the  discretion 
to  sentence  some  of  the  addicts  who 
come  before  them  and  are  convicted  of 
a  crime  to  a  treatment  program  instead 
of  jail.  These  are  important  innova- 
tions, and  I  am  glad  to  support  them.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  eligibility  for 
these  programs  be  less  restrictive  than  it 
is.  as  I  indicated  in  testimony  before 
Senator  Dodd's  subcommittee  last  Janu- 
ary. But  on  the  whole,  the  provisions 
for  voluntary  commitment  and  post- 
conviction sentencing  are  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  improved  upon  the 
administration  bill  by  adding  a  title  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  treatment  services 
for  addicts.  I  believe  that  this  kiiid  of 
program  is  urgently  needed.  If  we  are 
to  experiment,  as  we  must,  with  all  of  the 
various  kinds  of  service  and  programs 
which  may  help  addicts  begin  again  to 
lead  useful  lives,  we  need  to  experiment 
with  half-way  houses  and  sheltered 
workshops,  with  camps  and  community 
clinics  and  with  a  full  range  of  ser\'ices — 
from  psychiatric  therapy  to  job  train- 
ing to  job  placement  to  marriage  coun- 
seling, and  so  on.  This  title  will,  again, 
serve  as  a  beginning  for  the  Federal 
Government  standing  specifically  be- 
hind that  kind  of  experimentation.  We 
have  long  had  demonstration  money 
available  under  section  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  projects  In  the 
narcotics  field,  but  such  projects  have 
had  to  compete  with  other  mental  health 
projects  for  funding.  This  title  will  give 
us  specific  narcotics  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  first  time. 

In  the  development  of  all  these  proj- 
ects, I  would  point  out  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  Dean  Markham  played  a  ma- 
jor role.  His  work  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  led  to 
the  enlightened  recommendations  of  that 
Commission  which  in  turn  .served  as  the 
basis  of  S.  2152,  the  bills  which  Senator 
Javits  and  I  introduced,  and  the  por- 
tions of  S.  2191  which  I  have  discussed. 
I  think  we  all  owe  Dean  Markham  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  Important  work 
In  this  difficult  area. 

There  are,  however,  aspects  of  S.  2191 
which  trouble  me  deeply.  Those  are  the 
provisions  of  title  I  which  would  allow 
the  forceable  commitment  of  addicts, 
without  conviction  of  a  crime ;  and  which 
purport  to  reqtilre  an  addict  who  wishes 
to  commit  himself  volimtarlly  to  then 
remain  Incarcerated  for  a  fixed  period 
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of  time  I  believe  the  former  Ls  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality  It  Injects  the 
Federal  courts  Into  a  matter  which  Is 
essentially  a  local  health  resulatory 
function.  It  Is  doubtful  that  article  in 
of  the  Constitution  permit*  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  to  be  ex- 
tended to  a  matter  of  this  type.  and.  In 
any  e\ent.  it  Ls  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  Itlnd  of  Federal  police  power  that 
would  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
reach  out  and  commit  ar.  Individual  who 
has  not  been  convlct«d  of  an  offeiisf 
against  Federal  law  Civil  commitment 
for  illness  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
prerogative  uf  State  and  local  govern- 
ment: I  believe  It  should  remain  so 

Second,  the  attempt  to  tuni  a  volun- 
tary commitment  Into  a  stay  of  manda- 
tory duration — while  an  admirable  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  revolving  do<>r  prob- 
lem which  has  plagued  narcotics  treat- 
ment programs  for  years — Is  dubious  be- 
cau.se  It  Ls  difficult  to  sec  the  existence  of 
Federal  power  to  hold  a  m.an  against 
his  will  when  he  has  not  been  convicted 
of  crime 

Even  more  Important  these  provisions 
raise  fundamental  civil  liberties  ques- 
tions To  forcibly  deprive  a  man  of  his 
liberty  because  he  is  addicted  to  a  drug — 
while  exi  -•'dient  m  taking  the  problem 
off  the  streets — does  so  at  the  expen.se  of 
principles  of  liberty  that  we  hold  dear. 
And  the  fact  is  that  it  :s  medically  un- 
sound. Expert  opinion  in  the  narcotics 
field  Is  generally  agreed  that  an  addict 
IS  unlikely  to  become  interested  In  re- 
habilitating himself  unless  he  can  be 
Induced  to  do  .<;n  as  a  voluntar."  matter. 
The  principle  underlying  title  I  goes  di- 
rectly contrary  to  this  insight  There- 
fore, on  doubtful  underpinnings  of  Fed- 
eral power  title  I  would  enact  a  program 
which  Ls  antlllbertarian  and  of  dubious 
medical  value. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
ference committee  which  meets  to  re- 
solve the  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  will  eliminate  the  more 
questionable  aspects  of  title  I  I  believe 
It  would  be  unfortunate  for  as  to  mar 
our  otherw  use  constructive  efTort  to  enact 
new  narcotics  legislation  if  these  provi- 
sions were  to  become  law 

In  clasing  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  f\ne  work  that  he 
has  done  in  this  field  over  a  long  period 
of  time  I  also  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  The  hearings  that  he 
has  held  this  year  and  Ln  past  years  have 
contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
narcotics  problems 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I 
wLsh  to  express  my  st.'-ong  support  for 
the  program  of  civil  commitment  for 
narcotics  addicts  In  many  cases  these 
unfortunate  Individuals  are  crLmU;als 
Largely  because  of  their  addiction  They 
are  sick  people,  and  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  sick  people  The  bill  will  ac- 
complish that  end 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to  persons 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence,  nor  to 
those  on  parole  aft*r  their  conviction  for 
felonies  Tlius.  we  puiush  tho.se  crimi- 
nals who  pose  a  real  threat  to  society 
The  other  addicts,  who  may  have  been 


forced  to  mln.)r  crimes  by  their  uwn  sick- 
ness, are  given  medical  care.  They  will 
be  helped  more  in  hospitals  than  in 
prisons 

The  days  when  we  imprison  those  who 
are  sick.  Instead  of  giving  them  medical 
and  psychological  attention,  siiould  be 
behind  us  The  approach  emtxjdied  in 
the  proposed  legLslation  Is  thus  both 
humane  and  realistic.  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr  Mc- 
ClcllanI  and  the  other  Senators  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  produce  this  bill 
I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  their 
position 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President.  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
S  2191.  a  bill  which  recognizes  both  the 
medical  and  criminal  aspects  of  drug 
addiction 

The  problem  of  drug  addiction  Ls  not 
one  Involving  a  single  consequence  or  a 
single  cause.  In  his  message  on  crime 
and  law  enforcement  on  March  9  of  this 
year.  President  Johnson  commented  on 
the  effects  of  addiction  and  the  relation- 
ship of  that  addiction  to  crime: 

Drug  addiction  is  a  double  curs«.  It  saps 
life  from  tlie  afflicted  It  drives  lt«  victims 
to  commit  untold  Crimea  to  secure  the  means 
to  support  tlieir  addiction. 

While  the  words  of  President  Johnson 
go  to  the  essence  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween addiction  and  crime — namely,  that 
the  drug  habit  Invariably  drives  those 
addicted  to  crime  in  order  to  support  the 
habit — the  size  of  the  problem  Is  reflected 
in  one  single  statistic  $300  million  is 
spent  each  year  in  this  country  on  heroin 
The  sellers  are  the  barons  of  organized 
crime.  The  buyers,  or  more  precisely, 
the  exploited,  are  not  the  rich  but  the 
poor  Seventy-five  percent  of  those  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  come  from  the  20  percent 
of  society  with  the  lowest  incomes.  The 
kick  provided  by  heroin  or  barbiturates  is. 
in  many  cases,  the  onb'  alternative  to 
the  reality  of  a  life  without  work,  with- 
out meaning,  and  without  dignity 

Mr  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  recognizes  that  dioig  addiction 
is  associated  not  only  with  crime  but  with 
phychologlcal.  medical,  and  environmen- 
tal problems  as  well.  It  reco«iazes  that 
in  many  Individual  cases  tiie  medical 
aspect  of  addiction  far  outweighs  ihe 
criminal  aspect.  Moreover,  it  recognizee 
that  the  law  must  be  as  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  as  it  Ls  with  punLshment. 
and  that  existing  law.  which  treats  ad- 
dicts simply  as  criminals,  has  failed  boUi 
to  curtail  addiction  and  to  prevent  crime 

In  providing  for  civil  commitment, 
sentencing  for  treatment,  and  supervi- 
sory care  upon  termination  of  institu- 
tional treatment,  the  bill  provides  a 
needed  flexibility  in  the  law  that  was 
heretofore  absent.  In  providing  a  va- 
riety of  remedies,  individual  addiction 
cases  can  be  judged  as  ttiey  sliould  be 
Judged — with  a  consciousness  of  the 
medical  and  sociological  factors  Involved 

The  provisions  relating  to  civil  com- 
mitment are  particularly  appropriate  If 
we  are  to  pay  more  than  lipscrvice  to  the 
goal  of  rehabilitation  By  holding  the 
system  of  a  criminal  trial  aiid  pti&sible 
conviction  in  abeyance,  an  hidlvldual  re- 


ceiving medical  treatment  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  rehabilitated  than  the  incH^ 
vndual  who  must  carry  with  him  the  bur- 
den of  a  criminal  conviction  in  addiuur. 
to  the  burden  of  his  past  habit 

The  inclusion  of  what  was  title  III  i; 
Senattir  Dodd's  bill,  a  title  allowing  your..- 
narcotic  offenders  and  marihuana  of. 
fenders  to  prolit  from  the  advanced 
treatment  provLslons  of  the  Fidera. 
Youth  Corrections  Act  recognizes  tha; 
addiction  Ls  a  problem  of  the  your.g 
Many  addicts  in  their  twenties  an: 
thirties  were  introduced  to  barbiturate 
lieroln.  or  marihuana  before  their  20;:. 
birthday.  Expert  testimony  has  con- 
tinually pointed  out  that  treatment  o: 
youthful  offenders  Is  often  effective  whi;. 
penal  incarceration  without  trea-.Tien- 
can  be  very  damaging. 

The  committ<>e  has  approved  a  pr:- 
vision  calllnu  for  a  $15  million  appropr.. 
atton  to  implement  the  provisions  of  th- 
bill.  Facilities  and  personnel  are  sorelv 
needed.  I  reirard  a  $15  million  appro- 
prlatlon  for  this  purpose  as  an  invest- 
ment rather  than  an  expenditure. 

Thf  flexibility  afforded  by  this  bii: 
should  enable  a  greater  percentaee  c! 
narcotic  and  barbiturate  addicts  to  re- 
turn to  useful  and  productive  lives 
Moreover,  the  successful  rehabilitatior. 
of  each  user  Interferes  with  the  marlcf- 
of  organlzied  crime  and  ellmlnate.5  the 
need  of  that  individual  to  turn  to  cv.z.- 
to  support  his  habit. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urce  this  bills 
passage,  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansa,'-  M- 
McClellan  1  and  the  distmguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr  DoddI  for 
the  outstanding  work  they  have  done  rr 
this  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf 
question  Is  on  atjreeing  to  the  C(immitt« 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .^  :b^-- 
tute.  as  amended. 

The  commltu^e  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  actreed  to 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judic:- 
ary  be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H  R  9167,  a  bill  which  has  a 
purpose  similar  to  S.  2191  Tlie  House 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  .-^cnt  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  but  ha.~ 
not  been  reported.  It  will  be  my  jjurpos^ 
then  to  move  that  the  text  of  S.  2191  t- 
substituted  as  an  amendment  for  the  u-x- 
of  H  R  9167 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.e 
question  is  on  tlie  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       Th 
question  Ls  now  on  the  third  reading  c; 
the  Senate  bill 

The  bill  iS  2191'  was  ordered  to  fe 
engrossed,  and  to  be  read  a  third  time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

Mr  McCI-ELLAN  Mr  President.  : 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R    9167 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th.e 
bill  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LccisLATivE  Clirk.  A  bill  HR 
9167'  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Code  t<5  enable  the  court.-  t.i  de&i 
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more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2191). 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  text  of  H.R.  9167. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  9167  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  S.  2191  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quistlon  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  third  reading  of 
HR.  9167. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MCCLELLAN.  Has  the  text  of 
S  2191  been  substituted  for  the  House 
bil!-' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr    McCLELLAN.     Very  well. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
ETO-sscd  and  the  bill  (H.R.  9167)  to  be 
read  a  tliird  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
mcve  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bi'.l  was  passed. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
2191  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objc-ction.  Senate  bill  2191  Is  Indefinitely 
po.stponed. 


and  the  Democratic  Party  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, miss  him. 


EMERY  L.  FRAZIER,  FELLOW  KEN- 
TUCKIAN  AND  FRIEND.  RETIRGS 
FROM  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  loses  a  devoted  servant  and  I  a 
workaday  association  with  an  old  friend 
In  the  retirement  of  Emery  L.  Prazier  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FYazler  came  to  Washington  from 
our  native  Kentucky  In  1933.  He  had 
served  in  the  State  legislature  and  in 
administrative  ix)sltlons — Including 

mayor — in  Whitesburg.  He  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  last  33  years 
in  several  Senate  offices  and  in  national 
Democratic  politics.  In  the  former,  he 
has  been,  besides  Secretary,  legislative 
clerk,  and  Chief  Clerk.  Furthermore,  he 
has  been  chief  reading  clerk  of  every 
Democratic  National  Convention  since 
1936 

Mr.  Prazler's  endeavors  in  public  serv- 
ice and  politics  have  been  long  and  hon- 
orable.   His  many  friends  in  the  Senate 


AVIATION  SECTION  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OP  TRANSPORTATION  BILL 
AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 
SHOULD  REMAIN  INTACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  H.R.  15963.  the 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, I  was  concerned,  as  were 
others,  about  the  well-being  of  our  great 
aviation  industry,  and  a  few  of  its  specific 
problems  which  result  from  the  unique 
character  of  many  years  of  Federal 
regulation. 

I  followed  with  interest  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monkoney]  on  September  29 
with  reference  to  these  characteristic 
problems,  and  I  associate  myself  with  his 
comments.  I  place  on  the  record,  before 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  are  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  bill  meet  with 
the  House,  my  own  comments  with  ref- 
erence to  the  difiference  between  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  versions  of 
this  legislation. 

We  commend  the  diligent  and  effective 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl  and  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  for  efforts  on  this 
measure,  and  for  fine  leadership  and 
acute  imderstanding  of  the  particularly 
vital  nature  of  the  aviation  section  of 
ttiis  legislation.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate measure  is  more  responsive  to  the 
best  interests  of  public  safety  in  this 
area,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees 
to  retain  this  portion  of  the  bill  intact. 

The  Senate  version  would  transfer  all 
FAA  functions  to  the  Secretary  with  the 
specific  proviso  that  certain  basic  avia- 
tion safety  responsibilities  which  are 
sp>eclflcally  identified  in  the  bill  would 
be  exercised  by  the  FAA  Administrator. 
The  Administrator's  decisions  in  the 
safety  areas  would  be  administratively 
final.  Other  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties would  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  who 
could  redelegate  any  of  them  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Under  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  all  fiuictions,  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
who  might  or  might  not  redelegate  some 
or  all  of  them  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  course  is 
preferable,  since  it  would  place  in  one 
identifiable  official — the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency — the  re- 
sponsibility for  aviation  safety  regula- 
tion. This  preserves  a  fundamental 
safety  principle  recognized  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  which  re- 
quired the  Administrator  to  have  avia- 
tion experience  and  an  aviation  back- 
groimd.  Aviation  safety  regulation  is  a 
field  In  which  PAA  has  hiad  long  and 
broad  experience  and  about  which  it  has 
developed  a  high  level  of  expertise. 
Lodging  this  responsibility  with  the  Sec- 
retary, as  the  House  bill  does,  would  in- 
volve him  unduly  in  technical  aviation 
safety  regulation.    Although  the  Secre- 


tary could  redelegate  his  duties,  he  coiUd 
not  redelegate  his  responsibility.  Con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  might  exist  as  to 
the  locus  of  responsibility  for  aviation 
safety. 

In  the  field  of  aviation  accident  in- 
vestigation and  probable  cause  deter- 
mination, the  Senate  bill  Is  also  pref- 
erable to  the  House  bill.  Although  both 
bills  unfortunately  take  away  from  the 
CAB  its  aviation  safety  functions,  the 
Senate  bill  would  keep  the  functions  to- 
gether in  the  new  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  while  the  House  bill 
splits  them  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

The  Senate-passed  measure  would 
transfer  the  authority  for  both  aviation 
accident  investigation  and  probable 
cause  determination  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  lan- 
guage would  establish  in  the  Department 
and  under  the  Secretary  a  separate  Of- 
fice of  Accident  Investigation,  but  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
would  be  charged  with  determining  the 
probable  cause  of  aviation  accidents. 

Thus,  the  Senate  bill  preserves  the 
basic  safety  principle  of  separation  of 
safety  rulemaking  from  accident  investi- 
gation. This  principle  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  followed  successfully 
ever  since.  The  separation  of  aviation 
safety  rulemaking  and  accident  investi- 
gation as  provided  by  the  Senate  bill, 
retains  a  delicate  balance  of  functions 
and  preserves  a  check  against  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  will  make 
the  safety  regulations,  while  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  will 
Investigate  the  accidents.  Under  the 
House  bill,  with  both  aviation  safety 
regulation  and  aviation  accident  investi- 
gation under  the  Secretary,  the  separa- 
tion principle  is  lost.  The  Secretary  is 
too  deeply  involved  in  safety  rulemaking 
and  airways  operation  to  be  in  a  position 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  independent  in- 
vestigation of  accidents  that  is  needed. 

The  Bureau  of  Safety  within  the  CAB 
has  acquired  a  worldwide  reputation  for 
its  expert  handling  of  accident  cases,  de- 
veloped only  after  years  of  experience 
through  trial  and  error.  To  take  these 
functions  away  from  the  CAB  is  Itself 
imdesirable,  but  to  dismember  them  as 
the  House  has  done  would  be  a  severe 
setback  for  aviation  safety. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
again  stress  my  interest  in  seeing  the 
Senate  language,  at  least  the  aviation 
sections,  remain  intact  during  the  com- 
ing conference  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  work  to  this  end. 


THE  NEED  TO  SIMPLIFY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  there  wtis  general  agreement 
that   something    of    a    breathing    spell 
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would  be  provided,  during  which  to  re- 
assess and  reevaluate  a^rlcultura!  con- 
ditions and  existing  Federal  programs  so 
that  we  would  be  better  prepared  to  enact 
permanent  legislation  to  deal  efTectlvely 
and  meaningrfully  with  the  continuing 
problenxs  of  agriculture 

Such  a  reassessment  and  reevaluatlon 
Is  already  underway  in  the  form  of  the 
worlc  by  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  PVvid  and  Fiber  and  the  ongoing 
studies  of  the  agricultural  committees  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  would  suggest  that  In 
addition  to  the  need  to  reevaluate  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  the  objectives  of 
future  Federal  legislation  there  Is  a 
pressing  need  for  extensive  studies  aimed 
at  determining  how  the  administration 
of  existing  programs  can  be  clarified  and 
simplified  Such  a  study  would  also  be 
extremely  valuable  in  developing  gen- 
eral -guidelines  for  the  development  and 
admlnLstration  of  farm  programs  In  the 
future 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  all  Senators, 
particularly  those  from  States  having 
large  farm  populations,  have  had 
brought  to  their  attention  many  cases  In 
which,  due  to  honest  misinterpretations 
of  administrative  rules  by  either  the 
farmer  or  the  county  ASCS  office,  or 
both,  individual  farmers  have  been 
caused  to  suffer  great  inconvenience  and 
oftentimes  considerable  economic  loss. 

The  most  recent  example  to  come  to 
my  attention  involves  a  Cheyenne 
County  farmer.  Mr  Fred  Waters,  who 
has  t)een  advised  by  the  county  ASCS 
ofDce  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  wheat 
certificates  which  had  been  issued  him 
and  that  he  must  now  reimburse  the 
Government  for  this  amount 

As  I  read  the  correspondence  in  this 
case,  I  was  forcefully  reminded  once 
again  how  complicated  Itie  administra- 
tion of  the  farm  program  lias  become 
The  program  has  been  amended,  modi- 
fled,  and  added  to  over  str>  long  a  period 
of  time  that  the  end  result  is  a  veritable 
bureaucratic  jungle  which  only  a  .Ughly 
trained  expert  can  fully  understand 

The  administrative  rulings,  procedures, 
and  detlnltlons  have  become  so  compli- 
cated that  mistakes  by  ASCS  personnel 
and  by  farmers,  as  well,  are  Inevitable 
even  though  all  concerned  may  have  the 
best  of  intentions 

In  the  case  to  which  I  Just  referred. 
It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  problem  is  a 
result  of  an  honest  misinterpretation  or 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  Involved  Mr  Waters 
has  appealed  the  ruling  on  the  basis  that 
he  liad  been  improperly  advised  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  office  But  even  If  he  re- 
ceives a  favorable  ruling  on  his  appeal, 
he  will  already  have  been  caused  great 
difficulty  and  considerable  anguish  If 
the  ruling  on  the  appeal  Ls  unfavorable 
then  he  will  have  suffered  a  very  con- 
siderable economic  loss 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  the  farm  program  that  is 
now  In  effect,  all  agree  that  It  should 
be  administered  in  the  simplest  and  fair- 
est way  possible  I  think  that  most  will 
agree  that  this  situation  does  not  always 


exist  today  for  the  simple  reason  of  the 
program's  hodgepodge  complexity 

Mr  President,  I  have  written  to  the 
clialrman  uf  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  fMr  EllenderI.  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  for  his  committee  to  undertake 
as  soon  as  possible  a  full-scale  study  of 
current  administrative  rules  and  prac- 
tices with  the  intention  of  developing  a 
set  of  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
administration  of  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram can  be  simplified  and  clarified 
The  results  of  such  a  study  would  also 
be  extremely  valuable  to  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  de- 
velopment and  admlrilstratlon  of  future 
farm  programs 


INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC  IN  FIREARMS 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  In  the 
near  future  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing legislation  to  regulate  the  interstate 
trafflc  In  firearms.  The  need  for  stiffen 
controls  over  this  trafflc  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  during  6  years  of  investi- 
gation by  the  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency.  In  it^  reports 
and  in  the  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony It  has  published 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  the  splrallng  Increase  in 
the  number  of  gun-connected  homicides 
and  other  crimes  is  related  to  the  easy 
availability  of  firearms  to  criminals,  de- 
linquents, drug  addicts,  and  others. 

The  public  is  aware  of  the  problem, 
ai^d  wants  something  done  about  it. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  pubUc  is  be- 
coming Irritated  with  the  stall  and  delajr^ 
tactics  of  the  small  but  organized  minor- 
ity opposing  effective  legislation 

Only  last  month  when  the  Gallup  poll 
asked  the  public  if  It  would  support  gun 
legislation  that  would  require  a  police 
permit  even  to  purchase  a  gim — a  much 
stronger  provision  than  anylhmg  In  the 
proposed  Federal  law — 68  percent  of  the 
public  favored  it 

When  the  same  question  was  asked 
only  of  those  who  already  own  firearms. 
56  percent  supported  the  need  for  a  po- 
lice permit. 

It  seems  to  me  these  figures  make  it 
amply  clear  that  the  organized  minority 
opposing  stronger  Federal  gun  laws 
clearly  does  not  represent  the  majority 
of  the  gim -owning  public,  nor  do  they 
represent  its  views. 

I  have  previously  recited  a  long  list  of 
responsible  organiaaitions  that  have  pub- 
licly supported  this  need  for  stronger  gun 
laws  such  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  In  addition,  support 
comes  from  individuals  in  every  comer  of 
the  country 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  such  letters,  and  an  article 
from  the  Toledo  Blade  and  two  articles 
from  the  Toledo  Times,  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoRD  at  this  point  The  first  is  from  a 
Crime  Commission  in  Georgia,  the  sec- 
ond from  a  retired  police  oCBcer  in  Flor- 
ida, and  the  third  from  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  letters 
speak  for  themMlves. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ai,.sTON,  Miller  A  Gaines, 
Atlanta.  Ga..  September  2.  1966. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dooo. 
US    Senate, 
Wiishington.  D  C 

Deax  Senator  Dodd:  As  Chairman  o(  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency  I  am  writing  to 
support  strongly  your  proposed  legislation  on 
the  responsible  control  of  firearms,  Tlie 
flooding  of  the  market  with  very  inexpensive 
firearms  has  emphasized  the  need  and  impor- 
tance of  contralling  the  sale  of  firearms  gen- 
erally. This  need  was  felt  so  strongly  in  .At- 
lanta that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  recently 
passed  an  ordinance  controlling  the  sale  of 
certain  firearms  Such  action,  while  com- 
mendable. Is  necessarily  limited  in  its  effect 
and  for  this  reason  legislation  at  the  federa; 
level  Is  called  for  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
misuse  and  criminal  use  of  flrearms. 
Sincerely. 

Prank  Sk.%ckelford. 
C'lairman,    MctropoUtan    Atlanta    Com- 
mission   on    Crime    and    Juvenile   De- 
liTiquency. 

National  Pouck  OrncEas 

Association  of  America. 
Venice.  Fla  .  August  3,  1966. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodo, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  Regional  Vice  President  of 
the  .National  Police  OfBcers  Association  of  the 
New  England  States,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  constant  fight  to  control  the 
sales  of  firearms. 

In  the  past  years  I  have  taken  a  poll  of 
approximately  1000  police  Officers  who  are 
members  of  the  NPOAA  in  the  New  England 
States  and  they  all  agree  with  your  stiff 
control  on  firearms 

It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  organization  to 
bring  the  interest  of  the  police  before  the 
eyes  of  the  general  public 

If  there  is  any  way  that  I  as  the  Regional 
Vice    President   of   the   NPOAA    In   the   New- 
England  States  can  be  of  any  help  please  let 
me  know.    Thank  you. 
Yours  truly, 

WttXIAM    J     KURPIEWSKl, 

Regional  Vice  President. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 
August  3.  1966 
Hun    Thomas  J.  Dodo, 
VS.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Buildi7ig. 
Wo-t/iinpton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator.  Enclosed  you  will  find  cUpe 
and  Xerox  copies  of  the  clips  from  the  Au- 
gust 3,  1966  Issues  of  the  Toledo  Times  and 
the  Blade  publlahed  here  In  Toledo.  I  be- 
lleve  that  these  clips  should  be  of  Interest  to 
you  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee, 

I  know  that  the  gun  people  have  a  potent 
lobby,  but  I  am  sure  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  Americans  cannot  understand  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  do  something 
about  the  sale  of  guns  In  this  country 

During  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have 
defended  more  than  50  men  charged  with 
homicide.  Moat  of  these  cases  were  bot- 
tomed upon  easy  access  to  a  hand  gun,  rl9e 
or  shotgun  at  a  particular  moment  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  in  45  of  these  cssee 
nothing  would  have  happened  if  a  gun  had 
not  been  handy  at  that  particular  moment 
Yours  truly. 

Dan  H    McCtn-LOUCH. 

(ITom   the  Toledo   (Ohio)    Blade.  Aug.  3, 
1966] 
Recoil 
Not   svirprlslngly,    echoes    of    the    murder- 
ous barrage  of  gunfire  by  a  mad  sniper  in 


Austin.  Tex,,  had  scarcely  disappeared  wlien 

ciil.s  resounded  in  Congress  for  legislation 
cl.tmping  down  on  the  sale  of  firearms.  This 
time,  it  16  worth  noting.  President  Johnson 
lias  added  his  personal  support  for  a  federal 
;,iA  that  would  control  the  sales  not  only  of 
ii.ir.d  guns  but  of  rifles  and  shcrtguns  as  well. 
This  is  long  overdue.  Few  among  the 
growing  legli-iii.s  advixrating  an  effective  gun 
IttW  contend  that  such  a  measure  would  au- 
tomatically have  prevented  the  tragedy  In 
Austin  where  a  demented  man,  using  an 
arsenal  of  weapwns,  killed  15  i>ersons  and 
wounded  31  others;  or.  indeed,  that  it  would 
end  ail  of  the  .senseless  shooting  of  human 
beings  that  goes  on   in  this  country  every 

j-ear. 

What  a  realistic  gun  law  would  do,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  make  it  far  more  difficult 
for  fanatics,  teen-agers,  psychotlcs,  hate 
groups,  and  even  criminal  elements  to  ac- 
quire a  gun  or  an  arsenal  with  the  dev- 
astjitlng  firejxjwer  of  that  used  by  the  Aus- 
tin sniper.  And  by  requiring  records  of  all 
gun  sales,  authorities  would  at  least  have 
some  check  on  who  is  buying  guns. 

The  earlier  bill  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  crack  down  on  the  sale  of  guns  by 
mall  still  faces  obstacles.  Although  the 
powerful  gun  lobby  would  make  passage  of 
meaningful  new  control  laws  difficult  enough 
at  any  time,  the  progress  of  this  measure 
has  undoubtedly  been  handicapped  because 
of  the  plague  of  troubles  that  has  fallen 
upon  its  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  Thomas  J. 
Dodd   of   Connecticut. 

Tlie  Senate  ethics  committee  Is  currently 
investigating  allegations  of  misconduct 
against  Senator  Dodd.  Ironic  In  view  of  his 
attacks  on  lobbyists  in  the  course  of  years 
of  effort  to  regulate  the  trafflc  in  firearms 
Is  the  accusation  that  he  used  his  position 
as  a  senator  to  carry  out  assignments  and  do 
favors  for  a  lobbyist 

But  the  senator's  difflculties  notwithstand- 
ing the  gun  control  bill  is  too  important  to 
He  dormant.  It  should  be  acted  on  Immedi- 
ately. It  is  disgraceful  that  the  United 
States,  alone  lunong  the  advanced  western 
nations,  laxly  permits  the  distribution  of 
ftrearms  to  practically  anyone  at  all.  There 
18  no  sanction  in  law  or  logic  for  a  situation 
In  which  the  country  Is  virtually  turned  Into 
an  armed  camp. 

Apart  from  a  volume  of  shootings  in  every- 
day life  that  makes  our  society  api>ear  bar- 
barlcally  unrestrained,  doesn't  the  part  that 
guns  play  in  disturbing  outbreaks  of  racial 
violence,  north  and  south.  Indicate  that  the 
need  Is  pressing  to  curb  Indiscriminate  sales 
of  these  weapons? 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times.  Aug.  3,  19661 
The  Real  Tragedy 

The  senseless  slaying  of  12  innocent  by- 
standers on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Texas  is  a  horrible  tragedy.  But  it  is  hardly 
more  horrible  or  more  tragic  than  the  sense- 
less conditions  under  which  any  deranged 
mind  can  freely  avail  Itself  of  an  arsenal  of 
three  rifles,  a  shotgun,  a  semi-automatic 
pistol,  and  a  high-powered  revolver  with 
which  to  perpetrate  mayhem  on  anyone  who 
happens  to  come  within  shooting  distance. 
For  m  most  of  the  United  States  It  is  easier 
to  buy  a  grun  and  ammunition  than  a  drink 
of  whisky. 

Despite  this  glaring  paradox,  the  enact- 
nient  of  effective  controls  over  gun  pur- 
chases— particularly  the  mail-order  variety — 
has  been  blocked  by  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable lobbies  In  history,  an  opposition, 
moreover,  that  Is  as  misconceived  aa  It  is 
strong.  For  the  leading  proposal  on  the  sub- 
ject—the so-called  Dodd  bill — actually  1b 
quite  Innocuous,  perhapw  too  much  so.  It 
merely  would  require  purchasers  of  mail- 
order guns  to  subnUt  to  the  seller  a  sworn 
affidavit  that  they  are  over  18.  have  not  been 
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convicted  of  or  Indicted  on  felony  charges, 
and  that  It  Is  not  against  local  law  to  pur- 
chase a  g[un.  The  statement  then  would  be 
forwarded  to  local  police  officials. 

Admittedly  such  provisions  could  not  keep 
all  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  all  criminals, 
dope  addicts,  mental  defectives,  and  even 
the  temporarily  deranged  like  Charles  Joseph 
Whitman — not  by  any  means.  No  law  could 
do  that,  however  stringent  its  terms  or  how- 
ever zealously  enforced.  But  such  a  law  at 
least  would  make  It  much  more  difficult  for 
criminals  and  other  dangerously  irrespon- 
sible elements  in  our  society  to  arm  them- 
selves. And  It  certainly  would  not  In  any 
way  Jeopardize  the  rights  of  sportsmen  and 
legitimate  gun  owners  any  more  than  does 
the  registration  of  their  automobiles.  In- 
deed, less.  For  registration  Is  not  involved 
here;  only  a  limitation  on  the  ability  to  buy 
guns  in  absentia,  through  the  maUs. 

This  is  little  enough,  and  episodes  like  that 
at  the  University  of  Texas  strongly  suggest 
that  even  stronger  regulations  are  desirable. 
How  many  more  assassinations  and  mass 
killings  will  It  take?  What  is  Congress  wait- 
ing for? 


In  his  study  of  crime  and  guns,  Mr,  Bakal 
said  the  United  States  can  "claim  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  being  perhaps  the  most 
lawless  nation  on  earth."  Perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  accept  such  an  assessment  as  con- 
clusive, but  the  grim  statistics  are  a  brutal 
reminder  that  Congress  has  failed — and  con- 
tinues to  fail — the  nation  by  not  passing 
gun-control  legislation. 


[Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times,  Aug.  5,  1966] 
The  Land  of  Gcns 

When  the  founding  fathers  wrote  Into  the 
Second  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  they 
could  not  have  Imagined  what  was  going  to 
happen.  In  his  recent  book,  "The  Right  to 
Bear  Arms,"  Carl  Bakal  tells  what  did: 

"A  strange  and  peculiarly  American  plague 
has  long  swept  our  land — a  plague  of  guns. 
Every  year  flrearms  claim  more  and  more 
lives  In  this  county.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  this  plague  has  brought  death  to 
the  astonishing  total  of  more  than  750,000 
Americans — men,  women,  and  children — a 
figure  based  on  official  though  incomplete 
government  figures." 

A  year  ago  Attorney  General  Katzenbach. 
speaking  for  the  Johnson  administration,  ad- 
vocated a  law  placing  some  federal  controls 
on  the  sale  of  flrearms.  At  that  time  he  re- 
ported to  a  congressional  committee  that 
more  than  half  the  9,300  murders  in  1964 
were  perpetrated  with  firearms,  many  of  them 
obtained  through  the  mails,  as  were  many  of 
the  guns  used  In  half  the  20,000  suicides  in 
1963.  And,  he  added,  a  "vast  majority"  of 
the  64,000  armed  robberies  In  1964  were  car- 
ried out  with  flrearms.  Finally.  96  per  cent 
of  the  278  police  officers  killed  in  line  of  duty 
since  1960  died  from  gunshot. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  American  murders  are  the  work 
of  adults,  sane  or  otherwise.  Last  year,  tes- 
tifying before  the  same  congressional  com- 
mittee, Carl  K.  Miller,  director  of  records  In 
the  Chicago  police  department,  told  this 
story. 

In  1963  and  1964  Chicago  police  confiscated 
over  12,000  guns.  Of  the  391  murders  in  Chi- 
cago In  1964,  flrearms  were  tised  in  191  of 
them.  And  In  these  191  murders  in  which 
guns  were  used;  there  were  three  13 -year-old 
Juveniles  Involved,  two  14-year-olds,  seven 
15-year-oldB,  and  eleven  16-year-olds.  Eight- 
een others  Involved  in  these  murders  were 
under  20. 

Mr.  Miller  also  told  what  was  disclosed  by 
a  search  of  the  records  of  4.069  persons  who 
had  purchased  guns  from  three  California 
mail  order  flrms.  Of  those  4,069  persons,  948 
had  an  arrest  record  of  some  kind.  Thirteen 
had  been  arrested  for  murder,  58  for  robbery, 
42  for  burglary,  111  for  various  types  of  as- 
sault, 83  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  426 
for  disorderly  conduct,  and  more  than  200 
had  been  arrested  for  other  crimes.  Includ- 
ing larceny,  gambling,  resisting  arrest,  caus- 
ing a  disturbance  with  a  gun,  narcotics  in- 
vestigation, and  sex  offenses. 


STATEMENT  OF  THANAT  KHOMAN, 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF  THAI- 
LAND, BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  a  speech  by  an  outstanding 
leader  of  Asia,  Thanat  Khoman,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand, 

Thanat.  his  country's  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  since  1959,  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  developing  regional  cooperation  in 
Asia.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  con- 
frontation between  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia, Thanat  labored  hard  to  keep  the 
door  open  betwe€n  the  two.  His  was 
among  the  major  hands  in  the  revival 
of  the  Association  of  southeast  Asia,  and 
the  success  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council  meeting  in  Seoul  in  June  of  1966. 
Thailand  was  one  of  the  first  to  support 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Mekong  Development 
Subcommittee  of  ECAFE,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  building  a  dam  In  neighbor- 
ing Laos.  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  has 
proposed  that  Asian  nations  take  the  ini- 
tiative for  a  negotiated  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, which  has  received  wide  support 
in  Asia  except  for  Peking  and  Hanoi. 

The  Foreign  Minister's  statement  at 
the  United  Nations  on  September  27  Is  an 
eloquent  statement  of  an  Asian  leader's 
view  of  his  nation's  interest.  I  commend 
It  to  your  reading,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman.  Minis- 
ter OF  Foreign  Affairs,  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation  of  Thailand,  at  the  21st  Ses- 
sion   OF   the   General   Assembly   of   the 
United  Nations.  September  27,  1966 
As  in   preceding  years,  many  of  us   have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  take  part 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  with 
our  concern  and  worries  but  invariably  with 
inexhaustible  hopes  that,  after  our  delibera- 
tions in  this  World  Assembly,  our  cares  may 
be  lessened,  our  apprehensions  assuaged  and 
our    problems   moving   toward   gradual   but 
satisfying  solutions. 

This  year  seems  to  make  little  difference 
with  the  years  gone  by,  except  perhaps  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  term  of 
office  of  our  Secretary-General  will  expire 
and  since  he  has  already  declined  to  offer 
himself  for  re-election,  this  Important  high 
office  will  become  vacant  with  no  one  In  sight 
to  fill  It.  There  Is  also  the  financial  crisis 
which  has  beset  our  Organization  for  some 
years  already  and  for  which  no  solution  has 
as  yet  been  devised  to  relieve  the  crushing 
burden  which  has  imposed  an  almost  unbear- 
able weight  on  the  United  Nations  and  has 
practically  paralyzed  It,  Finally,  the  dangers 
of  large  scale  warfare  have  markedly  In- 
creased in  Southeast  Asia,  because  those  who 
launched  the  aggressive  attacks  against  peace 
and  freedom-loving  South  Vietnam  continue 
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to  abow  an  ^Imoat  insane  obduracy  and  re- 
fuse to  Join  In  any  peaceful  approach,  pre- 
ferring to  expand  sUlI  further  their  warlike 
acUvmes 

Exception  made  of  these  differences,  the 
problems  facing  us  in  this  OrgarJzatlun  and 
the  world  at  large  remain  at  least  In  appear- 
ance, sensibly  the  same  as  before  The  ques- 
tion, however.  Is  whether  we  should  trust  the 
appearance  which.  In  our  opinion.  Is  deceiv- 
ing and  conceals  a  disquieting  deterioration 
In  the  situation  both  within  our  Organiza- 
tion as  well  as  In  the  world  at  large,  with 
particular  reference  to  Asia  as  a  whole  and 
more  speclflcaliy  In  relation  to  tyjutnea.it 
Aala 

To  our  mind  the  flnanclal  problem  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Secretary -Oenerais 
reluctance  t  i  serve  fir  a  second  term  are 
unmistakably  linked  Indeed  be  has  made  It 
repeatedly  clear  on  several  ixrcaslous  that 
the  lac;  oi  fund  resulting  frum  the  failure  of 
certain  nations  '.o  honour  their  fhianclal 
obligation'  hinders  the  efficient  discharge  of 
his  duties  and  !n  some  cases,  renders  It  even 
Impossible  Pew  pe<iple  of  Impartial  mind 
and  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations  would  think  of  disagreeing  with  him. 
They  indeed  aympathiae  with  his  plight  and 
•hare  his  frustratloa  brought  about  by  those 
who  pay  only  Up  service  to  peace  while 
actually  are  doing  much  to  Impede  various 
eflforta  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  good- 
will and  harmony  They  seek  In  particular 
to  reatrlct  the  Secretarv-General's  Initia- 
tives in  the  p>olltlcat  and  diplomatic  fields 
which  he  coni^iders  an  essential  part  of 
hU  functions  and  to  make  him,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  a   glorlfled  clerk' 

This  Is  the  situation,  what  Is  now  to  b« 
done'' 

Much  as  we  would  like  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  In  hU  ofljce,  we  do  not 
believe  that  in  order  to  save  ourselves  a 
great  deal  of  prolonged  wrangle  and  weari- 
some negotiations,  we  should  follow  the 
easiest  solution  fur  us  and  draft'  this  dis- 
tinguished Asian,  thus  compelling  him  to 
serve  us  and  the  Organization  against  his 
win  and  his  better  judgment,  while  on  our 
side,  we  continue  to  deny  him  the  necessary 
means  to  enable  him  to  p«rforn\  his  func- 
tion properly  Such  a  course  would  be  not 
only  unreasonable  but  highly  undignified 
The  only  way  to  resolve  our  problem,  as  far 
as  we  can  .-lee  !'.  Is  rather  to  strive  to  make 
the  sources  of  thl3  crisis  realize  their  share 
of  the  responsibility  and  take  the  necessary- 
steps  to  redress  the  wrong  they  have  done 
Through  "tear  expression  of  Impartial  opin- 
ions In  this  Assembly  the  part  of  re- 
sponsibility for  causing  these  grave  difficulties 
may  be  openly  apportioned  and  consequences 
for  further  negative  attitude  properly  estab. 
lUhed  However.  !f  such  a  procedure  should 
fall  to  be  adopted  or  to  evoke  a  favourable 
response,  the  last  resort  may  be  to  launch  a 
world-wide  appea!  to  the  population  of  this 
planet,  particularly  those  of  the  Im- 
poYerlshed  under-developed  nations.  to 
contribute  whatever  they  can  spare  from 
thetr  meager  resources  to  cover  up  the 
deficit  now  being  suffered  by  this  Organiza- 
tion, and  to  show  to  the  great  pr^wcri  of 
thla  earth  that  the  poor  peoples  uf  this 
world  can  give  their  flesh  and  bl.xid  so  that 
the  former  may  continue  to  enjoy  their 
prlTlleges  without  Incurring  corresponding 
obligations.  In  our  opinion,  other  expe- 
dients are  not  Ukely  to  save  the  Organiza. 
tlon,  whose  downfall  may  only  be  post- 
pone and  ultimately  come  at  a  time  when 
tbe  International  situation  wll!  be  the  least 
apt   to   absorb   the  shock 

Another  reason  which  prompted  the  Seo- 
retary-Oeneral  toMecUne  accepting  further 
hU  present  dlfflcujl  assignment  Is  said  to  be 
tbe  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  cer- 
t«ta  cations  to  solve  a  number  of  Interna- 
tional problems,  amons  which  flgures  proml- 


nsntlT  tb*t  of  th«  war  In  Vietnam.  There 
•«min  ws  who  live  In  tioutheast  Asia  fuUy 
understand  and  appreciate  the  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration  felt  by  an  International 
official  whose  primary  duty  It  Is  to  help  bring 
International  ctinfllcts  to  an  end  and  to  de- 
velop and  promote  peaceful  conditions  In 
the  world  For  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  dis- 
charge conscientiously  the  responsibility  of 
his  office,  the  Secretary-General,  more  often 
than  not.  has  had  to  face  non-co-operation 
and  even  completely  negative  and  obstructive 
attitude  from  thi-we  who  seek  to  extend  their 
domination  and  further  to  expand  their  In- 
fluence and  control  over  others  That  ex- 
plains why.  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
Secretarv'- General  has  had  to  adopt  a  totally 
desp. indent  p«isture  and  confess  to  the  world 
at  large  that,  much  as  he  reali?,e«  that  It  is 
his  duty  to  help  resolve  the  present  acute 
problem  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  neither  the 
Organisation  which  is  entrusted  with  the 
function  of  preserving  and  maintaining 
peace  nor  he  himself  who  Is  Its  chief  execu- 
tive, can  do  much.  If  anything  at  all.  to 
carry  out  their  peace  mission. 

Accordingly,  it  is  natural  that  an  Interna- 
tional official  with  a  high  degree  of  self- 
respect  can  Ond  no  alternative  but  to  bow 
out  with  the  full  realisation  that,  continuing 
in  his  present  predicament,  he  would  merely 
lend  himself  to  be  u.^ed  as  a  scapegoat  for 
present  and  future  failure  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  fulfill  Its  high  purposes 

This  leads  us  to  consider  why  the  problem 
of  Vietnam,  which  Is  not  only  fraught  with 
dangerous  potentialities  but  also  highly  ex- 
plosive, has  so  far  defied  various  attempts 
and  many-sided  efforts  to  solve  It 

In  the  first  pUice.  the  Instigators  who 
planned  and  InltUited  the  war  of  aggr«»8lon 
against  South  Vietnam  have  so  far  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
attain  their  obJecUve  of  ultimately  seizing 
that  country  and  finally  placing  it  under 
their  ruthless  totalitarian  rule  That  Is  why 
they  still  persist  In  their  combined  nefarious 
activities  of  infiltration,  subversion  and 
terrorism  which  brought  about  untold  suf- 
ferings and  ravages  upon  their  vlcUms  On 
the  side  of  the  aggressors,  they  themselves 
have  Incurred  heavy  losses  of  human  lives 
in  the  conduct  of  their  ferocious  and  fanatic 
campaign  of  war  and  terror,  as  well  as  heavv 
destructions  which  have  descended  upon 
their  homeland  as  the  result  of  air  attacks 
intended  to  reduce  and  slow  down  the  In- 
filtration of  men  and  materiel  needed  to  sus- 
tain them  In  their  acta  of  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam. 

Their  hopes  are  not  completely  without 
support.  They  have  been  kept  alive  and  In 
fikct  fueled  by  fJie  provision  of  tlie  necessary 
wherewithals  from  their  allies  to  wage  war 
Economic  aid  as  well  as  nrUlltary  equipment 
have  fiowed  from  external  sources  Into  North 
Vietnam  which  enable  that  country  to  carry 
on  to  this  day  Its  war  of  aggression  For 
countries  siding  with  the  aggressors,  the  wa: 
In  Vietnam  must  be  won  for  their  friends 
and  fxartners.  as  victory  would  further  ex- 
tend their  Ideological  and  pcJllUcal  empire. 
Although  not  all  of  them  are  prepared  to 
share  the  cost  and  b«ar  proportionate  sacrl- 
tlces  they  seem  to  be  willing  to  show  their 
solidarity  to  the  extent  of  their  Immediate 
national  Interests  and  practical  capability 
At  least  on  the  propaganda  side,  they  are 
willing  to  blare  m  unison  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  Holy  War  of  NaUonal  Libera- 
tion, which  In  effect  serves  to  cover  the  stark 
fact  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
being  subjected  to  a  war  of  conquest  and 
oolonlal  expansion  from  across  the  northern 
border. 

The  well-drilled  chorus  of  martial  singers 
seem  to  be  bent  upon  pursuing  to  the  end 
their  war  path  and  have  repeatedly  spumed 
various  suggestions  to  divert  from  the  es- 
calating trend  of  war  Into  a  more  peaceful 
approach      In  appearance  at  least,  they  seem 


to  be  fortifying  themselves  In  the  belief  that, 
by  rejecting  every  peaceful  suggestion,  thev 
are  more  likely  to  attain  their  war  ohjcr'. 
lives  That  Is  why  even  though  the  call  for 
peace  and  reason  may  have  conie  from  fei;  ■« 
Asians,  they  contemptuously  brushed  as;j» 
the  genuine  yearnings  for  peace  of  Asian 
nations  and  have  retorted  with  their  arrogant 
Intransigence  untempered  by  abuses  of  the 
lowest  sort  Such  a  display  of  uncultured 
and  un-Aslan  behaviour  conceals  not  an  In- 
herent strength  but  rathrr  fundamen's. 
weakness  which  has  come  to  the  surface  and 
covered  wUh  a  misnomer  euphemlstlcnl'.v 
called  the  "Oreat  Proletarian  Cultural  Re'.n. 
lutlon"  As  of  now.  while  Ihe  defenders'  sMe 
In  Vietnam  has  shown  Its  willingness  enc 
readiness  to  discuss  unconditionally  the  w  i',; 
and  means  to  reaolve  peacefully  the  war  Ir. 
Vietnam,  the  aggressors'  camp  has  consist- 
ently closed  the  door  to  every  probe  for  nego- 
tlatlon   and   peaceable  settlement 

The  Intransigence  of  the  aggressors  ha.«  ',n 
no  small  measure  been  encouraged  and  evf-n 
enhanced  by  the  lack  of  unity  and  by  clLs- 
sentlng  opinions  of  small  and  misguided 
minorities  In  various  countries  These  dis- 
senting minorities,  consisting  of  elements 
from  legislative  quarters,  from  the  press,  the 
church  and  from  the  uninformed  acaderiilc 
circles,  are  least  familiar  with  and  even  le- 
norant  of  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  hjt 
allow  themselves  nevertheless  to  be  carried 
away  by  their  abstract  and  unrealistic  c(  n- 
structlons,  or  by  their  belief  In  false  liberal- 
ism, to  voice  suggestions  and  opinions,  whi'-h 
benefit  and  give  comfort  to  no  one  exc-pt 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  liberty  W.hlle 
Innocent  victims  are  dally  maimed,  molested 
and  massacred  by  fanatic  terrorists,  the  so- 
called  liberals  commiserate  not  with  the  tin- 
fortunat*  victims,  but  rather  with  those  w.>,o 
kill,  torture  and  terrorize.  S<^ime  of  them 
even  exceed  the  limit  of  decency  by  brandish- 
ing the  aggressors'  flag  while  they  comfort- 
ably enjoy  the  rule  of  law  and  the  fruits  of 
liberty  In  their  own  countries  Others  In- 
spired by  unrealistic  and  unmitigated  f.'aj 
lend  to  attribute  lo  the  other  side  greater 
military  power  to  commit  mischief  and 
greater  capability  to  wage  war  than  It  really 
possesses 

Others  still  who  are  far  away  and  In  'he 
naldst  of  their  opulence  and  comfort  '•■•m 
also  to  be  seized  with  griping  appreheni.lon 
that  events  in  Vietnam  may  adversely  aSect 
their  present  abundant  and  luxurious  living 
by  dragging  them  Into  the  spreading  con- 
flict. They,  therefore,  and  not  quite  altruis- 
tically so,  advocate  courses  of  action  which 
would  In  effect  sacrlttce  the  victims  and  c>n- 
done  and  consummate  aggression.  Such 
divergent  voices,  although  infinitely  small 
and  outnumbered,  have  given  the  erroneous 
Impression  that  the  aggressors  can  count 
upon  the  defenders  soon  to  become  wtiiried 
and  tired  of  the  exactions  of  war,  and  that 
they  may  ultimately  yield  to  force  and 
aggression. 

In  the  face  of  these  divergencies  and  dis- 
sents. It  Is  the  hope  of  all  freedom-loving 
people  that  the  South  Vietnamese  who  .^re 
fighting  for  their  survival  and  their  future 
of  liberty  will  Join  together  In  presenting  a 
solid  front  lo  the  Invaders  and  Inspire  ci-n- 
fidence  not  only  among  their  own  people  hut 
also  the  outside  world  which  supports  them 
In  this  vital  struggle 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  wlii.h 
through  their  naive  gullibility  In  the  face 
of  the  aggressors'  propaganda  tend  to  favour 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  thus  have  the 
effect  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  prolonging 
the  present  conflict  In  Vietnam  and  retard- 
ing Its  early  conclusion.  Let  us  now  examine 
whether  there  are  ways  and  means  which 
may  not  immediately  .'Olve  the  problem,  hut 
may  at  least  begin  to  pave  the  way  towards 
Its  peaceful  settlement. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  and  almost  too 
frequently  that  military  solution  Is  not  the 


solution  for  the  present  war  In  Vietnam. 
gut  this  oracular  assertion  appears  to  be  more 
.^^  a  truism  than  an  effective  solution.  In 
„:'.y  case,  that  iissertlon  has  never  been  gain- 
said tiy  '*^8  defending  side  In  the  Vietnam 
»-ar  which  is  only  too  ready  and  willing  to 
^ree  with  such  a  contention.  It  Is  rather 
the  aggressors  who  have  consistently  and 
stubbornly  adhered  to  the  said  military  solu- 
•.:or.  and  tried  to  pursue  It  to  the  bitter  end. 
n  complete  disregard  for  the  sufferings  of 
•  -e::  own  people  and  the  peaceful  asplra- 
r:.  r.s  .)(  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
:,ind  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  make  a  pro- 
i.cur.cement  that  military  solution  Is  not  a 
-ea.  solution,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  offer 
.  workable  alternative. 

SK>n.e  have  suggested  that  In  order  to  end 
•^.e  war  In  Vietnam  there  should  be  unl- 
,;eril  cessation  of  aerial  attacks  on  North 
V.et:  .ini  In  this  connection,  they  all  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  bombing  has  been 
halted  at  least  twice,  the  first  time  for  five 
davs  and  the  second  time  for  more  than  a 
nionth  In  both  cases,  the  cessation  of 
bombing  yielded  no  worthwhile  results.  On 
the  contrary.  It  gave  undue  advantage  to  the 
other  side  which  made  use  of  the  lull  to 
gather  more  strength,  with  which  to  Inten- 
.=',fT  and   escalate   the   conflict. 

Others  have  advocated  that  foreign  troops 
:  iw  iLSslstlng  South  Vietnam,  especially  those 
:  the  United  States,  be  unilaterally  with- 
drawn from  that  country,  while  Intruding 
'  rcp<  Introduced  from  the  North  are  not 
mentioned  and  consequently  are  allowed  to 
continue  their  depredations  and  aggression. 
The  partiality  and  unworthlnese  of  such 
lews  are  too  obvious  to  warrant  any  com- 
-..ent  and  discussion.  Such  suggestions  are 
-  doubt  designed  to  delight  the  aggressors. 
They  amount  In  fact  to  delivering  the  vlc- 
■lyns  to  the  attackers 

As  any  Impartial  observer  may  notice,  many 
if  not  all  the  solutions  so  far  advanced  by 
one  party  or  another  tended  to  favour  the 
side  which  Instigated  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  South  Vietnam  under  Its 
control,  while  the  victims  and  those  who 
help  repel  aggression  and  conquest  are  con- 
sidered "trouble-f^te"  or  feast-Bpoller  for 
prolonging  the  ordeal  and  for  not  allowing 
the  aggression  to  be  more  expeditiously  con- 
.summated. 

Why  should  It  be  so,  one  may  ask.  why 
should  the  victims  be  penalized  and  the 
peace  and  law-breakers  be  treated  with  In- 
dulgence and  even  with  direct  or  Indirect 
encouragement? 

From  a  pragmatic  viewpoint,  it  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  ethical  considerations 
should  prevail  In  the  discussion  of  such  a 
hotly-contested  international  Issue.  In  re- 
ality the  question  Is  much  more  complex,  In- 
volving heterogeneous  elements  among  which 
are  ideological  bias,  acute  self-interests,  past 
private  feuds  and  Instinct  of  revenge  or 
aimply  fears  of  losing  the  beatific  enjoyment 
of  present  material  abundance  and  luxury 
available  In  profusion  In  certain  parts  of  the 
world  Some  of  these  elements  were  already 
it  play,  when  the  dark  Hitlerite  pKJwer 
threatened  Europe  with  Its  domination  and 
succeeded  in  cowing  those  endowed  with 
clouded  Intellect  and  weaker  knees  to  hall 
that  evil  force  as  the  trtie  voice  of  German 
ar.d  European  nationalism  which  deserved 
t^pert  and  support  Nowadays,  these  heads 
ire  aijain  rising  and  by  their  wild  clamours 
try  to  delude  the  world  that  a  war  of  con- 
quest Is  a  war  of  national  liberation.  How- 
ever, the  most  deplorable  fact  of  all  is  per- 
haps that  some  nations  and  statesmen  of  this 
world  should  want  to  make  use  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  an  occasion  to  let  loose  their 
pa.'t  rancour  over  Inconsiderate  treatment 
ir.  by-gone  days,  and  to  launch  a  vendetta 
to  satisfy  their  long  pent-up  feelings.  They 
disregard  the  consequence  of  their  Ill-timed 
revenge  and  fall  to  recognize  that  those  who 


Will  be  paying  tbe  price  are  not  the  ones 
who  csuaed  them  displeasure  many  long 
years  ago,  but  tbe  Innocent  people  of  Viet- 
nam who  bad  no  part  whatsoever  In  any 
humiliation  whlcb  may  have  been  Inflicted 
In  the  past. 

Whatever  these  views  may  be  they  present 
one  ocxnmon  charactertstlc :  they  are  short- 
sighted. By  cajoling  and  favouring  the  ag- 
gressors' side,  they  are  paving  the  way  fc«- 
their  own  deatructlon,  for  In  due  course  and 
I>erhaps  In  not  too  distant  a  future,  they  will 
not  be  spared  any  more  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  been  spared. 

To  many  of  us  in  Asia  who  desperately  try 
to  keep  our  heads  cool  and  clear,  the  solu- 
tions thus  far  put  forward  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  real  solutions  likely  to  resolve  the 
present  difficulties  and  restore  peace  and 
tranquility  for  any  durable  length  of  time, 
because  they  are  tainted  with  ideological  bias 
and  prejudice  or  prompted  by  crying  selfish 
preoccupations  or  by  personal  and  Individual 
considerations  of  a  ptirely  private  nature, 

A  truly  worthy  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
war  must  see  to  It  that  aggression  shall  not 
be  rewarded  and  that  South  Vietnam  should 
be  assured  essentially  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain Its  freedom  and  independence-aad  not 
be  delivered  with  bound  hands  and  feet  to 
the  conquerors.  To  us  In  Thailand,  and  I 
am  sure  to  all  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  world,  the  United  Nations  and  Its  officials 
or  any  member  of  this  Organization,  however 
great  or  however  small,  have  no  right  to  sell 
away  the  Inherent  right  of  South  Vietnam,  or 
for  that  matter  of  any  country,  to  exist  and 
survive  as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation.  If 
such  an  unfortunate  precedent  were  to  be 
created  now,  the  survival  of  many  other  na- 
tions will  become  greatly  compromised.  As 
for  the  aggressors,  although  they  deserve  to 
be  punished  for  their  crime,  we  should  be 
far-sighted  enough  not  to  be  vengeful  and 
should  not  seek  to  bring  about  their  destruc- 
tion. Rather  It  would  be  In  the  Interests  of 
all  to  persuade  them  to  renounce  their  ex- 
pansionist designs  and  Join  hands  with  other 
peace-loving  nations  in  building  a  future  of 
peace,  progress  and  prosperity. 

■With  that  purpose  in  mind.  Thailand  to- 
gether with  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  ini- 
tiated an  appeal  to  all  Asian  nations  to 
launch  a  Joint  Asian  peace  move  designed  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  Conflict  to  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion. Although  two  of  the  above  coun- 
tries, namely  Thailand  and  the  Philippines, 
are  already  militarily  Involved  in  South  Viet- 
nam because  they  seek  to  help  rept-l  aggres- 
sion and  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia,  they  are  not  precluded 
from  genuinely  desiring  to  end  the  conflict 
by  peaceful  means.  The  three  countries 
have  consequently  suggested  that  Asian  na- 
tions should  Join  together  in  urging  the 
Parties  involved  in  the  Vietnam  Conflict  to 
come  to  a  Conference  Table.  This  represents 
the  first  collective  Asian  Initiative  to  suggest 
a  peaceful  approach  to  the  Vietnam  problem 
While  there  Is  encouraging  response  and  gen- 
eral support  for  a  peaceful  approach  from 
the  non-communist  countries  in  Asia  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  other  side.  In  its  unrestrained  mani- 
festations of  displeasure,  has  shown  a  com- 
pletely negative  attitude.  It  is  therefore 
crystal  clear  now  who  are  for  peace  and  who 
are  against  It.  If  one  side  favours  a  peaceful 
approach  while  the  other  has  so  far  rejected 
every  move  towards  a  peaceful  settlement. 
there  should  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
where  the  blame  lies,  and  which  side  should 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  war. 

Thus  the  Asian  peace  move  launched  with 
a  view  to  offering  a  fair  and  honourable  ap- 
proach to  end  the  conflict  has  met  with  a 
atone-waU  erected  by  the  stubborn  and 
obstructive  attitude  of  the  side  favouring 
war  and  forceful  conquest.  II  the  appeal  hais 
so  far  failed  to  elicit  a  favourable  response 


from  the  other  side,  it  cannot  be  because  It 
was  Initiated  by  nations  which  have  openly 
subscribed  to  certain  viewpoints.  For  as  is 
well  known,  many  attempts  to  suggest  peace- 
ful approach  have  been  undertaken  by  var- 
ious nations  and  personalities  upholding  dif- 
ferent vlew^polnts,  among  whom  is  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  and  up  till  now  none  has  ever 
won  the  trust  and  confidence  of  those  who 
broke  the  peace  and  launched  the  hateful 
aggression.  The  realities  are  that  the  latter 
have  no  Intention  of  trusting  anyone,  not 
even  their  own  ideological  comrades.  Rather 
they  look  upon  all  who  try  to  halt  their  ag- 
gression as  belonging  to  their  enemies'  camp. 
The  Thai  Government  and  people,  never- 
theless, would  welcome  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Any  proposal  for  an  hon- 
ourable and  peaceful  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem  from  whatever  quarters  will 
therefore  be  assured  of  our  cooperation  and 
support.  In  the  mean  time,  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
must  continue  to  be  defended. 

Such  a  belief  has  driven  us  to  exert  efforts 
to  seek  a  more  harmonious  relationship 
among  our  neighbours  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  are  particularly  gratified  to  see  that  tradi- 
tional Asian  wisdom  and  far-sightedness 
have  prevailed  over  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia, which  have  successfully  resolved  their 
differences,  and  have  resumed  their  normal 
intercourse  within  the  Southeast  Asian  fam- 
ily. It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  will  bring  the  benefits  de- 
riving from  practical  and  fruitful  coopera- 
tion. 

Thailand  is  also  happy  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  brotherly  nation  of  Indo- 
nesia upon  Its  decision  to  resume  full  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations.  Indo- 
nesia's resumption  of  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  activities  is  indicative  of  her 
desire  to  uphold  the  lofty  principles  of  in- 
ternational co-operation  as  laid  down  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  There  can.  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  Indonesia,  being  the 
largest  nation  in  Southeast  Asia,  can  greatly 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  to  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  that  region. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  have  sought  to  en- 
sure long-lasting  p>eace  in  Asia  by  arousing 
the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Asian 
countries  not  only  to  coexist  together  but 
also  to  co-operate  closely  for  mutual  bene- 
fits. We  believe  that  regional  co-operation 
will  bring  not  only  direct  benefits  to  the 
peoples  of  the  region,  but  will  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  solidarity  and  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  our  respective  countries.  Thus 
Thailand  has  Joined  with  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  In  founding  the  Association  of 
Southetist  Asia  lAS.'^)  which  has  recently 
been  revived  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
co-operation  In  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  fields.  Recently,  and  on  an 
even  larger  scale,  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Council  (ASPAC)  has  been  established  at 
the  historic  meeting  in  Seoul,  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Indeed  In  a  rela- 
tively short  time  since  its  inception,  it  offers 
promising  prospects.  Several  other  regional 
undertakings  are  also  In  the  making.  In 
this  particular  connection,  Thailand  has 
welcomed  Japans  initiative  in  convening 
the  Conference  on  Asian  Development  In 
Tokyo,  last  April,  which  will  continue  to  meet 
in  other  Asian  capitals.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  an  Asian  Development  Bank  is  be- 
ing established  for  the  benefit  of  Asian  coun- 
tries. Thailand  has  actively  taken  p.art  in 
all  these  worthwhile  projects,  as  well  as  the 
important  project  for  the  Development  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  Basin  under  the  United  Na- 
tions sf>onsorshlp.  This  worthy  International 
undertaking  has  proven  its  high  value  and 
has  continued  to  function  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  relationship  between  some 
of  the  participating  Member  countries. 
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Although    the    Asian    nations    in    general 
have    shown    their    profound     faith    in    the 


peace  and  tranquillity,  and  In  the  case  that 
CEonbodta  gives  a  similar  response,  the  Thai 


The  problems  as  outlined  above  may  appea; 
to  be  liard  of  solution.     If  they  are  so.  it  k 


Although  various  names  have  been  given 
K,  it,  such  as  "Vietnam  Peace  Conference," 

.,.-*in,*    r\t     Motli^n-s     rtnnp*arnpf1     «rlt.V»     Vlet- 


ity  for  peace  In  the  process  of  "de-escalation 
of  fighting  by  stages,"  Will  the  forthcoming 
Manllti   rnnference    he    In    line    with    such    a 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


tlona;  prtiblema.  iniona  which  figures  proml- 


■\rh 


In  appearance  at  leaat,  they  seem      frequently  that  military  solution  Is  not  the 


revenge  and  fall  to 
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Although  the  Asian  nations  in  general 
have  shiiwn  '.heir  profound  faith  In  the 
useful rieM  and  beneflta  of  re«rlonal  cc -opera- 
tion amotuf  then-Lselves  aa  well  as  with  out- 
side countries  cert.iln  other  nitlons  of  dif- 
ferent Ideologies  have  bitterly  criticized  these 
Joint  ende.ivors  and  have  tried  to  calumniate 
that  they  are  being  Instigated  and  sponsored 
by  far-away  Powers  Nothing  can  b«  further 
from  the  truth 

Indeed.  It  does  not  take  long,  nor  in  fact 
Is  It  really  necessary  to  point  out  thut  such 
criticisms  are  totally  unfounded  ani  have 
been  motivated  by  the  desire  to  se«  Asian 
nations  divided  and  powerless  so  that  thooe 
who  nourish  expansionist  designs  mt  y  with 
greater  ease  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  thus  weakened  countries  anc  even- 
tualy  succeed  In  bringing  about  their  down- 
fall. The  main  motivation  which  has 
prompted  Asian  nations  to  strengthen 
regional  co-operation  lies  In  their  common 
desire  to  assume  greater  reBponslblUtj  In  re- 
gard to  Asian  problems  and  to  prevent  out- 
side powers  from  Interfering  with  and  domi- 
nating the  life  of  Asian  peoples.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  pwist  and  particularly  that  of 
Western  colonialism  have  shown  how  dls- 
a-itrous  the  loss  of  control  over  oi;r  own 
destiny  could  l>e.  not  only  to  our  n*tlonaI 
pride  but  even  more  so  to  our  fundamental 
Interests  Nowadays,  while  the  Western  type 
of  Imperialism  has  receded  a  new  and  even 
more  ruthleas  form  of  Imperialism  Is  at- 
tempting to  step  In  and  derive  benefits  from 
exercising  Influence  and  overlordshlp  over 
our  national  life  and  patrimony 

While  a  few  nations  In  Asia  have  been 
cowed  into  submission  or  deluded  Into  be- 
lieving In  alien  doctrines  born  In  the  dark 
ar.d  .sordid  recesses  of  European  ghet'oea  and 
become  oblivious  of  their  lofty  Asl.in  her- 
itage many  others  remain  faithful  to  ihe  age- 
old  ideals  of  Asia  which  uphold  not  only 
peace  and  friendship  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  but  also  the  Intrinsic  worth  and 
dignity  of  human  beings  To  them,  -he  re- 
cent manifestations  of  the  so-called  Red 
Guards  have  nothing  to  do  with  Asian  values 
and  traditions,  but  represent  the  lower  In- 
stincts of  man  brought  over  from  tieyond 
the  confines  of  Asia  That  la  why  a  great 
many  of  us  who  believe  In  serving  our  people 
and  our  region  deeply  felt  the  urge  of  es- 
tablishing an  effective  and  fruitful  co-opera- 
tion which  win  bring  to  ua  all  substantial 
mutual  beneflta. 

At  the  .^ame  time,  when  the  world  orga- 
nization Is  parsing  through  an  GLngulshlng 
period  of  stress  and  strain  due  to  certain 
deleterious  activities  within  the  Organiza- 
tion, the  existence  of  even  a  loose  form  of 
regional  co-operation  Is  a  measure  of  com- 
fort and  assurance  that  international 
anarchy  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  world  of 
law  and  order 

I*  will  thus  t>e  seen  that  all  ihe«e  moves 
have  been  launched  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  pea<-e  and  proaperlty  for  the  entire 
region  In  spite  of  grave  dlfTlcultlea  and  at 
times  abuses  and  provocations  from  Cani- 
bodla  Thall.and  has  refrained.  In  the  Inter- 
est i>f  regional  peace,  from  retaliating  in 
kind  Instead  Thailand  has  kept  calm  and 
has  shown  restraint  and  moderation  To 
avoid  further  deterioration  and  escalation, 
my  country  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  to  send  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative to  explore  ways  and  means  of  eas- 
ing tension  between  the  two  countries  This 
appeal  has  received  sympathetic  considera- 
tion from  the  Secretary-General  who  with 
CambfKlla  »  concurrence  has  despatched  his 
Special  Representative  to  the  two  countries 
The  matter  la  now  receiving  careful  atten- 
tion with  a  view  '.o  .achieving  reconrUlatlon 
On  the  part  of  Thailand  the  United  Nations 
can  be  assured  of  the  fullest  co-operation 
from  the  Thai  Government  in  this  mission 
In   order   to   ensure   and   enhance   regional 


peace  and  tranquillity,  and  in  the  case  that 
Cambodia  gives  a  similar  response,  the  Thai 
people  are  prepared  to  extend  their  hand 
of  friendship  to  our  nelghl>ours  to  the  East 
and  to  forget  past  differences,  for  the  peoples 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  aware  that 
they  are  bound  by  traditional  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  close  afRnltles  They  shared  in  the 
past  many  common  cultural  legacies  and 
their  destinies  in  the  future  may  hardly  be 
apart.  We  are  hopeful  therefore  that  with 
wisdom  and  goodwill  on  both  sides,  and 
thanks  to  the  good  ofBces  of  Secretary-Oen- 
eralB  Special  Representative,  the  two  coun- 
triee  may  soon  find  themselves  back  on  their 
normal  relationship 

Eren  though  our  efforts  for  peace  and 
harmony  are  by  necessity  concentrated  on 
our  Immediate  vicinity  and  our  area  of 
Southeast  Asia,  our  genuine  desire  Is  to  see 
peace  and  tranquility  prevail  not  In  our 
region  alone,  but  as  far  and  wide  as  possible. 
Indeed.  In  the  whole  world  Consequently  we 
cannot  help  holding  the  view  that  Rhodesia 
Is  a  case  of  worrisome  problem  m  which  an 
unruly  white  minority  has  usurped  the  au- 
thority of  government  and  unconstitution- 
ally arrogated  to  Itself  the  right  to  dominate 
the  other  segments  of  the  people  and  de- 
prived the  latter  of  their  Inherent  freedom 
The  Illegitimate  regime,  condemned  In  this 
Assembly,  can  still  breathe  the  air  of  In- 
subordination, scornfully  disregarding  the 
Ineffective  measures  taken  against  It.  and 
may  probably  survive  the  public  disapproval 
because  of  noticeable  lack  of  adequate  and 
meaningful  sanctions. 

Another  example  of  International  concern 
over  the  plight  of  a  non  self-governing  peo- 
ple Is  provided  by  the  Southwest  Africa  Case 
The  recent  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  does  not  In  any  way  serve 
to  Improve  the  situation  The  Court  has 
regrettably  found  It  convenient  to  reverse  lu 
own  previous  pronouncements  upon  Its  com- 
petence and  has  declined  In  this  case  to 
consider  the  substance  of  the  question,  thus 
retarding  possible  settlement  of  the  Issue 
Thailand  has  taken  a  keen  Interest  In  this 
case  right  fnjm  the  very  beginning  as  Its 
representative  had  served  for  many  years  In 
the  flve-nation  Committee  set  up  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  Implement  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  1960,  and  was  Chair- 
man of  the  seven-member  Committee  estab- 
lished by  General  Assembly  resolution 
749  (Vmi  In  1953 

In  these  capacities.  Thailand  has  con- 
sistently upheld  the  position  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Is  the  rightful  successor  to 
the  League  of  Nations  Such  a  stand  also 
received  Judicial  endorsement  In  the  ad- 
visory opinion  of  June  11.  1950  In  conse- 
quence, the  General  Assembly  is  entitled. 
In  our  opinion,  to  exercise  Its  supervision 
over  the  administration  of  Southwest  Africa 
Mv  Delegation  will  elaborate  further  on  this 
question  In  the  debate  on  that  specific  Item 
Por  the  time  being  may  we  express  the  hope 
that  the  country  responsible  for  the  present 
administration  of  Southwest  Africa  will  heed 
the  unequivocal  opinion  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority   of  nations   In   the  world 

Similarly,  it  Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  despite  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
concluded  by  practically  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  large  and  small,  there  are  a  few 
countries  still  defying  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind which  aspires  to  be  free  from  the  haz- 
ards of  radio-active  contamination  and  nu- 
clear proliferation  No  doubt  one  can  see 
In  this  callous  disregard  of  International 
opinion  a  pyerslatent  search  for  national  ag- 
grandizement, but  In  the  long  run  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  advantage  thus  gained 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  danger 
which  may  accrue  all  around  In  the  world 
scene  Only  the  future  will  tell  whether 
the  investment  In  considerable  resources  has 
brought  to  the  nations  Involved  the  benefits 
that  they  desire  to  acquire 


The  pwoblems  as  outlined  above  may  appei; 
to  be  hard  of  solution.  If  they  are  so.  it  ^ 
probably  because,  to  some  nations,  the  scor- 
ing of  victory  on  Ideological  Issues  and  i-» 
spreading  of  their  political  doctrines  ute 
precedence  over  the  consolidation  of  pea.:» 
and  freedom  The  attainment  of  their  xmAw. 
loal  objectives  Is  of  such  p)aramount  si^mt- 
cance  to  them  as  to  make  the  preserva::,- 
of  world  peace  and  order  recede  ln^.  sec. 
ondary  importance  The  latter  is  given  c  :.. 
slderatlon  only  when  such  rupture  m.iv  c:.. 
tall  their  own  annihilation.  Only  then  wju.; 
they  relent  In  their  Inflexible  submission  Vi 
their  p>olltlcal  dictates  and  allow  the  cot. 
slderatlon  for  general  welfare  to  assume  th» 
Importance  that  It  deserves  Othemi.v 
human  understanding  as  well  as  the  .?p:::- 
of  give  and  take  seem  to  be  totally  larkitg 
What  prevails  Is  rather  a  tendency  to  de- 
mand and  to  take  without  making  conces- 
sions There  can  t>e  little  doubt  that.  ;; 
such  trend  were  to  continue.  If  all  of  us 
were  to  come  to  this  Assembly  with  an  un- 
yielding one-track  mind  and  seek  to  makf 
gains  on  our  Ideological  and  parochial  stands 
the  pending  crucial  problems  would  scarcely 
have  any  chance  of  a  reasonable  solution 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  such 
problems  would  even  Increase  In  acutenessia 
the  future  with  dangerous  Implications  fo: 
mankind  If  Instead  we  were  to  envision 
that  long-term  interests  In  peace  and  w?!.. 
being  can  accommodate  a  measure  of  genera. 
understanding  and  rational  compromise,  tbe 
prospects  for  our  nations  to  be  able  to  ;:ve 
together  In  a  more  harmonious  world  and 
In  more  secure  and  lasting  peace,  will  become 
Infinitely  brighter  for  the  benefit  of  oa: 
present  and  future  generations. 

While  the  leading  industrialized  natlow 
have  made  Important  strides  In  scientific 
and  technological  fields  of  human  endeavours 
to  the  extent  of  discovering  a  soft  landing 
technique  on  the  moon,  they  would  earn  &n 
even  more  profound  gratitude  from  the  mil- 
lions of  this  world  if  they  could  devise  ways 
and  means  to  end  and  avoid  present  and 
future   earthly   conflicts 


THE  ASIAN  CONFERENCE  THROUGH 
JAPANESE  EYES 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  Presidcn:  or.iy 
today  I  received  from  Japan  a  letter  froir. 
a  former  constltutent  whose  husb.md  i5 
now  associated  with  the  Internationa: 
Christian  University  in  Tokyo.  Enclosed 
with  the  letter  was  a  clipping  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  September  29  issue  of  the 
English-lanfruage  newspaper,  the  Asah; 
Evening  News. 

Entitled  "Manila  Meeting  and  Japan 
this  editorial  gives  a  view  from  a  friendly 
nation  outside  the  United  States,  a 
nation  which  is  itself  a  leading  pow»: 
in  Asia.  Among  other  things,  the  edi- 
torial expresses  a  fear  that  the  confer- 
ence. Instead  of  helping  toward  ettle- 
ment  of  the  Vietnam  issue,  will  i.uve  i 
possible  harmful  effect  by  becoming  only 
"a  political  strengthening  of  the  war 
effort  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  Japanese  comment  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Manila  Mettinc  and  Japan 

It  seems  that  the  propoeed  "Conference 
on  Vietnam."  announced  by  Philippic* 
President  Ferdinand  E  Marcos  In  Honolulu 
Monday  on  his  way  back  from  his  visit  to 
Washington,  will  materialize  with  US 
President  Lyndon  B    Johnson  attending 
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war  and  forceful  conquest.    If  the  appeal  bais 
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!d  above  may  appe&: 
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Although  various  names  have  been  given 
w  It,  such  as  "Vietnam  Peace  Conference," 
Meeting  of  Nations  Concerned  with  Vlet- 
alm  War."  "Summit  Conference  of  Viet- 
namese Allies"  and  "Conferences  of  Nations 
Parucipating  In  the  War  In  Vietnam"  and 
others.  Judging  from  the  composition  of  the 
attendants,  the  proposed  conference  will 'be 
clearly  a  one-sided  meeting  of  nations  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  composed  only  of  mem- 
bers of  one  belligerent  camp. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  coming  conference 
will  study  the  possibilities  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  war  as  well  as  the 
aillitary.  political  and  economic  situations 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the  public  welfare 
project  now  being  pushed  by  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ertunent. 

However,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
suffh  a  one-sided  conference  would  conclude. 
in  lact.  In  nothing  but  a  political  strength- 
ening of  the  war  effort. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  result 
would  prove  a  "blessing"  to  the  South  V"let- 
aamese  Government  as  well  as  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly has  finally  been  called  into  session, 
but  it  Is  viewed  In  many  quarters  that  as 
lie  deliberations  on  the  draft  constitution 
progress,  criticism  of  the  military  govern- 
ment and  the  demand  for  a  return  to  civil 
rule  win  mount  in  volume 

This  will  no  doubt  force  the  military  gov- 
ernment into  a  dlfflcult  position.  However. 
sliould  all  of  the  nations  participating  In 
•the  conflict  get  together  and  announce  their 
agreement  for  a  more  stringent  and  con- 
certed military  action,  what  a  shot-in-the- 
arm  it  would  be  for  the  military  regime. 

It  Is  quite  probable  that  by  creating  the 
impression  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not 
an  'American  war"  but  a  conflict  widely 
supported  by  various  nations  of  Asia.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  figures  that  he  will  be  able 
to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  coming  "off- 
year '  elections  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  same  time  succeed  in  exerting  more 
pressure  than  ever  on  North  Vietnam. 

South  Korea,  aiming  at  gaining  a  more 
powerful  political  voice  In  Vietnamese  affairs, 
has  from  tmie  to  time  advocated  the  holding 
of  a  meeting  of  the  war  participants. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia, 
Thailand,  using  the  slogan  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  should  be  settled  by  Asians,  pro- 
posed the  holding  of  an  "Asian  Peace  Con- 
ference "  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  two 
Ideas,  together  with  the  speculations  of  both 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam,  re- 
sulted In  the  recent  prop>o6aI  by  President 
Marcos 

Hence,  what  we  fear  Is  that  this  confer- 
e.".ce.  Instead  of  moving  toward  a  settlement 
of  the  war  through  negotiations,  will  only 
.ead  toward  keeping  the  participating  na- 
tions away  from  such  negotiations. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  promising 
ipproachee  being  proposed  today  as  a  con- 
-ete  method  of  ending  the  war  is  "de- 
fscalatum  of  the  fighting  by  stages."  Rep- 
resentative of  this  Idea  are  the  teetUnony 
Elven  by  U.S.  Secretarj-  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
Sefore  the  U.S.  Congress  (Aug.  25),  the 
-speech  by  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  at  the  U.N.  Oen- 
e-'al  Assembly  (Sept.  22)  and  the  proposal 
for  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  presented 
^7  CN    Secretary-General  U  Thant. 

It  is  true  that  the  premises  of  the  above- 
mentioned  three  approaches  differ:  Secre- 
■sry  Rusk's  testimony  assumes  a  sort  of  a 
natural  cease-fire  based  on  a  one-elded  Ufl. 
victory  while  Ambassador  Goldberg  "passed 
•Ae  buck"  to  the  North  Vietnamese  side.  In 
contrast.  Secretary-General  Thant'8  proposal 
;ald  down  a  basic  course  for  settlement  at 
the  conflict. 

However,  we  feel  that  common  to  all  tbree 
approaches  Is  the  idea  to  seek  out  *  possibil- 


ity for  peace  In  the  process  of  "de-escalation 
of  fighting  by  stages."  Will  the  forthcoming 
Manila  conference  be  In  line  with  such  a 
course? 

When  we  consider  that  the  conference,  on 
the  contrary,  will  arouse  further  antagonism 
on  the  part  at  the  Communist  side,  we  fear 
that  it  will  bring  only  adverse  effects. 

In  recent  years,  the  view  that  "Asian  prob- 
lems should  l>e  solved  by  the  hands  of 
Asians" — the  so-called  upsurge  of  "Asian 
consciousness" — ^Is  making  Itself  more  and 
more  evident.  And  this  is  probably  the  fac- 
tor which.  In  relation  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
is  giving  birth  to  a  trend  toward  settling 
this  conflict  through  the  Initiative  of  the 
Asian  nations. 

It  seems  that  by  "Asian  consciousness"  is 
meant  the  renewed  recognition  of  Asian  na- 
tionalism and  Asian  solidarity.  If  such  is 
the  case,  should  not  more  concern  be  di- 
rected than  ever  to  the  national  sentiments 
of  the  Vietnamese  people? 

It  Is  Important  for  Asia  to  stand  on  ber 
own  feet,  but  should  not  true  independence 
l>e  rooted  In  a  wide  and  unbiased  vision? 

At  present,  the  prevailing  view  within  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  is  that  Japan  should 
not  take  part  In  the  conference.  "This  is  only 
proper.  As  for  Japan,  it  seems  that  she 
should  refrain  from  making  any  move  that 
might  place  restrictions  on  her  own  inde- 
pendent actions. 

What  is  most  Important  is  to  devote  her 
attention  toward  means  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  war  In  a  straightforward 
manner. 

Assumption  of  such  an  attitude  is  a  sepa- 
rate matter  from  the  problem  of  how  to 
strengthen  further  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Philippines. 


HOUSING  NEEDS  MUST  BE  MET 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  several  months  the  plight  of 
Altuska's  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Aleut  peo- 
ple has  been  discussed  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  general  distribution 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  Interest  is  being  generated  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  continue.  Alas- 
ka's native  people  are  forced  to  live  in 
environments  none  of  us  here  would  tol- 
erate and  certainly  we  would  not  tol- 
erate them  with  the  grace  and  dignity 
exhibited  by  our  native  people. 

Recently  Homer  Bigart  of  the  New 
York  Times  made  a  tour  through  Alaska 
and  several  of  his  articles  dealing  with 
native  land  problems  were  published. 
Mr.  Bigart  also  took  a  look  at  the  hous- 
ing conditions  of  our  native  people.  You 
may  recall  that  late  last  year  the  An- 
chorage Daily  News  published  a  series  of 
articles  on  conditions  in  Alaska  villages 
and  those  articles  were  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  Late  last  month,  on  September 
27.  Homer  Blgart's  impressions  of  Alas- 
ka's native  villages  were  printed  in  the 
Anchorage  Dally  Times  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Bigart's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Bigart's  find- 
ings coincide  almost  exactly  with  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  articles  and  with 
testimony  submitted  to  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  conditions  in  these  vil- 
lages are  deplorable  suid  they  cannot  be 
tolerated  any  longer.  We  must  give 
these  people  the  opportunity  for  a  de- 
cent life  according  to  what  all  of  us  re- 
gard as  the  American  standard  of  living. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times,  Sept.  27, 

1966] 

Writer    Finds    Nation  s    Worst    Slums    on 

Alaska    Coasts 

Editor's  Note. — A  New  York  Times  staff 
writer.  Homer  Bigart.  takes  a  probing  look 
at  Alaskan  p>overty.  While  the  national  focus 
has  been  on  city  slums,  he  finds  they  do 
not  match  up  with  the  squalor  found  In 
scattered  Alaska  villages. 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Bethel.  Alaska. — The  worst  slums  In  the 
Unit«d  States  are  not  In  the  racially  turbu- 
lent quarters  of  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago or  Los  Angeles.  By  all  available  indices 
of  poverty,  they  are  sparsely  strewn,  like 
garbage  on  an  ice  floe,  along  the  nation's 
desolate  sea  frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Except  for  Nome.  Kotzebue  and  Barrow,  the 
50  or  more  Eskimo  settlements  on  the  Bering 
and  Arctic  co.osts  of  Alaska  are  rarely  seen 
by  tourists.  Tlie  squalor  of  the  region  has 
had  little  or  no  impact  on  the  national  con- 
science. 

Eskimos,  if  thought  of  at  all.  were  con- 
sidered to  be  so  friendly,  so  indomitably 
cheerful  and  so  amenable  that  nobody  In 
Juneau  or  W.Tshlngton,  except  a  few  officials 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  ever  worried 
much  about  them. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  state  and  national 
governments  are  becoming  sharply  aware  of 
political  agitation  among  the  50,000  .Maskan 
"natives."  The  term  natives  embraces  abotit 
27,000  Elsklmos,  17,000  Indians  in  the  in- 
terior and  southeastern  Alaska  and  6.000 
Aleuts  (pronounced  AJ-ee-oots).  a  people  of 
mixed  Eskimo  and  Russian  blood  living  on 
the  Ale'dtlan  Islands  and  the  Kenal  and 
Alaskan  peninsulas. 

The  last  six  months  have  seen  the  forma 
tion  by  Eskimos  of  political  action  groups. 
Tliese  groups  will  press  Eskimo  claims  to 
vast  sections  of  Alaska.  Some  leaders  have 
even  suggested  the  creation  of  a  Native  Party 
But  for  the  moment  they  will  work  'within 
the  existing  parties.  Most  Ef  Itlmoe  are  Demo- 
crats. 

Because  natives  comprise  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  state  papulation,  the  "bush 
vote"  is  Important. 

■Various  greedy  motives  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Eskimo  communities  for  demanding 
all  of  Northwest  Alaska  and  all  the  Arctic 
Slope,  north  of  the  Brooks  Range,  Including 
areas  believed  fabulously  rich  in  oil  and  cop- 
per. 

But  native  leaders  retort  that  they  are 
simply  demanding  their  rights  under  the 
United  States-Russian  treaty  under  which 
Alaska  was  acquired  in  1867.  The  treaty  says, 
"Natives  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  they  occupy." 

And  the  new  breed  of  Eskimo  leadership, 
educated  to  middle  class  values  and  ■wanting 
economic  sectirity,  has  evolved  a  rather 
subtle  line  of  argument  for  native  title  to 
the  land.  These  young  leaders  promise  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  "orderly"  Industrial 
development  and  mineral  exploitation.  They 
say  they  only  want  to  prevent  the  rape  of 
the  land  and  the  pollution  of  the  streams. 

At  a  hearing  on  July  8  before  President 
Johnson's  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission in  Fairbanks,  Hugh  NichoUs.  one  of 
the  most  articulate  of  the  new  breed,  said 
that  "the  past  performance  of  the  white  man 
speaks  only  too  plainly  of  his  Inability  or 
Indifference  In  preventing  stream  pollution 
and  depletion  of  the  God-given  natural 
sources  of  food." 

He  concluded : 

"With  the  nation's  highest  birth  rate,  'we 
(Eskimos)  must  be  asstired  of  a  continuing, 
adequate  food  supply.  Only  by  full  control 
of  our  lands,  our  caribou  herds,  our  streams 
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and  other  naLural  re«<iurce«  oan  we  eacap* 
Uie  ulUmate  deadiy  Uap  of  U\e  welfare 
StAte 

N'.c^iolls  \a  a  Ilght-aklimed  Eakimo.  a  car- 
penter *  vet.<?raii  A  World  War  II  ajid 
executive  director  ;>f  the  recentiy  formed 
Arctic  Slope  Native  AMOclatlon  of  Baxrow.  a 
poUtlca:  action  group 

Paiiilug  from  work  July  14  on  what  will 
b«  the  dining  room  of  the  new  •l-tniUloa 
high  sch.x)!  se'ia^  b'jilt  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  AJlalrs  at  Barrow.  Nlcholls  said  the 
new  pcJltlcal  ac-U'jn  i<roup  waa  backed  by 
"90  per  cent  of  Uhe  native  people  '  and  that 
all  tne  smaller  vliiagea  of  the  Arctic  Slope — 
Barter  Uland.  Wainwrlght  Point  Lay.  Point 
Hope.  Anaktuvik  Pasa  and  Woods  Camp — 
had    signed  up    ' 

As  he  «p<ike.  EAkimw  ^Ciil  hunters  with 
high-powered  r'.f.e*  ir.d  telescopic  sights  sat 
a  half-mile  a*ay  n  a  low  bluff  above  the 
»eti.  »CiLnnlnj{  a  ribbon  of  water  that  had 
opened  between  the  shore  and  the  Arctic 
icecap  At  1  >ng  intervals  a  seal  would  sur- 
face and  tticre  would  be  a  brief  ooaunoUon 
of  &hoo'l;'.w; 

Near  the  edge  of  the  receding  Icecap  was 
»  c'lrlous  array  of  55-gallon  drums  They 
contained  motst  of  Barrow's  winter  sewage; 
the  melting  icecap.  It  w.is  h.jped.  would  dump 
the   buckets   somewhere   netu-er   the  Pole. 

NlcholU  sAld  the  average  native  family 
Income  in  booming  Barrow  was  between 
$4  000  and  15  iXK)  But  Barrow  was  by  far 
the  richest  Eskimo  cooununlty.  he  said,  and 
at  Anaktuvik  Pass  in  the  Br-joks  Range,  the 
caAh  income  f'lr  a  family  might  be  as  low 
aa  t500  a  year 

Nlcholla  himself  came  not  from  the  Arctic 
Slope  but  from  the  most  chronically  de- 
preesed  region,  the  Tukon-KoskokwUr  delta 
country,  of  which  Bethel  Is  the  commercial 
hub 

The  poorest  .\me.'-1can  citizens  are  some 
la.iXK)  E»kimj«  and  Achaba*can  Indians  liv- 
ing near  tne  mouths  and  lower  re»u  he-s  of 
Alaaka  i  two  great  rivers,  the  Yukon  and  the 
Kuskukwiin 

Thla  la  known  as  the  Bethel  district,  a  vast, 
treeless  tundra  etched  by  nanieleaa  lakes, 
sloughs  and  meandering  streams  Here  the 
winters  are  'ie«pera:ely  h.irsh  The  subzero 
temperatures  can  become  a.most  unbearable 
when  wtndJ  lash  the  flats  wth  snow  ard  tiny 
Ice   particles   from   the   Bering   6ea 

On  thla  July  day.  the  snow  had  vaolahed 
from  the  tundra,  and  In  Bethel  backyards 
the  willow  and  alder  thickets  were  reshly 
green  By  .Alaska  standards  Bethe  Is  a 
■'city.  "  with  a  permanent  population  ol  1.600, 
predominantly  Eskimos 

Bethels  streets  are  unpaved  and  muddy, 
and  there  are  no  sidewalks  In  the  whole 
Yukon-Kuskokwlm  delta  country  there  are 
fewer  than  30  miles  of  road,  of  which  13 
are  inalde  the  city 

Pront  Street  boasting  a  half-dozen  stores, 
a  bank,  and  a  two-»tory  hotel  called  Leen's 
Lodge,  starts  near  a  forgotten  cemetery  and 
ends  in  I/ousetown."  the  name  given  by 
Bethel  whites  t.>  the  most  wretched  native 
quarter 

The  cemetery  is  gradually  sliding  Into  the 
Kuskokwlm  River  Every  time  the  Ice 
breaks  up.  .me  or  m.ire  rotting  coffins  and 
the  contents  are  carried  off  m  the  flood 

lA'usetown.  inhabited  by  Indians  and 
Eskimos.  13  a  planless  huddle  of  driftwood 
and  tarpaper  atiacks  Outside  each  shack 
Is  a  wooden  flsh  rack  on  which  salmon  are 
hung  out  to  dry  The  smell  of  ash  Is  perva- 
sive and  this  Is  all  to  the  good  because 
Lousetown.  like  most  of  Bethel,  has  no  sewage 
system. 

Even  for  whites  housing  In  Bethel  Is  criti- 
cally short  Ixiat  year  severnl  public-school 
teachers  h*d  t"  sleep  In  bedrolls  on  their 
classroom  floors  Now  the  problem  has  been 
worsened  by  a  tire  that  destroyed  a  block  of 
apartments  in  early  July. 


H  It  the  native  housing  Is  something 
.<pe<-ial 

Typical  of  Eskimo  dwellings  In  the  delta 
region.  Lousetown's  hovels  are  generally  one- 
room  shacks  so  overcrowded,  damp  and  111- 
ventllated  as  to  guarantee  the  highest  Inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States 
and  an  Infant  mortality  rate  five  times  the 
national  average 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  nine  Eskimos 
sharing  one  room 

"Instead  of  wall-to-wall  carpeting  we  have 
wall-to-wall  people."  a  visitor  was  told 

Dr  Robert  Fortune,  of  Ogunqult.  Me  .  who 
directs  the  Bethel  Native  Hospital  for  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  was  fas- 
cinated by  this  statistic  from  a  recent  sur- 
vey: the  average  house  had  2  7  persons  per 
bed 

"We  have  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
disease  rates  in  the  world."  Dr.  Fortune 
said 

His  hospital  la  the  only  medical  facility  In 
an  area  of  88.000  square  miles  The  chief 
health  problem,  he  explained,  is  Infant  mor- 
tality; la  of  every  100  babies  did  not  live  to 
be  a  yetv  old  Diarrhea,  pneumonia  and 
meningitis  were  the  principal  killers 

Dr.  Portune  reported  that  tuberculosis, 
long  the  scourge  of  Alaskan  natives,  had 
sharply  declined  from  the  period  IMft-Sl. 
Then,  the  average  annual  Infection  rate 
among  children  up  to  age  3  waa  an  "astound- 
ing" 24  6  i>er  cent,  a  situation  virtually  un- 
paralleled in  medical  history 

An  Intensive  attack  on  TB  by  the  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center  cut  the  annual  in- 
fection rate  to  11  per  cent  by  1960.  but  Dr. 
Portune  warned  that  tuberculosis  would  re- 
main a  strong  threat  to  life  and  health  until 
the  whole  standard  of  living  was  raised 

Today,  a  native  who  contacts  TB  can  ex- 
pect that  It  will  be  arrested  But  if  he  re- 
turns to  a  primitive  dwelling,  his  chances  of 
complete  recovery  are  slight  In  the  still 
darkness  of  a  native  hut.  the  tuberculosis 
organlazn  can  remain  suspended  for  su 
months  and  still  cause  disease,  a  Public 
Health   Ser'vlce  official   In   Anchorage  said 

One  of  every  four  natives  of  the  Bethel 
area  suffers  a  significant  hearing  Ices,  usually 
the  result  of  an  Inner  ear  In/ectlon  acquired 
at  infancy.  Also  prevalent  Is  a  form  of  con- 
junctivitis that  can  cause  blindness  In  chil- 
dren. 

A  rare  hereditary  disease  called  methemo- 
globinemia, caused  by  a  hormone  deficiency, 
has  produced  a  rate  of  eight  "blue  babies  ' 
out  of  10.000,  a  "fantastically  high  Inci- 
dence. "  Dr  Portune  said  The  Infanta  have 
blue  lips  The  disease  can  be  regulated  by 
drugs  but  It  la  fatal  If  not  detected 

Despite  all  these  health  hazards,  the  delta 
Eskimo  population  Is  expanding  at  a  rate 
exceeding  4  per  cent  a  year  more  than  double 
the  national  rate. 

The  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Eski- 
mo— the  annual  birth  rate  of  53  per  1  000 
Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  —  has 
saved  him  from  extinction  But  Dr  For- 
tune fears  that  the  explosive  growth  is 
rapidly  outstripping  the  economic  resources 
of  the  region  There  Is  no  pr^sgram  t.j  en- 
cotirage  birth  control 

Slight  improvements  In  housing  and  sani- 
tation would  vastly  swell  the  population 
growth  Except  In  a  few  villages  where  wells 
were  dug  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  most 
settlements  still  lack  a  sanitary  water  and 
sewage   system 

I've  never  seen  anything  like  It,  even 
m  the  worst  slums  of  our  major  cities,"  said 
Mrs  Marie  McGulre.  commissioner  of  the 
r  S  Public  H  >u.sing  .Administration,  when 
she  toured  Alaska  last  year  "In  the  lower 
W'  she  added  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
prlvle«  In  ,Alaska  we  feel  It  would  be  a 
great  advance  Just  to  have  privies" 

Ln  Anchorage  Dr  Martha  Wilson,  the  Pub- 
lic   Beaith   Service's    director    of    outpatient 


clinics  for  Alaska,  recalled  that  viiLij^p. 
usually  listed  as  their  top  priority  ne-d  ^ 
safe  water  supply  "Why?  '  sinnc  were  a.'^kpc 
"Well  we  believe  the  babies  wouldn  :  a.- 
so  much  if  we  had  water."  they  replied 

Because  the  area  economy  la  virtually  :.or.- 
existent,  the  swelling  multitude  of  E.sk;rr.je 
seem  doomed  to  the  relief  rolls  If  they  ren.i,.- 
in  the  delta 

Most  natives  are  self  employed  In  flih;:.f 
trapping,  and  hunting  Trappers  complalc 
that  slumping  fur  prices  and  soaring  coets 
of  gear  make  trapping  profitless.  And  tin 
population  Is  expanding  too  rapidly  to  relT 
on  a  continued  abundance  of  fish  and  g.irr.e 

So  cash  Is  needed  to  supplement  the  die-. 
with  store  food,  to  buy  hardware  and  clothing 
and  perhaps  some  heating  oil  The  oil 
costs  43  cents  a  gallon  In  Hooper  Bay.  and 
according  to  Bob  Clark  of  Sjrracuse.  who 
teaches  in  the  local  school,  probably  r.  • 
one   family  In  ten  can  afford   It. 

The  rest  must  hunt  wood  to  aurvlve  a^: 
In  winter  this  could  Involve  a  brut.u  i.v 
mile  trip  by  dog  team  or  motorized  t'.t- 
acroes  the  treeless  tundra  to  willow  thlckev 
In  the  foothills. 

Hooper  Bay,  the  second  largest  comniunl- 
in  the  delta  region,  has  a  population  of  5." 
natives     and      13     whites.     There     are    ;» 
churchee  and  a  new  wooden  frame  recrealloL 
hall  ("Just  a  place  Indoors  that's  not  as  cold 
as  outdoors '» 

Some  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic  prlcr 
and  a  teacher  with  the  Bureau  of  India:. 
Affairs  decided  to  give  the  natives  E.-iglli:. 
names.  Now  there  is  a  Night  family  and  a 
Day  family,  some  Rivers,  LJdces,  Greens  and 
of   course.  Smiths 

Unemployment  Is  heavy  This  summer 
about  50  Hooper  Bay  Eskimos  got  Jabs  l:. 
Bristol  Bay  canneries  The  canneries  wors 
six  weeks  during  the  salmon  run.  Count;:*' 
overtime,  an  Eskimo  can  make  up  to  »6(X 
Trapping  and  hunting  the  rest  of  the  yea: 
might  bring  $400  for  mink,  fox  and  sealskins 

With  this  •!  000  he  must  buy  sugar,  tea. 
flour,  milk  and  ether  basic  staples  for  tie 
year,  gasoline  at  95  cents  a  gallon  (or  t.s 
outboard  motor  <uid  motorized  sled  i  these 
sleds  cost  nearly  ll.OOO  on  the  Bering  coa-s: 
but  there  are  already  30  In  Hooper  Bay;  In  10 
more  years  they  will  completely  replace  the 
dogs)    and   entertainment 

Movies  coat  75  cents  In  Hooper  Bay;  %\  i- 
Barrow  Barrow  where  Eskimos  have  money 
to  spend.  Is  supporting  two  theaters.  One. 
the  Polar  Bear,  groased  $11,000  in  35  d.i'..-  It-- 
manager  Jerry  Crow  ref)ort8  Eskln.  -■  lo-e 
horror  films,  religious  sp>ectaculars  ana  'Aef.- 
erns.  hate  sophisticated  romances. 

A  small  number  of  exceptional  nat;'.** 
break  out  of  the  bonds  of  poverty.  Jlma:.i 
(Little  Fish  I  Samuelson.  of  Bethel  is  :r.' 
of  the  best  bush  pilots  in  Alaska  Ot^.f: 
Eskimos  have  proved  to  be  excellent  elf:- 
Ironies  mechanics,  plumbers  and  carper.ters 
miners  and  construction  workers.  Some  get 
J(>b«  with  government  and  state  agencies 
Esklmi  Klrls  have  become  clerks,  stenogra- 
phers, teachers  and  nurses 

But  most  of  the  delta  villagers  have  wh^: 
sociologists  call  "cultural  Immobility  "  The" 
lack  the  education  and  skills  to  escape  to 
urban  areas  and  compete  In  the  white  ma.',  s 
world. 

Caught  between  two  cultures.  un;ible  t- 
return  to  the  old  hunting  economy  yet  un- 
able to  adjust  to  a  mechanical  society.  Eski- 
mo and  .Athabascans  are  showing  anger  a"3 
frustration 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the  ce* 
political  organizations  are  emerging 

Typical  of  the  young  leaders  who  are  cfcal- 
lending  the  traditional  authority  of  the  vil- 
lage elders  Is  WlUle  A  Hlnsley,  25.  of  Kotw- 
hue  a  graduate  of  George  Washington  Cc- 
verslty 

It  was  largely  through  Mr  Kinsley's  eSort.' 
that  some   13   Eskimo  villages  in  northwest 
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On  September  15,   1966,  Mr    James  E.     ^*  unpaid  parking  tag  as  a  means  of  Intro-     tatlons,  and  has  not  "pHMted  ball "  or  other- 
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Alaska  united  to  annotince  claim  to  nearly 
30  million  acres  on  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the 
basins  of  Noatak  and  Kobuk  Rivers,  Includ- 
ing the  huge  copper  deposit  at  Bomlt«.  The 
deposit  Is  now  being  explored  by  Kennecott 
Copper. 

This  is  one  of  the  last  opptortunltles  for 
A.'iierica  to  be  fair  In  dealing  with  aboriginal 
pe<>ple's  land  claims.  "  Hlnsley  said. 

•Senator  Gruening  Is  airald  our  clalma 
wlU  stop  development.  I  disagree.  I  think 
we  are  doing  the  state  and  business  Interests 
a  favor  by  bringing  this  Issue  to  a  head." 

Hlnsley  Is  executive  director  of  the  North- 
west Alaska  Native  Association,  newest  of 
the  Eskimo  political  action  groups.  The 
president  Is  Capt.  John  Schaeffer  Jr.,  adju- 
tant of  the  First  Scout  Battalion,  Alaska  Na- 
tional Guard 

Schaeller.  at  his  office  In  the  Nome  armory, 
said  he  remembered  when  Nome  movie  thea- 
ters segregated  Eskimos  Into  sections  "for 
natives  only."  Now  discrimination  was  less 
obvious,  although  a  government  official  said 
there  were  still  lu)  natives  In  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  only  one  In  Rotary. 

"We  want  to  be  Involved  la  the  future 
development  of  the  land."  SchaefTer  said. 
"We  don't  want  to  hold  up  progress;  we  Just 
want  a  voice  In  It." 

Eskimo  political  ferment  is  being  stirred 
by  a  native  newspaper.  The  Tundra  Times, 
edited  weekly  in  Fairbanks  by  Howard  Rock, 
an  Eskimo  from  Point  Hope. 

'The  first  sign  of  political  awakening," 
said  Rock  In  his  Fairbanks  office,  "came  in 
May  when  the  Arctic  Slope  Native  Associa- 
tion announced  Its  endorsement  of  candi- 
dates." The  association  endorsed  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan  and  Sen  E.  L.  Babtlett  for  re- 
election but  withheld  endorsement  from 
Rivers. 

Rock  heard  about  the  endorsement  several 
days  In  advance,  swore  his  staff  to  secrecy, 
and  landed  a  scoop. 

■  I  think  there's  a  real  chance  of  all  these 
groups  getting  together  In  a  loose  confed- 
eration." the  editor  said.  "The  Barrow  group 
wanted  to  create  a  Native  Party.  I  thought 
It  was  premature." 

Indian  groupts,  particularly  the  more  so- 
phisticated tribes  of  Southeast  Alaska,  have 
long  been  organized.  The  oldest  of  these, 
the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  was  founded 
among  the  Tllnget  and  Halda  tribes  53  years 
ago,  and  led  a  long  fight  against  discrimina- 
tions that  culminated  In  the  passage  of  a 
civil  rights  bill  by  the  territorial  legislature 
In  1945. 

In  Fairbanks,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  said  the 
plight  of  the  natives  was  "desperate"  and 
that  unrest  was  Inevitable. 

"Here's  where  the  political  unrest  comes 
in:  the  natives  exp>ect  to  move  from  one  level 
to  another,"  he  said.  "What  they  fall  to 
understand  is  that  It  will  cost  them  a  tre- 
mendous effort.  Primarily  It  will  be  a  men- 
tal and  emotional  effort,  much  tougher  than 
the  physical  effort." 

Eskimos  are  not  aggressive  or  pushy,  and 
corv.<;equently  they  are  at  sharp  disadvan- 
tage In  the  comjjetltlve  world. 

A  foremost  student  of  Eskimo  life.  Dr. 
M,ix  C  Brewer,  director  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
search Laboratory  In  Barrow,  fears  that  the 
native  culture,  based  on  the  art  of  survival. 
Is  vanishing 

"Maybe  they  weren't  the  first  to  develop 
the  Model  T."  Dr.  Brewer  said,  "but  In  some 
ways  their  culture  has  a  lot  to  offer." 


fine  officer  and  a  great  test  pilot,  and  I 
lost  a  good  friend.  Maj.  David  H.  Tittle 
was  a  gifted  Instructor  at  the  aerospace 
test  pUot  school  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  where  so  many  of  our  astronauts 
have  trained.  It  was  there  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  I  participated  In  stimu- 
lating discussions  with  Major  Tittle  on 
the  aerodynamic  characteristics  of  mod- 
em high  performance  aircraft  and  the 
problems  that  yet  need  to  be  resolved.  It 
was  there  that  Major  Tittle  and  I  flew 
together. 

Major  Tittle  was  a  member  of  that 
small,  elite  fraternity  of  experimental 
test  pilots  who  are  so  dedicated  to  their 
challenging  and  hazardous  work.  It  is 
because  of  the  calculated  risks  taken  over 
the  years  by  courageous  men  like  Major 
Tittle  that  our  Nation  is  preeminent  In 
aerospace  achievements. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Major  Tittle's  family  and  friends  at  their 
great  loss,  and  I  share  In  their  sorrow. 


DEATH  OF  MAJ.   DAVID  H.  TITTLE, 
US.    AIR    FORCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. In  the  crash  of  a  vertlcal-takeoff 
aircraft  during  a  test  flight  at  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards 
■Mr  Force  Base,  Calif.,  the  Nation  lost  a 


REX>UCTION  OF  IMPACT  OF  TAX 
CREDIT  SUSPENSION  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  have  joined  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  in  urging  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  to  give  special 
consideration  to  small  businesses  in  act- 
ing upon  the  President's  request  to  sus- 
pend the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
for  a  year. 

The  Sparkman  proposal  would  allow 
small  businesses  to  continue  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  tax  credit  on  up  to  $25,000 
worth  of  new  equipment  investments  an- 
nually. This  means  that  small  businesses 
would  have  a  maximum  investment  tax 
credit  of  about  $1,700  per  year  as  an 
incentive  to  modernize  and  expand  op- 
erations In  order  to  produce  more  goods 
and  create  more  jobs.  Adoption  of  this 
small  business  proposal  will  reduce  by 
less  than  2  percent  the  $2  billion  expected 
to  be  raised  by  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit. 

I  support  the  President's  request  to 
suspend  the  investment  tax  credit,  be- 
cause I  think  the  heavy  pressures  which 
the  current  business  boom  has  put  on  the 
capital  goods-producing  sectors  of  our 
economy  are  direct  and  substantial  con- 
tributors to  the  inflation  we  now  face. 
However,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
capital  expenditures  of  American  small 
business  are  relatively  minor  contrib- 
utors to  the  pressure  on  the  capital 
goods  sector,  since,  although  small  busi- 
nesses constitute  80  percent  of  all  cor- 
porate taxpayers,  small  businesses  pro- 
duce only  9  percent  of  all  business  re- 
ceipts and  less  than  3  percent  of  all 
business  income. 

But  small  business  depends  heavily 
on  the  investment  tax  credit  for  expan- 
sion. Last  year  more  than  54  percent 
of  this  country's  294,000  small  businesses 
used  the  tax  credit. 

Continuing  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  small  business  will  help  the  little 
man — the  local  manufacturer,  the  drug- 
store owner,  the  plumber,  and  the 
garageman.  It  will  not  defeat  the  antl- 
inflationary  purpose  of  investment  tax 


credit  suspension.  Instead,  this  pro- 
posal will  merely  make  the  tax  credit 
suspension  more  equitable  by  allowing 
small  business  to  continue  to  expand 
and  modernize,  while  reducing  the 
capital  expenditures  of  the  corporate 
giants  which  dominate  the  economy  and 
whose  expansion  has  created  the  real 
pressure  on  the  capital  goods  sector. 


A  GENTLEMAN  HAS  LEFT  US 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  in  Honolulu  last  Sunday  of  Riley 
Allen  will  be  mourned  not  only  by  all 
his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  50th 
State,  but  by  thousands  elsewhere  who 
knew  him  and  respected  him.  To  me  his 
passing  is  a  personal  loss. 

As  funeral  services  are  held  today  in 
Honolulu  many  thousands  who  will  not 
be  able  to  be  present  will  none  the  less 
be  present  in  spirit  and  In  thought  and 
in  grief. 

In  the  real  meaning  of  the  term.  Riley 
AUen  was  a  very  perfect  gentleman. 

A  transplanted  Texan,  he  served  his 
adopted  homeland  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian, a  courageous  advocate  of  the 
causes  In  which  he  believed,  and  a  news- 
paper editor  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the 
journalistic  hall  of  fame  Is  acknowledged 
both  east  and  west  of  Hawaii.  For  al- 
most half  a  century  he  was  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  I  first  came  to 
know  him  when  Joseph  R.  Parrlngton 
and  I  served  together  els  Delegates  from 
the  then  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alas- 
ka. Joe  Parrlngton  was  then  principal 
owmer  of  the  Star-Bulletin  and  no  two 
men  than  he  and  Riley  Allen  could  have 
more  compatibly  joined  In  operation  of 
a  newspaper  and  as  battlers  for  what 
they  believed  in. 

Gentle  as  he  was,  Riley  Allen  was  not 
a  man  who  would  deviate  from  a  princi- 
ple which  he  had  embraced.  He  was  a 
leading  fighter  in  the  battle  for  statehood 
for  Hawaii  and  his  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject led  him  to  become  a  propKinent  like- 
wise of  Alaska  statehood. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Hawaii 
will  miss  him.  Alaska  will  too.  And  he 
will  be  missed  also  not  only  by  all  those 
who  knew  him  In  the  United  States  but 
by  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the 
world,  Including  Asia. 

For  Riley  Allen,  I  had  an  affection 
and  a  regard,  deep  and  abiding.  He  is 
gone  now  at  the  age  of  82  years  but  his 
works  and  memories  of  him  will  endure. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  POLICE 
FUNCTIONS  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  each  year  crime  rates  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  increase. 
Each  year,  more  voices  are  heard  com- 
plaining about  the  shortages  of  police- 
men for  keeping  city  streets  free  from 
violence  and  safe  for  walking. 

In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  police  to 
patrol  our  cities,  we  do  not  merely  have 
to  increase  recruitment  policies  and  raise 
salaries,  we  must  also  free  our  police 
forces  from  the  many  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative tasks  that  fill  their  working 
days. 


er  6,  1966 

I  baU"  or  other- 
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On  SepU'mb^r  15,  1966,  Mr  Jaint\s  E. 
DeRyaii  prepared  for  Judt^e  Harold 
Brown,  of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Court,  a  report  on  the  "Estimated  Dn- 
comp«:>n.sated  Extx'n.se.s  Incurred  To  Ar- 
rest Parking  Violation  Offenders  for 
Nonpaymeir,  of  ParicuiK  Violation  Cita- 
tions ■  Cot,'er;t.y  Mr  DfRyan  demon- 
strates how  mucri  •.;ine  and  money  are 
wa^sted  In  dealin»4  with  parking  ticket 
violators  at  the  criminal  level.  He  agrees 
with  many  other  writers  who,  after  view- 
ing the  workin^'.s  of  police  departments, 
have  recumjnended  that  various  police 
funcuoris.  including  most  trafHc  viola- 
tions bt'  transferred  to  adniinistratlve 
officials 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

Tliere  being   no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
REe<  ar    •  M    E-TTiMAmi     f  n- i>Mpr,Ns.*TED    Ex- 

PEN.SI     IniI  mill      lo     fiKRtST     f'\!lKINO     VlO- 

LATios     OmNDms     r^in.     Nonp.*tment    or 

Parking   Violation    Cttationh 

This  r?p->r'.  was  prepaj-ed  at  the  direc- 
tion >f  \sai^iAi\t  Divi.^lon  Chief  Anthony 
811va  it  the  .-equeet  if  JudRe  Haxuld  Brown, 
by  Deputy  Ork  Jamea  E  D«Ryan.  Saa 
Prancl3c.>  Municipal  Court,  September  15, 
I960 

The  major  c-<;i«t  >f  servlrlna;  wirranta  of 
arrest,  bojltlnt?  prlst'ners  and  procesBlflg 
120,000  new  parkinn  warrants  each  year  1b 
paid  by  the  '.axpiyer  vu  the  f'oilce  Dep&rl- 
ment  Budt<e:  Ar:  eatimaled  80  '-  of  the  war- 
rants pr^jceseed  by  trie  Poilce  Central  War- 
rant BuTfd';  -ire  '  <t  mere  parking  violations. 
80";-  •{  the  saJi.-'i^  paid  tn  personnel  of 
this  BiireH'i  ».3'i28<i  is  124  2-24  monthly. 
80'-/-  if  th*"  tln-.t"  .if  pt)llce  personnel,  who 
were  tral:;ed  t.i  st^m  the  tide  of  crime 
and  are  paid  tilKh  ■*  aifes  to  tight  crime,  la 
occupied  ',;i  this  Bireiu  by  these  trivial  mat- 
ters which  .■ire  required  by  present  law  to 
be  treated  aa  any  jther  criminal  m.ls<leme&nor. 
Thla  Bureau  la  staffed  by  one  lieutenant 
(•1100  m"  .  tW'i  •tergeHnts  •  W75  mo  f'Dr 
ea. )  and  twenty-six  patrolmen  1775  mo.  for 
ea.)  p. us  -.wer-tv  -ivilLtr.  rierlLS  i»364.  mo. 
for  ea  >  ir  i  n.i:.,ce  f  legal  procedure  for 
these  trivi.i.  r;.H'.>Ts  ;ou.d  free  aa  little  as 
50"^  ot  the  tftiineKj  p«.illco  perw.mnel  for  the 
urgent  reep<  r..-);bi:itle8  'f  law  enforcement 
and  crlm-  pr-.-  ■.:  r;  the  public  would  reap 
the  h^rieflt  <:.•.  •..•:?  high  salaries  could  not 
be  cr;tiri/,ed 

This  Report  concema  itself  only  with  the 
experue  if  servicing  parlii.ig  vlt)iatlon  war- 
ranta  after  25%  have  bee:!  paid  *nd  procesaed 
by  Deputy  Clerks  before  the  warrants  are 
delivered  to  the  Police  and  does  not  Include 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  servicing  defend- 
ants m  the  City  Pr'.sor;  by  the  Police,  or  by 
the  Deputy  Sheriff  s  aft*r  further  sentencing 
to  the  County  Jai;  hv  the  Court  It  does  not 
Include  the  ',  laa  •-  'h-  pub  ',  -  f  the  time  and 
dignity  of  the  ;:.' ir'.unate  parking  violator 
who  h.ui  not  pai.l  his  tag  '  It  d^**  not  con- 
sider the  :  «8  of  dlirnlty  afforded  to  the 
CourtJ*  which  are  used  more  as  a  revenue 
agency  than  a  dlapenser  of  J'xstl.-e.  nor  the 
loaa  of  morale  am;  ng  trained  police  officers 
who  are  forced  t<i  act  aa  tax  collectors"  nor 
the  lo«3  f  respect  f  r  the  lma«e  if  the  Police 
OfBcer  as  *  Protett^^r  of  .S<:x;lety  when  the 
majority  'f  taxpayers  experience  the  Police 
and  the  Court  aa  another  device  to  extract 
money  from  the  pvibllc  particularly  frcmi  the 
poorer  elements  if  the  public  It  does  not 
oonsider  the  Inj'jatlce  of  freeing  a  person 
accused  of  serious  crime  through  the  O  R 
Ball  Pn^)Ject  while  Incarcerating  another  per- 
son for  "not  paying  tags"  It  d^iea  n  it  con- 
sider the  efTe<.-t    if  this  system  which  utilises 


the  unpaid  parking  tag  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing parking  violators  tu  major  criminals 
at  the  County  Jail,  where  they  may  compare 
notes  as  to  tJae  seriousness  of  their  "crime" 
and  the  proportionate  punishment  afforded 
to  them  In  comparison  to  the  punishment 
afforded  to  thieves  and  other  crimlnaia.  That 
this  system  of  Jailing  citizens  for  unpaid 
parking  tags  Is  a  major  factor  in  the  national 
disrespect  for  Courts  and  Police  cannot  be 
denied,  and  thus  this  system  la  a  direct  con- 
tributor to  the  Increasing  crime  rate.  The 
concept  of  American  Society,  based  on  re- 
ligious regard  for  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
philosophical  respect  for  the  principles  of 
Justice  wherein  there  Is  equal  Justice  under 
law,  where  punishments  are  made  to  fit  the 
crimes,  has  been  seriously  undernamed  by 
this  system  of  arresting  parking  violators  for 
unpaid  tags  Beyond  all  of  these  facta  la  the 
Irrefutable  fact  of  coat:  the  system  does  not 
produce  revenue,  but  costs  the  taxpayer  In 
San  Pranctsco  as  a  typical  city  using  this 
system  over  (300. 000  annually. 

This   estimate   is   based    on   the   following 
costs: 

(I)  80  percent  of  the  salaries  of 
the  Police  Centra]  Warrant 
Bureau  as  representing  the 
cost  of  processing  80  per- 
cent of  the  warrants,  which 
are    parking    violations 

{2)  Services  of  three  Deputy 
Clerks  in  the  Municipal 
Court  which  processes  the 
Booking  Calendar  before 
Court,  after  Court,  and  for 
reconciliation:  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  expense  of  one 
Court  for  Judge,  Reporter, 
District  Attorney.  Deputy 
Clerk,  Police  Liaison  OfDcer 

and  Deputy  Sheriff 

Estimated  expense  of  the 
Central  Tabulation  Bu- 
reau's personnel  and  ma- 
chinery to  process  the  Book- 
ing Calendar  listing  and  ad- 
judication   statistics 


$M.  324 


(3) 


1.820 


180 


Estimated  monthly  ex- 
pense, booking  cal- 
endar    26,024 

The  revenue  deposited  In  the 
City  Treasury  from  adjudlcatlooa 
of  this  Booking  Calendar  in  De- 
partment Sixteen  for  the  last 
available  month  Reconciled  (July 
19681  Indicates  that  out  of  M3,131 
warrant  ball  price  value  of  cita- 
tions listed  on  this  calendar.  otUy 
•9.346  was  collected  Thus  78 
percent  of  the  revenue  of  parking 
warrant  ball  for  citations  on  the 
EkMklng  Calendar  is  not  collected 
Theoretically,  if  all  citizens  re- 
fused to  pay  their  citations 
until  they  were  listed  on  this  cal- 
endar, they  could  save  78  cents  on 
every  dollar  the  honeat  taxpaytng 
citizens  are  now  paying  for  park- 
ing violation  warrants  t  To  what 
use  Is  the  processing  of  these  triv- 
ial matters  by  an  entire  Police  Bu- 
reau, If  78  percent  of  the  revenue 
Is  lost,  and  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  results  from  sentencing 
these  "criminals"  to  the  County 
JslP 
Collection  of  rsTenue  from  booking 

calendar    -0.346 


tations.  and  has  not  "posted  ball"  or  other- 
wise paid  for  the  parking  privilege,  the  vio- 
lator could  be  noticed  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  his  vehicle  should  not  be  seized 
and  sold  by  the"  Marshal  at  the  Order  of 
Court  to  satisfy  a  Judgment  through  clvu 
trial  for  parking  fees  dues 

Statewide,  an  abstract  of  Judgment  against 
parking  violator  could  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  When  vio- 
lator appears  at  the  Department  to  obtain 
driver  license  or  vehicle  license,  new  legis- 
lation could  provide  that  neither  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Department  until  the  vio- 
lator satisfies  all  Judgments  on  file  for  park- 
ing fees  in  any  area  of  the  state.  Failure  to 
satisfy  such  Judgments  within  a  reasonable 
time  could  result  in  seizure  and  sale  of  his 
vehicle  by  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment could  deduct  a  processing  charge,  and 
forward  the  Judgment  amount  to  the  appro- 
priate  city   or   town   In   the   State. 

In  this  way  a  trivial  matter  would  not  be 
made  into  a  criminal  misdemeanor,  millions 
of  dollars  of  revenue  would  not  be  lost,  and 
statewide,  police  would  be  free  to  prevent 
crime  In  larger  ntimhern 


Monthly    uncompensated    ex- 
pens*    16.878 

Annual    uncomf>ensated   expense 300,  136 

Under  present  laws,  no  warrant  of  arrest 
need  Issue  for  unpaid  noticed  citations 
Upon  proof  that  violator  received  notice  by 
registered    or    certified    mall    of    unpaid    cl- 


PROTEST   OF   ACTIONS    BY   U.S 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCA'nON 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  m 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  considerable 
protest — from  Congress  and  from  the 
American  people — against  actions  by  the 
US.  Office  of  Education,  which  seems  to 
be  seeking  to  take  over  control  of  local 
school  systems  in  this  country 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr,  Harold  Ho'.i,c. 
the  Commi.^.sioner  of  Education,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  must  controversial  of- 
ficials in  the  Federal  Government 
hierarchy.  His  revised  school  "guide- 
lines" of  last  March  have  been  justly  as- 
sailed as  violative  of  both  the  letter  and 
the  intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Office  of  Education  has  b+icr. 
subjected  to  well-deserved  criticism,  ir. 
my  opinion,  for  embarking  on  a  course 
of  enforced  togetherness  In  the  public 
schools  of  America 

Recently  disclosed  was  a  piece  of  dr.ift 
legislation  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Education  which  proposes  a  multlbilhon- 
dollar  program  of  basing  and  redrawing 
of  school  district  attendance  lines  in 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance.  In  my 
current  newsletter  to  constituents  in 
Georgia,  I  discussed  in  some  detail  this 
proposed  bill  in  the  context  of  recent  de- 
velopments emanating  from  the  Office 
of  Education 

Also,  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
October  5  published  an  excellent  eiJl- 
torlal  column  by  David  Lawrence  which 
forcefully  calls  attention  to  the  power 
plays  being  made  by  Commissioner  Howe 
and  his  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
newsletter  and  Mr  Lawrence's  column 
be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Ets  follows 

UNrrn)  Statxs  Steps   To   Control  Schools 

SrxN 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  US  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  has  Just  taken  the  first  steps 
which  can  lead  to  complete  control  In  Wash- 
ington of  the  entire  educational  system  of 
stat«s.  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country. 
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HiiTOld  Howe  U,  commissioner  of  education 
in  the  department.  Is  quoted  by  Rep.  Fmo 
of  New  York  as  having  said: 

"If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  built  tot 
the  primary  purpose  of  economic  and  social 
integration." 

Whether  the  local  government*  Itke  It  or 
not,  they  will  find  themselves  required  to 
correct  "racial  imbalance"  or  lose  federal 
funds.  The  authority  to  distribute  money 
is  being  taken  to  mean  that,  It  the  local 
communities  do  not  conform  to  "guidelines" 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  grants 
can  be  withheld  or  "deferred." 

Comments  have  been  made  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  denying  that  any  such 
interpretation  Is  Intended.  But  members  of 
the  House  Rules  Oonimittee.  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  for  three  days,  are  con- 
vmced  that  Howe  has  given  abundant  proof 
of  his  purposes  In  his  recital  of  what  has 
been  going  on  between  local  communities 
and  the  federal  government  with  respect  to 
deferment  of  federal  funds. 

In  the  official  transcript  of  the  testimony 
of  Commissioner  Howe,  he  concedes  that  the 
Ovll  Rights  Act  of  1964  forbids  the  federal 
government  to  require  correction  of  "racial 
imbalance"  In  the  schools.  But  he  seeks  to 
justify  what  Is  being  done  to  achieve  the 
same  objective  by  arguing  that  the  localities 
have  the  responsibility  and  that  the  mere 
withholding  of  funds  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  a  discretionary  power. 

Howe  says  that  his  agency  Is  trying  to 
bring  about  "free  choice"  by  the  pupils  and 
that,  when  they  choose  a  school,  they  should 
be  assisted  by  busing  or  any  other  means  to 
get  into  the  school  they  select. 

When  asked  particularly  about  busing. 
Commissioner  Howe  said: 

"There  are  some  school  boards  In  Northern 
communities,  Northern  school  districts,  which 
have  decided  on  their  own  that  they  believe 
this  is  a  useful  device  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  school  segregation  as  It  exists  In  their 
areas  and  some  of  them  have  decided  that 
they  would  like  to  experiment  with  the  bus- 
ing programs,  but  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  is  entirely  a  matter  of  local  decision  and 
nothing  that  Is  enforced  by  us  and  nothing 
that  we  have  the  authority  to  enforce. 

"The  chairman:  But  there  are  complaints 
that  you  will  reward  them  for  doing  that  by 
giving  them  extra  money  for  some  extra 
programs,  to  teach  them  how  to  assimilate 
the  segregation  principle.  Now.  Is  that 
true?  ...  So  that  you  are  doing  It  In  an 
Indirect  way  with  federal  money? 

"Mr.  Howe.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
complaints  and  it  Is  also  true  that  local 
school  districts  have  decided  to  use  some  of 
the  federal  funds  available  to  them  for  this 
purpose,  .  .  . 

"I  say  local  school  districts — not  we— may, 
If  they  wish,  at  their  local  option.  i;se  funds 
that  come  from  sources  that  are  not  subject 
to  this  interdiction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  promote  projects  in  which  they  are  Inter- 
ested in  this  urea  of   busing  children." 

Members  of  the  House  committee  said 
afterwards  that  they  are  convinced  that  the 
commissioner  of  education  Is  willing  to  ap- 
prove programs  of  busing  through  the  use  of 
federal  funds  from  other  sotirces,  and  that 
this  is  how  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  spe- 
dflcally  prohibits  such  steps  to  correct  "ra- 
cial imbalance."  Is  circumvented. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
found  another  example  of  the  same  ap- 
proach in  the  "guideline"  demand  that 
teachers  and  other  school  employes  be  In- 
teerated  He  pointed  out  that  the  Civil 
RlEhtfl  Act  of  1964  speclflcally  states  that 
It  dcies  not  authorize  any  action  "with  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer."  and  asked  the  commissioner  to 
Justify  his  cottrse.  Howe  denied  that  blB- 
slgnment  Is  "a  condition  of  employment." 
and  said  that  It  Is  proper  "to  require  school 


districts  to  make  assignments  without  re- 
gard to  race." 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  not  Informed 
about  the  significance  of  the  whole  question, 
for  It  means  that  the  national  goverrunent, 
by  the  use  of  federal  funds,  can  control  al- 
most any  action  of  the  local  governments  and 
threaten  the  withholding  or  deferment  of 
such  funds  until  there  Is  "compliance"  with 
the  wishes  of  a  department  In  Washington. 

This  Is  an  Issue  which,  If  submitted  In 
comprehensive  form  to  the  electorate  at  the 
coming  elections  with  the  demand  that  each 
candidate  for  Congress  state  his  or  her  posi- 
tion on  It,  would  have  a  considerable  bear- 
ing on  the  outcome  of  the  elections  to  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Herman  Talmadge  Reports  From 
Washington 
Judged  by  recent  developments,  the  U.S. 
Ofllce  of  Education  appears  to  regard  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  education  as  the  destruction 
of  neighborhood  school  patterns  and  en- 
forced togetherness. 

Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  has 
put  himself  on  record  as  an  advocate  of 
breaking  up  school  district  systems  in  our 
cities  and  suburbs.  He  openly  favors  busing 
children  from  one  school  to  another  and  the 
shuffling  of  attendance  zones  on  the  basis  of 
arbitrary  ratios  and  percentages.  He  has 
made  his  position  clear  in  a  number  of 
speeches  throughout  the  country. 

The  arbitrary  and  capricious  school  "guide- 
lines" revised  in  March  of  this  year,  are  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  new  line  of  dic- 
tatorial thinking  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. These  so-called  guidelines  are  actually 
orders  from  Washington  on  how  local  school 
systems  are  to  be  operated.  They  set  ratios 
and  percentages  and,  under  threat  of  the  loss 
of  all  federal  assistance,  declare  "this  is  how 
we  think  things  ought  to  be."  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  and.  In  fact,  go 
far  beyond  what  the  Supreme  Court  and  fed- 
eral statutes  require. 

Now  comes  the  Office  of  Education  with 
draft  legislation  called  the  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act  of  1967,"  which  pro- 
poses a  multi-billion  dollar  program  for 
school  busing,  redrawing  attendance  lines, 
exchanging  pupils  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, textbook  revision,  and  a  horde  of  other 
meastires  designed  to  tighten  federal  control 
over  local  schools. 

This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  philosophy 
espoused  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
super-liberals  who  would  extend  federal 
power  to  the  shocking  degree  that  virtually 
every  action  of  every  citizen  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  whim  and  dictate  of  some  bu- 
reaucrat in  Washington,  the  Constitution, 
the  law,  or  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  notwithstanding. 

This  latest  venture  Is  nothing  short  of  in- 
credible. However,  considered  In  the  present 
context  of  events — rioting,  blatant  disrespect 
for  law  and  order,  and  coercive  proposals  for 
force  legislation  of  almost  every  kind — It  be- 
comes understandable  but  certainly  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

All  citizens  of  America  have  certain  rights 
under  our  Constitution.  I  favor  the  full  en- 
joyment of  these  rights  by  everyone.  But 
one  of  the  most  cherished  of  these  rights  Is 
freedom  from  government  regimentation 
which,  In  fact,  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  for  legislation  such 
as  that  advanced  by  the  Office  of  Education 
to  ever  find  its  way  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. Surely  the  American  people  would  rise 
up  in  righteous  indignation  as  never  before. 
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BIG  BROTHER 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
the  June  1966  issue  of  Diplomat  contains 


an  article  entitled 
Bug." 
Bugs — 

The  article  says — 
are  no  longer  solely  the  province  of  spies, 
fictional  or  real.  Manufacttirers  are  now 
turning  out  an  enormous  variety  of  fairly 
low-pnced  "security  devices"  for  the  general 
public. 

The  article  continues  to  list  and  de- 
scribe some  of  these  various  devices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  this  article 
from  the  Diplomat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Yeak  of  the  Bug 
(By  Parley  J.  Cooper) 
Thanks   to   the   new    boom    In   electronic 
snooping  devices,  your  privacy  Is  now  wide 
open  to  Invasion — by  anyone. 

When  a  James  Bond  from  the  Intrigue- 
laden  world  of  spy  fiction  enters  a  strange 
room,  one  automatically  expects  that  he  will 
discover  a  hidden  microphone  Ingeniously 
planted  In  a  flowerpot  or  other  Inconsplcuotis 
object. 

Even  In  the  half-world  of  professional 
espionage  there  Is  hardly  a  spook  worth  his 
hazard  pay  who  Is  not  similarly  well-versed 
in  all  the  intricacies  of  electronic  detection 
devices. 

"Bugs,"  however,  are  no  longer  solely  the 
province  of  spies,  fictional  or  real.  Manu- 
facttuers  are  now  turning  out  an  enormous 
variety  of  fairly  low-priced  "security  devices" 
for  the  general  public,  and  If  the  booming 
market  In  these  devices  means  anything,  It 
Is  that  one's  nosey  neighbor  down  the  street 
may  be  transforming  himself,  via  the  mir- 
acles of  the  electronic  age.  Into  a  one-man 
CIA. 

The  largest  of  these  "security  device" 
manufacturers  opened  its  Manhattan  show- 
room late  in  1965.  It  advertised  a  unique 
assortment  of  gadgetry  designed  to  satisfy 
all  sorts  of  curiosities,  ranging  from  those  of 
the  private  Investigator  to  the  suspicious 
husband. 

One  of  the  lesser  results  of  this  energetic 
advertising  campaign  was  that  I  decided  to 
pay  the  company  a  visit,  determined  to  sat- 
isfy some  growing  curiosities  of  my  own  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  nature  of  the  bur- 
geoning private  spy  business. 

When,  upon  entering  the  showroom,  I 
Informed  a  salesman  that  It  was  "security 
devices"  that  I  sought,  I  was  whisked 
past  the  conventional  displays  of  television 
sets,  stereos,  telephones  and  other  electronic 
equipment,  through  a  chaJned-off  stairway, 
to  the  "security  office"  on  the  second  floor. 
This  proved  to  be  a  small  room  with  folding 
chair,  felt-covered  tables  and  "bugged"  tele- 
phones. Here,  I  was  Informed,  one's  exact 
needs  are  determined  and  the  appropriate 
devices  demoixstrated. 

The  manager,  a  small  man  with  a  dark 
complexion  and  a  well-rehearsed  manner. 
Introduced  himself  and  motioned  me  to  a 
chair. 

I  explained  that  the  advertising  slogan 
"To  Satisfy  The  Spy  In  You"  had  piqued  my 
interest  and  that  I  hoped  he  might  be  able 
to  show  me  some  of  his  extraordinary  wares. 
"Extraordinary"  was  probably  not  the  best 
word  to  express  my  feelings  about  the  eight 
hundred  different  electronic  contraptions 
listed  In  the  catalogue,  but  it  brotight  a  sigh 
of  acceptance  from  the  manager  and  then  a 
completely  candid  demonstration. 

The  flrst  device  was  an  electronic  steth- 
oecope  that  sells  for  less  than  eighty  dollars. 
It  was  originally  Invented  for  a  doctor  who 
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'.06Jng  hla  hearing,  but  now  It  U  pro- 
duced for  surveillance  and  detection  work 
It  picks  up  »<)und«  and  vnlcea  through  UUck 
walla  with  complete  iiccura<-y  and  c*n  record 
tiieni  by  simply  being  plugged  Into  a  tape 
recorder 

The  days  when  a  curlcius  Individual  had  to 
rely  on  the  inaccurscy  nf  »  drinking  glass 
preaned  .-igaln.it  the  wall  to  discover  his 
neigh  bor-i'  ^e^-rota  are  It  would  seem,  gone 
forever  N  w  he  f-an  unzip  his  "genuine 
black  n-.e<i;cal  virrv'.r.g  rase  lined  with  plush 
cruah-r<yiLstAi;*.  velvet"  and  not  mlsa  the 
lowest  whlsj><>r 

The  steth  >«i'>p*  comes  with  optiotial  ac- 
ceaeorlee  fnr  an  additional  178  50  one  may 
pu.'.-h.^ae  i  V  lice-  and  sound-activated  AC- 
DC  tape  recorder  and  for  aLhother  113.50, 
there  Is  the  Petal  Heart-Beat  Microphone. 
which  !t  '..*  exjertfxl  will  make  fact  out  of 
the  theorv  thrit  the  sex  if  an  unborn  child 
can  be  determined  by  the  difference  In  the 
heart  b«>Ht    <f  the  male  and  fatnjiie  fetus 

The  steth<>6<'ope  Is  In  fa<:t.  being  exten- 
sively tested  at  New  York's  Mount  Slnal  Hoe- 
pltal  but  the  first  application  listed  by  Its 
manufacturer   is   for  detection 

Equally  fasrin.itlng  wa.s  the  postage  stamp 
transnaltter  called  the  007"  by  Its  Ima^na- 
tlve  Inventor  Hardly  largw  than  a  coin, 
this  device  has  ,i  range  of  approximately  200 
feet,  and  will  broadcaat  to  any  good  PM  radio 
for  monltorlr.j{  'r  recording  An  ••007"  was 
selected  by  *  b'lrlesque  c)ue*n  whfise  coatume 
made  conceaimen-  a  p<irtlcularly  dlfUcult 
problem. 

If  one's  ne««c!s  are  for  distances  greater 
than  20«i  feet  the  com.pany  also  carries  the 
"OOe  •■  a  larger  brother  of  the  0<)7  '•  The 
"008"  Is  the  sire  of  a  package  of  rlgarettai 
and  will  ".ransmlt  up  t<'  an  approximate 
range  of  I  iXKi  fe«'.  \  special  shoulder  hol- 
ster is   available   w  help  conceal   It 

While  the  manager  was  reach Init  er.thusl- 
astlcallv  for  the  next  device  I  -Lskpd  him 
what  scrrt  '""f  people  txiujfht  his  product 

"About  sixtv  percent  of  our  Items  are  sold 
to  enforcement    igencles.'  he  said 
"And  the  other  f  irty  percenf" 
"Private  Individuals  " 

I  asked  If  he  was  aware  of  the  uses  the 
devices  were  put  to  by  these  Individuals 

"Thats  the  hardest  part,"  he  admitted. 
His  flrst  task  was  always  to  determine  exactly 
what  purp>i«e  the  customer  Intended  f  ir  the 
equipment  "Ifa  not  that  I'm  Interested  In 
what  they're  doing,  but  unless  I  know  the 
speclflcs  I'm  not  sure  they're  getting  the 
proper  device  " 

I  asked  If  the  fxjtentlai  use*  to  which  his 
devices  might  be  put  ever  worried  him  And 
was  given  a  cmparlson  His  conscience  w.ts 
no  more  affected  than  say  a  car  salesm.an 
who  sold  a  car  t>>  a  man  he  knew  was  a 
drunkard  and  would  probably  end  up  killing 
someone 

While  I  thought  about  this  he  reached  for 
the  next  device  a  miniature  microphone  no 
bigger  than  a  tie  tack  This  microphone. 
which  broadciists  to  a  monlt<irlng  s)'stem. 
could  be  concealed  anywhere  in  a  r  ./.;m  and, 
best  of  all.  If  It  were  found,  there  would  t>« 
no  wires  to  be  trailed  no  way  of  discovering 
who  had    "bugged"  the  ro<im 

This  mi>del,  he  explained  had  been  In- 
stalled In  one  of  Miami's  top  hotels  The 
management  was  having  difficulty  with 
tenants  who  charged  extravagant  bills  to 
tbslr  rooms  and  then  skipped  out  without 
paying  •Bugging  '  allowed  the  hotel  to  tune 
Into  any  room  and  monitor  conversations 
that  tnlght  aid  in  asaeaslng  the  client  s  ftnan- 
dal  stability 

A  public  relations  man,  who  had  Joined  us, 
cbeerfuily  added  the  story  of  a  motel  owner, 
who  had  installed  one  of  the  company's 
lamps  in  each  of  his  uniu  to  prevent  theft 
The  Innocent-looking  lamp  which  had 
b««n  shedding  light  on  my  note  pad  now 
(Iwnanded  my  attenUoa.     This  '  sUsni  sen- 


try^'  harbored  a  aubnuniature  microphone 
which  was  undetectable  and  could  monitor 
the  slightest  whisper  and  transmit  It  to  a 
private  receiving  station  It  cost  •150.  and, 
for  the  fasUdloos  decorator,  may  be  obtained 
in  any  style  or  color  It  needs  no  batteries, 
tut)es  or  visible  antennae.  As  its  advertise- 
ment proclaims.  "It  makes  an  unusual  gift  • 
If  one  Is  not  in  the  market  for  a  lamp,  the 
same  equipment  can  be  Incorporated  Into  a 
radio  or  picture  frame.  The  possibilities  are 
limitless     One  need  only  specify  the  slse. 

Edging    slightly    away    from    the    lamp.    I 
asked   which    of   the   many   devices   was   the 
most  popular     Both  men  answered  In  chorus: 
"The  attach*."" 

An  attracuve  black  attach*  case,  which 
looked,  from  the  outside,  exactly  like  thou- 
sands one  has  seen  in  the  firm  grips  of  hurry- 
ing businessmen,  was  opened  to  reveal  a  com- 
plete voice-activated  tape  recorder  The  re- 
corder has  a  self-contained  lid  and  Is  built 
into  the  center  of  the  case  with  thick  poly- 
foam  insulation  for  safety  and  silence.  A 
miniaturized  microphone  is  concealed  be- 
hind the  case's  handle,  and  the  operating 
switches  are  part  of  the  latches.  Each  track 
of  the  tape  is  worth  fix  hours  of  stolen  con- 
versation .' 

"The  attach*  is  p<^ular  with  Insurance  In- 
vestigators, salesmen,  writers  and  the  like," 
the  manager  noted 

The  attach*  itself  need  not  be  taken  Into 
an  office  if  one  also  owns  the  "OO?"  or  '"008. " 
It  can  be  left  in  the  trunk  of  one"s  car  and 
the  "007""  will  trarumlt  all  conversaUon  to  It. 
Ever  the  worrier.  I  proposed  a  theoretical 
problem  "Wont  the  cam  become  so  well- 
known  after  a  while  that  It  will  be  recog- 
nized "•"" 

"It  needn"t  be  We  can  build  the  unit  Into 
iny  good  case  as  long  as  the  dimensions 
corre«p>ond  to  the  size  of  the  recorder  "" 

■"What  about  your  female  clients?  There 
arent  many  women  who  carry  attach*s  "" 

"But  they  carry  purses.""  the  manager  re- 
plied darkly 

The  attach*"s  price  varies  depending  on  the 
model  tape  rectirder  Inside  and  the  acceasorles 
chosen.  The  cheapest  costs  »ai950;  the  de- 
luxe sells  for  approximately  $615 

Of  course,  there  Is  an  unending  variety  of 
optional  extras,  including  the  Fountain  Pen 
Mike  for  $24  95.  or  the  telephone-line-pow- 
ered tape  transmitter  with  no  batteries  and 
a  two-block  range,  for  »129.  (Kor  an  ad- 
ditional twenty  dollars  one  may  purchase 
this  latter  accessory  in  submlnlature  for 
secrecy. ) 

If  ""security  devices"  had  been  manufac- 
tured for  the  general  public  a  few  years  ago, 
.\rthur  Miller's  Willy  Loman  might  not  have 
had  to  die  a  has-been.  And.  in  fact,  modern 
salesmen  are  rapidly  adjusting  to  the  elec- 
tronic age.  A  men's  clothing  store  in  New 
York  has  strategically  placed  its  cuff  link 
display  near  the  suit  racks.  One  stubborn 
little  cuff  link  box  does  not  open  for  inspec- 
tion. A  miniature  microphone  that  trans- 
mits to  a  receiving  station  in  the  back  rooni 
has  been  sealed  inside  A  salesman,  after 
showing  several  suits  to  a  customer  without 
a  sale,  excuses  himself,  leaves  the  husband 
and  wife  alone,  and  rushes  to  the  monitor, 
on  which  he  listens  to  their  comments.  He 
may  find  that  they  object  to  the  style  or 
color  of  the  suits  he  has  shown,  or.  more 
likely,  to  their  price  range  which  is  an  un- 
mentionable embarrassment.  The  mystery 
solved  through  the  miracle  of  electronics. 
the  salesman  hurries  t>ack  onto  the  floor  and. 
like  a  clairvoyant,  produces  a  suit  that 
exactly  meets  their  needs 

The  same  technique  is  being  applied  to 
automobile,  house  and  apartment  hunters. 
That  private  room  In  which  the  pnwpecls  are 
thoughtfully  left  alone  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  p<.>s8lble  purchase  may  not  be 
so  private  after  all  The  Innocent-looking 
lesk  set  the  lai:.p  a  miniature  microphone 
stuca  beneath  the  desk— any  of  these  devices 


could  be  transmitting  a  private  i onvers..'!-  • 
to  the  salesman  wh(j  will  later  pri..p<«e  .i  s... 
lutlon  that  overcomes  all  obJe<-tlon8 

'"That"8  about  it.  the  miina^jer  siUd.  manv 
denioristratlons  later  'Except,  of  course  :  '. 
these  two  Items  .  .  the  only  two  Iten.b  ;;. 
the  store  that  I  can  t  demonstrate/" 

He  pointed  to  a  metal-tipped  stick  and  nz 
aerosol  can 

The  stick,  he  explained,  was  called  the  s<-. 
curity  shock  rod  "  It  is  lightweight,  compac; 
enough  to  be  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket 
or  purse,  and  operates  on  standard  flashlight 
batteries.  One  touch  of  the  stick  delivers 
enough  of  an  electrical  shock  to  disable  ten-.- 
porarlly  any  would-be  mugger  or  intruder 

The  aerosol  can  contains  tear  gas.  It  give* 
the  user  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  shots  of 
perfect  deterrent 

Both  sell  for  less  than  ten  dollars. 
""The  shock  rod  was  used  a  lot  In  the  ra-e 
riots."  the  manager  said. 

"How  many  stores  do  you  have  at  :::^ 
present  time?""  I  asked. 

"Six.     All  In  major  cities  across  the  coui 
try." 

"Since  your  business  seems  so  good  (o.r- 
one  million  dollars  in  security  sales  prior  to 
19651,  have  you  any  plans  for  new  stores?" 
The  next  •big'^  plan  for  the  company,  he 
told  me.  was  for  a  store  In  Washington.  D.C 
'We  expect  a  lot  from  our  Washington  store  • 
There  Is  also  a  franchise  plan.  Men  who 
own  small  out-of-the-way  businesses  will  be 
brought  to  the  Manhattan  showroom  for 
training.  After  they  have  been  Instructed 
In  the  use  of  the  equipment,  they  will  be  able 
to  sell  the  security  devices  In  gas  stations, 
hardware  stores  or  country  trading  pc>st« 
•Well  retain  control  of  these  devices  herp 
of  course. 

"But  our  next  really  big  plans  for  the  fu- 
txire  are  for  antl-snooplng  devices.  If.s  not 
perfected  yet,  but  we're  working  on   It  "" 

I  was  shown  a  statement  which  annouiicec: 
that  an  "antl-snooplng""  apparatus  would 
thoroughly  protect  anyone  afraid  of  havlnc 
their  privacy  invaded. 

A  few  of  these  devices  are  already  i  :. 
the  market.  The  Detecto  P202.  which  se" 
for  t200.  can  be  used  to  locate  any  tr.ir:.- 
mltter  hidden  on  the  premises  or  concealt ; 
on  an  individual  The  Detecto  P201.  a  »2°)i 
device,  gives  off  a  flashing  warning  light  :: 
It  detecu  the  presence  of  a  transmitie.- 
The  mr  t  unusual  of  the  antl-buganng 
gadgets  1.  the  Pen  Scrambler.  Deceptively 
concealed  In  a  regular  pen  case.  The 
Scrambler  will  jam  the  reception  of  any 
transmitted  signal  Unfortunately,  this  also 
Includes  the  reception  of  all  nelghborl: . 
radios  and  TV  sets 

Stifling  an  urge  to  make  out  a  check  for 
an  antl-snooplng  gadget.  I  bade  farewei. 
to  the  "security  office.""  and  went  out  t. 
face  the  lesser  problem  of  hailing  a  noor.- 
hour  Uixi  During  the  ride  up  Park  Avcnu. 
I  looked  at  the  thousands  of  hurrylnR  peo- 
ple and  tried  to  Imagine  a  race  of  the  fu- 
ture in  which  every  man.  woman  and  child 
was  equipped  with  both  ""bugging"  and  "ant;- 
bugging"  devices 

Out   of    curiosity.    I    asked    my   cab   drlvp: 
if   he  had   heard   anything  of  the  ""bugging 
craze. 

He    took    time    away    from    his    horn   long 
enough  to  examine  me  In  his  rear  view  mir- 
ror:    "You    mean    like    on    Tne    .Hon    Fron 
U  N  C  L  E  ?■• 
"Thafs  right." 

"Ah.  that's  strictly  sometbin'  for  the 
television."  he  said. 

Orve  week  after  the  above  intervietc,  thf 
FCC  announced  ifj  intention  to  make  thf 
fi-cet  tra'i.i'Titttal  of  conversations  illega. 
Thinking  '.hat  the  future  of  prwacy  xnvc- 
non  might  haiv  bei'n  brought  to  an  un- 
erpected  ervd  /  caiied  the  bugging"  man- 
ufacturer  to  get  hit  reaction 

"It  I  the  ruling  i  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est   things    ever    happen    to    us       The  store 
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Take    Point    2    of    the    Policy    Statement. 
Decisions  on  the  type  and  degree  of  treat- 


oilers  oppurlunltles  for  the  good  Ufe.  an  en-  The  means  suggested  in  Point  11  are  wlth- 

virorunent   not   only   free  of   disease   but   an      out    doubt    the    best    Immediate    means    fnr 
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15  doing  a  land-office  business.  Not  so  much 
tor  "bugging"  devices,  but  for  the  anti-bug- 
ffing  machines.  1  guess  the  ruling  made 
them  aware  of  how  easily  their  privacy  coul4 
be  invaded." 

■And  what  about  the  bugging  gadgets? 
Ooc?  this  mean  the  end  of  them?" 

■We  don't  think  so.  Demonstration  is  not 
i.Ugal  because  the  client  is  atcare  that  his 
voice  is  being  transmitted.  Neither  is  the 
sale  illegal.  Certain  items,  like  the  attach^, 
iTiU  be  illegal  to  u.ie  with  a  transmitter,  but 
that  doesn't  affect  its  u.$e  when  carried  di- 
rectly into  a  room  for  recording  purposes." 

■What  about  the  fine  for  someone  caught 
transmitting  conversations  without  all 
parties  being  aware?  Wouldn't  that  be  a 
de:errent?" 

What  effect  will  a  five-hundred-dollar  fine 
have  on  someone  who  is  determined  to  use 
t.'ipm'  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  like 
a  parking  ticket.  No  one  wants  to  get  one, 
but   they   go    right    on   parking   illegally." 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL— AN 
AMERICAN  MUST 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  39th 
annual  conference  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Federation  was  held  In 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  September  27,  1966. 
Frank  C  DlLuzlo,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
U.f  Interior  for  Water  Pollution  Control, 
addressed  the  conference  In  a  speech 
entitled  "Water  Pollution  Control — An 
An.crioan  Must."  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Dl- 
Luzlo outlines  the  14 -point  statement 
I  policy  adopted  by  the  Federation.  I 
a.  k  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
■Aius  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.-  follows: 
Water  PoixirnoN  CormoL — An  Amxeicmx 

Must  ' 
Bv  f^r.ink  C.  DlLuzlo.  .Assistant  Secretary  of 

•he  Interior  for  Water  Pollution  Control, 

WttShlngton.  D.C.) 

One  of  the  greats  of  the  entertainment 
World  has  been  entertaining  himself  and  the 
a.  rid  for  years  with  the  delightful  spoof 
•.liat  he  Is  always  Just  39  years  old. 

There,  at  first  glance,  any  similarity  be- 
tween Jack  Benny  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation  would  seem  to  begin  and 
end. 

This  coincidence  of  age  Is  not.  however, 
without  some  relevancy  to  what  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  today  at  this,  your  39th 
.Annual  Conference. 

Before  you  meet  again.  Jack  Benny  hope- 
'uUy  will  have  celebrated  another  of  hla 
Jimumbered  39th  birthdays.  But  this  Ped- 
t^rntlon  will  be  40.  and  with  the  passage  of 

ne  more  year  the  problems  with  which  you 
dp.il  win  have  become  still  more  complex, 
Btill  more  urgent,  still  more  crucial  to  the 
future  progress  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  tn  this  round 
about  way  Is  that  while  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation  has  been  advancing  pro- 
fessionally It  has  managed  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  philosophically  It  has  not  been 
keeping  up  with  either  Ita  professional 
growth  or  the  increasing  magnitude  of  Its 
mission. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  to  say  that  philosophi- 
cally you  are  still  driving  the  old  Maxwell. 
But  I  win  contend — and  with  specific  docu- 
mentation—that philosophically  the  model 
you  are  driving  Is  at  least  ready  for  the  used 
car  lot  If  not  for  the  Junkheap. 


'  Preeented  at  the  39th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Federation, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  37,  1906. 


Professionally,  the  F'ederatlon  and  Its  dis- 
tinguished members  have  been  and  are  on 
the  move.  You  deal  from  day  to  day  with 
the  hard  realities  of  the  water  pollution 
problem  in  this  country.  Professionally,  you 
know — and  I  know — that  this  problem  can- 
not be  wished  away,  that  the  hard  facts  of 
water  pollution  must  be  matched  with  the 
hard  facts  of  science  and  engineering. 

Water  pollution  control,  however.  Is  more 
than  science  and  technology.  It  Is — or 
should  be — more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
To  be  successful,  both  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  water  pollution  control  must  be 
woven  into  the  total  fabric  of  our  national 
life.  It  must  become  an  Integral  pan  of  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  affairs  of 
the  Nation. 

Viewed  In  that  light,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation  has  a  role  and  a  respon- 
sibility over  and  above  Its  role  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  short.  It  has  a  large  philosophi- 
cal role  to  play  In  our  society. 

Unless  that  larger  role  is  fully  appreciated, 
acknowledged,  and  enunciated,  the  very  sci- 
entific and  technological  achievements  of  the 
Federation  and  Its  members  will  remain  for- 
ever limited.  And  the  total  water  pollution 
control  eSort  Itself  will  remain  forever 
limited. 

With  the  deepest  respect  for  the  Federa- 
tion and  Its  members,  I  suggest  that  in  your 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  day-to-day  scientific 
and  en{:lneering  problems  of  water  pollution 
control  you  have  underestimated  your  philo- 
sophical role  In  this  vast  and  complex  field. 

The  membership  of  this  great  organization 
comprise  authorities  on  every  aspect  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control.  But  you  are  something 
more.  You  are  the  moulders  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  field.  What  you  say  can  or  can- 
not be  done,  what  you  say  should  or  should 
not  be  done,  will  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  the  total  outcome  of  this  effort.  What 
you  do  not  say  can  be  equally  significant. 

Water  pollution  control  Is  no  longer  an 
academic  matter.  Thanks  to  persistent  and 
imaginative  Congressional  leadership  and  in 
recent  years  to  Increasing  Presidential  lead- 
ership water  pollution  control  has  emerged 
as  a  matter  of  major  national  policy  in  this 
country. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  major  national 
policy  because  In  point  of  cold  hard  fact,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  war  on  water 
pollution  Is  not  going  well. 

There  Is  prima  facie  evidence  all  around  us 
that  far  more  must  be  done  than  Is  now 
being  done  to  safeguard  the  country's  vital 
water  resources  and  to  reclaim  those  waters 
that  have  already  been  made  useless  by 
pollution. 

New  York  City,  with  the  greatest  river  of 
the  east  flowing  by  its  doors,  has  found  It 
necessary  repeatedly  to  ration  Its  water. 

Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  major  fresh  water 
resources  of  the  world.  Is  dying,  and  others 
of  the  Great  Lakes  are  in  serious  jeopardy. 
While  we  meet  here  today,  wastes  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  are  pouring 
Into  thoee  lakes. 

Pollution  has  seriously  damaged  all  or 
nearly  all  of  our  great  ocean  bays  and  is 
slowly  strangling  the  shellfish  industry. 

Pollution  is  causing  wholesale  destruction 
of  fish  and  wildlife.  It  Is  ruining  property. 
It  Is  restricting  necessary  as  well  as  desirable 
water  uses. 

The  list  could  be  stning  out  almost  in- 
deflnitely.  These  few  examples  of  over- 
whelming prima  facie  evidence  should  be 
enough  to  convince  the  most  scientifically 
minded  among  us  that  water  pollution  has 
become  a  oerlotia  drag  on  our  national 
progreos. 

Now  let  me  auperlmpoee  over  this  bleak 
picture  Point  1  of  the  Statement  of  Policy 
on  Water  Pollution  Control  In  the  United 


States  which  was  revised  by  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Fed- 
eration only  last  October  14. 

Point  I  reads  as  follows:  "The  discharge 
of  pollutlonal  wastes  into  the  waters  of  the 
Nation  should  be  controlled." 

I  beg  of  you,  as  experts,  as  oplrdon  mold- 
ers,  and  as  citizens  to  ask  yourselves  whether 
this  key  statement  adequately  reflects  the 
urgency  and  Importance  of  the  situation  that 
we  are  dealing  with.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
whether  these  words  do  justice  either  to 
your  own  position  or  to  the  national  interest. 

For  this  distinguished  organization  to  say 
blandly  at  this  late  date  that  water  pollution 
in  the  United  States  "should  be  controlled" 
is.  I  submit,  selling  yourselves  short  and 
selling  the  Nation  short.  By  any  reasonable 
standard,  the  word  must  be  "must." 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  millions  of 
flsh  "should"  not  be  killed  every  year  by 
pollution.  We  must  not  allow  this  to 
continue. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Great 
Lakes  "should"  not  be  killed  by  pollution. 
Those  lakes,  if  they  are  nothing  more,  are 
the  llfeblood  of  the  industrial  heartland  of 
America.  Those  priceless  resotirces  must  not 
be  destroyed. 

From  every  standpoint,  the  Great  Lakes 
represent  the  Number  One  pollution  control 
priority  In  this  Nation  today.  Name  another 
pollution  problem  as  tirgent.  Name  another 
with  as  many  billions  of  dollars  at  stake. 
Name  another  involving  the  well-being  of  so 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

Whatever  it  takes,  pollution  of  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Michigan  and  all  other 
resources  of  fresh  water  in  this  country  must 
be  controlled. 

I  will  go  further.  I  will  predict  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  even  a  statement 
that  water  p>ollution  In  America  "must  be 
controlled"  will  prove  to  be  Inadequate  and 
that  a  different  word  or  combination  of 
words  will  be  substituted  for  the  word 
"controlled". 

Now  I  know  that  at  this  point  In  the  his- 
tory of  water  pollution  control  no  respon- 
sible authority  could.  In  any  conscience, 
declare  that  water  pollution  must  be 
eliminated. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this:  Unless  I  am  grossly 
misreading  all  the  signs,  we  are  a  lot  closer 
to  the  concept  of  eliminating  pollution  in 
this  country,  as  against  merely  controlling  It, 
than  many  of  us  may  realize  today. 

The  fact  that  the  pollution  caused  by  mu- 
nicipal wastes  is  continuing  today,  in  some 
cases  without  even  a  semblance  of  control, 
could  be  entirely  eliminated  on  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  we  now  have  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  country's  best  kept  secrets.  But  the 
facts  about  pollution  and  the  means  avail- 
able to  control  it  aren't  going  to  be  kept 
secret  from  the  American  People  forever. 
One  of  the  greatest  challenges  we  still  face 
is  the  effective  control  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  wastes.  While  the  technology 
to  control  these  difficult  contaminants  is  at 
hand,  great  efforts  are  still  required  to  per- 
fect this  technology  with  regard  to  process 
economics.  Costs  must  be  reduced  so  that 
It  Is  available  for  use  and  reuse. 

Moreover,  the  state-of-the-art  of  water 
pollution  control  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
cocoon  stage  very  shortly  and  emerge  into 
the  big  time.  In  this  age  of  science  and 
technology,  in  this  age  of  change  in  every 
aspect  of  our  national  life.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  assume  that  we  are  going  to  be  stuck 
indefinitely  with  the  old  biologic  principles 
of  water  pollution  control.  We've  learned 
to  walk.  It's  time  we  started  trying  our  legs 
at  a  faster  pace.  Who  knows,  we  might  find 
that  we  can  actually  run.  I  could  go  on, 
but  enough  about  Point  1.  There  are  14 
points  In  all,  and  I  have  some  observations 
about  quite  a  few  of  them. 
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out  of  phase  with  the  realities  of  the  modern     lawyers  can  do  much  to  help  their  col- 


has  also  been  accepted  by  the  Congress  which 
for  many  years  has  appropriated  large  sums 
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Take  Point  3  of  the  Policy  t)tat<>ment. 
"Decisions  on  the  type  aiicl  cieijre*  of  treat- 
ment and  ODir.ro;  of  wajtea,  and  :he  (llApoaad 
and  use  of  ddequiitely  treated  wnstewaters. 
must  be  baaed  ji:  thorough  cocLSlderatlon  of 
all  the  tech::.ja;  aud  related  factors  In  each 
portion  of  each  drainage  basin.  i  The  em- 
pbiiala  on  the  words  must"  ajad  "all"  U 
mine  > 

If  this  statement  Ls  to  be  taken  at  Its  face 
value.  Lf  It  Is  In  fact  a  must  that  no  respon- 
sible decision*  about  water  pollution  control 
can  be  made  until  aU  the  facts  are  In  for 
each  portion  of  each  drainage  basis.  Ood  help 
ua. 

This  might  work  m.lght.  I  say — If  we  were 
In  a  con^pleteiy  static  situation  At  the  pace 
of  change  today,  this  statement.  I  submit. 
U  a  preecription  for  literally  studying  Amer- 
ica's water   resv^urcea  to  death. 

It  wouid  be  dandy  If  every  last  fact  about 
water  pollution  and  its  effect  on  our  national 
life  could  be  fe<l  :n'..i  a  .'omputer  today  And 
It  would  be  dandv  if  the  data,  once  collected, 
would  stand  still  for  a  while. 

Knglneers,  scientists  administrator* — all 
of  us  would  lUe  to  know  all  the  facts  at>out 
the  problems  we  are  dealing  with  Since  we 
never  w;U  kn  w  \li  the  facts,  we've  got  to  do 
the  best  we  .-an  with  the  facts  at  hand  To 
a  considerable  extent  we  must  forgo  the 
•atlafactlun  of  dealing  with  incontrovertible 
sclentlrtc  data  ar.d  be  titulded  simply  by  prima 
facie   evidence 

I  am  hot  sutcK^stlng  action  for  action's 
sake  I  am  suictjeating  that  we  know  enough 
right  now  to  be  cloinji  a  far  better  Job  of 
water  pul!utt'>n  conirul  In  this  country  than 
we  are  doing 

I  have  n  ■  p.irtlcv:lar  quarrel  with  Points  3. 
4,  5.  or  6  except  to  say  that  a  little  more 
sense  if  urijency  a  little  mure  speclhclty 
would  s*em  to  me  to  be  In  order  Por  e«- 
ample  some  elaboration  of  the  word  equit- 
able" in  P'lint  5  would  help  to  clarify  ..t.e 
whole  drive  and  thrust  of  the  policy  state- 
ment In  the  context.  !t  Is  not  clear  to  wtat 
extent  equitable  '  u  Intended  to  include  tae 
public  interest  Many  industries,  niany  coia- 
munitles  question  the  equltablllty  of  having 
to  spend  money  f'jr  water  pollution  control 
solely  f'jr  the  neiient  as  they  see  It.  of  the 
people  down  stream 

On  the  matter  of  who  should  administer 
pollution  control  programs,  which  la  cov- 
ered In  Point  6  I  think  we  might  as  well  fac« 
the  fact  that  this  longstanding  issue  is  ulti- 
mately going  to  be  decided  not  on  the  basis 
of  pious  statements  but  on  the  basis  of  who 
can  and.  more  imp<.rtantly.  who  will  get  the 
Job  done  I  wou.d  like  to  see  It  done  by  the 
State  and  interstate  agencies,  and  I  devoutly 
hope  that  it  will  be 

Moving  on  to  Point  7.  It  Is  my  view  that 
this  distinguished  organization  and  Its  mem- 
ben  should  do  more  than  give  full  support 
to  all  constructive  efforts  public  and  private. 
which  contribute  to  the  control  of  water 
pollution 

The  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Federation  U 
the  professional  organixatlon  In  this  vital 
aspect  of  water  re8^)iu-ce8  management  in  this 
country  The  membership  of  the  Federation 
Includes  men  of  towering  stature  and  dis- 
tinction In  a  field  of  compelling  importance 
to  the  future  progress  and  well-being  of  this 
Nation. 

I  should  like  to  see  tlie  Federation  and  Its 
members  not  only  support  constructive  water 
pollution  control  efforts  but  to  acknowl- 
edge— and  assert — positive,  far-ranging  lead- 
ership In  this  field 

Point  3  Obviously,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  safeg\iard  the  public  health  But 
health  means  more  than  disease  prevention. 
Certainly  the  total  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation  involves  much  more  than  the 
prevention  of  disease  Our  society  wants — 
and  needs— not  only  a  safe  environment.  It 
w»nU — and    needs — an    environment    which 


offers  opportunities  for  the  good  life,  an  en- 
vironment not  only  free  of  disease  but  an 
environment  that  uplifu  the  spirit.  Water 
pollution  control  la  rapidly  ceasing  to  be 
solely  a  matter  of  health  protection.  It 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  major  social 
policy  as  well.  I  know  that  the  Federation  U 
aware  of  this  great  trend,  but  that  awareness 
Is  not  reflected  in  the  Policy  Statement. 

Point  S  is  an  elaboration  on  the  reference 
to  water  reuse  In  Point  8  The  treatment  of 
this  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  phase 
with  the  facts.  Water  reuse  Is  not  some 
vague  objective  on  some  vague  and  distant 
horizon.  It  is  here.  There  are  parts  of  the 
country  In  which  water  reuse  is  literally  a 
matter  of  water  or  no  water 

To  some  extent,  the  whole  country  Is 
already  dependent  on  water  reuse  and  will 
become  increasingly  so  as  time  goes  on  The 
almost  theoretical  discussion  of  this  com- 
pelling matter  In  the  Policy  Statement  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject 
The  ways  known  today  to  increase  our  sup- 
plies of  fresh  water  are  desalination  and 
complete  waste  treatment  This  Is  already 
a  fact  of  life,  not  some  distant  goal  that  in 
the  words  of  the  Policy  Statement  "might 
well  be"  considered 

Point  10  relates  back,  as  I  read  It.  to  the 
reference  to  health  in  Point  8  For  years,  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  frighten  the  public 
about  the  hazards  of  water  f)ollutlon.  with 
little  noticeable  effect.  This  Is  at  once  a 
tribute  to  the  water  works  engineers  of  this 
country  and  a  commentary  on  human  na- 
ture We  have  cried  wolf  so  often  about  the 
perils  of  pollution,  while  water  that  was  at 
least  safe  continued  to  flow  from  the  tap. 
that  p>eople  who  should  know  better  are  bored 
with  threats  that  never  seem  to  materialize. 
When  the  taps  run  dry.  that's  another  mat- 
ter, but  that  doesn't  happen  very  often — or 
hasn't  so  far 

The  fact  that  there  Is  today  widespread 
and  growing  Interest  In  water  pollution  Is 
not.  I  am  convinced,  a  result  of  fear  but  a 
result  of  the  growing  understanding  of  both 
the  Immense  costs  of  pollution  and  the  Im- 
mense beneflu  to  society  that  can  be  achieved 
through  pollution  control. 

I  think  that  the  American  p>eopIe  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  there  is  more  to  pol- 
lution than  a  health  hazard,  that  water  pol- 
iutlon  Ls  more  costly  In  the  long  run  than 
pollution  control.  I  will  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  such  effecu  of  poUuUon  as  the 
wholesale  killing  of  ftsh  and  other  wildlife, 
•he  degradation  of  once- valuable  water 
front  property,  and  the  Interference  with 
swimming,  fishing,  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities, to  name  only  a  few.  have  had  more 
to  do  with  the  growing  interest  In  water 
pollution  control  than  all  of  the  horrendous 
hazards  to  health  that  have  been  compiled 
in  the  last  20  years. 

Again.  It  seems  to  me.  that  in  Point  10  the 
Policy  Statement  would  be  improved  by  a 
somewhat  broader  frame  of  reference  Per- 
haps more  Is  Intended  In  the  reference  to 
"the  hasards  of  pollution"  than  I  am  read- 
ing Into  It  But  as  worded  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  entirely  In  phase  with  the  total 
effecu  of  pollution  on  our  national  life. 

Point  11  of  the  Policy  Statement.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  thrown  totally  out  of  focus  by  one 
word  This  point  reads  "Mandatory  cer- 
tlflcatlon  or  licensing  of  better  trained  and 
better  compensated  operating  personnel  is 
the  beat  ultimate  means  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  operation  and  maintenance  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  "  The  word  that  gives 
me  trouble,  as  my  emphasis  Indicates.  Is 
"ultimate  "  I  can  predict  with  confidence 
that  those  who  operate  the  waste  treatment 
facilities  of  the  future  will  be  both  well 
trained  and  well  paid,  for  the  waste  treat- 
ment plants  of  the  future  will  be  completely 
automated.  And  iTn  not  talking  about  the 
far-distant  future  either. 


The  means  suggested  In  Point  11  are  with- 
out doubt  the  best  immediate  meanti  for 
assuring  the  most  eSectlve  operation  and 
maintenance  of  pollution  control  facilities 
In  that  sense.  I  would  endorse  the  point 
wholeheartedly.  Ultimately,  adequate  train- 
ing and  pay — plus,  I  daresay,  certification  - 
will  be  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
luelf. 

Point  12  states:  "Standards  for  radiation 
hazards  in  water  pollution  control  should 
be  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health." 

As  with  so  many  of  the  other  points  of  the 
Policy  Statement,  my  difficulty  with  Point 
12  la  not  so  much  with  what  It  says  as  with 
what  It  does  not  say  From  any  realistic 
standpoint.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  state- 
ment should  at  the  very  least  Include  a 
speclflc  reference  to  the  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife 

Point  13  states:  "To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  control  of  toxic  and  exotic 
chemicals  should  be  exercised  at  the  source 
In  order  to  prevent  problems  In  water  pollu- 
tion control. ■■ 

As  a  matter  of  basic  policy.  It  seems  to  tne 
that  control  of  some  of  the  toxic  and  exotic 
chemicals  that  we  are  dealing  with  today 
must  be  exercised  at  the  source  to  the  extent 
possible 

In  the  final  point  of  the  Policy  Statement 
— Number  14 — the  Federation  has  zeroed  In 
on  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  complex 
aspects  of  the  whole  water  pollution  control 
effort. 

I  would  not  change  a  word  or  comma  of 
this  point. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  I  have  not  been 
unduly  harsh  In  the  things  I  have  said. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Invaluable  work  of 
this  Federation  and  of  lU  distinguished 
members  I  am  also  aware  that  actions  speak 
far  louder  than  words.  The  basic  policy 
statement  of  a  major  organization,  however, 
can  do  much  to  set  the  whole  tone  and  dlrer- 
tlon  of  Its  work.  Your  policy  statement.  I 
know.  Is  not  Intended  to  read  like  a  prescrip- 
tion for  advancing  gradually  and  cautiously 
toward  a  limited  objective  But  the  march 
of  events  and  the  tremendous  stakes  in- 
volved make  It  seem  to  come  out  that  w;iv 
The  whole  water  pollution  control  move- 
ment In  this  country — not  only  research  and 
development  in  this  field  but  the  whole 
r^'ovement — Is  rapidly  emerging  from  the 
cocoon  phase  Into  a  major  national  effort 

This  Is  reflected  In  many  ways.  It  is  re- 
flected by  what  amounts  to  a  crescendo  of 
legislative  action  — with  new  and  stroneer 
legislation  yet  to  come  It  Is  reflected  by 
a  barrage  of  Page  One  stories  on  water  po- 
lutlon  all  across  the  country.  It  Is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  administration  of  the  Fed 
eral  water  pollution  control  program  has 
t>een  lifted  out  of  relative  obscurity  In  the 
Federal  hierarchy  and  converted  Into  a 
front-line  operating  agency  of  tl.e  resource- 
oriented  Department  of  the  Interior 

From  every  realistic  viewpoint  water  pol- 
lution In  this  country  constitutes  a  sorry 
chapter  In  the  history  of  America 

The  story  of  water  fwllutlon  control  can 
be  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  In  that  his- 
tory. I  believe  we  owe  It  to  ourselves,  as  pro- 
fessionals and  as  citizens,  to  see  to  It  that 
the  story  of  water  pollution  control  In  this 
Nation  Is  not  dimmed  or  tarnished  by  lack 
of  Imagination,  lack  of  daring,  or  lack  of 
action. 

Above  all.  the  story  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol must  not  be  sfxjlled  by  lack  of  perspec- 
tive, lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the  cIp- 
structlon  of  priceless  water  resources  can 
mean  to  the  American  future 

It  has  been  my  sole  purpose  today  to  be 
constructive,  not  carping.  I  do  not  belle-,  e 
It  Is  carping  to  observe  that  a  fxiUcy  state- 
ment on  water  pollution  control  that  does 
not  contain  so  much  as  a  passing  reference 
to  the  recreational   values  of  clean   water  Is 
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out  of  phase  with  the  realities  of  the  modern 
world. 

In  the  kind  of  world  that  Is  emerging,  yes- 
terday's luxuries  have  a  way  of  becoming  to- 
morrow's necessities.  Recreation  Is  a  prime 
case  in  point.  In  an  Increasingly  crowded 
world,  adequate  opportunities  lor  recreation 
wUl  have  an  Increasingly  important  bearing 
on  the  quality  and  tone  and  spirit  of  our 
total  society. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  ref- 
erence to  natural  beauty  be  Included  In  the 
Federation's  Statement  of  Policy.  But  such 
a  reference  would  by  no  means  be  out  of 
place.  What  we  are  and  what  we  hope  to 
become  Involves  more  than  material  values. 
Perhaps  In  the  lonp  reach  of  history,  our  pro- 
aucUve  genius  will  have  pushed  many  of  the 
material  values  as  highly  cherished  today 
into  a  lower  order  of  Importance  In  our  total 
value  system.  Indeed,  for  large  numbers  of 
Ainerlcaus,  that  transformation  Is  already 
well  advanced. 

The  Government  has  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  we  have  failed  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  private  engineering,  pollution 
equipment  manufacturing,  and  water  man- 
agement talents  that  exist  and  are  available 
to  effectively  control  pollution.  A  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  Nation's  finest  talent  in  these 
areiis  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation  and  many  experts  In  these  vari- 
ous fields  are  present  here  today. 

If  we  have  done  so  In  the  p«*t,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  we  no  longer  Intend  to  Ig- 
nore your  expertise.  We  want  your  Ideas, 
your  suggestions,  your  proposals  and  assist- 
ance. To  underscore  that  this  Is  not  Just 
lip  service—  we  Intend  to  begin  here  and  now 
tJi  work  more  closely  with  you.  I  will  arrange 
for  a  room  here  at  the  hotel  where  Commis- 
sioner Quigley  and  members  of  the  P'ederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
suifl  win  be  available  to  discuss  any  facet 
of  water  pollution  control  you  may  wish  to 
bring  to  our  attention.  Those  of  you  who 
are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  us  here  In 
Kansas  City,  we  urge  you  to  write  us,  call 
us,  or  visit  us  In  Washington. 

We  Intend  to  draw  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  on  your  training  and  experience  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  great 
l.isues.  one  of  the  great  challenges  in  Amer- 
ica today.  We  can — and  I  submit  we  must — 
make  this  a  better  land  for  those  now  living 
and  a  still  better  land  for  all  the  generations 
to  come. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LAWYER 
IN  HEIPING  UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  read  the  address  by  Thomas  L. 
Farmer.  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  before 
the  council  of  the  Section  of  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  which  met  in 
Montreal.  Canada,  last  August.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
this  address  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr  Farmer  focuses  on  what  lawyers 
can  do  to  assist  economic  growth  in 
developing  countries.  He  points  to  the 
nt'od  for  a  lawyer's  skills  to  surmount 
the  lepal  blocks  found  frequently  In  de- 
veloping countries  to  such  useful  eco- 
nomic tools  as  bank  credit.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  need  for  lawyers  to  help  create, 
draft  and  guide  legislative  programs  for 
social  welfare,  tax  systems,  and  the  like. 
Mr     Farmer    observes    that    American 


lawyers  can  do  much  to  help  their  col- 
leagues In  developing  countries  cope  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  he  urges  our  law  schools  to 
educate  lawyers  for  a  broader  role  in 
society.  I  think  that  there  is  much 
merit  in  Mr.  Parmer's  address  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

Address    bt    Thomas    L.    Farmer,    General 
Counsel,      Agency      for      International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  Be- 
fore THE    COXJNCIL   of  THE   SECTION    OF   IN- 
TERNATIONAL       AND        Comparative        Law, 
American     Bar     Association,     Montreal, 
Canada,  Auoust  7,  1966 
Dr.  Re,  members  of  the  council:  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  discuss 
a  line  of  activity  which  has  not  until  very  re- 
cently received  much  attention  at  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Federal  government.  Only  In  the 
past  two  years  have  we  In  Washington  begun 
to  grapple  seriously  with  the  problem  of  as- 
sisting developing  countries  In  creating  the 
legal  framework  and  institutions  which  will 
help  provide  some  measure  of  stability  while 
simultaneously  facilitating   necessary   social 
and  economic  change. 

In  approaching  this  problem  we  have  en- 
countered staggering  technical  problems  and 
frankly,  we  are  perplexed  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed. You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  why  1 
am  BO  grateful  to  Dr.  Re  for  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  this  group  which  I  know  has 
been  considering  this  problem  for  some  time 
and  has  In  fact  sponsored  some  very  consid- 
erable efforts  In  this  area. 

At  this  point  It  seems  fair  to  ask  why  a 
country  which  Is  presently  engaged  In  large 
scale  combat  operations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  should  simultaneously  devote  Its 
energy  and  financial  resources  to  an  effort 
such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
The  best  answer  I  have  heard  was  given  right 
here  In  Montreal  less  than  three  months  ago 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  put  the  case 
so  eloquently  that  I  want  to  repeat  Secretary 
McNamara's  remarks  at  some  length : 

"The  Irreducible  fact  remains  that  our  se- 
curity Is  related  directly  to  the  security  of 
the  newly  developing  world. 

"And  our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  to 
help  provide  security  to  those  developing 
nations  which  genuinely  need  and  request 
our  help,  and  which  demonstrably  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  help  themselves. 

"The  rub  comes  In  this:  we  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  security  In 
this  context. 

"In  a  modernizing  society,  security  means 
development. 

"Security  Is  not  military  hardware — though 
It  may  Include  It.  Security  Is  not  military 
force — though  It  may  Involve  It.  Security 
Is  not  traditionally  military  activity — 
though  It  may  encompass  It. 
"Security  Is  development. 
"Without  development,  there  can  be  no 
security. 

"Development  means  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  means  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living — and  the  word  'reason- 
able' In  an  earlier  stage  of  development  will 
become  'unreasonable'  in  a  later  stage. 

"As  development  progresses,  security  pro- 
gresses: and  when  the  people  of  a  nation  have 
organized  their  own  human  and  natural  re- 
sources to  provide  themselves  with  what  they 
need  and  expect  out  of  life — and  have  learned 
to  compromise  peacefully  among  competing 
demands  In  the  larger  national  Interest — 
then,  their  resistance  to  disorder  and  violence 
win  be  enormously  Increased." 

This  view  that  our  security  Is  bound  up 
with  the  future  of  the  developing  naUons 


has  also  been  accepted  by  the  Congress  which 
for  many  years  has  appropriated  large  sums 
for  food  and  development  aid. 

The  foreign  assistance  program,  however, 
Is  frequently  thought  of  as  concerned  solely 
with  the  transfer  of  capital  resources  from 
the  Industrialized  countries  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Obviously,  the  process  of  de- 
velopment or  modernization  is  much  more 
complicated.  It  requires  not  only  technolog- 
ical advance  but  also  Institutional  advance. 
Although  we  have  furnished  technical  assist- 
ance of  various  kinds  for  many  years,  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  year  has  added 
a  new  Title  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  urged  A.I.D.  to  place  emphasis  "on 
assuring  maximum  participation  In  the  task 
of  economic  development  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries,  through 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  pri\-ate 
and  local  governmental  institutions."  This 
expression  of  Congressional  policy  Is  a  wel- 
come sign  of  support  for  the  view  that  our 
program  of  assistance  be  conceived  of  along 
very  broad  lines.  This  broad  view  of  U.S. 
development  assistance  clearly  Includes  co- 
peratlve  efforts  to  strengthen  the  legal  frame- 
work required  to  permit  the  orderly  change 
which  we  call  development. 

In  considering  this  interaction  between  the 
lawyer's  skill  and  economic  growth,  I  note 
that  many  obstacles  to  the  mobilization  of 
capita!  in  developing  countries  are  in  areas 
which  Americans  consider  the  lawyer's  tra- 
ditional preserve.  Let  me  cite  some  ex- 
amples: 

First,  legal  requirements  for  collateral  on 
loans  in  many  less  developed  countries  pre- 
vent banks  from  extending  general  lines  of 
credit  so  common  In  advanced  countries.  In 
some  areas,  there  are  frequently  legal  blocks 
to  useful  economic  tools  such  as  the  coopera- 
tive bank  or  credit  union,  the  organized 
stock  exchange,  the  leasing  of  capital  assets 
or  the  conditional  sale.  Such  examples  can 
be  proliferated. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  need  for  the  law- 
yer's hand  In  creating,  drafting  and  guiding 
legislative  programs  for  social  welfare,  Im- 
proving tax  systems,  providing  Inducements 
to  greater  agricultural  efforts,  etc.  The  law- 
yer is  needed  to  guide  the  necessary  Institu- 
tions as  well  as  to  help  provide  general  lead- 
ership in  any  drive  to  make  the  government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  governed. 
Finally,  the  lawyer  in  private  practice  must 
be  prepared  to  be  of  greater  help  to  his 
cUentfi  who  must  operate  In  an  Increasingly 
complex  business  community. 

Despite  the  clearly  demonstrable  need  for 
the  skills  of  creative  lawyers,  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  economists,  engineers,  agrono- 
mists, public  administrators  and  a  variety  of 
other  specialists  have  played  a  far  more 
prominent  role  than  lawyers  as  architects  of 
development  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  role  of  the  lawyer  In  most  develop- 
ing countries  Is  on  the  whole  a  very  narrow 
one  Indeed.  Both  in  government  and  private 
work,  the  lawyer  Is  usually  considered  a  tech- 
nician and  generally  apfjears  prepared  to  ac- 
cept restriction  to  a  technician's  role.  The 
government  lawyer  rarely  participates  In  the 
policy  making  process  and  frequently  even 
cedes  the  task  of  legislative  drafting  to  gov- 
ernment administrators.  The  private  law- 
yer rarely  acts  as  a  general  business  advisor 
and  generally  does  not  participate  signifi- 
cantly In  negotiation  on  behalf  of  his  client. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  law  school  grad- 
uates or  practicing  lawyers  In  these  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  in  most  of  the  less 
developed  areas  many  more  lawyers  than 
could  be  usefully  employed  even  under  the 
best  of  conditions.  Why  then  do  attorneys 
In  the  developing  world  play  such  a  minor 
role  In  what  Is  unquestionably  the  central 
focvis  of  popular  concern  In  their  countries? 
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The  ezplajQAtlon  Mem*  to  He  flnt  of  all  in 
tbe  tuiture  of  Uielr  legal  eduo»cion-  -a  system 
generally  ba*e<l  jn  foreign  models  more  re- 
sponsive to  condition*  In  Europe  than  U)  :he 
distinctive  needs  of  the  developing  societies 
But  even  more  important  is  the  lawyers  pre- 
occupation with  formal  rulea  rather  than 
with  creative  problem-solving— whether  the 
problems  are  thoee  of  a  government  trying  to 
Implement  a  new  development  program  or 
thoee  of  private  cUonta  (local  or  foreign), 
trying  to  conduct  bustneas  In  a  society  ex- 
periencing the  many  stresaee  and  strains  b«- 
•ettlng  the  developing  countries  In  genera: 
then,  we  And  a  legal  system  inadequate  to 
the  task  at  hand  and  a  legal  profession  not 
equipped  to  make  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments 

la  this  a  situation  In  which  the  American 
bar  could  and  should  help'  I  believe  the 
answer  must  be  an  emphatic  yes  ■  There 
must  be  however  one  more  iverrldlng  con- 
slderatlo.-i  -namely  that  American  legal  as- 
•latance  Is  wanted,  indeed  eagerly  sfiught 
I  have  discussed  this  q-jeatlon  with  nxany 
foreign  lawyers  law  teachers,  f  undatlon  ex- 
ecutives and  -jthers  As  a  reeult.  I  know  of 
many  «p)eclflc  Instances  In  which  foreign 
lawyers  would  welcome  the  i>j<>peratli>n  of 
their  Amerlcaji  colleagues  In  helping  them 
oope  with  the  legal  aspects  of  economic 
development 

Aaauming  a  widespread  wllUngneas  In  the 
deTeloplng  countries  to  accept  participation 
by  American  lawyers,  what  have  we  to  offer 
from  our  experience  that  would  be  relevant 
In  the  underdeveloped  world'  Clearly  the 
substantive  rulee  f<f  American  law  are  not 
readily  translatable  to  a  foreign  context 

Our  major  contribution.  It  seems  to  me 
could  be  in  explaining  our  approturh  to  legal 
problems  and  the  broader  role  of  the  lawyer 
which  grows  out  of  that  approach  W  iat  I 
have  In  mind  is  the  lawyer  who  rather  than 
merely  "lookinij  up  the  law  "  attempts  to  use 
the  law  Imaginatively,  as  a  t-xjl  conslcering 
bU  clients  problem  and  Its  broadeat  -aml- 
flcatlons.  and  attempting  to  find  a  v^sefu! 
•olutton   for  his  client   In   that  context 

The  American  lawyer  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  an  engineer  of  social  change 
Whenever  in  our  history  there  has  been 
dramatic  and  rapid  change — the  Revolution- 
ary and  poet- Revolutionary  period  the  time 
of  the  vast  expansion  of  buslneas  following 
the  Clvti  War  the  early  days  of  t-ust- 
buatlng  the  New  Deal  the  Civil  R  ghts 
movement-  lawyers  have  been  active  pertlr- 
Ipants  In  their  capacity  as  lawyers  As  a 
consequence  both  the  society  and  the  leg-a. 
profession  have  beneflted  Amertiian  »<>.'iety 
haa  been  able  to  undergo  exteaslve  change 
Without  undue  violence,  and  the  lawyer  has 
been  granted  a  preeminence  unknown  In 
moat  other  oountrles 

A  number  of  efforts  of  different  kinds  have 
been  undertaken  by  various  American  groups 
to  aaslst  m  the  development  if  legal  Instltu- 
tlous  I  would  like  to  mention  here  one 
Which.  I  believe  has  a  particularly  good 
chance  of  making  a  significant  impact  The 
reaoon  I  am  so  hopeful  about  this  particular 
project  Is  that  It  very  clearly  plans  to  utilize 
the  special  qualities  of  the  American  lawyer 
This  etfort  which  is  about  to  get  underway 
In  Brazil  was  lari?e!y  Initiated  by  a  yourvg 
A. ID  lawyer  stationed  in  Rio  but  will  be 
Implemented  by  Brazilian  lawyers  assisted 
by  an  .American  law  school  and  an  American 
foundation       t.et   me  describe  It   briefly 

Brazil  during  the  past  year  or  two  ha« 
entered  a  perl.:id  of  extensive  legislative  ex- 
perimentation relating  ui  the  economic 
structure  of  that  vast  country  There  Is. 
however,  a  glaring  lack  of  legal  talent 
equipped  to  participate  in  the  planning  of 
the  complicated  legal  and  economic  struc- 
ture that  is  emerging  or  to  counsel  both  prl- 
T*te  and  public  groupe  which  murt  learn  to 


live  within  the  new  system  This  project  la 
designed  to  meet  that  need  by  stressing  the 
role  of  the  lawyer  as  a  generalLst  and  a  social 
architect 

.A  group  of  leading  members  of  the  Rio 
Bar  have  organized  a  Center  for  Studies  and 
Research  .>n  Legal  Education"  as  an  Inde- 
pendent organization  within  the  framework 
of  the  law  faculty  of  Ouanabara  State  Uni- 
versity The  faculty  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Bar  generally  and  from  other  law  faculties 
m  Brazil,  and  most  Importantly  also  from 
the  economists,  political  scientists  and  gov- 
ernment officials  engaged  In  economic  plan- 
ning A  visiting  profeasor  of  law  from  Har- 
vard will  be  in  residence  for  a  full  year 

The  students  win  be  full-time  students, 
they  win  number  about  30  during  the  first 
session  which  will  last  from  March  to  De- 
cember 1967  Most  significantly,  all  studenU 
will  be  law  graduates  with  substantial  ex- 
perience In  private  practice  or  government 
service 

A  number  of  Brazilian  faculty  members  will 
spend  a  two-week  period  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  observing  the  unique  American  meth- 
od of  teaching  law  and  are  now,  together 
with  two  American  law  profeaaors,  preparing 
the  curriculum  for  the  Center  The  general 
plan  is  to  devote  the  first  two  months  to 
courses  in  economics  specially  designed  for 
lawyers.  Including  accounting  and  problems 
of  Inflation  and  fiscal  policy  which  are  at  the 
he«rt  of  many  of  Brazils  current  dlfllcultles 
T^e  courses  offered  by  the  Center  will  ex- 
amine the  capital  markets,  public  and  pri- 
vate credit  mechanisms,  tax  policies,  forms 
of  governmental  regulation  of  the  economy 
and  alternative  business  forma  available  to 
realize  vartoua  Investment  or  trade  purposes 
Moet  Important  of  all.  the  Center  will  de- 
part frona  the  usual  Brazilian  system  In  which 
different  subjects  are  taught  In  a  carefully 
cocn[>artmentallzed  fashion  Instead,  the 
Center  will  attempt  to  Integrate  In  each  of 
lU  courses  both  the  legal  and  economic  as- 
pects of  a  problem,  as  well  as  relevant  legal 
principles  drawn  from  different  helds  of  law 
For  example,  the  Center  might  give  detailed 
attention  to  the  problenui  which  would  be 
encountered  by  a  Brazilian  &rm  seeking  to 
build  a  new  productive  facility.  Within  this 
framework,  the  class  would  examine  oppor- 
tunities for  raising  capital  from  Brazilian 
governmental  or  private  sources,  availability 
of  capital  from  foreign  sources.  Including 
governnaentaJ  i>r  International  lending  agen- 
cies, examination  of  existing  security  de- 
vices, which  under  BrazilUn  law  might  give 
concern  to  potential  investors,  various  tech- 
niques for  sharing  corporate  control,  relevant 
economic  priorities  established  by  the  Brazil- 
ian- government,  and  consideration  of  the 
various  adinlnistratlve  procssses  through 
which  governmental  approvals  are  obtained 
Our  hopes  are  high  that  such  a  coordi- 
nated course  of  study  repeated  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  Brazilian  development  But  time  is 
short  and  this  Ls  only  one  small  effort  In  one 
country  Although  a  few  similar  projects 
are  also  getting  under  way  elsewhere — the 
burden  of  my  message  is  that  we  must  do 
mucb  more  and  we  must  do  it  quickly  We 
have  requests  for  assistance  from  foreign 
law  schools,  foreign  Ministers  of  Juotlce. 
members  of  the  Bar  and  others  not  only 
m  Latin  America  but  also  In  the  Par  East, 
South  Asia  and  Africa  Considerable  govern- 
ment and  foundation  funds  are  available  for 
this  kind  of  effort 

Olven  the  recognized  need  and  the  finan- 
ciai  resources  available,  there  Is  one  principal 
barrier  blocking  the  way  t^i  action  in  this 
area  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  American  lawyers  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  foreign  law  and  for- 
eign economic  problems,  furthermore.  ;.>ur 
own  law  schools  are  not  producing  lawyers 
suited  for  this  task      Our  law  schools  gen- 


erally focus  their  attention  upon  training 
men  and  women  for  practice  In  the  U.S.  To 
the  extent  that  foreign  or  comparative  law 
is  taught.  It  Is  generally  divorced  from  de- 
velopment econonUcs  or  any  other  kind  o: 
economics.  Pew  law  school  courses  are  open 
to  non-law  students,  and  generally  law  si  ;- 
dents  are  not  encouraged  to  take  courses  i.i;-.- 
slde  of  the  law  school  There  are,  of  couim' 
notable  exceptions  but  they  are  all  too  .'.* 

This,  then  appears  to  me  to  be  a  nin  .- 
problem.  Vet,  for  the  reasons  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  believe  this  situation  is  one  wli:  :. 
must  be  of  serious  concern  both  to  the  g  v- 
ernment  and  the  organized  American  Bar 
Lack  of  trained  manpower  and  the  (creative 
and  I  technical  problems  involved  In  settiii^ 
up  these  programs  must  be  met  and  ovt-.-- 
come 

I  have,  therefore,  come  here  today  to  i^at 
your  assistance  and  counsel  In  finding  wii\s 
in  which  we  can  be  of  greater  help  to  {..•■- 
elgn  lawyers  and  foreign  countries  In  de- 
veloping their  legal  Institutions.  How  c  ,:. 
we  moet  effectively  utilize  the  resources  ;i: 
our  disposal  to  make  the  maximum  Impa.  • 
in  the  minimum  time  In  this  area  In  whie;. 
lawyers  are  peculiarly  equipped   to  act' 

I  hope  that  this  covincll  will  see  Its  w;.v 
clear  to  appwlnt  a  group  which  could  wi  rK 
with  A.I.D  in  considering  measures  we 
could  take  Jointly  to  the  end  that  this  cou.'.- 
try  could  make  a  significant  contribution  ;r, 
this  effort  which  I  believe  to  be  vital  to  ;:.e 
security   of   uur   friends   and   ourselves 


COMMUNICATIONS  IMPROVED 

Mr  BARTI.ETT  Mr  Prreldeni,  coni- 
muiUcation  Ls  probably  one  of  the  mo:.: 
difficult  problems  Alaska  lias.  We  havt 
few  roads  arid  telephones  and  telephoi.p 
systems  are  prohibitively  expensive  for 
ceilAln  areas  of  the  State 

Gradually,  however,  the  problem  "f 
communication  Is  being  overcome  .^ 
great  deal  of  credit  has  to  go  to  individ- 
uals and  groups  who,  v.ith  traditiciiiii; 
American  ingenuity,  are  v.orking  to  soi. ■ 
this  problem  on  their  own.  An  outstand- 
ing effort  is  being  made  by  Mrs.  Ix)i.s 
"Sandy"  Jensen  The  story  of  the  im- 
portant work  Mrs  Jensen  Is  dohm  is 
contained  In  an  article  In  QST,  the  pub- 
lication of  ham  radio  operators  and  I 
ask  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark 
It  be  printed  in  the  Reccjrd  Mrs.  Jen.^ni 
is  a  ham  radio  operator  and  together 
with  the  AsstKiatlon  on  American  Indi.u. 
Affairs  has  put  together  a  ham  larii 
operator  training  course  for  Alaska  na- 
tives living  In  the  remote  villages  of  the 
State.  Mrs  Jensen  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  her  time,  monfy  and  efforts  k 
putting  across  this  training  program  and 
I  know  that  the  support,  both  financia! 
and  moral,  of  the  Association  on  Am.  :- 
lean  Indian  Affalr.s  has  be«n  vital  B;"!. 
Mrs.  Jeiisen  and  tiie  association  de.^t  .-ve 
Alaska  ^  warmest  thanks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Re(ord. 
as  follows: 

Bt'SH  AMATEua  Radio  Training 
I  By  Nancy  Lee  Dlttmann;  KLTPCQ) 
There    have    been    many    Individuals    who 
have  felt  the  great  needs  of  native  and  white 
people   alike   that   live  In   the  Alaskan   b.isti 
country      One    of    these    Is    Sandy    Jensen- 
writer     homesteader,    ham    radio    operaror. 
KLTEWH)     a    girl    having    numerous    other 
interests   far    too   many   to    mention.     Since 
her  arrival  In  Alaska  In  1959  she  has  been  in- 
volved In  many  enterprises  to  help  the  na- 


tiyes.    The  moat  recent,  the  subject  of  tbla 

ttory.  is  a  radio  training  program  by  cor- 
respondence. 

She  felt  that  one  vital  need  was  a  better 
communication  among  the  various  remote 
settlements.  An  obvious  way  to  solve  this 
WHS  by  amateur  radio,  but  where  were  the 
imateur  operators  to  come  from?  In  a  town 
or  city  It  la  not  so  difficult — any  would-be 
amateur  can  usually  find  someone  who  is  al- 
ready licensed  and  who  will  take  him  In 
i.ind  to  provide  the  necessary  training. 

But  in  the  Alaskan  bush  country  It  would 
be  another  problem.  There  are  no  next- 
door  neighbors  who  are  amateurs.  Any  pro- 
duction of  new  radio  amateurs  would  have  to 
be  by  mall. 

.\nned  only  with  the  bare  knowledge  of 
,-!idlo  that  was  required  to  obtain  her  ham 
;:c-ep.se,  she  attempted  to  get  volunteers  to 
write  the  course,  make  the  code  tapes  and 
ji.i  .nnythlng  else  that  would  be  helpful. 

T!.c  first  contact  was  a  radio  club  In  Palr- 
binKs  They  were  Interested  and  expressed 
i  desire  to  help  but  mentioned  that  since 
everyone  was  so  busy,  it  would  have  to  be  on 
(in  individual  basis  rather  than  a  club  proj- 
ect. While  disappointed  that  It  could  not  be 
-.mdertaken  by  the  club  Itself,  we  welcomed 
individual  help.  Sandy  then  wrote  a  long- 
time friend.  Dr  Henry  Forbes  of  the  Asso- 
.latlon  on  American  Indian  Affairs.  He  had 
ilded  her  In  other  projects,  and  was  Im- 
pressed with  this  Idea  and  goal.  Prom  the 
very  first,  he  offered  not  only  moral  support 
but  numerous  personal  contributions  to  help 
with  postage  and  stationery. 

Tie  .Maska  Native  Rights  Association, 
which  had  recently  become  Inactive,  voted 
to  turn  over  the  remainder  of  their  fimds  to 
the  cause.  A  checking  account  was  set  up 
and  a  committee  of  volunteers  agreed  to  work 
on  the  project. 

Dick.  KL7DCP,  originated  the  name.  Bush 
.\mateur  Radio  Training— BART  for  short — 
w  be  the  title  of  the  project.  Letters  were 
typed  by  Sandy  and  sent  to  19  villages  and 
several  Individuals.  When  the  replies  started 
comii'.g  back,  she  reported  the  progress  to  the 
club  and  asked  for  assistance  In  typing  re- 
turn letters.  Rachel,  KL7EUW;  Joan, 
KLTEPO  and  Clara.  KL7ENO  stepped  forth 
and  offered  their  help.  Cards  were  then 
made  up  Inquiring  about  education,  back- 
ground and  radio  reception  In  the  villages. 

Response  was  staggering.  Tliese  people 
from  the  bush  are  starved  for  contact  with 
other  villages  and  towns,  and  especially  need 
emergency  communications.  The  majority 
■if  villages  have  neither  hospital  or  doctor 
.>.nd  must  dei>end  upon  a  traveling  health 
nurse  or  an  occasional  visit  by  a  doctor. 

Further  announcements  about  the  radio 
course  were  sent  out  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  paper.  Sative  News,  and  over  a 
?rL>)ft"am  called  Mukluk  Telegraph,  station 
KilNI,  Anchorage,  and  on  Tundra  Topics, 
sponsored  by  Wlen  Alaska  Airlines,  on  KFAR, 
Pair  banks. 

More  answers  started  coming  In  and  things 
quickly  got  out  of  hand  One  look  at  the 
card.-;  indlcatln^s  the  low  level  of  education, 
•.hat  averaged  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
grHde,  was  enough  to  show  this  would  be  a 
gigantic  undertaking.  However,  it  was  also 
surprising  that  a  number  were  from  college 
graduates,  teachers  and  numerous  non-na- 
tives living  in  the  bush. 

The  latter  could  be  sent  a  regular  theory 
text  book  and  code  tapes,  but  for  the  most 
pHTt  It  would  be  a  great  struggle.  And  It 
*ag  difficult  to  find  anyone  with  time  to  help. 
>:ir.dy  was  swamped  with  mall  to  be  an- 
swered, letters  and  lessons  to  be  sent.  And 
what  was  worse,  there  was  no  help  and  no 
i^'ons  written! 

During  weekdays  a  full-time  Job  at  the 
I'nuerslty  Library  kept  her  busy.  Weekends 
»ere  a  constant  struggle  at  her  homestead 
to  get  wood  In  for  the  forthccmlng  week. 


In  deaperatlon,  she  decided  to  write  the 
course  herself  and  try  to  find  someone  to 
check  its  accuracy  before  mailing. 

Sandy  also  needed  help  in  getting  all  the 
rest  of  the  letters  answered  and  books  set 
up,  as  many  of  the  prospective  students  bad 
sent  in  money  for  a  theory  book  and  tapes. 
Reluctantly  she  asked  me,  her  daughter,  to 
help.  You  might  think  this  should  be  the 
first  place  to  go  for  help  but  my  husband  and 
I  are  also  bomesteading  with  two  babies.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  only  way  I  could  help 
was  at  night  after  my  boys  were  In  bed. 
This  meant  working  by  candle  and  kerosene 
lamp. 

These  obstacles  proved  almost  too  much  for 
us  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  plain  stubborn- 
ness, BART  would  not  have  gotten  under 
way.  Long  hours  were  needed  at  first  to 
get  things  going.  Sometimes  I  spent  as  much 
as  six  bo\u-8  in  a  day  and  Sandy  used  the 
weekend  daylight  hours  to  get  in  wood  and 
other  chores,  and  evenings  writing  the  first 
BART  lesson  by  Coleman  lantern. 

These  lessons  were  written  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  examples  of  radio  theory 
that  could  be  understood  by  the  unedu- 
cated. A  language  barrier  was  another  big 
draw-back.  There  were  plenty  of  reasons  for 
not  attempting  a  project  of  this  size  but  the 
love  of  ham  radio  and  a  desire  to  help  the 
bush  people  were  the  strong  forces  that  kept 
the  project  alive. 

New  students  were  being  registered  at  the 
rate  of  about  5  to  10  a  month.  By  February 
of  1965  there  were  64  active  and  about  the 
same  amount  interested  but  afraid  to  try. 
We  had  at  first  tried  to  encourage  them  to  go 
on,  but  with  all  the  work  of  keeping  up  with 
the  64,  it  was  apparent  the  best  procedure  was 
to  let  them  wait  until  the  others  were  on 
the  air  and  then  try  a  new  approach  by  using 
them  for  examples. 

Through  numerous  letters  and  effort.  Dr. 
Porbes  persuaded  his  group,  the  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs  (AAIA) ,  that  the 
project  was  worthwhile  and  that  we  needed 
financial  help.  They  sent  a  substantial  con- 
tribution, part  of  which  went  to  buy  a  used 
mimeograph.  The  balance  went  for  postage, 
mimeo  paper  and  other  supplies. 

We  have  tried  to  be  a  friendly  group  and 
gain  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  students. 
We  let  them  know  our  interest  Is  In  each  one 
as  an  Individual.  A  few  mlmeoed  letters  have 
gone  out  that  cover  everyone,  but  nearly 
every  lesson  and  letter  has  a  personal  com- 
ment. We  sent  out  Christmas  cards,  and  also 
get-well  cards  when  we  knew  of  illness. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  as  neither  of  us  had 
time  to  type  up  a  list  of  students.  The  only 
records  we  had  were  index  cards  with  all 
the  information  on  them.  There  was 
panic  whenever  a  card  turned  up  missing.  At 
first  we  could  recall  what  went  where  and 
who  needed  what  lesson.  But  soon  this 
became  impossible  to  remember.  Jo  Ann 
Kelley,  KL7H»0,  came  to  the  rescue  when 
I  moved  to  town  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  She 
typed  mailing  lists,  fixed  cards  vrith  tiny 
resistors  on  them  to  be  mailed  to  the  stu- 
dents and  helped  us  to  get  reorganized. 

Technical  advice  on  the  lessons  has  come 
from  AL  Weber,  KL7ABQ;  Bob  Merrltt,  KL7- 
DIY;  and  Jerry  Plland,  while  George  Ryan, 
president  of  the  49er's  Amateur  Radio  Club 
at  Pt.  Walnwrlght,  set  up  a  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem for  us  which  has  helped  Immensely. 
Hod  Leap,  Jr.,  KL7GWD,  contributed  used 
equipment  and  comi>onent6. 

Recently,  when  we  desp)erately  needed 
someone  to  make  code  tapes,  help  came  in 
the  form  of  Claude  Wilber,  KL7DIA.  Within 
a  week  he  had  six  lessons  on  tape  that  covered 
the  alphabet,  numbers,  punctuation  marks 
and  some  of  the  Q  signals.  At  present  he  is 
working  on  an  organizational  outline  that 
should  take  some  of  the  QRM  out  of  the 
prooedtire  we've  been  following. 


Big  Wlen  was  contacted  to  determine  if  he 
would  consider  having  code  follow  Tundro 
Topics  since  we  felt  that  was  the  time  when 
most  of  the  people  would  be  listening.  He 
was  more  than  willing  and  also  Interested  In 
the  project.  He  also  offered  help  by  putting 
news  of  the  course  on  Tundra  Topics. 

To  date,  we  have  30  students  who  are  cur- 
rent In  their  lessons.  Eight  are  using  the 
regular  theory  book  and  doing  very  well. 
Two  are  studying  on  their  own  and  making 
no  reports  to  us  except  that  they  are  progress- 
ing. Our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success  In  two  Instancee  so  far.  as  two  of  otir 
students  have  received  their  ham  tickets — 
KL7FMR  and  KL7FKR.  We  feel  confident 
there  will  be  at  least  a  dozen  more  on  the 
air  before  long  if  they  are  able  to  continue 
with  their  lessons. 

We  heard  a  remark  the  other  day  that 
operators  in  the  lower  48  think  there  are 
no  hams  In  Alaska  because  they  can  seldom 
raise  one  to  yak  at.  Looks  as  though 
there  might  be  a  big  surprise  in  store  for 
them  next  year.  Can't  you  Just  hear  the 
sputtering  when  they  try  to  spell  some  of 
the  QTH's  that  will  be  given! 


THE  HIDE  EXPORT  CONTROL 
FIASCO 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  no  more  obvious  fiasco  in 
Government  this  year  than  the  hide  ex- 
port fiasco  staged  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Last  March,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment put  export  controls  on  bovine  hides 
of  all  kinds.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  in 
defiance  of  the  clear  language  in  the 
Export  Control  Act,  which  provides  that 
such  export  limitations  may  not  be  im- 
posed for  economic  reasons  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements.  The 
fact  that  any  exports  were  allowed  was 
proof  of  Itself  of  production  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements. 

But  the  limitations  were  imposed. 
The  explanation  of  the  controls  was  to 
keep  domestic  shoe  prices  from  rising. 
Nevertheless,  shoe  prices  did  rise,  as 
Barron's  magazine  predicted  they  would. 
The  magazine  contended  that  the  real 
effect  of  the  controls  would  be  to  give 
domestic  shoe  producers  shelter  from 
foreign  competition;  that  domestic  shoe 
price  management  would  follow,  and 
American  footwear  buyers  Instead  of 
benefiting  from  the  action,  w'ould  find 
themselves  paying  higher  prices  for 
many  years  to  come.  Shoe  prices  went 
up,  and  they  are  staying  there. 

They  are  staying  there  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  export  control  order  has 
depressed  the  market  and  seriously  im- 
paired our  European  market  for  liides, 
probably  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
The  European  tanners  are  turning  to 
other  more  reliable  sources  for  their  raw 
materials  in  spite  of  our  lower  hide 
prices,  which  have  fallen  as  much  as  35 
percent  In  the  past  6  months.  They 
have  failed  to  buy  even  quota  allowances 
In  the  second  3  months  of  the  export 
control  period,  choosing  instead  to  estab- 
lish connections  with  new  more  reliable 
sources  of  supply. 

I  have  obtained  copies  of  Footwear 
News,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  foot- 
wear industry  and  one  of  the  Fairchlld 
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business  publications,  for  the  first  week 
In  July  and  the  last  week  In  September, 
covering  3  months  of  the  past  6  months. 

Heav-j-  steer  hides  were  selling  for  20 '2 
to  20^4  cents  per  pound  at  the  end  of 
June  On  September  21  they  were  down 
to  15 'v  to  15*4  cents  per  pound,  off 
almost  exactly  one- fourth  In  3  months 

Calfskins  that  brought  60  cents  at  the 
end  of  June  were  selling  for  514  cents 
at  the  end  of  September. 


Klpsklns  bringing  46  cents  at  the  end 
of  June  were  down  to  39  centa  at  the  end 
of  September. 

But  have  shoe  prices  come  down? 
Have  leathergoods  prices  declined  pro- 
portionately'' 

We  heard  that  leather  prices  were  an 
Important  factor  In  the  cost  of  shoes  last 
spring  If  that  was  true  In  April  and 
May,  why  Is  it  not  true  In  October? 
Why  do  shoe  prices  not  come  down"* 


Has  hide  cost  suddenly  become  uc- 
Important? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  In  the  RifORO  the  Chicago 
hide  market  reports  for  July  6  and 
September  28.  as  they  Appeared  In  Foot- 
wear News. 

There  being  no  ojjectlon.  the  tabj 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  Jit«d  In  the  Recoiu) 
as  follows: 


Chuxiuo  hide  and  akin  pncei  as  of  noon  Wrdnetdaj/,  Juiv  8,  1966     Chicane  hid*  and  tinn  pncea  as  of  noon,  Wjdneaday,  Sept.  28,  liiw 
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Mr  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  it 
is  hard  to  u.nderstand  why  this  hide  ex- 
port limitation  order,  which  has  resulted 
In  our  former  foreign  customers  aban- 
doning .■\mt'rican  suppliers  ;n  such  great 
numbt^rs.  is  not  rescinded  immediately 
to  give  American  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  Europe,  apologize  for  the  Com- 
merce Department  blunder,  and  attempt 
to  recapture  vvhat  was  once  a  remunera- 
tive market? 

It  should  have  been  off  the  books  be- 
fore this 

It  should  come  off  the  books  by  to- 
morrow 

Even  if  it  should  come  off  the  bo<ik.s.  I 
urge  Senators  to  retain  In  the  Commerce 
Department  appropriations  bU!  a  provi- 
sion which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  wisely  Included 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  forbids 
the  use  of  any  of  the  fund.s  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  unposing  hide  export 
quotas 

It  Is  a  congressional  directive  to  end 
the  fiasco 

Such  a  congressional  directive  Is 
urgently  needed,  regardless  of  any  be- 
lated action  by  Commerce  to  correct  its 
mistake 

The  Pairchild  Publications  Cable  Serv- 
ice reported  early  in  September  on  a 
survey  of  foreign  hide  and  leather  buy- 
ers as  to  why  they  had  deserted  Amer- 
ican outlets,  that  price  and  redtape  in 
securing  .\merican  supplies  were  factors 
In  the  shift,  but  the  report  added 

They  contend  that  the  exp>>rt  -ontroU  Im- 
posed  by   Was.'ilngton   last   .Viirch   strength- 


ened thla  decision.  Now  many  feel  that  it's 
beat,  so  far  as  long  range  planning  Is  con- 
cerned, to  solidify  these  connections  (with 
alternate  sources)  rather  than  return  to  the 
American  market  even  with  prices  down. 

The  tanners  were  surveyed  In  European 
capitals  after  it  was  made  known  last  week 
that  the  United  States  quotas  on  hide  ex- 
ports went  unused  In  the  second  control 
F>erio<l 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  Congress  at 
this  session,  by  Including  the  House  pro- 
vision In  the  Commerce  appropriations 
bill  to  end  the  limitation  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  en- 
actment of  S  2875  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent safeguard  against  hasty,  ill-con- 
sidered limitations  on  any  agricultural 
exports,  will  let  foreign  customers  for 
our  farm  products  know  that  there  will 
be  no  more  such  capricious  tampering 
with  their  American  sources  of  supply 

We  have  done  a  tremendous  job  of  ex- 
panding agricultural  exports  In  recent 
years.  Trade  has  followed  aid  to  Japan, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  developing  na- 
tions We  were  exporting  $3  1  billion 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  fiscal  year 
1955  when  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  was  first 
passed  Our  agricultural  exports  In- 
creased to  $6  7  billion  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase,  from  $2  3  bil- 
lion to  $5.1  billion,  was  In  regular  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Nothing  can  hurt  the  continuing 
growth  of  agricultu'-al  exports  more  than 
a  reputation  for  unreliability  in  available 
supplies  There  is.  consequently  a  need 
for  Congress  to  let  buyers  abroad  know 


that  this  branch  of  the  Government  will 
not  allow  a  repetition  of  the  hide  fiasco 


MORE    BAD    NEWS    FOR    FARMERS 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  my  current 
newsletter  which  deal  with  the  agricul- 
tural problems  of  the  country*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Paritt  Drops  Again 

Latest  report  from  the  Department  of  Agr.- 
culture  gives  the  official — -but  distressing— 
Information  that  the  parity  level  of  firm 
products  compared  with  what  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  has  dropf>ed  again — back  duwn  w 
only  80  percent  This  compares  with  the 
parity  level  average  of  84 '3  percent  durtcg 
the  Elsenliower  Administration — and  more 
slgnlflcautiy — with  the  lOV'j  percent  of  par- 
ity farmers  were  receiving  during  the  Korean 
War  Of  course,  World  Wars  I  and  11  also 
produced  above  parity  farm  prices 

Somebody  has  said,  however,  that  under 
Secretary  Freeman  this  is  the  only  war  in 
American  history  which  has  brought  a  "con- 
sumers  bonanza"  In  still  being  iible  to  supply 
their  wants  through  receiving  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  20  percent  food  subsidy  pild  for 
by  the  American  farmer  and  rancher!  Thli 
is  the  first  war  to  produce  sub-marginal  farm 
prices  averaging  beloic  80  percent,  wliloh  is 
the  record   for  the  Vietnam  war  years. 

Bad  Niws  for  Livestock  Productsis 

Nearly  75  percent  of  South  Dakota  5  agri- 
cultural Income  cornea  from  livestock  Thus 
our  State  Is  always  concerned  about  Feders- 
policies  and  programs  having  an  Impact  or. 


the  long-term  profits  coming  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  The  long 
iLX)k  ahead  for  these  prcxiucts  Is  being  cloud- 
pd  by  sharply  stepped  up  Imports  at  a  time 
»aei!  American  producers  were  hoping  to  ex- 
pvr.A  their  operations  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  growing  American  population.  To 
Jo  M),  however,  we  must  restrict  Imports 
ra:;.i''r  than  expand  tliem. 

Uiihapplly,  the  Jolinson-Preeman  concept 
J  farm  programs  is  designed  to  hold  food 
prices  down  rather  than  to  move  prices  up 
!or  farm  products. 

Realizing  (I)  that  you  can't  achieve  both 
of  the  two  foregoing  objectives  at  the  same 
time  and  (2)  that  "the  votes  are  in  the  big 
clues"  as  they  put  it  here,  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  farm  administration  Is  expanding 
farm  Imports  as  a  highly  effective  method  of 
r.oldlng  down  prices  producers  receive  for 
livestock  and  other  farm  products.  There 
appears  to  be  increasing  trouble  ahead  price- 
wise  for  the  livestock  indvistry  and  a  quick 
look  at  the  grain  prices  on  your  local  market 
reports  tells  Its  own  sad  and  disillusioning 
jtory. 

In  fact,  the  USA  is  now  Importing  more 
beef,  veal,  pork,  cheese,  and  apparel  wool  this 
year  than  last  year  despite  the  waves  of  pro- 
•*5t  rolling  up  from  the  farm  states.  Cattle 
i.Tiports  recently  reached  an  all-time  record 
vf  1  265.000  head  .  .  .  previous  high  was  also 
under  this  Democratic  Administration  when 
it  reached  1.032,000,  about  three  years  ago, 
causing  Congress  to  pass  tough  quota  llmita- 
Uons  on  Imports  which  unhappily  the  Ad- 
ministration succeeded  In  "watering  down". 
Now  the  Import  competition  Is  even  worse! 
We  are  even  Importing  pork  products  from 
Communist  Poland ! 

Last  year  total  agrlcviltural  Imports  jumped 
to  four  billion  four  hundred  million  dollars — 
biggest  one-year  Increase  since  the  Korean 
War.  or  In  15  years.  It  would  be  exciting  to 
try  to  figure  out  what  that  $4.4  billion  would 
trnve  meant  to  Amerlcaji  agriculture  and  our 
American  economy  if  purchased  at  home, 
spent  at  home,  and  taxed  at  home  Instead 
of  being  spen!  overseas  to  do  additional  dam- 
age to  our  ball  nce-of-paymeuts  problem  and 
our  inflationary  problems.  But  imports 
come  cheap — and  the  consumer  has  become 
the  darling  of  the  powers  that  be!  Unhappy 
days  are  here  again ! 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reports 
from  the  Farm  Belt  indicate  that  Amer- 
icas  farmers  and  ranchers  are  up  in 
arms  acainst  the  Johnson-Freeman 
farm  policies,  programs,  and  pronounce- 
ments. The  drumfire  of  attacks  against 
American  agriculture  Is  taking  its  steady 
toll  as  j'oung  farm  families  are  giving 
up  the  fight  and  older  families  struggle 
along  with  80  percent  of  parity  during 
a  war  when  their  boys  are  being  drafted 
once  again  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

The  net  result  is  that  farm  youth  are 
beinp  sacrificed  along  with  American 
boys  from  e\en.  other  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, but  the  farm  families  of  America 
have  become  the  only  segment  of  our 
economy  which  the  so-called  war  pros- 
perity has  not  aided.  Instead,  farmers 
are  also  sacrificing  seriously  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  as  well  as  the  battlefront, 
since  farm  products  are  bringing  only 
80  percent  of  parity,  whereas  in  all  other 
wars  farmers  received  100  percent  or 
more  of  parity.  The  difference  this  time 
is  created  by  the  deliberate,  open,  docu- 
mented, and  repeated  efforts  of  the  Free- 
man crowd  to  hold  down  and  to  force 
down  the  food  prices  paid  by  the  great 
consumer  classes.  So  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  farmers  are  subsidizing  the  rest  of 
our  economy  to  the  tune  of  20  percent  of 
the  costs  of  their  food  and  clothing  while 


joining  the  rest  of  America  in  sacrificing 
their  sons  who  are  called  into  war.  This 
is  the  first  time  our  farmers  have  had 
to  fight  a  two-front  war :  one  on  foreign 
soil,  in  defense  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the 
other,  an  economic  war  at  home. 

So  serious  has  this  situation  become 
that  just  the  other  day  a  high  ranking 
Depari;ment  of  Agriculture  official,  Frank 
LeRoux,  a  wheat  farmer  and  rancher 
from  the  State  of  Washington  and  one 
of  that  State's  outstanding  Democrats, 
resigned  his  position  as  General  Sales 
Manager  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture  Serv- 
ices, which  he  had  held  from  Febru- 
ary 1961  to  September  1966 — just  a  few 
days  ago — and  announced  his  determi- 
nation to  tell  the  American  farmer  ex- 
actly what  is  being  done  to  him  by  the 
city  intellectuals  who  have  taken  over  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  the  first  re- 
port to  the  people  by  Mr.  LeRoux  was 
made  available  in  a  graphic,  64-page 
monograph  entitled  "The  Farmers' 
Worst  5  Years— 1961  Through  1965." 
The  monograph  is  carefully  documented 
with  the  Department's  own  statistics  and 
reports. 

Mr.  LeRoux  has  done  the  massive  re- 
search necessary  to  prove  that  the  past 
5  years  have  actually  been  the  worst  from 
the  farmers'  standpoint  and  has  includ- 
ed tables  of  comparison  with  other  eras 
of  history  and  specific  comparisons  be- 
tween the  farmers'  economic  relation- 
ships with  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy in  each  era,  together  with  the  pre- 
cise parity  ration  involved. 

The  report  is  an  eye  opener.  Every 
county  and  local  farm  organization 
should  have  one,  and  farmers  who  can 
still  afford  the  $2  price  tag  on  this  un- 
usual and  epochal  publication — the  pages 
measure  14  by  10  inches  and  the  book 
is  printed  on  expensive  paper  in  two 
colors  with  nimierous  charts  and  graphs 
from  Department  of  Agriculture  records 
not  usually  made  available  to  public 
eyes — should  order  a  copy  direct.  It 
could  be  the  most  important  and  produc- 
tive $2  they  ever  spent. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  procure  a  copy 
of  "The  Farmers'  Worst  5  Years"  may  do 
so  by  sending  a  check  for  $2  direct  to  the 
publisher's  address.  Make  the  check 
payable  to  "Five  Worst  Years,"  mail  it 
to  Box  PH  1, 1301  South  Arlington  Ridge. 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  the  publication  will 
come  to  him  postpaid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "High-Rank- 
ing Agriculture  Aid  Resigns,"  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  5. 
1966.  It  is  a  news  report  of  the  press 
conference  which  Mr.  LeRoux  held  the 
day  before  yesterday  in  Washington, 
when  he  distributed  to  the  press  copies 
of  his  startling  and  revealing  report  en- 
titled "The  Farmers'  5  Worst  Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HiQH   Ranking   AGHiCTn.TxmE   Aid   Resigns — 
Chabgks  SELLotrr  of  Fabmebs 
(By  Rvissell  P^eeburg) 
Washington,   October  4. — A   high   Demo- 
cratic appointee  In  the  agriculture  depart- 


ment resigned  today  in  rebellion  against 
his  own  party's  farm  policies. 

He  Is  FYank  Le  Roux,  who  since  1961  had 
been  general  sales  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment's foreign  agrlciUture  service.  He  Is  a 
cattle  and  wheat  farmer  In  the  northwest. 

Le  Roux  charged  at  a  press  conference 
that  the  Democrats,  despite  sweet  words, 
have  written  the  farmer  off  politically  and 
are  in  the  process  of  depressing  farm  prices 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Le  Roux  said  he  had  been  in  department 
meetings  where  officials  said  the  farmer 
doesn't  count  any  more  at  the  polls  and 
the  consumer  does. 

"WORST   5   YEARS" 

He  charged  that  1961  thru  1966  have  been 
"the  farmers'  worst  five  years.'.' 

"The  record  shows,"  Le  Roux  said,  "that 
the  farmer  did  better  under  Benson  (Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  secretary  of  agriculture  In  the 
Eisenhower  administration]." 

Le  Roux  said  he  was  tired  of  the  admin- 
istration's talk  of  farm  prosperity  when  it 
is  nonexistent.  He  said  he  resigned  because 
he  felt  he  could  do  more  good  for  the  fanner 
outside  the  department  than  Inside. 

"In  this  administration,  a  new  low  be- 
comes a  new  high,"  remarked  Le  Roux. 

Le  Roux  said  he  has  been  politically  active 
in  farm  problems  as  a  Democrat  for  years. 
He  ran  for  Congress  unsuccessfully  In  Wash- 
ington state  In  1956  and  1958,  and  In  1960 
was  a  western  leader  of  Farmers  for  Ken- 
nedy. 

HOPED    TO    BE    OF    AID 

He  said  he  came  to  Washington  in  1961 
with  the  blessing  of  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson 
iD.,  Wash.)  among  others,  to  see  what  could 
be  done  for  agriculture.  Until  now,  said 
Le  Roux,  he  thought  Benson  had  been  the 
worst  secretary  of  agriculture  In  history. 

At  his  press  conference,  Le  Roux  distrib- 
uted a  64-page  brochure  of  charts  and  sta- 
tistics entitled  "1961  thru  1965 — the  Farmers' 
Worst  Five  Years."  He  said  he  spent  811.000 
of  his  own  money  on  the  publication,  which 
he  is  sending  to  members  of  Congress  and 
Democratic  party  officials  across  the  country. 

Le  Roux  acknowledged  that  his  timing — a 
month  before  the  elections — was  purposeful. 
But  he  said  his  purpose  Is  not  to  get  farmers 
to  vote  Republican;  instead,  he  said.  It  Is 
to  get  the  Democratic  party  to  keep  Its  1960 
campaign  promises.  Including  efforts  to  raise 
farm  income  to  full  parity. 

EXPENSES    RISE    FASTER 

The  brochure  charges  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  with  a  misleading 
Interpretation  of  government  figures  In 
preaching  that  farmers  are  well  off.  The 
department  of  agriculture's  own  statistics 
show  that  farm  expenses  are  rising  so  much 
faster  than  farm  Income  that  a  farmer's 
Income  as  a  percentage  of  his  total  sales  Is 
falling  fast,  Le  Roux  said. 

Le  Roux  charged  that  by  almost  every  con- 
ceivable standard  farmers  rank  last,  includ- 
ing the  lowest  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  the  lowest  rettirn  on  gross  sales. 
He  cited  his  own  salary  as  evidence  gov- 
ernment workers  fare  better  than  farmers. 
He  said  that  when  he  entered  government 
service  his  annual  salary  was  $16,530.  At  the 
time  he  resigned  he  was  still  In  the  same  civil 
service  grade,  but  his  salary  had  increased  to 
825.040. 

A  few  hours  after  Le  Roux's  press  con- 
ference, a  spokesman  for  Freeman  attempted 
to  discredit  the  former  official.  He  called 
him  a  disappointed  Job  seeker  who  cam- 
paigned vigorously  within  the  department 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  for  promotion,  but  who 
"In  the  judgment  of  his  superiors  was  not 
qualified  for  It." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for 
"samplers"  of  the  direct,  blunt,  but  dem- 
onstratably  authentic  facts  put  together 
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In  such  sharp  comparison,  contrast,  and 
compactness  by  this  dlstin^mshed  IDemo- 
crat  and  well  recognized,  high-ranking 
Department  of  Agriculture  official  until 
he  voluntarily  resigr^ed  a  month  a*o.  let 
me  quote  what  is  set  out  In  bo'dXace 
pnnt  on  panes  8  and  9  of  his  booic.  The 
Farmers'  Worst  5  Years  This  is  what 
he  says  on  those  tw^o  psiges 

The  facU    19«1  Uiru  19«5 

Irut«*<l  of  the  farmer  never  having  it  to 
good,    the   farmer   haji   never   had    It   so   bad' 

The  record  follows  By  almost  every  con- 
ceivable standard  this  has  been  •  •  •  the 
worst  5  yeArs  for  the  Amerlcar:  farmer  of  any 
administrative  period  regardleaa  of  party  In 
m'Xlern  American  Agrtcuitural  history;  the 
loweat — 

Share  of  grosa  natlona!  prt:iduct. 

Return  on  groma  siales; 

Return  on   total  capital   inveaiment; 

Share  of  the  consumer  dollar; 

Share  of  the  food  dollar; 

Level  of  parity  of  Income. 

Return  for  fanning  versus  all  other  major 
businesses 

Performance  on  campaign  promises 

Mr  President,  mast  of  the  rest  of  Mr 
LeRoux's  carefully  Emd  specifically  docu- 
mented report — using  the  Oovernment's 
own  flg\ires — is  devoted  to  his  proof  of 
the  foregoing  charges. 

Another  example  of  the  startling  na- 
ture of  what  H  contained  in  The  Worst 
5  Years  "  is  found  on  page  42  in  a  frank 
comparison,  of  the  all -Important  parity 
levels  which  mean  so  much  to  agriculture 
which  accurately  measure  tiie  oppor- 
tunity quotas  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  spell  out  automatically 
their  prospects  for  success  or  failure  over 
the  long-term  pull 

Under  the  heading  Parity  of  Income." 
a  table  is  set  out  in  the  LeRoux  prp.'Jer'ta- 
tion  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as 
follows 
Par'.ty  of  tncome  n  rvery  aspect  of  American 

agrixyuUure 
Parity  average  Percent 

Depression    vears.    1033—40 81 

Tt'jman    years.    194«-5a lOTVi 

Benaon    years.    195.3  «0--.... .     84^ 

Freeman   years.    1981-65 . . 78 

During  the  greatest  proapwrlty  In  the  his- 
tory of  man.  a  record  such  as  this  78  per- 
cent of  p»rUy  could  only  have  been  accom- 
pUahed  through  intent 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  the  fore- 
going table  speaks  for  Itself  It  tells  its 
own  sad.  disillusioning  story  from  the 
statistical  records  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Department  of  Lat)or 
Those  are  the  facts,  and  It  ts  useless  to 
quarrel  with  the  multiplication  table  or 
to  argue  with  arithmetic  What  we  need 
are  new  and  better  farm  programs  and  a 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one  who 
will  demonstrate  a  friendliness  to  the 
farmer  and  rancher  by  his  actions  rather 
than  his  words  His  friendly  action* 
under  this  administration  are  ajways  de- 
signed to  help  the  consumers  In  the  big 
Cities  because,  as  it  Is  said.  "That  s  where 
the  votes  are 

However.  Mr  President.  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  that  the  results  next  November 


8  will  also  show  that  there  are  votes  and 
voters  also  on  the  farmi  and  In  the  small 
towns  of  America  Many  of  them  and 
most  of  them  who  have  had  ticcess  to  the 
facts  are  mad  all  over  '  They  now 
ki:iow  that  the  answer  to  their  basic  prob- 
lems must  be  written  In  llie  polling  places 
of  America  They  are  not  going  to  get 
the  help  they  need  from  Attorney  OrviJJe 
Freeman  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Those  who  spend  $2  and  send  for  and 
read  The  Farmers'  Worst  5  Years"  are 
In  for  some  exciting,  although  disillu- 
sioning, reading  But  the  message  is  so 
strong  and  clear  that  It  may  be  the  very 
tonic  required  to  get  the  changes  net-ded 

As  one  Democratic  colleague  of  mine 
said  yesterday — his  name  shall  remain 
unpublished — 

I  Juat  hope  thnt  too  many  farmers  do  not 
get  hold  of  Mr  LeRoux's  report  or  ITl  have 
to  quit  campaigning  in  the  farm  belt  alto- 
gether I  can  Just  see  myself  talking  to 
farmers  with  two  or  three  of  them  waving 
before  me  king  sized  copies  of  "The  Farmers 
Worst  5  Years"  and  daring  me  to  answer  the 
questlona  It  asks  But  it  may  have  one  good 
effect — It  may  keep  Preeman  Humphrey  and 
LBJ  from  campaigning  In  my  State  since 
every  press  conference  and  every  meeting 
would  run  ctt«  rUk  of  running  inUi  farmers 
or  newsmen  armed  with  facu. 

So  be  it,  Mr.  President,  let  the  facts  be 
circulated  Our  farmers  need  a  fair 
break  and  let  us  hope  Mr.  LeRoux  s  re- 
port may  help  them  get  it. 


GUNS    FOR   EVERYBODY 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point  two  articles  from 
recent  editions  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  both 
in  the  form  of  editorials 

The  first,  published  in  the  News  on 
September  26,  1966,  entitled  "Guns  for 
Everybody."  discusses  the  recently  pub- 
lished opinion  of  Columnist  Charles 
Nlcodemus  on  the  byplay  of  the  gun 
control  measures  now  before  this  Con- 
gress, his  considered  view  that  these 
measures  will  not  be  adopted,  and  his 
reflections  on  a  Congre.ss  that  falls  to  act 
on  such   urgently   needed   legislation. 

The  second,  a  Sun-Times  editorial, 
dated  Octotjer  1.  1966.  and  with  the  same 
title,  is  another  chapter  in  a  running 
account  compiled  by  that  new.spaper  in 
which  guns  were  used  in  the  commission 
of  violent  crimes 

The  Sun-Tlnies  list  of  gun  murders 
and  gun-crimes  committed  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  October  1.  1966,  Is  not 
complete,  but  it  does  adequately  Il- 
lustrate the  need  for  effective  laws  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals, 
addicts,  delinquents,  and  others  likely  to 
.Tiisuse  them 

Mr  President,  may  I  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  entirely  with  the  views  and 
language  in  the  first  editorial  -though 
I  support  their  right  to  publish  It — but 
I  do  endorse  the  latter  and  commend 
both  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
who  I  sincerely  believe  will  be  called 
upon  in  the  near  future  to  decide  the  gun 
control  Issue. 


There    being    no    objection,    the   edi- 
torials   were   ordered    to    tx:   printec 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Sept    2tj 

19661 

Guns  roa  Evebtbodt 

Congress,  report*  our  Charles  Nlcodemu.« 
la  on  the  way  to  disgracing  Itself  once  more 
by  falling  to  take  even  the  mildest  step  Vj. 
ward  controlling  the  wide-open  traffic  of  !::<•. 
arms 

Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn  )  has  been 
unable  to  move  his  strong  and  sensible  mea»- 
ure  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  Ana 
the  prospect  for  the  tepid  measure  offered  bv 
his  i-olieague.  Sen  Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb 
Is  hardly  better  Dood  got  It  out  of  comrr.:- 
tee  by  announcing  he  simply  wanted  t<  ft; 
some  measure  onto  tlie  Senate  floor  If  :t:^ 
Senate  doesn't  kill  It.  Nlcodemus  believes  ;.»ie 
Hoxise  will. 

The  Hruska  bill  would  require  of  buyers  of 
mall  order  revolvers  and  pistols  an  affld.iv;t 
declaring  the  purchaser  to  be  over  21.  men- 
tally competent,  and  eligible  under  local  laws 
to  buy  the  gun.  And  It  would  provide.  In  th? 
case  of  over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns, 
a  moderate  waiting  period  to  check  out  tht 
buyer 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  any  responsible  citi- 
zen could  find  objectionable  In  this  meai^u.'e, 
restricted  as  it  la  tc>  handguns  and  mild  eve- 
as  to  these 

Yet  such  Is  the  gun  lobby's  hammerlock  c: 
Congress  that  this  measure  Is  expected  to  die 
with  all  the  rest  It's  quite  a  lobby  th.Tt  can 
so  consistently  sutwtltute  Its  will  for  th.^t  of 
the  people.  And  quite  a  body  of  legl.sl.itorj 
that  will  so  consistently  knuckle  under 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct    1.  196^' 

OUWS    rOR    EvniTBODT 

Since  our  la«t  report  from  the  gun^-l  •■ 
everybody  front,  made  on  Sept  15,  the  fo.- 
lowlng  Incidents  have  occurred; 

Chicago — A  vice  detective.  Daniel  J  Quln- 
nan,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  robber  he 
encountered  at  a  downtown  night  spot  on 
bis  beat 

Chicago — Sidney  Rubin.  52.  a  Chtcaw 
policeman,  was  wounded  In  the  abd  me.' 
when  he  encountered  a  neighbor  whi.  hiC 
been  engaged  in  a  family  argument. 

Chicago— A  30-year-old  EStplorer  Scout  Wk^ 
serlcmsly  wounded  in  the  head  by  one  of  a 
gang  of  young  hoodlums  wiio  had  shouted 
"mighty  Blackstone  Rangers  " 

Chicago— A  26- year -old  man  wa«  wounded 
on  66th  near  Sangamon  by  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun carried  by  one  of  six  or  seven  youths 
whom  he  encountered  on  the  street. 

Atlanta  A  42-year-old  white  man  al- 
legedly fired  a  pistol-shot  that  killed  :i  18- 
year-oid  Negro  youth  and  touched  off  t.*iree 
nights  of  racial  violence  In  Atlanta 

St  Louis — A  17-year-old  boy  was  acciden- 
tally shot  to  death  by  a  15-ye«T-old  friend 
practicing  a  fast -draw  routine  with  his 
brother's  police  revolver. 

Chicago-  A  27-ye&r-old  man  playfullT 
aimed  an  "empty"  pistol  at  his  50-ye:u--o:d 
friend  and  pulled  the  trigger:  the  friend  died 
later  In  a  hospital 

Gary — A  41 -year -old  stftelworker  shot  his 
wife  to  death  with  a  shotgun  and  then 
gravely  wounded  himself. 

New  York — A  man  with  a  shotgun  and  a 
pistol  was  killed  In  a  duel  with  police  after 
an  hour-long  chase  In  which  he  flred  upon 
his  pursuers  three  times  In  the  crowded 
areas  of  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan 

Scranton.  Pa —-State  and  city  police  ar- 
rested a  24-year-oid  man  on  charges  of  kid- 
napping his  former  wife,  murdering  ba 
father  and  wounding  her  brother. 

Boston  -A  Boston  Gas  Co.  employe  was 
critically  wounded  by  a  sniper  who  opened 
Are  on  a  four -man  repair  crew 


Princeton,  NJ — A  Oallup  Poll  reported 
that  in  a  recent  survey  68  per  cent  of  tbOM 
questioned  favored  a  law  requiring  a  police 
rx>rmlt  for  the  purchase  of  a  gun,  and  that 
27  per  cent  favored  the  complete  prohibition 
ci  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  younger  than 
18.  and  55  per  cent  favored  restrlctlonB  on 
suh  use, 

Wasliington — The  Senate  Judiciary  Cksm- 
ml'-tee  approved  a  bill  to  restrict  the  mall 
order  sale  of  sldearms,  instead  of  a  broader 
bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd 
(D-Conn  ).  The  new  bill  would  not  apply 
to  the  mall  order  sale  of  shotguns  and  rifles. 
(Mild  as  It  Ls,  It  has  little  chance  of  pas- 
sage- such  Is  the  f)ower  of  the  gun  lobby.) 

All  this  has  happened  in  two  weeks. 


FOREIGN  ^L'^RKETS:  GREAT  ASSET 
OF  U.S.  FARMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
on  Octotier  3,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freemaii  performed  a  most 
pleasant  duty  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.  At  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  cooperation 
of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Freeman  presented  "Billion -Dollar 
A'.vard"  certificates  to  the  representatives 
of  three  agricultural  industries:  Wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Freeman  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Atrriculture,  the  overseas  exports  of  these 
thiee  commodities  have  expanded  tre- 
mendously in  the  past  6  years.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  shipments  of  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  soybeans  exceeded  $1  billion 
each. 

.Americas  farm  export  story  Is  a  great 
success  story.  In  the  past  6  years,  agri- 
caiiural  exixjrts  have  risen  48  p>ercent, 
to  a  record  $6.7  billion.  Sales  for  dollars 
ro.se  even  more,  by  58  percent,  to  a  record 
$5  1  bUlion.  Last  year  feed  grains  were 
our  No.  1  dollar  earner  among  all  Amer- 
ican exports.  Including  industrial  prod- 
ucts. 

Dollar  earnings  from  shipments  of  our 
farm  products  are  benefiting  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  by  providing  strong  support 
for  our  balance  of  payments.  Ten  years 
ai'o.  the  annual  deficit  in  our  agricultural 
trade  balance  was  well  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  In  1965-66,  we  had 
a  favorable  balance  in  agricultural  trade 
of  $2.2  billion — of  which  more  than  $1 
billion  was  dollar  earnings  and  the  re- 
mainder was  from  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

This  progress  did  not  just  happen.  It 
took  a  great  deal  of  work  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Government  and  many 
P'^ople  and  groups  In  the  private  sector. 
On  October  2.  the  Kansas  City  Star  pub- 
li.shed  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  farm 
e.xports  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures  market  development  program. 
The  editorial  was  entitled  "Poreign  Mar- 
kets: Great  Asset  of  U.S.  Farms." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'*  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
a.s  follows: 

PoRzicN  Markets:   Orkat  Asset  or  U.S. 
Paucs 

Secretary  Freeman's  meeting  here  tomor- 
r  w  to  celebrate  the  huge  grain  exports  of 
the  last  marketing  year  will  tend  to  focus  at- 


tention— national  and  local — on  the  many 
facets  of  the  expanding  segment  of  our 
economy. 

It  would  be  good  for  us.  therefore,  to  take  a 
serlotas  look  at  what  a  tremendous  role  our 
foreign  trade  Is  playing  In  farming  and  lt« 
associated  agrl-buslnessea,  bow  we  got  where 
we  are  today,  what  may  be  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  continued  expansion  in  the  future 
and,  overall,  how  we  are  to  grow  more  inter- 
nationally minded,  so  that  we  wUl  Iseoome 
better  International  traders. 

Two  measurements  dramatize  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  farm  export  trade: 

The  production  of  one  crop  acre  out  of 
four  was  exported  in  the  1965-66  marketing 
year. 

The  exports  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
soybeans  each  exceeded  a  total  value  of  more 
than  1  billion  dollars.  These  crops  now  are 
being  referred  to  as  members  of  the  exclu- 
sive Billion  Dollar  Export  club.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  Kansas  City  and  tills  trade  terri- 
tory that  all  three  are  major  crops  grown  in 
this  area. 

A  survey  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  16  ex- 
porting firms  revealed  that  In  the  calendar 
year  of  1B64,  75,249,599  bushels  of  grain  were 
moved  out  of  Kansas  City  for  export.  The 
figure  for  1966  was  66,443,658  bushels.  The 
statistics  cover  all  grain  but  the  bulk  of  it  Is 
wheat,  with  grain  sorghums  second. 

The  economic  Impact  of  grain  export  busi- 
ness, however,  goes  far  beyond  the  total  num- 
ber of  bushels  shipped  abroad.  Recollec- 
tions of  the  freight  car  shortages  of  the  last 
few  years  suggest  the  impact  upon  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  truck  grain  busi- 
ness has  shown  a  huge  gain  during  these 
years  of  the  rail  car  shortages.  The  In- 
creased sales  of  big  farm  machinery  and 
fertilizers  also  are  a  part  of  this  production 
for  the  market  overseas.  The  grain  all  has 
been  handled  In  elevators,  it  has  been 
financed  through  banks. 

In  the  main,  it  has  been  these  exports 
which  have  reduced  the  surplus  piles.  That 
development  has  given  a  big  boost  to  the 
farm  and  rural  economy. 

Exports  long  ago  were  seen  as  the  solu- 
tion to  the  American  "farm  problem."  But 
such  a  solution  cannot  materialize  unless 
there  are  buyers  for  the  commodities  offered. 
In  the  1920s,  when  serious  efforts  first  were 
made  toward  farm  income-supporting  legis- 
lation, the  proposal  then  favored  was  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill.  That  plan  would  have 
established  an  American  price  for  com- 
modities consumed  in  this  country  while 
any  surplus  would  have  been  disposed  of 
overseas.  Called  '"dumping"  by  some,  this 
principle  never  has  become  entirely  ac- 
ceptable. However,  as  Is  well  known,  the 
U.S.  has  given  huge  quantities  of  farm 
products  to  needy  nations  in  recent  years. 

Our  farm  exports  were  rather  small  In  the 
19208  and  even  of  less  significance  in  the 
19308.  The  big  exports  of  recent  years  result 
from  a  host  of  efforts  and  circumstances. 
They  are  not  exclusively  the  product  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  alone, 
or  even  of  an  era  that  includes  the  Elsen- 
hower period.  Some  of  the  seeds  were  sown 
back  when  Harry  Truman  was  President. 

We  need  to  recognize  this  fact  in  order  to 
comprehend  that  It  has  been  a  cumulative 
process — the  consequence  of  many  actions 
within  the  United  States  and  In  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  Certain  parts  of  the  broad 
picture,  however,  stand  out  glowingly: 

The  UJ3.  farmer  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has  no  peer  in  production  per  man.  Our 
huge  exports  obviously  are  possible  because 
the  agricultural  plant  In  this  cctintry,  in- 
volving a  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. Is  able  to  produce  abtindantly  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  yet  leave 
aubatantlal  supplies  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  matter  what  other  challenges  are  made  as 
to  the  abilities  of  America  In  any  field,  no 


one  suggests  we  can  be  surpassed  in  total 
farm  production. 

With  our  surpluses  gone  (but  with  no 
shortages) ,  there  could  be  an  Inclination  to 
say  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  line. 
This  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  year  farmers 
diverted  61  Va  million  acres  from  crop  pro- 
duction under  government  programs.  Nor 
does  it  take  into  account  the  gradual  increase 
in  output  per  acre  and  per  man.  One  man 
on  the  farm,  on  the  average,  in  1950  supplied 
food  and  fiber  for  15  persons;  today  the  figrure 
Is  37.  Progress  hasn't  stopped  yet.  Imagine 
how  much  land  would  of  necessity  be  idled  If 
we  did  not  have  the  big  exjwrt  market. 

World  prosperity  and  In  particular  pros- 
perity in  the  Industrial  nations  has  Ijeen  a 
big  factor  in  farm  exports. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  not  only  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  major  export 
business,  including  the  "give-aways"  In 
wheat,  but  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  dollar  trade  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant today.  The  trade  with  Japan  is  an 
outstanding  example. 

Market  development — Just  plain  salesman- 
ship— has  been   a  great  catalyst  of  exports. 

U.S.  policy  has  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity In  Japan  and  Europe.  Our  aid  to 
these  nations  after  World  War  II  now  is  a 
well-lcnown  and  shining  chapter  In  history. 
One  of  General  MacArthur's  first  actions 
after  the  occupation  of  Japan  was  to  request 
U.S.  wheat  to  feed  a  hungry  people.  Huge 
quantities  of  food  were  shipped  to  the  war- 
torn  nations  of  Europe  as  soon  as  hostilities 
ceased.  Then  came  the  Marshall  plan.  All 
of  this  contributed  appreciably  to  the  re- 
habilitation and  eventual  prosperity  of  these 
nations. 

Public  Law  480  was  enacted  in  1954.  It 
made  farm  commodities  available  to  needy 
nations  in  return  for  their  currencies.  The 
Immediate  purpose  of  the  480  program  was 
the  disposal  of  troublesome  stirpluses.  or,  to 
put  It  another  way,  to  make  good  use  of  these 
surpluses.  An  Important  provision  of  the 
program  was  that  part  of  the  soft  currencies 
received  could  be  used  for  market  develop- 
ment overseas. 

With  these  funds  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture went  into  partnership  with  various 
commodity  groups  in  the  United  States  to 
promote  our  farm  products.  This  has  de- 
veloped into  a  tremendotis  program.  It  was 
given  an  ambitious  start  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  has  been  carried  on  ag- 
gressively by  the  present  administration. 
Some  of  these  commodity  groups  will  be 
honored  by  Secretary  Preeman  tomorrow. 

It  would  take  chapter  after  chapter  to  tell 
everything  at>out  the  commodity  promotion 
efforts.  People  of  rice-eating  nations,  for 
example,  were  convinced  through  the  intro- 
duction of  new  dishes,  through  cooking  les- 
sons and  through  other  devices  that  wheat 
was  a  good  food.  They  were  persuaded  that 
a  red  or  brown  wheat  could  be  as  tasty  as  a 
white  rice.  In  this  country,  where  wheat  Is 
consumed  almost  entirely  as  bread  made 
with  flour,  it  is  diflBcult  to  tinderst&nd  the 
meaning  of  the  resultant  change  in  diet 
habits. 

In  Japan,  a  nation  extremely  short  on  pro- 
tein feeds  for  livestock,  the  U.S.  promoted 
the  idea  of  using  soybean  meal  as  a  supple- 
ment to  grain  to  make  a  much  more  efficient 
ration  for  livestock  and  poultry.  Japanese 
research  workers,  financed  by  P.  L.  480  funds, 
came  up  with  new  uses  for  soybeans  as  hu- 
man food — a  soy  sauce  and  soyl>ean  grits 
are  examples. 

In  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries 8oy)>ean  oil  was  at  first  resisted  as  a 
substitute  for  oUve  oil.  It  took  salesmanship 
In  many  forms  to  convince  them  there  was 
little  difference.  In  fact,  pcut  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  stage  carefully  controlled  taste 
tests  m  which  the  people  were  asked  to  say 
which  was  which.    Some  times  olive  oU  and 
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■oybeAH  oil  were  mixed  So  there  has  been 
at  lea»t  a,  part  acceptance  of  the  soybean  oil, 
and  a  major  new  U  3  market  haa  been  born 
In  Europe  It  was  contended  that  American 
cattle  hides  had  defect*  which  the  tanners 
disliked  Research  In  Italy  under  the  P  L 
480  pro-am  led  to  method*  of  eliminating 
thla  defect  and  made  the  US  hides  more 
competitive  This  added  several  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  their  price 

Population  (p-owth  and  prosperity  Indicate 
a  continued  expansion  of  US  farm  exports 
Not  only  Is  the  world  population  growing, 
but  people  Lire  demanding  i^eater  quantities 
of  food  In  other  words  the  demand  for 
food  Is  increasing  faster  than  population 
figures  alone  would  Indicate  and  the  Qgurea 
themselves  cause  world  food  authorities  to 
ponder  what  may  be  ahead. 

There  are  in  fact,  dlfBcuItles  ahead  for 
US  exports  Many  of  the  countries  which 
need  food  the  moet  stlU  do  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  It  Obviously  every  mod- 
em nation  Is  attempting  to  Increase  Its 
own  production  to  reduce  Imports  as  far 
aa  possible  The  Common  Market  coun- 
tries continue  to  Insist  on  restrictive  meas- 
ures to  hold  down  imports  while  subsidizing 
their  own  production 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  this  coun- 
try could  Increase  production  so  quickly 
that  surpluses  would  develop  before  efTec- 
tlTe  markets  could  be  found  Opinion  Is 
divided  on  whether  the  government  should 
attempt  to  keep  tight  reins  on  production. 
or  whether  the  market  would  t)e  the  best 
guide  Certainly  this  Is  an  Important  aspect 
In  the  future  export  picture 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  careful  manage- 
ment, both  '.n  practice  and  In  policy,  of  our 
aid  programs  As  great  as  its  food-produc- 
tion machinery  Is  the  United  States  cannot 
Indefinitely  feed  the  world  Other  nations 
which  have  the  farm  resources  will  need  to 
develop  them  more  fully  and  Washington 
should  not  let  them  assume  that  they  can 
permanently  rely  on   the  US    farmer 

Obviously  the  pr'^eperous  nations  makt  the 
best  dollar  customers  Most  of  the  farm 
export  business  la  with  10  of  these  coun- 
tries, with  Japan  the  No  1  customer  The 
others  are  the  Netherlands.  Canada.  West 
Oermany  United  Kingdom.  Italy.  Spain. 
Belgium  Luxembourg  Prance  and  bennriark 
As  more  and  more  nations  move  from  the 
have-not  to  the  have  category — a  painfully 
slow  process — the  American  export  business 
will  benefit  Thus  the  element  of  self-in- 
terest In  foreign   aid  Is   apparent 

And  If  the  various  assistance  programs, 
properly  mana^^ed  are  a  part  of  enlightened 
self-interest  it  Is  necessary  to  realize  also 
that  trade  Is  a  3-way  street  If  other  na- 
tions are  to  buy  with  dollars,  they  must  sell. 
and  the  U  3  could  never  afford  a  retreat 
once  more  behind  the  wails  of  protectionism 
For  the  .American  export  business,  in  farm 
and  Industrial  commtxlities  as  well,  has  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  the  national  economy 
Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  story  of  all 
concerns  p>oultrv  Poultry  groups  In  this 
country  Joined  the  Depwkrtment  of  Agricul- 
ture In  teaching  the  people  uf  Europe  and 
Japan  the  virtues  of  the  American  broilers 
and  turkeys  Particularly  in  West  Oermany 
they  served  turkey  and  chicken  at  trade 
fairs,  held  cooking  schools,  and.  to  a  degree, 
proved  that  poultry  meat  was  cheaper  than 
red  meat  The  promutlun  was  a  success  In 
creating  a  market  for  poultry 

But  there  was  eventually  a  sudden  let- 
down fir  the  American  promoters  because 
the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese  eventually 
decided  they  could  produce  their  own  chick- 
ens. The  "chicken  war"  with  the  Common 
Market  followed  virtually  precluding  8hlp>- 
ments  of  broilers  to  Europe  But  even  out  of 
this  setback  there  came  new  business  for 
U.S.  farmers— the  greatly  Increased  exp<irt  of 
feed  grains      Another  new  business  for  U  8 


poultry  producers  Is  the  supplying  of  breeder 
stock  to  the  Japanese  Baby  chicks  by  the 
millions  are  transported  to  Japan  by  plane 
Then  US  producer*  sell  Japan  feed  grains 
and  soybean  meaJ  to  feed  thens. 

The  size  of  the  pay  check  In  Eurojje  and 
Japan  directly  aiTects  U  S  Imports  In  this 
country  we  would  explain  It  by  saying  they 
are  eating  higher  on  the  bog  In  Japan,  not 
only  are  the  people  buying  more  of  the 
staples  such  a*  wheat,  grain  feeds,  soybeans, 
but  they  also  are  taking  lemons,  raisins, 
dates  and  other  products  formerly  regarded 
as  luxury  foods. 

Prominent  in  the  promotional  efforts  have 
been  the  trade  fairs  These  are  traditional  in 
foreign  lands.  This  year  American  trade 
groups  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  co-operating  In  exhibits  at  nine  trade 
fairs  in  Europe  and  one  In  Hong  Kong  In 
recent  days  seven  US  states  had  exhibits  In 
a  trade  fair  In  Munich  The  US.  displays 
were  in  a  large  building,  the  Hall  of  States. 
Each  state  exhibited  its  dlsUnctlve  foods.  In- 
cluding p<.ipcorn.  maple  syrup,  red  tart  cher- 
ries, white  mushrooms,  blueberries,  pea 
beans,  canned  and  flaked  yams,  pickled  pep- 
pers, dessert  topping,  live  lobsters  and  tur- 
key The  states  Involved  were  Illinois.  Lou- 
isiana, Maine.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  In  one  day,  25.000 
people  passed  through  the  hall  to  view  the 
American  products  This  Is  Just  one  more 
example  of  what  has  been  going  on  In  recent 
years  The  results  are  beginning  to  multi- 
ply. 


OUR  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  CITIES 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Urban  America  Conference  held  In 
Washington  on  September  11,  12.  and  13 
was  a  worthwhile  session  dealing  with 
"Our  People  and  Their  Cities"  The 
program  Included  sessions  on  housing, 
the  work  environment,  transportation, 
and  leisure  It  had  as  its  speakers  such 
well-informed  person.s  as  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert  C  Weaver  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  and  Stephen  A  Currier,  presi- 
dent of  Urban  America  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speeches  given  by 
these  distinguished  Americans  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks.  Vice  Pkesident  Hubest  Ht  mphret. 

Urban  America  CoNnJUNCE.  Washington. 

DC,  SkPTOiBCR   13.   1966 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  sober  and  civilized 
citizens  surrounded  their  cities  with  high, 
fortified  walls  The  gates  In  these  walled 
cities  were  closed  at  night  to  keep  out  the 
iavage  marauders  of   the  countryside 

Today,  In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 
we  are  In  danger  of  creating  new  walled 
clues — but  cities  from  which  the  "sober  and 
clvUlzed  citizens"  will  largely  have  fled — 
cities  m  which  violence  lies  on  the 
inside  .  .  cities  In  which  the  remaining  In- 
habitant* will  be  surrounded  not  by  walls 
of  stone,  but  by  unbreechable  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  barriers. 

We  are  In  danger  -In  a  society  that  prides 
Itself  on  being  an  open  society  In  a  society 
that  espouses  the  democratic  Ideal — of  mak- 
ing our  central  cities  not  centers  of  en- 
lightenment and  higher  aspiration,  but  stag- 
nant and  congested  places  to  be  avoided  ex- 
cept on  the  most  necessary  missions  of  com- 
merce '  ir  of  politics 

We  are  m  danger — unless  we  act  wisely  and 
quickly — of  making  our  cities  places  where 
business  goes  on  but  where  life.  In  its  real 
sense,  is  lost. 


We  know  our  problems  We  talk  about 
them,  In  the  abstract,  as  slums,  crime 
crowding.  lack  of  clean  air.  overburdened 
schools.  Inadequate  transportation,  a  short- 
age of  playgrounds  and  parks,  and  the  need 
for  revenue 

But  they  are.  to  the  human  beings  living 
In  the  ghettoes  of  our  great  cities,  far  more 
Immediate.  They  are  problems  of  people — 
of  old  people  living  on  miserably  small  in- 
comes. In  single,  musty,  lonely  rooms  ...  of 
children  whose  play  areas  are  Uttered,  uri- 
cleaned  gutters  .  ,  .  of  Negro  families  denied 
housing  everywhere  but  In  the  ghetto,  pay- 
ing exorbitant  rent  for  unhealed  apart- 
ments ...  of  poor  men  and  women  falling 
victim  after  dark  to  robbery  and  violence. 

They  are  problems  of  people  living  without 
self-respect,  without  hope,  without  any  solid 
tie  to  the  rest  of  our  growing  and  prosperous 
nation. 

What  brought  us  here  and  what  can  we  do 
about  It? 

First,  we  must  recognize  major  changes  in 
our  society  Not  only  are  we  no  longer  pri- 
marily people  of  farms  and  towns,  but  we 
are  no  longer  primarily  a  people  engaged  in 
producing  goods — although  we  grow  more 
farm  produce  and  make  more  goods  than 
ever  before. 

Most  of  our  people  earn  their  livings  by 
providing  services  for  others. 

Doth  these  trends — the  move  toward  a 
metropolitan  society  the  growth  In  serv- 

ices— can   be  expected   to   continue 

Then,  too,  there  Is  the  growth  of  ovir  pop- 
ulatlon.  We  have  Increased  our  population 
by  47  per  cent  since  1945  and  at  the  present 
rate  It  will  grow  another  60  per  cent  by  the 
year  2000. 

Added  to  the  Increase  In  population  Is  the 
constantly-Increasing  demand  of  a  larger  and 
larger  percentage  of  our  people  for  an  ever- 
higher  standard  of  living. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
point  out  that  our  standard  of  living  Is  not 
Just  an  accvimulatlon  of  material  things,  it 
Includes  education  and  recreation  and  beauty 
and  leisure. 

This  legitimate  demand  of  more  people  for 
more  of  the  rewards  of  life — added  to  the 
obsolescence  of  what  we  already  have — is 
what  in  large  part  Is  creating  the  galloping 
muddle  of  our  cities. 

So  we  see  a  situation  of  accelerated  change 
and  growth — but  change  and  growth  that  in 
our  cities  has  been  largely  uncontrolled. 

Those  who  traditionally  would  be  In  con- 
trol have  the  titles  but  not  the  authority,  or 
where  they  have  the  authority,  they  cannot 
get   the  funds   to  do  the  Job 

The  number  of  officials  and  official  bodies 
that  function  In  the  crazy-qullt  pattern  of 
city  authority  has  Its  rationale  only  as  a  sub- 
ject for  doctoral  theses,  or  as  testament  to 
Inhuman  Ingenuity. 

Ours  is  a  nation  with  80  thousand  separate, 
local  governmental  units  In  the  New  Yurk 
metropolitan  area  alone,  there  are  over  1.400 
units  of  government  Today's  problems  do 
not  respect  yesterday's  governmental  struc- 
tures. 

TTiey  are  often  as  not  metropolitan  prob- 
lems and  there  is  usually  no  metropolitan 
framework  In  which  they  can  be  solved 

As  our  problems  gather  speed,  all  those 
who  might  have  been  drivers  are  In  the  back 
seat 

If  our  structure  of  local  government  were 
permanent  and  unchangeable,  the  case  for 
local  control  would  be  hopeless. 

But  we  have  seen  In  reapportionment  a 
major  shift  on  the  state  level,  which  I  hope 
will  be  soon  reflected  on  the  local  level. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  autonomous  units 
which  cluster  about  our  great  cities  to  realize 
that  they  are  in  the  same  bout,  and  if  It 
goes  down,  all  aboard  are  In  the  swim. 

At  this  moment  In  history.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  problem*  have  gotten  out  of  hand 
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and  local  governments,  stunted  by  historical 
accident,  must  have  help. 

I  have  worked  with  mayors  and  municipal 
officials  at  President  Johnson's  request,  and 
I  know  that  they  have  both  dedication  and 
competence.  But  they  are  fighting  massive 
problems  with  dwindling  resources. 

These  require  more,  not  less,  services  and 
the  federal  government  Is  doing  Its  best  to 
be  of  help.  But  I  think  It  would  be  un- 
healthy Indeed  for  local  government  to  adopt 
an  attitude  of  "let  Washington  do  It." 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  cooperative  effort  at 
and  between  the  city,  state,  and  federal 
levels — and  the  prlvote  sector — to  solve  the 
problems  which  neglect  and  growth  have 
caused 

That  Is  what  the  concept  of  creative  fed- 
eralism— a  concept  much  discussed  but  still 
not  fully  understood — Is  all  about. 

This  Is  a  concept  that  at  the  outset  recog- 
nizes the  importance  to  the  national  economy 
of  viable,  economically  sound   urban   areas. 

It  Is  a  concept  that  also  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  local  political  Institutions. 

It  Is  a  concept  that  recognizes  the  ImpKjr- 
tance  of  local  decisions  and  of  local  direction. 

It  Is  a  concept  that  rejects  and  rejects 
vigorously  the  Idea  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  make  decisions  for  local  com- 
munities. 

It  is  a  concept  that  says  that  federal  as- 
sistance, both  monetary  and  technical,  Is 
necessary  to  help  metropolitan  areas  solve 
their  problems,  but  that  the  particular  solu- 
tions should  be  local  In  character. 

Creative  federalism  means  programs,  poli- 
cies, and  projects  locally  Inspired,  locally  de- 
veli^ped.  locally  administered — but  with  a 
broader  design  that  Includes  state  and  re- 
gional development,  backed  and  supported  by 
federal  assistance  and  resources. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  there  have  been 
a  number  of  statements  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  federal  government  has  failed  in  Its 
responsibility  to  Anaerlca's  cities. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  respond  to  this  criti- 
cism. 

In  these  past  few  years  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  rapid  and  massive  effort  to  catch 
up  to  problems  too  long  Ignored. 

We  have  created  a  new  federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

We  have,  in  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
doubled  our  federal  investments  In  health. 

We  have.  In  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
doubled  our  federal  Investments  In  educa- 
tion 

We  have  launched  an  unprecedented  na- 
tional war  on  poverty. 

We  have  proposed  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  We  have  worked  for  an 
economy  both  of  expansion  and  of  social 
Justice  We  have  worked  to  eradicate  dla- 
crtminatlon. 

We  have,  under  forced  draft,  put  our  best 
minds  and  the  most  advanced  management 
techniques  to  the  task  of  creating  Integrated, 
systematic  solutions  to  the  encrusted  prob- 
lems of  metrop>oll8. 

And.  In  the  speed  and  vast  scope  of  those 
efforts,  there  can  be  no  question  thaX  we 
have  made  mistakes. 

Some  of  our  approaches  have  been  experi- 
mental— many  have  succeeded;  but  a  few 
have  failed. 

Some  of  our  funds  have  undoubtedly  got- 
ten less  immediate  return — in  terms  of  re- 
sults— than  we  might  have  hoped. 

And  criticism  is  not  only  Justified.  It  Is 
welcome. 

I  would  only  say  this:  Just  men  .  .  .  just 
money  .  .  .  Just  material — no  matter  how 
high  the  level  of  each — will  not  be  enough 
to  make  our  cities  what  we  want  them  to  be. 

As  you  know  so  well,  what  Is  required  Is 
a  rational,  responsible  approach  utilizing 
im-iginative  research  .  .  .  skilled  administra- 


tion .  .  .  trained  manpower  .  .  .  productive 
facilities  and  equipment — all  brought  to  bear 
at  the  right  places  at  the  right  time. 

Today  we  have  two  proposals  before  the 
Congress  which  I  believe  will  help  us  achieve 
such  a  systematic  approach  to  our  urban 
problems.  I  ask  your  support — and  the 
support  of  all  concerned  with  the  American 
city — for  these  proposals. 

I  ask  your  support  for  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Bill  and  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Bill. 

In  proposing  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill 
we  have  said  to  the  nation's  mayors,  "We 
win  fund  plans  for  a  large  scale  attack  on 
urban  blight  for  whole  neighborhoods." 

We  have  said,  "Survey  the  federal  and 
state  programs,  put  them  all  together  in 
a  rational  way,  and  we  will  then  give  you 
a  further  grant  which  can  All  the  gaps." 
In  proposing  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Bill  we  have  said  to  the  nation's  com- 
munities: "In  your  consideration  of  pro- 
grams requiring  plans — airport  programs, 
mass  transit  programs,  land  and  water  con- 
servation programs,  regardless  of  the  federal 
agency — the  secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  can  add  20  per  cent  to  those 
grants  If  the  plans  for  that  program  include 
the  whole  metropolitan  area." 

We  ask  local  communities  to  tell  us  their 
needs,  but  encourage  them  to  plan  for  the 
whole  urban  area. 

These  programs  are  not  panaceas,  but  they 
are  certainly  landmarks  In  our  federal  aid 
program. 

Finally,  may  I  try  to  put  the  problems  of 
our  cities  In  perspective. 

Our  Gross  National  Product  this  year  will 
be  over  three  quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars. 
Federal  revenues  will  be  running  50  billion 
dollars  more  per  year  In  1970  than  they  were 
In  1965  and  will  continue  to  Increase  as  the 
economy  grows. 

Ours  Is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  so- 
ciety ever  created  on  earth. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  can — and  very 
soon — reverse  the  trends  we  see  today  In 
our  cities. 

Life  In  our  cities  can  be  more  than  steam- 
ing asphalt  and  crowded  tenements  .  .  . 
more  than  Qlthy  air  and  polluted  water  .  .  . 
more  than  clogged  highways  and  congested 
streets  .  .  .  more  than  bursting  schoolrooms 
and  underpaid  teachers  .  .  .  more  than  vio- 
lence and  hopelessness  and  discrimination 
and  bate  and  despair  .  .  .  more  than  tempo- 
rary material  satisfaction. 

The  way  lies  open  to  build  a  society  in 
which  the  human  values  above  all  count 
uppermost. 

The  way  lies  open  to  cities  filled  with  green 
and  open  space  ...  to  transportation  that 
is  safe,  comfortable,  rapid  ...  to  neighbor- 
hoods once  more  filled  with  neighbors  .  .  . 
to  schools  and  universities  that  truly  care 
about  the  future  of  our  children  ...  to 
rural  areas,  towns,  cities,  suburbs  where 
people — becatue  they  are  citizens,  because 
they  are  people — can  live  together  in  har- 
mony and  cooperation,  no  matter  what  their 
age,  the  color  of  their  skin,  their  religion. 
or  their  last  name. 

We  have  the  knowledge.  We  have  the 
resources.  And,  I  believe,  we  should  have 
the  wisdom  to  put  them  intelligently  to- 
gether. 

The  critical  question  is  this:  Do  we  have 
the  will? 

Does  each  one  of  us  really  care  enough 
to  make  it  his  personal  business — as  you 
have — to  Invest  bis  time  and  effort  to  a 
task  that  does  not  Immediately  affect  his 
own  neighborhood,  his  own  income,  or  his 
own  place  In  life? 

When  enough  Americans  can  answer 
"yes"  to  that  question,  we  will  be  on  our 
way. 


Humanizing  the  American  City 


(Address    by    Robert    C.    Weaver,    Secretary, 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  on   the 

occasion     of     the     Departmental     Design 

Awards  Presentation   Conference  on   "Our 

People  and  Their  Cities,"  Urban  America, 

Inc.,    Sheraton    Park    Hotel,    Washington, 

DC,  Septwnber  13,  1966) 

The  reason  for  my  presence  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  conference  has  to  do  with  our 
Joint  concern  for  quality  in  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  have  been 
Introduced  by  Mr.  August  Heckscher,  whom 
we  respect  and  admire  for  his  many  con- 
tributions to  America's  awareness  of  the 
Arts. 

The  concern  for  quality  and  its  presence 
in  this  conference  Is  exemplified  by  the  par- 
ticipants and  guests,  by  the  range  of  subjects 
and  by  the  provocative  Ideas  that  have 
flowed  from  the  panel  sessions. 

It  Is  implicit  In  the  title  of  the  conference: 
"Our  People  and  Their  Cities."  and  It  Is  what 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  selected  a  title  for  the 
remarks  I  will  make  today,  "Humanizing  the 
American  City." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  feels  this  concern  for  quality 
very  deeply  indeed.  It  Is  basic  to  the  cere- 
mony I  am  here  to  conduct — the  practical 
manifestation  of  that  concern  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Deelgn  Awards  Presentation  of  1966. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Urban  America,  Inc., 
for  its  generosity  in  allowing  us  to  couple  our 
ceremony  with  this  conference.  I  hope  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  symbolic  of  the  type  of 
ooo{>eratlon  between  government  and  private 
Institutions  which  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
bring  quality  into  the  lives  of  our  urban 
people. 

Dtiring  this  conference  you  have  covered 
in  detail  the  facts  of  urban  life  as  we  face 
them  today.  "Vou  have  had  plenary  sessions 
on  a  place  to  live  and  a  place  to  work.  You 
have  discussed  leisure  time  and  urban  trans- 
portation. 

This  is  the  framework  of  man  in  his  urban 
environment — or  as  you  stated  it  so  well,  of 
"Our  People  and  Their  Cities." 

My  portion  of  the  discussion,  that  of 
humanizing  the  city,  will  deal  with  the 
quality  of  the  urban  environment  as  affected 
by  design.  And  when  I  speak  of  this,  I 
mean  a  concept  of  all  the  elements  that  go 
into  the  deelgn  of  the  urban  environment: 

Of  not  only  good  architecture  in  homee 
and  buildings,  but  of  design  which  makes 
whole  commercial  districts  and  neighbor- 
hoods good  places  to  work  and  live; 

Of  not  only  more  malls  and  parks  and 
playgrounds,  but  of  imaginative  op)en  spaces 
built  to  human  scale  and  to  meet  human 
aspirations; 

Of  not  only  attractive  public  and  private 
buildings,  but  of  attractive  city  furniture 
such  as  street  signs  and  kiosks  to  comple- 
ment those  buildings. 

In  both  his  messages  on  Natural  Beauty 
and  the  City,  President  Johnson  pointed  his 
Administration  toward  activating  a  new  con- 
servation policy  in  otir  nation's  cities.  He 
pjolnted  out  in  his  many  recommendations 
for  city  beautiflcatlon  that:  "The  attractive- 
ness of  our  cities  depends  upon  the  design 
and  architecture  of  btxlldlngs  and  blocks  and 
entire  urban  neighlxx-hoods." 

He  spoke.  In  short,  of  a  broad-scale,  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  elements  of  ugliness 
which  blight  the  cltyscape. 

The  development  of  quality  In  the  urban 
environment  Is  not  a  simple  process  In  the 
America  of  today.  Everywhere  In  our  nation 
we  are  beset  by  growth  and  confoimded  by 
change. 

Even  half  a  centtiry  ago  the  city  was  a  rela- 
tively coherent  place,  with  Its  careful  grid  of 
streets  ending  abruptly  at  the  city  boundary 
where  the  farm  and  rural  life  began. 
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reason  is  that  I  have  urged  It  so  frequently 
^.inro     In  eeneral  reaction  to  man's  ancient 


palling  contrast  between  the  two — between 

DTlvate  afflunncjt  nn/1   mihllr-  cniiaim- 
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This  l3  not  to  say  all  our  nttes  were  beauu- 
ful  A  half  century  and  more  ago.  nor  mat  they 
were  invartably  piea*ar.t  places  m  which  to 
live  But  they  did  develop  In  slower  stages 
and  their  appearance  by  and  large  reflected 
orderly        ijrcwth  Architectural        styles 

changed,  but  .it  a  leisurely  pace  GeneraUon 
after  generation  worked  U)  solve  the  same 
problems  and  build  *-he  same  rnonumenta. 

Today  the  reverse  la  true  The  rate  of 
change  haa  accelerated  Scientlflc  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  between  1950  and 
1965  equal  In  number  and  significance  tho«e 
made  between  1900  and  1950  Our  population 
doubles  within  the  span  of  a  lifetime- -«0 
years. 

The  President  made  a  conservative  estimate 
when  he  said  In  his  Meesage  on  the  Cltle*  of 
1986  that  by  the  f^n  ol  the  century — the 
span  of  a  working  uretlmfr  we  would  bvdld 
an  Inventory  of  homes  and  buildings  fOid 
parks  and  factories  equal  to  the  entire  Inven- 
tory accumulated  on  this  continent  since  the 
Pllgrtma  arrived 

The  modern  American  world  is  >ne  of  in- 
paralleied  growth,  and  mobility  and  chaiige 
The  city  of  irderly  b<jundarlea  has  disap- 
peared and  in  Its  place  is  the  new  spread  city, 
devouring  ir;creAslng  amounts  of  land  m 
lower  and  1.  wer  tensity  patterns  Coherent 
political  boundaries  have  di»apt«eared  D«- 
tennlrung  who  should  pay  f^ir  what  in  the 
great  sprawling  and  linear  cities  >f  today  Is 
In  Itself  a  major  .-esearch  undertaking 

But  this  U  the  couteit  in  which  we  crust 
consider  our  urban  deallny  And  in  nhls 
context  there  is  a  tendency  to  bend  all  our 
e&orts  to  meet  quantltatlvs  need»--foc  new 
schools  and  highways  and  offlcea  and  public 
facilities.  Quality  In  the  urban  environment 
Is  too  often  relegated  to  the  lowest  order  of 
priority 

But  quality  must  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant component  a*  we  plan  fir  the  vast 
expansion  ahead  lo  hianianlz*  the  city  U  to 
offer  urban  man  the  range  of  urban  options 
he  came  to  the  city  to  And  It  is  t<j  fuJflU 
thoae  obligations  you  have  discussed  du  ing 
this  confereni-e.  Ui  build  cities  at  on^je  a 
pleasxire  to  see  a  pleasure  u<  work  In.  and 
a  pleasure  to  live  In 

I  believe  this  can  be  done  and  I  know  you 
do  or  you  would  not  belong  to  an  organisa- 
tion such  as  Urban  .America  Quality  can  be 
equated  with  quantity:  the  combining  of 
beauty  with   utility  is  a  natural  process 

But  It  carnot  be  done  If  we  equate  sim- 
plicity with  cheapness  nor  If  we  build  with- 
out planning  It  cannot  be  done  If  we  think 
of  bricks  and  mortar  before  we  think  of  man 
And  It  certain. y  -annot  b«  done  without  the 
coordinated  and  cooperative  efTorts  of  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  alike,  and  of 
private  and  public  citizens  alike 

This  IS  one  of  the  challenges  of  living  and 
working  in  a  Democracy 

There  is  no  autocrat  at  the  planning  b<iard. 
•o  it  Is  unlikely  we  wu:  build  a  Paris  of  1/juls 
Napoleon  But  neither  will  we  be  dominated 
by  the  ublquito'js  structurea  which  charac- 
terised a  whule  generation  of  Soviet  build- 
ing—  when  the  same  drab  monolithic  apart- 
noant  houses  roee  In  Moacow  and  Prague  and 
East  Berlin 

The  fact  that  central  authority  does  not 
and  should  not  Unpoae  national  standards 
does  not  mean  that  government  is  not  in- 
volved,  however 

The  Federal  fvinctlon  Is  an  Important  one. 
and   win   Increase  In  Importance 

My  own  Department  has  traditional  pri>- 
grmms  of  vast  Importance  to  the  pr'>ce«a  if 
humanizing  the  city — public  housing  mort- 
gage Insurance  urban  renewal,  planning 
grants,  public  facility  grants  and  loans  Just 
to  name  a  few  Mass  transit  grants  too  can 
transform  the  face  of  a  city 

And  we  have  a  new  family  of  programs 
brought  In  by  the  Preeldent  and  a  great  Con- 


gress which  apply  directly  to  the  quality  of 
urban   life 

Urban  beautlflcatlon  grants  to  help  such 
activities  as  landscaping  city  streets  and 
buying   street   Up'ts  and   park   benches; 

An  expanded  i  pen  space  land  program  for 
the  purchase,  clearance  and  development  of 
such  civic  amenities  as  parks  and  malls  and 
playgrounds. 

Grants  for  neighborhood  centers 
There  are  In  addition  the  many  programs 
of  other  Federal  agencies  which  directly  af- 
fect city  life — ranging  from  the  brick  and 
mortar  highway  program  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  the  social  programs  of  HETW 
and  OEO 

But  our  problem  cf  the  past,  and  It  still 
Uvea  with  us  today.  Is  that  we  made  only 
separate  and  uncoordinated  attacks  on  xir- 
ban  problems — thoae  problems  defined  In 
your  four  panel  discussions  Each  of  the 
needs  you  have  defined  have  physical,  social 
8tnd  economic  dimensions  We  have  had  our 
sucoeeses  In  attacking  thoae  Individual  prob- 
lems and  meeting  those  explicit  needs.  But 
by  our  uncoordinated  appro€ich — applying 
a  separate  program  to  each  separate  need — 
we  have  also  had  our  failures  We  will  all 
agree.  I  believe,  that  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  achieving  the  order  of  quality  which  Is 
your   basic  concern  In  Urban   America. 

To  meet  the  needs  you  have  outlined,  we 
must  bring  Into  balance  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic dimensions  with  the  physical  dimen- 
sions of  our  many  programs  Then  and  only 
then  will  we  bring  to  our  cities  the  measure 
of  quality  bo  necessary  to  otir  way  of  life 

The  fact  that  my  own  Department  now 
exists  Is  a  revolutionary  factor  In  the  Federal 
Involvement  And  our  commitment  tn  the 
cities  and  the  urban  American  were  irreatly 
enhanced  last  month  when  the  President  by 
ELxecutlve  Order  gave  us  additional  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  Federal  urban  pro- 
grams 

We  were  called  upon,  among  other  things, 
to  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of  mu- 
ttial  problems  concerning  Federal  programs 
and  activities  aJTectlng  the  development  of 
urban  areas,  and  to  promote  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  We  have  already  moved  to 
Implement  that  order,  and  we  will  accelerate 
that   movement    In   the    future 

I  have  acquired  the  Invaluable  assistance 
of  Mr  Oeorge  Rockrlse  as  my  consultant  on 
design  matters,  and  we  are  now  infusing  all 
the  programs  of  the  Department  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  design  excellence  We  are 
considering  the  activation  of  regional  de- 
sign committees  in  each  of  our  seven  major 
field  offlces  And  the  fact  that  we  are  met 
here  at  this  time  for  our  third  Design  Awards 
presentation  Is  evidence  of  o\ir  commitment 
to  urban  beauty 

All  these  efforts  can  be  Immeasurably  en- 
hanced If  we  can  bring  Into  being  our  major 
urban  proposal  of  this  year — the  Denionstra- 
tlon  Cities  program  This  program  will  allow 
us.  for  the  flrst  time,  to  lend  substance  as 
well  as  hope  to  the  concerted  and  CiX)rdl- 
nated  attack  we  know  Is  necessary  for  our 
cities 

We  all  realize  there  Is  no  single  answer 
to  the  problem  of  humanising  the  city 
Bricks  and  mortar  will  not  do  It  alone  0<xxl 
design  win  not.  nor  will  social  programs 
The  problem  of  humanizing  the  city  wUl  be 
met  only  by  meeting  the  httman  needs  of  Its 
people  be  they  for  beauty,  or  work,  or  food. 
or  decent  housing  This  sounds  like  a  simple 
formula,  but  It  Is  surprising  how  often  that 
basic  fact  Is  Ignored. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  program  pro- 
poses to  meet  these  human  needs  In  several 
way^:  It  will  focus  all  Federal  programs  on 
selected  major  residential  areas  those  of 
other  agenlces  as  well  as  our  own  It  pro- 
poses that  the  city  bring  In  State  and  mu- 
nicipal  aids,   develop   the   plans,   and   create 


the  administrative  machinery  to  make  Vi,e 
plans  work  Human  rehablUtallon  will  be 
accompanied  by  physical  rehabilitation,  but 
It  Is  the  human  element  which  will  always 
be  uppermost. 

We  also  propose  to  grant  substantial  Fed- 
eral funds  so  that  a  firm  economic  base  can 
be  established  for  a  demonstration  prognur. 
And  we  win  extend  needed  technical  assist- 
ance 

This  program,  for  the  first  time,  will  p.er- 
mlt  the  kind  of  coordinated,  well-flnancpd. 
broad-gauge  program  I  have  alluded  to 
throughout  these  remarks.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  the  one  single  proposal  now  in 
hand  which  can  bring  about  the  kind  of 
constructive  revolutionary  change  we  must 
bring  about  It  Is  only  through  such  a 
program  that  we  can  transform  a  major  [Kir: 
of  the  city  Into  the  kind  of  human  envirr.n- 
ment  where  people  of  all  Incomes  can  have 
access  to  the  range  of  urban  options  they 
deserve  It  Is  a  sure  method  to  restore  cl'.ies 
which  are  a  pleasure  to  see.  a  pleasure  lo 
work  In.  and  a  pleasure  to  live  In 

In  that  effort,  the  utlmate  success  must  He 
with  an  Informed  and  concerned  citizenry 
Urban  Ajnerlca  Is  a  catalytic  force  which  Ir. 
concert  with  other  IocaI  citizen  action  groupe 
can  galvanize  an  Infromed  urban  citizenry 
into  action. 

By  this  conference — your  resfXJnse  u.i  -.he 
Presidents  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty— 
you  have  demonstrated  that  you  can  gather 
the  leaders  of  the  nation  In  the  environ- 
mental arts  to  forge  positive  and  powerful 
policies  for  our  urban  future  You  must  or- 
ganize your  strength  and  deploy  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  acquired  into  every  city  and 
community  across  the  land. 

Among  you  are  leaders  In  the  btislnesi 
world.  In  public  administration  and  In  the 
design  professions  Individually  and  sev- 
erally you  must  find  ways  to  galvanize  your 
speclol  spheres  of  influence  for  the  comrr.n:. 
cause  I  afik  you  to  make  common  caiw 
with  us.  and  to  assume  common  responslbllltT 
with   us,   In   humanizing   the   American  city 

KiTNon   Address    by   John    Kenneth   (Jal- 
BRArrH  AT     Our  People  and  Their  Cities 

A    CoNrESENCE    OF    URBAN     AMERICA,    iNC  ,    W 

Washington.    DC,   Septembkr    12.    19i>"i 

I  observe,  with  some  Interest,  that  I  an. 
de«crlt)ed  as  giving  the  keynote  address  a' 
these  pro<'eedlngB  The  term  keynote,  on* 
assumes,  was  taken  over  by  oratory  fro::. 
music  And  mo.st  experience  would  8uiL-k;ef. 
that  the  adaptation  has  been  relativelv 
slight  There  l.i  a  great  burst  of  sound 
Whatever  Its  value  It  Is  certainly  more  m.is;- 
cal  than  Intellectual  When  the  echoes  have 
died  away,  nothing  much  except  the  melcxly 
lingers  on      I  shall  do  my  best  to  conform. 

But  perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  do  a 
little  more.  For  I  have  some  rather  clea: 
Ideas  as  to  the  factors  underlying  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  also  as  to  the  remedies 
I  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  have  you  g 
about  your  work  In  the  days  ahead  In  Igno- 
rance of  these  truths 

The  last  quarter  century.  I  venture  t£ 
think,  will  be  known  to  historians  -i.s  the 
years  of  the  economist  .\nd  I  have  UttlP 
doubt  that  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  with  whlc!-. 
you  are  here  concerned.  Is  the  consequence 
of  the  two  great  preoccupations  of  the  rneir.- 
bers  I'f  my  profession  In  this  period.  One  or 
these  has  been  the  preoccupation  with  pro- 
duction The  other  ha.i  been  'he  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  market  Both  have  Induced  a 
myopia  which  has  kept  us  from  seeing  some 
very  great  problems  which  these  concerns 
have  left  untouched  and  which  In  some  re- 
spects they  have  made  more  acute. 
n 

I  do  not  need  to  argue  the  depth  of  our 
preoccupation.  In  these  last  twenty-flve  year? 
with  the  production  of  goods.     One  p^isslbl^ 
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-eason  Is  that  I  have  urged  It  so  frequently 
before.  In  general  reaction  to  man's  ancient 
experience  with  penury  and  In  specific  reac- 
tion to  the  miseries  of  the  thirties,  we  have 
made  the  Increased  output  of  goods  the  prime 
jnd  m  some  measure  the  exclusive  goal  of 
domestic  policy  In  the  United  States.  None 
other  has  been  deemed  so  Important;  quite  a 
(evr  have  come  to  Imagine  that  no  other  goal 
IS  possible.  Agreement  that  the  main  task  la 
10  increase  output  has  united  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals,  conservatives  and  even 
modern  conservatives.  The  consensus  ex- 
tends from  the  Communists  to  the  more 
thoughtful  branches  of  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety. There  has  been  a  difference  only  on 
methods.  Liberals  have  sought  to  Increase 
production  by  public  sf>endlng.  deliberate 
government  deficits  and  tax  reduction.  Con- 
servatives have  not  entirely  abandoned  their 
laith  In  balanced  budgets,  stern  law  enforce- 
ment and  measures  to  curb  the  socialist 
lendencle.s  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  believe 
»e  have  been  doing  well  In  these  last  two 
decades  Is  to  believe  that  we  have  had  an 
jjequaie  rate  of  economic  growth.  St.  Peter 
^is  been  asking  new  arrivals  only  what  they 
Mave  dune  to  Increase  the  Gross  National 
Product 

Though  economic  growth  Is  a  condition 
precedent  for  solving  most  social  problems, 
there  are  many  It  doesn't  solve.  And  it  cre- 
ates massive  new  ones     Let  me  be  specific. 

Economic  growth  does  not  provide  the  pub- 
lic services  which  mark  our  progress  toward 
s  more  civilized  existence  and  which  also  are 
made  necessary  by  a  higher  level  of  private 
consumption. 

Economic  growth  does  not  help  those  who, 
because  of  careless  choice  of  birthplace  or 
parents,  poor  early  environment,  absence  of 
educational  opportunity,  poor  her.Ith.  men- 
tal retardation  or  racial  discrimination  or  old 
ige  are  unable  to  participate  fully  In  the 
economy  and  In  Its  gains.  On  the  contrary, 
:t  makes  this  disadvantage  more  visible  and 
ftbscene. 

.\nd  economic  growth,  we  have  learned. 
does  not  solve  the  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment and  especially  of  our  urban  envlron- 
rient  On  the  contrary.  It  makes  these  prob- 
lems infinitely  more  urgent. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  first  two 
ireas  of  failure  for  they  bear  strongly  on 
tie  problems  of  the  cities.  Then  I  shoxxld 
'Jke  to  advert,  at  more  length,  to  tlie  prob- 
lems of  urban  environment.  I  would  like  to 
show  how,  at  this  point,  our  preoccupation 
with  the  market  has  accentuated  our  trou- 
bles here. 

in  ' 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a  sound 
balance  between  the  private  and  public  sec- 
ors  of  the  economy.  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II  we  were  iUHlcted  by  the  atavls- 
'..c  doctrine  that  government  services  are 
listeful.  wicked,  a  manifestation  of  Indi- 
vidual weakness,  and  a  menace  to  liberty. 
Editonals  argued  the  case.  Political  cults 
»i»erted  It.  Legislators—  only  a  few  fortu- 
sateiy— were  elected  on  this  platform.  We 
!i»ve.  I  hope,  recovered  from  this  lapse.  I  am 
"Peciflcally  encouraged,  as  I  have  said  sev- 
'rai  times  recently,  by  a  letter  earlier  this 
'wnmer  from  Barry  Goldwater  appealing  for 
support  for  the  purchase  of  some  parkland 
•3  Arizona  Private  development  was  threat- 
ening a  beautiful  mountain — and  1  gather 
"^  his  Mew.  He  wants  the  mountain  to  be 
'  public  park. 

some-  public  services — transportation, 
Manpower  training,  postal  services,  research 
«"l  statistical  faciliUes — must  grow  if  prl- 
'ite  growth  is  to  continue.  Other  public 
semoes— control  of  water  and  air  pollution, 
■'mova]  of  litter— mutt  keep  pace  U  prlvat« 
^ilh  Is  to  be  tolerable.  Yet  others — health 
•'*r''l«6.  welfare  services,  help  to  the  depend- 
'J^''— must  grow  If  there  Is  uot  to  b«  an  ap- 


palling contrast  between  the  two — between 
private  affluence  and  public  squalor. 

Public  services,  we  need  also  to  bear  In 
mind,  are  progressive  In  their  Incidence.  In 
use  this  term  In  Its  technical  sense  as  we 
apply  It  to  the  progressive  Income  tax.  Col- 
leges and  universities,  public  parks,  good 
and  well-paid  police,  good  health  services, 
good  public  transportation,  even  clean  streets 
render  their  greatest  service  to  the  poor  and 
especially  to  the  urban  poor.  Those  who 
call  for  curtailment  In  public  services  should 
never  suppose  they  are  being  neutral  as  be- 
tween the  affluent  and  the  less  so.  Thoee 
who  are  now  calling,  so  righteously,  for 
shelving  the  Great  Society  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  are  asking  that  the  well-to-do 
taxpayer,  whose  Income  Is  at  an  all-time 
high,  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  aid  to 
schools  in  depressed  areas,  the  Job  Corps, 
Low  Income  housing  and  youth  employment. 
This  Is  outrageous.  With  Voltaire  X  will  de- 
fend to  the  death  the  right  of  a  man  to  be 
this  selfish.  But  I  am  not  6\xze  he  should 
be  allowed  to  practice  without  a  license. 

Our  next  failure  consists  In  the  people  who 
are  left  behind  by  economic  advance.  In- 
creasing national  income  benefits  only  thoee 
who  participate  In  the  economy  and  thus 
establish  a  claim  on  the  income  It  produces. 
A  sizable  minority  cannot  or  do  not  so  par- 
ticipate. Thus  they  have  no  share  In  Im- 
proving well-being. 

Good  public  services  and  sound  environ- 
mental conditions  promote  such  participa- 
tion. Good  health  services  Increase  the 
number  of  people  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  participate  In  the  economy. 
So  does  good  law  enforcement.  So  does 
good  and  well-located  housing.  So  does  ef- 
fective action  against  racial  discrimination. 
So  does  good  urban  transportation — as  the 
recent  case  of  Watts  has  made  clear. 

But  mostly  this  Is  what  a  good  educational 
system  accomplishes.  There  is  no  single 
cure  for  poverty.  But  we  should  not.  In  our 
sophistication,  be  afraid  of  the  obvious. 
President  Johnson  observed  a  year  ago,  "Edu- 
cation will  not  cure  all  of  the  problems  of  a 
society  .  .  .  without  It  no  cure  for  any  prob- 
lem Is  possible."  And  he  was  right.  A 
community  that  provides  really  superior 
schools  from  the  earliest  ages  and  allows  the 
pupil  to  go  just  as  far  at  the  public  expense 
as  his  abilities  allow  will  not  have  many 
people  that  are  poor.  There  are  few  college 
graduates  and  not  many  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  In  the  poverty  brackets.' 

My  approach,  so  far,  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, you  will  have  observed  with  some  sense 
of  reassurance,  Is  strongly  traditional.  We 
should  help  people  to  participate  in  the 
economy;  we  should  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. That  is  good  whereas  mereiy  to  help 
them  is  bad.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
time  has  come  to  reexamine  these  good 
Calvlnlst  tenets  which  also  fit  so  well  with  our 
Ideas  of  what  saves  money.  We  need  now  to 
consider  the  one  prompt  and  effective  solu- 
tion for  poverty  which  Is  to  provide  every- 
one with  a  minimum  Income. 

The  arguments  against  this  solution  are 
numerous.  Most  of  them  are  excuses  for  not 
thinking  about  anything  so  exceedingly 
plausible.  It  woiUd.  It  is  said,  destroy  In- 
centives. Yet  we  now  have  a  welfare  system 
that  could  not  be  better  designed  to  destroy 
Incentives  If  we  wanted  It  that  way.  We 
give  the  needy  incmne.  And  we  take  away 
the  Income  If  the  recipient  gets  the  smaller 
Job.  Thus  we  tax  the  wages  of  the  welfare 
recipient  at  rates  of  100%  cw  more. 

And  it  Is  said  this  would  keep  people  out 
of  the  labor  market.  But  we  do  not  want  all 
people  with  Inadeqtiate  Income  to  work.    In 

'  Of.  "Poverty  In  the  United  States."  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  House  of 
Representatives.     April,  1964.     P.  216  et  seq. 


1964  of  14.8  minion  children  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare as  poor,  nearly  a  third  were  In  families 
headed  by  a  woman.  Three-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren In  families  headed  by  women  were  so 
classified.-  Most  of  these  women  should  not 
be  working. 

Nor,  given  our  present  condition  of  afllu- 
ence,  It  Is  certain  that  we  need  to  have  every 
last  living  soul  at  work.  What  Is  the  price? 
A  few  fewer  automobiles;  a  little  less  traffic 
congestion;  a  few  fewer  cigarettes;  a  little 
less  cancer;  not  quite  so  many  beer  cane; 
a  bit  more  grass  by  the  roadsides.  Is  this 
such  a  hideous  cost? 

Idleness  we  do  know  to  be  demoralizing. 
But  even  here  there  is  a  problem.  Why  is 
leisure  so  uniformly  bad  for  the  poor  and  so 
uniformly  beneflclent  for  the  moderately 
well-to-do? 

We  can  easily  afford  a  floor  Income.  It 
would  cost  about  twenty  billion  to  bring 
everyone  up  to  what  the  Department  of  HEW 
considers  a  reasonable  minimum.  This  Is  a 
third  less  than  the  amount  by  which  per- 
sonal Income  rose  last  year.  It  Is  not  so 
much  more  than  we  will  spend  next  fiscal 
year  to  rescue  freedom  and  democracy  and 
religious  liberty,  as  these  are  defined  by  the 
expertfi,  In  Vietnam.  (Admittedly  these 
problems  grow  more  acute  the  farther  one 
gets  from  home.)  And  there  Is  no  antidote 
for  poverty  that  Is  quite  so  certain  In  Its 
effects  as  the  provision  of  Income. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  recognize 
a  major  defect  In  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Put  briefly  It  Is  that,  with 
economic  growth  and  rising  Incomes,  the 
Federal  government  through  the  Income  and 
corporation  tax  gets  the  money.  The  cities 
on  everything  from  traffic  to  air  pollution 
get  the  problems.  And  this  Is  more  acutely 
the  case  when  the  effects  of  population 
growth  and  urbanization  are  added.  Vari- 
ous ways  have  been  suggested  In  these  last 
years  for  correcting  this  anomaly — most  of 
them  calling  for  subventions  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  states  and  cities.  The 
best  way  would  be  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  cost  of  providing  a  min- 
imum Income  and  thus  to  free  the  cities 
from  the  present  burden  of  welfare  costs 
In  the  years  of  the  farm  crisis  it  did  this  for 
agriculture.  In  these  years  of  the  urban 
crisis  we  want  a  system  that  directs  funds 
not  by  some  formula  to  the  country  at  large 
but  to  the  points  of  greatest  need.  These 
are  the  large  cities.  To  transfer  income 
maintenance  to  the  Federal  Government — to 
free  big  city  budgets  of  a  large  share  of  their 
welfare  payments — would  be  an  enormous 
step  In  exactly  the  right  direction. 

IV 

The  problem  of  environment  Is  surprising- 
ly simple — and  universal.  It  is  that  we  have 
for  long  assumed  that  nearly  everything 
must  be  subordinate  to  economic  growth  and 
that  the  largest  possible  number  of  prob- 
lems must  be  left  >o  solution  by  the  market. 
Accordingly,  questions  of  beauty,  Uvabillty. 
even  health  have  been  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Cities  must  grow.  That  Is  eco- 
nomic progress.  If  they  are  ugly,  that  is 
the  price  for  progress.  If  the  streets  are  a 
Jungle  of  fKDles.  that  is  because  people  want 
telephones  and  should  have  them  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible.  Power  lines  march  across  the 
countryside.  But  people  need  power,  and 
that  too  should  be  cheap  so  instead  of  old- 
fashioned  trees  they  have  new  ones  of  steel. 
A  factory  is  not  a  pleasant  or  attractive 
neighbor;  It  smells  of  scorched  rubber  and  is 
very  dirty.     But  people  must  have  Jobs  and 
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the  community  ne«da  ihe  payroll  and  pro- 
duction, accordingly,  should  b«  whenever 
tbe  ea:.reprei;e -!.-  ir.::;ic3  ;i  w:.;  3e  m.ist  ef- 
ficient. Rlghwiiys  d.'id  .'oadjldes  are  made 
hideous  by  outdoor  adT«rtlatng  and  vend<jrs 
of  reniaricab.y  unattractive  mercbaadlse 
But  It  la  held  to  bring  money  Into  the  com- 
munity 

In  e  u:n  '4.<e  ec>no.Ti:c  goaU  have  t)e«  n  ac- 
corded an  implicit  priority.  To  maJce  mat- 
ters w  .rse  ju.te  i  few  people  have  pers  laded 
themselves  tri.tt  out  of  the  chaos  of  eco- 
nomic mu'..;-.\:.jn  will  come  some  tolorable 
reau.:-  s  .nrie  manifestation  of  unpliinned 
but  functional  beauty 

Such  a  system  of  priorities  and  such  wish- 
ful thinking  can  no  longer  be  aflorded.  When 
p«up.e  were  »nsufB.ie:i'.ly  fed  ind  clDthed 
and  sheltered,  economic*  rightly  enjoyed  a 
high  priority  In  social  calculation.  But  as 
we  move  on  to  lower  orders  of  need — the 
wants  that  can  be  stimulated  only  by  sing- 
ing commercials— economics  loses  any  nat- 
ural claim  to  priority  Other  goals  are 
right. y  advanced.  And  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  an  unplanned  metropolis  will 
have  any  better  chance  of  beauty  than  an 
unmside  bed. 

Indeed,  we  must  recognize  that  the  mar- 
ket attitudes  which  were  fostered  by  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  are  strongly  Inimical  to 
urban  design  That  is  why,  broadly  speak- 
ing, no  city  built  since  Adam  Smith — non- 
commercial capital  cities  apart — Is  ever  ad- 
mired Each  summer  .\merlcans  migrate  by 
the  millions  to  look  at  those  which  wer"  built 
In  the  elg.^leenth  century  or  long  before 
If  you  visit  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conin;erce  he  will  tell  you  th.it  this 
migration  of  .Americans  Is  one  of  the  most 
troublestime  of  factors  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments It  must  pain  him  to  reflect  that  It  Is 
caused  by  men  and  women,  reared  In  a  free 
enterprise  environment,  departing  from  It  In 
droves  to  see  the  wonders  ot  medieval  and 
renaissance  urban  planning 

Let  me  now  say  a  specific  word  about  our 
preoccupation  with  the  market.  It  Is  oui 
common  aas'dnjptlon  that,  generally  'peak- 
ing, the  resp<jnse  to  market  Incentives  takes 
care  of  our  needs  Somewhat  exceptionally, 
and  the  modern  metropolis  is  such  an  excep- 
tion, we  find  market  Incentives  inadequate. 
Here  we  must  have  planning  We  mu;t  set- 
tle on  goals — an  overall  architectural  frame- 
work, a  plan  for  streets  and  parks,  a  plan 
for  land  use,  specification  of  needed  utUl- 
tle»--whlch  are  part  if  a  predetermined  de- 
■l^n  We  note  with  some  surprise  that  we 
are  engaged  in  planning 

In  fact,  the  modern  city  Is  one  of  the  least 
planned  parts  of  our  economy.  Our  space 
voyages  are  planned  So  are  our  wiapohs 
systems  So  Is  our  supersonic  travel  —  and  It 
U  planned  for  us  whether  we  want  It  ^'T  not. 
8o  IS  our  telephone  service.  So  is  our  auto- 
mobile production  So  are  moet  of  the  other 
requisites  of  an  industrial  civilization  We 
have  corporations  large  enough  to  embrace 
the  tasks  of  planning  They  assume  control 
of  the  prices  at  which  they  buy  and  sell  And 
they  exercise  measurable  Influence  over  sup- 
pliers and  cust..>mers  They  do  not  leave 
things  to  the  market;  they  would  regard  that 
as  leaving  It  to  chance 

This  planning  Is  successful  becau.se  we 
have  planning  units  with  a  size  and  power 
competent  for  their  task.  If  one  doubts  the 
importance  of  this,  he  might  reflect,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  kind  of  telephone  .H«"rvlce  we 
would  have  were  the  long  lines  system  wholly 
separate  and  without  reliable  Interchange 
Arrangements  or  equipment  compatibility, 
from  the  local  system  And  were  each  local 
City  system  separate  in  turn  from  every 
other  local  system  .\nd  were  local  systems 
partly  public  and  partly  private  And  were 
these  systems,  local  or  long  distance,  vari- 
ously subject  In  Its  investment  and  service 
to  shortrun  considerations  of  profits  and 
loaa. 


We  could  be  sure,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  not  many  calls  would  go 
through  No  one  would  be  much  bothered 
by  the  telephone.  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
have  to  revise  his  operations  But  the  sys- 
tem I  have  described,  though  obviously  out 
of  the  question  for  something  as  significant 
as  electronic  communication,  is  precisely 
what  we  employ  (or  moving  human  bodies 
around 

We  have  a  planned  system  of  electronic 
communication  and  an  unplanned  system 
of  urban  and  interurban  transp>ortatlon. 
It  does  not  matter  that  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  nominally  a  private  enterprise,  the 
significant  (act  Is  that  It  has  the  size  and 
the  p>ower  sufficient  for  its  planning. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  successful  Indus- 
trial enterprise.  It  has  a  size  coordinate 
with  Its  task.  It  controls  the  relevant  pa- 
rameters of  Its  operation — Including  mar- 
kets. It  plans.  That  the  modern  indus- 
trial firm  is  subordinate  to  the  control  of  the 
market — that  It  is  not  a  planning  Instru- 
ment— belongs  to  the  apologetic*,  not  the 
truth,  of  economics. 

But  when  we  get  to  the  cities — to  the 
urban  transit  I  have  mentioned,  the  general 
direction  of  land  use.  moat  urban  housing, 
the  patterns  of  suburban  development,  the 
selection  of  architectural  types  and  designs — 
we  find  the  market  largely  in  control.  Not 
A.T.  &  T.,  no  General  Motors  Is  In  charge. 
Nor  Is  any  public  authority 

The  problem  of  the  modern  city  is  partly 
that  the  age  of  economics,  with  Its  preoc- 
cupation with  private  production,  has  denied 
It  the  public  services  it  needs.  It  Is  partly 
that  the  same  age,  with  Its  mistaken  as- 
sumption of  the  rule  of  the  market,  has 
denied  it  the  planning  that  is  conunonplace 
elsewhere  In  the  economy. 

What  should  we  do?  Fortunately  that  Is 
your  task  In  the  days  ahead.  I  don't  want 
to  rob  you  of  employment  But  even  here 
I  have  a  suggestion  or  two. 

The  successful  defense  and  development  of 
our  urban  and  related  living  space  requires 
progress  on  three  broad  fronts. 

First:  We  must  explicitly  assert  the  claims 
of  the  community  against  those  of  economics 
I  have  aesthetic  claims  especially  In  mind. 
If  a  structure,  facility  or  design  Is  cheaper, 
more  convenient  or  more  etflclent.  It  is  no 
longer  decisively  in  its  favor  If  It  Is  ugly  or 
otherwise  offensive.  It  Is  probable  that  It 
should  be  rejected  The  airlines  have  no 
Ood-glven  right  to  the  cheapest  track  If  they 
keep  ten-thousand  people  awake 

So  wires  and  poles  must  go  underground, 
although  this  coats  more  and  power  and  com- 
munications, as  a  result,  will  most  more  In- 
dustry should  be  not  in  the  moet  efficient 
but  In  the  moet  agreeable  locations  High- 
ways and  streets  are  not  primarily  a  business 
opportunity.  They  are  primarily  places  for 
tranquil  movement — and  that  means  the 
streets  on  which  one  goes  to  where  efficiency 
of  movement  Is  also  weighed  against  charm. 
Air  and  water  and  landscape  must,  of  course, 
be  protected  from  pollution  It  should  not 
be  claimed  that  the  eventual  cost  of  all  this 
will  be  less-  that  It  will  pay  In  the  long  run. 
That  Is  no  longer  the  test  The  test  Is  what. 
In  the  end.  people  will  enjoy  most 

And  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  last 
resort  of  all  who  argue  for  economic  priority 
Is  that  the  public  Is  Intransl^ntly  vulgar. 
So  It  Is  wrong  to  inflict  on  them  the  value 
system  of  those  who  pretend  to  taste  This 
Is  pure  nonsense,  and  the  worst  kind  of 
special  pleading  for  private  gain  Every  suc- 
cessful society  has  allowed  Its  artists  and 
critics  to  act  as  arbiters  of  taste.  Nothing 
artistically  more  compelling  than  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  would  ever  have  been  built 
had  It  been  otherwise. 

Second  Effective  management  of  environ- 
ment win  require  far  more  effective  planning 
and  control  of  land  use.     The  city  cannot 


remain  In  the  unplanned  lacunae  of  uu; 
society.  One  reason  Is  that  we  cannot  go  o^ 
wasting  space,  a  scarce  and  Important  asset 
as  at  present.  Even  if  planning  and  coritro; 
lead  to  deliberation  and  thus  to  delav  we 
should  welcome  them.  Once  again  economic 
priority  cannot  be  granted.  We  sh.ult] 
gladly  trade  a  slower  for  a  better  pluaried 
growth. 

We  need  such  planning  In  order  to  gam 
attention  for  social  and  aesthetic  priorities 
The  assessment  of  economic  priority  lies 
with  the  individual  owner.  He  can  tell  what 
will  be  the  economically  best  land  use  anil 
the  resulting  Judgment  will  not  be  far  astray 
But  only  the  community  can  decide  v^liat  u 
socially  and  aesthetically  the  most  desirable 
use 

Further,  we  need  such  planning  and  con- 
trol  to  permit  the  architect  to  work  within 
a  suitable  framework — a  consistent  design 
This  Is  not  to  Impose  uniformity;  rather  it 
Is  to  require  harmony  and  order.  Order  is 
no  more  the  enemy  of  artistic  freedom  than 
anarchy  Is  Ita  servant.  The  cities  we  visit 
and  moet  admire — Florence,  Patehpur-Slkrt, 
Leningrad  nee  St  Petersburg,  Hausmanns 
Boulevards — all  owed  much  to  strong  rulers, 
even  despots  That  Is  not  because  despotism 
Is  conducive  to  art  It  Is  because  it  is  con- 
ducive to  symmetry  and  order.  It  enforces 
an  overall  design.  Even  a  bad  one  Is  better 
than  none.  Democracy  can,  I  think,  have 
such  discipline  though  It  remains  to  be 
proven. 

We  should  not  Imagine  that  our  tradition^: 
arrangements  for  guiding  or  directing  land 
use  win  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  I  have 
Just  mentioned.  Private  land  ownership  U  a 
natural  way  of  according  economic  priority 
That,  generally  speaking,  accords  the  larges; 
private  return.  It  was  also  right  for  th" 
stage  In  social  development  that  accorded 
economic  priority.  It  Is  not  so  certain  tha: 
It  can  be  accommodated  to  social  and  aes- 
thetic goals.  The  record  of  planners  ana 
zoning  authorities  when  they  come  In  con- 
flict with  the  profit  motive  Is  not  encour- 
aging. I  Incline  to  the  belief  that  for  good 
urban,  suburban  and  adjacent  land  use  we 
win  need  to  resort  Increasingly  to  public 
ownership  of  the  strategic  land  area.s  Nor 
does  It  take  a  political  genius  to  see  the 
prospect  here   for  some  blood  letting. 

Third  and  finally.  It  must  be  evident  from 
this  discussion  that  the  city  or  metropoLs 
is  the  key  unit  in  the  management  of  en- 
vironment This  means  that  city  govern- 
ment must  be  stronger,  by  far,  than  In  the 
past.  This  means  that  cities  must  be  run 
by  stronger,  more  imaginative,  and,  need- 
less to  say.  intelligent  and  strictly  honett 
men  They  must  have  better  and  much  bet- 
ter paid  employees  .\nd  they  will  need  to 
have  much  much  more  money  They  al- 
ready have  the  most  Important  tasks  and  the 
least  money.  This  starvation  cannot  con- 
tinue. 


Oxn.  PsopLi  AND  Their  CrriEs 
(Address   by   Stephen   R.   Currier,   president 
Urban  America,  to  Urban  America  Confer- 
ence ) 

To  speak  at  the  end  of  this  meeting,  whlcJ-. 
has  heard  the  country's  most  distinguished 
leaders  and  experts  on  urban  problems 
makes  me  feel  like  the  man  whose  greatest 
pleasure  In  life  was  to  tell  about  the  Johns- 
town flood  He  had  gone  through  It  and 
It  had  made  a  deep  Impact  on  him  When 
finally  he  came  to  Heaven,  and  Saint  Peter 
asked  him  what  he  moet  wished  to  do,  h? 
said  that  he  would  like  to  tell  as  many  peopie 
as  Saint  Peter  could  round  up  about  th? 
Johnstown  flood  Peter  said  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  arrange  for  such  a  convocation  "' 
the  Heavenly  Hosts— "But,"  he  added,  "I 
want  you  to  realize  one  thing:  Tou've  got 
Noah  In  the  audience!" 
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There  are  many  Noahs  here,  and  I  want  to 
(jpress  to  each  of  you  my  gratitude  for  bring- 
ing t.0  this  meeting  the  wealth  of  your  knowl- 
edge, the  pyerspectlve  of  your  Imagination, 
ind  the  wisdom  of  your  experience. 

Since  we  have  come  together  here  not  only 
16  experts,  but  also  as  citizens,  with  a  deep 
jnd  troubled  concern  for  our  cities.  It  seems 
to  me  appropriate  to  put  this  concern  Into 
the  context  of  our  system  of  moral  and 
joclal  values. 

More  than  2.500  years  ago  an  Athenian. 
upon  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  "polls,"  took 
Ml  oath  in  which  he  pledged  "to  strive  un- 
ceasingly to  quicken  the  public  sens*  of  pub- 
lic duty  .  .  .  (and  to)  hand  down  this  city, 
not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better  and 
more  beautiful  than  It  was  given  to  us." 

This  oath  conveys  a  perception  of  the  city 
which  has  become  obscured,  if  not  lost.  In 
our  time.  This  dilution— this  loss — I  believe 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  prdblems  w^lth  which 
we  are  concerned  here.  The  cities  of  the 
olden  days — Athen.s,  Rome  and  more  recently 
Venice,  to  cite  a  few  examples — were  the 
Mpreysion  of  the  highest  form  of  human 
relationships  and  endeavors 

They  were  places  where  men  tran.scended 
mere  physical  existence  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
course and  the  work  that  marked  them  ofT 
fK>m  the  rest  of  living  creatures.  Here.  In 
the  cities,  they  created  art  In  all  Its  varied 
forms  and  developed  coherent  systems  of 
thought  and  values.  Here  they  organized 
themselves  Into  societies  that  Infused  a  new 
neanlng  Into  the  life  of  each  Individual. 

Viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  our 
time,  the  trouble  was  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  p<")pulHtlon  of  the  ancient 
city-state  was  able  to  take  part  in  these 
lugher  pursuits.  Most  people  continued  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  elementary  tasks 
ol  seeking  their  dally  breiul.  combatting  Ill- 
ness, or  death — in  short,  existing  rather  than 
Uvlng. 

Our  concept  of  democracy  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  city  as  a  privileged  sanctuary 
for  the  few.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  polls, 
which  has  now  become  the  metropolis.  But 
ibat  kind  of  a  life?  A  life  Just  satisfying 
man's  bare  physical  needs?  Or  the  full  life 
of  the  ancient  cities,  extended  with  equal 
opportunity  to  all  citizens  This,  it  aeems 
to  me,  is  the  root  question.  This  Is  the 
Issue  whose  dimensions  we  have  failed  to 
grasp,  and  to  which  we  have  not  applied  the 
vast  technical  knowledge  at  our  command. 
Our  cities  are  vast  concourses  of  human 
beings  In  theory  all  are  equal  partlclpEuitA 
m  the  life  of  the  urban  society,  but  In  fact 
many  have  little  time  or  energy  left  when 
they  have  grappled  with  the  hazards  of 
physical  survival.  These  hazards  have  come 
to  dominate  the  urban  scene,  and  the  result 
IS  what  in  these  days  we  commonly  call 
the  crisis  of  our  cities." 
It  Is  a  crisis  of  housing:  In  the  next  34 
"ears,  we  must  build  more  new  homes  than 
?ii5t  in  our  nation  today— and  most  of  them 
t;i;  have  to  be  built  In  the  cities. 

I:  Is  a  crisis  of  transportation:  Our  cities 
■>•■«  clogged,  our  railroads  are  undergoing 
recurrent  comas,  our  subways  and  buses  are 
-ot  fit  for  human  travel  And  while  the 
Federal  government  Is  spending  4  billion  dol- 
'iTs  a  year  to  send  an  American  to  the  moon, 
••■  spends  but  one-tenth  of  this  amount  to 
•ise  the  dally  Journey  of  Americans  to  and 
!rom  work. 

It  Is  a  crisis  that  is  hardest  on  the  Neg^ro 
"Id  Spanish-speaking  communities  In  our 
iiig  clUes.  for  their  ^M^ht  as  city  dwellers  U 
compounded  by  the  blight  of  the  ghetto.  In 
19«0  close  to  half  (43  2  per  cent)  the  homes 
ol  urban  Negroes  were  substandard.  The 
*?ure  for  whites  was  one-sixth.  In  New  York 
(^.ty  alone,  despite  the  largest  slum  clearance 
program  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  number  of 
"hsound  homes  rose  from  425,000  to  626,- 
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000 — a  full  one  hundred  thousand — during 
the  last  five  years. 

Along  with  these  problems  of  physical  de- 
cay In  the  ghettoes,  we  must  facejthe  related 
Issues  of  social  and  economic  deterioration. 
In  1964,  more  than  a  third  of  all  our  Negro 
families  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year — but  again  only  one-sixth  of  whites  fell 
Into  this  category  of  poverty.  I  could  go  on 
citing  figures,  but  there  is  no  need  for  It. 
The  dreary  statistics  docvmienting  life  In  the 
ghetto  are  well  known.  What  is  less  well 
known  and  understood  Is  that  the  ghetto  is 
not  only  a  Negro  problem.  The  fortunate 
residents  of  other  parts  of  the  city,  or  suburb, 
cannot  Ignore  It  or  pay  attention  to  it  at  will. 
The  problem  of  the  ghetto  Is  the  flashpoint 
of  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

We  are  all  Inextricably  caught  In  this  crisis. 
Our  water  supply  Is  dwinding;  and  of  the 
water  we  still  have,  a  rapidly  Increasing 
proportion  Is  being  polluted.  If  we  run  out, 
the  color  of  our  skin  will  matter  very  little. 
Air  pollution  Is  growing  faster  than  the 
population.  Air,  Uke  water,  recognize  no 
dividing  line  between  neighborhood  or  races. 
And  as  pollution  mounts,  the  suburbs  will 
be  enveloped  In  the  same  gray  clouds. 

The  fate  of  the  cities  In  turn,  is  increas- 
ingly decisive  for  the  destiny  of  our  nation. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  today  live 
m  urban  places,  and  two-thirds  of  them  In 
metropolitan  areas.  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, only  34  years  from  now,  the  majority 
of  our  people — 330  milUon  of  us — will  be 
living  In  a  few  vast  megalopoUtan  areas. 

Thus,  the  crisis  of  our  cities  is  the  crisis 
of  America.  All  of  us  are  Involved;  all  of 
our  children  will  be  directly  and  deeply  af- 
fected by  what  happens  In — and  to — our 
cities  In  the  decades  ahead. 

This  Is  what  prompted  us  to  develop  a 
program  through  which  we  might  help  spur 
the  search  for  solutions.  Urban  America  is 
the  organization  which  has  emerged.  Its 
structure  reflects  a  series  of  related  con- 
cerns— ranging  from  broad  policy  Issues  to 
questions  of  design,  the  development  of 
more  Informed  public  Judgments,  and  new 
forms  of  cooperation  among  different  sec- 
tors of  our  people  In  building  more  and 
better  homes.  Let  me  tell  you  how  we  pro- 
pose to  tackle  this  assignment. 

Through  our  Urban  Policy  Center,  we  will 
analyze  major  Issues  and  propose  policies 
and  programs  to  solve  them.  For  example. 
this  nation  has  no  overall  policy  at  this 
time  on  the  future  course  of  urban  growth. 
We  must  analyze  and  decide  whether  this 
growth  will  continue  In  the  present  con- 
centrated urban  areas,  or  whether  It  will  be 
channelled  onto  new  land.  Whatever  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  study.  Urban  America 
will  then  follow  up  with  concrete  proposals 
for  action. 

The  Urban  Policy  Center  also  will  chart 
ways  In  which  city  governments  can  devote 
a  tax  greater  proportion  of  their  time  and 
resoiu'ces  to  planning  and  policy-making 
chores.  Our  municipal  administrations 
must  be  more  than  harried  respondents  to 
urges  and  proposals  that  press  upon  them. 
They  must  become  Initiators  and  Innovators 
with  a  key  role  In  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
people  that  live  in  their  Jiulsdlctlons. 

Another  potentially  fruitful  Job  we  shall 
undertake  is  to  stimulate  new  designs  and 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  Ideas  and 
information  to  cities,  designers,  private  de- 
velopers, and  others  Involved  In  these  ques- 
tions. This  will  be  the  Job  of  ovir  Urban 
Design  Center  which  will  seek  to  accelerate 
the  introduction  of  definable  design  stand- 
ards In  the  development  and  redevelopment 
of  our  tirban  areas.  When  I  speak  of  urban 
design,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  mere  physi- 
cal aspects — ^tbe  vistas  and  the  pleasing 
facades.  I  am  spealclng  of  function  as  well. 
Closely  related  to  this  function  will  be 
the  role  of  architectural  forum.    It  speaks 


directly  to  the  architect,  the  planner,  the 
private  developer,  and  the  public  ofBclal. 
its  purpose  will  be  to  evaluate,  criticize,  and 
advocate.  It  will  do  so  not  as  a  house  or- 
gan— but  with  complete  and  rugged  inde- 
pendence. 

But  Urban  America  must  speak  to  a  stiU 
broader  audience.  This  will  be  the  Job  of  our 
urban  information  center.  Through  it.  we 
shall  distribute  material  on  significant  de- 
velopments on  the  whole  range  of  urban  and 
urban-related  issues.  The  center  will  put 
out  a  regular  publication,  as  well  as  special 
materials,  which  will  articulate  the  best  and 
most  provocative  ideas  and  concepts  emerg- 
ing in  the  field.  It  will  also  sene  as  a  tech- 
nical center  which  can  answer  Inquiries 
from  Urban  America's  constituencies:  local 
citizens'  organizations:  city  planning  and 
housing  authorities;  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion.c;  and  any  group^large  or  small— or  any 
individual  concerned  with  making  our  cities 
a  better  place  to  live.  Our  constituency  also 
includes  the  National  Action  Council,  a 
group  of  business  and  professional  men 
acutely  aware  of  urban  problems  and  with 
a  demonstrated  interest  In  helping  solve 
them.  We  hope  that  this  council  will  be- 
come a  major  forum  for  discussion  of  these 
questions  and  particularly  of  proposals  de- 
veloped under  the  auspices  of  Urban  America. 
One  issue  in  which  we  have  a  special  in- 
terest is  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  Through  the  assistance  of 
The  Ford  Foundation,  and  in  partnership 
with  four  national  proiestant  denomina- 
tions, we  have  established  a  housing  center. 
It  provides  assistance  to  non-profit  groups 
In  coping  with  the  technical  problems  of 
developing  and  building  homes  on  a  large 
scale.  It  also  helps  local  businessmen  set 
up  development  funds  in  major  cities  to  build 
non-profit  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families. 

Finally.  Urban  America  works  with  private 
developers  in  helping  to  Improve  building 
and  area  design  and  in  overcoming  the  many 
obstacles  that  now  inhibit  aesthetically  and 
functionally  sound  construction. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  scope  of  activities 
which  we  have  assumed  for  Urban  America. 
We  are  aware  that  these  efforts  are  but  a 
modest  contribution  to  the  total  task  ahead. 
They  are  designed  to  stimulate  thought,  gen- 
erate new  ideas  and  plans,  and  foster  an  edu- 
cational process  to  Involve  both  experts  and 
laymen  In  the  quest  for  solutions.  'We  are 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  that  we,  by 
ourselves,  can  find  the  'V^'ay  to  any  paradise. 
But  we  do  believe  that  the  work  In  which 
we  are  engaged  will  help  speed  national 
action. 

Because  our  problem  Is  national  in  scope, 
It  cannot  be  attacked  successfully  by  spe- 
cialists alone.  This  is  why  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  many  participants  In  this  con- 
ference made  their  contributions  as  citizens 
as  well  as  experts.  The  time  Is  long  past 
when  planners,  designers,  builders,  econo- 
mists, and  administrators  could  go  about 
their  business  in  splendid  professional  Isola- 
tion. Today  they  must  either  work  together 
or  fall  separately. 

Beyond  professional  disciplines,  we  must 
see  our  task  In  terms  of  rapid  social  change. 
Administrative  reorganization,  and  basic  na- 
tional purpose. 

Communities  are  astir  today  In  their  search 
for  rapid,  measurable  change.  The  most  sig- 
nificant new  element  In  this  movement  Is 
the  determination  of  hitherto  silent  men  and 
women  to  have  a  voice  in  what  happens  to 
them.  We  who  propose  to  help,  or  even  to 
lead  in  the  regeneration  of  our  cities  should 
neither  fear  nor  dismiss  these  voices.  We 
should  accept  and  welcome  them  as  an  en- 
richment of  the  democratic  process,  which 
for  decades  was  the  poorer  for  having  Ignored 
them. 
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The  probleir-s  and  concerns  of  many  of  our 
largest  cltl<»8  have  lung  ago  out«r<iwn  tradi- 
tional ftdmlnlatratlv?  dlvtalona  The  mira- 
tion Into  the  cities  of  large  numbers  of  poor 
p«ople.  coupled  with  the  departure  of  mil- 
lions of  mldd>-income  families  t.)  the  sub- 
urbs, wreats  havoc  with  the  cities'  treas- 
uries. For  the  demands  for  services  -ind  the 
claims  on  urban  revenue*  rise  steadily  while 
the  taxpayers  slip  acrooa  the  city  Umita  Into 
the  bedJ'jora  communities 

Thus,  we  must  press  tne  search  f)r  a  sys- 
tem of  regional  sjovernment  which  tak(«  into 
account  the  realitlea  of  the  urban  sprawl. 
It  is  time  we  i?ave  up  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
preoa  cities  for  solutions  to  problems  that 
range  across  their  b<jrders  Into  the  brxtder 
Jurisdictions  of  tens  of  counties,  and  often 
of  several  states 

Finally,  we  must  reassess  our  national 
goals  and  priorities  This  year,  we  are 
•pending  58  billion  dollars  for  defense — with 
little  or  no  argument  In  congress  oi  among 
the  public  We  spend  5  billion  dollars  for 
■pace — with  narv  a  nay  on  the  floor  of  either 
house  But  a  bill  to  spend  2  3  billion  dollars 
to  attack  the  physical  and  social  Ills  of  sixty 
alum  areas  acroes  the  country — a  modeet 
enough  proposal  at  that — Is  deeply  mired  In 
parliamentary  disputes 

Two  years  a^  >  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
launch  a  war  aj^alnst  the  poverty  that  afHlcta 
one  fifth  of  oi;r  people  Yet  this  year  we  are 
spending  lees  than  2  billion  dollars  to  flght 
It.  We  would  never  flght  a  foreign  war  with 
such  meager  resoiirces  It  would  be  unpa- 
triotic. The  dictionary  defines  patriotism  as 
love  and  devotion  to  ones  c-nintry  !>.*« 
this  definition  exciude  the  fiite  of  tens  of 
millions  of  our  countrymen  who  live  amidst 
decay,  locked  In  ghett»3«  and  In  permanent 
penury ''  Doe*  our  patriotism  begin  at  the 
water's  edge? 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  difficult  and 
ooetly  conflict  to  defend  our  society  and  Ita 
values  But  even  as  we  Qght  this  mc«t  try- 
ing of  modern  wars,  we  cannot  afford  for  one 
monaent  to  relinquish  or  relax  our  concern 
for  the  values  we  seek  to  defend  In  Jungles 
thousands  of  miles  away  What  are  we 
building  here  at  home  while  our  men  are 
flghtlng  abroad^  Have  we  done  everything 
we  can  do  to  maJce  sure  that  men,  who  have 
braved  the  worst  and  survived,  return  to  a 
life  of  hope  and  dignity^  Are  we  meeting 
our  commitment  to  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity for  these  men  and  their  families  here 
at  hom.e  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  we 
meet  Americas  commitment  to  freedixn 
around  the  world '' 

These  are  the  questions  ab*iut  natlonai 
goals  values  and  priorities  translated  Into 
human  terms  These  are  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  contrast  tietween  our  Instant  readlneea 
In  paying  the  bills  of  war  abroad — and  Uie 
endlees  himgUng  over  the  price  of  peace  and 
progress  at  home 

We  must  ask  these  and  other  questions 
that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem faced  by  this  nation  today  We  must 
press  for  answers  and  for  resources  that  meet 
the  demands  of  our  conscience,  the  needs  of 
our  petjple.  and  the     hallenge  of  the  future. 

Success  In  this  quest  Is  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  us  all  K>r  It  will  mean  the  end 
of  the  dangerous  division  of  .\merlcj»  Into 
a  nation  half-eiffluent  and  half-slum  It  will 
me&n  a  rebirth  In  the  metrofXJlL';  of  the 
twentieth  century  of  the  "greater,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  city'  to  which  wise  and 
creative  men  have  aspired  throughout  his- 
tory. The  key  to  success  Is  that  same  "pub- 
lic sense  of  public  duty  "  to  which  the  Athe- 
nians pledged  themselves 

All  Americans  m.ust  take  this  pledge  today. 
It  Is  the  quallflcatlon  for  citizenship  in  our 
time 

No  longer  do  we  have  an  option  to  be  gen- 
erous Instead  we  have  an  obligation  to 
enroll  for  d'ltv 


No  longer  can  we  make  do  with  adequacy 
Excellence  has  become  a  requirement 

No  longer  can  the  many  stand  by  as  the 
few  grapple  with  problems  that  dwarf  their 
energies. 

Whenever  a  generation  has  the  opportunity 
to  act  greatly,  that  opportunity  becomes  a 
command  The  vastnesa  of  the  challenge 
calls  for  greatness  In  action.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  measure  up. 


TRraUTE  TO  ARTHUR  K.ROCK 

Mr  PEUL.  Mr.  President.  Arthur 
KrLKrk  has  been  eulogized  so  often  In 
these  halls  that  I  may  be  guUdinx  the  lily 
a  little  bit  to  be  adding  my  owii  words. 
But,  If  I  did  not.  I  would  consider  myself 
most  remiss  for  there  Is  no  man  amongst 
us  who  admires,  respects  and  has  a 
greater  regard  for  Arthur  Krock  than 
do  I. 

He  has  been  a  family  friend  for  many 
years  and  used  to  give  me  excellent  ad- 
vice long  before  I  ever  became  a  Senator 
And  when  I  had  become  a  Senator.  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  continued  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  if  he  had  not  believed  in  some  of 
my  high-speed  railroad  ideas  I  really  do 
not  believe  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  at  least  seml-hlgh-.speed  rail- 
roads going  up  and  down  our  megalopol- 
itan  corridor  this  coming  year  would 
have  come  into  being  at  tills  time. 

I  have  also  been  particularly  impressed 
by  Mr.  Krock  s  urging  of  the  necessity  of 
breaking  down  the  present  barriers  be- 
between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  of  achieving  some  form  of  .settlement 
that  would  result  In  a  peaceful  Europe 
dominated  neither  by  the  United  States 
nor  a  rearmed  Germany 

I  notice  from  the  press  reports  that  the 
New  York  Times  will  be  preserving  an 
open-door  policy  to  his  writing's  and  I 
hope  he  will  take  advantage  of  that  open 
door 


HOIJDAY  COMPENSATION  PAID  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE 
CHIEF 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  several 
montlis  ago.  I  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  li»k  into  the  holiday 
compensation  payments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Chief,  Henry  A  Galotta. 
Chief  Oalotta  requested  holiday  compen- 
sation payment  from  the  District  gov- 
ernment for  holidays  that  he  ob\-iously 
did  not  work. 

Chief  Gaiotta  collected  several  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  from  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  is  legally  not  en- 
titled This  Ls  substantiate  by  a  report 
I  received  on  August  31.  1966.  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  the  question  by  Com- 
mLssloner  Walter  Tobriner.  President  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners 

In  my  judgment,  the  argument  pre- 
sented by  Chief  Gaiotta  In  favor  of  his 
accepting  this  Illegal  payment  was  obvi- 
ously flimsy. 

Chief  Gaiotta  states  that  on  every  hol- 
iday he  collected  pay.  he  kept  liimself 
"fully  and  accurately  informed  as  to  tlie 
eflfectlve  operations  of  the  Department 
at  all  times  and  weis  available  for  Instant 


response  to  such  fires  and  other  emer- 
gencies as  necessity  required." 

This  lame  alibi  offers  no  Justiflcaiio.n 
for  Ills  taking  pay  to  wiiich  he  ua.s  not 
entltlfd. 

Cummlssioner  Tobriner  states  in  hk 
report  that  Chief  Gaiotta's  duty  .statior, 
was  in  the  'field  "  Does  this  meap..  ^;r 
President,  that  he  is  on  the  golf  course 
at  the  racetracks,  or  fishing?  Chief 
Gaiotta  certainly  did  not  elaborate  upor. 
the  nature  of  his  duty  station  on  ttips^ 
holidays. 

I   am    informed.   Mr.   President,  ih;i" 
Chief  Gaiotta  has  repaid  several  hu:,- 
dri-d-s  of  dollars  to  the  District  of  C 
lumbia  sroveniment  iK-cause  he  was  n/ 
entitled  to  It. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  made 
public  reference  to  this  investigation  w. 
the  past.  I  ask  uimninious  consent  tha: 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  b^^ 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  poini 

There  Ix-ing  no  objection,  the  repi'ir 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco". 
as  follows 

Comptroller  General 

or  THE  Unfied  States. 
Washington.  DC.  August  31.  1966 
B  118638 

Hon   Wayne  Morse, 

Chatrman.  Subcovimittee  on  Public  Heaif 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety,  Cci- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  V  S 
Senate 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  :  Reference  Is  made  t. 
your  request  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  examine  Into  the  practice  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  of  paying  the 
District  Plre  Chief  holiday  comjjensatlon  on 
the  basis  that  he  is  'in  duty  24  hours  a  dav 
even  though  no  work  Is  performed. 

We  found  that  tlie  payment  of  holld:iv 
compensation  to  officers  and  members  of  the 
Fire  DepiiTtment  Is  m.^de  by  Finance  Office 
Department  of  General  Administration,  en 
the  ba.sls  of  written  rprtltlcatlons  submlttfrt 
by  ofnchUs  if  the  Plre  Department  These 
certlflcAtlons  shows  the  Fire  Department  per- 
sonnel entitled  to  holiday  compensatior: 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  82-195.  appro'.pci 
October  24,  1951  "Hils  la-w  provide*?,  umonk' 
other  things  that  offlcers  and  members  ol 
the  Plre  Department  shall  be  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  any  holiday. 

We  requested  the  President.  Board  of  Coir- 
ml.ssloners.  District  of  Columbia,  to  Inforrr. 
us  whether  the  holiday  compensation  paid 
to  the  Plre  Chief  and  three  other  officers 
of  the  Plre  Department  for  specific  holldiiy; 
during  the  period  tmn\  September  ^9(2 
through  February  1966  represented  compen- 
sation for  work  actually  performed  on  each 
of  the  holidays  or  compensation  for  beln? 
on  standby  duty  for  24  hours  on  each  c- 
the  holidays  In  the  event  the  compen.':i- 
tlon  was  paid  for  work  actually  performe.1 
on  each  of  the  holidays,  we  asked  to  ^e 
Informed  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  where 
It  was  jserformed.  and  the  actual  duty  hours 
In  the  event  the  compensation  was  paid  for 
being  on  24-hour  standby  duty  on  each  of 
the  holidays  we  asked  to  be  Informed  of  the 
basis  on  which  such  practice  was  conslderert 
to  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Public  I^w  82-195 

By  letter  dated  August  2.  1966  (copy  er- 
closed  1.  the  President.  Board  of  CommH- 
floners.  District  of  Columbia.  Informed  us 
that  two  of  the  four  officers  performed  work 
at  their  re^fular  duty  statlon.s  on  the  holldars 
In  question,  but  that  Plre  Chief  Henry  •* 
Oalotta  and  AsMstant  Plre  Chief  William  C 
Weltuel  were  on  24-hour  standby  duty  on 
each  of  the  days  for  which  they  received 
holiday  compensation      The  Presidents  le'- 


■fi  s:;ued  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Act- 
ag  Corporation  Counsel  that,  while  the 
Jtanilbv  duty  performed  by  Fire  Chief 
GaK'tta  and  Assisumi  Fire  Chief  Weltzel 
nmy.  in  a  sense,  be  deemed  "work."  such 
^utv  does  not  come  within  the  contempla- 
uon  of  the  statute  and  that  the  payment 
o[  holiday  comi)ensation  to  the  two  officers 
'or  the  days  In  question  was  not  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82-195.  or  by 
any  regulation  ijrumulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  August  8.  1966.  we  were  informed  by 
the  Director.  Department  of  General  Admln- 
.strallon.  that  the  Finance  Office  is  pre- 
oaring  bllUngs  for  tlie  amounts  of  compen- 
sation paid  to  the  two  officers  for  the  hoU- 
iavs  In  question  and  that  the  otflcers  have 
agreed  to  refund  the  amounts  upon  receipt 
of  the  billings. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution 
of  this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically 
requested  and  then  imly  alter  your  approval 
;i4s  been  obtained  or  public  announcement 
has  been  made  by  you  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  H.  WErrzEL. 
Assistant  ComptrolU  r  General 

of  the  United  States. 

The  District  or  Coli'mbia, 
Washington,  DC,  August  2.  1966. 
Mr.  L  K.  Gebhardt. 
.4SJ0Ctafe  Director. 

Civil  Auditing  and  Accounting  Division, 
V.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gerhardt  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest contained  in  your  recent  letter  relative 
U)  the  payment  of  holiday  compensation  to 
certain  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Plre  Department.  I  have  had  the  matter  In- 
vestigated by  the  Office  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  and  have  received  a  report  from  that 
office,  which  is  basically  as  follows. 

Deputy  Plre  Clilefs  Alexander  J.  Patrick 
and  Henry  B.  McDonald  performed  work  at 
their  regular  duty  stations  on  the  holidays 
in  question.  The  nature  of  the  work,  and 
the  actual  duty  hours  are  shown  on  the 
Schedule  "A"  attjurhed  hereto. 

Fire  Chief  Henry  A.  Gaiotta  and  Assistant 
P.re  Ch;ef  William  C.  Weltzel,  were  on 
twenty-lour  hour  standby  duty  on  each  of 
the  days  for  which  they  received  holiday 
compensiition.  Each  of  these  officers  per- 
formed the  standby  duty  at  places  other  Uxan 
his  normal  duty  stiition.  The  nature  of  such 
duty  has  been  described  by  the  Plre  Chief 
as  keeping  himself  "fully  and  accurately  In- 
formed as  to  the  effective  operations  of  De- 
partment at  all  times  and  was  available  for 
instant  response  to  such  fires  and  other 
emergencies  as  necessity  required."  Contin- 
uous communication  was  maintained  with 
the  Plre  Department  through  radio  transmit- 
ters and  receivers  in  their  homes,  their  pri- 
vate automobiles  and  In  their  officially  as- 
signed Fire  Department  vehicles,  and  by  way 
of  personal  "bellboy  '  equipment  worn  on 
the  person  (jf  the  officer. 

Public  l^w  82  195  (Section  4-807.  DC. 
Code.  1961  ed  I  approved  October  24.  1951, 
states,  m  i>ertinent  part,  that: 

"Under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
each  omcer  and  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  u-hcn  he  may  be 
required  to  work  on  any  holiday,  shall  be 
compensated  for  such  duty,  excluding  periods 
Then  he  1b  in  a  leave  status.  In  lieu  of  his 
regular  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such 
'ork.  at  the  rate  of  twice  such  regular  rate 
of  basic  compensation  •  •  •."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Acting  Corporation 
Counsel  that,  while  the  standby  duty  per- 
formed by  Plre  Chief  Gaiotta  and  Assistant 


Plre  Chief  Weltzel  may,  in  a  sense,  be  deemed 
•work,"  it  does  not  come  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  above-quoted  portion  of  the 
statute. 

Accordingly,  the  holiday  compensation  paid 
to  Chief  Gaiotta  and  Assistant  Chief  Weitzel 
for  the  days  In  question  was  not  authorized 


by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82-195.  nor 
by  any  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  N.  Tobrineb, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Attachment. 


Schedule  A 


Date 


Work  performeU 


henrt  a.  galotta 


Sept.  3,  1962,  Labor  Day. 


Nov.  11,  19C2. Veterans  Day. 
Nov.  29,  1962,  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 
Dec.  24, 1B62,  Christmas  Eve. 
Dec.    25,    1962,    Christmas 

Day. 
Jan.   1,   1963,   New    Years 

Day. 

May    30,    1963,    Memorial 

Day 

July  4,  1963,  Independence 


.'  As  actinp  fire  chief  in  oomr.iLind  of  the 
1  fire  department  I  kept  myself  fully 
and  accurately  intoniie'i  nf  li'  the 
effective  oi>or;itioriS  of  di  p.irtnient 
at  all  times  and  w;is  aviilahle  for 
Instant  response  to  such  fires  and 
other  emergencies  as  necessity 
required. 


Nature  of  work 


Duty  station 


Standby Field 


-do. 

.do. 


Day. 


.do. 

.do 
.do. 


Nov.  11, 1963,  Veterans' Dav.  I do 

Nov.  28, 1963,  Thanksgiving.] do. 

Dec.    25,    1963,    Christmas  i 

...! do. 


Day 
Jan.   1,   1964,   New   Year's 


Day 
May    30,    1964,    Memorial 


Day. 

Sept.  7,  1964,  Labor  Day 

Nov.  11, 1964.  Veterans  Day. 
Nov.  26. 1964.  Thanksgiving. 
Jan.  1 ,  1965.  New  Year's  Day 
Feb.  22,  1965,  Washington's 

Birthday. 
May  30, 1965,  Memorial  Day. 
July  4,  1965,  Independence 

Day. 
Sept.  6,  1965,  Labor  Day. . . . 
Nov.  11. 1965,  Veterans  Day. 
Nov.  25, 1965,  Thanksgiving. 
Dec.  25,  1965,  Christmas 

Dav. 
Jan.  1, 1966,  New  Year's  Day. 
Feb.  22,  1966,  Washington's 

Birthday. 

WILLIAM   C.   weitzel 


.do 


.do. 


July  4,  1964, 
Day. 


Independence 


do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do 

..do 


.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


-do. 


-do. 


-do. 


..do- 
..do. 
..do. 
-do. 
..do. 


.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


Actual 
hours 


Midnight 
to  mld- 
nigbt. 


Do. 
Do. 


-do. 
-do. 


-do., 
-do. 
-do. 


-do. 
-do. 


-do. 


-do. 


.do. 


.do.... 
.do.... 

.do 

-do 
.do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Dec.    25. 
Day. 


1964,    Christmas 


r 


.\s  actinp  fire  chief  in  command  of  the 
fire  department  1  kept  myself  fully 
and  accur.itely  iiif'-irraed  as  to  the 
efTective  o[>orati'iii>  of  department 
at  all  tunes  luul  was  available  for 
instant  resixiiise  to  such  fires  and 
other  eiiierfiencies  as  necessity 
required, 
do 


ALEXANDER  J.  PATRICK 

July  3,  1964,  Independence 
Day. 

Sept.  7,  1964,  Labor  Day... 


Dec.  24,  1965,  Christmas. 

HENRT  B.  M'DONALD 

May  30,  1964,  Memorial 
Day. 


Completed  npency  submission  of  1966 

budget  estimates. 

Completed  analytical  statements  on 
1965  apiiropriution;  prepared  appor- 
tionments of  1965  appropriation. 

Prepared  1967  Justififations  for  House 
committee. 


Prepare      apparatus      specifications; 
sui)ervis«-  on-<Juty  inrihanics. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 


.do. 


Do. 


do. 


Nov.  11,  1965,  Veterans 
Day. 


Develop  details  of  apparatus;  super- 
vise on-duty  mechanics. 


Urgent,  to 
meet  dead- 
line Jtme  29. 

Vrgent.  to 
meet  dead- 
lines Sept.  4 
and  Sept.  11. 

Urgent,  due 
Jan.  7,  1966. 


Urgent.  To 
meet  dead- 
line. 

....do - 

...do 


do...- 

..do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 


-do. 


Headquarters. 


...do 


do.... 


Repair  shop.. 


....do. 
-  .do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


7'.30a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

Do. 


8.00 a.m.  to 
noon. 


8:00  a.m. 
to  4:30 

feo"- 

Do. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  ELDERLY 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  few  do- 
mestic problems  are  more  pressing  and 
more  extensive  than  those  oi  our  senior 
citizens.  Unfortimately,  many  of  their 
problems  have  been  greatly  magnified  by 
the  ongoing  and  splrallng  inflation.  No 
other  group  in  our  society  suffers  more 
from  inflation  than  do  our  senior  citi- 


zens. Because  of  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing the  elderly  have  seen  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  income  sharply  reduced 
over  the  past  2  years.  This  has  been 
effectively  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
O.  Gilmore  in  an  article  in  the  September 
1966  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recopjj  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article     t^»t.   <l««plte   the   promiaea    heralding    fed-     Porand.  said  that  the  new  councU'a  "primary 
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.uthoritative  testimony  that  the  consequent     No.    1    enemy,    is   beaten    back.      This    will  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
Bfi  Xollows . 

Ltt  9  Stop  Expt-oiriNc  Prow-i  Ovdi  65  I 
(By  Kenneth  O.  Gllmore) 

"There  s  an  old  axiom  In  poUtlca,"  thun- 
dered Vice  President  HuaiaiT  H  Hcmphkit 
to  Democratic  Party  chairmen  after  he  had 
enumeratetl  a  long  list  of  new  multimillion- 
dollar  measures  paased  by  Congress  "  'L«t 
the  p«ople  Icxiow  what  you've  done  for  them, 
and  chey  U  tre&t  you  right  '  " 

■  3i)  I  call  up<jn  each  of  you."  he  went  on, 
"to  spread  the  word  from  the  biggest  city  to 
the  smallest  town  and  tell  the  people  what 
we've  done  for  them." 

■The  exhortatl'jn  was  the  signal  for  the  re- 
lease f  a  flocxt  of  words  that  citizens  are  now 
hearing  every  day  atx>ut  the  wondrous  gifts 
pouring  down  upon  them  from  Washlngfton, 
But  a  look  behind  this  buy-off  strategy  re- 
veals that  the  political  speechnukers  have 
failed  to  mention  one  sobering  fact:  the 
menace  spawned  by  the  Great  Society's  gi- 
gantic federal  spending. 

Though  this  menace  endangers  us  all.  It 
holds  particular  peril  for  citizens  over  85. 
Relentlessly  it  shatters  their  dreams,  destroys 
their  dlijnlty  and  brings  dread  Into  their 
Uves  Systematically  It  strips  away  their 
small  fixed  incomes,  undermines  their  Insur- 
ance protection,  robs  their  savings,  plunders 
their  private  pensions  and  steals  their  Social 
Security  benefits.  It  Is  inflatton.  the  No.  1 
enemy    if  19  million  older  Americans. 

They  Never  Cutch  Up  Consider  how  the 
merciless  price  spiral  of  Inflation  strikes 
hardest  at  those  who  can  never  catch  up 

In  Pennsylvania  a  bright-eyed  80-year-oId 
m&n  confesses  that  he  cannot  afford  to  live 
much  longer  I  thought  I  had  all  the  sav- 
ings Id  ever  need,  but  food  and  rent  keep 
costing  more  It  wont  be  too  long  before  I 
run  out  of  money."  he  says.  'That  worries 
me  more  than  dying  " 

A  67-year-oId   widow   in   Florida   de:lires 
"My    Social    Security    benefits    shrink    every 
time  I  go  to  the  store.     The  President  L«  con- 
cerned about  the  coet  of  steel — but  what  has 
he  done  to  curb  food  prices'"  ' 

A  young  mother  of  three  children  In  Ne- 
braska say*.  ■  Granddad  had  t.i  move  In  with 
us  becavise  his  retirement  money  was  Just 
eaten  away  It  s  breaking  his  heart  because 
he  l9  no  longer  lndef>endent  That's  more 
Important  to  him  than  anything  " 

An  85 -year -old  woman  In  Washington, 
D  C  ,  is  looking  for  a  »50-a-month  room  with 
a  hot-plate  t>ecause  she  can  no  longer  afford 
to  live  In  a  commercial  hotel.  "My  savings 
have  been  wiped  out  by  high  costs.  "  she  says. 
"I'm  just  sliding  down  Into  poverty" 

In  Ohio  a  retired  barber  exclaims:  "Doesn't 
our  government  in  Washington  realize  how 
badly  it  la  bleeding  those  of  us  on  fixed 
Incomes'" 

Such  cases  can  be  multiplied  by  the  mil- 
lions They  tell  of  the  terrible  penalty 
that  Inflation  Is  Imposing  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  It  And  what  Is  happening  to 
them  should  serve  as  a  frightening  warning 
to  all.  for  none  of  us  can  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  dally  dilution  of  the  dollar 

Every  day  3  800  Americans  turn  65  Only 
then  do  nmny  suddenly  realize  that  each  five 
doKiTS  they  put  aside  before  World  War 
II  now  brings  home  Just  $1  85  In  groceries 
And  what  of  44. 5  00  000  citizens  under  65 
with  savings  and  25  million  persorvs  covered 
by  private  fjension  plans'"  If  costs  climb 
»M  they  have  In  'he  paat  people  now  40 
years  old  could  at  age  65  pay  |2  19  for  a  dozen 
or&nges,  72  cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce.  (3  10 
for  a  pound  of  round  steak  and  »5  92  per 
pound  oi  lamb  chops 

Or  how  about  the  80  million  persons  who 
forked  over  ^9  billion  in  Social  Security 
ta.zefl    last    year?      Will    they    someday    And 


that,  despite  the  promises  heralding  fed- 
eral old-age  Instirance.  inflation  has  made  a 
mockery  of  this  "protection"?  Unices  the 
lessons  of  the  past  quarter-century  are 
meajilngless.  they  will  In  1940  the  highest 
monthly  payment  to  a  retired  couple  was 
•06  40  per  month.  Now  it  Is  up  to  tl62.50 
for  that  couple.  Tet  in  purchasing  power 
the  t>enefti  buys  tl  32  less  per  month  than 
the  much  smaller  pension  did  26  years  ago! 

Such  Is  the  consequence  of  gigantic  deficit 
spending:  the  resultant  inflation  takes  away 
with  one  hand  what  the  government  so 
grandly  gives  with  the  other.  It  unquestion- 
ably means  that  older  citizens  must  receive 
larger  pensions  Just  to  survive.  It  also  means 
higher  levies  on  everyone's  wages  And  those 
covered  by  expensive  new  benefit  programs 
such  as  Medicare  will  discover  that  no  plan 
guards  their  pocketbooks  against  growing 
market  bills. 

Ponder  this  one  set  of  facts:  More  than 
5.500,000  persons  65  and  over  try  to  exist 
on  92,000  or  fur  less  per  year,  and  at  least 
60  percent  of  their  money  goes  for  food. 
Yet  in  a  recent  12-month  period  meat  prices 
In  major  U.S.  cities  jumped  21  percent,  and 
non-meat  substitutes  rose  12  percent,  not  to 
mention  other  Items.  That's  how  our  elderly 
are  victimized,  even  as  the  system  supposedly 
helps  them.  That's  why  they  keep  falling 
behind. 

Bedazzled  by  Benefactors.  Despite  the 
cruel  hoax,  imtold  numbers  (tf  citizens  over 
66  have  been  bedazzled  Into^ellevlng  that 
Wauihlngton's  money  dtspenaers  are  their 
true  benefactors. 

This  masterful  fe«t  hB«  bean  achieved  by 
the  mobilization  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  elderly  Into  a  glg&ntlc  "pressure"  orga- 
nization which,  by  the  record  of  its  own 
words  and  actions,  Is  actually  little  more 
than  a  political  pawn  of  the  current  admin- 
istration Called  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  it  parades  as  a  "non-partl- 
siin  '  group  and  is  permitted  to  enjoy  lax 
exemption,  yet  works  hand  In  glove  with 
one  party,  pimimels  its  members  with  Great 
Society  propaganda  and  promotes  ever- 
larger  federal  ventures  which  too  often  axe 
not  even  remotely  helpful  to  the  elderly. 

Most  significantly,  this  nationwide  ap- 
paratus represents  a  cynical  new  grub  for  the 
votes  of  our  older  citizens.  Its  techniques 
typify  an  alarming  trend  toward  exploiting 
huge  minority  segments  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion How  It  started  and  grew  to  phenom- 
enal size  tells  much  about  both  the  plight 
of  our  elderly  and  their  pathetic  \-ulnera- 
biUty  to  political  opportunists 

Baiting  the  Trap.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  council,  many  older  people  belonged  to 
some  7000  local  recreational  and  community- 
service  clutjs  which  had  approximately  four 
million  members  What  If  they  could  be 
lured  Into  one  enormous  "action"  network 
with  medical-care  legislation  as  the  bait? 
In  19C1,  during  a  c«;>nference  on  the  aged  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  labor  leaders, 
welfare  workers,  government  "sp>ecl&llsta" 
and  social  scientists  began  hammering  at 
this  seductive  theme :  Wby  not  organize  the 
elderly  and  provide  them  with  "spokesmen" 
to  "'articulate"  their  views? 

Some  recent  history  showed  that  It  could 
be  done  During  the  1960  Presidential  elec- 
tion the  Democxats  had  put  together  an 
Impressively  effective  Senior  Citizens  for 
Kennedy  Conunlttee.  And  the  man  who 
headed  It.  farmer  Rep  Alme  J  Porand.  a 
Democrat  from  Rhode  Island,  had  criss- 
crossed the  nation  making  scores  of  contacts 
with  groups  of  the  elderly 

Thus  It  was  that  on  Augtut  25,  1961.  a 
lengthy  appeal  letter  under  the  heading 
"National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Health 
Oare  Through  Social  Security"  (the  longer 
title  was  later  dropped)  was  mailed  from  a 
hotel  office  on  Capitol  Hill  to  1900  leaders  of 
the     elderly      The     solicitation,     signed     by 


Porand.  said  that  the  new  council's  "prlmar, 
purpose"  was  "to  weld  senior  citizens'  or(r:i. 
nlzatlons  and  millions  of  individuals  fron. 
all  over  the  country  into  one  strong  aiic 
effective  voice  In  Washington." 

The  APL-CIO  swiftly  threw  In  Its  siippo.-t 
and  unions  such  as  Walter  Reuther's  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  United  Steel  Workers 
not  only  provided  leadership  but  brought 
over  thousands  of  their  retired  mt-mb*.-; 
belonging  to  senior  citizens'  clubs.  In  lesi 
than  two  weeks  the  council  claimed  coir.- 
mltments  from  groups  totaling  65,000  per- 
sons. 

Propaganda  Unlimited.  As  the  council 
battled  for  Medicare,  It  wielded  all  the  tooli 
of  a  well-oiled  pressure  machine.  Speakers" 
bureaus  provided  orators  for  service  clubs. 
church  groups  and  social  gatherings  Across 
the  nation  thousands  of  rallies  were  staged 
Detailed  Instructions  went  out  on  how  <... 
write  Congressmen 

All  the  while  the  council  posed  as  a  "no:.- 
partisan"  organization  to  ensure  success  c: 
Its  intensive  membership  drive.  But  this 
was  only  a  facade.  Over  a  four-year  period 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  had  been 
quietly  pumping  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  councirs  coffers.  During  1962  and  1963 
the  pipeline  fed  in  $45,000,  and  In  the  i:ei, 
two  years  $50,000  more  w.xs  ""contributed  '  i& 
the  council  kitty.  These  political  sub&idles 
have  never  been  mentioned  In  the  council  s 
monthly  newspaper. 

But  consider  what  has  been  discussed 
The  council  has  claimed  It  ""had  a  hand  in 
ensuring"  that  four  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  "were  rejected 
by  their  constituents'  In  the  1962  and  1964 
elections.  Yet  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser,  • 
Ice's  Instructions  specify  that  "partlcipatica 
In  a  political  campaign  on  behalf  ot  or  in 
opp>osltlon  to  a  candidate  for  public  office 
will  preclude  tax  exemption." 

By  January  1984  more  than  1700  affiliated 
older  [>eople's  clubs  had  been  signed  u.d.  wit.". 
a  combined  membership  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion persons.  The  passage  of  Medicare  legU- 
latlon  the  following  year  was  a  heady  expen- 
ence.  Pour  of  the  council's  Washington 
headquarters  staff  were  Invited  to  fly  In  Pres- 
ident Johnson"s  aircraft  to  Independence 
Mo.,  for  a  ceremonial  blll-slgnlng.  Not  long 
after,  a  call  went  out  to  members  for  greater 
effort — because  ""many  of  those  In  positions 
of  power  can  only  be  moved  to  action  wher. 
they  are  Jolted  by  mass-membership  org^i- 
nlzatlons." 

And  now,  with  health  care  on  the  bods- 
and  membership  growing  by  20  new  affiliate 
clubs  every  month,  the  council  showed  Its 
real  claVs. 

Payoff  to  APL-CIO.  One  huge  lOU  was  '. 
organized  labor.  So  a  first  order  of  business 
last  (all  was  to  line  up  battalions  of  older 
people  behind  the  big  admlnlstratlon-labor 
drive  to  have  Congress  repeal  the  rlglit-to- 
work  provision  which  permits  workers  to 
hold  Jobs  without  belonging  to  a  union. 
Council  President  John  W.  Edelman,  a  former 
lobbyist  for  the  Textile  Workers  Union  in 
Washington,  evangelized  his  two  million 
members  with  the  gospel  that  repeal  "Is  an 
essential  step  In  the  construction  of  t."-.f 
Great  Society."  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  he* 
this  would  benefit  those  who  are  retired. 

Today  the  council  continues  to  flex  Its 
muscles  on  a  wide  front.  It  publicly  calls 
Itself  a  powerful  political  force  "  and  bT&p 
that  Its  officers  are  Invited  to  the  White 
House  "on  many  occasions,  and  their  advice 
Is  sought  on  many  national  problems 
Wielding  Its  blg-membershlp  stick,  it  has 
faithfully  beaten  the  drums  for  Presidential 
spending  proposals.  Nothing  is  said,  how- 
ever, about  the  additional  debt  and  inflation 
that  win  ensue  when  each  big  project  drains 
more  b<x)ty  out  of  the  federal  till.  In  fW- 
the  council  has  backed  the  administration 
on  raising  the  minimum-wage  level— dwP"'' 


authoritative  testimony  that  the  consequent 
soosr  in  prices  will  hit  the  elderly  the  hard- 

at. 

Last  June  the  Great  SrnMety  followed  up 
when  council  delegates  met  In  Washington 
;or  their  annual  convention.  Buses  took 
•hem  from  their  Statler  Hilton  headquarters 
to  the  White  House  rose  garden.  There 
President  Johnson  pledged  an  across-the- 
board  Social  Security  Increase  for  all  21  mil- 
lion beneficiaries.  "I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  for  standing  by  us  over  the  years.'"  he 
declared. 

Afterward,  at  a  gala  luncheon,  a  council 
official  appealed  for  the  re-election  of  55 
Democratic  Congressmen  in  marginal  dis- 
tricts Then  Vice  Pre.sldent  Humphrey  stood 
up  to  speak.  '"I  hope  you  will  work  hard 
for  their  re-election."'  he  declared.  "We'll 
deliver  for  you."  he  promised.  "If  you.  your 
;amily  and  your  friends  work  for  the  elec- 
non  of  a  solidly  liberal  Congress  next  No- 
vember." 

Herded  and  Hoodwinked.  Is  this  what  our 
older  citizens  want — to  be  put  on  ii  political 
treadmill  that  keeps  them  panting  In  pur- 
suit of  federal  handouts  s<i  long  as  they 
deliver  votes  to  their  benefactors  on  election 
day?  Certainly  there  are  millions  who  do 
not  want  to  be  herded  like  animals  Into  a 
great  voting  bloc.  Neither  do  they  wish  to 
become  totally  dependent  on  an  ever-en- 
'.arglng  bureaucracy.  But  so  long  as  Infla- 
tion persists,  they  must  be  extended  larger 
benefits  Just  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
Here's  how  we  can  help  give  them  a  fair 
break: 

Our  bureaucracy  should  stop  pretending 
that  inflation  does  not  really  exist,  especially 
as  it  affects  retired  people.  I  have  combed 
through  piles  of  reports  and  studies  on  the 
aged  by  a  variety  of  US.  agencies  tmd  found 
very  little  specific  material  about  the  cost- 
of-living  spiral  A  recent  report  on  the 
elderly,  prepared  for  the  Poverty  Program, 
contains  only  six  words  spoclflcally  about  In- 
flation burled  In  Its  28  pages.  ""Researching 
inflation's  damages  to  the  aged  steps  on 
sensitive  toes  In  Washington,  so  you  see  very 
little  about  It."  says  Mabel  Edwards,  a  re- 
search specialist  on  old  age  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Yet,  as  Yale  economics  professor 
Richard  Rupgles  has  pointed  out.  expendi- 
tures for  retired  people  are  usually  for  rent, 
property  taxes,  urban  transportation  and 
medical  care — all  of  wliich  have  risen  even 
(aster  than  the  average  of  consumer  prices. 
Our  gigantic  federal  welfare  empire  must 
stop  inflicting  preposterous  double  standards 
on  older  citizens.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  sets  the  overall  poverty  line 
at  83000  Income  per  year  and  si>end8  tax 
(unds  to  teach  the  elderly  new  employment 
skills  "i'et  simultaneously  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  penalizes  older  workers 
by  holding  back  one  dollar  of  benefits  for 
every  two  dollars  earned  above  $1500.  Thus, 
those  who  otherwl.se  might  work  their  way 
out  of  poverty  are  thrown  back  Into  It  again 
by  'Washington. 

Our  older  citizens  must  be  on  the  alert 
against  those  who  are  eager  to  exploit  them 
(or  political  purposes  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  should  certainly  drop 
Its  ""non-partisan"  cover  and  register  as  a 
lobbyist  for  either  the  AFLr  CTO  or  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  And,  on  the  basis  of  the  coun- 
cil's political  activity,  its  federal  tax  immu- 
nity should  be  carefully  renewed,  and  Its  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  should  be  made 
public. 

If  the  Great  Society  continues  to  pursue 
Inflationary  policies,  then  the  administra- 
tion should  tie  Social  Security  benefit  In- 
creases directly  t-o  price  rises.  Taxpayers 
obviously  would  have  to  pay  more  Into  the 
Social  Security  fund  to  keep  It  solvent — but 
at  least  they  would  know  the  real  price  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility, 

We  must  admit  that  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing hope  for  the  elderly  until  Inflation,  their 


No.  1  enemy.  Is  beaten  back.  This  will 
happen  only  when  unconditional  war  is 
waged  against  excessive,  extravagant  spend- 
ing In  every  branch  of  our  federal  establish- 
ment. Otherwise,  new  gifts  "will  always  trail 
behind  new  prices.  So  let's  end  this  demor- 
alizing exploitation.  Let's  give  our  older  cit- 
izen's present  and  future,  the  greatest  gift 
of  all — a  stable  dollar. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3046)  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  our  elementary- 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  fliscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1967." 

On  ppge  12,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  all  through  line  21  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"RAISING    THE    LOW-INCOME    FACTOR    TO     $3,000 
AITER    JUNE    30,    1967 

"Sec.  106,  Section  203  (c)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  the  piu"i>oses  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shall  be  $2,000 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1967,  and  they  shall  be  50  per 
centum  and  $3,000.  respectively,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968." 

On  page  13,  line  2,  Insert  "1967"  In  lieu 
of  "1966". 

On  page  13,  line  4,  Insert  "1967  "  in  lieu 
of  "1966". 

On  page  24,  line  13,  Insert  "$105,000,000"  In 
lieu  of  "$125,000,000". 

On  page  29,  line  24,  insert  "$150,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$200,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  11,  Insert  "$22,000,000"  In 
lieu  of  "$30,000,000." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  make  a 
point  of  no  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  for  the  quorum  call  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia, 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  privilege  to  have  participated  in 
subcommittee  and  committee  considera- 
tion of  S.  3046.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966. 
I  enjoy  the  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  membership  on  both  groups. 

Before  I  proceed  with  remarks  on  this 
legislation,  I  praise  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  colleague  who  is  the 
manager  of  this  measure,  my  cherished 
friend  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  chair- 
man of  our  education  subcommittee. 
He  is  a  leader  in  the  education  legislation 
field  whose  contributions  should  surely 
be  acclaimed  and  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  can  never  be  adecjualely  measured 
by  any  test  of  its  intensity  and  its  depth. 

Also,  Mr,  President,  I  commend  the 
dedication  and  the  diligence  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  education  sabccmmit- 
tee  and  I  emphasize  the  fine  cooperation 
we  have  received  from  the  minority 
members  under  the  patriotic  leadership 
of  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI. 

As  Senators  know,  we  faced  many  se- 
vere difficulties  during  our  deliberations 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee sessions.  In  substantive  legisla- 
tion when  we  consider  authorization,  as 
in  actual  appropriations  consideration. 
we  face  many  budgetarj-  problem';.  This 
is  true  in  all  committees  because  of  the 
unponderable  nature  of  the  fluctuating 
needs  of  this  Nation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  because  of  economic  im- 
pacts. There  were  no  exceptions  to 
these  conditions  as  we  worked  to  shape 
and  to  report  the  Elemontar>'  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966. 

Mr.  'President,  the  Immediate  past 
president  of  West  Virginia  University, 
Dr.  Paul  Miller,  is  now  serving  as  As- 
sistant Secretar\-  for  Education  under 
the  distinguished  Secretary-  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  had  the 
pleasure  in  this  body  recently  of  con- 
firming Dr.  Miller  for  that  post.  In  an 
interview  on  August  9  "with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  West  Virginia  Center  for  Ap- 
palachian Studies  and  Development,  Dr. 
Miller  made  the  following  observation, 
which  I  believe  we  should  keep  in  mind 
during  debate  on  this  and  other  educa- 
tion measures : 

No  state  Is  excluded  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  governs  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment throughout  the  world :  whether 
In  the  duties  of  being  good  citizens  or  per- 
forming occupational  tasks,  all  of  the  people, 
in  an  industrial  society,  must  achieve  the 
highest  po&=lble  level  of  education  which 
they  are  capable  of  attaining.  Second  only 
to  the  proficiency  of  government,  education 
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Ls  the  chief  hope  for  the  future  of  West  Vlr- 
gmia.  Prom  what  we  now  know  about  eco- 
nomic development  It  Is  directly  related  to 
the  level  of  knowledge  In  a  ^ven  society  and 
how  people  are  prepeared  to  use  It. 

I  emphasize  two  points  Dr.  Miller 
made,  and  then  will  discuss  some  ol  the 
statistics  which  the  verr  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr  Morse  I  has  Inserted 
into  the  record  during  tiie  past  2  days. 
The  two  points  are;  'In  the  duties  )f  be- 
ing good  citizens,  all  of  the  people  must 
achieve  the  highest  possible  level  o '  edu- 
cation which  they  are  capable  of  a",taln- 
Ing,"  and,  It — economic  development — 
Is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  knowl- 
edge In  a  i{Uen  society  " 

Mr  President,  whether  In  a  peace- 
time or  wartime  society,  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  men,  and  In  some  casts  the 
women,  of  a  nation  has  always  been  to 
serve  for  some  time  in  the  unifonn  of 
their  country,  for — we  would  always 
hope — merely  defensive  purposes  This 
service  can  be  as  medical  corpsmen.  or 
armed  soldiers.  In  the  Reserves  or  In  the 
National  Guard.  But  It  Is  expected  of 
most,  and  most  do  desire  to  serve  I  am 
distressed,  therefore,  that  In  my  State, 
In  1965,  there  was  a  failure  of  27  8  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  drafted  to  pass 
the  Armed  Forces  mental  tests 

I  am  further  disturbed  that,  accordLng 
to  Census  Bureau  figures.  In  1960  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  those  over 
the  ajtte  of  14  years  In  my  State  was  2  7  — 
ranking  us  17th  from  the  top  In  the  per- 
centage figures  from  all  States  One 
further  statistic  which  causes  me  dis- 
tress IS  that  West  Virginia  ranks  third 
from  the  top  In  a  scale  showing  the  num- 
ber of  median  school  years  completed  by 
persons  25  years  and  older — where  those 
who  are  on  t<.'p  are  there  because  they 
have  the  least  number  of  school  years 
completed  What  this  really  means  Is 
that  my  State  Is  third  from  the  bo:tom. 
Mr  President,  with  a  median  of  only  8  8 
years  of  c<jmpleted  schooling  for  all  West 
Virginians  25  years  of  age  or  older 

I  do  not  want  any  Senator  to  tldnk 
that  I  am  t>elng  critical  of  West  Vir- 
ginia I  love  my  State  and  its  citizens. 
and  I  am  proud  and  honored  to  n-pre- 
sent  Its  citizens  here  in  this  chamber 
But  as  it  is  with  all  things  we  love.  Mr 
President,  we  desire  them  to  be  and  to 
have  the  best  of  everything — and  I  want 
West  Virginia  to  be  and  to  have  the  t)est 
in  education  I  have  worked  to  this  end 
for  o;er  40  years,  as  a  private  citizen  and 
public  servant  And.  Ood  willing.  I  shall 
continue  thl5  task  for  years  to  come. 

The  figures  cited  will  show  to  any  who 
might  doubt,  that  Dr  Miller  was  right — 
Illiteracy,  and  a  low  median  in  years  of 
school  completed  have  had  a  foresee- 
able result  In  the  ability  of  our  young 
men  to  pass  the  national  mental  tests 
given  by  the  Armed  Forces  Some  of  our 
citizens  cannot  perform  the  duties  of 
good  citizens  ••  But  West  Virginia  has 
a  proud  history  of  vital  contributions  in 
our  Nation's  battles — the  Revolution,  the 
Indian  wars,  and  World  Wars  I  and  IT 

The  second  point  Dr  Miller  made,  that 
of  the  relation  of  economic  de\elopment 
to  the  level  of  knowledge.  Is  even  more 
telling   when   we  consider,  only   briefly. 


that  West  Virginia  was  Included  in  the 
vital  Appalachian  assistance  program  we 
have  had  to  undertake  in  this  Congress — 
and  that  many  of  us  wanted  enacted  in 
1964. 

Mr  President,  I  desire  Senators  to 
know  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is 
making  a  tremendous  effort  to  offer  the 
best  m  education  to  Its  children  We 
spent  5  09  percent  of  our  per  capita  In- 
come on  education  In  1963.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  Improve  But  we  need,  as  all 
States  do.  the  assistance  provided  by  leg- 
islation such  as  that  before  us  today  I 
oppose  all  efforts  to  reduce  or  dilute  the 
measure  before  us 

I  support  this  measure,  not  simply  be- 
cause West  Virginia  would  receive  an 
estimated  $28,230,085  under  this  bill,  but 
because  I  believe,  sincerely,  that  there 
was  truth  In  the  statement  made  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  Dr 
MiUer. 

No  state  Ls  excluded  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  gfjverns  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment throughout  the  world  .  .  aU 
of  the  people  .  must  achieve  the  highest 
possible  level  of  education  which  they  are 
capable  of  attaining. 

Mr  President,  we  must  place  within 
the  reach  of  our  youth  that  highest  level. 
We  must  not  leave  them  grsusplng  vainly 
for  a  goal  that  Is  out  of  their  reach  This 
we  owe  to  our  Nation,  to  our  conscience. 
and  to  the  Creator  of  us  all. 


AMENDMENT  L>F  SECTION  25  OF 
THE  IM.VnGR.^TION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

M,-,  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President, 
with  the  permission  of  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  business  (S  3046 1  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No   1643   S   3712 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3712  >  to  amend  section  245  of  the  Im- 
ml«ratlon  and  Nationality  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  xx)  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert 

That.  notwUhsianding  the  provisions  of 
section  246ic)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonalltr  Act,  the  sutus  of  any  alien  1 1 1  who 
is  a  native  or  cluzen  of  Cuba  or  (3)  who. 
subsequent  to  April  24.  1965.  and  prior  to 
June  2,  198«  has  been  displaced  from  his 
usual  place  of  abode  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public because  of  military  operations  in  that 
Republic  and  who  has  been  Inspected  and 
admitted  or  paroled  into  the  United  States 
and  has  been  phTttcally  present  In  the  United 
StatM  for  at  least  two  years,  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  Attorney  General.  In  his  discretion 
and  under  such  reguUtlons  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  if  the  alien  makes 
an  application  for  such  adjustment,  and  the 
alien  Is  eligible  to  receive  an  Immigrant  visa 
and  is  admissible  to  the   United   States  for 


permaricnt  residence  Upon  approval  of  such 
an  appUcatlon  for  adjustment  of  status,  Uk 
Attorney  General  shall  create  a  record  of  tlie 
alien's  adnalaslon  for  permanent  resldenct 
as  of  the  date  of  his  last  arrival  Into  ti« 
United  States  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  spouse  and  child 
of  any  alien  described  In  this  subsection 
regardless  of  their  citizenship  and  place  of 
birth,  who  are  residing  with  such  alien  in 
the  United  States, 

Sec,  2.  In  the  case  of  any  alien  described  in 
clause  ( 1 )  of  section  1  of  this  Act  who,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  thereof,  has  been  law- 
fully  admitted  Into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  upon  application,  record  his  admissloa 
for  permanent  residence  vls  of  the  date  the 
alien  originally  arrived  In  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee,  or  as  of 
January  3.   1961.  whichever  date  Is  later. 

Sec  3  Section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  "Aa 
Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  3.  1965  (Public  Law  89-236),  K 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c\  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (bl 
of  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  validity  of  any  application  for  adjust- 
ment under  section  245  filed  with  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  December  1,  1965, 
which  would  have  been  valid  on  that  date: 
but  as  to  all  such  applications  the  statutes 
or  parts  of  statutes  repealed  or  amended  by 
this  Act  are,  unless  otherwise  speclflcally 
provided  therein,  continued  In  force  and 
effect." 

Sxc  4.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  definitions  cont,^ln«l 
In  section  101  (a>  and  (b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  In  the 
adjniniatratlon  of  this  Act.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  repeal, 
amend,  alter,  modify,  affect,  or  restrict  the 
powers,  duties,  functions,  or  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  any  other  law  relating  to 
immigration,   nationality,  or  naturalization. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  passa*.'e  of  this  bill  will  re- 
affirm our  Nation's  traditional  humani- 
tarian concern  for  refugees  who  come  to 
our  shores. 

Since  Pldel  Castro's  coming  to  power 
in  Cuba  in  January  1959.  some  300.000 
Cuban  refugees  have  come  to  the  United 
States.  The  influx  was  small  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Castro  regime,  but  increased 
rapidly  as  the  Cuban  revolution  pamed 
momentum  and  its  totalitarian  character 
emerged.  For  nearly  2  years,  beginning 
In  late  1960,  arrivals  at  Miami's  Interna- 
tional Airport  numbered  some  1.500  to 
2.000  persons  weekly.  The  flow  was 
hampered  only  by  the  rupture  in  Cuban- 
American  relations  on  January  3,  1961, 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Castro  government. 

The  flow  of  refugees  ended  abruptly 
during  the  missile  crisis  In  October  1962, 
In  the  following  months  and  years,  sev- 
eral thousand  Cubans  departed  their 
homeland  on  ships  returning  to  the 
Umted  States  following  the  delivery  of 
medical  supplies  in  connection  with  the 
agreement  on  prisoners.  Others  have 
entered  the  United  States  via  third  coun- 
tries, chiefly.  Mexico  and  Spain.  Still 
others  have  fled,  and  continue  to  flee, 
under  adverse  and  hazardous  conditions. 
using  a  smaU  boat  and  the  waters  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States  as 
their  gateway  to  freedom. 


In  late  September  1965.  Castro  an- 
nounced to  the  Cuban  people  his  willing- 
ness to  permit  the  free  departure  of 
Cubans  with  relatives  In  the  United 
States,  and  anyone  else  who  desired  to 
leave.  On  October  3,  President  Johnson 
reaffirmed  America's  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  our  con- 
tinued wUlingneSvS  to  welcome  those  who 
sought  asylum  in  the  United  States. 

Through  negotiations  conducted  by  the 
Swiss  Ambassador  in  Havana,  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  was  concluded 
with  the  Cuban  Government  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  1965.  The  memorandum  provided 
for  an  orderly  entry,  by  airlift,  o^some 
3,000  to  4,000  refugees  monthly,  '^ince 
December  1.  more  than  36,500  Cubans 
have  arrived  in  Miami  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  exodus,  and 
dunng  the  period  when  American  con- 
sular ofBces  were  still  open  in  Cuba. 
Cuban  nationals  applied  for  regular  Im- 
misrant  visas,  and  many  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Others  arrived  with  visitor's 
visas,  and  were  subsequently  permitted 
to  remain  in  this  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  refugees,  however,  en- 
tered the  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212id)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  which  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  parole  aliens  Into 
the  United  States  without  the  benefits  of 
an  Immigrant  visa.  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Sei-vice  reports  that 
nearly  200,000  refugees  are  currently  In 
parole,  or  other  nonimmigrant  status. 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  preclude 
such  alien — like  any  native  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere — from  adjustment  of 
status  in  the  United  States.  Such  aliens 
are  required  to  leave  this  covmtry,  and 
apply  for  an  immigrant  visa  at  a  consular 
post  abroad.  If  their  applications  are 
approved,  they  are  permitted  to  reenter 
the  United  States  as  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

I  do  not  question  this  procedure  for 
aliens  who  come  to  our  country  through 
normal  channels  and  in  casual  circum- 
stances, and  then  elect  to  become  per- 
manent residents.  I  believe,  however,  the 
procedure  has  little  Justification  In  the 
case  of  refusrees  from  Cuba.  Their  en- 
try Into  this  country  has  been  anything 
but  normal  and  casual — they  were  under 
duress  and  fleeing  oppression.  Moreover, 
the  procedure  In  existing  law  Is  time- 
consuming,  and  places  a  heavy  financial 
burden  on  a  people  dispossessed  by  an 
oppressive  regime  in  their  homeland. 

Mr  President,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
pending  measure  Is  simply  to  waive  this 
procedure  In  the  case  of  refugees  from 
Cuba,  who  have  been  physically  present 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  2  years. 
The  Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion, 
is  permitted  to  adjust  the  status  of  any 
native  or  citizen  of  Cuba — who  was  ad- 
mitted, in.spected,  or  paroled  Into  the 
United  States — to  that  of  permanent  res- 
idence, as  of  the  refugee's  last  arrival  In 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  adjustment 
of  sutus  will  not  be  automatic.  The 
refugee  himself  must  make  application, 
and  be  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  sm 
Immigrant  visa. 


In  the  case  of  any  Cuban  refugee  who 
has  previously  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, upon  application  of  such  refugee, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  re- 
cord the  refugee's  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
refugee's  original  arrival  In  the  United 
States,  or  as  of  January  3,  1961,  which- 
ever date  Is  later. 

The  Congress  has,  In  the  past,  granted 
similar  relief  through  legislative  enact- 
ment to  refugees  In  the  United  States  in 
temporary  status.  Legislation  was  en- 
acted for  Hungarian  refugees  in  1958,  for 
certsdn  refugees  admitted  under  the  so- 
called  fair  share  law,  and  for  refugees 
from  coimtrles  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  are  presently  granted 
conditional  entries  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  pending 
bill's  basic  humanitarian  objective.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  help  remedy  a  number  of 
specific  problems. 

First,  the  talents  and  experience  of 
many  Cuban  refugees  are  going  to  waste 
because  State  professional  licensing  laws 
keep  those  without  permanent  residence 
status  from  practicing  their  skills  and 
professions.  It  is  obvious  that  such  refu- 
gees could  fill  an  urgent  need  in  our 
society  if  given  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
justment of  status. 

Second,  this  bill  will  facilitate  the 
rather  substantial  Federal  program  of 
assistance  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give 
effective  asylum  by  providing  the  refu- 
gees with  opportunities  for  self-support. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  expenditures 
in  the  Cuban  refugee  program  will  ap- 
proach nearly  $51  million,  and  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  have  indicated 
a  rise  In  that  amount  can  be  anticipated 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  important  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  direct  these  funds 
toward  making  the  refugees  self-suffi- 
cient, so  that  we  can  anticipate  a  decline 
in  expenditures  In  future  months  and 
years. 

Third,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pending 
measure  will  encourage  the  resettlement 
of  some  refugees  to  other  countries  in 
this  hemisphere,  where  refugee  talent 
would  contribute  so  much  to  economic. 
political,  and  social  development.  To- 
day, however,  refugees  are  hesitant  to 
leave  the  United  States.  As  parolees. 
they  are  not  assured  reentry  if,  for  valid 
reasons,  they  choose  to  return. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  I  have  conducted  a  number  of 
hearings  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
which  dramatically  document  the  need 
for  legislation  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees.  Recently,  in  response 
to  questions  before  the  subcommittee. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  he 
placed  a  "high  priority"  on  such  legisla- 
tion and  urged  the  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion. 

In  a  later  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, other  officials  from  the  Department 
of  State  repeated  this  call  for  action,  and 
enactment  of  the  pending  bill.  They 
were  supported  by  officials  from  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Representatives  from  the  private  volun- 
tary agencies  added  their  support  as 
well. 

Legislation  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  since  February  1962,  when  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  first  introduced  a 
bill  for  this  purpose.  And  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Hart  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

I  would  also  remind  Senators  that  the 
general  immigration  bill  which  passed 
this  body  during  the  last  session  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  adjustment  of 
status.  Unfortunately,  it  was  deleted  at 
the  last  minute  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  pending 
measure  applies  primarily  to  the  refu- 
gees from  Cuba.  I  would  also  point  out, 
that  in  committee  it  was  amended  to 
cover,  as  well,  bona  fide  refugees  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  who  fled  to  the 
United  States  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Dominican  revolution  in 
April  1965. 

The  bill  was  also  amended  to  include 
the  substance  of  H.R.  12596,  which 
passed  the  other  body  on  August  1,  1966. 
This  would  adjust  the  status  of  natives 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  physically 
present  in  the  United  States,  whose  peti- 
tions for  adjustment  were  pending  on 
December  1.  1965,  the  effective  date  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1965.  This  act 
does  not  provide  for  adjustment  pro- 
cedures for  natives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when 
Pldel  Castro  turned  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment into  a  Commimist-dominated  area 
in  1959,  many  Cubans  fled  to  the  United 
States.  These  people  applied  for  and 
were  granted  visas  by  our  consular  offices 
in  Cuba. 

Although  some  of  the  visas  were  stu- 
dent or  visitor  visas,  the  great  majority 
provided  permanent  resident  status. 

In    Januarj'    1961,    our    Government 
closed   these   consular   offices   but   per- 
mitted the  Cubans  to  continue  to  enter 
our  country  through  a  visa-waiver  proc- 
ess.    Cuban  refugees  have  continued  to 
seek  asylum  in  the  United  States,  even 
after  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962 
cut  off  direct  flights  from  Cuba  to  this 
country.     On    December    1,    1965,    the 
United  States  permitted  a  new  Influx  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  come  directly   from 
Cuba  on  flights  chartered  by  our  Govern- 
ment.    As  the  result   of  our  open-door 
policy  for  Cuban  refugees,  which  Is  com- 
mendable and  consistent  with  our  tradi- 
tional asylum  policies,  thousands  of  these 
fine  people  have  reached  our  shores  over 
the  past  6  years.     The  large  majority, 
however,   have  indefinite  voluntary  de- 
parture  or   parole   status.     The   Cuban 
refugee  program  of  the  Federal  Welfare 
Administration   charged   with   servicing 
the  refugee  population,  reports  that  over 
200,000  Cubans  have  registered  for  as- 
sistance.    It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  on  some  form  of  parole 
status. 
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The  Cuban  refugee  pngmn.  with  the 

help  of  the  voluntary  ajrendes,  h&s  been 
rt'markab'y  successful  In  "moving  over 
110.000  of  these  refugees  away  from  Mi- 
ami to  some  3.000  communities  through- 
out the  countr>'  Many  of  these  people 
are  professionally  trained  or  have  skills 
which  our  country  has  In  short  supply. 
A.S  an  example,  nearly  2.000  Cuban  doc- 
tors have  come  to  this  country  In  the 
refugee  Influx.  Many  of  these  highly 
slcllled  persons  have  been  with  us  for  a 
period  of  3  to  4  years  They  cannot 
enter  their  chosen  fields  of  work,  with 
rare  exceptions,  due  to  their  lack  of 
permanent  resident  status  They  Just 
cannot  qualify  in  the  majority  of  States 
for  the  required  licenses  or  certificates 
due  to  this  lack  of  permanent  Immigra- 
tion status  As  a  result  of  this  situation 
one  finds  these  trained  people  working 
BiS  parkijig  lot  attendants,  bus  boys  and 
In  other  menial  services  Our  country 
Ls  the  loser  for  we  could  well  use  these 
skills  in  our  booming  economy.  A  Flor- 
ida legislator  recently  pointed  out  these 
facts: 

tJ  S  medical  schools  will  h»ve  to  produce 
llOOO  new  doctors  every  year  up  to  1975 
U>  te^p  up  the  ratio  of  one  physician  to 
every  1.000  persons  In  the  United  States. 
Yet  In  1965.  U  S  medical  schools  graduated 
only  7.400  new  docto.-s. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Is  a  matter  of  foreign  policy  These 
people  are  here,  and  our  communities 
have  welcomed  them  with  open  arms. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  economics.  The 
Cubans  should  be  permitted  to  use  their 
skills  and  professional  training  and  our 
country  should  be  able  to  profit  from 
their  work  It  seems  almost  unbelievable 
that  the  only  way  in  which  a  Cuban  pro- 
fe.s.>.  )r.a;  ;)tTson.  cdiKt;";  :n  this  web.  can 
obtain  permanent  resident  status,  is  to 
pack  himself  .i;.d  hi.s  family  over  the 
border  to  nfUilirxiri;.^  Canada  where  he 
may  be  pnx-e.s.sed  fir  a  visa  granting  him 
permi-ssiun  U)  return  to  the  country 
which  he  )ust;  left  He  has  been  relieved 
of  many  dollars  expended  In  making  the 
trip  d.'-.d,  I  miKht  add.  dollars  which 
might  be  better  put  to  use  by  himself  and 
his  family  during  his  adjustment  period 
In  the  United  States.  It  Is  to  alleviate 
this  situation,  Mr.  President,  that  I  urge 
the  approval  of  the  pending  measure. 

We  pray  for  the  day  these  people  will 
be  able  to  return  to  their  native  land 
becau.se  this  is  where  they  prefer  to  be. 
But  I  would  like  to  believe  that  while 
these  refugees  were  in  our  land,  we  did 
everything  to  strengthen  their  belief  In 
the  democratic  process  and  that  we 
help»^d  preserve  their  skills  so  that  they 
m.;Kht  put  them  to  gcxjd  u.se  in  their  own 
country  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
pending  mea.sure.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
spon.sor,  will  be  of  immeasurable  aid  In 
meeting  these  two  objectives 

Mr  .JAVITS  Mr  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  thi.s  measure.  I  want  to  voice 
my  approval  and  urge  it.s  speedy  pas.sage. 

Tlie  rep<irt  clearly  indicates  the  spe- 
cial pr!3blem  of  the  more  than  240  000 
Cuban  refugees  wh5  have  entered  this 
country  since  the  advent  of  the  Castro 
regime     Many  came  as  refugees  and  de- 


sire to  become  citizens,  but  they,  as  well 
as  other  citizens  of  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  arc  precluded  from  adjusting 
their  status  to  permanent  resident  while 
in  this  country.  While  others  can  return 
to  their  country  of  origin  for  appropriate 
processing,  Cubans  cannot  return,  and 
even  if  they  could,  there  is  no  US.  Em- 
bassy In  their  country  to  Issue  the  cor- 
rect visa.  For  many  Cubans,  this  has 
meant  a  costly  and  Inconvenient  trip  out- 
side the  United  States — usually  to  Can- 
ada or  Mexico — where  the  required  docu- 
ments can  be  obtained.  This  measure 
will  relieve  them  of  that  burden  and  wUl 
facilitate  their  applications  for  citizen- 
ship. 

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  revised 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  I 
proposed  an  amendment  similar  to  this 
bill  which  would  have  allowed  adjust- 
ment of  status  in  the  United  States.  My 
amendment  was  accepted  in  committee 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was 
lost  in  conference 

The  vast  majority  of  these  Cuban  ref- 
ugees have  already  made  a  contribution 
to  our  Nation  In  the  form  of  skills,  edu- 
cation, and  initiative  This  bill  will  as- 
sure them  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  neu-  lives  In  freedom  and  security. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
came  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  authorizes 
an  adjustment  of  the  status  of  Cuban 
refugees  to  the  United  States. 

While  I  am  a  stanch  advocate  of  re- 
stricted Immigration,  I  think  that  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill  Is  necessary 
In  respect  to  the  Cuban  refugees  There 
Is  no  prospect  that  they  will  be  able  to 
return  to  their  own  country  within  any 
foreseeable  time. 

The  pending  measure  merely  provides 
that  they  may  have  their  status  adjusted 
with  a  view  ultimately  to  becoming 
American  citizens. 

I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  pass  the 
pending  bill  to  deal  with  the  situation 
confronting  us  which.  In  the  words  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  Is  "a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  3712'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H  R.  15183,  a 
bill  similar  to  the  pending  measure,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H  R.  15183 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  bin  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The   Legislative  Clerk    A   bill    'HR 
15183)    to  adjust  the  status  of  Cuban 


refugees   to   that   of    lawful   ;)e;ii.a:,t:,- 
residents  of  the  Unit-ed  States 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICI-.H  Wi:;,:,^; 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  ire 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H  R   15183. 

Mr  M.WSFIELD  Mr.  President.  : 
move  to  St  I  ike  out  all  after  the  enacting- 
clause  of  the  bill.  HR  15183,  and  inser. 
In  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  S.  3712,  si 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  tht 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  er  - 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thi.-a 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bii; 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  <H.R.  15183 1   was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  t  >  r^ :  ; 
"A  bill  to  adjust   the  status  of  f ;  .c 
refugees   to    that   of   lawful    permmifir. 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  : 
reccrusider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  w 
passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  ! 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  ! 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3712  c- 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withc . 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDIIBfTOF  NAnON.XL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT  Ci^SVEIiESCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  ti.^ 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3467 »  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended, 
to  strengthen  and  expand  food  service 
programs  for  children.  I  ask  unanlmo":.- 
cori&ent  for  the  present  consideration  ;..' 
the  repwrt 

The  PRESIDING  Of-'MCUi  Mr 
Proxmire  In  the  chair.  >  The  report  wiL 
be  read  for  the  Information  of  the  Se.-.- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  5.   1966.  pp.  2530^ 

25307.  CONGKESSIONAL  RECORD.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat-^ 
proceeded   to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  tb 
bill  S.  3467,  as  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vided for:  first,  a  special  milk  program 
for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968,  1969,  and  1970. 
with  an  authorization  of  not  to  exceed 
■SlIO  million  for  the  pre.sent  fiscal  year 
$115  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $120  mi:- 
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lon  for  the  last  2  years  of  the  extension; 
second,  a  pilot  breakfast  program  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  with  an  au- 
thorization of  not  to  exceed  $7.5  million 
durins  this  fiscal  year  and  $10  million 
in  fiscal  1968;  third,  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  nonfood  assistance  to  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  areas  In  which 
poor  economic  conditions  exist;  and, 
fourth,  general  administrative  provisions 
for  'a>  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
State  educational  agencies,  when  neces- 
san.-.  in  administering  additional  actlvl- 
tjes.  ibt  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
tend school  feeding  programs  under  the 
act  to  Include  preschool  programs  op- 
erated as  part  of  the  school  system,  and 
.c  centralization  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs  to  assist  school  feed- 
ing programs. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  only  major 
chance,  if  it  can  be  called  major,  is  that 
the  nonfood  assistance  program  Is  limited 
to  4  vears  with  stated  authorizations  of 
not  to  exceed  $12  million  for  fiscal  1967, 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1968.  and  $18  mil- 
lion for  the  last  2  years  of  the  program. 
The  conferees  felt  that  since  this  was  a 
new  program,  a  time  limitation  would  be 
desirable  so  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  would  again 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  the 
program  to  see  how  it  was  working  out. 
One  of  the  main  features  of  S.  3467 
was  the  extension  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children.  In  this  regard  both 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  were 
Identical.  Therefore,  no  changes  were 
made. 

The  House  had  extended  the  provl- 
.sions  of  the  bill  to  include  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  would 
have  authorized  appropriations  to  extend 
;o  children  attending  overseas  dependent 
.<chools.  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  benefits  of  this  act  and 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Both 
of  these  provisions  were  dropped  because 
the  conferees  felt  that  the  complexity  of 
administration  would  be  extremely  difB- 
cult  Also,  with  respect  to  the  extension 
of  the  feeding  programs  to  dependents  in 
overseas  schools,  the  conferees  felt  that 
this  involved  matters  of  substantive  leg- 
islation and  policy  affecting  not  only  this 
act  but  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
as  well,  and  therefore  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislative  consideration. 
Mr  President,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
the  conference  report.  It  represents  a 
forward  looking  program  designed  to 
provide  the  schoolchildren  of  this  Na- 
tion with  highly  nutritious  food  and  milk 
for  the  development  of  their  minds  and 
bodies.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  measure 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 

PI!'->XMIRE    HAILS    SCHOOL    MIUS    VTCTOaT 

Mr    PROXMIRE   subsequently   said: 

Mr    President,    the   Senate   today   has 

talien  the  final  legislative  action  on  the 

school  milk  bill.    I  am  proud  that  on  the 
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day  this  bill  was  finally  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident, I  presided  over  the  Senate  and 
struck  the  gavel  sending  it  on  its  way. 
The  goals  I  set  out  to  achieve  on  that 
January  14  when  I  started  my  series  of 
speeches  on  the  milk  program,  when  the 
outlook  for  the  school  milk  bill  was  as 
cold  as  the  weather,  have  now  been  sub- 
stantially reached.  This  series  of  more 
than  150  speeches  was  triggered  when 
the  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
1967  proposed  an  80-percent  slash  in  the 
program,  which  would  have  cut  it  to  a 
minuscule  and  ineffective  $21  million. 

Week  after  week  of  pleading  on  the 
floor,  together  with  the  great  work  of 
school  organizations  and  dairy  groups 
throughout  the  Nation,  began  to  pay  off 
when  two-thirds  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  joined  me  in  cosp>onsoring  leg- 
islation to  make  the  program  permanent. 

Early  this  summer.  Congress  approved 
$104  million  for  the  school  milk  program 
after  the  administration,  in  the  person 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man, wisely  reversed  its  position  by  sup- 
porting the  indefinite  expansion  of  the 
program  In  its  present  form. 

However,  legislation  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram, which  expires  on  June  30.  1967. 
still  awaited  action.  Now  a  child  nutri- 
tion bill  has  been  sent  to  the  President 
which,  among  other  things,  extends  the 
school  milk  program  through  1970. 

I  still  intend  to  continue  to  fight  for 
additional  funds  for  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1967  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  But  the  daily 
speeches  which  were  so  important  in 
arousing  public  awareness  of  the  danger 
the  school  milk  program  was  in  have 
now,  with  these  final  words,  come  to  an 
end. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  CH.R.  16646)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  award  of  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificates  to  certain  indi- 
viuals  after  considering  their  character 
and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  further  insisted  upon  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes ;  asked  a  further 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
WHrrTEN,  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Mm- 
SHALL,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
further  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17788)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 


for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  temjxjre : 

S.  2218.  An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States; 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  therefor; 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tates of  certain  former  members  of  the  VS. 
Navy  Band;  and 

H.R.  9916.  An  axrt  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies, and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  further  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senat€  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1594r>  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  further  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
further  conference,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AND       SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS       OF 


ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 

1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3046)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assisstance  to  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 
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r'.iTk   called 
Sf  ::ators  an- 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICEH  The 
question  I5  on  lurt'fing  10  the  au^.er.d- 
ment,  ufTered  by  the  Senator  from  lair.ols 

Mr  DIRKdEN  Mr  President  I  sU(i- 
gest  the  abser'.ce  of  a,  quorum 

The      PRESIDING      OKKICER  To 

whom  will  the  time  t)e  chari^ed  ' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  It  L->  not  Uj  be  charged 
to  elth.er  -.idc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Th^-  c'.t-r'K  will  cail  the  roi; 

The  a.sslstajU  let,'!sla':v. 
the  rn'.],  and  the  f.iHovilrik; 
swered  to  their  name> 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
that  the  Senator  from 
Chvrch;.  the  Senator  from  Pemsyl- 
vanla  Mr  Cl.ark',  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Mr  Ck^re  and  the  Senator 
from  Mirhu'.iri  Mr  Hart'  ivf  absent 
on  ofRclal  bu.'^lne.s.s 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Me.xlro  Mr  Anderson  1  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  Mr  Douglas),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ml.vsi.-Ksippi  Mr  Easti  and  ! .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr  ORrcNiNGl. 
the  Senator  from  .Artz^jna  Mr  Hayden!. 
the  Senator  frtim  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Jordan'  the  SenaU.)r  from  New  Hrin:;)- 
shlre  Mr  Mi,  I.vtyre ',  the  Senator  rrmn 
Montana  Mr  METCAi.rl.  the  .spruit.. r 
from  Wlscon.sln  Mr  Nio-son  ; ,  tne  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Mr  Sparkman!.  a:;d 
the  Senator  from  Mis,sour1  Mr  Syming- 
ton ;  are  neces^sarlly  absent 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Carlson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  Mr  Ca.se'. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Cooper!,  the  Senators  from  NebrH,~k.a 
[Mr  Curtis  and  Mr  Hruska:.  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  Mr.  Dominick'  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  GRirrnrl. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Miller  ),  the 
Senatfir  from  California  Mr  Murphy'. 
and  the  Senator  from  'Vermont  Mr 
Phouty  1   are  ne<-e.ssarl!v  absent 

The  PRESIDING  Op-FICER      A  Quo- 
rum Is  pre  .sent 

Mr  DIRKSfTN'     I  v;,.;d  myself  10  min- 
utes 

Tl-iP  PRESIDING 
Seriat<:)r  from  Illinois 
10  minutt* 

Mr  DIRKSEN      Mr   E^rf-sident.  I  think 
this    bill    IS    liviiiK    witnese    to    the    old. 


OFFICER      T.he 
is  recot^nlzed  for 


natural  truth  that  tall  oaks  from  little 
acorr\.s  srow  because  we  go  back,  for  the 
^one.sls  of  this  bill,  to  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1950,  known  as  Public  Law  815. 
which  was  enacted  by  the  82d  Congress. 
Actually,  that  act  dealt  only  with  the 
question  of  Impacted  areas,  but  It  has 
t)een  amended:  and  It  was  rather  sub- 
stantially amended  by  the  act  of  1965, 
because  there  were  Included  other  pro- 
vislona  and  other  titles  dealing  with 
library  resources,  textbooks,  instruc- 
tional materials  In  educational  centers, 
research  for  State  departmenU  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  handicapped. 

These  are  two  basic  acts.  They  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  grow,  as  witness  the 
bill  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  seen  many  dlfBcult  and  prolix 
bills  In  my  time.  I  have  seen  many  bills 
that  were  difficult  to  amend:  but  I  think 
this  Is  about  the  most  difficult  to  amend 
that  I  have  ever  known  of  to  make  what 
I  considered  to  be  some  reasonable  re- 
ductlor^s  and  bring  the  bill  more  In  line 
with  the  administration's  request 

The  budget  request  for  title  I  was  $1,- 
271  million-plus.  When  that  Is  measured 
against  what  was  expended  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  namely  $950  million,  there  was  an 
Increase  of  roughly  $300  million.  This 
simply  means  that  when  the  request  was 
messaged  to  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion had  already  taken  Into  account  .so 
many  of  the  factors  Involved  and  added 
$300  million  that  constituted  the  budget 
request. 

When  the  House  acted  on  the  bill,  it 
provided  for  only  $1,392  million.  That 
was  an  Increase  of  $100  million.  But 
the  bill  before  us  now,  with  respect  to 
title  I.  calls  for  $1,667  mllUon.  That 
would  be  $400  million  over  the  budget 

That  does  not  take  account  of  the 
other  titles  In  the  bill. 

The  main  provisions  In  the  bill  refer 
to  the  change  of  a  formula  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000.  with  provision  for  a  choice 
starting  In  1967  or  1968.  So  that  there  Is 
a  choice  In  making  a  selection  between 
the  national  and  State  average 

Included  in  the  bill  are  benefits  for 
Indians.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

There  is  also  provision  to  take  care  of 
children  of  migratory  workers  and  or- 
phans in  correctional  schools. 

In  working  out  what  I  thought  was  a 
fairly  decent  reduction  here.  I  start  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  bill,  on  page 
10  In  order  to  make  what  I  thought 
was  a  modest  cut.  the  amendment  mdi- 
cates  that  in  lines  6  and  7  on  page  10. 
which  deal  with  the  provision  for  count- 
ing of  orphans,  children  in  State  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  other  children 
lacking  parental  support,  it  might  well 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $70  million 

The  second  amendment  appears  on 
page  12.  beginning  on  line  12.  and  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  luw-lncome 
factor. 

Originally  It  was  an  Income  factor  of 
$2,000.  and  an  allowance  of  a  Federal 
percentage  of  50  percent.  Then  it  went 
up  to  $2,500  At  long  last  It  went  up  to 
$3,000.  By  holding  the  figure  at  a  $2,000 
base.  It  will  save  $313  million. 


On  page  13.  in  line  2  of  tlir  bill,  there 
is  a  question  of  using  the  most  recent 
ald-for-dependent-children  data.  That 
would  bring  in.  of  course,  a  good  many 
more  children.  That  starts  with  fi.sri 
1966.  In  the  House  bill  that  would  t> 
applied  as  of  June  30.  1967.  If  tl.t 
House  figure.  Instead  of  the  Senate  fieurt 
were  used,  that  would  make  a  diffeitnc*- 
I  believe,  of  some  $20  million. 

On  page  24  of  the  bill  is  a  provisiun 
which  deals  with  school  library  resources. 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  m.ite- 
rials,  and  authorizes  appropnat.on.': 
The  exact  language  of  the  bill  is: 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  u.nder 
this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized  t  ,  at 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $100  mUUon  lor  t.ie 
flflCil  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  »125  million 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
»150  million  for  the  flscal  year  endine  June 
30,  1968:  •  •  • 

Reducing  the  figure  "$125,000,000  '  i, 
■■$105. 000. 000"  would  provide  a  saving  of 
$20  million. 

The  next  item  in  the  package  amend- 
ment appears  on  page  29  of  the  bill.  I; 
deals  with  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
line  24.  page  29.  that  the  House  fi£;ure 
was  $150  million.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  strike  that  amount  and  to 
make  it  $200  million. 

The  last  amendment  appears  on  pat-_ 
37,  line  11.  and  provides  for  restonng  the 
House  figure  of  $22  million,  a  reduction 
from  $30  million,  with  a  consequent  sa\- 
ing  of  $8  million. 

Mr  President,  these  amendments  bnr.. 
the  amounts  at  least  part  way  back  to 
the  figures  which  the  President  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  submitted.  In  the  ae- 
eregate.  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  th' 
total  reduction  in  title  I  of  the  bill  would 
be  $483  million. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  labor 
the  point  any  further.  What  I  do.  I  dc 
in  consequence  of  a  promise  I  made  that 
so  far  as  I  could  contrive  it.  no  matttr 
what  the  bill  was,  I  would  follow  a  rea- 
soned course,  not  dipping  into  item.'?  tha* 
are  highly  sensitive,  such  as  for  In.stanci 
funds  for  handicapped  children.  I  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  the  other  items,  which 
will  add  up  to  a  substantial  reduction  ir, 
the  bill 

That  Is  the  whole  story,  and  I  tnist 
that  this  package  amendment,  aggregat- 
ing $483  million,  will  prevail, 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore 
gon. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

In  essence,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  !Mr  DirksenI  seeks  to 
substitute  the  President  s  budget  figures 
for  the  figures  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  committee 

Therefore,  let  us  face  it.  it  Is  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate,  this 
afternoon,  is  going  to  substitute  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Senate,  by  rubberstamping  the  President, 
and  makf  him  the  legislative  body  also. 

Mr  Pre.sidt-nt.  the  committee  has  had 
placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  a 
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fopy  of  the  hearings,  setting  forth  the 
evidence  submitted  to  us  by  the  school 
people  of  this  country,  those  to  whom  we 
t'^rust  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sacred 
oblii;ation— training  the  youth  of  this 
land  for  citizenship. 

The  President  has  not  heard  that  testi- 
mony. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not 
heard  that  testimony.  But  your  commlt- 
tf^  as  your  agent,  has  weighed  the  evi- 
dence and  has  come  forward  with  these 
authorization  recommendations,  and  we 
stand  on  these  recommendations. 

We  are  dealing  with  human  values. 
In  my  judgment,  we  are  charged  with 
meetiriR  one  of  the  gravest  domestic  crises 
of  our  time — the  crisis  in  the  schools  of 
.Mnenca  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
my  judgment  we  have  no  moral  risht  to 
follow  a  course  of  action  which  denies  to 
the  boys  and  girls  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  meet  their  educational  re- 
quirements. In  talking  about  dealing 
ffith  delicate  matters,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  work  a  great  hardship  upon 
the  education  of  orphans  and  boys  and 
girls  in  foster  homes.  It  will  work  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  ghetto  schools  of 
this  country.  Almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  where  I  speak,  we  have  ghetto 
schools  which  are  a  disgrace  to  this  Re- 
public. Some  of  the  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  nothing  but  daytime 
custodial  institutions,  even  though  we 
call  them  schools.  Nevertheless,  It  is 
proposed  that  we  should  cut  the  author- 
ization figures  your  committee  brings  to 
you  this  afternoon,  and  says  are  the 
minimum  the  Senate  should  approve. 

I./et  me  t«ll  you  what  we  did  in  our 
committee.  Mr.  President.  We  spent 
long  hours  thrashing  out  the  problem  of 
seeing  how  much  we  could  legitimately 
postpone  or  defer  to  make  certain  that 
we  would  present  to  the  Senate  a  bare- 
bones  bill,  authorizing  no  more  than  the 
amount  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  es- 
sential to  carry  out  the  trust  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  owes  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  America. 

The  figure  we  have  brought  to  you  is 
$650  million  less  than  the  optimum  fig- 
ure that  we  think  could  be  substantiated 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before  us. 
We  had  a  very  hard  time,  may  I  say,  in 
our  committee,  in  bringing  to  the  Senate 
a  recommendation  with  that  $650  mil- 
lion cut  from  it.  But  I  always  put  my 
cards  on  top  of  the  table,  when  I  report 
to  my  principal — and  the  Senate  is  my 
principal.  I  am  but  the  agent  of  the 
Senate;  and  every  member  of  my  com- 
mittee is  but  an  agent  of  the  Senate.  I 
•»ish  to  say  that  in  our  committee,  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  ter- 
rific pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  have  the  schoolchil- 
dren of  America  help  pay  for  the  war. 
Instead  of  the  taxp>ayers  of  this  country 

paying  for  the  war.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr   MORSE.     I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  of  the  IJnlted 


States  has  not  faced  up  to  his  responsi- 
bilities in  bringing  to  Congress  a  tax  biU 
that  would  have  this  war  paid  for  bv 
those  who  are  mailing  the  money  out  of 
the  blood  that  is  being  spilled.  But  it  is 
much  easier,  api>arently,  for  President 
Johnson,  to  have  the  schoolchildren  and 
the  poverty-stricken  people  of  America 
pay  for  this  war.  That  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent put  on  the  political  heat  day  before 
yesterday.  I  refer  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  scuttling  of  the  poverty  bill.  "We  are 
making  the  Negroes  in  the  ghettos  of 
America,  who  are  being  denied  their  just 
civil  rights,  who  suffer  accordingly,  pay 
for  an  unjiLst  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
war.  Instead  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion should  come  to  the  Congress  with  a 
tax  bill  and  let  us  pass  the  type  of  tax 
bill  that  would  cause  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  pay,  pay  for  this  war.  "We 
know  why  the  President  does  not  do  It. 
It  is  apE>arently  not  good  politics. 

But  neither  is  it  good  humanity,  nor  a 
keeping  of  faith  with  our  humanitarian 
obligations,  I  say  to  my  President  this 
afternoon.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it  is  an  issue,  now.  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  For  with  this 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is. 
In  fact,  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
issue  drawn.  The  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  vote  for 
the  educational  needs  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America,  or  for  the  political  and 
budgetary  expediency  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Ten  thousand  apologies. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.     I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  apologizes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Could  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
some  questions?  As  to  whether  the  facts 
that  I  have  in  relation  to  the  matter  are 
correct? 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  may. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it 
correct  that  under  the  present  legisla- 
tion, with  the  $2,000  figure  that  was  dis- 
cussed last  year,  approximately  5  million 
children  In  the  country  would  be  cov- 
ered?   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    Is  it  not 
correct  that  if  the  figure  Is  raised  to 
$2,500,  we  would  cover  another  2,500,000 
children? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct     Needy 
children,  too. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  the  problems  of  this  country, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  him  discuss  just 
for  a  moment  what  the  great  needs  of 
the  United  States  are. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  the  great  problem  we  are  going 
to  face  in  the  United  States  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  young  people  are 
going  to  be  adequately  educated;  that 
during  the  1930's  it  might  have  been  sat- 
isfactory to  leave  school  in  the  10th, 
11th.  or  12th  grade,  because  there  was 
such  a  high  percentage  of  jobs  available 
for  the  unskilled,  but  now,  unless  an  in- 
dividual has  finished  high  school,  at 
least,  and  within  5  years  unless  he  has 
gone  on  to  higher  education,  that  in- 
dividual child  is  going  to  have  a  virtually 
impossible  time  finding  employment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
■We  are  talking,  now,  about  a  problem  of 
employability. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
before,  if  I  had  to  name  the  five  most 
critical  foreign  policy  needs  of  this  Re- 
public, I  would  include  the  American 
education  crisis  within  the  five,  because 
unless  we  develop  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  the  brainpower  of  America, 
the  next  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  in  this  country  will  be  confronted 
with  serious  international  problems. 

■We  cannot  keep  ahead  of  Russia  and 
China  in  manpower,  but  we  had  better 
see  to  it  that  we  do  so  with  respect  to 
brainpower.  When  we  talk  about  unem- 
ployability,  in  the  next  generation  a  boy 
or  a  girl  who  has  only  a  grade  school 
education  will  be  in  grave  need  of  work, 
but  will  not  be  employable  in  most  in- 
stances. 

We  must  develop  our  educational  fa- 
cilities to  put  these  young  men  and 
women  through  hign  school,  and  many, 
if  not  most,  of  them  through  college.  If 
they  are  to  be  productively  employed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  this  program  is  going  to  be 
for  those  white  children  of  the  United 
States  who  do  not  have  the  income  that 
we  have  described  and  for  the  Mexican 
Americans  who  have  also  suffered  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  Negroes? 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  be  for  the  Ne- 
groes. It  will  be  for  the  poor  children 
coming  from  white  American  homes.  It 
will  be  for  the  so-called  Mexican  Amer- 
ican children.  It  will  be  for  all  those 
groups  of  children.  At  the  present  time, 
they  create  the  educational  crisis  of  our 
countr>-. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have 
here  a  report  entitled.  "Technology  in 
the  American  Economy.  "  It  is  the  re- 
port of  a  Presidential  Commission  with 
such  members  as  Thomas  Watson  of 
IBM.  Edwin  Land  of  Polaroid,  Walter 
Reuther,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Americans.  It  says  that  if  the  nonwhites 
continue  to  hold  the  same  proportion  of 
jobs  in  each  occupation  as  in  1964,  the 
nonwhite  unemployment  rate  in  1975 
will  be  more  than  five  times  that  of  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole. 
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As  In  the  discussion  several  days  ago 
concerning  the  antlpoverty  bill,  we  are 
talking  about  the  distress  and  turmoil 
and  lawlessness  that  is  taking  place 
across  the  Urut^-d  States.  Every  Sena- 
tor Is  distressed  about  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  way  to  deal 
with  It  is  not  to  fail  back  un  the  so-called 
backlash  That  course  of  action  does 
not  give  OS  any  answer  It  might  be 
politically  acceptable  at  a  particular 
Umo  but  It  win  not  be  the  answer  to  our 
problems 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  S+':iat<>r  lias  expired. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  At  a 
particular  moment  In  the  history  of  the 
United  Slates.  It  might  be  acceptable 
politically,  but  if  we  analyze  the  matter. 
It  will  not  be  an  answer 

The  only  thing  that  will  be  an  answer 
is  jobs,  training,  and  education 

We  had  hearings  at  which  we  went 
into  the  matter  In  great  detail  Educa- 
tion, without  any  question,  will  make 
a    major    difference    for   our   country 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  cut  now  In  this 
all-Important  f^eld  would  be  the  most 
drastic  kind  of  mistake  that  the  United 
States  could  make 

I  am  distressed,  as  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  the  administration  gives 
no  support  in  connection  with  the  fight 
we  made  on  poverty  It  Is  giving  no  sup- 
port in  connection  with  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  field  of  education 

I    think    that    the    education    bill    we 
pa-s.'^'d    In    1965    was   imp<..r*a::t,    as   was 
the   antlpoverty   bill       However.    It    Is   a 
facade  and  we  are  misleading  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  we  say  we  are  doing 
some  thin;,'    about    the    problems    If    we 
pass  legislation  and  do  not  appropriate 
funds      I  think  It  becomes  a  fraud. 
Mr    MORSE      I  completely  agree 
Mr    KENNEDY  of  New  York.     When 
we  examine  the  figures  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  paying  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  find  that  49.9  percent  of  all 
personal  taxes  In  the  United  States  come 
from  the  lowest  tax  bracket — the  20-per- 
cent    bracket      Forty-nine     and     nine- 
tenths  percent  of  all  personal  taxes  paid 
In  the  United  States  are  paid  by  those 
who  have  taxable  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,500  a  year      They  are  the  ones  who 
will  be  paying  for  the  program      They 
need  the  program      Their  children  need 
the  program 

That  Is  the  philosophy  behind  the  ef- 
fort made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation 

I  think  that  a  cut  In  the  program 
*ould  be  the  worst  mistake  we  could 
make  We  face  these  problems  in  the 
United  States  because  sufBclent  funds 
have  not  been  provided  to  overcome  the 
problems 

If  we  want  to  cut  back  on  programs  In 
the  name  of  economy — I  am  for  econ- 
omy— but  why  do  we  not  cut  back  on  the 
space  program,  the  highway  program, 
and  the  airport  program'' 


Every  person  in  the  United  Stales  who 
owns  an  edrplane  receives  an  automatic 
subsidy  equivalent  of  $5,000  These  [peo- 
ple are  In  the  upper  bracket  of  taxpayers 
In  our  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  poor  should  have  to 
suffer 

Mr  MORSE.  I  undersUnd  the  Sena- 
tor to  say  that  49  9  percent  of  all  the 
personal  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  come  from  the  lowest  tax 
bracket,  which  is  the  lowest  20  percent 
of  taxpayers  In  the  United  States,  those 
people  earning  less  than  $2,500  a  year 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  MOFiSE  The  people  In  this  coun- 
try wttli  the  lowest  of  taxable  Income 
pay  49  9  percent  of  all  personal  taxes. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct  That  amounts  to 
$24,550  million  I  point  out  that  all  our 
great  corporations,  the  Du  Pont  and  the 
General  Motors,  and  all  the  rest,  down 
to  the  very  smallest,  pay  only  $23  billion. 
We  have  all  of  these  other  programs 
that  benefit  the  middle  class  and  the 
rich.  We  have  the  highway  program, 
the  airport  program,  the  space  program, 
and  many  oUiers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  worst  kind  of  mistake  would  be  to 
make  the  poor  people  pay  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  the  Issue  is 
clearly  drawn  as  to  whether  we  should 
cut  this  bill  to  the  figure  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  based  uf>on  the 
evidence  it  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
cannot  support  the  pending  bill  as  It  has 
been  reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate 

Time  and  a^aln.  we  have  heard  state- 
ments made  on  the  Senate  floor  and  else- 
where that  the  fiscal  dilemma  now  facing 
our  Nation  requires  our  best  efforts  to  cut 
back  on.  or  even  eliminate,  many  spend- 
ing programs.  I  venture  to  guess  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  subscribes  to 
that  principle  in  the  abstract.  However, 
It  seems  to  become  a  difficult  or  even  Im- 
possible task  to  apply  that  principle  to 
specific  proposals,  particularly  those 
which  are  popular  from  a  political  stand- 
point. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
exactly  what  must  be  done  If  we  are  to 
return  to  fiscal  sanity  and  avoid  a  re- 
cession or  worse  The  pending  bill  car- 
ries the  price  tag  of  approximately  $2  7 
billion,  some  $1  billion  more  than  was 
requested  by  the  Eiicecutlve.  I  realize 
that  a  portion  of  the  Increase  In  this  bill 
Is  attributable  to  the  decision  by  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  Impacted  areas 
legislation  In  my  judgment,  this  was  a 
wLse  decision  as  the  Impacted  areas 
school  program  is  worth  while  and 
proven  However,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  funds  for  Impacted  areas.  I 
do  not  think  the  total  sum  authorized 
by  this  bill  can  be  Justified  at  the  present 
time 

Simply  adhering  to  the  budget  request 
made  by  the  President  will  result  In  a 


deficit  for  the  fiscal  year.  To  exceed  :.-.► 
budget  request  of  the  Pre.sldenr.  'aiU  r^. 
suit  in  continued  and  worsened  inilaucr 
and  higher  and  higher  rates  of  interest 
for  both  Government  borrowing  and  pri- 
vate borrowing.  The  authori2atlo'r.i 
contained  In  thi.-.  measure  should  be  .-t- 
duced  below  the  budget  request 

One  particularly  objectionable  featurs 
of  this  bill  Is  contained  in  section  135 
In  this  section,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  directed  to  give  ■specific  con- 
sideration to  the  application  of  any  \occ 
educational  agency"  which  is  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  meeting  educauor.a, 
needs  because  of,  among  other  thmps 
racially  imbalanced  .schools.  The  specil 
consideration  spoken  of  carries  with  It  a 
price  tas  of  $50  million  for  each  of  t.'-.e 
fl.scal  years  1967  and  1968 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  bu; 
that  under  any  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  UniU'd  States,  this  .sec- 
tion Is  unconstitutional.  I  make  ihu 
statement  advisedly  because,  even  thou^.i 
no  methods  to  overcome  a  .so-called  racial 
Imbalance  are  specified.  It  Is  obvious  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  either  redraw 
school  district  lines  or  assign  children  u;. 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race  \1  a 
racial  balance  is  to  be  achieved.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Cou.n  has 
outlawed 

This  provision  would  require  discrimi- 
nating among  students  solely  on  the  basis 
of  race  in  assigning  them  to  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school.  It  Is  discnmi- 
natlon  In  reverse.  No  law  passed  by 
Congress  requires  any  local  school  dis- 
trict to  seek  a  racial  balance  in  the  public 
schools,  and  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  Congress  to  attempt  to  pass  such  a 
law.  Provisions  have  been  written  into 
several  bills  prohibiting  any  such  re- 
quirement. 

Congress  has,  in  enacting  title  VI  of 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
authorized  the  withholding  of  funds  to 
any  school  district  which  practices  ra- 
cial discrimination.  That  section  of  the 
law  has  been  resorted  to  time  and  again 
and  is  the  basis  for  the  so-called  school 
integration  guidelines  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Investigation  In  the  other  bodj- 
And  yet.  Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of 
that.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  planned  prograir. 
of  discrimination. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  considering 
asking  Congress  for  the  authority  to  re- 
quire racial  balance  in  the  schools.  Ih 
provision  contained  in  this  bUl  is  merel;. 
a  first  step  in  that  direction,  and,  in  nr. 
judgment,  should  be  rejected  before  :' 
goes  any  further. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minohtv 
leader 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  wish  to  put  Into  the  Record  a  table 
supplied  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.S.  Ai-my,  showing  the  failure  on  thi 
part  of  18-year-oIds  to  i>ass  the  tests  for 
the  draft. 
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There  beuig  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printtxl  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows; 

Armed  Forces  mental  tatt  failures,  18-year- 
olds:  June  1964  to  December  1985  stiidy 

I  In  percent! 


I'.S.  average 

istricl  of  Columbia. 

-,.uth  C  aroUna 

MLOisslppi 

sorth  Carolina 

'rtinessee —- 

:  .ii;.Tiiia "- 


itvrvi'* 

Kenluclty 

IfUS.-     --  — 
West  VirKlnla.. 


MiUOO 


.;ij. 


iiUtboma 

Miscouri 

CototMlo 

Maine 

Dfluware 

^  '  irnla 

',:    ■  z^D 


Total 


25.3 


.  It.S 

-lilre. 


;il 


',,.1  J'-rsey 

lndian»  - 

Nonb  Dakota.- 

Olilo     

Connecticut  — 
Pennsjlvanta.. 


.U»sk» 

.-^ooth  PalioU. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Nebraska 

Idiho 

WtKOOSlQ 

Montaaa 

rt«ii 

Iow» 

Wyoming .- 

tiritoo .  - 

Minnesota 

WishinRton... 


S6.3 
54.6 
53.8 
53.0 
40.0 
46.0 
45.3 
44.5 
43.  i 
39.1 
is.  6 
35.5 
33.7 
32.9 
29.4 
2H.3 
27.8 
25.9 
24.9 
23.3 
21.6 
21.2 
20.9 
20.8 
19.5 
18. 2 
J7.8 
17.0 
16.1 
15  1 
14.9 
14.4 
14.2 
14  1 
13.9 
13.8 
13.7 
13.5 
13.1 
12.6 
12.4 
12.1 
11.4 
9  4 
8.3 
8,3 
7,7 
7.6 
7.4 
6.9 
5.8 


White 


18.  B 


16.8 
21.8 
25.2 
37.9 
43.  T 
•J5  4 
33.0 

24. 4 
23.5 
3S.0 

32. 5 
35.3 
21.0 
18.4 
29.1 
28.2 
19.1 
24.  0 
21.1 
19.3 
17.3 
20.5 
20.9 
12.8 
17.1 
14.4 
13.4 
16.6 
16.1 
l.M 

9.4 

10.7 

12.8 

14.1 

11.9 

11.3 

11.6 

11.8 

12.9 

12.  B 

12.1 

10.9 

11.4 

8.7 

8.3 

8.1 

7.7 

7.6 

7.0 

6.9 

&5 


Negro 


67  5 


(i,V  4 
Kt.  r> 
M, '.< 
S.'.  1 
70.  .S 
74.9 
73.7 
76.2 
79.1 
59.2 
69  4 
46.0 
70H 
74.4 
62.  1 
1  1(10.  » 
.W.  2 
«i.  1 
.«.  S 
60.  1 
6S  4 
,'.4.  7 

.VJ.6 
49  4 
4'>  J 
.'>5.  5 
42.2 
{■>) 

(W.2 
45. 2 
43.6 

40  3 
50.  3 
41.7 

4.'i.U 
1  .iO.  0 

29.3 
,S4.7 

.Vi.2 

1  100.  0 

1  50  0 

(1) 

,57.  S 

"37.4 

25  0 


I  Umali  sample. 

'  Too  small— figure  meantnglfiss.  1 

Note  -Range;  Total:  5.8  percent  (Wa-sliinKtonl  to 
Ml  percent  (Dlitrlct  of  Columbia);  whlw  "■  ''  ixrcent 
iWishington)  to  43.7  percent  (Tennessee  ;  Nosro  25 
iwoent  (Waablngton)  to  85.6  percent  (South  Carolina.'. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Siire(K)n  General.  .Vrmy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  find,  as  we  ana- 
lyze the  facts  behind  that  table,  that  the 
States  with  the  lowest  school  standards 
are  the  States  with  the  highest  number 
of  young  men  who  have  failed  to  meet 
the  draft  tests. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senators 
from  some  of  the  States  ranked  higher 
on  educational  standards  that  we  have 
■-0  raise  the  level  of  education  across  the 
entire  country.  We  miist.  if  w-e  are  to 
prevent,  for  example,  discrimination 
against  the  young  men  in  their  States. 
.\  higher  percentage  of  young  men  from 
educationally  advanced  States  will  be 
put  into  the  Army  to  fight  for  their  coun- 
try—and they  should.  But  there  should 
be  the  same  number  proportionately 
serving  from  the  other  States.  This  can- 
not be  done.  If  the  funds  are  cut  which 
are  necessary  to  upgrade  the  schools  of 
^^  country 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  also  to  put 
w  the  Record  another  table  that  has 
t)een  supplied  to  us,  showing  the  number 
of  high  school  dropouts.  State  by  State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
High   school   dropouts    (percent   of   1961S2 

9th  graders  not  graduating  in  1964-65) 

1.  MisBlsslppl 37.7 

2.  Georgia 37  0 

3.  Kentucky 36.3 

4.  North  Carolina 33.7 

District  of  Columbia 33  7 

6.  Alabama 33.6 

7.  Tennessee    33.2 

8.  New  Mexico 33.1 

9.  South  Carolina  33.0 

Alaska 33.0 

11.  Louisiana 32.6 

12.  Arizona 31.9 

13.  Florida    31   5 

14.  West  Virginia 31.0 

15.  Texas    30.5 

16.  Virginia   30.2 

17.  Arkansas    30.1 

18.  Kansas   29.9 

19.  Missouri 27.6 

20.  Illinois    25.8 

21.  Oklahoma    25.6 

22.  Wyoming 25.3 

United  States 25.1 

Indiana    25.0 

Maine   24.0 

Maryland 23.7 

New  York 23.6 

Nevada   23.0 

Vermont 23.0 

Michigan   22.7 

Colorado 21.  8 

New  Hampshire 21.5 

32.  Idaho    21.4 

33.  New  Jersey 20.8 

34.  Massachusetts 20.6 

35.  Delaware    20.4 

36.  UUh   19   1 

37.  Ohio    18  9 

38.  South  Dakota 18.7 

39.  North  Dakota 

40.  Connecticut    

Rhode  Island 

42.  Nebraska  

43.  Pennsylvania    

44.  Oregon  

45.  Iowa 

46.  Montana l^-'? 

47.  Washington 15  1 

48.  Hawaii    1*5 

49.  Wisconsin    14-2 

50.  California    12-5 

51.  Minnesota  12.1 

Source:  Office  of  Education. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

29. 
30. 
31. 


18  6 
18.4 
18.4 
18  1 
17.  7 
17.4 
16.8 


Mr.  MORSE.  Here,  again,  we  will  And 
that  the  very  States  In  which  there  is  a 
need  for  a  raising  of  educational  stand- 
ards are  those  States  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  high  school  dropouts. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an- 
other table,  showing  the  State  rankings 
of  the  estimated  percent  of  illiteracy  in 
our  population  over  the  age  of  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STATE  RANKINGS  OF  FDT7CATI0N  INDICATORS 
SHOW    SIMILARITT    OF    PERFORMANCE 

Estimated  percent  of  illiteracy  in  population 
over  14: 1960 

1.  Louisiana    6.3 

2.  South  Carolina 5.5 

3.  Hawaii    6.0 

4.  Mississippi    4  9 

5.  Georgia    4-5 

6.  Alabama    4-2 

7.  Texas 4.1 

8.  North  Carolina  4.0 

New  Mexico 4.0 

10.  Arizona    - —  3.8 

11.  Arkansas 3.6 

12.  Tennessee   3  5 


STATE      RANKINGS      OF      EDUCATION      INDICATORS 
SHOW  SIMILARITT   OF  PERFORMANCE COD. 

Estimated  percent  of  illiteracy  in  population 
over  14:  1960 — Continued 

13.  Virginia    3.4 

14.  Kentucky    3.3 

15.  Alaska     3.0 

16.  New   York   2.9 

17.  West  Virginia 2.7 

18.  Florida     2   6 

19.  Rhode    Island    2.4 

United  States 2.4 

20.  New  Jersey   2.2 

Massachusetts    2,2 

Connecticut    2.2 

23.  Pennsylvania    2.0 

24.  Oklahoma    j^t^-^ 

District   of    Columbia    

Maryland    19"" 

Delaware    1-9 

28.  Illinois    1-8 

California    1-8 

30.  Missouri    1-7    | 

31.  Michigan    1-6 

32.  Ohio    1-6 

33.  North  Dakota 1-4 

New    Hampshire    1-4 

35.   Maine    1-3 

Colorado    ,■--   1-3 

37.  Wisconsin    1-2 

Indiana    1.2 

39.  Vermont    1-1 

Nevada   1- i 

41.  Montana    1-0 

Minnesota    10 

43.  Wyoming   0.9 

Washington    0.9 

Utah    0-9 

South    Dakota    0.9 

Nebraska    0-9 

Kansas    0-9 

49    Oregon    0.8 

Idaho    0-8 

51.  Iowa    0.7 

Source:  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  Senators  analyze  the 
meaning  of  these  tables,  they  ^vill  acree 
that  we  should  not  cut  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill.  In  fact,  these 
tables  raise  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
our  committee  should  have  come  to  the 
floor  Oi  the  Senate  with  a  $650  million 
cut  in  the  bill. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
argue  the  merits  of  this  amendment; 
but,  as  we  know,  there  are  mighty  few 
Memliers  present.  Exhortations  on  the 
floor  sometimes  echo  through  the  cor- 
ridors, but  not  too  often.  Therefore.  I 
shall  devote  my  time  to  far  more  tangible 
fare. 

I  suggest — I  do  not  ask  now:  I  know 
it  is  a  matter  of  right  for  any  Senator — 
I  suggest  that  I  am  of  a  mind  to  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  on  each  one  of  these 
propositions  that  compose  the  amend- 
ment. To  be  specific,  I  note  that  there 
are  six.  Before  the  time  expires.  I  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  to  do  that,  be- 
cause I  would  appreciate  the  advice  of 
any  Senator  who  has  a  feeling  about 
the  matter  in  respect  of  whether  this 
ought  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  be  done;  and  in  the  absence  of 
some  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  will 
ask  for  it. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  that 
is  the  best  way  to  argue  this  case.  The 
best  way  to  argue  the  case  is  to  see  what 
we  are  doing— not  to  talk  about  a  cut  of 
S483  million,  which  Is  fine;  but  to  see 
what  we  are  doinc  when  we  cut  the  $483 
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million,   and    to    ask   every   Member   to 
face  his  own  jud^'ment  and  hU  nwn  con- 


dlcates  it.  but  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  have  tried  to  resolve  the  controversy, 


Mr  President.  I  do  wish  to  speak  abou: 
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In  other  words,  we  would  do  nothing 
inordinate  in  this  respect.     It  would  not 


The  committee  held  only  one  meeting 
and  then  it  sank  without  a  trace. 


would   think   there  was  no   Interest   in 
Congress  in  the  stability  and  solvency 

nf    tbp    'RpT-iiihTIr* 


of  high  school  di 
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mllilon,  ar.d  lo  ask  evfr>'  Member  to 
face  his  owti  jud^rment  and  his  own  con- 
science, even  v^ltti  tiie  Presidents  budget, 
m  rt'.>pfCt  ijf  ivery  one  of  these  cuts, 

Mr  MORdfc."  Mr  President,  will  the 
S«»i;aUjr  yW.d  for  30  seconds? 
Mr  JAVITS  I  yield, 
Mr  MORSE  I  wish  to  say.  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  I  think  we 
should  vote  on  the  so-called  division  of 
the  amendment,  item  by  item,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  ask  for  that  division. 
If  he  does  not  ask  for  It.  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will 

Mr    AIKEN      M:     President.   wlU  the 
Set.ator  yield "> 

Mr   JAVITS      I  yield 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Will  there  be  an  hour's 
discussion  on  each  Item  '     If  there  will. 
I  am  against  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  even  if  there  were,  it  would 
be  justified,  but  I  do  not  think  the  divi- 
sion of  the  vote  goes  to  the  time  for  de- 
batini?  the  amendment. 
Mr  AIKEN  Very  well. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see 
what  we  are  doing  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  I  have  lived  with  this  bill,  and  I 
think  I  know  a  little  about  It.  Just  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  does 

The  first  cut  is  lo  delete  the  Item  In 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  with  respect  to  orpharis 
and  delinquents.  These  are  Institution- 
alized children  about  whom  we  are 
speaking,  and  the  particular  educs  tlonal 
opportunities  which  relate  to  them 
They  are  eliminated  entirely  by  this  cut. 
The  next  cut  Is  to  delete  foster  chil- 
dren from  title  I  of  ESEA  These  arc 
children  who  live  in  foster  homes,  not 
institutionalized,  but  again  deprived 
children,  and  attain  there  Is  a  complete 
deletion. 

I  shall  pass  by  the  next  cut,  which 
deals  with  the  reduction  of  the  Income 
level  In  title  I  from  $2  500  to  $2,000.  be- 
cause that  will  take  a  little  discussion. 

I  shall  Jio  directly  to  updating  t  lo  aid 
for  dependent  children's  data  u.'ed  in 
title  I  Mr  Pre.sldent.  that  an-.endn'.fT.t  Is 
a  relic  of  the  IrilQultou.s  lir.rr.U'ratli  n  law 
which  fir  -.fM-s  pf•r^  ;,^tPd  '.::  .setting  a 
quot<i  Oa^'-(l  i;i  i:;  .i  c  mr;'  -Ar.lch  was  40 
years  i>;d,  arid  now  we  propose  to 
perpetuaie  '.::■•  -iime  artificiality  Ui  re- 
spect of  ti!d  :.  1  .lependent  children,  in- 
stead of  facuu  ;t  frankly  and  saying. 
"We  will  cut  It,  but  we  will  cut  the  funds 
for  whatever  rea.son  Is  good  and  suf- 
ficient "  Wp  adopt  the  arbitrary  prac- 
tice of  stepping  the  clock  and  forgetting 
that  time  Is  moving  on. 

The  next  cut  Ls  wl:h  re.spect  to  librar- 
ies, title  II  of  the  law  Every  Senator 
knows  that  the  libraries  of  the  country','^ 
schixil.s  are  woefully  Inadequate  One 
of  the  mast  elementary  needs  In  the 
countr>-  Ls  xlth  respect  to  thLs  library 
problem. 

The  next  cut  l.s  supplemf'i^.ial  educH- 
tlonal  renters  provided  by  title  in  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  I  Invite  Senators  to  examine  that 
Item  Even  the  language  of  the  bill  .<lves 
a  fairly  gr>rxl  picture  of  what  that  is 
about      The  lang^uage  of  the  report  In- 


dicates It.  but  It  will  be  remembered  tha. 
we  have  tried  to  resolve  the  controversy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair  • . 
The  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  we  have 
tried  to  resolve  the  controversy  In  re- 
spect of  the  church-state  problem  by 
making  available  services  to  children 
from  parochial  schools  and  private 
schools,  through  public  school  channels. 
In  order  to  obviate  that  problem  In  the 
supplemental  educational  center  there  Is 
one  way  afforded  in  which  such  Instruc- 
tion can  be  administered.  Senators 
should  bear  that  In  mind  as  they  decide 
whether  to  vote  on  that  provision. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  beef- 
ing up  the  State  education  departments 
as  provided  In  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  We  all 
know  of  the  manifold  problems  we  have 
with  respect  to  this  bill:  the  great  In- 
creases in  the  Stale  aid,  the  greater  em- 
phasis upon  the  quahty  of  education,  the 
desegregation  problems  which  are  in- 
volved Those  are  certainly  a  reason  to 
bolster  the  State  agency  to  solve  these 
educational  problems.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  it 
does  not  begin  to  go  In  order  of  magni- 
tude with  the  other  problems  I  described, 
and  it  demonstrates  why  we  should  not 
vote  this  whole  matter  up  or  down. 

I  could  conceivably  vote  for  this  cut  of 
t8  million  from  title  V.  It  Is  no  great 
shakes,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  could 
vote  for  It,  although  I  will  not. 

This  cut  of  150  million  from  title  m 
educational  centers  has  had  less  work 
done  on  It.  when  the  theory  Ls  that  we 
need  to  save  money  I  would  be  ap- 
palled at  my  own  conscience  If  I  voted 
to  delete  a  provision  for  orphans  and 
delinquents,  or  foster  children,  or  li- 
braries, or  items  so  artificial  with  respect 
to  stopping  the  clock  on  aid  to  dependent 
children 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  Increasing  the  income  level  from 
$3,000  to  $2,500  The  bill  provides  that 
the  income  level  under  title  I  shall  be 
$3,000  In  fiscal  year  1968 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dtkk- 
SJCN)  Is  doing  hLs  duty  as  he  .sees  It  In 
representing  the  minority  In  holding 
down  these  expenditures  and  Invoking 
the  name  of  the  President  as  Justification 
for  doing  it.  I  will  say  for  him  that  the 
burden  Ls  on  me  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moasxl  and  people  like  us. 
to  show  why  we  exceed  the  budget  fig- 
ure. I  do  not  think  that  the  burden  Is 
on  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dirk- 
sen  1  He  is  right  In  making  us  prove 
to  the  Senate  why  this  should  be  done 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  what  Is  being 
done  We  should  prove  to  the  Senate 
why  we  are  exceeding  the  Presidents 
budget  figure.  That  Is  the  whole  burden 
of  my  discussion  here  now. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  wish  to  speak  about 
raising  the  mcome  level  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500  for  fiscal  year  1967,  This  is  why 
It  was  done.  It  Is  being  Increased  to 
$3,000  a  year  In  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
question  of  this  income  level  bears  a  re- 
lation to  the  definition  of  a  family  Uiat 
Is  poor.  It  is  a  factual  question  and  not 
merely  a  technical  question. 

What  is  a  poor  family?  We  have  dem- 
onstrated by  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  by  Indicating  the  mini- 
mum increase  in  the  basic  cost  of  living 
of  10  percent,  and  have  Indicated  by  in- 
creasing the  minunum  wage  from  $1.25 
to  $1  40.  We  have  indicated  that  we  un- 
derstand the  definition  of  poverty  is  now 
different  than  it  was  heretofore  under 
the  bill.  As  heretofore  provided  the 
amoimt  was  $2,000.  Now,  we  have  had 
the  major  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  with- 
in the  last  fiscal  year.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  about  6 '  2  percent  from  the 
last  fiscal  year.  We  Increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  because  we  recognized  the 
situation.  Therefore,  effective  Febru- 
ary 1.  1967.  the  minimum  wage  becomes 
$1.40.  and  under  the  normal  40-hour 
week  the  very  lowest  Income  people 
should  be  earrUng  Is  at  least  $56  a  week. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  bill. 
Mr  President,  may  I  have  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  $56 
standard,  which  we  establLshcd  in  the 
rock-bottom  minimum  wage  bears  a  di- 
rect relation  to  why  we  increase  this  fig- 
ure because  we  were  trying  to  be  con- 
servative, as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  said.  We  made  the  cut  in 
the  bill  after  assessing  the  need,  and  as 
related  to  the  financial  situation  In  the 
country.  The  $2,500  figure  bears  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  $1  40  minimum  wage 
figure.  We  set  the  p<'>verty  level  to  what 
is  now  provided  The  $3,000  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1968  bears  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  Uie  minimum  wage.  The  $1  60 
minimum  wage  is  effective  Februan'  I. 
1968.  .so  that  for  a  40-hour  week  earnings 
will  be  a  basic  $72 

Mr  Pre.sldent,  the.se  are  Intelllger.t 
and  logical  figures  and  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  the  factual  definition  of 
poverty  Poverty  today  Ls  not  a  family 
earning  $2,000.  but  a  family  earning 
$2,500.  That  Is  why  we  set  the  figure 
where  we  did 

Finally,  what  does  this  mean?  Is  this 
a  great  bonanza  to  any  State.  Including-' 
my  State ^  On  the  contrarv,  it  Is  not.  I 
wish  t^  give  some  of  the  st^lected  fiirures 
For  a  State  such  as  New  York  we  have 
200.000  children  under  this  procram 
We  would  have  284.000  children  if  the 
figure  Is  $2,500  A  State  such  as  Ari?or..i 
would  go  f.-om  39  000  to  52.000:  Colorado 
would  go  from  34.000  to  47.000;  Illinois— 
where  there  1.-;  a  greater  increase  i:-,  pro- 
portion than  New  York — would  ::  from 
148.000  to  205.000.  Mls.souri  from  125.000 
U)  16«000.  Pennsylvania  from  175,000  to 
249,000 
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In  other  words,  we  would  do  nothing 
Inordinate  in  this  respect.  It  would  not 
sweep  a  whole  mass  of  people  into  the 
program  It  would  make  a  modest  In- 
crease based  on  the  factual  definition  of 
poverty.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  join  the  President  on  the  major  as- 
pect of  these  cuts. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
I  siiid  before  I  will  agree  that  It  is  not 
goii;,^'  to  sink  the  world  if  there  is  voted 
a  minimum  cut  in  title  V,  the  State  edu- 
cation department,  or  title  III.  But  I 
think  there  is  a  very  serious  affront  to 
the  conscience  to  do  it  in  respect  of 
orphans,  delinquents,  and  foster  chil- 
dren. It  Is  degrading  this  program  If 
there  is  not  taken  into  account  the 
definition  of  "poor"  and  if  the  clock  Is 
stopped  on  that  as  It  Is  on  aid  to  Inde- 
pendent ciiildren. 

Ln  connection  with  the  library  situa- 
tion I  submit  that  the  matter  is  so  crit- 
ically urgent  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing to  alleviate  the  problem. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
mand a  spilt  vote  on  each  of  the  sep- 
arate items  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wLsh  to  refresh  the  Senate  that  this 
package  of  amendments  will  bring  about 
a  redaction  of  $483  million  and  bring  it 
rea.sonably  in  line  with  the  President's 
budget. 

I  do  not  toucJi  the  impacted  school 
;irea.  although  the  money  would  raise 
na:  substantially  over  the  budget  from 
S183  million  to  $430  million;  but  I  have 
:  ot  done  anything  about  it  and  tried  to 
:naintain  an  emphasis  on  title  I. 

A.S  I  listened  to  the  colloquy,  I  am 
vemmded  of  the  days  of  long  ago,  when 
I  was  the  commissioner  of  finance  of  my 
.'lometown,  which  is  an  elective  office,  al- 
though my  duty  was  to  keep  the  finances 
,\nd  the  budget  of  my  fellow  citizens  in 
r-retty  pood  shape. 

One  day.  a  citizen  accosted  me,  and 
iie  said:  "Why  don't  you  let  this  town 
live  like  a  gentleman?" 

I  .-^ald,  "Spell  out  for  me  what  you 
niean  by  'gentleman.'  " 

When  he  got  through  explaining,  I 
said.  "Wliat  you  want  to  do  is  not  just 
impair  the  credit  of  your  hometown;  you 
want  to  destroy  it,  so  that  Its  bonds  will 
have  no  value  in  the  bond  markets  of 
the  country.  You  could  not  so  much  as 
float  an  issue  to  put  in  a  paving  contract 
or  sewage  lines,  or  anything  else,  or  ren- 
der any  .services  to  the  community  which 
are  built  upon  a  bond  Issue." 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  only  to  keep  In 
mind  constantly  the  revenues  of  this 
country,  but  also  its  expenditures.  I  re- 
call that  in  1946.  when  I  served  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Committee, 
we  set  up  an  overall  committee  consist- 
ing of  all  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CMn- 
mittee.  and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  all  of  them  spending  com- 
mittees, as  weU  as  the  tajt  committees. 
They  were  bX\  brought  together  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  our  country.  Its 
assets  and  liabilities.  In  perspective  and 
also  as  a  whole. 


The  committee  held  only  one  meeting 
and  then  it  sank  without  a  trace. 

We  never  had  another  meeting  from 
that  day  to  this. 

There  is  only  one  place  where  revenues 
and  expenditures  are  correlated  sind  that 
is  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. It  is  not  done  here  In  Congress. 
Anyone  who  has  been  around  in  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time  knows  that.  I  know 
it  from  long  experience  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  other  com- 
mittees. I  also  know  it  from  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
is  not  done.  It  is  being  ignored,  even  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  poverty  bill. 
Now  It  is  ignored  this  time. 

Yet,  they  come  back  and  very  blithely 
come  in  and  write  a  bill  which  is  way 
above  the  President's  budget,  at  the  very 
time  there  is  deep  concern  about  infla- 
tion, and  when  there  is  deep  concern 
about  finaaicing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  Nation's  first  duty  to  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end,  to  find  an 
honorable  way  to  conclude  hostilities. 
and  to  save  the  blood  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

Over  5,000  yoimg  American  boys  have 
died  already  in  Vietnam  and  more  than 
27,000  have  been  wounded.  If  Senators 
want  to  get  a  look-see,  go  out  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  see  them  there  with 
their  stumps.  I  go  there  three  times  a 
week  for  my  own  hip  condition,  and  I 
visit  with  them.  It  Is  the  most  distress- 
ing thing  ever  to  see — and  it  will,  un- 
fortunately, continue  until  we  get 
through  with  that  Insane  bloodletting 
business  over  there. 

Thus,  concluding  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  the  Nation's  first  order  of  business.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  also  trying  to 
maintain  a  solvent  country. 

The  question  is:  Can  we  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  gims  and  butter? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

I  think  we  can  dispense  with  some  of 
these  things  and,  sometime  later  perhaps, 
we  can  address  ourselves  to  them  again. 
But,  when  the  country  Is  confronted  with 
the  serious  situation  of  a  war  going  on, 
the  time  has  come  to  give  some  attention 
to  our  budgetary  affairs  and  to  keep  the 
budget  in  reasonable  balance. 

Everyone  knows  that  domestic  ex- 
penditures for  items  which  are  not  ab- 
solutely essential  are  the  root  cause  of 
inflation,  which  registers  Itself  in  every 
grocery  store  in  the  land.  From  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  i>eople  are 
becoming  thoroughly  aware  of  what  is 
happening  to  the  commodity  price  level 
in  this  coimtry.  They  are  also  becoming 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  dangerous 
burglar  of  inflation  which  is  eating  at 
everything  that  has  any  value. 

When  we  talk  about  children,  we  might 
Eilso  talk  about  the  old  folks  in  this 
country  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
fixed  pensions,  and  the  burglar  called 
inflation  comes  in  and  takes  it  out  of 
the  checks  that  go  to  them.  It  also 
affects  every  one  of  the  22  million  Amer- 
icans living  on  social  security  this  very 
day. 

To  listen  to  the  colloquy  here  today 
as  to  needs,  uses,  wants,  and  desires,  one 


would  think  there  was  no  interest  in 
Congress  in  the  stability  and  solvency 
of  the  Republic. 

SupfKJse  the  Republic  shotild  founder? 
I  do  not  mean  physically,  because  a 
country  like  ours  could  not  founder 
physically,  but  suppose  it  is  projected 
on  the  kind  of  fiscal  and  monetary  state 
where  we  would  have  a  complete  disrup- 
tion of  values — then  what? 

That  is  when  we  will  all  start  rushing 
for  the  storm  cellars,  as  everyone  knows 
we  will. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  amendment  I  offer  today 
is  a  modest  cut,  indeed,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $483  miUion. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  there  should 
be  a  vote  on  each  one  of  the  cuts.  I  am 
quite  willing,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a 
record  vote  on  every  one,  if  that  is  the 
case.  If  we  sort  of  get  lost  in  the  bells, 
then  there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill,  I  can  assure  the  Senate  on  that 
point.  If  I  do  not  make  it.  I  know  who 
on  this  floor  will  make  it. 

Thus,  it  will  go  right  down  to  the  wire, 
and  to  the  very  limit. 

It  might  be  said  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  President.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am 
speaking  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Look  back  at  my  record  and  see  how 
consistent  a  furrow  I  have  plowed  con- 
stantly, in  order  to  keep  our  budget  in 
shape,  and  to  keep  the  country  on  sound 
ground  in  order  to  presen  e  and  maintain 
its  credit. 

When  our  country's  credit  is  shattered, 
it  is  not  going  to  affect  merely  those  who 
would  be  helped  by  this  bill,  it  will  affect 
all  195  million  people — every  mother's 
son  in  the  country — that  is  what  will 
happen. 

Thus,  I  commend  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  adoption  and  approval  of  this 
cut  wiiich  will  be  in  harmony  with  some- 
thing we  have  already  done,  and  other 
things  that  we  must  do,  if  we  are  going 
to  carry  out  our  responsibility  as  that 
branch  of  government  which  has  the 
power  to  appropriate  money  and  take  It 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  jield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  look- 
ing at  page  9  of  the  committee  report,  it 
shows  that  the  administration's  bill  asks 
for  an  authorization  for  1967  of  $1,754,- 
958.000.  That  is  located  in  the  second 
column  at  the  top. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted, 
by  how  much  will  that  figure  be  reduced? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     The  Senator  is  tak- 
ing the  figure  for  the  whole  bill? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  done  nothing 
about   title  II,   the   federally   impacted 
areas,  nor  title  HI  which  is  the  adult 
education  title.    I  have  contented  my- 
self with  Items  In  title  I  which  I  thought 
should  be  reasonably  cut.    That  adds  up 
to  S483  million. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  further  he  will 
see  that  the  amoimt  for  title  I  is,  first, 

the  request  of  the  administration  of 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Is   that   $1,271,658,- 
000? 
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The   taxes   of    all    these    States   and     nevertheless,  the  program  is  important.        I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 


about.     The  lanifua«e  of  the  rpport  Ln- 


uuusci,  mjuic      mat  is  me  wnoie  ouraen 
of  my  discussion  here  now. 


to  lee.ooo:  Pennsylvania  from  ns.uuu  lo 
249.000. 
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Mr.    DIRKrfEN      Yes.    $1,271.65^.000. 

And  to  save  1  x)king  at  those  tiny  flfoires. 
we  spent  $659  million  for  fiscal  1966  and 
now  the  administration  Is  ajsking  for  $300 
million  on  top  of  that.  That  ls  the  budg- 
et flKure  T  .he  House  adopted  $100  mil- 
lion The  Senate  comes  now  and  adds 
$400  million 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  that  $400  million 
which  the  Senator  is  tr>'mg  to  reach? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  There  are  about 
seven  different  items  that  total  up  to 
$483  million. 

Mr       LAUSCHE      If      the     Senators 
amendme:-.:  i.>  d^l.pted,  then  the  bill  with 
respect  to  thi.s  phase  of  the  financing  will 
be  brought  m  quite  close  conformity  with 
what  the  President  recommended? 
Mr    DIRKSEN      Fairly  .so 
Mr  LAl'SCHE      I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr       DIRKSEN      Mr       President.      I 
yield  the  tloor 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  fr'im  Oregon  yield' 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
wants  on  the  bill 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  di.spute  the  fact  that 
inasmuch  as  the  President  decided  to 
continue  an  expanded  and  costly  war  In 
southeast  Asia,  and  as  long  as  that  war 
continues,  we  should  unstlntrngly  sup- 
port the  men  m  our  Armed  Forces  who 
are  trying  to  win  that  war 

The  question  Is.  How  should  we  do  It? 
There  are  going  to  be  greatly  Increased 
costs  We  can  do  U  either  by  Increased 
taxes  on  unprecedented  prof1t.s  being 
made  from  the  war  in  .southeast  Asia,  or 
we  can  do  it  by  denying  to  the  children 
of  this  country  the  rightful  heritage 
which  they  should  e.xpect  from  the  great- 
est democracy  m  the  world. 

Personally  I  feel  it  Is  far  better  to  get 
the  cost  of  the  war  out  of  the  unprece- 
dented fortunes  and  profits  that  are  be- 
ing made  In  the  Vietnam  war  than  to 
take  It  out  of  the  kids  of  this  Nation. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minuteas  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
fMr  Mmntmya  but  before  I  do  .so  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  in  order  Uj  say  that  I 
completely  a*;ree  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  think  he  has  pointed  out  the 
lasue  .^s  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
the  issue      I>et  the  Senate  vote  on  It 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New   Mexico     Mr    Montoya; 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  n>m  ( )regur; 

Mr  President  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  Ms  committee 
for  having  given  of  their  Ume  and  effort 
in  preparing  a  bill  In  aid  of  education  m 
America,  which  I  think  bespeaks  great 
credit  to  tliis  coimtry  of  ours 

Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  done  much  for  education  In  the  last 
few  year?,  but  the  real  b«vlnnlng  was 
made  last  year  under  the  education  bill 
prepared  by  th>'  Education  Committees  of 
the  respective  Houses  of  Congress. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  those  bills 
were  authored  and  created  by  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  serve  on  those  com- 
mittees in  the  Congre.ss  In  other  words, 
the  Congress  led  in  this  particular  field 
In  opening  up  new  vistas  and  opportu- 
nities for  the  children  of  America, 


It  Is  well  to  speak  of  economy  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  but  we  must  speak  of 
economy  within  the  context  of  the  vac- 
uum which  exists  In  the  United  StaU-s 
of  America,  and  one  of  the  sorry  vacuums 
that  exist  in  America  is  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  many  of  our 
children  We  are  just  beginning,  and  we 
have  made  a  great  beginning,  a  great 
start,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  we  enacted  in  1965, 

Now  I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment 
about  the  provision  In  this  bill  dealing 
with  orphaned  children  Under  the  bill 
which  we  enacted  last  year,  orphaned 
children  were  left  out  completely  for  In- 
clusion in  the  count  in  determining  what 
Federal  participation  or  grant  should  be 
made  Insofar  as  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  concerned  This  was  not  done 
unintentionally.  I  think  the  committee 
was  not  aware  that  orphaned  children 
would  be  left  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
education  bill  which  we  enacted. 

So  this  year  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  is  now  included  in  the  bill. 
I  understand  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee adopted  this  amendment  unaiil- 
mously,  and  rightfully  so 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr  Dibk- 
SKN 1  is  to  postpone  the  day  when  the 
foster  children  can  share  In  the  benefits 
of  this  bill  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr  President.  It  Is  already  1  year  too 
late  It  is  time  we  Included  them,  be- 
cause the  orphan  children  of  America 
have  been  forgotten 

I  want  to  read  Into  the  Record  how 
many  orphaned  children  are  Involved  in 
this  bill:  orphans,  77,300;  children  In 
public  foster  homes  total  approximately 
162,800;  orphan  children  in  private  fos- 
ter homes,  45,000  In  addition,  there  are 
Juvenile  delinquents  smd  other  children 
in  State  training  schools  who  are  In- 
volved 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  that 
the  local  school  districts  are  paying  for 
the  education  of  these  children  and  they 
are  having  to  apportion  the  paucity  of 
the  funds  which  exist  In  some  of  the 
school  districts  to  take  care  of  orphaned 
children  They  should  be  Included  under 
the  formula  existing  for  other  children  In 
the  Nation.  There  Is  utter  discrimina- 
tion unless  this  provision  takes  effect 
Immediately. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Senate  to  dis- 
approve the  Dirksen  amendment  be- 
cause It  would  give  an  opportunity  to 
this  Congress  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing some  kind  of  educational  opporturolty 
and  funding  with  respect  to  the  or- 
phaned children  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennkdv! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  the  figures  here  show- 
ing the  cuts  that  would  be  made  in  the 
individual  States  In  that  section  of  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sug- 
gested be  cut.  I  shall  place  these  figures 
In  the  Rkcorp.  but  first  let  me  read  the 


figures  Into  the  Record.    These  are  ap- 
proximate  figures 

For  Alabama  there  would  be  a  cut  from 
$45  million  to  $35  million. 
Alaska.  $3  million  to  $2  million. 
Arizona.  $15  million  to  $11  million. 
Arkansas.  $26  million  to  $20  million. 
California,  $122  million  to  $79  million 
Colorado.  $15  million  to  $9  million. 
Connecticut.  $13  million  to  $8  million. 
Delaware.  $3  million  to  S2  million. 
Florida,  $40  million  to  $30  million. 
Georgia.  $52  million  to  $39  million 
Hawaii.  $3  million  to  $2  million. 
Idaho.  $4  million  to  $2  million 
Illinois.  $71  million  to  $60  million. 
Indiana.  $28  million  to  $18  million. 
Iowa.  $25  million  to  $18  million. 
Kansas.  $16  million  U)  $11  million. 
Kentucky.  $39  million  to  $30  million. 
Louisiana.  $53  million  to  $40  million. 
Maine.  $6  million  to  $4  million 
Maryland.  $24  million  to  $15  million. 
Massachusetts.  $26  million  to  $16  mil- 
lion. 

Michigan.  $50  million  to  $36  million. 
Minnesota.  $33  million  to  $23  million. 
Mississippi,  $39  million  to  $33  million. 
Missouri,  $40  million  U)  $30  million. 
Montana.  $6  million  to  $4  million. 
Nebraska.  $10  million  to  $7  million. 
Nevada,  $16  million  to  $1  million. 
New  Hampshire,   $2  5  million  to  $1 5 
million. 
New  Jersey.  $37  million  to  $25  million. 
New  Mexico.  $13  million  to  $9  million. 
New  York.  $180  million  to  $117  million. 
North    Carolina.    $68    million    to   $52 
million 

North  Dakota.  $8  million  to  $5  million. 
Ohio.  $55  million  to  $39  million. 
Oklahoma.  $24  million  to  $18  million. 
Oregon.  $12  million  to  $8  million 
Pennsylvania.     $77     million     to    $59 
million. 
Rhode  Island.  $6  million  to  $4  million. 
South  Carolina.  $37  million  to  $29  mil- 
lion. 

South  Dakota,  $9  million  to  $7  million. 
Tennessee.  $42  million  to  $33  million. 
Texas,  $116  million  to  $78  million. 
Utah,  $4  million  to  $3  million, 
Vermont,  $3  million  to  $2  million. 
Virginia.  $44  million  to  $32  million. 
Washington,  $17  million  to  $10  million. 
West    Virginia,    $21    million    to    S17 
million 

Wisconsin.  $27  million  to  $18  million. 
Wyoming.  $2,500,000  to  $1,500,000. 
District  of  Columbia,  $8  million  to  al- 
most $6  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  There 
are  some  other  aspects  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding some  orphans  and  handicapped 
and  other  special  groups  that  need 
assistance,  but  this  Is  going  to  be  the 
overall  cut,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  going 
to  be  made  from  this  section  of  the  bill, 
from  each  one  of  these  States.  It  Is 
going  to  mean  that,  for  each  one  of  these 
States,  this  money  is  not  coming  from 
tlie  Federal  Goveniment  for  them  to 
keep.  It  means  that  each  one  of  these 
States  is  going  to  have  approximately 
a  third  lesn  money  available  for 
education. 
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Xhe  taxes  of  all  these  States  and 
localities  are  going  almost  more  for 
education  than  anything  else.  It  is  an 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
all  these  States.  It  is  not  staying  here 
in  WashLnRton.  It  is  not  staying  with 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  It  is 
going  to  the  States,  to  be  used  by  them. 
'  More  money  is  coming,  for  Instance, 
from  my  own  State,  the  State  of  New 
York,  than  any  other  State.  We  pay 
$1  50  for  every  dollar  we  get  back.  We 
pay  13  percent  of  all  Federal  taxes.    But 


nevertheless,  the  program  is  important. 
It  is  important  for  South  Carolina.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  all  the  rest  of  the  States. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  support  the 
committee  figures,  and  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  time 
does  not  permit  us  to  go  through  all  the 
evidence  in  the  committee  report.  I 
wish  we  had  the  necessary  time.  But  it 
Ls  the  responsibility  of  every  Senator  to 
read  the  report. 


I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  pages  18  and  19  of  the  report,  to  a 
table  of  estimates  which  supplements 
the  figures  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  given.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  "Table 
V — Estimated  Grants  Under  Title  I, 
Public  Law  89-10."  found  on  pages  18  and 
19  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


T.\HLK  V. — Estimated  grants  under  tit'.i-  I,  Public  Law  89-10 


Administration  bill 


1967" 


1968' 


Senate  biU 


1967  > 


(2) 


Vnltcd  St«t«6  and  outlying  areas 

50  ?tst«s  and  District  of  Columbia- . 
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Kentucky 

Louisiana 
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.Marrland 

.Missadiusetts 
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.Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MissourL 

.Uootana 

Nebraska  -. 

.Nfvada — 
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New  ivnty 

New  Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Nortli  Dakota.. 

Ohto 

Oklahoma. 

Orejon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  lslai\d 

South  Carolina 

ffluth  DakoU 
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Teiai 

Ctsh 

Vermont 

Virpnla   

*«shui(fton 

wwvtitinla 

Wisconsin 

Wjomlng 

District  of  Colmnbiik 


$1,271,657,531 


$1,881,739,164 


1,233,507,805 


1,825,286,989 


"t 


:t-: 


3ii,  093.  y25 

2, 123,  ^m 

12.  014.  206 

2I.41i».  fiS9 

He.421.35S 

I1.41.'i.  1^7 

^.  '<;js.  2,'.5 

..  .N.-.  :M3 

3y.  7i\(;o9 

2.  ,5,50.  035 
3. 165.  7S5 
60.  sfiO.  h32 
19.  K25,  096 
19.  263.  470 
11,714,S)>5 
31,  41s,  998 
40.  HfiK,  135 
4,  069,  .549 
10.  255,  992 
17,514,411 
3H,  9,sy,  349 
24,31s.  S75 
33,  5sy,  S12 
31,  154.708 
,4i>4,N34 
,417,976 
,  100,062 
1 ,  5hO.  s70 
27.  h4,s.  S28 
10.026.612 
122,  012,  0,58 
a.  .5;ift.  519 
5,916,015 
40.  6tU,  897 
is.  747.  325 
H.  471,90*5 
CO.  780,  264 
4,  373.  044 
■29.  934.  221 
7. 185.  036 
33.  283.  616 
89,  039.  263 
3,131,510 
1,  889.  839 
32,  820,  064 
12, 149, 985 
17.311,828 
18,655,808 
2.098,666 
0.  076,  862 
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Percent 
of  per 
capita 
Income 
spent 

for 
educa- 
tion: 
1963 


(3) 


(4) 


$1,667,569,860 


$2,291,404,689 


1,620,175,429 


2,225,841,283 


1. 


51,678.410 

3, 038, 038 

16, 9-20. 355 

31.019.013 

117,910,060 

16, 627, 637 

13,669,172 

3, 699, 121 

69, 175, 651 

62. 507. 250 

3, 785, 853 

4,885,964 

75,  024,  985 

32, 457, 124 

29,561,041 

19,041,159 

45,  573, 132 
62, 479, 102 

7. 197, 455 
25, 033, 035 
28,  a5 1,862 
55,  766,  221 
3S,  304,  750 
44,311,040 

46,  734,  065 
6,843,445 

13,  0-23,  790 

1.617,102 

2,  799, 381 

38, 388, 701 

15,546.421 

186.717.005 

79.  331. 307 

9.  300.  675 

59.  015.  997 

27.  404,  074 

13.  316.  446 

84.3f)0,941 

6.  -236. 886 

42,  7-29,  553 

10,715,5ff2 

50, 492,  255 

138,252,299 

4.  891. 378 

3. 653, 678 

51,319,288 

17, 867, 621 

24, 809, 171 

30, 754, 114 

3, 062, 882 

8,384,962 


44,  770,  089 
2,983,417 

15.  252.  454 
20. 643.  964 

122, 774, 080 

15,215.268 

13, 681, 859 

3,460,317 

48,  614,  '245 

52,430,915 

3,  558,  974 

4,034,9^ 

71.  297. 783 

28,050,608 

25,992.389 

16.  204.  582 
13.  042,  933 
53,619,371 

5,  875, 421 

24,  753. 109 

26.165.336 

50,  534.  476 

33,  874,  595 

39. 647.  501 

40, 107,  338 

6,018,429 

10, 645,  688 

1,602,285 

2,492,963 

37,686,506 

13,946,374 

180,033,095 

68,  440,  fi06 

7,  909,  361 

55.  i'26, 132 

24.  315,  V29 

12.  .595, 198 

77,  302, 915 

5,888.938 

37, 118. 237 

9, 173, 595 

42,515,713 

116. 095.  337 

4.352,695 

2,977.168 

44,184.568 

17. 058. 391 

21.653.523 

27.  oril,4'i4 

Z.  •>.':.  M2 

s.  is2,  439 


(5) 


S.20 


84.  572,  439 

3,361,685 

17,523,573 

52,  673,  675 

125,  894, 253 

17, 373, 630 

15.  056,  472 

4, 019,  764 

67, 220,  509 

91.  733. 130 

4.393.816 

6, 496,  (X)9 

77, 963,  405 

34,  292. 395 

30. 658. 475 

19.415,641 

68,  467,  075 

75,  814. 643 

9,639,406 

27,682,301 

29,  849, 796 

57,011,355 

39,889,902 

81, 283, 068 

50, 840, 770 

7, 094,  on 

16,637,897 

1, 815, 380 

3,448,908 

41, 182, 395 

16.081,712 

197. 4>4.  530 

119,208,066 

10.  521. 422 

66,965,517 

35, 176, 105 

14.  494.  766 

88,  288. 217 

6, 579. 808 

71,976.735 

11.880.344 

80.  767. 648 

165. 978,  551 

6,n8,985 

4, 020, 945 

86,  624, 733 

19, 186, 124 

37,467,110 

32, 689,  560 

3, 189, 306 

9, 175, 558 


Onllylug  areas. 


38. 149.  726 


56, 452, 175 


47, 393. 431 


65,563,406 


8.22 

7.39 

7,55 

5.44 

5.99 

7.17 

4.00 

4.86 

5.08 

5.21 

,5.94 

6.69 

4.15 

5.71 

6.14 

6.55 

5.09 

6.37 

5.48 

4.57 

3.61 

5.04 

6.40 

6.27 

4.38 

7.04 

8.38 

4.66 

4.62 

3.78 

9.02 

4.59 

6.6o 

7.27 

4.43 

6.21 

6.83 

4.61 

4.15 

5.56 

7.64 

4.76 

5.38 

8.56 

6.04 

5.21 

7.18 

5.09 

6.18 

7.29 


cliilrlren  unit  r  21  in  foster  homes  under  the  auspices  of  public  apencies  (Apr.  1,  I960): 
juvenile  rlehn  luents  5  to  17  in  training  schools  and  detention  homes  (Apr.  1.  1960); 
tuul  50  mreei.t  .-^late  current  expenditure  \)ei  pupil  in  averaee  daily  attendance,  1664- 
65  (pxceiu  'iiii-T  i!Tv  clnUlren).  1960  data  on  children  based  on  25  percent  sample,  3 
percent  of  .>'  M  Ui-'  .nd  District  of  Columbia  amounts  added  for  the  outlying  areas 
(exct'pl  nufratorv  linldren).  .  o.  » 

Miratif;  e^^lunitc'l  on  low-income  factor.  $3,000  per  annum:  50  percent  State  or 
nationiil  avonvgc  current  exiienditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  1964-65 
(except  niiKrainrv  cliildreni;  other  factors  as  in  footnote  3.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
current  exL«  ivlilure  jier  pupU  in  average  daily  attendance  for  1965-60  will  increase  ap- 
proximately 5  iwrccnt.    This  will  increase  the  fiscal  year  1968  amounts  listed. 


'  Ettrtuted  mnxtmum  grants  based  on  estiin  ited  ^  to  17  population;  low-income  fac- 
tor. $.'. iier  annum,  aid  for  deiicndent  chililr.n.  IWJ.  estimated  average aailyattend- 

mct  h.inlii.inped  chUdren  (June  30.  1966):  cstinuiteii  ;nigratory  children  of  migratory 
workers  FTK  1965);  50  percent  State  cunint  fvjHTKliture  per  average  daily  attendance. 
1964-6,'i  except  migratory).    3  ^H>rcent  reM-rved  for  outlying  areas. 

'Estuuated  maximum  grants  h.ist^i  on  csfnialeil  5  to  17  population;  low-mcome 
tuctor,  13,000  per  annum;  aid  for  dei>endcnt  children,  1965;  other  data  as  in  footnote  1. 
3  percent  reserved  for  outlving  areas. 

'  Grants  estimated  on  liasis  of  estimated  5  to  17  ixipulation;  low-income  factor,  Vl.MO 
per  annum;  aid  for  detiendent  children.  WVt.  estimated  average  daily  attendance  handl- 
oppcd  children  (June  30,  1966i  e.stimHod  nilgratorv  children  of  migratory  workers 
iFTE  1B65);  dependent  and  neglected  children  5  to  17  in  institutions  (Apr.  1,  1960j; 

Mr,  MORSE     The  table  l3  a  compari-  amendment    offered    by    the    minority  ing    them    the    educational    service    to 

son  of  the  administration  bill  and  the  leader.     It  shows  the   damage   that   is  which  they  are  entitled^ 

Senate  bill.    It  shows  the  cuts  the  States  going  to  be  done  to  the  boys  and  girls  Oh,  would  that  the  Members  of  the 

will  suffer  under   the   administration's  in  your  respective  States,  as  far  as  giv-  Senate  would  read  the  report,     \vouia 
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that  they  would  analyze  the  evidence 
set  forth  In  the  report  and  In  the  hear- 
ings Then  I  think  they  would  see  what 
we  are  tailing  about  here  this  afternoon. 
as  to  whether  we  are  goinij  to  vote  to 
protect  human  values,  or  whether  we  are 
goin>{  to  vote  to  say  that  the  fducatlonal 
nef<is  of  the  children,  to  the  degree  that 
they  will  be  .sacrificed  and  waived  under 
the  pendl:n{  ainend^nent,  caii  ix:  v.-t  a.side 
for  the  duration  of  the  war 

I  -say  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  continue  to  train  these  children 
now.  and  that  we  set  aside  other  things 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Kennedy) 
has  pointed  out.  can  well  be  set  aside 

Mr  President,  this  mormng  our  sub- 
committee had  under  consideration  an 
International  education  bill,  which  this 
administration  wants  my  subcommittee 
to  brmg  to  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  rtoor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  help  boys 
and  girls  abroad,  but  I  want  to  first  help 
boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  get 
the  education  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  Republic  strong  In  my  judgment, 
the  President  cannot  Justify  an  Inter- 
national education  bill  atnd  at  the  same 
time  send  up  from  the  White  House  a 
recommendation  to  support  this  kind  of 
a  cut.  at  the  expense  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 

That  is  the  Issue.  Mr  Pre.<>ldent.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to 
vote  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  such  t:me  as  he  may  need 

Mr  JAVITS  Just  2  minutes  Mr 
Presldent.  I  would  not  take  this  time,  ex- 
cept to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  Important  question  on  th:  basic 
Issue  of  what  the  amendment  would  do. 

It  Will  be  noted.  Mr  President,  that 
at  least  so  far  no  cut  ha.s  been  made 
whatever  in  the  impacted  areas  benefited 
under  Public  I^w  815  and  I^ibllc  Law 
874.  where  the  US.  Ooveniment  Is  re- 
sponsible for  local  activities  which  In- 
crease local  school  costs  Tliat  does  not 
deal  with  poverty,  or  need,  or  depriva- 
tion; It  Just  deals  with  tax  money 

That  figure  was  Increased  by  $283  mil- 
lion in  the  Senate  bill,  and  more  In  the 
House  bill,  over  and  above  the  adminis- 
tration request,  the  admlnistratl  jn's  re- 
quest being  $205  million,  and  the  imount 
In  the  Senate  bill  $488  million,  and  In  the 
House  bill.  $509  million 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
lot  better  case  can  be  made  out  for  that 
cut.  which  the  administration  ajsked  be 
made  because  It  wi.shes  to  pha.se  down 
the  impacted  areas  program  But,  Mr 
Pre.sldent,  that  Is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able Interest  to  every  Senator  when  It 
affects  h:s  locality  And  more  power  to 
him  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
talk  about  need,  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  that  figure,  too.  which  deals  only  with 
money 

I  point  out.  too.  Mr  President,  that  no 
cut  has  been  offered  on  the  handicapped 
children  provided  in  the  new  title  VT 
of  Public  Law  89-10  There,  the  ad- 
ministration request  had  nothing  what- 
ever The  House  bill  has  nothing.  The 
Senate  bill  provides  $154  million 

Mr  President,  there  Is  $154  million 
that  does  not  relate  to  need  or  to  pov- 


erty Those  are  handicapped  children, 
and  I  think  every  Senator  who  favors 
cutting  the  poverty  aspects  of  this  bill 
had  better  ask  himself.  Is  not  a  child 
equally  handicapped  whose  family  is  so 
poor  that  Its  aggregate  Income  is  not 
In  excess  of  $50  a  week?  Mr  President.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  that  Is  what 
they  are — Just  as  handicapped  as  chil- 
dren who  have  difficulty  with  their  hear- 
ing or  their  eyesight,  or  are  crippled  in 
some  other  way.  I  have  great  sympatliy 
for  them,  and  have  voted  to  do  anything 
I  could  for  them,  and  I  shall  do  so  again 
But  I  think.  In  the  realm  of  doing  and 
not  doing,  this  matter  Is  well  worthy  of 
our  consideration;  and  I  hope  very  much 
that  as  Senators  consider  each  Item  on 
Its  merits — and  that  is  the  only  fair  way 
to  do  It — they  will  reject  each  of  these 
amendments  in  turn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  DIRKSEN  How  stands  the  time 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment- 
Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the 
amendment,  and  probably  2  minutes  on 
the  bill 

Mr  President,  apropos  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
said  about  the  other  Items  In  the  bill, 
any  Member  of  the  U  S  Senate  Is  free 
to  stand  in  his  place  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  impacted  area  items,  which 
were  hiked  very  materially  in  the  bill, 
or  the  handicapped  children  Items,  or 
any  other  Item. 

I  do  not  serve  on  this  committee  I 
have  enough  to  do  as  It  is.  serving  as 
minority  leader  and  being  on  two  busy 
committees  I  have  to  dig  this  stuff  out 
at  night  Let  somebody  else  put  their 
teeth  m  this  bill 

As  I  listen  to  the  figures  from  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  he  ought  to  have  called  It  by  its 
right  name  when  he  mentioned  that  my 
State  and  other  States  would  be  reduced. 
He  should  have  said  this  is  a  reduction 
In  the  Federal  handout.  That  is  what 
It  is  It  Is  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
SUtes. 

One  would  think,  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion, that  State  lines  have  suddenly  gone 
Into  orbit  and  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  State  school  systems  and  State 
Jurisdictions  and  State  sovereignty. 

They  have  maintained  all  along  that 
education  is  their  particular  province, 
and  they  do  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  intrude  and  to  get  control  or 
their  systems. 

We  are  moving  In  that  direction  all  the 
time.  As  I  Indicated,  a  textbook  survey 
Is  underway  now,  I  .suppose,  to  see  who  Is 
going  to  tell  what  the  youngsters  shall 
read  In  the  textbooks  of  America 

If  It  comes  from  here.  It  will  be  slanted 
Just  as  surely  as  we  are  sitting  In  this 
Senate  Chamber  this  afternoon 

Mr  President.  I  am  ready  to  have  a 
record  vote  on  every  one  of  the.se  amend- 
ments, and  I  want  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  every  amendment  £uid  make 


the  record.  Wliat  we  deal  with  here 
the  question  of  the  solvency  and  stablii;-. 
of  our  government  In  an  anxious  hour 
Is  not  child's  play,  and  It  Is  not  triflling 
business. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ar.c 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
2  nunutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  there 
is  not  a  dollar  of  Federal  subsidy  In  the 
bill  in  the  sense  the  Senator  from  mi- 
nols  uses  the  word  "sub.sidy.  " 

This  bin  contains  an  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  for  Living  up  to  a  Federal 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  education. 
Education  Is  a  State  problem.  State  by 
State,  and  it  Is  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  many 
States  In  this  country  are  not  in  a  fi- 
nancial position  to  maintain  the  educa- 
tional quality  and  services  that  their 
young  people  need  without  the  Federal 
Government  taking  the  taxes  from  Fed- 
eral citizens,  who  are  as  well  State 
citizens,  to  help  pay  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  children  of  this  country. 

There  Is  a  Joint  Federal  and  State  re- 
sponsibility owed  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  country.  We  all  know  that  be- 
cause someone  Is  born  In  Ohio.  Alabama, 
Oregon.  Mississippi,  or  Texas,  they  are 
not  necessarily  going  to  live  out  even 
their  teenage  lifetime  in  those  States 
The  mobility  of  our  population  makes  il 
Important  that  we  recognize  a  Federal 
responsibility  as  well  as  a  State  responsi- 
bility in  helping  to  educate  the  children 
of  this  country. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  had  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  which  shows 
what  Is  happening  in  connection  with  the 
draft,  and  how  the  young  men  In  the 
States  with  higher  educational  stand- 
ards are  really  being  discriminated 
against  when  It  comes  to  being  drafted. 
because  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
them  are  drafted  than  young  men  In 
other  States  of  lower  educational  stand- 
ards. 

All  of  us  have  a  dual  citizenship.  We 
are  citizens  of  our  State  and  we  are  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation.  In  respect  of  a 
problem  such  as  this,  and  as  ta.xpayers. 
we  have  a  joint  responsibility  to  make 
our  fair  share  of  tax  contribution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  In  the  so-called  low-standard 
education  States  That  is  no  reflection 
on  such  States  for.  in  many  of  them,  the 
taxes  on  real  property  are  proportion- 
ately higher  than  they  are  In  some  of 
the  so-called  wealthier  States. 

One  more  point  and  I  am  then  willing 
to  vot-e  on  this  Item  by  Item 

We  also  know  that  some  of  the  richer 
States,  such  as  Illinois.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  California  are  sometimes 
heard  to  say  that  they  pay  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  cost  in  such  a 
field  as  education  than  do  poorer  States 

Our  answer  always  has  been.  "And 
they  should."  Those  great  centers  of 
American  wealth,  those  great  centers  of 
American  corporate  enterprise  after  all 
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derive  a  large  share  of  their  money  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  some  of  the  poorer  States,  and 
so  that  problem  Is  Involved,  too. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE      Mr.   President.  I 
my<;clf  1  additional  minute. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  cite  that  to  give 
support  to  my  argument  that  it  Is  a  mis- 
cake  to  talk  about  supporting  education 
on  the  basis  of  the  territory  within  State 
boundaries. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem. At  long  last  we  have  had  a  break- 
through. We  started  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  pass 
legislation  that  recognizes  our  responsi- 
bility as  Federal  citizens  to  the  school- 
boys and  girls  across  this  land. 

I  think  the  figures  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
arc  most  apropos. 

If  Senators  would  only  take  the  time  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
on  the  schools  of  their  States,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  amendment  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
semor  Senator  from  Vermont  as  he 
miRht  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
on  the  whole  opposed  to  reducing  ap- 
propriations I  would  look  more  kindly 
upon  a  general  reduction  in  this  bill, 
however,  if  It  also  applied  to  the  im- 
pacted areas,  but  we  know  the  Impacted 
areas  are  in  many  Instances  those  areas 
In  which  the  greatest  profits  are  being 
made  out  of  this  war 

For  that  rea.son.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
fair  to  reduce  this  aid  for  the  areas  in 
which  the  people  can  least  afford  It  with- 
out touching  those  areas  that  can  better 
afford  it. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  benefits  for  the 
Impacted  areas.  In  fact  I  would  support 
them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  other 
fields  should  be  required  to  bear  the  en- 
tire reduction — while  the  areas  of  great- 
est prosperity  are  left  exempt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  comment  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said. 

He  i.s  so  correct  about  not  cutting  the 
impacted  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  are  the  war  pro- 
duction areas  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  are  the  great  de- 
fense Industry  areas  and  the  great  Fed- 
eral installation  areas.  They  are  sacro- 
sanct. 

Senators  ought  to  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony  given   before   our   committee   by 
representatives     of     business     Interests 
seeking  to  see  to  it  that  nothing  was  done 
to  diminish  impacted  area  aid. 
I  happen  to  support  Impacted  area  aid. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     I  do,  too. 
Mr.  MORSE.    None  the  less,  If  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  cut  in  the  pending 
bin.  that  Ls  one  of  the  first  places  at 
which  we  should  look,  not,  however,  to 
eliminate  it  entirely  in  these  areas  that 


have  the  Federal  installations.  Why? 
Because  the  people  In  those  areas  are  in 
many  instances  l)etter  able  to  pay  taxes 
than  are  the  people  in  the  communities 
In  which  there  are  no  Federal  installa- 
tions. 

The  Federal  Installations  bring  great 
wealth  and  income  Into  those  communi- 
ties, but  they  bring  a  lot  of  children,  too. 
The  theory  for  the  aid  to  impacted 
areas  is  that  the  workers  in  the  Federal 
installations  bring  with  them  children 
which  Imposes  a  burden  upon  the  school 
districts. 

That  Is  true,  but  let  me  say  that  it  is 
not  nearly  as  true  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Those  great  Federal  installations  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  industrial  life  of 
the  commuiuty,  and  there  Is  no  longer 
as  great  a  disp>arity.  This  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  local  tax  base  that  such 
Installations  have  made  possible  in  those 
communities  in  the  last  10  or  20  years. 
I  still  would  support  aid  to  those  im- 
pacted school  districts.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  correct.  If  we  are  to 
cut,  we  ought  to  cut  there  first  and  then 
cut  the  other  items  last. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  New  York  on  the  bill. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 

mentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  demand  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  may  be  made  as  to  any  or  each 
item  which  is  separable,  may  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  demand  is  not  in 
order  imtil  all  time  has  expired  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Therefore,  the  demand 
which  I  made  heretofore  was  not  a  valid 
demand  and  was  not  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  must  be  made  now  in 
order  to  be  effective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

It  is  a  rather  refreshing  experience  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
freely  confess  his  sins  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  know  that  open  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul.  They  brought  in  here  the  im- 
pacted areas  with  an  increase  of  $257 
million  over  the  budget,  and  they  did  not 
put  a  profane  knife  on  it  anywhere. 
Perhaps  they  should  have  confessed  their 
sins  in  the  committee,  while  they  were 
about  it.  instead  of  doing  it  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  usual,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  very  adept  at  attempting 
to  put  words  in  other  people's  mouths. 
Mr.  President,  the  Impacted  areas  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  existing  program 
figures,  to  which  we  added  more  cover- 
age, on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  given 
to  us  by  the  school  superintendents.    I 


said  in  my  statement  that  I  thought  the 
increases  were  justified.  I  am  in  favor 
of  full  funding  of  the  impacted  areas 
obligation. 

However,  if  one  wishes  to  compare  an 
impacted  area  commimity  with  a  ghetto 
commimity,  with  a  poverty-stricken  com- 
munity— and  that  is  the  type  of  commu- 
nity the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  gutting 
by  his  amendment — then  my  answer  is 
that  the  impacted  area  community 
should  be  cut  first. 

I  also  made  clear,  however,  that  none 
of  them  in  my  judgment  should  be  cut, 
because  the  schoolchildren  in  each  com- 
munity are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
ever>-  dollar  that  we  seek  to  authorize  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.      What    Is    the 
total  cost  of  this  bill  per  year? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  will  find 
that  infoi-mation  on  page  9  of  the  com- 
miitee  report,  broken  down  into  item 
by  item.  The  Senate  bill  for  1967  would 
be  $2,716,519,000.  The  administration 
bill  would  be  Sl.754,958.000. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  seeks  to  approach  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  cut  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  is  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  each  month? 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  camiot  learn  from 
the  administration.  They  are  all  over 
the  lot  on  it.  They  do  not  want  to  tell 
the  American  people  the  exact  cost  of 
the  war  per  month. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreien  Relation.';,  that  I  am 
satisfied,  oi\  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
before  that  committee,  that  it  is  at  least 
$2,700  million  a  month.  But  the  real 
cost  is  the  loss  of  American  blood. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  next  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  is  this: 
Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  America,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  committee  bill,  which 
is  appro.ximately  one-twelfth  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  according  to  these 
figures,  is  at  least  one-twelfth  as  valu- 
able as  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  warn  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  be  careful  of  what  he 
says,  or  he  will  be  char,?ed  with  being 
unpatriotic.     Be  careful. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Oh.  no;  the 
Senator  is  not  unpatriotic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  think  that  our  patriot- 
ism calls  upon  us  to  give  these  boys  and 
girls  the  education  they  should  have 
while  the  war  is  going  on. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  With  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  it  might  be  considered  un- 
patriotic to  raise  this  question,  let  me 
point  out  that  that  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who,  in  our  entire  history, 
have  been  under  the  most  extreme  pres- 
sure in  time  of  war  have  been  the  people 
of  the  South,  during  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

When  boys  of  14  began  to  run  away 
and  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  pleaded  with  them  not  to  do 
It,  pleaded  with  the  people  not  to  let  the 
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boys  do  It.  pleaded  with  the  ger.erals  not 
to  accept  the  boys  He  said.  "We  are 
using  up  the  seed  com  " 

So  if  the  Confederacy.  In  it^  extreme 
situation.  couJd  say.  "Educate  these  chil- 
dren first."  surely  we.  In  this  rich  afflu- 
ence today,  could  say.  'Let  as  educate 
these  children  " 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  siiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imoiLs  conseiu  that  the  time  not  be 
charv:ed  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -  Mr  Byro 
Of  Virginia  In  the  chair'.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered 

The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  as  he  always 
Bttempus  Uj  do.  has  consulted  with  the 
members  of  hi.s  subcommittee  on  the 
question  whether  the  chairman  should 
asl£  for  a  division  of  the  amcdment  and 
a  vot*"  on  each  item  of  the  amendment. 
The  result  of  the  conference  Is  that  the 
chairman.  In  behalf  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  shoula  malce  such  a  re- 
quest I  am  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  I  am  within  my  parliamen- 
tary rights  to  do  so. 

Therefore.  I  now  officially  ask  for  a 
vote  on  each  segment  of  the  Dtrlcsen 
amendment,  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  smiendment  I  am  ready 
to  vote 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, m.ay  we  have  the  first  amendment 
stated 

Mr  MORSE  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered  If  not,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, since  there  is  to  be  a  division  of  the 
amendment,  may  we  have  the  first 
amendment  stated? 

Mr  MORSE  Yes.  but  I  think  that 
In  fairness  to  him.  the  Seriator  from 
Illinois  'Mr  DirksenI  should  be  in  the 
Chamb»-'r  I  observe  that  he  has  now 
entered  the  Chamber,  so  I  shall  take 
another  minute,  so  that  I  may  explain  to 
him  what  is  proposed  u>  be  done 

I  have  consulted  with  the  committee. 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee  has 
decided  that  I  should  ask  for  a  vote  on 
each  of  the  items  of  the  amendment  I 
have  asked  for  a  vote  on  each  item,  but 
I  do  not  want  U)  pnsceed  without  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  being  in  the 
Chamber 

I  should  like  to  have  his  observations 
a«  to  whether  I  am  correct  In  the  order 
In  which  I  shall  call  for  the  votes,  be- 
cause the  amendment  relates  to  several 
sections. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  first 
Item  in  the  Dlrksen  amendment  Is  a 
provision  that  would  delete  $28,416,000 
that  is  provided  In  the  Senate  bill  for 
orphans  and  delinquent*  That  would 
mean  a  cut  of  $28,416,000 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  those  of  us  who  have  not 
t>een  able  to  follow  the  procedure  in  Its 
entirety  on  what  page  the  amendment 
is? 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  recall,  it  is  on  page 
10  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  have  the  clerk  state  each 
amendment  before  It  is  voted  on.  For 
the  purpose  of  clarification,  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  request  for  a  division 
Therefore,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  wUl  be  applicable  to  each  of  the 
separate  votes  on  the  amendments.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments 
separately. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  may  I 
again  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  counsel 
for  the  committee  that  the  first  vote 
should  be  on  title  I.  page  10.  the  deletion 
of  orphans  and  delinquents,  and  foster 
children,  found  on  page  10:  For  orphans 
and  delinquents  $28,416,000;  for  foster 
children  $41,210,000 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  more  correctly  stated  If 
one  said  this  is  money  to  be  used  for  the 
account  of  orphans  and  children  in  a 
State  correctional  institution,  and  others 
lacking  in  parental  support,  it  is  not 
eliminating  them  as  such.  This  is  ad- 
ministrative money 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  10.  between  Unea  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following : 

"(c)  Tbe  amendment*  made  by  thla  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  flscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1967  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inqulrv- 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^CER  The 
Senator  will  state  It 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  simply  means 
that  the  terms  of  the  amendinent  shall 
not  apply  to  the  fiscal  year  1967,  but 
thereafter 

Mr  MORSE,  It  Is  a  savings  of  $28  mil- 
lion plus  $41  million,  a  total  of  $69  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr  HOIXAND  That  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  but  the  real  form  of  the  amend- 
ment IS  to  cut  off  one  provision  of  the 
bill  as  applied  to  fiscal  year  1967  and 
not  after  June  30.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  let  us 
be  clear  whatever  may  be  the  language 
at  the  desk  k)ecause  of  the  parliamentary 
words  used  In  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment The  fact  Is,  Senators  voting  "yea" 
on  this  amendment  vote  to  cut  off  such 
aid  provided  for  In  this  bill  to  orphans, 
delinquents,  and  foster  children  ui^.dor 
title  I  and  the  aggregate  Is  $69,600,000. 
Let  us  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  LADSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me  on  the 
bUl? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  President's  position  as  reflected  in 
his  budget  on  this  item? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  do  not  know  if  h- 
had   a   specific   position  or   not, 

Mr  MORSE.  There  is  nothing  in  ih. 
Introduced  bill  on  this  Item. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  So  that  if  a  Senator 
shall  vote  "yea"  it  will  not  be  in  con- 
flict with  what  the  President  submittec 
because  there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  or. 
this  Item' 

Mr  MORSE.  That  would  be  true  and 
It  would  also  be  a  vote  against  what  the 
committee  found  the  children  are  en- 
titled to  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 

Mr  LAUSCHE  How  does  It  compare 
with  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  did  not  have  any- 
thing in  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  a  provision? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  MORSE  The  conclusion  would 
be  that  delinquents,  orphans,  and  fost<  r 
children  should  not  be  protected. 

Mr,  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  wi.; 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico, 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  by 
way  of  further  clarification,  this  is  the 
amendment  I  submitted  by  way  of  a 
special  bill,  and  the  committee  incor- 
porated the  amendment  as  a  part  of  the 
entire  bill. 

This  would  affect  77,300  orphans. 
162.800  children  in  public  foster  homes 
45.000  children  in  private  foster  homes, 
and  would  affect  allocations  to  every 
State  in  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  the  elim- 
ination from  the  original  parent  Educa- 
tion Act, 

With  the  provision  now  in  the  bill, 
these  orphan  children  will  be  counted 
in  trying  to  figure  out  what  Federal  aid 
will  go  to  school  districts  which  are  edu- 
cating these  orphan  children  and  the 
children  in  State  training  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tlic  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
AvDrRsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
f  Mr  DocGLAsl .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastl.andI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GRrENiNC],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr  HaydenI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  Jordan!, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  (Mr 
McIntyre',  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr,  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson  I,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr,  SparkmanI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symtngton!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr  ChitrchI.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  'Mr.  GoreI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart!  are 
absent  on  official  business. 


I— further  announce  tliat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fram  Alaska 
(Mr.  Grl'ening],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metc.^lf],  and  the  Senator 
from  WLsconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
und(.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
S.r.ator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson], 
±1-  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
C.^seI,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton!,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
!Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  1,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr  Miller!,  the  Senator 
California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vot«.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr  HruskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  votins,  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.'^ka  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
■■nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Prouty]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimcqd — yeas  23, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

I  No.  284  Leg.) 
YEAS— 23 


Bennett 

Holland 

Simpson 

B>'rd.  Va. 

L.ausche 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Dlrlcsen 

McClellan 

Tiilmadpe 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Thurmond 

Krvln 

Rusfiell.SC 

Tower 

Pannln 

Russell.  Ga 

Williams,  Del. 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltoastall 
NAYS— 50 

Aiken 

Jackson 

Miindt 

AHott 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Biirtlett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass 

P.-vstore 

Bible 

Kennedy,  NY 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Brewster 

Long.  Mo 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Mflgnu'^on 

Randolph 

Brrd.  W.  Va. 

Man.^fleld 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Dodd 

McOee 

Smith 

Fong 

McOovern 

Tvdinrs 

Fulbrlght 

Mordflle 

Williams.  N.J, 

Harris 

Monroney 

Yfirborough 

HArtke 

Montoya 

Youni^.  N,  Dak 

HUl 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Inouye 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING -^ 

-27 

Anderson 

Doxi^las 

MiTntyre 

Bum 

Eastland 

Mptcalf 

Carlson 

Gore 

Miner 

Case 

Grlffln 

Morton 

Churcn 

Gnienlng 

Murphy 

Clark 

Hart 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Curtis 

H rusk a 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Jordan.  N,C. 

Symington 

So  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Dirksen's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  first  section 
of  the  amendment  was  defeated  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader,  I  understand  the  next  section  of 
the  amendment  refers  to  a  proposal  to 
cut,  on  page  12  of  the  bill,  title  I.  the 
low  Income  factor  from  $2,500  to  $2,000 
in  fiscal  1967. 

I  yield  myself  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  want  his  amendment  stated? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  next  part  of  the  amendment 
that  the  Senate  is  to  vote  on,  because  of 
the  division  of  the  amendment  which 
was  ordered,  will  be  found  on  page  12: 
the  language  that  cuts  the  low-income- 
level  factor  from  $2,500  as  contained  in 
the  committee  bill  to  $2,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  the  second  part. 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  that  means,  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  would  make  a  cut 
of  $313,653,000. 

I  shall  later  take  a  minute  or  two  to 
explain  the  effects  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  If  he  agrees  that  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  section  of  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow?: 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  all  through  line  21  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"RAISING    THE    LOW-INCOME     FACTOR    TO     S3, 000 
AFTER    JUNE    30.    1967 

"Sec  106.  Section  203  (c)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  "Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per 
centum  and  the  "low-income  factor"  shall 
be  $2,000  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1967.  and  they  shall 
be  50  per  centiun  and  $3,000.  respectively, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1968.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
language  that  was  written  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  House  bill.  I  go  along  with  the  idea 
of  having  the  Income  go  up  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1968,  but  for  the 
year  before  that  to  retain  it  at  this  level, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  for  this  fiscal  year 
1967  the  Senator's  amendment  will  leave 
this  amount  in  accord  with  the  budget 
figure? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  aUow  me  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois? 
Mr.  MORSE.  On  his  time, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  has  the  Presi- 
dent said  as  to  what  the  qualifjing  in- 
come should  be? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  never  discussed 
It  with  the  President.  I  simply  know- 
that  the  House  and  the  budgetary  pro- 
cedure did  not  include  it.  and  the  Senate 
committee  did  include  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment 
would  simply  follow  the  House  figure  and 
the  formula  fixed  by  the  budget? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois.  of 
course,  admits  that  by  his  proposal  to 
have  the  figui-e  apply  in  1968.  the  poverty 
figure  in  his  proposal  of  $2,000  does  not 
correspond  with  the  facts.  The  Govern- 
ment figures  supplied  to  our  committee 
show  that  $3,000  is  the  poverty  level.  We 
first  added  in  our  committee  a  proposal 
for  $3,000.  When  we  reached  the  final 
conclusion  of  what  should  be  reported  to 
the  Senate,  we  recommended  $2,500, 
which  is  $500  below  the  poverty  level,  for 
1967.  and  $3,000  for  1968.  Those  are 
based  on  figures  furnished  by  Federal 
statisticians. 

What  does  the  Dirksen  amendment  do? 
It  means  that  services  for  about  2.500.000 
children  in  this  country  will  not  be  cov- 
ered under  this  section  of  the  bill. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  that  help 
for  2.500.000  of  the  poor  children,  the 
poverty-stricken  children,  children  that 
come  from  those  school  districts  that 
most  sorely  need  what  we  can  do  to  save 
them,  so  that  they  can  become  employ- 
able citizens  in  their  adulthood,  will  be 
set  aside  for  1967. 

W' hat  else  does  it  do?  The  amendment 
takes  away  from  each  State  one-third  of 
the  money,  in  regard  to  this  item,  which 
it  would  otherwise  get. 

Times  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
all  the  figures  which  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, but  let  us  take  the  Stat«  of  Florida, 
for  example.  Under  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment Florida  would  get  $35  million,  ap- 
proximately, while  under  the  bill  Florida 
would  get  $48  million,  in  roimd  numbers. 
I  would  have  Senators  take  a  look  at 
the  ghettos  of  America.  This  figure  is 
one  that  seeks  to  help  relieve  children  in 
the  ghettos  of  America.  The  ghettos 
cannot  do  without  it.  We  cannot  justify 
this  kind  of  economy.  If  there  ever  was 
a  penny-wise-poimd-foolish  amendment, 
this  is  it. 

Mr,  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr,  AIKEN.    In  some  programs,  is  not 
the  level  of  S3. 000  being  used'' 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  some  parts:  not  in 
the  educational  part, 

Mr.   AIKEN,     In   some  programs  the 
level  is  fixed  by  the  States:  is  it  not? 
Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  example,  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  my  State  has  already 
fixed  the  $3,000  level.  So  it  does  not 
trouble  me  to  fix  a  $3,000  Federal  level 
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when  that  has  already  been  decided  upon 
by  my  o^n  State 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  KiNNCOY 

Mr  KKNNPXIY  of  New  Yorlt  Mr 
President,  tnls  amendment  l^  going  to 
affect  not  just  those  States  which  have 
larije  cities      Is  not  that  correct ' 

Mr  MORSE  We  are  helping  the  rural 
areas  Senators  should  have  heard  wit- 
nesses on  conditions  In  rural  aret^  and 
education  in  rural  areas  This  bill  Is  not 
only  for  urban  ghettos  but  for  poverty- 
stricken  areas  wherever  they  are. 

Mr  President.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  a 
vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  the  second  .section  :>f  the 
Dirksen  amendment  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  w  11  call 
the  r>ll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  prcKreed- 
ed  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  LONG  of  L-DUislana  (when  hla 
name  was  called  >  Mr  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clark  I.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  Thf-refore.  I  withhold 
my  vote 

The  rollcall  was  cor.cluded 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexlcc  (Mr. 
Anderson  I.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  BassI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Douglas  I,  the  Senator  from  Vissls- 
slppl  Mr  E.*STLAN5l.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr  GRtrtMNci  the  .Senator 
fom  Arizona  Mr  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr  Jordan;,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  i .  the  Senator  from  Montam.  I  Mr 
METrALFi.  the  Senatfir  from  Wi.sconsln 
[Mr  Nel.son:.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Sparkman',  and  the  Senator 
from  Ml.'^sourl  l  Mr  Symington  1  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  als*i  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Mr  Chttrch).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr  Clark:  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr  GoreV  and  the 
Senator  fr  >m  Mlchuari  Mr  HahtI  are 
absent  on  offlclal  business 

On  thi.s  v'lte  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Mr  Eastland  1  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Griteninc^ 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missi.sslppl  would  vote  'yea'  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay  " 

I  further  annouiice  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  Metcalf;,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ( Mr  Nelson  I  would  each  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  Carlson  1,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Case  i  .  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  '  Mr  Cooper 
and  Mr  Morton  1 ,  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  CrRTisandMr  HRUSKAl.the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ^  Mr  D<).minick1, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Grif- 
fin 1 .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr 
Miller  1,  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  PHotn-Y!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ^Mr  Tower  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton!  would  vote 
yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr  HruskaI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr  Miller)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  1  Ls  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  PhootyI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

{No.  28fi  L«g  I 
YEAS-  26 


Bennett 

HUl 

Saltonatall 

Byrd.  V«. 

Holland 

Slmpaon 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smathen 

Du-luMk 

McClellan 

atennla 

EllendOT 

Honroaey 

Talmadice 

Ervin 

Proxmlr« 

Thurmond 

FauiUn 

Robcrtion 

WllUama.  Del 

HjutU 

RtiaaeU,  8  C 

Young,  N.  Dak 

HIckatUooper 

RuaMll,  Oa. 
NATS— 46 

Aiken 

Ja«kaon 

Mom 

Allott 

Javiu 

Mundt 

B&rtlett 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Muskle 

B«yb 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Neuberger 

Btbla 

Kennedy.  NY 

Paitore 

Boots 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

MaicnuaoQ 

Randolph 

ByrU    W.  V». 

Manatleld 

Rlbtcoff 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Dodd 

Mca«e 

Smith 

Fonjt 

McOovern 

Tydings 

PuKi  right 

Mondala 

WUllama.  N  J 

Hmrtlte 

Montoya 

Y»rlK>roui{h 

Inouye 

Mora* 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 21) 

Baatland 

Mrtcair 

Ban 

Oore 

Miller 

Carlson 

Onffln 

Morton 

C^ae 

Oruening 

Murphy 

Church 

Hart 

NeU<->n 

Clark 

Hay den 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Hnwka 

Sparkman 

Cunu 

Jordan,  N  C 

Syniington 

Dominick 

Lon^'.  La 

Tower 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

So  section  2  of  Mr.  Dirksens  amend- 
ment w£us  rejected 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  section 
2  of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  recurs  on  the  third  section  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  lnquir>' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  statf  It 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  Is  the  third  part  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
UUnola. 


Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the  next 
section  of  the  amendment  Is.  "On  page 
13,  line  2,  Insert  '1967'  In  lieu  of  'Iwe, 

Mr  President,  I  want  the  Senator  fn  n: 
Illinois  to  listen  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
I  clearly  and  accurately  represent  his 
amendment. 

It  deletes  the  updating  of  the  statis- 
tics for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  present  statistics  on  dependent 
children  are  1962  statistics.  All  the 
committi?e  action  would  do  would  be  •• 
move  the  clock  ahead  to  the  facts. 

There  are  many  more  dependent  chll- 
drcn  In  the  United  States  today  than 
there  were  in  1962. 

This  Is  only  a  correction  In  order  to 
have  statistical  accuracy  so  that  the  nose 
count  is  accurate. 

It  Is  true.  If  we  use  the  accurate  fi.. 
ures,  It  means,  because  there  are  addl- 
tlonal  children,  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  $12,632,000 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  saying, 
"Dont  pay  any  attention  to  what  the 
statistical  facts  are.  Go  ahead  and  85- 
sume  that  the  situation  Is  the  sanie  a^ 
It  was  In  1962  " 

The  committee  took  testimony  on  It 
We  cannot  possibly  nin  In  the  face  of 
mathematics.  Of  course  we  ought  to 
make  our  count  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children  who  actually 
exist. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected  and  that  we  accept  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  as  being  statis- 
tically accurate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
House  heard  all  of  the  testimony,  prob- 
ably Infinitely  more  than  did  the' Senate. 
They  wanted  to  start  the  count  on  the 
data  of  fiscal  1967  In.stt-ad  of  1966.  That 
Is  what  is  Involved  In  the  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  On  thLs  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  BassI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GruenincI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Hayden),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
McIntyre).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr  Sparkman),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  l  Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Mr  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ;  Mr  Clark  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Tenncsst>e  IMr.  GoreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr  Hart)  are 
absent  on  ofHclal  business. 

I  f  uither  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
Gruening).  the  Senator  from  MonUna 
Mr  Metcalf,.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn-  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

wlvania  iMr.  Clark)  is  paired  with  the  agreed  to. 

Senitor  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Eastland!  ,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 

JVpre'^ent  and  votinp.  the  Senator  from  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair).     The 

Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  question  now  recurs  on  the  next  part  of 


Senator    from    Mississippi    would    vote 

vea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Carlson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Case],  the 
senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr  Morton  ! ,  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick], 
Uie  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Grif- 
fuj),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  California 
iMr.  MtJRPHYl.  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
3iont  I  Mr.  Prouty  1 .  and  the  Senator 
irom  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1  Mr  Morton  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  IMr.  HrtjskaI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Domi- 
nickI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would   vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr  Tower  1  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fnjm  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

INo  286Leg.l 
YEAS— 17 


Bennett 

Hlckcnlooper 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mnnclt 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Robertson 

Williams.  Del. 

Irtn 

Simpson 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ftimln 

Smathers 
NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Javltfi 

Muskle 

Allott 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ni'iiberger 

Bartlett 

Kennedv.  Ma.ss 

Pas  to  re 

BarU 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Pearson 

Bible 

Kuchtl 

Pell 

Hoggs 

Lauscbe 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Long.  Mo. 

Randolph 

B'jrdlck 

Long.  La 

Rlblroff 

BTr<l.W.  Vb. 

Magnuson 

Riiasell.  8.C. 

Cmnon 

Manffleld 

Russell.  Ga. 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Saltonetall 

Blender 

McClellan 

Scott 

Pong 

McO«e 

Smith 

nubrlght 

MiOovern 

Ty  dings 

Ham.i 

Mondulc 

W)Uiams,  N.J, 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Morse 

j'ackson 

Moas 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-28 

Anderson 

Eastiand 

MlUer 

Bus 

Gore 

Morton 

Carlson 

Orlffln 

Murphy 

Cue 

Oriienlnp 

Nelson 

Church 

Hart 

Prouty 

CUrk 

Hayden 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Symington 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Tower 

Donunlck 

Mclntyre 

Douglas 

MetcAlf 

So  the  third  section  of  Mr.  Dirkskn's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the  third 
section  of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
nwtlon  on  the  table. 


the  amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  minority  leader  is  will- 
ing— and  I  have  talked  to  the  members 
of  my  committee,  and  the  consensus  of 
that  membership  shows  the  same  will- 
ingness— to  package  together  the  next 
three  items  in  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Dirksen,  and  vote  on  them  in  a  single 
vote.  One  Is  the  proposed  cut  in  title  II, 
on  libraries,  of  $20  million,  found  on 
page  24.  One  is  the  proposal  on  page  29 
to  cut  $50  million  from  the  supplemen- 
tal education  centers.  There  is  one  on 
page  37,  to  cut  State  education  depart- 
ments by  $8  million. 

The  minority  leader,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee are  willing  to  vote  in  one  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  four  sections  of  the 
amendment  remain  to  be  voted  on,  in- 
stead of  three. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  were  the  three 
that  were  handed  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  parts 
of  the  amendment  appear  on  different 
pages,  and  therefore  my  request  is  that 
we  vote  on  all  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  in  one  vote  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
(when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  therefore  withold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre], the  Senator  from  Montana  ( Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch].  the  Senator  from 
PennsylvEinla  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are 
absent  on  offlclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  woiUd  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick], the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska]  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick] would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'.vould  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Prouty-] .  If  present 
and  votinp.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  27, 
nays  44,  as  follows : 

(No.  287  Leg.] 
YEAS— 27 


Allott 

Holland 

SaltonstaU 

Bennett 

Lausche 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Monroney 

Stennis 

EUender 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

E.'-vin 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Robertson 

Williams.  Del. 

Hlckenlooper 

Russell,  Ga. 
NAYS — 44 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Jactson 

Moss 

Bavh 

Javlts 

MuBile 

Bible 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Brewster 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Pro.Kmlre 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Long.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Tydmgs 

Fulbrlght 

MrGee 

WllUams.  N.J. 

Harri-s 

MrGovern 

Y'arborough 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-29 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Miller 

Basa 

Gore 

Morton 

Carlson 

Griffin 

Murphy 

Case 

Gruening 

Nelson 

Church 

Hart 

Prouty 

Clark 

Hayden 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Symington 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

So  sections  4.  5,  6,  and  7  of  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen's  amendment  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  sections 
4,  5,  6.  and  7  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 


2S4Jvt 
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October  6,  Vjtu: 


I'he  motion  to  lay  on  the  tatle  w£is 
agreed  to 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  would  delete  on 
paae  19.  bt(iir.nini{  with  the  title  In  line 
7.  the  word-s  authority  to  obligate  cer- 
tain amount^s."  down  through  Lne  22, 
and  to  ren'oniber  sections  114.  115,  and 
116  di  .sections  113.  114.  and  115.  The 
Senator  from  Oh;o  Mr  LauscheI  joins 
me  In  the  amendm^it 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  n\  the  chair  The  amend- 
ment will  bt"  stated 

The  legl.^iatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  Id  s'.rlke  out  line  7  ihrough  line 
22.  Inclusive,  ag  follows. 

■'AUTHoarrT  to  obligate  ccrtaim  amcunts 
■  Sec.  113.  Section  207  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30    1950.   Ls  further  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subaectlon 
as  follows 

"  idl  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  purp<J8e  of  making  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  title  Is  made  prior  to  the  first 
day  In  April  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose  are  authortzed. 
the  Commissioner  may  execute  grant  agree- 
ments for  grants  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  grant  agreements 
shall  be  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  amounts  of  such  grant  agreements  ahall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  title  equal  to 
the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
prior  to  such  first  day  In  April  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  day  occurs'." 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Prtsident.  will  the 
Senat<-)r  yield  to  me  briefly' 

Mr  HARTKE      I  yield 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
Insert  at  "he  end  of  our  collo<iuy  the 
statement  nf  tJ'.e  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr  ProctyI  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment In  committee,  and  whose  amend- 
ment it  Is 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  have  been  In  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  my  committee, 
and  I  wish  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr  Hartke)  that,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  accept  his  amendment 
to  strike 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Scnatob  PKOtrrr 
One   of    the    problems   confronting   school 
administrators   is    the    uncertainty   that    the 
appropriations  to  continue  and  extend  their 
programs  will  be  approved  for  next  year 

At  the  present  time  neither  authorizations 
nor  appropriations  have  been  acted  upon  and 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  appropriations 
will  not  be  reduced  over  last  year's  amounts 
Traditionally  teacher  contracts  are  given 
out  for  the  school  year  In  March  or  April  and 
If  FVderal  grants  are  not  available  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  or  at  l»ast  guaranteed  by 
late  fall,  all  of  the  programs  started  the 
previous  year  could  well  fall  by  the  wayside 
for  lack  of  personnel 

The  BHementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  approved  on  Apr!!  11.  1965  The 
vital  programs  It  autliorlzed  however,  were 
not  funded  until  September  23  of  that  year, 
or  more  than  six  month.s  after  enactment 
We  axe  now  nearly  4  months  Into  fiscal  1967, 
the  second  year  of  those  programs.  But  as 
yet.  not  one  doUar  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  th'ise  programs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year 

This  situation  presents  a  serious  and.  In 
some   CAses     '.rr.paasable    barrier    to   the  suc- 


cessful Implementation  of  the  very  programs 
we  strove  so  long  to  enact.  Ktor  until  local 
schoolmen  learn  how  much  money  will  be 
available  to  them,  they  cannot  plan  wisely 
how  to  use  that  money  They  cannot  plan 
wisely  for  the  use  of  their  own  State  and 
local  funds.  They  cannot  make  the  neces- 
sary decisions  on  the  allocation  of  physical 
facilities,  on  the  assignment  of  teaching 
stair,  or  on  the  employment  of  additional, 
speclalljjed  personnel  Delayed  funding  of 
these  programs  Is  a  serious  problem.  Indeed, 
but  a  problem  which  would  be  largely  re- 
nvoved.  I  believe  If  this  amendment  should 
bo  accepted. 

Tills  amendment  Is  quite  simple.  The 
trigger  date  for  Its  operation  Is  April  1  of 
each  year  If  by  that  date  in  any  year, 
appropriations  have  not  been  made  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  then  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  obligate  funds  under  the  programs 
on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  actually  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  then  current.  Such 
obligations  would  be  met  from  appropriations 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  when  those 
appropriations  become  available. 

Now.  some  might  say  that  this  proposal 
smacks  of  "back-door  financing."  or  even  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  I  cannot  agree  with 
them  at  all  I  see  it  rather  as  a  legitimate. 
If  somewhat  unorthodox,  means  of  meeting 
a  real  emergency.  We  are  In  the  process  of 
authorizing  each  of  the  programs  In  question 
for  two  years.  I  am  sure  we  will  finance 
each  program  for  each  year  of  Its  authoriza- 
tion. I  am  fairly  certain  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  programs  will  not  be  cut 
radically  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 
Consequently,  I  can  see  little  likelihood  that 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  these  programs 
prior  to  actual  appropriations  would  lead  to 
any  degree  of  Rscal  embarrassment  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  only  practical  way  to  stimulate  a  genu- 
ine long  range  school  assistance  program  is 
to  have  funds  available  on  a  steady  basis  over 
a  period  of  years  long  enough  to  enable  cities 
and  towns  to  plan  their  programs,  secure 
their  grants  from  the  Corrunlssloner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  be  cein^ln  that  the  money  will 
be  available  to  enable  them  to  carry  through 
with  their  work. 

To  assure  that  this  money  will  be  available 
to  the  extent  of  the  authorization,  this 
amendment  contemplates  adoption  of  a  con- 
tract authority  principle  which  has  been  so 
successfully  applied  to  the  Federal  highway 
programs 

Moreover,  there  are  other  precedents  for  a 
proposal  of  this  nature  By  terms  of  the 
1955  amendments  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  for  example,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  empowered  to 
obligate  funds  for  the  purposes  of  that  act 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal 
year.  That  Is.  he  could  obligate  funds  be- 
fore any  sums  of  money  had  actually  been 
appropriated  for  the  purp>08es  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Again,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Is  given  wide  fiscal  latitude 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  delivery 
of  supplies  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his 
functions  at  installations  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  If  his  agency  has 
not  received  Its  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year  by  March  1  of  the  preceding  year,  he 
may  go  ahead  and  incur  obligations  for  such 
purpose  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  fiscal 
year  then  current. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  au- 
thorized under  title  25,  section  99.  to  adver- 
tise the  spring  of  each  year  for  bids,  and 
enter  Into  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  goods  and 
supplies  for  the  Indian  Service  required  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  notwithstanding  the 


fact  that  the  appropriations  for  the  fUcj 
year  have  not  been  made. 

And  finally.  I  would  mention  certain  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  8a  313.  enacted  ju^t 
last  year  This  act,  as  you  recall,  added  ne» 
sections  to  the  Federally  affected  areas  laws 
authorizing  programs  of  assistance  for  school 
construction  and  operation  In  major  dij. 
aster  areas.  These  new  sections — section  16 
of  Public  Law  815  and  section  7  of  Public 
Law  874 — have  their  own  language  authoriz- 
ing appropriations,  but  each  section  also  hit 
the  following  language. 

"Pending  such  appropriation,  the  Com- 
missioner may  expend  .  .  .  from  any  fuufii 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  ex- 
penditure In  accordance  with  other  sectlom 
of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Immediately  providing  assistance  under 
this  section,  such  appropriations  to  be  re- 
Lmbursed  from  the  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  subsection  when  made." 

So  here  again,  a  Federal  official  is  au- 
thorized to  obligate  funds  under  a  program 
before  specific  appropriations  for  that  pro- 
gram  have  been  made  available. 

There  are  precedents,  then,  for  this  pro- 
posal, and,  to  reiterate,  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  Its  enactment.  School  people  across 
the  country  have  been  perturbed  by  the  ap- 
propriations lag  with  regard  to  Public  Lax 
89-10.  The  chief  State  school  officer  t.f  Ve.-- 
mont.  Dr.  Richard  Glbboney,  recommended 
in  his  brief  to  our  subcommittee  that  it 
would  help  In  administering  the  program  U 
we  could  know  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
available  in  a  fiscal  year  at  an  earlier  date. 

And  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Educitlon  of  Disadvantaged  Children,  in  it* 
first  annual  report  on  the  operation  of  title 
I.  Included  the  following  among  Its  10  rec- 
ommendations : 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  LmplemeataUon  of 
title  I  was  greatly  hampered  this  year  by  the 
nonavailability  of  funds  until  after  the  school 
year  began.  Moat  personnel  In  needed  spe- 
cialties were  already  under  contract,  and 
school  administrators  were  forced  to  plan 
projects  almost  overnight.  The  pressures  oJ 
time  gave  State  departments  of  education 
little  opf)ortunlty  to  revise  substantially 
many  quickly  conceived  programs.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  next 
title  I  appropriations  bill  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  later  than  early  summer  1966. 
to  permit  more  careful  program  development 
and  thus  assure  more  effective  use  of  the 
funds." 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  pains- 
taking appropriations  procedure  Is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  a  drastic  speed-up.  It  should  b« 
equally  clear,  however,  that  the  programs  un- 
der Public  Law  89-10  should  be  funded  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  This  amendment,  I 
am  convinced  would  le.vl  to  that  end.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  endorse  it. 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  law 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke!.      (Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  full  the  provi.sion  relative  to 
section  113  found  in  the  majority  com- 
mittee report,  entitled  "Authority  To  Ob- 
li^tate  Certain  .^mounts."  found  on  page 
53  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SEC-rtON    113        AUTHORrrT  to  obligate  CESTAIN 
AMOUNTS 

This  section  permits  the  Commissioner  to 
execute,  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap- 
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propriation under  this  title  Is  authorized, 
irant  agreements,  which  will  be  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  with  SUite  educational 
agencies,  if  no  appropriation  for  such  fiscal 
vear  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  this  title  is  made  prior  to  the  first  day 
in  April  Immediately  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year.  The  amounts  of 
such  grant  agreements  will  be  determined  on 
the  same  basis  as  If  such  agreements  were 
made  under  the  authority  of  a  continuing 
appropriations  resolution  based  on  actual 
appropriations  made   before  such  April   1. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    954 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Moss  and 
Tower.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
954  which  is  at  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lecislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  amendment  should  be  read  and 
read  slowly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  noted.    The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

"TrrLE   IV SENSE    OF    CONGRESS    WITH    RESPECT 

TO   PRAYERS  IN    PCBLIC    SCHOOLS 

"Statement 
Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

"(1>  notwithstanding  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  any  public  school  system  If 
It  so  chooses  may  provide  time  during  the 
school  day  for  prayerful  meditation  if  no 
public  official  prescribes  or  recites  the  prayer 
which  Is  offered:  and 

(2)  providing  public  school  time  for 
prayerful  meditation  In  no  way  violates  the 
Constitution  because  each  individual  par- 
ticipating therein  would  be  permitted  to 
pray  as  he  chooses,  but  that  such  practice  Is 
consonant  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  substitute. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  here  Is 
not  new  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
On  June  25,  1962,  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  concerning  prayer  was  handed 
down.  On  June  27,  1962 — 2  days  later — 
I  introduced  an  identical  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  education  bill.  Most  certainly  on  a 
question  of  whether  one  shall  have 
prayer  In  schools,  the  proper  piece  of 
legislation  is  an  education  bill. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced goes  back  basically  to  the  decision 
Itself.  I  do  think  there  has  been  wide- 
spread misinterpretation   of   what   the 


Supreme  Court  said.  In  some  cases, 
many  individuals  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  it,  and  in  many  other  cases 
I  think  many  individuals  have  possibly 
taken  advantage  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did  say. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  nation 
which  still  marks  on  its  public  buildings, 
"In  God  We  Trust."  This  body,  at  least, 
still  opens  its  dally  sessions  with  prayer. 
To  say  absolutely,  as  some  school  boards 
have,  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
indicates  that  there  is  no  time  in  which 
a  person  can  go  ahead  and  pray,  is  tak- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
one  step  too  far. 

The  Supreme  Court  left  plenty  of  room 
for  silent  prayer.  In  other  words,  to  set 
aside  a  time  during  the  course  of  the  day 
in  which  an  individual  can  do  what  the 
Constitution  provides  for;  namely,  prac- 
tice freedom  of  religion.  If  one  wishes 
to  pray,  he  can;  and  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  pray,  he  does  not  have  to. 

I  can  understand  why,  as  a  political 
measure,  some  persons  might  be  dis- 
turbed about  it,  but  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  duck  out  of  the  expediency. 

As  Justice  Black  wrote  in  his  opinion — 
from  which  I  wish  to  quote  as  follows: 

Under  that  (the  first)  amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  governmental  establishment 
of  religion,  as  reinforced  by  the  provision  of 
the  14th  amendment,  government  In  this 
country,  be  It  State  or  Federal,  is  without 
power  to  prescribe  by  law  any  particular 
form  of  prayer  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  of- 
ficial prayer  In  carrying  on  any  program  of 
governmentally  sponsored  religious  activity. 

What  the  Justice  said  there — as  I  said 
2  days  after  the  decision — was  simply 
this:  That  they  saw  nothing  wrong  in 
prayerful  meditation,  but  what  exactly 
was  prohibited  was  for  anyone  to  tell 
an  individual  how  he  had  to  pray,  or  how 
to  pray  in  any  form  whatever. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  then  again  in  this 
Congress.  I  testified  on  it  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  thus,  cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  my  conduct  on  the 
£unendment  is  concerned,  it  is  nothing 
new.  But,  I  think  it  should  be  something 
which  should  be  aflBrmed  by  the  Senate. 
I  frankly  think  that  most  Senators  are 
religious.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
do  not  feel  that  they  can  conscientiously 
pray,  when  prayers  are  offered  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  would  at  least 
respect  those  words  and  feel  that  such 
a  prayer  being  offered  is  something 
worth  while,  at  least. 

In  this  day  and  age,  we  still  cling 
to  the  idea  that  something  can  be  ac- 
complished other  than  by  mere  formal 
force,  or  by  merely  prescribing  words. 
Frequently,  the  thoughts  of  man  can  be 
transmitted  throughout  the  world  in  a 
fashion  which  is  probably  more  effective 
than  others. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  that  I  be- 
lieve prayer  has  a  rightful  place  within 
the  conduct  of  man's  activities.  Is  it  not 
foolish  for  us  to  live  with  our  children 
if  we  are  leading  an  irreligious  life? 

One  of  the  things  which  has  made 
this  country  great  was  the  idea  that 
people  could  come  to  this  country  and 
could  go  ahead  freely  and  worship  God 


in  the  religion  of  their  choice,  and  pray 
to  God  in  the  secrecy  of  their  own  hearts. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  continuing 
that  situation  at  the  present  time,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  I  can  change  any- 
one's mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  quoted  Jus- 
tice Black's  opinion  in  the  Engel  case,  to 
the  effect  that  a  State  cannot  prescribe 
the  form  of  prayer. 

Now,  does  not  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  first  amendment  ap- 
plies to  Congress  as  well  as  it  does  to  the 
States? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  it  does. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Well  then,  can  Congress 
prescribe — if  we  are  going  to  have  prayer 
in  the  schools — prayerful  meditation? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  resolution  which  states  that  we 
have  to  have  prayerful  meditation.  It 
states  that  we  can  set  aside  the  time 
for  it. 

Mr.  ERXTN.  But  it  says  the  only 
thing  it  can  have  is  prayerful  meditation. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  the  amendment,  it  does  not  say 
that  at  all.  In  other  words,  all  we  are 
doing  is  providing  the  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  says  a  school  board 
may  provide  time  not  for  prayer  but  for 
prayerful  meditation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ER\T;N.  Yes.  Now.  does  the  pro- 
posed amendment  not  prescribe  the  form 
of  the  religious  exercise  to  be  observed 
by  one  who  undertakes  to  avail  himself 
of  the  privilege  which  the  amendment 
would  give  him? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  think  so. 
That  would  be  a  strained  interpretation 
of  the  resolution.  I  think  that  would  be 
just  trying  to  make  a  play  on  words. 
All  the  amendment  does  is  state  that  one 
can  set  aside  the  time.  It  does  not  say 
who  shall  prescribe  that  there  shall  be 
prayerful  meditation.  If  it  said  that.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  power  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
not  in  Congress? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  power  to  inter- 
pret the  actions  of  Congress  does  not 
solely  lie  within  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
final  decision  upon  any  contested  ele- 
ment lies  with  the  Supreme  Court  but 
only  in  relation  to  contested  items,  next 
alone  by  the  legislatures  themselves,  but 
also  by  individuals  and  officials  of  the 
Government  who  give  official  interpreta- 
tion of  what  is  constitutional  and  what 
is  not.  If  those  it-ems  are  challenged, 
they  are  then  brought  to  the  courts  but 
only  in  cases  of  contested  items,  which 
means  that  the  final  authority  for  de- 
termination does  rest,  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute, with  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Mr.  ERVIN  Does  the  Senator  con- 
tend that  Congress  has  power  to  In- 
terpret the  Con.stUution  In  a  way  which 
would  be  binding  upon  anyone^ 

Mr  HARTKE  Mjst  certainly  It  Is 
done  every  day  In  practically  fvery  piece 
of  lei^lsiation  passed  by  Congress.  Be- 
cause honestly,  any  piece  of  leijislatlon 
which  Ls  passed  is  ultimately  subject  to 
final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Stites  as  it  comes  v.  Ithin  the 
confines  and  the  bounds  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Mr  ERV^N  One  other  question. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Inform 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  what 
provision  of  the  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  say  to  the  States.  "You 
have  our  permission  to  do  this  In  your 
public  schojls''' 

Mr  H-^RTKE.  Most  certainly  It  Is 
In  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, where  it  is  definitely  prescribed 
Mr  ERVIN  If  Congress  ca.n  tell  the 
State  what  activities  are  permissible  In 
schools,  it  can  tell  the  States  what  activ- 
ities are  required  in  the  schools,  can  It 
not' 

Mr  HARTKE  The  Senator  is  giving 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment, pre.scrlblng  as  to  activity  I  am 
saying  that  the  amendment  prescribes 
that  time  can  be  .set  aside.  Just  as  time 
can  be  .set  a.slde  to  adjourn  schools  at 
an  earlier  hour,  if  they  want  to. 

Mr  ERVIN  What  authorlt;'  does 
Congress  have  to  say  that? 

Mr  HARTKE  This  Is  a  "notwith- 
standing" clause.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  Is 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
This  Is  not  a  directive  to  the  people,  this 
is  more  or  less  an  application  of  what 
the  situation  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE  I  am  happy  to  yield  t3 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  wish  to  remind 
my  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  fact 
that  18  days  before  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Convention  in  WllUams- 
burg  adopted  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
SUte  of  Virginia. 

One  paragraph  dealt  with  religious 
freedom  It  was  drafted  by  that  great 
stattsman,  George  Mason  It  declared 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
the  sole  church  of  Virginia  but  that 
other  denominations  would  be  tolerated. 
This  was  attackp<l  by  James  Madison. 
who  said  that  If  we  are  to  have  religious 
freedom  it  most  not  be  on  the  basis  of 
toleration, 

Niiw  I  understand  that  the  dlstln- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr 
HARrxEl  Ls  unwilling  to  say  that  a  child 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  e.xpressing  a 
prayer  in  schools,  but  that  we  will  let 
him  sit  quietly,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  child  is  offering  a 
prayer  or  he  may  be  thinking  about  the 
football  game  or  anything  else.  Just  so 
long  as  the  child  docs  not  say  anything 

Mr    HARTKE      Let  me  tell 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
would  tolerate  a  period  and  call  it  religi- 
ous  toleration.      James   Madison   would 


have  repudiated  that,  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE  If  the  amendment  said 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  could  agree 
with  his  interpretation,  but  the  amend- 
ment does  not  say  that.  This  is  a  sense 
of  Congress  amendment.  It  makes  no 
statement  as  to  what  should  be  done.  It 
does  not  tolerate  anything.  It  clarifies 
the  proposition.  Since  It  clarifies  the 
proposition,  it  provides  that  a  person  may 
pray  silently  in  school.  If  this  were  made 
into  a  negative  proposition,  I  think  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  for  it.  but  a 
vote  against  this  amendment  Is  a  vote 
against  permitting  prayer,  unless  one 
wants  to  condemn  prayer  as  being  per- 
fectly proper  In  school  What  a  Senator 
is  voting  against  when  he  votes  against 
this  amendment  is  against  the  religious 
freedom  to  pray  in  school. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE      I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  on  this  same  subject 
of  volimtary  prayers  In  the  schools, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  few- 
days  ago.  a  majority  of  the  Senate  vot- 
ing for  It.  but  not  the  two-thirds  major- 
ity required  to  submit  it  to  the  States  for 
ratification  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  think  I  have  shown  how  I  feel 
about  this  subject. 

Mr.  HARTKE     The  Senator  has 

Mr  HOLLAND  However.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  subject  which  can  be  prop- 
erly dealt  with  in  a  statute  While  I 
realize  It  simply  states  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senator  recites  certaiji  tilings 
as  being.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Congress, 
facts.    One  is: 

Any  public  school  system  If  It  so  chooees 
may  provide  lime  during  the  school  day  for 
pr«yerful  medttatlOD  if  no  public  offlclal  pre- 
tcnbea  or  recites  the  prayer  whicli  \»  offered 

Here  is  another  recital: 

Providing  public  school  lime  for  prayerful 
medllAllon  In  no  way  nolate«  the  Constitu- 
tion because  each  Individual  partlclpiittnK 
therein  would  be  permitted  to  pray  as  he 
choooes,  but  that  such  practice  la  consonant 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  protected 
by  the  drat  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

I  think  that  recital  Is  argumentative 
and  may  or  may  not  state  the  opinion  of 
any  Individual  Senator;  but  for  us  to  put 
in  the  bill  a  recital  to  the  effect  that  this 
would  not  be  unconstitutional,  and  a 
school  can  do  what  It  wants  In  this  re- 
spect as  cited.  Is  reciting  facts  which  I 
do  not  think  Senators  who  have  sup- 
ported a  constitutional  amendment 
which  properly  dealt  with  this  subject 
would  support. 

For  that  reason,  while  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  motive  of  the  Senator  and 
I  am  In  accord  with  doing  something 
which  deals  properly  with  the  subject 
along  the  line  he  suggests.  I  could  not 
support  the  amendment  I  wanted  to 
have  my  reason  in  the  Record  I  have 
great  sympathy  with  the  Senator,  but  I 
cannot  support  his  amendment 

Mr  HARTKE  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  A 
vote  against  this  amendment  does  not 


mean  a  Senator  is  against  prayer,  i 
would  not  say  that  any  Senator  who 
votes  against  this  amendment  is  sayln» 
he  is  against  prayer.  I  do  say  that  il 
we  do  not  do  this  in  some  form  or  an- 
other and  state  that  this  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate,  the  course  of  ac- 
tion In  some  States  is  to  take  the  schools 
further  ai.d  further  away  from  any  form 
of  prayer,  and  it  will  leave  a  negative 
policy  in  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Docs  not  the  Senator 
think  that  a  majority  expression  of  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  form  is  an  expression  which 
the  public  can  see  and  will  feel  is  the 
expression  of  a  majority  In  the  Senate 
along  the  lines  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  think,  no  doubt.  It  is 
understood  by  people  who  follow  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate  day  by  day,  but  I 
will  say  that  if  any  Senator  will  go  into 
the  States  and  talk  to  the  people  about 
this  subject,  they  will  say  they  cannot 
have  even  silent  prayers  in  the  schools 
If  one  asks  how  the  Senate  has  spoken 
up  In  that  regard,  they  will  probably 
say  that  the  Senate  has  said.  "No.  you 
cannot  have  any  kind  of  silent  prayer," 

The  action  of  tlie  Senate  such  as  I 
suggest  would  correct  that.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  asked  about  a  majority 
expression  of  the  Senate.  The  difficulty 
is  that  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  say  that  people 
can  pray  in  school  at  a  time  set  aside  if 
one  Is  not  forced  to  say  a  certain  prayer, 
or.  If  he  desired  not  to  pray  at  all,  to 
have  the  right  not  to  pray.  That  is  what 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees.  My  amendment  recites 
what  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says. 

Mr  HOLI^ND  I  appreciate  the  very 
worthy  objective  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  with  which  I  am  in  sympathy, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  method  in 
which  he  approaches  It. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Other  Senators  prob- 
ably feel  the  same  way  the  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  about  It,  so  I  do  not  feel 
badly  about  It. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  attempting,  in 
legislative  form,  and  correctly  so.  to  cor- 
rect w  hat  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  its 
pronouncement.  The  Supreme  Court 
says  that  prayers  in  .schools  shall  not  be 
prescribed  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
IS  not  ati«»mptiru;  to  pre.scribe  what  the 
form  of  prayer  shall  be.  His  amendment 
states  that  each  individual  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pray  as  he  decides.  He  can 
pray  In  silence  or  he  can  pray  by  vocaliz- 
ing his  expressions. 

I  understand  that  if  all  prayed  in  a 
different  way.  there  would  be  babel:  but 
that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said 
Do  not  prescribe."  This  amendment 
does  not  prescribe  a  prayer,  but  provides 
that  each  student  shall  be  permitted  to 
pray  as  he  wants. 


Now.  in  reading  the  language  of  the 
junendment,  it  states: 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  relating  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
ind  the  offering  of  prayer  in  the  pubUc 
scliools.  any  public  school  system  if  It  so 
chooses  may  provide  time  during  the  school 
dav  for  prayerful  meditation  If  no  public 
offlclal  prescribes  or  recites  the  prayer  which 
15  offered. 

The  language  further  reads: 

Providing  public  school  time  for  prayerful 
meditation  In  no  way  violates  the  Constl- 
tuUon  because  each  Individual  participating 
therein  would  be  permitted  to  pray  as  he 
chooses — 

Pray  in  silence  or  pray  by  open  ex- 
pression. 
Mr  HARTKE    Or  not  pray  at  all. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.    Or  not  pray  at  all. 
Mr.  HARTKE.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.      One    step    further. 
The  argument  Is  made  that  we  do  not 
declare     by     legislation     constitutional 
rights.     In  every  bill  we  pass,  we  im- 
pliedly state  that  what  we  have  done 
Is  constitutional.    Moreover,  In  countless 
acts.  Congress  has  declared  a  policy,  and 
the  principle  of  the  declaration  conforms 
to  what   the   Senator  from   Indiana  Is 
tr>1ng  to  do. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio.  He  has  stated  exactly  in  his 
words  my  thoughts,  and  the  reasons  why 
I  have  presented  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important  for  us  that 
prayer  not  be  prohibited  in  these  United 
States  of  America.  By  Implication,  that 
is  what  the  interpretations  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  cases  which  have 
been  before  It  have  been  doing  through- 
out the  .'school  systems. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
remind  my  distinguished  friend  of  the 
history  of  our  Con.stltution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  freedom  and  separation 
of  church  and  state, 

I  previously  mentioned  that  George 
Ma.son  wanted  toie:ation.  Madison 
fought  that  He  tried  to  change  that  to 
complete  freedom.  He  had  that  in  his 
first  amendment  as  passed  by  the 
House — complete  freedom. 

What  happened  when  it  came  to  the 
Senate?  They  in.serted  the  words  "estab- 
lishment of  religion."  That  restricted 
the  first  amendment  as  Virginia  had 
adopted  It.  and  as  James  Madison  had 
framed  it  on  the  House  .side. 

Madison  beUeved  half  a  loaf  was  bet- 
ter than  no  loaf  at  all  so  he  accepted  the 
change. 

There  Is  not  a  word  about  prayer  in 
the  amendment.  And  what  is  estab- 
lishment of  re'.iglon''  Congress  passed 
a  bill  to  charter  an  Episcopal  church  In 
Alexandria.  Madison  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  he  said,  "An  EpLscopal  church  is  an 
establishment  of  re'ipion.  and  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution." 

Then  there  wa.s  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Adams  In  South  Carolina,  who  felt  that 
there  was  a  wave  of  materialism  sweep- 
ing over  this  country,  with  perhaps  a 


little  touch  of  a  crime  wave  such  as  we 
have  now.  He  wrote  Madison  a  letter, 
and  sent  copies  to  a  lot  of  people,  say- 
ing that  Congress  should  declare  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of 
our  Nation. 

Well,  of  course,  it  Is  the  religion  of  our 
Nation.  All  of  our  laws  are  based  upon 
the  Christian  religion.  In  world  affairs. 
it  is  a  minority  religion,  but  we  think  it 
is  the  best. 

But  Madison  said,  "No.  Congress 
should  not  act  with  respect  to  religion." 
And  what  was  religion?  It  was  an  es- 
tablishment. And  what  was  an  estab- 
lishment?   It  was  a  church. 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Madi- 
son's philosophy  of  religious  freedom 
was  that  it  must  be  voluntary:  and  in 
his  answer  to  Dr.  Adams  in  South  Caro- 
lina, he  emphasized  three  facts:  First, 
Congress  shall  not  establish  a  church, 
even  though  it  Is  a  Christian  church— 
and  Madison  was  a  great  Christian,  a 
Presbyterian;  second,  tax  money  shall 
not  be  used  to  support  a  church;  and 
third,  worship  shall  be  voluntary,  and  the 
Government  shall  not  interfere. 

I  say,  with  aJl  due  deference  to  the 
idea  of  a  prayer  being  an  established 
church,  that  it  certainly  is  not.  The  only 
thing  we  are  dealing  with  is  an  establish- 
ment of  religion.  My  friend  has  fallen 
Into  the  error  of  a  good  many  others  in 
assuming  that  a  prayer  is  similar  to  a 
church,  which  It  is  not ;  and  thus  he  will 
not  let  them  say  a  prayer  to  God. 

"If  you  sit  there  and  keep  quiet,  we 
will  tolerate  you,  but  if  not.  we  will 
throw  you  out." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia — and  I 
know  no  man  better  acquainted  with  the 
Bible  than  is  he,  and  certainly  his  back- 
ground in  this  field  is  without  question — 
I  respect,  with  great  admiration,  his 
opinions  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  But  let  me  say  there  are 
two  things  definitely  wrong  with  his  ar- 
gument. 

In  the  first  place.  I  have  not  fallen  into 
any  error  concerning  the  question  of 
prayer  being  a  religion.  The  whole 
point  about  it  is  that  the  question  before 
the  Supreme  Court  involved  the  readinp 
of  the  Bible  and  the  saying  of  a  prayer 
which  had  been  prescribed. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  Is  that 
part  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  deals  with  prayer.  Most 
certainly  the  only  way  you  can  talk  about 
prayer  is  to  talk  about  prayer.  You  can- 
not talk  about  prayer  and  say  you  meant 
to  talk  about  the  establishment  of  a 
church.  So  that  part  certainly  should 
be  laid  to  rest. 

The  second  thing,  very  definitely,  here. 
Is  that  there  is  no  proscription  that  a 
man  should  pray,  or  that  he  cannot  pray 
out  loud  if  he  wishes,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  said.  The  point  is  whether 
a  time  can  be  set  aside.  The  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  their  opinion  that  that 
was  the  question  at  issue. 

AllI  am  saying  is  that  there  was  wide- 
spread misinterpretation  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said.  It  is  being  contin- 
ually compounded,  moreover,  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  itself  Is  not  taking  any 
action  whatsoever,  by  declaring  what  its 


policy  is.     As  the  Senator  has  said,  all 
we  are  doing  here  is  making  a  declara- 
tion of  policy.     It  is  a  sense  of  Congre.ss 
amendment.     It  does  not  say  that  you 
have  to  have  a  silent  prayer:  it  does  not 
say  that  you  have  to  have  a  silent  medi- 
tation.    You  can  do  as  you  please.     That 
is  the  meaning  of  freedom.     It  does  not 
say  toleration;  it  says  absolute  freedom. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  my 
good  friend  yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr.  HARTKE.     How  could  I  resist? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  should  just  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he  does  not 
inhibit,  in  this  sense  of  Congress  amend- 
ment,  freedom  of  teachers  and   school 
officials,  in  that  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  State  may  permit  a  period  of 
prayerful  meditation  in  its  schools  if  no 
public  ofBcial  recites  the  prayer  offered. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Does  it  not  say  that? 
Mr.    HARTKE.     If   no    public   official 
prescribes  or  recites  the  prayer;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  "Prescribe"  and  "recite" 
are  alternatives.  They  are  two  differ- 
ent things. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     So  I  leave  out  the  ques- 
tion of  prescribing,  and  read  the  amend- 
ment   as    providing    that    "any    public 
school  system,  if  it  so  chooses,  may  pro- 
vide   time    during    the    school    day    for 
prayerful  meditation  if  no  public  official 
recites  the  prayer  which  is  offered." 
Mr.  HARTKE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Is  not  the  teacher  a  pub- 
lic official? 

Mr,  HARTKE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ERVIN.     So    teachers    would    be 
prohibited  from  reciting  prayers  in  the 
schools? 

Mr.  H-'^RTKE.  It  says  if  they  recite  it 
in  the  school  sy.stem.  Of  course,  the  im- 
plication would  be  tliat  this  is  what  the 
rest  of  them  are  to  pray.  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  I  respect 
his  right  to  say  it.  I  just  do  not  think 
it  has  much  to  do  with  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  just  talking  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  glorious  expression  of  a  pious  hope, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  just  the  sense  of 
Congress. 

It  has  other  limitations  in  it.  because 
it  says  'any  public  school  system  if  it  so 
chooses  may  provide  time." 

I  would  not  settle  for  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  my  judgment,  volimtary  prayer 
is  a  matter  of  right,  and  it  is  not  for  a 
school  system  or  board  of  tinistees  or 
anybody  else  to  determine;  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  does  not  violate  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  should  hate  to  see  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  adopted.  I  have  one  here,  which  I 
had  intended  to  offer.  I  shall  not  do  so. 
but  I  wish  to  read  it  for  the  edification 
of  my  friends  here,  because  the  Hartke 
resolution  has  no  clout  in  it;  you  could 
not  enforce  it  if  you  wanted  to. 
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If  you  wunt  something  enforclble. 
listen  to  this: 

None  of  ;he  (unds  or  aMlat*nce  under  UiU 
Act — 

That  means  billions  of  dollars — 
■ball  be  made  available  to  any  Stat«  or  to 
any  school  board,  disu-lct.  authority,  system 
or  institution  which  prohibiu  or  prevents  or 
any  employee  of  which  prohibits  or  prevents 
students  or  puplLs  from  participating  in 
voluntary  prayer 

Let  a  teacher  try  tj  stop  them,  under 
this  The  school  gets  no  money.  That 
Is  the  way  you  enforce  it. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Section  shall 
authorute  any  State  or  any  school  board, 
district,  authority,  system  or  institution  to 
prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer. 

If  we  are  eolng  to  get  down  to  business 
with  this  matter,  we  had  better  do  Just 
like  Jacob  did  with  the  Am:el.  He 
wrestled  with  the  Ant!;el,  and  we  should 
wrestle  with  this  with  vigor  And  we 
hav?  got  to  do  It  with  vigorous  language. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the 
Dirksen  resolution  and  p.ck  up  the  other 
9  votes  that  we  lack,  since  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requires  two-thirds, 
and  then  let  us  send  it  to  the  House  and 
to  the  50  States 

I  will  hold  that  for  a  better  day.  when 
the  Senate  is  in  a  better  mood,  and  when 
I  think  we  will  agree  to  It. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
shail  move  shortly  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana 

I  do  not  doubt  the  religiosity  of  any 
Member  In  this  body  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Senator  has  to  declare  himself  on 
the  ba.^ls  of  a  sense  resolution  to  prove 
that  he  believes  In  prayer 

After  all,  we  are  dealing  with  what  Is  a 
personal  matter,  and  It  Is  up  to  each 
Individual  to  decide  how.  where,  when, 
and  In  what  manner  he  wishes  to  pray 
or  not  to  pray 

One's  religious  practice  Is  a  response 
to  the  individual  con.sclence.  not  to  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution 

It  Ls  too  personal,  too  sacred.  tc>o  pri- 
vate to  be  Influenced  by  pressures  for 
change  each  time  a  new  school  board — 
be  it  Jewish.  Protestant,  or  Catholic — 
Is  elected  to  assume  control  of  a  school 
district 

I  support  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  I  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  separate  all  manners  of 
worship  from  the  public  school  room. 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  pre- 
serve our  public  academic  institutions 
free  from  a  function  they  cannot  jus- 
tify— a  function  that  could  be  destruc- 
tive of  their  purpose,  as  the  Founding 
Fathers  p<iinted  out  in  the  Constitution. 

I  agree  that  a  period  set  aside  for  silent 
meditation  in  a  public  school  room 
would  not  abuse  the  personal  choice  of 
prayer  or  the  private  nature  of  worship. 
And  I  believe  that,  too.  Ls  fully  consLst- 
ent  with  the  first  amendment.  But  to 
prescribe  this  in  a  sense  of  ConKress  reso- 
lution Is  completely  unnece.ssarj- 


Finally.  I  agree  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr,  ErviwI  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr  Holland). 
The  proposed  sense  of  Congress'  resolu- 
tion Is  Just  not  the  proper  vehicle  for 
challenging  the  Supreme  Court,  not  to 
mention  our  great  charter  of  fundamen- 
tal liberties— the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  would  think  that.  If  anything  would 
be  attempted,  the  proper  way  to  pursue 
It  would  be  the  method  already  at- 
tempted by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  We 
are  dealing  with  fundamental  constitu- 
tional liberties  and  the  Issue  should  be 
faced  up  to  in  that  context. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  after  serious  con- 
sideration the  membership  of  this  body 
will  agree  that  the  remedy  for  Irrellglon 
In  our  society  Is  In  the  family,  is  In  the 
home.  Is  In  the  church,  and  Is  not  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  move  to  table  the 
pending  sunendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senate  wants  to  vote 
on  this  matter  In  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion  and  Justice  Blacks  opinion,  it 
says  nowhere  that  prayerful  meditation 
cannot  be  had. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  freedom  of  worship, 
which  Is  exactly  what  I  call  for  in  this 
amendment. 

I  think  that  a  reiteration  by  the  VS. 
Senate  Is  not  only  proper  but  also  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  dare  say  that  if  we  do  not  taJce  this 
action — and  I  am  well  aware  of  what  the 
final  decision  will  be — the  people  In  the 
United  States,  the  school  boards,  will 
again  take  the  position  that  there  will 
be  no  attention  whatsoever  paid  to 
religion  in  any  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr-  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unammous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  SepK^mber  21.  1966.  at  the  time  the 
Dlrksen  constitutional  amendment  on 
prayer  In  our  public  schools  was  under 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  MANsrtKLD  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr  President,  since  June  1962,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  prohibited  the  State  of  New 
York  from  composing  and  prescribing  a  pr.-iy- 
er  for  recitation  In  its  public  achools.  there 
have  been  about  200  resolutions  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  In  an  attempt  to  remedy 
this  apparent  reversal  to  religious  training 
All  the  sp>onaors  of  these  various  proposals 
are  genuinely  concerned  with  the  growing 
deemphasls  of  religion  In  our  modem  so- 
ciety When  the  topic  of  csisual  conversa- 
tion IS  whether  "Ood  Is  dead,"  the  concern 
Is  real — and  the  remedy  must  be  appropriate 


As  I  read  the  first  amendment  to  the  Coo- 
stltutlon.  It  says  In  nonlawyer  language  that 
the  Government — Federal,  Stite.  or  local- 
shall  Keep  out  of  the  field  of  religion.  I  con- 
sider this  prohibition  as  wise  today  as  it  wij 
180  years  ago  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
was  merely  enforcing  this  "no  trespassing" 
sign  when  it  forbade  the  reading  of  a  State- 
compofed  prayer  or  s  passrge  from  a  Bible 
In  a  public  school  Those  of  us  who  believe 
strongly  In  the  consolation  of  prayer  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  could  fall  to  ap- 
preciate the  redeeming  value  of  these  prac- 
tices But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  be- 
liefs are  personal  and  free — and  this  freedom 
Is  .ilso  extended  by  our  Constitution  to  the 
nonbellever 

When  President  Kennedy  was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  Supreme  Court's  prohibi- 
tion of  the  New  York  regents  prayer  he  said 

"We  have  In  this  case  a  very  easy  remed- 
and  that  is  to  pray  ourselves.  And  I  wouij 
think  that  It  would  be  a  welcome  reminder 
to  every  American  family  that  we  can  pray  a 
good  deal  more  at  home,  we  can  attend  our 
churches  with  a  good  deal  more  fidelity. 
and  we  can  make  the  true  meaning  of  pray- 
er much  more  important  In  the  lives  of  all 
our  children." 

I  agree  fully  with  this  statement  of  our 
late  President  The  manner  of  worship  must 
be  the  free  choice  of  the  person;  it  is  a  per- 
sonal and  family  responsibility  that  should 
not  be  surrendered  to  any  public  bodv 
With  the  dally  problems  of  society  becoming 
more  complex  and  the  government  at  various 
levels  taking  a  more  active  role  In  so  many 
facets  of  our  dally  lives.  I  think  It  imperative 
that  we  protect  fully  and  without  exception 
the  free  and  personal  choice  of  religion  and 
emphasize  the  respon-sibllity  of  the  person 
and  the  famUy  In  these  matters  of  delicate 
choice.  We  must  do  nothing  to  upset  the 
neutrality  of  government  in  religion;  and  it 
Is  clear  to  me  that  with  the  authoritative 
position  of  government  In  the  State  public 
school  system,  this  neutrality  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  policy  of  abstention.  I  think 
that  any  thing  less  would  render  a  body  blow 
to  the  proven  American  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state. 

One's  religious  practice  Is  a  response  to  the 
Individual  conscience;  it  is  too  personal,  too 
sacred,  too  private  to  be  Influenced  by  pres- 
sures for  change  each  time  a  new  school 
board  is  elected  to  office 

I  support  the  first  amendment  as  it  now 
exists  I  believe  that  we  should  continue  to 
separate  all  manners  of  worship  from  the 
public  schoolroom;  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  should  preserve  our  public  academic  in- 
stitutions from  a  function  they  ciuinot 
Justify — a  function  that  could  be  destructive 
of  their  purpose. 

Finally.  I  agree  that  a  period  set  aside  for 
silent  meditation  in  a  public  schoolroom 
would  not  abuse  the  personal  choice  of 
prayer  or  the  private  natvire  of  worship.  I 
believe  such  Is  fully  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment.  I  urge  all  Members  to  give 
serious  thought  to  any  proposal  that  seelts 
to  change  any  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  I  hope 
that,  after  serious  consideration,  you  will 
agree  that  the  remedy  for  Irrellglon  in  our 
society  is  in  the  home — not  In  the  Congress 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  1  Putting 
the  question  1 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  slated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page   34.   line   6.    strike    out   "racially 
unbalanced,". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  simple  one. 
It  strikes  from  the  bill  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  grant  funds  to  local  education 
agencies  which  have  schools  that  are 
racially  imbalanced.  This  amendment 
strikes  out  the  words,  "racially  im- 
balanced." The  committee  authorized 
the  sum  of  $50  million  a  year  in  order  to 
bolster  the  provision  on  "racial  balance." 
Mr.  President,  this  is  an  education  bill 
and  this  unsound  and  unproven  idea  of 
racial  balance  has  no  place  in  it. 

Under  this  section  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  r.ward  grants  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  thought  was  or  was  not 
a  proper  racial  mix.  This  brings  up  the 
interesting  question  of  just  what  Is 
meant  by  a  proper  balance.  Is  it  50-50. 
90-10.  or  60-40?  There  is  no  definition 
of  racial  imbalance  in  the  act  and  the 
committee  members  themselves  were  not 
clear  as  to  what  was  intended.  The 
committee  report  does  not  supply  the 
answer  and  even  the  supporters  of  this 
proposal  differ  as  to  what  ratio  might  be 
an  appropriate  one.  Presumably,  how- 
ever, the  whole  problem  will  be  resolved 
by  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Education  who 
will  make  the  determination  and  who  has 
$50  million  a  ye^r  for  each  of  2  years  to 
spend  on  this  program. 

Moreover,  it  is  unclear  how  this  pro- 
gram would  operate,  how  the  funds  would 
be  used  or  what  measures  are  contem- 
plated to  offset  any  so-called  racial  im- 
balance 'V^'ould  there,  for  example,  be 
Involved  in  addition  to  educational  parks, 
businp,  the  altering  of  geographical 
boundaries,  and  the  erasing  of  tradi- 
tional neighborhood  lines? 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  have  not.  to  date. 
undertaken  to  deal  with  racial  imbalance 
but  have  been  limited  to  desegregation. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  a  new  policy  is 
now  beine  inaugurated — one  calling  for 
racial  balance  In  the  schools?  If  so,  it 
Is  submitted  that  such  a  change  should 
be  preceded  by  thorough  study  and  de- 
liberations following  full  hearings. 
There  is  no  constitutional  provision  nor 
any  Federal  statute  requiring  a  balance 
between  the  races.  Nor  is  there  even  a 
factual  showing  that  racial  balance  is 
necessarily  a  healthy  state  of  affairs 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  minority 
Rroups  or  education  as  a  whole.  There 
is  only  the  fuzzy  and  rather  vague  no- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  persons  that  a 
rtvcn  ratio  between  the  races  is  a 
desirable  situation. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  dis- 
approve of  this  type  of  misguided  policy 
and  in  my  opinion  would  resent  the  use 
of  an  education  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  ad- 
vance this  improven  concept. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  problems 
caused  by  racial  Imbalance?  I  should 
like  to  have  them  answered.  'What  steps 
would  be  taken?  'We  have  not  the  an- 
swer. It  is  not  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  is  not  this  truly  dis- 
crimination in  reverse? 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Howe,  had  this  to  say: 

Traditional  school  boundaries  often  serve 
education  badly  and  may  have  to  be 
changed.  ...  We  could,  for  example,  alter 
political  boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  intellecttial  strengths  of  the  sub- 
urbs to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  city 
schools. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FANSm.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation : 

Building  programs  for  the  future  could  be 
planned  so  that  new  schools  break  up  rather 
than  continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial 
and  economic  sort.  The  Office  of  Education 
will  provide  Federal  planning  funds  for  such 
efforts  right  now,  and.  If  I  have  my  way,  tlie 
office  win  provide  construction  funds  before 
long. 

This  is  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  recognize 
the  problems  that  woiUd  result  if  this 
wording  is  retained  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. We  should  give  thought  to  some 
of  the  problems  that  exist. 

For  instance,  I  can  cite  my  State  of 
Arizona  as  an  example.  We  have  an 
Indian  school  in  the  city  of  Phoenix.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  require  that 
we  have  non-Indian  students  attend  this 
Indian  school.  The  reservation  land  area 
consists  of  27.7  percent  of  our  land  area, 
and  is  greater  than  the  privately  owned 
land  witiiin  our  State.  These  vast  areas 
have  Indian  schools  upon  them.  Would 
we  be  required  to  bus  students  Into  these 
areas  so  that  they  could  have  a  balance 
as  referred  to  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion? Just  what  do  we  mean  by  "racial 
imbalance"? 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair; .  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  such 
time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  describe  briefly 
how  this  particular  provision  entered 
into  the  blU. 

Earlier  this  session.  I  proposed  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  upon  the  initiative 
of  local  school  districts,  to  make  grants 
to  school  districts  around  the  countr>' 
that  were  honestly  attempting  to  reach 
some  kind  of  accommodation  on  the 
problem  of  racial  concentration  in  the 
public  school. 

We  had  a  series  of  hearings  on  my  bill, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body.  It  was 
virtually  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
principal  educators  of  our  countrj',  of 


the  representatives  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Superintendents,  of 
various  State  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary-  of  HEW  that  the 
problems  of  racial  imbalance  did  present 
an  extraordinary  burden  on  many  young 
people  of  this  countiT-  Those  groups 
enthusiastically  supported  my  bill,  and 
I  think  their  testimony  would  be  rele- 
vant to  the  language  which  is  In  this 
bill. 

The  committee  agreed  to  report  my 
bill  favorably,  but  as  a  separate  bill, 
rather  than  a  part  of  S.  3046.  But  to 
cariT  through  this  concept,  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  language  adopted  by 
the  House  in  section  304,  which  includes 
the  words,  as  part  of  section  304  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  found  on  pages  33  and  34  of  the 
printed  S.  3046. 

Mr.  President,  my  primary  concern 
has  always  been  to  attempt  to  assist 
various  school  communities  that  volun- 
tarily want  to  make  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  racial  imbalance. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  title  304  is  simply  intended  to 
insure  that  local  school  agencies  whose 
districts  have  unusual  financial  burdens 
and  who  lack  the  resources  tu  meet  their 
needs  can  receive  help  in  overcoming 
these  problems  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  problem  of  racial  im- 
balance. 

The  hearings  demonstrated  that  many 
of  our  local  communities  are  overbur- 
dened, and  that  in  many  of  the  areas 
where  communities  are  facing  the  great- 
est financial  problems,  their  .schools  are 
most  overcrowded,  obsolete,  or  racially 
imbalanced. 

There   is   no   problem   over  what   we 
mean  by  the  term  "racial  imbalance."    It 
obviously  refers  to  the  existence  of  an 
unusually  heavy  concentration  of  minor- 
ity race  schoolchildren  in  a  public  school. 
I  would   consider  that  a   school  has  a 
problem  of  racial  imbalance  when  the 
concentration   of  minority  pupils  is  so 
heavy  as  to  present  a  serious  obstacle  to 
providing  high  quality  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.    Some  States  in  con- 
sideration of  their  own  situations  have 
defined  racial  imbalance  in  their  State 
laws.    New  York  and  Massachusetts,  for 
example,    find    racial    imbalance   where 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  pupUs  are 
of  a  minority  race.    But  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  define  racial 
imbalance  in  Federal  law  by  a  specific 
percentage.    We  know  that  de  facto  seg- 
regation exists  in  the  pubhc  schools  in 
many  major  cities  in  the  North  and  West 
of  this  country.    In  my  own  city  of  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  some  28  schools  have 
from  80  to  100  percent  non white  enroll- 
ment.   I  would  consider  these  schools  se- 
verely racially  imbalanced — in  fact  If  not 
in  law-  by  color. 

But  every  local  community  and  State 
has  its  own  unique  situation.  I  believe 
we  should  leave  it  to  the  community  or 
the  State  to  msike  the  judgment  about 
whether  there  exists  a  problem  of  racial 
concentration  in  its  schools.  It  is  for 
the  local  community  to  determine  if  they 
wish  to  take  action  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  their  community  by 
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reducm«  racial  concentration  There- 
fore, all  the  term  racial  Imbalance  In 
this  amendment  to  title  III  Is  meant  to 
connotf  Is  plans  by  local  school  districts 
Initiated  by  them  alone  which  attempt  Uj 
deal  with  the  problem  of  racial  concen- 
tration in  the  schools  of  their  commu- 
nity and  to  maice  clear  in  the  statute 
that  such  plans  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  asslstaiice. 

So  therp  Is  n  i  problem  about  what  is 
meant  by  racial  mibalance  and  there 
really  can  be  no  question  that  severe  ra- 
cial concentration  In  public  schools  Is  an 
educational  problem  Hearings  were  held 
on  this  question  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  The  printed  hearings  of 
S  3046.  pertaining  to  my  bill,  S  2928. 
clearly  demonstrate  that  segregated 
schoolin;:.  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto. 
Is  harmful  to  the  Negro  child  and  denies 
him  equal  educational  opportunity, 

And  If  there  remained  any  doubt,  the 
recent  repxsrt  on  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  submitted  In  July  1966  to  the 
Congress  by  HEW  should  lay  'Jio&e 
doubts  to  rest.  This  report  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  Its  kind  ever  compiled 
It  found  that  today — 

American  public  educ&tlon  remains  largely 
unequal  in  must  regions  of  the  country.  In- 
cluding all  ihooe  where  Negroes  form  any 
signincant  portion  of  the  populaUoa 

It  found  that  in  every  significant  fac- 
tor related  to  achievement  the  Negro  was 
receiving  inferior  education  He  had 
fewer  facilities,  fewer  books,  less  access 
to  curricula  and  extracurricular  pro- 
grams, he  was  taught  by  inferior  teach- 
ers and.  In  many  cases,  he  left  school 
worse  off  in  relation  to  his  white  coun- 
terparts than  when  he  entered. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  obser- 
vation of  the  entire  report  is  that  of  all 
the  factors  which  have  a  strong  relation 
to  achievement  the  most  important  fac- 
tor seems  to  be  the  psychological  or  moti- 
vational factor  and  the  Negro  child  '.vlll 
be  more  stron>!ly  motivated  in  a  noiisek- 
regauxl  school  than  in  a  st-gregated 
school  where  he  t^'nds  to  have  feelings  of 
Inferiority  and  rejection  because  of  the 
racial  isolation  he  experiencts  Small 
children  do  not  make  fine  legal  distinc- 
tions between  de  jure  and  de  facto 
segregation,  but  they  know  what  they  see 
and  if  they  are  separated  on  the  basis  of 
color  they  suffer  from  it. 

Therefore,  local  communities  are  cer- 
tainly justified  In  considering  the  prob- 
lem of  ghetto  schools  as  an  educational 
problem  which  they  desire  to  deal  with 
Many  communities  have  made  that  Judg- 
ment Independently  and  on  their  own 
Initiative  They  are  working  on  plans  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  In  Corte?,  Colo  , 
two  neighboring  school  districts  are  mak- 
ing educational  plans  to  promote  the  in- 
tegration of  Indians  and  Spanish-.\mer- 
Ican  children  with  other  peoples.  In 
Akron,  Ohio,  seven  elementary  scho<ils 
In  a  ring  of  average  neighborhoods  be- 
tween the  rich  suburbs  and  the  po<jr 
Inner  city  were  selected  so  that  children 
of  different  environments  could  mingle  in 
a  creative  program  of  outdoor  summer 
education  Conway,  Ark  .  Ls  planning  a 
center  of  education  and  training  for  a 
model  curriculum  for  grades  10  through 


12  in  a  fully  integrated  school  system. 
Evanston.  Ill  .  Is  planning  to  convert  the 
cltys  only  all-Negro  school  Into  an  ex- 
perimental school  offering  special  pro- 
grams to  children  from  the  entire  city 
Many  cities  such  as  Syracuse  and 
Pittsburgh  and  East  Orange  and  Albu- 
querque and  Denver  and  Baltimore  are 
planning  educational  parks. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  many  commu- 
nities around  the  country.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  number  of  communities 
who  on  their  own  initiative  are  seeking 
to  do  something  about  this  problem  and 
by  the  variety  of  innovative  programs 
that  are  being  contemplated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  short  memoran- 
dum listing  a  number  of  such  projects. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
•  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  KEKNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  consider  a  few  examples  from 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  A  num- 
ber of  suburban  communities — among 
them  Brookllne.  Newton,  Wellesley.  and 
Arlington — got  together  and  the  school 
boards  developed  a  program  to  send  buses 
into  the  Roxbury  area  of  Boston  and 
bring  students,  young  Negro  children, 
mto  their  communities  to  attend  their 
schools,  .some  of  the  finest  schools  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  In  places  where 
they  had  a  number  of  vacancies  This 
experiment  has  worked  admirably  well 
It  has  been  well  accepted  In  the  com- 
munities where  these  young  Negro  boys 
and  girls  have  come  to  participate  in  the 
schools,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  some  of  the  schoolteachers  in- 
volved They  talk  about  the  remarkable 
rise  In  the  educational  performance  of 
these  young  people  This  program  has 
also  been  extremely  well  received  In  the 
city  of  Boston  as  well. 

We  also  have  another  situation  In 
which  a  small  group  of  Negroes  got  to- 
gether voluntarily  in  "Operation  Exo- 
dus," which,  through  private  contribu- 
tions, Is  attempting  to  send  students  out 
from  the  Boston  ghetto  schools  to  vacan- 
cies In  other  Boston  schools  which  are  In- 
tegrated They  have  been  doing  that 
and  raising  the  funds  themselves,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  and  they  have  been 
doing  that  successfully  as  well 

Both  of  these  experiences  have  Ijeen 
extremely  successful.  What  they  dem- 
onstrate quite  clearly,  I  think.  Is  a 
very  sincere  desire,  among  many  com- 
munities, to  help  these  students  In  a 
voluntary  manner  It  has  al.so  demon- 
strated the  desire  of  many  of  the  Negro 
families,  in  places  where  there  are  va- 
cancies, to  send  some  of  their  young  peo- 
ple into  these  communities;  and  that.  too. 
has  been  well  received 

Mr.  President,  it  was  hoped.  In  view 
of  the  success  of  these  programs,  that 
we  could  develop  programs  that  would 
encourage  and  permit  the  various  school 
dBtrlcLs  to  make  direct  application  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  If  It  was 
a  determination  of  the  local  school  board 
and  the  local  school  district  that  they 
desire  funds,  to  help  In  a  host  of  ways 


In  dealing  with  problems  of  racial  un. 
balances,  one  of  which  might  be  busing 
The  other  methods  of  assistance  would 
be  the  providing  of  various  curriculum 
materials,  or  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional parks,  the  additional  training  of 
schoolteachers,  perhaps  the  technical 
assistance  on  the  redistrlcting  of  school 
Imes — a  whole  host  of  different  ways  to 
help  and  assist  the  various  school  com- 
munities that  honestly  want  to  act  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  support  these  initiatives.  Title 
ni  Ls  designed  to  provide  assistance  for 
Innovation  and  experiment,  and  it  is  not 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  exclude 
certain  programs  from  consideration  be- 
cause they  Involve  problems  of  race 
especially  when  we  know  that  these  race 
problems  are  serious  educational  prob- 
lems 

The  committee  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  In  the  committee  report  that  this  is 
not  an  attempt  at  FederEil  control  or  Fed- 
eral design.  This  Is  not  an  attempt  to 
achieve  some  arbitrar>'  concept  of  racial 
mix  in  the  public  schools.  The  decision 
to  Initiate  programs  is  a  local  decision.  A 
local  school  board  need  not  take  any  ac- 
tion under  this  title;  there  is  no  element 
of  coercion.  It  can  apply  for  title  m 
money  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  only  one 
of  which  Is  the  correction  of  racial  Im- 
balance But  racitil  concentration  in 
public  schools  does  exist  and  many  school 
districts  do  consider  it  a  problem  they 
desire  to  cjDrrect.  Such  programs  deserve 
Federal  support. 

Under  this  section  development  of  local 
control  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  lo- 
cal commimlty,  not  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  directed  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  such  projects  because  in  the  past 
construction  projects  have  been  tnven  a 
very  low  priority  In  the  title  III  proi^ram 
and  the  hearings  made  plain  that  hs,  a 
result  of  the  planning  done  by  the  local 
communities,  a  need  has  arisen  for  giving 
greater  consideration  to  the  many  worth- 
while and  Innovative  construction  proj- 
ects which  local  communities  desire  to 
initiate  but  lack  the  financial  resources 
to  imdertake. 

There  is  absolutely  no  power  of  com- 
pulsion given  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  any  respect  during  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  we  are 
suggesting  is  that  if  a  given  school  com- 
munity IS  attempting  to  make  some  kind 
of  adjiistment,  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  wUlinK  to  assist.  The  language. 
I  think,  speaks  clearer  than  attemptmg 
to  paraphrase  It.  so  addressing  attention 
to  page  33: 

(CI  In  approving  applications  under  thli 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  begtonlng 
after  June  30.  1866.  the  Commissioner  musl 
give  spte'Clal  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  locAl  educational  agency  which  iB 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which 
Is  nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  edu- 
cational need.i.  Including  preschool  educa- 
Uon  for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some 
or  all  of  lis  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
las  a  result  of  groath  or  shifts  in  enrollment 
or  otherwise),  obsolete,  racially  Unbalanced, 
or  unsafe,  or  because  of  any  other  condition 


that  has  imposed  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing finivncial  burden  uixin  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  the  point 
that  there  Is  no  language  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  in  any  way  implies  any  com- 
pulsion. It  is  solely  a  question  of  volun- 
tary integration  from  school  districts, 
and  it  is  offering  the  carrot  to  the  school 
districts  which  are  really  attempting  to 
cope  with  what  all  Senators  realize  Is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  we 
face  as  »  nation— the  problem  of  segre- 
gation in  our  public  schools. 

Exhibit   1 

Two  Title  III  projects  In  operation  in 
Hartford.  Connecticut,  and  in  Newton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, provide  for  transporting  pupils 
and  there  may  be  a  few  others.  However 
teveral  proposals  are  attempting  to  solve 
racial  Imbalance  problems  through  other 
m*iins. 

1  Montlcello.  Arkansas.  Is  planning  a 
model  school  for  grades  9  through  12  for 
a  fully  desegregated  and  Integrated  school 
system  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  In  all 
grades  In  six  counties  of  southeastern  Ar- 
kansas where  about  43  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Negro. 

2.  The  school  district  In  Guthrie.  Oklahoma, 
where  about  20  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
Negro,  Is  planning  for  the  total  Integration 
of  all  pupils  In  kindergarten  through  grade 
six.  through  the  attendance  of  all  children 
In  the  same  grade  at  one  school  and  those 
In  each  of  the  other  grades  in  other  separate 
buildings  for  each  grade. 

3  Conway.  Arkansas,  is  planning  a  center 
of  demonstration,  observation,  and  training 
for  a  model  curriculum  for  grades  10  through 
12  of  a  fully  Integrated  school  system. 

4  The  Junior  Explorers  Learning  Centers 
In  Akron.  Ohio.  UUistrate  how  many  Title  in 
projects  encourage  Integration  Indirectly 
while  serving  primarily  other  educational 
needs.  Seven  elementary  schools  In  a  ring 
of  average  neighborhoods  between  the  richer 
suburbs  and  the  poorer  Inner  city  were 
selected  so  that  children  from  the  three  dif- 
ferent environments  could  mingle  In  a  crea- 
tive summer  prograni  of  outdoor  education. 

One  of  the  poeslble  advantages  In  the  edu- 
cational park  concept  Is  the  provision  of 
quality  education  to  help  maintain  social- 
economic  balance  In  the  school  population. 
Transportation  would  certainly  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  most  Instances.  Plve  cities 
are  engaged  in  such  projects  with  grants  of 
Title  III  funds.  Syracuse,  New  York  la  op- 
erating a  Multiple  School  Site  Plan,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York  City, 
and  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  are  planning 
wluciitlonal  parks.  Cities  considering  educa- 
tional parks  and  who  may  submit  proposals 
Include  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Berkeley.  Oellfomia;  Denver, 
Colorado;  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida;  Loe  An- 
geles, California:  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
ind  St   Paul.  Minnesota. 

Several  Integrated  neighborhoods  In  the 
area  of  San  PraJiclsco  In  which  ghettos  are 
beginning  to  develop  are  cooperating  In  the 
planning  of  educational  programs  to  help 
stabilize  their  racial  composition.  In  Cortez, 
Color.^do,  two  neighboring  school  districts 
are  nuiklng  educational  plans  to  promote  the 
Integration  of  Indian  and  Spanish-American 
children  with  other  pupils.  In  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  children  from  predominately 
Negro  schools  are  meeting  in  integrated 
groups  with  children  from  other  parts  of  the 
city  to  read  and  discuss  literary  clasalca. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  that  it  is  his  interpretation  of 
this  section  that  the  school  district  would 
have  to  qualify  as  a  financial  hardship 
case  and  that  the  school  district  would 
be  the  applicant  for  the  fimds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  that  the  Commis- 
sioner could  not  direct  any  school  to 
accept  fimds  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  that  this  deter- 
mination, in  the  absence  of  a  State  law 
to  the  contrary,  must  remain  in  the  local 
community. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  would 
provide  is  that  once  there  has  been  a 
local  determination,  then  there  would  be 
Federal  funds  to  see  that  the  determina- 
tion is  carried  through. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .    Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
tell  the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  J,  because 
he  is  a  member  of  my  committee,  that  I 
could  not  have  had  more  cooperation 
than  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  has  always  given  me;  and  as  he 
knows,  we  worked  on  tlils  matter  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  is  entitled  to 
know  from  me,  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  history  of  the  language  that  is 
now  In  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  had  introduced  a  separate  bill 
(S.  2928).  That  separate  bill  became 
title  IV  of  the  committee  bill.  The  Ken- 
nedy bill  raised  a  considerable  amount  of 
controversy  in  our  committee  and  we 
moved  to  strike  title  IV  of  the  biU.  We 
moved  to  strike  it  for  various  reasons. 
Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  it  was  subject  to  inter- 
pretation by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  placed  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  an 
initiative  position — to  initiate  projects 
and  programs  to  meet  so-called  racial 
imbalance. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
win]  will  remember  that. 

I  srleld  to  no  one  on  the  committee  in 
my  opposition  to  the  Dei>artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  telling 
the  States  or  local  school  districts  how 
to  run  their  schools.  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  pledged  to  you 
many  times  over  the  years  that  I  would 
not  support  legislation  that  placed  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  position  of 
controlling  local  education.  Because  I 
was  confronted  with  a  situation  in  the 
committee  where  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  that  particular  title  would 
jeopardize  our  bill,  I  took  the  responsi- 
bility away  from  the  others  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  moved  to  strike  title  IV 
from  the  biU. 

I  felt  I  owed  it  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  to  do  that.  I  did  it  after  we 
had  had  a  long  discussion  about  it.    The 


language  that  is  now  in  the  bill  was  taken 
from  the  House  bill.  That  is  where  the 
section  135  language  comes  from.  It 
comes  from  the  House  bill. 

I  do  not  know  the  reasons  given  for 
adopting  it  over  there.  I  understand 
this  section  is  going  to  be  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  on  the  House  side 
to  strike  It  from  the  House, 

The  language  that  seems  to  be  objec- 
tionable to  many  is  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin],  "racially 
imbalanced."  which  creates  the  fear  that 
no  matter  what  we  put  in  the  bill  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  insistent  upon  some  bus- 
ing program  in  local  school  districts. 

All  I  can  say  to  Senators  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  never  pro- 
posed, and  Is  not  proposing  now,  that  the 
Federal  Government  tell  the  local  school 
districts  what  schools  their  youngsters 
are  going  to  attend,  regardless  of  the 
problems  that  may  exist  in  local  school 
districts  from  the  standpoint  of  over- 
crowded school  A  and  undercrowded 
school  B,  when  the  local  school  A  wants 
to  send  students,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  be  white,  colored,  or  mixed,  to 
school  B. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  carefully  now  when  I  give  my 
feeling  about  this.  I  discussed  it  briefly 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin]  and 
strike  the  words  "racially  imbalanced" 
from  the  bill.  Although  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know — and  I  have  the  House  bill 
in  front  of  me,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  take  my  word  for  it — Senators  can 
come  over  to  the  desk  and  look  at  it — 
they  will  find  the  language  in  our  bill 
taken  directly  from  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  unanimously  decided 
that  if  tney  accepted  my  motion  to  strike 
title  IV,  which  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], there  would  be  agreement  to  put 
the  following  language  in  the  committee 
report,  and  I  read  it. 

It  is  on  page  26,  beginning  with  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page: 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
proposes  an  amendment  to  section  304  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  requiring  the  Commissioner  to  give 
special  consideration,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1967.  to  applications  of  local  education- 
al agencies  which  are  financially  overbiu-- 
dened.  The  amendment  provides  that  any 
local  school  district  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  which  Is  luiable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs  because  of  serlotw  overcrowding, 
obsolete  or  unsafe  school  buildings,  racial 
imbalance,  or  any  other  condition  imposing 
a  continuing  and  financial  biu^en  shall  re- 
ceive special  consideration  In  title  m  proj- 
ect approval. 

Among  the  projects  which  shall  receive 
special  consideration  are  problems,  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South,  arising  out  of 
efforts  to  overcome  racial  segregation  and 
related  conditions.  Thus,  projects  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  encourage  Imagina- 
tive approaches,  designed  by  local  school 
districts,  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  racial 
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•egregatlon  or  the  alleviation  of 
resulting  from  racial  ooncenMrtlIMM  Of 
■tudentB  These  projects  could  Include,  for 
example,  the  construction  of  educational 
parlts  incl  other  experimental  or  demonatra- 
tlon  ficlUtles  under  plana  Insuring  desegre- 
gated student  attendance,  the  conduct  of 
teacher  inservice  training  programs  in  com- 
munity relations,  support  of  cvirrlculum  de- 
velopment projects,  and  the  support  of  Joint 
academic  programs  by  suburban  and  core- 
city  school  districts. 

The  conimlttee  hopes  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  of  significant  ImpKjrtance  In 
overcoming  the  dlfflcultles  confronting  many 
school  districts  today  These  dlfRciUtles  have 
been  evident  In  the  applications  aLre<Mly  sub- 
mitted for  project  approval.  An  analysis  of 
the  991  planning  projects  submitted  during 
the  fJTst  2  project  periods  shows  that  234  of 
theni  would  have  culm.lnated  In  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  center  or  other 
facility  to  house  the  program  being  planned 
In  addition,  the  OflSce  of  Education  esti- 
mated that,  of  the  24.000  Independent  «oh<x>l 
districts,  two-thirds  are  financially  unable 
to  afftird  viable  pnigrams,  centralizing  vital- 
ly needed  services  for  the  education  program. 

Ltt  me  say  here  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  this  refers  to  projects  al- 
ready approved  and  to  projects  already 
on  the  way  to  Implementation 

Contlnuinii  readms?  from  the  report; 

Under  the  proposed  amendment.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  large  cities,  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  obsolete  core-city  school  buildings 
and  de  facto  segregation,  might  attempt  to 
utilize  title  III  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  educational  parka  The  flrst  two  rounds 
of  project  approval  resulted  :n  the  funding 
of  planning  projects  for  educational  paries 
In  Philadelphia.  Ne\t  York.  Pltuburgh,  and 
East  Orange  N  J  Iili^dltlon.  prop<«aU  are 
currently  before  the  Ofllce  of  Education  for 
the  planning  of  eduaatlonaJ  parks  In  St. 
Paul.  Chicago.  Syratmse.  and  Cleveland. 
Denver  Baltimore.  »tid  Richmond  have  ex- 
pressed Interest,  and  are  designing  proposals 
for  the  development  of  educational  parks 
Moreover.  It  Ls  apparent  from  data  on  school 
facilities  m  rural  areas  that  many  multj- 
grade.  one-room  schools  still  exist  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  local  flnanclal  rest  urces 
to  provide  consolidated  facilities  The  edu- 
cational park  concept  may  well  offer  exciting 
possibilities  In  such  areas  If  such  Ideas  are 
to  be  successful,  this  planning  activity  will 
result  In  an  exceedlni?ly  large  request  for 
operational  and  construction  funds  To 
support  these  additions,  the  committee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  •250  million 
tn  fiscal  year  \96S 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  Irom 
Arizona  that  I  thliilc  the  problem  In  this 
whole  matter  Is  the  language  In  the  bill 
There  may  be  members  of  my  committee 
who  do  not  agree  with  me:  but,  unless 
they  reverse  me.  I  want  to  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment  I  want  to  strike 
the  language  from  the  bill.  I  want  It 
made  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  In 
accepting  the  amendment  and  striking 
It  from  the  bill.  It  will  not  create  Federal 
Interference  in  reverse — In  a  negative 
way 

For  example.  In  Massachusetts,  they 
may  have  local  boards  faced  with  over- 
crowded schools  ThU  is  going  back  to 
my  hypothetical  .school  A  and  school  B 
If  school  A  Is  overcrowded  and  .school 
B  Is  underused  and  the  local  authorities 
decide  that  they  will  transfer  students 
from  school  A  to  school  B,  I  think  that 
Is  the  right  r>f  the  local  authorities  I 
do  not  think  there  should  be  lang-oage 
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In  the  bill,  such  as  the  language  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to  strike, 
which  would  give  anyone  the  feeling  that 
the  Department  of  HEW  would  have  au- 
thority to  direct  a  program,  to  Initiate 
a  program,  or  to  tell  the  local  authori- 
ties what  they  can  or  cannot  do. 

I  think  it  would  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  principle  of  guaranteeing 
non-Federal  Interference  In  the  opera- 
tion of  local  schools  if  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  were  ac- 
cepted 

I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance, 
at  least,  to  explore  this  matter  In  some 
greater  detail  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
regard.  Certainly,  he  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  vineyard  of  human  rights 
many  years  before  I  was  even  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  I  certainly  respect  his 
knowledge  and  his  great  Interest  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  problems  are  sreat  when  any  In- 
dividual goes  through  the  experience  of 
attending  a  school  which  is  culturally 
deprived  I  have  listened  for  specific 
explanations  going  back  over  the  various 
provisions  which  have  come  up  In  this 
Chamber  this  afternoon. 

I  should  like  to  find  out.  within  the 
general  framework  that  the  Senator  has 
outlined  in  the  report,  if  a  school  district 
makes  on  application  under  this  section, 
which  really  is  directing  itself  and  con- 
cerning Itself  with  culturally  deprived 
children,  that  certainly,  as  an  educator, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  recog- 
nize that  anyone  who  is  attending  a  seg- 
regated school,  whether  de  facto  or  de 
Jure.  Is  being  disadvantaged;  would  he 
not  agree' 

Mr  MORSE  I  made  very  clear— I 
said  this  to  the  committee — In  fact  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  in  committee  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  thought 
that  the  language  in  the  report  would 
he  sufHcient  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
local  school  control. 

I  was  In  the  committee  The  opinion 
was  that  the  reported  language  was  all 
that  was  needed  in  order  to  protect  the 
local  school  district.  The  argument  was 
that  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
should  be  the  same  langiiage  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

To  answer  the  Senator  s  question,  as 
I  understand  It.  let  us  take  Boston.    Let 

us  say  that  in  Boston 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Could  I  pose,  perhaps,  this  hypothetical 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  at  least  try  to  get  his 
reaction  to  it? 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  may.  but 
if  he  will  let  me  finish  this  h>T)othetical 
point,  I  think  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
time     I  hope  so,  at  least 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Fine 

Mr  MORSE.  Let  us  take  Boston, 
school  A.  an  overcrowded  school,  and 
also   school   B    which    has    a    somewhat 


smaller  population  which  could  take  on 
say.  X  number  more  students.  The 
school  board  would  say.  "We  will  under- 
take to  send  x  number  of  students  from 
school  A  to  school  B."  In  my  judgment 
with  this  language  out  of  the  bill,  the 
Boston  School  Board  could  still  decide 
for  itself  how  to  distribute  the  children 
in  schools  A  and  B. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  if  we  leave 
the  language  "racially  imbalanccd"  in 
the  bill,  the  fear  will  be  created— 
whether  warranted  or  not — it  will  mean, 
somehow,  that  we  have  given  some  di- 
rection to  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  pro- 
grams for  busing  students. 

I  do  not  want  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  have 
any  authority  to  direct  and  initiate  the 
busing  of  students;  but.  in  reverse.  I  do 
not  want  It — and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  intends  It — to  have 
a  bill  passed  here  this  afternoon  that  can 
be  interpreted  as  saying  to  Boston,  "You 
cannot,  on  the  basis  of  your  local  con- 
trol of  your  educational  rights  there 
take  I  number  of  students  and  bus  them 
to  Boston  School  B."  That  is  their  right 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  really  clarified  to 
a  significant  extent  his  attitude,  which  I 
would  certainly  respect  and  support,  and 
which  refiects  my  attitude  as  well  on  this 
difficult  question 

If  the  city  of  Boston  felt  that  It  was 
in  the  Interest  of  schoolchildren  to  bus 
them;  that  not  being  able  to  bus  them 
would  be  depriving  children  in  their  edu- 
cation, and  it  was  a  situation  where 
they  had  Jurisdiction,  is  there  anything 
which  would  prohibit  or  proscribe  it.  if 
Boston  developed  such  a  program,  from 
receiving  assistance? 

Mr.  MORSE  The  answer  Is  "No." 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Pau- 
NiNl  and  I  are  the  ones  on  the  spot  on 
this  Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
agree  with  the  interpretation  I  have 
given,  backed  up  by  my  willingness  to 
take  his  amendment? 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
committee,  as  he  has  on  the  floor  today, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  verj'  much 
in  favor  of  taking  out  this  language 
He  felt  it  would  create  a  problem  because 
it  would  be  an  encouragement,  in  view 
of  the  moneys  involved  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  school  districts,  to  carry  out 
a  busing  program  or  whatever  el.se  ml.ght 
be  involved  For  that  reason,  he  was 
concerned  and  was  instrumental  In  the 
changes  made.  I  think  it  Is  regrettable 
that  the  language  was  not  taken  out  at 
that  time,  although  I  think  that  with  the 
change  now  it  will  materially  improve 
the  bill.  I  agree  with  his  undersUndlng 
of  what  Is  Intended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
view  of  the  explanation.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  May 
I  have  15  seconds'!* 

Mr  MORSE  I  v-leld  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Under  the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from    Oregon    section    304 <c>    achieves 


everything  that  it  was  hoped  would  be 
accomplished. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  accept 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  FANNIN.    Yes. 
Mr  MORSE.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
:( he  has  any  time  on  the  bill,  to  allow  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  tills  situation.  I  am  glad, 
of  course,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Morse]  has  accepted  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It 
may  end  some  confusion  here,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  going  to  end  confusion 
m  the  school  districts  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  going  to  end  the  very 
e\1dent  conclusion  that  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  with  respect  to  acts  of  Con- 
gress dealing  with  this  subject. 

This  is  a  carrot-or-stick  provision.  It 
is  an  amendment  which  provides  that 
you  go  in  and  ask  for  funds  and  lay 
down  a  program  as  to  what  you  intend 
to  do  with  it.  It  Is  my  opinion,  from 
having  seen  how  the  Office  of  Education 
operates,  that  unless  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  application  providing  for  the  bus- 
ing of  students  or  otherwise  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  racial  Imbalance,  that 
no  applicant  will  ever  be  able  to  get  a 
favorable  determination  on  the  applica- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Education.  It  will 
be  handed  around  from  office  to  office. 
Finally  there  will  be  a  suggestion  that 
the  application  deal  with  Imbalance. 
Some  applicants  will  succumb  to  the 
temptation;  others  may  not.  They  will 
get  no  money. 

This  entire  provision  in  the  bill  Is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  what  It  Is  said 
we  are  trying  to  avoid — Federal  control 
over  education  in  Americsi — because 
when  you  leave  the  matter  so  wide  open. 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  with  the  very  limited  stand- 
ards in  the  bill,  and  the  definite  encour- 
agement in  the  committee  report  in  the 
question  of  busing,  you  will  find  that  It 
1^11  be  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  no  school  Is  In  compliance 
that  does  not  work  to  achieve  racial  per- 
centage in  both  pupils  suid  teachers. 

I  rt^ret  that  any  part  of  this  provision 
IS  In  the  bill.  The  flrst  two  or  three 
bills  dealing  with  education  had  def- 
inite and  clear  standards  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  applications  and  expenditure  of 
the  funds  I  think  the  bill  that  deals 
wholly  With  higher  education  Is  fairly 
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clear  and  has  some  standards,  but  In  the 
elementary  or  primary  education  bill, 
they  become  more  and  more  indefinite. 
These  standards  are  now  as  nebulous  as 
the  views  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

For  my  part,  there  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  definition  of  what  an  "educational 
park"  Is.  We  have  had  applications  ap- 
proved for  educational  parks.  Some  are 
In  operation.  But  they  vary  greatly  in 
their  composition  and  In  the  work  they 
do.  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  every- 
one concerned  with  education,  particu- 
larly at  the  level  of  the  trustees  of  the 
local  school  districts,  who  nearly  always 
are  public-spirited  citizens  who  give 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  try  to 
Improve  their  educational  systems,  if  we 
more  clearly  defined  what  was  contem- 
plated in  a  bill  of  this  nature.  Those  who 
will  admlriister  the  law  are  dedicated  to 
the  establishment  of  educational  parks. 
For  my  part,  I  regret  these  vague  def- 
initions and  provisions  that  are  vesting 
so  much  greater  authority  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  They  have  reached  the  stage 
where  I  can  no  longer  support  such  bills 
though  I  am  sinxious  to  support  a  fair 
and  definite  bill  for  Federal  assistance 
to  schools.  Being  now  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion where  a  vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  is 
a  vote  not  only  approving  the  perverted 
guidelines  already  promulgated  but  for 
any  future  vagaries  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  made  the  statement  he  has  made. 
This  question  has  given  me  and  the  com- 
mittee a  great  deal  of  concern.  The 
Senator  should  know  that  we  have  served 
notice  on  the  Department  that  we  are 
going  to  give  it  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  hearing  to  reply  to  the  complaints  we 
have  been  receiving.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  day  In  court,  so  to  speak.  If  the 
complaints  are  not  warranted,  we  are  go- 
ing to  sustain  the  Department  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  this  is  one  committee 
which  Is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  to 
exercise  surveillance  over  the  fimds  given 
to  the  Department.  That  needs  to  be 
done  by  more  and  more  committees. 
We  have  made  some  start  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  27  of 
the  report,  the  last  full  paragraph, 
wherein  we  say: 

The  committee,  however,  in  supporting  the 
increases  In  the  funding  of  title  III.  wishes  to 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  all  projects,  espe- 
cially tiioee  emanating  from  local  school  eys- 
tems,  will  be  rerlewed  solely  upon  the  merits 
of  «uch  propoealB.  and  that  decisions  regard- 
ing the  types  and  kinds  of  proposals  and  the 
components  of  such  propoeals  are  to  be  taken 
by  the  originators  and  proponents  of  the 
projects.  Title  m  programs  do  not  counte- 
nance. In  any  way,  expressed  or  implied,  the 
exercise  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  initia- 
tives to  modify  proposed  programs  which  are 
In  accord  with  the  requirements  of  existing 
law.  The  key  to  this  area  is  to  be  found  In 
the  beet  Judgment  of  the  project  proponents 
In  their  evaluation  of  the  community's  edu- 
cational needs  and  the  solutions  they  propose 
to  meet  those  ends. 


The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER, 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


The 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

That  is  a  beginning.  It  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Georgia — and  I  ask  him  to  quote  these 
words  back  in  my  teeth  in  the  future  if 
there  is  justification  for  any  finding  that 
I  have  not  lived  up  to  this  pledge — that 
as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  intend — and  I  speak  respect- 
fully, but  the  phrase  I  shall  use  has  a 
clear  meaning — "to  ride  herd"  on  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  regard  to  this  pledge  I  have  made 
so  many  times  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  that  I  will  never  countenance  the 
Federal  Government  taking  over  In  any 
way  the  educational  duties  of  the  local 
school  districts, 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  have  1  minute 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
clear  statement,  and,  of  course,  as  he 
knows,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
tiis  Integrity,  I  have  served  with  him 
long  enough  to  know  that  he  is  a  man  of 
his  word,  and  of  the  very  highest  honor. 
If  I  had  half  as  much  confidence  in  the 
Office  of  Education  as  I  have  in  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  I  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed about  any  aspect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
supported  every  bill  presented  to  the 
Senate  since  I  became  a  Member  provid- 
ing for  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Harold  Howe  n,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  a  North  Carolina  school 
district  in  which  he  states  that  if  "rea- 
sonable progress  In  school  desegregation 
Is  not  achieved  imder  the  free  choice 
plan"  in  the  school  district,  an  alterna- 
tive plan  to  desegregate  the  schools  of 
the  district  would  have  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  officials  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  harassed  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  by  the 
demands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion that  they  desegregate  faculties  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, that  they  transfer  children  from 
one  school  to  another  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  Commissioner,  and  that 
they  rezone  the  lines  of  their  districts  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. A  few  North  Carolina  districts 
have  refused  to  bow  to  this  bureaucratic 
tyranny,  and  as  a  result,  these  schools 
and  the  children  attending  them  have 
been  denied  the  benefit  of  Ux  money  sim- 
ply because  they  would  not  agree  to  the 
bureaucrat's  whim. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
courts  have  held  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment merely  prohibits  discrimination 
and  does  not  require  desegregation,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  Insisted 
that  the  schools  be  desegregated  to  con- 
form to  so-called  racial  balances  which 
he  deems  to  be  "reasonable."  He  has  re- 
fused to  allow  the  parents  and  school- 
children to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  in 
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ica  nlll  be  paid  back  in  Income  taxes 

manv  times  over  the  amount  invested 


[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
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Rlblcoff 


Scott 
Smith 


Williams,  N.J. 
Yarborotigh 
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do  not  think  there  should  be  language     also   school   B   which   has   a   somewhat     from    Oregon    section    304^0    achieves 
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respect  to  the  schools  the  children  at- 
tend unle&s  the  school  ofSclais  assign 
teachers  and  schoolchildren  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  him  All  of  this  Is 
done  In  the  exercise  of  his  arbitrary' 
power  to  withhold  Federal  appropna- 
tlons — even  though  the  Civ'A  Rights  Act 
of  1964  forbids  coercion  to  achieve  so- 
cailed  racial  balance. 

Let  me  say  my  constituents  are  a  lorig- 
BUfferlng  and  patient  people  They  re- 
side In  a  State  which  delayed  ratifyln*; 
the  Constitution  and  in  cor^sequence  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  Oe<,)rge 
Washington  as  President  the  first  tui.'' 
he  ran  and  which  delayed  3t>cecllng  and 
in  consequence  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  Jefferson  Davis  for  President  of 
the  Confederacy  the  first  time  he  was  op 
for  election  But  now  they  are  upset  by 
the  tyrannies  practiced  upon  them  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  States  are 
not  going  to  be  ruled  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  fu- 
ture State  school  offlciads  will  increas- 
ingly refuse  to  take  bribes  of  Federal  tax 
moneys  from  the  Commissi'iner  of  Edu- 
cation, if  those  bribes  are  conditioned 
upon  their  bowing  to  his  will. 

Mr.  RUSSELI.  of  0*x»rgla.  And  not 
to  the  law 

Mr  ERV'IN  And  not  to  the  law.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  Civ;I  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
if  ignoring  of  the  provisions  of  that  act 
is  to  continue  In  the  future  as  It  has  In 
ihe  past.  I  Intend  to  stop  voting  for  the 
authorization  or  appropriation  of  money 
which  win  put  school  officials  in  my  State 
at  the  mercy  and  at  the  whim  of  a  bu- 
reaucrat who  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the 
acts  of  Congress,  as  plainly  expressed  by 
Congress  Itself 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  time 

Mr  DtRKSEN     Mr   President.  I  havo 

at  the  desk  a  motion  to  recommit  th  ^  bill. 

which   I  now  offer  and   ask  that  it  he 

stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Ken- 
nror  of  New  York  In  the  chair  T^ie 
motion  will  bf  stated 

The  Assista;»t  Leoisiattve  Cliirk 
The  Senator  from  Hllnols  'Mr  Dir?  sxnI 
moves  to  recommit  the  bill  3  3046 »  with 
instructions  to  report  It  back  with  total 
authorizations  not  in  exo'ss  of  the  budget 
estimates 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Mr    President.  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays 
The  yeas  and  n^ys  were  ordered 
Mr    LAUSCHE      Mr    President,    wfH 
the  Senator  yield"* 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  >ield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  about 
2  weeks  ago  I  .made  the  statement  that 
In  every  instance  where  an  authoriza- 
tion  

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order'' 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  in  every  In- 
stance where  an  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation   bill   substantially   exceeded 


the  recommendation  made  by  the  Prf^i- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  would  vote 
against    It 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  tonight  sub- 
stantially exceeds  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  President  Next  year,  after 
delaying  for  1  year  the  responsibility  of 
Imposing  new  taxe.s.  I  am  certain  that 
this  body,  if  :t  mfcta  its  obligation,  will 
impose  new  taxe.s  I  wi.<(h  to  be  In  the 
position  of  voting  for  new  taxes  to  the 
minimum  degree  neces.sary 

The  bll!  before  the  Senate  contains  a 
plethora  of  new  programs,  duplications 
uf  what  are  already  in  existence — per- 
haps not  Identically  duplicates  but  pni- 
grams  which  provide  aid  for  the  multiple 
rla.sst\s  mentioned  In  the  bill  to  be  helpt-d 
Every  Senator  will  be  called  upon  in  1967 
to  \ot«'  for  new  taxe.s  Tho.*e  tiew  taxes 
will  he  required,  first,  becau.se  of  the  ex- 
penditure,s  made  for  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  .second,  to  finance  these 
expanding  prn«ranis  of  Federal  en- 
croachni'^nt  and  Federal  a.«:sun,ptlnn  of 
fiscal  obligations  that  belong  to  local  and 
State  governments. 

I  was  back  in  Ohio  atxjut  a  month  ago 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Mr   Ktn- 
>a:DY  of  New  York  m  the  chair'       The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  LAU.SCHE  May  I  have  2  more 
minute.s'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  addlUonal 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  I.AUSCHE  I  was  on  a  television 
program  People  were  calling  in.  asking 
liuesUons  of  me.  Practically  every  ques- 
tion was.  ■What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  lrwrea.si:.g  Uxes '  Tlie  burden  is 
already  unbearable  ' 

Tile  moderator  threw  his  lot  with  the 
women  who  were  calUng  In  Th.e  women 
were  saymg.  We  have  trouble  financing 
our  .*^iomes  " 

It  IS  one  ttUug  poiitlcaliy.  to  promote 
demagogic  pn^gram,-)  tJiat  appt-al  to  the 
passions,  for  the  purjxjse  of  setting  votes. 
I  repeat  It  is  one  th.lng  fur  demagogery 
to  appeal  to  the  passions  fur  tlie  purpose 
iif  (jetting  votes  It  Is  another  thing  to 
promote  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  taxpayers'  money,  tiiinking 
not  only  of  tomorrow,  but  tliinklng  also 
i'f  the  loryi-range  Impact  that  will  re- 
sult 

I"he  Senate  can  continue  each  year,  ea- 
peciaDy  in  election  years,  to  expand  Fed- 
eral subeldie.s  and  Federal  aid  But  what 
will  happen  if  there  is  a  crash  in  the 
economy'  When  the  crash  comes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  finance  a  multiplicity 
of  programs 

I  was  mayor  of  Cleveland  for  3  years 
and  Governor  nf  Ohio  for  10  years.  I 
believe  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
burden  that  falls  upon  the  President  to 
manage  finances  so  as  not  only  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  day  reas<:>nably 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Hie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minute? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  President  has 
made  a  recommendation.  Do  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  want  to  tell  the  Na- 


tion that  tlie  I^iesident  la  callous  and 
Indifferent  about  orphan  chlld.'-en.  foster 
children,  and  other  dtpnvcd  children'' 
I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  fact  But 
that  Is  what  they  are  sayinc. 

The  Pre.sidenfs  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1967  has  been  increased  by  the  Senate 
bill  by  almost  $1  billion.  I  suppose  that 
as  the  word  is  passed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  opposed  to  orphans,  the  President 
is  oppascd  to  foster  children,  the  Presi- 
dent is  opposed  to  the  deprived  children 
the  President  will  be  weakened,  and 
others  will  be  strengthened.  I  will  vote 
to  return  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  redraft  its 
findings  to  conform  substantially  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  present,  if 
I  fall  In  that  vote.  I  will  finally  vote 
against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr    L-AUSCHE      Mr    President,  may 

1  have  1  additional  minute'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Could 
the  Chair  explain  to  the  Senator  that 
one  of  Its  responsibilities  Ls  that  of  time- 
keeper. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     I  understand  that 

The  PRF^smiNG  OFFICER.  There  is 
nothing  personal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
thoroughly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

Mr  L^^USCHE.  Sympathy,  of  course, 
abides  with  every  one  of  us,  but  there  is 
also  the  responsibility  of  handling  fi- 
nances .soundly  and  responsibly. 

I  will  vote  against  every  authorization 
bill  and  every  appropriation  bill  that 
suhstantlally  Increases  the  allowances  In 
excess  of  what  the  President  recom- 
mended 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illlnois. 

Mr    MORSE      Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
\ania 

Mr  CL.\RK  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Tills  Is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  moderate 
bill  It  Is  a  bill  that  is  desperately  needed 
by  the  schoolchildren  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

I  had  the  pr;vl]ei;e  of  participating  in 
the  drafting  and  marking  up  of  the  bill 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  under 
the  gallant  leadership  of  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  In  my  Judgment,  the 
fact  that  the  pending  bill  exceeds  the 
present  budget  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant. 

This  Ls  a  great  Investment  in  Amer- 
ica. The  money  spent  on  this  bill  will 
come  back  In  taxes  many  times  over  the 
years. 

Anybody  who  has  any  acquaintance- 
-ship  with  local  government — and  I  served 
as  mayor  of  Philadelphia  for  quite  a 
while— knows  that  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  quite  incapable  of  making  the 
Investment  necessary  to  give  an  ade- 
quate education  to  every  boy  and  girl. 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  are  the  .;:reaf- 
I'St  asset  we  have,  and  merely  in  the 
crass  fiscal  terms  on  which  oppcsition 
to  the  pending  bill  has  been  based,  this 
great  Investment  In  the  youth  of  Amer- 


ica \^ill  be  paid 
niany  times  over 
.n  their  education 

The  question  co 
country  and  of  ou 
I  shall  opiwse  th 

Mr  DIRKSEN. 
myself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDI 
Senator  from  111; 
imlnutf, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. 
mind  the  Senate 
tr.g  bill  came  to 
ministration  had 
$300  million  to  w 
vear  The  Hou.se 
approximately  a 
The  Senate  ther 
million. 

It  is  a  good  th 
other  intermedial 
might  go  right  tin 

I  think  the  figu 
the  budget  level, 
commit  is  very  sii 
it  back  to  the  co 
tlons  that  they  i 
level. 

Mr.  President.  : 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  na 

Mr.  MORSE. 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDI 
Senator  from  Ore 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE. 
judgment,  the  mo 
all  the  work  of  tl 
tee,  and  we  wou 
benefit  of  Its  judgi 

It  would  al.so  sf 
that  we  have  doi 
Senate  this  afterr 
real  probabilities 
up  »1th  no  educal 

We  will  go  to 
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figure  In  the  Sena 
latlve  process. 

Let  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  Housf 
bin.    Then  the   c 
can  get  together  i: 
go  to  conference  ( 

I  do  not  think  I 
to  the  motion  1 
judgment,  it  woii 
to  have  an  educatl 
ment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN. 
back  the  remalnd( 

Mr     MORSE, 
yield  back  the  rer 

The    PRESIDI] 
Neuberger  in  the 
Ing  been  yielded  b 
agreeing  to  the  r 
from  Illlnois  to  re< 

On  this  questic 
liave  been  ordered 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  1 
the  roll, 

Mr.  LONG  of  L 
^i  the  Senator  1 
Anderson),  the  St 
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is  callous  and 

children,  foster 

jrived  children'' 

€  the  fact.    But 

ring. 

t  for  fiscal  year 
by  the  Senate 
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is.  the  President 
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weakened,  and 
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;:a  >u:i  be  paid  back  in  Income  taxes 
many  times  over  the  amount  Invested 
,n  thoir  education. 

The  question  concerns  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  of  our  children.  Therefore, 
I  shall  oppose  tlie  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  niinut* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute, 

Mr  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  before  the  pend- 
ir.g  bill  came  to  Uie  Congress,  the  ad- 
nilnistration  had  added  approximately 
$300  million  to  what  was  expended  last 
year  The  Hou.se  then  proceeded  to  add 
approximately  another  $300  million. 
The  Senate  then  added  another  $400 
million. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  are  no 
other  intermediate  bodies,  because  this 
might  go  right  through  the  sky. 

I  think  the  figure  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  budget  level.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit is  very  simple.  We  should  send 
it  back  to  the  committee  with  instruc- 
tions that  they  place  it  at  the  budget 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minut*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  the  motion  in  effect  would  kill 
all  the  work  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee, and  we  would  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  its  judgment. 

It  would  also  set  aside  all  of  the  work 
that  we  have  done  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  think  the  very 
real  probabilities  are  that  we  would  end 
up  with  no  education  bill  at  alL 

We  will  go  to  conference.  There  is 
one  figure  in  the  House  and  another 
figure  in  the  Senate.  That  is  our  legis- 
lative process. 

Let  the  Senate  work  its  will  upon  the 
bill  and  the  House  work  its  will  upon  the 
bin.  Then  the  conference  committees 
can  get  together  in  conference.  We  will 
go  to  conference  on  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  agree 
U)  the  motion  to  recommit.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  endanger  the  effort 
to  have  an  education  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nbubercer  in  the  chair  > .  All  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  recommit. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
iiave  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
^e  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 

Ui»t  the  Seiuitor  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 

««DERsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

«r.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Qruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  LMr. 
McIntyre],  the  senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MsTCALrl,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ingI.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MrrcALP],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  each  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!, 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoHiNicK] ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yesis  23, 
nays,  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  288  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 


Bennett 

Holland 

Sal  to  n«  tall 

Byrd,  Vs. 

Jordan.  Id&bo 

Simpson 

Cotton 

LauBChe 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Enrln 

Proxmlre 

Wllllam.s,  Del. 

Fannin 

liobertaon 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hlckenlooper 

Ruuell,  Oa. 
NAYS— 48 

Alknn 

Harris 

McGee 

Allott 

Hartke 

McCrovern 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Mondale 

Bible 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Boggi 

Jackaon 

Montoya 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Mo&s 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Mijskle 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Nelson 

nodd 

Uagnuaon 

Neuberger 

Pons 

lUnafield 

Pastore 

Pulbrlght 

UcCarthy 

Pearson 

PeU 

fVmtt 

WlUlani£,  N.J 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Tsrborough 

Russell,  B.C. 

Tydlngs 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Miller 

Ra.ss 

Gore 

Morton 

Bayh 

Griffln 

M-:rphy 

Carlson 

Gruenlng 

Probity 

Case 

Hart 

Randolph 

Church 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

CMrtls 

Jordan,  NO. 

Symington 

Dominick 

Mclntvre 

Tower 

Douglas 

Metcaif 

So  Mr.  DiRKSEN's  motion  to  recommit 
wa,s  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  call 
for  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOR5E.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10 
O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  schedule  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  this  evening,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
when  the  pending  l^lslation  is  con- 
cluded, It  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  call  up  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill,  which  will  be  handled  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  However, 
nothing  will  be  done  on  that  bill  tonight, 
unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Elle.vder],  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  wish  to  make  speeches  on  it, 
which  I  do  not  think  they  wUl. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  education 
bill  will  be  the  last  vote  for  tonight.  We 
will  come  in  tomorrow,  and  the  pubhc 
works  appropriation  bill  will  be  followed 
by  the  higher  education  bill;  and  with 
the  completion  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  tomorrow,  as  we  hope- 
fully anticipate,  there  will  be  no  session 
on  Saturday,  because  we  will  have  no 
business  pending. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  who  raised  that  question  the 
other  day,  would  forgive  us  for  not  being 
able  to  give  him  very  much  notice,  but 
we  have  to  play  this  by  ear. 


her  6,   lOCjCj   ■    Qclober  6,  1966 
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Orf <>})€)•  n,  lor.r, 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cuii.sicltTii'.l):! 
of  the  bin  S  3046'  'o  str»':.<then  and 
improve  programs  of  aaal3tdr.ce  for  our 
elementary-  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  '.he  Senator 
from  New  Viirk 

Mr  JAVITS  Senator  Cooper,  who  la 
necessarily  abse:.:   from  the  Senate  to 


I  kni)w  the  S«n»te  i;.  .rnmlttee  on  Labor 
\i\iX  P'.iblic  Weirire.  lh.  -tiU-iix  I  served  until 
:rf60  )M\i  Worked  to  improve  and  make  as 
elTective  aa  poMlble  the  erten»lon  of  thla 
pr  (p-iuii  — which  reallzeB  the  hop«  of  »o 
riiiiny  .>f  \iM  who  have  worked  for  yeari  to 
aaaUt  locaJ  effort*  toward  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  Among  other  cbangM,  the 
tienat*  Committee  bill  revlsea  the  formula 
iat  the  computation  of  benefits  under  Title 
I  of  the  Act,  primarily  In  two  ways  First, 
by  increaalng  from  »2,000  to  W.600  for  fiscal 


Senate  today  Is  not  »13  000,000 — but  ruthcr 
»3».1*4.151 

I  think  It  would  be  well,  for  the  purpose 
of  legislative  history.  If  the  Chairman  would 
confirm  that  this  is  the  case. 

I  make  this  request  because  this  progra.-r. 
Is  BO  important  to  my  State,  and  there 
should  bo  no  misunderstanding  about  wha; 
It  provides. 

I  know  It  Is  the  clear  IntenUon  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  Office  o! 
the  Education,  that  the  provisions  of  Ihu 
bill  be  truly  beneficial  to  school  districts  la 
my  State,  and  certainly  help  In  no  lesser  de- 
gree than  In  other  States  But  because  the 
wrong  figure  appears  In  several  places  In  the 
Committee  rep<irt  and  the  Concrissional 
Rscoac.  and  In  fact  I  believe  Is  wrong  wher- 


day    ha.s  Isk-d   rn.>   to   bring  about  the  19«7,  and  to  wooo  for  fl«;ai  1968.  the  family 

na.^    ci.ss,u    .u  '  ,  .  income  criteria  used  to  count  the  number  of 

correction  of  what  ls  obviouaJy  a  typo  ^^^   children    upon    which    the    entltle- 

graphlcal  error  In  the  comniittee  report.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ti^. 

which  other*-lse  might   cause  unneces-  ^ricts  would  be  baaed     Second,  by  providing 

sary  concern  In  his  State  ',bat  beginning  in  fiscal  1988.  the  states  may 

The  Item   appears  In   tabic  n  at  page  chooee  as  the  formula  factor  used  in  com-      ever  esumated  entitlements  are  shown,  I  asi 

three  of  the  committee  report.  In  the  list  puUng  the  granu.  either  the  State  average     sure  the  Chairman  will  agree  that  It  should 

assurance  from  the  Chalraisc 
Office  of  Education,  I  am  Rlad 

,  .      cuovv    <.>4    u.4i=»».    ^..^.-Q.^    —    —    t^  ouj^j^.  -  v.^e  extension  of  the  Elementary 

paring  tlie  administration  prop«.>8a.  ana     emiuemenu  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as     and  Secondary  Act  of  1965. 
the  Senate  bill  computed  under  the  new  criteria  provided  In 

Obviously,  the  figure  for  Kentucky  un-     the  Committee  bill. 

Table  II  on  page  3  of  the  Committee  report 


der  the  column  Fiscal  year  ia6T  In  each 
case  Is  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
other  figures  In  the  tabulaUon.  Obvi- 
ously, it  Is  an  Incorrect  figure. 

Could  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


Indicates  that  the  estimated  grant*  under 
Title  I  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  fiscal 
19«7,  under  the  formula  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  if  fully  funded  through 
budget   eatlmatea  and   appropriation   action. 


give  us  the  correct  figure  for  estimated  would  be  iia.o^a.QSa.     The  same  figure  ap- 

f\scal    1967   grants   under   title    I    for    the  pears  in  Table  V  on  page  18  of  the  Reportr— 

State  of  Kentucky,  in  lieu  of  $13,042,933?  making  a  comparison  with  the  Adralnistra- 

\A^    vfriRcitr      A  member  of  the  com-  tlon   bill      It   indicates   that   under   the  bill 

Mr    '^pRf^   ..^  "^^"^oer  Of  tfie  com  ^    ^^^^„^^         ,^^  Administration,  which 

mittee  sUfT  called  about  this  ^natter.  ^^^^^^^^  ,  ,^ii„  ^^^^^  amount.  Kentucky 
because  It  Is  an  obvious  error,  and  he  has  ^^^j^  quaUfy  for  granu  estimated  at  Wl,- 
glven  me  the  correct  figures,  which  now.     4i8y98 

These  same  figures  appear  In  those  tables, 
as  set  forth  In  the  Cono««8SIonai.  Record  yes- 
terday on  pagee  25266  and  25266.  Table  V 
showing    that    Kentucky     la    among    those 


for   legislative    history     I   put   Into    the 
Record 

In  the  tables  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Ker-.tuckv  figure 
should  be  $39,144,151 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
making  the  correction. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopir  '  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  this  type  program, 
and  as  a  member  of  this  com.mJttee  for 


THl    ADtri-T    EDCCATTON    ACT    OT    1986       TrrLI   12 

Mr  H.^RTKE  Madam  President, 
there  arc  three  titles  In  the  elementar}- 
and  secondary  education  amendments 
bill.  Title  I  contains  amendments  to  the 
pioneering  act  passed  last  year,  which  is 
now  Public  Law  89-10.  Title  II  amends 
the  impacted  areas  legislation.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  But  title  III  Is  a 
brandnew  title,  and  If  enacted  It  wil!  be- 
come the  Adult  Mucation  Act  of  1966 
It  is  to  title  III  that  I  wish  to  direct  Hiy 
remark.s 

I  believe  this  is  also  like  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondarj-  Act  of  last  year, 
pioneering  legislation.  Implicit  In  it  for 
the  first  time  is  the  recognition  that  com- 


Statea  devoUng  to  education  more  than  the     pletloh  of  high  school  should  be  consid- 


national  average  proportion  of  Its  personal 
income  appears  again  on  page  25389.  and 
has  also  been  inserted  in  the  Rtcoan  during 
the  debate  today. 

The  maximum  entitlement  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  last  year,  fiscal  1966,  was  $30,131.- 
330.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  last  year  assisted  1.480  schooU 
throughout    the    State,    which    actually    re- 


ered  the  normative  pattern  for  basic 
adult  education  It  recognizes  that  w 
should  no  longer  make  the  adult  educa- 
tion effort  the  stepchild  of  the  poverty 
program,  but  that  It  should  become  a  full 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  US.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Eor  the  first  time  it 
makes  Federal  funds  available  for  the 
training  of  leaders  In  adult  education, 
an  area  In  which  professional  leadership 
has  been  struggling  to  develop  and  whose 
advancement  through  this  act  will  great- 


a  long   Ume.   has  worked   for  years   for     c«i^^  $28,317,299.  94",  of  the  sutes  entitle 
programs  to  assist  the  States  and  local     ment — as  shown  by  the  Uble  on  pa«e  25288 
school   districts   In   their   efforts   to   Im-     of  the  RzcoaD,  and  which  I  know  to  be  cor- 
prove  the  quality  of  education      There-     rect. 

fore,  of  all  the  ScaU.«  this  bmu  designed  J^J^^.r'.Z.Z.T^^i^'^l.^llll  u" •f^-;;-aVd"the--whc^e"process  of  ^adidt 
to  help,  it  should  be  clear  that  It  wUl  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  f^^^  ^j  x^^  year,  would  result  in  educaUon  It  provides,  in  a  parallel  to 
certainly  be  helpful  to  Kentucky  cutting    the   Kentucky   entitlement   to   less     the  highly  successful  procedures  of  the 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ^)^a  half  what  it  was  last  year  In  fact.  19^5  elementarj-  and  secondary  bill 
consent  that  a  statement  by  the  Senator  the  formula  modifications  are  designed  to  grants  to  kx:al  educational  agencies,  or 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopxr  :  In  support  further  assist  schooj^dlstrict^  in^Keu^tucky  ^^her  public  and  privaU-  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. Including  educational  television 
stations,  who  will  use  these  funds  for 
innovations  with  promise  of  "national 
significance,"  with  a  Federal  contribution 
of  at  least  10  percent.     It  calls  for  the 


of  the  bin  may  be  printed  at  thla  point 
In  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

STATUrKNT  BT  SlMATOB  COOPSB 

Education  Is  Imperative — for  the  tech- 
nical needs  of  our  clanging  ec(  :ioniy  to  pro- 
vide the  complex  weapons  to  secure  our 
country,  and  to  give  every  txjy  and  girl  an 
equal  chance  I  have  worked  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  since  1947.  when  Senator 
Taft  asked  me  to  cospoasor  the  first  such 
bill  to  pass  either  House  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  done  sd  because  I  believe  In  opport'inlty 
for  all,  and  because  Kentucky  and  many 
of  her  school  districts  camicjt  by  themselves 
afford  education  up  to  the  national  aver- 
age— which  Is  Kentucky  s  greatest  need 

I  was  glad  to  support  and  vote  f  ir  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19«6.  which  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate   pr  ip>i«ee    to    antlnue    ind    extend 


and  other  States  And  of  course,  the  entitle- 
ments are  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill— not  by  the  tables  of  estimates  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  In  the  bill 

In   looking  at   these   tables,   It   Is  apparent      _.       .    __ 
that  Kentucky  Is  the  only  State  In  which  the     establishment  by  the  President  of  a  Na- 
1967  Title  I  entitlement  Is  shown  to  be  less     tional     .\dvisor>'     Committee    on    Adult 


than  the  entitlement  last  year,  or  less  than 
that  provided  in  the  proposed  Admlnutra- 
tion  bill.  The  tables  show  an  increase,  in 
many  cases  substantial,  for  every  other  State. 

80  I  believed  it  quite  likely  that  an  error 
had  been  made  In  the  figures  supplied  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Upon  Inquiry,  I  have  been  Informed  by 
officials   of   the   Office   of   Education,   and    by 


Basic  Education,  to  work  as  experts  -"• 
this  area  and  as  representatives  of  the 
schools  and  the  public,  in  developing  the 
programs  provided  for  under  the  title. 

Madam  President,  we  liave  rightly  con- 
cerned ourselves  In  the  recent  past  as 
never  before  for  the  education  of  the 
young.     We  have  adopted  a  variety  -• 


the     distinguished     senior     Senator     from     nieasures  to  help  make  possible  the  ex 


Oregon,  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  the  manager 
of  this  bill,  that  this  is  Indeed  the  case 

I  am  Informed  that  the  correct  figure  for 
the  eatimated  entitlement  of  Kentucky  un- 
der the  title  I  formula  in  the  bill  before  the 


panding  higher  education  devclopme:.. 
which  is  filling  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  the  burs' mg  point  We  have  at- 
tempted, and  I  believe  we  are  achieving 
already,  the  upgrading  of  grade  and  high 
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school  education.  Previously,  through 
the  poverty  program,  we  have  made  some 
effort  to  reach  the  most  deprived  whose 
educational  handicaps  prevent  their  aa- 
sumLng  a  useful  and  productive  place  in  a 
society  whose  demands  for  more  and 
more  education  leave  them  too  often  un- 
employed. 

But  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
recocnizes  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  all 
our  educational  needs  until  we  provide 
not  only  for  the  youth  of  the  land  and 
their  future,  but  also  for  the  unmet  needs 
of  the  millions  whose  accident  of  birth 
In  an  earlier  time  may  often  be  responsi- 
ble for  tlieir  lack  of  educational  attain- 
ment. 

Yet,  among  these  people,  the  educa- 
tional deficiencies  of  their  youth  tend  to 
make  their  position  in  society  ever  more 
precarious.  As  you  go  higher  in  the  age 
bracket,  you  find  the  educational  level 
dropping  decidedly.  A  1962  study  showed 
a  third  of  the  work  force  in  the  25-to-34 
age  proup  as  without  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. But  among  workers  45  to  54,  half 
had  not  attained  high  school  gradua- 
tion, and  In  the  older  group  from  55  to 
64  years  of  age,  only  a  third  were  high 
school  graduates  The  46  percent  in  the 
total  labor  force  without  completion  of 
high  school  comprise  64  percent  of  the 
unemployed.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
)oble.ss  fathers  of  those  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children  have  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

These  are  among  the  facts  which  I 
pointed  out  in  an  address  to  the  State 
conference  of  the  New  York  Association 
of  Public  School  Adult  Educators  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  an  address  which  was 
later  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
.Wult  Education  Association.  Adult  Lead- 
ership In  the  course  of  that  address. 
I  announced  my  intention  to  prepare  leg- 
islation which  would  move  us  forward 
ixi  the  last  frontier  of  educational  need 
as  yet  little  touched  by  Federal  effort. 
that  of  adult  education.  In  that  address 
I  said: 

There  will  continue  to  be  a  fundamental 
»-?akness  In  American  education  unless  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
idult.  The  need  ts  there,  the  response  Is 
waiting  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  tools  are 
available  for  Improving  the  meager  educa- 
■.:onal  services  we  are  now  rendering  the 
idult  in  our  society. 

Out  of  that  conviction,  working  with 
•u*ie  Adult  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Public  School  Adult 
Education,  and  the  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, over  the  next  few  months  there  was 
ieveloped  the  bill  which  I  introduced  last 
Uarcli.  S  3012.  on  which  Senator  Morse's 
subcommittee  held  hearings.  As  noted 
on  page  47  of  the  report,  my  own  10  pages 
of  testimony  were  supplemented  by  ex- 
pert witnesses  from  a  number  of  organi- 
zations to  whom  adult  education  is  a  vi- 
■■al  concern.  Among  them  were  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  whose  rep- 
rwentative  said: 

We  enthusiastically  support  this  proposed 
^?ialaUon. 

My  Kood  friend  Jack  Crabtree  repre- 
sented the  Adult  Education  Association, 
'blch  he  said  "commends  and  indeed 


supports  very  strongly"  S.  3012.  which 
is  now  modified  as  title  in  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Crabtree  stated: 

We  feel  that  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  giant 
step  forward  we  have  had  In  adult  education 
so  far  in  this  country. 

Dr.  William  Harley  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
was  another  witness,  viewing  the  pro- 
posal as  "opening  up  additional  opportu- 
nities for  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  work  more  effectively  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  in 
attacking  problems  of  adult  education." 

Another  participant  In  the  hearings 
who  urged  the  adoption  of  the  adult 
education  bill  was  the  executive  director 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
Mr.  Lowell  Burkett.  He  noted  that  in- 
creasingly a  requirement  for  entrance 
into  apprenticeship  training  programs  is 
gradiiation  from  secondary  schools.  One 
of  the  opportunities  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966  will  afford  Is  that  of  secur- 
ing the  high  school  completion  which  the 
adult,  defined  as  a  person  over  the  age 
of  18  who  has  not  completed  secondary' 
school,  will  have.  There  is  no  reason  in 
our  expanding  technological  society  to 
limit  basic  adult  education,  as  we  have 
done  under  the  concept  embodied  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  the  sixth- 
grade  level.  Mr.  Burkett  spoke  particu- 
larly, and  I  am  glad  that  the  provision 
continues  in  the  bill  as  we  have  it  before 
us,  of  the  value  of  changing  the  defini- 
tiOTi  of  adults  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
the  hiatus  between  normal  high  school 
graduation  age  and  age  25  for  basic  adult 
education  purposes.    Mr.  Burkett  said : 

We  conunend  the  authors  of  S.  3012  for 
defining  adulta  as  an  Individual  attaining 
the  age  of  18  Instead  of  25.  The  16-to-25- 
year  age  group  constitutes  the  highest  un- 
employment rate — namely  about  12.7  per- 
cent. It  Is  this  group  that  must  be  provided 
the  necessary  basic  education  which  they 
may  have  failed  to  acqiUre  and  must  also 
be  provided  with  opportunity  to  participate 
in  vocational  education  programs. 

Madam  President,  adult  education  is 
not  new  in  this  country.  Dr.  Wilmer 
Bell,  director  of  adult  education  for  the 
Baltimore  city  schools,  noted  in  his  testi- 
mony that  Baltimore  was  the  first  to 
begin  a  public  school  program  for  adult 
education,  and  that  it  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  since  1839.  I  presume 
that  this  was  related  to  the  American 
Lyceum  movement,  which  began  in  1826 
and  which  survived  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  The  Chautauqua  movement  like- 
wise was  a  force  in  adult  education,  pro- 
viding 168  extension  lecturers  by  1892. 

But  adult  education  has  only  in  quite 
recent  times  been  developing  into  an 
area  of  professional  educational  con- 
cern. It  was  1926  before  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Association  was  founded.  The 
term  "adult  education"  as  part  of  a  uni- 
versity course  title  first  appeared  only 
4  years  earlier  at  Columbia  in  1922.  The 
first  full-time  university  professorship 
in  adult  education  came  In  1931-32  with 
the  establishment  of  curriculums  leading 
to  advanced  degrees  in  the  field  at  Co- 
lumbia. The  first  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  adult 
education  came  in  1935  from  the  same 
school. 


It  was  my  hope,  and  my  bill  was  so 
drafted,  that  we  might  be  able  to  move 
into  some  Federal  concern  for  adult  edu- 
cation in  its  broader  meaning,  without 
confining  it  as  does  title  III  to  adult 
basic  education.  The  present  bill  omits 
a  secoiid  objective  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  S.  3012,  "to  encour- 
age and  expand  supplemental  educa- 
tional programs  for  adults."  The  con- 
cept of  supplemental,  as  contrasted  w-ith 
basic,  adult  education  is  one  which  would 
draw  in  a  broader,  specifically  adult  pro- 
gram to  benefit  not  only  those  with  for- 
mal educational  lack,  but  all  members 
of  the  community  regardless  of  educa- 
tional attainment  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  in  a  better  way  for  the  spe- 
cifically adult  tasks  of  homemaking, 
citizenship,  and  similar  areas  for  which 
the  regular  curriculum  makes  only 
peripheral  provision,  if  it  is  dealt  with 
at  all. 

So  title  III.  with  its  authorization  of 
$40  million  for  fiscal  1967  and  S60  million 
for  1968,  is  a  very  modest  beginning,  di- 
rected entirely  to  basic  education  needs, 
through  the  OflBce  of  Education.  By 
way  of  comparison,  I  might  note  that 
for  this  portion  of  the  needs  of  adult  edu- 
cation— the  basic  adult  education  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned — the  au- 
thorization in  my  bill  was  $90  million  for 
1967  and  $125  million  for  1968.  The 
basis  for  the  figure.  I  might  say,  was  real- 
istic, and  it  was  arrived  at  by  calculat- 
ing the  sum  already  authorized  for  basic 
adult  education  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram for  those  with  less  than  a  6th-grade 
education,  and  then  expanding  it  on  a 
proportional  basis  to  cover  the  needs  of 
those  who,  as  title  III  provides,  are  less 
than  12th-grade  graduates. 

I  still  believe  there  is  a  great  need  for 
supplemental  adult  education,  and  my 
bill  would  have  begun  such  a  program 
with  a  $35  million  authorization  for  the 
first  year,  followed  by  $50  million  in  the 
second  year.  But  now  that  we  have  be- 
gun, through  this  bill,  to  tackle  the  third 
area  of  educational  needs — adult  edu- 
cation, following  upon  higher  education 
and  elementary-secondary — we  will  be 
setting  in  motion  the  forces  which  will 
lead  to  increased  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing education  among  adults  whether 
or  not  they  have  completed  the  basic 
adult  education  of  12  grades. 

So  the  action  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  particularly  of 
its  Education  Subcommittee  under  Sen- 
ator Morse,  in  its  inclusion  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1966  as  a  part  of  the 
bill  Ijefore  us  is  one  which  I  most  heart- 
ily support  and  whose  advancement  into 
law  I  trust  we  shall  see  before  adjourn- 
ment. In  its  transfer  of  the  adult  basic 
education  program  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation it  is  doing  what  we  did  previously 
in  shifting  the  work-study  program, 
which  I  originally  proposed  in  my  higher 
education  bill,  out  of  OEO  and  into  the 
Office  of  Education.  We  should  use  the 
Office  of  Education  for  educational  de- 
velopment, rather  than  build  parallel  op- 
erations elsewhere  in  government  with 
an  overlapping  of  authority  and  a  prob- 
able failure  to  achieve  full  potential  as  a 
result. 
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The  expaiulan  of  basic  adjlt  educa- 
tion by  definition  to  the  12th-Rrade  level. 

and  th>--  !(>*enn<  of  the  •adu.t,  '  Ane  for 
thl.s  purpo.-i/'  from  35  Ui  18  is  another 
sUnin^arit  advance,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  any  p^jrtlon  of  the  title  In  Itfl  sUnlf- 
Icance.  since  It  Implies  that  we  are  now 
adopting  hlKh  school  graduation  as 
normative  for  all  adults  rather  than 
anything  less  Certainly  this  l.s  the  need 
In  our  technological  s.x-iety  today  A 
1962  study  showed  unemployment  dmoni; 
profess; :)i.-i:  tech:i!ca;.  and  -iimilar  work- 
ers. 9^  p.-rcent  of  them  A:th  hu-h  school 
and  27  percent  with  college  or  post- 
graduate education  stood  at  the  full- 
employment  level  with  only  1  7  percent; 
out  of  Jobs.  But  amon«  nonfann 
laborers,  three-quarters  of  them  with- 
out a  hinh  sch.->ol  diploma,  the  untm- 
ployment  rate  was  12  6  percent 

Another  most  significant  provision, 
one  which  will  Kive  much  new  thrust  to 
the  adult  education  movement  as  a 
whole,  is  that  allowm^  grants  for  the 
tracing  of  adult  educauon  leadership. 
The  structure  throu<h  wnlch  the  almi 
are  to  be  achieved,  both  by  operatlnK 
through  .-^tiite  pla-.s  under  direction  of 
State  educational  authorities  and  by  pro- 
viding an  advisory  council  at  the  na- 
tional level,  .set  the  pattern  for  orderlv 
development  now  and  in  the  future 
alike 

So  I  hope  that  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966.  title  III  of  the  bill,  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  Office  of 
Education  as  the  Hartice  amer.dment. 
win  secure  the  full  support  cf  other 
Senators  and  will  continue  on  to  accept- 
ance bv  the  House  and  enactment  into 
law  When  that  Is  done  we  will  have 
made  a  notable  forward  stride  In  com- 
pleting the  national  structure  of  edu- 
cation ie^lslation.  and  the  future  will  be 
brighter  fur  Dringmg  adults  .ip  to  a  bet- 
ter mmim'om  educationally  than  they 
could  otherwise  ootfim 

Mr  MOF4SE  Madam  Preslcent.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mlsjdsslppi 
!  Mr  StknnisI 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Ls  recogrJzed 
Mr  STFJ^Nia  Madam  Pre.sldent,  I 
first  wish,  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Mr  Morsk  1  for  the  very  fine 
statement  he  has  made  here  which 
cleared  up  the  situation  on  the  Fannin 
amendment 

I  would  lUe  to  .support  any  worthwhile 
educational  bill  A  great  many  persons 
in  my  family  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
teaching  young  people,  and  I  iiave  been 
Interested  in  the  subject  also 

I  know  that  the  civil  nght.s  bill  has 
already  passed  and  It  Is  the  law  of  the 
land 

But  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  vote  for 
the  pending  bill  without  Impliedly  ap- 
proving the  guidelines  and  the  way  they 
have  been  administered  at  times  by  the 
Offlv-e  of  Education 

In  ai;  my  public  life  I  have  never  ."^een 
anything  handled  wich  so  much  abuse 
of  power  intimidation  and  coercion  as 
have  the  guidelines,  which,  In  my  opin- 
ion, are  Invalid  under  the  law,  extreme  in 
their  application,  and  not  justified  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  or  from  the  sUnd- 
point  of  educatmri      In  the  administra- 


tion of  the  education  program  at  the 
national  level  there  have  b«>en  .some  iier- 
sons  who  have  shown  good  Judgment  and 
understanding  But  I  know  that  tlie 
guidelines  have  been  demoralizing  to  a 
great  many  people  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  our  area  of  the  country,  and 
It  is  to  them  we  must  look  for  guidance 
and  leadership  They  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  sacrifices  and  really  take  care 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  They 
provide  the  leadership  and  training  iii 
the  fomxatlve  years  of  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Morse]  on  his  statement  about  his 
determined  purpose  to  have  a  hearing  on 
this  matter  to  bring  out  the  facts  I 
hope  the  facts  can  be  fully  brought  out 
As  I  have  said,  not  all  the  personnel  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  reason  and  some  ha\  e 
put  education  first  in  their  objective^ 

But  the  embarrassment,  the  Intimida- 
tion, the  frustration  and  the  hurt  that 
has  been  Imposed  on  our  educators 
through  this  guideline  surveillance  Is 
something  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
court  or  In  a  hearing  It  can  be  truly 
measured  only  in  the  saddened  hearts  of 
the  teachers  and  educators  who  know  the 
misery  brought  on  by  the  enforcement  of 
the.se  unreasonable  measures.  I  strongly 
support  education  at  all  levels,  but  for 
the  cause  of  education  I  must  oppose  thl' 
bill  because  to  support  it  would  by  im- 
plication approve  the  guidelines  I  must 
therefore,  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr  DODD  Madam  President,  the 
minds  and  skills  of  a  nations  young  peo- 
ple comprise  its  single  greatest  resource 
If  educaUon  is  ne.ilected.  if  the  full  po- 
tential of  these  young  minds  is  not  de- 
veloped, all  the  natural  wealth,  all  the 
producUve  capacity,  all  the  armaments 
in  the  world  will  account  for  nothing  in 
tomorrows  complex  society 

Our  boy,s  and  girls  have.  I  believe  the 
greatest  potential  for  creative  leadership 
In  the  world,  and  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  they  are  assured  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  and  use  their  best  talents 
The  education  bills  enacted  in  the  past 
2  years  are  undoubtedly  the  most  Im- 
portant landmarks  in  the  history  of 
American  education  The  bill  before  us 
today  and  the  higher  education  bill 
which  Is  on  the  Senate  Calendar  are  the 
necessary  continuation  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

Education  is  not  the  place  for  budget 
restncUons  or  cutbacks  in  the  existing 
program  This  is  yhortsighted  wnd  dan- 
gerous, and  we  would  undoubtedly  f>ay 
dearly  for  such  false  economy  In  the 
future. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation bill  as  reported  by  the  5>nate 
committee  would  authorize  a  $8  billion. 
2-year  program  It  would  provide  funds 
for  State  grants  under  Public  Law  89  10. 
the  historic  1965  Education  Art  for  ex- 
tended aid  to  impacted  areas  and  for  a 
new  adult  education  program  admin- 
istered by  the  OtRce  of  Education 

The  impact  of  this  bill  would  be  to  ex- 
tend more  educational  assistance  to  more 
children,  more  schtMiLs.  and  more  .school 
districts,  with  a  particular  emphasis  or 
ftlwcationally  deprived  and  handicapi>ed 
children.    It  would  improve  the  quality  of 
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education  by  making  more  and  better  fa- 
ciflties.  materials,  and  .services  avaiiab;. 
and  it  \wiuld  provide  needed  continuitv 
by  extending  the  program  through  1968 
In  fl.scal  year  1966,  371  Connecticu- 
9ch(X)ls  and  67,078  children  beneflt«i 
from  the  Federal  funds  which  were  mad^ 
available  under  title  I  of  the  1965  Educa- 
tion Act. 

These  figures  would  be  substantialh 
Increased  under  the  tenns  of  S.  3046 
whicii  would  provide  Connecticut  an  esu- 
maled  $13.7  million  in  P'ederal  grants  i- 
1967  and  $15  1  million  in  1968  The  toti 
of  this  would  be  approximately  $6  2  mil- 
lion more  than  the  State  would  receive 
under  the  administration  bill. 

Title  II  (if  the  1965  act  established  a 
program  of  ^-rants  to  States  for  libran- 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tive material  f(jr  public  and  private 
.schools.  This  provi.sion  Is  of  particular 
Importance  to  Connecticut,  where  a 
larger-than-usual  percentage  of  studenfc 
attend  nonpublic  schools  and  do  not 
otherwise  benefit  from  Ftxleral  funds. 

The  autlioruation  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  represents  a  30-percent  in- 
crease Ui  Fedi  ral  funds  for  improved 
educational  matei  lals.  and  it  would  make 
almost  $4  million  available  to  Connecti- 
cut fur  tills  purp«jse 

In  addition,  tiiis  bill  is  of  great  interest 
to  Connecticut  because  it  would  sub- 
stantially Increase  funds  for  sup- 
plementary education  centers  and  sen- 
ices,  educational  research  protrrams,  the 
strengtlK-nlng  of  State  offices  of  educa- 
tloji.  and  assistance  for  handicapped 
clilldren. 

With  regard  to  Impacted  areas,  the 
Senate  committee  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration request  that  the  program  be 
curtailed  and  instead  seeks  to  broaden 
the  eligibility  for  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815  funds.  I  have  witnessed 
Uie  tremendous  importance  of  tins  par- 
ticular form  of  assistance  in  my  o«ti 
State,  and  I  wlioleheartedly  support  title 
II  of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  hope  tlie  Senate  will  support  the  po- 
sition of  the  committee  members  who 
have  studied  this  entire  question  so  care- 
fully and  have  based  this  expanded  edu- 
cation bill  on  the  educational  needs  of 
the  Nation 

WEST    VIRGIN  IAS    I.VTISIEST    IN    EDUCATION 

Mr  BYRD  of  W^est  Virginia.  Madam 
President.  I  wish  to  offer  my  support  for 
S  3046.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966 

It  has  been  my  lifelong  belief  that 
education  is  a  key  to  a  useful  and  en- 
joyable Hfe,  and  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  amendment's  proposed  In  this  meas- 
ure will  direct  greater  emphasis  tovrard 
the  core  of  many  problems  which  face 
our  country  today-  an  improper  edu- 
cation for  too  many  adults. 

As  a  boy,  I  lived  in  a  small  mining  com- 
munity during  the  depression  years  and 
I  can  clearly  recall  the  di^>couragement 
and  disappointment  of  many  men  who 
were  handicapped,  by  a  severe  lack  of 
tr-aming.  in  efforts  to  find  other  employ- 
ment. As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  come  face 
to  face  with  the  costs  of  protecting  the 
Nation's   Capital   City  from  crime  and 
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growing  welfare  costs — again,  attributed 
in  preal  measure  to  those  persons  who 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their 
educational  opportunities. 

Hi  IS  measure  will  improve  these  op- 
portunities for  children  who  c»me  from 
families  of  low  income.  It  will  place 
great  stress  on  such  vital  subjects  as  re- 
medial reading  and  speech  therapy.  It 
tUI  also  provide  some  health  services  and 
equipment. 

Needless  to  say.  remedial  instruction 
can  play  the  most  important  role  in 
maintaining  a  child's  interest  in  learning. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  we  shall  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.  These  youngsters 
deserve  the  best  planning  and  research 
that  we  can  offer  and  this  measure  will 
assist  in  making  this  possible. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  All  time 
ha.«;  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roD. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1 .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  BassI.  the  Senator  from  Indiajna 
[Mr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr  Eastland  1.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr  Randolph!,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sen- 
aU-ir  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  n.:.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  Bayh!.  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  I'Mr  Gore!,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr  Metcalf!.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing^ If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea  " 

Mr  kuchel  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cas«], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
iR  rtnd  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr  CtrRTis  and  Mr.  Hrttska). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doin- 
i"CKl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GRirriNl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],   the  Senator   from  California 


[Mr.  MiTBfHy],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  LMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  16,  as  follows : 

[No.  289  Leg.) 
YEAS — 54 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

BOggB 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Cannon 

Cnark 

Dodd 

Brvln 

Vong 

Pulbrlght 

EarrlB 

Hartke 

Inouye 


Byrd,  Va. 

C!otton 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Hlckenlooper 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayb 

Carlson 

Cam 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Douglas 


Jackson  Mundt 

Javlts  Muskie 

Kennedy,  Mafis.  Nelson 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Neuberger 
Kuchel 


Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MoGee 

McOovem 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moes 

NAYS— 16 

HUl 

Holland 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Lausche 
Robertson 
Russell,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

Eastland  Miller 


Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Russell,  S  C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Simpson 
Slenni.<i 
Thurmond 
Wnilams,  Del. 


Oore 

Griffin 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 

Eb'uska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Morton 

Murphy 

Pen 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tower 


So  the  bill  (S.  3046)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3046 
An  act  to  strengthen  and  improve  programs 
oT  assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary BChoolB,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966". 

TXT1.K     I 0(Zin>MXNT8     TO     THE      E1.EMENTAKY 

AND     SBCONDART    KDUCATION     ACT    OT     196  5 

Part  A — Financial  assistance  to  educational 

apencies  for  the  education  of  children  of 

Uywincome  families 

Revision  of  Authorization 

Sw:.  iOl.  Section  202  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  I960.  Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Duration  of  Assistance 

"Sxc.  202.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the   provisions  of   this   title, 


make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1965, 
and  ending  June  30,  1968." 

Grants  With  Respect  to  Certain  Indian 

Children 
Sec.  102.  Section  203(a)  (1)   of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  203.  (a)(l»iA)  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragrapli  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum 
cf  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
for  payments  to  States  under  section  207(a) 
( other  than  payments  under  such  section  to 
Jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  'State' 
by  this  subsection).  The  Commissioner 
shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  ihe  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.  In  addition  he  shall  allot  from  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amount  neces.sary  to  miike  payments  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B>  of  this  para- 
graph, and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children  on  reservntlons  serviced 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  oper- 
ated for  Indian  children  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  The  maximum  grant  which 
a  local  educational  agency  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  and  the  terms 
upon  which  payment  shall  be  made  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  ebaU 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payment*  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies"  with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  pavTnent  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  In  which  the 
agency  Is  located." 

Payments  to  State  Educational  Agencies  for 
Assistance  In  Educating  Migratory  Children 
of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 
Sec.  103.   (ai    Section  203(a)    of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph   (5)    the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  ( 6 )  A  State  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  an  application 
under  section  205(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year 
under  this  title  for  establishing  or  improving 
programs  for  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers.  The  maximum  total 
of  grants  which  shall  be  avaUable  for  use  in 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
United  States  multipUed  by  (A)  the  esti- 
mated number  of  such  migratory  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  who  reside 
In  the  State  full  time,  and  (B)  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  In- 
clusive, who  reside  In  the  State  part  Ume, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations.  For  ptirposcs  of 
this  paragraph,  the  'average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure' In  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
aggregate  current  expenditures,  during  the 
second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  Is  made,  of  all 
local  educational  agencies  las  defined  In 
section    303(6)  (A))     In    the    United    States 
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(Including  only  the  fifty  State*  knd  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  Columblai.  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  Suites  for  operation  oi  local 
educational  agencies  without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  jf  such 
expenditures  are  made  i .  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate  number  of  children  In  nveratte  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agenlces  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
year  " 

(bi  Section  208  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

01  ill  A  State  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  such  agencies  may  apply  for 
a  grazit  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title 
to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educaUonal  agencies  programs 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers  The  Commis- 
sioner may  approve  such  an  appllcaUon  only 
upun  his  determination — 

■  A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  project*  Including  the  ticqulal- 
tlon  of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  i  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  oX  migratory  ag- 
rlculturai  workers,  and  to  coordinate  theae 
programs  and  projects  with  similar  programs 
and  projects  In  other  States.  Including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with 
respect   to  schi>jl   records   of  such   children: 

■  Bi  that  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  .^[.>pT'  prlate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Ec"ii'>m!c  C>pp<:irtunlty  Act  of  1964: 
and 

"iCi  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  objec'.lvee  of 
cliuses  ill  B  and  (2)  thr'njgh  i8i  of  sub- 
section I  a>  .  and  of  sectl'm  20*  a) . 
The  Cnmxnissloner  sh»ll  not  finally  dlsap- 
pr')ve  an  Application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opiportunlty  for  a 
hearing  t.i  the  State  educational  agency. 

2>  If  the  Commlaaloner  determines  that 
a  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  prograjivs  tir  mlgri'ory  children 
of  mlgratorv  agricultural  workers,  or  that  it 
would  result  In  more  efficient  and  ec  ^nomlc 
administration,  or  that  It  would  adi  sub- 
stantially to  the  welfare  or  educational  at- 
tainment of  such  children,  he  may  make 
special  arrangements  with  other  public  or 
nonpr';ift'.  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
piirpiwes  -if  this  subsection  In  one  or  more 
States  ind  for  this  purpose  he  may  set  aside 
on  an  equitable  b.'vsls  and  use  all  or  part  of 
the  maximum  total  of  grants  available  for 
such  State  or  States  " 

(ci'li  The  pKirtlon  .if  section  20«(«)  of 
such  Act  which  precedes  clause  (  I  i  Is 
amended  by  striking  ^ut  participate  In  the 
program  'f  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "partlrlpnte  under  this  title  i  except 
with  respect  to  the  pmgram  described  In 
section  205  "  1  relating  to  migratory  chil- 
dren of  mlgatory  agricultural  workers)". 

2  The  first  sentence  of  section  207ra) 
(I  I  of  such  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  "It 
and"  after  "the  amount  which'" 

i3j  Section  210  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  aoflibr"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  205!  ci   or  20fl  b    " 

4  Section  211 1  a)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  '"section  20«'ar"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '"section  305  c  i  or  206'  a  i  ". 

Providing     for     the     Counting    of     Orphans, 

Children  in  State  Correctional  Institutions. 

and     Other     Children     Lacking     Parental 

Support 

Sec  104  lai  The  first  senten..'  of  section 
203' a  1  (2>  of  the  Act  of  SeptemVr  30.  1950. 
U  amended  by  striking  out  the  ■  ord  "and" 
before    '"  ( B I  "*    and    by    inserting    before    the 


period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following  and  iCi  the  number  .if  children 
of  such  ages  In  such  school  dlsulct  being 
supported  because  of  lack  of  parental  care  In 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  or 
with  public  funds  In  foster  homes,  but  not 
Including  any  such  children  who  aire  counted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7|  of  this  subsection 
for  the  punxjse  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency" 
bi  Section  ■-03(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(7)  In  the  caae  of  a  State  agency  which 
Is  directly  responsible  for  providing  free 
public  education  for  children  being  sup- 
ported by  the  State  because  of  lack  of  pa- 
rental care  or  for  children  in  correctional 
Institutions,  the  maximum  grant  which  that 
agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Pederal  percentage  of  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  that  State 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  children 
In  average  dally  attendance,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner,  at  schools  for  such 
children  operated  or  suppwrted  by  that  State 
agency.  In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available.  Such 
State  agency  shall  use  payments  under  this 
title  only  for  programs  and  projects  (includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) which  are  designed  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  such  children  on  behalf  of 
whom  the  grant  was  made" 
ElglblUty  for   OranU;    Clarifying  Definition 

of    "Average   per   Pupil   Expenditure  "   In   a 

State 

Sic.  106.  (a)(1)  The  portion  of  section 
203(b)  of  such  Act  of  September  30,  1960, 
which  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ""the  sum  of  before 
"the  number",  and  by  inserting  after  "rub- 
section  (c)  ("■  the  following:  '".  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  of  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the  low  Income 
factor  from  payments  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  number 
of  other  children  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph  (2)    of  subsection  (a)". 

(2 1  Section  203(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"shall  be"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  ten." 

i3i  Section  2CQ(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""ahall  be  one  hun- 
dred or  more"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  at  least  ten". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  203(ai 
of  such  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  ""or.  If 
greater.  In  the  United  States  (which  for  pur- 
ptoses  of  this  and  the  last  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  1."  after  "average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  that  State'" 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or.  If 
greater.  In  the  United  States  (which  for 
purpioses  of  this  sentence  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.""  after 
"In  that  State". 

I  3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years    beginning    after    June    30     19C7 

(CI  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (2i 
of  such  Act  is  amended  •.■o  read  as  follows 
For  purposes  of  this  subsecilon.  the  "aver- 
age p>er  pupil  expenditure  In  a  State,  or  In 
the  United  States  sliail  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
cixnputatlon  Is  made,  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  In  section  303<6mA)  In 
the  State,  or  In  the  United  States  as  the 
i-.ijie  may  be.  plus  any  direct  current  expendl- 
tiu-es  by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agendas  (without  regard  to  the  sources  cf 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures 


are  made  ■ .  divided  by  the  aggregate  n.;;i.ber 
of  children  In  average  dally  attendance  tj 
whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public 
edunitlon   during  such   preceding  year" 

Raising  the  Low-Income  Factor  After  Ji;-. 
30.  1966 

S«c.  106.  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  _; 
September  30,  1960,  Is  amended  to  read  ^> 
follows 

"(CI  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  'low-Income  factor"  shall  be  $2,000 
for  the  flscAl  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  they 
shall  be  50  per  centum  and  92,500.  respec- 
tively, and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  they  ahall  be  50  per  centum  and  $3,OO0, 
respectively." 

Using  Most  Recent  Ald-for-Dependent  Ct.:.- 
dren  Data  Available  After  June  30,  1966 
Sec.  107  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1966.  the  third 
sentence  of  section  203(d)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1950.  Is  amended  to  read  u 
follows:  "The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number 
of  children  of  such  agee  from  families  re- 
ceiving an  annual  income  In  excess  of  t.'ie 
low-Income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  famlllles  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  laet  calendar  year  end- 
ing before  the  beginning  of  the  fUcai  j-e.i: 
for  which  the  determination  Is  made  "" 

Repealing  Provision  for  Special  Incentive 
Grants 

Sec  108  (a)  Title  II  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  204. 

I  b  I    Such  title  II  is  further  amended  by— 

(li  striking  out  "basic  grant".  "BASIC 
GRANTS  "  and  "basic  grants"  each  time  they 
occur  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "grant", 
"GRANTS""  or  "grants",  as  the  case  may  be, 

(2)  striking  out  "or  a  special  Incentive 
grant"  In  the  portion  of  section  205(a)  which 
precedes  clause  ( 1 ) ;  and 

i3i  striking  out  In  section  207(a)(2)  the 
portion  which  follows  the  comma  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "except  that  thlj 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  determined  for  that  agency  pursuant 
to  section  203."" 

Treatment  of  Income  of  Employees  Receiving 
Aid  for  Dep)endent  Children 

Sec.  109.  The  following  new  section  u 
added  Immediately  after  section  212  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1950: 

"Special  Treatment  of  Certain  Earnings 

■'Sec.  213  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  402  of 
such  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  f>erlod  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  pro- 
vide that  for  a  period  of  not  more  th&n 
twenty-four  months,  the  first  »85  e.irned  by 
any  person  in  any  month  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  program  assisted  under  this  title 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  In  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  person  undtr 
such  approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  any  other  Individual  un- 
der such  approved  State  plan. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
tlUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a.nv 
period  before  the  first  month  after  the  ad- 
journment <,r  the  State's  first  regular  leglJ- 
latlve  s^bsUjii  which  adjourns  more  than  slit" 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Elementary  ar.d 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  acuon 
taken  pursuant  to  a  Slate  statute  which 
prevenu  such  State  from  complying  wi^ 
the  requlremenu  of  subsection  (a)  of  thi* 
section" 
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Amendments  to  Section  205  With  Respect  to 
Areas    Having    Project*,    Construction    for 
H.ndlcapped.    Size    of   Projects,    and    Co- 
ordination with   Other  Federal  ProgramB 
SEC.  110.   (B)   Clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  such  Act  of  Septembej-  30, 
1980,  Is  amended   by  striking  out  the  word 
"high"    preceding    "concentrations    of    chil- 
dren", and   by   striking   out  "children  from 
low-Income   families"  and   Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'such  children". 

(bl  Such  clause  Is  further  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "toward  meet- 
ing those  needs"  the  following:  "and  to  this 
end  Involve  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
13,500,  except  that  the  State  educational 
agency  may  with  resp>ect  to  any  applicant 
reduce  such  $2,500  requirement  If  It  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  Impossible,  for  rea- 
sons such  as  distance  or  dlflBculty  of  travel, 
for  the  applicant  to  Join  effectively  with  other 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  such  requirement",  and  (2)  by 
clian£;lng  the  comma  before  "and  nothing 
herein"  to  a  semicolon. 

(C  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  clatise  (7)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7»  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
I'j-uctlon  of  school  facilities,  that,  In  devel- 
oping plans  for  such  facilities  due  considera- 
tion has  been  given  t<5  compliance  with  such 
itandards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
approve  In  order  to  insure  that  facilities 
constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal  ftmds 
under  this  title  shall  be,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
ficUliles.  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons:  and". 

id)  Title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
or.dar>-  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  161  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  703  a 
aewsutisectton  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
the  C-ommlssloner  shall  consult  with  other 
federal  departments  and  agencies  admlnls- 
'^nng  programs  which  may  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  programs  carried  out  pur- 
raant  to  such  Acts,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts  shall 
(1)  coordinate  such  programs  on  the  Fed- 
era!  level  with  the  programs  being  admlnls- 
••ered  by  such  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  (2)  require  that  effective  proce- 
dures be  adopted  by  State  and  local  author- 
ities to  coordinate  progranos  carried  out 
under  such  Acts  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  having  the  same  or  similar 
purposes." 

Computing  Amount  of  Payments  for  State 
Administrative  Expenses 

Sbc  111  Clause  (1)  of  section  207(b)  of 
(uch  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  Is  amended 
••oread  as  follows: 

"(1)  1  p^T  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
pants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies cf  the  State  as  determined  for  that  year 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  208.  or". 

Providing  a  More  Current  Base  for  Deter- 
mining Maintenance  of  Effort 
Sic  112.  Section  207(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1950.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964" 
»nd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year". 

Continuing  and  Revising  Provision  for  Ad- 
Juftments  Where  Necessitated  by  Appro- 
priations 

Sic  113.  (a)  Section  208  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1950,  Is  amended  by  striking 
'ut  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19M."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  any 
S«c*l  year". 

b)  Such  section  208  Is  further  amended 

^y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

In  order  to   permit   reductions  made  pur- 
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Buant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
be  offset  at  least  In  part,  the  Commissioner 
may  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  March  1  of 
such  fiscal  year)  by  which  (1)  State  educa- 
tional agencies  must  certify  to  him  the 
amounts  for  which  the  applications  of  edu- 
cational agencies  have  been  or  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State,  and  (2)  State  educa- 
tional agencies  referred  to  In  section  203(a) 
(6)  must  file  applications.  The  excess  of  ( 1 ) 
the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the  maximum 
grants  computed  for  all  educational  agencies 
of  any  State  under  section  203,  as  ratably 
reduced  under  this  section,  over  (2)  the 
total  of  the  amounts  for  which  applications 
of  agencies  of  that  SUte  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
are  approved  shall  be  available,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  first  to  educational 
agencies  In  that  State  and  then  to  educa- 
tional agencies  In  other  States  to  offset  rat- 
able reductions  made  under  this  section." 
Revision  In  National  Advisory  Council 
Reporting 

S«c.  114.  Section  212(c)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30.  1960,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  President  Is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report." 

Short  Title  for  Title  II  of  Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-First  Congress 
Sec.  116.  Title  n  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (as  amended  by  this  Act).  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  an  additional  section  as  follows: 

"Short  Title 

"Sw:.  214.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'EducatlonaUy  Deprived  Children's  Act'." 

Definitions 

Broadening  Definition  of  "Local  Educational 

Agency" 

Sec.  lie.  (a)(1)  Section  303(6)  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1950,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (A)  Por  ptirposes  of  title  I,  the  term 
'local  educational  agency"  means  a  board  of 
education  or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  free  public  education 
In  a  county,  township.  Independent,  or  other 
school  district  located  within  a  State.  Such 
term  Includes  any  State  agency  which  di- 
rectly operates  and  maintains  facilities  for 
providing  free  public  education. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  title  n,  the  term 
'local  educational  agency'  means  a  public 
board  of  education  or  other  public  authority 
legally  constituted  within  a  State  for  either 
administrative  control  or  direction  of,  or  to 
perform  a  service  fimctlon  for.  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  in  a  city. 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  includes  any 
other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school,  and 
It  also  includes  (except  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 208(a)(2),  203(b),  and  205(a)  (1)  )  any 
State  agency  which  Is  directly  responsible 
for  providing  free  public  education  for 
handicapped  children  (Including  mentally 
retarded,  hud  of  bearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  requlr*!  special  education) ." 


(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  on  a  non-school-dlstrlct  basis,". 

(3)  Section  203(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  local  educational 
agencies  which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  same  geographical  area,  and  In  the  case 
of  a  local  educational  agency  which  pro- 
vides free  public  education  for  a  substantial 
number  of  children  who  reside  in  the  school 
district  of  another  lcx;al  educational  agency, 
the  State  educational  agency  may  allocate 
the  amount  of  the  maximum  grants  for  those 
agencies  among  them  In  such  manner  as  It 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title." 

Providing  for  a  more  precise  definition  of 
"current  expenditures" 

(b)  Section  303(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  term  'current  expenditures' 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. Including  expenditures  for  adminis- 
tration. Instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed 
charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  defi- 
cits for  food  services  and  student  body  ac- 
tivities, but  not  Including  expenditures  for 
community  services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt 
service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds 
granted  under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  title 
II  or  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965." 

Part  B — School  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials  appro- 
priations authorised 

Sec.  121.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-10)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  1 100. 000. 000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $125.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law." 

Revision  in  Authorization  for  Title  II,  and 

Provision  for  Indian  Children  In  Schools 

Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Sec.  122.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Elementary 

and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    Is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'Sec.  202  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  p>er  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  201  ib).  The 
Coirunlssloner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title.  In  ad- 
dition, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  such  assistance  for  children  and 
teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  terms  upon  which 
payments  for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  201(b).  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such  sums 
as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  In  the 
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public  &nd  private  elementary  &nd  »«coDd- 
ary  tchcxiU  of  Uxat  State  bears  to  the  ti^tai 
number  )f  ciilldren  enroUed  la  iuch  •chojU 
In  ai;  of  U\o  Statee  The  number  of  children 
wo  enrolled  ehall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mlaal'juer  on  the  baala  of  the  moet  recent 
■atlafactory  data  available  to  him  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'State' 
shall  n.'t  Include  the  Commonwea  th  of 
Puerto  RlC',  Ouani,  American  rfamo*.  til6 
Virgin  LiUndfl.  arid  the  Trvist  Terrllory  ^t  the 
Paclflr  lalandJ  " 

AdmlnistrB'.r.e  Kxpenses  and  Improved 
l'  A>rilinail  <ii 

S«c  123  3e.tlon  i03'a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1»«6  la 
anier:ded  to  read  as  follows  through  the  end 
of  -lause  (3)   ot  such  section: 

Sec  2()3  lai  Any  State  wUch  desires  to 
receive  j^rants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  C'lmmlssloner  a  State  plan,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Oommlaaloner  deems  necessary, 
whlch- 

"ili  designates  a  State  agency  whlcJi 
shall,  either  dlrecUy  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  other  State  or  local  public  urgen- 
cies, act  as  the  sole  agency  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan. 

"i3)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  302  will  be  expended  solely  for 
(Ai  irqulsltlun  of  library  resources  i which 
for  '.he  purpcisea  of  this  title  means  books, 
periodicals  d  .K-'injent^,  audiovisual  mate- 
rials. *r-.Ll  •j'.her  related  library  materials  i. 
textbi.ioks.  And  other  printed  and  published 
Instructional  materials  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  In  public  and  private  ele- 
men'^irv  md  secor.diiry  schools  In  the  Stale, 
and  iBi  admlnUtnitl.3n  of  the  Statu  plan. 
Including  il)  the  development  and  revision 
ot  standards  relatlni;  to  library  rewxircea. 
tertbc»>ks.  and  'the*  printed  and  published 
Instructional  mat«rla:s  furnished  for  the 
use  of  chlld.-en  and  teachers  m  the  public 
elementary  and  se.ondary  »ch  o's  of  the 
Stat«.  and  illi  the  distribution  nnd  control 
by  a  lo<'al  educiitlonal  agency  uf  sur.h  library 
resources  t<'xtboolt.s.  and  other  mst.-uctlonal 
materials  In  carr>-lng  )ut  such  Stat^  plan  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  In  scliools 
referred  to  In  clause  {At.  ex-ept  that  the 
am  "in :  'isi-d  for  sdmmlstratl  r.  >f  '.he  State 
plan  for  any  Sscal  year  shall  n.  t  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  jxi-.uunt 
paid  'o  the  Stale  under  this  title  for  that 
year    'r  »50  000    whichever  Is  (greater. 

"  3»  .sets  forth  the  crllerl,^  t  <  be  used  In 
all  >o.^tlnK  library  resources  textt>>cks.  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials  provided  under  this  title  among 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State,  which 
criteria  shall - 

"Kt  take  Into  consideration  the  relative 
need,  as  detei-mlned  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  children  and  teachers  of  the  State  for 
such  library  resources.  terttK>^.>ks.  or  other 
InstrictI  'nal  materials. 

"iB)  provide  aasurince  that  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  law  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  Instructional  materuu 
will  be  provided  in  an  ecjultable  basis  for 
the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  sch.iols  in  the 
State  which  comply  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  of  the  State  or  are  other- 
wise recognized  by  It  through  some  proce- 
dure custcma.-lly  used  In  the  State,  and 

"iCl  provide  issurance  tliat  in  order  to 
assurs  the  effective  and  efflclent  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  there  will  be  appropriate  coor- 
dination at  b«)th  State  and  local  levels  be- 
tween the  pro<fram  carried  out  under  this 
tlUe  with  respect  to  library  resources  snd 
the  program  .If  any  i  carried  out  under  the 
Library  Service*  and  Construction  Act  (30 
VAC    ch.   18j, 


Part   C     Sujypien\entA<y   eduoafional  ccnfcrj 

aTxd  scTttcj'j 

Apprjpnatlona  Authorized 

Ssr  r<  .'^.•.  '.;  n  301  lb)  of  the  Elementary 
and  .se.-.  ..  !\.-v  Kducatlon  Act  Is  amended  to 
r"i*.l   m  '■'  illows 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  prunta 
under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100. 000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I9«<5.  •200,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  1250.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  19fl8:  but  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  19<J9.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  only  such  stuns  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congreas  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law" 
Revision  In  .\uthorizatlon  for  Title  m.  and 

Provision  for   Indian  Children   In   Schools 

Op>erated  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior 

SBC.  132.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S«c  902  (a)  11)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  thU  paragraph  an  amount 
eqtMkl  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  yenr  for  grants 
under  this  title  The  Commissioner  shall 
apportion  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam. 
American  -Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  title  In  addition,  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  he  shall  appor- 
tion from  such  amount  to  the  Secretskry  of 
the  Interior  the  amount  neceaeary  for  such 
assistance  for  children  and  teachers  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(3)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  car- 
rying out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  301(b).  the  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  1200.000  to  each  State  and 
shall  apportion  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
among  the  States  as  follows 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  t-o  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive.  In 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  all  the  States,  and 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  the  States 

For  the  purpose*  at  this  subsection,  the  itrm 
State'  does  not  Include  the  Common wcaitii 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American  8am<>a,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands   " 

Provldlni?  That  FadltUes  ronstrt»ct<?d  Under 
Title  in  Will  B^  Usable  bv  Handlcapp«^ 
Persons 

Sbc  133  Section  304(a)  (4)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  (C)"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following  "iCi 
that  m  developing  plans  for  such  facilities, 
:hert>  will  he  -ompliance  with  such  standards 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  approve  In 
order  to  insure  that  facilities  constructed 
with  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
shall  be.  to  the  extent  appropriate  In  view 
of  the  uses  to  be  ma<l«  of  the  faclUUeB.  ac- 
.?«aalble  to  and  us«ble  by  handicapped  per- 
mjiiB,  and  i  D)  " 


Requirement   of   Approval    by   State   Educa- 
tional Agency  In   Certain  Cases 

Sei-  134  Section  304i  b)  (4i  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  fMucatlon  Act  of  igas 
La  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing, "and  In  the  case  of  applications  pro- 
viding for  the  expenditure  of  25  per  centum 
of  a  State's  apportionment  for  any  flscal 
year  for  the  purpooea  of  this  title,  such  appli- 
cations have  been  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  of  such  State." 

Special  Consideration  for  Local  Educational 
Agencies  Which  Are  Pmunclally  Overbur- 
dened 

Sic  135.  Section  304  of  the  Elemonury 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)  In  approving  applications  under  thii 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1966.  the  Commissioner  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
making  a  reaaonable  tax  effort  but  which  is 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs  Including  preschool  education 
for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  \\.i  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
«as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment 
or  otherwise),  obsolete,  or  unsafe,  or  because 
of  any  other  condition  that  has  imposed  a 
substantial  and  continuing  financial  burden 
upon  the  agency  " 

Porf  D — CiMypfratii^e  Research  Act 
amendmerits 

Permitting  the   Research   Training  Program 

To  Be  Carried  Out  Through  Contract*  as 

Well   lis  Grants 

Sic  141  Section  2(b)  of  the  CooporaUve 
Research  Act  (20  U.S  C.  331a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  universities  and  coUegM 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  assist  them  In 
providing  training  In  research  In  the  field  of 
education  (Including  such  research  described 
In  section  603(a)  (4)  of  the  Elemenury  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965).  Including 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  train- 
ing staff  and  currlcular  capability  for  such 
training,  and,  without  regard  to  secUons 
3«4a  and  3700  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  528.  41  U.S.C.  5)  to  provide  by  con- 
tracts or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  them  for  the  conduct  of 
such  activities;  except  that  no  such  grant 
may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  Institution  other  than  a  nonprofit 
one 

•  2  I  Funds  Rvnllnhle  to  the  CommlMloner 
for  grnnts  or  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion may.  when  so  uuthortzed  by  the  Oom- 
mlsaloner  also  be  used  by  the  recipient  (AI 
m  establishing  and  nuilnUiliilng  researcli 
tratneeshlps.  Internshlpfi.  personnel  ei- 
chiin^es  and  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships, and  for  stipends  and  allowances  (In- 
cluding traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training 
and  their  depejidents  not  In  excess  cf  sucb 
maximum  amounts  aa  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  f'omralssloner.  "t  i  Bi  where  the  recipient 
Is  a  State  educational  agency.  In  providing 
for  such  tralneeshli-*.  Internships,  personnel 
exchanges,  and  fellowships  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  public  or  other 
nonprt^flt  Institutions  or  organizations 

(3)  No  grant  shtiU  be  made  or  contract 
or  jolntlv  financed  oxjp^rutlve  arrangement 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  for  train- 
ing in  sectarian  Instruction,  or  for  work  to 
be  done  in  an  Institution,  or  a  depurtment 
or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  program 


IS  sr2<:lflcttlly  for  t 
to  prepare  them  tc 
Ugloil  or  to  enter  i 
vocation  or  to  prepa 
Ujal  subject*. 

'■(4 1  Prior  to  Jai 
jilssloner  shall  ma 
•.he  Congres.s  with 
other  arrangements 
subsection  with  p 
eluding  benefits  n 
u^cts  and  iirrangei 
aoner's  recommend 
continuation  of  thf 
oontnicts  and  arr 
organ  izatlons.'^ 

Consolidating  Ret 
S< 

Se>-  142.  Section 
Reseuich  Act  Is  amr 
secuiicl  sentence  the 
Amending  the  Defl 

To    Include    the 

Buildings 

Sic.  143.  Section 
Research  Act  Is  iimi 

"(4)  The  terms  '( 
construction'  Inclui 
of  new  buildings. 
panslon.  remodeling 
uon  of  existing  bu 
tects'  fees,  but  no 
scqulsltton  of  land 
acquisition  of  an  e 
site  miprovements. 
buildings  and  extsti 
act  acquired,  cxpa 
Mred." 

Part  E~Grants  to 
merits  c 
Approprla 
Sic.  151.  Section  I 
uid  Secondary  Ed 
iaieaded  to  read  a 
pose  o!  ni.iklng  grai 
»re  hereby  authonzi 
sum  of  t25.0OO.OO0  1 
June  30.  1966,  »30.0 
ending  June  30.  196 
SksJ  year  ending  J 
Sscal  year  ending 
succeeding  flscal  ye 
be  appropriated  as 
itter  authorize  by 

Postponement 
Site  152.  (a)  Seci 
Elementary  and  Sec 
1965  Is  amended  b 
1967"  In  the  first  s< 
lieu  thereof  "July  1 
lb)  Section  503( 
imeiided  by  striklii 
ind  ln.-.ertlng  In  He 
■Tie  Federal  share 
iscal  year  beglnuln 
promulgHted  by  th( 
July  1  and  Augtist  : 
s!i»re  for  each  Stat 
Pnnlng  July  1,  1969 
lie  Comml.ssloner 
iugust  31,  1968  •• 

Technical  A.-nendn 
change  of  Pen 
Ssr  \h:i  EfTecttvf 
Uon  507(ci  (3)  I  D) 
Secondary  Educilloi 
T  inserting  ".  and 
''srual  purpose*."  s 
•Mgev'.'v   .^t(>p    men 

Pa-t  F—Haru 

Program 

^K-    161    The    Ele 

5^'JCi;.jn    Act    of    3 

l«si?r.:UlnK  title  VI 

-•'•ag  section   GOl 
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the  education  of  Btudents 

0  become  mlnl«ters  of  re- 
iipon  some  other  religious 
are  them  to  teao^  theolog* 

Jiuary  31.  1968,  the  Com- 
uke  a  completa  report  to 
respect  to  contracts  and 
16  made  pursuant  to  this 
jrlvate  organize tionB,  In- 
received  from  Buch  con- 
?ment8,  and  the  Commla- 
latlons  with  respect  to  the 
.f  authority  to  make  such 
rangements    with    private 

•search  Authority  Under 
«cUon  2 

1  4(b)  of  the  Cooperative 
lended  by  striking  out  the 
creof 

liiiuon  of  "Construction" 
Acquisition    of    Existing 

1  Si  4)  of  the  Cooperative 
landed  to  read  as  follows: 
•construction'  and  'cost  of 
ide  I  A)  the  construction 
and  the  acquisition,  ex- 
g  replacement,  and  altera- 
uildings.  Including  archl- 
ot  including  the  cost  of 
d  (except  in  the  case  of 
existing  building)  or  off- 
.  ixnd  (B»  equipping  new 
;1ng  buildings,  whether  or 
anded.    remodeled,   or   al- 

strpncrthen  State  depart- 
of  education 
Ulons  Authorized 

501(b)  of  the  BlemenUry 
lucation  Act  of  1965  la 
is  f(}llows;  "For  the  pur- 
nts  under  this  title,  there 
ced  to  be  appropriated  the 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
37.  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
June  30.  1968;  but  for  the 

.Tune  30.  1969.  and  the 
ear,  only  such  sums  may 

the  Congress  may  here- 

law  " 

t  of  State  Matching 
rtlon  503(b)(1)  of  the 
condary  Education  Act  of 
by  striking  out  "July  1, 
sentenc*  and  Inserting  in 
1    1968" 

(b)(2)  of  suoh  Act  is 
ng  out  the  first  sentence 
eu  thereof  the  following: 
e  for  each  State  for  the 
ng  July  1.  196a.  shall  be 
le  Commissioner  between 
31.  1967.  and  the  Federal 
le  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
)  shall  be  promulgated  by 
between    July     1     and 

ment  Regarding  Inter- 
rsormel  With  States 
e  as  of  April  11,  1966.  sec- 
of  the  ElemeDtary  and 
m  Act  of  1965  U  amended 
1  for  retention  and  leave 
after  "toward  periodic  or 
■er-^es". 

idicapped  children 
ns  Authorized 
ementary  and  Beoondary 
1965   is   amended   by  r«- 
I  a«  Utie  vn,  by  redealg- 
through  605  and  refer- 


ences thereto  aa  section  701  through  705, 
reapectlvely,  and  by  adding  after  title  V  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITX*    VI — ^IDUCATION    Or    HANOICAPFXD 
CHUJMUCN 

"Appropflatlons  Authorized 
"S«c.  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  in  the  Initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  Improvement  of  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilltiee)  tar  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  in  section 
602)  at  the  preecbool,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoae  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  •250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law. 

"Definition  of  'Handicapped  Children' 
"Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'handicapped  children'  Includes  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally diaturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services. 

"Allotment  of  Funds 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  puriroees  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  lor  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  601(b).  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  total  amount  appropriated 
ptxrstiant  to  section  601(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  sunount  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  In  the 
State  bears  to  the  niunber  of  such  children 
In  all  the  States.  For  purpo6es  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'State'  shall  not  include 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  niunber  of  children  aged  three 
to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  in  any  State  and  In 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined,  for  pur- 
p>06es  of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  bcksis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  stun  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  neeA  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subeectlon  during  a  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  that  year. 


"State  Plans 

"Sec.  604.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency  a  State  plan  In  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan 
or  a  modification  of  a  State  plan  under  this 
title  unless  the  plan  meets  the  following  re- 
qiurements: 

"(a)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  will  be  expended,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  solely 
to  Initiate,  expand,  or  improve  programs 
and  projects,  including  preschool  programs 
and  projects,  (A)  which  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  and  related 
needs  of  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  State,  (B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  (tfiking  Into  considera- 
tion the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children  i  as  to  give  reasonable  promise  of 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  those 
needs,  and  (C)  which  may  Include  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  where  necessary 
the  construction  of  school  facilities.  Noth- 
ing In  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude 
two  or  more  local  educational  agencies  from 
entering  into  agreements,  at  their  option, 
for  carrying  out  Jointly  operated  programs 
and  projects  under  this  title.  The  plan  may 
provide  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  State  for  any  fiscal  year  or 
$75,000  ($25,000  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever 
Is  greater,  may  be  expended  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan  (including  State  leadership  activities 
and  consultative  services),  and  for  planning 
on  the  State  and  local  level. 

"(b)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  will  be  made  for  participation  of 
such  children  In  programs  assisted  or  carried 
out  under  this  title. 

"(C)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title,  and  title  to  property  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this  title, 
and  that  a  public  agency  will  administer 
such  funds  and  property. 

"(d)  The  plan  must  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  private  fund.s  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  private  funds. 

"(e)  The  plan  must  provide  that  effective 
procedures,  including  provision  for  appropri- 
ate objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  thr  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams In  meetlrg  the  special  educational 
needs  of.  and  providing  related  services  for. 
handicapped  children. 

"(f)  The  plan  must  provide  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency 
for  administering  or  supervising  the  aclmin- 
Istratlon  of  the  plan 

"(g)  The  plan  must  provide  for  making 
such  reports,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  subsection;  and  the  plan  must 
also  provide  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  -is  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
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n  I  The  plan  must  provide  satlsfacuiry 
assurance  tha:  such  ftscal  control  aiicl  fund 
accouQtlng  procedure*  will  be  adopted  u 
may  be  necessary  to  aasur*  prjper  flisburs*-- 
ment  of  and  accounting  for.  J'ederai  funds 
paid  under  this  Utle  uj  the  State  Including 
any  such  funds  paid  by  Uie  Stale  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

ill  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  tu  •..'-.?  .state  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  made  ava.lable  to  any 
sc-n  «,:  r  r  l.  mdlcapped  children  eligible  for 
aasistaTice  under  section  a03(a)(6)  of  title 
II  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- ftrst  Congress 
•())  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance.  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  con- 
strucuon  of  school  faclllUes.  that  the  project 
is  not  IncoiLslstent  with  overall  State  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  and 
that  the  requirements  of  section  810  wtll  be 
compiled  with  on  all  such  construction  proj- 
ects 

Si  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  dlaaemlnaUng  to 
teachers  and  administrator*  of  handicapped 
children  significant  Information  de-ived  from 
education  research  demonstration  and  sim- 
ilar projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  appro- 
priate, promising  educational  practices  devel- 
oped through  such  projects  " 

"Payments 
Sk  ($05  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  secUon  603.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  Stat« 
in  carrying  out  lU  Sute  plan  Theae  pay- 
menu  may  te  made  In  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  ortr- 
payments  or  underpaymenta. 

■Administration  of  State  Plans 

"Sic.  60«  fa)  The  Conimlaaloner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  title,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  flrst  affording  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable 
notice   and   opportunity   for   a   hearing, 

•i  bi  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  floxls — 

"(li  that  the  State  plan  haa  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compUea  with  the 
provisions  of  section  604.  or 

■  2i  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  li  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions. 

the  Comml.iwloner  shall  notify  such  State 
agencv  that  the  State  will  not  b*  regarded 
as  elltflble  to  participate  In  the  program  un- 
der this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply 
•Judicial  Review 
••S«c  607  lai  If  any  State  Is  dlsaatufled 
with  the  Commissions  Onai  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  lu  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  604  or  with  his  final 
action  utKler  s^ctlor'.  806;  bi,  such  State  may, 
wlthia  sixty  'iivs  after  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion, nis  with  the  United  States  court  of 
app«'ils  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
Is  ;>-a:eti  i  petlUon  for  review  of  that  ac- 
tion A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commlsaloner  The  Commii-slonfr 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  itm  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code 

"(bi  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
•hai:  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remaad  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Comaujsloaer  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 


hla  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  fur'-her  ;>r."ftnl;.i>{s 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence 

"ici  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dnlted  States 
Ufwn  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  secUon  12M  of  Utle  28,  United  SUtee 
Code. 

"National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapp>ed  Children 
"Sac.  608  (a)  The  Commisaioner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  OfBce  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children.  consisUng  of  the  Commisaioner. 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  additional  members,  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  whom  shall  be  persons  affil- 
iated with  educational,  training,  or  research 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  appointed 
by  the  Commisaioner  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws 

'(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  re- 
view the  administration  and  operation  of 
this  Act.  Utle  II  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congres*.  and  other  provisions  of  law 
administered  by  the  Commisaioner.  with  re- 
spect to  handicapped  children,  including 
their  effect  in  Improving  the  educational 
attainment  of  such  children,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Improvement  of  such 
admlnlstraUon  and  operation  with  respect 
to  such  children  Theae  recommendaUons 
shall  take  Into  conalderaUon  experience 
gained  under  this  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  and  to  'he 
extent  appropriate,  experience  gained  under 
other  public  and  private  programs  for 
handicapped  children  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  from  time  to  Ume  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  the  Commisaioner  and  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Conanussloner  not  later 
than  January  31  of  1968  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  The  Commisaioner  shall  trans- 
mit each  such  report  to  the  SecreUry  to- 
gether with  his  commenu  and  recommen- 
daUons. and  the  SecreUry  shall  tran-imlt 
such  report,  comments,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  together  with  any  com- 
ments or  recommendations  he  may  have 
with  respect  thereto, 

"(c)   Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  busl- 
neaa  of  the  Committee,  be  enutled  to  receive 
compensaUon  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner   but   net   exceeding  »100  per  day.   In- 
cluding  travel    Ume.    and    while    so   serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,    thev    may    be    allowed    travel    ex- 
penses.  Including   per   diem    In   lieu   of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  secUon  8703  of  title 
5  of   the   United   States  Code   for  persons  In 
OoTemment  service  employed  Intermittently 
••(di  The  Commissioner  may.  at  the  request 
of    the    Advisory    Committee,    appoint    such 
special  advisory  profesalonal  or  technical  per- 
sonnel   as    may    be   necessary    to   enable    the 
Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
"Bureau  for  EducaUon  and  Training  of  the 
Handicapped 
"Sac,  608  The  Commisaioner  shall  establish 
and  maintain  within  the  Office  of  Education 
a  bureau   for   the  educaUon  and   training  of 
the   handicapped    which    shall    be    the    prin- 
cipal  agency   In    the  Office  of  EducaUon   for 
administering  and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projecu  relating  to  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped.   Including  programs 
and  projects  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the   handicapped   and    for   research    In   such 
education  and  training 


"Labor  Standards 
"Sic,  610.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  tOi- 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  le« 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  constructlr.r 
In  the  locality  as  detprmlned  hy  the  Secretart 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Dsivls-Bacc- 
Act,  as  amended  40  U  S  C.  276a— 2768-5? 
The  Secretary  of  I^bor  shall  have  with  n. 
sf)ect  to  the  labo.-  standards  specified  In  thij 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  frti 
In  KciTKanlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
15  PR  317«.  5  use  133z  l.-ii  and  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended 
(40  use.  276c )," 

Parf  G — UtjjemiruiftOTi  of  information 
Sec    171.  Title  VII  of  the  ElemenUry  acd 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (as  redeslg. 
nated  by  this  Act)    U  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows 
"Dissemination    of   Information 
"Sec.  706.   (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out   more   effectively   the   provisions   of  this 
Act  and  Utle  II  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
flrst  Congress,  the  Commissioner — 

"  (1 )  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  Stau 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  InsUtutlons  catalogs. 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses 
of  research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  for 
such  purpose; 

"(2)  shall  upon  request  provide  advice 
coimsel.  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra^ 
tlons  to  State  or  local  educational  asenclei 
or  instltuUona  of  higher  educaUon  under- 
taking to  Initiate  or  expand  programs  under 
this  Act  or  such  title  In  order  to  Increase  the 
quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  such 
programs,  and  shall  inform  such  agencies 
and  Institutions  of  the  availability  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  clause; 

"(3)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  instltuUons  an  annual 
report  setUng  forth  developmenu  In  the 
utilization  and  adaputlon  of  projects  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  title 
and 

"(4)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies.  organlzaUons,  groups,  or 
Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
la.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
Uon." 

Part  H — Effective  date 
Sec.  181.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1966.  except  as  specif- 
ically   provided    otherwise 

Tm.I   II     nDER.\l.LT    AmCTED  AREAS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Public  Laic  874 

Amendments  to  Section  3 
Smc.  301,  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
Public    I-aw    874,    Elghty-flrrt 


Is   amended  In  the 


ber   30,    1950 
Congress),   as   amended 
following  respects 

Providing  an  alternative  means  of  meeting 
the  eligibility  requirement 

(aid)  Section  3 1  c  1  ( 2 1  1 B )  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  'amount  to"  the  following: 
".  whichever  Is  the  leaser,  one  thousand  such 
children,  or  a  number  of  such  children  equal 
to" 

1 2)  Section  3tc)(5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "percentage  requiren-.ents  for  eligi- 
bility under  paragraphs  (2i  and  (4l  of  this 
subaectlon"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
requirements  for  eligibility  under  para- 
graphs 2),B)  and  i4iiC)  Of  this  sub- 
section  , 


October  6,  1 

Uethod  of  detera 

(b)   Subsection 
to  the  computatloi 
rate,  is  amended  a 

il)  The  first  se; 
IS  amended  by  str 
educational  agency 

i2)   Clauses    (  1) 
tence  of  subsection 

•■(1)  he  shall  p 
within  the  State  I 
comparable  school 

•■(2)  he  shall  th 
gate  current  expen^ 
fiscal  year  precedin 
he  Is  making  the 
the  local  educatlc 
such  group  of  co: 
made  from  rever 
sources,  by  iB)  t 
children  In  average 
such  agencies  pro 
tion  during  such 
year." 

(3)  The  third  se: 
amended  by  strlkl 
ment  of  the  Conu 
pendltures  in  those 
bas  selected  iindei 
tutlng  In  lieu  then 
the  Commissioner. 
in  the  school  dlst: 
comparable  grouf 
clause  (1 ) ". 

(4)  The  next  to 
section    (d)    Is   am 

as  the  case  may 
any  direct  current 
(or  the  operation  i 
inserting    "either 
which". 

Providing  that  chl 
be  deemed  to  r 
ployed  on  Federa 
(c)(1)  The  firsi 
lb)  of  section  3  Is 
(A)  Inserting  "( 
ersl  property", 

iB)  Inserting  "( 
parent",  and 

(C)  Inserting  be 
thereof  ".  or  (3)  1 
active  duty  In  th 
defined  In  section 
pensation  Act  of  1 
1 2 1  The  second  i 
is  repealed. 

Children  moving  1 
an  internallon 

(dl  Such  Eubse' 
further  amended  b 
.<i  the  following  ne 
pose  of  compullnj 
local  educational 
this  secUon  for  th 
30.  1967.  the  Comi 
mine  the  number 
children  to  whom  s 
provision  of  tlils  su 
in  aver.i8e  daily  a 
and  for  whom  siich 
Uc  education,  dur 
fwult  of  a  Chang 
•-ransferred  to  Mex 
;  an  ;nternatlona 
-•^lates  " 

?rovid:r.g  that  all 
-led.  ted  from  i 
san-.e  basis 

e '    Subsection  ( 
■-1  read  as  follows 

f   In    determ 
»hlch  a  local  edui 
w  receive    under 
subsection   ici  i4) 
^e   Commlssionei 
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Sxtending    the    Time    for    Determining    the 
Number  of  Unhoused  Children  by  Author- 


Where  a.  Lx>cal  Educational  Agency  Cannot  or 
Will  Not  Educate  Children  Living  on  Fed- 


ployment     and    to    become   more   productln 
dnd  responsible  citizens. 


2  per  centum    th 
(-.11  ,m,  Amencan  : 


organizations. 

made  or  contract 
■utlve  arrangement 
ibsecUon  for  train- 
on,  or  for  w.rlt  to 
I.  or  a  depart ment 
yn,  whose  prngram 


^ngevitv  Btep  Incretses". 

Part  F~Handicapped  children 
Programs  Authorized 
^«c    161    The  Elementary   and  Secondary 
i^Jcation   Act   of   1965   Is   amended   by  n- 
iMipiatlng  title  VI  a«  title  VTI.  by  redetlg- 
^ung  section   COl    through   605   and  refer- 


exceeas  ine  sum  ine  (jonunissioner  estimates 
such  State  nee<l8  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
ahall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  bo 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subaectlon  during  a  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Ite  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  that  year. 


such  Information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  subsection;  and  the  plan  must 
also  provide  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  And  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
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and  mechanics  eit- 
r  subcontractors  oa 
assisted  under  thu 
;s  at  rates  not  ie« 
similar  construction 
ned  by  the  Secretaf7 
Uh  the  Davls-BacGu 
SC.  276a— 276a-5 
shall  have  with  rt- 
rds  specified  m  ttu 
I  functions  set  fori 
lumbered  14  of  1950 
33z  15 1  and  section 
I.   1934,  as  amended 

1  of  information 
;he  Elemenury  ana 

of  1965  (as  redeslg- 
jended  by  Inserting 

section  as  follows 

Information 
purpose  of  carrying 

provisions  of  thlj 
c  lAW  874,  Eighty. 
Isaloner — 
llssemlnate  to  State 
ncles  and  other  ap. 
Lstitutlons  catalogs. 
abstracts,  analyses 
entailon,  and  such 
enerally  useful  for 

?st  provide  advice, 
ice.  and  demonstra- 
lucatlonal  agencies 
education  under- 
nd  programs  under 
rder  to  increase  ttie 
n  the  scope  of  such 
)rm  such  agencies 
allablllty  of  asslst- 
uae: 

iBsemlnate  to  Stat« 
icies  and  other  ap- 
tltutlons  an  annual 
'elopments  In  tlie 
n  of  projects  cju'- 
Act  and  such  tltlt: 

1  tracts  with  public 
Lzatlons,  groups,  or 
e  provisions  of  tbts 

«d  to  be  approprl- 
1.000  for  the  fiscal 
and  not  to  exceed 
ar  ending  June  30. 
visions  of  this  se<:- 

ve  date 

i  of  this  title  shall 
to  fiscal  years  be- 
8.  except  as  specif- 

mCTED   AKCAS 

p  FublU:  Law  874 
Section  3 
le  .Act  of  Septem- 
'    874,    Elghty-flrst 
I  amended  in  tlie 

[neans  of  meeting 

ulrement 

B)   is  amended  by 

o"  the  following: 

)ne  thousand  suclJ 

ich  children  equal 


Method  of  determining  local  contribution 
rate 

ibi  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3,  relating 
10  the  computation  of  the  local  contribution 
rat«.  is  amended  as  follows: 

il\  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
IS  amended  by  strilting  out  "and  the  local 
educational  agency". 

,2i  Clauses  (li  and  (2i  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  are  amended  to  read: 

•  1 1 1  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  and 

•■(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
ascal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  is  making  the  computation  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  comparable  school  districts 
made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  in  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  educa- 
tion during  such  second  preceding  fiscal 
Tear." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If,  In  the  judg- 
aeiit  of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures in  thfise  school  districts  which  he 
has  selected  under  clause  ( 1 1  "  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  "If,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  current  expenditures 
:n  the  school  districts  within  the  generally 
comparable  group  as  determined  under 
clause  (1)". 

(41  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section  (d)    is   amended   by   Inserting   after 

as  the  case  may  t*."  the  following:  "plus 
any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the  States 
for  the  operation  of  such  agencies",  and  by 
iasertlng  "either  of"  after  "funds  from 
which". 

Providing  that  children  of  servicemen  shall 
be  deemed   to   reside   with   a   parent   em- 
ployed on  Federal  property 
icidi  The    first    sentence    of    subsection 
(b>  of  section  3  Is  amended  by — 

I A )  Inserting  "  ( 1 )  "  before  "resided  on  Fed- 
eral property", 

Bi  inserting  "(2)"  before  "resided  with  a 
parent",  and 

iC)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
•.hereof  ".  or  (3)  had  a  parent  who  was  on 
;i.-tive  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  (as 
leflned  !n  section  102  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  sut>8ectlon  (b) 
s  repealed. 

"hiidren  moving  into  an  area  as  a  result  of 
an  International  boimdary  relocation 
id)  Such  subsection  (bi  of  section  3  la 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Por  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  amount  to  which  a 
;ocal  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
tills  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  the  Commissioner  shall  also  deter- 
tnine  the  number  of  children  (other  than 
children  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection  applies)  who  were 
la  average  daily  attendance  at  such  schools 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free  pub- 
•ic  education,  during  such  fiscal  year,  as  a 
:«uli  of  a  change  in  residence  from  land 
transferred  to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation 
-'■  an  international  boundary  of  the  United 
States." 

Providing  that  all  Federal  payments  will  be 
deducted  from  gross  entitlements  on  the 
same  basis 

">  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"ei  In  determining  the  total  amount 
»hlch  ft  local  educational  agency  la  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  (other  than 
subsection  (ci(4)  thereof)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
toe   Commissioner    shall    deduct    (1)    such 


amount  as  be  determines  that  agency  derived 
from  other  Federal  payments  (as  defined  in 
section  2(b)(1))  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
payments  are  not  deducted  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  2(a),  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  payments  are  made  with  respect  to 
property  on  which  children,  counted  for  ptu'- 
poses  of  this  section,  live  or  on  which  their 
parents  work,  and  (2)  such  amount  as  he 
determines  to  be  the  value  of  transportation 
and  of  custodial  and  other  maintenance  serv- 
ices furnished  such  agency  b;-  the  Federal 
Government  during  such  year.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  make  no  deduction  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
simi  of  the  amounts  determined  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
Is  less  than  $1,000." 

Making  the  Appropriation  for  One  Fiscal 
Year  Available  Through  the  Following 
Year  To  Meet  Obligations  of  the  Current 
Year 

Sec.  202.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1960.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available,  for 
obligation  and  pajrments  with  respect  to 
amounts  due  local  educational  agencies  un- 
der this  title  for  such  year,  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year." 
Where  a  Local  Educational  Agency  Cannot  or 
Win  Not  Educate  Children  Living  on  Fed- 
eral Property 

Sec.  203.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g).  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  no  t€uc  revenues  of  a  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  such  children,  then  the  property  on 
which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  refuses  for  any  other  reason 
to  provide  in  any  fiscal  year  free  public  edu- 
cation for  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  which  is  within  the  school  district 
of  that  agency  or  which,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,  would  be  within 
that  school  district  If  It  were  not  Federal 
property,  there  shoU  be  deducted  from  any 
amount  to  which  the  local  educational 
agency  Is  otherwise  entitled  for  that  year 
under  section  3  or  4  an  amount  equal  to  (1 ) 
the  amount  (II  any)  by  which  the  cost  to  the 
Commissioner  of  providing  free  public  edu- 
cation for  that  year  for  each  such  child  ex- 
ceeds the  local  contribution  rate  of  that 
agency  for  that  year,  multiplied  by  (2)  the 
number  of  such  children." 

Amendnnents  to  Section  303 
Sec.  304.  Section  303  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  Is  amended  in  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

Extending  to  all  property  the  provision  which 
permits  FederaJ  property  used  for  housing 
to  be  counted  as  Federal  property  for  one 
year  after  transfer  by  the  United  States 

(a)  Clause  (B)  of  the  second  last  sentence 
of  section  303(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"housing". 

Repeal  of  exclusion  of  property  used  for  pro- 
vision of  local  benefits 

(b)  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  303(1)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(A)  any  real  property 
tised  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  in  whlcb  such  property  is  situated,"; 
and 


(2)  redesignating  clauses  (B),  (Ci.  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A),  iB),  and  (C),  respec- 
tively. 

Authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  establish  a 
method  of  counting  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  average  dally  attend- 
ance 

(c)  Subsection  (10)  of  section  303  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  Average  dally  attendance  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  State  law,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  the  average  dally  attendance 
of  children  with  respect  to  whom  payment 
Is  to  be  made  under  section  3  or  4  of  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  iB) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  where  the  local  educational  agency  of 
the  school  district  In  which  any  child  re- 
sides makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition 
payment  for  the  free  public  education  of 
such  child  in  a  school  situated  in  another 
school  district,  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
attendance  of  such  child  at  such  school  shall 
be  held  and  considered  d)  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
so  making  or  contracting  to  make  such  tui- 
tion payment,  and  (li)  not  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
receiving  such  tuition  payment  or  entitled 
to  receive  such  payment  under  the  contract." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Public  Laic  815 

Extending    Temporary    Provisions    for    Two 

Years 

Sec.  221.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress), is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

Reducing  Percentage  Increase  Required  for 
Eligibility  and  Lengthening  Increase 
Period  to  Four  Years 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "at  least  5  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  least  6  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  15(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "base  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "second  year  of  the  four  year 
increase  period". 

(c)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "third  or  fourth"  immediately 
before  the  phrase  "regular  school  year"  the 
first  time  that  phrase  occurs  In  the  subsec- 
tion, and  by  striking  out  "or  the  regular 
school  year  preceding  such  schcxjl  year". 

(d)  Section  15(16)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  "four" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  In  determining  under  this  section  the 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis 
of  any  application,  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3),  as  the  case  nxay  be,  of  subsection 
(a)  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  whose  mem- 
bership at  the  close  of  the  increase  period  for 
the  application  Is  compared  with  member- 
ship in  the  bEise  period  for  purposes  of  that 
paragraph,  minus 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  Increase 
period  was  compared  with  membership  In 
the  base  year  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph 
under  the  last  previous  application,  if  any,  of 
the  agency  on  the  basis  of  which  any  pay- 
ment has  been  or  may  be  made  to  that 
agency". 

Reduction  in  the  Non-Federal  Growth 
Requirement 

Sec.  223.  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "107  per  centum" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "106  per 
oentvim". 
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Sxtending  the  Tlmp  Jor  Determining  the 
Number  af  Unhoused  ChlMren  bv  Author- 
mnf?  '.he  CommlBskmer  to  MaIip  '.he  Esti- 
mate for  a  Period  BxtendinK  I-wo  Yean 
Beyond  the  Incroaae  Period 
S«r    ,J24    Sectl m  ♦    >f  such  Act  Is  amendM 

by    ln«ertlnif       the    second    year    fi;;owlni?  ' 

lran30d;ately  before  the  phrm««  "the  Increase 

pwr'.xJ  ' 

Malting  --he  Pnivisioris  Relating  to  Indiana 
Living  on  Reservations  Perma.nent 
3«c  325  '  a  >  The  first  sentence  of  section 
14.  b  I  of  such  Act  Lg  amended  by  striking  out 
"endinj{  prior  to  July  1.  19«8  "  and  ".  not  to 
exceed  »eo  (XlO.iXX)  In  the  aggregate." 

b'  Ttie  third  sentence  of  section  14(b)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  '.  except  that  after 
June  30  ;j«!6  no  .igrp»-merit  may  be  made  to 
extend  i*si8ta:.ce   'inder  this  section". 

Providing   nm  C'fuidren  Who  Have  a  Parent 
In  the  Un;f.->rmed  :iervlces  WUl  Be  Consid- 
ered as  Keder  lily  Connected 
SB-    2-J6       ai    Section   ftiai^n    r>f  such   Act 
la    amended    by    inserting    ■.    i  .^  i    who   so   re- 
sided'   ;mmedlately   befcire   the   phrase      with 
•  parent  employed  on  federal   propertv"  and 
by  Inserting  lmme<llateiT  before  the  comma 
preceding    the   phrase   'multiplied    by  95    per 
centum'  the  fallowing     'or     Bi   who  had  a 
parent  wh.i  was   jti  active  duty  in   the  uni- 
formed services   i  a^i  deHi.eU  Iti  section   102  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949)  ". 

ibi  li  The  firs',  sentence  of  section 
5(ai'2i  if  sica  Aot  Is  .unended  by  Inserting 
"'Ai"  after  children',  by  inserting  "(Bt  " 
Immediately  before  residing  with  a  parent". 
and  by  Inaertlng  after  school  district  i  '  the 
foUuwlng  "or  \C)  who  had  a  parent  who  was 
on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services  as 
defined  in  aectlon  102  of  the  Career  Compen- 
saUon  Act  of  1949 »." 

I  2 1  The  second  sentence  of  section  S(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  IS  repealed 

Children  Moving  Into  an  .Area  a«  a  Reault  of 
an  International  Boundary  Relocation 
Skc  227  Section  Siai  of  such  Act  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  if  -lause  3  by  inserting  '  and" 
In  lieu  there«jf.  \dA  by  inserting  imnie<  lately 
after  clause     4     the  f  >ilowlng  new  cause 

'  4i  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19«7.  the  estimated  number  of  children,  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  in  subaectlon 
(d).  whoee  meDiberahlp  in  the  schciols  of 
•uch  local  educational  agency  resulted  from 
a  change  in  roeldence  from  land  transferred 
to  Mexico  is  part  if  a  relocation  of  an  Inter- 
national tK.iiindary  of  the  Cnlted  States. 
multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
per  pupil  coet  of  constructing  mlr.lmum 
•chool  facilities  in  the  State  In  which  the 
•chool  district  of  such  agency  Is  situated  " 

Providing   for  Tranafer   of  Title   to  PaclllUee 
to  the  Ijucal  Educational  A^^ency  Where  It 
Is  m  the  Federal  Interest  To  Do  3o 
Sec    138.  SecUun      10      of      ntch      Act      U 
amended  by  inserting     lai  '  Immediately  be- 
fore the  first  w:>rd  thereof,  and  by  adding  the 
foi  lowing  new  subeectloa  : 

■  b  I  When  the  Commlsaloner  determJnee 
It  Is  tn  the  interert  of  the  Federal  Ooverri- 
ment  to  do  mi  he  may  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate local  educational  agency  all  the  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  3tate«  In  ajid 
to  any  facilities  pnrvlded  under  this  sectluc. 
(or  eecUoos  204  or  310  of  this  Act  as  In  efTecl 
January  1  1958  Any  such  transfer  shall  be 
without  charge  but  may  be  made  on  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Commlsaloner  deems  appropriate 
to  carry  aut  the  purposee  of  this  Act." 


Where  a  Local  Educational  Agency  Cannot  or 
Win  Not  Educate  Children  Living  on  Fed- 
eral Property 

S«c  229  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  an  additional  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"  <  c  )  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be  ex- 
p>ended  for  the  free  public  education  of  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  such  children,  then  the  property  on 
which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of 
section  S  of  this  Act." 

Repeal    of   exclusion   of    Property    Used    for 
Provision  of  Local  Benefits 
Sac.  330    The   last  sentence  of  se<:tlon    15 
(1)  or  such  Aot  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "lAi  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  in  which  such  property  Is  situated."; 
and 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (B).  (C).  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A),  (Bi,  and  <C).  respec- 
tively. 

Providing  That  Minimum  School  Facilities 
Be  Usable  by  Har.dl.app)ed  Persons  and 
Have  Certain  Other  Keaiures 
8«c  231.  Section  16(10)  of  su.  h  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "minimum  school 
facilities  .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  Such  regulations 
shall  (A)  require  the  local  oducallonal  agen- 
cy concerned  to  give  due  oonslderatlon  to 
excellence  of  architecture  and  d«ilgn.  iBl 
provide  that  no  facility  shall  b«  disqualified 
as  a  minimum  school  facility  because  of  the 
Inclusion  of  works  of  art  Ln  the  plaiis  there- 
for If  the  cost  of  such  works  of  art  dues  not 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  iCi  require  compU&noe  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
approve  In  order  to  insure  that  facilities  con- 
suucted  with  the  use  of  Federal  funds  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be.  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
fa<.niltlea,  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped fxTsiins   ' 

Including  American  Samoa  In  Definition  of 
State" 
S«c.  232  Section  15(13)  of  such  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  'State."  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "American  Samoa."  Immedi- 
ately before     the  Virgin  Islands" 

Poirt  C-  Effective  date 
3«c  241  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  snail  be  effective  for  fi.scal  yeurs  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  19fl«.  except  that  i  1  i 
the  a;nendment  made  by  se« Hon  2(il  i  b  i  shall 
be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  :?|J  1967  and  i2i  if  the  amendment 
made  by  section  203  or  228  would  have  re- 
duced pttyments  to  a  local  educational  agen- 
cv  for  the  fiscal  yeaj  ending  June  SO.  1966 
If  It  had  been  In  effect  for  that  year),  the 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  that  local 
educational  agencv  fi^r  fiscal  yeurs  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  196«. 

TTTT.I    in — ABTn.T    HJUCATION 

Short  Title 

Sxc  301.  This    title    may    be    cited    as    the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  19««" 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sxc  302  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  and  expand  baalc  educational  t>ro- 
graxns  for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  llmltaUons,  to  improve 
their  basic  education  In  preparauon  for  oc- 
cupational training  and  more  pr  jfltable  em- 


ployment    and    to    become   more   productlyi 

and  re.sptjiisible  citizens. 

r)efinltlon8 
Sxr  303     As  used  In   this  title— 
(al    The  term  'adult'    means  any  Individ- 
ual  who  has  atUilned  the  age  of  eighteen. 

(b)  The  term  "udult  education"  meanj 
services  or  Instruction  below  the  college  level 
I  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  ( .  for 
adults  who- 

1 1 )  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tlon  from  a  school  providing  secondary  edu- 
cation and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiv- 
alent level  of  education,  and 

(2)   are  not  currently  enrolled  In  schooli. 

(c)  The  term  "adult  basic  education" 
means  education  for  adults  whose  Inability 
to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language 
constitutes  a  substantial  Impairment  ol  their 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  com- 
mensurate with  their  real  ability,  which  u 
designed  to  help  eliminate  such  Inability  and 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  Individ- 
uals with  a  view  to  making  them  less  likely 
to  become  dependent  on  others,  to  Improv- 
ing their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational 
training  and  otherwise  Increasing  their  op- 
portunities for  more  productive  and  profit- 
able employment,  and  to  making  them  better 
able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities 

(d)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a  State 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools;  except  that 
If  there  Is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  authority  having  adminis- 
trative control  and  direction  of  adult  educa- 
tion In  public  schools  therein,  such  term 
means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

if)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  (except  for  the  purposes  of 
section  305(  a )  i  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(g)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elemenury  and 
secondary  schools,  or  If  there  Is  a  separate 
.State  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
f  .r  supervl.iiion  of  adult  edu-atlon  In  public 
schools  then  such  agency  or  officer  may  be 
designated  fv)r  the  purposes  of  this  title  by 
the  CK)veriK)r  or  by  State  law  If  no  agency 
-ir  officer  (jualinee  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence such  t.erni  sri.ill  mem  an  appropriate 
agency  or  offl oer  designated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  by  the  Ci.->vernor 
Grants  U>  States  for  Adult  Basic  Education 

Sec  304.  la)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  314.  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  purposes  of  section  309. 

(bi  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  granU 
to  States,  whii  h  have  Stale  plans  approved 
by  him  under  section  306  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
aduit  basic  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  local  educational  agencies. 

Allotment  for  Adult  Basic  Education 
Sxc    305     1  a  1    Prom  the  sums  available  for 
purposee  of  section  304 ^  b  i  tor  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  more  than 
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federa.ly    supported    adult    adUeftUoQ    pro- 
grams  as    they   relate   to   adult  tawlO  educa- 


dlvlnlty"  means  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution  whose  pro- 
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J  per  centum   thereof  among  Puerto  Wco, 

Gu.im.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  tne  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  a«8lat- 
^ce  under  such  section.  Prom  the  remain- 
der of  such  sums  he  stiall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
su-h  remainder  as  the  number  of  adults  who 
hive  completed  not  more  than  Ave  grades  of 
sell  '1  (or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent 
level  of  education)  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
nuin!>er  of  such  adults  in  all  States. 

lb)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  wUl  not  be  re- 
quirfd.  for  the  period  such  allotment  \b 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the 
State  plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education 
approved  under  this  title  shaU  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  tUne,  on  such 
dau-s  during  such  period  as  the  Commla- 
sioner  may  fix,  U>  other  States  in  proportion 
to  tne  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  .subeectlon  ( a »  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
t.ner  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  such 
portun  of  Its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  and  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
De  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  «ub- 
sectlon  (a)  for  sut'h  year. 

State  Plans 
Sbc.  306.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  Its 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant 
under  this  title  shall  submit  through  Its 
Slate  educational  agency  a  State  plan.  Such 
state  plan  shall  be  in  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  neceaaary,  and  shall — 

ill  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grai'.is.  In  accordance  with  section  804(b), 
wiuch  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog- 
ress, with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  adult 
population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  section; 
•  2 1  provides  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  t)y  the  State  educational  agency; 

i3i  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  Information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  this  title; 

i4i  provides  for  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  special  projects, 
leacher-tralnlng  and  research; 

1.^1  provides  for  cooperation  with  Com- 
munity Action  programs,  Work  Experience 
programs,  VISTA.  Work  Study,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  the  antlpwverty  effort; 
i8i  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  bis  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(7)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  the  State 
under  this  title  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies); 
and 

18)  provides  such  further  Information  and 
assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  reg- 
ulation require. 

(bi  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
ihsapprove  any  State  plan  subonltted  under 


this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  heating. 

Payments 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) .  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures 
to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid  from 
a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants  to 
such  State.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  share  for  each  SUte  shall  be  90  per 
centum. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  UJ  Installments  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  SUte  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  306,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  suljstantlally 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  fur- 
ther payments  wUl  be  made  to  the  State  un- 
der this  title  (or  In  his  discretion,  that  fur- 
ther payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to 
programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
fallur«  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
xxnder  this  title  (or  payments  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  programs  tinder  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  806  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
cotu-t  of  appeals  for  the  clrctilt  In  which  the 
State  is  located,  by  flUng  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  cotirt  to 
the  Commissioner  or  any  offlcer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  secUon  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record,  the  Oocinilssloner  may  mod- 
ify or  set  aside  hla  order.  The  findings  of 
the  CotnmlaBloner  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shows. 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner 
to  take  fiurther  evidence,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
flnHing«  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  Judgment  of  the  court  afllrming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
aotloo  of  the  Ccmmlasloner  shall  be  final, 
cobjeet  to  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Coiut 
oC  tbe  umted  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 


tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's 
action. 

Special  Experimental  Demonstration  Projects 
and  Teacher  Training 
Sec.  309.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  in  section 
304(a)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  making  special  project  gTEints  cm: 
providing  teacher-training  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
Including  educational  television  stations,  for 
special  projects  which  wUl  be  carried  out  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
which — 

( 1 )  Involve  the  use  of  Innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promot- 
ing effective  programs  under  this  title,  or 

(2)  involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other  Feder- 
al, federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  programs 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  have 
unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  comprehen- 
sive or  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  persons  with  basic  educational  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  Commissioner  shall  establish  procediu-es 
for  icnaklng  grants  under  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  projects  wherever  feasible  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  or  universities,  State  or  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  or  other  appropri- 
ate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons 
engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  as  person- 
nel in  adult  education  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  title,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (includ- 
ing traveling  and  subsistence  expenses ) ,  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  reg- 
ulation determine. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Basic  Eduea- 
tlon 
S«c.  310.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  shall 
have  eight  members,  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man, and  seven  other  members  who  shall,  to 
the  extent  possible.  Include  persons  knowl- 
edgeable In  the  field  of  adtilt  education.  State 
and  local  public  school  officials,  and  other 
persons  having  special  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, or  qualifications  with  respect  to  adult 
basic  education,  and  persons  representative 
of  the  general  public.  Such  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  306  and  policies  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation, and  to  effectuate  the  coordination 
of  programs  vinder  this  title  and  other  pro- 
grams offering  adult  education  activities  and 
services. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  review 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
adult  basic   edticatlon   program   and   other 
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federaily  supported  adult  education  pro- 
grauis  as  they  relate  to  adult  baalc  educa- 
tion, maKe  recoLiimendaUoris  with  respect 
thereto  mid  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  ^t  its  nadlngs  ar.d  recommenda- 
tions '  including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  tnis  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
■ervioesi  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  toijether  with  his 
commenu  and  recommendations  Tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  shall 
coordinate  the  work  of  this  comnutte*  »lth 
that    of   other    related    advisory   committees. 

(et  Members  of  the  Adylsory  Committee 
who  are  not  regul.-ir  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  Staves,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  if  the  Committee  be  entltUd  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  b;  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  IICK  per 
day.  includ.ng  travel  time.  and.  whlie  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  ot  business  members  mav  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  including  per  diem  ir  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 

if  I  The  Commissioner  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Commissioner  shsll.  In 
addition  make  .nvallable  to  the  Ad'-isory 
Committee  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assutance  and  such  p)ertlnent  data 
pr«pared  bv  tne  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions 

(g)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  puriuant 
to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Commute*  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  ot  any 
agency  of  the  PederaJ  Government  1  i  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  head  of  such  agency 

Administration 

SBC  311  '3,1  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  title,  except  the  making  if  regulations. 
to  any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Education 

ib>  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  C'.mmlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Ooverr.ment  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  In- 
stitution, In  accordance  with  agreerients 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 
Federal  Control  Prohibited 

Sec  312  a>  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency  ofBcer,  or  employee  of  the 
tJnlted  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished Instr^icV.onal  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional Institutional  or  school  ry»tem 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Baste  Education  Is  authorized  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
adult  education  advisory  committees  In  or- 
der to  Improve  reporting  of  State  and  local 
administration  of  programs  under  this  title 
Such  local  and  State  advisory  committee* 
may  be  existing  groups  or  especially  estab- 
llahed  by  State  and  local  administrators  of 
the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro- 
gram la  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community 
LimltatloQ 

S»c  3n  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  educational  program  activity, 
or  service  related  to  sectarian  Instruction  or 
religious  worship  or  provided  by  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity  For  purposes  of  this 
section,   the   term  "school  or  department   of 


divinity"  means  an  Institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  ....f  an  inatltullon  whose  pro- 
gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  re- 
ligious vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological   subjects. 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Smc.  314  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated »40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1B67.  and  t«0,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  tor  the  purposes 
uf  thU  title. 

Repealer 

.Srt-  ?13  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act  of   1964   Is   rep>ealed 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
bv  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  I  move 
to  laj'  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  through  the 
passage  of  this  bill  today,  of  one  step 
on  the  road  to  helping  our  young  people 
have  access  to  the  type  and  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  will  allow  them  to  realize 
their  Innate  potentialities.  But  I  .should 
be  less  than  grateful  and  I  should  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  failed  to  give  the  hlKhesl 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  to  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  [Mr.  HillI.  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  this  splendid  cooperation  I 
have  invariably  been  given 

I  am  indebted  to  each  ami  every  one 
of  the  members  of  tlie  sutx-ommittee  and 
the  full  committee  I  also  wish  to  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  leadership 
quality  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  whose  counsel  on  this, 
as  on  s-o  many  other  occasions,  has  been 
invaluable. 

But  the  authors  of  this  bill  are  not 
the  Senators  alone  who  worked  on  it  In 
the  hearings,  which  were  well  att<*nded 
and  faithfully,  and  in  the  executive  ses- 
sions. 

They  are  also  the  Senators  who. 
through  the  amendments  they  offered 
and  correspondence  thev  tiave  to  the 
committee,  have  Indelibly  Imprinted  their 
mark  on  the  bill  I  hesitate  to  name  even 
one  because  there  are  so  many  The 
d;stin«ul.sl,ed  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
.Mr  MontoyaJ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  i  Mr  HahtkiI.  and  the 
distinguished  Senat^^^r  from  Montana 
'Mr    MrrcALrl   are  among  the  many 

I  know  and  Senators  know  that  there 
art'  others  who  worked  lon^.  hard,  and 
faithfully  with  you.  and  to  them  1  wi.sh 
to  pay  tribute  To  the  staff  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel  of  the  Senat*.  and  In 
particular  Mr  Pete  LeRoux  and  Mr. 
Blair  Crownover:  to  the  Counsel  of  the 
committee.  Mr  Forsythe.  and  to  the 
clerk  of  the  commute*'.  Mr  McClure.  to 
the  clerk  for  the  minority.  Mr  Mlllen- 
son.  and  the  minority  Counsel  Mr.  Kurz- 
man.  who  until  very  recently  worked 
with  us;  to  the  profes^'rtonal  ."«taff  member 
of   the  subcommittee.   Mr.   Charles  Lee. 


and  to  the  staff  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
who  kept  us  currently  supplied  with  in- 
formation and  materials.  I  express  my 
thank.s 

In  fact,  may  I  say  about  Mr.  Jack  For- 
sythe and  Mr.  Charles  Lee  that  without 
their  dedicated  service  and  the  bene.fit  ot 
their  duties  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
time  and  time  again,  often  far  into  the 
night,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  brought  this  bill  to  the  flf>or 
of  the  Senate  today.  To  them  I  want  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Also,  our  printing  clerks  on  the  com- 
mittee have  had  a  great  deal  of  woric  to 
do  this  session  and  they  have  done  It 
magnificently,  and  I  particularly  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Coffey  and  Mr.  Otley.  To  Mr 
Art  Dufresne.  assistant  to  the  ranking 
minority  memt>er  of  the  subconunlttee, 
Mr.  Prouty.  I  also  wish  to  give  my 
thanks. 

I  also  wish  to  give  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Alan  Mandell  and  Adam  Wahn.'^lcy, 
able  staff  assistants  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the  Si  :ia- 
tor  from  New  York  !  Mr  Kennedy 

In  parallel  fashion.  I  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Secretary  Gardner.  Comnii.s.<i(iner 
Howe,  and  each  of  their  associates  in 
legislative  liaison  such  as  Dr  Ralph 
Huitt.  Dr.  Sam  Halperln.  and  on  the 
legislative  liaison  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  I>r.  Al  Alford,  and  all  of  his 
associates,  particularly  Mr.  Richard 
Smith  and  Mr.  Stemhllber. 

In  the  closing  minutes  of  this  ses.slon  I 
know  that  I  have  omitted  many,  niany 
names  of  many  individuals  who  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  downtown  have  truly  de- 
served my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  my 
committee,  and  I  trust,  the  thanks  of  all 
American  school  children. 

I  have  taken  these  few  minut-s  :■: 
state  these  expressions  of  appreciation 
because  I  think  to<i  often,  even  tho-se  m 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure  thLs  Is  true  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  are  not  appre- 
ciative of  how  legislation  get.s  pa.s,sed 
Often  Members  of  the  Senate  themselves 
receive  more  credit  than  they  de.sene 
for  their  efforts  in  getting  legislation 
passed,  and  the  public  generally  does  not 
appreciate  the  .service  that  others  per- 
form So  there  should  be  recognition 
for  their  .services  in  having  legislation 
pas.sed  that  will  accrue  to  the  public 
benefit  and  welfare 

To  all  of  them  I  want  to  say  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  for  their  help  to  me 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  Madam 
FYe.sldent,  I  want  to  rl.se.  as  I  have  on 
other  occasions  when  we  have  considered 
legislation  dealing  with  education,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  matters  really 
dealing  with  the  hearts,  future,  and 
iioijes  of  our  citizens,  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon 

As  he  pointed  out.  there  is  a  great  deal 
done  prior  to  the  time  that  legislation 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  can  honestly  say.  as  a  member  of  the 
I^bor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  this  legislation  if 
It  had  not  been  for  the  leadership  and 
commitment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  1. 
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One  of  the  most  impressive  things  that 
has  happened  to  me  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been 
:o  see  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  committee,  not,  perhaps,  as 
is  tnie  of  others,  because  we  are  always 
in  agreement  on  every  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  expresses  his 
news  when  he  disagrees  with  anyone, 
whether  he  is  in  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  But. 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
effort  and  direction  he  gives  to  all  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  moving  things  that 
has  occurred  to  me  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate. 

I  say  that  not  merely  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today,  under  heavy  odds,  but  I  refer 
to  all  of  the  work  he  has  done,  which  Is 
never  made  public  and  which  Is  not  pub- 
licized and  which  is  not  known.  The 
!iard  work  he  does  and  the  effort  he 
makes  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  not 
here,  on  behalf  of  children.  In  terms  of 
the  improvement  of  our  society  across 
this  land,  are  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  public  service. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendation  to 
•iie  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill]  who 
^Js  always  given  leadership  and  direc- 
tion t.1  matters  concerned  with  compas- 
sion for  those  in  need. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  In 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Jack  Forsythe  and 
Mr  Charles  Lee  for  the  efforts  they 
.'.ave  made,  who  have  shown  not  only 
great  understanding  of  such  legislation 
but  great  patience  with  the  members  of 
'.he  committee,  particularly  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
.jst  want  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to 
now  that  I  am  leaving  behind  for  my 
iescendants  to  read  the  flattering  and 
generous  comments  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  As  I  have  said  out- 
side the  Senate,  in  many  platforms 
•jroughout  the  countrj-,  he  is  one  of  the 
great  statesman  of  our  times.  I  shall  be 
proud  to  leave  behind  me  this  heritage. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  echo 
■..':e  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed this  afternoon  in  commending 
tile  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
Senator  Morse. 

Not  all  of  us  who  are  on  the  Labor  and 
P'.iblic  Welfare  Committee  have  the  prtv- 
-egf  of  serving  on  the  Education  Sub- 
committee. Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
.'iiior  members  of  the  full  committee 
^ve  been  interested  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
Jcation.  and  we  have  always  found  the 
iistinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  interested  himself  in  those 
»uses  and  has  taken  our  causes  as  his 
«uses.  always  with  the  understanding, 
concern,  and  Interest  which  brings  to 
*ay  ideas  we  may  have  the  great  wealtti 
ff  his  understanding  and  experience 
»hich  are  his. 

As  a  member  of  the  full  committee,  I 
"^rtss  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
•he  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
»nd  echo  the  sentiments  which  have 
'wn  expressed 


SpeaJUng  for  my  own  State,  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
who  will  be  better  served  because  of  this 
bill  and  because  of  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  about  their  well-being. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  say, 
In  response  to  the  generosity  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  that  we  would 
not  have  the  education  legislation  that 
we  have  passed  through  our  committee 
and  through  the  {Senate,  and  which  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  if  we  had  not 
had  his  many  contributioris  by  way  of 
suggestions  and  ainendments  to  that  leg- 
islation. 

There  flashes  through  my  mind,  for 
example,  the  contribution  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
made  2  years  ago  In  connection  with  the 
Teachers  Corps  title  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  That  Illustrates  well 
the  vision  and  the  looking  ahead  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We  have  not. 
as  yet,  developed  the  Teachers  Corps  to 
the  point  that  we  must  develop  it.  It 
must  be  expanded.  It  is  in  trouble,  as  we 
know,  suffering  from  imderfundlng,  but 
it  is  not  in  trouble  as  far  as  the  sound- 
ness of  its  educational  philosophy  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  in  trouble  from  the 
standpoint  of  Justification,  for  it  meets 
the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  little 
boys  and  girls  living  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  school  districts  of  this  country. 
I  respond  to  the  Senator's  kind  remarks 
by  paying  this  tribute  to  him,  for  his 
efforts  in  coimection  with  not  only  that 
part  of  the  higher  education  statute. 
but  for  a  whole  series  of  amendments  to 
educational  legislation  that  he  has  of- 
fered since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate, 
each  of  which  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  structure  of 
this  country,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  the 
tributes  already  made  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  all 
well  deserved  and  fully  merited.  Today 
the  Senate  witnessed  again  his  powerful 
and  effective  advocacy,  and  the  Nation 
has  benefited  with  an  outstanding  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  meas- 
ure. Its  broad  acceptance  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  the  outstanding  manner 
in  which  it  was  guided  by  Senator  Morse. 
His  persuasive  abilities— abundantly 
demonstrated  today — are  unsurpassable. 
His  articulate  and  clear  responses  cou- 
pled with  his  broad  and  acknowledged 
expertise  in  the  area  of  education  prob- 
lems and  needs  made  successful  action 
a  certainty. 

I  add  only  that  his  umnatched  ability 
observed  today  and  the  great  achieve- 
ment obtained  are  Just  typical  of  Senator 
Mouse's  long  and  abundant  record  of 
magnificent  public  service.  The  Senate, 
indeed  the  Nation,  are  in  his  debt. 

Commendation  must  go  equally  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  whose  brilliant  support  and  co- 
operation as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  served  immensely  to  assure 
this  great  success.  Joining  Senator 
Javits  for  his  diligent  work  and  out- 
standing contribution  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  was  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Frottty],  the  rank- 


ing minority  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy]  also  must  share  the  cred- 
it for  this  achievement.  His  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  involved  in  our 
education  systems  was  made  vastly  clear 
during  the  discussion  on  the  floor.  We 
certainly  are  grateful  for  his  fine  con- 
tributions. 

Others  too  deserve  high  commenda- 
tion for  joining  to  assure  eflScient  and 
successful  action.  The  assistance  of 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  along  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  was  thus  greatly  welcomed.  No- 
tably, too,  the  typically  outstanding  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  made  possible  the 
final  disposition  of  the  measure  without 
undue  delay.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]. 

To  the  entire  Senate  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  obtaining  another  out- 
standing achievement — with  efficiency, 
with  order,  and  with  reasonable  dispatch. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1640.  HH.  17787.  I  do  this  so  that 
It  may  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
17787)  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  fimctlons,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


FAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  S.  985. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  985)  to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeling  of  certain  consiuner  com- 
modities distributed  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was.  to 
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strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  insert; 

Tha:  Lhls  Act  may  be  cited  a£  the  FaLr 
Packaging  and  LabeUng  Act  " 

QtcLAaAnoN  or  pouct 

^c  2  Informed  consumer*  are  eateutUl 
to  the  '.Ail  and  efficient  functlonInK  of  a 
free  niarkei  e«.onomy  Packages  and  tiielr 
lab«?:3  should  enable  consumers  to  obtain 
accural*  information  as  to  the  quantity  Of 
the  (-ontent.s  and  should  facilitate  value 
comparison*  Theref.ire,  It  U  hereby  de- 
clared to  De  u.e  poUcy  of  tbe  Ckxisren  to 
assist  consumers  and  manufacturars  In 
reacni.-m  these  g' •a.a  in  the  marketing  of 
cousomer  goods 
pmoMiBmoM  or  uwfai*  ako  dbcxfttv*  pack- 

ACINC  AMU  LABU-I^VC 

8«c  3  (•)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  the  packa^T.ng  or  label- 
ing uf  any  consumer  commodity  (as  defined 
m  this  AC.)  f^r  dlstrtbuUon  in  commerce. 
or  for  any  person  (other  than  a  common 
csTTler  for  hire  a  contract  carrier  f f  r  hire 
or  a  freight  f  rwaxder  for  hlrel  eng»«ed  In 
the  distribution  In  commerce  >'f  any  jjack- 
aged  or  ;abe;e<l  consumer  commodity,  to  dis- 
tribute or  to  cause  to  be  distribute'!  In  com- 
merce axiy  such  commodity  if  such  commod- 
ity is  contained  !n  a  package,  or  If  there  is 
Kfflzed  to  that  commodity  a  label  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  prfTirisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  i,ubBec- 
tlon  a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  ci-.^a^ed 
in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  distribu- 
tors of  rrnmmer  commodltle*  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  persons  i  1 )  are  en<aKed 
In  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  com- 
modlUes.  or  Ji  prescribe  or  specify  by  any 
mearxs  the  manner  in  which  such  commodi- 
ties are  pai'kaged  or  labeled 

KX«t.-Ill*MlNT3    KHO    PauJlIBmi   .N  1 

3»f  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  he  pro- 
hibition contained  In  section  3  at  ail  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  n  com- 
merce any  packaged  consumer  commodity 
vmless  in  conformity  with  regulations  es- 
t»bllahed  by  the  promulgaUng  authority 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act  which  shall 
provide  that 

I  1 1  The  commodity  ahall  bear  a  Ube;  spec- 
ifying the  Identity  of  the  commodity  and 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  tiie  manu- 
facturer,  packer,  or  distributor, 

\  2  I  The  net  quajitlty  of  contents  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count) 
•hall  be  separately  and  accurately  stated  In 
a  uniform  location  upon  the  principal  dis- 
play panel  of  that  label .  and 

1 3)  The  separate  label  statement  of  net 
quantity  of  contents  appearing  upon  or  af- 
flxed  to  any  package- - 

(A*  il)  If  on  a  pMickage  containing  less  than 
lour  pounds  or  one  g*llon  and  ;abe;*?d  in 
terms  of  weight  or  fluid  measure,  shall,  un- 
less subparagraph  IM  applies  and  such 
statement  Is  set  forth  In  accordance  with 
such  subparagraph,  be  eipreeeed  b'jth  In 
ounces  (with  idsotlflcatlon  as  to  avoirdupois 
or  fluid  ounces)  and.  If  applicable,  in  pounds 
for  weight  units  with  any  remainder  In 
tArms  of  ounces  or  common  of  decimal  frac- 
tions of  the  pound;  or.  In  the  case  of  liquid 
measure.  In  the  largest  whole  unit  i  quarts, 
quarts  and  pints  or  pints,  as  appropriate) 
with  any  reatalnder  In  terms  of  fluid  ounces 
or  common  or  decimal  fractions  of  the  pint 
or  quart. 

vUl  U  on  a  random  package,  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  tem^  of  pounds  and  decimal 
fractions  erf  the  pound  carried  out  to  not 
more  than  two  decimal  places; 

I  111  \  tf  on  a  package  labeled  In  terms  ^i 
linear  measure,  shall  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  !n<;h<^  and  the  iariceet  whole  tmlt   '  vards 


yards  and  feet,  or  feet,  as  appropriate)  with 
any  remainder  In  terms  ijf  Inches  or  common 
or  decimal  fractions  of  the  foct  or  yard 

(iv)  If  on  a  p»ackage  labeled  In  terms  of 
measure  of  area,  shall  be  expressed  in  terms  uf 
square  inches  and  the  largest  whole  square 
unit  I  square  yards,  square  yards  and  squ.-ire 
feet,  or  square  feet,  as  appropriate)  with  any 
remainder  Ln  terms  of  square  Inches  or  com- 
mon or  decimal  fractions  of  the  square  foot 
or  square  yard, 

( B I  shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  In  dlsUnct  oontra*t  iby  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embooslng,  or  molding) 
with   other  matter  on   the  package; 

(C»  shall  contain  letters  or  numerals  In 
a  type  size  which  shall  be  (1)  established  in 
relationship  to  the  area  of  the  principal  dis- 
play panel  of  the  package,  and  i  U  i  uniform 
for  all  packages  of  substantially  the  same 
size    and 

(Di  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  lines  of 
printed  matter  included  in  '-hat  statement 
are  gei^rally  parallel  to  the  base  on  which 
the  package  rests  as  It  is  designed  to  be 
displayed. 

i4i  For  purposes  of  paragraph  i3)(A)(ll) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "random  pack- 
age means  a  package  which  is  one  of  a  lot. 
shipment,  ot  delivery  of  packages  of  tlie  same 
consumer  commodity  with  varying  welghu. 
that  18,  packages  with  no  fixed  weight 
pattern 

(b)  No  person  subject  to  the  prohibition 
conUlned  In  section  3  shall  distribute  or 
cause  to  be  distributed  In  commerce  any 
packaged  consumer  commodity  If  any  quali- 
fying words  or  phrases  appear  in  conju.-ictlon 
with  the  seprarate  statement  of  the  net 
quantity  ot  contents  required  by  subsection 
lai,  but  nothing  In  this  subsection  or  In 
paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  lai  shall  pro- 
hibit supplemental  statements,  at  other 
places  on  the  package,  describing  In  non- 
deceptive  terms  the  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents Provided.  That  such  supplemental 
statements  of  net  quantity  of  contents  shall 
not  include  any  term  qualifying  »  unit  of 
weight,  measure,  or  count  that  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  comxnixllty 
coutaJned  in  the  package 

ABDinuN.VI,    aXUtTLJ^nONS 

Sic  6.  la)  The  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  Act  Is  vested  In  (A) 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") with  respect  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity which  Is  a  food.  drug,  device,  or 
'-osmetic,  as  each  such  term  is  del\ned  by 
section  aoi  of  the  Federal  PtKKl.  Dru»?  and 
CviameUc  Act  \2l  UjB.C.  321  i  and  iB)  the 
Federal  Trad*  Coounlsston  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Commission")  with  respect 
to  any  other  consumer  commodity 

(b)  If  the  promulgaUng  authority  speci- 
fied In  this  section  finds  that,  because  of  the 
nature,  form,  or  quantity  of  a  particular 
consumer  commodity,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufflclent  reaeona.  full  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  otherwise  applicable  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  Is  impracticable  or  Is 
not  necessary  for  the  adequate  protection  of 
consumers,  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
(Whichever  the  case  may  be)  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  exempting  such  cmmodlty 
from  those  requiremen's  to  the  extent  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  promulgatLOK 
authority  determines  \o  t>e  ci^uslstent  wit*; 
section  2  of  this  Act 

(c)  Whenever  the  promulgating  authority 
detennlnes  tha.  regulations  containing  pro- 
hibitions or  requirements  other  than  those 
prescribed  bv  section  4  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent tb')  deception  of  consumers  or  to  facili- 
tate valu-  comp«rl.*ns  as  to  any  consumer 
commodity  such  authority  nhall  promulgate 
with  respect  to  tiiat  commodity  regulations 
efTeotlve  x.o — 

establish     and    define    standards    for 
-h^rn-terlr.atlon  of  the  sire  of  a  package  en- 


cIoathK  any  consumer  commodity,  whl^h  tn^; 
be  used  to  supplement  the  label  statement 
of  net  quantity  of  contents  of  packages  con- 
talnlnij;  such  conmiodlty  but  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
limitation  on  the  size.  6h,ii)e.  weight,  dimen- 
blons,  or  number  of  packages  which  may  t>j 
used   to  enclose  any  commodity; 

(2)  require,  on  the  label  of  any  package 
of  a  consumer  commodity  which  bears  a 
representation  as  to  the  niunber  of  .servings 
of  such  commodity  contained  in  such  pack- 
age, a  statement  of  the  net  quantity  nt 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numeri(a; 
count)   ot  each  such  serving; 

i3)  regulate  the  placement  upon  any 
package  containing  any  commodity,  or  upon 
any  label  affixed  to  such  commodity,  of  any 
printed  matter  stating  or  representing  by 
Implication  that  such  commodity  Is  r>fT»rKi 
for  retail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary and  customary  retail  sale  price  or  tbat 
a  retail  tale  price  advantage  is  accorded  t« 
purchasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  size  o! 
that  p.ickage  or  the  quantity  of  Its  contents: 

i4i  require  that  the  label  on  each  pack- 
age of  a  consumer  commodity  (other  than 
one  which  Is  a  fcxxl  within  the  meaning  jf 
section  201  (ti  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act)  bear  i  .\\  the  common  or 
usual  name  of  such  consumer  commodity.  If 
any.  and 

( B)  In  case  such  consumer  commodity  con- 
sists of  two  or  m<.>re  ingredients,  the  com- 
mon or  usual  name  of  each  such  Ingredient 
listed  In  I'rder  of  decrea;3lng  predomlnancs. 
but  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  Ik 
deemed  to  require  that  any  trade  secret  be 
divulged;  or 

i5i  prevent  the  nonfunctlonal-slack-fill  of 
piu;lta*;e6  containing  consumer  commodltlM. 
For  purposes  of  p.iragraph  (5)  of  thli  sub- 
section, a  package  shall  be  deemed  Uj  be  non- 
functionally  slack-filled  If  It  Is  filled  to  sub- 
stantially less  than  Its  ca[>aclty  for  reasons 
other  than  (A)  protection  of  the  contents  of 
such  package  or  (Hi  the  requirements  o; 
miichlnes  used  for  enclosing  the  contents  In 
s  1 -h  package 

(di  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  there  Is  undue  proliferation 
of  the  weights.  me«i*ures,  or  quantities  in 
which  any  consumer  commodity  or  reason- 
ably com[)arable  consimier  commodities  are 
being  dlstrlbvited  In  packages  for  sale  at  re- 
tall  and  such  undue  pnjllferatlon  Impairs  the 
reasonable  ability  of  consumers  to  make 
va;ue  comparisons  with  re.-jpect  to  such  con- 
sumer commodity  or  commodities,  he  shall 
request  manufacturers,  packers,  and  dis- 
tributors of  the  commodity  or  conimodlUes 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  a  volun- 
tary product  standard  for  such  commodity  or 
commodities  under  the  procedures  for  the 
develipment  of  voluntary  products  stand- 
ards ftstabliahed  by  the  Se.-retary  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31 
Stat.  144k».  :lb  amended:  15  U6.C.  272).  Suca 
procedures  shall  provide  adequate  manufac- 
turer, packer,  distributor,  and  consumer 
representation 

(e)  If  (1)  after  one  year  after  the  i^r^ 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Conrunerce  ^.f. 
makee  the  request  of  manufacturers,  pli- 
ers lihd  dUtrlbutors  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  voluntary  product  standard 
as  pTovlde<l  In  subsection  (d»  of  this  section 
he  det.-milnes  that  such  a  stnnd.ird  will 
act  be  published  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  such  subsection  (d),  or  (2)  If  sucb  » 
standard  is  publLslied  and  the  Secretary 
of  CMmmerce  determines  that  It  has  not  beer. 
observed,  he  shall  promptly  report  such  de- 
termination to  the  Congress  with  a  *t*^ 
ment  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  ma^e 
under  Uie  voluntary  standards  privnun  sec 
his  reconunendatlon  as  to  whetMr  i-O-- 
grass  should  enact  legislation  pnn;d.:.>:  rei!' 
ulatory  authority  to  deal  with  the  'it  li.»'..  r. 
In  question. 
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flOCfDtJRB  FOR   PKOMTTLOATION  OF  RSCtTt^TIOKa 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  4  or  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  purstiant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g) 
af  section  701  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
»nd  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  371  (e),  (f),  and 
,g)i.  Hearings  authorized  or  required  for 
the  promulgation  uf  any  such  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
Isre  as  he  may  designate  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Begulatlons  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  4  or  section  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review,  by  proceedings  talcen 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
uoDS  {€) .  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  701  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U5C  371  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  )  In  the  same 
snanner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  If  such 
proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Hearings  authorized  or  reqvilred  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  such  regulations  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
aiisslon  or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  as  the  CommlsElon  may  deslg- 
aate  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  In  carrying  Into  effect  the  provlslonB 
of  tills  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any 
depajiment  or  agency  of  the  United  State*. 
with  :\ny  State.  Commonwealth,  or  poeaee- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  and  with  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
A  any  such  State.  Commonwealth,  or  poa- 
session. 

(d)  No  regulation  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continued  use  of  returna- 
ble or  reusable  glass  containers  lor  bever- 
iges  m  inventory  or  with  the  trade  as  of  the 
eHectlve  date  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  any  reg- 
ulation under  this  Act  preclude  the  orderly 
Isposal  of  packages  In  Inventory  or  with 
ihe  trade  as  of  the  elTectlve  date  of  such  reg- 
jlstlon. 

ENFORCSMKNT 

Sec  7.  (a)  Any  consumer  commodity 
rhich  Is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  as 
each  such  term  Is  defined  by  section  201  of 
;he  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act 
(21  use.  321).  and  which  Is  Introduced  or 
delivered  for  Introduction  Into  commerce  In 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
.tct,  sh:iU  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  with- 
in the  meaning  of  chapter  III  of  the  Federal 
?ood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  but  the  pro- 
^j.ons  of  section  303  of  that  Act  (21  U.3.C. 
333)  shall  have  no  application  to  any  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  this  Act.  ^ 

'bi  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provfSjns 
af  th;s  Act.  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  with  respect  to  any  consum- 
er commodity  which  Is  not  a  food,  drug,  de- 
flce.  or  cosmetic,  shall  constitute  an  unfair 
»  deceptive  act  of  practice  In  commerce  to 
flolatlon  of  section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  en- 
forcement under  section  5(b)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

ic)  In  the  case  of  any  Imports  Into  the 
"nlted  States  of  any  consumer  commodity 
covered  by  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  sec- 
U^ns  4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
^y  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
»ctiuii  801  (d)  and  (bl  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
^"Jg    uid  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  381). 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRKSS 

Sec  8  Each  officer  or  agency  required  or 
wihoraied  by  this  Act  to  promulgrate  regu- 
aitons  for  the  p>aekBglng  or  labeling  of  any 
Misumer  commodity,  or  to  participate  In  the 
lerelopnient  of  voluntary  product  standards 
r.th  respect  to  any  consumer  oommodlty  un- 
^f'  procedures  referred  to  in  section  B(d)  of 


this  Act,  Bbail  transmit  to  the  Congress  In 
January  of  each  year  a  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the  activities 
of  that  ofBcer  or  agency  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

COOFKRATIOM  WITH  STATK  AtTTHOEITIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  regulation 
promulgated  tinder  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  shall  (1)  transmit  copies  thereof 
to  all  appropriate  State  officers  and  agencies, 
and  (2)  ftimlah  to  such  State  officers  and 
agencies  Information  and  assistance  to  pro- 
mote to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  uni- 
formity In  State  and  Federal  regulation  of 
the  labeling  of  consumer  commodities. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  Impair  or  otherwise  Interfere 
with  any  program  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  other  provisions  of  law  In  cooperation 
with  State  governments  or  agencies.  Instru- 
mentalltlea,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

DKmnnoNS 
Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "consiuner  commodity".  e.\- 
cept  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  this 
subsection,  means  any  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic  (as  those  terms  are  defined  by  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act),  and 
any  other  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  class  which  Is  customarily  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  sale  through  retail 
sales  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  for  con- 
sumption by  Individuals,  or  use  by  Individ- 
uals for  purposes  of  personal  care  or  In  the 
performance  of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
Within  the  household,  and  which  usually  Is 
consumed  or  expended  In  the  course  of  such 
consumption  or  use.  Such  term  does  not 
Include — 

(1)  any  meet  or  meat  product,  poultry  or 
poultry  product,  or  tobacco  or  tobacco  prod- 
uct; 

(2)  any  commodity  subject  to  packaging 
or  labeling  reqtilrements  Imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
or  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try" of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
832-833;  21  XJS.C.  161-157) ,  commonly  Itnown 
as  the  Vlrus-Serum-Tozln  Act; 

(3)  any  drug  subject  to  the  pkrovislons  of 
section  603(b)  (1)  or  606  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drtig.  and  Oonnetlc  Act  (21  UJ3.C.  353(b)  (1) 
and  356) ; 

(4)  any  beverage  subject  to  or  c(»nplylng 
With  packaging  or  labeling  requirements  Im- 
posed under  the  Federal  Alcohol  AdmlnlGrtra- 
tlon  Act  (27  U3.G.  201  et  seq.) ;  or 

(5)  any  commodity  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1551- 
1610). 

(b)  The  term  "package"  means  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  to  which  any  consumer 
commodity  is  enclosed  for  tise  In  the  delivery 
or  display  of  that  consumer  commodity  to 
retail  purchasers,  but  does  not  Include — 

(1)  shipping  containers  or  wrappings  vised 
Bolely  for  the  transportation  ctf  any  constuner 
conmMdlty  to  bulk  or  to  quantity  to  manu- 
facturers, packers,  or  processors,  or  to  whole- 
sale or  retail  distributors  thereof; 

(2)  shipping  contatoers  or  outer  wrapptogs 
used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
commodity  to  retail  customers  If  such  con- 
tatoers and  wrapptogs  bear  no  printed 
matter  pertaining  to  any  particular  com- 
modity; or 

(3)  oootatoers  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  8,  1912  (37  Stat.  250.  as 
amended;  IS  VJB.C.  231-233),  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1916  (88  Btat.  1186,  as  amended; 
16  T7.S.C.  anl^^SO),  the  Act  of  August  31. 
1»16  (89  SUt.  878,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
261-386),  or  the  Act  of  May  21.  1928  (45 
Stot.  685,  as  amended;  16  U.8.C.  257-2571) .      < 


(c)  The  term  '  label"  means  any  written, 
prlntec.  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  any  con- 
sumer conunodlty  or  affixed  to  or  appeartog 
upon  a  package  containing  any  consumer 
commodity. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association. 

(e)  The  term  "commerce"  means  (1)  com- 
merce bet-ween  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Conimonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rica,  or  any  territory  or  p>06ses8lon  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  place  outside  there- 
of, and  (2)  commerce  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  within  any  territory  or  poeses- 
Blon  of  the  United  States  not  organized  with 
a  legislative  body,  but  shall  not  include 
exports  to  foreign  countries. 

(f)  The  term  "principal  display  panel" 
means  that  part  of  a  label  that  Is  most  likely 
to  be  displayed,  presented,  shown,  or  ex- 
amtoed  under  normal  and  customary  con- 
ditions of  display  for  retail  sale. 

SAVUJG  PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  Invalidate,  or 
supersede — 

(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
or  any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  anti- 
trust Act; 

(b)  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc 
Act;  or 

(c)  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act. 

EFTECT    T7PON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  12.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  It  Is  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  to  supersede  any 
and  all  laws  of  the  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  Insofar  as  they  may  now 
or  hereafter  provide  for  the  labeling  of  the 
net  quantity  of  contents  of  the  package  of 
any  consumer  commodity  covered  by  this 
Act  which  are  less  stringent  than  or  re- 
quire information  different  from  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4  of  this  Act  or  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

KTFECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1.  1967:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  (with 
respect  to  any  consumer  commodity  which 
Is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  by  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act),  and  the  Commission 
(with  respect  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity ) ,  may  by  regulation  postpone,  for 
an  additional  twelve-month  pyerlod.  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
class  or  type  of  consumer  commodity  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  such  a  postponement 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Morton  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  S.  3112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3112)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  in  addition  to 
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such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  bub- 

_  J    v^irM    frnm    rifflr*>    ftnri  ^nr    nrohlblt    him 


notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  asso- 
ciation.   Such  suspension  and/c*  prohibition 


"(B)   In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 


of  ln«h««  *n<5  the  Iarf«it  whole  nnlt  fyarda.      fhftr«ctert««aon  of  the  »lre  of  a  package  en-      In  question. 
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present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  improve  such  programs: 
maJtp  the  u.se  of  appropriations  under 
the  act  more  flexible  by  corujolldatUiK  the 
appropnaUun  authorizations  under  the 
act  and  deleting  the  provision  limiting 
the  UjUI  of  .grants  for  support  of  air  pol- 
lution conrrul  programs  to  20  per  centum 
of  Che  total  appropriation  for  any  year: 
extend  the  duration  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  act:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were,  on  page  2,  line  5,  strike 
out  •■|46,000,000'  and  Insert  ■$39,000.- 
000":  on  page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "$70.- 
000  000' •  and  insert  "$62,000,000":  on 
page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "$80  000  000"  and 
Insert  "$71,000,000",  on  page  2.  line  19. 
after  agencies"  insert  in  an  amount"; 
and  on  page  3.  line  13.  alter  '  "control". ". 
Insert: 

Such  nex:  ^o  :he  laat  sentence  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  Im.Tiecl lately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  "; 
and  no  agency  shaU  receive  any  grant  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  program  f  jr  the  prevention  anC  control 
of  air  poi:M::.>n  ■inlesa  the  Secretary  Is  satla- 
fled  that  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to  aup- 
plen^er;t  and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  In- 
creaje  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Pederal  funds  that  wovild  In  the  absence 
of  such  grant  be  made  available  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  program,  and  will  In  no  event 
•upplant  such  .State.  local  and  other  non- 
Federal  funds' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Ran- 
dolph. Mr  McsKn,  Mr  Moss,  Mr  Har- 
ms. Mr  BocGs,  and  Mr  Mtrphy  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


PTNANCL\L    INSnTtmONS    SUPER- 
VISORY ACT  OP  1966 

Mr   MANSFIELD      Madam  President. 

on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Robertson  .  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  Hoijse  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
i8  3158 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  '8. 
3158  I  to  -strengthen  the  regulat^^ry  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  Insured  banks  and  Insured  .savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Plnan- 
clal  Institutions  SupervUory  Act  of  1966" 

TTTLE  I — PIOVISIONS  Rn,ATTNO  TO  rH«  WTDCtLAL 
HOMK  LOA.V  BANK  BOAAO  AND  THE  rOCJLAI. 
SAVTNGa  Ajro  l.OA.V   INSfRANCT  Coap^^iaATTON 

Sw  lOI  ai  Subsection  i  d  i  if  section  5 
of  the  Home  Owner*'  Loan  .\ct  f  1933  '12 
U.S  C  1464' di  J  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
M  follows 

"(d)  ill  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  section  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  hereunder  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and 
regulations  made  hereunder,  or  anv  other 
law  or  resrulatlon  jr  In  any  other  action,  suit. 
or   proceeding   to   which  it   U   a   party  or  In 


whlcb  it  U  Interested  ai.d  in  the  administra- 
tion of  conaervatursl-.jys  .iriU  receiverships, 
the  Board  Is  authorized  to  act  in  its  own 
name  and  through  its  own  attorneys  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  suit  (other  than  suits  on 
claims  for  money  damages  |  by  any  Federal 
savings  and  lo«in  association  or  director  or 
offlcer  thereof  with  respect  to  any  matter 
under  this  section  or  any  other  applicable 
Law,  or  rulea  or  regulation*  thereunder.  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  home  ofDce  of  the 
association  Is  located,  or  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Board  may  be  served  with  process  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure 

"(2)  (A)    If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  an 
association  la  vlolaUng  or  has  violated,  or  the 
Board   has  reasonable  cause  to  believe   that 
the    association    Is   about    to    violate,   a    law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  charter  or  other  condition 
imposed    In    writing    by    the    Board    in    con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  any  application 
or  other  request  by  the  association,  or  writ- 
ten agreement  entered  Into  with   the  Board. 
or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  Board 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice,  the  Board  may  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  association  a  notice  of  charges 
In  respect  thereof      'The  noUce  shall  contain 
a    statement    of    the    facts    constituting    the 
alleged  violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe 
or   unsound   practice  or  practices,  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will 
be   held    to   determine   whether   an   order   to 
cease    and    desist     therefrom     should     Issue 
against  the  association      Such  hearing  shall 
be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days 
nor  later  than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such 
notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set 
by  the  Board  at  the  request  of  the  associa- 
tion.    Unless  the  association  shall  appear  at 
the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive. It  shall  be  deemd  to  have  consented  to 
the   Issuance  of   the  cease-and-desUt   order. 
In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Board 
shall    find    that   any    violation   or    unsafe    or 
unsound   practice  speclfled   In   the   notice  of 
Cbarg«B  has  been  established,  the  Board  may 
Issue  and  serve  upon  the  association  an  order 
to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice      Such    order    may      by     provisions 
which   may   be  mandatory   or  otherwise,   re- 
quire the  association   and   Its  directors,  offi- 
cers,   employees,    and    agents    to    cease    and 
desist   from   the  same.   and.   further,  to  Uke 
afflrmatlve  acUon   to  correct   the  conditions 
resulting  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 
"(B(  A  cease-and-desist  order  f-hall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service    of   such   order   upon    the   association 
concerned  i  except  In  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effecUve  at  the  Ume  speclfled  there- 
in)    and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able,  except   to  such  extent  as   it   Is  stayed, 
nujdlfled.  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court 

"(3 1  (A)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  deter- 
nUne  that  the  violauon  or  threitened  viola- 
tion or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  pra<~tlce  or 
practices,  speclfled  In  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  or  the  con- 
tinuation thereof.  Is  lljtely  to  cause  Insol- 
vency (as  deflned  In  paragraph  (8)  (A)(1)  of 
this  subsection)  or  substantial  dissipation 
of  asseu  or  earnings  of  the  association,  or 
Is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the 
Interests  of  Its  savings  account  holders,  the 
Board  may  Issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing the  assoclaUon  to  cease  and  dealit  from 
any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order 
shall  become  effective  upon  service  upon  tlie 
association  and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  or 
suspended  by  a  court  in  proceedings  author- 


ized by  subparagraph  (B)  of  tlUs  paragraph 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing  the  completion  of  the  administrative  prcJ 
ceedlngs  pursuant  to  such  notice  and  uaui 
such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss  xbe 
charges  specified  In  such  notice  or.  If  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  Is  Issued  against  the  as.10- 
clatlon.  until  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
order 

"(B)  Within  ten  days  after  the  associa- 
tion concerned  has  been  served  with  a  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  order,  the  associa- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  dlstnct 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
home  office  of  the  association  is  located,  or 
the  United  States  District  Court  foi  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  an  Injunction  setting 
aside,  limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  effectiveness  of  such  or- 
der pending  the  completion  of  the  admims- 
tratlve  proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of 
charges  served  upon  the  association  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
such  injunction. 

"  1 C )  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of.  or  failure  to  obey,  a  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  order,  the  Board  may 
apply  to  Uie  United  States  district  court, 
or  the  United  States  court  of  any  terri- 
tory, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
home  office  of  the  association  Is  located,  for 
an  Injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and,  1! 
the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has  been 
such  violauon  or  threatened  violation  or  fail- 
ure to  obey,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  Issue  such  Injunction. 

"(4)  (A)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  offlcer  of  an  associa- 
tion has  committed  any  violation  of  law. 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final,  or  has  engaged 
or  participated  In  any  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  In  connection  with  the  association, 
or  has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act, 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  oflUcer,  and  the  Hoard  determines  that  the 
association  has  suifered  or  will  probably  suf- 
fer substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  that  the  Interests  of  Its  savings  ac- 
count holders  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  ur  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
Is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  director  or  offlcer.  the  Board 
may  serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a 
written  notice  of  Its  intention  to  remove  him 
from  office 

"(B)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  offlcer  of  an  associa- 
tion, by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to 
another  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  institution  whU  h  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  continue  as  a  director  or  offlcer,  and, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  association,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  such  association  or 
ither  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
ouslneas  Institution  which  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  such  association,  the  Board  may  serve 
up>on  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  a 
written  notice  of  its  Intention  to  remove  him 
from  office  and  or  to  prohibit  his  fu.'ther 
participation  In  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  such  association. 

"(C)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  association  or  any  other  person  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Board  may,  if  It  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  association  or 
the  Interests  of  Its  savings  account  holders 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
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juch  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
pend him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
<rom  further  participation  In  any  nuinner 
•n  the  conduct  of  the  affalrB  of  the  aaaocla- 
tion  Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
shall  become  effective  upon  service  of  such 
notice  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  In  pro- 
ceedings authorized  by  subparagraph  (E)  of 
this  paragraph,  shall  remain  in  effect  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  under  Bub- 
paragraph  (Ai  or  (Hi  of  this  paragraph  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss 
the  charges  speclfled  In  such  notke.  or,  if  an 
order  of  removal  and  or  prohibition  Is  issued 
against  the  director  or  officer  or  other  person, 
until  the  effective  dat«  of  any  such  order. 
Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  served 
upon  the  association  of  which  he  is  a  direc- 
tor or  officer  or  In  the  conduct  of  whoee 
affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(D)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and,  or  to  prohibit  his  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  osaoclatlon,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  thereon. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice, 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  (I)  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (11)  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
in  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to 
the  issuance  of  an  order  of  such  removal 
tnd'or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  Board  shall  find  that  any 
of  the  grounds  speclfled  in  such  notice  haa 
been  established,  the  Board  may  issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
and  or  prohibition  from  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall 
become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  upon  such  association  and 
the  director,  officer,  or  other  person  con- 
cerned (except  In  the  case  of  an  order  Issued 
upon  consent,  which  shall  become  effective 
at  the  time  specified  therein).  Such  order 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  except 
to  such  extent  as  It  Is  stayed,  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside  by  action  Of  the  Board 
or  a  reviewing  court. 

•■|E)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
oflScer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and  or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  asso- 
ciation under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
may  apply  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home 
offlce  of  the  association  la  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such  suspension 
and 'or  prohibition  pending  the  .completion 
of  the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant 
to  the  notice  ser\-ed  upon  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspen- 
sion and  or  prohibition. 

'i5)(.\)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer 
'!  an  association,  or  other  person  partici- 
pating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
«socl,itlon.  Is  charged  In  any  information. 
Indictment,  or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  .^ttorney.  with  the  commis- 
sion of  or  participation  in  a  felony  Involving 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  the  Board  may, 
^1  written  notice  served  upon  such  director, 
officer  or  other  person,  suspend  him  from 
office  and,  or  prohibit  him  from  further  par- 
ticipation In  any  maiuier  In  the  conduct  of 
lie  affairs  of  the  association.    A  oopy  ot  such 


notice  shall  also  he  served  upon  the  asso- 
ciation. Such  suspension  and/c^  prohibition 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  such  Information, 
indictment,  or  complaint  is  finally  disposed 
of  or  until  terminated  by  the  Board.  In  the 
event  that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with 
resi>ect  to  such  offense  is  entered  against 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  and  at 
such  time  as  such  Judgment  is  not  subject 
to  further  appellate  review,  the  Board  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  an  order  removing  him  from 
offtcfe  and/or  prohibiting  him  from  further 
participation  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  association  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board.  A  copy  of  such 
order  shall  be  served  upon  such  association, 
whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall  cease 
to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  association . 
A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dlspwDsltlon 
of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the  Board 
from  thereafter  Instituting  proceedings  to  re- 
move such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  further  par- 
ticipation In  association  affairs,  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (4i 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  Bubeectlon  (d),  there  shall  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  less  than 
a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercisable 
by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board  and 
not  so  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there 
shall  be  a  quonmi  of  the  board  of  directors. 
In  the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  an  associa- 
tion are  suspended  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion (d),  the  Board  shall  appoint  persons  to 
serve  temporarily  as  directors  In  their  place 
and  stead  pending  the  termination  of  such 
suspensions,  or  until  such  time  as  those  who 
have  been  suspended  cease  to  be  directors  of 
the  association  and  their  respective  succes- 
sors take  offlce. 

"(6)  (A)   The  grounds  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  association 
shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (I)  In- 
solvency In  that  the  assets  of  the  association 
are  less  than  its  obligations  to  its  creditors 
and  others,  Including  its  members;  (Hi  sub- 
stantial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  due 
to  any  violation  or  violations  of  law,  rules,  or 
regulations,  or  to  any   unsafe  or   unsound 
practice  or  practices;   (lU)  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound condition  to  transact  business;    (Iv) 
willful  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final;  (v)  concealment  of 
books,  papers,  aeaords,  or  assets  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  refusal  to  submit  books,  papers, 
records,  or  affairs  of  the  association  for  in- 
spection to  any  examiner  or  to  any  lawful 
agent  of  the  Board.    The  Board  shall  have 
exclusive  power  and  jurisdiction  to  appoint 
a  conservator  or  receiver.     If,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  a  ground  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  as  herein  provided 
exists,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint  ex 
parte  and  without  notice  a  con8er\'ator  or 
receiver  for  the  association.    In  the  event  of 
such    appointment,    the    association    may, 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  bring  an  action 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  home  offlce  of 
such  association  Is  located,  or  In  the  United 
States    District    Court    for    the    District    of 
Columbia,  for  an  order  requiring  the  Board 
to  remove  such  conservator  or  receiver,  and 
the  court  shall  upon  the  merits  dismiss  such 
action  or  direct  the  Board  to  remove  such 
conservator   or   receiver.    Such    proceedings 
shall  be  given  precedence  over  other  cases 
pending  In  such  courts,  and  shall  be  In  every 
way  expedited.    Upon  the  commencement  of 
such  an  action,  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  action  or  proceeding  authorized 
under  this  subaectlon  to  which  the  associa- 
tion la  a  party  shall  stay  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding during  the  pendency  of  the  action 
for  removal  of  the  conservator  or  receiver. 


"(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  asso- 
ciation In  the  event  that  (I)  the  association, 
by  resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  of 
its  members,  consents  to  such  appointment, 
or  (11)  the  association  is  removed  from  mem- 
bership In  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  Its 
status  as  an  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  terminated. 
"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action  for 
or  toward  the  removal  of  any  conservator  or 
receiver,  or,  except  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board,  restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers 
or  functions  of  a  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(D)  A  conservator  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  directors,  and 
the  officers  of  the  association  and  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  the  association  in  Its  own 
name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  in  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration as  receiver  for  an  association,  and  said 
Corporation  shall  have  power  to  buy  at  Its 
own  sale  as  receiver,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  may,  without  any  re- 
quirement of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action, 
replace  a  conservator  with  another  conserva- 
tor or  with  a  receiver,  but  any  such  replace- 
ment shall  not  affect  any  right  which  the  as- 
sociation may  have  to  obtain  judicial  review 
of  the  original  appointment,  except  that  any 
removal  under  this  paragraph  (6)  shall  be 
removal  of  the  conservator  or  receiver  In  of- 
fice at  the  time  of  such  removal. 

"(7)  (A)   Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  id)   shall  be  held  In  the  Federal 
judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  ofSce  of  the  association  Is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents  to   another   place,   and  shall  be   con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
Such    hearing   shall    be    pubUc,    unless    the 
Board,  in  its  discretion,  after  considering  the 
views  of  the  party  afforded  the  hearing,  de- 
termines that  a  private  hearing  would  be  in 
the  public  interest.    Alter  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Board  has  noti- 
fied the  parties  that  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  It  for  final  decision,  the  Board  shall 
render  Its  decision  (which  shall  Include  find- 
ings of  fact  upon  which  Its  decision  Is  pre- 
dicated)   and   shall   issue   and   cause   to   be 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  provnslons 
of  this  subsection.     Judicial  review  of  any 
such  order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided 
In  this  paragraph  ( 7 ) .    Unless  a  petition  for 
review  is  timely  filed  in  a  court  of  appeals  of 
the   United   States,   as   hereinafter  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
thereafter  until  the  record  In  the  proceed- 
ing has  been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Board 
may  at  any  time,  up)on  such  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order.    Upon 
such   filing   of   the   record,   the   Board   may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order 
with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(B)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  sulH'a^'er^h  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
association  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  Issued  under 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection),  by 
filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  home 
offlce  of  the  association  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  vrithln  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
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tlie  Board  be  mcxllfled.  terminated  or  Bet 
■aide.  A  copy  of  such  petiUon  itiaU  be  f orUi- 
wlth  irananiitujd  by  the  clerk  o!  the  court  to 
the  Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  flle 
In  the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  aa 
provided  la  aecUim  3U2  of  title  28  ^^f  the 
United  3tate«  Code  Cpfjn  the  ftiUig  af  such 
peUtJiii.  «uch  court  ahall  have  Jurisdiction. 
which  upon  the  fUlng  of  the  record  ahall 
except  a«  provided  In  the  laat  »entence  of 
Mid  subparagraph  i  .M  be  exciualve  to  afflrm. 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  .)rd»r  of  the  Board.  Review  of 
■uch  proceedUiga  shall  be  had  as  provided  In 
chapter  7  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  State*  Code. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  tiie  court  shall 
be  flnal.  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  Ln  section  1254  of  title 
38  of  the  United  Statea  Code 

"iCi  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (Bi 
of  this  paragraph  shai;  not.  unless  speclftcally 
ordered  by  the  ctjurt,  oper-ite  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Uwued  by  the  Board 

■''8i  The  Board  may  In  lu  dlacretlon  apffly 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  State*  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  asaorlatl'in  Is  located,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  iiiy  effective  and  .jutstandlng  notice 
or  order  isaued  by  the  Board  under  thla  sub- 
section di  and  such  .'ourts  shall  have  Jur- 
ladlctlon  and  power  t.>  urder  and  require 
oompUiUice  therewith,  but  except  as  other- 
wt*e  pro'. ided  l:\  this  subsection  no  court 
■hall  have  Jurladlcilin  U)  affect  by  injunction 
or  otherwise  the  iseuance  or  enforcement  of 
any  notice  (r<r  order  under  this  subsection  or 
to  review,  modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set 
•aide  any  such  notl.-e  >r  jrJer  Any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding  Insti- 
tuted 'indT  thl.s  subsection  by  an  aaeociatlon 
or  a  i11re<-t»-)r  or  offlcer  thereof,  may  allow  to 
any  such  party  su  h  reaaonable  eipensee  and 
attorneys'  feea  as  It  deems  Just  at.vl  proper 
and  s'K'h  expenses  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by 
the  assoclatl'in    <r  from  Its  assets. 

"  9  I  In  the  course  .>f  or  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under  this  subeectlon.  the 
Board  or  any  member  thereof  or  a  designated 
repreeentatlv*  of  the  Board  including  any 
person  designated  to  conduct  my  hearing 
under  this  su'^ectlin.  shall  have  power  to 
administer  oaths  and  afflrmations.  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  depoeltlons,  and  t<>  issue, 
revoke  quash  or  modify  subpenaa  and  8ub- 
penaa  Jticea  tecum,  and  the  Board  Is  em- 
powered t«>  m.ike  rulee  »nd  regulations  with 
reapect  to  anv  suih  pnx:eed:ag3  The  at- 
tendance of  wi'nesaea  and  the  production  of 
documents  provided  for  In  tnls  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  inv  State 
or  In  any  temtt)ry  at  any  clealgiiated  place 
where  such  proceeding  !s  being  conducted 
Any  party  trj  proceedings  under  thl.*  sutiaec- 
tton  may  apply  to  the  Unlte<t  Slates  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbl.i  or  the 
United  Statea  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  ^ourt  In  any 
territory  In  which  such  proceeding  la  being 
conducted  or  w^.ere  the  witness  realdes  or 
carries  on  buslneaa.  for  enforcement  of  any 
■ubptena  or  subpena  duoea  tecum  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  and  <iuch  courtn 
tbAii  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  c<mpllance  therewith  Witnesses 
■ubpenaed  under  this  paragraph  shsJl  be 
p*td  the  same  fees  and  mlieage  that  are  paid 
wttnessea  In  the  dletnct  ^tnirts  of  the  United 
StAtea.  Ail  expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Ixwn  Irisurance  Corpora- 
tion in  connection  with  this  subeectton  shall 
be  considered  as  nonsdmlnlstratlve  eiperuM-s 

'■(10)  Anv  service  required  or  auth Tired 
to  tM  made  by  the  Board  under  this  subeec- 
tlon  may  be  made  by  registered  mall  or  tn 
such  other  manner  reasonably  caiciil.tied  to 
give  actual  notice  as  the  Board  may  bv  regu- 
lation or  otherwise   proTlda. 


"(11)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  reorganization, 
conacilldation.  liquidation,  and  dlsaolutlon  of 
associations,  for  the  merger  of  .issixiatlons 
with  other  LnsUtuUoca  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  for  associations 
in  conservatorship  and  receiverahlp.  and  for 
the  conduct  of  conservatorships  and  receiv- 
erships, and  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  provide  for  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions by  members,  directors,  or  officers  of 
an  association  during  conservatorship  and 
receivership. 

"(12)  I  A)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former 
director  or  officer,  of  an  association,  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
( which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final  j 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraph  (4)(C).  (4)iD).  or 
(5)(Ai  of  this  subsection,  and  who  (U  par- 
ticipates In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of 
the  atTalrs  of  such  association,  or  directly  or 
Indirectly  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or 
attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rights  in  such  asso- 
ciation, or  (II)  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  votes  for  a  director  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  •6.000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  no  person  shall  serve  u-h 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  Is 
hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense 
Involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust. 
For  each  willful  violation  of  this  prohibi- 
tion, the  association  Involved  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  HOC  for 
each  day  this  prohibition  Is  violated,  which 
the  Board  may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise 
for  Its  own  use. 

"(C)  Whenever  a  conservator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  demands  prissesslon 
of  the  property,  business,  and  a/<.sels  of  any 
association,  or  of  any  piart  thereof,  the  re- 
fusal by  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  association  to  comply  with 
the  demand  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  95,000  or  Imprtaonment 
for    not    more    than   one    year,   or    both 

"(13)  (A)    As  used  in  this  subsection — 

*'(1)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  means  a  ceaae-and-deslst 
order,  or  an  order,  issued  by  the  Board  with 
the  consent  of  the  association  or  the  direc- 
tor or  officer  or  other  penoa  concerned  or 
with  respect  to  which  no  petition  fur  review 
of  the  action  of  the  Boaird  has  been  filed 
and  fierfeiiled  in  a  court  of  appeals  as  spoiM- 
9ed  in  paragraph  iTmBi  of  this  subsection, 
or  with  respe*.'  to  which  the  action  of  the 
court  lu  which  said  petition  Is  s"  tiled  Is  not 
subject  to  further  review  by  the  .Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  pro<,ee<llngs 
provided  for  In  said  paragraph,  or  an  order 
Issued  under  paragraph  (5|iA)  of  this  sub- 
section 

"  'i)  Ths  term  'territory'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  Stati>s  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
St«tes. 

"(B)  As  used  In  pnragraph  41  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  violation'  Includes  with- 
out llmltatloti  any  atUcMi  ( aJone  or  with  an- 
other or  others)  for  or  toward  caiuilng. 
bringing  about  participating  In,  counseling. 
ijr  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation, 

"(  14  I  .^s  u.sed  In  thin  subeectlon  the  terms 
Federal  savlni^s  ar  1  l''>an  aasorlatlon'  and 
association'    shall    Include    any    Institution 


with  respect  to  which  the  Federal  Uonu 
Loan  Bank  Board  now  or  hereafter  hu.s  acy 
statutory  power  of  examination  or  super- 
vision under  any  Act  or  Joint  resolution  o! 
Congress  other  than  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Home  L<oan  Bank  Act,  and  the  National 
Housing  .^ct  For  the  purp<36es  of  this  para- 
graph (141.  references  In  this  subsection  to 
directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents,  or 
to  former  directors  or  officers,  of  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  respectively 
to  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents, 
or  to  former  directors  or  officers,  of  such  In- 
stitutions, references  therein  to  savings  ac- 
count holders  and  to  members  of  associa- 
tions shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
holders  of  withdrawable  accounts  In  such 
Institutions,  and  references  therein  to 
boards  of  directors  of  associations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  boards  of  di- 
rectors or  other  governing  bf>ards  of  such 
institutions  Said  Board  shall  have  power 
by  regulation  to  define,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  (14  i,  terms  used  or  referred 
to  In  the  sejitence  next  preceding  and  other 
terms  used  In  this  subsection" 

(b)  TTie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a I  of  this  section  sh.iU  be  effective  only  with 
reapect  to  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section 
5fd)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933 
as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  .shall  continue  In  effect 
with  re8i)e<:t  to  any  proceedings  commenced 
prior  to  such  date. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  US  C  1730)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sxr  407  Tehmin.stion  of  Insuranci  anb 
Enfobcemknt    PaovisioNS. — 

"(a)      VOLtJNTABY      TKJIMINATION     OF     INSCB- 

ANcx. — Any  Insured  Institution  other  than  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
terminate  Its  status  as  an  insured  Institution 
by  written  notice  to  the  Corporation  speci- 
fying a  date  for  such   termination. 

"lb)  Involunta«y  tehmination  of  INStni- 
ANCx;  NOTICE  AND  HEARING.  — (1)  Whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  in- 
sured Institution  has  violated  Its  duty  at 
such  or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged  In  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  conducting 
the  business  of  such  institution,  or  Is  In  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  continue  op- 
erations as  an  Insured  institution,  or  U  vio- 
lating or  has  violated  an  applicable  law,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  or  any  condition  Im- 
pi>5ed  In  writing  by  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  any  applica- 
tion or  other  request  by  the  Institution,  or 
any  written  agreement  entered  Into  with  the 
Corporation,  including  any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  403  of  this  title, 
the  Corporation  shall  serve  upon  the  Insti- 
tution a  statement  with  respect  to  such  vio- 
lations or  practices  or  conditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  correction  thereof,  and 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  statement  to  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 

"  2i  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
wUhm  one  himdred  and  twenty  days  after 
scri'lce  of  such  statement,  or  such  shorter 
period  of  not  less  than  twenty  days  after 
such  service  as  (A)  the  Corporation  shall  re- 
quire In  any  case  where  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  Its  insurance  risk  with  respect 
to  such  Institution  could  be  unduly  Jeop- 
ardized by  further  delay  In  the  correction 
of  such  violations  or  practices  or  conditions, 
cir  (B)  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority shall  require,  or  unless  within  such 
time  the  Corporation  shall  have  received  ac- 
ceptable assurances  that  such  correction  will 
be  made  within  a  time  and  In  a  manner 
•satisfactory  to  the  Corporation,  or  In  the 
event  such  acsumnces  are  ."submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Corp<iratlon  but  are  not 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  their  terms. 
the  Corporation  mny  If  It  shall  determine 
to  proceed  further    Issue  and  serve  upon  the 


jiitltutlon  written 
•.frminate  the  statu 
insured  Institution. 

■•i3i  Such  notlct 
jient  if  the  facts 
violation  or  vlolatlc 
sour.d  practice  or  pi 
ij;iU  ::x  a  time  and 
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iay  violation  or  un 
or  condition  speclfle 
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z  thi  time  above 
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"(C)  Date  or  t 
ST«TITS  — The  effecti 
'Jon  of  an  In.stltutlc 
institution  under  i 
a  this  section  sha 
for  such  terminate 
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"(d)    CONTINUATIC 

uonation;  notice 
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lured  Institution.  1; 
ics  the  extent  that 
the  effective  date 
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of  Its  Insured  memt 
Se  an  insured  Inst 
tlude  In  such  noth 
•Mounts  to  the  ex 
'ttrcha.'^ed,  or  redee 
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Son,  but  It  sh.ill  r 
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In  the  event  of  fa 
■■0  Insured  memben 
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»l>le  notice 

"(e)    CtASE-AND-Dl 

"  In  the  opinion  of 
fJed  In.stltutlon  oi 
•ie  accounts  of  whlc 
"as  engaged,  or  ( 
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Corporation  shall  dismiss  the  charges  speci- 
fied   In    such    notice     or.    If    an      rder    if    re- 


to  further  appellate  review,  the  Corporation  that  the  order  uf  the  Corporation  be  raodl- 
may  Issue  and  serve  upon  such  director,  fled,  terminated,  or  set  aside.  A  copy  o( 
om/-»r     i^T    other    n^mrin    un    orrt*r    removlM       such  oetltlon  shall  be  forthwith  transmitt»M 


.isinutlon  Is  sufflcl 
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^tttuUoa  written  notice  of  inteDtlon  to 
■terminate  the  status  of  the  Institution  as  an 
;E5ured  Institution. 

■i3t  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
aent  of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
rtolatlon  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  un- 
soond  practice  or  practices  or  condition,  and 
jj^U  iix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  there- 
,a  buch  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date 
aot  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  service  of 
such  notice.  Unless  the  Institution  shall  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative. It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  termination  of  Its  status  as  an 
.Mured  institution.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  If  upwn  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  Corporation  shall  find  that 
lay  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
ar  condition  specified  In  such  notice  has  been 
efubllshed  and  has  not  been  corrected  vrtth- 
r,  thi  time  above  prescribed  In  which  to 
Mie  correction,  the  Corporation  may  Issue 
ind  serve  upon  the  Institution  an  order 
•ermln.itlng  the  status  of  the  Institution  as 
,n  ini'ired  Institution;  but  any  such  order 
stall  not  become  effective  until  It  Is  an  order 
thch  has  become  final  (except  In  the  case 
;r  an  order  of  termination  Issued  upon  con- 
sent which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
•tme  specified  therein). 

•ic)  Date  or  TERMrNATioN  or  iNStmzD 
5T«iTS  — The  effective  date  of  the  tennlna- 
•;on  of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
BJtiriition  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  the  date  epeclfled 
for  such  termination  In  the  notice  by  the 
Bstltution  to  the  Corporation  as  provided 
•ji subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  date 
.ipon  which  an  order  of  termination  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section  be- 
(ones  effective.  The  Corporation  may  from 
time  to  time  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
•Jie  termination  of  an  Institution's  stattis 
u  an  Insured  Institution  at  any  time  before 
>jch  termination  has  become  effective,  but 
a  the  case  of  termination  by  notice  given 
St  the  Institution  such  effective  date  shall 
Sf  postponed  only  with  the  written  consent 
-:  the  Institution. 

di  Continuation     or     iNstnuNCE;     ex- 

•  MINMT  "N.      NOTICE    TO     MrMBERS;      AND     PAT- 

«rvT  T  PRXMrt-Ms — In  the  event  of  the  ter- 
ruiatlon  of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  In- 
lured  Institution,  insurance  of  Its  accounts 
',c  the  extent  that  they  were  Insured  on 
■.it  effective  date  of  such  termination  as 
irelnabove  provided  in  subsection  (c).  less 
I'v  amciunts  thereafter  withdrawn,  repur- 
!hased,  or  redeemed,  shall  continue  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  but  no  Investments  or 
deposits  made  after  such  date  shall  be  In- 
lured.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  right 
'■c  examine  such  Institution  from  time  to 
time  during  the  two-year  period  aforesaid. 
SKh  Insured  Institution  shall  be  obligated  to 
My  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date 
j1  such  termination,  as  a  final  insurance 
premium,  a  sum  equivalent  to  twice  the  last 
•Eoual  Insurance  premium  payable  by  It.  In 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  Insurance 
3f  accounts  as  herein  provided  the  Instltti- 
'JoD  which  was  the  Insured  Institution  shall 
CTe  prompt  and  reasonable  notice  to  all 
"'  '.t5  Insured  members  that  It  has  ceased  to 
>  an  insured  Institution  and  It  may  In- 
tiude  in  such  notice  the  fact  that  Insured 
"wountf  to  the  extent  not  withdrawn,  re- 
■"rchased.  or  redeemed,  remain  Insured  for 
^0  years  from  the  date  of  such  termlna- 
Son.  but  It  shall  not  further  represent  It- 
•If  In  any  manner  as  an  Insured  Institution. 
to  the  event  of  failure  to  give  the  notice 
•jj  Insured  members  as  herein  provided  the 
'^'fporRtlon  Is  authorized  to  give  reason- 
^'e  notice 

"(e)    CZASl-AND-DESIST        FBOCEKDHtCS. (1) 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  In- 
Ij^ed  institution  or  any  institution  any  of 
'■«  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  Is  engaging 
»liM  engaged,  or  the  Corporation  has  rea- 


sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  Institution 
Is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  In  conducting  the  business  of  such 
institution,  or  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or 
the  Corporation  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Institution  Is  about  to  violate, 
a  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  any  condition 
imposed  in  writing  by  the  Corporation  In 
connection  with  the  granting  of  any  applica- 
tion or  othn  request  by  the  institution,  or 
written  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Cor- 
poration, including  any  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  403  of  this  title,  the  Cor- 
poratlcm  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  in- 
stitution a  notice  of  charges  In  respect 
thereoif.  The  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  practices,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  therefrom  should  issue  against 
the  institution.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such 
notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  is  set 
by  the  Corporation  at  the  request  of  the 
institution.  Unless  the  Inatltutlon  shall  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  issuance  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such  consent, 
or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hear- 
ing the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  viola- 
tion or  imsafe  or  unsotind  practice  specified 
in  the  notice  of  charges  has  been  established, 
the  Corporation  may  issue  and  serve  upon 
the  institution  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such 
order  may,  by  provisions  which  may  be  man- 
datory or  otherwise,  require  the  Institution 
and  Its  directors,  officers,  employeee,  and 
agents  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  same,  and, 
further,  to  take  afBrmatlve  action  to  correct 
the  conditions  resulting  from  any  such  viola- 
tion or  practice. 

"(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  af- 
ter service  of  such  order  upon  the  institution 
concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in), and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able except  to  such  extent  as  It  is  staved, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Corporation  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(f)        TXMFOIART         CXASX-AND-DtSIST         OR- 

°«M- — (1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  shall 
determine  that  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  the  iinsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practices,  specified  In  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  institution  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  (1)  of  thte  section,  or  the  contin- 
uation thereof,  Is  likely  to  cause  Insolvency 
or  substantial  dlselpatlon  of  assets  or  earn- 
ings of  the  Institution,  or  Is  likely  to  other- 
wise seriously  prejudice  the  Interest  of  its 
Insured  members  or  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  may  Issue  a  temporary  order  re- 
quiring the  Institution  to  cease  and  desist 
trom  any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such 
order  shall  become  effective  upon  service 
upon  the  institution  and,  unless  set  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  cotirt  In  proceed- 
ings authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able pending  the  Completion  of  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  pursuant  to  such  notice 
and  until  such  time  as  the  Corporation  shall 
fimmlsB  the  charges  specified  In  such  notice 
or.  If  a  cease-and-dealst  order  is  Issued 
against  the  Institution,  until  the  effective 
date  at  any  such  order. 

"(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  institution 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
oease-and-dadst  order,  the  institution  may 
apply  to  the  TTnltad  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  located,  or  the 


United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coltunbla.  for  an  Injunction  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforcement,  op- 
eration, or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  institution  under  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  Injunc- 
tion. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Corporation  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court,  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  Is  located,  for  an  In- 
junction to  enforce  such  order,  and,  If  the 
court  shall  determine  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issue  such  injunction. 

"(g)  SrrspDNSiON  or  removal  or  director 
OR  omcnt. — (1)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Corporation  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  Insured  institution  has  committed  any 
violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated  In  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  connection 
with  the  institution,  or  has  committed  or 
engaged  In  any  act,  omission,  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  or  officer,  and  the  Cor- 
poration determines  that  the  institution  has 
suffered  or  will  probably  suffer  substantial 
financial  loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the 
Interests  of  Its  Insured  members  could  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  viola- 
tion or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty, 
and  that  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty  is  one  involving  personal 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  director  or 
officer,  the  Corporation  may  serve  upon  such 
director  or  officer  a  written  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  remove  him  from  office. 

"(2)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cor- 
poration, any  director  or  officer  of  an  in- 
sured Institution,  by  conduct  or  practice 
with  respect  to  another  insured  institution 
or  other  business  Institution  which  resulted 
In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  damage, 
has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and 
unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer, 
and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cor- 
poration, any  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  In- 
stitution, by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  such  Institution  or  other  insured  In- 
stitution or  other  business  institution  which 
resulted  In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal  dishon- 
esty and  unfitness  to  participate  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  such  Instired  Institu- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  serve  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  a  written 
notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him  from 
office  and.'or  to  prohibit  his  further  par- 
ticipation In  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  Institution. 

"(3)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  insured  institution  or  any  other  person 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  may.  If  it  deems 
It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Institu- 
tion or  the  Interests  of  Its  Insured  members 
or  of  the  Corporation,  by  written  notice  to 
such  effect  served  upon  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person,  suspend  him  from  office 
and  or  prohibit  him  from  further  participa- 
tion In  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Institution.  Such  suspension 
and, or  prohibition  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  of  such  notice  and.  unless  stayed 
by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorized  by 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  shall  re- 
main in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection  and  until  such  time  as  the 
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Corporation  shall  dismiss  the  charges  speci- 
fied In  such  notice,  or,  If  an  irder  of  re- 
moval and  or  prohibition  la  issied  against 
the  director  or  officer  or  other  per*  n.  until 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order  Copies 
of  any  such  notice  shall  aL'it)  be  served  upon 
the  Institution  of  which  he  Is  a  director  or 
officer  or  In  the  conduct  of  whose  affairs  he 
has  participated 

■  4.  A  notice  Intention  to  remove  a  di- 
rector, officer  or  other  person  from  office 
*nd  or  to  prohibit  his  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion, shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  Is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request 
of  (  A 1  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
and  fur  good  cause  shown  or  >B)  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  Unle« 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  shall 
appe  ir  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  an  order 
of  such  removal  and  or  prohibition  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Corporation 
shall  And  that  a:iy  of  the  grounds  specified 
in  such  notice  has  been  established,  the 
Corp'iratlon  may  Issue  such  orders  of  suspen- 
sion or  rem'^val  from  office,  and  or  prohibi- 
tion from  participation  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution,  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate  Any  such  irder  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service  upon  such  Institution  and  the  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person  concerned  i  except 
In  the  case  -f  an  order  Issued  upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective  at  the  time 
speclfled  therein  Such  order  shall  remain 
effet-tlve  and  enforceable  except  to  su  h  ex- 
tent is  It  Is  stayed,  modified,  termlnsted.  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  Corporation  or  a 
reviewing  court 

"i5i  Within  ten  days  after  any  director. 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  otfice  and  or  prohibited  from  partici- 
pation In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an 
Insured  institution  under  paragraph  (3>  of 
this  subsection  such  director  officer,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  Institution  Is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  stay  of 
such  suspension  and  or  prohibition  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
paragraph  (li  or  13)  of  this  subsection,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay 
such  suspension  and   or  prohibition 

"(hi  SuspxNsioN  or  arascToa  o«  omcTxa 
CHASoiD  WITH  fTLoNT  Whenever  any  direc- 
tor .ir  officer  of  an  insured  Institution,  or 
Other  person  participating  In  the  c<jnduct  of 
the  affairs  of  su-h  Institution.  Is  charged  In 
any  information,  indictment,  or  complaint 
authorized  by  a  United  States  .Attorney,  with 
the  commission  of  or  participation  In  a 
felony  Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust,  the  Corporation  may.  by  written  notice 
served  upon  3U"h  director  officer  or  other 
per»on.  suspend  him  from  c  fflce  and  or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  parti  cl  pa  tin  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
t>«  served  upon  the  Institution  Such  sus- 
pension and  or  prohibition  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  such  information,  indictment, 
or  complaint  is  finally  disposed  of  or  until 
terminated  by  the  Corporation  In  the 
event  that  a  judgment  of  conviction  with 
resp«ct  to  such  offense  is  entered  against 
■tich  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  and 
at  such  time  as  such  judgment  ts  not  subject 


to  further  appellate  review,  the  Corporation 
may  Issue  and  serve  upon  such  director 
officer,  or  other  person  an  order  removing 
him  from  office  and  or  prohibiting  him  from 
further  participation  In  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation. 
A  copy  of  such  order  shall  also  be  served 
upon  such  Institution,  whereupon  such  direc- 
tor or  officer  shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or 
officer  of  such  institution.  A  finding  of  not 
guilty  or  other  disposition  of  the  charge  shall 
not  preclude  the  Corporation  from  thereafter 
Instituting  proceedings  to  remove  such  direc- 
tor, officer  or  other  person  from  office  and  or 
to  prohibit  further  participation  In  Institu- 
tion affairs,  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 )  or 
(3)   of  subsection  (g)   of  this  secuon. 

"(1)     TtHMINATION    or    rEDCSAI.    HOME    LOAN 

BANK  unsBEKSHip. — Termination  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  of  the  status  of  an  Insti- 
tution as  an  insured  Institution  shall  auto- 
matically constitute  a  removal  under  sub- 
section (l)  of  secUon  6  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  of  the  Institution  from  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  membership.  If  at  the 
time  of  such  termination  such  Institution  Is 
a  member  of  a  Inderal  home  loan  bank;  and 
removal  of  an  Institution  from  Federal  home 
loan  bank  membership  under  subeectlon  (I) 
of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  or  otherwise  shall  automatically  consti- 
tute an  order  of  tem^lnatlon  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  status  of  such  institution  as  an 
Insured  institution,  if  such  Institution  Is  at 
the  time  of  such  removal  an  Insured  Insti- 
tution 

■■(J>     HXAJIINOa    AND     JtTDJClAL    «EVI»W  — (1) 

Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  held  In  the  P'ederal  Judicial  district  or  In 
the  territory  in  which  the  principal  office  of 
the  institution  Is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  otisents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code  Such  hearing 
shall  be  public  unless  the  CorporaUon.  In  Its 
discration,  after  considering  the  views  of  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  determines  that 
a  private  hearing  would  be  In  the  public 
interest  After  such  hearing,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  the  CorporaUon  has  noti- 
fied the  parties  that  the  case  has  t>een  sub- 
mitted to  It  for  final  decision,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  render  lu  decision  (which  shall 
Include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  Its  de- 
dalon  Is  predicated)  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively  as 
provided  In  this  subsection  Unless  a  peti- 
tion for  review  Is  timely  filed  in  a  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
and  thereafter  until  the  reojrd  In  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  filed  as  so  provided,  the 
Corporation  may  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem 
proper  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order  U{>on  such  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Corporation  may  modify,  terminate,  or 
set  aside  any  such  order  with  permission  of 
the  court 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  issued  under 
this  section  to  c«ase  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion I  other  than  nn  <Trder  Issued  with  the 
consent  of  the  Institution  or  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  c<-)ncerned.  or  an 
order  Issued  under  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section),  by  filing  in  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  InstltutUm  is 
located,  or  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
vlthln  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of    such    order,    a    written   petition    praying 


that  the  order  of  the  Corporation  be  modi, 
fied.  terminated,  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Corporation. 
and  thereupon  the  Corporation  shall  flle  in 
the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  a 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Upon  the  filing  cf  such 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  Jurldlctloa, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall, 
except  as  provided  In  the  last  sentence  of 
said  paragraph  (1 ) .  be  exclusive,  to  afflraj, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  .xslde.  in  whole  or 
In  [xart,  the  order  of  the  CorpKsratlon,  R«. 
view  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  aa 
provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  U.'.ued 
States  Code.  The  Judgment  and  decree  of 
the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  i2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not.  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"(k)        JtralaDICTION       AKD       EHrORCEMtNT.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  (A)  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  451  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code;  (B)  any  civil  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy;  and 
(C)  the  Corporation  may.  without  bond  or 
security,  remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  from  a  State  court  to  the  United 
States  district  court  lor  the  district  and  di- 
vision embracing  the  pla'-e  where  the  same  la 
pending  by  following  any  pDcedure  f.)r  re- 
moval now  or  hereafter  In  effect;  Proviiti, 
That  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which 
the  Corporation  Is  a  party  in  Its  capacity  as 
conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  custo- 
dian of  an  Insured  State -chartered  Institu- 
tion and  which  involves  only  the  rights  or 
obligations  of  Investors,  creditors,  stock- 
holders, and  such  Institution  under  State 
law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  No  attachment 
or  execution  sh.ill  be  issued  against  the  Cor- 
poration or  Its  property  before  final  Judg- 
ment In  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  m 
any  court  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  court. 

•■(2)  The  Corporation  may.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, apply  to  the  United  SUtes  dlatrlct 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  tenl- 
tory.  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  Institution  Is  located, 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective  and  out- 
standing notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  secUon,  and  such  courta 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith;  but  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section  no 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  in- 
junction or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  thlJ 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order 

■■|I)  Reporting  BXQvniKMENTS — (li  When- 
ever a  change  occurs  In  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing stock  of  any  Insured  Institution  which 
will  result  In  control  or  a  change  In  the  con- 
trol of  such  Institution,  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  of  such  Institu- 
tion shall  promptly  report  such  facts  to  the 
Corporation  upon  obtaining  knowledge  of 
such  change  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'control'  means  the  p<ower  to  directly  or 
Indirectly  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the 
management  or  policies  of  the  insured  in- 
stitution If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er a  change  In  ownership  or  other  change  la 
the  ouutandlng  voting  stock  of  any  insured 
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nent  and  decree  of 
ixcept  that  the  samt 
ew  by  the  Supreme 

provided  In  section 
United  States  Code 
lent  of  proceedings 
!r  paragraph  (2)  o: 
t,  unless  specldcaUy 
•rate  aa  a  stay  of  any 
■oration. 

WD       tNTORCtMEKT.— 

f  Other  provision  o: 
I  shall  be  deemed  to 
nlted  Stales  within 
151  of  title  28  of  tie 
I)  any  civil  action. 
which  the  Curpora- 
ihall  be  deemed  to 
the  United  SUt« 
district  courts  tin'.. 
)n  thereof,  without 
In  controversy;  and 
ly.  without  bond  or 
ich  action,  suit,  ur 
court  to  the  United 
the  district  and  di- 
-e  where  the  same  is 
ly  pnjcedure  for  re- 
in efTect:  ProvMti, 
proceeding  to  whici 
ty  In  Its  capacity  u 
other  legal  custo- 
e-chartered  Instltu- 
1  only  the  rights  or 
s.  creditors,  stock- 
tutlon  under  State 
1  to  arise  under  the 
.««.  No  BttachJDent 
Jed  against  the  Cor- 
'  before  final  Judg- 
It.  or  proceeding  ir. 
•  or  of  the  United 
or  any  other  court 
may.  In  its  dlscre- 
ited  SUtes  district 
B8  court  of  any  ten;- 
ctlon  of  which  the 
,sUtutlon  is  located. 
:iy  effective  and  out- 
Issued  by  the  Cor- 
lOn.  and  such  courts 
and  power  to  order 
therewith;  but  «• 
rd  In  this  section  no 
tlon  to  affect  by  In- 
he  Issuance  or  en- 
or  order  under  thli 
llfy.  suspend,  termi- 
.•h  notice  or  order 
CMENTS— 111  When- 
,he  outstanding  vot- 
d  InstltuUon  whlci 
I  change  In  the  cob- 
I.  the  president  or 
cer  of  such  instltu- 
rt  such  facts  to  the 
nlng  knowledge  of 
this  subseotlon.  the 
p<jwer  to  directly  or 
the  direction  of  the 
of  the  insured  in- 
r  doubt  as  to  whetS- 
)  or  other  change  in 
itock  of  any  Insured 


institution  Is  sufficient  to  result  In  control  or 
1  change  In  the  control  thereof,  such  doubt 
ihall  be  resolved  In  favor  of  reporting  the 
facts  to  the  Corporation. 

■•,21  Whenever  an  Insured  Institution  or  an 
insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
iace  Corporation  makes  a  loan  or  loans  se- 
rured  (or  to  be  secured)  by  25  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  inrured  In- 
stitution, the  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
ave  ofBc^r  of  the  lending  insured  Inatltu- 
uon  or  Insured  bank  shall  promptly  report 
such  fact  to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining 
tnowledge  of  such  loan  or  loans,  except  that 
no  report  need  be  made  In  those  cases  where 
ise  iwrrower  has  been  the  owner  of  record 
cf  the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more. 
or  the  stock  is  of  a  newly  organized  Insured 
Bstltutlon  prior  to  its  opening. 
■•i3i  The  reports  required  by  paragraphs 
V  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain 
•jie  followrlng  Information  to  the  extent  that 
It  Is  Known  by  the  person  making  the  re- 
port    (A)    the   number  of  shares  involved, 

(B)  the  names  of  the  sellers  (or  transferors), 

(C)  the  names  of  the  purchasers  (or  trans- 
ferees! (D)  the  names  of  the  beneficial  own- 
as  If  the  shares  are  of  record  in  another 
nime  or  other  names.  (E)  the  purchase  price. 

p  the  totrtl  number  of  shares  owned  by  the 
sellers  (or  tranf^ferors) .  the  purchasers  (or 
3-i.nsferee8)  and  the  beneficial  owners  both 
^mediately  before  and  after  the  transaction, 
4Dd  In  the  case  of  a  loan.  (G)  the  name  of 
the  b<">rrower,  (H)  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
wd  ill  the  name  of  the  institution  Issuing 
tie  stock  securing  the  loan  and  the  number 
i'.  jhiirea  securing  the  loan  In  addition  to 
•if  foregoing,  such  report*  shall  contain 
fji-h  other  Information  as  may  be  avall- 
jale  to  Inform  the  Corporation  of  the  effect 
of  the  transaction  upon  control  of  the  In- 
retutlon  whose  stock  Is  Involved.  Tlie  re- 
xirt*  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
jijdltlo:i  to  any  reports  that  may  be  required 
pursuant   to  other  provisions  of  law. 

■•(♦i  Whenever  such  a  change  as  is  de- 
rr.bed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
xcurs.  the  Insured  Institution  Involved  shall 
fport  promptly  to  the  Corporation  any 
•.'.ange  or  changes,  or  replacement  or  re- 
placements, of  Its  chief  executive  officer  or 
3i  any  director  occurring  in  the  next  twelve- 
Eonth  period.  Including  In  its  report  a  state- 
ment of  the  past  and  current  business  and 
professional  affiliations  of  the  new  dhief  exe- 
rative  officer  or  director. 

(5)  Without  limitation  by  or  on  the 
foregrjlng  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Corporation  may  require  Insured  Institutions 
cd  Individuals  or  other  persons  who  have  or 
uve  had  any  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  any  insured  Institution,  as  defined 
:t  the  Corporation,  to  provide,  in  such  man- 
:er  and  under  such  civil  penalties  (which 
»iall  be  cumulative  to  any  other  remedies) 
Si  the  Corporation  may  prescribe,  such  pe- 
'.odlc  or  other  reports  and  disclosures  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
;r  appropriate  for  the  protection  Gf  Inves- 
tors or  the  Corporation. 

"'6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
i'-ock'  means  such  stock  or  other  equity 
iecunues  or  equity  Interests  In  an  insured 
•^Utution.  or  rights.  Interests,  or  powers 
r.Ui  respect  thereto,  regardless  of  whether 
I'Jch  Institution  is  a  stock  company,  a  mu- 
Ri*!  Institution,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Cor- 
!«faUon  may  by  regulation  define  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

tm)  Ancilxart  paovisioNS. —  (1)  In  mak- 
^  examinations  of  Insured  Institutions,  ex- 
'•tlners  appointed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
S»ak  Board  shall  have  pwwer,  on  behalf  of 
ae  Corporation,  to  make  such  examinations 
■»'  the  affairs  of  all  affiliates  of  such  instl- 
MUona  as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  fully 
'■te  relations  between  such  Institutions  and 
s&elr  affiliates  and  the  effect  ol  such  relatlozu 
'ipon  such  Institutions.    The  cost  of  exami- 


nations of  such  afllllateB  shall  be  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  the  Institution.  For 
pmposee  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'af- 
filiate' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  where 
used  In  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (12  UJ3.C.  221a(b)),  except  that  the 
term  'member  bank'  In  said  section  2(b)  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured  Institution. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  institutions  and  affiliates  thereof, 
the  Corporation,  or  Its  designated  represent- 
atives, shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  and  to  examine  and  to  take 
and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  In  respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership 
of  any  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof, 
and  to  issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces 
tecum,  and,  for  the  enforcement  thereof, 
to  apply  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  or  the  United  States 
court  in  any  territory  in  which  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  Institution  or  affiliate  there- 
of Is  located,  or  in  which  the  witness  resides 
or  carries  on  business.  Such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and 
require  compliance  with  any  such  subp>ena. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under. this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration or  its  designated  representatives.  In- 
cluding any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
ix>wer  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings. 
The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  tbe  produc- 
tion of  documents  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
any  State  or  In  any  territory  at  any  desig- 
nated place  where  such  proceeding  Is  being 
conducted.  Any  party  to  proceedings  under 
this  section  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  or  the  United  States  court  In  any 
territory  In  which  such  proceeding  Is  being 
conducted,  or  where  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Ail  expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration In  connection  with  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses. 
Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  pro- 
ceeding instituted  under  this  section  by  an 
Insured  institution,  or  a  director  or  officer 
thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party  such 
reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as 
It  deems  Just  and  proper;  and  such  expenses 
and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  institution  or 
from  its  assets. 

"(n)  Sekvick. — Any  service  required  or 
authorized  to  be  made  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  may  be  made  by  regis- 
tered mail,  or  In  such  other  manner  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as 
the  Corporation  may  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise provide.  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order 
served  by  the  Corporation  upon  any  State- 
chartered  Institution  or  any  director  or  offi- 
cer thereof  or  other  person  participating  in 
the  condtict  of  its  affairs,  ptu-suant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  also  be  sent 
to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority. 

"(o)  None*  TO  STATE  AtrrHORTrEES. — In 
connection  with  any  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (e).  (f)(1).  or  (g)  of  this  section 
involving  an  insured  State-chartered  insti- 
tution or  any  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  participating  In  the  conduct  of  Its 


affairs,  the  Corporation  shall  provide  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority  with 
notice  of  the  Corporation's  Intent  to  insti- 
tute such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  Unless  within  such  time  as  the 
Corporation  deems  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  (which  time 
must  be  specified  in  the  notice  prescribed  In 
the  precedipg  sentence)  satisfactory  correc- 
tive action  is  effectuated  by  action  of  the 
State  supervisory  authority,  the  Corporation 
may  proceed  as  provided  in  this  section.  No 
Institution  or  other  party  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  any  notice  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  under  this  section  shall  have 
standing  to  raise  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  as  ground  for  attacking  the 
validity  of  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(p)  Penalties. —  ill  Any  director  or  offi- 
cer, or  former  director  or  officer,  of  an  in- 
sured institution  or  an  institution  any  of 
the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured,  or  any 
other  persons,  against  whom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(Which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final i 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  subsection  (g)(3),  (g)(4),  or 
(h)  of  this  section,  and  who  (A)  participates 
in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  such  Institution,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts 
to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any 
projcles,  consents,  or  authorizations  in  re- 
spect to  any  voting  rights  In  such  Institu- 
tion, or  (B)  vrtthout  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation,  votes  for  a  di- 
rector or  serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  any  Insured  Institution,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
»5.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

'•(2)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  wi  in- 
sured institution  who  has  been  convicted, 
or  who  Is  hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal 
offense  involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of 
trust.  For  each  viillftil  violation  of  this 
prohibition,  the  Institution  Involved  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100 
for  each  day  this  prohibition  Is  violated, 
which  the  Corporation  may  recover  by  suit 
or  otherwise  for  its  own  use. 

"(q)  DEFiNrrioNS. —  (1)  As  used  in  this 
section — 

"(A)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  consent  of  the  Institution  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  concerned, 
or  with  resp>ect  to  which  no  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  action  of  the  Corporation  has 
t)een  filed  and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals 
as  specified  in  subsection  (J)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  with  respect  to  which  the  action  of 
the  court  in  which  said  petition  is  so  filed  is 
not  subject  to  further  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  proceedings 
provided  for  in  said  subsection,  or  an  order 
Issued  under  subsection   (h)    of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  term  'territory'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  As  used  In  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  the  term  insolvency'  means  that  the 
assets  of  an  institution  are  less  than  Its  ob- 
ligations to  Its  creditors  and  others,  includ- 
ing its  members. 

"(3)  As  \ised  in  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'violation'  includes  without 
limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  another 
or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  in.  counseling,  or  aiding 
or  abetting  a  violation." 

(b)  The  amendment  msule  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  proceedings  commenced  on  or 
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aftar  the  d^ie  ot  enactment  oi  ihli  \c\  S«c- 
Uou  4o7  of  me  N»UuriAl  Housiux  Act  a«  In 
•Saci  ixnmed!*U!ly  prior  to  xJie  cUt*  jf  eauct- 
ineut  ol  mis  Act  jfiall  continue  Ui  efTec:  *''.*-ri 
r««|>«ct  to  »ny  prjceedings  cuminenced  prior 
to  sucti  datr 

S«c  liW  Subjection  \C)  ot  lectlon  •408  of 
th*  Niiion«l  Housing  Act  (12  CSC.  1730a 
(o)  I  1-1  iim«ucl»d  U>  read 

••(CI  U  shall  :je  unlawful  for  any  compaxiy 
on  or  aft«r  S«pl*iuf>er  23    1958 — 

■•(1)  uj  acquire  tJbe  cxjiitrol  of  more  Umxi 
one  Insured  insiltuu  -n.  or 

(2)  to  icquire  the  control  ot  an  inaured 
Injututlon  when  It  holds  tb«  control  of  any 
other  insured  institution. 

except  In  a  trar.-'wctlor;  whirh  ha«  b««n  ap- 
pro\-ed  by  the  Pedera!  Home  IjO*n  Bank 
Board  upon  a  dftermlnatlon  by  It  that  such 
transaction  Is  advisable  to  aselst  In  prevent- 
ing the  commeneetnent  c)r  continuance  of 
iHToluntary  i.quldation  of  the  Insured  Inatl- 
tutlon  whose  control,  whether  by  acquisition 
of  stocit  f>r  aseeta  or  otherwise.  Is  being  ac- 
quired by  such  rompany  or  an  insurM  Insti- 
tution which  It  oijotrolB  " 
xm^  l:     pnovisiL'N  siXAnNG  r-j  the  nucSAL 

Dcpoarr  inscranck  coRPOttTioK.  tti£  board 

OF  liovtSNoas  or  the  rzDtajn.  acsEUVE  sts- 

TXM.     AND     THI     o    MPTaiiLLtB     OT     THI:     CT7»- 
R«NCT 

Sbc  201  Paragraph  i6i  of  suDaecUon  (J) 
of  s«cU(ju  7  of  tiie  Pederai  L>ep.«u  Iiia.irauce 
Act  I  12  UJAC  1817Ji,8m  ii  repealed  and 
•ecuon  3  of  the  Federal  t>epoalt  inaurance 
Act  1  12  use  181J)  1«  amended  by  adding 
the  foilowinj  new  subae. tlon  iq) 

"(qi  The  term  Appropriate  Federal  bauk- 
ln»t  agenc-y'  shali  mean  i  1  •  the  Cun^ptrojler 
of  the  Currency  In  the  ca*e  of  a  national 
banJtlog  aaaoclackon  or  a  District  bark.  (2) 
the  B<;>Brd  uf  Crovernors  of  the  Pedeial  R«- 
■erye  System  m  the  case  ut  a  State  -neinb«r 
Insured  bank  i  except  a  District  ban«i.  and 
(3 1  the  Federal  D«p<jelt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration in  the  cnat  of  a  Stat*"  nonmember 
insured   bank     except   a  Dlalrtct  tvanki    ' 

Sic  20'2  3«c'lon  8  of  the  Federal  D«F)Ci«lt 
Insurance  .\cr.  .12  use  ISlfii.  is  amended 
by  redealgnatmg  subeections  (bi,  (ci.  and 
I  d  thereof  ^u  i  o  i  ^  p  i ,  and  q  i  and  by  add- 
ing after  subaectl-in  lai  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subaectlons  (bi  through  in).  In- 
clusive 

lb' 111  I.'  m  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  any  .njiared 
bank  or  bank  which  has  livsiired  rtet<«;t«  Is 
engaging  or  has  engaged,  the  ager.rv  has 
reasonable  cause  to  tyelleve  that  the  bank 
la  about  Ui  engage  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  In  conducting  the  business  uf  such 
bank,  or  Is  violating  or  has  violated  'T  the 
•gercy  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  b*nk  Is  about  to  violate,  a  law  na.e  or 
ree^ulatlon.  or  any  condition  Imposed  In 
writing  by  the  agency  In  connection  with 
the  granting  of  any  application  or  ->t!ier  re- 
quest by  the  bank,  or  any  written  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  agency,  the 
agency  may  Issue  and  serve  niion  the  bank 
a  notice  of  rhnrges  in  respect  thereof  The 
notice  shall  contain  a  statemefit  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  alleged  violation  or 
violations  or  the  unsafe  or  unstiund  practloe 
or  practices  and  shall  fit  a  time  and  place 
•t  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  order  to  crnae  and  desist 
therefrorn  sh<  uld  issue  against  the  bank 
Such  hearing  shai!  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
day*  after  service  of  such  notice  unless  an 
•*rller  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the  ageiu^ 
ftt  the  retpiest  of  the  b«nk  Unlees  the 
b«nk  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative  It  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  <f  tr,e 
cease-and-desist  iirder  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,    or    if    upon    the    record    n\ade    at 


any  such  hearing,  the  agency  shall  And 
that  any  violation  .>r  un.iafe  or  unsound 
practice  speclfled  In  the  notice  of  i  .'la.'-ges  ha.s 
been  established,  the  agency  may  laaue  and 
serve  up<in  the  bank  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  a-'iy  such  violation  or  practice 
Such  order  may.  by  provisions  which  may 
be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  require  the  bank 
and  its  directors,  offlcers.  employees,  and 
agents  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  same, 
and.  further,  to  take  offlrmatlve  action  to 
correct  the  conditions  resulting  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice 

•13 1  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  service  of  such  order  upon 
the  bank  concerned  i  except  In  the  case  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  Issued  upwh  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective  at  the  time 
specified  therein),  and  shall  remain  efTectlve 
and  enforceable  as  provided  therein,  except 
to  such  extent  as  It  Is  stayed,  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency 
or  a  reviewing  court 

••(C)(1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  ahall  determine  that  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the  un- 
safe or  ixnsound  practice  ■.•r  pmctlces,  specl- 
flftd  In  the  notice  of  charges  served  upon  the 
bank  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  or  the  continuation 
thereof  is  likely  to  cause  insolvency  or  sub- 
stantial dlftslpatlon  of  assets  or  earnings  of 
the  bank,  or  Is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously 
prejudice  the  interests  of  Its  deposltcm.  the 
agency  may  Issue  a  temporary  order  requiring 
the  bank  to  cease  and  desist  from  nny  such 
violation  or  practice  Such  order  sb&ll  be- 
come effective  upon  service  upon  the  bank 
and.  tuUeas  set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended 
by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorized  by 
paragraph  iSi  of  this  subsection,  shall  re- 
main effective  and  enforceable  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such 
time  as  the  agency  shall  dismiss  the  chiirges 
specified  m  such  notice,  or  if  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  is  issued  against  the  bank,  until 
the   effective  date   of   any  such   order, 

•  2)  Within  Un  days  after  the  bank  con- 
cerned has  bean  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-And-deslst  order,  the  bank  may  apply 
to  the  United  SUtas  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  home  uCBce 
of  the  bank  Is  located,  or  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tor  an  injunction  setting  aside.  UmlUng.  or 
Btispending  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
effectiveness  of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges  served 
lipon  the  bank  under  paragraph  t  1  i  of  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  In- 
junction. 

"(dl  In  the  case  of  violation  ot  threatened 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  obey  a  tem- 
p<irary  cease-and-desist  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (  1  )  of  subnectlon  iCi  "f 
this  section,  the  appropriate  Federal  biviiJt- 
Ing  agency  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
dlsuict  court  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  home  offlc*  of  tlie  bank  Ls  located 
for  an  injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and. 
If  the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has 
been  such  violation  or  threatened  vlL^latlon 
or  failure  to  obey.  It  shall  be  tJie  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issvie  such  Injunction. 

■leiili  Whenever,  In  the  upliUon  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  any  di- 
rector or  afflcer  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
lOther  than  a  District  banki  has  committed 
any  violation  of  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  or 
of  a  ceaae-and-deelst  order  which  has  become 
final,  or  has  engaged  r  participated  In  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  connection 
with  the  bank  or  has  committed  or  engaged 
In  any  act.  omission    or  practice  which  con- 


stitutes a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  tuch 
director  or  officer,  luid  the  agency  determines 
lh.it  the  bunk  has  suffered  or  wlU  probably 
.suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage  or  that  the  Interests  of  its  depositors 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reuson  of 
such  violation  or  practice  or  brciich  of  fldu- 
clary  duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  practice 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Is  one  involving 
personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  dil 
rector  or  officer,  the  agency  may  serve  upon 
such  director  or  officer  a  written  notice  o: 
Its  Intention  to  remove  him  from  office. 

■•(2)     Whenever.    In    the    opinion    of    the 
Comptroller   of    the    Currency,   any  director 
or  officer  of  a  national  banking  association  or 
a  DUtrlct  bank  has  committed  any  vlolatlot 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  ceaac-and- 
desist  order  which  has  t>ecome  final,  or  has 
eng^ed  or  parUclpaled  Ln  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  In  connection  with  the  bank 
or    has    coraxnltted    or    engaged    In   any  act 
omission,    or    practice    wluch    constitutes  i> 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or   officer,   and    the   Comptroller   determines 
that  the  bank  has  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  1<«8  or  other  dam- 
age  or    that    the   Interests   of    its  depositors 
cuuld    be  seriously    prejudiced   by   reason  of 
such   violation    or    practice   or   breach  of  fl- 
duclary  duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Is  one  Involv- 
ing personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  suet 
director   or    offloer.    tiie    Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  mav  certify  th«'  facts  to  the  Board 
of  G<jvernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(31    Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
propriate  Federal    banking   agency.   :inv  d;- 
re>ctor    or   officer   of    an    insured    State   bani 
(Other  than  a  District  banki.  by  conductor 
practice    with    respect    to    another    Insureti 
bank  or  other  business  Institution  which  re- 
sulted in  fubstantlal  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  h;is  erldenced  his  personal  dishon- 
esty and  unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director 
or  officer  and,   whenever    In   the  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  any 
other    person    participating    In    the   conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  State  bank  (other 
thiui  a  District  biuik).  by  conduct  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  such  bank  or  other  In- 
BurwJ    bank    or    other    business    Institution 
which   resulted  In   stibstantlal   flnancLil  lost 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  persona, 
dlslioneatv    and    unfitness    to    participate  Ir. 
the   conduct   of   the  affairs   of  such  Insured 
bank,  the  agency  may  serve  upon  su(  h  direc- 
tor   officer,  or  other  person  a  written  notice 
of   its   Intention    to   remove   him   from  office 
and  or    to    prohibit    his    further    participa- 
tion  in   any   manner  In   the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank 

••H)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Com(>troller  of  the  Currency,  any  director  or 
officer  of  a  national  banking  association  or 
a  District  bank,  by  conduct  or  practice  wit!: 
respect  to  another  insured  bank  or  other 
business  In.'-.tH'itlon  which  resulted  in  nit- 
stantlal  financial  Iobs  or  other  cjima?e,  h&.- 
evidenced  hl.«  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  continue  us  a  director  or  officer  anc 
whenever  tn  the  oplnl<>n  of  the  Comptroller 
any  other  person  participating  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  a  national  banklnp 
association  or  a  District  bank,  by  conductor 
practice  with  re.-pect  to  such  bank  or  other 
in.sured  bank  or  other  huslne».s  Instltutlor. 
which  resulted  In  substantial  financial  Iok 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  persona. 
dishonesty  and  unfltneee  to  participate  ir. 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank,  thf 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  c>  rtify  tt^ 
facts  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  FW- 
eral   Reserve  System 

•■(Fl'  m  respect  to  any  director  'T  cfflce* 
of  an  Inmiped  State  bank  (other  thun  a  Dif- 
trtct  bank*  or  anv  other  person  referred  •'■ 
in  paragraph  (1\  or  (3t  of  this  .subsectlor 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  m»y 


■f  i:  deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection 
'„>  the  bank  or  the  interests  of  Its  deposltom, 
bv  wTltten  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  su^>end 
hiro  from  office  and  or  prohibit  blm  from 
'urther  participation  In  any  manner  In  the 
i-onduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such  sus- 
Ten£ion  and/or  prohibition  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  un- 
less s"ayed  by  a  court  In  proceedings  author- 
ized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  ptu^suant  to 
the  notice  served  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
3)  of  this  subsection  and  until  EUch  time  as 
the  agency  shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified 
■'n  such  notice,  or.  If  an  order  of  removal 
lad  or  prohibition  is  Issued  against  the 
ilirector  or  officer  or  other  person,  until  the 
effective  date  of  any  such  order.  Copies  of 
my  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  bank  of  which  he  Is  a  director  or  officer 
or  In  the  conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has 
participated. 

"(6)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  a  national  banking  association  or  a  Dls- 
•jlct  bank,  or  any  other  person  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  subeectlon, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may.  If  he 
deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
bank  or  the  luteresta  of  Its  depositors  that 
such  director  or  officer  be  suspended  from 
afflce  or  prohibited  from  further  participa- 
tion in  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System, 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  certification  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Board  may  serve  upon  the 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  Involved,  a 
written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove  him 
from  office  and  or  to  prohibit  lilm  from  fur- 
ther participation  In  any  manner  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the  case 
of  a  certification  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board  may 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  ypon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
pend him  from  office  and 'or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such 
suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  of  such  notice  and, 
unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  crompletlon 
of  the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant 
to  the  notice  served  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Board  shall  dismiss  the  charges  speclfled  in 
such  notice  or  if  an  order  of  removal  an<l/or 
prohibition  is  Issued  against  the  director  or 
offlcer  or  otlier  person,  until  the  effective  date 
of  any  such  order  Copies  of  any  such  notice 
shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank  of  which 
be  Is  a  director  or  offlcer  or  In  the  conduct 
of  whose  affairs  he  h.-is  participated.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  i>aragraph 
<8)  of  this  subsection,  the  Comptixvller  of 
the  Currency  shall  be  entitled  In  any  case 
Involving  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
Of  the  Federal  lie-serve  System  and  to  partic- 
ipate In  Its  deliberations  on  any  such  case 
and  to  vote  thereon  In  all  resjject  as  a  mem- 
ber of  such  Board. 

"(8i  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a  di- 
rector, offlcer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and  or  to  prohibit  his  participation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  bank, 
shall  contain  a  statenxent  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
unie  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
beld  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  flked 
'f^r  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 


ice of  such  notice;  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  18  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request  of 
(A)  such  director  or  offlcer  or  other  person, 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
such  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  an  order 
of  such  removal  and/or  prohibition.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  agency  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  in 
such  notice  has  been  established,  the  agency 
may  issue  such  orders  of  suspension  or  re- 
moval from  office,  and/or  prohibition  from 
pHUtlclpatlon  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank,  as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  Any 
such  order  shall  become  effective  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  service  upon 
such  isank  and  the  director,  offlcer,  or  other 
person  concerned  (except  In  the  case  of  an 
order  issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  time  speclfled  therein) . 
Such  order  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable except  to  such  extent  as  It  is  stayed, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  agency  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(f)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director. 
offlcer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
sured bank  under  subsection  (e)(5)  or  (ei 
(7)  of  this  section,  such  director,  offlcer,  or 
other  person  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  located. 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Coltmibla,  for  a  stay  of  such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon  such  di- 
rector, offlcer,  or  other  person  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  (1).  (e)  (3).  or  (e)  (7)  of  this  section, 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
stay  such  suspension  and/or  prohibition, 

"(g)  (1)  Whenever  any  director  or  offlcer  of 
an  insured  bank,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
bank,  Is  charged  In  any  information,  indict- 
ment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a  United 
States  attorney,  with  the  commission  of  or 
participation  In  a  felony  involving  dishonesty 
or  breach  of  trust,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may,  by  vTrltten  notice  served 
upKjn  such  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person 
suspend  him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  A 
copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served 
upon  the  bank.  Such  stisi>enslon  and  or 
prohibition  shall  remain  in  effect  until  such 
Information,  Indictment,  or  complaint  is  fi- 
nally disposed  of  or  until  terminated  by  the 
agency.  In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  with  respect  to  such  offense  is 
entered  against  such  director,  offlcer,  or  other 
person,  and  at  such  time  as  such  Judgment 
is  not  subject  to  further  appellate  review. 
the  agency  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  such 
director,  offlcer,  or  other  person  an  order 
removing  him  from  office  and/or  prohibiting 
him  from  further  participation  In  any  man- 
ner In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
agency.  A  copy  of  such  order  shall  also  be 
served  upon  such  bank,  whereupon  such  di- 
rector or  offlcer  shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or 
offlcer  of  such  bank.  A  finding  of  not  guilty 
or  other  disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not 
pr«clude  the  agency  from  thereafter  Institut- 
ing proceedings  to  remove  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person  from  office  and/or  to 
prohibit  ftirther  participation  In  bank  affairs, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4),  or 
(7)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant 
to  this  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  board 


of  directors  of  a  national  bank  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  In  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercisable 
by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board 
not  so  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there 
shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors. 
In  the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  a  national 
bank  are  suspended  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
appoint  persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  di- 
rectors In  their  place  and  stead  pending  the 
termination  of  such  suspensions,  or  until 
such  time  as  those  who  have  been  suspended, 
ce-dse  to  be  directors  of  the  bank  and  their 
respective  successors  take  office, 

•■(h)(1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  in  the  territory  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  Is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  Eiccordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  public  unless  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  in  Its  discretion,  after  con- 
sidering the  views  of  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing,  determines  that  a  private  hearing 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest.  After  such 
hearing,  and  within  ninety  days  after  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  or  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  It  for  final  decision.  It 
shall  render  its  decision  (which  shall  Include 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  its  decision  is 
predicated)  and  shall  Issue  and  serve  upon 
each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order  or 
orders  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order 
shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section (h).  Unless  a  petition  for  re\-lew  Is 
tlmeiy  flled  in  a  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  there- 
after until  the  record  In  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Issuing  agency 
may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and  In 
such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper,  mod- 
ify, terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order. 
Upon  such  filing  of  the  record,  the  agency 
may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  of  the  cotrrt. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under 
this  section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein. 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(other  than  an  order  issued  with  the  consent 
of  the  bank  or  the  director  or  offlcer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  sub6t\;tlon  (g)  of  this 
section)  by  the  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  located,  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Api>eals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  agency  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  agency,  and  thereupon  the 
agency  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceeding,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing  of 
the  record  shall  except  as  provided  In  the 
last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  ( li  be  ex- 
clusive, to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the 
agency.  Review  of  such  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  title  5 
of  the  United  State*  Code.  The  Judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
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the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari,  m  pro- 
vided in  »©ctlon  12M  of  tlUe  38  of  the  United 
StAtea  Code 

"i3i  TTie  -ummencement  oi  proce«dlniJ!8 
for  Judicial  review  under  para^aph  i2i  of 
thU  subaec'.loii  shall  Qut  unle»»  »pecHlcaily 
ordered  by  '.he  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Lssued  by  the  agency 

■■il)  The  appropruie  Ke<ieral  banking 
agency  may  In  lu  ducretlun  apply  to  the 
United  3ta:«a  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  ccurt  of  any  territory,  within  the 
Jurlsd.lct!  -a  of  which  the  home  office  of  the 
bank  is  I-Krated  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
effective  and  outstanding  notice  or  order 
Issued  under  this  section,  and  such  court« 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith,  but  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section  no 
ouurt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  in- 
junction ur  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  aiiy  notice  ur  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review  mi.xllfy.  susptend.  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order 
"tji  Any  director  or  officer  ir  former  direc- 
tor or  officer  of  an  Insured  bank,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  Is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  i  which  la 
an  order  which  has  become  final  i  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
subeecUons  i  e)  i  5) .  (e»  |7| .  ieii  8i .  or  i  g)  of 
this  section,  and  who  (1)  pMrtlclpatee  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  Involved,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits 
or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to  trans- 
fer, or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any  proxies, 
consenu.  ir  authorizations  In  respect  of  any 
voting  rlghu  m  such  bank,  or  ( 11 1  without 
the  prior  written  approvnl  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency,  votes  for  a  director, 
serves  or  acts  xa  a  dlrecuir.  officer,  or  employee 
of  any  bank  shall  upon  conviction  te  fined 
not  more  than  »5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both 

"  1  k  I  .\s  used  in  this  section  ( 1 1  the  terms 
'cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
flnar  and  order  which  has  become  final' 
mean  a  cease-and-desist  order  or  an  )rder 
Issued  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  the  consent  of  the  bank  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  concerned, 
or  with  respect  to  which  no  petition  f  t  re- 
view of  the  action  of  the  agency  has  been  filed 
and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as  spec- 
ified In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h).  or 
with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the  court 
In  which  said  petition  is  so  filed  is  not  subject 
to  f'orther  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  m  proceedings  provided  for 
In  said  parflgraph,  or  an  order  issued  under 
paragraph  >  1  '  of  subsection  gi  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  21  the  term  'violation'  includes 
without  limitation  any  action  /alone  or  with 
another  or  others  i  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about  participating  in,  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation 

"ill  .\ny  service  required  or  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  by 
registered  mall,  or  in  such  other  manner 
reasonably  calculated  to  give  actual  notice 
as  the  agency  may  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise provide  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order 
served  by  the  agency  upon  any  State  bank 
or  any  director  or  officer  thereof  or  other  per- 
son participating  In  the  conduct  of  lu  afTalrs. 
pursviant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
•hall  also  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State 
■tipervlsory  authority 

"mi  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
under  subsection  i  b  V  '  c  ii  1 »  ,  or  i  e )  of  this 
section  Involving  an  insured  3tate  bank  or 
any  director  or  .)fflcer  or  orther  person  par- 
ticipating m  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
provide  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority with  notice  of  the  agency's  intent  to 
Institute  such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor  Unless  within  such  time  as  the 
Federal    banking    agency    deems    appropriate 


In  the  light  of  the  clrcumstancea  of  the  case 
(Which  time  must  be  specified  in  the  notice 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence)  satis- 
factory corrective  action  is  effectuated  by 
action  of  the  State  supervisory  authority, 
the  agency  may  proceed  as  provided  in  this 
section.  No  bank  or  other  party  who  is  the 
subject  of  any  notice  or  order  issued  by  the 
agency  under  this  section  shall  have  stand- 
ing to  raise  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion as  ground  for  attacking  the  vaUdlty  of 
any  such  notice  or  order 

"(n)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the  agency 
conducting  the  proceeding,  or  any  member 
or  designated  representative  thereof.  Includ- 
ing any  person  designated  to  conduct  any 
hearing  under  this  secUon,  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  eubpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  such  agency 
Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  aivd  the  production 
of  document*  provided  for  m  this  subsection 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any  State 
or  in  any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  at  any 
designated  place  where  such  proceeding 
Is  being  conducted.  Any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  may  apply 
to  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  In  any  territory  In  which 
such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where 
the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  Any 
court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding 
Instituted  under  this  section  by  an  insured 
bank  or  a  director  or  officer  thereof,  may 
allow  to  any  such  party  such  reasonable  ex- 
penses and  attorneys'  fees  as  U  deems  Just 
and  proper;  and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall 
be  paid  by  the  bank  or  from  Its  assets." 

Sic.  203  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
112  use  1820  (bl.  (c))  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"<bi  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  to  examine  any  insured 
State  nonmember  bank  (except  a  District 
bank),  any  State  nonmember  bank  making 
application  to  become  an  Insured  bank,  and 
any  closed  insured  bank,  whenever  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bank  Is  necessary  In  ad- 
dition to  the  examinations  provided  for  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  such  examiners  shall 
have  like  power  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  any  State  member  bank  and  any  na- 
tional bank  or  District  bank,  whenever  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  B<mrd  of  Directors  such 
special  examination  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for  In- 
surance purposes.  In  making  examinations 
of  Insured  banks,  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  shall  have  power  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation  to  make  such  examina- 
tions of  the  affalra  of  all  affiUates  of  such 
banks  as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  f'lUy 
U-ie  relations  between  such  banks  ajul  their 
affiliates  and  the  effect  of  such  relations 
upon  such  banks  Each  examiner  shall  have 
power  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  Kjs  affiliates, 
and  shall  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  bank  to  the  Corporation 
The  Board  of  Directors  In  like  manner  shall 
appoint  claim  agenu  who  shall  have  power 
to  investigate  and  examine  all  claims  for  in- 


sured deposits  Each  claim  agent  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  afBrmuUon* 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  mafer  ',' 
respect  to  claims  for  Insured  deposits,  arls 
to  Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecuni 
and.  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  or  the  United  States  coun 
in  any  territory  In  which  the  main  office  of 
the  bank  or  affiliate  thereof  la  located,  or 
In  which  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on 
business.  Such  courts  shall  have  Jurlsdictloa 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
with  any  such  subpena. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  eiamlnatlona  c; 
insured  banks,  and  affiliates  thereof,  the  ap! 
proprlate  Federal  banking  agency,  or  its  det- 
Ignated  representatives,  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  afflrmatlonj 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter  La 
respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership  of  any 
such  bank  or  affiliate  thereof,  and  t-o  Issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judlda; 
district  or  the  United  States  court  In  anv 
territory  in  which  the  main  office  of  the 
bank  or  affiliate  thereof  Is  located,  or  la 
which  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. Such  court*  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
with  any  such  subpena  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  temi  affiliate'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  where  used  In  section 
2ibl  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U3C 
221aib))  except  that  the  term  'member 
bank'  In  said  section  2(b)  shall  he  deemed 
to  refer  to  an  Insured  bank." 

Sec  204  The  first  five  sentences  of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  use,  1818(a)  )  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec,  8,  (a)  Any  Insured  bank  (except  a 
national  member  bank  or  State  member 
bank)  may.  upon  not  less  than  ninety  days' 
WTltten  notice  to  the  Corporation,  terminate 
Its  status  as  an  Insured  bank  Whenever  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  an  Irtsured 
bank  or  Its  directors  or  trustees  have  en- 
gaged or  are  engaging  in  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices  In  conducting  the  business  of  such 
bank,  or  Is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condi- 
tion to  continue  operations  as  an  Insured 
bank,  or  violated  an  applicable  law.  rule,  reg- 
ulation or  order,  or  any  condition  Imposed 
In  writing  by  the  Corporation  or  any  written 
agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Ckirpora- 
tlon.  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  first  give  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cvirrency  In  the  case 
of  a  national  bank  i>r  a  District  bank,  to  the 
authority  huvlng  supervision  of  the  bank  In 
the  case  of  a  State  bank,  and  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
the  case  of  a  State  member  bank,  a  statement 
with  respect  to  such  practices  or  violation; 
fur  the  purp<-)8e  of  securing  the  correction 
thereof  and  shall  give  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
bank.  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  or  such 
shorter  period  not  less  than  twenty  diiy.s  fixed 
by  the  Corporation  In  any  case  where  the 
Board  of  DlrecUjrs  In  its  discretion  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Insurance  risk  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Is  unduly  Jeopardized,  or  fixed  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  s 
national  bank,  or  the  State  authority  in  the 
case  of  a  State  bank,  or  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  rase  of 
a  .State  meinljer  bank  as  the  r:ise  mav  be.  the 
Board  of  Dlre<-U)r8,  If  it  shall  determine  to 
proceed  further,  .ihall  give  to  the  bank  not 
less  than  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  In- 
tention to  terminate  the  status  of  the  bant 
as  an  insured  bank,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Dl- 
rect<:>rs  or  before  a  person  designated  by  It 
to  conduct  such  hearing,  at  which  evidence 
may   be  produced,  and   upon  such  evidence 
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;he  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  written 
andings  which  shall  be  conclUBlve.  If  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  any  un- 
jjfe  or  unsound  practice  or  condition  or  vlo- 
■ation  specified  In  such  statement  has  been 
jjiablished  and  has  not  been  corrected  with- 
in the  time  above  preecrlbed  In  which  to 
make  such  corrections,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  order  that  the  Insured  status  of  the 
back  be  terminated  on  a  date  subsequent  to 
such  finding  and  to  the  expiration  of  the 
mne  specified  in  such  notice  of  Intention. 
Unless  the  bank  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
by  a  duly  authorized  representative,  It  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  termina- 
tion of  Its  status  as  an  Insured  bank  and  ter- 
niinaUon  of  such  status  thereupon  may  be 
ordered.  Any  Insured  bank  whoee  instired 
status  has  been  terminated  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  such  or- 
der only  to  the  same  extent  as  provided  for 
the  review  of  orders  under  subsection  (h)  of 
this  subsection  " 

5EC  205.  Subsection  "Fourth"  of  section 
9  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13 
O.3.C.  1819  "Fourth")  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows; 

•Fourth.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend.  In  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
State  or  Federal.  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature 
at  oommon  law  or  In  equity  to  which  the 
Corporation  shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy:  and 
the  Corporation  may.  without  bond  or  secu- 
rity, remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  State  court  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  or  divi- 
sion embracing  the  place  where  the  same  is 
pending  by  following  any  procedure  for  re- 
moval now  or  hereafter  In  effect,  except  that 
anv  such  suit  to  which  the  Corporation  Is  a 
partv  In  its  capacity  as  receiver  of  a  State 
tank  and  which  Involves  only  the  rights  or 
obligations  of  depositors,  creditors,  stock- 
holders and  such  State  bank  under  State 
law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  No  attachment  or 
execution  shall  be  Issued  against  the  C3or- 
poratlon  or  Its  property  before  final  Judg- 
ment in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  In 
any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  United 
States  court  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
designate  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of 
process  may  be  made  in  any  State,  Territory, 
or  Jurisdiction  In  which  any  insured  bank 
is  located." 

Sec  206  Notlilng  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect 
the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Oeposlt  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829). 

.Sec    207    Section  30  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
'.933  1 12  U.S.C.  77)  Is  hereby  repealed. 
•mxE  m 
Increase  in  insurance  limit 
Sec    301.   (a)   The  flrst  sentence  of  section 
3im)  of  the  Federal  E>epo8lt  Instirance  Act 
12  US  C   1813(m) )   Is  amended  by  changing 
HO, 000"  to  read  "$20,000".  and  such  section 
J  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  at  the  end:   "For  the  purpoee 
of  clarifying  and  defining  the  insurance  cov- 
erage under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
•'.<  of  .section  7.   the  Corporation  is  hereby 
authorized   to   define,   with    such   classifica- 
tions  and    exceptions    as   It    may   pirescrlbe, 
terms  used  In  said  subsections.  In  subsection 
'Pt  of  section  3.  and  In  subsections  (a)  and 
11  of  section  11  and  the  extent  of  the  Insur- 
ance coverage  resulting  therefrom." 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1)  of 
'-He  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 13  UB.C. 
lB17an  is  amended  by  changing  "$10,000" 
■o  read  "t20.0(X)". 

'ci  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(8)  of 
'he  Federal  Depoelt  Insurance  Act  (12  VS.C. 


1821(a))  la  amended  to  read:  "The  maxi- 
mum amoimt  of  the  Insured  deposit  of  any 
depositor  shall  be  $20,000." 

(d)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insvirance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1831(1))  is  amended  by  changing  "$10,000" 
to  read  "$20,000". 

(e)  Section  401(b)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724(b))  is 
amended  by  changing  "$10,000"  to  read  "$20,- 
000"  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

(I)  Section  406(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  is 
amended  by  changing  "$10,(K)0"  to  read  "$20,- 
000",  and  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end:  "For  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing smd  defining  the  Insurance  coverage  un- 
der this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  401,  the  Corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  define,  with  such  classifications 
and  exceptions  as  It  may  prescribe,  terms 
used  In  said  subsections  and  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  401  and  the  extent  of  the  In- 
surance coverage  resulting  therefrom." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
claims  accruing  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

rnXE  IV EXPIRATION 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n 
of  this  Act  and  any  provisions  of  law  enacted 
by  said  titles  shall  be  effective  only  during 
the  period  ending  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1968.  Elective  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  each  provision  of  law  amended  by 
either  of  sucb  titles  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  It  did  Immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  each  provision  of 
law  repealed  by  either  of  such  titles  Is  reen- 
acted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Spabkman,  Mr.  Dot7gi.as,  Mr. 
Proxhirs,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  MnsKiEif  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Thurmond, 
conferees  oq  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Msulam  President, 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
letters  which  have  been  received  from 
the  interested  agencies  and  trade  asso- 
ciations commenting  on  the  bill  (S.  3158) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secketast  or  the  TRE.«trBY. 
Washington,  DC,  October  6,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robebtson, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
S.  31S8,  the  "Financial  Institutions  Super- 
visory Act  of  1868." 

As  you  know,  this  legislation,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  was  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  now  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  a  number  of  amend- 
ments, which  are  generally  satisfactory  to  us. 
We  wish  to  comment,  however,  upon  two  of 
the  amendments. 

The  first  of  these  Is  an  increase  in  the 
amotint  of  deposit  Insurance  from  $10,000  to 
$20,0(X).  The  President,  In  his  Economic  Re- 
port for  1966,  recommended  Congressional 
action  on  financial  legislation  to  Increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance  coverage 
for  bank  deposits  and  savings  and  loan  ac- 
counts, but  also  to  provide  safeguards  against 


conflicts  of  Interest  in  the  management  of 
these  institutions.  Legislation  submitted  by 
the  Administration  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses proposed  an  increase  in  deposit  insur- 
ance from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  additional 
safeguards  relating  to  conflicts  of  interest  In 
management,  granting  standby  control  over 
interest  and  dividend  rates,  and  additional 
authority  to  assure  maintenance  of  adequate 
liquidity. 

S.  3158,  coupled  with  Public  Law  89-597, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives,  even  though  PL.  89-597 
was  enacted  on  a  temporarj*  basis.  We  would, 
therefore,  have  no  objection  to  an  Increase 
In  deposit  insurance  to  $15,000  If  the  legis- 
lation is  enacted  on  a  permane.it  basis  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  an  Increase  to 
$20,000,  provided  that  such  an  Increase  would 
not  Jeopardize  the  soundness  cf  the  Insur- 
.ance  funds. 

The  second  amendment  upon  which  we 
wish  to  comment  Is  the  provision  of  the 
House  passed  bill  under  which  the  legisla- 
tion, except  for  those  provisions  increasing 
deposit  Insurance,  would  be  effective  only 
until  June  30,  1968.  We  see  no  need  for 
legislation  of  this  type  being  made  tempo- 
rary, and  In  any  event  we  believe  that  less 
than  two  years  is  inadequate  for  any  mean- 
ingful experience  to  ser\'e  as  the  basis  for 
further  legislation.  While  we  Indicated  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  legislation  which 
would  be  effective  until  June  30.  1968.  would 
be  better  than  no  legislation  at  all,  we  wotild 
prefer  that  legislation  of  this  type  be  en- 
acted on  a  permanent  basis,  or  at  least  that 
It  be  effective  for  a  period  of  five  or  more 
years  In  order  that  there  be  an  adequate  trial 
period. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowi-eb. 


Board  of  Governors 
or  the  PtaiERAL  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  DC,  October  6, 1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  resp>onse  to 
your  request  for  the  Board's  views  on  S.  3158 
as  amended  by  the  House.  The  principal 
changes  made  by  the  House  were  to  increase 
FT>IC  and  PSLIC  insurance  ceilings  to  $20,000, 
and  to  fix  a  termination  date  of  June  30, 
1968.  with  respect  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  twenty-month 
limitation  on  the  exercise  of  the  supervisory 
authority  contained  In  the  bill  would  render 
It  largely  Ineffective.  The  administrative 
proceedings  leading  up  to  a  final  cease-and- 
desist  order  In  a  contrcverslal  case  could 
easily  consiune  ten  months,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  time  schedule:  which  is  based 
for  the  most  part  on  time  limits  specified  in 
the  bill  and  the  Board's  Rules  of  Procedure: 

1.  Notice  to  State  agency  allows  30  days  for 
State  action. 

2.  After  30  days  expire  without  State  ac- 
tion. Federal  agency  serves  notice  on  re- 
spondent. 

3.  Hearings  begin  60  days  later. 

4.  Hearings  end  30  days  later:  part  of  this 
time  would  be  needed  to  dispose  of  motions 
filed  during  hearing. 

5.  After  hearings  close.  15  days  allowed  for 
submission  of  proposed  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  law. 

6.  Hearing  examiner  submits  rep>ort  and 
recommendations  60  days  later. 

7.  .\fter  report  submitted.  20  days  allowed 
for  filing  exceptions  and  briefs. 

8.  Agency  takes  final  action  70  days  later 
(90  days  after  hearing  examiner  submitted 
report  and  recommendations) . 

Another  month  Is  allowed  by  the  bill  for 
filing  an  appeal  with  a  Federal  court  of 
appeals.      The    median    tline    Interval    from 
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docketing  to  dUpoaltlon  of  ca«ea  (UapoMd 
of  alter  hearing  or  subtnlsalon  !n  VKtarml 
coorta  of  appeal  \a  over  eight  montha.  Thua. 
an  addlttoaal  n\ue  montha  could  go  by  be- 
fore court  revlfw  would  be  cotnpleted.  even 
If  no  further  review  In  the  Supreme  Court 
were  Invoived 

Thla  would  mean  th^t  a  supervisory  agency 
would  have  to  begUi  a  ceaae  a^nd  desist  pro- 
ceeding linni«l lately  after  the  bill  'ams  signed 
la  order  to  h^ve  s  re<taanable  ch^ince  of  wind- 
ing up  the  caae  t>efare  the  authority  expires 
Setting  a  later  expiration  dale  wnuld  not 
solve  the  problem  Even  If  a  later  U'.c  were 
Hied  anJ  even  if  the  Congreaa  extended  It 
from  time  to  '.Une  »uch  exteruuona  probably 
would  not  be  granted  very  far  In  advance 
of  the  explrailon  date  Th'ja  there  would 
be  rec'irrlng  perlixla  when  the  authority  In 
the  bill  w^iuid  be  i;U;a»jry  A  supervlaory 
agen.-y  with  the  appearance  of  authority  and 
the  reaponslbiUty  for  Ita  effective  use  could 
And  Itaelf  unable  to  Invoke  It  as  a  practical 
matter  If  the  underlying  itatute  forced 
the  agency  into  a  race  against  the  clock. 
tbe  odds  against  winning  the  race  would  be 
lengthened  by  the  l&cenUve  the  respondent 
would  have  to  engage  In  delaying  tactlca. 

The  Board  haa  no  recommendation  with 
respect  to  increasing  Lnaurance  coverage  If. 
however,  the  C'ungreaa  ahould  decide  in  favor 
of  such  an  Increase  Ihe  need  for  efre<:tlve 
supervlaory  authority  would  become  that 
mUi-h  greater  Proponenta  of  higher  lnaur- 
ance celllnga  In  the  Induatry.  aa  well  as  In 
Qovernment.  have  atreaaed  the  link  between 
stronger  supervision  and  greater  Insurance 
coverage  In  leglalatlon  proposed  earlier  In 
thla  Congreaa  by  the  Admlnlatratlon  iS. 
35Ali  an  Increase  In  Uisurance  ce'Ungs  to 
115  000  waa  linked  with  sther  pr^vlalona 
atrengthenlng  liquidity  retjulremenia.  and 
protection  against  confllcta  of  Interest  If 
the  conferees  are  persuaded  that  a  perma- 
nent Increase  In  Insurance  celUt.gs  u  ;. sti- 
fled, the  Board  hopes  that  they  will  make 
the  aupervlaor-  provisions  of  the  bill  per- 
manent aa  well 

The  Congress  mav.  of  course,  wish  xx>  re- 
view the  use  of  the  snforcemeiit  powers 
grant«d  Ut  ti.e  supervisory  agencies,  but  we 
do  not  regarj  this  aa  a  reason  to  grant  such 
powers  on  i  temporary  basis  If  the  agen- 
cies are  to  t>e  held  accountable  for  etTecilve 
us«  of  such  authority  the  aulhorltv  sh  u.d 
be  granted  In  a  usable  form  A  copy  <<f  thU 
letter  la  being  sent  to  the  ChAlrman  of  tba 
Houae  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
ainoerely  yours. 

Wm.  UcC  Maxtim,  Jr. 

PtoBaAL  Dxpoflrr  iNscmANci 

Co«»o»aTio!*. 
Washington,  DC  ,  October  5.  1998. 
Hon   A  W 11X18  RosnTaoM. 
Chairman.  Co-rnmxttee  on  Banking  and  Our- 
rtncy.  US   Senate,  Wa-ihinglon.  DC. 

Vmam  Mm  Ckaisma.n  We  take  thla  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  3  3l5fi.  a  bill.  "To 
strengthen  thf  retf.ilatory  ami  supervlaory 
authcjTlty  <  Federal  agencies  >ver  Insured 
baoka  and  Insured  savings  and  loan  aaaocla- 
tlon.s.  and  for  other  purp<iae«'  lus  It  waa 
amended  and  paas«d  by  ttw  House  of  Ho^ire- 
senlsUvaa.  Thia  Corp<>ratlon  supported  8 
3158  Ln  the  form  In  which  It  p«iaaed  the  Hen- 
ate  and  our  nn.y  -"mmenta  with  respjet-t  to 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  are  those  dis- 
cussed below 

The  ma'  ir  changes  made  by  the  Houa*'  In- 
clude provlal  'iia  that  Title*  I  and  II  of  the 
bill  shall  be  effective  only  through  Jane  30. 
1048,  and  that  the  maximum  lnaurance  cov- 
erage a.TrdfKl  by  thla  Carp»jratlon  and  the 
Pvderal  Savings  and  Ixjan  loaurnnce  Corpo- 
rfttloQ  for  each  dep<jeltor  or  share  account 
holder  shall   be  permanently  lncr«aa«(l  from 

•10,000  u^iao  ooo. 


TtUea  I  and  n  of  the  bill  contain  Uie  pro- 
▼lalona  which  would  grant  to  the  Federal 
supervlaory  authorities  additional  powers  to 
enable  them  to  move  more  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  require  compliance  with  applli:^- 
ble  law  and  regulations  and  to  ctjrrect  unsafe 
and  unaound  practices  by  Insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  asaoctattona.  Including  the 
issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  and  the 
suspension  or  removal  of  ofllcers  and  direc- 
tors This  authority  would  have  little  value 
during  the  shCtrt  period  It  would  be  In  effect 
under  the  House  version  of  the  bill  because 
of  the  poealblllty  that  final  dlapoaltlon  of 
proceedings  could  be  delayed  beyond  that 
time  Experience  gained  from  the  temporary 
leglalatlon  would  not  be  s  fair  test,  and  it 
Could  aerve  little  purpose  aa  a  guide  for  fu- 
ture action  by  Congreaa.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously advised  your  Committee,  we  feel  that 
permanent  leglalatlon  of  thla  nature  la  highly 
desirable  and  we  strongly  urge  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Houae  adopted  provlalon  for  a 
June  30.  1968.  expiration  date. 

Although  the  Corporation  haa  favored  in 
the  paat  aome  Increaae  In  the  maximum  In- 
surance coverage,  it  ahould  be  noted  that 
thla  position  was  conditioned  upon  the 
enactment  of  accompanying  legislation  which 
would  make  possible  the  more  effective  regu- 
lation and  supervision  of  Insured  Institu- 
tions Thla  position  waa.  and  atlU  Is.  In 
accord  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon 

If  the  provisions  of  Titles  I  and  11  of  the 
bill  were  made  permanent.  It  la  our  view  that 
an  Increaae  In  maximum  Insurance  coverage 
to  115,000  would  be  adequate  under  exlatlng 
condltlona  Conaequently.  the  Corporation 
would  prefer  that  if  an  increase  la  made,  the 
coverage  be  limited  to  tlSOOO  Inatead  of 
130,000  aa  provided  by  tbe  House  version  of 
the  bill  The  Corporation  wishes  strongly  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  any  increase  in  the 
maximum  Insurance  coverage  would  be  ob- 
jectionable If  Titles  I  and  IT  of  the  Mil  are 
enacted  as  temporary  legtalatlon 

Another  change  made  by  the  House  waa  to 
provide  that  admlnlstrntive  ^l«lrlns^s  are  to 
be  public  unless  the  appropriate  agency, 
after  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing,  determltiraj  t.hat  a  pri- 
vate hearing  would  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est We  believe  that  these  hearings  normally 
should  be  private,  and  we  prefer  as  to  this 
matter  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  under 
which  hearings  would  be  private  imlesa  a 
;.iib!Ir  hear.ng  la  agreed  t<)  by  the  party  af- 
forded  the  hfMirlng  and  the  agency 

Thank  you  for  affording  lu  the  opportunity 
to  make  further  comment  on  thla  Important 
le^latlon. 

Sincerely  yours 

K    A    Randall. 

Chairman 

F'KSEKAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Washington.  DC.  October  6,  1966 
Hon.  A.  WiLus  RoenrrsoM. 

Chairman.  Committfe  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rericy,    V  S     Senate.    Washington,    DC. 

Dkas  Mb.  Chairman  We  wlah  to  thank 
you  for  affording  as  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  S.  3158,  the  PlniaacUl  Institu- 
tions Supervisory  Act  of  1008.  as  paased  by 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  on  October  4 
19«0. 

As  you  know.  S.  3158  as  ;>a«aed  by  the 
Senate  on  Augxist  32,  1M6  was  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration  The  House 
adopted  four  subetanuve  amendments  to  the 
bill' 

( 1 1  A  requirement  of  public  hearings  In 
proceedings  authorized  by  the  bill  unless  a 
private  hearing  is  determined  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest 

i3i  An  amendment  to  the  savings  and 
loan  holding  cocnpany  law  to  permit  holding 


-vjUipany  acquisitions  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Borne  Loan  Bank  Board  to  prevent  an 
association's  Involunuxry  liquidation. 

(3)  A  new  Title  III  which  would  lncrea« 
deposit  and  share  account  insurance  from 
•  10.000  to  •20.000 

(4j  A  new  Title  IV  which  would  cause  all 
of  the  bill's  provisions  except  those  rel.iting 
to  the  Increase  In  Insurance  llmlta  to  expire 
LIU  June  30,  1966. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  make  It  clear  that. 
because  the  need  la  so  pressing,  the  House 
version  is  of  course  preferable  to  failure  to 
enact  any  legislation  at  all.  However,  while 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  ftrst  two  of  the 
foregoing  aniendnienls  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  last  twi>  amendments  gives  u« 
serious  dliacuity 

The  Aiimlnlstratlou  has  on  a  number  of 
occasloim  made  clear  lla  view  that  any  In- 
crease In  Uie  llmite  of  depi*lt  and  share  ac- 
count lnaurance  sliouid  be  coupled  with  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  enable  the  supervUorr 
agencies  to  protect  more  effectively  the 
souiKluess  of  financial  Institutions  and  the 
Insurance  funds  which  are  administered  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  tlie  Federal  Savln^^s  and  Ltxan  Insurance 
Corporation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  In- 
crease Ln  Insurance  coverage  la  not  coupled 
with  uny  Increase  In  premiums  or  assess- 
ments by  the  Insurance  CoriKiratlons,  but 
thla  does  not  seem  objectionable  If  they  are 
Inatead  provided  better  ways  of  minimizing 
demands  upon  the  Insurance  funds.  One 
approach  to  such  atldltlonai  protection  wai 
contained  In  a.  35«51.  the  Federal  E)eposit  and 
Share  Account  Iii-siu-iUice  Act  of  196(3  S. 
2561  combined  an  Increase  In  the  Insurance 
limits  to  •16.000  with  provisions  dealing  with 
rale  control,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
strengthened  liquidity  requirements  for 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Ban> 
System.  Adequate  rate  control  provi.sioni. 
although  on  a  temporary  basis,  were  enacted 
this  year  aa  Public  Law  89-597,  anc}  at  leMt 
the  more  serious  problems  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  Inadequ.ite  liquidity  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  cease-and-desist  and  removal 
authority  contained  In  S   3158 

If.  therefore,  the  enforcement  remedies 
contained  In  Titles  I  and  U  of  S.  3158  were 
permanent  legislation,  we  would  support  an 
Increaae  In  the  ln.^urance  limits  to  $15,000 
Indeed,  even  an  Increase  to  120.000  would  not 
constitute  a  significant  fvirther  addition  to 
the  total  of  insured  accounts  now  outstand- 
ing, according  to  our  best  estimates  We 
strongly  oppose,  on  the  other  hand,  basing 
any  permanent  lncrea.se  In  the  Insurance 
lumte  upon  a  brief  and  temporary  founda- 
tion of  enforcement  safeguards.  If  a  tenta- 
tive or  trial  approach  la  to  be  taken  to  th\i 
measure,  which  we  believe  to  be  neither  de- 
sirable nor  logical,  then  It  should  extend  to 
the  Insurance  increase  Itself  ae  well  as  to  the 
baala  upon  which  It  restj?  It  would  be  fw 
more  desirable  to  place  the  whole  bill  upon 
a  permanent  footing,  since  the  Congress  can 
at  any  time  examine  experience  under  It  and 
make  any  modlflcatlonjs  that  seem  Indicated. 
I  wish  to  underscore  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  placing  a  tw«nty-one  mcnth  ex- 
piration date  upon  enforcement  procedures, 
as  la  done  try  Title  IV,  The  conduct  ^f  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  such  aa  are  provided 
In  the  bin  can  easily  conaume  a  year,  from 
original  notice  to  final  decision  and  order; 
hence  there  would  be  little  point  In  even 
commencing  pro<.-eedlng»  after  July  1967  and 
It  Is  not  likely  there  would  be  much  of  any- 
thing In  the  way  of  completed  proceedings  or 
experience  under  the  act  to  evaluate  before 
that  date  In  short,  the  perl<xl  Is  so  brief  M 
to  be  Impractical,  and  up<-)n  It.s  expiration  all 
action  previously  taken  and  all  outstanding 
ordera  would  become  unenforceable.  In  view 
of  the   terms   of   'Htle   IV.     If  such  m  ap- 


proach Is  to  be  takei 
value  unless  the  perlc 
With  kindest  reg.irc 
Sincerely, 


Thz  Amebi 
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to  S  3158,  aa  bad  legislation  overly  filled 
wi'..^  iixise  language  granting  broad  and  un- 
warriint^Kl  Dowera  to  the  Federal  supervisors. 
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proach Is  to  be  taken  at  all,  It  la  of  limited 
fjlue  unless  the  period  Is  considerably  longer. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Hoske, 

Chairman. 

The  Auehican  Bankers 

assocution. 
New  York.  \  Y  .  October  5,  19S6. 
Hon.   A     Willi*    Robuts*m, 
Chairman,  Comrniltee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate.  Was^iington,  DC. 
Dear  M«    CHAiRAtAN:  I  appreciate  this  op- 
pL^rtunity    to    comment,    on    behalf    of    The 
.tmerkan  Bankers  Association,  on  HJl.  17809, 
46  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatlvee. 
rtie  bin   Is   Intended   primarily  to  provide 
r^e  Federal  banking  agencies  and  the  Federal 

I  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  certain  super- 

I  -iwry  toola  which  will  better  enable  them  to 
affy  out  the  rrsponsl  bill  ties  with  which  they 

I  te  charged.  Prom  the  time  that  this  meas- 
!ir«  was  first  propoeecl  The  American  Bankers 

I  AMOClatlon  has  taken  the  position  that 
responsible  banking  leader&hlp  required  that 
If  assist  in  developing  reasonable  legislation 
»  promote   sound   banking   and   keep   un- 

I  desirable  elements  out  of  the  banking  sys- 
■jem.  Not  only  have  we  worked  closely  with 
tie  Federal  agencies  In  accordance  with  this 
fjldlng  principle,  but  we  have  also  spoken 

I  out  publicly  and  frequently  against  criticism 
;!  the  bin  which,  however  well-intentioned, 

I  If  believe  to  be  misinformed  or  based  largely 
c  emotion. 
HR    17899    as    adopted    by    the   House   of 

I  jepresentatlves  limits  to  two  years  the  por- 
aons  of  the  bill  dealing  with  officer-removal 
ind  cease-and-desist  authority.  We  see  no 
particular  need  for  tJie  limitation.  Indeed. 
3  view  of  the  types  of  problems  the  bill  Is 
iKDded  to  solve.  It  would  .«eem  to  imduly 

I  Tstrlct  the  agencies  In  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities.     Accordingly,  we  would  rec- 

I  oBmend  the  deletion  of  this  time  limitation. 
Otherwise   we   understand   that   there  are 

I  mly  clarifying  and  technl&al  changes  from 
•Jie  orlfTlnal  Senate  measure,  so  far  as  ofllcer- 
•cnoval  and  cease-and-desist  authority  Is 
toacerned  One  such  change — which  we  be- 
'iixt  to  be  desirable — would  give  to  the 
:(?ulatory  authorities  greater  control  over 
Use  splitting  of  accounts  The  other  changes 
a  this  portion  of  the  blU  would  also  appear 

I  VI  be  acceptable,  although  we  have  not  had 
t:  opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  final 
seasure    adopted    by    the    House    of   Repre- 

I  nuutlves.     Undoubtedly  the  agencies  them- 
«:te«  win    be    able    to   comment   more   ex- 
3i.clt;y  on  these  technical  points, 
is  you  know,  however,  In  addition  to  the 

j  ianges  noted,  the  b.ll  before  you  now  con- 
ins  a  provision  calling  for  an  Increase  of 
aj'orance  coverage  to  •20,000  for  depositors 

I  ci  share  account  holders  of  Insured  banks 

I  ai  savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
laerlcan  Bankers  Association  Is  strongly  op- 
xsed  to  this  provision,  and  we  urge  that  It 

I  >  deleted  from  the  bill. 
'TUIe    we    recognize    the    lmp>ort&nce    of 

I  »?08lt  or  share  Insurance  as  a  means  of 
pnvidlns  re.-^onable  protection  against  loss 

htf  to  failure  of  lui  Insured  Institution.  The 
taerlcan  Bankers  Association  has  always 
^sosed  Increasing  Insurance  levels  to  the 
point  w!;ere  dltTerences  In  the  management 

I  *^i  strength  of  Individual  Institutions  are 
««ired     Accordingly,  we  have  consistently 

I  ^Posed  any  Increase  In  deposit  or  share  In- 
f-'snce  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  showing  of 

pwl  for  such  Increased  protection.  We 
Rbmlt  that  no  such  showing  was  made,  or 

1*1  be  made.  In  this  instance. 
So  far   as    Insured    banks    are   concerned. 

I  -f  latest  survey   of  accounts  and  deposits 

\^f  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
''Poratlon  revealed  that  as  of  November 
'   1964     97  2    percent    of    all    accounts    In 

l^'JTfd   banks   have   balances   of  $10,000  or 
'  and  are  U\ua  fully  protected  under  pres- 


ent Insurance  levels.  The  percentage  of 
fully  protected  accounts  was  slightly  higher 
for  bisured  commercial  banks  (97.6  percent) 
than  Insured  mutual  savings  banks  (94.0 
percent).  Although  we<lo  not  have  official 
data  for  savings  and  loan  associations,  sur- 
veys made  by  the  U.8.  Savings  and  Loan 
league  suggact  that  the  proportion  of  ac- 
counts fully  protected  In  savings  and  loan 
associations  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  In  Insured  mutual  savings  banks. 

So  far  as  the  dollar  amount  of  coverage 
la  conceroed,  the  PDIC  survey  showed  that 
54.5  percent  of  total  deposits  was  protected 
under  existing  Insurance  levels.  This  per- 
centage has  shown  virtually  no  change  in 
the  past  decade,  declining  by  only  six-tenths 
of  one  percentage  point  since  1955.  More 
Importantly  perhaps,  the  percentage  of  de- 
posits Insured  Is  substantially  higher  today 
than  In  the  early  years  of  deposit  insurance. 
For  example,  only  44  percent  of  deposits 
were  Insured  In  1936,  while  in  1945  cover- 
age was  47  percent  of  total  deposits.  Again 
depending  on  unofficial  data  for  savings  and 
loan  associations.  It  appears  that  appro .'d- 
mately  90  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
share  accounts  In  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions Is  presently  covered  by  insurance. 

Insurance  of  deposit  and  share  accounts 
was  never  Intended  as  a  device  to  control 
the  flow  of  funds  from  one  type  of  insti- 
tution to  another,  or  from  one  segment  of 
the  economy  to  the  other.  It  Is  intended  to 
provide  basic  protection  against  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  failure.  Yet  there  seems 
no  question.  Judging  from  recent  comments 
in  support  of  the  increase  In  Insurance  cov- 
erage, that  proponents  are  not  oo  much  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  afforded  individ- 
ual depositors  as  with  attempting  to  alter 
the  present  distribution  of  funds  in  financial 
institutions. 

In  this  connection  I  think  It  is  of  interest 
that  Immediately  upon  adoption  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  instirance  section  of  this  bill,  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
league  was  quoted  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal as  predicting  that  an  increase  of  $6,000 
in  Insurance  coverage  "would  attract  $2 
billion  to  $6  billion  more  in  deposits  in  the 
first  year  It  Is  effective."  I  have  no  Idea 
whether  this  estimate  Is  accurate,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  shifting  of  funds  wUl 
occur.  Obviously,  Institutions  which  are  not 
presently  able  to  compete  effectively  will 
henceforth  be  able  to  use  Federal  insurance 
as  a  device  to  attract  to  themselves  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  available  to 
them. 

If  In  fact  an  increase  of  only  $5,000  In 
insurance  coverage  would  cause  a  shift  tn 
funds  on  the  order  of  $2  to  $5  billion — and  a 
(10.000  Increase  presumably  an  even  larger 
shift — It  is  proper  to  ask  where  these  fimds 
wlU  come  from,  will  the  shift  be  from  east- 
ern and  middle-western  institutions  to  west 
coast  savli^ps  and  loan  associations  because 
of  their  ability  to  pay  higher  rates  under  the 
recently  issued  regulations?  Will  the  net 
Inflow  be  matched  by  offsetting  declines  in 
commercial  bank  savings  and  time  deposits? 
WlU  funds  be  pulled  out  of  the  market 
for  Treasury  obUgatloos  or  for  municipal 
bonds?  Whatevor  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  relevant  questions,  the  point  is  that 
any  change  in  laaivance  coverage  is  likely 
to  set  off  quite  massive  shifts  of  funds  among 
institutions  and  between  vartotis  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  possible  impact  of  a  change 
in  Insurance  coverage.  It  Is  imfortunate  that 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  with  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  either  the  underlying 
data  or  the  possible  consequences.  So  far  as 
we  can  tell  It  appears  to  have  been  intended 
solely  as  an  aid  to  those  Institutions  which 
must  depend  upon  Federal  insurance — rather 


than  strength  of  management  or  capital — 
for  their  future  growth. 

In  our  view,  any  change  in  insurance  cov- 
erage should  always  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  role  which  deposit  and  share 
insurance  is  Intended  to  play,  namely  rea- 
sonable protection  for  the  account  holder. 
If,  despite  the  fact  that  well  over  90  percent 
of  all  account  holders  are  fully  protected,  a 
persuasive  case  can  be  made  that  this  basic 
function  is  not  being  served,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  would  be  happy  to  re- 
consider its  present  position.  Moreover,  we 
would  be  quite  willing  to  assist  in  anv  way 
in  providing  Information  needed  for  a  thor- 
ough and  Impartial  study.  But  until  a  study 
is  made  and  a  case  developed,  we  believe  that 
such  legislation  is  Inappropriate,  whether 
advanced  as  part  of  this  bill  or  separately. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  point  out 
that  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  bill 
which  includes  an  increase  in  insurance 
coverage  together  with  important  safe- 
guarding changes,  including  improved 
PHLBB  authority  over  liquidity  requirements 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
strengthened  conflict  of  interest  provisions. 
In  our  view  it  Is  essential  that  any  proposed 
Insurance  increase  be  thoroughly  considered 
in  conjunction  with  other  necessary  changes, 
rather  than  hastily  appended  to  a  measure 
which  is  Intended  to  deal  with  a  different  set 
of  clrcimistancee. 

Sincerely  yotu-s, 

Archie  K.  Davis. 

Natiokal  Association  of 
StrPERvisoRS  OF  State  BAJOts. 
Washington.  DC,  October  5,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman.    Senate    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  New  senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  William  Nuesse. 
Conamlsslcner   of   Banks   for  Wisconsin   and 
the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
.Supervisors  of  dtate  Banks,   has   asked   me 
to  convey  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  the 
position  of  our  Association  on  S.  3158.  the 
so-called  cease  and  desist  bill,  as  It  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  there  were  several  amendments 
made  on  the  House  floor,  there  are  only  two 
that  are  of  prime  concern  to  our  Association. 
You  win  recall,  of  course,  that  NASSB  has 
taken  a  position  of  opposition  to  the  bUl 
since  Its  inception.  We  reaffirm  that  posi- 
tion. If  the  Congress  believes  that  the  bill 
should  be  approved,  however,  we  believe 
that: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  Increase 
on  deposit  Insurance  to  $20,000  per  account, 
we  Interpose  no  objection.  The  last  poll 
taken  of  our  members  and  associate  members 
on  this  subject  Indicated  a  substantial 
majority  In  favor  of  an  increase  In  the  in- 
surance coverage. 

2.  NASSB  urges  that  the  temporary  pro- 
vision whereby  the  effecUve  termination 
date  of  this  bill  Is  June  30.  1968.  be  retained. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  because  of  the  many 
controversial  facets  In  this  bin,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  further  study  be  made  of 
the  bill  during  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Your  consideration   of   these   points  will 
be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Cordially, 

HoLLis  W.  Brmr. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Independent  Bankers  Association 

or  America. 
Washington,  D.C.  October  5,  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:     The    Independent 
Bankers  Association  reaffirms  its  opposition 


'-a  we  tlnis  fuUv 
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io  s  3158  j.^  baJ  '.eg'jjlatlon  overSy  Qllwl 
w:::;  ;  <««■  .»;.k  ■!»''  ^'r:iT:t!ng  broad  and  un- 
warr^iit"".!  ;_■  *•■T^  :■  ■.:.-•  Ppderal  sup«rvt»or«, 
up>jii  '.ae::  .<i?:.e.-i..i*tl  requesU  and  wUb  OO 
deai'iislXi'-eJ   :;e«Ki 

our  .Kascx  ..->.:■.  '■..  r».i5lrni3  our  objection 
lo  trie  AaUj:::iir..:ii  numOer  of  Instance*.  »1- 
oii^isi  a«'.  >i.d  ua'.  vk'-iero  the  opinion  Of  the 
«up*r'.  .».r»  *  '.he  3A*»i  f-.r  punitive  action 
agaiiiac  ba:.iu  uai.terg  and  officers  of  com- 
mercu;  ba.iij  and  •..'irl.'i  '.listltullon*. 

W»  *r<»  ftLiia.i.^r  wi'.ri  tne  House  of  Repre- 
»e:ita"-ive8  ^;T.(f.^d::.er.u  Uj  '.le  Souate-passed 
bill  u>  pr  )■.  :de  LriiTe«i*ed  FDIC  and  FSUC  In- 
suraiicw  ^■■■•r^.^f  i.iur  .-Vs*  v.-il.'>n  is  pres- 
ent./ .-dl^Iuc'-i.-.^  a  p<  .1  ..'  r:iea.a'T  banks  on 
t.11»  s '.lb ;!"■'.  DiiJieil  ui.  ■..:•"  :..'-.  I...  ;."  ■■  ^<"d 
lIKTP'.-ts*'  .'ruia  »;.''AK)  U)  tii  -' ■«.  ta.;  •...-  rc- 
su.M  '.'I  jA'-e  wilh  balloU  received  f.-otn 
more  '..".an  do  percent  of  our  MOO  members. 
favors  '.ne  insurance  Increase  almost  two  to 
one 

Vh-.i  ;>  la  completely  current  It  re- 
flect '.ne  i.'.ua!  views  of  our  members  now, 
and  •*";.. e  •.  rni v  re  at  variance  wltn  other 
repr««en-.A'-:  :.»  n  '.ais  subject  that  have 
been  g'-vea  '.■  ,  ir  Lomniif-<^.  we  hope  this 
factua;  in.'  rr:.*;.  a  ■*l..  a«"  ;.>?.pfui  and  use- 
ful In  irr.v.r.<  n.'.  y  lur  Je^'i-iion  The  late^it 
tabula'.. ua  :nade  a",  ^'ur  ru.':ne  ofBcea  today, 
snows  Jlrtrt  r  ,'  Mid  liltf  agttln--.t  *,r.e  in- 
crease *a.  a  .3  'iJ  percent  for  thi-  ...  rfAj.e, 
and    (H  -.'t:   ^-i.:     pp<.«ed 

We  Aj-e  .lii-wase  familiar  with  the  Houae- 
paased  iinf  lulmfn:  ifi  Tl'le  IV',  to  ter- 
nia-iat*  '.he  ftlecUv*  date  jt  .ae  cease  and  de- 
slat  p.'-'iviaioas  Iltles  I  and  II.  -n  Jane  30. 
ltf6H 

W-  striinK-/  i'K«  re'.»nti  r.  -■(  •.Ji««e  tem- 
porary ir  emergency  provisions  la  i/ie  same 
manner  tnat  tenip<5rary  or  emergercy  pro- 
visions were  *T!ttea  in'.,<i  the  recently  passed 
Interest  rate  -oatro;  bill,  to  permit  the 
thi)rui<!i  review  eeriy  next  year,  of  the  ob- 
viously I'XKie  lani^uage  whlcli  sfrants  br'^ad 
controversial  »nd  'inwimnte<l  p<-*'eis  ".■  t.''ie 
supervisors  -li'.'Mi-'i:'.  demonst.-^-lon  jf  need, 
as  the  record  'f  VLur  liearlngs  a  '.he  bill, 
and  r-jeaday  s  Sour  debate  la  trie  H'•a.^e,  elo- 
quently  SliOWS 

We  have  ao  record  ;>j«Jtion  a  ;a  r>'.t«e  ;n 
the  Insurance  celling  above  t.^^e  1 1  i  ^  "  rl<  .re, 
and  believe  that  this  decision  -<  a.  1  :ai.-» 
properly  be  made  next  year  aT'.#r  st  iv  i;  d 
conslderatior;  as  <i  part  >f  the  revle*  f  t.'is 
cease  and  desist  bill  provisions 

We  cite  the  special  prr)vlsliins  written  into 
the  bill  to  las'ire  '-ontmued  'ontrol  by  the 
Comptroller  ■'  lae  Cu.-rency  'ver  .Vatl  r.al 
banks  and  t."^:?  quite  ■ontrary  pra-.  isl  n-.s  f  ir 
superlmposl.'ig  t.'ie  unwarranted  authi.-rlty  if 
Federal  administrators  -jver  the  primary  tus- 
torlc  and  trad.tioaal  s u p« r-.- Isory  authority 
of  the  State  supervisors 

We  are  awire  t.aat  the  insuring  agencies 
object  '-0  the  Incease  In  insuraii.  e  coventfje 
without  permanent  provisions,  btjth  f  >r  l:.- 
tereet  and  dividend  controls  and  p*<*ers  Ui 
Isaue  cease  and  desut  orders 

However.  the  Congreas  has  rerently 
adopted  the  previously  mentl'^'ned  Interest 
rate  contrni  i.iw  with  temp<  rvrv  .ar-  ■.  is;  ■::.■' 
Because  t.'ie  l-mgu-uie  of  ta-*  rea.  .,i:  pr  .1- 
slons  of  the  .•e«tse  .lad  deselst  hli:  are  so  ob- 
Jet-tlonab>  w  ^'r^n^lv  :r<-  -Alth  all  the 
sincerity  we  .m  :oni;iui.ad  ta^i'  a-  f  •r:npo- 
rary  prov-Hi  ..as  of  uiu  bill  ae  reai..a->d.  as 
provided  in  Title  IV  to  Insure  .ts  review  and 
recoiLsUleratlon  next  year 

Sincerely  and  rf«pe<-tf  .i:. 

Pretident 
Rur-o   H     Albio. 
CwairTiu-i     F-d--'al  teputiatite  Committee 


ONrrEi'  ■■  ■  \  •  rs  ~;»vaN(-,.s 

,4NL>   LoAK    it^ij'.'t. 

Octobers    .'9fl1 
Hon   .^   Wn.Lw  Robhtsom, 

Cflairman,    Seruite    Banktny    and     Currrru^y 
C'-rrnmtttrr       L'  .S       Serui.'i*.      Wix.^^.tigton, 
D  C 
Dsaa   Ma    CHaoutsN      The   United    8Utee 
Savings  and  Loan  League  supports  S   3158  as 
paaaad  by  the  Hcmse  of  Representatives  con- 
taining   the    Increase    in    insurance   for   the 
Federal  Deposit   Insurancs   Corporation   and 
the    Federal    Savings    and    Loan     Insurance 
Corporation  to  $30,000. 

We  woiild   like  to  s«e  the   19««  expiration 
date  elinUnated 
Sincerely. 

STTPHkl*   SlOrHEB. 

Legislative  Director. 


National  Lxacctk  or 
iNstraxD  Savimcs  Associationb. 
Washtngton.  DC  .  October  5.  1966 
Senator   A    Willls   Robestson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
'■ency,  Washington.  D  C. 
Dkak  ScNAToa  RoBEK-raoN    With  respect  to 
the   proposed   Financial   Institutions  Super- 
visory Act  of   1966.   the  National   League  of 
Insttred  Savings  Associations  strongly  urges 
the  Senate  to  agree  t<j  amendments  adopted 
by     the     House     of     Representatives     which 
would     (1)  establish  a  June  30,  1968  expira- 
tion date  on  the  "cease  and   desist"  powers 
contained  in  the  bllli    and    (3)    Increase  the 
PSLIC   and   FDIC   Insurance   to  »20,000 

As  you  know,  the  National  League  has  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  over  the  broad  grant 
of  power  contained  In  3.  3158  which  mem- 
bers of  the  League  fear  is  susceptible  to  pos- 
sible abuse  and  arbitrary  action  by  Federal 
BUpwrvlsors  The  League's  jxisltlon  In  this 
regard  was  expressed  In  detail  before  your 
Committee  earlier   this   year 

Since  those  hearings,  the  League  has  at- 
tempted to  develop  alternative  legislation 
which  would  grant  a  proper  "ceas«  and 
desist"  authority  to  th«  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  legislation  to  this  effect 
was  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rr-pre.senta- 
Uves  by  Representative  ClAtTDC  Pippra  of 
Florida,  on  September  32,  i960,  in  the  form 
of  H  R  17900  Unfortunately,  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  for  the  House  Committee  to 
.?lve  the  kind  of  extensive  study  to  H  H 
17900  that  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
ass  at  an  earlier  point  In  the  session 
The  report  of  the  House  Banking  Comxnlt- 
tee  makes  this  observation  "While  the  new 
csaas-and -desist  powers  contained  In  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  bill  are  temp<irary.  It  la  the 
ftrm  Intention  of  the  Committee  to  consider 
early  In  the  90th  Congress  permanent  legis- 
lation to  achieve  maximum  public  benefit 
and  security  from  Insured  financial  Institu- 
tions." 

Inasmuch  as  the  powers  proposed  in  8 
■3158  are  of  major  consequence  bfith  to  the 
Federal  supervisors  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment of  financial  Institutions  throtighout 
the  United  States,  we  are  In  support  of  the 
June  30,  1968  expiration  date  and  request 
that  the  Senate  favorably  act  upon  the  House 
amendment 

With  respect  to  th«  Increase  In  PHI.IO- 
FDIC  Insurance,  the  Natlonv:  r  <-.ik:  .•■  .  i.s  ad- 
vocated m  numerous  coaima:  i'  rs  Aith 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Baiuiii^  and  Cur- 
rency legislation  which  would  raise  the 
celling.  We  feel  that  prior  objections  raised 
against  this  legislation  no  longer  are  valid 
at  this  time  and  believe  that  the  public 
Interest  would  be  served  If  this  amendment 
voted  by  the  House  were  incorporated  in  the 
Conference  Committee  report 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware,  the  na- 
tionwide   shortags   of    mortgage    funds    baa 


Intensified  In  recent  months  to  the  poi- 
where  housing  starts  have  fallen  precipe 
tously  We  feel  that  the  »20,000  Insuracc, 
celling  would  help  to  expand  modestly  i^. 
avaUabllUy  of  funds  for  home  financing  aiic 
would  urge  Its  enactment 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wu-LiAM   J     Kxawiii, 
Executive   Vice  President.  Administration 


•■MXinUHNMENT 


M.-  M(  )Ii>;K  M.idarn  Prp.sldent.  i: 
accordance  wuh  ihc  order  heretofore 
entered,  if  there  be  no  further  bu.si.t'v 
to  come  before  the  Senate  I  move  thai 
the  Senate  stand  m  adjournment  unti; 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  niornms;. 

The  motion  was  agreed  U^.  and  at  ►' 
o'clock  and  44  mlnute.s  p  m  '  the  8(  aat^ 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  am.  toinc-- 
row.  Friday,  October  7.  1966 


Nc^MIN.^TIONS 


Executive  nommations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  6.  1966; 

l'\lr.     Jl    !lI(I.\KY 

SpottBWood  W.  Robinson  III.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge 
District  of  Colimibta  Cnrcult.  vice  George  T 
Washington,  retired. 

John  LewlB  Smith.  Jr  .  of  the  Dlstrlrt  or 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  -..-.r 
District  of  Columbia,  vice  Luther  W    YuLg 
dah!    retired 

.^ubrey  E.  Robln.<u.)n.  Jr  .  of  the  DUtrlct  c; 
Columbia.  U^  be  US  district  Judge  :•  r  •;.- 
District  of  Columbia,  vice  Matthew  F  li:- 
Oulre.  retired. 

James  E.  Noland,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Ui 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana  to  fill  a  new  poelUon  created  bv 
Public  Law  89  372    approved  March  18,  1966 

Lansing  I.  Mitchell,  of  Louisiana,  to  b« 
US  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  to  r.li  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  I.<iW  8y  372    approved  March  18.  1966 

Philip  Nichols,  Jr  ,  of  Massachusetts,  to  b« 
ase.x-iate  Judge  of  the  US  Court  of  Claims. 
to  fill  a  new  ptjsltlon  created  by  Public  Law 
83  425.  approved  May  11,  1966. 

FoatiG.N   CLAIMS  .MrrriEME.NT  Commission 
Edw.-ird  D    Re.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  for  the  term  o' 
3  years  from  October  22.  1966.      (Reappoint 
ment.) 

Thi  Judiciart 
Harold  H.  Greene,  of  Maryland,  to  be  chief 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years 
vice  the  elevation  of  Chief  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith  to  the  US.  district  court  for  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia. 

Richard  R.  Atkinson  of  the  District  of  Cc- 
lumbla  to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  ,.f  General  Seisloni 
domestic  relations  branch,  for  the  term  of  1' 
years,  vice  John  H    Burnett,  deceased. 

Harry  T  Alexander,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  tb* 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions for  the  term  of  10  years  to  fill  a  ne« 
position  created  by  Public  Law  89-598,  ap- 
proved September  31,  1966. 

Justin  L.  Edgerton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the  term  of  V' 
years  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  8&-598.  approved  September  21.  1966. 

Timothy  C  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dls- 


•„-lct  of  Columbia 
"jr  the  term  of  10  j 
'reated  by  Public  L 
.ember  21.  1966. 

In   tk 

jiaj.  Gen.  John  ! 
\;r  Force,  to  be  asi 
■>.irtance  and  reap 
•lie  President  In  thi 
,,ral.  under  the  pi 
•I'.le  10  of  the  Unit 

Lt.  Gen.  Benjaml 
;r  general.  Regulai 
.1  be  placed  on  thi 
:t  lieutenant  gener 
section  8962,  title 
Code. 

In 

The  followlng-n£ 
:nent  In  the  Regu 
States  to  the  gra( 
rrovlslons  of  title 
,ecUons  3284  and  31 

To  be  brigadier  j 

Brig  Gen.  Robe 
.s.rmy  of  the  UnlK 
.11  Corps,  U.S.  Arm 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip 
Krmy  of  the  Unltei 
^Mrps.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  CharU 
Army  of  the  Unltei 
Corps.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Osct 
Army  of  the  Unlt^ 
:al  Corps.  U.S.  Arm 

MaJ.  Gen.  La 
022294.  Army  of  tl 
Medical  Corps.  U.S 

To  be  brigadier 
Col.  Robert   Bru 

Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Pearson  Wh 

Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

DmOMATIC    / 

The  following-n; 
nent  as  a  Foreign 
I  consular  officer, 
diplomatic  service 
.Amenca : 

Maurice  L  H.i 
Columbia. 

Por    appolntmei 

i-ifllcer  of  class   2, 

.secretary  In   the   ^ 

Cm  ted  Staler  of  Ai 

Dante  E.  Candok 

For    appolntmei 

officer   of  class   3, 

•ecretary   In   the   ' 

I'nlted  States  of  Ai 

James  W.  Mlsslbi 

For    appolntmei 

ofBcer  of   class   4. 

secretary   In   the 

United  States  of  Ai 

James  Malsh,  ,lr 

For     appolntme 

Jfflcers  of  class  7, 

retarles    In    the    c 

United  States  of  .\] 

Henry  R.  Appeil 

Robert  W.  Becke 

David  L  Boerlgt 

L.  Paul  Bremf-r  I 

WUUam  R    Brew 

Miss  Edith  I^)u 

George  S    Diirgs 

John  D    Finney 

Alan  H.  Fliuilgu 

Dennis  G    Hart 

Ronald  I.    Hum 

Wendell   H    Jon 

Allen  J   Kiimpel 

GUbert  D.  Kull( 
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trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
'or  the  term  of  10  years  to  fill  a  new  position 
reated  by  Public  Law  89-598.  approved  Sep- 
tember 21.  1966. 

In   the   Air   Force 
VlaJ.  Gen,  John  S.  Hardy,  FR1602  Regular 
x::  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
Mrtiince    and    responsibility    designated    by 
I'M  President  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral   under  the    provl.slons   of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  J    Webster.  FR974  (ma- 
:  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
,  tje  placed  on  the  retired  U.st  m  the  grade 
:  lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions  of 
^■tlon  8962,  title   10  of   the  United  States 

..jde. 

In   the    Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appolnt- 
r.ent  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  gmdes  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306 : 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  I#e  Rhea.  Jr.,  029285, 
.-.rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medl- 
il  dorps.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  PhlUp  Wallace  Mallory,  020916, 
.\r!Dy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical 
0  irps.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  Charles  Harold  Glngles.  020920, 
.\niiy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Oscar  Elliott  Ursln,  021687, 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  US.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen.  Laurence  Addison  Potter, 
022294.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Dental  Corps 
Col    Robert   Bruce   Shlra,   021052,   Dental 

."orps.  U  S.  Army. 
Col.  Pearson  White  Brown.  023610,  Dental 

Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

DrPLOMATIC    AND    FoRmCN    SERVICE 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Ser\'lce  officer  of  class  1, 
:i  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
.America : 

Maurice  L  Hawes,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Por  appointment  as  a  Forelgrn  Service 
iifflcer  of  class  2,  a  consular  officer  and  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
ITnlted  States  of  America : 

Dante  E.  Candelore,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  3.  a  consular  offlcer,  and  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  cif  America : 

James  W  Mlsslbeck,  of  New  YcM-k. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
offlcer  of  class  4.  a  consular  offlcer,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America 

James  Malsh.  Jr  .  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service 
■fflcers  of  class  7.  corisular  officers,  and  sec- 
retaries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Henry  R.  Appelbaum.  of  New  York. 

Robert  W  Becker,  of  Minnesota, 

David  L  Boerlgter.  of  Michigan. 

L  Paul  Bremer  III,  of  Connecticut. 

WilUam  R.  Brew,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Edith  L<:)ulse  Bruce,  of  Illinois. 

Gerirge  S.  Durgan.  of  Connecticut. 

John  D.  Finney.  Jr  .  of  Mlasourl. 

Alan  H.  nanlgan,  of  Tennessee. 

Dennis  O    Harter,  of  New  Jersey. 

Ronald  L   Humphrey,  of  Washington. 

Wendell   H    Jones,   of  Minnesota. 

Allen  J   Kampel,  of  New  York. 

GUbert  D.  Kullck,  of  California. 


Laurln  L.  Laderoute,  of  New  York. 
Ernest  H.  Latham,  Jr..  of  Massachxisettfi. 
Miss  Bonnie  M.  Lincoln,  of  Minnesota. 
David  W.  Loving,  of  Virginia. 
James    N.    May,    of    North    Carolina. 
Miss  Stephanie  Mayfield,  of  California. 
James  A.  Nathan,  of  Illinois. 
David  C.  Norton,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  P.  O'Herron,  of  New  York. 
David  D.  Passage,  of  Colorado. 
Andrew  D.  Sens,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Michael   S.  Slnton,  of  California. 
Steven  E.  Stelner,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  H.  Stern,  of  New  York. 

A.  Stephen  Telklns,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  P.  Tlmberman,  of  Maryland. 
Victor  L.  Tomseth,  of  Oregon. 

James  A.  Trelchel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  8,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Wendell  L.  Belew,  of  California, 

Clifford   Lloyd   Brody,   of   Virginia. 

James  W.  T.  Clarkln,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Kathleen  Jane  Day,   of  Florida. 

Thomas  O.  Eversen,  of  Wisconsin. 

Brian   R.   Purness,   of   Maryland. 

David  P.  Oarretson,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Hlldebrand,  of  Texas. 

David  L.  Hobbs,  of  California. 

Larry  J.  Ikels,  of  Texas. 

Barry  B.  R.  Jacobs,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  K.  Kelley,  of  California. 

Charles  T.  Long,  of  Virginia. 

Rafael  L.  Marin,  of  New  York. 

G.  Eugene  Martin,  of  New  York. 

Charles  T.  Moffltt,  of  California. 

John  G.  H.  Muehlke,  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire. 

Richard  W.  Mueller,  of  Connecticut. 

B.  Donovan  Picard,   of   Alabama, 
Lionel  A.  Rosenblatt,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Eric  Rosenqulst,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Stanley  S.  Shephard,  of  Colorado. 

David  L.  Tlvol,  of  California. 

Miss  Marilyn  Ann  Train,  of  California. 

Christopher  G.  Ward,  of  New  York. 

Douglas  K.  Watson,  of  California. 

Stephen  W.  Worrel,  of  Ohio. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  to  be  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica : 

John  S.  Tllton,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca: 

John  Raymond  Balne,  of  Virginia. 

Philip  J.  Balestrlerl,  of  Virginia. 

Clarence  E.  Barbler,  of  Connecticut. 

Francis  E.  Bamhart,  of  Maryland. 

Gerard  L.  Buckhout,  of  New  York. 

Stanley  R.  Burnett,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  J.  Btirns,  of  New  York. 

George  T.  Colman,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Nlchol£is  E.  Conduras,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jeff  Corydon  III,  of  Maryland. 

McGregor  Gray,  of  Maryland. 

John  J.  Kadllls,  of  Maryland. 

John  P.  King,  of  Virginia. 

Gabriel  L.  Lowe,  of  Virginia. 

David  B.  McGrath,  of  Virginia. 

George  B.  Morley  II,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Harold  M.  Otwell,  of  California. 

Daniel  Rlcketson,  of  Minnesota. 

Owen  E.  Roblnaon,  of  California. 

Clark  Rumrlll,  of  New  York. 

Sunao  Sakamoto,  of  Hawaii. 

Alexander  Shatton,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Stannard  K.  Short,  of  Virginia. 

Stanley  Slkora,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Royce  W.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

George  D.  Swerdlln,  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  H.  Wyman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  .\merlca ; 

Donald  S.  Brown,  of  New  York. 

Newman  Jeflrey,  of  Michigan. 

WUlard  Dean  Sharpe.  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers    of    the    United    Slates    of    America: 

Miss   Sarah   R.   Aft.   of   California. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Brown,  of  Florida. 

Miss   Nancy   M.  Campbell,  of  Virginia. 

Miss   Rachel    C.   Campbell,   of   Illinois. 

Miss  Micaela  A.  Cella.  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.   Sarah   G.  Fisher,   of  Maryland. 

John  C.  Garon,  of  Mar\-land. 

Rudolph  P.  Glasl.  of  Wisconsin. 

Julio  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas. 

David  P.  Hudson,  of  Florida. 

Lewis  A.  Kert,  of  Cahfornia. 

William   D.   Kralle,   of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  H.  Luchesa.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Lela  B.  Luther,  of  Missouri. 

Mariano  R.  Martinez,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Rose  M.  McCarthy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harry  C.  Merson.  of  Tennessee. 

John  H.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

Spencer  W.  Phillips,  of  Connecticut. 

J.  Keith  Powell,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  Price,  of  Illinois. 

William  J.  Raftery.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Margot  E.  Reiner,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss    Lucille   M.   Reny,    of    Maine. 

Miss  Mary  A.   Ryan,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Molly  G.  Skoll.  of  California. 

David  G.  Summers,  of  Massachtisetts. 

James  R.  Todd,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  R.  Tremblay,  of  California. 

Organization  of  A.merican  States 
Sol  M.  Llnowltz.  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  uith  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

Commerce  Department 
Ross  D.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 

OF     COLtTMBIA 

William  L.  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,   1967,   vice  James  A.  Washington,  Jr. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiiiRSDAY,  October  6.  1966 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.— Acts  17:  28. 

Eternal  Father,  who  art  the  life  of  our 
spirits,  the  law  of  our  minds,  and  the  love 
In  our  hearts,  with  simple  trust  we  draw 
near  to  Thee,  opening  our  lives  to  Thy 
renewing  presence.  Strengthened  with 
might  by  Thy  spirit  in  the  Inner  man, 
may  we  launch  out  into  this  new  day 
sustained  by  an  unfaltering  faith  which 
holds  us  up  and  supported  by  an  un- 
failing fortitude  which  will  carry  us 
through  with  honor  to  ourselves,  to  our 
country,  and  to  Thee. 

Into  Thy  keeping  we  commit  our  loved 
ones,  our  Armed  Forces  throughout  the 
world — especially  In  Vietnam — our  Na- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  freedom. 


CXII- 
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DunnK  thLs  time  of  danger  and  trouble 
keep  us  steady,  make  u:5  confident,  and 
give  us  the  cuuraKe  to  face  each  day  '*  .th. 
a  firm  trust  in  Thee  throuKh  Jt.-sus 
Christ,  our  Lord      Amen 


mentary  Conference  to  be  held  In  Paris. 
Prance.  November  14   19.  1366. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  nie.s^>aKe  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrlngton.  one  of  lUs  clerk.s,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 

H  R.  8034  An  a*."'.  author;z!n(?  the  Secre- 
tary of  Heaitli.  Educatlcjn.  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  (grants  u>  ttie  Menominee  In- 
dian people  of  Menominee  County.  Wl«..  and 
for  other  purp».iee8.  and 

H  Con  Res  M'J8  CDncurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Se<:ri?'.ary  of  tfcie  Senate  to  cor- 
rect the  ti'.le  ol  the  bill.  S    3467. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  U)  a  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  2218  .An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  rxme  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  ttie 
United  S'-af-es    and 

SJ  Res  108  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship of  the  Lnlted  States  in  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  Hii  tory  and 
to  authorize  approprlatl ms  theref'> 

The  me.s-sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  di.sa«;rees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  S  2102'  entitled 
"An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  .seals,  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Pnbilof  Lslands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  .seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea 
otters  on  the  high  sea.s."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hoases  theieon.  and 
appoints  Mr  Barti.ett.  Mr  M^gnuson. 
and  Mr  P?outy  to  be  the  conlerees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  U)  the  bill  S  2720'  enUtled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Lnterior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate."  re- 
quests a  conference  with  tl^ie  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Macnuson. 
Mr  Bartlxtt.  and  Mr  Prouty  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Striate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested 

S  3^47  An  act  to  provide  certAln  Increases 
in  annuities  pay.-ible  from  the  Fiji-elgn  Serv- 
ice retlremer.t  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  p'.ir;i"  «ee 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
689.  84th  Congress  appointed  Mr  Moss 
to  be  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  North 
Atlantic     Treaty     Organization    Parha- 


DEl'ARTMENT  OK  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker  I  call  up 
the  bill  iHR  15941  >  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  move  that  the  House 
further  Insist  on  the  disagreement  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  a&k  for  a  further  conference  with 
thip  ^cnflt/^* 

The  Clerk   read  the  Utle  of   the  bUl 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees  Messrs.  Mahon, 
SiKES.  Whitten.  George  W.  Andrews. 
Flood,  Lipscomb.  Laird,  Minshall,  and 
Bow 

FOREIGN  .J^.S.S1SIANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  the  bill  'HR  17788' 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1967,  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
Eisked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Passman,  Rooney  of  New  York.  Natcher. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Messrs 
CoHELAN,  Long  of  Maryland.  Mahon. 
Shriver.  Conte,  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  Bow. 


AUTHORITY'  TO   FILE  CXJNFERENCE 
RE1K)RT  ON  H.R    17788 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiUmotis  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H  R  17788 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  smd  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RoU  No.  340] 

Albert  Battln  Brown.  Calif . 

Arands  Belcher  Brown.  Clar- 

Asplnall  Brar  ence  J.,  Jr. 


Callaway 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Davis.  Oa. 

Denton 

Diincan.  Oreg 

r>yal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  .\la 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo 

Fisher 

Plynt 

PVjley 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Orlder 

Ortfflths 

Groes 

Halieck 

Harvey,  Ind 

Hebert 

HoUneld 

Jacobs 

Landrum 

Lonx.  t.a 


Long.  Md 

McDowell 

McBwen 

McMlUan 

McVlclter 

Mackle 

Martin,  Ala 

Martin.  MaSH 

Martin.  Nebr. 

M.-x-Uer 

M».)rrls 

Moaa 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murray 

O'Konakl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O  Nelll.  Mass 

Pool 

Powell 

Puree  11 

Rees 

Relnerke 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncalto 


Roudebush 

St  Oermaln 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Scott 

Shriver 

Smith.  Calif 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tei 

ToU 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Vivian 

Walker.  Mim 

Walker.  N  Mex 

Watklns 

Whltener 

WilUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXEMPLARY    RE}L'\BILITATION 
CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  16646 1  U) 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  award  of  exemplar>'  re- 
habillt.alion  certificates  to  certain  in- 
dividuals aft^'r  considerinK  their  char- 
acter and  conduct  in  civilian  life  alter 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  conc'>;r 
in  the  Senato  tunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
a.s  follows: 

Pa^e  2.  line  8.  after  "honorable"  in- 
sert ".  or  who  received  a  general  dis- 
charge,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr  HALI..  Mr  Speaker,  res.ivin.  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  m.ise 
a  short  explanation  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  tell  us  whether  it  would 
be  germane  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
to  the  bill  passed  by  tlu^  House'' 

Mr.  BENNE'IT.  It  would  be  ccrmane 
It  Is  a  very  small  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. All  the  Senate  did  was  to  include 
general  (ll.scharnes  alon^  with  other  tjl^s 
of  discharges  for  consideration. 

The  Hou.se  version  had  left  out  gen- 
eral discharges,  because  there  is  not 
usually  substantial  di.sapprov.il  involved 
In  a  general  di.scharge.  Therefore,  we 
saw  no  pun>ose  in  havinR  it  in  this  bill. 
The  Senate  decided  it  wanted  to  be  able 
to  have  an  exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificate even  as  U)  a  general  discharge. 
■V/e  have  no  objection  to  this,  because  it 
does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  bill  or 
hurt  it  in  any  way. 

Mr  HAIJ..  'Will  the  gentleman  sute 
for  the  Record  whether  this  bill  that 
passed  the  House  had  to  do  with  appli- 
cation to  the  regular  military  corps  for 
this  type  of  dijscharge.' 


m 
Virtually  all  of 
WBjresslonal  salarj 
ffiMl  honorarliims 
>aiount  from  my  fc 
»«oun:«  receivable 
'"•'ore  my  resign  at 
'■*'«  Congress. 
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Roudfbush 

8t  Germain 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Scott, 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Calif 

Steed 

Stephen* 

Sweeney 

ThonxaA 

Tliompson  Tes 

ToU 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Vivian 

Walker.  Mias 

Walker.  N  Mei 

Watktiis 

Whltener 

WiUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Younger 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  This  bill  allows  a  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  get 
an  exemplarj-  rehabilitation  certificate  to 
show  that  the  man  has  performed  prop- 
erly in  civilian  li:e  It  does  not  wipe  out 
his  original  type  of  discharge  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  times  past  I  have  inserted  in  the 
CoNGREssio.vAL  RECORD  a  Statement  of  my 
mcome,  assets,  and  liabilities.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  again  ofifering  my- 
self for  public  office  and  that  much  of 
the  unfortunate  results  of  conflicts  of 
interests  can  be  avoided  by  full  and  com- 
plete disclo.sure.  I  am  again  doing  so. 
M.Y  statement  follows: 

I.    ASSETS 

1.  Stocks  and  bonds : 

One   hundred    shares    of    ICOA    Insurance 
Co   $200. 
One  share  of  Rogue  Valley  Country  Club: 

rs. 

2.  Financial  Interests  subject  to  Federal 
repulatory  agencies:   None. 

3  Real  estate: 

Residence  In  Medford,  Oreg.  (coet  approx.) 
I25.0OO. 

Residence  In  Virginia  (cost)  »43,500. 

One  hundred  and  flfty-flve  acres  unim- 
proved land  near  MedXord,  Oreg.  (cost) 
•'3400.  . 

4  Personal  property:  ' 

lai  Household  furniture  In  Virginia  and 
» little  In  Medford .  Most  of  the  Medford  f ur- 
aishlngs  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  because 
of  no  storage  facilities. 

lb)  Savings  account  In  Jackson  County 
Weral  Savings  and  Loan,  Medford.  Oreg., 
'pproilmately  $2,800. 

(c)    Cash    value    of   life   Insurance,   about 

13,750. 

Id)  A  1964  Pord  Falcon  (coet)  $2,100; 
^357  Oldsmoblle  (coet)  $150;  horse  traUer 
Met,  approximately)  $900;  two  horses;  pets; 
lad  one-third  Interest  In  float  house  (cost 
«)out$85). 

n.  LiABiLrriES 

1  Mortgage  on  home  In  Medlord:   $6,339. 

2  Two  trust  deeds  on  home  In  Virginia: 
K2,2I5iind  $3,404. 

3  Personal  notes  from  First  National 
Sank   $5,000. 

<  Current  household  expenses. 

m.    INCOME 

Virtually  all  of  my  income  Is  from  my 
congressional  salary.  I  will  have  one  or  two 
■aiill  honorariums  for  speeches  and  a  small 
"Blount  from  my  former  law  partnership  for 
iwounts  receivables  and  work  In  progrees 
>-''Jre  my  resignation  upon  my  election  to 
■•''  Congress. 


TAX    CREDIT    FOR    TEACHERS 

Mr.  HALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  insure 
the  tax  deductibility  of  educational  ex- 
penses incurred  by  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

The  bill  would  pennit  deductions  nec- 
essary for  expenses  incurred  while  quali- 
fying for  academic  credit  necessary  for 
maintaining  and  improving  employment. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  chosen 
to  narrow  its  application  of  section  162 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

At  the  present  time,  regulations  limit 
deductions  from  gross  income  for  edu- 
cational expenses  in  those  limited  cir- 
cumstances where  an  individual  must 
take  educational  courses  to  maintain  his 
job.  No  deduction  is  being  allowed  now 
for  educational  expenses  to  prepare  a 
teacher  for  a  better  job,  or  even  improve 
his  or  her  effectiveness  in  present  em- 
ployment. 

The  bill  bein^r  introduced  today  would 
serve  to  reverse  this  money-grabbing  and 
"backward"  trend,  in  IRS  interpreta- 
tion— specifically  In  one  important  area. 
Because  of  the  teacher  shortage  in  the 
country,  it  is  believed  action  on  this 
bill  should  be  taken  in  time  to  make  it 
applicable  to  1966  tax  returns. 

We  have  a  strange  situation  today 
where  the  Federal  Crovernment  is  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  tax  barriers  and  rates, 
which  discourage  people  from  spending 
these  sums  on  themselves  in  order  to 
upgrade  their  inherent  skills. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from 
education  officials  in  southwest  Missouri 
urging  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
after  thorough  research  I  am  convinced 
it  is  both  desirable  and  equitable. 

The  urgency  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  proposed  new  regulations,  July  8, 
1966,  which  if  made  final,  would  make 
most  teachers'  educational  expenses  non- 
deductible. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
official  business  and  thus  missed  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  covering  food 
for  peace.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  the  motion  to  return 
the  bill  back  to  conference. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13161)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13161,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Powell]  had  53  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  had  49  min- 
utes remaining.  Before  the  Committee 
rose  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Brademas]  had  been  recognized 
for  10  minutes.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  now  recognized  for  10 
minutes, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13161.  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  historic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which  I  imagine  most  of  us  in  this  com- 
mittee would  agree  represents,  if  not  the 
most  significant  education  bill  ever  en- 
acted in  the  history  of  our  country,  at 
least  the  most  important  education  legis- 
lation since  the  Land-Grant  College  Act 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  landmark  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today  has  provided  the  first 
general  Federal-aid  program  to  educa- 
tion for  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  practically  every  school 
district  of  our  country.  This  bill  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  hard-pressed  teachers 
and  overburdened  administrators.  Most 
important  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  has  given  to  children  all  over 
the  country  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  have 
been  discussing  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
various  titles  of  the  1965  act.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  concentrate  briefly 
on  the  amendments  proposed  to  title  HI 
of  the  act,  the  supplementary  educa- 
tional centers  and  services. 

Let  me  observe  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  title  HI  part  of  the 
1965  act,  a  very  significant  part  in  terms 
of  its  impact  on  the  American  educa- 
tional system,  nonetheless  represents  a 
rather  modest  part  of  the  bill  so  far  as 
expenditures  are  concerned.  In  the  1965 
act  we  authorized  $100  million  for  this 
title.  Title  m  established  a  5 -year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and 
services,  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 
provision  of  vitally  needed  educational 
services  that  are  not  available  in  either 
sufficient  quality  or  quantity,  as  well  as  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  exemplary  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  educational  programs  to 
serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 
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The  touchstone  of  title  III  la  Innova- 
tion.   ItA  principal  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation    Title  in  IS  not  intended,  there- 
fore, simply   to  encourage   more  of   the 
same  to  American  schoolchildren.     It  Is 
intended  a;s  a  stimulus  to  improvement. 
Its   support   of   imaginative,    inr.ovative 
programs  is  helping  educators  all  across 
the  country  reduce  the  gap  between  re- 
search  and   the  quality   of  educational 
practice,  between  what  we  know  about 
education  and  how  we  teach.    Title  m 
achieves   this   purpose   by   encouraging 
local   school   districts   to   design   at  the 
local  level  Innovative  solutions  to  partic- 
ular problems  and  then,  by  providing  the 
resources,  to  help  them  put  Into  effect 
plans  that  they  have  locally  developed. 
The  development  of  the  title  m  proj- 
ects Is  now  up   to  local  administrators 
and  classroom  teachers  as  well  as  other 
professionals  in   the  field   of  education 
and    representatives   of   various   educa- 
tional and  cultural  resources  of  the  area 
being  served     We  want  to  see  this  initial 
program  at  the  local  level     We  want  to 
help  people  at  the  local  level  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  their  most  pressing  educa- 
tional problems  and  encourage  them  in 
their   thoroussh   search   for    the   special 
services  that  they  decide  will  help  them 
to  meet  those  problems     In  a  sense  we 
are  endeavoring  to  put  our  money  where 
the  shoe  pinches  by  relying  on  the  in- 
genuity and  a  commitment  of  loct.l  edu- 
cators   to    educational    excellence    and 
Improvement 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  it  Is  significant 
that  the  general  response  to  this  pro- 
gram has  been  heartening.  I  further 
believe  its  overall  significance  Is  clearly 
seen  in  the  actual  demand  for  proposals 
under  title  III.  which  have  thus  far  ex- 
ceeded the  funds  that  have  been  made 
available. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
bill  last  year  authorized  $100  million  for 
title  III  programs,  only  $75  million  of 
which  was  actually  appropriated 

Mr  Chairman,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  2.700  projects  had  been  submitted, 
projects   seeking  over   $250   million. 

Mr  Chairman.  1.000  of  these  pro- 
grams were  finally  approved 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  has, 
therefore,  this  year  authorized  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967.  which  authorization 
wil!  permit  the  continuation  of  these 
worthwhile  programs,  programs  which 
were  begun  in  1966.  and  which  will  make 
possible  the  support  of  approximately 
1.000  new  projects  in  fiscal  1967. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  fiscal  1968.  the  com- 
mittee bill  authorizes  the  sum  of  $575 
mllllo:..  ar.d  I  shall  say  a  *ord  about  the 
purpose  of  these  additional  funds  In  Just 
a  moment 

Mr  Chairman,  does  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr  Per- 
kins! wish  me  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time'' 

Mr  PERKINS  Yes,  I  desire  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  to  yield  to  me 

Mr  BR.\DEMAS  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  dlsUnguLshed  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 


Mr  PERKINS.  First.  Mr.  Chairman, 
permit  me  to  compliment  the  distln- 
gul.shed  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Brademas)  who  has  taken  the  lead  In 
writing  title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  not  only  for 
this  year  but  for  last  year,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  has  contributed  so  much  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  to  this 
entire  piece  of  legislation,  particularly 
those  provisions  which  seek  to  Inspire 
excellence  and  Improvement  In  quality 
of  education 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr  Brademas] 
whether  the  evidence  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  funds  which  we  appropriated 
and  authorized  last  year  were  well  uti- 
lized and  put  to  use  for  a  good  purpose? 
Also,  whether  most  of  the  funds  were 
used  for  planning  purposes  and  why  It  Is 
necessary  to  authorize  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  why  It  Is  necessary 
to  go  above  that  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1968 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  kind  comments,  and  in  my  re- 
marks I  shall  answer  the  gentleman's 
questions. 

Mr     MacGREGOR       Mr     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  BRADEMAS     I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my   statement   before  yielding   to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  thousands  of 
school  districts  across  the  country  af- 
fected by  title  m  projects,  over  8  mil- 
lion children  are  now  benefiting  from 
the  exemplary  programs  that  title  III 
authorized,  involving  such  new  ap- 
proaches as  team  teaching,  computer- 
assisted  instruction,  flexible  scheduling. 
Instant  retrieval  of  educational  materials 
and  programed  learning  for  Individual 
instruction. 

Several  hundred  multipurpose  cen- 
ters are  being  planned  or  operated 
through  the  joint  effort  of  schools  in 
different  districts  and  even  in  different 
States  Such  cooperative  planning  of- 
fers our  schools  a  new-found  wealth, 
both  in  resources  and  in  Ideas. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  approach  has  been 
urged  in  other  contexts  by  such  distin- 
guished educational  authorities  as  Dr. 
James  B  Conant  and  Rev  Terry  San- 
ford,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  At  least  12  of  our  large 
cities  have  undertaken,  entirely  on  their 
own  volition  metropolitan  projects,  in- 
volving both  central  city  and  suburban 
school  districts,  to  reverse  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  schools  In  our  central  cities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  firm  bt'liever  In 
the  role  of  the  teacher  as  central  to 
the  improvement  of  education,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  title  III 
Inservlce  projects  are  engaging  some 
300.000  teachers  In  a  reexamination  of 
their  training  and  experience  in  order 
to  develop  methods  and  techniques  rele- 
vant t3  the  individual  differences  and 
varied  background  of  their  students. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
the  children  who  benefit  while  tht  Nation 
gains  from  better  schools.  Title  III  proj- 
ects have  meant  and  will  mean  better 
instruction,   new   methods   of   learning, 


and  also  new  experiences — such  as  live 
theater,  musical  concerts,  and  art  ex- 
hibits— for  over  8.3  million  children.  For 
these  children,  as  well  as  for  many  othen 
as  the  program  continues,  title  ni  can 
make  the  difference  between  just  gom? 
to  school  and  having  a  chance  for  i 
first -class  education. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  our  co.n- 
cem  for  providing  quality  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children  of  our  coun- 
try, title  III  has  until  now  overlooked  a 
group  for  whom  education  can  be  of  ,sk- 
nificant  importance. 

I  refer  at  the  outset  to  the  American 
Indian  children  who  attend  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  And.  I 
refer  to  the  children  who  attend  sciiools 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
For  tills  reason,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  these  children  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  title  III.  which 
title  at  present  authorizes  a  set-aside  of 
2  percent  of  the  funds  for  children  who 
go  to  schools  In  the  outlying  areas  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific.  The  set-aside  figure 
for  the  outlying  areas,  together  with  the 
children  In  the  Defen.se  Department, 
overseas  dependent  children,  and  the 
Indian  children,  will  t>e  3  percent. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  recognized  that  many  of  our 
local  communities  are  making  valiant 
educational  efforts,  but  that  they  are  al- 
ready overtaxed  and  ovei-burdened. 
Many  of  the.se  communities  facing  the 
greatest  educational  problems  are  the 
same  communities  which  are  least  able 
to  meet  them  because  of  pressing  finan- 
cial burdens.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  amend  the  present  act 
to  require  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  give  special  consideration  to  meritori- 
ous proposals  from  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  financially  overbur- 
dened. 

This  section.  Mr.  Chairman,  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  will  give  special 
consideration  to  those  districts  which  are 
making  reasonable  tax  efforts,  but  which 
are  unable  to  meet  the  critical  educa- 
tional needs  because  of  serious  over- 
crowding, obsolete  buildings,  racial  im- 
balance, or  unsafe  facilities,  or  because 
of  any  other  condition  that  has  impased 
a  substantial  and  continuing  financial 
burden  on  the  local  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  an  additional 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BRADEM.A.S.  I  was  referring, 
Mr  Chairman,  to  title  III  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  for  some  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  are  very  seriously 
overburdened  in  terms  of  their  financial 
efforts  in  coping  with  a  number  of  press- 
ing problems. 

Just  as  with  title  III  programs  during 
the  last  year,  the  proposals  contem- 
plated by  the  committfo  amendment  to 
title  III  would  originate  from  the  local 
school  di.stnct  They  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  States,  which  have  an  opportunity 
then  to  make  recommendations  as  under 
the  present  procedure — and  there  is  no 
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change  whatsoever  In  the  present  pro- 
^.p^ure — and  then  be  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Education.  No 
school  district  or  community  would  be 
required,  would  be  forced,  would  be  com- 
pelled, to  make  a  special  effort  in  a  par- 
ticular problem  area  The  choice  with 
r^pect  to  the  amendment  that  I  am 
presently  discussing,  as  with  the  opera- 
tion of  title  III  as  it  Is  at  present,  rests 
with  the  particular  locality.  As  In  the 
past  year,  projects  will  be  approved  on 
the  basis  of  merit  within  the  limitation 
of  the  allocation  for  the  State. 

The  Commissioner,  however,  must  give 
special  con.slderatlon  to  projects  of  high 
merit  which  deal  with  the  pre.ssing  edu- 
cational problems  which  the  committee 
has  listed, 

The  local  projects  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Stat«  educational  agency  and  final 
approval  for  funding  will  take  pla«e  in 
Washington,  as  at  present,  from  the  Of- 
f.ce  of  Education  But  I  reiterate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fundamental  point  that 
t.^e  initiative  for  proposals  will  still  come 
from  the  local  school  areas.  The  Office 
of  Education  will  fund  only  projects 
which  are  Initiated,  designed  and  sub- 
T.itted  by  local  school  districts. 

Mr  Chairman,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively low  level  of  funding  last  year — and 
I  now  address  myself  to  one  of  the  points 
which  the  gentleman  fronj  Kentucky 
raised— title  III  applications  for  con- 
nruction  have  received  low  priority.  In- 
creased authorizations  will  mean  that 
;he  necessary  construction,  which  has 
oeen  deferred  until  now,  can  receive 
reater  attention.  Planning  for  con- 
.'itructlon  of  innovative  centers  should 
receive  greater  priority,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  set  authorization  levels  with  that 
need  In  mind  Obsolete,  unsafe  and 
overcrowded  facilities  do  not  create  the 
ivind  of  atmosphere  in  which  creative 
imaginative  education,  which  it  is  con- 
templated title  III  should  encourage,  can 
take  place. 

Our  1966  amendments  will  be  of  sig- 
nificant value  in  eliminating  these  road- 
blocks to  educational  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Congress 
can  be  very  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished so  far  under  the  impetus 
provided  by  the  Elementar>'  and  Second- 
ary- Education  Act.  I  believe  as  well  that 
the  1966  amendments  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  act,  and  thus  enhance  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
the  young  people  of  our  country. 

I  urge  very  strongly,  therefore,  that 
this  Committee  act  favorably  on  H.R. 
13161, 

Now  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Minesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  speaking  of 
title  III  the  gentleman  told  us,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  quoting  him  correctly,  that  the 
help  was  designed  to  go  where  the  shoe 
pinches. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
whether  under  title  III  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  drtve  special  assistance  to  disadvan- 
taged or  impoverished  areas? 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  If  he  will  ex- 


amine the  formula  for  the  making  of 

grants  under  title  m 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  have  done  so. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  He  will  observe  that 
there  is  no  poverty  formula  along  the 
lines  of  the  title  I  formula.  It  Is  impor- 
tant. I  think,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  In  the  public  mind  on 
this,  that  we  recall  that  it  is  the  title  I 
programs  which  are  written  on  the  basis 
of  putting  the  fimds  Into  the  school  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  low-Income  families.  But  the 
formula  does  not  carry  over  into  title  III. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  that  distinction  and 
for  nailing  down  the  fact  that  the  Intent 
of  title  in  is  not  necessarily  to  provide 
assistance  in  areas  where  the  need  is. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  did  say  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  purpose  of  title  I  and  the  pur- 
pose of  title  in  and  I  pointed  out  that 
the  distinction  can  be  observed  by  read- 
ing the  formulas  for  the  allocations  of 
moneys  under  the  two  titles.  I  note  in 
the  title  III  formula  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  funds  must  be 
granted  to  concentrations  of  low-Income 
families. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  yield  at  this 
point  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wn,LiAM  D.  Ford]  and  later  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGREGOR  ]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
language  of  the  section  that  is  being 
questioned  at  the  moment  is  specifically 
designed  to  give  school  aid  on  the  basis, 
not  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  in- 
dividual students  in  the  school  districts, 
but  on  the  financial  status  of  the  school 
district  Itself.  The  words  are.  for  ex- 
ample, that  "special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  school  district  that  is 
making  a  reasonable  local  tax  effort  but" 
"is  nevertheless" — nevertheless  is  the 
important  word  here — "unable  to  meet 
critical  educational  needs  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  biU." 

I  might  say  specifically  there  are  three 
areas  that  we  are  targeting  in  on:  the 
older  parts  of  some  of  our  cities  where 
the  facilities  that  they  have  been  able  to 
provide,  with  our  overtaxed  local  ability 
to  support  schools,  are  overcrowded,  in- 
adequate, and  unsafe;  the  rapidly 
growing  suburban  school  district,  which 
despite  the  Herculean  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  States  and  the  local  communities 
to  raise  taxes,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth;  and  the  rural  school  dis- 
tricts which,  because  of  the  sparsity  of 
the  school  population  and  the  property 
tax  that  It  takes  to  support  quality  edu- 
cation are  In  need.  These  are  the  three 
areas,  specifically,  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
commissioner  toward.  I  might  say  that 
the  original  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
provide  a  mesms  of  using  the  resources  of 
our  educators  across  the  country  and  of 
finding  new  methods  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  education. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wOl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  the  detailed 
Information  on  the  question  of  the  pur- 
pose of  title  m.  But  I  do  want  the 
record  to  show  that  in  my  particular  sub- 
urban district  the  only  title  III  money 
which  has  been  disbursed  by  the  Office  of 
Education  during  the  school  year  of 
1965-66  has  gone  to  the  wealthiest  school 
districts,  and  the  poorer  schoolchildren 
have  not  received  one  dime  of  money 
under  title  m. 

I  bring  this  point  out  even  though  it 
may  well  be  that  the  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts were  tardy  in  making  their  appli- 
cation for  funds.  I  do  think  that  the 
intent  of  title  II  as  developed  by  the 
c:entleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford]  has  not  been  carried  out  in  the 
implementation  of  the  program  in  the 
suburban  Minneapolis  areas. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  remarks  are  most  en- 
couraging to  me  because  if  he  carries 
through  on  his  philosophy  he  will  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  projwsed  title  HI 
amendment  which  the  committee  bill 
contains. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  i.s  that  the 
amendment  I  have  just  been  discussing, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  kinds  of  needs 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  aLso 
discussed,  is  what  we  hope  will  be  added 
to  the  present  language  of  the  bill.  This 
language  is  not  now  in  the  law-. 

So  if  I  read  the  gentleman  aright,  he 
wants  us  to  help  him  do  what  he  wants  to 
help  his  own  school  district  to  do, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama    [Mr.   Glenn   Andrews]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  just  take  this  time  to 
mention  that,  as  the  House  knows,  my 
amendment  relating  to  adult  education 
was  defeated  during  consideration  of 
amendments  on  the  poverty  bill,  I  have 
the  amendment  up  again  for  this  partic- 
ular bill,  H.R.  13161.  I  want  to  point  up 
one  thing.  I  agree  very  much  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MASl  said.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  committee.  However,  I 
think  he  has  made  some  errors  in  his 
comments  during  the  debate  on  the  pov- 
erty bill  relative  to  adult  education. 

For  example,  he  said  the  Commission- 
er is  too  busy  with  other  programs  to  be 
given  an  added  responsibility.  The  point 
is  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  it  is 
already  being  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  only  the  purse  strings  under 
the  OEO  would  be  involved.  The  ad- 
ministration request  for  money  was  less 
than  $40  million.  This  year  there  Is  an 
expansion  of  the  program  under  the  Pov- 
erty Act  with  less  money.  These  and 
other  points  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
which  I  think  were  missed.  It  was 
claimed  tbat  my  amendment  and  the 
Office   ai  Education  program  was   not 
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focxased  on  the  poor  through  the  guide- 
lines set  up  m  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  My  amendment 
states  lUs  purpose,  and  I  read  U  In  quott^s 
"To  encourage  and  expand  bajiic  educa- 
tional proKrams  for  adulLs.  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  English  language  limi- 
tations, to  Improve  their  basic  education 
In  preparation  for  occupational  training 
and  more  profitable  employment,  and  to 
become  more  productive  and  responsible 
citizens." 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  Improve  the  ability  of  the  deprived. 
This  Is  no  different  from  what  It  Is  un- 
der the  present  OEO. 

The  argument  wa^  made  that  this 
means  It  would  be  a  scattered  program 
if  It  were  changed.  Actually,  It  would 
not  be.  This  would  eliminate  a  scattered 
program  by  eliminating  the  unnecessary 
OEO  middleman. 

Mr   BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield  for  one  observation? 

Mr   OLENN  ANDREWS     I  have  only 

a  few  minutes.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana  very  briefly 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  Just  want  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  California  that 
I  appreciate  his  comments  If  we  are 
both  reelected  to  Congress  on  the  8th  of 
November.  I  look  forward  to  discussing 
his  proposal  when  we  next  year  debate 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act 

Mr  BELL  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GLENN  .ANDREWS  Mr  Chair- 
man, during  the  recent  1966  civil  rights 
debate,  a  very  eloquent  plea  for  spiritual 
attainment  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  Mr  Mathias:  He 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  open  housing 
section  of  the  bill  as  a  means  of  getting 
something  off  our  consciences  and  of 
bringing  to  our  hearts  a  sort  of  spiritual 
peace 

I  weighed  this  dt-ep  emotional  sincerity 
against  the  background  of  my  own.  and 
then  believed  as  I  do  now.  that  we  had 
the  same  end  in  view  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  effectively  legislate  mat- 
ters of  the  heart  You  only  compound 
the  problem  We  witness  today  serious 
reactiorvs  to  the  liberal  drive  to  end  dis- 
crimination quickly  with  irresistible  Fed- 
eral law  and  arrogant  executive  decrees 
Instead  of  persuasion. 

The  Southern  Sutes  have  lived  for  a 
hundred  years  with  a  custom  which  had 
the  legal  sanction  of  the  highest  court 
In  the  land  This  custom  had  State  and 
local  legal  .sanctions  only  In  the  Southern 
States  but  wa-s  practiced  all  over  .\mer- 
Ica  not  In  hate,  but  as  a  r;atural  selec- 
tive process  If  there  Is  now  haU-  .some 
of  it  Is  JMiainst  arbitrary  Illegal,  heavy- 
handed,  vindictive  authority  People 
prefer  their  own  kind,  naturally  This 
has  never  until  now  been  declared  a  kjen- 
eral  crime 

I  regard  the  retention  of  some  degree 
of  voluntarism  in  personal  association. 
freedom  to  choose  our  companions,  at 
least  ui  sume  facets  of  our  dally  hving. 
ma  a  cornerstone  of  the  very  survival  of 
the  great  American  experiment  The 
weldin«  together  Into  a  Nation  of  an 
aasortment  of  people  of  different  cultures 
and  ethnic  backgrounds,  different  physi- 
cal,  mental    and   moral   capacities,   re- 


quires some  recognition,  some  tolerance, 
of  American  differences  The  Nation  Is 
not  strengthened  by  bureaucratic  mixing 
and  blending  of  these  differences — it  Is 
questionable  whether  these  differences 
can  ever  be  wiped  out  by  Executive 
decree 

The  Brown  decision  of  1954  recognized 
that  the  descendants  of  the  former  slaves 
were  not  enjoying  full  citizenship,  full 
access  to  the  advantages  of  free  Amer- 
ica: it  reversed  the  traditional  Court 
position  which  had  endured  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1954  struck 
down  the  State  and  local  laws  requiring 
segregation  in  public  institutions 

If  I  may  Interpret  what  the  Court  said 
In  the  1954  decision — and  I  represent  the 
predominant  view  of  400.000  people — 
the  Court  said  unequivocally  that  It  was 
not  within  the  authority  of  any  govern- 
ment or  agency  to  choose  an  environ- 
ment or  social  mixture  of  any  of  Its 
citizens  in  public  Institutions— that  Is.  In 
schools,  buses,  juries,  or  courthouses. 
In  short,  legal  segregation  In  public 
Institutions  had  to  go. 

I  submit  that,  if  It  was  beyond  the 
authority  of  Government  to  segregate, 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  source  of  the  author- 
ity to  force  Integration  In  public  Institu- 
tions, by  direct  action  or  by  indirection 
as  In  Federal  aid  to  education,  rent  sup- 
plement or  any  other  Federal  bribery. 
We  are  all  aware  of  more  stringent 
schemes  as  concocted  by  the  recent  HEW 
task  force.  We  have  read  the  blueprint 
on  forced  Integration  of  the  future — 
bonus  Federal  money  to  those  who  Inte- 
grate the  most.  Tlie  bonus  Is  a  particu- 
larly irriUtlng  method  of  force 

As  the  Government  spreads  iUs  eco- 
nomic mantle  over  one  facet  after  an- 
other of  the  lives  of  Its  citizens,  each 
time  clothing  with  a  public  Interest  a  new 
department  of  our  lives,  the  matter  of 
choosing  an  environment  for  our  citizens 
in  public  institutions  means  choosing  an 
environment  for  us  in  everything  that 
we  do 

Federal  aid  for  everything  we  do  is 
changing  us  from  a  free  to  a  coerced  so- 
ciety. We  appear  to  need  a  bigger  and 
better  clvU  rights  bill  every  few  months 
to  whip  some  poor  victim  of  100  years  of 
custom  Into  line.  Coercion  falls  to  give 
me  Mr  Mathias'  spiritual  upUft — coer- 
cion, rather,  gives  me  a  spiritual  depres- 
sion. 

In  defiance  of  the  Brown  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954.  which  said  that  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  choose  an  environ- 
ment, the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  now  personally  attempting  to 
choose  the  environment  or  social  mixture 
for  millions  of  Americans  And  if  the 
President  does  not  concur  with  Mr. 
Howes  speeches  all  over  the  country, 
he  has  never  said  so  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  executive  branch  is  being  com- 
promised. WhUe  the  President  Is  per- 
severing in  silence.  America  Is  being 
handed  a  deal  which  could  outdo  dis- 
crimination as  an  evil — that  deal  Is  po- 
litical mix  master  ism. 

Mr  Howes  guidelines  and  speeches 
say.  m  arrogant  imperative.  I  shall 
choose   the  environment  of  our  junior 


citizens,  based  on  voluntarism,  Initiallv 
in  whatever  percentages  I  may  feel  are 
expedient  If  that  does  not  accomplish 
my  objective,  which  Is  completelv  bal- 
anced integration,  I  will  defy  kpor- 
raphy,  t^-ar  down  existing  schools  build 
new  ones  and  redraw  boundaries."  Mj- 
Howe  and  Secretary  Gardner  both  as^ 
sure  America  that  they  have  no  intt  r.tion 
of  requiring  or  compelling  busing  or  of 
rezoning.  But  if  you  look  at  what  they 
propose,  somebody  Ls  going  to  have  U) 
bus  someone  or  no  one  gets  to  school 
Great  central  school  parks  may  not  be 
rezoning,  but  it  is  zone  destruction,  it  li 
a  disservice  to  the  Intelligence  of  Amer^ 
ica  to  play  the  old  shell  game  with  them 
using  the  vagueness  of  words  in  the  Eng. 
llsh  language  to  con  or  deceive  them 

I  come  from  a  region  hungry  for  knowl- 
edge,  a  region  where  poverty  stalk.s  the 
lives  of  great  sections  of  my  people.  I 
come  from  a  region  where  education 
should    have    far-reaching    results 

I  shall  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  education  bill  to 
prevent  any  governmental  agency  from 
cutting  off  Federal  funds  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance  in  public  schools 
I  hope  this  may  tempter  thLs  mi.\master 
madness.  My  amendment  already  h&.^ 
the  sanction  of  the  courts. 

The  courts  have  already  said,  "you  shall 
not  U>ar  down  schix)ls  or  redraw  zones  or 
bus  to  achieve  racial  balance."  I  think 
it  highly  proper  that  we  stop  fooling  the 
American  people  with  word  games  and 
executive  trickery- 
Let  America  understand  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  intends 
to  support  the  law  as  spelled  out  by  the 
courts  and  by,  in  this  case,  the  Congress 
Itself,   by   adopting   mv   amendment 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  1  minuU 
or  even  30  seconds 

Mr  GLENN  ANDREWS.  If  I  have 
any  more  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  2  minutes  remaining 
Mr  PERKINS.  I  Just  wish  to  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  and  the  great  State 
of  Alabama  In  the  circumstances  for  the 
progress  they  are  now  making  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  I  am  advised  you  have  118 
school  districts  and  you  only  have  11 
that  have  been  declared  ineligible  for 
assisUnce  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  but  you  do 
have  in  the  deferred  status  9  other 
school  districts  that  have  received  fund5 
and  only  2  of  those  that  have  been  cut 
off  have  been  put  in  the  deferred  sUtus. 
So  I  think  your  State,  considering  all  of 
the  circumstances  involved.  Is  making 
tremendous  progress  under  this  partic- 
ular piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  GLENN  ANDREWS  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  we  have  no 
ineligible  districts  Instead  of  11  and 
when  we  have  no  districLs  in  confusion 
instead  of  9.  when  such  a  time  arrives. 
I  will  have  no  ne<'d  to  stand  In  the  well 
and  offer  this  amendment. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  U)  the  gentleman  from 
Ntw  York,  (Mr    FinoI 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to 
support  this  bill,  but  I  also  hope  to  see 
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one  part  of  it  cut  to  the  bone.  I  refer 
to  the  section  of  the  bill  which  Is  to  pro- 
nde  a  half  billion  dollar  slush  ftmd  for 
sfhool  busing,  pairing,  and  redlstrlcting. 

Frankly,  I  was  amazed  to  read  that  this 
administration,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  In  Viet- 
nam, proposes  to  spend  $575  million  in 
fiscal  1968  for  the  "supplementary"  serv- 
ices section— title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Do  you 
fcnow  what  that  title  provides  for?  I 
regret  to  say  that  tliis  money  is  to  be 
used  to  fund  schemes  for  ending  so- 
called  racial  imbalance.  This  lan- 
guage Is  right  in  the  committee  report. 
°  The  committee  report  says  on  page 
24  that: 

Projects  under  this  title  may  be  used  to 
encourage  imaginative  approaches,  designed 
by  local  school  dlstrlct.s.  to  achieve  the  ellm- 
laaUon  of  racial  segregation  and  related 
conditions 

Related  conditions,  of  course,  mean 
racial  Imbalance.  Now  the  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  deal  with  racial 
unbalance.  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
House  of  Representatives  turn  to  fuz- 
zier thinking  than  even  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  title  III  has  been 
used  for  to  date.  In  Hartford.  Conn,, 
this  Federal  money  has  been  used  for 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  against  forced 
busing  of  our  schoolchildren  and  I  am 
against  anything  like  busing.  In  a  nut- 
shell, I  am  for  the  neighborhood  school 
and  against  programs  to  undercut  It  in 
the  name  of  "racial  balance." 

One  type  of  program  mentioned  in  the 
committee  report  is  "support  of  joint 
academic  programs  by  suburban  and 
core-city  school  districts."  Mr,  Chair- 
man, that  is  a  fancy  name  for  a  pro- 
gram which  amounts  to  busing — pure 
and  simple.  I  wiU  not  vote  for  money 
for  a  program  which  will  split  classes 
between  slum  and  suburban  schools  so 
that  children  in  my  district  or  other 
outer  metropolitan  area  districts  get 
bused  into  the  slums  so  that  some  so- 
ciological quack  like  Harold  Howe  can 
experiment. 

If  you  do  not  think  that  the  new 
Commissar  of  Education  has  busing  in 
mind,  read  his  speeches.  On  May  3, 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York, 
Harold  Howe  said : 

Busir.^  or  pupils  to  create  racial  balance 
Is  highly  controversial,  but  must  be  conceded 
to  be  helpful  in  some  situations. 

I  suggest  you  read  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  Howe  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee He  talked  about  how  both  busing 
and  metropolitan  areawide  school  plan- 
ning are  imder  consideration  down  at  the 
education  directorate.  Let  me  also  point 
out  that  this  bill  specifically  includes 
language  providing  for  reimbursement 
for  'pupil  transportation  services." 
What  else  is  that  but  busing? 

Yesterday.  I  discussed  this  point  about 
busing  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Carey]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins].  They 
told  me  that  this  langxiage  wlU  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  busing  for  racial 
balance     Just  busing  of  crippled  chil- 


dren. Now  I  would  not  for  one  minute 
doubt  the  statements  of  the  two  gentle- 
men. They  do  not  want  this  money  used 
for  school  busing  for  racial  balance. 
But  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  and 
Kentucky  do  not  make  the  rules  down 
at  the  Office  of  Education.  Harold 
Howe  does.  And  we  all  know  Harold 
Howe.  He  has  babbled  about  busing. 
pairing,  and  metro  planning  at  every 
conference  of  school  planners  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Long  Island.  Who  here 
wants  to  leave  the  definition  of  "busing" 
to  Harold  Howe? 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  does  is  tak- 
ing a  big  chance  with  the  children  of 
this  Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
child  you  save  may  be  your  own.  Think 
of  it  that  way.  That  is  how  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  thinking  about  it. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  exposed  the  pro- 
posed Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  of  1967.  This  incredible  document 
proposes  to  add  busing  grants  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  But  if  we  pass  this 
bill  today.  It  will  not  matter  if  busing 
Is  tacked  onto  the  civil  rights  bill  be- 
cause Commissar  Howe  will  be  able  to 
give  away  Federal  dollars  for  school  bus- 
ing under  the  terms  of  this  very  bill. 

Let  me  read  you  the  list  of  racial  bal- 
ance schemes  proposed  by  the  OfiBce  of 
Education  In  the  1967  draft  legislation. 
which,  by  the  way,  has  gone  to  Secre- 
tary Gardner  and  bears  the  names  of  the 
Office  of  Education  planning  head  and 
the  Office  legislative  man.  Here  is  the 
list  of  grants  the  social  planners  want 
to  make  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
which  Is  to  be  amended,  they  hope.  Here 
is  the  list: 

1.  Comprehensive,  distrlct-wlde  rezonlng 
of  school  attendance  areas  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum heterogeneity, 

2.  Pairing,  grouping  or  clustering  of  ad- 
jacent Negro  and  white  schools  a  division  by 
grade  level  In  two  or  more  residential  areas. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  use  of  schools; 
reorganizing  the  grades  of  a  school;  convert- 
ing schools  to  other  uses;  clothing  schools; 
changing  feeder  patterns;  grade  pattern 
reorganization. 

4.  Careful  site  selection  to  locate  new 
schools  so  as  to  maximize  Integration  of  resl- 
dentlally  segregated  student  populations. 

5.  Increased  bussing  from  overcrowded  to 
underutilized  schools. 

6.  Development  of  "magnet"  high  schools, 
each  specializing  In  a  different  subject  area 
with  enrollment  open  to  the  entire  school 
district  on  the  basis  of  Interest  rather  than 
ablUty. 

7.  Development  of  supplemental  educa- 
tional centers,  comprehensive  community 
schools  and  shared  time  programs  to  draw 
distrlct-wlde  enrollment  as  well  as  partici- 
pation from  private  and  parochial  schools. 

8.  Open  enrollment,  voluntary  enrollment 
and  free  transfers. 

9.  Creation  of  metropolitan  school  districts 
to  Include  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

10.  Suburban-Inner  City  pupil  exchanges. 

11.  In-class  pupil  grouping  to  avoid  racial 
separation,  development  of  ungraded  pri- 
mary clawea;  remedial  and  compensatory 
programs  within  the  framework  of  regular 
classroom  structure, 

12.  InBervloe  training  for  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel;  employment  of 
speclallats  to  advise  school  personnel,  par- 
ents, children  and  the  public  on  problems  of 
desegregation;  improving  guidance  and 
counselling  serylces. 

13.  Development  of  new  currlcular  ma- 
terials, particularly  those  including  proper 


representation      or      racial      and      reUglous 
minorities. 

14.  Teacher  assignment  to  assure  facvUty 
Integration  at  all  schools. 

15.  Improvement  of  recruitment  and  ad- 
vancement of  minority  group  teachers  and 
of  white  teachers  who  are  motivated  to  teach 
In  ghetto  schools  and  In  transitional  pro- 
grams. 

Now  Commissioner  Howe  says  that  this 
type  of  program — which  he  admitted  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  he  is  consider- 
ing— is  purely  voluntary,  and  is  simply 
intended  to  stimulate  local  efforts.  In 
other  words,  only  cities  requesting  It  will 
get  it. 

This  is  not  true,  there  will  be  coming 
up  before  the  House  next  week  a  mech- 
anism to  force  communities  to  take 
money  for  busing  and  other  experi- 
ments, such  as  educational  parks  and 
suburban-inner  city  pupil  exchanges. 
The  "metropolitan  plaruiing"  section  of 
the  1966  omnibus  housing  bill  requires 
metropolitan  areas  to  plan  education  ac- 
cording to  Federal  criteria  before  they 
can  get  bonus  grants  for  airports,  sewers, 
and  so  forth.  Secretary  Weaver,  another 
supersocial  planner,  specifically  said  so 
on  February  28  of  this  year  when  he 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  of  which  I  am  a  proud  member. 

I  urge  this  House  to  delete  the  money 
for  title  m's  busing,  pairing,  and  edu- 
cational park  schemes.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  cut  the  proposed  busing  anc^ 
racial  school  experiment  money  down  to 
size,  or  cut  it  out  altogether. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
House  that  for  pointing  all  this  out,  I 
have  earned  a  desperate  smear  from  the 
Washington  Post.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  read  that  editorial,  and 
then  to  read  my  reply,  which  is  in  the 
Record  for  October  4.  I  answered  the 
lies  or  faulty  research  of  the  Post  by 
quoting  Secretary  Weaver,  He  told  our 
Housing  Subcommittee  hearings  last 
February  and  March  that  education  was 
involved  in  both  the  demonstration  cities 
and  metro  bill.  The  foolish  Post  said 
that — and  I  quote: 

The  demonstration  cities  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  schools. 

This  stupidity  is  all  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble when  you  consider  that  the  Post  con- 
tacted my  office  several  weeks  before,  and 
all  of  this  was  cited  and  explained  to 
them.  They  were  not  even  smart  enough 
to  read  the  hearings  and  see  that  there 
are  12  Office  of  Education  programs  in 
the  demonstration  cities  bill. 

I  commend  the  Post  editorial  to  you 
sai.  Read  it  and  read  my  reply.  You  will 
learn  the  anatomy  of  a  smear,  I  sug- 
gest you  read  this  bill  carefully,  too,  and 
the  hearings  as  well.  The  social 
planners  are  at  work.  The  country 
w'ants  us  to  stop  them, 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D,  Ford] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  simply  would  like  to  observe  that 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  title  m,  I  feel 
the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  in 
the  well  once  again  is  searching  for  the 
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nonexistent  specter  of  school  busing 
with  at>'ut  the  same  success  as  the  old 
maid  who  looks  half  hopefully  under 
her  bed  for  a  burglar 

Mr  BF-iADEMAS  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  H'f.'itifnian  \!f'kl  ' 

Mr  WILI,IAM  U  fXJRD  I  yield  to 
t^!('  k'er.tlfmiiii  frum  I:;d!ii::a, 

Mr  BR,\DEMAti  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thanit  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with 
great  Interest  to  the  remarks  made  by 
our  able  and  dLstmgmshed  colleague  from 
New  York  Last  week  he  read  John 
Lindsay  miu  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Maybe  this  wt^k  Is  Oovemor  Rocke- 
fellers week. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  the  language  of  the 
bill,  and  I  challenge  the  gentlemar  from 
New  York  to  show  mc  where  there  Is 
anything  In  the  bill  that,  to  quoU-  him. 
forces  busing  on  local  school  districts. 
He  win  not  find  It.  and  he  knows  he  will 
not  find  It. 

The  gentleman  also  made  reference  to 
ar,  alleged  bill  which  he  says  wlil  Im- 
pose mandatory  busing  on  children  in 
the  United  States. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
ti  a  statement  made  by  the  Commission- 
er )f  Education.  Mr  Howe,  on  the  13th  of 
September  this  year— and  these  are  facts 
that  I  am  quoting,  because  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  stupidity  has  no 
place  In  a  discussion  of  so  sensitive  an 
Issue,  and  on  that  we  are  completely.  100 
percent.  In  agreement. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  these  facts— facts,  that 
Is  f-a-c-t-s.  not  allegations — that  Is. 
a-I-l-e-g-a-t-l-o-n-s 

The  CommLssloner  stated: 
The  Office  of  Education  has  no  Intention 
of    compelling    school    busing    and    the    re- 
drawing of  school  boundary  Unea 

The  Office  of  Education  la  nrmly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  local  control  of 
public  schoola 

Mr  Chairman,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber the  next  day.  the  Secreta.-y  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  John  W. 
Gardner,  a  distinguished  Republican 
American,  repeated  the  position  of  the 
Department  and  he  .said— and  thLs  Is  a 
fact — f-a-c-t; 

w.>  can  say  flatly — 

F-:-a-t-l-y— 

that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  no  Intention  whatever  of 
submitting  legislation  that  would  ctimpel 
school  busing  or  rezonlng 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare^ 

Secretary  Gardner  went  on  to  say : 
la  -Iceply  concerned  with  Improved  education 
th.'  )ughout  the  Nation  and  the  losurance  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 

U  should  be  fmphaaued.  however 

Secretary  Gardner  continued — 
that  .^ny  iei^slallon  pnip(>Bc<!   !t,-  •>.«  depart- 
ment   will    embody    the    »  :k-  ,r'.  ■     .American 
principle  of  local  sMpervini    r    i.-.d  .ontrol  of 
public  education 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  if  md^-ed  there 
were  In  this  bill  any  such  mandaUiry 
requirement  of  busing  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ne'A,    York   ha-s  iill-ged  wa."! 
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In  this  bill.  I  would  oppose  it  flatly  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
impofie  In  any  mandatory  way  such  a 
requirement  on  the  local  school  districts. 
Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  CAREY  The  worst  disservice 
that  could  be  done  to  this  bill  at  this 
juncture  would  be  to  misrepresent  title 
III  for  anything  but  what  it  Is.  It  Is 
really  the  sweetheart  title"  according 
to  the  educational  authorities  of  this 
country. 

It  Is  a  title  for  innovation  and  for 
imaginative  proposals  which  must  origi- 
nate In  the  community  with  wide  consul- 
tation and  coordination  of  all  the 
strengths  in  the  community — the  arts, 
the  sciences,  literary  people,  public  and 
nonpublic  educators — the  entire  commu- 
nity participates 

The  one  thing  that  It  certainly  Is  not  is 
a  "poor  child"  title.  This  Is  the  Utle 
which  addresses  Itself  to  educational 
programs  for  all  children  of  families  of 
all  Incomes. 

I  have  the  great  honor  to  represent  an 
area  In  New  York  City  and  share  In  the 
represenUtlon  of  a  section  of  New  York 
City  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Pino  I .  In 
a  district  which  is  quite  similar  In  income 
to  his  own.  I  regard  the  gentleman  very 
highly.  Within  the  confines  of  his  dis- 
trict there  Is  the  great  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Pordham  University  has  par- 
ticipated very  actively  in  the  generation 
of  title  III  proposals.  I  know  that  his 
district,  as  mine  has  also,  has  benefited  in 
these  new  Imaginative  proposals  that  go 
to  the  building  of  quality  programs  Into 
our  educational  system. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Is  conversant 
with  the  precedents  and  the  history  and 
experiences  which  he  and  I  have  shared 
In  watching  these  programs  develop  In 
New  York  City.  These  Include  some  of 
the  finest  things  that  have  ever  been 
done  Children  are  getting  to  go  to 
museums  and  art  exhibits.  They 
hear  traveling  symphonic  groups.  The 
schoolchildren  are  seeing  these  great 
works  of  natural  history  In  the  museums 
This  Is  done  under  title  III.  and  the 
gentleman  well  knows  that 

I  think  the  gentleman  also  knows  that 
there  has  never  been  a  proposal  made  In 
our  city  or  anywhere  else  imder  title  III 
that  this  title  be  used  for  any  kind  of 
program  for  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren for  other  than  cultural  purpose* 
Is  that  not  the  truth  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  answer  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Fino]? 
Mr  FIND  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  answer 
our  colleague's  question 

Mr  FINO  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  If  this  bill  provided  for  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  has  said  it  will 
provide.  I  am  In  complete  agreement. 

However.  I  do  have  this  fear— that 
with  Mr  Howe  down  here  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  with  hla  philos- 


ophy and  with  his  thinking.  I  have  tre- 
mendous fears  that  compulsory  busln: 
might  be  injt'ct^'d  into  this  picture. 

If  the  gentleman  Is  sincere  when  he 
states  that  the  only  purpose  is  exaalv 
what  he  supposes  and  states — that  Is,  fc- 
cultural  transportation  and  all  that  sor 
of  idea,  then  will  he  support  an  amenc- 
ment  to  restrict  any  compulsory  busiiL- 
under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t.he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  yield  ;. 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  CAREY.  Such  an  amendmer.; 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  cor. 
sider  It,  which  would  simply  dot  the  '"i ' 
and  cross  the  "t"  and  which  has  to  do 
with  compulsory  busing  may  well  be 
considered  by  the  House.  But  none  of 
us  have  seen  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  it  and 
say  at  this  time  whether  I  would  be  li  r 
it  or  against  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th. 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  agai;. 
expired 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylei,: 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nev. 
York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue. I  want  to  make  the  point  ciysU. 
clear  that  any  misinterpretation  of  title 
III  would  not  work,  curiously,  to  the  dli- 
advantage  of  poor  children  only. 

It  would  not  work  to  the  dlsadvantaf- 
of  poor  Negro  children  who  are  baslcai: 
helped  under  title  I.  If  you  destrov  tlti 
m.  if  you  impair  the  local  school  dLstric 
In  Its  exercise  of  discretion,  you  will  t- 
doing  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mid- 
dle-Income groups  who  participate  1;. 
title  m.  This  would  work  to  the  dl.';- 
advantage  of  districts  like  that  of  th^ 
gentleman  from  the  Bronx  and  my  own 
district.  That  Is  why  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  Impairment  of  this. 

In  consideration  of  the  gentleman- 
ver>'  grave  concern  that  there  would  bt 
compulsory  busing  Involved  here,  let  m^ 
recite  a  history  of  the  recent  relationshir 
between  the  New  York  City  Board  r' 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States.  When  th- 
board  was  considering  title  I  proposaL- 
and  title  III  proposals  during  the  past 
school  year,  advices  were  received  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  my  In- 
stance. I  took  the  propo.sals  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  Commissioner  for 
study 

The  Commissioner  gave  me  some  curb- 
stone opinions  on  what  the  proposal 
contained  In  terms  of  value  and  quality 
These  were  communicated  to  me.  Thest' 
evaluations  were  sent  to  the  board.  The 
board,  probably  quite  properly,  resented 
the  CommLssloner  communicating  vMY. 
me  Instead  of  with  them 

The  CommLssloner  went  up  to  the 
board,  met  \\\']:  '}..  m.  and.  in  all  candor 
he  apolot!  ..(i  lie  was  carried  out  on 
hi.'-  ->.::  He  -iaid  he  would  never 
agal:;  rin  Hi.ythi:.,^;  unless  he  conferred 
with  the  b<iard  first. 

I  want  to  inipre.'y;  on  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  board  in  every' 
way  inuKj.sed  its  will  upon  the  CommLs- 
sloner as  U-)  the  conduct  of  its  own  pro- 
grams.   I  th.lnk  t!:e  gentleman  will  ai;ree 


that  no  ameridmi 
House  could  ha' 
Ioc-hI  authorities, 
of  the  school  ai 
StatA-  aiid  New 
bill  I  am  sure  h 
compllyh  that. 

Mr.  WOLFF. 
/I'.'ieman  yield' 

Mr  CAREY 
♦-om  New-  York. 
'  Mr  WOLFF. 
•j-,ere  is  no  ques 
lutonomy  will  b^ 
bill  and  busing  i 
State  authority, 
some  tnformatu 
from  New  York 
nor  Rockefeller' 
uor.  of  busing. 

Mr  FINO,  J 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr    CAREY. 
m.u''.  from  New  ' 

Mr  FINO.  I 
gentleman  frorr 
am  not  Interestc 
Rockefeller;  no) 
C.e  position  of  1 
tlielr  own  probl 
»p  :et  them  .sob 

Mr   CAREY. 
l':Tn.- 
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I  believe  utle  III  especially  could  func- 


Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan      Mr  Chair-      officers  wao  6  percent  of  the  total  app',;. 


.»I^»»    ».V.  I»V.     V, I    v.- 


Iso  hope  to  see 


oalance     Just  busing  of  crippled  chll-     terUlB.  particiuariy  tnoae  inciuamg  prui«i 


UllC     WCi*    UlU.-^    t*^***^!. 
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lalrman.  wllj  the 
3RD      I  yield  to 


that  no  amendment  we  could  pass  in  this 
House  could  have  any  effect  upon  the 
local  authorities,  the  discretion  and  will 
of  the  school  authorities  In  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City.  Under  this 
bill  I  am  sure  he  does  not  want  to  ac- 
complish that. 

Mr.  WOLFT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CAREY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Since  from  this  colloquy 
there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  local 
autonomy  will  be  maintained  under  this 
bill  and  busing  can  only  be  Initiated  by 
State  authority.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get 
some  information  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  F:no1  as  to  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  position  on  the  ques- 
Uor.  of  busing. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
cenlleman  yield? 

Mr  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Nassau  County  that  I 
am  not  Interested  In  the  position  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller;  neither  am  I  Interested  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Lindsay.  They  have 
their  own  problems,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  let  them  solve  their  own  problems. 

Mr  CAREY.  I  agree  they  have  prob- 
lems. 

Mr  FINO  I  am  Interested  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  24th  Congressional  District. 
I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  there  is  no 
Involuntary  or  forced  busing  under  this 
legislation.  When  the  gentleman  said 
that  this  legislation  will  have  no  effect  on 
•he  local  authority  because  they  are  au- 
tonomous and  all  that  nonsense,  let  me 
remind  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  here 
in  Washington  holds  the  purse  strings 
and  the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn  knows 
full  well  that  if  he  controls  the  purse 
strings,  then  he  can  control  the  destiny 
of  that  school  district,  wherever  it  might 
be. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  point.  I  did  re- 
cite to  the  gentleman  an  actual  instance 
of  where  the  board  called  the  Conmiis- 
sloner  to  account  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  Commi-ssloner  accepted  the  imposi- 
tion of  their  will  upon  his.  This  has 
happened  before.  This  is  a  clear  prece- 
dent But  in  not  one  Instance  has  the 
CommLssloner  been  able  to  direct  the 
board  In  that  city  to  take  one  single 
action  that  was  not  of  their  own  doing. 
Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Cliairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
an  Indication  of  my  own  earnest  in  this 
respect,  I  want  to  say  to  my  fel- 
low Mediterranean  from  New  York  that 
If  he  can  show  me  where  there  is  any 
language  in  this  bill  that  provides  for 
compulsory  busing,  I  will  buy  him  a  flrst- 
cla.ss  dinner  at  the  best  Greek  restaurant 
in  New  York :  if  he  cannot  show  me  such 
language,  I  hope  he  will  buy  me  a  flrst- 
class  dinner  at  the  best  Italian  restau- 
rant in  New  York. 

Mr  CAREY     Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  point.     Because 
I.  too,  am  a  member  of  a  Panhellenic 
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organization  known  as  Aliepa,  if  there 
are  any  dinners  going  around  here,  I 
want  to  be  in  on  them.  I  have  great 
regards  for  the  Sons  of  Italy  as  well. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FIND.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  still  has  not  answered  my  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  support  an 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  to  make  it 
explicit  and  clear  that  no  interpretation 
of  this  section  of  the  law  shall  imply  any 
compulsory  busing  or  involuntary  bus- 
ing. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  dearly  love  to 
discuss  the  amendment  with  the  gen- 
tleman.   I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it 
with  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  know  if 
he  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  busing  of  schoolchildren, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  distinguished  city 
school  superintendent  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  before  our  committee,  on  this 
particular  title. 

He  was  not  concerned  about  busing. 
In  fact,  there  la  no  busing  in  this  title. 
He  was  concerned  about  many  things. 
Including  the  quality  of  education,  that 
wsis  going  to  be  Improved  in  New  York 
City  as  a  result  of  this  title. 

He  stated  that  many  projects  had  been 
approved  under  this  title,  and  he  was 
there  asking  for  money  to  finance  these 
projects  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  in  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  we 
have  the  elementary  and  secondary- 
school  bill  before  us.  with  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  concern  about  what  will 
be  enacted. 

My  p>ositlon  this  year  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  last  year. 

I  was  strongly  opposed  to  most  of  the 
bill  last  year.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
formula  which  would  have  given  the  least 
amount  of  money  to  the  poorest  State 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  money  to  the 
wealthiest  State — $121  per  poor  child  in 
Mississippi  and  $364  per  poor  child  in 
New  York. 

We  have  changed  that,  now — not  fully. 
not  to  the  extent  I  would  like  to  see  it, 
but  at  least  we  have  changed  it  sufficient- 
ly so  that  the  poorer  States  will  receive 
the  amount  of  money  which  an  average 
State  in  the  Union  would  receive.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  a  great  step  forward.  Mis- 
sissippi will  receive  $237  per  poor  child 
under  my  amendment. 

We  have  made  some  other  smaller 
smiendments  in  the  act,  which  are  bene- 
ficial. There  Is  help  to  the  Indian  chil- 
dren and  help  to  the  migratory  children. 
which  I  believe  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  future  of  these  young  people. 

My  other  change  of  opinion  from  last 
year  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  program  In  operation  in  the  schools 
now.  Title  I  Is  operating  in  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  school  districts  of  the 


country.  They  have  been  led  to  believe 
it  will  conUnue.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tions enable  those  who  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  whole  year  to  begin  in  the 
first  month  and  in  the  second  month  of 
this  school  year,  I  believe  that  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  these  people  we  should 
do  as  best  we  can  to  adopt  a  bill  which 
will  continue  into  next  year. 

Also  title  I  especially.  I  believe,  needs 
to  be  in  a  2-year  bill.  As  we  know,  the 
schools  prepare  their  budgets  about 
April  for  the  coming  year.  If  they  live 
in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  bill  will 
be  continued,  and  what  will  be  in  the 
legislation,  that  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  them.  They  cannot  carry  on 
past  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  like  the 
Federal  Government  does. 

So,  since  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  a  major  partner  in  education,  not 
only  in  higher  education  but  also  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  bear  this  In  mind. 

But  there  are  still  plenty  of  faults  in 
this  act,  even  after  amended  as  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

In  title  I  the  States  do  have  a  choice. 
They  must  approve  the  projects  that 
come  from  the  local  school  districts,  but 
they  cannot  lay  out  State  plans  in  which 
they  can  put  special  emphasis  into  an 
area  of  dire  need. 

Every  Member  knows  that  someplace 
in  his  State  the  children  are  education- 
ally deprived.  Everyone  knows  it.  No- 
body has  to  question  that  at  all.  If  such 
a  district,  however,  cannot  receive  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  to  bring  their 
young  people  out  of  their  deprivation,  be- 
cause some  other  school  district  receives 
money  which  it  does  not  need— those  who 
don't  need  it  are  wealthy  districts  with  a 
small  percentage  of  poor  children,  and 
therefore  such  poor  children  receive  the 
same  education  as  the  wealthier.  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  zeroing  in  on  the  real 
problem  of  the  educationally  deprived 
children  until  we  permit  States  to  de- 
termine as  only  they  can  determine  where 
the  greatest  incidence  of  educational 
deprivation  exists. 

I  think  that  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  a  State  to  devise  a  State 
plan  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  i-f  Education  would 
be  an  amendment  that  would  improve 
this  legislation.  Now,  the  committee  has 
not  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  because  they  fear  there 
are  some  States  in  the  Union  that  you 
cannot  trust.  They  cite  Southern  States 
and  use  Alabama  and  Mississippi  as  a 
couple  of  examples  of  States  they  cannot 
trust.  My  amendment  permits  the  Com- 
missioner to  reject  a  State's  plan  if  he 
feels  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
people  of  the  State,  no  matter  what  the 
race  may  be  of  the  young  people  in  the 
State.  But  in  the  future  we  must  permit 
State  planning  in  order  that  they  may 
and  that  we  may  zero  in  on  areas  of  the 
States  that  have  the  greatest  need.  Title 
m  is  especially  bad  in  this  respect.  Now 
all  a  State  can  do  is  make  some  recom- 
mendations. As  was  pointed  out  yester- 
day, the  Commissioner  of  Education  ap- 
proved some  title  III  grants  that  have 
not  been  recommended  by  the  States. 
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I  beLcve  Utle  III  especially  could  func- 
tion much  better  If  a  State  plan  were 
required.  Especially  If  the  OHara 
amendment  remains  In  the  bill,  because 
this  changes  Its  concept  from  the  concept 
which  we  had  last  year  to  a  new  one. 
a  broader  expanded  one,  where  we  get 
Into  classroom  Instruction  and  a  whole 
host  of  other  expenditures 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  QLTIE  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  First  may  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  leadership  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  given  on 
this  bill  and  I  am  very  glad  he  is  a 
supporter  of  it  However,  with  respect 
to  the  last  point  he  has  been  making 
on  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  States 
In  the  proces.s  of  approving  title  III 
funds,  would  the  gentleman  not  agree 
that  In  all  of  the  hearings  we  had.  there 
was  very  little,  il  indeed  any.  attack  on 
that  particular  point.  I  do  not  recall 
that  any  States  came  to  our  committee 
or  that  we  heard  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  that 

Mr  QUIE  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
In  the  heanuKs  we  did  not  havt  that 
kind  of  cnticLsm  or  complaint  I  notice 
that  there  ts  a  tendency  of  many  organi- 
zations— and  this  cannot  just  be  leveled 
at  educational  organizations — who  have 
been  trying  for  years  and  years  and  years 
to  get  some  Federal  help  and  arc  now 
quite  careful  that  they  are  not  too  critical 
Immediately  after  a  proposal  was  enacted 
into  law  But  I  have  heard  from  many 
school  superintendents  and  tei.chers 
and  people  who  are  administering  these 
programs  who  have  criticized  thus  fact 
and  have  told  me  that  of  any  change 
they  would  be  most  in  favor  of  It  would 
be  for  a  State  plan  In  title  III, 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man. If  he  will  yield  further,  had 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  this  volley  of  com- 
plaints, because  this  is  the  first  time 
before  the  Hou.se  that  I  have  heard  it, 

Mr  QUTE  I  sent  over  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  complaints  that  I  have  re- 
ceived I  will  say  I  hope  we  get  Into 
this  some  In  the  Green  subcommittee 
studies  this  fall  of  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  operation  of  educational 
laws  they  administer  I  believe  this  year 
It  would  be  imwi.se  to  expand  the  authori- 
zation, as  this  bill  propo.ses.  when  we 
are  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam  I  believe 
It  would  be  unwise  to  expand  this  be- 
yond the  budget  which  the  President 
recommends  This  bill  Is  definitely  be- 
yond the  President's  budget  I  think  it 
would  be  good  If  we  would  limit  It  to  the 
budget.  I  think  the  two  ways  In  which 
we  could  do  It  would  be  to  put  an  au- 
thorization limitation  on  the  number  of 
dollars  we  want  in  Utle  I  so  that  under 
the  new  formula  It  would  be  prorated 
so  that  It  would  not  expend  more  than 
the  preaent  authorization  or  the  present 
law  authorizes  The  same  thing  with 
title  m.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  now 
to  expand  this  beyond  the  $150  million 
for  title  III  that  the  President  recom- 
mends. 


Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment':' 

Mr  QUIE  Yes  1  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan,  Yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OtKJDELL  ]  and  I  had  a  discussion  with 
respect  to  a  statement  I  had  made  to 
the  effect  that  no  title  III  applications 
had  been  approved  that  did  not  have 
prior  approval  of  a  State  education 
agency.  The  source  of  that  statement 
made  by  me  is  page  21  of  the  committee 
report  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  full  para- 
graph In  which  It  states: 

No  projects  have  be«n  approved  that  have 
not  flaatly  t>««n  recommended  for  approval 
by  a  proper  State  educational  agency 

Mr   QUIE      I  see  that. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    (Mr    GoodellI 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man. If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
will  permit  me  to  flnLsh  my  statement.  I 
believe  I  can  clear  it  up. 

Mr  QUIE.    Yes;  certainly. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Evidently, 
this  rept)rt  was  printed  subsequent  to  the 
first  two  go-rounds  of  approval  applica- 
tions under  title  III.  but  prior  to  the  last 
go-round  of  applications  for  approval 
under  title  III.  and  If  any  title  III  ap- 
plications have  been  approved,  without 
first  having  been  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency.  I  am  sure  they  are 
In  the  third  go-round,  and  If  tliat  is  the 
case,  I  apologize  for  having  made  this 
statement,  because  I  relied  upon  Infor- 
mation that  Is  apparently  out  of  date, 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  add.  Mr  Chair- 
man, in  my  statement  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  I  know 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr  OHaraI  would  never  attempt 
to  mislead  the  House  of  Representatives 
and,  personally.  I  recognize  that  this  was 
not  intended,  or  that  any  thought  was 
maintained  on  his  part  to  mislead  any- 
one 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  GOODEIJ.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Information  that 
some  projects  had  been  approved  came 
from  Dr  Estes.  the  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Plans  and  Supplementary  Cen- 
ters In  the  OflBce  of  Education 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   !Mr    QuiEl 

Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr  OOODELL.  In  other  words,  these 
had  been  approved,  when  the  State 
agency  had  recormnended  against  them 

And.  Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  some  3  months  ago  the 
figure  that  was  estimated  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  chiefs  of  the  State  school 


officers  was  6  percent  of  the  total  appii. 
cations  which  had  been  turned  down  but 
which  had  been  given  funds,  even  thoug,''. 
the  State  had  recommended  against 
them. 

What  the  total  figure  Is  today.  I  am 
not  aware  as  to  how  many  had  beer. 
turned  down. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  6  percent  and  the 
figure  ratio  are  different. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  were  1.030- 
something  grants  made.  I  suppo.se  ycj 
would  come  up  with  somewhat  over  60 
I  tliink  the  figure  used  a  few  moments 
ago  was  somewhere  around  27  or  30  that 
had  been  approved  against  which  the 
State  had  gone  That  Is  the  source  of 
information  which  I  used  In  the  discus- 
sion yesterday. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  \^111 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point' 

Mr.  QUTE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PERKINS  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  the  Commissioner  had  not 
approved  any  application  from  a  local 
educational  agency  for  a  grant  under 
title  ni.  But  I  understand  subsequently 
thereto,  a  few  may  have  been  approved 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  these  applications  come  from  the 
local  agency,  and  that  is  where  the  grants 
are  made 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  all  of  us 
recogni/e  this 

Mr  Chairman,  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr 
William  D.  Ford:  on  this  subject. 

Mr  GOODEU..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  believe  the  latter 
situation  of  the  chief  State  school  ofB- 
cer  was  true  In  July  of  this  year. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  the  let- 
ter right  here,  but  I  am  referring  to  in- 
formation and  am  informed  that  it  was 
In  July,  and  it  did  say  that  not  only  6 
percent  had  been  recommended  against 
by  the  State  but  that  they  had  been 
funded. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr,  Wil- 
liam D    Ford]    for,  I   hope,  a  question 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  call  the  attention  of  the  senile- 
man  in  the  well  to  page  121  of  the  re- 
port. In  connection  with  the  request 
that  the  gentleman  has  just  made  about 
holdlnc;  to  the  budget  and  holding  to 
the  line,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  com- 
mittee proposals  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

I  call  his  attention — without  reading 
it  in  full— to  the  first  full  paragraph  on 
that  page,  under  the  gentleman's  signa- 
ture, relative  to  the  majority  breakm? 
the  1968  budget  before  it  is  even  writ- 
ten, and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  so-called  Quie  amendment, 
which  he  defended  here  yesterday  on  the 
floor,  will  add  to  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation In  fiscal  1968  $400  million  that  will 
go  to  those  States  that  at  the  present 
time  do  not  expend  in  the  education  of 
their  children  an  amount  equal  to  or 
In  excess  of  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure In  the  country. 


Mr  QUIE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  accepted  the  figure  of  the 
t-eiitleman  from  Kentucky  of  $350  mil- 
iion  Being  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  thought  he  undoubtedly  would 
have  the  best  figure  available,  and  there- 
fore I  would  accept  it. 

But  if  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  remember  my  amendment  as  I  pro- 
posed it  in  the  committee.  It  was  not  to 
Increase  the  low-income  factor  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000.  therefore  save  that 
money  and  put  it  into  the  formula. 
which  would  have  balanced  out,  and 
suyed  within  the  budget.  That  part  of 
my  amendment  would  have  saved  $450 
million  and  therefore  more  than  offset 
mv  amendment  which  is  a  part  of  this 
bill. 

And  we  tried  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
the  committee,  and  the  agreement  we  got 
was  that  the  majority  of  those — that 
meant  those  who  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment— would  accept  the  change  in  the 
formula,  but  they  would  not  accept  the 
change  in  the  low-income  factor.  So  we 
are  caught  with  an  authorization,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  which  is  above  the 
President's  budget. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  what  I 
would  like  to  see  us  do,  then,  is  put  in 
a  dollar  figure  authorization  limit  In 
title  I  so  that  there  will  be  a  proration 
to  each  school  district. 

As  the  gentleman  also  knows,  the  ad- 
ministration recommendation  for  title 
I  without  any  changes  would  have  meant 
an  3,5  percent  payment  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  therefore  the  payirient  will  be 
something  less  than  full  authorization. 
So  when  the  gentleman  chastises  me  be- 
cause my  amendment  will  go  beyond  the 
President's  budget.  I  would  say  that  If 
my  full  amendment  had  been  adopted 
It  would  not  have  gone  beyond  it.  and 
I  am  still  going  to  try  to  protect  the 
President's  budget;  I  am  going  to  stand 
'jp  for  the  President  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  But  the 
gentleman  nevertheless  will  support  the 
$400  million  increase,  whether  it  is 
changed  or  not? 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  we  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlnesota  concludes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  have  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  believe  In  the  new  formula. 
I  believe  In  it  wholeheartedly,  and  I 
think  one  reason  why  the  Federal  Oov- 
emnient  should  be  helping  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  because  it 
wants  to  equalize  educational  quality 
throughout  the  country.  You  all  know 
that  there  are  some  States,  some  school 
districts,  that  cannot  provide  an  ade- 
quate education  for  their  young  people. 

Let  us  look  again  at  Mississippi.  Mis- 
sissippi, a  maligned  State  in  very  many 
Instances,  yet  is  putting  up  6.27  percent 
of  its  per  capita  Income  toward  edu- 
cation. 

That  is  high  In  percentage  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  some  that  are 
higher.  It  Is  true.  Some  of  the  Western 
States  are  expending  higher  amoimts 
than  that — New  Mexico  9  percent — but 
when  you  look  at  New  York,  which  has 


been  receiving  the  highest  payment,  they 
are  only  expending  4.59  percent. 

So  what  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  on 
the  Federal  level  when  we  assist  the 
States  Is  to  make  certain  that  we  help 
the  poor  States — at  least  bring  them  up 
to  the  national  average. 

That  Is  what  my  amendment  does, 
bearing  In  mind  what  we  have  done  in 
the  formulas,  and  other  legislation  in  the 
past,  vocational  education,  for  example, 
where  the  poorer  States  receive  the  most, 
they  receive  a  higher  payment  than  the 
wealthier  States.  So  it  makes  no  sense 
to  me  to  do  it  in  the  reverse,  and  pay 
wealthier  States  more  than  the  national 
average. 

But  you  know  politics.  You  cannot 
take  money  away  from  people  that  they 
are  receiving.  Therefore,  some  of  the 
wealthier  States  are  getting  a  higher 
payment.  My  amendment  does  not  take 
anything  away  from  them.  It  lets  them 
retain  what  they  had  before.  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  but  because  of  the  politics 
In  the  situation  we  are  going  to  let  it 
happen. 

I  might  point  out  another  fault  that 
I  see  In  the  administration  of  title  I.  I 
believe  there  has  been  an  insufficient 
amount  of  money  going  to  preschool 
education. 

Just  as  we  put  a  percentage  in  the 
higher  education  bill  of  an  amount  of 
money  that  ought  to  go  to  2-year  insti- 
tutions, the  Junior  colleges,  and  the  com- 
munity colleges,  because  we  believe  in 
them  and  we  figure  that  they  have  not 
developed  a  strong  enough  voice,  we  said 
there  a  certain  percentage  should  go  to 
the  community  colleges.  The  same  way 
here,  last  year  only  5.7  percent  of  the 
money  in  title  I  went  for  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

We  know  the  need  here  because  we 
have  been  involved  in  the  efforts  to  bring 
people  out  of  poverty.  We  know  the  lo- 
cal districts  and  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  poor  and  who  are  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  do  not  have  the 
voice  in  the  local  school  system  that 
other  parents  have. 

We  see  that  the  poor  people  are  unable 
to  provide  nursery  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  we  have  realized  from  the  studies 
that  have  been  made,  the  tremendous 
Improvement  In  the  ability  to  assimilate 
education  which  we  see  in  young  chil- 
dren who  do  have  preschool  training. 
Preschool  training  has  been  proven  by 
two  summers  in  project  Headstart  and 
a  number  of  years  on  a  small  scale  in 
preschool  education  and  this  last  year  a 
little  greater  in  the  preschool  education. 

If  you  bring  the  parent  and  child  in 
the  preschool  together  in  a  training  pro- 
gram, they  can  then  assimilate  and  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  ever  was  con- 
ceived possible  when  they  get  Into  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

I  might  point  out  that  if  any  of  you 
have  my  concern  about  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades  doing  an  adequate  job. 
It  will  become  glaringly  apparent  that 
when  we  talk  about  preschool  education 
we  are  doing  a  lousy  job  in  the  first  three 
grades  In  the  schools  of  America.  They 
wUl  have  to  upgrade  their  programs  just 


as  the  colleges  had  to  upgrade  their  pro- 
grams when  we  got  the  new  math  and  the 
new  sciences. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  realizes  that  possibly  65  per- 
cent of  title  I  money  has  gone  for  the 
first  six  grades.  He  may  be  correct 
about  only  5.7  percent  for  the  preschool 
program.  But  I  thought  the  figure  was 
about  10  percent.  I  know  during  the 
summer  program  we  spent  about  $350 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MeedsI. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  13161. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiiile  I  shall  speak  to 
certain  specific  aspects  of  this  bill.  I 
want  to  state  strongly  that  I  support 
these  amendments  and  I  feel  that  Public 
Law  89-10  is  a  compliment  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  who  have 
supported  it.  If  they  had  been  able,  as 
I  was  able  in  the  subcommittee,  to  hear 
the  witnesses  who  came  before  our  sub- 
committee and  who  congratulated  us  and 
who  told  us  in  glowing  terms  about  the 
excellent  programs  that  are  being 
carried  out  under  this  legislation,  they 
would  feel  these  compliments  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  amendments  specifically  regard- 
ing Indians,  migrants,  and  Public  Law 
874. 

In  that  order.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  old  bill,  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
amending,  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  an  educa- 
tional agency  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  44.000  Indian  people  are 
attending  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools. 

While  it  was  not  the  desire  of  the  sub- 
committee and  or  the  committee  to  per- 
petuate any  type  of  education  wiiich 
places  Indians  aside  in  a  special  cate- 
gory, we  felt  after  the  hearings  and  after 
the  testimony  which  was  presented  that 
there  were  special  circumstances  which 
required  the  type  of  education  which  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  presently 
carrying  out. 

There  are  good  programs  by  the  Bu- 
reau of/ Indian  Affairs  on  resident  voca- 
tional^education  and  in  furnishing  dor- 
mitory'  i^ilities  where  young  Indian 
people  whcTii^-e  from  reservations  that 
are  so  remote  and  isolated  that  it  would 
be  impractical  to  have  schools  on  those 
reservations  and  in  those  places. 

There  are  only  nine  States  in  these 
United  States  that  have  completely  in- 
tegrated Indian  people  into  the  public 
school  system. 

In  nine  States  of  this  Union  there  are 
no  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools. 
There  are  no  barriers  in  other  instances 
which  prevent  a  young  Indian  student 
from  coming  into  the  public  school  and 
partaking  of  that  education  immedi- 
ately. So  some  of  these  special  schools 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  make  the 
Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs   a   designate 
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agency,  and  they  will  receive  the  1 -per- 
cent Increase  which  Is  going  Into  that 
section  which  will  come  from  the  outly- 
ing-areas portion  of  the  bill  This  per- 
centa«e  will  amount  to  about  $10  mil- 
lion, and  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Education 

This  leelslatlon  and  this  change  Is 
necessary  because  we  are  shown  Indian 
children  are  perhaps  some  of  the  most 
educationally  deprived  people  In  our  Na- 
tion. There  Is  a  50-percent  dropout  rate 
of  Indians  across  the  Nation,  even 
though  the  national  averajje  for  all  peo- 
ple Is  only  29  percent  On  the  reser.a- 
tlons  the  adult  Indians  at  age  45  aver- 
age an  ath-grade  education,  whereas  the 
national  average,  on  the  other  hand,  runs 
appro.xlmately  to  12th-grade  education 

So  we  concluded,  and  I  think  properly 
so.  that  one  of  the  areas  of  greatest  edu- 
cational deprivation  was  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, and  this  amendment  undertakes  to 
do  something  about  it 

Mr  Chairman,  another  segrient  of 
our  society  in  which  the  percenUge  of 
educationally  deprived  children  is  at 
least  as  great  as  and  perhaps  even 
grreat^r  than  that  of  the  Indian  children 
is  the  migrant  children  Approximately 
150,000  of  the.se  children  follow  their 
parents  across  the  Nation  from  State  to 
State,  season  to  season,  and  are  not  being 
properly  educated  In  fact,  they  are 
averaging  between  2  to  6  weeks  uf  edu- 
cation in  any  one  spot  In  this  Nation 
Over  half  the  migrant  children  In  our 
schools  today  are  at  least  2  years  behind 
their  peers  when  they  reach  erade  6  if 
they  ever  do 

Al.so  Mr  Chairman,  of  all  the  migrants 
over  2.5  years  of  age.  only  one-third  have 
completed  a  fourth-grade  edu-atlon 
The  median  education  of  our  migrant 
people  is  only  6  5  years,  as  compared  to 
the  almost  12  years  of  the  median  edu- 
cation of  the  average  American. 

This  bill  will  provide  approximately 
•40  million,  which  will  be  allocated  to 
the  State  educational  agencies — and  I 
want  to  make  that  amply  clear— to  the 
State  educational  agencies,  which  will 
make  their  plans  for  migrant  education 
and  will  carry  out  the  plans  througJ-  their 
own  State  departments  of  educatior  upon 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion 

Addressing  myself  to  the  last  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  our  committee,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  have  madf> 
no  .major  changes  In  Public  Law  874 
The  authorization  for  Public  Law  874  will 
be  approximately  the  .same  as  It  was  in 
fLscal  1966  We  have  made  some  Im- 
provements or  some  minor  amendments 
which  we  feel  will  Improve  the  act, 

For  example,  we  have  proposed  an 
amendment  m  this  act  which  will  allow 
the  alternative  to  the  larger  cities  In  our 
Nation  of  coming  under  this  act  We 
saw  places  where  they  have  large  school 
districts,  but  the  percentage  of  children 
while  they  may  come  In  the  thousand.? 
may  not  etjual  3  percent  So  we  have 
the  alternative  that  if  they  have  over 
100  students  jr  3  percent,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  beneflL.s  of  this  act  This 
will  certainly  affect  and  make  available 


for  the  cities  of  Chicago.  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land. Milwaukee,  Dallas,  Nashville,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  others  the  benefits  of  Pub- 
he  Law  874 

We  now  also  allow  the  .school  districts 
to  make,  and  under  an  amendment  of 
this  act  we  would  require  the  use  of. 
group  comparable  rates  That  is  what 
some  States  have  been  doing,  and  this 
certainly  can  be  called  an  economy  move. 
What  some  school  districts  have  been 
doing  under  the  present  law  Ls  shopping. 
School  districts  are  called  comparable 
when  they  really  are  not  comparable. 

We  now  win  require  them  to  con- 
solidate and  to  make  comparable  selec- 
tions or  group  selections,  so  that  the 
basis  of  their  entitlement  will  not  be 
really  larger  than  what  It  costs  In  those 
areas  to  educate  children 

We  have  also  recognized  the  problem 
of  where  a  parent  of  a  child  may  indeed 
be  in  the  service  and  may  be  overseas 
Such  a  child,  under  the  present  law.  be- 
cause that  parent  Is  not  within  com- 
muting dlsUnce.  Is  not  able  to  partici- 
pate, and  the  school  district  Is  not  en- 
titled under  the  present  law  to  receive 
the  benefits  under  Public  Law  874 

Under  our  amendment,  the  Federal 
connection  of  the  parent  being  estab- 
lished, it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
parent  to  be  within  commuting  dis- 
tance 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  PERKINS  I  certainly  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  subcommittee  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  the  evidence  did  not  disclose  that 
we  could  not  cut  back  the  Impacted  pro- 
gram without  .seriously  damaging  educa- 
tion programs  In  these  areas  because  of 
the  military  buildup  throughout  the 
country  and  the  extra  burden  that 
buildup  is  imposing. 

Mr.  MEEDS  I  am  glad  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  brought  that  up. 
because  It  Ls  a  very  Important  point 

We  went  Into  the  field  and  made  some 
very  close  examinations  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  cuts  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  make  on  Public 
Law  874 

We  found  one  instance— and  it  Just 
happened  to  be  in  my  own  congressional 
dlstnct^where  lliere  would  be  a  buildup 
of  420  students,  all  of  whose  parents 
would  be  sutloned  on  the  base,  and  for 
whom  the  local  educational  ag°ncy  would 
be  required  to  fund.  That  was  420  addi- 
tional studenu.  yet  there  was  more  than 
a  50-percent  cut  In  the  Impacted  area 
funds  which  would  have  been  allowed 
under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  26 
percent  of  the  budget  of  that  school 
district. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Q ALLACHfR  I  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  expired 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr-  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  wUh  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
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ton  for  a  very  excellent  presentation 
which  he  has  just  made.  It  Is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  effective  speeches  i 
have  ever  heard  any  Member  make  ir. 
my  many  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
The  gentleman  has  shown  his  dedi- 
cated mind  by  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  .situation  throughout  the 
countrj-.  by  his  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional .situation  throughout  our  countrj- 
None  of  us  can  fall  to  be  Impre.s.scd  by 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  In  plving 
information  in  a  sound  and  logical  man- 
ner, in  a  powerful  and  effective  manner 
I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
gentleman's  speech,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  particularly  for  the  Infor- 
mation he  has  given  about  the  children 
of  our  American  Indlaios  and  our  mi- 
grants It  Is  something  which  Is  effective 
and  powerful,  and  should  touch  not  only 
the  hearts  but  also  the  reason  of  every 
one  of  us. 

Mr.  MEEDS  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  the  dis- 
cussion the  gentleman  made  reference  to 
certain  changes  made  In  Public  Law  874. 
On  page  67  of  the  bill.  In  .section  213, 
there  is  reference  to  "Adjustments  for 
Reductions  In  State  Aid"  which  is  also 
explained  on  page  36  of  the  report. 

The  reduction  apparently  is  to  be  aimed 
at  those  States  which  fall  to  supply  a  fair 
proportion  of  State  aid  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts 

Mr  MEEDS.  That  Is  correct  Tliac 
portion  of  the  bill  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  penalizing  school  districts  which  have 
an  equalization  formula  within  the  State 
and  in  which  funds  may  be  allocated 
from  the  State  to  the  local  educationa: 
agencies,  but  only  If  the  State  drops  iU 
effort  and  does  not  maintain  Its  presen: 
effort  In  education. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScheuerJ. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  so  I  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr 
Meeds]? 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  will  yield  briefly  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  If  a  State 
has  a  plan  whereby  the  allocation  of  a 
States  fund  gives  to  the  school  di.stnct 
based  upon  public  enrollment  and  the 
taxing  base  of  that  particular  school 
district  certain  funds,  would  that  kind 
of  a  formula — in  the  more  wealthy  dis- 
tricts, which  would  receive  less  State 
money — would  that  in  any  manner  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  eligible  there  under  Public  Law  874 
or  would  this  amendment  cause  that  to 
be  reduced? 

Mr.  MEEDS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  it  would  not, 
The  gentleman  Is  talking  about  an  equal- 
ization formula  where  the  State's  sup- 
port or  the  local  support  may  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  support  of  the  other. 
that  is,  the  State  or  local  support     In 


that  instance  the  Impact  money  may  be 
added  Into  and  figured  In  that  equaliza- 
tion formula.  We  looked  into  this  and 
{ound  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
withhold  funds  In  a  situation  where  an 
equalization  formula  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  mentioned  existed. 
So  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  It  is  to  in- 
sure State  and  local  effort  Is  not  di- 
minished because  of  the  funds  coming  In 
under  Public  Law  874. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then,  as 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion, there  must  be  a  reduction  by  the 
State  Itself  because  the  school  district 
:et.s  Public  Law  874  money. 

Mr.  MEEDS      Precisely. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Before  this 
amendment  would  become  effective? 

Mr.  MEEDS.     Precisely. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Thank  you 
for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and 
the  pending  amendments  to  the  historic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
\cl.  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  small 
part  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  last  year 
and  its  extension  this  year.  We  are 
writing  fundamental  social  policy  here 
m  a  field  which  for  too  many  decades  was 
neglected  beyond  belief.  Now  this  legis- 
lation Is  emerging  as  perhaps  the  most 
vital  of  all  the  Great  Society  programs. 
Children  are  our  most  important  com- 
modity; we  can  no  longer  give  them  short 
shrift  in  their  development.  'Whether  it 
Is  the  white  child  or  minority  child,  he 
must  not  be  left  to  the  vagaries  of  an 
educational  environment  that  Is  less  than 
the  best. 

I  welcome  the  bipartisan  support  of 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QriEl,  In  the  thoughtful  remarks  he 
made  In  highlighting  the  importance  of 
the  relationship  between  Headstart  and 
preschool,  and  the  elementarj'  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill.  I  could  not  agree 
»1th  him  more  as  to  the  stark  truths  we 
are  learning  in  Headstart  and  the  high 
priority  these  dramatic  lessons  should 
?lve  to  building  a  radically  expanded 
preschool  education  and  parent  out- 
.'each  program  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  much  more  enriched  and  vital 
public  school  system. 

Credible  evidence  stemming  from  seri- 
ous research  is  mounting  which  indicates 
that  the  Headstart  child  stands  a  good 
chance  of  succeeding  in  elementary 
school  given  an  alive  and  stimulating 
"leacher  and  an  enriched  classroom  at- 
mosphere, but  where  the  Headstart  child 
-^  cast  into  the  foreboding  world  of  a 
aiediocre  public  school,  his  preschool  ex- 
perience and  progress  is  shattered. 

We  already  know  some  simple  truths 
about  what  happens  to  children  from 
Headstart  once  they  enter  kindergarten 
or  first  grade. 

We  know,  for  Instance,  that  a  child 
wth  Headstart  has  a  better  chance 
'-han  a  non-Headstart  child  to  be  ranked 
'n  the  top  30  percent  of  his  class  if  a 
sood  teacher  manages  the  class. 

We  know  that  if  a  poor  teacher  is  man- 
aging a  class  with  Headstart  and  non- 
Headstart  children,  the  average  Head- 


start  child  will  do  worse  than  the  non- 
Headstart  child. 

We  know  that  good  or  poor  teaching 
affects  the  Headstart  children  far  more 
markedly  than  the  non-Headstart  chil- 
dren. Contrariwise,  we  know  that  non- 
Headstart  children  are  not  as  dramati- 
cally affected  by  good  or  poor  teaching. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  if  a  Head- 
start  child  is  to  achieve  permanent  prog- 
ress and  momentum  from  his  preschool 
experience,  his  performance  in  public 
school  depends  more  on  the  qualities  of 
the  school  and  the  teacher  than  does  the 
performance  of  the  non-Headstart  child. 
All  of  the  findings  reinforce  the  belief 
that  Headstart  advantages  can  be  main- 
tained only  if  the  level  and  teaching  and 
the  curriculimi  in  the  kindergarten  and 
first  gr«ide  are  strong.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  non- 
preschool  children  too. 

The  opposite  is  true.  More  damage  is 
done  to  children  who  look  forward 
eagerly  to  education  programs  they  have 
learned  to  enjoy,  than  to  the  child  who 
has  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  what 
to  expect,  if  the  later  school  experience 
is  poor. 

It  Is  this  simple,  harsh  truth  more 
than  any  other  that  confirms  the  utter 
tragedy  of  many  of  our  public  schools. 
How  do  we  reinforce  and  rethink  public 
school  education  to  give  it  that  conti- 
nuity in  enriched  development,  w-hether 
it  Is  the  small  class,  the  deep  Involvement 
of  parents,  or  the  complex  of  community 
and  family  services  we  bring  to  bear  on 
Headstart  children? 

We  must  devote  major  resources  to 
studying  the  basic  elements  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  system,  particularly  in 
the  first  3  years — among  the  most  form- 
ative in  a  child's  life — so  as  to  make 
the  necessary  structural  changes  to  in- 
sure that  the  whole  child  is  attended  to. 
that  he  Is  stimulated  to  learn,  that  the 
momentum  of  the  preschool  and  Head- 
start  experiences  are  not  lost  in  public 
school  as  is  imquestionably  the  case  to- 
day in  a  disturbing  number  of  Instances. 

I  am  Introducing  an  amendment  to 
Insure  that  we  know  the  answers  and 
make  elementary  education  a  total  and 
positive  experience  in  child  development. 

My  amendment  will  encourage  State 
and  local  leadership  in  devising  studies 
of  the  first  3  years  of  public  school  which 
will  give  us  hard  Information,  analysis, 
and  data  up>on  which  we  can  make  judg- 
ments about  how  well  the  public  schools 
are  fulfilling  their  obligation  to  provide 
the  best  possible  educational  setting  for 
all  children  in  this  country. 

Already  Headstart  has  pioneered  in  a 
compelling  demonstration  of  the  dra- 
matic and  profound  impact  on  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  of  a  program  which 
makes  possible  small  classes,  a  compre- 
hensive spectrum  of  educational,  health 
and  social  services  as  well  as  parent  out- 
reach and  participation,  and  the  train- 
ing and  employment  of  persons  from  the 
neighborhoods  served  as  subprofessional 
education  aids.  We  can  no  longer  Ig- 
nore the  highly  significant  implications 
of  this  experience  for  our  school  systems. 

Ideally,  at  a  minimum,  these  services 
should  be  extended  into  the  early  public 


school  years.  The  public  schools  should 
reach  out  and  downward  to  embrace 
Headstart  and  preschool  programs  and 
make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system,  while  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  total  resources  of  the  community  to 
bear  on  the  development  of  all  children 
from  as  young  as  2  years,  perhaps,  up 
through  the  primary  grades. 

This  Is  a  goal  to  which  I  am  committed. 
The  amendment  is  but  the  first  step  in 
that  bold  direction. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man Trom  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter], 
that  I  am  pleased  with  the  gentleman's 
comment,  which  adds  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach which  would  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  re- 
marics  with  reference  to  preschcxDl  edu- 
cation and  the  first  3  years  of  schcx)!, 
is  really  shocking  and  deplorable,  when 
we  find  that  money  has  been  expended 
for  a  good  purpose  but  turns  out  to  be 
of  little  avail.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  mentioned,  preschool 
training  has  been  completely  lost  when 
children  got  into  first  grade.  I  will  say 
that  the  best  expenditure  of  moiiey  to 
help  educationally  deprived  children  is 
to  begin  before  the>'  get  that  way,  and 
improve  the  first  three  grades  so  they  do 
not  regress  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  I  shall 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  the  excellent 
amendment  which  he  proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  already  discussed  briefly  with  the 
committee  inequities  Inherent  in  the  dis- 
tribution formula  as  contained  in  title 
I  of  this  bill  as  it  applies  to  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  critical  educational 
needs  in  the  suburban  areas  north  and 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  the 
hard  pressed  and  less  affluent  areas  of  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent,  are  for  construction 
money.  More  specifically,  money  is 
needed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  debt 
which  was  necessarily  incurred  because 
of  past  construction  needs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  greatly 
disapix)inted  to  read  in  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  follow- 
ing language  which  appears  on  page  22: 

While  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  see 
school  districts  attend  to  their  less  pressing 
problems  at  the  exj>ense  of  fundamental 
needs,  it  emphatically  states  that  title  III 
;.s  not  intended  as  general  supfwrt  for  the 
conduct  of  day-to-day  school  operations  and 
ordinary  school  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  advised  me  on  September 
30  that  although  some  title  m  money 
during  the  school  year  1965-66  went  Into 
the  more  prosperous  areas  of  my  district. 
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ing  the  quality  and  the  opportunities  for 
pHuration  in  this  countr>-.    It  is  our  re- 


force  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.    It 
is  the  mainspring  of  our  economic  and 


girl  in  America  an  opportunity  to 
quire  a  high-quality  education. 


ac- 
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not  a  cent  was  provided  '.o  the  poorer 
suburban  school  systems  north  and 
northwest  of  M.nneapoli.s  These  dis- 
tricts are  in  <reat  relative  :ieed  par- 
ticularly for  construction  money  and 
funds  which  would  help  them  manH.!e 
monster  buildi!i,<  debus  Incurred  by  rea- 
son of  their  j^reatly  expanding  school 
popuiatujii.s  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  limited  tax  base  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  work  both  of  the  sutH 
comm.ttee  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  did  not  provide  for 
cunuK  these  built-in  inequities.  Indeed 
the  majority  now  proposes  to  continue 
them  in.sofar  a.s  title  I  is  concerned  and 
InsofajT  a.s  title  III  is  concerned  for  the 
comin*;  >chrH).  year 

Mr  OOuriFl-I  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  nivseif  J  ini:.  Jtes 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  been  dealing 
with  rather  sensitive  topics  during  the 
general  debate  upon  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  be  very  factual  and  very  ac- 
curate about  what  this  bill  proposes  to 
do  and  what  powers  are  left  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Mr  Chairman,  there  have  been  state- 
ments made  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  bill  which  oCfers  or  ex- 
te!\ds  an  incentive  for  busing:  there  Is 
nothinsc  in  this  bill  that  offers  an  Incen- 
tive to  the  local  people  to  take  other  ac- 
tions The  bill  clearly  defines  pupil 
transportation  services  as  within  the  pur- 
view of  title  I.  thereof 

In  the  title  III  addition  made  by  the 
committee,  clearly  and  unpreservedly  we 
require  the  Commissioner  to  give  special 
consideration  to  certain  types  of  appli- 
cations Included  among  those  appUca- 
tion.s  IS  an  application  to  correct  racial 
imbalance  in  the  school. 

It  IS  very  clear.  I  think,  to  be  factual 
about  It,  and  accurate,  that  a  local  school 
district  can  apply  for  funds  for  busing 
to  try  to  correct  racial  Imbalance  So 
that  the  Commissioner  Is  ordered  to  give 
special  preference  and  special  considera- 
tion to  such  an  application 

I  think  It  IS  also  clear,  regardless  of 
the  ments,  that  the  Commissioner  is  able 
to  give  ijrantji  for  local  applications  for 
businx  and  that  he  may  move  into  a 
variety  of  other  areas  These  are  the 
areas  that  concern  me  a  sjreat  deal  more. 
In  effect,  we  give  the  Commissioner  the 
authority  to  determine  when  a  locality  is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner  the  locality 
Is  not  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort. 
It  is  disqualified  for  title  III  funds,  and 
for  this  special  consideration 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Commissioner's 
power  to  decide  when  schools  are  seri- 
ously overcrowded  and  what  overcrowd- 
ing means,  or  an  unsafe  school,  and  what 
obsolete  means  as  applied  to  classrooms 
And  then  the  language,  "or  because  .f 
any  other  condition  that  has  imptxsed 
substantial  and  continuing  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  a*;ency."  occurs 

The  Commissioner  under  those  cir- 
cumstances can  and  must  give  special 
consideration  for  grariLs 

I  think,  as  we  debate  thJs.  we  shoxild 
all  be  very  careful  to  be  accurate  as  to 
what  powers  are  given  to  the  Commis- 


sioner, and  In  that  sense  we  will  at  least 
be  making  a  decision  on  the  facts 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York     Mr   C.\rey1 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Carkt]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  first  let 
me  commend  again  the  memt)ers  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
on  both  sides  for,  first,  the  constructive 
and  diligent  efforts  that  are  evidenced  by 
the  production  of  this  legislation,  and 
second,  for  the  high  level  of  debate  which 
we  have  enjoyed  so  far. 

I  come  to  the  well  as  one  who  has  in- 
creased pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
progress  of  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
on  our  books  as  a  statute  since  April  11, 
1965. 

If  we  look  at  the  preponderance  of 
comment  made  about  this  bill.  Indeed.  If 
we  look  at  almost  all  of  the  comment 
made  about  this  bill,  of  that  In  the  record 
and  the  testimony  before  the  committee, 
we  find  em  overwhelming  degree  of  sup- 
port from  the  educational  community, 
from  civic  leaders,  from  parents,  from  all 
who  are  truly  Interested  In  education. 
It  remains  an  historic  landmark.  In  fact, 
the  greatest  piece  of  legislative  enact- 
ment in  all  of  the  educational  history  In 
our  country.  It  is  that,  regardless  of 
what  Is  going  to  be  said  about  it  in  the 
next  few  minutes  of  debate. 

Mr  Chairman.  If  the  Committee  will 
think  back  In  Its  recollection,  with  all 
the  flak  and  sill  the  noise  that  was  made 
about  this  bill  when  It  first  came  to  the 
floor,  very  few  of  those  outcries  are 
heard  any  more.  In  fact,  with  regard 
to  title  n  the  provision  which  provides 
for  the  loan  of  textbooks  and  the  pro- 
vision for  library  materials  to  children  of 
all  schools,  even  those  who  were  most 
opposed  to  this  kind  of  a  program,  were 
abstemious  In  their  restraint  of  objection. 
There  Is  an  absence,  a  paucity  of  any 
kind  of  criticism  on  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

Title  IV,  the  research  title.  Is  work- 
ing wonderfully  for  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  title  V.  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  State  departments  of  education — 
there  are  wonderful  new  beginnings  and 
concepts  for  Introduction  Into  the  State 
.schools  All  of  these  are  working  won- 
derfully 

Therefore  let  us  look  at  the  bill  In 
the  t)est  possible  light  since  the  children 
are  concerned 

I  have  only  one  real  concern  about 
the  bill  and  I  have  one  reservation,  that 
in  the  debate  to  follow  during  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  someone  Is  going  to  shout — 
'How"  or  "Howe  '■ 

Then  someone  else  Is  going  to  shout — 
How"  or  "Howe  " 

Then  we  are  going  to  hear  an  Indian 
war  cry —  How!"  I  hope  we  are  not 
going  to  stampede  all  over  this  bill  like  a 
bunch  of  Indians. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  let  this  bill  be- 
come Involved  in  election-year  .itters 

This  bill  was  a  good  bill  all  during 
the  spring  when  our  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings  and   we  heard  from 


all  the  educational  authorltle.'^  w.^o 
wanted  to  come  before  the  comm;t!ep 
We  opened  our  door  to  all  Member.^  rj 
thl.s  body  to  come  in  and  have  their  .say 
on  this  bill 

We  lovfHl  the  bill  back  in  those  days 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  and  we  should 
love  It  now 

In  fact  I  am  reminded  of  a  song  that 
was  written  by  a  mayor  of  New  York  City 
t>ack  in  democratic  days.  "I  hope  you 
will  love  me  In  I>?cember  as  you  did  ir 
May  ■■ 

Tliat  Is  what  we  r.eed  to  do  with  th:< 
bill  becaii.se  children  are  Involved 

It  is  just  as  good  a  bill  as  when  we 
wrote  the  bill  in  1965  and  In  fact  it  is  a 
better  bill  tills  year 

Everyone  had  a  chance  to  criticize  or 
to  offer  constructive  suggestions  with 
reference  to  this  bill  all-durlng  the  .spnn^ 
and  summer.  Therefore  I  say  it  ill  be- 
comes those  who  now  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  and  try  to  involve  this  bill 
In  any  kind  of  racial  tension  or  any  kind 
of  falsely  constructed  busing  argument 
to  Imjmlr  the  effective  working  of  ihi.- 
bill  by  Intnxlucing  such  amendments  at 
this  time  at  this  late  hour  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  this  session. 

If  this  bill  has  done  anything,  it  h?Li 
built  up  a  better  and  more  effective 
working  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  amonc 
the  States  and  within  the  cities. 

The  bill  has  brought  together  those 
forces  in  education  that  heretofore  were 
divided  and  which  were  not  coordinatec 
In  the  movement  toward  the  great  ob- 
jective of  quality  education. 

This  bill  has  been  the  instrument- 
yes,  if  you  will — an  ecumenical  Instru- 
ment to  bring  together  all  the  forces  of 
good  in  education.  Let  us  do  nothlne 
on  this  day  to  divide  those  forces,  and 
place  those  forct^s  In  disarray  because 
November  Is  coming  up. 

Mr  COHtXAN  Mr  Chairman,  nil; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman.  thi= 
legislation  before  us  today  carries  for- 
ward the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  89th 
Congress  that  the  special  educational 
needs  of  our  most  educationally  deprived 
children  will  be  met.  I  rise  In  support 
of  H  R.  13161  and  urge  that  it  be  passed 

In  Its  first  session,  this  Congress  finally 
swept  away  the  myth  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  cooperate  with 
the  State's  and  local  communities  ir. 
bringing  quality  education  to  all  of  our 
young  people.  It  faced  up  squarely  to 
the  direct  relatlniishlp  between  poverty 
and  Inw  educational  achievement — to  the 
fact  that  lack  of  a  good  formal  education 
Is  Ukely  to  mean  low  wages,  frequent  un- 
employment and  a  home  In  an  urban 
or  rural  slum  It  recowni/.cd  that  educa- 
tion is  a  key  weapon  m  our  flt;ht  against 
poverty  and  Inequality— that  it  is  the 
key  to  a  .society  where  every  individual, 
whatever  his  starting  point,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  best  that  is  L". 
him. 

In  enacting  the  Elemenury  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  this  Congress 
made  a  national  commitment  to  improv- 
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ing  the  quality  and  the  opportunities  for 
education  in  tills  country.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  this  commitment 
is  fulfilled. 

There  is  impressive  evidence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  funds  provided  to 
date  under  this  act  are  being  utilized  ef- 
fectively to  meet  serious  educational 
needs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  start- 
ing well  after  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year  in  1965,  some  22,000  projects 
in  17.000  school  districts  were  funded  un- 
der title  I.  More  than  7  million  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  been  reached  by  special  serv- 
ices and  programs,  and  72  percent  of  the 
school  districts  across  the  United  States 
have  already  participated  in  this  effort. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  know  that 
schools  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Cali- 
fornia have  made  good  use  of  this 
support. 

In  the  interest  of  time.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss each  of  the  amendments  to  the  orig- 
inal act  that  this  bill  contains.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  designed  to  permit  the  par- 
ticipation of  more  children  and  to 
strengthen  areas  of  the  program  where 
experience  indicates  this  Is  needed.  I 
fully  support  these  changes  and  addi- 
tions, which  I  believe  reflect  a  more  real- 
istic level  of  financial  need. 

There  is  one  amendment,  however, 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  on,  and  that 
IS  the  extension  of  title  I  funds  to  the 
children  of  migratory  farmworkers. 

These  men  and  women  who  toll  in  our 
fields  have  often  and  correctly  been 
described  as  America's  forgotten  people. 
But  the  tragedy  of  our  neglect  has  fallen 
most  hea\11y  on  their  children,  who  by 
,^ny  standard  are  the  most  educationally 
deprived  group  in  this  country. 

Each  year,  approximately  160,000  chil- 
dren accompany  their  parents  as  they 
follow  the  crops.  Some  spend  only  2  to 
6  weeks  in  any  one  school  district  during 
the  harvest  season.  Many,  for  reasons 
of  sheer  economic  necessity  or  the  lack 
of  nearby  school  space,  never  see  the  in- 
side of  a  classroom.  Many  are  retarded 
2  years  and  more  below  their  grade  level. 
.\chievement  in  reading  and  other  lan- 
guage arts  is  especially  low. 

The  plight  of  these  children  is  not  only 
a  national  problem  but  a  national 
disgrace.  Absence  of  a  basic  education 
condemns  them  to  a  life  of  ignorance, 
poverty  and  dependence  on  our  society. 
We  can  and  must  do  better.  This  bill 
would  make  that  possible. 

Under  title  I  amendments,  State  edu- 
cational agencies  would  be  aided  In  es- 
tablishing special  programs  to  help  meet 
the  urgent  and  special  educational  needs 
of  these  children.  This  Is  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  supplement  to  the  other 
fjrms  of  assistance  we  provided  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers  in  the  antipoverty 
amendments  last  week.  It  is  essential 
if  these  children  are  to  break  out  of  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  achieve  a 
better,  brighter  and  more  productive 
future. 

Mr  Chairman,  no  task  before  our 
country  Is  more  Important  than  expand- 
ing and  Improving  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  all  our  people.  Education 
is  both  the  foundation  and  the  unifying 


force  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It 
is  the  mainspring  of  our  economic  and 
social  progress. 

This  bill,  then,  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America.  It  is  a  wise,  practical 
and  necessary  investment  which  deserves 
and  demands  our  support. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  at  a  considerable  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  school  superintendents 
and  principals  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  not  written  me  about  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  bill. 
They  generally  do. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  criticism  I  raised 
last  year  as  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
certain  aspects  of  this  program.  My 
friends  in  the  schools  may  think  me  a 
lost  cause  when  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
channeling  Federal  assistance  to  private 
schools  through  public  school  boards. 

However,  that  objection  is  moot  today. 
That  is  the  way  the  program  works. 

This  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
correct,  or  at  least  Improve,  some  of  the 
weaknesses  the  Republicans  pointed  to 
last  year.  The  rich  counties  have  been 
getting  more  money  for  education  of 
their  disadvantaged  children  than  the 
poor  counties.  Now,  as  I  understand,  the 
formula  will  be  changed  and  improved. 
Depending  on  how  the  bill  is  amended, 
I  may  support  it.  I  have  checked  with 
the  Washington  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  likewise  with  the 
oCBce  of  Grov.  Dan  Evans.  It  seems  that 
our  schools  in  Washington  are  coimting 
on  Federal  money  to  continue  their  pro- 
grams. If,  at  this  late  date,  they  were 
cut  off,  the  results  could  be  serious  and 
our  children  would  be  the  losers. 

I  have  always  feared  Federal  control 
of  local  school  districts.  That  control 
belongs  in  the  hands  of  parents  and 
school  boards.  Some  day,  I  hope,  before 
Federal  assistance  to  schools  goes  too 
far,  a  new  method  of  eliminating  controls 
will  be  adopted.  I  favor  return  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  money  to  the  States,  so 
State  legislatures  can  provide  for  our 
schools  instead  of  Federal  ofBcials  doing 
this. 

But  until  any  such  new  method  can  be 
adopted,  reluctantly,  I  suppose  I  must  go 
along,  because  of  the  need  for  funds  and 
the  value  of  education. 

Congress  must  carefully  scrutinize 
what  Is  going  on.  There  exists  a  plan  in 
the  Department  of  Education  and  in  the 
minds  of  persons  in  that  department,  for 
federalization  of  our  schools.  The  blue- 
print of  that  plan  is  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  all 
one  has  to  do  is  read  the  various  speeches 
of  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  and  his 
views  will  Indicate  what  that  agency  has 
In  mind. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  with  ideas  that 
Federal  officials  have  of  rewriting  text- 
books and  using  the  schools  as  a  means 
of  standardizing  our  society,  we  must  be 
careful.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one,  more 
than  I.  wants  to  assure  every  boy  and 


girl  in  America  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  high-quality  education. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  at 
this  E>oint  a  telegram  received  this  morn- 
ing from  Washington  State's  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  obvious 
strong  support  of  this  legislation: 
Olympia,  Wash., 

October  6.  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  Pelly, 
House  Office  Buildi7ig, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  sincerely  urge  your  strong  support  at 
H.R.  131G1 — Element,iry  Second.u-y  Educa- 
tion Act  and  amendments  thereto. 

Louis  Bbuno, 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter 
what  we  personally  feel  about  the  bUl 
before  us  one  thing  we  must  all  agree 
on.  education  is  good  business. 

Getting  away  from  the  social  and  hu- 
mane benefits  that  come  from  education 
as  it  is  applied  to  our  way  of  life,  the 
benefits  for  the  individual  can,  and  in 
most  cases  are.  economic. 

Education  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  force  in  our  Nation  and 
in  the  world  for  peace,  understanding, 
and  prosperity. 

Prosperity  for  the  individual  will  in 
turn  bring  prosperity  to  a  nation  and 
all  of  its  institutions. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chainnan,  no  matter  how 
you  view  it,  education  is  good  business. 

I  include  the  following  information 
for  the  Record: 

Advisory  Committee 

H.  C.  Bleckschmldt,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent in  Charge  of  Btislness  Affairs,  Normandy 
School  District.  Normandy.  Missouri. 

Forrest  E.  Conner  (ex  officio i.  Executive 
Secretary,  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Washington.  D.C. 

Edward  C.  Epstein,  President,  Crete-Monee 
Board  of  Education.  Crete.  Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Foster  lex  officio  i,  Executive 
Secretary,  Association  of  School  Business  Of- 
ficials of  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  Clil- 
cago,  Illinois. 

Everett  Keith,  Executive  Secretary,  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers  Association.  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Oscar  Lanphar,  Secretary-Business  Mana- 
ger, Community  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict 65,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Dale  Stauffer,  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Chemical  Therapeutics  Research  Laboratory. 
Miles  Laboratories.  Inc..  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

Harold  S.  Vinc-nt.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 

Harold  V.  Webb  (ex  officios.  Executive  Di- 
rector, National  School  Boards  Association, 
Evanston,  nUnols. 


That  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  great 
civilizations  In  the  history  of  human  life  on 
our  planet,  no  one  can  deny.  We  can  take 
pride  in  this  fact;  but  we  should  ask  ovir- 
selves.  "What  Is  especially  significant  in  our 
way  of  life?" 

Some  persons  might  answer  that  the  im- 
portant feature  of  American  life  in  our  time 
is  the  large  amount  of  money  we  have  to 
spend.  We  consume  an  abundant  supply  of 
goods  and  services,  and  compared  with  the 
majority  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
we  are  indeed  rich.  About  half  the  people  of 
the  world  live  in  nations  where  the  average 
Income  per  person  Is  less  than  $200  per  year. 
Technological  know-how  applied  to  our  pro- 
duction problems  has  produced  a  standard 
of  living  for  otu-  citizens  which  is  the  highest 
In  history.  Our  Gross  National  Product,  the 
total  output  of  goods  and  services,  la  now 
more  than  *3,200  per  person.    This  compares 
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wiin  %S0  per  p«r»on  In  IndU  and  933  per  per- 
son ;n  Ethiopia.  We  have  only  6  jsercent  of 
ihe  earths  population.  We  live  on  7  percent 
of  '.he  world's  land  area  Yet  we  produce 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  world's  gooda 
and  services 

This  country  consumes  one-third  of  the 
to"..tl  energy  produced  in  the  world,  and  we 
own  one-half  of  the  world's  telephones,  ra- 
dii«.  and  television  sets 

There  is  one  autcr;  r  •■  '.  >r  every  three 
persons  In  the  Onr.;- ;  --..I'-s  The  Soviet 
Union  ha»  one  automooue  I  >r  every  336  per- 
sons. In  the  United  Statea  today,  the  prob- 
lem la  where  to  park  the  third  automobile 
that  so  many  famlUee  now  have  In  Ethiopia 
today,  the  problem  Is  how  to  feed  the  third 
child  that  has  Just  come  into  the  family. 
In  Moscow,  the  problem  Is  to  convince  th« 
suu-ving  family  In  Ethiopia  or  Bed  China  or 
elsewhere  that  food  will  be  abundant  for 
them  under  the  Communist  brand  of  so- 
cLillsm 

la  the  United  States.  94  percent  of  the 
home"t  have  water  piped  Into  them  The  per- 
centage In  Egypt  Ls  20:  In  Brazil.  16;  In  India, 
14    and  in  Ethiopia.  8. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States 
la  ttxjut  twice  that  of  the  advanced  countrlea 
of  r.  ..-  'pe.  such  as  Prance.  Germany,  and 
En>;.  i.-.J 

Other  persons  might  «ay  that  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  American  life  la  our  scientific 
accomplishments.  Prom  the  reaches  of  space 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  American  scien- 
tists stand  at  the  forefront  of  discovery  We 
8e«  practical  applications  of  science  In  Im- 
proved medical  care,  gains  In  highway  safety. 
our  efficient  system  of  Jet  air  transport,  in- 
ternational television,  and  finally,  In  our 
sparkling  array  of  household  appliances. 

Still  others  might  point  to  the  fact  that 
so  broad  a  land,  populated  with  people  drawn 
from  so  many  different  countries.  Is  governed 
by  democratic  processes  and  that  In  the  face 
of  the  growing  complexity  of  buslnesa  life 
we  have  maintained  a  free  economic  system. 
But  the  list  Is  not  complete  unless  we  cake 
note  of  our  remarkable  system  of  public  edu- 
cation. Our  best  schools  are  the  equal  of 
those  found  anywhere  In  the  world  The 
unique  feature  of  American  education,  how- 
ever la  that  our  young  people,  as  a  whole, 
are  offered  considerably  more  years  of 
schooling  than  are  made  iviilable  to  stu- 
dents !n  other  cour.tr'ea  ExTept  for  thoee 
youthii  who  choose  :.  •  t.i  attend,  we  have 
achieved  universal  secjndary  education:  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  not  In  addition.  It 
appears  that  public  Junior  (conuntmlty)  col- 
leges win  aoon  be  so  freely  available  that 
practically  every  youth  in  America  with  the 
abiiitv  and  the  desire  will  be  able  to  attend 
one  within  commuting  distance  of  bla  hsme. 

BCNrfTTS   rot  .^J.L 

TKr    STTJDrNT 

Our  pub'.:  ■  education  system  provides 
bene?."*  t.>  ^■.■.d<^■.:'J^  r'.rst  uid  foremoet,  and 
these  !■)«■: ffl'ji  are  of  ma:iy  kinds  One  of 
the  m^«t  easily  measured  ia  flnanclal:  the 
more  e<lic«:;on  a  person  haa,  the  more 
monev  o::  the  average,  he  earns.  Estimated 
averA.?e  ifetLme  earnings  of  people  by  level* 
of  edu-"ati.  n    .'ompleted   follow: 

Sc^ooUng  Llfetims 

Eementary  school :  eamingt 

fewer  than  8  years $143,000 

8  ye.ir3 184.000 

High  school: 

1  u-i  3  yean 212.000 

4  years   247.000 

Collek?e 

1   to   3   Tears 293,  000 

4  years             385.000 

5  or   m^.r"   :.-',i.'«        4,5.5   "^'^ 

Source  .VI:.  e.-  Herman  P  Rich  \fji-. 
Poor  .Wai  New  Y.^rk  TTii-imas  P  Crowell. 
1864.  p    :tj 


We  see  that  the  high  school  graduate  earns 
about  •35.000  more  during  his  lifetime  than 
the  person  who  drops  out  of  high  school, 
even  though  the  graduate  starts  work  one  or 
two  years  later  than  the  dropout.  The  col- 
lege graduate  earns  $138,000  more  than  the 
high  school  graduate,  even  though  typically 
he  starts  to  work  four  years  later 

These  figures  describe  only  the  present 
situation,  but  the  fact  that  education  pays 
financial  dividends  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time.  In  1930.  the  college  graduate  was 
estimated  to  have  lifetime  earnings  $36,000 
greater  than  the  high  school  graduate  Thla 
was  back  In  the  days  when  prices  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  they  are  now.  so  the 
extra  Income  represented  much  more  In  goods 
and  services  than  $35,000  would  buy  today. 
Around  1930.  It  was  calculated  that  four 
years  of  college  cost  $a.400.  counting  tuition. 
ro<jm.  board,  books,  and  other  expenses.  The 
college  graduate  received,  on  the  average.  5.5 
times  more  "extra"  Income  than  his  college 
education  cost  him.  Presently,  college  costs 
are  a  little  more  than  double  what  they  were 
In  1930.  that  Is,  about  $14,500  for  four  years. 
But  today,  the  college  graduate  receives  9  5 
times  more  In  "extra"  income  than  college 
cosu  him  ($138,000  divided  by  $14,600). 
College  education  has  actually  improved  as 
an  investment,  even  though  the  supply  of 
college  graduates  has  Increased  enormously 
since  1930. 

Now.  extra  pay  accompanying  more  educa- 
tion Is  not  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  edu- 
cated people  have  different  kinds  of  Jobs 
than  [>eople  with  less  education,  although 
generally  It  Is  true  that  the  more  schooling 
one  has.  the  broader  the  range  of  Jobs  from 
which  one  can  choose.  Consider  these  fig- 
ures about  people  In  the  same  Jobs  The  last 
census  (1960)  showed  that  carpenters  with 
an  elementary  education  earned  $4.SU0  a 
year,  on  the  average,  while  carpenters  who 
had  completed  high  school  earned  $5,700 
Electricians  who  had  finished  elementary 
school  but  not  high  school^earned  $6,100. 
while  electricians  who  had  graduated  from 
high  school  received  $6,600.  Por  toolmakers. 
the  flgxires  are  $6,700  and  $7,300  The  situ- 
ation Is  the  same  for  people  who  work  In 
government.  Local  firemen  who  did  not 
graduate  from  high  school  earned  an  aver- 
age of  $5,300.  while  those  who  held  high 
school    diplomas    received    $6,100. 

TH«  cirumw 

The  benefits  to  citizens  are  various. 
Among  them  are  the  gains  we  all  enjoy  from 
scientific  discoveries.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
Held  of  medicine.  The  results  of  medical 
researcii  are  well  known  The  crippling  of 
children  and  young  adults  by  Infantile  pexal- 
ysls  Is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  No 
longer  do  vast  numbers  of  people  succumb 
to  such  diseases  as  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
and  meningitu  Let's  take  a  less  promi- 
nently discussed  disease  aneurysm — a  per- 
manent abnormal  blood-filled  dilation  of  an 
artery.  Until  four  or  five  years  ago.  9  out  o* 
every  10  persons  who  developed  this  condi- 
tion were  dead  within  five  years.  Now,  7  out 
of  10  who  undergo  new  surgical  procedures 
are  alive  and  well  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
One  could  extend  the  lUt  of  present  benefits 
of  medical  research  almost  indefinitely  but 
naturally  one  wants  to  look  to  the  future. 
Major  efforts  eu-e  now  being  made  to  conquer 
the  scourges  that  kill  large  numbers  of  ma- 
ture adults:  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Approximately  $1  billion  is  now  being 
spent  annually  In  the  United  States  on  med- 
ical research.  The  corps  of  research  workers 
numbered  39,700  In  1900  It  Is  literally 
true  that  these  researchers  hold  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  their 
hands  What  determines  the  quality  of 
medical  research?  What  determines,  for  ex- 
ample, how  rapidly  cures  for  ca&csr  wUl  be 
developed?     To   be  sure,  raas*rcb  facilities 


and  equipment  are  important.  Nonetheles.- 
the  primary  and  basic  factor  Is  the  caliber 
of  people  who  conduct  the  reeearch  inao- 
far  as  extraordinarily  competent  people  are 
recruited  to  the  field  and  are  provided  with 
exceptionally  good  training,  the  quality  of 
research  will  be  high.  This  Is  where  the  edu- 
cational system  comes  In.  The  educational 
system  Is  first  of  all  society's  Instrument  to 
discover  talent  and  to  develop  that  talent  to 
a  high  peak  of  usefulness.  No  one  can  tell 
when  or  where  a  future  genius  is  going  to  be 
born,  and  this  Is  why  our  society  casts  a  wide 
net  for  talent — why  society  needs  mass  edu- 
cation. 

THX    CODNTRT    and    the    COMMtJNriT 
NATIONAL    POLICY 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  President  .= 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  dated  Januarv 
1965.  contained  the  statement:  "In  1964.  the 
United  States  passed  a  watershed  in  ec  - 
nomlc  policy."  This  statement  referred  • 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  had  passed  a  Ui 
cut  (amounting  to  about  $14  billion  for  the 
year  1965).  and  It  had  done  this  In  a  time 
of  substantial  prosperity,  not  to  combat  a 
serious  recession.  In  June  1965.  the  Con- 
gress passed  another  tax  cut  (of  about  14 
billion  I .  again  while  the  economy  was  break- 
ing all  previous  records  of  productio;. 
Though  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  had 
committed  the  federal  government  to  pol- 
icies which  would  promote  "maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er." the  government  had  theretofore  beer, 
willing  to  act  strongly  only  when  we  ap- 
peared to  be  heading  for  real  economic  trou- 
ble: for  example,  when  a  serious  recession 
was  threatening  us. 

Under  the  new  economic  phllocophy  of  the 
federal  government,  policies  are  to  be  based 
on  the  proposition  that  the  economy  should 
continually  be  pushed  to  the  maximum  u^ 
of  our  resources:  unemployment  of  men  and 
machines  Is  to  be  kept  at  the  minimum  level 
attainable. 

Tax  cuts  are  a  means  to  this  end  because 
we  generally  spend  the  additional  money, 
thereby  creating  a  demand  for  goods  and 
services  and  putting  more  men  and  ma- 
chines to  work. 

The  better  our  children  are  educated  the 
sooner  they  will  learn  new  techniques  ii: 
on-the-job  training  programs.  Moreover 
the  success  of  Industrial  training  progr.im.~ 
depends  on  the  academic  preparation  of  the 
trainer  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  trainee 
Insofiv  as  we  can  obtain  Improvements  Ir. 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
foremen  and  skilled  workers  of  the  future 
will  be  better  able  to  Impart  knowledgf 
about  work  skills  to  apprentices  and  other 
young  recruits  to  the  labor  force. 

Although  the  relation  between  education 
and  labor  productivity  may  be  easiest  to  see 
In  the  case  of  the  rising  number  of  science- 
based  Industries,  all  employers  benefit  from 
having  workers  who  dUplay  traits  of  Initia- 
tive, responsibility,  self-dlsclpllne.  ambition. 
and  planning.  Wages  are  high  In  .America, 
and  In  spite  of  the  great  degree  of  mechani- 
zation we  have,  labor  costs  are  still  a  very 
Important  element  of  total  cost  In  American 
Industry  Por  example.  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration spent  $4,592,481,476  in  payrolls  In 
1964.  This  amount  was  4  9  times  more  than 
the  company  spent  on  plants  and  equip- 
ment Payrolls  represented  27  percent  of 
net  sales,  and  a  10  percent  saving  In  labor 
cost  would  have  served  to  Increase  net  In- 
come by  26  percent  Accordingly,  when 
schools  develop  tendencies  In  youth  to  work 
hard  and  be  responsible,  conscientious  citi- 
zens, the  significance  to  business  costs  is 
highly  Important. 
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Teachers'  Salaries 

The  biggest  single  item  of  school  expense 
is  teachers'  salaries.  Are  teachers'  salaries 
too  high?  Let's  recall  what  we  have  talked 
about  several  times  already,  namely,  that 
the  amount  of  money  people  make  Is  related 
to  the  amount  of  education  they  have. 
Teachers,  curiously  enough,  are  the  big 
exception  to  Uils  rule  The  1960  U.S.  Census 
revealed  the  following  situation.  Secondary 
school  teachers  had  received  an  average  of 
17.2  years  of  education.  This  put  them  In 
the  same  category  as  physicians  (17  5  years), 
dentists  (17  3  years),  lawyers  (17.4  years), 
and  veterinarians  ( 17.4  years) :  and  as  chem- 
ical engineers  (16  7i.  architects  (16.81. 
pharmaciste  (16.2),  and  reporters  (16.0). 
The  average  pay  of  secondary  teachers  at 
the  time  of  the  1960  census  was  »5.800.  The 
average  fi-ir  those  workers  listed  above  was 
19,700 — $3,900  more  a  year  than  teachers 
were  paid.  The  lowest  income  for  any  of 
the  workers  listed  here,  aside  from  teachers. 
was  $6,800  for  reporters;  even  this  was  $1,000 
higher  than  the  average  teacher's  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  secondary  school 
teachers  had  at  least  five  more  years  of  edu- 
cation, on  the  average,  than  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing occupational  groups:  ships'  officers, 
electrotypers.  locomotive  engineers,  photo- 
engravers,  electricians,  and  millwrights. 
Tet  the  average  annual  salary  of  teachers 
was  below  that  of  any  of  these  groups — and 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  $2,000  below. 
Teachers  provide  the  educational  basis  of 
the  income  differences  that  exist  In  our 
society,  but  their  own  Incomes  do  not  reflect 
the  amount  of  c>duoatlon  they  have  had. 
This  Is  said  not  so  much  to  plead  for  higher 
pay  for  teachers  as  simply  to  point  out  that 
we  are  truly  getting  a  bargain  when  we  pay 
taxes  to  buy  educational  services. 

In  any  cafie.  teachers'  salaries  are  increas- 
ing gradually  In  1964-65  the  average  pay 
of  public  school  teachers,  elementary  and 
secondary,  had  risen  to  ?6  450  More  Im- 
portant than  the  average  figure  Is  the  fact 
that  salary  schedules  In  a  number  of  states 
now  enable  outstanding  teachers  to  earn  a 
respectable  salary  for  a  college  graduate — 
a  salary,  that  Is.  In  the  area  of  $10,000  to 
«12,000. 

Of  course.  It  can  be  claimed  that  teachers 
work  a  short  year  and  that  the  relatively 
low  amount  of  salary  they  receive  reflects 
this  fact  Nowadays,  the  working  year  of  a 
conscientious  teacher  Is  only  about  one 
month  shorter  than  that  of  members  of 
other  professions  The  secondary  school 
teacher,  today,  attempts  to  provide  Instruc- 
tion for  120  to  150  students  each  school  day; 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  If  teachers 
could  and  would  spend  that  extra  month 
m  preparing  for  the  next  year's  work. 


A  PiNAi-  Word 
Education  Is  a  great  engine  of  social  prog- 
ress In  this  report  we  have  described  the 
manifold  ways  In  which  good  BchoolB 
strengthen  our  society.  Let  us  recall  some 
ot  the  main  points. 

1  Well-documented  evidence  Indicates 
that  schools  have  made  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  our  economic  growth.  More 
education  means  a  more  highly  skilled  work 
!orce;  gains  In  worker  efficiency  achieved 
through  education  have  accounted  for  20 
to  23  percent  of  our  growth  In  national  pro- 
duct Education  Is  the  base  upon  which 
"he  qriallty  of  research  and  development 
■wrtuntles  of  American  Industry  rests;  the 
"advance  of  knowledge"  achieved  through 
research  accounts  for  an  additional  20  per- 
cent of  our  prosperity. 

2  Investments  In  education,  accordingly 
mean  bigger  markets  for  American  business- 
men Rising  markets  give  tis  strength  In 
our  economy. 


3.  Just  as  we  want  our  economy  to  be 
generally  strong,  we  want  the  many  special 
benefits  that  education-based  research  helps 
to  provide:  freedom  from  disease,  better 
commimlactlons,  faster  travel,  clean  water, 
and  clear  air  In  our  growing  cities. 

4.  We  want  a  national  government  and 
an  economic  structure  that  can  cope  with 
chronic  unemployment,  a  problem  which 
appears  to  be  characteristic  of  periods  of 
rapid  technological  change.  We  believe  that 
education,  properly  directed,  is  the  chief 
means  whereby  people  can  find  new  kinds  of 
Jobs  when  the  old  kinds  disappear.  Labor, 
Indtistry,  and  government  must  be  sensitive 
to  this  fact. 

5.  For  our  whole  system  of  government  to 
function  properly,  we  need  strength  and  fiscal 
stability  In  our  local  governments.  Good 
education  Is  an  Important  safeguard  against 
economic  stagnation  and  decay  of  local 
areas. 

6.  Of  great  importance  are  the  benefits  that 
education  yields  to  the  student  as  an  indi- 
vidual. For  the  student,  the  zealous  pur- 
suit of  education  leads  to  higher  income;  the 
opportunity  to  choose  among  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  challenging  kinds  of  work; 
a  greater  chance  to  participate  in  on-the- 
job  training  (In  order  to  keep  one's  skills 
fresh  and  up-to-date);  and.  finally.  Job  se- 
curity. 

7.  By  no  means,  however,  are  all  the  in- 
dividual benefits  of  education  In  material 
form.  Education  promotes  stability  of  fam- 
ily life,  the  Improvement  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  one's  children  through  the 
early  learning  experiences  that  educated  par- 
ents offer  their  boys  and  girls,  and  a  vastly 
greater  capacity  to  enjoy  leisure.  Further- 
more, the  attainment  of  full  cultural  matu- 
rity may  be  a  central  piirpose  of  education. 

8.  Education  Is  one  of  the  chief  ways  by 
which  we  come  to  value  human  life  In  all  its 
complexity.  Through  education,  our  chil- 
dren are  led  to  develop  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sionate regard  for  their  fellowmen — to  be 
wUllng,  on  the  one  hand,  to  walk  the  extra 
mile  to  alleviate  our  neighbor's  distress;  and 
to  be  able,  on  the  other,  to  share  gracefully 
our  friend's  happiness  in  times  of  Joy. 

Such  a  great  engine  of  social  progress  la 
too  Important  to  be  run  ineffectively  and  In- 
efficiently. Schools,  like  any  activity  con- 
ducted by  man,  can  be  made  better  than  they 
are;  and,  as  they  are  Improved,  we  will  reap 
even  greater  benefits.  Improvements  will 
occur  as  taxpayers  respond  favorably  to  well- 
documented  presentations  of  financial  need 
and — most  Irnportant — as  the  best  minds  of 
our  rising  generations  are  attracted  to  the 
schools  as  teachers. 

Americans  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  their  schools  are  ad- 
ministered. The  price  of  teachers'  services. 
while  rising  steadily,  sUU  represents  a  great 
bargain  for  the  taxpayer.  Budgetary  tech- 
niques are  improving.  In  terms  of  quan- 
tity— and  quality  as  well — educational  re- 
search is  moving  ahead  so  that  our  teachers 
may  make  more  effective  use  of  their  skills. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  consoli- 
dating school  districts  which  were  too  small 
or  too  poor  to  be  run  efficiently.  We  look 
forward  to  an  increasing  measure  of  coopera- 
tion between  local  school  authorities  and 
other  agencies  of  local  government.  All 
these  things  augvu*  well  for  achieving  gaim 
in  efficiency  in  education. 

The  outlook  for  American  education  is  one 
of  well-tempered  optimism.  Great  oppor- 
tunities lie  ahead.  There  is  a  need  to  acquire 
greater  strength  to  meet  these  opportunities. 
This  need  Is  matched  by  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence In  the  ability  of  our  schools  to  serve 
our  society  In  ever  more  challenging  ways. 
Truly,  education  U  good  business. 


f        H.  Res.  

To  authorize  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor    to    conduct    an    Inveetigation    and 
study  of  the  operation  of  elementary  and 
second.^ry  schools  by  Federal  agencies  and 
of  production  of  foreign-made  goods  com- 
peting with  domestically  produced  goods. 
Resolved.  That  the  Gener.al  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and   complete   investigation   and   study    (1) 
of  the  operation  by  the  Federal  Government; 
of   elementary  and  secondary  schools,   both 
at  home  and  abroad,  wifn  a  view  to  deter- 
mining means  of  assuring  that  the  children 
of  civilian  officers  and  employees,  and  mem- 
bers   of    the    Armed    Forces,    of    tiie    United 
States   win   receive   high   quality   elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  (2i  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding   the   production   In 
foreign   nations  of   goods   which   are  subse- 
quently sold   in   the  United  StJites  in  com- 
petition with  domestically  produced  goods. 

For  the  purp>ose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere 
whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandum's,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary;  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Latwr  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided. That  (1)  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  country  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7, 
1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  Its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amoimt  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government.'the  identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  C:hairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina     IMr.    Foitntain]     because    It 
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keeps  control  of  our  schools  at  the  State 
and  local  level 

Mr  FOOAKTi'  Mr  Chainnan.  we 
Americana  htive  always  bei:eved  that  all 
our  citizeiw  should  have  opportunity  to 
grow  to  full  stature  We  have  known 
that  nature  is  not  aiways  fair  in  the  start 
In  hfe  It  gives  to  people  Men  are  not 
necessarily  eciual  m  the  circumstances 
and  endowmciiLs  with  which  tht-y  begin 
But  we  have  bflieved  that  we  could  use 
education  as  a  mighty  ux)l  to  equalize 
the  opportunities  of  children  to  realize 
their  aspirations. 

But  education  cannot  equalize  op- 
portunity if  education  itself  is  not  given 
in  equal  measure  to  all  our  children. 
When  the  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged attend  poor  schools,  their 
handicaps  are  doubled. 

La-st  y-ar  we  took  a  long  stride  with 
the  ESE-\  'M  make  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation more  nearly  equal  for  both  the 
rich  and  the  p<.)or  Tonight  we  extend 
and  enlarge  that  jjreat  act  I  am  proud 
to  vote  for  it  and  to  give  it  my  full  sup- 
port It  reflects  credit  on  the  Congress 
that  passes  it— just  as  it  enriches  the 
lives  of  the  children  it  Is  meant  to  help. 
I  wish  to  make  very  evident  In  my 
opinion  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable pieces  of  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress  In  attempting  to 
provide  improved  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  deprived  children  of  our 
Nation  and  in  providinK  an  incentive  for 
the  improvement  of  education  r.t  all 
levels,  the  act  has  the  loftiest  of  purposes. 
Moreover,  its  effects  to  date  have  been 
successful  beyond  our  hopes 

In  Rh.xle  I.-.iand.  for  example,  Ports- 
mouth and  Ea,3t  Providence  school  dis- 
trict have  utilized  funds  available  under 
title  I  to  provide  tutorial  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  students  at  all 
levels  Also,  successful  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  take  advantage  of  the  aains 
already  made  by  children  under  Head- 
start  programs  For  example.  In  West 
Warwick  each  child  is  attending  a  fed- 
erally funded  kindergarten  for  2'^.  lours 
a  day  5  days  a  week 

Furthermore.  Providence  has  imple- 
mented a  project  on  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  campus  which  provides 
guidance,  mstructlonal.  diagnostic,  and 
recreational  services  to  students  who.  be- 
cause  of  serious  learning  problems,  need 
special  educational  services. 

All  of  these.  In  addition  to  many  other 
Imaginative  programs,  are  concrete 
evidence  of  the  success  of  title  I. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  from  title  I, 
Rhode  Island  schools  have  eflectlvely 
utilized  funds  from  title  III.  For  ex- 
ample. Providence.  Blackstone  Valley, 
and  Wakefield  School  Districts  have 
learned  the  rich  diversity  of  resources 
they  have  available  to  them  and  are 
using  them  to  provide  richer  Uvea  for 
their  students. 

North  Providence.  Mlddletown.  and 
Providence  School  Districts  have  taken 
dramatic  steps  to  Improve  the  remedial 
and  guidance  services  avEdlable  to  all 
students  from  elementary  through  adult 
education  levels  In  yet  another  out- 
•tandmg  example  of  the  imaginative  use 
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of  Federal  funds  available  under  title  III 
of  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  students  in  Providence  Sch(X)l 
District  now  have  the  programs  of  muiic. 
drama,  ballet,  and  museum  activities 
which  provide  them  with  an  enriched 
educational  experience  and  an  apprecia- 
tion for  our  cultural  heritage 

One  of  the  most  exciting  uses  to  which 
title  III  funds  have  been  put  is  tlie  crea- 
tion of  the  Educational  Laboratory 
Theater  for  the  Secondary  School  Chil- 
dren of  Rhode  Island.  This  landmark 
project  provides  all  students  In  grades 
10  through  12.  public  and  nonpublic, 
with  the  opportunity  to  see  dramatic  pro- 
ductions during  this  school  year.  This 
is  indeed  a  slgniflcanl  accomplishment 
which  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds. 

Thus,  because  of  its  outstanding  past 
eflectlveness  and  Its  promise  for  even 
greater  success  in  the  future,  I  wish  to 
add  my  full  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBISON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  decided  to  support  this  bill— H.R. 
13161 — the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966.  on  final  passage, 
even  though  I  still  firmly  believe  that 
this  new  program,  as  enacted  into  law 
last  year.  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  needs 
of  education  at  this  level. 

I  believe  the  debate  on  this  bill  this 
year  has  made  It  even  more  clear  than  it 
has  been  before  that  what  we  actually 
have.  here,  is  a  program  providing  pe- 
ripheral or  marginal  aid  to  education,  at 
this  level,  under  the  gul.se  of  a  program 
supposedly  aimed  at  and  designed  to 
serve  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  "educationally  deprived"  child  And. 
further,  that  this  progrtim  has,  at  best 
so  far,  actually  been  only  of  a  tenuous 
and  indirect  benefit  to  such  children. 

Indeed,  a  conference  that  I  had  last 
weekend  *ith  an  areawlde  group  of 
elementary  school  principals  in  my  con- 
gresslorial  district  confirmed  my  previous 
opinion  that  the  Federal  dollars  being 
expended  for  the  purposes  suppos<>dly 
espoused  under  this  act  are.  with  rare 
exceptions,  being  used  to  fill  in  the 
gapB — so  to  speak— in  the  normal  opera- 
tional budgets  of  the  school  districts  re- 
ceiving them  for  programs  or  projects 
that  their  local  taxpayers,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  been  unwilling  to  pay 
for  themselves. 

This  being  the  case — or,  at  least,  my 
Judgment  of  the  situation— what  the 
Congress  really  needs  to  do  is  to  review 
this  entire  subject,  fully  and  objectively, 
and.  If  that  is  indicated,  to  redirect  this 
program  accordingly 

U  a  Congress  ever  does  that — and  It 
obviously  will  take  another  Congress 
than  this  one  to  do  It — I  believe  we  will 
discover  that  the  most  feasible  and  efH- 
clent  method  for  "aiding"  education  at 
this  level  Is  to  adopt  some  form  of  the 
various  "tax  shani^ "  propt).sals  that 
have  heretofore  been  made.  Including  my 
o»Ti  proposal.  H  R.   16205 

Mfjfit  of  the  .school  districts  in  my 
congressional  district  have  applied  for 
and  received  some  aid  under  thLs  pro- 
-am The  Federal  grants  they  have 
received  TAi\ge  In  size  from  a  low  of 
$15,412  t<j  a  high  of  $277.000— based  on 


such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
Kather,  and  that  information  is  now 
rather  complete 

Every  Little  bit  helps,  of  course— ar.c 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  moneys  have 
been  put  to  t<K»d  ast« — but  we  need,  i 
believe,  to  keep  our  .sense  of  proportion 
about  this  aid  and.  when  it  is  related  ai 
I  have  related  It  to  the  normal  opera- 
tional budgets  of  those  school  distric--; 
we  find  that  it  averages  out  to  a  Federa: 
contribution"  of  1.8  percent 
It  IS  certa^.  therefore,  that  no  .sehoc. 
district  budget  anywhere  in  my  distnct 
has  been  reduced,  as  a  result  of  this 
"aid."  and  that  no  school  tax  rate  any- 
where in  my  district  has  gone  down  or 
even  t)een  held  at  its  former  level  as  a 
result  of  this  "aid  " 

And  this.  I  believe,  is  our  real,  our  or.- 
goinK  problem,  here,  that  of  findirig 
some  permanent  method  for  relieving 
the  ever-Increasing  burden  of  those 
school  taxes  on  local  real  estate,  a  bur- 
den that  is  bound  to  grow  ever  hcavie.- 
as  such  additional  sources  as  we  cari 
find  for  additional  State  revenues  for 
school  purposes  become  scarcer  and 
scarcer 

Mr  Chairman.  I  know  from  letter  after 
letter  I  receive  from  my  constituents- 
just  as  all  my  colleagues  here  are  re- 
ceiving such  letters — that  many  of  them 
especially  the  older,  retired  person  tr>- 
ing  to  live  on  a  fixed  income,  just  do  not 
know  how  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
maintain  their  homes  and  pay  those  ever 
higher  school  taxes. 

A  "tax  sharing"  plan — based  on  the  so- 
called  "Heller  proposal" — would  as  I  said 
provide  the  means  for  easing  that  bur- 
den, and.  at  the  same  time,  would  penmr 
our  own  people  in  charge  of  our  own 
educational  systems  to  use  those  re- 
turned tax  moneys  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  prot;rams  and  projects  to  which  they 
would  assign  the  highest  priorities. 

I  would  like  to  hold  out  for  that  kind 
of  an  approach  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman 
but  the  necessities  of  the  moment  do 
not  make  that  very  practical. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  program  is  goin? 
to  be  extended  Just  about  as  it  is. 

It  is  aLso  obvious  that  we  will  have  to 
wait  for  another  Congress — a  more  ob- 
jective Congress — to  take  another  look 
at  such  alternatives  as  are  available  to 

In  addition,  we  are  already  nearly  a 
month  into  the  present  school  year. 
Most  of  my  school  districts — like  those 
of  most  of  my  colleagues — have  already 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gnun  for  this  year,  and  have  adjusted 
their  overall  programs  accordingly 
Having  gotten  them  out  on  this  limb, 
those  of  us  here  who  feel  as  I  do  have 
little  alternative  except  to  follow  through 
and  vott-  to  extend  this  program,  such  as 
it  is,  for  1  more  year. 

But  I,  for  one,  will  be  waiting  v^ith 
hopes  that  when  the  90th  Congress  con- 
venes next  January  we  will  fully  recon- 
sider what  we  are  doing 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Fxlucation  and  Labor 
completed  its  work  on  the  elementary 
and  .secondary  amendments  last  July 
By  accident  or  design  it  comes  before  us 
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t^day,  1  month  after  the  schools  have 
bei;un  operation. 

On  three  separate  occasions  this 
(j^dy— in  June,  again  in  September,  and 
again  in  October— passed  continuing 
resolutions  authorizing  the  agencies  to 
continue  spending  money  at  the  same 
level  as  provided  in  fiscal  1966.  Our 
failure  to  act  at  an  earlier  date  has  placed 
every  school  district  in  a  bind.  Budgets 
have  been  adopted,  personnel  hired,  pro- 
grams commenced.  School  districts  as- 
sumed, and  rightfully  so,  that  Congress 
would  at  least  enact  legislation  com- 
parable to  that  enacted  in  1965.  If 
legislation  is  not  enacted  into  law,  chaos 
iright  well  result  in  many  areas.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  my  State  of  Kansas, 
which  operates  on  a  cash  basis. 

I  shall  support  this  bill— not  because 
I  agree  with  it  in  principle;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  entirely  wrong  in  its  ap- 
proach. I  support  it  because  I  do  not 
want  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
schools. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  should  improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  every  boy  and  girl,  the 
question  is  how  this  should  be  done.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  intent;  it  is  one 
of  procedure. 

I  object  to  this  bill  because  it  leads  us 
dovn\  the  road  to  Federal  domdnation  of 
our  schools.  Proponents  of  this  bill  deny 
it.  but  ask  any  school  administrator  or 
board  member  who  is  required  to  pre- 
pare reports,  or  meet  the  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  "Comniissar"  of  Education. 
Day  by  day  the  noose  becomes  tighter 
and  tighter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  following  the  No- 
vember election  this  body  will  be  made  up 
of  men  and  women  who  believe  in  educa- 
tion but  not  in  federalized  education — 
who  will  provide  assistance  to  education 
but  who  will  insist  that  control  of  our 
schools  remain  in  the  State  and  local 
communities. 

Last  year,  this  body  passed  the 
original  legislation.  It  carried  the  title 
"To  strengthen  and  Improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  In 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. "  The  "declaration  of  policy" 
found  therein  is  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  low-Income  families  and 
the  Impacf  that  concentrations  of  low- 
income  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  support  adequate 
educaUonal  programs,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as 
set  forth  In  this  title)  to  local  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  with  concentratlona 
of  children  from  low-Income  families  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  their  educational  programs 
by  various  means  (Including  preschool  pro- 
grams) which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needa  of 
deprived  children. 

Were  the  funds  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  need?  Look  at  the  facts.  Under 
the  formula  that  was  devised  the  op- 
posite effects  resxilted.  For  example: 
First,  the  10  "wealthiest"  counties  in  the 
United  States  having  32,452  deprived 
children  received  $8,918,087,  while  the 
10  "poorest"  coimties  having  32,563  de- 
prived children  received  only  half   as 


much— $4,507,149.  Second,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  the  average  family 
Income  Is  $9,317.  This  county  has  2,300 
deprived  children  and  received  $572,000. 
Compare  this  with  Timica  Coimty,  Miss., 
where  the  average  family  income  is 
$1,260.  This  county  has  2,900  deprived 
children  and  received  $357,000. 

What  are  the  effects  of  the  formula 
under  this  bill?  Kansas  in  1963-64 
spent  6.55  percent  of  her  total  per  capita 
Income  for  education.  Under  the  for- 
mula provided  In  this  act,  Kansas  will 
receive  $240  per  deprived  child.  Com- 
pare this  with  New  York  which  spent 
4.59  percent  of  her  per  capita  income  on 
education,  but  will  receive  $393  per  child, 
or  with  New  Jersey  which  spent  3.78 
percent  of  her  per  capita  Income  on  edu- 
cation and  will  receive  $301  per  child. 
Mississippi  which  spent  6.27  percent  of 
her  per  capita  Income  will  receive  $129 
per  child.  How  does  this  conform  to  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  as  stated  in 
the  "declaration  of  policy?"  Where  is 
the  justice  and  equity,  I  ask? 

The  youth  of  this  country  are  our  most 
precious  resource  and  the  wisest  invest- 
ment society  could  possibly  make  is  in 
the  development  of  their  bodies  and 
minds.  As  one  who  has  labored  in  the 
vineyard  of  education  as  a  student. 
teacher,  and  school  administrator,  I 
think  I  know  something  about  education 
and  its  problems  that  confront  our 
youth,  schools,  teachers,  and  local 
commimltles. 

My  first  oCBclal  act  as  a  Congressman 
was  to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would 
return  to  each  State  3  percent  of  the 
total  Individual  Income  tax  collected  to 
be  used  for  educational  purposes.  If 
enacted  Into  law,  Kansas  would  keep 
approximately  $11  million  of  its  own  tax 
money,  and  control  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  the  States 
be  allowed  the  discretion  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  distribution  of  funds 
for  educational  purposes.  Of  one  thing 
I  am  sure,  the  taxpayer  will  get  more  for 
his  dollar  by  having  the  educators  in  the 
State  make  the  determination  rather 
than  a  btinch  of  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. Let  us  take  bureaucracy  out  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
after  many  years  of  frustration  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  legislation  which  would 
strengthen  American  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  we  enacted  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  With  the  passage  of  that  act  we 
took  the  Initial  step  in  assuring  that 
every  American  child  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  a  high-quality  edu- 
cation regardless  of  where  he  lives  or 
the  economic  circimistances  of  his  par- 
ents. The  passage  of  that  legislation 
was  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress— a  commitment  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  assist 
the  States  and  the  local  schools  in  areas 
of  critical  educational  needs. 

One  of  the  areas  of  critical  education- 
al needs  which  Congress  recognized  was 
the  special  need  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren.  In  response  to  this  need,  the  major 


thrust  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  to  establish  a  special 
progiam  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children  under  title  I. 

Now,  not  quite  a  year  since  funds  were 
first  made  available,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  first  year's 
operation  of  the  program.  Fi-ankly,  as 
a  result  of  this  review.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  its  creation. 

Title  I  authorized  school  districts 
across  the  Nation  to  use  almost  $1.2  bil- 
lion. I  have  to  admit  that  I  was  some- 
what apprehensive.  This  was  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  decisions  as  to  how  it 
was  to  be  spent  were  being  made  by  of- 
ficials in  almost  18,000  school  districts 
and  in  every  State  educational  agency. 
Further,  since  funds  were  not  made 
available  imtU  after  the  school  year 
began,  thousands  of  school  districts  had 
to  plan  and  implement  projects  with  a 
great  deal  of  speed  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  already  conducting  their 
regular  school  program. 

My  apprehensions  were  uncalled  for. 
Reports  on  the  operation  of  the  new  pro- 
gram give  evidence  of  a  success  which 
has  exceeded  our  expectations.  Initially 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  conducting 
an  extensive  review  because  many  of  the 
projects  were  fimded  just  a  few  weeks 
before  hearings  began.  However,  the 
hearings  were  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  Further,  we  continued 
to  collect  additional  data  until  a  few  days 
ago. 

Of  the  $1.18  billion  authorized,  proj- 
ects amounting  to  $1.05  billion  were  ap- 
proved. That  amounts  to  89-percent 
utilization.  Of  the  amotuit  not  used, 
$21  million  was  attributed  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  fact  that  11  percent  of  the  ftmds 
was  not  used  is,  in  itself,  a  tribute  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  State  and  local 
school  officials.  I  asked  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  major  reason  for  nonutiliza- 
tion  of  title  I  funds.  The  administrators 
informed  me  that  the  major  reason, 
other  than  civil  rights  enforcement,  was 
that  State  educational  agencies  were 
very  strict  in  approving  projects.  There 
was  a  real  effort  made  to  insure  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  carried  out 
and  that  the  projects  were  of  the  highest 
quality. 

From  this  report.  I  think  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  Federal  dollars  were  spent 
wisely. 

In  our  review  of  the  program,  we  were 
particularly  gratified  to  find  that  schools 
had  devised  methods  for  effective  use  of 
school  personnel.  More  than  40  percent 
of  the  participating  school  districts  used 
title  I  funds  to  hire  teacher  aids.  These 
teacher  aids,  serving  in  a  subprofes- 
sional  or  auxiliary  capacity,  were  able 
to  relieve  classroom  teachers  from  many 
of  their  nonteaching  chores.  This  per- 
mitted the  teachers  to  serve  more  stu- 
dents and  to  spend  more  time  with  in- 
dividual students. 

Other  uses  of  title  I  funds  have  been 
guidance  and  counseling  ser\ices,  a 
broad  range  of  remedial  educational  pro- 
grams, health  care  projects,  and,  in  some 
instances,  school  breakfast  programs  for 
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children  who  have  been  coming  to  school 

without  breakfast. 

SchLXjLs  have  been  able  to  hire  highly 
trained  sp»xiaiist^  who  are  best  quali- 
fied lo  dea.  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged children  They  have  hired 
speech  th^•rap:.■^Ls.  remedial  reading  spe- 
ciaU-sus,  school  social  workers,  and  many 
profe.s,siunaLs  whose  training  has 
uniquely  Qualified  them  to  deal  with  the 
disadvantaged. 

A^  a  whole,  we  have  found  that  school 
administrators  throughout  the  Nation 
have  mo\ed  rapidly  through  the  process 
of  implementing  the  program.  In  spite 
of  the  speed  with  which  they  moved, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  they  have 
done  an  outstanding  job.  At  every  turn 
we  have  found  enthusiasm,  efficiency, 
and  WLse  administration. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  make  this 
kind  of  report  on  a  new  program — a  pro- 
gram which.  Lf  our  educators  were  not 
able,  could  have  had  only  mediocre  suc- 
cess It  is  with  this  report  that  I  rec- 
ommend and  urge  you  to  support  the 
continuation  of  the  prograun  for  2  more 
years 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR  13161.  the  EHe- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966 

In  March  1965  when  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
was  under  consideration  by  this  body.  It 
was  my  prlvlle^^e  to  support  that  legisla- 
tion and  to  point  out  that  It  would 
dramatize  our  .national  concern  o^er  the 
problem  of  correcting  educational  de- 
ficiencies among  children  born  to  pov- 
erty .  The  experience  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  .shows  that  our 
faith  in  lt5  uplifting  provisions  for  our 
educationally  deprived  children  was  not 
misplaced  Tlie  studies  made  by  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  I>abor  re- 
veal general  success  In  this  program. 
However,  these  studies  also  Indicate 
areas  where  the  program  could  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966  are  designed 
to  do  just  this  for  the  pri:)»K'ram.  which 
Is  already  recognized  a.s  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  ex- 
tends the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  through  fiscal  1968.  and 
strengthens  and  Improves  the  1965  legis- 
lation by  Increasing  aid  for  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  I  am  pleased  that  the  as- 
sistance for  the  tKlucatlon  of  children 
of  low-income  families  which  weis  pro- 
vided under  title  I  of  the  19«5  act  will 
now  include  a  lar«er  niomber  of  children 
under  an  expanded  distribution  formula. 
The  raising  of  the  low-income  factor  to 
»3,(X)0  in  fiscal  year  19«8.  in  my  opinion. 
is  realistic  More  children  will  also  be 
provided  assistance  by  the  requirement 
that  the  most  recent  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children — AFDC — data 
be  used  to  count  the  number  of  children 
aged  5  to  17  In  families  receiving  AFDC 
These  changes,  plus  the  committee- 
adopted  amendment  of  basing  the  per- 
pupU  payment  on  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure  if 
higher  than  50  percent  of  the  State  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure,  would  mean 


a  substantial  increase  in  the  funds  al- 
located under  title  I  of  the  1965  act 

In  Hawaii,  this  would  meaji  that  in 
fiscal  year  1967  the  sum  of  $968,424  would 
be  available  for  AFDC.  almost  twice  the 
amount  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1966  As 
a  result,  the  estimated  total  maximum 
grant  under  title  I  \>'ould  be  Increased  by 
almost  a  million  ..ollars  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  over  the  $2.1  million  estimate  for 
1966. 

I  am  gratified  that  under  the  1966 
amendments  Hawaii  will  also  be  eligible 
for  Increases  In  other  phases  of  the  pro- 
posed exp€m&ion  of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  now  before  us  would 
also  correct  Inequities  which  time  and 
practice  have  disclosed  In  Public  I^ws 
815  and  874,  both  enacted  in  1950,  with 
respect  to  federally  affected  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  of  assist- 
ance for  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  given  a  notable  start  In  1965. 
The  bill  on  the  fioor  would  strengthen 
and  Improve  that  program.  I  therefore 
urge  wholehearted  support  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  [After  counting  ]  Fifty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  341) 
Aibert  McKweo  Rogers,  Tex. 

Arends  Mci411lan  Roncallo 

AsplnAll  McVlcker  Roudebush 

Ayres  MackAj  Saylor 

B«ttln  Mackle  SchMer 

Bray  Martin.  Ala.         Scott 

Brown,  Calif.      Martin,  Maas.      Sbrlver 
CJooley  Martin.  Nebr.      8l»k 

Corman  Michel  Smith,  CallT 

Davla,  Oa  Miller  Smith.  Va 

Denton  Moeller  Stephens 

Dorn  MorrU  Sweeney 

Dyal  Morrlaoa  Teat^ue,  Tex. 

Edmondaon        Murphy,  N.T.      Thomaa 
Edwards.  Ala      Murray  Thompaon,  Tex. 

Svans.  Colo.        O'Brien  Toll 

Bvlns.  Tenn.       OTConakl  T\ick 

Plaher  Olsen,  Mont        Tupper 

Plynt  O  Nelll,  Mass       Van  D««rlln 

I»oley  Pepper  Vlylan 

Orlder  Pool  WiUker,  Miss 

OrtfflthB  Powell  Walker,  N  M«x 

Oroaa  Purcell  Wat  kins 

Hansen,  Wa&h     Rees  Weltner 

Harrey.  lod         ReliMcke  Whltener 

H*bert  Rivers.  Alaska     Wilson.  Bob 

I^ggett  Roblson  Tounner 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havlr^g  had  under  consldera- 
Uon  the  bill  H  R.  13161.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  dirtM-ted  the 
roll  to  be  called:  when  351  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quonjm.  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 


The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
The     CHAIRMAN      The     Clerk     will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  13161 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1968". 

TITLE  1 — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    J  965 

Part  A — Financial  assistance  to  eduralional 

agencies  for  the  education  of  childten  0/ 

low-income  families 

Grants   to  School   Agencies 

Sec.  101.  Section  202  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950.  Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
fess, as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Duration  of  Assistance 

"Sec.  202  The  Commissioner  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  tile  provisions  of  this  title. 
make  paj-ments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1965, 
and  ending  June  30.  1968  ' 

Grants  for  Indian  Children  in  Schools  Op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Sec  102  Section  203(al  1 1)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  for  the 
purjxjses  of  this  paragraph,  an  amount  equal 
to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
States  under  section  207(a)  (other  than  pay- 
ments under  such  section  to  Jurisdictions 
excluded  from  the  term  'State'  by  this  sub- 
section). The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph among  Puerto  Rico,  Gu.im,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educ*tlonaIly  deprived 
children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  that  Depart- 
ment) according  to  their  respective  need  for 
such  grants.  The  maximum  grant  which  a 
local  educational  agency  In  Puerto  Rl(». 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive,  and  the  terms 
upon  which  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  such  Indian 
children,  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Payments  to  State  Educational  Agencies  for 
Assistance   In    Educating   Migratory  Chil- 
dren of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 
Sec.  103.  (at  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (5)   the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  A  State  educational  agency  which 
has  submitted  and  had  approved  an  applica- 
tion under  section  205(c)  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  Krant  for  that 
year  under  this  title  for  estiibilshlnp  or  Im- 
proving programs  for  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers  The  maxi- 
mum total  of  grants  which  shall  be  available 
for  use  m  any  State  far  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  percent- 
age of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  sum  of 
(A)  the  eetlmated  number  of  such  migratory 
children  afjed  flive  t<i  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
who  reside  In  the  State  full  time,  and  (B)  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  such  migratory  children  aged  Ave  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive  who  reside  In  the  State 
part  time,  as  determined  by  the  Cdmtnlf- 
sioner  in  accordance  with  regulations.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure'  !n  the  United  States  shall 
be  the  aggregate  current  expenditures,  dur- 
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ing the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  Is  made,  of 
all  icxral  educational  agencies  (as  defined  In 
jectlon  303(6)  (A)  )  In  the  United  SUtes  plus 
any  direct  current  expenditures  by  States  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
w  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
tree  public  education  during  such  preceding 
year  " 

(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

•■(ci(l)  A  State  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  such  agencies  may  apply  for 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  to 
establish  or  Improve,  either  directly  or 
Uirough  local  educational  agencies,  pro- 
grams of  education  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  worlters.  The 
Commissioner  may  approve  such  an  applica- 
tion only  upon  his  determination — 

"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  and  to  coordinate  these 
programs  and  projects  with  similar  programs 
and  projects  In  other  States,  Including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  children; 

■•(B)  that  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
«nil  be  appropriate  coDrdlnatlon  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
and 

Ci  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
;*  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (2)  through  (10)  of 
snbsection  (a),  and  of  section  206(a). 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
bearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"(2 1  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
«  State  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  or  that 
1:  would  result  In  more  efficient  and  economic 
administration,  or  that  It  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  welfare  or  educational 
attainment  of  such  children,  he  may  make 
special  arrangements  with  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  In  one  or  more 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  set  aside 
on  an  equitable  basis  and  use  all  or  part  of 
the  maximum  tot.al  of  grants  available  for 
rach  State  or  States." 

icliii  The  portion  of  section  206(a)  of 
such  Act  which  precedes  clause  (1)  is 
imended  by  striking  out  "participate  In  the 
program  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "participate  under  this  title  (except 
Mth  respect  to  the  program  described  In  sec- 
tion 205(c)  relating  to  migratory  children  of 
migratory  agricultural   workers)". 

i2i  The  first  sentence  of  section  207(a)  (I ) 
°'such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "It  and"' 
a-'ter  •the  amount  which". 

i3i  Section  210  of  such  Act  is  amended 
iiy  striking  out  "section  206(b)''  and  Insert- 
iagin  lieu  thereof  'section  205(o)  or  206(b)". 

i4)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
'ynriking  out  ••secUon  206(a)"  and  insert- 
la?  in  lieu  thereof   'section  205(c)  or  206(a)". 

Grants— Eligibility  for  and  Computation  of 
Amounts 
Sk.  104  (a)(1)  The  portion  of  section 
*Oib)  of  such  Act  of  September  30.  1950, 
Mich  precedes  paragraph  (1)  thereof  Is 
«nended   by   striking    out   all    that   foUows 


after  "children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 
chislve,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"described  In  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a):". 

(2)  Section  203(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"shall  be"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  ten." 

(3)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  one  hun- 
dred or  more"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  at  least  ten". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that 
State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1967.  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
that  State,  and  (U)  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year,  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
that  State,  or  In  all  the  States,  whichever 
Is  higher". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (2) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  average  per 
pupU  expenditure*  in  a  State,  or  in  all  the 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  the  ag- 
gregate current  expenditures,  during  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  Is  made,  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  (as  defined  In  section 
303(6)  (A) )  In  the  State,  or  in  all  the  States. 
as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  the  State  or  States  for  opera- 
tion of  such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
year." 

Raising  the  Low-Income  Factor  to  $3,000 
After  June  30,  1967 

Sec.  105.  Section  203(c)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
'Federal  percentage'  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  'low-Income  factor'  shall  be  $2,000 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1.  1967,  and  they  shall  be  50  per 
centum  and  $3,000,  respectively,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year." 

Using  Most  Recent  Ald-for-Dependent -Chil- 
dren Data  Available  After  June  30,  1966 
Sec.  106.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1966.  the  third 
sentence  of  section  203(d)  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  'Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiv- 
ing annual  income  In  excess  of  the  low-In- 
come factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  ti- 
tle rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data. 
whichever  Is  later." 

Repealing  Provision  for  Special  Incentive 
Grants 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Title  II  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  204. 

(b)   Such  title  II  Is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "basic  grant",  "BASIC 
GRANTS",  and  "basic  grants"  each  time  they 
occur  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "grant''. 
"GRANTS",  or  "grants",  as  the  case  may  be; 

(2)  strklng  out  "or  a  special  Incentive 
grant"  in  the  portion  of  section  205(a)  which 
precedes  clause  ( 1 ) ;   and 

(3)  striking  out  in  section  207(a)(2)  the 
I>ortion  which  follows  the  comma  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  deter- 
mined for  that  agency  pursuant  to  section 
203." 


Treatment  of  Income  of  Employees  Receiving 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
Sec.    108.    The    following    new    section    Is 
added  Immediately  after  section  212  of  such 
Act: 

"Treatment  of  Earnings  for  Purposes  of  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
"Sec.  213.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  402  of 
such  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  pro- 
vide that  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-four  months,  the  first  $85  earned  by 
any  person  In  any  month  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  program  assisted  under  this  title 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  In 
determining  the  need  of  such  person  under 
such  approved  State  plan  or  iB)  in  d(?ter- 
mlnlng  the  need  of  any  other  Individual  un- 
der such  approved  State  plan. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
period  before  the  fourth  month  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  State's  first  regular  legis- 
lative session  which  adjoiu-ns  more  than 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Amendments  of  1966.  shall  be 
withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such 
State  from  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 
Providing  That  a  Program  or  a  Project  Must 
Be  at  Least  a  Certain  Minimum  Size  To  Be 
Approved 

Sec,  109.  Section  205 ( a )  ( 1 )  (  B 1  of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  after  "needs"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "and  to 
this  end  Involve  an  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  $5,000.  except  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  with  respect  to  any  appli- 
cant reduce  the  $5,000  requirement  if  it  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  impossible,  for 
reasons  such  as  distance  or  difficulty  of  travel, 
for  the  applicant  to  Join  effectively  with  other 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirement; •'. 

Uses  of  Granted  Funds 
Sec.  110,  ( a )  Section  205  (aid)  of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1950.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  W'here  necessary  the  construction 
of  school  facilities)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(including  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment,  and.  where  necessary, 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  and  plaiis 
made  or  to  be  made  for  such  programs,  proj- 
ects, and  facilities)". 

(b)  Section  205(a)  (li  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Proiidcd.  That  the  am.ount  used  for  plans 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  amount  determined 
for  that  agency  for  that  year  pursuant  to 
section  203  or  $2,000,  whichever  Is  greater". 

(c)  Section  205(ai  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950.  is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  (5).  (61.  (71.  and  18)  as  (6).  (7), 
(81.  and  (9i.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(5t  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning.  (A)  that  the  planning 
was  or  will  be  directly  related  to  programs 
or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under  this  title 
and  has  resulted,  or  is  reasonably  likely  to 
result,  in  a  program  or  project  which  will  be 
carried  out  under  this  title,  and  (Bi  that 
planning  funds  are  needed  because  of  the 
innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  project 
or  because  the  local  educational  agency  lacks 
the  resources  necessary  to  plan  adequately 
for  programs  and  projects  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  title;". 
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■  d  I  SecUon  20Sial  of  such  Act  ;s  «mr.e:.ded 
by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  if  para- 
graph 8  by  striking  out  the  perlcxl  at  the 
end  ot  Uie  '.ast  par&gnph  and  Inserting 
",  and  .  and  iddlni?  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foHowlr'.t^   new   jj«ixa(j[rHph 

■  10  I  In  the  case  of  a  pr'jjeot  for  the  con- 
struction of  schcil  facilities,  that.  In  devel- 
oping pliris  for  i\'.ch  facliltiea.  due  cotulder- 
atlon  ha<  t>fv.  iifiven  t-ii  exrellence  of  artJil- 
tecture  and  d>'8ii{T-.  -ind  to  the  IncluxlOD  of 
wiirka  if  art  :..  t  ri-presenung  more  than  1 
per  ..-entiim    ''  tne  cuet  of  the  project)  ," 

Computing    Am  'lint   of   Payments   for  Stat* 
Administrative  Erpenaes 
SEf     111     Clause      1      of   sfM-tl  >n   207ibl    of 
such   A -t    jf  S^p^ember   10.    :  i5<"i    Is  runended 
to  read  aa  f  ji:  >ws 

1'  )r;e  pfr  -eii'-uni  >f  the  total  maxi- 
mum >{raii'-s  r  r  State  and  ;  icaJ  educational 
a^eiuics  f  '.lie  State  as  determined  for  that 
year   pursuant    to   »ei:tlona   203   and   208.   or". 

Provisions  To  Encourage  Local  Effort 
Sec  112  lai  Section  207(cii2)  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  \o  iti'H'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for   the   se<-ond   preceding  fiscal   year" 

b'  Se-*lon  203iaii3i  of  such  Act  U 
amended  bv  striking  out  "lOW  and  Inserting 
In  :ieu  thereof  "I9«7"  and  by  striking  out 
"30  per  centum"  both  times  It  appears  and 
Inserting   In    lieu   thereof   "40    per   centum" 

Contlnilriif  and  Revising  Provision  for 
Adjustments  Where  Necessitated  by 
.Appropriations 

SKi  ::j  1  Section  208  of  such  Act  of 
September  ?0  19.so  is  c^nended  by  striking 
out  for  the  Ssca;  year  cndlrn;  June  30.  196fl." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  -.hcr'-.f  for  .^ny  fiscal 
year" 

!i      S':h   section   208   is   further  amended 
by  adding  it  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"Tn    order    t<.i   permit    reductions   made   pur- 
su.int  u>  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  to  be 
offset  at  least  In  part,  the  CommlMloner  may 
set    dates    by    which    (1)    State    educational 
agenctea  must  certify  to  him  the  amounts  for 
which  the  applications  of  educational  agen- 
cies   have    been     ir    will    be    approved    by    the 
State    and     i     State  educational  agencies  re- 
ferred   U)    In     section    a03(aMa)     must    file 
applications      The  excoea  of  ( 1 )   the  total  of 
the   am-iur.'ji      f    the   maximum   grants  com- 
puted   f  .r    *::    educational    a<en  Mea    of    any 
State   u:ider   s<>.  t: m   J03    as  ratably  reduced 
under  -his   »e.-tl  -r;     ner   (2»    the  total  of  the 
amounts   for   w.hlch   .applications  of  agencies 
of   that   State   re.'erreil    t.i   :n      lauaea    111    and 
(2i    of    '.he   pre<ed;n<  sentence   iire  approved 
shall  be  avi::ah  e    •.:.  accordan.-e  with  reg-ula- 
tlons.    rlrst    to   edu:-ationa;    a^jencles   In    that 
State    and    then    to   educational    agencies   In 
other  States  to  offset  proportionately  ratable 
reductions  made  under  this  section." 
Payments  on  Account  of  Neglected  or 
Delinquent  Children 
.Sic     114       \      The   flr^t   sentence  of  section 
203' a  1  '2i     .f  -ci-h  At    )f  .September  30.  I960. 
Is   amended    hv    i-rlkm*;     .ut   all   that  follows 
"multiplied  ►,-.      ind  substituting    "the  num- 
ber of  .-m.^lren  :n  the  sch(X)l   district  of  such 
agency  wh      ire  a^ed  .Ive  to  seventeen   Inclu- 
sive   and    ^re      Ai    ir.   famliles  having  an  an- 
nu.il    ;n  ,  :':■'     ■:     es*    than    the    low-Income 
factor      eK'.^t).n:.e<l    pursuant    to   subsection 
(CM        Bi     in    .'in::,!es    re<elving   an    annual 
Income    In    excess     .f    the    low-income   factor 
(established     p'jrsuant     to    sut»ectlon     (ci  I 
from  payments   under   the  pnjtjram.   of  aid  to 
families    with    dependent    children    under    a 
State   plan    approved    under    title    IV   of   the 
Social  Serurltv  Act.  or   (Ci    living  In  institu- 
tions   for    neglected    or   delinquent    children 
but  not  counted  pursuant  to  paragraph    •i\ 
of  this  <'ib«e<-tl  "ti  f.:>r  the  purp'ise  of  a  grant 
to  a  State  agency  " 


(bi  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
203(a)(2)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  and  fam- 
ilies In  such  county  or  counties"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  in  such  county  or  counties  who 
are  described  In  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of 
the  previous  sentence.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  104  of  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out,  In  the  part  which  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (1).  "clauses  (A)  and  (B)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (A), 
(B) .  and  (C)"i 

(2)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  "the 
number  of  such  children  of  such  families" 
each  time  that  It  appears  and  substituting 
"the  number  of  such  children"; 

(3)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  "the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  of  famlUes 
with  such  Income"  and  substituting  "the 
number  of  such  children";  and 

(4)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  of  families 
of  such  Income"  and  substituting  "the  num- 
ber of  such  children  " 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  -  ich  section  203.  as  amended  by  section 
lOe  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting ".  and  the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  living  In  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children."  before  "on  the  basis 
of. 

le)  Section  208(s)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  1 5 )  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which  is 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  pub- 
lic education  for  handicapped  children  (In- 
cluding mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing. 
deaf,  spteech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education)  or  for  chil- 
dren in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children,  the  maximum  grant  which 
that  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  undar 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Pederal  percentage  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that 
State  multiplied  by  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  attendance,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Cocnmlssloner,  at  schools  for 
such  children  operated  or  supported  by  that 
State  agency,  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
for  which  satlsTactory  data  are  available 
Such  State  agency  shall  use  payments  under 
this  title  only  for  programs  and  projects  (In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
where  necessary  the  construction  of  school 
facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children  " 

Definitions 

Broadening  definition  of  "local  educational 

agency" 

Sec  115  (a)il)  Section  303i8)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(8)  (A)  Por  purposes  of  title  I,  the  term 
'local  educational  agency'  means  a  board  of 
education  or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  free  public  education 
In  a  county,  township,  independent,  or  other 
school  district  located  within  a  State  Such 
term  Includes  any  State  agency  which  di- 
rectly operates  and  maintains  facilities  for 
providing  free  public  education. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  title  IT.  the  term 
'local  educational  agency'  means  a  public 
boto'd  of  education  or  other  public  authority 
legally  constituted  within  a  State  for  either 
sdmlnlstratlve  control  or  direction  of.  or  to 
perform  a  service  function  for,  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are 
recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  lu  public  elementary  or  secondary 


schools.  Such  term  includes  any  other  pub- 
lie  Institution  or  agency  having  admlnlstra. 
tive  control  and  direction  of  a  public  el(. 
mentary  or  secondary  school,  and  It  alsc 
includes  (except  for  purposes  of  sections 
203  ( a  I  ( 2  ) .  203  ( b ) ,  and  205  (a)(1))  any  Statp 
agency  which  Is  directly  responsible  for  p: 
vldlng  free  public  education  for  handicapped 
children  (Including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  .speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  (j;;. 
turbed.  crippled,  or  other  health  Impai.-cc 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  sp*. 
clal  education)  or  for  children  In  instr.^- 
tlons  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children; 

(2)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
203(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Ac: 
and  references  thereto,  and  paragraph  161 
of  such  section  203(a)  as  added  by  this  Ac- 
and  references  thereto,  are  respectively  re- 
designated as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7i 
and  such  section  203(a)  Is  further  aniendrt 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"1 4)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  In  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  dl-strlct  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  It  deter- 
mines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  0.' 
this  tlUe.- 

Provldlng   for    a    more    precise   definition  ; 
"current  expenditures" 

(b)    Section  303 1  5)  of  such  Act  Is  amend.. 
to  read  as  follows 

"(5)    The      term      'current      expendlturi- 
means    expenditures    for   free    public  edu. 
tlon.  Including  expenditures  for  admlDlstri: 
tlon.     Instruction,     attendance    and    heal'.: 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  oper 
atlon  and  maintenance  of  plant  fixed  charge 
and    net   expendltiures    to   cover   deficits  r  • 
food  services  and  student  body  activities,  b  . 
not    Including   expenditures    for   communi".. 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  serrtce.  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  grante<i 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  title  II  or  III 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  A 
of  1965." 

PaTt  B — School  library  resources,  textbook- 
and    other    instru.ctional    materials 
Appropriations  authorized 

Sic.  121  Section  201(b)  of  the  Element4ir 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Publ: 
Law  89-10)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follow; 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  gran'.- 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  t 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  000  f  ' 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  $105 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1967,  and  1175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968" 

Interior  Department  Schools  for  Indians  ace 
Defenae  Department  Overseas  Schools 

Sec  122  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  !5 
amended  by — 

la)  striking  out  "3  per  centum"  in  th*. 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thered 
"3  f)er  centum  '. 

(b)  striking  out  "and"  after  'the  Vlrgi: 
Islands.  "  In  the  first  sentence,  and  5trllclnc 
out  all  of  such  sentence  after  "the  PadS' 
Islands"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  th( 
foli.)wln^  the  Department  of  Defense  (for 
library  resour.  es  textbooks,  and  othe: 
printed  and  publi.shcd  instructional  material..- 
for  the  uiu-  of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  I  and  the  Department  C. 
Interior  (for  library  resources,  textbook.' 
and  other  printed  and  published  Instruc 
tlonal  materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
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operated  for  Indian  children  by  that  De- 
^rtment) .  according  to  their  respective 
^peds  for  assistance  under  this  title.  The 
^erms  upon  which  payments  shall  be  made 
u>  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Depart- 
Bient  of  the  Interior  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 
tlie  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  " 
Administrative  Costa  of  State  and  Local 

Agencies 
Sec.    123.    (a)     Paragraph    (21     of    section 
203ia)   of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
"  (I)    by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "State  plan, 
including". 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "ex- 
Mpt  that  the"  the  following:  "and  (11)  the 
distribution  and  control  by  a  local  educa- 
aonal  agency  of  such  library  resources,  text- 
booKs,  and  other  instructional  materials  for 
ilie  use  of  children  and  teachers  In  schools 
referred  to  In  clause  (A) . ',  and 

j3i  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  title  for  that 
y»r.  and  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  an 
amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  title  for  that 
vear"  iind  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  Xol- 
iowing  'for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title 
(or  that  year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  Is 
greater". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clau.se  (A),  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (B)  and  In- 
wrting  ".  and  ".  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
ihere<.>r  the  following  new  clause: 

Ci  provide  assurance  that.  In  order  to 
^«ure  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  there  will  be  appropriate  co- 
ordination at  both  State  and  local  levels  be- 
■ween  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
.tie  with  respect  to  library  resources  and  the 
program  (If  any)  carried  out  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
use  ch.  16):". 

.''art  C — Supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  131   Section  301(b)  of  the  Elementary 
.-■id  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  Is  amended  to 
•ead  CIS  follows : 

■'i:)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
•rider  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
•o  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
'ir  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
H50.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  $575,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968  " 

Intenor  Department  Schools  for  Indians  and 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Schcxjls 
Sec    132.  Section    302(a)    of   such    Act   18 
amended  by — 

lai   striking   out   "2   per   centum"   In   the 
Srst  ."ientence  and   Inserting  In   lieu  thereof 
3  per  centum"; 

bi  striking  out  "and"  after  "the  Virgin 
Islands. "  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  striking 
^ut  all  of  such  sentence  after  "the  Pacific 
Islands."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
'ollowlng.  "the  Department  of  Defense  (for 
irrylng  out  the  purposes  set  forth  In  para- 
Uraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  303  for  chil- 
dren In  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  i,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (for  carrying  out  the 
P'jrposes  set  forth  In  jiaragraphs  (a)  and 
S  "f  section  303  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
M'.d.'en  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
iperated  by  that  Department)  according  to 
the'.:  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  The  terms  ujxin  which  payments 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
»nd  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  such 


children  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 
Excellence  of  Architecture  and  Design  and 
Works  of  Art 
Sbc.  133.  Section  304(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(C) 
that,  in  developing  plans  for  such  facilities 
due  consideration  will  be  given  to  excellence 
of  architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more 
that  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project ) , 
and  (D)". 

Special  Consideration  for  Local  Educational 
Agencies  Which  Are  Financially  Overbur- 
dened 

Sec.  134.  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (o  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion  (b)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   In  ai^roTlng  applications  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  the  Commissioner  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of   any   local   educational    agency   which    Is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  Is 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs,  including  preschool  education 
for  foxix  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  Its  schools  are  serloxisly  overcrowded  ( as 
a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment  or 
otherwise),  obsolete,  racially  Imbalanced.  or 
unsafe,   or  because  of   any   other   condition 
that  has  Imposed  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing financial  burden  upon  the  agency." 
Part  D — Cooperative  Research  Act 
amendments 
Permitting  the  Research  Training  Program 
To  Be  Carried  Out  Through  Contracts  as 
Well  as  Grants 

Sbc.  141.  Section  2  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  (20  U.S.C.  331a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  after  "503"  In  stilasection 
(a),  and  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions. 
and  organizations  to  assist  them  In  prortdlng 
training  in  research  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion (Including  such  research  descrll>ed  in 
section  503(4)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965).  including 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  train- 
ing staff  and  currlcular  cajxabillty  for  such 
training,  and,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.8.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5).  to  provide  by  con- 
tracts or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  them  for  the  conduct  of 
such  activities;  except  that  no  such  grant 
may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  other  than  a  nonprofit 
one. 

"(2)  P^mds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  grants  or  contracts  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  under  this  sub- 
section may.  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner,  also  be  used  by  the  recipient 
(A)  in  establishing  and  maintaining  re- 
search tralneeshlps.  Internships,  personnel 
exchanges,  and  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowships, aad  for  stipends  and  allowances 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses) for  fellows  and  others  undergoing 
training  and  their  dependents  not  In  excess 
of  such  maximum  amounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  or  (Bl  where 
the  recipient  Is  a  State  educational  agency. 
in  providing  for  such  tralneeshlpw.  Intern- 
ships, personnel  exchanges,  and  fellowships 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organlxatlons. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
or  Jointly  financed  coofjeratlve  arrangement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  for  train- 


ing In  sectarian  Instruction,  or  for  work  to 
be  done  In  an  institution,  or  a  department  or 
branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program  is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prep>are  them  to  become  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological 
subjects." 

Consolidating  Research  Authority  Under 

Section  2 
Sec.  142.  Section  4(b)    of  the  CooperaUve 
Research  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

Amending  the  Definition  of  "Construction" 
To  Include  the  Acquisition  of  Existing 
Buildings 

Sec.  143.  Section  5(4)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(4)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost  of 
construction' Include  (A)  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition,  expan- 
sion, remodeling,  replacement,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings.  Including  archltecu' 
fees,  but  not  Including  the  cost  of  acquisition 
of  land  (except  In  the  case  of  acquisition  of 
an  existing  building)  or  off-site  improve- 
ments, and  (B)  equipping  new  buildings  and 
existing  buildings,  whether  or  not  acquired, 
expanded,  remodeled,  or  altered." 

Part  E — Grants  to  strengthen  State  de- 
partments of  education 
Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  151.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose 
of   making  grants   under  this  title,  there  is 
hereby    authorized    to    be    appropriated    the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968." 

Elimination  of  Matching  Requirement 
Sec.  152.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  where  It  ap- 
pears after '"Sec.  503".  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral share  of",  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)   of  such  section. 

(b)  Section  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "503(a)(4)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "503  ( 4 )  ". 

(C)  Section  502ib)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal  share  (as  defined  In 
section  503(b)  )  of  the"  and  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2i   thereof. 

(di  Section  504  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  503(a)"  both  times  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
603". 

Technical  Amendment  Regarding  Inter- 
change of  Personnel  with  States 
Sec.  153.  Effective  as  of  April  11.  1965,  sec- 
tion 507(C)  (3(d)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  and  for  retention  and  leave 
accrual  purposes,"  after  "toward  periodic  or 
longevity   step    Increases". 

Part  F — Dissemination  of  information 
Sec.  161.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  604  and  605  as  606 
and  606.  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  603  the  following  new  section: 
'Dissemination  of  IniormaUon 
"Sec.  604.  In   order  to  disseminate  Infor- 
mation  concerning   this   Act,    and    any   Act 
amended    by    this    Act.    to    State    and    local 
educational   agencies,   for  use   In   their   ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  the  Commis- 
sioner— 

"(1)  shall  prepare  and  publish  catalogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses  of 
research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  In  the 
encoiu-agement  and  most  effective  use  of 
this  Act,  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act, 
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as  well  as  foeter  the  development  of  tafor- 
ooAtlon  D«tWQrlLs.  systema.  or  other  proce- 
dure* for  dLasenUaaUag  the  reeolts  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  conducted  onder 
this  Act.  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act. 

"(2)  may.  upon  request,  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  under- 
taking to  Initiate  or  expand  programs  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act,  or  under  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  to  Increase  the  quality 
or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of  their  edu- 
cational programs: 

"(3)  shall  prepare  and  publish  aji  annual 
report  setting  forth  i  A )  projects  carried  out 
under  this  Act.  or  under  any  Act  amended 
by  this  .\ct.  and  the  cost  of  each  such  project, 
and  iBi  developments  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptation  of  projects  carried  out  under  this 
Act,  or  under  any  .\ct  amended  by  this  Act, 
and 

■  i4i  may.  without  regard  to  sections  3948 
and  3706  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC 
529;  41  use  5i.  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies.  organizatlODS.  or 
groups,  to  carry  out  the  prorlsloas  of  tbU 
section  " 

Part   G — Elective  date 

Sec  171  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning aif  ter  June  30.  196fl 

Mr  POWELL  'durtiu  reading  of  the 
b;i;  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  wondering 
If  my  mlleaKues  would  auree  that  the 
bill  b*:-  cnr_s:derfd  as  read  at  this  point. 

The  CH.AIRM-\N  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai  from 
New  York     Mr    Powell  1'' 

Mr  (XX^DKI.l  Mr  Chalrnian.  re- 
serving the  rit;ht  to  object,  may  I  ask 
tlie  «entl«:'man  whether  we  can  do  it  by 
title  ' 

Mr  POWEI.I  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  will  stive  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  any  amendments  I  am  not 
trying  to  hamstnng  any  part  of  it. 

Mr  OOODELL  Mr  Chalrmaji,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  orderly  to 
know  where  we  are  In  the  bill  if  the  titles 
are  open  to  amendment  at  any  point, 
and  we  can  proceed  expeditiously  in  that 
way 

Mr.  POWELL  The  gentleman  is  ob- 
jecting, then? 

Mr   GOODELL     I  would  object  to  it. 

The  CHAIK.M.AiN      Objection  is  heard 

Mr  Pi  '\KK:  !  Mr  Chairman.  I  then 
a-sk  tfiat  the  further  reading  of  title  I  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  the  Committee 
consider  title  I  a.s  having  been  read,  and 
open  to  am-ndrr.ent  at  any  point. 

The  CH.AIRM.AN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

There  was  no  objection 

AMENDMENT  OFTEacU  HT   U>    gCU 

Mr  QL'IE  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

Ti;e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\xnendment  offered  by  Mr  Qrir:  On  page 
40.  line  3.  strike  out  "at  least  ten"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "equal  to  3  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  all  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  rusb 
district,  except  that  It  sball  In  no  case  be 
less  than  ten" 

Page  40.  on  line  6.  strike  out  "at  least 
ten  ■  and  Inaert  !n  lieu  thereof  "eqtial  to 
3  per  ceil'  .,t.  .-  ri.  r-  of  the  total  number  of 
all  childre:.  ig'^i  r*.v^  lo  seventeen.  Inclusive. 
In  such  county,  except  that  It  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  ten". 


Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  After  many  years 
of  attempting  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  American  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  we  enacted 
Public  Law  8&-10  last  season.  With  the 
passage  of  that  act  we  took  a  sigmflcanl 
step  in  assuring  that  every  American 
child  would  have  an  opportunity  to  a 
high-quality  education.  I  regard  last 
years  action  as  a  pledge  to  our  young 
people  that  their  Nation's  Government 
regarded  their  education  as  vital  to  the 
Republic's  future — a  commitment  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  assist  the  States  and  the  local  schools 
in   areas  of   critical   educational   needs 

One  of  the  areas  of  critical  educational 
needs  which  Congress  recognized  was  the 
special  need  of  disadvantaged  children 
In  response  to  this  need,  the  major 
thrust  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  to  establish  a  special 
program  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children  under  title  I. 

Now.  not  quite  a  year  since  funds  were 
first  made  available,  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  first  year's  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  Frankly,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  review,  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  its  creation. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  broadened  op- 
portunities in  the  SUte  of  Ohio  and  In 
the  Cleveland  area  Title  I  of  Public  Law 
8&-10  as  amended  by  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide my  SUte  with  approximately  $62 
million  next  fiscal  year.  $43  million  In 
the  current  school  year. 

Reports  that  I  have  seen  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  program  give  evidence 
of  a  success  which  has  exceeded  educa- 
tors' expectations.  Nationwide,  of  the 
$1.18  billion  authorized,  projects  amount- 
ing to  $105  billion  were  approved 
That  amounts  to  89  percent  utilization 

The  fact  that  11  percent  of  the  funds 
was  not  used  is.  In  itself,  a  tribute  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  State  and  local 
school  officials  I  asked  the  OfBce  of 
Education  for  the  major  reason  for  non- 
utlllzatlon  of  title  I  funds.  Tlie  adminis- 
trators Informed  me  that  tlie  major 
reason,  other  than  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, was  that  State  educational  agen- 
cies were  very  strict  In  approving  proj- 
ects. There  was  a  real  effort  made  to 
ln.sure  that  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  was 
carried  out  and  that  the  projects  were 
of  the  highest  quality. 

From  this  reiwrt,  I  think  we  can  be 
assured  that  with  no  exceptions  Federal 
dollars  were  spent  wisely 

I  am  also  extremely  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  adopted  an  amendment 
to  Public  Law  874  which  I  have  sup- 
ported— to  make  Cleveland  and  other 
large  city  areas  eligible  for  the  first  time 
for  Federal  pa>Tnents  for  the  education 
of  federally  connected  children 

Mr,  QUTE  Mr  Chairman,  as  you  lis- 
ten to  the  reading  of  my  amendment.  It 
changes  the  effect  of  this  bill  as  to  which 
school  district  would  be  able  to  receive 
money  under  title  I 

A  school  district  would  have  to  have 
at  least  3  percent  of  its  children,  age  5 
to  17  in  the  so-called  poverty  class,  for 
which  they  receive  this  money. 


The  law  presently  provides  that  a 
county  must  have  at  least  100  and  a 
school  district  must  have  3  percent  or 
10.  whichever  is  less. 

My  amendment  would  change  the  new 
requirement  in  the  bill  that  a  district 
only  need  10.  I  think  it  is  inconceivable 
that  some  school  districts  with  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  children  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  have  only  10  who  come  from 
families  of  less  than  $2,000  or  are  in  the 
AWC  category,  should  then  receive  some 
money. 

This  program  is  for  the  school  districts 
that  have  a  substantial  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  educationally  deprived. 

This  amendment  would  affect  a  hand- 
ful of  very  wealthy  school  districts;  pos- 
sibly Montgomery  County,  Md.,  would  be 
one  of  them  and  Du  Page  County.  El, 
and  Bergen  County.  N  J  Tliey  would  be 
eliminated  by  my  amendment 

But  thl.s  bill  is  many  times  spoken  of 
and  U  is  intended  to  help  the  education- 
ally deprived;  and  one  of  the  bigger 
groups  who  are  supp<"isedly  educationally 
deprived  are  the  poverty  children. 

So  in  order  to  prevent  the  money  from 
going  into  school  districts  with  a  small 
number  of  children  from  poor  families 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren, I  think  this  would  be  a  much  better 
criteria  than  just  10  students  as  pres- 
ently provided  In  the  bill. 

Therefore.  I  would  .'lurely  ask  you  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  i-entleman  yield? 

Mr    QUIK      I  vield  to  the  pentlemar, 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  I  call  the 
attention  of  ti-.c  t;e:.!leman  to  page  43 
of  the  bill,  startling  on  line  18.  which  con- 
tains the  title.  "Providing  that  a  program 
or  a  project  must  bo  at  least  a  certalr, 
minimum  size  to  be  approved." 

I  will  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
circumstances  or  the  situation  which  the 
gentleman  just  outlined  ciiPiiot  occur 
because  in  order  to  h..i\i'  ,i  project  ap- 
proved, you  must  put  enough  school  dis- 
tricts together  with  10  or  12  or  15  chil- 
dren so  that  you  can  put  together  a 
meaningful  program  of  not  less  than 
$5,000  in  size,  and  that  $5,000  represents 
one-half  of  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
times  the  number  of  children  that  you 
combine  into  this  program.  This  Is  of 
special  benefit  In  the  extreme  rural  parts 
of  the  country  particularly  in  some  parts 
like  Appalachla  where  you  have  a  num- 
ber of  small  districts  which  acting  alone 
could  not  come  up  with  a  program  oJ 
substantial  size  which  would  guarantees 
good  end  result. 

By  requiring  them  to  put  enough  of 
these  programs  together  to  meet  the 
$5,000  qualification,  we  encourak'e  them 
to  combine  their  entitlement.s  ."io  that 
they  can  engage  in  a  joint  procram. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  recognize.  I  will  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  value  of  that  amendment  andU 
would  apply  to  the  rural  area.s  What  I 
am  talking  about  are  the  wealthier  coun- 
ties which  have  a  .'>ub.stantial  number  of 
poor  students  but  do  not  have  anvwherf 
near  3  percent  Therefore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  intent  of  the  lans-'uaL-i'  on  pfts-'f 
43  is  to  brln«  together  the  school  distncts 
that  are  wealthy  but  rather  as  the  gen- 
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tleman mentioned,  districts  Uke  we  find 
In  Appalachia — my  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  wealthy  school  districts 
which  presently  have  less  than  3  percent 
but  more  than  10  and,  therefore,  would 
not  allow  them  to  come  under  the  pro- 
gram. Their  districts  can  well  afford 
good  education  without  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  In  my 
judgment,  the  great  virtue  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  we  recognize  the  plight  of 
ihe  disadvantaecd  child,  whether  he  is 
ma  wealthy  district  or  in  a  poorer  school 
district.  The  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  i  Mr.  William  D. 
FoRDl,  Just  referred  to  that  we  adopted 
this  year  requires  projects  to  involve  at 
least  as  much  as  $5,000,  unless  it  would 
work  an  extreme  hardship.  If  the  Com- 
nussioner  found  that  it  would  work  an 
extreme  hardship  In  any  case  the  re- 
quirement could  be  waived.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  lepislation  is  not  to  re- 
ward or  punish  school  districts  but  to 
provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation to  put  this  money  into  any  dis- 
tricts in  the  country  where  these  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  are.  I  think  the 
amendment  that  we  adopted  this  year, 
putting  the  $5,000  minimum  limitation  or 
program  size  except  in  extreme  hardship 
cases,  amply  takes  care  of  the  situation 
and  IS  as  far  as  we  dare  go  without  the 
danger  of  eliminating  benefits  for  needy 
children. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the 
Committee  to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlnne.sota  !Mr   QriEl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
Tere— ayes  38.  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      O'HARA 
OF    MICHIGAN 

•Mr  OHAR.'^  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.^endment  offered  by  Mr  O'Hasa  of  Mlch- 
i«in:  Page  63  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
thf  following  new  part: 

"PART    H RACIAL    IMBALANCE 

"Sec.  181  Section  604  of  tlie  Elementary 
lad  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (con- 
airUng  a  prohibition  against  Federal  control 
of  education)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
Mowing  at  the  end  thereor  and  before  the 
period  •.  or  to  require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
■•rder  to  overcome  racial  imbalance'." 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  very  unfortunate  that  In  the 
cou.'^e  of  this  debate  some  statements 
rave  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  implicatiorus  of  which  were 
■-at  under  this  bill  the  OlBce  of  Educa- 
■-lon,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
J?  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
'-he  Federal  Government,  operating 
■through  one  or  more  of  its  agencies  or 
^fpartments,  could  require  the  busing 
5.'  children  or  the  assignment  of  chil- 
•^'en  or  the  assignment  of  teachers  to 
Kin-ect  a  so-called  racial  imbalance. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  other  members  of 
the  majority  on  the  subcommittee  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  this  is  not  true. 
To  make  certain  that  everyone  under- 
stands it  is  not  true  I  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  how  section 
604  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  would  read  following  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  It  now 
reads: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department. 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision. 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system, 
or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published  in- 
structional materials  by  any  educational  in- 
stitution or  school  system. 

We  would  add:  "or  to  require  the  as- 
signment or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance." 

I  believe  that  is  about  as  clear  as  we 
can  make  it. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  amendment 
is  and  what  it  is  not. 

In  the  first  place,  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  deals  with  segregation  and 
it  in  no  way  deals  with  any  so-called 
racial  imbalance.  It  deals  with  racial 
discrimination  and  racial  segregation. 
It  gives  no  warrant  or  authority  to  deal 
with  so-called  racial  Imbalance.  And 
nothing  in  this  act  would  permit  requir- 
ing correction  of  racial  imbalance,  ab- 
sent racial  discrimination  or  segregation 
prohibited  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

We  would  not  add  to  or  take  away 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  this 
amendment.  What  we  say,  simply,  is  in 
order  to  overcome  the  false  allegations 
which  have  been  made  against  this  legis- 
lation we  want  to  add  a  prohibition  that 
would  specifically  spell  out  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  could  be  construed 
to  require  the  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  students  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  as  such. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's statement  a  few  moments  ago  is 
not  entirely  accurate  with  reference  to 
what  is  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  mean  to 
misquote  the  gentleman,  but  if  I  under- 
stood him  correctly  he  said  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  that  would  permit  money 
to  go  for  busing  unless  there  was  segrega- 
tion in  violation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman misunderstood  me,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  repeat  that,  and  to  clarify 
it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  said  that 
there  was  nothing  in  this  act  that  would 
in  any  way  permit  any  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  require  the  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 


The  gentleman  certainly  would  agree 
with  that  statement,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  act  that  says  the  Commissioner  can 
require  them  to  bus.  but  the  gentleman 
yesterday,  at  page  25334.  answered  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Kornegay].  Mr.  Korne- 
GAY  asked: 

Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  which 
would  give  to  a  local  school  unit  an  incentive, 
and  that  is  more  money? 

The  gentleman  replied : 
There   is   no   Incentive   contained   therein 
which  has  anything  to  do  with  busing. 

And  the  gentleman  talked  about  title 
III. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Goodell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hafa  of  Mich- 
igan was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  the  record 
should  be  clear  that  the  new  provision 
which  the  gentleman  was  instrumental 
in  putting  into  the  bill  does  put  an  ob- 
lipaiion  on  the  Commissioner  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  applications  from 
the  local  uiiits  for  funds,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  overcrowded  condi- 
tions, obsolete  classrooms  or  schools,  un- 
safe schools,  or  any  other  condition  that 
has  imposed  a  substantial  and  continuing 
financia.  burden  upon  the  local  agency, 
and  one  other,  racially  imbalanced 
schools. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  this  provision 
clearly  permits  and  puts  an  obligation  on 
the  Commissioner  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  grants  to  local  agencies  to 
come  forward  with  busing  proposals  if 
they  wish  to  or  with  other  proposals  to 
solve  these  problems.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michipan.  A  busing 
proposal,  a  simple  busing  proposal, 
would  not  be  a  supplementary  educa- 
tional center  or  service  as  provided  for 
in  title  III.  But  let  me  say  that  it  is  not 
germane,  is  it,  to  what  we  are  doing 
right  now?  When  we  have  reached  that 
point  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  it  with 
the  gentleman  and  clear  up  any  difficulty 
that  exists  there.  But  I  would  like  to 
repeat  and  reiterate  now  what  we  are 
doing  is  amending  section  604  of  the  ex- 
isting legislation  which  applies  to  the 
entire  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  what  was  always  clear  to  most  of 
us,  that  nothing  contained  In  that  act 
could  be  construed  to  require  the  as- 
signment or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

Mr.  -WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr  WYDLER.  I  think  thii  whole 
question  on  the  amendment  you  are  of- 
ferm^  tum.s  un  the  'Aord  "requl-ed  "  I 
would  Uxe  t<)  a.sk  the  gentleman,  would 
the  meanirii{  of  the  amer.dment  you  are 
offen:u  be  the  same  If  we  were  t<>  add  to 
the  word  required  .jr  after  It  the  words 
■or  Induce  ">  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
U  telling  the  House  now,  that  your 
amendment  would  disallow  or  net  allow 
the  Comml.ssiuner  of  Education  tc  Induce 
these  school  districts  to  bus  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  correctlnK  racial  imbalance'' 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  It  would 
not     No 

Mr  WYDLER  Thank  you. 
Mr  O  HAKA  of  Michigan  There  Is 
nothlriK  m  thf  act  that  permits  him  to 
Induce  them  to  correct  racial  in)taiance. 
I  do  not  have  Webster  s  dictionary  In 
front  of  me  and  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  'require.'  but  I 
mean  it  to  include  coerce  and  "compel" 
and  force"  or  'msist '  or  whatever.  But 
what  I  am  not  saying  Is  that  the  Com- 
nusslon  of  Education  Is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  a  school  district  from 
taking  steps  to  correct  racial  lml>alance 
If  that  u  what  they  want  to  do.  Now.  I 
understand  there  are  some  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  State  of  New  York  which, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  Governor, 
are  thinking  of  undertaking  such  proj- 
ects, and  the  Commissioner  could  not 
stop  them  from  doing  It. 

The  CHAIRM.^Jf  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr  O  HAR.^1  may  pro- 
ceed for  '-)  additu.T'.d;  minutes. 

The  CIIAIFIMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  *a.s  :\o  objection. 
Mr  BRADEMA.S      Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  O  HAKA  f  Mirnu-a:;  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemnn  from  Indiar.d 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  support  the  observations  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  in  front  of 
me  a  stau^ment.  made  by  a  very  well- 
known  State  school  superintendent,  who 
said  with  reference  to  the  operations  In 
hi^  State 

We  re  pushing  volunUry  busing  wh«n  the 
climate  and  Uie  dutancee  are  right 

Mr  Chairman,  the  man  who  made 
that  statement,  I  may  .say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  was  Dr 
Max  Rafferty.  the  superintendent  of 
education  for  the  State  of  California,  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  rather  conservative 
America  sfKikesman  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  secondly  I  wish  to 
underscore  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  Mr  0'H.\ra1  has  just  said, 
namely  that  m  this  area  we  are  talking 
about  local  Initiative 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Ls  up  to  the  local 
school  system  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
decides  that  it  wants  to  transport  or  bus 
the  students 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
those  persons  who  like  to  run  up  the  flag 


with  reference  to  the  question  of  Federal 
control,  would  not  want  to  suggest  an 
approach  which  would  prevent,  which 
would  prohibit,  a  local  school  district 
from  doing  what  in  its  local  judgment 
was  best  in  order  to  make  its  local  oper- 
ation more  proficient 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'HaraI 
has  offered  a  very  worthwhile  amend- 
ment And.  Mr  Chairman.  I  was  one 
who  in  1954,  initiated  this  program  and 
it  Is  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  never  did  I  at  any 
lime  Intend  that  there  should  be  any 
forceable  Federal  supervision  or  force  of 
the  Federal  Government  employed  to 
force  any  local  district  to  do  that  which 
was  then  contrary  to  the  best  principles 
of  our  democracy 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
O'HaraI  is  a  very  salutary  one,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr  WAOOONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  with 
whom  I  worked  out  these  amendments 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  We  did  work  these  amend- 
ments out  together. 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  in  order  that  we 
may  further  clarify  this  particular 
amendment,  is  this  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr  OHaraI  and  I  have  worked  out  in 
lengthy  discussions? 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Does  It  not  have 
to  do  with  imbalance? 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  WAGGONNER  And,  I  can  con- 
clude that  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
the  prohibitions  set  forth  therein,  having 
to  do  with  Federal  control  of  education 
will  then  say— nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  ofDcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision  or  control  over 
the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruction, 
and  administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  institution  or  school  system. 
or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published 
Instructional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  school  system,  or  to 
require  the  assignment  or  traiisportatlon 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect' 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  Is  correct 

Mr  WAOOONNER  And  Mr  Chair- 
man. If  the  gentJema:-.  will  yield  further, 
does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  would 
put  in  proper  perspective  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  with  resjiect  to  the  prohibi- 
tion which  would  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  or  any- 
one else  in  the  Federal  Government,  as 


to  what  their  authority  ts.  and  this,  ;n  rt- 
movlng  their  authority  to  withhold  a.-,',- 
funds  which  would  be  authorized  ar.i 
appropriated  under  this  Act.  should  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  attempt  t-. 
continue  his  present  effort  to  put  int,j 
practice  the  revised  guidelines  whici: 
have  to  do — whether  the  gentlerr.ar, 
agrees  or  not — to  employing  and  h.-.^u-.-.. 
Ing  teachers,  busing,  or  transportiiiu'  .st... 
dents'' 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  air.  no: 
thi.>rout,'h!y  familiar  uith  all  of  thai 
Certainly  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, before  he  distributes  Federal  school 
aid  funds,  must  abide  by  the  strictures 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  with 
respect  to  segregation 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  WAOOONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  KciUle- 
man  b«'  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional Ti  minutes 

The  CllAIRMAN  Is  there  objectlor. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  I  thar.k 
the  gentleman 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  change 
that,  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana agrees  that  the  amendment  would 
not  change  the  Impact  of  title  VI  How- 
ever, we  make  It  clear  that  title  VI  is 
all— that  is  to  say,  that  title  VI  gave  no 
warrant  to  any  Federal  office  to  t;o  be- 
yond eliminating  racial  discrimlnatlor. 
and  aflirmativeiy  requiring  racial  bal- 
ance. Because  where  dl-scrlmination  i.^ 
absent,  if  we  have  racial  imbalance  that 
Is  not  a  result  of  racial  discrlminatlor. 
it  is  not  covered  by  title  VI,  and  it  Is  not 
a  proper  area  for  the  Commissioner  t^ 
enter  into.  Of  course,  I  am  not  going 
to  get  into  a  specific  discussion  on 
whether  he  has  or  he  has  not. 

Mr  WAOOONNER  Mr.  Chairman 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.     Yes 

Mr  WAGCrONNER  I  would  agret? 
that  this  amendment  would,  of  course 
not  amend  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Ac: 
because  to  do  so  you  would  have  ti 
amend  the  bill  to  read  In  the  prohibitior, 
section  that  nothing  contained  in  thij 
act  or  any  other  act  would  be  allowed 
but  the  gentleman  would  agree  that  as 
far  as  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
posed act  we  are  now  debating,  that  the 
authority  of  th.e  Commi.ssioner  of  Edu- 
cation, or  any  other  Individual  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  ageno' 
of  the  P>deral  Government,  would  be  re- 
stricted by  these  prohibitions. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  WAOCrONNER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman I  think  this  does  improve  this 
act  Certainly  I  am  Njolng  to  support  the 
amendment 

Mr  POWEIX  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  yield 
Mr  POWELL  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  following!  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
I  would  like  the  House  to  know  that  news 
came  to  us  ab«)ut  a  task  force,  and  about 
three  that  were  going  into  districts,  and 
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[Tie   time  of  the 


Chairman,    will 


telling  them  "You  must,"  and  "You 
jjiall '  And  as  soon  as  this  side  of  the 
aisle — and  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause they  were  not  around  at  the  mo- 
jjjeiit — we  heard  about  it,  we  agreed  to 
ask  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
remove  these  three  gentlemen  from  the 
ask  that  had  been  assigned  to  them. 
Because  tliere  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion, past  or  present,  that  gives  a  right 
to  any  individual  to  go  into  any  district 
and  sav  "You  shall,"  or  "You  must." 

Mr    WAGGONNER      Mr.   Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 
Mr  WAGGONNER      I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  once  again. 

I  realize  the  intent  of  this,  and  I  ac- 
cept in  good  faith  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  supporting  this  amendment 
that  serves  to  further  restrain  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Interfere  with  the  administration  of  this 
act. 

I  personally  would  like  to  .see  it  amend- 
ed, at  least  to  read  in  any  other  act.  but 
I  realize  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  through  this.  You  can  rest  assured 
I  will  keep  trying. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  just  like  to  sum  up  what  we 
propose  to  do. 

While  we  provide  by  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act — and  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  us  on  the  committee  certainly 
support  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act — 
and  are  determined  not  to  give  funds  to 
segregated  activities,  nor  to  support  ra- 
cial discrimination;  that  we  do  not  mean 
bv  that  to  go  beyond  cases  of  racial  dis- 
cruninalion.  in  an  attempt  to  correct 
racial  imbalance  that  Is  not  the  result  of 
racial  discrimination. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to  I  believe  It  will  clearly  define  the 
issues  in  this  debate. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  available,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  If  I  can  the  Import 
and  the  impact  of  his  amendment. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  amendment  Is 
;n  the  .section  prohibiting  Federal  con- 
trol in  the  present  law.  and  it  will  pro- 
hibit the  requiring  of  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  and  teachers 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

The  question,  and  I  agree  with  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  spoke  earlier,  revolves 
around  what  the  word  "require"  means. 
You  are  going  to  forbid  any  Federal 
official  from  requiring  assignment  or 
transtx)rtatlon  of  students  or  teachers. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Commissioner 
would  be  barred  from  making  the  bus- 
ing of  students  a  condition  for  a  grant? 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  Com- 
missioner would  be  barred  from  requir- 
ing the  busing  of  students  to  overcome  a 
racial  unbalance,  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  requirement*  of  title  VI 
*Uh  respect  to  racial  discrimination. 

Mr   GOODELL.     That  is  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance? 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Commissioner 
would  not  be  able  to  say  to  a  locality.  "If 
you  want  this  money,  you  must  set  up 
transportation  of  students  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance,  as  distinguished  from 
racial  discrimination"? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman some  further  questions. 

Under  title  I  we  have  clearly  defined 
in  this  bill  the  word  "expenditures"  to 
include  pupil  transportation  and  the  cost 
of  pupil  transportation. 

In  other  words,  in  title  I  we  have  made 
it  clear  that  you  can  spend  money  for 
busing  of  pupils  generally;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  Commissioner 
so  desired,  under  your  amendment  could 
he  say  to  a  local  district.  "You  will  not 
receive  title  I  money  unless  you  take 
action  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in 
your  school  district"? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  As  distin- 
guished from  racial  discrimination? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes ;  as  distinguished 
from  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  He  could 
not. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  assumption  in 
everything  that  we  have  said  is  that  title 
VI  does  not  apply.  In  other  words.  If 
title  VI  applies  then  we  are  in  a  different 
ball  park? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Title  VI  I  think,  and 
it  is  the  gentleman's  assumption  and 
mine,  bars  discrimination? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  But  it  does  not  bar 
de  facto  racial  imbalance  as  such. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  It  does 
not  bar  de  facto  racial  imbalance  when 
and  if  it  results  without  any  intention 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race — 
when  It  is  not  the  result  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is,  it  does  not 
bar  de  facto  racial  Imbalance  unless  it 
results  from  discrimination? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  title 
VI  does  not  bar  de  facto  racial  imbalance 
as  such  unless  It  is  the  result  of  racial 
discrimination. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  one  other 
aspect  of  this  that  bothers  me.  which  I 
would  like  the  gentleman,  since  he  is  the 
author,  to  discuss.  It  is  in  the  bill  now 
and  Is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  98 
of  the  report  in  Italics  showing  where  it 
changes  the  law. 

There  is  specific  reference  in  that  sec- 
tion to  racial  imbalance  in  schools  and 
it  is  clear  that  some  kind  of  special  grants 
are  authorized  to  local  school  districts 
with  respect  to  a  condition  of  racial 
imbalance. 


Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  what 
kind  of  conditions  and  what  kind  of 
grants  would  be  involved  in  this  title  be- 
cause your  amendment  covers  this  title 
as  well  as  title  VI  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  page  98  and  the  top  of  page  99  of  the 
committee  report  is  to  permit  some  con- 
struction of  facilities,  supplemental  edu- 
cational centers  as  authorized  in  title  III. 
and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  copi- 
mission,  in  reviewing  such  applications, 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  school  facilities  prob- 
lems, for  one  reason  or  another,  rather 
than  those  that  are  already  all  set  in 
terms  of  basic  facilities. 

But  since  it  is  causing  some  confusion, 
in  order  to  lay  at  rest  the  fears  of  the 
gentleman  about  this,  I  wish  to  inform 
the  gentleman  at  this  time  that  I  will, 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, offer  an  amendment  to  this  new  sec- 
tion which  will  clear  up  any  confusion 
that  may  exist. 

Mr.  GOODELIj.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is,  but  the 
gentleman  may  mislead  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  not  worked  on  title  m 
as  much  as  we  have,  if  he  implies  that 
title  III  is  simply  construction  and  facil- 
ities money.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  is  a  long  list  of  types  of  activities 
for  which  funds  can  be  granted. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Construction  is  only 
one  aspect,  constructing  a  center.  In 
most  instances,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
money  will  go  for  personnel,  remedial 
teachers,  or  certain  types  of  equipment 
and  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  moment  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct,  but  if  you  read  the  amendment 
in  connection  with  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  1968  and  in  connection  with  the 
committee  report  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  you  will  see  that  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  the  amendment  is  toward 
the  construction  of  facilities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  still  left  with  a 
question.  I  dc  not  believe  the  gentleman 
answered  it  when  he  was  describing  ear- 
lier the  imjMict  and  the  general  piirport 
of  title  III  grants.  The  OHara  section 
that  was  added  to  this  bUl  states  in  part: 
The  Commissioner  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  application  of  any  local 
agency  to  meet  critical  educational  needs. 
Including — 

And  then  it  lists  preschool,  obsolete 
classrooms  or  schools,  unsafe  schools, 
and  racially  imbalanced  schools. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  my  concern  is  with  this 
entire  section,  not  with  any  single  part 
of  it.  My  concern  is  the  authority  given 
the  Commissioner  here.  It  is  not  just  an 
authority,  but  a  requirement  upon  the 
Commissioner  to  give  special  considera- 
tion where  he  judges  they  are  making  a 
reasonable  tax  effort  locally,  where  he 
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yddtin^  buildings  are  obsolete,  where  the 
r'>mm;.s.si'n'.f^r  judKPs  they  are  unsafe,  or. 
U\  the  C'onimissionpr's  Judgment,  and  I 
Q'.'U'  because  of  any  other  condition 
tha'.  ha.s  imposed  a  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing financial  burden  " 

What  do  you  have  in  mind  here? 

Mr  OTIARA  of  Michigan  I  have  In 
mind  the  offering  of  an  amendment  to 
that  section  which  will  change  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  has  been 
quoting,  and  when  we  get  to  It.  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so  But  that  Is  not  a  part  of 
my  amendment  which  Is  now  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr  GOODELL.  The  only  place  I 
know  of  In  this  act  that  refers  to  racial 
Imbalance  is  this  section,  and  the  gentle- 
man has  Just  offered  an  amendment  that 
applies  not  only  to  this  section  but  to  the 
fr.tire  act  It  Is  relevant  what  Impact 
your  amendment  will  have  on  this  sec- 
tion with  the  words  "'racially  Imbal- 
anced"  In  it.    I  would  like  to  know. 

At  this  stage  I  axn  not  saying  I  will  be 
f  ^r  or  against  your  amendment.  I  would 
he  Inclined  to  be  for  it,  but  I  want  to 
know  what  It  would  do. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  My 
amendment  would  apply  in  either  case. 
Section  604  would  apply  to  the  entire 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  It  would  affect  the  entire  act, 
including  the  title  ITI  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  has  been  discussing  In  the 
last  few  minutes. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Let  me  ask  70U  an- 
other question.  You  had  said  that  your 
amendment  that  you  are  now  offering 
would  make  It  impossible  for  the  Com- 
missioner, as  a  condition  of  making  a 
erant  under  this  act.  to  require  busing 
'^r  transportation  of  student*.  Suppose 
there  Is  a  racially  Imbalanced  situation. 
AiK'reed.  the  Commissioner  does  not  make 
It  a  condition  of  the  grant  that  they 
bus,  but  he  makes  It  a  condition  of  the 
>,'rant  that  they  eliminate  the  imbalance. 
\Vi>u:.!  t^, At  b.'  barrfd  by  your  amend- 
mtT.t  ' 

Mr  opi.MiA  f  Michigan.  That  slt- 
UAti  •:.  A  ..1  ,-  :-cii;i  Co  the  other  phase 
of  .iiy  amendment.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  it.  he  will  see  that  it  sUtes. 
"to  require  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
tation ■• 

Mr  W.AfKiONNFlK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  Ooodell)  be 
allowed  •.)  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
nunute> 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ■• 

T^>Te  Aa.?  nri  objection. 

M-  GOO[>ELL.  Let  me  put  It  so  It  Is 
very  cit-ir  The  Commissioner  says  to  a 
.schix,!  di.str1;t  As  a  condition  of  my 
maiciru'  this  kjrant,  you  must  eliminate 
thf  racial  Imbalar.ce  In  your  schools." 
Is  that  barrt'd  by  your  amendment' 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  That  Is 
correct 

Mr  GOCJDfcILL  P{uw  Is  It  barred?  You 
say  a.s.sUnmer;t  or  trans;K)rtatl.>n  Hf 
cannot  rt.-<julrt'  a--;.sU:;mt'::t  ir  trti:..s;x..r- 
tatlon 


Mr  C)  HAFL^  of  Michigan  The  Com- 
niia^loner  cannot  make  that  require- 
ment under  present  law. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  min- 
ute? I  believe  that  I  can  clarify  this 
matter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  says 
he  cannot  do  it  under  present  law  I 
tend  to  agree  with  him  But  there  are 
statements  made  which  indicate  he 
might  feel  he  has  such  authority. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can  ex- 
plain what  the  next  amendment  will  be. 
to  clarify  this  matter? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
will  propose  another  amendment.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion, which  would  have  to  do  with  the 
language  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
page  98  of  the  report.  Subsection  (c) 
would  then  read  as  is.  down  through  the 
word  "obsolete."  and  after  the  word  "ob- 
solete" two  words  would  be  added  Those 
two  words  would  be  "or  unsafe  "  All  the 
language  contained  further  In  the  sec- 
tion, having  to  do  with  racial  Imbalance 
or  because  of  any  other  condition  that 
has  Imposed  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing financial  burden  upon  the  agency, 
would  be  stricken  from  the  language  as 
it  appears  In  the  report  or  the  bill  for 
that  matter  I  have  simply  used  the  re- 
port in  reference. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  the   two  words?     It  would  read 
obsolete."  and  then  what? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  "Obsolete  or  un- 
safe.'  and  all  further  language  would 
be  deleted. 

Mr  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  plans  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  strike  "racially  Imbalanced" 
from  the  section? 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Yes:  and  this 
further  amendment  will  make  the  lan- 
guage we  are  now  considering  consistent 
with  this  proposed  amendment  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr  GOODELL  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Is  that  his  inten- 
tion? 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  That  is 
correct 

Mr  GOODELL.  Happily.  I  believe  this 
clarifies  the  question  from  our  viewpoint. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  myself.  From  the 
outset  our  concern  about  this  section  has 
been  the  tremendous  authority  given  the 
Commissioner  to  make  Judgments  in  all 
of  these  other  matters,  not  particularly 
on  the  racially  imbalanced  question. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  let  us  debate  that  whole 
question  and  clearly  focus  on  whether  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  be 
given  power  to  say  whether  a  local  school 
district  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort. 
Judge  overcrowded  conditions,  and  so 
fortli. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara.'  a  couple  of 
questions 


I  might  say.  before  I  do.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  offering  of  the 
amendment,  and  also  I  feel  very  strongh 
that  we  ought  to  have  Integrated  school? 
In  the  country.  This  Is  not  In  any  way 
In  opposition  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts doing  ever>'thlng  possible  to  brins 
about  integrated  schools. 

My  question  comes  with  respect  to  the 
old  language  of  section  604.  which  we  will 
number  section  605.  which  is: 

Nothing   contained    in    this    Act   shai: 
construed  to  authorize  any  employee  of  the 
United  Stat«8  to  exercise  any  direction  over 
personnel   of  any  educational   institution 

I  have  picked  out  the  words  I  ua 
to  ask  questions  about. 

I  note  such  a  thing  has  happened  ;;, 
Georgia,  in  Evans  County,  where  the  ad- 
ministrator has  been  told  that  and  I 
quote  "there  shall  be  a  full-time  regular 
classroom  teacher  teaching  In  a  school 
where  a  majority  of  the  faculty  is  of  the 
opposite  race.  In  all  three  of  the  .schools 
in  the  system,  and  there  shall  be  two 
teams  of  at  least  two  full-time  regular 
classroom  teachers  each  teachim;  where 
a  majority  of  the  faculty  members  are  of 
the  opposite  race." 

Does  this  In  any  way  conform  with  the 
lanftuage  of  the  act  I  Just  read  that  they 
shall  have  no  control  over  or  any  dir^'-- 
tlonof  personnel' 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.     Mr.  Ch..; 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema:. 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  It  does 
not.  When  the  Members  of  the  major- 
ity were  apprised  of  that  Instance  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  we 
Immediately  contacted  the  Office  of 
Education  and  called  this  to  their  a'- 
tentlon. 

They  agreed  with  us  that  whoever 
had  Issued  any  such  instruction  had  Rone 
beyond  any  authority  he  had  in  law 
They  have  assured  us  they  have  taken 
steps  to  correct  any  misapprehension 
that  may  exist  from  the  effort  of  this 
overzealous  official.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
occurred.  I  am  sure  we  all  are.  How- 
ever, it  Is  quite  clear  that  no  administra- 
tive official  acting  under  this  act  has 
any  authority  to  tell  a  school  district 
that  they  must  do  thus  and  so.  They 
have  no  such  authority. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Getting  back  to  the  pc:  ■ 
tleman's  amendment,  the  person  em- 
ployed by  Commissioner  Howe  also  wer.: 
on  to  recommend  transportation  use  and 
how  they  ought  to  operate  it.  I  quote: 
A  single  economical  bus  system  operating 
In  the  district  where  students  living  In  a  par- 
ticular area  will  be  plclced  up  by  one  bus  that 
will  serve  that  area  and  be  dropped  off  at  the 
school  they  attend,  whether  It  be  Claxton  ir 
Evans  County. 

Would  your  amendment  prohibit  therr. 
from  saying  under  title  VI  of  the  Civ:. 
Rights  Act  that  they  must  provide  > 
sliigle  bus  transportation  system,  one  bus 
that  picks  up  all  the  students  going  to 
that  schooP 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Well,  now 
wait  a  minute  .Au'win  wf  yet  to  the 
question  of  racial  imbalance  and  racui. 
discrimination      Are  you  talklnt:  about 
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g  situation  where  a  bus  goes  down  a  road 
and  picks  up  kids  of  one  race  and  does 
^ot  pick  up  kids  of  another  race? 
'  Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  This  Is 
really  a  question  of  desegregation.  Your 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  pro- 
hibit the  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  No.  Not 
jiany  way. 

Mr  QUIE.  The  use  of  a  single  bus 
:or  all  students? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  It  cer- 
lainly  does  not  prohibit  in  any  way  the 
enforcement  of  title  VI.  but  it  makes 
clear  that  we  have  given  no  authority 
in  this  act  to  go  beyond  title  VI. 

Mr  QUIE.  That  is  right.  So  what 
,;r  would  prohibit  here,  then,  is  they 
would  be  prohibited  from  busing  from 
one  school  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  another  school  which 
■s&  neighborhood  school. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

sCSsnrUTE    AMENDME>fT  OFFERED   BY    MR.    FINO 

Mr  FINO.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
Substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:      I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fino  as  a  sub- 
rJtute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
OH.«iA  of  Michigan:  On  page  63.  between 
,.Dei  12  and  13,  add  the  following; 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  the 
reimbursement  of  any  expenses,  howsoever 
waned,  which  shall  be  incurred,  directly  or 
adirectly.  In  transporting  pupils,  by  bus 
if  otherwise,  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  any  school; 

■2.  to  transfer  children  to  a  new  school 
;;stnct  where  such  new  district  shall  have 
oeen  drawn  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  any 
sctiool, 

■3.  to  attend  educational  parks  or  such 
other  facilities  as  shall  have  been  created  or 
comiructed  for  any  reasons  including  racial 
tal&nce  or  socio-economic  Integration; 

"4.  to  attend  any  other  facility  aided  In 
itole  ur  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a 
p&nt  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  shall 
»3ect  the  racial  composition  of  such  facility. 
::  li  the  intent  of  Congress  to  prohibit  re- 
acursement  of  any  expenses  involving 
•."insportatlon  of  children  for  reasons  di- 
*:t;y  or  indirectly  involving  racial  balance 
a  any  educational  facility." 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
An  25  or  30  minutes  we  have  listened 
■J  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
itichlgan  IMr.  O'HaraI.  Apparently. 
•'HDm  the  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the 
i^le.  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  are 
;:e5tions  as  to  whether  we  mean  that 
~ere  shall  be  no  busing  of  schoolchll- 
i:en  to  accomplish  racial  balances.  My 
Kbstitut*  amendment  makes  It  clear  so 
•^t  there  is  no  question  in  anyone's 
s:nd  that  it  Is  strictly  an  antlbuslng 
i^endment.  If  we  adopt  this  substl- 
■~^  to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  I 
'--nk  we  will  clear  the  atmosphere  and 
^^^  no  questloiis  as  to  what  the  legls- 
•«ive  Intent  of  this  Congress  Is  on  the 
*^ng  of  our  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  WAQOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
*■-!  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINO.    Yes.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WAQOONNER.    I  Interpret  the 


gentleman's  substitute  amendment  to 
have  to  do  only  with  busing  of  students, 
and  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  as  a 
substitute  with  matters  concerning  em- 
ployment.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FINO.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  dislike 
for  us  to  misunderstand  each  other,  but 
If  I  imderstood  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  and,  apparently,  agreed 
to,  we  were  endeavoring  to  make  it  posi- 
tive that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  force  de  facto  desegregation  by  the 
busing  of  students,  but  nothing  should 
be  done  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  money  in  order  to  do  so,  if  a 
school  district  wanted  to  do  It  and  needs 
to  do  It,  for  its  own  purposes,  imder  the 
operations  of  their  own  school  district? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  to  keep  them  from  using 
Federal  fimds,  funds  properly  given  to 
them  imder  the  act,  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  if  they  so  desire. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  a  part  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  section. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  going 
through  a  period  of  discussions  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  2  pretty 
full  days. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  rather 
astonished  In  the  differences  which  seem 
to  exist  between  Members  who  are  dis- 
cussing this  bill  today  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  got  a 
provision  In  this  amendment,  the  original 
amendment,  which  prohibits  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  transfer- 
ring teachers  from  schools  of  one  race  to 
schools  of  another,  with  a  little  provision 
on  it  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  racial 
imbalance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  ask  what  that 
means,  because  I  asked  that  question  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  authority.  In  the 
light  of  the  civil  rights  statement,  and 
my  questions  to  the  Commissioner  were 
directed  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  had  authority  to  do  certain  things 
with  reference  to  the  complaints  where  he 
was  so  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  again  that  in 
the  light  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  prohibits  anyone  who  distributes 
these  funds  from  interfering  with  the 
condition  of  employment  between  an  em- 
ployer and  his  employee. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  could  not  fur- 
nish the  committee  with  the  proper  an- 
swer, but  he  called  upon  his  lawyer  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  his  law- 
yer imdertook  to  explain  whether  or  not 
he  could  do  it,  because  the  law  says  you 
carmot  do  It.    The  gentleman  could  not 


bring  me  to  an  understanding  of  his 
philosophy  with  regard  thereto. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  came 
back  on  Tuesday,  on  the  second  hearing, 
and  brought  me  this  brief  or  opinion  cr 
letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
which  undertook  to  justify  that  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  it  Is  being  done  and  it  Is  t>e- 
ing  done  imder  compulsion,  and  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  tells  these 
school  authorities  locally  that  they  must 
transfer  Negro  teachers  to  whit«  schools 
and  that  they  must  transfer  white  teach- 
ers to  Negro  schools. 

Even  though  the  schools  have  been 
set  up,  and  the  contracts  have  been 
signed.  Now.  I  want  to  know  just  what 
we  are  intending  to  do  here  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  amendment  would  probably 
prohibit  them,  playing  with  the  words  if 
post-ible,  from  doing  anything  other  than 
the  law  already  does.  But  I  notice  a  httle 
tail  on  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  "nor  the  reassignment  or 
transportation  of  students  and  teach- 
ers," in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. 

I  would  hke  the  gentleman  to  tell  me 
what  he  means.  All  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  Congress  has  given  or  will 
give  under  this  act  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  the  right  to  go  down  to 
the  school  and  say  "Here,  you  must  put 
a  Negro  teacher  over  in  this  white  school, 
and  you  must  put  a  white  teacher  over 
in  this  Negro  school." 

Could  you  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  camiot.  ex- 
cept he  says  he  is  authorized  to  do  it. 

Ml .  OHARA  of  Miclugan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  knows  better  than 
I,  or  as  well  as  anyone,  certainly,  that 
we  cannot,  and  will  not  affect  any  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  courts  or  any' Fed- 
eral court  orders  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination under  the  1954  or  subsequent 
rules  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman be  permitted  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Neither  do 
we  attempt  to  affect  any  valid  orders — I 
do  not  know  whether  we  should  call  them 
"orders" — any  valid  reqttirements  for 
school  districts  seeking  Federal  funds 
with  respect  to  their  compliance,  as  far 
as  title  ■VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which 
prohibits  racial  discrimination  In  activi- 
ties for  which  Federal  funds  are  sought. 

But  what  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  no  au- 
thority to  go  beyond  title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
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Rights  Act  And  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Klvf*s  him  the  authority  to 
require  sls  a  rondltlon  to  receipt  of  a 
Federal  grant  that  the  school  staking 
the  grant  not  practice  racial  dlscrtmina- 
tion  In  the  assignment  of  Its  students,  or 
its  teachers 

But  It  does  not  give  him  authority  to 
require — afBrmatlvely  require  a  racial 
balance  as  distinguished  from  ellmlrmt- 
Ing  racial  discrimination 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  am  s<3rp.-  to  say  that  the  ger.ile- 
mans  answer  reminds  me  of  what  I  was 
reminded  uf  In  tr>'lng  to  find  out  ab<xjt 
thLs  m  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  the 
Commissioner  s  explanation  And  it  is 
nice  the  old  expression  of  trying  to  catch 
an  et'l  In  a  barrel  of  lard. 

So  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clear 
answer  on  that  subject  as  yet. 

Now.  who  Is  going  to  d^-tfrmlne  wheth- 
er it  IS  done  to  afft^t  racial  imbalance? 
Who  Is  going  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
done  for  the  .sole  purpom?  of  Integrating 
th«'  rac»'s  ' 

Mr  Oil.ML.\  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  th-'  ^'futleman  yield  further? 
Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  O  HARA  nf  Michigan  We  make 
It  clear  what  the  Commissioner's  author- 
ity Is.  and  how  it  is  limited  If  he  goes 
be>-ond  his  authority  presumably  he  will 
be  accountable  in  the  courts 

We  are  atu-mpting  to  spell  out  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Comjnissloners  authority. 
And  we  cannot,  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  cannot,  either, 
stand  by  the  shoulder  of  the  Commis- 
sioner all  the  time,  and  say  Nov.  tut. 
tut.  tut,  that  Is  not  racial  dLscrlmlnatlon. 
that  Is  racial  imbalance  produced  by  a 
nondlscrlmlnatorj'  pattern,  '  and  .so 
forth 

I  think  in  .some  of  these  areas  you  are 
going  to  reach  a  gray  area  where  it  Ls 
dlfOcult  to  distinguish  between  a  situa- 
tion of  racial  imbalance  and  one  of  racial 
discrimination,  or  produced  by  racial  dis- 
crimination 

We  will  have  flghus  about  that  in  the 
courts  probably  for  years  to  come. 

But  anyway  we  will  tr>-  to  spell  out 
what  the  authority  is  here 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  just  wonder 
If  somebody  cannot  write  a  law  on  this 
subject  and  get  it  passed  through  the 
Congress  that  will  make  it  clear  what 
powers  thi.s  Commissioner  has  and  what 
powers  he  does  not  have  How  are  you 
going  to  decide  that  question — if  you 
take  a  teacher  out  of  one  .schawl  and  put 
a  teacher  into  another  school? 

In  answering  that  que.suon.  I  am  re- 
ferring the  gentleman  to  the  amendment 
which  he  Ls  proposing  and  alsti  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  provides  that  they  shall 
not  Interfere  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees and  set  forth  what  they  .shall  do 
and  what  they  shall  not  do  There  Ls  a 
direct  prohibition.  Now  which  law  are 
you  going  to  follow?  I  have  a  brief  here 
from  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
Maybe  you  ought  to  read  it.  I  have  not 
had  the  time  to  read  it. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  The  dls- 
tlnguLshed  gentleman  from  Virginia  Ls 
probably  a  much  better  lawyer  than  I  am 


and  If  he  cannot  figure  It  out,  I  doubt  if 
I  could  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  ex- 
plain what  I  am  trying  to  do 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  used  to  be 
able  to  figure  out  what  the  law  was  when 
the  Congress  wrote  them,  but  when  the 
Federal  courts  write  the  laws.  I  am  frank 
to  say  I  cannot  understand  it  I  do 
think  this  subject  needs  clarification  as 
do  a  number  of  other  subjects  that  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 

Mr  WAOGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  In  one  last  effort  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  this  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  and  at  the  most 
two  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr  OHara  1 

Is  it  not  the  intent  of  the  present 
amendment  now  under  consideration  for 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
offered  a  substitute  amendment,  to  add 
language  to  the  prohibition  section 
which  prohibits  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation as  related  to  this  act — to  add  lan- 
guage which  simply  says  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  or  to  any  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment  that  in  addition  to  the 
prohibitions  which  were  originally  writ- 
ten into  this  act  that  now  the  Federal 
Government  or  none  of  its  agents  can 
under  the  authority  of  this  act — and  I 
make  no  reference  to  other  acts — require 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
abs«jlutely  right. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  One  further 
clarifying  question  Witti  reference  to 
making  the  language  of  the  entire  bill 
consLstent,  did  not  the  gentleman  say 
that  It  was  his  further  intention  to  make 
this  language  of  tl-iLs  .section  and  the  en- 
tire bill  consistent  and  to  do  so  that  he 
would  strike  that  language  of  his  amend- 
ment in  title  III  which  appeals  at  the 
bottom  of  page  98  and  the  top  of  page  99 
of  the  committee  report,  which  had  to  do 
with  racial  imbalance  or  other  con- 
ditions? 

Mr  OILAR.\  of  Michigan.  That  is 
also  correct 

Mr  WAOGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  valiant 
effort  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
particularly  has  made  to  try  to  clarify 
the  language  and  to  interpret  for  the 
committee  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr  O'Hajia  ! 

However,  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
ignore  this  fact — that  you  can  still  do 
by  Indirection  things  that  may  be  di- 
rectly prohibited. 

That  is  why  I  would  suggest  that  the 
more  specific  language  in  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  FiNOl  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  broad  general  language  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr  O'HaraI 

I  say  that  for  tins  reason.  Some  of 
you  may  have  been  on  the  floor  last 
night  when  I  referred  to  some  of  the  re- 


marks that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Mr  Howf.  lad  made  in  testimor", 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  also 
in  some  of  the  .speeches  he  huf.  made 
during  the  last  year 

In  one  of  t ho.se  .'speeches  he  said  tins 
and  I  quoted  from  it.  I  believe.  In  the  re 
marks  I  made  yesterday: 

Sure,  the  nelghborliood  schools  are  6n<. 
It  has  been  a  very  useful  system  and  we  w&i; 
to  try  to  preserve  it  But  tiie  time  liai 
come — 

Mr.  Howe  said — 

when  we  have  to  reappraise  where  the 
boundary  lines  will  be  drawn  so  far  as  the 
nelghborhiDod  is  concerned. 

Note  again  those  words: 

But   the  time  has  come  when  we  have  • 
reappraise  where  the  twundary  lines  will  be 
drawn    so   far    as   the    neighborhood   Is  con- 
cerned 

Commissioner  Howe  then  went  on  tu 
lament  the  fact  that  we  have  de  facto 
segregation,  that  we  have  racial  imbal- 
ance in  many  of  the  school  districts  of 
our  country  which,  he  said.  Is  not  onl.T 
unjust,  but  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
as  well. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  even  if  w- 
adopt  the  O'Hara  amendment  and  ex- 
press a  positive  prohibition  against  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  requirnii,'  the 
assignment  or  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  teachers  to  correct  racial  Im- 
balance, that  the  Commissioner  can.  by 
Indirection,  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose He  would  do  this  by  Imposing  a 
condition  on  the  school  district  and  tell- 
ing them.  'You  must  redraw  the  lines 
of  that  .school  district;  you  must  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  that  neighborhood 
school  to  take  in  other  areas  before  you 
get  this  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." What  will  we  have  then" 
We  will  have  a  situation  where,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  bus  students  from  one  area  of  the  city 
to  another,  or  from  one  area  of  the 
coimty  to  another 

As  I  understand  the  language  of  th- 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  F^NOl  it  would 
clear  up  that  point  completely.  It 
would  simply  .say  that  you  cannot,  di- 
rectly or  indinx-tly,  either  by  way  of 
assignment  or  by  redrawing  or  tamper- 
ing with  neighb<^)rhood  .school  boundary 
lines  accomplish  the  end  which  is  .sought 
to  be  prohibited:  namely,  the  busing  of 
students  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Let  me  .say  this:  I  do  not  challenge 
for  a  moment  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  amendment  was  offered,  but  still  Mr 
O'Hara  spoke  pretty  much  in  an  attitude 
of  noble.sse  oblige  when  he  offered  his 
amendment  and  said: 

This  Is  really  not  necessary,  but  to  lay  the 
ghost  of  this  false,  ridiculous  charge  tiiat  thl-- 
blll  would  lead  to  school  busing,  I  will  offe.' 
this  amendment. 

Yet  it  was  not  3  minutes  later  until  we 
heard  from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee hlm.self.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Powell!,  giving  a  precise  ex- 
ample of  where  this  kind  of  intrusion  on 
local  authority  had  occurred. 

So  I  do  not  think  anyone  here  in  the 
House  ought  to  be  misled  about  the  im- 
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portance of  the  action  which  we  are  tak- 
ing, or  how  necessary  It  is  to  clearly 
speil  out  a  legal  prohibition.  I  would 
suggest  again,  in  closing,  that  if  you  want 
10  adopt  an  sunendment  that  really  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  that  all  of  us 
have  in  mind,  the  language  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pi>o   is  far  superior. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  should  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
froni  Michigan.  At  the  present  time  we 
ftnd  instances  in  which  the  Office  of 
Education  has  deferred  action  on  a  par- 
ucular  application  until  certain  require- 
ments have  been  complied  with.  Under 
the  language  of  the  amendment  you  have 
offered,  would  it  still  be  possible  for  the 
Office  of  Education  to  defer  action  on  an 
application  until  certain  students  attend 
another  school,  or  until  certain  teachers 
or  certain  procedures  have  been  fol- 
lowed ' 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  reply. 
Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  only 
conditions  under  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  defer  action  on  an  application 
IS  if  the  school  district  refuses  to  file  an 
assurance  of  compliance  with  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  or  files  an  assurance 
that  is  invalid  on  its  face,  or  if  there  Is  a 
substantiated  complaint  that  racial  dis- 
crimination, in  violation  of  title  VI.  Is 
being  practiced.  Those  are  the  only  con- 
dition.s  where  deferral  would  be  possible. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  suggest  again  that  we 
adopt  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
bv  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

The  entire  thrust  of  everything  that 
has  been  .said  by  way  of  explaining  the 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  here  this  after- 
noon makes  very  clear  that  all  appllca- 
tion.s  for  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  legislation  are  based  on  local  inltia- 
ti\e  This  is  especially  true,  as  I  said  in 
my  own  remarks,  with  respect  to  title 
in  applications. 

As  I  listened  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  FiNol  which  would  forbid  local 
school  districts  from  undertaking  to  do 
certain  things  that  they  at  the  local  level 
may  wish  to  do.  I  can  only  say,  Mr. 
Chaimian,  that  in  8  years,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  have  never  seen  any  proposal 
that  would  Impose  such  imwarranted 
Pedrral  dictation  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  the  Fino  Federal  control  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  g«itle- 
man  mean  he  rises  in  opposition  to  the 
Pino  substitute  rather  than  in  cqjposl- 


tion  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]? 

Mr.  BRADEaiAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigaji  [Mr.  O'Hara]  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara!  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

O'HABA     OF 


AMENDMKNT    OTFKRB)    BT    MB 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan: On  page  58,  lines  1  through  4.  strike 
out  "racially  Imbalanced"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  word  "agency"  on  line  4. 
and  Insert  "or  unsaXe". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  which  has 
been  referred  to  several  times  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  just  agreed  to. 
On  page  57  of  the  bill,  we  amend  title 
TTT  of  the  existing  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  provide  that 
when  approving  applications  under  that 
title  of  the  act  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation must  give  special  consideration  to 
school  districts  which  meet  certain  con- 
ditions and  which  have  certain  kinds  of 
problems.  One  of  the  problems  which  we 
said  would  entitle  an  applicant  to  spe- 
cial consideration  was  a  problem  that 
the  applicant  wished  to  correct  which 
dealt  with  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  "flap"  over  this,  which  I  believe 
to  be  entirely  unwarranted,  because  if 
a  school  district  has  a  serious  problem  of 
racial  imbalance  within  its  schools  which 
it  wants  to  correct  because  it  believes 
doing  so  would  improve  its  educational 
system,  I  think  it  might  be  entitled  to  a 
little  special  consideration.  But  since  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  take  this  simple 
provision  and  turn  it  into  some  sort  of 
ogre  I  am  offering  to  take  it  out. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
other  language  following  the  words  "ra- 
cial imbalance"  with  the  exception  of 
"or  imsafe" — that  is  to  say,  "because  of 
any  other  condition  that  has  imposed  a 
substantial  and  continuing  financial 
burden  upon  the  agency."  Because  peo- 
ple were  seeing  ghosts  in  that,  too,  and 
were  dreaming  up  all  kinds  of  different 
situations  that  this  terrible  man  down  at 
HEW  might  consider  to  be  "any  other 
condition  that  has  imposed  a  substantial 
and  continuing  financial  burden."  In 
order  to  clear  that  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  that 
section  would  read : 

In  approving  applications  under  this  title 
for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30.  1867,  the  Commisfiioner  must  give 
special  consideration  to  the  application  of 
any  local  educational  agency  which  Is 
malting  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which 
\'  nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  edu- 


cational needs.  Including  preschool  educa- 
tion for  four-  and  five-year-olds,  because 
some  or  all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  over- 
crowded I  as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  in 
enrollment  or  otherwise  i ,  obsolete,  or 
unsafe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
ofTered  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
language  'racially  imbalanced."  Sec- 
tion 134  of  H.R.  13161  is  designed  to  re- 
quire the  Commissioner  to  give  special 
consideration  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  have  critical  educational 
needs  because,  among  other  factors,  of 
racial  imbalance  in  some  or  all  of  their 
schools.  It  would  help  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  deal  with  the  urgent  problems 
arising  from  de  facto  segregation.  The 
urban  ghettos  of  this  Nation  have  been 
shortchanged  far  too  long.  The  children 
of  today  must  be  prepared  for  tomorrow, 
and  this  means  an  educational  founda- 
tion of  excellence. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Com- 
mittee feels  it  necessary  to  retreat.  In 
explaining  the  purpose  of  section  134, 
which  amends  section  304  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  committee  report  at  page  24  says: 

Among  the  projects  which  shall  receive 
special  consideration  are  problems,  In  both 
the  North  and  the  South,  arising  out  of  ef- 
forts to  overcome  racial  segregation  and  re- 
lated conditions.  Thus,  projects  under  this 
title  may  be  used  to  encourage  Imaginative 
approaches,  designed  by  local  school  districts, 
to  achieve  the  elimination  of  racial  segrega- 
tion or  the  alleviation  of  problems  resulting 
from  racial  concentrations  of  students. 
These  projects  could  Include,  for  example, 
the  construction  of  educational  parks  and 
other  experimental  or  demonstration  facili- 
ties under  plans  insuring  desegregated  stu- 
dent attendance,  the  conduct  of  teacher  In- 
service  training  programs  In  community  re- 
lations. supj>ort  of  curriculum  development 
projects,  and  the  support  of  Joint  academic 
programs  by  suburban  and  core-city  school 
districts. 

The  committee  hopes  that  this  amendment 
will  be  of  significant  importance  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  confronting  many 
school  disuicts  today.  These  dlfBcultles 
have  been  evident  In  the  applications  al- 
ready submitted  for  project  approval.  An 
analysis  of  the  991  planning  projects  sub- 
mitted during  the  first  2  project  periods 
shows  that  234  of  them  would  have  culmi- 
nated In  the  need  for  the  construction  of  a 
center  or  other  facility  to  house  the  pro- 
gram being  planned.  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  Education  estimated  that,  of  the  24.000 
Independent  school  districts,  two-thirds  are 
financially  unable  to  afford  viable  programs, 
centralizing  vitally  needed  services  for  the 
education  program. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  large  cities,  confronted  with  prob- 
lems at  obsolete  core-city  school  bulldlnga 
and  de  facto  segregation,  might  attempt  to 
utilize  title  m  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  educational  parks.  The  first  two  rounds 
of  project  approval  resulted  in  the  fimdlng 
of  planning  projects  for  educational  parka 
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In  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Plttaburgh.  and 
Eaat  or.Hiijje  N  J  In  addltl'  r.  prup<)s«;s  are 
currently  before  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  planning  of  ediicatlona:  parka  In  St 
Paul,  Chicago.  SyracuBe.  aj-.d  Cleveland 
Denver  Baltimore  and  Richmond  have  ex- 
preasf^d  Intereat.  and  are  designing  proposals 
for  the  development  of  educational  parka 
Moreover.  It  Is  apparent  from  data  on  school 
fa<:i;itles  In  rural  areas  that  many  multi- 
grade  ine-room  schools  still  exist  simply  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  local  financial  resoiircea 
to  provide  con-sciUdated  facilities  The  edu- 
cation park  c<..acept  ina.y  well  offer  exciting 
pxjBelbKi'.les  In  such  areas.  IT  such  Ideaa  are 
to  be  successful,  this  planning  activity  will 
result  m  an  exceedingly  large  request  for 
operational  and  construction  funds  To  sup- 
port these  additions,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  iiuthorlzatlon  of  $575  million  In 
fiscal  year  1  jiiH 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Senat-e  bill  has 
lan<ua»;e  .similar  to  the  new  .subsection 
tci  of  .section  304  of  the  act  This  Is  a 
crucial  provision,  and  I  hope  that  It  will 
be  retained  m  conference 

On  March  1.  1966,  President  Johnson 
submitted  to  Congress  a  special  message 
on  health  and  education  In  which  he 
prop<vsed  that  'SS  million  be  added  to 
title  III  to  help  communities  in  planning 
school  construction  to  encourage  Inno- 
vation and  to  deal  with  obsolescence, 
overcrowding,  and  special  problems  such 
as  de  facto  segreyatlon." 

In  respon.se  to  the  message  and  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  great  need  for  further 
efTorts  to  desegregate  our  schools  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Included  this  language  which  requires 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to — 

Give  special  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tion (for  title  III  fundi)  of  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  Is  making  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  but  which  la  nevertheless  un- 
able to  meet  critical  educational  needs.  In- 
cluding preschool  education  for  four  and 
five  year  olds,  because  some  or  all  of  tta 
scbools  are  seriously  overcrowded  ( as  a  re- 
sult L/f  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment  or 
otherwise),  obsolete,  racially  imbalanced,  or 
unsafe,  or  because  of  any  other  condition 
that  has  !mp<^«ed  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing Snanclal  burden  upon  the  agency 

This  merely  gives  a  preference  to  those 
applying  for  title  III  funds  to  aid  in  the 
eradication  of  racial  Imbalance  m  our 
schools  Under  this  amendment  racial 
Imbalance  is  only  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  for  .special  preference. 

If  one  looks  at  the  pace  of  school  de- 
segregation In  the  United  States  since 
1954,  one  cannot  help  being  dismayed  at 
the  fact  that  there  Is  still  opp<Js!-.lon  to 
language  such  as  that  before  us  or  the 
eflorts  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  come 
to  gripe  with  this  problem 

As  we  all  know.  In  1954  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  his- 
toric decision  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  declared  that  the  maintenance 
of  separate  schools  for  children  of  dif- 
ferent races  was  unconstitutional. 

Yet  12  years  later  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation estimates  that  only  7  5  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  m  the  11  Deep  South 
SUtes  are  enrolled  In  schtx)l  this  year 
with  white  pupils  Estimates  of  civil 
rights  organizations  vary  between  5  and 
6  percent 

And  In  the  North  de  facto  segregation 
resulting  from  segregated  housL'ig  pat- 


terns deprives  our  children  of  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  full  potential. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  100  years  Negro 
children  have  suffered  from  Inferior  edu- 
cation In  Inferior  schools  I  deplore  the 
temper  of  the  House  which  would  con- 
demn little  schoolchildren  to  continued 
cultural  deprivation  by  refusing  to  give 
special  consideration  to  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  trying  to  solve  their 
own  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OHaraI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT    OrrESEO    BT    MB     OOODELL 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  41.  strike  out  lines  7  through  11  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"lO   Pot  purpoeee  of  thU  section — 

"(1)  the  low-Income  factor' shall  be  •2,000 
for  each  of  the  two  nscal  yean  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1967.  and  M.OOO  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  the  Federal  percentage'  for  any  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  100  p>er  centum 
leas  a  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  as  the  median  family  In- 
come in  the  county  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict (or  major  portions  thereof)  of  such 
agency  la  located  bears  to  the  median  family 
Income  In  the  State,  except  that  the  Federal 
percentage  shall  In  no  case  be  more  than 
eei-j  per  centum  or  less  than  33  S  per 
centum :  Provided,  however,  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  adjust  the  Federal  percentage 
within  these  llmltatlona  for  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  would  be  affected  in  a 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purpoeee  of 
this  Utle." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  more  money  In  those 
districts  within  each  State  which  are 
poorest  and  less  money  to  those  which 
are  wealthiest.  Under  the  act,  the  Fed- 
eral payment  for  each  child  counted 
equals  50  percent  of  the  State  per  pupil 
cost  of  education.  Under  the  law,  half 
of  whatever  you  are  spending  per  pupil 
in  the  State  on  an  average  will  be  paid 
to  each  school  district  or  county  In  Fed- 
eral money  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
poor  children.  This  amendment  would 
provide  a  sliding  scale  for  that  Federal 
percentage  of  50  percent.  It  would  vary 
from  one-third  of  the  per  pupil  cost  In 
wealthy  districts  to  two-thirds  In  the 
poorest.  Most  districts  would  remain  at 
about  50  percent,  as  they  now  are  The 
scale  Is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  me- 
dian family  Income  of  the  county  with 
the  median  family  income  of  the  State. 
In  this  way  it  would  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  within  the 
State  without  affecting  the  total  amount 
of  funds  going  into  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Median  family  income  Is  the  best  and 
fairest  means  of  Judging  the  wealth  of 
an  area  It  Is  not  subject  to  the  distor- 
tions which  affect  per  capita  Income,  for 
e.xample,  such  things  as  a  few  million- 
aires driving  the  figure  up  The  data 
are  fully  available  from  the  census  By 
comparing  county  wealth  with  State 
wealth  we  would  not  subject  the  mea.s- 
urement  to  the  distortion  of  regional  dif- 
ferences  In   income   across   the   nation. 


The  only  comparison  made  would  be  t« 
other  counties  within  the  same  State 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  cuiv.e.'- 
this  act  from  a  federal  .shotgun  .<;c:it:f:- 
Ing  money  all  over  the  landscape  a.--: 
rifle  in  on  the  areas  of  real  and  priman- 
need.  This  amendment  would  not  ac- 
compllsh  that  purpose  completely,  but  l- 
would  be  a  sensible  step  In  the  rigl.: 
direction. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi;; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentlemans 
amendment — I  regret  people  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  are  not  paying  attention- 
because  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justi:, 
this  situation  where  Montgomery  County 
In  Maryland,  where  my  children  attend 
school,  the  wealthiest  county  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  town  I  represent 
the  town  of  Amherst  in  western  Neu 
York,  receive  a  bonanza  under  this  pro- 
gram when  the  money  is  needed  in  area. 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  case  of  Maryland. 
and  in  Harlem  and  In  the  ghettos  of 
Buffalo  and  the  other  cities  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  obvioui 
Inequity  here,  when  these  wealthy  area? 
receive  so  much  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  d-. - 
signed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion where  that  improvement  is  needec 
most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  justify  the 
fact  that  these  large  bonanzas  go  into 
areas  like  Montgomery  County  and  into 
the  town  of  Amherst,  N.Y.,  which  It  l« 
my  honor  to  represent? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  Goodeu 
and  I  think  this  represents  an  Improve- 
ment, if  adopted,  which  will  rectify  thi. 
what  I  consider,  very  inequitable  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  has  beer, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOODELI..  I  thank  the  genUc- 
man  from  New  York  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  the 
allocation  formula  is  complicated. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  very 
simple.  It  would  if  adopted,  permit  th' 
money  within  a  State  to  go  to  the  poorer 
counties  and  would  make  more  money 
available  to  the  po<jrer  counties  wlthlr. 
the  State,  and  less  money  available  Vj 
the  richer  counties. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  thi.': 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  total 
amount  going  to  any  State,  but  wlthii. 
the  State  it  would  provide  a  simple  and 
specific  allocation  fonnula  designed  t*' 
give  the  poorer  counties  more  of  the 
share  of  Federal  moneys  going  into  that 
Stat*-. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlsf 
In  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  some  time  we  have 
been  operating  title  I  of  Public  Law  8&- 
10  under  a  continuing  resolution.  Since 
all  the  .school  districts  that  receive  funds 
from  title  I  money  rely  upon  receiving  a 
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specific  amount  of  funds  to  which  they 

are  entitled  under  the  present  formula. 
'ieir  programs  have  been  worked  up  and 
idjui>ted  accordingly. 

CerUinly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  do 
a  grave  injustice  to  many  of  the  districts, 
^  this  amendment  were  adopted,  to 
take  away  the  funds  from  those  districts 
St  this  late  hour,  when  they  have  relied 
upon  the  funds  and  they  have  established 
programs  dependent  upon  these  funds. 
Now,  shall  we  say  that  we  are  going  to 
•give  you  some  funds  or  so  much  money, 
but  we  will  base  it  upon  entirely  new  cri- 
teria and  your  program  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  or  cut  in  half"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  notice 
we  have  ever  given  to  them  and  It  is  in- 
equitable to  adopt  such  a  formula  at 
this  time,  and  I  would  urge  the  members 
of  the  Committee  to  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken  steps  to 
do  just  what  the  gentleman  indicates  he 
rants  to  do;  that  is.  direct  more  funds 
toward  the  poorer  school  districts.  But 
the  people  will  know,  well  in  advance, 
what  is  contemplated.  The  fact  of  this 
change  in  fiscal  5'ear  1968  is  being  made 
tnown  now. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
Committee  to  vote  down  the  amendment, 
because   if   adopted,   it   would   tear   up 
thousands  of  programs  in  this  country 
that  have  been  set  up  in  good  faith  by 
people  who  have  been  relying  upon  them. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WILLIAM    D.    FORD.      U    that 
M;hool  district  hapiiened  to  be  located 
nithin  a  county  that,  by  reason  of  some 
extremely  wealthy  adjoining  school  dis- 
tricts, had  a  relatively  high  level  of  in- 
come, I  might  point  out,  just  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  in  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  or 
•he  city  of  Detroit,  there  are  45  or  46 
school  districts,  and  they  vary  in  their 
ability  to  support  school  districts  and 
support  children  by  as  much  as  20  times. 
In  other  words,  the  wealthier  school  dis- 
trict has  20  times  the  wealth  of  the  poor- 
p,<t.    But  all  of  the  students  in  that 
coimty  would  be  actually  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  wealthier  school 
districts,    even    though    they    attended 
schools  within  the  coimty  that  were  in 
tact  the  poorest  of  the  districts. 

In  other  words,  the  district  with  20 
::mes  the  wealth  of  the  district  in  which 
they  went  to  school  would  be  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  support  for  them. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qi'tEl  was  talking  about  a  few  moments 
aeo.  and  that  is  that  the  focus  of  this 
bin  is  on  the  individual  children  who 
come  from  culturally  deprived  back- 
erounds.  and  are  expected  to  be  reached 
by  the  special  progrsuns  that  title  I  does 
contain,  and  these  others.  So  it  costs 
just  as  much,  and  perhaps  In  many  in- 
stances more,  for  this  special  program 
for  the  child  in  Montgomery  County  as 
It  does  in  the  poorest  coimty  of  Mary- 
land. 


And  what  you  are  actually  saying  is 
that  although  the  program  should  be  de- 
signed for  the  poverty  child  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  it  should  be  supported  at 
something  less  than  the  cost  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

I  believe,  to  continue  this  a  step  fur- 
ther, an  examination  of  the  statistics 
would  prove  that  counties  like  Mont- 
gomery County  tend  to  run  up  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  that  the  poor  counties 
tend  to  bring  it  down.  And  this  would 
work  against  the  impoverished  child,  and 
this  is  true  within  a  county  where  the 
relative  per  capita  income  is  iiigh. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  well  knows,  as  a 
member  of  our  committee  that  there  is 
no  place  in  this  country — there  is  no 
State  in  this  coimtry — where  the  local 
effort  for  the  support  of  education  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  income  tax  that  raises 
the  support  for  education  directly  to  the 
income  level  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  no  equitable  way  that  we  can 
change  the  formula  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  debate,  some  effort  must  be  made 
to  get  this  money  into  the  school  districts 
that  really  need  it. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  practically  every 
school  district  in  the  country  can  find 
some  poor  chUd;  but  if  the  school  dis- 
trict Is  wealthy  enough,  as  some  school 
districts  are,  to  provide  an  excellent 
education,  such  as  we  have  talked  about 
here  many  times — ^Montgomery  County, 
and  all  of  those  poor  children  go  to  those 
same  schools  as  the  wealthy— surely  they 
carmot  be  any  more  educationally  de- 
prived than  the  wealthier  kids  who  go  to 
those  schools. 

If  there  was  plenty  of  money,  and  the 
Federal  Government  was  going  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  aid  to  all  schools, 
and  that  all  schools  would  get  so  much 
per  child,  then  I  can  see  some  reason  for 
giving  it  also  to  the  wealthier  schools, 
because  that  is  also  their  responsibility; 
but  here  we  are  giving  aid  to  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  and  also  the 
school  districts,  where  the  people  do  not 
have  the  per  capita  income  to  draw 
from,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  need  of 
assistance  there. 

TTiere  Is  a  certain  amount  of  money 
available  here,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  wiser  expenditure  of  the  money 
if  we  would  give  it  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

I  think  the  formula  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should 
be  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QTJIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota can  argue  for  a  change  in  the 
formula  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  bring 
chaos  where  the  programs  have  already 
been  established,  and  where  we  are  going 


to  cut  out  so  many  programs  in  the 
State,  which  this  change  in  the  formula 
would  bring  about?  I  would  believe  that 
it  is  very  inequitable  to  take  that  action 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  raises  a  valid  point,  and 
when  he  raised  it  I  was  going  to  ask  my 
colleague  if  he  would  not  make  his 
amendment  apply  to  1968,  because  the 
gentleman  Is  correct;  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  school  year,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  changing  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  expect  from  what 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  said 
that  when  we  amend  this  to  make  it 
effective  after  the  1st  of  July  of  next 
year,  he  will  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  point  has  validity. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  in  gen- 
eral debate,  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
is  that  this  is  October  of  the  present 
school  year.  Many  programs  are  on- 
going. The  school  districts  have  set 
their  programs  up  and  they  are  counting 
on  this  Federal  money  as  a  result  of  this 
law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  not 
debating  this  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  we  could  make  changes  in  the  law 
that  would  be  effective  as  of  the  first  of 
the  school  year  in  September. 

But  in  view  of  this  situation  that  the 
amendment  was  prepared  without  that 
fact  in  mind  and  that  it  is  October  at 
this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  amend  my  amendment  so 
a-;  to  insert  after  the  words  "shall  be"  the 
words  "50  per  centum,  except  that  for 
any  year  begirming  after  June  30,  1967, 
it  shall  be  *  •  •".  Then  continue  '100 
per  centum  less  a  percentage  •  *  '"as 
the  amendment  now  reads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment,  as 
amended. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Page 
41,  strike  out  lines  7  through  11  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  loUowing : 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  'low-Income  factor'  shall  be  $2,000 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1967.  and  $3,000  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  the  'Federal  percentage'  for  any  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  50  per  centum, 
except  that  for  any  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1967.  It  shall  be  100  per  centum  less 
a  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  as  the  median  family  Income 
in  the  county  In  which  the  school  dUtrlct 
(or  major  portions  thereof)  of  such  agency 
Is  located  bears  to  the  median  family  income 
In  the  State,  except  that  the  Federal  percent- 
age shall  In  no  case  be  more  than  66%  per 
centum  or  less  than  33 Vs  per  centum:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Commissioner  may 
adjust  the  Federal  percentage  within  these 
llmltatlonB  for  any  local  educational  agency 
which  would  be  affected  In  a  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title." 
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Mr  OOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentiemaii  from  Minnesota  yield  fur- 
ther' 

Mr.  QUIE      I  jrleid  to  the  Kcntleman 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman.  IhLs 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  change 
In  the  allocailon  formula  to  t<lve  aid 
to  the  poor  counties  and  more  money 
within  the  State  beginning  the  next 
school  year  after  July  1  of  next  year. 
They  will  be  warned.  They  will  know 
how  much  they  are  going  to  get  under 
the  allocation  formula  and  know  what 
amount  Is  <o!ng  to  the  Individual  States. 

It  simply  provides  for  a  redistribu- 
tion within  the  States  to  the  poorer  coun- 
ties and  the  poorer  areas.  I  might  say  In 
reply  to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  by  providing  that 
It  is  to  go  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
median  family  Income.  We  will  provide 
the  money  to  the  county  and  It  can  be 
allocated  to  the  poorer  school  districts 
within  that  county  so  that  your  poorer 
school  districts  will  end  up  getting  their 
money 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  is  to  see 
to  It  that  not  only  within  the  State  but 
within  the  county  we  allocate  the  money 
to  the  poor  school  districts  that  need  It. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  about  this 
amendment  that  Impresses  me  the  most 
Is  that  it  should  be  offered  in  broad  day- 
light at  3  30  In  the  afternoon  of  October 
6  In  this  year  1966 — yes.  in  this  day  and 
age 

This  would  distort  and  reverse  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  bill  This  would 
make  It  a  systt^m  of  State  patronagu  to 
the  counties  within  the  State 

This  Is  a  reversal  of  the  one-man  one- 
vote  accomplishments.  It  goes  beyond 
the  Dirksen  amf»ndment  which  at- 
tempted to  upsft  the  one-man.  one- vote 
concept. 

This  would  turn  the  money  away  from 
the  city  dweller  up  Into  the  vineyards 
and  farmlands  and  the  uplands  of  New 
York  State  and  every  other  State -and 
It  would  be  a  wonderful  thlnsj  for 
Jamestown,  but  It  would  wreck  the  city 
of  New  York  I  do  not  blame  the  gentle- 
man for  standing  up  for  Jamest^iwn. 
But  It  Is  only  one  little  communlt/  In 
Greater  New  York  We  would  measure 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  which  Is  one  .schoo.  dis- 
trict-I  remind  you  that  New  York  City 
la  one  school  dlstnct — we  would  take  the 
per  capita  Income  of  the  Wall  Street  peo- 
ple, the  Fifth  Avenue  people,  and  we 
would  apportion  that  throughout  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  and  we  would 
confer  that  per  capita  Income  on  Harlem. 
Stuyvesant,  south  Bronx,  and  other  dis- 
advantaged communities.  Then  we 
would  say.  "If  you  really  want  to  see  good 
schools,  we  will  get  a  bus  and  give  you  a 
ride  to  Jamt'stown  to  .see  what  the  chil- 
dren are  doi.ng  up  there  " 

That  Ls  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  This  amendment  would  put  James- 
town on  the  same  level  as  the  city  of 
New  York  In  apportionment  I  do  not 
know  what  thev  do  about  measuring  per 
capita  Income  in  Jamestown     They  may 


hide  It  beneath  the  haystacks.  We  do 
not  know  how  tliey  measure  Income  up 
there. 

We  know  how  they  measure  It  In  New 
York  City  because  we  are  paying  enough 
income  tax.  we  can  tell  you  every  tiling 
now.  This  amendment  would  divide  the 
income  and  the  Federal  dollars. 

Then  In  Albany  or  somewhere  the  in- 
cumbent Govenwjr  would  decide  whether 
It  was  time  tliat  Jamestown  got  a  little 
more  and  New  York  City  got  a  little  less. 

This  amendment  would  wreck  the 
whole  participation  of  the  urban  com- 
munities In  the  benefits  of  aid  to 
education. 

My  colleague  knows  I  am  right.  In  his 
heart  he  knows  I  am  right  And  he 
knows  that  If  this  amendment  had  any 
standing,  he  would  have  offered  It  In  the 
subcommittee  through  one  of  his  good 
colleagues,  or  he  would  have  brought  it 
up  in  the  full  committee.  But  it  never 
saw  the  light  of  day  until  now,  and  I 
think  now  it  deserves  the  light  of  day 
for  one  blinking  In.stant,  and  then  it 
should  be  put  to  bed  forever. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  purpose  of  the  formula  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  special  needs  of  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  child  may  be  met 
wherever  he  may  be  We  have  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  in  every 
county  In  the  country.  There  may  be 
inequities  In  the  formula,  but  to  the  best 
of  our  capacities  we  have  taken  steps  to 
correct  them  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OoodellI.  took  an  active  part 
and  interest  In  these  changes. 

We  will  deny  many  needy  children 
necessary  education  If  we  require  elim- 
ination of  allotments  to  school  districts 
because  they  have  greater  wealth  than 
others  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  give 
it  to  some  poorer  district,  or  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  someone  at  the  State  level 
make  that  determination  " 

Mr.  OOODELX  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PERKINS.  Not  just  at  this  ixilnt. 
In  opposing  the  amendment,  it  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  children  of  any  school  dis- 
trict that  has  received  program  benetlt.s, 
to  say  that  "funds  will  not  be  fivallable  to 
continue  your  program  becau.se.  although 
you  are  In  great  need,  y(jur  district  is  too 
rich."  The  changes  that  have  b(^n  made 
in  committee,  we  believe,  are  equitable 
and  are  actually  addre.s.sed  to  the  con- 
cerns expressed  We  do  reach  more  posi- 
tively to  the  needy  child  by  including 
other  categories — the  orphan,  the  ne- 
glected, the  child  of  the  migratory  farm- 
worker— the  Indian  child.  We  provide 
for  fund  Increases  in  the  poorer  dl-slrlrts. 
.scheduled  to  take  place  next  year,  when 
their  programs  can  better  and  more  ef- 
fectively assimilate  additional  funds. 

In  conclusion,  trying  to  take  funds 
from  .school  districts  that  are  now  receiv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  funds,  knowing 
what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  act. 
and  reducing  that  amount  or  perhaps 
cutting  them  out  completely.  I  say  is 
completely  unfair,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr  GTJRNEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment 


Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GURNEY  There  must  be  some 
answer  to  the  nuclear-like  holocaust 
predicted  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  1  Mr  Carey  i ,  and  for  that  an.swer 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Goodell). 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  attributing  such  good  repre- 
sentation to  the  gentleman  now  stand- 
ing, from  the  city  of  Jamestown,  that  I 
would  fight  for  my  area.    I  would. 

But  the  gentleman  has  inferred  a  mo- 
tive in  the  amendment  which  is  not 
there 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  median  family  Income  for 
New  York  County  Is  lower  than  the  me- 
dian family  Income  for  New  York  State. 
New  York  County  is  going  to  end  up  get- 
ting a  little  more  money  under  this 
amendment  than  otherwise.  I  would 
suspect  the  gentleman  might  find  some 
surprising  switches. 

The  second  point  the  gentleman  made 
was  that  someone  at  the  State  level 
might  use  this  for  patronage.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman must  not  have  read  the  amend- 
ment. The  distribution  is  to  be  based 
on  census  data.  It  will  go  to  the  coun- 
ties with  the  lowest  median  per  fam- 
ily incomes.  This  is  clear.  No  one  in 
Albany  or  in  any  other  State  capital  will 
be  able  to  revise  this. 

All  It  will  do  is  put  in  a  clear  formula 
to  say  that  the  poorer  counties,  based 
on  median  family  income,  will  get  a 
higher  percentage  payment  than  the 
richer  counties.  It  is  that  simple.  It 
leaves  it  within  the  present  law  for 
State  allocations  but  provides  a  redis- 
tribution for  the  counties. 

There  will  Ije  the  .same  options  as  there 
are  under  the  pre.sent  law. 

The  gentleman  raises  a  question  about 
allcx-ations.  that  thl.s  would  disturb  the 
whole  bill  The  gentleman  knows  that 
under  the  present  law  the  allocation  for- 
mula IS  written  right  down  to  the  .school 
district,  if  the  censu.s  data  is  available 
for  the  school  district,  and  to  the  county 
if  there  is  no  census  data  available  for 
the  school  di-strict  within  that  county. 
This  will  keep  it  exactly  the  same.  It 
will  change  the  percentage  formula  by 
which  they  would  allocate  the  money  to 
the  counties,  with  the  poorer  counties 
getting  more  and  the  richer  counties  get- 
ting less 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find,  when 
we  talk  about  poorer  counties  petting 
more,  that  New  York  County  would  be 
below  the  average  in  New  York  State, 
and  would  end  up  getting  somewhat 
more  than  under  the  present  allocation 
formula 

Mr  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  CAREY  I  must  agree,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  New  York  County  may  have 
a  lower  median  Income  than  the  county 
the  gentleman  chose  to  compare  with, 
upstate 
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M:  GOODELL.  I  chose  the  State 
stHluui  family  income  to  compare  with 
Sew  York  County. 

"  Mr  CAREY.  What  the  gentleman 
fails  to  realize  is  that  New  York  County 
IS  only  one  of  five  counties  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  one  school  district, 
under  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. We  have  to  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  median  income  of  all  counties 
of  New  York  City.  That  is  where  the 
disadvantage  would  occur. 

Without  knowing  and  without  study- 
xg  the  effect  of  this  upon  a  large  com- 
bined school  system,  which  is  a  grouped 
school  system,  it  would.  In  effect,  change 
the  whole  relationship  with  the  State. 
That  IS  why  the  amendment  is  not  con- 
structed to  take  into  consideration  the 
intricacies  of  the  New  York  State  school 
jystem. 

The  gentleman  cited  New  York  County, 
but  did  not  cite  New  York  City. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
r..^n  from  New  York. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
:cntleman  that  we  would  not  change  the 
relationship  to  the  State  at  all.  This 
is  merely  a  matter  of  changing  the  allo- 
cation formula  to  the  coimties  within  a 
State  The  relationship  to  the  State  will 
rsmain  exactly  the  same. 

Tht'  allocation  is  to  be  basjed  upon 
-ensu-s  data.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
arithmetic  to  determine  how  much  each 
at  the  counties  would  get. 

This  is  very  clearly  based  upon  need, 
:?,:n  which  it  should  be  based.  That 
was  the  supposed  philosophy  of  the  orlg- 
L-a:  allocation  formula.  We  had  to  have 
5  rule  of  thumb,  and  we  used  the  number 
•f  children  who  come  from  families  with 
iess  than  $2,000  income.  It  is  a  rule  of 
iumb.  and  it  does  not  automatically,  we 
C  agree,  give  the  right  amoimt  of  money 
V  every  county. 

This  would  not  disturb  that,  but  It 
would  point  to  the  per  family  median  in- 
xme  as  a  test  of  how  rich  or  wealthy 
'.".e  county  is  and  how  much  it  is  able 
a  bear  in  taking  care  of  Its  own  prob- 
'.fms. 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
ier.tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:::an  from  New  York. 

Mr  CAREY.  I  should  like  to  point 
:::  that  the  rule  of  thumb  really  Is  a 
a-ato  blow  to  New  York  City,  because 
■-".e  census  data  the  gentleman  talks 
soout  are  the  1960  census  data,  and 
-~".gs  have  changed  since  then. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
-.ove  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  simply  state  that 
>ant  to  reclarify  once  again  what  this 
isendment  will  do,  because  the  allega- 
-ons  made  against  it  perhaps  confused 
'."  colleagues.  The  present  law  dls- 
-ibutes  this  money  to  school  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor  chll- 
t'en  In  those  school  districts  according 
■>o  the  census  data.  If  census  data  Is 
=ot  available,  it  is  distributed  to  the 
■^ty  This  does  not  change  any  of 
--at    The  present  law,  however,  makes 


the  distribution  within  the  richer  States 
higher  than  in  the  poorer  States.  This 
particular  amendment  does  not  change 
that.  The  richer  States  continue  to  get 
their  allocation  and  the  poorer  States 
the  same  allocation  now  under  the  law. 
This  goes  to  the  distribution  within  the 
State.  It  would  in  effect  put  more 
money  into  your  poor  counties  based 
upon  median  family  income  and  le.ss  into 
your  rich  counties  within  the  State.  It 
would  be  automatic,  based  upon  census 
data  and  the  clear  formula.  There 
would  be  no  discretion  or  patronage  In- 
volved at  the  State  level  or  any  other 
level.  It  would  be  a  direct  allocation 
based  on  need  within  the  State  correct- 
ing many  of  the  distortions  which  do 
occur  today  with  rich  school  districts  and 
rich  coimties  getting  so  much  money. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  have  to  say  that  the  effect  in  my 
State  of  Washington  would  be  the  same 
effect  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  CARrY,]  cited  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  fact  is  that  while 
King  County  has  a  high  per  capita  in- 
come, it  also  has  some  of  the  worst  pock- 
ets of  poverty  in  the  State.  That 
equalization  formula  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is 
advocating  would  pull  money  away  from 
these  areas  where  it  is  needed  worst. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  know,  the  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  you  people  who 
advocate  this  meet  yourselves  coming 
right  around  a  circle.  You  come  back 
and  say  that  the  richest  counties  are  the 
ones  that  need  it  the  most.  If  that  is 
so,  then,  my  sakes  alive,  how  are  we  ever 
going  to  set  any  priorities  in  an  educa- 
tion bill?  The  richest  counties  are  not 
the  ones  that  need  the  money  the  most. 
It  is  rather  the  poor  counties  and  the 
poor  school  districts  that  need  it  the 
most.  That  Is  where  the  money  should 
be  allocated.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  makes  an  argiunent  that  come 
next  July  1  the  school  districts  around 
the  country  are  going  to  find  they  are 
getting  a  different  amount  than  they 
are  getting  this  year,  but  if  you  follow 
that  argument  all  the  way  through,  you 
say  that  this  Congress  can  never  change 
the  allocation  formula  to  the  various 
States  and  school  districts;  we  have  to 
go  forever  with  the  allocation  that  we 
now  have  or  at  least  never  reduce  it 
in  any  school  district  or  any  county  re- 
gardless of  their  need.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  imfortunate  way  to  argue  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man on  the  floor  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  considered  this  legis- 
lation. We  had  school  people  from  every 
level,  the  local,  county.  State,  and  inter- 
mediate school  officials.  We  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  bill  this  year. 


I  simply  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  ever 
at  any  time  presented  the  question  of 
his  proposed  change  in  this  formula  to 
any  group  of  school  people  representa- 
tive of  a  cross  section  of  the  local  oflB- 
cials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  act  in  a  way  that  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  and  com- 
ment on  It.  Until  now  I  have  heard  no 
school  person  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  this  very  drastic 
change  in  the  formula  and  tell  us  or  give 
us  any  advice  at  all  as  to  how  they  view 
its  effect. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
leave  me  some  time  to  answer  him,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
discussed  this  with  school  oflBcials  and 
it  conforms  to  the  comments  that  you 
have  heard  and  that  I  have  heard.  They 
come  from  school  officials  and  from  the 
American  taxpayers,  that  money  is  going 
into  some  of  the  richest  school  districts 
and  the  richest  counties  in  this  country 
when  we  do  not  have  enough  money  for 
the  poor  school  districts  and  the  poor 
counties.  This  has  been  said  by  many 
school  authorities  as  well  as  taxpayers. 
I  did  offer  this  amendment  in  the  full 
committee,  but  it  was  turned  down.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  it  is  typical  of  the  amount 
of  consideration  that  we  had  on  the 
amendments  offered  from  our  side  of 
the  aisle  that  he  did  not  even  know  it 
was  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Goodell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  36, 
noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBED   BY   MR.   COODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  three  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  43,  line  18,  before  "Providing"  insert 
'Providing  for  Making  Payments  in  Ac- 
cordance with  a  State  Plan,  and",  and  after 
line  19  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
205  of  such  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  which 
precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(a)  A  State  may  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  upon  the  submission  to,  and  approval 
by,  the  Commissioner  of  a  State  plan  which 
provides  for  making  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  upon  lt«  determination 
(consistent  with  the  State  plan  and  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
estabUsh)— •". 
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Page  43.  line  30,  strike  out  See.  109."  and 
Looeri  m  Ilea  Uierfof  "ib)".  and  after  line  5 
on  piige  44  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  206(a)  of  «uch  Act  la  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  para^p-aph  i4) 
the  (uUowtng  new  paragraph 

"'(5)  that  the  appUcaUon  is  cotulstent 
with  a  system  ;)f  priorities  set  forth  In  the 
State  plan  which  ranlLs  local  educational 
agencies  in  urder  with  respect  to  such  fac- 
tors as  ( A )  the  concentration  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  iB)  Incidence  of 
school  dropouts.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
ramlUea  receiving  public  assistance,  and 
(C)  rapid  growth  of  school  population  and 
adequacy  of  sch(X>l  facilities,  and  that  the 
project  described  In  the  application  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  In  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  agency;'  " 

Pa«e  47,  In  line  13.  before  "Payments"  in- 
sert Allocation  of  Funds  to  States,  and", 
and  strike  out  lines  14  through  17.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"Sic.  114.  lai  Section  303(a)  1 3)  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1950,  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  The 
raaxlmum  grant  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
Bball  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
perc«ntage  (establlahed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (o)  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  that  State,  or  In  all  the  States,  as  the 
ouie  naay  be,  multlpUed  by  tije  number  of 
children  In  such  State  who'." 

Page  48.  strike  out  lines  4  through  23 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  203  of  swb  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (bi  thereof,  and 
by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
(b)  and  ( c) ,  respectively 

Page  48,  line  24.  strike  out  "(d)"  the  first 
time  It  appears  and  Insert  "(2)"  an.l  Imme- 
diately before  line  24.  Insert  the  folio  xrlng 

"(d)(1)  Section  203(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof,  and  by  striking  out.  In  the  fourth 
sentence,  each  county  or  school  district' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  State,  or  In 
all  the  States;  " 

Page  51.  line  13.  strike  out  "(5).  (8).  and 
(7 1"  and  insert  "O),  (4).  and  (5|  "  and  strike 
out  everything  after  "amended"  on  line  14 
through  line  24  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  ". 

Mr  GOODELL  during  readings  Mr. 
Chiiirma;;.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  at  this  r>oint  in  the  Record. 

They  are  amendments  of  some  length. 
They  Involve  State  plans,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  present  .syst*?m  of  distributing 
funds 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  :Mr   OOODELLI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  Ynrk  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes In  support  of  hts  amer:dments 

Mr  GOODEXL.  Mr  Chairman,  these 
amendments  offered  en  bloc  would  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  title  I 
through  a  State  plan  submitted  by  the 
State  Education  Agency,  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

Funds  would  be  allocated  U>  the  States 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  tliey  are 
allocated  to  counties  and  school  districts 
under  the  present  act. 

In  other  words,  every  State  would  con- 
tinue to  get  the  same  amount  of  total 
money  States  would  have  to  use  their 
funds  for   the  same  purixjses  set   forth 


in  the  act  as  it  would  be  amended  by  this 
bill. 

The  advantages  In  this  approach  are 
as  follows:  First,  the  State  could  and 
would  be  required  to  concentrate  funds 
In  those  schools  most  In  need  of  this  aid, 
and  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  pri- 
orities outlined  in  the  amendment. 

Second,  the  census  data  for  an  entire 
State  are  far  more  reliable  and  less  sub- 
ject to  changed  conditions  than  are  the 
data  for  a  single  county.  Thus  we  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  granting  funds  to 
a  school  district  which  In  1966  cannot 
find  a  single  student  who  meets  the  fam- 
ily Income  requirements  of  the  act. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  still  proceeding 
basically  on  census  data  in  most  parts  ol 
the  country  of  1959.  That  Is  when  the 
income  data  was  collected  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  It  is  now  7  years  old. 
We  are  all  aware  that  one  out  of  five 
Americans  move  every  year  We  are  a 
mobile  people  So  we  have  a  static 
formula  for  distribution  In  this  bill.  We 
objected  to  that  formula  in  the  original 
act. 

By  giving  this  money  to  the  States,  and 
letting  them  all(x:ate  It  within  a  State 
plan  that  Is  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  we  would  introduce 
a  flexibility  that  is  badly  needed. 

Another  advantage  of  this  approach  Is 
that  a  State  could  concentrate  on  major 
problems  such  as  construction  to  elimi- 
nate Irmer  city  slum  schools,  that  we  have 
been  hearing  about.  The  slum  school 
conditions  are  one  of  the  problems  of 
major  magnitude  which  cannot  be  met 
with  the  limited  funds  now  available 
to  a  single  school  district  under  the  act. 
Put  another  way.  the  present  alloca- 
tion formula  Is  a  scattergun  approach, 
so  that  none  of  the  school  districts  as  a 
general  rule  receive  enough  money  in  the 
concentrated  poverty  areas  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  that  need  to  be  done 
desperately 

Fourth,  instead  of  reviewing  thousands 
of  local  applications,  many  of  very  minor 
Impact  or  importance,  the  States  could 
devise  a  single  plan  to  attack  major 
problems  in  the  education  of  the  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  deprived 
children. 

Finally,  this  is  the  established  pattern 
of  administering  educational  programs. 
It  would  require  a  State  assessment  of  its 
own  needs,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  strengthening  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem. If  this  amendment  were  enacted  it 
would  go  far  toward  correcting  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  have  In  the  operation 
of  the  present  act.  And  I  urge  It.s  adop- 
tion. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr   MEEDS      Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  all  I  can  say  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  continues  to  con- 
found and  amaze  me  It  has  b«M?n  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
local  control  of  schools 

The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
now  proposes  would  raise  the  control  to 
the  State  level  and  leave  the  l(X^al  school 


districts  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  ana 
caprice  of  the  States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, presently  the  plans  under  title  I 
are  formulated  by  the  local  school  agency 
at  the  local  school  Itvpl  where  those  peo- 
ple know  their  problems  best. 

Certainly  thf  State  now  has  the  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  those 
plans  as  does  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

So  that  we  are  getting  In  a  sense  the 
type  of  State  control  that  the  gentlema.'; 
wants  only  we  are  allowing  the  State 
local  school  district  to  make  the  determi- 
nation of  their  educational  needs. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  we  had 
no  witness  before  our  committee  nor  did 
we  have  any  request  before  our  commit- 
tee that  this  type  of  program  be  promul- 
gated. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  popu  out 
is  this,  it  would  place  a  tremendous  iiur- 
den  of  responsibility  on  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  for  which  there  are  no: 
appropriate  funds  in  this  act  or  available 
by  the  State  apency  at  the  State  level 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  this  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  Ln 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  we  have  heard 
frequently  tills  afternoon  arguments 
from  the  other  side  that  we  should  er,- 
courage  as  much  as  we  can  local  initia- 
tive in  developing  plans  for  the  use  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  in  the  amendment  now  pendi:;?, 
we  have  a  very  good  and  practical  ap- 
proach for  initiating  local  plans  at  the 
State  level.  Indeed,  it  takes  this  whole 
area  of  Federal  aid  to  education  out  fron 
under  the  onus  of  Federal  control  ar.d 
Federal  dirf?^tlon  and  Federal  dlctatlor., 
which  we  have  heard  bandied  about  or. 
the  floor  during  the  entire  deba'.i- 

Certainly,  there  Ls  much  evldi-:.ce  b*'- 
fore  the  committees  and  most  certairily 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  there 
Is  dictation  In  thLs  area.  The  amer,d- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  it  occurs  to  me,  would  alle- 
viate this  kind  of  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
support  thLs  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  GOODELL  I  thank  my  colleapie 
for  yielding  and  I  have  ai^ked  him  to 
yield  simply  to  respond  to  the  surprise 
expressed  by  my  colleague  on  the  posi- 
tion that  I  take  I  do  not  understand 
why  he  would  be  surprised  because  since 
I  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  have  fought  for  State  and  local 
control  and  State  and  local  responsibility 
In  education  I  believe  that  we  should 
not,  except  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances, bypass  the  State  educatlona- 
agenclr.';  and  go  directly  from  the  Office 
of  Education  to  the  local  school  .^y.^^tcm 
This  has  been  a  consistent  ixisKlor. 
taken  by  me.  and  not  only  by  me  but 
virtually  all  of  the  Republican^  --'n  th^^ 
side  of  the  aisle.     We  believe  that  the 
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states  sliould  be  involved.  They  should 
put  out  their  own  plans  and  there  should 
be  this  kind  of  flexibility  available  under 
a  program  so  that  the  problems  of  New 
York  which  arc  different  can  be  solved 
with  a  New  York  approach  and  so  that 
the  problems  of  Washington  that  are 
different  can  be  solved  with  a  Washing- 
ton approach,  and  likewise  for  Arkansas, 
Florida  and  other  areas,  of  course. 

My  amendment  leaves  the  overall 
unity  that  the  gentleman  I  am  sure  would 
insist  is  necessary  in  a  Federal  program 
because  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  to  approve  the  various  State  plans. 
The  State  plans  do  not  have  to  be  uni- 
form. They  do  not  have  to  be  identical. 
Each  Stat*  will  come  forward  with  Its 
own  plan  and  submit  It  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  minimum 
guidelines  and  the  minimum  standards 
t.hat  the  Comnii.ssionrr  of  Education 
must  enforce  in  this  law  would  be  en- 
forced. 

I  would  much  prefer  giving  more  State 
discretion  and  more  State  option  because 
they  are  the  creators  of  the  local  schools 
and  the  local  municipal  governments. 
These  local  schools  and  local  municipal 
wvcrnments  are  the  creatures  of  the 
State  government — created  by  the  State 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State. 
.And  very  proi^erly.  w  hen  we  talk  of  local 
option,  we  have  to  funnel  it  through  the 
creator — the  State  itself. 

This  Is  my  view.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  the  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
would  Implement  effectively  the  State 
plans  without  the  loss  of  flexibility 
nationally. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
:o  strike  out  the  la.st  word  and  rise  In 
oppcsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  seeking  In  principle  to  do 
by  this  amendment  just  exactly  what  he 
failed  to  do  by  the  amendment  offered  a 
few  minutes  ago  which  was  voted  down. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  were 
isreed  to.  it  would  disrupt  the  dlsburse- 
nient  of  funds  going  into  school  districts 
'..'.  every  State.  According  to  the  equal- 
ization plan  he  has  in  his  amendment, 
xhich  the  States  would  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low, an  entirely  new  type  of  legislative 
program  would  be  started  with  no  assur- 
ance whatsoever  that  any  school  dis- 
trict could  continue  the  programs  so  ef- 
fectively launched  last  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment should  be  vot«d  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  16,  noes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMrNDMINT    OTTERID    BY    MR.    CUSNET 

Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ampndment   offered   by  Mr.   QVKirFr:   On 

?&?«  49.  after  line  25.  insert: 

"ST.^TE    RE.^I,LOCATTON    OT    rXTtTDB 

"Sec  115.  Section  206  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (b)   a>  sub- 


section (c)  and  Inserting  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(b)  An  application  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may,  at  the  election  of  the  State 
educational  agency  provide  for  the  reallo- 
cation among  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  of  such  State  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agencies  are  entitled.  Any  ap- 
plication which  provides  for  such  realloca- 
tion shall  Include — 

"'(1)  A  plan  for  concentrating  reallocat- 
ed funds  In  those  local  educational  agencies 
having  schools  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
educationally  deprived  children,  which  also 
takes  Into  account  such  factors  as  (1)  over- 
crowded school  facilities,  (11)  the  Incidence 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  unemployment,  and 
families  receiving  public  assistance,  and  (111) 
school  retention  rates  and  similar  Indices  of 
educational  effectiveness; 

"'(2)  A  statement  of  priorities  of  need 
among  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
based  upon  the  factors  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (1)  which  assures  that  reallocated 
funds  will  be  utilized  for  projects  designed 
to  overcome  the  most  urgent  educational 
problems;  and 

"'(3)  Such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  reasonably  may  require  to  as- 
svure  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  being 
carried  out.' " 

On  page  60,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  115." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  116.". 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  or  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonmi.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  342] 

Abemethy  Gross  Rivers,  Alaska 

Albert  Haley  Roblson 

Arends  Harvey,  Ind.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Ashbrook  Hubert  Roncallo 

Ashley  Irwin  Boudebush 

Asplnall  Jones,  Ala.  St  Germain 

Ayres  Keogh  Say  I  or 

Battla  King,  N.Y.  Schlsler 

Belcher  McEwen  Scott 

Bray  McMillan  Shrlver 

Brown,  Calif.  McVlcker  Smith,  Calif. 

Celler  Macdonald  Smith,  Va. 

Cooley  Mackay  Stephens 

Corm&n  Martin,  Ala.  Sweeney 

Daddarto  Martin,  Mass.  Teague.  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga.  Martin,  Nebr.  Teague,  Tex. 

Denton  Michel  Thomas 

Dlggs  Moeller  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dorn  Morris  Toll 

Dow  Morrison  Tuck 

Dyal  Murphy,  N.Y.  Tupper 

Edmondson  Murray  Vivian 

Edwards,  Ala.  Nix  Walker.  Miss. 

Evans,  Colo.  O'Brien  Walker,  N.  Mcx. 

Everett  O'Konskl  Watklns 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Olsen,  Mont.  White,  Idaho 

Pallon  Olson,  Minn.  Whltener 

Fisher  O'Neill,  Mass.  Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt  Patman  Wilson, 

Foley  Pepper  Charles  H. 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Powell  Tounger 

Grider  Purcell 

Orifflths  Relnecke 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Price) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13161,  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  332  Members  responded  to 


their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  Clerk  had  reported  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  troublesome  things  about  this  bill, 
and  one  of  the  real  deficiencies,  it  seems 
to  me,  recognized  even  by  many  of  its 
ardent  supporters,  has  been  the  way  that 
funds  are  distributed  among  the  States 
to  the  school  districts.  In  fact,  almost 
all  day  today  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  debate  yesterday 
I  suppose  this  one  fact  was  talked  about 
as  much  as  anything. 

The  bill  gives  a  kind  of  shotgun  ap- 
proach to  the  scattering  of  Federal  aid 
for  the  school  districts.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  a  few  pellets  out  of  a  shotgun 
charge,  very  little  aid  finds  its  mark.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  approach  wastes 
dollars,  just  as  a  shotgun  charge  is 
wasted.  I  might  say  that  even  the  ma- 
jority recognizes  this  deficiency,  because 
if  you  will  turn  to  page  11  of  the  report 
you  will  find  that  it  recites,  for  example, 
that  56  States  and  territories  are  helped, 
or  3,200  coimties  and  24,000  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Then,  it  says,  the  formula  genersdly 
tries  to  distribute  assistance  equitably. 
However,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee has  become  aware  of  some  in- 
equities in  title  I  allocations  to  school 
districts.  It  explains  that  these  in- 
equities are  generally  caused  by  popula- 
tion shifts. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  even  the 
majority  in  their  own  report  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  way  the 
funds  are  distributed  in  this  bill.  There 
have  been  attempts  made  to  strengthen 
this.  The  last  amendment  offered  was 
to  that  end. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  would  do  it  in  a  way  that  not 
even  the  majority  could  object  to,  be- 
cause what  we  propose  here  in  this 
amendment  is  to  give  the  States  permis- 
sion to  develop  school  plans  for  various 
school  districts  so  that  a  needy  school 
district  that  needs  the  money  a  good  deal 
more  than  another  school  district  can 
put  it  in  that  needy  school  district  like 
a  rifle  shot  instead  of  a  shotgun  charge. 

The  plan  is  permissive.  It  does  not 
say  it  has  to  be  done.  It  does  not  force 
the  State  school  superintendents  to  come 
up  with  a  plan.  It  simply  says  that  they 
can  do  this. 

Moreover,  it  also  provides  if  a  plan  Is 
presented  It  must  explain  in  detail  how 
these  moneys  are  put  into  needy  schools. 

The  plan  also  must  show  priorities, 
which  must  be  set  out  in  the  plan.  Then, 
when  this  is  all  done,  the  plan  can  be 
presented  to  the  OflBce  of  Education  In 
Washington.  It  can  be  reviewed.  If 
they  believe  it  is  a  good  Idea,  they  can 
accept  it.  If  they  do  not  believe  It  Is  a 
good  idea,  they  can  also  reject  It. 
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I  listened  with  Interest  here  a  short 
time  ago  when  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr  BraokmasI  was  arguing  In 
oppoAltlon  to  one  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered on  this  side,  and  this  Is  what  he 
said.  I  toolc  down  the  e&s«'nce  of  his 
remarks  He  said  that  the  entire  thrust 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  encourage  local 
Initiative 

I  hope  he  means  that.  I  hope  that 
will  be  the  position  of  the  majority  Be- 
cause. If  they  truly  mean  that,  then  It 
seems  to  m^  this  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted. becauAt*  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here,  mdeed.  ;s  to  encouratje  local  Initia- 
tive, to  put  the  responsibilities  In  the 
local  school  board.s  and  on  the  State  edu- 
cationai  systems,  so  that  they  can  come 
up  with  the  best  plans  possible 

No  matter  what  view  we  take  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  no  matter  what  the 
phlloeophv  of  any  of  us  here  Is  on  gov- 
ernment In  general.  I  believe  all  of  us 
would  agree  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
the  kind  of  governmental  system  we 
have,  this  kind  of  Republic,  this  federal 
system.  Ls  the  getting  of  Ideas  from  down 
below,  the  governments  at  the  local  level, 
the  generating  of  a  whole  lot  of  Ideas 
from  a  whole  lot  of  different  people  who 
live  close  to  problems  and  can  tailor  their 
Ideas  to  meet  the  needs. 

As  I  said,  there  are  24,000  .school  dis- 
tricts In  this  ctjuntry,  and  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  amendment  will  give  the 
school  districts  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop plans  which  can  help  this  legisla- 
tion 

I  hope  the  committee  will  support  this 
amendment 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kiorlda  be 
re- reported,  because  we  are  not  sure  what 
Is  proposed 

The  CHAIRMAN'  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanunous  consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  re- reported  the  amendment. 

Mr  PERKLNS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  t^)  leave  It  up  to  the  State  educational 
authorities  under  plans  to  put  the  money 
Into  the  States  anywhere  they  wanted 
to  place  it 

The  gentleman  In  the  amendment 
makes  some  effort  to  set  up  some  priori- 
ties for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  but 
this  body  w-juld  liave  no  assurance  that 
funds  would  be  placed  where  they  are 
needed.  Moreover,  this  amendment  is 
contrary  to  the  principle  In  the  bill  of 
reaching  the  educationally  deprived  or 
handicapped  child  wherever  that  child 
may  be  located 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  I  a.,k  the 
Committee  to  vote  down  the  amendment 

Mr  Wn.I.I.AM  D  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  stnke  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  an  examination  of  the 
report  will  Indicate  that  most  of  the  fac- 
tors that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  OcRNEY ;  has  advanced  as  those  he 
would  like  to  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  the  allocation  of  funds  are  now- 
provided  for  In  the  allocation  of  funds 


wlthm  a  county.  In  a  gocxl  many  of  our 
States,  even  within  counties,  there  Is  a 
great  disparity  between  school  districts. 
However,  this  legislation  attempts  to  di- 
rect the  distribution  of  funds  In  title  I 
down  to  the  county  level,  leaving  to  the 
States  the  devising  of  a  formula  for  dis- 
tribution within  the  counties  I  think  It 
is  at  once  apparent  that  it  is  unwise  to 
follow  any  plan  where  you  would  pit  one 
county  against  another  county  in  seek- 
ing to  set  up  a  priority  system  for  the 
division  of  the  moneys  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  county  A.  by  dividing  It  among 
counties  B.  C,  and  D,  we  would  Imme- 
diately create  a  system,  in  each  State,  of 
competition  among  the  counties  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  that  would  make  the 
present  sweepstakes  we  have  In  many 
State  legislatures  with  regard  to  the 
mlllage  formula  and  Its  composition  look 
like  a  Sunday  school  field  day.  Rather 
than  an  orderly  distribution  of  these 
funds  to  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed;  I  think  It  would  Introduce  a  new- 
element  of  competition  between  the  dis- 
tricts that  would  destroy  the  purpose  of 
the  act  and  fly  right  In  the  face  of  every- 
thing the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  QriEl  and  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  GooDELLl  have  said  tliey  agree 
ought  to  be  accompU.shed  In  the  dlitribu- 
tlon  of  these  funds. 

Mr  QOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr  Chairman,  those  who  are  striving 
to  defend  the  bill  as  It  comes  to  the  floor 
without  change  are  continually  finding 
themselves  going  around  In  circles  and 
coming  back  and  meeting  themselves 
again  In  their  arguments.  When  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  would  t)ermit 
the  direct  allocation  based  on  census  fig- 
ures to  the  areas  In  need.  It  was  opposed 
because  it  was  too  Inflexible  Now  we 
have  an  alternative  to  that  which  Is 
more  flexible.  It  permits  the  States  to 
take  a  reading  and.  with  the  permission 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to 
concentrate  and  focus  funds  within  the 
State  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  We 
have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]  and  others  talk  about 
the  slum  areas  and  the  need  to  put  more 
money  there.  This  amendment  w-ould 
permit  them  to  do  that  Instead  of 
sending  the  money  automatically  to  the 
richer  areas  of  the  State,  the  State 
would  have  the  option  of  submitting  a 
plan  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
which  would  say.  "Here  is  the  area  of 
greatest  need.  Let  us  focus  and  concen- 
trate on  It  and  accomplish  something 
there."  It  does  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
constantly  saying  they  want  accom- 
plished, those  from  the  urban  areas.  It 
would  appear,  in  putting  all  of  the  argu- 
ments together  here  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  opposing  Republican 
amendments,  that  they  simply  do  not 
want  priorities  They  want  no  priori- 
ties. They  want  the  money  spread  as 
widely  as  they  can  Get  everybody  In  on 
the  act  and  give  everybody  a  little  bit  of 
this  money.  That  Is  a  very  poor  way  to 
try  to  accomplish  a  simple  objective  of 
uplifting  those  areas  and  those  schools 


and  those  pupils  who  have  Inefficient 
and  Inadequate  schools.  Spread  it  to 
the  richest  areas  as  w-ell  as  the  poorest 
areas.  Qlve  no  one  any  discretion  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi: 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNET'.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  argument  that  has 
been  made  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment is  this  one:  It  assumes  that  the 
State  school  boards  will  somehow  be  po- 
litical log-rollers  here  and  be  entirely 
unfair  in  the  presentation  of  their  plar.s 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
within  the  school  districts  within  the 
State  First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  Is  a  valid  assumpilor. 
at  all. 

But.  even  If  It  were — even  if  It  were— 
I  suppose  you  usually  have  a  plan  that 
was  submitted  to  the  Offlce  of  Educatior. 
that  was  unfair  to  the  school  district  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  not  my  contention 

Mr  GURNEY  Or,  In  the  State  of 
Florida  or  In  the  Sute  of  New  York? 

Mr  Chairman,  what  would  happen  h 
the  practical  politics  of  the  situation? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  school  districts  and 
their  repre.sentatlves  In  the  Coimtks 
of  the  United  States  and  their  Mtmbe.-s 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
point  out  this  mequity  and  this  Is  un- 
fair, and  this  Is  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  be  met,  as  indeed  it  alway.s  is.  in 
legislation  upon  any  vote  w-here  Fede-'a; 
funds   are   going   to   the  States. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  argu- 
ment that  the  school  board  in  the  first 
Instance  would  be  unfair  and  completely 
political  and  partisan,  as  a  practicaJ 
matU^'r  435  Members  of  the  Congress 
representing  districts  from  all  over  the 
Nation  represent  the  effective  balance 
to  any  local  ruling  such  as  this. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  believe  the  amend- 
ment to  be  sound.  It  does  provide  flex- 
ibility and  it  does  answer  this  argu- 
ment which  has  been  batted  back  and 
forth  all  day  long  here  today  and  yester- 
day to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  in- 
equity In  the  distribution  of  the.se  funds 
and  that  some  of  these  funds  go  into 
areas  where  they  should  not  go 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  this  rep- 
resents an  inequity  as  now  contained  in 
the  bill,  but  this  is  the  manner  In  which 
to  correct  It. 

Mr  GOODEIX  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  provides  at  the 
very  end  thereof  that  any  reallocation 
must  be  ajiproved  by  the  Commissioner 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a  final 
cniarantee,  from  the  gentleman's  view- 
ix)lnt.  that  nothing  untoward  is  going 
to  take  place  in  line  with  what  ha.<;  been 
stared  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GLTRNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
w-ould   agree   with   the   gentleman  from 


Sew  York  If  we 
this  formula  wli 
committed  to  al 
uor.al  apencies 
uh:ch  are  expe 
State  average  to 

Now,  w-e  are  pi 
them — and  we  h 
order  to  correct 
formula  contain 
mula  which  the 
York  [Mr.  Goodi 
fective  In  1968, 
nior.ey.  by  putti 
poor  districts,  wi 
available  for  the 
erence  to  the  Imt 

The  CHAIRM 
gentleman  from 

Mr.  GOODELI 
'.ijianimous  const 
uonal  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRM 
10  the  request  ( 
New  York? 

T':;ere  was  no  o 

Mr  GOODEL 
per.tleman  on  tli 
of  all,  the  Comn 
It;  so  that  if  thei 
school  system  t 
ffith  programs,  t 
vithin  his  autho 
U^see  that  such  { 
If  the  gentlemar 
protecting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman 
States  are  not  I 
dlsmpting  progr 
on  and  Into  whl 
m  support  therec 

Mr  Chairman, 
•Jiat  the  States  v 
? rot: rams  too. 
cretlon  of  wliatt] 
tucky  Is  saying. 

However,  this 
0:ice  we  coramei 
parently  cannot 
n^oney  going  Int 
trict  or  Into  any 
the  desire  to  ke 
E\en  though  the 
Into  low-prlorit 
area.';,  where  the 
demonstrated.  It 
ad  infinitum.  D 
Kentucky  di.sagn 
nis  pn.^itlon? 

Mr.  PERKINS 
gentleman  fronn 
further,  permit  i 
principle  of  this 
taipoverlshed  cl 
say  be  located. 
wealthy  district 
district. 

Mr  Chairman 
Uonal  dl-strlcts  si 
and  it  may  be  i 
away  from  weali 
Impoverished  ch 
are  relying  upo: 

Mr.  GOODELL 
not  confuse  thlf 
the  Qule  amendn 
soney  to  poore 
Slave  recognized 
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3  have  Inefficient 
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Sew  York  if  we  had  originally  adopted 
this  formula  which  we  have  made  and 
committed  to  all  of  these  local  educa- 
uonal  agencies  all  over  the  country 
which  are  expecting  one-half  of  the 
State  average  to  bo  funded. 

Now,  we  are  proposing  to  take  some  of 
them — and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
order  to  correct  any  Inequity — but  the 
formula  contained  in  this  bUl,  the  for- 
mula which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI  helped  to  write,  ef- 
fective in  1968.  provided  the  additional 
money,  by  putting  the  floor  under  the 
poor  districts,  without  making  any  funds 
available  for  the  other  districts  with  ref- 
erence to  the  impoverished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  on  tills  question  is  that,  first 
of  all.  the  Commissioner  has  to  approve 
It:  so  that  If  there  is  any  inequity  in  any 
school  system  that  is  prcx:eedlng  now 
with  programs,  the  Commissioner  has  it 
within  his  authority  to  protect  them  and 
to  see  that  such  program  is  Implemented, 
If  the  gentleman  is  simply  interested  In 
protracting  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  second  place,  the 
States  are  not  interested  themselves  in 
dlsmptlng  programs  that  are  now  going 
on  and  into  which  money  is  now  going 
Ln  support  thereof. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  we  can  assimie 
that  the  States  will  want  to  protect  their 
programs  too.  This  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  what  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  saying. 

However,  this  is  what  troubles  me  so. 
Once  we  commence  the  program,  we  ap- 
parently cannot  diminish  the  amount  of 
money  going  into  any  single  school  dis- 
trict or  into  any  single  county,  since  it  is 
the  desire  to  keep  any  money  flowing. 
Ben  though  the  money  may  be  flowing 
Into  low-priority  areas  and  wealthy 
areas,  whei^  they  do  not  have  the  need 
demonstrated,  it  must  continue  to  flow 
ad  infinitum.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  disagree  with  that  appraisal  of 
his  position? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
fentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  permit  me  to  state  that  It  is  the 
Principle  of  this  legislation  to  stress  the 
tapoverished  children  wherever  they 
say  be  located,  whether  they  be  in  a 
»^ealthy  district  or  located  within  a  poor 
district. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  that  poor  educa- 
tional districts  should  be  given  priorities 
and  It  may  be  necessary  to  take  funds 
away  from  wealthier  districts  that  have 
Impoverished  children,  and  where  they 
&re  relying  upon  those  funds. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  should 
not  confuse  this  1968  amendment  with 
the  Qule  amendment  allocating  increased 
money  to  poorer  States.  In  effect,  we 
have  recognized  this  principle  partially 


for  the  States  in  the  Qule  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  trying  to  recognize 
it  within  the  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gttrney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gurney 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  43,  noes 
85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OrTEKED  BY  MR.  QT7IE 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qttie:  On  page 
41,  strike  out  lines  9,  10,  and  11  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  $2,000  for  each  of  the 
three  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1968." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  asked 
me  where  the  money  was  going  to  come 
from  to  pay  for  my  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  committee  wliich  would 
permit  the  poorer  States  to  raise  the 
money  which  they  would  receive  under 
the  formula  to  the  national  average.  As 
I  mentioned,  I  offered  in  committee  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  increase  in  low 
income  factor  to  $3,000. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  is  to  go 
back  to  the  present  act  as  it  operated  in 
1966  and  as  it  will  operate  In  1967,  only 
counting  the  children  of  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  and  those  on 
AFDC. 

The  result  would  be  a  saving  of  about 
$450  million. 

I  think  In  1968  the  expenditure  of 
money  that  will  be  made  under  the 
formula  will  be  suflflcient  and  in  order  to 
stay  within  the  recommendations  of  what 
the  President  has  been  talking  about,  and 
not  getting  expenditures  way  out  of  line, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  should  be 
adopted. 

We  have  a  problem  in  tills  title  in  that 
there  is  no  dollar  authorization,  but 
actually  we  go  by  the  formula  and  it 
would  depend  on  what  percentage  of  the 
formula  the  school  receives,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  money  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  gives  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  does  Is  to 
prevent  a  change  in  the  formula  and 
coimt  only  the  children  from  families 
of  $2,000  and  not  those  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  in  1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  formula  and  we  feel  we 
have  an  equitable  formula.  With  the 
raising  of  the  low-income  factor  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  effective  in  1968.  we 
would  not  only  make  it  possible  for  the 
program  to  more  effectively  cope  with 
the  special  educational  needs  of  young- 


sters but  also  In  many  districts  miake  it 
possible  to  extend  the  program  to  many 
children  who  could  benefit  but  are  not 
now  participating. 

I  certainly  feel  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  undertake  to  interfere  with  the  present 
formula  which  governs  allocations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Committee  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conversations  I  have 
had  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  previously 
I  agreed  with  him  on  this  amendment. 
It  had  been  my  plan  to  fight  vigorously 
when  this  legislation  was  up  for  renewal 
to  see  that  this  change  is  made  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  changes  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

For  this  reason  I  would  support  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Quie'i,  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  40. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  47, 
noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Q-ute:  On  page 
46,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"LIMITATION    ON    GRANTS 

"Sec.  112.  Amend  Bectlon  207(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  by  striking  out  the  period  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting:  ';  except  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  $1,070,410,000  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.'  " 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cnairman,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  is  to  bring  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  back  to  the  the  budget  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  budget 
message. 

The  estimate  I  see  here  on  title  I  at 
present  is  81,363,962.696.  The  budget 
request  which  the  President  made  was 
$1,070,410,000. 

The  amendment  would  bring  it  back 
to  that  level.  I  believe  it  would  t»e  a 
responsible  act  on  our  part,  to  have  in 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  1967.  the  exact  budget  re- 
quest, and  not  go  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommended. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  seek  to  find  out  how 
the  gentleman  attempts  to  cut  it  back, 
whether  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary, or  the  Impacted  program,  or  across 
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the  board  What  would  be  l^e  ap- 
proach'" 

Mr    QLIE.     This  amendment  goes  to 

title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act.  89-10  The  flxure  I  have  Ls 
that  the  bill  before  us  would  put  Into 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  $1,363,962,696  but  the  Presi- 
dent a-sJted  only  SI  070,410.000 

Mr  PFJtKINS  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that  the  only  place  we  are 
above  the  recommended  authorization 
figures  in  title  I  are  attributable  to  the 
amendment  concerning  the  current 
AFUC  data,  which  will  cost  about  $100 
million  to  bring  up  to  date  Is  the  gen- 
tleman proposing  to  cut  out  the  AFDC? 

Mr  QUIE  No  I  do  not  propose  to 
change  the  formula  at  all.  As  I  saw  the 
estimates,  the  administration  would 
fund  about  85  percent  of  the  formula. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
taking  that  approach?  That  Is  what  I 
seek  to  find  out. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right.  This  would 
put  It  ;n  a  dollar  figure.  It  would  do 
the  same  thing  as  we  would  do  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  sent  us  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  of  $1,070,- 
410,000  for  title  I 

Mr  PERKINS  This  Is  making  an 
across-the-board  cut. 

Mr  yn:-:      To  title  I  only 

Mr.  GOOD  EI  J,.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  GOODELL.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  take  an  across-the- 
board  approach,  which  the  President  ap- 
parently took  In  preparing  the  budget. 
This  Is  about  $300  million,  to  come  from 
title  I.  that  the  President  did  not  budget 

The  gentleman  talks  about  being  $100 
million  over  the  Presidents  budget  The 
figures  in  the  President's  budget,  as  I 
understand  it.  are  $1,070  million  for  title 
I  In  this  bill  there  is  $1,363  milUon  for 
tiUe  I. 

The  President  had  in  mind,  apparent- 
ly, as  the  ee:;tleman  :n  th"  we:;  indicat- 
ed, the  application  of  an  85-percent  for- 
mula in  title  I  instead  of  IM  percent. 

Whatever  means  Ls  taken,  it  Ls  precise- 
ly the  means  the  President  has  recom- 
mended in  .stating  his  budget  figure 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man realizes  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  budget  figures,  but  we  have  to  take 
what  the  amoums  add  up  Ui  according 
to  the  administration  recommendations 
and  our  recommendations.  As  I  read  the 
figures,  th-  a<.;mlnl.st ration  recommen- 
dations were  for  $1,230  million 

Mr  QUIE  That  is  not  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested  in  his  budget  message. 
Since  then  he  has  called  the  Members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
other  colleagues,  and  has  pleaded  with 
them  He  said  that  over  the  air,  and  said 
It  to  the  American  people.  My  constltu- 
ent«  say  to  me,  "How  can  you  vote  for 
anything  over  the  President's  budget '' 
He  has  the  responsibility  to  prevent  the 


kind  of  inflation  that  will  Increase  the 
costs  of  things  schools  have  to  purchase  " 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  voted  to  build 
schools  all  over  the  world.  In  the  foreign 
aid  program.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
what  we  have  authorized  for  our  needy 
schools  In  title  I  would  be  a  minimum 
figure. 

We  should  authorize  every  penny  of 
the  $1,363  million.  Therefore,  Mr 
Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE.  It  Is  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  whether  one  wants  to  support 
educational  legislation  within  the  budget 
of  the  President  or  go  beyond  it.  At  this 
point,  with  the  trouble  we  are  having 
with  fiscal  integrity  In  this  Government, 
we  ought  to  stay  within  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
time  allotted  mc  but  simply  state  that 
the  President  has  made  a  variety  of  ap- 
peals to  the  Congress  to  stay  within  the 
budget  figures  He  has  Indicated  we  are 
in  a  very  serious  economic  situation  and 
we  must  hold  expenditures  within  rea- 
sonable levels.  Your  President  and  our 
President  has  appealed  to  the  Congress 
to  stay  within  these  budget  figures.  The 
bin  before  us.  In  title  I,  Is  almost  $300 
million  above  what  the  President  ha.s 
budgeted  The  President  has  requested 
that  we  tr>'  to  meet  our  obligations  here 
and  control  inflation  by  holding  Federal 
expenditures  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  President  obviously  had  In  mind  ap- 
plying a  percentage  formula  to  the  title 
I  allocation,  which  can  easily  be  done. 
The  President  was  aware  of  how  much 
this  was  going  to  cost  when  he  sent  his 
budget  up  here.  He  has  specifically  in- 
dicated he  would  hold  it  within  that  fig- 
ure. Mr.  QuiE's  amendment  would  put 
the  celling  right  there  at  the  budget  level 

Mr  PEFIKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
want  to  cripple  the  school  program  In 
this  country 

Mr.  GOODELL  At  that  point  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  Is  saying 
that  the  amount  that  the  President 
budgeted  would  cripple  the  school  pro- 
gram In  this  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  I  think  the  President  budgeted 
this  keeping  well  In  mind  that  this  would 
keep  the  program  moving  at  a  reason- 
able level,  uncrippled. 

Mr  PERKINS  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  If  It  were  not  for  the  un- 
swerving dedication  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent to  the  cause  of  Improving  American 
educational  opportunities  we  would  not 
have  had  this  law  la.st  yi-ar  i\or  this  bill 
on  the  floor  today  At  a  minimum,  all  we 
arc  proposing  to  do  here  is  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  last  year  with  some  addi- 
tions, such  as,  requiring  the  use  of  cur- 
rent AFDC  data  and  adding  certain  cate- 
gories I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  op- 
pose, like  the  neglected  and  dependent 
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children,  the  Indians,  and  the  childre.-^, 
of  migratory  workers  Therefore.  I  .'.av 
at;ain  that  I  oppose  the  gentleman  s 
amendment. 

Mr  GOODELL  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  QuieI  indicated  that  his 
amendment  would  not  alTect  those  areas 
you  are  talking  about  but  simply  go  on 
the  ba.^is  of  what  the  President  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  figures  as  what  is 
necessary  In  title  I.  We  will  authome 
that  amount  and  we  will  not  go  the  $300 
million  above  that  amount  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  here. 

Mr.    COLLIER      Mr     Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  might  suggest  that 
in  looking  at  the  last  release  that  I  re- 
ceived in  my  olllce,  possibly  some  of  the 
areas  that  might  be  cut  would  be  proj- 
ects recently  approved  for  about  $77,000 
to  establish  a  center  for  visual  arts,  mu- 
sic, and  dancing.  Another  one  that 
might  be  cut  is  one  that  deals  with  out- 
door camping  programs  in  Topeka,  Karis 
There  are  several  that  could  be  cut  bac.-: 
without  crippling  the  program.  I  suggp.: 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Qule  amendment  in  sup- 
port of  the  President. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  and  I  urge  that 
the  Committee  vote  it  down,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  finance  school  programs 
at  75  percent  or  85  percent  of  the  cos: 
We  are  reasonably  near  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  and  the  depar- 
tures in  my  judgment  have  been  dictated 
by  needs  disclosed  in  our  committee's  ex- 
tensive study  of  this  legislation.  The 
gentleman's  proposal  Is  a  meat  a.x  ap- 
proach In  trying  to  reduce  all  of  the  loca: 
educational  agencies  back  to  85  percent 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield',' 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  interested  ir, 
the  gentleman's  phraseology  "reasonably 
within  the  President's  figures."  Th- 
committee  Increased  the  Presidents  fig- 
ures by  about  one-third,  in  the  sum  of 
almost  $300  million  for  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
alone  Tliere  has  been  no  dispute  about 
that  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  It  is  reasonably  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures. 

Mr  PERKINS  The  gentleman  L". 
high,  but  we  did  increase  authorizations 
where  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of 
the  commitUf  felt  it  was  necessary 

After  we  heard  the  evidence,  we  lei: 
that  we  should  u.se  current  data  on  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  the  formula. 
Tills  represented  one  of  the  areas  Into 
which  we  thought  we  should  go  and  as  a 
result  the  authorization  was  increased 
So  that  repre.senUs  one  of  the  reasoru"; 
why  we  increased  the  authorizations  over 
tho.se  recommended  by  the  President 
The  most  substantial  departures  from 
the  administration's  recommendation.^ 
were  In   the  impacted  areas  legl.slatlon 
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and  the  children 
Therefore,  I  sav 
the    gentlemans 

e  gentleman  from 
indicated  that  his 
affect  those  areas 
but  simply  go  on 
President  recom- 
flgures  as  what  Is 
We  will  authoriie 
ill  not  go  the  $300 
unt  that  the  com- 
led  here. 

Chairman,  will 
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as  necessary 
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At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
iable  of  comparative  authorizations: 

l^thorizationa — Elementary    and   Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966 

|In  millions) 


1966 

1W)7 

Public  Law  89-10 

Adminis- 
tration 

recom- 

menda- 
tloiis 

House 
com- 
mittee 

Tltiel - 

11,190 
100 
100 

25 

$1,230 

105 
150 

22 

(1.363 

TtUell  

lOS 

Title  UI     

ISO 

tiUtV     

30 

Total 

1,415 

i..wr 

1.648 

Is-n«ct  aid; 

Public  Law  874..... 
I'uhllc  Law  815 

388.0 

fiaos 

183.4 
33.0 

450.5 
58.0 

Total    -. 

438.06 

20«.4 

508.5 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
;o  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
•_''.e  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  this 
back  into  the  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  chalr- 
Mn  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins],  when  the 
gentleman  talks  about  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach, because  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  that  is  certainly  what  its  adop- 
uon  would  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  bring 
lit  the  fact  that  under  this  bill  in  1966 
reauthorize  in  title  I  $1,190  million. 

Dnder  this  amendment  and  the 
Amendments  which  we  are  proposing,  the 
•.otal  authorized  would  be  $1,360  million. 
That  money  would  go  into  programs 
which  have  been  talked  about  here 
Mday,  support  for  the  Indian  children 
LTthe  amount  of  approximately  $10  mil- 
'm.  support  for  the  migrant  workers' 
children  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
MO  million,  support  for  the  handicapped 
» the  ext^^nt  of  anywhere  from  $30  mil- 
Jon  to  $40  million,  and  then  the  big 
imount  of  about  $96  million  with  refer- 
ence to  the  AFDC  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  where 
.he  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  get  their  fliiures.  but  the  proposal 
of  the  administration  this  year  is  for 
$1 230  million  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  and  the 
raendments  thereto  would  carry  $1,363 
T.lllion,  which  is  $123  million  over  the 
proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  three-hun- 
Ifd-and-some-odd-mllllon  dollars,  and 
■Je  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
nent  would  definitely  represent  a  meat- 
u  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  is 
•ooking  at  the  entire  bill,  the  gentleman 
l3  correct.  This  is  about  the  amoiuit  by 
*hlch  It  is  over  the  total  budget,  but 
■"^at  comes  In  another  section  of  the 
!>*-!.  the  impacted  areas  section  of  the 
iiffl.  which  we  shall  be  discussing  later. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  if  the  gentle- 
51W  is  sa>ing.  "Let  us  just  knock 
wt    three-hundred-and-s<Mne-odd-mll- 
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lion  dollars  from  this  section,"  it  repre- 
sents a  meat-ax  approach. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
msui  is  saying  on  the  other  hand,  "Let  us 
take  away  from  these  fine  programs,"  it 
represents  a  poor  approach  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  29,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT    OFTERED    BT    MR.   QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
45.  line  13.  strike  out  "paragraph"  and  Insert 
"paragraphs"   and  following  line   19  insert: 

"(11)  that  priority  shaU  be  given  to  thoee 
applications  at  local  educational  agencies 
which  propose  to  establish  or  expand  pro- 
grams of  preecbool  education." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  is  to  require  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  when  he  ap- 
proves grant  requests,  or  the  State  edu- 
cation department  when  they  approve 
requests  for  the  school  districts,  to  give 
priority  to  those  applications  which  pro- 
pose to  establish  or  expand  programs  of 
preschool  education. 

As  you  know,  all  the  requests  cannot 
be  granted.  Some  of  them  will  have  to 
be  turned  down.  In  making  that  deter- 
mination we  are  just  giving  this  guide  to 
the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  department  of  education  com- 
missioners of  each  State,  on  where  the 
emphasis  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  problems,  as  I  stated  before. 
h£is  been  that  many  people  have  not  been 
aware  of  the  potential  of  preschool  edu- 
cation, and  the  parents  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  are  educationally  deprived,  in 
making  preschool  education  available, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  3,  I  would 
say.  Also,  poor  people  just  do  not  have 
the  political  force  in  their  local  com- 
munities to  bring  about  preschool  edu- 
cational programs. 

As  we  know,  in  some  of  the  wealthy 
areas  they  have  had  preschool  programs 
for  some  time,  nursery  schools  for  their 
children.  This  amendment  would  give 
the  kind  of  encouragement  that  I  believe 
we  ought  to  have  in  title  I  in  the  pre- 
school programs. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  will  improve  the 
other  grades  once  the  recognition  is  made 
of  the  potential  In  the  preschool  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  answer  the  gentle- 
mian  from  Washington.   I  did  not  imder- 


stand  previously  when  he  said  we  were 
not  cutting  almost  $300  million  out  of 
title  I,  but  he  said  that  total  cut  was  from 
the  whole  bill.  The  committee's  own 
sheet,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  on  title 
I  shows  $1,363,962,696.  The  President's 
budget  is  $1,070,460,000  for  title  I.  I 
think  the  figures  are  clear — $293  million 
over  the  budget  in  title  I  alone. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  secured  all  my 
information  from  the  Democratic  side, 
and  I  would  expect  that  the  figures  are 
accurate  when  I  secured  the  information 
from  that  side. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  that  we 
on  this  side  share  his  concern  as  to  pre- 
school programs.  But  I  would  have  to 
object  to  the  amendment  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  in  section  134  of  title 
in  of  the  committee  bill,  we  give  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  to  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  addressed 
when  we  pro\ide  that  "the  Commissioner 
must  give  special  consideration  to  the 
application  of  any  local  educational 
agency  for  a  supplementary  center  proj- 
ect wliich  is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  but  is  unable  to  meet  critical  edu- 
cational needs,"  and  at  this  point  the  bill 
says  "including  preschool  education." 

There  is  a  second  reason  I  would  op- 
pose the  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
that  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have 
had  to  oppose  a  number  of  amendments 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  is  that  they 
would  unduly  restrict  the  local  public 
school  districts  in  determining  for  them- 
selves what  their  own  educational  needs 
are. 

My  view  is  perhaps  the  reverse  of  what 
is  commonly  but  erroneously  thought  to 
be  the  attitude  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  our  countr\'  as  to  the  role  of  the  local 
public  school  agency. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting,  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  time  after 
time  we  on  this  side  have  today  voted 
to  defend  the  autonomy  of  the  local  pub- 
lic school  district  and  against  efforts  to 
weaken  or  destroy  it.  This  is  the  reason 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell),  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMEXT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GURNET 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.'Vmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gue.ney:  On 
page  55.  strike  out  line  23  and  Insert:  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  m.iy  hereafter  authorize 
by  law." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  amendment 
is  certainly  clear  and  I  will  not  use  the 
entire  time. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  limit  the 
authorization  authority  for  the  supple- 
mental educational  centers  to   1   year. 
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that  Ls  this  coming  fiscal  year,  instead 
of.  as  the  bill  now  provides,  for  this 
coming  year  and  also  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968 

It  seems  to  me  this  Ls  a  sensible  thing 
to  do  This  is  an  experimental  program 
and  I  would  remind  the  House  It  Is  a 
brand  new  program  that  we  started  out 
In  the  past  year  with  $100  million  This 
bill  provides  for  upplng  the  amount  to 
1150  million  this  coming  fiscal  year 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  healthy  In- 
crease It  does  not  seem  wise  at  this 
time  to  go  on  and  make  the  authoriza- 
tion for  1968.  which  raLses  the  amount  to 
$575  nUlllon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  an  Increase 
of  $425  million — nearly  a  half  bllUon 
dollars 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  com- 
mittee report  where  It  talks  about  the 
supplementary  educational  program  and 
read  a  little  bit  from  what  It  says 

It  says  for  example  that  projects  un- 
der this  title  may  be  used  "to  encourage 
imaginative  approaches  " 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say,  "these  proj- 
ects could  Include,  for  example,  con- 
struction of  educational  parks  and  other 
experimental  demonstration  facilities" 
It  goes  on  further  in  the  page  to  say, 
"the  educational  park  concept  may  well 
ofTer  exciting  possibihtles  in  such  areas." 
Weil.  It  may  be  that  they  are  exciting 
and  they  are  unaginative — let  us  hope 
that  they  are  Let  as  hope  that  they 
come  up  with  Ideas  that  assist  us  In  this 
program 

But  let  us  also  not  forget  that  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  we  sit  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  year 
sit  as  authorization  committees  Is  .o  go 
over  in  careful  deuil  what  these  pro- 
grams are  doing.  In  the  year  after  we 
take  a  look  at  what  we  authorized,  and 
see  how  It  worked 

Here  above  a;i  in  this  particular  bill 
where  we  have  a  brand  new  experimental 
so-called  exciting,  imaginative  pro- 
gram—it .seems  to  me  i:  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  come  back  here  next  year  and  to  see 
what  we  did  *ith  $150  million  before  we 
authorize  another  $575  million 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
cut  a  thing  out  of  tnis  bill  It  does  not 
propose  to  cut  any  program  out  of  this 
bill.  The  only  thing  it  asks  us  to  do  is 
to  come  back  here  as  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives next  year  and  Ui  a  respon- 
sible way  and  in  a  way  that  I  think  our 
people  sent  us  here  to  do.  to  take  a  look 
at  this  program  and  see  if  it  Is  work- 
ing well 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
la  adopted 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  opposlUon  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  tells  a  Uttle  more  real- 
ly about  the  gentleman's  attitude  toward 
this  bill  than  It  meant  to  tell  I  note 
with  some  Interest  if  I  understand  his 
amendment  correctly — and  I  hope  he  will 
tell  me  If  I  do  not — that  his  amendment 
proposes  to  cut  out  the  1968  authoriza- 
tion for  title  III      Is  that  correct  ■> 

Mr    aUR>fEY,     That  Ls  correct 


Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Do  you 
propose  to  cut  out  the  second  year  au- 
thorization for  title  I? 

Mr.  GURNEY  No.  tiie  amendment 
provides  only  that  the  authorization  for 
the  supplementary  education  centers  for 
1968  be  cut  out  It  does  not  disturb  the 
bin  at  all  In  Its  present  form  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  That  Is  In- 
teresting because  It  Is  not  only  title  m. 
of  course,  that  has  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion In  the  bill;  It  is  title  I.  It  Is  title  n. 
It  Is  tlUe  IV,  and  It  Is  title  V  that  have 
2-year  authorizations  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  Is  not  talking  about  mak- 
ing a  1-year  bill;  he  Is  talking  about 
making  It  a  2-year  bill,  except  to  cut  the 
second  year  completely  out  of  a  title  that 
he  apparently  does  not  favor. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O  HAR.A  of  Michigan  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr    GURNEY      I  do  wish  to  correct 
the   gentleman   In   his  assertion   that  I 
propose  to  strike  this  out  simply  because 
I  do  not  like  the  title     That  is  not  the 
case  at  all     The  difTerence.  as  I  see  it.  is 
this     I  can  understand  an  argument  that 
It  Is  advisable  to  have  a  2-ycar  authori- 
sation for  these  school  programs  that  af- 
fect every  school  district  In  the  United 
States:  that  it  Ls  a  good  Idea  to  permit 
school  districts  to  make  their  plans  for 
the  future  for  2  years  instead  of  1      I 
can  understand  that  argument.     But  I 
do  not  think  that  that  argument  at  all 
applies  to  a  brand  new  experimental  pro- 
gram as  is  proposed  In   this  particular 
title  and.  as  I  see  it,  that  is  the  difference 
Mr.    OHARA   of    Michigan.     I    think 
there    Is   a   difference   all   right,    but   it 
runs  a  little  bit  the  other  way     The  fact 
Is  that  In  title   m  we  started  off  ap- 
proving only  planning  grants     We  said 
that  we  are  not  going   to  approve  the 
actual  operating  programs  because   we 
want  first  to  start  off  small.     First,  we 
will  give  small  grants  to  school  agencies 
to  develop  their  plans  for  their  supple- 
mental    educational     service     centers 
Then  In  the  second  year  we  are  going 
to  go  on.  and  we  are  going  to  permit  the 
Initiation  of  some  of  these  actual  services 
that  have   been   authorized   under  title 

m. 

Incidentally,  of  the  $150  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1967.  $125  million  of 
the  $150  minion  has  already  been  com- 
mitted In  the  planning  period  There 
would  be  only  $25  million  in  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  approval  of  new 
plans. 

Then,  if  you  go  on  into  1968.  when 
the  program  ought  to  be  reaching  its 
fruition,  unless  you  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  additional  amounts 
that  are  provided  for  in  this  bill,  you 
would  have  to.  In  effect,  cut  back  some- 
what on  the  plans  that  have  already 
been  approved  and  which  are  being  car- 
ried into  effect 

One  of  the  troubles  we  had  with  the 
poverty  bill  Ls  that  we  tried  to  sUrt  off 
all  at  once.  We  started  right  off  in  the 
beginning  with  practically  the  full 
amount  that  we  intended  to  devote  to 
the  program,  We  did  not  start  off  smaU 
and  try  to  get  our  troops  in  order  before 
we  started  fimding  any  sizable  programs. 


We  have  taken  the  sensible  approach 
in  title  III.  and  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  in  effect  threaten  the  com- 
monsense  approach  that  we  have  taken 
Mr  GURNEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   O  HARA  of  Michigan      I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  followed  the  gen- 
tleman's description  of  this  particular 
program  in  relation  to  the  supplemen- 
tary education  centers,  it  Is  that  this 
past  year  we  did  planning,  and  this 
next  fiscal  year  of  1967  we  arc  going  to 
fund  some  of  the  plans  that  were  made. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  on  page 
23  of  the  report  it  is  set  out  that  we 
are  funding  approximately  1,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Now  I  ask  my  ques- 
tion. Why  would  It  not  be  a  sensible 
thing,  since  we  have  gone  only  through 
the  planning  stage  and  in  the  next  year 
will  go  through  the  first  stage,  to  see  how 
these  things  work'^  Why  is  It  not  sensi- 
ble for  the  committee  to  come  back  next 
year,  and  for  the  Congress  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  to  see 
how  these  things  have  worked  for  the 
first  time,  because  they  have  not  been 
tried  before^  They  won't  get  a  chance 
to  work  until  this  coming  year.  Why  is 
it  not  sensible  to  come  back  and  take  a 
look  for  the  first  time  to  see  how  they 
have  worked,  before  we  give  them  $425 
million  In  addition'' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  we  are  not  going  to  give 
any  money  to  any  program  that  Is  not 
working. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  in  effect 
would  say  tliat  any  school  district  which 
does  not  have  a  title  III  application  al- 
ready approved  can  forget  about  title  IH. 
because  there  will  not  be  any  room  for 
any  more  title  m  applications  Of  the 
$150  million  authorized.  $125  million  has 
been  committed  to  projects  approved 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  There  would 
be  no  room  for  new  approvals.  We 
would  be  .shutting  out  any  school  dis- 
trict which  might  liave  a  good  title  HI 
plan,  however  good  it  might  be 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRM.-\N  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   (Mr.  GurneyI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMFNDMKNT    OFTrRED    DY    MR.    COLUH 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collier:  On 
page  59  at  end  of  line  16.  insert  the  follow- 
ing "Wlienever  a  prottram  or  project  requir- 
ing an  aggregaK"  funding  of  S.'iO.OOO  or  more 
Is  apprtived  by  Uje  Commissioner  under  Part 
C  entitled  Supplemental  EducatloaaJ  Cen- 
ters and  Services'  of  all  profx>sed  salaries  and 
other  expenses  or  such  program  or  project 
shall  be  published  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  district  In  which  It  Is  to 
be  carried  out   ' 

Mr.  COLLIER  .Mr  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  amendment  needs 
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any  clarification.  It  simply  provides  the 
means  by  which  the  average  citizen,  who 
certainly  has  the  right  to  know  the  cost 
of  any  tax-financed  program,  will  be 
properly  informed. 

Particularly  under  the  supplemental 
and  educational  centers  title  of  this  bill, 
which  was  title  III  of  the  original  blU, 
there  will  be  countless  programs  and 
projects  of  every  conceivable  nature 
.«;attered  across  the  face  of  the  country. 
Let  me  point  out  that  many  have  al- 
ready been  approved  for  school  districts 
with  average  income  levels  far  above  the 
national  average.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  that  could  only  be  classified  as 
wealthy  school  districts  by  all  national 
standards. 

.^s  some  Members  may  or  may  not 
.icnow.  the  number  of  $100  per  day  con- 
iuitants  in  these  programs  runs  from  3 
-.0  10.  for  periods  of  40  to  60  days. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  many 
Knowledgeable  people  are  not  aware  of 
ihe  details  of  the  programs  for  which 
school  administrators  apply  for  Federal 
::;or.ey— much  less  an  accounting  of 
•.i-e  manner  In  which  these  funds  are  to 
be  expended.  Let  me  say  that  the  merit 
of  any  program  Is  not  the  question  as  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  Instead,  It 
_;  just  a  case  of  giving  the  people  infor- 
.•nation  in  any  area  which  it  has  been 
■he  right  and  even  the  responsibility  to 
have.  Furthermore.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  will  serve  as  a  check  and 
iouble  check  for  each  local  community 
in  addition  to  being  informative  to  those 
xho  are  vitally  interested  in  their  local 
school  systems  and  their  activities. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  Member 
?f  this  House  who  believes  in  the  pur- 
pose of  this  program  and  In  education 
:n  general  who  could  question  the  good 
sense  of  such  a  provision  in  this  bill. 

In  fact.  I  am  sure  If  any  of  you  were  to 
isk  any  of  your  constituents  if  they  fa- 
vored this  amendment,  they  would  In- 
va.'-iably  say  they  would  support  It. 
Therefore.  I  urge  its  adoption,  partlcu- 
jrly  since  the  multitude  of  applications 
ind  approvals  in  the  future  will  demand 
a  program  of  educating  the  citizenry 
»;th  regard  to  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
r.ie  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,   a.'^ide   from   the   fact 
'..''.at  I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
t'^riminates    against    the    great   radio 
and  tolevlsion   Industry  in  our  country 
^^d  denies  it  the  ]arRe.sse  that  might  be 
afforded  if  his  amendment  were  adopted. 
I  think  there  is  another  important  rea- 
son why  his  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated.    That  is  that  nowhere  does  it 
suggest,  nor  does  the  gentleman  suggest 
that  this  kind  of  an  amendment  ought 
to  be  applied  to  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  such  as  the  urban  renewal 
program,  the  aid  to  airports  program, 
^ater  pollution,    public    works,    college 
j.oa.qn)7.  agriculture,  the  entire  gamut  of 
'«ieral  aid  programs.    It  is  only  those 
P^eram.s  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  which 
i-'e  the  schools  and  schoolchildren  of  the 
country   to   which    the    gentleman   ad- 
dresses himself.     I  think,  as  the  gentle- 
i^n  suggested,  that  the  amendment  Is 


clear  on  the  face  of  it.    I  think,  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ■WATSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.   COLLIER.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana who  Just  spoke  is  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  areas  it  is  required 
by  law  that  there  be  printed  in  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  provided  would  be  sup- 
plied in  that  manner  in  my  amendment. 
I  know  of  nowhere  in  any  of  these  com- 
pulsory legal  notice  laws  where  it  is  re- 
quired that  It  also  be  shown  on  television 
or  announced  by  radio.  So  I  would 
think  that  his  argument  is  rather  face- 
tious indeed. 

Second,  as  far  as  publishing  the  fig- 
ures on  other  types  of  programs  is  con- 
cerned, I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
if  he  would  join  with  me  in  such  amend- 
ments I  would  be  delighted  to  have  this 
type  of  information  published  on  any 
Federal  program.    I  think  I  have  illus- 
trated the  need  for  this  provision  be- 
cause these  are  community  programs.     I 
am  certain  that  the  gentlen.an  who  just 
spoke  cannot  give  me  the  type  of  break- 
down of  expenditures  on  any  program  in 
his  district  of  the  type  covered  by  my 
amendment.    Let  me  cite  a  personal  ex- 
perience as  an  example  of  the  need  for 
this  provision  in  the  law. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  order  to  get  a 
breakdown   of   this   information   on    a 
project  approved  upon  his  application. 
I  was  advised  only  that  he  had  complied 
with  title  m  of  the  biU  and  received  a 
formal  "thank  you  for  your  interest." 
Subsequently  I  sent  a  member  of  my 
staff  over  to  the  Office   of  Education. 
She  spent  one  and  a  half  hours  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  figures  that  were  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  funding  of  the  program". 
When  she  finally  returned  to  my  office 
with  figures,  they  did  not  jibe  with  those 
released.    An  hour  and  a  half  later  I 
received  a  call  from  HEW  in  which  thev 
provided  a  revised  set  of  figures— and, 
mind  you,  this  was  by  telephone— which 
did  correspond  with  the  original  figures 
on  the  application.    Now,  if  that  Is  not 
evidence  of  the  need  for  this  amendment 
then  I  can  only  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  just  do 
not  care  whether  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  know  how  their  tax 
moneys  are  being  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OITKRED    BY    MR.    GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr  Goodell:  On 
page  55,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23  and  in- 
sert: "and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
less there  are  questions  or  comments,  I 
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shall  not  take  the  full  time  allotted  to  me 
in  the  offering  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
have  a  simple  imiJact. 

Title  m  would  be  held  at  its  present 
level  of  $100  million  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  It  would  bar  expan- 
sion of  title  ni,  as  proposed,  to  $575 
million  in  fiscal  1968,  as  well  as  to  $150 
million  in  fiscal  1967.  I  beUeve  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MB.    GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  57,  strike  out  everything  foUowlne 
line  9.  * 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  the  addition  to 
present  law,  as  offered  in  the  committee 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.O'H.iRAl. 

It  strikes  a  section,  if  adopted,  which 
would  Increase  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  with  reference 
to  title  III  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  proposes  to  strike 
the  entire  section  which  gives  the  Com- 
missioner the  authority  to  determine 
what  overcrowding  of  schools  is.  or  what 
unsafe  schools  are,  or  what  obsolete 
schools  are.  and  what  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  locally  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  adopted,  my  amend- 
ment strikes  the  authority  and  the  ob- 
ligatior.  of  the  Commissioner  to  give 
special  consideration  to  ratification  for 
grants  in  areas  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  section 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
tMr.  O'Hara]  earlier  amended  down  to 
eliminate  the  language  about  "racial  im- 
balance." 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  very  outset 
many  of  us  on  this  side  were  philosophi- 
cally concerned,  and  in  terms  of  the  im- 
plementation of  this  act.  primarily  with 
the  expansion  of  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  a 
broad  field  in  title  in. 

And,  of  course,  this  is  implementing 
the  section  by  a  boost  in  money  to  title 
rn  from  $150  million  this  year  to  $575 
million  next  year,  a  very  sizable  boost  of 
3 '2  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  there  are 
great  plans  for  this  particular  section  of 
the  bill  in  fiscal  1968  that  requires  such 
a  boost  in  the  amoimt  of  money  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  w» 
could  strike  the  "O'Hara  section"  en- 
tirely and  limit  the  Commissioner  to  th» 
powers  he  now  has,  which  powers  ar» 
ample  in  themselves — in  fact  excessive. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  all  of 
the  time  allotted  to  me,  but  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
existing  act,  Public  Law  89-10,  which  \m 
being  amended  further  under  the  bill 
now  pending  before  us. 
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„^T  1 1  and  T  are  offering  earlier  than 


What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to    amendment  I  have  offered  t^^^  after; 
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Mr  ChHlnnaii.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Union  to  pa«e  57  of  the  bill  now 
pendmg  before  us  and,  further,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Goodkll)  has 
spoken  several  times  on  yesterday  and 
today  with  reference  to  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr  Goodell;  has  ofTered  the 
amendment  in  several  different  ways, 
and  It  has  bt>en  defeated  upon  each  oc- 
casion. However,  each  time  he  has  tried 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  this  Is  a 
new  section  of  the  bill  and  one  which 
stands  all  by  itself 

This  Ls  p.ot  the  situation 
Mr  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  will  look  at  line  15. 
they  will  see  set  forth  the  general  usage 
of  Federal  funds  under  title  III  which 
carries  the  increases  In  funds  for  title 
III  that  have  .heretofore  been  mentioned. 
Mr  Chairman,  we  are  directing  the 
Commissioner.  In  the  examination  of  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  title  II.  to 
give  special  consideration  to  those  appli- 
cations which  come  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  meet  certain  specl- 
flcatluns  and  that  he  k'lve  special  atten- 
tion thereto. 

If  you  read  further  tlie  bill  ;;ays  've  are 
askmg  the  CommLssloner  and  directing 
him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  must 
give  special  con.slderatlon  to  applications 
made  by  any  local  educational  agency 
which  Ls  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort. 
That  means  a  local  educational  agency 
which  he  finds  to  have  already  sought 
remedle.s  to  their  problems  by  taxing 
their  own  constltntents.  but  which  Is 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  Its  critical 
educational  needs.  Including  preschool 
education 

We  have  hard  Mr  Quie  and  Mr 
OooDELL  btjih  .■^ay  that  nothing  could  be 
holler  than  preschool  education  And 
we  are  saying  In  this  section  that  the 
kind  of  application  that  ought  to  get 
priority  In  a  title  III  application  Is.  first, 
the  school  district  that  has  tried  by  local 
efforts  to  meet  its  needs  and.  second.  In 
spite  of  that  effort  Is  unable  to  meet 
Its  neetls.  and  thi-'d.  is  trymg  with  this 
application  to  put  a  preschool  program 
Into  effect 

In  addition  to  that,  we  provide  for  a 
special  consideration  for  a  school  district 
that  is  suffen.MK  from  a  lack  of  facilities 
the  facilltie.s  !'.  has  arc  obsolete  and  un- 
safe and  otherwise  unsuitable  for  con- 
tinued use  as  a  school,  and  particularly 
for  those  .school  districts  where  we  have 
overcrowded  classrooms 

Now  every  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section  have  been  advocated  by  both  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  carrying 
on  the  minority  side  of  this  debate  during 
the  past  2  day.s 

What  Mr  Ovx.ioEtL  would  do,  would 
be  to  remove  from  this  bill  the  principal 
Improvements  of  the  bill  that  would  give 
special  consideration  to  those  districts 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  pov- 
erty, or  the  nonexistence  of  poverty 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Goodeu.]. 

Mr  OOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to 
correct  the  record.  This  is  the  first 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  this  title. 
And   none  of  the  other  amendments   I 

have  offered 

Mr  WILIJAM  D  FORD  Let  me 
apologize  to  the  gentleman,  because  they 
have  come  so  fast  that  I  am  not  sure  who 
offered  them  But  this  Ls  the  fourth  time 
that  the  same  effect  would  have  been  ac- 
complished by  amendments  offered  by 
your  side 

Mr.  OOODELL.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr  W^LLJAM  D.  PORD  I  yield 
Mr  OOODELL.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  only  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  OUara  section  here  are 
the  two  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haha  himself, 
one  that  changed  this  particular  section, 
and  the  other  that  added  the  overall 
prohiblton  against  the  use  of  funds  for 
busing. 

But  let  me  say  further  to  the  gentle- 
man tiiat  he  raises  the  question  of  pre- 
school and  early  school  Mr.  Quie  and  I 
are  obviously  very  much  In  favor  of  pre- 
school and  early  school  We  are  not  In 
favor  of  Inserting  It  Into  every  section 
and  every  law  that  comes  to  this  House 

where  It  affects  education  or 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  choose  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  point  If  Uie  gentle- 
mans  Intention  Is  to  say  that  he  Is  In 
favor  of  the  preschool  system  only  as  a 
part  of  title  I,  and  tied  directly  to  the 
poverty  children.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  abundantly  clear  that  title  I  Is 
not  based  on  the  same  things  as  title  m 
The  gentleman  has  spent  all  day  here, 
and  yesterday,  trying  to  expand  the  pre- 
school program  In  the  poverty  areas,  and 
now  the  gentleman  Is  speaking  against 
a  preschool  program  in  a  section  of  the 
bill  that  does  not  depend  upon  poverty 
as  a  condition  precedent  for  ellglbUlty. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GURNEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodcll). 

Mr  GOODELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  Interrupted  me.  after 
yielding  to  me.  prevented  me  from  finish- 
ing my  thought.  I  would  Just  like  to  have 
the  Record  clear  on  this  point 

We  have  a  serious  problem  In  Imple- 
menting preschool  and  early  school  pro- 
grams now.  because  you  have  them 
funded  out  of  poverty  money,  and  also 
out  of  education  money.  They  are  not 
pmperly  c(x)rdlnated 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  chaos 
and  confusion  that  has  been  created  by 
this  administrative  monstrosity. 


With  two  different  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington spendln^,'  funds  entirely  indtpei.d- 
ently  for  different  types  of  proL-rams. 
with  different  standards  for  their  pre- 
school and  early  school  proRram^■.  we 
tried  in  the  poverty  legislation  to  com- 
bine these  two  and  v,c  still  want  to  com- 
bine them  Into  a  single  program. 

But  when  you  are  for  preschool  and 
early  school  programs.  It  does  not  mea.i 
that  you  want  to  put  preschool  and  early 
school  proK'rams  into  every  agency  of  the 
Government  and  have  them  all  uncoordi- 
nated What  we  would  like  to  do  Is  to 
put  ample  money  Into  a  single  prosrram, 
with  single  standards,  that  can  be  under- 
stood at  the  local  level  and  administered 
effectively  without  waste  and  inefBcioncy 
In  the  process. 

Second.  If  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  \vc  should  spend  money  for  Head- 
start  preschool -tjT>e  programs  for  young- 
sters who  are  not  poor  and  for  youngsters 
who  are  not  deprived,  when  we  have 
1.100.000  youngsters  who  are  deprived 
and  who  are  poor  reaching  the  age  of  4 
every  year — I  disagree  absolutely 

I  think  the  hlRh  priority  should  be  for 
deprived  youngsters.  The  high  priority 
should  be  for  the  poor  youngster  and 
there  are  1.100,000  of  them  reaching  the 
age  of  4  every  single  year. 

The  maximum  we  are  going  to  reach 
under  the  poverty  program  and  under 
tills  program  as  funded  today  is  around 
550.000  In  a  summer  program.  So  that 
means  you  are  going  to  reach,  hopefully, 
about  half  of  those  In  need  for  a  short 
summer  period 

We  do  want  to  give  the  first  priority 
to  the  poor  youngsters  and  to  the  de- 
prived youngsters.  I  believe  very  much 
In  the  preschool  programs  for  all  yount;- 
sters  but  I  do  not  believe  that  when  we 
are  appropriating  Federal  money  we 
should  give  It  to  all  the  youngsters  until 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  deprived 
youngsters 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr   Goodell  1. 

The  question  wa.s  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell  > .  there 
were — ayes  23.  noes  52 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apix)lnted  Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr. 
Perkins  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  40. 
noes  89 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The     CHAIRM.\N.       The    gentleman 
from    New    York    Is    recognized    for   5 
minutes. 

Mr  POWELL.    I  should  like  to  ask  the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  whether  we 

can  agree  to  close  all  debate  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr     QUIE.      If    the    gentleman    will 

yield 

Mr  POWELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  would  prefer  that  we 
finish  consideration  of  the  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 


goodell!  and  I  are  offering  earUer  than 
•hat  so  that  some  of  the  Members  who 
are  not  on  the  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments.  I  feel 
embarras.sed  that  the  committee  mem- 
bers should  take  all  the  time  on  amend- 
ments, not  permitting  time  for  others. 
I  should  like  to  confer  with  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chalrm.an,  will 
•he  gentleman  yield? 

"  Mr.  POWELL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
3i^n  from  New  York. 

Mr   GOODELL.     Each  of  us  has  only 
n'f  more  quick  amendment  of  this  type. 
Mr  POWELL.    Did  the  gentleman  say 
fairiv  queek"? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  •'Fairly  queek"  and 
Qu'ck  In  my  own  instance  I  doubt  that 
I'would  take  the  full  5  minutes.  We 
•\uld  dispose  of  those  amendments  and 
r.vf  an  opportunity  to  those  who  are  not 
on  the  committee  to  ofler  other  amend- 
ments. I  think  we  will  probably  finish 
before  7  o'clock. 

A.MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qcix:  On  page 
56,  afu;rllne  22.  Insert: 

■REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  PLAN 

•Sec.  133.  Section  304  of  such  Act  U 
;jnended  by — 

-(a)  striking  out  the  sentence  of  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  beginning  'Such  grants  may  be 
made'  and  inserting  !n  lieu  thereof  'Such 
eracts  may  be  made  by  the  State  educational 
igfncy  in  accordance  with  a  Stat«  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunlssioner  for  carrying  out 
•Jie  purposes  of  this  title.'; 

"(b)  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  'Such 
ippUcatlons  shall—'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
Uiereor  'Such  State  plan  shall—'; 

"(cl  striking  out  'Commissioner'  each  time 
It  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
;ieu  thereof  'Stat*  educational  agency"; 

"(d)  strlltlng  out  'hli^'  In  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of'lt£'; 

"(e)  striking  out  'applications',  'applica- 
tion', and  'an  application'  each  time  they  ap- 
pear In  subsection  (b).  and  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  respectively.  'State  plans'.  'State 
plan',  and  'a  State  plan'; 

"(f)  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
Uon  ( b ) . 

■Sec.  134:  Section  305(a)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows . 

"•(a)  Prom  the  amounts  apportioned  to 
each  State  under  section  302  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  the  Stat«  educational 
wncv  of  each  State  an  lunount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  applicants  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  set  forth  In  applications  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  State  plan.'  " 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  accord- 
ingly, 

Mr.  QUIE  (Interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Clialrman,  the  reason 
why  I  made  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  is  that  it  Is  just  conforming. 


■What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
provide  for  State  plans  in  title  EH. 

I  have  received  recommendations, 
especially  from  State  commissioners  of 
education.  They  wish  to  have  a  voice  in 
developing  the  projects  in  title  III. 

The  way  it  is  now,  all  the  State  can  do 
is  to  recommend  whether  a  proposal  re- 
quested under  title  in  meets  with  their 
approval.  Some  of  those  27  in  number 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  have  not  been  recom- 
mended by  the  State.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  been  recommended  by  the 
State.  Only  40  percent  of  those,  how- 
ever, recommended  by  the  State  have 
finally  received  approval  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

I  believe  the  arguments  for  this 
amendment  are  compelling.  It  would 
permit  the  State  education  agency  to 
exercise  proper  legal  control  over  the  op- 
eration of  the  public  school  system.  It 
would  plan  effective  use  of  the  funds  to 
coordinate  the  centers  with  the  other 
educational  programs  of  the  State. 

The  only  reason  I  can  see  for  having 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  US. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  as  presently 
is  the  case,  is  his  attempt  to  coordinate 
the  local  supplemental  centers  with  the 
federally  established  regional  centers 
under  title  IV.  I  believe,  if  this  is  de- 
sired, it  could  easily  be  accomplished  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
dealing  with  the  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  desirable  Innovations  in  education 
I  believe  should  be  tested  on  a  statewide 
basis.  As  a  result,  that  would  give  the 
kind  of  strength  to  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  that  we  desire  by  the 
expenditvure  of  money  under  title  V  of 
the  act,  which  Republicans  have  sup- 
ported. 

•We  have  heard  from  State  adminis- 
trators in  various  parts  of  the  countrj'. 
I  cite  as  an  example  Superintendent 
Donovan  of  New  York  City  and  Superin- 
tendent Allen  of  New  York  State,  who 
testified  that  the  program  woiUd  be  ad- 
ministered better  at  the  State  level.  As 
they  both  said,  it  is  closer  to  Albany  than 
to  Washington.  I  know  in  Minnesota  it 
is  a  lot  closer  to  St.  Paul  than  to  Wash- 
ington. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  this  would  be 
an  effective  amendment  and  we  ought  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  have  been  in 
communication  both  personally  and  by 
letter  with  some  20  school  superintend- 
ents and  assistants  in  my  district.  Four 
of  them  mentioned  the  subject  matter 
of  the  gentleman's  current  amendment 
as  the  most  pressing  need  in  improving 
and  revising  Public  Law  89-10. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman. 
let  me  say  we  have  suggested  numerous 
amendments  this  afternoon.  This  is  the 
last  amendment  I  will  offer  to  title  I. 
I  believe  this   Is   the   most   Important 


amendment  I  have  offered  this  after- 
noon, because  it  would  enable  the  States 
to  assiune  responsibility  for  title  in 
wtiich  they  must  assume  if  title  HI  is  to 
be  used  effectively,  especially  since  the 
House  has  decided  to  keep  the  O'Hara 
amendment. 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  22  of  House 
Reix)rt  1814,  on  H.R.  13161,  there  is 
criticism  of  section  118.11  of  HEW  regu- 
laUons  on  title  III,  concerning  participa- 
tion of  non-public-school  children  in 
supplementary  centers  and  services.  The 
regulation  provides  that  subject  to  local 
detemiination  by  the  local  public  educa- 
tional agency: 

Supplementary  education  services  •  *  • 
shall  be  provided  on  publicly  controlled 
premises,  but  aiso  such  services  may  be  pro- 
vided on  nonprofit  private  school  premises 
if  such  action  Is  indicated  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  projects  or  the  effective  par- 
ticipation in  such  services  or  activities  by 
children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private 
schools  •  •  *. 


The  report  erroneously  indicates  that 
the  regulation  Is  incompatible  with  con- 
gressional Intention  and  inherently  con- 
tradictory. 

Both  statements  are  in  error.  There 
is  no  contradiction.  All  the  regulation 
provides  in  very  simple  English  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  local  determinations,  sup- 
plemenUry  educational  services  may  be 
provided  on  publicly  controlled  premises 
but  also  on  those  of  nonprofit  private 
schools  if  it  will  assure  success  of  the 
project.  Wliat  could  be  simpler— or 
clearer?  . 

The  regulation  also  is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  in 
1965.  Report  No.  143  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
March  8,  1965.  made  clear  the  congres- 
sional intention  when  it  stated  on  page 
17: 

It  Is  intended  that  the  local  public  educa- 
tion agency  through  Its  preserved  autonomy 
over  local  school  matters  will  have  wide  lati- 
tude m  fashioning  programs  of  direct  bene- 
fit and  advantage  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  pupils  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

These  sentences  are  in  context  with 
other  paragraphs  which  make  clear  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  edu- 
cational experience  including  making 
available  special  equipment  or  specially 
qualified  personnel,  such  as  artists  or 
musicians  on  a  temporary  basis  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  schools,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Title  in  could  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Instructional  materials  centers  In 
our  cities  and  states  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing modem  instructional  equipment  and 
materials  to  the  schools  In  those  areas  •  •  *. 

All  this  means  Is  that  the  local  public 
educational  agency  is  free  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  bringing  the  supple- 
mentary services  to  the  children  regard- 
less of  their  school  enrollment. 
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U  the  regulatloas  were  altered  to  pre- 
clude sencUriif  an  orchestra  or  other  en- 
riching elemt'iit  to  the  children  In  private 
schools.  It  would  be  widely  at  variance 
with  deflart-d  cones' res-slonal  intention — 
and  at  the  same  time  educationally  awk- 
ward and  restrictive 

TTiese  services  are  not  contributions  to 
institutions — but  to  children. 

Mr  BRADF.MAS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
a^ree  completely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  It  Ls  Important 
the  States  have  a  voice  In  the  title  m 
programs. 

I  would  draw  to  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention page  98  of  the  report,  in  which 
the  language  of  the  present  act  Is  to 
be  found.  He  will  notice  that  one  of  the 
requirements  for  applications  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  Is  that  the 
application  has  been  submitted  for  re- 
view and  recommendation  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

So,  Ln  point  of  fact,  the  States  do  par- 
ticipate In  the  shaping  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  they  are  afforded  a  full  op- 
portunity to  malce  their  \1ews  known. 

The  ^etitleman  from  Minnesota 
knows,  I  believe,  that  he  and  I  are  In 
aar^^ment  on  the  Importance  of 
strer.^'themnfr  State  departments  of 
education  Indeed.  I  was  the  one  in  our 
comniittetv  when  this  bill  wa.s  first  writ- 
ten, who  offered  an  amendment  to  raise 
the  authorl?.atlan  orlt'lrially  recom- 
mended In  title  V,  beca'use  I  lelt  so 
strongly  ab^iut  the  Lmportance  of  strong 
State  departments  of  education 

There  is  another  reast)ii  .vhy  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  be  unwise 
and  it  Is  that  all  the  State  departmenUs 
of  education  in  our  country'  are  not  as 
strong  a.s  Ls  the  State  department  of 
education  In  the  State  of  New  York 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  them  are 
not  as  well  staffed  let  u-s  say,  as  the  de- 
partment Ln  New  York  State  ls  to  be  able 
effectively  to  exercise  a  final  veto  of 
title  rn  programs. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  Is  that 
this  title  III  program  is  one  that  so  far 
has  worked  very  well  indeed.  There 
have  been  practically  no  complaints. 
The  gentleman  cited  one.  and  I  have 
agreed  with  him  on  It  and  expressed  a 
Jud-rment  as  to  why  I  think  It  came  from 
the  .-^tate  of  New  York  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  OfHce  of  Education  has  funded  only 
27  projects  which  were  not  recommend- 
ed by  the  States,  which  represent  about 
1  percent  of  the  2  700  title  ni  applica- 
tions in  the  United  States 

Mr  QLTK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylt-ld  there'' 

Mr  BR.\DEMA3.  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE  The  gentleman's  remarks 
may  »!ive  the  wrt.in>{  impression  I  think 
It  amounts  to  2  5  percent  Not  that  it 
makes  a  i^reat  deal  of  difference.  It  Is 
2.5  percent:  that  is.  of  the  1,030  centers 
approved 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  do  not  want  to  go 
to  conference  on  the  figures  with  the 
gentleman,  but  these  are  the  figures  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  has  given  me.  and  I  can  say 
that  It  Is  a  modest  percentage. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Just  run  the  arithmetic 
throuijh  your  head  once,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  It  is  apparently  the 
same  department  that  gave  Mr.  O'Hara 
the  erroneous  Information  that  none  of 
the  programs  that  had  been  disapproved 
by  States  had  been  funded.  Thl^  I  hope 
Is  the  accurate  figure,  but  at  any  rate  It 
Is  the  figure  that  I  have 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  final  point  I 
would  make  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  very  simple  one  It  is  the  one 
that  I  have  made  m  opposition  to  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  on  the  other  side. 
Once  again  aii  effort  Is  being  made  ap- 
parently to  dimlrdsh  and  erode  and 
weaken  the  initiative  of  the  local  school 
districts  That  Ls  another  reason  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  0'H.\RA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  Just  wanted  to  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  some  States  I  understand  now 
have  State  laws  prohibiting  a  local 
school  system  from  complying  with  the 
antidiscrimination  requirements  associ- 
ated with  obtaining  Federal  grants  im- 
der  this  act.  To  require  State  approval 
before  a  school  district  could  have  an 
application  approved  would  be  to  permit 
such  laws  to  operate  so  as  to  exclude  all 
districts  In  that  State  from  the  benefits 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  objection  when  title  I  al- 
ready requires  State  approval.  There 
seems  to  be  no  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory complication  there  In  the  State. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  think  if 
the  State  statutes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred had  been  enacted  before  we  acted 
In  committee  on  title  I.  we  would  have 
been  wise  to  adopt  some  different  provi- 
sion on  that  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
make  all  title  III  grants  subject  to  State 
approval  when  I  know  that  there  are 
States  that  have  specifically  forbidden 
their  school  districts  from  qualifying  for 
title  III  assistance.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  kind  of  an  tu:tion  succeed,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  does  not  Therefore. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  taking 
authority  away  from  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts, which  has  been  their  right,  to  de- 
termine the  local  educational  system 
One  must  understand  the  education  sys- 
tems in  the  States.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts exist  bec&Mse  the  States  permit 
them  to  exLst.  We  have  State  systems  of 
education  In  the  country  and  the  State 
legislature  has  the  flnal  say.  Tlie  State 
can  change  the  local  school  district,  as 


we  have  seen.  In  some  of  the  States 
when  they  wanted  to  move  from  the 
small  school  districts  to  large  ones,  the.v 
went  to  the  county  system  of  school  dis- 
tricts. Each  county  has  a  school  dis- 
trict. To  give  the  authority  to  the  State 
strengthens  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  In  the  local  community,  because 
they  then  can  coordinate  the  effort  from 
one  school  district  to  the  other,  and  we 
see  these  efforts  going  on  In  many  of  the 
States.  I  know  in  my  own  State  when 
we  had  large  numbers  of  small  district.': 
we  had  to  go  through  a  consolidation 
and  coordination  program  to  bring  their. 
dowTi  to  a  consolidated  area.  The  State 
was  involved  in  bringing  this  about 
This  plays  into  the  hands  of  more  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  States 
with  this  amendment.  Either  the  State 
does  It  or  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  I  have  more  confidence  in  each 
State. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  QriEl, 

The  question  w  as  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Goodelli  there 
were — ayes  29.  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OTTtHTX)    BT    MR.    COODEIX 

Mr.     OOODEI.L      Mr      Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  57,  after  line  9.  insert: 

"APPROVAL    BT    STATE    EDCCATIONAL    ACENCT 

"Sec.  134.  Section  304(b)  (4)  of  sucll  Act  1» 
amended  by  striking  out  has  been  submitted 
for  review  and  recommendations  to  the  State 
educational  agency'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'liaa  been  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency'." 

Renumljer  the  remaining  section  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Chairman,  the 
previous  amendment  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quizl  would  have  given  the  States  con- 
siderable option  in  developing  their  own 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  sim- 
pler than  that.  It  requires.  In  title  III 
with  reference  to  supplementary  centers, 
that  the  proposals  be  submitted  to  the 
State  educational  agency  for  review  and 
recommendation 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  ha.s  been  indicated, 
in  at  least  27  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
funded  .so  far,  the  States  having  recom- 
mended a.cainst  a  proi-:ram,  the  Com- 
missioner has  approved  them. 

Tills  does  not  ^.xDint  up  the  other  cases 
that  are  much  greater  in  scope  and  fre- 
quency, ca-ses  where  the  State  recom- 
mended protrrams  that  the  Commissioner 
did  not  approve 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
simply  require,  under  title  III.  that  these 
programs  be  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational aiiency  and  not  Just  subr::itted 
to  the  State  for  recommendation. 

Mr  PEIiKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.'VN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Goopell]. 
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section  accord- 


The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division    (demanded   by   Mr.   Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  20.  noes  49. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr     GOODELL.     Mr.     Chairman,     1 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  just  want  to  say  we  are  not  holding 
the  Members  here  and  offering  an 
amendment  several  times.  That  was 
the  first  time  that  amendment  has  been 
offered,  or  anything  similar  to  it.  This 
Is  an  act  of  earnestness  and  sincerity 
on  our  part.  We  believe  this  program 
should  be  redirected,  and  we  are  not 
offering  repetitive  amendments.  We 
have  not  offered  repetitive  amendments. 
Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee,  the  New  York 
States  Supreme  Court  ruling.  In  August, 
voiding  the  law  requiring  public  schools 
to  lend  textbooks  to  non-public-school 
pupils,  and  ruling  that  financial  help  to 
a  pupil  is  in  fact  the  same  as  financial 
help  to  the  school. 

This  casts  a  serious  question  on  the 
child  benefit  theory  which  I  think  the 
Committee  ought  to  take  under  advise- 
ment. 

I  understand  in  this  bill  there  Is  no 
direct  aid  for  any  sectarian  school. 
There  is.  however,  provision,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  public  teacher  to  instruct  a 
special  class  in  such  a  private  school,  or 
for  a  library  service  such  as  "lending" 
textbooks  to  the  library  of  a  private 
school  for  the  use  of  the  students  there, 
or  other  services  not  offered  by  the  pri- 
vate school  Itself.  For  example,  there 
could  be  a  mobile  science  lab  that  goes 
to  the  private  school. 

I  call,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  the  fact  that  a  question 
has  been  raised  about  the  validity  of  the 
child  benefit  theory  by  a  State  supreme 
court.  And.  second,  that  there  have  been 
questions  raised  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  act  to  date  by  some  of  the 
very  religious  leaders  who  raised  no  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  the  act  in  the 
first  place. 

For  example,  in  the  colloquy  last  year 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
.'VfTairs'  position  was  brought  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  indi- 
cating from  this  that  the  Baptists  of  this 
country  approved  the  act.  I  challenged 
that  statement  then,  as  I  would  now. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  Baptists'  joint  com- 
mittee raised  no  clear  objection  to  the  act 
Itstlf.  They  have,  however,  this  year, 
raised  a  question  about  its  Implementa- 
tion by  the  Commissioner.  The  record 
of  that  body's  positions  and  actions  in 
this  connection  to  date  is  recounted  In 
the  following  staff  report: 

A  SUMMABT   AND  BACKGBOUND  RKPOBT  TO  TH« 

Baptist     Joint     CoMMrmSK     on     Public 
AFFAias  ON  Its  iNVOLVXMnrr  in  thk  Euc- 

ME.NTAHT     AND     SCCONDABT     EDUCATION     ACT 

OF  1965 
(Statr  report  from  the  office  of  tbe  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  PubUo  Affalr«,  Waeh- 
ington,  DC.  Se.pt.  21.  1966) 

TESTIMONY,  1885  ANC  1986 

The    Baptist    Joint    Ck)minltte«    waa    not 
totally  unprepared  for  tiie  educaUonal  whirl- 


wind that  hit  the  89th  Congress  In  Ita  open- 
ing months.  FoUowlng  the  1964  elections  It 
became  clear  that  a  major  effort  for  educa- 
tion legislation  would  be  made  early  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Vn.  Carlson  spent 
a  large  part  of  the  month  of  December  1964 
working  up  a  Staff  Report  on  "Education 
Prospects  In  the  89th  Congress."  A  review 
of  this  Staff  Report,  Issued  January  4,  1965, 
reveals  clear  discernment  about  the  prospects 
for  education  In  the  89th  Congress.  All  evi- 
dence pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  an  edu- 
cation bill  would  be  enacted  at  this  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Realizing  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
situation,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  was 
held  on  January  6,  1965.  Dr.  Walter  Pope 
Blnna  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  principles  were 
agreed  up>on  for  guidance  of  the  staff : 

1.  Shared  Time,  or  dual  enrollment  as  it  Is 
now  called,  Is  a  concept  that  needs  to  be  ex- 
perimented with,  but  it  needs  to  be  watched 
carefully. 

2.  The  child  benefit  theory  Is  valid,  pro- 
vided It  Is  within  limitations. 

3.  Community  centers  or  educational  In- 
stitutes should  provide  resources  for  enrich- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  whole  community. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee 
state:  "It  was  also  agreed  that  the  staff 
should  be  authorized  to  express  these  posi- 
tions as  assistance  to  those  drafting  legisla- 
tion, in  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  In  releases  to  leaders  among  the 
Baptist  constituency  and  other  denomina- 
tions." 

The  basic  positions  on  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  taken  by  the 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  and  its  staff  are 
seen  In  testimony  by  its  executive  director 
before  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  January  28,  1965.  A  few 
days  later  on  February  2  he  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conamlttee. 

The  approach  to  federal  aid  to  education 
embodied  In  HJi.  2361,  H.R.  2362,  and  S.  370 
were  so  different  from  the  traditional  ap- 
proaches, that  Dr.  Cau-lson  urged  upon  both 
the  Hovise  and  the  Senate  "the  importance 
of  taking  time  enough  so  that  communica- 
tion, deliberation  and  understanding  can 
take  place."  But  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration were  In  such  a  hurry  that  the  bill 
was  Introduced,  hearings  held,  actions  in 
both  hotises  of  Congress  completed,  and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  on  April  11, 
1965.  In  less  than  three  and  one-half  months. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee Dr.  Carlson  pointed  out  several 
chiuch-Btate  weaknesses  In  the  Administra- 
tion's bill,  and  made  constructive  suggestions 
for  correction  of  these  shortcomings. 

He  enunciated  the  principle  of  channeling 
public  funds  through  public  agencies  for 
public   puipoees. 

On  dual  enrollment  (parochial  children 
taking  part  of  their  Instruction  in  public 
Bchoola)  Dr.  Oarlaon  said:  "'Dual  enroll- 
ment' can  well  be  defended  as  the  right  of  all 
children  to  the  programs  offered  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and.  In  this  Instance,  to  programs 
financed  by  Federal  funds  properly  distrib- 
uted through  public  channels  to  the  public 
school  districts  and  carried  out  In  public 
facilities." 

He  warned  agtOnst  using  a  concept  of  "mo- 
bile educational  services"  that  might  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
services  of  public  personnel  and  materials 
"a  part  of  the  chtirch  program."  Likewise, 
he  warned  against  provisions  In  community 
action  programs  that  would  give  private 
agencies  veto  power  over  public  programs. 

For  the  provision  of  textbooks  and  teach- 
ing aids  for  pupils  in  private  schools,  Dr. 


Carlson  strongly  urged  the  public  Ubrary 
concept.  Specifically  he  said.  "If  a  State 
library  system  is  needed,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make  it  clearly  a  public  library 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  populations  In- 
volved. Equitable  policies  of  administration 
would  be  needed,  but  there  need  be  no  prob- 
lems of  allocation'  if  the  materials  are  for  the 
person  and  not  for  the  institution.  No  re- 
ligious institutions  would  acquire  property 
at  public  expense,  and  no  public  funds  would 
be  used  to  meet  institutional  program  needs. 
The  State  could  keep  complete  conuol  of  the 
Epending  of  the  funds,  the  ownership  of  the 
property  and  the  terms  on  which  personal  Xise 
is  made  of  It.  Furthermore,  there  would  be 
no  religious  issues  raised  because  the  ma- 
terials are  public  school  materials.  And,  best 
of  all,  there  would  be  no  eroded  confidence 
resulting  from  charges  of  evading  the  law." 

Dr,  Carlson  further  urged  that  the  pro- 
posed supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  "be  under  responsibile  public 
guidance." 

A  year  later  (March  7-30  in  the  House  and 
April  1-22  In  the  Senate)  hearings  were  held 
involving  the  extension  of.  and  amendments 
to,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Although  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee's  executive  director  did  not  testify 
before  the  House  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  an  exchange  of  telephone  conver- 
sations and  letters  between  Dr.  Carlson  and 
Congressman  Perkins,  committee  chairman, 
did  take  place. 

Dr.  Carlson  made  It  clear  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  manner  In  which  the  ESEA 
had  been  administered  the  first  year  as  far  as 
the  practice  of  church -state  relations  was 
concerned.  His  view  was  that  the  Office  of 
Education  was  not  administering  the  Act  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  Congress.  Congress- 
man Perkins  responded  by  asking  for  specific 
evidence  that  the  charges  were  true. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  it  was  too 
early  for  either  the  government  or  private 
agencies  to  have  an  adequate  survey  and  re- 
port of  the  actual  practice  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ESEA  in  the  various  states.  How- 
ever, the  staff  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee, along  with  other  private  agencies,  under- 
took to  make  a  limited  survey  and  to  report 
later  their  findings  to  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees involved.  Tlie  findings  of  the  stirvey 
by  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  will  be  re- 
viewed later  in  this  Staff  Report. 

In  a  statement  filed  May  10,  1966  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Dr. 
Carlson  opposed  a  four-year  extension  of  the 
ESEA  and  asked  for  an  annual  congressional 
review  of  the  administration  of  the  Act.  Ho 
presented  to  the  Senate  committee  the  reso- 
lution on  the  ESEA  approved  by  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  In  Its  March  1966  meeting 
along  with  the  tentative  report  of  the  survey 
of  practices  In  15  states.  (A  summary  of 
both  of  these  Items  will  be  found  later  In  this 
Staff  Report.) 

In  his  pleas  for  only  a  one-year  extension 
of  the  ESEA  Dr.  Carlson  said :  "An  additional 
year  of  development  will  serve  to  provide 
enough  actual  experience  with  the  Act  to 
make  more  thorough  and  representative  local 
evaluations  possible.  The  Act  has  been  In- 
dicted at  a  number  of  Important  points. 
These  cannot  be  evaluated  until  local  prac- 
tice Is  fully  established  and  until  regulations 
and  guldeUnes  have  been  Improved  on  the 
basis  of  experience." 

TENTATIVE    REST71.T9    Or    SURVEY 

Following  the  hearings  In  the  House  and 
prior  to  the  hearings  In  the  Senate  on  the 
"Elementary  and  Secondary  Amendments 
Act  of  1966"  the  BaptUt  Joint  Committee 
staff  made  a  survey  of  15  states,  Inquiring 
about  the  church-state  practices  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ESEA.  Dr.  Walfred  H. 
Peterson,  director  of  research  for  the  Com- 
mittee, made  a  report  of  his  findings  in  • 
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pap«r  entiUed.  Some  Data  on  Uie  Eeinen- 
tary  and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act." 

In  hia  inuxiduc'.ory  remarts  t)r  Peterson 
aald  What  fellows  is  a  »ia'.«'ment  of  some 
tentative  results  of  Reld  studies  and  brief 
field  rep<irt«  on  the  operation  of  Title  11.  the 
llbr'u-y  rf^jurces  title,  of  the  ESEA.  'Tenta- 
tive Is  underlined  because  only  13  state 
studiea  and  reports,  which  vary  greatly  in 
thoroughr.eas    are  in  hand.  This  provides 

enouijh  nia'.er-.al  to  yield  only  trial  conclu- 
sions and  Impressions  which  must  be  fur- 
ther tee'.ed  ttKHln-^t  additional  and  more 
compie'e  state  atudles  ' 

Dr  Peterson  then  expressed  Ave  tentative 
Impressions  -xs  a  result,  of  his  study. 

First,  there  is  much  evidence  that  the 
purpose  ar.d  pattern  of  Title  II  of  the  Ele- 
mentary .i:id  Secondary  Education  Act  la 
widely  misunderstood.  The  purp>08e  Is  to 
provide  library  resources  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  all  schools.  Some  communities  are 
using  the  funds  for  building  up  the  libraries 
of  private  schools. 

Second,  there  is  some  indication  that  ad- 
ministrative practices  being  developed  do  not 
operate  to  Implement  the  public  library 
pattern 

Tturd,  three  reports  show  that  In  some 
measure  state  administrative  problems  may 
relate  to  the  Inadequacy  of  Office  of  Educa- 
tion directives. 

Fourth,  there  appears  to  be  developing  a 
practice  of  dividing  up  materials  between 
pupils  In  public  and  private  schools  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Fifth.  It  L>  likely  that  non-circulating  ma- 
terials such  a«  encyclopedias  will  be  placed  on 
the  shelves   of  private  school   Ubrarlus. 

Dr  Peterson  concluded.  "Unfortunately, 
the  early  indications  are  not  encouraging 
to  those  who  put  a  clear  separation  of 
church  and  state  high  on  their  list  of 
values  The  early  indication.';  seem  to  show 
that  the  Office  of  Education  docs  not  give 
decisive  guidance  to  the  states  and  localities, 
and  the  states  and  localities  do  not  care- 
fully review  the  church-state  theory  on 
which  the  Act  pa-ssed  As  a  result  some 
of  the  press  and  the  public  thlnt  of  the 
Act  as  Incorporating  (grants  to  church-con- 
trolled  elementary    and   secondary   schools." 

.ACTIONS  or   BAPTIST  JOOTr   COMMrTTET 

At  Its  March  1965  meeting  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  discussed  at  length  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
that  was  currently  before  Congress.  The 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Jan- 
uary 6.  Including  the  positions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  activity  of  the 
staff  on  the  E-SEA  were  thoroughly  reviewed. 
There  was  a  consensus  giving  approval  to 
both  When  the  Bapttat  Joint  Committee 
met  In  October  1965  the  ESEA  had  been  en- 
acted Int'i  law  but  the  administrative  prin- 
ciples being  worked  out  by  the  Office  of 
Education   had  not  yet  crystallized 

However  by  the  time  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  met  for  Its  Maxch  1966  session, 
the  ESEA  had  been  In  operation  almost  a 
jrear  and  Congress  was  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  and  a  prop.:>8ed  four-year 
extension  Dr  Carlson  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  "some  difficult  problems  had 
devel  .ped  In  the  administrative  regulation 
and  guideline  procedures  ■  He  asked  for 
guidance  from  the  Committee  before 
presenting  testimony  at  the  hearings.  He 
rep.ir'ed  A  lorlc  at  the  regulations  and 
guidelines  shows  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  stated  In  the  House  and  Senate 
reports  and  from  our  reading  of  the  law.  ha.8 
been  slgnlflcantlv  violated  "  A  iilr;e-pa«e 
Staff  Report  reviewed  the  "Church-State 
Issues  Related  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondirv  Education 
Act  " 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  staff  to 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  and  the  ensuing 


discussion,   the  Committee  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

■■aeSOLtTION  CONCUNUfC  TH«  KLXMEMTABT 
AKD  SKCONDARY  SDCCATION  ACT  AND  ITS 
AOMUflSTKATIOK 

"While  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs  has  never  taken  a  stand  on  the 
child  benefit'  theory  related  to  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Joint  Committee  assumes 
that  constitutional  soundness  of  parts  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is 
determined  by  the  manner  In  which  these 
paru  of  Its  provisions  square  with  that 
theory.  The  Joint  Committee  noted  the 
care  used  by  the  House  and  Senate  Reports' 
In  explaining  several  provisions  of  the  Act  In 
terms  of  that  theory  In  light  of  the  floor 
debates  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  we  believe  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  law  because  It  believed  the  'child 
beaeflf  theory  had  been  properly  regarded  In 
the  drafting  process  at  critical  points. 

"The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  has  been 
disappointed  that  the  regulations  and  guide- 
lines of  the  Office  of  Education  do  not  show 
the  same  CAreful  regard  for  Implementing 
certain  sections  of  the  Act  according  to  the 
llmiu  of  the  child  benefit"  theory.  We  rec- 
ognize that  there  Is  difficulty  Involved  In 
properly  administering  this  pioneering  Act. 
and.  therefore,  we  have  exercised  caution  in 
the  complednt  Just  voiced  However,  we 
note  a  pattern  In  the  regulations  and  guide- 
lines which  defines  the  scope  of  some  federal 
aids  so  that  they  become  benefits  to  non- 
public schools  The  effect  Is  to  violate  the 
'child  benefit"  theory  as  It  has  been  developed 
by  the  courts  and  as  it  was  expressed  In  the 
House  and  Senate  'Reports  ' 

"We  cite  some  examples  of  problem  areas: 
"The  definitions  In  regulations  for  Title 
I  of  special  educational  services  and  ar- 
rangements' and  of  "mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment"  we  feel  differ  from 
the  explanation  of  these  provisions  In  the 
'Reports'  and  In  floor  debate.  The  difference 
would  be  toward  aiding  non-public  schools. 
"Tlie  impact  of  the  Guidelines  and  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  for  Title  II  would  vio- 
late the  public  library  Ideal  that  Inspired 
that  title  We  think  the  placing  of  materials 
for  very  extended  periods  of  time  In  non- 
public school  libraries  when  some  of  those 
materials  do  not  circulate  and  when  all  of 
those  materials  are  not  catalogued  for  readily 
available  public  reference  violates  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  constitutes  an  Improper  aid 
to  those  schools. 

"The  deflnltlon  of  'dual  enrollment"  In  the 
regulations  for  Title  III  turns  that  term  Into 
'shared  use  of  public  facilities.'  We  think 
the  qualification  'under  public  auspices'  will 
not  be  very  meaningful  In  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  many  localities.  The  Regulation, 
which  Is  Intended  to  describe  the  use  of  Title 
III  services  for  public  and  non-public  school 
students,  is  contradictory  and  offers  no 
meaningful  check  on  the  use  of  those  serv- 
ices on  non-public  school  premises. 

"In  sum.  the  possible  aids  the  Act  provided 
for  students  and  teachers  In  non-public 
schools  are  stretched  at  several  points.  The 
final  effect  Is  to  do  more  than  the  'child 
benefit'  theory  would  reasonably  allow. 

"We  do  not  think  that  administrative  ef- 
ficiency or  convenience  or  financial  econ- 
omies warrant  this  violation  of  what  we 
think  U  the  meaning  of  the  establishment 
clause 

"The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs  calls  attention  to  these  Issues  In  the 
confidence  that  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  will  exercise  strict  legislative 
review  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  Office 
of  EducaUon  In  light  of  the  original  Intent 
of  Congress.  Ofven  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  the  administrative  Interpretation  of 
the  Act,  we  think  that  an  annual  Congres- 
sional review  Is  still  needed.  We  oppose  a 
four-year  extension  of  the  authortiatlons  for 


the  Act  until  these  administrative  proble.'r 
have  been  solved. 

"We  also  urge  the  appropriate  agencies  c: 
the  Baptist  Conventions  to  engage  them- 
selves in  the  local  and  state  educational 
problems  In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  needed 
extension  of  public  education  without  vioi^. 
tlon  of  the  Constitutional  principle  i: 
volved."' 

Another  voice  of  caution  raised  th. 
year  was  that  of  John  J.  Adams,  asso- 
ciate director  and  legal  counsel  of  Amer- 
icans  United,   in   testimony   before  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  this  year.     I  include  his  statcme!!- 
herewith,  noting  that  it  was  made  be 
fore  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Cour. 
ruling  to  which  I  earlier  referred: 
Statement  on  S.  3046  or  John  Admss.  Asi^  ■ 
ciATE    Director    and    Legal    Counsel   c; 

AMEalCANS       UNrTED       TOR       SEPARATION      r! 

Chcrch  and  State,  Betore  the  Edi'catio-. 

SuBCOMMrrrtE  or  the  Senate  CoMMrnrF 

ON  Labor  and  Public  Weltare 

My  name  Is  John  J.  Adams.  I  am  Assoclav 
Director  and  legal  counsel  of  Americac; 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  Statf 
an  organization  which,  under  Its  charter 
has  as  Its  only  concern  the  preservation  c." 
separation  of  church  and  state  as  derived 
from  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  constitution; 
of  the  several  states. 

Because  of  serious  church-state  questions 
existing  under  Public  Law  89-10,  whlc^ 
S,  3046  seeks  to  extend  for  four  years,  this 
organization  urges  that  (1)  only  a  one  yea: 
extension  be  recommended  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee and  (HI  an  extensive  InvestlgaUcr. 
and  study  of  Titles  I,  II  and  III  of  Publi- 
Law  89-10  be  undertaken  to  ensure  that  In 
the  administration  of  this  law  church-state 
violations  are  avoided. 

With  less  than  one  year  of  administration 
of  Ptibllc  Law  89-10,  widespread  concern  ex- 
ists among  many  groups  over  the  presen: 
Implementation  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  Central  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  was  the  "child 
benefit'"  theory.  This  concept  avers  that  the 
state  may  extend  certain  welfare  aids  fo  the 
students  attending  church-related  school; 
without  violating  the  strictures  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Reconciliation  of  this  concept,  however 
with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court"s  pro- 
hibition In  the  Everson  case  of  1947  against 
aid  to  ""an  Institution  which  teaches  the 
tenets  and  faith  of  any  church""  Is  not  al- 
ways easy.i  The  difficulty  may  be  best  Il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  one  provision  In- 
cluded within  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  Title  11  of  thlf 
Act.  provides  for  grants  for  the  acqulsltlor. 
of  "school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  Instructional 
materials"  for  the  u.se  of  children  and  teach- 
ers In  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Suci  use  Is  to  be  on  a 
loan  basis. 

The  loan  of  textbooks  to  students  In  thoee 
private  schools  which  are  church-related 
Is  said  by  some  to  have  constitutional  prece- 
dent In  Cochran  v  Lonisiana  State  Board  of 
Education.  281  U.S.  370  (1930).  There  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  Louisiana  statute 
permitting  the  loan  of  texbooks  to  parochial 
school  children.  However,  as  the  Court  had 
not  as  yet  applied  to  the  states  through  the 
14th  Amendment  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  that  texbook  loan  law  was  decided 
only  on  the  narrow  ground  that  It  did  not 
violate    the    14th    .Amendment's    protection 


*  Ever  son  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  US 
1.  8-9.  (1047). 
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against  the  taking  of  private  property  for 
private  use.  In  short,  Cochran  was  not  a 
Plrst  Amendment  case. 

Nevertheless.  lU  rationale  Is  Illustrative 
of  the  severe  limitations  of  the  "child  bene- 
fit" theory  when  tested  against  the  Everson 
prohibition  against  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 
In  a  three-page  opinion,  without  any  lengthy 
and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  religious  Is- 
sue as  was  done  17  years  later  In  Everson, 
the  Supreme  Court  quoted  from  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Supreme  Court  opinion  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

"The  schools  .  .  .  are  not  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  appropriations.  They  obtain  noth- 
ing from  them,  nor  are  they  relieved  of  a 
single  obligation  because  of  them."  Id.  at 
374  (emphasis  added  1 

The  Cochran  case  mentions  nothing  about 
library  resources,  which  are  provided  for 
along  with  textbooks  in  the  1965  federal  edu- 
cauon  law.  Clearly,  stocking  a  parochial 
school  library  through  books  purportedly 
loaned  to  students  would  directly  aid  the 
institution.  Contrary  to  the  finding  In  the 
Cochran  case,  with  respect  to  textbooks  pre- 
viously purchased  by  students,  furnishing 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  reference  books, 
maps,  the  complete  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare, as  well  as  the  works  of  Thoreau  and 
Emerson,  for  the  use  of  students  in  a  pa- 
rochial school  library  would,  In  the  words 
of  the  Cochran  cobe,  "relieve"  parochial 
schools  of  this  present  Institutional  obllga- 
uon.  Certainly  no  pupil  has  eyer  been  re- 
quired In  a  parochial  school  to  provide  Ms 
own  library. 

Hence,  absent  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
"loan"  to  students  concept  embodied  in  the 
1965  educational  Act,  vmconstltutlonal  aid  to 
religious  institutions  is  certain  to  occur. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  regulations  of  the 
Offlre  of  Education  promulgated  under  this 
.Kzt  become  crucial. 

Section  117.5  of  the  regulations  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  incorporates  language  of 
the  Art  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  the 
funds  appropriated  will  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  Institution,  while  at 
th«  same  time  makiftg  the  materials  pur- 
chased available  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  in  ail  schools. 
In  this  vein  the  regulations  provide  that 
l!  the  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials  are  "to  be  made 
available  to  children  and  teachers  and  not  to 
Institutions";  (2)  such  materials  are  to  be 
made  available  only  on  a  "loan  basis";  (3) 
UUe  and  administrative  control  over  such 
materials  must  remain  in  public  authorities; 
(4)  all  materials  "must  be  that  approved  for 
use  by  public  school  authorities  In  the 
State";  and  (5)  the  materials  provided  must 
not  "supplant  those  being  provided  children 
but  must  supplement  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials." 

However,  not  mentioned  any\fhere  In  the 
regulations  Is  the  concept  at  a  "central 
;;briry  system"  stressed  In  the  Report  of 
■'•.U  Committee. 

In  its  report  this  Committee  suggested 
that  the  State  plans  Implementing  this  Title 
might  seek  "to  utilize  or  establish  a  central 
public  depository  within  a  school  district  or 
within  an  area  to  serve  more  than  one  school 
district  from  which  all  elementary  and  sec- 
rndary  schoolchildren  and  teachers  could 
check  out'  Ubriu-y  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials."  Senate  Re- 
port No.  146.  p.  23.  The  Report  further  in- 
dicated that  such  procedures  "would  assure 
the  slate  authority  an  appropriate  account- 
lag  for  the  use  of  the  material  and  Its  proper 
return  for  reassignment."     Ibid. 

The  Committee  Report  further  states, 
"with  the  strict  conditions  which  have  been 
Imposed  by  the  committee  on  the  operation 
of  Title  n.  In  principle.  Its  operation  would 
not  be  different  from  the  conduct  of  a  public 
Ubrary  program  which  makes  available  on 


a  loan  basis  library  materials,  unrestricted 
as  to  content,  to  both  public  and  private 
school  students."    Id.  at  24. 

Not  only  do  the  Office  of  Education  regu- 
lations fall  to  mention  this  central  or  public 
library  concept,  they,  in  fact,  seemingly  at- 
tempt to  dlscovirage  such  a  concept  directly 
counter  to  the  Intent  expressed  In  the  Senate 
Report.  Section  117.4(d)  specifically  pro- 
vides, "The  State  plan  shall  contEiln  an  as- 
surance that  Federal  funds  made  available 
to  the  State  under  Title  II  of  the  Act  will 
not  be  used  to  supplant  or  duplicate  func- 
tions of  the  public  library  system  of  the 
State." 

Abandonment  of  the  "central  library  con- 
cept" has,  on  the  basis  of  present  Indica- 
tions, resulted  In  library  resources  being 
placed  in  parochial  schools  on  a  "permanent 
loan"  basis.  Save  for  perfunctory  inventory 
procedures,  reqtilred  by  state  agencies,  such 
loaned  library  resources  have  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  become  part  of  the  library  re- 
sotu-ces  of  parochial  schools.  The  control 
over  the  use  of  the  library  resources  is  whol- 
ly subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
each  parochial  school,  not  public  authorities 
as  envisioned  by  the  Act  or  the  Regulations. 
For  example,  "the  Official  Policies  and  Guide- 
lines Governing  the  Administration  of  Title 
11",  prepared  by  the  Texas  Education  Agen- 
cy and  approved  in  1965  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  provides  as  follows: 

"The  procedtu-e  followed  in  making  loans 
to  pupils  and  teachers  In  non -public 
schools  should  permit  the  use  of  these  mate- 
rials on  a  comparable  basis  and  under  the 
same  policies  which  are  normally  followed 
In  their  school  building  for  materials  pur- 
chased with  private  school  funds."  (Empha- 
sis supplied.) 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  such  ab- 
dication of  public  control  over  the  use  of 
library  resources  purchased  with  federal 
funds  was  not  contemplated  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee nor  by  the  Congress  when  It  enacted 
Public  Law  89-10.  Section  205  of  the  Act 
clearly  states  In  respect  to  library  resources 
that  "the  control  and  administration  of  their 
use,  shall  vest  only  In  a  public  agency." 

CONCLtrsION 

Similar  church-state  problems  exist  In  the 
administration  of  Titles  I  and  III  of  PubUc 
Law  89-10.  As  other  witnesses  before  this 
Subcommittee  either  have  or  will  testify  to 
these  problema,  they  need  not  be  reiterated 
at  this  time.  However,  oecause  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed.  It  is  respectfully  urged  that 
before  this  Subcommittee  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  this  Act  for  four  more  years, 
this  Subcommittee  should  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  law  as  presently 
administered  to  ensure  that  the  First 
Amendment  principles  respecting  church- 
state  separation  are  being  strictly  observed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  ought 
to  take  under  advisement  the  doubts 
raised  concerning  the  \alidity  of  the 
child-benefit  theory  by  the  New  York 
decision,  and  the  questions  raised  con- 
cerning Commissioner  Howe's  imple- 
mentation of  the  act,  as  to  whether  the 
Commissioner  is  staying  within  the 
guidelines  provided  him  by  the  legisla- 
tion as  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
within  what  the  Congress  has  inter- 
preted as  the  constitutional  bounds  of 
the  child-benefit  theory.  The  expansion 
of  present  programs  in  this  area,  without 
careful  review  and  reconsideration  seems 
extremely  unwise.  Their  very  continua- 
tion may  well  be  halted  by  court  rulings 
on  first  sjnendment  grounds. 

AUZHDMCNT     OfTKRED    BT     ME.     FOtTNTArN 

Mr.   FOUNTAIN.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pou^fTAlN:  On 
page  63,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following: 

"PART     C.     COMPLlANCi:     WTTH     SECTION     602     OF 
TITLE   VI   OF   THE    CIV^L  BIGHTS   ACT   OF    1964 

•Sec  171.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  not  defer  action  or  order  action  de- 
ferred on  any  application  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  tliis  Act  or  by  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  unless  and 
until,  as  provided  by  section  602  of  title 
VI.  there  has  been  an  express  finding  on  the 
record,  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
such  local  educational  agency  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  title  VI." 

And  on  line  10,  strike  out  "G  '  and  insert 
"H",  and  on  line  11,  strike  out  "171"  and 
insert  "181". 

Mr .  FOUNTAIN .  Mr .  Chairman ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  amendment 
means  simply  what  it  says.  It  means 
that  just  as  local  and  State  school  au- 
thorities are  required  to  comply  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  so  must 
Commissioner  Howe,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  comply  with  title  VI. 

As  we  all  know,  programs  authorized 
under  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Title  VI  forbids  racial  discrimination 
in  programs  for  activities  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  that  I 
read  the  pertinent  portion  of  section  602 
of  title  VI  so  tliat  there  will  be  no  mis- 
xmderstanding  as  to  just  what  it  does 
require. 
I  read  as  follows : 

Compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  eSected  (1) 
by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or 
to  continue  assistance  under  such  program 
or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  whom  there 
has  been  an  express  finding  on  the  record, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement. 

Provided,  however.  That  no  such  action 
shall  be  taken  until  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  has  advised  the  appropriate  per- 
son or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirement  and  has  determined  that 
compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means. 

In  the  case  of  any  action  taken  terminat- 
ing, or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assist- 
ance because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quirement imposed  ptirsuant  to  this  section. 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  cf  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  involved  a  full 
written  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grotmds  for  such  action. 

No  such  action  shall  become  effective  un- 
til thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing  of 
such  report. 

That  means  action  terminating  or 
refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  assist- 
ance. That  is  the  action  to  which  this 
provision  has  reference. 

As  I  recall,  when  this  act  passed  there 
were  many  Members  of  this  body  who 
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opposed  the  enactment  of  title  VI  be- 
cause they  were  sincerely  and  deeply 
concerned  that  admliilstrative  officials 
might  niLsuse  It  to  arbitrarily  ar  d  un- 
justifiably deny  Federal  funds  Ui  local 
governmental  units  which  were  not  en- 
gaging In  discriminatory  practices 
Congress  recoKrnlzed  this  concern  by  In- 
cluding specL^.c  provisions  In  title  VI  to 
prevent  denial  of  Federal  funds  without 
due  process  of  the  law  The  provisions. 
which  are  contalr.ed  In  section  >02  of 
title  VI.  allow  a  Federal  agency  to  erml- 
nate  or  refuse  to  grant  Federal  financial 
assLstance  to  local  governmental  units 
only  after  there  has  been  an  express 
finding,  after  opportunity  for  a  htartng. 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  nondis- 
crimination reqmrements  of  tlt.e  VI. 
Section  602  further  provides  th  it  no 
action  to  terminate  or  refuse  to  grant 
Federal  assi.stance  shall  become  eOectlve 
until  30  days  after  a  full  written  report 
of  the  circum.stances  and  ground  for 
such  action  has  been  filed  with  ti:e  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  ai^.d 
Senate 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
schools  m.ust  be  desegregated.  Whether 
they  agree  with  that  decision  or  not.  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  school 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  South  are 
complying  with  it  In  most  cases. 
southern  school  district,"  have  complied 
by  euloptmg  and  carrying  out  a  "free 
choice  '  plan  under  which  each  student — 
or  his  parents — decides  for  h  mself 
which  school  he  will  attend.  The-  Fed- 
eral courts  have  repeatedly  helc'  that 
such  a  plan.  If  carried  out  In  Ko<jd  faith. 
fuflUs  legHd  requirements  for  .scho  )1  de- 
segregation. The  courts  have  made  It 
clear  that,  so  long  as  a  truly  free  choice 
Is  offered,  the  amount  of  actual  Integra- 
tion resulting  from  the  choices  of  stu- 
dents does  n.)t  matter 

In  theory,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation purports  to  follow  court  rulings 
by  recognizing  free-choice  plans  as  an 
acceptable  method  of  desegregating  pre- 
viously segregated  school  systems.  In 
practice,  however,  the  Commissioner  has 
not  been  willing  to  abide  by  court  rulings. 
Inistead.  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  con- 
duct that  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  free- 
choice  plans  unless  they  result  In  the 
amount  of  actual  Integration  he  wants. 

In  any  proper  legal  pnDceedlng,  In 
view  of  Federal  court  rulings.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  an  otherwise  valid 
free-chotce  plan  would  be  found  to  vio- 
late the  requirpment,s  of  title  VI  simply 
because  It  did  not  result  m  a  large 
enough,  amount  of  actual  integration  to 
satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
But  this  has  not  deterred  Commissioner 
Howe  from  demanding — under  threat  of 
refusing  Federal  funds — tliat  free-choice 
plans  produce  a  percentage  of  actual 
integration  -sufficient  to  satisfy  him. 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
students  concerned. 

At  least  70  school  districts  which  are 
carrying  out  free-choice  plans  iiave  been 
told  by  Commissioner  Howe  that  they 
will  be  denied  Federal  funds  for  new  pro- 
grams unless  and  until  they  somehow 
force  the  transfer  of  more  Negro  students 
to  predominantly  whlt«  schools  Con- 
gress specifically  provided.  In  section  602 


of  title  VI,  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
to  be  refused  to  any  local  .school  district 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  "an  ex- 
press finding  on  the  record,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  com- 
ply" with  the  requirements  of  title  VI. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however, 
not  a  single  one  of  the  70  or  more  dis- 
tricts which  are  presently  being  denied 
funds  for  new  programs  has  been  found, 
through  the  procedures  required  by  .sec- 
tion 602,  to  be  engaging  In  discriminatory 
practices  Moreover,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  none  of  these  districts  has  even 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  Itself 
at  a  hearing,  as  required  by  section  602. 
Commissioner  Howe  piously  contends 
that  he  Is  not  actually  "refusing  to 
grant"  funds  for  new  programs  to  the 
school  districts  Involved,  since  that  would 
admittedly  violate  section  602.  Instead, 
he  says,  he  Is  merely  "deferring"  action 
Indefinitely  on  applications  for  funds 
submitted  by  these  dLstrlcts.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  schools  and  students 
affected,  of  course,  an  Indefinite  'de- 
ferral '  of  action  on  an  application  for 
funds  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  a 
refusal.  And  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  Commissioner  Howe.  His  "de- 
ferral" action  Is  a  transparent  attempt 
to  evade  the  procedural  safes'uards 
established  by  Conrrress  In  section  602. 
If  Commissioner  Howe  is  allowed  to  get 
away  with  It.  he  will  have  succeeded  In 
setting  himself  up  as  prosecutor.  Judge 
and  Jury  and  In  deciding  the  Issues  with- 
out even  allowing  the  defendant  an  op- 
portunity for  a  trial 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  the 
school  districts  affected  by  Commis- 
sioner Howes  "deferral"  orders  have  not 
refused  to  comply  with  the  law.  Every 
one  of  these  cllstricts.  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  taken  steps  to  comply  with 
the  law  by  carrying  out  a  free  choice 
desegregation  plan.  I  am  not.  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  Involv- 
ing all  the  school  districts  which  have  re- 
ceived "deferral"  notices.  I  am  familiar. 
however,  with  the  situation  in  a  number 
of  North  Carolina  school  districts  which 
have  received  such  notices.  As  far  as 
these  districts  are  concerned.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  no  evidence  whatever  that  the 
school  officials  have  not  acted  In  good 
faith  to  Insure  that  students  were  given 
a  free  choice  of  schools.  It  Is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  not  even  received  any  com- 
plaints that  these  school  officials  have 
engaged  in  dlscrtmlnatorj-  practices.  In- 
stead, the  deferral  notices  appear  to  be 
based  on  an  examination  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  reports  filed  by  tlie  .school 
districts  which  did  not  sliow  a  sufficient 
number  of  Negro  students  in  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  to  satisfy  the  Office 
of  Education 

In  my  judgment,  tiie  "deferral  notices" 
sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation are  not  going  to  result  In  more 
Integration  School  officials  are  willing 
to  do  what  the  law  requires  Tliey  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  carry- 
out  a  good  faith  free-choice  plan  But 
they  are  not  willing  to  force  Negro  stu- 
dents to  transfer  to  predominantly  white 
schools — against  their  own  wishes  and 


the  wishes  of  their  parents — in  order  t,> 
comply  with  the  arbitrary  and  illegal 
personal  demands  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Unauthorized  "deferral"  action  by 
Commissioner  Howe  may.  however — if  he 
Is  allowed  U.)  Ket  away  with  It — have  the 
effect  of  depriving  needy  children  of  the 
special  educational  assistance  and  ade- 
quate diets  which  Congress  intended 
them  to  have. 

In  enacting  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Riqhu 
Act  of  1964.  Congress  made  it  ver>'  clea.- 
that  no  local  school  district  should  be 
refused  Federal  financial  assistance 
without  due  process  of  the  law — so  clear 
that  the  amendment  I  am  offering  should 
never  have  become  necessary  However 
Commissioner  Howe  has  already  defied 
the  procedural  safeguards  of  title  VI  bv 
serving  summary  notice  on  at  least  Te 
school  districts  that  they  will  be  denlcc 
Federal  funds  for  new  programs. 

At  the  moment.  Commissioner  Howe.; 
deferral  notices  affect  only  southerr. 
school  districts.  I  hope,  however,  that 
my  colleagues  from  other  sections  of  the 
country  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  re- 
garding this  as  a  southern  problem.  If 
Commissioner  Howe  is  allowed  to  disre- 
gard due  process  of  the  law  and  attemp: 
to  exert  personal  control  over  schools  Ir. 
the  South  today,  what  will  prevent  hLT. 
from  doing  the  same  thing  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  tomorrow? 

My  amendment  does  not  change  title 
VI  in  any  way.  It  simply  reaffirms  ar.c 
reasserts  the  clearly  expressed  intentlor. 
of  Congress  that  the  nondlscrimlnatior. 
requirements  of  title  VI  shall  be  enforced 
in  accordance  wltli  due  process  of  the 
law.  And  It  makes  It  unmistakably  clear 
tliat  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a^ 
well  as  local  and  State  school  authorities 
must  obey  the  law 

I  see  no  logical  reason  why  anyone 
favoring  title  VI.  should  oppose  thi> 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlor. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froir. 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr   Fountain!. 

Many  of  us  are  alarmed  about  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa 
tion  in  his  all-out  effort  to  desegregate 
the  public  schools.  If  something  is  not 
done  Immediately,  he  Is  well  on  his  way 
to  wrecking  public  education.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  officials  connected 
with  the  Office  of  Education  have  ver>- 
little  Interest  in  educatinK  the  youth  of 
America  but  are  more  Interested  In  In- 
tegrating the  children  and  the  faculty. 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  cooperat- 
ing and  working  with  other  Congress- 
men from  our  general  area  of  the  Nation 
in  trying  to  prevail  utx>n  Commissioner 
Howe  to  stop  his  harassment  of  the 
dedicated  public  school  servants  In  our 
area  Last  May.  I  along  with  several 
other  southern  Congressmen  had  a  con- 
ference with  Commissioner  Howe  and 
urged  him  to  consider  the  educational 
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values  of  our  schools  and  not  dwell  so  district  If  no  aasurance  of  compUance  was 

much  on  hLs  so-called  guidelines.    It  was  given;  If  the  assurance  of  compliance 

Minted  out  cogently  to  him  that  If  his  was  invalid  on  Its  face;   or  if  he  has 

Resent  practices  were  kept  up  he  would  reasonable  caxise  to  believe  that  the  as- 

not   only    disrupt    our    schools    but   he  surance  Is  not  being  executed, 

would  set  back  public  education  if  indeed  Mr.   Chairman,    I   think    this   is    an 

he  did  not  wreck  the  pubUc  school  system  eminently   reasonable  procedure.     The 

of  our  area.    Wc  were  given  assurance  change  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 

that  his  whole  Idea  was  to  educate  our  North  Carolina  Is  an  attempt  to  direct 

children    and    not    wreck    our    public  that  if  a  school  district  refused  to  file 


schools. 

We  have  .seen  an  arrogant  display  by 
the  Office  of  Education  in  an  attempt  to 
coerce  and  blackmail  public  school  offi- 
cials into  submitting  to  guidelines  far 
more  stringent  and  objectionable  than 
was  ever  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
when  the  law  was  enacted. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  these  so- 
called  teams  representing  the  Office  of 
Education  have  set  up  certain  guide- 
lines and  requests  to  the  school  officials. 
Then  when  accepted  by  the  school  of- 
r.f..ils  before  the  week  was  out,  these 
£i!gent5  of  the  Office  of  Education  would 
call  back  and  demand  further  conces- 
sions. 

Howe  and  his  cohorts  are  going  too 
far,  too  fast,  and  far  beyond  that  au- 
thorized in  the  law.  Apparently  Howe 
has  set  up  his  own  set  of  rules  and  in- 
tends to  make  himself  czar  and  political 
ruler  over  the  public  schools  of  America. 
I  know  of  one  iiistance  in  which  these 
so-called  agents  complained  because  the 
people  in  the  county  were  getting  along 
too  well,  had  too  much  harmony  and 
cooperation. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Miclilgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  can  appro- 
priately vote  on  this  amendment  I  believe 
we  have  to  know  Just  what  is  being  done 
and  what  change  would  be  effectuated  if 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  were  to  be  adopted. 
Under  the  existing  procedixres  of  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  if  a  school  district  fails  or 
refuses  to  file  an  assurance  of  compliance 
»1th  title  VI.  or  if  it  files  an  assurance 
that  Is  invalid  on  Its  face,  or  if  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  assurance  Is 
not  being  carried  out,  then  and  only  then 
may  the  Commissioner  of  Education  de- 
fer the  approval  of  the  application  from 
:hat  school  agency,  and  then  only  with 
respect  to  applications  for  new  programs 
under  which  that  district  has  not  pre- 
vinasly  been  funded. 

If  It  is  an  old  program,  they  will  keep 
on  getting  the  money.  If  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  decides  that  they  are 
not  in  compliance,  he  must  keep  on  ap- 
proving their  applications,  anjrway,  and 
keep  them  under  the  old  program  until 
he  has  gone  through  the  hearing  and 
appeal  procedure  provided  under  the 
Admini.stratlve  Procedure  Act. 

However,  with  respect  to  a  new  ap- 
plication by  a  school  sigency  under  a 
program  under  which  they  have  not  been 
pre\1ously  receiving  help,  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  has  adopted  the  procedure 
of  deferring  approval  of  that  application 
and  not  sending  the  money  to  the  school 


an  assurance  or  filed  an  assurance  that 
was  invalid  on  its  face  or  Just  plain  de- 
fied the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  if  it  was  an  otherwise 
valid  application  for  funds,  the  funds 
they  sought  would  have  to  be  granted. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  to  hurry 
up  then  and  try  to  get  a  hearing  and 
make  a  determination  so  that  he  could 
stop  the  payments  to  the  school  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  do  not  think  that  his  amendment 
would  necessarily  have  that  effect.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  his  intention.  I  think 
that  the  procedure  that  has  been  adopted 
is  correct. 

If  no  assurance  is  forthcoming  or  if 
it  is  invalid  on  its  face  or  if  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  it  is  not  being 
carried  out,  then  we  should  hold  up  the 
approval  of  that  application  at  least 
until  an  effort  has  been  made  to  work  the 
problem  out  so  that  the  application  can 
be  approved.  An  application  should  not 
be  approved  until  the  Commissioner  is 
satisfied  that  title  VI  vrtll  be  complied 
with.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  pro- 
cedure. That  is  the  procedure  that  is 
being  followed  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]. 

Mr.  CELX£R.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  no 
brief  for  or  against  Dr.  Howe,  but  I  do 
hold  a  brief  for  the  integrity  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  emasculate  title  VI  of  the  act  of  1964. 
but  I  think  that  this  amendment  would 
seriously  affect  the  operation  of  that  title. 
For  that  reason,  despite  my  high  regard 
and  affection  for  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  I,  perforce,  must  object 
to  this  amendment.  In  addition  thereto, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'  has  a 
subcommittee  which  is  about  to  stage  a 
hearing  on  so-called  guidelines  and  op- 
erations under  title  VI  of  the  1964  act. 
It  would  be  well,  I  believe,  to  wait  imtil 
that  inquiry  is  made  and  findings  are  de- 
veloped by  that  subcommittee  before  we 
tinker  with  title  VI. 

The  amendment.  If  adopted,  would  for- 
bid the  Commissioner  of  Education  from 
deferring  action  or  ordering  any  defer- 
ral of  action  in  any  application  for 
funds  authorized  or  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
This  means  that  a  local  school  district, 
submitting  a  new  application  for  fimd- 
ing  a  new  program  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary    Education 


Act  of  1965,  could  deliberately  refuse  to 
furnish  with  its  application  an  assurance 
of  nondiscrimination,  as  is  required  by 
the  regulations  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  would,  nonetheless,  be  entitled 
to  favorable  action  on  the  application 
and  to  the  payment  of  funds  for  the 
program. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
requires  that  the  Federal  administrator 
of  any  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State-operated  programs  refuse  such  as- 
sistance under  appropriate  regulations  to 
any  applicant  not  complying  with  the 
nondiscrimination  requirements  of  that 

title. 

Obviously,  the  administrator  cannot 
refuse  funds  after  they  have  been  paid. 
Accordingly,  to  make  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  effective,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  instructed  the  heads  of 
the  various  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  that  they 
may,  for  a  limited  period,  delay  the  pay- 
ing of  funds  under  new  programs  until 
an  administrative  determination  can  be 
had  on  allegations  that  the  recipients 
are  not  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  title  \t:. 

Such  delay,  however,  is  permitted  un- 
der the  Attorney  General's  instructions 
only  when  the  agency  has  clear  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  noncompliance. 
The  most  obvious  type  of  such  noncom- 
pliance would,  of  course,  be  the  failure 
to  file  the  written  assurance  of  nondis- 
crimination that  is  required  by  the  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  President.    Even 
then,  however,  this  delay,  or  deferral, 
in  the  payment  of  funds  would  apply 
only  to  new  programs  and  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  payment  of  funds  in 
continuing  programs  already  approved. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  administrative  procedures  that  Con- 
gress has  written  into  title  VI,  and  the 
regulations   of   HEW   approved   by   the 
President,  it  takes  an  absolute  minimum 
of  110  days  from  notice  of  administra- 
tive   hearing    for    noncompliance    with 
title  VI  to  final  termination  of  funds. 
This  means   that  an  application  for  a 
grant  which  is  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
could  be  made  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  title  VI.  could  show  on 
its  face  that  it  was  made  in  violation  of 
title  VI,  and  the  administrator  would, 
nonetheless,  be  obliged,  were  this  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted,  to  pay  out  funds  in 
violation  of  the  clear  mandate  of  this 
Congress  contained  in  section  601  of  the 
1964  act. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment would  affect  only  one  Federal  pro- 
gram and  would  introduce  a  lack  of  iml- 
formity  in  procedursd  rules  which  could 
itself  lead  to  confusion  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  VI. 

Before  this  House  adopts  a  proposal 
which  would  hastily  change  administra- 
tive procedures  and  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  its  1964  enactment  and  could 
well  result  in  the  loss  of  rights  of  citi- 
zens who  are  entitled  to  the  equal  en- 
joyment of  programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  I  would  urge  that  a  careful  study 
be  made  of  whether  any  change  in  the 
present  procedures  is  indeed  desirable 
and,  if  so,  what  those  changes  should 
be.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  Indulge 
in  legislating  on  this  serious  matter  on 
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&  program-by-program  basi5.  but  sJiouId 
take  the  time  and  care  to  devise  the  best 
and  most  :u--.t;  system  that  could  ipply 
to  all  Federal  prKijrams 

And  fur  that,  reason  I  hope  the  airiend- 
menc  does  nut  prevail 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Clialr- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  thla 
amendment,  and  this  Is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do — to  oppose  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CitLERl.  an  mdividual  for  whom  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  respect— respect  and  admira- 
tion for  his  ability,  his  fairness,  and  his 
liberal  views;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
pending  amendment  concerns  an  at- 
tempt by  an  a>;ency  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  by  regulation  this  is 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr  Chairman,  insofar  as  deferring 
action,  I  have  yet  to  find  any  person 
downtown  In  an  agency,  or  here,  who  has 
found  any  provision  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  gives  an  individual  or  agency 
the  right  to  defer  action  with  reference 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  this  case 
without  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

Now.  Mr  Cliairman.  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  dlflerence  between  the  de- 
ferral of  action  on  application  for  funds 
and  the  withholding  of  funds 

Mr  Chairman.  I  cite  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  the  situation  in 
Chicago  when  funds  were  withheld. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
provrisions  of   the  Civil  Rights  Act 

I  vot^xl  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I 
think  It  is  a  fair  law.     It  is  needed. 

Today,  I  support  the  avll  Right*.  Act. 
But  the  Civil  Rights  Act  says  that  an 
agency  cannot  withhold  funds  unless — 
and  listen — "unless  there  has  been  an 
express  finding  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  of  a  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  " 

But  what  does  the  regulation  say  that 
has  been  issued  downtown''  It  says  that 
they  can  defer  action."  In  other  wDrds, 
they  can  withhold  funds  on  a  "substan- 
tiate! complaint,  the  agency's  owr  In- 
vestiK'ation,  or  otherwise." 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  "or  other- 
wise" means^  That  you  can  withhold 
funds  on  a  new  application,  you  can  defer 
action  on  it  on  Just  a  "substantial  com- 
plaint, the  agency's  own  Investigation,  or 
otherwise.  ' 

That  is  not  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that 
we  passed  in  this  House  This  I5.  an 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by 
the  a*;ency  downtown. 

I  want  to  suggest  one  other  thing  (is  to 
the  kind  of  an  Invesugation,  and  how 
they  can  defer  action  They  can  Ceter 
it  on  a  substantiated  complaint,  or  the 
agency's  own  investigation 

Now,  I  have  not  intended  to  use  this. 
but  I  think  the  debate  requires  it.  be- 
cause of  sustained  objection  to  what 
Beems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  memorandums  that  are  signed 
by  an  investigative  team  from  the  Office 
of  Education  Three  people  are  sent  In 
to  a  certain  area,  and  they  stayed  for  a 
total  of  2  days.     And  after  they  were 


there  In  the  school  district  for  a  total  of 
2  days,  they  apparently  knew  all  about 
the  problems  of  the  district,  and  they 
knew  all  the  answers.  And  so  they  wrote 
the  memorandum  and  signed  it 

All  Urst-grade  rtud«nta  aball  attend  X  ele- 
mentary school,  and  all  second-grade  stu- 
dent* shall  attend  tbe  Peanon  Elementary 
8ch(X>l 

Thea«  studenta  could  be  cwltched,  thxat 
la.  the  first  grade  l.i  Peaxvon,  and  the  i«coud 
grade  at  X  schoijl  or  both  grade*  could  at- 
tend other  acbools.  All  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents shall  attend  such  and  lucb  a  training 
■cbo«.il 

Talk  about  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion at  the  local  level'  Let  me  read  fur- 
ther on  in  the  memorandum  as  signed 
by  three  employees  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation : 

There  shall  be  at  leaat  one  full-time  regu- 
lar claoaroom  teacher  at  each  school  or  there 
•ball  be  at  least  two  teachers  at  one  school 
(full-time  clasaroom  teacher)  and  at  Iea«t 
one  full-time  claMroom  teacher  at  each  of 
two  other  schools.  Bj  full-time  classroom 
teacher  U  meant  a  teacher  teaching  full- 
time  at  only  one  school.  It  la  recommended 
that  iheae  teachers  be  In  the  schools  with 
desegregated  grades. 

At  another  point  In  another  memoran- 
dum signed  by  one  member  of  the  In- 
vestigative team  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion the  following  language  Is  found: 

Faculty:  There  shall  be  at  least  eleven  (III 
fuU-tUne  classroom  teachers  teaching  In 
schools  where  their  race  la  in  the  nUnorlty 
for  the  school  year  including  if  poeaible 
one  white  librarian  In  the  Emanuel  County 
High  School  ( full-time  I ,  one  Negro  libra- 
rian In  the  Swansboro  Elementary  School 
(full-time I  and  one  Negro  shop  teacher  In 
Swansboro  High  School  (full-time).  All 
the  other  teachers  shall  be  ftUl-tlme  regular 
classroom  teachers.  At  least  seven  (7) 
schools  Including  the  above  mentioned  three 
shall  have  at  least  one  full-time  faculty 
member  whose  race  Is  of  the  minority  race 
at  that  school. 

Mr  Chairman,  where  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  or  in  any  education  act 
passed  by  tills  Congress  do  we  give  au- 
thority to  a  team  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  go  Into  a  school  district  and 
give  such  directions  as  these? 

Section  301  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  amendments  reads  as 
follows : 

In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  personnel, 
curriculum,  or  program  of  instruction  of  any 
school  or  school  system  of  any  local  or 
sta&e  educational  agency. 

If  the  memorandum  which  I  Just  read 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  six  memoran- 
dums which  I  hold  In  my  hand  are  not  In 
direct  violation  of  this  law  then  I  am 
simply  not  able  to  understand  the 
English  'anguage.  This  is  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  exercise  "direction,  supervision 
and  control  of  the  personnel"  of  a  local 
educational  agency 

Now.  I  suggest  to  you — if  the  Office  of 
Education  sent  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  a 
team  of  three  people  who  would  come 
into  Portland  and  stay  2  days,  and  after 
they  were  there  for  2  days  they  wrote 
out  a  memorandum  to  the  school  board, 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Portland.     Oreg.,     sajrlng     what     they 


"shall"  do — not  what  they  might  do  or 
what  they  could  do.  but  what  they 
"shall"  do — I  would  consider  it  very  pre- 
sumptuous. I  suggest,  also,  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  would  .share  that 
same  disgust  and  anger  if  "a  team"  came 
Into  tliat  person's  district  for  a  total  of 
2  days  and  suddenly  foimd  out  all  the 
answers  on  v.hat  "must  '  be  done.  I  also 
suggest  It  Is  In  direct  violation  of  the 
section  I  quoted,  section  301  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act. 

May  I  repeat,  the  Department  regula- 
tion states  application  for  funds  "may  be 
deferred"  if  the  head  of  tlie  Agency  ha.^ 
reasonable  grounds  based  on  the  'agen- 
cy's own  investigation."  This  kind  of  an 
investigation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  pending 
amendment  because  I  do  not  think  this 
House  would  want  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
amended  by  regulation.  That  is  all  we 
are  saj-lng  "We  are  saying  that  before 
there  is  any  deferment  of  application  for 
funds  that  they  sliall  have  the  com- 
plaints on  the  record,  and  the  local  dis- 
trict shall  have  an  opportimity  for  a 
hearing  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  pro\1des. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that?  What  Is 
wrong  with  any  city  in  the  United  States 
having  tills  opportunity  before  their 
funds  are  withheld  or  before  action  is 
deferred^  What  is  wrong  with  holding 
a  hearing  and  allowing  the  people  there 
to  express  their  views,  and  present  their 
side  of  the  case? 

This  seems  to  me  very  fair  and  reason- 
able 

If  there  is  a  proven  violation  of  the 
Cnll  Rights  Act — yes — cut  off  the  funds. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  go 
beyond  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  If  we  do— 
let  us  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  con- 
gressional action,  not  by  Department 
regulation.  Therefore,  I  support  this 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  We  did  study  this  whole 
subject  very  carefully.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion here  today  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  pledge  we  made  in  1964 
when  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
pledged  there  would  not  be  any  Federal 
Interference  with  local  communities  in 
administering  the  Federal  school  aid  pro- 
gram. We  said  then  that  Federal  aid 
did  not  mean  Federal  control  or  inter- 
ference in  local  school  districts.  And  I 
intend  to  keep  that  pledge. 

This  amendment  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  keep  that  pledge. 

The  Office  of  Education  came  into 
Chicago  and  tied  up  for  some  time 
$31  million  of  funds — funds  needed  most 
desperately  In  areas  of  greatest  need— 
and  they  did  not  give  us  a  single  word  as 
to  why  these  funds  were  tied  up  It 
was  not  until  we  vehemently  protested 
this  holding  up  of  funds  and  after  the 
press  of  Chicago  blistered  the  Office  of 
Education  that  the  funds  were  released. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  school  act  that 
gives  them  that  right.  And  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  pro- 
vides such  arbltrar>-  powers,  but  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  stUl  held  up  the  funds. 


The  legislation  before  this  Congress 
".ow  would  guarantee  that  a  local  com- 
munity win  be  told  why  funds  will  be 
iipd  up  if  it  fails  to  conform  with  exist- 
iV.s  law  and  given  an  opF>ortunity  to 
conform  before  funds  are  cut  off. 

TY.ey  did  not  have  such  power  in  the 
Education  Act,  so  they  went  to  title  VI 
ol  the  Civil  Right,s  Act  and  they  used 
ihat  as  the  excuse  for  tying  up  Chicago's 
fundi     But  title  VI  specifically,  as  the 
gentlewoman    from    Oregon    said,    pre- 
cludi^s  and  bars  the  holding  up  of  funds 
until  there  has  been  a  hearing  and  It 
"ays  further,  "That  no  such  action  shall 
be  taken  until  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  lias  advised  the  appropriate 
person  or  persons  of  a  failure  to  comply 
xith  the   requirements  and   has  deter- 
mined that  compliance  cannot  be  secured 
Dy  voluntary  means." 
That  was  not  done  in  Chicago. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
distinguished  cliairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  spoke  against  this 
iniendment.    But  I  remember  when  the 
;entleman  was  managing  the  civil  rights 
t):U  and  when  we  discussed  title  VI — and 
I  recall  liow  he  assured  the  House  local 
communities  would  have  all  the  oppor- 
lonities  spelled  out  in  title  VI  to  correct 
u^ieir  shortcoming  before  any  funds  would 
be  denied.     It  was  on  the  strength  of 
i.e^e  a.s.surances  that  we  supported  and 
enacted  title  IV. 

This  language  was  written  into  title 
n  to  make  sure  that  If  a  school  dis- 
trict refused  to  comply,  it  was  given  a 
chance  to  comply  before  the  fimds  were 
neld  back. 
This  procedure  is  not  being  followed. 
So  I  submit  to  you.  this  is  a  reasonable 
imendment.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  normal  desegregation 
of  America's  schools. 

I  tell  you.  this  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. It  closes  a  loophole  in  the  educa- 
tion act  spelling  out  that  before  funds 
can  be  held  up,  there  must  be  a  hearing. 
Somebody  on  tlic  committee  said, 
'  Well,  we  might  take  this  amendment  if 
you  put  a  limitation  on  it  of  100  days  or 
120  days."  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  it  seems  to  me  tlie  Office  of 
Education  is  going  to  control  the  time. 
If,  indeed,  a  school  board  is  not  com- 
plying with  Federal  law  and  the  Office  of 
Education  wants  to  hold  up  ftmds,  which 
they  have  the  right  to  do  under  title  VI, 
and  which  they  shoiild  do  if  a  district  is 
not  complying;  with  the  law — -these  funds 
should  be  held  up — nothing  In  the 
amendment  will  preclude  the  Office  from 
holding  up  such  funds  after  a  hearing. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  in  the  amendment 
before  us  today,  the  Office  of  Education 
would  have  to  give  that  school  district 
a  hearing.  How  soon  that  hearing  will 
be  hold  depends  on  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. They  can  have  it  immediately. 
They  can  have  it  forthwith — they  can 
have  it  with  dispatch.  Or  if  they  want 
to.  they  can  delay  it  and  prolong  it  for 
a  long  time.  But  it  will  be  the  Office  of 
Education  that  will  decide  on  the  speed 
«1th  which  it  moves  and  not  the  school 
distnct  which  is  under  investigation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Of  course, 
with  respect  to  the  time  that  the  hearing 
would  take,  that  Is  covered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   O'HARA   of   Michigan.    Certain 
time  periods  are  fixed  there. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
felt  pending  the  determination,  funds 
should  be  held  up;  or  that  pending  the 
determination  should  the  funds  be 
granted? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  funds  should  be 
allowed  and  an  investigation,  where 
needed,  should  be  conducted  without  de- 
lay. If  a  school  district  engages  in 
dilatory  tactics,  then  its  funds  should 
be  held  up  pending  completion  of  the  in- 
vestigation. But  such  holding  up  of 
funds  should  be  for  a  short  period  only. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  we  still 
to  this  day  in  Chicago  do  not  know  what 
their  findings  are.  They  have  auditors 
crawling  through  all  of  Chicago  in  the 
school  system  doing  various  other 
things  and  I  have  had  educators  all  over 
the  country  tell  me  that  they  have  to 
answer  piles  and  piles  of  questionnaires 
and  fill  out  moimtains  of  reports  while 
funds  are  being  held  up. 

I  think  the  school  board  ought  to  know 
where  it  stands. 

I  say  that  right  now  all  over  this  coun- 
try school  districts  cannot  plan  with  any 
kind  of  intelligent  methods  because  they 
never  know  where  they  stand. 

The  Office  of  Education  can  cut  you  off 
tomorrow.  All  this  amendment  does  is 
to  say,  if  you  are  going  to  cut  us  off  or 
if  you  are  going  to  deny  us  the  funds,  get 
us  to  a  hearing  with  dispatch  and  tell  us 
what  we  are  doing  that  is  wrong. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Education  should  try  to  get  com- 
pliance before  any  funds  are  tied  up. 
This  is  not  being  done. 

Now  if  the  local  community  says,  we 
refuse  to  comply  and  we  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  law  and  we  refuse  to  meet  all  of 
the  requirements,  then  their  funds 
should  be  held  up. 

But  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  say, 
let  us  get  to  a  hearing  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  bring  all  the  facts  out  in  the 
open  and  then  make  the  determination 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  soimd 
investment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the 
Members  are  anxious  to  vote  and  get 
this  over  with,  and  I  hesitate  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  on  a  subject  that 
I  certainly  am  not  expert  on.  But 
as  I  understand  the  amendment,  all  in 
the  world  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  make  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.    It  is  just  that  simple. 

I  want  to  assure  some  of  you  gentle- 
man, if  you  have  not  spent  some  time 
with  your  school  people  in  your  school 
districts,  they  are  becoming  concerned 
about  Federal  domination.  We  have  all 
pledged  to  our  people  at  home,  when  we 
have  passed  various  bills  dealing  with 
Federal  aid  to  education,  that  we  were 
going  to  make  certain  that  control  of 


those  schools  remained  at  the  local  level 
and  they  did  not  become  dominated  and 
run  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  voted  for  every  civil  rights  bill  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  voted  for  the  bill  we  are 
talking  about  now — the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  But,  unfortunately,  some  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  apparently 
have  decided  that  they  will  twi.sl.  distort, 
or  use  whatever  methods  possible  to  put 
in  effect  their  own  peculiar  philosophies 
attain.'^t  the  intent,  and  the  clear  intent, 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  only  issue  involved  in  this 
situation. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  had  under- 
six)od  that  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  favorable  to  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment  so  we  could 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  issue,  and  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  opposition,  when  all  in 
the  world  the  amendment  does  is  to  ask 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  comply  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  require  that  a 
finding  be  made  that  actually  there  has 
been  a  violation. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
shall  take  but  30  seconds. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  a 
Governor  Wallace  type  could  take  Fed- 
eral funds,  thumb  liis  nose  at  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  keep 
stalling  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  man  in  this  Cham- 
ber, no  Member  of  this  body,  knows  more 
about  the  Civil  Rights  Act  than  does  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  tiie  Judiciary.  I  urge  this  Com- 
mittee to  follow  his  leadership  and  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  debate  this  afternoon 
has  lost  sight  of  one  very  simple  proposi- 
tion, and  that  Is,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
desegregation  decision  of  1954,  some  12 
vears  later,  has  not  been  compUed  with. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  only 
7>2  percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  the 

II  Southern  States  are  enrolled  this  year 
with  white  students— only  7^2  percent. 

In  spite  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
guidelines,  in  spite  of  all  the  hue  and 
cry  about  the  guidelines,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  certified  98  percent  of  all  the 
southern  school  districts  as  qualified  to 
receive  Federal  aid.  On  the  one  hand  he 
certifies  that  98  percent  of  the  schools 
are  in  compliance,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand  only  7'2  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  are  in  integrated  schools.  So 
it  seems  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not 
fully  effectuated  the  policy  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  has  not  carried  out 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  which  we 
wrote  Into  title  VI. 

Instead  of  adopting  title  VI.  we  should 
have  adopted  legislation  which  I  re- 
peatedly proposed  to  cut  off  funds  from 
any  Federal  program  in  which  there  is 
segregation  and  discrimination.    Title  VI 
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Itself  was  a  compromise  Included  In  the 
administration's  bill  In  the  spring  of 
1963.  I.  and  others,  had  argued  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  ban  on  Fed- 
eral funds  for  any  program  where  there 
was  discrimination  and  segregation 

I  stated  my  position  on  this  floor  many 
times 

I  offered  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ments. I  supported  other  amendments. 
The  chairman  of  this  dLstlngulshed  com- 
mittee for  years  had  an  amendment, 
known  as  the  Powell  amendment,  which 
would  prevent  funds  from  going  Into 
segregated  school  districts.  Yet  Federal 
funds  are  still  going  to  segregated 
schools. 

Here  we  talk  about  curtailing  the  little 
enforcement  efforts  now  being  made  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  Is 
dismaying  that  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation should  be  under  attack  for  try- 
ing to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission reported  that  In  1964,  a  full  10 
years  after  the  decision: 

Only  J  35  "n  of  the  Ne^o  children  In  the 
11  states  o!  the  Confederacy  and  10.9%  of 
the  entire  region  encompassing  the  South- 
ern and  border  states  are  attending  BChool 
with  white  chJldren.  with  1565  blraclal 
school  diatrtota  out  of  3.031  stUl  fully  seg- 
regated, and  with  3  101,043  Negro  children 
In  the  region  attending  all  Negro  schools. 
(Civil  Rights  Commission  Survey  of  School 
Desegregation  In  the  Southtrn  and  Border 
States  1965-66.  February.  196fl.  p,  1) 

In  1964  Congress  responded  to  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  a  shocking  number  of 
school  dLstrlcts  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  Brown  decision  by  enacting  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Section  601  of  title 
VI  declared: 

No  F>erson  In  the  United  States  shall  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  t)«neflts  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  rec-Uvlng 
Federal    financial   assistance 

Section  602  of  title  VI  directed  each 
Federal  department  to  Issue  regulations 
effectuating  the  nondiscrimination  ban 
and  empowered  the  departments  to  ter- 
minate Federal  assistance  In  cases  of 
noncompliance  with  the  ban  on  discrim- 
ination 

There  Is  no  question  that  title  VI  ap- 
plies to  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  in  accordance  with  the  clear 
statutory  requirement  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, like  other  Federal  agencies, 
promulgated  regulations  to  enforce  title 
VI.  The  first  guidelines  were  Issued  on 
April  26.  1965  In  <?ptte  of  the  Intention 
of  the  OflRce  of  Education  to  implement 
title  VI.  it  Is  clear  that  the  Office  was 
not  stringent  enough  in  Its  enforcement 
of  the  title.  The  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion reports: 

A  total  of  4.823  dlstrlcU  had  been  certified 
u  qualified  Uj  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance—88'  of  all  the  districts  In  the  17- 
Btate  region  •■  (Civil  Biichts  Commission, 
Survey  of  3chL«^l  r>«e»?re«»tlon  la  the  South- 
«m  and  Border  States  1965^  ltfO«  February 
lOM.  p   36  I 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Office  of 
Education  Issued  new  guidelines,  and 
Oommlsfiloner  Howe  has  taken  a  more 


active  role  In  enforcing  title  VI.  The 
record  uf  desegregation  in  schools  is  still 
abysmally  poor.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion estimates  that  only  7  5  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  in  the  11  Deep  South 
States  are  enrolled  In  school  this  year 
with  white  pupils.  Estimates  of  civil 
rights  organizations  vary  between  5  to  6 
percent 

On  Augxist  31.  1966.  speaking  at  the 
American  Sociological  Association  In 
Miami  Beach.  Fla  ,  Robin  M.  Williams,  a 
Cornell  professor,  told  his  fellow  experts 
just  how  effective  the  Office  of  Education 
and  its  guidelines  have  been. 

He  said,  and  I  quote,  that  our  public 
schools  are  "more  segregated"  in  1966 
than  they  were  In  1954  when  the  Supreme 
Court  outlawed  segregated  schools. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Nation  cannot  tol- 
erate racial  injustice  in  our  schools.  The 
record  of  the  past  12  years  clearly  shows 
that  voluntary  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  Federal  statutes  will  not 
work.  Tlie  Federal  GJoveriunent  must 
use  Its  power  to  desegregate  the  schools. 
One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
achieving  this  end  is  to  cut  off  funds  to 
any  school  district  which  continues  to 
run  segregated  schools.  It  Is  nothing 
less  than  hypocrisy  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  urge  voluntary  compliance 
while  at  the  same  time  being  in  the  posi- 
tion of  supporting  segregated  schools 
with  Federal  funds.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  and  that  Congress  will 
not  ptisfi  legislation  and  then  be  indif- 
ferent or  hostile  to  Its  execution. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  frustration  felt  by  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  supported  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion only  to  find  later  that  It  had  not 
been  implemented  What  may  happen, 
and  what  seems  to  be  happening  already, 
is  a  disillusionment  with  the  letjislattve 
process  among  a  substantial  number  of 
American  citizens.  It  Is  time  to  end 
this  disillusionment  by  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  this  Congress  as  spelled  out  in 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
ihe  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man      from       North      Carolina       iMr. 

P\JUNT.*1N  1 . 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Brademas' 
there  were — ayes  103.  noes  60 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
demand  teller^ 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Fountain 
and  Mr    Firkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
113.  noes  63 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Is  Utle  II 
open  for  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Not  at  this  point 
AMrNDuc.vT  omiuro  bt  m»  sc-kxucb 

Mr.  9CHEUER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  ScHErra  Oa 
page  61.  after  line  22.  Insert  the  following 

"Sec.  154.  Section  603  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  o; 
parugraph  (9).  by  striking  out  the  perlcd  a: 
the  end  of  psjagraph  ilOi  and  Inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  ':  and',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following 

"'ill)  evaluation  and  demonstration 
projects  to  Insure  that  benefits  obtained  by 
children  In  Headstart  and  other  preschool 
programs  are  not  lost  during  their  early 
e:ementar7  school  years,  but  are  Instead  en- 
hanced ao  as  to  provide  continuity  in  and 
accelerated  development  of  the  child's  learn- 
ing, academic  and  other  social  achieve- 
ments," " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  b;  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  say 
I  think  this  Ls  an  excellent  amendment 
I  think  this  re.search  and  study  is  abso- 
lutely nec<^ssa^y  and.  therefore,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  di-stlnguLshed  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
ScHEUER]  and  I,  too,  feel  Uiat  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  that  we  should  accept 
It. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Of  course,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
some  of  us  do  not  have  any  Idea  what 
is  contained  In  the  proposed  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  take  30  sec- 
onds  during   which   to   explain  it. 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  permits  and  encour- 
ages State  educational  agencies  to  use 
a  portion  of  the  $25  million  which  is  al- 
located to  them  for  research,  to  encage 
in  research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  determine  what  steps  may  be  taken  by 
local  education  agencies  to  improve  the 
first  three  grades  of  the  public  educa- 
tion system.  In  an  effort  to  assure  that 
they  enhance  and  complement  Headstart 
and  other  preschool  programs.  In  ail  too 
many  cases  children  from  deprived  homes 
in  substandard  neighborhoods  who 
have  been  enriched  and  stimulated  In 
Headstart  programs  move  on  to  public 
schools,  only  to  lose  their  eager  outreach 
and  Initiative,  their  excitement  about 
learning,  and  their  zest  for  knowledge. 
Tills  withdrawal  syndrome  Is  sufficiently 
in  evidence  as  to  cause  deep  concern 
about  the  quality  of  public  school  pro- 
grams, currlculums.  and  personnel  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  dlsadvantaced  chil- 


dren. This  amendment  would  permit 
and  encourage  research,  evaluation,  and 
demonstration  projects  aimed  at  finding 
a  solution  to  this  critical  "gut  problem" 
ol  the  slum  school. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer] 
TlTP  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966  for  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  Congress.  As  most 
jf  the  Members  and  my  constituents 
'snow,  I  have  had,  over  the  years,  many 
reservations  about  expanding  Federal  in- 
volvement in  our  educational  system 
and.  of  course,  my  specific  objections 
relate  to  a  very  strong  concern  over 
possible  Federal  control  of  education  in 
.toerica. 

However,  the  question  of  providing 
general  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  was  decided  last  year.  Now 
«e  have  before  us  legislation  designed  to 
improve  that  bill.  So  today,  if  certain 
amendments  are  accepted  and  written 
into  the  bill,  I  find  myself  inclined  to 
support  the  legislation.  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  my  earlier  position  and. 
therefore,  I  believe  I  should  express  my 
reasons  for  tliis  departure. 

First  of  all,  with  a  precedent  ha'ving 
been  established  last  year,  many  of  the 
school  districts  and  school  boards  in  the 
country  have  set  their  budgets  and  are 
dependent  upon  the  anticipated  revenue 
provided  under  the  previously  passed 
legislation.  If  this  legislation  were  not 
to  pass  and  was  rejected,  only  two  alter- 
natives would  be  available  to  local  school 
administrators.  They  would  have  to  cut 
back  on  the  educational  program  for  the 
children  or  shift  the  financial  burden 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  local  property 
taxpayers.  Anyone  familiar  with  school 
finance  must  understand  the  heavy 
burden  already  placed  on  local  school 
district  property  taxpayers  and  realize 
that  this  Is  totally  impossible  at  tills 
time  While  If  I  had  my  way.  I  would 
maintain  a  consistent  position,  which 
has  been  to  suggest  a  major  revision  of 
our  tax  structure  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment so  as  to  provide  independent  tax 
sources  to  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  for 
financing  education. 

Additionally,  I  have  felt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  provide  on  a 
formula  basis  a  return  of  a  percentage 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  to  the  States, 
thereby  permitting  the  States  to  revise 
their  revenue  allocations  and/or  their 
tax  structures  to  permit  the  local  school 
districts  to  have  more  money  or  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  property  taxpayers. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  certain  amend- 
ments relating  to  federally  impacted 
areas.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  military  in- 
stallations in  my  district,  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  the  Federal  assistance  to 
local  .school  districts  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  based  on  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  Installations  located  con- 
tiguous to  school  districts.  Here  again, 
I  feel  obliged  to  continue  my  support  of 


this  concept  because  this  is  definitely  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

Certainly  we  all  feel  a  strong  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  our  young  people  have 
the  maximum  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
education  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
as  the  lead  author  of  the  Montessori 
school  bill,  this  legislation  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  I  will  be  asking  for  your  support 
once  It  Is  presented  on  the  House  floor 
for  action.  Simply  stated,  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  enhance  the  early  age, 
Headstart  educational  programs. 

I  do  have  one  reservation  regarding 
the  bill  before  us  today.  I  do  not  want 
to  extend  or  expand  the  Commissioner 
of  Education's  powers  that  would  permit 
him  to  force  his  decisions  upon  local  ed- 
ucational political  subdivisions  through 
the  withholding  of  funds.  In  other 
words,  I  will  never  support  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  trend  toward 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  becom- 
ing the  "education  czar"  of  American 
schools. 

This  we  must  guard  against  with  con- 
sistency, and  maintain  a  continuing 
vigilance  against  this  possibility.  These 
decisions  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  parent  organizations  and  the 
local  school  boards.  Again,  I  reiterate 
my  position.  I  am  violently  opposed  to 
Federal  control  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. I  am  strongly  in  support  of  doing 
everything  within  my  power  to  strength- 
en the  State  and  local  school  systems. 

Quite  frankly,  there  are  a  number  of 
recommendations  that  I  have  to  carry 
out  this  objective.  But,  being  the  politi- 
cal realist  that  I  am,  I  know  that  the 
Congress,  at  least  this  year,  Is  not  willing 
to  accept  the  tsrpe  of  tax  revision  recom- 
mendations that  I  think  would  permit  us 
to  carry  out  the  kind  of  finance  program 
that  would  give  America  a  better  edu- 
cational system  in  each  State  and  com- 
munity. 

I  have  had  correspondence  from  a 
niunber  of  the  junior  college  educators 
in  my  district,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
support  their  position  to  qualify  for  the 
same  assistance  that  has  been  hereto- 
fore msuie  available  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  junior  col- 
lege, both  in  California  and  hopefully 
throughout  the  country,  is  becoming  rec- 
ognized as  a  very  vital  and  necessary  ex- 
tension of  our  educational  system. 

It  is  particularly  needed  for  students 
coming  from  the  rural  areas  and  for  stu- 
dents who  "are  beginning  to  mature"  as 
they  go  through  the  transition  from  the 
high  school  to  the  college  level  educa- 
tion. Additionally,  there  are  some  adult 
education  programs  that  are  In  need  of 
assistance  because  of  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing circtunstances  surrounding  the  vo- 
cational capabilities  of  our  citizens. 

California  haa  advanced  over  the  years 
in  providing  an  extensive  increase  in  the 
number  and  types  of  junior  colleges. 
Certainly,  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  it  is  vital  that  they  be  considered 
in  the  same  category  as  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

'While  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  bill,  I  understand  the 


federally  affected  or  impacted  areas  au- 
thorization runs  until  June  30,  1968.  Al- 
so, with  the  past  experience  of  Congress 
position  on  impacted  aid,  I  have  every 
confidence  this  will  continue  to  hold  the 
support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  myself  Included.  So  I 
am  pleased  to  observe  this  program  Is  not 
in  jeopardy. 

The  President  said  today  that  a  vote 
for  an  increase  in  legislative  programs 
over  the  President's  budget  is  a  vote  for 
a  tax  increase.  Therefore,  I  will  be  vot- 
ing for  the  motion  to  recommit  that  wUl 
cut  back  the  amount  of  the  authorization 
to  conform  with  the  President's  budget 
request. 

If  this  motion  carries,  I  will  support 
the  bill  even  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  its  provisions.  Repeating  my 
earlier  statement.  I  will  support  the  bill 
because  of  the  fiscal  dUemma  the  local 
school  boards  would  be  faced  with  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  congressional  action 
beyond  the  time  when  they  set  their 
budgets.  I  mi.aht  add.  those  school 
boards  should  take  heed  and  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  further  keep 
from  "getting  on  the  hook"  by  depend- 
ence on  Federal  money. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  not  ac- 
cepted, I  will  not  support  the  legisla- 
tion becau-^e  the  inflationary  trends,  the 
budget  deficit,  the  Vietnam  war  costs,  and 
the  President's  suggestion  of  a  tax  in- 
crease all  weigh  heavily  on  my  decision  to 
ask  that  the  authorized  amount  be  kept 
within  the  budget  request  limitations. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk   concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

•rrn-E   n — fedeballt   affected    areas 
Part  A—ATnendme-nt3  to  Public  Law  874 

Subpart  1 — Major  Amendments 
Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30    1950   (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), as  amended,  is  amended  In  the  fol- 
lowing respects; 

Providing  an  Alternative  Means  of  Meeting 
the  EUglblUty  Requirement 

(a)  (1)  Section  3(c)  (2)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "amount  to"  the  following: 
"  whichever  Is  the  lesser,  one  hundred  such 
children,  or  a  number  of  such  chUdren  equal 

(2)   Section  3(ci(5)   Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out   "percentage   requirements"   and   by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "requirements". 
Method  of  determining  local  contribution 
rate 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3.  relating 
to  the  computation  of  the  local  contrlbuUon 
rate.  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  Ifl 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency". 

(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (di  are  amended  to  read: 

•'(1)  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  into  a  group  of  generaUy 
comparable  school  districts:  and 

"(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  dtirlng  the  second 
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flaca:  year  preceding  the  flacal  year  for  which 
he  la  making  the  computation  which  aJl 
of  the  l.jca!  educational  agencies  wuhln  any 
such  group  of  con-.para&le  school  dlstrlcta 
made  fr>  m  revenue*  derived  from  local 
■ourcea  rjy  H  the  ag({rega'.e  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  Agencies  provided  free  public 
education  durlr;^  such  second  preceding 
flaca;  year  " 

i3  The  tnird  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Lb  amended  by  ■sTiklng  out  "If,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Cummise;oner.  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  tho«e  school  dlBtrlct«  which 
he  haa  selected  under  clause  1  '  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  'If.  In  the  judg- 
ment .if  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  the  school  districts  within  the 
genernllv  comparable  group  a«  determined 
under   clause    (1)". 

I  4  >  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section idi  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Sifter 
"as  the  case  may  be."  the  following  "plus 
any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the  States 
for  the  operation  of  such  agencies '.  and  by 
Inserting  "either  of"  after  "funds  from 
which" 

Subpart  2 — Minor  and  Technical 
Amendments 

SBC     211    Section    3    is    further    amended 
In  the  following  respects: 
Providing  that  children  or  ser^-lcemen  shall 

be    deemed   to    reside    with    a   parent   em- 
ployed on  Pedenil   property 

'  a  1  ( 1 )  the  ftrit  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  Is  amended  by — 

A'    Inserting         i    "     before    "resided    on 
Federal   property". 

-B'  inserting  "(2)"  before  "resided  with 
a  parent",  aJid 

iC.  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  '.  or  (3)  had  a  parent  who  was 
on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services 
(as  defined  In  section  102  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1946)". 

I  J  1    The  se  or.d  sentence  of  subeectloa  (b) 
U  repealed 
Providing  that  all  Federal  payments  will  be 

deducted   from  grosa   entitlements  on  the 

same  basis 

I  bi  subsection  (e)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"ei  In  determining  the  total  amount 
which  a  local  educational  agency  Is  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  (other  than 
subsection  ici  41  thereof)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  deduct  (1)  such 
amount  as  he  determines  that  agency  de- 
rived from  other  Federal  payments  laa  de- 
fined In  section  2(  b)  i  1 1  )  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  payments  are  not  deducted  under 
the  last  sentence  of  section  2ta),  and  only  to 
the  extent  the  paymenta  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  property  on  which  children,  counted 
for  purprvses  of  this  section,  live  or  on  which 
their  parents  work,  and  (2)  such  amount  aa 
he  determines  to  be  the  value  of  transporta- 
tion and  of  custodial  and  other  maintenance 
services  furnished  such  agency  by  the  Fed- 
eral Cfovernment  during  such  year  The 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  deduction  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  flscal  year  in 
which  the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined 
under  c:.'iu,'e8  I  i  and  i2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  is  less  than  11  OOO." 

Making  the  Appropriation  for  One  Fiscal 
Year  Available  Through  the  Following 
Year  To  Meet  Obligation*  of  the  Current 
Year 

Sec-  212  Se-'tlon  5  b  i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  er,d  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  aa 
provided  In  this  title  until  the  c'.ose  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated  " 


State  Aid  Reduction* 

3«c    213    Section  6  la  amended  by  adding 
at   the  end  thereof  the  following  now  sub- 
section: 
"Adjustments   for   Reductions   In   State   Aid 

"(d)  The  amount  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  any  State  Is  otherwise  en- 
titled to  receive  under  section  2,  3.  or  4  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  In  the  same 
proportion  (If  any)  that  the  State  has  re- 
duced for  that  year  Its  aggregate  expendi- 
tures (from  non-Federal  sources)  per  pupil 
for  current  expenditure  purposes  for  free 
public  education  laa  determined  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  below  the 
level  of  such  expenditures  per  pupil  In  the 
second  preceding  flscal  year  The  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  or  reduce  this  reduction 
whenever  in  hla  Judgment  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  would  make  its  ap- 
plication Inequitable  and  would  defeat  the 
purp>oae  of  this  title." 
Where   a   Local   Educational   Agency   Cannot 

or   Will    Not   Educate    Children   Uvlng   on 

Federal  Property 

Sec.  314.  Section  6  la  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g).  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may 
be  expiended  for  the  free  public  education  of 
children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  such  children,  then  the  property  on 
which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act  If  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  refuses  for  any  other  reason  to 
provide  In  any  fiscal  year  free  public  educa- 
tion for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  prop- 
erty which  Is  within  the  school  district  of 
that  agency  or  which.  In  the  determination 
of  the  Commissioner,  would  be  within  that 
school  district  if  It  were  not  Federal  prop- 
erty, there  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
amount  to  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  otherwise  entitled  for  that  year 
under  section  3  or  4  an  amount  equal  to 
(1)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  cost 
to  the  Commissioner  of  providing  free  public 
education  for  that  year  for  each  such  child 
exceeds  the  local  contribution  rate  of  that 
agency  for  that  year,  multiplied  by  (2)  the 
number  of  such  children  " 

S«c  215  Section  303  Is  amended  In  the  fol- 
lowing respects : 

Extending  to  all  property  the  provision  which 
pyermlts  Federal  property  used  for  housing 
to  be  counted  as  Federal  property  for  one 
year   after   transfer   by   the   United   States 

(a)  Clause  (Bl  of  the  next  to  last  sentence 
of  section  303(1)  la  amended  by  stnltlng  out 
"housing". 

Repeal    of    exclusion    of    property    used    for 
provision  of  local  benefits 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(1)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "(A)  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  In  which  such  property  Is  situated,": 
and 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (B).  (C).  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respec- 
tively. 

Eliminating  eligibility  of  federally  connected 
children  in  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
grades 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  303.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "free  public  edu- 
cation". Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
purposes  of  title  U", 

(3)  Subsection  (15)  of  that  section,  re- 
lating   to    the    definitions    of    "elementary 


school"  and  "secondary  school",  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  the  purpose  of  title  n, 
the"  and  Inserting  "The"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
a  method  of  counting  children  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  average  dally  at- 
tendance, 

(d)  Subsection  (10)  of  section  303  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  Average  dally  attendance  sh.iU  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  State  law. 
except  that  (A)  the  average  dally  attendance 
of  children  with  respect  to  whom  paymen: 
Is  to  be  made  under  section  3  or  4  of  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  and  (Bi 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  where  the  local  educational  agency  of 
the  school  district  In  which  any  child  re- 
sides makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition 
payment  for  the  free  public  education  of 
such  child  In  a  school  situated  In  another 
school  district,  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
attendance  of  such  child  at  such  school  .shall 
be  held  and  considered  (1)  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
so  making  or  contracting  to  make  such  tui- 
tion payment,  and  (II)  not  to  be  attendance 
at  a  school  of  the  local  educational  agency 
receiving  such  tuition  payment  or  entitled 
to  receive  such  payment  under  the  contract." 
Part  B ^Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 
Extending  Temporary  Provisions  for  One 

Year 
Sec.  221.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23.   1960   (Public  Law  815.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress)   la    amended    by   striking   out  "1966" 
and  InserUng  "1967" 

Reducing  Percentage  Increase  Required  for 
Eligibility  and  Lengthening  Increaee 
Period  to  Four  Years 

Skc  222.  (a)  Section  5(C)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "at  least  5  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at  least  6  per 
centum". 

(b)  Section  15(15)  Is  amended  ili  by  In- 
serting "third  or  fourth"  Immediately  before 
the  phrase  "regular  school  year"  the  first 
time  that  phrase  occurs  In  the  subsection. 
(2)  by  striking  out  "1963-1964"  and  Inserting 
in  U-Ju  thereof  "1963-1963".  and  (3)  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  "or  the  regular  school  year  preced- 
ing such  school  year". 

(c)  Section  15(16)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Inserting  "four"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  determining  under  this  section  the 
total  of  the  paymenu  which  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of 
any  application,  the  toui  number  of  children 
counted  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  (21 
or  (3) .  aa  the  case  may  be,  of  subsection  (a) 
may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  whose  mem- 
bership at  the  close  of  Uie  Increase  period 
for  the  application  Is  compared  with  mem- 
bership in  the  base  period  for  purpo-ses  o. 
that  paragraph,  minus 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  Increase  pe- 
riod was  compared  with  membership  In  the 
base  year  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph  un- 
der the  last  previous  application.  If  any.  o. 
the  agency  on  the  baaU  of  which  any  pay- 
ment has  been  or  may  be  made  to  that 
agency  " 

ReducUon  In  the  Non-Federal  Growth 
Requirement 

Sec     223    Section     5(d)     of    such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "107  per  centum 
and    by    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof   "106  pef 
centum  ■ 


Extending  the  Time 
Number  of  Unhous 
Izing  the  Commlss. 
male  for  a  Period 
Beyond  the  Increas 

Sec  224.  Section  4 
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ered  As  Federally  C. 
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.5  amended  by  Inser; 
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5r  Inserting  Immedla 
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ir»  o:\  .active  duty  In 
i.s  dchned  In  section 
jer.sation  Act  of  1949) 
2i  The  second  sc: 
;  cf  such  Act  Is  repe 
Providing  for  Transff 

•0  the  Local  Educa' 

Is  111  the  Federal  Ii 

?EC  227  Section  10 
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,;g  new  subsection : 

■  bi  When  the  Co 
;:  Is  ih  the  interest  ( 
aient  to  do  so.  he  ma; 
pnate  local  education 
-tie.  and  Interest  of 
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hool".  la  amended 
lurpose  of  title  n. 
In  lieu  thereof. 

loner  to  establish 
children  for  the 
average  dally  at- 

>f  section  303  \i 
i: 

;endajice  shall  be 
•  with  State  law. 
e  dally  attendance 
,o  whom  payment 
Ion  3  or  4  of  thla 
1  accordance  with 
Issloner.  and  (Bi 
r  provision  of  this 
atlonal  agency  of 
ich  any  child  re- 
Co  malce  a  tulttoa 
bile  education  of 
tuated  in  another 
es  of  thlfi  Act  the 
t  such  school  shall 
to  be  attendance 
ducatlonal  agency 
to  make  such  tul- 
t  to  be  attendance 
ducatlonal  agency 
yment  or  entitled 
ider  the  contract." 
1  Public  Law  SIS 
ovlslons  for  One 

i  Act  of  September 

Eighty-first  Con- 

rlklng   out  •1966" 

ease  Required  for 
thenlng      IncresM 

(ci  of  the  Act  of 
c  Law  815.  Elghty- 
ed.  Is  amended  by 
per  centum"  and 
'    "at   least   6  per 

•nended  1 1 1  by  in- 
rrunedlately  before 
ol  year"  the  first 
In  the  subsection, 
1964"  and  Inserting 
■,  and  (3)  by  strU- 
:hool  year  preced- 

nended  by  striking 
g    "four"    In    lieu 

;h  Act  la  amended 

ler  this  section  the 
ilch  may  be  made 
3cy  on  the  basis  of 
lumber  of  children 
laragraph  (1 ),  (2). 
,  of  subsection  (a) 

Idren  whose  mem- 
he  increase  period 
ipared  with  mem- 
>d  for  purposes  of 

ch  children  whose 
3f  the  increase  pe- 
nembershlp  in  the 
uch  paragraph  un- 
Ucatlon.  If  any.  of 
3f  which  any  pay- 
be    made   to  that 


Extending  the  Time  for  Determining  the 
Number  of  Unhoused  Children  by  Author- 
izing the  Commissioner  to  Make  the  Esti- 
mate for  a  Period  Extending  Two  Years 
Beyond  the  Increase  Period 
Sec  224.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amendfed 

by  inserting  "the  second  year  following"  lAi- 

aedlately   before   the   phrase   "the   increase 

period". 

Halting  the  Provisions  Relating  to  Indians 
Living  on  Reservations  Permanent 

Ssc.  225.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
14(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strlldng  out 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1966,"  and  ",  not  to 
ejceed  860,000.000  In  the  aggregate.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  14(b) 
19  amended  by  striking  out  ".  except  that 
ifter  June  30,  1966,  no  agreement  may  be 
oiade  to  extend  assistance  under  this  sec- 
uon". 

Providing  That  ChUdren  Who  Have  a  Parent 
in  the  UrUformed  Services  Will  Bo  Consid- 
ered As  Federally  Connected 
Sec.  226.  (a)  Section  5(a)(1)   of  such  Act 
!S  amended  by  Inserting  ",    (A)    who  so  re- 
fided"  Immediately  before  tlie  phrase  "with 
i  parent  employed  on  Federal  property"  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  comma 
-receding  the  phrase  "multiplied  by  95  per 
centum"  the  following:    ■,  or  (B)  who  had  a 
parent  who  was  on  active  duty  In  the  unl- 
.'ormed  service  (as  defined  in  section  102  of 
tie  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949)". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
IJ)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(A)"  after  "children",  by  Inserting  "(B)" 
aimedlately  before  "residing  with  a  parent", 
ind  by  Inserting  after  "school  district),"  the 
loUowing:  "or  (C)  who  had  a  parent  who 
iss  on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services 
i£  defined  In  section  102  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949) ,". 
i2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
2 1  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

Providing  for  Transfer  of  Title  to  Facilities 

to  the  Local  Educational  Agency  Where  It 

Is  In  the  Federal  Interest  To  Do  8o 

Sec.  227  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

iy  Inserting   "(a)"  immediately   before  the 

irs:  word  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  follow- 

ag  new  subsection : 

"(b)  When  the  Commissioner  determines 
It  la  In  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  CkDvern- 
aent  to  do  so,  he  may  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priate local  educational  agency  all  the  right, 
■:tle,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
ind  to  any  facilities  provided  under  this 
wctlon  (or  sections  204  or  310  of  this  Act 
«  In  effect  January  1,  1958).  Any  such 
•Ji.nsfer  shall  be  without  charge,  but  may  be 
=ide  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions, 
ud  at  such  time  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
•pproprlate  to  carry  out  the  pitrposes  of  this 
Aft," 

Hepea]   of   Exclusion    of   Property   Used   for 
Provision  of  Local  Benefits 
5bc  228    The  last  sentence  of  section  15(1) 
^such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

'I  striking  out  "(A)  any  real  property 
-s«l  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
Prortslon  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
wa  in  which  such  property  Is  situated,"; 
iDd 

'2i  redesignating  clauses  (B),  (C),  and 
31  as  clauses   (A).    (B).  and    (C),  respec- 

-vely. 

Blminatlng  Eligibility  of  Federally  Con- 
nected Children  In  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Grades 

Sk.  229.  Section  15(4)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
■a«  to  the  definition  of  "free  public  educa- 
•of-"  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  except  that 
•'"Ch  term  does  not  Include  any  education 
PfOTided  beyond  grade  12"  Immediately  be- 
■J'f  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 


Works  of  Art  Included  In  "Minimum  School 
Facilities" 

Sbc.  230.  Section  16(10)  of  such  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "minimum  school 
faculties",  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  regulations 
shall  require  the  local  educational  agency 
concerned  to  give  due  consideration  to  ex- 
cellence of  architecture  and  design,  and  pro- 
vide that  no  facility  shall  be  disqualified  as 
a  mlnlmtmi  school  facility  because  of  the 
Inclusion  of  works  of  art  In  the  plans  there- 
for if  the  cost  of  such  works  of  art  does  not 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project." 

Including  American  Samoa  In  Definition  of 
"State" 
Sec.  231.  Section  16(13)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  "State,"  is  amended 
by  inserting  "American  Samoa,"  Immediately 
before  "the  Virgin  Islands". 

Part  C — Effective  date 
Sbc.  241.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  fiiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1966,  except  that  if  the 
amendment  made  by  section  214  would  have 
reduced  the  payments  under  such  Act  to 
a  local  educational  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966  (if  it  had  been  in 
effect  for  that  year),  the  amendment  shall 
not  apply  to  that  local  educational  agency 
for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1968, 
and  except  that  the  amendments  made  by 
section  215(c)  and  section  229  shall  be  ef- 
fective for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1967. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purpose  in 
my  moving  to  strike  the  requisite  ntimber 
of  words  is  In  an  effort  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  language  as  now  con- 
tained In  the  bill  which  I  believe  needs 
some  clarification  in  order  to  avoid  fu- 
ture complications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  several  members  of  the 
committee  and  I  shall  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  join  this  com- 
mittee in  support  of  this  bill  and  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Powhxl],  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  for  the  splendid  job  they  have 
done  In  behalf  of  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  this 
particular  section,  under  the  grants  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  make  to  the 
State  educational  agencies,  there  is 
provided  in  section  103  grants  for  mi- 
grant children  and  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioner  could  conceivably  contract 
with  private  agencies  or  with  these  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agencies  or  other  public 
agencies,  other  than  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  which  might  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  enter  into  such  a  contract. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  in  the  discus- 
sion on  this  section  was  it  the  intention 
to  conceive  of  a  separate,  segregated 
type  of  program  for  the  migrant 
children? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  srield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    I  yield, 

Mr.  MEEE)S.  I  would  say  it  was  defi- 
nitely not  the  intent  of  this  committee 


or  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide segregated  education  for  migrant 
workers'  children.  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances in  which  special  educational 
programs  will  have  to  be  carried  out  be- 
cause of  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
place.  But  we  definitely  do  not  contem- 
plate segregated  education  in  this  in- 
stance, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  is  your  opinion, 
then,  that  a  reasonable  construction  of 
this  language  would  not  permit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  enter  into  the 
tjTDe  of  agreement  that  would  create  a 
seperate  building,  or  the  construction  of 
a  separate  building  for  the  exclusive, 
segregated  use  of  migrant  children? 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  In  consider- 
ing this  legislation  we  had  several  groups, 
not  only  migrant  workers'  children,  but 
several  groups  that  heretofore  had  not 
been  counted  in  computing  the  children 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  funds  in 
the  several  titles.  In  doing  so  I  think 
we  made  it  very  clear  that  we  treat  the 
migrant  workers'  children  simply  as  an 
a(3ditional  category  of  children  to  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
of  funds. 

It  i.s  entirely  possible  that  a  facility 
might  be  constructed  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  constructed,  because  of  tlie 
needs  in  a  particular  area  for  the  migrant 
children.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  how  that  could  be  done  as  a  part  of 
tiie  regular  program,  without  violating 
the  other  acts, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  what  I  had  in  mind.  In  other  words, 
insofar  as  it  is  feasible,  the  local  facilities 
will  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  We  would  certainly 
hope  that  local  and  existing  facilities 
would  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. However,  when  other  facilities  are 
necessaiT  to  carrj'  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  which  is  to  pro\ide  education  for 
migrant  workers'  children  in  a  non-segre- 
gated manner,  then  those  funds  can  be  so 
used  under  this  act. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  continue  further  on 
this  subject  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

When  the  gentleman  was  speaking  of 
facilities,  was  he  speaking  merely  of 
buildings,  or  all  of  the  schcwl  facilities 
such  as  the  teachers,  and  the  education- 
al capabilities,  also? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  was  referring  to  both. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  under- 
stand my  question,  and  If  so  would  the 
gentleman's  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  be  restricted 
only  to  facilities  such  as  buildings,  or 
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would  It  also  Include  facilities  such  eus  the 
educational  facilities,  the  teachers,  and 
the  oth*r  educational  sispects? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  was  saylns?  that  It  In- 
cludes all  of  the  educational  proRram 
and  equipment,  the  buildings  and  facil- 
ities. 

Mr  D«  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

AME.VDMKNT  rTTKED       BT       MR        o'hARA       OF 

MICHIGAN 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan      Mr  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  nfTered  by  Mr  CHaaa  of 
Mlchlgar.  On  page  69.  alter  line  3,  Insert 
the  fiillowlng 

•Sec  215  Section  301  (al  of  the  Act  of 
September  30  1350  i  Public  Law  874  Elghty- 
flnit  OongresB  I  la  amended  by  Insertlna;  the 
following  .-It  the  end  thereof  and  before  the 
period:  '.  or  require  the  aaalgnment  or  trans- 
portation of  gtudenta  or  teachers  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance"  And  renum- 
ber the  sections  which  follow  accordingly 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Chair- 
man, strictly  after  we  started  on  the  5- 
m^lnute  rule  I  ofTered  an  amendment 
which  was  agreed  to,  which  I  said  applied 
to  all  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  la^t  year 

I  am  Informed  by  counsel  that  through 
Inadvertence  the  amendment  I  offered 
would  apply  to  four  of  the  titles  of  the 
1965  bill  but  not  to  the  fifth 

The  amendment  I  offer  now  is  the 
same  amendment  and  would  apply  the 
same  prohibition  to  the  title  of  la.st  year's 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  was  Inadvertently  missed 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
win  be  approved 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   iMr    OHara). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMI.VT    01TI:«CD    BY     MS      gilE 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Qtrti;  On  page 
83.  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following; 

"GRADt^L    APPLICATION    OF    ABSORPTION 
PROVISION 

'(a)(1)  Paragraph*  (1)  and  (3)  of  aeeUon 
3ic)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■••(c)(1)  The  amount  to  which  a  local 
educational  agency  U  entitled  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  t)e 

"  (A)  with  respect  to  children  determined 
under  subsection  (a),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  local  contribution  rate  i determined  un- 
der subsection  id)  )  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(ai  minus  a  number  equal  In  the  vear  ending 
June  30,  1967,  to  1  per  centum,  and  In  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  to  3  per  centum, 
and  m  each  flscal  year  thereafter  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  who 
were  lu  average  dilly  attendance  during  that 
year  and  for  whom  the  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  and 

"  iBi  with  respect  to  children  determined 
under  subftectlon  ib'  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  the  local  contribution  rate  ideter- 
nUned  under  subsection  idt)  mtilUplled  by 
the  number  of  children  determined  under 
•ubaecUon  bi  minus  \  number  equal  In  the 
year  ending  June  30  1967.  to  2  per  centum, 
and  In  the  year  endl:i)<  Jurie  30  1968  to  4 
per  centum  and  In  each  flscal  vear  there- 
after to  8  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
Children  who  were  In  average  dally  attend- 


ance during  that  year  and  for  whom  the 
agency  provided  free  public  education. 

••  '13)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  flscal 
year  unless  the  total  number  of  children  for 
whom  the  agency  will  receive  such  payments 
Is  ten  or  more.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ili.  whenever  and  to 
the  extent  that.  In  his  Judgment,  exceptional 
circumstances  exist  which  make  such  ac- 
tion necessary  to  avoid  Inequity  and  avoid 
defeating  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  or  reduce  the  1.  3,  or  3 
per  centum  deducUon  contained  In  clause 
(A)  of  paragraph  (U.  or  the  3,  4.  or  6  per 
centum  deduction  contained  In  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph    ( 1) .' 

"i3)  SulJsectlon  ic)  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph 

•'•(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subeectlon. 
a  local  educational  agency  may  count  as 
children  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
any  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection   (a) ."  " 

And  In  line  31  on  page  63.  strike  out  "(a)" 
and  Insert  "(b)".  and  In  line  5  on  page  84, 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Inoert  "(c)  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Quit)  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr  Chairman,  before  I 
explain  the  amendment,  I  will  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr  Nelsen]  for  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding 

The  question  I  wish  to  pursue  is  this: 
One  of  the  great  voids  In  our  educational 
system  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  the  neglect 
In  the  area  of  training  for  the  mentaily 
retarded. 

We  have  legislate!  In  that  field 
through  our  Health  and  Safety  Subcom- 
mittee, but  we  have  not  really  reached 
the  day  care  centers  where  there  can  bo 
some  training  given  to  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. I  thlr\k  this  is  a  field  that  needs 
attention. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  our  Minnesota  Representa- 
tive could  give  me  some  light  as  to  what 
we  can  do  under  this  bill. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PERKINS  Under  title  I.  as  the 
law  Is  presently  written,  you  can  obtain 
the  relief  you  are  seeking.  The  local 
educational  agency  can  make  funds 
available  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
for  the  day  care  centers  in  their  plan 
There  are  no  obstacles  in  your  path.  If 
the  local  educational  agency  wants  to 
spend  some  of  their  funds  in  that  man- 
ner and  they  feel  that  It  is  a  matter  of 
priority  and  the  plan  Is  approved,  funds 
may  be  expended  for  those  purposes.  In 
several  Instances  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended in  this  way. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Is  there  any  provision 
so  that  several  districts  may  be  joined 
together  In  more  centrally  and  conven- 
iently located  centers  so  that  they  can 
work  cooperatively? 

Mr  PERKINS  They  could  Join  to- 
gether cooperatively,  and  the  act  so  pro- 
vides 

Mr  NELSEN     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  QUIE  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  blJl  does  provide  for  the  Join- 
ing together  of  school  districts. 


When  you  talk  about  educationally  de- 
prived children,  there  are  three  groups 
that  we  are  talking  about.  As  to  two  of 
these  groups,  we  fairly  well  know  who 
they  are.  One  is  the  group  who  are  poor 
and  economically  deprived  and  therefore 
they  are  considered  to  be  educationaliv 
deprived. 

The  other  group  are  the  mentally  ant 
physically  handicapped  who  are  defi- 
nitely deprived  and  educationally  d*'- 
prtved.  They  are  permitted  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  school  district's  program,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ju5t  said 

Mr  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
very  quickly  like  to  explain  this  amend- 
ment 

I  would  call  thLs  President  Johnson's 
amendment  Tlie  President  asked  that 
in  the  Impacted  aid  program  we  keep 
down  the  cost.  Federally  impacted  aid 
should  be  cut  by  providing  for  some  al- 
so rptlon 

You  know  how  people  raise  a  en,'  for  j 
Federal  establishment  in  their  area 
They  love  to  have  them  In  there.  They 
want  to  keep  them.  We  hear  from  our 
colleagues  when  they  are  about  to  lose 
a  Federal  establishment.  How  terrible 
it  would  be  if  It  were  removed  from  their 
district.  You  would  think  that  they 
could  at  least  absorb  some  part  of  th- 
cost  of  educating  the  children. 

So  rather  than  providing  complete  ab- 
sorption the  first  year  as  President  Joh::- 
son  wanted,  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  a  1 -percent  absorption  the  first 
year  and  an  additional  percent  the  ncx: 
2  years  so  It  will  take  3  years  to  ac- 
complish w  hat  President  Johnson  wanted 
to  accomplish  in  his  recommendation  for 
Impacted  aid  In  1  year.  I  am  for  it  and 
think  that  in  thLs  case  we  should  support 
the  President. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri^e 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  Is  true  that 
It  would  take  about  $220  million  out  of 
the  bill,  but  it  would  eliminate  more  than 
1,000  dLstrlcUs  from  eligibility  over  this 
Nation.  Tlie  change  of  rate  of  pavment 
by  eliminating:  one-half  the  national 
average  and  one-half  the  State  average 
would  also  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bill 
by  about  $120  million. 

These  two  provisions  would  drastically 
reduce  the  payments  in  about  65  percent 
of  present  impacted  districts.  The 
change  in  the  ratt^  of  pay'ment  would 
mean  that  the  wealthiest  districts  with 
the  lowest  State  aid  would  receive  the 
highest  rate  of  payment  and  the  poorer 
school  districts  with  the  highest  SUt? 
aid  would  receive  the  lowest  payment. 

This  concept  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples the  gentleman  has  been  espouslne 
all  afterncwn  It  would  mean  payments 
of  as  little  as  $45  a  pupil  In  the  South 
and  10  times  that  amount  in  the  more 
wealthy  districts  in  indii-strial  States. 

In  view  of  the  buildup  of  our  military' 
In  tills  country  and  the  Impact  existing. 
I  know  that  the  Committee  does  not  want 
to  go  along  with  an  amendment  of  this 
type,  and  I  ask  the  Committee  to  vote  It 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  question  is  oi 
the   amendment  nfTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota   IMr.  QuieI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OrFKBEO  BT   MR.  OOODELL 

Ml  GOODEXL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Be- 
elnnl.ig  with  line  19  on  page  63.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  6  on  page  64. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODEUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reference  to  the  impmct  program,  the 
bUl  will  add  1,000  new  school  districts 
by  adding  new  eligibility  requirements. 
At  present  the  requirement  is  3  percent 
of  the  schoolchildren  federally  affected. 
The  amendment  in  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  provides  that  if  there  are  100  school- 
children, they  will  qualify.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  increase  from  the 
present  4.200.  Another  1.000  school  dis- 
tricts will  be  eligible.  It  will  cost  $35 
million. 

My  amendment  would  simply  strike  the 
expansion  of  the  impact  program,  mak- 
ing more  areas  eligible. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoodellI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrfTBZD    BT    MH.    WATSON 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Watson:  On 
page  76,  line  15.  after  "1967"  change  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  and  Insert:  "Provided, 
hovn'er.  That  no  funds  shall  be  expended 
hereunder  so  long  as  the  present  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  occupies 
that  office." 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  The  amendment  is  not 
germane  and  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  that  would 
be  more  germane  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion than  the  one  who  occupies  the  OflBce 
of  US.  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
Thole  bill  revolves  around  that  partic- 
ular Office.  He  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  implement!  :tion  of 
this  legislation.  This  is  a  legislative  bill; 
it  is  not  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  ger- 
mane to  this  legislation.  If  it  is  not, 
then  we  have  been  engaged  in  an  exercise 
in  futility  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  desire  tib  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  amendment  is  not  germane,  be- 
cause we  are  undertaking  to  Invade  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government.  The  executive  branch  of 
this  Government  has  the  appointive 
power,  not  the  legislative  branch. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  or  proposal 
contravenes  the  law  and  Constitution, 
and  It  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  WATSON  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  that  particular  matter? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Certainly  it  is  not  un- 
common— in  fact,  it  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice— for  the  Congress  to  restrict  the 
executive  In  the  administration  or  im- 
plementation of  pieces  of  legislation.  I 
am  attempting  to  provide  imder  tliis 
piece  of  legislation  that  no  funds  shall 
be  expended  hereimder  until  such  time 
as  this  gentleman  is  removed.  Tlie 
President  would  do  the  removing.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  remove  the  gen- 
tleman. It  would  be  up  to  the  President 
to  determine  whether  to  do  so  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  offers  an  amend- 
ment, to  which  a  point  of  order  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
The  amendment  provides: 

However,  that  no  funds  shall  be  expended 
hereunder  so  long  as  the  present  U.S.  Com- 
missioner ol  Education  occupies  that  office. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill,  and 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  amendment  be  tabled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  motion  is  not 
in  order  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  5  minutes.  I  am  sure,  as  I 
present  this  amendment,  perhaps  some  of 
my  colleagues  think  it  is  presented  in  jest. 
This  amendment,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
presented  in  jest.  It  is  presented  with 
the  same  seriousness  the  other  amend- 
ments have  been  presented  to  this  par- 
ticular bUl. 

I  do  not  believe,  during  the  course  of 
the  4  years  I  have  been  honored  to  serve 
in  this  body,  I  have  heard  any  man  so 
maligned  or  so  criticized  as  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Office  of  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  That  criticism  has 
been  totally  justified  in  my  judgment. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  questioning  his 
loyalty  to  the  country.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning his  professional  qualifications. 

But  I  believe,  as  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  mentioned  just  a 
moment  ago.  Indeed  he  has  some  peculiar 
philosophies  Insofar  as  education  is  con- 
cerned. 

He  has  done  more  to  harass  and  dis- 
rupt local  school  systems  than  any  man 
alive,  and  this  harassment  has  not  been 
restricted  to  the  South.  We  have  seen 
from  the  amendment  we  just  adopted,  as 
presented  by  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  that  there  is  widespread  resent- 
ment over  the  highhanded  maimer  in 
which  this  man  has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  OflBce  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

It  is  significant  that  educators  and 
legislators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  have  voiced 
strong  criticism  of  this  man. 

I  have  met  with  him  personally,  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues.  We  are  un- 
able to  reason  with  him  whatsoever  or  to 
get  him  to  be  reasonable  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  He  has  an  apparent  idea 
that  he  Is  above  and  beyond  the  law  or 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  go  along 


with  it,  because  I  believe  that  no  man — 
indeed,  no  one — is  doing  a  greater  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  education  today 
then  the  present  Commissioner  Howe. 

He  has  placed  sociological  or  personal 
ideas  above  the  cause  of  education,  even 
if  our  educational  system  is  destroyed  in 
the  process. 

I  believe  that  if  he  should  l3e  removed, 
then  the  school  districts  throughout  this 
coimtry  that  are  now  working  and 
spending  more  time  trying  to  work  out 
compliance  forms  w  ill  be  able  to  get  back 
to  the  main  task  of  education.  If  you 
believe  in  some  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  leveled  here  and  if  you  want  to 
follow  through  with  the  action  we  just 
took  a  few  minutes  ago  in  trying  to  re- 
strict the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  I  urge  you  to  go 
along  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  in  my  judgment,  to  discuss  this 
amendment.  I  think  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  know  and  realize  that  we 
have  three  separate  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson] . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.     GOODELL.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  point  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
motion  to  reconunit  tliat  will  be  offered. 
As  was  developed  during  the  debate,  this 
bill  as  it  comes  before  us  is  a  total  of 
$328,552,696      above      the      President's 
budget.     It   Is   $328   million   above   the 
President's  budget.     Motions  offered  on 
this  side  and  amendments  offered  during 
debate  were  turned  down.     Their  pur- 
pose was  to  hold  this  bill  within  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.     The  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  include  a  cut  of  $293.5  million 
from    title    I    in    accordance    with    the 
amount  of  the  President's  budget.     It  is 
exactly  the  amount  that  the  President's 
budget  calls  for  for  title  I  and  will  cut 
$50  million  from  title  III  by  holding  to 
existing  authorization  on  supplementary 
centers.    This  will  be  a  cut  of  $343.5  mil- 
lion from  the  bill  this  year.     That  will 
put  it  well  within  the  President's  budget. 
For  the  subsequent  year,  fiscal  year 
1968,  we  will  cut  a  total  of  $991.5  million 
or  almost  $1  billion — $416  million  of  this 
will  be  cut  by  holding  title  I  to  $1.8  bil- 
lion, which  is  about  $500  million  above 
the  present  level  and  is  the  amount  esti- 
mated at  this  point  as  to  what  will  be 
needed  to  fund  title  I  in  1968.     It  wUl 
save  $575  million  by  restricting  title  III 
authorizations  to  a  single  year,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  next  year  to  review  this. 
The   authorization   of   the   program   in 
title  in  will  continue  and  we  can  reex- 
amine it  then. 

In  addition  to  cutting  $343  million  this 
year  to  put  it  within  the  President's 
budget  and  almost  $1  billion  next  year, 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  strike  the 
section  of  the  bill  known  as  the  OHara 
amendment,  which  was  approved  in  the 
Committee  of  Education  and  Labor, 
which  expands  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
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How  can  such  a  disposition  of  funds 
in  a  law  supposedly  designed  to  improve 


These  results  flow  from  the  many  errors 
which  I  have  discussed,  and  from  the 


continuing  insistence  of  Federal  planners 
on  categorical  instead  of  general  aids: 


per  centutri  and  In  each  fiscal  y^ar  there- 
after to  9  per  centum  ot  the  total  number  of 
CbUdren  who  were   in  average  dally  attend- 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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This,  I  believe,  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  go  along 
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Mr  GERALD  R  PORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr  aER.\LD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, earlier  today  President  Johnson 
held  a  press  conference,  and  permit  me 
to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hnose 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  from  a  UPI 
story,  and  I  quote: 

Johnson  warned  Congreaa  today  that  a 
yote  UJ  Increaae  Federal  spending  would  b« 
ft  vote  to  raise  taxes 

Johnson  spoke  as  the  Uwmakers  entered 
the  home  stretch  of  action  on  approprJaUon 
bills   totalling   more   than   WO   bllUon. 

To  Congressmen  and  Senators  eager  to  go 
home  and  campaign  for  reelection,  the  Pres- 
ident said 

"Each  vote  to  Increase  the  budget  Is  Uke- 
ly  a  vote  tor  Increased  revenue*  later  '■ 

In  Other  words.  Mr  Chairman,  a  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit,  which  will 
be  within  the  budget,  Is  a  vote  against 
an  increase  in  taxes  A  vote  against 
this  motion  to  recommit  is  a  vote  for  an 
increase  In  taxes. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  everyone  who  la 
against  an  Increase  In  taxes  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  represent  an 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
vote  to  help  the  President  stay  within 
his  budget  Just  a  few  hours  ago  the 
President  appealed  to  Congress  to  help 
him  Are  the  Democrats  going  to  do  so 
In  the  House'' 

Mr  MArOREGOR  Mr  Chairman, 
the  formula  which  governs  distribution 
of  most  of  the  money  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  people  I  rep  -esent 
While  the  school  districts  of  \noka 
County  and  suburban  and  rural  Henne- 
pin County  receive  20  percent  of  Minne- 
sota State  aids  to  education,  only  3  per- 
cent Is  our  share  cf  all  monev  allocated 
to  Mlnne.sota  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10. 

My  constituency  of  some  630  000 
people  makes  more  than  Its  per  raplta 
contribution  In  taxes  to  the  suppjrt  of 
both  State  and  Federal  aids  to  €duca- 
tlon.  The  great  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents are  happy  to  do  so  because  of 
their  dedication  to  excellence  in  our 
public  schools  and  because  we  enjoy  a 
higher  per  capita  income  than  either 
the  Minnesota  or  the  national  average 
But  when  the  disparity  In  asse.ssment  of 
need  is  almost  7  to  1  between  the  State 
and  Federal  programs,  someone's  dis- 
tribution formula  is  seriously  wrong. 

State  aids  are  determined  by  our 
State  legislature  State  .senators  and 
repre.sentatives  are  familiar  with  com- 
munity means  and  with  the  relative 
needs  of  different  school  districts 
throughout  Minnesota  They  have  de- 
termined that  the  schools  Ln  the  Third 
Congressional  EMstrlct  are  deserving  of 
one-flifth  of  the  State  money 

The  powers  that  b^  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  Johnson  admirUstratlon  have 
decided  that  less  than  one-thlrtieth  of 
the  Federal  money  going  to  Minnesota 
should  be  spent  m  the  same  schools.     I 


cannot  agree  that  this  Is  either  Justified 
or  equitable. 

Last  week  Minnesota's  commissioner 
of  education  and  tne  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation supplied  me  with  the  actual  fig- 
ures for  the  school  year  1965-66  They 
are  as  follows: 

Total  Minnesota  State  aids HQS.  180.437 

Third  District  dlstrlbuUon »38.  049,  317 

Share  of  State  tota.1.  percent. .  20 
Title  I  Federal  aid  to  Mltme- 

sota    »19.  738.  265 

Third  DUtrtct  dlstrlbuUon •662.  166 

Share  of  State  total,  percent..  3 

The  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  we  are 
now  considering  will  do  nothing  to  cor- 
rect this  injustice  during  the  next  2 
years. 

But  Justice  could  have  been  done  if  an 
amendment  which  was  offered  earlier  In 
this  debate  had  been  accepted.  That 
amendment  would  have  altered  the  In- 
equitable pattern  of  Federal  school  aid 
by  authorizing  State  education  agencies 
to  develop  State  plains  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  Had  this  amendment 
been  adopted,  a  State  could  redistribute 
Its  share  of  Federal  funds  according  to 
State  law  and  in  order  to  concentrate 
them  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  This 
is  the  traditional  administrative  device 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  It  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  statewide 
concentration  upon  the  most  urgent  edu- 
cational problems.  It  also  encourages 
responsible  State  educational  planning. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  this  State 
distribution    amendment    was    rejected. 


The  present  majority  here  talks  a  grea; 
deal  about  helping  those  who  most  need 
assistance,  but  It  has  failed  In  this  bii. 
U>  match  Its  vocal  concern  with  intelli- 
gent action. 

Is  the  Minnesota  case  unique?  Indef'C 
It  Is  not.  A  study  of  the  situation  Ir. 
other  States  shows  a  pattern  of  meqm- 
table  treatment  of  suburbia  which  is  na- 
tionwide. 

Some  will  argue  that  suburbanites  are 
affluent,  that  they  can  and  should  shoul- 
der a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
the  bill.  This  is  as  much  myth  as  fact 
While  there  is  much  wealth  in  suburbia 
there  are  also  widespread  areas  of  low- 
and  middle- income  family  concentra- 
tions. And  there  arc  schoolchildren  who 
qualify  as  "economically  disadvantaged 
in  every  sizable  suburb. 

Notwithstanding  this,  those  whom  1 
represent  would  not  protest  the  Federal 
distribution  formula  If  it  channeled 
needed  funds  exclusively  into  the  mos: 
poverty-stricken  areas  of  America's  bi^' 
cities  and  to  the  rural  poor.  Bu: 
strangely,  under  this  legislation  the  verj' 
rich  get  even  richer.  Distributions  under 
title  I  of  the  Federal  law  last  year  pro\e 
that  we  are  concentrating  limited  fund.« 
In  the  very  wealthy  school  districts,  with 
the  richest  getting  twice  as  much  Fed- 
eral assistance  per  Impoverished  child 
as  the  very  poor  areas  of  the  Nation 
The  following  chart  shows  the  precipe 
data  diu-ing  the  school  year  1965-66 
which  would  not  be  substantially  altered 
by  the  present  legislation  for  the  1966- 
67  school  year: 


Relnlionthiv  of  family  income  to  Federal  aatixlnnce  under  the  Elementary  and  Seconiiar, 

Educalion  Act  of  1966 


County  sDd  f>ut« 


foiled  StaUs. 


10  wralthl««t  oounttm: 
.Mont(oin«ry,  114... 

.Vrlin«toa,  V»_ 

KnlrfniVi      


w  ..  -    .M.  V 

l>'>rK«"ii.  .N.J.  ..„..,... 

'  n...n.  .S.J , 

MiiiitKiimery.  I*b....„ 
F  lu-twui,  Conn „ 


Family  iDCome  data 


Medtn 

looome 

(IMC) 


$>.««0 


Totil  fllglble  children. . 
Total  funds 


10  poorest  eountlM: 

Orwit.  W.  V» 

K.i;v  Tei      „^ 

-  ^r  ;1  .wrr,  MM 

k.,..i.  Kv      

T>n"«v^,  r.a 

\v   ■MimslKiri;.  9  C 

-i:r.t.-r.  Ala 

1'     :::.•.<,   MlM 

Hr.->lMlt.  Ky   

TuiiMM,  Mtas. 

Total  ellRlble  ehildna. 
Total  funds 


6.117 
8.470 
8.«07 
8,570 
8,110 
8,063 
7,«7» 
7.748 

7.  an 

7.371 


TToder 
83.000 

(1960) 
(percent) 


21.4 


J.  437 
2,387 
1,7W 
1.732 
1, 883 
I.  Ml 
I.M4 
l,4U 
1.433 
1,380 


8.0 
S.8 
S.« 
8.8 
8,0 
8.4 
7.8 
7.4 
9.3 


SIO.OOO 
and  over 

(I860) 
(percent) 


15.1 


448 
38.8 
87.8 

ae.0 

83.4 

S8l8 
33.1 
30,5 
8a7 
2».  1 


84.0 
80.6 
88  I 
70. « 
70.9 
88.3 
72.3 
710 
78,0 
71. % 


3,0 
40 
3.9 
J. 7 
3  3 
2.5 
2.7 
Z8 
2.0 
8.7 


Schoolace  children 


Number  of 

tin  poverlshed 

chlldrcc  (or 

purposes  of 

this  act  > 

(Osral  year 

1966) 


^344.^63 


2,305 
1.001 
1.9B3 
2.375 
1.502 
7,692 
4.432 
4.739 
2.919 
7.300 


38,186 


48,203 


Fercent 

or  all 

school - 

age 
cbildren 


783 

35 

2,757 

41 

9,543 

Ai 

4.347 

3» 

2,635 

41 

10.070 

41 

4.385 

43 

0.418 

53 

3.370 

39 

1044 

54 

Total  fiaa: 

yeariwe 

eotitlemcnt 

umJer  lh<'  *.". 


»i,o:&,»a!,;'. 


178,  TS 
M.7XI 

402.2K 
18Ii{« 

iWi,*! 

i»a,g» 
«n.m  1 

1.83I.5;- 


10,089.;* 


«,7aw 


I  deemed  "tmpoTerUih»»l"  Is  baaed  on  oenstu  Ubulatlons  tor  the  V ^  l««0  or chll.lr«i  «*^ 
aince  leas  than  t2.00»i.  and  (rom  children  In  famllle*  reeelvinn  more  than  SJ.!*"!  ""^"l .;:, 


'  The  number  of  children  < 

'  l-  IT  Ui  funlllea  with  Uicoinca  U~  ..— .  »-.v — , — -  ..  „„,„,.„„  .n>  t 

1  -.  v-ut  who  received  FedenU  aid  to  dependent  rhUdren  In  1962.  Interestingly.  In  t>'l^''"^^*^  ^^U-Med  by  I 
,  1,.  lr«n  in  the  10  we»lthle«  countlea  but  none  In  the  10  poorert  counties  since  In  none  ofihe  States  "M^'**"'"  I 
the  poorest  eountlee  ue  A  DC  paymanU  aviiUatile  lo  children  in  families  with  Income*  ab«.>ve  S2,000  per  yw 

Soorcw-  (DCS.  D«p«tm«nt  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  and  City  DaU  Book^  *  rin?,'"'n'p"«^ 
.-    F  ii,   u.un  and  Labor,  UJ.  H(RM  of  Repr*.«nUtlTea,  "Education  Goals  for  1965    (committee  P""''-^„,,. 

.      ..-ntnlttw  on  I.ahornd  Ftabllr  Welfare.  VS.  Senate,  ".Mailmum  TiusK  Hrants.  Elementary  ana  «^ 
ii;  l:..luLutlan  Act  of  1988"  (MmmilWllI  print). 


How  can  such  a  disposition  of  funds 
in  a  law  supposedly  designed  to  Improve 
school  programs  for  Impoverished  chil- 
dren be  JustifieHl'?  While  It  Is  true  that 
even  wealthy  areas  liave  a  small  percent- 
jge  of  disadvantaged  children,  these 
voungsters  are  attending  some  of  the 
best  financed  and  most  advanced  public 
.^fhcHils  available  anywhere.  Since  the 
Federal  funds  are  limited,  the  money 
funneled  Into  wealthy  school  districts 
r',eces&arlly  reduces  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  desperately  underfinanced 
schools  in  areas  of  very  lilph  concentra- 
'jon  of  ix)verty  such  as  city  slums  and 
economically  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  greatest  educational  needs  In  the 
Minneapolls-St.  Paul  suburban  area  are 
:j:  cunst ruction  funds.  The  less  pros- 
perous but  fast-prowlng  school  districts 
north  and  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  are  hard  pressed  to  find  new 
bnck  and  mortar  money.  They  are  now 
.".eavily  burdened  by  debts  incurred  as  a 
result  of  previous  neccssai-y  classroom 
construction  programs.  Many  have  al- 
ready bonded  beyond  legal  limits.  It  is 
commonplace  to  find  relatively  poor  sub- 
irban  school  districts  which  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  debt  for  school  con- 
,;'j-iiction  beyond  their  total  assessed  val- 
uation. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  legislation  would 
ease  tiiat  debt  burden  and  would  assist  in 
Snancing  new  school  building  projects, 
'.'nfortunately,  this  Is  not  tlie  case.  The 
r.ajority  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
i.nci  Labor  has  made  it  crj'stal  clear  that 
during  the  school  year  1966-67  no  help 
vrill  be  forthcoming  to  those  schools  In 
my  district  which  need  it  most.  The 
report  accompanying  this  bill  states  on 
page  22: 

While  tlie  committee  does  not  wish  to  see 
irhool  districts  attend  to  their  less  pressing 
problem-s  at  the  expense  of  fundamental 
seeds.  It  emphatically  states  that  Title  III 
:s  not  Intended  as  genera!  support  for  the 
Mnduct  of  day-to-day  school  operations  and 

rclinary  school  construction. 

La.st  year  title  III  money  went  to  the 
:r.jre  pro.sperous  schools  In  Minnesota's 
Third  Congressional  District.  No  title 
HI  funds  whatever  were  allocated  to 
school  districts  in  Anoka  County,  and 
only  one  district  in  north  Hennepin  re- 
ceived any  benefit.  Almost  90  percent 
of  the  Federal  money  under  this  section 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
■Jon  .Act  went  to  schools  In  south  and 
southwest  Hennepin  County. 

The  bill  before  us  promises  no  remedy 
for  this  inequity  during  the  1966-67 
school  year.  This  is  so  because  the  ma- 
lorlty  continues  to  provide  for  direct  sub- 
nilsslon  of  applications  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  instead  of  placing  the  de- 
cisionmaking authority  In  the  Minnesota 
department  of  Education.  Washington 
bureaucrats  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as 
Liowledgeable  about  relative  needs  in 
"ly  given  area  as  the  people  who  live 
'iiere. 

The  following  chart  graphically  dem- 
onstrates the  crazy  patchwork  which  is 
Uie  pattern  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  the  principal  school  systems  of  Minne- 
•ota's    Third     Congressional     District. 


These  results  flow  from  the  many  errors     continuing  insistence  of  Federal  planners 
which  I  have  discussed,  and  from  the     on  categorical  instead  of  general  aids: 

Distribution  of  State  and  Federal  aids  lo  education  during  school  year  1965-66 


Total 

State 

Priority 

State 

aids  per 

rank  for 

aids 

pupil 

State 
aids 

$585,396 

$390 

1 

1.178,766 

386 

2 

685,131 

289 

3 

1,051.913 

284 

4 

399,488 

275 

5 

5,251,754 

268 

6 

4, 968, 693 

267 

7 

2,  468, 186 

260 

8 

6,041,912 

256 

9 

1,214,603 

248 

10 

699,  400 

244 

11 

1,717,142 

242. 

12 

448,341 

238. 

13 

1, 148, 721 

238 

13 

2,  588,  237 

229 

15 

1,472,115 

216 

16 

2,  232,  530 

202 

17 

1,839,836 

196 

18 

1,655,177 

174 

19 

172,  821 

116 

20 

202,430 

116 

20 

District  name 


St.  Franci.'i 

Centeniiiul 

Brooklyn  Center 

Spring  Liike  I'ark 

Eden  iTairie 

Anoka-Hennepin  No.  11 

Bloomington 

Osseo 

Robblnsdale 

Fridley_-  _ 

Mound 

Miiinetonka 

Orono 

Wayzata 

Richiield 

Coliimbi.'i  Ilfiphts 

St.  Louis  Park 

Hopkins 

Kdina-.M  omingside 

(iolden  Valley 

St.  Anthony 


Priority 

rank  for 

Federal 

aids 


17 


Federal 

aids  per 

pupU 

title  I 


Total    Fed- 
eral aids, 
titles  I  and 
III 


$11.00 
4.40 
3.90 
3. '20 


4.30 
5.20 
6.30 
2.40 
3.40 
11.  K) 
3.40 
7.20 
8.30 
3.20 
4.00 
4.90 
7.20 


2.60 


$16.M5.00 

13.511.75 

9. 375.  50 

11,974.00 


83. 552.  25 
125.  521.  25 
50, 186.  50 
83, 978.  00 
16,  545.  00 
34,  OSO,  65 
72, 690.  25 
13, 523.  76 
39, 983.  75 
36,  674.  75 
27,107.00 
,S5,  823.  40 
112.fi29.00 
56,225.00 
4,000.00 


TiUel 
funds 


Title  in 
funds 


$16,545.00 
13.511.75 
9.  375.  .50 
11.974.00 

(■) 
83. 552.  25 
97.891.25 
50, 186. 50 
57, 1-28.  00 
16, 545.  00 
34,080.55 
23,990.25 
13,  523.  76 
39,983.75 
3i"i,  674. 75 
27, 107.  00 
54,  94/6.  40 
68, 900.  00 

(I) 
4,000.00 

(') 


$27,630 
"26^860 


48,700 


827 
43,729 
56,225 


'  These  school  districts  elected  not  to  receive  the  funds  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Source:  Figures  obtained  during  the  period  Sept.  29  through  Oct.  4, 1966,  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education. 


One  of  the  school  district  superintend- 
ents whom  I  represent  wrote  me  last 
week: 

While  much  good  has  undoubtedly  accrued 
to  various  school  systems  as  a  result  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  my 
own  position  Is  one  of  strong  opposition  to 
federal  aid  of  this  type.  I  believe  the  law  in 
general  to  be  unfair,  ctimbersome,  InefH- 
clent.  Insufficient  and  another  unfortunate 
extension  of  federal  control  Into  the  opera- 
tion of  local  school  districts.  It  helps  solve 
problems  of  lesser  Importance  by  Instituting 
special  programs  In  prosperous  areas  while 
basic  financial  needs  of  a  poorer  school  dis- 
trict may  not  be  even  met. 

I  would  gladly  support  a  general  edu- 
cation bill  which  provided  construction 
and  other  assistance  to  those  schoolchil- 
dren and  school  districts  truly  in  need. 
My  efforts  to  reshape  Public  Law  89-10  to 
those  ends  have  been  brusquely  turned 
aside.  I  cannot  put  my  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  Robin-Hood-in-reverse  re- 
sults which  will  flow  from  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  13161)  to  strengthen 
and  improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1025,  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on 


the  Fountain  amendment  which  appears 
on  page  63  of  the  bill,  after  line  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  O'Hara  amendment, 
the  antibusing  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  inform  the  Chair  as  to 
which  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  O'Hara],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino] 
has  in  mind? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  antibus- 
ing amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not 
aware  of  that  designation. 

What  amendment  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  have  in  mind?  The 
gentleman's  characterization  does  not 
give  sufficient  information  to  the  Chair. 
The  Chair  is  endeavoring  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment which  appears  on  page  57. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tloe  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fmo]  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  the  Chair  wants  to  cooperate 
with  the  gentleman.  The  Chair's  inquiry 
was  directed  to  the  gentleman  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  particular  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  which  appears 
on  page  61  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  lnquir>'. 

The  SPEAKEH.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House  if 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  were  reread. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]   offered  several 
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amendments  that  were  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  The  Chair  Is 
trying  to  ascertain  the  particular  one 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
In  mind 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker.  If  there  Ls 
any  question  in  the  mind  of  the  Speaker 
as  to  which  ones  they  are  then  I  will 
ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  all  of  the 
O'Hara  amendments 

The  SPE.\KER  Does  the  gentleman 
demand  a  setmrate  vote  on  all  of  the 
O'Hara  amendments? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speak.^r,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  two  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  named  O'Hara  Which 
Mr.  O  Hara  does  the  (?en*leman  refer  to? 
Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  was  not  paying 
attention  I  said  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
O'H.ara.  from  Michigan 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
Thank  you  very  much  You  know  that 
much,  anyway 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  is  trying 
to  ascertain  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  N>^w  York  has  in  mind 

Mr  GOODELL,  Mr.  Speaker  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  rtPFlAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
confusion  involved  In  this  Is  because  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr  O'Hara  1 
offered  his  first  amendment  and  It  was 
not  drawn  properly  and  did  not  do  the 
job.  and  It  was  put  In  the  wrong  place 
In  the  bill  He  subsequently  came  back 
at  the  end  of  the  debate  and  offered  a 
corrtMTtlng  amendment. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is,  Can  we  have  the  vote  ot  the 
second  amendment  ofTcred  by  liie  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  and  does  the 
second  correcting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
O'Hara],  Include  the  first  amendment 
with  reference  to  busing'' 

The  SPEAKER  It  Is  the  Chair's 
recollecuon  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr  O'Hara  1  offered  one 
amendment  covering  four  sections  o.'  the 
bill.  Later  he  offered  another,  intended 
to  cover  the  fifth  .section. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara  1  let  the  Chair  have  hi.s 
opinion,  and  can  the  gentleman  smceT- 
tain  that  the  first  amendment  waii  in- 
tended to  cover  five  sections,  or  five  pro- 
visions, but  covered  only  four,  and  that 
the  gentleman  then  offered  his  second 
amendment  to  carry  out  the  intent  that 
he  had  In  mmd? 
Is  the  Chair's  understanding  correct:' 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Speaker  ha^  correctly 
stated  the  matter.  The  first  amendment 
apphed  to  four  of  the  five  titles  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  In  1965. 

The  second  amendment  on  that  sub- 
ject, the  last  amendment  I  offered,  cov- 
ered the  first  utle  of  that  bill  that  we 
enacted  in  1965 


The  SPE.\KER  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
in  mind'' 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  that  Is 
correct. 

The   SPE-VKER  Does   the   gentle- 

man from  New  York  demand  a  separate 
vote  on  both  of  the  amendments? 

Mr  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do.  to 
eliminate  any  confusion. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment^ 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speajc- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  asked  for  a  separate 
vote  be  voted  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wlU  report  the  first 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote  has 
been  demanded 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Pago  63.  aster  line  9.  inaert  the  following: 

"PA«T     O.     COMPLIANCE     WITH     SECTION     802     OF 
TTTL*    VI   OF  THE  CJVU,   aiGHTS   ACT   OF    1964 

"Sec.  171.  The  Corrunlasloner  of  EducatlOD 
shall  not  defer  action  or  order  action  de- 
ferred on  any  appUcaUon  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  fvmds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  thla  Act  or  by  any  Act 
amended  by  thla  Act  on  the  b&Bia  at  alleged 
noncompliance  with  the  provlslona  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  unless  and 
until,  as  provided  by  section  802  of  title 
VT,  there  has  been  an  express  Qndlng  on  the 
record,  after  oppcjrtunlty  for  a  hearing,  that 
such  local  educatlonaJ  agency  has  faUed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  title  'VI  " 
And  on  line  10,  strike  out  "G"  and  Insert 
H",  and  on  line  11.  strike  out  'ITl"  and 
Insert  ■■isrv 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  It. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Sf)eaker.  Is  this 
the  so-called  Fountain  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER      That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  thank  the 
Sjieaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  221.  nays  116,  not  voting  95, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  343] 
TEAS— 321 
Abbltt  Betts  Casey 

Adair  Bo«g8  Cederberg 

Anderson,  m.      Bolton  Chamberlain 

Anderaon.  Bow  CtMlf 

Tenn.  Brock  Clancy 

Andrews.  Brooks  Clark 

George  W.         Broomfleld  Clausen, 

Andrews,  Brown.  Clar-  Don  H. 

0;e:::i  ence  J  .  Jr         Cleveland 

Andrews.  BroyhlU.  N  C.      CoUler 

N   Dak  Buchanan  Colmer 

Ashmore  Burleson  Conable 

Ayres  Burton,  Utah      Conte 

Bajlr.g  Byrnes.  Wis.        Corbett 

Bates  CahlU  Cramer 

Beckworth  Callan  Culver 

Belcher  Caxlaway  Cunningham 

Bell  Cameron  Curtln 

Bennett  Carter  CurtU 


Davis   Wis. 

de  la  Uarza 

De.-it 

Derwlnskl 

Dl'klnaon 

Dole 

Downing 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Evlna.  Tenn 

Faacell 

Flndley 

Flno 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

GoodeU 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Ga 

Hagen,  Calif 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hiinna 

Hanson.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hursha 

Hays 

Herhler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hortou 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnsan,  Calif. 

JohnBon,  Okla 

Johnson,  Pa. 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blalnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dtggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Diilskl 

Edwards,  Calif 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Panisley 

Parnum 

Felghan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
FrieUel 
Oalia«(her 


Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Utah 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

MacOregor 

Macben 

Mahon 

M&Ullard 

Marsh 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnehall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mofher 

Naicher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PolT 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  ni. 

Helfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts 

NATS— lie 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Halpern 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

H:cks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kinn'.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

K!uc.;ynskl 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Love 

McCarthy 

Mc-Pal! 

McGrath 

MiU'kle 

M-Tdden 

Mat  hi  as 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlr.Lsh 

Mink 

Moorht-ad 

Morxan 

Muiter 

Murphy,  111. 


Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roetenkowski 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slkes 

St£k 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NT 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

sufford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Thom.son,  Wig 

Trimble 

Tunncy 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Zablockl 


Nedzl 

OHara.  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Powell 

Price 

Rees 

Re'.d.  N.Y. 

Re&nlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T, 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmidhaiiser 

Sickles 

Stalbaum 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Todd 

Van  Deerlin 

Van  Ik 

Vivian 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Yates 


Brovhlll,  Va. 
ibell 
-■iwson.  Del 

^ooley 

."orman 

rraley 

Dag'-ie 

Davli.  Ga. 

>nlon 

3«vUae 

Oorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dial 

Edsaondson 

tlwards,  Ala. 

rdwards.  La. 

tvans,  Colo. 

Foiier 

t.ynt 

Foley 

!?ulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

adllgan 

Orelgg 

urlder 

jrJBths 

Gross 

Haley 


Hall 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Jonee,  N.C. 

Keogh 

King,  N.T. 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMUlan 

McVlcker 

Macdunald 

Mackay 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mtifis. 

Martin,  Nibr. 

Michel 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY 

Murray 

Nix 

OBrlen 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 


Olson,  Minn. 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomjjson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tapper 

WiUker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

WiUlfi 

Wilson,  Bob 

Younger 


NOT  VOTINO— e« 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Arends 


Ashtarook 
Asp  I  nail 
Battin 


Berry 
Bray 
Brown,  Calif. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hobert  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

.Mr  O'Neill  of  M.issachusetts  with  Mr.  Mar- 
■.n  of  Massachusell-s. 

iii.   Rivers   of    South    Carolina    with   Mr. 
BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

.\L'.  Foley  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr,  Fniqua  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

\L'  Grider  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Edmondson   with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr    Edwards   of   Louisiana   with   Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama. 

\lr  Denton  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.    Walker     of    New     Mexico    with    Mr. 
iinver. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Tapper. 

.Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Murphy   of   New   York   with   Mr.   Mc- 
Ewen, 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  McVlcker   with   Mr.   Ashbrook. 

Mr   Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Nix  with  Mr.  Grelgg. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Younger, 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

ilr    Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Harvey 
cJ  Michigan. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  .Vsplnall  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

it'  Dyal  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr  oiuigan  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Craley  with   Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr  Haley  with  Mr.  Schlsler. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Purcell  wth  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr  Moss  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  ICao- 
donald. 

Mr  Pisher  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  OBrlen. 
Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr   BROOKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"•lay '  to  "yea." 
Mr  MONAGAN  changed  hia  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announcea 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  O'Hara  amendments  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmentB  offered  by  Mr.  OHara  of 
Michigan:  On  page  63,  between  lines  12  and 
13  Insert: 

"PAET  H RACIAL  IMBALANCE 

"Sec  181.  Section  604  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (con- 
taining a  prohibition  against  Federal  con- 
trol of  education)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  at  the  end  thereof  and  before 
the  period:  ',  or  to  require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance'." 

On  page  69,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  215.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874:  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof  before  the 
period:  •>  or  require  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance'." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr,  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  vote 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  in  favor  of 
taking  this  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  rise  and  remain  standing  imtll 
counted.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-six 
Members  have  arisen,  not  a  sufBcient 
number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  tell- 
ers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Pino  as  tellers. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were — ayes  263,  noes  5. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  as  timended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

ICOnON   TO   RECOMMIT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.   COLLIER.     I   am,   Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoLXiTK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
HJl.  13161,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  instructions  that  it  be  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendments: 

(1)  That  payments  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  8&-10  be  limited  to  $1,070,410,000 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker 

The    SPEAKER.     For   what    purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 
Mr.  GOODELL.     In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  recommital  motion  has  been  ex- 
plained, and  it  will  cut  $343  million 


The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  rise  to  save  the 
House  some  time  by  Eisking  unanimous 
consent — I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(1)  That  payments  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-10  be  limited  to  $1,070,410,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  to  J.1. 800,000.000  for  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

(2)  That  the  authorization  for  title  III  of 
such  Act  be  limited  to  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  and  to  such  sums  as  mr.y  hereafter 
"be  authorized  by  law  for  any  other  fiscal 
year. 

(3)  That  lines  10  through  22  on  page  57 
of  the  bUl  and  lines  1  through  4  on  page  58. 
knoMvn  as  the  O'Hara  amendment,  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER,     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question  was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas  150,  nays  185,  not  voting  97, 
as  f ollow's : 

[Roll  No.  344] 
■TEAS— 150 

Everett  Mosher 

Evins.  Term.        Nelsen 

Flndley  O'Neal.  Ga. 

Flno  Pa.ssman 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Patman 

Fountain  Pelly 

Prellnghuysen    Pickle 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gathings 

Gettys 

GoodeU 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gurney 

Ha;;an,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennuigs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MaUiiard 

M.-irsh 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Morton 

NAYS— 185 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

George  'W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bolton 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahiU 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwluikl 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 


Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Sattertield 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stubblefield 
Talcott 

Tavlor 
Teague.  Calif. 

Thom-son,  Wis. 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

W.lght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 


Beckworth 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
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October  G,  iocs 


October  r,,  i< 


BOKKS 

BoUnd 
BoUln< 
BrmderuAA 
Broolu 

Burke 

Burt. Ill,  i.'a;;.' 
Burtoii,  r'.Aii 
Byrn?,  Pa 

Vasi.r:   ■:. 

Carey 

Celler 

Cheir 

Clark 

Cleveianfl 

Clever  KtT 

CoheU.". 

Conte 

Co:,  vers 

Culver 

Dud  la.",  i 

Dai  i.'-..f 

Da  »  » I : , 

IVl<i.i*y 

Den: 

Di.<«-( 

Dl:  .;•■;. 

D.'!,    .-.   .■■ 

Dri.-K'. 

Dui.caii,  Ore^ 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Fallon 

Pa.-r.-il-v 
Par:-   ,:;, 
Pasce: 
FeUr.,i:. 

!■•■>.•..'■>■ 
Pord. 
William 

Fru-a-: 

OHl.aKr.'T 
Oaraiatz 

0:4.mM 

Oir  tx  tji 

Oil:  ert 

O'JI.itt.ev; 

Ora^KJWHjtl 

Gray 

Oreer;      >-•■ 

Oref  r. 

Ha.^-" 

Ha.;.<- 

Han.il- 

Har...;, 

Hanna 


Ha:. -*<■;..  I.  jwa 
H<i:j»en.  Waah 
Hdthaway 


I) 


.4  a 

wk 

.as 

H.» 

V  s 

H« 

'M 

er 

H-: 

,.st.i«kl 

Hi.- 

K* 

H    , 

.fleld 

H  -, 

(1 

Call' 

Ot.a- 


H     VfcATd 

H  .:  .<aie 
H  .    •. 

Irw;:: 

J*.-'  '[jK 

J  jeLson 

Jotmson 

Jnhnson 

Karsten 
K.i-'.h 

K.-ts-erimel'T 
K-e 

King.  Calif. 
King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

K  urrynskl 

K    ;  '  —  r.iAH 

L*«{gett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

M   !    .r-hy 

\!    l'v.l.- 

M    Kail 

McOrath 

M  n  hen 

M  t   vie 

\! »  :  l.-n 

Md.thias 

Matsunaga 

M       ■  - 

<.'   :....1 

M  ■.< 

.M      .i^an 

VI  x)rhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

MuUer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Niicher 

Nedzt 

oHara,  ni. 

CHara,  Ulch. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 


Perkloj 

PhUbln 

PUe 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnakt 

Redlln 

Re«s 

Reld.  NT. 

Resnlck 

Reuaa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  T. 

R.-'r.ev    r* 

Rt»«,.  :.'r.  I 

Fi-  •.•fl.i..  **>»4.1 

f     vj.ttl 

H    a:'. 

.-.•  Oermaln 

,-i-  •.:!■..  tr.d-.aer 

Scnwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stagxen 

StalbAum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompeon.  N  J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

T^inney 

Udall 

Ullcoan 

Van  DeerlLn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Weltner 

Wilson. 

CharleeH. 
Wolff 
Tatea 
Zablockl 


NOT  voTLNO— e: 


C'all 
11.  Va 


Del 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Are:. da 

A.<r.t)r«ik 

A«pl.'.&.l 

Ba-.-.m 

Berry 

Btr* 

Bnv 

Brow: 

Bp..vt;:i: 

Cab- 11 

Clawso: 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cra-ey 

Da*:    e 

Davla,  Oa 

Der  ton 

Devlne 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

Kdm.<nrtsiin 

Kd wards   .Ma 

Edwards.  :.a. 

Bvana.  f..l j 

Fisher 

Fly:.: 

Foley 

Fulior..  Tenn. 

Fuqua 


il.ch. 


()  ...<an 
O  r  r .  <  < 
O-l  !-r 
(.ir.S-  r.s 

'  I  ■     -v* 

H^.-y 

H  i. 

H  1  dv 

H.t.-.-v    ! 

Hj.:- 

Hebert 

Jones.  N  C 

K?»vh 

Kl:.,-    N  Y 

M.l>5weU 

Ml  Ewen 

M''.Millan 

MiVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Martin.  .Ma. 

V(ir*:r.    Maw 

Marti:.    N>- .- 

Ml..'. el 

W  .eiler 

M.K.re 

Vlorrt.s 

M  ■rrlson 

M  .s..i 

M  .-tl.v    N  Y 

M  ..-'.y 

NH 

O  linen 


'  '  K    :.«kl 

I  '.vt-:.,  .M.)nt. 

'  '..^  :.    Minn, 

('  N-...    Mass 

:  ''^ '    e .  1 

!',-•   ■—   K* 

H  ,  .  •  T      .^  \ai\ 

Rivers.  M  i, 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Roudebuah 

Saylor 

Schlaler 

Scott 

Shnver 

Smith.  CalLf. 

Stepbena 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompeon,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tiick 

T'apper 

V.a..<>-    Ml.ss 

W  Liter    .N    Mex. 

Watk.ns 

White.  Idaho 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Younger 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  'A-a.s  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  Lhp  following 
pairs 

On  this  vot^ 

l£r.  Roudebuah  for  with  Mr  K9<3^h 
■gainst. 


Ifr  Teague  of  Texas  for  wl-.n  Mr  ONeli: 
Of  Maasacbusetta  against 

Mr.  Puqua  for,  wltb  Mr.  Foley  agalnat. 

Idi.  Hardy  for.  with  Mr  Dow  against. 

Mr.  H4b«Tt  for.  wlUi  Mr  Murphy  .f  New 
York  against 

Mr  Bray  for.  with  Mr.  Den  ton  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr 
OllUgan  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr  Moes  against. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Soutb  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Sweeney  against. 

Mr  Oooley  for.  with  B»tr  McDowell  against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  for.  with  Mr  Asplnall 
against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for.  with  Mr.  Albert  asralnst. 

Mr  Dom  for.  with  Mrs.  Thomas  against. 

Mr  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr  Schlsler  against. 

Mr  Fisher  for.  with  Mr  McVlcker  against. 

Mr.  Battln  for.  with  Mr.  Mackay  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr  Cor- 
man against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CuiUor- 
nl*  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for,  wltb  Mr.  Evan*  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for.  with  Mr  Edmondson  against. 

Mr,  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Craley 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Moel- 
ler  against. 

Mr.  Hall  for.  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 

Mr  BroyhUI  of  Virginia  for.  with  Mr.  Btor- 
rlaon  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr   Nix  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for.  with  Mr  O'Brien  against. 

Mr  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for.  wltb  Mr.  Ol- 
son of  Minnesota  against. 

Mr.  Murray  for.  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico  agidnst. 

Mr.  Willis  for.  with  Mrs    Grlfflths  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for.  with  Mr. 
Orelgg  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for.  with  Mr  Rivrs  f  .M.iaka 
against. 

Mr  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr  McBwen  for,  with  Mr  Mmdonald 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr  Tupp^r 
IdT.  PtirceU  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ma.ssa  r.  i- 
setts. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Am!j«.nitt. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr  YOUNG  changed  hLs  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FALLON  changed  hLs  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  ^.as  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stlon  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  237,  nays  97,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows: 


IR-i;    No 
YE.VS 


345' 
237 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ar.drewa, 

N  Dak. 


.^:  r 

.u: 

.zlo 

.^.^r. 

■  ey 

Av 

"S 

Hai: 

■.As: 

■  '•-•i 

ira 

l-.ar 

Barrett 


Ba--es 

Be<  Itwc  rth 

Bell 

Blii^ham 

Blau-.lk 

BoKgs 


B.ila.-.l 
li.,;i:::.; 
BrHdetDiuf 
BriHiCi 
Br  iwn   Clar- 
f:.(e  J  .  Jr 
Fi  .rKe 

Burt.in,  ('allf 
B::r:(.:v  UTiih 
Byrne    fa. 
Cahl.. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CeUer 
Chelf 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Oorbett 
Culver 
Curt  In 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dulskt 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbeteln 
Pamsley 
Kamum 
Fascell 
Fel~han 
F;:. 

Fi  -.«; 

Pogarty 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gtalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Gratxjwskl 
Gray 

Green.  Dreg. 
Green.  Pa, 
Grover 
Oubser 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Ai.derson.  Ill 
A::;Irews, 

0<^jr.,-e  w 
AiidrewH. 

Oleiin 
A-shni'  re 
Bel.  .►^.er 
Be:.iiett 
B«".ts 
B<..lt<.ri 
Brock 
Broonifleld 
Broyhil!.  N  C 
Buchai.an 
Burleson 
Byrnee.  Wis 
Callawav 
Cederbers- 
Chamberla 
Clancy 
CIau..>eii. 

Don  H. 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 


a 


ttaT»T\a 

Hai^-.sen.  Wa-sh 

Hail^away 

Ha  *  Ic  1 113 

Havs 

H'Mhler 

Helstoekl 

Hl.-ks 

Ho.ineld 

H<illar.d 

Hiirton 

H.'imer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kretw 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggelt 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McOrath 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

MallUard 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Multer 

Murphy.  lU. 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

O-Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

i').:.    1:. 


NAYS— 07 

Cviiu.in^ham 

C';r';s 

l>ii-.  ;.^   W;8. 

r>'r-A  :  :..-.kl 

I ' ,    r. ;  :.^(.  n 

!>•  :•■ 

:  >.  w-...!!,; 

n  .:   -.i:,    I'enn 

Hr:.-:.i.<jrn 

Fli'.di'-v 

Fi  rd    OeruJ.l  P. 

F  'U:.;al!. 

Ciathini^ 

Oe  1 1  y  8 

Oirney 

Ha*;n;i,  Ga 

Hallt-i.lt 

Ha::8e:'..  Idaho 

Har^^,a 

He:,derM'n 

Herlon>; 

Hi.ll 

Hull  hi:-..s<in 

Jarmmi 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jor.ui^ 

JonoB,  Mo. 


Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

ITlce 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Recs 

R*ld,  N  Y' 

Rplfel 

Resnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkoWBk; 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmldham«r 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

StubblefleM 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N .' 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Watta 

Weltner 

White.  Tei. 

Wldnall 

WU.son. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
SSablockl 


Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

.M.^r.^h 

Matthews 

M;:.£hall 

M    rton 

Mii.sher 

Nel.-^Ii 

O'Neal,  Oa 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Reld.  m. 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Ruber-'' 

Roge.-s.  FU. 


inunsfeld 
jatterfleld 
Sfhneebell 
Selden 

Sites 

smith,  Va. 
spriuser 


\bemethy 

.\rends 
./^slibrook 
\spinall 
Battln 
Berry 
Bow 
Bray 

Brown.  Calif 
Broyhill.  Va. 
.-abell 

lawson,  Del 
^'ooley 
Connan 
Cr&ley 
Dague 
Dsyls.  Ga. 
Denton 
3*Tlne 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 

DVBl 

Edmondson 

Edward-s,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flsber 

Rynt 

Foley 

Pulton.  Tenn, 

Puqua 


Stant 

Talco 

Taylc 

Thon 

Tutei 

Utt 

Wagg 

NOT  V 

Gllllg 
Orelv; 

Gride 
(.iriffli 
Grofv- 
Hale> 

H.,r. 

H.u:.-! 
Hird: 
Harvi 
Harv. 
H-l.e 
,!onCf 
Keofl 

Km  •, 

MrD( 
M.-Ev 
MrM 
Mr  VI 
Maid 
M.uk 
M.i.n: 
Marti 
Mart; 
Mich 
Moei: 
Moor 
Morr 
Morr 
Moss 
Muri 
Murr 
Nix 


So  the  bill  was  p 
The  Clerk   ani 

pairs  1 
On  this  vote  i 
Mr.Keogh  for.  \*-11 
Mr.  Denton  for.  w 
Mr.  Hall  for.  with 
Mr.  Albert  for.  wit 
Mr.  Asplnall  for.  v 
Mr.    Mackay     foi 

against. 
Mr.   White   of    Id 

against. 
Mr.  Tupper  for.  w 
Mr   Dfjw  for.  wit! 

.^na  against. 
Mr.    Harvey    of 

Hardy  against. 
Mr.  Moore  for.  wit 
Mr.   Edmondson 

N'  rth  Carolina  agal 
N!r  Shrlyrr  for.  v, 
Mr  F.jlcy  for.  witl 
Mr.  GUllgan  for, 

Carolina  against. 
Mr.  Grlder  for.  \ 

asal.ist . 
Mr.  O-NelU  of  M: 

Scott  airalnst. 
Mr   Morris  for,  v 

irainst 
Mr    M'-Vlcker  foi 
Mr  M  L>  well  for, 
Mr    Walker  of   N 

Berry  against. 
Mr  Cubell  for.  wV 
Mr  Brown  of  Call 

"11!  of  Virginia  agal 
Mr     Macdonald 

«il:i.st 
Mr    Murphy    of 

Smith  of  California 
Mr    Pulton    of    ' 

Hfir.erke  a|^ilnst. 
Mr  Cflrman  for.  v 
Mr  Moss  for.  wltl 
Mrs    Griffiths   fo 

Wfalnst 
Mr,  Nil  for,   wit 

malnst. 
Mr  Rivers  of  Ala 

&Salru5t. 


CXII- 
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ih. 


Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Pnce 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

RpdMn 

Recs 

Retd.  N  Y 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rormn 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Once 

Scheuer 

Sclimldhauser 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

SlBk 

SkublU 

Slack 

SmUb.  Iowa 

Smith,  N  Y 

SUfford 

Stattgers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Straiton 

StubblefieM 

Sullivan 

Teague,  C&Uf. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  NJ 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlm 

Vamk 

Vlgortto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charlee  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Yates 
Y'ouui^' 
Zablockl 


I      Kornecay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langea 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 
n     Long.  La. 

McClory 

MacQregor 
R.  Mahoa 

Marsh 

Matthews 

Mlnshall 

Morton 

Mosher 

NeLsen 
o    O'Neal.  0«. 

Passinaxi 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pool 

QuUlen 

Reld.  m. 

Rhode*.  Arl«. 

Roberta 

Rogers.  Fl». 


Biunsfeld 

Satterflt'ld 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Slltee 

smith,  Va. 

SpriuKer 


Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 


Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING — 98 

Glllli;iin  O'Brien 

OrelKg  O'Konskl 

Orlder  Olsea,  Mont. 

Grimths  Olson,  Minn. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 


Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hebert 

Jones.  N.C. 

Keogh 

KlnK.  NY. 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonold 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr 

Michel 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nix 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

Purcell 

Reinecke 

Rivers.  Ala.ska 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rovidebush 

Savior 

Schlaler 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

TeaKue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tvirk 

Tupper 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Wat  kins 

White,  Idaho 

WUIUs 

Wilson.  Bob 

Y'ounger 


.^bemethy 

Albert 

.wends 

Ashbrook 

.\splnall 

Bsttln 

Berry 

Bow 

Brsy 

Brown.  Calli. 

BtoyWU,  Va. 

Csbell 

Clawson.  Del 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Dague 

DsTls.  Ga. 

Denton 

Devine 

Dora 

Do'B 

Dowdy 

Dy»! 

gdmondson 

gdward.'^.  Ala. 

gdw&rds.  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote :  I 

Mr  Keogh  for.  with  Mr  Roudebvish  against. 

Mr  Denton  for.  with  Mr  Bray  against. 

Mr  Hall  lor.  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr  Albert  for.  with  Mr  Flynt  against. 

NL-.  .'\splnftll  for.  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.    Mackay     for,     with     Mr.     Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  White  of   Idaho   for,   with   Mr.   Dorn 
a^lnst. 

Mr.  Tupper  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr  D<;iw  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.   Harvey    of    Michigan    for.    ■with    Mr. 
Hardy  against. 

Mr  M<x>re  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr    Edmondson    for,    with    Mr.    Jones    of 
North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for,  with  Mr.  McMlllBn  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Grlder  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  O'Nein  of  Massachus«tts  for,  with  Mr. 
Scott  against. 

Mr   Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa 
aralast. 

Mr   McVlcker  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr  McDowell  for.  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  for,  with  Mr. 
Berry  aeralast. 

Mr  Ci^bell  for.  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Broy- 
hlll  of  Virginia  against. 

Mr     Macdonald    for.    with    Mr.    Younger 
»Salnst. 

Mr    Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Mr    Pulton    of    Tenneesee    tor,   with    Mr. 
He:r.ecke  against 

Mr  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mrs    Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.   Del   Clamon 
i^lnst. 

Mr    Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
»«&lnat. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  UdBmn 
^Salnst. 


Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor 
against. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Moeller  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Schlsler  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Walker 
of  Mississippi  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Toll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


cxii- 


Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  EllAjder,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr\SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakot^t  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
the  conferees  oh  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ENGROSSMENT  OP  BILL  H.R.  13161 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ing of  the  bill,  HJl.  13161,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  corrections  in  punc- 
tuation and  section  numbers. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  15098.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
8^284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HemlsPalr  1968  Exposition  to 
iM  held  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  In  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  Euinounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3467) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  further  Insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  15941)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  a  further  conference  asked  by  the 
Bouse  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  tomorrow,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  bills  to  be  taken  up  under 
unanimous  consent  which  are  listed  on 
the  whip  notice  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  there  will  also  be  con- 
sidered seven  unanimous-consent  bills 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  numbers  of  titles  of  these  bills 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  13320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  1.8  million  carats  of  industrial  diamond 
stones  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

H.R.  13370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  130.000  short  tons  of  fused  crude  alumi- 
num oxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  13661.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  approximately  14.572  short  dry  tons  of 
battery-grade  synthetic  manganese  dioxide 
held  In  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  17376.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  24,500  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  16394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enlisted  members  of  the  military  services  who 
lost  interest  on  amounts  deposited  under 
section  1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or 
prior  laws  authorizing  enlisted  members'  de- 
posits, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16000.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  .\lr  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3500.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazler,  Jr.,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
SOCIETY  SECOND  ANNUAL  FED- 
ERAL PAPERWORK  MANAGEMENT 
AWARDS  GIVEN  21  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
distinct  privilege  of  presiding  at  the  sec- 
ond annual  Federal  Government  Paper- 
work Management  Awards  banquet, 
sponsored  by  the  Administrative  Man- 
agement Society,  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
here  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  evening, 
September  27. 
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Mr     Carrlco'8    contributions    to    effective     tors    which    reduced    contractors'    cost    by 
—- ,«-^.  o„rt  r>aru»iiinrir  mftTiaffpment  within      $100,000  annually. 


■C^infli. 


N   D«k 


Barrett 


BoggB 


Cramer 


Jones,  Mo. 


Rogers,  n». 


Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  for, 
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The  Administrative  Management  So- 
ciety Is  a  professlonaJ  society  of  15.000 
admlnistxatlve  managers  organized  Into 
178  chapters  In  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, and  Jamaica.  West  Indies.  It  has 
Individual  members  throughout  the  free 
world.  Its  purposes  are  to  promot**  un- 
proved management  and  administration 
In  business,  government,  and  other  or- 
ganizations through  vEuloos  educational 
processes.  The  society  maintalrLs  world 
headquarters  In  Willow  Orove.  Pa  The 
ofacers  of  the  society  are: 

International  president :  L  W  Lynett. 
IBM  Corp  .  .\rmonlc,  NY 

Pi-'st  vice  president  R  W  Ball  Roch- 
ester Gas  ii  Electric  Corp  ,  Rochester, 
NY. 

Vice  president:  T.  C  Collins,  Jr , 
Southern  Life  Insurance  Co..  Greens- 
boro. NC 

Vice  president:  H.  W  Dean.  Eastman 
Kodak  Co  .  Flochester,  NY 

Vice  president  K  B  Smoyer,  Micro 
Switch  Division.  Honeywell.  Inc  .  Free- 
port,  111 

Chairman,  executive  committee:  J  B 
Poole.  Norton  Abrasives.  Ltd  .  Belfast, 
North  Ireland. 

Executive  director:  Robert  C  Walter, 
Administrative  Management  Society, 
Willow  Grove.  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  complains 
about  the  high  cost  of  doing  business.  In- 
cluding the  Government.  But.  the  Ad- 
ministrative Marvagement  Society  has 
honored  thi^se  who  have  done  something 
about  it.  To  inspire  Federal  agencies 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  paperwork  they 
create.  AMS  has  launched  an  award  pro- 
gram to  recognize  Federal  employees 
who  are  helping  to  cut  papen*o-k. 

Some  20  Federal  agencies  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are  vying 
for  the  Paperwork  Management  .\ward 
Each  of  these  sigencles  has  nominated 
one  of  its  people,  who  during  the  last 
year,  has  been  Instnimental  in  brlngliig 
about  major  reduction  in  paperwork  coet, 
either  within  the  Ciovemment  Itself,  or 
for  businesses  that  must  deal  with  the 
Government  These  21  persons  were 
honored  at  this  banquet 

To  handle  this  paperwork  explo.slon  In 
the  Government,  the  Congress  v.as  far- 
sighted  enough  in  1950  to  pass  the  Fed- 
eral Records  Act  Under  the  aegis  of 
this  law,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration through  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  has  tried  to  provide 
some  letidership  to  our  executive  branch 
agencies  Under  the  Federal  Records 
Act  of  1950  they,  too,  have  a  mandate  to 
keep  their  paperwork  within  bounds. 

This  awards  banquet  shows  that  al- 
though we  have  a  tremendous  paperwork 
problemi  everywhere,  neverthele&s  we  can 
agree  with  Robert  Walter,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  .Administrative  Management 
Society,  who  told  me : 

The  AMS  Pederai  Paperwork  Management 

Award  L»  de«lg:ne<l  to  tie  in  with  President 
Johnaon*  War  on  Waste  oaisp&lgn,  a:id  hl« 
drive  for  p*perwork  •impllflcatlon  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  AJi  admlnlMratlTe 
managers,  we  understand  tlie  problem  on 
controlling  paperwork  coata.  and  we  feel  that 
•Tery  wortb'whUe  yovemimer.t  action  In  this 
dlroetkici  should  b«  wcogniaed 

■     To  that  we  all  can  agree 


Mr  Spt^aker.  I  think  that  the  General 
Services  .Administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  role  It  has  played  in  con- 
trolling paperwork  In  our  Government. 
Particular  credit  should  go  to  Dr  Robert 
H  Bahmer,  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  staff  at  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  also  commend  the 
many  departments  and  agencies  of  tlie 
Government  that  are  doing  so  much  to 
control  the  growing  volume  of  paper- 
work. Also,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  the  award  win- 
ners and  to  extend  to  them  the  gratitude 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  for 
their  dedication,  efficiency,  and  efforts  in 
saving  an  estimated  $80  million  In  paper- 
work costs 

Mr  Speaker,  Chairman  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr..  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
read  the  following  letter  from  President 
Johnson  commending  the  awards  win- 
ners: 

Th«  WHrr«  Houa«, 
Washington,  Strptembfr  27.  196S 

My  perpetual  Interest  in  economy  is  well 
known  In  every  office  of  the  government 

We  need  to  conserve  man  hours  wherever 
possible.  We  need  to  cut  costs  wherever  we 
can  Certainly  the  improvement  of  paper- 
work management  wlU  help  us  to  save  both 
man  hours  and  dollars 

I  have  ixLstructed  management  at  every 
level  to  encourage  the  best  efforts  of  all  per- 
sonnel to  devise  new  ways  of  reducing  paper- 
work and  lowering  other  costs  of  their  opera- 
tions 

Each  Innovation  for  economy  in  govern- 
ment merits  our  applause. 

I  am  delighted  therefore,  to  commend 
the  Administrative  Management  Society  for 
giving  special  recognition  to  the  most  ex- 
ceptional   of    these    achievements 

Lyndon    B     Johnson 

Mr  Speaker,  the  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  the  winners  by  Mr  L.  W.  Ly- 
nett, International  President  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Management  Society.  In 
making  the  presentations,  Mr  Lynett 
said: 

RcMAjuos  or  L    W    Ltkitt 

On  behalf  of  the  Officers.  Directors.  Mem- 
bers and  Stafl  of  the  AdmirUstratlve  Man- 
agement Society.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  extend 
our  congrattiiatlons  to  the  Nominees  In  the 
AMS  Pederal  Oovernment  Paperwork  Bilan- 
agement  Awurds  Program 

We  axe  proud  to  be  able  to  recognize  these 
Oovernment  Managers  not  only  for  their 
contribution  toward  more  eflectlve  manage- 
ment, but  the  Inspiration  they  provide  to 
all  government  m<inagement  for  Improved 
performance  In  all  sectors  We  were  im- 
pressed by  the  professional  administrative 
ciimpetence  shown  by  the  Nominees  of  the 
.\dnilnlstratlve  Management  Society  Award. 
We  feel  confident  that  this  award  has  con- 
tributed substantially  toward  Improved 
paperwork  management  within  the  Oovern- 
ment 

I  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  to  the 
President  of  the  tJnlted  States  for  the  c<-in- 
tlnulr.g  leadership  he  has  provided  throtigh 
his  "War  on  Waste"  Also,  we  thank  the 
many  officials  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
whcise  wholehearted  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion have  made  ti^ils  a  tnost  successful  pro- 
fessional endeavor.  T^ese  Include,  among 
many  others.  Klmer  B  -Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  C?nlted  States.  Hotise  Repre- 
sentative Edward  P  Bolsnd.  the  Heads  of 
the  .Vomlnatlng  .Agencies,  the  Personnel  Of- 
flcera  and  fttBer  Officers  of  the  Agencies,  and 
also  t&e   Ofllclais   of    ttie   NaUonal   Archlrea 


and  Records  Service  of  the  Oeneral  Servictj 
.Administration 

Finally.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Chalrcu: 
and  Members  of  the  Special  Awards  Bo&:i 
convened  by  the  Administrative  Manaijfa-.ei-. 
Society  to  make  the  difficult  profcssso:^ 
Judgments  essential  to  a  successful  Federi, 
Government  Paperwork  Management  Awards 
program. 

L.  W  Ltnett 
International   President,    Admini'irai.  , 
M iinagement  Society. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  poL-it 
in  the  Record  the  names  of  the  awards 
winners  and  a  brief  description  of  theL' 
personal  contribution  to  paperw  ork  costs 
savings: 

ROBERT  e  BZ3rrS,  CHIEF,  RECORDS  MAN.M.tMEST 
BRANCH.  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATIO.S 
WASHINGTON,   DC 

Mr.  Beets  as  Chief,  Records  Managemea; 
Branch  in  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, has  complete  responsibility  for  Ibt 
agency-wide  Internal  records  management 
program  This  Involves  a  systematic  dispo- 
sition of  GSA  Inactive  records  and  the  el- 
fectlve  management  of  current  records,  aiei 
corresfHindence  and  mall.  He  has  planned, 
directed  and  surveyed  paperwork  pruees.sir.5 
procedures,  document  flow,  purchase  and  use 
of  filing  equipment  and  the  overall  recordj 
management  program  effectiveness  of  tr.e 
operating  and  staff  offices  In  the  Centnl 
Office  and  regions. 

Under  his  guidance  and  instruction,  flies 
and  records  In  all  services  and  statT  oBic« 
were  surveyed,  disposal  schedules  established 
and  filing  methods  slmpUfled  and  systena- 
tlzed.  Savings  of  over  $277,000  were  realized 
through  filing  cabinets  and  office  space  made 
available  for  reuse  through  records  destruc- 
tion or  transfer  to  Federal  Records  Centers 
In  addition,  a  reduction  of  requisitions  for 
new  filing  equipment  resulted  in  a  cost  avoid- 
ance of  over  $33,000. 

Mr  Beets  has  made  a  significant  persona! 
contribution  to  the  agency  In  developing  a 
new  Internal  GSA  standard  for  the  disposa; 
of  bulky  procurement  records  six  years  afrer 
contract  settlement  Instead  of  having  to  re- 
tain them  In  Federal  Records  Centers  This 
will  make  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  Federal 
Supply  Service  procurement  records  eligible 
for  dl8p>o8al  and  provide  Immeasurable  sav- 
ings and  benefits  to  the  agency.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Mr  Beets'  contributions  to  date,  such 
benefits  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  ac- 
celerate. 

MISS  FRANCES  T  BOtni!«,  SENIOR  aSCOETiS 
UA.VACEMENT  SPECIALIST.  OFFICE  OF  MANACI- 
MENT  PLANNING.  OEPARTMENT  OF  STATI 
WASHINGTON,    DC 

Mlsa  Prances  T  Bourne,  a  Senior  Records- 
Management  Specialist  In  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement Planning  of  the  State  Department. 
has  full  technical  responsibility  for  the  de- 
sign, complex  preparation  and  production  of 
an  outstanding  Correspondence  Handbook 
for  both  domestic  and  overseas  use.  The 
Correspondence  Handbook  provides  direct 
first-hand  and  centralized  guidance  to  sec- 
retaries and  officer  personnel  In  drafting  and 
typing  ten  classes  of  correspondence,  special 
documents,  and  all  kinds  of  papers  through- 
out the  Department  Offices  and  in  over  278 
poets  overseas. 

Mlsa  Bourne  has  incorporated  In  the  new 
Correspondence  Handbook  major  changes  m 
style  practices  which  will  streamline  and 
modernize  the  Departments  correspondence 
practices. 

This  new  handbook  has  helped  to  Increase 
productivity  by  five  to  ten  per  cent  for  a 
conservative  annual  world-wide  savings  0. 
approximately  $20,000.  Through  \ncTta^ 
efficiency  and  improved  operations  added 
savings  will  result.  It  also  has  prowded  ih' 
Xor  «Bt»l>Ushlng   a  •ound  correspond- 


ence management  program  within  the  De- 
nartment — an  Important  element  of  a  com- 
nrehenslve  paperwork  iru\nagement  program. 

RCrUS  L.  CARPENTER.  CHII3',  RECORDS  MANAOE- 
JIE.NT  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
BENETITS,  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION,  WASH- 
INGTON,   D.C. 

As  Chief,  Records  Management  Division, 
Sir.  Carpenter  is  directly  responsible  for 
jormulatlng  and  administering  the  Depart- 
ment's Records  Management  Program — a  tre- 
mendous management  responsibility,  since 
Uils  Department  has  one  of  the  largest  rec- 
ord-m.iklug  and  holding  services  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. HolcUngs  as  of  June  30,  1965 
amounted  to  690,785  cubic  feet. 

Under  his  outstanding  leadership,  the  De- 
partment has  saved  the  Government  over  7 
million  dollars  and  has  brought  marked  Im- 
provement In  the  paperwork  activities  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  During  the  period 
of  almost  7  years.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  obtained 
outstanding  results  In  reducing  its  records 
holdings  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  new  applications,  creating  all  types  of  re- 
lated paperwork,  are  processed  dally.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  planning  and  di- 
rection, a  flic  disposal  propram.  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  filing  systems  and  a  record  dlspositloi. 
system  have  reduced  record  holdings  by 
12,390  cubic  feet  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

.Also.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  undertaken  profit- 
able studies  and  priijects  which  have  resulted 
In  significant  savings  In  the  creation,  main- 
tenance and  disposition  of  records.  In- 
creased efficiency  from  the  use  of  modern 
methods  and  equipment  Is  given  constant 
attention  by  Mr  Carpenter.  In  all,  his  rec- 
ommendations have  resulted  in  an  annual 
savings  of  almost  1.5  million  dollars  an- 
nually In  operating  efficiencies.  His  distinc- 
tive performance  will  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  others  In  the  Federal  Government  to  In- 
crease   the    effectiveness    of    Its    paperwork 

management. 

LOtnS  C  CARRICO.  CHIEF.  RECOROS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION •TAFF.  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
.AOENCT.    WASHINGTON.    D  C 

Mr.  Carrlco  has  served  as  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  Records  Administration 
Offlcer  since  1953  and  has  bad  a  key  role  In 
developing  highly  effective  Records  and 
Paperwork  Management  Programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  achievements  In  Improving  the 
world-wide  record-keeping  system  of  the 
.\gency.  he  established  uniform  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  retention  and  dis- 
posal of  Intelligence  materials  In  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Intelligence  community  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  particularly  noted  for 
the  development  of  a  Vital  Materials  Pro- 
?ram.  which  has  been  a  model  for  other 
Federal  Agencies. 

Dnder  his  leadership,  the  Agency  has  de- 
veloped one  of  the  most  sophisticated  Rec- 
ords and  Paperwork  Management  Systems 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Through  hlB 
professional  experience  in  program  promo- 
tion, he  has  gained  the  support  of  top  man- 
agement and  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  Officers  at  all  levels  of  the  Agency. 

The  program  Is  comprehensive  In  scope. 
It  covers  all  areas  In  the  management  of 
CIA  directives,  reports,  forms,  communica- 
tion, files,  and  records  from  date  of  creation 
to  final  storage  or  destruction. 

The  Importance  and  Impact  of  Mr,  Car- 
rtco'5  accomplishments  are  best  stunmarlzed 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  commended  by  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  for  his  able  and  ef- 
"cient  direction  of  the  Records  Managemsnt 
Services  rendered  to  the  National  Security 
Council.  In  addition,  other  agencies  •with 
unusually  difficult  security  problems  have 
drawn  on  his  successful  management  teoh- 
QiqueB  and  procedures  to  improve  their 
Paperwork  Management  Systems  and  the 
operations  of  their  records  centers. 


Mr.  Carrico's  contributions  to  effective 
records  and  paperwork  management  within 
the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  have  re- 
sulted In  Important  savings  In  man-hours, 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

ROBERT  J.  DRUMMOND,  JR  ,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO  REGION,  VS.  CrVIL  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SION, WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

As  Deputy  Director  of  the  Chicago  Region, 
Mr.  Drtimmond  has  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recruiting,  examining,  and  Inspection 
functions  m  several  Central  States.  Among 
many  of  his  accomplishments  In  paperwork 
management,  Mr.  Drtimmond  redesigned 
Standard  Form  85  so  as  to  group  In  one 
location  on  the  form  the  Identifying  Items 
that  are  common  to  a  number  of  related  In- 
vestigative forms  used  by  the  National  Agency 
Check  and  Inquiry  process.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  preparation  of  a  reproducing 
master  by  a  photocopy  process  directly  from 
Standard  Form  85.  The  master.  In  turn.  Is 
used  to  print  identifying  Information  on 
various   investigative   forms. 

Standard  Form  85  is  used  in  about  250,000 
cases  annually  and  Its  volume  use  can  reach 
500.000  in  a  year  of  heavy  recruiting.  These 
are  typed  by  the  appointee  or  the  employ- 
ing agency  and  submitted  with  other  re- 
quired forms  to  the  Commission  for  initia- 
tion of  a  national  agency  check  and  inquiry 
investigation.  The  Commission  utilizes  from 
2.5  to  5.0  million  written  inquiry  forms  an- 
nually. The  revised  Standard  Form  85  elim- 
inates the  need  for  typing  individual  masters 
in  each  of  the  Commission's  area  NACI  cen- 
ters and  substitutes  a  machine  operation. 

The  revised  system  has  been  successfully 
tested.  Projected  on  an  annual  volume  of 
250,000  cases,  a  savings  of  $27,500  would 
result.  On  a  hall  million  cases,  $55,000  would 
be  realized.  Equally  Important  as  the  cost 
considerations  Involved  In  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Drummond  is  the  fact  that  the 
revised  system  will  permit  prompt  Indexing 
of  unanticipated  Increases  in  case  receipts, 
permits  economical  scheduling  of  the  work- 
load, and  allo'ws  for  prompt  handling  of 
cases.  By  improving  and  simplifying  forms 
within  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr. 
Drtimmond  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  effective  paperwork  manage- 
ment In  government. 

JOSEPH  r.  GORMAN,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT  BRANCH,  U.S.  ATOMIC  ENXRGT 
COMMISSION,    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

As  Assistant  Chief,  Records  Management 
Branch  and  Senior  Principal  Management 
Analyst,  Mr.  Gorman  has  contributed  to  the 
development  and  establishment  of  an  active 
and  progressive  records  and  paperwork  man- 
agement program.  Beginning  with  the  Man- 
hattan Engineer  District,  predecessor  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Gorman 
inatigurated  and  developed  a  new  file  scheme 
for  organizing  current  records  which  pro- 
vided ready  retrieval  and  full  exploitation  of 
the  entirely  new  subject  of  atomic  science. 

Mr.  Gorman  has  successfully  conducted 
special  studies  and  analyses  of  major  proj- 
ects. One  such  study  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  records  center  In  the  Man- 
hattan Engineer  District  (MED)  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  other  low  cost 
rectH'd  storage  areas  within  AEC  offices  and 
contnust  organlEatlons.  The  savings  result- 
ing from  the  transfer  of  AEC  and  contractor 
operated  record  centers  to  the  centralized 
National  Federal  Records  are  estimated  to  be 
approzlinately  $600,000.  Also,  significant 
savings  were  realized  when  files  were  reduced 
to  amlnlm'um. 

"Us.  Oonnan  actively  participated  In  the 
development  of  contract  clauses  regarding 
ownership,  retention,  disposal  and  access  of 
records  generated  by  contractors.  His 
studies  resulted  in  a  60%  reduction  in  the 
retention  period  of  records  kept  by  contrac- 


tors   which    reduced    contractors'    cost    by 
$100,000  annually. 

AEC  records,  forms  and  paperwork  proc- 
esses produce  both  tangible  and  Inunglble 
benefits  to  the  government,  its  contractors 
and  Its  licensees.  Mr.  Gorman  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  Improvements  made 
In  the  establishment  of  a  highly  efficient  and 
effective  paperwork  system.  'With  these  im- 
provemente  In  quality,  the  costs  for  perform- 
ing these  services  have  been  drastically 
curtailed. 

P.EAR  ADM.  IRA  FREDERICK  HADDOCK.  ASSISTANT 
CHIEF  FOR  StrpPLY  MANAGEMENT  DEPART- 
MENT   OP   THE    NAVY.    WASHINGTON.    DC. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  recognizing  the 
danger  of  the  Navy  becoming  overcome  by 
paperwork.  Initiated  a  project  known  as 
■'SCRAP."  a  selective  curtailment  of  reports 
and  paperwork.  Rear  Admiral  Haddock  was 
chosen  to  head  up  the  speclalizeu  Paper- 
work Reduction  Program  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  and  Accounts  whose  nu- 
merous operating  field  activities  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world  and  Involve 
widelv   varied  paperwork  problems. 

To '  carry  out  the  objectives  of  Project 
SCRAP,  Rear  Admiral  Haddock  conducted  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  various  paper- 
work used  and  generated  In  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply System.  His  review  of  13,571  field  ac- 
tivity paperwork  products  resulted  In  the 
elimination   of   1.411   reports   and  form.s. 

A  second  coordinated  review  of  forms  and 
reports  prepared  or  required  by  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  Headquar- 
ters, again  resulted  in  positive  benefits.  A 
total  of  683  reports  and  forms  were  reviewed 
and  of  this  number,  117  were  eliminated 
and  46  simplified. 

The  elimination  and/or  simplification  of 
14  percent  of  all  reports  and  forms  gen- 
erated savings  of  207,939  man-hours  wlilch 
can  now  be  devoted  to  more  essential  tasks 
In  the  Navy  Supply  system. 

Rear  Admiral  Haddock's  accomplishments 
In  the  field  of  paperwork  management,  have 
created  a  system-wide  awareness  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  present  In  a  systematic  and 
searching  review  of  pajjerwork  needs.  The 
impact  of  these  benefits  Include  Intra-sup- 
ply  system  dealings,  Intra-Navy  Department 
btislness  and  government  paperwork  and  af- 
fect logistics  operations  Involving  private  in- 
dustry and  the  public.  Rear  Admiral  Had- 
dock Is  now  Oommander,  Defense  Oonstruc- 
tlon  Supply  Center,  Coltunbus,  Ohio. 

MRS.  PHYLLIS  T.  JENNE8S,  HEAD,  OFFICE  SERV- 
ICES, GEMINI  PROGRAM  OFFICE,  NATIONAL 
AERONATJTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION, 
HOUSTON,     TEX. 

In  April,  1962,  Mrs.  Jenness  transferred  to 
the  newly  created  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
located  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia. 
As  Office  Services  Supervisor,  Mrs.  Jenness  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  in  records  and  paperwork 
management  not  previously  encountered  In 
scop)e  or  Intensity  for  a  Government  program. 

Assigned  to  the  Gemini  program  and  the 
Maimed  Spacecraft  Center,  Mrs.  Jenness  de- 
veloped a  method  of  streamlining  the  exist- 
ing documentation  and  corresp>ondence  oper- 
ations of  the  Gemini  program.  Her  action 
resulted  In  an  estimated  reduction  of  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  total  documentations  dis- 
tribution and  a  significant  reduction  in  time, 
effort,  and  tTpease.  Realizing  that  certain 
documents  have  wide-spread  use  throughout 
the  Center,  Mrs.  Jenness  set  up  a  central  In- 
formation storage  and  retrieval  system  which 
resulted  In  an  estimated  $300,000  savings. 

Also,  Mrs.  Jenness  Initiated  an  altogether 
new  office  documentation  system  which  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  for  re- 
tirement of  all  permanent  flies  at  the  termi- 
nation point  of  the  program.  All  documenta- 
tion and  records  pertaining  to  a  single 
Gemini  mission  are  retired  Immediately  and 
only  single  copies  are  held  for  reference.    Her 
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dent  prograna  among  the  largest  volume 
and  broadest  ranging  paperwork  activities  In 
the    Federal    Government      Mr.    McCool    dl- 


procedure  Is  used  effectively  on  current  Space 
Programs. 

Sin  Jenness  accompllahmenta  tiave  re- 
■ulted  In  improved  programs  for  the  Vatlonal^ected  the  development  of  tested  technique* 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  and  standardised  proceduree  for  records 
more  effective  documentation  and  corre-  management.  flle«  organization,  documenta- 
tion systems,  utilization  procedures,  corres- 
pondence, mail  management  programs,  and 
Ales  disposition  procedure*.  He  has  also  ex- 
panded the  Army  Recorda  Management  Pro- 
gram into  "new"  areas  of  program  emphasis, 
including  records  downgrading  and  declas- 
sification, as  well  as  unofBcXal  historical  re- 
search access  programs. 

Mr.  McCool's  name  Is  probably  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Army  Func- 
tional Plies  System,  a  system  for  establishing 
and  keeping  files  based  on  speclHc  functions 
performed  by  organizational  elements 
Through  his  efforts,  the  Army  was  the  first 
agency  to  successfully  accomplish  a  unitary 
filing  and  dlspoaitlon  system  developed  for 
Federal  records.  The  system  eliminated 
many  uneconomical  and  costly  nilng  pro- 
cedures, nvade  possible  the  adoption  of 
standardized  flle  labeling  data  and.  above  all, 
reduced  duplicate  files. 

A  ftve-pronged  program  for  the  department 
incrensed  correspondence  quality  and  re- 
duced costs  Mr  McCool  developed  and  dis- 
tributed manuals  and  guides  on  the  composi- 
tion and  production  of  correspondence  which 
brought  Important  results  in  the  standard- 
ization of  correspondence  preparation,  an 
Improvement  in  writing,  the  use  of  form  and 
guide  letters  for  repetitive  writing,  and  a  re- 
duction In  the  volume  of  correspondence 

The  Army  Kunctlonal  Pile  System  has  be- 
come a  pattern  for  functional  HUng  systems 
In  many  government  agencies  and  business 
organizations  Its  manual  on  microfilm 
management  has  been  widely  used  both  with- 
in and  outside  of  the  government.  Ollon  D. 
McCool  has  been  and  remiUns  a  prime  mover 
In  the  development  of  broad-based  compre- 
hensive Paperwork  Management  Programs 

WILLIAM     J.    MC  L4UaHLtN.     MANAQEMKNT    ANA- 
LYST. omc«  or  oaOANiZAnoN  and  manace- 

ICZNT.      DKPARTmNT      OF      LABOR.      WASHINC- 
TOK.  O.C. 

As  Management  Analyst.  Mr  McLaughlin 
established  on  a  Arm  and  respected  founda- 
tion, a  Directives  System  that  Is  formally 
used  throughout  the  Department  for  com- 
municating jjollcy  and  procedures  from  the 
OfBces  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. The  system  allows  for  quick  and 
efSclent  communication  with  key  groups  of 
departmental  supervisors  and  officials,  as  well 
as  the  broad  spectrum  of  supervisors  and 
employees 

Mr  McLaughlin's  efforts  have  had  their 
most  direct  Influence  on  Ihe  Internal  opera- 
tion of  the  Department.  The  Impact  of  the 
contribution  can  best  be  deecrlbed  by  com- 
paring the  previous  system  with  that  which 
has  replaced  it  The  "old"  system,  lacking 
dlrecUon  and  substance,  simply  meant  direc- 
tives management  by  assignment  of  numbers 
Directives  lacked  consistency  In  content,  for- 
mat, clearance  and  distribution  Material 
describing  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  iTlented  almost  exclusively  to 
statute    executive  order  and  regulations 

After  Qve  years  of  operation,  the  new  sys- 
tem Is  found  to  be  conceptually  sound  and 
operationally  effective  It  has  become  a 
smoothly  functioning  system  capable  of  ful- 
filling a  vital  communications  role  for  the 
Secretary  and  top  management  It  provides 
for  coded  directives  standardized  format, 
periodic  indexing,  systematic  distribution, 
with  provisions  for  informal  and  Informa- 
tional type  directives  Recent  Improvements 
by  Mr  McLaughlin  will  result  In  reduced  vol- 
ume (if  published  material  by  20  per  cent  and 
provide  more  selective  distribution  cloaely 
tied  to  tbe  need-to-kncrw  basis 


spendence  operations. 

HORAIS  H  KRAMCa.  CHtE».  aECOSIM  MAHAOK- 
MENT    BRAN'.  H     BUaXAD    OF   PfSLIC   kOAiW.   D«- 

PARrME.vr  or  coMsuscc.   waskinoton.   d.c 

Mr  K.'i.iier  developed  a  Retention  Sched- 
ule of  Federal -aid  Highway  Records  for  Stale 
Highway  Departments  His  guideline  sched- 
ule has  application  throughout  the  50  state 
highway  departments  and  serves  as  a  valu- 
able tool  of  management  to  assure  that  es- 
sential records  on  Federal-aid  Highway  Proj- 
ects are  filed  in  each  of  the  State  Highway 
Department  offices  It  provides  for  micro- 
filming i'f  records 

Mr  Kramers  accomplishment  has  Impor- 
tant Impact  on  both  highway  construction 
activities  of  each  of  the  states  as  well  as  on 
the  Federal  Government  The  Federal-aid 
highway  program  combines  the  efforts  of  the 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
construct  the  best  possible  highway  eystem 
for  the  American  public  and  Involves  Fed- 
eral-aid to  the  States  approximating  four 
billion  dollars  annually 

At  present  the  State  highway  offices  main- 
tain approximately  650,000  cubic  feel  of 
records  material  at  an  approximate  filing  and 
maintenance  cost  of  M5,5OO.0O0  The  reduc- 
tion In  records  holdings  of  the  60  State 
Highway  Offices  provides  very  sizable  bene- 
fits In  terms  of  dollar  and  manhour  savings 

The  Retention  Schedule  of  Federal-aid 
Hlt?!^*fty  Records  for  state  highway  depart- 
ments developed  by  Mr  Kramer  effectively 
controls  the  paperwork  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Program,  and  reduces  the 
costs  of  administration  overhead  in  each 
Hlsthway  Department. 

HrSERT  «.  LA  CaOtX.  DiaiCTIVES  MANaOKMEMT 
BRANCH.  MANACIMKNT  ANALTSW  DIVISION. 
miS&AL   AVIATION    ACINCT,    WASHINGTON.   O.C 

In   his   present   posUlon.   Mr    Larroix  wa« 

responsible  for  Installing  a  new  audience- 
oriented  directives  checklist  (cataloglngl 
system  for  all  Federal  AvUtlon  Agency  direc- 
tives issued  at  every  agency  level  Each 
field  office  of  the  Agency  now  receives,  each 
quarter,  a  complete  list  of  all  directives  U- 
sued  by  the  Agency  headquarters,  regional 
and  area  offices  which  apply  U.  that  office, 
tailored  to  match  the  offices  functional  and 
organizational  needs. 

This  accomplishment  affects  virtually  every 
employee  of  the  Agency  In  that  the  reliability 
of  the  dlrecUon  he  receives  from  every  level 
of  the  Agency  through  the  directives  system 
Is  now  vertflably  accurate  and  readily  located 
The  end  result  was  achieved  with  a  net  re- 
duction of  nearly  2  million  ca»Blog  page*  a 
year  and  will  achieve  a  3  5  million  page  one- 
time cleanout  of  directives  file*  In  addi- 
tion, this  *1U  result  In  a  cost  reduction  of 
more  than  •3.000  worth  of  flies  space  and 
equipment  Further  files  maintenance  cost 
has  been  reduced  by  »3«0.000  annually  in 
1.750  field  office*  of  the  Agency 

Through  the  improved  and  simplified 
checklist  that  Mr  LaCroli  has  made  avail- 
able to  Federal  Aviation  Agencies  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  paper.  dlrecUve  flle*  and 
reference*  has  been  accomplished 

CMXON  D  MCOOL,  CKIKF.  OfTICB  MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERA!  S  OFTICE. 
DEPARTMENT  >T  THE  ARMT  WASHINGTON. 
DC 

ICr  McCool  ha*  had  a  distinguished  ad- 
ministrative career  of  20  years  with  the  .Ad- 
jutant Oenerai  s  Offlce.  steadily  progressing 
to  his  present  poslUoc  of  Chief.  Office  Man- 
agement Division.  During  these  years,  he 
has  mashad  a  wtd«  variety  of  p«p«rwork 
management  tasks  Into  an  effective  and  effl- 


BRrCTC  M'NAIR.  DIRECTOR,  FACILITIES  MANAGE- 
MENT  DIVISION.  INTERNAL  REVENUX  SEHV:rt 
WASHINGTON.  DC 

Mr  McNalr  came  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  1953  and  was  given  the  Immedlatt 
responsibility  to  establish  a  formal  records 
administration  program  within  the  Service 
Since  February.  1956,  he  has  coordinated  the 
wide  varieties  of  the  facilities  manrigement 
activities  In  the  Service  as  Director.  PaclUtiej 
Management  Division.  The  Records  Admin- 
istration Program  under  Mr.  McNalrs  guiij. 
ance  over  the  past  thirteen  years  has  pro- 
duced significant  management  Improvement 
which  have  resulted  In  more  effective  ust 
of  Service  manpower,  reduced  operating  costs 
and  improved  taxpayer  relations. 

Under  his  capable  leadership,  a  prograir. 
of  standardizing  forms  was  Inaugurated 
which  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  over  22,000 
forms.  Mr.  McNalr  has  been  equally  effec- 
tive in  cutting  down  on  piiperwork  cost 
through  efficient  correspondence  m.mage. 
ment.  The  second  Hoover  Commission  cited 
the  work  done  by  the  Service  to  streamline 
Its  massive  correspondence  operation  as  one 
of  the  prime  examples  of  how  to  do  a  better 
paperwork  Job  at  lower  cost  The  corre- 
spondence management  system  which  bu 
now  been  in  use  throughout  the  Service  for 
more  than  ten  years  has  resulted  In  a  sav- 
ings In  excess  of  8  5  million  dollars. 

Through  the  Issuance  of  a  Form  Letter 
Handbook,  a  Correspondence  Handbook,  and 
a  first  In  the  Federal  Government,  an  En- 
velop Handbook,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  provided  standards,  guidelines,  and 
a  source  of  Information  which  provide  for 
the  economic,  efficient  and  prompt  handling 
of  millions  of  letters  written  by  the  Ser«ce 
each  year. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  accumulates 
a  large  mass  of  records  each  year.  In  1953 
approximately  93  million  tax  returns  of  all 
types  were  filed  Millions  of  records  art 
created  within  the  Service  each  year  In 
processing  and  examination  of  the  returns 
Total  records  holdings  at  that  time  were  In 
excess  of  1  4  million  cubic  feet  In  1965, 
over  102  million  tax  returns  were  filed  In 
spite  of  the  Increase  In  tax  returns  Sled  each 
year,  records  holdings  have  been  reduced  to 
578,000  cubic  feet  as  a  result  of  comprehen- 
sive records  control  schedules  and  minimum 
records  retention  periods.  This  program. 
coupled  with  a  new  system  for  handling  tax 
returns  has  played  an  important  part  in 
streamlining  and  modernizing  the  operations 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  The  pro- 
grams developed  by  Mr  McNalr  In  his  ten 
years  of  service  with  the  IRS.  has  helped  in 
a  very  significant  way  to  Increase  productivity 
of  personnel  and  in  other  ways  reduce  oper- 
ating costs  His  efforts  have  been  Indispen- 
sable also  in  the  transition  to  automatic  dau 
processing  which  Is  now  being  Installed 
Service-wide 

MRS  MILOflEO  C  PORTNXR,  SECTirTAHY  Of  TH« 
LIBRARY,  IIBRAKY  OF  CONGRXSS,  WASHINGTON. 
DC 

Mrs  Portner,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Library  In  1947,  has  established,  developed, 
and  administered  the  Paperwork  Manage- 
ment Program  of  the  Library  Under  her 
skillful  direction  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  ha< 
achieved  greater  efficiency  In  all  of  It-s  paper- 
work operations.  In  management  of  current 
records,  and  Improved  archival  pr^icedUTei 
As  secretary.  Mrs  Portner,  Is  Uie  Record* 
Officer  of  the  Library,  serving  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  Library  and  the  Congressional  OT- 
flce*  on  paperwt)rk  management  and  related 
problems  Her  accompUshmenU  In  both  the 
Library  and  the  Congress  which  It  serves, 
have  resulted  not  only  In  dollar  savings,  but 
also  In  increased  efficiency 

In  March  195«,  Mr*.  Portner  organized  the 
Paperwork  Management  Activities  In  Uie 
office  of  then  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
Lyndon    Balnes  Johnson.     She  directed  the 


reorganization  of  the  Records  and  Corre- 
sDondence  procedures,  practices  and  systems 
of  the  office;  established  a  program  for  the 
'development  of  an  LBJ  Historical  Archive; 
^d  guided  the  training  of  the  staff  to  oper- 
ate both  as  current  records  manager  and  col- 
lector of  the  historical  record. 

Mrs  Portner  continued  directing  the  ex- 
nanslon  and  refinement  of  this  p'-ogram  of 
assistance  during  the  period  Of  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  has  contributed  slgnlflcant- 
Iv  in  the  establishment,  development,  and  or- 
derlv  arrangement  of  this  historical  docu- 
mentation during  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  Her  foresight,  imagination,  ded- 
ication, and  consistent  efforts  have  made 
the  Johnson  Archive  virtually  unique  In  the 
history  of  Presidential  Archives.  For  the 
first  time,  long-term  advanced  planning, 
systematic  organization,  and  continuing  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  full  prepara- 
tion of  Presidential  records  for  ultimate  de- 
posit These  records,  already  arranged  with 
ipproprlate  finding  media,  will  sen-e  as  the 
!oundatlon  of  the  collections  of  the  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  Presidential  Library  to  be 
established  In  Austin.  Texas,  now  In  the  sUge 
of  architectural  planning 

gOBERT  D.  RICE.  RECORDS  MANAGEMENTS  OFFTCEK, 
DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AUE.VCY.  WASHINGTON, 

DC. 

A3  Records  Management  Officer  since  1963, 
Mr  Rice  has  developed  and  implemented  the 
Agency's  world-wide  Records  Management 
Program.  It  provided  for  the  control  and 
improvement  of  all  records.  Including  sub- 
stantive intelligence  materials  from  their 
creation  or  receipt  to  their  disposition,  and 
formally  established  an  Area  Records  Officer 
concept. 

Working  under  conditions,  of  extreme 
pressure,  minimum  personnel,  and  short 
deadlines.  Mr.  Rice  completed  an  eighteen 
major  element  record  control  schedule,  spe- 
dflcnlly  tallorec'  to  hundreds  of  dissimilar 
Items  maintained  In  hundreds  of  smaller 
components.  An  Agency  General  Schedule 
governing  the  disposal  of  a  major  portion  of 
more  common  administrative  and  house- 
keeping records  of  the  Agency  was  also  de- 
veloped. He  cUso  formulated  and  published 
a  complete  Agency  guide  which  provides 
standards,  systems  and  procedures  for  the 
guld.\nce  of  Agency  personnel  in  handling 
files  operations.  As  indication  of  Mr.  Rice's 
professional  ability,  this  guide  has  served  the 
Agencies  effectively  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  no  major  revisions  have  been  required. 

During  1966  a  highly  successful  one-time 
project  to  reduce  the  .^gency■s  TOP  SECRET 
mventorles  was  spearheaded  by  Mr.  Rice. 
Under  his  guidance,  a  concentrated  60-day 
effort  of  Area  Records  Officers,  files  custo- 
dians, and  others  succeeded  In  reducing  In- 
ventory by  more  than  4o  per  cent,  from  32.306 
documents  to  14.556  This  accomplishment 
will  result  in  an  annual  cost  avoidance  of 
$110,000  00. 

Under  Mr.  Rice's  expert  guidance  and  di- 
rection, files  were  fully  centralized,  files 
mechanized.  Indexes  automated,  and  other 
Improvements  in  files  operations  which 
resulted  In  equ;pment  pay-out  and  net  sav- 
ings over  a  ten  year  period  In  excess  of 
»67,0OO  All  of  Mr  Rices  accompUshmenW 
have  had  a  d'.rect  At;'  ncy-wlde  Impact.  His 
efforts  have  brought  the  Agency  greater  ef- 
fectiveness, eiTlciency  and  productivity  which 
have  direct  bearing  on  and  relationship  to  all 
of  the  Agency's  dealings  with  other  Govern- 
ment Agencies,  other  Governments  and,  In  a 
more  limited  sense    the  public. 

JOHN  M.  RILEY,  CHIEF.  PUBLIC  INQtTIKIES 
BRANCH.  SOCIAL  SFCVRITY  ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE,    BALTIMORE,    MD, 

In  his  present  position.  Mr.  Riley  super- 
vises a  staff  of  122  employees  and  plans, 
directs,  and  coordinates  the  preparation  of 


replies  to  priority  Inquiries,  and  the  devel- 
opment and  revision  of  Administration - 
Wide  Correspondence  Prcxiesses,  Policies  and 
Procedures. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
ceives, processes,  and  replies  to  over  15  mil- 
lion direct  Inquiries  each  year.  It  also  proc- 
esses a  massive  amount  of  additional  cor- 
respondence. The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration Is  unique  In  that  It  has  correlated 
Its  public  Information  and  public  correspond- 
ence programs. 

In  the  development  of  an  Administration 
Program  to  Improve  the  quality  and  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  written  public  cor- 
respondence, Mr.  Riley's  knowledge  and  In- 
genuity has  led  him  to  pioneer  many  innova- 
tions and  Improvements  In  correspondence 
procedures.  He  planned,  directed  and  co- 
ordinated a  branch  reorganization  program 
which  systematically  aligns  the  multitude 
of  branch  duties  with  appropriate  sections 
within  the  organization,  Mr.  Riley's  efforts 
to  Increase  production  led  to  the  purchase 
and  use  of  automatic  typewriters  in  the 
agency.  Also,  he  established  an  electronic 
data  processlr^  control  system  for  all  cor- 
respondence receipts  and  Installed  a  con- 
veyer belt  for  faster  Internal  processing  of 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Riley's  studies  of  correspondence  re- 
sulted In  a  refinement  of  the  handling  proc- 
esses and.  In  tangible  results,  he  has  saved 
the  government  thousands  of  dollars  and 
man-hours  yearly.  Under  his  direction  and 
leadership,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  profited  from  his  Invaluable  Im- 
provements in  all  activities  and  areas  of  the 
public  correspondence  field. 

EVERCTT  E.  8HEATS,  CHIEF,  FORMS  &  RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT  BRANCH.  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT,   WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

The  Postal  Service  manually  processes  over 
two  billion  blank  paper  forms  yearly,  each 
containing  an  average  of  thirty  Items  of  data. 
The  seventy  largest  post  offices  use  the 
equivalent  of  30,000  man-years  annually  In 
paperwork,  or  over  $215  million  in  salary 
costs,  exclusive  of  supplies,  equipment  and 
floor  space.  These  post  offices  write  over  two 
million  letters  and  memoranda  annually.  A 
5  per  cent  and  possibly  10  per  cent  reduction 
In  these  costs  amounts  to  between  $10  and 
$20  million  annually. 

By  planning,  developing  and  Implementing 
a  paperwork  cost  reduction  and  sy.^tems  im- 
provement program  In  the  Postal  Service. 
Mr.  Sheats  has  provided  economies  In  per- 
sonnel, lowered  costs,  and  has  speeded  the 
flow  of  work.  The  program  provides  for  sys- 
tems studies  In  depth  to  eliminate  paper- 
work containing  information  and  data  not 
really  essential  to  effective  post  office  oper- 
ations and  management.  It  gives  the  de- 
partment tighter  control  over  the  creation  of 
new  paperwork  through  a  continuing  review 
of  all  requests  for  new  or  revised  forms,  re- 
ports and  directives,  correspondence  and  over 
the  office  equipment  used  at  all  levels.  It 
sets  up  teams  of  post  offlce  operating  em- 
ployees and  GSA  consultant  personnel  who 
train  post  offlce  field  personnel  on-the-job. 
This  provides  a  trained  staff  of  local  people 
able  to  perform  self-evaluation  studies  to 
simplify  and  eliminate  paper-Aork.  -When 
fully  Implemented,  a  staff  will  be  fully 
trained  In  the  systems  approach  to  the  paper- 
work problem  In  15  regional  offices,  34.000 
post  offices  and  other  field  units. 

As  an  example  of  the  savings  and  improve- 
ments resulting  from  this  program,  the  daily 
work  hour  report  prepared  manually  by  192 
post  offices  was  replaced  with  a  bi-weekly 
report  prepared  by  the  computer  as  a  payroll 
by-product.  This  resulted  in  savlnfzs  of  over 
600,000  hours  annually  In  preparation  costs 
alone.  Also,  a  Vital  Records  Program  reduced 
storage  areas  by  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheats  has  made  a  significant  contrlbu- 
Uon  to  the  Post  Offlce  by  developing  a  broad 


managerial  program  which  provides  the  Post 
Office  with  a  capacity  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  growing  paperwork  loads  and  modern 
offlce  needs. 


MR.  WILLIAM  A.  SNYDER.  CHIEF.  PLANS,  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  PROCEDtJRES  BRANCH.  DFJENSE 
CONSTRUCTION  SUPPLY  CENTER,  COLUMBUS. 
OHIO 

Mr.  Snyder  Joined  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  in  1961  as  a  Procurement  Analyst  and 
has  been  employed  by  the  Defense  Construc- 
tion Supply  Center  since  that  time.  In  de- 
veloping a  new  system  lor  contr.ict  solicita- 
tion, he  completely  revised  the  manner  in 
which  bids  and  offers  were  being  solicited 
from  industry.  Under  the  previous  system 
used  by  the'  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center,  large  numbers  of  bulky  copies  of 
terms,  condiUons,  and  provisions  were  re- 
produced for  distribution  to  suppbers  on 
each  solicitation.  The  average  package  sent 
to  e.-.ch  prospective  bidder  contained  104 
pages 

Mr.  Snyder's  system  consolidated  all  the 
terms,  conditions'  of  the  solicitation,  all  in- 
structions to  the  supplier  and  all  contract 
provisions  required  by  public  law.  directed  by 
higher  headquarters  or  originated  by  this 
center  into  a  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center  Contract  Clause  Book.  The  book  is 
published  and  distributed  to  all  suppliers  on 
the  bidders  list.  Since  suppliers  now  have  a 
ready  reference  to  all  these  items.  It  is  pos- 
sible" to  refer  to  applicable  portions  of  the 
Clause  Book  in  solicitations  and  contracts. 
This  is  accomplished  by  preparing  reproduci- 
ble mats  which  contain  the  identmcation 
number  and  title  of  each  provisjon  in  the 
Clause  Book.  Buvers  now  prepare  folicita- 
tions  simply  by  checking  the  applicable  pro- 
visions on  "the  reproducible  maiters.  Thus, 
only  the  cover  sheet,  item  description  and 
one-time  provisions  must  be  typed  on  each 
solicitation. 

The  new  system  eliminates  62  pages  per 
solicitation.  "The  average  ntimber  of  pro- 
spective bidders  on  each  action  Is  34.  Each 
mailing,  therefore,  has  been  reduced  by  2.108 
pages  resulting  in  a  $25  savings  per  solicita- 
tion. Based  on  an  estimated  20,000  solicita- 
tions total  dollar  saving  could  amount  to 
$500,000  annually.  If  the  system  ie  standard- 
ized and  implemented  in  all  centers  of  the 
Defense  Supplv  .'igency,  at  all  procurement 
offices  of  the  Military  Departments,  and  in 
other  Federal  Agencies,  additional  savings 
will  result  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
many  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  will 
accrue  to  vendors  and  industry. 

Mr  Snyder  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution bv  simplilving  and  improving  paper- 
work practices  in  the  Columbu.s,  Ohio  De- 
fense Construction  Supply  Center. 

FRANK  X.  THORNTON,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  PUBLISH- 
ING DIVISION.  DIRECTORATE  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SERVaCES.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr  Thornton  Joined  the  Publishing  Divi- 
sion Of  the  US.  Air  Force  In  1942  to  help 
organize  its  expanding  activity.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  Air  Force  >.rinting  and  pub- 
lishing programs  since  that  date.  Exercising 
professional  competence,  Mr.  Thornton  has 
consistently  improved  the  Air  Force's  writ- 
ten management  communication  program. 
In  establishing  the  post  of  Director  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Publishing  Division, 
Mr  Thornton  developed  a  central  organiza- 
tion to  handle  the  major  portion  of  Air  Force 
paperwork  management.  This  Division  ex- 
ercises economical  management  over  the 
creation,  design,  production,  distribution, 
and  use  of  USAF  printed  materials. 

Mr,  Thornton  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
m  the  planning,  organizing,  and  budgeting 
of  a  revolutionary  printing  system,  termed 
Lexical-Graphical  Composer-Printer,  It  Is 
scheduled  to  be  operational  In  July,  1967  at 
■Wright-Patterson     Air     Force     Base.     Ohio. 
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This  niAnageinent  Lmprovement  program  will 
raduce  the  number  of  prlnUKl  jiasfM  by  aii 
e8'.lmat«l  one  billion — and  a  reaultan',  sav- 
ings of  approximately  »2-mllUan  annually 
Mr.  TTiomton  has  also  directed  a  maaalTe  re- 
duction of  expenditures  within  the  Publish- 
ing Division  which  haa  achieved  a  reduction 
m  savings  of  »l  i  million  and  a  coat  avoid- 
ance of  s  5  million. 

Mr  Thorntons  contribution  to  Paperwork 
Management,  governmentwlde  In  Impact  and 
nationally  significant  in  s<-ope.  can  truly  be 
held  up  *»  an  eiaxnpie  to  Inspire  and  encour- 
age the  eff  .rta  of  others  t<jward  additional 
Improvements  and  progreaa  In  paperwork 
majiagement 

CHAai.ZS     C       WTLI«       CHIET       P*PIKWiiRK      M*N- 

.4GBMENT  DrvLsiD.v   omcB  OF  THi  snRrr.\Rr. 

V  a     DKPAKTMKNT   OT  AOBICTrLTtJ»«,    WASHING- 
TON.   D  C 

Mr  Wylie  Management  Offlcer  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  provided  De- 
partment-wide leadership  In  the  br-i.id  r.eld 
of  paper»-ork  management,  as  well  as  Depart- 
ment liaison  with  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  .Service  and  other  Peder»!  Age:. -l-s 
This  la  i  challenging  management  respon- 
sibility The  department  generates  nearly  a 
minion  cubic  feet  of  current  records  approxi- 
mately 60.000  forms  and  3.600  different  re- 
ports and  la  a  decentralized  field  organization 
employing  more  than  100.000  people  with 
over  10. 000  Individual  ofllces  located  In  3.0O0 
counties  In  ail  50  States 

Under  Mr  Wylles  leadership,  the  Depart- 
ment haa  made  significant  progress  In  pro- 
fessionalizing and  systematizing  lu  approach 
to  paperwork  management  His  guidance 
haa  provided  standards  and  guidelines  for 
each  of  the  principal  pape.  work  specialties. 
His  effecuve  leadership  haa  brought  measur- 
able resulta  from  the  programs  Mr  Vv'ylle  has 
developed 

Through  the  Issuance  cf  a  Handbook  of 
p>olicy  and  guidelines  for  the  sou  id  man- 
agement of  the  Department's  more  than 
3.6O0  repxorts  and  perl'Xllc  review  of  these  re- 
ports, an  estimated  »«30.000  haa  been  laved. 
T'he  Departments  first  forma  survey  was  un- 
dertaken under  his  direction  A  comprehen- 
sive long-term  correspondence  Improvement 
program  coupled  with  the  development  of  a 
writer's  handbook  and  a  program  of  person- 
nel training  workshops,  have  produced  grati- 
fying resulta  Mr  Wylle  also  dev.!loped  a 
cost  reducing  plan  for  Improving  mall  opera- 
tlona  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  mall- 
rooms  fr-im  55  to  19  and  other  Improve- 
ments which  saved  over  1100.000 

Mr  Wylle  has  made  a  great  nuaiber  of 
major  contributions  to  Paperwork  Manage- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ill 
character.zed  by  resourcefulness  and  under- 
standing of  ':lepartment  needs,  aa  well  as 
thoroughness  and  technical  excellence  As 
the  Department  Agencies  put  Into  practice 
the  Impnved  paperwr,rk  m,\nagement  prac- 
tices sp<in»f)red  by  Mr  Wylle  the  Department 
will   realize  a   long-term  saving 

WILLIAM      T      ^IMVIESMAN.     SB        aXCOHOS      MAN- 
AGEMENT   orncM.    EXECfTivx    omci,    cov- 

CXNMKNT      OF      THE      DWTUICT      OF      COLrMBIA. 
W.ISHINCTON,  D  C 

In  hU  present  position.  Mr  Zimmerman, 
developed  broad  program  objectives  and 
plana  for  a  new  records  management  pro- 
gram bringing  intangible  and  tangible  bene- 
fits to  the  District.  .K  permanent  member 
of  the  Management  Offlce  Staff  Mr  Zimmer- 
man surveyed  and  implemented  the  Records 
Management  Program  in  the  Dutrlct  of 
Columbia  Potential  savings  of  over  a  half 
million  dollars  and  documented  savings  of 
over  a  quarter  million  dollars  during  a  year 
and  a  half  period  have  been  realized  The 
program  envisioned  by  Mr  Zimmerman  haa 
potential  .lavings  of  many  tlmee  the  Initial 
economies  achieved  In  record  sU)rage  and 
dlap<j«uion. 


Under  his  outstanding  leadership,  reten- 
tion and  disposal  standards  were  developed 
for  over  300  000  cubic  feet  of  records  the 
District  Government  had  In  custody  An 
estimated  8,000  cubic  feet  of  records  were 
dlspK)sed  of  through  his  efforts  Individual 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  district  also 
received  Mr.  Zimmerman's  attention  A 
completely  new  and  comprehensive  filing 
claaslflcatlon  system  was  developed  and  In- 
stalled in  the  Department  of  Vocational 
RehablUtaUon.  New  forma  were  developed 
for  the  Public  Service  Commission  Licensing 
function.  The  largest  comprehensive  rec- 
ords disposal  schedule  was  developed  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  where  pro- 
cedures were  revised  and  more  than  75  forma 
eliminated  In  the  pnxress. 

Mr  Zimmerman's  accomplishments  have 
resulted  In  an  on-going  paperwork  Manage- 
ment Program  In  the  District  Government. 
The  program  which  he  spearheaded  haa  re- 
sulted In  cost  reductions  and  Improved  sery- 
ices  to  the  public. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  Include  In  the 
Rkiord  at  thl.s  point  the  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Elmer  B  Staata,  Comptroller 
Ck-neral  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
"Papen*orlc  Management — Its  Impor- 
tance to  Business  and  Government,  ' 
which  was  delivered  at  the  second  an- 
nual Federal  Government  Paperwork 
Management  Awards  banquet: 
Papkrwork     Management     Its     Imh<:)rtance 

to  busine.s.s  and  oovibnment 
(Address  by  Bmer  B  Staata,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  second 
annual  Federal  Government  Paperwork 
Management  Awards  Banquet,  sponsored 
by  the  Administrative  Management  So- 
ciety, Sept   27,  1966) 

"Excellence  Is  nowhere  more  necessary  to- 
day than  among  those  charged  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  excellence 
cannot  be  sustained  Indefinitely  without 
public  recognition."  This  ia  a  quotation 
from  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Government  Organization  In  1962. 
but  It  aptly  seta  the  theme  for  this  occasion 

The  Adminlatrative  Management  Society 
Is  rendering  an  Important  public  service  In 
making  this  program  possible.  This  contri- 
bution is  particularly  Important  because  It 
serves  a  twofold  objective  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Society  la  recognizing  the  ouutand- 
Ing  contribution  of  21  career  Federal  em- 
ployees. Equally  important,  it  represents  a 
significant  and  concrete  demonstration  of 
the  interest  of  the  business  community  in 
working  with  the  Government  in  its  im- 
portant and  continuing  "war  on  waste" — a 
war  in  which  all  taxpayers,  in  and  out  of 
Government,  have  an  obvious  interest  in 
winning  It  is  particularly  aprojxw  since 
President  Johnson,  only  last  week  Issued  a 
new  directive  designed  to  dispose  of  un- 
needed  records  and  which  points  to  the  very 
substantial  savings  resulting  from  the  pro- 
gram initiated  3  years  ago — graphically  high- 
lighted by  a  moratorium  on  the  purchase  of 
file  cabinets 

Tonight  we  are  focusing  attention  on  the 
contribution  which  an  effective  paperwork 
management  program  can  contribute  to  the 
orderly  and  efUcient  conduct  of  business  and 
Government  operations 

And  that  Is  why  we  are  meeting — to  recog- 
nize outstanding  contributions  and  contrib- 
utors to  this  objective  In  presenting  these 
awards,  we  are  recognizing  the  efforts  of 
many.  Thereby  we  will  Increase  the  motiva- 
tion and  encourage  Initiative  In  hundreds  of 
others 

Defined  simply,  paperwork  ia  the  recording 
and  proceaslng  of  Information  and  the 
making  of  Information  available  for  use 
Accurate  and  complete  information,  effec- 
tively communicated    la  the  llfeblood  of  any 


organization — the  basis  on  which  m.iruie- 
ment  decisions  must  be  made.  Convers«;r 
too  much  information,  inaccurate  lulorc^i. 
tion.  or  poorly  presented  informatloi,  c  i- 
fuses,  or  even  paralyzes,  an  organiz-i: ; j.'; 

The  Importance  of  paperwork  manat^emeaj 
to  both  business  and  Government  ii.ia  ic. 
creased  tremendou.sly  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  an  expanding  need  for  information 
and  because  of  a  tremendous  grcr*th  In  the 
volume  of  information  already  available 
High  on  the  list  of  contributing  factors  ar? 

The  expanded  use  of  automatic  dat.i  pro:. 
easing  equipment 

An  Increase  In  the  size  and  complexitv  : 
business  organizations  and  of  governme.'.'j 
at  all  levels. 

Advances  In  science  and  technology  creat- 
ing new  products,  new  knowledge,  and  new 
methods  of  production  and  communication 
An  increaae  In  research  and  development 
activities. 

An  increase  in  governmental  responsibili- 
ties and  programs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  the  greatest  paperwork  mill  In  the 
world  I  do  not  mean  t«  be  derogatory  when 
I  use  the  term  "paperwork  mill."  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  unique  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Surveys — not  made  or  audited  by  the 
General  .^ccountlng  OfTlce — indicate  that 
business  produces  even  more  pieces  of  paper 
per  employee  than  the  Federal  Government 
In  round  figures  the  Federal  Government 
created  4  8  million  cubic  feet  of  records  dur- 
ing the  paat  fiscal  year.  Tlils  quantity  li 
equivalent  to  10  5  billion  sheets  of  paper,  al- 
most all  of  which  passed  through  severe 
hands. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  or  leases 
about  2.600  Computers.  50.000  quick-copy 
machines,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
electric  typewriters  We  use  about  3  million 
filing  cabinets  and  almost  2.000  miles  of 
slieUiiig  to  hold  the  accumulation  of  34  bil- 
lion  pieces  of  paper 

Figures  on  the  size  and  complexity  of  o'jr 
paperwork  effort  could  be  cited  almost  end- 
lessly We  could  dea.1  with  it  from  a  point  of 
view  of  reciting  the  100,000  Government 
offices  with  which  the  public  must  communi- 
cate We  could  deal  with  It  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  top  10  percent,  or  250.000  em- 
ployees, who  must  review  the  reports  to  make 
their  managerial  decisions  We  could  even 
deal  with  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
300, iXK)  stenographers,  typl.sts,  card-punch 
operators  and  teletypists,  who  actually  punch 
the  keys  to  write  the  documents,  or  the 
equally  large  number  of  clerks  who  compile 
and  summarize  data. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  problem  In- 
volved In  handling  such  volumes  presents 
problems  to  both  business  and  Government 
This  has  led  to  many  Innovations  such  aa 
the  application  of  microfilming  and  the  de- 
velopment of  accelerated  records  disposal 
programs  It  has  contributed  to  a  search 
for  ways  and  means  to  automate  source  data 
and  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  creation  of 
intermediate  records  This  has  required  us 
to  become  acquainted  with  such  unfamiliar 
terms  as  "optical  scanners  "  and  "direct  In- 
put methods  " 

And  even  more  fantastic  developments  are 
predicted  for  the  future 

Paperwork  managers  in  business  and  Oov- 
ernment  must  be  alert  to  the  present  possi- 
bilities and  to  the  continuing  developments 
In  this  area 

My  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  a  new 
type  of  paper  that  disintegrates  and  disap- 
pears when  dropped  into  water.  It  Is  said 
to  be  good  for  enclosing  various  materials 
for  measured  use  in  water  Perhaps  we  can 
solve  our  records  disposal  problems  by  ha*'- 
Ing  the  sclentlsU  develop  a  similar  type  of 
paper  for  use  In  preparing  correspondence 
and  forms  which  would  automatically  dlsln- 
t«>grate  and  disappear  upon  expiration  of  the 
designated  retention  period 
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Not  only  must  we  be  concerned  with  the 
increase  In  the  physical  volume  of  paper- 
work but  we  must  be  concerned  also  with 
•Vie  attendant  increase  In  the  number  of 
clerical  workers  who  must  handle  the  paper- 
work During  the  past  50  years,  the  ratio  of 
c'erical  to  nonclerlcal  workers  in  the  total 
labor  force  has  risen  from  1  out  al  40  workers 
to  1  out  of  6.  It  follows  that  we  must  in- 
crease productivity  In  order  that  cosU  and 
employment  do  not  rise  proportionately  to 
tbe  Increase  In  data  to  be  processed. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  In  the  subject 
we  are  discussing  this  evening.  An  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  Job  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Is  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
and  Government  agencies  ways  of  achieving 
ereater  economy  and  efficiency.  While  we 
uke  pride  in  the  improvements  and  savings 
that  result  from  our  own  recommendations, 
we  recognize  that  the  primary  responslbUlty 
and  the  prlnclp.il  contributions  result  from 
actions  Initiated  within  the  agencies  them- 
selves. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  Impressive 
record  In  meeting  this  challenge.  Working 
together,  managers,  management  analysts. 
scientists,  and  engineers— both  In  and  out 
of  Government — have  demonstrated  what 
can  be  done.  Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

1  The  Veterans  Administration,  through 
automation: 

Performs  accounting  operations  on  4Vi  mil- 
lion accounts  annually  at  a  unit  cost  of 
about  $124  compared  with  preautomatlon 
coetsof  »3.34. 

Converted  6  million  Insurance  policies  to 

i.i  automated  system  with  major  economies. 

Processes   dividend    payments   at  a   lower 

cost  and  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required 

by  previous  methods. 

Supplies  this  data  on  magnetic  tape  for 
use  by  the  Treasury  Department  which  In 
turn  uses  checkwrltlng  computers,  not  only- 
speeding  up  the  preparation  of  checks  but 
also  eliminating  the  need  for  maintaining 
voluminous  files 

2.  The  Post  Office  Department,  through  the 
installation  of  print-punch  machines,  cap- 
tures data  in  the  form  of  punched  holes  In 
money  orders;  thereby  It  eliminates  the  need 
tor  separate  key  punching  in  later  opera- 
tions. 

3  The  Treasury  Department,  through  the 
automation  of  checkwrlting  operations,  has 
•educed  the  cost  of  preparing  each  check 
r- om  8  8  cents  to  3  5  cents. 

I  could  mention  many  other  new  appUca- 
•lons  being  developed — for  example,  the  con- 
trol of  dangerous  drugs,  abatement  of  malaria 
and  tuberculosis,  management  of  forest  re- 
serves, and  analysts  of  American-flag  ship- 
ping in  the  world  trade  routes.  Some  of  the 
analysts  studying  the  problem  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service  of  the 
General  Services  AdnUnlstratlon  estimate 
that  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  work 
of  Federal  program  activities  Is  capable  of 
being  quantified  and  therefore  automated. 

The  Government  Is  not  alone  In  applying 
what  is  known  as  "source  data  automation." 
The  banking  Industry,  for  example.  Is  cap- 
turing data  In  machine  proceesable  form  at 
the  earliest  possible  point  In  Its  check- 
processing  procedures  on  the  check  which 
you  and  I  use.  The  peculiar  looking  num- 
bers on  these  checks  represent  a  standard 
agreed  upon  by  the  banking  Industry.  Mag- 
netic ink  is  used  for  machine  reading. 

Other  Industries,  such  as  the  petroleum 
Industry,  have  similarly  turned  to  source  data 
automation  as  a  means  of  autonaatlcally 
identifying  transactions  at  gasoline  service 
itatlons.  The  plastic  gasoline  credit  card 
li  the  well-known  manUeetatlon  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  mention  these  achievements  because  they 
w*  illustrative  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  large-scale  systems  Involttng  millions, 
hundreds   of    millions,    or    even    billions   of 


transactions.  Profitable,  but  possibly  less 
spectacular,  techniques  are  available  for  ap- 
plication to  situations  of  lesser  scale. 

L«t  us  consider  the  growing  scope  and 
complexity  of  Government  operations.  In 
the  last  2  years  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation Initiating  many  major  programs.  This 
legislation  Included  such  Important  new  pro- 
grams as  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  the  House  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
Medicare,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  Vastly  expanded  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  have  extended  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  Federal  activities — weather 
observation,  aviation,  and  space  exploration 
are  but  a  few.  Not  the  least  of  our  problems 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  programs  today 
require  the  coordinated  efforts  of  two  or  more 
agencies. 

To  cope  with  Increasing  scope  and  com- 
plexity, we  are  learning  to  project  into  the 
future,  to  analyze  and  choose  optimum 
courses  of  action,  to  make  rational  alloca- 
tions of  resources,  to  schedule  work,  and. 
Anally,  to  compare  actual  performance  with 
that  planned  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  appro- 
priate action. 

There  Is  one  essential  ingredient  for  the 
Buccessftil  carrying  out  of  any  program- 
adequate  Information,  We  cannot  make  de- 
cisions In  a  vacuum.  We  need  Information 
to  plan.  Information  to  analyze  and  to  make 
choices.  Information  to  allocate  resources 
and  sched\Ue,  and  information  to  compare 
actual  with  Intended  performance. 

Information  must  be  relevant,  timely,  and 
accurate.  An  ofBclal  may  be  deluged  with 
Information  but  may  not  have  nearly  enough 
of  the  right  kind.  The  electronic  comput- 
ers, we  must  admit,  contribute  In  some  cases 
to  the  executive's  being  flooded  with  irrele- 
vant Information. 

In  many  areas  savings  to  the  Government 
also  extend  to  the  private  citizen  as  well. 
For  example,  contractors  with  negotiated 
contracts  are  now  required  to  maintain  rec- 
ords for  3  years  after  final  payment,  which 
represents  a  cost  to  both  the  Government 
and  the  contractor.  The  General  Accounting 
Office.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. U  now  studying  the  possibility  of 
reducing  this  period. 

Another  Instance  relates  to  the  require- 
ments formerly  Imposed  on  dealers  In  to- 
bacco materials.  Some  2.300  dealers  were 
required  to  file  bonds  and  to  maintain  and 
make  available  to  Government  representa- 
tives detailed  records  of  the  receipt  and  dis- 
position of  tobacco  materials,  inventories. 
and  statements  of  shipments  or  deliveries. 
Our  review  convinced  us  that  these  require- 
ments were  no  longer  necessary.  We  pro- 
posed, and  the  Congress  enacted  In  1965,  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  these  requirements. 

It  sometimes  works  the  other  way.  In  one 
study  we  found  that  excessive  pension  pay- 
ments were  made  because  the  prescribed 
form  which  claimants  had  to  submit  did  not 
require  stxfflclent  Information. 

In  the  passenger  transportation  field  we 
have  approved  a  test  In  one  Government 
agency  to  simplify  the  purchasing,  billing, 
and  paying  functions  In  Its  travel  office.  If 
successful,  this  system  will  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  purchase  orders  and  carriers'  bills  han- 
dled by  the  agency  and  by  the  Industry  to 
one  a  month  for  each  participating  airline. 
The  system  Involves  issuing  tickets  through 
a  teletlcketlng  machine  located  In  the  Gov- 
ernment (Ace.  We  are  also  exploring  with 
key  Government  agencies  the  feasibility  of 
having  Government  travelers  pay  cash  for 
authorized  excess  baggage  on  domestic  alr- 
Une  trips,  for  which  they  will  be  reimbursed 
along  with  other  expenses  on  their  travel 
vouchers  Instead  of  separate  billing  which 
requires  a  substantial  amount  of  paperwork 
processing  for  both  parties. 


We  have  heard  much  about  the  significance 
of  the  electronic  computer  In  many  aspects 
of  American  life  and  will  undoubtedly  hear 
much  more.  It  would  be  difficult  to  disagree 
with  the  prediction  that  the  computer  revo- 
lution of  the  20th  century  will  be  a  more 
important  development  than  the  Industrial 
revolution  of  the  19th  century.  We  are  made 
dramatically  aware  of  Its  Implications  when 
we  witness  "a  22-year-old  sergeant  responsi- 
ble for  operating  a  missile  costing  »25  mil- 
lion and  having  tremendous  destructive 
power.  We  can  see  its  implications  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  moves  to  rely  on 
the  computer  more  and  more  for  taxpayer 
compliance. 

But  there  are  dangers  In  the  use  of  the 
computer  to  the  uninitiated  and  the  unin- 
formed. Those  of  us  who  grew  up  In  an 
earlier  period  may  well  become  overlmpressed 
with  the  new  magic  that  lights  up  and  solves 
all  sorts  of  problems  quicker  than  you  can 
repeat  the  subject  of  my  speech.  We  must 
not  become  so  overlmpressed  that  we  fall  to 
seek  the  answers  to  key  questions,  such  as 
"What  do  we  seek  to  accomplish?"  and  "How 
will  the  computer  solve  the  need  that  can- 
not be  solved  more  cheaply?"  In  short,  the 
computer  must  be  the  servant,  not  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  management  process. 

Those  dealing  with  the  problems  of  paper- 
work management  may  well  ask  "What  does 
the  future  hold  for  me?"  "In  what  way  will 
I  be  affected  by  the  Increase  In  voltime  of 
paperwork  that  can  be  expected,  by  the  new 
forms  of  data  transmission  and  processing  al- 
ready under  way  or  envisioned,  and  by  the 
growing  need  for  the  right  type  of  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  management  deci- 
sions?" "What  Is  the  answer  to  the  problems 
that  are  and  will  continue  to  confront  tis  In 
Increasing  measure?" 

One  answer  is  to  develop  new  skills  and 
to  Increase  capability.  This  applies  to  paper- 
work managers  as  well  as  to  accountants, 
economists,  budget  officers,  and  others. 
Greater  knowledge  of  the  total  picture  wlU 
be  required.  The  interrelationship  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge  and  skills  will  assume 
Increased  Importance.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional training  Is  apparent. 

In  his  recent  remarks  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity's Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs,  the  President  made 
a  statement  which  Is  very  apropos:  "The  pub- 
lic servant  today  moves  along  paths  of  ad- 
venture where  he  Is  helpless  w^lthout  the 
tools  of  advanced  learning."  I  might  add 
that  this  applies  equally  in  the  field  of 
business. 

If  we  wish  to  maintain  our  leadership  In 
Improved  management  and  administrative 
concepts  and  methods,  we  must  all  be  con- 
cerned with  continuing  education  and 
training. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recently  es- 
tablished an  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Management  Training  Center  which  con- 
ducts programs  In  such  subjects  as  the  man- 
agement sciences,  operations  research.  sUtls- 
tical  science  for  management,  management 
information  theory,  management  reporUng 
systems,  and  automatic  data  processing 
techniques.  The  Commission  conducts  many 
other  programs  for  Federal  employees  rang- 
ing from  those  at  entrance  levels  to  mlddle- 
and  executive-level  managers.  Training 
programs  are  conducted  directly  by  many 
agencies.  Many  universities  are  employed  to 
conduct  specialized  courses  and  advanced 
and  middle  management  training  programs 
which  Government  employees  may  attend. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for  train- 
ing in  authorizing  payment  for  this  purpose. 
The  opportuiUtles  to  improve  ourselves  are 
available.  The  challenge  for  equipping  otir- 
aelves,  however,  has  to  be  faced  and  met  pri- 
marily by  each  of  us  as  individuals.  I  think 
those  who  are  being  honored  here  tonight 
can  well  attest  to  that. 

We  must   also   make   greater   Investments 
In  research  and  development,  and  we  must 
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be  prepared  to  take  the  risk  Uiat  U)es«  In- 
vct'jxit:\\a  w'..l  not  yleJd  liiun«dlate  benefits 
The  Cougresa  has  given  encouraging  support 
for  increased  research  and  development  In 
carryUiij  nut  Important  prjgrams  such  aa 
those  In  the  Post  Office  Dep*rtment  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

But  we  must  do  more  It  Is  estimated  that 
10  percent  ot  the  total  Federal  budget  go«a 
Tor  gathering  Information,  maintaining  this 
Information,  and  translating  it  into  the  form 
of  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters  Of  the 
•  15  bllUon  being  devoted  to  research  and 
development  by  the  Government,  onjy  tl35 
mUilon  Is  applied  to  the  computer  science 
and  two  thirds  jT  thl.s  !s  !n  connection  with 
weapon  systems,  space  systems,  and  other 
computers  requiring  ipeclal  design  Why 
can  we  not  build  int-i  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  a  great  center  of  research  for 
the  development  and  application  of  the 
computer  science  to  srovernmental  use  to 
ensure  majtlmum  cximpaUblllty.  and  to  en- 
able p>r!vate  industries  to  cooperate  more 
effectively  with  the  Oovemment? 

And  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  take  risks 
Bvery  majiager  In  business  or  Oijvernment 
must  recognize  that  the  time  span  between 
Investment  etnd  realisation  upon  that  In- 
vestment may  be  long  and  uncertain. 

In  1888  -ir  thereab«:)uts.  an  old  and  per- 
haps apix-rypha;  sV>ry  goes,  the  great  Ttiomaa 
■dlson,  already  a  world  figure,  went  to  on« 
of  the  big  banks  in  New  York  for  a  loan 
on  something  he  was  working  on  He  had 
plenty  of  collateral  and  he  was  a  great  man. 
so  all  the  vice  presidents  bowed  and  said 
'•Certainly.  Mr  Eldlson.  how  much  do  you 
need  '  '  But  one  of  them,  out  of  Idle  curios- 
ity asked  Tell  me.  Mr  EVllson,  now  long 
win  It  be  before  you  have  this  new  product?" 
Bdison  l.xiked  him  In  the  eve  and  said  "Son. 
Judging  from  past  exp)erlence.  it  will  be 
about  eighteen  months  before  I  even  know 
whether  I'll  have  a  product  or  not  "'  Where- 
up<">n  the  vice  presidents  collapsed  In  a  body 
and.  despite  the  collateral,  turned  down  the 
loan  application 

Above  ai:  we  must  remain  optimistic  that 
we  can  find  ways  to  manag«  an  economy 
with  a  riipldly  growing  and  more  urban  pop- 
ulation, expanding  governmental  programs. 
and  Increasing  complexities  brought  by  re- 
search and  ilevelopment  and  technological 
chand^s  Recently  a  n\iclear  physicist  with 
a  wry  sense  of  humor  attempted  to  sum  up 
the  Am?rl  an  state  of  mind  by  defining  an 
optimist  *«  someone  who  still  believes  the 
future  Is  uncertain!  While  the  future  Ls  un- 
doubtedly uncertain  we  must  recognize*  that 
several  generations  before  us  have  all  faced 
an  uncertain    if  not  imjxisslble.  outlook 

Our  hope  for  the  future  will  be  a.Tected 
in  part  by  the  quality  of  the  career  people 
who  are  encouraged  to  Join  and  remain  In 
the  public  service  If  they  are  to  do  so.  we 
must  give  them  the  respect  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

If  we  are  to  stimulate  people  who  are  edu- 
cated and  experienced  In  the  sciences,  the 
professions- -accounting — and  other  basic 
fleids  to  offer  their  services,  we  must  provide 
fair  inducements 

We  must  recognize  the  contribution  of  the 
public  servant  by  providing  him  with  ade- 
quate compensation.  No  one  expects  a  CJot- 
ernment  career  to  ofTer  wealth  It  h&s  Ita 
other  valued  compensations  It  Is  a  dedi- 
cated service  It  can  offer  satisfaction  In 
personal  accomplishment  and  fulfillment  for 
many  of  us  for  which  there  Ls  no  subotltute 

A  dlstluguJihed  Phlladelphlan.  In  the  ear- 
lier period  jf  )ur  life,  made  a  statement 
which  Is  appropriate  for  the  occasion  this 
evening  In  these  words. 

"We  m;st  not  in  the  course  of  pubac  life 
expect  lounedUte  approbaiun  and  Immedi- 
ate acknowledgment  of  our  service  But  let 
us  persevere  this  abuse  and  even  Injury  The 
Internal  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience  Is 


always  present,  and  time  will  do  us  Justice 
In  the  minds  of  the  people,  even  of  thooe  at 
present,  the  most  prejudiced  against  us  " 

The  speaker  on  that  occasion  was  Benja- 
min Franklin,  patron  saint  of  Philadelphia 
and,  indeed,  a  fervent  public  servant  of  his 
Ume.  He  left  his  mark  on  his  native  city, 
on  a  new  nation,  and  on  the  entire  world. 
Yet  he  was.  as  one  biographer  described  him. 
"the  eesence  of  practicality,  the  embodiment 
of  common  sense.  "  These  qualities  of  pub- 
lic service.  Idealism  and  practical  good  sense, 
are  fitting  qualities  which  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  so  well  symbol  17P.'? 


REPORT   ON   THE    89TH    CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  20  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  policy  during  the  closing  days 
of  Congress  to  make  a  factual  report  to 
my  constituents  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  concerning  the 
major  legislation  enacted  during  the 
session  The  89th  has  been  the  most 
outstanding  Congress  In  legislative  ac- 
complishmenta  in  the  history  of  our 
Oovemment. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
familiar  with  the  recommendations  I 
made  on  legislation  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation, labor,  health,  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, social  security.  Immigration,  urban 
problems,  employment,  and  numerous 
other  issues  I  have  kept  my  promises  to 
the  people  on  these  Important  problems 
■siooinoM 

The  89th  Congress  will  be  known  to 
future  generations  as  the  session  that 
launched  the  long-neglected  recognition 
of  educational  expansion  on  a  course 
which  win  give  unbounded  opportunity 
to  our  American  youth  Legislation  en- 
acted during  this  session  extends  to 
American  youth  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete a  top-bracket  school  curriculum 
through  kindergarten,  grade,  high 
school,  and  university,  regardless  of  the 
financial  condition  of  his  or  her  parents 
The  89th  Congress  legislated  in  behalf 
of  college  and  university  expansion  In 
order  to  accommodate  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional students 

The  local  taxes  bear  heaviest  on  the 
low-income  brackets.  It  Is  no  more  than 
right  for  the  Federal  Government  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  on  educational  cost 
through  the  use  of  Its  more  progressive 
methods  of  taxation  which  are  based  on 
ability  to  pay 

MiBirAam  km  kxaltr 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress.  I 
have  sponsored  and  supported  legisla- 
tion for  expanding  the  capacity  and  qual- 
ity of  medical  schools  for  the  education 
of  doctors  and  nurses  In  the  late  1940s, 
many  parents  and  returning  veterans  of 
World  War  n  corresponded  and  con- 
tacted me  complaining  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  favorable  action  on 
their  applications  to  enter  various  medi- 
cal schools  In  Indiana  and  throughout 
the  Nation.     I  was  astounded  to  learn 


from  one  of  the  trustees  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity at  that  time  that  around  3,000 
applications  had  been  received  in  1  year 
from  potential  medical  students,  and  less 
than  200  were  accepted  because  of  limited 
Instructors  and  building  space  or  the 
necessary  schooling  apparatus  to  accom- 
modate more  medical  students. 

The  89th  Congress  has  taken  the  first 
major  steps  In  solving  this  Inexcusable 
barrier  to  provide  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  millions  throughout  our  Nation 
We  also  extended  legislation  up  to  June 
30,  1968,  for  Federal  assistance  for  mass 
immunization  of  preschool  children 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus,  and  measles.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  all  our  elderly  popu- 
lation can  enjoy  medical  and  hospital 
care. 

BOCTAl.    SECrmiTY 

Leading  the  list  of  the  progressive  and 
humanitarian  legislation  passed  during 
this  session  is  the  social  security  expan- 
sion legislation  Our  First  Congressional 
District,  which  has  so  successfully  fought 
the  unemployment  problem,  will  greatly 
benefit  as  a  result  of  the  improved  social 
security  program  The  residents  of  our 
district  win  receive  an  increase  In  bene- 
fits amounting  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  account  of  these  expansions  in 
social  security.  Increased  benefits  are 
needed  to  aid  our  older  citizens  in  meet- 
ing higher  living  costs.  I  have  advocated 
requirements  for  full  benefits  payable  at 
age  60  years.  Disabled  workers  should 
be  eligible  for  benefits  after  4  quarters 
of  coverage  rather  than  the  present  re- 
quirement of  16  quarters.  Totally  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  families  should 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  both  programs. 
Catastrophic  illness  also  places  a  hear.- 
burden  on  many  families,  and  in  tha: 
event  provLsions  should  be  made  fc- 
ample  relief. 

WArm    AND    AIR    POLLUTION 

During  the  last  15  years.  I  have  spon- 
sored, supported,  and  voted  for  water 
and  air  pollution  control  legislation 
The  89th  Congress  has  made  successful 
steps  to  conquer  the  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion health  menace.  This  session  of 
Congress  has  appropriated  money  and 
outlined  programs  which  will  eventually 
result  In  curbing  the  Inexcusable  pollut- 
ing of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  stream.- 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  Government  has  made  fantastic 
strides  in  solvmg  the  pollution  menace 
Local  communities  cannot  by  themselves 
solve  this  modern-day  problem.  In  a  few- 
years,  water  and  air  pollution  will  be  as 
extinct  as  the  kerosene  lamp.  Unfortu- 
nately, In  some  localities  industry-  has 
been  backward  In  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  and  local  governments  on  this 
great  modern  protection  for  human 
health 

MXNTAL    HEALTH 

President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  have  called  for  legislation  to  aid 
In  conquering  mental  Illness  and  retar- 
dation. Congress  acted  to  meet  Uiu 
problem  by  passing  our  first  mental 
health  bill  providing  grai-its  for  mental 
health  centers,  emphasizing  care  and 
treatment  for  patients  In  their  home 
communities.    The    89th    Congress  hae 


expanded  and  improved  mental  health 
by  providing  Federal  grants  to  local 
health  centers  to  pay  the  professional 
staffs  and  purchase  equipment. 

1MMIGR.ATION 

This  Congress  pa.s.sed  the  most  mod- 
ernized and  prot-Tcssive  immigration  law 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  elimi- 
nated the  41 -year-old  national-origins 
provision  of  the  immigration  law.  Back 
in  the  early  1920's,  the  Congress  enacted 
imminration  laws  which  were  ki-iown  pri- 
marily for  special  preference  to  certain 
nations  and  nationalities  throughout  the 
globe.  Some  nations  were  more  favored 
(orentr>'  and  citizenship  than  other  na- 
tions with  unreasonable  restrictions  and 
limited  quotas.  This  legislation  does  not 
increase  our  migrant  population.  We 
provided  for  a  fair  and  equitable  dis- 
mbution  of  quota  allotments  to  all  na- 
tions. 

It  places  a  limit  on  annual  immigra- 
tion of  170.000.  exclusive  of  10,000  ref- 
ugees. A  maximum  of  20,000  can  be  al- 
lotted to  any  one  country.  To  this  num- 
ber may  be  added  the  wives,  children, 
and  parents  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  This  bill 
will  terminate  the  arbitrary  separation 
and  division  of  families.  During  the 
past  41  years,  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  cases  wherein  families  have  remained 
divided  for  indefinite  periods  and  occa- 
sionally during  a  lifetime.  The  State, 
Labor,  and  Justice  Departments  are  au- 
thorized to  exercise  rigid  control  over 
immigration  applications  under  this  new 
bill.  It  restricts  any  adverse  effect  on 
working  conditions  or  American  labor 
in  general. 

CIVIL    AND    VOTING    RIGHTS 

Last  year  v^'e  enacted  a  bill  aimed  at 
enforcing  civil,  educational,  and  voting 
rights  for  all  qualified  American  citi- 
zens. This  legislation  enabled  all  seg- 
ments of  our  people  to  enjoy  rights  and 
privileges  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  United  States.  Millions  of 
our  American  citizens  have  been  ar- 
bitrarily denied  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship for  generations  by  excluding  them 
from  exercising  their  voting  franchise. 

ONE    MAN.    ONE    VOTE 

I  am  opposed  to  legLslation  in  Congress 
or  State  legislatures  that  will  give  po- 
litical bosses  and  special-Interest  groups 
the  right  to  overturn  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  of  legislative  apportionment. 
Fortunately,  many  of  our  States,  includ- 
ing Indiana,  have  already  taken  steps 
to  correct  this  Injustice  to  American 
citizens.  This  practice  has  completely 
ignored  population  or  people  as  the  yard- 
stick to  determine  legislative  districts. 

The  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Civil 
War  were  fought  for  constitutional 
liberty  and  to  preserve  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  liberties  were  being  threatened  by 
those  who  would  legislate  inequality  in 
the  Congre.s.r  and  State  legislative  halls. 
The  yardstick  to  determine  a  county, 
district  or  community's  representation  in 
our  legislatures  should  not  be  measured 
by  acres,  geography,  or  livestock. 

PtTBLIC    WORKS 

The  89th  Congress  and  Its  predecessor, 
the  BBih,  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
public   works    road   and   highway   con- 
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struction  program  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. This  program  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  already  freeways,  toll  roads,  and 
modem  arteries  for  traffic  have  been 
constructed  and  are  serving  our  travel- 
ing public.  Numerous  other  highways 
are  under  construction  and  many  more 
interstate  thoroughfares  are  in  the  blue- 
print stage.  We  have  succeeded  in  ac- 
tively installing  mammoth  public  works 
projects  that  should  have  been  taken  up 
by  our  Nation  years  ago. 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

This  Congress  has  succeeded  in  passing 
effective  minimum  wage  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  millions  of  underpaid  em- 
ployees in  various  lines  of  work.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  minimum  wage  in  our  Na- 
tion was  as  low  as  35  cents  per  hour. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  raised  in  suc- 
cessive increases  and  the  89th  Congress 
enacted  legislation  to  elevate  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  the  underpaid  worker  of 
the  Nation  until  it  reaches  $1.60  per  hour 
in  1968.  This  legislation  will  not  only 
provide  millions  an  opportunity  to  par- 
take in  more  of  this  Nation's  prosperity 
and  abundance,  but  it  will  also  add  multi- 
millions  in  buying  power  and  indirectly 
benefit  industry  and  prosperity  through- 
out the  land. 

POViaiTY 

The  89th  Congress,  in  order  to  rehabil- 
itate and  prepare  millions  for  employ- 
ment, enacted  legislation  to  aid  this 
great  segment  of  our  population  to  pre- 
pare for  the  task  of  fuU  employment. 
Many  will  be  taken  from  the  relief  rolls 
in  various  localities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  last  2  years,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  passed  the  blueprint  and 
drawing  board  stage  and  is  gradually 
becoming  efiCective  in  urban  and  rural 
slums  from  coast  to  coast.  It  has  re- 
quired great  organization  and  detail  of 
preparation  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  become  effective  in  the 
mammoth  task  of  curtailing  and  con- 
quering the  poverty  scourge. 

The  poverty  program  has  already 
reached  and  aided  more  than  3  million 
impoverished  American  families  with 
Jobs,  training,  educational  programs,  and 
an  amazing  variety  of  other  services.  It 
has: 

Contributed  vitally  to  the  emergence 
of  2.2  million  Americans  from  poverty  in 
1965; 

Created  over  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion part-time  and  full-time  jobs  filled 
exclusively  by  poor  people : 

Enrolled  over  a  million  and  a  half  pre- 
school— ^kindergarten — children  in  Head- 
start  projects.  This  training  has  helped 
these  children  to  improve  their  intellec- 
tual capacity,  their  average  IQ.  as  well 
as  vastly  Improving  their  health  and 
personality  development; 

Provided  useful  jobs  and  earnings  for 
more  than  one-half  million  disadvan- 
taged teenagers  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps; 

Established  over  150  Job  Corps  centers 
where  approximately  30,000  of  our  most 
terribly  disadvantaged  teenagers  are 
currently  receiving  remedial  education, 
Job  training,  counseling,  and  preparation 
for  useful  and  productive  lives; 

Approved  over  285  VISTA— volun- 
teers— or  Domestic  Peace  Corps  projects 


in  47  States,  in  which  almost  3,000  'VIS- 
TA volunteers  from  18  to  80  are  serving 
and  more  are  at  present  in  training; 

Brought  forth  an  absolutely  unprec- 
edented outpouring  of  volunteer  effort, 
including  250.000  Headstart  volunteers, 
approximately  30,000  members  of  com- 
munity action  boards,  10,000  women 
members  in  community  service,  and 
countless  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen, religious  leaders,  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  who  are  freely  and 
enthusiastically  devoting  their  efforts 
and  skills  to  the  success  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  crime,  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

EXDER    AND    JUVENILE    PEOPLE 

AH  across  the  Nation,  exciting  and 
imaginative  new  programs  to  aid  im- 
poverished Americans  to  help  themselves 
have  taken  hold  and  are  already  bearing 
fruit.  This  summer,  20,000  promising 
but  economically  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  participated  in  Project 
Upward  Bound  on  the  campuses  of  200 
colleges  and  universities.  The  program 
provides  a  full  year  of  intensive  tutoring 
and  special  counseling  which  will  enable 
them  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  by 
qualifying  for  college.  Thirty-five  foster 
grandparents  projects,  which  serve  the 
economic  needs  of  low-income  elderly 
persons  together  with  the  emotional  and 
psychological  needs  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate little  children  in  public  and  private 
institutions,  have  won  wide  acclaim. 
One  hundred  and  five  legal  services  proj- 
ects are,  for  the  first  time,  bringing  the 
majesty  of  the  law  into  battle  on  the  side 
of  the  poor.  Sixty-three  antipoverty 
projects  for  migrant  agricultural  workers 
are  providing  the  first  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity from  the  migratory-  labor  streams 
to  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

In  addition,  illiterate  adults  in  45 
States  are  participating  in  adult  basic 
education  programs;  work-experience 
projects  are  bringing  jobs  and  income  to 
over  100,000  family  heads  previously  on 
relief;  nearly  16.500  antipoverty  loans 
have  gone  to  combat  poverty  in  rural 
areas.  Small  business  development  cen- 
ters in  46  urban  and  rural  communities 
have  approved  approximately  $15,650,000 
in  economic  incentive  loans  to  struggling 
small  businesses  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  little  over  2  years  under  a 
program  that  accounts  for  less  than  1 
cent  in  each  tax  dollar. 

SECTION     14  (b) 

I  congratulate  the  Indiana  Legislature 
in  the  last  session  for  repealing  section 
14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That 
bill  included  the  fine-print  section 
known  as  14ibi  which  permits  antilabor 
States  to  nullify  the  Wagner  National 
Labor  Act  and  outlaw  collective-bargain- 
ing and  labor-management  agreements. 

Section  14<b>  has  made  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  factories  and  industries  to 
close  their  business  operations  in  States 
requiftng  living  wages  and  good  working 
conditions,  and  move  into  so-called  low- 
wage  right-to-work  or  Hib'   States. 

By  reason  of  these  runaway  and  newly 
established  industries  into  14ib'  States, 
antilabor  areas,  millions  of  factory  work- 
ers are  underpaid  and.  in  most  cases,  are 
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submitunK  to  the  same  wurlclnK  cor.di- 
lloixa  ai  exisu-d  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  These  workers  today  are  not  In 
the  market  fjr  $3,000  to  $4,000  automo- 
biles ')r  $200  to  $300  refrigerators,  or 
thou-sands  of  other  products  which  are 
manufactured  In  Llvin»{-*age  States. 
Ec<jnomlst3  axree  that  the  bu  depression 
In  t!io  ettriy  thirties  was  brought  about 
by  reason  of  lack  of  buying  power  for 
miiiioixs  of  workers  and  farmers  In 
America 

In  uur  platform  I  promised  2  years  ago 
to  cooperate  in  repealing  section  14' b» 
durluK  tnis  session  of  Congress.  As  a 
mtmbt-r  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  led 
the  flight  to  gel  favorable  action  on  this 
leKlslatlon  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  handled  the  rule 
and  o^iened  the  2-day  debate  on  tlUs  bill. 
It  pa-sst^d  the  House  by  a  majonty  of  19 
vote.s  When  It  reached  the  olh«T  txxly, 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  the  Republi- 
can mlnonty  leader  led  a  filibuster  over 
a  number  of  days  that  eventually  re- 
suJted  In  preventlm?  a  vote  of  this  leg- 
islation Had  It  not  been  for  the  flll- 
biLster.  no  doubt  the  other  body  would 
have  enacted  the  repeal  legislation  and 
it  wouid  havp  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  defeat  of  14' b'  repeal  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  our  future  pros- 
perity In  a  few  years  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional Industries  will  locate  In  cheap- 
wage  Stales 

BCONOMT 

When  politicians  criticize  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration  during  the 
last  5  years,  they  fall  to  mention  the 
great  Increase  In  prrxluctlon.  employ- 
ment, and  prosperity  throughout  our 
land  About  a  month  ago.  I  requested 
from  the  US  Treasury  a  breakdown 
of  our  national  debt  as  compared  with 
our  economy  durine  the  last  20  years. 
Our  national  production — economy — has 
increased  over  the  rise  In  our  national 
debt  at  a  percentage  of  almost  9  to  1  in 
the  la.st  20  years      .As  an  example. 

1  In  bllMons  of  dollars) 
Oro6«  national  production;  ' 

1966  714 

1946         aoa 

Or»««  national  debt'  ' 

1968 8»4 

1S>4« 270 

'  .Approximately. 

If  the  same  rate  of  pros;->ertty  contin- 
ues, economists  have  predicted  our  gross 
national  product  will  be  approximately 
$900  billion  by  1970. 

I  mention  these  facts  30  when  your 
neighbor  talks  about  our  national  fiscal 
policy  going  to  the  dogs"  you  might 
quote  the  above  figures  from  our  UB. 
Treasury  on  the  solid  financial  status  of 
our  Government 

SOUTH    VTSTNAM 

Our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  be- 
gan during  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration with  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  which  was  negotiated  and  signed 
after  the  Geneva  agreements  In  1954. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  and 
other  member  nations  not  only  under- 
took to  guarantee  their  own  security  but 
also  to  come  to  the  aid  of  certain  treaty 
states  and  territories  If  they  .so  requested. 
South    Vietnam    was    Included    ir    this 


treaty.  Following  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  President  Elsenhower  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  of- 
fered to  continue  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  South  Vletimm  The  policy 
behind  this  assistance  was  stated  In  a 
letter  from  President  Elsenhower  to  the 
President  of  Vietnam  on  October  1.  1954: 

The  purpome  o(  itila  offer  la  to  aaalst  the 
Qoveroment  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maLntJLtning  »  atrong  slate,  capable  of  resist- 
ing attempted  Communist  subversion  or  ag- 
greoalon  through  military  nr>«am 

The  need  for  this  assistance  was  obvi- 
ous 

When  the  Indo-Chlna  war  ended  In 
1954.  Vietnam  seemed  to  have  little 
chance  of  resisting  ConununLst  enslave- 
ment. During  the  next  6  years,  from 
1954  through  1960.  the  United  States 
made  available  $15  billion  In  economic 
assistance  and  $500  million  In  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  By  1960 
the  United  States  was  able  to  begin 
planning  sutwtantlal  reductions  in  Its 
aid  Unfortunately,  however.  Hanoi  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  had  other  plans 

In  September  1960  the  Communists  be- 
gan to  step  up  their  campaign  of  sub- 
version by  assassinating  aiid  kidnaping 
local  civilian  government  officials  of 
South  Vietnam  These  terroristic  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Communists  In- 
creased in  intensity  and  changed  In 
character  from  Internal  subversion  to  the 
movement  of  organized  troops  of  North 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  Into  South 
Vietnam.  Because  of  the  Intensified 
Communist  efforts  during  tliese  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  es- 
calate Its  own  efforts  In  support  of  South 
Vietnam  which,  luider  the  Southeast 
.Asia  Treaty,  requested  our  help 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  events 
since  1954.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
administration — Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic— can  be  Identified  as  responsible 
for  the  present  U  S  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. When  the  Commurusts  find,  as 
they  must,  that  they  ctinnot  win.  there 
will  be  peace. 

Because  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam, 
there  is  a  decrease  of  Communist  pres- 
sure elsewhere  around  the  globe.  Red 
China  ceased  to  aggress  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  such  as  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  In  a  House  report  pubLlslied  In 
the  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  com- 
munism in  Latin  America,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  definite  decrease  in 
militant  Communist  activities  in  that 
area  The  threat  of  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression  in  Latm  America 
Is  not  as  great  today  as  it  was  2  years 
ago. 

Due  in  large  part  to  Hanoi's  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  newly  emerging 
nations  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  threat  that  commimlsm  offers  to 
their  own  freedom  and  self-guvernnieni 
Since  1960,  20  new  nations  have  been 
born  and  not  one  has  succumbed  to  the 
enslavement  of  communusm  Quite  the 
opposite  effect  has  Uken  place  In 
Indonesia,  Chinese  Communist  Influence 
has  all  but  been  obliterated  In  Africa, 
Chinese  Communist  representatives  have 
been  thrown  out  of  Burundi  and  Ghana 
and    several    other    emerging    African 


states  have  outlawed   Communist  sub- 
versive activities. 

Lenh^,  In  his  original  Commun;  • 
dogma  a  half  century  ago,  outlined  tr. 
strategy  of  world  domination  and  e: 
.slavemcnt  by  recommending  slow  sy;. 
tematic  aggression  of  smaller  nation.- 
This  Communist  policy  has  been  curbed 
by  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the 
free  world 

As  your  Congressman,  I  received  nu 
merous  letters  after  World  War  II  cnt 
iclzln,?   the    heavy   expenditures  of  aici 
to  "bombed  out'  nations  through  Presi- 
dent Truman's  policy  of  aid  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  Italy,  and  other  nations  in  their 
battle  to  rebuild  from  wartime  destruo 
tion 

General  El.senhower  In  1951,  1  year 
before  he  tx?camt-  our  President.  te.mfii.. 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  stated: 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  aid  and  leadersh.; 
of  the  United  States,  all  Europe  would  t 
under    Communist    enslavement    tod:«y 

Many  other  leaders  have  made  tl^jc 
same  statement  only  in  different  word? 

During  the  Korean  war.  much  oppo.?- 
tion.  through  letters  and  otherwise,  came 
to  my  office  opposing  this  conflict  but  in 
later  years  world  statesmen  agreed  tha; 
if  It  had  not  been  for  President  Tru- 
man's leadership  the  Philippine  Islands 
Japan.  Australia,  and  all  of  Asia  would 
today  be  under  Communist  domrnatio:: 
We  all  know  of  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  agitation  in  South  America  a 
few  years  back,  when  experts  predicted 
all  South  America  would  capitiha;*.'  :o 
communistic  rule.  Future  ^tnerauon;- 
will  thank  the  great  world  leadership  of 
our  four  Presidents  since  World  War 
II — Truman.  Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson— for  their  global  statesmanship 
In  curbing  and  turning  back  communism. 

History  will  record  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  as  the  greatest 
threat  to  human  liberty  in  the  annals  0' 
civilization. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS.  1966 

Mr.  vaviAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou5t- 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPF.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debat-e  Just  concluded  on  H.R  13161.  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  a  motion  was  of- 
fered by  the  minority  to  recommit  the 
bill  for  the  purpose,  in  part,  of  reducing 
the  fund.s  authorized  for  expenditure,  by 
several  hundred  million  dollars. 

Now  several  members  of  the  minority 
claimed  that  any  vote  against  that 
motion  coiild  be  interpreted  only  as  a 
vote  against  the  President  s  budget,  and 
that  anyone  who  voted  against  it  wa^ 
votlni.;  fur  an  extra  increase  in  taxes. 
Apparently  these  same  individuals  con- 
veniently have  forgotten  that  several 
months  ago  they  voted,  with  ver>'  few 
exceptions,   to   exceed  his  budget  by  a 


•omparable  amount  when  they  rejected 
his  request  to  reduce  the  unnecessarily 
high  appropriations  for  the  so-called 
•ederally  impacted  area  school  assistance 

•irogram.  ■..      .     j 

The  education  funds  we  authorized 
today  are  to  be  expended  in  very  large 
oart  in  school  districts  having  large  num- 
^rs  of  children  of  the  poor.  By  com- 
parison, the  impacted  area  funds,  in  in- 
tance  after  instance,  go  to  districts 
'^pulated  by  families  having  very  ade- 
quate financial  re^urccs, 

Mr  Speaker,  had  the  motion  offered 
by  the  mmority  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  impacted  areas  program,  I 
would  have  supporttd  it .  But  the  reduc- 
tion proposed  in  my  opinion  was  not  the 
appropriate  one. 


RICHARD   C     P.^TTKRSON.    JR. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include   extraneous   matter   in   the 

Record.  ^.     ^.       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
New  York  City  lost  one  of  the  city's  most 
distinguished  citizens.  For  12  years,  un- 
der Mayor  Wagner.  Richard  Cunning- 
ham Patterson,  Jr.,  was  the  city's  official 
greeter  of  distingui.'^hcd  visitors.  As 
commissioner  of  public  events,  he  repre- 
sented the  people  of  New  York  to  all  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Former  Amba.ssador  to  Yugoslavia, 
Guatemala,  and  Switzerland,  he  was  one 
of  our  Nations  mo.st  able  diplomats.  He 
was  a  public  spirited  businessman  who 
often  responded  to  the  call  of  public  serv- 
ice, whether  as  New  York  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  U.S.  Ambassador. 

I  came  to  know  Richard  C.  Patterson, 
Jr ,  when  I  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Young  Democratic  Club,  Inc.,  for  he  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  involvement  of 
young  people  in  ix)litics.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  Young  Democratic  Club  in 
the  early  years  of  its  existence.  He  was 
always  ready  to  offer  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  club  for  which  he  had  great 
personal  attachment 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Patterson,  to  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Jarvls  J.  Sladc.  and  three  grandchildren. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  inc'ude  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  obituary  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October   1, 

1936- 

Richard  Pattesson.  Jr  .  80.  Dies — Ex-Pvblic 

EVVNTS    CriMMIS.SIONF.R FORMER     AMBASSA- 

DnR  Was   the   Cn-Y's   Protocol   Chiet   in 

Wagntr  Years 

Rlcliard  CMnnlngham  Patterson.  Jr.. 
former  Commissioner  of  Public  Events  and 
chief  of  protocol  of  New  York  City  and  for  12 
years  Its  ofBclal  greeter  of  distinguished  vUl- 
tors,  died  last  night  at  New  York  Hoepltal. 
He  was  80  years  old  and  lived  at  the  Waldorf 
Towers. 

Mr  Patterson  was  a  buslnestman  who  sev- 
eral times  In  his  career  left  high  positions  In 
private  en'  -prise  to  take  administrative  pub- 
Uc  offices. 


In  June.  1933,  W.  Klngsland  Macy,  then 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Ck>tnmit- 
tee,  offered  Mr.  Patterson  the  nomination  as 
Fusion  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York. 
However,  Mr.  Patterson  declined  the  cffer. 
Subsequently,  former  Gov.  Charles  S  Whit- 
man asserted  that  If  Mr.  Patterson  had  ac- 
cepted the  endorsement  he  would  have  been 
elected  Mayor. 

In  1944  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 
and  in  the  next  two  years  he  figured  In  the 
strained  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Yugoslav  Government  of  Marshal 
Tito. 

AIDB  TO   O'CONNOR 

Mr.  Patterson,  who  had  also  served  as  Am- 
bassador to  Guatemala  and  Switzerland,  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  in 
1954  to  be  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Reception 
Committee.  Subsequently,  he  became  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Events  and  chief  of  proto- 
col for  the  city.  He  held  those  poets  for  12 
years. 

Early  this  year,  It  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Patterson  would  become  a  nonsalarled 
liaison  and  consultant  on  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  city  to  City  Council  President 
Frank  D.  O'Connor,  who  Is  now  campaigning 
as  the  Etemocratlc  party's  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  born  In  Omaha  on  Jan. 
31.  1886.  He  attended  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  received  an  engineering  degree 
from  Columbia  University's  School  of  Mines 
in  1912. 

At  Columbia,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
university's  swimming  team  and.  In  1909-10. 
was  president  of  the  Intercollegiate  Swim- 
ming Association.  As  a  young  man  he 
worked  as  a  day  laborer  In  the  gold  mines 
of  South  Dakota  and  for  many  years  main- 
tained his  membership  in  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  Union. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Patterson  joined  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing's  punitive  expedition  to  Mexico  as  a 
cavalry  private.  Later,  before  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  he  was  secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department. 

commissioner  of  correction 
In  World  War  I  he  served  with  the  .Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  in  Europe  for  13 
months  as  a  captain  and  then  as  a  major  in 
the  engineers.  He  later  was  promoted  to 
colonel  in  the  reserve.  Before  he  returned 
home  he  helped  to  organize  the  American  Le- 
gion in  Paris. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Patterson  became  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  J.  G.  White 
Engineering  Corporation.  He  then  Joined 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  as  an  engi- 
neer representing  the  company  in  China. 

His  first  appointment  In  the  public  serv- 
ice was  as  Commissioner  of  Correction  for 
New  York  City,  an  office  he  held  from  1927 
until  1932.  During  that  time  he  also  was 
Commissioner  of  the  City  Parole  Board. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  executive  -.ice  president 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  from  1932  to  1936.  He  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1938-39  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Radlo-Keith- 
Orpheum  from  1940  to  1944  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Guatemala  and  in  1951  he  became 
minister  to  Switzerland  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

In  the  nlneteen-thlrtles.  Mr.  Patterson  had 
also  served  as  board  chairman  ol  the  Citi- 
zens Budget  Commission  here  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  In  Wash- 
ington. From  1941  to  1943  he  was  New  York 
State  chairman  of  the  War  Savings  Staff  for 
the  sale  of  war  bonds  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. He  also  had  been  president  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society. 


CITED  BY  38  NATIONS 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
director  and  first  president  of  the  Par  East 
American  Council  of  Commerce  and  Industrj-, 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Foun- 
dation and  the  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington, and  a  director  of  the  Priion  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patterson  had  been  decorated  by  38 
nations.  He  was  awarded  the  medal  for  'dis- 
tinguished public  service"  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1932  and  bv  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska" in  1940.  In  1958  Wagner  College 
awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  The  follow^ng  year  P;:ce  College 
granted  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law.  In  1962  Dickinson  College  also 
awarded  him  an  honorary-  degree. 

Mr.  Patterson's  clubs  Included  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Downtown  Association,  the  Re- 
cess, the  Metropolitan,  the  Overseas  Press  and 
the  Piping  Rock. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Shelley 
McCutchen  Rodes;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Jarvls 
James  Slade,  and  three  grandchildren. 


CONSERVE   FUR   SEALS   AND  WILD- 
LIFE   ON    PRIBILOF    ISLANDS 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2102)  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  the  North  Pacific  fur 
seals,  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  conserve  the 
fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  otters  on 
the  high  seas,  with  amendments  of  the 
HoiLse  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Lennon,  H.-vgen  of  California,  Downing, 
Pelly.  and  Keith. 


FISH    PROTEIN    CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iS.  2720)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop,  through  the  use  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  plants,  practicable 
and  economic  means  for  the  production 
by  the  commercial  fishing  industiT  of  fish 
protein  concentrate,  with  amendments  of 
the  House  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Lennon,  Hagen  of  CaUfornia,  Downing. 
Pelly,  and  Keith. 


CONSERVATION    AND    PROTECTION 

OP     ENDANGERED     SPECIES     OF 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  LENNON  submitted  a  conference 

report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 

9424)    to  provide  for  the  conservation, 

protection,   and  propagation  of  native 

species  of  fish  and  wildlife,   including 

migratory    birds,    that    are    threatened 
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Muid  add  support  to  our  cause.    Please  let     tive  from  exceeding  Its  authority.    I  urge     required   to   report.     At   present,   only 
*''  i-„.  /,„r,-,  v,^ii  (f  vrii,  p;in  be  with  us  and     ^„»,-„  vr»TnVv.r  nf  t.Yiis  Hnii.se  who  is  con-     committees   operating   m   two   or   more 
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with  extinction;  to  consolidate  tiie  au- 
thorities relating  to  the  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Lnterlor  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  system;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ACTION  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS 
URGED 

Mr    MORTON      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  DUnols  !  Mr  RuMsrELol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  during  the  89th 
Congress  I  have  expressed  my  strong 
support  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  and  for  Its 
w.ark  In  1965.  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
In  the  House  to  e.stabllsh  the  committee, 
and  on  June  2.  1965.  I  testified  before 
the  committee  at  length  I  have  care- 
fully followed  the  committee's  progress 
and  I  believe  its  final  report- — Senare  Re- 
port No  1414,  House  Report  No  1781  — 
filed  with  the  Congress  on  July  28,  1966. 
is  a  document  worthy  of  the  support  of 
all  Members  of  Congress,  even  though — 
to  be  sure — It  does  not  deal  with  every 
major  problem  facing  the  Congress 

In  compiling  Its  report,  the  corimlt- 
tee  held  41  public  hearings  and  reteived 
the  views  of   199  witnesses      This  cestl- 
mony  Is  contained  In  16  printed  volumes 
which  total  2.435  pages     Among  the  wit  - 
ne&ses   were    106   Members   of   Congress 
who   either   testified   in   person  or  sub- 
mitted statements  for  the  record,     The 
committee  and  Its  staff  met  in  over  50 
executive  sessions  to  consider  the  con- 
gressional reforms  suggested,  and  subse- 
quently    the    committee    prepared     an 
omnibus   bill   Incorporating   the   recom- 
mendation.s  contained  In  the  final  report 
Mr   Speaker,  it  Is  now  time  to  act     If 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
are  to  be  Implemented  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress,  we  must  act  at  once      The  89th 
Congress  ought  not  to  adjourn  sine  di»> 
without  taking  action  on  congressional 
reform,  for  a  delay  now  will  mean  that 
any  reforms  to  be  adopted  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  91st  Congress  to  become 
truly  effective     The  need  for  reform  was 
affirmed   by    both   the   Senate   and   the 
House  in  March  of  1965  when  both  bxlles 
voted  unanimously  to  establish  the  com- 
mittee     It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
right  to  Ignore  this  strong  expression  of 
supix)rt     Further.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  right  to  organize  the  90th  Coairess 
under  old  forms  and  practices  which  a 
great  m.ajorlty  of  Members  of  Congress 
believe  to  be  inadequate  and  outdated 

I  urge  the  Immediate  consideration  by 
the  H  >u.st'  of  the  omnibiis  bill  on  the  or- 
ganization of  Congress  A  delay  In  act- 
ing at  thi.s  time  will  surely  mean  a  set- 
back for  meaningful  congressional  re- 
form 


SECURITY  OF  THIS  NATION 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  Martin]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  this  time  because  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  security  of  this  Nation 
The  safeguard  of  our  freedoms  for  190 
glorious  years  has  been  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  a  document  de- 
scribed as  "the  greatest  Instrument  of 
freedom  ever  produced  by  man  "  Our 
Founding  Fathers,  divinely  Inspired, 
brought  forth  an  instrument  which 
changed  the  course  of  history  and  estab- 
lished upon  this  earth  a  new  concept  of 
man's  relationship  to  goverrunent.  In 
their  farseelng  wisdom  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  adopted  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  separation  of  powers  to 
make  It  Impossible  for  a  monarch,  a 
dictator,  or  any  small  band  of  power- 
mad  zealots  to  seize  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment established  of.  for.  and  by  the 
people. 

There  have  been  contests  during 
the^e  190  years  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  upset  this 
balance  of  power,  but  heretofore  neither 
executive,  nor  Congress,  nor  the  judiciary 
has  been  able  to  force  Its  will  upon  the 
other  bodies.     Now  this  is  not  true 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  of  Congress 
have  been  steadily  eroded  by  a  Supreme 
Court  which  far  exceeded  Its  constitu- 
tional functions,  and  by  an  executive 
branch  which  seems  to  hold  in  disdain 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  Congress. 
This  steady  encroachment  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  has  reached  a 
climax  under  the  present  administra- 
tion through  the  manipulation  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  more  particularly  by  Harold 
Howe  n.  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Making  no  pretense  that  it  Is  his  deter- 
mination to  use  the  power  of  his  ofDce 
and  the  support  of  the  President  to  force 
his  social  philosophy  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  Harold  Howe  has  pre.ssed 
down  upon  the  brow  of  the  South  a 
crown  of  thorns  as  cruel  and  as  torturous 
;.s  that  pressed  upon  the  head  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  when  they  crucified  Him 
on  the  cross. 

The  scho.^l  guidelines  engineered  and 
put  into  action  by  Harold  Howe  are 
wreaking  havoc  among  the  schools  of 
my  beloved  State  of  Alabama  and  other 
Stales  of  the  South  While  we  are  his 
victims  today.  I  warn  my  colleagues  that 
should  he  succeed  In  his  effort,  the  long 
dreaded  federalization  of  schools  In 
America  will  be  consummated  In  every 
State  In  the  Union  Harold  Howe  seeks 
to  assume  authority  over  every  local 
school  board  In  this  country.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  high  standard 
of  education  attained  In  America  for 
more  children  of  every  race,  color,  and 
economic  condlUon  than  In  any  other 


place  has  been  the  result  of  local  control 
of  the  schools.  Who  knows  t)etter  what 
is  the  best  education  for  their  children 
than  the  mothers,  fathers,  neighbors,  and 
local  officials  of  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  across  the  land?  There  is  no 
more  dedicated  group  of  public  officials 
at  any  level  of  government  than  mem- 
bers of  local  school  boards.  They  sene 
in  most  Instances  without  compensation, 
often  at  great  personal  sacrifices,  with 
long  hours  of  toll  to  raise  money  to  build 
schools,  hire  the  best  teachers  available, 
and  approve  curriculums  which  will  best 
prepare  the  children  of  their  community 
to  go  into  the  world. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rather  trust 
the  destiny  of  my  children — and  I  have 
three,  the  oldest  just  starting  in  the  first 
grade — to  the  dedicated  service  of  local 
school  board  officials  than  to  the  social 
philosophy  of  Harold  Howe 

"Vou  who  do  not  live  In  the  South  and 
have  not  yet  experienced  his  heavy- 
handed  autocracy  cannot  appreciate  the 
damage  he  is  doing  to  education.  In  Ala- 
bama, our  local  .school  boards  and  our 
good  people  have  been  bending  every  pos- 
sible  effort  to  improve  the  standard  of 
education  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  our 
State.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  build 
schools,  to  add  new  classrooms,  to  in- 
crease our  teaching  staffs,  and  although 
we  are  not  as  wealthy  as  some  of  our 
sister  States,  we  have  been  making  prog- 
ress. Now  comes  Harold  Howe  with  or- 
ders to  reallnc  our  school  boundaries,  re- 
assign students  upon  the  basis  of  race 
even  If  It  means  closing  badly  needed 
schools  and  firing  highly  qualified 
teachers 

I  say  that  Is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
say  that  anything  that  hurts  the  educa- 
tion of  a  single  boy  or  girl  in  Alabama 
or  in  any  other  State  is  a  criminal  act 
against  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

Harold  Howe  was  never  given  this 
authority  by  Congress.  In  fact,  he  has 
far  exceeded  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
In  his  ruthlessness  to  impose  his  will 
upon  the  States  and  the  local  school 
boards  he  has  arrogantly  ignored  the 
will  of  Congress  and  Instituted  his  own 
will  over  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
By  these  acts  he  has  forfeited  the  right 
to  hold  public  office  He  is  a  constant 
danger  to  the  orderly  process  of  Kovem- 
ment  under  the  Constitution  and  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  freedoms  of  the  people 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  trying  to 
arouse  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
the  danger  of  Harold  Howe's  guidelines 
for  many  months  On  April  5  of  this 
year  I  wired  to  the  superintendents  of 
local  school  systems  in  my  State  through 
Alabama  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. Dr  Austin  Meadows,  the  follow- 
ing telegram : 

This  is  to  offer  my  assistance  to  Aiaijama 
Supermtendenls  of  Education  in  their  op- 
pi«llion  to  the  Federal  Guidelines.  I  would 
appreciate  your  sending  me  such  Information 
relative  to  the  preeent  school  situation  and 
how  these  guidelines  will  affect  our  system. 
This  wUl  be  m..«t  helpful  in  our  L-pposltlon 
to  these  unjust  pn>poe«Js  I  think  that  tbe 
entire  AJabania  delegation  should  request  a 
meeting  with  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and   your  preseuc«  at  such  a  meeting 


would  add  support  to  our  cause.  Please  let 
me  hear  from  you  if  you  can  t>e  with  us  and 
let  us  know  what  date  will  fit  in  with  your 
schedule. 

Subsequent  to  sending  this  wire,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  him  to  re.scind  these  guide- 
lines "because  they  are  illegal  and  will 
destroy  the  sincere  and  orderly  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  the  officials  and 
people  of  Alabama  to  comply  with  the 
law.  The  enforcement  of  such  unrea- 
sonable and  unfair  demands  threatens 
the  education  of  all  Alabama  school- 
children including  the  children  of  the 
poor." 

At  the  same  time  my  fellow  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  from  Alabama  and 
I  met  with  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  II  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
reasonable  and  fair  compromise  on  the 
guidelines.  We  spent  2  hours  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  we  were 
unable  to  shake  his  determination  to  de- 
mand unquestionable  obedience  to  his 
edicts  by  Alabama  State  officials  and 
local  school  boards.  He  threatened  to 
withhold  all  school  money  from  any  Ala- 
bama school  district  which  vould  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  his  guide- 
lines. In  the  entire  2  hours  I  spent  in  his 
office  I  saw  nothin.t;  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  dealt  with  education.  Even 
when  I  requested  some  evidence  of  activ- 
ities in  behalf  of  improved  education,  the 
Commissioner  would  not  produce  it.  The 
entire  effort  of  the  Office  of  Education 
seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  to  en- 
force its  own  ideas  of  social  reform. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  In  April  that  the  people  of 
our  State  were  making  every  reasonable 
and  fair  effort  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  all  we  asked  was  that  we  he  allowed 
10  meet  the  requirements  so  as  not  to 
hurt  our  schools  or  result  in  a  lowering 
of  educational  standards  for  our  children, 
especially  our  poor  children.  His  only 
reply  seemed  to  be  that  total  compliance 
with  the  guidelines  must  be  brought 
about  immediately  even  If  it  meant  clos- 
ing good  schools  and  overcrowding  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Through  April,  May,  and  June  I  urged 
this  Congress  to  stop  this  p>ower  grab 
and  disregard  of  Congress  intent  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  com- 
pany with  other  Members  of  Congress 
from  all  the  Southern  States  we  met 
again  with  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  point  out  the  recklessness  of  his 
actions  All  to  no  avail.  Harold  Howe 
has  set  himself  above  Congress.  He  has 
assumed  the  position  that  he  and  he 
alone  is  the  law.  and  that  he  and  he  alone 
is  the  sole  Interpreter  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  Republic  Is  to  be 
secure  we  dare  not  allow  a  hireling  to 
fxert  such  autocratic  disdsdn  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  take  action 
now  to  rescind  these  vicious.  Illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  school  guidelines  as 
well  as  the  other  guidelines  imposed  on 
the  schools  and  hospitals  of  our  country. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  In  conjunction 
1th  other  Members  of  this  body  to  pre- 
vent any  agency  or  division  of  the  execu- 


tive from  exceeding  its  authority.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  and  with  proper  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  this  biU,  H.R.  17764. 
This  should  and  must  be  done  before  this 
Congress  adjourns  or  we  face  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  our  public  school 
system. 

In  the  meantime  this  Congress  should 
demand  that  the  President  remove  from 
office  immediately  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe  II. 
To  do  less  reflects  upon  the  strength  and 
determination  of  this  legislative  body. 
I  hope  I  will  have  your  full  support  of 
these  viUl  moves  in  this  critical  hour  for 
this  Nation. 


ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  EXPENSE 
REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  has 
taken  significant  steps  toward  accom- 
plislilng  the  first  major  overhaul  of  the 
election  campaign  expense  reporting  pro- 
cedures in  more  than  two  decades. 

It  is  especially  important  since  this 
move  is  a  solid  bipartisan  one.  Bills  em- 
bodjdng  the  proposals  we  recommend 
have  been  introduced  by  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Representative  Ash- 
more— H.R.  18162— and  by  myself  as 
the  ranidng  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee — H.R.  18167.  These  pro- 
posals represent  a  consensus  of  what 
is  needed  in  an  area  that  has  long  cried 
out  for  reform. 

I  believe  that  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands. 
is  much  stronger  than  any  of  ttiose 
previously  offered  and  contains  im- 
portant and  necessary  improvements 
over  the  Ideas  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  message  on  this  subject. 

We  recognize  that  final  action  on  this 
proposal  is  unlikely  this  session.  How- 
ever, introduction  of  the  proposal  now 
will  open  the  door  for  speedy  action  in 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  existing 
Federal  laws  requiring  candidates  and 
political  committees  to  report  informa- 
tion regarding  amounts  and  sources  of 
political  funds  and  items  of  expenditures. 
The  measure  would  require  pericxiic  re- 
ports for  both  prenomination  campaigns 
and  campaigns  for  general  election.  Re- 
ports on  primary  election  or  convention 
spending  for  candidates  for  President, 
Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men are  not  now  required  by  law,  but 
would  be  under  the  bill  reported.  More- 
over, committees  raising  or  spending  as 
much  as  $1,000  within  a  single  State  on 
behidf  of  Federal  candidates  would  be 


required  to  report.  At  present,  only 
committees  operating  in  two  or  more 
States  are  so  required. 

In  the  biU.  political  committees  would 
be  responsible  to  register  when  formed 
to  support  Federal  candidates,  and  to 
declare  the  candidates  they  will  support. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  features  in  this 
bipartisan  bill  that  go  beyond  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President. 

Another  is  that  debts  would  have  to  be 
reported  in  meaningful  ways  at  regular 
intervals  and  before  and  after  elections, 
as  would  loans  and  the  names  of  co- 
signers of  loans. 

Reports  would  be  filed  with  a  biparti- 
san Federal  Elections  Commission,  hav- 
ing broad  powers  to  receive,  check,  ana- 
lyze, publicize,  and  pre.sene  them  and 
make  them  available  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  could  require  compliance 
if  the  candidates  or  committees  fail  to 
report.  The  five-member  Commission 
would  have  no  more  than  three  members 
from  the  same  political  party.  It  would 
have  powers  to  audit  reports,  carry  on 
investigations,  issue  subpenas  and  in- 
.iunctions,  and  to  act  promptly  upon 
complaints  brought  by  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office.  At  present,  reports  are 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  would 
have  continued  the  practice  of  reporting 
with  the  Clerk  and  the  Secretary. 

Duplicate  copies  of  reports  would  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  the  State  of  origin  of  the 
candidate  and  the  political  committee, 
thus  insuring  the  availability  of  filed  in- 
formation to  opposing  candidates,  the 
local  media,  and  the  public.  This  plan 
to  keep  the  public  better  informed  was 
not  considered  in  President  Johnson's 
message. 

The  Federal  Elections  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  encourage  State 
election  authorities  to  develop  uniform 
procedures  that  would  help  eliminate 
unnecessary  duplication  when  State  laws 
also  require  the  filing  of  campaign  fund 
data. 

RepKjrts  and  statements  filed  with  both 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  and 
with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
would  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
Copying  by  duplicating  machine  at  the 
expense  of  any  person  making  a  request 
would  be  permitted  at  both  the  offices  of 
the  Commission  and  the  clerk. 

The  proposed  measure  abolishes  lim- 
itations on  amounts  candidates  for  Con- 
gress can  spend  on  campaigns,  and  on 
amounts  political  committees  can  spend. 
The  present  limitation  on  committee 
spending  is  $3  million.  The  bill  retains 
the  present  $5,000  limitation  on  amounts 
that  can  be  contributed  by  an  individual 
to  a  candidate  or  committee.  As  at  pres- 
ent, individuals  can  give  to  as  many  can- 
didates or  committees  as  they  want,  but 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Elections 
Commission  would  insure  that  amounts 
contributed  would  be  reported  and  the 
Information  disseminated  to  the  media 
and  the  public  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Unlike  present  law.  the  new  legislation 
would  require  reporting  of  financial  data 
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regardtng  national  nominating  conven- 
tions Corporations  would  continue  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
conventions,  and  could  buy  advertising 
space  In  convention  proKram  books 
However,  in  accordance  with  the  so- 
called  Williams  amendment  to  the  tax 
laws  passed  last  March,  corporations  can 
no  longer  deduct  as  a  business  expense 
amounts  spent  on  advertising  in  political 
publications  In  connection  with  all  oth- 
er political  activities,  controls  on  cor- 
poratloivs  and  labor  unions  and  trade 
associations  would  be  tightened  Cor- 
porations and  labor  unions  would  still 
be  prohibited  from  contributing,  a*  In 
present  law,  but  the  new  bill  adds  a  sec- 
tion forbidding  corporations,  labor  un- 
ions, and  trade  ass-oclations  with  cor- 
porate funds  or  compulsory  dues  or  as- 
sessments from  financially  supporting  by 
direct  or  indirect  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures any  organizations  that  par- 
ticipatt'  in  political  activities  Affiliated 
orKanlzatloi^s  could  continue  to  operate 
but  only  with  funds  raised  voluntarily 
from  among  members  and  supporters 
Als.i,  the  bill  would  tighten  a  provision 
in  existing  law  forbidding  corporations 
or  others  from  contributing  If  holding 
or  negotiating  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  This  improvement  also 
goes  beyond  the  F^resldent  s  recommen- 
dations 

In  addition  to  campaign  fund  report- 
ing, the  bill  requires  disclosure  by  Sen- 
ators. Congressmen,  and  candidates  for 
Congress  of  gifts  and  honorariums. 
Members  of  Congress  would  file  reports 
of  gifts  and  honorariums  of  $100  or  more 
each  year,  whether  or  not  running  for 
election 

The  proposed  law  would  perrrlt  the 
sale  of  political  souvenirs  if  costing  $25 
or  less,  but  would  not  permit  the  sale  of 
advertlsirig  In  political  program  books  or 
journals  In  a  proposal  that  goes  be- 
yond the  administration  bill,  contribu- 
tions in  the  name  of  another  person 
would  be  prohibited  The  language  of 
existing  law  was  tightened  with  re.spect 
to  the  prohibition  of  a  promise  of  a  con- 
tract, appointment,  or  other  employment 
or  special  c^msideration  In  return  for  a 
contribution 

The  subcommittee  action  resulted 
from  4  days  of  hearings  and  manj  weeks 
of  committee  discussion  One  of  the 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  was  Ramsey 
Clark,  now  Acting  Attorney  General, 
who  testified  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration recommendations,  which  were 
proposed  by  President  Johnson  on  May 
36  The  Johnson  proposals  Included  a 
tax  deduction  for  political  contributions, 
but  the  House  Administration  Committee 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  tax  as- 
pects of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions 

Mr  Speaker,  I  invite  the  attention  and 
the  comments  of  the  membership  on  this 
measure  that  affects  all  of  us 


ADDRESS      BY      HIS      EXCELLENCY 
AUGUST  ZALESKI 

Mr    MORTON.     Mr    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlen;a.i 


from  Illinois  I  Mr,  DkkwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  on 
October  I.  1966  at  the  CaxU)n  Hall  in 
London,  the  President  of  the  Polish  Re- 
public in  Exile.  His  Excellency  August 
Zaleski,  addressed  the  latest  session  of 
the  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  a 
body  which  functions  as  a  parliament  in 
exile  I  insert  into  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  speech  he  delivered, 
tPTom      the      PolUh      Oovernin*nt-ln-ExUe. 

Minlatry      of      Foreign      Affair*.      London. 

CXM   1,  IMfij 
Aooaasa  or  tiu   PwtswtuT   or  thc   Polish 
tUruwtac  at  Kxila 

Newt  raeelved  from  Poland  BtUl  r«port« 
there  h*a  b«cn  abaoluwiy  no  change  for  the 
better  m  the  lituatlon  uf  the  country  since 
t  toat  addressed  thla  oasembly  Puland  re- 
malna  under  the  dotnlnnnt  Influence  of 
Ruula  both  In  the  political  and  the  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  so-called  "government  of 
the  PolUb  People's  Republic"  stay*  In  p>ower 
aoiely  thank*  to  the  Russian  occupation, 
which  stretches  as  far  u  the  frontier  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  leaves  the  PolUh 
nation  no  poaslblUty  of  declaring  Itself  and 
forces  It  grimly  to  endure  the  onerous  situa- 
tion Into  which  it  has  t>een  plunged 

For,  the  situation  of  Poland  la  worse  and 
more  difficult  than  that  of  any  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lc«t  their  independence  after  the 
last  war  as  her  territory  lies  across  the  way 
between  RuaaU  and  western  Europe  whilst 
the  westward  eipanslon  of  Russia's  power  Is 
still  one  of  the  principal  alms  of  her  policy 

In  iheae  circumstances,  the  Warsaw  regime 
has  sought  to  direct  Its  attention  towards 
the  free  Poiea.  who  reveal  Poland's  deplor- 
able poltttcaj  and  economic  situation  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  free  world  and  cease- 
lessly warn  against  the  placing  of  excessive 
confidence  In  the  autocratic  rulen  of  Rus- 
sia. With  this  In  mind,  the  Warsaw  regime 
resolved  to  use  the  so-c*lled  Union  of  Fight- 
ers for  Freedom  and  Democracy  •ZB<iWlD' 
whi-Me  task  Is  to  lull  the  vlgliance  of  the  free 
Polee  by  propagating  the  fraternity  In  arms 
of  all  the  Poll.%h  ex-servicemen,  disregarding 
the  great  dlflnrence  between  those  who 
fjught  for  the  Independence  of  the  Polish 
Republic  and  thoee  whose  aim  was  to  put 
Poland  under  the  domination  of  Communist 
Russia 

For,  present  Russia  Is  Just  as  Imperialistic 
•ks  she  was  In  Tsarist  time.  We  cannot  forget, 
after  all,  that  In  1939  It  was  Conununlst 
Russia  who  Qrst  proposed  and  then  carried 
out  another  partition  of  Poland  In  conniv- 
ance with  Nazi  Oermany. 

Not  only  Poland  fell  victim  to  Russian  Im- 
perialism, however  Eight  Central  European 
countries  lost  their  Independence  iind  part 
of  Germany  still  remains  under  Russian  oc- 
rupaUon  Although  this  status  has  no  legal 
t>a«l8  In  the  absence  of  a  peace  treaty.  It  has 
already  lasted  more  than  twenty  years  This 
L*  because  Roaala  wUhe*  to  perpetuate  the 
status  in  cjuestlun  nn  the  strength  of  accom- 
plished facta,  not  of  mternatlnnal  law 
Moreover  she  knows  that  a  peace  treaty  con- 
cluded with  a  Polish  gnvemm»*nt  ■  imposed 
by  herself  will  not  be  accepted  as  valid  by 
the  Polish  nation  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  Powers  fear  to  evoke  a  new  war  and 
are  always  ready  to  grant  concessions  to 
Russia  (>artlcularly  If  these  are  at  the  cost 
of  other  people 

This  state  of  affairs  produces  a  situation 
which  resembles  that  l)efore  the  first  World 


W,4r.  when  only  might  and  not  the  Ideals  of 
justice  framed  foreign  policies.  The  simul- 
taneous enffeblement  of  Oermany  acd  Rus- 
sia after  the  war  enabled  the  United  Stat« 
under  the  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
that  greiit  American  president,  to  apply  her 
Influence  during  the  Versailles  Conference 
to  base  peace  on  the  most  equitable  prin- 
ciples possible 

Today,  regrettably,  we  see  no  tendencies 
among  Powers  to  base  tlielr  policies  upon 
these  principles  Hence,  It  Is  with  joy  that 
we  greet  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  VI  call. 
ing  upon  mankind  to  base  foreign  policies 
on  Justice  and  liberty.  I  am  certain  that. 
thanking  the  Successor  of  St,  Peter  with  all 
my  heart  for  this  appeal  of  his.  I  am  lul- 
niltng  the  desire  of  the  whole  Polish  nation, 

Tlie  Holy  Father's  appeal  was  made  during 
the  period  when  the  Polish  nation,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Is  celebrating  the  great  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Christian  Millennium, 
Unfortunately,  with  the  homeland  under  the 
sway  of  an  atheistic  Communist  regime,  this 
great  anniversary  cannot  be  celebrated  as 
desired  by  the  Polish  nation — a  nation  which 
has  through  ten  centuries  earned  the  .ippel- 
lation  of  Semper  Fidelia,  always  faithful. 
But.  during  the  course  of  this  great  year,  the 
Poles  in  the  free  world  should  enhance  their 
efforts  to  secure  Justice  and  liberty  for  Polana 
as  soon  as  possible 

I  trust  that  all  the  free  Poles  will  success- 
fully unite  in  effort  for  the  realization  of 
these  Ideals,  bearing  In  mind  that  whatso- 
ever divides  us  Is  us  nothing  compared  with 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  alms  pre- 
scrll>ed  for  mankind  by  the  Holy  Father, 

I  therefore  reafBrm  that  for  unity  amongst 
the  free  Poles  nothing  more  Is  necess.iry  than 
due  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  23rd  April  1935  brought  out  from 
Poland  in  1939  when  our  country  was  invaded 
by  enemies 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  Vietnam  Is  increasing 
in  Intensity,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  administration  drop  Its  policy  of  co- 
existence with  the  Communist  aoveni- 
ments  of  Ela.>;tern  Europe,  and  instead 
develop  the  cooperation  of  frc<^  world 
forces  in  a  rejuvenated  and  coordinated 
program  against  world  communi.sm. 


IRONY  OP  IRONIES 

Mr  MORTON  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr  Ashbrcx^kI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

rhere  was  no  objection, 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  while 
thousands  of  American  .soldiers  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  the  number 
increases  from  day  to  day.  recent  head- 
Une.s  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  more  than  Just  an  Innocent  by- 
stander In  the  conflict 

The  New  York  Times  of  September  26, 
carried  this  headline:  "Soviets  ExporU 
to  North  Vietnam  Up  Sharply  in  l^^^ ' 
Excerpts  from  tlie  account  .stated 

Most  of  the  exports  to  North  Vletr.ani  be- 
sides military  equipment,  consisted  of  W- 
dviatrla!  machinery,  power-generating  equip- 
ment and  road-bulldlng  machines  • 
Details  on  Soviet  military  aid  to  Hanoi  ha« 
not  keen  made  public  but  It  Is  known  tha'. 


,uch  aid  includes  antiaircraft  weapons,  some 
jet  planes  and  transportation  equipment. 

On  September  27.  of  this  year  the 
Waslilngton  Post  ran  this  headline: 
■Rus.sia  Doubles  Mii;  Planes  for  North 
Vietnam  Air  Ann,"  An  extract  from 
(iie  stoi-y  detailed  Soviet  air  aid  to  North 
Vietnam : 

According  to  the  reports,  Soviet  aid  has 
doubled  North  Vietnam's  supply  of  Mlg-21 
supersonic  jet  fighters.  This  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  formation  of  an  800-man 
Soviet  aid  and  training  mission,  whose  Job 
is  to  improve  Hanoi's  air  defenses,  the  re- 
ports said. 

On  October  3.  1966,  a  caption  on  page 
7  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  read: 
"Sosiet  Troops  Are  in  Vietnam."  The 
lead  paragraph  explained : 

Russia  has  admitted  for  the  first  time  that 
Soviet  army  rocket  .specialists  have  been  sent 
to  Hanoi  to  train  North  Vietnamese  missile 
crews. 

How  does  the  United  States  respond  to 
the  Russian  policy  of  actively  helping  to 
kill  more  American  boys?  Threaten 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  U  S  S  Jl.?  Cease  cultural  exchanges? 
Stop  all  trade  with  the  U.S.SJI.? 
Heavens,  no.  To  show  that  we  really 
want  peace  and  that  we  truly  want  to 
be  friends  we  are  going  to  help  the 
Soviets  develop  tlicir  automobile  indus- 
try by  shipping  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly U.S  -made  machine  tools. 

Forbes  magazine  of  October  1.  1966. 
outlined  the  proposed  plan  in  which  the 
Flat  Automobile  Co..  of  Turin,  Italy. 
agreed  to  construct  an  automobile  plant 
in  Russia  with  three-fourths  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  Fiat  installs  for  the 
Ru.ssians  coming  from  the  United  States. 
In  an  article  entitled.  "To  Russia— With- 
out Love,"  Forbes  commented  in  the  sub- 
heading: 

Not  many  people  want  to  talk  about  It. 
but  the  fact  Is  that  U.S.  Industry  has  a  major 
role  in  the  Soviet  Union's  plans  for  a  vaat 
new  automobile  industry.  . 

The  article  concludes : 

A  bad  trend?  Perhaps.  But  will  the  tJ.S. 
really  gain  by  refusing  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  In  something  that  they  are  going  to 
accomplish  even  without  ua? 

There  will,  of  course,  be  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  sincere  citizens 
regarding  the  advisability — and  moral- 
ity—of  this  policy.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain:  I  would  loathe  to  try  to  justify 
this  iXDllcy  to  a  mother  and  father  who 
had  received  home  from  Vietnam  their 
lifeless  .son  In  a  cold,  military  cofftn. 

I  include  the  extract  from  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  May  5,  1966.  and 
the  article.  "To  Russia— Without  Love," 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
iProm  the  New  York  Tlmea,  May  6,  19««] 
Put  To  Bniu)  Plant  in  Sovirr  To  Pboduci 
2,000  Atrros  A  DAT 

TtTRiN,  Italy.  May  4, — The  Flat  Automobile 
Company  signed  an  agreement  tonight  for 
the  cot^tructlon  of  an  automobile  factory 
in  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  2  000  vehiclea. 

The  signing  of  the  accord  by  Flat'i  honor- 
ary chairman.  Prof.  Vlttorto  Valletta,  aod 
itit  Soviet  Minister  for  AutomotlTe  Produo- 


tlon,   Aleksandr  M.  Tarasov,  came   after    17 
days  of  negotiations  here. 


[From  Porbee  Magazine,  Oct.  1,  19661 
To  Russia — WrrHOur  Lovi:  Not  Many  Peo- 
ple ■Want  To  Talk  About  It.  bl-t  the  Pact 
Is  That  tJ.S.  Indttstby  Has  a  Majob  Role  in 
THE  Soviet  Union's  Plans  fob  a  Vast  New 
AtrroMOBiL*  Industry 

This  is  the  story  behind  the  story  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5. 

It's  true,  as  the  Times  and  other  news- 
papers reported,  that  Italy's  Flat  automobile 
company  has  made  a  deal  with  Aleksandr  M, 
Tarasov,  the  Soviet  Minister  for  Automotive 
Production,  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  build 
a  modern  automobile  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  about  600.000  small  and  medium-sized 
cars  a  year. 

What  they  didn't  report  was  that  Fiat  will 
be  serving  as  a  middleman  for  the  U.S, 
machine-tool  Industry. 

Three-quarters  of  the  machinery  that  Flat 
installs  for  the  Russians  will  come  from  the 
U.S.,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
European  subsidiaries  and  licensees  of  Amer- 
ican firms.  It  win  really  be  the  U.S.  that 
puts  the  Russians  on  wheels. 

Until  now,  the  U.S.  Government  has  re- 
fused to  permit  the  export  of  U.S.  machine 
tool  technology  to  Iron  Curtain  countries 
on  the  grounds  that  It  would  help  them 
build  up  their  armed  forces.  However,  this 
arrangement  has  the  approval  of  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Prof.  Dr.  Vlttorlo  Valletta.  Flats 
83-year-old  former  chairman  and  managing 
director,  cleared  the  political  roadblocks  in 
advance  in  conferences  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T.  Connor  in  Washington  early  this 
year.  The  Office  of  Export  Control  stands 
ready  to  issue  export  licenses  to  U,S, 
machine-tool  manufacturers  who  partici- 
pate in  the  deal.  About  30  are  expected  to 
eventually. 

MILLIONS    INVOLVED 

The  bait  Is  tempting:  big  money,  really 
big  money.  The  plant  Is  expected  to  cost 
$887  million.  Of  this.  Flat's  share  will  be 
$322  niilUon.  How  much  of  the  $322  mil- 
lion the  American  manufacturers  get  cannot 
yet  be  estimated.  It  will  depend  on  how 
much  of  the  machinery  Fiat  buys  directly 
from  the  VS.  and  how  much  it  buys  In- 
directly. The  only  certainty  is  that  It  will 
run  to  a  substantial  amount. 

Some  U.S.  machine-tool  makers  already 
have  agreed  to  supply  Plat  with  machinery 
for  Russia.  Among  them  is  Cleveland's 
TRW,  Inc.,  which  makes  steering  Unkagea 
and  sodium-cooled  valves.  Says  John  Cor- 
aon,  TRW'B  sales  director  for  international 
automotive  equipment:  "We're  supplying 
them  with  steering  linkages  but  I'm  not  sure 
about  the  sodium  valves."  Corson  cleared 
TRW's  participation  In  the  deal  with  State 
and  Commerce  "even  before  we  talked  with 
Plat."  He  says  TRW's  motive  In  supplying 
equipment  for  the  Soviet  plant  is  not  so 
much  the  money  It  will  make  but  fear  that. 
tinlew  It  did  go  Into  the  deal,  it  might  lose 
Plat's  f  uttire  business. 

Another  U.S.  company  already  participat- 
ing In  the  deal  Is  U.S.  Industries,  Inc.  Its 
ClearlnK  division  automated  stamping  ma- 
chine presses  are  sold  around  the  world  under 
license  by  such  oompanles  as  Innocentl  of 
Italy  and  Vlckers-Armstrong  of  England. 
Says  Chairman  Clarence  J.  Pllsky:  "Well  be 
supplying  the  major  portion  of  the  presses 
tot  the  Soviet  plant,  but  It's  not  clear  yet 
whether  it  will  be  through  Innocentl  or  some 
other  licensee  of  otirs  in  Europe." 

QlMwon  Works  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  will 
supply  gear  cutting  and  heat  treating  equip- 
ment for  the  plant  through  Plat.    "This  Is 


just  a  pure  business  deal  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned." says  Irving  W.  Peachey.  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  sales.  "It's  just  a  straight- 
forward btislness  deal,  that's  all.  We  have 
competitors  overseas.  If  we  don't  supply  the 
Rtissians,  thev  will." 

New  Britain  Machine  Co.  ■will  contribute 
automatic  lathes.  Says  Chairman  Julian  C. 
Pease:  "Ma-it  of  the  automotive  machine 
tools,  not  only  at  Fiat  but  throughout  Eu- 
rope, are  from  this  country  either  directly  or 
indirectly  through  European  subsidiaries. 
Fiat  Is  heavily  U.S, -tooled  because  U.S,  equip- 
ment Is  just  more  productive.  Now  the 
USSR  wants  American  machine-tool  tech- 
nology, too." 

Savs  J.  C,  Danly.  president  of  Chicago's 
Danl'v  Machine  Specialties,  Inc.,  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturer  of  automotive  presses: 
"We  haven't  yet  been  approached  by  Fiat  to 
supply  presses  for  the  USSR  facility,  but  we 
sure  would— as  long  as  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  said  it  w.i£  0,K,"  He  added:  "As 
far  as  presses  are  concerned,  regardless  of 
where  thev  might  actually  be  manufactured, 
Im  sure  that  at  least  75'^::  would  have  origi- 
nated in  this  country.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology." 

DISSEN'riNa    OPINION 

Not  all  U.S,  machine-tool  makers  are  tills 
eager  to  get  Into  the  deal.  Says  John  F. 
Herkenhoff.  president  and  chairman  of  Min- 
ster Machine  Co,,  of  Mmsicr,  O.:  "There's 
Just  too  much  Intrigue  In  this  deal  for  us. 
It's  for  the  big  boys  in  this  business  that 
have  been  after  [the  Soviet]  market  lor 
years." 

Russell  A.  Hedden,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sheffield  Corp,,  which  manufac- 
tures automotive  gauging  equipment,  thinks 
that  business  Is  business  and  the  subterfuge 
sheer  stupidity,  "I  think  we  should  be  in 
this  Fiat  deal"  directly."  he  says.  "If  not. 
then  it's  Just  a  case  of  letting  our  European 
subsidiaries  have  tlie  business,  using  our 
technology.  In  other  words,  we'll  let  them 
pick  our  brains  and  then  sell  to  the  Rus- 
sians, agreeing  to  settle  for  less  for  our  tech- 
nology.    That's    ridiculous." 

State  and  Commerce  Department  ofBcials 
have  kept  the  U.S.  role  In  the  Fiat  deal  as 
hush-hush  as  possible.  They  were  shocked 
when  they  heard  Forbes  had  learned  of  Val- 
letta's conversations  with  Rusk  and  Connor, 
They  are  frankly  scared  that,  as  the  real 
story  of  the  deal  emerges,  a  clamor  will  arise 
to  prevent  U.S.  firms  from  participating. 
The  Department  of  Defense  still  could  block 
the  export  of  machine  tools  by  declaring  it 
against  the  national  Interest. 

The  Russians,  in  contrast,  are  quite  talka- 
tive. Sergey  A.  Shevchenko,  chief  commer- 
cial counselor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Washington,  frankly  told  Forbes  that  his 
government  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  percentage  of  the  machine  tools 
would  come  "from  sources  other  than  Fiat." 


state's  rationale 

In  off-the-record  conversations.  State  De- 
partment officials  defend  the  decision  to  let 
the  Soviet  Union  get  the  machine  tools  by 
saying  that  it  will  help  make  the  Russians 
more  consumer  goods-minded.  They  reason 
In  this  fashion; 

In  years  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
able  to  devote  an  extraordinary  amotmt  of 
Its  gross  national  product  to  defense  produc- 
tion by  keeping  consumer  production  to  a 
minimum.  Steel  that  might  have  gone  into 
autos,  for  example,  went  into  tanks  and 
guns.  The  Soviets  have  been  turning  out  a 
mere  201.000  cars  a  year  at  two  antiquated 
plants  in  Moscow  and  Gorky.  Only  one 
Russian  in  every  250  owns  a  car.  The  figure 
m  the  U.S.  Is  nearly  one  In  every  two. 

By  not  producing  automobiles,  the  govern- 
ment has  teen  able  to  cut  down  on  many 
other  expendittires,  diverting  the  money  to 
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dereoM  There  are  le»a  mile*  of  paved  high- 
way In  the  Soviet  Union  Uian  in  CallfomU 
and  nilnolJ  Along  one  i.OOO-mlle  stretch  of 
road,  there  are  only  sH  motels.  In  Moacow, 
a  city  of  nearly  7  oillllon  people  there  are 
only  eight  garagea,  While  the  srmed  forces 
burn  up  gasoline,  a  Russian  cUlMn  has  to 
stand  in  Une  at  his  city  hall  for  a  coupon 
book 

The  State  Department  ofBclals  believe  the 
Soviet  Unlun  Ls  due  for  an  •automobile  ex- 
ploalon  ■  Its  clear  the  KremUn.  In  a  sharp 
reversal  of  policy,  now  wanu  lU  citi2«ns  to 
have  cars,  they  say  Not  only  has  it  made 
tlM  deal  with  Plat,  it  also  has  asked  Renault 
to  help  It  expand  and  modernize  the  Moscow 
plant  By  1970.  that  plant  will  b«  turning 
out  600.000  cars  a  year,  too  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  Russians  want  the  Pord 
Motor  Co  to  expand  the  Oorky  plant,  which 
was  buUt  by  Pord  In  the  Thirties  President 
Arjay  R  Miller  recenUy  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  The  company  denies  that  he  talked 
business  there,  but  a  Soviet  source  told 
PoasEs  that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  Ume  wltb 
the  Soviet  Minister  of  Ftorelgn  Trade 

Am  the  Soviet  newspaper  IzvesUa  editorial- 
ized recently  'The  desire  of  the  people  for 
automobiles  U  as  irresistible  as  technical 
progress  '     So   the   people  are   going   to  get 

tbem 

A  State  Department  ofBclal  said:  "The 
psychological  and  economic  impact  of  the 
decision  to  mass-produce  automobiles  Is  hsrd 
to  overestimate  L<.>ok  at  what  has  happened 
In  this  country  ' 

MCWE  TO  COMK'? 

The  psychological  and  economic  Impact 
of  the  U  S  Government  B  decision  to  permit 
the  export  of  machine  tools  to  Russia  Is  also 
hard  to  overestimate,  tor  It  could  set  a  prece- 
dent '.hat  would  throw  wide  open  the  gates 
to  Bast-West  trade  If  US.  machine-tool 
manu.'acturers  can  export  to  Russia  through 
Plat  why  couldn  t  General  Eectrlc.  for  ex- 
ample, do  the  same  with  Its  computer  tech- 
nology, using  OUvetU  as  Its  middleman? 
OUvetU  has  a  Joint-venture  agreement  wltb 
GE  for  Burvjpean  computer  sales 

Commeated  one  machlne-ux-il  manufac- 
turer Throw  the  gates  wide  open^  Hell, 
this  might  tear  them  off  their  hinges  "  A 
bad  trend  ^  Perhaps  But  will  the  U  3.  really 
gain  bv  refusing  to  deal  with  the  Russians  In 
something  that  they  are  going  to  accompUsh 
even  without  US'" 


FEDERAL  AID 

Mr  MORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  .Mr  Colliir)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  SpeaJcer.  It  has 
always  been  Interesting  to  me.  frequently 
In  a  rather  sad  way.  that  those  who  seek 
to  «et  the  Federal  Government  farther 
and  farther  Into  every  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  merely  to  get  their  hands  on 
Federal  money  have  not  only  indulged 
In  deception,  but  have  also  had  the  gall 
to  deny  the  contention  of  those  whose 
JudKmenus  have  proven  to  be  correct 
This  statement  is  made  In  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  proponents  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  It  is  aprop<w  that  I  re- 
mind every  Member  of  this  legislative 
body  of  the  fact  for  whatever  good  it  will 
do  at  this  time 

During  the  first  6  years  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  proponents  of  Fed- 


eral aid  to  education  at  the  primary  suid 
secondary  school  levels  insisted  that  the 
l(x;al  school  systems  needed  help  because 
of  inadequate  and  overcrowded  school 
buildings  and  a  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  In  many  areas.  That  this  waj 
factual.  I  did  not  doubt. 

Yes,  and  I  recall  the  first  year  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  was  brought 
before  this  House,  before  It  became 
tangled  In  a  web  of  religion  and  politics. 
the  proponents  displayed  pictures  of 
dilapidated  schools  around  the  country 
"This  Is  why  we  need  Federal  money  " 
they  claimed.  And  then  they  went  on  to 
say  that  those  of  us  who  expressed  a  con- 
cern that  the  Federal  aid  could  not  be 
admlrustered  without  Federal  controls 
were  creating  a  "straw  man"  to  support 
our  opposition 

I  recall  one  teacher  uklng  exception 
to  my  statement  regarding  Federal  con- 
trols In  primary  and  secondary  school 
education  at  a  meeting  and  how  she 
Insisted  that  this  would  not  be  the  situa- 
tion. I  recall  Members  of  this  House  say- 
ing. "Why.  we  have  written  provisions  In 
the  bill  which  would  specifically  ban  Fed- 
eral controls." 

At  this  point  and  with  our  previous 
experience  with  Federal  meddling  In  the 
field  of  both  public  and  private  edu- 
cation. I  charge  that  anyone  who  would 
dare  to  make  this  statement  at  this  time 
Is  Just  oblivious  to  the  facts  of  life.  The 
bill  which  Is  being  considered  here  today 
Is  punctuated  with  Federal  controls.  No 
meaningless  verbiage  can  alter  the  facts, 
and  let  me  assure  you  that  as  this  pro- 
gram Is  expanded,  more  and  more  con- 
trol. Including  regulations  and  require- 
ments of  every  nature.  Is  Inevitable 

Compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  simple  bludgeon  of 
Federal  dollars,  which  will  be  held  over 
the  head  of  each  applicant  seeking  Fed- 
eral funds 

Lest  anyone  believe  that  I  am  wrong.  I 
shall  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
an  educator  on  my  district.  I  suggest 
others  heed  well,  and  I  would  hope  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  would  take  In- 
ventory of  Ills  remarks  His  letter  In 
part  follows: 

If  the  press  reports  have  been  accurate,  it 
now  appears  that  Commissioner  Howe  feels 
he  Is  to  be  the  designer  rather  than  the 
executor  of  Pederal  laws  in  the  field  of  edu- 
oailon 

Perhaps  Mr  Howe  ahotild  study  more  care- 
fully the  recent  study  that  indicated  how 
poor  people  in  the  Inner  city  really  feel  about 
their  neighborhood  schools  Prom  my  own 
experience  I  could  enlighten  Mr  Howe  as 
to  what  happened  In  my  school  community 
when  the  pupils  were  offered  pwnnlsslve 
transfers  to  outlying  schools  Not  one  of 
tbe  children  left  but  a  few  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  went  out  of  their  way  to  tell 
me  that  they  wished  the  school  authorlUee 
would  stop  tr>ing  to  make  their  children  go 
to  schools  away   from   their   homes 

Rather  than  concern  himself  with  Utopian 
Ideas  that  the  Congxeas  did  not  enact,  the 
Cotnmlssloner  might  better  concern  himself 
with  the  progreas  of  the  programs  thus  far 
enacted  and  with  a  review  of  the  guidelines 
that  he  and  his  burenurrats  have  inflicted 
ufxjn  us  Doea  he  know.  fr>r  Instance,  that 
the  teacher  shi-Ttage  this  year  Is  more  acute 
thsA  ever  because  oS  the  larger  number  of 
clawrootn  tMicb«n  wlio  have  left  tbe  claaa- 


rooms  to  become  cogs  in  the  growing  m..- 
chinery  needed  to  administer  these  vsit 
programs?  Does  he  know  that  vast  amoui.!* 
of  equipment  are  pouring  into  the  schools 
t>efore  any  provision  la  made  to  store  and 
protect  this  equipment?  Does  he  know  that 
some  individuals  w^lth  very  limited  back- 
grounds are  now  employed  as  "authoriiief  ■ 
In  federal  pr^ijects  at  salaries  far  greaur 
than  they  were  able  to  earn  its  teacher.' 
Has  he  been  asked  to  explain  the  Justlc*  .;: 
rationale  of  having  television  sets  In  the 
number  of  one  for  each  200  pupils  in  a 
school  that  qualifies  under  the  guidelines 
while  a  school  that  doea  not  qualify  must 
struggle  along  with  perhaps  one  set  for  1,000 
pupils'" 

I  am  writing  to  you.  not  only  as  a  member 
of  your  constituency,  but  as  an  educator 
apprehensive  about  the  increasing  shadow  ot 
federal  control  If  there  must  be  federal 
control,  you  as  a  Congressman  casi  help 
see  that  the  law  Is  clear  and  well  defined  « 
lo  Its  Intent  and  distribution  of  powers. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.5k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  fMrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr  Speaker,  when  our 
Nation,  last  year,  went  for  the  first  time 
Into  a  program  of  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion through  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 1  support- 
ed alternatives  which  i  believed  would 
prevent  what  has  now  become  a  real 
problem :  Federal  control  over  education. 
These  efforts,  as  we  all  know,  were  not 
successful.  And  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  I 
met  with  a  Rreat  many  school  ofBcials  in 
my  district  last  fall  and  many  of  them 
expressed  to  me  their  own  ver>'  great 
concern  over  the  problem  of  PYderal 
control  that  immediately  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  them  on  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation and  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions bv  the  Office  of  Education 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  Congress  made  its 
decision  In  1965.  and  this  decision  is  now 
past  history  The  program  Is  undenv-ay, 
and  th-  primary  and  secondary  schools 
of  our  Nation  have  programed  for  it  and 
are  now  totally  dependent  upon  thii 
means  of  Federal  funding. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  as  else- 
where In  the  Nation,  our  teachers  and 
our  school  districts  have  budgeted  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  basis  of  funds 
expected  to  be  received  under  this  pro- 
gram. They  have  gone  to  consider- 
able trouble  to  find  and  hire  personnel 
to  set  up  and  run  special  programs  In 
hundreds  of  schools.  It  is  now  October, 
caany  programs  are  already  operating: 
and  they  still  are  waiting  on  the  decision 
from  Congre.ss  whether  or  not  this  legis- 
lation will  be  pa.s.sed.  Obviously,  if  it  Is 
not,  then  the  fiimncial  burden  will  fall 
back  to  the  local  districts  where  it  Just 
cannot  be  met.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, or  practical  reality,  vote  not  to 


continue  these  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  encouraped  our  schools  to 
undertake  with  the  promise  of  Federal 
funds  to  run  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  my 
strongest  obligation  is  to  the  Nation's 
schools  and  the  Nation's  young  people, 
who.  without  these  funds  at  this  time, 
»111  be  the  real  losers,  because  the  fund- 
ing loss  could  do  irreparable  harm  to 
basic  programs  as  well  as  special  pro- 

irams. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  support  de- 
letion from  the  bill  of  the  totally  unac- 
ceptable provision  allowing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  broad,  arbitrary,  and 
unwarranted  p»Avers  to  force  his  deci- 
sions on  local  educational  entities 
through  witliholding  of  funds.  This  has 
always  been  my  main  reason  for  being 
unwilling  to  support  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation to  our  secondar>'  schools,  and.  it 
is  most  discouraging  to  see  many  of  my 
fears  realized  as  the  program  goes  into 
operation  for  a  second  year.  In  the  bill 
before  us.  the  O'Hara  amendment  under 
title  III  gives  the  Commi.ssicner  authority 
to  impose  certain  of  his  decisions  on  local 
community  school  districts  concerning 
plans  to  correct  racial  imbalance,  what 
Is  reasonable  tax  effort,  what  is  over- 
crowded, and  so  forth. 

Tills  change  in  title  III  also  might  ■give 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  or  not  a  school 
district  qualifies  at  all  to  apply  for  title 
m  funds.     I  know  I  would  not  be  prop- 
erlv  representing  the  convictions  of  the 
people  of  my  district,  the  viewpoints  of 
my  school  educators  and  administrators 
if  I  did  not  object  to  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  czar  who  had  the  power  to  com- 
pletelv    byimss    local    community    and 
school  district  decisions  in  this  area.    I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  ability,  sin- 
cerity, or  patriotism  of  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Mr.  Howe.    I  do 
disagree  with  some  of  his  educational 
philosophy  as  expressed  In  current  hear- 
ings  before    the   Committee   on   Rules. 
But  that  has  nothing   to  do  with  the 
question  that  will  be  before  us  as  we 
attempt    to    delete    the    objectionable 
language  In  title  III  that  Is  imder  dis- 
cussion.   I  object  to  any  Commissioner 
of  Education,  whoever  he  may  be,  having 
placed  in  his  hands  the  sole  power  of 
determining    what    constitutes    educa- 
tional need   and   desirable   educational 
practices  In  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  our  Nation. 

In  summation,  I  will  support  this  legis- 
lation for  the  reasons  originally  stated. 
But  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
Improve  and  change  the  program  so  that 
It  goes  In  the  right  direction,  provides 
intelligent  priorities,  and  safeguards  our 
schools  from  power  direction  from  the 
Federal  Government  on  matters  where 
the  local  schools  have  obvloiisly  far  more 
competence  as  well  as  legal  responsibility. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED  PUB- 
UC  SERVANT— HENRY  J.  HOLTZ- 
CLAW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  tMr.  ConteI,  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  In  this  Chamber  share  the 
desire  that  our  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  attract  some  of  the 
most  capable  and  dedicated  young  peo- 
ple in  our  society  to  careers  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  In  spite  of  the  criticisms 
that  must  be  made  from  time  to  time 
over  the  seemingly  clumsy,  duplicative 
procedures  that  are  an  inherent  part,  it 
seems,  of  any  bureaucratic  establish- 
ment, we  cannot  deny  that  the  present 
stature  and  greatness  of  this  country  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  selfless, 
gifted  activities  of  our  civil  servants. 

These  are  the  men  and  women 
through  the  decades  who  have  main- 
tained the  pace  of  expansion  within  the 
confines  of  an  organized  code  of  law. 
who  have  seen  to  the  Nation's  needs  in 
every  aspect  of  our  society  and  our  econ- 
omy, from  agriculture  to  the  national 
defense;  from  our  health  to  our  com- 
merce; and  from  our  natural  resources 
to  our  monetary  resources. 

Their  record  of  service  is  second  to 
none  anywhere  in  the  world  and  any- 
where in  history.  It  is  because  of  this 
tradition  that  a  career  in  the  Federal 
civil  service  enjoys  more  prestige,  more 
stature,  and  more  status  in  the  United 
States  than  similar  service  in  any  other 
government  in  the  world. 

Those  of  us  in  this  body  who  are 
privileged  to  serve  on  some  of  the  com- 
mittees whose  job  it  is  to  associate  with 
the  Treasury  Department  have  had  oc- 
casion in  recent  years  to  come  to  know 
a  man  who,  as  much  as  any  in  our  time. 
symbolizes  the  self-effacing  dedication 
and  the  quiet  skills  of  the  career  civil 
servant,  the  career  public  oiRcer. 

I  speak  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hollzclaw. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

This  agency  constitutes  our  Nations 
sole  source  of  currency,  and  if  its 
responsibilities  were  confined  to  that 
single  operation,  it  would  fulfill  a  func- 
tion vital  to  our  national  interest.  The 
Bureau,  however,  does  a  great  deal  more. 
For  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Bureau  prints  the  single  and  multi- 
colored postage  stamps  which  are  a 
source  of  great  national  pride. 

For  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Bureau  prints  food  coupons,  and  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  prints 
military  debentures. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities, 
the  Bureau  manufactures  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  savings  bonds,  and  various 
other  instrtiments  of  public  debt. 

Clearly,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  must  preside 
over  a  wide  range  of  activity,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  he  must  continually  pursue 
quality  of  craftsmanship  in  all  his  prod- 
ucts. As  Director,  however,  his  respon- 
sibilities go  far  beyond  simply  quality 
control.  He  must  devote  much  of  his 
energies  and  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  work  force  and  staff  relations. 
As  a  public  servant,  he  must  continually 
be  conscious  of  deriving  the  maximum 
possible  utility  from  the  public's  finances. 
In  sum,  then,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  must  be  quality  conscious,  cost 


conscious,  and  conscious  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  work  force.  This 
constitutes  a  formidable  burden  for  any 
man.  but  Director  Holtzclaw  has  per- 
formed his  duties  with  distinction,  and, 
in  fact,  has  pioneered  new  methods  in 
administration. 

Director  Holtzclaw  began  his  distin- 
guished  career   in   the   Bureau   of   En- 
graving   and    Printing    on    October    8, 
1917.    Originally  a  machinist's  helper,  he 
rose  to  become  an  engineering  drafts- 
man, an  associate  mechanical  engineer, 
and  a  mechanical  expert  and  designer. 
In  1938,  he  became  the  first  chief  of  the 
office    of    research    and    development, 
where  he  remained  tintil  1949,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant  Director   of   the   Bureau.     He   re- 
mained  Assistant    Director    until    1951, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Associate  Di- 
rector.     On    December    3,     1954.    Mr. 
Holtzclaw    was    appointed    Director    of 
the  Bureau,  and  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing senice  in  that  position  ever  since. 
Since  Mr.  Holtzclaw  became  Director 
of  the  Bureau,  the  United  States  has 
earned    the    reputation    of    having    the 
most  difficult  currency  in  the  world  to 
counterfeit.    According  to  Treasury  De- 
partment figures,  the  yearly  per  capita 
loss  to  the  general  public  from  counter- 
feiting is  only  one  quarter  of  1  percent, 
or  less  than  $50,000.    This  excellent  rec- 
ord is  certainly  a  reflection  of  the  ef- 
forts of  our  law-enforcement  agencies, 
but.  more  importantly,  it  is  a  reflection 
of  the  quality  of  craftsmanship  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

In  addition  to  demanding  high  quality 
craftsmanship  in  the  production  of  our 
currency.  Director  Holtzclaw  has  also 
consistently  opposed  any  efforts  to  place 
our  currency  on  a  multicolored  basis. 
His  reason  for  doing  so  is  the  already 
established  quality  of  our  currency.  The 
paper  Is  distinctive,  and  the  engravings 
are  neither  ostentatious  nor  trivial, 
but,  rather,  they  suitably  express  the 
national  heritage  in  which  we  take  so 
much  pride.  Furthermore,  since  they 
have  become  familiar  to  the  public,  the 
change  to  a  currency  of  different  sizes 
and  colors  would  only  result  In  con- 
fusion and  make  counterfeiting  much 
less  difficult. 

Mr.  Holtzclaw's  concentration  is  also 
apparent  in  the  postage  stamps  printed 
by  the  Bureau,  specifically  the  new 
multicolored  stamp  program  which  has 
drawn  wide  acclaim.  An  example  of  the 
characteristic  quality  of  this  program  is 
the  4 -cent  'Winslow  Homer  stamp  which 
was  first  put  on  sale  on  December  15, 
1962.  This  stamp  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  original  painting  "Breezing  Up"  that 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery. 

A  further  example  of  quaUty  in  Bureau 
craftsmanship  is  the  4-cent  Christmas 
stamp  for  1963.  This  stamp  was  so  pop- 
ular that  862  million  were  sold,  and  the 
volume  would  certainly  have  exceeded 
1  billion  had  the  Bureau  been  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  that  particular 
stamp. 

One  final  example  displays  not  only  the 
quality  of  craftsmanship  effected  at  the 
Bureau,  but  also  the  efficient  administra- 
tion practiced  under  Director  Holtz- 
claw's guidance.    I  speak  of  the  stamp 
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put  on  sale  throughout  the  country  on 
February  20.  1962.  In  celebration  of  the 
first  U  S  manned-orbital  space  flij^ht 
This  stamp,  which.  incide:ital!y.  was 
placed  on  sale  barely  minutes  after 
Colonel  Glenn  had  successfully  completed 
his  rti«ht.  wa.s  deswned  and  printed  un- 
der maximum  security  conditions  with 
only  a  dozen  of  the  150  employees  m- 
volved  knowing  the  fuU  circumstances  of 
the  operation 

In  conjunction  with  his  emphasis  on 
qualuv.  Director  Holuclaw  is  installing 
in  the  bureau  a  nine-color,  web-fed.  in- 
tagUo  printink;  press  It  will  be  the  only 
one  of  It-s  kind  anywhere  in  the  world. 
and  promLses  to  further  enhance  the 
Quality  of  our  multicolored  postage 
stamps. 

As  an  administrator.  Director  Holtz- 
claw  should  be  considered  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations.  Moderniza- 
tion Ls  a  necessity  for  any  industry  or 
operation  concerned  with  efficient  pro- 
duction, but  in  many  Uistances  members 
of  the  work  force  have  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult Men  ux>  old  to  be  retrained  for 
other  gainful  employment  becoming  to 
their  former  skills  and  seniority  are 
causht  in  the  jaws  of  a  society  eager  to 
modernize,  yet  reluctant  to  provide  for 
the  displaced 

RecoKnlzintr  this  unfortunate  reality 
of  modem  society,  as  early  as  1957  Direc- 
tor Holtzclaw  extended  to  all  employees 
of  the  Bureau  his  ix-rsonal  guarantee  that 
none  would  be  separated  Involuntarily, 
and  that  modenuzation  would  be  geared 
to  manpower  availability  and  work  force 
attrition  In  1951.  the  Bureau  employed 
6  5''8  persons.  The  estunated  employed 
for  fiscal  vear  1967  is  3,213.  a  difference 
of  3  315  employees  This  remarkable 
reducUon  of  the  work  force  was  accom- 
plished without  a  single  Involuntan,- 
separation  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
370-percent  increase  In  unit  productiv- 
ity The  far -sigh  tedness  of  this  .juAran- 
tee  of  Job  security  is  a  lesson  from  which 
all  employers  should  benefit 

The  guarantee  of  Job  security  to  all 
employees,  however,  is  not  the  only  wise 
and  equitable  labor  policy  practiced  in 
Director  HoltzclaWs  administration  In 
1951.  Mr  Holtzclaw  i.ssued  a  policy  state- 
ment which  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
hiring  and  promotion  of  employees  would 
be  based  solely  on  merit  and  would  be 
without  re>;ard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  This  policy  preceded  by  6  years 
any  formal  policy  enunciated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Taken  on  his  own 
Initiative  and  completely  without  pres- 
sure, this  policy  represents  only  what 
Mr  Holtzclaw  considered  fair  and  equi- 
table That  66  percent  of  the  Bureau  s 
work  force  are  Negroes  beers  witness  to 
the  fact  that  his  policy  has  been  adhered 
to 

Mr  Holtzclaw's  nondiscrimination 
jxjlicy  and  his  determination  to  gear 
modernization  to  manpower  availability 
and  work  force  attrition  expresses  a  deep 
recognition  and  concern  for  human 
values.  Most  Important  of  all.  however, 
has  been  his  ability  to  adhere  to  these 
policies,  while  attaining  a  high  degree  of 
modernization  In  production  techniques. 


Through  modernization  and  progres- 
sive management.  Director  Holtzclaw  has 
been  consistently  able  to  reduce  unit 
costs  in  the  face  of  ever-growing  costs 
of  labor  and  materials  and  increasing 
demands  for  production,  From  July  1. 
1951.  throui^h  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  the  average  annual  salaries 
and  wages  of  all  Bureau  positions  will  In- 
crease from  $3,461  to  $6,439,  an  Increase 
of  86  percent.  Tlie  average  cost  of  mate- 
rials during  this  same  time  period  will 
Increase  22  percent  These  Increased 
costs,  coupled  with  additional  respon- 
sibilities, have  forced  the  Bureau  to  as- 
sume additional  annual  costs  of  $5.- 
520.000. 

During  this  same  time  period,  however, 
the  average  cost  of  currency  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  has  decreased  from 
$9  91  to  $8  41  a  thousand.  The  cost 
would  actually  have  increased  to  $19  a 
thousand  had  It  not  been  for  an  annual 
recurring  savings  of  $17,875,000  realized 
through  management  and  technological 
Improvements  implemented  during  this 
period 

This  savings  Is  largely  the  result  of 
the  addition  of  12  new  currency  presses. 
8  in  1957  and  4  In  1965.  Tliese 
high-speed  presses  allow  printing  by  the 
dry  intaglio  process  from  32-subject 
plates.  Instead  of  the  old  wet  intaglio 
process  from  18-subjcct  plates  Not  only 
has  this  meant  savings  from  lncrea.sed 
efficiency,  but  also  implementation  of  the 
dry  intaglio  process  has  Increased  the 
average  life  of  a  dollar  bill  by  30  percent, 
thus  realizing  an  annual  savings  of  $12 
million.  These  savings,  coupled  with 
products  of  the  highest  quality  and  pro- 
gressive labor  policies,  constitute  a  re- 
markable contribution  by  Director  Holtz- 
claw to  the  American  public 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
service.  Director  Holtzclaw  received  the 
National  Civil  Service  League's  Career 
Service  Award  In  1957  In  July  of  1964. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nominated 
Director  Holtzclaw  for  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
Service,  and  In  September  of  1964.  the 
.'Secretary  presented  to  Mr  Holtzclaw  the 
Treasur>''s  highest  award,  the  Excep- 
tional Service  Award.  In  recognition  of 
his  "unparalleled  example  of  dedication 
to  economy  in  Government  and  effective 
accomplishment  of  mission." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Director  Holtzclaw  has 
accumulated  an  exceptional  record  In 
public  service.  He  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
technological  Improvement  and  indus- 
trial relation."!  His  Department's  prod- 
ucts are  of  unparalleled  quality.  He  has 
achieved  unprecedented  savings  In  Gov- 
ernment operations  He  deserves  our 
recognition  and  the  recognition  of  the 
.American  public,  for  we  are  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  as  dedicated,  capable. 
and  resourceful  a  public  servant  as  Mr. 
Henr>'  J    Holtzclaw 


A  CALL  TO  SANTFV 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  BrrRTONl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rx(.oKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  M.- 
Speaker,  on  October  4.  1965,  His  Holinesi 
Pope  Paul  VI  visited  this  continent  and 
in  the  spirit  of  his  venerable  predecessor! 
Pope  John  XXin  who  had  inspired  the 
world  with  his  "Pacem  In  Terris,"  called 
upon  the  community  of  nations  at  the 
United  Nations  to  heed  his  plea  "no  more 
war" 

The  first  anniversary  of  that  plea  at 
the  United  Nations  has  now  just  passed 
and  Pope  Paul  has  once  again  renewed 
his  urgent  appeal  for  peace.  The  Popes 
appeal  is  a  call  to  prayer  but  contains  in 
It  much  which  the  secular  world  must 
contemplate  For  that  reason,  I  am 
placmg  in  the  Record  excerpts  of  that 
encyclical; 

We  are  threatened  by  a  more  extensive 
and  more  disastrous  calamity  that  endangers 
the  humaJi  family  even  as  a  bloody  and  dlf- 
flcult  war  la  raging,  particularly  in  areas  of 
East  Asia  So.  we  are  urged  to  continue 
working  even  more  intensely,  to  the  extent  of 
our  power,  for  peace. 

Similarly,  the  souls  of  men  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  things  which  all  know  are  tiklng 
place  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  For 
Instance  there  are  the  Increasing  rnce  for 
nuclear  weapons,  the  unscrupulous  efforta 
for  the  expansion  of  one's  nation,  the  exces- 
sive glt>rlflcatlon  of  one's  race,  the  obsession 
for  revolution,  the  segregations  enforced  on 
citizens,  the  Iniquitous  plotting,  the  murder 
of  the  Innocent  All  of  these  are  potential 
material  for  the  greatest  possible  tragedy 

It  seems  to  us.  as  It  seemed  to  our  more 
recent  predecessors,  that  a  very  provident 
God  has  committed  to  us  a  special  taik. 
namely  that  we  Uib<5r  with  patient  and  per- 
severing effort  for  the  preservation  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  peace.  This  task,  as  is 
evident,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  governing  of  the 
whole  Church,  which  as  a  "sign  raised  to  the 
nations"  (Cfr  Is.  U  12)  does  not  serve  po- 
litical ends  but  should  convey  to  the  human 
race  the  truth  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its 
divine  author. 

.Actually,  from  the  very  beginning  of  ou: 
apoetoUc  ministry,  we  have  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  use  our  prayer.s.  entreaties  and 
exhortations  for  the  cause  of  world  peace 
In  fact,  as  you  well  remember,  last  year  wf 
flew  to  North  America  In  order  to  speak 
about  the  need  for  peace  In  the  presence  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
before  that  selected  body  of  representatives 
of  almost  all  the  nations  We  then  coun- 
selled all  peoples  that  they  should  not  tol- 
erate some  to  remain  Inferior  to  others,  that 
no  one  should  attack  others,  but  rather  that 
all  should  unite  their  zeal  and  their  edoru 
towards  establishing  peace 

And  after  this,  moved  by  a  deep,  apostoac 
concem  for  men.  we  did  not  cease  to  urge 
those  who  had  the  responsibility  for  such  a 
momentous  task  to  ward  off  from  men  the 
monstrous  catastrophe  which  perhaps  was 
about  to  overwhelm  them 

Now  again,  therefore,  we  lift  up  our  vole 
•with  piercing  cry  and  with  tears"  (Heb 
5:7),  very  esLrneatly  l>e«eechlng  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  public  welfare  to  strive 
with  every  means  available  to  prevent  th' 
further  spread  of  the  conflagration  and  even 
to  extinguish  It  entirely  For  we  do  not 
doubt  that  all  men  who  sincerely  seek  what 
Is  right  and  what  Is  Just — no  matter  wh3^ 
their  race,  color,  religion  or  social  status  mav 
be — feel  the  same  way  we  do. 

Therefore,  let  all  those  responsible  strive 
to   bring   about   those   nec««eary   condlUons 


vrhlch  will  lead  men  to  lay  down  their  arms 
ai  last,  before  It  becomes  too  late  to  do  so 
,,wing  to  the  mounting  pressure  of  events. 
Those  In  whose  hands  rests  the  safety  of 
r.fie  human  family  should  realize  that  at  this 
•ritlral  moment  their  consciences  are  bound 
;;v  the  gravest  obligation.  With  their  own 
•ountry.  with  the  world.  God  and  history 
ijefore  their  minds,  they  should  carefully 
examine  their  moral  record  and  obligations, 
remembering  that  men  will  esteem  their 
memory  If  they  will  have  followed  this  ex- 
hortation with  wisdom. 

We  cry  to  them  In  God's  name  to  stop. 

Men  must  come  together  and  work  out 
concrete  plans  and  terms  In  all  sincerity.  A 
^ttlemer.t  should  be  reached  now.  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  inconveniences  or  loss;  for 
It  m.iy  have  to  be  made  later  In  the  train  of 
bitter  slaughter  and  Involve  great  loss. 

B'lt  this  peace  must  rest  on  Justice  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  take  Into  ac- 
c^Mint  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  commu- 
nltlps.  Otherwise  It  will  be  shifting  and 
iir.stable. 

.At  the  same  time  as  we  are  moved  to  make 
this  anxious  declaration,  our  high  respon- 
sibility as  a  pastor  Indicates  to  us  that  we 
must  ask  help  from  on  high,  since  peace. 
(Those  "benefits  are  so  ftreat  that  even  In 
earthly  mortal  nfTalrs  no  more  ple;v^lng  name 
:s  heard,  nothing  Is  desired  with  greater  long- 
ing, nothing  better  can  be  found  "  (St.  Aug.. 
De  Civ.  Dei.  19.  11.  PL  41,  637 1.  must  be 
asked  from  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


NOTHING  TO  FEAR  BUT  FEAR 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  'Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  October 
5  issue  of  the  Long  Island  Press.  It 
should  give  pause  to  those  who  would 
mislead. 

It  Is  an  excellent  analysis  of  our  cur- 
rent situation  and  I  would  hope  that 
those  Kuilty  of  resurrecting  the  philoso- 
phy of  "gloom  and  doom"  recant  so  that 
their  political  motivation  does  not  cause 
serious  harm  to  our  Nation,  Its  economy 
or  the  progress  of  peace. 

Nothing  To  Pear  but  Ttar 

Many  Americans  do  not  see  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  In  Its  true  perspective  becatwe 
emotion  overrules  Judgment. 

Very  definitely,  we  are  not  referring  to  the 
understandable  reactions  of  families  who 
have  men  In  the  service.  The  emotlonallam 
we  are  discussing  today  is  of  another  kind. 
It  Is  a  by-product  of  the  congressional  cam- 
paign. Its  purpose  la  to  spread  fear  among 
•Jie  American  jjeople. 

This  political  exploitation  la  the  work 
of  two  types.  One  Is  the  avowed  opponent 
Of  President  Jotmson  who  makes  a  career 
of  saying  that  whatever  the  Prealdent  Is  do- 
^g  is  wrong.  Eacalatlon  wUI  take  us  to 
World  War  m.  he  argues;  peace  offers,  on  the 
other  band,  are  simply  signs  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  ready  to  sell  out  to  the  Reds. 

The  second  type  of  fear-monger  loudly 
Insists  that  he  backs  the  President  every  Inch 
of  the  way  because  the  situation  is  so  ter- 
ribly grave.  Inflation  and  economic  ruin  are 
inevitable  If  the  war  goes  on;  recession  and 
hiln  are  Inevitable  If  the  war  stops.  Either 
»»y,  we  are  headed  for  the  poor  house  I 


This  last  falsehood  Is  easily  nailed  down. 
Here  are  some  facts : 

Federal  spending  for  goods  and  services  of 
all  types,  Including  national  defense,  was 
about  $63  billion  In  1962  and  climbed  slowly 
to  $67  billion  by  1965.  In  the  current  year, 
however,  It  points  towards  $74  billion  and  Is 
expected  to  reach  $82  billion  in  1967. 

This  does  soimd  like  rushing  to  the  poor 
house,  but  It  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 

The  gross  national  product  (GNP)  is  the 
sum  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  a 
year.  P'ederal  spending  from  1955  up  to 
very  recently  fluctuated  between  10  and  12 
per  cent  of  the  GNP.  For  some  of  those 
years  GNP  was  fairly  static.  Now  It  Is  forg- 
ing higher  and  higher.  The  projected  fig- 
ure for  1967  Is  $781  billion. 

How  do  the  expected  federal  expenditures 
for  the  coming  year,  national  defense  in- 
cluded, compare  with  the  expected  GNP  for 
the  same  period?  They  will  be  10.8  per  cent. 
which  Is  no  lilgher  than  they  were  10  years 
ago.  And  what  were  they  in  the  Korean 
War?    Fifteen  per  cent! 

No,  we  are  not  on  the  road  to  financial 
ruin.  But  political  scare-mongerlng,  based 
on  distorted  records  and  contrived  estimates, 
can  be  more  harmful  to  us  than  the  t'let 
Cong. 

REX  WHnrON  NAMED  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR  BY  INTERNATIONAL  ROAD 
FEDERATION  AT  FIFTH  WORLD 
MEETING  IN  LONDON 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  the  honor  and  privilege  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  and  myself,  to  repre- 
sent the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  the  fifth  world  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Road  Federation  in  London 
September  18  tlirough  24,  1966. 

Through  the  years  I  have  watched, 
with  pleasure,  as  the  Federation  has 
grown  from  its  original  20  participating 
countries  to  Its  present  worldwide 
representation  of  80  nations.  This  1966 
IRF  meeting  continued  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  Federation  in  providing  a 
forum  through  which  all  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  advance  our 
knowledge  by  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
techniques  in  the  development  of  high- 
ways. 

There  were  many  excellent  discussions 
and  seminars,  and  our  U.S.  representa- 
tives made  outstanding  contributions, 
but  the  highlight  of  the  meeting,  for  me, 
came  on  the  first  day  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Federation's  history,  an 
American  was  named  the  IRF  Man  of  the 
Year.  That  American,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Rex  M,  'Whitton,  is  truly 
an  outstanding  public  servant,  and  it  was 
a  source  of  genuine  pride,  in  him  and 
in  the  achievements  of  our  U.S.  high- 
way programs,  to  be  present  when  Mr. 
•Whitton  was  accorded  this  international 
recognition,  perhaps  the  highest  profes- 
sional award  made  in  the  highway  field. 

The  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation    was    made    by    the    Right 


Honorable  Barbara  Castle,  a  very  charm- 
ing and  capable  Member  of  Parliament 
who  is  al.<;o  Minister  of  Transport  in  the 
Labor  Government.  Mrs.  Castle's  pres- 
entation included  the  following  com- 
ment: 

Mrs.  Castle.  When  I  was  called  upon  to 
help  choose  the  Man  of  the  Year  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Then  it  was  explained  to 
nie  that  the  choice  was  to  result  in  an  award 
W)  one  who  has  contributed  in  an  outstand- 
ing manner  to  the  development  of  better  and 
more  efficient  roadways. 

Tills  is  the  first  time  In  16  years  that  an 
American  has  won  this  award,  and  it  is  In- 
deed a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  present 
this  silver  tray  as  a  symbol  to  Mr.  Rex  M. 
Whitton.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


STATEMENT    ON    NEW    TECHNIQLT: 
OF  AIR-DROPPING  .SUPPLIES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hamilton  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  was  briefed  on  a  new  method 
of  air-dropping  supplies  to  ground  troops, 
a  system  with  an  efficiency  and  accuracy 
never  before  achieved  by  an  Air  Force 
system. 

This  new  technique,  called  the  sling- 
shot power  aerial  deliverj'  system — 
SPADS — was  developed  and  tested  by  the 
434th  Troop  Canier  Wing,  Air  Force 
Rescn'e.  which  is  stationed  at  Bakalar 
Air  Force  Base.  Columbus.  Ind. 

This  unit,  the  Hoosier  Wing,  has  dis- 
tincruished  itself  with  a  number  of 
achievements  in  its  history.  But  despite 
such  contributions  to  the  national  de- 
fense, the  434th  is  to  be  deactivated  in 
October  1967. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  Is  all  the  more 
significant  that  this  unit  has  de\'eloped 
this  new  assault  air  drop  technique  un- 
der this  demoralizinc  condition. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hoff.  the  unit  com- 
mander, and  the  officers  and  the  men  cf 
the  434th  are  to  be  commended  highly 
for  continuing  to  work  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  possible,  knowing  that  the 
unit  is  to  be  deactivated. 

The  SPADS  system  has  been  developed 
to  the  point  where  one  C-119  "Flying 
Boxcar" — considered  obsolete  by  the  De- 
fense Department — can  carry  out  in  one 
flight  over  a  drop  zone  a  resupply  mis- 
sion which  now  requires  several  aircraft. 
As  many  as  52  containers  of  small  arms, 
ammunition,  food,  and  medical  supplies 
can  be  dropped  on  a  single  flight  over  a 
drop  zone  with  a  predictable  accuracy  of 
less  than  20  yards  and  in  linear  ground 
pattern,  from  first  container  to  the  last, 
of  less  than  250  yards. 

Present  Air  Force  paradrop  methods 
would  require  at  least  two  passes  over  a 
drop  zone,  stringing  the  cargo  out  over 
a  1,000-yard  area. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  slingshot  sys- 
tem ejects  cargo  in  a  single  "shot"  as 
compared  to  piece-by-piece  ejection  of 
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cargo  over  a  drop  zone  The  SPADS  sys- 
tem utilizes  existing  power  equipment  In 
the  C-119S  by  rigging  the  plane's  cargo 
compartment  with  a  cable  and  belt  sling, 
powered  by  a  monorail  winch 

The  system  provides  Instantaneous 
cargo  release  of  full  or  partial  loads  in 
Just  under  5  seconds.  Conventional  car- 
go-release methods  have  variables  of 
from  2  to  8  seconds  before  cargo  ejec- 
tion causing  errors  up  to  400  yards  on 
the  ground 

This  system,  which  provides  drop-zone 
accuracy  needed  in  jungle  warfare  sim- 
ilar to  the  requirements  in  Vietnam,  also 
can  b*"  utilized  on  forward  landing  areas. 
On  landing  on  an  unimproved  airstrip. 
the  fuil  load  of  a  C-119  can  be  ejected 
while  the  plane  is  taxiing  on  the  ground. 

Modifications  also  have  been  developed 
by  the  434th  to  parachute  riggings  for 
quiclcer  and  more  positive  openings 
which  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  drop 
altitude   by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

In  sum.^;ar^^  the  SPADS  system  pro- 
vides full  u.se  of  the  aircraft  cargo  space. 
a  positive  release- and-ejectlon  mecha- 
nism, and  a  means  of  quicker  parachute 
employment,  all  of  which  results  m  pre- 
dlcUble  accuracy  and  the  smallest  pos- 
sible ground  pattern  of  the  supplies. 

I  have  questioned  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment s  wisdom  in  the  planned  deactiva- 
tion of  this  highly  proficient  troop  car- 
rier wing.  It  seem^  to  me  that  to  win 
any  conflict  It  is  advi.sable  to  have  enough 
of  ever>thlng  that  is  needed  to  win. 

The  men  of  the  434th  have  demon- 
strated— and  continue  to  demonstrate — 
their  worth  to  our  national  defense.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  this  outstand- 
ing unit  and  capability  be  retained  in  our 
defense  mventory 


UNCLE  SAMS  HIRING  HALl 

Mr    CrONZ.-VLEZ      Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle.man 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Holl.\nd]  may 
extend  tils  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

Tyiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Mr  GrRNEv;.  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chair,  inserted  in 
the  Reioro  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  commenting  on  the  Man- 
power Services  Act  of  1966  That  edi- 
torial, and  the  introductory  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  F^.or.da.  both  reiterated 
the  contention  advanced  by  the  private 
employment  a*;encles  that  the  public 
employment  s*>rvice  was  only  set  up  to 
help  the  unemployed 

To  complete  the  record,  I  feel  that  the 
letter    which    I    wrote    the    'Wall    Street 
Journal,  and  which  they  printed,  should 
also  be  i!^.serted  at  this  point ; 
(From  '-he  Wall  Street  Joum*I.  Aug  31.  196fll 

AuorsT  24,  19«fl 
The  BorrriR 

The  Wall  Strc^  Journal. 
New  York  .V  y 
TO  the  Enrroa 

Tour  editorial  of  Auguit  18ti).  entitled 
"Uncle  .Sams  Hiring  Hall,"  painted  a  very 
dlam.il  picture  of  "a  centralized  Federal  hir- 


ing hall"  which  "ought  to  be  equally  repug- 
nant to  employeea.  union  and  nonunion 
alike  "  I  am  sure  It  U  repugnant  to  em- 
ployees. It  la  also  repugnant  to  employers, 
and  to  moat  Members  of  the  Coogreea.  In- 
cluding the  sponsors  of  this  legislation.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  bills  before  Congress  to  Im- 
prove the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  have  no  pro- 
visions which  could  result  in  such  an  Institu- 
tion "If  the  USES  Is  empowered  to  move 
people  atx)ut  from  one  Job  to  another."  you 
ask  rhetorically,  "what  Is  to  prevent  It  from 
keeping  them  where  they  are  If  It  so  chooses?" 
Your  question  Is  logical  but  based  on  a  false 
premise.  There  la  nothing  In  these  bills 
which  empowers  anyone  to  move  anyone  in- 
voluntarily from  or  to  any  Job  anywhere. 

These  bills  list  the  functions  which  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  now  per- 
forms The  legitimacy  of  the  "recruiting" 
function  stems  squarely  from  the  33-year- 
old  language  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act, 
which  makes  the  services  of  the  public  em- 
ployment system  available  to  all  persons  "le- 
gally qualified  to  engage  In  gainful  employ- 
ment." The  legitimacy  of  this  function  has 
been  reafllrmed  as  recently  as  1964.  in  direct 
answer  to  a  lobbying  campaign  staged  by  the 
private  employment  agencies  In  the  same 
terms  they  are  using  today,  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  Committee 
pointed  out  that  under  the  law,  as  It  Is  now. 
the  public  employment  service  "cannot  deny 
service  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  public, 
such  as  employed  workers,  or  those  in  pro- 
fessional and  technical  occupations." 

The  private  agencies  are  lobbying  to  have 
the  word  "recruitment"  stricken  from  the 
bill,  I  am  surprised  that  the  Journal  has 
not  recognized  the  basic  Impact  this  would 
have  on  all  other  businesses:  that  they, 
while  still  supporting  the  public  employ- 
ment service  with  their  taxes,  would  be  un- 
able to  call  upon  it  to  furnish  needed  work- 
ers. In  short,  the  major  group  denied  access 
to  the  public  employment  service  by  the  pri- 
vate employment  agency  amendment  would 
be  the  rest  of  the  business  community.  As 
It  stands  now.  as  It  would  stand  under  these 
bills,  the  business  community  can  call  upon 
the  public  employment  service  or  not.  as  It 
pleases  No  one  supports  legislation  to  limit 
hiring  to  the  public  service,  and  It  Is,  I  think, 
a  disservice  to  the  business  community  for 
the  private  employment  agencies  to  demand 
that  hiring  be  carried  on  only  through  pri- 
vate firms. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ELMEX    J.    H0LI.AND, 

Member  of  Congress.  Chairman.  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  U  S. 
House  of  Representatives. 


THE   ROLL    uf   COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OHaraI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Augiist  1966  Issue  of 
Michigan  Challenge,  the  ma„'azlne  pub- 
lished by  the  Michigan  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  there  was  a  very  Interesting 
article  entitled  "The  Role  of  Community 
Colleges."  The  author  is  Dr  Robert  E. 
Turner,  president  of  the  Macomb  County 
Community  College,  located  in  Warren, 
Mich. 

In  this  fine  article,  Dr  Turner  traces 
the  growth  of  Macomb  County  Commu- 


nity College  from  its  beginning  as  a  vet- 
eran's Institute  established  shortly  after 
V/orld  War  II  to  it,s  pre.sent  status  of  a 
community  college  serving  the  half  mil- 
lion  residents  of  Macomb  County. 

Dr.  Turner  is  proud  of  the  growth  and 
accomplishments  of  Macomb  County 
Community  College — as  Indeed  he  should 
be.  Macomb  College  serves  its  commu- 
nity well.  It  offers  a  vast  variety  of 
courses — from  accounting  to  welding — to 
its  9.000  students.  The  college  strives  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of  Macomb 
County  and  adjusts  its  curriculum  to 
meet  those  needs. 

In  summing  up  the  role  of  community 
colleges.  Dr.  Turner  states: 

The  community  colleges  of  Michigan  are 
attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  loca; 
communities.  They  are  doing  It  through  the 
cooperation  of  lay  advisory  groups.  dedlcat*<I 
staffs,  understanding  governing  boards,  in- 
formed administrators  and  adequate  studies 
of  the  area  needs.  Money  and  Imagination 
always  are  necessary,  and.  although  there  i.^ 
never  enough  money,  community  colleges  are 
revolutionizing  higher  education  through 
Imagination  and  Innovation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  article  "The  Role  of  Com- 
munity Colleges,"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Role  or  Community  Colleges 
(By  Robert  E.  Turner) 

Community  Colleges  In  Michigan  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  their  role  In  vocational 
technical  and  semi-professional  education 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  Junior  college  pro- 
vided education  which  was  primarily  transfer 
In  nature  and  which  was  designed  to  provide 
the  first  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate  degree 
As  the  community  college  concept  began  to 
evolve,  the  Junior  college  became  more  com- 
prehensive In  nature  and  began  to  devote  a 
greater  p>ortlon  of  time  to  meeting  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  community. 

Macomb  County  Community  College  is  not 
unlike  many  of  the  community  colleges  in 
Michigan.  Its  actual  beginnings  can  be 
traced  to  a  "Veteran's  Institute  which  was  es- 
tablished shortly  after  World  War  11  by  the 
Van  Dyke  Public  School  System  in  Warren 
This  was  primarily  vocational  In  nature  and 
was  deslg^ned  to  assist  the  returrUng  veterans 
In  skill  development  and  Job  upgrading. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  Veterans 
Institute  and  a  felt  need  for  post-secondary 
education  at  the  college  level,  the  Van  Dyke 
Public  School  System  was  granted  permission 
by  the  Michigan  State  Dep.irtment  of  Public 
Instruction  to  establish  the  South  Macomb 
Community  College.  In  the  fall  of  1954  the 
college  started  with  84  students.  operaUng 
In  the  Lincoln  High  School  after  4  pm. 

In  1962  the  voters  of  the  County  of  Ma- 
comb voted  to  establish  a  community  college 
district,  elected  a  six-member  board  of  trust- 
ees and  established  a  one-mill  ta.\  to  provide 
local  support  for  the  oollege  An  agreement 
was  made  with  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Van  Dyke  Syst»'m  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  community  college  district 
to  take  over  the  operaUon  of  South  Macomb 
Community  College,  and  the  college  became 
known  as  the  Macomb  County  Community 
College  July  1.  1963.  the  college  began  its 
operation  under  the  new  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  district  was  expanded  to  include  the 
entire  county. 

Prom  Its  early  beginning  with  84  students 
the  college  has  grown  to  7.183  In  the  ftiH  0' 
1966.  with  9.000  projected  In  the  fall  of  1966 
Projections  through  1986  Indicate  between 
25  000  and  30.000  students  with  at  least  three 
campuses  located  strategically  throughout 
the  county. 
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Until  the  fall  of  1965  the  college  operated 
primarily  in  the  evening,  using  faclUtlee 
wherever  they  could  t>e  obtained.  Liocal  high 
schools.  Industrial  plants,  Selfrldge  Air  Force 
Base,  churches  and  converted  Btores  are 
among  facilities  which  have  been  used. 

Some  facilities  became  available  on  the 
South  Campus  In  the  fall  of  1965,  and  classes 
were  conducted  on  a  schedule  running  from 
7  am.  until  11  p.m.  The  college  has  con- 
tinued to  use  leased  facilities  because  the 
building  program  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  Institution.  The 
first  phase  of  construction  for  the  Center 
pampus  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1966  while 
development  of  additional  facilities  Is  con- 
tinued on  the  South  Campus. 

In  July,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Initial 
construction  of  a  technical  complex  which 
win  house  the  Industrial  technology  offer- 
ings 

This  complex  will  contain  classrooms  and 
laboratory  facilities  for  Instruction  In  auto 
body  styling,  climate  control  and  metal  fab- 
r.cAtion,  civil  technology,  commercial  art  and 
;pchnlcal  Illustration,  construction  and  pat- 
tern making,  electronics,  electricity,  fluid 
power  and  pneiunatlcs.  Industrial  graphics, 
metals  testing  and  meUillurgy,  metals  ma- 
chining, metrology,  numerical  control,  plas- 
tics, welding  and  foundry  and  various  draft- 
ing and  design  technologies. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  limitations 
of  facilities,  the  college  offers  numerous  pro- 
grams which  are  occupatlonally  oriented. 
Two-year  programs  which  lead  to  the  asso- 
ciate degree  are:  Accounting,  Airline  Host- 
ess-Clerical, Auto  Body  Design,  Electrical 
Technology.  Executive  Secxetarlal,  Fluid 
Power.  General  Business,  Marketing,  Medical 
Secretarial,  Metals  Processing,  Nursing,  Sec- 
-etarlal-CIerlcal,  Special  Machine  Design, 
Technical  Illustration  and  Tool  Fixture  and 
Die  Design. 

One -year  certificated  programs  are:  Busi- 
ness Data  Processing  Clerical,  Clerical,  Gen- 
eral Receptionist.  Medical  Assistant-Recep- 
tionist and  Stenographic. 

With  the  industrial  technologies  the  col- 
lege serves  the  Industries  of  the  area  In  pro- 
viding related  Instruction  for  apprentices  In 
numerous  trades.  Among  the  trades  served 
are  Brick  Laying.  Core  Making,  Die  Cast  Die- 
making.  Die  Designing.  Die  Making,  Hard- 
ware Sample  Making,  Industrial  Electricity, 
Industrial  Hydraulics.  Jig  &  Fixture  Build- 
ing, Machine  Building,  Machine  Repairing, 
Machining,  Mechanical  Design,  Metal  Body 
Building.  Metal  Patternmaklng,  Millwright, 
Plastic  Modelmaking,  Plumber  Plpeflttlng, 
Product  Drafting.  Tool  &  Die  Making.  Weld- 
ng.  Wood  Modelmaking  and  Wood  Pattern- 
.".aklng. 

Programs  which  are  being  planned  and 
which  will  be  established  as  facilities  and 
staff  become  available  are:  Advertising  Art 
ind  Design.  Business  Data  Processing,  Pood 
Preparation  and  Management.  General  Main- 
tenance. Horticulture.  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, Merchandising,  Motel-Hotel  Manage- 
ir.ent.  Numerous  progr.ams  in  para-Medical 
lad  pani-Dental  Sciences,  Nursery  and  Gar- 
den Center  Operation.  Police  Science,  Recre- 
ation Leadership  and  Retailing. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  occupational 
prtigrams  which  provide  a  full  «urrlculum 
5f  general  education,  supporting  courses  and 
specialized  courses,  Macomb,  as  other  com- 
3iunlty  colleges,  provides  adult  and  contlnu- 
;ag  education  courses  designed  to  meet  spe- 
cific needs.  These  courses  are  provided  for 
loy  length  of  time  required  and  do  not  fit 
Into  any  regular  semester  or  term  schedule. 
Such  courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  but 
ire  designed  to  provide  the  recipient  with 
■■iie  required  skill  and  or  knowledge  which 
may  be  requested  or  ascertained  through 
prior  Investigation. 

The  college  has  become  deeply  Involved  In 
programs  funded  through  the  ManpnDwer  De- 
•eic^ment   Training   Act   and   works   closely 


with  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  and  local  Industries. 

There  are  many  occasions  in  which  local 
industries  request  specific  training  programs 
to  be  conducted  by  the  college.  In  these 
cases  the  industry  establishes  Its  require- 
ments in  consultation  with  the  college  staff. 
An  agreement  is  established  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  Industry,  and  instructional  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  college  conducts 
classes  within  the  plant.  This  has  proven 
very  successful  and  provides  a  convenience 
to  the  indvistry  and  the  employees  of  the  firm. 

Much  developmental  work  Is  continually 
under  way.  With  occupations  changing  as 
rapidly  as  they  are,  there  must  be  constant 
up-dating  of  instructional  materials,  in-serv- 
ice training  of  staff  and  re-evaluation  of  fa- 
cilities. The  community  colleges  of  Michigan 
are  attemtping  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
communities.  They  are  doing  it  through  the 
cooperation  of  lay  advisory  groups,  dedicated 
staffs,  understanding  governing  boards,  in- 
formed administrators  and  adequate  studies 
of  the  area  needs.  Money  and  imagination 
always  are  necessary,  and,  although  there  is 
never  enough  money,  commumty  colleges  are 
revolutionizing  higher  education  through  Im- 
agination and  Innovation. 

We  continue  to  use  whatever  resources  are 
available  and,  as  many  of  our  Michigan  com- 
munity colleges,  Macomb  continues  to  u.'^e 
the  community  as  its  campus. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  AUSTIN  E. 
ANSON 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
mit me  at  this  moment  to  pay  final  trib- 
ute to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  ^rood 
friend  to  the  15th  District  of  Texas  and 
to  his  country.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Austin 
E.  Anson  who  passed  away  last  Sunday 
in  the  Harlingen,  Tex..  Valley  Baptist 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Anson,  for  18  years  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Texas  Citrus  &  Vege- 
table Growers  &  Shippers  Association, 
was  almost  as  well  known  during  this 
time  in  the  corridors  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Office  Buildings  as  he  was  to 
those  of  us  in  south  Texas  who  knew 
and  loved  him.  In  this  capacity  he  ap- 
peared countless  times  in  support  of 
funds  for  agricultural  research,  for  ir- 
rigation and  reclamation  projects,  and 
for  other  goals  aimed  toward  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

Many  of  you  who  have  been  here  much 
longer  than  I  will  remember  the  south 
Texas  onions  which  he  presented  the 
former  Speaker  Rayburn  on  the  steps  of 
the  House  Office  Building  and  to  all  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  delicious  Ruby  red 
grapefruit  and  our  south  Texas  oranges 
which  his  association  likewise  distrib- 
uted numerous  times  throughout  the 
House  and  Senate.  Research  on  and 
improvement  of  these  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  south  Texas  were  matters  near 
and  dear  to  him. 

Mr.  Anson  was  a  knowledgeable,  cou- 
rageous man,  a  fighter,  one  who  worked 


tirelessly  for  what  he  thought  was  ri?ht. 
For  the  past  3  years  he  fought  his  last 
fight,  with  Parkinson's  disease,  and 
battled  it  with  the  same  indomitable 
spirit  with  which  he  appeared  before  tlie 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  in  support  of  tliose 
steps  into  the  future  he  promoted  for 
tlie  area  he  loved  and  served  so  well. 

Following  his  retirement  Austin  An- 
son, despite  failing  health,  devoted 
much  time  to  civic  activities,  particularly 
with  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  and  was  an  ardent  pro- 
ponent of  legislative  programs  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

In  recognition  of  this  outstanding 
American's  many  endeavors  for  the  bet- 
terment of  iiis  fellowman  and  of  his 
personal  courage  at  that  time  every  man 
must  one  time  face,  I  stand  before  you 
today  to  pay  him  tribute. 

Thank  you. 


TO  RESCUE  THE  CITIES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  in  support  of 
the  demonstration  cities  bill  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times.  It 
is  appropriately  entitled  "To  Rescue  the 
Cities."  The  EVemonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
will  be  before  the  Hou.'^e  in  a  matter  of 
days  and  in  my  judgment  Mr.  Speaker 
this  great  bill  offers  a  wonderful  ray  of 
hope  to  our  cities  of  all  sizes  in  helping 
them  cope  with  their  oppressive  problems 
of  crime,  poverty,  and  of  slums  and 
blii;ht.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  splen- 
did endorsement  of  our  bill  by  this  great 
newspaper : 
[Prom   the  New   York  Times,  Oct.   6.   19661 

To    RESCtTE    THE    CITIES 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  soon  to 
act  upon  the  Administration's  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  housing  plan  approved  two 
months  ago  by  the  Senate.  It  Is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  Congressional  scene  that  the 
House  vote  on  this  bill  promises  to  be  an- 
other cliffhanger,  with  ten  or  fifteen  doubt- 
ful members  likely  to  decide  the  outcome. 

A  considered  assessment  of  this  proposal 
can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is 
long  overdue,  too  small,  and  that  in  its 
essentials  it  amounts  to  little  more  than 
common-sense  management.  Yet  most  con- 
servative members  of  the  House  seem  deter- 
mined to  oppoee  it.  They  want  to  call  off  the 
struggle  against  slixms  In  the  name  of  fight- 
ing Inflation.  Representative  Paui,  Fino, 
New  York  Republican,  has  added  his  own 
special  touch  of  irresponsibility  by  contend- 
ing, quite  without  factual  foundation,  that 
the  bill's  Incentives  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning are  actually  a  plot  to  enforce  racial 
balance  In  city  schools. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  nation's  cities, 
large  and  small,  reverse  their  present  down- 
ward spiral  Into  blight  and  disorder.  The 
urban-renewal  program  started  by  the  Hotis- 
Ing  Act  of  1949  was  designed  to  help  them  do 
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tha:  In  'J^e  Srsl  ieveii'een 
apprupr'.^'-ecl  i  u<\i.:  .^•.  %6  \  tttlllPB  ftVIUtMUi 
renewii  w^^:.  i.. -riot's  . ■.  to  roiighly  1350 
mllllor.  a  year  •  r  >■«  •.r.Ai;  ;he  Pederal  Oov- 
emmen:  sper.Js  every  rrKr;-..'-.  ri  the  space 
ppojfrim  1.1  ::  -iny  •*■  n.ler  -.'.^t  the  spread 
of  sJ'.inis  ii;  !  n.arK'.:. j.  :.>>;,<hbor hoods  haa 
outstripped    tr.e    --r.    t\    -..  -    iT-vent    them' 

Under  urban  rc::r'Wi,  -hf  F»-'.-'raJ  Oovern- 
men:  pays  :;>  :,  •*  -.;...- Is  :  a  proJecfB 
coa:  -iiij  5.  r;.-A  r.i:  ;:.(.->•  ;:.  ^mailer  com- 
m'd^.-.'.-.fi  :-^.-  ;-":.j;:.^'  m;;  ■■;::.ply  provides 

that  the  Federai  Oovemment  will  also  pay 
up  to  HO  L>er  cent  of  the  local  government  s 
one- third  share,  but  only  If  the  local  com- 
munity draws  up  a  satisfactory  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  renewal  of  an  entire 
section  or  neighborhood.  The  theory  Is  that 
the  addlUonal  Federal  cash  will  enable  the 
financially  harassed  clUes— at  least  sixty  or 
seventy  of  them  around  the  country — to 
demonstrate  what  a  concentrated  attack 
can  accomplish  In  a  blighted  neighborhood 
Urban  renewal  progrmms  have  for  some 
time  been  subject  to  the  Justifiable  criuclam 
that  In  order  to  attract  private  developers 
and  U)  widen  the  city's  tax  base  projecu  have 
been  concentrated  In  the  more  easily  sal- 
vaged "gray  areas  "  The  demonstraUon 
cities  program  !s  In  line  with  the  Judgment 
of  Mayor  Lindsay's  housing  task  force  be- 
cause It  would  concentrate  Instead  upon  the 
hard-core  urban  slums  such  as  Bedford- 
Stuyvee&nt. 

Soetal  welfare  and  antlpoverty  programs 
are  to  be  part  of  each  comprehensive  plan, 
since  experience  has  shown  that  urban  re- 
newal succeeds  in  reviving  in  area  only  if 
human  as  well  as  physical  problems  are 
solved  New  bricks  and  fresh  mortar  cannot 
by  themselves  create  a  viable  nels^hborhood. 
Spent  over  two  years.  $900  million  will  not 
restuve  the  urban  crisis,  but  this  sum — which 
Is  the  amount  the  bill  authorizes — will  at 
least  t?et  the  cities  moving  a  little  faster  In 
the  right  direction.  Federal  Incentive 
money  cannot  save  cities  which  have  lethar- 
gic or  Incompetent  leadership  In  clt"  hall, 
but  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  help  those 
cities  that   are  w'.'.Ilni?  to  help  thenuielves 


A  BIIX  TO  PF.RVnT  .SUM.MMi  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  SONS  .AND  D,\L'C>f{- 
TFJ«  OF  EMPLOYFtls  OF  THE 
POST.AI     fTKIJD  SERVICF 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  [  ask 
una:.!:i'.i.'u.>  (xni.-^erit  ihat  the  (jenllcman 
fron;  N>'a  Y '.-<  Mr  HasleyI  may  ex- 
tend h:.s  r^•r;^-l^k.^  at  thl.s  point  in  the 
Reior::   .-ir.d   t.ru-Iude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPF-AXflR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  t<;)  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s'* 

There  was  no  objec'ion 

Mr  H.\S-LEY  Mr  St)eaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  today  to  permit  the  son 
or  dauRh'er  uf  a  postal  field  service  em- 
ployee to  be  employed  during;  the  sum- 
mer by  tl;e  Iix-aI  post  ofRcf 

The  restnction  on  .summ>'r  employ- 
ment of  .son.s  and  daughters  of  emt.iloyees 
was  establl-shed  in  1964.  In  respon.se  to  a 
growin<{  number  of  complaint.^  aKainst 
the  practice  of  nepotism,  based  on  the 
fact  that  these  children  were  belnx  i<iven 
preferential  consideration  becau.se  one 
of  their  parents  was  In  .some  p<j*;itlon  of 
Influence  In  the  same  agency 

The  restriction  was  Impo.sed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  largely  as  a 
result  of  Information  disclosed  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Jlvll  Service  Com- 
mittee, to  the  effect  that  there  actually 
wa«  a  widespread  practice  of  summer 
Job*  being  treated  as  a  private  preserve 


for  the  children  of  agency  employees 
At  that  time  It  was  not  the  practice 
for  written  competitive  tests  to  be  trlven 
for  the  summer  Jobs 

The  restriction  was  renewed  for  the 
1965  and  1966  summer  hiring  periods. 
However,  for  the  1966  summer  Jobs  a 
written  competitive  test  was  given  for 
each  local  post  oCQce.  Similar  written 
competitive  tests  are  being  planned  for 
the  1967  summer  positions  In  the  local 
post  ofllces. 

The  sole  purpose  prompting  the  criti- 
cism by  our  committee  was  to  eliminate 
the  nepotism  and  patronage  factors  Inso- 
far as  any  of  tlie  summer  Jobs  were  con- 
cerned 

Each  of  our  young  citizens  In  a  com- 
munity now  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  by  written  test  for  the  summer 
Jobs  In  his  particular  local  post  oCQce. 
Consequently,  the  practice  of  nepotism 
and  the  patronage  factors  have  been 
completely  eliminated. 

The  restrictions.  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, place  an  unjustified  and  Inequi- 
table discrimination  on  these  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  fully  qualified  and 
successfully  pass  Uie  written  examina- 
tion. 

My  bill  will  remove  this  restriction 
against  the  summer  employment  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  postal  field  service 
employees  I  am  very  optimistic  that 
action  can  be  taken  by  our  committee  In 
sufHclent  time  to  remove  this  restriction 
before  the  1967  hiring  season  begins. 


DADDARIO  SILLLil  AT  TEHERAN 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  Monacan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  In  Teheran  our  col- 
league. Representative  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio.  of  Connecticut,  delivered  one  of 
the  principal  speeches 

This  speech  covered  the  subject  of 
cooperation  between  regional  economic 
groups  and  systems  and  it  was  received 
with  great  Interest  and  enthusiasm  by 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference.  In  this 
speech  Representative  Daddario  defined 
with  precision  the  means  of  achieving 
the  necessary  collaboration  between 
regional  groups  and  In  my  Judgment  his 
remarks  deserve  broad  circulation. 

I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  our  colleague  on  this  out- 
standing speech  and  to  include  it  with 
these  remarks  for  the  Informauon  of 
my  colleagues  and  of  all  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record: 

I  am  privileged  to  speak  today  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cooperation  between  regional  eco- 
nomic groups  and  systems  One  of  the  great 
leasoQ*  we  can  leexn  from  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping technological  age  In  which  we  live 
Is  that  mankind  remains  Interdependent 
Men  must  work  together  to  control  their 
destiny 

Supersonic  aircraft  are  ready  to  spring 
from  the  drawing  board — to  further  shorten 


the  time  of  travel  between  nations.  Com- 
muulcatlons.  weather  axiA  navigation  satel- 
iltea  compel  us  to  .^et  up  cooperative  sys- 
tema — to  the  almost  instantaneous  advan- 
tage of  us  all.  But  science,  having  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  use  these  forces  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all.  has  also  placed  In  the 
hands  of  man  the  ability  to  destroy  himself. 
The  nuclear  Sword  of  Damocles  hovers  dan- 
gerously above  us  Therefore.  Instability 
which  Induces  dissatisfactions  (for  whatever 
reasons*,  among  the  masses  of  humanity  as 
they  struggle  for  a  better  economic  and  social 
life,  does  breed  tensions,  unrest,  rivalry- 
all  Ingredients  of  conflict.  Yet.  to  overcome 
these  problems  so  that  people  may  achieve 
their  aspirations  Is  such  a  gigantic  task  that 
no  one  nation  can  meet  the  challenge  suc- 
cessfully alone  International  cooperation 
then,  becomes  both  a  necessity  and  a  virtue. 

The  United  States,  as  a  result  of  Its  ex- 
perience, welcomes  efforts  by  various  re- 
gional groups  to  meet  common  needs  by 
ccnnmon  effort.  We  vigorously  participate, 
as  a  result.  In  a  number  of  regional  group- 
ings— economic,  political,  and  military.  In 
many  instances,  the  various  objectives  of 
these  efforts  overlap  NATO,  for  example,  is 
not  only  a  military  alliance  committed  to 
a  common  defense,  but  it  la  also  a  political 
association  within  which  Its  members  dis- 
cuss, as  an  example,  ways  and  means  to 
Improve  relations  with  members  of  the  War- 
saw Pact.  Building  bridges  from  West  to 
East  has  become  then,  an  important  and 
inuuedlate  objective  of  what  started  o.f  to  be 
a  defensive  military  organization. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  European 
Common  Market  or  to  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  to  note  successful 
efforts  in  meeting  common  economic  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  applauds  this  e-.en 
though  It  recognizes  that  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  this  combination  can  equal  iti 
own.  for  we  are  of  the  belief  that  such 
competition  can  only  Ijc  helpful  In  achiev- 
ing world  peace.  We  welcome  and  supp.rt 
such  movements  because  we  sincerely  belle'.e 
that  healthy  economies  In  all  places  through- 
out the  world  do  contribute  to  universe; 
well-being  and  to  the  common  good.  In 
our  own  hemisphere  we  are  committed  in  a 
most  Intimate  way  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Here,  recognizing  that  we 
have  been  endowed  by  nature  more  gen- 
erously than  most  of  tJie  Americas,  we  have 
embarked  on  economic  programs  that  wll! 
coat  us  billions  of  dollars.  I  do  not  say 
this  with  a  spirit  of  self -satisfaction  or 
prldefuUy  for  we  know  that  all  we  do  Is 
by  Itself  not  enough — that  there  is  more  to 
be  done,  and  that  others  must  help.  After 
all.  our  resources  are  great  but  they  are  not 
boundless  and  there  are  mauy  demands  on 
them. 

One  such  comes  from  our  obligation  under 
the  SEATO  treaty.  We  have  already  had 
enough  talk  here  about  one  aspect  of  that 
But,  it  should  be  understood  that  we  are 
als<j  committed  to  a  vast  development  in  the 
Mekong  from  which  benefits  will  come  to 
many  countries  In  that  area  and  to  the  work 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  the  Far 
East  operating  under  the  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  of  the  UJ*.  This  Is  work 
we  would  like  to  see  developed  in  a  peaceful 
atmosphere,  where  men's  efforts  are  turned 
to  constructive  work  for  which  there  Is  so 
much  need. 

In  some  Instances,  we  are  not  fully  mem- 
bers of  organizations  and  still  arc  anxious 
to  see  them  succeed  A  good  example  is  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  Here,  in- 
terested in  developing  better  roads,  com- 
munications, and  productive  facilities,  we 
have  sent  a  team  of  top  economists  and  fiscal 
experts  to  give  a  hand  to  that  regional  group. 
A  preliminary  report  gives  great  hope  lot 
the  future. 

All  these  efforts  are  underscored  by  one 
outst,inding     declaration — that     the     state 
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eilsts  to  serve  man.  not  man  to  serve  the 
state,  and  all  efforts  of  governments  should 
be  directed  toward  the  elevation  of  the  dlg- 
jilty  of  man  as  the  fundamental  objective. 
We  welcome,  support,  and  encourage  the 
further  development  of  regional  systems  be- 
cause they  further  that  purpose.  We  can 
jrtve  sustenance  to  that  through  the  draft 
resolution  before  us.  Perhaps  nothing  sums 
up  all  our  feelings  about  these  objectives 
better  than  a  quotation  of  Haflz  from  the 
neighboring  city  of  Shlraz,  ■Oh  cup  bearer, 
flU  the  goblet  and  hand  it  around  to  us  all." 


WHAT  4-H  MEANS 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-^KER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr   SISK.     Mr.  Speaker,  during  4-H 
Week,  which  was  held  Septanber  24  to 
October   1,   there   were   six   outstanding 
+-H  reporters  to  the  Nation  in  Washing- 
ton.   One  of  these  young  people,  Morten 
Lee  Johnson  of  Fowler,  Calif.,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district.    I  was 
extremely    impressed    with    this    young 
man   who  is  17  years  old,  and  the  fine 
work  he  is  doing.     The  following  is  an 
article    entitled    "What    4-H    Means    to 
Me.'   which  he  presented  to  me  during 
his  visit  to  my  office.    Thi.s  article  points 
out  the  wonderful  work  the  4-H  clubs 
do  and  what  effect  it  can  have  on  the 
members.    It  is  my  feeling  that  this  arti- 
cle might  be  an  inspiration  to  some  of 
our  young  i>eople  throughout  the  Nation 
The  article  follows : 

What  4-H  Means  to  Me 
(By  Morten  Johnson,  Fowler,  Calif.) 
To  me  4-H  Is  a  way  of  life  with  opportu- 
nities unlimited!  It  has  opened  the  door  to 
a  life  that  Is  full  of  challenges.  It  has  given 
me  a  purpose.  It  has  let  me  try  my  wings — 
succeed  and  fall— analyze  and  question — plan 
and  do!  It  has  been  my  "action"  program 
filled  vrtth  challenge*  to  think,  to  plan,  to 
miike  decisions,  and  to  know  what  I  believe 
and  to  know  why  these  values  and  coursea 
are  important !  4-H  project  work  has  taught 
me  to  observe,  to  compare,  and  to  experi- 
ment. It  is  a  challenging  learning  experience 
In  ownership  and  management  of  property, 
responsibility  for  upkeep,  record-keeping, 
and  a  useful  work  experience.  The  Judging 
and  grading  of  all  my  projects  has  helped 
me  to  appreciate  and  realize  the  imjxjrtance 
of  high  standards  of  performflJice.  I  have 
learned  the  value  and  dignity  of  work  while 
doing  my  best — and  also  the  nard  facts  of 
competition  and  the  rewards  for  success. 

4-H  has  helped  me  to  open  my  eyes  to 
my  citizenship  responsibilities.  It  has  taught 
me  to  understand  and  appreciate  people  with 
different  values  and  to  respect  them — looking 
for  their  good  qualities.  I  had  less  dlfQculty 
adjusting  as  an  exchange  student  In  Ger- 
many and  Brazil  as  my  4-H  project  work 
helped  me  to  be  useful  In  their  way  of  life. 
Junior  leadership  has  been  Invaluable 
training.  It  has  made  me  more  tolerant  and 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  asaiune 
responsibility  in  a  very  enjoyable  way.  Th« 
Junior  memtjers  are  a  bundle  of  energy — 
learning,  doing,  testing,  expressing  and  mak- 
ing decisions  that  affect  their  tomorrow. 
Working  with  these  ten  year  old  boys  Is  a 
challenge!  They  almost  bring  down  the 
rafters  at  tlmee.  but  my  mother  assures  me 


I  did  the  same  thing,  so  I  say  to  myself, 
"Patience,  this  was  once  you." 

Before  I  became  a  junior  leader,  I  took 
the  back  seat.  But  demonstrations,  4-H 
camp  cotinaellng  and  fairs  have  helped  me 
overcome  thU.  From  conferences  and  work- 
shops, we  learn  to  live,  work  and  play  har- 
moniously with  the  group. 

4-H  has  helped  me  to  set  my  life's  goals. 
Success  does  not  depend  upon  how  much 
money  I  earn  or  how  many  projects  I  com- 
plete. Instead  It  Is  the  development  of  moral 
standards,  understanding  and  helping  others. 
and  striving  for  world  peace  through  creative 
living  which  clubwork  has  taught  me. 

Many  of  the  old-fashioned  and  time-hon- 
ored concepts  such  as  honesty,  loyalty,  pa- 
trlotlsm,  courage,  and  thrift  are  considered 
by  some  to  be  outmoded  and  those  who  prac- 
tice them  are  looked  upon  as  "squares."  4-H 
has  taught  me  a  different  way  of  life.  It 
has  provided  me  vrtth  a  sense  of  values— 
mentally,  physlcaUy,  morally  and  spiritually 
that  I  can  live  a  rich,  full  life  and  make  my 
contribution  to  society. 

What  would  I  have  done  If  there  were  not 
projects  to  keep  me  busy,  activities  to  chal- 
lenge me,  conferences  and  workshops  to  meet 
new  friends?  What  kind  of  person  would  I 
be  If  I  was  unaware  and  uninterested  In  bet- 
ter citizenship,  community  Improvement  and 
the  growth  of  young  people?  Because  of 
4-H  I  wont  have  to  answer  these  questions. 
4-H  has  geared  me  to  "Make  my  Best  Better" 
and  to  "learn  by  doing'  and  th\is  make 
America  and  the  World  a  better  place  to  live. 
As  the  saying  goes,  "We're  not  proud  of 
what  we've  done — but  we're  awfully  proud  of 
what  we've  just  begun  I" 


COLD  WAR  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
supply  of  the  blue  sheet  summaries  of  the 
cold  war  bill  of  rights  printed  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  ex- 
hausted. For  this  reason,  I  asked  the 
committee  staff  to  approve  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  that  bill  which  could 
be  included  in  the  Record  as  a  guide  for 
possible  use  by  all  Members  in  a  reprint 
for  distribution  to  constituents. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  which  cold  war  veterans  may 
benefit  are: 

EDUCATION 


The  bill  provides  a  permanent  program 
of  educational  assistance  for  individuals 
honorably  discharged  with  more  than 
180  days  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  January  31.  1955.  One 
month  of  full-time  education  is  granted 
for  each  month  of  active  service  for  the 
veteran,  not  to  exceed  36  months.  This 
may  be  on  college  level  including  gradu- 
ate and  postgraduate  or  below  college 
level  and  includes  education  in  trades, 
vocational,  and  technical  schools  as  well 
as  through  correspondence  courses.  In- 
ternships and  residencies  are  considered 
educational  programs  and  are  permitted 
imder  the  provision  of  the  bill.  The  al- 
lowances provided  for  those  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  are:  $100  per 
month  to  a  serviceman  with  no  depend- 


ent: $125  to  one  with  a  single  dependent, 
and  $150  a  month  to  veterans  with  two 
or  more  dependents. 

GUARANTEED  AND  DIRECT  HOME  LOANS 

Guaranteed  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
grams as  well  as  farm  loan  programs  are 
extended  to  veterans,  honoraWy  dis- 
charged, after  January  31,  1955.  with  180 
days  active  duty.  The  guarantee  or  a 
mortgage  by  a  private  lender  in  the 
amount  of  S7,500  is  extended  to  the  m- 
dividuals  who  qualify  and  in  direct-loan 
areas  where  guaranteed  financmg  has 
not  generally  been  available,  a  maxinuun 
direct  loan  of  $17,500  is  authorized.  The 
benefit  expires  10  years  from  the  last 
active  duty  period.  This  benefit  is  also 
made  available  to  active  duty  personnel 
after  they  have  served  continuously  for 
at  least  2  years. 

NON-SEEVICE-CONNECTED    MEDICAL    CARE 

Prior  to  this  law.  veterans  serving  after 
January  31.  1955.  were  eligible  for  m«li- 
cal  care  in  VA  facilities  only  if  they  had 
a  ser\1ce-connected  disability.  Now. 
with  this  measure,  all  of  our  veterans  are 
made  eligible  for  treatment  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabUities  on  the  ^me 
basis  as  for  veterans  of  other  penods  ol 
war  The  treatment  is  contingent  upon 
the  availability  of  beds  and  making  a 
statement  of  inability  to  pay  lor  treat- 
ment elsewhere. 

FEDERAL   EMPLOYMENT  PREFERENCE 

Preference  in  employment  in  Federal 
service  is  extended  to  the  group  of  vet- 
erans honorably  discharged  or  released 
after  January  31,  1955. 

JOB  COUNSELING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

This  act  places  cold  war  veterans  on 
the  same  basis  as  now  provided  for  vet- 
erans of  other  wars  to  obtain  job  coun- 
seling and  placement  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  CIVIL  RELIEF 

This  is  amended  to  enlarge  the  protec- 
tion given  individuals  called  to  active 
dutv  as  to  rental  premises  on  Premises 
with  a  monthly  rental  rate  of  S80  to  $150 
per  month.  This  provision  took  effect 
March  3,  1966,  the  date  of  fiiml  enact- 
ment. ^^^^^^^^_^ 

THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  RADIO 
FREQUENCIES 
Mr   GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter^ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1966,  I  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  need  for  additional 
radio  frequencies.  I  referred  to  a  letter 
dated  July  28.  1966.  from  Rosel  H.  Hyde, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Comnriumca- 
tions  Commission.  I  then  obtained 
unanimous  consent  for  it  to  appear,  to- 
gether with  other  material,  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  Chairman  Hyde  s  letter 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
RECORD  at  that  time,  and  I  now  have 
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unanimous  consent  that  It  appear  at  this 

point  in  the  Record; 

Pede»ai,  Communications  Commisaion, 

Washington.  DC.  July  28.  1966. 

Hon.    JOHM    D.    DlNOELL. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory 
Agencies.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Bu.nness,  House  of  Repre.tentatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

OcAB  Congressman  OtNGd-i.  t  refer  flnt 
to  your  letter  of  May  31.  1966  and  the  request 
of  Subcommittee  No  6  on  Activities  of  Reg- 
ulatory and  Enforcement  Agencies  for  a  spe- 
cific program  for  allocation  of  additional 
spectrum  space  for  the  land  mobile  radio 
users  In  my  letter  of  June  7  I  advised  you 
that  a  report  would  be  prepared  aa  promptly 
aa  possible. 

I  also  have  your  June  16  letter  asking  that 
testimony  concerning  the  mobile  communi- 
cation problems  of  small  business  be  given 
attention,  and  your  letter  of  July  15  point- 
ing out  the  Police  and  Public  Safety  com- 
munication problem  as  referred  to  by  In- 
spector Soldan  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment. Since  all  of  these  Items  are  directly 
and  speclfically  concerned  with  the  same 
basic  problem  I  trust  that  this  report  will  be 
sufllciently   responsive   to   them   all. 

First,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  Commlaalon  Is  fully  aware  of, 
and  concerned  about,  the  growing  problem 
of  congestion  and  the  resulting  interference 
In  the  various  services  In  the  land  mobile 
cat«gory  I  must  agree  that  the  problem 
outlined  for  your  committee  by  the  Bualneas 
and  Educational  Radio  Association  Is  rep- 
resentative of  a  situation  that  exists  In  some 
degree  in  essentially  all  of  them  and,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  benefits  which  ciitomers 
of  the  small  businessmen  receive  from  the 
business  use  of  two-way  radio  Is  likewise  rep- 
resentative of  thooe  which  accrue  to  '.he  gen- 
eral public  by  reason  of  a  host  of  public 
safety  and  Industrial  uses  of  two-way  radio. 
There  Is  essentially  no  area  of  commerce  and 
Industry  that  Is  not  passing  on  to  the  pub- 
lic, tjeneflts  derived  from  the  use  of  two-way 
radio  m  their  operations. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  extent  of  usage 
and  the  growth  of  the  land  mobile  services 
were  not  fully  envisaged  at  the  time  the 
present  allocation  of  spectrum  space  took 
place  It  Is  now  much  more  dlfBcult  to  make 
the  dislocations  required  If  additional  space 
Is  t"  be  allocated,  than  It  would  have  been 
to  make  somewhat  more  liberal  allowance  for 
growth  Initially  I  do  not.  however,  cite  this 
unfortunate  circumstance  as  a  reason  for  not 
taking  corrective  action. 

BefMre  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  measures  for  relief  that  are 
under  consideration,  a  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  l>«ckground  of  the  problem  may 
be  helpful  It  first  should  be  noted  that  the 
greater  port  of  of  the  frequency  band  25  to 
890  Mc  s,  generally  accepted  as  best  suited 
for  land  mobile  communications.  Is  alhicated 
to  several  other  radio  services  for  which  this 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  also  very  desirable. 
The  problem  then  la  one  of  either  reallocat- 
ing space,  which  entails  displacing  estab- 
lished services,  or  of  seeking  more  efficient 
tise  i>f  existing  land  mobile  service  alloca- 
tions or  b<:'th  The  present  allocation  of  fre- 
quencies among  the  various  services  stems 
from  one  of  the  most  comprehen.Mve  and 
complicated  proceedings  ever  held  by  the 
Commission  That  pnx-eedlng,  I>jcket  No. 
6661  began  In  early  1945  and  involved  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  during  which  the 
communli^atlon  requlremen'ji  ;f  the  nation 
were  reviewed  \i\  detail  The  resulting  de- 
cisions were  released  beginning  In  August. 
1946  Thfv  wer»  a  resoLition  and  a  compro- 
nxlse  jf  many  diverse  and  conflicting  views 
and  requirements  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  additional  docket  proceedings  in  more 


recent  years,  but  the  basic  allocation  struc- 
ture In  the  part  of  the  spectrum  under  dis- 
cussion has  been  maintained  since  1946 
without  substantial  modification  Our  ex- 
perience to  date  does  not  support  the  state- 
ment sometime*  made  that  the  problem  of 
reallocation  Is  one  to  be  solved  by  a  simple 
pronouncement  of  the  Commission  making 
available  the  desired  additional  frequency 
■pace. 

Although  there  were  a  few  who  felt  that 
the  frequency  space  allocated  to  the  land 
mobile  services  as  a  result  of  the  1945  pro- 
ceeding was  Insufficient  to  meet  long-range 
requirements,  the  preponderance  of  expert 
opinion  was  to  the  contrary.  In  fact.  It  Is 
only  within  the  past  few  years  that  serious 
questions  as  to  the  sufficiency  have  been 
raised.  The  Commission's  current  concern 
with  respect  to  these  questions  has  been 
stated  repeatedly  and  several  measures  have 
been  Instituted  to  explore  publicly  various 
possibilities  for  relief  Other  possibilities 
are  under  study  To  date,  however,  these 
do  not.  with  the  exception  of  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  feasibility  of  sharing  television 
frequencies.  Include  a  publicly  announced 
plan  or  program  for  the  allocation  of  addi- 
tional frequency  space.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  Is  to  explain  why  this  is  so 
and  why,  even  now.  the  Commission  feels 
that  outright  reallocation  action  must  be 
approached  cautiously. 

First,  the  Commission  agrees  with  the  rep- 
resentations made  before  your  committee  by 
the  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio.  Inc  .  regarding  the  value 
of  the  land  mobile  radio  services  and  the 
extremely  crowded  conditions  that  exist  In 
many  of  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed  On  the  other  hand,  the  associa- 
tion's apparent  assumption  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  additional  frequency  space  Is  the  only 
solution  places  the  matter  In  a  context 
which  precludes  consideration  of  other  pos- 
sible areas  for  relief.  This  may  not  be  the 
most  constructive  approach.  Admittedly, 
the  assignment  of  additional  space  sufficient 
to  meet  all  requirements  Is  a  desirable  solu- 
tion. This  would  have  the  added  benefit  of 
being  the  simplest  of  all  possible  solutions 
If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  any  additional 
frequency  space  allocated  to  the  land  mo- 
bile services  must  be  taken  from  another 
service  or  services.  The  two  major  occupants 
of  the  25  to  890  Mc  s  portion  of  the  spectrum 
are  government  and  broadcasting,  and  any 
sut>8tantlal  contribution  would  have  to  come 
principally.  If  not  exclusively,  from  these 
two  areas.  For  example,  between  25  and  890 
Mc's.  a  total  of  513  Mc  s  Is  allocated  for  F^ 
and  TV  broadcasting,  and  approximately 
300  Mc  s  is  allocated  for  government  use. 

Access  to  government  bands,  either  on  a 
shared  or  exclusive  basis  sufficient  to  afford 
any  substantial  degree  of  relief,  seems  to  us 
a  most  unlikely  proep)ect  until  It  can  be 
shown  that  bands  presently  available  for 
non-government  use  are  being  used  fully. 
Certainly  It  Is  one  which  would  require  both 
consideration  and  action  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  This  then  leaves 
the  other  major  occupant,  broadcasting,  as 
the  principal  target  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  concern  which  both  the  Com- 
mission and  Congress  have  had  with  the  de- 
velopment of  TV  broadcasting  Both  have 
been  In  agreement  that  a  fully  competitive 
nationwide  system  with  provision  for  both 
conunerclal  and  non-commercial  educational 
facilities  requires  utilization  of  the  ultra 
high  frequencies  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion In  1963  prohibiting  shipment  In  inter- 
state commerce  of  TV  receivers  not  capable 
of  receiving  all  TV  channels  Unquestion- 
ably this  action  has,  as  was  intended  stimu- 
lated development  of  both  commercial  and 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  a 
critical  stage  In  this  development  is  now  be- 


ing reached.  An  adverse  action  now  could 
have  serious  repercussions  and  might  defeat 
the  whole  program  As  for  the  portion  of  the 
VHF  spectrum  allocated  to  television,  it  ij 
now  essentially  saturated,  with  40  to  50  sta- 
tions on  each  of  the  12  channels.  I  think  you 
win  agree  that  we  cannot  seriously  consider 
making  the  displacements  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  even  one  6  Mc  s  VHP  XV 
channel  available  to  the  land  mobile  service 
on  an  exclusive  basis. 

The  Committee  may  well  ask  at  this  poiot 
where  this  leaves  us,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  ptisslblUty  of  sharing  T\ 
channels  Is  under  active  investigation,  ,\ 
status  report  on  that  matter  Is  given  below 
First,  however.  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few 
points  concerning  certain  other  measures  for 
relief  which  are  being  discounted  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  land  mobile  service  proponents 
for  additional  spectrum.  The  House  Com- 
mittee has  heard  mentioned  the  Advisorr 
Committee  for  the  Land  Mobile  Radio  Serv- 
ices This  Is  a  concerted  nationwide  ettor. 
on  the  part  of  the  land  mobile  users,  in- 
stituted by  and  operating  under  the  aegis  o! 
the  Commission  Its  purpose  is  to  explore 
fully  every  possible  avenue  for  Improving 
operating  efficiency  and  other  asf)ects  of  fre- 
quency utilization.  The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee expects  to  complete  Its  work  and  repor 
to  the  Commission  by  March  1967,  the  close 
of  Its  third  year  of  existence  While  It  Is  rec- 
ognized Improved  frequency  utilization  and 
Increased  efficiency  of  use  cannot  prortde  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem,  there  are 
several  areas  where  these  techniques  promise 
a  significant  contribution  toward  a  solution 
There  has  previously  been  much  resistance  to 
Interservlce  sharing  of  frequencies  and  to  re- 
duction of  channel  widths  In  the  450  Mc  s 
range  Both  of  these  possibilities  are  being 
Investigated  and  their  feasibility  Is  being  rec- 
ognized largely  by  reason  of  the  greater  ob- 
jectivity engendered  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee type  of  approach.  Additionally,  a 
number  of  peripheral  benefits  already  have 
accrued,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  a  previously 
absent  recognition  of  common  problems  and 
of  the  necessity  for  coof>eratlon  among  the 
various  groups.  Finally,  the  report  of  this 
committee  will  provide  a  better  reference 
than  Is  now  available  for  a  comparison  of  the 
needs  and  present  resources  of  the  land 
mobile  service  with  those  of  the  other  services 
It  must  displace  If  there  is  to  be  a  realloca- 
tion of  8F>ectrum  space. 

Aa  mentioned  above,  the  possibility  of 
sharing  television  channels  is  being  explored 
now  In  a  proceeding  which  has  evoked  widely 
divergent  views  (Docket  15398).  Land  mo- 
bile service  and  broadcasting  Industry  spokes- 
men respyectlvely  have  presented  Mses  for 
and  against  sharing  Test  operations  to  sup- 
ply detailed  technical  Information  to  aid  in 
resolution  of  these  confilctlng  views  have 
been  recommended  and  the  Commission  is 
establishing  a  Committee  which  will  prepare 
plans  and  oversee  the  tests.  If  sharing  with- 
out any  material  adverse  effect  on  television 
service  proves  feasible,  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  additional  frequency  space  will 
become  available  for  assignment  to  stations 
In  the  land  mobile  service 

Summarizing  let  me  assure  you  and  the 
Committee  that  all  of  the  Commissioners 
are  fully  aware  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
the  land  mobile  service  and  of  the  conges- 
tion that  threatens  Its  effectiveness  In  » 
number  of  areas  A  substantial  segment  o. 
the  staff  Is  occupied  with  the  problem  and 
Is  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee,  In  investigating  the  prac- 
ticability of  sharlnK  VHF  TV  channels  a.id 
In  a  variety  of  other  studies  and  projects 
designed  to  Improve  the  status  of  the  lar.d 
mobile  service.  Efforts  toward  a  soluUor. 
will  be  continued  along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
gram described  above. 


I  will  be  glad  to  keep  the  Committee  ad- 
vised  of   our    progress    and    to   furnish   any 
additional  Information  you  m.iy  require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RosEi,  H   Hyue.  Chairman. 


THE  HALF  DOLLAR  ENIGMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mys- 
tery of  why  half  dollars  fail  to  circulate 
apparently  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

In  tlie  work  that  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
larv'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
.-nitU'e  on  Goveriunent  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  assuring  the  country  of  a  con- 
stantly adequate  supply  of  all  coin  for 
all  commercial  needs,  one  fact  was  note- 
worthy— the  US.  half  dollar  does  not 
flow  in  trade  and  commerce  as  do  the 
penny,  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter;  and 
this,  regardless  of  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  halves  that  are  outstanding  and 
that  are  being  produced. 

Ever  since  the  Kennedy  half  dollar 
was  f^rst  minted,  that  coin  has  been 
treated  as  a  memento  of  the  martyred 
President.  While  the  Kennedy  half  dol- 
lar was  issued  in  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  a  commemorative  coin.  It 
was  fully  intended  to  circulate  just  as 
anj'  other  U,S,  coin  circulates.  Although 
more  than  one-half  billion  have  been 
produced,  instead  of  circulating  as  coin. 
they  are  worked  into  various  decorative 
objects,  or  are  held  in  large  or  small 
hoards  by  those  lucky  enough  to  come 
Into  their  ix)ssession. 

As  the  .subcommittee  found  in  its 
study  of  the  situation,  the  shortage  of 
half  dollars  is  enitrmatic.  So  many  have 
&een  made  that  thry  have  no  real  numis- 
matic value,  and  their  intrinsic  value  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  any  other  coin 
of  the  same  value. 

Half  dollar.s  are  not  needed  except  for 
rather  limited  purtxise.s,  for  relatively 
few  devices  require  their  use.  For  most 
purposes  the  quarter  is  the  key  coin  of 
commerce,  and.  of  course,  two  quarters 
can  replace  a  half  dollar.  The  law  does 
not  require  half  dollars  to  be  minted  and 
the  minting  of  half  dollars  consumes 
large  quantities  of  the  Treasury's  silver 
supply,  which  is  already  considerably  de- 
pleted. 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  leport 
which  resulted  from  the  subcommittee  s 
latest  study  on  coin  and  coinage.  "House 
Report  No,  1468.  89th  Congress.  2d  Ses- 
sion." recommended  to  the  Treasury  that 
it  should: 

Determine  whether  It  l.s  necessary  to  con- 
tinue minting  half  dollars  a.s  essential  coins 
of  commerce,  and  If  so.  whether  the  silver 
Mntent  of  the  half  dollar  should  be  main- 
tained at  Its  present  level.  In  the  light  of  the 
Treasury's  diminishing  sliver  stock. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  October 
5  1966,  contains  an  interesting  article. 
entitled  'Who's  Got  the  Halves?"  which 
i»ars  further  on  the  enigma  of  the  half 
dollar  shortage  in  the  face  of  huge  out- 
Put,  I  t)elieve  the  Members  of  Congress 
ind  the  businessmen  and  other  people 
»ho  rarely— If  ever — see  a  half  dollar 


will    find    the    article    informative.      I 
should  like  to  read  it  to  my  colleagues : 
Who's    Got    th«    Halvxs? — 50-Cent    Pieces 

WMTIR-a    DXSFm    Ht7GE    OUTPUT HOARDERS, 

COLLECTOBS  ORAB  tJP  SOME;   MANT  ARE  KEEP- 
SAKES;   A   LXAK  IN   THE   COIN    PIPELINE? 

(By  Philip  Hawkins) 

Check  your  pockets.  Got  a  half-dollar  on 
you? 

Probably  not,  and  therein  hangs  a  mystery. 

The  mints  are  making  more  half  dollars 
than  ever  before,  yet  It's  all  but  Impossible 
to  obtain  one.  Barely,  If  ever,  are  they  given 
as  change.  Even  more  rarely  are  they  used 
for  purchases. 

"I  used  to  get  15  to  20  half-doll£irs  a  day," 
says  Anthony  Risolo,  owner  of  Tony's  Barber 
Shop  In  New  York.  "But  I  haven't  gotten 
hardly  any  for  the  past  year."  One  big  bank 
says  It  used  to  take  In  more  than  20.000  halves 
a  week  In  transactions  with  Its  customers. 
Now,  It  gets  about  400. 

The  shortage  Is  so  acute  that  some  per- 
sons are  willing  to  pay  premiums.  Coin  deal- 
ers regularly  get  $1,125  to  $1,250  for  $1,000 
worth  of  uncirculated  halves  bearing  the 
likeness  of  President  Kennedy  and  minted  In 
Denver.  Persons  are  asking  as  much  as  10% 
premium  for  the  halves  they  sell  to  Las  'Vegas 
gambling  casinos;  some  houses  say  they  are 
paying  5%  premiums. 

"I  know  the  mint  is  minting  half  dollars, 
but  something  is  happ>enlng  to  them.  They 
are  very,  very  short — just  none  available." 
says  an  owner  of  Las  Vegas'  Four  Queens 
Hotel. 

SPEWING   THEM    OUT 

Indeed,  the  mint  Is  minting  them,  and  at 
a  record  clip.  Since  March  24,  1964.  the  day 
the  mint  began  putting  the  Kennedy  likeness 
on  the  coins,  more  than  525  million  of  them 
have  been  struck.  ITiat's  nearly  a  third  of 
the  1.8  billion  struck  between  1794.  when 
50-cent  pieces  first  were  Issued,  and  the  end 
of  August.  The  mint  Is  spewing  the  halves 
out  at  the  rate  of  20  million  a  month,  more 
than  the  annual  production  In  most  years 
before  1964. 

But  what  happens  to  them?  Nobody  can 
say  for  sure.  One  theory  Is  that  somebody 
in  the  pipeline  between  the  mint  and  the 
consumer  Is  diverting  many  of  them  to  coin 
dealers,  who  will  pay  a  premium.  Many  of 
the  ones  that  reach  the  consumers.  It  also  Is 
theorized  are  stashed  away  In  bureau 
drawers  as  mementos  of  F»resldent  Kennedy, 

That  could  account  for  the  Kennedy  halves, 
but  what  of  the  older  ones?  "Most  of  the 
older  half-dollars  had  started  to  disappear 
by  the  time  we  got  Into  full  production  on 
the  Kennedy  type,"  says  Robert  A.  Wallace, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Some 
coin  authorities  claim  these  halves  are  In 
the  hands  of  hoarders  and  collectors.  The 
hoarders  are  gambling  on  a  rise  In  the  price 
of  silver,  which  would  make  the  coins  worth 
more  melted  down  than  In  coin  form.  The 
collectors  want  the  pieces  for  their  numis- 
matic value;  some  1920  halves,  for  instance, 
are  worth  up  to  $400. 

A  commodities  broker  In  New  York  says 
he  has  stashed  away  nearly  2,000  halves  in 
the  hope  of  a  rise  In  sliver's  price.  For  the 
past  four  months,  though,  he  hasn't  been 
able  to  add  to  his  collection.  "It  looks  as 
though  everybody  Is  getting  into  the  act." 
he  says.  (Hoarding  repulses  Mr.  Risolo.  the 
barber.  "A  guy  would  have  to  be  plain  un- 
patriotic to  take  advantage  of  his  own  coun- 
try's money  troubles,"  he  says,) 

HOARDING  THE  WRONG  HALVES 

The  price  of  sliver  would  have  to  rise  to 
slightly  above  $1.38  an  ounce — nine  cents 
above  the  present  price — before  the  metal 
content  of  the  half-dollars  would  equal  the 
monetary  value.  Whether  it  ever  will  rise 
that  much  Is  questionable.  "We  intend  to 
keep  the  price"  at  $1,229  a  troy  ounce  at 
least  for  two  or  three  years,  says  the  Treas- 


ury's Mr,  Wallace,  The  Government  con- 
trols the  price  of  silver. 

Some  hoarders  would  do  well  to  check  their 
hoards,  however.  A  coin  expert  at  one  big 
bank  says  many  new  halves  are  being  hoarded 
by  people  who  don't  realize  they  contain 
only  40'7  silver — far  less  than  the  90 ""c  used 
in  all  halves  dated  1964  and  earlier.  The 
date  is  the  only  quick  way  to  tell  a  new 
half  from  an  old'  one;  unlike  the  new  silver- 
less  quarters  and  dimes,  the  new  halves  still 
have   silver   edges. 

The  shortage  Is  causing  a  lot  of  head- 
aches. The  paymaster  of  a  major  Insurance 
company,  which  pays  its  part-time  workers  In 
cash,  says  he  Is  "plenty  Inconvenienced"  by 
the  lack  of  halves.  "I  make  do  with  quar- 
ters, dimes  and  nickels,  the  same  as  every- 
Ixxiy  else  these  days,"  he  says. 

John  Oakes,  credit  manager  of  the  Sahara 
Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  says  that  twcause  of  the 
shortage  "we  control  the  sale  of  half  dollars 
and  see  that  people  who  buy  them  use  them 
solely  for  playing  slot  machines." 

Most  people  say  the  shortage  Is  bound  to 
end — sometime.  The  half-dollar  will  "come 
back  in  fairly  plentiful  supply"  by  early 
1967.  predicts  Mr.  Wallace  of  the  Treasury. 
"We  expect  to  catch  up  once  we  get  through 
the  peak  demand  period  around  Christmas," 

He  may  be  right,  E,  Strauss,  a  New  York 
coin  dealer,  heard  of  a  similar  situation. 
"You  had  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  your 
hands"  on  a  new  Philadelphia-minted  Lin- 
coln penny  when  they  were  Introduced  In 
1909.  he  says,  "But  after  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  mint  finally  satisfied  that  initial 
surge  of  demand,  why.  they  were  Just  anoth- 
er one-cent  piece," 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of   ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr,   Matsunaca,   indefinitely,    on    ac- 
count of  business. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fascell  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gonzalez t,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  <jk)N- 
zalez>,  for  30  minutes,  October  7,  1966; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Sikes  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez >,  for  60  minutes,  October  12,  1966; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  H.^lpepn  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton  I,  for  30  minutes,  October  7, 
1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  COLMER. 
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Mr  MArGREcoR  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  made  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  to  Include  certain 
tables,  one  contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAtxjr  and 
one  prepared  from  data  collected  by 
himself 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Morton'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   i 

Mr  Utt 

Mr  GrasEB. 

Mr   Cunningham  in  three  instances 

I  The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  GoNZAX-XZ'  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter   ■ 

Mr  O'NiiLL  of  Massachusetts  m  two 
Instances 

Mr  Di'LSKi 

Mr  St  Oncb. 

Mr.  RrsNicx. 

Mr  Carey 

Mr  Bandstra. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  3347  An  act  to  provide  certain  lncrpaa«i 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purf><*e(i.  t.'  the  Comnalttee  on  For- 
eign .^.Tairs 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Comniittee 
on  House  AdnUnlstration.  reported  that 
that  conmiittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
foUowinR  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  m^^  K  act  authorlzlnfc  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  mal^e 
certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  Indian  peo- 
ple of  Menominee  County.  Wla  .  and  for  oth"r 
purpoees. 

H  R  8136  An  act  to  im-nd  the  Dlatrtct  cf 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  ctjverage,  Improved  standard*  of 
minimum  wiige  and  overtime  --ompensatlon 
protection,  and  Improved  meana  ot  enforce- 
ment,   and 

HR  11)860  An  ict  to  amend  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act  by  exempting  btatea  from  certala 
provisioiLs  thereof 


SENATE  ETNROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 

S  3218  An  act  to  establish  ,i  contiguous 
fishery  njne  beyond  the  terrltorta!  sea  of  the 
United  States 

S.J  Res  108  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Jolot  resolution  providing  for  membership 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  i-ad  History  and  lo 
authorise  appropriations  therefor,  and 

S  J  Ree.  197  Joint  reeolutlon  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
into  leasee  of  real  property  for  periods  not  9X- 
cee<llng  thirty  years,  ind  ;or  other  purpoe<« 


BILLS    PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BLTILESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnlstrailon.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 


present  U)  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  5.  1986 

H  R  165&e.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1960  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  Initiating  and  supporting  programs  of  ed- 
ucation and  research  in  the  various  fields  re- 
laUng  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources and  for  other  purpose*. 
On  October  6.  19«e 

HR  5913  An  set  for  the  relief  of  the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the  US. 
Navy  Band:  and 

HJ*  9918  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  reepect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Porce  Acade- 
mies,  and   for  other   purp>oeea 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pm  i.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  7.  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2790.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
of  clamis  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  404 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  '28 
U  S  C  2673 ' .  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  FRIKUEL:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR  11089  A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  approved  March  18.  1950. 
providing  for  the  construction  of  alrpxjrts  In 
or  in  close  proximity  to  national  p>arlta.  na- 
tional monuments,  and  national  recreation 
tLTtu*.  and  for  other  purpoeee  without 
amendment  >  Rept.  .No  a.96t  Heterred  to 
t.^ie  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houac  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MACDONAUD:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Report  on 
world  newsprint  supply-demand  ( Rept.  No 
31^6'  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  CI.  11  Service  Report  entitled  "How  To 
Cut  Paperwork'  (Rept.  No.  3197)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURRAY  Committee  on  Ptwt  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Report  entitled  "Postal 
Systems  of  the  U-S  Armed  Forces- -Vietnam 
and  Thailand"  iRept  3198)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  .ASHMORE  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
.-nlnlstratlon  H  R  17339  A  bill  to  limit 
conteets  of  elections  of  Members  of  the  House 
nf  Representatives  to  cnntests  brought  by 
duly  qualified  candidates  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  cfllclal  balh'ts:  with  amendments 
Rept  No  31991  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 


Mr  BECKWORTH  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
flce and  ClvU  Service.  H  R.  18317.  A  bill 
to  provide  home  leave  for  Federal  seafaring 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2200).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Off.  . 
and  ClvU  Service.  S.  699.  An  act  to  amena 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as -to  pro- 
vide for  Inclusion  of  certain  periods  of  re- 
employment of  annuitants  for  the  puiTJose 
of  computing  annuities  of  their  surMvIng 
spouses,  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2201). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH:  Committee  on  Post  01- 
flee  and  Civil  Service.  S  1496.  An  act  to 
repeal  the  provisions  of  law  codified  In  title 
5,  section  39.  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept  No 
2a03 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  conference 
HR  17788  An  act  maXlng  approprl:itlon.> 
for  foreign  aaslstance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for 
other  purposee  (Rept.  No.  2203).  Ordered  to 
be  printed 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  S.  3230.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  negotiate  cooperative 
agreements  granting  concessions  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  to  certain  nonprofit 
organizations  and  to  accept  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  such  organizations  or  of  Individuals, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No  2204  i  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  DINOELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  9434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, protection,  and  propagation  of  Native 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Including  migra- 
tory birds,  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion; to  conaoUdate  the  authorities  relatlr.g 
to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System:  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
22051       Ordered   to  be   printed 


PIT^LIC    BILLS    AND    RF:SOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   HALL 

HR  18224  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  ut  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr     MILLS 

H  R  18226  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on   Ways   and   Means 

By    Mr     McCLORY: 

H  R  18226  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merg- 
er of  two  or  more  professional  football 
leagues,  and  to  prtitect  footbaU  contests 
between  secondary  schools  from  profes- 
sional football  telecasts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    OTTINOER 

HR  18327  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  to 
125.000  the  amount  of  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance  which  may  be  carried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H  R  18228  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  rt-search.  development,  and  demonstra- 
Uon  of  electrically  powered  vehicles:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 


Bv    Mr.    STAGGERS: 
H  R   18229    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service    Act   to    authorize    the   pro- 
ylslon   of   medical    services    to   Federal    em- 
ployees  on   a   relmbvirsable   basis   at    remote 
locatlonfi    where    other    medical    treatment 
and  care  Is  not  available;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    WATTS. 
H  R.  18230    A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to  provide  that   the 
term  "purchase"  fur  purposes  of  section  334 
(b)(2)    is    to   Include    certain    Indirect   pur- 
chases of  stock  through  the  purchase  of  the 
suxlt  of  another  corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means.  . 
By  Mr  STAGGERS:  I 
HR  18231.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  promote  and 
assist  in  the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
comprehensive    health   planning   and   public 
health  services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  available  Federal  funds  for  such 
planning   and    services,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  R.  18232  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  promote  and 
assist  in  the  extension  und  Improvement  of 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  public 
health  services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
Uve  use  of  available  Federal  fuads  for  such 
planning  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  FALLON : 
HR.  18233.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  18234   A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
uon  of   plans    for    a    memorial    to    'Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
H  R.  18235.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act    to   provide   for   cost-of- 


living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.R.  18236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJR.  18237.  A  bill  to  modify  the  regula- 
tory requirement  that  the  eon  or  daughter  of 
an  employees  of  the  postal  field  service  may 
be  appointed  to  summer  employment  in  the 
postal  Geld  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJR.  18238.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  to  bring 
within  the  purview  thereof  certain  tempo- 
rary and  substitute  employees  In  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  18239.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
US..  18240.  A   bUl   to    declare   portions   of 
Newport  Harbor,   RJ.,   nonnavlgable   waters 
of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  18241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  making  loans 
for    the    acquisition    and    improvement    of 
farms,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
•B.B..  18242.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to 
establish,  coordinate,  and  administer  pro- 
grams for  the  reclamation,  acquisition,  and 
conservation  of  lands  and  water  adversely 
affected  by  mining  operations,  and  for  other 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  pnvat* 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H  R.  18243.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Saidi 
Parseghlan  de  Malumlan;  to  the  Comnuttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HR   18244.   A   bill    to    require    the    Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ike 
Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary,  and   for  other   purposes;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr.  FINO: 
HJi.  18245.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
FuUone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  18246.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
San&one:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  KUPFERM.\N: 
H.R.  18247.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Silberman  Gardos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H  R  18248.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Young 
Hoon    Park,    his    wife.    Eurnhl    Park,    their 
minor  daughters,  -Myong  Ok  Park  and  N.un 
Ok  Park,  and  their  minor  son.  Soo  Jin  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidiciary. 
Bv  Mr    PEPPER: 
H.R.  18249.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Rafael  F.  Suarez:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
435.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Trust  Territory  of 
the  P;vcific  Island,  relative  to  changing  the 
designation  of  the  government  of  the  Islands, 
v^-hich  vvas  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  on  the  Occasion 
of  Their  25lh  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF    NEW    JZaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  praise  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  of  the  Ukrainian 
Canf-ress  Committee  of  America,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  25th  anniversary.  As  a 
leading  force  in  the  field  of  antl-Com- 
munLst  activity,  the  UCCA  Is  entitled  to 
the  admiration  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Primarily  concerned  with  American 
security,  the  UCCA  is  dedicated,  in  all  its 
activitie.s.  to  the  decisive  defeat  of  Soviet 
Ru-ssian  iraperio-colonlallsm.  Of  the 
.several  captive  peoples  in  the  Soviet  em- 
pire, the  Ukrainians  must  be  regarded 
among  the  most  vmfortunate,  having  so 


recently  experienced  freedom  with  the 
blessings  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
policy  of  "self -determination." 

And  yet  there  is  nothing  disconsolate 
about  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 
Weighed  down  by  tyranny,  for  years, 
they  nonetheless  retain  the  optimistic 
spirit  for  which  they  are  so  well  known. 
In  keeping  with  this,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  pursues  a  policy  devoted 
to  dismembering  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
setting  free  the  captive  nations. 

Devoted  also  to  the  dream  of  estab- 
lishing a  kind  of  free  world  unity,  the 
UCCA  recommends  the  gradual  federa- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  formula 
presented  satisfies  the  driving  necessities 
of  history  and  could  create  a  framework 
preserving  the  national  Identities  and  di- 
versities of  each  people.  Disseminating 
information,  on  a  worldwide  scale,  the 
UCCA  has  clearly  established  itself  as  a 
major  force  in  the  antl-Communlst 
crusade.  Soviet  propaganda  cannot 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  truth  when 
forcefully  presented.  By  setting  forth 
the  facts,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  con- 
cerning the  needs  and  the  realities  of  life 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  people  of  the 


region,  the  UCCA  has  performed  a  highly 
laudable  service  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Congratulations,  UCCA,  on  this  your 
25th  anniversary. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
important  role  of  the  innumerable  pri- 
vate organizations  interested  in  interna- 
tional affairs  is  sometimes  not  well  un- 
derstood, nor  is  it  always  properly  ap- 
preciated. Nevertheless,  they  play  an 
important  part  in  our  communities  at  all 
levels  and  in  many  different  fields  of 
activity  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  as  the  coordinating 
body  of  some  100  Ukrainian- American 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  Is 
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one  such  organization  whose  useful  serv- 
ice goes  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
last  war 

It  began  in  1940  as  the  overall  coordi- 
nating body  for  all  Ukrainian-American 
grroups.  At  the  time  its  most  serious  task 
was  that  of  informing  the  people  of  this 
counto"  of  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  native  land,  and  of  their 
struggle  for  a  democratic  state  in  the 
Ukraine.  Its  role  was  thus  quasi-edu- 
cational in  that  it  disseminated  valuable 
Information  about  the  Ukraine  and  its 
people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  it  has  con- 
tinued to  work  in  this  special  field,  and 
has  performed  its  unporiant  task  re- 
markably well  At  the  same  time  it  has 
helped  to  preserve  the  rich  Ukrainian 
cultural  heritage  among  the  Ukrainlan- 
Amencan  communities  in  this  country, 
thus  enriching  their  lives  For  these 
valuable  and  Indispensable  services 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  has  earned  a  distinct  place  In 
communities  throughout  this  country 
I  congratulate  its  leaders  for  its  accom- 
plishments on  its  25th  anniversary 


Newiletter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CALlrriRWU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MT'ES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr  UTT     Mr  Speaker,  under  uianl- 

mous  con.sent  to  insert  my  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  RrcoRO,  I  wish  to 
Include  my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
of  even  date 

■IT  I  have  my  way.  schools  will  be  built 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  econotruc  and  so- 
cial Integration  —Harold  Howe.  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education 

"Anyone  who  says  he  favors  Federal  funds 
without  Federal  control  is  either  Ignorant  of 
how  rhe  Federal  Oovprnment  operates  in 
tiieae  nmtters  or  else  is  not  Intellectually 
honest  ibout  what  Is  Involved,"— U.S.  Sen- 
ator Willis  RtiBrR-rsoN 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  those  dark  and  reac- 
tionary days  before  the  age  of  liberal  enlight- 
enment burst  upon  us.  children  were  regarded 
as  human  creatures  located  somewhere  be- 
tvreen  diapers  and  adulthood,  and  childhood 
was  i  time  of  preparation  and  learning  In 
those  days.  schr>ol8  existed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  p^irt  of  the  preparation,  and 
most  of  the  learning 

In  recent  years,  however  the  more  en- 
lightened I  and  liberal)  educators  have  man- 
aged to  redefine  the  nature  cf  children  and 
childhood  and  to  reorient  the  mission  of  the 
■chofjls  of  the  land  Children,  It  would  seem. 
are  now  to  be  regarded  as  guinea  pigs  who 
exist  solely  f  ;r  the  purpose  of  experimenta- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  motley  crew  iif  pro- 
fessional educationists,  social  scientists,  bu- 
reaucrats and  Just  plain  pollUclana.  And 
schools'  Why.  that  s  where  they  do  the  ex- 
perimenting 

There  Is  really  nothing  new  about  this.  It 
has  been  going  on  in  one  degree  or  another 
ever  sine*  John  Dewey  decided  to  remalte 
man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness  But 
there  was  always  that  bothersome  obstacle 
to  full  achievement-  the  h^cal  school  bo«u-d. 
Even    when   the  experimenters  were  able   to 


overcome  this  obstacle,  they  immediately  ran 
up  against  another  bulwark — the  state  edu- 
cation agency.  And  so  they  had  to  limp  along 
as  best  they  could,  getting  at  the  children 
on  the  local  level,  and  that  Involved  ever 
so  much  trouble 

Then  one  day  somebody  got  an  absolutely 
wonderful  Idea  Why  not  run  all  the  Na- 
tion's schools  from  one  central  place,  like, 
say,  Washington.  DC.  Of  course,  this  idea 
didn't  suit  most  of  the  fifteen  thousand  or 
so  school  boards  across  the  country,  so  the 
eflort  to  elTect  this  centralized  control  had 
to  be  disguised  as  being  something  else  en- 
tirely.    TTiua.  we  come  to  Federal  aid. 

Today  we  have  massive  Federal  aid.  And 
today  we  are  facing  massive  Federal  control. 
The  elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
BUI  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1965.  when 
coupled  with  previously  passed  legislation, 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Education  what 
amounts  to  control  over  textbooks.  The  so- 
called  "guidelines"  laid  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Education  life 
and  death  power — the  power  of  the  purse 
strings — over  every  school  district  in  the  Na- 
tion. All  over  America  school  districts  are 
learning,  for  the  first  time,  the  high  cost 
of  Federal  aid.  But.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
.Al  Jolson.  "You  ain't  seen  nothln'  yet  " 

On  September  15th.  my  colleague.  Rep 
PAtn,  Fwo  of  New  York,  inserted  In  the  Con- 
CKKSsioNAi.  Record  the  details  of  a  bill  he 
says  the  Administration  wlU  demand  of  the 
ftOth  Congress  He  said.  "  .  The  proposed 
legislation  would  set  up  a  multlbllllon  dollar 
efTort  to  force  racial  balance  In  the  Nation's 
schools  The  billions  of  dollars  proposed  to 
be  spent  would  be  used  for  programs  such  as 
the  construction  of  schools  to  serve  mixed 
communities,  redrawing  scho.5l  district  lines, 
school  busing  programs,  pupil  exchanges  be- 
tween suburbs  and  slums,  revision  of  text- 
books to  stress  the  contribution  of  minority 
groups,  and  etc." 

Now  the  tJS  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  denied  that  his  ofBce.  or  Its  all-knowing 
and  all-wise  parent  agency,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  has  any 
such  Idea  But  then  we  have  that  quote  of 
the  ComrrUssloner's  about  "If  I  have  my  way. 
etc."  and  the  fact  that  through  the  device 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  Commissioner 
Howe  will  have  hla  way,  and  all  of  this  Is 
enough  of  a  warning  signal  that  Washington 
has  some  pretty  unpleasant  Ideas  of  thngs  to 
do  to  us  as  well  as  for  us.  in  the  near  future 

Among  them  according  to  Rep  Wiluam 
Brock  of  Tennessee,  would  be  an  Administra- 
tion request  to  the  Congress  next  year  to 
Implement  the  Metropolitan  section  of  the 
now-pending  Demonstration  Cities  BUI  by 
enacting  legislation  to  do  the  following: 

1  Metropotltan-oreawlde  rezonlng  of 
scJiool  attendance  areas,  without  regard  to 
existing  State  or  county  lines,  to  compel 
racial  baJance  In  public  schools: 

2  Busing  of  suburban  school  chUdren  Into 
city  schools,  and  busing  ot  city  pupils  to 
suburban  schools,  at  Federal  lnslstexM:e  and 
exjjense 

3  Complete  obliteration  of  present  school- 
district  boundary  lines,  with  free  transfers 
between  school  districts. 

4  Federal  subsidies  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  rewriting  history  books  so  as  to  recast  the 
history  of  racial  and  religious  minorities 

Now.  Just  what  all  this  would  do  to  the 
children  involved,  who  would  be  spending 
the  better  part  of  their  time  taking  Govern- 
nrvent- financed  Cook's  tours  between  home 
and  the  school-of-the-month  as  dictated  by 
the  Commissar  of  Education,  doeent  seem  to 
bother  the  Great  Society  planners  one  little 
bit 

For  two  thousand  years  Western  Civiliza- 
tion has  been  more  or  less  guided  by  Christ's 
Injunction.  "Suirer  lltUe  children,  and  forbid 
them  not.  to  come  unto  m«    for  of  such  is 


the  kingdom  of  heaven."     It  took  the  Great 
Society  planners  to  change  It  to  what  is  now 
undoubtedly  their  motto — "Make   the  little 
children  sxiffer,  for  theirs  is  a  sorry  lot  in 
deed.'- 


Crime,  a  GOP  Itiue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHA.M 

or    NEBRASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 5 : 

Crime,  a  GOP  Issije 

When  elections  are  In  the  offlng,  the  politi- 
cians go  looking  for  Issues  and  If  there  are 
none  ready-made  they  try  to  make  them. 

But  the  Republicans,  at  a  strategy  confer- 
ence In  Washington,  didn't  have  to  look  very 
far  to  seize  on  crime  as  a  "major"  Issue  for 
this  fall's  campaign  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  a 
national  problem,  crime  has  been  an  Issue 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  becoming  more  of  an 
Issue  every  year. 

The  real  Issue,  tho.  Is  not  that  crime  exUtt. 
and  Is  getting  worse.    Everybody  knows  that. 

The  Issue  Is:  What  to  do  about  It. 

The  Republicans  say  the  people  are  "pro- 
founaly  concerned"  And  so  they  are.  They 
say  while  the  population  was  Increasing  8 
per  cent,  crime  Increased  46  per  cent.  As  the 
FBI  has  been  saying 

The  Republicans  say  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  "accomplished  nothing  of  sub- 
stance to  date  to  promote  public  safety  ' 
Well,  crime  goes  on:  more  thieving,  more 
murders,  more  rap)e.  more  assaults. 

So  what  do  the  Republicans  propose  to  do 
about  it? 

"The  record  demonstrates,"  says  the  Re- 
publican Co-ordinating  Committee,  "we  have 
always  stood  for  vigorous  and  Impartial  law 
enforcement  and  for  fair  but  adequate  crimi- 
nal laws  at  all  levels  of  government." 

That  doe.sn't  make  the  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee different  from  almost  everyone  else. 
except  criminals. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  get  down  to  this: 

"We  accept  the  challenge  and  will  provide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  genuine 
protection  to  the  Individual  ns  well  as  to 
society  In  general." 

That  Isn't  much  to  bite  Into.  The  GOP  Is 
against  all  this  sinning,  but  ?o  Is  President 
Johnson  He  says  so  What  the  "profound- 
ly concerned"  public  Is  looking  for  Is  action. 
specifics  which  will  make  the  streets  and 
parks  and  highways  and  homes  safe  from 
marauders  and  killers  and  rapists  Whatever 
political  group,  or  candidate,  produces  such 
specifics  In  a  convincing  fashion  will  have  an 
Issue — and  It  will  make  votes. 

The  GOP  is  talking  the  right  line  But 
before  it  can  make  crime  a  real  Issue  It  will 
have  to  get  down  to  cases — do  more  than 
deplore  what  everybody  is  deploring 

This  is  a  nasty  reflection  upon  the  Re- 
publican position  on  crime  and  I  am 
sorry  that  this  respected  newspaper 
would  print  such  trivia  However,  now 
that  it  has  been  printed,  might  I  suggest 
to  the  newspaper  just  one  way  to  answer 
the  editorial  question  "What  to  do  about 
it." 

We  can  do  much  about  it  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  support  legislation  in 
the  field  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
which   is  at   the   root  of  much  of  the 


crime  in  this  country  and  is  the  cancer 
that  spreads  crime  among  our  people, 
narticularly  our  youth.  In  the  88th 
Congress  I  sponsored  a  bill  that  would 
deal  effectively  with  obscenity,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  325  to  19. 
It  moved  to  the  Senate  where  it  rested 
QUietly  in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  even  though  I  pleaded 
with  the  chairman  to  teke  action  upon 
It  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  89th  Congress,  I  again  spon- 
sored and  secured  enactment  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  this  bill, 
aeain  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  360 
to  21  and  since  April  1965,  it  has  been 
resting  as  before  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma   [Mr.  MonroneyI. 

This  bill  would  be  especially  effective 
in  combating  crime  and  reducing  crime 
because  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  this  smut  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  voung  people.  Passage  of  the  bill 
was  even  indirectly  encouraged  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in  the 
Ginzburg  case.  I  thank  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
House  leadership  who  have  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  this  legislation  in  the 
88th  and  89lh  Congresses,  even  though 
the  administration  has  opposed  this  leg- 
islation. 

So  to  you.  Mr.  Editorial  Writer  of  the 
Washington  Daily  Ne^^'s.  this  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  about  crime,  and 
this  is  something  you  .should  have  been 
aware  of  and  been  helpful  in  accomplish- 
ing.   

Remarkf  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F,  O'Brien  at  the  First  Day  Ceremony 
for  Beautification  of  America  Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or    NEW    YORK 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
first  day  ceremony  for  the  Beautification 
of  America  commemorative  stamp  which 
was  held  at  the  White  House. 

With  permission.  I  include  the  remarks 
made  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P  OBrien  upon  this  Impressive  occa- 
sion: 

Remarks  bt  Postmastes  Genkral  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien   at   the  First  Day   Ceremony 

roR  BEAUTtnCATION   OF  AMERICA  STAMP,  THE 

Whtte  House.  Washington.  D.C,  October 

5.  1966 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we 
place  on  sale  today  this  Beautification  of 
America  Commemorative  Stamp. 

In  his  book.  "Year  of  Decision,"  Bernard 
De  Voto  wrote:  "Sometlmee  there  are  ex- 
ceedingly brief  p>erloda  which  determine  a 
long  future.  The  affairs  of  nations  are 
shaped  by  the  actions  of  men,  and  same- 
times,  looking  back,  we  can  understand 
which  actions  were  declalve." 

For  De  Voto,  the  ye*w  of  declalon  was  1846, 
and  the  decisions  concerned  oxir  scope  aa  » 
nation. 


The  national  boundaries  of  our  nation 
have  long  been  set^— but  what  goes  on  within 
those  boundaries  sweeps  by  with  such  force 
and  power  and  speed,  that  we  can  well  say 
that  the  20th  Century  sees  almost  every  year 
as  a  year  of  decision. 

Certainly  recent  social  advances  in  educa- 
tion, health,  medical  care,  area  development. 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty,  the  re- 
vival of  our  cities— have  made  1965  and  1966 
outstanding  years  of  decision  in  many  im- 
portant ways— ways  that  will  mold  America 
into  a  better  land,  ways  that  will  be  hailed 
by  generations  yet  unborn. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  ways 
of  remaking  our  land  Is  that  our  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  together  clearly  seen 
the  Importance  of  beauty  to  the  full  flower 
of  a  democratic  society.  The  President  has 
reminded  us  that  "Association  with  beauty 
can  enlarge  man's  Imagination  and  revive 
his  spirit.  Ugliness  can  demean  the  people 
who  live  among  It."  And  he  added,  "What 
a  citizen  sees  every  day  Is  his  America.  If 
It  is  attractive,  It  adds  to  the  quality  of  his 
life.  If  it  is  ugly,  It  can  degrade  his  exist- 
ence." 

And  beauty  Is  not  something  to  be  re- 
served for  the  rich  alone.  This  was  made 
clear  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  has  done  so  nnich 
to  turn  the  nation's  capital  into  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  by  those  who  see  the 
problem  and  have  the  will  to  solve  it. 

The  First  Lady  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  beauty  as  an  essential  part  of  our  lives. 
"Beauty,"  she  has  told  us,  "cannot  be  set 
aside  for  vacations  or  special  occasions.  It 
cannot  be  the  occasional  privUege  of  those 
who  come  long  distances  to  visit  nature.  It 
cannot  be  reserved  for  'nice  nelghborhooas 

only'."  : 

.  For  too  long  Americans  have  been  con- 
tent with  singing  about  "America  the 
Beautiful"  .  .  .  but  not  observing  that 
much  of  that  beauty  was  being  eroded  into 
stark  gullies  of  ugliness  .  .  .  and  not  taking 
the  effort  to  stop  that  erosion. 

Now  for  the  first  time  In  history,  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  America's  nat- 
ural beauty  has  been  officially  enunciated  as 
part  of  our  National  policy.  And  as  a  result 
the  American  people  are  alerted,  responsive 
and  ready  to  act. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  memorial  appears 
on  this  stamp,  once  said  that  the  disease 
of  liberty  Is  catching.  I  believe  that  the 
disease  of  beauty  is  also  catching,  and  this 
stamp,  which  will  be  printed  120  million 
times,  wUl  serve  as  120  million  reminders 
that  this  Is  the  year  of  decision  for  beauty. 
Normally,  It  Is  the  custom  to  give  the  first 
album  of  new  postage  stamps  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  I  believe  he  will  not  complain  if 
this  first  album  goes  to  our  First  Lady,  who 
Is  first  in  all  our  hearts  for  her  concern  that 
we  leave  the  world  to  our  children  as  God 
really  made  It,  rather  than  as  it  looked 
when  we  got  through  with  it. 


StreDgthening  Regional  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  6,  1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  at- 
tending, as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, the  55th  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion Conlerence  held  at  Teheran,  Iran,  I 
was  asked  to  outline  the  U.S.  position 
on  item  7  of  the  agenda— methods  of 
strengthening  regional  security  in  con- 


formity with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter—on October  1.  1966.  I  was  preceded 
by  Mr.  G.  Zhukov  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion, who  made  the  usual  and  expected 
remarks  critical  of  alleged  U.S.  "aggres- 
sion" in  Vietnam. 

Mr.   Zhukov  was  followed  by  Mr.  Z. 
Ahmad,  a  delegate  from  India,  who  spoke 
of  his  "American  friends"  and  his  "Rus- 
sian friends"  noting  first  the  regard  of 
Indians  for  their  American  friends,  fol- 
lowing which  he  launched  an  attack  on 
our  supposed  aggression  in  Vietnam  un- 
derscoring the  Soviet  position.     Seem- 
ingly unaware  of  the  inconsistency,  Mr. 
Ahmad  complained  of  the  earlier  Chinese 
invasion  of  India,  but  sought  to  put  no 
blame  on  the  Red  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese for  inva.sion  of  South  Vietnam. 
Since  the  United  Stales  has  contributed 
over  $6  billion  to  India  since  World  War 
II.  and  is  currently  coming  to  her  assist- 
ance, I  thought  it  not  improper  to  set  the 
record— and  the  delegate  from  India- 
straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow^s: 

Methods  of  Strengthening  Regional  Secu- 
rity IN  Conformity  'With  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter 
(Speech  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Dele- 
gate, 55th  Conference,  Interparliamentary 
Union,  Tehran,  October  1.  1966) 
Mr.    President    and    members   of   the   IPU: 
I  iisiened  with  great  Interest  and  much  ap- 
preciation  to   the  statements  of   the   distin- 
guished   speaker    from    the    friendly    nation 
of  India.     I  wish  to  express  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  generosity  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  American  friends,  and  express 
the    hope    or    the    wish,    perhaps,    that    his 
generosity  had  extended  throughout  his  en- 
tire  statement.     Because,   as  the  gentleman 
has   said,    he   comes    from    a   country    which 
has    been    subjected    to    invasion,    as    many 
countries   have,   therefore,   I   think    that   we 
are    all    sympathetic    with    the    problems    of 
Invasion  and  counterlnvasion.  and  with  prob- 
lems  of   security    and    protection    and    none 
here  may  with  assumed  piety  or  false  hypoc- 
risy,   in"  my    Judgment,    ass-ome    more    sin- 
cerity than' another.     Since  we  all  are  equal 
in  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  rep- 
resenting as   we   do  the   parliaments   of   the 
world,  my  plea  is  for  total  sincerity  and  an 
absence  of  hypocrisy  so  that  we  cannot  say 
that    one    country    is   right    and    another   is 
automaticall}^  wrong. 

Regional  security  and  world  security  are 
Interwoven  threads  In  the  fabric  of  inter- 
national peace.  A  geographic  region 
strengthens  the  prospects  for  world  peace 
if  the  relationships  among  states  In  that 
area  are  friendly  and  cooperative,  and  If  It 
has  effective  machinery  to  settle  any  local 
disputes  which  do  arise  by  peaceful  means. 
In  contrast,  a  region  Jeopardizes  world  peace 
if  hostile  relations  persist  among  the  na- 
tions in  the  area  or  the  countries  lack  either 
the  will  or  the  machinery  to  solve  their  dis- 
putes without  resort  to  force. 

Similarly,  the  security  of  every  geographic 
region  is  enhanced  or  diminished  according 
to  the  level  of  world-wide  international  ten- 
sion. No  region  can  be  secure  when  there  la 
a  threat  of  world  war.  Thus  our  search  for 
methods  to  strengthen  regional  security  leadB 
to  the  consideration  of  both  regional  and 
world-wide  measures.  The  prospects  of  peace 
will  be   greater  when  we  view  regional  and 
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world  eflorts  as  complemenLary.  each  con- 
tributing to  the  other  I  axn  sure  all  of  ua 
would  agree  wlt.n  the  worda  of  United  NaUona 
SecreUu-y-Oenerai  V  Thaat.  The  work  of 
regional  orgauLzatl  ins  and  the  United  Na- 
tions shovild  be  concerted  not  compeUtlve." 
For  that  reason  It  Is  Important  fut  our  topic 
WKigffeMt*.  that  al!  of  the  meafluren  be  !n  con- 
formity with  the  I'nlted  Nation*  Charter 

The  reBolutlji;  which  haa  been  submitted 
by  the  Cfm-Tiittee  m  Po;!f.i-a;  Quettlona. 
Inwrnationa;  r->ecur;ty,  and  Disarmament  on 
this  question  wisciy  recognizee  that  the  at- 
tainment of  peaoe  ind  security  requires  ac- 
tion at  the  national,  regional,  and  world-wide 
leyel.  It  also  recognizes  that  this  action 
must  b«  In  nvany  different  areas,  including 
economics,  science,  and  culture  as  well  aa  in 
tbe   political    and   military   spheres 

The  Unr.ed  States  has  king  he:d  that  the 
development  of  regional  organizations  la  one 
of  the  moat  direct  patha  to  regional  security 
In  the  past  the  emphaala  of  regional  orga- 
nizations haa  frequently  been  on  organizing 
for  collective  security  In  the  future  one  of 
the  main  avenues  which  regional  organiza- 
tions miKht  pr'^fltably  explore  conc«'rns  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  If  regional 
organl/jitl«.)ns  would  strengthen  their  capa- 
bility to  help  in  the  settlement  of  local  polit- 
ical problems,  these  problems  might  be  pre- 
vented fr  .m  ^7'  -x-.n;  Into  military  crises 
threatening  the  whole  world  Such  action 
would  be  wholly  In  conformity  with  the 
United  SAiUtr.a  Charter,  which  encourages 
nations  V)  use  regional  machinery  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

Another  area  In  which  regions  can  make  a 
contribution  to  peace  Is  tbroagh  local  arms 
control  arrangements  The  resolution  before 
us  speclflcally  recommends  the  establishment 
of  Bones  free  of  nuclear  and  missile  weapons 
where  the  countries  of  that  partlcvil.ir  area 
■o  desire  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  esti.blLsh- 
ment  if  nuclear  free  zones  can  be  beTeflclal 
when  the  Initiative  cornea  from  wltl  In  the 
area  and  when  such  zones  hold  the  p  romlse 
of  belmj  effective  because  they  Include  the 
participation  of  all  necessary  states  and  ap- 
propriate verlfl'^atlon  measures  .\ccoidlngly 
we  have  welcometl  the  progress  '-..ward  such 
Eones  in  both  Africa  and  Latin  America 
However,  we  have  been  cautious  toward  pro- 
posals where  njclear  weap<jns  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  the  security  systema  of  th;  area, 
aa  in  Central  EviDpe  for  then  the  estt  blish- 
ment  of  nuclear-free  z«jnes  might  retult  in 
a  dangerous  Imbalance 

In  nir  view  a  regional  .*ppr' nch  might 
also  be  helpful  in  curblni;  corve:. "lona;  arms 
races  which  consume  t<o  lar^e  a  proportion 
of  the  resources  in  many  of  the  less  develojsed 
lands  I  would  like  to  read  the  seventh  point 
in  the  arms  control  program  which  President 
Johnson  sent  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dla- 
armament  Committee  on  January  27.  Id66. 
Be  wrote 

"Seventh,  aa  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let 
ua  liot  forget  that  resources  are  being  devoted 
to  non-nucl.'ar  arma  races  all  around  the 
world  These  resources  might  better  be 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry  healing  the 
tick  and  teaching  the  uneducated  .  We 
suggest  therefore  rhat  countries,  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competi- 
tion amonit  thenuselves  for  costly  weapona 
often  sfiught  fr.r  reaj«ins  of  Illusory  prestige 
The  initiative  for  arrangements  of  this  kind 
■hotild  of  counte  x-ime  from  the  rettlona  con- 
cerned The  Interested  countries  should  un- 
dertake ni  t  to  acquire  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding production  of  their  own  aa  well  as 
Importation  from  others,  military  equipment 
which  they  proscribe  If  such  atrrangemer.'.s 
can  be  worked  out  and  assurance  can  be 
glrefi  that  they  wUl  be  observed  the  United 
StatM  stands  ready  to  respect  them  " 

PUially.  our  delegation  Is  happy  to  have  In- 
cluded in  the   resolution   the   appeal   for  an 


agreement  on  the  non-dissemination  of  nu- 
clear weapona  Ptew  events  could  endanger 
regional  security  more  than  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  states  which  do  not  al- 
ready possess  them  Where  regional  secu- 
rity problems  already  exlat.  tenslona  would 
skyrocket  If  one  of  the  natlona  In  the  area 
suddenly  had  nuclear  weapons  at  Its  dis- 
p>o«al  On  the  other  hand.  If  both  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  nations  would  Join  in  a 
non-proliferation  agreement,  we  would  take 
another  great  stride  toward  halting  and  re- 
versing the  upward  arms  spiral 

If  we  can  succeed  In  taking  measures  such 
as  these  to  strengthen  regional  security,  we 
will  find  we  have  also  strengthened  the  se- 
curity of  our  own  natlona  and  the  prospects 
for  peac«  throughout  the  whole  world. 


"Hanky-Panky" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  MisaotTii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Thuradav.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following : 

Congreaaman  DvawAao  G  Hall,  Republi- 
can, Mlaaourl.  said  today  that  the  Ozarka 
Comnxisalon,  the  organization  designed  by 
law  to  develop  plans  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Ozarka  Region,  "was  not  con- 
sulted" or  "even  advised  '  about  the  prop>oeal 
announced  today  for  a  five-year  $661  million 
economic  development  program  for  the 
region 

Hall  said  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal 
Coounlaalon.  created  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
as  a  result  of  a  Joint  three-state  com.pact  be- 
tween Missouri.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 
agreed  that  aa  far  aa  he  knows  the  dollar 
figures  profweed  for  13  large  regional  proj- 
ecus  were  "picked  out  of  thin  air  " 

We    were    neither    conaulted    or    advised 
about  them,"  he  told  Hall's  office 

Hall  said  he  thinks  It  highly  unusual  for 
a  few  Members  of  Congresa  to  send  their 
"draft"  bill  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  approval  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting the  bUl  on  Its  own  merit,  "whatever 
that  may  be  " 

"furthermore."  Hall  said.  "I  find  It  strange 
for  a  bill  that  affects  20  counties  of  the  7th 
District  of  Missouri  to  be  circularized  among 
several  Members  of  Congress,  but  not  circu- 
larized among  moat  Members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation  who  represent  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  125  counties  involved.  It's  not 
even  smart  politics  since  a  great  many  Demo- 
crats were  also  excluded  In  the  Missouri 
delegation. 

In  view  of  the  obviously  preferential 
I  Oklahoma)  listing  of  projects,  there  Is  some 
question  of  whether  I  would  have  endorsed  It. 
but  It  seems  a  little  courtesy  would  have  been 
In  order  on  a  bill  that  Includes  every  county 
In  Southwest  Missouri.  It  oertainly  Indicates 
little  desire  for  future  cooperation.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  already  have  enabling 
legislation  as  the  law  of  the  land,  there  are 
some  general  Items  that  might  have  merll. 
provided  we  first  have  the  necessary  stiidlen 
to  determine  their  feasibility  and  capabilities 

Only  yesterday.  I  met  with  the  new  Chair- 
man jf  the  Oearka  Commission  In  my  offline 
at  his  request,  and  personally  advised  him 
of  n»y  deairo  to  cooperate  and  help  formu- 
late good  prii^ramji  tiiat  will  be  of  benefit 
to  our  district  I  specifically  mentioned  the 
need  for  expanded  efTorta  toward  soil  and 
water     conservation     to     Mr      William     Mc- 


Candless  But  I  don't  believe  In  a  scatter- 
gun  approach  which  could  not  stand  up 
under  close  scrutiny  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

When  my  office  called  Mr  McCandless  and 
asked  him  what  studies  had  been  made  to 
Justify  the  figure,  for  example,  of  $21  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  health  facll. 
Itles  .  what  and  where  they  were  .  .  he 
said  he  hadn't  the  vaguest  Idea,  and  that 
the  first  time  he  heard  of  the  proposal  was 
when  the  news  release  was  shown  to  him  bv 
a  wire  service  reporter  I  don't  believe  in 
picking  figures  out  of  thin  air.  not  wher. 
we're  going  to  experience  a  huge  wartime 
budget  deficit  and  end  up  several  billion 
dollars  In  the  red  this  year. 

I  think  It's  most  unfortunate  that  such  a 
hastily  concocted  hodge-podge  of  projects 
and  figures  would  be  offered  even  before  the 
Oearka  Commission  created  under  the  law 
haa  had  time  to  consider  specific  plans  i 
think  It  smacks  of  "politics"  in  Its  worst 
definition,  and  that  somebody  Just  decided 
It  would  make  good  timing  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore election  It's  a  strange  way  to  start  a 
program  without  even  consulting  the  »26.- 
000  a  year  head   "ramrod." 

If  I'm  not  even  to  be  consulted  on  a  pro- 
gram of  such  magnitude  affecting  every 
county  of  the  district  I  represent,  and  If  i 
must  forsake  re-election  because  of  my  uc- 
wUUngness  to  endorse  a  program  about 
which  no  one  has  even  mentioned  to  me.  so 
be  It.  This  Is  one  taxpayer  who  doesn't  be- 
lleYe  In   that  sort  of  "hanky-panky" 


Pulaiki  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker. 
Poll.sh  Americar..s'  contrlbutlon.s  to 
American  life  ronlinue  the  great  tradi- 
tion established  by  a  man  who  Ls  revered 
as  both  a  great  Poli.sh  patriot  and  a 
great  American  patriot.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski fouKht  the  Ru.sslan  domination  of 
Poland,  and  he  fought  the  British  dom- 
ination of  America.  Hi.s  memor\'  and 
hl.s  achievement  are  recalled  today. 
Pulaski  Day 

He  was  bom  at  Podolia,  Poland.  In 
1748  As  a  young  man,  after  acquiring 
military  experience  In  the  guard  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Courland,  he  joined  his 
father.  Count  Joseph  I^laski,  In  active 
rebellion  against  Stanislaus  II  Pulaski's 
military  exploits  were  heroic,  and  for  a 
time  were  successful,  but  his  forces  were 
eventually  defeated  ai^d  scattered,  and 
his  property  confiscated. 

He  fled  to  Turkey  where  he  tried  in 
vain  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  attack  the  Russians  He  went 
to  Paris  where  he  met  the  representa- 
tives of  revolutionary  America,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Silas  Deane.  In  May 
of  1777,  Franklin  wrote  to  General 
Washington  In  Pulaski's  behalf.  When 
Pulaski  arrived  In  Boston  in  July.  Wash- 
ington recommended  him  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  It  was  'Washington's 
suggestion  that  Pulaski  be  placed  In 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 


Arriving  In  Ph 
of  1777,  he  jolne( 
a£  a  volunteer,  ai 
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.-.e  led  his  cava 
er.en.y  of  a  new  c 
cause  of  freodt 
.•■.avc  always  mad 
de  and  sutferiiu 
jcamst  tyranny. 
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EXTENSIO 

HON.  THOM; 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Thursday 

.Mr    Q-NEILL  < 
Spcalicr,  I   join 
calliiu'  to  the  att 
a  vci-y    importa: 
«hich   has    too 
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duced  In  the  Ho' 
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Sen.'te    and    the 
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VOU> 

•^  you  have  i 
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niral  areas  of  t 
been  available  to 
The  Housing  Ac 
provides  plannln 
'irban  problems. 
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Housing  Act  ai 
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Tlie  Communl 
Act  !.>;  a  pUot  b: 
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Arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  ITT",  he  joined  the  Continental  Army 
as  a  volunteer,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  Four  days 
after  that  battle,  on  September  19,  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  the 
Continental  Congress  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  Next  he  partici- 
pated In  the  Battle  of  Germantown  on 
October  4,  1777.  He  then  resigned  his 
command,  suggesting,  in  his  letter  to 
Congress  in  March  of  1778.  the  formation 
of  an  independent  corps,  a  suggestion 
that  General  Washington  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  approved. 

Tliis  corps,  known  as  Pulaski's  Legion, 
was  officered  by  foreigners  serving  en- 
thusiastically in  Die  American  cause.  It 
rendered  important  service  in  the  south- 
em  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Pulaski  arrived  at  Charleston  in  May 
of  1779,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
superior  forces  of  General  Provost.  He 
then  joined  General  Lincoln  and  the 
French  fleet  in  their  attack  on  Savannah, 
bravely  charging  the  enemy  lines  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  falling  gravely 
wounded.  He  was  taken  to  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  the  Wasp,  where  he 
died  on  October  11.  1779. 

Pulaski  received  his  fatal  wound  as 
he  led  Ills  cavalry  charge  against  the 
enemy  of  a  new  country  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Polish  Americans 
have  always  made  large  contributions  in 
'life  and  suffering  to  American  struggles 
against  tyranny.  In  so  doing,  they  are 
at  one  with  the  heroic  example  set  by 
that  great  Pole  and  great  American,  Cas- 
tair  Pulaski. 


Commonity  DevelopmeBt  District  Act 
(S.  2934) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
callinu'  to  the  attention  of  this  Chamber 
a  vco'  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  too  long  been  delayed.  I 
refer  to  the  Commimlty  Development 
Ostnct  Act  S.  2934.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  on  Peb- 
nmr>-  17,  1966.  It  has  since  passed  the 
Seni'.te  and  the  House  Conimittee  on 
Agriculture.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
broui'ht  before  the  House  for  debate  and 
vote. 

As  you  have  heard  this  Is  a  bill  that 
would  extend  planning  assistance  to 
rural  areas  of  the  same  type  that  has 
been  available  to  urban  areas  since  1954. 
The  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
provides  planning  assistance  for  solving 
urban  problems.  The  Community  De- 
velopment District  Act  would  amend  the 
Housing  Act  and  authorize  planning 
assistance  to  solve  problems  of  pre- 
dominately rural  areas. 

Tl.e  Community  Development  District 
Act  is  a  pUot  bUl.    It  is  expected  that 


about  20  to  25  districts  would  be  estab- 
lished during  the  first  year.  Since  this 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  It  wUl  not  require  a 
new  authorization  but  will  come  within 
the  present  authorization  for  701  plan- 
ning. It  has  been  estimated  that  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  fund  20  to  25 
districts  over  a  3-year  period. 

This  pilot  bill  will  give  us  experience 
in  district  planning  that  will  be  inval- 
uable to  other  city  and  county  govern- 
ments as  they  move  toward  district  or 
regional  planning. 

■While  this  is  only  a  small  pilot  bill,  it 
is  very  important  to  the  rural  areas  that 
are  without  local  planning  services. 

One  of  the  fundamental  issues  of  our 
time  is  what  should  be  done  to  stem  the 
tide  of  poorly  educated  and  impoverished 
people  who  are  flocking  to  the  big  cities 
from  economically  deprived  rural  areas. 
A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  slow  down 
the  flood  of  additional  people  from  rural 
areas  who  are  lacking  in  preparation  for 
useful  and  productive  lives  in  the  cities. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  raise  the  level  of 
social  and  economic  opportunity  in  raral 
areas.  The  Community  Development 
District  Act  will  assist  local  governments 
to  plan  for  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

While  this  legislation  has  received  some 
opposition  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, it  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
niomerous  other  organizations  such  as: 
The  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  others.  The  committee  hear- 
ings contain  strong  affirmative  state- 
ments by  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
Michigan  and  area  development  asso- 
ciations in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  Governor  Connally,  of 
Texas,  agreed  to  support  S.  2934  provided 
certain  amendments  were  made.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  made  these 
amendments. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  need  for  coordi- 
nating all  the  planning  programs.  This 
is  a  valid  concern  and  should  be 
answered. 

At  the  armual  Governors  conference  in 
Los  Angeles  last  July,  Gtovemor  Scran- 
ton,  representing  the  Conference  of  Ap- 
palachian Governors,  recommended  that 
a  concerted  effort  be  made  to  secure 
much-needed  coordination  of  all  Fed- 
eral-State plaimlng  efforts.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  such  coordination  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  efficient  and  positive  return 
from  economic  development  plarming. 

The  Cwnmunlty  Development  District 
Act,  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  specifically  calls 
for  not  only  preparing  a  comprehensive 
district  plan  but  also  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning within  the  district.  It  should  fulfill 
the  stated  need  for  coordination. 

The  district  planning  staff  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  know  about  the  planning  being 
done  in  the  district  and  to  utilize  those 
plans  in  drawing  up  the  district  com- 
prehensive plan.  For  example,  if  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  prepared 
soil  and  water  plans  the  district  staff 
would  utilize  their  plans  and  not  dupli- 
cate them.    K  a  study  group  or  consult- 


ing firm  has  made  projections  and 
growth  plans  for  the  school  system  these 
will  be  considered,  and  so  on. 

By  pulling  together  all  of  the  planning 
efforts  in  the  district  into  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  much  duplication  and  waste 
can  be  spared. 

This  is  a  pilot  bill  but  an  important 
one.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  S. 
2934  as  soon  as  possible. 


Speech  by  Congrettman  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick,  on  the  Ulster  County  Community 
Report  Prepared  by  the  Citizens  Survey 
Committee  of  Ulster  Coonty,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NBW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  Ulster  County  community  report, 
prepared  by  the  Citizens  Survey  Commit- 
tee of  Ulster  County  and  released  re- 
cently by  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
report  is  a  really  remarkable  document 
and  one  which  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention,  not  only  by  those  in  Ulster 
County  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  to 
those  in  hundreds  of  other  counties 
throughout  the  land  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  many  problems  and  opportunities 
for  health,  welfare,  educational,  and  rec- 
reation facilities  at  county  and  local 
levels.  On  page  8  of  the  report  its  writers 
say: 

Much  as  we  might  like  to  think  eo,  we  are 
not  particularly  unique. 

I  suggest  that,  though  they  are  not  at 
all  unique  in  the  problems,  past  and  fu- 
ture, which  they  face,  they  may  well  be 
unique  and  are  wholly  commendable  in 
the  way  they  have  sought  to  attack  these 
problems.  My  praise  is  no  more  lavish 
than  it  is  deserved. 

Significantly,  the  group  which  formed 
to  make  this  sur\'ey  and  report  was  moti- 
vated strongly  by  the  feeling  that — 

Community  social  planning  Is  not  a  sub- 
ject which  we  can  leave  entirely  to  Govern- 
ment and  then  complain  when  Government 
seems  to  take  over. 

And  later: 

A  truly  distinguishing  feature  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  the  voluntary  participation 
of  Its  citizens  in  civic  affairs.  Professionals 
can  design  programs  but  an  effective  plan 
must  Include  a  mechanism  providing  time, 
talent,  and  Interest  from  all  segments  of  the 
community. 

This  then  is  the  praiseworthy  assxmip- 
tion  on  which  the  group  began.  It  was 
incorporated  in  early  1964  and  made  up 
of  a  wide  cross-section  of  Ulster  Coimty 
leaders — including  clergsmaen,  bankers, 
government  officials,  educators,  business- 
men, housewives,  lawyers,  and  phy- 
sicians. With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ulster  County  Community  Chest  and  sev- 
eral local  corporations,  it  hired  a  highly 
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competent  btaff  of  consultants  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  meet  with  those 
task  forces  set  up  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems. After  2  years  of  deUlled  Investi- 
gation and  deliberation ,  the  committee 
members  came  up  with  the  excellent  re- 
port now  beir.K  considered 

I.    GENER-AL    »IU.'M  MEN  OPTIONS 

The  basic  premise  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee Is  that,  as  the  report  states  in  Its 
Introduction 

No  volunteer  .rganlzar.!->n  or  govern- 
mental department  has  a  right  to  stand 
by  Itself  If  It  shares  In  the  communltys 
volunteer  'r  tax  dollar  but  must  find  Its  place 
In  a  pattern  developed  and  exercised  by  all 
the  igencles  to  best  serve  community  needs. 

To  this,  Mr  Speaker.  I  say  ■'bravo." 
For  we  have  lon«  since  outlived  the  day 
when  sma'l  volunteer  services  and  local 
governments  could  exLst  .side  by  side  and 
yet  work  completely  independently.  For 
Instance,  if  one  townslUp  has  a  children's 
home.  It  makes  very  little  sense  to  esUb- 
Ush  a  charitable  home  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose  in  the  next  township 
Much  more  sensible  would  It  be  for  the 
charitable  funds  to  ko  to  a  home  for  the 
aged  which  would  draw  on  residents 
from  b<.>th  communities 

The  central  agent  which  has  been 
chosfn  to  act  as  clearmghouse  In  this  tm- 
dertaklng  is  the  Ulster  County  Com- 
munity Chest,  henceforth  reorganized  as 
a  new  corporation  known  as  the  United 
Community  Services  of  Ulster  County. 
United  Community  Services,  or  UCS, 
would  have  n-.sp«j risibility  for  county- 
wide  planning,  budgeting,  financing,  and 
public  relations  Membership  would  in- 
clude Koveniriient  agencies,  members  of 
welfare  orKanization.s.  and  Interested 
private  citizens,  who  would  form  a  gen- 
eral d.vsen.bly  From  this  would  be 
elected  the  board  of  directors  Pro- 
visions would  be  made  all  along  the  line 
for  close  cotirdination  with  appro- 
priate goverriment  officials  on  the  policy- 
making level 

A  key  aspect  of  the  report,  it  seems  to 
me.  IS  the  fact  that  the  county  of  Ulster 
and  the  city  uf  Kingston  are  to  provide 
planning  leadership  and  direction  to 
such  across-the-board  programs  as  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  to  In- 
clude .sl'.ared  financing  "  Thus  It  would 
be  able  to  cixn>erate  \Mth  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Cr-.ver::inent  not  only  in  plans 
but  in  actual  use  of  funds.  As  the  re- 
port states: 

Increasingly  we  must  think  less  about 
dividing  the  field  as  between  governmental 
and  v^>iuntary  and  more  and  more  about 
Jolr.t  planning  ;  )lnt  pr>nTammlnK  and  Joint 
financing  When  this  really  happens  social 
welfare  will  have  achieved  Its  Cneat  hour. 

The  report  recommends  as  essential 
the  employment  of  an  executive  director, 
ai^  assistant  director  in  charge  of  fund- 
raising  and  campaigns,  and  a  profes- 
sional staff  experienced  in  community 
organization 

The  report  reconunends  that  the  UCS 
prepare  an  annual  analysis  of  social 
trends  and  that  It  "develop  a  long-range 
plan  based  on  current  and  projected  facts 
and  conditions."    Thus,  having  the  great 


advantage  of  broader  temporal  and  geo- 
graphic viewpoint.  It  could  take  part  in 
Kingston  and  Ulster  County's  budget 
deliberations.  Even  more  crucial,  It 
would  authorize  no  capital  fund  cam- 
paigns until  and  unless  they  were  In  line 
with  the  long-range  plan.  Thus  plans 
would  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  ftmctlon 
and  worth  In  the  total  picture  rather 
than  that  "we  have  always  done  It  that 
way."    The  report  states: 

There  are  many  agencies  that  are  either 
already  Involved  in  or  actively  advocating 
capital  fund  campaigns  The  needs  are  quite 
obvious  but  the  plans  and  ideas  are  by  no 
means  clear.  Of  meet  concern,  however,  la 
that  the  plans  are  wholly  unrelated  to  each 
other. 

This  does  not  criticize  the  many  self- 
less agencies  who  over  the  years  have 
performed  many  Invaluable  services  to 
those  In  need.  It  merely  points  to  the 
fact  that,  given  the  opportimlty  to  co- 
ordinate activities  with  other  agencies, 
the  same  number  of  dollars  and  staff 
could  be  made  to  stretch  a  lot  farther. 
To  those  who  might  fear  this  kind  of 
broader  planning  could  lead  to  the 
withering  of  the  voluntary  charitable 
agencies,  the  report  outlines  a  very  at- 
tractive prospect: 

The  voluntary  organization  of  the  future 
will  assert  itself  in  ways  which  will  give  Its 
particular  role  significance  and  meaning  It 
will  constantly  seek  to  improve  Its  methods 
of  helping  people  In  trouble.  It  will  explore 
promising  leads  with  freedom  of  Involve- 
ment and  fiexlbiuty,  risking  "venture  money" 
in  the  full  exploration  of  such  leads.  It  will 
mobilize  the  cooperation  of  other  voluntary 
organlzatloos  and  public  bodies  In  attacking 
communltywlde  problems  calling  for  col- 
lective effort.  It  will  forge  ahead  of  govern- 
ment to  point  out  new  ways  to  meet  new 
situations.  It  will  continuously  evaluate  lt» 
own  program  so  that  Its  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion at  any  given  time  are  in  tune  with  cur- 
rent problems  and  conditions. 

U.   SPSCinC   KKCOMMCNDATTONS 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  indicate  that  the  citizens  sur- 
vey committee  had  done  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  our 
county  In  the  fields  of  health,  welfare, 
recreation,  and  character  building  serv- 
ices. 

One  recommendation  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  admirable  is  the  emphasis  on 
utilizing  those  "people  in  our  commun- 
ity who  retire  every  year  who  have  spe- 
cial talents  "  I  strongly  concur  in  the 
belief  that  many  of  our  retired  people 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  unu.sed 
wisdom  and  energy  which  can  and 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  com- 
munity s  needs. 

The  recommendation  that  a  family 
centered  casework  service  be  developed 
also  seems  a  good  one,  too  Only  one 
.small  .segment  of  a  family's  problems  are 
examined  and  the  good  accompll.shed  by 
one  agency  will  be  smothered  by  their 
problems 

Other  proposals  in  the  area  of  family 
and  child  welfare  services  include: 
First,  a  psychiatrist  retained  by  the 
family  court  second,  a  new  plan  for 
dealing  with  migrant  workers  third,  the 
possible  1  n CO r;x) ration  of  the  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  within  the  UCS 


In  the  health  and  medical  care  area 
the  report  generally  praised  the  facili- 
ties which  we  already  have;  though  it 
does  recommend  more  mental  health 
services  as  well  as  a  mechanism  for  co- 
ordinating the  overall  health  program 
for  the  country,  both  privately  and  with 
Government  programs. 

One  recommendation  which  seems  es- 
pecially striking  is  the  hope  that  by  1975 
every  residence  In  the  county  would  be 
Included  in  a  public  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  system,  with  fluoridated 
water. 

Another  interesting  Issue  which  Is 
raised  is  the  possibility  of  closing  the 
Ulster  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  and 
transferring  Its  few  TB  patients  to  the 
Oneonta  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
which,  the  report  says,  would  result  In  a 
decrease  In  cost  of  $25  per  day  per  pa- 
tient to  Ulster  County.  The  hospital 
could  then  be  used  for  more  general  care 

In  the  field  of  recreation  the  report 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  county 
park  and  recreation  commission  to  de- 
velop a  4 -year  plan  for  new  services  and 
liaison  with  government  and  private 
agencies  It  also  calls  for  a  City  of  KLigs- 
ton  Commission  which  was,  in  fact,  es- 
tablished last  spring:  these,  plus  various 
specific  proposals  for  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities,  seem  like  very  for- 
ward-looking recommendations. 

In  tlie  field  of  library  services  the  re- 
port suggests  the  formation  of  a  Kingston 
School  District  Library  with  the  other 
four  existing  libraries  as  branches  of  it. 
This  would  brint;  more  extensive,  com- 
plete and  integrated  library  service. 

UI.    CONCLUSION 

For  the  introduction  to  the  report  the 
survey  committee  says : 

We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Ulster 
County  wish  to  maintain  and  indeed 
strengthen  the  traditional  American  pattern 
of  voluntary  giving  for  charitable  purposes 
Although  Americans  are  genuinely  proud  c: 
this  tradition,  the  very  concept  of  voluntary 
support  of  commurUty  organizations  and 
services  is  being  challenged  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  by  the  advent  of  massive  Fed- 
eral aid  and  other  tax-supported  programs 
This  challenge  to  voluntarism  varies  from 
subtle  to  overt,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
an  extensive  Involvement  of  Government  In 
meeting  the  social,  health  and  welfare  needs 
of  the  cltlzen.i  la  underway  The  limits  of 
this  involvement  are  as  yet  undefined.  This 
survey  by  a  group  of  volunteer  citizens  may 
be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  fKitentla: 
strength  \.<:  •"voluntarism"  In  Ulster  County 

Again,  let  me  .say.  "bravo."  It  is  at 
the  SUte  and  local  lev<>l  that  many  of  our 
problems  of  today  should  be  handled. 
The  big  thing  that  is  needed  is  local  in- 
volvement, leadership  and  initiative 
Ttiis  report,  which  wa.s  prepared  and 
financed  by  private  citizen.^,  indicat^'5 
that  these  ingredients  are  present  in 
Ulster  County. 

I  commend  thb  fine  committee  and  the 
excellent  repon  it  has  produced  And  I 
would  urge  everyone  to  sfK:ure  a  covy  and 
read  It  as  soon  a.s  possible.  InQuirles 
should  be  directed  to:  Mr.  Clifford  A. 
Henze.  President,  the  Citizens  Survey 
Committee  of  Ulster  County,  UPO  Box 
3431,  Kingston.  NY.  12401 
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Maine  Sugar  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr    ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 
Congress  op  the  Unffed  States, 

HovsE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  September  29.  1966. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 

Special    Committee    on    Economic    Develop- 
ment, Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
House   of   Representatives,    WasMTiffton. 
DC. 
DiAB    Mb.    Chairman:    Enclosed    you    will 
:nd  my  comments  pertaining  to  Mr.  Hatha- 
W.4TS  statement   before  your  Subcommittee 
lithe  time  we  both  api>eared. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  through  this  ac- 
aon.  all  funds  for  Maine  Sugar  Industries. 
lac.  will  be  frozen  until  such  time  as  a 
smplete  study  with  reference  to  the  advlsa- 
JUity  of  this  project  can  be  made  by  your 
Committee. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I 
121, 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Hon   Thomas  P.  O'neill,  Jb. — Re  Maine 

SrcAR  Phoject 
;  have  read  with  grreat  Interest  the  testi- 
mony of  my  good  friend.  Congressman  Wil- 
::kh  D  Hathaway,  before  the  Special  Com- 
:uttee  on  Economic  Development.  Commlt- 
•«on  Public  Works,  concerning  the  financial 
laistacce  given  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
■ztnt  Administration  to  Maine  Sugar  Indus- 
T.es.  Inc.  for  the  purpose  of  adding  cane 
;uear  refliUng  capacity  to  a  new  beet  sugar 
li^-tory  under  cortstructon  In  Arooetook 
County. 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  Hathawat's  eloquent 
r^ltatlon  of  the  need  for  financial  help  to 
•jpgrade  Aroostook  County's  economy.  I 
live  In  the  past  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
orating  a  beet  siigar  factory  In  thla  remote 
i-ea  for  that  purpose.  I  now  object  strongly 
a  the  use  of  ED.^  funds  to  purchase  and  In- 
r.4ll  cane  sugar  refining  equipment  at  the 
3JW  factory.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  latest 
oan  Ls  contrary  to  the  express  piu-poee  of  the 
?'jbllc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
ict.  which  Is  to  provide  financial  assistance 
3n  the  condition  that  It  Is  preceded  by  and 
•oMlstent  wtlh  sound,  long-range  economic 
i-innlr.K  It  further  appears  that  the  loan 
J  contrary  to  Section  702  of  the  Act  whlcli 
provides : 

No  financial  assistance  under  this  chap- 
's shall  be  extended   to  any  project  when 

I  'is  result  would  be  to  Increase  the  produc- 
lon  of  goods,  materials,  or  commodities  or 

I  Jie  availability  of  services  or  facilities  when 
■Sere  Is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such  goods, 

I  ^terial,  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
■:  employ  the  efficient  capacity  of  existing 
"(loipetitlve  commercial  or  Industrial  enter- 
rjes," 

Nothing     In     Congressman     Hathawat's 

"■•iiement  before  the  committee  can,  upon 

•^^ysls.  refute   this   position. 

Mr    Hathawat    first   euggeeta    that   mor« 

jj=»w  refining   capacity   Is   required    In   the 

'"  Kngland  area  because  It  Is  "under  sup- 

*«1"    This  simply  Is  not  true.     These  are 

I  ■«  f»cu  concerning  the  level  and  the  trend 

»ugar  demand,  supplies  and  refining  ca- 

l^^i^y  In  the  New  England  State*. 
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Taking  Into  account  transportation  costs 
and  service  factors,  the  basic  and  economic 
market  for  any  sugar  produced  in  Maine  is 
the  six-state  area  consisting  of  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.  Although  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  area  Is  growing  slightly — at 
an  annual  rate  well  below  the  U.S.  average — 
the  demand  for  sugar  In  this  area  Is  actually 
shrinking  due  to  declining  trend  In  per  capita 
consumption.  The  levels  and  trends  of  sugar 
constimptlon  are  Indisputable.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regularly  publishes 
statistics  of  sugar  deliveries  In  each  state  and 
the  record  reveals  the  following  concerning 
total  deliveries  In  the  New  England  region: 
rofaZ    sugar   deliveries    in    6    Ncu;    England 

States  (hundredweight,  refined  basis) 
Calendar  year : 

1961 8.  521.  338 

1962 8,  438,  393 

1963 8.323,760 

1964 8,255,329 

1966 7,937,033 

Apparently  unaware  of  this  disturbing  fact 
affecting  the  New  England  area.  Congressman 
Hathaway  recites  that  the  annual  increase 
In  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption  Is  g:rowing 
by  more  than  100,000  tons  per  year.  He 
Ignores  the  fact  that  this  represents  the  over- 
all Increased  demand  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  that  much  of  this  Increase  is 
taking  place  In  such  areas  as  California. 
Arizona,  the  Northwest,  Florida,  and  even  the 
Mid-west,  It  cannot  be  supplied  economi- 
cally by  a  producing  facility  In  the  most 
northeasterly  point  of  the  nation. 

The  average  annual  decline  In  the  New 
England  sugar  market  amounts  to  more  than 
100,000  hundredweight,  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  5,000  short  tons.  Looked  at  In  an- 
other way,  since  1961 — In  only  five  years — 
annual  sugar  demand  in  this  marketing  area 
has  shrunlc  almost  600,000  hundredweight  or 
the  equivalent  of  30,000  tons.  It  is  difficult. 
Indeed  Impossible,  to  gloss  over  these  hard 
facts  by  painting  a  plctiu-e  of  Increasing  de- 
mand as  Mr.  Hathaway  has  tried  to  do. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Hathaway  is  obviously  un- 
familiar with  the  already  existing  cane  sugar 
refining  capacity  now  located  in  Boston.  As 
a  result  he  may  not  realize  that  the  Intro- 
duction of  an  additional  supply  of  sugar  from 
the  Maine  plant  Into  this  market  will,  con- 
trary to  Section  702  of  the  Act,  make  It  diffi- 
cult. If  not  Impossible,  for  the  existing  plants 
to  employ  their  efficient  production  capaclly. 
The  New  England  market,  which  is  tlie 
loglcxU  market  for  the  Maine-produced  sug.ar, 
Is  now  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  the  two 
Boston  cane  sugar  refineries  located  In  my 
Congressional  District.  Boston  has  been  a 
refining  center  and  the  principal  supplier  of 
sugar  for  this  region  for  more  than  100  years. 
These  two  large,  modern  cane  sugar  re- 
fineries are  capable  of  turning  out  more  sugar 
than  Is  currently  needed  In  all  the  six  New 
England  states.  The  Domino  plant  of  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Company  has  a  dally  production 
capacity  Just  under  2,000.000  pounds  of  re- 
fined sugar  and  the  Revere  Sugar  Refinery 
can  turn  out  another  3,000,000  pounds  per 
day.  Together,  the  annual  capacities  of 
these  two  refineries  exceed  by  a  large  margin 
the  total  New  England  requirement. 

I  have  stated  before  my  suppwrt  for  fair 
and  equitable  sugar  legislation  including  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  under  which 
the  construction  of  additional  beet  sugar 
factories  was  authorized.  I  have  had  doubts, 
and  so  expressed  them  numerous  times,  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  locating  any  such 
plant  In  Maine  In  view  of  Its  geographical 
position  with  respect  to  Its  logical  market 
which  already  haa  unused  production  ca- 
pacity. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hathawat  that 
the  firm  undertaking  this  project  Is  taking 
"great  risks".  It  Is  not  for  me  to  criticize  It 
provided  these  risks  are  taken  by  private  en- 


terprise. However,  I  cannot  condone  the  use 
of  federal  funds  for  this  project  when  such 
use  is  directly  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute  under  which  they  are  made  available. 
I  have  no  wish  to  encroach  in  any  way 
upon  the  investigatory  functions  of  your 
able  committee.  However,  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  your  study  if  the  appropriate  agency 
could  furnish  you  with  Information  regarding 
the  following: 

1.  Did  the  applicants  for  the  Initial  ARA 
loan  submit  data  on  the  marketing  potential 
for  refined  sugar  in  Maine  and  In  nearby  New 
England  states?  If  so,  did  these  data  Indi- 
cate that  Boston  and  environs,  the  location  of 
two  established  cane  sugar  refineries — con- 
stituted the  chief  marketing  potential? 

2.  In  granting  the  Initial  ARA  loan,  did 
that  agency  give  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sible Impact  on  employment  In  the  estab- 
lished refineries  in  Boston?  If  so,  what  were 
ARA's  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions? 

3.  In  the  application  by  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  for  the  EDA  loan  of  $2,250.- 
300.00,  recently  granted,  how  much  addi- 
tional employment  did  the  applicants  claim 
would  be  generated — over  and  above  that 
claimed  In  the  Initial  application  for  the  ARA 
loan? 

4.  Was  any  consideration  given  by  EDA,  In 
approving  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  cane 
sugar  refining  machinery,  of  the  impact  on 
marketings  of  the  two  existing  Boston  refin- 
eries and  hence  on  their  employment?  If  so, 
what  were  the  findings  of  fact  by  EDA  and  Its 
conclusions? 

5.  Is  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Inc.,  applying 
for  still  a  third  loan?  If  so,  for  what  piu-- 
pose   and   for  what   amount? 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
please  let  me  know. 


Mr.  Edward  Marcos  Elected  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF  tzzas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  CAB  ELI...  Mr.  Speaker,  Texans 
have  long  been  proud  of  the  leadership 
they  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
in  Inter-American  affairs.  We  now  note 
with  deep  pride  the  leading  role  taken  by 
a  fellow  Texan  In  launching  a  new  ef- 
fort aimed  at  improving  relations  l>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

I  speak  of  the  unanimous  election  of 
Mr.  Edward  Marcus,  executive  vice 
president  of  Neiman-Marcus  of  Dallas, 
as  the  first  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
Delegates  from  30  U.S.  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  met  in  Florida  on 
September  17  to  explore  the  formation 
of  a  national  association  prior  to  their 
departure  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to 
attend  the  Second  Inter-American  Con- 
ference of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
September  19  to  22. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation  at  the  Miami  Beach  meet- 
ing, the  delegates  elected  Mr.  Marcus. 
Mr.  Marcus  also  served  as  cochairman  of 
the  conference  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.    For 
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the  past  year  he  has  acted  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-.\inenca:i  Coordinat- 
ing CommUtee  of  Che  Partners  Programs 
and  ha.s  been  the  chairman  ot  the  Texas 
Partners  program  with  Peru  since  Its 
fonnatlan  o%er  2  years  ago 

Mr.  Marcus  acceptance  to  head  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  *111  bring  i^reat  stature  to 
the  operation  of  the  new  association, 
which  will  i{ive  a  national  voice  to  the 
Individual  State  partnerships  In  the 
United  States  The  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program.  Just  2'^  years  old.  has 
developed  31  partnerships  between  Indi- 
vidual States  In  the  Uiuted  States  and  a 
similar  number  of  areas  in  16  Latin 
American  countries.  The  purpos^*  of 
the  program  Is  to  enlist  the  eneri^ies  of 
all  the  E)eoples  of  the  Americas  to  a.ssist 
In  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  hemisphere  through  self-help 
projects  It  Is  the  organization  of  pri- 
vate Citizens  at  the  grass  roots  level 
working  in  the  spirit  of  Uie  Alliance  for 
Progress 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  read  the 
text  jf  the  message  sent  to  the  Second 
Inter- American  Conference  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Five  years  ago,  we  of  the  America*  accepted 
a  new  cftallenge  to  Increase  the  tempo  and 
the  m.ign.:uJe  of  the  change  required  to 
help  our  people  live  Oectei  through  tholr 
own  productive  efTorts  More  th&o  ever  be- 
fore, we  are  dedicated  to  meeting  this  con- 
tinuing challenge  through  dedication  and 
work  In  an  environment  of  freedom,  health 
and   opportunity. 

TTie  meeting  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance la  evidence  that  tbe  people  of  the 
hemispnere  are  w<jrlclng  togetlier  —  that  tliey 
are  determined  to  bring  added  knowledge. 
be::er  health  and  an  Increiised  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  shared  responsibilities  to 
the  task  of  furthering  the  well-being  of  all 
of  our  people 

Your  purmers^ps  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning They  are  flne  eramplea  of  the 
herKdge  and  Ideals  we  c  >mmoniy  abaxe  It 
is  my  h.ipe  that  m  tile  coming  year  your 
achievements  wi;:  be  even  greater  as  this 
sense  I'f  partnership  of  the  Americas  con- 
tinues to  grow 

The  director  of  the  partners  programa 
Is  another  Te.xan,  Mr  James  H  Boren, 
who  developed  the  idea  for  direct  clu- 
zen  participation  when  he  served  as 
deputy  mission  director  for  AID  In  Peru. 
The  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  will  help  to  service  the 
needs  of  the  various  State  programs  in 
the  United  States  In  their  programs  with 
Latin  America. 

A  nominating  committee,  named  In 
Miami,  annotmced  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
members  of  an  executive  committee  to 
serve  with  Mr.  Marcos  in  the  new  na- 
tional association.  Those  choeen  In- 
clude : 

Mr  Ogden  Blgelow.  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  Partners; 

Mr  John  B  Davenport,  chairman  of 
the  Missouri  Partners; 

Mr  Warren  M  Huff,  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Kingman,  of  Washing- 
ton. DC; 

Dr  Boyd  A.  Martin,  of  Idaho; 

Mr  Edwin  S.  Melvln,  of  North 
Carolina: 


Dr.  WUl  P  Pirkey.  newly  elected  US. 
cochairman  of  the  next  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance and  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
Partners; 

Mr  Joseph  Rosener,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  California  Partners; 

Mr  Clifford  L  WhltehiU.  chairman  of 
the  Mimiesota  Partners;  and 

Mr.  William  B.  Wright,  of  Vermont. 

I  know  that  Mr  Marcus  will  give  out- 
standing leadership  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
and  I  Join  his  fellow  Texans  In  wishmg 
him  well  as  he  embarks  on  a  new  course 
of  endeavor  closely  related  to  his  growing 
experience  In  national  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs. 


Con^eiiman  Si.  Onge  Reporti  fo  the 
People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  ST  ONGE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
now  completing  my  fourth  year  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  Connecticut.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  year  I  prepare  a  summary  of 
my  activities  In  Congress  for  the  year  so 
that  the  people  of  my  district  will  be  in- 
formed of  these  activities  and  my  views 
on  major  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
Biblical  mandate  "to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship"  should  be  a  moral 
obligation  for  every  responsible  public 
official.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  pre- 
sent this  report — my  fourth  annual  re- 
port— In  fulfillment  of  that  obligation 

This  time  I  have  divided  my  report  Into 
two  sections.  One  deals  with  the  legisla- 
tive achievements  of  the  89th  Congress, 
covering  the  2  years  1965  and  1966  It 
Includes  the  major  bills  and  programs 
enacted  In  such  fields  as  education, 
health,  conservation,  social  security,  la- 
bor, business,  and  many  others.  It  is  a 
i^treat  record  which  compares  most  favor- 
ably with  previous  Congresses  In  our  his- 
tory. Thl.s  report  Ls  being  sent  to  my 
constituents  separately 

The  other  is  the  report  you  are  now 
reading.  It  deals  with  my  own  specific 
activities  In  behalf  of  my  district,  legis- 
lation I  sponsored,  my  committees  In 
Congress,  and  so  forth.  Obviously  It  is 
Impossible  to  cover  the  entire  record  due 
to  space  limitations. 

Tirr  asm  longrjcss 

It  IS  widely  recognized  that  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive, aus  well  as  one  of  the  most  In- 
dustrious and  hard  working.  In  our  hl.«;- 
tory.  The  sessions  In  both  years,  1965 
and  1966,  lasted  nearly  10  months  each. 
Tlius  we  were  continuously  In  session  for 
about  20  out  of  the  24  months,  which  in 
Itself  Is  a  record  The  Job  of  being  a 
Congressman  i.s  a  f'lll-tlme  Job  My  rec- 
ord of  attendance  at  the  .se.sslons  Ls  un- 
usually high,  yet  I  returned  home  to  the 


second  district  each  weekend  to  vis;; 
communities,  meet  constituents,  and  S(4 
my  family. 

As  their  Representative  in  Congress, 
I  utilized  every  occasion  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple Informed  on  my  activities  throug.h 
the  following  means:  biweekly  television 
and  radio  programs,  a  bimonthly  news- 
letter,  personal  appearances  in  a.s  many 
towTis  as  ixissible.  my  district  offices  ir. 
Putnam  and  Norwich — opened  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966 — field  representatives  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  district,  my  annua] 
reports,  news  releases  to  the  press,  ad- 
dresses before  groups  and  organizations, 
and  personal  contact  at  my  office  In 
Washington. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  constant 
stream  of  mail  which  averaged  between 
100  and  150  IctU-rs  per  day  and  often 
reached  as  many  as  300  a  day.  My  staff 
and  I  made  every  effort  to  answer  all 
letters  and  to  be  helpful  wherever  pos- 
sible I  had  planned  on  vLsltlng  all  towns 
In  the  district,  but  the  long  sessions  of 
this  Congress  made  It  impossible  to  do 
so  and  this  I  very  much  regret.  I  am 
sure  the  people  understand  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  they  have 
elected  me.  requiring  my  presence  m 
Washington,  take  priority  over  all  othT 
commitments. 

TH«    INTERNATIONAL    SCENE 

The  war  In  Vietnam  overshadows  all 
other  developments  on  the  international 
scene.  Our  country  is  faced  with  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems  there  I  have 
followed  these  developments  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  We  must  continue 
to  explore  every  possibility  that  will  lead 
toward  peace  negotiations  whereby  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  form  of  government  they  shall  have 
and  we  can  then  bring  our  men  home.  I 
have  supported  every  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion and  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future  In  accordance  with  the  security 
and  defense  of  our  Nation's  interests. 

Among  the  steps  I  have  taken  during 
the  past  year  are  the  following:  I  was 
one  of  74  Members  of  Congress  to  urge 
the  Pre.sldent  last  January  not  to  resume 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  the  hope 
that  the  lull  would  lead  to  peace  nego- 
tiations: I  cosponsored  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  maintain  jx-ace  In 
the  world  and  prevent  small  "brush-fire" 
wars  which  have  a  way  of  developing  Into 
large-scale  wars:  I  was  one  of  46  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  protest  against  the 
proposal  of  Premier  Ky  for  the  United 
States  to  Invade  North  Vietnam  ar.d  be- 
come even  more  Involved.  I  am  In  sup- 
port of  our  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, but  I  would  not  like  to  see  u.s  become 
Involved  in  an  open-ended  war  sapping 
our  men,  our  energy,  and  our  resources 

As  for  legislation  In  the  International 
field.  I  have  supported  the  following: 
food-for-pcace  program,  Peace  Corps, 
foreign  aid  to  nations  friendly  to  us,  test 
ban  treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  testing. 
U.S.  defense  appropriations,  extension  of 
the  act  to  control  exports  to  Com- 
m.unlst  countries,  aid  in  tlie  development 
of  Latin  Amerif-an  countries,  and  efforts 
to  combat  communism  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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In  the  89th  Congress  I  served  on  two 
major  committees  and  five  subcommit- 
tees. They  are:  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights;  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittees  on  Coast 
Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  and 
Maritime  Education  and  Training.  In 
addition.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  having  been 
named  to  it  by  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

The  two  committees  and  nearly  all 
of  the  subcommittees  have  been  ex- 
tremely busy  over  the  past  2  years.  We 
have  held  extensive  hearings  and  subse- 
quently reported  a  number  of  important 
measures  which  later  became  law. 
Among  the  more  imiwrtant  measures 
enacted  were:  liberalization  of  the  U.S. 
immigration  laws — of  which  I  was  a 
cosponsor — revision  of  bail  practices  in 
US.  courts,  penalties  for  assassination 
.  t  a  President  or  Vice  President,  amend- 
:nent  to  the  Constitution  on  presidential 
continuity,  improvement  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  law  enforcement  methods, 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
its  Academy  at  New  London,  expansion 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  increase  In  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy — my 
bill— establishment  of  a  long-range  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science,  and 
others. 

LEUI.'^r.ATlON  SPONSORED 

I  have  siwnsored  a  total  of  77  bills  and 
'-^.-^ulutions  in  this  Congress,  50  In  1965 
.ind  21  this  year.  Of  the  total,  60  are 
^j'jbUc  bills  and  17  private  bills,  the 
.alter  being  primarily  claims  or  immigra- 
•-ion  problems  to  help  unite  families.  I 
ijn  extremely  proud  of  this  record  of 
iegislation.  especially  when  a  number  of 
the  bills  of  which  I  was  the  initial 
sponsor  or  cosponsor  were  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Among  measures  I  sponsored  which 
have  been  enacted  are:  establishment  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arta 
and  Humanities,  resolution  to  permit  the 
public  showing  of  the  film  on  the  late 
President  Kemiedy,  the  medicare  bill, 
US,  district  court  at  New  London,  revi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  immigration  laws,  res- 
olution protesting  the  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  religious  groups  In  Soviet 
Russia,  resolution  calling  for  restoration 
of  freedom  to  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  subjugated  by  So- 
viet Russia,  official  recognition  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Band,  creation  of  a  com- 
■nission  to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
pohtical  activity  by  U.S.  Government 
employees,  pay  raise  for  Federal  and 
postal  employees,  recognition  of  World 
Law  Day.  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing:  a  Connecticut  River 
NaUoiml  Recreation  Area,  Qround 
Transportation  Act  to  develop  high- 
speed railroad  transportation,  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
ihe  new  GI  bUl  of  rights  providing  edu- 
cational and  other  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  cold  war  period.  National  TrafBc 
Safety  Act  to  help  reduce  the  traffic  toll. 


The  above  list  of  enacted  measures  is 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 
This  is  a  record  of  achievement  of  which 
any  Member  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
the  length  of  service,  could  be  justly 
proud.  In  addition,  I  have  Introduced  a 
number  of  important  bills,  some  of  which 
came  cloee  to  enactment,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  press  for  their  enactment  in 
the  new  Congress  next  year.  Among  my 
more  important  bills  are  the  following: 

To  declare  October  12,  Columbus  Day. 
as  a  legal  hoUday;  to  provide  interpret- 
ers for  deaf  defendants  in  Federal 
courts;  revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright 
laws — these  laws  have  not  been  revised 
since  1909  and  my  subcommittee  has 
been  working  on  this  for  2  years;  tax 
deduction  for  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution ;  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  marketing  order  for 
eggs  to  help  poultry  farmers  and  con- 
sumers; aid  to  rural  and  semiurban 
areas  suffering  from  drought,  especially 
in  New  England;  extend  head-of -house- 
hold benefits  to  single  persons  over  35, 
including  widows  and  widowers;  protect 
veterans  against  loss  of  pension  as  a 
result  of  social  security  changes:  de- 
livery of  social  security  checks  on  first 
day  of  each  month;  set  up  a  commission 
to  develop  a  system  of  passenger  trans- 
portation between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton through  Connecticut;  preserve  the 
Connecticut  shoreline  along  Long  Island 
Sound  for  pubUc  benefit;  establishment 
of  a  permjuient  milk  program  for  school- 
children; exclusion  from  income  of  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses;  reim- 
burse elderly  patients  for  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  a  hospital  or  rehabilitation 
center;  provide  city  delivery  of  mail 
service  to  postal  patrons  who  qualify  for 
such  service;  tax  deduction  for  teachers 
for  expenses  incurred  for  courses  toward 
higher  education;  provide  penalties  for 
polluting  navigable  waters;  medicare 
coverage  for  State  and  local  employees; 
penalties  for  cm^  of  violence  or  Intim- 
idation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

OTHKK   IMPORTAirr   LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  the  many  bills  I  have 
introduced  or  cosponsored,  I  have  alsj 
supported  every  effort  to  curtail  infla- 
tion and  to  prevent  runaway  prices  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Inflation  is  a  very 
serious  problem  to  which  the  Congress 
has  given  much  study  in  recent  weeks. 
It  is  a  national  problem  and  must  be 
desdt  with  on  a  national  scale.  Let  me 
assure  all  my  constituents  that  I  shall 
support  every  measure  that  will  effec- 
tively deal  with  this  problem.  It  is  not 
my  Intention  to  allow  the  economic  gains 
and  national  prosperity,  which  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  attain,  be  frittered 
away. 

I  have  also  supported  the  various  bills 
to  help  elementary  and  higher  education. 
the  antlpoverty  program,  adequate 
housing,  the  school  lunch  program,  an 
increase  In  social  seoirity  benefits,  mini- 
mum wage  with  extension  of  coverage  to 
8  million  more  workers,  unemplojmient 
compensation  benefits,  elimination  of 
water  and  air  pollution,  rural  water  sys- 
tems, control  of  dangerous  drugs,  excise 
tax  reduction,  public  works  and  economic 
devel(9ment,  water  resources  planning, 


Older  Americans  Act,  establisliment  of 
health  services  and  medical  centers, 
highway  beautification,  various  pro- 
grams to  help  our  farmers,  aid  to  small 
business,  stimulate  homebuilding  and 
mortgage  market,  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers,  flood  con- 
trol and  improvement  ot  river  basins, 
pay  increase  for  military  persoimel,  in- 
crease in  pensions  for  veterans  and  their 
widows. 

SERVICES   TO    CDNSTITITENTS 

Besides  legislative  duties,  there  are 
many  demands  upon  a  Congressman  for 
his  services  by  constituents  who  are  in 
need  of  help  with  personal  problems.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  such  requests 
over  the  past  2  years  from  individuals 
and  families  seeking  help  on  servicemen's 
hardship  or  transfer  cases,  family  allot- 
ments, welfare  assistance,  student  aid, 
housing  needs,  employment,  social  secu- 
rity beneflts,  veterans  pensions,  immi- 
gration matters,  complaints  about  postal 
service,  and  others.  My  office  In  Wash- 
ington has  also  handled  arrangements 
for  tours  of  the  Capitol  by  many  visitors, 
including  large  numbers  of  schoolchil- 
dren, from  the  district. 

Above  all,  I  utilize  every  opportunity  to 
help  the  towns  in  my  district  with  special 
projects  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  helpful,  such  as  public 
works,  roads,  sewers  and  water  mains, 
streets,  housing,  urban  renewal  and  re- 
development, post  offices,  manpower 
training  for  unemployed,  funds  for 
school  districts  and  for  colleges,  aid 
under  the  antipoverty  program  for  com- 
munity action  projects,  special  aid  to 
farmers,  contracts  for  industry,  com- 
mimity  planning,  and  others.  I  have 
helped  obtain  loans  for  small  business 
firms,  information  and  publications  for 
students  and  others,  attract  industry  to 
the  area  in  order  to  provide  employment 
for  more  people,  and  I  have  encouraged 
every  effort  toward  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  for  eastern  Con- 
necticut. 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress, 
you  may  contact  me  on  any  subject  or 
problem  you  desire  involving  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  on  vital  legislation  or  on 
national  issues.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  assist  you  with  personal 
problems. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  continue  to  serve  you  to  the 
best  of  my  abiUty.  It  is  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  the  people  and  I 
shall  cherish  this  honor  in  the  years 
ahead. 


On  CapUoI  HiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  compiled  a  r^sum^  of  the  89th 
Congress  as  of  October  1,  1966,  and  will 
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shortly  fol.uA  rny  i;.siiai  custom  of  mail- 
ing It  u>  my  oRstituer.ti  a-s  a  yearend 
sumjnary  L'tiJer  permi.'%s:()n  to  revise 
and  exteiid  my  remarks.  I  suomlt  the 
summiiry  for  incl'isi.m  in  the  Conhres- 

SIOV^L    FiECORD 
O.v  C^prroL  Hnx  WrrH  "CHAJtLti"  Oubskh 
Oct  iBtK    1     1966 

DuR  Frienii.s  A:.  •■:.er  •»  i.-  u^  ^;  ^ne  by — 
my  r')',ir'.<^ntn  aa  >'_  ir  ■  ■  •.■:ifr<-«n:i.  i.--.  Con- 
greaa  *:.;  soon  adjourn  i;.  l  ■  .-i  Mme  for 
my  traditional   "End  of  .Sesal    r.   K^fcTt  " 

:5e<.-orid  session  "t  the  8«ti;  i.^  i.^resa  waa 
not^wortr.y  f  .r  wh.-il  It  did;;  t  Jo  wrule  Uia 
first  seem,  n  *■  i^  b*»3t  iciiuwn  for  the  volume. 
If  not  qu.i.i"y  f  ..ivs  passed  Failure  to 
repeal  :<ecti)n  I4b  jf  T a..' t- Hartley  and  the 
Senate's  defp«t  if  C'.v li  Rights  were  surpris- 
ing     F.ite    if  other  major  bills  \a  uncertain, 

Cirand  C<uiyu[i  drtnis  s^-uttled  the  Central 
ArLzonii  Project  They  are  unsound  eco- 
nomically would  sp<iU  a  great  natural 
wonder      I    7p;xi««Kl  th^m 

Debt  luiut  Ui  retired  to  8330  billion  for  the 
eighth  tune  s.r.ce  \960  Excessive  govern- 
ment speiid:n,(  :  ia  fed  inflation,  raised  living 
coBta  a;[i-.;:.:.->.'.'-v!  ;r  gold  supply,  created  a 
dangero'.is  fl.-w  t.  s.viatlon.  Unless  Adminis- 
tration spending  policies  are  changed 
prtwnptly  a  tax  Increase  Is  certain  The 
present  tli<ht  rr-.or.ey  policy  has  been  carried 
toi)    far      ma;,    trigger    a    recession. 

Your  Congreeaman  voted  for  more  train- 
ing In  health  professions,  narcotic  addict 
rehabilitation,  a  Transportation  Department, 
an  a*{r'.c-u;turaJ  minimum  wa^.  vocational 
and  hiijher  education,  humane  treatment  of 
anlnxais,  enteiLslon  of  GI  benefits  to  cold  war 
and  Vietnam  vets.  Increased  funds  for  3niall 
Bu3ines«  loans:  supported  mass  transit  high- 
way ar.il  i':t"  •lafe'y,  equal  empl'.iynient 
opport  ;:;:-.:es  fini  for  freedom  I  oppoeed 
rent  subsidies  .s.i.e.i  participation  act.  poverty 
pro«?ran;.  forel.^::  CtS  and.  for  the  flrst  time. 
clvi;  r'.ii' .'M  '.  r  •..-.^  reason  that  It  extended 
govern::;!-;  '.  r>  .;  ;  I'lon  to  the  sale  of  private 
ho.;.'!!::.<      Kx'.?.  ;  f  stovemment  power  to 

private  ::'..!.'.•.•:•<   n    :-i:.,{erous. 

r^.  heco  Tunnel  The  Inlet  and  first  two 
miles  are  under  construction  as  a  result  of 
my  .amendment  to  the  San  Luis  BUI  When 
conip.eted  the  10  3  mile  tunnel  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  »98  million  project  will  pro- 
vide northern  Santa  Clara  County  with  36 <^ 
of  I'.s  w.itrr  requirements  and  37%  of  the 
3<)u't,  -i  TMs  will  satisfy  our  estimated 
WA-er  :!e.-.iH  intll  the  year  2020.  The  feas- 
Ibliltv  r-j^r'  riuthorlzed  In  my  bill  which 
passei.!  a  few  .ears  ago  shows  the  project  to 
be  .1  ■«  ;:;d  ;:,  .  >>sMr.ent  and  essential  to  our 
future  ,?rowt:.  My  bill  H  R.  777  to  authortxe 
the  f.i.:  ;r'  v<  t  was  held  up  by  a  Budget 
p..;ii.v  of  not  approving  new  con- 
ri  It  haa  now  been  cleared  by  the 
Hcu.ie    ir.d    will    be    considered    next 


Burea 
struct. 
White 
year 

lj<H.ai      in.A'.  ters 
celved    funds    »:.  l 
tlonal       San  Prarii 
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S'..i:;f  rd  Accelerator  re- 
A..  h. -  :i  be  fully  opera- 
is*;.;!^)  rtiHxl  control  study 
by    US     Army    Engineers. 


Palo  .Mio  and  -San  J>»e  .Mrport  development 
oontm  uee  I  supported  additional  airline 
service  for  .San  J  we  hv  PS.A  followed  through 
on  .cranes  md  loans  for  Stanford.  Santa 
Clara  We«t  Vallev  Gavllan.  Foothill,  and 
San  J  we  I"  •;.  i  ..»,{cs  maintained  liaison 
with  i<"ver:.:!.e:.-.  ippa.-^.ments  for  the  county 
and  each  cltv  in  n.v  dlstrlrt  Fwleral  pre- 
emption ijf  '.hi-  -Hx  has*  Li  '.  r -.nij  -;tlea  and 
counties  to  Uicreaaing  dependency  upon  fed- 
eral handouts  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
rebate  federal  taxes  to  local  i<<  ■. er:.inent  for 
local  usa 

Five  of  my  bills  were  signed  into  law  by  the 
President   in   the  99th   Congress   and   anot.'ier 
passed   as  an   AdnUnlstratlon   bill       I  was  ai 
tlve  in   passage  <>f   bllLn   to  raise  rnliltarv   pay 


define  retiree  rights,  continue  social  security 
to  orphans  still  In  school,  broaden  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  also  In  de- 
feating a  Senate  amendment  which  would 
have  called  Individual  reservists  from  units. 

Tenth  District  Indtistry  Is  much  more 
sound  than  last  year.  Government  con- 
tracts for  non -defense  procurement  are 
among  the  highest  In  the  nation  and  are  In- 
creasing. Space,  electronics,  oceanography, 
rapid  transit,  atomic  power,  promise  further 
utilization  or  Tenth  District  talents.  I  am 
supporting  federal  progranas  to  encourage 
such  progress — a  sound  economy  cannot  be 
based  prtnctpally  upon  the  military  My 
work  on  the  Special  Invectlgatlng  Subcom- 
mittee involves  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations  (ASPR)  and  has  helped  me 
correct  some  cases  of  bidding  discrimination. 

War  In  Vietnam  Is  a  frustrating  page  In 
U.S.  history.  In  February  I  made  three  spe- 
cific suggestions  designed  to  promote  nego- 
tiations. One.  a  proposal  for  an  Asian  con- 
ference, has  materialized;  will  convene  In 
October  in  the  Philippines.  I  favor  any  rea- 
sonable step  toward  negotiation.  In  the 
meantime,  recognizing  the  plight  of  our  GIs 
who  are  committed,  not  by  their  own  choice, 
to  a  llfe-or-death  struggle.  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  which  gives  our  boys  the 
best  In  equipment — the  best  In  medical 
care— and  the  best  chance  for  survival.  Last 
fall  my  Investigating  Subcommittee  visited 
the  combat  area  and  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  overall  supply  situation.  We 
found  some  shortages  and  made  recom- 
mendations; many  were  adopted. 

Special  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee — Orig- 
inally organized  to  study  close-in  air  sup- 
port for  ground  troops  in  Vietnam,  has  been 
reconstituted  with  broader  Jurisdiction.  We 
have  started  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
utilization  of  our  national  productive  ca- 
pacity for  tactical  aircraft.  Under  present 
policy  only  four  major  producers  are  In  pro- 
duction, competition  has  narrowed,  un- 
doubtedly affecting  prices.  There  Is  a  De- 
fense Department  tendency  to  build  all-pur- 
pose planes  like  the  TFX  and  to  overstand- 
ardize  ag^alnst  sound  military  advice. 

Special  Investigating  subcommittee  also 
conducted  an  extensive  Investigation  into 
Secretary  McNamara's  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. We  found  exaggerations  and  some 
cases  where  cost  reductions  have  lowered  mil- 
itary effectiveness.  Subcommittee  No  1  on 
which  I  serve  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  na- 
tional stockpile  We  found  evldeoce  that 
strategic  metais  and  raw  material  were  sold 
to  manipulate  markets,  control  inflation,  and 
provide  revenue. 

Foreign  policy:  Jtxcept  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
nothing  new  in  foreign  policy  has  developed 
recently.  Foreign  aid  Ls  falling,  as  reflected 
In  my  recent  study.  "Our  Crumbling  Foreign 
Policy".  (Copies  are  available.)  We  should 
do  a  t>etter  Job  In  fewer  areas,  not  subsidize 
Communist  countries,  insist  that  democratic 
principles  replace  exploitation  by  en- 
trenched aristocracies.  "Islands  of  Freedom" 
like  Japam.  Berlin.  Formosa,  and  Thailand, 
where  free  enterprise  Is  making  progress  de- 
spite contrary  propaganda,  can  encouraKe 
others  to  foUow  suit  and  strengthen  the  fre^ 
world. 

Education:  Termination  of  federal  pay- 
ments to  local  school  districts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  whose  parents  work  on  tax- 
exempt  federal  property  was  urged  by  the 
Administration.  I  testified  In  favor  of  re- 
taining present  law;  proved  that  repeal  would 
Impose  a  heavier  financial  burden  on  school 
districts.  Duplication  in  educational  func- 
tions Is  Increasing  "Head  Start."  vocational 
training,  rehabilitation  programs  could  be 
more  efficiently  and  economically  operated  by 
the  school  systems  than  through  the  Poverty 
Program  I  supported  the  Flementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Mv  office  ha:idled 
hundreds  of  letters  from  student*  and  ra<  ul- 


ty  for  Information  u>  be  used  m  debate  proj. 
ects  and  in  the  classroom. 

Washington  visitors:  Despite  the  airline 
strike.  Tenth  District  visitors  set  a  new  record 
this  year  and  Included  two  high  school 
classes.  If  you  are  coming  to  Washington 
I'll  gladly  mall  tickets  for  House  and  Senate 
sessions. 

Individuals:  This  year  we  worked  on  more 
than  2,000  Individual  requests  from  con- 
stltuents  for  assistance.  Government  ha* 
grown  so  large  and  Impersonal  that  Coni^esi- 
men  are  often  needed  to  tintangle  redtape. 
Write  If  you  need  help. 

Law  and  order,  the  essence  of  liberty:  ClvU 
disobedience,  violence,  mob  rule  and  aca- 
demic anarchy  must  not  become  a  way  of 
life.  It  Is  urgent  that  we  draw  a  reasonable 
line  between  rights  and  responsibilities;  be- 
tween individual  rights  and  rights  of  others. 
Reprints  of  my  speech  on  this  subject  are 
available. 

Post-adjournment  plans:  After  November 
8  I  hope  to  take  a  vacation  In  December  cur 
Special  Tactical  Air  Committee  will  hold 
hearings.  Then  It  will  be  Christmas  and  the 
start  of  another  year.  I  will  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  In  my  San  Jose  office  and 
members  of  my  staff  will  be  there  to  asslct 
you.  In  the  meantime  my  Washington  of- 
fice win  be  open  full  time. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  S.  GtTssxi 


The  Size  of  the  Lie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

F     .■.  t.V     V     UK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  avail  my- 
self of  a  prerogative  which  I  have  not 
used  during  my  service  in  the  House.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  of  per- 
sonal correspondence  I  have  directed  to 
a  Rood  American,  my  brother,  Dennis  J, 
Carey,  who  lives  In  the  Third  District  of 
New  York; 

Mr   Dennis  J.  Caret. 
Long  Island  City.  NY. 

DcAB  DiN.Nis  I  write  to  you  not  as  a  fel- 
low Democrat  as  I  have  no  Idea  how  you  may 
be  voting  since  North  Shore  affluence  caught 
up  with  your  philosophy  as  a  defender  of 
the  little  people.  ( By  the  way.  how  are  J.  D., 
Bobby.  Greg.  Geoff  and  Cynthia?) 

Instead.  I  write  you  as  a  defender  of  the 
truth  who  fiew  missions  over  Germany  to 
keep  the  Nazis  ofT  the  back  of  my  Infantry 
soldiers  I  can't  forget  either  that  you  rose 
once  more  In  defense  of  truth  of  freedom  as 
well  as  freedom  of  truth  when  you  served  in 
Korei  a.H  ii:.  artUlery  officer  to  finish  the  Job 
f  T  t;.  I-    ;>■. 

.N  w  I  ,i;i!  iisklng  you  to  elevate  the  im- 
;>  r*  i;.  f  f  the  truth  In  your  own  Congres- 
slon.u  IJistrlrt  In  that  District  I  believe 
you  improved  your  representation  In  a  pro- 
gTBBslve  way  by  electing  my  colleague.  Lxsm 
W  .Lrr  t  '  the  BtJth  Contrress. 

I  am  distressed  now  to  learn  that  the  Big 
Ue"  Is  on  the  rise  again  to  deprive  you  of 
that  kind  of  representation.  I  speak  of  an 
editorial  I  have  seen,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
enclosing  with  this  letter  entitled.  "The  Size 
of  the  He." 

I  ask  vou  as  a  r<«ldent  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trli't  to'con.slder  the  statements  set  forth 
In  this  edirorl;ii  and  use  your  own  good 
■iid«ment  about  what  should  be  done  In  such 
a  state  .  f  affairs      I  know  that  you  wUl  do 
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vour  best  to  repiidlate  not  only  the  Big  Ue 
where  it  exists  but  the  deceitful  Inference 
and  the  devious  dlstoruons  which  are  kin- 
dred to  the  Big  Lie  In  the  field  of  malevolent 
propaganda.  If  vou  think  such  tactics  as 
these  deserve  the  full  force  of  the  electorate's 
wrath  expressed  at  the  polls  In  order  that 
i^e  truth  may  be  vindicated  and  honesty  pre- 
vail I  know  that  you  will  do  what  you  have 
always  done  and  speak  out  In  your  own  way 
to  secure  these  results. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hugh    L.   Caret, 
Member  of  Congress. 


It  look  otherwUe,  Is  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  3rd  congressional  disuict. 
Editor's  Note: 

At  press  time  the  Leader  received  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  Congressman  Lester 
WouT  by  Harold  Howe,  U.S.  Comml.'ssloner 
of  Education.  "Thank  you."  Howe  wrote 
WoLJT,  "for  caUlng  to  my  attention  an  alle- 
gation that  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education  is 
planning  to  Introduce  legislation  to  require 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  integration  or 
for  any  other  purjxjse. 

"This  is  just  not  true." 


iProm  the  Locust  Valley   (N.J.)   Leader, 

Sept.   29,   1966] 

The  Size  or  the  Lie 

,Meln  Kampf,  by  Adolph  Hitler— ch.  10. 

p.  313) 
Steven  B   Derounlan  (Ri  tries  the  decency 
ol  men  of  honor  and  sends  shivers  up  the 
spines  of  those  who  understand  the  ways  of 
■he  demogague. 

Last  Friday  he  and  his  striff  staged  what 
•.;iey  called  an  educational  forirni  designed 
■  j  warn  citizens  of  a  threat  that  local  school 
districts  soon  will  be  faced  with  compulsory 
busing  of  students  from  city  schools  across 
suburban  district  lines  This  bU4;ab<x)  De- 
rounlan claims  to  be  fighting,  by  his  own 
admission  does  not  yet  exist.  It  Is  only  an 
Idea  that  might  be  considered  some  day. 
But  this  fact  was  so  skillfully  Bluffed  over 
'.hat  Friday's  meeting  became  an  alarming 
v.se  of  the  half-truth  to  play  on  the  fears 
of  men. 
Recently,  when  Congressman  Lr.sTER  Wolff 
D),  who  replaced  Derounlan  In  1964.  Issued 
i  financial  statement  and  asked  for  one  from 
Derounlan  covering  his  12  years  In  Congress, 
Derounlan  characteristically  retorted.  "Witch 
hunt"  This  Is  the  kind  of  answer  one  ex- 
pects from  a  man  who  consistently  permits 
.•iim.self  to  be  Introduced  as  if  he  were  the 
incumbent  congressman  seeking  reelection. 
sn  Impression  also  given  in  much  of  the  offi- 
cial campaign  literature  Issued  by  Derounlan. 
During  his  recent  primary  campaign 
ife-ainst  William  Casey,  Derounlan  permitted 
the  widespread  publication  of  an  ad  which 
purported  to  show  that  many  high  ranking 
Republicans  backed  him  Nearly  all  of  them 
■jnmedlalely  denied  Derounlan  and  the  ad 
was  completely  discredited.  Dero\inlan  then 
issued  a  statement  making  it  appear  as  If 
•he  ad  were  published  without  his  knowl- 
edge, this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
public  appearances  he  frequently  says  that 
these  same  men  endorse  him. 

In  a  similar  act  of  attempting  to  defraud 
the  public.  Derounlan  ha-s  authorized  listing 
himself  In  the  6S  66  and  66-67  telephone 
boolu  as  "congressman"  with  his  own  num- 
ber 

Through  his  continued  unwillingness  to 
admit  his  conservative  leanings.  Derounlan 
publicly  denies  his  own  beliefs.  But  the 
Conservative  party  Is  not  fooled.  It  under- 
stands Derounlan  so  well  and  hus  such  com- 
plete faith  In  him  that  he  Is  the  only  Re- 
publican candidate  In  the  3rd  congressional 
district  not  opposed  by  a  Conservative  can- 
didate Since  the  Conservative  party  ad- 
mliiedly  would  rather  elect  llbcr:il  Demo- 
■rata  than  liberal  Republicans.  Us  failure  to 
oppose  Derounlan  Is  absolute  proof  that  he 
satisfies  them 

Judging  from  these  facts  and  his  past  rec- 
ord, we  can  expect  Derounlan's  current  cam- 
paign to  continue  to  be  the  mass  of  half 
truth  and  Innuendo  that  have  become  his 
quickly  recognizable  trademark. 

Because  of  all  of  this  we  are  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  a  candidate  with  the  fine  rec- 
ord, honesty  and  integrity  of  Lester  Wolft. 
who.  no  matter  how  Derounlan  tries  to  make 


Thf  Need  To  Prohibit  Packer  Feeding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  txjday 
the  House  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee  completed  hearings  on 
H.R.  12115,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  to 
prohibit  large-scale  feeding  of  livestock 
by  meatpacking  firms  and  retail 
chainstores  engaged  in  meatpacking 
operations. 

The  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  also 
held  2  days  of  field  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  during  late 
AprU. 

On  January  18,  in  introducing  H.R. 
12115,  I  stated  that  livestock  feeding  by 
large  meatpacking  firms  is  a  potential 
threat  to  the  income  of  family  farmers 
and  endangers  a  free  and  competitive 
livestock  market. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, both  at  Des  Moines  and  here  in 
Wasliington.  confirms  the  fears  ex- 
pressed in  my  statement  of  last  January. 

I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  is  needed, 
and  needed  soon,  to  protect  our  family 
farm  system  and  to  avert  destruction  of 
an  open,  competitive  livestock  market. 

The  American  farmer  is  concerned  to- 
day about  packer  feeding  of  livestock. 
The  farmers  In  Iowa  are  concerned.  And 
they  have  good  reason  to  be  worried. 

GROWTH  OF  PACKER  FEEDING 

The  farmer  is  concerned,  first  of  all, 
because  within  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  deflrUte  trend  toward  increased 
packer  feeding.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  by  packers  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Today,  about  1  in  every  10  cattle  fed 
in  the  United  States  is  fed  either  by  a 
packer  or  by  an  interest  closely  associ- 
ated with  a  packer. 

In  Iowa,  the  largest  cattle-feeding 
State  in  the  Union,  packer  feeding  has 
been  relatively  limited.  During  1964 
for  example.  oflBcial  reports  show  that 
only  15,800  head  of  cattle  were  fed  by 
packers. 

Just  about  a  year  ago.  however,  one 
meatpacking  firm  In  Iowa  announced 
plans  to  utilize  packer  feeding  on  a  large 
scale.  According  to  news  reports  of 
November  1965,  the  firm  hoped  to  feed 


between  50.000  and  100,000  head  of 
cattle  annually  within  2  years. 

And  these  plans  for  large-scale  packer 
feeding,  an  unprecedented  step  in  Iowa 
agriculture,  were  described  by  officials  of 
the  firm  as  only  a  "p:lot  project." 

From  all  available  information,  it 
seems  certain  that  packer  feeding  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Iowa  will  continue 
to  grow  unless  it  is  checked  by  legisla- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  there  Ls  an 
urgent  need  for  legislation. 

TEEND    TOWARD    VEKTICAL    INTEGRATION 

The  farmer  is  concerned  about  packer 
feeding,  second,  because  it  is  a  form  of 
vertical  integration  which  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  a  free  and  open  live- 
stock market. 

For  many  years,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  farm  products  for  a  price  on  an  open 
market  has  been  the  mainstay  ol  the 
American  agricultural  structure. 

Our  past  history  has  shown  that  prices 
arrived  at  fairly,  and  made  widely 
known,  will  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for 
guiding  both  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities. 

This  is  the  free  enterprise  system  at 
work.  It  is  a  system  that  has  provided 
equity  for  all  concerned,  including  the 
independent  producing  farmer. 

But  now  there  is  a  trend  away  from 
commodity  pricing  as  the  guiding  mech- 
anism for  our  farm  economy.  This  time- 
proven  system  is  being  replaced,  in  some 
areas,  by  central  direction  through  large 
integrated  combines. 

Already,  the  farmer  has  seen  a  free 
and  open  market  disappear  for  certain 
other  agricultural  commodities.  There 
was  ample  testimony  on  this  point  during 
the  field  hearings  at  Des  Moines  on  H.R. 
12115. 

Today,  the  farmer  no  longer  has  free 
access  to  market  outlets  in  the  broiler  in- 
dusti-j',  since  about  95  percent  of  that 
industry  is  owned  or  controlled  by  non- 
farm  firms. 

And  about  one-third  of  egg  production 
and  about  70  percent  of  turkey  produc- 
tion are  now  vertically  integrated.  In- 
creasingly, management  decisions  are 
being  made  by  someone  other  than  the 
farmer. 

Experience  has  shown  that  vertical  in- 
tegration in  any  particular  industry  must 
be  stopped  In  its  early  stages  or  It  will 
not  be  stopped  at  all. 

Harold  Breimyer,  the  agricultural 
economist,  pointed  this  out  In  his  recent 
book  "Individual  Freedom  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Organization  of  Agriculture," 
when  he  wrote : 

As  Integration,  once  begun,  tends  to  be 
self-sustaining,  any  public  policy  to  arrest 
It  should  be  made  early  In  the  process.  When 
Integration  has  already  gone  far.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  Influence  It,  let  alone  achieve  a  roll- 
back to  a  status  quo  ante. 

Fortunately,  insofar  as  the  livestock 
industry  is  concerned,  it  is  not  too  late. 
Packer-feeding  has  yet  to  reach  a  point 
where  livestock  production  is  under  the 
firm  grip  of  verticle  integration. 

But  the  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall. 
Unless  legislation  to  curb  packer  feeding 
is  enacted  in  the  near  future,  vertical  in- 
tegration will  prevail  at  the  expense  of 
the  Independent  producing  livestock 
farmer. 
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4  LXVEB  r<:)B  AODKO   NftaKCT   P- iWIB 

Finally,  farmers  fear  packer  feeding 
because  It  gives  meatpactlng  firms  the 
chance  to  uso  their  owt',  rattle  as  a  lever 
to  Increase  thetr  power  In  the  Ilve«toclc 
market 

Here,  the  immediate  danger  to  the 
family  farnier  Is  that  packer  feeding  will 
result  In  depressed  Uvest»>clt  prices  It 
la  now  apparent,  after  hearings  on  H  R 
12115,  that  ttils  Is  a  very  real  danger 

During  the  field  hearings  at  Des 
Moines  in  April,  testimony  »as  presented 
warnhig  that  packers  could  send  cattle 
under  their  control  to  slaughter  at 
strategic  times  and  thus  depress  terminal 
market  prices. 

The  report  of  the  Natlorial  Commis- 
sion on  yiMd  Marketing,  Issued  in  June. 
also  expressed  concern  about  the  effect 
of  packer  feeding  on  a  stable  and  fair 
livestock  market  The  commi.<w!lon's  re- 
port stated 

PiiL-lcer  ownership  of  cattle,  whether  In 
their  jwn  feedloca  lt  cuatom  fed  for  them, 
baa  caused  concern  about  possible  m&nlpula- 
tlon  jf  cattle  prices  The  fear  Ls  that  pack- 
ers owning  large  numbera  of  cattle  may  draw 
unusually  heavily  upon  their  own  feedlota 
at  particular  times,  thus  depreaalng  markets 
and  permitting  the  packers  to  buy  cattle  at 
reduc«i  prices  for  later  delivery  The  larger 
the  volume  sold  through  terminal  markets, 
the  leaa  the  Ukellho<xl  is  that  such  a  practice 
might  t>e  successful  Where  packer  feeding 
la  tilgh,  careful  scrutiny  of  procurement 
practices  wi.l  b«  eapeclally  liaportant  to  pre- 
vent price  tikaulpulatloa. 

My  own  view  la  that  more  than  •  care- 
ful scrutiny"  Is  required,  and  that  the 
threat  of  price  manipulation  of  th?  Live- 
stock market,  endangering  as  it  does 
farm  Income  and  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, should  t>e  removed  by  legislative 
actlun 

Yesterday,  the  US  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture presented  evidence  to  the  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Oralns  Subcommittee 
showing  that  packer  feeding  can  and  has 
depressed  livestock  prices 

The  USDA.  in  Its  legislative  report 
supporting  H  K  12115,  pointed  out  that 
packer  feeding  provides  Individual  i)ack- 
ers  with  a  potential  for  reinforcing  their 
market  power  The  report  went  on  to 
say: 

In  our  studies,  we  have  evidence  of  mar- 
ket power  at  work.  At  one  of  our  Important 
llvesU-K'k  markets,  packer-fed  transfers  to 
■laughter  by  a  laraje  packer  depressed  the  av- 
erage we«k:y  market  price  tiy  \»  much  as  3S 
to  50  cenu  per  100  pounds  wf.en  compared 
with  prices  at  ithcr  markets  During  a  pe- 
riod when  '.h;.t  p<wker  s  transfers  of  hi*  own 
cattle  varied  fr'  in  e^rn  u-  .e-r  1,000  bead 
per  week  each  additional  liX)  head  of  packer- 
fed  cattle  slaugtitered  per  week  lowered  the 
price  5  8  cents  per  lOO  pKJunds  The  market 
leverage  exart«d  here  Is  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  the  fact  tr:at  an  etjulvalent  100 
head  Increase  in  salable  cattle  receipts  at  the 
public  market  had  lees  than  i>ne- tenth  the 
price  effect  of  packer-fed   transfers 

In  short,  at  the  current  level  of  packer 
feeding.  Individual  livestock  feeders  are 
already  suffering  adverse  price  effects 
As  packer  feeding  grows,  It  is  a  .safe  bet 
that  the  family  farmer  will  suffer  even 
more 

Thia  is  all  the  more  reason.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, why  passage  of  legislation  to  con- 


trol packer   feeding  should   not   be  de- 
layed 

scTPorr  Fo«  h  «    i  j  1 1  s 

The  concern  over  packer  feeding  has 
been  reflected  In  the  widespread  support 
HR  12115  has  received  from  Individual 
farmers,  agricultural  organizatloivs.  ter- 
minal market  operators,  and  business- 
men with  close  ties  to  farming. 

Very  frankly.  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised last  winter,  shortly  after  Intro- 
ducing the  blU,  when  I  began  receiving 
letters  and  telegrams  favoring  It  not  only 
from  Iowa  but  from  many  other  points 
around  the  Nation 

Three  of  the  four  major  farm  orga- 
nizations have  gone  on  record  urging  ILs 
enactment,  either  during  the  Des  Moines 
heartngs  or  In  the  testimony  Just  com- 
pleted here  In  Washington 

In  addition,  the  US  Department  of 
.Agriculture  has  recommended  passage 
of  HJl.  12115  with  certain  u^chnlcal  re- 
visions The  USDA  report,  filed  with  the 
House  Agrtculture  Committee,  says  at 
one  point: 

H.R  13115.  If  enact«d.  would  be  landmark 
legtslatlon.  It  would  be  the  first  action 
taken  to  arrest  the  trend  towards  removing 
the  production  and  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts from  the  hands  of  farmers  as  capital - 
Investing,  risk-bearing  managerial  entre- 
preneurs, and  transferring  them  to  the  di- 
rect control  of  processing  concerns 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  opposition  to  the 
bill  No  meatpacking  firms  testified  at 
the  Des  Moines  hearings,  but  represent- 
atives of  the  meatpacking  industry  ap- 
peared In  Washington  this  week  to  op- 
pose HR    12115. 

This  was  hardly  a  surprise  The 
meatpacking  firms  do  not  want  to  see 
this  legislation  pass  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  they  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
opportunity  for  continued  and  Increased 
packer  feeding, 

patcKDKNTS  jcanrriMG  hji,   laii} 

This  Is  not  a  radical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion Its  overall  purpose.  In  fact.  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  language  of  previous 
legislation  and  with  several  Important 
court  decisions 

H.R.  12115.  for  example,  is  consistent 
with  the  packer  consent  decree  of  1920, 
which  undid  some  vertical  Integration 
that  had  taken  place  earlier  In  the  live- 
stock and  meatpacking  Industry 

The  packer  consent  decree,  reafBrmed 
by  a  Federal  court  as  late  as  1960.  re- 
quired the  five  major  packing  firms  to 
divest  themselves  of  financial  Interests 
in  a  large  number  of  areas  affecting 
agriculture 

It  required  the  firms  to  give  up  con- 
trol of  major  stockyards  and  terminal 
markets,  of  terminal  railroads  adjacent 
to  these  stockyards,  and  of  the  principal 
market  news  media  of  that  time 

In  addition,  the  packer  consent  decree 
restrained  the  five  packing  firms  from 
engaging  in  the  retailing  uf  meat^  and 
groceries 

The  five  packing  firms  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  consent  decree  voluntarily 
Even  so.  the  decree  was  enforced  only 
after  the  Qovemment  continued  to  bring 
court  action  against  the  packers  Fi- 
nally, the  decree  was  affirmed  by  the 
US    Supreme  Court  In  1931, 


This  Is  an  Important  pK)tnt,  since  one 
witness  at  the  Des  Moines  hearing's  ct. 
H  R.  ll!115  agreed  that  packer  fctdlr.g 
was  undesirable  but  argued  against  t.^.e 
bill  on  grounds  that  packers  shouM  be 
allowed  to  voluntarily  stop  the  p.-uctice 

Considering  the  lUstory  of  the  ;  acker 
consent  decree.  It  seems  to  me  that  i.-.e 
chances  of  a  voluntary  end  to  packer 
feeding  are  practically  nonexistent. 

The  purpose  of  H  R  1211.5  l.s  al>  ,  c..:;r.. 
slstent  with  the  Packers  and  Stockvards 
Act  of  1921.  which  It  would  ame:.d" 

This  act  prohlblLs  packers  from  en- 
gaging In  all  unfair  or  unjustly  diicrlm- 
Inatory  practices,  and  al.so  bans  actl\l. 
ties  which  are  done  for  the  purpose  cr 
with  the  effect  of  manipulating  or  con- 
trolling prices. 

And.  Uke  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  con- 
demns monopolies  or  activities  which  re- 
strain commerce 

HR  12115.  consistent  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's well-established  antitrust  pol- 
icles.  Is  filmed  at  preserving  the  opera- 
tion of  a  competitive  economic  system  in 
the  livestock  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  recognizes 
that  antitrust  policies  for  agriculture 
must  of  ncce.sslty  protect  the  small 
against  the  moderately  large — not  the 
moderately  large  against  the  giant,  as 
with  commerce  and  Industry. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  permil  the 
small  livestock  feeder  to  survive  without 
having  the  market  leverage  of  moder- 
ately large  packing  firms  exerted  aa'abist 
him. 

PRESENT    PROVISIONS    Ot    TH«    BTLL 

In  lus  present  form.  H.R.  12115  would 
curb  large-scale  packer  feeding  by  means 
of  three  basic  provisions. 

First.  It  would  ban  livestock  feeding  by 
meatpacking  flrm.s.  or  by  retail  chain 
stores  engaged  In  meatpacking  opera- 
tions, with  more  than  $1  million  in  annual 
gross  sales. 

Second.  It  would  bar  any  ofQcer  or  di- 
rector of  such  firms,  or  aiiy  owner  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  stock  in  such 
ft  firm,  from  engaging  In  the  livestock 
feeding'  business. 

Third,  it  would  prohibit  such  firms 
from  purchasing  livestock  for  slaughter 
by  means  of  feeding  contracts  with  In- 
dividual farmers 

The  third  provision  is  not  Intended  to 
prohibit  a  meatpacking  firm  from  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  under  which  a  farmer 
agrees  to  deliver  livestock  to  the  packer 
on  a  specified  future  date,  provided  the 
packer  does  not  obtain  control  over  feed- 
ing of  the  livestock  by  ownership  or  con- 
tract. 

Nor  is  the  bill  Intended  to  restrict  so- 
called  marketing  agreements  between  a 
farm  organization,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Its  members,  and  meatpacking  firms, 

SIJOOESTFD    RlVISIClNS 

The  U.a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  supporting  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill,  has  recommended  revisions  that 
would  utilize  a  different  standard  for 
controlling  packer  feeding 

The  USDA  proposal  would  limit  meat- 
packing firms  and  retail  chalnstorcs  en- 
gaged   In    meatpacking    operations    to 


aughtering  at  any  one  location  during 
anv  one  week  no  more  than  100  head  of 
cattle.  300  head  of  hogs,  and  300  head  of 
■ambs  fed  by  such  firms. 

These  slaughtering  limitations  would 
a  sc,  appW  to  livestock  fed  by  any  officer 
or  director  of  .such  hrms.  any  person 
with  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting 
txjwer  or  control  of  such  firms,  or  any 
subsidiary  or  aflSliate  in  which  such 
Arms  have  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
voting  power  or  control. 

In  addition,  these  limitations  would 
cover  livestock  purchased  for  slaughter 
by  means  of  feeding  contracts  with  In- 
dividual farmers.  ttc-taa 
The  slaughtering  limitations,  USDA 
has  explained,  would  still  hold  packer- 
feeding  operations  below  a  level  where  It 
could  be  used  to  exert  leverage  on  live- 
stock market  prices. 

However,  within  these  limitations, 
packers  could  feed  livestock  on  experi- 
mental farms  and  officers,  directors,  and 
o»-ners  of  packing  firms  could  continue 
to  operate  farms  which  they  may  have 
acquired  as  out.slde  investments. 

In  addition,  the  bill  as  revised  would 
allow  individual  farmers  to  retain  up  to 
a  5-percent  ownership  in  a  packing  firm 
vrithout  any  restrictions  on  their  Uve- 
stock  marketlne  activities. 

Personally.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  language  of  H.R.  12115  as 
originally  drafted,  and  I  plan  to  give  the 
revisions  recommended  by  USDA  close 
and  careful  study. 

But  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  legisla- 
tion no  matter  what  it.s  final  technical 
form  is  urgently  needed  to  curb  packer 
feeding  and  its  threat  to  the  family 
farmer  and  a  free  and  comiietitlve  live- 
stock market. 


Headitart  Fall  of  FaulU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1966 
Mr   COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  called  to  the  atten- 


tion of  the  administrators  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  the  misman- 
agement and  waste  occurring  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  Project  Headstart.    When 
the  bill,  in  the  nature  of  amendments  to 
OEO,  was  being  considered  In  my  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  for  a  rule  to  clear  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  some  of  this 
mismanagement.     Also,  I  had  at  least 
one  instance  of  this  mismanagement  up 
with   Mr.   Shriver,    the    Chief    Adnun- 
istrator. 

Among  other  things,  I  charged  that 
the  Headstart  program  in  my  State  was 
being  administered  by  people  from  out- 
side of  the  State  who  were  apparently 
more  interested  in  integration  than  they 
were  in  education. 

I  cited  an  instance  where  a  Negro 
woman,  a  college  graduate  and  teacher 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Hattiesburg. 
Miss.,  was  refused  a  position  as  a  teacher 
because  she  had  not  been  active  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

I  also  related  instances  where  those 
operating  the  program  had  purchased 
substantial    quantities    of     high-grade 
choice  steaks,  cartons  of  cigarettes,  and 
so    forth,    on    weekends    which    were 
chained  to  the  Headstart  account.    Of 
course,   it   is  Inconceivable   that   these 
children,  5  years  of  age,  were  being  fed 
choice  steaks  and  supplied  with  ciga- 
rettes for  consumption  over  the  weekend. 
In  substantiation  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  I  now  submit  for  the  information 
of  Congress  and  the  administrators  of 
OEO  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
August  22,  1966,  ediUon  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Press  and  the  Chronicle,  a  highly 
respected  daily  newspaper  published  in 
my  hometown  of  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HXADSTABT  PDIX   OF   FatTLTS 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  theory  be- 
hmd  Project  Head  Start.  If  any  good  has 
come  out  of  President  Johnson's  V?ar  on 
Poverty,  surely  this  la  it. 

But  we  do  have  somewhat  against  the 
inept  and  wasteful  administration  of  the 
program.  Evidently.  Jobs  in  the  program 
have  been  out  mostly  as  rewards  to  the  more 
faithful  m  certain  civil  rights  organizations, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  Individual 
applicants*   abilities   and   training. 


In  the  first  place,  administrators  have 
shown  an  almost  total  disregard  for  educa- 
tion and  experience  In  choosing  teachers 
and  teacher  trainees  for  Head  Start.  The  ex- 
cuse is  made  that  Interest  and  wlUlngneM 
to  serve  are  so  important  as  to  supersede 
everv  other  qualification  In  the  Head  Start 
teaciaer  As  a  result,  some  teachers  who 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education 
have  been  hired  over  others  with  college  de- 
grees m  elementary  education. 

We  challenge  the  Head  Start  administra- 
tors and  OEO  to  find  any  other  educational 
institution  in  the  world  where  such  a 
philosophy  prevails. 

Mrs  H  B  CoUe,  a  native  Pascagoulan  who 
has  a  masters  degree  In  elementary  educa- 
tion and  special  training  as  a  speech  thera- 
pist applied  for  work  in  the  Jaclison  County 
program,  but  later  found  that  her  applica- 
tion had  not  been  forwarded  to  the  proper 
office  by  the  person  taking  the  application. 

Roy  Dowlln,  another  native  Jaclcson  Coun- 
tlan  whose  chosen  life's  work  is  special  ele- 
mentarv  education,  was  discouraged  from 
entering  the  program.  Out  of  nearly  200  per- 
sons hired  this  summer  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram, only  three  were  white.  One  of  these 
quit  after  two  weeks. 

The  recommended  cost  of  administering 
Head  Start  programs  as  outlined  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  $170  per  enrollee. 
The  cost  In  Mississippi  so  far  has  been  W40 
per  enrollee. 

A  Washington,  D.C.,  consultant,  who 
worked  In  the  Jackson  County  centers  was 
loud  and  bitter  In  her  protests  concerning  the 
inefficiency  and  laclc  of  direction  she  en- 
countered. 

However,  the  consultant  has  apparently 
done  a  bit  of  baclctracklng  after  her  employ- 
ers called  her  In  to  question  about  her  public 
sUit-ements.  These  statements  carried  In  » 
news  story  Sunday  were  heard  by  several  per- 
sons. 

Local  administrators  of  the  program  deny 
In  one  breath  Uiat  they  could  do  a  better 
Job.  and  In  the  next  breath  blame  the  social 
and  economic  status  quo  for  their  own  In- 
ability to  do  as  well  as  they  should. 

They  say  that  criticism  of  their  adminis- 
tration Is  "politically  Inspired"  by  other 
groups  who  want  to  take  over  the  project. 
This  is  probably  not  trtie,  but  even  if  it  were, 
it  is  no  excuse  for  failure. 

This  newspaper  calls  on  every  concerned 
agency  and  Individual,  from  Sargent 
Shriver  and  the  OEO  down,  to  stop  the  de- 
fensive and  bureau-building  tactics  and 
buckle  down  to  the  task  of  giving  the  needed 
head  start  to  the  youngsters  whose  Interests 
they  have  been  hired  to  promote. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fmnw,  ()(  TOMKR  7,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

nie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that 
fear  Him.  in  those  that  hope  in  Hit 
mercy — Psalm  147:  11. 

Ood  of  life  and  light,  by  whose  love 
we  have  the  gift  of  a  new  day,  we  thank 
Thee  for  this  moment  of  prayer  when 
we  may  draw  nigh  imto  Thee  and  let 


Thee  draw  nigh  unto  us — as  we  face  the 
demanding  duties  of  these  hours. 

Prom  the  noise  of  the  outer  world  we 
would  ttim  to  the  quiet  of  the  inner 
world  where  In  quietness  and  in  confi- 
dence we  may  find  strength  in  Thee  for 

this  day.  _^  ^,  ... 

Help  us  to  accept  our  privileges  with 
thanksgiving,  to  carry  our  responsibili- 
ties with  honor,  to  meet  our  difficulties 
with  courage,  and  to  discharge  our  duties 
with  fidelity.  Whatever  good  we  do  this 
day— may  we  do  it  with  cheerfulness  and 
with  aU  sincerity  of  mind  and  heart,  and 


to  Thee  shall  be  the  praise  world  without 
end.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
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amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  3rt<54  An  dct  to  Implemen:  the  Agree- 
men:  ,in  '.i-.e  Importation  of  Educational. 
Sclentifl;  xv.d  Cul'.u.ral  Mat«rlal8.  opened 
for  sijfr.i'.iire  at  Lake  Success  on  November 
22.  :350.  and  for  other  purpo«ea. 

The  nifs-sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S  1607  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1962.  authorizing  the  establUh- 
men;  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
In  tr.c  --tite  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles 

H  R  ^137.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  .states  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to 
dea:  n:  re  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
r.ar  .ti;  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

H  R.  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cubun  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  dl.sasrrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  985 1  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packag- 
ing or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com- 
modities distributed  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference Aith  the  House  on  the  dLsagree- 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr  M.^crrcsoN.  Mr  Pastore. 
Mr  Hart.  Mr  Cannon.  Mr  Cotton,  and 
Mr  Morton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  me.v;a.-;e  tUso  annour.cetl  that  the 
Senate  dl,sak;r<^s  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Hi>u.se  t.i  the  bill  S  3112i  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  ^r-dziis  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol a*'er.cle.s  f t  mauitt^nance  of  air  pol- 
lution cor-.trol  profcjranis  In  addition  to 
present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  Improve  such  programs ; 
make  the  use  of  appropnatior-i.s  under  the 
act  more  flexible  by  consolidating  the 
appropriation  authorlzaUon.s  under  the 
act  and  deleting  the  provl.sion  limiting 
the  total  of  grajits  for  .support  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  to  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  appropriation  for  any  year. 
extend  the  duration  of  the  proirrams  au- 
thorized by  the  act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." reque.st.s  a  conference  *-lth  the 
Hou.se  on  the  di.saKreeln»?  votes  n'.  'J>- 
two  Houses  thfreon.  and  aptx)ir;t.>  Mr 
Randolph  Mr  M-.'skie.  Mr  Moss.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr  B.m:,gs  aiid  Mr  M-  rphy  to 
be  the  conferees  "n  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  messa*{e  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  disa,<r"es  to  the  amendmer:Us  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S  3158'  entitled 
"An  act  to  strengthen  the  resrulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  hisured  bank-s  aiwi  insured  sav- 
ings and  Ifian  a^st<!atlo!;s  and  for  other 
purp<xses     r»-rjues;.s  d  t>>iiference  uith  the 


House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  SPARKitAN.  Mr  Douglas, 
Mr  Proxmire.  Mr  Wh-liams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr  Muskie,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond to  be  the  conferees  on  the  p«u-t  of 
the  Senate. 


US    PARTICIPA  rH_>N   IN   HFMISFAIR 
1968.  SAN  ANTONIO     It.'X 

Mr     FASCET.I,      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HR.  15098)  to 
amend  Public  Law  89-284  relating  to  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the 
HemlsFalr  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  In 
San  Antonio.  Tex  .  in  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  5.  line  1.  strike  out  •$10,000,000"  and 
Insert  "•7.500.000". 

Page  7.  aft*T  line  2.  Insert: 

"Sec  7  Said  Act  Is  fxirther  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section  : 

'  SBC  9  (a)  No  funds  made  available 
under  thU  Act  shall  be  ezp>ended  to  provide 
for  United  States  participation  In  the  ex- 
position, unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  the 
San  Antonio  Pair  Incorporated,  a  nonprofit 
corporaUon  of  the  State  of  Texas,  that — 

•  ■(  1 1  there  Is  and  at  all  times  wlU  be  full 
participation  by  all  segments  of  the  San 
AntotUo  community,  as  evidenced  by  the 
membership  of  the  executive  committee  of 
such  corporation,  or  any  other  body  thereof 
which  exercises  general  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  with  respect  to  the  plan- 
ning or  operation  of  the  exposition,  and  by 
such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  relevant,  and 

••(2)  the  public  shall  be  kept  fully  In- 
formed as  to  the  activities  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and  that  the  activities  of  such  cor- 
poration shall  at  all  times,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  conducted  openly,  in- 
cluding assurances  that  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee  of  such  corporation,  or 
any  other  body  thereof  which  exercises  gen- 
eral administrative  control  and  direction 
Alt.*!  rpspect  to  the  planning  or  operation  of 
t.'ir"  exposition,  will  be  held  In  open  seaalona 
at  regularly  scheduled  times  and  places  aftet- 
publlc  notice  of  the  times  and  places  for  such 
meetings,  and  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine  to 
b«  relevant,  and 

"'(3)  no  person  shall  be  an  officer,  or 
member,  or  ex  officio  member  of  the  execii- 
tlve  committee  of  such  corporation  who  shall 
have  a  suhptajitlal  financial  Interest  In  any 
orsfanlaatlA  doing  business  with  such  cor- 
poration or  In  any  personal  business  arrange- 
ment with  such  corporation  or  who  shall  be 
an  elected  officer  of  any  political  organiza- 
tion, and 

"'♦i  hi8t<jrtc  structures  In  the  area  en- 
comptvsaed  Dy  the  exp»3Sltlon  will  be  preserved 
tu  the  maximum  extent  poaslble. 
FVjr  the  purpoMS  of  this  subsection  (A)  the 
term  "metropolitan  area  of  San  Antonio 
Includes  the  municipal  limits  of  San  Antonl^. 
and  such  surrounding  areas  as  the  Secretarv 
of  Commerce  may  datermlne  to  conMltute 
the  metropolitan  limits  of  San  Antonio,  and 
(B)   the  term  "substantial  financial  tntereet 


in  any  organization"  Includes  hHVlrig  a  flnac- 
claJ  Interest  In  any  organization  through 
serving  as  an  officer,  director,  trtistee.  part- 
ner, or  executive  of  s^ich  organization,  or 
through  negotiating  with  or  having  any  ar. 
rangement  concerning  prospective  emJDlov. 
ment  with  such  organization,  or  through 
holding  legal  title  to  or  any  beneficial  in- 
terest In  or  control  over  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital  of  such  organization. 

"■(bi  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  San  Antonio  Pair 
Incorporated,  finds  that — 

"  '(1)  such  corporation  will  not  or  cannot 
make  any  of  the  assurances  required  by  sub- 
section (a) ;  or 

"■(2)  any  assurance  given  under  subset. 
Hon  (a)  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be  compiled 
with  hy  such  corjKiratlon. 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  forthwltli 
notify  such  corporation  that  no  funds  wiu 
be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  provide 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  exposi- 
tlon  until  satisfactory  assurances  are  given 
as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or  if  any 
construction  or  other  activity  has  com- 
menced to  provide  for  or  carry  out  United 
States  participation  in  the  exposition,  that 
no  further  funds  will  be  made  available 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  United 
States  participation  until  the  assurances  re- 
quired to  be  given  by  subsection  (a)  are 
being  compiled  with  by  such  corporation 
Until  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  given 
satisfactory  assurances  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a) .  or  Is  satisfied  that  such  corpora- 
tion will  comply  with  such  assurances,  ac 
the  case  may  be.  no  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  provide  for  United 
States  participation  In  the  exposition  other 
than  any  funds  previously  expended  for  sucn 
purposes,  and  no  construction,  display,  or 
other  activity  may  be  commenced  or  con- 
tinued for  such  purpose. 

"  "(c)  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  his  designee  In  allowing  or  denying 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  this  Act  to 
provide  for  United  States  participation  In 
the  exposition  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
for  all  purposes,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise '" 

Page  7.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"Sec  8.  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that,  hereafter. 
United  States  participation  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized In  any  International  fair,  exposition, 
celebration  or  other  International  exhibition 
F>ropo6ed  to  be  held  In  the  United  SUtes 
unless  such  exhibition  la  registered  In  the 
first  category  by  an  established  International 
organization  '■ 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida^ 

Mr  GERALD  R  I-XDRD  Mr.  Speaker, 
reservlnK  the  right  to  ob.iert.  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  distui;,'^uished  k;entleman  from  Flor- 
ida tell  u.s  a  little  bit  more  of  what  the 
Senate  amendments  do. 

Mr.  F.^SCELI,  If  the  Rentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  b<'  very  happy  to. 

Mr  GERAIX)  R.  FORD  I  will  be  very 
Klad  U)  yield 

Mr  KASCKLI  The  principal  and  most 
substantive  amendment  was  a  reduction 
In  the  authorization  from  $10  to  $7.5 
million,  since  tliis  was  an  authorization 
for  US  participation.  There  were  some 
other  amendmenUs.  the  mo.st  principal 
of  those  beiiig  a  dt-claratlon  by  U:e  com- 
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mittee in  the  other  body  that  US.  par- 
ticipation in  those  types  of  things  in  the 
future  would  be  limited  to  category  I 
fairs  receiving;  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Senate  action  reduced 
the  House  authorization  by  $2.5  million? 

Mr.  FASCEIX.  That  is  absolutely  ac- 
curate, and  that  is  the  principal  amend- 

meiit. 

Mr  GERMED  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


,^  MORE  RESPONSIBLE  CONGFIESS 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.'^e  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  average  American  is  wor- 
ried about  first,  inflation:  second,  in- 
creasing Federal  domestic  spending — 
while  our  resources  should  be  used  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war;  third,  our  rising  crime 
rate:  fourth,  civil  rights  riots;  and  fifth, 
the  Vietnam  war  itself. 

Therefore,  I  predict  that  there  will  be 
a  net  gain  of  about  30  Republican  seats 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  November  elections.  This  will 
■Jtill  leave  a  substantial  administration 
majority  and  wUl  not  mean  that  L.BJ. 
ull  be  thwarted  at  every  turn — for  he 
■hould  not  be.  It  will  result,  however, 
;n  a  more  responsible  Congress — one 
'*hich  can  moderate,  modify,  and,  on 
occasion,  defeat  unwise  proposals.  A 
2-to-l  majority,  such  as  now  exists,  is 
too  large  for  either  party  to  have.  Our 
Pounding  Fathers,  in  providing  for  sep- 
aration of  powers,  did  not  contemplate 
a  subservient,  rubberstamp  Congress, 
which  this  one  too  often  has  proved  to  be. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL.    1967 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Sjx^ker,  I  call 
ip  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
177881  makinc:  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the 
ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purpo-ses  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
CXII 1617— Part  19 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONTERENCE  REPORT  (H.  RePT.  No.  2205) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17788)  "making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
posee,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,3,  and  9. 

That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  4,  6,  7,  8.  and  11, 
And  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  5,  10,  12, 
and  13. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

John  J.  Rodney, 

William  H.  Natcher. 

Julia  BtrrLER  Hansen, 

Jeffery  Oohelan. 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Mark  Andrews, 

Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Allen  J.  Ellender. 

John  L,  McCLEI.L.^N•. 

Spessard  L.  Holland. 

A.  S.  MnCE  MONRONEY, 

Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Thos.  H.  Kuchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bin  (H.R.  17788)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  tlie 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

title    1 FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Economic  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  1 — Supporting  assistance: 
Appropriates  $690,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $715,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2— Contingency  Fund: 
Appropriates  $35,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $70,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3 — Alliance  for  Progress 
Development  loans:  Appropriates  $420,300.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$395,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Development  loans: 
Appropriates  $500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $590,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5 — Development  loans: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  permit  the  President  to  transfer 
up  to  not  to  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  World  Bank  and  Its 
afUlates. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Administrative  ex- 
penses, AID:  Appropriates  $55,813,500  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $54,240,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7 — Administrative  ex- 
peiises.  State:  Appropriates  $3,255,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,100,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Military  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  8— Military  assistance: 
Appropriates  $792,000,000  as  prcposcd  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $825,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  9 — Section  118:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  relating  to 
assistance  to  Latin  American  governments. 
Amendment  No.  10 — Section  119:  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  v.-\n  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
Amendment  No.  11— Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  limiting  appropriations 
for  Economic  Assistance  to  $2,222,065,800. 

Amendment  No.  12— Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram: Reported  in  technical  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  13 — Section  404  :  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  tlie  Senate  amendment. 

Otto  E.  PASS^L^N, 

John  J.  Rooney, 

WILLIAM  H.  Natcher, 

JiTLlA  Bltler  Hansen, 

Jeffery  Cohelan, 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Mark  Andrews, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoxise. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  a  distinct  act  of  dishonesty  and  de- 
ceit, and  a  disservice  to  the  committee, 
in  the  Congress,  and  to  the  country'  to 
indicate  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or 
fashion  that  the  funds  recommended  in 
this  conference  report  represent  a  reduc- 
tion in  foreign  aid  for  calendar  year  1966 
or  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  fact,  requests  made  in  calendar 
year  1966  for  foreign  assistance  and/or 
foreign  aid  funds  are  the  highest  since 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  total  request  has  been  so 
fragmentized  that  it  Is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  many  pieces. 

In  addition  to  the  fragmentation,  the 
bureaucrats  have  stumbled  upon  a 
clever  scheme  to  obtain  excessive  for- 
eign aid,  and  that  is  to  sandwich  in  be- 
tween the  annual  appropriation  bills  for 
2  fiscal  years  fantastic  amounts  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  which  get  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  It  is  so  confusing  that 
even  the  average  Member  tends  to  lose 
sight  of  the  amoimts  that  are  applicable 
to  the  closing  fiscal  year  or  to  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  money  goes  into  the  pipeline  and 
the  average  Member  or  John  Q.  Public 
loses  sight  of  it.    What  a  mess. 
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N  )W    Mr    Speaker   so  that  the  Mem-  u.S.balance-of-pavments position — Con.        of  these  new  members  of  the  subcommit- 

v's'niav  compare  the^ funds  included  In  [InmllUonBl                              tee  to  these  programs.     They  have  not, 

Ve   conference    repent    with    funds    for     1961  net  deficit -*2,400     nor  have  I— as  my  8-year  record  of  serv- 

•irevious  years,  and  so  that  I  may  estab-     1962  net  deficit -2,200     ice  will  show— sought  a  majority  or  a 

^K  for  the  Record  that  the  total  request     19S3  net  deficit .—     -2.  66O     minority  approach  to  foreign  assistance. 

t';  1  types  of  foreign  assistance  for  cal-     ^^.  ''J'^.'^^ff}:-- Ii'^     but  the  best  possible  program  of  foreign 

;:.;';'•  vt^ir  1966  and  or  fiscal  1967  is  the     '^^^  '"''■  *^*^*'" '^"^     assistance  that  could  be  offered  to  this 

M'u  >t  .smce  the  inception  of  the  foreign  u.S.    deficit.    1950    through                     body  and  for  which  we  could  ask,  in  good 

\:d  program,  I  read  into  the  Record  the  i965,  Inclusive -31.262     faith,  your  support. 

■  r  \unu  frum  the  record'  The  bill  comes  back  to  the  House  re- 

'^                .      ,  ,     .V,  /-,«..  „.„».7<^  rf^h*.                          duc«d  in  amount  by  $110,575,300  from  the 

s-iinrls  contained  In  the  con-  Gross  puolic  aeots  .    ^.         ,  ,,,         •  1,       „   j    i„, 

F-unos  cuiiL^i  r                                          appropriation  bill   originally   passed  by 

ference  report $2,  aoo,  4U0,  ouo  [Iq  mllllonsl                                       ,         ,      ,          ~.        i.   i.    ,                     ■    4-    _    •„ 

.- TT^T  ,«oc      -„n-,  «-,o     l^his   body.     The   total   appropriation   is 

^     V,  U.S.  pubUc  debt  on  Dec.  31.  1965--  $321,078               ,    <„„„„,, ^t    t/i   that   vnt.pri   bv   the 

o,]pplementiU    approved    by  other  fr«e  world  countries   (latest                      equal   m   amount   to   tnai  voi«a   oy   ine 

'"the  House  on  March  15,         |  ^vllll^e  e^^^                        227, 155     other  body.     However,  there  have  been 

1966:  changes  made  in  that  bill  and  the  total 

Military     iussiptar.ce     (sec  .^  g    ^^jj^  exceeds  debts  of                     figures    should    not   mislead    anyone    to 

510)    ~??'^2'^  other  free  world  countries                     think  that  the  bill  emerging  from  the 

supporting  assistance  — -       315,000.000  j,    93  933     conference  is  just  the  Senate  biU.    The 

rontlDKency  fund 100,000,000  =^===       ,                        ■           1.      2. 

Military  assistance 203,000.000  „„   ^^^.  ,„_j3  -u  ^ther  coun-                    changes  are  important  ones. 

Su"ilemental-Mar  29, 1966:  ^f^^  of  worTby   (esUma^°     -     37,  209     ^  A  $25  million  reduction  m  the  Senate 

Asian  Development  Bank..        140,000.000  "'<»  "                1   \                                        bill  was  made  when  the  amount  appro- 

luiy  20.  196<5.  L>epartment  of  «  you  wlU  tak«  the  time  to  analyze  the     p^-jated    for    supporting    assistance    was 

Defense  appropriation  bill:  above,  then  you  may  have  a  partial  answer     ^^^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^   j^            originally   voted 

Military  assistance 633,  000,  000  as  to  why  we  are  now  having  Inflation,  defl- 

clt    financing,    continuing    Increase    In    the      D>   ^"^^  ooay. 

Total                                   1.691,000,000  public  debt,  continuing  balance-of-payment         The  Senate  had  cut  back  the  recom- 

deficit,  a  continuing  loss  In  our  gold  reserves     mended   appropriation   for   development 

Title  I  only— Mutual  secvirlty  and  also  the  frightening  upset  In  the  In-     loans  for   the   Alliance   for  Progress   by 

program    4,627,490,500  tricate    necessary    competitive    position    In      this  same  amount — $25  million.    This  re - 

.„v-  *     ^<*T„.  „f  r,4.f,,,.»it  moir^uhpr.  world  markets.           ,_    .„  „                             duction  was  a  critical  one  and  I  am  happy 

What  a  different  picture  It  makes  when  Otto  E.  Passman,                      rpr>nrt    it    was    restored    in    it>=    full 

vou  put  funds   for  title  I   activities  to-  Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  Suhcom-     ^-^    report    i±^^^J^^J^°    ^f    '%  \'{|' 

,:the^  as  I  have  ,ust  done.    Now.  ^d  to  mittee  on  Appropriation..                         amount^   ^  ^Je  ^P---^^-^-^^^^^- 

this  figure  all  other  spigots  of  foreign  j^    PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask    Hemisphere  calls  out  for  our  endorsement 

aid.  and  the  aggregate  so  far  approved  or  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend     and   our   support   of   the   cc.-.imitments 

pending  before  the  Congress  amounts  to  ^^y  remarks  and  to  include  tables  and     that  have  been  made  to  the  countries  of 

the  staggering  total  of   $10,016,437,500.  statistical  charts.                                              Latin  America  in  everj-  phase  of  our  eco- 

5eptt;mbeb  13.  1968  Th 6  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to     nomic    assistance   efforts.      I   believe   a 

To  whom  it  may  concern:              I  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from     special    concern   for   Latin    America    is 

Gold  holdings  [free  icorid  countries)  Louisiana?                                                         shared  by  a  majority  of  your  subcommit- 

|iii  miuionsi  There  was  no  objection.                              tee  and  the  funds  for  the  development 

U5    gold    holding's    on    Dec     31,  Mr.   CONTE.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the     loan   program    for   the   Alliance   in  the 

1952  : $23,252  gentleman  yield?                                            amount    originally   voted   by   this  body 

U.S.  gold  outflow  to  foreign  coun-  j^r.    PASSMAN.     I    am    delighted    to     have    the    bipartisan   support   of    those 

tries,  1952  through  1965 9,519  y^gi(j_                                                                      members. 

,H    ,    ,Hin„   nn    Tw  Mr.   CONTE.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   would        The  estimated  total  contributions  of 

31  ^1965   reduc^  ^                13  733  like,  first,  to  take  thls  Opportunity  to  ex-     the  United  States  to  the  Alliance  for  this 

--===  tend  my  sincere  congratulations  for  a     fiscal  year  would  have  amounted  to  a 

Gold    holdings    other    countriee,>  job  well  done  to  our  freshmen  on  this     total  of  only  $930  million— a  substantial 

Dec.  31.  1952..  13.038  subcommittee.    Serving  on  the  Foreign     cutback  from  the  contributions  of  the 

Gold  holdings  increase  other  coun-  Operations  Appropriations  Subcommit-     past  fiscal  year  of  $1,153  million.    Com- 

tries.  1952  through   1965 \5. 172  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^j  ^^^^^  during  the  89th     ing  during  a  year  when,  because  of  re- 

aoid   ho'din^   other  coun-  Congress   were   the   gentlewoman    from     duced  availability  of  wheat  Public  Law 

trtes    Dec     31     1965    m-  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen],  the  gentle-     480  sales  have  now  been  estimated  to  be 

creased  to                   '             23.300  man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  ANDREWS] ,     less   by   almost   half   than   the   amount 

'Doe*  not  uiciudesino-sovlet  bloc.  the    gentleman    from    California     IMr.     earlier  anticipated,  this  could  have  done 

—  CoHELANl,   the   gentleman   from   Mar>--     serious  damage — if  not  spelled  disaster— 
V.S.  short-term  dollar  claims  held  by  foreign  land    [Mr.   Long],   and   the   gentleman     to  many  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  prog- 

count^ies  [free  world)  from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI.                         ress  that  the  Alliance  has  brought  to  our 

p  reign  dollar  ht>iding8  on  j  have  seen  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation,     neighbors  in  Latin  America. 

Dec.  31,  1952 $10,646,100,000  ^  probing   enthusiastic  curiosity,  and  a        Finally,  there  is  an  important  change 

Increase  m   foreipn   dollar  desire  to  'insure  that  our  mUitary  and     in  language  that  came  out  of  the  con- 

hoidings.    1953    through  economic  assistance  best  serve  the  in-     ference.     Section  205  of  the  authoriza- 

'®'"*    ^8  525.7oo,uw  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  country  and  of  the  recip-     tion  bill  has  heretofore  authorized  the 

Foreign   dollar  hold-         i  lent,    developing   countries   around    the     transfer  of  funds  to  the  International 

ings    on    Dec     31.         '  world.  In  the  committee  room  these  past     Development  Association,   the  Interna- 

1966.  increased  to..    29.071,800.000  2  years.     It  has  been  my  privilege  and  a     tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 

pleasure.  Indeed,  to  serve  with  these  hard     velopment,  or  the  International  Finance 

vs.  baiance-of -payments  position  workers  and  I  commend  them  to  you,  Mr.     Corporation  from  funds  available  for  de- 

lln  millions  1  Speaker,  and  to  their  colleagues  in  this     velopment  loans  at  the  discretion  of  the 

1950  net  deficit -$1,912  body.      '                                                             President.    This  year,  the  authorization 

1951  net  deficit --        -578  j^^  Speaker  I  believe  that  the  exten-     act  provided  that  10  percent  should  be 

1953  n"  deficit -I'  I'S)  sive  legislative  process  has  produced  a     available  only  for  lending  to  these  inter- 

1954  net  deficit' -I'soo  foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill  for     national  organizations. 

1955  net  deficit -1,100  this  flscal  year  which  is  a  tight  bill,  a        Section  205  has  been  restored  to  the 

1956  net  deficit -1,000  gound  bill   a  bill  worthy  of  the  unified    exact  language  of  the  law  of  previous 

1957  u>niy  credit  In  15  years) +500  g^pport  of  every  Member  of  this  body,     years,  leaving  the  decision  regarding  the 

1959  net  deficit' '     -l'^  This  has  been  possible,  hi  large  part,  be-     transfer  of  these  funds  at  the  discretion 

1960  net  deflcttl"!. -3,800  cause  of  the  unified,  bipartisan  approach     of  the  President. 
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Qverali.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
poln:  out  t.ha:  the  bill  is  $451,621,500  be- 
low the  estimates  sent  up  here  by  the  ad- 
ministration The  bill  may  not  com- 
pletely reflect  the  views  of  Members  of 
this  bcidy  for  this  Important  appropria- 
tion; It  Ls  the  product  of  compromise. 
We  have  all  shared  In  that  compromise — 
the  chairman  of  your  committee,  lt.s  vet- 
erans of  service.  Its  freshmen,  and  all  the 
Members  of  this  body 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  di-stln^ulshed  Kentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  very  kind 
remarks  But  I  must  say  again  that  the 
total  request  made  In  calendar  year  1966 
for  foreign  aid  Is  the  greatest  amount 
since  the  Inception  of  the  aid  program. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
pointing  out  that  we  succeeded  In  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  funds  for  devel- 
opment loans  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress by  $25  million.  Some  of  us  had 
good  reasons  for  this  action,  thinking 
that  If  we  were  going  to  have  to  give 
money  away  It  would  be  a  Uttle  cheaper 
to  siiip  it  to  Latin  America  than  to  ship 
It  to  the  Far  Ea,st,  as  we  will  save  a  Uttle 
money  because  of  a  reduction  In  the 
freight  rates  In  addition.  In  my  opin- 
ion, I  think  the  Alliance  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant program  In  the  bill  and  I  think 
It  must  succeed  Latin  America  L?  much 
more  Important  to  us  than  any  other 
area  In  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  akiain  I  .say  1  do  not  think 
I  am  entitled  to  any  commendations  be- 
cause, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  just 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  any  longer  doing  a 
very  creditable  Job,  simply  becaust  the 
aid  agencies  request  money  far  In  excess 
of  their  actual  needs,  and  one  of  the 
two  branches  has  the  wlsd<jm  to  make 
some  necessary  reductions. 

At  one  time  we  did  our  own  woik  on 
this  side,  and  we  made  substantial  reduc- 
tions, but  apparently  we  have  recom- 
mended e.xcesaUe  appropriations  in  re- 
cent years  Tlien  the  bill  goes  over  to 
the  other  body,  and  they  now  do  our 
work  for  us  In  thanking  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  «racious  compliments.  I  must 
Insist  that  the  Memliers  o!  the 
other  body  .should  also  be  complimented, 
but  I  hope  that  ail  the  compliments  are 
not  premature  because  of  the  new  policy 
of  the  aid  aj^encies  m  submitting  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations, 
which  I  reft-rrfd  t-)  earlier  In  my  re- 
marks 

But  nevertheless  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  paying 
me  a  compliment  that  I  do  not  actually 
deserve,  bt'cau.se  there  Is  nothing  about 
the  bill  that  Indicates  to  me  that  there  Is 
any  saving  efff-cted,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  requests  coming  d.)wn  U)  be  included 
in  the  supplemental   bills 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Join  with  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
and  with  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Md.s,s,ichusetts  i  Mr  ConteI 
In  asking  that  this  House  approve  the 
conference  report  which  has  been  so  ably 
explained  by  Mr  Conti:  Our  commit- 
tee has  substantially  reduced  the  1967 
budget  estimates  and  as  you  will  note 
from  the  figures  the  total  is  slzably  below 


the  foreign  assistance  appropriations  of 
prior  years  If  you  will  recall,  the  ap- 
propriations In  1966  were  S3.933  million. 
The  total  of  today's  bill  agreed  upon  In 
committee  was  $2,936,490,500 

Again,  may  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  endeavored  to  secure  the  fullest  pos- 
sible understanding  and  knowledge  of  all 
spending  In  this  program 

I  again  call  to  your  attention  the  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  said: 

The  Comxnunlsta  remain  bard  at  worlc  to 
donUnat«  the  leas-developed  natlona  of  AX- 
rtca.  Aala.  and  L^tln  America.  Already  they 
dominate  Eaat  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 
World  domination,  world  slavery  la  tiielr  goal. 
It  la  hardly  arguable  that  our  paat  aid  In 
defense  of  the  free  world  has  paid  dividends 
by  helping  to  thwart  and  frustrate  the  world 
Communist  drive  Not  only  has  it  foiled  ag- 
greaston;  It  has  brought  stability  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries  But  no  one  seriously  thinks 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
at  which  It  la  directed.  It  is  only  one  device, 
one  tool.  And.  the  Prealdent  has  redrawn 
the  emphasis  in  this  year's  program  to  stress 
self-help — assistance  to  those  with  the  deter- 
mination to  help  themselves. 

Of  course,  tight,  effective  management  Is 
essential  for  a  tight,  effective  aid  program. 
Qood  administration  Is  key  consideration  in 
most  Federal  programs — and  especially  so  In 
the  AID  program.  Despite  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  many,  foreign  aid  over  the  years 
has  been  l>e8et  with  innumerable  mistakes 
In  administration — with  too  much  waste;  too 
many  ill-advlsed  or  premature  project  un- 
dertakings. Realizations  have  not  always 
matched  expectations  and  hopes  But  the 
majority  opinion  Is  that  these  considerations 
standing  alone  ought  not  to  obscure  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  and 
the  purposes  they  have  served  and  the  good 
they  have  accomplished  over  the  years.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  governmental  endeavor  that 
few  things  are  entirely  good  or  entirely  bad 
Most  undertakings  are  an  Inseparable  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad — of  one  ratio  or  an- 
other; It  Is  nearly  always  necessary  to  make 
Judgments  In  consideration  of  which  way  the 
preponderance  lies. 

Constant  review,  constant  reevaluatlon. 
conatant  but  constructive  criticism  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  AID  programs,  both  m 
the  administrative  and  legislative  branches, 
are  needed. 

am  ACTTvirnES  in  nscai.  tkax  laes 

To  give  some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  AID  program.  Secretary  Rusk  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  In  fiscal 
year  1965  alone  AID  claimed  the  follow- 
1:^  results  : 

Nearly  15  million  textbooks  were  dis- 
tributed; 

Over  40.000  classrooms  were  built; 

Almost  600.000  students  were  enrolled 
m  assisted  colleges  and  universities; 

Fifty-seven  thoussuid  teachers  were 
provided  inservice  training; 

Nearly  75,000  dwelling  units  were  built; 

More  than  110  million  people  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox; 

More  than  90  million  people  benefited 
from  water  supply  facilities; 

Over  1  million  new  acres  were  irri- 
gated; 

More  than  650.000  acres  were  re- 
claimed; 

Almost  550.000  tons  of  fertilizer  nu- 
trient were  provided; 

More  than  2  5  million  people  received 
agricultural  credit  loans. 


Nearly  45.000  miles  of  roads  were  bulU 
or  improved. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  dlscu.ssion 
about  fraianentatlon  of  U.S.  prouranu 
and  there  has  been  some  dlscu.ssion  rr.idf- 
over  the  first  supplemental  bill  to  paa 
this  House.  It  Is  not  po.sslble  to  con..ider 
all  these  programs  under  the  context  of 
Foreign  aid  per  se.  There  are  ofTshoots 
and  outgrowths  of  our  military  action 
In  Vietnam.  For  example,  can  you  sepa- 
rate the  importance  of  the  Ryuky-u 
Islands  from  present  military  operatlor:.- 
in  Vietnam?    I  do  not  think  so. 

If  money  spent  on  the  Ryukyu  Island-, 
Is  to  be  considered  foreign  aid.  would 
we  not.  In  turn,  say  the  entire  cost  of 
maintaining  the  U.S.  Navy,  also  sliould 
be  considered  foreign  aid? 

Also,  other  governmental  activities 
may  have  the  Incidental  effect  of  helping 
underdeveloped  countries,  at  the  same 
time  having  another  purpose.  For  exam- 
ple, tlie  Import-Export  Bank,  a  program 
existing  primarily  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
port trade.  Export-Import  Bank  loar. 
activities  have.  In  effect,  boosted  U.S.  ex- 
ports substantially  and  In  addition  have 
earned  a  substantial  profit  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Their  loans  are  made  at 
commercial  rates  of  Interest,  and  as  you 
know,  we  do  not  vote  new  appropriations 
to  finance  Elxport- Import  Bank  activ- 
ities. 

It  would  be  far  more  realistic  to  say 
that  the  total  cost  of  foreign  aid  and  all 
related  programs  is  about  $5  billion. 
money  spent  for  hopeful  assurance  that 
this  will  be  a  better  world  In  which  to 
live. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  foreign  aid  were  to  be 
discontinued  completely,  the  entire 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  revised  Our  trade  policies 
would  need  a  new  look  and  I  would  sin- 
cerely doubt  that  this  Nation  would  want 
to  retire  behind  Its  oceans  knowing  that 
our  neighbors  in  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
sickness  w^ere  moving  closer  and  closer 
toward  communism  because  no  one  In 
this  Nation  cared,  or  dared,  to  extend  the 
arm  of  Christian  decency  through  as- 
sistance. 

Again,  may  I  reiterate,  all  programs 
are  not  suucessful;  all  private  businesses 
are  not  successful  either,  but  I  think  it 
is  unchallenged  that  many  of  the  free 
nations  which  exist  today  could  not  have 
maintained  their  freedom  If  the  United 
States  had  not  provided  them  with  AID 
to  cope  with  their  internal  problems  and 
external  pressures. 

Only  if  all  the  peoples  of  this  world 
are  able  to  achieve  their  legitimate  goals 
of  food,  education,  and  health,  are  we  In 
the  United  States  going  to  live  the  kind 
of  secure  life  we  want  to  live. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The   SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
The  question  was  taken 
Mr.    FINDLE\'       Mr    Sp«-aker,   I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum   is   not   present,   and   malce  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently,  a  quorum 
:s  not  present. 

The  doorkeei>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,   and   the  Clerk   will   call   the 

roll. 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  there 
^■ere— yeas  189.  nays  89.  not  voting  154, 
as  follows : 

[Roll   No.   3461 
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Adanis 

Anderson,  111 
Ar.derson, 

Tenn. 
.ilni'.unzlo 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beclcworth 

B«ii 

Bennett 

Bingham 

BUtnlk 

Bo«-'S 

BolUnp 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

B5Tne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

C&llan 

Cameron 

C*Uer 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Der.t 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Bvtr.s.  Tcnn. 

Parbswm 

P&msley 

Parnum 

Pascell 

Felsh.in 

Plndley 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Medel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gratxjwskl 

Green.  Oreg. 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Ai^brook 
.^hmore 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bet  us 
Brcwr.,  Clar- 

enre  J  ,  Jr. 
Broyhlll.  N  C 
BroyhlH,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
C^.-ter 
Cheif 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Corner 


YEAS— 189 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubscr 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wasii. 

Hardy 

Halliaway 

Hawkins 

Hay.s 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

JohtiBon,  Calif 

Jonee.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kartli 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kliiczynskl 

Kret  .s 

Kiinkel 

Laird 

L^KKett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

MrGralh 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllurd 

Mathlas 

MattliewB 

May 

Meeds 

Mlnlsh 

M.nk 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Mcirgan 

Murhc 

Morton 

Multrr 

Murphy.  111. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsrii 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Ottliiger 

Passman 

Patman 

NAYS— 89 
Colmer 
Cnimer 
Cuniilngham 
Curtln 
DavLs  Wis 
de  la  Qar?a 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Dowdy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Everett 
Fountain 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Goodell 
Grover 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Marsha 
Hull 
Hutchinson 


Patten 

Pe;iy 

Pepper 

Prrkins 

Phllhln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrr.le 

Powell 

Price 

Q  lie 

Hees 

Hold.  NY. 

Reus.'. 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rlvt-rs.  S  C. 

RoberUs 

Riiblson 

Rocltno 

Ko(-'crs.  Colo. 

Ror.an 

Rdciii'V,  NY. 

RoEcnihal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Or.fze 

Schi'uer 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Scnrier 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Siratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tcnzcr 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waidle 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Tex, 

Wldnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablockl 


Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Otda. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

King.  N.Y. 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Marsh 

Mills 

KUnshaU 

Mlze 

Moeher 


Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Quillen 

Race 

Redlln 

Reld.  HI. 

Kelfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 


Satterfleld 

Schneebeil 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Va. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Talcott 

Taylor 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuten 

Ctt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

WhalK-y 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

W^ilUs 

Wvatt 


NOT  VOTING— 154 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplnaU 
Ay  res 
Bandstra 
Battln 
Berry 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callaway 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Clevenger 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Dague 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Denton 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 


Fallon 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GUligan 
Gray 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hungate 
Huot 

Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Utah 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Lipscomb 
Love 

McDcweU 
McEwen 
McMillan 
McVlcker 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Mackay 
Mackle 
Martin,  Ala. 
Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Matsunaga 
Michel 
MlUer 


.  NY. 


Moeller 

Moore 

Morns 

Morrison 

MOfS 

Murphy, 

Miirr.iy 

Nl.x 

O'Brien 

O'H.ira.  ni. 

O'Konski 

Oljen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeal,  Ga, 

ONelli,  Mass. 

Puclnslcl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Remecke 

Rehr.l<  k 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

RonciUlo 

Rooncy,  Pa. 

Ror.debush 

Ro\ish 

Savior 

Sciilsler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stasrt'ers 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuppcr 

Vigorlto 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Yates 

Younger 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Abemethy  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Kornegay  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 

Mr.  Aaplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Moeller  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Mvirray  against 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  CahUl  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  MlUer  for,  with  Mr.  Dom  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Mou  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  omigan  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 


Mr.  Rivers   of   Alaska  for.  with   Mr.   Davis 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  Xor,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 
Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 
Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr,  Walker  of  New 
Mexico  ag.iinst. 

Mr.  Dow  for.  with  Mr.  Roush  against, 
Mr.  Mackay  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.    Matsunaga    for,    with    Mr.    Younger 
against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy 
against. 

Mr.   Edwards    of    Louisiana   for.    with   Mr. 
Bray  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Battin  against. 
Mr.    Corman    for,    with    Mr.    Bob    Wilson 
against. 

Mr.   Mackie  fcr.  with  Mr.   Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Shrlver 
against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 
Mr.  Tupper  for.  with  Mr.  Callaway  against. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Clevenger  for,  with  Mr.  Savior  against. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Roiidebush  against. 

Mr.  Keith  for,  with  Mr.  Reinecke  against. 
Mr     Kupferman    for,    with    Mr.    CKonski 
ag.iinst. 

Mr,    Cabell    for,    with    Mr.   Martin    of    Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr.     Bandstra    for,    with    Mr.    Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr,  Erlenborn  for.  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 
Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 
Mr.  McVlcker  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against 
Mr.  Love  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 
Mr.  Dyal  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Bow  against. 

Mr.  Grider  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 
Mr.    Hagen    of    California    for.    with    Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.    Hansen   of   Iowa   for,   with   Mr.   Ells- 
worth .igainat. 

Mr.  Puclnski  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  Brock 
against. 

Mr.  Hamilton  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.     Edmondson     for,     with     Mr.     Glenn 
Andrews  against. 

Mr.  Schlsler  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Sclimldhauser  for,  with  Mr.  McBwen 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.    Resnlck    for,    with    Mr.    Chamberlain 
against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  AslUey  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr,  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Grelgg. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Cooley. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr,  Duncan 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Huot. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
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.. .^w.. ,       ..n^flf    f,,r    v^vprnPP      of  tax),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
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The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  flrst  amendmpnt  In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

S«nat«  amendment  No  5-  on  page  3,  line 
17.  strike  out  after  the  colon  •Provided 
TbAt  no  p*rt  of  ihim  fcpproprlatlon  may  be 
ua«<l  to  ciury  out  the  pruvljiiona  of  section 
a06  .it  the  Foreign  AsaLstAnce  Act  of  19fll.  as 
axnended  " 

Mr.  P.'LSrfMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
•  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  roUows 

Mr  PvssuA.v  moves  that  the  Houae  recede 
from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendmeut.  a«  foli^/ws  In  lieu  of 
the  language  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•trlcken  by  '_he  Senate.  Insert  "Prcn-uled. 
That  this  appropriation  shai;  be  available 
without  regard  to  the  provLslonj  of  section 
aos  of  the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  and  the  President  after  considera- 
tion of  the  extent  of  additional  participation 
by  other  countries,  may  make  available,  on 
•uch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determlnea. 
not  to  ex^-eed  10  per  centum  of  this  appro- 
priation to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
oorutrucUon  axid  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Devel.Tpment  Asaoclatlon,  or  the 
International  Plnance  Corporation  for  \ia« 
pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United  States 
participation  in  such  Institutions  If  any  and 
the  governing  statutes  thereof  and  without 
regard  to  section  201  or  any  other  require- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  " 

The  motion  was  a:ireed  to 

The  SPEAKP:r  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  10.  page  U.  line 
9,  Insert 

"Sec  119  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  as  amended,  may  be  used  to  finance  the 
procurement  u!  Iron  and  steel  products  for 
us«  In  Vietnam  containing  any  component 
acquired  by  the  prrxlucer  of  the  commodity. 
In  the  form  in  w.^ii.h  imported  Into  the  coun- 
try of  production,  from  sources  other  than 
the  L'nlted  States  or  a  country  deslgna  ed  as 
a  limited  free  world  country  by  code  nimtier 
901  m  the  September  1J64  Geographic  Code 
Book  complied  by  the  Agency  for  luterna- 
tlonal  Development,  and  at  n  t<jtal  cost  (de- 
livered to  the  point  of  production)  that 
amounts  to  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
loweat  price  .excluding  the  cost  of  ocean 
transportation  and  marine  Insurance)  at 
Which  the  supplier  makes  the  commodity 
available  for  export  sale  i  whether  or  not  fJ- 
na.nced  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment I 

Mr  PASSNL^N.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
amotion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Passma.v  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  theri'ln 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  Chaiige  tr.e 
section  number  from  '119  '  to  "118". 

The  motion  was  a*rre«l  to 
The  SPEAKER      The  Clerk  will  report 
the   next   amendment    In    disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s 

S«nat«  amendment  No.  13.  page  19.  line 
23.  Insert  "or  In  otherwise  providing  aid  to 
r«fugee«  within  the  United  States" 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker  I  offer 
A  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Passua.v  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fn.'m  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numtwred  12  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the   next   amendment   in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No  13,  page  ai  line 
13.  Insert 

"Sk  404  KfTectlve  October  1,  19««.  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  la  authorised  to  fix 
the  gross  compensation  of  the  secretary  for 
the  majority  at  not  to  exceed  •23.611  05  per 
annum  so  long  as  the  position  Is  held  by  the 
present  Incumbent." 

Mr  PASSMAN     Mr  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Passma.v  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL   LKWK    lO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr  .'^p'-akt-r,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglslaUve  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report  Just  acted  upon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
la  ao  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  H  R.  14323.  COMMITTEE 
ON   EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
thebUl.H.R.  14323. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  obJecUon,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  oblection 


PRICE  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF 
MILK  BY  DEPARTMENT  OK  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'S  3834  >  to  amend  chapter 
141  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  price  adjustments  In  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  milk  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the.T  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ell- 
nols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follow."* 

a  3834 
Be  U  f-ruiM-'.fd  ^v  f^e  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepreaeniatUfa  of  fie  Vitted  States  of 
America  In  Congresa  luse^nbled.  That  chapter 
141  of  tlUe  10.  Dnlted  Statea  Code,  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
foUciwlng  new  section 

9  2380    Contracts    for    the    procurement   r.r 
milk,  price  adjustment 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  t.'-ie  See 
retary  of  Defense,  any  contract  for  the  pr&. 
curement  of  fluid  milk  for  beverage  purposes 
which  was  being  performed  on  or  after  March 
1.  li»6fl.  may  be  amended  to  provide  a  pnce 
adjustment  for  losses  Incurred  by  a  contrac- 
tor because  of  Increased  prices  paid  to  the 
producers  for  such  milk  as  a  result  of  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  or  after 
March  1.  1966.  Increasing  tlie  price  of  mlii 
A  price  adjustment  shall  not  be  made  unless 
It  has  been  determined  by  the  Departraen; 
that — 

"(U  such  amount  Is  not  Included  In  t.he 
contract  price; 

"(2)  the  contract  does  not  otherwise  con- 
tain a  provision  providing  for  an  adjustmer:: 
In  price,  and 

"(3)  the  contractor  will  suffer  a  loss,  nr- 
merely  a  diminution  of  anticipated  profit 
under  the  contract  because  of  such  Increase* 
In  producer  prices  ".  and 

(2)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  1:: 
the  analysis  thereof 

"2389    Contracts     for     the     procurement    c; 
milk;  price  adjustment" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thi.'-d 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or. 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  17500,  wai 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  .-ny  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  bll! 
3834  Ls  an  identical  bill  to  H.R.  17500. 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
approvt^  previous  to  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Huu.se  bill  was  unanimousl.v 
reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  has  the  support  of  both  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

The  bill  would  authorize  contracts  In 
existence  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  or  after  March  1  of  this  year  to 
be  amended  to  provide  an  equitable  pric 
adjustment  for  increased  prices  paid  by 
a  contractor  for  raw  milk  resultinp  fro.T. 
actions  by  the  Secretary  of  At;nculture 
which  cau.sed  Increases  in  the  producer 
price  of  such  milk. 

Certain  dairies  holding  milk  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  are  ex- 
periencing losses  on  their  firm  fixed-price 
contracts  as  a  re.sult  of  increa.sed  prices 
for  raw  milk  due  to  actions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  since  March  1.  These 
actlotos  reportedly  have  increased  the  av- 
erage price  of  raw  milk  approximately 
90  cents  per  hundredweight,  which.  I  am 
told,  is  equivalent  to  about  8  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  existing  milk  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Defen.sc  do  not  inclu'le  a 
clau^  authorizing  an  amendment  to  the 
contract  for  price  adjustments,  even 
though  unforeseen  increases  In  the  price 
of  raw  milk  result  from  actions  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Because  of 
this  lack  of  authority  of  the  D«'partment 
of  Defense  to  amend  procurement  con- 
tracts of  this  type,  many  of  the  dairies 


reportedly  are  faced  with  tremendous 
losses  and  even  bankruptcy  In  certain 
cases  If  they  attempt  to  fulfill  their  am- 

tracts. 

rne  bill  does  not  guarantee  a  profit 
to  any  contractor,  but  merely  Insures 
a^-ainst  his  suffering  a  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  unforeseen  actions  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  adjusting  the  raw  milk 
prices.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
the  contractor  to  furnish  evidence  that 
he  will  suffer  a  loss  and  not  merely  a  dim- 
inution of  anticipated  profit  because  of 
those  unforeseen  increases. 

The  committee  was  ad'vised  that  some 
350  to  375  contracts  could  be  affected  by 
this  legislation.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Indicated  that  they 
were  unable  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  involved  In  these  price  adjust- 
ments. 


T.^X-FREE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  WINE 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Umon  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6413)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  of  wine  from 
bonded  wine  cellars  without  payment  of 
U.\,  when  rendered  unfit  for  beverage 
use,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr     BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 

Spiaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
Ki.d  I  do  so  only  m  order  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  a  brief 
explanation— I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  from  Wisconsin  yielding. 

HR  6413.  Introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK]  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iys  and  Means,  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  tliat  committee.  It  would  per- 
mit the  tax-free  withdrawal  from  bonded 
wi;,i  -ellars  of  wine  and  wine  products 
who:!  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  bever- 
ak'e  u.se  This  bill  wUl  permit  the  use  of 
wines  withdrawn  tax  free  In  nonbeverage 
products — such  as  food  flavoring — and 
will  also  alleviate  economic  problems.  In 
some  cases,  by  helping  to  dispose  of  fruit 
surpluses. 

Under  existing  law,  an  excise  tax  Is 
Imposed  on  the  withdrawal  of  wine  from 
a  bonded  wine  ceUar  irrespective  of  its 
ultimate  use.  The  tax  is  imposed  at 
rates  varying  with  the  alcohol  content 
of  the  wine. 

Present  law  permits  a  drawback  of  all 
but  $1  of  the  tax  per  gallon  in  the  case  of 
distilled  spirits  where  they  are  rendered 
unfit  for  beverage  use,  but  there  Is  no 
comparable  provision  under  present  law 
In  the  case  of  wines.  Your  committee 
se»  s  no  reason  why  a  tax-free  withdrawal 
privilege  should  not  also  be  available  in 
the  case  of  wines. 

To  guard  against  evasion  of  the  alco- 
holic beverage  taxes,  the  bUl  provides 
that  wines  withdrawn  tax  free  must  be 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use  before 


their  withdrawal.  "Unfit  for  beverage 
use"  in  this  case  means  the  same  as 
when  that  term  Is  used  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  drawbacks 
of  tax  on  distilled  «)irits. 

The  bill  excludes  from  coverage  wines 
containing  more  than  21  percent  alcohol. 
This  is  provided  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  Inclusion  of  higher  alcohol  con- 
tent wines  might  result  in  attempted 
diversion  for  beverage  use  and,  addi- 
tionally, because  it  is  felt  that  a  Ux  ex- 
emption of  these  higher  alcohol  content 
wines  might,  because  of  their  resem- 
blance to  distilled  spirits,  place  persons 
now  using  distilled  spirits  in  nonbeverage 
products  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
This  bill  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  your  committee  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  indicated  no  objec- 
tion to  It.  It  is  expected  that  this  bill 
will  result  In  only  a  negligible  revenue 
loss. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  6413,  which  would  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  wine 
cellars  without  payment  of  tax,  when 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use.    I  would 
first  of  all  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  especially  the  chair- 
man, for  their  fine  work  and  cooperation. 
Our  present  laws  do  not  contain  any  pro- 
vision for  use  of  wine  for  nonbeverage 
purposes.    Provisions   similar   to   those 
proposed  In  HH.  6413  are  now  effective 
for  industrial  alcohol  and  distilled  spirits. 
This  bill  proposes  that  wine  that  is  de- 
natured and  rendered  unfit  for  beverage 
use  be  permitted  to  be  withdrawn  tax- 
free.    If  this  is  allowed,  it  will  open  new 
markets  for  wine  throughout  the  country 
In  food,  pharmaceuticals,  livestock  food, 
and  other  fields.    Such  a  provision  would 
not  Involve  any  loss  of  revenue. 

Our  entire  grape  industry  is  seriously 
In  need  of  new  markets.  This  is  being 
gradually  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
raisins  and  other  grape  products, 
through  extensive  research  and  market 
develoiMnent  hi  new  fields.  Such  market 
development  Is  seriously  hampered,  and 
I  think  unnecessarily  and  unreasonably 
so,  in  the  case  of  wine  grapes,  because  of 
the  existing  tax  structure.  I  can  see 
no  reason  either  from  the  viewpoint  of 
public  policy  In  regulation  and  control, 
or  from  the  tax  revenue  viewpoint,  why 
this  serious  obstacle  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated under  proper  and  careful  regula- 
tions as  are  proposed  in  H.R.  6413. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  solicit  my 
colleagues'  supix>rt  for  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


of  tax),  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding   at  the  end   thereof,   the   following: 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  standard  wine,  heavy- 
bodied  blending  wine,  Spanish-type  blend- 
ing sherry,  or  of  wine  products  made  from 
such  wines  and  cellar  treated  In  accordance 
with  good  commercial  practice  of  the  trade 
using  such  treated  wines,  without  payment 
of  tax  when  rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  bonded  wine  celler 
from  which  withdrawn.  No  wine  or  wine 
products  so  withdrawn  shall  be  used  In  the 
compounding  of  distilled  spirits  or  wine  for 
beverage  use.  The  phrase  'rendered  unfit 
for  beverage  use'  means  the  treatment  of 
the  wine,  or  wine  products,  with  or  without 
additives,  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  Ita 
Intended  nonbeverage  use." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claufl© 
and  insert: 

"That  section  5362  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ckxle  of  1954  (relating  to  removals  of  wine 
from  bonded  wine  cellers)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"•(d)  Withdrawal  Free  of  Tax  or  Wnnc 
AND  Wine  I^eoducts  Urrrrr  roR  Beveraob 
Use. — Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegates  may  deem  necessary  to 
protect  the  revenue,  wine,  or  wine  products 
made  from  wine,  when  rendered  unfit  for 
beverage  use,  on  which  the  tax  has  not  been 
paid  or  determined,  may  be  withdrawn  from 
bonded  wine  cellars  free  of  tax.  The  wine  or 
wine  products  to  be  so  withdrawn  may  be 
treated  with  methods  or  materials  whlcli 
render  such  wine  or  wine  products  suitable 
for  their  Intended  use.  No  wine  or  wine 
products  BO  withdrawn  shall  contain  more 
than  21  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  or  be 
used  In  the  compounding  of  distilled  spirits 
or  wine  for  beverage  use  or  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  any  product  Intended  to  be  used  In 
such  compounding."  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HJt.  6413 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6363(0)  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relAtlng  to  withdrawals  of  wine  from  bonded 
wine  ceUan  free  of  tax  or  without  payment 


TAX   TREATMENT   OF   CERTAIN 
DISTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  MJLLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  11257)  re- 
lating to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  so  tx)  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  a  brief  explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956,  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  made 
certain  corporations  bank  holding  com- 
panies. In  general,  bank  holding  com- 
panies are  corporations  which  own  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  stock  of  two  or 
more  banks.  In  1956,  these  corporations 
were  compelled  by  law  to  distribute  ei- 
ther their  banking  properties  or  their 
nonbanking  properties.  Because  they 
were  required  to  make  these  distributions. 
Congress  at  that  time  permitted  those 
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distributions  to  be  tax  free  to  the  share- 
holders. Accordln«{ly.  sections  1101  to 
1103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In- 
clusive, were  then  t-nacted,  Kranun^  such 
tax-free  treatment  The  Ux-free  treat- 
ment applied  only  If  the  property  dis- 
tributed wa-s  accjulrt'd  before  May  15 
1955 

Under  the  1956  act.  a  special  exception 
waa  made  for   a   corporation   registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  or  afailaced  with  a  corporation  so 
registered      Under  this  excfptlon,  such 
a  company   wels  not  considered  a  bank 
holdn*;  company  even  thoukih  it  held  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of 
two  or  more   banks  so  long   as  it   held 
these   Interests  Indirectly      This  excep- 
tion is  removed  by  the  1966  amendments 
A.-^  a  result,  at  le.ast  one  corporation. 
Financial  General  Corp.— an  affiliate  of 
the  Equity  Corp..  which  Is  a  rei^lstercd 
investment  company — now  a  bank  hold- 
ingr    company— must    dispose    of    either 
its     banking'     nr     nonbaiikin,;?     assets 
However   a  .-.ibsUintia;  part  of  Financial 
Generals    pruterty    was   acquired    after 
May   15.  1955,  but  before  April  12.  1965. 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
which  led  to  the  1966  amendments. 

Y  ur  committee  believed  it  was  appro- 
priate to  extend  essentially  the  same  type 
of  tax-free  treatment  to  corporations 
which  become  bank  holding  comparUes 
by  virtue  of  the  1966  legislation  as  was 
originally  extended  to  ''orxJoratlons 
which  became  bank  holding  companies 
because  of  the  1956  legislation.  The 
amendment  applies  to  holdings  acquired 
before  April  12.  1965.  the  date  when  there 
first  was  an  indication  that  holdings  must 
be  disposed  of. 

The  relief  panted  is  also  consistent 
with  the  treatment  Congress  has  pro- 
vided elsewhere  when  a  divestiture  was 
compelled  by  law  as.  for  instance,  in  th:; 
case  of  distributions  required  to  affect 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  or  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  Just  outlined. 
this  bill  extends  the  tax-free  treatment 
originally  provided  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions required  by  the  1956  act  ti 
distributions  required  for  the  first  time 
by  the  1966  amendments.  The  property 
to  be  distributed  tax  free  must  have  been 
acquired  before  April  12.  1965  However, 
to  be  sure  that  no  opportunity  for  tax 
manipulation  Ls  created,  the  tax-free 
treatment  Ls  made  available  only  If  all 
of  the  distributions  made  in  kind— that 
la.  other  than  :n  m.:>ney — are  made  pro 
rata,  as  to  all  shareholders 

Our  committee  unanimously  agreed 
that  any  corporation  now  first  being 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Ppderal 
Reserve  Board  should  rc-celve  the  same 
tax  treatment  as  provided  for  corp<ira- 
tlons  first  brought  under  such  control  In 
1956.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  matter  was 
PMsed  by  the  Congreaa.  reported  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  also  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  con- 
vtnatlona  were  had  with  us  about  the 
tax  consequences  of  the  action  of   the 


Bai\king   and   Currency   Committees   of 
the  House  and  tlie  Senate 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr 
MuLTiR]  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House.  In- 
troduced this  bill  In  order  Uiat  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  could  consider  it 
separate  from  the  action  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  the  tax  consequences 
of  that  committees  action  in  the  1966 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  believed 
that  this  matter  should  be  handled  In 
this  way  and  that  It  was  equitable  to  ex- 
tend the  treatment  here  wlilch  was  ex- 
tended initially  with  respect  to  the  1956 
action 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  11257 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  »*ctlon 
1102  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  speclixl  rule*  for  income  tax 
treatment  of  dUtrlbutlona  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  ( e  t  CzBTAiN  Bank  Holdiho  Cotip.\Niis  — 
Thla  part  shall  apply  In  respect  of  any  com- 
pany which  become*  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  a  reault  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966"  <HR  7371. 
89th  Cong),  with  the  following  modlflca- 
tlona: 

"(1)  Subsectlona  (»)  (8)  and  (b)(3^  of 
section  1101  shall  not  apply 

"(2)  Sub«ectlona  la)  ill  and  (2)  and  (b) 
111  and  i2)  of  section  1101  shall  apply  In 
respect  of  dlstrlbuuona  to  shareholders  of  the 
distributing  bank  holding  corporation  only 
If  all  distribution*  to  each  claM  of  share- 
holders which  are  made — 

"(A)   after  September  23.  1965,  and 

"IB)  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  makes  its  final  (.-ertlilcation  under 
section  1101(e), 

are  pro  rata.  For  purpoaea  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  any  redemption  of  stock  made  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  property  other  than 
money  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution. 

"i3)  In  applying  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  seictlon  1101  and  subsection  (bl  of  section 
1103,  the  date  "September  23.  1965"  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  date  "May  15.  1965 '. 

"(41  In  applying  subeecunn  idi(3i  of 
section  1101,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subaectlon  shall  be  treated  as  being  the 
date  of   the   enactnaent  of    this   part 

"i5l  In  applying  subsection  (b)(2i(Al  of 
section  1103.  the  reference  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
Ing  Company  Act  of  1956  shall  be  treated  as 
referring  to  such  Act  as  amended  by  HR. 
7371.  Eghty-nlnth  Congress." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  2.  Une  2.  strike  out  "(HJl.  7371.  89th 
Cong  )  ■  and  Insert  ",  approved  July  1.  1966 
I  Public  Law  89-485)  ". 

P»g«  a.  line  11.  strtks  out  "September  23." 
and  inaert  "April  12.". 

Page  2  line  21  strlks  out  "September  23," 
and  insert  "April  12,". 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "H.H.  7371. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress"  and  Insert  "PubUc 
Law  89—485". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


XNTSRBBT  ON  INCOME  TAX  RE- 
FUNDS AND  QUICK  REFUNDS  OF 
INVESTMENT  CREDIT  CARRY- 
BACKS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con;5ent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  <  H  R  11660  >  relating  to  inter- 
est on  income  tax  refunds  made  within 
45  days  after  the  filing  of  the  tax  re- 
turn, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  rend  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro.T. 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  do  so  in  order  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  11660  has  two  prin- 
cipal provisions.  The  first  provides  that 
Interest  will  not  be  paid  with  respect  to  a 
tax  refund  resulting  from  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax  unless  the  refund  is  made 
more  than  45  days  after  the  date  the  re- 
turn is  actually  filed  The  second  provi- 
sion extends  the  quick  refund  procedure 
now  available  to  taxpayers  with  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  to  taxpayers 
with  an  Investment  credit  carryback. 

INCOME     T.*X     RriTNDS     M.^DK     WITHIN     45    D.^T8 
ArrtR  THE  RtriRN  IS  riLED 

Under  present  law,  Interest  is  paid 
with  respect  to  any  overpayment  of  In- 
come tax  that  Is  not  refunded  within  45 
days  after  the  date  prescribed  for  filing 
the  tax  return  TTils  l.s  true  even  though 
the  return  Itself  is  filed  late  This  situa- 
tion was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
who  pointed  out  In  a  report  on  May  25. 
1965.  that  it  leads  to  the  payment  of  ex- 
cessive interest  charges  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  11660  would  amend  present  law 
to  provide  that  Interest  will  not  be  paid 
on  a  refund  of  an  overpayment  of  tax  if 
the  refund  is  made  within  45  days  of 
either  the  prescribed  date  for  filing  the 
return— which  is  present  law — or,  If  the 
return  is  filed  after  the  due  date,  within 
45  days  after  the  return  is  filed. 

This  amendment  will  be  effective  with 
respect  to  refunds  paid  more  than  45 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

QUICK    BETINUS    OF    I.NiOME    T.^X    ArTErB'  T*B1.I 
ro   INVESTMCNT   CRCDrr   CARRYBALKS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  other  provision  of 
H.R.  11660  relates  to  refunds  Involving 
Investment  credit  carrybacks.  Normal- 
ly, a  tax  refund  resulting  from  the  car- 
ryb€u;k  of  a  net  operating  loss  or  an 
unused  Investment  credit  is  not  made  un- 
til the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  re- 


\.ew  of  the  return— a  prix;edure  which 
■I'lay  take  a  long  period  of  time.   A  special 
■,roccdure    exists,    however,    which    en- 
'  blcs  the  taxijayer  with  a  net  operating 
\vs.s  to  apply  for  a  quick   refund  based 
iin  a  tLntative  adjui-lment. 
A  business  firm  with  a  substantial  un- 
sed  investment  credit  may  have  as  ur- 
-ent  a  need  for  a  quick  refimd  of  tax 
"is  a  firm  with  a  net  operatinsr  loss  since 
unused  investment  credits  are  generated 
vhen  investment  in  qualified  property  is 
arge  relative  to  net  income.    H.R.  11660 
\vould  therefore  extend  the  quick  refund 
procedure  to  taxpayers  with  unused  in- 
vestment credits. 

The  application  for  a  refund  based  on 
1  carryback  must  be  filed  witWn  the  year 
"'ollov.ing  the  year  In  which  unused 
credits  arise.  The  application  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ser\ice  within  90  days  after  it  is  filed 
and  mav  only  be  refused  if  there  are 
eiTors  which  cannot  be  corrected  within 
the  90-day  period  or  material  omissions. 
The  provision  will  apply  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1961. 
Applications  for  refunds  must  be  filed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
but  if  the  period  for  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  an  earlier  year  would  expire  be- 
fore December  31.  1966,  the  period  for 
films;  the  application  will  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  extension  of  the  quick 
refund  procedure  to  investment  credit 
carrv'backs  hli;hlic;hts  a  problem  which 
e.\ists  under  present  law. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  au- 
thority to  assess  additional  taxes  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  is  circumscribed  by 
ihe  general  rule  that  a  tax  must  be  as- 
sessed within  3  years  after  the  date  the 
return  is  filed.  This  means  that  once 
refunded,  taxes  cannot  be  recovered 
when  a  deficiency  Is  discovered  If  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  run.  In  light 
of  this  situation.  H.R.  11660  would  ex- 
lend  the  period  for  assessing  a  deficiency 
In  a  case  in  which  a  quick  refund  has 
been  made  because  of  either  a  carryback 
of  a  net  operating  loss  or  a  carryback 
of  an  unused  investment  credit  up  to  3 
years  after  the  return  is  filed  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  carryback 
arose  This  provision  will  apply  even 
thojgh  the  deficiency  is  not  attributable 
to  the  carryback.  This  amendment  will 
apply  with  respect  to  any  application  for 
a  quick  refund  made  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  HJl.  11660.  This 
legLslation  remedies  a  defect  in  the  tax 
laws  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress by  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral dated  May  25.  1965. 

Present  law  requires  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  pay  6  percent  interest 
on  overpayments  of  taxes  tliat  it  refunds 
to  a  taxpayer  over  45  days  after  the  due 
date  of  the  return.  If  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  refimds  the  overpajTnent 
within  45  days  after  the  due  date  of  the 
return,  no  Interest  is  paid. 

Since  the  due  date  of  the  return,  rath- 
er than  the  date  it  was  actually  filed.  Is 


the  measuring  point  for  the  45-day  pe- 
riod during  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  can  make  refunds  without  being 
obligated  to  pay  interest,  taxpayers  who 
file  late  or  are  granted  an  extension  are 
treated  more  favorably  than  taxpayers 
who  file  on  or  before  the  due  date  of  the 
return.  A  taxpayer  who  files  35  days 
late  will  receive  Interest  of  6  percent  un- 
less the  overpayment  is  refunded  within 
10  days.  He  suffers  no  corresponding 
damages,  because  civil  penalties  are  not 
imposed  unless  there  is  a  tax  owing. 

In  the  interests  of  sound  tax  adminis- 
tration and  fairness  among  taxpayers, 
this  discrepancy  should  be  cured.  The 
committee's  bill  does  this  by  providing 
that  no  interest  is  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  the  refund  of  an  overpayment  of  in- 
come tax  if  the  refund  is  made  w  ithin  45 
days  after  the  date  the  return  is  actually 
filed. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  law  to  provide 
that  the  procedure  for  securing  a  quick 
refund  with  respect  to  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  will  also  be  available  for 
refunds  attributable  to  a  carryback  for 
an  unused  investment  credit.  This  pro- 
cedure requires  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  act  on  the  refimd  claim  within 
90  days,  unless  the  claim  contains  errors 
of  computation  that  cannot  be  corrected 
within  the  90  days,  or  there  are  material 
omissions.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
need  for  a  prompt  refund  was  as  com- 
pelling in  the  case  of  an  investment 
credit  carryback  as  when  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback  is  involved. 

Recognizing  that  the  90-day  refund 
period  provided  in  these  cases  may  some- 
times result  in  larger  refunds  than 
would  result  if  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  had  more  time  to  examine 
the  issues  involved,  the  committee's  bill 
makes  an  adjustment  in  the  statute  of 
limitations  insofar  as  the  amount  of  the 
quick  refund  is  concerned. 

This  legislation  effects  desirable 
changes  in  the  tax  law  and  I  lu-ge  all 
Members  to  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HJl.  11660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6«U(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  income  tax  refunds 
within  45  days  after  due  date  of  tax)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  INCOMB  Tax  RErtrND  WrrniN  45  Days 
Atteb  BrrrjHN  Is  Filed. — If  any  overpayment 
of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  Is  refunded 
within  46  days  after  the  last  date  prescribed 
for  fiimg  the  return  of  such  tax  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing  the  rettim)  or.  In  case  the  return  is 
filed  after  such  last  date.  Is  refunded  within 
45  days  after  the  date  the  return  Is  filed,  no 
interest  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 

(a)  on  such  overpayment." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
■hall  be  effective   with   respect   to   refunds 

made  more  than  46  days  after  the  date  of 

the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  secUon  6611(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income  tax 
refunds  within  45  days  after  due  date  of 
taxi    U  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

■■  Ue)  Income  Tax  Refund  Within  45  Days 
An-ER  Return  Is  Filed.— U  any  overpayment 
of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  is  refunded 
within  45  days  after  the  last  date  prescribed 
for  filing  the"return  of  such  tax  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  exterLsion  of  time  for 
filing  the  return)  or,  in  case  the  return  is 
filed  after  such  last  date,  is  refunded  within 
45  days  after  the  date  ilie  return  is  filed,  no 
interest  shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  on  such  overpayment.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  refunds  made 
more  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  (ai  The  first  two  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 6411(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  quick  refunds  of  Income 
taxes  attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss 
c:u-rybacki  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•A  taxpayer  may  file  an  application  for  a 
tentative'  carryback  adjustment  of  the  tax 
for  the  prior  t<:x.ib'.e  year  affected  by  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  provided  in  sec- 
tion 172 1  b) .  or  by  an  investment  credit  carry- 
back provided  in  section  4€ibi.  from  any 
taxable  year.  The  application  shall  be  veri- 
fied in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section 
6065  In  the  case  of  a  return  of  such  taxpayer, 
and  shall  be  filed,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
filing  of  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  net  operating  loss  or  unused  investment 
credit  from  which  the  carryback  results  and 
within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  end 
of  such  taxable  year,  In  the  manner  and 
form  required  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

"(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  6411  (ai 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "net 
operating  loss'  the  following:  'or  unused  in- 
vestment credit'. 

"(ci  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  6411 
(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'of 
such  loss'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "from 
which  the  carryback  is  made'. 

"(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
6411  of  such  Code  are  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  'or  unused  Investment  credit'  after 
the  words  'net  operating  loss'  each  time  they 
appear  In  such  subsections. 

"(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  6411  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "such  loss' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such  loss  or 
credit'. 

"(f)  Suljsectlon  (J)  of  section  6501  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Investment  credit 
carrybacks)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'In- 
vestment credit  carryback,'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Investment  credit  carryback 
^  Including  deficiencies  which  may  be  assessed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  6213 
(b)(2)),'. 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1961,  but  only  In 
the  case  of  applications  filed  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  period  of 
12  months  referred  to  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  6411(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  section) 
for  filing  an  application  for  a  tentative  carry- 
back adjustment  of  tax  attributable  to  the 
carryback  of  any  unused  Investment  credit 
6haU  not  expire  before  the  close  of  December 
31,  1966. 

"Sw:.  3.  (a)  Section  6501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  llmlU- 
tlons     on     assessment     and     collection)     Is 
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Amended  by  Inserting  aiter  subs«ctloa  lU 
the    following   new   suboecUon 

"'(m)  TlNTATlVK  Cajutback  Adjustmett 
AasassMCNT  Pckjoo — In  a  caae  where  ari 
amount  has  been  applied,  credited,  or  re- 
funded under  section  6411  (relating  to 
tentative  CArryback  adjuatmenta)  by  reason 
of  a  net  operating  loM  carryback  or  an  Ln- 
veBtment  credit  carryback  to  a  prior  taxable 
year,  the  period  described  In  aubsectlon  la) 
of  thla  aectlon  for  as««Mlng  a  deficiency  tor 
■uch  prior  taxaJole  year  shall  b«  extended  to 
Include  the  period  descrtbed  In  subsection 
(h)  or  (J),  whichever  Ls  applicable;  except 
that  the  amount  which  may  be  assessed 
solely  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
exce«d  the  amount  so  applied,  credited,  or 
refunded  under  section  6411.  reduced  by  any 
amount  which  may  be  assessed  solely  by  rea- 
son of  subsection  i  h )  or  ( J ) .  aa  the  case 
may  be.' 

'•(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  a[>p;y  In  any  case  where  the  appli- 
cation under  section  6411  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  filed  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  " 

The  commitlee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read' 
"A  bill  relating  to  Interest  on  Income  tax 
refunds  made  within  45  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESERVE    FOR    CERTAIN    GU.\RAN- 
TEED  DEBT  OBUGATION8 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Commitlee  of  the 
V/hole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  11782)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  additions  to  a  reserve  for 
certain  guaranteed  debt  obligations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  eisk  for  Its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemian  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  In  order  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  bUl 

Mr.  MILLa  Mr.  Speaker,  thia  bill 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cixle  to 
provide  that  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  dealer  In 
property  may  take  an  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  reasonable  additions  to  a  reserve 
for  bad  debts  which  arise  from  his  con- 
tingent liability  for  losses  on  account  of 
his  guarantee  of  customer  debt  obliga- 
tions which  he  has  sold  with  recourse 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
tends that  under  existing  law  a  tax- 
payer la  not  entitled  to  use  a  reserve  for 
•uch  losses.  For  example.  If  a  car  dealer 
■ells  tui  automobile  under  a  conditional 
sales  contract  and  then  sells  the  contract 
with  recourse  to  a  t>ank.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  holds  that  aj\ 
addition  to  •  reserve  for  bad  debts  on 
account  of  the  dealer's  contlrutent 
liability  to  the  bank  cannot  be  deducted 
for  Income  tax  purposes.    The  Commis- 


sioner's position  has  been  sustained  in 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  Umted  States  but 
three  difTereni  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
have  held  that  the  reserve  method  can 
be  used  under  existing  law.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  follow  the  cir- 
cuit court  decLslons.  This  bill  will  settle 
the  existing  controversy  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  such  cases  for  both  future 
and  past  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  dealer  In  prop- 
erty can  deduct  an  addition  to  a  reserve 
for  losses  of  the  kind  just  described  The 
debt  obligations  which  the  taxpayer 
guarantees  must  arise  out  of  the  sale  of 
real  property  or  tangible  persorial  prop- 
erty in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  bill  provides  that  except  for 
such  customer  debt  obligations,  no  de- 
duction is  to  be  allowed  for  any  other 
addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  which 
arise  out  of  a  taxpayers  liability  as  guar- 
antor of  debt  obligations. 

If  a  taxpayer  adopts  the  new  method 
the  bill  requires.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
doubling  up  of  deductions  during  the 
transition  period,  that  the  opening  bal- 
ance of  the  reserve  for  the  first  year,  in- 
stead of  being  zero,  be  an  amount  de- 
termined as  if  the  taxpayer  had  main- 
tained such  a  reserve  for  prior  years,  A 
deduction  is  not  allowed  for  this  opening 
balance,  but  the  taxpayer  will  have  a 
suspense  account  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  opening  balance.  The  amount  placed 
in  the  suspeiise  account  will  be  allowed 
as  deductions  In  subsequent  years  to  the 
extent  the  reserve  for  bad  debts  declines 
below  the  opening  balance  In  the  sus- 
pense account  This  can  occur,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  taxpayers  business  declines, 
or  If  he  decides  to  hold  customer  debt 
obligations  himself  instead  of  discount- 
ing them  to  others. 

The  new  provision  applies  generally  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  October  21, 
1965,  the  date  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
bill.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  which 
began  before  August  2.  1966,  the  taxpayer 
may  estabbsh  a  reserve  under  the  new 
provision  without  obtaining  permission 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  change  his  method  of  accounting. 

In  the  case  of  taxpayers  who  have 
claimed  In  past  years  a  deduction  of  the 
kind  allowed  by  the  bill,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  r^eductlon  Is  to  be  allowed 
for  all  such  pa.'^t  years  where  the  statute 
of  limitations  Ls  still  open  to  make  any 
adjustments  whjch  may  be  necessary. 
This  provision  of  the  bill  will  put  to  an 
end  the  existing  litigation  on  this  Issue 
for  peist  years 

Mr  BYRN'ES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 

The  SPE,AKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  iHR  11782' 
because  to  do  otherwise  will  be  leaving 
this  question  open  to  further  Litigation 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  who  not- 
withstanding adverse  decisions  by  three 


different  US  courts  of  appeals,  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  result.  I  think  that 
this  htigatlon  already  has  gone  on  fo: 
too  long. 

The  bill  (HR  11782)  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  dealer  to  include  in  deter- 
mining the  reserve  for  bad  debts  those 
obligations  which  have  been  discounted 
or  sold  with  recourse.  The  bill  conforms 
what  the  courts  have  decided;  namely, 
that  a  dealer  should  be  permitted  to  set 
up  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  on  customer 
paper  which  has  been  discounted  or  sold 
with  recourse.  Unfortunately,  however, 
It  penalizes  the  dealer  who  elects  to  set 
up  this  reserve. 

For  more  than  10  years,  there  has  be«r, 
uncertainty— and  litigation — in  the  ac- 
counting for  tax  purposes  of  Installment 
sales  obligations  which  have  been  re- 
financed by  the  dealer  selling  the  article. 
The  history  of  this  litigation  raises  sen- 
ous  question  in  my  mind,  whether  this 
bill  is  the  best  solution  to  the  problem— 
but  almost  any  solution  is  preferable  to 
continued  litigation.  I  would  like  briefl;. 
to  review  what  has  happened. 

Under  the  customary  installment  salei 
procedure,  the  customer  executes  a  fora 
of  loan  agreement  providing  for  periodic 
payments  The  dealer  may  obtain  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  financial  institu- 
tion by  negotiating  the  obligation  with 
recourse.  Except  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
fault, when  the  dealer  is  forced  to  take 
back  the  paper,  the  debtor-creditor  re- 
lationship between  the  dealer  and  the 
customer  may  no  longer  exist.  However, 
the  dealer  remains  liable  in  case  of  de- 
fault. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  automobile 
financing,  the  financial  institution  ma.v 
not  pay  over  to  the  dealer  the  full  amount 
to  which  the  dealer  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  on  account  of  negotiating  the 
customer's  obligation.  A  percentage  l^ 
"held  back"  by  the  financial  institution 
to  protect  itself  against  loss  in  the  even: 
that  the  customer  fails  to  make  payment 

Originally,  the  dealers  contended  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  Include 
the  "hold  back"  in  taxable  income  unti: 
It  became  available  by  payment  of  tht 
obligation.  The  Treasury  claimed  other- 
wise. This  Issue  was  litigated  and  b-. 
court  decision  the  dealers  were  compelled 
to  Include  the  amounts  held  back  in  in- 
come. As  a  result.  In  the  Dealer  Reservi 
Adjustment  Act  of  1960  the  Congres.^ 
provided  for  alternative  methods  where- 
by the  dealer  might  pay  the  addltiona: 
tax  UablUty. 

Dealers  thereupon  sought  to  include 
In  their  reserve  for  bad  debts  a  provision 
to  cover  anticipated  losses  on  customer 
paper  which  the  dealer  might  be  re- 
quired to  buy  back  from  the  financial  in- 
stitution, where  such  paper  was  soid  or 
discounted  with  recourse.  The  Treasury- 
Department  claimed  that  such  a  resene 
waa  not  proper  because  there  was  no 
longer  any  debt  owed  to  the  dealer  by 
the  customer.  The  Treasury's  position 
was  rejected  by  the  ninth  circuit  'WH- 
kins  Pontiac  v  CJ.R  .  398  F.2d  893  9th 
Cir  1961)).  the  tenth  circuit  iFoftr 
Frosty  Foods.  Inc.  v.  CJJi,  332  F.2d 
230  aoth  Clr.  1964)).  by  the  District 
Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
souri,    (Family    Budget    Service,    64-1 


U'^^TC  Par.  9151  (S.D.  Mo.  1963) ) ,  and 
hv^the  eighth  circuit  (Boiling  v.  C.IJt.. 
66-1  U.S.T.C.  Par.  9264  ( 8th  Cir.,  1966) ) . 
If  we  accept  the  decisions  in  these 
cases  the  bill— H.R.  11782— gives  the 
dealers  nothing  that  they  do  not  already 
have.  In  fact,  it  limits  the  right  to  set 
up  a  reserve  by  requiring  that  the  amount 
which  has  never  been  deducted,  but 
should  have  been  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion, be  transferred  to  a  suspense  ac- 

No  reserve  would  be  accruable  for  bad 
debts     irrespective    of    the    accounting 
method  adopted  by  a  taxpayer,  without 
specific   statutory   authority.     In   other 
words,  a  bad  debt  loss  is  strictly  a  "con- 
tingency" on  account  of  which  tax  law 
does  not  permit  an  accrual  under  any 
general  rules  of  accounUng.    For  many 
vears    however,    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code  has  provided  that  a  taxpayer  might 
elect  to  adopt  a  reserve  method  for  bad 
debts  in  lieu  of  the  accrual  charge  off  of 
such  debts  as  losses  are  incurred.    There 
is  thus  an  election  already  in  the  code 
doa'i'nc  with  the  subject  of  bad  debts.    In 
tlie  court  decisions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred the  right  of  a  taxpayer  to  set  up  a 
reserve  for  bad  debts  was  not  an  issue. 
The  only  question  was  whether  upon  dis- 
counting   the   obligation   with   recourse 
there    remained    a    "debt"    within    the 
meaning  of  the  statute  for  which  the 
dealer   might    provide    a    reserve.      The 
courts  have  uniformly  held  that  there 
was  such  a  debt. 

Where  a  taxpayer  elects  to  set  up  a  re- 
serve for  bad  debts,  after  having  pre- 
viously used  a  charge  off  method  of  ac- 
counting, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
must  grant  permission  for  the  change. 
In  granting  permission  for  this  change, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  re- 
quire   the    taxpayer    to    amortize    the 
amount  attributable  to  prior  years  over 
a  10-year  period  on  the  theory  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  distort  the  taxpayer's  in- 
come—or losses— in  the  year  of  change. 
Accordingly,  under  existing  law — that 
is  without   this   bill— if   we   accept   the 
couit  decisions,  a  taxpayer  who  has  been 
setting  up  a  reserve  for  discounted  obli- 
gations would  be  permitted  to  continue 
that  method  of  accounting.    A  taxpayer 
who  has  not  set  up  such  a  reserve  may 
be  Rranted  permission  to  do  so  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  resulting  "bunching  up" 
of  deductions  be  amortized  over  a  period 
of  .vears.    No  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce this  result. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  the 
only  thing  added  by  H.R.  11782  is  the 
concept  of  a  "suspense  account."  That 
Is  an  accounting  hybrid  which  has  no 
rational  basis  other  than  to  indirectly 
nullify  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the 
dealers'  reserve  cases.  I  think  that  this 
Is  a  mistake.  I  support  the  bill  only  be- 
cause without  this  legislation,  dealers 
will  be  faced  with  continued  litigation. 
I  am  also  concerned  that  this  bill  is 
Just  another  example  of  cluttering  up 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  com- 
plicated provisions,  not  generally  under- 
stood by  taxpayers,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency. At  present,  the  combined 
code  and  regulations  are  so  TolumlnouB 
that  no  practitioner,  taxpayer,  accoiint- 


ant,  or  even  members  of  the  committee 
staffs,  can  be  conversant  with  its  many 
provisions.  If  we  continue  to  add  new 
and  complex  provisions,  to  meet  every 
situation  in  which  the  Treasury  loses  a 
case,  proper  administration  of  the  code 
win  become  impossible. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schneebeli] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  bUl,  H.R.  11782.  This  bill 
provides  a  workable  solution  to  an  in- 
volved tax  problem  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  litigation  for  many  years. 

A    little   background    will    place    the 
problem  in  context.     Installment  sales 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  business  of 
retail    dealers    in    personal    property- 
businesses    selling    automobiles,    televi- 
sions household  appliances,  and  similar 
items.    In  a  typical  installment  sale,  the 
purchaser  makes  a  small  down  payment 
and  executes  a  conditional  sales  con- 
tract for  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price.    The  dealer  sells  the  conditional 
sales  contract  to  a  finance  company  or 
a  bank,  in  order  to  acquire  money  to 
replenish  his  stock  and  acquire  further 
Inventory.    The  finance  company  pur- 
chases the  contract  with   full  recourse 
against  the  dealer,  and  also  holds  back 
a    given    percentage    of    the    principal 
amount  owed  under  the  contract.    The 
amounts  withheld  are  called  dealer  re- 
serves, and  are  retained  by  the  finance 
company  until  the  contracts  have  been 
completely  paid  for  by  the  purchaser. 

Originally,  the  dealers  contended  ihat 
the  dealers  reserves  were  not  income 
until  they  actually  received  them,  while 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took  the 
position  that  they  were  immediately  tax- 
able to  the  dealers.  After  several  years 
of  litigation,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
solved the  issue  against  the  dealers. 

Many  dealers  then  began  establishmg 
a  bad  debt  reserve  account  to  cover  tneir 
estimated  liability  for  the  percentage  of 
contracts  expected  to  end  up  as  delin- 
quent accounts.  Under  the  reserve  sys- 
tem, which  is  specifically  provided  for 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  taxpay- 
er is  permitted  to  currently  deduct  an 
amount  equal  to  the  losses  he  estimates 
he  will  experience  from  bad  debts 
rather  than  waiting  to  deduct  each 
loss  as  it  is  incurred.  The  deductions 
for  these  "additions  to  bad  debt  re- 
serve" must  be  based  on  the  taxpayers' 
experience  with  bad  debts,  and  losses  re- 
duce the  amoimt  of  the  reserve  when 
they  are  inciured. 

The  Treasury  Department  took  the 
position  that  the  obligations  had  been 
sold  and  no  longer  represented  a  debt 
owed  the  dealer,  but  constituted  a  debt 
owed  to  the  finance  company. 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  have  been  technically  correct,  the 
substance  of  the  transaction  left  the 
dealers  liable  for  failure  of  the  purchas- 


er to  fulfill  his  contractual  obUgations. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  position 
had  now  come  full  circle:  it  required  the 
dealers  to  include  the  dealers  reserve  in 
income,  while  disallowing  them  any  de- 
duction for  estimated  losses  on  the  con- 
tracts. Not  unsurprising,  further  Utiga- 
tion  resulted. 

The  courts,  recognizing  the  equities 
involved,  have  consistently  ruled  in  fa- 
vor of  the  dealers  on  this  issue.  The 
dealers'  position  has  been  sustained  by 
the  ninth  circuit  (Wilkins  Pontiac  v. 
C.I.R.,  398  F.  2d  893  (9th  Cir.  1961)), 
the  tenth  circuit  (Foster  Frosty  Foods, 
Inv.  V.  CIR.  332  F.  2d  230  <  10th  Cir. 
1964  n,  by  the  District  Court  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Missouri  (Family 
Budget  Service.  64-1  U.S.T.C.  Par.  9151 
(SD  Mo.  1963),  and  by  the  eighth 
circuit  (Boiling  v.  C.I.R..  66-1  U.S.T.C. 
Par.  9264  (8th  Cir..  1966)  ' 

Despite  the  defeats  suffered  in  the 
courts,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
plans  to  litigate  its  position  further. 
Unless  my  bill  is  passed,  further  litigation 
will  be  required  in  order  for  a  taxpayer 
to  establish  bad  debt  reserves  applicable 
to  the  contracts  he  has  sold  with  full 
recourse. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  For  more 
than  a  decade  now,  questions  relating  to 
the  correct  tax  treatment  of  dealers  re- 
serves have  provided  a  continued  flow  of 
htigation  into  the  Federal  courts. 
There  are  no  winners,  only  losers,  when 
litigation  is  interminable.  The  amount 
of  time  and  money  expended  by  the  tax- 
pavers  often  leave  them  with  a  pyrrhic 
victory.  The  Government  has  greater 
difBculties  and  incurs  higher  costs  in  ad- 
ministering this  area  of  the  law.  More 
seriously,  taxpayer  confidence  tn  the  fair- 
ness of  our  self -assessment  system  is 
severely  undermined. 

Mv  bill  attempts  to  resolve  the  problem 
bv  providing  a  solution  that  is  fair  to  the 
dealers  while  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  Government.  While  the  mechanics 
of  my  bill  are  technically  complex,  the 
tax  effect  can  be  easily  understood. 

A.S  to  new  business  or  as  to  any  growth 
in  a  taxpayer's  existing  business,  a  deduc- 
tion will  be  allowed  for  additions  to  a 
bad  debt  reserve  to  cover  estimated  losses. 
Losses  attributable  to  contracts  acquired 
in  previous  years  v.ill  be  written  off  as 
each  loss  occurs.  Simply  put.  the  con- 
troversy is  resolved  in  favor  of  the  tax- 
payer as  to  a  new  business  or  the  growth 
in  "an  existing  business,  but  In  favor  of 
the  Treasury  up  to  the  current  level  of 
the  outstanding  contracts  of  an  existing 
business. 

My  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  support  of  the  ' 
many  dealers  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  subject.    I  urge  every  Member  to 
support  H.R.  11782. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  11782 
Be  it  enacted  Ijy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bled.  Th»t  (ft) 
section  166  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (reUttng  to  bad  debts)   U  amended 
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by   redesignating  subsection    it;)    as   subsec- 
tion   (h),   and   by   Inserting  after  subsection 


fb)   In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending 
before  October  23.   idds    ir  a   tjiinav»r  in   a 
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of  the  bill   iHR 

.      . 1      TD 


14363 1   to  amend  the     having  custody  for  the  longer  period  does 
o.-.,io  cruAc-  f^f  ^QF,i  tn  nrn-     not  clearlv  establish  that  he  provided  a 


"(2)     AU-OVVANCE     TO     SPOUSE     HAVING     CUS- 
TODY.—EXCept  as  provided  in   paragraph    (3) 


for  Income  tajc  purposes     The  Comnm-     wlthatandlna  adverse  decislona  by  three     soun.     >  Family    Budget    service. 


that  no  practitioner,  taxpayer,  accounv-     aetuem  unuic 


X%JX.      I  TT-'  '  *f  '  V.     VX-*.      w**v.     *-■». 
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by  redealKnatlng  subsection  (g)  u  subsec- 
tion ih),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(i)   a  new  subsection   ig)    as  follows 

"igl  RSSSKVE  FOB  CXBTAU*  QOAajkNTEXO 
DXBT  OaitliATIi  >N3. — 

"ill  ALtiiwANi  E  or  DEDfCTioN  — In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  wJili  is  a  dealer  In  property.  In 
lieu  if  any  deduction  under  subsection  (a), 
tbere  shall  be  etllowed  i  In  the  discretion  of 
tbe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  i  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  October  21,  ld«5.  a  deduc- 
Uon- 

"  I  A  )  for  a  reaionable  addition  to  a  reserve 
for  bad  debts  which  may  arise  out  of  hU 
liability  as  a  guarantor,  endorser,  or  In- 
demnitor of  debt  obligations  whlch^ 

"lU  arise  out  of  the  sale  by  him  of  real 
property  or  tangible  personal  property  i In- 
cluding related  aer^lcesl  in  tne  ordinary 
course  of   his  trade  or  business,   and 

■■(111  are  held  by  a  financial  LnatlCutloD; 
and 

'■|Bi  for  the  amount  of  the  adjustment 
In  the  svispense  account  pro'.ided  in  para- 
graph I  4)  I B  I  ,  1  I 

■■|2i     DtD'CTIO.V         DtSALLOWn        IN         OTKEB 

casEs  — Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  i  1 1 . 
no  deducti.in  shall  be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer 
for  any  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts 
which  may  arise  out  of  his  liability  as  guar- 
antor, endorser,  or  indemnitor  of  debt  obli- 
gations 

'•  S.Openinq  bauncx — The  opening  bal- 
ance if  !i  reserve  Jescrltwd  In  paragraph  i' 1 ) 
(Ai  for  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
October  21  19«5  for  which  a  taxpayer  main- 
tains such  reserve  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
be  determined  as  \t  the  taxpayer  had  main- 
tained such  reserve  f .r  the  preceding  taxable 
years 

"'4)     SUSPENSE  ACCOtTNT 

"{\)    Initial      srsi»E>fs«      AccotrwT.        The 

amount  of  the  initial  suspense  account  shall 
be  the  amount  of  the  opening  balance  de- 
icrit>ed  In  paragraph  i3). 

"iBi  AojusntxNTs  At  the  close  of  each 
taxable  year  the  suspense  account  shall  be — 

"( 1 1  reduced  by  the  excess  of  the  suspense 
account  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  over 
the  reserve  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
(after  making  the  addition  for  such  year 
provided  In  such  paragraph  i .  or 

"ill  I  Increased  i  but  not  to  an  amount 
greater  than  the  Initial  suspense  account) 
by  the  excess  of  the  reserve  described  In 
paragraph  iliiAi  lafter  malting  the  addi- 
tion for  such  year  provided  In  such  para- 
graph) over  the  suspense  account  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  year. 

Clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  excess  described 
therein  is  attributable  to  a  transfer  to  which 
section  381 1  ai   applies 

"(C)  LiMriATioNS  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  taxpayer  who 
maintained  for  his  last  taxable  year  ending 
before  October  21.  1965.  a  reserve  for  bad 
debts  luider  subsection  ic)  which  included 
debt  obligations  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  ■• 

(b)  I  1 1  Part  n  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Interna;  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Items  specincally  Included  In 
groM  Income)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
MCtlon  79  the  following  new  section 
"Sec.  80  .Adjustments  Undcx  .Miction  166(g) 
"The  amount  of  any  adjustment  In  the 
•uapeose  account  provided  in  paragraph 
4(B)  (111  of  section  166ig)  irelaUng  to  cer- 
tain debt  obligations  guaranteed  by  dealers) 
•hall  be  included  I.t  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  for  which  the  adjustment  is 
made.^ 

(3)  Th«  table  of  secUona  for  part  11  of 
■Ut>cbapter  B  of  chapter  1  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fodlowing: 
"Sac.  SO  Adjustments  under  section  166(g)  " 
Bac.  a.  (*)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
flrat  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  appUcabie 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  .Augi-ist  16.  1 J54. 


(b)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending 
before  October  22.  1966.  If  a  taxpayer  In  a 
return  filed  prior  to  such  date  claimed  a 
deduction  under  section  166(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  an  addition 
to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  on  account  of  debt 
obligations  dicacrlbed  In  section  166(g)  (li  i  A) 
of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  this  Act),  such 
deduction  on  account  of  such  debt  obUga- 
Uona  shall  be  allowable  for  such  year  under 
section  166(c)  to  the  extent  the  deduction 
would  have  been  allowable  under  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  such  section  166(g)  (1)  (A)  If  such 
provisions  had  been  applicable  to  such  tax- 
able year. 

IC)  The  establishment  of  a  reserve  de- 
scribed In  section  166igi(l)  of  such  Code 
(as  amended  by  thU  Act)  by  a  taxpayer  for 
his  first  taxable  year  ending  after  October  21. 
1965.  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  change  In 
method  of  accoimtlng  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 446(e)  of  such  Code 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  (a)  secUon  166  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  bad  debts) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g) 
as  subsection  (h) .  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (f)   a  new  subsection  (gi   as  follows: 

■•■(gi  RKscavE  ro«  Cbitain  avARAN-ncxD 
Debt  Obligations  — 

"'(1)  AixowAKcz  or  DKDUCTTON  — In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  dealer  In  prop- 
erty. In  lieu  of  any  deduction  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  there  shall  be  allowed  i  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  after  October  21. 
1965.  a  deduction— 

"■(A)  for  a  reasonable  addition  to  a  re- 
serve for  bad  debts  which  may  arise  out  of 
his  liability  as  a  guarantor,  endorser,  or  In- 
demnitor of  debt  obligations  arising  out  of 
the  sale  by  him  of  real  property  or  tangible 
personal  property  (Including  related  serv- 
ices) In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or 
business:   and 

"  ■(B)  for  the  amount  of  any  reduction  In 
the  suspense  account  required  by  paragraph 
(4)  (B)  (I). 

■''(2l     DtOCC-nON        DtSAIXOV^TED       IN       OTHXat 

CASia.— Except  as  provided  In  f>aragraph  (1), 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer 
for  any  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts 
which  may  arise  out  of  his  liability  as  guar- 
antor, endorser,  or  Indemnitor  of  debt 
obligations. 

■■  ■iS)  Openinc  balancx. — The  oi>enlng  bal- 
ance of  a  reserve  described  in  paragraph 
(it  I  A)  for  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
October  21.  1965.  for  which  a  taxpayer  main- 
tains such  reserve  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  determined  as  If  the  taxpayer  had  main- 
tained such  reserve  for  the  preceding  taxable 
years. 

■■'(4)     St-SPSMSX    ACCOUKT. 

"■(A)  Rsat-oiKMENT. — Except  as  provided 
by  subparagraph  (C).  each  taxpayer  who 
maintains  a  reserve  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  (A)  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  section  81,  establish  and  maintain  a 
suspense  account.  The  Initial  balance  of 
such  account  shall  be  equal  to  the  opening 
balance  described  In  paragraph  (3) . 

'•  '(B)  AojusTMENrs  -  -At  the  close  of  each 
taxable  year  the  s^ospense  account  shall  be— 

"'(1)  reduced  by  the  excess  of  the  sus- 
pense account  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
over  the  reserve  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A|  (after  making  the  addition  for  such 
year  provided  In  such  paragraph),  or 

•■•(11)  Increased  (but  not  to  an  amount 
greater  than  the  initial  balance  of  the  sus- 
pense accovmt)  by  the  excess  of  the  reserve 
described  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  (after  mak- 
ing the  addition  for  such  year  provided  in 
such  paragraph)  over  the  suspense  account 
at  the  beginning  of  such  year. 


"■(C)  Limitations. — Subparagraphs  (A 
and  (B)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  th<- 
taxpayer  who  maintained  for  his  last  la.x- 
able  year  ending  before  October  22.  1965.  , 
reserve  for  bad  debts  under  subsection  n 
which  Included  debt  obligations  described  i:. 
paragraph  (IMA). 

"•(D)  Section  38j  ACOtnsrriONS. — The  ap. 
plication  of  this  paragraph  In  any  acqulsltlc. 
to  which  section  381  (a  i  applies  shall  be  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  b. 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

■•(b)(1)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Items  specifically  Included  1:. 
gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  afte.* 
section  80  the  following  new  section: 

"'Sec    81.    Increases   in   Suspense  Accoitkt 
Under  Section    166(g), 

'■  "The  amount  of  any  Increase  in  the  sus- 
pense account  required  by  paragraph  (4i(B 
(11)  of  section  166(g)  (relating  to  certoiL 
debt  obligations  guaranteed  by  dealers)  sha:. 
bo  Included  in  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  for  which  such  Increase  la  required; 

■•(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  or 
subc-hapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follovnng: 

"  'Sec.  81  Increases  in  suspense  account 
under  section  166(g).' 
■■(c)  If  the  taxpayer  establishes  a  reserve 
described  In  section  166(g)(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  bv 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  for  a  tai- 
able  year  ending  after  October  21.  1965.  and 
beginning  before  August  2.  1966.  the  esub- 
ILshment  of  such  reserve  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  change  In  method  of  account- 
ing for  purposes  of  section  446(e)  of  such 
Code. 

••Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections lb)  and  (c).  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  October  21. 
1965. 

■lb)    If— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  before  October  22.  1965. 
claimed  a  deduction,  for  a  taxable  year  ending 
before  such  date,  under  section  166(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  an  addi- 
tion to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  on  account 
of  debt  obligations  described  In  section  188 
(g)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act) .  and 

■'(2)  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code  for 
such  taxable  year  and  each  subsequent  tax- 
able year  ending  before  October  22.  1965.  Is 
not  prevented  on  December  31.  1966.  by  th« 
op>eratlon  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law. 
then  such  deduction  on  account  of  such  debt 
obligations  shall  be  allowed  for  each  such 
taxable  year  under  such  section  166(C)  to  the 
extent  that  the  deduction  would  have  been 
allowable  under  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 166(g)  (1)  (A)  If  such  provisions  applied 
to  such  taxable  years. 

"(c)  Section  166(g)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  this  .Act)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1953. 
and  ending  after  August  16.   1954." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to- 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider wa5  laid  on  the  table. 


INCOME  TAX  SUPPORT  TEST  IN 
CASE  OV  CHILDREN  OF  DIVORCED 
PARENTS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  'jr.ar.l- 
mous  con.sent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 


of  the  bill  iH.R.  14363 1  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide rules  relating  to  the  deduction  of 
personal  exemptions  with  respect  to  the 
children  of  divorced  parents  and  to  make 
related  amendments  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  so  in  order  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  a  brief  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Srjeaker.  H.R.  14363, 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  amends  the 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  the  $600  deduction  for  de- 
pendents as  it  applies  with  respect  to 
the  children  of  divorced  or  separated 
parents.  The  determination,  under  pres- 
ent law.  of  which  parent  is  entitled  to 
the  deduction  in  these  cases  has  become 
a  source  of  constant  irritation  to  tax- 
payers and  an  acute  administrative  bur- 
den to  the  Internal  lievcnue  Service. 

Under  present  law,  the  parent  who 
contributes  more  than  one-half  of  the 
support  of  a  child  tor  a  year  is  entitled 
to  the  deduction.  The  problem  arises 
from  the  difficulties  encountered  in  es- 
Ubllshing  which  of  the  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated parents  meets  this  requirement. 
In  many  cases,  each  parent  honestly  be- 
lieves that  he  has  contributed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  supiwrt.  The  problem  is 
compounded  becau.se  of  the  ill  will  which 
sometimes  exi.sts  between  divorced  or 
separated  parents  In  these  cases  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  finds  itself  in 
the  position  of  an  unwilling  arbiter  be- 
tween the  contending  parents  In  addi- 
tion, the  handling  of  these  cases  is 
hampered  by  the  provisions  of  present 
law  which  prohibit  disclosure  to  either 
parent  by  the  Service  of  Information  as 
to  tiie  nature  and  amount  of  support  the 
other  claims  to  have  furnished. 

The  frequency  wi;h  which  cases  in- 
volvine  this  issue  ari.'^e  each  year  is  sur- 
pri.singly  great.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  estimated  that  during  a  re- 
cent year  5  percent  of  all  income  tax 
cases  handled  at  the  informal  conference 
level  of  the  administrative  process  in- 
volved this  issue  as  the  principal  issue. 

H.R.  14363  pro\ides  rules  under  which 
this  issue  may  bo  resolved  on  a  more 
sati.sfactor>'  basis. 

Under  the  new  rules  the  parent  having 
custody  of  a  cliild  for  the  greater  period 
of  time  during  the  year  generally  is  en- 
titled to  the  exemption  for  that  year. 
The  bill  provides  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral rule,  under  which  the  parent  not 
having  custody — or  having  custody  for 
the  lesser  period  of  time — becomes  en- 
titled to  the  exemption.  Under  these 
exceptions  the  noncustodial  parent  Is 
entitled  to  the  exemption — 

First.  If  he  contributes  at  least  $600 
toward  the  support  of  the  child  and  the 
decree  of  divorce  or  separate  malnte- 
imnce,  or  a  written  agreement  between 
the  parents,  provides  that  he  is  to  receive 
the  deduction:  or 

Second.  If  he  provides  more  than 
$1,200  of  child  support  and  the  parent 


having  custody  for  the  longer  period  does 
not  clearly  establish  that  he  provided  a 
greater  amount  of  support. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  support 
provided  by  each  parent  for  purposes  of 
these  exceptions,  amounts  expended  for 
child  support  are  to  be  considered  as  re- 
ceived from  the  parent  not  having  cus- 
tody to  the  extent  he  provides  amounts 
for  this  purpose. 

In  cases  where  the  parent  not  having 
custody  contributes  more  than  $1,200  of 
support  and  claims  the  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  child,  or  children,  and  the 
parent  having  custody  claims  that  such 
support  was  not  furnished  or  claims  to 
have  provided  a  greater  amount  of  sup- 
port, the  bill  provides  that  each  parent 
Is  entitled  to  receive  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  upon  which  the 
other  bases  his  claim. 

The  bill  is  applicable  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14363 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954   to   provide   rules   relating   to   the 
deduction    lor    personal    exemptions    with 
respect  to  the  clilldren  of  divorced  parents 
and  to  make  related  amendments 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section   1.  Amendment  of   1954  Code 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  proi-lded, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amondment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shp.l!  be 
considered  a  reference  to  a  section  or  other 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054. 

Sec.  2.  Allowance  of   DEDrmoNS   fop.   Per- 
sonal Exemptions 
(a)    ADDmoNAL    Exemption    for    Depend- 
ents.— 

(1)  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)  ADDmoNAL  Exemptions  for  Child  of 
A  Divorced  or  Legally  Separated  Spouse. — 
"(1)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  Is  divorced  or  legally  separated  from  his 
spouse  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or  of  sepa- 
rate maintenance,  an  exemption  of  $600  for 
a  child  (aa  defined  In  subsection  (e)  (3)  1  of 
such  taxpayer  and  such  spouse  if  such  child — 
"(A)  la  not  a  dependent  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  152)  of  any  individual  other 
than  such  taxpayer  or  such  spouse, 

"(B)  Is  In  the  custody  of  such  taxpayer  or 
such  spouse. 

"(C)  Is  not  excluded  from  the  term 
'dependent'  by  reason  of  section  152ib)(3i, 
and 

"(D)  (1)  hafi  groes  Income  of  less  than  $600 
for  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  spouse  claiming  the  exemption 
under  this  subsection  begins,  or 

"(11)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  spouse  claiming  the  exemp- 
tion under  this  subsection  begins,  or 

"(HI)  is  a  student  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (e) (4) ) . 


"(2)  Allowance  to  spocse  having  cus- 
tody.—Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
the  exemption  provided  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  spouse  having  cus- 
tody of  the  child  lor  more  than  one-half  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of 
such  tpouse  beglns- 

"(3)  Allowance  to  spouse  not  having 
custody.— The  exemption  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  allowed  to  the  spouse 
not  having  custody  of  the  child  for  more 
than  one-half  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  spouse  having  cus- 
todv  begins  if — 

"lAXii  the  decree  of  divorce,  separation 
agreement,  or  other  written  agreement  be- 
tween The  spouses  provides  that  the  spouse 
without  custody  of  such  child  be  allowed  the 
exemption,  and 

•■(11)  the  spouse  without  custody  of  such 
child  actually  provides  at  least  $600  of  sup- 
port (Within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  tor 
such  child  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
t.-ixable  year  of  the  six>'a5.c  having  custody  of 
such  child  begins,  or 

■■(BMii  the  spouse  without  custody  of 
such  child  provides  more  than  $1,200  of  sup- 
port for  such  child  (or  i:  there  is  more  than 
one  such  child,  a  total  of  more  than  $1,200 
for  all  of  such  children)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  spouse 
having  custody   of  such  child  begins,  and 

■•|iii  the  spouse  having  custody  of  such 
cliild  does  not  clearly  establifh  that  he  pro- 
vided more  than  one-half  the  support  of 
such  child  during  the  same  period. 

"(4)  Custody  deftned— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'custody'  means  the 
legal  right  to  control  the  actions  of  the  child 
and  to  provide  for  his  care  and  personal 
well-being. 

"l5t     'WRrTTEN       AGREEMENT       BET%VB:1.N       THE 

SPOUSES.-  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  claiming 
an  exemption  under  paragraph  (3uAi.  the 
requirement  of  clause  (1)  of  that  paragraph 
Is  satisfied  if  the  taxpayer  attaches  to  his 
return  an  agreement  signed  by  the  spouse 
having  custody  of  the  child  consenting  to  the 
taxpayer's  claiming  of  the  exemption  and 
stating  that  the  spouse  having  custody  will 
not  claim  the  exemption. 

"(6)  Itemized  statement  required. — If  a 
taxpayer  claims  an  exception  for  a  child 
under  paragraph  (3)(B)  and  his  spotise 
claims  to  have  provided  more  than  one  half 
the  support  of  such  child,  each  spouse  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive,  tinder  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
an  Itemized  statement  of  the  expenditures 
upon  which  the  other  spouse's  claim  of  sup- 
port is  based. 

"(7)  Exemption  DENIED  IN  CASE  OF  CERTAIN 
married  children.- No  exemption  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  subsection  for  any  child 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e)(3i)  who  has 
made  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  under 
section  6013  for  the  taxable  year  beginning 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  the  exemption  under  this  sub- 
section begins. 

"181  Exception  for  multiple  support 
agreement. — The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  over 
half  the  support  of  a  child  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (e)  (3)  )  is  treated  as  having  been 
received  from  a  taxpayer  under  section 
152(c). 

"1 9)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  Spouse  Defined. — As  used  in  section 
151(e)(5)  and  ift.  wherever  appropriate  to 
the  meaning  of  such  section,  the  term 
■spouse'  shall  be  read  'former  spouse'-'^ 

(2)  Section  151(e)  (relating  to  additional 
exemption  for  dependents)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (4)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  ( 5  I  Exemption  denied  for  child  of  a  di- 
vorced    OR     LEGALLY     SEPARATTD     SPOUSE. NO 
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exemption  shti;  be  allowed  under  this  sub- 
•«ctlon    to    a    taxpayer    who    la    divorced    or 

lAffallv     u»nArK.f.iNi     from     hln     ■nnna««     nriiAr-     a 


"  (2)  Special  rule  -The  child  of  parenu     existing  rules  relating  to  the  deductibl'- 
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cannot    be    computed    with    reasonable 

„,.       "TT-iic    o/1rtttlnnnl    time    1r    re- 


time, and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ment  has  informed  the  committee  that 
this  authority  has  a  salutary  effect  on 


OBC.  A.  (•)  ins  ameciamenu  made  by  the 
Or«t  section  of  thlji  Ac.  sriall  b?  appUcabia 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  Aug-i-i«t  16.  1*54. 


ing  tn«  aodltlon  for  lucn  year  provided  In 
such  paragraph)  over  the  suspense  account 
at  the  beginning  of  such  year. 


"Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 


Second.  If    he    provides    more    than         "(111)  is  a  student  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
$1,200  of  child  support  and  the  parent     tlon  (e)(4)). 


"(5  I    Exemption  denied  tor  child  or  A  di- 
vorced    OR     LEGALLY     SEPAHATTD     SPOUSE.— NO 
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exemption  shall  be  allowed  under  this  sub- 
Mctlon  to  a  taxpayer  who  la  dlvorred  or 
legally  separated  from  his  spouse  ur  der  a 
decree  of  divorce  or  A  separate  maintenance 
for  a  child  las  defined  In  para^n^ph  fill  of 
ffuch  taxpayer  and  such  sfjouse  for  whum  an 
exemption  is  allowable  to  such  taxpa  /er  or 
such  spouse  under  subsection   (f»." 

(bl     RJELATB)     AMCNDMKNTS. 

ll)  Section  106  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  accident  and  health  plaisi  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"ihi    Child  or  \  Divorced  o«  Lkcall'-  Sep- 

AKATD  SPOrsK  TRK,\TXD  KB  A  DZPENDINT         Pnr 

purpoeea  of  this  section,  a  child  <  as  d'fflned 
In  section  151  (ci  i3)  )  with  respect  to  whom 
a  deduction  for  personal  e.tempUcm  Is  allow- 
able under  section  ISlifi  shall  be  treateid  as 
a  dependent  only  of  the  taxpaye.'  to  whom 
such  exemption  Is  allowable." 

(2 1  Section  152iei(2»  (relating  to  mul- 
tiple support  agreements)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(2 1  over  hiilf  nf  such  support  was  re- 
ceived from  persons  each  of  whom  but  for 
the  provisiuns  nf  section  151  ejiSt  or  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  contribute  over  half  of 
such  support,  would  h.^ve  been  entitled  to 
claim  such  Individual  as  a  dependent  for  a 
taxable  year  l)egln.ning  in  such  calendar 
year:" 

(3)  Section  213  (relating  to  medical,  den- 
tal and  related  expenses)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
■ubeectlon 

"iht  Child  or  Divorccd  Spouses  Treated 
AS  Depende.vt  — Por  purposes  of  this  section, 
a  child  las  defined  in  section  151(c)(3)) 
with  respect  to  whom  a  deduction  for  per- 
sona! exemption  Is  allowable  rnder  section 
151(fi  shall  be  treated  as  a  dependent  only 
of  the  taxpayer  to  whom  such  exemption  Is 
allowable  " 

(4 1  Section  214fd)(l)  (relating  to  ex- 
pensee  for  care  of  certain  dependen.*)  Is 
amended  by  Insertln*^' or  (f)"  Immediately 
following    'section  15ne)(l)". 

(6)  SecUon  3402(f)  (n(E)  (relatln?  to 
withholding  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting or  :  f»  ■  immediately  following  'sec- 
tion  151 1 ei" 

Sec  3    E»tectiv«  Dates, 

The  amendments  made  by  this  .Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  t<->  taxable  years  beginning 
after  Decemt)er  31.  1965 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

8tnke  out  aJ!  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  In.nert  the  following 

"That  (a  I  section  152  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  3ubse<-- 
Oon 

"■(ei  StTpporr  Test  in  Case  or  Chh-d  or 
DrroacsD  PA«E?rrs,  rr  c ximia  — 

"'(1)    General  RULE    -If — 

"'(A)  a  child  las  defined  In  section  151 
(e)  (3i  receives  over  half  of  his  support  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  from  his  parents  who 
are  divorced  or  legally  "teparated  under  a  de- 
cree of  divorce  or  separate  maintenance,  or 
who  are  separated  under  a  written  sepwra- 
tlon  agreement  to  which  section  71  aM2i 
applies,  and 

•"iBi  such  child  Is  m  the  custody  of  one 
or  both  of  his  parents  for  more  than  one- 
hajf  of  the  calendar  year. 

•uch  child  shall  be  treated,  for  purpoees  of 
•ubaectlon  <  a  i ,  as  receiving  over  half  of  his 
■upport  during  the  calendar  year  from  the 
parent  having  :\utody  for  a  greater  portion 
of  the  calendar  year  unless  he  Is  treated. 
under  the  provisions  of  pjaragraph  ( 2 )  as 
hATlng  received  over  half  of  his  support  for 
■uch  year  from  the  other  parent  (referred 
to  In  this  subsection  as  the  parent  not  hav- 
ing ciistodyl 


"  ■  ( 2 )  Special  eole. — The  child  of  parent* 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated 
as  having  received  over  half  of  his  support 
during  the  calendar  year  from  the  parent  not 
having  custody  If-- 

"  I  A)  (I)  the  decree  of  divorce  or  of  sepa- 
rate maintenance,  or  a  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  parents  applicable  to  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year,  pro- 
vides that  the  parent  not  having  custody 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  deduction  allowable 
under  section  151  for  such  child,  and 

"'ill)  such  parent  not  having  custody 
provides  at  least  »600  for  the  support  of 
such  child  during   the  calendar   year,  or 

"■(Bi(l(  the  parent  not  having  ciistody 
provides  (1,200  or  more  for  the  support  ol 
such  child  (or  If  there  is  more  than  one  such 
child.  •1.200  or  more  for  all  of  such  children) 
for  the  calendar  year,  and 

"■(Hi  the  parent  having  custody  of  such 
child  does  not  clearly  eetablish  that  he  pro- 
vided more  for  the  support  of  such  child 
during  the  calendar  year  than  the  parent  not 
having  custcidy 

For  purpoees  of  this  paragraph,  amounts 
expanded  for  the  support  of  a  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  treated  as  received  from  the 
parent  not  having  custody  to  the  extent  that 
such  parent  provided  amounts  for  such 
support. 

"■(3)     ItEMIZBD    statement    REQirtRBD — If    a 

taxpayer  claims  that  paragraph  (21(B)  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  a  child  for  a  calendar 
year  and  the  other  parent  claims  that  para- 
graph ( 2 )  I  B )  ( I )  Is  not  satisfied  or  claims  to 
have  provided  more  for  the  support  of  such 
child  during  such  calendar  year  than  the 
taxpayer,  each  parent  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  Itemized 
statement  of  the  expendltvires  upon  which 
the  other  parent's  claim  of  support  la  t>ased 

"'i4i  Exception  roR  multiple-sippobt 
agrjcement — The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  not  apply  in  any  case  where  over 
half  of  the  support  of  the  child  Is  treated 
as  having  been  received  from  a  taxpayer 
under   the   provisions   of   subsection    (o 

"•i5l  Regulations — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subeectlon  ■ 

'(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  162  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'subsection  (C)' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'subsection  ic) 
or  ( e )  ■ 

"Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  t>eglnnlng  after  December  31 
1966  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  comjnlttee  amendmenUs 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  t' 

The  blJi,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  enxrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read. 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relating  to 
the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced 
or  separated." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


DEDUCTIBILITY'  OP  ACCRUED 
VACATION  PAY 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  iPIR.  16774'  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain 


existing  rules  relating  to  the  deductibil- 
ity of  accrued  vacation  pay.  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bii; 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  u 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
ka.Tsas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  M.- 
Speaker.  reserving  the  right  to  object 
and  I  do  so  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills],  for  an  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  16774  is  to  continue  for  2  yea.'s 
the  present  provision  which  allow.s  a.-: 
employer — who  reports  his  Income  on  the 
accrual  basis — to  deduct  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay  payable  to  his  employep.s.  in 
those  cases  where  the  employer's  liabil- 
ity to  the  employees  Is  fixed  In  all  re- 
spects except  as  to  the  Identity  of,  or 
the  amount  owing  to.  each  of  his  ln(iivid- 
ual  employees  In  order  for  the  employer 
to  claim  the  deduction,  the  employees— 
for  whom  the  vacation  pay  is  accrued- 
must  have  performed  the  services  ntH^e.s- 
sary  to  entitle  them  to  the  pay  urKJer 
a  plan— of  which  they  were  made 
aware^whlch  provides  for  vacations 
with  pay  to  qualifying  employees. 

In  1954,  Congress  enacted  a  provision 
which  provided  for  the  deduction  of  ad- 
ditions to  reserves  for  certain  estimated 
expen.ses.  With  this  provision  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  it  was  thought  that 
reserves  for  vacation  pay  generally 
would  be  covered  and.  therefore,  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessarj-  to  maintain  the 
liberal  administrative  position  which 
permitted  these  reserves.  As  a  result, 
in  Revenue  Ruling  54-608.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  revised  its  position  on 
the  deductibility  of  vacation  pay  it  held 
that  no  accrual  of  vacation  pav  could 
occur  unUl  the  fact  of  liability  with  re- 
spect to  specific  employees  was  clearly 
established  and  the  amount  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  each  Individual  employee  was  ca- 
pable of  computation  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  It  was  thought  that  taxpay- 
ers accruing  vacation  pay  under  plans 
which  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  strict  accrual  rule  .set  forth  in  t.his 
ruling  would  utilize  the  new  reserve  pro- 
vided by  the  code.  This  ruling  was  ini- 
tially made  applicable  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  June  30.  1955. 

Becau.se  the  reserve  provided  for  by 
tile  code  was  repealed,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  a  series  of  actions  postponed 
the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54- 
608  until  January  1.  1959.  Congress  in 
four  actions  further  postponed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608.  so 
that  it  has  not  applied  to  any  taxable 
year  ending  before  January  1,  1967. 

This  bill  postpones  for  2  more  years 
the  eflectlve  date  of  Revenue  Ruling 
54-608  As  a  result,  deductions  for  ac- 
crued vacation  pay.  if  computed  by  an 
accounting  method  consistently  followed 
by  the  tajcpayer,  will  not  be  (jenied  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  before  January 
1.  1969.  solely  because  the  liability  to  a 
specific  person  for  vacation  pay  has  not 
been  clearly  established  or  becaase  the 
amount  of  the  liability  to  each  individual 
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cannot  be  computed  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  This  additional  time  is  re- 
quired so  Congress  will  have  further  time 
w  consider  the  problem  of  the  deduction 
of  accrued  vacation  pay  and  of  other 
cimilar  accrual-type  deductions  prior  to 
^e  application  of  Revenue  Ruling  54- 

608. 

Mr.  BYIINES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16774, 
a  bill  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period, 
certain  existing  rules  relating  to  the 
deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  «m 
expense  may  not  be  accrued  and  de- 
ducted unless  the  events  necessary  to  fix 
the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  ex- 
pense have  been  fixed.  Prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  1954  code,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  held  that  the  liability  of 
an  employer  for  vacation  pay  was  not 
contingent  because  aui  Indi-vldual  em- 
plovee  might  sever  his  employment  prior 
to  actually  taking  his  vacation.  While 
the  liability  to  a  particular  employee  was 
contingent,  the  aggregate  employer  lia- 
bility for  vacations  was.  however,  capa- 
ble of  reasonable  estimates. 

In  1954.  Congress  enacted  pro-visions 
generally  intended  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  prepaid  expenses  and  deferred 
income  However,  the  revenue  losses 
from  these  provisions  required  the  Con- 
gress to  repeal  them  retroactively  1  year 
later.  I  should  point  out  that  in  con- 
nection with  this  repeal,  a  commitment 
was  made  to  study  the  general  problems 
related  to  prepaid  expenses  and  to  ade- 
quate solutions. 

In  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  the  accrual  of 
vacation  pay  was  intended  to  be  covered 
by  the  1954  Code  provisions  relating  to 
prepaid  expenses,  the  Service  withdrew 
for  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1955.  its  ruling  on  vacation  pay.  When 
Cont:ress  repealed  the  prepaid  expense 
provisions,  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser^vice 
extended  the  effect  of  its  vacation  pay 
accrual  rules  until  1959.  In  the  Techni- 
cal Amendments  Act  of  1958,  Congress 
continued  this  treatment  of  accrued  va- 
cation pay  for  2  more  years. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  extended  this 
treatment  on  three  different  occasions. 
This  bill  is  the  fourth  such  extension, 
and  Congress  has  now  had  10  years  in 
which  to  develop  a  more  comprehensive 
and  pennanent  solution. 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  we  focused  on  this 
problem.  The  continual  extensions 
merely  serve  to  preclude  meaningful 
solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16774 
B?  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
97  of  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1858, 
as  amended  (26  VS.C.  sec.  162.  note).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1967," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1968.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  smd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


USE  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  801)  to  Improve  the  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  position  of  the  United 
States  by  permitting  the  use  of  reserved 
foreign  currencies  in  lieu  of  dollars  for 
current  expenditures,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
do  so  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill  is  to  provide  au- 
thority, within  certain  limitations,  for 
Federal  agencies  to  use  foreign  curren- 
cies held  by  the  United  States  which 
have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set  aside 
for  specified  programs  or  activities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Government.  The 
bill  requires  that  reimbursement  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  from  applicable 
appropriations  of  the  agency  concerned, 
and  that  foreign  currencies  so  used 
must  be  replaced  when  needed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  originally  reserved  or 
set  aside. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  improve 
the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  provides  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  authority  which  has  been 
provided  on  a  temporary,  annual  basis 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964,  1965  and  1966 
by  means  of  a  provision  included  In  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Acts  for 
each  of  those  years.  This  temporary 
authority  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  utilize  for 
current  expenditures  foreign  currencies 
formerly  required  to  be  held  in  segre- 
gated accounts  for  special  piu-poses — 
thus  imavailable  for  use  in  meeting  cur- 
rent obligations  abroad — thereby  making 
it  possible  to  defer  or  avoid  the  purchase 
for  dollars  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  currencies. 

The  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  reported  favorably  on  S.  801. 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  unanimous  in  recommending  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  801,  a  bill 
to  provide  continuing  authority  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  foreign  currencies 
held  by  the  United  States  which  have 
been  reserved  or  set  aside  for  specified 
programs  or  activities.  Under  this  bill. 
the  use  of  foreign  currency  by  an  agency 
in  these  circimistances  is  subject  to  two 
conditions:  The  agency  must  reimburse 
the  Treasury  from  its  appropriations. 
and  any  foreign  currencies  so  used  must 
be  replaced  when  needed  for  the  original 
purposes  that  they  were  reserved. 

This  authority  has  been  provided  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  fiscal  years  1964, 
1965,  and  1966.    The  Treasury  Depart- 


ment has  informed  the  committee  that 
this  authority  has  a  salutary  effect  on 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Based  on  the  Treasury's  experience,  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  desirable. 

The  committee  also  received  favorable 
reports  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Council  of  Ekionomic  Advisers,  and 
the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  tills  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr.  MttLs]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  801 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
foreign  currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set 
aside  for  specified  programs  or  activities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Government  may  be 
used  by  Federal  agencies  for  any  authorized 
purpose,  except  ( 1 )  that  reimbursement  shall 
be  made  to  the  Treasury  from  applicable 
appropriations  of  the  agency  concerned,  and 
(  2 )  that  any  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall 
be  replaced  when  needed  for  the  purpose 
for  which  originally  reserved  or  set  aside. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


H.R.  1035  AND  H.R.  11765 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
two  bills  listed  that  w^e  will  not  call  up 
for  Immediate  consideration,  the  bill 
H.R.  1035.  and  H.R.  11765.  But  if  the 
Speaker  would  recognize  me  some  time 
before  Congress  does  adjourn.  If  it  does, 
it  would  be  my  hope  to  call  them  up 
perhaps  with  an  amendment  In  each 
case,  and  ask  for  unanimous  consent  for 
their  consideration. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  STONES 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
AND  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13320)  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  industrial  dia- 
mond stones  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  re- 
ceive an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  'will  be 
glad  to  give  the  disthigulshed  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts  an  explanation,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  another  Icid.'  latlve 
proposal  submitttd  by  General  Services 
Administration,  and  calls  for  the  release 
of  1  8  million  caraus  of  industrial  dia- 
mond stones  from  the  national  sUjckpile 
At  the  pre-sent  time,  we  have  24,(198.775 
carats  of  Industr.al  diamonds  in  our  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stcKkpUes  and  a 
stockpile  objective  of  16.500,000  carats. 
Thus,  the  total  e.xcess  Is  8.198.775  carats. 
After  extensive  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  committee  reduced  the  quantity 
for  dlspo,>;aI  from  8  2  million  carats  to 
18  million  carats  At  the  present  rate  of 
consumptio!!.  this  will  provide  a  disposal 
pro^rram  which  would  take  place  over  ap- 
proximately 20  years. 

Industrial  diamond  stones  are  those 
that,  bt^ause  of  structure,  color,  flaws  or 
impurities,  are  un.suitable  as  gems.  They 
are  used  princ;paily  In  grinding,'  wheels  to 
shape  and  sharpen  tungsten  carbide  cut- 
tln*'  tools,  and  as  the  cutting  edges  of 
tools  used  for  turning,  grinding,  and 
drilling  hard  metals 

Industrial  diamond  stones  come  from 
the  Congo  and  from  Holland 

The  average  acquisition  cost  was  $11.62 
per  carat  Tiie  present  market  value  Is 
about  $13  05  per  carat,  depending  upon 
class 

In  1964.  the  US.  consumption  of  In- 
dustrial diamond  stones  amounted  to  7  7 
million  carats. 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Speaker  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecfon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  I  Mr    PhilbinI? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  13320 
Be  It  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houa 
of  R-:presentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Arne'-ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Admini.itrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  eight  million  and 
two  hundred  thousand  carats  of  Industrial 
diamond  stones  now  held  In  the  national 
■tockpUe  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tet?if  and  CrltkMl  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  use  98-98hi  and  the  supplemental 
■toclcpJle  established  pursuant  to  section  104 
(b»  of  the  Agricultural  Ttade  Development 
and  Aiw:-!t.\nce  .^ct  of  1954.  as  amended  (7 
use  1704fbii  Such  dl8p<i8ltlon  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  Provided.  TTiat  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  lo«8  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

Tl^ie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  delete  the  words  "eight 
million  and  two  hundred  thousand"  and 
substitute  therefor  "one  million  and  eight 
hundred  thousand" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  .ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACTHORIZING  illK  DISPOSAL  OF 
BATTERY  GR.\DE  SYNTHETIC 
.MANGANESE  DIOXIDE  HIOM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  13661)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  battery  grade 
synthetic  manganese  dioxide  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Philbin] 
for  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is 
another  legislative  proposal  submitted  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  release 
of  approximately  14,572  short  dry  tons  of 
battery-grade  synthetic  manganese  di- 
oxide now  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 
The  current  Inventory  of  this  material 
Is  21.272  short  dry  tons  In  the  national 
stockpile  and  3,779  short  dry  tons  In  the 
DPA  inventory  or  a  total  in  all  inven- 
tories of  25,051  short  dry  tons  The 
stockpile  objective  established  March  13. 
1964.  Is  6,700  short  dry  tons.  Thus,  we 
have  an  excess  of  18.351  short  dry  tons 

The  approximate  cost  per  short  dry 
ton  of  the  battery-grade  manganese  In 
the  national  stockpile  was  $224.35.  Ac- 
quisition cost  of  the  synthetic  dioxide 
was  approximately  $650  per  short  dry  ton 
The  present  market  value  Is  $490  per 
short  dry  ton. 

This  material  is  a  black  material  usu- 
ally passing  a  US.  standard  sieve  No  60 
It  Is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  dry  cells  for  batteries  For  military 
use.  It  Is  usually  mixed  with  natural 
grade  to  produce  high-standard  bat- 
teries. It  Is  also  used  in  special  types 
of  batteries  for  hearing  aids  and  other 
small  elements.  The  material  Is  ob- 
tained In  the  United  States 

Mr.  BATES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Philbin)? 
There  was  no  objection, 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  13661 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  fourteen  thousand 
live  hundred  and  seventy-two  short  dry  tons 
of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese  diox- 
ide now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  US  C  98-e8h) . 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 


Act:  Protnded,  That  the  time  and  metliod 
of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection 
of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usiu; 
markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enitroised 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  'mE  DISPOSAL  OP 
FUSED  CRUDE  ALUMINUM  OXIDE 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
AND  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  13370  >  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  fused  crude 
aluminum  oxide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.sctts  (Mr.  PhilbinI 
for  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  for- 
warded a  bill  calling  for  the  disposal  of 
130,000  short  tons  of  fused  crude  alumi- 
num oxide  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile 

Crude  aluminum  oxide  abrasive  is  pro- 
duced by  fusing  calcined  abrasive  baux- 
ite, coke.  Iron,  and  titanium  oxide  under 
Intense  heat  of  an  electric  arc  reduction 
for  about  24  hours.  After  cooling,  the 
produce  is  crushed  to  minus  6  Inches  for 
the  stockpile. 

Practically  all  of  the  fused  aluminum 
oxide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
grinding  wheels,  sharpening  stones, 
coat.ed  abrasives,  grinding  and  lapping 
compounds,  and  nonskid  stair  tread.s  and 
walkways 

The  current  stockpile  objective  is  160,- 
000  short  tons. 

The  approximate  acquisition  cost  of 
the  stockpile  Inventories  of  crude  alumi- 
num oxide  was  about  $117.57  per  short 
ton.  The  present  market  value  is  ap- 
proximately $144  per  short  ton. 

Canada  is  the  principal  producer  of 
this  metal,  and  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 36  percent  of  world  production. 
Canadian  and  United  States  production 
together  averaged  about  160.000  short 
tons  per  year  with  Canada  producing 
about  148,000  short  tons  and  the  United 
States  about  12.000  short  tons  per  year. 
US  consumption  In  recent  years  Is 
approximately  157,000  short  tons  per 
year 

Mr  BATES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  PhilbinI? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 13370 

Be  it  enacted  ^J/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
imerica  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    General    Services    Is    hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,   approximately   one   hundred  and 
thirty  thousand   short  tons  of  fused  crude 
aluminum  oxide   now  held  In  the   national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.    98-98h)    and    the    supplemental 
stockpile    esUibllshed    pursuant    to    section 
104(b)   of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Asslstiuice  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
,7  use.   1704(b)).     Such  disposition  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the   Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
ume  and  method  of  dlspoeltlon  shall  be  fixed 
with  due   regard    to   the   protection   of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 

usual  markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lind  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.vider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


.U'THORIZING    THE    DISPOSAL    OF 

NICKEL     FROM     THE     NATIONAL 

STOCKPILE 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
.f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  <H.R.  17376)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  nickel  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
.iiediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  PhilbinI? 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  riuht  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phil- 
binI  for  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
mini.^!  ration  has  submitted  a  proposal 
for  disposal  of  24.5  million  pounds  of 
nickel  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile A  total  of  660.7  million  pounds  of 
nickel  has  been  sold  or  committed  for 
sale  from  the  stockpile  to  date. 

At  the  present  time,  the  current  stock- 
pile requirement  for  nickel  Is  50,000  short 
tons.  The  bill  before  us  would  authorize 
ihc  dispo.sal  of  all  excess  nickel  above 
'.he  stockpile  objective. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  nickel 
was  $1,247.58  per  short  ton.  The  aver- 
ase  return  to  the  Government,  based  on 
all  sales  made  under  the  disposals,  is 
$1,295  14  per  short  ton. 

Nickel  is  obtained  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  New  Caledonia,  and  Cuba. 
Nickel  is  a  hard,  silver-white,  ductile 
aetai  having  high  resistance  to  corrosion 
a.nd  abrasion.  Its  principal  uses  are  as 
an  alloy  to  strengthen  and  harden  steel 
and  other  metals  and  to  provide  resist- 
ance against  corrosion.  Its  major  use  Is 
as  an  alloy  in  steel,  especially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  stainless  steels,  hljgh-tempera- 
>ure  alloys,  and  monel  metal.  It  is  es- 
sential in  the  production  of  jet  engines, 


aircraft  frames,  armor  plate,  magnets, 
and  electroplating. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  17376 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  twenty-four  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  nickel 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98- 
98h).  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PlUng  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  ttielr 
usual  markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  MILITARY  DE- 
PARTMENTS TO  ADJUST  THE  DE- 
POSIT ACCOUNTS  OF  CERTAIN 
ENLISTED  MEMBERS  WHO  LOST 
INTEREST  ON  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16394  >  for 
the  relief  of  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  military  services  who  lost  interest 
on  amounts  deposited  under  section  1035 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  prior 
laws  authorizing  enlisted  members'  de- 
posits, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Philbin]  ? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  PHILBIN]  for  an  explanation  of 
this  biU. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
a  legislative  proposal  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  military  departments  to  adjust  the 
deposit  accounts  of  certain  enlisted 
members  and  former  enlisted  members 
who  have  lost  interest  on  savings  under 
the  enlisted  members'  deposits  program. 
This  bill  would  pravide  for  the  payment 
of  interest  to  mfimbers  who  were  not  paid 
because  they  did  not  withdraw  their 
deposits  upon  discharge  and  immediate 
reenlistment  or  upon  retirement  and  im- 
mediate recall  to  active  duty.    It  will  ap- 


plv  to  any  member  who  failed  to  receive 
interest  after  July  15,  1954,  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  It  merely  provides  for 
the  payment  of  interest  due  on  savings  of 
enlisted  persormel. 

The  cost  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  under  the  proposed  legislation  is 
estimated  at  $70,000,  and  can  be  absorbed 
within  existing  appropriations. 

I  ask  that  the  House  approve  the  bill 
H.R.  16394. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  16394 

Be  it   enacted  by   the   Seriate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary   of   a  military   department   or   his 
designee,  shall  adjust  the  deposit  account  of 
any    enlisted    member    or    former    enlisted 
members  of   the   Army,   Navy,   Air   Force,   or 
Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be.  who,  after 
July  14.  1954,  and  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  upon  discharge  and  Immediate 
reenlistment    or   retirement   and   Immediate 
recall    to    active    duty,    continued,    without 
withdrawal   and   redeposit.   his   account   for 
deposits  made  under  section  1035  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  prior  laws  authorizing 
enllst€d    members'    deposits,    to    show    that 
his   deposits    and   Interest    accrued    thereon 
were  withdrawn  and  redeposlted  on  the  date 
of  such  reenlistment  or  recall  to  active  dutv'. 
Sec    2.  The  Secretary  of   the  military  de- 
partment  concerned,   or   his   designee,   shall 
pay  to  a  former  enlisted  member  described 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  any  amount  found 
due  as  a  result  of  the  adjustment  prescribed 
by  that  section  if  he  submits  an  application 
within  two  years  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.    If  the  member  is  currently 
serving   on   active   duty   and   has   an   active 
deposit  account,  the  amount  due  him  will 
automatically  be  credited  to  such  account. 
In  the  case  of  a  deceased  member,  applica- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  made  within 
two  years   following  the  date  of   enactment 
of  this  Act  by  the  person  determined  to  be 
eligible  under  section  2771  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  All  payments  heretofore  made 
which  would,  but  for  the  fact  of  such  pay- 
ment, be  payable  under  this  Act  are  vali- 
dated. However,  if  such  a  payment  has  been 
repaid  to  the  United  States,  the  fact  of  pay- 
ment shall  not  affect  entitlement  under  this 
Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROMOTION  RESTRICTIONS— WOM- 
EN IN  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  CMiimittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  16000)  to 
amend  titles  10,  32.  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  restrictions  on  the 
careers  of  female  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
for  "other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


tn 


The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the     reaup_st    of    the     eentleman     from 


objectives  in  1947  but  act  like  shackles  in 
1966. 
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(2)   Section  510(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 

Au;     for  service  In  the  Army  Reserve.  Naval 


While  so  serving  she  ranks  above  all  other 
officers  In  that  corps. 


(14)   Chapter  513  Is  amended  by— 

(A)   striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  of 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.\KER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massac  Ji  asetts  "> 

Mr  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bU! 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  H  R. 
16000  A..>u!d  remi3ve  the  arbltrar>-  re- 
stnc:i  >ns  presently  In  the  law  which 
llmi:  the  promotion  opportunity  and 
career  tenure  of  women  officers.  This 
would  allow  the  military  sen-nces  to  ap- 
ply lo  women  officers  the  standards  gen- 
erally applicable  to  male  officers  con- 
sisCt^nt  with  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Present  law  Imilts  the  highest  grade  to 
which  a  woman  officer  can  aspire,  puts 
severe  limits  on  the  number  of  women 
officers  who  may  serve  In  the  more  serilor 
grades,  and  pr:>vldes  mandatory  retire- 
ment or  separation  at  a  lower  age  than 
Is  required  of  male  officers  The  bill  re- 
moves these-  a:bitrar>-  limitations  io  that 
a  woman  officer's  advancement,  like  that 
of  a  male  ofMcer.  w.>u!d  be  governed  by 
her  individual  cat>abiluies  and  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  the  military  forces. 

Tills  LS  n.it  a  prom;)tlon  bill.  It  does 
not  guarantee  anyone  a  promotion  The 
committee  received  assurances  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  arbi- 
trary upgrading  positions  tnat  have  been 
senior  women  officer  billets  In  the  past 
The  bill  seeks  only  to  provide  e^juality  of 
treatment  for  women  officers  In  rev,ard 
to  recognizing  merit  and  performarce 

The  bill  opens  up  flag  and  general  rank 
to  women  officers  for  the  first  time.  As 
explained  In  the  committee's  report,  the 
bill  contemplates  that  women  promoted 
to  Rag  rank  would  be  advanced  to  fill 
specific  bt!Iet.s  for  which  they  are  unique- 
ly qualified  and  would  hold  flag  rank 
only  while  flllin^i  thos<'  blKet,-; 

The  corajnittce  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  selective  authority  to  retain  mili- 
tary nurses  tieyond  the  normal  retire- 
ment and  .vH^aratlon  points  for  periods  of 
5  years  In  applying  the  standard  offi- 
cer promotion  and  attrition  provi.siorvs  to 
women  officers.  H  R  16000  would  -esult 
In  nurses  in  various  grades  being  forced 
off  active  duty  earlier  than  is  the  case 
imder  present  law  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  Is  presently  a  national  short- 
age of  nursrs  and  the  nursing  require- 
ments for  the  servlcea  have  Increased  In 
connection  with  the  present  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  feels  it  Is  advisable  to  provide 
exceptions  from  the  normal  attrition 
laws  to  help  assure  the  Armed  Forces  can 
meet  their  nursing  needs. 

There  are  also  technical  amendments 

Mr  Speaker,  the  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  proven  their  capability  of 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Armed  Forces:  therefore.  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   i  Mr 

SCHWCIXKR  ! 

Mr     SCHWEIKER      Mr     Speaker.    I 

ask   unanimous  consent   to  extend   my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR  16000,  which  will 
remove  restrictions  now  placed  on  the 
careers  of  women  officers  in  the  armed 
services.  I  was  cosponsor  of  a  similar 
bill.  HR.  15176.  which  I  introduced  May 
19. 

Since  'World  War  II  the  contribution 
of  women  officers  to  all  our  armed  serv- 
ices has  Increased  and  the  number  of 
women  officers  seeking  long-term  careers 
in  uniform  has  grown.  But  the  ceilings 
on  advancement  of  women  officers  have 
remained  built  Into  our  laws  until  now 
they  seem  highly  unrealistic 

A  woman  Army  officer  may  not  rise 
higher  today  than  the  rank  of  colonel. 
If  she  is  serving  in  the  Navy,  her  ad- 
vancement is  limited  to  commander,  and 
if  in  the  Marme  Corps,  to  lieutenant 
colonel.  The  numbers  of  woman  officers 
who  may  serve  at  each  rank  are  kept 
down  by  discriminatory  formulas  that 
resemble  those  applied  to  specialists  like 
chaplains  and  judge  advocates 

Women  are  also  given  an  earlier  age 
for  mandatory  retirement  In  some  officer 
categories.  The  result  of  all  these  double 
standards,  now  that  women  are  staying 
longer  in  the  service  and  pulling  their 
weight  In  many  administrative  positions 
along  with  men.  can  only  be  sagging 
morale  In  a  still  small  but  nevertheless 
important  part  of  the  Armed  Forces 

The  Defense  Department,  by  Its  recom- 
mendation of  this  bUl.  is  recognizing  a 
problem  of  unequal  treatment  of  women 
officers  that  has  occupied  numerous 
women's  rights  and  veterans'  groups  for 
some  years.  Even  if  there  were  no  hin- 
drance to  Armed  Forces  morale  at  stake 
by  treating  women  officers  unequally  in 
their  advancement  opportunities.  It 
would  still  t)e  a  necessary  piece  of  legis- 
lation strictly  because  It  eliminates  one 
more  pattern  of  discrimination  against 
women  In  American  government  and  na- 
tional life  As  a  persistent  cospx)nsor  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  women  In 
both  State  and  Federal  law  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  merits  of  this  legislation  on 
moral  grounds  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  clearing  up 
one  more  important  point  about  this 
bill  Although  It  takes  off  the  ceilings 
now  holdlns;  down  women  officers,  It  doe,'< 
not  automatically  move  up  any  woman 
urticer  U)  a  higher  rank  Some  critics 
feel  the  bill  will  open  the  door,  for  ex- 
ample, to  widespread  upgrading  of  all 
exLstlng  WAC  colonels  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral.s — upgradlnn  In  rank  without  any 
Increase  in  resporislblllty  They  argue 
thi.s  could  deprive  male  officers  doing 
a  man's  Job  In  a  man's  army  of 
higher  rank.  But  thLs  bill  says  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  This  bill  makes  no 
guarantees  of  higher  ranks,  or  higher 
officer  numerical  quotas,  for  women 
Women  officers,  like  male  officers,  will 
continue  to  get  their  promotions  in  the 
normal  way  This  bill  merely  removes 
limits  on  women's  advancement  that  may 
have  looked  like  reasonable  long-range 


objectives  in  1947  but  act  like  shackles  u 
1966 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  tc 
the     gentleman     from     Alabama    [Mr 

BrCHANAN)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recor: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froir. 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H  R  16000,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  which 
if  passed,  will  in  effect  grant  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  to  women  serving 
in  our  Armed  Forces 

Since  women  acquired  permanent 
status  In  the  Armed  Forces  under  thr 
Women's  Armed  Services  Integration 
Act  of  1948 — Public  Law  80-625— there 
has  been  a  limitation  upon  the  grade  to 
which  a  woman  officer  could  rise  regard- 
less of   her  qualihcations  or  excellence 

This  bill  will  remove  this  limitation 
and  for  the  first  time  It  will  be  possible 
for  women  to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
flag  or  general  officer. 

At  the  present  time,  women  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  permanent  grade  of  com- 
mander-lieutenant commander,  but  no 
higher  Each  service  has  currently  one 
colonel — captain  in  the  Navy — who  i.-; 
head  of  the  women's  component  and 
holds  the  grade  only  while  serving  In 
that  position.  When  she  completes  her 
tour  of  duty,  she  reverts  to  her  perma- 
nent grade 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16000 
women  will  be  advanced  to  permanent 
rai^k  as  colonels— and  captains  in  the 
Navy — but  promotion  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  recognized  merit  and  pt?rformance. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
first  time  for  women  to  hold  the  rank  of 
flag  or  general  officer.  A  woman  holding 
the  rank  of  admiral  or  general  will  hold 
that  rank  only  when  filling  a  particular 
position,  and  will  revert  to  her  perma- 
nent rank  at  the  end  of  her  tour  of  duty 
in  that  position. 

The  contribution  of  women  In  the 
WAVES,  WACS.  Air  Force,  and  Manne 
Corp.'^  has  been  recognized  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  women's  branches  of  the 
.services  during  World  War  II.  Their 
record  of  achievement  since  they  ac- 
quired permanent  status  has  been  out- 
standing. 

H.R.  16000  is  another  step  In  achiev- 
ing equality  for  women  in  a  career  field 
where  they  are  capable  of  assuming 
great  responsibility  and  have  demon- 
strated high  ability  and  qualifications, 

I  support  this  legislation. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  U) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusett.';? 

There  bemr:  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR     16000 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
ReTrresentatii^s  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Amrrwa  in  Confess  assembled,  That  title  10, 
Uulted  States  Code.   U  amended  iis  foi;  ^ws 

m  Section  138  (ai  la  amended  by  striking 
out  ••33»1". 


(2)  Section  510(c)  Is  an^ended  by  striking 
out  "for  service  In  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval 
RestTve.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, and  Coast  Guard  Reserve". 

(3i  bectioa  591ICI  is  amended  by  strilsing 
out  "^  nurses  or  medical  specialists". 

,4)  Section  1006(6  1  is  amended  by  strlk- 
■ag  out  •■3847,"  and  "8847,". 

(5)  Section  1164  Is  amended  by  strlltlng 
out  "  male"  in  subsection  (a),  all  of  sub- 
section (b),  and  "or  (b)"  In  subsection  (c). 
,6(  Cliapter  63  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  1255.  striking  out  the  corresponding 
Item  In  the  analysts,  and  by  striking  out 
1255  or"  In  section  1263 1 a). 

,7 1   Section   1405   la  amended  by  striking 
out"G399(c)   (2),". 
(8)   Ctiapter  307  is  amended  by — 
(A)   amending    section    3069    to    read    ft« 
follows : 

•■§3069.  Army    Nurse     Corps:     compoeltlon; 
Chief  and  assistant  chief;  appoint- 
ment 
•lai   The  Army  Nurse  Corps  consists  of  the 
Chief  and  asslstaiit  chief  of  tii&t  corps  and 
other   officers    in    grades    prescribed   by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
poiut  the  Chief  from  the  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  that  corps  whose  regular 
grade  Is  above  major  and  who  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Chief 
serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary, 
but  not  for  more  than  f^ur  years,  and  may 
not  be  reappointed.  While  so  serving  the 
Chief  ranks  above  all  other  officers  In  that 
corps. 

■•|c)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  appoint 
the  assistant  chief  from  the  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  that  corps  whose  regular 
gTdde  is  above  major.  The  assistant  chief 
serves  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  not  for  more  than  four  years, 
ind  may  not  be  reappointed  to  the  same 
position.  'While  so  serving  liie  assistant  chief 
ranks  above  all  other  officers  in  that  corps 
except  the  Chief."; 

iBi  amending  the  text  of  section  3070  to 
read  as  follows : 

•■(a)  The   Army   Medical   Specialist   Corps 
consists  of  the  Chief  and  assistant  chiefs  of 
that  corps,  other  officers  In  grades  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  follow- 
ing section.' — 
"1 1 1   the  Dietitian  Section; 
"(2)   the  Physical  Therapist  Section;   and 
••|3)   the   Occupational   Therapist   Section. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
point the  Chief  from  the  officers  of  tlie  Regu- 
lar Army  in  that  corps  whoee  regular  grade 
is  above  captain  and  who  are  recommended 
by  the  Surgeon  General.     The  Chief  serves 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  but  not 
(or  more  than  four  years,  and  may  not  be 
reappointed       While    so    serving    the    Chief 
ranks  above  all  other  officers  in  that  cx>rp8. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  sball  appoint 
three  assistant  chiefs  from  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  In  that  corps  whose  regular 
grade  is  above  captain  Each  assistant  chief 
is  the  chief  of  a  section  of  that  corps,  and 
while  so  serving  ranks  above  all  other  officers 
In  that  section.  An  assistant  chief  serve* 
during  the  pleasvire  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
but  not  for  more  than  four  years,  and  may 
not  be  reappointed  to  the  same  position."; 

(C)  amending  the  text  of  section  3071  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Women's  Army  Corps  consists  of 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  other  oftt- 
cers  In  grades  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
thp  .fjmy  and  enlisted  members. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ot  the  Aitny  shall  ap- 
point the  Director  from  the  oSlc^v  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  that  corps  whose  regular 
grade  is  above  major.  The  Dtrector  Is  the 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  Women's  Army 
Corps  matters  and  serves  during  his  pleasure, 
but  normally  not  for  more  than  f<7iir  years. 


While  so  serving  she  ranks  above  all  other 
of&cers  in  that  corps. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ap- 
point the  Deputy  Director  from  the  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army  In  that  corps  whose 
regular  grade  is  above  major.  She  serves 
during  the  pleastu'e  of  the  Secretary,  but 
normally  not  for  more  than  four  years. 
■While  so  serving  she  ranks  above  all  other 
officers  in  that  corps  except  the  Director. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  des- 
ignate the  poeitions  that  he  finds  necessary 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps.  He  shall  fill  those 
positions  from  officers  of  that  corpw  who  are 
on  active  duty  and  whose  regular  or  reserve 
grade  Is  above  captain.  An  officer  holding 
such  a  position  serves  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary.";  and 

(D)  amending  the  item  In  the  analysis  re- 
lating to  section  3069  to  read  as  follows : 
"3069.  Army  Nurse  Corps :  composition;  Chief 
and  assistant  chief;  appointment." 

(0)   Chapter  331  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)"  and 
subsection  (b)  in  sections  3206  and  3207; 

(B)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3209(b);  and 

(C)  striking  out  column  2  and  footnote  3 
of  the  table  in  section  3211(b)  and  redesig- 
nating column  3  as  "Column  2"; 

(D)  striking  out  "3304,"  In  section  3212. 

(E)  striking  out  the  second  sentences  of 
sections  3216(a)  and  3215(b); 

(10)  Chapter  336  is  amended  by — 

(A)  strildng  out  "Except  for  officers  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical 
SpecltUlst  Corps,  vacancies"  In  section  3298 
(b)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  '"Vacan- 
cies": 

(B)  amending  section  3299  by  striking  out 
",  except  as  provided  In  subsections  (f)  and 
(g),"  in  subsection  (a),  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c),  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  and 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  ( h ) ; 

(C)  repealing  section  3304  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  item  in  the  analysis; 

(D)  strllcing  out  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3305(a);  and 

(E)  striking  out  "other  than  officers  In 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Army  Medical  Spe- 
cialist Corps"  in  the  catchilne  of  section 
3305  and  In  the  corresponding  Item  In  the 
analysis. 

(11)  Chapter  337  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (g)  In  section 
3366; 

(B)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  In  section 
3367; 

(C)  striking  out  the  dash  and  clauses  { 1 )  - 
(3)  in  section  3370(a)  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "colonel,"; 

(D)  striking  out  "field  grade  In  certain 
cases"  In  the  catchilne  of  section  3370  and 
in  the  corresponding  item  in  the  analysis 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  in  each  case 
"grade  of  colonel  to  fill  vacancies"; 

(E)  striking  out  "in  a  reserve  grade  below 
colonel  Is  one  that"  In  the  second  senterure 
of  section  3383(b) ;  and 

(P)  repealing  section  3391  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  item  In  the  analysis. 

(12)  Cliapter  363  is  amended  by — 

(A)  repealing  section  3847  and  striking 
out  the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis: 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "except  as  provided  In 
section  3847  of  this  title."  and  ",  and  each 
officer  in  the  reserve  grade  of  major  who  Is 
assigned  to  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  or  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  who  lias  been  recommended  for 
promotion  to  the  reserve  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Retired 
Reserve,  and  who  has  remained  In  an  active 
status  since  that  recommendation,"  In  sec- 
tion 3848(a). 

(13)  Chapter  367  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  3916  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing Iton  In  the  analysis. 


(14)  Chapter  513  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  of 
section  5l40(a(  and  inserting  In  place  there- 
of the  following: 

"An  officer  of  the  Navy,  while  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Nurse  Corps,  has  the  rank  of 
captain  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher 
rank  or  grade.  An  appointment  as  Director 
does  not  disturb  an  officer's  permanent  stattis 
as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Nurse 
Corps.": 

(B)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5143  ^ai  to  read  as  follows: 

"While  so  serving,  she  has  the  rank  of  capuin 
In  the  Navy  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a 
higher  rank  or  grade.";  and 

(C)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (e), 
and  (f)  in  section  5143. 

(15)  Section  5206  is  amended  by— 

I  A)    amending  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section I, a)  to  read  cis  ifoUows: 
"While  so  serving,  she  has  the  rank  of  colonel 
unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  or 
grade.  ";  and 

(Bi  striking  out  subsections  (b).  (c),  (e), 
and  ( f ) . 

(161  Chapter  531  is  amended  by  repealing 
sections  5410  and  5411  and  striking  out  the 
corresponding  items  in  the  analysis. 

(17)    Chapter  533  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsecuon  ib)  in  sec- 
tion 5444; 

(Bi  amending  section  5444* c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whenever 
the  needs  of  the  service  require  but  at  least 
once  annuallv.  shall  compute  the  number  of 
rear  admirals  authorized  under  this  section 
for  each  corps.  The  numbers  so  computed 
are  the  numbers  of  officers  serving  on  active 
duty  prescribed  for  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
In  the  corps  concerned.  However,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  at  the  time  of  making  any 
computation  under  this  section  that  the 
number  of  officers  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  service  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
In  any  of  these  corps  is  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed number  as  computed,  the  lesser  num- 
ber becomes  the  prescribed  number  for  the 
grade  of  rear  admirals  m  the  corps  con- 
cerned."; 

(C)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  in  section 
5449; 

(D)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
section  5449(d); 

(E)  amending  section  5452  to  read  ao 
follows : 

"5  5452.  Navv:  women  line  officers  on  active 
duty;   Marine  Corps;    women  offi- 
cers on  active  duty 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  preecribe 
the  number  of  women  officers  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  m  the  Une  of  the  Navy  who  may 
hold  appointments  in  each  grade  above  lieu- 
tenant   (Junior   grade)    and  the   number  of 
women  officers  serving  on  active  duty  In  the 
Marine   Corps  who  may  hold  appointments 
In  each  grade  above  first  lieutenant."; 

(P)  repealing  section  5453  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis; 

(G)    striking  out  "or  5453"  in  section  5455 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "or  5452";  and 
(H)   amending   the   Item   in    the   analysis 
relating  to  section  5452  to  read  as  follows: 
"6452.  Navy:    women  line  officers  on   active 
duty;  Marine  Corps:  women  officers 
on  active  duty." 
(18)   Chapter  543  Is  amended  by — 
(A)   amending  clause   (1)    of  section  5703 
(a)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  A  board  for  each  corps,  other  than 
the  Medical  Service  Corps,  to  recommend  cap- 
tains In  each  corps  and  commanders  in  the 
Nurse  Corfw  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list  or  to  recommend  captains  in  each  corps, 
other  than  the  Medical  Service  Corps  and 
the  Nurse  Corps,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  each  consisting  of  not  lees 
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than  three  or  moce  than  nine  officer*  serving 
In  the  ia;rade  of  rear  admiral  or  above  "; 

(Bi  8',rlkln.i|5  out  "and  the  Nurse  Corp«" 
In  section  5702 1  a)  (2) : 

iC)  Btrlltlng  out  "captain"  In  section 
6702ia)i2i  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"commander"; 

(Di  strllciag  out  "and  a  b<j&rd  (or  the 
Nurse  Corps  to  recommend  captains  and 
coaunander»  for  continuation  on  the  active 
list,  each  °  In  section  5703(a)  (3): 

I  El  striking  out  clauses  i5i  and  (6)  In 
■ectl-in  5702(a) ; 

I  Pi  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5703ibi  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  tx>ard  L-onvene<l  under  this  section  to 
consider  officers  In  the  Medical  Corps,  the 
Supply  Corps,  the  Chaplain  Corps,  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  or  the 
Nurse  Corps  shall  consist  of  officers  In  the 
corps  concerned,  and  each  board  convened 
under  this  section  to  consider  ofBoers  In  the 
Medical  Service  Corpc  shall  consist  of  officer* 
In  the  corps  Indicated  In  subsection  lai  ". 

lO)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of 
section  d7u2(ci  , 

"However.  In  the  case  of  boards  considering 
officers  in  the  Nurse  Corpe,  the  Secretary 
may  complete  the  minimum  required  mem- 
bership by  appointing  as  members  of  the 
board  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy 
In  the  Medical  Corps  serving  in  the  pre- 
scribed grades.", 

(Hi  striking  out  the  last  sentence  In  sac- 
Uon  5702 1 ej ; 

( 1 1  .afnending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5704  a  I  to  read  as  follows 
"At  least  once  eacii  year  and  at  such  time* 
as  he  directs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
convene  selection  boards  tc  recommend 
women  officers  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  for 
promotion  to  the  grades  of  captain,  com- 
mander, lieutenant  commander,  and  lieu- 
tenant."; 

I  Ji  amending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5704(b)  to  read  as  follows; 
"The  Secretary  shall  convene  selirrtlon 
boards,  for  each  staff  oorpa  In  which  there 
are  women  officers  appointed  iinder  section 
5590  of  this  title,  to  recommend  women  offi- 
cers for  promotion  to  the  grades  of  captain, 
commander.  Lieutenant  commander,  and 
lieutenant  ' 

I  K  I  amending  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5704  ci  to  rend  as  follows. 
"At  least  once  each  year  and  at  such  times 
as  he  directs,  the  Secretary  shall  convene 
selection  boards  to  recommend  women  offi- 
cers In  the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to 
the  grades  of  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel. 
major    and  captain  " 

(Li    InserUng     •'captain      (Navy),"     before 
"commander"     and       colonel."     before    lieu- 
tenant colonel'   in   settJon   5707(ai(4i.    and 
(Ml    striking    out    clause     lU     In    section 
571IICI 

(19  I    Chapter  545  Is  amended  by — 
(Ai    striking  out   "Regular"   in   the  catch- 
line  '.f  secUon  575i  and  In  the  contrnponidinfi 
Item  of  the  analysis; 

iBi  striking  out  'on  the  active  list" 
wherever  thia^e  words  appear  In  section 
S752  a  I . 

(Ci  renumbering  clauses  il.,  i2),  and 
(31  In  section  5752ia)  as  clauses  "(2)". 
"(3)  "  and  '  (41  "  respectively,  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  clause 

"  1 1  >  Pour  years  In  the  grade  of  commander 
In  the  Navy  or  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Marine  Corps". 

(Di  amending  section  5753  by  striking 
out  "subsertions  ib.  and  (ci"  in  subsec- 
tion ii  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  'sub- 
••ctlon  bt"  and  by  striking  out  subeecUon 
(c). 

(Bi  amending  the  flr«t  sentence  of  section 
5760ia)  to  read  as  follows 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaii  furnish 
the  appropriate  selection  board  convened 
under    chapter    543    of    this    title    with    the 


number  of  women  officers  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy  that  may  be  recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  captain,  commander,  or 
lieutenant  commander  or  the  number  of 
women  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  that  may 
be  recoenmended  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  or  major  "; 
(P)  striking  out  "on  the  active  list"  where- 
ever  those  words  appear  in  section  6760(bl; 

(0)  striking  out  or  the  Medical  Service 
Corps"  In  section  6762(a)  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "the  Medical  Service  Corps,  or 
the  Nurse  Corps"; 

(H)  striking  out  subsection  (e)  in  sec- 
tion 5762; 

(1)  amending  the  first  two  sentences  of 
section  5763  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  furnish  the 
appropriate  selection  board  convened  under 
chapter  543  of  this  title  with  the  number  of 
women  ofDcers  of  the  Navy  In  a  staff  corpe, 
other  than  officers  of  the  Nurse  Corps  and 
women  officers  appointed  under  sections 
5574,  5578.  5679.  or  5681  of  this  title,  that 
may  be  reconunended  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  commander,  or  lieu- 
tenant commander.  Thla  number  is  the 
product  of — 

<  1 )    the  number  of  such  women  staff  corps 
In  the  promotion  £one  for  the  grade 
and  corpe  concerned;  and 

■■(2)  a  fraction,  of  which  the  nvimerator 
is  the  number  of  women  line  officers  who 
are  placed  on  the  promotion  list  pursuant 
to  the  report  of  the  comparable  board  for  the 
selection  of  women  line  officers  convened  In 
the  same  fiscal  year,  and  the  denocnlnator  Is 
the  number  of  women  line  officers  In  the 
promotion  aone  considered  by  that  board"; 

I  Jj,j»mendlng  the  catchllnes  of  sections 
5704  and  5765  and  the  corresponding  items  In 
the  analysis  by  striking  out  in  each  case 
"male"; 

iK)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
in  section  5764; 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
promotion  zone  in  each  grade  for  women 
officers  In  the  line  of  the  Navy  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  In  this  section  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  promotion  eones  for  male  line 
officers"; 

IL)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
In  section  6766. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
motion zone  In  each  grade  for  women  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  for  the  establishment 
of  promotion  zones  for  male  officers"; 

I  Ml  amending  section  5766(  a)  by  striking 
out  ".  other  than  women  officers  app>ointed 
under  section  5590  of  this  title."  and  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  "or  for 
women  line  officers,  as  the  case  may  be"; 

(Ni  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
in  section  5767' 

"(ci  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  Is  a  position  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance and  reeponsiblllty  to  require  an  In- 
cumbent In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or 
brigadier  general,  and  that  there  Is  a  woman 
officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corpe  who 
Is  beet  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position,  he  may  designate  that  woman  of- 
ficer to  hold  that  {>oeltion  A  woman  officer 
so  designated  may  be  appointed  by  the  Preel- 
dent.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or 
brigadier  general  Such  an  appointment  Is 
effective  on  the  date  the  officer  reports  for 
the  designated  duty  and  terminates  on  the 
date  she  is  detached  "; 

(Oi  striking  out  "Regular"  In  the  catch- 
line  of  section  6771  and  In  the  corresponding 
Item  of  the  analysis: 

1  P)  amending  section  6771  by  striking  out 
"on  the  active  list"  wherever  those  words 
appear  In  subsections  la)  axid  (c)  and 
amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 
ibi  W:nmen  officers  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  and  women  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 


who  are  on  a  promotion  list  for  any  gradf 
above  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Nav,- 
or  first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps  are 
In  the  order  In  which  their  names  appear 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  grade  concemec 
as  vacanciea  occur  In  tliat  grade."; 

(Qi  striking  out  '.  other  than  women  oS 
fleers  appointed  under  section  5590  of  this 
title."  in  section  8773(a); 

(Ri  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  ir. 
sutjeectlon  (ci.  each"  In  section  5773 ib)  anc 
inserting  In  place  thereof  "Elach". 

(8)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  in  secUc 
6773; 

(Ti  repealing  section  5774  and  striking  ou: 
the  correspyondlng  item  In  the  analysis; 

(U)  striking  out  "a  male"  wherever  those 
words  appear  In  section  5776(a)  and  insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  "an"; 

(V)  striking  out  "subject  to  subsection; 
(d)  and  (C).  an"  In  section  5776(c)  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  "An"; 

(W)  striking  out  subsections  (dj  and  (e 
In  section  5776; 

(X)  striking  out  "appointed  under  sectiiji. 
65S0  '  In  section  5778  and  Inserting  in  piiue 
thereof  "selected  by  boards  convened  under 
section  5704"; 

(Ti  striking  out  subsection  (d)  In  secUon 
6782.  and 

(Z)  striking  out  clause  ( 1)  In  section  S78c 
(a) ,     (20)  Chapter  549  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
In  section  5891 : 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  s 
woman  officer  who  Is  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  promotion  by  a  selection  board  con- 
vened under  chapter  543  of  this  title  shall  be 
considered  to  be  on  a  lineal  list."; 

(B)  striking  out  "commander  or  lieuten- 
ant commander"  and  "lieutenant  colonel  o; 
major"  In  section  5896(a)(7)  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "captain,  commander,  or 
lieutenant  commander"  and  "colonel,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  or  major",  respectively; 

(C)  amending  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  5899  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  A  woman  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
other  than  an  officer  in  the  Nurse  Corps  or 
an  officer  appointed  under  section  5581  c' 
this  title.  Is  in  the  promotion  zone  and  U 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  this  chapter  when  any 
woman  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  Is 
Junior  to  her  Is  In  or  above  the  promotion 
zone  established  for  her  grade  under  section 
5764  of  tlUs  title  or  when  her  running  mate 
is  In  or  above  that  zone. 

"(d)  A  woman  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  U  In  the  promotion  zone  and  U 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  this  chapter  when  any 
woman  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
who  is  Junior  to  her  Is  In  or  above  the  pro- 
motion zone  established  for  her  grade  under 
section  5765  of  thU  title  or  when  her  run- 
ning mate  is  in  or  above  that  zone  ",  and 

(Di  amending  the  text  of  section  5903  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Is  considered  as  having 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion  if — 

"(1)  he  is  m  a  promotion  »one  eeUbllshed 
under  this  ciiapter, 

"(2)  his  name  Is  furnished  to  the  ap- 
propriate selection  board;  and 

"(3)    he  Is  not  selected  for  promotion 

■■(b)  An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  Corpe  Reserve  whose  name  U  with- 
held by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
section  5899(gi  of  this  title,  from  considera- 
tion by  two  selection  boards  for  promotion  to 
the  same  higher  grade  Is  considered  as  hav- 
ing twice  faUed  of  selection  for  promotion 
to  that  grade  " 

(21  I  Section  5945  Is  amended  by  striiang 
out  the  second  sentence. 


,2-')  Chapter  555  Is  amended  by  repeaUng 
,,v-  ,".r.  6030  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
^  .  iu'in  In  the  analysis. 

,231    Chapter  571  is  amended  by— 

(A)   amending  section  6324  to  read  as  fol- 
.ows : 
S  6324    Officers :   creditable  service 

•For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  service 
15  a  nurse  in  the  armed  forces  before  April 
'6  1947.  1*  considered  a*  commissioned  serv- 
,e.";  and  ,  ,     , 

iB)   amending    the    item    In    the    analysis 
-elating  to  section  6324  to  read  as  follows: 
5304.  Officers:  creditable  service." 

,^4 )    Chapter  573  is  amended  by— 

I  A)   amending    section    6376    by    Inserting 

,ar'  at  the  beginning  and  adding  the  fol- 

iwmg  new  subsection: 

•  lb)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  women 
officers  appointed  under  section  5590  of  this 

title  "', 

,B)  amending  the  catchllne  of  section 
i377  and  the  corresponding  Item  in  the 
analysis  by  striking  out  in  each  case  "or  for 

;^e": 
(C)   amending  secUon  6377  by  striking  out 
except  the  Nurse  Corps"  In  subsection  (b) , 
striking  out  subsection    (o.  and  amending 
iiubsecuon  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  not  on  a  promotion  list  and  If  not 
continued  on  the  active  list  under  section 
6378  of  this  title,  each  ofBcer  sen'ing  in  the 
CTade  of  comniander  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Sivy  in  the  Nurse  Cori->s  shall  be  retired  on 
June  30  of  the  hscal  year  in  which  she  Is 
considered  as  having  twice  failed  of  selection 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
has  completed  at  least  26  years  of  active 
oommiaeloned  service  as  computed  under  sec- 
tion 6388  of  this  title." 

D)  Inserting  "women  officers  appointed 
under  section  5590  of  this  title  or"  in  section 
6379(b)  after  "apply  to"; 

lE)  amending  section  6398  to  read  a« 
follows : 

"§  6396.  RegiUar  Navy,  officers  In  Nurse  Corps 
In   grades  below  commander:    re- 
tirement or  dL-ich-irpe 
"(a)   An   officer   on   the    active   list   of   the 
Navy  serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Nurse  Corps  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of   secUon  6777  of  this  tlUe, 
be  retired  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which — 
"  ( 1 )   she  Is  not  on  a  promotion  list; 
"(3)   she    Is    considered    as    ha\-lng    twice 
failed  of  selection  for  promoUon  to  the  grade 
of  commander;  and 

'•(3)  she  has  completed  at  least  twenty 
years  of  active  commissioned  service  as  com- 
puted under  section  6388  of  this  title. 

■■(b)  An  officer  retired  under  this  section 
shall  be  retired — 

"(li  In  the  highest  grade  Batisfactorily 
held  by  her  on  active  duty  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  lower  than  her  per- 
nmnent  grade;  and 

"(2)  with  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  2H 
per  centum  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  grade  in 
which  retired  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  ..f  service  that  may  be  credited  to  her 
ur.der  section  1405  of  this  title,  but  the  re- 
ur»d  pay  may  not  be  more  than  76  per 
centum  or  less  than  60  per  centum  of  Uie 
bftfic  pay  upon  which  the  computation  ot 
retired  pay  Is  based. 

'  (c)  An  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  serving  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Nurse  Corps  shall  be  honorably  dis- 
charged on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which — 
"(1)  she  la  not  on  a  promoilon  list;  and 
■'(3)  she  haa  completed  thirteen  years  of 
active  commissioned  service  as  cooaputed 
under  secUon  6388  of  this  title. 
However.  If  she  so  requests  she  may  be  honor- 
ably discharged  at  any  time  during  that  flacal 
year. 

"(d)  An  officer  on  the  actlTe  list  of  the 
Navy    serving    in    tke    grade   Of    lleutenuit 


(Junior  grade)  In  the  Nurse  Corps  shall  be 
honorably  discharged  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which — 
"  ( 1 )  she  Is  not  on  a  promotion  list;  and 
"(2)  she  has  completed  seven  years  of  ac- 
tive commissioned  service  as  computed  under 
section  6388  of  this  title. 

However,  If  she  so  requests,  she  may  be 
honorably  discharged  at  any  time  during  that 
fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Each  officer  discharged  under  this  sec- 
tion is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  payment  equal 
to  two  months'  basic  pay  at  the  time  of 
discharge  multlpUed  by  the  number  of  years 
of  active  commissioned  service  as  computed 
under  section  6388  of  this  title,  but  the  pay- 
ment may  not  be  more  than  two  years'  basic 
pay  or  more  than  $15,(XX)."; 

(P)  amending  section  6398  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"§  6398.  Regular  Navy,  women  captains  and 
commanders;       Regular       Marine 
Corps,  women  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant   colonels:     retirement    for 
length    of    service;    retired    grade 
and  pay 
"(a)    Each  woman  officer  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Navy,  appointed  under  section  5590  of 
this  title,  who  holds  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  the  grade  of  captain  and  each  woman 
officer  on  the  active  Ust  of  the  Marine  Corps 
who  holds  a  permanent  appointment  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  shall  be  retired  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the   month   In  which   she   completes   thirty 
years  of  active  commissioned  service  in  the 
Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

"(b)  Each  woman  officer  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Navy,  appointed  under  section  5590  of 
this  title,  who  holds  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  the  grade  of  commander  and  is  not 
on  a  promotion  list  for  a  higher  permanent 
grade  and  each  woman  officer  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  holds  a  perma- 
nent apoplntment  in  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
colonel  and  Is  not  on  a  promotion  list  for  a 
higher  permanent  grade  shall  be  retired  by 
the  President  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  In  which  she  completes 
twenty-six  years  of  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

"(c)  Each  officer  retired  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher 
grade  shall  be  retired  in  the  permanent  grade 
held  by  her  at  the  time  of  retirement;  and 
"(2)  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the  rate 
of  2y2  per  centum  of  the  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  In  which  retired  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  service  that  may  be 
credited  to  her  under  section  1405  of  this 
title,  but  the  retired  pay  may  not  be  more 
than  75  per  centum  or  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  basic  pay  upon  which  the  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  is  based  "; 

(G)  rei)eaUng  section  6399  and  striking  out 

the  corresponding  Item  in  the  analysis;  and 

(H)    amending  the  items  In  the  analysis 

relating  to  sections  6396  and  6398  to  read  as 

follows : 

"6396.  Regular  Navy:  oflRcers  in  Nurse  Corps 
In  grades  below  commander:  re- 
tirement or  discharge. 


"6398.  Regular   Navy,    women    captains    and 
commanders;  Regular  Marine  Corps. 
women     colonels     and     lieutenant 
colonels:    retirement   for  length  of 
service;  retired  grade  and  pay.' 
(26)   Chapter  807  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  8071  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing Item  In  the  analysis. 

(26)    Chapter  831  is  amended  by— 

(A)  Btrlklng  out  subsection    (b)    in   sec- 
tion 8206; 

(B)  striking  out  subsection    (b)    In   sec- 
tion 8207; 

(C)  striking  out  all  of  section  8208  after 
the  first  sentence; 


(D)  striking  out  "Except  for  Air  Force 
nurses  and  medical  specialists,  the"  In  sec- 
tion 8209  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"The"; 

lEt    striking  out  all  of  s(x:tion  8215  after 

the  first  sentence;  and 

(F)  amending  the  catchllne  for  section 
8215  and  the  corresponding  item  in  the 
analvsls  by  striking  out  in  each  case  ";  fe- 
male enlisted  members  on  active  duty'^, 

(27)  Chapter  835  is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  8299  by  striking  out 
".  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  or 
ig),'  wherever  those  words  appear  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c),  subsections  (f)  and  (g), 
and  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (h); 

(B)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  In  section 
8300; 

iC)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  In  section 
8301; 

iD)   striking  out  subsection  if)   in  section 

8303;  and 

(El  striking  out  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
in  section  8305. 

(28)  Chapter  837  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  striiang  out  subsection  d)  in  section 
8366; 

(B)  inserting  a  period  alter  "major"  In 
clause  (2i  of  section  8368(a)  and  striking 
out  the  remainder  of  that  clause;  and 

(Ct  repeaUng  section  8370  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  item  in  the  analysis. 

(29)  Chapter  841  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in  sec- 
tion 8504; 

(B)  amending  the  catchllne  of  section  8504 
and  the  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis 
by  striking  out  in  each  case  ":  limitations; 
grade". 

(30)  Chapter  845  is  amended  by  repealing 
section  8580  and  striking  out  the  correspond- 
ing Item  in  the  analysis. 

(31)  Chapter  863  is  amended  by— 

(A)  repealing  section  8847  and  striking  out 
the  corresponding  item  In  the  analysis;  and 

(B)  striking  out  ".  except  an  officer  covered 
by  section  8847  of  this  title,"  in  section 
8848(a). 

(32)  Chapter  867  l8  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  8915  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"18915.  Twenty-eight  years:  deferred  retire- 
ment of  nurses  and  medical  spe- 
cialists In  regular  grade  of  major 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  defer 
the  retirement  of  any  Air  Force  nurse  or 
medical  specialist  in  the  regular  grade  of 
major  until  the  thirtieth  day  aft-er  she  com- 
pletes twenty-eight  years  of  service  computed 
under  section  8927  ( a )  of  this  title."; 

(B)  amending  section  8916(b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
defer  the  retirement  under  this  section  of 
any  promotion  list  officer  in  the  regular 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  who  is  a  medical, 
dental,  veterinary,  or  medical  service  officer, 
a  medical  specialist,  or  a  chaplain,  but  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  he  becomes 
sixty  years  of  age." 

(C)  amending  the  Item  In  the  analysis  re- 
lating to  section  8915  to  read  as  follows: 
"8915.  Twenty-eight   years:    deferred    retire- 
ment  of   nurses   and   medical   spe- 
cialists In  regular  grade  of  major." 

Sec.  2.  Title  32.  United  Stetes  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )    Section  305  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  only  male  persons  selected 
from  the"  and  inserting  in  pUce  thereof 
■■The"  In  subsection  (a) ; 

(B)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(C)  striking  out  "However,  to"  and  "wom- 
an" In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "To"  and 
"person",  respectively. 
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(3)  Section  313(bl  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and"  after  the  secntcolon  In  clause  (li, 
striking  out  ";  and  '  at  the  end  of  clause  (3) 
and  insertiiiK  a  period  In  place  thereof,  and 
striking  out  clause  (3i 

B*c  3.  Title  37.  United  St*te«  Code.  Is 
•mended  as  fallows : 

(ti  S«<.-tlou  203  Is  amended  by  addiag  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(ki  While  serving  under  an  appointment 
under  section  5767iC)  of  title  10.  a  woman 
oCDcer  of  the  Navy  is  entitled  to  the  pay  of 
a  rear  admiral  of  tne  Iciwer  half  ' 

(3)    Section  904  is  amended — 

(Ai  by  strlklni<  out  "5774"  In  subsections 
(a),  (bi.  and  idi  and  Inserting  "5773"  in 
place  thereof. 

(B)  by  amending  clauses  <Si  and  (10|  of 
subsection  (  a  i  to  read  as  follows 

"(5)    women  line  oOcers  of  the  Navy: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"ilO)  women  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps."; 

(Ci  by  striking  out  subsections  (cj  and 
(•);  and 

(Di  by  striking  out  'Except  as  provided  by 
subsection  ei  of  this  section,  a"  In  3ut)eec- 
Uon  id)   and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "A". 

8mc.  4  lai  For  Ave  years  foUoWlng  the 
•ffectl'.e  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  pcrtai;iing  to  the  mandatory 
retirement,  dlacnarge,  separation  or  trans- 
fer from  an  active  status  of  a.i  offlcer  u!  tne 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  .\rmy  Medical  Specialist 
Corps,  or  Women  s  .\rmy  Corps 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  section  8396  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code. 
do  not  become  effective  with  re.  pec t  to  offl- 
oers  of  the  Regular  Navy  in  the  Nurse  Corps 
Mrvtng  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  comman- 
der until  June  Jo  of  the  second  SLscal  year 
following  the  ftscal  year  In  which  this  Act 
la  approved. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  section  8396  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  In  the 
Nurse  Oorpe  who  Ls  serving  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  gradei  on  the  effect  ye 
date  of  this  Act  may  not  be  discharged  un- 
der that  section  until  June  30  of  the  secu.id 
fiscal  yeur  following  the  Iscal  year  in  wnlcU 
this  Act  Is  approved 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlslcn 
of  law.  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  In  the 
Nurse  Corps  wbo  Is  serving  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  who  on  that  date  has  completed  more 
tban  thirteen  years  of  Eu:tlve  commiaslon><d 
service  may  not  be  involuntarily  dlscharg'^d 
under  section  6336  of  title  10.  United  statM 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act  but  shall,  un- 
leas  sooner  selectetl  for  promotion  to  ti.e 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  be  retired 
on  June  30  of  the  flscal  year  In  which  she 
completes  at  least  twenty  years  of  active 
commissi. ined  service  Each  officer  retired 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  retired  with 
tbe  retired  grade  and  pay  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 639«  ci  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
aa  It  existed  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  For  five  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  suspend  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  pertaining  to  the  mandatory 
retirement,  discharge,  separation,  or  trans- 
fer from  an  active  status  of  an  .Air  Force 
female  officer,  except  an  officer  designated 
imder  section  80«7.  title  10.  United  States 
Oode.  to  perform  professional  functions  other 
than  aa  an  Air  Force  nurse  or  as  an  Air  Force 
Biedlcal  specialist. 

With  the  following  comitiltt«e  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  30.  line  30.  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  30.  Une  33.  delete  "(d)"  and  In- 

•(c)" 


On  page  31.  line  S,  change  the  semicolon 
to  a  comma  and  add  "and  redesignating  sub- 
section  (ei    as  subsection   id)." 

On  page  31,  following  line  15,  add  a  new 
subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

(f)  Until  July  1.  1073,  when  the  needs 
of  the  seo'lce  require,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  convene  annually 
boards  of  officers  to  consider  officers  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  officers  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corpe,  or  Air  Force  Nurses,  respectively,  who 
otherwise  would  be  required  to  be  retired  or 
separated  under  this  Act  within  the  calendar 
or  fiscal  year  In  which  the  board  Is  convened. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  such  a  board. 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  defer  the  sepa- 
ration or  retirement  of  such  an  officer  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  five  years,  unleas 
recommended  for  further  deferment  by  a 
subsequent  beard  of  officers,  and  In  any  case 
not  beyond  the  month  following  her  attain- 
ing age  60  or  July  1.  1076.  whichever  may 
be  earlier  Officers  whose  separation  or  re- 
tirement Is  so  deferred  shall  be  additional 
to  the  numbers  of  officers  authorized  by 
secuons  3202.  3211.  8203.  and  8211,  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code  " 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


.\UTHORITY       ro      \L)V.\yCE      MAJ 
GEN     ROBERT    WESLE\'    COLOI.A- 
ZIER,     JR.     TO    THE     GRADE    OF 
LIEUTENANT   GENER.\L 
Mr    PIULBIN       Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill    '3    35001    t^  au- 
thorize  the   President   to   advance   MaJ 
Oen  Robert  Wesley  CoUlazier.  Jr  ,  to  the 
k'rade  of  lieutenant  general,  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  conalderatlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  explanation  of  this  bill  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  S  3500 
would  allow  MaJ  Gen  Robert  W  Col- 
^lazier,  Jr  .  to  have  the  retired  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  General  Coli?la2ler 
served  for  7  years  on  active  duty  as  a 
lieutenant  general  in  important  assign- 
ments. However,  since  he  always  held 
the  commission  as  a  Reserve  officer,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  receive  retired  pay  in 
the  lieutenant  general  grade  as  is  nor- 
mally permitted  to  an  officer  who  .served 
.satisfacto.'-'.ly  as  a  lieutenant  general  on 
active  duty 

The  orJy  reason  General  Colglazler 
had  been  denied  the  merit  of  retired 
pay  is  because  a  law  providing  retire- 
ment In  the  lieutenant  general  grade 
specifically  mentions  Regular  officers 
General  Colglazler  was  an  outstanding 
officer  and  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  deny  him  the  retired  pay  of  the  grade 
in  which  he  ser\'ed  so  ably  for  such  an 
extended   period 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  bill. 
The  SPE.\KER      Is  there  objection  to 
the     request    of     the    gentleman     from 
Massachusetts? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8  3500 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How.r 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  Staus  o' 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advance  Major 
General  Robert  Wesley  Colglazler.  Junio- 
(0223635),  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen! 
eral  on  the  retired  list,  effective  on  the  dats 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  Major 
General  Colglazler  shall  be  entitled  to  aJ: 
the  benefits  of  retirement  In  the  grade  c: 
lieutenant  general. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tiiird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  with  respect  to  the  vanouj 
bills  which  have  been  presented  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASHINGTON      METROPOLIT.\N 
AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITi' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1003  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Re3  1003 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thli 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res  1163  I  Uj  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  to  amend  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regu- 
lation Compact  to  establish  an  organization 
empowered  to  provide  transit  facilities  in  the 
National  Capital  Regl  jn  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  to  enact  said  amendment  for  the 
District  cif  Columbia.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  conflned  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranting  minority  member  of  the 
Comnuttee  on  Judiciary,  the  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
inluute  rule  .At  the  conclusion  if  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  jhall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. After  the  passage  of  HJ.  Res.  1163  It 
shall  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  blU  S.  3488  and  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  HJ. 
B«B.  1163  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  jdeld  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
UlinolB  I  Mr.  Anderson  1,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  will  make 
in  order  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Re.solution  1163  That  measure  is 
what  is  known  as  a  compact.  It  Is  a  lit- 
tle unusual  procedure 
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The  backgroimd  of  this  is  that  in  1959, 
iiier  many  years  of  consideration  of  the 
desperate  condition  with  resi^ect  to  traf- 
fic lu  tlie  Nations  Capital,  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  authorizing  a  rapid 
•.-anilt  system  In  doin«  .so  it  took  into 
■■oiisideration  ilie  fact  that  nearby  Mary- 
land areas  and  nearby  Virginia  areas  are, 
•or  all  practical  purposes,  parts  of  the 
.National  Capital  tiallic  problem.  So  it 
Vas  determined  that  we  would  have  a 
compact  among  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
ihe  District  of  Columbia,  which  would 
enable  this  eventually  to  extend  out  into 
the  States  under  proper  financial  alloca- 
tion for  its  construction,  so  as  to  have 
A  metropolitan  area  for  the  transit  sys- 
tem which  would  relieve  our  very  heavy 
L^nsit  problem  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

So  that  compact  was  prepared,  agree- 
xb\e  to  the  District  authorities  and  to  the 
State  authorities,  and  it  went  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  two  States. 

Under  the  con.stitutional  provisions 
relative  to  agreements  between  States — 
.md  for  that  purpo.se.  of  course,  the  Dis- 
irict  of  Columbia  is  a  State — there  must 
be  a  compact  whicli  must  be  approved  by 
;he  legislatures  of  the  Slates  concerned. 
It  must  be  approved  in  the  same  form 
by  the  States  Involved  and  in  this  case 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  all  of 
;hose  procedures  have  been  gone  through 
»ith  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
has  been  set  up  and  is  operating  in  the 
District  of  Columijia.  and  the  laws  have 
been  passed  locally  by  Con2;ress  author- 
nine  it  and  the  appropriations  have  been 
made  Tlie  local  transit  commission  Is 
operating  and  making  its  plans  and 
getting  ready  to  go  into  actual  con- 
struction sometime  in  the  near  future. 
Now.  this  compact  has  been  approved 
by  Virginia.  Tlie  compact  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Mar>'land.  also,  and  must  be 
approved,  in  order  to  be  effective,  in  the 
same  form  in  which  It  has  been  agreed 
upon.  Otherwise,  if  that  form  is 
changed,  then  it  must  go  back  to  the 
other  States  to  see  if  they  will  change  it 
to  conform  It  would  have  to  wait  then 
on  a  meeting  of  the  respective  legisla- 
tures It  so  happens  in  Virginia  that  It 
is  going  to  be  1968  before  our  legisla- 
ture has  a  session.  Therefore  It  Is  very 
important  that  this  compact  should  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  In  the  same 
form  in  wliich  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  participating  States. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  SIAITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  additional  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  the  committee  that 
.'landles  all  compacts  between  States. 
In  that  way  it  became  the  business  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  re- 
port out  this  resolution.  They  have 
dene  that,  but  in  the  process  there  was 
an  amendment  that  changed  the  lan- 
guage and  perhaps  the  substance.  If 
that  amendment  is  adopted,  it  means 
that  this  project  will  be  stalled  for  at 
least  2  years.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
the  Congress  wants  to  do  and  I  do  not 
^Wnk  it  Is  what  the  Nation  wants  to  do. 


We  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
consider  the  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  that  this  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Cotnmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  three  com- 
mittee amendments.  The  first  and  third 
amendments  would  not  change  the  terms 
of  the  compact.  The  so-called  first 
amendment  corrects  a  typographical 
error  and  the  so-called  third  amend- 
ment would  simply  be  an  auditing 
amendment,  which  does  not  alter  the 
compact.  It  simply  gives  the  authority 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  pass  upon 
the  auditing  and  so  forth.  So  it  would 
not  change  the  compact.  There  is  only 
one  amendment  that  would  adversely 
affect  the  compact  legislation,  the  so- 
called  second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  course,  is  the  expert  on  this  subject. 
He  was  handling  compacts  between  the 
States  before  most  of  us  were  born,  you 
know,  and  he  is  the  one  expert  we  have 
on  that  subject,  and  I  defer  to  his  opin- 
ion. However,  the  second  amendment — 
and  I  think  the  only  controversy  on  this 
subject  Is  that  second  amendment,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  project  has  been 
approved  and  everything  is  set  up  to 
go — this  one  amendment  is  the  one  point 
in  controversy.  We  have  to  have  this 
compact  before  we  can  get  the  relief  that 
the  National  Capital  needs  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  terrific  problem. 

The  following  is  the  chronological  or- 
der of  the  various  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  bring  this  urgent  project  to  Its 
final  step: 

1.  The  Mass  Transportation  Survey,  1959, 
recommended  an  Interstate  compact  as  the 
best  ultimate  organization  approach  to 
transit  development.  (A  4  year's  study  cost- 
ing $460,000.) 

2.  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960  (Title  m)  :  Declared  In  favor  of  an 
Interstate  compact  and  encouraged  and  au- 
thorized negotiation  of  one  by  Virginia. 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  Fed- 
eral representative. 

3.  NCTA  Report  of  November,  1962.  rec- 
ommended an  Interstate  compact  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution. 

4.  1B61-1B65  compact  negotiations  by  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Federal  representative. 

6.  1864-1966 — Virginia  and  Maryland  leg- 
islatures each  created  special  transit  districts 
to  work  with  the  interstate  compact. 

6.  1965 — National  Capital  Transi>ortatlon 
Act  of  1966  authorized  basic  $431  mlUion  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  subway;  provided  partial 
financing  to  commence  construction  ($100 
mUUon  Federal  funds;  $50  million  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  envisioning  remainder  of 
funds  to  be  raised  through  bond  financing 
under  Interstate  compact. 

7.  1996 — Maryiand  H>proYed  the  H.J.  Res. 
1168  compact. 

8.  1966 — Virginia  approved  same  compact, 
and  the  President  forwarded  it  to  Congress 
urging  consent. 

Ab  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  old  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  of  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, I  have  been  very  close  to  the 


transportation  problems  of  Washington 
and  its  suburbs.  We  recognized  long  ago 
that  mass  transit  is  a  regional  problem, 
and  that  to  solve  it  properly  requires  a 
regional  approach — the  creation  of  an 
interstate  organization  capable  of  plan- 
ning and  executing  a  mass  transit  devel- 
opment program  throughout  the  tristate 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia metropolitan  region. 

The  groundwork  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1163  was  done  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  title  m  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960,  the  Congress 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  an  interstate 
approach  to  this  interstate  problem.  We 
authorized  Virginia.  Mai-yland,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  prepare  a 
mutually  acceptable  compact  creating  a 
new  a?ency  capable  of  acting  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

Encouraged  by  the  1960  act,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  States,  the  District, 
and  a  Federal  representative  have  la- 
bored long  and  hard  to  produce  the  pres- 
ent compact.  Maryland  approved  it  in 
1965  and  Virginia  did  so  earlier  this  year. 
This  compact  has  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  local  governments  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  urged 
the  Congress  to  give  its  consent. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1163  brings  us 
full  circle.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to 
act,  and  turn  the  transit  development 
problem  over  to  local  responsibility  un- 
der the  compact  without  further  delay. 

COMMITTEJ:    AMENDMENT 

As  introduced,  section  3(a)  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1163  would  transfer  the 
District  of  Columbia  subway  project  to 
the  compact  authority  on  September  30, 
1967.  Two  of  the  committee's  amend- 
ments are  technical;  a  third,  however, 
would  strike  the  date  and  could  defer 
the  transfer  indefinitely. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment.  It 
Injects  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  an 
otherwise  clear  situation,  and  we  must 
not  permit  uncertainty  to  hamper  this 
important  work. 

The  administration's  position  Is  that 
the  September  1967  date  is  realistic,  and 
gives  the  compact  organization  adequate 
time  to  prepare  itself  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  program. 

Also,  the  President  has  assured  the 
Congress  that  if  some  unforeseen  prob- 
lem delays  the  new  authority's  work,  the 
administration  will  take  timely  steps  to 
prevent  any  delay  in  the  basic  District 
of  Columbia  program. 

We  decided  a  long  time  ago  that  this 
mass  transit  problem  is  regional  and  re- 
quires action  on  a  regional  basis.  I  see 
no  point  to  be  served  by  delaying  a  de- 
cision to  transfer  the  basic  program,  £ind 
certainly  no  justification  for  permitting 
an  element  of  xmcertainty  to  cripple  the 
several  jurisdictions  in  their  determina- 
tion to  go  forward.  The  amendment 
would  create  confusion  and  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  just  what  Congress'  Inten- 
tions are  respecting  the  transfer. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  compact  is  the 
correct  solution,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  for  transfer 
of  the  present  program  next  year  is  a 
sound  one. 
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I  say  let  us  get  on  with  the  Job  I  urge 
the  Hous<>  to  approve  House  J^ilnt  Reso- 
lution 1163  as  It  was  sent  here  by  the 
President 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  ANDP'JISON  of  nilnols.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  a-s  ha.s  been  stated,  this 
bill  makes  m  order  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Rosnlntlori  1163.  a  resolution 
deahng  with  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  back  in  the  84th 
Congress.  I  believe,  that  the  action  waus 
originally  taken  which  set  up  a  regula- 
tion compact  between  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 
State  or  Virginia. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  amend  that  compact  by  adding  a 
title  UI 

Mr  yp«'aki>'.  very  briefly,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is.  as  I  believe  has  been 
stated  already,  to  provide  far  the  consent 
that  is  required  by  the  U.S.  Constitution 
for  States  of  the  Union  to  enter  Into  an 
Interstate  compact. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
legislation  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
CommLssioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  actually  enter  into  and  execute 
the  compact  and  to  carry  out  Its 
provisions 

Mr  Sfwaker.  the  committee  amend- 
ment about  which  discussion  has  b*>en 
had,  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
funds,  the  authority  and  the  personnel, 
and  5«j  on.  of  t:ie  Ndtlonal  Capital  Trans- 
portation .Agency  to  this  new  authority, 
the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Authority 

But.  Mr  Speaker  it  would  provice  for 
that  transfer  only  if  the  respective  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.s  and  of  the  other  b<.)dy  were 
.satisfied  that  a  workable  financial  plan 
and  that  a  sufficient  program  for  the 
development  of  rapid  transit  had  been 
achieved  with  respect  to  the  metropolitan 
area 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is.  of  course,  where 
the  controversy  exists,  over  whethir  or 
not  there  ought  to  be  an  aut-omatlc  trans- 
fer of  these  programs  to  the  Washington 
Metroptilitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
next  year,  or  whether  it  ought  to  abide  a 
decisio::  .j.'  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary- Committees. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  might  also  say  very 
briefly  that  there  are  some  additional 
reservations  set  forth  In  the  report  on 
this  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Corman:  has  expressed  some 
doubts  In  his  additional  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  compact  sufficiently 
protects  the  Federal  Interest  and  whether 
it  wiU  not  involve  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  in  a  continuing  subsidy  insofar  as 
the  traiisportatton  problems  of  ii\c 
States  of  Vlrgmla  and  Maryland  are 
concerned 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  *>me  [Kjlicy 
quesUons.  I  believe  as  well  as  the  legal 
questions  that  havf  been  referred  Ui  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr 
SMrrHl. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  granting  of 
a  mle  on  this  bill.  I  support  the 
legislation. 

Further.  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe,  as  has 
been  stated  already,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  a  coordinated  plan  of  trans- 
portation for  the  metropolitan  area  is  ex- 
tremely Important,  and  that  the  way  to 
move  forward  Is  through  the  kind  of 
compact  which  this  legislation  envisions, 
and  I  support  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  rule 
and  I  strongly  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
luUon  1163.  as  it  was  originally  written. 
Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  support  this 
resolution  without  amendment  No.  2, 
recommended  by  the  committee.  Amend- 
ment No.  2  Is  wholly  unnecessary  and  un- 
justified, and  I  urge  that  It  be  rejected. 
Amendments  No.  1  and  3.  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  are 
technical  In  character  and  completely 
accepUble.  The  Senate,  in  S  3488,  has 
passed  legislation  Identical  In  every  re- 
spect to  my  recommendation  Passage 
by  the  House  without  amendment  No.  2 
will  mean  that  its  Immediate  transmittal 
to  the  President  for  signature  can  be 
assured. 

The  proposed  Joint  resolution,  as  origi- 
nally drafted  and  before  the  imposition 
of  amendment  No  2.  gives  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact 
which  was  produced  by  a  long  course  of 
negotiations  by  representatives  of  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, working  in  association  with  a 
Federal  representative  appointed  by  the 
President.  Those  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted In  response  to  congressional  ac- 
tion In  1960.  When  the  Congress  took 
the  first  tangible  steps  toward  creating 
a  rapid  transit  system  in  this  region  it 
did  so  because  It  recognized  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  Immedi- 
ate action.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
Congress  Indicated  Its  wish  that  the  af- 
fected States  exert  themselves  to  create 
an  Interstate  compact  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  essentially  local 
function  to  meet  this  problem.  ConKress 
had  taken  these  initial  steps  In  a  desire 
to  expedite  the  accomplishment  of  this 
tremendous  and  very  important  objec- 
tive Congress  knew  tt  was  a  local  prob- 
lem and  a  local  responsibility  when  It 
acted,  and  nothing  has  happened  since 
then  to  change  that  fact. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
have  gone  forward  In  good  faith  under 
the  1960  leglslaUon.  and  the  legislation 
which  rests  before  us  today  .se^ks  our 
consent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Join- 
ing with  Virginia  and  Maryland  In  the 
Interstate  compact,  which  we  long  ago 
realized  should  be  drawn  up 

The  Legislatures  of  twth  Vlrvlnla  and 
Marviand  have  already  approvf-d  the  In- 
terstate compact,  negotiated  In  the  fash- 
Ion  that  I  described  The  terms  of  the 
compact  were  acceptable  to  the  Federal 
representative,  and  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
took  part  In  the  negotlatl  >ns  I  bellevp 
it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives to  act  with  clarity  and  cL  - 
patch.  By  such  action.  Coiigress  v.ou:: 
reiterate  its  supiwrt  of  improved  tra.^  - 
portation  In  this  region;  it  would  freei:- 
seLf  of  burdensome  responsibilities  i; 
that  connection.  It  would  place  re.^Kr.- 
slblllty  on  the  local  communities  wher';' 
it  belongs;  and  it  would  t-T.e  a.ssurancei 
the  local  communities  that  they  may  t>- 
about  their  business. 

This  legislation  is  addrc.s,sed  to  what  u 
without  question  one  of  the  most  seriou!; 
'  problems  facing  the  National  Cupitai 
region — its  inadequate  traiisportation 
system.  Unless  wo  mo\e  fon^'ard 
promptly  with  the  development  of  an 
areawlde  .system  of  rail  rapid  tran.sit.  tl^.p 
problem — serious  enou>;h  today — will  be- 
come impossible  in  the  years  ahead.  D,'^:- 
der  the  legislation  we  have  b«'fore  us  to- 
day the  system  we  have  authorized  in  the 
city  will  be  built  and  the  interstate  asency 
can  press  ahead  at  the  same  time  on  a 
regional  basis 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  urge  the  new 
for  transit  on  any  of  you  who  fight  the 
traffic  conditions  of  this  city.  But  nr: 
alone  is  It  necessary  to  press  ahead,  It : 
necessary  that  any  effort  be  In  the  con- 
text which  permits  no  confusion,  no  un- 
certainly as  to  respoivsibility  and  com- 
mitment, and  a  context  in  which  there i-- 
need  for  only  a  mtjiimal  congressiona. 
Involvement  if  any  involvement  at  all. 

As  introduced.  House  Joint  Resolutio;. 
1163  would  transfer  the  functions  anc 
duties  of  the  National  Capital  Tran.spcr- 
tation  Agency  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  on  a  date  ce.'- 
tain — September  30.  1967.  Amendme.'^.; 
No  2  destroys  that  certainty.  The  State,- 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  gone  fo.'- 
ward  In  good  faith  under  the  1960  legis- 
lation, and  the  legislation  which  rest 
with  us  today  seeks  our  consent  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Joining  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryiand  in  the  Interstat*^ 
compact,  which  we  long  ago  realizec 
should  be  drawn  up. 

Amendment  No.  2  would  substitute 
equivocation  for  action.  That  amend- 
ment would  transfer  the  functions  and 
duties  from  the  agency  to  the  authority 
at  some  unspecified  time  after  Uie  au- 
thority had  satisfied  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  that  the 
authority  was  indeed  ready,  competent, 
and  prepared  to  take  over.  This  woulc 
substitute  luicertalnty  for  a  declsior. 
which  can  and  should  be  made  now. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  have  estab- 
lished transit  commissions  in  both  juris- 
dictions, commissions  which  are  essentia! 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  com- 
missions w  hich  liave  been  staffed  and  fi- 
nanced, and  are  active  in  the  fields  of 
their  respective  responsibilities.  The  ur- 
ban governments  of  both  Virginia  and 
Maryiand  have  provided  funds  to  be 
transferred  to  the  interstate  authority 
to  finance  its  activities  Testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  Indicates  that  our 
neighbors  have  already  banded  together 
in  the  creation  of  a  .so-called  shadow 
board  of  directors  This  board  has  bee.", 
operating  informally  A  general  auree- 
ment  of  principles  has  been  concluded 
with  the  National  CaplUI  Transivrta- 
tlon  Agency  concerning  procedures  to  be 
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{oliowed  during  the  transition  period  be- 
tween approval  of  this  legislation  and 
September  30,  1967. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
authority  will  be  ready  on  September  30, 
1967,  or  before,  to  a.ssume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  and  to  carry  forward 
this  tremendous  effort  throughout  the 
entire  region.  Mind  you.  I  say  this  in  all 
confidence;  but  to  those  of  less  confi- 
dence I  remind  them  that  we  have  the 
administration's  assurances  that  steps 
ttill  be  taken,  if  steps  are  needed,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Congress  a  timely  exten- 
sion of  the  transfer  date  if  luiforeseen 
difficulties  should  prevent  the  authority 
from  creating  itself  ready  to  assume  this 
task.  Further,  if  merely  extending  the 
transfer  date  should  be  inadequate  to  the 
problem,  if  problem  there  be,  then  the 
administration  has  given  the  Congress  its 
assurance  that  an  alternative  method 
will  be  proposed  to  assure  that  the  tran- 
sit program  in  this  central  city,  already 
approved  by  this  Congress,  and  actively 
Komg  forward,  will  continue  without  in- 
terruption— without  delay 

I  have  long  been  associated  with  this 
complex  course  of  study,  eflfort,  and  leg- 
islation concerning  the  transportation 
problems  of  tlie  region.  There  are  many 
here  who  have  been  equally  aware.  You 
have  expressed  yourselves  In  favor  when 
an  appropriate  step  was  proposed.  You 
Irnve  rejected  that  which  you  thought 
Liappropriate.  I  say  now  that  House 
Jomt  Resolution  1163.  as  introduced, 
iiriihout  amendment  No.  2,  is  an  appro- 
priate step,  and  one  which  I  urge  you  to 
take  by  voting  for  this  legislation.  I  say 
to  you  with  all  the  conviction  at  my  com- 
mand that  amendment  No.  2  is  a  most 
Inappropriate,  irresolute,  and  equivocal 
statement,  and  one  which  I  urge  you  to 
reject. 

In  sum.  let  us  unlock  the  last  shackle, 
let  us  give  the  last  needed  boost.  Give 
this  community  the  encouragement  and 
the  organization  which  it  needs  to  ac- 
complish what  you  want  done. 

I  urge  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1163  and  the  rule  that  makes  its 
consideration  in  order. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  prenous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AT  THE 
W.AI.TER    REED    ARMY    MEDICAL 

CENTER 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R  18019)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington.  DC,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
C^&rollna  (Mr.  RiviesI? 
CXn leift— Part  19 


Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
^Teaker,  HM.  18019  would  provide  con- 
struction authority  in  the  amount  of  $7,- 
570,000  and  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology  located  at  the  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, B.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  facility  for  housing  those  functions 
which  are  cturently  located  in  the  an- 
nex to  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology  at  Seventh  Street  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  would  permit 
a  replacement  facility  at  Walter  Reed  so 
that  the  fimctlons  now  performed  at  the 
annex  may  be  transferred  away  from  the 
Mall. 

As  all  of  you  know,  on  May  7,  1966. 
President  Jolinson  recommended  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Hirsh- 
hom  collection  of  contemporary  art  and 
sculpture. 

The  proposed  legislation  contemplates 
using  a  site  on  the  Mall  between  Seventh 
and  Ninth  Streets,  Independence  Avenue 
and  Madison  Drive  in  Washington.  On 
that  site  will  be  located  a  museum  and 
sculpture  garden. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  proper  plan- 
ning for  this  new  museum,  it  is  necessarj* 
to  definitize  the  future  location  of  the 
medical  museum.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  funds  will  be  requested  until  alter 
advance  planning  and  design  have  been 
accomplished  and  construction  sched- 
uled. Nevertheless,  this  will  authorize 
the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $7,570,- 
000  in  support  of  the  new  facility  to  house 
the  Institute  of  Pathology. 

I  urge  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House  for  this  legislation  because  it 
will  lay  the  groimdwork  for  the  Nation 
to  accept  this  superlative  collection  of 
contemporary  art  which  Mr.  Hirshhorn 
has  made  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WASHINGTON    METROPOLITAN 
AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  CHILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1163,  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  amend  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  transit  regula- 
tion compact  to  establish  an  organiza- 
tion empowered  to  provide  transit  fa- 
cilities in  the  Natioiuil  Capital  region. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  1163, 
with  Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Celler] 
will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff] 
will  be  recognized  for  1 '  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

NEED    FOB    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  transportation  and 
commuting  problems  which  today  beset 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  have 
approached  crisis  proportions.  Travel  in 
and  around  the  Capital  City  is  grinding 
to  a  standstill ;  ever  more  of  our  historic 
metropolis  is  being  converted  to  concrete 
in  a  vain  effort  to  appease  the  rising  tide 
of  motor  traflBc.  To  go  from  one  place  to 
another  within  the  area  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  major  exploit.  Mount- 
ing commercial  and  residential  construc- 
tion renders  the  problem  daily  more 
acute. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
region  and  the  eflBcient  functioning  of 
the  Government  itself  depend  on  find- 
ing a  solution  to  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. All  are  agreed  that  the  solution 
lies  in  the  creation  of  adequate  mass 
transportation  facilities.  No  system  of 
roads  and  freeways  alone  can  meet  the 
need  without  disrupting  the  central  city 
and  destroying  the  beauty  of  our  historic 
Capital. 

In  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  this 
problem,  the  present  Congress  last  year 
took  vitally  important  steps.  It  author- 
ized a  25 -mile,  $431  million  rapid  transit 
system — the  so-called  core  system — prin- 
cipally within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  whose  construction  it  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  $100  million  in  Federal 
and  $50  million  in  District  fimds,  and  it 
appropriated  $6.2  million  to  begin  final 
engineering. 

But  even  if  the  construction  of  the 
core  system  surmoimts  present  appro- 
priations diflSculties  and  is  completed,  it 
alone  cannot  solve  our  transportation 
problems.  This  is  so  because  the  popu- 
lation density  of  our  suburbs,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  core  system,  is  expecting  a 
mushroom  growth.  In  1950,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  residents  of  the  area 
lived  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  1970  there  will  be  approximately  1.7 
million  persons  living  in  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbs,  comprising  67  per- 
cent of  the  area's  population. 

Already  today,  over  a  million  cars  en- 
ter and  leave  the  city  daily.  That  figure 
is  expected  to  double  by  1985,  even  If  a 
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full  m'lonal  ma.<a  transit  system  Is  built 
Construction  of  such  a  syst<?m  Is  a  mini- 
mal Mt^essity  If  we  are  to  a%old  a  com- 
plete breakdown 

WHAT  DOBS  THE  JOINT  ■XSOLr-TION   0<_i  • 

The  measure  before  the  House  Is  a 
major  and  necessary  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  a  revli^nal  system  of  rafJid 
rail  transit  for  the  Washinuton  metro- 
politan area  Recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Vlrumla.  and  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
would  create  the  WashinnjUjn  Metnxwl- 
Uan  Ar'-.-i  Trar.sit  Authority  comprUlnR 
two  members  from  each  of  the  three  sig- 
natories, as  a  oomm.^n  agency  of  Mary- 
land. VlrKinla.  and  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  'Altli  tx)wer  to  plan,  hnance.  con- 
struct and  de%flop  a  regional  mas.s  tran- 
sit .system  for  tho  area  Essentiall5',  the 
Joint  resolution  does  three  things 

First.  It  grants  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact — silready  ratified  by 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict— creatuu'  the  Transit  Authority. 

Second  It  ratifies  and  enacts  the  com- 
pact  for   the   District   of   Columbia; 

Thiid.  It  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
the  functions  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  the  Federal  In- 
strumentality which  has  Ix'en  respon- 
sible for  the  core  system,  to  the  Transit 
Authority  created  by  the  compact  and 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
regional  system. 

The  core  system  must  be  a  harmonious 
part  of  this  regional  system 

The  compact  defines  tiie  Washii^ton 
metropolitan  tra.'islt  zone  as  comprising 
the  Di.stnct  of  c-lumbla  M.Jiitgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in  Mary- 
land, and  Arlln*!ton  and  Fairfax  Couii- 
tles  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  Palls 
Church,   aid  Fa;rfax    In   Virginia 

Adoption  uf  the  Joint  resolution  will 
not  Itself  create  a  regional  system.  It  will 
not  construct  a  mile  of  tract,  and  it  will 
not  im^H^se  tiny  financial  obligation  on 
the  Uruted  States  or  the  District  of  C'?- 
lumbia  It  win,  however,  open  the  door 
to  progress  toward  realization  of  the  goal. 

BA(-KCBO'-ND 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  startling  in 
reaorting  to  an  Interstate  comp«rt  au- 
thority for  the  purpoae  of  performln? 
Interstate  .^r  regional  functlnij  Nor  Is 
the  participation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  Interstate  compact  arrange- 
ments unique  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
the  very  compact  for  which  the  consent 
of  Congress  is  being  sought  today  takes 
the  form  of  an  amendment — by  addition 
of  a  title  ni— to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact, Involving  the  same  three  .signa- 
tories, for  which  Congress  gave  coriacnt 
in  IWO 

Actually,  the  legislation  follows  and 
effectuates  the  declarations  of  policy 
made  by  Congress  In  19<M)  and  1965  In 
section  102  of  the  NaUona!  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  I960  the  86tn 
Congress  found  that  "an  improved 
timnsportatlon  system  for  the  Natk>nal 
Capital  region  ■  1 1  la  ewentlal  for  con- 
tinued and  effective  performance  f  U)^ 
function.*    of    the    Oovernrnent    .if    Uit- 


United  Stales,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  fo'  the  orderly 
gro\firth  and  development  of  the  National 
Capital  region,  and  for  the  prebervatlon 
of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  liie  Nation  s 
Capital  '■  Further,  In  section  301<ai  of 
that  act.  Congress  stated  Its  Intention 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  solution 
of  problems  of  a  regional  character  in 
the  National  Capital  region  by  means  of 
an  Interstate  compact  entered  Into  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  the  Board  of 
CommlSAloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  the  consent  of  Congress  "  The 
1960  act  expressly  authorized  negotia- 
tion of  such  a  compact. 

I  should  mention  that  the  86th  Con- 
gress also  gave  consideration  to  the  al- 
ternative of  using  a  Federal  corporation 
instead  of  an  Interstate  compact  author- 
ity as  the  transit  body  and  rejected  that 
alternative.  In  Its  report,  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  stated 

The  Conunittec  believes  ctrongly  that  ui 
Interitate  compact  la  the  best  means  at 
orgaxitzing  tor  txanspurLaUoQ  in  the  nallonai 
Capltui  region,  and  that  negoUatlon  of  such 
a  compact  should  begin  promptly  (H  Rept, 
No.  1S«2.  eeth  Cong.,  2d  sess,.  p.  IB) 

Instead  of  creating  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion, the  1960  act  established  by  compact 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  begin  work  on  the  preparation 
of  a  transit  development  program  It 
also  directed  the  President,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  conclusion  of  an 
Interstate  compact  by  the  signatories,  to 
submit  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  transfer  to  the  Interstate  authority 
of  the  property  and  personnel  of  the 
NCTA  This  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion does. 

The  policy  and  findings  of  the  86th 
Congress  favoring  an  interstate  author- 
ity over  a  Federal  corporation  were.  In 
effect,  reafllnned  by  the  present  Congress 
In  section  2  of  the  1965  act  which  au- 
thorized the  core  system. 

ADVANTAUKa  iir   tNTWlSTATX  AtTTHoarrY 

There  are  several  respecUs  In  wlilch 
resort  Ui  an  Interstate  compact  author- 
ity is  preferable  to  the  establLsliment 
of  a  Federal  or  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia corporation.  The  compact  device 
spreads  the  costs  of  the  project  equitably 
among  the  local  political  subdlvLslons  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia  a.s  well  as  the 
Federal  and  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  gov- 
errunents,  and  to  that  extent  reduces  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  and  Dl-strlct  govern- 
ments— section  16  Tlie  compact  au- 
thority, by  It/?  representative  nature  Is 
more  directly  responsible  and  responsive 
it^  the  needs  of  the  signatories  and  their 
subdlvl.siins  and  l.i  therefore  preferred 
by  the  States  In  thU  respect  It  avoids 
needless  l.'scurslon  Into  the  rights  of  the 
State's  It  als4)  aflord.s  a  tx'tter  basis  for 
coordination  of  the  .Authority's  plans 
wltii  those  of  ilher  planning  agencies 
Tl^ie  compact  approach  takes  the  Federal 
Oovernment  >ut  of  the  buslnp.<w  ol  oper- 
ating the  sy.stem  Also  the  compact  fa- 
cilities cwrdinaUon  ^f  the  rail  transit 
facillUes  wltJi  the  operatlon.s  of  privately 
owtwd  bu.slirif.s  which  are  now  rewulated 
by  tne  Wa.'ihington  Metropolitan  Area 
IraiLsi:   I  Dinmlaslon  pursuant  to  Inter- 


state  compact   among   the   same   three 
signatories,  consented  to  by  Congress 

But  the  mo.it  important  advantai;e  of 
a  compact  Authority  over  a  Federal  (,- 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  is  th( 
time   factor.     When   Coni;ress.   in  196- 
approved   the  transit  development  pr, . 
gram  prepared  by  the  NCTA  and  author- 
ized appropriation  of  $150  million  of  P>a. 
eral  and  District  funds  as  c rants  towa.-ri 
construction  of  the  core  system.  It  did  nn- 
grant  NCTA  authority  to  Issue  bonds,  but 
left  for  later  determination  the  methrx- 
for  ralirtng  the  bulk  of  the  money  requirpc 
for  flnancftig  the  authorized  system.  Tl.' 
Authority  created  by  the  compact  would 
develop  and  negotiate  an  equitable  pla.. 
for  P.nanclng  the  entire  regional  ."^yst^rr. 
including   the  core  system  already  au- 
thorized     Alternatively,  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  or  District  Corporation  to  raiv 
money  for  the  core  .-system  by  sale  of  rev- 
enue bonds  would  defer  construction  o'. 
the  regional  system  until  after  the  con 
or  basic  system  Is  completed      It  seeirj^ 
clearly  preferable  to  establish  a  compac; 
Authority  which  would  plan  and  develoi 
the  regional  system  while  qolng  fonjard 
with  the  constructlnn  of  the  core  system 
The  NCTA  will  need  more  money  by  raid- 
1968      Enactment  of  the  compact  legis- 
lation now  Ls  needed  If  physical  and  fi- 
nancial plans  are  to  be  completed  in  time 
to  market  revenue  bonds  In  the  spring  o! 
1968      I  have  stre.ssed  the  superiority  o! 
a  compact  authority  over  a  Federal  o: 
District    corporation,    not    because   the 
contrary   has    be<^n    widely   argued,  but 
because  some  of  the  objections  that  havf 
been  raised  tt")  the  le<nslatlon  seem  so  thir. 
that  I  wonder  whether  they  may.  ui  fact 
conceal   an   unspoken   preference  for  a 
Federal   rather  than  an  Interstate    In- 
strumentality. 

SirPPOBT    FOR    LCCISUtTIOS 

I  Will  call  the  attention  of  the  Hou5( 
to  the  distinguished  support  which  the 
measure  has  received  The  legislation 
Is  desired  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  by  the  Governors  and  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  by  the  Board  of  Commissione.'- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  NCTA  In  addition  to  witnesses  pre- 
senting testimony  at  the  hearing,  its  en- 
actment was  urKixl  by  the  Leagues  o; 
Women  Vot<'rs.  by  several  citizens'  asso- 
ciations, chambers  of  commerce  or 
boards  of  trade,  by  the  AFL-^IO  and 
by  numerous  cities  and  towns  within  the 
region 

Despite  the  overwhelmingly  favorabii 
reception,  however,  the  legislation  ha. 
been  .subject  to  some  criticism.  I  ^i'- 
cover  that  later  in  the  event  the  criticism 
is  levieti  agalni>t  the  compact. 

We  follow  the  constitutional  admoni- 
tion that  compact*  between  Slates  must 
be  ratlfled  by  Congress.  We  ask  that 
this  parUcular  compact  be  now  ratified 
by  this  tx>dy. 

I  hope  the  joint  ri-solutlon  will  be  over- 
whelmingly pa-ssed  by  the  House 

Mr.  McCUUOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desirr 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy.  Indeed  u^ 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In 


support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  area 
•ransit  compact.  I  hasten  to  a.SKUre  the 
Committee  that  I  do  not  wish  to  consume 
■.jne  in  general  debate  which  rightfully 
•.)t;ongs  and  neces.sarily  should  accrue  to 
\>iose  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
"atlently  worked  for  a  niunber  of  years 

0  bring  this  IcRlslalion  and  the  regional 
•ransit  plan  to  near  fruition. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would 
,(.n'e  a  useful  purpose  to  put  the  legisla- 
iion  before  us  in  historical  perspective. 

1  am  not  now  speaking  merely  of  the 

•  cent  history  of  proposals  for  rail  rapid 
ransit  for  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
.ate  back  to  1952.  These  will  be  treated 
ly  succeeding  speakers. 

I  am  speaking,  rather,  of  the  historical 
:.\e  of  Congress  as  the  plamiing,  as  well 
:S  the  governing,  body  for  the  seat  of 
N'ational  Government. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  by  our 
iebate  on  this  measure,  we  arc  continuing 
•'he  great  work  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
ind  of  succeeding  generations  of  states- 
nien.  in  advancing  the  design  of  the  Na- 

•  ion's  Capital.  Whether  It  be  regarded 
,,s  the  Federal   City   or   whether   it   be 

._yled— as  it  was  in  President  Washing- 
tons  time — "the  only  child  of  the 
Nation,"  it  is  a  city  which  was  set  aside 
ind  reserved,  not  just  for  its  residents, 
:iot  just  for  depaitmeiits  and  agencies  of 
he  Government  which  arc  located  here. 
aut  for  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

"What  Is  past  is  prologue"  is  a  fa- 
niiliar  line  chiseled  in  the  marble  on  the 
.\rchlves  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
add  to  that  observation  an  incisive  caveat 
ny  the  great  19th  century  English  novel- 
-st  and  commentator  on  his  times,  John 
Galsworthy  who  wrote: 

II  you  do  not  think  about  the  future,  you 
innot  have  one. 

The  prolog  to  our  action  today — 
speaking  in  broad  perspective — reaches 
back  to  the  founders,  and  to  the  clause 
in  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion whereunder  the  Congress  accepted 
cession  of  10  square  miles  of  ground  from 
Marjiand  and  Virginia  It  Is  significant 
that  these  two  original  States  not  only 
ceded  the  land  but  at  the  same  time 
contributed  significant  sums  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  in  the  new 
city. 

The  touchstone  to  development  was 
prior  planning  Maj  Pierre  I'Enfant 
'•ho  formulated  the  original  city  design 
*as  to  remark : 

No  nation  ever  before  had  the  opportunity 
>ilered  them  of  deliberately  deciding  upon 
'■he  gpot  where  their  capital  city  should  be 

LEnfant  devoted  his  life  to  assisting 
1.1  the  creation  of  a  capital  which  woiHd 
^  "magnificent  enough  to  grace  a  great 
nation." 

I  believe  that  over  the  years  imple- 
mentation and  development  of  the  orig- 
inal concept  and  plan  for  the  Capital 
City  has  proceeded,  in  the  main,  to  exem- 
plify the  progress  and  dignity  of  the 
•crowing  nation.  Thomas  Jefferson  looked 
to  the  architecture  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
•ng  itself  as  influencing  "with  Athenian 
■aste  the  course  of  a  nation  looking  far 
'Jeyond  the  range  of  Athenian  destinies." 

In  1851.  Congress  looked  to  the  future 
in  appropriating  funds  for  the  Improve- 


ment of  the  Mall,  to  be  undertaken  under " 
the  plan  of  Architect  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing.    Downing 's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  year  included  these  pro- 
phetic words : 

The  public  grounds  at  Washington,  treated 
in  the  manner  I  have  suggested,  would  un- 
doubtedly become  a  public  school  of  instruc- 
tion in  everything  that  relates  to  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  parks  and  ground.-;,  In  the 
growth  and  culture  of  trees,  while  they  serve 
more  than  anything  else  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  embellish  and  give  interest  tc.  the 
Capital. 

History  records  that  large  public  parks 
were  still  unknown  In  the  young  Nation 
at  this  time,  and  Downing,  with  his  de- 
sign for  the  Mall  as  executed  by  direction 
of  the  Congress,  was  among  the  leaders 
in  establishing  parks  and  open  recrea- 
tional space  as  an  essential  part  of  our 
urban  culture. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  further  examples. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  a  few  in- 
dications of  the  problems  of  Washing- 
ton's future,  which  symbolize  and  pat- 
tern as  well  the  pyramiding  problems  of 
urbanizing  America,  I  can  demonstrate 
how  we  will  address  them  forthrightly  by 
executing  and  consenting  to  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  transit  regula- 
tion compact  which  is  before  us  today. 

First,  as  to  urban  population,  by  the 
year  1985,  the  population  of  the  'Wash- 
ington area,  which  last  year  stood  at  2.3 
million,  will  have  Increased  to  3.4  million. 
The  nimiber  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  who  will  be  living  in  urban 
areas  of  over  50,000  population  will  be 
equal  to  the  total  population  of  the  whole 
country  as  of  1960. 

In  terms  of  land  use,  between  1965 
and  1980,  the  area  of  land  put  to  urban 
use  In  the  Nation  will  have  doubled.  If 
you  apply  this  figure  to  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding suburbs  of  'Washington,  you  will 
appreciate  the  need  to  develop  apace  of 
this  expansion  the  means  of  access 
to  and  movement  within  the  District  of 
Colimibla  for  residents  and  visitors  of 
the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  soimdness  of  a  mix  of  transporta- 
tion means  within  a  regional  system  Is 
no  longer  open  to  question.  Other  cities 
than  'Washington  finding  themselves 
choked  with  automobile  commuter  and 
visitor  traffic  have  moved  to  incorporate 
rail  systems  with  freeways.  San  FYan- 
cisco  has  started  construction  of  a  75- 
mile  rail  rapid  transit  system;  Atlanta, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  Houston,  to 
name  a  few  others,  are  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. Spurring  this  progress  along 
imquestlonably,  is  an  additional  and  so- 
bering figure,  that  there  presently  Is  one 
operative  highway  motor  vehicle  In  the 
United  States  for  every  two  citizens. 
The  threat  to  urban  areas.  If  other  trans- 
portation means  are  not  found,  should  be 
obvious. 

Two  imperatives  emerge  from  even  a 
brief  analysis  of  Uie  history  and  predict- 
able future  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

First.  The  maximum  and  most  so- 
phisticated planning  should  precede 
actual  construction  of  so  vital  and  In- 
tegral a  part  of  the  Nation's  Capital  as 
the  completed  transit  system  wUl  be. 
Such  planning  Is  already  underway  for 
the  core  system. 


Second.  The  future,  whose  probleitns 
we  hope  to  anticipate,  is  not  so  far  away 
that  we  can  afford  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  what  is  a  truly  regional  problem.  'We 
cannot  have  a  core  system  and  only 
then  turn  to  the  problems  of  extending 
the  system  to  the  suburbs.  We  must  have 
a  unified,  regional  approach,  and  we 
must  initiate  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  legislation 
as  It  was  repoi'ted  from  the  subcommit- 
tee will  most  effectively  fulfill  the  two 
imperatives  to  an  efficient  transit  sys- 
tem, worthy  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Those  same  two  States  which  first  ceded 
the  land  and  gave  money  for  the  build- 
ings in  the  18th  Century  again  stand 
ready  to  answer  this  20th  century  neces- 
sity for  further  development  of  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  members  of  the 
Committee  and  other  Members  of  this 
body  will  outline  the  basic  functions  of 
this  compact  els  a  de\1ce  for  establishing 
a  regional  transportation  system.  I 
would  like  to  close  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  things  that  this  legislation  does 
not  do: 

It  does  not  create  a  regional  system 
nor  does  it  build  a  mile  of  rapid  transit, 
in  and  of  itself. 

It  does  not  impose  any  obligations,  fi- 
nancial or  otherwise,  on  the  United 
States  or  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  contains  neither  a  regional  financial 
plan  nor  a  physical  plan  for  the  rapid 
rail  transit  system. 

But  the  compact  does  create  the 
framework  and  foundation  upon  which 
can  be  built  a  solution  to  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  the  greater  Washing- 
ton area.  I  believe  it  provides  every 
prospect  that  the  transit  system  eventu- 
ally perfected  wUl  be  worthy  of  the  Capi- 
tal of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitkner]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  interested  In  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  as  the  author  of  the  bill 
which  provided  for  such  a  system  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  I  want  to  say 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  now 
joined  us,  "Welcome  aboard;  I  wish  It 
had  been  otherwise  In  other  days." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  getting 
bloodied  up  In  an  effort  to  get  this  bUl 
passed,  one  of  the  North  Carolina  news- 
papers, after  the  1963  vote,  carried  a 
cartoon  showing  me  hanging  upon  a 
subway  strap,  and  the  title  of  the  cartoon 
was  "Lonesome  Rider." 

Apparently  we  have  picked  up  some 
local  riders  now  that  the  Federal  money 
Is  about  to  be  made  available. 

I  have  here  a  photostat  of  the  record 
vote  that  we  had  back  there  when  we 
were  really  fighting  for  a  rapid  transit 
system.  It  Is  a  very  Interesting  thing 
to  look  at. 

So  I  say  seriously  and  heartily  that  I 
welcome  you.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
now  support  a  rapid  transit  system  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  in  their  zeal 
for  the  rapid  transit  system  at  this  late 
date  that  they  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  full  picture  brought  to 
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their  attention  as  to  past  history  and  as     District  of  Columbia,  and  which  would     have  done  more  than  approve  a  compact 
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leagues  recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
•ributlon  that  he  hiv;  made  to  the  con- 


the  increased  traffic  demands  and  the 
requirements  for  additional  revenues  to 
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the  core  system. 
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their  attention  as  to  past  history  and  as 
to  what  this  compact  would  do.  nor  In- 
formation as  to  the  propriety  of  Con- 
gress taking  a  close  loolc  at  this  compact. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  cus- 
tomarily handles  compacts.  Under  the 
Constitution  compacts  between  States 
must  t)e  approved  by  the  Coni?ress  before 
becoming  effective 

This  is  an  unusual  compact,  however. 
It  Is  not  the  usual  situation  Usually 
the  compact  Is  between  two  or  three  sov- 
ereign States,  and  they  agree  upon  some- 
thing come  to  the  Congress,  and  we  ap- 
prove It  or  disapprove  It.  In  this  case 
the  Congress  Is  one  of  the  legislative 
branches  Involved  In  agreeing  upon  a 
compact 

The  Mar^'iand  and  Virginia  Lei^lsla- 
tures.  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  thr?  Judiciary  has  said,  have  writ- 
ten a  compact  The  Congress  Is  th>  leg- 
islative authority  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Congress  was  not  even 
aaked  to  participate  In  the  writing  of 
the  compact  Nuw  the  proponents  of  thla 
compact  say  that  the  Congress,  as  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  should  abdicate  completely  its 
functions,  and  say  that  we  are  going  to 
accept  in  a  hoodwinked  manner  what  the 
two  legLsldtures  In  these  two  neighbor- 
ing States  have  done 

I  think  Congress  has  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  that  I  think  we  have  a 
duty  to  write  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Federal  interests  the  provisions 
of  the  ci>mpact  In  compliance  with  what 
we  think  is  best  for  the  area  that  we 
are  suppos<xl  to  represent  specifically 
as  legislators,  and  that  Is  the  District  of 
Columbia 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  are 
now  saying  that  there  Is  something  un- 
holy about  amending  this  Maryland  and 
Virginia  written  paper,  who  would  argue 
with  me.  and  have  In  the  past,  that  the 
Congress  has  exclusive  legislative  au- 
thority over  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
Constitution  but  who  say  that  If  we 
do  not  abdicate  in  this  Instance,  that 
In  some  way  we  have  done  some  terrible 
wrong 

If  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  the 
Vlrvinia  U-kjlslature  are  not  scheduled  to 
meet  as  soon  as  you  think  they  ought  to 
there  Is  nothing  to  keep  them  from  meet- 
ing In  special  session  if  we  amend  the 
compact 

This  compact  should  be  amended  I 
will  offer  several  amendments,  and  I  will 
offer  them  as  one  who  Is  Interested  In  a 
rapid  transit  system 

I  recall  to  your  mind  some  history 
Several  years  ago  when  we  flrst  com- 
menced our  committee  hearings  In  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
there  was  submitted  to  us  a  rapid  transit 
plan  for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
region  According  to  the  estimates  that 
we  had.  this  plan  would  have  involved 
an  expenditure  m  excess  of  MOO  million 

After  going  into  this  matter  and  think- 
ing about  It  seriously,  and  talking  ab<jut 
It.  those  on  our  committee  who  at  that 
time  were  Interested  in  a  rapid  transit 
system  decided  that  we  should  reduce  It 
to  a  core  system  which  would  serve  the 


District  of  Columbia,  and  which  would 
be  an  economical  and  feasible  entity. 

We  further  reduced  the  cost  by  theae 
steps  to  $431  million  and  we  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  had  only  76  votes 
for  our  side  when  the  roll  was  called. 

We  came  back  In  the  89th  Congress 
with  the  same  core  system,  with  some 
amendments  to  the  previous  Ifgislation. 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate unanimously  adopted  this  legislation 
on  a  voice  vote 

So  whether  we  have  a  regional  system 
or  not.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  be  rea- 
sonable at  this  time  as  wc  have  been  In 
the  past  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  If 
you  move  Into  this  regional  program  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  compact — and 
I  say  this  because  of  the  conversations 
and  Conferences  I  have  had  with  some 
key  Members  of  this  body — that  you  will 
never  see  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  foreseeable  future  a  completion  of 
the  core  system  which  the  Congress  has 
already  approved. 

You  who  say  you  are  Interested  In  a 
rapid  transit  system  can  best  prove  It 
by  going  along  with  tlie  core  system, 
which  Is  something  that  the  Congress  has 
already  approved  and  for  which  we  have 
authorized  'he  expenditure  of  $100  mil- 
lion of  Federal  money  and  $50  million  of 
District  of  Columbia  money  Then  when 
that  core  and  essential  system  Is  built. 
we  can  then  look  at  tlie  regional  ap- 
proach and  make  the  extensions  which  at 
that  time  are  necessary  In  order  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  whole 
area. 

I  say  to  you  for  whatever  It  may  be 
worth,  as  one  who  has  been  genuinely 
Interested  in  rapid  transit  and  who  be- 
cause of  his  interest  In  helping  this  city 
and  Its  environs  to  tiave  a  rapid  transit 
system,  I  think  you  are  on  the  wrong 
track  by  pushing  this  so-called  compact 
at  this  time 

I  do  not  say  that  because  I  am  opposed 
to  ultiniately  seeing  a  regional  system  I 
think  it  would  be  foolish  for  anyone  who 
believes  In  a  rapid  transit  system  not  to 
hope  that  some  day  It  could  truly  be  a 
regional  system 

Without  going  into  detail  now.  I  have 
some  eight  or  more  amendments  which  I 
have  prepared  I  believe  In  theae  amend- 
ments and  I  believe  that  these  amend- 
ments are  valid  and  should  be  adopted. 

As  some  evidence  of  my  belief  that  I 
am  on  solid  ground.  I  can  say  to  you  as 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  that  some  8 
or  10  days  ago  I  furnished  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary, 
who  Is  supporting  this  compact  as  it  U 
written  with  the  committee  amendment. 
with  a  copy  of  each  of  the  amendments. 
I  also  furnished  hlra  with  a  copy  of  the 
argument  that  I  propose  to  make  on 
each  one  of  them.  S?o  I  may  find  that  I 
have  put  myself  at  a  disadvantage  by 
giving  them  this  advance  Information  In 
some  detail 

May  I  point  out  again  that  this  com- 
pact has  never  been  reviewed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  It  has  never  been  reviewed  by 
the  Congress,  as  the  legislative  authority 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  would  further  point  out  to  you  that 
If   you   adopt   this   resolution,   you   will 


have  done  more  than  approve  a  compact 
because  this  Joint  resolution  Is  a  com- 
pact plus  legislation  This  resolution 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  funds  l.-, 
an  unlimited  amount  by  the  District  cI 
Columbia  government  In  connection  *1th 
this  compact.  It  has  other  language 
which  Is  legislation  and  It  Is  not  merely 
the  approval  of  a  compact  as  we  normally 
have  In  compact  legislation. 

I  submit  In  all  seriousness  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  through  the  kindness  and  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  with  iha: 
committee  as  It  heard  this  matter,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  shouid  also  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  any  com- 
pact and  to  have  obtained  the  approvai 
of  the  Congress  before  you  accept  lan- 
guage that  was  written  In  Rlchm.ond 
and  In  Annapolis  without  Congress  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  pass  Judgmen: 
on  It 

I  say  to  you  gentlemen  in  all  earnest- 
ness that  the  proposed  compact  Is  about 
as  devoid  of  any  protection  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  tne  taxpayers 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  any  minds 
could  have  created  anywhere  in  this 
country  It  could  constitute  a  raid  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  on  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  point  out  as  I  offer 
amendments  later. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  this  matter  se- 
riously. I  am  not  going  to  engage  In  a 
bunch  of  parliamentary  shenanigans,  I 
do  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  arguments  on  several  amend- 
ments. I  have  an  Interest  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rapid  transit  system  here,  I 
am  convinced,  though,  that  If  you  blindly 
proceed  with  this  proposition  that  we 
have  before  us  now.  the  transit  system 
will  be  In  real  Jeopardy. 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Ciiauman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

First,  by  way  of  preface,  a  word  of  good 
news ;  We  on  this  side  do  not  propose  to 
consume  the  hour  and  a  half  which  has 
been  allotted  to  us  for  general  debate  A;. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  Indicated,  the  gravamen  of  the 
debate  will  proceed  when  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule 

Mr.  TENZER  Mr  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  TenzerI. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  use  all  the  time 
allotted  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  POFF.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Parenthetically,  however,  I  would  un- 
derscore a  comment  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  offer  some  eight  or  mor? 
amendments  Accordingly.  Members 
should  govern  them-selves  as  to  their  fu- 
ture plans  for  the  afternoon. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  indicated  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  indulge  In  the 
customary  amenJlle.s  I  had  intended  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  which  I  think  he  Is 
due.  and  his  Injunction  notwithstand- 
ing, I  shall  do  so.    I  believe  all  of  his  col- 


leagues recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution that  he  htis  made  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  regional  transit  system  and  to 
•ts  inauguration.  I  believe  eventually  we 
vkill  be  able  to  count  upon  his  great 
ulents  for  the  coiisummatlon  of  this 
wise  concept.  As  the  course  of  the  de- 
ijate  proceeds  to  a  logical  conclusion,  I 
(eel  certain  that  the  gentleman  will  be 
Inclined  to  support  the  passage  of  this 

bill. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

M.'  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment,  but  I  think  I 
would  have  to  say  to  him  that  which  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  said  at>out  Lord  Atlee 
when  Atlee  walked  by  and  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  said.  "Mr.  Atlee  is  a  very 
modest  man  and  with  very  good  reason." 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  intended  to  mean  that 
by  way  of  self-derogation  of  himself  or 
by  way  of  accusation.  In  any  event  I 
think  it  would  be  Important  in  the  brief 
time  I  have  scheduled  for  myself  In  gen- 
eral debate  to  speak  to  one  issue  which 
perhaps  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  Memt)ers. 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  word  of  caution 
to  those  who  think  that  a  negative  vote 
on  the  bill  will  somehow  be  registered 
as  an  economy  vote 

Mr  Chairman,  on  the  contrary,  a  vote 
against  the  compact  will  be  a  vote  to 
mcrease  the  total  financial  commitment 
of  [he  Federal  taxpayers.  Such  a  broad 
statement.  I  think.  deser\es  a  little  defi- 
nitive  explanation,  and  I  will  undertake 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  said.  Con- 
gress has  twice  already  decided  and  twice 
had  embedded  it-s  decision  In  the  law  of 
the  land  that  the  transit  system  for  the 
National  Capital  area  should  be  a  sur- 
face and  subway  mix.  that  it  should  be 
regional  in  concept,  regional  In  service, 
and  coordinated  with  other  public  and 
pnvate  transportation  facilities  serving 
the  area 

Toward  the  imiilementation  of  that 
policy  the  Congress  has  already  com- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $100  million  and  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  $50  million  for  a 
construction  start  on  a  core  sy.stem.  The 
rare  system,  for  the  purposes  of  this  de- 
bate, should  be  understood  to  mean  the 
transit  system  primarily  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Upon  completion  of  the  core  system, 
the  Congress  ui'l  make  a  determination 
as  to  how  the  additional  $331  million  of 
cost  of  that  system  should  be  financed. 
Obviously,  unless  this  compsurt  Is  adopt- 
ed, the  total  burden,  both  direct  and  con- 
tingent, will  fall  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury Said  differently,  the  Congress 
either  will  have  to  make  gran.s  for  the 
remainder  of  the  $331  million  or  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  establish  a  Federal  cor- 
poration to  float  revenue  Iwnds  to  raise 
the  remaining  $331  million.  In  which 
event,  of  course,  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  be  contingently  liable. 

After  this  money  has  been  spent  and 
the  core  system  has  been  constructed. 


the  increased  traffic  demands  and  the 
requirements  for  additional  revenues  to 
service  the  bonds  will  demand  an  ex- 
tension of  the  service  into  the  outlying 
areas  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

If  the  Federal  Government  pursues 
the  Federal  approach  as  distinguished 
from  the  interstate  compact  approach. 
then  at  that  point  it  will  be  the  burden 
of  the  Federal  Government  alone  to 
undertake  the  financing  of  the  exten- 
sions, either  by  way  of  grants  or  by  way 
of  revenue  bonds  issued  by  a  Federal 
corporation. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
Congress  should  decide  in  such  an  even- 
tuality to  proceed  by  financing  through 
revenue  bonds.  It  would  be  confronted 
first  and  foremost  with  the  fact  that 
$331  million  in  revenue  bonds  would  be 
outstanding  in  the  market,  and  that  the 
assets  of  the  core  system  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  core  system  would  be 
pledged  to  those  bonds.  Before  the 
Federal  Government  could  proceed  to 
finance  by  revenue  bonds  any  exten- 
sions into  the  suburbs,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  redeem  those  outstanding 
bonds  and  take  them  off  the  market. 
Why?  Simply  because  no  Investment 
house  will  accept  a  lien  on  a  part  of  the 
assets  or  on  a  part  of  the  revenues  to 
finance  a  part  of  the  system. 

If  we  concede  that  the  bonds  would 
have  to  be  redeemed,  we  must  take  into 
accoimt  the  redemption  penalty.  Ordi- 
narily the  penalty  is  5  percent;  and  5 
percent  of  $331  million  is  about  $16 1 2 
million.  That,  I  suggest,  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  which  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Another  additional  cost  occurs  to  me. 
If  we  pursue  the  Federal  approach  as 
distinguished  from  the  interstate  com- 
pact approach,  we  are  bound  to  be  faced 
with  substantial  delay.  If  we  consider 
that  we  are  currently  experiencing  an 
inflationary  Impact  of  approximately 
3  percent  a  year,  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  every  year  of  delay  on  an 
$800  million  project  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $24  million. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
Federal  approach,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
terstate authority  approach,  will  cost 
the  Federal  Treasury  more  in  money 
and  contingent  liability  because  it  will 
result  in  an  increased  cost  for  the  total 
regional  project.  Without  compacting 
partners,  the  full  burden  will  fall  upon 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  serve 
the  interests  of  those  we  represent  in 
congressional  districts  remote  from  the 
District  of  Colimibia  best  by  approving 
a  system  which  will  enable  the  partic- 
ipating political  subdivisions  In  the  area 
to  participate  equitably  in  the  financial 
burden  necessary  to  construct  a  facility 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  was  inter- 
ested In  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina    [Mr.  Whitener] 


with  respect  to  the  method  used  in  ar- 
riving at  the  document  we  have  before 
us  today.  Rather  than  using  this  time, 
then,  for  the  remarks  I  had  prepared,  I 
would  like  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House  just  how  this  compact  was  ne- 
gotiated. I  do  so  because  tiie  impression 
has  been  created  that  the  compact  was 
negotiated  in  Richmond  and  in  Annapo- 
lis and  then  brought  here  and  now  we 
are  asked  to  approve  this  document 
blindly,  not  exercising  o'Oi-  rights  and 
prerogatives.  Let  me  say  as  a  member 
of  the  negotiating  team — and  I  hasten  to 
add  I  did  not  represent  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  purixise  of  nego- 
tiating, because  at  the  time  I  first  be- 
came a  member  of  the  negotiating  com- 
mission I  was  a  member  of  the  State 

legislature  in  Maryland 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICICLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Was  there  anyone 
representing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  so-cal'ed  negotiations? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  In  the  actual  negotia- 
tions there  were  no  rej?resentatives  of 
Congress  either  from  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  no  effort  was  ever  made 
before  the  delegates  acted  in  the  State 
legislatures  to  pet  the  views  of  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  were  no  direct  negotiatioiis  by  our 
commission  asking  that  someone  be  des- 
ignated to  represent  either  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  {>oint  out  that  we  had 
the  problem  described  to  me  once  by  a 
Catholic  priest  assigned  to  a  post  in 
southern  Maryland  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  He  went  to  the  monsignor  in 
charge  of  travel  and  asked  him  which 
was  the  best  way  to  go.  The  monsignor 
told  him  he  could  either  go  down  to  the 
port  of  Baltimore  and  take  one  of  those 
boats  that  go  and  stop  at  every  town 
along  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  else  he  could 
take  a  train  to  Washington  and  then 
take  another  train  to  North  Beach  and 
then  take  a  fast  horse  and  buggy  the 
rest  of  the  way,  and  he  would  eventually 
end  up  in  southern  Maryland.  The 
young  priest  asked  the  monsignor,  "But 
which  is  the  best  way  to  go?"  The  mon- 
signor thought  for  a  while  and  finally 
said,  "I  really  could  not  say,  but  which- 
ever way  you  go,  about  halfway  through 
you  will  wish  you  went  the  other  way." 

Well,  that  was  the  trouble  we  had  as 
negotiators  of  this  compact.  We  had  the 
problem  of  in  effect  trying  to  outguess 
each  of  the  legislative  bodies.  This 
document  was  not  negotiated  in  Rich- 
mond or  in  Annapolis,  but  it  was  pursu- 
ant to  title  in  of  Public  Law  86-669.  the 
National  Capital  Transix>rtatlon  Act  of 
196G.  It  is  specifically  stated  in  that  law 
that  there  should  be  a  compact  nego- 
tiated and  consent  was  given  in  advance 
for  those  negotiations.  It  specifically 
provided  in  paragraph  (c»  thereof  that 
"the  President  shall  appoint  a  person  to 
participate  In  the  compact  negotiations 
and  to  represent  the  United  States  gen- 
erally.   The  Federal  representative  shall 
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report  to  the  President  either  directly  or 
through  an  agency  or  oCBclal  of  the  Oov- 
emment  as  the  President  may  specify  " 
Our  negotiations  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  previous  negotiatlorLs,  and  the  pre- 
vious negotiations  had  representatives 
from  the  District  Commissioners,  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  State  of 
Virginia.  We  decided  If  thLs  was  the 
proper  way  to  negotiate  the  f!rst  com- 
pact which  was  adopted  to  establish  the 
regulatory  a«iency  and  since  there  was  a 
Federal  law  which  only  added  the  Fed- 
eral representative  appointed  by  the 
President,  that  this  Indeed  was  the  prop- 
er way  to  negotiate  this  cixnpact 

After  we  had  concluded  our  negotia- 
tions we  took  the  document  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  where  it  was  adopted 

Then.  Mr  Chairman.  In  the  following 
year  we  took  It  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  where  It  was  adopted,  with- 
out amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  the  reason  we  suggest 
that  It  be  adopted  without  amendment 
here  today.  Ls  because  we  feel  that  the 
kind  of  decisions  we  have  made  In  our 
negotiations  are  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  entire  community,  and  are  In  the 
best  Interests  of  all  the  governments  m- 
volved.  mcludmg  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment 

And.  M.-  Ciiai.-Tnan.  I  wdl  say  this  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  in  the  course  of  our  negotiations 
there  was  not  one  decision  made  that 
did  not  represent  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  all  the  negotiators.  Including  the 
Federal  negotiator,  who  was  conversant 
with  all  of  the  views  of  the  Federal  e.ren- 
cies  involved,  uicludlng  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  there  wa.5  nothing 
that  was  decided  which  was  so  uiiusual 
or  which  did  not  represent  a  reasonable 
point  of  view  or  which  was  unworkable 
so  aj  to  create  any  real  concern  for  any 
Individual  even  d  he  would  have  de- 
cided the  i.5sue  In  a  different  manner 
were  he  to  decide  it  alone 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  this 
la  the  attitude  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  will  take  today  I  realize  that 
upon  many  occa.sions  there  are  two  roads 
to  travel. 

Mr  Chau-man.  one  has  little  dilQculty 
deciding  which  n>ad  to  travel  But  Mr 
Chairman,  we  have  traveled  the  roads 
which  we  believe  can  reasonably  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  true  that  this  Is 
an  unusual  compact  in  that  It  is  designed 
to  provide  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
as  provided  m  the  Constitution  but  al.v) 
adopts  the  compact  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Question  has  been  rai.sed  as 
to  why  this  legislation  wa«  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  only  and  not  to  the 
District  Committee 

Mr  Chairman,  this  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  the  rules  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  not  by  any  design  on  the  part  of  any 
Individual  to  bypass  any  Memt>er  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  acted  well  on  this 
legislation.    It  conducted  3  days  of  hear- 


ings, hearings  during  which  testimony, 
both  pro  and  con.  was  taken.  It  came 
back  with  this  legislation. 

However,  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
at  the  appropriate  time  the  Committee 
might  be  persuaded  to  change  its  position 
with  respect  to  Committee  amendment 
No   2  and  not  support  It  at  this  time 

Mr  Chairman,  In  essence.  I  believe  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  does 
need  a  balanced  system  of  tran.sporta- 
tlon.  and  I  further  believe  that  it  will  not 
have  a  balanced  system  of  transp<3rtatlon 
until  such  time  as  we  have  a  rapid  rail 
transit  system 

.And,  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wait  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
complete  the  downtown  system. 

We  need  a  rapid  transit  system,  and 
unless  we  Indorse  this  compact  today,  we 
shall  delay  the  bringing  about  of  a  re- 
gional system  of  transportation  for  this 
entire  area. 

The  best  manner  in  which  to  Institute 
this  rapid  traiisit  system  is  through  the 
compact  where  all  areas  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  decisions  which  are  made 
with  respect  thereto 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  allowed  to  deter- 
mine alone  where  the  extensions  of  the 
system  will  be  in  the  suburbs  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia 

This  is  a  local  problem  It  affects  the 
growth  of  the  local  areas  Involved,  The 
genius.  If  there  Is  any  in  this  compact, 
is  that  it  shall  be  used  as  an  Instrument 
of  the  local  governments  Involved,  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  various  States  Involved  and  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  body  approve  this  compact 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Chairman,  I  jield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  Oeraid  R  Ford! 
Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
tj  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan '> 

Tliere  was  no  objection 
Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  am  Impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  twice  before  registered 
Its  support  for  a  regional  transit  com- 
pact, which  creates  an  Interstate  author- 
ity for  the  operation  of  a  rapid  rail 
transit  system  In  the  Capital  region  The 
concept  embodied  in  this  legislaUon  Is 
nearly  universally  accepted  and  agreed 
to 

I  regard  it  as  settled  beyond  question 
tJiat  the  soluUon  to  the  public  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  found  In  a  .skillful  blend  of  trans- 
p<jrtatlon  means,  freeway,  bus,  and  rapid 
lail  transit. 

I  nught  remind  the  membership  of  this 
b  -dy  of  a  significant  fact  about  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  now  operative  In 
tiie  country  If  the  entire  population  of 
the  Nation  was  to  evenly  distribute  Itself 
In  the  veldcles  available  today,  there 
would  only  be  two  persons  in  each  vehi- 
cle Prom  this  simple  fact.  It  easily  fol- 
lows   that    some    alternative    to    private 


transportation  In  the  Nation's  Capita! 
will  be  essential  in  the  very  near  future 
I  am  convinced  that  tills  State  ar.d 
local  approach  Is  far  better  than  t.he  al- 
ternative of  a  federally  operated  regiona; 
trtinslt  .system  I  for  one  welcome  a.id 
appreciate  the  fine  cooperation  of  those 
two  great  States  who  at  the  birth  of  L*ie 
Nation,  ceded  the  land  upon  which  this 
great  city  now  stands. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  1163  be  passed  so  that  i; 
might  become  law  as  soon  as  possible" 
It  has  already  passed  the  other  body, 
and  awaits  only  our  approval  which  f 
hopje  will  be  secured  this  afternoon. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr   BROYmLLJ. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  if  the  question  was  a.'^ked  as 
to  what  wa;5  the  greatest,  the  most  sen- 
ous,  the  most  complicated  problem  of  a 
metropolitan  nature,  the  answer  would 
be  that  of  movement  of  people  and  goods, 
or  tran.sportation  and  communications 
In  fact,  the  only  solution  to  the  problem 
of  transportation  and  communications 
would  have  to  be  on  an  areawidc  basis 
I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the  prob- 
lems of  school  and  police  and  Are  protec- 
tion, and  recreational  areas,  but  those 
problems  can  actually  better  be  sclvpd 
within  the  local  political  subdivisions  of 
the  various  States,  but  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  try  to  solve  the  transportation 
and  communication  problem  by  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
States  or  separate  communities  You 
cannot  imagine  building  a  subway  sys- 
tem in  each  of  these  States  and  each  of 
these  communities,  and  stopping  the  sub- 
way lines  right  at  th.e  boundaries  of  each 
of  the  political  subdivisions.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  approached  on  an  areawid" 
and  regional  basis. 

Congress  has  agreed  to  this.  There  is 
no  controversy  over  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  solve  the  problem  of  transportation  on 
a  regional  basis. 

This  action  we  are  taking  today  is  the 
final  step  in  obtaining  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  We  have  had  12 
years  of  work,  negotiation  and  planning. 
This  is  not  pork-barrel  legislation  where 
the  local  communities  here  are  raiding 
the  Federal  Treasury — and  I  am  nor  de- 
nying but  what  I  ha\-e  been  guilty  and 
probably  will  be  guilty  in  the  future  of 
having  my  hands  in  the  Federal  cookie 
jar  on  behalf  of  my  constituents — but 
this  does  not  give  the  local  communities 
an  opportunity  of  tattling  additional  Fed- 
eral subsidies  in  solving  transportation 
and  commuiiication  problems.  On  the 
contrary  we  cannot  possibly  do  anything 
about  solving  this  problem  without  set- 
ting ratiflcatrjn  of  this  interstate  com- 
pact by  the  Congress. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  various 
steps  which  iiave  already  been  taken  by 
the  Congress  in  this  regard.  The  report 
of  the  committee  ocunts  out  that  we  have 
been  working  on  this  for  over  a  decade. 
Actually,  the  Congress  first  took  a  major 
step  in  this  direction  In  the  83d  Congress 
in  1954.  12  years  ago.  when  both  Houses 
approved  the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  study  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  problems  with  a  view  to  solving  the 


problems  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication. 

That  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  El- 
senhower becau.se  we  had  a  regulatory 
authority  attached  to  the  legislation 
that  had  some  technical  problems  in- 
volved. 

But  the  President  came  back  to  the 
next  Congress,  the  84th  Congress,  and 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  for  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  CouncU  to  enter  Into 
a  study  of  the  metropolitan  area  prob- 
lems, directed  mainly  to  the  problem  of 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  legislatures 
of  Mai-yland  and  Virginia  had  created  a 
joint  transit  commission  to  which  there 
were  members  appointed  to  work  with 
each  other  and  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  try  to  come  up  with  some 
areav,ide  solution  to  this  particular 
problem. 

That  was  not  all  that  the  Congress 
did. 

In  the  85th  Congress  we  created  a 
Joint  committee  made  up  of  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  three  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  study  further  this  par- 
ticular problem  of  metropolitan  area 
transportation.  It  was  this  joint  com- 
mittee that  received  tJiis  $500,000  retort 
which  was  authorized  by  the  84th  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  it  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  $500,000.  After  3  years'  work,  this 
report  was  received  by  this  joint  com- 
mittee which  was  create  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  main  thrust  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  3-year  study  or  3-year 
survey  was  that  there  must  be  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system;  that  it 
must  be  planned  and  constructed  on  a 
regional  basis  and  that  it  should  be  reg- 
ulated and  operated  by  an  Interstate 
compact. 

So  the  joint  committee  approved  leg- 
islation that  created  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  which  wEis 
approved  by  the  86th  Congress  in  1960. 

In  tloat  legislation  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  was  directed 
to  prtKced  with  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  areawlde  transportation 
system  and  authorized  in  that  legislation 
the  creation  of  an  Interstate  compact  to 
construct  and  operate  the  system. 

Then  again  the  89th  Congress  in  1965 
In  legislation  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  was 
talking  about  wherein  we  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  $431  million  system 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  we 
recon.lrmed  the  Interest  of  the  Congress 
and  the  desire  of  the  Congress  for  an 
Interstate  compact  to  be  created  to  ex- 
tend further  the  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem and  to  issue  revenue  bonds. 

So  here  over  a  period  of  12  years,  time 
and  time  again,  the  Congress  hsis  said 
that  we  must  have  a  regional  approach 
to  this  problem  and  that  an  Interstate 
compact  must  be  created  in  order  to  solve 
properly  the  problem. 

Here  we  have  had  representatives  of 
the  States  and  representatives  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  representatives 
on  the  part  of  the  President  working  to- 
gether trying  to  create  this  compact  at 
the  request  of  the  Congress. 


As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and 
our  minority  leader,  the  problems  are 
getting  worse.  Traffic  is  increasing. 
There  are  1  million  cars  a  day  entering 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  the  suburbs. 

A  subway  system — a  mass  transit  sys- 
tem for  the  city  of  Washington  alone 
cannot  survive.  You  have  to  have  some 
way  of  getting  the  people  who  are  in  the 
suburbs  into  the  city  to  use  the  system 
in  order  for  it  to  be  economically  feasi- 
ble. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  taxpayer.  We  have 
already  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$150  million,  which  we  agree  will  not 
do  the  Job. 

We  recognized  in  the  legislation  that 
was  passed  last  year  that  three  hundred 
and  some  odd  mUlion  dollars  in  bonds 
have  to  be  Issued.  Yet.  we  held  up  au- 
thorizing the  Issuance  of  those  bonds  in 
the  legislation  passed  last  year  recogniz- 
ing that  an  Interstate  compact  had  to 
be  created  in  order  to  issue  the  revenue 
bonds. 

There  is  ample  protection  here  for  the 
$150  million  authorized  by  the  Congress 
because  we  have  to  go  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  get  this 
money.  It  Is  provided  that  the  $150  mil- 
lion would  only  be  spent  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  system  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  will  be  a  partnership  and  it  should 
be  a  partnership,  with  equal  political  par- 
ticipation for  all  the  communities  that 
will  be  involved. 

The  compact  could  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  getting  involved 
into  any  labor  problems.  We  would  not 
have  the  Federal  Government  being  in- 
volved In  labor  negotiations  and  In  the 
handling  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  transit  system. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Poff]  pointed  out,  a  delay  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly.  Even  if  v;e  went  ahead 
on  Federal  action  for  the  core  system 
and  we  issued  bonds  and  then  later  on 
entered  Into  a  compact,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  In  order  to  transfer  those 
bonds  and,  of  covffse,  there  would  be  delay 
In  the  construction  of  the  regfonal  sys- 
tem, and  with  inflation  and  Increased 
cost  of  construction,  it  would  probably 
cost  several  million  dollars  more. 

So  let  us  not  renege  on  what  the  Con- 
gress has  asked  the  communities,  the 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
do,  and  let  iM  irot  let  12  years'  work  and 
planning  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  made 
a  statement  that  this  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
gram that  would  allow  for  equal  partici- 
pation. I  asstmie  he  means  equal  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  along  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.     Yes. 
Mr.   PICKLE.    Are   you   speaking   in 
terms  of  policy  matters  or  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.    In  both. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  What  would  be  the 
overall  cost  of  the  project?  Could  you 
make  an  estimate? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  When  we 
studied  the  regional  system  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  3  or 
4  years  ago  the  estimate  was  approxi- 
mately S800  million. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  the  eentleman 
from  Texas  asks  his  next  question? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Let  me  finish  this 
thought. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  want  to  straighten 
something  out.  The  question  was  di- 
rected 10  the  use  of  the  word  "equal." 
The  term  is  "eqaitable." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
to  the  genleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TENZER]  such  time  as  he  cares  to  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1163.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  conducted  the  hearings  on 
this  matter. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1163  is  in  a 
unique  posture.  There  Is,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  my  participa- 
tion In  the  proceedings  before  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  during  this 
debate,  unanimous  support  for  the  objec- 
tives and  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
compact.  The  objections  which  have 
been  voiced  are  directed  to  insubstantial 
and  peripheral  matters,  none  of  which 
taken  individually  or  in  the  aggregate 
raise  issues  of  significance  justifying  ad- 
verse action  on  the  legislation.  I  find  it 
reassuring  that  the  dedicated  opposition, 
after  the  most  thorough  gleaning,  can 
find  so  little  of  consequence  to  which 
any  possible  objection,  no  matter  how 
strained,  can  be  made. 

The  failure  of  the  opposition  to  at- 
tack the  basic  objectives  and  provisions 
of  the  compact  is  understandable.  They 
are  altogether  meritorious.  There  can 
be  no  doubt — 

First,  that  the  movement  of  people 
within  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  is  a  regional  problem  and  can  be 
solved  only  on  a  regional  basis: 

Second,  that  the  problem  is  of  vital 
concern  not  only  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coun- 
ties and  cities  which  are  a  part  of  the 
urban  complex; 

Third,  that  the  provision  of  transit 
service  in  an  urban  area  is  and  should 
be  a  function  of  local  rather  than  Federal 
Government ; 

Fourth,  that  the  local  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  area  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  take  the  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility for  providing  the  necessary 
transit  facilities  and  to  provide  their 
equitable  share  of  the  cost;  and 

Fifth,  that,  accordingly.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  transit  in  the 
Washington  Area  a  Federal  project. 

Although  not  directly  attacking  the  in- 
herent merits  of  the  compact,  the  as- 
serted objections,  or  any  of  them.  If 
accepted,  would  defeat  the  compact.    It 
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a.ust  be  understood  that  a  compact  is 
In  effect  a  legislative  contract  and  tlie 
compacting'  process  requires  that  each 
legislative  body  enact  substantially 
Identical  laws  Thus,  any  amendment  to 
the  compact  would  necessitate  the  resub- 
mission cf  the  compact  for  reenactment 
tc  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Legisla- 
tures This  legislative  process  could  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  In  1968,  since 
tiie  Vinjlnia  General  Assembly  meets  bl- 
annually  In  even  years. 

But  the  compact  is  needed  now — 1968 
will  be  too  late  Thus,  a  vote  for  any 
amendment  is,  in  reality,  a  vote  for  re- 
jection of  the  compact. 

One  of  the  prmcipal  functions  of  the 
authority  Is  to  provide  the  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  basic  system  ui  ex- 
cess of  the  $150  million  of  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  grants  which  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized.  This 
money,  according  to  present  NCTA 
schedules,  will  be  needed  by  mid- 1968 
Unless  the  authority  is  created  at  this 
session,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  could  do 
the  necessary  public  financing  job 

Without  the  compact,  the  Congress  will 
be  faced  wnth  responsibility  for  financing 
the  baMc  system  and  the  inevitable  en- 
largement to  a  regional  system.  The  re- 
gional system  cannot  be  financed  or  sat- 
isfactorily operated  as  separate  jurisdic- 
tional segments.  If  the  project  begins 
as  a  Federal  project.  It  will  most  certainly 
continue  as  one  This  session  is  the 
point  of  no  return  We  must  now  decide 
whether  we  want  t-anslt  to  be  a  Federal 
or  Interstate  project.  If  we  reject  the 
compact,  we  will  have  a  Federal  project. 
If  we  approve  the  compact,  we  preserve 
the  option  to  go  either  the  Federal  or  In- 
terstate route  after  we  take  a  look  at 
the  physical  and  financial  plajvs  of  the 
authority  I  fall  to  perceive  thit  any 
or  all  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  have  the  significance  or  merit  to 
Justify  that  we  now  blindly  reject  the 
compact  before  we  see  what  it  can  do 

During  the  hearings  the  critics — lim- 
ited in  number — explained  that  they  were 
not  opposed  to  the  compact  but  felt  that 
the  compact  should  not  be  created  until 
the  basic  system  already  authorued  by 
the  Congress  Is  completed  or  well  under- 
way This  position  ignores  the  fact  that 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  authority 
would  be  able  to  finance  the  suburban 
extensions  as  long  as  the  assets  and  rev- 
enues of  the  basic  system  are  pledged  to 
secure  the  public  bond  issue  which  will 
be  required  to  finance  the  basic  .system 
The  bond  market  will  not  buy  divtslonai 
liens  on  the  regional  system  One  agency 
must  do  ail  the  public  financing.  If  the 
basic  system  is  built  and  financed  by  a 
Federal  entity,  the  authority,  under  the 
most  optimistic  view,  would  b«  faceJ  » itii 
a  prohibitively  expensive  redemption  of 
the  outstanding  Federal  securities  or. 
what  Is  more  Ukeiy.  would  find  that  the 
bonds  of  the  Federal  agency  would  not 
be  redeemable  for  a  number  of  years 
Thus,  the  recommendation  that  we  pro- 
ceed by  separate  stages  is  not  realistic 
and  In  reality  calls  for  a  Federal  project 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  urge  a  course  of  action  which 
in  all  likelihood  will  put  the  Federal 
Government  Ln  the  transit  business  when 


the  local  governments  propose  an  equi- 
table arrangement  which  would  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  that  respon- 
sibility He  would  now  have  Congress 
reverse  a  policy  decision  made  In  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960.  In  section  102  of  that  act.  Con- 
gress found  that  tliere  should  be  a  re- 
gional system  cooperatively  developed 
between  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  section  204 igi  of  that 
act.  Congress  laid  down  the  policy  that 
the  cost  of  the  regional  system  should 
t>e  borne  as  far  as  possible  by  the  fare 
box  and  that  any  remaining  costs  shall 
be  equitably  shared  among  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  Those 
policy  provisions  were  reaffirmed  In  sec- 
tion 2ibi  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Philip  S  HuKhcs,  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  testified  before 
the  committee  that  one  of  the  basic 
principles  which  guided  the  administra- 
tion In  the  negotiation  and  drafting  of 
the  compact  was  that  major  responsibil- 
ity for  planning,  development,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  transit  system  should  be  at 
the  local  level  and  shared  by  the  partici- 
pating local  Jurisdictions  with,  at  the 
same  time,  effective  protection  of  the 
Federal  Interest.  Mr.  Hughes  expressed 
the  view  that  the  legislation  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  principle.  The  com- 
pact keeps  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  a  local 
transit  system  while  affording  adequate 
protection  for  the  Federal  Interest 

This  bill  Is  no  handout  to  the  Con- 
gressmen from  the  nearby  Maryland  and 
Virginia  areas  Actually,  the  reverse  of 
this  situation  is  true  Our  colleagues 
whose  districts  lie  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal region  are  urging  a  course  of  action 
which  win  require  their  constituencies 
to  put  up  large  sums  of  money  In  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  a  regional  problem  Without 
the  compact,  the  regional  tran.slt  sys- 
tem would  be  strictly  a  Federal  party 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which.  I  am  convinced,  may  well  frus- 
trate the  interstate  approach  to  the 
regional  transit  problem,  even  if  we  ap- 
prove the  compact  That  amendment  is 
committee  amendment  No  2  I  opposed 
that  amendment  In  committee  and  I  will 
oppose  it  ai?ain  under  the  5-minute  rule 

It  is  obvious  that  the  legislation  must 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition  from 
NCTA  to  the  Ajthonty  It  would  be  ut- 
ter chaos  to  leave  t>oth  a  Federal  agency 
and  a.n  interstate  agency  In  the  field  to 
dj  overlapping  Jobs  The  period  of 
transition  should  be  a.s  brief  as  possible 
to  accomplish  the  orderly  tran.sactlon. 
The  legislation  as  submitted  by  the 
President,  provided  that  the  transition 
would  occur  on  September  30,  1967. 
That  Ls  conuined  in  section  3<&^  of  the 
bill  on  page  70  That  date  was  carefully 
selected  eind  provides  time  for  the  Au- 
thority to  prepare  Its  phy.sical  and 
financial  plans  and  have  them  reviewed 
by  the  Federal  Government  prior  to  the 
takeover  date.  If  those  plans  are  un- 
acceptable, Congress  would  still  retain 
complete  control  of  the  situation.  It 
could  at  that   time   repeal  the  consent 


or  extend  the  time  for  takeover.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  do  so  is  expressly 
preserved  in  section  6ia>   of  the  bill 

There  are  many  advantages  which  flow 
from  this  takeover  program: 

First  Until  the  takeover,  section  2ic< 
of  the  bill  provide.s  that  the  powers  of  the 
NCTA  shall  be  unimpaired.  This  mean; 
that  NCTA  will  continue  to  plan  and  de- 
velop the  basic  system  to  the  extent  o; 
availability  of  funds.  This  arrange- 
ment, together  witli  restrictions  imposec 
by  paragraph  ( b  >  of  section  3  on  the  use 
of  the  $150  million  of  grants  authorize^; 
by  the  Congress,  is  practical  assurance 
that  the  basic  system  will  be  constructed 
as  authorized  by  the  Congress; 

Second  The  definite  provision  for  the 
takeover  eliminates  any  competition  for 
survival  between  the  NCTA  and  the  Au- 
thority. Such  a  bureaucratic  battle 
could  produce  only  chaos; 

Third.  One  of  the  principal  transition 
provisions  Is  that  the  NCTA  Is  tc  serve 
as  the  planning  and  engineering  arrr. 
of  the  Authority  dunng  the  period  of  co- 
existence of  the  agencies.  This  arrange- 
ment Is  provided  for  in  paragraphs  'c 
and  I  d  >  of  section  3  of  the  bill.  This  ar- 
rangement will  assure  that  the  basic  sys- 
tem and  the  regional  s.vstem  will  be  de- 
veloped under  a  single  planning  and  en- 
gineering concept  and  will  avoid  the 
necessity  for  creating  duplicate  profes- 
sional staffs  Under  this  arrangement 
the  personnel  of  NCTA  will  be  able  to 
transfer  to  the  Authority  at  the  time  cf 
takeover,  and 

Fourth.  Most  Importantly,  the  A'.;- 
thority  must  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  project  by  September  30.  1967,  r. 
order  to  meet  the  time  schedule  for  pub- 
lic financing. 

Committee  amendment  No.  2.  however 
would  strike  the  definite  takeover  date 
of  September  30.  1967.  and  substitute  Lt 
lieu  thereof  an  indefinite  time  to  be  de- 
termined later  The  determination 
would  be  made  at  such  time  as  the  Cor.- 
mittees  on  the  Judiciary  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  are  satisfied  with  all  of 
the  details  of  the  authority's  financial 
and  physical  plans  and  the  personnel 
structure  of  the  authority.  Neither  the 
Judiciary  Committees,  nor  any  other 
committee  of  the  Congress,  are  stafTed 
to  serve  as  a  planning  commission  and 
should  not  be  requested  to  do  so.  The 
details  Involved  In  the  physical  and  fi- 
nancial plannlns:  involve  the  kind  of 
complexities  and  expertise  which  nor- 
mally are  considered  the  function  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  There  is  no  bays 
for  an  exception  In  this  case  If  the 
plans  for  a  regional  system  re<iuire  fur- 
ther participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  on  behalf  of  the  United 
suites  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tlie  entire  Congress — not  Just  two  com- 
mittees— should  determine  whether  and 
t-o  what  extent  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  Even  without  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  2.  Congress  nec- 
essarily would  be  required  to  make  this 
determination  The  procedure  involved 
in  the  proposed  amendment  adds  noth- 
ing further  to  protect  the- Federal  inter- 
est. It  simply  creates  a  Pandora  s  box 
of  confusion,  the  probable  consequence 


of  which  would  be  completely  to  frus- 
trate the  interstate  approach. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you.  my  colleagues, 
to  vote  for  the  approval  of  the  compact, 
op[X)se  any  amendments  to  the  compact 
offered  on  the  floor,  and  support  the 
deletion  of  committee  amendment  No.  2, 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut rMr.  St.  Once]. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  mass 
transit  for  the  metro;x)litan  area  of 
Washington  presents  two  factors  which 
have  primary-  Influence  on  shaping  the 
organizational  structure  to  administer 
the  regional  transit  system: 

First.  The  area  involved  encompasses 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  a  Fed- 
eral territory',  and  parts  of  the  two  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia:  and 

Second.  The  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing mass  transit  service  is  a  funclion  of 
local  government. 

In  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960— Public  Law  86-669,  74 
Stat.  537 — Congress  recognized  these 
factors  and  authorized  the  States  of 
Marv'land  and  Virginia  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  negotiate  a  compact  to  create  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  the 
regional  transportation  facilities.  That 
act  also  created  the  National  Capital 
Tran.'^ixirtatlon  Agency,  as  an  interim  or 
temporarj"  organization  to  keep  the 
project  moving  while  the  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  negotiating 
the  compact  The  legislation  under  con- 
sideration Is  the  product  of  those 
negotiations. 

There  are  basically  only  two  accept- 
able organizational  alternatives:  First,  a 
Federal  entity;  or,  second,  an  interstate 
authority. 

While  the  involvement  of  a  Federal 
territory  and  portions  of  two  States  af- 
fords the  legal  basis  for  a  Federal  agency, 
the  local  nature  of  the  public  service  In- 
volved makes  its  inadvisable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assume  primary  re- 
spoasibility  for  an  urban  transit  project. 
Conversely,  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
local  governments  directly  concerned  to 
assume  the  basic  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility for  providing  the  necessary 
transit  facilities  and  sei-vice  and  the  in- 
terstate authority  affords  a  Jurisdictional 
basis  for  such  a  cooperative  effort. 

It  would  seem  that  a  mere  statement 
of  the  problem,  and  the  considerations 
bearing  upon  it,  demonstrates  that  the 
interstate  authority  approach  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
there  is  a  twofold  Federal  responsibility 
»1th  respect  to  a  transit  system  for  the 
National  Capital  realon  which  must  be 
adequately  protected: 

First.  The  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  grant  or  withhold  its  consent  to  com- 
pacts between  States;  and 

Second.  The  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  govern  the  District  of  Columbia, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  properly 
protects  the  Federal  interest  in  both  of 
these  areas.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  state  the  considerations  upon 
which  this  conclusion  is  based. 

From  the  standpoint  of  congressional 

responsibility  for  compacts  generally,  the 
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bill  contains  the  provisions  considered 
essential  for  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
interest.  In  section  6ia),  Congress  re- 
serves the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  legislation.  Section  6<b)  requires 
the  Authority  to  submit  to  Congress  and 
to  the  President  copies  of  all  annual  and 
special  reports  made  to  the  Governors, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  legislatures  of  the  com- 
pacting States.  In  section  6(c)  the  legis- 
lation reserves  the  right  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  to  require  the  disclosure  and 
furnishing  of  such  liiformation  by  the 
Authority  as  they  may  deem  appropriate 
and  grants  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  or  any  of  its  committees,  access 
to  all  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the 
Authority  as  well  as  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion of  any  facility  used,  owned,  leased, 
regulated,  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Authority. 

The  compact  itself  provides  additional 
mechanics  enabling  full  surveillance  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  Author- 
ity and  its  operations: 

First.  Article  8  requires  the  Authority 
annually  to  adopt  separate  capital  and 
current  expense  budgets.  It  Is  required 
that  certified  copies  of  such  budgets  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  principal  budget 
officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  participat- 
ing local  governments  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  required.  It 
Is  expressly  provided  that  any  financial 
participation  proposed  in  such  budgets 
shall  be  subject  to  such  reviews  and  ap- 
proval as  may  be  required  by  the  budget- 
ary or  other  applicable  procedures  of  the 
participating  governments. 

Second.  Article  16,  section  70(a)  re- 
quires an  annual  audit  of  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  Authority  to  be  made  by 
independent  certified  public  accountants. 
Copies  of  the  audit  report  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, among  others,  to  the  Congress. 
In  addition  to  this  audit  by  independent 
certified  public  accoimtants,  section  70 
(b)  provides  that  the  transactions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  3  this  authoriza- 
tion In  the  compact  is  supported  by  a 
direct  grant  of  the  Congress  of  power  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  perform 
the  audit  function.  The  amendment 
grants  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
substantially  the  same  audit  powers  with 
respect  to  the  Authority  that  it  has  with 
respect  to  Federal  corporations. 

The  legislation  provides  adequate  pro- 
visions to  protect  the  congressional  re- 
sponsibility for  governing  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  provisions  may  be 
highlighted  as  follows: 

First.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Authority  by  two  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia — arti- 
cle 3,  section  5(a).  These  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  are  responsible  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 


Second.  The  Federal  Government  will 
participate  in  the  planning  activities  of 
the  authority  through  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission.  Section  14'cm 3)  di- 
rects the  Authority  to  cooperate  with 
these  agencies,  as  well  as  the  agencies  of 
the  States  concerned  with  planning,  in 
the  development  of  the  transit  plan.  In 
order  to  provide  a  framework  for  such 
cooperation,  that  section  of  the  compact 
authorizes  the  Authority  to  create  tech- 
nical committees  composed  of  personnel 
appointed  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, and  the  other  specified  planning 
agencies.  After  the  transit  plan  Is  de- 
veloped in  this  manner,  it  must,  prior  to 
adoption  by  the  Authority,  be  submitted 
for  comment  to  various  political  bodies 
and  agencies,  including  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission — article  6. 
section  15ia)  (6). 

Third.  The  Federal-aid  highway  acts 
provide  that  Federal  aid  for  highways 
in  metropolitan  areas  shall  be  withheld 
unless  the  metropolitan  area  has  created 
a  continuous,  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning  process  cooperatively  es- 
tablished by  the  highway  agencies  of  the 
States  involved  and  the  local  govern- 
ments. Such  a  transportation  planning 
process  has  been  created  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  and  the  compact 
requires  the  Authority  to  cooperate  with 
and  participate  with  those  agencies  and 
governments  in  the  continuous,  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning 
process — article  6,  section  14(c)(2). 

Fourth.    In     the     National     Capital 
Transportation   Act   of    1965,   Congress 
authorized  the  coi^struction  of  the  basic 
system,  located  primaiily  witlun  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  proposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Authority 
and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $150 
million,  consisting  of  $100  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  $50  million  of  District  of 
Columbia  funds.  The  legislation  contains 
provisions  to  assure  that  the  facilities  al- 
ready authorized  by  the  Congress  will  be 
constructed  as  authorized  and  that  the 
funds  will  not  be  diverted  to  any  other 
purpose.    Initially,  it  must  be  observed 
that  section  3«b)  provides  that  all  of  the 
$150  million  authorized  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  were  originally 
made.     Moreover,    any    unappropriated 
portion  of  the  $150  million  of  grants  are — ^ 
required   to   be   appropriated   either   to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia out  cf  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  paj-ment  to  the 
authority,  depending  upon  the  source  of 
the  grant.     It  should  further  be  pointed 
out  that  paragraphs  (O  and  (d)  provide 
in  effect  that  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Authority  prior  to  the  time  its 
fimctions  and  duties  are  transferred  to 
the  Authority,  shall  serve  as  the  planning 
and  engineering  arm  of  the  Authority. 
This  assures  the  continuity  of  the  plan- 
ning and  engineering  policies  and  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  development  of 
the  basic  system. 

Fifth.  The  compact  also  provides  pro- 
tection for  the  Federal  Interesrt  in  the 
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expansion  of  the  b&slc  system  Into  a  re- 
gional s>'st«n  As  set  forth  above,  there 
is  Federal  participation  In  the  planning 
process  throu)s'h  the  representation  of  the 
Dlstnct  of  Columbia  on  the  Authority 
and  by  the  participation  of  the  National 
Capital  PlannJnij  Commission  and  the 
Ptne  Arts  Commission  In  the  planning 
process.  Beyond  these  provlslor\s,  the 
arrangements  for  financing  the  capital 
projects  of  the  Authority  assure  adequate 
control  to  protect  the  Federal  interest. 
Under  sections  17  and  18  of  article  7.  the 
Authority  cannot  impose  any  commit- 
ment or  obllfe'atlon  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Federal  Oivemment  or 
any  other  participating  government. 
Thus,  any  financial  participation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  development  of  the  re- 
gional system  will  be  subject  to  control 
of  Congress  through  the  appropriations 
process 

The  composition  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Authority  provides  sig- 
nificant assurance  of  the  political  re- 
sponsibility and  responsiveness  of  the 
Authority  to  the  participating  govern- 
ments The  six  memt>ers  comprising  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Authority  will 
be  either  memt>ers  of  the  governing 
lx>ards  of  the  local  governments  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  such  bodies  In  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
representatives  will  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  This  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  Ls 
novfl  among  authorities  created  by  In- 
terstate compact,  a.ssures  that  the  plans 
of  the  Authority  will  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
foster  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
communities  located  In  the  area  and  that 
all  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Au- 
thority will  be  amenable  to  the  Influence 
and  control  of  the  affected  governments 
This  is  a  significant  Innovation  In  the 
law  of  compact.s  and  one  which  makes 
that  venerable  political  device  an  ap- 
propriate in.strument  for  the  handling 
of  metropolitan  area  problems  involving 
more  than  a  single  State, 

Based  on  .studies  by  the  Congress  and 
Federal  agencies  over  the  last  10  years 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  re- 
gional transit  system  l«  needed  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  There 
1b  no  rea«on  why  such  a  system  should  t)e 
a  Federal  project  or  even  why  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter  The 
Interstate  authority  created  by  the  bill 
woiild  relieve  the  Federal  Oovemment  of 
this  responsibility  twnd  the  need  for  .such 
leadership.  The  Authority  betore  the 
Congress  In  House  Joint  Resolution  1163 
la  suitable  for  the  purpoae  and  provides 
a  reasonable  accommodation  of  the 
PWeral  and  local  Interests  and  provides 
all  necessary  protection. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frf^m  Mary- 
land (Mr    MArHKif! 

Mr,  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACHEN  I  am  glad  to  >'ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  PICKUE  I  was  askmg  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  a 
fev  minutes  ago  as  to  what  was  meant 
In  the  joint  resolution  in  the  reference 


to  equitable  »)articipatlon.  I  ain  tr>'lng 
to  establish  what  part  the  State,s  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  would  play  on  a 
dollars  and  cents  basis  with  respect  to 
matching  Do  they  have  percentages  In- 
volved'' On  what  level  will  they  actually 
pay  their  part? 

It  is  said  that  this  measure  will  give 
the  States  the  right  to  come  into  this  pic- 
ture and  pav  their  part  I  believe  that  Is 
commendable. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  must  have  a  regional  sys- 
tem. My  purpose  Ls  not  to  trj-  to  shoot 
holes  through  the  legislation,  but  to  try 
to  find  out  what  percentage  the  States 
will  be  giving.  Specifically,  what  amount 
of  money  has  either  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia or  the  State  of  Maryland  actually 
appropriated  for  this  project? 

Mr  MACHEN  I  sliould  like  to  yield, 
for  an  answer,  to  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  couJd  give  the  answer,  but  I  am 
not  on  the  committee  I  am  ver>'  Inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  I  am  speaking 
on  the  overall  aspects  of  It. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Porrl. 

Mr  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

The  compact  provides,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  that  all  costs  in  excess  of 
those  which  are  repayable  out  of  the  fare 
box  will  be  distributed  among  and  allo- 
cated to  the  participating  sigioatorles 
equitably.  There  Is.  of  course,  some  im- 
precision to  the  word  "equitable,"  but 
we  suggest  that  there  Ls  a  built-lii  mech- 
anism which  guarantees  that  the  distri- 
bution and  allocation  will,  indeed,  be 
equitable. 

This  Ls  It  When  the  allocation  is  made. 
It  will  be  submitted  to  the  several  signa- 
tories and  their  governing  bodies.  If  the 
governing  body  does  not  regard  the  allo- 
cation as  equitable,  that  governing  body 
has  a  power  equivalent  to  a  veto,  simply 
by  withholding  Its  contractual  commit- 
ments, or.  In  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Congress  by  withholding 
appropriations. 

Mr  MACHEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  appreciate  that  remark. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  mind.  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes  and  I  should  like  to 
ftlve  my  statement 

Mr,  PICKLE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  will  hold  further  ques- 
tions until  later, 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Chairman,  per- 
haps, since  I  am  a  Congressman  from 
Maryland  who  has  grown  up  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Nations  Capital  and  has 
seen  its  fantastic  growth  In  tlie  suburbs 
as  well  as  in  the  Dlstnct  of  Columbia, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  from  1954  until  election  to 
Congress  2  years  ago,  I  should,  as  I  have, 
actively  participated  in  the  program  of 
tr>ing  to  find  the  answer  to  getting  a 
balanced  transportation  sy.slem  fur  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington. 

Mr,  Clialrman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  faced  today  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  of  great  importance 
to  Its  Members  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, However.  I  want  to  .stress  that 
tlus  is  not  a  bill  of  simply  provincial  in- 
terest. It  affects  everyone  who  visits  or 
lives  m  the  Capital  of  the  NtUlon. 


All  those  congressional  Members  who 
have  been  tied  up  In  a  traffic  jam  or  «ho 
have  attempted  to  hail  a  cab  during 
rush  hour  must  feel  very  sympathetic 
With  the  efforts  of  the  District  oi  Co- 
lumbia to  plan  and  construct  a  rapid 
rail  system. 

Last  year  we  enacted  the  legislation 
to  construct  the  portion  contained  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia  The  States 
of  Mar>iand  and  Virginia,  in  their  re- 
spective legislatures,  have  passed  laws 
authorizing  their  participation  lii  a 
compact  which  would  create  the  instru- 
ment to  make  possible  the  extension  of 
the  system  into  the  suburbs. 

This  resolution,  which  Is  before  Con- 
gress today.  Is.  then,  the  capstone  on 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  public  trans- 
portation system  in  the  National  Capital 
region. 

Because  of  the  Federal  nature  of 
Washington,  DC  ,  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  National  Government  has  been 
called  upon  to  act  in  two  capacities  on 
this  matter.  First  of  all,  by  exercising 
the  congressional  jurisdiction  over  the 
seat  of  the  government,"  and  secondly, 
by  adhering  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  a  State  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  Congress  before  entering  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  support  of  the  first  measure 
and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  second  which 
was  handled  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Those  of  us  representing 
areas  .surrounding  Washington,  DC,  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  time  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees devoted  to  this  legislation.  On  be- 
half of  my  constituents  I  am  very  grate- 
ful and  ask  for  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues for  enactment 

Our  Nation's  Capital  in  a  ver>'  real 
way  Is  capital  of  the  free  world.  As 
such  we  have  a  re.sponslbillty  to  set  an 
example  of  progress  and  harmony  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  foreign  observers.  The 
enactment  of  this  compact  will  demon- 
strate cooperation  between  Jurisdictions 
In  a  manner  that  could  well  be  Imitated 
In  other  places. 

I  hope  that  no  bar  to  this  cooperation 
will  develop  in  Congress. 

As  a  candidate  for  Congress  2  years 
ago,  I  campaigned  on  the  basis  of  saying 
I  would  try  to  make  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tlons  Capital  and  Its  approache.s  are 
really  the  respon.slblllty  of  Congress  and 
that  we,  the  greatest  countr>'  in  the 
world,  had  one  of  the  potentially  most 
attractive  nations  capitals.  With  guid- 
ance and  foresight  and  help  not  only 
from  Congre.ss  but  from  the  neighboring 
jurisdictions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
we  could  bring  this  to  fruition.  We 
have  started  on  that  approach  in  many 
ways,  and  I  am  very,  very  happy  at  the 
bipartisan  support  that  I  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  Piscataway  Park  bill 
which  preserves  some  parts  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  I  hope  to  be  back  here  in 
the  next  .session  of  Congress  and  get 
additional  help  along  those  lines. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 


gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
nil  and  compliment  him  for  bringing 
back  into  focus  the  need  for  a  balanced 
transportation  system  of  roads  and  rapid 
transit.  We  need  that  and  we  need  to 
see'that  we  do  not  become  a  city  of  just 
highways.  Of  course,  we  do  need  the 
highways,  but  we  in  Maryland  and  'Vir- 
ginia are  ready  to  pay  our  share  of  this 
rapid  transit  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  order  to  make  this  financially 
.solvent  you  are  going  to  have  to  have 
people  riding  on  the  system.  A  bobtail 
s>-sieni  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
soon  be  just  another  subsidy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Let  me  point  out  in  closing  that  any- 
one not  familiar  with  land  and  land 
values  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington had  better  look  into  this,  because 
any  further  delay  will  add  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  cost  to  land  acquisi- 
tion alone  I  say  we  need  it  not  because 
I  am  from  Maryland  and  some  of  us 
are  from  Virginia  but  because  all  of  us 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  we 
make  this  the  greatest  and  most  beau- 
tiful Capital  in  the  world.  We  need  the 
help  of  all  of  you  and  not  just  to  think 
provincially  of  Marjiand  and  Virginia. 
but  we  need  you  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  and 
that  the  Nation's  CapiUl  belongs  to  all 
of  the  people  of  the  50  States.  Let  us 
all  work  to  make  it  one  all  of  us  are 
proud  of. 

I  hope  you  will  all  support  this  reso- 
lution and  reject  the  amendments  so  that 
we  will  not  face  the  possibility  of  having 
to  go  back  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  in  order  to  have  them  reaffirm 
their  part  of  tlie  compact.  I  say  to  you 
that  this  compact  as  drafted  is  written 
in  the  most  equitable  manner. 

Mr    POFF.     Mr.    Chairman,    I   yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Marjiand   (Mr.  MathiasI. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hardly  need  to  remind 
this  House  that  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  Metroix)litan  Washington 
area  are  acute.  As  this  great  National 
Capital  region  has  expanded  and  grown, 
access  to  jobs,  to  schools,  to  commercial 
centers,  and  to  recreation  has  become 
morf  difficult  and  slow.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  L'Enfant's  classic  avenues, 
circles,  and  squares  are  choked  with 
traffic;  in  the  surrounding  suburbs,  mo- 
bility has  lessened  as  population  density 
has  increased  Un'ess  we  act  to  meet 
this  challenize  now.  within  a  few  short 
years  commuters,  Distinct  residents,  and 
visitors  wiU  find  themselves  slowly 
siransling  in  a  vast,  pollution-clouded, 
area  wide  traffic  jam. 

The  Congress  has  already  asserted  the 
need  to  augment  the  basic  street  systems 
of  this  region  with  additional  highways. 
Yet  we  have  recognized,  too,  that  there  is 
a  practical  limit  to  the  proportionate 
share  of  land  which  we  can  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  and  pave;  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  neighborhoods  we  can 
bulldoze  away,  to  build  more  lanes;  there 
IS  a  limit  \o  the  number  of  vehicles  we 
can  park.  In  many  sections  of  this  city. 
we  have  already  reached — and  in  some 


cases,  gone  beyond — those  limits  of  sol- 
vency, safety,  and  good  sense. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Congress 
has  recognized  the  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive mass  transit  system  to  comple- 
ment our  street  and  freeway  network,  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  land,  and  pro- 
vide economical  alternative  modes  of 
travel  in  this  area.  The  Congress  and 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kermedy,  and 
Johnson  have  accepted  the  basic  premise 
that,  because  transportation  is  a  regional 
problem,  only  a  regional  solution  will  be 
adequate. 

In  his  message  of  September  2,  1954, 
President  Eisenhower  wrote : 

The  regulation  of  public  transportation  in 
the  greater  Waslilngton  area  must  contend 
with  the  growth  of  an  Integral  economic 
community  spreading  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  include 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties 
of  Maryland  and  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
Counties  and  the  cltlee  of  Alexandria  and 
Palls  Church  in  Virginia.  'Within  this  com- 
munity, the  daily  travel  of  persons  back  and 
forth  across  SUte  lines  has  reached  dimen- 
sions with  which  present  facilities  cannot 
cope.  .  .  .  The  division  of  responsibility 
(among  various  Jurisdictions)  has  contribut- 
ed, as  It  could  not  help  but  do,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  Inadequate  system  of  public 
transportation.  The  situation  plainly  re- 
quires unification  of  regulatory  authorities 
over  public  transportation  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  President  Elsen- 
hower wrote  that  statement,  the  metro- 
politan area  has  expanded  still  farther, 
the  problem  has  grown  worse,  and  exist- 
ing public  transportation  has  become 
far  more  inadequate.  Yet  Congress  is 
still  facing  the  question  to  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  then  addressed  him- 
self: the  question  of  determining  not 
whether,  but  in  what  form  a  regional 
public  transportation  system  should  be 
established. 

In  my  judgment,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1163  and  the  compact  it  would  es- 
tablish offer  MB,  finally,  the  answer  to 
this  question.  The  interstate  compact 
presented  for  House  approval  today  is 
the  product  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
planning  and  development.  I  feel  that  it 
is  reasonable,  progressive,  and  financially 
sound,  and  give  it  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  trace 
briefly  the  background  and  evolution  of 
this  compact,  to  demonstrate  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  consistent  with  previous 
Congressional  action  and  with  the  poli- 
cies and  initiatives  of  the  jurisdictions 
involved. 

The  words  of  President  Eisenhower 
which  I  quoted  above  are  part  of  the 
message  justifying  his  withholding  of 
approval  from  H.R.  2236.  an  act  of  the 
83d  Congress  which  would  have  created 
a  Federal  agency  to  regulate  transit  in 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  President  vetoed  that  bill  because  it 
did  not  include  the  entire  metropolitan 
area,  and  because  it  did  not  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  local  governments 
and  States  involved.  In  vetoing  this  bill. 
Mr.  Eisenhower  declared  that 


It  would  appear  desirable  to  explore  the 
feaelbllUy  of  utilizing  an  Interstate  compact 


or  other  cooperative  arrangements  in  which 
the  Federal  government  would  partlclpat* 
and  the  Federal  lnt€rest  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Following  this  message,  the  84th  Con- 
gress authorized  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  to 
imderUke  a  study  of  the  transportation 
problem  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 
Tlie  85th  Congress  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems,  composed  of  three  members 
each  from  the  Senate  and  House  District 
Committees,  who  gave  intensive  study  to 
transportation  problems.  Both  the 
planning  agencies  and  the  joint  com- 
mittee recommended  an  interstate  com- 
pact as  the  appropriate  structure 
through  which  regional  transportation 
systems  should  be  administered. 

In  Public  Law  86-794,  approved  on 
September  15,  1960,  the  86th  Congress 
gave  its  consent  to  a  compact  between 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  which  created  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
to  regulate  the  privately  owned  and  op- 
erated bus  carriers  in  the  area.  That 
same  Congress  also  enacted  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960— 
Public  Law  86-669— which  created  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
and  authorized  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  a  compact  to  create  an  orga- 
nization empowered  to  provide  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  region. 

The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  reaffirmed  the  cooperative, 
regional  approach  to  transportation.  In 
section  102,  Congress  found  that  the 
achievement  of  a  regional  transit  system 
requires  plarmlng  on  a  regional  basis 
and  cooperation  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  involved 
in  the  development  and  administration 
of  necessary  faciUties.  In  section  204  <  g  > 
of  the  same  act,  the  policy  was  adopted 
that  the  financing  of  regional  facilities 
"shall  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
pavment  of  all  costs  by  persons  using  or 
benefiting  from  regional  transportation 
facilities  and  services,  and  shall  provide 
for  the  equitable  sharing  of  any  remain- 
ing costs  among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments." 

The  89th  Congress  took  significant  ac- 
tion toward  implementing  these  basic 
policies  last  year,  by  passing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965. 
This  act  authorized  the  construction  of 
specified  transit  facilities  primarily 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  author- 
ized and  directed  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  these  facihties,  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  a  total 
cf  S150  million  of  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Section  2  of  the  1965  act  reaffirmed 
the  regional  pohcies  stated  in  1960.  Sec- 
tion 3  established  policies  with  respect 
to  operation  of  transit  facilities  by  pri- 
vate corporation,  and  with  regard  to  la- 
bor standards.  These  provisions,  which 
have  congressional  approval,  have  been 
incorporated   into    the   compact  before 
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the  House  today  The  planning  provl- 
oions  are  set  forth  In  article  VI.  the  fi- 
nancial provisions  In  article  ^^I,  opera- 
tion of  facilities  In  article  XI.  and  labor 
policy  In  article  XIV 

The  compact  thus  reflects  established 
congressional  intent.  It  also  maintains 
a  reasonable  and  wortable  balance  be- 
tween the  Federal  Interest  and  the  In- 
terests of  Uie  States  and  local  govern- 
ments Involved,  and  Is  based  both  on 
the  work  of  Congress  in  the  last  decade. 
and  m  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  legislatures  of  Maryland  &nd  Vir- 
ginia 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
principal  Influence  on  the  political  struc- 
ture of  the  compact  has  also  come  from 
the  Federal  sector  The  Federal  policy, 
clearly  stated  Ln  section  301  of  the  1965 
act.  Ls  to  encouraKe  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  as- 
sume the  initiative  and  responsibility  for 
solviriK  regional  problems.  In  conform- 
ance with  the  policy.  Phillip  S  Hughes. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Informed  the  committee  that 
one  of  the  t)aslc  principles  which 
guided  the  administration  In  Ita  par- 
ticipation in  the  drafting  of  the  compact 
and  in  recommending  the  consent  legis- 
lation is  that — 

Major  re.sponsibUlty  for  planning,  and  op- 
eration of  the  tmnalt  system  ahould  be  at  the 
local  level  and  shared  by  the  participating 
local  Jorlsdlctlona  with,  at  the  same  time, 
effective  protection  of  the  Federal   interest 

In  support  of  this  principle  he  stated 
that — 

The  .Administration  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  should  not  Involve  Itaelf 
In  a  permanent  way  with  the  planning,  con- 
struction and  day-to-day  operation  of  a  local 
rapid  transit  system. 

The  requisite  local  responsibility  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compact  dealing  with  the 
composition  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  authority  and  the  method  of  their 
appointment  Article  III.  .section  5ia'  of 
the  compact  provides  for  a  board  of  six 
directors,  two  each  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia  Elach 
of  the  directors  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia  will  be  a  rnemfc)er 
of  the  RovemlnK  body  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions and  the  directors  for  Maryland 
will  h*'  either  members  of  the  county 
council  of  Montgomery  County  and 
county  commLssion  of  Prince  Georges 
County  or  will  be  appointed  by  those 
bodies.  This  comes  about  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion  Section  5  a  i  provides  that 
the  two  directors  from  Virginia  .shall  \x 
appointed  by  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transports tKjn  Commission:  from  Mary- 
land by  the  WashlnRton  Suburban 
Transit  Commission;  and  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia 
The  appointments  are  to  he  made  In  each 
Instance  by  the  appointing  body  from 
among  Its  members 

The  Virginia  legislation  creating  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission provides  that  the  members  of 
that  commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  coimtles  and 
cities  embraced  within  the  transit  dis- 


trict from  among  their  members  The 
Maryland  legislation  creating  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  Commission 
provides  for  three  members  each  for 
Monttjomery  and  Prince  Oeorees  Coun- 
ties and  that  at  least  one  of  such  ap- 
pointees from  each  county  .shall  be  a 
member  of  the  governing  body  making 
the  appointments. 

This  arrangement  Jn  effect  makes  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  authority  an 
extension  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
governing  Iwdles  of  the  counties  and 
cities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  thereby 
assuring  that  transit  plans  and  service 
will  foster,  as  they  should,  the  needs 
and  plans  of  each  political  subdivision. 
The  construction,  flnancintr,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  regional  transit  system  will 
have  an  Impact  on  practically  all  aspects 
and  activities  of  each  of  the  participating 
political  subdivisions  and  It  Is.  therefore, 
essential  that  the  political  mechanism 
used  to  administer  the  regional  transit 
system  must  not  dilute  the  executive  re- 
sponsibility of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  affected  pohtlcal  Jurisdictions.  The 
compact  rates  a  high  score  on  this  point. 
This  structuring  of  the  compact  has 
the  additional  significant  advantage  of 
providing  the  Insulation  from  direct  in- 
volvement In  the  transit  project  desired 
by  the  Federal  Government  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  adequate  Federal 
control  to  assure  the  full  protection  of 
the  Federal  Interest. 

Federal  control  and  Influence  Is  as- 
sured by  the  following  provisions  and 
arrangements: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  will 
be  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  authority  by  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  Ls  the  agency  to  which 
Congress  has  delegated  authority  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  these  Commissioners,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  responsible  both  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties 

Second.  The  established  planning 
agencies  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
namely,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, will  actively  participate  in  the 
planning  proces*.es  of  the  authority.  As 
part  of  the  process  for  the  formulation 
of  physical  plans,  the  authority  is  re- 
quired by  article  VI,  section  14(c),  to 
create  technical  committees  composed  of 
personnel  appointed  by  the  NCTC  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Conunisslon  and  by  the 
other  plarmlng  agencies  In  the  region. 
Moreover,  the  authority  Is  required  by 
section  15  to  submit  the  plan  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
for  review  and  comment  before  adoption. 
The  significance  of  this  participation  Is 
underscored  by  the  policy  declaration  In 
'he  third  'whereas"  clause  of  the  bill 
indicating  the  congressional  policy  that 
the  physical  plans  of  the  authority  shall 
conform  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
to  the  plans  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  NCTA  laws  do  not  provide  for 


participation  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  through  technlca: 
committees,  or  otherwise,  in  the  plannln? 
proces?  as  does  the  compact. 

Third.  Tlie  Federal  Interest  in  a  bal- 
anced   transportation    system    for    the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  is  sened 
by  the  requirement  of  section  14  that  t.he 
authority   shall,    in    the   preparatiur.  c' 
transit  plans,  cooperate  with  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Tran.^por- 
tation  Planning  Board  which  wa.s  cre- 
ated to  meet  the  planning  standard.s  pre- 
.scrit)ed  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  .'\ct 
Fourth.  Under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Congress  retains  effec- 
tive control  over  the  $150  million  of  Fed- 
eral   and    District    of    Columbia   grants 
which  have  been  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  basic  system.     Para- 
graph ib>  of  section  3  provides  thai  a.ny 
of  such  funds  transferred  by  NCTA  to 
the  authority  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  appropriations 
were  originally  made,     With  respect  to 
the    appropriation    of    such    authorized 
sums  after  the  functions  and  duties  of 
NCT.A  are  transferred  to  the  authority. 
that  paragraph  requires  that  such  ap- 
propriations be  made  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  payment  to  the  authority.    It  1= 
also  required  that  any  such  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  authorizations  were  orie- 
inally  made.     It  mu.st  be  understood  tha: 
these   authorizations   are   for   construc- 
tion purposes  and  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  used  by  the  authority  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Fifth.  Article  VII.  section  17 ib)  of  the 
compact  provides  that  the  authority  can- 
not impose  any  commitments  or  obliga- 
tions upon  the  United  States  or  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Section  18' c>  of 
that  article  further  provides  that  any 
commitments  or  obligations  upon  behalf 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  created  by  appropria- 
tion or  in  such  other  manner,  or  by  such 
other  legislation,  as  the  Congress  shall 
determine  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that 
If  the  plans  of  the  authority  propose 
Federal  or  District  of  Colimibla  financial 
participation  that  such  plans  would  have 
to  be  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

VlrKinia  and  Maryland  are  now  pre- 
pared to  assume  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  this  cooperative,  interstate  ap- 
proach. All  necessary  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  enacted.  At  the  1966  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  the  compact 
was  enacted  as  a  la\^  of  Virginia.  Mary- 
land had  earlier  enacted  the  compact  in 
1965 

Effective  participation  in  the  compact 
by  the  counties  and  cities  in  the  north- 
ern Virginia  area  required  additional  leg- 
islative sanction.  The  necessary  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted.  The  1964  session 
of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  en- 
acted the  Transportation  District  Act  of 
1964  'ch.  631.  Acts  of  General  Assembly 
1964'  and.  pursuant  thereto,  created  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Dis- 
trict ich  630,  Acts  of  General  Assembly 
1964' .  embracirig  the  counties  of  Arling- 


ton and  Fairfax  and  the  cities  of  Alex- 
andria, Falls  Church,  and  Fairfax. 

That  legislation  empowers  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Transportation  District, 
first,  to  cooperate  with  the  interstate  au- 
tiioiiiy  in  the  planning  of  a  regional 
transit  system :  second,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Interstate  auUiorlty  to 
contribute  to  the  capital  required  for  de- 
veloping the  regional  transit  system  and 
for  meeting  operating  expenses;  third,  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  counties 
and  cities  to  provide  or  cause  to  be  pro- 
vided transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  consideration  for  payments  by  the 
counties  and  cities;  and  fourth,  to  receive 
contributions  from  the  coiuities  and 
cities  for  its  administrative  expenses. 

That  legislation  also  provides  the  nec- 
essary complomentaiT  authorizations  for 
the  coimtles  and  cities  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Northern  Virginia  Trans- 
ixirtation  E>istrict.  or  with  the  interstate 
authority,  and  provides  that  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  such  contracts  are 
deemed  to  be  for  a  public  purjxjse  and 
may  be  paid  for  in  the  discretion  of  each 
county  or  city  by  appropriations  from 
general  revenues  or  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  bond  issue  or  issues. 

Similarly.  Maryland  has  taken  the  leg- 
islative action  nece.ssary  to  participate  in 
the  interstate,  cooperative  arrangement. 
At  the  1965  session  of  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly.  the  compact  was  enacted 
and  by  separate  legislation  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Tran.slt  District  was 
created  as  an  organization  comparable  to 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
Commission.  Mar>iand  law.  as  does  the 
Virginia  law,  fully  empowers  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Traiisit  Commission 
and  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  to  cooperate  with  the 
interstate  authority  in  the  development 
of  a  regional  plan  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial support. 

Thus,  the  transit  districts  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  are  in  being  and  are  ready 
10  perform  their  duties  in  the  coopera- 
tive. Interstate  effort  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pact is  approved.  In  anticipation  of  the 
approval  of  the  compact  at  this  session 
:if  '.he  Congress,  the  Virginia  coimtles 
arid  c!!;cs  have  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $400,000  which  is  available  for  the 
Virginia  share  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Interstate  Authority  for 
the  1967  fiscal  year.  The  Maryland 
counties  have  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $300,000  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Board  of  Conunission- 
ers  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  has 
budgeted  an  amount  to  cover  Its  share 
of  the  administrative  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  compact  approach  already  is  part 
of  the  legal  and  political  structure  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  Initiation  of 
the  Interstate,  cooperative  venture 
awaits  only  the  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  compact.  The  Senate  already  has 
done  so  and  approval  by  the  House  is  the 
sole  remaining  step  to  put  into  operation 
this  interstate  program,  which  Congress 
launched  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  evolving  solutions  to 
Metropolitan  Washington's  transporta- 
tion problems,  and  in  seeking  remedies 
for  the  many  other  difficulties  which  con- 
front our  great  and  growing  urban  areas, 


we  have  learned  that  new  agencies  of 
cooperation  are  required.  Where  prob- 
lems cross  State  and  local  jurisdictional 
lines,  those  boundaries  must  be  bridged 
by  new  administrative  structures,  which 
combine  adequate  geographic  scope  with 
accoimtabllity  to  traditional  goverrunen- 
tal  units  and.  through  them,  to  the  peo- 
ple involved.  This  compact  fully  meets 
those  requirements. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  recognition  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  special  Federal  interest  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  the  vast  metropolis 
of  which  it  is  the  core.  But  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Nation  is  not  to  directly  man- 
age every  detail  of  the  Capital's  publ-.c 
services.  Rather,  our  obligation  is  "o 
make  Washington  a  model  for  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  world,  by  showing  that 
we,  here,  can  solve  the  city's  many  prob- 
lems and  fulfill  its  great  promise.  This 
compact,  by  providing  the  means  for  a 
regional  attack  on  Washington's  over- 
whelming transportation  problems,  is 
consistent  with  that  goal. 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  1163. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jdelding  me  this  time. 

Since  I  have  2  minutes,  I  wonder  if 
you  could  tell  me  more  specifically  what 
you  mean  by  your  contribution  as  far  as 
your  State  is  concerned.  Actually  how 
much  has  Virginia  set  aside  or  appro- 
priated for  this  project? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
understands  at  this  moment  it  would  be 
premature  to  set  aside  anything  for  a 
capital  investment.  As  of  this  moment 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  appropriated 
$400,000  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
$300,000  for  the  purposes  of  administra- 
tive expense. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
information,  because  that  makes  a  total 
of  $700,000  either  In  actual  dollars  or  in 
kind  or  in  credit  on  an  $800  million  proj- 
ect that  the  gentleman  mentioned.  For 
the  record  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  percentagewise  Just  how  you  are 
going  to  participate. 

Let  me  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  passed  a  bill  about  a  year  ago 
in  this  House  which  established  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system. 
During  the  hearings  on  that  legislation 
we  tried  to  establish  clearly  if  we  were 
to  enter  into  these  demonstration  proj- 
ects that  this  would  not  be  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  an  Interstate  nature  which 
would  make  the  Federal  Government  feel 
committed  for  large  sums  of  money  to 
be  expended  all  the  way  from  Boston  to 
Washington  for  these  systems.  The  as- 
sertion was  made  then  that  this  was  not 
the  case  and  it  would  not  develop  In 
that  way.  Since  that  time  we  have  not 
only  passed  that  measure  but  have  added 
a  mass  transit  bill  and  we  have  appro- 
priated this  core  money  for  the  Dj^^ict 
project.  I  notice  that  there  is  a  noAh- 
east  corridor  compact  measure  also  pend- 
ing now. 

Mr.  Chaliman,  I  am  trying  to  estab- 
lish what  Is  going  to  be  expected  of  the 


Federal  Government  with  respect  to  all 
of  these  things,  but  we  know  that  the 
Federal  Gtoverrunent  is  going  to  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  any  new  system  which 
is  established  between  here.  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Boston,  and  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mt.  Chairman,  I  hasten 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  com- 
pact, as  it  expressly  states  in  article  VII, 
section  16.  that  insofar  as  possible  the 
costs  of  construction  and  operation  will 
be  borne  from  revenues  out  of  the  fare 
box,  that  is  "all  costs  shall  be  borne  by 
the  persons  using  or  benefiting  from  the 
Authority's  faciUties  and  services"  to  the 
extent  possible. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  ■»e  are  not  really 
talking  about  the  $800  million  expendi- 
ture. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  be 
responsive  completely  to  the  gentleman's 
specific  question  as  it  bears  upon  the 
system  which  is  designed  to  be  estab- 
lished between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Boston. 

I  can  only  afBrm  what  I  said  earlier: 
namely,  that  all  expenses  in  excess  of 
requirements  as  met  by  revenue  from  the 
fare  box,  will  be  allocated  equitably. 
This  is  the  language  of  section  16  of  the 
compact,  which  sets  forth  the  financing 
policy. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  anticipate  what  v^ill 
be  equitable  allocation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  w411 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say,  in  all  kindness  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  that  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  just  made 
with  reference  to  the  fare  box  paying  out 
this  Indebtedness  is  totally  inconsistent 
v^ith  what  the  studies  refiected  which  our 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  known  that  with 
reference  to  the  "core"  system  which 
was  provided  for  in  specific  legislation 
and  which  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  Congress,  it  was  contemplated  that 
all  over  and  above  the  $150  million  of 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
grants,  the  fare  box  would  be  adequate 
to  retire  the  balance  of  the  debt. 

But,  for  anyone  to  say  that  the  fare 
box  wUl  pay  out  an  imknown  amoimt  of 
cost  for  a  regional  system  on  which  no 
studies  have  been  made  and  on  which 
no  idea  can  be  expressed  now  as  to  the 
ultimate  cost  of  that  regional  system, 
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It  is  unfair  and  unwise  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  to  suggest  that  the 
fare  bux  will  pay  it  out 

Mr.  POFF  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  WHITENER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr  POFF  I  must  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  correctly  understand  my 
statement 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
to  say  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
fare  box  would  pay  out  an  amount  over 
and  above  the  Federal  authorization 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  no.  sir.  I 
did  not  say  any  such  thing 

Mr  WHITENER.  Well.  Mr  Chair- 
man, what  did  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr  Porr]  say'' 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  .said  that  the 
language  In  the  compact  expressly  states 
that  wherever  possible  the  revenues  from 
the  fare  box  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
cost,  and  that  any  expenses  over  and 
above  those  revenues 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further:  no. 
sir 

Mr.  POFF  And  any  additional  costs 
would  be  allocated  equitably  among  the 
three  signatories 

Mr  WHITEJ^R.  When  the  gentle- 
man u.ses  tiie  expression  the  three  sig- 
natories," doe.s  the  gentleman  mean  the 
political  subdivisions  within  the  tJiree 
signatories' 

Mr  POFF  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  is  correct 

Mr  WHIT5LNER,  And.  I  shall  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  If  it  Ls  not  true 
that  we  do  not,  have  a  firm  commitment 
as  to  a  single  one  of  those  signatories  as 
to  their  participation  In  the  financial 
pattern  of  the  discharge  of  this  respon- 
sibility'' 

Mr  POFF  I  cannot  agree  chat  vihat 
the  gentleman  says  Is  true, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  CaliforrUa.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  problems  of  the  me'ro- 
politan  areas  of  the  country  have  been 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  The.se  problems 
seem  to  spring  out  of  the  growmg  urbm- 
Ization  of  our  society.  Although  the 
problems  are  varied,  they  generally  stem 
to  have  at  least  two  elements  in  comm,>n 
Plrst,  the  nonexistence  of  political  In- 
strumentalities capable  of  dealing  vlth 
metropolitan  problems  on  an  areawlde 
basis,  and,  second,  the  all -too-frequent 
laclc  of  local  initiative  in  devising  [ro- 
gram.s  or  in  carrying  out  those  formu- 
lated by  the  Congress,  These  problems 
must  be  overcome  if  our  legislative  eflorts 
are  to  bear  fnilt 

The  C(xnpact  is  noteworthy  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  these  hard- 
core problems  in  the  area  of  urban  tran- 
sit. 

Although  the  compact  Is  a  political  de- 
vice which  antedates  the  union,  its 
structure  has  been  modified  in  the  leg- 
islation before  us  to  create  a  political  In- 
stitution capable  of  administering  a  com- 
plex function  In  a  politically  complex 
metropolitan   area      This  has  been  ac- 


complished without  superimposing  a  new 
layer  of  government  over  existing  insti- 
tutions and  without  stifling  local  initia- 
tive. The  authority  has  been  structured 
to  serve  as  a  tool  to  be  used  by  the  local 
government-s  in  a  coopoiatlvc  etfort  to 
deal  with  the  regional  problem  which 
none  of  them  could  solve  by  separate 
action. 

These  objectives  have  been  achieved 
through  the  composition  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  authority.  The  six  mem- 
bers of  that  board  wiU  be  either  memt>ers 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  participat- 
ing local  governments  or  appointees  of 
those  bodies.  As  a  consequence,  the 
executive  responsibility  for  the  transit 
project  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
governing  bodies.  This  arrangement 
assures  that  the  plans  and  policies  of  the 
authority  will  be  coordinated  with  and 
will  foster  the  local  development  plans 
of  each  of  the  participating  governments. 
This  arrangement  also  assures  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  political  responsibility 
ai}d  responsiveness  of  the  authority 

This  arrangement  reflects  one  of  the 
basic  principles  which  guided  the  admin- 
istration in  the  drafting  of  the  compact 
and  in  recommending  the  consent  legis- 
lation. The  Honorable  Phillip  S  Hughes. 
Deputy  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
testified  before  the  committee  that  the 
objective  was  to  place  major  responsi- 
bility for  planning,  development,  and  op- 
eration of  the  transit  system  at  the  local 
level  of  government — committee  rejxirt. 
page  91  Mr  Hughes  further  explained 
that  the  administration  does  not  t)elleve 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  in- 
volve itself  in  a  permanent  way  with  the 
planning,  construction,  and  day-to-day 
operation  of  a  local  rapid  transit  system 

I  am  concerned  alx)ut  committee 
amendment  No  2  because  it  Is  likely  to 
cau.se  a  complete  frustration  of  the  Inter- 
state approach  and  result  In  transit  being 
handled  as  a  Federal  project 

That  amendment  is  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  approval  of  the  bill  consti- 
tutes an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  the 
Interstate  approach  Based  on  this 
premise  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  transfer  from  NCTA  to  the  authority 
should  not  be  permitted  until  the  Com- 
nilttees  on  the  Judiciary  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  entirely  satis- 
fled  with  all  of  the  details  of  the  physical, 
flnanclaJ,  and  personnel  plans  of  the 
authority. 

Approval  of  the  bill,  however,  does  not 
constitute  an  irrevocable  commitment  to 
the  Interstate  approach  In  section  6' a > 
of  the  bill.  Congress  has  reserved  the 
right  to  alt<^r,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
legislation 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  de- 
ferring the  transfer  of  functions  from 
NCT.\  to  the  authority  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1967,  Is  to  provide  the  authority 
with  time  to  develop  and  present  Its  plans 
to  the  Federal  Government  before  the 
takeover  occurs 

If  those  plans  are  unacceptable.  Con- 
gress then — before  the  takeover  occurs — 
can  exercise  its  re.served  power  and 
create  a  Federal  entity  to  proceed  with 
the  trarxslt  project 

Timing  of  the  transition  Is  critical 
upon   the  Issue  of  whether  the  transit 


project  In  the  Washington  metropolita;- 
area  Is  to  be  a  Federal  or  an  inter.siatf 
activity  The  key  to  the  timing  problem 
Is  the  time  when  NCTA  will  need  the 
$331  million  of  money  to  be  raised  by 
sale  of  bonds  to  the  public.  Under 
NCTAs  schedule,  the  additional  fund^ 
will  be  needed  by  mid-1968.  In  orde.' 
for  the  authority  to  provide  such  fundi 
witiiin  that  time  schedule,  it  will  b« 
necessary  for  tiie  authority  to  have  fui 
responsibility  by  September  30.  196; 
The  alternative  to  financing  by  the  au- 
thority is  the  creation  of  a  Federal  o.' 
District  of  Columbia  corporation  t.j  as- 
sume sole  responsibility  for  providing  the 
necessary  money. 

This  result  Is  contrary  to  the  basu  co:.- 
gressional  policy  for  a  regional  at;pncv 
This  policy  was  declared  in  the  Natlona. 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960  in 
which  Congress  authorized  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  compact.  This  policy  was  re- 
affirmed in  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965.  in  which  Congress 
authorized  NCTA  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  basic  system  The 
latter  act  limited  the  cost  of  the  bas:c 
system  to  $431  million,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, but  authorized  the  appropriatlOT 
of  a  total  of  only  $150  million  of  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  grants  The 
decision  on  how  tt)  raise  the  additional 
$281  milbon  of  capital  costs  was  deferred 
in  the  expectation  that  the  corr.pac: 
which  had  at  that  time  been  er.acted 
only  by  Maryland,  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  financing. 

Legislative  action  by  the  States  hai 
now  been  completed  and  only  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  authority  to  act  as  the  financ- 
ing agency 

The  committee  amendment  No,  2 
however,  would  very  likely  frustrate  thf 
approval  and  prejudice  the  efforts  of  th' 
authority  If  approval  of  the  author- 
ity's plans  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
formalism,  the  two  committees  would 
find  It  necessary  to  consider  and  ap- 
praLse  all  the  many  and  complex  factor 
that  go  into  the  development  of  physi- 
cal and  financial  plans  for  a  regi'jna! 
transit  system.  They  would  have  to 
find  acceptable  the  design,  routes  and 
locations  of  all  facilities,  the  estimates 
of  costs,  the  services  to  be  rendered,  the 
fares  to  be  charged,  the  terms  of  the 
bonds  and  bond  indentures  to  be  entered 
into,  and  the  full  personnel  structures 
of  the  authority  There  are  no  stand- 
ards to  be  met.  save  only  the  accepta- 
bility of  every  detail  to  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  each  of  the  two  commit- 
tees. And  neither  the  committees,  nor 
their  staffs,  nor  any  other  commlttee.s  of 
the  Congress,  are  organized  or  equipped 
with  the  necessary  experts  competently 
to  perform  the  task  assigned  them  by 
this  amendment 

Under  the  circumstances,  It  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  deliberaMon  of 
the  committees  will  serve  no  useful  or 
constructive  purpose,  and  that  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  the  amendment  v^ill 
open  a  Pandora's  box  of  confusion  and 
frustration  that  would  be  likely  to 
thwart  completely  the  development  of 
the  regional  transit  system.  Indeed  it 
la  highly  doubtful  that  it  is  appropriate 


for  functions  such  as  this  to  be  assumed 
or  undertaken  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
the  Congress  an  alternative  to  sole  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  financing  and  op- 
erating the  transit  system.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  voiced  to  the  leg- 
islation do  not  go  to  the  merits  but 
largely  reflect  a  parochialism  which  Is 
as  outmoded  in  urban  America  as  it  Is 
ineffectual. 

I  urge  you.  my  colleagues,  to  support 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  the 
deletion  of  committee  amendment  No.  2. 
M.-  SICKLES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
la  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1163  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
.^rea  Transit  Comp>act  so  as  to  create  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority. 

Since  the  compact  is  between  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. House  Joint  Resolution  1163  also 
enacts  the  amendment  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Similar  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Maryiand  Legislature  in 
1965  and  by  Virginia  in  1966. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  for  without  it  we  will  never  achieve 
a  coherent  and  efficient  transpKjrtation 
policy  for  this  region.  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  Washington  metropolitan 
area  transit  problems  from  the  first  day 
that  the  regional  concept  was  under- 
taken. I  have  served  as  a  representative 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  Joint 
Transportation  Commission,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  drafting  the  com- 
pact, since  its  creation  in  1954,  and  as 
:ts  chairman  since  1962.  Consequently. 
I  have  a  deep  personal  attachment  to  this 
legislation,  it  constitutes  the  last  lap  in 
the  race  to  brmg  semblance  and  order 
to  the  transportation  of  this  area. 

The  effort,  for  which  this  legislation 
IS  the  capstone,  began  in  1954  when  Con- 
gress appropnated  $400,000  for  a  study 
to  be  made  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
mns  Commission  and  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council  on  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  area. 
This  study  was  completed  in  1959. 
Among  other  things,  it  found  that  the 
National  Capital  region  required,  as  part 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system,  a 
regional  rail  rapid  transit  system.  It  also 
found  that  there  was  no  existing  organi- 
zation of  government  in  the  region  which 
had  the  authority  to  develop  such  a  sys- 
tem To  fill  this  gap  It  recommended 
creation  of  an  authority  by  interstate 
compact  between  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

As  a  first  step  toward  achieving  a  re- 
gional transit  program,  the  States  nego- 
tiated the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  transit  regtilatlon  compact  to 
regulate  the  buses  which  served  the  area. 
That  compact  was  consented  to  by  Con- 
?ress  In  1960.  Also  In  1960  Congress, 
through  the  ermctment  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act.  established 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  which  was  designed  to  carry  out 
the  planning  responsibilities  for  the  area 
until  the  full  regional  compact  could  be 
created. 


NCTA  was  specifically  charged  with 
preparing  a  developmental  program  for 
the  regional  system.  But  the  act  also 
authorized  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  a  com- 
E>act  for  the  establishment  of  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  regional 
transportation  facilities;  that  is,  the  or- 
ganization that  we  are  about  to  authorize 
today  through  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Maryland  and  Virginia  have  al- 
ready moved  ahead  toward  the  objec- 
tive of  a  regional  transportation  system 
by  enacting  legislation  authorizing  the 
oompcu;t,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
commission.  It  now  remains  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  the  final 
stamp  of  approval. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
proposed  authority  is  an  extremely  well- 
balanced  one.  It  provides  that  each  Ju- 
risdiction shall  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  compact,  and  furthermore 
that  each  Jurisdiction  shall  have  a  veto 
power,  in  effect,  over  the  actions  of  the 
compact. 

Let  me  spell  this  out  in  more  detail. 
The  compact  creates  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Zone,  which 
embraces  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Maryland  counties  of  Montgomery-  and 
Prince  Georges,  and  the  following  juris- 
dictions In  Virginia:  the  counties  of 
Arlington  and  Fairfax,  and  the  inde- 
pendent cities  of  Alexandria,  Falls 
Church,  and  Fairfax.  The  authority  will 
be  composed  of  six  members,  two  each 
from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Each  of  these  six  di- 
rectors will  either  be  members  of  par- 
ticipating governing  bodies,  or  ap- 
pointees of  these  bodies. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia  the  di- 
rectors are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  For  Virginia  they  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission.  For  Mary- 
land they  will  be  appointed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  Commission. 
In  each  case  the  directors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  members  of  the 
appointing  body.  The  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  13  commissioners,  is  composed 
solely  of  members  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  city  councils  of  the  partici- 
pating governments.  In  Maryland, 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties each  appoint  three  members  to  the 
Wsishington  Suburban  Transit  District, 
and  at  least  one  member  from  each 
county  is  required  to  be  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  of  that 
county. 

Thus,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
have  two  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  coimties  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  will 
have  one  representative  each,  and  the 
five  political  jurisdictions  in  Virginia  will 
be  represented  through  two  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  authority. 

By  placing  the  membership  of  the  au- 
thority's board  of  directors  in  the  hands 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  area,  the 
authority  has,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
been  made  a  functional  extension  of 
those  governing  bodies.  This  in  turn 
creates  political  responsibility  and  re- 
sponsiveness. 


Both  Federal  and  local  funds  will  be 
used  to  operate  the  transportation  sys- 
tem that  will  serve  the  area.    The  con- 
tribution of  local  funds  is  entirely  vol- 
untary.   A  jurisdiction  does  not  commit 
itself  financially  to  a  program  until  it 
enters  into  a  contract  with  the  authority 
itself.     Therefore,   it  will  be   necessary 
for  representatives  of  all  three  jurisdic- 
tions to  be  in  agreement,  because  if  a 
delegation  from  one  of  the  Jurisdictions 
does  not  agree  with  the  plan,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it 
represents  will  not  enter  Into  a  contract 
with   the  authority,   thereby   effectively 
thwarting  the  continuance  of  that  pro- 
gram.   In  addition,  because  so  much  of 
any  system  will  have  to  be  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  itself.  Congress  will 
have  control  over  the  fiscal  plans  of  the 
authority.     Furthermore,  section   19   of 
the  compact,  dealing  with  administra- 
tive expenses,  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government   to   provide   grants   to   the 
authority   for   administrative   purposes. 
The  $150  million  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  authority  when  it  comes  into 
being — that  is,  $100  million  of  authorized 
Federal  grants  and  $50  million  of  au- 
thorized District  of  Columbia  grants — Is 
earmarked  for  construction  of  the  basic 
system  authorized  In  the  1965  act,  these 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
proceed  to  discuss  a  crucial  section  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1163.     As  orig- 
inally introduced  and  proposed  by  the 
administration,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1163  provided   for  the  transfer  of  the 
fimctions   and    duties   of   the    National 
Capital  Transit  Authority   to  the  new- 
authority  on  September  30,  1967.     This 
provision   carried   out   the   direction   of 
Congress,  as  set  forth  in  section  301(b) 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960,  that  the  transfer  be  made 
"as  promptly  as  practical  after  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia   have   approved   the   comF>act." 
The  September  30,  1967,  date  was  deleted 
by    the    committee,    which    substituted 
therefor  a  provision  that  the  transfer  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  NCTA  to  the 
authority  shall  not  take  place  automati- 
cally but  shall  take  i>lace  only  when  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  satisfied  that  the  authority 
has  demonstrated  a  readiness  to  institute 
a   workable  financial  plan,   a  physical 
plan  for  a  regional  transit  system,  and  a 
program  for  taking  over  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  agency,  including  pro- 
cedures for  orderly  transfer  of  staff  per- 
sonnel.   The  provision  further  provides 
that  these  plans  and  programs  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committees 
by  the  authority  at  any  time  between  the 
effective    date    of    the    legislation    and 
July  1,  1968.    If  the  plans  are  not  sub- 
mitted by  July  1.  1968,  this  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  becomes 
inapplicable  and  we  must  start  all  over 
again. 

The  selection  of  the  September  30, 
1967,  date  was  not  an  arbitrary  one  but 
was  geared  to  meeting  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  basic  system  In  excess 
of  the  $150  million  of  grants.    As  Mr. 
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Phillip  S.  Hushes,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  testified.  NCTA  will 
require  additional  funds  during  mid- 
1968  In  the  1965  act.  Congress  did  not 
authorize  the  NCTA,  or  any  other  agency, 
to  issue  bor.d.s  lo  the  public  to  raise  these 
funds  but  left  the  matter  open  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  authority  would  be  In 
a  position  to  handle  this  public  financ- 
ing. 

In  order  to  meet  the  NCTA  time  sched- 
ule, the  authority  must  be  created  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  lead  time  necessary  for  the  au- 
thority to  develop  Its  physical  and  fi- 
nancial plans  so  that  It  would  be  ready 
to  sell  bonds  in  the  spring  of  1968  so  as 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  finance 
construction  of  the  basic  system  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  authority  can 
be  prepared  to  do  so  if  it  has  not  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  transit  project 
by  Septemk)er  30.  1967 

If  the  authority  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pro\'lde  the  necessary  bond  financing, 
Cons'ress  then  will  be  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  holdinK  up  further  work 
until  the  authority  is  ready  to  handle  the 
flnai;clng.  or  enacting  legislation  creat- 
ing a  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
corporiitioii  to  Is^iue  the  bonds  Such 
bonds,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  under- 
written entirely  by  the  Federal  aj\d  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Governments,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  secured  by  the  pro[)er- 
ties  and  revenues  of  the  ba^iic  system 
After  the  tx)nds  are  Lssued  by  such  a 
corporation,  the  properties  and  revenaea 
would  not  be  available  as  security  for  the 
revenue  tjonds  or  the  authority  to  be 
Issued  to  finance  the  suburban  exu?n- 
slons.  If  the  authority  does  not  ome 
Into  being  by  September  30.  1967.  It  Is 
more  than  likely  that  It  will  not  tie  in  a 
position  to  issue  bonds  by  the  spring  of 
1968. 

It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  ass-ome 
primary  responsibility  for  the  transit 
project  The  compact  would  relieve  the 
Federal  Crovemment  of  that  respo^sl- 
billty  Committee  amendment  No  2. 
however,  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  In- 
terstate approach  to  the  Wa.shlngton 
metropolitan  area  transit  projt>ct  This 
risk  Is  definitely  Inimical  to  the  Federal 
Interest. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
bock  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  POFP  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The    CHAIRM.AN      There    being     no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  House  joint  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.J    Rxs.  1163 
Joint  reaoluUon  to  grant  the  con««nt  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Statss  of  Virginia  and  Miiry- 
land    and    the    District    of    Columbia    to 
amend  the  W-iahlngton  MetrofKj'.ltan  Area 
Transit    Regulation    Compact    to   establish 
an    organization    empowered     to     provide 
transit   favllttles   in    ths    National    Capital 
Soglon  and  for  other  purposes  and  to  en- 
act  said   amen<lixi«nts   (or    the   District   of 
Columbia 

Where»;a  Coagresa  heretofore  has  declared 
In  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
at  19«)  (Public  lj»w  R«-6«9  74  '<tat  .'S37  i  and 
la  ths  National   OapltaJ   TrajLsportaUon   Act 


of  196S  (Public  Law  89  173.  79  Stat  663) 
thMt  a  coordinated  system  of  rail  rapid  trans- 
it, bus  transp>ortatlon  service,  and  highways 
13  essential  In  the  National  Capital  Region  for 
the  satlsXactory  movement  of  people  and 
goods,  the  alleviation  of  present  and  future 
trafflc  congestion,  the  economic  welfare  and 
vitality  of  all  parts  of  the  Region,  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  the  fuocUons  of  the 
United  States  Government  located  within  the 
Region,  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  Region,  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  residents  and  visitors  to  the  Region, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  that  such  a 
3>-stem  ahould  be  developed  cooperatively  by 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
of  the  National  Capital  Region,  with  the  costs 
or  the  necessary  facilities  financed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  persons  using  or  benefiting  from 
such  facilities  and  the  remaining  c«6ts  shared 
equitably  among  the  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments; 

Whereas  in  furtherance  of  this  policy.  Con- 
gress, in  title  III  of  the  National  Capital 
TransportaUon  Act  of  1900.  authorized  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  to  nego- 
tiate .*  Compact  for  the  establishment  of  an 
organization,  empowered.  Inter  alia,  to  pro- 
vide regional  transportation  facilities:  and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Mass  Transit  Plan  authorized  by 
the  Compact  and  this  Act  shall  conform  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable  with  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan  for  the  NaUonal  Capital  and 
the  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Capita]  Region  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
1  PubUc  Law  82  592.  86  Stat  781 1 ; 

Whereas,  ths  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  n  representative  of  the  United 
States  appointed  by  the  President,  haye  nego- 
tiated such  a  Compact,  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
Compact  which  amends  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact, heretofore  consented  to  by  the  Congress 
(Public  Law  86-794.  73  Stat.  1031.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  87-767.  76  Stat  784  > .  by  add- 
ing thereto  a  title  III  and  said  Compact  has 
been  enacted  by  Maryland  (Ch  869  Acts  of 
Oeneral  Assembly  1965)  and  In  substanUnlly 
the  same  language  by  Virginia  (Ch.  2,  1966 
Acts  of  .Assembly  I . 

Hesolted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
retentativej  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  ConffTess  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  consents  to,  adopts  and  enacts  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  an  amendment  to 
the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  7Yanslt 
RoKUlaUon  Compact,  for  which  Congress 
heretofore  has  granted  its  consent  (Public 
Law  86-794.  74  Stat  1031.  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  87-767.  76  Stat  764 1  by  adding 
thereto  title  ni.  known  as  the  Washington 
MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Authority  Com- 
pact (herein  referred  to  as  Utle  HI),  sub- 
stanUally  as  follow* 

"tttlk  m 

"Article  ! 

■■Definitions 

"1  As  used  In  this  Title,  the  following 
words  and  terms  shall  hive  the  following 
meanings,  unless  the  context  clearly  requires 
a  different  meaning 

"(a)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
.Authority; 

■(bt  'Director'  means  a  member  of  the 
Board  ot  Directors  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan Area  Transit  Authority; 

"(CI  Private  transit  companies'  and  'pri- 
vate carriers'  means  corporations,  persons. 
Arms  or  associations  rendering  transit  serv- 
ice within  the  Zone  pursuant  to  a  certlfli-ate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  isnned 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  TVanstt 


Commission  or  by  a  franchise  granted  by  the 
United  States  or  any  signatory  party  to  this 
Title; 

"idl  'Signatory'  means  the  State  of  Mary- 
laud,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"(e)    'State'  includes  District  of  Columbia, 

"(f)  'Transit  facilities'  means  all  real  and 
personal  property  located  In  the  Zone,  neces- 
sary or  useful  In  rendering  transit  service  be- 
tween points  within  the  Zone,  by  means  of 
rail.  bus.  water  or  air  and  any  other  mrxie 
of  travel,  including  without  UmUatior. 
tracks,  rights  of  way.  bridges,  tunnels,  sub- 
ways,  rolling  stock  for  rail,  motor  vehicle 
marine  and  air  transportation,  stations, 
terminals  and  ports,  areas  for  parking  and  ai; 
equipment,  fixtures,  buildings  and  structures 
and  services  Incidental  to  or  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  transit  serv- 
ices; 

"(g)  'Transit  services'  means  the  traiu- 
portatlon  of  persons  and  their  packaRes  and 
baggage  by  means  of  transit  facilities  be- 
tween points  within  the  Zone  and  includes 
the  transportation  of  newspapers,  express 
and  mall  between  such  points  but  does  nc 
include  taxlcab.  sightseeing  or  charter  serv- 
ice; and 

"(h)  "WMATC"  means  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission, 

'Article  II 

"Purpose  and  Functions 

"Purpose 
"2  The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  create 
a  regional  instrumentality,  as  a  common 
agency  of  each  signatory  party,  empowered 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth.  (1)  to 
plan,  develop,  finance  and  catise  to  be  oper- 
ated Improved  transit  facilities.  In  coordina- 
tion with  transportation  and  general  devel- 
opment planning  for  the  Zone,  as  part  of  a 
balanced  regional  system  of  transportation 
utilizing  to  their  best  advantage  the  vftrloijs 
modee  of  transportation.  (2)  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  the  public  and  privately 
owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  Into  a  unified  re- 
gional transit  system  without  unnecess;i.-T 
duplicating  service,  and  (3)  to  serve  sue". 
other  regional  purposes  and  to  perform  sucii 
otho'  regional  functions  as  the  signatories 
may    authorize    by    appropriate    legislation 

"Article  in 

"Organization  and  Area 

"Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 

Zone 
"3.  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Zone  which 
shall  embrace  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
cities  ot  Alexandria.  F^lls  Church  and  Fair- 
fax and  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fair- 
fax and  political  subdivisions  of  the  Ccm- 
monweallh  of  Virginia  located  within  those 
counties,  and  the  counties  of  Montgomery 
and  Prince  George's  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  political  subdivisions  of  the  Stjte  of 
Mitryland  located  In  said  counties. 

"Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 

Authority 
"4  There  l.s  hereby  created,  as  an  instru- 
mentality and  a<?ency  of  each  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  hereto,  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  which  shall  be 
a  body  corp<jrate  and  politic,  and  which  shal! 
have  the  fxjwers  and  duties  granted  herein 
and  such  additional  powers  as  may  hereal'k«r 
be  conferred  upon  it  pursuant  to  law. 

"Board  memljerBhip 
"5  (a)  The  Authority  shall  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  six  Directors  consisting  of  two 
Directors  fur  each  signatory.  For  Virginia, 
the  Directors  shall  be  appointed  by  ths 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  C-ommi»- 
alon:  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
Cjjmmlseloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 


and  for  Maryland,  by  the  WasWngton  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission.  In  each  In- 
stance the  Director  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  members  of  the  appointing  body 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  coincident  with 
his  '-erm  on  the  body  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed A  Director  mny  be  removed  or 
suspended  from  office  only  as  provided  by 
the  law  of  the  signatory  from  which  he  was 
appointed.  Tlie  appointing  authorities  shall 
also  appoint  an  alternate  for  each  Director, 
who  may  act  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Di- 
rector for  whom  he  has  been  appointed  an 
alternate,  and  each  alternate  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  authority. 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Di- 
rector or  alternate,  it  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appointment. 

•■(b)  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  each  Director  and  alternate  dlrec- 
ux  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following 
oath  (or  affirmation)  of  office  or  any  such 
other  oath  or  affirmation.  If  any,  as  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  signatory  he  rep- 
resents shall  provide: 

••'I     ,    hereby    solemnly    swear 

I  or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  state  or  polit- 
ical Jurisdiction  from  which  I  waa  appointed 
as  a  director  (alternate  director)  of  the 
Board  of  "Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  and  wUl  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  upon  which 
lam  about  to  enter.' 

"Compensation  of  Directors  and  alternates 
•6.  Members  of  the  Board  and  alternates 
shall  serve  without  compensation  but  may 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred as  an  incident  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

"Organization  and  procedure 
"7  The  Board  shall  provide  for  its  own 
organization  and  procedure.  It  shall  orga- 
nize annually  by  the  election  of  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
as  frequently  as  the  Board  deems  that  the 
proper  performance  of  Its  duties  requires  and 
the  Board  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  meetings. 
The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
govemings  its  meeting,  minutes  and  trans- 
actions. 

"Quorum  and  actions  by  the  Board 
"8.  (a)  Pour  Directors  or  alternates  con- 
•isting  of  at  least  one  Director  or  alternate 
appointed  from  each  Signatory,  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  and  no  action  by  the  Board 
shall  be  effective  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  which  majority  shall  include  at  least 
one  Director  or  alternate  from  each  Signa- 
tory, concur  therein,  provided,  however,  that 
a  plan  of  fljianclng  may  be  adopted  or  a 
mass  transit  plan  adopted,  altered,  revised  or 
amended  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Directors  representing  any  two  Signatories. 
"lb I  The  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be 
expressed  by  motion  or  resolution.  Actions 
dealing  solely  with  internal  management  of 
the  .Authority  shall  become  effective  when 
directed  by  the  Board,  but  no  other  action 
shall  become  effective  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  following  its  adoption;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Board  may  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  any  action  upon  a 
finding  that  such  acceleration  Is  reqtiired  for 
the  proper  and  timely  performance  of  Its 
;  mctions. 

"Officers 
"9  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Authority,  none 
of  whom  shail  be  members  of  the  Board. 
shall  consist  of  a  general  manager,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasiuer,  a  comptroller  and  a  gen- 
eral counsel  and  such  other  offlcera  as  the 
Board  may  provide.  Except  for  the  office  of 
general  manager  and  comptroller,  the  Board 
may  consolidate  any  of  such  other  offices  in 
one  person.     All  such  officers  shall  be  ap- 


pointed and  may  be  removed  by  the  Board, 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  functions  as 
the  Board  shall  specify.  The  Board  shall  fix 
and  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  all  officers  and,  except  for  the  general 
manager  who  shall  be  a  full-time  employee, 
all  other  officers  may  be  hired  on  a  lull-time 
or  part-time  basis  and  may  be  compensated 
on  a  salary  or  fee  basis,  as  the  Board  may 
determine.  All  employees  and  such  officers 
as  the  Board  may  designate  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  removed  by  the  general  man- 
ager under  such  rules  of  procedure  and 
standards   as  the  Board  may  determine. 

'"(b)  The  general  manager  shall  be  the 
chief  admlnlstraUve  officer  of  the  Authority 
and.  subject  to  policy  direction  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  activities  of  the 
Authority. 

"(c)  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  cu.=;todian 
of  the  funds  of  the  Authority,  shall  keep  an 
account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
shall  make  payments  only  upon  w.irranis 
duly  and  regularly  signed  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  or  otJier  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Board  to  do  .so.  and 
by  the  secretary  or  general  manager;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Board  may  provide 
that  warrants  not  exceeding  such  amounts 
or  for  such  purposes  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  specified  by  the  Board  may  be  signed 
by  the  general  manager  or  by  persons  desig- 
nated by  him. 

"(d)  An  oath  of  office  in  the  form  set  out 
In  Section  5(b)  of  this  Article  shall  be  taken. 
subscribed  and  filed  with  the  Board  by  all 
appointed  officers. 

"(e)  Each  Director,  officer  and  employees 
specified  by  the  Board  shall  give  sucli  bond  in 
such  form  and  amount  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire, the  premium  for  which  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Authority. 

"Conflict  of  interests 

"10.  (a)  No  Director,  officer  or  employee 
shall; 

"(1)  be  financially  interested,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  In  any  contract,  sale,  pur- 
chase, lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
property  to  which  the  Board  or  the  Authority 
Is  a  party; 

"(2)  in  connection  vrtth  services  performed 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties,  solicit 
or  accept  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
In  addition  to  the  compensation  or  expenses 
paid  to  him  by  the  Authority; 

"(3)   offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for . 
or  In  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion  or  privilege  in  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Authority. 

"(b)  Any  Director,  officer  or  employee  who 
shall  willfully  violate  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 

"(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  made  in 
contravention  of  this  section  may  be  de- 
clared void  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  or  limit  the  applicability 
of  any  federal  or  state  law  which  may  be 
violated  by  any  action  prescribed  by  this 
section. 

"Article  IV 

"Pledge  of  Cooperation 
"11.  Each  Signatory  pledges  to  each  other 
faithful  cooperation  In  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Title. 

"Article  V 
"General  Powers 
"Enumeration 
"12.  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
elsewhere  described  In   this  Title,   and  ex- 
cept as  limited  In  this  Title,  the  Authority 
may: 

"(a)  Sue  and  be  sued; 
"(b)   Adopt  and  vise  a  corporate  seal  and 
alter  tbe  aamo  at  pleasure; 


"(Ci  Adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  tills  Title; 

"Id  I  Construct,  acquire,  own.  operate, 
maintain,  control,  sell  and  convey  real  and 
perEon.il  property  and  any  interest  therein 
by  contract,  purchase,  condemnation,  lease, 
license,  mortgage  or  otherwise  but  all  of  said 
property  shall  be  located  in  the  Zone  and 
shail  be  necessary  or  useful  in  reridcnng 
transit  service  or  in  activities  Incidental 
thereto; 

"(e)  Receive  and  accept  such  payments, 
appropriations,  grants,  gifts,  loans,  advances 
and  other  funds,  properties  and  services  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  available  to  it  by 
any  signatory  party,  any  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  thereof,  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  agency  thereof,  or  by  any 
other  public  or  private  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual, and  enter  into  agreements  to  make 
reimbursement  for  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

"(fl  Enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases  and  agreements  with  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  or  with  any  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  of  any  signatory  party  or 
vsr'ilh  the  federal  government,  or  any  agency 
t'nereof.  including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
tracts or  agreements  to  furnish  transit  facili- 
ties and  service; 

"(g)  Create  and  abolish  offices,  employ- 
ments and  positions  (Other  than  those  spe- 
cifically provided  for  herein)  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Authority, 
and  fix  and  provide  for  tlie  qualification,  ap- 
pointment, removal,  term,  tenure,  compensa- 
tion, pension  and  retirement  riglits  of  its 
officers  and  employees  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  any  of  t!ie  signatories; 

"(h)  Establish,  in  its  discreiio.i,  a  person- 
nel system  ba^ed  on  merit  and  fitness  and, 
subject  to  eligibility,  participate  m  the  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans  of  any  signatory, 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  mutually  accept- 
able; 

"(1)  Contract  lor  or  employ  any  profes- 
sional services; 

"(J)  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority, 
the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  fares  and 
charges  to  be  made  therefor; 

"(k)  Hold  public  hearings  and  conduct  in- 
vestigations relating  to  any  matter  affecting 
transportation  In  the  Zone  with  which  the 
Authority  is  concerned  and,  in  connection 
therewith  subpena  witnesses,  papers,  rec- 
ords and  documents;  or  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  any  officer.  Each  director  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation; 

"(1)  Make  or  participate  in  studies  of  all 
phases  and  forms  of  transportation,  includ- 
ing transfwrtation  vehicle  research  and  de- 
velopment techniques  and  methods  for  de- 
termining traffic  projections,  demand  mo- 
tivations, and  fiscal  research  and  publicize 
and  make  available  the  results  of  such 
studies  and  other  Information  relating  to 
transportation;  and 

"(m)    Exercise,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and   restrictions  herein   imposed  all   powers 
reasonably  necessary  or  essential  to  the  de- 
clared objects  and  purposes  of  this  Title. 
"Article  VI 

"Planning  • 

"Mass  transit  plan 
"(13).  (a)  The  Board  shall  develop  and 
adopt,  and  may  from  time  to  time  review 
and  revise,  a  mass  transit  plan  for  the  imme- 
diate and  long-range  needs  of  the  Zone.  The 
mass  transit  plan  shall  Include  one  or  more 
plans  designating  ( 1 )  the  transit  facilities  to 
be  provided  by  the  Authority,  including  the 
locations  of  terminals,  stations,  platforms, 
parking  facilities  and  the  character  and  na- 
ture thereof;  (2)  the  design  and  location  of 
such  facilities;  (3)  whether  such  facilities 
are  to  be  constructed  or  acquired  by  lease. 
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purctiaiM  or  condemnation:  i4i  a  timetable 
for  the  provlalon  »(  such  faclUUe*.  1 5 1  the 
anUctpateU  capital  coeta.  i9i  e«tunate<J  op- 
erating eipenjes  amd  revenues  relating  there- 
to; and  7i  the  varloua  ether  factori  and 
oon«lderatlans.  which,  In  the  ap;nlon  of  the 
Board.  JusUfy  and  require  the  project*  there- 
in proposed  Such  plan  shall  specify  the  type 
of  equipment  to  be  utllUed.  the  areaa  to  be 
MTved.  the  routes  and  schedules  of  service 
•xpected  to  t>«  providsd  and  the  probable 
fares  and  cliarges  theref  >r 

"(bi  In  preparing  the  mass  transit  pUn 
and  in  any  review  uf  revision  thereof,  the 
BcmxH  abail  make  fuU  uUllzatlon  of  all  data, 
studies,  reports  and  Infcwmation  available 
from  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  and  from  any  other  agencies  of  the 
federal  guvernment.  and  from  signatories  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
Planning   pr^iceas 

"14.  la)  The  mass  transit  plan,  and  any 
revisions  daterationa  or  amendments 
thereof,  shall  be  coordinated,  through  the 
procedures  hereinafter  set  forth,  with 

"(li  other  plans  and  pro-ams  affecting 
transDortatlon  In  the  Zone  In  order  to 
acbleve  a  balanced  system  of  trvinaportatlon, 
utilizing   each   mode   to   Its   best   advantage; 

"(2  I  the  general  plan  or  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Zone:  and 

■•i3i  the  development  plans  of  the  various 
political  subdivisions  embraced  within  the 
Zk>ne. 

"ibi  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity of  each  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as 
llAlson  t>©tween  the  Board  and  the  body 
which  appointed  him  to  the  Board.  Tn  pro- 
Tide  a  framework  for  regional  partlcl.iitlon 
In  the  planning  process,  the  Board  shall 
create  technical  committees  concernec  with 
planning  and  collection  and  analyses  of  data 
relative  to  decision-making  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  ccxn- 
ponent  governments  of  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia TTiUisportatlon  District  and  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  District  shall  ap- 
point representatives  to  such  technical  com- 
mittees and  otherwise  ctxjperate  with  the 
Board  in  the  formulation  of  a  mass  transit 
plan.  c»  In  revisions,  alteratlnnj  ur  amend- 
ments thereof 

"io)  The  Board,  in  the  preparation,  revi- 
sion, alteration  L>r  amendment  >f  a  mass 
transit  plan,  shall 

"III  consider  data  with  respect  to  current 
and  prospective  conditions  In  the  Zone  In- 
cluding without  limitation,  land  use  popu- 
lation, economic  factors  affecting  develop- 
ment plans  goals  or  objectives  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Zone  and  the  separate  polit- 
ical subdivisions  transit  demands  to  be  gen- 
erated by  such  development,  travel  patterns, 
existing  and  proposed  transportation  and 
transit  facilities.  Impact  of  transit  plans  on 
the  dislocation  of  families  and  business** 
piM«i  ration  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
Nations  Capita,  facuj-s  affecting  enrlron- 
mental  amenities  and  aesthetics  and  finan- 
cial resources: 

"lai  cooperate  with  and  participate  In  any 
continuous  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  cooperatively  established  by 
the  highway  agencies  of  the  slgnat4:ir1e«  and 
the  local  political  subdivisions  In  the  Zone 
to  meet  the  planning  standards  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  by  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway 
Acts:  and 

"(31  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
or  duplicative  of  the  planning  process  spec- 
ified In  subparagraph  i3)  of  this  paragraph 
(C).  cooperate  with  the  National  Capital 
FlAnnlng  Commission,  the  National  Capital 
Raflonal  Planning  Council,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Oovemments.  the 
Waahlncton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission, the  highway  agencies  of  the  Signa- 
tories,   the    Maryland-National    Capital    Park 


and  Planning  Commission,  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Regional  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Ci'mmlaslon,  the  Maryland  State 
Planning  Department  and  the  Commission  of 
Pine  .^rts  Such  cooperation  shall  Include 
the  creation  as  necessary  of  technlc-al  com- 
mittees composed  of  personnel,  appointed  by 
such  agencies,  concerned  with  planning  and 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  relative  to 
decisionmaking  In  the  transportation  plan- 
ning process 

Adoption  of  mass  transit  plan 

"IS.  (a)  Before  a  mass  transit  plan  Is 
adopted,  altered,  revised  or  amended,  the 
Board  shall  transmit  such  proposed  plan,  al- 
teration, revision  or  amendment  for  com- 
ment to  the  following  and  to  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Board  shall  determine: 

"(1)  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion CooMiilaslon.  and  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission. 

"(3)  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Counties 
and  Cities  embraced  within  the  Zone. 

"|3l  the  highway  agencies  of  the  Signa- 
tories; 

"(4)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit   Commission; 

"1.6)  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil  of   Oovemments, 

"(0)  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

"(7)  The  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council: 

"(8)  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission, 

'■(8)  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion; 

"(10)  the  Maryland  State  Planning  De- 
partment, and 

"ill)  the  private  transit  companies  oper- 
ating in  the  Zone  and  the  Labor  Unions 
representing  the  employees  of  such  com- 
panies and  employeee  of  contractors  pro- 
viding  service   under   operating   contracts. 

"Information  with  respect  thereto  shall  be 
released  to  the  public  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed mass  transit  plan,  amendment  or  re- 
vision, shall  be  kept  at  the  ofDce  of  the  Board 
and  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
After  thirty  days'  notice  published  once  a 
week  for  two  successive  weeks  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  within  the 
Zone,  a  public  hearing  shall  be  held  with 
resp)ect  to  the  proposed  plan  alteration,  re- 
vision or  amendment  The  thirty  days' 
notice  shall  begin  to  run  on  the  first  d.iy  the 
notice  appears  In  any  such  news[)a()er  The 
Botird  shall  consider  the  evidence  submitted 
and  statements  and  comments  made  at  such 
hearing  and  may  make  any  changes  in  the 
profxjsed  plan,  amendment  or  revision  which 
It  iJeems  appropriate  and  such  changes  may 
be  made  without  further  bearing 

-Article  VII 
'  Financing 
"Policy 
l^  With  due  regard  for  the  policy  of 
Congress  for  flivanclng  a  mass  transit  plan 
for  the  Zone  set  forth  In  Section  304(g)  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960  I  74  Stat  537  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  Title  that,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  payment  of  all  costs  shall  be  borne  by 
the  persons  using  or  benefiting  from  the 
Authority's  facilities  and  services  and  any  re- 
maining costs  shall  be  equitably  shared 
among  the  federal.  District  of  Columbia  and 
participating  local  governments  In  the  Zone 
T^^e  allocatliin  among  suc.h  governments  of 
such  remaining  costs  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  among  them  and  shall  t)e  provided 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified. 

"Plan  of  flnanclog 
"17.  (a)   Tlie    Authority,    in    conformance 
with  Mid  policy,  shall  prepare  and  adopt  a 
pian  for  financing  the  construction,  acquisi- 


tion, and  operation  of  facilities  specified  in 
a  mass  trarvsit  plan  adopted  pursuant  •.<, 
Article  VI  hereof,  or  In  any  alteration,  re- 
vision or  amendment  thereof.  Such  pl.m  o; 
financing  shall  specify  the  facilities  to  be 
constructed  or  acqulrt-d.  the  cost  thereof,  ijje 
principal  amount  of  revenue  bonds,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  and  other  evidences  of 
debt  proposed  ti3  be  Issued,  the  prl.iclpa! 
terms  and  provisions  of  all  loans  and  under- 
lying agreements  and  indentures,  OBttmated 
operating  expenses  and  revenues,  and  tlu-  pro- 
pKMed  allocation  among  the  federal.  Di.'itnct 
of  CoUmibla,  and  participating  local  govern- 
ments of  the  remaining  costs  and  deficits  if 
any,  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Commission  may  consider  appropriate. 

"(b)  Such  plan  of  financing  shall  con- 
stitute a  proposal  to  the  Interested  govern- 
ments for  financial  participation  and  shall 
not  Impose  any  obligation  on  any  govern- 
ment and  such  obligations  shall  be  created 
only  as  provided  In  Section  18  of  this  .'\rUcle 
VII. 

"Commitments  for  financial  participation 
"18.  (a)  Conunltments  on  behalf  of  the 
portion  of  the  Zone  located  In  Virginia  shall 
be  by  contract  or  agreement  by  the  .^utho^lty 
with  the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
District,  or  Its  component  governments,  at 
authorized  In  the  Transportation  District  Act 
of  1964  (Ch.  631,  1964  Acts  of  Virginia  As- 
sembly).  to  contribute  to  the  capital  required 
for  the  construction  and/'or  acquisition  of 
facilities  specified  In  a  mass  transit  plan 
adi^pted  as  provided  In  Article  VI,  or  any 
alteration,  revision  or  amendment  thereof, 
and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obligations  In 
the  operation  of  such  facilities.  No  such 
contract  or  agreement,  however,  shall  be  en- 
tered Intij  by  the  Authority  with  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Transportation  District  unless 
said  District  has  entered  into  the  contracts 
or  agreements  with  Its  member  governments, 
as  contemplated  by  Section  1(b)  (4|  of  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  .said  Act.  which  contracts  or  ui^ree- 
ments  expressly  provide  that  such  contracts 
or  agreements  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Autho.'ity  and  shall  be  enforceable  by  the  Au- 
thority In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  2,  Article  5  of  said  Act.  and  such 
contracts  or  agreements  are  acceptable  to 
the  Board.  The  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia hereby  authorizes  and  designates  the 
Authority  as  the  agency  to  plan  for  and  pro- 
vide transit  facilities  and  services  for  the 
area  of  Virginia  encompassed  within  the 
Zone  within  the  contemplation  of  Article  1, 
Section  3(c)  of  said  Act 

"ibi  Commitments  on  behalf  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  Zone  located  in  Marylan'l  shall 
be  by  contnict  or  agreement  by  the  Author- 
ity with  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
District,  pursuant  to  which  the  Ajt.norlty 
undertakes  to  provide  transit  facilities  and 
service  In  consideration  for  the  agreement  by 
said  District  to  contribute  to  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  construction  and  or  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  specified  in  a  mass  transit 
plan  adopted  as  provided  In  Article  VT.  or  In 
any  alteration,  revision  or  amendment  there- 
of, and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obligations 
Incurred  In  the  operation  of  such  facilities. 
"IO  With  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  federal  government,  the 
commitment  or  obligation  to  render  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  be  created  by  appro- 
priation or  In  such  other  manner,  or  by  such 
other  legislation,  as  the  Congress  shall  de- 
termine If  prior  to  making  such  commit- 
ment by  or  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, legislation  Is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress granting  the  governing  body  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  plenary  fxjwer  to  create 
obligatkjns  and  levy  taxes,  the  commitment 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  by  con- 
tract or  agreement  between  the  governing 
body  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Authority,  pumuant  to  which  the  Authority 


undertakes,  subject  to  the  provisions,  of 
see- ion  20  hereof,  to  provide  transit  facil- 
ities ind  service  in  consideration  for  the  un- 
Jeniking  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
■or^ribute  to  the  capital  required  for  the 
•oiistructlon  and/or  acquisition  of  facilities 
-oec  tied  In  a  mass  transit  plan  adopted  as 
n-j'ided  in  Article  VI.  or  In  any  alteration, 
revis'on  or  amendment  thereof,  and  for  meet- 
ing expenses  and  obligations  Incurred  In  the 
')per.itlon  of  such  facilities. 

"Administrative    expenses 
•  19    Prior  to  the  time  the  Authority  has 
-eceipts   from   appropriations   and   contracts 
,r  ..^reemenls  as  provided   in   Section   18  of 
this   .\rtlcle    VII.    the    expenses    of    the    Au- 
thority for  administration  and  r.or  prepara- 
•lon  Jf  a  mass  transit  and  financing  plan.  In- 
•ludlng  all  engineering,  financial,  legal  and 
other  services  required  in  connection  there- 
with  shall,  to  the  extent  funds  for  such  ex- 
penses are  not   provided   through   grants  by 
the   federal    government     be    borne    by    the 
District    of    Columbia,    by    the    Washington 
suburban    Transit    District    and    the    com- 
Bonent  governments  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation       District.     Such       expenses 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  governments 
on  the  basis  of  population  as  reflected  by  the 
latest  available   population  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of    the    Census:    provided,    however. 
that  upon  the  request  of   any  Director  the 
Boird  shall  make  the  allocation  upon  estl- 
miies  of  population  acceptable  to  the  Board, 
The  allocaUons  shall  be  made  by  the  Board 
and  '.hall  be  Included  in  the  annual  current 
expense  budget  prepared  by  the  Board. 
"Acquisition    of    faculties    from    Federal    or 
other  agencies 
"20.    I  a)    The   Authority   Is   authorized   to 
acquire  bv  purchase,  lease  or  grant  or  in  any 
manner    other     than     condemnation     from 
the  federal  government,  or  any  agency  there- 
of from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
or  Virginia,   or  any   political   subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  any  transit  and  related  fa- 
clUtlee   Including  real  and  personal  property 
and  all  other  a.s.sets.  located  within  the  Zone. 
wh<'ther  in  operation  or  under  construction. 
Such  acquUltlon  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
and   subject    to   such    authorization   or    ap- 
proval by   the  Congress   and  the   governing 
body  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  may  be 
required;    provided,    however,    that    If    such 
acquisition     imposes    or    may    Impose    any 
further  or  additional  obligation  or  UabUlty 
upon  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit  Dis- 
trict, the  Northern  Virginia  TransportaUon 
District,     or     any     comp<jnent     government 
thereof,  under   any   contract   with   the   Au- 
thority,  the   Authority  shall  no  make  such 
acqulslUon  until  any  such  affected  contract 
has  been  appropriately  amended. 

"lb)  For  such  purpose,  the  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  assume  all  liabilities  and  con- 
tracts relating  thereto,  to  assume  responsi- 
bility as  primary  obligor,  endorser  or  guar- 
antor on  any  outstanding  revenue  bonds, 
equipment  trust  certificates  or  other  form  of 
indebtedness  authorized  In  thla  Act  Issued 
bv  such  predecessor  agency  or  agencies  and, 
in  connection  therewith,  to  become  a  party 
to.  and  assume  the  obligations  of,  any  in- 
denture or  loan  agreement  underlying  or 
issued  In  connection  with  any  outstanding 
securities  or  debts. 

"Temporary  borro"Wlng 
"21.  The  Board  may  borrow.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  receipts,  from  any  signatory,  the 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  DUtrtct.  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  District,  or 
any  component  government  thereof,  or  from 
any  lending  Institution  for  any  purposes  of 
this  Title,  including  administrative  ezpenaea. 
Such  loans  shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  ezoMd 
two  years  and  at  a  rate  of  Intereet  not  to 
exceed  six  percent  per  annum.     The  signa- 


tories and  any  such  political  subdivision  or 
agency  may.  In  Its  discretion,  make  such 
loans  from  any  available  money. 
"Funding 
"22.  The  Board  shall  not  construct  or  ac- 
quire any  of  the  transit  facilities  specified 
In  a  mass  transit  plan  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  this  Title,  or 
In  any  alteration,  revision  or  amendment 
thereof,  nor  make  any  commitments  or  incur 
any  obligations  with  respect  thereto  until 
funds  are  available  therefor. 


"Article  VIII 

"Budget 

"Capital  budget 

"23.  The    Board    shall    annually    adopt    a 

capital  budget.  Including  all  capital  projects 

It  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue  during 

the  budget  period,  containing  a  statement 

of  the  eetlmated  cost  of  each  project  and  the 

method  of  financing  thereof. 

"Current  expense  budget 
"24.  The  Board  shall  annually  adopt  a 
current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shaU  Include  the  Boards  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  administration,  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  repairs,  debt  serv- 
ice requirements  and  payments  to  be  made 
Into  any  funds  required  to  be  maintained. 
The  total  of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced 
by  the  Board's  estimated  revenues  and  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources,  excluding  funds  in- 
cluded In  the  capital  budget  or  otherwise 
earmarked  for  0"ther  purposes. 

"Adoption  and  distribution  of  budgets 
"25.  (a)  Following  the  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  annual  capital  and  current  ex- 
pense budgets,  the  general  manager  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budgets 
to  the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  federal 
government,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  District  and 
of  the  component  governments  of  the  North - 
em  Virginia  Transportation  Commission  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  under  their  respective  budgetary 
procedures. 

"(b)  Each  budget  shall  indicate  the 
amounts.  If  any,  required  from  the  federal 
government,  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  District  and  the  component  govern- 
ments of  the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion District,  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  commitments  made  pursuant  to  Article 
vn,  Section  18  of  this  Title,  to  balance  each 
of  said  budgets. 

"Payments 
"26.  Subject  to  such  review  and  approval 
as  may  be  required  by  their  budgetary   or 
other  applicable  processes,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Grovernment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
District  and  the  component  governments  of 
the   Northern  Virginia   Transportation   Dis- 
trict shall  Include  In  their  respective  budgets 
next  to  be  adopted  and  appropriate  or  other - 
■wise  provide  the  amounts  certified  to  each 
of  them  as  set  forth  in  the  budgets. 
"Article  IX 
"Revenue  Bonds 


"Borrowing  power 

"27  The  Authority  may  borrow  money  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  may  Issue 
Its  negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  In  respect  thereto  and  may 
mortgage  or  pledge  Its  properties,  revenues 
and  contracts  as  security  therefor. 

"All  such  bonds  and  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness shall  be  payable  solely  out  of  the  prop- 
erties and  revenues  of  the  Authority.  The 
bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the  Authority, 
except  a*  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Indenture  under  which  they  were  Issued, 
shaU  be  direct  and  general  obligations  of  the 


Authority  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Authority  are  hereby  pledged  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  debt  service  thereon 
and  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  other  undertak- 
ings of  the  Authority  assumed  by  It  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  thereof. 
"Funds  and  expenses 

"28.  The  purposes  of  this  Title  shall  In- 
clude, without  limitation,  all  costs  of  any 
project  or  facility  or  any  part  thereof.  In- 
cluding Interest  during  a  period  of  construc- 
tion and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
thereafter  and  any  incidental  expenses  (legal, 
engineering,  fiscal,  financial,  consultant  and 
other  expenses)  connected  i*ith  Issuing  and 
disposing  of  the  bonds;  all  amounts  required 
for  the  creation  of  an  operating  fund,  con- 
struction fund,  reserve  fund,  sinking  thud, 
or  other  special  fund;  all  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  administration,  the  planning, 
design,  acquisition,  construction,  completion, 
improvement  or  reconstruction  of  any  facility 
or  any  part  thereof;  and  reimbursement  of 
advances  by  the  Board  or  by  others  for  such 
purposes  and  for  working  capital. 

"Credit  excluded;   officers,  state,  political 
subdivisions  and  agencies 

"29.  The    Board    shall    have    no    power    to 
pledge    the    credit    of    any    signatory    party, 
political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  to 
Impose   any   obligation   for  payment   of   the 
bonds    upon    any    signatory    party,    political 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  but  may  pledge 
the     contracts    of     such     governments     and 
agencies;   provided,  however,  that  the  bonds 
may  be  underwritten  In  whole  or  in  part  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
any   signatory;    provided,   further,   that   any 
bonds  underwritten  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  Issued  without  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     Neither  the  Di- 
rectors nor  any  person  executing  the  bonds 
shall  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds  of  the 
Authority    or    be    subject    to    any    personal 
liability  or  accountability  by  reason  of  the 
Issuance  thereof. 

"Funding  and  refunding 
"30.  "Whenever  the  Board  deems  it  expedi- 
ent. It  may  fund  and  refund  the  bonds  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Authority  whether  or 
not  such   bonds   and   obUgatlons   have   ma- 
tured.    It  may  provide  for  the  Issuance,  sale 
or  exchange  of  refunding  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  or  retiring  any  bonds  (In- 
cluding the  payment  of  any  premium,  dupli- 
cate Interest  or  cash  adjustment  required  In 
connection  therewith)  Issued  by  the  Author- 
ity or  Issued  by  any  other  issuing  body,  the 
proceeds    of    the    sale    of    which    have    been 
applied  to  any  facility  acquired  by  the  Au- 
thority or  which  are  payable  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  any  facility  acquired  by  the  Author- 
ity.    Bonds  may  be  Issued  partly  to  refund 
bonds  and  other  obligations  then  outstand- 
ing, and  )E>artly  for  any  other  purpose  of  the 
Authority.     All  provisions  of  this  Title  ap- 
plicable to  the  Issuance  of  bonds  are  appli- 
cable to  refunding  bonds  and  to  the  Isstiance, 
sale  or  exchange  thereof. 

"Bonds:  authorization  generally 
■"31.  Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  authorized  by  resolution 
of  the  Board.  The  validity  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  issuance  of  any  bonds  by  the  Au- 
thorltv  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  nor  af- 
fected" in  any  way  by:  (1)  the  disposition  of 
bond  proceeds  by  the  Board  or  by  contract, 
commitment  or  action  taken  with  re^>©ct 
to  such  proceeds;  or  (U)  the  failure  to  com- 
plete any  part  of  the  project  for  which  bonds 
are  authorized  to  be  Issued.  The  Authority 
may  Issue  bonds  in  one  or  more  series  and 
miay  provide  for  one  or  more  consolidated 
bond  Issues,  In  such  principal  amounU  and 
vrtth  such  terms  and  provisions  as  the  Board 
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may  de«m  necea&Ary  The  b<;>nd8  may  b« 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  alj  or  any  part  of  the 
proper'.y.  revenues  and  franchlaea  under  Ita 
control  Bond*  may  be  laaued  by  the  Au- 
thortty  In  such  amount,  with  such  maturities 
and  Ui  such  denominations  and  form  or 
forms,  whether  coupon  or  registered,  as  to 
principal  alone  or  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  may  provide  for  redemption  of 
bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and 
at  such  time  or  times  and  with  such  redemp- 
tion pnivislona.  including  premiums,  as  the 
Board  amy  determine. 

■'Bonds,    reaolutlons  and  Indentures 
generally 

"32  The  Board  may  determine  and  enter 
into  indentures  or  adopt  resolutions  provid- 
ing fijr  the  principal  amount,  date  ar  dates, 
maturities  interest  rate,  or  rates,  denomlna- 
Uons.  form,  registration,  transfer.  Inter- 
change and  other  provisions  of  the  bonds  and 
coupons  and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  same  shall  be  executed,  lasued. 
secured,  sold.  paid,  redeemed,  ftinded  and 
refunded  The  resolution  of  the  Board  au- 
thorlziHij  any  twnd  or  any  Indenture  so  au- 
thorized under  which  the  bonds  are  Issued 
may  include  all  such  covenanu  and  other 
provisions  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Title,  other  than  any  restriction 
on  the  regulatory  powers  vested  in  the  Board 
by  this  Title,  as  the  Board  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  issue,  payment,  se- 
curity, protection  or  marketing  of  the  bonds, 
including  without  limitation  covenants  and 
other  provisions  as  to  the  rales  or  amounts 
of  fees  rents  and  jther  charges  '>•  be  charged 
or  made  .'or  use  of  the  raclUtlee  the  use, 
pledge,  custody,  securing,  application  and  dis- 
position of  such  revenues,  of  the  prj^e-xi» 
of  the  bonds,  and  of  any  other  moneys  or  oun- 
tracts  of  the  Authority;  the  operation,  main- 
tenance repair  and  reconstruction  ot  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  amounts  which  may  b«  ex- 
pended therefor,  the  sale,  lease  or  other  dis- 
position jf  the  facilities,  the  insuring  of  the 
facilities  and  of  the  revenues  derived  there- 
from, the  construction  or  other  acquisition 
of  other  faclUtlee,  the  isstiance  of  addltlunal 
bonds  or  other  indebtedness;  the  riif-its  >{ 
the  bondholders  and  jf  *ny  trustee  for  the 
bondholders  up<jn  default  by  the  .Authority 
or  otherwise;  and  the  modlfJcatlon  of  the 
provisions  of  the  indenture  and  of  the  bonds 
Reference  on  the  fsure  of  the  bonds  to  such 
resolution  or  indenture  by  its  date  of  adop- 
tion or  the  apparent  date  on  the  face  thereof 
Is  sufflclent  to  incorporate  all  of  the  provi- 
sions thereof  and  of  this  Title  into  the  body 
of  the  bonds  and  their  appurtenant  roupians 
Each  taker  and  subsequent  holders  of  the 
bonds  or  coupons,  whether  the  couf)ons  are 
attached  to  or  detached  from  the  bonds,  has 
recours<»  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
denture and  of  this  Title  and  U  bound 
thereby 

■Maximum  maturity 

"33  No  bija  !  r  I'.d  terms  shall  mature  In 
more  than  3f-.y  years  from  Its  own  date  and 
Id  the  event  any  authorized  Issue  Is  divided 
Into  two  or  more  cerles  or  divisions,  the 
maxlmam  maturity  date  herein  authorlaed 
shall  be  calculated  Trom  the  date  on  the  face 
of  each  t>ond  separately,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  thit  different  dutes  may  be  prescribed 
for  the  bonds  of  each  separate  series  or  di- 
vision of  any  authorized  Issue 

"Tax  exemption 
"34,  All  bonds  and  ail  other  evidences  of 
debt  Issued  by  th?  Authority  undet  the 
provisions  of  this  Title  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  at  all  times  be  free  and  exempt 
from  all  taxation  by  or  under  authority  of 
any  signatory  parties,  except  for  transfer, 
Inheritance  and  estate  taxes 


"Intereet 
"35.  Bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  tlx  per  centum  per  annum. 
payable  annually  or  semiannually. 

"Place  of  paym«nt 

"30.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  Interest  of  bonds  at 
any  place  or  places  within  or  without  the 
signatory  states,  and  in  any  specified  lawful 
coin  or  currency  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America. 

"Bxecutloa 

"37.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the  execu- 
tion and  authentication  of  bonds  by  the 
manual.  Uthograpbed  or  printed  facsimile 
signature  of  members  of  the  Board,  and  by 
additional  authentication  by  a  trustee  or 
fiscal  agent  appointed  by  the  Board;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  one  of  such  slgixatures 
shall  be  manual.  If  any  of  the  members 
whose  signatures  or  countersignatures  appear 
upon  the  bonds  or  coupons  cease  to  be  mem- 
ber* before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  or 
coupons,  their  signatures  or  countersigna- 
tures are  nevertheless  valid  and  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  members  bad  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  delivery  of  the 
bonds  and  coupons. 

"Holdliig  own  bonds 

■'38.  The  Board  shall  have  power  out  of  any 
fuiuls  available  therefor  to  purchase  Its 
bonds  and  may  bold,  cancel  or  resell  such 
bonds. 

"Sale 

"39,  The  Board  may  fix  tenna  and  condi- 
tions for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any 
authorized  Issue  of  bonds.  The  Board  may 
sell  bonds  at  leas  than  their  par  or  face  value 
but  no  Issue  of  bonds  may  be  sold  at  an 
aggregate  price  below  the  par  or  face  value 
thereof  If  such  sale  would  result  In  a  net 
Interest  cost  to  the  Authority  calculated 
upon  the  entire  Issue  »o  sold  of  more  than 
stx  per  centum  per  annum  payable  semi- 
annually, according  to  standard  tables  of 
bond  values  All  bonds  Issued  and  sold 
pursuant  to  this  Title  may  be  sold  In  such 
manner,  either  at  public  or  private  sale,  as 
the  Board  shall  determine. 

•NegotUblllty 
40.  All  bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Title  are  negotiable  Instruments. 
"Bonds  eligible  for  Investment  and  deposit 

"41  Bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Title  are  hereby  made  securities  In  which 
ail  public  officers  and  public  agencies  of  the 
signatories  and  their  political  subdivisions 
and  all  banks,  trust  companies,  savings  and 
I'ledi  ossoclatloris.  Investment  companies  and 
others  carrying  on  a  banking  business,  all 
Insurance  companies  and  Insurance  asaocla- 
tlons  and  others  carrying  on  an  Insurance 
business.  ail  administrators.  executors, 
guardians,  trvistees  and  other  flduclarles.  and 
all  other  persons  may  legally  and  properly 
Invest  funds.  Including  capital  In  their  con- 
trol or  belonging  to  them  Such  bonds  are 
hereby  made  securities  which  may  properly 
and  legally  be  deposited  with  and  received 
by  any  officer  of  any  signatory,  or  of  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  any  signa- 
tory, for  any  purpoee  for  which  the  deposit 
of  tx>nds  or  other  obligations  of  such  signa- 
tory Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 
law. 

"Validation  proceedings 

"42.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  bonds,  the 
Board  may  Institute  a  special  prtx:eedlng  to 
determine  the  legality  of  proceedings  Uj  Issue 
the  bonds  and  their  validity  under  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  signatory  parties.  Such  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  instituted  and  prosecuted  In 
rem  and  the  final  Judgment  rendered  therein 
sball  be  conclusive  against  all  penona  whom- 


aoever   and   against   each   of   the   signatory 
parties. 

"Recording 

"43.  No  Indenture  need  be  recorded  nr  filed 
In  any  public  office,  other  than  the  office  of 
the  Board.  The  pledge  of  revenues  provided 
In  any  Indenture  shall  take  effect  forthwith 
as  provided  therein  and  Irrespective  of  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  revenues  by  the  Board 
of  the  Indenture  trustee.  Such  pledge  shall 
be  effective  as  provided  In  the  Indenture 
without  physical  delivery  of  the  revenues  to 
the  Board  or  to  the  Indenture  trustee. 
"Pledge  revenues 

"44.  Bond  redemption  and  Interest  pay. 
ments  shall,  to  the  extent  provided  In  the 
resolution  or  indenture,  constitute  a  first. 
direct  and  exclusive  charge  and  Hen  on  ail 
revenues  received  from  the  use  and  operiitlon 
of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  or  other 
funds  created  therefrom  All  such  revenues, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  shall  consti- 
tute a  trust  fund  for  the  security  and  pay- 
ment of  such  bonds  and  except  as  and  to  the 
extent  provided  In  the  Indenture  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  therefrom  of  expenses 
for  other  purposes  including  administration, 
operation,  maintenance,  improvements  or 
extensions  of  the  facilities  or  other  purposes 
shall  not  be  used  or  pledged  for  any  other 
pvupoae  8o  long  as  such  bonds,  or  .iny  of 
them,  are  outstanding  and  unpaid, 
■'Remedies 

"45.  The  holder  of  any  bond  may  for  the 
equal  benefit  and  protection  of  all  holders  of 
bondi  similarly  situated;  |1)  by  mand.imus 
or  other  appropriate  proceedings  require  and 
compel  the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Board  or  assumed  by  it. 
Its  officers,  agents  or  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Indenture.  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  reconstruction  or  in- 
surance of  the  facilities,  or  in  connection 
with  the  collection,  deposit.  Investment,  ap- 
plication and  disbursement  of  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  operation  and  use  of  the 
facilities,  or  In  connection  with  the  deposit, 
investment  and  disbursement  of  the  proceeds 
received  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  or  (2)  by 
action  or  suit  In  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  any  signatory  party  require  the 
Authority  to  account  as  if  It  were  the  trustee 
of  an  express  trust,  or  enjoin  any  acts  or 
things  which  may  be  unlawful  or  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds. 
The  enumeration  of  such  rights  and  remedies 
does  not.  however,  exclude  the  exercise  or 
prosecution  of  any  other  rights  or  remedies 
available  to  the  holders  of  bonds. 

"ArticU  X 

"Equipment  Trust  Certificates 

"Power 

"46  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  exe- 
cute agreements,  leases  and  equipment  trust 
certificates  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
facilities  or  equipment  such  as  cars,  trolley 
buses  and  motor  buses,  or  other  craft,  in  the 
form  customarily  used  in  such  cases  and  ap- 
propriate to  effect  such  purchase,  and  may 
dispose  of  such  equipment  trust  certificates 
In  such  manner  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Authority.  Each 
vehicle  covered  by  an  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificate shall  have  the  name  of  the  owner 
or  lessor  plainly  marked  up>on  both  sides 
thereof,  followed  by  the  words  "Owner  and 
Lessor". 

"Payments 

"47.  All  monies  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
Authority  under  Uie  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ments, leases  and  equipment  trust  certlfl- 
oales  shall  be  payable  solely  from  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
transit  sj-stem  or  from  such  grants,  loans. 
appropriations  or  other  revenues,  as  may  be 


available  to  the  Board  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Title.  Payment  for  such  facilities  or 
equipment,  or  rentals  thereof,  may  be  made 
in  installments,  and  the  deferred  Install- 
ments may  be  evidenced  by  equipment  trust 
certificates  as  aforesiild.  and  title  to  such 
jaclUties  or  equipment  may  not  vest  In  the 
Authority  until  the  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates are  paid. 

"Procedure 
"48.  The  agreement  to  purchaee  facilities 
or  equipment  by  the  Board  may  direct  the 
vendor  to  sell  and  assign  the  equipment  to  a 
bank  or  trust  company,  duly  authorized  to 
transact  business   In    any   of   the   signatory 
States,  or  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,   as   trustee,   lessor  or  vendor, 
for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  equipment 
Bust  certlflcatee  and  may  direct  the  trustee 
to  deliver  the  facilities  and  equipment  to  one 
or  more  designated  officers  of  the  Board  and 
mav   authorize    the    trustee    Btmultaneously 
therewith  to  execute  and  dellvea-  a  lease  of 
the  facilities  or  equipment  to  the  Board. 
"AgTeement.s  and  leases 
"49.  The   agrreements   and   leases   shall   be 
duly  acknowledged  before  some  person  au- 
thorized by   law   to  take  acknowledgements 
of  deeds  and  In   the  form  required  for  ac- 
knowledgement   of    deeds    aJid   such    agree- 
ments, leases,  and   eq\ilpment  trust   certif- 
icates shall   be  authorized   by  resolution  of 
the  Board  and  shall  contain  such  covenants, 
conditions  and  provisions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  insure  the  pay- 
ment   of    the    eqiilpment    trust    certificates 
from  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the   transit  system   and   other 
funds. 

"The  covenants,  conditions  and  provisions 
of  the  agreements,  leases  and  equipment 
trust  certificates  shall  not  conflict  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  any  resolution  or  trust 
agreement  securing  the  payment  of  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of  the  Authority  then  out- 
standing or  conflict  with  or  be  in  derogation 
of  the  rlghu  of  the  holders  of  any  such  bonds 
or  other  obligations. 

"Law  governing 
'■50.  The  equipment  trust  certificates 
Issued  hereunder  shall  be  governed  by  Laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  chief  place  ot  business  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  considered  to  be  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Tlie  filing  of  any  documents 
required  or  permitted  to  be  filed  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

-Article  XI 

"Operation  of  Facilities 
"Operation  by  contract  or  lease 
"51.  The  Authority  shall  not  perform 
transit  service,  nor  any  of  the  functions,  such 
as  maintenance  of  equipment  and  right  of 
way  normally  associated  with  the  providing 
of  such  service,  with  any  transit  facilities 
ow'Tied  or  controlled  by  it  but  shall  provide 
for  the  performance  of  transit  service  with 
such  facilities  by  contract  or  contracts  with 
private  transit  companies,  private  railroads, 
or  other  persons.  Any  facilities  and  prop- 
erties owned  or  controlled  by  the  Autiiorlty, 
other  than  those  utilized  In  performing 
transit  service,  may  be  operated  by  the  Au- 
thority or  by  others  ptirsuant  to  contract  or 
lease  as  the  Board  may  determine.  AU  opera- 
tions of  such  facilities  and  properties  by  the 
Authority  and  by  its  Contractor  and  lesseea 
shall  be  within  the  Zone. 

"The  operating  contract 
52.  Without  limitation  upon  the  right  of 
the  Board  to  prescribe  such  additional 
terms  and  provisions  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  the  operating  contract 
shall. 

"(a)   specify  the  services  and  functions  to 
be  performed  by  the  Contractor; 


"(b)  provide  that  the  Contractor  shall 
hire,  supervise  and  control  all  personnel  re- 
quired to  perform  the  services  and  functions 
assumed  by  It  under  the  operating  contract 
and  that  all  such  personnel  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Contractor  and  not  of  the 
Authority; 

"(c)  require  the  Contractor  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  labor  contract  or  con- 
tracts of  any  transit  company  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  Authority  and  assume  the 
pension  obligations  of  any  such  transit  com- 
pany: 

"(d)  require  the  Contrsictor  to  comply  in 
all  respects  with  the  labor  policy  set  forth 
in  Article  XIV  of  this  Title; 

"(e)  provide  that  no  transfer  of  ownership 
of  the  capital  stock,  securities  or  lnterest,s  in 
any  Contractor,  whose  principal  business  Is 
the  operating  contract,  shall  be  made  with- 
out written  approval  of  the  Board  and  the 
certificates  or  other  Instruments  represent- 
ing such  stock,  securities  or  Interests  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  this  restriction; 

"(f)  provide  that  the  Board  shall  have  the 
sole  authority  to  determine  the  rates  or  fares 
to  be  charged,  the  routes  to  be  operated  and 
the  service  to  be  furnished; 

"(g)  specify  the  obligations  and  liabilities 
which  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  Contractor 
and  those  which  are  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Authority; 

"(h)  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  Contractor  by  an 
Independent  certified  public  accountant  to 
be  selected  by  the  Board  and  for  such  other 
audits,  examinations  and  Investigations  of 
the  books  and  records,  procedures  and  affairs 
of  the  Contractor  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  shall  require,  the  cost  of 
such  audits,  examinations  and  Investigations 
to  be  borne  as  agreed  by  the  parties  in  the 
operating  contract;  and 

"(1)  provide  that  no  operating  contract 
shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  term  in  excess  of 
five  years;  provided,  that  any  such  contract 
may  be  renewed  for  successive  terms,  each 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  five  years.  Any 
such  operating  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Board  for  cause  only. 
"Compensation  for  contractor 
"53.  Compensation  to  the  Contractor  under 
the  operating  contract  may.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Board,  be  In  the  form  of  1 1 )  a  fee  paid 
by  the  Board  to  the  Contractor  for  services, 

(2)  a    payment    by    the    Contractor    to    the 
Board  for  the  right  to  operate  the  system,  or 

(3)  such  other  arrangement  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe;  provided,  however,  that  the 
compensation  shall  bear  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  benefits  to  the  Authority 
and  to  the  estimated  costs  the  Authority 
would  Incur  In  dlrecUy  performing  the 
functions  and  duties  delegated  under  the 
operating  contract;  and  provided,  further, 
that  no  such  contract  shall  create  any  right 
in  the  Contractor  (1)  to  make  or  change  any 
rate  or  fare  or  alter  or  change  the  service 
specified  In  the  contract  to  be  provided  or 
(2)  to  seek  judicial  relief  by  any  form  of 
original  action,  review  or  other  proceedings 
from  any  rate  or  fare  or  service  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  Any  assertion,  or  attempted 
assertion,  by  the  Contractor  of  the  right  to 
make  or  change  any  rate  or  fare  or  service 
prescribed  by  the  Board  shall  constitute 
cause  for  termination  of  the  operating  con- 
tract. The  operating  contract  may  provide 
Incentives  for  efficient  and  economical  man- 
agement. 

"Selection  of  contractor 

"54.  The  Board  shall  enter  Into  an  operat- 
ing contract  only  alter  formal  advertisement 
and  negotiations  with  aU  Interested  and 
qualified  partlee.  Including  private  transit 
companies  rendering  transit  service  within 
the  Zone;  provided,  however,  that.  If  the  Au- 
thority acquires  transit  facilities  from  any 
agency  of  the  federal  or  District  of  Columbia 


governments.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  \^I.  Section  20  of  this 
Title,  the  Authority  shall  assume  the  obli- 
gations of  any  operating  contract  which  the 
transferor  agency  may  have  entered  into. 

■'.4rt:c;eX;7 

"Coordination  of  Private  and  Public  Facilities 

"Declaration  of  policy 

"55.  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  the  Interest 
of  the  public  in  efficient  and  economical 
transit  service  and  in  the  financial  •well- 
being  of  the  Authority  and  of  the  private 
transit  companies  requires  that  the  public 
and  private  segments  of  the  regional  transit 
system  be  operated,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, as  a  coordinated  system  without  un- 
necessary duplicating  service. 

'Implementation  of  Policy 

"56.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
policy  set  forth  In  Section  55  of  this  Article 

XII 

"(a)    The  Authority — 

"(11  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  not, 
directly  or  throtigh  a  Contractor,  perform 
transit  service  by  bus  or  similar  motor  ve- 
hicles; 

"1 2)  shall.  In  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate carriers  and  WNIATC,  coordinate  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  the  schedules  for 
service  performed  by  its  facilities  with  the 
schedules  for  service  performed  by  private 
carriers;    and 

"(3  I  shall  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
private  carriers  to  establish  and  maintain, 
subject  to  approval  by  "WMATC,  through 
routes  and  joint  fares  and  provide  for  the 
division  thereof,  or.  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreements,  establish  and  maintain  through 
routes  and  Joint  fares  in  accordance  with 
orders  issued  by  WMATC  directed  to  the  pri- 
vate carriers  when  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  such  through  service  and  Joint  fares  are 
acceptable  to  it. 

"(b)  The  WMATC,  upon  application,  com- 
plaint, or  upon  its  own  motion,  shall— 

"(1)  direct  private  carriers  t^  coordinate 
their  schedules  for  service  with  the  schedules 
for  service  performed  by  facilities  owned  or 
controlled   by  the  Authority; 

"(2)  direct  private  carriers  to  Improve  or 
extend  any  existing  services  or  provide  addi- 
tional service  over  additional  routes; 

■•i3)  authorize  a  private  carrier,  pursuant 
to  aerreement  between  said  carrier  and  the 
Authority.  to  establish  and  maintain 
through  routes  and  joint  fares  for  trans- 
portation to  be  rendered  with  facilities 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority  if, 
after  hearing  held  upon  reasonable  notice, 
■WMATC  finds  that  such  through  routes  and 
Joint  fares  are  required  by  the  public  inter- 
est;   and 

"(4)  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement 
with  the  Authority,  direct  a  private  carrier 
to  establish  and  maintain  through  routes 
and  joint  fares  with  the  Authority,  If,  after 
hearing  held  upon  reasonable  notice.  'WMATC 
finds  that  such  through  service  and  Joint 
fares  are  required  by  the  public  interest: 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  order,  rule 
or  regulation  of  WMATC  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  Authority  to  establish  and 
maintain  any  through  route  and  Joint  fare. 
"(c)  WMATC  shall  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire a  private  carrier  to  render  any  service, 
including  the  establishment  or  continuation 
of  a  Joint  fare  for  a  through  route  service 
with  the  Authority  which  Is  based  on  a  divi- 
sion thereof  between  the  Authority  and  pri- 
vate carrier  which  does  not  provide  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  private  carrier,  unless 
the  carrier  Is  currently  earning  a  reasonable 
return  on  its  operation  as  a  whole  in  per- 
forming transportation  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  WMATC.  In  determining  the  Issue 
of  reasonable  return,  WMATC  shall  take  Into 
accotmt  any  Income  attributable  to  the  car- 
rier, or  to  any  corporation,  firm  or  associa- 
tion owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  carrier, 
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from  the  Authority  wnether  by  way  of  pay- 
ment for  nervicea  or  otherwise 

"(d  I  If  the  WMATC  Ig  unable,  through  the 
•xerclar  of  ita  regulatory  powers  over  the 
private  carriers  grarited  In  paragraph  (b) 
hereof  or  otherwise  to  bring  about  the 
requisite  co<5r(llnat!on  of  operations  and 
•ervlce  between  the  private  carriers  and  the 
Authority  the  Authority  may  In  the  sltua- 
tlon«  specified  In  paragraph  i  bi  hereof,  cause 
nich  transit  service  to  be  rendered  by  Its 
Cootractor  by  bus  or  other  motor  vehicle,  as 
It  abali  deem  necessary  to  etlectuate  the 
policy  set  forth  in  Sectloci  55  hereof  In  any 
•uch  situation,  the  Authority.  In  order  to 
encourage  private  carriers  to  render  bus  serv- 
ice to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  may. 
pursuant  to  agreement,  make  reasonable 
■ubeldy  payments  to  any  private  carrier. 

"Rig>\ti  of  private  carriert  unaffected 
•■57  Nothing  1ft  this  Title  shall  restrict  or 
limit  such  rights  and  remedies.  If  any.  that 
any  private  carrier  may  have  against  the  Au- 
thority arising  out  of  acts  done  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Authority  hereunder  In  the 
event  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
•hall  determine  that  the  Authority  has  un- 
lawfully Infringed  any  rights  of  any  private 
carrier  or  otherwise  caused  or  permitted  any 
private  carrier  to  suffer  legally  cognizable  In- 
jury, damages  or  harm  and  shall  award  a 
Judgment  therefor,  such  Judgment  shall  con- 
stitute a  Hen  against  any  and  all  of  the  assets 
and  properties  of  the  Authority 

"Plnanclal  assistance  to  private  carriers 
"58.  lai  The  Board  may  accept  grants 
from  and  enter  Into  loan  agreements  with 
tbe  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator, pursuant  to  the  provislo^is  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran.5pfirtatlon  Act  of  19*4  (78 
Stat  302).  or  with  any  successor  agency  or 
under  any  law  of  similar  purport,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  flnanclal  assistance  to 
private  carriers 

"(bi  An  application  by  the  Board  for  any 
such  grant  or  loan  shall  be  based  on  and 
supported  by  a  report  from  WMATC  setting 
forth  for  each  private  carrier  to  t>e  assisted 
(1)  the  e<iulpment  and  facilities  to  be  ac- 
quired constructed,  reconstructed,  or  Im- 
proved. i2)  the  service  proposed  to  be  ren- 
dered by  such  equipment  and  facilities.  i3i 
the  Improvement  in  service  expected  from 
•uch  facilities  and  equipment.  i41  how  the 
tue  of  such  facilities  and  equipment  win  be 
coordinated  with  the  transit  facUltlM  owned 
by  the  Authority.  i5i  the  ability  of  the  af- 
fected private  carrier  to  repay  any  such  Icxins 
or  grants  and  181  recommend  terms  for  my 
such   loans   or  grants 

"(c)  Any  equipment  or  facilities  acquired. 
constructed  reconstructed  or  improved  w.th 
the  proceeds  of  such  grants  or  !i>ans  shall 
b«  owned  by  the  Authority  and  may  be  made 
•vaiJable  to  private  carriers  only  by  lease  or 
0>th«r  agreement  which  conuin  provisions 
acceptable  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
A(lmlnlstrat4:)r  assuring  that  the  Authority 
will  have  satisfactory  contlniUng  control 
over  tile  use  of  such  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

"iirttc^  xni 

"Jurisdiction.  Rates  and  Service 
"Washington   Metropolitan  Area  Transit 

C'ommlaslon 
"59  Except  as  provided  herein,  this  Title 
•haU  not  affect  the  functions  and  Jurisdiction 
of  WMATC.  as  granted  by  Titles  t  and  II 
of  this  Compact  over  the  transportation 
therein  speolfled  and  the  persons  engaged 
therein  and  the  Auth-^ity  shall  have  no 
turlsdlctton    with    respect    thereto 

"Public  facUiUes 
"80.  Service  performed  by  transit  faculties 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority,  and 
tb*  rates  and  fare*  to  be  cnarged  tor  such 
••rvlce.  shall  oe  subject  to  tne  a«L>le  and  ex- 
clusive   ;urls<liction    of    the   Board   and.    not- 


withstanding any  other  provision  In  this 
Compact  contained.  WMATC  shall  have  no 
authority  urlth  respect  thereto,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  contractor  in  connection  with 
the  operation  by  It  of  transit  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Authority  The  deter- 
nUnattons  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  such 
matters  shall  nut  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view nor  to  tbe  processes  of  any  court. 

"Standards 

"81  Insofar  as  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  adequate  service  at 
reasonable  fares,  the  rates  and  fares  and  serv- 
ice shall  be  fixed  bv  the  Board  so  as  to  result 
in  revenues  which  will 

"I  at  pay  the  operating  espenaee  and  pro- 
vide for  repairs,  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion of  the  transit  system  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Authority: 

■■(bi  provide  for  payment  of  all  principal 
and  Interest  on  outstcindlng  revenue  bonds 
and  other  obligations  and  for  pavment  of  all 
amounts  to  sinking  funds  and  other  funds  as 
may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  any  In- 
denture or  loan  agreement; 

"ici  provide  for  the  purchase,  lease  or 
acquisition  of  rolling  stock.  Including  provi- 
sions for  Interest,  sinking  funds,  reserve 
funds,  or  other  funds  required  for  payment 
of  any  obllgstlons  incurred  by  the  Authority 
for  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock,  and 

"(di  provide  funds  for  any  purpose  tbe 
Board  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

"Hearings 

"63.  {%)  The  Board  shall  not  make  or 
change  any  fare  or  rat«.  nor  establish  or 
abandon  any  service  exc«pt  after  holding  a 
public  hearing  with  respect  thereto. 

°(bi  Any  signator)-.  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  any  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  any  person.  Arm  or  associa- 
tion served  by  or  using  the  transit  faclUttea 
of  the  Authority  and  any  private  carrier  may 
flle  a  request  with  the  Board  for  a  bearing 
with  respect  to  any  rates  or  charges  made  by 
the  Board  or  any  service  rendered  with  the 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority Such  request  shall  be  In  writing 
shall  state  the  matter  on  which  a  hearing  is 
requested  and  shall  set  forth  clearly  the  mat- 
t/Ts  and  things  on  which  the  requeet  relies 
.As  promptly  as  possible  after  such  a  requeet 
la  filed  the  Board,  or  such  officer  or  employee 
as  It  may  designate,  shall  confer  with  the 
protestant  with  respect  to  the  matters  com- 
plained of  After  such  conference,  the  Board. 
If  It  deems  the  matter  meritorious  and  of 
general  significance  may  call  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  request 

"(CI  The  Board  shall  give  at  least  thirty 
days'  notice  for  all  hearings  The  notice 
shall  be  given  by  publication  in  a  newspaper 
of  dally  clrrulatlon  throughout  the  Zone 
and  such  notice  shall  be  published  once  "x 
week  for  two  successive  weeks  The  notice 
shall  start  with  the  day  of  first  publication. 
In  addition  the  Board  shall  post  notices  ^f 
the  hearing  In  Its  offlcee,  all  stations  and 
terminals  and  In  all  of  its  vehicles  and  rolling 
stock  In  revenue  service 

I  d  I  Prior  to  calling  a  hearing  on  any  mat- 
ter specified  In  this  section,  the  Board  shall 
prepare  and  tile  at  Its  main  ofUce  and  keep 
open  for  public  Inspection  Its  report  relating 
to  the  proposed  action  to  be  considered  nt 
such  hearing  Dpon  receipt  by  the  Board  of 
any  report  submitted  by  WMATC.  in  connec- 
tion with  a  matter  set  for  hearing,  pursuant 
to  the  provlaions  of  SecUon  63  of  this  Article 
Xm.  the  Board  shall  flle  such  report  at  its 
main  office  and  make  it  available  for  publl  - 
inspection  For  hearings  called  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b).  above,  ths  Board 
alst'j  sbaU  cause  to  be  lodged  and  kept  open 
for  public  tospectiou  the  written  request 
upo:i  which  th?  hearing  Is  granted  and  ail 
documents  Hied  tu  support  thereof 


"Reference  of  matters  to  WMATC 

"83.  To  facilitate  the  attainment  o:  •.. 
public  fK)Licy  objectives  tor  operation  c:  tj.,. 
publicly  and  privately  owned  or  controlled 
transit  facilities  as  stated  In  Article  xi] 
Section  55.  prior  to  the  hearings  provided  '.a 
by  Section  63  hereof — 

"(a)  The  Board  sliall  refer  to  WMATC  !w 
Its  consideration  and  recommendations  anv 
matter  which  the  Board  considers  may  aJTec: 
the  operation  of  the  publicly  and  privately 
owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities  hs  a 
coordinated  regional  transit  system  and  ar,v 
matter  for  which  the  Board  has  called  a 
hearing,  pursuant  to  Section  62  of  this  Arti- 
cle XIII,  except  that  temporary  or  emergency 
changes  In  matters  affecting  service  shall  net 
be  referred,  and 

"ibi  WMATC,  upon  such  reference  of  ar.- 
matter  to  It,  shall  give  the  referred  matte- 
preference  over  any  other  matters  pending 
before  It  and  shall,  as  exp>edltlously  as  prac- 
ticable, prepiire  and  transmit  Its  reptr 
thereon  to  the  Board  The  Board  ni.iv  ri>- 
quest  WMATC  to  reconsider  any  part  0!  !'.* 
report  or  to  make  any  supplemental  reports 
It  deems  necessary  All  such  reports  shall  b* 
advisory  only. 

"(c)  Any  report  submitted  by  WMATC  to 
the  Board  shall  consider,  without  Umitatli.n, 
the  probable  effect  of  the  matter  or  proposal 
up>on  the  operation  of  the  publicly  and  pri- 
vately owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities 
as  a  coordinated  regional  system,  passenger 
movements,  fare  structures,  service  and  tfie 
impact  on  the  revenues  of  both  the  public 
and  private  faclUtles. 

•■Article  XIV 
"LabtM-  Policy 
"Construction 
"84  The  Bc«rd  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  ccij- 
tractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  construc- 
tion, alteration  or  repair.  Including  painting 
and  decorating,  of  projects,  buildings  and 
works  which  are  undertaken  by  the  Author- 
ity or  are  Qnancially  assisted  by  It,  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  iht 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5l. 
and  every  sucJi  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  his  basic  rale  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  in  any  workweek  Ln  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours  in  any 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be  A  provision 
stating  the  minimum  wages  thus  determined 
and  the  requirement  that  overtime  be  paid 
as  above  provided  shall  be  set  out  In  each 
project  advertisement  for  bids  and  In  each 
bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be  made  u  part 
of  the  contract  covering  the  project,  which 
contract  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contract 
of  the  character  specified  In  Section  103  of 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  |76 
Stat  367 1 .  as  now  or  us  may  hereafter  be 
in  effect  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  tl^  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  provision  the  supervisory,  imestl- 
gatt-ry  and  other  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Number  14  of 
1950  |15  FR  3178,  84  Stat  1287,  5  U3C. 
133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934,  AS  amended  (48  Stat  948,  as  amend- 
ed; 40  DSC  278(ci)  The  requirements  of 
this  section  shall  also  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  laborers  and 
m«hanlcs  In  the  construction,  alteration  or 
repair  including  painting  and  decorating  rf 
the  tr.inslt  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Authority  where  such  actuitles  are  per- 
formed by  a  Contractor  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  operator  of  such  facilities 


"Equipment  and  suppllea 
"65.  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or  fur- 
nishing of  materials,  surplus,  article*  mnd 
equipment  shall  be  subject  to  the  provlslona 
of  the  Walsh-Healy  Public  Contracts  Art 
,41  use  35  at  seq  ).  as  now  or  as  may  here- 
after be  in  effect. 

"Operations 
•66  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  opera- 
Uon  of  the  transit  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Authority  that  the  provisions 
of  section  10(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation .Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1609(c)) 
(^1  be  applicable  to  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 

clUUes. 

■'Article   XV 

"Relocation  Assistance 
"Relocation  program  and  payments 
"67.  Section  7  of  the  Urban  Maas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  and  as  the  same  may 
from  time  to  time  be  amended,  and  all  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder,  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  Individuals,  families, 
business  concerns  .-vnd  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions displaced  from  real  property  by  actions 
of  the  Authority  without  regard  to  whether 
nnanclal  assistance  Is  sought  by  or  extended 
to  the  Authority  under  any  provision  of  that 
Act  provided,  however,  that  In  the  event 
real  property  Is  acquired  for  the  Authority 
by  an  agency  of  the  federal  government,  or 
by  ft  State  or  local  agency  or  Instrumentality, 
the  Authority  Is  authorized  to  reimburse  the 
acquiring  agency  for  relocation  payments 
nmde  by  It. 

"Relocation  of  public  or  public  utility 
facilities 

"68.  Notwithstanding     the     provisions     of 
Section  67  of  this  article  XV.  any  highway  or 
other  public   facility   or   any   facilities  of  a 
pubUc  utility   company   which   will    be  dis- 
located by  reason  of  a  project  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Board  to  effectuate  the  authorized 
purposes  of   this  Title  shall   be  relocated  If 
such  facilities  are  devot<?d   to  a  public  use, 
and  the  reasonable  cost  of  relocation,  if  sub- 
stitute facilities  are  necessary,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Board  from  any  of  Its  monies. 
■■Article    XVI 
"General  Provisions 
"Creation  i-nd  administration  of  funds 
"69    (a)   The   Board   may   provide   for   the 
creation  and   administration  of  such  funds 
AS  mav  be  required      The  funds  shall  be  dis- 
bursed in  accordance  with  rules  established 
by   the   Board    and   all   payments   from   any 
fund  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board.    Monies 
In  such  funds  and  other  monies  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  deposited,  as  directed  by  the 
Board.  In  any  state  or  national  bank  located 
In  the  Zone  having  a  total  paid-in  capital  of 
at  least  one  million  dollars  ($1.000.000) .    Tho 
trust  department  of  any  such  state  or  na- 
tional bank  may  be  designated  as  a  depoel- 
tani-   to   receive    any    securities   acquired    or 
owned    by    the    Authority.      The    restriction 
with  respect  to  puld-ln  capital  may  be  waived 
for  any  such   bank   which   agrees   to  pledge 
federal   securities   to   protect   the  funds  anj 
securities  of  the  Authority  In  such  axnounts 
and  pursuant  to  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  acceptable  10  the  Board. 

"lb)  .Any  monies  of  the  Authority  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  and  subject 
to  any  agreement  or  covenant  between  the 
Authority  and  the  holders  of  any  of  Its  ob- 
ligations limiting  or  restricting  classes  of  In- 
vestments, be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  as  to  Interest 
and  principal  by.  the  United  States.  Mary- 
land. Virginia  or  the  political  subdivisions  or 
agencies  thereof 

"Annual  Independent  audit 
"70    (at    As  soon  as  practical  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  fiscal  year,  an  audit  shall  tM  nuMle 


of  the  flnajiclal  accounts  of  the  Authority. 
The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qualified  certified 
public  aoooimtants  selected  by  the  Board, 
who  shall  have  no  personal  Interest  direct  or 
Indirect  In  the  flnanclal  aflalrs  of  the  Au- 
thority or  any  or  its  officers  or  employees. 
The  report  of  audit  shall  be  prepared  in 
accordance  wltJi  generally  accepted  auditing 
principles  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Chair- 
man and  othw  officers  as  the  Board  shall 
direct.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  Director,  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  Governors  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  to  the  Washington  Subuxban 
Transit  Commission,  to  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Commission  and  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  political  subdivisions 
located  within  the  Zone  which  are  parties 
to  commitments  for  participation  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Authority  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  distribution. 

"(b)  The  flnanclal  transactions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  United 
States  General  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  audit 
shaU  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Board  are  kept. 

"(c)  Any  Director,  officer  or  employee  who 
shall  refuse  to  give  all  required  assistance 
and  Information  to  the  accountants  selected 
by  the  Board  or  who  shall  refuse  to  submit 
to  them  for  examination  such  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  files,  accounts,  papers,  things 
or  property  as  may  be  requested  shall,  In  the 
discretion   of    the   Board,    forfeit    his    office. 


"Reports 
"71.  The  Board  shall  make  and  publish  an 
annual  report  on  its  programs,  operations 
and  finances,  which  shall  be  distributed  In 
the  same  manner  provided  by  Section  70  of 
this  Article  XVI  for  the  report  of  annual 
audit.  It  may  also  prepare,  publish  and  dis- 
tribute such  other  public  reports  and  infor- 
mational materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable. 

"Insurance 

"72.  The  Board  may  sell-Insure  or  pur- 
chase insurance  and  pay  the  premiums  there- 
fore against  loss  or  damage  to  any  of  its 
properties;  against  UabUlty  for  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property;  and  against  loss  of  revenue 
from  any  cause  whatsoever.  Such  insurance 
coverage  shall  be  In  such  form  and  amount 
as  the  Board  may  determine,  subject  terthe 
requlremente  of  any  agreement  arising  out 
of  Issuance  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  by 
the  Authority. 

"Purchasing 

"73.  Contracts  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction or  Improvement  of  any  facility 
when  the  expenditure  required  exceeds  ten 
thousand  dollars  (»10,000)  and  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment  and  ma- 
terials when  the  expenditure  required  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($2,600)  shall  be  advertised  and  let  upon 
sealed  bids  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Notice  requesting  such  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  a  manner  reasonably  likely  to  at- 
tract prospective  bidders,  which  publication 
shall  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before  bids 
are  received  and  In  at  least  two  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  In  the  Zone.  The 
Board  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and  re- 
advertlse  In  lU  discretion.  If  after  reject- 
ing bids  the  Board  detemlnes  and  resolves 
that.  In  its  opinion,  the  supplies,  equipment 
and  materials  may  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price  In  the  open  market,  the  Board  may 
give  each  responsible  bidder  an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  a  price  and  may  proceed  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies,  equipment  and  materials 
In  the  open  market  at  a  negotiated  price 
which  is  lower  than  the  lowest  rejected  bid 


of  a  responsible  bidder,  without  further  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  requiring  bids  or 
notice.  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  to  provide  for  purchasing  from 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  when  sealed 
bids  notice  and  publication  are  not  required 
bv  this  section.  The  Board  may  suspend  and 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  requiring 
competitive  bids  whenever; 

"(a)  the  purchase  is  to  be  made  from  or 
the  contract  Is  to  be  made  with  the  federal 
or  any  State  government  or  any  agency  or 
political  sutxlivlslon  thereof  or  pursuant  to 
any  open  end  bulk  purchase  contract  of 
any  of  them; 

"(b)  the  public  exigency  requires  the 
Immediate  delivery  of  the  articles; 

"(c)  only  one  source  of  supply  Is  available: 
or 

"(d)  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  is  of  a 
technical  nature  and  the  procurement  there- 
of without  advertising  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  standardization  of  equipment  and 
interchangeabillty  of  parts  In  the  public 
Interest. 

"Rights  of  way 
"74.  The    Board    la    authorized    to    locate, 
construct   and   maintain   any   of    its   transit 
and  related  facilities  in.  upon,  over,  under 
or    across    any    streets,    highways,    freeways, 
bridges   and   any   other    vehicular    facilities, 
subject  to  the  applicable  laws  governing  such 
use  of  such  facilities  by  public  agencies.    In 
the  absence  of  such  law."?,  such  use  of  such 
facilities   bv   the   Board  shall    be   subject  to 
such  reasonable   conditions  as   the  highway 
department    or    other    affected    agency    of    a 
.'Signatory  party  miiy  require;   provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Board  shall  not  construct  or 
operate    transit    or    related    facilities    upon, 
over,  or  across  any  parkways  or  park  lands 
without  the  consent  of,  and  except  upon  the 
terms     and     conditions     required     by,     the 
agency   having   Jurisdiction   with    respect   to 
such  parkways  and  park  lands,  but  may  con- 
struct  or   operate   such  facilities   in   a  sub- 
way under  such  parkways  or  park  lands  upon 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  thereto. 
"Compliance     with     laws,    regulations     and 
ordinances 
■'75.  The  Board  shall  comply  with  all  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  signatories 
and     political     subdivisions     and     agencies 
thereof  with  respect  to  use  of  streets,  high- 
ways    and     all     other     vehicular     facilities, 
traffic  control  and  regulation,  zoning,  signs 
and  buildings. 

'Police 
•■76.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ 
watchmen,  guards  and  Investigators  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its 
properties,  personnel  and  passengers  and 
such  employees,  when  authorized  by  any 
Jurisdiction  '■within  the  Zone,  may  serve  as 
special  police  officers  in  any  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. Nothing  contained  herein  shall  relieve 
any  signatorv  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  from  its  duty  to  provide 
police  service  and  protection  or  to  limit,  re- 
strict or  interfere  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  or 
performance  of  duties  by  the  existing  police 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"Exemption  from  regulation 
"77.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Title,  any  transit  service  rendered  by  transit 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Author- 
ity and  the  Authority  or  any  corporation, 
firm  or  association  performing  such  transit 
service  pursuant  to  an  operating  contract 
■With  the  Authority,  shall,  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  such  service,  be  exempt 
from  all  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  orders 
of  the  signatories  and  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  transit  service 
and  persons,  except  that  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions  and   orders   relating   to   inspection   of 
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The    Authority    and    to    enforce    subpoenas 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on     different    condition    in    the    matter    of 
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equipment  and  fHolUtlw,  safety  and  testing 
•haU  remain  In  force  and  efTect;  provided, 
however,  that  the  Board  may  promulgate 
regulatlona  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
nnployeee  not  Inconsistent  with  the  appli- 
cable laws,  rules,  refutations  or  orders  of  the 
■Ignatortee  and  of  the  Uiuted  Stat«a. 

"Tax  ezempUon 
"78.  It  la  hereby  declared  that  the  creation 
of  the  Authority  and  the  carrying  out  at  the 
corporate  purposes  of  the  Authority  is  in  aJl 
respects  fr>r  the  beneflt  of  the  people  of  the 
■Ignatory  states  and  Is  for  a  public  purpose 
and  that  the  Authority  and  the  Board  will 
iM  perfomung  an  essentl&J  governmental 
ftinctlon.  including,  without  limitation,  pro- 
prietary, governmental  and  other  functions. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  Title  Accordingly,  the  Authority  and 
the  Board  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
Or  assessments  upon  any  of  the  property  ac- 
quired by  It  or  under  ita  Jurisdiction,  control. 
possession  or  supervision  or  upon  its  activi- 
ties In  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any 
transit  facilities  or  upon  any  revenues  there- 
from and  the  property  and  Income  derived 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  all  federal. 
State.  District  of  Columbia,  municipal  and 
local  ti-xatlon.  This  exemption  shall  Include, 
without  limitation,  all  motor  vehicle  license 
fees,   sales  taxes  and   motor  fuel  taxes 

"Free  transportation  and  school  fares 
"79  All  laws  of  the  signatories  with  re- 
spect to  free  transportation  and  school  fares 
shall  be  applicable  to  transit  service  rendered 
by  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority 

"Liability  for  contracts  and  torts 

■BO  The  Authority  shall  be  liable  for  Its 
contracts  and  for  Its  torts  and  those  of  Its 
Directors.  ofBcers.  employees  and  agent  com- 
mitted In  the  conduct  of  any  propriety  func- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  ap- 
plicable signatory  (Including  rules  on  'on- 
fllct  ot  lawsi.  but  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
torts  occurring  In  the  performance  of  a  ifov- 
ernjr.en'al  function  The  exclusive  remed>  for 
such  breach  of  contracts  and  torts  for  vhlch 
the  Authority  shall  be  liable,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  be  by  suit  against  the  Authcrlty. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  Title  shall  be  con- 
strued ajt  a  wftlver  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maryland.  Virginia  and  the  counties  and 
cities  within  the  Zone  of  any  Immunity  from 
suit 

"Jurisdiction  of  Courts 
81  The  United  States  District  Ccurta 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction,  concurrent 
with  the  Courts  of  Maryland  and  Vlrglnl.i.  of 
all  actions  brought  by  or  against  the  Aut  lor- 
ity  and  to  enforce  subpoenas  Issued  under 
this  Title  .Any  such  action  inltuted  In  a 
State  Court  shall  be  removable  to  the  appro- 
priate United  States  District  Court  In  the 
manner  provided  by  Act  of  June  25.  1948. 
as  amended  i  28  U  S  C    1446 ) 

"Condemnation 

"82.  (ai  The  Authority  shall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  by  condemnation,  whenever 
In  Its  opinion  it  is  neceaaary  or  advantageous 
to  the  .Authority  to  do  so.  any  real  or  personal 
property,  ur  a.'.;,  inte.'est  therein  ne<.es»ary 
or  useful  for  tne  transit  system  authorized 
herein,  except  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  a  signatory,  or  any  political  sub- 
dlvlsliin  thereof,  or  by  a  private  transit  com- 
pany 

"(bi  Priiceedlngs  for  the  condemnation  of 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
Instituted  and  maintained  under  the  Act  of 
December  23  1963  (77  Stat  577-681.  DC 
Code  19«1  Supp  IV  Sections  1351-1368) 
Proceedings  fnr  the  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty located  elsewhere  within  the  Zone  shall 
b*  Inatltuted  -ind  in<untalned.  If  applicable. 
purauant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
fiMt  1.  1888.  as  amended  1 25  Stat  357.  40 
use    2«7)   and  the  Act  of  June  25    1948  (63 


Stat  039  and  937.  28  USC  1368  and  1403 » 
or  any  other  applicable  Act;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  If  there  Is  no  applicable  Federal 
law.  condemnation  procee<llngs  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State 
law  of  the  signatory  In  which  the  property 
la  located  governing  condemnation  by  the 
highway  agency  of  such  state  Whenever  the 
words  "real  property."  •realty."  "land."  "ease- 
ment." "right-of-way,  or  words  of  similar 
meaning  are  used  In  any  applicable  lederal 
or  state  law  relating  to  procedure.  Jurisdic- 
tion and  venue,  they  shall  be  deemed,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Title,  to  Include  any  personal 
property  authorlised  to  be  acquired  here- 
under. 

"(c)  Any  award  or  compensaUon  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  to  this  Title 
shall  be  paid  by  the  .Authority,  and  none  of 
the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agency, 
instrumentality  or  political  subdivision  there, 
of  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  or  compensa- 
tion 

"Enlargement  and  Withdrawal:  Duration 

"83  la)  When  advised  In  writing  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion or  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
Commloslon  that  the  geographical  area  em- 
braced therein  has  been  enlarged,  the  Board, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  shall  by  resolution  enlarge 
the  Zone  to  embrace  the  additional  area. 

"(b)  The  duration  of  this  Title  shall  be 
perpetual  but  any  signatory  thereto  may 
withdraw  therefrom  upon  two  years  written 
notice  to  the  Board. 

"ic^  The  withdrawal  of  any  signatory  shall 
not  relieve  such  signatory,  any  transporta- 
tion district,  county  or  city  or  other  political 
subdivision  thereof  from  any  obligation  to 
the  Authority,  or  Inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Authority,  created  by  contract  or  other- 
wise. 

".Amendments  and  Supplements 

"84  Amendments  and  supplements  to  this 
Title  to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof  may 
be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any  of 
the  signatory  parties  concurred  in  by  all  of 
the  others 

"Construction  and  severability 
"86.  The  provisions  of  this  Title  and  of  the 
agreements  thereunder  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or  pro- 
Tlalon  of  this  Title  or  any  such  agreement  Is 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  or  the  appli- 
cability thereof  to  any  signatory  party,  polit- 
ical subdivision  or  agency  thereof  Is  held  in- 
valid, the  constitutionality  of  the  remainder 
of  this  Title  or  any  such  agreement  and  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  other  signatory 
party,  political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof 
or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  there- 
by. It  Is  the  legislative  intent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Title  be  reasonably  and  llt>er- 
ally  construed. 

"KfTectlve  date:  execution 
"88.  This  Title  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
signatories  in  the  manner  provided  by  law 
therefor  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  In 
four  duplicate  original  copies  One  such 
copy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  each  of  the  signatory  parties  or  In 
accordance  with  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  filing  Is  made,  and  one  copy  shall  be  filed 
and  retained  in  the  archives  of  the  Author- 
ity upon  Its  organization  This  Title  shall 
beconie  effective  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  concurring  legislation  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  consent  thereto  by  the  Con- 
gress and  all  other  acts  or  actions  have  been 
taken,  including  the  signing  and  execution 
of  the  Title  by  the  Governors  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

"Section  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  and  execute  an  amend- 
ment   to   the    Compact   sut>stantlally   as    set 


forth  above  with  the  States  of  Virginia  ar.c 
Maryland  and  are  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the  lerni.- 
and  provisions  of  said  Title  III.  and  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  o: 
District  of  Columbia  funds  such  amount' 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligation.' 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  said  Title  ni. 

"Section  3  (a)  To  assure  unlnternipiec; 
progress  In  the  development  of  the  faclUtlw 
authorized  by  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966.  the  transfer  of  th<> 
functions  and  dutlee  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  ( herein  referred  to  u, 
the  Agency)  to  the  Washington  Metropoluai. 
Area  Transit  Authority  (herein  referred  u 
as  the  Authority)  as  required  by  Section  30: 
(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Transportatlor. 
Act  of  1060  shall  take  place  on  September  3C 
1967. 

"(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  trans- 
fer of  functions  and  duties  authorized  bv 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Preslden; 
is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Autfiorltv 
such  real  and  personal  property,  studies,  rf- 
ports.  records,  and  other  assets  and  liabilities 
as  are  appropriate  in  order  that  the  Authorltv 
may  assume  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency  and,  further,  the  President  shall  make 
provision  for  the  transfer  to  the  Authonty 
of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tions, and  of  other  funds,  of  the  Agency  for 
use  by  the  Authority  but  such  unexpended 
balances  so  transferred  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  for  which  such  approprlatloEi 
were  originally  made  Subsequent  to  said 
effective  date,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  for  payment  to  the  Au- 
thority, any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
authorization  specified  In  Section  Sfauii 
of  the  National  Capital  Transjxirtatlon  Act 
of  1965  There  la  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  District  of  Columbia  out  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  payment  to  the  Authority,  any  unap- 
propriated portion  of  the  authorization  spec- 
ified In  section  8(a)(2)  of  such  Act.  Any 
such  appropriations  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  such  authorizations 
were  originally  made 

"(C)  Pending  the  assumption  by  the  Au- 
thority of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency,  the  Agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, m  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  fully 
to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Authority, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transjxjrtatlon  Com- 
mission and  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  Commission  in  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  extensions,  new  lines  and  re- 
lated facilities  required  to  expand  the  basic 
system  authorized  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  Into  a  regional 
system,  but.  (tending  such  transfer  of  func- 
tions and  duties,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  Impair  the  performance  by 
the  Agency  of  the  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed by  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  speclfled  in  subsection  (C)  of 
this  section,  the  Agency  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  planning,  en- 
gineering and  such  uther  services  for  the 
Authority,  as  the  Authority  may  request,  or 
to  obtain  such  servl..e8  by  contract,  but  all 
such  assistance  and  services  shall  be  rendered 
in  accordance  with  policy  determinations 
made  by  the  Authority  and  shall  be  advi- 
sory only 

"(e)  .Amounts  received  by  the  Agency  from 
the  Authority  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  tlUs  section  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture by  the  Agency  in  performing  services 
for  the  Authority 

"Section  4  The  United  States  District 
Courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction,  con- 
current with  the  Courts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  of  all  actions  brought  by  or  against 


me  Authority  and  to  enforce  subpoenas 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
IXi,  Any  such  action  initiated  In  a  State 
court  shall  be  removable  to  the  appropriate 
United  Slates  Dl.strlct  Court  In  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1948,  as 
amended  (28  U.S  C.  1446). 

'Section  5.  (a)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
of  the  United  Stai«s  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Inconsistent  with  tlie  provisions 
of  Title  III  of  this  Act  are  hereby  amended 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  eliminate  such  inconsistencies 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  Title  III  and  aU  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
and  all  reorganization  plans  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  amended  and  made  ap- 
plicable for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  Title  III. 

"(b)  Section  202  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
669,  74  Stat.  537).  as  amended  by  Section  7 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-173.  79  Stat.  666)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

"Section  6.  (a)  The  right  to  alter,  amend 
or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  re- 
served. 

•ib)  The  Authority  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  copies  of  all  annual 
and  special  reports  made  to  the  Governors, 
the  Commissioners  oi  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and,  or  the  legislatures  of  the  compacting 
SUtes. 

"(C)  The  President  and  the  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of 
such  Information  by  the  Authority  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate.  Further,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  or  any  of  lis  committees 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  records  and 
papers  of  the  Authority  as  well  as  the  right 
of  inspection  of  any  facility  used,  owned, 
leased,  regulated  or  under  the  control  of  said 
Authority." 

Mr.  CELLER  'during  reading  of  the 
House  joint  re-soUition  i .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.>;ent  that  further 
reading  of  the  House  joint  resolution 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  same 
shall  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  17.  strike  out  "operation" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "operating". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  70  strike  line  11  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  for.owlng:  "whenever  the 
Authority  denion-^trates  to  the  satisfaction  ot 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  readiness  to  set  Into  operation 
a  workable  financial  plan,  a  physical  plan  for 
a  regional  transit  system,  and  a  program  for 
taking  over  llie  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency,  said  program  to  include  procedures 
for  orderly  transfer  of  staff  personnel  from 
the  Agency  to  the  .Avithorlty  Financial  and 
physical  plans  and  the  program  for  transition 
of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Agency 
to  the  Authority  may  be  submitted  to  the 
aforementioned  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
by  the  -Authority  at  any  time  between  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  July  1.  1968." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment No.  2. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  m£ike  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  in  that  the 
axnendment  proposes  duties  on  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  are  legislative. 
and  should  be  resolved  by  the  Congress 
itself,  and  not  left  to  the  future  for  some 
committee  to  make  decisions  that  would 
change  vital  functions. 

In  other  words,  this  leaves  it  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  determine 
something  which  should  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  same  question  we  have  had  up 
here  before  time  and  time  again,  that 
you  carmot  delegate  the  duties  of  Con- 
gress to  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  desire  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  that. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  his  position  is  contrarj- 
to  the  past  consistent  procedures  in  the 
Congress. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  it  had  been  the 
practice  for  Congress  to  authorize  in- 
dividually Navy  installations  for  public 
works  projects.  IXiring  the  war  the  Con- 
gress established  the  practice  of  author- 
izing such  projects  under  the  Navy  Con- 
struction Act  of  1954,  which  contained 
the  provision  that  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  each 
House  must  be  obtained  for  each  project. 
Another  example  of  this  would  include 
the  Watershed  Flood  Projects  Act  of 
1954,  which  now  requires  or  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
grants  for  watershed  projects,  but  it  has 
a  requirement  that  such  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  and  Senate  before  it 
is  done. 

Under  the  Small  Projects  Reclamation 
Act  of  1956  it  was  provided  that  grants 
to  local  authorities  be  reported  60  days 
in  advance  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Interior  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
and  authorize  either  committee  to  either 
approve  or  disapprove  such  grants. 

There  are  other  examples  that  I  could 
give  which  weigh  in  favor  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  and  which 
would  make  it  perfectly  proper  and  con- 
sistent with  the  long-standing  practices 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  heard  on  this  point  of  order. 
The   CHAIRMAN    (Mr.    Price).     The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  raises  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality and  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  holds  that  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  because  it  provides  a 


different    condition    in    the    matter    of 
agreement  to  the  compact. 

As  to  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
the  Chair  holds  that  the  Chair  does  not 
pass  upon  a  constitutional  question  and 
this  is  in  keeping  with  the  ruling  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  on  March  11, 1958. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  order  is  over- 
ruled. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  the  adoption 
of  that  amendment  before  the  commit- 
tee and  its  elimination  is  so  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  interstate  approach  tliat  I 
must  vigorously  oppose  it  here. 

The  legislation  as  transmitted  by  the 
President  provided  in  section  3 '  a  >  of  the 
bill — page  70 — for  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  and  duties  from  NCTA  to  the 
Authority  on  September  30.  1967.  Com- 
mittee amendment  No.  2  would  strike  the 
definite  transition  date  of  September  30. 
1967.  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  an 
indefinite  time  to  be  determined  later. 
The  determination  would  be  made  at 
such  time  as  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj'  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  are 
satisfied  with  all  of  the  details  of  the 
Authority's  financial  and  physical  plans 
and  the  personnel  structure  of  the 
authority. 

If  chaos  in  the  transit  project  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  be  relieved  of  primary  responsibility 
for  developing,  financing,  and  operating 
the  transit  system,  we  must  provide  for 
an  orderly  transfer  from  NCTA  to  the 
authority.  Amendment  No.  2  does  not 
provide  for  an  orderly  transfer.  In  fact, 
it  provides  for  no  transfer  at  all.  It 
actually  makes  the  transfer  an  open  po- 
litical issue.  If  we  favor  the  compact, 
we  must  remove  this  political  issue. 

Deletion  of  amendment  No.  2,  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  Congress  is  making 
an  irrevocable  commitment  to  support 
the  plans  of  the  Authority.  If  further 
financial  participation  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  pro- 
posed under  the  Authority's  plans,  the 
Congress  will  have  to  authorize  the  par- 
ticipation and  make  the  supporting  ap- 
propriations. If  the  Congress  finds  these 
plans  unacceptable,  we  can  then  create 
a  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  corpo- 
ration and  proceed  with  the  transit  proj- 
ect as  a  Federal  activity. 

Committee  amendment  No.  2  adds 
nothing  for  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
interest.  Viewed  realistically,  it  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  Federal  interest.  By  making 
the  transition  from  NCTA  to  the  Author- 
ity a  political  decision — and  one  to  be  de- 
termined at  an  unspecified  future  date — 
we  would  render  the  approval  of  the  com- 
pact a  nullity. 

Timing  of  the  transition  from  NCTA 
to  the  Authority  is  the  key  to  whether 
transit  will  be  a  Federal  or  interstate 
project.  One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  Authority  is  to  provide  the  $331 
million  of  funds  over  and  above  the  $1^0 
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der  the  rug  again,  as  we  have  done  each 
lime  when  we  have  tried  to  do  something 
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million  of  Federal  and  District  nf  Colum- 
bia grants  to  complete  the  basic  system. 
The  Authority  can  provide  such  funds 
when  needed  only  if  it  a.ssomes  complete 
responsibility  for  the  project  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  1967  If  the  Authority  cannot 
provide  this  financing.  Congre.s.s  will  be 
forced  to  assume  the  respon.'^lbUlty  for 
dolnK  so  by  creating  a  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  corp«iratlon  to  sell  bonds  to 
the  public  Once  such  bond."<  are  out- 
standing, no  other  agency  would  be  able 
to  raise  public  funds  for  any  part  of  the 
regional  system 

Let  us  be  clear  on  what  our  vote  on 
committee  amendment  No  2  means  If 
you  favor  the  interstate  approach,  youi 
objective  will  be  realised  only  If  you  vote 
for  the  deletion  of  committee  amend- 
ment No  2  A  ;ote  for  adoption  of 
committee  amendment  No  2  Is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  vote  against  the 
Interstate  approach  and  a  vote  for  a 
Federal  system 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  unnec- 
essary amendment  and  that  it  would 
very  seriously  jeopardize  the  whole 
schedule,  the  whole  plan  to  bring  the 
rap:d  ma.ss  transit  system  to  the  Na- 
tions Capital  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
upon  .some  of  the  pomts  that  could  be 
raised  a.s  to  constitutionality,  although 
I  thlnit  they  are  very  pertinent  But  I 
thmk  there  are  som.e  practical  points 
that  can  and  .should  be  made 

It  IS  alleged  that  the  basic  tiansit  sys- 
tem which  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress In  196.5  needs  protection  against 
modification  by  regional  transit  plans 
We  already  provide  in  this  bill  that  funds 
authorized  for  the  basic  system  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
appropriated  Tlitrefore.  it  is  just  com- 
monsense  and  it  Is  common  legislative 
Interpreutlon.  that  no  change  In  the 
basic  system  can  be  approved  bv  the  re- 
gloruil  tran.slt  authority 

The  legislation  further  provides  that 
the  transit  system  must  conform  to  the 
plans  for  the  Nations  Capital  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  It  authorize.-  the 
parUcipation  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  in  the  planning  procedure. 
80  that  over  and  above  the  annual  review 
ot  the  Appropriations  Committee  we 
have  the  protections  which  make  this 
amendment  unnecessary- 
Second,  tt  seems  to  me  'hat  this  is  an 
unworkable  amendment  It  goes  really 
to  the  heart  of  our  whole  system  of  con- 
gressional organization  It  violates  our 
present  concepts  of  congresslnnal  orga- 
niaatlon  because  it  would  mipose  upon 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  responsibil- 
ity and  a  duty  m  a  legislative  area  In 
which,  I  say  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  without  any  derogation  of 
my  fellow  members,  we  Just  have  no  ex- 
pertise I  think  it  is  an  unworkable 
amendment.  I  think  it  should  be  opposed. 
I  think  it  IS  unwise  I  did  oppose  it  In 
the  committee  I  oppose  It  here  I  hope 
that  this  Committee  will  reject  it 

Mr.    WHITEJTCR      Mr     Chairman.    I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 

I  am  astounded   to  see  that  some  of 
those    who    supported    the    amendment 


when  I  offered  it  in  the  committee  hav.' 
now  been  arm-twisted,  or  something,  to 
the  point  that  they  have  agreed  to  leave 
the  path  of  wisdom  and  «et  bacJt  onto 
the  road  of  folly  And  I  am  surprised 
from  what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
;Mr  MathmsI  Just  said  about  this  belnt; 
In  some  strange  way  contrary  to  congres- 
sional practices 

As  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  there  are 
myriad  examples  of  congressional  com- 
mittees being  given  this  authority,  and 
one  of  them  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  been  so  avidly  supjxortlnK 
In  recent  years  was  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  which  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  certain  things  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  has  supported  these  reorga- 
nization proposals  which  require  that 
when  the  executive  department  Is  about 
to  take  a  certain  step,  they  have  to  come 
up  for  congressional  action  I  know 
that  If  the  gentleman  has  ever  dealt  with 
watershed  projects  he  knows  that  the  way 
to  open  the  door  Is  to  get  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Senate  to  approve 
It  after  the  Secretary  of  A^;riculture  has 
sent  It  up  here  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  other  things 

But  let  us  get  around  to  the  amend- 
ment that  this  gentleman  would  strike 
out  and  talk  about  what  it  would  do. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  will  do 
is  to  require  that  the  Regional  Transit 
Authority  demonstrate  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Hou^se  and 
the  Senate,  first,  that  it  has  a  workable 
financial  plan,  and,  second,  that  It  has  a 
physical  plan  for  a  re^onal  transit  sys- 
tem, and  a  program  for  taking  over  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Agency,  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
which  program  shall  Include  procedures 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  stafT  per- 
sonnel from  the  Agency  to  the  Authority 
Financial  and  physical  plans  and  the 
program  for  transition  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Agency  to  the  Authority 
may  be  submitted  to  the  aforementioned 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Au- 
thority at  any  time  between  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  and  July  1.  1968. 

The  language  we  struck  out  was  merely 
language  which  would  have  required  a 
takeover  by  the  Authority  September  30 
1967 

This  language,  which  the  gentlemen 
now  oppose.  Is  even  better.  If  we  want  to 
look  at  It  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Authority,  than  the  language  we  struck 
The  amendment  which  I  offered  In  the 
committee,  which  was  adopted,  provides 
that  If  they  can  come  In  and  show  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  they  are 
ready  to  move  forward,  that  they  have  a 
financial  plan.  then,  under  this  amend- 
ment— which  the  gentlemen  now  op- 
pose— the  Transit  Authority  could  take 
over  January  1.  1967  They  would  not 
have  to  wait  until  September  30 

I  cannot  understand  this  talk  of  my 
friends  from  Maryland  that  this  is  some 
delaying  action  The  only  thing  this 
will  do  Is  to  speed  It  up.  If  they  can  show 
that  they  have  a  financial  and  physical 
operating  plan  which  Is  feasible 


But  I  will  tell  what  their  problem  b 
They  know  that  they  cannot  come  up 
with  a  plan  within  any  reasonable  time 
which  will  satisfy  reasonable  m.inds  that 
we  ought  to  turn  over  $150  million  of 
money  already  authorized  from  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  funds  to  tins  Authority 

I  urge  the  Members  to  do  what  our 
committee  did — what  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  helped  us  to  do  In  the 
committee — that  is,  to  keep  this  amend- 
ment In  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  Chairman,  wU! 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WHITENER  1  am  glad  to  yie; 
to  the  srentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr  MATHIAS  The  gentleman  ov:- 
the  years  has  illustrated  often  In  the 
House  that  he  appreciates  the  educa- 
tional value  of  verse  and  metaphors  \r. 
making  points  here  I  would  recall  lo 
the  gentleman  a  tale  which  Is  curren; 
around  the  Hou.se  of  the  flshemirtii 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  WmnNEE 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  ' 

Mr.  MATHIAS  The  fishermen  had 
a  fish  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  line 
and  he  said,  "Come  here,  little  fish,  come 
here.  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  you.  I  am 
just  going  lo  gut  you." 

The  gentleman  Is  very  careful  In  his 
explanation  and  Is  very  persuasive,  but 
I  fear  this  is  a  gutting  amendment. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  since  it  Is  my  time.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  his  mentioning  the  bait  on 
the  hook,  because  ever  since  this  House 
approved  $150  million,  some  of  the  folks 
in  Maryland  have  been  Just  like  a  fish 
after  the  bait  They  just  cannot  stand 
It.  and  they  want  to  get  their  hands  on 
It  so  fast  that  they  have  been  wriggling 
like  a  red  worm  on  an  old  10 -cent  fish 
hook. 

Mr  MATinAS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Kentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  WHITENER     I  yield. 

Mr  MATHIAS  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred a  moment  a^o.  I  believe,  to  those 
who  had  stood  with  him  I  wish  to  say 
I  was  very  proud  to  stand  with  him  when 
this  matter  was  bt-fure  tiie  House  in  1963 
We  were  there  cheek  and  Jowl  together 
I  am  glad  to  be  supporting  tills  bill  still. 

Mr  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  was 
correct  at  that  time,  but  he  has  now 
strayed 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  In 
opposition   to   the  amendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  it  Is  my  duty,  of  course,  to  re- 
tK)rt  this  resolution  to  the  House  even 
though  it  contains  this  committee 
amendment  No  2  I  want  to  let  you  in 
on  a  little  secret.  It  may  be  that  I  suf- 
fered a  bit  of  mental  aberration  In  voting 
for  that  amendment  It  may  be  charged 
against  me  that  I  am  inconslstent^-I 
voted  for  the  amendment  and  now  I  am 
opposed  to  it  That  is  true,  but  I  would 
rather  be  right  than  consistent.  I  feel  I 
am  right  now  although  I  may  be  a  trifle 
Inconsistent. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  unusual  amendment.  It  provides 
that  that  plan  cannot  be  put  In  opera- 
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tlon  unless  and  until  two  committees  of 
the  Congress,  one  In  the  Senate  and  one 
In  the  House,  acting  in  unLson,  mind  you, 
approve  the  plan.    It  Is  a  veto  power  that 
is  given  to  committees — not  to  the  Con- 
gress but  to  committees.  Now,  that  is  un- 
heard of  and  unprecedented.    The  gen- 
tleman has  sought  to  cite  a  precedent 
like  the  reix)rting  back  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19C4.    However,  that 
is  just  reporting.    Tliat  Is  apprising  the 
committee  as  to  what  the  admlnlstraUve 
agencies  do  or  Intend  to  do.    But  this  goes 
much  further  than  that.    This  puts  not 
only  a  brake  on  and  it  is  not  only  report- 
ing to  the  committee,  but  the  committee 
has  the  right  to  say  "No."     This  plan 
that  may  have  involved  weeks  and  weeks 
of  deliberation  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  can  be  destroyed,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  political  consideration. 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  of  two  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.   And  they 
must  act  in   uni-son.      Remember  that. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  something  about  uni- 
son as  between  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  get  unison  between 
those  two  committees.     We  are  usually 
right  and  they  are  usually  wrong,  and  I 
would  have  a  mighty  tough  time  of  it 
trj-ing  to  get  unison  with  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  in  this  re- 
gard.    Now.  it  would  mean  inordinate 
delay  if  that  veto  power  could  rest  with 
each  of  the  two  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

You  know,  there  is  a  very  significant 
phrase  in  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes  says, 
"By  the  street  of  by  and  by  you  come  to 
the  house  of  never."  That  is  what  is 
happening  here.  We  are  going  along  the 
streets  of  by  and  by  and  by  and  we  are 
going  to  come  to  the  house  of  never.  We 
will  never  get  anything  done  and  we  will 
have  nothing  but  procrastination  and 
delay. 

For  these  reasons  I  regret  that  I  must 
ask  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  turn 
this  amendment  down  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  hope  to  ef- 
fectively enlarge  upon  the  dissertation 
that  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
has  just  made.  I  t>elleve  the  gist  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  said 
can  be  stated  simply  in  one  sentence; 
namely,  that  the  adoption  of  committee 
amendment  No.  2,  which,  parenthetically, 
I  opposed  in  the  committee,  would  mean 
that  the  Congress  and  the  participating 
political  subdivisions  would  be  faced  with 
a  fait  accompli  to  which  there  would  be 
no  flexible  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  embark- 
ing upon  a  Federal  approach  from  which 
there  would  be  no  retreat.  It  would 
n.ean  the  foreclosure  of  the  Interstate 
compact  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicianr  has  said — 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  has  said — that 
Uie  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  have  no  special  expertise  or 
know-how  In  these  very  technical  fields 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
remains  In  the  legislation,  these  commit- 
tees would  be  required  to  consider  such 
things  as  the  design,  the  routes,  the  esti- 
mated costs,  the  fares,  the  services  to  be 
rendered,  the  operations  in  terms  of 
bonds  and  the  bond  market  and,  of 
course,  the  entire  personnel  structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  great  as  it  is,  simply  is  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  this  rhetorical 
question: 

Suppose  in  our  most  valiant  efforts  to 
review  these  complicated  physical  plans 
and  plants,  these  intricate  fiscal  matters. 
we  should,  Indeed,  try  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  this  system  by  July  1,  1968,  but  failed 
to  come  up  to  a  conclusion? 

What  would  be  the  result?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  result  would  be  back  to  the 
Federal  approach  with  no  alternative 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  hanging  around  here  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  EWstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia for  some  years.  We  have  dealt 
with  this  problem  and  with  this  subject 
over  the  period  of  years  with  elaborate 
commissions  and  committees  of  our  com- 
mittee. But,  after  all  these  years,  we  are 
here  with  the  proposition  that  if  the 
House  adopts  it,  we  are  on  the  way 
toward  doing  something  about  a  prob- 
lem with  which  we  have  not  heretofore 
been  able  to  deal  adequately  and 
properly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  com- 
pact approach.  A  compact  cannot  be 
entered  into  by  any  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  with  approval  of  all 
parties.  So  after  it  is  prepared  and, 
then,  the  other  two  signatories  have 
agreed  to  it — the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia — then  it  becomes  nec- 
essary that  the  Federal  Grovemment  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  contract,  a  contract 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  prob- 
lem which  we  are  now  approaching  is 
this,  whether  after  aU  this  preliminary 
work  and  after  the  District  plans  on 
this  subject  have  been  set  up  and  pro- 
vided money  with  which  to  make  their 
plans,  and  after  having  expended  a  great 
deal  of  money — and  we  have  more  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  District  budget  this 
year — ^If  we  do  not  adopt  this  contract, 
then  we  shall  kiU  the  entire  subject,  cer- 
tainly for  a  period  of  several  years. 

This  Is  the  simple,  commonsense  prop- 
osition that  we  have  to  pass  upon  here 
this  af  tenioon.  Eto  you  want  to  solve  this 
problem,  or  do  you  want  to  sweep  It  un- 


der the  rug  again,  as  we  have  done  each 
time  when  we  have  tried  to  do  something 
that  would  be  adequate  to  do  it? 

Mv  friend  from  North  Carolina  offered 
this  amendment  in  the  committee  and 
in  the  House,  and  made  the  .statement, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  here  was  a 
contract  that  we  were  asked  to  endorse 
in  blank  that  had  never  been  considered 
in  its  drafting  by  any  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  like  the  House  to  understand 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
represented  everj'  step  of  the  way. 

I  am  going  to  read  you  the  chronology 
of  this  proposed  compact. 

The  Federal  agency  that  has  been 
workine  on  this  subject  is  known  as  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
Authority.  This  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  members  from  the  District 
authorities,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  has  worked 
with  these  other  goverrunents.  namely, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Marj-land. 

So  that  this  has  been  perfected  and 
drawn  and  prepared,  not  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  not  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  not  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
alone,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  seems  to  think,  but  it  was  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  with  representatives 
on  it  duly  authorized  to  draft  this  docu- 
ment by  all  four  of  the  parties  iii  inter- 
est. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent  '  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  WHITENER^  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia 
was  given  permissioii  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  mmute.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  in  all  fair- 
ness that  I  think  he  has  made  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  when  he  indicates  that  it  was 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  that  had  done  something  about 
this.  As  I  understand  it.  it  was  this  so- 
called  Joint  Transportation  Committee 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sickles],  I  have  been  very 
close  to  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency,  and  I  would  say  that  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
did  not  write  any  compact. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  was  the  information  given  to 
me  by  the  people  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  job  for  the  National  Government, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ever  since 
1961  those  compact  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Federal  representative. 

Now,  if  anybody  wants  to  dispute  that 
statement  they  may. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Virginia  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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tlon     firm    or    association    performing    such 
r,-or,Qit  KPrvtce  nursuant  to  an  operating  con- 


uiose    wno    supponea    :ne    amendment     operating  plan  which  Is  fpaslble. 
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Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fr.^m  Mar>-land 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentieraan  1j  In  error  ui  liis  term^lnol- 
ogy.  The  name  of  the  croup  that  was 
doing  the  lieKotiationa  was  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  States  of  Mary- 
land. Vlrtjl.-ila,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  a  Federal  r'.enotlator,  and  IhLs  waa 
called  the  Joint  Trai.sportatl.jn  Com- 
ml&ston 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  They  were 
the  ones.  I  u;iderstand,  who  drew  up  the 
final  compact,  prepared  It  It  haul  the 
approval  of  all  four  representatives  of 
the  different  jurisdictions. 

Mr   SICKLES      That  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  was  In  the 
form  that  it  was  presented  to  Congress, 
and  in  which  we  have  It  presented  here 
today. 

It  brings  U5  down  to  the  question:  Do 
you  want  to  solve  this  problem,  or  do  you 
want  to  push  It  under  the  rug  again' 

Mr  MACHZN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CFLAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opp<j6ltlon  to  committee  amendment 
No   2 

It  Is  essential  for  orderly  progress  to- 
ward development  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem for  this  bill  to  be  passed  without 
this  restrictive  amendment.  The  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  passed  legis- 
lation based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
timetable  calling  for  the  authority  to 
aasume  its  powers  on  September  30.  1967. 
ilnd  to  be  ready  to  Issue  bonds  early  in 
1968  would  be  fulfilled. 

This  amendment  Jeopardizes  this 
schedule  without  offering  any  firm  alter- 
native 

This  amendment  requires  the  approval 
of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  before  the  au- 
thority can  assume  its  full  responsiblll- 
Ues.  The  fact  that  contingencies  for 
this  approval  are  not  specified  further 
confuses  the  Issue  For  any  who  are 
concerned  that  the  authority,  without 
this  amendment,  would  be  able  to  go  its 
autonomous  way  I  would  like  to  remind 
them  that  the  Dl.strtct  of  Columbia,  be- 
\iig  a  member  of  the  compact,  mast  re- 
ceive its  appropriations  from  Congress 
and  as  such  a  built-in  review  process  by 
Congress  Is  available 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  il\e  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  In  order  to  ask  members  of  the 
ooaunlttee  for  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  costs  uuxWved 

The  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion, which  Is  found  on  page  7.  line  14. 
makes  reference  to  a  workable  financial 
plan 

This  is  the  plan  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  said  the  two  com- 
mittees, one  In  the  House  and  one  in 
the  Senate,  would  have  to  approve 

I  am  askl."..i— does  this  make  reference 
to  a  financial  plan  that  Is.  the  cost  of 
this  particular  project'  I  am  having  a 
hard  time  finding  out  what  tills  project 


Ls  going  to  cost  and  who  is  going  to  pay 
what. 

On  pages  20  and  21  of  the  bill  you  talk 
about  the  financing  and  you  make  ref- 
erence to  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and 
you  say  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  costs  shall  be  borne  by  the  persons 
using  or  benefiting  from  the  authority's 
facilities  and  services  and  any  remaining 
costs  shall  be  equitably  shared. 

This  has  reference,  I  assume,  to  the 
operation  of  tlie  project  once  It  gets 
underway,  I  ask  the  committee  what 
this  costs  now  to  put  this  project  in  oper- 
ation and  what  part  does  the  Federal 
Government  pay  and  what  part  does 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  pay?  I  do  not  see  any  per- 
centages here  and  I  do  not  see  any  sums 
of  money  mentioned 

I  would  like  to  have  it  established  as 
a  matter  of  record  if  I  can, 

Mr  SICKLES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PICKLE,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  SICKLES  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  perhaps  I  can  answer 
some  of  the  gentleman's  questions. 

I  think  you  have  to  undersUnd  that  we 
do  not  know  Uie  extent  of  the  entire 
system  at  this  time  So  far  the  only 
legislation  that  has  been  adopted  Is  for 
the  so-called  bobtail  system,  which  Is  a 
system  primarily  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  once  this  compact 
agency  Is  in  being  and  as  it  progresses  in 
its  work.  It  will  develop  the  physical  plan 
and  It  will  develop  the  financial  plans 
However.  It  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  impose  any  tax  nor  does  it  have 
the  authority  to  require  any  particular 
contributions  from  any  subdivision  or 
from  the  Federal  Government  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  flnancmg 
goes.  Its  financing  plan  would  be  merely 
an  offer  to  the  goverrunents  affected  If 
the  Federal  Government  decides  that  It 
does  not  want  to  make  any  further  con- 
tribution at  all.  It  will  do  so  by  merely 
not  providing  any  further  contribution 
in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  to  help 
this  system. 

It  may  in  its  Judgment  decide  at  some 
point  that  It  is  necessary  to  do  this. 
This  we  cannot  tell  because  we  do  not 
know  what  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  whole 
.system  Ls  going  to  be  This  is  the  kind 
of  problem  that  we.  as  members  of  this 
negotiaung  team,  have  had  for  years. 
How  can  you  determine  what  the  cost 
of  the  entire  system  Is  going  to  be  until 
you  know  the  extent  of  the  system? 

Mr  PICKLE  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  on  that  basis 
then  the  Congress  would  never  put  in  an 
appropriation  or  any  specific  sum  In  any 
of  these  bills.  It  would  lust  leave  them 
as  an  open -end  appropriations. 

Ls  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  ask- 
ing for  open-end  appropriation' 

Mr  SICKLt>!  I  am  .saying  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  anything  or  for  an 
open-end  appropriation  in  this  bill  But 
If  there  Is  to  bo  any  further  contribution. 
If  that  is  necessary  It  would  take  specific 
leglslaUon  passed  by  this  Congress  to 
provide  any  additional  funds. 

Mr  PICKLE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Another  point  that  I  want  to  make 
clear,  when  you  make  reference  to  th.. 
bobtail  trarisit  system,  I  assume  you 
mean  the  system  lliat  we  voted  foi  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr  SICKLES.  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion, this  is  the  system  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Mr  PICKLE.  That  is  what  you  call 
the  bobtail  system?  As  I  recall,  it  cos'. 
somewhere  around  $150  million. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  That  was  the  amoun: 
appropriated 

Mr.  PICKLE.  One  hundred  and  flftv 
million  dollars  is  not  exactly  a  bobta^i 
proposition  In  my  opinion.  But  any- 
way. If  that  is  your  description  or 
it.  at  least  we  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  But  I  supported  tlie  subway  sys- 
tem even  though  I  live  a  long  way 
off.  It  is  important  for  this  District.  I 
think  we  must  measure  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility and  I  want  to  make  it  plain  with 
respect  to  the  regional  area  that  »e 
ought  to  extend  the  lines  past  thf 
boundaries  But  somebody  ought  to 
make  it  plain  as  to  who  Is  going  to  pay 
for  what — I  do  not  see  that  at  all  any- 
where. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  think  that  ih^ 
gentleman  has  been  asking  these  ques- 
tions and  he  knows  that  he  is  getting  the 
runaround.  The  whole  situation  is  that 
the  Federal  Gcvemment  is  the  guaranto.- 
of  every  bond.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  It  is  going  to  cost.  With- 
out the  sole  Federal  Government  guar- 
antee on  this,  you  could  not  sell  one  bond 
to  save  your  life  Whatever  the  liability 
IS  the  Federal  Government  has  to  pay  i; 

I  think  we  have  to  have  a  subway  sys- 
tem, but  I  think  that  is  the  answer  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  been  trj'Ing  to 

crpf    at 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentlemar. 
and  appreciate  the  observation  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  there  was  testimony  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  regional  system  would 
be  $800  million.  The  $150  million  that 
was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  would 
be  available  for  the  continuation  of  the 
operation  of  the  development  of  the 
system. 

Mr  PICKLE.  But  that  was  for  the 
core  system  and  not  for  the  interstate 
operation 

Mr  TENZER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect The  $150  million  was  for  the  core 
system  Let  me  inform  the  gentleman 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  SWte 
of  Maryland  have  appropriated,  respec- 
tively. $400,000  and  $300,000  for  further 
administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  financing 
program  for  the  regional  system  The 
regional  system,  and  the  authority  cre- 
ated to  carry  it  out.  would  make  an  ap- 
plication    to     financing     agencies— not 


ppde'-al   financinR   agencies -private  fi- 
nancing  agencies,   for   the   issuance   of 
bonds  to  be  sold  to  the  public  for  the 
•-nancing  of  the  entire  regional  system. 
'"Mr  PICKLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
in  conclusion,  let  me  say   that,  to  my 
.atLsfaction  at  least.  I  have  not  gotten 
anv  sums  or  percenlage.s  of   a  definite 
nature  vet  that  would  state  what  States 
kre  going  to  pav  what.    If  the  system  is 
ioing  to  cost  upward  of  a  billion  dollars, 
ihen  that  ought   to  be  outlined  some- 
where in  the  bill,  becau.se  I  do  not  want 
y,  see  a  measure  defeated  that  is  good 
for  the  country.     But  if  you  are  saying 
•hat  you  now  have  only  $700,000  out  of 
$1  billion,  it  .seems  to  me  that  is  not 
enough  and  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  committee   amendments   that 
have  been  offerrd. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  stiike  out  the  last 

I  rise  in  opiwsition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
hostile  governments  here  or  any  foreign 
powers  These  communities  involved  are 
neighbors  and  friends  They  are  made 
up  of  responsible  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carohna 
indicated  that  there  had  been  no  com- 
mitments from  these  local  governments. 
When  hearings  were  being  held  on  the 
core  system   before   the    Committee   on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  representatives 
of  evei-y  community  in  the  metropolitan 
area  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
said  that  they  would  be  willing  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  finance  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  extending  the  system  into  the 
suburbs.    We  have  already  appropriated 
money  for  the  admii-dstratlve  costs,  but 
we  do  not  know  yet  what  the  cost  of  the 
construction  is  going  to  be.    But  we  have 
already   agreed    to    meet    our    equitable 
share. 

It  was  stated  that  this  system  would 
not  finance  its  way  out  through  the  fare 
bo.\.  During  the  hearings  that  were  held 
by  the  joint  committee,  a  study  group, 
for  which  we  paid  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars to  study  and  conduct  research, 
stated  that  the  metropolitan  area  system 
could  finance  its  way  out  completely  by 
the  year  2000,  However,  the  testimony 
was  that  a  core  system  alone,  the  $431 
million  .system  that  we  authorized  last 
year,  would  not  finance  its  way  out.  We 
would  have  to  have  a  $150  million  sub- 
sidy. 

Therefore,  by  extending  this  system 
Into  the  suburbs,  it  makes  it  more  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  more  assured  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  put  up  less 
money  than  they  would  if  'we  failed  to 
ratify  the  compact.  We  have  asked  for 
the  compact  on  nim:ierous  occasions. 
The  States  have  responded,  the  President 
ha-s  agreed,  and  the  Commissioners  have 
agreed  What  are  we  going  to  do  here 
today?  Renege  on  our  obligations  to  the 
area,  and  renege  on  what  we  said  we 
would  do  if  the  States  would  go  along? 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  that  amendment 
No.  2.  now  p)endlng,  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Whitenbh) 
there  were — ayes  1 1 ;  noes  55. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

COMUTTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerlt  read  as  follows: 
On  page  73.  after  line  20,  add  the  following : 
'■(d)   In  carrying  out  the  audits  provided 
lor  m  paragraph  70(b)   of  the  Compact  the 
representatives  of  the   General   Accounting 
Office  shaU  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  Board  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,   and  they  shall  be  afforded   full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
agents,  and  custodians." 

The      committee      amendment      was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  number  of  amendments  to  correct 
clerical  errors,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments   offered  by  Mr.   Celler:    On 
page  2.  strike  out  "and"  after  the  first  com- 
plete "Whereas"  clause. 

On  page  2.  Insert  "and"  after  the  second 
complete  "Whereas"  clause. 

In  the  second  line  of  page  3,  strike  out 
"73  Stat.  1031"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"74  Stat.  1031". 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  line  on  page  3, 
change  the  period  to  a  semicolon. 

At  the  beginning  of  page  3.  Une  1,  Insert 
"Now,  therefore  be  It". 

Prom  page  3.  line  11.  through  page  69, 
line  4,  insert  opening  quotation  marks  where 
appropriate. 

At  the  end  of  page  69.  Une  17,  Insert  clos- 
ing quotation  marks. 

On  page  74.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"paragraph"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
the  first  four  amendments  offered  en  bloc 
are  amendments  to  the  preamble  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  House.  The 
other  amendments  are  in  order. 

The   question  is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendments  offered  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OrFERED    BY    MR.    WHITENER 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitzner;  On 
page  64.  strike  lines  3  through  18.  Inclusive, 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  .sections. 


tlon  firm  or  association  performmg  such 
transit  service  pursuant  to  an  operating  con- 
tract ^^Ith  the  Authority,  shall.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  such  servlc*. 
be  exempt  from  all  laws,  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  of  the  signatories  and  of  the 
United  States  otherwise  applicable  to  such 
transit  ser%-lce  and  persons,  except  that  laws. 
rv'es  regulations  and  orders  relating  to  In- 
spection"of  equipment  and  facilities,  safety 
and  testing  shall  remain  In  force  and  effect; 
provided,  however,  that  the  Board  may 
promulgate  regulations  for  the  safety  of  t..e 
public  and  employees  not  inconsistent  with 
the  applicable  laws,  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  signatories  and  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  section  77  of 
article  XVI  of  the  compact  In  its  en- 
tirety. 

I  want  Members  to  listen  to  this  rather 
remarkable  language  which  was  written 
into  the  compact,  which  my  amendment 
would  strike.    I  quote : 

Exemption  from  Regtilatlon 

77.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Title,  any  transit  service  rendered  by  transit 
raclUtlea  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority and  the  Authority  or  any  corpora- 


In   other  words,   gentlemen,   whoever 
drafted  this  compact  is  saying  that  they 
are  creating  an  agency  or  an  authority 
which   is   exempt   from   all   laws,   rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  not  only  of  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Virginia,   but   of   the   United   States   of 
America,     So  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Does  he  take 
the  position  that  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  of  these  States  should  not 
applV     Does     the     Federal     minimum 
wage  law  not  apply  to  tl-iis  agency?     Is 
that  what  he  wants:-     The  civil  rights 
law    which    he    fought    for    wul    not 
apply    to    this    authority    because    they 
do  not  relate  to  safety  inspection.    This 
is  goin^  to  be  the  51st  State,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  a  sort  of  special  State  they 
are  creating.    They  are  meddling  in  the 
business  of  all  of  the  rest  of  us  m  the 
50  Stales  that  we  now  have  in  this  Urion, 
Under  this  compact  which  the  chainnan 
of  this  Comruittee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
say  we  should  not  touch  because  it  is  so 
holv.  vou  are  going  to  have  a  creature  of 
this  Coiigress  and  of  the  legislatures  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  which  has  a  sov- 
ereignty unknown  to  any  SUte  in  the 
Union.    It  is  exempt  from  every  law  of 
the  United  States  under  this  resolution 
except  tho.se  which  relate  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  railroads  and  those  which  relate 
to  the  safctv  of  employees.    So  I  say  to 
you   as  we  go  along  and  I  bring  several 
other  amendments  in  here,  I  think  you 
will  begin  to  see  why.  as  I  said  all  along. 
this  proposition  will  not  work. 

If  those  of  vou  who  are  latecomers  to 
the  rapid  transit  cau.se  are  willing  to  give 
this    superior    authority    to    an    agency 
which  will   consist  of   .nen   and  women 
and  say  they  will  be  above  the  laws  of 
the    United    States   and    of    the   several 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  to  safety  and  inspection,  then 
I  say  to  you  go  right  along  on  your  merry 
way      However,   it  is   a  poor  argument 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  blmdly 
follow  the  action  of  two  State  legislatures 
who  would  put  a  provision  like  this  into 
a  compact  and  a  statute  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

Wliy.  I  can  see  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  Just  on  yester- 
day when  some  of  us  thought  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
a  right  just  to  have  a  little  hearing  before 
they  are  deprived  of  some  money  by  some 
Federal  bureaucrat,  rise  up  In  righteous 
indignation  and  say  you  ought  not  to 
give  these  people  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
but  here  on  the  next  day  he  says  you 
ought  to  give  some  agency  that  he  wants 
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.ould  pay  out  the  balance  of  the     any  burden  ur»n_ the  _authont,^  or  the     that  I  have  j-^  offered^  wot^d^prc.!^^^^ 


,.^i.v..«.i_  «n*r4-1  A4v-tnf4*MT  orrvTro  f  Ti  m  OTl  t  C 


hard  time  finding  out  what  thia  project        Mr  PICKLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman 


plication     to 


financing     agencies— not 


i  ijc    ijutrsoiuii     wua    mulcu,     cuiu    un    o       line,  any   ubi""1'  t»ii».«^.-  •■ i,       4  bUt    here    On    tne    iic/-- 

divlslon   (demanded  by  Mr.  WHrmrai)     faclUtlea  owned  or  controlled   by   the   Au-  ..  ^^    ..„  some  agency  that  he  wants 

there  were-ayes  11 ;  noes  55.  thority  and  the  Authority  or  any  corpora-     ought  to  give  some 
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to  create  the  power  to  be  supertof  (o  Um 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  theaereral 
States  EVjes  the  iienileman  from  New 
York  have  any  answer  to  thaf  I  w!i;  be 
glad  to  yield  Ui  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  TENZER.  I  am  not  going  to  an- 
swer, but  I  am  Komx  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion which  you  raised 

Mr  WHITENE^i  I  was  stire  the  gen- 
tleman wa.s  n'>t  rfoing  to  answer  it.  be- 
cause he  ha^  r.u  ar..swer 

Mr  TKNZER  The  reason  why  I  do 
not  have  i.".  answer  Is  I  do  not  know  the 
quesUun, 

I  refer  to  you  line  11  of  .section  77 
whici^i  you  seek  to  strike  out  by  this 
amendment.  What  laws  are  you  afraid 
of  that  will  exempt  this  transit  author- 
ity? Where  It  ."iays  laws  applicable  to 
transmit  services  and  persons,  specifically 
what  laws  do  you  refer  tC 

Mr  WHITENER  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  question  by  asking  the  gentleman  a 
question  I  am  not  trying  to  exempt 
them  from  any  laws  The  gentleman  is 
What  laws  Is  he  afraid  of  and  what  laws 
do  they  have  on  the  books  now  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from'' 

Mr  TENZER  We  know  of  none,  but 
evidently  the  gentleman  does  know  of 
some  If  he  wants  to  strike  this 

Mr  WHITKNER  Does  the  gentleman 
say  that  a  railroad  and  its  employees, 
operating  m  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  my  own  State,  should  be  exempt 
from  this'' 

Mr  TENZER  Maryland  and  the  State 
of  VlrJjlnla  have  laws  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  these  pet>p!e.  and  they  are  ade- 
quately protected. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Oh.  So  the  genUe- 
man  now  Ls  liecomlng  a  States -rlghter 
and  is  wtllLnij  to  turn  over  railroad  legis- 
lation to  the  several  States  If  so.  I  wel- 
come the  gentleman  aboard 

Mr.  TESZKil  In  connecUon  with  the 
operation  of  transit  systems? 

Mr.  WHITENER  The  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  that  it 
will  exempt  them  from  those  laws  in  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland"* 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  the 
operation  of  subway  systems  I  am  a 
States- rlghter  I  do  not  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sho'jJd  be  enKaged  in 
that  business 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  rather  an  anomaly 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
should  plead  for  labor,  when  we  have  In 
the  record  a  letter  from  the  AFI^CTO 
approving  this  compact,  approving  this 
compact  in  no  uncertain  language 

Mr  Chairman,  they  have  no  fear  that 
this  compact  mlKht  militate  against  the 
interests  of  labor  That  Ls  .so  because 
It  does  not  militate  against  the  interests 
of  labor 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  must  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMr  WmirNBR!  to  the  fact  that 
there  Is  article  XTV.  on  page  55.  and  the 
following  p«me«.  entitled  "Article  XTV, 
lAbor  Policy."  and  In  that  article  there 
•re  giiaranteed  to  labor  the  standards 
of  the  Davis-Bacon   Act,   the   Contract 


Work  Hours  Act,  tlie  Walsh-Healy  Act, 
the  section  10' c  of  the  Urtxin  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  all  of  which  Eire 
made  applicable  to  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  operations  of  the  transit 
system. 

And.  Mr  Chairman.  I  repeat,  the 
.^PL-CIO  has  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  real  significance  of 
the  exemptions  contained  in  .section  77, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  objects.  Is  that  it  releases  and 
exempts  from  all  laws,  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  of  the  signatories  and  of  the 
United  States  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  transit  service  and  persons,  except 
that  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  orders 
relating  to  inspection  of  equipment  and 
facilities,  safety  and  testing  shall  remain 
In  force  and  effect. 

Mr  Chairman  this  is  quite  essential 
if  we  are  to  avoid  different  standards 
with  reference  to  regulatlorvs  and  Is  nec- 
essary also  in  order  to  make  the  revenue 
bonds  which  flow  therefrom  salable 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  have  all 
of  these  agencies  regulatini?  all  manner 
and  devices  and  conditions  we  would 
burden  the  sale  of  the  revenue  bonds 
and  make  it  dlCQcult  to  sell  these  bonds. 
Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  practically  uni- 
versal requirement  with  reference  to  rev- 
enue bond  financing  that  the  authority 
which  Issues  the  bonds  be  entirely  self- 
regulating  with  respect  to  fares,  services, 
and  other  activities  which  affect  rev- 
enues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  do 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  pre- 
vail 

Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CELLER.    Oh.  yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  willing.  In 
the  amendment  that  hf  has  offered,  on 
the  basis  of  his  comments  earlier.  If  the 
gentleman  has  not  confused  one  of  the 
things  that  I  had  cited  to  him  several 
days  ago.  because  the  gentleman  is  now 
talking  about  finance' 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  Introduced  relates  to  section  64, 

which  says 

Mr  CELLER  Is  the  gentleman  read- 
ing from  section  64? 

Mr.  WHITENER  That  is  right— that 
is  the  one  from  which  I  am  reading  at 
the  present  time  It  says,  performing 
such  transit  service  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts " 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  financial 
structure  I  am  talking  ab<jut  the  op- 
eration of  the  trEinsit  service  They  are 
exempt  from  all  laws  In  the  United 
States 

Mr  POFP  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  o'lt  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  N(5rth  Caro- 
lina has  performed  a  most  useful  func- 
tion In  offering  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  brought  Into  focus  some- 
thing which  requires  the  making  of  leg- 
islative history  We  are  a!!  coi^.cerned 
about  the  Intent  of  this  language. 

I  suggest,  Mr  Chairman,  that  we  can 
find  the  Intent  of  tlie  langiiage  of  sec- 


tion 77  first  by  looking  at  the  title  of  this 
'etr:on  lus  tilie  as  it  appears  on  iuit 
3  of  page  64,  says  "Exemption  from  rei-- 
ulatlon." 

I  believe  that  any  court.  Mr.  Chai.'- 
man.  construing  the  language  of  the 
compact  that  follows  that  title,  and  m 
light  of  what  we  are  saying  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  would  Ix?  compelled  Uj  if  dc;, 
the  conclusion  that  we  Intend  the  au- 
thority to  be  exempt  from  those  la» 
which  apply  to  transportation  regula- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  any  other  rea- 
sonable interpretation  could  be  placed  on 
this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  ihis 
exemption  the  compact  authority  would 
be  subject  to  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
it  would  be  subject  to  the  regulatory 
law  of  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
of  the  signatories;  and  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Ob- 
viously that   Is  ftmctionally  impossible 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  exempting 
language.     That  Is  all  that  is  involved. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina   [Mr,  Winr- 

ENER 1  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  I  demanded  by  Mr  WHrrENCT' 
there  were — ayes  12.  noes  50, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    cil-JERtTi     BT     MB.    WHITENEl 

Mr.   WHITENER      Mr.   Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otTered  by  Mr.  Wnrr«NX«;  On 
page  66.  strllce  lines  13  through  15.  inclusive, 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections. 

The     CHAIRMAN      The    gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WHlTENtJi.  This  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman,  would  strike  section  79  of 
the  bill,  which  is  found  on  page  65.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

All  laws  of  the  elgnatorlea  with  respect  to 
free  transp)ortatlon  and  school  fares  sh.'ill  be 
applicable  to  traiialt  service  rendered  by 
fariiltlps  owned  or  controUed  by  the  Au- 
thority. 

What  does  this  provision  In  this  com- 
part do''  It  gives  any  one  of  these  three 
jurisdictions  a  right  to  determine  that 
any  class  of  citizens — and  I  mean  by 
class"  they  can  say.  for  example,  that 
all  plumbers  in  Virginia  shall  have  free 
transportation;  they  can  say  that  all 
schoolchildren  in  any  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions sliaU  have  free  transportation.  And 
the  transit  authority  will  have  no  control 
over  it  whatever. 

In  the  montlis  and  months  of  hearings 
tliat  we  had  on  rapid  transit,  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  thhigs  we  had  was  to 
ascertain,  or  to  try  to  ascertain,  what  a 
fair  projection  of  the  revenues  at  the 
fare  box  would  be  In  the  future  on  a 
given  system. 

We  had  expert*  come  in  and  do  it. 

We  came  up  with  a  ,~y.stem  which  the 
experts  said,   based  upon  their  projec- 


'lons.  would  pay  out  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  the  system,  over  and  above  the 
5150  million  in  grants,  by  receipts  at  the 
fare  box. 

But.  my  friends,  they  cannot  make 
projections  and  they  could  not  if  they  had 
knovm  or  if  somebody  told  them  that 
three  different  jurisdictions  would  have 
a  right  to  exempt  anyone  that  they 
wanted  to  exempt  hi  their  jurisdiction, 
includint!  many  schoolchildren,  from 
paying  any  fare  whatsoever. 

Now.  if  you  want  to  provide,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  taxijayers  in  your  State, 
free  transportation  for  all  the  school- 
children who  live  along  the  route  of  the 
proposed  regional  system— if  you  want 
to  give  to  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Vk- 
ginia  and  to  Uie  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  exempt  great  blocks  of  citizens 
from  paying  fares  to  ride  on  this  rapid 
transit  system,  tlien  vote  against  my 
amendment. 

I  have  no  personal  feeling  about  it. 
I  just  happen  to  be  one  who  is  interested 
m  rapid  transit  and  one  who  wants  to  see 
a  feasible  system. 

Tills  type  of  thing  in  this  compact 
ought  to  be  stricken  because  you  cannot 
have  any  assurance  that  the  fare  box 
will  pay  the  balance  of  the  cost  whatever 
grants  we  might  have  made  in  the  past 
or  will  make  in  the  future,  if  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  number  of  prospective 
passengers  are  going  to  be  paying  a  cer- 
tain fare. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  support  for 
the  amendment, 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  asserts,  that 
the  laws  of  the  sit;natories  with  respect  to 
free  transportation  ar.d  school  fares  shall 
be  applicable  to  transit  service  rendered 
by  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
authority  Under  District  of  Columbia 
law  there  is  a  reduced  rate  for  school- 
children and  each  of  the  signatories  have 
laws  providing  for  free  transportation  for 
limited  classes  of  the  public.  It  is  neither 
appropriate  nor  necessary  for  the  com- 
pact to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the 
States  or  local  poUtical  subdivisions  to 
determine  the  public  policy  they  desire 
to  follow  with  respect  to  reduced  fares 
or  free  transportation  for  specified 
categories  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  asserts,  that 
thi.<;  provision  could  put  the  authority  in 
a  Situation  where  it  would  have  no  rate 
control  over  a  vei^y  substantial  portion 
of  Its  traCQc,  Any  loss  of  revenue  by  the 
authority  due  to  reduced  fares  or  free 
transportation,  the  compact  has  ade- 
count  in  determining  the  obligation  or 
commitment  of  that  signatory  to  the 
authority  and  could  be  compensated  for 
as  an  element  of  the  service  contract 
arrangement  contemplated  by  section  18 
of  the  compact  or  by  separate  and  apeclal 
agreement. 

It  is.  therefore,  clear  that,  with  respect 
to  ihe  matter  of  school  fares  and  free 
transportation,  the  Compact  has  ade- 
quate flexibility  to  enable  each  signatory 
to  pursue  its  own  public  policy  with  re- 
spect to  these  matters  without  imposing 


any  burden  upon  the  authority  or  the 
other  participating  governments, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  existing  laws  in  the 
area  regarding  reduced  fares  are  as 
follows : 

Maryland  has  no  statutes  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Under  Virginia  law,  no  motor  carrier 
may  give  any  free  ticket,  free  pass,  or 
free  transportation  for  passengers.  The 
only  exception  relevant  for  our  purpose 
is  that  free  carriage  of  homeless  and 
destitute  persons  Is  permitted. 

Section  44-2 14-a  provides  a  reduced 
fare  for  schoolchildren  under  18  years 
of  age.  The  fare  shall  not  be  more  than 
one-half  the  cash  fare.  At  the  present 
time  the  school  fare  Is  10  cents  and  the 
cash  fare  Is  21  y4  cents.  Under  this  stat- 
ute the  District  of  Columbia  is  required 
to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  fares  in 
the  event  any  carrier  fails  to  earn  the 
rate  of  return  established  by  the  Regu- 
latory Commission,  after  giving  effect  to 
any  and  all  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  and 
real  estate  tax  exemptions.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  not  been  required 
to  make  any  payments  under  tliis  statute 
so  far. 

The  reduced  school  fares  apply  to 
D.C.  Transit  and  to  WMA  Transit  in  con- 
nection with  their  operations  within  the 
Ettstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Under  section  44-213  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  the  transit  companies 
are  required  to  transport  free  of  charge 
all  members  of  the  metropoUtan  police. 
crossing  police,  park  police,  and  fire  de- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  in  uniform  and  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  D.C. 
Transit  tariff  provides  that  children 
under  5,  and  certain  postal  carriers 
may  ride  free. 

The  WMA  Transit  has  a  reduced  fare 
for  schoolchildren  in  Maryland  and  the 
amoimt  of  the  reduction  varies  from 
zone  to  zone  and  by  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment used.  I  do  not  have  the  details 
on  this. 

The  A.B.  &  W.  Transit  permits  chil- 
dren under  5  to  ride  free.  Between  the 
ages  of  5  and  11.  the  children  pay  one- 
half  the  adult  fare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded   by   Mr.   Whttener) 
there  were — ayes  12,  noes  51. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AM13IDMKNT     OITXRED     BT     MS.    WHrrENEB 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  c^ered  by  Mr.  WHrrKincR:  On 
page  8,  line  21,  after  the  word  "therein" 
strike  out  the  semicolon.  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  strike  all  that  appears 
thereafter  through  line  24. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
said  earlier  that  I  thought  we  had  better 
give  some  attention  to  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Interests  as  we  con- 
sidered this  compact.    The  amendment 


that  I  have  just  offered  would  provide 
each  of  the  signatories  to  the  compact 
an  equal  voice  in  all  actions  of  the  pro- 
ix)sed  transportation  authority. 

If  Members  will  look  at  page  8.  line 
16,  you  will  see  that  in  its  present  form 
the  compact  provides  that  the  authority 
shall  be  governed  by  six  directors:  two 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  from 
Mar>iand.  and  two  from  Virginia. 

Section  8  ( a  >  provides : 

8.  (a)  Four  Directors  or  alternates  consist- 
ing of  at  least  one  Director  or  alternate  ap- 
pointed from,  each  Signatory,  Fhall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  and  no  action  by  the  Board 
sy.all  be  effective  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  which  majority  shall  include  at  least 
one  Director  or  alternate  from  each  Signa- 
tory, concur — 

In  the  action  taken. 

Now.  that  is  a  fine  provision.  If  we 
look  at  section  8tai  a  little  further  we 
see  this  proviso : 

Proinded,  however,  that  a  plan  of  financing 
may  be  adopted  or  a  niass  transit  plan 
adopted,  altered,  revised  or  amended  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Directors  represent- 
ing any  two  Signatories. 

So  we  have  here  a  possible  situation  of 
the  directors  from  Mar^iand  and  Vir- 
ginia ganging  up  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, not  only  as  to  where  the  subway 
trains  might  run  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  also  as  to  financing. 

Under  this  proviso,  which  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  out,  that  could  be  the 
result.  By  adopting  my  amendment  you 
win  be  protecting  the  interests  of  your 
taxpayers  back  home.  You  will  be  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Contrary  to  what  these  gentlemen  have 
been  saying  about  our  amending  this 
compact,  the  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire going  back  to  any  legislature,  be- 
cause if  we  did  not  approve  that  part  of 
it.  it  would  just  be  stricken  out.  and 
it  would  not  require  action  by  any  State 
legislature. 

When  a  decision  is  made  as  to  financ- 
ing a  mass  transit  plan  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia,  no  people  from  any  other 
jurisdiction  ought  to  be  able  to  bodily 
run  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  either 
as  to  financing  or  as  to  a  mass  transit 
plan.  I  ajsk  supfxjrt  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  each  of 
the  signatories  to  the  compact  an  equal 
voice  in  all  of  the  actions  of  the  proposed 
Transportation  Authority.  I  must  con- 
fess that  on  the  face  of  it  this  seems  to 
be  a  proposition  to  which  none  of  us 
ordinarily  would  object.  But  I  l>elieve  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  factors  in- 
volved here  is  very  necessary  in  order 
really  to  comprehend  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment  and  to  comprehend  the 
mischief  it  would  do  and  really  to  under- 
stand that  if  the  compacting  partners 
ever  should  fall  out  among  themselves, 
this  amendment  would  open  up  any  two 
of  them  to  duress  at  the  hands  of  the 
third. 

In  the  present  form  the  compact  would 
provide  that  the  new  Authority  shall  be 
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governed  by  a  bnard  of  six  dlrrctors.  two 
from  each  of  the  compacting  parties. 
Section  8' a'  provides 

Four  Directors  or  alternates  consisting  of 
at  least  ne  Director  or  alternate  appointed 
from  cai-h  Slgnat'jry,  shall  constitute  ft 
quorum  and  no  action  by  the  Board  shall 
be  effective  unless  a  raajority  uf  the  Board, 
which  majority  shall  Include  at  least  one 
Director  or  aJterr.ate  froai  each  Signatory, 
concur  therein. 

I  do  not  believe  the  lientleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  any  ijbject.on  up  to 
that  point.  His  amendment  would  make 
no  chani?e  In  that  arrangement  But 
section  8ia'  also  contains  the  following 
proviso 

Profided .  however.  That  a  plan  of  financ- 
ing THAW  be  adi'ipted  or  a  mass  transit  plan 
adopted,  altered,  rf-v.sed  or  amended  by  the 
unanlmi'us  vote  of  the  Directors  representing 
any  two  tugr.at*  rtes 

This  Is  f'x'.remely  important,  because 
thl«  means  that  the  majority  cannot  be 
held  up  by  any  slnKle  State  or  any  single 
compactlnK  party  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular location  or  a  particular  facility 
or  a  particular  piece  of  trackage  or  equip- 
ment. The  majority  of  the  board  can 
exercise  lis  broad  discretion  in  this  area 

The  individual  parties  are  not  without 
protection  from  any  action  in  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  participate,  b»'cause  this 
deals  only  with  p.hysical  or  financial  as- 
pects of  the  operation  In  that  respect 
it  Is  only  a  recommendation  which  would 
be  made  by  the  new  authority  to  the 
compacting  (governments  The  coin- 
pactiruj  ijovernmrTits  would  not  neces- 
sarily accept  '.his  recommendation  for 
physical  or  financial  action  if  they  illd 
not  wish  to  no  forward  with  It 

8c,  as  the  bill  Is  presently  drawn,  I  he 
District  of  Colambla.  the  Commonwealth 
of  Vlrvmla.  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
each  have  a  built-in  veto 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  compleU'ly 
unnecessary  I  oppose  It.  and  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  reject  it 

The  CHAIRXL'KN  The  question  Is  an 
the  amendment  orTertxi  by  the  gentlemm 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBN0MKNT9     orrtKCV     BY      MR      WHm.VER 

Mr  VVHITENER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  s»:rips  of  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc,  so  that  at  some  later 
day.  when  historians  look  back  on  this, 
they  will  see  one  potter  saw  the  vase  as  it 
cracked 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanlmou.s  con5ent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  a.s  read,  and  printed 
In  the  Record,  because  I  have  no  desire 
to  detain  my  colleagues  lont^er 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  amendments  are  as  follows- 

At  page  !3  line  i4  strilte  the  words  "or  In 
actlvtttea  incidental  thereto" 


At  page  13,  line  12.  alter  the  word  in- 
cluding" strike  the  comma,  and  at  line  13 
strike  all  before  the  word  "contracts". 

At  page  20  line  14  aiter  the  number  "10." 
strike  ail  that  appears  through  the  citation 
••(74  Stat.  537)"  on  line  17  and  capitalize  the 
word  "It"  on  line  17;  strike  the  references  to 
the  federal"  government  as  follows:  from 
page  30  line  21.  from  page  31  line  IS,  from 
page  33  Unea  14-lfi.  and  from  page  38  Itnea  3. 
9.  and  17-18 

At  page  57  strike  Lines  7  through  18  and  In 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"87.  The  Act  of  October  0.  i9«4  (78  Stat. 
1004)  authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  relocation 
services  to  Individuals,  families,  business 
concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  which 
may  be  or  have  been  displaced  from  real 
property  by  actions  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  regula- 
tions made  under  the  authority  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  made  applicable  to  Individuals, 
families,  business  concerns  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations displaced  from  real  property  by 
actions  of  the  Authority  and  the  Authority 
shall  pay  the  District  of  Columbia  Relocation 
Office  for  the  cost  of  such  relocations:  Pro- 
i-ided.  That  In  the  case  of  any  such  displace- 
ments from  real  property  located  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  or  the  Commonwealth  at  Vir- 
ginia the  Authority  Is  authorized  to  make 
relocation  payments  directly  to  the  displaced 
individual,  family,  business  concern,  or  non- 
profit organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  of  payments 
contained  In  the  said  Act  of  October  6,  1964, 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Authority  In  the  event 
real  property  is  acquired  for  the  Authority 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  by  any  State  or 
local  agency  or  authority,  the  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  reimburse  the  acquiring  agency 
for  relocation  pa>'ments  made  by  it,  up  to 
the  amounts  specified  In  the  aforesaid  Act  of 
October  6,  19«4  " 

At  page  67  lines  31  and  33  strike  the  words 
"public  facility  or  any  facllltiea  of  a  public 
utility  company"  ard  Insert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "publicly  owned  facility". 

At  page  73  after  line  31  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

■  I  f  I  The  consent  and  approval  of  Congress 
set  forth  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is 
given  on  the  express  condition  that  any  mass 
transit  plan  developed  and  adopted  under 
sections  13.  14,  and  15  of  such  compact  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  conform  to  the 
general  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  and  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  3.  4.  and  6  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1S52  (8« 
Stat.  781),  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  " 

Mr.    WHITENER      Mr     Chairman,    I 

will  say  this  briefly.  Every  single  amend- 
ment which  Is  on  the  Clerk  s  desk  Is  a 
soimd  one  and  worthy  of  the  support  of 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  I  hope 
they  win  do  better  than  they  have  done 
on  the  other  amendment.s  I  have  offered. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  sentle- 
man       from       North      Carolina       [Mr 

WHrTENER   ] 

The  amendments  were  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN      Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  r-ise,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  ti.e  Chair. 
Mr  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
ha\lng  had  under  cotvslderatlon  the  bill 
H  J  Res   1163)  to  grant  the  consent  of 


Congrees  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  amend  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  trarusit  re^iulation  compact  to 
establish  an  organization  empowered 
to  provide  transit  facilities  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  enact  said  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  [pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1003,  he  reported  the 
bin  back  to  the  House  with  sun(jry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered.  Is  a 
-separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPK.AKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  House  Joint  re.solutlon. 

Tlie  Hou.se  joint  resolution  waa 
ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  preamble. 

AMrNDME.N'TS  OTTTHO  BY  MB.  CELLES 

Mr  CELLER.  Jlr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  preamble 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  "and"  after  the  first 
complete  "Whereas"  clause. 

On  page  2,  insert  "and"  after  the  second 
complete  "Whereas"  clause. 

In  the  second  line  on  page  3,  strike  out  "73 
Stat.  1031"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "74 
Stat.  lOai". 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  line  on  page  3, 
change  the  period  to  a  semicolon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  as  amended  was  agreed 
to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  House  joint 
resolution. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  lime. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wais  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Hou.se  Re.solutlon  100.1  I  call  up  from 
the  Speakers  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S  3488.  to  grant  the 
con.sent  of  Congres,s  for  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  amend  the  Washlngt<-)n 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact  to  establish  an  organization  em- 
pcv,ered  to  provide  transit  facllitlfs  in 
the  National  Capital  Region  and  for 
other  pur;)oses  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

AMUrDMXNT    OfTKREP     BT     MX.     CH-LXH 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


October  7,  1966 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Cyaajcr:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3488 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution    1163.   as   passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  preamble. 

1  he  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celleb:  Strike 
out  the  preamble  of  S.  3488  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  preamble  of  H.J.  Res.  1163,  as 
passed. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  1163'  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  if  the 
gentleman  is  m  a  position  to  announce 
the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  scntleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  nOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes],  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

MONDAY 

Monday    Is    District    day.    However, 

there  are  no  bills  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration under  the  District  day  rule. 

However,  there  is  scheduled  a  bill  for 
consideration,  the  bill  S.  3035  providing 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  properties 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, makinc;  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  substitute. 

Also  on  Monday  there  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  S.  2423,  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park, 
Fairfax  County,  Va  ,  under  an  open  rale 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

TVESDAT    AMD    THK    BALANCX    OF    THX    WXXX 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  will,  first,  be  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar. 
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Also:  H Jl.  51 :  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore — open  rule,  2  hours'  debate. 
H.R.  12047:  Internal  Security  Act 
amendments— open  rule,  2  hours'  debate. 
House  Resolution  1013:  Creating  a  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  Mil.  13447:  Preservation 
of  estuarine  areas.  S.  3708:  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966 — open  rule,  6  hours' 
debate,  making  in  order  to  consider  com- 
mittee substitute  for  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

BOLLCALL     VOTES     ON     WEDNESDAY     TO     GO     OVER 
tJNm.    THURSDAY 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  any  roll- 
call  votes  on  Wednesday,  which  is 
Columbus  Day.  and  if  any  measure  de- 
velops requiring  a  record  vote,  such 
votes  will  go  over  until  the  session  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  if  there  is  any  announcement 
to  be  made,  however,  for  the  balance  of 
this  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    For  this  week? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  will  yield 
further,  we  propose  to  take  up  the  one 
remaining  bill,  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  will  caP  up 
the  rule  jtist  as  soon  as  we  have  com- 
pleted the  announcement  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  will  conclude  the  busi- 
ness for  this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
OF  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next  at  12  noon,  October  10, 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 

ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  busi- 
ness in  order  imder  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  nile  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  WEDNESDAY 

EXCEPT  FOR  PROCEDURAL  VOTES 

AND  QUORUM  CALLS  TO  GO  OVER 

UNTIL  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    any    rollcall 

votes  that  may  develop  on  Wednesday 

next,  except  rollcall  votes  on  procedural 

matters  and,  of  course,  quorum  calls,  go 

over  until  the  following  day. 

The  SPEAKEIR.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ARCHITECT  OF 

THE  CAPITOL  TO  REMODEL  THE 

EXISTING    STRUCTURES   OF   THE 

U.S.    BOTANIC    GARDEN   FOR   USE 

AS   A  VISITORS'   CENTER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 

call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  979)  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  979 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  14604) 
to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
remodel  the  existing  structures  of  the  United 
States  Botanic  Garden  for  use  as  a  visitors' 
center.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranltlng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  fin:i!  p;issage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  LMr.  Smith],  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iliinois  [Mr,  Anderson],  and  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  This  rule, 
Mr.  Speaker,  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  to  study  the  location  and 
type  and  desirability  and  necessity  for 
what  is  known  as  the  proposed  Visitors' 
Center.  The  object  of  it  is  to  provide 
for  accommodations  so  that  the  thou- 
sands of  \isitors  who  come  to  Washing- 
ton almost  daily  in  the  year  may  have 
some  place  where  they  may  go  and  meet 
friends,  have  accommodations,  or  just 
to  visit,  and  maybe  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  mapping  out  their  program  for  their 
visit. 

The  bill  as  drafted  originally  provided 
that  that  should  be  done  under  the  arch- 
itect by  converting  the  old  Botanical 
Gardens  at  the  bottom  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  into  the  Visitors'  Center.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  after  consider- 
ing the  matter,  concluded  that  the  bet- 
ter procedure  and  the  wiser  procedure 
was  to  have  a  commission  of  citizens  who 
are  familiar  with  this,  and  the  necessity 
for  it,  who  would  select  a  site,  the  plans, 
and  so  forth,  and  this  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  study  commission. 

That  is  the  bill  with  the  committee 
amendment,  that  will  be  presented.  I 
think  It  is  generally  considered  as  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  the  rule  or  to  the  bill,  and 
when  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  gets 
throtigh  I  will  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 
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The  SPEAKER  The  ijentlenuin  from 
nilnoLs  IMr  Anderson  I.  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  a*  I 
may  corusume 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  thirJc  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  dlstlnifuLshed  chair- 
man of  the  coninilttee.  has  very  ade- 
quately and  fully  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  Thla  would  make  In 
order  this  bill  to  make  Ln  order  a  study 
of  the  visitor  facliltles 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  that  this 
would  be  a  very  desirable  and  forward 
step  for  the  Capital  to  take  As  to  the 
matter  of  specifically  doing  any  con- 
struction that  might  be  involved.  I  would 
believe  that  the  actual  construction 
might  wait  a  time  when  the  budgetary 
sltuatKjn  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
more  favorable  than  It  Is  today,  but  In- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  resolution  author- 
izing funds  purely  for  a  study  of  $60.- 
000  I  certainly  support  the  adoption  of 
the  rule 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Ls  to  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  study  commission  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  possible  sites  and  plans  to  provide 
facilities  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital 

The  study  is  to  consider  what  types 
of  facilities  are  necessary,  where  they 
should  be  located,  what  .services  ar  d  In- 
formation should  be  available,  wlt^  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  foreign  visitors  aid  our 
young  people 

The  Study  Commission  will  be  com- 
posed of  21  members,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator 
of  the  aSA,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Planning 
Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts,  6  Members  of  the 
Senate.  3  from  each  party,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  6  Members  of  the  House,  3  from  each 
party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  3  additional  membi-rs  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  at  least  2  of 
whom  shaJl  not  be  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  The  Chairman  shall 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Staff 
wtD  be  provided  by  GSA  The  Commis- 
sion Ls  to  report  to  the  Congress  by  March 
15,  19«7;  160,000  Is  authorized  for  the 
Study 

There  are  no  minority  views,  and  no 
opposition  from  the  administration 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
■greens  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 


that  of  lawful  permanent  residents  of 
the  Umted  State.s,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  Uie  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  llie  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
.Mr.  Feichan)  ' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs  Celler, 
PiicHAN  Gilbert,  McCxn-LOCH.  and 
Moore, 


TO  ADJUST  THE  STATUS  OF  CITBAN 
REFUGEES 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tak^  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  HB.  15183  >  to 
adjust  the  status  of  Cuban  refugee*  to 


AUTHORIZING  A  STUDY  OF  FACILI- 
TIES AND  SERVICES  FOR  V^SITORS 
TO  THE  NATION  S   CAPITAL 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c<.insent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH  R.  14604  i  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  remodel 
the  existing  structures  of  the  US  Bo- 
tanic Garden  for  use  as  a  visitors"  center. 
In  the  House  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  IMr  GR.^Yl? 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  I  understand  the 
measure  that  has  been  presented  here 
and  the  changes  that  you  now  are  of- 
fenng  to  the  House,  the  study  pertains 
only  to  the  remodeling  of  the  Botanic 
Garderis  as  a  possible  site  for  a  visitors' 
center;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  GRAY  No,  that  Is  In  error.  The 
bill  we  originally  Introduced  called  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  remodel 
the  Botanic  Garden  as  a  visitors'  cen- 
ter However,  after  having  extensive 
hearings,  the  committee  felt  with  the 
number  of  proposals  that  were  presented 
to  it  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
select  a  21-memb«»r  Commission,  6  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  6  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent along  with  members  appointed  bv 
the  President  and  other  distinguished 
citizens  to  study  the  matter  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
March  15,  1967 

All  the  language  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  has  been  stricken  from  the 
new  bin.  which  I  will  be  glad  to  explain 
and  also  the  new  language  which  is  now 
t)efore  the  House  for  our  consideration 

Mr  PICKLE  The  study  then  which 
l.s  pri>p<^sfd  would  allow  the  Comml.s- 
.sl(jn  to  consider  possible  sites  other  than 
ihe  B«>tanlc  Oarden. 

Mr.  GRAY  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct 

It  will  be  up  to  the  free  Judgment  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  site  or  sites 
they  would  like  to  recommend.  I  use 
the  word  ".sites"  In  the  plural  In  the 
event  that  they  should  want  to  recom- 
mend morp  than  one  site. 

Mr  PTCKl.F  A  visitors'  center  would 
be  in  or  near  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol. 
would  It  tiof 

Mr  GRAY     The  Commission  could  so 

Mr  PICK1.E  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarlflcatlon  Nciaiise  I  Introduced  a  bill 


last  October  which  recommended  a  vu;. 
tors'  center  either  here  or  In  or  near  the 
Capito!  It  Is  greatly  needed  and  it  is 
something  that  the  Congress  perhaps  has 
neglected  for  too  long 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  disagree 
as  to  a  center  hi  the  old  Botanic  Gar- 
den but  I  am  not  certain  tliat  that  would 
be  the  ideal  place. 

I  personally  feel  that  right  here  in  the 
Capitol  we  should  make  room  for  a  visi- 
tors center  becaa.se  we  have  mure  to 
offer  In  Washington  than  in  any  place  in 
the  world  io  far  as  historic  sites  and 
scenery  Is  concerned. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  caring  for  our 
visitors  So  I  am  hoping  that  this  will 
be  done. 

I  would  say  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  I  concur  with  his  recommenda- 
tion that  jie  has  made  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  that  the  proposed 
work  ought  to  proceed  Immediately  on 
the  constriction  and  remodeling  of  the 
west  front. 

I  am  not  at  all  frightened  about  the 
cost  or  the  fears  expressed  by  some  of 
our  historians  about  what  might  hap- 
pen when  some  corner  might  be  re- 
modeled or  changed  a  little 

I  think  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is 
eminently  correct  in  makinp  the  recom- 
mendations that  he  has  made. 

I  hope  in  connection  with  the  study 
that  Is  going  on  in  that  regard  and  in 
this  one  that  perhaps  we  will  have  a 
center  right  here  in  the  Capitol  where 
thousands  and  thou.sands  of  Americans 
can  come  to  visit  each  day. 

Mr  GR,\Y  I  thank  the  eentlemar,. 
and  before  I  explain  the  bill  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  ecntle- 
man  from  Texas  for  bringinK  this  matter 
to  our  attention  by  introducing  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  a  visitors  center  for  our  creat 
Nation's  Capital  He  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  hearings  and  to  the 
subject  in  general.  I  also  want  to  thank 
all  Memtjcrs  of  the  House  for  their  won- 
derful support  of  this  matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  your  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Public  Works  L« 
pleased  to  pre.sent  for  your  con.sidera- 
tlon  H  R  14604,  a  blU  to  authorize  the 
appvJlntment  of  a  21 -member  Conimi.';- 
sion  to  study  the  needs  for  a  National 
and,  or  Capitol  visitors  center  The  need 
Is  great — the  hour  Is  late. 

Washington.  DC .  has  become  not 
only  the  Capital  of  the  UniU-d  States  of 
America  but  a  world  capital.  Over  the 
last  100  years  from  the  end  of  the  great 
Civil  War  to  the  present  date  the  growth 
of  the  entire  area,  which  encompasses  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  Government's  op- 
eration, has  been  a  fantastic  one.  As 
this  growth  has  come  Into  being  there 
has  been  a  comparable  Increase  In 
growth  in  the  number  of  visitors  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  from  all 
comers  of  the  earth  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington either  for  business  or  pleasure 
These  visitors,  whatever  the  purpose  of 
their  visit  to  Washington,  are  anxious  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  this  great  Government 
In  action  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  many  historic  sites  within  the 
area      In  most  cases  thla  Is  their  first 


visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  Its  en- 
virons.    Tliey  come   to  Washington  to 
enjoy  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  the 
great    historical    city.      In    most    cases 
when  they  arrive  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge nor  do  they  have  any  real  informa- 
tion on  what  to  see,  where  to  go,  whom  to 
meet,  where  to  stay,  and  what  is  avail- 
able m  the  form  of  facilities,  food,  and 
lodgings  in  the  area.    They  enter  a  city 
which  Is  strange  to  them  and  yet  when 
they  come  to  Washington  to  take  In  Its 
treasures  they  find  In  the  year  1966  no 
organized   Government  program  which 
will  provide  them  with  the  proper  in- 
formation to  really  see  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital    To  date  no  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped which  will  make  a  visitor's  stay  in 
Washlnston  easier  and  which  will  enable 
a  visitor  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  every 
minute  of  his  stay  in  Washington.    This 
situation  has  existed   for  many  years. 
Over  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
many  proposals  advanced  to  alleviate  this 
lack  of  proper  facilities  for  our  Capital 
visitors.     Tlie  existing  situation  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue.     Necessary  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition so  that  the  situation  described  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on 
March  25.  1966,  will  no  longer  exist.    He 
said  in  part : 

No  city  in  the  world  treats  lt«  visitors 
with  such  shabby  Indifferences  than  ■Wash- 
ington, DC.  They  cannot  And  parking 
space;  there  is  no  place  to  get  a  meal  in 
the  Capitol  environs:  they  CflJinot  get  a 
drink  of  water  In  some  of  the  congressional 
office  buildings;  and  there  Is  no  official  or 
designated  place  where  they  may  get  Infor- 
mation on  how  to  visit  our  most  revered  na- 
tional shrines  What  they  do  get  very  often 
are  parking  tickets,  a  feeling  of  being  strang- 
ers and  intruders,  and.  above  all.  shabby, 
cold  Indifference  to  their  coming  here  on 
what  truly  is  a  pilgrimage  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  The  time  passed  gen- 
erations ago  for  us  In  Washington  to  meet 
our  common  obligations  to  common  cour- 
tesy. 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  proper 
treatment  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  H  R  14604,  as  amended,  Is  our 
beginning. 

E\1dence  was  submitted  during  the 
hearings  that  in  1960  more  than  15  mil- 
lion persons  visited  the  Washington  area, 
tliat  an  expected  24  million  will  come  by 
1970.  and  that  by  1980  the  figure  will  be 
least  35  million  persons. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  not  only  Amer- 
icans are  coming  to  Washington  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  visit  historic  shrines 
and  see  their  own  Government  in  opera- 
tion, but  so  are  nationals  of  other  na- 
tions, particularly  those  from  emerging 
nations  studying  the  American  political, 
educational,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tems to  learn  if  the  American  way  can  be 
adapted  to  their  own  countries  and  peo- 
ple. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  magnet  drawing  visitors  and  stu- 
dents, the  obligation  and  the  opportunity 
to  foster  patriotism,  education,  and 
inspiration  afforded  by  the  National 
Capital  area  are  Incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  TTiere  was  re- 
peated criticism  that  Washington  is  al- 
most alone  among  other  world  and  State 
capitals  in  not  having  a  oommtuilty  pro- 


gram  to   assist  visitors,   students,    and 
tourists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dozens  of  persons  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  this  legislation.  None 
were  opposed.  Almost  all  the  witnesses 
covered  the  need  for  providing  facilities 
for  our  own  American  visitors.  We  must 
not  forget  our  image  overseas.  The  best 
way  to  bring  peace  and  maintain  it  is  to 
have  a  better  person-to-person  exchange 
between  foreign  citizens  and  people  from 
our  own  coimtry.  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  International  Visi- 
tors Service  heswiquartered  here  in 
Washington  which  I  think  explains  again 
the  urgency  of  this  problem: 

International    Visitors    Service, 
CouNcn.  OF  Greater  Washing- 
ton Organizations, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  17,   1966. 
Hon.  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  Hoiise  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Ma.  Gray:  An  estimated  500.000 
overseas  visitors  come  to  Washington  each 
year  only  to  find  that  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  offers  fewer  tourist  facilities 
and  less  information  in  foreign  languages 
than  any  other  major  city  in  the  world  today. 
It  is  our  hope  that  a  National  'Visitors  Center 
will  correct  these  serious  omissiorus. 

If  there  is  any  way  the  IVIS  Council  and  or 
its  member  organizations  can  help  to  promote 
the  passage  ot  legislation  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facliltles  for  visitors  both  in- 
ternational and  domestic,  I  hope  you  will  so 
Instruct  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  EteAN  E.  Brown,  Jr.. 

Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  hope  we  can 
pass  this  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote 
and  get  on  with  the  important  job  of 
providing  the  necessary  tools  that  will 
result  in  the  eventual  establishment  of 
a  national  visitors  center  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14604 
sets  up  a  study  commission  to  study,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  visitors* to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  including  displays  for 
informing  the  visitors  of  the  history  of 
the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

There  has  been  much  interest  in  the 
idea  of  a  soimd  and  light  presentation  at 
the  Capitol.  This  new  meditim  has  done 
wonders  for  the  Acropolis  in  Athens,  the 
Forum  In  Rome,  the  Invalides  and  Ver- 
sailles in  Prance,  and  the  U.S.S.  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  N.C. 

The  Idea  of  depicting  by  "sound  and 
light"  historic  events  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  Capitol  has  been  endorsed 
by  Walter  N.  Tobiiner,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts;  and  the  Washington  Con- 
vention and  'Visitors  Btireau. 

I  would  have  every  hope  that  the  study 
commission  cotild  include  in  its  study  of 
possible  services  for  ■visitors  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  feasibility  study  of  sound 
and  llglit.  I  am  siu-e  that  the  study 
commission  could  have  the  help  in  such  a 
study  of  the  organizations  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  of  additional  foundations 
and  indivtduaJIs,  including  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 


I  have  discussed  the  inclusion  of  a 
study  of  a  sound  and  light  presentation 
at  the  Capitol  as  part  of  the  study  com- 
mission's activities  'with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  agrees  that  such  a  study 
would  make  a  ver>'  valuable  contribution, 
and  that  the  study  commission  will  give 
It  proper  consideration.  With  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gr-ayI,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  can  have  placed  before  it  for 
its  consideration  of  feasibility  study  of 
sound  and  light. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  14604 
Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 
Jointly  of  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion and  the  Senate  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, and  after  consultation  with  tlie 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  and  rep- 
resentatives ot  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  designated  by  such  Institute,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  reconstruct,  alter, 
and  repair  the  existing  structures  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  located  on  the  site  adjoin- 
ing the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  and 
to  do  such  other  construction  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  such  structures  suitable 
for  use  as  a  visitors'  center.  Such  visitors' 
center  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
facilities  for  Information,  parking,  sales  for 
educational  books,  prints,  pamphleta,  and 
films,  restaurants,  and  an  auditorium  for 
visual  and  sound  presentations  describing  the 
Nation's  history,  pairtlcularly  with  reference 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  terminal  facul- 
ties necessary  for  the  operation  of  a  shuttle 
service  from  such  center  to  points  of  historic 
national  interest  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

Sec.  2.  The  structuaJ  and  mechanical  care 
of  the  visitors'  center  authorized  by  this 
Act  and  the  care  of  the  surrounding  grounds 
shall  be  vinder  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

"That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  Study 
Commission  which  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  sites  and 
plans  to  provide  facilities  and  services  for 
visitors  and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Such  study  may  include  provision 
for  the  foUowlng  activities  and  services: 

"(1)  exhibits,  lectiires,  films,  and  displays 
for  informing.  Instructing,  and  orienting 
visitors  reopecting  the  history,  growth,  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  all  its  branches; 

"(2)  exhibits  and  displays  by  the  Indlvld- 
tial  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  their  history,  resources,  scenic 
attractions,  and  other  appropriate  matters; 

"(3)  providing  information  and  assistance 
to  visitors  to  facilitate  their  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  Its 
historic  and  cultural  resources; 

"  (4)  providing  specialized  Information  and 
assistance  to  foreign  visitors  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  their  travel  throughout  the  United 
States; 

"(5)  providing  special  services  to  visiting 
student  groups.  Including  schednllng,  regis- 
tration, and  coordination  of  tours;  and 
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"(d)  providlag  auxiliary  service*  such  as 
parking,  local  transportation,  and  Informa- 
tloa  centers  at  strategic  locations  necessary 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

"3«c.  2  lai  The  Study  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,  the 
Secretary  rif  the  3m.lthsonlan  Institution,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Hum.\nltie9.  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commlsalon  of  Pine  Arts,  six  Members 
of  the  Senate  three  from  each  party,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, three  from  each  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
Uves  and  three  additional  members  ap- 
jxj'.nted  by  t_he  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  not  be  officers  of  the 
Federal  Ooverximent  Non-Pederal  members 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Study  Commission  The 
Study  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman 

"ibi  Members  of  the  Study  Commission 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral or  District  Government  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  In  accord-ince  with 
■action  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946 
(5  U  3  C  5Sai .  and  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U3C  73h-2i  for  persons  In  the 
dovernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

■■(CI  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Servlcea  .Administration  shall  provide  from 
amons  the  personnel  and  facLlties  of  the 
Oeneral  Services  .Administration  necessary 
staiT  and  facilities  to  assist  the  Commission 
In  carr>-lng  out  lt«  duties  under  this  Act. 

••S«c.  3  The  Commlsalon  shall  report  the 
resu;:,*  of  its  study  and  InvestlKatlon  tj  Con- 
greKs  not  later  than  March  15.  1967  Such 
report  shall  include  its  recommendations  as 
to  a  site  or  sites  for  the  facilities  to  be  pro- 
vided together  with  preliminary  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  architectural  drawings  for  such 
facilities  and  the  estimated  coat  of  the  rec- 
ommended sltea  and  faclUtlea. 

"Sec  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  »6O,0OO  to  carry  out 
thia  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  facilities 
and  services  to  be  furnished  vLsltors  and 
students  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  Lt:AVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  ORAY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
Imou-s  consf-nt  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  lecrlslative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed 

Tlie  SPF-\KER  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


"THE  PEACE  WE  SEEK  ^SERMON 
BY  ARCHBISHOP  PATRICK  A 
O-BOYLE 

Mr  BOOOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MaAsachusettB   [Mr.  McCoimacx] 


may  extend  his  remark.=i  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  a  sermon  by 
Archbishop  O'Boyle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
LoiUslana  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  and  Mr.i.  Johnson  were  among 
those  attendln*{  a  Special  Votive  Mass 
for  Peace  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral 
last  Tuesday.  In  response  to  the  recent 
worldwide  appeal  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  To- 
day marks  the  anniversary  of  the  Pon- 
tiff s  historic  plea  for  peace  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Archbishop  Patrick  A  O'Boyle  cele- 
brated the  mass  and  delivered  the  sermon 
on  world  peace,  which  I  include  with  my 
remarks.  Archbishop  Egldlo  Vaixnozzl, 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States, 
presided.  Before  the  mass,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  John  S.  Spence.  of  Washington, 
led  the  congregation  In  recitation  of  the 
rosary,  a  devotion  particularly  requested 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  during  the  month  of 
October, 

Both  the  recitation  of  the  rosary  and 
the  Mass  for  Peace  were  duplicated  In 
all  Catholic  churches  of  the  Washington 
Archdiocese  today. 

In  addition  to  the  President  and  First 
Lady,  and  Mrs  McCormack  and  myself, 
those  attending  the  cathedral  mass  In- 
cluded, Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  representing  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Schnitt- 
ker,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John  W 
Hennlng,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
Clark,  Retired  Justice  Stanley  Reed, 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien. 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Dr  David  O. 
Colwell.  Dr  George  R  Davis.  36  Members 
of  Congress,  and  representatives  of  56 
foreign  countries.  Including  24  Ambassa- 
dors. 

Th«  Pxacb  We  Skkk 

(Sermon  by  Archbishop  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle, 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  Oct.  4.  1966) 
Mr  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  once  again  to  this  House  of  Ood.  I  wel- 
come also  our  gracious  First  Lady  and  mem- 
bers of  your  family,  the  Honorable  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  Mrs  McCormack  Honorable 
Chief  Justice  of  the  L'nlted  States,  Members 
of  Congress,  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Vly  brother  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  my 
distinguished  coUeagtiea  of  other  Christian 
faiths.  Monslgnort.  Priests.  Religious  and  be- 
loved people  of  Ood: 

We  have  met  here  together  before— aome- 
tlmea  in  Joy  sometimes  in  sorrtiw.  sometimes 
to  ask  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Ood  on  our 
labor*.  This  time  we  meet  In  response  to 
the  anguished  call  of  a  spiritual  leader  Pope 
Paul  VT  Two  weeks  ago  he  Issued  an  en- 
cyclical letter  addreased  tii  the  Catholic 
Btshopa  of  the  entire  world  a.-.klng  prayers 
during  the  month  of  October  f^r  a  rotum  of 
peace  to  mankind — prayers  to  jesuF  Christ. 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  to  Mar>-  His  Mother, 
the  Quean  of  Peace  The  Holv  Father  fur- 
ther requested  that  special  religious  servlcea 
in  the  cause  of  peace  be  conducted  on  Octo- 
t>er  4  the  flnt  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
he  flew  acrona  the  ocean  aa  a  white-robed 
mesaanger  of  peace,  to  addreaa  the  repreaent- 
atlvea  of  the  United  Nations 

3d  today  we  meet  In  supplication.  We 
meet  not  aa  Jew  or  Oentlla,  not  aa  black  or 
white  oT  yellow  or  brown,  but  as  brothers. 


The  year  that  has  passed  since  Pope  Paul 
VI  made  his  dramatic  appearance  before  tlie 
tJ.N.  has  been  one  of  bitter  frtistratlon. 
Again  and  again  and  again,  both  directly 
and  through  the  United  Nations,  our  country 
has  tried  every  form  of  p>ersuaslon  to  get  its 
adversaries  around  the  conference  table— 
and  then  tried  again.  But  to  no  avail.  We 
learned  once  more  the  built-in  limitations  o{ 
unilateral  action — the  cruel  truth  of  the 
adage  that  It  takes  two  to  make  peace,  but 
only  one  can  start — or  prolong — a  war. 

When  the  Bishops  of  the  world  assembled 
in  Rome  last  year,  they  pondered  deeply  Uu 
questions  that  have  divided  men  of  good  will 
the  world  over — "Is  war  ever  necessary?  ij 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  Just  war?"  " 

While  deploring  in  the  strongest  terms  tlie 
existence  of  war  anywhere,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  Bishops  had  this  to  say: 

■As  long  as  the  danger  of  war  remains  and 
there  is  no  com{)etent  and  sufficiently  power- 
ful authority  at  the  International  level,  gov- 
ernments cannot  be  denied  the  right  to  legi- 
timate defense.  " 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  consensus  of  Catholic  theologians, 
a  nation  Is  morally  justified  In  taking  up 
arms  not  only  In  defense  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate rights,  but  also  in  defense  of  a  weaker 
nation  that  is  being  unjustly  oppressed.  A 
war  of  defense  is  permitted  only  alter  "every 
means  of  peaceful  settlement  has  been  ex- 
hausted." In  other  words,  discussion  and 
arbitration  should  be  attempted,  if  they  oSer 
any  hope  of  settling  the  mutual  disagree- 
ments. 

Even  In  a  Just  war  we  must  recognize  tliat 
certain  tactical  measures  are  contrary  to  ttie 
moral  law  The  Council  vigorously  con- 
demned total  war — that  is.  that  form  of  com- 
bat which  regards  as  permissible  the  direct 
and  deliberate  killing  or  wounding  of  aU  the 
pyeople  of  a  hostile  nation,  even  the  Innocent 
and  helpless.  On  this  matter  the  Council 
said, 

"Any  act  of  war  aimed  indiscriminately 
at  the  destruction  of  entire  cities  or  of  exten- 
sive areas  along  with  their  population  U  a 
crUne  against  God  and  man  himself.  It 
merits  unequivocal  and  unhesitating  con- 
demnation." 

Prom  this  it  might  seem  to  follow  that  it 
Is  wrong  to  manufacture  and  to  accumulate 
such  terrible  weapons  for  mass  destruction 
as  nuclear  bombs,  which  might  easily  lead 
a  nation  to  indiscriminate  attacks.  But  tlie 
Council  did  not  go  that  far.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Bishops  approved  this  statement. 
"Scientific  weapons,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
amassed  solely  for  use  in  war.  The  defensive 
strength  of  any  nation  Is  considered  to  bt 
dependent  on  its  capacity  for  Immediate  re- 
taliation against  an  adversary  Hence,  this 
accumulation  of  arms,  which  increases  eacli 
year,  also  serves.  In  a  way  heretofore  un- 
known, as  as  a  deterrent  to  possible  enemy 
attack  " 

NevertheleKs.  the  Bishops  of  the  Council 
deplored  the  arms  race  that  is  going  on 
among  the  more  powerful  nations,  declaring 
that  It  is  not  a  safe  wiiy  to  preserve  a  steady 
peace  '  They  urged  ail  nations  to  make  a 
true  beglnmng  of  disarmament — but  added 
wisely  the  qualltlcatlon.  "not  indeed  a  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  but  one  proceeding  at 
an  equal  pace  according  to  agreement,  and 
hacked  up  by  authentic  and  workiible  safe- 
guards ■ 

This  same  Idea—that  the  peace  we  sees 
must  be  ba/ied  on  the  equality  of  rtghu  of  all 
nations — wns  repealed  by  Pope  Paul  In  his 
encyclical  when  he  said 

"Peace  must  rest  on  Justice  and  the  liberty 
of  mankind,  and  take  Into  account  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  communities  Otherwise, 
it  will  be  shlfUng  and  unstable." 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  paid  generous 
tribute   to   thoae   who   fight   for  their  coun- 
try I  or  are  prepared  to  fight)  in  a  Just  war^ 
Thoaa  who  are  pledged  to  the  servlc*  o. 
their    country    as    members    of    Its    armed 


forces  "  the  Council  declared,  "bhould  regard 
themselves  as  agents  of  security  and  freedom 
on  behalf  of  their  people  As  long  as  they 
fuiau  this  role  properly,  they  are  making  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 

^Although  the  peace  we  so  ardently  desire 
may  seem  only  remotely  possible  at  present, 
we  must  not  lose  hope.  Perhaps  the  influ- 
ence of  so  many  men  of  go<xl  will  throughout 
the  world  may  succeed  in  breaking  down  the 
stubbornness  of  those  who  are  now  so 
strongly  opposed  to  arbitration  Further- 
more we  have  Uie  beneflt  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury communications,  with  messages  of  peace 
and  brotherhood  being  constantly  beamed  to 
the  people  In  captive  countries.  Even  mora 
eloquent  is  the  shining  example  of  mission- 
aries doctors,  nursee.  scientists  and  other 
unselaeh  souls  from  the  free  world  who  come 
among  them  only  to  help.  ,  ^  ^ 

But  our  chief  hope  is  in  the  power  of  God, 
which  will  not  fall  us  if  we  do  our  part.  We 
must  redouble  our  prayers  in  company  with 
•the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  disinher- 
ited ■  whose  voices  the  Holy  Father  makes 
his  own,  that  mankind  will  soon  find  the  way 
to  a  true  peace.  We  should  pray  also  that 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  may  exer- 
cise the  wisdom,  the  statesmanship  and  the 
love  for  their  fellow  men  that  they  need  to 
fulfill  what  Pope  Paul  has  called  their  true 
vocation— "to  make  brothers,  not  only  of 
some  but  of  all  men  " 

Let  us  pray,  above  all.  for  our  President 
and  all  other  officials  who  must  carry  the 
heavy  burden  of  decision  for  our  foreign 
poucy.  Thev  have  brought  their  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities here  to  the  feel  of  Him  who 
said,  "Come  to  Me  all  you  who  labor  and  are 
burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you."  May  they 
resume  them  now  with  fresh  vigor  and  con- 
fidence, knowing  that,  as  they  have  believed, 
thev  will  not  walk  alone  i 

God  bless  you  and  keep  you.    > 


Mortgage  loan  money  for  home  pur- 
chases has  become  practically  nonexist- 
ent at  reasonsible  cost  levels.  In  fact, 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  the  situ- 
ation has  deteriorated.  Nationwide  con- 
struction activity  dropped  in  August  to 
the  lowest  rate  of  the  year.  Single- 
family  home  building  value  declined  24 
percent  in  August  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  contracts  for  apartment  construc- 
tion dropped  28  percent. 

There  is  evidence  now  that  these  de- 
clines are  spreading  to  stores  and  other 
commercial  buildings  as  weU.  They  are 
down  4  percent. 

In  my  own  area,  Metropolitan  New- 
Orleans,  our  otherwise  bright  economic 
picture    is    marred    by    the    depressed 
homebuilding    industry.      We    are    en- 
joying a   large  measure  of  prosperity. 
In  April  of  this  year,  we  led  the  Nation 
in  a  26-percent  increase  in  retail  sales. 
In  the  first  6  months  our  unemploy- 
ment dropped  from  4.2  percent  to  3.2 
percent,  effective  buying  income  rose  11 
percent,  and  our  port  activity  jumped 
17.4  percent.    Our  construction  activity, 
however,  was  down  42.5  percent,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  current  high  level  of  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgages  is  to  blame. 
I  deplore  these  high  interest  rates  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  impeding  growth, 
but  they  are  depriving  families  of  needed 
homes.    We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to 
create  an   economic   climate  in   which 
money  flows  freely  between  our  savings 
institutions  and  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation. 


that  defendant's  conduct  may  be  reached,  if 
at  all,  only  by  contempt  proceedings,  not  by 
a  prosecution  lor  disorderly  conduct.  The 
latter,  It  is  said,  has  a  "chilling  effect"  upon 
the  Bar,  and  violates  various  statutory  and 
constitutional  provisions. 
I 
The  rules  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  limit  counsel's  role  at 
hearings  to  advising  the  witness  as  to  his 
legal  rights.  Counsel  is  precluded  from  cross 
examining  other  witnesses  or  from  present- 
ing oral  argument.2  similar  limitations  have 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

On  August  16.  1966,  defendant's  law  part- 
ner  sought   to    cross-examine    a   witness    in 
contravention   of   the   committee's  rules   but 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so.     The  next  day, 
defendant's  partner  made  the  same  request 
on    behalf   of   another   client,   who,   he   said, 
would    be   defamed   by   the   testimony   about 
to  be  elicited,  but  again  the  request  was  de- 
nied   In    accordance    with    the    committee's 
rules.     Defendant   then   stated   that   he  was 
"also  ,  ,   .  an  attorney"  for  the  same  client 
and   pursued   the   same   request   which   had 
Just    been    denied.      Defendant's    effort    was 
likewise  rejected,  but  he  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand,    -n-ie  chairman  a  number  of  times  or- 
dered defendant  to  stop,  he  repeatedly  rapped 
his  gavel  to  keep  order,  and  he  told  defend- 
ant again  and  again  to  be  se.^.ted— all  to  no 
avail.     Defendant's   voice   Increased   In   vol- 
ume   as    he    attempted    to    arown    out    both 
the  chairman's  voice  and  the  gavel,  and  he 
failed  to  take  his  seat.    Ultimately,  after  de- 
fendant had  disregarded  a  final  order  to  sit 
down,   ho   wr.s   ordered   ejected   and  was  re- 
moved from  the  hearing  room.     Thr--'Ughout 
this  episode  defendant  was  loud  and  boister- 


NEED  TO  STIMULATE  FLOW  OF 
MORTGAGE  CREDIT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a  situ- 
ation that  demands  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  have  a  mea.sure  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  state  of  the  economy  of 
our  great  Nation. 

On  August  15,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
314  to  1,  passed  a  bill  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  mortgage  credit  by  expanding  the 
purchasin:?  authority  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortcace  .^ssociation.  Under  this 
law.  signed  by  the  President.  FNMA  was 
authorized  to  purchase  FHA  and  'VA 
mortgages  amounting  to  an  additional  $1 
billion  under  its  ."special  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  an  additional  $3.76  biUion 
under  its  secondary  market  operations. 

Although  the  Congress  approved  this 
legislation  over  a  month  ago,  there  has 
been  nothing  done  to  implement  this 
lax  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  upon 
J  Stanley  Baughman,  who  Is  President 
of  FNMA,  to  take  immediate  action  to 
mplcment  this  legislation.  The  critical 
Situation  in  our  home  construction  in- 
dustry, which  this  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  remedy,  still  exists  and  the  cure 
has  not  been  applied. 


DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  CONVIC- 
TION  OF  ARTHUR  KINOY 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.   BUCHANAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
September  27  I  caUed  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  opinion  of  Judge  Har- 
old H.  Greene  in  the  disorderly  conduct 
conviction  of  Arthur  Kinoy,  an  attorney, 
who  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
Pool  bill  hearings  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
for  the  edification  of  the  membership 
Judge  Greene's  September  29  opinion  in 
which  he  denied  the  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment  made  by  Kinoy  against  this 
conviction. 

Arthur  Kinoy  appealed  this  decision 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals.  I  include  herewith  Judge 
Greene's  opinion: 

[District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, Criminal  Division  1 
District  op  CoLtJMBiA.  Plaintiff,  r.  Arthvr 
KiNOT.  Defendant — Ckiiviinai,  Action  No. 
D,C.  23093-66 

OPINION 

This  Is  a  motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment. 
The  principal  argument'  being  advanced  is 


1  It  Is  also  contended  that  the  information 
falls  to  charge  an  offense.    DC.  Code  5  22- 


1107  Incorporates  the  common  law  concept  of 
breach  of  the  peace  (see  Hill  v.  United  States. 
22    App.    DC.    395,    402    (1903^:    Masters    v. 
Vvited  State!!.  42   App.  DC.  350.  355    (1914): 
Hamilton  v.  United  States.  26  App.  DC.  382. 
385   (1905):   Tyner  v.  United  States.  23  App. 
DC    324,  358,   359    (1904);    Uvited   States  v. 
Davis.  71  F.  Supp.  749.  reVd.  83  U.S.  .App.  D.C. 
Q9    cert    denied.  334  U.S    849:  see  Durham  v. 
United  Statr:^.  94  U.S.  App   DC.  228.  240,  note 
45  I,  which  included  such  disorderly  conduct 
as    loud    and   boisterous    talking    (Common- 
n-ealth  v    Hoxev.  16  Mass.  384  (1920i:  24  Am. 
Jur  2d  Disturbing  Meetings  ?  1  (19661:  State 
v.    Watkins.    123    Tenn.    502,    130    S.W.    839 
(1910)K      Even   If    It   be   assumed    that   the 
charge  was  laid   under   that  portion   of   the 
statute  which  requires  a  showing  that  "any 
person"   was   assembled.   It   would   make   no 
difference,  for  this  means  only  that  the  of- 
fense   was    committed    In    the    presence    of 
others  (cf.  Mcyris  v.  District  o1  Columhia.  31 
A    2d  652   (1943>.     The  offence  was  so  rom- 
mnted  here,  and  had  this  Issue  been  raised 
at  anv  time  durlne  the  trial,  the  prosecution 
would   have   been    permitted   to   amend   the 
information  to  conform  to  the  evidence.    The 
Court  would  be  reluctant  to  assume  that  this 
Is    a    defect    which    cannot    be    rectified    by 
amendment,  for  that  would  mean   that  the 
statute  cannot  conceivably  be  applied  to  an 
assembly  of  the  kind  here  involved  and  that 
legislative  meetings  therefore  cannot,  under 
rwesent    law,    be    protected    from    disorderly 
per^^ons.     See  pp.  10-11   infra.     Such  a  con- 
struction should  hardly  be  favored.     It  may 
be  noted  that  the  DLstrict  of  CoUunbla  Court 
of   .Appeals   has   on   a   number    of   occasions 
upheld    convictions   under    section    1107    on 
the   basis    of   informations   in   all   pertinent 
respects  identical  to  that  used  here.    Finally, 
D.C.    Code    §22-3111    does   not   contain    the 
element  of  assembly. 

'  Rule  VII.  Rules  of  Procedure.  House  Com- 
mittee on  rn-Amerlcan  Activities. 

'Hannah  v.  Larche.  363  U.S.  420,  at  443- 
445.  485  note  7. 
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the  arKument  is  like-     lectlve  sanctton  whatever  for  disruptive  con- 
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white  or  yellow  or  brown,  but  %m  brottowm. 


•ThoB«  who  are  pledged  to  the  serric*  o- 
their    country    aa    members    of    Its    armeo 
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oua  and  h«  eonUnued  to  be  loud  »nd  bouter- 
ou»  while  he  wma  beln«  removed  * 

DefendATit  arguee  that  his  conduct  wa« 
protected  beoau*e  he  wae  engA((Ml  In  legal 
argument  designed  to  secure  for  hl»  client 
the  right  of  rmea-examlnatlon  or  to  make  a 
record  ttac  cr<j«a- examination  waa  not  b^lng 
aiiowed  There  are  several  difflcultles  with 
ttUa  pualtlon. 

Klrst  The  committee  •  rulea  provide  no 
role  whatever  for  Jiie  who.  as  ihla  defendant. 
repreaents  someone  ..iher  thaa  the  witness 
oa  the  stand  •  S;nce  defetidajat  thus  had  no 
standing  to  engage  In  legal  argument  In  the 
first  place,  the  contention  that  his  argument 
was  protected  from  Interruption  Is  boot- 
strap" at  tsest  .Second  Even  If  It  be  as- 
sumed that  defendant  had  somehow  achieved 
the  status  of  counsel  within  the  meaning  of 
Rule  Vir.  he  st.i;  was  not  entitled  to  present 
argument  because,  unlike  court  rules,  the 
rules  of  the  committee  eipreaely  prohibit  the 
presentation  of  legal  argument  by  counsel.' 
Third  It  was  perfectly  obvious  long  before 
defendant  was  asked  to  alt  down  that  the 
cocnniittee  was  not  about  to  devtete  from  its 
roles  by  allowing  just  this  particular  lawyer 
to  croBs-examine  Just  this  particular  com- 
mittee witness  Aa  for  making  a  recoril.  that, 
too.  had  been  aiade  long  before  the  situation 
came  to  a  head  '  In  abort,  pr'^longatlon  of 
the  argument  served  no  conceivable  legiti- 
mate purp>oee  Fourth  Even  legal  argument 
must  t)e  kept  within  bounds.  It  may  not  t>e 
offensive,  and  It  may  not  deteriorate  Into  a 
persistent  effort  to  drown  out  the  voice  of  the 
presiding  officer 

Attorneys  and  defendants  have  many  times 
been  held  in  contempt  jf  court  under  similar 


'  It  Is.  of  ccime  a  violation  of  the  statute 
to  be  loud  and  boisterous  while  being  re- 
moved from  a  cijcnmlttee  hearing  pursuant 
to  the  chairman's  order  Inasmuch  as  de- 
fendant was  not  'courLsel"  within  the  rr»ean- 
Ing  of  Rulea  VU  and  V^II  of  the  Rules  oi  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  .^ctlvttlea. 
hla  ejection  was  ipr-iverned  by  Rule  36ib)  of 
the  Rulea  of  the  House  of  Repraaentatlves 
Ct.  Untied  Status  v  Miller,  153  P  Supp  781. 
788  I  D  C  DC  1957  <  ,  rrv'd  on  othe'  ground), 
104  U  S   App   DC   30 

•Rule  VII.  which  delineates  the  function 
of  counsel  at  txjmmlttee  hearings,  provide* 
that  "the  participation  of  counsel  during  the 
course  of  any  hearing  and  wfiile  the  wxtntM 
ia  teatitytng  »hai;  be  limited  to  advising  tatd 
witne.tn  as  to  his  legal  rights'  (emphasis 
added' 

•  Rule  V'll  provides  that  counsel  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  oral  argiiment  with 
the  Commmee.  but  shall  confine  his  activity 
to  the  area  of  legal  advice  to  his  client." 
The  Chief  Justice,  sfieaklng  for  the  Court  In 
Yellln  V  United  Slates.  374  US  109  i  1963 1. 
stated  that,  afur  r<iuasel  fur  a  witness  before 
the  House  fccnmlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities had  uasucceaafuily  attempted  to  bring 
a  matter  to  the  attention  jt  the  committee. 
be  "would  not  have  t>een  'ustl.led  In  con- 
tinuing, since  Committee  ruleo  permit  couu- 
•el  only  to  advise  a  witness  not  to  engage 
In  oral  argument  with  the  Committee  Rule 
Vn(B>-  ,374  U3  at  UJi  Compare  the 
reaponse  of  defendant  here.  who.  when  the 
chairman  remonstrated  with  him  for  argu- 
U>g  In  violation  of  the  nilee.  replied.  'Of 
course  lawyers  always  argue  questions.  Mr 
Chairman'  I  Pr   i»7i 

'  Defendant  had  Just  stated  that  he  wanted 
the  record  Ui  show  that  he  wu  tsklng 
"strenuous  i>b'ecUou  ■  to  the  failure  to  allow 
croaa-exanunatlon  yet  after  being  told  :o 
b«  seated  l.osteaJ  of  complying,  he  began 
ooc«  more  to  make  a  statement  oeteoatbly 
for  the  rocord- 


ctrcumatancea  *  In  Janet  r  United  States. 
80  VA  App  DC  109.  151.  V  art  iB9  ild45i, 
a  caae  with  striking  factual  parallels  to  the 
instant  cAae.  the  UB.  Court  of  Appeal  for 
this  Circuit  upheld  a  contempt  conviction  of 
a  defendant  acting  as  his  own  attorney  who 
continued  to  preaa  a  particular  legal  point 
after  It  had  repeatedly  been  overruled  and 
he  had  several  times  been  told  to  stop.  Said 
the  court  (80  U.S.  App    D  C   at  UOl  : 

Whenever  counsel  or  a  defendant  on  trial 
or  a  witness  oversteps  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety and  refuses  to  heed  the  admonitions 
of  the  court  or  to  obey  In  the  presence  of  the 
court  a  lawful  order  of  the  court,  he  commits 
an  act  of  contempt.  Appellant.  In  persisting 
to  address  the  court  in  relation  to  a  matter 
about  which  the  court  had  already  ruled, 
after  being  repeatedly  warned,  was  guilty  of 
Conduct  subverilve  to  due  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure la  the  courtroom,  and  tending  to  ob- 
struct the  due  administration  of  Justice,  and 
such  an  oftender  ought  to  be.  and  properly 
waa,  disciplined  Kx  parte  Terry,  128  US 
289.  9  3  Ct  T7,  33  L.  Ed.  40S  " 

n 

Vigorous  legal  argument  on  behalf  of  a 
client  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  an  attor- 
ney: It  is  hla  duty  Courts  will  not  be  en- 
lightened on  the  Lsauea  If  the  poeltlona  of  the 
partlea  are  not  advocated  with  vigor  and  In- 
telligence More  Important,  the  protection 
of  the  righta  of  citizens — particularly  when 
Issues  of  great  controversy  and  emotional 
content  are  Involved — depend  upon  the 
steadfast  determination  and  fearless  per- 
formance of  counsel  Yet  this  obviously 
does  not  mean  that  counsel  can  do  as  he 
pleases  There  are  llmlta.  and  in  each  Indi- 
vidual case  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  trier  of  facta 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  limits  of 
the  permissible  were  transgreesed  Prom 
what  has  been  related  above  concerning  the 
defendants  actions.  It  Is  clear  that  his  con- 
duct exceeded  the  bounds  of  legitimate  legal 
argument  and  representation,  waa  therefore 
neither  protected  nor  privileged,  and  ^as  in 
the  Jonf$  case)  could  have  been  punished  as 
contempt.  For  that  reason  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  what  basis  there  is  for  the  conten- 
tion that  the  disorderly  conduct  conviction 
would  have  a  'chilling  effect "  upon  or  would 
intimidate  attorneys 

This  conviction  renders  nothing  lUegaJ 
that  would  not  have  been  illegal  in  any 
event  It  does  not  extend  by  one  lota  the 
area  of  impermlaalble  conduct.  If  It  did.  this 
Court  would  be  the  first  to  resist  the  exten- 
5. on.  All  It  does  is  to  uphold  the  propriety 
of  one  form  of  punishment  proceeding  (dis- 
orderly conduct)  where  another  i  contempt) 
has  commonly  been  available 

Defendant  argues  that  there  Is  a  great 
qualitative  difference  between  a  straight 
criminal  charge  and  a  crtmlnal  contempt 
charge.'  and   that   the   former  la   leso   proper 


•See.  eg  Sartier  v  United  States.  343  US 
1  I9i2i.  Hallirnan  \  Untied  States  182  P 
2d  880  (CA  9.  1950).  cert  denied.  U41  US 
9.^2;  United  State*  v  Galante.  298  P  2d  72 
C  A.  2.  19«3).  United  States  v  Landes.  97  F 
2d  378  (CA  3.  1988);  Melnnia  v  United. 
States.  101  r  2d  167  iCA  9.  196n,  rrrt 
denied.  342  D  S  953.  United  States  v  Hall.  176 
F  2d  163  .CA  2.  1949).  corf  denied.  338  VS. 
851 

•  In  lu  brief  amicus  ctirUe  in  United  States 
••  Sameff,  378  US  881  (1964i.  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  contended  that  "in 
normal  and  ordinary*  as  distinguished  from 
'technical  usage,  there  c»si  he  no  difference' 
between  criminal  contempt  and  any  other 
crime"  ip  15).  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
■ngland  contempts  ore  misdemeanors  Hals- 
bury.  Latct  of  England  280. 


.i.'.fl    lees   legitimate   than   the   latter.     Quit* 
the  iippr>alte  Is  true 

Disorderly  conduct  Is  a  "crime"  within  tbe 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  a  prosecu- 
tion for  disorderly  conduct  accordingly  pro- 
ceeds In  accordance  with  the  meticulous 
constitutional  protections  applicable  to 
criminal  prosecutions  generally.  Punish- 
ment for  contempt  of  court,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  Imposed  summarily,  without 
any  procedural  safegiiards  whatever  All  the 
Judge  needs  to  do  In  a  contempt  matter  li 
to  make  a  finding  that  the  defendant  Is  in 
contempt,  and.  after  giving  him  a  chance  M 
make  an  explanation,  impose  the  punish- 
ment. Summary  contempt  (which  this 
would  be  I  disp>en»e8  with  the  usual  criminal 
safefruarUs  of  notice  or  hearing.  Indictment 
or  Information,  bill  of  particulars.  Jury  trial. 
issuance  o(f  pro.:esB,  evidence,  or  argument 
Moreover,  the  maximum  sentence  Is  normally 
not  fixed  by  the  legislature  but  Is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge  •• 

The  use  of  the  contempt  p>ower  where  the 
regular  crtmlnal  process  is  available  h.<i8  fre- 
quently been  criticized  by  thoughtful  clvU 
libertarians  for  Just  these  reasons  Tlius,  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  dissenting  in  Green  v  Unnei 
States.  356  US  168.  194  (1958),  called  the 
summary  contempt  power  "perhaps,  nearest 
akin  t<j  despotic  power  of  any  f>ower  cxlstlr.j; 
under  our  form  of  government."  and  referred 
to  the  procedures  used  to  punish  contempti 
as  "arbitrary"  (356  US  at  196.  note  5)  and 
"dangerous"  i366  US  at  200)  In  the  same 
opinion  Justice  Black  characterized  con- 
tempt as  "the  offense  with  the  most  111- 
deOned  and  elastic  contours  In  our  law 
(which)  is  now  punished  by  the  harshest 
procedures  known  to  that  law"  (366  VS.  at 
2001  The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  In 
lis  amicus  curiae  brief  In  the  flarncff  case 
I. supra  note  9i  criticized  the  summary  con- 
tempt procedure  as  an  "anomaly"'  (p  1),  m 
which  the  Judge's  power  Is  "virtually  limit- 
less as  to  the  scope  of  the  offense,  the  means 
of  punishment  and  the  procedure  emplcyed" 
I  p  6) . 

It  la  illogical  and  contrary  to  hum."in  ex- 
perience to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  com- 
plex, cumbersome,  and  carefully  regulated 
criminal  process  instead  of  the  swift  and 
summary  contempt  process,  to  reuch  the 
same  conduct,  would  Inhibit  or  IntlmlcUte 
anyone 

.Acceptance  of  defendant's  broad  posi- 
tion— that,  because  of  the  availability  of 
contempt,  disorderly  conduct  laws  may  not 
be  employed  to  reach  the  misconduct  of 
those  appearing  before  courts  or  legislative 
bodies — would  imp>o8e  the  use  of  a  procedure 
(contempt)  potentially  far  more  oppressive 
and  far  more  readily  subject  to  abuse  than 
the  normal  criminal  proceaa  which  defend- 
ant would  discard.  Tliat  approach  would  re- 
quire in  every  case  the  invocation  of  a 
greater  more  unbridled  pow^r.  where  a 
lesser  more  circumscribed  p<3wer  might  well 
he  adequate  to  do  the  Job.  Tills  Is  undesir- 
able both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  de- 
fendants who  would  be  affected  by  this 
strange  doctrine  as  well  as  from  the  larger 
perspective  of  the  protection  of  civil  liberties. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  de- 
fendant attacks  the  use  of  disorderly  conduct 
laws   more   narrowly    ( that   is.   only  In  their 


'•  The  relative  simplicity  of  contempt  is 
undoubtedly  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
convictions  for  disorderly  conduct  for  mis- 
behavior before  JudlcltU  or  quasl-Judlclal 
tribunals.  But  see  .Stare  v  Sturges  48  Mo, 
App.  2C3  I  1892)  .  State  v  Smttfi.  218  A  2d  HT 
(  N  J  ,  1966 ) .  Judges  are  not  likely  to  bother 
with  the  more  cumbersome  criminal  process 
when  they  have  the  power  to  proceed  s»tft:y 
and  summarily  by  contempt. 


congressional  setting)  .■  the  argument  Is  like- 
wise unpersuaslve.  but  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son For  the  fact  is  that — as  wUl  be  shown 
,„/ra— elimination  of  the  disorderly  conduct 
sanction  to  punish  misconduct  before  a  leg- 
islative committee  would  leave  no  sanction 
at  all.  In  other  words,  defendant  would  have 
the  Court  construing  '-'  the  disorderly  con- 
duct law  as  being  inapplicable  to  the  present 
situation  on  the  theory  that  It  would  dis- 
place another  remedy  (contempt),  when,  as 
a  practical  matter,  no  such  remedy  exists. 

m 

Defendant  maintains  that  his  conviction 
constitutes  an  Invasion  of  leglslaUve  prerog- 
atives by  the  court  and  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers.'" 

It  is  doubtful  that  defendant  has  standing 
to  raise  this  issue.  The  privilege,  if  any.  Is 
that  of  the  legislature,  not  that  of  defend- 
ant.'  and   the   legislature  has  not   asserted 

It," 

Moreover,  these  proceedings,  far  from  being 
an  interference  with  the  legislature,  are  an 
essential  aid  to  Its  orderly  operation.  If  an 
exception  with  respect  to  congressional  hear- 
ings were  to  be  read  Into  the  disorderly  con- 
duct law  (In  spite  of  its  all-inclusive  lan- 
guage and  In  spite  of  a  long-standing  con- 
triry  assumption)  "  there  would   be  no  ef- 


It  IS  unclear  how  any  logically  consistent 
dlsUnctlon  can  be  dr.iwn  between  disorderly 
conduct  before  a  court  and  such  conduct  be- 
fore a  legislature  committee.  If,  as  shown 
rupra.  the  crtmlnal  law  is  appropriate  to  mis- 
conduct In  a  Judicial  setting.  It  Is  equally 
approprlrxte  to  misconduct  before  a  legisla- 
tive committee 

"That  statute  Itself  contalna  none  of  the 
exceptions  defendant  would  read  Into  It,  but 
oovers  disorderly  conduct  wherever  It  occurs 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  Moreover,  as 
DC  Code  §  22  3111  shows.  Congress  Intended 
to  cover  disorderly  conduct  within  govern- 
ment buildings. 

"Defend.'\nt  also  suggests  that  the  matter 
must  be  decided  by  the  tribunal  which  heard 
the  misconduct  or  not  at  all.  But  It  Is  to  de- 
fendant's advanuvge  to  have  the  controversy 
heard  by  a  different,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably more  impartial,  tribunal.  Cf.  Offutt  v. 
Vitited  States.  348  U.S.  11  (1964);  Cooke  v. 
Vmtrd  States.  267  US,  517,  539  (1925): 
Vntted  States  v,  Bradt  294  F.  3d  879  (CA.  6. 
1961).  rev'd  on  othe'  y-oiind.s,  370  U.S.  230. 
"Cf  Ponzi  V  Frssenden.  258  U.S.  254 
(1922);  Hebert  v  Louisiana,  272  U.S.  312 
(1926). 

'-On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  the  United 
States  Attorney,  at  the  request  of  counsel  for 
the  committee,  moved  to  qunsh  certain  sub- 
poenaes  which  had  been  Issued  In  this  case. 
The  committee  couM  have  at  the  same  time 
represented  that  it  considered  defendant's 
trial  to  be  an  invasion  of  Its  prerogatives.  It 
did  not  do  so.  Moreover,  a  number  of  other 
persons  had  been  charged  the  previous  day 
with  disorderly  conduct  upon  their  ejection 
from  the  hearing  room,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  committee  and  without  Its  objection. 
Cf  Chapman  v  United  States.  8  App.  D.C. 
302,310-11  (1896). 

'•Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  which  stlU  governs  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea, 
states  that  Congress  may  protlde  by  law  for 
an  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  functions, 
eg  for  the  punishment  of  contempts,  of 
affrays  or  tumult  In  their  preeence.  &c.: 
[but  until  It  acts  Congress  Is  not  unpro- 
tected! .  .  .  the  ordinary  magistrates  and 
courts  of  law  being  open  and  competent  to 
punish  all  unjustifiable  disturbances  or 
defamatlona  .  .  .""  (p.  66)  (presumably 
under  the  conunon  law  of  crimes].  Boaald 
Goldfarb,   In  hla  excellent  book  "The  Con- 


fectlve  sanction  whatever  for  disruptive  con- 
duct before  the  Congress. 

The  only  contempt  of  Congress  statute  (2 
U.S.C.  i  192)  applies  solely  to  refusals  to  tes- 
tify or  to  produce  evidence — not  to  contuma- 
cious or  disorderly  behavior  generally.  The 
only  conceivable  non-Judlclal  remedy  Is  a 
trial  before  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives— a  procedure  which  was  found  to  be 
so  impractical  that  it  has  long  been  In  disuse. 
In  other  words.  If  the  disorderly  conduct 
charge  Is  struck  down  on  the  theory  that  Its 
use  Invades  congressional  prerogatives,  Con- 
gress would  be  tmprotected  from  disruptive 
and  contumacious  tactics.  The  day  such  a 
decision  is  announced,  anyone  appearing 
before  a  congressional  committee,  whether  as 
a  witness  or  as  an  attorney,"  could  be  as 
dlarupUve  as  he  pleased,"  sectire  In  the 
knowledge  that  no  effective  sanction  was 
available.  ,         . 

Obviously  a  court  could  no  more  pick  and 
choose  among  legislative  committees,  by  de- 
ciding to  protect  the  proceedings  of  only  some 
of  them  from  disorderly  conduct,  than  the 
Executive  could  decide,  with  propriety,  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  only  some  of  the  courts. 
Thus  to  leave  one  congressional  committee 
defenseless  against  disruption  Is  to  leave  aU 
committees  at  the  mercy  of  unruly  tactics. 
A  number  of  House  and  Senate  Committees 
deal  with  Issues  which  arouse  emotion  and 
passion  in  many  quarters;  there  must  surely 
be  some  Indlvldtials  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  interfere  with  the  work  of  these  bodies  If 
they  felt  they  could  do  so  with  Impunity. 

History  teaches  that,  in  a  constitutional 
democracy  such  as  ours,  unpopular  Individ- 
uals or  minorities  depend  far  more  heavily 
upon  the  protection  of  the  processes  and 
procedures  of  courts  and  legislative  assem- 
bUee  than  does  the  majority  (which  In  the 
last  analysis  has  the  strength  to  protect  Its 
Interests  without  the  Intervention  of  an  or- 
derly legislative  and  Judicial  process).  Civil 
Ubertlee  are  not  advanced  when  disruption 
of  that  process  is  encouraged  by  being  per- 
mitted to  go  impunlBhed. 
The  motion  la  denied. 

Harou)  H.  Greene. 

Judge. 

SCFTKICBER  39,  1966. 


HARMON  CREEK  WATERSHED 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ^,    ^,      ^ 

The  SPEAKEIR.     Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MOORE.     Mr.   Speaker,   I    was 

privileged  this  morning  to  share  in  a  very 

tempt  Power"  (1963),  Ukewlse  assumes  that 
"mliconduct  before  Congress  would  be  cov- 
ered by  some  prevailing  breach  of  the  peace 
statute... "(p.  303). 

"ThU  Immimlty  would  actually  extend 
to  one  whoM  relationship  to  the  proceed- 
ings U  much  more  tenuous.  A  mere  clatm  of 
standing— «uch  ut  this  defendant  asserted 
(gee  p.  3  supra) — woiUd  confer  Immunity 
from  sanctlona  for  disruptive  conduct. 

"DUorderly  conduct  Is  not  confined  to 
loxid  and  boisterous  talking  but  Includes 
many  other  breaches  of  the  peace.  More- 
over defendant  has  provided  no  tenable 
distinction  betwen  Immunity  from  criminal 
nroeecutlon  for  disorderly  conduct  and  im- 
munity from  other  aspects  of  the  criminal 
law    (e.ff..   Intoxloatlon.   assault,   or    worse). 


historic  event  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict with  city,  county,  and  State  offi- 
cials at  the  dedication  of  the  first  struc- 
ture of  the  Harmon  Creek  Watershed. 
This  was,  indeed,  an  event  of  consider- 
able importance  to  many  families  that 
have  over  the  years  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  unexpected  floods  that  have  oc- 
curred along  the  tributaries  of  this 
watershed. 

I  was  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  re- 
ceive expressions  of  appreciation  from 
Mayor  Frank  Rybka,  State  Conserva- 
tionist Tom  Evans  and  others  who 
were  in  attendance  at  this  groundbreak- 
ing ceremony  for  my  efforts  here  in  the 
Congress  in  behalf  of  this  much-needed 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  remarks  I  made  during 
this  dedication  ceremony : 

Friends,  distinguished  guests.  Tom  Evans, 
our  State  conservationist,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today  at  the 
^round-brealtlng  ceremonies  of  the  Harmon 
Creek  Watershed  Project^-an  undertaking 
which  Is  Anally  becoming  a  reality  after 
many  years  of  hardship  and  frtistration  on 
the  part  of  the  residents  of  this  watershed 
basin— and  much  work  and  planning  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  legislating  and  nego- 
tiating ways  and  means  to  protect  our  cit- 
izenry from  Nature's  disasters. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  your  Congressman 
in  Washington,  this  undertaking  has  been 
paramount  among  my  duties.  When  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  a  year  ago 
last  March,  I  realized  that  the  first  real  step 
toward  achieving  our  goal  had  finally  been 

taken.  ,  ,       , 

As  all  of  vou  probably  know,  this  dam 
Is  the  first  of 'six  to  be  built  in  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania  will  be  the  site  of  eight  addi- 
tional ones,  completing  the  project;  how- 
ever I  am  mighty  pleased  that  we  are  initiat- 
ing the  project.  Today's  events  will  be  a 
turning  point  for  all  who  live  In,  near,  or 
along  Harmon  Creek. 

Much  credit  Is  due  all  the  local  citizens  ^ 
who  ironed  out  the  problems  concerning 
easements  and  rights  of  way.  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  some  of  the  owners  of  land 
upon  which  the  various  dams  are  to  be 
located,  donated  the  land  on  a  no  cost  basis 
to  the  project.  This  is  the  highest  act  of 
citizenship.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  All 
America  attitude  of  the  people  of  this  area. 
These  things  take  time— but  I  know  that 
you  all  share  my  glow  of  satisfaction  today 
that  this  was  time  well  spent. 

When  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  this  dam  was  let.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
White  (Construction  Company  of  Welrton, 
■West  Virginia,  named  as  the  srucceesfixl  con- 
tractor. It  is  good  to  have  native  West  Vir- 
ginians doing  work  for  their  State.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  know  we  wUl  get  the  best  dam  Job 
possible  I 

Looking  back  at  the  innumerable  floods 
which  this  basin  has  experienced— the  one 
in  July  of  1956,  for  Instance,  which  caused 
damages  In  excess  of  »140,000,  I  feel  that  the 
$160  595  to  be  paid  out  to  the  White  Con- 
struction Company  for  the  construction  of 
this  one  dam  is  a  mighty  good  investment. 
In  that  flood,  over  150  homes  were  directly 
affected  and  many  businesses  were  forced  to 
close  or  operate  on  a  limited  basis  because 
of  impassable  roads  which  prevented  em- 
ployees from  reaching  work  and  hindered 
the  shipment  of  products. 

The  average  anual  flood  damage  in  thla 
area  has  been  esUmated  at  $107.000— but  aa 
this  area  has  grown  steadUy.  I  am  sure  thla 
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flrur«  siiould  b«  larger  now  However  when 
thU  whole  project  is  completed.  It  has  been 
•tated  that  the  average  annual  flood  dam- 
age will  he  reduced  by  190  659  When  you 
consider  the  annual  flood  damage  and  the 
hardships  inflicted  upon  our  pe'^ple  by  iheae 
"naftral  disaeters".  It  is  high  time  man 
»tepp«l  in  and  took  corrective  stepe!  The 
estimated  coet  of  the  entire  projeirt — •a.- 
104.100 — la  a  mere  pittance  fur  u»  to  pay  to 
put   -in   end   tt)   these  difficulties 

Apart  from  ellminatlag  problems,  the  Har- 
mon Creek  Watershed  Project  does  other 
thln<s  which  are  beneficial  to  us  all  While 
flood  prevention  Is  the  dominant  purpose  we 
can't  forget  other  gtjals  inherent  to  this  con- 
Btructl'>n.  Included  are  land  treatment 
measures  municipal  water  supply  and  tiah 
and  wildlife  development.  Many  of  you  ad- 
vocated these  additional  measures  from  the 
start  and  I  have  heartily  agreed  and  have 
given  my  full  support  to  them. 

In  speaklnij;  up  for  this  project  before  our 
House  Subcommittee.  I  remember  pointing 
out  strongly  that  I  knew  of  no  undertaking 
which  the  Federal  government  oould  afford 
which  would  have  such  direct  results  to  the 
taxpaver  — and  which  would  affect  future  tax- 
payers for  years  to  come  than  would  this  par- 
ticular watershed.  You  here  will  now  have 
the  assurance  of  protection  from  flood  dam- 
age by  at  least  90% — plus  the  other  ad'-'an- 
tagea  '>f  recreational  development  to  make 
your  valley  a  more  habitable  and  better 
place  In  which  to  live  And  raise  your  families 

I  fee!  that  all  of  us  here  have  a  right  to  take 
pride  In  what  we  are  about  to  see  and  de- 
velop on  this  site  In  the  next  few  weeks  for 
all  of  u»--Tr>m  Evans,  our  State  conserva- 
tionist all  of  you  who  planned  and  wot  ked 
on  easements  and  spent  ymir  spare  time  ob- 
taining rights  of  way-  and  helped  In  terms 
of  Insuring  your  area's  water  supply- -we 
■hould  all  feel  pretty  good  at)out  our  ac- 
complishment today  for  we  have  taken  out 
some  Insurance  for  the  future  of  this  wiiole 
baaln  and  for  our  State  of  Weat  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  as  well  Future  gen;ra- 
tlons  will  thank   us  for  what  we  have  done. 

There  are  .^vernl  similar  projects  pending 
In  our  State  which  now  have  my  attention — 
among  them  Upper  Buffalo  Creek  Watershed. 
In  Marlon  County  and  Wheeling  Creek  Ws  ter- 
Sheds.  Marsha;;  ajid  Ohio  Counties  In  Weat 
Virginia,  and  Washington  County.  Pemisyl- 
vanla.  however  Harmon  Creek  Watershed 
win  always  be  very  Important  to  me  for  U 
la  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  my  p)erst->nttl  experi- 
ence, and  coming  so  closely  tri  it  and  to  Its 
propc'iieu'.^  has  proven  to  be  a  most  reward 
Ing  and  satlsfj-lng  experience  for  me. 

Thlj  Is  »<jmethlng  that  you  and  I  have 
put  together  and  I  take  much  pride  In  our 
achievement 


MARK  ANDREWS  FOR  NORTH 
DAKOTA  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  SMITIf  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
ANDRrws]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ANDRETWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  I  have  sent  to 
my  constituents  in  the  east  district  of 
North  Dakota  a  newsletter  which  I  would 
like  to  have  Included  in  the  Congres- 
sioifAi.  RecoRD  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Members  nf   the  Hnuse      Under  unani- 


mous consent  I  include  It  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

XUajc    ANDaxws   roa    Nubth    Dakota   in 

WAaMtNOTOM 

OxAB  PuxNDe  Congress,  of  courBe,  la  con- 
tinuing beyond  the  date  set  for  adjournment 
aom«  time  ago.  Many  Members  are  becoming 
anxious  to  return  to  campaign  In  their  re- 
spective states  Some  of  us.  however,  axe 
uld-faahloned  In  that  we  feel  that  the  only 
real  campaign,  after  all,  la  simply  dulng  the 
beet  Job  you  con  In  the  position  to  which 
you  were  elected.  That  means  that  most  of 
us  will  stay  here  until  the  Important  business 
at  hand  Is  fltushed. 

All  Americana  are  Interested  in  public 
opinion.  ThU  la  why  I  think  the  "polls  are 
such  popular  reading  in  the  newspapers  to- 
day. These  polls  all  indicate  the  concern 
aboyt  a  lack  of  clear  and  conalstent  policy 
toward  Asia  to  guide  our  nation  through  a 
turbulent  period.  Improvisation  from  crisis 
to  crisis  simply  will  not  do  There  are  stormy 
seas  ahead  Ln  Asia,  and  there  arc  dangers  In 
any  policy  the  United  States  may  pursue  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  But  the  greatest 
danger  is  to  drift  on  without  a  policy  Cer- 
tainly we  can  be  heartened  by  indications 
that  more  and  more  consideration  Is  being 
given  by  the  Johnson  Administration  to  a 
suggestion  that  a  group  nf  us  Ln  Congress 
made  over  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  we  urged 
President  Johnson  to  seek  more  participation 
and  more  Rghtlng  men  from  our  allies  In 
Southeast  Asia.  After  all,  their  stake  in 
preventing  the  takeover  of  their  part  of  the 
world  by  the  cotnmunlsta  Is  as  great  or 
greater  than  ours. 

More  than  400,000  U.  S.  fighting  men  are 
ln  the  Viet  Nam  area  today,  and  predictions 
indicate  that  750  000  men  wlU  eventually  be 
sent  over  there  When  I  wrrote  the  President 
one  year  ago,  I  urged  him  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  seek  realistic  and  Increased  as- 
sistance from  the  Asian  Nation*  I  later 
txrged  the  President  to  take  deflnlte  steps 
to  set  up  an  all-.\8lan  peace  conference  that 
wotild  give  people  In  thoee  far  off  lands  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  peace- 
ful solution  Editorial  writers  and  colum- 
nists have  recently  Indicated  that  there  la  a 
growing  sentiment  In  this  direction.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  all  the  persuasion  the  Adminis- 
tration can  use  wUl  be  directed  toward  this 
goal 

Good  news  for  people  who  borrow  money 
as  well  as  all  taxpayers  came  when  the  Treas- 
ury Department  decided  not  to  seU  any  more 
Participation  Sales  Certificates.  You  may 
recall  that  I  opposed  the  bill  that  was  forced 
through  Congress  by  the  Administration  to 
permit  this  bit  of  budget  glnuixlckry  It  per- 
mitted big  Investors  to  buy  loa^  certificates 
guaranteed  by  the  government  at  a  5\'~r 
rate  of  Interest  while  those  of  us  who  buy 
t.T  s  Savings  Bonds  receive  only  4'.,?o.  The 
Participation  Sales  Act  had  two  serious 
liabilities  1  It  helped  boost  Interest  rates 
to  their  highest  level  In  45  years  2  It  made 
It  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  borrower  to 
find  a  bank  nr  lending  agency  with  money 
to  loan  because  these  certificates  soaked  up 
millions  of  Investment  dollars  By  calling 
attention  to  these  Inequities  In  the  law.  we 
finally  forced  corrective  action  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Of  course,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  announced  that  he 
was  suspending  sales  of  Participation  Sales 
Certificates,  much  of  the  damage  had  already 
been  done,  but  at  least  this  facttir  will  no 
longer  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation 

Many  Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  watching  carefully  to  see 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  u.ses  the 
nearly  17  billion  It  received  In  Its  annual  ap- 
propriation President  Johnson  signed  the 
appropriations  bill  but  wag  quoted  in  the 
"Washington  Star"  on  September  8  as  saying 


he  would  'reduce  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  bill".  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  President  will  choose  to  with- 
hold  funds  for  the  school  milk  and  hot  lunch 
programs,  8oU  C-onservatlou  Service,  Rea. 
RTA,  agricultural  research,  land  grant  college 
funds  and  many  others  of  long  standing  that 
have  proved  to  be  so  very  valuable  He  had 
originally  requested  cuts  in  these,  but  we 
were  able  to  restore  them  In  the  appropria- 
tions bin  There  Is  no  Justification  for  cut* 
In  essential,  accepted  programs  merely  to 
provide  more  and  more  funds  for  new  and 
questionable  programs  .  .  .  many  of  which 
have  already  been  proven  to  be  replete  with 
extravagant  and  unnecessary  spending.  Too 
many  new  priDgrams,  such  as  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, provide  lush  salaries  for  a  chosen  few 
with  little  benefit  to  those  who  genuinely 
need  the  help. 

TTie  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  actual 
work  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project  was 
a  milestone  In  the  history  of  our  State.  This 
means  work  will  get  started  next  year  on 
early  construction  phases  of  this  program 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  our 
State  and  Nation  The  bill  cleared  the  House 
Floor  on  September  21.  and  It's  a  mighty  nice 
feeling  to  know  that  Senator  Yoitng,  by 
virtue  of  his  seat  on  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  be  looking  out  for  this 
and  other  projects  Not  many  stAtes  have 
Joint  representation  on  the  Approprlatlorj 
Committees 


THE  WASHINGTON  METROPOLIT.\N 
AREA  TRANSIT  COMPACT.  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION    1163 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Rhodes  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEL\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  October  6,  1966.  meeting 
of  the  HoiLse  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee a  policy  statement  regarding  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Compact.  House  Joint  Re.solution  1163, 
was  adopted.  As  chairman  of  the  policy 
commltt.ee.  I  would  like  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  this  statement. 
Repttblican    Policy    CoMMrrrEi    Statemknt 

ON   The   Washington    MrrROPOirTAN  .^bea 

TRANSrr    Compact.    Hovse   Joint   Resolv- 

TioN  1163 

Urban  mass  transportation  Is  a  national 
and  local  problem  and  of  concern  to  all  Re- 
publicans. HJ.  Res.  1163,  a  bill  which 
creates  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  offers  a  reailftlc  solution 
to  these  urgent  problems  facing  the  natton.il 
capital  region.  We  support  this  IntersUte 
Compact,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
SUte  of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  because  it  engages  ccxiperatlve  State 
and  local  solutions  to  State  and  local  prob- 
lems, and  we  oppose  attempts  to  delay  the 
creation  of  thl.s  Regional  .Authority. 

H  J  Res  1163  authorizes  the  partlclpaUon 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  enter  Into  this  Inter- 
state Comp.ict.  The  Compact  represent.^  6l.t 
years  of  negotiations  by  State.  District  of 
Columbia  and  Federal  negotiators  pur.'uant 
to  the  consent  of  Congress  In  the  Natlon.il 
Capital    Transportation    Act    of    1960      The 


compact  does  not  create  a  regional  trans- 
oo'Utlon  system;  It  does  not  authorize  the 
buUding  of  a  rail  rapid  transit:  It  does  not 
contain  financial  or  physical  plans  for  the 
svstem;  nor  does  it  impose  any  obligations 
on  the  Federal  Government  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Rather.  It  establishes  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  can  be  built  a  regional 
rapid  rail  transit  system  coordinated  with  all 
modes  of  pubUc  and  private  surface  trans- 
portation. 

We  urge  that  all  amendments  to  the  lan- 
ZUAge  of  the  Compact  be  rejected.  Any 
amendment  of  the  Conip.act— which  is  a  con- 
tract agreement  among  the  three  Jurlsdlc- 
jions—would  force  the  States  Into  renego- 
tlaUon  and  postpone  creation  of  the  Regional 
AUthorltv  until  1968  when  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly would  next  meet.  The  Judiciary 
Committee's  Amendment  number  two  must 
also  be  rejected  because  It  would  similarly 
indefinitely  postpone  the  operational  date 
of  the  Regional  Authority.  Transportation 
congestion  solutions  can  no  longer  be  post- 
poned for  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area. 


MARY  mEE  BED  GUILD 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Qer- 
Mn  R  FoRDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
ttii.s  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE>\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  the  ^jreatest  stories  in  America 
are  those  that  flow  from  Christian  love 
and  the  desire  of  one  human  being  to 
sene  another. 

That  kind  of  story  has  been  written 
over  a  period  of  75  years  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich ,  by  the  Mary  Free  Bed  Guild. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  benevolent  group 
which  began  its  service  to  God  and  man 
bv  endowing  one  free  bed  at  Blodgett 
Hospital  In  Grand  Rapids  in  1891.  and 
today  operates  a  hospital  which  cares 
for  both  children  and  adults,  and  is  on 
the  threshold  of  developing  a  complete 
rehabilitation  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  direct  the 
Mary  Free  Bed  Hospital  and  Orthopedic 
Center,  and  all  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted their  time  and  energy  to  making  It 
what  it  Is  today,  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  the  gratitude  of  the  en- 
tire Grand  Rapids  area. 

November  will  be  Mary  Free  Bed 
Month  In  the  Grand  Rapids  area,  and 
the  story  of  the  Mary  Free  Bed  Guild 
will  be  retold  at  that  time.  Before  this 
year  is  out.  the  Mary  Free  Bed  Hospi- 
tal trustees  expect  to  announce  their  spe- 
cific building  plans  for  the  new  rehabil- 
itation complex. 

A  brief  recounting  of  the  Mary  Free 
Bed  story  is  appropriate  here,  as  the 
Guild  prepares  to  celebrate  Its  diamond 
jubilee  during  Mary  Free  Bed  Month. 

The  story  begins  in  1891,  when  the 
Mary  Free  Bed  Guild  endowed  a  free  bed 
in  Blodgett  Hospital  by  seeking  contri- 
butions from  all  women  with  the  given 
name  of  "Mary." 

After  Incorporating  in  1911  as  a  benev- 
olent   association,    the    Guild    In    1920 
sponsored  the  first  Crippled  Children's 
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Clinic  in  western  Miciiigan  at  Blodgett 
Hospital.  In  1921  the  Guild  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  first  formally 
trained  physical  therapist  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  in  1923  the  group  had  a 
major  role  in  establishing  the  Orthopedic 
school  in  Grand  Rapids. 

In  1927  the  guild  turned  over  its  Crip- 
pled Children's  Clinic  to  Blodgett  Hos- 
pital and  in  1930  opened  the  first 
children's  convalescent  unit  of  12  beds. 
The  guild  moved  into  the  Blodgett 
Home  for  Children  in  1934  and  gradu- 
ally assumed  management  and  operation 
of  the  entire  building  as  the  Mary  Free 
Bed  Guild  Convalescent  Home.  In  1935 
this  was  designated  the  Orthopedic  Cen- 
ter of  Western  Michigan  by  the  Michi- 
gan Crippled  Children  Commission. 

The  guild  continued  to  expand  its  ac- 
tivities, establishing  the  Mary  Free  Bed 
Brace  Shop  in  1938  and  the  dental  clinic 
in  1942.  In  1946  the  Michigan  Crippled 
Children  Commission — MCCC — desig- 
nated the  guild  home  as  a  juvenile  am- 
putee training  center. 

The  guild  established  State-approved 
outpatient  and  inpatient  clinics  for 
cerebral  palsy  in  1947,  and  opened  a 
State-approved  rheumatic  fever  ward  in 
1948. 

In  1948  the  heirs  of  Delos  A.  Blodgett 
presented  the  deed  to  the  D.  A.  Blodgett 
Home  for  Children  to  the  Mary  Free  Bed 
Guild.  That  same  year  the  MCCC  des- 
ignated the  home  a  juvenile  paraplegic 
training  center. 

The  guild  established  an  MCCC- 
approved  orthodontic  clinic  in  1951. 

In  1953  the  guild's  institution  was  des- 
ignated a  hospital,  with  the  official  name 
of  Mary  Free  Bed  Guild  Children's  Hos- 
pital and  Orthopedic  Center. 

By  1954  the  guild's  training  program 
for  affiliating  occupational  students  from 
various  colleges  was  well  established. 
Affiliation  with  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  clinical  training  of  their  physical 
therapy  students  also  had  been  ar- 
ranged. 

In  1956  a  speech  therapy  program  was 
established,  and  in  1957  the  guild 
opened  a  State-approved  unit  for  tra- 
cheotomy cases. 

The  guild  opened  its  Mary  Free  Bed 
Outpatient  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
I960.  In  1961  this  center  was  desig- 
nated by  the  community  planning  divi- 
sion as  the  site  for  the  community's 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  facility. 
The  following  year  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  the 
Hearing  and  Speech  Center  of  Grand 
Rapids,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Rehabili- 
tation League  moved  onto  the  Mary  Free 
Bed  site  as  the  initial  step  In  providing 
more  comprehensive  rehabilitation  care 
at  one  location. 

In  1963  the  Mary  Free  Bed  Hospital 
was  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  and  was 
approved  as  a  "participating"  hospital 
by  the  Michigan  Hospital  Service— Blue 
Cross. 

This  year  the  guild  revised  its  bylaws 
to  create  a  new  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  12  men  and  12  women  and 
changed  the  hospital's  name  to  reflect  its 


current  role  as  the  Mary  Free  Bed  Hos- 
pital and  Rehabilitation  Complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  account  of  a 
great  humanitarian  effort,  an  effort 
which  is  continuing  in  my  hometown  of 
Grand  Rapids.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
kind  of  benevolent  activity  which  has 
helped  make  America  great. 

I  salute  the  Mary  Free  Bed  Guild  m 
this,  its  75th  year,  and  wish  it  every  fu- 
ture success  as  its  members  mark  their 
diamond  jubilee. 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  OF  GENERAL 
EISENHOWER 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  last,  October  3.  former 
President  Eiseniiower,  in  a  press  con- 
ference following  that  morning's  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  expressed  his  opinions,  on 
invitation  by  Chairman  Ray  C.  Bliss  and 
in  response  to  press  questions,  on  sev- 
eral subjects  of  public  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Among  these  subjects  was  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  repel  Communist  aggression 
in  southeast  Asia,  to  end  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  to  bring  about  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  just  and  honorable  peace  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Because  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretations  of  certain  of  General 
Eisenhower's  remarks  which  have  since 
developed  in  the  press  and  in  congres- 
sional and  public  comment,  it  seems  both 
appropriate  and  fair  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  full  and  accurate 
text  of  General  Eisenhower's  press  con- 
ference statements.     I  therefore  insert 
an  exact  copy  of  the  transcript  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  press  conference   re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
General    Bisenhctwer's    Press    Confeeence 
Remarks  as  Taken  From  th«  Transcript 
or  THE  Republican  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee Press  CoNrERENCE  on  Mondat,  Octobkb 
3. 1966 

Question:  You  have  been  aslced,  before. 
Sir,  If  you  would  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
Vietnam  and  I'm  not  certain  that  I  know 
what  your  answer  is.  Would  you  tell  us? 
Mr.  EisENHOV(n:R :  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I've 
never  been  asked  that  specific  question  be- 
fore. I've  always  been  asked  about  my  actions 
In  Korea.  I  pointed  out  that  the  conditions 
are  vastly  different.  Ifs  very  hard  to  give  you 
a  hypothetical  question  and  give  an  answer 
In  a  military  situation  where  you  first  of  all 
have  to  look  at  the  sltuaUon.  When  I  was 
In  the  White  House  we  had  almost  a  monop- 
oly in  atomic  power  and  in  certain  phases 
of  It  we  did  bave  a  monopoly.  So  that  there 
was  a  very  great  respect  for  what  we  might 
do.  But  I  never  threatened  openly  to  use 
atomic  weapons  then.  I  said  I  would  no 
longer  be  restricted  by  the  sort  of  gentle- 
man's   agreement   that    there   would   be   no 
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fighting  ouuide  the  Yalu  River  xr.d  what- 
ever was  needed  to  win  that  war  or  make 
them  sign  that  armistice  right  now.  I  would 
do  whatever  waa  necessary  and  not  make 
proitUa«s  atx>ut  restrictions  of  the  weapons 
that  were  used  That's  the  question  I've 
been  asked  and  the  wny  of  an  answer  Now 
I  don't  know  how  I  would  fight  thLs  war 
today  I  wo\iJd  have  to  live  with  It  )Tl«t  like 
anybody  else  would  The  Prealdent  has  to 
maike  all   the  decisions. 

I  Just  say  this  I  would  do  anything  that 
would  bring  the  w.ir  t<.)  an  honorable  and 
■uccef«ful  conclusion  t\s  rapidly  as  I  could 
■o  thiit  we  could  get  around  to  the  buslnesa 
of  establishing  a  viable  economy  and  a  stable 
government  freely  solected  by  the  citizens 
themselves  and  not  Imposed  on  them  That 
la  wht»t  were  rryinK  to  do  It's  as  much  a 
political  war  as  a  military  one  at  the  moment 
and  It'i  A  verv  difficult  one  No  one  la  mini- 
mizing the  dlfflcvilues  but  I  nor  any  other 
penon  outside  the  Administration  and  bear- 
ing the  resp'-nslbUlty  to  all  the  American 
people  c!\:\  make  Any  decialon  as  to  what 
■bould  be  done 

Question  Y^u  would  not  automatically 
preclude  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons'' 

Mr  EisENH'iwEH  I  wouldn't  automatically 
preclude  anything  I  want  to  bring  out 
again  When  you  appeal  to  force  to  carry 
out  the  pollcleB  ot  America  abroad,  when 
you  once  appeal  to  force,  there  Is  no  court 
above  you  'The  pri>blem  la  you  said  we're  go- 
ing to  do  thU  and  here  we're  going  to  Impose 
OUT  Will  Our  will  here  Is  »o  support  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  b<»  free  and  not  ?olng  to  be 
doenlni«ted  bv  Cnmmunlsm  All  right,  aa  long 
oa  we  have  to  do  that.  lef»  do  It  In  whatever 
way  chat  is  necessary 

Question  General,  d^  you  think  the  John- 
son Administration  has  precluded  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

Mr  Eisi.vHowra.  I  don't  know  I'm  not 
sure  There  are  alwuvs  very  broad  pdltlcal 
questions  as  well  as  military  But  thei  have 
to  make  that  decision  themselves  Oii  that 
particular  point  I  don  t  think  they've  ever 
asked  me  my  opinion 

Question  Mr  Elsenhower  yju  said  you 
would  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  win  In 
Vletnajn  Should  we  interpret  It  that  you 
don't  think  that  everything  Is  now  being 
done'* 

Mr  Elis«NHowr«  No  you  can  t  infer  any- 
thing I'm  saying  this  I'm  not  trying  to 
set  up  myself  as  a  competent  authority  to 
criticize  the  Administration  Let  me  pxjlnt 
Uils  out  Suppose  I  could  get  55  percent  of 
the  population  of  America  to  agree  with  me 
in  some  program  that  was  Inimical  to  what 
the  President  Is  now  trying  to  do  He  still 
carries  the  responsibility,  my  friends  and  I 
would  t>e  doing  the  greatest  disservice  to  the 
United  States  that  anyone  could  believe  In 
or  could  imagine  So,  I  go  and  give  my  ad- 
Tlce  whenever  It  is  requested  and  I  Just  say 
what  I  would  do  if  I  had  the  responsibility 
Just  as  soon  .as  I  could  I  would  bring  this 
to  a  conclusion  Because  as  Senator  Dikkssn 
pointed  out.  there  Is  the  bKxxl  of  a  lot  of 
young  men  that's  Involved  and  whenever  we 
have  had  casualties.  America  has  had  i-asua!- 
tlas.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  -.f 
America  abroad  America  as  a  whole  has 
nuule  It  the  first  order  of  business  to  get  that 
war  done  flrsl  I  don't  care  You  can  bring 
up  all  the  programs  that  have  to  do  with  wel- 
fare and  space  and  all  the  rest  Everyt.hlng 
must  take  a  back  seat  to  winning  the  war 
and  that's  what  I  believe  In 

It  seems  equaHy  appropriate  and  fair, 
because  of  Oeneral  Elsenhower's  re- 
peated emphasis  upon  his  support  of 
President  Johnson *ln  his  conduct  of  our 
foreign  afTalrs.  that  the  text  of  President 
Johnson's  coaunents  on  this  issue,  as 
made  yesterday  In  hi«  preas  conference. 


also  be  Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

Policy  on  Vittnai* 

Mr   Llsagor 

Q  Former  President  Elsenhower  has  said 
we  should  use  whatever  Is  necessary,  not 
excluding  nuclear  weapons,  to  end  the  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam. 

What   do   you   think   of   such   a   proposal? 

A:  Without  passing  on  the  accuracy  of 
your  quotation  of  President  Elsenhower.  I 
would  say  It  Is  the  policy  of  this  Oovernmenl 
to  exercise  the  best  Judgment  of  which  we 
are  capable  In  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
maximum  deterrence  with  a  minimum  In- 
volvement The  easiest  thing  we  could  do 
Is  get  In  a  larger  war  with  other  nations 

We  are  constantly  concerned  with  the 
dangers  of  that.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
no  desire  to  capitulate  or  to  retreat  So  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  your  present  Admin- 
istration to  provide  the  strength  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  felt  was  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  aggressor  from  succeeding  with- 
out attempting  to  either  conquer  or  to  In- 
vade, or  to  destroy  North  Vietnam 

Our  purpose  Is  a  limited  one  and  that  Is 
to  permit  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  are  going  to  be  con- 
cerned with  any  effort  that  might  take  on 
more  far-reaching  objectives  or  Implications. 

Finally,  because  of  its  objective  and 

helpful  a.ssessment  of  this  question,  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  of 
October  5,  deserves  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  press,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public  I  therefore  Insert  the 
full  text  of  that  editorial  also  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 

NDCI.K.«a  STaATTGT 

Against  the  background  of  his  own  earlier 
remarks  about  the  Korean  war  of  1960-1953, 
former  President  Eisenhower's  comments  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam  are  lees  startling  than 
they  seemed  at  first  glance  In  the  first 
volume  of  his  presidential  memoirs.  General 
Elsenhower  report<^l  on  a  talk  he  had  with 
President  Truman  shortly  after  the  start  of 
the  war  In  Korea  He  wrote  that  he  said  to 
Mr  Truman 

"Our  nation  has  appealed  to  the  use  of 
force.  We  must  make  sure  of  success  We 
should  move  quickly  to  the  necessary  level 
of  mobilization  and  begin  at  once  to  con- 
centrate and  use  whatever  forces  may  be  re- 
quired 

If  this  sounds  familiar  It  Is  because  It  Is 
substantially  what  General  Elsenhower  said 
last  week  during  a  press  conference  In  Chi- 
cago, and  again  on  Monday  In  Washington, 
with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 

After  he  had  become  President  himself,  and 
the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  In  Korea 
were  dragging  Inconclusively.  General  Elsen- 
hower wrote  In  his  book  that  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "definite  measures"  were 
needed  to  halt  this  Intolerable  condition 

"One  possibility,  he  wrote,  was  to  let  the 
Communist  authorities  understand  that.  In 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  progress  we  In- 
tended to  move  decisively  without  Inhibition 
In  our  use  of  weapxins,  and  wuld  no  longer 
be  responsible  for  confining  ht:)Stllltle8  to  the 
K.jre«n  PeT;ln.<u'..i  We  *•■  uld  nirt  be  limited 
bv  any  world-wide  gentleman's  agreement 
In  India  and  in  the  Pormoaa  Straits  area. 
arKl  at  the  truce  negotiations  at  Panmunjon. 
we  dropped  the  word,  discreetly,  of  our  Inten- 
tions We  felt  quite  sure  It  would  reach 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  ears  Soon 
the  prospects  for  armistice  negotiations 
seemed  to  improve 

In  other  words  this  was  Intended  to  be 
a  notice  that  the  United  States  w<^'Uld  not 
bar  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  bring  the 
Korean  war  to  an  end       (The  Soviet  Union 


had   testfd    its   first   atomic   devices  b>   iha; 
time     Ked    China,  of   course,   had   not  i 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  Ir.  the 
Western  world  that  the  warning  In  '.'.ce,; 
caused  the  Communist  side  to  take  u  rin.re 
amenable  position  toward  an  armistice  Tt.t 
late  Jijton  Poster  Dulles,  who  wiis  then  .'-.■etrf- 
tary  of  State,  let  It  t)e  known  In  Washlniton 
that  he  thought  the  warning  had  redchec 
the  right  persona  and  was  a  factor  In  the 
Communist  action.  General  Elsenhower  m 
his  book  and  In  subsequent  commerit 
showed  his  own  agreement  with  the  Dii'.lpj 
thesis 

General  Elsenhower  would  seem  to  hav« 
somewhat  the  same  thlni^  In  mind  ur.v.  v.-.t 
respect  to  Vietnam  He  Is  saying  th.it  he 
would  not  "automatically  preclude  anythliu,' " 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  Hp 
would  not  publicly  promise  that  the  Unlteti 
States  would  not  use  nuclear  weapons  under 
any  circumstances  In  Vietnam. 

Former  Gov  Thomas  E  Dewey  of  Neuc 
York,  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  politician,  mad? 
this  comment  on  General  Elsenhower's  stat*-- 
ment  "I  don't  believe  he  was  really  rer- 
ommendlng  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  K" 
was  simply  saying  that  you  don't  Inform  the 
enemy  on  what  you  Intend  to  do." 

President  Johnson  has  shown  by  his  actions 
thus  far.  as  well  as  by  his  many  statement*, 
that  he  intends  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  without  using 
nuclear  weapons  He  has  not  threatened  to 
use  them  but  he  has  not  publicly  or  "auto- 
matlcaily"  excluded  them.  Nor  did  Presides 
TYuman  during  thp  Korean  war 

Thus  the  present  discussion  of  what  Ge.'.- 
eral  Elsenhower  said  about  nuclear  weapon." 
and  what  can  be  Inferred  from  his  words.  i\u 
little  real  application  to  the  facts  In  Vietnam 
The  discussion  could  be  damaging  to  the 
United  States  position  If  it  causes  others  to 
think  there  Is  any  substantial  sentiment  in 
this  country  for  the  use  of  such  weajxjns  c: 
for  an  expansion  of  the  war 

O.G. 


REPORT  TO  THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT 
OF   OHIO 

Mr,  S\nTH  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Marsha] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  concern  among  the  citizens 
of  the  Sixth  EHstrict  of  Olilo,  Indicated 
by  the  mall  to  my  office,  I  am  discussing 
several  topics  of  paramount  interest  to 
them  in  my  report  to  the  people 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

Because  of  the  Interest  in  the  new 
minimum  wage  law  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  a  brief  synopsis  However,  you 
must  remember  Uiese  are  only  the  hleh- 
Ughts — there  are  many  additional 
changes  upon  which  neither  time  nor 
space  permits  me  to  elaborate. 

For  the  30  million  workers  presently 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  the 
new  amendments  will  increii-se  the  pres- 
ent $1.25  an  hour  minimum  wage  to  $1  40 
per  hour  on  Pebruarj'  1,  1967.  and  to  $1  60 
per  hour  on  February  1,  1968 

For  the  newly  covered  nonfarm  work- 
ers the  minimum  wage  would  start  at 
$1  per  hour  on  February   1,  1967.  and 


reach  $160  in  1971  through  four  15-cent 
yearly  stepups. 

■  Newly  covered  agricultural  workers, 
uiiless  exempted,  will  start  at  $1  per  hour 
on  February  1,  1967,  and  be  raised  in  two 
animal  increases  to  $1.30  per  hour  on 
Febr'aary  1.  1969. 

I'l  addition  to  raising  the  mlnunum 
wage  coverage  will  be  extended  to  more 
than  8  miUion  employees.  Included  are 
workers  in  retailing;  construction  work- 
ers laundr>-  and  dry  cleaning;  transit: 
restaurant  and  food  service  workers;  em- 
ployees engaged  in  agriculture,  agricul- 
tural processing,  and  logging;  employees 
of  motels,  hotels,  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher,  secondary,  and  elemen- 
tary education— but  not  teachers  and 
academic  administrative  employees. 

Previously  there  existed  an  annual 
sales  test  for  $1  million  for  an  "enter- 
■j-i-e  engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce."  Sep- 
arate dollar  tests  for  the  construction 
industry— S350.000— and  gasoline  serv- 
ice establishments— $250,000— were  pro- 
vided The  new  law  reduces  the  mil- 
Uon-dollar.s  test  to  $500,000  annually  for 
'>  years  and  then  to  $250,000,  There 
would  be  no  dollar  te.st  for  enterprises 
engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  re- 
pairing clothing  or  fabrics:  construc- 
tion; or  the  operation  of  hospitals  and 
related  institutions  and  insrjtutions  of 
education. 

"Mom  and  Pop"  stores — those  estab- 
lishments In  which  the  only  employees 
are  the  immediate  families  of  the  owner- 
continue  to  be  excluded,  and  their  sales 
are  not  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
annual  gross  sales  of  any  enterprise. 

The  doflnition  of  the  term  "wage"  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  section  a  pro- 
vision that  the  wages  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  "tipped  employee"  are  to  In- 
clude tips.  There  is  a  limitation  that 
tips  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage.  A  "tipped  em- 
ployee" is  defined  as  any  employee  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  In  ■which  he  cus- 
tomarily and  regularly  receives  more 
than  $20  a  month  in  tips. 

The  bill  repeals  the  mhiimum  wage 
and  overtime  exemption  now  provided  for 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  hospitals 
and  related  institutions,  but  restores  the 
overtime  exemption  for  hotels,  motels, 
and  restaurants  in  a  new  section. 

As  amended,  the  exemption  would  be 
limited  to  any  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment First,  having  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  goods  or  services  being  made  within 
the  State  wherein  it  is  located;  and  sec- 
ond, not  within  an  enterprise  described 
in  section  3isi ,  or  having  an  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  which  is  less  than 
$250,000 

Expressly  carved  out  from  the  exemp- 
tion are  establishments  or  employees  en- 
ga<;ed  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repair- 
ing clothing  or  fabrics,  or  establishments 
engaged  'in  the  operation  of"  hospitals 
and  related  inistitutions,  elementary  and 
secondary-  .schools,  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  wtthin  the 
new  "enterprise"  coverage. 

The  bill  covers  only  agricultural  work- 
ers on  the  largest  farms — the  so-called 


agribusiness  enterprises— which  used  500 
man-days  of  agricultural  labor  in  any 
calendar  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

A  "man-day"  is  defined  as  meaning 
any  day  during  which  an  employee  per- 
forms agricultural  labor  for  not  less  than 
1  hour. 

Certain  employees  are  to  be  excluded 
from  both  the  general  man-day  count 
and  from  the  coverage  of  the  act.  These 
employees  are  not  included  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  individual  farm  exceeds 
the  500  man-day  criteria,  and  are  not 
covered  even  though  employed  by  a  farm 
which  does  not  meet  the  criteria.  The 
employees  who  are  so  excluded  are: 

First.  The  parent,  spouse,  child,  or 
other  member  of  an  agricultural  employ- 
er's immediate  family ; 

Second.  An  employee  who  fa>  is  em- 
ployed as  a  hand  harvest  laborer  and  is 
paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  in  an  opera- 
tion which  has  been,  and  is  customarily 
and  generally  recognized  as  having  been, 
paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  in  the  region 
of  employment;  (b)  commutes  daily  from 
his  permanent  resident  to  the  farm  on 
which  he  is  so  employed,  and  (c^  has 
been  employed  in  agriculture  less  than 
13  weeks  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

The  present  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time exemption  for  logging  crews  of  12 
or  less  Is  amended  to  exempt  crews  of  8 
or  less  beginning  February  1,  1967. 

Section  13(a)  (19).  exempting  any 
employee  of  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or 
farm  implements  from  the  act's  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  requirements,  is 
repealed,  and  an  overtime  exemption  is 
provided  for  salesmen,  partsmen,  and 
mechanics,  employed  by  nonmanufac- 
turlng  establishments  engaged  primarily 
in  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  trailers. 
farm  implements,  or  aircraft  to  ultimate 
purchasers. 

These  are  the  major  changes  in  the 
minimum  wage  law;  however,  there  are 
many  others  and  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions concerning  them  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

FUTTINO   FARMIHS    Oirr    TO    PASTtJBE 

Some  of  the  walnut-desk  farmers  hi 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem  to 
have  adopted  a  new  slogan,  "Stamp  out 
small  farmers." 

Recently,  the  press  quoted  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  saying  that 
Federal  farm  policy  now  is  aimed  at 
achieving  parity  income  for  "adequate 
size  commercial  farms,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  small  farms." 

By  "adequate"  the  Under  Secretary  is 
said  to  mean  farms  grossing  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  in  sales.  He  indicated 
that  farms  smaUer  than  this  would  have 
to  look  first  to  departments  other  than 
the  Agriculture  IDepartment  for  assist- 
ance. 

This  is  a  rather  shocking  posture  for 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  assume. 
There  are  3.2  million  farms  in  this  coun- 
try—about 700,000  less  than  6  years  ago. 
Only  1  million  meet  his  criteria.  Said 
differently,  two  out  of  every  three  would 
be  required  to  look  for  assistance  to  other 


Government  agencies.  One  can  only  as- 
sume that  the  Under  Secretarj-  has  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  poverty 

£LEcncy 

I  thought  the  farmers  of  our  Sixth  Dis- 
trict might  like  to  know  in  which  cate- 
gor\-  the  Under  Secretary-  has  placed 
them.  According  to  the  1964  Census 
of  Agriculture,  our  nine  counties  reflect 
these  statistics : 


County 

Total 
farms 

Farraa 
grossing 
less  than 

$10,000 
per  year 

Percentage 

of  tarms 

"Inadequate" 

by  the  ad- 
ministration 

Adams 

Brown 

Clenuont — 

FHvette 

Highland... 
Tickaway.. 

I'lke 

Ross 

Iscioto 

1.878 
2.151 
1,694 

848 
2.008 
1.127 

770 
1,333 
1.048 

1,731 
1,918 
1,589 

385 
1,581 

623 

705 
1,032 

950 

92 
89 
94 
46 
79 
55 
92 

■n 

91 

Total 

i              12.855 

10,614 

82 

It  would  seem  that  the  policy  stated 
by  the  Under  Secretary  publicly  is  the 
policv  which  has  been  pursued  privately 
for  the  last  6  vears.  Not  only  have  the 
total  number  of  farms  been  reduced— 
which  signified  consolidation  and 
mergers  of  small  units  into  larce  units— 
since  1960,  over  3  million  farmers  have 
left  the  farms. 

Clearly,  a  decision  has  been  made  that 
this  country  should  depend  upon  the 
large  corporation  type  farm  for  its  food 
and  fiber.  If  the  Government  cUngs  to 
such  a  policy,  the  little  family  fanner, 
who  already  finds  it  next  to  impo.ssible 
to  compete  with  his  giant,  impersonal, 
highly  mechanized  competitor,  will 
simply  have  to  fold  his  tent  and  silently 
steal  away  to  the  big  city. 

Apropos  of  these  statements  is  the 
recent  allegation  by  Mr.  Prank  LeRoux 
who  has  ser\-ed  as  (General  Sales  Man- 
ager of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture since  Pebruarj-  1961,  that  "the  pe- 
riod from  1961  to  1965  has  been  the 
farmers  worst  5  years  by  almost  everj.- 
conceivable  economic  standard  as  com- 
pared to  other  administrative  periods  in 
modem  agricultural  history." 

Mr.  LeRoux,  a  Democrat  and  high 
ranking  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said: 

The  facte  do  not  concur  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statements  that  the 
farmer  has  never  had  It  so  good  nor  do  they 
show  that  there  has  been  anything  but  a 
slight  Improvement  recently  over  what  were 
and  still  are  poverty  returns  for  the  farmer's 
time,   efiforte.   and   Investments. 

No  wonder  we  have  a  credibility  gap  in 
Government.  LeRoux  told  a  news  con- 
ference it  was  his  "feeling  that  politi- 
cally the  farmer  has  been  written  off  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  votes," 

LeRoux  called  the  conference  to  dis- 
cuss his  booklet  entitled  "The  Farmers 
Worst  5  Years."  He  admitted  to  re- 
porters that  his  statements  would  have 
poUtical  overtones  but  that  he  was  "Just 
trying  to  get  the  Democrats  to  keep  their 
campaign  promises."  One  of  those 
promises,  he  said,  "was  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  raise  farm  income  up 
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to  parity  levels  '  Instead,  he  said,  the 
Agriculture  Dt-partment  aiid  the  admJn- 
latratlan  have  fallowed  a  course  of  de- 
pressing farm  prices  to  Rain  the  con- 
sumers vote  and  have  made  no  effort  to 
reach  parity 

LeRiiux  said  he  once  thought  the  farm 
policleij  of  former  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  were  the  worst,  but  the  record 
shows  that  the  farmer  did  better  under 
the  Benson  administration  than  during 
the  last  5  years." 

COST   or    Lr\TNG 

The  cost  of  living  Inched  up  another 
notch  during  August  and  purchasing 
power  continued  Its  decline  during  Au- 
gust, according  to  the  monthly  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  up  0  5  point  from 
the  previous  month  and  3.8  points  from 
August  1965.  Hi,«her  food  prices  were 
again  included  as  a  cause  of  the  advajice 
In  the  index,  which  ordinarily  dips 
slightly  in  August.    Food  prices  were  up 

5.2  percent  o\er  a  year  ago.  .services  up 

4.3  percent,  hospital  charges  up  9  per- 
cent, arul  mortgage  Interest  rates  up  8 
percent. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  promises  these  days 
about  curtailing  Inflation  but  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  oteerve  any  action  or  results  from 
these  promises.  You  hear  about  the  little 
thiruts  such  as  turning  out  the  lights  and 
other  i.'uUaittcant  act.s  which  do  not 
count  for  more  than  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 
What  you  do  not  hear  about  is  sky- 
rocketing incretiseo  In  Federal  employ- 
ment and  other  Government  activities. 
Con.gressmain  Giorge  Mahon.  Deirocrat. 
and  cha;rman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, issued  the  following  sum- 
mary of  Federal  employment  and  costs 
during  fiscal  year  1966 — ended  June  30: 

The  cost  of  civilian  employment  in  the 
Kxecutlve  Branch  of  the  Federal  government 
In  nacal  year  1966,  ended  June  30.  totaled 
$18,706.000  000  This  waa  $1467  000  000 
higher  than  the  preceding  fiscal  year  1963: 
and  It  waa  an  all-time  hl?h  At  the  Mtme 
time,  average  employment  for  the  full  12 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  increased  338.526. 
eompa.'ed  with  average  employment  In  1865 

During  July  and  .^usrast  of  this  year 
an  additional  .S6  000  employees  were 
placed  on  the  Federal  payrolls  bringing 
the  Increase  to  the  average  annual  pay- 
roll up  to  $1,800  million  higher  than  the 
previous  year 

The  Pentagon  has  finally  admitted 
that  the  cost.s  of  the  controversial  TFX 
war  plane  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  gave  to  a  Texas  firm,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  235-man  evaluation  team 
had  four  times  recommended  otherwise, 
has  skyrocketed  by  160  percent.  We  will 
never  know  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  this  will  add  to  your  tax 
burden 

LAW   AMD  narni 

A  'momer.tous  criminal  crisis"  con- 
fronts the  Nation  today,  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  of  September 
1966  reports,  and  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover  declared 

I  think  the  citizens  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  able  "o  wallc  di:  the  streets  of  our  cities 
wttbout  being  mucked  raped  or  robbed 
But   we   cant   do    that    today      Ml    through 


the  country,  almoat  without  exception,  this 
condition  prevails 

There  were  14  victims  of  serious  crimes 
per  1.000  persons  last  year,  an  increase 
of  35  percent  in  5  years  and  Juvenile  ar- 
rests have  Jumped  47  percent  while  the 
population  In  this  age  group  Increased 
only  17  percent.  A  retired  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  Charles  E 
WTiittaker  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  warned 
this  month: 

History  shows  that  every  society  which 
b«c&me  lawless  soon  succumbed,  and  the 
first  evidences  of  each  society's  decay  ap- 
peared In  the  toleration  of  disobedience  of 
lU  laws  .  .  .  America  needs  a  genuine  revival 
of  respect  for  law. 

A  forcible  rape  occurs  every  26  min- 
utes; a  robbery  every  5  minutes;  an  ag- 
gravated assault  every  3  minutes:  a  car 
theft  every  minute;  a  burglary  every  28 
seconds.  The  cost  of  crime  Is  estimated 
at  almost  $2  5  billion  per  month. 

The  American  people  are  profoundly 
concerned  with  the  widespread  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order  In  our  Nation 
today.  They  have  witnessed  increasing 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  creep- 
ing cynicism  toward  corruption,  and 
mounting  outbreaks  of  crime  violence 
and  mob  madness. 

This  deterioration  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  spread  of  the  false  doc- 
trine that  every  citizen  possesses  an  In- 
herent right  to  decide  for  himself  which 
laws  to  disobey  and  when  to  disobey 
them.  Thus  civil  disobedience  and  vio- 
lence have  assumed  crisis  proportions 
Ln  our  land  and  the  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt. 

Recent  riots  In  many  of  our  great  cities 
are  not  Just  legitimate  protests  by  civil 
rights  advocates.  They  are  not  Just 
spontaneous  expressions  of  hopelessness 
or  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  disad- 
vantaged  slum   dwellers 

Rather,  they  are.  too  often,  conscious 
planned  attacks  on  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  perpetrated  by  lawless  insurrec- 
tionists who  thrive  on  turmoil  and  dis- 
cord. 

Furthermore,  this  disease  of  civil 
disobedience  and  Its  symptoms  are 
manifest  In  more  than  Just  racial  vio- 
lence They  can  be  observed  In  the  con- 
tempt some  of  our  young  hold  for  law 
and  order  and  enforcing  officials.  They 
can  t)e  seen  m  the  public  destruc- 
tion of  draft  cards,  the  blocking  of  troop 
trains,  campus  demonstrations,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  outward  manlf&stations 
of  revolt  and  contempt  of  rights  of 
others. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when 
the  aim  of  our  laws  was  to  protect  the 
average  law-abiding  citizens,  to  make 
our  city  streets  safe  for  him  or  her  to 
walk  In.  Today  our  laws  are  being  In- 
terpreted In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
criminal  and  to  make  our  city  streets  a 
dangerous  hazard  for  decent  Americans 
Some  of  the  worst  cHmeK  are  beinc  ex- 
cused, condoned  and  pardoned  on  petty 
legal  technicalities.  Meantime,  sen- 
tences are  often  too  lenient.  The  pun- 
ishment that  most  often  seems  to  fit 
even  the  grossest  of  felonies  13  a  slap  on 


the  wrist.     Here  is  how  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  sees  it — and  I  quote: 

We  mollycoddle  youthful  criminals  aiid 
release  unreformed  hoodlums  to  prey  ,:!iew 
on  society.  The  blpeding  hearts,  parti;;;lar- 
iy  among  the  Judiciary  are  so  concerned  for 
criminals  that  they  become  Indifferent  uj 
the   rights   of    law-abiding   citlzen.s. 

But  the  finger  of  blame  cannot  be 
pointed  only  at  the  judicial  branch. 
When  national  leaders — men  of  promi- 
nence— encourage  disobedience,  what  can 
we  expect  from  those  who  look  upon 
these  men  for  guidance  and  leader-^.h:?' 
When  the  Vice  President  of  the  Ur.ited 
States  makes  such  a  statement  as  the  fol- 
lowing, what  rewards  can  we  expect  to 
reap?  Believe  It  or  not.  this  Is  a  direct 
quotation: 

I  want  to  tell  you  if  I  were  in  those  con- 
ditions and  that  should  happen  to  have 
been  my  situation  I  think  you'd  have  had 
a  little  more  trouble  than  you've  had  already 
because  I  have  got  enough  spark  left  In  me 
to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt. 

Now.  that  was  not  some  Irresponsible 
street  comer  shouter — no,  that  wa.s  to 
our  deep  shame,  an  Irresponsible  public 
official  who  occupies  the  second  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

Violence  is  excused,  rationalized,  and 
defended  as  a  result  of  the  "failure  of 
society."  By  comparable  statements, 
other  high  ranking  officials  and  even  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
have  Joined  the  courts  In  kindling  the 
fires  of  lawlessness.  Such  statements 
are.  In  effect,  little  more  than  tacit  Invi- 
tations for  agitators  to  whip  up  violence 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Civilized  society  and  Its  leaders  have 
the  right — yes.  the  obligation— to  Itself, 
and  to  generations  yet  unborn,  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  order 
Unless  the  responsible  citizens  and  lead- 
ers of  our  society  become  concerned  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  support  the  ef- 
forts of  our  law  enforcement  agencies— 
e.stablLshed  for  the  ver>'  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  law  and  order  which  enables 
them  to  live  secure,  normal,  ch-illzed 
lives — and  unless  leaders  begin  to  exhort 
Individuals  to  assume  personal  responsi- 
bilities commensurate  with  the  rights 
they  expect.  I  see  difficulty  In  reversing 
present  trends. 

No  Justification  exists  for  lawlessness- 
Including  even  deplorable  conditions  of 
grinding  poverty  and  degrading  Igno- 
rance, Alleged  economic  deprivation  l5 
often  merely  an  excuse  for.  rather  tha:. 
a  cause  of.  behavioral  depravation.  So- 
ciety cannot  countenance  insurrection 
while  It  tolls  to  eliminate  Ignorance.  Ill- 
ness, or  poverty.  Society  should  not 
grant  concessions  to  riot  leaders  and  par- 
ticipants, lest  the  Illusion  be  conveyed 
that  violence  and  lawlessness  are  the 
most  effective  mean.s  of  attaining  desir- 
able goals  Our  leaders  must  exert  lead- 
ership and  urge  compliance  and  re.s'^t 
for  law  and  order  rather  than  diso- 
bt^irnce. 

One  earns,  rather  than  demands,  re- 
spect and  acceptability.  Goals,  even 
worthy  goals,  obtained  by  force,  fear,  or 
hooliganism,  are  short  lived  and  exces- 
sively   expensive       We    cannot    obtain 
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.11  support  the  el- 
ement agencies— 
y  purpose  of  pre- 
icr  which  enables 
normal.  cl\-lllzed 
rs  bepin  to  exhort 
personal  responsi- 

wlth  the  rights 
:ulty  in  reversing 

i  for  lawles-sness— 
,ble  conditions  of 
degrading  Igno- 
nlc  deprivation  Is 
»  for,  rather  than 
depravation.  So- 
ince  insurrection 
itc  Ignorance,  111- 
clcty  should  not 
it  leaders  and  par- 
slon  be  conveyed 
*lessness  are  the 
if  attaining  desir- 
s  must  exert  lead- 
lance  and  respect 
fither   than  diso- 


worthy  goals  by  unworthy  means.  Time 
ajid  energy  spent  on  learning  is  more 
profitable  than  looting ;  reading  is  better 
than  rioting;  work  is  more  satisfactory 
than  welfare;  building  is  more  produc- 
tive than  bombing. 

If  our  laws  are  archaic  and  unable  to 
cope  with  the  present  situation,  then 
they  should  be  chanpcd.  modified,  or  re- 
formed; but  until  such  reforms  occur  our 
citizens  should  be  urRcd  by  their  leaders 
to  comply  with  the  law.  To  do  otherwise 
will  result  only  in  disaster.  Either  the 
rule  of  law  will  prevail  and  sustain  us  or 
the  primeval  law  of  the  jungle  will  en- 
velop tis.  By  their  actions  and  their  at- 
titudes the  respon.sible  members  of  our 
society,  the  leaders  of  our  Nation — in- 
cluding the  judiciary — the  great  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  must  choose. 

Certainly  America  needs  not  only  "a 
genuine  revival  of  respect  for  law"  but 
a  compliance  with  it  as  well. 


ONLY  THE  GOVERNMENT  CAN 
GENERATE  INFLATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tne  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poLit  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
iieou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  W. 
Alien  Wallis.  president  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  NY.,  and  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business,  addressed  a  sym- 
;)Oi;ana  on  business-Government  rela- 
tions sponsored  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  last  April  1  and  stated: 

Inflation  can  be  generated  only  by  the 
Government. 

Stressing  the  secondary  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector's  responsibility  for  inflation, 
he  continued: 

Bu.<:;ness  Arms,  labor  unions,  or  consumers 
Tlth  excessive  market  power  can  do  many 
objectionable  things  that  are  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest;  but  one  thing  they  cannot 
do  Is  to  cause  Inflation — or.  for  that  matter, 
prevent  It. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  long-established 
thinking  on  the  cause  of  inflation.  The 
basic  dictionary  deflnltlon  of  "inflation" 

reads: 

.Ui  Increase  in  the  volume  of  money  and 
"redlt  relative  to  available  goods  resulting 
•D  a  substantial  and  continuing  rise  In  the 
gtneral  price  level. 

The  regulator  of  the  volume  of  money 
md  credit  is  the  Federal  Government, 
Those  spending  programs  generate  the 
mcrease  in  money  and  credit,  totally  un- 
concerned about  balancing  the  budget. 
The  average  housewife  might  be  tempted 
to  do  the  same  thing  Lf  she  faced  no 
iwdget  and  possible  persistent  creditors. 
Most  of  those,  who  like  Dr.  Wallls  are 
versed  in  the  field  of  economics,  know 
ihat  Government  cannot  pass  the  buck 
to  business,  labor,  or  the  consumer,  while 
refusing  to  prune  unnecessary  domestic 


spending  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  in 
Vietnam. 

Two  news  items  of  recent  date  illus- 
trate beautifully  the  pass-the-buck  ap- 
proach versus  the  time-honored  policy 
of  frugality  in  spending.  On  September 
26  the  New  York  Times  carried  a  story 
entitled  "  'Most  BUghted"  Rye  Block  Asks 
United  States  to  Withhold  Renewal  Aid." 
The  subheading  read:  "Residents  As- 
sert the  $700,000  Can  Be  Better  Used 
Elsewhere — Say  They  Can  Clean  Up 
Area  Themselves." 

This  is,  of  course,  the  frugality  case  in 
which  citizens  are  willing  to  do  without 
these  urban  renewal  fimds,  most  of  which 
would  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  pass-the-buck  pitch  in  which  the 
actual  big  spender,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, tries  to  place  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  rising  prices  on  the  consumer, 
was  well  illustrated  by  this  item  which 
appeared  in  today's  Baltimore  Sun: 
"Cost-Cutting  Hints  Given  Housewives — 
Shirk  Meat,  Potatoes,  Try  Gounnet 
Dishes,  Shoppers  Told." 

Thus  while  the  Government  passes  out 
the  housewife's  tax  dollar  with  one  hand, 
it  effectively  shakes  its  finger  at  said 
housewife  with  the  other. 

I  place  the  two  above-mentioned  items 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
"Most  Blighted"  Rye  Block  Asks  Ukii'eu 

States  To  WrrHHOLD  Renewal  Aid — Resi- 
dents Assert  the  $700,000  Can  Be  Better 

Used  EXsewhere — Sat  Thet  Can  Clean  Up 

Area  Themselves 

(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 

Rye,  N.Y.,  September  25. — Residents  of  this 
city's  "most  blighted  block"  have  appealed  to 
Washington  to  hold  back  more  than  $700,000 
In  urban  renewal  funds  to  Improve  their 
neighborhood.  They  said  they  would  rather 
do  It  themselves. 

The  residents,  who  have  formed  a  group 
called  the  Rye  United  Improvement  Commit- 
tee, appealed  two  weeks  ago  to  Robert  G. 
Weaver,  secretary  of  the  department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  reject 
Rye's  request  for  the  urban  renewal  funds. 

"The  funds  are  badly  needed  elsewhere," 
the  group  wrote,  adding  that  "It  Is  clear  that 
the  city  of  Rye  Is  entirely  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  minor  problem  facing  It  without 
outside  assistance." 

Solicitous  as  the  group  is  over  the  state  of 
the  economy,  It  Is  also  fear  of  Federal  Inter- 
vention In  local  affairs  that  has  set  the  resi- 
dents against  the  city  fathers.  Meet  of  all. 
the  residents  are  afraid  that  after  the  re- 
newal effort  is  finished  they  would  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  live  in  their  neighborhood 
any  more. 

CONVER'TED    BEACH    COTTAGES 

"Why  should  everyone  in  Rye  be  a  mil- 
lionaire?" asked  Ernest  G.  Klssmann,  the 
chairman  of  the  smaU  group. 

Mr.  Klssmann,  a  free-lance  advertising 
salesman,  lives  in  one  of  the  52  cottage-like 
bouses  on  the  block  bounded  by  Beck  Ave- 
nue, Wainwright  Street,  Roosevelt  Avenue 
and  Forest  Avenue,  a  short  walk  from  the 
Playland  amxisement  park  and  the  beach. 

Most  of  the  houses  date  from  the  early 
nineteen-hundreds  and  were  built  as  beach 
cottages  for  summer  tenants.  Now  most  of 
them  have  been  converted  for  year-round 
living. 

While  many  of  the  cottages  look  somewhat 
dilapidated  from  the  outside — walls  need  re- 
shingllng  and  repainting,  clotheslines  bang 
in   narrow   passageways   and    sidewalks    are 


broken  and  strewn  with  leaves — Mr.  Klss- 
mann said  that  Inside  the  houses  are  neatly 
furnished  and  generally  clean. 

The  Rye  Planning  Commission,  which  con- 
siders the  block  the  most  blighted  in  the  city, 
and  Mayor  Edmund  C.  Grainger,  Jr.,  contend 
that  the  block  is  hopelessly  overcrowded  and 
exercises  a  blighting  Influence  over  bui- 
roundlng  areas.  In  an  interview  today, 
Mayor  Grainger  called  it  "a  block  of  horror." 

G.\RDEN     OP     EDEN 

Rye's  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area  dates 
back  several  years.  It  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  Beck  Avenue  and  the  creation,  once 
the  block  Is  Joined  to  an  adjacent  parcel  of 
open  land,  of  what  the  opposition  sarcasti- 
cally calls  a  "Garden  of  Eden." 

It  would  contain  six  of  the  existing  houses. 
Six  new  single-family  units.  19  luxury  gar- 
den apartments.  25  middle-income  apart- 
ments and  12  rent-subsidized  middle-income 
apartments.  In  the  center  of  the  area  would 
be  trees  and  a  large  pond. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $950.- 
000.  of  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  three-quarters — plus  relocation  pay- 
ments for  residents — the  state  one-eiehth 
and  Rye  or.e-eighih.  The  one-eighth  share 
comes  to  $120,000. 

Thus,  says  Mayor  Grainger,  it  Is  a  question 
of  whether  Washington  will  return  to  Rye 
some  of  the  tax  money  of  the  city's  residents 
or  whether  the  city  will  have  to  spend  all 
8950,000  itself. 

The  residents  say  that  any  city  that  can 
afford  to  buy  a  $1.8  million  country  club — 
as  Rye  did  last  year — does  not  need  help  to 
deal   with  this   •'minor   problem." 

Furthermore,  they  insist,  the  $950,000  fig- 
ure is  preposterous.  To  show  that  they  can 
clean  up  their  own  area,  the  refldents  last 
month — at  their  own  e.xpense — bulldozed  and 
burned  eight  uninhabited  cottages. 

All  the  area  really  needs,  Mr.  Klssmann 
said,  is  cooperation  from  the  city  in  the  form 
of  enforcement  of  the  existing  housing  code. 
Once  owners  knew  they  could  not  expect  to 
reap  fabulous  proflts  through  urban  renewal 
purchases  and  once  the  city  forced  compli- 
ance with  the  code,  the  block  would  rapidly 
be  Improved,  he  added. 

Mr.  Klssmann  charged  that  the  city  had 
not  enforced  the  code  because  it  wanted  to 
keep  the  block  In  poor  condition  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  requesting  urban  renewal  money. 

Mayor  Grainger  retorted  that  the  housing 
code  makes  no  provision  for  reducing  the 
block's  density,  and  that  enforcement  would 
only  Insure,  at  best,  "safe  slums." 

The  Improvement  Committee,  which  listed 
44  members  from  all  over  the  city  in  its  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Weaver,  contends  that  the 
new  houses  that  would  rise  after  renewal 
would  be  too  expensive  for  residents  who  now 
pay  an  average  rent  of  $100  a  month.  Un- 
willing to  move  into  one  of  the  apartments, 
they  would  be  barred.  In  effect,  from  living 
In  Rye. 

The  city  insists  that  under  urban  renewal 
regulations  residents  who  would  be  forced 
out  of  their  old  block  would  be  provided  with 
comparable  housing  in  the  same  or  another 
part  of  the  city,  with  a  rent  subsidy  if  nec- 
essary. 

Two  public  hearings  on  the  issue  of  accept- 
ing Federal  funds  have  already  been  held. 
The  latest,  on  June  29,  was  attended  by  a 
mostly  hostile  audience  of  800.  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  group  at  a  town  meeting 
in  Rye's  306-year  history.  A  third  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Nov.  9. 


Cost-Cutting    Hints    GrvEN    Housewives — 
Shirk     Meat,     Potatoes,     Try     Gousmxt 
Dishes,  Shoppees   Told 
Waebonoton.       October       6. — Housewives 

struggling  against  rising  food  costs  were  told 
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today  ui     gel  off  the  old  meat  and  potatoes 
routine"  aad  try  cheaper  European  gourmet 


One  more  thing,  they  were  told,  leave  your 
huaband   home  when  you  shop. 

These,  and  more  hinta  for  beating  the 
caah  register  came  at  a  news  conference  by 
grocer  and  tlovernment  gpokeamen  who  plaii 
njktlon-wlde  distribution  of  a  pamphlet  with 
food-saving  ideas 

V*«IITT    .\NU    Pt^NNINC 

As  of  August  food  price*  are  up  5  3  per 
cent  over  las:  year  Bui  the  B\;reaa  uf  I-abor 
Statistics  cialms  d  h  usewlfe  can  still  feed 
a  faniily  of  four  on  t'i5  a  week 

"Variety  and  planning."  Mrs  Esther  Peier- 
•on.  the  Pre»ld»"nts  special  assistant  on  con- 
•umer  aflalrs.  said.  Ls  the  key  Houaewlvee 
want  to  buy  and  bake  the  most  for  a  dollar 
They  need  to  get  off  the  old  meat  and  po- 
tatoes routine      Us  expensive  " 

Clarence  O  Adamy.  prealdent  of  the  Na- 
tloaa:  Aasoclatl  in  i>f  Pood  Chains,  said  the 
Buropeaiia  know  h'lw  to  do  it  Lots  of  prize 
gourmet  dishes  in  Europe  are  reaily  very 
cbeap  when  you  look  what's  in  them 

"Were  experiencing  a  general  Inflationary 
pressure  ■  Adamv  said  Prices  are  higher 
You  Just  have  to  know  how  to  do  it  " 

The  gr'xrer  suggestions 

1  Shop  weekly  special.  Beef  Is  plentiful 
now.  pork  is  nr  t  Buy  beef  And  remember 
chicken  la  a  delicacy  m  some  countries  " 
(Beef  Is  up  2  per  cent  over  last  year,  canned 
ham  up  9  per  cent,  eggs  up  23  per  cent,  bread 
up  10  p)er  cent  Preah  vegetables  are  down 
In  price  ( 

2  Buy  when  supplies  are  plentiful.  Let- 
tuce, fir  Instance,  changes  price  4O0  tln.ee  a 
year  When  the  price  is  high,  quality  la  low 
If  Its  39  cents,  skip  It. 

3  Try  lower  priced  brands  and  grades 
House  brands  are  generally  good 

4.  Make  a  list  and  suck  to  It  Grocers 
•aid  impulse  buyers  defloitely  are  profitable 
for  them 

5.  Sot)stltute  Instead  of  bread  Sc  milk. 
try  day-old  bread  and  p>nwdered  milk.  In- 
stead ;->f  red  meal,  try  poultry  and  dsh  In- 
stead of  meat  diahes.  try  bean,  cheese  and 
egg  dishes 

8.  Partially  prepared  Items,  and  conven- 
ience foods,  are  often  more  cosUy  Figure 
the  cost  per  ounce,  per  pound,  per  serving 
Breakfast  cereal  in  individual  packs  is  n«irly 
double  the  coet  of  a  serving  from  a  large 
box     Hot  cereal  Ls  even  cheaper 

raurr*!  and  vecct*bi.s8 
7    Whole    friUle   and    ve^etablee    In    a   can 
uauaily    coet    more       Prulte    in    light    syrup 
ooat  less  than   fruits   In  heavy  syrup 

"There's  no  limit  to  how  much  one  can 
■pend.  and  how  much  one  can  save."  Mrs 
^•^•'•on  said  Unfortunately.  thc«e  who 
iMed  moat  to  know  how  to  shop — brides,  poor 
famlllea     know  least  h.iw  to  do  It. 


PORTRAIT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCIS  THOMAS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  HOUSE  JUDICIARY  COM- 
MITTEE BY  THE  STATE  OF  MARY- 
LAND BENJAMIN  B  ROSEN- 
STOCK.  PRESIDENT.  M.\RYLAND 
BAR  ASSOCIATION.  ACTS  POR 
GOVERNOR 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  un&nlmoua  coruent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr 
MathiasI  may  extend  hU  remarka  at  thL-* 
point  tn  the  Rccoao  and  Include  extra- 
neoiia  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATHI.'VS  Mr  Speaker,  a  cere- 
mony In  thf  House  Judiciary'  Committee 
chamber  today  honored  the  memory  of 
Francis  Thomas,  of  Mai-yland,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  In  n!ne  Congresses  and 
the  only  Member  from  Maryland  ever  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committt'e  on 
the  Judiciary  A  copy  of  the  official  por- 
trait executed  while  Thomas  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  and  now  in  the  state- 
house  at  .Aniiapolis,  was  prescntt-d  U)  the 
committee  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
Gov  J  Millard  Tawes  was  represented 
by  Benjamin  B.  Rosenstock.  president  of 
the  Maryland  State  Bar  Association. 
The  picture  was  accepted  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  comnuttee.  Wil- 
liam M    McCdxloch  of  Ohio. 

Witnesses  to  the  ceremony  Included 
members  of  the  committee,  Justices 
Reed.  Clark,  and  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Chief  Judge  Roszel  C  Thomsen. 
of  the  U^  District  Court;  Chief  Judge 
Hail  Hammond,  of  the  Maryland  Court 
of  -Appeals;  former  Chief  Judge  Fred- 
erick L.  Bnme.  president  of  the  Mary- 
Land  Historical  Society;  and  other 
Judges  ALso  present  were  Attorney 
General  of  Maryland.  Thomas  Flnan, 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Ramsey  Clark,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  county  bar  associations 
throughout  Maryland,  and  the  members 
of  the  bar  of  Frederick  County,  where 
Francis  Thomas  began  his  career 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
York  (Mr  CellcrI.  was  unfortunately 
detained  on  the  floor  during  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  extended  his  thanks  to  Mr 
Rosenstock. 

This  afternoon,  in  recognizing  both 
Mr  Rosenstock  and  the  memory  of  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  we  give  recognition  to  two 
durable  and  hallowed  institutions,  the 
Maryland  bar  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  Francis  Thomas 
throughout  his  eminent  career,  epito- 
mized the  highest  qualities  of  character, 
diligence,  and  devotion  to  principle 
which  have  characterized  the  bar  of  the 
Free  State  since  Its  inception,  and  which 
Mr.  Rosenstock  and  his  colleagues  Uxiay 
have  further  advanced  Tn  his  service 
In  this  House,  In  hi.s  advtx^cv  of  the 
causes  to  which  he  adhered.  Eind  In  his 
contributions  u-)  the  national  welfare, 
Francis  Thoma?  also  repre.sented  the 
best  in  the  >freat  committ^^  which  he  led 
during  the  24th  and  'J.sth  rongre.s,ses 
These  traditions  of  excellence  have  been 
fulfilled  in  our  own  time  by  the  present 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber 

Mr  Speaker  Francis  Thomas  lived 
and  worked  in  times  as  turbulent  and 
demanding  as  our  own  His  own  prior- 
ities, the  causes  he  held  foremiwt.  and 
the  spirit  In  which  he  persisted  were 
apparent  throughout  his  long  career  It 
is  especially  noteworthy  that,  although 
he  had  won  great  admiration  and  high 
esteem  as  Governor  of  Maryland  as  a 
Member  of  Congress    and  as  American 


Minister  to  Peru,  he  chose  for  his  epitaph 
the  simple  and  striking  statement: 

Author  of  the  measure  which  g.ive  vj 
Maryland  the  constitution  of  1864.  ana 
thereby  gave  freedom  to  90.000  human 
iDelugs 

I  include  In  the  Record  the  following 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Francis 
Thomas : 

Thomas.  Prancls  Feb  3,  1799-Jan.  22, 
1876  I,  congressman  from  Maryland  and  gov-^ 
ernor  was  bom  at  "Montevue"  near  Peters- 
vlUe.  Frederick  County.  Md  .  the  seventh 
child  of  John  and  Eleanor  iMcGlU)  Tliomas. 
and  the  descendant  of  Hugh  Thomas  who 
emigrated  from  Walee  Ui  Pennsylvania  about 
1702  He  matrlculj,t«l  at  St.  John's  College. 
AjinaiX)Us.  but  turned  directly  to  the  study 
of  law.  when  classes  closed  temporarily  at 
that  Institution  Opening  an  office  In  Fred- 
erick after  admission  to  the  bar  In  1820,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in 
western  Maryland  His  record  before  1841 
was  a  succession  of  triumphs.  In  1822.  as  a 
stripling  of  twenty-three  and  a  Democrat,  he 
won  election  to  the  State  assembly  from  a 
Federalist  section  on  the  issue  of  legislative 
reapportionment  He  appeared  as  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  same  position  in 
1827  and  1829,  and  even  won  the  speakership 
of  the  house  in  his  last  term.  The  manner 
In  which  he  handled  the  house  led  to  his 
being  made  congressional  candidate  the  neit 
year  For  ten  years,  1831-41,  he  sat  in  Con- 
gress, where  his  eloquence  and  parllamen- 
lary  skill  made  him  an  active  participant  in 
moet  of  the  important  legislation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  committee,  he  became 
a  defender  and  friend  of  Jackson.  For  a 
brief  period,  1839-40,  he  waa  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  and 
also  found  time  to  lead  a  revolt  for  popular 
election  of  state  senators  in  Maryland. 
Though  temporarily  unsuccessful,  this  uitl- 
inately  brought  reorganization  of  the  legis- 
lative department.  It  was  during  his  con- 
gressional campaign  of  1840  that  he  became 
involved  in  a  duel  with  William  Price.  Hli 
nomination  and  election  for  governor  in  1841 
ushered  in  the  moat  tempestuous  period  of 
bis  life.  His  marriage  to  Sally  Campbell 
McDowell,  the  daughter  of  Gov  James  Mc- 
Dowell (v '■  I  of  Virginia  on  June  8,  1841,  had 
united  the  forty -two- year  old  bachelor  to  a 
twenty-year  old  girl.  Discord  manifested 
Itself  In  ft  few  weeks  They  were  divorced 
after  an  unusually  unsavory  scandal  during 
which  he  Issued  a  pamphlet.  Statement  of 
Francis  Thoriai  (1845).  setting  forth,  en- 
tirely without  reserve,  the  details  of  tlie 
courtahlp.  marriage,  and  estrangement  Ten 
year  later  hU  wife  married  John  MUIer,  1819- 
1895  I  q  f  1,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  The 
quarrel  and  divorce  Involved  Thomas  in  a 
libel  suit  and  led  him  u>  wUd  ciiarges  against 
John  Carroll  Le  Grand,  whom  he  had  Just 
apf>olnted  Judge  Ultimately.  It  cost  him  ills 
possible  opportunity  of  being  president  be- 
cauae  of  the  bitterness  of  his  father-in-law 
In  the  convention  of  1844 

He  did  QiU  allow  his  domestic  difficulties 
to  Interfere  with  his  duties  as  governor  His 
ctilef  contribution  was  U5  save  the  state  from 
repudiation,  although  It  was  heavily  Involved 
In  debt  for  internal  Improvements  After 
hU  govemershlp  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse 
until  the  Ovll  War  emerging  only  to  figlit. 
In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1860-51. 
the  system  of  representation  whereby  the 
small  slav^-holdlng  counties  held  power  over 
the  populous  western  counties,  and  to  run 
ucauooeaafuUy  In  1853  aa  an  independent 
candidate  for  Congress  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  a  volunteer  regi- 
ment of  3.000.  though  he  left  the  command 
to  younger  men.  and  inspired  union  senti- 
ment   tn    western    Maryland    with    his   elo- 


■^  -ivce  In  1861  he  returned  to  Congress  as 
I'calonlst  and  served  until  1869.  During 
Reconstruction  he  whole-heartedly  supported 
•ne  extreme  Radicals.  Upon  hU  retirement 
'^im  Congress,  he  waa  appointed  In  1870  In- 
■fTi-M  revenue  collector  for  Maryland.  He 
-e-'L"ned  to  accept  the  po6t  of  mlnlstM'  to 
Peru  where  he  served  from  1873  to  1875.  Tlie 
re"  .lining  y^^''  "f  ^^  ^^  ^^  oocupled  Wltll 
...v  practice  and  with  shoep-raislng  on  a 
'\r  -f  tract  of  land  near  PrankvUle.  He  waa 
kilTcd  by  an  engine  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
-lillroad. 

IMP.  Andrews.  Tercentenary  Hist,  of  Md. 
(1925)  vol.  I;  E.  a.  Riley.  A  Hist,  of  the  Oen- 
e-al  .Assembly  of  Md.  (1905) ;  C.  W.  Sams  and 
E  S  Riley.  Tlie  Bench  and  Bar  of  Md.  (1904) ; 
J  w  Thomas  and  T.  J.  C.  Williams,  Hist,  of 
ilU-gany  County.  Md.  (1923).  vol.  Il  T.  J.  C. 
WllUiuns.  Hisf  of  Frederick  County  (1900). 
v,nl  I;  L  E.  Blauch.  "Education  and  the  Md. 
Constlt  Convention,  1860-51."  Md.  Hist.  Mag., 
June  1930;  N.  Y.  Herald,  Apr.  8,  1846;  /n- 
qurer  and  National  Gazette  (Philadelphia). 
N,i\,  13.  1845;  Baltimore  Amer.  and  Commer- 
'cuil  Advertiser  and  Sun  (Baltimore),  Jan.  24. 
1876  1  ^-  ^• 


BegardleBB  of  the  conference's  form  aad 
timing,  we  wish  you  well. 

Representative  Paxtl  Pindlet,  lUlnols; 
Representative  Mark  Andrews,  North 
Dakota:  Representative  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Repreeentatlve  LAtj- 
RXNCB  J.  Burton,  Utah;  Representative 
Harold  R.  Coujer,  nunols;  Repre- 
sentative Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr..  New 
York;  Representative  John  N.  Erlen- 
BORN,  minola;  Representative  James 
Harvey,  Michigan;  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer,  California;  Representa- 
tive Hastings  Khth.  Massachusetts; 
Representative  Albert  H.  Quie,  Minne- 
sota; Representative  Herman  T. 
ScHNKEBBLl,  Pennsylvania;  Repre- 
sentative JoR  Skubitz.  Kansas;  Repre- 
senatlve  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Wis- 
consin. 


ASIAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pind- 
LEVl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tlie  SPELAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
Uie    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FTNDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  14  House 
Republicans  yesterday  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  delay  the  Asian  Conference  until 
after  election   in   order   to   remove  the 
Conference  completely  from  the  shadow 
of  partisan  politics. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  telegram: 
October  6,  1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Prendent  of   the   United  States, 
The   White   House, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  As  stated  in  ovir  Jomt 
telegram  to  you  on  September  28.  we  feel 
that  your  forthcoming  meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  Asian  nations  which  share  our 
burdens  in  Vietnam  presents  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  broaden  support  for  the  war 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  potential 
for  success,  the  conference  of  course  miut 
be  carefully  limed. 

With  that  In  mind,  we  respectfully  urge 
that  It  be  delayed  until  after  the  Novem- 
ber 8  general  election. 

This  would  require  a  delay  of  only  a  few 
days  from  the  announced  date  of  October 
24  In  our  view  the  delay  would  pay  worth- 
while dividends  because  It  would  remove  the 
conference  completely  from  the  shadow  of 
partisan   politics. 

If  It  Is  held  as  scheduled  on  the  eve  of  elec- 
tion day.  Its  F>otentlal  impact  will  be  seri- 
ously diminished.  Your  own  stake  as  Presi- 
dent In  the  outcome  of  the  election  will  be 
constantly  on  the  mind  of  those  participating 
In  the  conference,  those  covering  it  for  news 
media  and  the  world-wide  audience  eager  tac 
every  word.  Reporters  will  inevitably  Inter- 
pret conference  developments  In  relatton- 
ship  to  partisan  events.  All  this  unneceoary 
encumbrance  to  success  can  be  swept  away 
simply  by  rescheduling  the  conference  a  few 
days  later. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SEYMOUR  HAL- 
PERN  REPORTS  ON  THE  89TH 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
89tb  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  review  the  past  2  years  of 
our  congressional  activity  and  report  to 
my  constituents  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
New  York  In  the  borough  of  Queens. 

The  1964  elections  brought  to  the 
House  a  very  decisive,  topheavy  major- 
ity of  Democratic  Members.  This  posed 
a  challenge  to  both  parties — the  Demo- 
crats to  act  responsibly  and  not  reck- 
lessly, the  Republicans  to  pose  a  con- 
structive opposition,  offering  bipartisan 
support  where  merited,  and  meaningful 
alternatives  when  real  policy  differences 
arose.  Nonetheless,  the  lopsided  party 
margin  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  de- 
liberations and  activities  of  this  Con- 
gress. . 

Whatever  our  political  or  Ideological 
bent,  one  can  scarcely  deny  that  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  historic  in  the  sheer 
volume  of  substantive  bills  enacted  into 
law.  Jilany  of  these  measures,  in  vary- 
ing form,  had  been  before  Congress  dur- 
ing previous  administrations.  Some 
were  initiated  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, while  many  others  represented 
remaining  legislative  goals  of  the  Ken- 
nedy program.  And  of  course  there  were 
fresh  recommendations  by  President 
Johnson.  Much  of  this  legislation 
evoked  broad  bipartisan  support.  For 
myself,  I  am  proud  to  have  participated 
In  the  enactment  of  many  proposals 
which  I  have  advocated  since  first  com- 
ing to  Congress  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It  was  encouraging  that 
numerous  domestic  Issues,  heretofore  un- 
resolved, were  finally  accorded  open  and 
decisive  debate. 

In  retrospect,  I  do  not  think  the  most 
partisan  of  critics  could  deny  that  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  will  remain 
difficult  to  match,  against  any  standard. 
The  committee  process  functioned 
smoothly;  key  appropriation  bills  were 
acted  upon  without  undue  delays;  and, 
most  important,  the  President's  legis- 
lative program  was  deliberated  fully  In 
committees  and  in  the  Chambers  of  both 


House  and  Senate.  A  good  portion  of  it 
was  accepted  by  a  Congress  determined 
to  overcome  old  bottlenecks  and  restric- 
tive congressional  barriers  which  had 
previously  blocked  a  great  many  recom- 
mendations. 

We  survey  this  record  now  in  cormec- 
tion  with  two  developments:  the  pro- 
longed hostilities  in  Vietnam,  and.  at 
home,  a  worrisome  inflationary  price 
spiral.  The  latter  problem  is  not  new  to 
tiie  American  economy.  We  have  ex- 
perienced stubborn,  inflationary  spurts 
before.  The  cause  carmot  be  simplistic- 
ally  traced  to  any  one  factor.  But  I  re- 
gret that  the  President  did  not  act 
decisively  and  much  earlier  in  response 
to  the  economic  barometer.  Soaring 
interest  rates,  and,  above  all,  the  rising 
cost  of  everyday  consumer  products, 
must  be  effectively  halted  if  America's 
breadwinners,  housewives,  and  retirees 
are  to  realize  the  true  value  of  their  in- 
come and  savings. 

Thus,  measures  should  be  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  so-called  economic  twom 
does  not  end  in  either  recession  or  an 
accelerating  inflation  which  cuts  deeply 
into  purchasing  power.  The  prevailing 
situation  underscores  the  need  for  apply- 
ing timely  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to 
correct  imbalances  and  lapses  which  so 
often  afOict  the  economic  system  and 
bring  distress  to  large  segments  of  the 
population.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  mandates 
Government  monetary  and  fiscal  author- 
ities, under  the  President,  "to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power." 

The  continuing  conflict  in  Vietnam  re- 
mains the  Nation's  most  serious  foreign 
policy  question.     Every  effort  must  be 
extended  in  finding  the  basis  for  an  hon- 
orable settlement  at  the  conference  table. 
Our  basic  commitment  to  peace  must  be 
made  credible,  if  our  offers  to  negotiate 
are   to   be   seriously   considered   by   the 
other  side.    I  have  stressed  these  points 
with  the  President   and  on   the  House 
floor,  and  have  explored  with  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  the  possibilities  for 
fresh  United  Nations   peace  initiatives. 
Regardless  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  89th  Congress,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  sit  back  serenely  and  say  to 
the  American  people  that  we  in  Congress 
have  already  finished  the  important  work 
of  the  1960's.    For  much  remains  to  be 
done.      As   a   major   world   power,    the 
United  States  wUl  continue  to  bo  faced 
with  responsibilities  she  can  shirk  only 
at  her  own  great  peril.    The  problems  of 
constructing  a  partnership  with  our  West 
European  allies,  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons, 
of  assisting   the  tmderdeveloped   coun- 
tries, and  of  course  Vietnam,  are  issues 
which  remain  with  us  and  are  going  to 
concern  the  90th  Congress. 

Domestically,  the  89th  Congress,  par- 
ticularly during  the  1st  session,  enacted 
landmark  legislation  in  such  important 
fields  as  health  care,  civil  rights,  educa- 
tion, immigration,  and  Government  or- 
ganization. 

As  a  longtime  sponsor  of  bills  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  the  aged,  it  was 
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gratifying  that  Congress  Anally  grasped 
this  Issue  and  approved  a  comprehensive. 
dual  plan  to  protect  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens  ajjiilnst  Illness  and  disease 
Years  before  the  passage  of  this  act.  it 
had  already  become  apparent  that  surg- 
ing hospital  and  medical  co.sts  were  plac- 
ing health  care  -far  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
those  who  needed  it  most.  In  a  nation 
where  the  progre&s  of  the  medical  arts 
was  unequaied  The  basic  plan  of  hos- 
pital Insurance  ha.s  been  a  matter  of 
open,  public  discus^aon  since  the  early 
post- World  War  II  days 

We  pa-s-st-d  'he  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
aimed  at  implementing  the  most  basic 
of  constitutional  rights  the  right  to  vote 
Democracy  cannot  function  unless  all 
citizens  are  not  only  given  the  right  to 
vote,  but  are  protected  In  the  exercise  of 
that  right  As  elected  officials,  we  bear 
a  special  responsibility  In  insuring  that 
this  prerogative  Ls  guaranteed  by  statute 
and  m  fact  T<xiay,  thousands  of  Negro 
Americans  have  been  registered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  South,  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  enforcement  legislation 

Immigration  reform  was  a  major 
achievement  of  the  1st  session.  Since 
first  coming  to  Congres.s  In  1958,  I  ha'.e 
sponsored  proposals  aimed  at  ridding 
our  Immigration  laws  of  the  anomalies. 
Inequities,  and  racist  Ideology  which  has 
traditionally  ba23ed  the  foreign  Immi- 
grant There  was  indeed  something 
b«tslcally  unworthy  of  the  American 
tradition  in  clinging  to  the  national- ori- 
gins quota  system  which  discriminated 
severely  against  certain  countries  and, 
It  should  be  added,  crippled  our  foreign 
policy.  While  additional  measures  are 
called  for  to  correct  some  features  of  the 
new  law.  Its  Intent  Is  to  offer  permarent 
residence  In  this  country  on  a  fair  fl'st- 
come.  first-served  basis,  with  preferences 
granted  to  those  with  Immediate  rela- 
tives Iri  the  United  States,  refugees,  and 
person;  possessing  exceptional  artistic  ur 
professional  skills 

The  Congress  Anally  enacted  a  alll. 
long  overdue,  establishing  a  Department 
of  HousLng  and  Urban  Development. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  our  pupiJa- 
tlon  Is  now  clustered  in  and  around  ine- 
tropolL'^es  The  great  maj  jrity  of  urgent 
domestic  problems  facing  the  country  to- 
day are  urban  problems.  These  can  only 
be  attacked  Intelligently  through  consol- 
idating and  coordinating  the  Federal  ef- 
fort Into  one  single-puriwse  Instrumen- 
tality. 

Bills,  which  I  cosponsored  and  testi- 
fied for,  were  enacted  In  the  fields  of 
water  and  air  pollution.  The  water  pol- 
lution measure  provides  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  construction  of  .-iew- 
age  treatment  facilities,  needed  In  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  Amei'.dments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  were  passed  One  of 
these,  which  I  sponsored  early  during 
the  first  session,  requires  that  automo- 
biles be  equipped  with  exhaust  control 
devices;  this  Is  a  major  fsicet  of  tho  clean 
air  program.  Inasmuch  as  automobile 
fumes  ar"  a  principal  cause  of  city  air 
pollution  This  will  supplement  the  pro- 
grams already  underway  In  the  cltv  and 
State  of  New  York 

There  can  be  no  question  that  educa- 
tion  in   America   Is   the   key   to  oppor- 


tunity The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  approved  In  1965. 
aimed  at  uplifting  the  education  stand- 
ards prevailing  in  poor  neighborhoods 
across  the  country  Realistically,  the 
Nation  can  never  realize  its  full  potential, 
in  terms  of  employment  and  Income,  un- 
less we  make  a  real  effort  to  broaden  ed- 
ucational opportujilty  Under  the  new 
law.  grants  are  provided  to  assist  school 
authorities  In  educating  the  poor,  and 
can  be  allocated  for  textbooks,  libraries, 
reseai-ch,  and  consultative  services. 

By  establLshmg  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Congress  at  last  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  these  twin  endeavors  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  For  many  years,  through 
outright  grants  and  loans,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Soviet  sputniks,  the  Federal 
Government  has  exercised  a  strong  bias 
In  favor  of  the  scientific  studies,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  scholastic  or  artistic 
pursulLs  The  imbalance  has  been  recti- 
fied. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  of  course  concerned 
that  our  laws  affecting  veterans'  interests 
keep  abreast  of  changing  needs  and  con- 
ditions We  approved,  and  Congress  en- 
acted. Public  Law  89-311.  which  In- 
creased compensation  to  service-con- 
nected dl.'iabled  veterans.  We  passed 
important  measures  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation 

And  in  1966.  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  new  session.  Congress  enacted  the 
peacetime,  cold  war  OI  bill,  legislation 
I  had  long  sponsored  to  extend  veterans' 
benefits  to  thoasands  of  young  men  who 
have,  since  the  Korean  conflict,  spent 
Important  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
Armed  Forces  In  effect.  8,500  Sixth 
District  residents  became  eligible  for 
educational,  morteage-lnsurance,  and 
hospital  benefits  under  the  new  law 

As  a  sponsor  of  proposed  pension  in- 
creases to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widows,  I  feel  that  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  Senate  act  affirmatively 
on  the  House-passed  bill  before  the  89th 
Congress  adjourns 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  heard  testimony 
throughout  the  first  session  on  means  to 
Improve  congressional  rules  and  prac- 
tices. In  appearing  before  this  panel. 
I  recommended  a  host  of  substantive 
changes  aimed  at  democratizing,  reform- 
ing, and  speeding  up  the  legislative  proc- 
esses, The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  reported,  and  action 
thereon  represents  an  urgent  priority  of 
the  next  Congress 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, while  impressive,  has  clearly 
lacked  the  momentum  of  1965.  I  am 
disappointed  tliat  action  has  been  stalled 
on  a  number  of  vital  questions,  which  I 
will  outline  after  reviewing  the  major 
accompllsliments. 

A  significant  achievement  durlni?  the 
second  portion  of  this  Congress  was  the 
enactment  of  legislation  on  highway  and 
automobile  safety  As  a  former  chair- 
man of  New  York  State's  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
while  a  State  senator  In  Albany.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  reducing  the 
high  accident  toll  on  the  Nation's  roads 


and  highways,  and  one  of  my  prime  ob- 
jectives has  been  Federal  action  in  this 
field.  There  is  a  defiiute  Federal  respon- 
sibility, because  the  automobile  is  an  in- 
terstate instrument  In  testifying  be- 
fore Senate  and  House  comniittees,  I 
urged  adoption  of  the  .strong  legislation 
which  ultimately  passed,  requiring  the 
Government  to  Issue  automobile  safety 
standards,  providing  for  studies  into 
highway  tralBc  safely,  and  authorizing 
grants  to  the  Slates  for  inspection  sys- 
tems and  driver  education. 

The  House  passed  an  immensely  im- 
portant bill  on  narcotics,  which  is  still 
pending  In  Congress  This  step  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  to  me.  for  it  concerns 
a  subject  on  wliich  I  have  been  identified 
for  many  years.  In  the  New  York  Sen- 
ate. I  initiated  the  States  probe  of  nar- 
cotics abuses  and  sponsored  sweeplnf  re- 
vision of  New  York's  laws.  One  of  the 
early  bills  I  introduced  when  I  came  to 
Congress  called  for  civil  commitment  of 
addict  offenders.  I  proposed  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics  and 
offered  a  series  of  bills  calling  for  to^^her 
enforcement  and  enlightened  approaches 
for  cure,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  c;vil  commitment 
legislation  apprtved  by  the  House  pro- 
vides rehabilitation,  confinement,  and 
treatment  for  addicts  in  lieu  of  manda- 
tory Imprisonment.  Unfortunately,  an 
amendment  I  cosponsored  while  the  bill 
was  before  the  Hou.se  did  not  succeed. 

This  would  have  authorized  funds  to- 
ward the  improvement  and  extension  of 
existing  State  and  local  centers.  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  a  serious  one 
and  the  effort  must  continue.  Narcotics 
control  is  unquestionably  an  urgent  prob- 
lem in  New  York — and  Queens — and  we 
must  have  stronger  and  more  effective 
laws  to  launch  an  all-out.  comprehen- 
sive attack  to  complement  the  State's 
own  efforts. 

Tlie  Urban  Mass  Transit  Amendments 
of  1966  extended  the  program  of  assist- 
ance to  urban  transit  systems  Because 
I  believe  New  York  and  other  heavily 
urban  States  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  allocation  of  funds.  I  authored  a  bill 
to  correct  tills  inequity.  Finally,  in  con- 
cert with  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  I  pro- 
posed a  similar  amendment  which  ulti- 
mately was  embodied  in  the  1966  law; 
its  effect  will  be  to  raise  New  York's 
Federal  mass  tran.sit  assistance  consid- 
erably above  its  former  allotment  pre- 
.scnbed  under  the  discriminatory 
formula. 

During  this  second  session.  Congress 
moved  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
and  broaden  its  coverage  to  labor  cate- 
gories heretofore  unaffected.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposal  for  creation  of  a  new 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
ha.s  been  approved  by  both  Houses. 

The  drive  to  institute  effective  con- 
sumer protection  was  highlighted  by 
Senate  and  House  passage  of  the  Fair 
Packagmg  and  Labeling  Act  As  the  first 
House  spon.vjr  of  this  measure.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Commerce  Committees  of 
both  bodies,  pointing  out  that  the  bill 
will  save  the  consumer  on  his  grocery 
bill  by  providing  unambiguous,  compara- 
tive choice  of  merchandise  at  the  super- 
market.    The  object  Is  to  prohibit  mis- 


leading labeling  and  packaging  devices. 
There  are  other  measures  In  the  con- 
sumer field  which  require  action.     For 
example,  we  need  legislation  which  I  have 
been    cosponsoring    to    correct    blatant 
abuses    prevailing    in    the    credit    area 
which  afiect  so  many  Americans.    This 
bill   commonly  referred  to  as  truth-ln- 
lending,  requires  that  all  lenders,  such  as 
banks,  supply  the  borrower  with  a  clear 
statement  of  all  finance  charges  in  dol- 
Ur-and-cents  language.    Tliose  who  buy 
on  installment  plants  must  also  be  fur- 
nished w  ith  such  an  accurate  accounting. 
Consumer  credit  rose  to  an  alltime  high 
of  $90  "  billion  in  July,  and  the  trend  is 
upward.     This  i.s  an  economy  which  is 
increasingly    dependent    upon    available 
sources  of  credit.    Too  often,  installment 
buyers  and  borrowers  of  money  have  been 
misled  by  complicated  statements  of  fi- 
nance charges,  and  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens are  the  Innocent  victims  of  loan 
sharks. 

Tlie  current  period  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  rising  prices  should  point  to- 
ward other   necessary   remedial   action. 
Along  with  other  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency   Committee,  I  called 
upon  the  Government  last  July  to  ap- 
point a   factfinding   committee   on   the 
homcbuilding  crisis,  and  to  take  other 
steps  in  the  Government  bond  market  to 
stem  the  tide  of  hipher  and  higher  in- 
terest rates,  which  ultimately  hurt  not 
only  business  investment  but  the  individ- 
ual" borrower  as  well.     I  voted  against 
the   so-called    Sales    Participation   Act, 
which,  as  we  predicted,  had  the  effect  of 
tightening  money  still  further.     I  sup- 
ported the  setting  of  ceilings  on  some  in- 
terest rate  categories.    Finally,  last  July, 
I  joined  in  recommending  two  measures 
which  the  administration  later  adopted: 
temporary  suspension  of  the  7-percent 
Investment  credit  and  suspension  of  the 
Government   participation  sales   to   the 
public,  both  intended  to  ease  money  rates 
and  dampen  inflation. 

The  cunent  economic  ills,  inflation, 
and  the  spiraling  cost  of  living,  are  erod- 
ing pension  and  retirement  Income  as 
well  as  the  monthly  paycheck.  I  de- 
manded a  thorough  congressional  Inves- 
tigation Into  consumer  prices  last  May, 
when  price  indexes  already  indicated  a 
radical  upward  trend. 

Medical  expenses  have  soared  at  twice 
the  average  consumer  index,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  proposed  legislation  to 
bring  drugs  under  medicare  and  revise 
the  patent  system  to  permit  modified 
competition  among  manufacturers, 
which  would  bring  prices  down. 

Tax  reform  is  an  urgent  priority  and 
must  be  accorded  early  consideration  in 
the  next  Congress.  The  necessity  for 
this  can  hardly  be  overemphasized  in 
view  of  the  continuing  rise  in  State  and 
local  taxation.  In  this  regard.  I  have 
vigorously  pressed  for  passage  of  my  bill 
to  slash  the  27-percent  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance, among  other  forms  of  blatant 
favoritism,  which  I  predict  could  Increase 
Government  revenue  by  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually. 

Concomitantly,  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture must  ease  the  unequal  burden  now 
borne  by  homeowners,  commuters,  mid- 


dle-income families,  and  the  elderly. 
The  former  should  be  able  to  realize  a 
deduction  for  home  repair  and  improve- 
ment, a  bill  which  I  am  sponsoring;  and 
parents  financing  their  children's  col- 
lege education  should  be  aided  through 
the  tax  structure.  And  why  should  not 
the  straphangers — the  subway  and  bus 
riders  who  spend  a  proportionally  high 
percentage  of  their  Income  traveling  to 
and  from  work— be  given  tax  considera- 
tion? This  is  especially  relevant  in  view 
of  the  fare  increases  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  I  advocate  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  this  purpose.  Additionally, 
the  next  Congress  should  take  up  my  pro- 
posal to  exempt  from  taxation  the  first 
$3,000  of  retirement  income. 

Existing  economic  conditions  also  make 
It  imperative  that  the  90th  Congress  act 
to  improve  social  security.  I  would  like 
to  see  measures  adopted  to  aline  benefits 
realistically  with  cost-of-living  increases. 
Congress  should  lift  outside  earnings 
limitations  and  consider  lowering  the 
qualified  retirement  age  for  both  men 
and  women. 

To  curb  nonessential  Government 
spending  and  thus  dampen  inflationary 
pressures,  I  have  consistently  sponsored 
legislation  permitting  the  President  to 
veto  individual  items — pork  barrel — in 
appropriations  bills,  and  additionally 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  scrutinize  annual  executive 
branch  expenditures. 

It  is  evident  that  inflation  cannot  be 
brought  under  control  by  monetary 
measures  only.  Fiscal  policy  also  must 
be  applied.  The  Federal  Government,  in 
periods  of  excessive  inflationary  push, 
must  act  to  stem  the  tide  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. In  this  connection.  I  voted  for  cuts 
in  departmental  budget  requests  which, 
lamentably,  the  House  as  a  whole  re- 
jected. All  agencies  of  Government  must 
cooperate  in  achieving  the  most  prudent 
use  of  administrative  funds. 

It  was  disappointing  that  the  Senate 
shelved  this  year's  civil  rights  proposals 
without  even  the  semblance  of  meaning- 
ful, substantive  debate  on  the  issues  in- 
volved.   Two  of  the  bill's  features,  per- 
taining to  nondiscriminatory  jury  selec- 
tion and  protection  against  assault,  were 
scuttled  because  of  the  controversy  over 
title  IV,  the  fair  housing  provision.    The 
House  version  of  this  section  exempted 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
dwelling  units.    In  any  event,  this  title 
could  not  materially  affect  New  York. 
where  much  broader  laws  are  In  effect. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Congress 
passed  legislation  extending  the  life  of 
the    Anns    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  which  I  originally  helped  to  es- 
tablish under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion.   The  United  States  can  spare  no 
effort  In  attempting  to  achieve  treaties 
on  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons, 
on  atmospheric  testing,  and  on  the  mili- 
tary use  of  outer  space. 

It  is  particularly  discouraging,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Senate  has  failed  once 
again  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  other  international  human  rights 
covenants.  And,  as  I  speak  here,  the 
bill  I  authored  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights,  to  broaden  our 


ofncial  role  in  this  important  field,  is  still 
pending  laefore  the  House  and  Senate. 
We  cannot  allow  the  onrush  of  daily 
world  crises  to  divert  the  Nation  from 
taking  steps  now,  however  limited  in 
scope,  which  can  be  vital  in  the  building 
of  international  law  and  order. 

I  have  continued  to  support  the  con- 
cept of  selective  foreign  aid,  earmarked 
toward  those  countries  which  are  both 
willing  and  able  to  help  themselves.    But 
I  strongly  feel  thnt  waste  and  ineflaciency 
in  the  program  must  be  el-iminated,  and 
U.S.  aid  terminated  when  recipient  na- 
tions use  it  to  foment  aggression  or  pre- 
serve   dictatorship.    I    coauthored    the 
antiaggressor  clause  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  this  year  succeeded  on 
the   House   fioor   in   amending   the   bill 
aimed  at  cutting  off  further  aid  to  Nas- 
ser's United  Arab  Republic.     Na.s.ser  has 
repeaudly  utilized  cur  aid  in  order  to 
divert  Egypt's  own  resources  toward  arms 
procurement  and  subversion  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
tlie  extension  of  additional  aid  is  clearly 
unjustified  and  unwarranted. 

In  1965.  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  International  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee. I  insisted  on  liearings  to  discuss  the 
notorious  Arab  boycott  and.  along  with 
other  colleagues,  succeeded  in  amending 
the  Export  Control  Act  to  protect  Ameri- 
can business  against  the  influence  of  this 
onerous  trade  restriction. 

A   noteworthy   trend  is  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  multilateral 
lending  institutions  which  assist  under- 
developed countries    and  to  which  other 
industrialized  states,  and  net   just  the 
United  States,  contribute.     As  an  offi- 
cial delegate  to  the  charter  meeting  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  to  annual 
meetings  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  to  the  recent  Inter- 
national   Monetary    Fund-World    Bank 
Conference     in     Washington,     I     can 
readily   visualize   the   beneficial   impact 
of  these  institutions  through  firsthand 
experience. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that,  after  per- 
sonally testifying  before  the  committee 
and  having  attained  the  original  author- 
ization, the  Congress  approved  appro- 
priations for  reclaiming  Little  Neck  Bay 
in  both  1965  and  1966. 

These  have  been  two  particularly  active 
years  for  me.  as  the  range  and  import 
of  legislation  suggests.  It  was  gratify- 
ing that  on  23  occasions,  I  was  invited 
by  the  President  to  attend  White  House 
bill-signing  ceremonies,  highlighting 
congressional  passage  of  legislation  to 
which  I  had  contributed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Amer- 
ica today,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  im- 
mediate future,  government  on  all  levels 
must  focus  ever  more  sharply  upon  the 
complex  urban  problems.  The  major 
domestic  challenge  Is  the  challenge  of 
the  sprawiing  metropolis  and  its  press- 
ing need  for  better  housing,  adequate 
schooling.  employment  opportunity, 
personal  safety,  and  improved  transpor- 
tation. And  this  does  not  complete  the 
list. 

Queens  must  continue  to  share  fully 
In  the  programing  for  a  better  urban  en- 
vironment.   This  objective  is  uppermost 
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In  my  mlxid  when  I  confer  from  day  to 
day  with  departmenuU  officials  m  Wash- 
ington, or  m  my  role  as  a  member  of  the 
State's  Congressional  Steering  Commit- 
tee. The  ran«e  of  prograuns  from  which 
Queens  benefits,  from  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  to  Project  Headstart,  from 
educational  and  hospital  grants  to  urban 
highways,  from  manpower  retraining  to 
air  pollution  control.  Is  directly  traceable 
to  key  congressional  leglslauon  enacted 
during  the  past  several  years. 

But  more  must  be  done  to  assist  the 
cities  In  combating  blight,  congestion. 
and  the  multiplicity  of  problems  which 
confront  them:  better  and  new  forms  of 
commuter  transportation,  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion funds  to  help  New  York  City  with 
sewage  treatment  and  the  like,  as  con- 
tained in  amendments  I  am  sponsoring; 
enactment  of  legislation  to  reduce  Jet  air- 
craft noise  through  a  massive  research 
program  and  Issuance  of  strict  abatement 
regulations  by  a  new.  coordinated  Fed- 
eral authority.  The  residents  of  Queens' 
Sixth  District,  and  I  as  their  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress,  know  that  impor- 
tant work  lies  ahead. 


PINAL  REPORT.  89TH  CONGRESS. 
2D  SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ;Mr  Va.vikI  Ls  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
clude this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
new  records  have  been  .set  In  legislative 
achievement.  In  addition,  this  session 
wUl  further  be  known  for  Its  review  of 
established  programs  adjusting  them  to 
the  expectations  of  Congress  and  the 
changing  national  needs.  In  pursuing 
a  course  of  moderation  and  caution,  this 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  as- 
sured the  American  people  that  the 
course  of  these  new  programs  wUl  be  di- 
rected to  assure  their  success.  Ameri- 
cans affected  by  these  programs  will  ben- 
efit directly  from  the  results  of  this  leg- 
islative session. 

rOKBOM  ATTkOB 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
burdens  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  have 
Increased  substantially.  Emphasis  has 
been  shifted  from  the  singular  military 
aspects  of  the  hostility  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  all  southeast  Asians 
This  additional  emphasis,  so  Important 
toward  progress  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
now  been  termed  "the  other  war":  the 
war  against  hunger,  disease,  the  war  for 
education  and  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. In  this  connection,  this  session 
of  Congress  approved  over  $415  million 
In  economic  and  social  assistance  for 
Vietnam  and  other  southeast  Asian  na- 
tiooB.  The  problems  of  this  part  of  the 
world  must  be  confronted  where  they 
exist — otherwise,  they  will  move  like  a 
typhoon  and  strike  wherever  they  are 
permitted  to  move 

In  the  President  s  speech  at  Johns  Hop- 
Una  University  in  April  and  his  later  ad- 
dress In  July  1966,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,   be   echoed    the   desire   of    the 


American  people  to  assist  m  tiie  stabili- 
zation of  political  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic liif  uf  the  peoples  of  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia.  The  President  furetoid 
of  the  plans  to  establish  tlie  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  which  the  United  States 
has  already  subscribed  over  |200  million 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  greatly 
needed  electnflcaiion  programs,  water 
resources,  and  agricultural  development 
programs  This  other  war'  must  be 
increaalnxly  emphasized.  If  we  are  to  see 
a  stable  society  in  suutlieast  Asia  with  Its 
peoples  free  from  the  fear  from  hunger 
If  this  "other  war'  is  won,  the  end  of 
Communist  aggression  and  subjugation 
will  be  in  sight  The  pursuit  of  the  mili- 
tary' 5lde  of  the  war  wltiiout  victory  in 
this  other  war"  would  spell  disaster  for 
those  who  wish  to  see  democracy  flrmly 
established  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  session  ratified  the  extension  of 
the  highly  successful  Peace  Corps  Act 
established  in  1962  under  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Thousands  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  currently  serving 
throughout  the  world  continue  tlielr  mis- 
sion of  good  will.  Demand  outstrips  the 
supply  of  volunteers  who  are  presently 
available  for  service  In  over  40  countries 
throughout  the  world 

Cleveland  has  benefited  from  the 
Peace  Cori>s  program  The  Cleveland 
school  system  has  hired  over  150  volun- 
teers who  have  returned  from  Peace 
Corps  service  to  teach  in  our  public 
school  system.  These  highly  motivated, 
talented  young  people  are  a  welcome  re- 
source for  teaching  manpower  so  sorely 
needed  by  our  Cleveland  public  schools 

UHTTtD    NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  Is  currently  under 
pressure,  since  Its  able  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant,  of  Burma,  has  announced 
his  desire  to  retire  after  5  strenuous 
years.  It  Ls  my  sincere  hope  that  the  fine 
speech  delivered  by  American  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  J.  Goldberg  concerning  pro- 
posed negotiations  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
can  be  fully  developed  within  the  United 
Nations  .Ability  to  mediate  hot  conflicts 
like  the  Vietnamese  war  will  signal  the 
further  strengthening  of  this  Important 
international  organization. 

DenNsr  and  national  sicxtutt 

Our  commitment  In  Vietnam  has  con- 
tinued to  re.suit  in  an  increase  in  defense 
spendmg  'While  Uie  total  costs  for  this 
effort  have  not  yet  been  tallied.  It  can  be 
estimated  that  our  expenditures  will 
have  been  substantially  Increased  this 
year.  Within  llUs  appropriation  is  2V4 
billion  dollars  allocated  to  the  Atomic 
I':nergy  Commission  for  furtlier  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Five  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration which  tixis  year  plans  the 
launching  of  the  flrst  mission  of  the 
Apollo  phase  of  exploratory  moon 
.'fHTketa 

As  a  part  of  my  effort  to  inform  the 
residents  of  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  effects  of  PedersJ  spending 
in  the  Cleveland  area.  I  expect  soon  to 
announce  a  tabulation  of  defense  spend- 
ing In  the  city  which  subetantlally  In- 
creased during  the  past  year  It  Is  my 
sincere   hope   that   we  can   soon   direct 


these  funds  in  peaceful  pursuits  rather 
than  tiiose  related  to  war  efforts. 

STATE    or    THK    UinON 

The  Nation  and  our  Cleveland  area  are 
still  feeling  the  tremendous  effects  of 
the  economic  development  program 
which  began  under  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy  and  continued  un- 
der the  administration  of  President 
Johnson  Large  numbers  of  people  have 
been  affected  by  this  unprecedented  pe- 
riod of  high  employment  and  prosperity. 

Increased  demand  caused  prices  to 
go  up.  Interest  rales  led  the  way  in 
the  general  price  Increases.  During 
most  of  this  session  of  Congress,  we  have 
been  fighting  the.se  attacks  on  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  the  average  consumer.  This 
kind  of  fight  is  much  more  difficult  than 
our  efforts  to  move  the  economy  in  1961. 
In  this  Congress,  we  have  authorized  over 
$3  billion  In  home  loan  money  to  ease  the 
immediate  crisis  in  the  homebuilding 
Industry.  We  have  suspended  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  which  helped  to  stimulate 
the  boom  in  the  flrst  place.  These  meas- 
ures were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

Our  current  problems  carmot  over- 
shadow the  astounding  economic  ad- 
vances made  in  this  country  In  the  last 
3  years.  In  1960,  the  gross  national 
product,  the  total  of  all  products  and 
Income,  profits,  dividends,  and  all  other 
earned  moneys  in  the  United  States. 
totaled  $500  billion.  In  1966.  the  total 
has  risen  almost  50  percent  to  $733  bil- 
lion. The  money  which  the  wage  earner 
could  take  home  and  spend  rose  from 
$350  billion  in  1960  to  $500  billion  in 
1966,  an  increase  of  43  percent.  In  the 
1950's,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  was  leveled  at  the 
low  rate  of  2  6  percent  per  year  At 
the  present  lime,  the  economy  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  over  8  percent  a  year 
while  corporate  profits  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  last  6  years.  During 
the  same  period,  our  employment  has  in- 
creased from  60  million  to  72  million  and 
our  unemployment  rate  Ls  down  to  its 
lowest  percentage  in  13  years,  currently 
below  4  percent.  However,  I  am  still 
very  concerned  about  the  excessively 
high  rate  of  unemployment  among 
Cleveland's  disadvantaged,  which  ex- 
ceeds 10  percent 

These  astounding  advances  in  the 
American  economy  have  contributed  to 
develop  the  present  Infiationary  prob- 
lems from  which  we  now  suffer  The 
struggle  against  Inflation  is  the  "other 
war"  we  must  win  at  home.  Greed  must 
not  be  permitted  to  overrun  the  market- 
place Prices  must  be  competitively 
maintained,  fully  related  to  costs  and 
reasonable  profits.  Restraint  must  be 
made  the  order  of  the  day 

UUIOI    UrCtSLATION 

Another  important  part  of  my  leg- 
LsJaUve  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In- 
volved the  flrst  major  overhaul  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
After  extended  legislative  effort,  cover- 
age was  extended  to  2.3  million  addi- 
tional workers.    It  is  hoped  that  the  final 


draft  of  the  act  will  fix  standards 
throughout  the  Nation  and  will  extend 
beneiit^s  for  13  additional  weeks  after 
the  expiration  of  the  normal  compensa- 
tion period. 

Of  equal  interest  to  the  workingman 
in  Cleveland  is  the  Increase  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $1.60  per  hour  by  1968. 
The  passage  of  this  act  is  a  milestone 
In  the  long  stru^^'le  for  better  working 
standards.  More  important,  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  stop  the  flight  of 
industry  to  the  cheap  labor  States  which 
lure  our  industries  with  their  promise 
of  low  labor  standards.  The  several 
States  should  not  compete  on  the  basis 
of  cheap  labor  and  an  increase  In  the 
iniulmum  wage  provides  for  a  greater  de- 
gree of  fairness  on  this  issue. 

CONSUMER    AFFAIKS 

This  Congress  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis upon  protection  of  the  consumer. 
Recently  the  Senate  passed  a  strong 
truth-in-packaping  bill  which  placed 
specific  restrictions  upon  Industries  in- 
volved in  packaging  and  marketing  of 
consumer  commodities.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  bill  was  weakened  when  It 
passed  the  House.  The  law  must  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  with  respect 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his 
purchases. 

I  testified  in  support  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  It  was  my  hope  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  important 
legislation  in  order  to  bring  together  all 
Federal  activities  related  to  the  protec- 
tion and  representation  of  the  American 
consumers'  interests.  Today,  over  40 
different  agencies  and  departments  are 
responsible,  in  some  way.  for  consumer 
interests.  These  functions  should  be 
unified  under  central  authority. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  spoken  In 
the  Hou.sc  on  consumer  problems.  Re- 
cently I  called  attention  to  the  price  of 
bacon  and  its  high  fat  and  water  con- 
tent. By  my  calculations,  the  value  of 
the  lean  meat  in  a  pound  of  bacon  cost 
the  consumer  nearly  $14  a  pound — 
America's  most  expensive  food. 

In  the  past  I  directed  consumer  at- 
tention to  the  unjustifiably  high  prices 
of  orange  juice,  coffee,  beef,  bread,  and 
milk.  In  the  future  I  will  use  every  re- 
source to  focus  attention  on  special 
problems  of  price  irresponsibility. 

HEALTH    AND    W«L»AKB 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
this  year  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  Improve  and  tighten  up  the 
Medicare  Act  which  was  passed  late  last 
year.  I  supported  a  bill  in  my  commit- 
tee for  the  extension  of  social  security 
benefits  to  those  people  over  72  years  of 
age  who  were  not  othervrtse  eligible  for 
this  valuable  program  and  who  were  re- 
ceiving no  other  pension  funds.  It 
passed  the  Congress  and  Is  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  Over  5.000  Clevelanders 
benefit  from  this  program. 

In  addition,  our  committee  has  worked 
over  details  of  the  Medicare  Act  which 
provide  medlcaire  assistance  to  the  needy. 
Compared  to  States  like  New  York. 
Michigan.  minoLs,  and  California,  our 
State  is  far  behind  the  times  In  meeting 


Its  responsibility  to  people  who  need 
medical  care  and  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  Ohio's  program  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  cash  welfare  beneficiaries. 
New  York's  program,  imder  Federal  law. 
Is  nearly  five  times  as  big  as  Ohio's  and 
provides  medical  service  to  those  who 

Cleveland  hospitals  will  suffer  a  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  trained  skilled 
health  iiersoimel  to  operate  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  extended-care  facil- 
ities. NatlonaUy,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  al- 
ready estimated  that  we  will  be  short 
over  500,000  people  In  this  critical  skilled 
area.  In  an  effort  to  help  Cleveland 
meet  the  problems  involved  with  starting 
medicare,  my  office  sponsored  a  medicare 
conference  last  October,  which  resulted 
In  an  extensive  health  training  program 
for  over  1,300  Clevelanders  who  were  in- 
terested In  this  area  of  employment. 

I  Intend  to  see  that  further  training 
programs  of  this  type  are  extended  in  the 
coming  months.  By  next  February, 
when  the  medicare  law  is  in  full  effect, 
Cleveland  hospitals  will  experience  tre- 
mendous demands  from  our  senior  citi- 
zens utilizing  this  important  law.  We 
must  continue  to  do  everything  possible 
to  meet  the  personnel  and  hospital  space 
requirement  which  will  undoubtedly 
result. 


AUTO    BAFBTT 

As  a  former  Cleveland  judge.  I  have 
always  been  concerned  with  automobile 
safety  and  the  Inherent  danger  of  faulty 
automotive  equipment.  The  recently 
passed  Federal  Safety  Standards  Act 
makes  mandatory  the  installation  of 
safety  devices  on  all  automobiles,  buses. 
and  trucks  starting  with  the  1968  models. 
A  special  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  established  under  this 
law  to  receive  complaints  from  auto- 
mobile purchasers  and  to  review  and 
revise  standards  to  assure  continuing 
mftyinniiTn  safety  for  the  public. 

I  have  alread^  directed  the  attention 
of  the  head  of  this  agency  to  the  need 
for  requiring  the  standardization  of 
bumper  levels  between  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles. The  intermix  of  trucks  and 
automobiles  on  our  highways  places 
automobiles  in  constant  jeopardy  of  tele- 
scoping behind  high-platform  trucks. 

The  Congress  also  passed  a  highway 
safety  program  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  imiform 
safety  standards  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Last  year,  over  55.000  Americans 
died  on  our  highways  as  a  result  of  traffic 
accidents  and  many  times  that  number 
were  injured  and  maimed  In  auto  acci- 
dents. It  is  my  hope  that  Federal  lead- 
ership in  highway  safety  will  move 
toward  halting  this  slaughter  of  human 
resources. 

WATXE   POIXtmON 

With  the  help  of  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  great 
strides  were  made  in  our  fight  for  better 
water  and  air.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  at  my 
urging,  held  a  series  of  conferences  on 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  tribu- 
taries which  flow  into  the  lake,  like  the 
Cuyahoga  River.    The  last  conferences 


in  Cleveland  and  in  Buffalo  resulted  in 
requirements  for  Industry  and  munici- 
palities to  meet  the  abatement  and  con- 
trol   of    water   pollution   on    a    sched- 
uled basis.  ,     ,         .,. 
In  addition,  I  have  been  explonng  with 
major  steel  companies  the  suitabihty  of 
various  tvpes  of  water  pollution  control 
procedures.    One    such     program,    de- 
veloped by  Armco  Steel  In  Indiana.  uU- 
lizes  deep  wells  Into  which  the  chemical 
wastes  are  poured  which  would  otherwise 
flow  into  the  lake.    I  have  transmitted 
reports  on   this   approach   to   pollutioii 
control  to  steel  plants  in  the  Cleveland 
area  to  see  if  it  could  be  applied  to  pro- 
duction methods  in  these  plants. 

Over  2  years  ago,  I  protested  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  dumping  of  silt  and 
other  dredged  pollutants  from  the  ship- 
ping channels  into  the  lake.    It  was  my 
opinion  that  this  dumping  activity  con- 
tributed to  the  further  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.    At  my  request,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  studied  the 
effect  of  such  activities  on  the  quality  of 
Lake  Erie's  water.    Recently,  these  agen- 
cies reported  that  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  polluting  Lake  Erie  by  dump- 
ing dredged  material  north  of  the  Cleve- 
land breakwall.   They  recommended  that 
these  activities  be  halted  and  agreed  with 
mv  proposal  that  the  material  be  dumped 
in"  a  land-fill  area  near  Burke  Lakefront 
Airport.     The  Corps  of  En^iineers  last 
month  advised  me  of  their  intention  to 
cease  dumping  In  the  lake  next  year  and 
to  commence  dumping  dredged  material 
at  Burke  Airport  in  1968.    After  this  pro- 
gram was  announced.  I  withdrew  my  ob- 
jection to  further  bidding  on  dredging 
activities  with  the  guarantee  that  further 
contributions  to  pollution  of  the  lake  by 
the  Corps  of  En.iiineers  w  ill  terminate. 

Notwithstanding  this  improvement,  we 
in  Cleveland  have  a  long  w  ay  to  go  before 
the  pollution  of  the  lake  and  its  restora- 
tion as  a  useful  recreation  and  conuner- 
cial  fishing  area  can  come  about. 

During  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  suspension  of 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit.  I 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  successful 
fight  to  continue  investment  credits  for 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution  control 
devices.  Our  efforts  to  clean  up  Lake 
Erie  and  clean  up  our  air  must  never  oe 
suspended. 

This     Congress     appropriated     more 
funds  than  ever  before  for  pollution  con- 
trol efforts.    So  far.  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  done  practically  nothing  but  take 
credit  for  what  is  spent  by  local  com- 
munities and  industries.    New  York  has 
committed  itself  to  a  biUion  doUar  clean- 
up program.    Ohio  must  become  a  part- 
ner in  these  efforts.    The  entire  future 
of  northern  Ohio  Is  dependent  on  our 
success.     Siate  expenditures  will  multi- 
ply   Federal    participation.    Abatement 
of  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  air 
pollution  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  require 
a  crash  program. 

In  the  new  Congress,  I  •will  strive  for 
the  ermctment  of  legislation  to  provide 
rapid  amortization— 20  percent  each 
year — of  industry  investment  In  sdr  and 
water  pollution.  This  kind  of  legisla- 
tion would  provide  real  stimulation  for 
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Industrlad  pollution  control  programs.  I 
do  not  believe  Industry'  wlU  otherwise  act 
In  time  to  save  our  community. 

MCZTINU    t^RBAN    NEZ06 

This  Congress  has  outdone  its  prede- 
cessors in  facing  up  to  the  challenge  of 
urban  hie  Seventy  pt^rcent  of  all 
Americans  will  soon  live  in  cities.  Hous- 
ina.  health,  transportation,  education. 
Job  training,  and  public  safety  have  In- 
come national  concenxs.  Our  goals  are 
designed  to  provide  the  beat  fcind  of  life 
In  the  cit.es  uf  the  future. 

In  the  Cleveland  aiea.  these  efforts 
must  be  directed  toward  pre^ervliie,-  re.-.!- 
dentlal  values  in  our  neighborhoods. 
Public  programs  must  be  directed  toward 
better  homes,  safer  streets,  and  the  ciea- 
tion  of  employment  opportunitus  nearby 
or  readily  accessible  to  public  trans- 
portation We  cannot  afford  the  waste 
of  Federal  dollars  to  buy  rundown  slum 
properties  from  the  land  exploiters  and 
then  let  tlic  land  fallow  Our  proKrams 
must  tie  directed  toward  malting  the  land 
more  productive,  more  usable  for  people 

Project  Hope  Is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
a  proiiram  which  can  save  the  inner  city 
My  ot!;ce  was  involved  In  this  commu- 
nity e:Tort  from  Its  Inception  to  its  dedi- 
cation by  Vice  President  HuerRT 
Humphrey  last  September  18  This 
project  was  the  Hrst  of  Its  type  -approved 
In  the  Umted  States  Father  Albert 
Koklowsky  and  Rev  Walter  Grevatt 
have  Joined  their  churches  and  their  con- 
gregations to  rebuild  hope  for  a  new 
neighborhood.  The  Federal  housing  au- 
thorities have  Insured  the  loan  and  will 
provide  a  modest  rent  subsidy  to  Insure 
success  for  the  project. 

The  new  housing  legislation  will  pro- 
vide more  tools  for  the  preservatloi  of 
our  cities  However,  these  programs 
leave  it  up  to  the  city  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  It  is  the  folly  and  Irre- 
sponsibility of  these  local  decisions  which 
detract  from  the  success  of  Federal 
spendinif  The  program  is  designed  at 
city  hall  That  is  where  It  must  be  Im- 
proved 

MOS    T«ANSP0rr*T10N 

We  will  .soon  be  utilizing  the  new  rapid 
transit  extension  to  the  airport  which 
will  make  Cleveland  the  Hrst  large  city 
joining  jet  air  transportation  to  a  rapid 
transit  system  In  addition,  the  t.iou- 
sands  of  jobs  at  NAS.A.  Uie  Ford  foundry. 
and  the  Chevrolet  transmission  plant  will 
be  only  minutes  away  from  any  point  In 
Oreater  Cleveland  This  will  mean  more 
letaure  and  a  better  life  for  workers  who 
serve  these  vital  Industrte.s  The  rapid 
extension  should  also  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  Indsutrles  In  the  air- 
port complex 

It  Is  my  hope  that  mass  transit  will 
now  move  t<^iward  the  south  and  south- 
east to  serve  Parma.  Garfield  Heights. 
and  Bedford  FVderal  help  wl'.l  be  Hvall- 
able  as  soon  as  Cleveland  Is  ready  There 
is  no  substitute  for  a  job  close  to  home 
or  reasonably  accessible  by  public  trtuis- 
portatlon 

PT78UC    rMPHrrvtMEI^T    OmANT*) 

This  Congress  passed  considerable  Icl;- 
Islatlon  to  encourage  the  building  of  ade- 
quate sewer  s>'stems  and  the  development 
of  open  spaces  In  our  cities. 


I  am  currently  working  on  applications 
for  suburban  areas,  like  Garfield  Heights 
and  Parma,  to  Irvjure  that  the  needs  of 
these  cormnunltles  are  recognized  by 
these  new  programs. 

HSAi-TU    PKOUKAM3 

Tills  could  very  well  be  termed  the 
'  health  Congress  "  One  quarter  billion 
dollars  has  been  set  a&lde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  mcnUil  health 
centers  and  almost  as  much  for  special 
teachers  for  the  handicapped  and  the  re- 
tarded. 

We  have  also  provided  for  cooperative 
research  of  the  dreaded  dli.eases  Most 
of  today  s  medical  research  is  carried  on 
In  Federal  facilities  or  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. The  health  of  our  people  has 
become  a  grave  Federal  concern. 

(DUCATTON 

In  this  Congress  we  have  continued 
our  commitment  to  better  education. 
LAst  year's  elementary  and  secondary 
schooLs  act  raised  standards  throughout 
America  In  our  community,  this  pro- 
gram has  produced  great  gains,  library 
services  in  every  school,  and  new  11- 
brnrles  In  our  suburban  areas  Federal 
programs  have  produced  better  teaching 
facilities  In  the  sciences,  relea-slng  local 
resources  for  other  extended  services 

The  national  school  lunch  program  Is 
now  utilized  by  almost  every  school  sys- 
tem, providing  low-cost  nutritious  meals 
to  all  students.  Earlier  this  year.  I 
fought  to  preserve  this  essential  and 
successful  program  Nutrition  Is  essen- 
tial and  directly  related  to  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  our  young  people. 

HCt,Un    KOtrCATION 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
was  sustained  and  extended  for  another 
3  years  Over  $160  million  was  provided 
for  student  scholarships.  A  move  was 
made  durinK:  this  .session  to  cut  back  the 
Federal  participation  In  the  student  loan 
program  However,  the  Congress  wise- 
ly refused  to  accept  that  plan  and  con- 
tinued the  present  program  under  which 
milUoiis  of  young  people  continue  In  col- 
lege. Without  the  Federal  program, 
student  losns  for  education  would  be 
practically  nonexbtent  Bank  Interest 
rates  for  education  are  practically  Im- 
possible. Ohio  must  provide  State  help 
to  support  the  Federal  college  loan  pro- 
gram The  average  family  has  Its  "back 
to  the  wall  ■  when  It  faces  the  challenge 
of  college  education 

In  the  new  Congress,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  support  legislation  for  tuition  tax 
credits  to  help  the  families  who  Invest 
in  the  future,  increasing  the  skill  and 
tlie  capacity  of  tlie  student  to  earn,  de- 
fend America,  and  utlmately  share  Ln  Its 
tax  burdens. 

JOa    TKAIKIMO 

My  stafT  and  I  have  become  deeply 
Involved  In  the  Job  training  and  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  and  tlic  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  The  operation  of 
Project  Headstart  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  sustains  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  on  these  programs 

Manpower  development  programs  in 
CleveUind  still  fall  short  for  those  who 


suffer  b«isic  educational  handicaps  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  doors  of  this  program 
may  be  swung  open  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  group  who  swell  the  rolls  of  the 
chronically  unemployed  of  Cleveland. 
There  Is  also  a  grave  need  to  extend  em- 
ployment retraimng  of  the  older  per- 
sons who  suffer  Job  displacement  .titer 
many  years  of  loyal  service  with  indus- 
tries which  move  elsewhere  or  close  down. 
The  man  ur  woman  without  a  Job  at  age 
50  is  In  a  real  dilemma,  too  young  for 
social  security,  too  old  at  the  employ- 
ment office.  These  people  and  the  human 
resources  they  represent  must  be  utilized 

Vm«A!«8'    AND    StHVIClMEN'S    AfTMKS 

A  10-percent  Increase  In  the  basic  pay 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men  was  passed 
by  this  Congress  With  other  benefits 
available  to  the  Armed  Forces,  this  pay 
raise  brines  the  salaries  of  our  military 
personnel  men  more  realistically  m  line 
with  private  employment.  Members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  have 
now  been  provided  with  a  $10,000  life  in- 
surance policy  under  private  msuiance 
blanket  coverage.  The  national  seivice 
life  insurance  prosram  has  been  ex- 
tended. The  GI  biil  of  riglits  has  also 
been  provided  for  to  cover  3  million  cold 
war  veteraiis  who  have  served  a  mini- 
mum of  180  days  of  active  service  since 
January  31,  1955. 

CONCLtrSJON 

This  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  directed  Its  efforts  toward  the  re- 
finement of  Federal  approaches  toward 
full  employment,  education,  training,  and 
the  development  of  better  conditions  in 
urban  and  rural  life.  Giant  steps  have 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  physical 
resources  of  the  country  and  to  fully  de- 
velop and  utilize  the  human  resources 
of  the  people 

While  we  strive  toward  peace  in  the 
world,  we  have  also  struggled  for  a  better 
America  as  a  showcase  for  our  democra- 
tic system.  We  are  Improving  our  place 
In  the  world  while  we  are  at  the  same 
time  substantially  assisting  to  alleviate 
poverty  throughout  the  world.  We  are 
exportln,"?  some  of  our  wealth  In  these 
endeavors  for  humanity,  but  what  we 
are  doing  Is  not  out  of  proportion  with 
either  our  capacity  or  our  duty.  Our 
giving  must  not  always  stem  from  pur- 
pose or  for  reward.  At  least  In  part.  It 
should  stem  from  charity. 

Each  day  that  I  serve  In  Washington, 
I  am  stimulated  by  the  visits  of  con- 
stituents to  the  Nation's  Capital.  School- 
children keep  me  alert  to  the  challenges 
of  Uie  next  generation  Senior  citizens 
alert  me  to  the  obligations  still  unmet  to 
our  elderly 

In  my  Cleveland  Federal  Building  of- 
fice, I  meet  hundreds  of  constituents 
with  questions  and  problems  relating  to 
the  Government's  functions  a.s  well  as  to 
its  failures  From  these  discussions,  I 
am  rearmed  for  the  legislative  session 
aheaa 

I  expect  to  be  In  my  Cleveland  office 
during  such  periods  as  Congress  is  not  In 
session  thLs  autumn.  Please  fee!  free 
to  drop  by  my  Cleveland  office,  room  lO? 
Federal  Building.  Cherry  1-7900.  exten- 
sion  7378      Tell   me   how   our  Govern- 


ment can  better  serve  the  veople  who 

must  pay  for  it. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  INFLATION:   A 

REPORT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
nrevio'os  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  Mathias],  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr     MATHIAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    this 
vcar  all  of  us  have  discussed  the  mean- 
ing causes  and  consequences  of  the  In- 
flationary spiral  which  has  gripped  the 
Nation     As  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  and  UP,  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
hks  soared  to  an  August  high  of  113_8 
and  as  the  purchasing  power  of  a  1957-b» 
dollar  has  shrunk  to  just  under  88  cents, 
we  have   reviewed   and   analyzed  these 
statistical  reflections  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face.     Month  after 
month  we  have  heard  our  friends  and 
members  of  our  own  famUles  complain 
that  costs  are  continuing  to  rise,  and 
that  it  Is  more  and  more  difficult  to  stay 
within  the  household  budget. 

Li  an  effort  to  get  beyond  the  statistics 
and  beyond  my  own  personal  experience 
wiUi  inflation,  and  to  learn  its  impact  on 
many  people  in  difftiiag  circumstances. 
I  held  an  Inspection  tour  and  "'^^^- 
and-hearth  hearing"  last  week   Thurs- 
day September  29,  in  the  suburban  Bal- 
timore   area.     During    the    mormng.    I 
visited  a  number  of  retail  stores— super- 
markets,  small    family    grocery-    stores, 
bakeries,  drugstores,  and  others  in  Ran- 
dallstown.  Catonsvllle.  and  EUicott  City. 
During  the  afternoon.  I  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  people   in   Catonsvllle  to  sohcit 
their  reactions  to  the  present  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  to 
learn    their    particular    problems    and 
recommendations 

I  would  like  now  to  share  with  the 
Congress  what  I  learned. 

1.    THE    PRICE    IS    NOT    RIGHT 

During  my  morning-long  tour  of  shop- 
ping areas   in   Baltimore   and   Howard 
Counties,  I  purchased  a  number  of  gro- 
cery items  at  each   store  and  checked 
their  present  prices  against  the  national 
averages  reported  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  August  1966  and  in  November 
1963,  I  found  that  prices  in  these  Mary- 
land retaU  outlets,  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, even  higher  than  the  Labor  De- 
partment's latest  averages.     The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  upward  trend  was  carrots, 
which  cost  a  bit  less  than  they  had  in 
August,  and  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
Is  an  annual,  seasonal  variation  in  price. 
Tlie  fact  that  everything  else  I  bought-- 
bread.  iwtatoes,  meats,  dairy  products, 
fruits,    and    vegetables — cost   far    more 
than  I  had  guessed,  and  even  more  than 
the  Labor  Department's  figures  warned, 
indicated  that  the  tremendous  price  rise 
Is  continuing,  and  that  Maryland  con- 
sumers are  feeling  its  full  force. 

Second,  my  shopping  tour  dramatized 
for  me  one  fact  which  many  of  us  to 
often  forget:  the  fact  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  Is  an  average,  and  that  the 
Increases  generally  reported  are  average 
increases  Many  individual  products 
have  risen  far  more  than  13.8  percent 
since  the  1957-59  base  period,  and  many 


have  gone  up  far  more  than  the  general 
Index  in  the  last  2  years,  or  1  year,  or  6 
months.    Although  I  had  read  about  the 
example  of  bacon,  whose  sudden  price 
Increase  last  spring  was  widely  noted  and 
commented  on.  I  was  still  stari-led  to  dis- 
cover that  the  cost  of  bacon  has  risen 
nearly   50  percent  since  November  of 
1963     I  was  troubled,  too,  to  learn  that 
many  of  the  products  whose  prices  have 
risen  most  have  been  precisely  those  com- 
modities which  we   tend  to  regard   as 
staples:  apples— up  80  percent  since  No- 
vember 1963.  potatoes— up  24  percent 
onions— up  50  percent,   celery— up   43 
percent,  cabbage— up  55  percent,   and 
coffee— up  20  percent. 

During  the  hearing  I  held  that  after- 
noon, I  learned  that  significant  price  in- 
creases are  not  confined  to  the  areas  I 
had    surveyed    in    the    grocery    stores. 
Many  of  those  who  met  with  me  m  the 
Woman's  Club  of  CatonsviUe  were  espe- 
cially disturbed  by  hicreases  hi  the  cost 
of  medical  services,  an  essential  expense 
which  Is  usually  inflicted  on  families  pre- 
cisely when  they  are  least  able  to  bear 
extra  financial  burdens.     Those  in  the 
older  age  categories  were  particularly 
concerned  at  this  rise.     Farmers  noted 
that  even  the  rates  charged  by  veteri- 
narians had  gone  up.    Some  businessmen 
in  the  group  remarked  on  the  increased 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  the  extra 
cost  levied  by  excessively  high  hiterest 
rates  when  credit  is   available   at   aU. 
These  comments  dramatized  the  perva- 
sive impact  of  inflation  on  every  aspect 
of  American  life,  and  the  concern  which 
more  and  more  Americans  are  feeling  as 
they  try  to  make  ends  meet. 

2.    PtTBLlC    SHOCK    AND    BEWILDERMENT 

In  every  store  I  visited.  I  asked  cus- 
tomers and  employees  for  their  own  com- 
ment on  the  cost  of  food.    Everyone  had 
an  adverse  reaction,  even  if  it  was  simply 
a   sad   shake   of    one's    head.     Several 
housewives  remarked  that  they  were  be- 
coming too  accustomed  to  finding  every 
week  that  either  some  additional  product 
had  gone  up  in  price,  or  that  another 
already-Inflated  commodity  had  gone  up 
again     Some  noted  that  finding  sales, 
bargains   and   substitute   items   was    a 
growing  challenge,  and  that  the  vanety 
In  their  families'  menus  has  had  to  be 
curtailed.    Others,  especially  those  whom 
I  met  at  the  checkout  counters,  simply 
expressed  their  shock  and  disbelief  as 
they  paid  their  astronomical  bills. 

During   the   tour   I   also   spoke   wifh 
several  store  managers,  who  had  in  gen- 
eral two  points  to  make.    First,  they  are 
as  stunned  as  their  customers  at  the  con- 
tinual price  increases  they   have   been 
forced   to   Impose.     Second,   they   were 
especlaUy  troubled  because,  when  asked, 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  explain 
the  Increases  fully  to  their  customers. 
Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the 
retailers  who  were  able  to  attend  my 
hearing,  for  they  could  offer  only  broad, 
general  reasons  for  the  price  hikes  they 
had  had  to  accept. 

3.    PARnCtn.AR    HARMHIPS 

Inflation  of  course  touches  every  Amer- 
ican family.  It  bears  especially  severely 
on  those  least  able  to  protect  themselves. 
the  individuals  and  couples  Uving  on  fixed 


incomes  which,  under  even  the  best  of 
circumstances,   do   not   stretch  too   far. 
Comments  at  the  hearing  confirmed  my 
impression  that  the  rising  cost  of    umg 
has   had   particular   impact   on   elde.lj 
men   and   women  who  have   to  expend 
large  percentages  of  modest  incomes  for 
medical  care  and  other  services  wliich 
have  become  especially  expensive.    One 
woman,  for  example,  said  that,  while  the 
ultimate   benefits   of   medicare   may   be 
tremendous,  the   S3  monthly  deduction 
from  her  social  security  checks  nght  now 
was  a  verv  noticeable  loss. 

Another  group  of  Americans  severely 
hurt  by  inflation  are  the  college  and 
graduate  students  living  on  low;  incomes 
and  on  scholarships  or  loans  which  have 
not  been  increased  enough  to  cover 
swiftly  rising  costs.  The  current  short- 
age of  new  student  loans  has  made  tWs 
situation  very  serious,  and  has  placed 
additional  economic  pressures  onj^^ny 
families  who  are  trj-ing  to  support  sons 
and  daughters  gaining  a  higher  educa- 

^  Finallv.  small  businesses,  which  gen- 
erallv  have  Utile  profit  margin  anyway, 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  increas- 
ing costs.  Again,  the  shortage  of  small 
business  loans  ha^  compounded  their 
problems  and  made  the  acquisition  of 
additional  capital  for  expansion  or  mod- 
erniiiation  very  difficult  indeed. 

4      THE    FARMERS'    CASE 

Manv  people,  quite  naturally  seekine 
a  snv'le   identifiable  cause  for  inflation. 
have\ried  to  attribute  higher  consumer 
prices  to  increased  farm  income.    Testi- 
monv   given   at   my   hearing   lai=t   week 
showed  conclusively  that  this  is  not  tne 
case     Rather  than  rising  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
farm  income  has  badly  lagged  behind 
In  many  cases,  such  as  dairy  products 
the  dollar  price  received  by  farmers  for 
their  production  is  lower  than  that  of  a 
dSe  ago.    In  other  cases,  prices  have 
Sed   risen   somewhat,   but   still   have 
lagced    behind    in    percentage    growtti. 
Overall    the  portion  of  the  consumers 
grocery'  dollar  received  by  the  ^A^neman 
farmer  has  dropped  from  nearly  30  per- 
cent in  1946-49  to  under  20  Percent  to- 
day     Thus,  rather  than  bemg  swelled 
bv Vising  farmers'  incomes,  food  pnces  to 
consumers  have  gone  up  despite   he  fail- 
ure of  agricultural   income  to  Iricrease 
proportionately.   If  the  American  farmer 
were  to  receive  his  full  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar,  commodity  retail  prices 
would  be  even  higher  than  they  are. 

5.    THE  CAUSES 

What,  then,  are  the  real  causes  of  the 
presently  steep  rise  of  the  cost  of  living? 
Store  executives  told  me  last  week  that 
they  could  not  easily  identify  any  single 
cause,  because  all  of  their  exp«ises- 
rent    labor,  other  overhead,  capital  in- 
vestment, raw  materials-have  gone  up 
and  are  continuing  to  swell.    Labor  costs, 
they  thought,  showed  the  greatest  single 
increase,  both  in  their  own  operations 
and  in  those  of  their  suppUers  and  serv- 
icers    One  individual  remarked  in  this 
conn'ection  that  labor  cost  had  grown 
significantly  this  month  partly  because 
summer    student    help    was    no    longer 
available,  and  had  to  be  replaced  with 
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adults  who  earn  higher  wages  Such 
seasonal  Izifluences.  of  course,  are  not  the 
entire  story,  but  have  added  to  the  most 
recent  tteiicrai  jumps  In  the  cost  of  dolr.g 
business 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  retailer. 
his  own  lncrea.stng  labor  costs  and  other 
overhead  appeared  to  be  less  inflationary 
than  the  costs  and  hence  the  prices  of 
eoncerns  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  sup- 
pliers of  equipment,  commodity  shippers 
and  packagers.  pn.)ducers  of  the  goods  he 
wlahes  U)  sell  Surely  the  economic  in- 
fluence of  middlemen.  "  wholesalers  and 
service  comparae.s  Is  growing  all  th>-  time 
In  our  Nation.  In  ways  and  at  rates  which 
often  are  very  hard  to  dL=;cem  The 
spreading  gap  between  farmers'  prices 
and  consumer  prices,  for  example,  is 
dramatized  by  the  fact  that  It  now 
costs^ — half  ti"ie  total  cost — over  15  cent3 
to  deliver  an  empty  quart  mlllt  bottle  to 
the  kitchen  door  This  situation  Is  re- 
peated, often  In  far  subtler  shapes.  In  al- 
most all  consumer  Industries  today 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  In  any  way  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  the  ■middlemen"  In 
our  economic  structure.  I  do.  ho^••ever, 
feel  that  their  position.  Impact  and  Im- 
portance should  be  far  more  widely  un- 
derstood The  recent  hearings  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  were 
a  step  In  this  direction,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  further  and  more  extensive  In- 
quiries will  be  Initiated  In  the  near  fu- 
ture 

Another  central  factor  In  ihe  present 
Inflation  Is,  of  course,  the  Influence  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
Many  of  the  Individuals  with  wl.om  I 
talked  were  not  fully  confident  that  they 
underst<^)Od  the  present  administration  s 
economic  policies  but  most  of  them  were 
convinced  that  Ff^leral  spjending  initia- 
tives and  the  uneven  apphcatlon  of 
wage-price  guidelines  had  played  a 
major.  If  not  primary,  role  In  fostering 
Inflation  In  addition  several  mentioned 
the  administration's  failure  to  protect 
farmers,  small  businessmen  and  consum- 
ers adequately  against  unforeseen  crises, 
such  as  Che  long  northeastern  drought 
and  the  airlines  strike,  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  disruption  of  normal 
business  patterns  and  to  rising  costs 

9      WMAT    TO    DO? 

FYom  my  own  observatlorLs  during  my 
■hopping  tour  and  the  hearing  last  week, 
and  from  the  many  comments  I  received. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  current  swift 
Inflation  has  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  individual  families  Its  economic 
effects  have  tieen  compounded  by  the 
great  uncertainty  and  public  doubt.? 
which  it  has  generated,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  single,  clearcut  and  decLslve 
remedy 

Because  the  present  Inflationary  trend 
cannot  be  traced  to  one  isolated  source 
but  seems  to  be  the  cumulative  result  of 
many  separate  pollciea.  decisions  and 
•vents,  we  need  a  broad  range  of  reforms 
ThMe  obviously  include  more  fiscal  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, more  se!f-re«traint  on  the  r)art  of 
business  and  labor,  and  more  selectivity 
by  consumers  In  exercising  the  economic 
choices  they  do  have  Because  the  sul- 
mlnlstratlon  waited  until  last  month  to 


recommend  any  curtailing  oJ  expendi- 
tures or  Federal  employment,  it  may  well 
t)e  too  lato  for  us  to  stop  this  disturbing 
and  dangerous  trend  entirely  But  It  is 
not  too  late  to  try,  and  not  too  late  to 
moderate  the  Influences  which  are  now 
working  to  push  up  prices,  depress  prof- 
its and  make  living  more  dlfBcuIt  for 
all  Americans 


HOPE   IN   ASIA 


Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Si)eaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  I  Mr  McDowtn.!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  McIX)WELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom  takes 
many  forms  and  occurs  In  many  strange 
and  remote  places  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  defense  policies  of  the  United 
States,  formulated  and  executed  under 
President  Elsenhower.  Presldetit  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson,  the  shat- 
tered economies  and  societies  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Europe  and  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  Europeans  following  World 
War  II  grew  and  prospered 

But  the  free  world's  adversaries  have 
not  abandoned  their  aggressive  ambi- 
tions and  subversive  policies.  The 
struggle  against  threats  and  attacks  by 
force  against  free  peoples  and  their  in- 
stitutions continues  because  Asian  Com- 
munists still  believe  in  violence  and  force 
to  achieve  their  Irrational  "wars  of  lib- 
eration ■ 

Asia  Is  now  the  crucial  area  of  man's 
striving  for  Independence  and  order  and 
for  life  Itself  If  enduring  peace  can 
ever  come  to  Asia,  all  mankind  will  bene- 
fit. But  if  peace  falls  there,  nowhere 
eLse  can  our  achievements  be  secure 

The  United  States  seeks  a  durable 
peace  which  recognises  Asia  not  as  a  ri- 
val but  as  a  partner,  capable  of  perform- 
ing a  greater  role  in  the  common  de- 
fense— of  responding  more  generously  to 
the  needs  of  poorer  nations,  of  resolving 
problems,  of  commerce,  famine,  poverty, 
sanitation,  health,  and  education — and 
In  developing  effective  and  coordinated 
policies  in  all  economic,  political,  and 
diplomatic  areas 

The  emerging  order  of  hope  and  prog- 
ress In  Asia  is  growinw; 

Indonesia  and  its  more  than  100  mil- 
lion people  have  already  pulled  back 
from  the  brink  of  communism  and  eco- 
nomic collapse. 

Over  600  million  people  in  India  and 
Pakistan  have  ended  a  tragic  conflict  and 
returned  to  the  Immense  task  of  pt-ace 

Japan  has  become  a  dramatic  example 
of  economic  progress  through  political 
and  social  freedom  and  now  extends  a 
helping  hand  to  less  fortunate  nations 
of  the  Pacific  and  Its  peaceful  neighbors 
In  Asia 

Nine  Pacific  nations,  allies  and  neu- 
trals, came  together  recently  on  their 
own  Initiative  to  form  an  Asian  and 
F*aclflc  Council  and  new  and  construc- 
tive groupings  for  economic  cooperation 
are  under  discussion  In  southeast  Asia. 


Tlie  bllllon-dollar  Asian  Development 
Bank  is  already  moving  forward  In 
Manila  with  the  participation  of  more 
than  31  nations. 

These  efforts  by  the  free  peoples  and 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are 
mounting  evidence  that  cooperation,  not 
hostility,  not  coercion.  Is  the  way  of  the 
future  and  that  programs  and  policies 
based  on  the  will  of  free  people  are  the 
best  means  of  bringing  prosperity  and 
well-being  to  all  people 

Having  visited  these  seven  Asian  coun- 
tries who  will  participate  In  the  Manila 
Conference  several  times  in  my  study 
missions  to  the  Far  East.  I  am  confident 
that  their  capable  leadership  in  seeking 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  will  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  developing  a  new  era  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
Asia.  While  the  several  Asian  nations 
gathering  at  this  Conference  are  a.ssum- 
Ing  the  Initiative  and  the  leadership  In 
this  new  movement,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  a  participant  In  the  Conference, 
must  give  its  full  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Asian  countries  to  continue 
their  drive  for  peace  In  Asia.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  countries  In  Asia,  not 
participants  in  the  Manila  Conference. 
will  Join  later  In  other  such  meetings 
and  provide  the  unity  tliat  will  be  needed 
to  convince  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Communists  in  China 
that  their  wars  of  aggression  in  Asia 
cannot  succeed 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  RE- 
AFFIRMS HIS  SUPPORT  FOR  LEG- 
ISLATION TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
TEACHERS  FAIR  TREATMENT  UN- 
DER THE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 
THEY  INCUR 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr.  S[)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  developments  In  their  fields  of 
specialization  and  In  new  techniques  of 
teaching  I  have  always  felt  strongly 
that  exi^enses  incurred  by  teachers  to 
further  Improve  their  professional  com- 
petence should  receive  favorable  treat- 
ment under  our  Federal  income  tax  laws. 

Teachers  constitute  a  dedicated  group 
of  highly  trained  Individuals  who  usually 
work  long  hours  and  are  often  underpaid. 
Through  self-dedication  to  their  profes- 
sion and  because  of  their  desire  to  help 
rthers,  however,  many  of  them  spend 
many  long  years  ir   their  profession 

Even  though  Incomes  of  teachers  are 
less  than  for  any  other  profession  requir- 
ing the  .same  amount  of  academic  prepa- 
ration, the  extent  of  participation  in  edu- 
cational continuation  programs  by  the 
teaching  profession  far  outstrips  any 
other  group.    For  these  and  other  com- 


pelling reasons  the  tax  laws  should  be 
devised  with  a  fair  attitude  toward  allow- 
ing deductions  for  educational  expenses 
incurred  by  teachers. 

Apparently,  however,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment does  not  agree  wrlth  these  views 
which  are  otherwise  held  so  widely  by 
good  citizens  In  and  out  of  Government, 
including  many  Members  of   Congress. 
The  Treasurj-  Department  has  clearly 
demonstrated  Its  negative  attitude  when 
it  Issued  severely  restrictive  regulations 
in  July  of  this  year.     Because  of  over- 
whelming objection  to  those  preliminary 
r-e^ulatlons,  the  Treasury  Department  Is- 
sued a  new  set  of  modified  regulations. 
These  too  are  grossly  inadequate.    While 
they  provide  some  Improvement  over  the 
earlier  rules,  they  are  still  unacceptable. 
The   National    Education    Association 
has  done  a  fine  Job  In  pointing  out  the 
deficiencies  of  the  modified  regulations 
that  the  Treasury  Department  proposed 
on  October  1     The  association  has  dem- 
onstrated these  sliortcomlngs  by  compar- 
ins  the  regulations  with  the  pending  bill 
HR   17172,  which  is  identical  to  my  bill. 
HR.  17486.    I  am  submitting  a  copy  of 
the  association's  analysis  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  new  rules  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration. 

It  is  clearly  time  for  the  Congress  to 
take  awav  from   the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  discretlonarj-  authority  to  de- 
termine how  expenses  incurred  by  teach- 
ers should  be  treated  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes.     In   1958  when  corrective 
legislation  was  deemed  necessary  and  was 
strongly  supported,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Issued  regulations  which  provided 
fairer  treatment  for  expenses  of  teach- 
ers.   However,  following  the  Issuance  of 
regulations,    the   teachers   foimd  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  claim  a  deduction 
for  these  expenses.     The  8-year  period 
since   1958  has  been  beset  with  Incon- 
sistencies In  Interpretations  of  the  rules 
by  the  courts,  a  restrictive  policy  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  a  severely 
limited  success  by  teachers  in  obtaining 
deductions  for  legitimate  expenses  of  fur- 
thering their  education.    During  this  pe- 
riod also,  additional  rulings  were  Issued 
in  order  to  iron  out  some  inconsistencies 
In  interpretations  and  to  moderate  cer- 
tain restrictive  policies.     However,  they 
were  largely  Inadequate. 

Most  of  us  thought  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. In  Its  recent  rewriting  of  the 
regulations  that  were  Issued  this  year, 
would  refiect  the  widely  held  view  that 
teachers  should  be  able  to  deduct  legiti- 
mate educational  expenses.  But  after 
the  regulations  were  Issued,  I  was  truly 
appalled  at  their  restrictive  nature. 
After  studying  the  facts  carefully,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  will  make  certain 
that  fair  treatment  will  be  extended  to 
teachers.  Numerous  similar  bills  are  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  Associated  Press.  This  survey  dis- 
closed that  the  country's  classrooms  are 
facing  the  most  critical  teacher  shortage 
in  a  decade.  Is  this  not  evidence  alone 
that  compels  us  to  enact  oorrectlve  legis- 
lation that  will  treat  teachers  more  fairly 


under  our  tax  laws?    Our  great  educa- 
tional system  depends  on  It. 

In  conclusion  I  must  emphasize  again 
that  the  Congress  must  not  permit  the 
Treasury  Department  to  continue  to  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the 
type  of  expenses  by  teachers  that  should 
be  deducted.  The  Department  has  not 
demonstrated  an  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  allowing  teachers  to  further 
their  education  and  receive  a  business 
expense  deduction  for  the  cost  of  their 
educational  programs.  Thus,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  action  in  this  matter 
by  enacting  my  bill  or  a  similar  bill  with 
the  same  sound  objective. 
Mbmomnditm  From  the  National  Education 

ASSOCIATION.         IMSIBLATIVX         COMMISSION, 

Oct.  8. 1966 
Re-  Propoeed  regulationa  section  1.162-5  as 
printed  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Octo- 
t>er  1 
To-  Senators  and  Representatives  who  have 
Introduced  bUls  to  provide  for  tax  deduc- 
tion of  teachCTS'  educational  expenses 
Prom:  J.  L.  McCaBkUl,  ExecuUve  Secretary, 
NEA  LeglBlatlve  Commission 
As  promised  In  my  letter  of  October  3.  1966, 
here  are  the  comments  of  our  special  legal 
counsel  on  the  propoeed  IRS  regulations  con- 
cerning   the    deduction   of   educational    ex- 
penses as  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
October  1,  1966: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  pro- 
posed regulations  are  offered  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  HR  17172,  introduced  in  the  House  on 
August  22.  1966,  and  that  the  new  proposed 
reguUtlons  wUl  afford  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  benefits  similar  or  equivalent 
to  the  House  bUl.  However,  an  examination 
of  the  new  proposed  regulations  In  contra- 
distinction to  HR  17172  exposes  the  follow- 
ing serious  discrepancies  In  such  proposed 
regulations  which  would  deprive  members  of 
the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  other 
taxpayers  who  pursue  additional  education 
In  connection  with  their  employment  or  pro- 
fession, of  the  benefits  of  the  House  BUI: 

1  The  new  proposed  regulations  amend 
regulations  section  1.162-6  (26  CFR  Part  li 
to  establish  rules  for  the  deductibility  of  ed- 
ucational expenses  as  a  deduction  against 
■'taxable  income."  The  House  Bill  would 
amend  Section  62(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (hereinafter  "the  Code")  to  add 
a  new  subsection  (E),  thereby  enabling  tax- 
payers to  deduct  allowable  educational  ex- 
penses from  "gross  Income"  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  "adjusted  gross  Income." 

The  effect  of   the   failure  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  deduct  educational  expenses  from 
gross  Income  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
"adjusted  gross  Income"  Is  to  deprive  teacher- 
taxpayers  who  elect  the  "Btandard  deduction" 
(section  144  of  the  Code)    of  the  beneficial 
value  of  the  education  expense   deduction. 
Simply  stated,  the  education  expenses  deduc- 
tion will  not  be  available  to  those  teachers 
who  do  not  elect  to  itemize  their  deductions 
because  their  deductions  (Including  educa- 
tional expenses)  do  not.  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed the  amoimt  of  the  standard  deduction. 
Although  this  result  will  most  certainly  avoid 
the  loss  of  Federal  revenues  which  would  at- 
tend the  enactment  of  HJl.  17172,  It  will  de- 
prive a  substantial  number  of  teachers  who 
woiUd  otherwise  benefit  under  the  House  Bill, 
of  this  important  deduction,  and  concomi- 
tantly, it  will  not  produce  the  salutary  effect 
of  encouraging  private  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation. 

2  Another  most  serious  deficiency  of  the 
new  proposed  regulations  is  the  retention  of 
a  highly  subjective  standard  for  determining 
deductibility.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  new 
proposed  regulations  proscribes  deduction  for 


expenses  which  are  "personal  or  capital. 
Capital  expenditures  are  generally  defined  as 
••any  amount  expended"  to  add  to  the  value 
or  substantially  prolong  the  useful  Ufe  of 
property  owned  by  the  taxpayer,  such  as 
plant  or  equipment,  or  "(U)  to  adapt  prop- 
erty to  a  new  or  different  use."  Regulations 
section  1.263(a) -Kb).  Personal  expendi- 
tures include  personal.  Uving  or  family  ex- 
penses as  contrasted  with  "business  ex- 
penses."   Regulations  section  1.262-1. 

The  apphcatlon  of  such  highly  subjective 
standards  invites  a  broad  application  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  the  allowance  or 
disallowance  of  deductions  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  historical  failure  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  establish  objective,  defini- 
tive and  meaningful  guidelines  or  standards 
which  would  clearly  establish  the  nrure  and 
degree  of  those  educational  expenses  which 
are  to  be  deductible. 

3    The  new  proposed  regulations  will  dls- 
cxUnlnate  against  the  teacher,  employed  and 
engaged  as  an  educator,  who  has  not  been 
awarded  a  Bachelor's  Degree  or  such  other 
"mlnUnum  level  of  education   (In  terms  of 
college  hours  or  degree)"  which  is  "normaiy 
required  of  an  Individual  Initially  being  em- 
ployed In  such  a  position."     Thus,   a  tem- 
porary   emergency    permit   holder   who   ha£ 
matriculated  m  an  educational  Institution 
m   pursuit   of   a  Bachelor's   Degree    (which 
program  Is  no  less  productive  In  Unproving 
the  quality  of  that  teacher's   Instruction), 
will  not  be  afforded  the  education  expense 
deduction.      Similarly,    teachers    who    have 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  but  who  were  em- 
ployed to  the  profession  during  any  of  the 
four  preceding  taxable  years  may  be  denied 
the  deduction  which  the  House  Bill  would 
guarantee  to  them,  should  the  Service  choose 
to  challenge  their  educational  programs  as 
personal  or  capital  in  nature  and  without 
relation  to  employment  status. 

4    The  new  proposed  regulations  subsec- 
tion  (b)(3)    establishes  as  nondeductible  a 
teacher's  educational   expenses   "which  will 
lead  to  quallfymg  hUn  In  a  new  trade,  posi- 
tion, business  or  specialty,"     The  new  pro- 
poeed regulations  Include  a  dangerous  dis- 
qualifying criterion  which  will  serve  to  deny 
the  deduction  to  a  teacher  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  study  which  satisfies  "requUements 
for  the  retention  of  his  teaching  position"  If 
that  program  "will  lead  to  qualifying  hUn  to 
become  a  principal,"    Accordingly,  a  teacher 
who  undertakes  an  educational  program  to 
retain  "an  established  employment  relation- 
ship, status,  or  rate  of  compensation"  will 
not  he  able  to  deduct  the  expense  of  such  an 
edutatlonal  program  If,  comcidentally.   the 
educational  program  is  also  a  prerequisite  to 
professional  advancement  to  an  administra- 
tive   position.      The   clear    inequity   of    the 
criterion  Is  the  discrimination  which  It  will 
effect  against  those  teachers  who  are  either 
pursuing  an  adnUnlstrative  career  or  whose 
education  would.  Independent  of  their  career 
objectives,  lead  to  administrative  qualifica- 
tion. 

5  While  the  new  proposed  regulations 
purport  to  establish  the  deductibility  of  edu- 
cational expenditures  for  the  maintenance 
or  improvement  of  "skills  required  by  the 
individual  In  his  present  emplo^-ment,"  the 
text  of  such  regulations  suggests  that  "re- 
fresher courses  or  courses  dealing  with  cur- 
rent developments"  are  the  genre  of  mainte- 
nance or  improvement  education  afforded 
such  deductiblUtv.  The  new  proposed  regu- 
lations state  that  the  deduction  "may  also  be 
allowable"  for  an  "academic  or  vocational 
courses  provided  such  expenditures  are  not 
within  one  of  the  categories  of  capital  or 
personal  expenses."  The  Implication  Is  quite 
strong  that  the  maintenance  or  improve- 
ment of  skills  standard  of  deductibility  will 
be  applied  to  deny  the  deduction  in  cases 
where  the   teacher   Is   ptirsuing  substantial 
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UKt  protr^rted  edu.ratlon  in  the  subject  fl*Icl 
Mid  QtX  III  a  refresher  course  or  course  deal* 
Ing  with  current  developmenta 

6.  dimilarly  a  deduction  will  not  b«  avull- 
mble  to  i  teacher-taxpayer  pursuini?  educa- 
tion In  satisfaction  of  "expreea  requlrementa 
of  hla  employer.  '  If  the  requlreaientj  are  not 
Imposed  for  a  botiA  SUe  bnslnes.1  purpoae  of 
the  individual's  employer."  As  a  coose- 
qtience  of  the  introduction  of  the  bona  Ode 
business  purp>08«  standard,  the  Internal  ReT- 
•nue  Service  may  exercise  UberHl  admlnl*- 
tratlve  discretion  In  determining  whether 
or  not  It  wui  recognize  a  school  b<:>«rd  or 
■tate  department  requirement  as  one  im- 
posed f  r  a     tK-'na  ftde  buslneaa  purpose  " 

7  In  contrast  to  HR  17173,  the  new  pro- 
posed regulations  fall  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive g^ildellne  establishing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  expenses  which  are  to  be  de- 
ductible The  Hf.'ise  BUI  expressly  Includes 
tuition,  fees  b<><;k».  supplies,  materials  and 
traveling  expenses  The  clear  and  definitive 
•tatement  of  'Jn«  nature  of  exp'-riAes  wluch 
•rs  deductible  m  the  House  resu'.utlon  pro- 
Tides  i  r--ad:!y  understandable  set  of  criteria 
for  the  tkipayer  and  the  .Service  which  la 
absent  in  the  new  proposed  regulitlons. 

8.  The  new  proposed  reguutlona  categorize 
"travel  as  a  form  of  education  '  us  personal 
In  nature  and  not  deductible  The  House 
BUI  would,  under  carefully  defined  crlt4Tla. 
noognlze  as  deductible  expensss  for  educa- 
tional travel  In  consideration  of  the  very 
substantial  nature  of  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Oi.vernment  bv  subsidy  and  other- 
Wise,  of  foreign  travel,  exchange  programs 
and  similar  fonns  of  educational  travel,  the 
denial  of  the  deduction  for  bona  Cde  educa- 
tional travel  expenses  would  appear  short- 
Blghteil  and  in  contravention  of  established 
national  p>oncles 

The  •stab:;shrnent.  by  subsection  re)  of 
the  new  pr  >posed  regulations  of  a  subjec- 
tive standard  of  primarily  personal  travel" 
and  the  emphasis  upon  the  relative  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  personal  activity  as  oom- 
p«red  to  the  time  devoted  to  educAUonaJ  pur- 
suits" wlU  le-  pardlze  the  avallablluy  jf  a 
deduction  tor  travel  expenses.  Inclu-llng 
msals  and  lodging  If  the  individual  tea  -her 
engages  In  any  per»<5nal  activity  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ser\lce  may  be  expected  to 
take  a  very  firm  and  adverse  pr<sltlon  against 
the  deductibility  of  travel  expenses  armed 
as  It  would  t>e  with  the  highly  subjective 
Standard  requiring  a  determination  i  with 
the  service  as  the  arbitrator  i  of  whether  such 
travel  was  primarily  personal  or  primarily 
educatioiuii 

HR  17172,  a  carefully  drawn  and  deflmtlve 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  would  clearly  define  the  nature  of  the 
•duc<tt  in.*;  expense  deduction  with  objec- 
tive standards  of  application  pwecludlng  tax- 
payer abases  and  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the 
highly  discretionary  and  confused  admin- 
istration of  the  educational  expense  deduc- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
is  a  historical  f<»ct  The  teacher  and  public 
school  administrator  are  most  normally  un- 
protected by  advice  of  either  an  attorney  or 
an  accountant  and  -we  at  the  mercy"  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  By  retaining  sub- 
jective Htandards  ff  deductibility  the  Trsas- 
ury  Department  will  secure  an  undue  ad- 
vantage In  It]  administration  and  applica- 
tion of  Its  own  regulations  and  Its  eaforce- 
msnt  procedures  to  the  distinct  disadvan- 
tage of  the  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. The  H^ose  Bill  h'lwever  by  creating 
clsar-cut  st.andards  rea-llly  understandable 
by  the  teacher-taxpayer,  would  obviate  th« 
state  of  onfosiun  which  has  prevailed  and 
•nable  the  teacher -taxpavar.  In  the  first  In- 
stance. !egl;Unat«;y  to  deduct  appropriate 
education*;  expenses  The  Hiuse  Bill  would 
further  eliminate  the  administrative  burden 
of  Interpretation  and  expansion  of  the  sub- 
jective standards  Clear: v  the  new  proposed 
regulations     section     1  163-5     are     not     an 


adequate  substitute  for  HR  17173  SDd  are  in 
no  sente  faithful  to  Lbs  i<<gi»UUve  intent  of 
that  Bin. 


JOHNS        HOPKINS        SCHOOL       OF 
HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Mr.   SCHEUER,     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanLmoua  consent  Uiat  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland   I  Mr.  FriedclI   niay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In   tlie 
Record  and  Include  extrai^eous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FTUEDEL.     Mr  Speaker,  the  name 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  stands 
for  one  of  the  proudest  academic  tradl- 
tioas  In  the  United  States  and  Indeed  in 
the  world 

As  Is  well  known,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Its  ttiuaUy  celebratca 
hospital  are  In  Baltimore  city,  which 
city  has  long  been  a  landmark  for  learn- 
ing the  great  and  important  science  and 
art  of  healinK  In  Baltimore,  the  first 
college  of  dentistry  in  the  world  was  es 
tabllshed — the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery — now  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  The  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Nursing  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  are  all  In  Balti- 
more. 

Plfty  years  ago.  the  world  renowned 
School  of  Hygiene  and  PubUc  Health 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  or- 
ganized Because  of  that  institution's 
great  contributions  toward  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  In  the  world,  it^s 
half-century  of  dedicated  public  service 
has  been  noted  In  this  connection,  a 
very  interesting  article,  written  by  Mr. 
John  Dorsey.  entitled  "At  the  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene^— Best  In  the  World,'  ' 
appeared  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1986. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  out- 
standing center  of  preventive  medicine,  I 
ask  uivan  mous  consent  that  thl.s  articl? 
be  reprinted  in  the  page.s  of  the  Conches - 
SIGNAL  Record  In  order  that  more  people 
may  know  of  Its  great  and  humanitarian 
work 
The  article  Is  as  folli^ws; 
At  thx  Hopkins  School  or  HrcoE^(*— 
"Btart    IN    THX    Wonj)'* 
(By  John  Doraeyl 
In  a  society  such  as  ours,  which  thrives  on 
change  and  dotes  on  youth   the  terms  oldest 
and  beat  are  seldom  applied  to  the  same  in- 
stitution     The    Johns    Hopkins     University 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Is  an 
exception      It  la  the  oldest  school  of  lu  kind 
In  the  United  States,  and  one  gets  the  feel- 
ing there  are  not  many  who  would  argue  with 
Dean  Ernst  L    Stehblns  when  he  aays  with 
quiet  confidence.  "Let's  not  c«ll  It  one  of  the 
best      Let's  Just  call  It  the  beet  " 

In  this  ease  the  oldest  Is  somewhat  younger 
than  might  be  supposed  The  school  was 
founded  In  ItflS,  with  a  grant  from  the  Rock- 
efeller Pnundatlon,  and  this  week  will  mark 
Its  fiftieth  anniversary  Prom  all  corners  of 
the  United  States  and  nnany  foreign  countries 
a  group  of  scientists  with  a  dazzling  array  of 
titles  win  gather  at  the  Hopkins  on  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
One  of  the  names  that  Is  sure  to  be  men- 
Uoned  often  is  that  of  William  H  Welch 
A  distinguished  pathologist  and  one  of  the 
"big  four"  who  gave  the  Hopkins  Its  Interna- 
tional   reputation.    Dr     Welch   fought   for   a 


school  of  public  health  for  30  years  before 
he  succeeded  In  getting  one  at  the  Hopkioi. 
As  lU  first  director,  he  brought  together  the 
top  men  of  science — men  like  FYost,  McCol- 
lum,  Reed,  Cort.  Pearl — who  made  the  school 
great. 

Over  the  years  the  school  has  lost  those 
men  one  by  one.  but  their  replacements  have 
succeeded  In  sustaliUng  Its  reputation.  And 
In  making  Uie  name  Hopkins  a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  world.  In  fact,  It  Is  the 
School  of  Hygiene,  least  known  of  the  Hop- 
kins Institutions  among  Baltimoreana,  that 
Is  best  known  In  other  f>arts  of  the  world 

THX     JCNCLCS     AND     DESITRTS 

Since  Its  establishment,  the  school  has  sent 
consultants  In  public  health  to  almost  every 
other  country  In  the  world,  and  has  sent 
scores  of  teams  of  scientists  to  the  Jungles, 
the  mountains  and  the  deserts  of  the  other 
four  continents  to  seek  new  ways  of  under- 
standing and  conquering  disease.  It  has  also 
graduated  students  who  have  come  to  Balti- 
more from  all  50  states  and  88  foreign  na- 
tions, many  of  whom  have  returned  to  their 
birthplaces  to  become  high  ofQclals  of  their 
governments. 

Dr.  MarcoUno  O.  Candau.  a  graduate  of  the 
school  and  the  present  director-general  of  the 
World  Heiilth  Organization,  who  will  be  com- 
ing from  Switzerland  for  the  anniversary 
celebration,  has  perhaps  best  described  the 
Influence  of  the  school 

"The  name  of  Johns  Hopkins  stands  for 
one  of  the  proudest  academic  traditions  In 
the  United  States  and  Indeed  in  the  world. 
. . .  The  leadership  and  influence  of  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  PubUc  Health,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  alumnus.  Is  demon8tr;ited  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  outstanding  people 
working  In  International  health  are  from  the 
Hopkins  and  that  large  numbers  of  the 
WHO  fellows  from  many  countries  choose 
It  for  their  studies  .  .  FVom  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  I  can  say  that  wherever  I  go 
In  the  world  I  meet  Johns  HopklnB  men,  , .  " 

Nor  has  the  school  had  less  Impact  on  Its 
Immediate  vicinity  TTirough  Its  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  Eastern  Health  District, 
through  Its  continuing  services  to  the  city 
and  St.xte  health  departments,  throuarh  the 
graduates  who  have  gone  on  to  work  and 
live  here,  the  school  has  added  Immeasur- 
ably tt->  the  quality  of  Maryland's  health 
services 

Dt'AL    PURPOSES 

It  is  odd  then  that  an  Institution  whose 
star  gleams  brightly  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  overshadowed  In  Its  own  home 
town.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  It  Is  not  as 
physically  obvious  as  the  hospltnl  or  uni- 
versity Its  about-to-be-enlarged  building 
at  Wolfe  and  Monument  streets  seems  mod- 
est l>eelde  the  maze  of  hospital  and  medical 
school  buildings  Perhaps  It  Is  because 
though  most  people  know  through  some  sort 
of  personal  contact  what  goes  on  at  a  college 
or  hospital,  they  may  be  confused  even  by 
the  name  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  It  refers  to  the  dual  purpose  of 
such  a  school,  which  put  In  simplest  terms 
has  been  expressed  as  "to  conquer  diseases 
in  the  laboratory  and  to  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  to  whole  populations  " 

Thus  public  health  refers  to  the  applica- 
tion part  of  the  definition-  the  school 
teaches  Its  students  the  techniques  of  public 
health  administration  and  through  Its  re- 
searches  tries  to   improve  those  techniques 

Hvglene  refers  to  the  conquering  of  dis- 
ease departments  f*uch  as  biochemistry  snd 
pathoblology  not  only  teach  students  what 
man  knows  about  disease,  but  try  through 
scientific  research  to  find  new  ways  of  con- 
quering those  diseases  that  still  plague 
mankind. 

It  is  a  graduate  school,  of  course  Most 
students  seek  doctor's  or  master's  degrees  in 
public  health  or  science  Among  students- 
last  year   there  were  280  from  35  states  and 


37  foreign  countries — the  largest  single  group 
are  physicians  preparing  for  positions  In 
public  health  at  local,  State  or  national  lev- 
els But  there  are  an  increasing  number 
training  in  other  areas,  such  as  nursing, 
fsnltary  engineering,  environmental  medi- 
cine, microbiology,  bloslatlstlcs,  epidemiol- 
ogy and  a  number  of  other  sciences, 

RESPONSE    TO    CHANCES 

The  increasing  diversity  of  the  school's  ac- 
tivities In  the  last  few  years,  and  the  opening 
of  new  departments  and  divisions  In  such 
areas  as  international  health  and  chronic 
diseases,  reflects  a  thorough  response  to  the 
changing  needs  In  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  hygiene. 
"Fifty  years  ago."  says  Dean  Stebblns, 
public  health  programs  were  concerned 
with  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera,  which  were  a  real  problem 
in  this  country  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Today 
most  of  thoee'dlfeases  have  been  conquered 
in  this  country,  and  more  and  more  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  chronic  diseases. 
such  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  the  Infectious  dis- 
eases are  still  major  problems  in  other  parts 
of  the  world 

"Over  30  per  cent  of  the  students  at  the 
school  are  from  foreign  countries,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  International  programs  in 
many  areas  where  Infectious  diseases  have 
not  been  conquered.  So  we  must  keep  try- 
ing to  learn  and  teach  more  about  those 
diseases.  The  scope  of  our  activities  has  In- 
creased rather  than  just  changed." 

To  accommod.ue  increased  programs  and 
student  l)ody  the  school  has  embarked  on  a 
major  building  program.  A  new  north  wing 
was  added  in  1963,  and  construction  has 
started  on  new  south  nnd  east  wings,  to 
cost  $4,500,000  Tlie  new  wlnps,  scheduled 
to  be  completed  In  1968,  will  provide  added 
research  and  teaching  space,  a  new  audito- 
rium and  offices,  and  space  to  house  the 
World  Schistosomiasis  Research  Center,  to  be 
discussed  later. 

The  financing  of  the  new  wing  demon- 
strates the  increasing  part  Federal  financ- 
ing plays  m  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment. Two  thlrd.«  of  the  money  Is  ex- 
pand was  provided  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  the  rest  came  from 
foundations  and  other  private  sources. 
Similarly,  of  the  »6 .000  000  annual  budget 
of  the  school,  over  half  each  year  comes 
from  Federal  Government  sources. 


SCOPE    or    SCHOOL 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  the 
scope  of  the  school  Is  to  look  at  it  depsu-t- 
ment  by  department,  touching  upon  only  a 
few  of  the  many  activities  of  each.  Though 
little  will  be  said  about  teaching.  It  should 
be  understood  that  all  departments  are 
teaching  as  well  as  research  departments. 

The  biochemistry  department  has  major 
projects  In  the  basic  sciences.  Its  first 
head.  Dr  Elmer  McCollum,  is  world  famous 
for  the  discovery  of  vitamins  A  and  D.  The 
present  chairman.  Roper  M.  Herriott,  who 
took  over  when  Dr  McCollum  retired,  says, 
"Dr.  McCollum  more  than  anyone  else  was 
responsible  for  our  present  standard  of  nu- 
trition. Not  only  because  he  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  our  scientific 
knowledge  but  because  he  was  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  Informing  the  public  about 
them  it  was  he  who  sold  the  public  on  the 
Importance  of  milk  and  preen  foods." 

Appropriately.  Dr  Herriott  feels  that  the 
department's  most  exciting  work  right  now 
Is  In  the  field  of  nutrition  "Dr.  Bacon 
Chow  Is  now  conducting  a  study  in  Taiwan, 
and  with  the  Information  we  have  now 
from  It  we  believe  that  the  amount  and 
type  of  protein  taken  in  by  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  has  an  Important  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  of  the  offspring.  It's 
a  complicated  matter,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 


study  before  us,  but  we  can  say  that  If  we 
are  right  otir  findings  will  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  methods  of  diet  during  preg- 
nancy, both  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
were." 

POPULATION   PREDICTION 

It  was  while  head  of  the  department  of 
blostatlstlcs  that  Dr.  Lowell  Reed,  with  his 
friend  and  colleague  Raymond  Pearl,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  present  methods  of 
predicting  poptilatlon  levels,  and  it  was 
from  that  department  that  Dr.  Reed  went 
on  to  head  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  later 
become  president  of  the  university. 

Though  the  department  is  not  directly 
connected  with  disease  and  Its  cures,  It  is 
Important  to  those  who  are.  One  of  its 
concerns  Is  model  building:  constructing 
mathematical  and  probabllstlc  theories  of 
disease.  Members  of  the  department  are 
constantly  In  consultation  with  others  at 
the  Hopkins  and  elsewhere  in  effecting  the 
design  and  anEJysls  of  research  Investiga- 
tions. 

"For  instance,  suppose  a  doctor  or  group 
of  doctors  wants  to  test  a  new  drug,"  says 
Dr,  Alan  Ross,  chairman  of  the  department. 
"We  can  give  advice  on  the  proper  pattern 
of  observations,  the  number  of  patients  to 
be  used  and  so  on." 

The  department  Is  closely  connected  with 
the  statistics  department  at  Homewood. 
"0\Ji  activities  are  not  as  dramatic  as  those 
of  some  of  the  other  departments,"  says  Dr. 
Ross,  "but  we  like  to  think  that  they  are 
important,  nevertheless," 

The  Department  of  Chronic  Diseases  was 
formed  four  years  ago  from  the  old  depart- 
ment of  Venereal  Disease  Control  In  response 
to  the  growing  importance  of  chronic  dli=- 
eases.  Its  director.  Dr.  Abraham  Lillenfeld. 
famous  for  his  researches  on  mental  defi- 
ciency and  epilepsy,  has  been  staff  director  ol 
the  President's  Commission  for  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Stroke. 

Recently  the  department  opened  a  cere- 
brovascular disease  epidemiology  research 
center  to  study  the  history  of  and  the  fac- 
tors behind  cerebrovascular  disease.  A  stroke 
registry  is  being  developed  to  which  cases  of 
stroke  will  be  reported  by  physicians  and 
hospitals. 

Another  project  at  the  center  Is  the  study 
of  "little  strokes"  which  may  partially  para- 
lyze or  disable  a  person  for  a  few  hours. 

CANCER     RESEARCH 

Among  studies  In  cancer  research,  is  one 
In  the  evaluation  of  thermography,  or  X-ray 
diagnosis  of  breast  cancer  by  means  of  meas- 
uring skin  temperature  variations. 

In  addition  to  that  study.  Dr.  Lillenfeld 
Is  at  work  on  a  study  of  non-smoking  lung 
cancer  cases  in  New  York  City  in  an  effort 
to  evaluate  other  factors  which  produce  lung 
cancer. 

Internationally,  the  department  Is  con- 
ducting a  study  of  cervical  cancer  in  Israel, 
and  plans  a  study  on  breast  cancer  in  the 
same  country. 

Dr.  Ultenfeld  emphasizes  that  aside  from 
research,  the  department  Is  Interested  In  the 
public  health  aspects  of  chronic  diseases: 
their  administrative,  epidemiologic  and  so- 
clologlc  aspects.  "I  think  it  Is  worth  noting 
that  this  Is  a  multl-dlsclpline  department." 
he  says.  "Our  staff  Includes  people  working 
In  the  fields  of  sociology,  psychology,  genetics 
and  statistics." 

The  Environmental  Health  Department, 
until  recently  the  department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Engineering 
Sciences  at  Homewood.  Dr.  Abel  Wolman, 
one  of  the  world's  leading  experts  in  sanitary 
engineering,  was  head  of  both  departments 
until  his  recent  retirement. 

PartlctUarly  well-known  as  an  e.tpert  on 
water  supply.  Dr.  Wolman  has  been  consulted 
by  dosens  of  foreign  countries,  was  recently 
one  of  a  four-man  panel  to  find  solutions  to 


New  York  Cltv's  water  problem.  By  follow- 
ing his  suggestions,  officials  have  provided 
Baltimore  with  a  water  supply  system  that 
will  be  adequate  until  well  Into  the  Twenty- 
first  Century. 

It  was  Dr.  William  Welch,  Interested  in  so 
many  facets  of  public  health,  including  sani- 
tary engineering,  who  was  instrumental  in 
getting  Baltimore  to  install  its  first  satisfac- 
tory sewerage  system, 

"We  are  now  becoming  Increasingly  inter- 
ested in  industrial  environmental  health." 
says  Dr.  Cornelius  W.  Kruse,  head  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene's  department.  "We  are 
working  to  Increase  methods  of  accident  pre- 
vention One  of  the  principal  services  of  the 
department  has  been  and  is  giving  a  course 
in  the  essentials  of  environmental  health  to 
members  of  the  Health  Department." 

STtJDT     Of    TOJ^COLOGY 

Environmental  Medicine  is  another  de- 
partment in  which  basic  science  Is  impor- 
tant Aside  from  the  department's  physi- 
ological researches,  particularly  Into  cardio- 
vascular and  pulmonary  diseases,  toxicology 
is  one  of  the  principal  areas  of  study.  Dr. 
Anna  Baetjer,  one  of  the  school's  be.st-known 
names,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
area  of  industrial  toxicology.  "At  present." 
savs  Dr.  Richard  Riley,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, "we  are  trying  to  find  out  more  about 
the  toxicology  of  the  chemicals  with  which 
we  are  constantly  bombarded.  We  have  too 
little  knowledge  of  what  those  chemicals  can 
do  to  the  human  system." 

Dr.  Rilev,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Air  Pollut'lon  Control  Board,  is  principally 
interested  in  airborne  disea.ses.  and  is  cred- 
ited with  the  discovery  that  tuberculosis  is 
an  airborne  disease 

Also  technically  in  the  department  is  the 
Division  of  Audloiogy  and  Speech,  whose 
he-id.  Dr.  John  Bordley,  has  set  up  hearing 
clinics  throughout  the  State. 

Epidemiology  Is  the  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  dynamics  of  disease  In  the  popula- 
tion. Epidemiologists  used  to  be  primarily 
concerned  with  infectious  diseases,  but  lately 
they  too  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
chronic  diseases.  The  Department  of  Epide- 
miology, one  of  the  original  departments  of 
the  school,  had  as  its  first  head  Dr,  Wade 
Hampton  Frost.  "He  was  the  father  of 
epidemiologv,"  savs  Dr.  Philip  E.  Sartwell,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  department  "He 
developed  the  methodology,  or  in  other  words 
he  taught  us  how  to  make  an  investigation," 

CONTROL     OF     POLIO 

It  was  under  Dr.  Kenneth  Maxcy's  chair- 
manship of  the  department  that  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Howe  and  Dr.  David  Bodlan,  together  with 
Dr.  I.<;abel  Morgan,  laid  much  of  the  ground- 
work for  the  eventual  control  of  polio. 
■Their  discovery  that  there  are  three  types  of 
polio  virus  and"  that  the  body  creates  anti- 
bodies to  combat  them  contributed  mightily 
to  the  later  work  that  resulted  in  Salk's  and 
Sabins  discoveries,"   says   Dr.   Sartwell. 

At  present  Dr.  George  Comstock  heads  a 
training  center  for  pubUc  health  research  In 
Hagerstown  which  has  as  its  field  of  study 
all  of  Washington  county.  It  was  established 
three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Sartwell  for  field  stud- 
ies by'  students  doing  population-based  re- 
search in  any  area  of  public  health  There 
is  no  other  center  like  it  in  the  world. 

The  center  to  date  has  gathered  health 
information  on  92.000  residents  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  current  studies  there  Include  ones  on 
histoplasmosis,  tuberculosis,  carcinoma  of  the 
cervix  and  respiratory  diseases. 

Dr.  Alfred  A  Buck,  of  the  Geographical 
Epidemiology  Unit,  established  in  1964,  is 
conducting  the  principal  international  study 
of  the  department.  Dr.  Buck  also  holds  an 
appointment  in  the  Division  of  InternaUonal 
Health.  The  study  is  aimed  at  finding  out 
the  geographlc.^l  distribution  of  infectious 
diseases  in  selected  communities  of  develop- 
ing countries.    Communities  where  there  are 
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no  tioilUi  services  have  been  choaen  for  itie 
study,  wriicn  require*  a  letun  oi  flileen  »clen- 
tlsu  who  w'lTk  fr  jQi  a  teiu  c-ommunuy  they 
ta^a  wltft  them  A  first  survey  h**  t>een 
conduou-d  In  Peru,  and  slnuUr  surveyii  are 
now  uhder  way  ;n  Chad  and  Afgoanisi.in 

W-|«K   AT  noME 

At  home  the  departmeht."  says  Dr  3»rt- 
well,  has  Alw.^ys  worked  closely  with  thi-  cUy 
and  State  Suite  epldemJoIogtat  John  H 
Janney.  a  graduate  of  the  school.  Is  a  lec- 
turer In  the  department,  as  was  Dr  Robert  E 
Parber  until  he  was  made  health  commis- 
sioner of  Baltimore  In  the  Thirties  the 
Epidemiology  Department  was  Instrumitntal 
In  setting  up  and  worltlng  with  the  Eaiitern 
Health  District,  which  became  natlo.aally 
known  as  a  field  area  tor  teaching  aiut  re- 
searcti  " 

The  Eastern  He«lth  District  building,  at 
CaiToUton  avenue  and  Monument  street. 
houses  the  Department  of  Meiita!  Hygiene 
The  department  Is  headed  by  Dr  Paul  V 
Lemkaii  who  was  a  pioneer  In  the  tle'.d  of 
organized  -■■mmunlty  health  planning 

TTie  department  was  the  first  to  be  estab- 
lished lit  any  school  of  hygiene  in  the  coun- 
try, and  It  was  largely  through  tne  efforts  of 
Dr  Welch  th^t  the  department  was  eetab- 
Uabed  "Por  a  lonf?  pen<3d  savs  Dr  I<em)cau. 
■'no  one  knew  what  to  do  with  It  '  In  the 
Twenties  some  teaching  was  done,  and  then 
In  1934  two  surveys  on  mental  Illnesses,  con- 
ducted throughout  the  Eaatern  Health  Dis- 
trict by  Dr  Lemkau  and  Ove  other  doctors, 
were  publUhed  and  have  since  remained  clas- 
sic studies  In  the  epidemiology  of  mental 
health 

Dr  Benjamin  P.taamanlck  s  study  on 
threats  u^  the  rierv'.<us  svstem  which  make 
development  abnormal  also  t>ecame  a  classic 
In  Its  field  Dr  Lemkaus  current  interest  Is 
In  Improving  the  administrative  str^ictures  by 
which  mental  health  services  reach  the  popu- 
lation 

"We  do  not  teach  only  specialist*  In  the 
Held  of  mental  health."  Dr  Lemkau  en  pha- 
stzes  "Our  Idea  has  always  been  that  those 
In  other  fields  and  particularly  the  general 
health  ofncer.  must  know  how  to  deal  with 
mental  illness  as  well  as  other  illnesses  " 

The  Department  of  Pathoblology  has  so 
many  subdivisions  that  :t  seems  almost  a 
•chool  In  Itself  Ecology  and  comparative 
behavior  entomology  leprology  para^slte  bio- 
chemistry parasitology,  tumors  and  virology 
iLfe  all  within  the  scope  of  the  departmsnfs 
activity  Formerly  known  as  the  department 
of  paraaltology  It  was  headed  by  Dr  William 
Oort.  who  was  particularly  famous  for  hu 
researches  on  hookworm. 

NEW    PaOCBAUA 

Twi  major  new  progr.ims  have  expanded 
the  departments  activities  In  the  last  few 
years  An  international  center  for  medical 
training  and  research  has  been  established 
In  India  In  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment ir>(  Medicine  at  the  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  In  cooperation  with  several  scientific  In- 
stitutions In  India  The  Hopkins  te.im  works 
With  Indian  8pe<'l  illsts  on  b<jth  basic  science 
raaearches  and  c^lmual  and  field  studies  In 
blolotrv  and  public  health  Students  study- 
ing with  the  department  in  Baltimore  are 
sent  to  India  to  carry  out  research  projects 
and  staff  members  and  students  of  the  asso- 
ciated Indian  institutions  come  to  Baltimore 
for  research  and  training 

When  the  Hygiene  School's  new  wings  are 
completed  they  will  contain  space  for  the 
World  Schistosomiasis  Research  Center,  the 
Urst  laboratory  equlpp)ed  for  multldlsclpll- 
nary  study  of  •chistosomiasLs 

That  nearly  unpronounceable  dlsewse  un- 
known In  the  United  States,  is  man  s  mi^st 
■•nous  parasitic  Infection  next  to  malaria. 
It  \M  estimated  that  at  least  150000000 
people  have  schistosomiasis  right  now  An 
Infectious  disease  caused  by  a  parasitic  worm. 
It  Is  transmitted  by  certain  freah  water  snails 


living  In  the  stxeama  and  waten  of  under- 
developed countrice.  It  aiTects  various  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Including  the  liver.  Uie 
lungs  and  the  central  nervous  system 

MANKIND'S    CakATTST    PEOBLKM 

The  Division  of  Population  Dynamics, 
which  Is  In  the  Population  and  Family 
Health  Department,  was  established  to  deal 
with  what  many  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
problem  facing  mankind  the  fxjpulatlon 
explosion.  "The  problem  has  not  been  over- 
stated." says  Dr  Paul  A.  Harper,  head  of 
the  division  and  the  department.  'World 
population  at  the  present  rate  Is  doubling 
every  35  to  40  years.  We  cannot  slop  it 
from  doubling  between  now  and  the  year 
aooo.  The  question  Is  whsttier  we  can  find 
means  of  slowing  the  rate  down  enough  so 
that  It  doesn't  continue  at  the  same  rate 
after  that. " 

Five  years  ago  the  division  established  a 
center  In  West  Pakistan  which  has  served 
the  dual  purpose  of  helping  that  country  In 
Its  population  control  efforts  and  providing 
the  division's  faculty  members  a  field  area 
for  research  and  evaluation 

"The  emphasis"  iiays  Dr  Harper,  "has  been 
on  use  of  the  intrauterine  device  In  our 
study  area  9  percent  of  the  women  aged  20 
to  39  accepted  the  device  That  does  not 
mean  the  birth  rate  will  be  reduced  by  9  per 
cent.     It  will  be  far  leas  than  that. 

Such  results  may  seem  discouraging  to 
some,  but  I  am  encouraged  for  several  rea- 
sons. Any  introduction  of  something  new  Is 
hard  at  first,  particularly  In  areas  where  the 
people  are  for  the  most  part  illiterate  But 
once  a  few  people  accept  It.  then  others 
soon  follow  And  In  all  cases,  when  we  ask 
people  what  they  want,  they  want  smaller 
families  than  they  have 

"The  Pakistan  Ooverument  program  has 
good  leadership,  too  They  hope  to  reduce 
their  birth  rate  from  a  present  of  50  (per 
1.000  per  year)  to  about  40  by  1970  A  year 
ago  I  would  have  said  it  was  highly  Improb- 
able     Now  I'm  not  so  sure  ' 

Interest  In  population  dynamics  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly  In  this  country  "There  are  now 
four  or  five  schools  of  public  health  with 
divisions  similar  to  ours.  Dr  Harper  notes 
"More  and  more  people  are  malting  careers 
In  the  field. " 

CHOJ)    HXALTH 

Also  included  in  the  department  Is  the 
DlTlalon  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health. 

The  Medical  Care  and  Hospitals  Division 
m  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Admin- 
istration was  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr  Kerr  White  In  1966  to  be  concerned, 
as  Its  chalrm.an  puts  It.  'with  the  medical 
center's  problems  of  organizing  personal 
health  services,  and  making  them  more 
readily  available  to  the  public. 

"This  Is  a  relatively  new  area  of  concern 
to  schools  of  public  health  There  are  divi- 
sions similar  to  ours  at  other  public  health 
schools,  but  perhaps  ours  is  the  most  actively 
engaged  In  research 

■  Our  research  Is  aimed  at  producing  a  va- 
riety of  solutions  to  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding medical  care  I  am  Interested  In  a 
comparative  study  of  the  utilization  of  med- 
ical care  In  the  United  SUtes,  Britain  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Then  In  Saskatchewan  we  are  studying 
the  continuity  of  patient-doctor  relation- 
ships. We  are  also  working  to  find  out  the 
content  of  primary  medical  care  that  Is. 
what  problems  patients  bring  to  physicians 
We   know   little   about   this   right   now 

'  In  addition,  we  are  conducting  studies 
with  the  Grtiup  Health  Aaaoclatlon  of 
.\merlca  on  simplified  record  keeping,  and 
are  cooperating  with  Dr  Joseph  Saduak  In 
planmng  health  care  facilities  In  the  new 
city  of  Columbia. 

oha«tn  otvTsioN 
Also  In   the  Department  of  Public  Health 
Admlntotratlon    is   the   Division   of   Intema- 


Uonal  Health.  QpMMll  In  1961,  it  was  the 
hrst  such  dlvtslOB  tobe  created  "To  date." 
says  Dr  Carl  Taylor,  head  of  tlie  division, 
most  other  schools  of  hygiene  and  public 
health  have  a  person  who  coordinates  Inter- 
national  health  actuitles.  but  as  far  v^  i 
know  no  other  school  yet  has  a  division  such 
as  ours." 

Created  In  respon.ie  to  the  Increasing  need 
for  trained  works  In  international  health. 
the  division  now  has  responsibility  for  a 
majority  of  the  schools  International  health 
programs,  which  at  present  number  fifteen. 

Three  of  the  dlvlsUn's  major  programs  are 
In  the  field  of  population  dynamics  In  the 
Punjab,  India,  a  project  Is  under  way  to 
discover  how  acceptance  of  family  planning 
among  women  Is  related  t<i  the  assurance 
that  the  children  they  already  have  will  live 
Other  family  planning  and  population  dy- 
namics .studies  are  going  on  In  Lagos  Ni- 
geria and  Lima,  Peru 

"I  am  not  as  pessimistic  about  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  as  some,"  says  Dr  Taylor, 
"but  the  fact  remains  that  as  medic.il  ad- 
vances reduce  the  death  rate  In  underde- 
veloped countries  we  must  also  reduce  the 
birth  rate  by  means  of  population  control  or 
It  will  be  reduced  by  famine  That  has  been 
the  traditional  method  of  population  re- 
duction     It  Is  happening  now  In  India  " 

The  division  Is  conducting  national  health 
and  manpower  studies  In  Taiwan,  Turkey. 
Nigeria  and  Peru,  to  try  and  find  new  ways 
to  coordinate  health  service  supply  and  de- 
mand. 'Many  of  the  findings  are  useful  In 
this  country."  Dr  Taylor  notes  "They  are 
helping  us  find  new  ways  of  projecting  de- 
mands for  health  services  here  as  well  it 
abroad" 

In  India,  a  project  Is  under  way  to  pre- 
pare doctors  for  practice  In  rtirul  areas. 
where  they  are  most  needed,  rather  than 
In  cities,  where  most  of  them  have  preferred 
to  practice 

In  cooperation  with  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, the  division  has  developed  a  two- 
month  course  In  health  planning  for  senior 
personnel  In  ministries  of  health  through- 
out the  world. 

Dr  Taylor  feels  that  though  international 
health  Is  a  fast-growing  field.  It  would  grow 
faster  with  more  Federal  aid.  "There  Is  no 
lack  of  competent  and  dedicated  young  peo- 
ple willing,  even  eager,  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  Improvement  of  health  In  remote  areas 
of  the  world."  he  says,  "but  In  many  case* 
they  can't  because  there  are  Just  not  enough 
adequately  financed  or  organized  programs 
open  to  them." 

"The  school's  Department  of  Radiological 
Sciences  was  established  about  six  years  ago 
As  Its  chairman.  Dr  Russell  H.  Morgan,  also 
head  of  departments  In  the  hospital  and 
medical  school,  points  out.  research  In  the 
Hygiene  .SchcxDl's  department  complements 
work  being  done  In  the  hospital 

It  can  be  divided  roughly  Into  three  cate- 
gories radiation  physics,  in  which  men  are 
studying  the  problem  of  diagnoetic  radlologyi 
radloblology.  In  which  there  are  studies  to 
improve  Knowledge  about  what  radiation 
doea  to  tissue,  and  radlix-hemlstry.  In  which 
work  Is  done  on  radtol.sotnpes 

Re<'e.htlT  developed  are  new  devices  for 
scanning  the  brain,  spleen  and  lung,  and  an 
advance  In  the  treatment  of  cancer  may  be 
indicated  by  the  discovery  of  certain  agents 
which  presumably  sensitize  tumor  cells  in 
certain  Instances  but  do  not  affect  normal 
cells 

Despite  its  ever-widening  scope  of  activi- 
ties, the  school  faces  some  challenges  In  the 
years  ahead  "We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand  for  persons  to  administer  broad 
general  programs  of  medical  administration, 
says  Dean  Stebblns  "Recent  Federal  legis- 
lation setting  up  regional  centers  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  heart  dUease  cancer 
and  stroke,  for  Instance,  means  that  more 
and  more  people  will  be  needed  t..)  head  such 


centers.     In  addition,  I'm  sure  our  work  In 
chronic  diseases  will  expand  rapidly. 

■In  the  International  field,  we  will  give 
IncreuBlng  attention  to  assisting  developing 
are.^  to  conquer  the  problem  of  population 
growth.  It  is,  as  people  say.  the  greatest 
problem  In  the  world  today." 


KEW   HONOR   FOR  ATLANTIC   CITY 
ALAYOR  JOSEPH  ALTMAN 
Mr    SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  McGrath]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Ti;e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGRATH.     Mr,  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  a  new  and  well-deserved  honor 
Is  to  be  paid  Atlantic  City's  distinguished 
mayor,  Joseph  Altman.     On  that  date, 
Mayor    Altman — now    serving    his    6th 
term  as  that  famous  resort's  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  his  26th  year  as  a  member 
of   the   city    commission — will    be   pre- 
sented the  Israeli  Prime  Minister's  Medal 
for  his  activities  on  behalf  of  that  young 
nation.    It  is  but  one  of  many  Justly  de- 
served awards   Mayor  Altman   has  re- 
ceived during  more  than  40  years  of  pub- 
lic service. 

Mayor  Altman.  known  to  all  64,000 
Atlantic  Citians  as  "Joe."  is  deserving  of 
even  wider  tribute.  I  feel,  as  he  nears  his 
74th  birtliday.  Born  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.. 
he  became  an  Atlantic  City  resident  at 
the  age  of  8  and,  during  his  youth,  sold 
newspapers,  huckstered  hot  dogs,  was  a 
'soda  jerk"  and  worked  in  the  local  post 
office. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  varsity  bas- 
ketball team  at  Atlantic  City  High  School 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
before  entering  Dickinson  College  Law 
School,  from  which  he  obtained  his  law 
degree.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  bar  in  1917,  but  his  legal  career 
was  interrupted  for  Navy  service  in 
World  War  I.  After  the  war.  he  re- 
turned to  .Atlantic  City  and  legal  practice 
and  hLs  public  career  began  in  1923, 
when  he  was  appointed  journal  clerk  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Senate.  In  1924. 
he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  General 
Assembly  representing  Atlantic  County 
and.  In  1934.  became  speaker  of  the 
house. 

Some  of  the  legislation  he  sponsored 
were  landmarks,  and  he  showed  a  keen 
eye  for  discerning  problems  which  lay  In 
the  future.  The  so-called  Altman  Act, 
which  froze  deix)slts  in  the  closed  banks 
of  the  State  during  the  depression  of  the 
early  1930's,  caused  many  angry  howls 
from  depositors  but  resulted  eventually 
In  saving  many  banks  from  failing  and 
saved  the  deposits.  He  also  sponsored  a 
parimutuel  act  to  permit  horse  racing  in 
New  Jersey,  but  It  was  not  until  many 
years  later  that  such  legislation  was 
adopted. 

While  serving  as  assemblyman.  Alt- 
man  became  Atlantic  City's  municipal 
jadge — recorder,  as  the  post  was  then 
called — and  served  in  both  positions  un- 
til 1935.  when  he  was  appointed  Atlantic 
County  prosecutor  and  served  for  5  years. 
In  Atlantic  City's  1940  municipal  elec- 
tions, Joe  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  cMn- 


missloners  and  was  director  of  parks  and 
public  properties  and,  as  such,  instituted 
a  program  of  building  parks  and  play- 
grounds which  continues  today.     Four 
years  later  he  was  elected  mayor  for  the 
first  time  and,  although  he  is  talking  of 
resigning  this  year,  he  still  holds  that 
important  post  and  is  easily  one  of  the 
most  popular  public  officials  in  the  resort. 
Perhaps  Joe's  greatest  achievement  in 
the  interests  of  Atlantic  City  was  his  de- 
vising, supporting,  and  eventually — after 
the  1944  hurricane  caused  tremendous 
damage — obtaining  a  3-percent  luxury 
tax  which,  since  its  adoption,  has  made 
possible    almost    all    the    improvements 
which  have  kept  Atlantic  City  a  modem, 
fine-looking  resort.     He   added   to   the 
city's  beautiflcation  through  a  1954  ordi- 
nance he  sponsored  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  motels  within  the  city  lim- 
its, and  today,  Atlantic  City  rivals  any 
resort  in  the  Nation  which  boasts  rows 
of  new,  modem  motor  inns.    His  most 
recent  action  in  support  of  moderniza- 
tion and  beautiflcation  was  the  removal 
of  the  trolley  tracks  along  the  resorts 
principal  thoroughfare  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  busline  serving  not  only  At- 
lantic City  but  the  adjoining  residential 
municipalities  and  mainland  communi- 
ties as  well. 

Mayor  Altman  rarely  is  absent  from 
his  city  hall  desk,  despite  the  fact  that. 
in  recent  years,  he  has  been  plagued  by 
a  series  of  medical  setbacks.  In  1943, 
he  underwent  an  operation  for  removal 
of  a  cataract  from  one  eye.  In  1950,  he 
injured  a  hip  in  an  auto  accident  and 
spent  4  months  in  a  hospital.  In  1957, 
he  suffered  the  loss  of  a  lung  in  a  success- 
ful bout  with  cancer. 

This    dedicated    public    servant    has, 
throughout  his  lifetime,  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  religious  and  veterans' 
activities  of  his  community  and  is  a  past 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Atlantic  City  lodpe 
of  Elks  and  prominent  In  Masonic  circles. 
He  has  been  honored  by  the  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City,  numerous  fraternal  or- 
ganizations  and   veterans'   groups,   and 
statewide    and    national    organizations, 
with  which  he  has  come  in  contact  as 
Atlantic  City's  official  greeter  at  number- 
less thousands  of  conventions  held  there. 
The  tribute  to  be  paid  him  by  the 
state  of  Israel  is  just  the  latest  in  a  life- 
long series  of  honors,  all  deserved,  which 
have  been  paid  Joe  Altman.     Atlantic 
City  has  been  fortunate  having  so  fine 
a  leader  and,  as  Representative  of  the 
district  in  which  that  resort  lies.  I  con- 
gratulate Joe  Altman  on  his  career  of 
public  service  and  congratulate  Atlantic 
City  for  having  recognized  his  talents 
more  than  40  years  ago. 


NEW  JERSEYAN  PRAISES  CHAIR- 
MAN WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  aware  of  the  dedi- 
cation perseverance,  hard  work,  and 
long  hours  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Wright  P.^tm.w.  expends  in  his  service 
to  his  constituents  and  all  the  citizens  of 
our  country. 

The  s^entleman's  reputation  is  known 
around  the  country.  Recently  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine 
to  Chairman  P.atman.  praising  the  gen- 
tleman for  all  his  great  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  Nation.  We  all  know  that  it  was 
the  Eentleman  from  Texas  who  first 
brouEht  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
serious  effects  of  the  present  high  inter- 
est, tight  money  .situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Louis  Hoi-witz,  president 
of  the  Mayflower  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Livingston,  N.J.,  praising 
Chairman  P.\tm.\n  s  efforts : 

MaTFLOWER  SAVaNGS  & 

Loan  .Association, 
Livingston.  N.J  .  September  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  Office  Building. 
Waskiiigion.  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  the  president  of  a  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Institution  In  Livingston,  New 
Jersey,  representing  22  suburban  savings  in- 
stitutions, I  am  taking  this  opportunity  In 
behalf  of  myself  and  these  Institutions  to 
thank  vou  and  your  committee  for  the  un- 
tiring efforts  which  you  have  directed  towards 
a  method  in  which  to  stabilize  the  economy 
of  our  country  through  the  lowenng  ol  inter- 
est rates.  You  have  been  an  outstanding 
advocate  of  bringing  back  the  monetary  sys- 
tem to  the  people  who  have  been  bearing  the 
brunt  of  paying  the  interest  on  the  tre- 
mendous costs  of  running  our  country.  You 
have  given  an  excellent  acount  of  yourself 
through  the  medium  of  your  work,  your  asso- 
ciates and  your  followers  in  your  eSortlesa 
fight  to  achieve  this  goal. 

.As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  you  have 
been   an   outstanding   individual,   who   fear- 
lessly brought  before  the  public  at  large  and 
your   constituents    the    deplorable    situation 
which    we    find    In    the    autonomous    power 
wielded  bv  the  Federal  Reserve  backed  by  the 
A.  B.  A.     It  IS  my  humble  opinion  that  the 
A.   B.  A.   has  a   stranglehold  on   our  people, 
which    in    eflect    is    attempting    very    stren- 
uouElv  to  push  aside  all  other  t>-pes  of  finan- 
cial institutions  which  are  in  effect  serving 
the   small    man   in   helping   to   obtain   home 
ownership.     If  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
same  vein  which  presently  operates,  we  wlU 
find   ourselves  powerless  against  a  trust  or- 
ganization which  dictates  to  the  pubUc,  fear- 
lessly wielding  a  tremendous  power.     I  can 
only  foresee  in  the  very  near  future,  if  divi- 
dend  and  interest  rates  are  not  drastically 
cut  back  to  normalcy,  we  will  find  ourselves 
In  a  situation  where  both  smaller  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  wlU  be  gobbled 
up  through  the  medium  of  the  mergers,  con- 
soUdated  Into  a  few  larger  Institutions,  there- 
by destroying  the  principle  of  competition, 
upon  which  our  government  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  spent  Innumerable 
hours  In  person  and  on  the  telephone  vrtth 
a  member  of  your  committee,  The  Honorable 
Joseph  O.  Minish,  who  has  agreed  to  talk 
with  you  upon  a  celling  placed  upon  4%  % 
C.  D.'s  and  bank  bonds  under  $100,000.  At 
no  time  has  he  ever  been  too  busy  to  lend  an 
ear  to  what  I  have  had  to  say.  You.  more 
than  anyone  else,  would  know  that  the  only 
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Ome  I  could  reach  him  would  fclwayt  be 
week-enda  when  he  wm  supposedly  lo  re- 
cuperate from  hla  effortless  work  durtng  sea- 
Blon 

T6u  have  our  plaudlta  a«  the  champion  of 
an  outstanding  a^ht  for  stabilization  of  divi- 
dend rate  It  seems  to  me  that  If  our  Rep- 
resentaiives  throuf^hout  our  nation  would 
take  the  time  to  listen  and  learn  what  the 
exlstlnt;  condition  has  done  to  tighten  the 
already  tight  money  market  and  learn,  from 
one.  who  has  bent  every  effort  to  help  al- 
leviate the  situation  we  could  at  least  be- 
gin to  solve  jr.e  of  the  greatest  calamities 
faclni;  our  country  presently  We.  back 
home  hope  and  pray  that  your  health  will  be 
such  to  give  you  strength  to  continue  your 
flght 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lotus  A.  HoRwrrz. 

PTe3Ul4mt. 


PULASKI  DAY  PARADE 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  S[>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  .Mr  R(_Kj.N!rv)  may  ex- 
tend hLs  remarks  at  D:\is  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoas  matter. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  last  Sunday  aft'='moon  in 
New  York  City  we  once  a(?ain  were  priv- 
ileged ud  CAk"  I'art  in  the  annual  salute 
to  Gen  Casimlr  Pulaski,  one  of  the 
greatest  hi^n-'.s  of  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence One  hundred  and  e  ghty- 
aeven  years  ago  this  commg  T\,esday 
this  young  Polish  nobleman  died  leading 
a  cavalry  charge  before  Savannah.  His 
loss  was  a  tratric  blow  to  our  Founding 
Fathers  who  had  come  to  rely  heavily 
on  his  brilliance  as  a  leader  and  tacti- 
cian It  »a.s  General  Pulaski  who  orga- 
nized the  first  .American  cavalry  and 
left  with  !t  a  tradition  that  made  it  one 
of  the  wjrld  3  finest  and  proudest  fight- 
ing ur^.its  It  was  General  Pulaski,  too. 
who  In  that  dreadful  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  joined  with  Mad"  Anthony 
Wayne  in  scouting  and  foraging  for  food 
and  supplies  so  important  to  our  starv- 
ing Army  Casimir  Pulaski  earned  im- 
mortality in  the  annals  of  freedom  long 
before  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Sa- 
vannah 

The  annual  Pulaski  Day  parade  in 
New  York  City  is  a  colorful,  delightful 
spectacle  complete  with  native  costumes, 
marchir-.i?  bands,  and  a  host  of  Imagina- 
tive floats  But  it  is  more  than  that 
which  lends  the  parade  Its  color  It  Is. 
for  in.stance.  the  small  handful  of  aging 
veterans  wearing  their  traditional  PolLsii 
Army  cap.s  It  Ls  other  men  stepping  out 
proudly  in  British  uniforms  indicating 
World  War  II  service  in  the  Near  and 
Far  East  and  Italy  .And  it  :s  of  course, 
the  many  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  dr"ssed  In  a  variety  of 
American  uniforms  adding  to  the  proud 
tradition  wfuch  has  grown  in  this  coim- 
try  over  the  centuries  from  the  time  of 
Pulaski 

The  parade  In  New  York  City  and  the 
observance  on  Tue.sday.  does  us  all  a 
service.  Mr  Speaker,  not  Just  those 
Americans  jf  Polish  ancestry  or  descent. 
It  is  good  for  ail  of  us  U)  remember  that 


men  like  Pulaski  were  flesh -and -blood 
realities  and  that  they  no  more  wanted 
to  die  than  the  young  GI  in  Vietnam.  It 
reminds  us.  too,  that  over  the  centuries 
we  have  many  times  had  to  send  our 
young  men  to  the  battlefield  to  preserve 
what  men  like  Pulaski  died  to  give  us. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  parade  on  Sunday 
was  more,  too,  than  a  salute  to  General 
Pulaski.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a 
salute  to  the  Polish  millennium,  her 
1.000  years  of  Christianity.  It  is  very 
fitting  that  these  two  events  be  tied  to- 
gether, since  love  of  God  and  freedom 
are  Innate  attributes  of  every  Pole,  no 
matter  where  he  resides.  Who  needs  to 
be  told  of  the  many,  many  contributions 
of  the  Poles  and  their  descendants  who 
have  made  their  way  to  these  shores? 
There  is  little  in  this  country  that  has 
not  been  affected  In  some  way  by  their 
Industrlousness  and  loyalty.  It  Is  fittmg 
that  in  honoring  General  Pulaski  we 
honor  all  Poles  and  all  Americans  of 
Polish  lineage.  As  an  admirer.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  add  Nlech 
WulnaPobika." 


BIAS  KNOWS  NO  BOUNDS 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Molttcr  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  someday 
the  mass  media  may  take  steps  to  de- 
mand fair  portrayal  of  tlie  position  of 
President  Johnson  and  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  Vietnam. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  all  and  sundry 
may  not  have  different  opli^lons  and  may 
express  them  fully  and  often.  It  Is  to 
say.  however,  that  dialog  means  not  only 
the  right  to  speak  but  also  the  obligation 
to  listen. 

A  typical  example  of  a  distorted  view 
of  the  situation  Li  the  article  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  September  18.  1966,  entitled 
•The  Middle  Way  Out  of  Vietnam.  '  The 
article  is  full  of  misstatements  and  con- 
tradictions and  I  can  best  summarize  It 
by  quoting  from  it  His  "Ignorance  Is 
not  confined  to  battle-order  statistics." 

My  Judgment  may  be  a  little  harsh 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  his 
article  was  written  and  accepted  for  pub- 
lication long  before  it  appeared 

Obviously,  therefore.  It  contains  noth- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  past  2  months 
and  particularly  the  fact  that  by  their 
free  elections  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  indicated  that  we  are  pursuing  the 
proper  policy  in  that  country  in  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  them  free  from  Communist 
domination 

President  Johnson  does  not  want  this 
war  He  does  not  want  war  at  any  time 
or  any  place  He  wants  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  everywhere  else  and  will  go  to 
any  extent  to  negotiate  such  a  peace. 
The  fact  i.s  tliat  neither  Moscow.  Peking, 
nor  Hanoi  have  shown  any  desire  to  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace     The  Vletcong  and  tlie  Na- 


tional Liberation  Front  in  or  out  of 
South  Vietnam  are  also  unwilling  to  sit 
down  and  talk  peace. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  steps  toward 
peace  would  be  easier  to  take  if  the  ef- 
forts of  oui-  President  were  given  fair 
treatment  and  better  support  by  those 
clamoring  for  peace 


DID  SOMEBODY   SAY   TOO   OLD  TO 
WORK? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Holland!  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U'mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  Speaker,  last 
session  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
held  extensive  hearings  on  "Emplojinent 
Problems  of  the  Older  Worker."  We  dis- 
cussed all  of  the  reasons  that  have  been 
advanced  for  restrictive  hiring  policies 
which,  in  effect,  discriminate  against 
workers  over  45.  We  found  most  of  them 
lacking  In  factual  basis. 

But  In  this  month's  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  there  is  a  brief  Item  which  says 
In  a  few  words,  everything  that  our 
hearings  tried  to  bring  forth  with  respect 
to  arbitrary  ase  discrimination. 

Let  me  quote: 

Four  hundred  beneficiaries  on  the  Social 
Security  Administration  rolls  are  100  years 
of  age  or  older.  More  than  300  are  getting 
Ijeneflts  based  on  work  they  did  after  tliey 
were  at  least  75  years  old.  A  dozen  of  these 
people  are  still  employed  or  self-employed. 
and  the  oldest  la  120.  One  of  them  retired 
last  year  as  sling  man  on  a  longshore  gang  La 
Seattle — at  age  105. 

Elkanor  FArr. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell  <  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Friedeli.  for  October  7,  10.  11,  and  12. 
1966.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Friedeli.  for  October  7.  10.  and  11, 
1966  on  account  of  ofHcial  business. 

M.-  CooLEY  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Friedel  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr  Stalbacm  'at  the  request  of  Mi- 
Friedel)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Mackie  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SisKi .  for  Friday.  October  7.  1966,  on  ac- 
count of  oflQclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Kee  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
ScHEi-ER  ' ,  for  15  minutes,  on  October  10: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York^ ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 


day to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 
Mr  PrriNSKi. 

Mr  Mills  and  all  Memliers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks immediately  preceding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bills  considered  today  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BrcHANAN. 

Mrs.  May. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHEUER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Dadpario. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  ASPINALL. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  10,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  15662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275  i.  as  amended. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1607  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1962.  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3467.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre.sent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  8034.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dian people  of  Menominee  County.  Wis.,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R  8126  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  coverage.  Improved  standards  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection  and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment: and 

H.R.  10860.  An  act  to  amend  the  Connally 
Hot  OU  Act  by  exempUng  StAtea  from  cer- 
tain provisions  thereof. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2791.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmlttUig  a  report  relating  to  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  appropriation  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2792.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  Aueoist 
31  1966,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952  by 
Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2793.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
document  entitled  "World  Power  Data,  1964"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2794.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  the  Bayou  Bar- 
tholomew and  tributaries.  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1959  and  June  3.  1959  (H.  Doc.  No. 
506 ) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2795.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmltUng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  19,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Mississippi  River  at  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  requested  by  a  re^^olutlcn  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  2.5.  1960  (H. 
Doc.  No.  507);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  23,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  the  report  on  St.  Lucie 
Inlet  Fla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  U  S  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  18. 
1957  and  July  31,  1957  (H  Doc  No  508);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HARDY;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices '  H  R.  17451.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10 
pnd  37  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain rank,  pay.  and  retirement  privileges  for 
officers  serving  in  certain  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
22071.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS;  Committee  on  Inierstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  S.  2979.  An  act  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  Stat*  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1965  to  the  territory  of  Guam; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2208 1  .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS;  Coriimittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  13884.  A  bill 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  and  facilitating 
mutual  cooperation  and  assistance,  includ- 
ing training  of  personnel,  in  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  that  act  and  of 
State  and  local  laws  relating  to  food,  drugs, 
devices  or  cosmetics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2209). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  o!  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  7381.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Naval  Stores 
.\ct;  Without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2210). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  14323,  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  matching  funds  requirea  from 
the  Distnct  of  Columbia;  with  amcndniciil 
(Rept,  No.  2212) .  Referred  to  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tiie  Slate  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  COOLEY;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  10876.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property  in 
Jackson  Countv.  Ala.,  to  SkyUne  Churches 
Cemetery  a  corporation;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2211 )  .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Market  Promo- 
tion Activity  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice" (second  review)  (Rept.  No.  2206).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  or  the  Union. 


PL-BLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLL"riONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolution?  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H  R   18250    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged   for  certam   State   and   local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the   insurance    system   established    by   such 
title-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR  18251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education   and   including   certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  18252.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the   States  by  returning  to  the 
States  a  portion  of  the  Federal  income  taxes 
collected  therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Way* 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HB.  18253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position   of    funds    appropriated    to    pay    a 
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report  of  that  Comintsslo 


n   dated  September     Dolores  G.  Morris.  George  D.  Ishmael,  and     W.  Va.,  Post  Office  Building,  Saturday.  Oc- 
to  thB     Vema  H.  Ishmael  (Rept.  No.  1697);  tober   1.   1966,  together   with   a  program  of 


Amerlca;is  of  Po.ish  ancesto'  or  descent. 
It  Ls  good  Tor  aii  dX  LIS  lo  remember  that 


down  at  the  conference  table  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace     The  Vletcong  and  the  Na- 


Mr.   MATHiAS    lat  ine  rcquesi  ui   •"■ 
Smith  of  New  Yorki ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


on  tbe  Stote  of  the  Union. 
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Juil^ient    ir.    fav  r    rf    thf    Iowa    Tr!t5«i      f 
|^»n««M    and    NebraAkit    and    of   OKlahoma   In 
Indlaxi   CLainvs   Cv.mrr.!a»lon   docket    No.    138. 
and  for  other  purpo«*«    to  the  Commiite«  on 
Intwlor  and  Insj.^r  .\fTalrB 
By  Mr    PEPPER 
HR    18264.   A  b:i:  to  imend  Utie  :h  of  the 
United  St*t«a  Code  to  prohibit  travel  '.t  u»« 
of  any  facUitv  m  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with   intent  to  Incite  a  not  or  other 
violent  civil  dlBturbtunce.  and  f  .t  other  pur- 
poaas:    tti   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN 
HR    18255    A    bill    for    the    education    and 
tpalnlnjf  of  the  h*ndlc«pf>ed,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bducatlon  <ind  Labor. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 
nst  1836«  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  State*i  under 
^eder&l-Stat*  a*:re«mentg.  to  prcr.lde  for 
coverage  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for 
tbe  ax«d  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployeee  whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
oorered  by  the  inaurance  system  estab.lshed 
by  fuch  title  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   KEE 
HR   1825T    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  reetora- 
tlon  and  rehabilitation  of  lands  damaged  by 
surface  or  strip  mining,  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Apiculture 

By  Mr  MOTiRE 
HR  18258  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  profeaslonal  football  leagues 
and  to  protect  fot'tball  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  professional  foot- 
ball telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
(Uctarv 

By  Mr   McDADE 
H.  Con   Res   1033    Concurrent        resolution 
expressing    the   sense   of    the   Congress   with 
respect    to    certain    proposed    regulations   of 
the  Food  and  Drug   Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  icd  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;   to  the  C-ommlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    PAI"MAN 
H.  Res.  1043    Resolution    for    Investigation 
of  Buropeftn  markets  and  for  other  purpoeee. 
to  the  Committee  in  Rules. 
By  Mr    POWELL 
H  Res   1044    Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Oeneral  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Education   and  Labor  to  conduct 
an  Inveetlgatlr-n  and  study  of  the  operation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  Fed- 
eral  agencies  and  of   production  of  foreign- 
made    goods    competing    with    domesticAlly 
produced  goods,   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr  KEITH 
HR  18259  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mano  Plmentel  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   MORRISON : 
HJl.  18360.  A    bin    for   the    relief   of   Juan 
Peralta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    O-BRIEN 
B-R.  18261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
B.    liarahall.     to    the     Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    POWXLL 
nSL.  18363  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Tin; 
to  tbe  Cofunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PUCTNSKI: 
HJt.  18303    A   bill   for   tbe  relief   of   Plerr 
BOk»:  to  the  Oomailttee  on  tbe  Jtidlctary 

HJt.  18304.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
■lartba  P.  ▼■•ques;  to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  the 
Judletary 


By  Mr    WILLIS 
HR  18265     A   bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Bertie  P    Welborn;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 


SENAH 

F'ridw.  Octouer  7.  UXJ(5 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Machine  B  NttTBERCER.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Oregon 

Dr.  Abraham  Verelde,  founder  of  the 
Senate  Breakfast  Group.  Washington, 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Ood.  and  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  word  to  us.  Call  unto 
Me  and  I  will  answer  thee  and  I  will 
show  thee  great  and  mighty  things  which 
thou  knowest  not."  It  Is  so  amazing. 
O  Ood,  to  come  into  Thy  presence  with 
full  Eissurance  that  Thy  words  are  au- 
thentic and  absolutely  true.  Forgive  us 
our  sins,  purify  our  minds  and  imagina- 
tions, and  help  us  to  be  responsive  to 
Thy  gift  and  guidance 

We  thank  Thee.  O  Ood.  for  hearing 
us  and  accepting  us  afresh  as  we  here 
and  now  commit  ourselves  to  Thy  care 
and  keeping,  and  Thy  guidance  at  home 
and  abroad,  hearing  Thee  say,  "Fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee."  We  aflarm  Thy 
promise.  "It  Is  Ood  that  girds  us  with 
strength  and  maketh  our  way  perfect." 
Amen 


DESIGNATION    OF    AC7TNG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SSNATS. 

PBaaOBKNT  pso  niipoaa. 
WmAtnfton,  DC  .  October  7,  1966 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Mathuni  B  NrtrsEKCEs.  a 
Senator  from  tbe  State  of  Oregon,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatdkn. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs  NEUBERGEIi  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
October  6.   1966,   was  dLspensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mfs&ages  In  writing;  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  sutJtnlttlng  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr   Jones,  one  of  his  secretaiiea 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

.A  message  from  the  House  of  R<''pre- 
.sentatlves.  by  Mr  Bartiett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  AcUn>^  President  pro  tim- 
pore 

HR  8034  An  act  authorizing  the  Secrt- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dian people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis  ,  ,ind 
for  other  purposes, 

HR.  8126  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  coverage.  Improved  stand.irda  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensiitlon 
protection,  and  Improved  means  of  enlorce- 
ment:  and 

H  R  10860  An  act  to  amend  the  Coiinally 
Hot  Oil  Act  by  exempting  States  from  certain 
provisions  there'  f 


ELXECUTTVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RePOBT   ON    PSOPOSED   DONATION   OP  CERTAIN 

StrKPLUs  Pbopertt 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  pro- 
posed donation  of  certain  surplus  property  to 
the  U-SS  Massacfiuaetts  Memorial  Commit- 
tee. Inc  :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

RtPORT  ON  Increase  or  WoRKtNO  Estimatz  of 
CoNsmucTioN  or  Naval  Ant  Station,  At- 

UANTh,  Ga. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ( Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  an  in- 
crease of  the  working  estimate  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Atlanta.  G« ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
ttie  UiUted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  procurement  of  thrust  vector 
control  nozzles  for  the  Mlnuteman  missile 
program.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
September  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Admission   Into  the  tlNrrtD  States  of  Cti- 

TAIN     DEnCTOR     ALIENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  SUtes  of  certain  defector 
aJlens  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ArDrr  Report  or  Military  Order  of  the  Pte- 

PiK  Heart  of  the  United  States  of  Amee- 

tCA,    iNC 

A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  I'm  led 
States  of  America,  Inc  .  Dajrtona  Beach,  Fla., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  re- 
port of  that  Order,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
July  31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  reporti ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
PlNANCiAL    Statement    or    Lecuon    or   Valoe 

A  letter  from  the  National  Corporation 
Agent,  LcKlon  oX  Valor  of  the  United  St4»tes 
of  America,  Inc  ,  Washington,  D  C  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  financial  state- 
ment of  that  organization,  for  the  period 
.\uguat  1,  1966.  to  July  31.  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

REPOBT    or    THE    WOODROW    WiLSON    MEMORIAL 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Woodrow 
WUson    Memorial    Commission.   Washington, 
D  C  ,  tranamlttlnf ,  pursuant  t»  law,  the  final 


report  of  that  Commission,  dated  September 
1366  (With  ail  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlsUaUon. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

PLtitions.    etc..   were    laid   before   the 
Str.ate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore; 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Maesachusetts;     to    the 
Conmilttee  on  Public  Works: 
•RESOMTiONS   Memorializing   the   Conoress 
OF  THE   United   States   To    Increase   the 

AMOl'NT   OF   CoNTRIBt-rlON    UNDEB   THE  FED- 

niAL  Water  Polli'tion  Control  Act  bt 
THE  Federal  Government  to  Municipali- 
xixs  Construction  Pollltion  Contbol 
Projects 

■Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gre5.8  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  the  contribution  of  the  federal 
government  to  municipalities  constructing 
water  pollution  control  facUitlec  be  Increased 
to  an  amount  equal  to  forty  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  of  such  facilities. 
•House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August 

31,1966 

••William  C  Maeers. 

"Clerk. 
■•Senate,    adopted    In    concurrence.    Sep- 
tember 1.  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

"Clerk. 
•Atrtiecopy.     Attest; 

"Kevin  H  White, 
"Secretary   of    the    Commontcealih." 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  p>etltlon.  signed 
by  Pedro  Juan  Barbosa.  Senator,  San  Juan, 
PR  ,  relating  to  the  report  on  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federation  of  Labor, 
Santurce,  PR,  signed  by  Nicolas  Nogueras 
Rivera,  president,  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  Senate  for  the  approval  of  the  bill 
amending  the  National  Labor  Standards  Act 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alabama 
Lea^;ue  of  Aging  Citizens.  Montgomery,  Ala., 
relating  to  the  increased  rate  of  Inflation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


Dolores  G.  Morris.  George  D.   Ishmael,  and 
Vema  H.  Ishmael  (Rept.  No.  1697); 

HJl.  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  leaae  (Rept.  No.  1700);  and 

HJl.  16813.  An  act  to  transfer  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  complete  admin- 
istrative control  of  approximately  78  acres 
of  public  domain  land  located  in  the  Otowl 
section  near  Los  Alamos  County  (Rept.  No. 
1696). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  84.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater  County, 
Wyo.,  if  and  T«^en  such  lands  revert  to  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  1699) . 


W.  Va.,  Post  Office  Building,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1966,  together  with  a  program  of 
events  of  the  dedication  ceremonies. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
tlie  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNlS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  17637  An  act  making  tppropriatloni 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1695). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AS  airs,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  2358.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record    owners   of    such    lands    (Rept.    No. 

1701k 

HA.  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
m  Plumas  County,  Calif.,  to  C.  A.  Lundy,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  1898); 

H  R  9530.  An  act  to  auttiotUe  the  Seer*- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  laxMU 
m  Inyo  Coufity,  Calif.,  to  the  personal  r^- 
resenutive  of  the  estate  of  OvUym  U  ttorrU, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  intixxluced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Btthdick,   Mr.   Moss,    and    Mr.    Yar- 

BOROUGH)  : 

S.  3888.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
Investigate  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  organization  and  methods  of  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mono  ale  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3889.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
optometrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Ribicoft  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mauro 
B.  Velllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  De  La  Concepcion  Garcia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  (by  request): 
S.  3892.  A  bUl  to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement  between  the  several  States,  for  the 
uniform  treatment  of  certain  matters  related 
to  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  De 
Kyln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
"  By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  3894.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  hay  and  make 
It  available  for  use  In   feeding  livestock  in 
disaster  and  other  emergency  areas,  and  to 
authorize   the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   to 
make  cost  assistance  payments  to  livestock- 
men  on  hay  purchased  to  feed  livestock  In 
areas  affected  by  catastrophles,  and  for  other 
ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  McCabtht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
undw  a  separate  heading.) 


NARCOTIC    ADDICT    TREATMENT 
AND  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  H.R. 
9167,  which,  if  enacted,  will  establish  the 
badly  needed  machinery  to  commence 
rehabilitation  procedures  for  drug  ad- 
diction. In  his  outstanding  presentation 
of  the  measure  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  pointed  out 
that  by  combining  the  flexible  tools  of 
medicine  and  psychiatry,  reeducation 
and  job  training,  and  family  and  neigh- 
borhood supertision.  tlie  measure  will 
serve  immensely  to  enable  the  addict  to 
lead  a  normal  and  productive  life,  resist- 
ing the  stresses  which  initially  led  him 
to  drugs. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  McClel- 
lan highly  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he,  more  than  anyone,  assured  the 
success  of  this  proposal.  In  doing  so  he 
has  performed  an  outstanding  public 
service  and  one  which  he  can  add  to  a 
long  list  of  magnificent  achievements. 

Joining  Senator  McClell.^n  to  assure 
this  great  success  yesterday  was  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  his  colleague  (Mr.  Kennedy]  who, 
as  we  all  know,  represent  a  State  which 
is  leading  the  way  in  the  field  of  treat- 
ment for  the  narcotic  addict.  Also  to  be 
commended  for  supporting  this  measure 
and  for  offering  his  own  sincere  and 
persuasive  views  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  E>odd].  All  of  us 
know  how  long  and  hard  he  worked  in 
helping  to  bring  this  measure  before  the 
Senate. 

Finally,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
are  to  be  thanked  for  the  support  they 
offered  on  this  proposal  in  such  a  typ- 
ically strong  and  articulate  manner. 


addresses.editoriaIjS.  articles, 
etc..  printed  in  the  record 

On  requests  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  IfONBONET : 
Addrew  by  Postmaster  Oeneral  Lawrence 
F.  CBrUn  at  the  dedication  of  the  Wheeling, 


EXECUTIVE      ORGANIZATION      RE- 
VIEW COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bim- 
DicK,  Moss,  and  Yarborottgh,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  periodic  Executive  Organiza- 
tion Review  Commission. 

There  Is  a  definite  need  today  for  a 
new  Hoover  Commission.  In  the  11 
years  since  the  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion presented  its  final  report,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  grown  by  almost  $50 
billion ;  Federal  civilian  employment  has 
risen  from  2,324.000  to  2,806.000;  and  we 
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have  undergone  a  continuing  prolifera- 
tion of  departments.  comnilsslnn.s.  bu- 
reaus, boards.  ofBces,  Independent  estab- 
lishments, and  other  executive  agencies. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
"OrganizaUon  of  Federal  ExecuUve  De- 
partments and  Agencies,"  there  were  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  some  53  so- 
called  Independent  agencies  in  the  exec- 
utive branch.  In  addlUon  to  the  11  Cabi- 
net departments  This  represents  an  in- 
creaae  from  46  Independent  agencies  10 
years  ago.  But  the  actual  change  has 
been  much  greater  We  have  seen  with- 
in that  10  years  the  creation  of  at  least 
44  new  agencies — some  only  temp<irary — 
and  the  abolition  or  transfer  of  a  num- 
ber only  slightly  smaller. 

The  creation  of  each  of  these  agencies 
may  have  been  justified  In  terms  of  Its 
own  Individual  mission.  But  when  we 
step  back  and  look  at  the  whole  Federal 
structure,  we  .see  numerous  policy  areas 
where  program  responsibility  is  scattered 
widely  through  the  executive  establish- 
ment There  is  education,  where  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  submitted  In  support 
of  the  Presidents  1967  budget: 

Ten  Cabinet  departmenu  axid  moTB  than 
IS  other  agencies  support  or  conclint  edu- 
cation, training,  ind  related  programs  as  &q 
integral  p*rt  of  their  agency's  mlssl'.^n 

Or  we  can  look  at  consumer  protec- 
tion, a  field  in  which  I  have  a  special  In- 
terest— here,  according  to  one  recent  re- 
port, there  are  33  Federal  a«?encie.',  en- 
gaged in  296  consumer  protection  activ- 
ities And  the  numt>er  of  atrencies  that 
deal  with  urban  affairs — even  after  the 
creation  of  a  new  Cabinet  Department  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development — is  still 
enormous. 

And  as  we  all  are  aware,  the  magnifi- 
cent work  of  this  89th  Congress  has  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  complexity 
of  our  Federal  Establishment.  We  have 
enacted  vast  new  protjrams.  like  medi- 
care. We  have  multiplied  Federal  sup- 
port of  education.  We  have  taken  bold 
new  steps  In  civil  rights,  m  fighting  air 
and  water  pollution,  In  completely  re- 
shaping food  for  peace.  In  agriculture 
and  rural  development.  In  meeting  the 
crisis  of  our  cities,  and  In  other  fields 
too  numerous  and  too  widespread  to  re- 
count here  today 

But,  Inevitably  we  have  thought  of 
each  program  mainly  In  terms  of  how  It 
would  meet  a  particular  need,  how  It 
would  relate  to  the  duties  of  a  particular 
agency  We  have  not  given  enough  at- 
tention to  how  everything  fits  together. 
And  we  have  not  acted  to  insure  that  we 
have  an  overall  Pederai  .structure  which 
can  really  do  the  Job  ve  have  called  on  it 
to  do.  and  do  this  jtb  m  as  effective  and 
economical  a  manner  as  possible 

A  new  Hoover-type  commission  can 
provide  us  with  the  fresh  new  look  we 
need  It  can  help  us  cliart  a  course  to- 
ward a  more  eCQcien;  and  effective  Fed- 
eral Establishment 

I  need  not  elat>orate  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  first  and  second  Hoover 
Commlsslorvs  Two  of  our  distinguLshed 
collea^es.  Senators  McCi-ttLxs  and 
Ancnt .  sat  on  these  Commissions  Many 
others    amor^g    today  s    Senators    wer^ 


present  in  this  body  while  these  Com- 
missions were  active.  They  know  the 
record  of  the  first  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, 72  percent  were  adopted 
For  the  second,  the  score  was  64  percent 

Among  the  major  accompll&lunents 
were  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  major 
reorganizations  in  State  and  Defense, 
modernization  of  Federal  budgeting,  im- 
provement of  the  Federal  career  serv- 
ice— and  the  saving  of  many  bllUoits  of 
dollars. 

Yet  despite  these  achievements,  we 
have  let  more  than  11  years  elapse  since 
the  second  Hoover  Commission  submitted 
Its  report 

This  Is  not  to  Imply,  of  course,  that 
these  11  years  have  seen  no  action  on 
this  vast  problem. 

In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  for  promoting 
organizational  efficiency.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  oversees  program  op- 
erations for  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  demonstrated 
a  continuing  concern  for  building  a  more 
efficient  Federal  structure.  The  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  living  testimony  to  his  work, 
and  that  of  his  predecessor  And  the 
Senate  has  Just  approved  the  President's 
call  for  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation, 

Here  in  the  Senate,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corFl  has  been  holding  very  Important 
hearings  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  which  he  heads. 
The  Rtblcoff  subcommittee  has  already 
made  a  breakthrough  In  the  field  of  auto 
safety,  and  It  has  now  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  a  review  of  the  range  and  ade- 
quacy of  our  programs  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  urban  areas, 

I  hope  all  of  these  efforts  will  continue. 
Yet  there  Is  still,  I  strongly  feel,  a  need 
for  a  periodic,  comprehensive  review  of 
the  entire  range  of  Federal  organization, 
a  review  conducted  by  a  bipartisan,  high- 
level  body  independent  of  the  executive 
and  the  Congress,  a  review  to  give  us 
periodically  a  fresh  new  look,  a  review 
which  a  new  Hoover  Commission  can 
best  provide. 

My  bill  would  establish  such  a 
commission. 

Unlike  earlier  such  legislation,  my  bill 
would  recognize  that  executive  reorga- 
nization can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a 
one-shut  arialr  Our  Government  will 
continue  to  grow.  Just  as  our  Nation  Is 
growing.  If  we  do  not  take  a  periodic 
hard  look  at  its  overall  operation,  we 
may  one  day  be  confronted  with  a  bu- 
reaucratic tangle  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  unravel  For  in  the  words  of  Harry 
S  Truman 

The  improvement  of  ti«  organization  cf 
government  is  a  contlnuoxia  and  never-end- 
ing procoas 

To  provide  such  a  periodic  look,  my  bill 
explicitly  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Commission  every  10  years  Should 
the  Congress  feel  that  an  organizational 
overhaul  Is  urgently  needed  before  that 
time.  It  could  create  a  new  Commission 
sooner      Thus  the  time  period   between 


studies  would  not  be  rigid,  unable  to  be 
adapted  to  unanticipated  future  needs. 
But  my  proposal  would  guarantee  that, 
barring  future  congressional  action  to 
the  contrary,  we  would  have  an  overall 
organizational  review  at  least  once  a 
decjxle. 

On  each  Commission  would  serve  12 
distinguished  citizens — 2  from  each 
House  of  Congress.  2  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  6  from  private  life. 
To  Insure  bipartisanship,  no  more  than 
6  of  the  12  members  could  belong  to  the 
same  political  party. 

The  Commission  would  serve  approxi- 
mately 30  months,  submitting  Its  report 
not  later  than  March  1  of  the  third  year 
after  its  establishment.  This  would  allow 
enough  time  for  an  organized,  systematic. 
and  thorough  review. 

The  Commission  would  submit  periodic 
reports  on  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  then 
a  final  report  summarizing  previous  pro- 
posals and  making  final  recommenda- 
tions Having  submitted  this  report.  It 
would  cease  to  exist,  until  Its  successor 
was  appointed  7'/2  years  later. 

In  the  Interim  between  Commissions, 
this  bill  would  provide  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  maintain  records  of 
the  action  by  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  on  the  last  Commission's 
recommendations  The  records  and 
papers  of  Commissions  that  had  com- 
pleted their  work  would,  according  to 
established  procedures,  be  deposited  Li 
the  National  Archives,  where  they 
would.  I  am  assured,  be  available  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  Commission  would  have  broad 
powers.  It  could  hire  a  subsuntial  staff, 
headed  by  an  executive  director.  It 
could  draw  on  experts  fiom  many  walks 
of  national  life  It  would  hold  hearings, 
have  general  access  to  Federal  records, 
and  make  use  of  the  most  up-to-date 
data  processing  equipment.  And  it  would 
serve  long  enough  to  contract  out  special 
studies  to  scholars  and  other  independ- 
ent investigators,  and  receive  their  re- 
ports In  time  for  careful  consideration. 

And  most  Important  of  all.  the  Com- 
mission would  be  given  a  broad  mandate. 

One  major  objective  would  be  cost 
cutting.  This  is  particularly  Important 
at  a  time  when  we  have  an  economy 
under  serious  Inflationary  pressures 
But  the  elimination  of  duplication  and 
unnecessary  expenses,  the  saving  of  every 
dollar  we  can  possibly  save,  should  al- 
ways have  the  highest  priority 

And  if  efBclency  is  vital,  so  also  Is  pro- 
gram effectiveness  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  as  have  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues before  me.  that  Just  to  pass  a  law 
here  on  the  Hill  does  not  guarantee  the 
type  of  program  we  want,  directed 
toward  the  people  we  want  it  to  benefit. 
The  Nation  will  be  shortchanged  If  pro- 
grams become  bogged  down  in  unneces- 
sary redtape  The  Government  must  be 
organized  so  as  to  Implement  these  pro- 
grams, so  as  to  put  flesh  on  the  skeleton 
of  legislative  Intent. 

So  the  Commission  would  consider 
questions  involving  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  new  deparUnents  and  the 
elimination  or  the  modification  of  present 
ones.    It  would  examine  the  present  or- 
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eantzatlonal  stnicture.  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based.  It  would  look 
closely  at  the  record  of  recent  organiza- 
tional innovations — such  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  or  the  new 
Deparinient  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deve'-opment. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  expected  to 
Inve'^tigate.  in  the  most  comprehensive 
wav  possible,  how  the  policies  and  pro- 
erams  set  forth  by  this  Congress  can  be 
most  effectively  and  economically 
accomplished.  .   »     . 

Here  let  me  make  one  crucial  point.  A 
truly  efficient  and  effective  Government 
organization  is  not  just  one  that  can  cir- 
culate paper  rapidly— though  we  all 
know  how  much  this  would  help — or 
coordinate  its  programs  here  at  the 
Washington  end.  It  also  must  be  an 
organization  which  can  be  responsive,  as 
never  before,  to  the  needs  and  requests 
and  demands  of  communities  and  indi- 
vidual  citizens   throughout   the   United 

states. 

Here.  I  am  convinced,  is  one  of  the 
great  unsolved  problems  of  Government 
organization.  How  can  a  large  bu- 
reaucracv,  with  its  labyrinth  of  regula- 
tions and  redtape,  with  employees  num- 
bering in  the  millions,  operating  increas- 
ingly through  impersonal  machines  and 
processes— how  can  this  Goverrunent  be 
truly  responsive  in  its  program  to  the 
needs  of  the  man  at  the  local  level? 

To  take  one  example,  I  have  noticed 
time  after  time,  in  my  brief  service  in 
this  body,  how  local  school  boards,  or 
community  action  councils  in  the  pov- 
erty program,  will  spend  months  working 
their  hearts  out  on  a  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral grant  assistance,  to  meet  what  they 
are  convinced  is  an  obvious  community 
need,  only  to  flnd  that  their  proposal  is 
out  of  tune  with  the  guidelines  or  the 
priorities,  or  that  no  more  money  Is 
available  this  year  for  that  particular 
proi;ram.  And  during  all  this  time,  all 
loo  often,  contact  and  communication 
between  the  local  people  and  agency  rep- 
resentatives here  In  Washington  or  in 
the  field  has  been  negligible. 

Part  of  our  job  as  Senators,  of  course, 
Is  to  help  to  supply  this  vital  himaan 
element,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  of  com- 
munication between  our  constituents  and 
the  executive  branch.  I  am  not  advocat- 
in'.:  that  we  relinquish  this  role.  Every 
day  Members  of  Congress  receive  hun- 
dreds of  requests  from  citizens  and  com- 
munities to  help  them  break  through 
bureaucratic  logjams.  As  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  help  them  out  In  every  way 
possible. 

But  this  problem  is  too  big  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  It  per- 
vades the  whole  system  we  have  estab- 
lished of  Federal  assistance  to  help  meet 
local  needs.  This  problem  urgently 
needs  the  type  of  study  this  Commission 
could  be  expected  to  provide.  For  the 
executive  agencies  should  be  more  re- 
sponsive on  their  own  to  the  needs  of 
citizens,  without  so  much  prodding  from 
Capitol  Hill,  and  In  all  cases,  not  just 
those  that  come  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
iitors  and  Congressmen. 
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This  must  be  one  of  the  paramount 
objectives  of  our  federal  system.  And 
so  any  executive  organization  review 
commission  should  not  aim  only  to  elimi- 
nate nonessential  and  duplicated  serv- 
ices, and  to  reduce  administrative  costs, 
vital  though  this  is.  It  should  also  study 
concrete  ways  to  make  Federal  agencies 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals and  communities  at  the  local  level. 
Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  short  summary  of  its  ma- 
jor provisions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  blU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  biU  and  summary  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3888)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness    of    the    organization    and 
methods  of  operation  of  the  executive 
branch    of    the    Government,    and    for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
i).\LE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators', 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  3888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 


Section  1.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  1 
of  the  calendar  year  1967,  and  of  every  tenth 
year  thereafter  (unless  the  Congress  shall  by- 
law provide  for  establishment  of  a  new  com- 
mission before  such  ten  years  have  expired ) , 
a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Executive  Organization  Review  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •■Commis- 
sion") shall  be  established. 

(b)  Each  such  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government; 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 

by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(4)  Six  persons  from  private  life  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  acting  by  com- 
mon agreement. 

(c)  Not  more  than  six  members  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  'Vskcancles  in  each  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(e)  Each  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(f)  Seven  members  of  each  Commission 
shall  oonatltute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  members  of  each  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
CongT«S8.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  who  are 
members  of  each  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


(b)  Each  member  of  each  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  SlOO  per  diem  for 
each  day  on  which  he  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(C)  All  members  of  each  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Commission  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
dvitles. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Each  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  organization  and  methods  of  operation 
of  all  departments,  agencies,  and  government 
corporations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  i  including  ongoing  reorganiza- 
tion powers  and  mechanisms  i  to  determme 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  such  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  operation  provide  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  Include  consideration  of  the  following: 
( 1  )  reduction  of  expenditures  tc  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions,  through: 

(a)  adoption  of  more  efficient  methods  of 
operation. 

(b)  elimination  of  nonessential  services, 
activities,  and  functions;  and 

(c)  elimination  of  duplication  of  services, 
activities,  and  functions;  and 

id  I  elimination  of  services,  activities,  and 
functions  which  can  better  be  performed  by 
private  enterprise; 

(2)  improvement  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  executive  branch  in  carrymg  out  the 
policies  of  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
through: 

(a)  consolidation  and  coordination  of  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  functions  of  a  similar 
nature,  or  contributing  to  substantially  the 
same  policy,  including  the  possible  creation 
of  new  Cabinet  departments  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  existing  departments  or  reallnement 
of  their  responsibilities; 

(b)  recruiting  of  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  caliber  for  Government  service  and 
making  the  most  effective  and  complete  use 
of  their  talents; 

(C)  applications  of  modern  management 
techniques  to  the  methods  of  operation  of 
the  Goveriunent;   and 

(d )  improvmg  communications  within  and 
between  agencies  of  the  executive  branch, 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Stat-e  and  local  governments;  and 
(3)  Improvement  of  the  capability  of  the 
executive  branch  to  respond  to  the  needs, 
requests,  and  communications  of  private  citi- 
zens, businesses,  labor  umons.  and  other 
groups  and  organizations  at  the  local  level. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  coordination 
of  information  available  to  such  citizens 
relating  to  Federal  assistance. 

lb)  Each  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  such  Interun 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable,  and  shall 
transmit  Its  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of 
the  third  year  aft«r  the  year  in  which  It  is 
appointed.  Such  final  repwrt  shall  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  together  with 
recommendations  for  changes  in  existing 
organization,  including  such  administration 
actions  and  legislative  enactments  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  Sixty  days  after  sub- 
mission of  its  final  report  under  this  sub- 
section, each  Conunisslon  shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4  (a)  Each  Commission,  or  any  three 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  such 
Commission,  may  conduct  hearings  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  each  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  by  majority  vote — 
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(li  to  require  by  subpena  Lbe  attendance 
and  testimony  of  wilueaaea  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
tb«  execution  of  Its  duuea,  \2t  to  adn^lnlster 
OftUis. 

(3)  In  the  -a««  of  disobedience  to  a  »ub- 
p«nA  or  ->rder  luued  under  tbls  sub««ctlon 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  m  requiring  compliance  with 
•ucta  subpena  or  order,  and 

(4 1  to  ;j.iy  w,'.ni*ases  the  s&nne  fees  and 
mileage  is  ar?  p^ill  In  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States 

(bi  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
la  carried  jn  may  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
•  subpena  or  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(%)  ot  this  section.  Issue  an  Tder  requiring 
compliance  therewith,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  b«  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  oontempt   thereof 

(CI  Each  Corrunlsalon  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Pederal 
department,  agency  or  Qovernment  corpora- 
tion available  information  deemed  use!  jl  In 
the  discharge  of  '.U  duties  Each  Federal 
department,  agency  or  Government  corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  and  directed  t<i  cooperate 
with  each  Comnilsalon  and  tu  furnish  all  In- 
formation requested  by  each  Commission  to 
the  exrent   permitted   by  law 

(di  Each  Conunlsston  u  authorized  to  on- 
ter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies  private  firms.  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  'he  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  dlac^llrge  of  Its 
duties 

AOMINISntATION 

SBC  6  lai  Each  Comjniaslon  IS  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  ap- 
point and  fljt  the  compensation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive director  and  the  executive  director, 
with  the  approval  of  each  Commission,  loay 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  neceasar/  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 
but  no  Individual  so  appointed  shall  recslve 
compenaatton  In  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed 
for  OS-  18  In  the  General  Schedule  at  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 

(bi  The  exe<-utlve  director  with  the  ap- 
proval of  each  Commission.  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  exceed  HOO  per  diem 

(CI  The  head  of  any  Federal  department. 
agency  or  .covemment  corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basts. 
aay  of  its  personnel  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  each  Commission  under  this 
Act 

(d)  The  General  Services  Adm.lnlstraUan 
•hall  provide  administrative  services  for  each 
Oommlsaion   on   a  retmibursable   basis 

INTxaiM    RKVirW       COMJ>TaOU-XB    aCKBlAl. 

Sac  6.  After  the  submiaalon  of  the  Anal 
report  as  provided  in  section  3ibi  and  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  a  succeeding  com- 
mission, the  Comptroller  GeneraJ  of  the 
United  States  shall  .  1 )  conduct  a  review 
of  the  reoommendatlons  of  the  preceding 
Oommlesion  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  recommendations  have  been  Im- 
plemented: (3)  maintain  appropriate  rec- 
ords relating  to  such  reconunendatlons.  (3) 
furnish  at  the  requeet  of  a  Chairman  of  an 
appropriate  Oommlttee  of  the  Convreas  In- 
formation relating  to  such  recommendations 
and  (41  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congreas  at  such  tlmea  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate on  his  reeponslbllltles  under  tbls 
section 

*  tTHOaaUTIO  N 

Sxc  7  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr   Mon- 
OALE  Is  as  follows: 
A  Shost  Summary   or  a   Bill  To  Establish 

AN     EXBCUnVK    OaCANIZATION    RKVIXW    COM- 

MLSSION 

1  Periodic  Establishment  of  Commission — 
on  or  before  September  1  1967,  and  every 
tenth  yenr  thereafter,  a  12-member  Execu- 
tive Organization  Review  Commission  shall 
be  established,  composed  of  two  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two 
Repreeentatives  app<5lnied  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  two  members  of  the  executive 
branch  chuaen  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  six  members  cht«en  by  the  Pres- 
ident Vice  President,  and  Spjeaker  acting  In 
agreement  No  more  than  six  of  the  mem- 
t>ers  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party 

i  Functions — the  Commission's  role  la 
similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  Hixiver  Com- 
missions, to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of 
executive  branch  organizations  and  make 
comprehensive  recommendations  for  Its  im- 
provement It  shall  aim  at  ij  reducing 
costs,  through  elimination  of  nonessential 
and  duplicating  services,  and  adoption  of 
Impnjved  methods  of  operation.  2)  Improv- 
ing eSectlveness  in  carrying  out  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  policies,  through  con- 
solidation and  coordination  of  programs  In 
the  same  or  related  fields,  modem  manage- 
ment techniques,  wise  personnel  policies,  and 
improved  interagency  and  Inter-govemmen- 
tai  communications,  3|  making  the  govern- 
ment more  resp<jnalve  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  individual  citizens  and  groups  at 
the  local  level 

3  Powers — the  Commission  may  hold  hear- 
ings, subpoena  witnesses,  obtain  Information 
from  federal  agencies,  contract  out  particu- 
lar research  projects,  and  hire  staff  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws 

4.  Report  and  Termination  of  Commis- 
sion—  the  Commission  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  appropriate,  and 
shall  transmit  Its  final  report  ta  the  Congress 
not  later  than  March  of  the  third  year  after 
Its  appointment  Sixty  days  after  submltUng 
this  anal  report,  it  shall  cease  to  exist,  to  be 
re-established  with  new  membership  ten 
years  after  Its  original   appointment. 


PAYMENT  FXJK  OPTOMETRISTS' 
SERVICES  UNDER  PROGRAM  OF 
SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr  RIBICOP'F  Madam  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  payment  for  optom- 
etrists' services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  atjed 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Ls  a 
.simple  amendment  to  Iron  out  a  very 
small  wrinkle  In  the  historic  Medicare 
Act  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  It 
would  neither  add  to  nor  take  away  from 
the  benefits  provided  by  that  act.  Its 
sole  purpose  Is  to  elmunaie  the  require- 
ment that  a  patient  of  an  optometrist 
niusl  first  have  certification  frcDm  a  med- 
ical doctor  before  obtaining  those  spe- 
cific services  of  an  optometrist  which  are 
made  available  under  the  provisions  ot 

iiue  xvni. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  which 
Is  now  Public  I.AW  89-97  It  was  our  clear 
Intent  that  then*  would  be  no  change  in 
the  form  or  orKanl7Atlon  of  health  prac- 
tices as  a  result  af  this  law  The  doc- 
tors would  not  be  changed,  the  patient's 
free  choice  of  doctor  or  hospital  would 


not  alter.     The  only  change  was  to  be  in 
who  would  pay  the  bills. 

Section  1802  of  the  act  itself  stated 
Any  individual  entitled  to  Insurance  bent- 
fits  under  this  title  may  obtain  health  serv- 
ices from  any  Institution,  agency,  or  person 
qualified  to  participate  under  this  title  if 
such  Institution,  agency,  or  person  under- 
takes to  provide  him  such  services. 

Under  the  law  as  it  Is  being  applied, 
however,  a  problem  has  arisen  wliich 
disciiminaies  against  optometrists  and 
those  persons  who  depend  upon  optom- 
etrists for  their  eye  care  Routine  eye 
examiiiatlons  and  the  cost  of  glasses  are 
generally  not  covered  by  medicare. 
There  are  eye  care  services,  however, 
which  may  properly,  under  appropriate 
State  laws,  be  performed  by  optomeliisU. 
These  sei-vlces  will  be  paid  by  medicare, 
however,  only  when  countersigned  by  a 
medical  doctor  This  extra  referral  to 
a  medical  doctor  Is  unfair  both  to  the 
patient  and  to  the  optometric  profession. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  this  has 
occurred  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  require  a  bene- 
ficiary of  title  XVm  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  a  physician  In  order  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  optometrist  of  his 
choice 

More  than  60  million  Americans  turn 
to  optometrists  for  eye  care.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  over  age  65  have 
vision  problems  At  least  75  percent  of 
them  rely  on  optometrists  to  determine 
if  they  have  eye  diseases  which  require 
medical  treatment  and  to  care  for  their 
visual  Impairments  when  drugs  or  sur- 
ger>'  Is  not  necessary 

Of  course,  medical  doctors  are  by 
statute  privileged  to  practice  optometry, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  optometric 
care  and  medical  vision  care  are  Identi- 
cal Both  are  performed  in  a  highly 
specialized  and  skillful  manner  and  re- 
quire the  utmost  in  professional  e.xperl- 
ence  and  expertise.  Since  one  comple- 
ments the  other,  and  lends  symmetry  to 
the  scope  of  professional  eye  care,  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  cither  .should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  medicare  basic  or  sup- 
plemental health  plan. 

Dr  Philip  R  Lee,  AssLstant  HEW  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Henry    Helstoski  of  New  Jersey  said: 

The  profession  of  optometry  Is  accepted  by 
the  Department  as  a  legitimate  and  essential 
health  profession  which  Is  performing  highly 
useful  functions  In  promoting  solutions  to 
the  eye  health  needs  of  this  Nation 

He  also  wrote  In  the  same  letter: 
The  Department  agrees  that  the  American 
pubUc  should   conUnue   to  have  freedom  of 
choice   In   the  selection   of  a  practitioner  to 
care   for    vision  problems. 

Prom  this  letter  it  appears  certain  to 
me  that  in  this  instance  the  administra- 
tion ifi  clearly  In  agreement  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  as  It 
should  be.  but  the  administration  is  not 
carrying  out  this  intent  under  title 
X\TII  and,  according  to  them,  they  can- 
not because  of  the  way  the  law  Is  drafted 

There  is  a  new  interest  In  the  toUl 
quality  of  lUe  rather  than  merely  the 
lervgth  of  life,  and  In  the  positive  ele- 
ments of  good  health,  for  all  Americans 
over  65.     Those  who  are  in  their  golden 


veais  are  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
•  ood  eyesight  than  those  of  fewer  years. 
The  optometrists  of  this  country  have 
^gly  and  together  contributed  much  to 
^e  good  life  through  better  vision  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3889  •  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  optometrists'  services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged,  introduced 
by  Mr  Ribicoff.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  i 


FEEDING  OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  AREAS 
.KFl'ECTED  BY  CATASTROPHIES 
Mr  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  purchase  hay  and  make 
it  available  for  use  in  feeding  livestock 
In  disaster  and  other  emergency  areas, 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  cost  assistance  payments 
to  livestockmen  on  hay  purchased  to 
feed  livestock  in  areas  affected  by  catas- 
trophies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  more  flexibility  in  providing 
assistance  to  farmers  whose  herds  are 
threatened  as  a  result  of  flood,  drought, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  or  other  catas- 
trophlcs. 

Farming  is  a  high-risk,  low-return  oc- 
cupation. In  addition  to  economic  haz- 
ards and  risks,  fanners  are  vulnerable 
to  natural  disaster.  The  Congress  has 
taken  account  of  this  by  legislation  au- 
thorizing donations  of  feed  grains  when 
there  is  a  major  disaster  and  also  by 
sales  of  feed  grains  at  reduced  prices  at 
limes  of  less  severe  disaster.  This  bill 
does  not  chaiige  this  commitment.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  add  hay  to  the 
feeds  which  may  be  made  available 
through  the  programs. 

Under  some  circumstances  hay  is  the 
most  effective  feed  that  can  be  provided 
to  avert  further  disaster  to  herds.  In 
addition  it  Is  important  at  this  time  to 
include  hay  because  the  supply  of  feed 
grains  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — which  at  present  can  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  disaster  assistance — ^has  been 
sharply  reduced.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
the  operation  of  the  farm  program  for 
the  Secretary  to  be  able  to  designate  hay 
as  well  as  feed  grains  to  meet  emergency 
situations. 

Under  present  provisions  of  section  407 
of  tlie  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  make 
available  any  farm  commodity  it  owns  or 
controls  to  relieve  distress,  in  accord  with 
Urms  set  by  the  Secretary,  in  connection 
With  major  disasters  determined  by  the 
Prtsident  to  warrant  assistance  under 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  and  in 
anas  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
di.stress  areas  because  of  unemployment 
or  other  economic  causes.  Under  the 
authority  of  this  section  feed  grains  have 


been  donated  to  designated  agencies  for 
distribution  in  disaster  area. 

Section  407  also  directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  feed  avail- 
able at  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
current  basic  support  rate  for  assistance 
in  preserving  and  maintaining  founda- 
tion herds  in  areas  of  flood,  drought,  or 
other  catastrophe,  when  the  Secretary 
determines  there  is  an  emergency  which 
warrants  assistance. 

In  addition,  under  the  act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  sell,  at  not  less 
than  the  current  county  support  rate. 
feed  grains  which  it  owns  in  order  to  pro- 
vide feed  for  livestock  in  any  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  emer- 
gency area,  provided  the  Governor  of  the 
State  has  previously  determined  the  need 
for  such  assistance. 

Thus,  under  the  authority  of  existing 
law,  donations  of  feed  grains  can  be  and 
have  been  made  for  feeding  livestock  in 
disaster  areas;  also,  sales  of  feed  grains 
have  been  made  at  75  percent  of  support 
price  for  assistance  in  maintaining 
foundation  herds  and  sales  have  been 
made  at  the  support  price  for  feeding 
other  livestock  in  emergency  areas. 

The  problem  is  that  assistance  in  pro- 
viding feed  under  existing  law  is  limited 
to  the  commodities  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Since  there  is  no  price  support  for  hay. 
the  CCC  does  not  acquire  hay  and  has 
none  for  distribution. 

It  is  true  that  under  Public  Law  875, 
81st  Congress,  the  President  may  direct 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  assistance  in 
major  disaster  areas  by  utilizing  or  lend- 
ing, with  or  without  compensation,  their 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  personnel, 
and  other  resources  to  States  and  local 
governments,  if  the  President  determines 
the  disaster  of  sufficient  severity  and  if 
the  Governor  of  the  State  certifies  the 
need  for  assistance  and  assures  expendi- 
tures of  a  reasonable  amount  of  local 
funds  for  the  purpose.  This  authority 
has  been  delegated  In  general  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  which 
may  direct  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  hay  to  relieve  dis- 
tress in  disaster  aresis.  So  while  there 
is  legal  authority  for  the  CCC  to  pur- 
chase hay  under  these  circumstances,  it 
Is  limited  to  directions  by  the  Office  of 
EUnergency  Planning  and  by  funds  made 
available  for  such  purpose  imder  Public 
Law  875. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  the  CCC  would  be  authorized 
to  purchase  hay  and  make  it  available  as 
it  now  makes  feed  avsdlable  under  sec- 
tion 407  and  the  act  of  1959  for  disaster 
and  other  emergency  livestock  feeding. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  make  cost  Eissistance 
payments  with  respect  to  hay  purchased 
for  use  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
described  in  existing  statutory  authority 
with  respect  to  disaster  and  emergency 
areas.  The  biU  provides  that  such  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
price  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  normal  price  for  hay  in  such  areas 
and  such  portion  of  the  increased  trans- 
portation costs  necessary  to  bring  sup- 


plies of  hay  from  more  distant  areas  out- 
side the  normal  supply  in  the  disaster 
area.  The  purpose  of  this  provision,  of 
course,  is  to  avoid  an  undue  increase  in 
the  price  of  hay  in  the  local  emergency 
area  and  to  encourage  transportation  of 
hay  from  reasonably  distant  bay  surplus 
areas.  The  penalty  provisions  under 
section  407  and  the  act  of  1959  would 
also  be  applicable  to  distribution  of  hay 
as  provided  in  the  bill. 

There  was  a  severe  drought  in  many 
sections  of  Minnesota  in  1964.  This  year 
several  Eastern  and  Southern  States  have 
experienced  a  similar  drought.  Other 
disasters  occur  from  time  to  time.  The 
Secretary  should  have  the  authority  to 
move  quickly  in  time  of  catastrophe  and 
when  the  need  arises  to  provide  hay  as 
well  as  feed  grains  to  avert  further  disas- 
ter. This  bill  would  greatlj-  improve  the 
disaster  assistance  program  and  provide 
needed  procedures  to  prevent  further 
losses  in  herds  at  a  time  of  catastrophe. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3894 1  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase hay  and  make  it  available  for  use 
in  feeding  livestock  in  disaster  and  other 
emergency  areas,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  cost 
assistance  payments  to  livestockmen  on 
hay  purchased  to  feed  livestock  in  areas 
affected  by  catastrophes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1966— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    956 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr,  Yarborouch)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intendejl  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  14644)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend 
it  for  3  years,  and  other  purposes;  and  to 
authorize  assistance  to  developing  insti- 
tutions for  an  additional  year,  which  was 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    857 

Mr.  MORSE  proposed  amendments  to 
House  bill  14644.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading,  t 

AMENDMENT    NO,  858 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  14644,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  bill  (S.  3865)  to 
amend  the  TariflT  Schedules  of  the  United 
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Siatos  Aith  respect  to  the  rates  of  duty 
on  certain  fabrics  containing  wool  and 
silk 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CON- 
TESTED POSTMASTER  NO\fINA- 
TIONS 

Mr  MONRONEY  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Contested  Nommatlons  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfTlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  hear  testimony  on  postmaster 
nominations  to  be  held  in  room  6202  of 
the  New  Senate  OfHce  Building  at  10 
am  ,  Tuesday  October  11,  1966 

The  subcommittee  »111  hear  testimony 
on  postmaster  nominations  for  the  fol- 
lowing post  offices 

New  Province.  Pa 

Riverside  N  J 

Corfu.  N  Y 

Ashland.  Ky 

Rlverton  Wy  i 

Eagle  Nest  N  Mex. 

Oconto  Falls  Wis 

Vermont vllle  Mich 

Any  person  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
nominations  may  arrange  to  do  so  by 
calling  the  cormnlttee  office,  telephone 
225-5451. 


RESCHEDULING  OK  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OP  JAMES  E  NO- 
L.\ND.  OF  INDIANA,  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  INDIANA 

Mr  BAYH  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  th.f  Committee  on  the  Judicijiry.  I 
desire  U)  <;vi:'  notice  that  the  public 
hearing  originally  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. October  13,  1966.  on  the  nomination 
of  James  E.  Noland,  of  Irxliana.  to  be 
US  district  judge,  southern  district  of 
Indiana,  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  I^w  89-372,  approved  Marc  i  18, 
1966,  has  been  rescheduled  for  We<lnes- 
day,  October  12.  1966  at  10  30  a.m  ,  In 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr  BAYH  Mtidam  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  t)een  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Edwin  L  MlKer  Jr  of  Cailfomla.  to  be 
US  a'.tornfy  s-'uthern  district  of  Oailfornla, 
term  of  4  years  to  fli;  a  new  position  to  be- 
come rtterUvf  Bf-plembeT  18.  1966  crpat»d  by 
Public  Law  89-372.  approved  March  18    1966. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons Interested  In  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Friday,  October  14.  1966,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  atKjve  nonoina- 
tlon.  with  a  further  statement  whether  it 


IS  their  mtention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr  FUTI^RIGHT  Madam  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont. 
to  be  Ambassador  at  Large.  Llewellyn  E 
Thompson  of  Colorado,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassa- 
dor, to  be  Ambassador  Extrat)rdlnar\- 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and.  MaJ  Gen  John  J 
Davis,  L^S  Army,  of  Kaixsas.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director,  US  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  In  the  Senate 

The  same  statement  applies  to  the 
nomination  of  Sol  M  Llnowltz,  of  New 
York,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  which  was 
received  by  the  Senate  late  on  yesterday, 
October  6,  1966 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  7.  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  foUowin*  enrolled  bills 

8  1607  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1062.  authorizing  the  eatabilah- 
meat  of  the  Point  Reyes  Natloaal  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.3467  An  act  to  strengthen  and  erpand 
food  service  programs  for  children 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

1  For  nominations  thus  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated 


CENTRAL     INTELLIGENCE     AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Vice  Adm  Rufus  L  Taylor.  US  Navy, 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  considered  and  confirmed 


US    AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  Hunter  Harris.  Jr ,  PR624— 
major  general  Regular  Air  Force — U.S 
Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  ILst 
in  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
vistoI^s  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  be  a  general. 


US    fiiRMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINATION.'^  PL.^CED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY  .s  DESK— NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Na\T  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LEGISL-^nVE  SESSION 

On  re<iuest  of  Mr  Majvsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  leKlslative  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  III  OF  THE 

BANKHEAD-JONES  FARM  TENANT 

ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1644.  S   688 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     The  bill  will  be  staU>d  by  title. 

TJie  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
6881  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  means  and  measures  for  land 
con.servailon  and  land  utilization  and  for 
other  purvxjses 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.slder  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  9.  after  the  word 
"Inserting",  to  strike  out  '  ',  and  "  and 
Insert  "■•and",  on  page  2,  line  1,  after 
the    word    "after",    to    strike    out   'and 


other"-  and.  at  Uie  beginning  of  line  2, 
to  ln.sert  "each  place  it  occurs";  so  as  to 
make  the  bUl  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a!,semblcd.  That  [&) 
secuon  31  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1010),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ••developing 
and  protecting  recreational  faclllUes.'  im- 
mediately after  ■■protecting  fish  and  wild- 
life " 

(i))   Section  32(e)   of  title  HI  of  such  Act 

Is  amended  by — 

It)  inserting  "and  local  nonprofit  organl- 
zations^'  immediately  after  "public  agencies" 
each  place  it  occurs  In  the  ftrst  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  to  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations" immediately  after  "local  public 
agencies'  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Mr  MANSITELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and.  without  objection,  they  arc  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime  and  pas.sed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'nu.  1676'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  amend  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to— 

,  1 1  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cr>operate  with,  and  malie  rural  renewal 
|.->ans  under  that  authority  to.  "local  non- 
profit organizations"  (now  restricted  to  pub- 
lic agencies) ;  and 

(2)  include  the  development  and  protec- 
Uon  of  recreational  facilities  among  the 
purposes  of  rural  renewal  programs. 

NEED   FOR    LEGISLATION 

At  present  section  32(e)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  provides  for  loans  to 
Slate  and  local  public  agencies  to  carry  out 
programs  of  land  conservation  and  utlllza- 
Uon.  The  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  a  public 
agency  mav  not  coincide  with  the  area  need- 
ing development  If  the  public  agency's 
area  is  smaller,  a  comprehensive  plan  may 
niu  be  worked  out  If  larger,  the  lack  of  In- 
terest in  much  of  the  poUUcal  subdivision 
may  defeat  the  needed  development.  In 
addition,  the  Department  advises  Informally 
that  some  public  agencies  (as  in  Florida) 
have  been  held  not  to  have  the  authority  to 
purchase  and  'sell  land  deemed  needed  to 
carry  out  projects  successfully. 

Section  32ie)  sets  out  a  number  of  objec- 
tives for  which  de-.elopment  projects  may 
be  financed,  such  as  protecting  fish  and  wild- 
life, mitigating  floods,  and  conserving  mois- 
ture. The  development  of  recreational 
facilities  may  be  the  best  possible  use  of 
some  of  the  land  needing  development,  and 
the  bill  would  therefore  add  that  to  the  list 
of  objectives. 

SECUalTY 

The  committee  considered  a  numlser  of 
aiiernatlve  provisions  to  Insure  that  ade- 
q-.iate  security  would  be  required  on  loans 
'o  nonprofit  local  organlzationa  which  do  not 
have  :axJng  power  The  committee  did  not 
wish,  however,  to  make  any  change  In  the 
law  which  would  affect  ite  application  to 
public  bodies,   without   providing  adequate 


notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearings. 
Consequently  the  various  amendments  con- 
sidered were  found  deficient  either  t>ecause 
they  created  an  Inference  that  security  was 
not  to  be  required  of  public  bodies,  or  be- 
cause they  added  a  general  statutory  re- 
quirement not  now  applicable  to  public 
bodies. 

Although  the  act  does  not  at  present  con- 
tain any  explicit  requirement  that  security 
be  obtained  for  loans  thereunder,  existing 
FHA  regulations  require  that  rural  renewal 
loans  be  secured  in  such  manner,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  project  and  the  statu- 
tory authority  of  the  local  public  agency,  as 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Government. 
They  further  require  that  security  will 
usually  be  contract  liens  on  property,  tax  or 
assessment  liens,  or  project  revenues  pledged 
for  repayment  of  the  loan. 

In  connection  with  loans  presently  Ijelng 
made  by  FHA  to  associations,  including  cor- 
porations not  operated  for  profit  and  public 
bodies,  under  section  306  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of   1961. 
FHA  regulations   similarly   require   security 
that  will  adequately  protect  the  interest  of 
the  Government.     This  may  t>e  in  the  form 
of  assignments   of  Income   or   other   assets. 
real    or    personal    property    mortgages,    or 
pledges  of   taxes,   assessments,   or   revenues 
derived   from  the  operation   of   the   project 
facility.     Loans    to    nonprofit    corporations 
which    have   been    secured    in    the    manner 
stated   above   have   been   highly   successful 
As  of  January  1.  1966.  the  FHA  had  advanced 
funds   to   1.513    nonprofit   corporations   and 
public  bodies  In  the  total  amount  of  $173 
million.     More   than    1.200    of    these    loans, 
including  all  of  the  early  loans  made  prior 
to    1962    and    a    majority    made   since    that 
time,  were  made  to  nonprofit  corporations. 
The  loeses  In  principal  as  of  January  1,  1966, 
on  all  of  these  1,513  loans  have  been  only 
$9,188. 

In  view  of  this  record  the  committee  felt 
that  application  of  the  current  rural  renewal 
program  regulations  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions not  having  the  Uxlng  power  would 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  does  not  therefore 
recommend  any  amendment  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  but  It  would  expect  that  ade- 
quate security  would  be  required  of  non- 
profit organizations  in  the  same  manner  as 
la  now  required  of  other  eligible  borrowers 
under  the  rural  renewal  program  and  as  is 
required  of  nonprofit  organizations  for  sec- 
tion 306  loans.  It  would  further  expect  to 
be  advised  of  any  change  in  the  regulations 
which  might  have  the  result  of  diminishing 
this  protection. 

The  committee  felt  that  wherever  prac- 
ticable loans  to  nonprofit  organizations 
should  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  borrower 
owns  the  land  being  developed.  In  this  re- 
spect the  committee  had  two  objectives. 
First,  the  committee  felt  that  this  would  help 
to  provide  adequate  sectirlty  and  additional 
assurance  of  payment.  Second,  the  commit- 
tee wanted  to  avoid  loans  to  nonprofit  organ- 
izations that  might  result  in  windfall  profits 
to  the  owners  of  the  lands  being  developed. 
Section  31  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended  by  section  102  of  Public 
Law  87-703,  excludes  private  commercial 
enterprises  from  the  objectives  of  the  act 
The  nonprofit  organization  could  not.  there- 
fore, obtain  a  loan  to  enable  it  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  conducted  for  its  own  or  a  third 
party's  profit. 

The  committee  obtained  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  matter 
In  a  letter  from  Howard  Bertsch,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
which  is  attached  hereto.  The  letter  points 
out  that  while,  as  a  general  rule,  the  non- 
profit organization  should  o'wn  the  land. 
there  may  be  a  number  of  cases  In  which 
lesser   Interests   would   be  satisfactory   and 


would  result  in  a  savings  m  project  funds. 
In  the  latter  cases,  and  in  all  other  cases 
where  necessary  to  avoid  ^^-Indfall  benefits, 
the  committee  "felt  that  the  loan  should  be 
conditioned  upon  contributions  from  the 
owners  of  any  lands  specially  benefited, 
and  that  such  contributions  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  special  benefits  accruing  to  the 
landowners.  Contributions  might  be  in  the 
form  of  monev.  materials,  services,  reduced 
costs  for  use  of  the  land  during  any  period 
that  the  land  is  devoted  to  public  use.  or 
otherwise.  It  Is  expected  that  arrangements 
will  varv  from  project  to  project  but  the  ob- 
jective should  be  to  avoid  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  provide  special  benefits  of  a  wind- 
fall nature. 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments  are  technical 
only,  and  make  no  change  m  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  As  introduced,  the  bill  provided 
for  insertion  of  ■local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions" in  (1 )  the  enumeration  of  organiza- 
tions eligible  for  planning  assistance,  and  (2) 
the  sentence  providing  for  submission  of 
plans  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  be- 
fore a  loan  could  be  made.  ■While  the  latter 
provided  a  clear  inference  that  loans  were 
to  be  made  to  local  nonproht  organizations. 
the  committee  feit  that  that  should  be  stated 
specifically.  The  committee  amendments 
therefore  provide  lor  the  insertion  of  -10081 
nonprofit  organizations'  in  the  clause 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  loans. 
The  committee  amendments  also  omit  a  com- 
ma which  is  not  deemed  necessiiry. 

DEPARTMENTAL    VIEWS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  bill  with  modifica- 
tions which  did  not  go  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bin,  but  rather  to  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  Departmenfs  sug- 
gested modifications  would — 

( 1 )  change  the  interest  rate  on  rural 
rene-A-al  loans  from  the  average  rate  paid 
by  the  Treasury  on  obligations  in  excess  of 
15  years  to  not  less  than — 

111  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  vield  on  U.S.  obligations  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  outstanding  rural  renewal  loans, 
minus 

till    not   to   exceed    one   per   centum   per 

annum;  and 

(2)  strike  out  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 32 (e I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  which  requires  approval  resolutions 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees for  any  loan  in  excess  of  $250,000. 

Consistent  with  its  feeling  on  proposed 
security  amendments,  the  committee  felt 
that  no  basic  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
program  without  notice  and  hearings,  so  that 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  could  be  In- 
formed as  to  the  views  of  Interested  parties 
and  fully  understand  the  effect  of  the 
changes.  The  committee  did  not  therefore 
adopt  the  Departmenfs  proposals. 


EDUCATIONAL,      SCIENTIFIC,      AND 
CULTURAL  MATERIALS  IMPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1846,  HJR.  8664. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8664)  to  implement  the  Agreement  on 
the  Importation  of  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Materials  opened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November 
22,  1950.  and  lor  other  purposes. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bllP 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceedfxl  to  con.slder  the  b'.U 

The  bill  Wis  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  pe.ssed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  LUianLmoas  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  1678'  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REroio. 
as  follows 

:    pfRPOsE 

HR  8eJ«4  :mp:em«nw  t-he  .\gre«ment  on 
Um  Itnpx>r',*M.n  .>f  EducaUonaJ.  Scientific. 
and  Culturii;  Md'.*r'.aiii.  conunonly  referred  to 
«a  the  P". ore  nee  a^jreement 

The  Florenoe  agreement  Is  an  InieinaUonal 
■greement.  sponsored  by  the  Tnlted  NaUi'>rL» 
Education*;  .Scientific  and  Ojltura  Orga- 
nization lUNKSC'Ot.  which  waa  'pened  for 
•Ignature  on  November  33  1950  The  agree- 
ment 18  deelgned  to  facilitate  '.he  fre*  flow 
of  educational,  scientific  and  cultural  ma- 
terials by  the  ."ecnova;  of  barriers  that  im- 
pede the  International  muvenient  of  such 
materials. 

The  agreement  provides  for  :.^e  accom- 
pUshment  of  Its  purprjses  through  provision 
for  the  duty-free  importation  of  educational, 
•clentlflc.  and  cultural  materials  H  R  8864 
would  permit,  with  certain  prucedura;  sufe- 
guards,  the  duty-free  treatment  envisaged 
by  the  agreement  tf^  the  extent  that  the 
materials  provided  for  therein  are  not  al- 
ready free  of  duty  under  the  existing  pro- 
TlBloas  of  the  schedules 

II      L.K1IIKA1.    9T*r<MENT 

A     Background 

The  Florence  agreement  Is  an  International 
agreement  sponsored  by  UNESCO  It  was 
opened  for  signature  on  November  22  1950, 
and  entered  into  force  on  May  21.  1962  To 
date  50  countries  have  become  parties  thereto 
(see  app    B) 

The  United  States  signed  the  a^jreement  on 
June  24,  195©  and  the  Senate  gave  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  on  Pebruaxy  23,  19«0. 
Deposit  >f  the  L'  3  r&tlfleaUon  however,  has 
been  delayed  pending  enactment  oi  the  nec- 
Msary  implementing  legislation,  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  United  State*  la  preaently  not  on* 
of  the  50  countrle*  referred  to  abore  HJl. 
8904  prt)vldes  the  Implementing  legislation 
necessai-y  tu  the  United  Statea  becoming  a 
paxty  to  the  agreement 

B.  Summary  of  tixe  Florence  agreement 

The  preamble  of  the  Florence  agreement 
•tatea  that  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
Itnowledge  and.  m  general,  the  wldeet  poast- 
ble  cUssemlnatlon  of  the  diverse  forms  of 
iMl(-expresal!>n  uaed  by  cinilaatlons  are 
vitally  tinF>ortaiit  both  for  Intellectual  prog- 
reaa  and  international  understanding,  and 
Oonsequently  for  the  maintenance  of  wor'ul 
peace.'  and  that  "tbese  alma  will  b«  eSec- 
UTftly  furthered  by  an  Lnternatloaal  agree- 
ment facilitating  the  free  flow  ot  books,  pub- 
lications and  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  matenala." 

The  principal  aubatanUT*  portions  of  the 
Ptorenoe  agreement,  the  Bn^lah  taxt  of 
which  u  reproduced  La  full  in  the  appendix 
to  thia  report,  prorlde  that  the  partlea  thereto 
shall  accord  to  the  producta  of  the  other 
partlea  duty-free  treatment  for  thoae  type* 
Ot  educational,  ■clentlflc.  and  cultural  ma- 
terl&la  which  are  described  In  articles  I  and 
HI  and  In  the  five  annexee  to  the  agreement. 

Article  II  contains  some  llmltatlona  upon 
the  appUcatlon  of  Import  restrtctloos  and 
■■change  controla  Imposed  for  b*Ianoe-of- 
psyments  reasons  to  certain  types  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  materials. 


Article  IV  of  the  agreement,  in  general 
language,  provides  that  the  parties  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  continue  efforts  "to  promote 
by  every  means  the  fre*  circulation  of  educa- 
tlonail.  scientific,  and  cultural  materials."  to 
abolish  or  reduce  any  restrictions  thereto 
and  tM  Simplify  administrative  procedure' 
governing  their  lmp)ortatlon 

The  agreement  p>ermlts  the  parties  thereto 
to  continue  internal  taxes  which  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  imported  articles  |  art 
I '21  an.  and  to  take  measures  to  prohibit 
or  limit  the  Importation  or  Internal  dis- 
tribution of  materials  to  which  it  relates  on 
grounds  of  national  security,  public  order, 
or  public  morals  (art  Vi  It  also  provides 
that  It  shall  not  affect  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  copyright,  trademarks,  or  patents 
'art     VI ) 

Subject  to  previous  commitments  between 
the  parties,  disputes  regarding  the  Interpre- 
tation or  application  of  the  agreement  are  to 
IJS  settled  by  negotiation  or  conciliation  ( art 
■VTI) ,  and  provision  la  made  for  referring 
disputes  to  the  Director  General  of  UNESCO 
for  an  advisory  oprtnlon  tart   VIII). 

Among  Its  procedural  pr  'Visions,  the  agree- 
ments provides  that  a  country  signing  after 
the  agreement  entered  Into  force,  as  the 
United  States  did.  shall  take  the  internal 
measures  necesary  to  make  the  agreement 
effective  within  3  months  after  the  deposit 
of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  (art   XIl  2 ) 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  soon 
after  a  country  becomes  a  party  It  shall 
report  to  UNESCO  on  Its  Implementation 
and  that  UNESCO  will  commuulcttte  such 
reports  to  the  other  ptarttes  lart  XII  3  and 
4  J  Your  committee  notes  that  the  material 
now  available  through  this  channel  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Agreement  by  the 
parties  does  not  appear  In  all  cases  to  be 
current.  It  la  understood  that  UNESCO  may 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  parties  la  the  Flor- 
ence agreement  within  the  next  year  or  so 
to  consider  the  operation  of  the  agreement 
It  would  be  desirable  for  the  U  8  representa- 
tives at  such  meeting  to  seek  an  improve- 
ment of  the  reporting  procedures  to  provide 
the  parties  with  more  up-to-date  Informa- 
tion on  the  Implementation  by  other  parties 

C    Need  for  the  bill 

In  a  letter  of  June  1  1965.  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  President  reiterated  and 
emphasized  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  as 
being  the  enhancement  "of  International 
understanding  by  reducing  trade  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  knowledge  In  all  directions  across 
all  frontiers  '  He  further  stated  that  en- 
actment of  implementing  leglslatli;>n  would 
be  of  very  miiterlal  benefit  to  our  schools 
and  universities,  science  laboratories  and 
research  foundations  libraries  art  galleries 
and  museums  The  President  requested  ex- 
peditious action  by  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove such  legislation,  stating  that  the  'fall- 
eet  freedom  of  access  to  the  knowledge  and 
culture  of  other  nations  Is  the  hallmark  of 
the  open   society  " 

On  November  8.  1965  the  Pre-sldeni  lasued 
d  statement  pointing  out  the  need  for  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  the  interest  of  economy  of 
effort  ■•  He  had  Just  signed  14  individual 
bills  providing  free  entry  for  specific  sci- 
entific Instruments  Imported  for  use  In 
universities  through  the  country  He  Indi- 
cated that  had  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  Florence  agreement  been  enacted 
these  separate  bills  would  have  been  unnec- 
essary 

More  recently  In  his  mes-fage  to  Congress 
u.'glng  paMMge  uf  the  luteruailonal  Educa- 
tion and  Health  AcU  of  1966.  the  President 
stated 

I  recommend  piompt  passage  jf  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  Florence  agreement 
that  thus  stimulate  the  movement  of  b<x>ka 
and  other  educational  material  between  na- 
tions This  agreement  was  signed  by  repre- 
seuta'.l'.es    of    the    Ud    (Juverun-.eiu    in    1959 


and  ratified  by  the  Senate  In  1960  The  nec- 
essary congressional  action  Is  long  overduf- 
to  eliminate  duties  und  remove  barriers  for 
the   Importation   of    educational    materials 

HR  8664  would  provide  such  duty-free 
treatment  as  Is  envisaged  by  the  agreement 
to  the  extent  that  the  materials  provided 
therein  are  not  already  free  of  duty  under 
existing  luw  In  this  connection,  many  or 
the  articles  for  which  duty-free  Ireatraen- 
18  provided  In  the  agreement  are  presently 
duty  free  under  the  tariff  schedules  Ex- 
amples are  botiks  In  foreign  languages,  mos; 
periodicals.  original  paintings,  origina. 
sculpture,  certain  antiques,  certain  audio- 
visual materials  Imported  by  educational 
Institutions,  articles  for  the  blind,  anc 
articles  for  specified  exhibitions 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  la  the  further- 
ance of  the  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural purposes  contemplated  In  the  Florence 
agreement,  as  distinguished  from  the  eco- 
nomic purposes  for  which  the  Congress  haf 
authorized  the  President  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  Enactment  of  H.R  8664  would 
in  ao  way  be  Uitended  to  replace,  supplant 
or  enlarge  upon  the  reclprival  trade  agree- 
ments program  The  objective  and  goal  o: 
this  legislation  Is  as  stated  above,  further- 
ance uf  arts  iind  sciences,  not  tariff  bargain- 
ing for  economic  ends.  These  two  programs 
are  separate  and  distinct  On  the  one  hand 
Is  the  very  limited  program  of  Implementlni 
the  exchange  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  materials  contemplated  by  the 
Florence  agreement,  which  would  be  pro- 
vided for  In  H  R  8664.  as  distinguished 
from  the  trade  agreements  program  which 
is  directed  toward  the  negotiation  of  recip- 
rocal reduction  of  duties  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic objectives  The  two  programs  are 
distinct  both  in  purptise  and  In  operation, 

D.  Trade  effect 

Altboucb,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the 
purpoaM  of  the  Florence  agreement  and  o! 
HR  8664  are  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  rather  than  economic  and  commer- 
cial, your  committee  has  given  attention  to 
the  trade   Implications  of   the  bill 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frankel  esti- 
mated that  Imports  In  1965  of  articles  which 
are  to  be  made  duty  free  by  the  bUl 
amounted  to  roughly  $39  million,  with  reve- 
nue tij  the  Treasury  .if  about  »1  75  million. 
The  views  were  expressed  by  him  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bin  "will  not  result  in  any  signif- 
icant Increase  In  the  level  of  lmport.s. '  and 
that  because  of  such  minimal  trade  Impact. 
It  was  not  expected  that  the  bill  would  "have 
any  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  0.S 
balance  of  payments  " 

in     SUMMAST    or    TH£    PROVISIONS   Of   THE   BIU. 

A  Sectujn  t  Short  title,  et  cetera 
The  first  section  of  H  R  8664.  provides  a 
sh'irt  title  for  this  legislation,  the  "Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials 
Importation  Act  of  1966  ''  It  also  states  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  which  Is  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Florence  agreement  with 
a  view  to  contributing  to  world  peace 
through  the  freer  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
knowledge  across  national  boundaries. 
B  Section  2  Effective  date 
This  section  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bill  shall  be  effective  on 
a  date  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
This  dale  U  to  be  within  3  months  after 
deposit  of  the  Instrument  of  ratification 
with  the  United  Nations  This  provision  U 
designed  to  permit  the  President  to  correlate 
their  effective  date  with  the  assumption  by 
the  United  States  of  obligations  under  the 
Florence   agreement 

C     Section    3    Book.r,   pamphlets,   and   other 
printed   and   manuscript  material 
Section   3   would   provide  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  such  books  and  pamphlets  as  are 
not     duty     free,     except     catalogs     relating 


to  the  sale  of  U.S.  products.  The  principal 
articles  which  would  be  made  free  of  duty 
are  books  In  the  English  language,  picture 
boots  toy  books  current  lithographic,  and 
certain  other  periodicals,  and  printed  matter 
suitable  for  the  production  of  books  which 
would  themselves  be  duty  free.  Newspapers, 
many  other  periodicals,  and  most  other  books 
are  already  free  of  duty 

Mips,  atlases  and  charts  would  be  made 
duty  free,  as  would  music  regardless  of  Its 
age  The  present  exemption  from  duty  for 
tourist  literature  would  be  slightly  broad- 
ened. 

D.  Section  4  WoTk.i  of  art;  antiques 
section  4  would  expand  the  present  duty- 
free treatment  of  original  paintings,  pastels, 
drawings,  and  sketches  executed  by  hand,  to 
include  such  articles  which  are  not  originals. 
Certain  original  sculpture,  and  prints  printed 
by  hand,  are  currently  afforded  duty-free 
treatment. 

This  section  would  also  change  the  test  for 
determining  antitjties  entitled  to  duty-free 
tre.itment  from  those  made  prior  to  1830  (or 
earlier  dates  in  the  case  of  a  few  sp)eclfled 
articles!  to  those  made  more  than  100  years 
prior  to  their  entry 

E  Section  5  Documents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  internaticmal  organizations 
Section  6  would  broaden  slightly  the  pres- 
ent provision  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  publi- 
cations of  foreign  governments  and  Interna- 
tional organizations,  most  of  which  are  pres- 
ently aready  duty  free  under  Item  840.00  of 
the  tariff  schedule.-; 

F  Section  6  Certain  articles  imported  by 
educational .  scientific,  and  Other  specified 
institutions 

Subsections  (a)  and  lb)  of  section  6  would 
expand  somewhat  the  present  provisions  for 
the  duty-free  importation  by  public  and 
other  nonpriiflt  educational,  scientific,  and 
comparable  In.stltutlons.  of  audiovisual  ma- 
terials  patterns,  and  models. 

Subsection  i  c  i  of  section  6  would  provide 
for  the  duty-free  entry  of  Instruments  and 
apparatus  for  use  by  public  and  other  non- 
profit educational  or  scientific  Institutions 
under  .-specified  circumstances.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  such  treatment  the  Instru- 
ments or  apparatus  must  be  otherwise  classi- 
fiable under  specified  portions  of  the  tariff 
.schedules,  must  be  for  use  by  the  Institution 
for  noncommercial  purp)Oses  Most  Impor- 
tantly, duty-free  entry  would  be  dependent 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, which  would  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  that  no  Instrument  or  apparatus  of 
equivalent  scientific  value  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  Is  Intended  to  be  used  Is  being 
manufactured  In  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vision Is  also  made  for  duty-free  entry  for 
repair  components  for  Instruments  and  ap- 
paratus so  admitted 

Section  6icM4)  of  the  bill  would  repeal 
the  present  provision  regarding  electron 
microscopes  and  make  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  such  microscopes  subject  to  these 
tests 

G  Section  7.  Scientific  specimens 
Se<-tlon  7  would  expand  somewhat  the 
present  provisions  for  duty-free  treatment 
of  scientific  8p>eclmens  by  specifying  some 
additional  fields  to  which  specimens  entitled 
U)  such  treatment  may  relate  and  by  making 
such  specimens  going  to  private  coUectlona 
for  educational  or  scientific  use  eligible  for 
duty-free  treatment. 

H.  Secfton  8.  Conforming  amendments 
Section  8  contains  a  number  of  conform- 
ing amendments. 
1  Section  9.  Tariff  adjustment  and  other 

adjustment  assistance 
Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  that,  in  ap- 
plying the  adjustment  assistance  and  tariff 
adjustment    provisions    of    title    III    of    the 


Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  any  duty-free 
treatment  provided  for  by  the  bill  Is  to  be 
treated  as  a  concession  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
LLEWELLYN  E.  THOMPSON,  JR., 
LAUDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  was  pleased  and  impressed  with  the 
announcement  by  the  President  yester- 
day that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Thompson,  has  been  again 
designated  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Ambassador  Thompson,  who  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  has  served  his  coun- 
try in  a  diplomatic  capacity  for  more 
than  37  years.  Though  he  desired  to 
retire  as  long  ago  as  1962,  he  kept  on,  at 
the  personal  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  remained  at  the  personal  re- 
guest  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
I  have  known  Mr.  Thompson  for  many 
years.  I  am  aware  of  the  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  the  development  of 
a  better  understanding  among  nations 
in  their  relations  with  us.  I  know  that 
he  will  do  a  good  job  in  Moscow.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  better  choice: 
because  if  ever  there  was  an  unselfish. 
public-spirited,  modest,  unassuming  pub- 
lic servant,  it  is  Ambassador  Llewellyn 
Thompson.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
post. 

I  know  that  once  again  he  will  rep- 
resent us  with  distinction,  integrity. 
honor,  and  imderstanding.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned,  in  their  renewed  relations 
with  this  Ambassador,  they  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  confidence  in  him.  Again, 
I  commend  the  President  for  making  this 
outstanding  appointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  by  James  Reston,  entitled  "Wash- 
ington: The  Gentleman  from  Colorado  " 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
as  follows: 

Washington:  Thx  Gentleman  Feom 
Colorado 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  October  6. — In  the  long  cata- 
logue of  distinguished  American  public  serv- 
ants, none  has  earned  more  respect  or  affec- 
tion In  the  major  world  capitals  than 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  Jr.,  the  newly  ap- 
p<dnted  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Mr.  Thompson  has  had  only  one  failure  in 
his  37  yean  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  He 
has  tried  and  tried  to  retire,  but  somehow 
he  never  made  It.  Some  President  is  always 
getting  In  his  way.  He  was  determined  to 
head  West  for  bis  native  Colorado  In  1962, 
but  President  Kennedy  talked  him  Into  stay- 
ing as  Ambaasador  at  Large.  He  was  sure  he 
waa  going  to  make  It  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
but  President  Johnson  called  on  him  the 
other  day  for  one  more  mission  to  Moscow, 
and  ss  always  he  agreed. 

THE   QtJALITT    OT   TBUST 

In  thiB  nolBy  and  cynical  generation,  when 
public  servants  are  often  the  subject  of  bad 
Jokes,  the  record  of  this  quiet,  spare,  plain- 
dealing  man  needs  to  be  remembered.  He 
baa  served  six  Presidents,  run  the  embassy  In 
Moscow  for  nine  years,  longer  than  any  other 
American,  and  had  more  success  In  negotiat- 


ing with  the  Russians  than  any  U.S.  diplomat 
since  the  start  of  U.S. -Soviet  diplomatic  re- 
lations in  1933. 

He  would  be  the  first  to  Insist  that  per- 
sonal qualities  of  personality  and  character 
are  seldom  decisive  factors  in  bargaining  with 
the  Russians,  but  the  record  is  clear  enough. 
He  has  the  quality  of  making  men  trust  him, 
and  of  seeing  the  long  perspective  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relationships,  even  In  the  ugliest  pe- 
riods of  political  crises. 

Ambassador  Thompson  was  one  of  five  for- 
eign diplomats  In  Moscow  when  It  was  under 
threat  of  siege  in  the  blackest  days  of  the  last 
World  War.  At  that  time,  he  was  in  sole 
charge  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  during  the  dark 
winter  of  1941,  when  he  also  represented 
British  Interests  there,  and  in  his  spare  time 
he  taught  himself  the  case  endings,  the 
Cyrillic  orthography  and  the  complex  gram- 
mar of  the  Russian  language 

Thompson  must  be  the  only  American  offi- 
cial who  has  not  been  blamed  by  the  Soviets 
for  all  the  crimes  of  the  human  race  Even 
when  Niklta  Khrushchev  was  in  a  sputtering 
rage  about  the  U.S.  spy  planes  flying  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1960.  the  Soviet  Premier  pub- 
licly exonerated  Thompson  while  blaming 
everyone  else. 

Again,  during  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  took  time  out  from  his  tirades 
against  the  U.S.  Government  to  propose  a 
toast  publicly  to  Ambassador  Thompson  and 
the  Ambassador's  lovely  and  talented  wife. 
Jane,  who  was  one  of  the  Soviet  Premier's 
few  trusted   foreign   acquaintances. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  turned  to  him  at  another  tense 
moment  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Thompson 
talked  to  the  Soviets  for  ten  years  about  an 
Austrian  state  or  peace  treaty  before,  at  the 
380th  official  meeting,  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  1955.  For  almost  nine  years  he 
patiently  talked  to  the  Russians  before  he 
finally  helped  arrange  a  settlement  over  the 
city  and  port  of  Trieste 

President  Johnson,  too,  no  doubt  has 
memories  of  Thompisons  calm  and  sound 
advice  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In 
1962,  when  Thompsons  confidence  that  a 
compromise  could  be  reached  by  prudent 
military  and  diplomatic  action  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Nevertheless,  the  human  costs  of  this  last 
assignment  are  rather  severe.  Tommy  Is  62 
now.  In  a  pinch,  he  could  probably  earn 
a  living  on  a  golf  course,  but  he  had  planned 
to  supplement  his  winnings  there  by  taking 
one  of  several  offers  to  preside  over  a  private 
Institute  engaged  In  Soviet  stizdles. 

TTiis  plan  now  has  to  be  abandoned,  and 
by  the  time  he  comes  back,  unless  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  opulent  Institutions 
chainge,  he  will  not  be  precisely  the  age  for 
new  and  hopeful  commercial  enterprises. 
Just  the  same.  It  Is  nevertheless  a  little  late 
for  Thompson  to  start  saying  "no  "  to  Presi- 
dents now,  though  he  doesn't  even  have  the 
consolation  of  feeling  that  the  chances  for 
fruitful  negotiations  In  Moscow  are  very 
good. 

His  first  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  ran 
into  the  days  when  the  Soviets  needed  Amer- 
ican help.  His  second  coincided  with  the 
detente  under  Khrushchev,  ana  his  third 
has  run  Into  Vietnam.  No  doubt  this  wae 
why  he  was  chosen.  The  President  wanted 
somebody  he  trusted  and  the  Russians 
wanted  him  on  hand  In  the  Soviet  capital 
Just  In  case  a  chance  for  settling  the  war 
turned  up.  so  Tommy  will  go.  leaving  his  golf 
sticks  behind  and  taking  his  ulcers  along. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE, 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
at  the  desk  Senate  bill  1607,  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
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an  amendment  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thLs  bill  be  taken  up 

Let  the  Record  show  that  I  have  cleared 
this  matter  with  the  dlstlnKulshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Tydincs  in  the  chain  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  to  the  bill  iS  1607'  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  13.  1962. 
authortzint;  the  establl.shment  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  on  page  2.  strike  out 
lines  3  and  4.  and  Insert : 

(bi  In  section  8  strike  out  ■•14.000.000" 
and  substitute   •»19.135.000" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on 
August  29  the  Senate  pa.ssed  S  1607  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee 

The  bill,  as  orlgLnally  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Increased  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisition  in 
connection  with  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  from  $14  millioi;  to  $18 
million,  and  clarified  a  prnvi.slon  of  the 
1962  act  with  respect  to  the  location  of 
an  access  road  into  the  seashore  area 

The  Senate  version  provided  the  addi- 
tional $4  million  authorization  In  order 
that  the  Nauonal  Park  Service  might 
complete  the  acquisition  of  parcels 
already  the  subject  of  condemnation 
proceedings 

The  owners  and  acreage  Involved 
were 

Bolema-Palisades,  D  Hertz,  Judgment 
entered,  1.120 

Boyd  Stewart    awaiting  trial.  817 

Umantour  Spit  Drake  Beach  Estates, 
awaiting  trial.  200 

Peoples  and  Ro.<^.  awalUng  trial,  1. 

Men/.le  awaiting;  trial.  3. 
The  House  of  Representatives  amended 
S.  1607  to  rai.se  the  authorization  ceiling 
to  $19.135000  This  provided  for  the 
additional  acquisition  of  1,566  acres  of 
land  for  a  price  of  $1,135,000  This  ad- 
ditional land  Is  covered  by  a  favorable 
purchase  option  which  will  expire  on 
December  31.  1966,  If  not  exercised. 

The  House-pasjied  version  uf  S.  1607 
authorizes  the  additional  appropriation 
of  $5,135,000  in  order  to  complete  the 
acquisition  of  a  total  of  3,707  acres  of 
land 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  concur  In 
the  House  amendment 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.vnt  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 


CHINA  S  MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  the  up- 
heaval In  CommunUt  China  m  recent 
weeks  may- -perhaps,  will — have  mo- 
mentous significance  for  the  entire  world 
Communist  China  ha«  been  under  a  tight 
totalitarian     unity     since     1949      It     is 


threatened  for  the  first  time  with  a  major 
internal  crisis. 

A  group  of  Communist  youth,  known 
as  the  Red  Guard,  have  engaged  in  a 
spree  of  book  burning  and  riots  and  have 
attacked  traditional  Commumst  ap- 
paratus and  Its  leaders  for  their  alleged 
■  bourgeois"  sympathies  The  Red 
Guards  have  established  a  new  mob  rule 
menacing  the  supremacy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Its  doctrines  and  its  lead- 
ers The  movement  exhibits  a  marked 
Increase  ui  the  zenophobic  natlonaJl.sm 
that  has  characterized  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime  since  It  took  control  of 
the  mainland 

Most  significantly,  the  actions  of  the 
Red  Guards  have  been  directed  against 
the  Chinese  intellectuals.  This  Is  an 
obvious  effort  to  separate  today's  regime 
from  Chinas  great  classical  tradition 
It  cuts  deep  Into  the  Chinese  soul  and 
will  leave  Its  mark  on  the  mental  health 
of  mf>dem  China  for  many  years  There 
are  already  reports  of  numerous  suicides 
by  Western-educated  scientists,  who 
apparently  found  themselves  unable  to 
coexist  with  the  present  madness  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  those  seeking  escape 
by  death  include  scientists  educated  In 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  In  the  free 
world  This  Is  a  great  blow  to  China's 
development  Communist  China  pos- 
sesses no  mean  scientific  establishment 
Its  scientists  have  recently  stolen  a 
march  on  the  entire  world  In  the  syn- 
thesis of  Insulin,  unlocking  one  of  the 
.secrets  of  human  life  And,  as  we  are 
all  unhappily  aware,  they  have  also  de- 
veloped nuclear  weapons. 

At  this  time  it  Is  not  possible  to 
analyze  the  drift  of  Chinese  affairs  Al- 
though the  regimes  control  has  been 
challenged,  there  has  been  no  breakdown 
of  central  power  which  has  characterized 
political  decline  In  earlier  periods  of 
Chinese  history  But  the  portent  of  the 
change,  apart  from  its  shape,  Ls  readily 
apparent  In  traditional  Chinese  life, 
there  Is  no  greater  error  than  the  sup- 
pression of  thought.  It  Is  an  ancient 
axiom  that  "Prom  books  one  learns  to 
eliminate  faults  '  The  Chinese  "know- 
nothings  '  have  sinned  greatly  The 
atonement  may  require  a  process  of 
reconstruction  over  many  years 

China,  with  Its  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  has  posed  a  major  challenge  to 
peace  and  stability  In  Asia  She  Is  the 
source  of  the  destruction  doctrine  of 
wars  of  national  liberation  It  might 
not  be  necessary  to  send  American  troops 
to  fight  communism  In  Vietnam  today 
were  It  not  for  the  aggressive  actions  and 
policies  of  the  Communist  Chinese — all 
the  supposed  charisma  and  Ingenuity  of 
Ho  Ch!  Mlnh  notwithstanding. 

Mr  President,  the  entire  world  Is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  future  course 
of  China  This  concern  la  shared  by 
leaders  In  the  free  and  in  pa.'-ts  of  the 
Communist  world  The  .S<jv1et  Union  is 
critically  aware  of  the  threat  to  her 
supremacy  among  Communist  countnes 
which  China  poses  tiquaJly  we  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  potential 
Chinese  expansion  and  hostility  All 
nations  recognize  the  threat  to  world 
peace  which  derives  from  hostile  and  Ir- 
rational behavior  by  a  large  power 


Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  Slates,  nor  any  of  our  respective 
Allies,  can  do  much  to  change  the  Cuur.^f 
of  the  history  of  700  million  people  We 
can  continue  to  contain  China  and  per- 
haps, where  necessary.  Insulate  her  !rom 
world  crises  In  which  she  might  other- 
wise play  an  Infectious  role  China  ha.«. 
to  a  large  extent,  created  her  own  isola- 
tion— her  foreign  policy  has  deen  dis- 
credited, her  political  and  economic 
systems  are  now  shaken  and  unreliable 

At  this  point  In  the  history  of  the  20lh 
century,  Communi.si  China  Is  disinter- 
ested !n  any  agreement  to  settle  the  con- 
flicts In  southeast  Asia  On  September 
29.  the  Albanian  representative  In  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
usually  regarded  as  Communist  China's 
voice  in  that  body,  flatly  rejected  any 
U  N.  involvement  m  a  southeast  Asian 
peace  settlement  His  statement  In- 
cluded a  clear  warning  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stay  away  from  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  Asia.  These  words  have  .since 
been  reiterated  by  Chinese  Communist 
Premier  Chou  En  Lai 

Many  observers  would  argue  that  it  Ls 
folly  to  proceed  toward  negotiation  for 
a  settlement  In  Vietnam  without  Com- 
munist China.  But  In  her  present 
mental  state  the  solemn  commitments  of 
tho.se  who  hold  power  in  China  today  arp 
likely  to  be  meaningless  tomorrow 
Communist  China  has  shown  no  inter- 
est In  mediating  the  problems  of  Asia 
short  of  utter  destruction  of  Western  In- 
fluence and  expulsion  of  non-Asian  in- 
terests— whether  capitalist.  Communist, 
or  otherwise 

The  Communists  and  the  free  world 
must  at  this  time  view  China  in  .some- 
what the  .same  light.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Communist  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, whether  Communist  or  free,  have  a 
longstanding  fear  of  Chinese  imperial- 
Ism,  and  they  know  full  well  that  the 
Chlne.se  have  staked  their  wager  in  Viet- 
nam on  utter  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the 
free  world 

Mao's  annolnled  successor.  Lin  Plao. 
said  last  month  that  Communist  China 
Is  determined  to  support  to  the  end  the 
light  in  Vietnam,  whatever  sacrifices  we 
have  to  make  "  He  also  said  that  his 
troops  are  waiting  to  be  called  and  that 
behind  them  stands  the  Red  Guard 

As  the  war  progresses  and  allied  mili- 
tary activity  puts  an  Increasing  strain 
on  the  manptiwer  reserves  of  North  Viet- 
nam, tiiere  will  be  an  Increasing  need  for 
Importation  of  men  and  material  from 
Communist  China.  If  not.  Indeed,  for  out- 
right Chinese  Intervention  Such  an 
event  would  lead  to  the  complete  Inun- 
dation of  the  national  Communist  move- 
ment In  Vietnam  by  China  and  would 
place  the  entirp  world  on  the  threshold 
of  a  third  global  war 

Mr  President.  I  have  no  Illusions 
about  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations  to  keep  the 
United  States  heavily  committed  In  Viet- 
nam. But  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
name.se.  under  constant  American  bom- 
bardment, are  suffering  a  relatively  much 
greater  loss  of  men  and  resources.  If 
the  war  goes  on  at  Its  present  rate,  the 
eventuality  which  we  all  fear  may  well 


come  to  pass :  the  active  lnter\ention  Into 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  of  the  Peo- 
ples Liberation  Army  of  Communist 
China  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  may  fear  this  as  much  or 
irore  than  we  do.  Faced  with  the  al- 
ternative of  either  a  peaceful  and  hon- 
orable .solution  which  would  let  America 
oil  the  hook  in  Vietnam  or  a  third 
world  war,  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least,  will 
have  to  accept  the  lesser  evil. 

It  is  a  great  paradox  in  the  modern 
world  that  hostile  powers  can  most 
quickly  agree  to  act  against  that  which 
they  mutually  fear— a  negative  form  of 
diplomacy,  but  at  least  an  effective  one. 

I  propose  that  the  U.S.  Government 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  Security 
Ciuncil.  of  which  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and    the    United    States    are    members. 
Our  Goveninient  should  ask  the  Council 
to  establish  a  collective  guarantee  of  the 
territorial    integrity   of    the   borders   of 
Vietnam,  both  north  and  south,  against 
external    attack    on   either   area.    This 
proposal  should  be  made  before  the  open- 
ing of  any  negotiations  on  the  future  of 
Vietnam      Adoption  of  such  a  guarantee 
of  territorial  security  would  commit  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  to  an  eventual 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  crisis  geared 
strictly  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  free  from  menacing  external 
Influences  of  their  giant  neighbor.     Such 
a  guarantee  should  help  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  Communist  Vietnamese  regarding 
China.     Tills  action  alone  should  bring 
closer   North   Vietnam's   willingness    to 
reach  by  negotiations  what  would  other- 
wise require   continued  and   intensified 
fighting  by  both  sides.     Under  increased 
pressure,    the    North    Vietnamese    must 
realize  that  a  successful  military  outcome 
to  their  actions  in  the  south  is  increas- 
ingly out  of  the  question. 

This  proposal  should  be  made  now.  in 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  If 
it  is  to  have  the  desired  effect,  It  must 
loeically  precede  arrangements  for  ne- 
gotiations on  Vietnam.  The  insulation 
of  Vietnam  from  the  larger  issue  of  the 
conflict  between  China  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  insure  that  Vietnam's 
problems  would  be  solved  in  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  not 
in  terms  of  pressures  from  outside, 

America  has  made  It  clear  that  the 
only  acceptable  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
crisis  Is  the  one  which  the  people  of  that 
country  can  agree  on.  The  Communists, 
on  their  pari,  have  at  least  paid  Upserv- 
Ice  to  this  notion.  Insulating  Vietnam 
from  the  irrationalism  of  today's  Com- 
munist China,  should  permit  the  world 
to  test  these  contentions.  If  there  is  In 
fact  an  area  of  agreement,  the  process  of 
negotiating  a  .settlement  can  go  forward. 
If  not,  we  will  have  to  find  other  paths 
to  explore,  or  face  the  madness  of  an- 
other major  conflict  which  Communist 
China  appears  determined  to  visit  upon 
this  unhappy  globe. 

Mr  President,  in  recent  weeks  there 
have  been  many  formulas  proposed  for  a 
peace  settlement  within  Vietnam.  I.  too, 
share  the  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  can  find  an  honorable  and 
just  solution  to  this  conflict.  But,  real- 
istically, we  cannot  expect  this  small  na- 
tion to  solve  sucli  a  major  crisis  without 
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help  from  the  major  powers.  The  least 
we  can  do  Is  assure  that  the  Conununist 
Chinese  nemesis  is  kept  at  bay.  This  is 
a  prerequisite  to  any  meaningful  search 
for  peace  within  Vietnam. 


SHIPPING  FEUD 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
mall  this  morning  I  received  a  front 
page  clipping  from  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch in  which  there  is  published  a  story 
under  the  headline  "Shipping  Feud 
Causes  Saigon  Port  Bottleneck." 

Among  other  things  the  column 
states: 

A  shipping  backlog,  cut  to  near  zero  only  a 
few  months  ago,  has  again  become  so  serious 
that  more  than  60  freighters  are  waiting  to 
be  unloaded  at  this  key  port.  U.S.  officials  and 
shipping  sources  said  Monday. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  back- 
log. Now  it  is  said  that  there  are  about  50 
freighters  moored  off  Vung  Tau.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Saigon  River,  and  another 
dozen  are  anchored  and  waiting  in  the 
river  near  Saigon.  Other  ships  are  being 
held  as  far  away  as  Manila  and  Yoko- 
hama. It  Is  contended  that  the  backlog 
is  the  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Army  and  the  AID. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are,  but 
It  is  a  serious  situation,  if  true,  and 
should  be  remedied. 

The  article  further  states: 
While   these  60   ships   are   waiting,   crew- 
men on   merchant   ships   draw   double   pay. 
nearly  $800  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  a  sound  rea- 
son for  the  backlog  of  60  ships  waiting  to 
unload — and  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
is — one  could  remain  silent;  but  this 
matter  is  serious. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  division  of  AID  which  is  in- 
volved had  better  get  to  work  on  solving 
the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  part 
of  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  part  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shippino  Petjd  Causis  Saigon  Port 
Bottleneck 
(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman ) 
Saioon.— A  shipping  backlog,  cut  to  near 
zero  only  a  few  months  ago,  has  again  be- 
come so  serious  that  more  than  60  freighters 
are  waiting  to  be  unloaded  at  this  key  port. 
V.3.  offlclaTs  and  shipping  sources  said  Mon- 
day. 

These  experts  blamed  the  situation  largely 
on  feuding  between  the  Army  and  the  Agen- 
cy lor  International  Development  (AID)  and 
on  mlsmanagwnent. 

The  situation  can  be  cured  only  by  firm 
action  at  a  high  level  In  Washington  to  make 
the  Army  and  AID  work  together,  said  the 
sources,  who  asked  to  remain  anonymous. 

The  shipping  experts  urged,  among  other 
things,  that  U.S.  contractors  with  proven 
performance  in  the  field  be  given  the  Job  of 
supervising  the  unloading  of  vessels  bearing 
war  goods  and  AID  material. 

Additional  port  faculties  are  being  built 
along  the  river  near  Saigon,  but  the  new- 
berths  may  not  be  ready  for  months. 

Other  V3.  authorities  acknowledge  a  bot- 
tleneck but  attribute  It  chiefly  to  the  South 
Vietnamese   government's   drastic    economic 


reforms.    They  say  this  resulted  in  Jammed 
warehouses. 

The  government  and  shipping  sovu-ces  said 
there  was  practically  no  backlog  of  ships  in 
June. 

Now.  thev  said,  there  are  about  50  freight- 
ers moored'off  Vung  Tau,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Saigon  river,  and  another  dozen  an- 
chored and  waiting  In  the  river  near  Saigon. 
Other  ships  are  being  held  as  far  away  as 
Manila  and  Yokohama.. 

They  estimated  '.be  average  waiting  period 
at  about  30  days. 

While  waiting,  crewmen  of  the  merchant 
ships  draw  double  pay,  nearly  $800  a 
month.  .   .  . 


OSCAR  S.  COX 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  one  of  Washington's  most  dis- 
tinguished attorneys  died.  Oscar  S.  Cox. 
who  had  played  a  most  important  role  in 
drafting  many  of  the  legislative  acts  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  died  sud- 
denly of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Mr,  Cox  was  best  known  for  his  draft- 
ing of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  that  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  supplying  of  defense 
materials  for  our  allies  during  World 
War  II.  He  had  been  with  the  Roose- 
velt administration  from  1933  to  1941  as 
assistant  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Because  of  his  bold  approach  to  legis- 
lative ideas,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
World    War    II    defense    supply    inter- 
changes, he  was  sought  out  as  an  adviser 
for  many  of  the  leaders  who  administered 
our  supply  programs.     He  served  from 
1941  to  1943  as  General  Counsel  for  both 
the  Lease-Lend  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Management.     He 
also  was  Assistant  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States   from   1942   to   1943, 
He  became  General  Counsel  of  the  For- 
eign  Economic   Administration   in   1943 
and  was  Deputy  Administrator  in  1945. 
Mr.  Cox,  after  leaving  Government  to 
become  senior  partner  of  Cox,  Lang  ford 
&  BrowTie,   was  an   adviser  on   foreign 
trade  matters  of  many  of  the  U.S   Gov- 
ernment departments. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Monroney  and  my- 
self, I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Cox  and  to  his  two  sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  about  the  many  out- 
standing achievements  Mr.  Cox  has  per- 
foi-med  through  his  services  as  a  public 
employee  and  as  a  leading  attorney  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo'ws: 

OSCAB    Cox 

Oscar  Cox  was  an  extraordinarily  reflective 
and  Imaginative  lawyer,  profoundly  Inter- 
ested in  the  law  as  a  social  Institution,  pro- 
foundly concerned  to  make  the  law  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  the  public  welfare.  The 
earlier  vears  of  his  professional  life,  tirelessly 
devoted  to  governmental  service,  came  at  a 
time  of  great  historical  significance  and  con- 
tributed dramatically  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Nazi-Fascist  Axis.  The  lend-lease  concept— 
the  idea  of  making  American  Industrial 
might  available  to  the  Allies  In  the  period 
prior  to  direct  American  involvement  In 
World  War  II— originated  in  Oscar  Cox's  re- 
sourceful mind;  and  the  drafting  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  In  which  he  played  a  principal  role 
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,raer  to  carry  out   the   policies  of  America 


cago    and  again  on  Monday  in  Washington, 
with'  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


help  the  civilian  population  to  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  living.    It  is  part  of 


uommunisl  cmria  has  been  under  a  tight 
totalitarian     umty     since     1949      It     is 


peace  which  derlvea  from  :\<>iuf  and  Ir- 
rational behavior  by  a  lar^--  ;>v>Aer 


the  war  goes  on  at  Its  present  rate,  uie 
eventuality  which  we  all  fear  may  well 


tlon  to  solve  sucli  a  major  crisis  without     Vietnamese   government's   drwUc   economic     x^ase  ^c.  .u ...  ^--^.^^     .■ 
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erempUOpd  hla  sure- handed  le^fal 

•iUp      Ad  C'jun»ellor-&L-law  In  lind  oatflf  (DV- 

emment    h?  emCx^dled  the  highest  trndltlon* 

of  hlB  calling      His  legacy  l«  an  Imperishable 

one 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I, 
too,  noted  with  rei^ret  the  passing  of  a 
dear  friend,  Oscar  Cox  whom  I  have 
known  during  my  24  years  :n  Congress 
I  knew  him  tlrst  when  he  was  involved 
In  lend-Iea.'^e  during  the  Second  World 
War  It  -i-AS  a:  a  time  when  the  Senator 
from  Okiatioma  and  I  were  both  serv- 
ing in  the  Houi*'  of  Fieprpsentatlves- 

He  was  an  outstanduus  h-iwycr.  but 
even  more  he  was  a  fine  man — a  good 
man  We  will  miss  hum  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend, on  behalf  of  the  Mansfield  family, 
miy  sincere  r>^grets  and  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  family 
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SUCI-EAR  ESCAIj\TTON 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coobent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  editorial  entitled  'Nuclear 
Elscalation  Would  Be  Disastrous,  '  pub- 
lished in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
Thursday.  October  6.  1966  I  commend 
thlfi  editorial  "o  thf  reading  of  every 
Senator  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  ail  who  read 
the  CosGREssioNAi  Record  It  is  a  well- 
reasoned  editorial  on  a  very  important 
subject,  and  I  feel  happy  and  privileged 
to  put  It  In  the  Rkcobd.  because  the  views 
it  expresses  correspond  exactly  wlti'.  my 
own 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows 

NtTCLKAR     EWALATTON     WOULD     Bs     DlSAflTUOVS 

A  CDlunxnUt  f jr  Thi"  Seic  York  Pott  fice- 
UouBly  sug^eated  Lbe  iUi«r  day  tu«t  a  quick 
and  cheap  soIj-.iod  lo  Uie  problem  of  Viet 
Najn  would  be  simply  to  kill  all  the  South 
Vletn&mose 

When  you  come  rlijht  down  to  It  this  horri- 
ble )««t  Lsnt  far  removed  from  reoent  jro- 
posals  m«de  ;n  deadly  earneat  by  such  elder 
•t«  tee  men'  a»  former  Prealdent  2Henho»rer. 
who  saM  he  W'^uMnt  automatically  pre- 
clude the  use  ->t  nuclear  weapons  to  w  n  a 
quick  victory  or  former  .\lr  Force  CMefs 
Nathan  r  Twining  and  Curtis  E  I,eMay  who 
have   calle^l   for  all-out  alrwar   in   Viet   Nam 

What  La  .\merlca  cooilnj}  to  when  men  who 
have  held  such  high  and  reaptjoslble  na- 
Uonal  positions  ?aii  make  such  irresponsible 
recommendations  '> 

Some  will  ask  whether  we  haven  t  IrjBt  o\i.'- 
moral  bearings^  That  s  a  moot  queatlon 
The  war  has  already  reached  *  stane  of 
8Uught«r  on  both  sides,  that  afTronu  all 
oonaclenoe  Wltneaa  the  Popes  roceut  an- 
gulahed  pleti,  for  peace  and  the  oiouDtlog 
concern  of  the  .^merlcan   :;eri{y    'f  ail  faitrvs 

A  [nore  practical  queatlon  Is  whether  we 
have  taken  leave  of  >ur  senses 

Doea  General  Elsenhower  Imagine  we  can 
tOM  nuclear  weapons  arotind  In  Southeast 
Aala  without  alienating  the  maaa  nf  mankind. 
Including  ii;  >ur  cl  aeat  all!e«  In  Europe  and 
without  bringing  Ruaala  or  China  Into  the 
wax"" 

General  l^Mny  says  he  Is  not  worried  ab<.-iut 
China  because  he  says.  South  Korea  and 
Nationalist  Chtnar  -with  US  ilr  and  nava. 
■upport  'should  pr'jvlde  more  than  enough 
force  to  bring  an  unstable  Red  China  Uj  her 
kneea  "  Nine  hundred  million  (^Ineae 
(that'i  the  latest  American  eatlmate )  on 
tbetr  kneee""  To  what  end?  Who  will  keep 
thflOQ  on  their  kneea''  The  South  Koreans'> 
Chiang''  American  troope?  How  many  and 
how  long? 


And  who  will  keep  the  Russians  out  of 
Manchuria  If  China  crumblea' 

What  tt.bout  those  Husalans  who  are  now 
staUoced  with  some  North  Vlelnameae  anti- 
aircraft batterlea,  according  to  American 
authorlUes?  Will  the  Soviet  Union  keep  her 
nuclear  p)owder  dry  IT  their  men  are  blown 
to  smithereens  by  an  all-out  American  aerial 
asaault  such  as  the  generals  recocrunend? 

Suppi«e  we  get  away  with  It — this  time'' 
Doea  Mr  E^laenhower  Imagine  that  the  United 
Stales  can  use  nuclear  weapons  at  will  and 
not  set  an  example  that  will  some  day 
be  followed  by  others'"  Pive  nations  al- 
ready have  the  bomb  Fifteen  more 
have  the  capability  of  becoming  nuclear 
power*  within  a  few  yeara.  the  experts  say 
Can  we  get  this  genie  back  Into  the  bottle 
once   we  ourselves   have  again  released  it^ 

The  frustration  that  haa  given  rise  to  these 
rash  proposals  from  three  old  soldiers  is  per- 
fectly understandable  We  have  increased 
the  number  of  U  S  troops  in  Viet  Nam  from 
20,000  to  more  than  300,000  in  less  than  two 
year*,  and  the  end  is  nowhere  In  sight  We 
have  tosaed  conventional  tH.«mba  Into  tiny 
Viet  Nam  at  a  rale  exceeding  World  War  II 
rates  of  bombing  without  bringing  peace 
perceptibly  nearer 

But  more  bombs,  or  atom  bombs  offer  no 
»<.'lutlon  to  this  essentially  poliucal  pri;»blem 
The  only  problem  that  nuclear  weuptjns  can 
solve  la  the  population  problem 

General  I^eMay  said:  'If  we  cant  win  with- 
out unacceptable  risk,  we  have  no  business 
fighting  m  the  Orst  place  " 

That's  Just  what  the  Pope,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  NaUons.  the  President 
of  Prance  and  a  lot  of  other  p)eople  have  been 
trying  to  tell  lu  for  a  long  time. 


PRESS   CONFEIiENCE   RL'^L^RKS   OF 
FORMER         PRESIDENT         EISEN- 
HOWER   AND    PRESIDENT    JOHN- 
SON ON   US    POLICY   IN   VIbrrNAM 
Mr     DIRKSEN       Mr     President,    on 
Monday  last,  (_><-U:)ber  3.  former  President 
Elsenhower,   m   a   press  conference   fol- 
lowing   that    morning's   meeting   of   the 
Republican  coordinating  committee,  ex- 
pressed   his   opinions,   on    Invitation    by 
Chairman  Ray  C    Bliss  and  In  response 
to  press  questions,  on  several  subjects  of 
public  Interest  and  Importance 

Among  these  subjects  was  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  repel  Communist  aggression 
In  southeast  Asia,  to  end  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  bring  about  tlie  achieve- 
ment of  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  as 
soon  as  possible 

Becau.se  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
misinterpretations  of  certain  of  General 
Elsenhower  s  remarks  which  have  since 
developed  in  the  press  and  in  congres- 
sional and  public  comment.  It  seenis  both 
appropriate  and  fair  to  Include  at  tills 
point  m  the  Record  the  full  and  accurate, 
text  of  Oeneral  El.s«nihower's  press  con- 
ference statements  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  exact  copy  of 
the  traiuvrtpt  of  Oeneral  Elsenhower's 
press  HDnference  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record 

There   beirvg   no   objection,   the   tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Relord.  tUs  follows 
OiMr««:.     EuiB.vHowm  s     Pkom     Co.vrT«iN<  i 

KlMAKItS     ».t    l»KrN     P«OM     THS     r».*N»C«tPT 

■  r  rKE  RKn  BLi<*?i  '"•niaoiNAnNo  CoMisrr- 
m  PacsB  CoNnaxvct  on  M.'Wdat  Oct*)- 
Bn  3    14^ 

Que«tl,.n    You    have    been    asked,    before. 
Sir.    If   you   would    use   nuclear   weapons   in 


Vietnam   and    I'm    not   certain    that    I   kr.,  * 
what  your  answer  Is      Would  you  tell  ut ' 

Mr  EisENHowEK  As  a  matter  of  fact  1  .. 
never  been  asked  that  specific  queatlou  t>f. 
fore.  I've  always  been  asked  about  m\  a,- 
tlona  In  Korea  I  pointed  out  that  the  ...r. 
dltlons  are  vastly  different  It's  very  hit.'?: 
to  give  you  a  hypothetical  question  and  p'. 
an  answer  In  a  military  situation  where  yo;; 
first  of  all  have  to  look  at  the  situation 
When  I  Was  in  the  White  House  we  had  ui- 
moet  a  monopoly  In  atomic  power  and  In  i.«r- 
taln  phases  of  It  we  did  have  a  monopo;-. 
bo  that  there  was  a  very  great  respect  lo: 
what  we  might  do  But  I  never  threatened 
openly  to  use  atomic  weapons  then  1  iaid 
I  would  no  longer  be  restricted  by  the  sort  o'. 
gentleman's  agreement  that  there  would  be 
no  fighting  outside  the  Yalu  River  and  »h,r.- 
ever  was  needed  to  win  that  war  or  rnuke 
them  sign  that  armistice  right  now.  I  wuula 
do  whatever  was  necessary  and  not  make 
promises  atxiut  refitrlctlona  of  the  weapon.' 
that  were  used  That's  the  question  Iw  hecr. 
asked  and  the  way  of  an  answer  Nu*  : 
don't  know  how  I  would  flght  this  war  toduv 
I  would  have  to  live  with  It  Just  like  anyboo, 
else  would  The  President  has  to  muke  a  : 
the  decisions 

I  Just  say  this  I  would  do  anything  tha: 
Would  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  ate 
successful  conclusion  aa  rapidly  as  I  could 
so  that  we  could  get  around  to  the  buslnes-s 
of  eatabllshlng  a  viable  economy  and  a  stable 
government  freely  selected  by  the  citizens 
themselves,  and  not  Imposed  on  them.  That 
Is  what  were  trying  to  do  It's  as  nuicli  a 
political  war  as  a  military  one  at  the  moment 
and  Its  a  very  difficult  one  No  one  Is  mlnl- 
miilug  the  difficulties  but  I  nor  any  other 
persijn  outside  the  AdmlrUstratlon  and  bear- 
lug'the  resp^>n8lblllty  to  all  the  American 
people  can  make  any  decision  as  to  what 
should  be  done 

Question  You  would  not  automatically 
preclude  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr  EisENHowEB  I  wouldn't  automBtlcalljr 
preclude  anything.  I  want  to  bring  out 
again  When  you  appeal  to  force  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  America  abroad,  when  you 
once  appeal  to  force,  there  Is  no  court  above 
you  The  problem  Is  you  said  we're  going  to 
do  this  and  here  we're  going  to  Impose  our 
will  Our  will  here  Is  to  suppwrt  the  peciple 
who  want  to  be  free  and  not  going  to  be 
dominated  by  Communism  All  right,  as 
long  as  we  have  to  do  that,  let's  do  It  In 
whatever   way    that    Is    necessary 

Question  General,  do  you  think  the  John- 
8«jn  Administration  has  precluded  the  use  of 
nucleiar  weapons? 

Mr  Elsenhower  I  don't  know  I'm  not 
sure  There  are  always  very  broad  political 
questions  as  well  as  military  But  they  have 
to  make  that  dei-lslon  themselves  On  that 
particular  point  I  don't  think  they've  ever 
asked  me  my  opinion 

Queatlon  Mr  Elsenhower  you  said  you 
would  do  whatever  Is  necensary  to  win  In 
Vietnam  Should  we  Interpret  It  that  you 
dijn't  think  that  everything  Is  now  being 
done'' 

Mr  EisENHowEH  No,  you  can't  Infer  any- 
thing I'm  saying  this  I'm  not  trying  to  set 
up  myself  as  a  competent  authority  to  crltl- 
clae  the  Administration  I/et  me  point  this 
out  Suppose  I  could  get  65  percent  of  the 
p<jpulatu>n  of  America  to  agree  with  me  in 
Some  program  that  was  Inimical  to  what  the 
President  Is  now  trying  to  do  He  still  car- 
ries the  responsibility,  my  friends,  and  I 
would  be  doing  the  greatest  disservice  to  the 
United  States  that  anyone  could  believe  in  or 
could  Imagine  So.  I  go  and  give  my  advice 
whenever  It  Is  requested  and  I  Just  say  what 
I  would  do  If  I  had  the  responsibility  Just 
a*  soon  as  I  could  I  would  bring  this  to  a  con- 
cluaJon  Because,  as  Senator  DniKSEN  pointed 
>ut,  there  is  the  blood  of  a  lot  of  young  men 
that'i  Involved  and  whenever  we  have  had 
caaualttee     America    has    had    casualties,    In 


„der  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  Araer^ca 
J^oad  American  as  a  whole  has  made  It  the 
i::-  order  of  buslneM  to  get  that  war  done 
«:;<  I  dout  care.  You  can  bring  up  all 
fhe  programs  that  have  to  do  with  welfare 
and  spa^nd  ftU  the  rest.  Everything  must 
tike  a  back  seat  to  winning  the  war  and 
that's  what  I  believe  In. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  it 
seems  equally  appropriate  and  fair,  be- 
cause of  General  Eisenhower's  repeated 
emphasis  upon  his  support  of  President 
Johnson  in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  President  Johnson's  com- 
ments on  this  issue,  as  made  yesterday  In 
his  press  conference,  also  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORD, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scnpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Poet,  Oct.  7. 
'  19661 


Policy  on  Vittnam 
(President       Johnson's       press       conference 
remarks  as  taken  from  a  transcript  of  hla 
remarks  on  Thursday,  Oct.  6,  1966) 
Mr    LisACER   (question I.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  has  said  we  should  use  whatever 
IS  necessnxv  not  excluding  nuclear  weapona, 
to  end  the  lighting  In  Vietnam. 
What  do  vou  think  of  such  a  proposal? 
Answer    Without  passing  on  the  accuracy 
of  your  quotation  of  President  Elsenhower,  I 
would  sav  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Government 
to  exercise   the  best   Judgment  of  which  we 
are  capable   In   an   attempt   to   provide   the 
maximum   deterrence   with   a   minimum  In- 
volvement    The  easiest  thing  we  could  do  la 
get  in  a  larger  war  with  other  nations. 

We  are  constantly  concerned  with  the  dan- 
gers of  that  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
desire  to  capitulate  or  to  retreat.  So  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  your  present  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  to  provide  the  strength  that  General 
Westmoreland  felt  was  necessary:  to  prevent 
the  aggressor  from  succeeding  without  at- 
tempting to  either  conquer  or  to  Invade,  or 
to  destroy  North  'Vietnam. 

Our  purp<T6e  is  a  limited  one  and  that  iB 
to  permit  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  We  are  going  to  be  con- 
cerned with  anv  effort  that  might  take  on 
more  far-reaching  objectives  or  Implications. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  finally. 
because  of  its  objective  and  helpful  as- 
sessment of  this  question,  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sim  of  October  5  de- 
serves the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  press,  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  that  editorial  also 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 

NfCi-EAB  Strategy 

Against  the  background  of  his  own  earlier 
remarks  about  the  Korean  war  of  1950-1953, 
former  President  Elsenhower's  comments  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam  are  lesB  startling  than 
they  seemed  at  first  glance.  In  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  presidential  memoirs.  General  El- 
senhower reported  on  a  talk  he  had  with 
President  Truman  shortly  alter  the  start  of 
the  war  in  Korea.  He  wrote  that  he  said  to 
Mr  Truman- 

"Our  nation  has  appealed  to  the  use  of 
force  We  must  make  sure  of  success.  'We 
should  move  quickly  to  the  necessary  level  of 
mobilization  and  begin  at  once  to  concen- 
trate and  use  whatever  force*  may  be  re- 
quired" 

If  this  sounds  familiar  It  is  beeauM  It  It 
substantially  what  General  Elaenhower  said 
last  week  during  a  press  conference  in  Chi- 


cago   and  again  on  Monday  In  Washington, 
with'  respect  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

After  he  had  become  President  himself. 
and  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  In 
Korea  were  dragging  inconclusively.  General 
Elsenhower  wrote  in  his  book  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "definite  measures 
were  needed  to  halt  thU  Intolerable  condl- 

"One  possibility,"  he  wrote,  "was  to  let  the 
Communist  authorities  understand  that.  In 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  progress,  we  In- 
tended to  move  decisively  without  Inhibition 
In  our  use  of  weapons,  and  would  no  longer 
be  responsible  for  confining  hostilities  to 
the  Korean  Peninsula.  We  would  not  be 
lUnlted  by  any  world-wide  gentleman's  agree- 
ment In  India  and  In  the  Formosa  Straits 
area,  and  at  the  truce  negotiations  at  Pan- 
munlon.  we  dropped  the  word,  discreetly,  of 
our  Intentions.  We  felt  quite  sure  it  would 
reach  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  ears. 
Soon  the  prospects  for  armUtlce  negotiations 

seemed  to  Improve."  ^  ^  ♦„  h„ 

In  other  words,  this  was  Intended  to  be 
a  notice  that  the  United  States  would  not 
bar  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  bring  the 
Korean  war  to  an  end.  (The  Soviet  Union 
had  tested  Its  first  atomic  devices  by  that 
time:  Red  China,  of  course,  had  not. ) 

There  Is  no  conclusive  evidence  In  the 
Western  world  that  the  warning  In  Itself 
caused  the  Communist  side  to  take  a  more 
amenable  position  toward  an  armistice.  The 
late  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  was  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  let  It  be  known  In  Washing- 
ton that  he  thought  the  warning  had  reached 
the  right  persons  and  was  a  factor  in  the 
Communist  action.  General  Elsenhower,  m 
his  book  and  In  subsequent  comments, 
showed  his  own  agreement  with  the  Dulles 

thesis. 

General  Elsenhower  would  seem  to  na\e 
somewhat  the  same  thing  In  mind  now  with 
respect  to  Vietnam.  He  Is  saying  that  he 
would  not  "automatically  preclude  anything 
necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  He 
would  not  pubUcly  promise  that  the  United 
States  would  not  use  nuclear  weapons  un- 
der any  circumstances  In  Vietnam. 

Former  Gov.  Thomas  E,  Dewey  of  New 
York  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  politician,  made 
thU  comment  on  General  Elsenhower's  state- 
ment: "I  don't  believe  he  was  really  recom- 
mending the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  He 
was  simply  saying  that  you  don't  Inform 
the  enemy  on  what  you  Intend  to  do. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  by  his  ac- 
Uons  thus  far.  as  well  as  by  his  many  state- 
menU  that  he  Intends  to  bring  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  an  honorable  conclusion  wnth- 
out  using  nuclear  weapons.  He  has  not 
threatened  to  use  them  but  he  has  not  pub- 
Ucly or  "automaUcally"  excluded  them.  Nor 
did    President   Truman    during   the   Korean 

Thus  the  present  discussion  of  what  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  said  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  what  can  be  Inferred  from  his  words. 
has  little  real  application  to  the  facts  In 
Vietnam  The  discussion  could  be  damaging 
to  the  United  States  position  If  It  causes 
others  to  think  there  U  any  subsUntlal 
sentiment  In  this  country  for  the  use  of 
such  weapons  or  for  an  expansion  of  the 
war. 


ARTICLE  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY  ON  "THE 
SHIRT-SLEEVES  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM" 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  what  we  read.  see.  and  hear  as  regards 
Vietnam  concerns  the  battle  of  bullets 
and  bombs,  of  armed  combat  In  the 
Jungles,  mountains,  and  rice  paddles. 

But  ther«  is  another  "war"  beliig 
waged  in  Vietnam.     It  Is  the  flght  to 


help  the  civilian  population  to  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  It  is  part  of 
mankind's  oldest  effort— against  disease, 
illiteracy,  and  hunger.  In  this  flght. 
almost  all  Americans  see  eye  to  eye.  Few 
among  our  people  are  opposed  to  the 
humanitarian  aid  we  are  providing  to  a 
nation  which,  for  more  than  2G  years, 
has  been  torn  by  war. 

The  American  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  this  peaceful  struggle  de- 
serve our  highest  praise.  Their  sacrifice, 
skill  and  diligence  are  well  described  in 
an  article  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  in  the  April-June  1966  issue 
of  the  Civil  Service  Journal.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "The  Shirt-Sleeves  War  In 
Vietnam."  It  is  based  upon  the  Vice 
President's  personal  findings  during  his 
trip  to  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  subse- 
quent information  which  he  has  com- 
piled. 

In  an  attached  statement,  the  Vice 
President  has  specifically  commended 
personnel  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  in  that  embattled 
land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Vice  President' s  article  including 
his  tribute  to  AID  personnel  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tribute  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  are  as  follows : 

Shirt-Sleeves  Wab  in  Vhh-nam 
(By  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  i 
When  I  went  to  Vietnam  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  last  winter,  a  high  official  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  said  to 
me  on  the  plane  from  Honolulu  to  Saigon: 
"We  are  12  years  late   ...  but  It  is  not  too 

late  " 

He  was  referring  to  the  reforms  needed  to 
give  his  15  million  people  a  better  life.  He 
was  looking  beyond  the  war  which  has  rav- 
aged his  country.  What  gave  him  hope  were 
advances  under  the  new  development  pro- 
irram  the  agricultural  advances,  the  2.300 
schools  built,  the  6,200,000  textbooks  printed 
and  distributed  In  the  past  3  years. 

He  has  reason  for  hope.  Throughout  Viet- 
nam there  are  visible  signs  of  progress— a  new 
well  dug  a  cUnlc  constructed,  a  school  roofed, 
a  fish  pond  stocked.  In  themselves  they  may 
not  seem  much,  especially  In  relation  to  the 
needs.    But  they  are  steps  in  the  right  dlrec- 

"-nie  United  States  Is  helping  take  those 
steps  too.  During  fiscal  year  1966  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  which  ad- 
ministers economic  assistance,  committed 
»729  million  In  aid.  Including  agricultural 
products  distributed  through  the  Public  Law 
480  Pood  for  Peace  program. 

AH)  maintains  Its  largest  mission  In  Viet- 
nam More  than  a  thousand  Americans  are 
directly  hh-ed  or  under  contract.  They,  and 
the  1800  Vietnamese  and  300  citizens  of 
other  Free  World  countries  who  are  employed 
by  AID.  are  fighting  what  has  been  called 
■the  other  war  In  Vietnam."  I  call  it  "the 
shirtsleeves  war."  Through  personal  obser- 
vations and  stafr  assistance  I  have  puUed 
together  some  information  on  that  war  and 
the  dedicated  freedom-loving  civilians  who 
are  fighting  It.  I  Imow  firsthand  how  vitally 
important  their  battle  is-and  I  "^w  how 
doggedly  they  are  waging  It.  Their  efforts, 
theu-  resourcefulness,  their  bravery,  and  their 
determination  fill  me  with  pride— which  I 
want  to  share  with  others. 

THERE  IS  NO  LIMIT  .  .  ." 


AID'S  headquarters  are  In  Saigon,  but  most 
Of  the  work  Is  done  In  the  provinces.     AID 
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has  »aaltt^.(^fl  a  r^pnwentatlve  and  In  moat 
cnnrm  an  »««L«tarit.  to  direct  the  ADD  program 
In  each  of  the  43  provUnceB 

The  prov  rep"  Vs  the  American  AIU  man 
who,  niore  ttjan  any  other.  mHkes  It  poeaiDle 
to  say  "we  are  not  too  late  "  Aja  AID  prov 
rep  must  be  a  little  of  everything  He  knows 
how  '.u  nil  out  an  Invoice  for  a  bulk  ship- 
ment ')f  steel  bars  and  cement,  and  he  knows 
how  '..)  build  a  makeshift  wheelchair  for  an 
Invalid  child  He  can  campoae  and  dispatch 
clecu-  reports  to  Washington  and  be  can  teach 
tribal  women  how  to  cook  bulgur  wheat.  He 
can  li.  e  far  dnys  In  a  cave  If  be  has  to.  and 
he  can  breathe  underwater  through  a  straw 
In  a  rice  paddy 

There  la  no  limit.  I'  «e*ma.  on  what  an  AID 
man  must  do  In  Vietnam  One  moonlit 
night  las'  year,  Sanford  i Sandy)  Stone,  of 
Clevel^id  Ohio,  a  Deputy  Regional  Repre- 
sentauve  Utr  AID,  fuund  himself  sitting  in  a 
mortar  pit,  hoping  the  Viet  Cong  would  .v^."ee 
with  him  that  it  was  t(X>  beautiful — and  too 
brilliant — a  night  to  fight. 

"I  kept  saylnij  u>  myself,"  he  said  In  telling 
about  It  later  Stone,  you  spent  21  years  In 
the  armv  What  are  you  doing  here  ao  a 
civilian'  ' 

The  vli;<tt<e  .'  --^  :;>;  Be  had  be«n  attacked 
the  week  bel  iv  ti.*"  AID  Provincial  Repre- 
sentative h*d  txi-eri  •icr;',  b,i,  k  1. 1  Saigon  with 
the  body  of  hl:^  rrvirrlcred  Filipino  assistant. 
and  Sandy  had  t>efn  sent  In  to  *ee  what  Me 
could  d'l  I'-  i.elp  the  townspe<.'ple  recover 
from  the  ■isAn,;:'-  .Sandy  .saw  to  It  that  food 
was  shipped  :r.  from  S<Ug<'n,  enlisted  four 
volunteers  ii.  restrir;^  the  electric  p<-wer  lines. 
recruited  m.>re  ;j.?T>p;e  u:>  :ny  en. ■ugh  wnter 
pipe  to  Huppcv  -.he  hospital  and  provincial 
headquarters  v.ih  water 

With  the  aasiatance  of  a  Vietnamese  of  Jeer 
he  aasembied  w  >rk  crews.  offerlr.K  xarf*--*  of 
one  AID  can    if  -ookln^  oil  a  day  per  man. 

"We've  ^i)t  t.j  do  aonietliirig  uj  i-han<i'  the 
scenery  around  here.'  he  told  the  people. 
The  workers  appeared — men.  wi  men  and 
children  and  within  a  couple  of  Jiya  ■shat- 
tered sti'res  had  been  cleared  ii*  iv  i:.l1  a 
bomb  crater  Riled  In  R'joflng  pr-.  vlded  by 
AID  Covered  Uie  town  market  and  the  re- 
maining danuige  was  erased 

The  work  helped  morale.  Sandy  said 
"There's  a  peycho^  i^lcal  uplift."  he  said.  'In 
people  doing  something  for  themselves  il-te 
building  a  market  If  they  put  their  own 
effort  liito  It.  It  meana  that  much  more." 

Other  problenia  as  j&e  The  hospital  had 
no  food,  so  Saiidy  irranged  for  rice  and  vege- 
tables Dead  Vie;  Con<<  lying  around  the 
countryside  were  breeding  grounds  for  dis- 
eases that  could  1>«  spread  by  flying  Insects. 
Sandy  requested  DDT  teams 

About  5  Irivs  df.er  tl:e  attack  Intelligence 
reports  cAiae  :  the  defenders  f  Song  Be 
that  two  Viet  C'<iig  battalliins  were  returning 
to  finish  the  Job  their  companions  had 
muffed  ear'ler  Every  man  was  called  for 
guard  duty  ai.d  Sandy  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  K.  rea  who  had  only  retired  from 
the  Arn-.y  in  .August  l»a3,  found  hlmseif 
back  In  a  set  of  fatigues  in  the  mortar  pit 
in    the    American    military    cump..jund 

"Purtunrttaly.  ■  he  said.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
moonlit  uight.  If  I  had  been  In  charge  of 
Um  forces  attacking.  I  would  have  called  It 
off."  The  Viet  Cong  apparently  felt  the 
same  way  be^aube  they  never  came. 

Sandy    has   expressed   the  situation   well 

"In  Vletimin  he  said  we  ar«  ficed  »-tii 
a  new  kiud  ^  f  wvir  where  a  purely  mllit^iry 
solution  Is  unpusslbla.  Cnlass  military 
action  is  combined  with  social  political,  ar.- 
•conomlc  improvements  to  the  rural  peop*. 
are  given  a  stake  in  their  country  worth 
deifendiag  there  i^an  be  no  permanent  vic- 
tory here  over  -ymmunlsm  " 

It  Is  the  AID  prov  rep  who  brings  h «.:::• 
to  the  farmers  and  the  flshemien  'f  Vleir.am 
the  understanding  that  ,Amer1oaiis  are  2ght- 
(Tf   f^r    .more    than    Just    military    vlcton««. 


that  we  are  also  fighting  "the  other  war  ' — the 
war  against  poverty  Ignorance,  and  disease 
We  are  there  not  only  with  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen,  but  with  nurses,  teachers  and 
farm  experts. 

Last  year,  AID  medical  personnel  assisted 
the  Vietnamese  In  administering  23  million 
Inoculations  for  cholera.  smallix>x.  the 
plague,  and  other  diseases — enough  for  one 
and  a  half  shots  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  entire  country  AID  has  also 
helped  build  and  stock  12.S00  rural  health 
clinics — an  avera^  of  one  for  every  hamlet. 
More  than  9.000  elementary  and  secondary 
school  classrooms  have  been  added  To  grow 
better  crops  and  Increase  farm  income,  AID 
has  helped  distribute  nearly  100.000  tons  of 
fertilizer  under  the  Vietnam  Ooverrunenfs 
credit  fertilizer  program. 

All  of  these  statistics  point  in  one  direc- 
tion natlon-buUdlng.  The  opportunity  to 
help  save  and  build  a  nation  Is  the  real  chal- 
lenge for  the  United  States  In  Vietnam.  It 
Is  a  challenge  of  enormous  proportions 
Even  without  a  war.  the  task  would  be  an 
awesome  one.  The  average  Vietnamese  has 
an  Income  equivalent  to  tllS  a  y«ar  Less 
than  half  the  people  can  read  and  write. 
There  are  only  200  Vietnamese  civilian 
doctors 

To  relieve  this  situation,  AID  hires  Its  own 
doctors  when  It  can.  gets  help  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  through  doctors  on 
loan,  and  finances  a  program  started  last 
summer  called  Project  Vietnam.  Under  this 
program.  American  doctors  can  volunteer 
for  60  days'  service  In  a  Vietnamese  provincial 
hospital.  The  dollar  cost  of  AID'S  health 
programs  this  year  will  be  about  (45  million. 

One  of  Project  Vietnam's  volunteers.  Dr, 
Mairtln  Funk  of  Park  Ridge.  Ill  .  reported  to 
the  66-bed  hospital  In  the  city  of  Kontum 
In  central  Vietnam's  remote  highlands  to 
find  only  one  Vietnamese  doctor  available  to 
treat  the  nee<l«  of  the  74,000  citizens.  There 
was   no   clinic   for  outpatient   treatment. 

"My  primary  concern  In  medicine  Is  to 
keep  people  well. '  Dr  Funk  said  "I  am  In- 
terested in  controlling  ailments  In  their 
early  stages  so  people  don't  have  to  go  to 
the  hospital."  That's  why  he  decided  to  be- 
gin an  out-patient  clinic. 

"I  started  with  nothing."  he  said  "No 
Jterpreter.  technicians,  nurses,  or  medica- 
tions '  He  got  an  extra  room  In  the  hoe- 
pltal  for  bis  clinic,  painted  It,  and  put  in 
fluorescent  lights  and  running  water,  A 
United  States  Army  doctor  stationed  In  Kon- 
tum volunteered  to  help  with  the  clinic. 

We  started  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
pills  and  20  patients."  he  said. 

News  about  the  clinic  began  to  spread. 
In  less  than  3  months  Dr  Funk  was  han- 
dling as  many  as  121  patients  In  a  single 
morning 

Weekends,  Dr  Punk  went  to  villages  In 
the  province  with  American  soldiers  to  hold 
sick  call  Some  of  the  villagers  had  never 
seen  an  American  before 

"Usually  when  we  went  Into  a  village,  they 
would  seem  apprehensive  "  he  related  "But 
after  5  or  10  minutes,  they  would  start  to 
relax  and  by  the  time  I  left,  they  would  be 
very  amiable  " 

'We  would  always  try  to  leave  the  message 
with  the  people  that  if  they  were  111,  they 
should  come  to  the  cltnlc  for  care  " 

Many  of  them  did  come.  Including  Viet 
r  i!ig  prisoner^!  brought  In  by  the  police 
Their  aiseasea  Included  pneumonia,  arthritis, 
tapeworm,   diarrhea     and    tuberculosis 

"I  think  I  have  seen  more  TB  here  than 
In   my  entire  practice  at  home,"  he  said 

Why  did  a  succaaaful  doctor  with  a  com- 
fortable practice  la  the  heart  of  America 
volunteer  to  travel  halfway  around  the  world 
and  put  himself  In  the  middle  of  a  remote 
and  primitive  society,  hundreds  of  years  be- 
hind all  that  he  was  accustomed  to""  Dr 
P>jnk  says  he  went  to  Vietnam  'because  there 


was  something  to  be  done,  and  I  wanted  to 
help  ■■ 

A     MUXION     RXrVCiCES 

The  battle  to  overcome  the  problems  that 
beset  the  Vietnamese  is  made  more  dlfflcult 
by  the  swelling  numbers  of  refugees.  The 
fighting  has  created  almost  I  million  refu- 
gees-— mostly  women  and  children  who  have 
been  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  AID 
men  and  women  help  these  refugees  at  first 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  then  to  find  new 
homes  There  are  235  refugee  camps  in  the 
country,  mostly  In  the  coastal  areas. 

Through  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  AID 
sees  that  foodstuffs  are  distributed,  that  tin 
roofing  Is  put  up  over  the  new  homes,  that 
latrines  are  dug  and  clinics  established.  Al- 
ready nearly  500.000  refugees  have  been  re- 
settled through  AID'S  assistance. 

Prank  Wlsner.  27.  a  native  of  Washlngtai. 
DC  is  one  of  the  AID  employees  helplug 
the  refugees.  In  a  small  camp  55  miles  from 
Saigon,  he  works  side  by  side  with  the 
Vietnamese. 

"When  I  first  came  here,  the  people 
wouldn't  talk  to  me."  he  said  "They  didn't 
know  what  to  think,  being  forced  out  of  their 
homes  and  thinking  they  had  nowhere  to  go, 
I  speak  Vietnamese,  and  now  that  they  know 
I  am  here  to  help  them,  they  talk  to  me  all 
the  time." 

The  farmers  Wlsner  referred  to  were  part 
of  26.000  refugees  In  Dlnh  Tuong  Province, 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  In 
the  Delta  south  of  Saigon  Wlsner  Is  as- 
sistant provincial  representative,  and  he  sees 
to  It  that  the  refugees  get  clothing,  food, 
medical  care  hotislng,  and  finally  the  means 
to  earn  a  living.  For  one  family  he  helped 
establish  a  small  fumlture-maklng  operation 
so  that  they  could  earn  their  own  living  on 
the  market 

To  the  north,  in  the  port  city  of  Danang, 
another  provincial  operations  officer  Is  equal- 
ly successful  In  quite  a  different  way,  Roger 
Burgess  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Is  a  former  uci 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Workers  Union.  He  reported  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  last  September.  Vietnamese  new- 
comers are  not  Burgess'  major  problem,  but 
the  sudden  arrival  of  thousands  of  American 
military  personnel  has  created  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  city's  transportation,  elec- 
tricity, and  garbage  dlspoaal  systems,  A 
community  relations  council  has  been  estab- 
lished to  help  Iron  out  differences,  and  Bur- 
gees has  help>ed  Increase  the  cargo  handling 
ability  of  the  port. 

At  a  recent  livestock  fair  In  Danang. 
Burgees  sflys  American  pigs  were  the  blRgest 
hit.  Bur>;e8s  plans  to  distribute  another  300 
of  them  around  tlie  farming  outskirts  of 
Danang  before  the  end  of  spring.  AID's  so- 
called  plg-corn  program  has  been  one  of  the 
Agency's  outstanding  success  stories.  It  was 
started  In  19611  by  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Earl  Brockman, 
poultry  farmer  from  Idaho  The  program  Is 
a  Joint  effort  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Agricultural  CooperaUon  Associations  of 
Vietnam,  which  distributes  supplies  and 
offers  credit  to  buy  the  pigs  The  AID  Mis- 
sion provides  cement  for  the  pigsties  and  sur- 
plus feed  grains  for  the  pigs.  The  program 
has  put  tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
farmers  Into  the  plg-ralslng  business.  The 
cost  to  AID  Is  about  •«  per  family  for  the 
concrete.  The  feed  comes  from  Food  for 
Peace  stocks. 

Here  Is  another  example  of  the  way  AID'S 
prov  reps  work: 

In  Klen  Phong  Province,  which  Is  an  area 
along  the  meandering  Mekong  River,  prov  rep 
Robert  M  Tralster  of  Uverpool.  N A'  .  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  a  village  elder  named 
Nguyen  Van  Tram  A  former  chief.  'Van 
Tram  had  earlier  been  kidnapped  by  the 
c<-mmun!st,s  who  sliced  off  his  Index  finjiter 
and  sent  it  t..  his  wife  In  a  ransom  demand. 
He  was  ransomed,  but  before  he  was  released, 
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the  Viet  Cong  told  him  they  would  kill  him 
If  he  "worked  for  the  enemy." 

This  didn't  stop  Nguyen  Van  Tram.  He 
derided  to  work  even  harder  for  his  people. 
He  took  a  40-mlle  trip  down  the  Mekong  to 
the  capital  of  Cao  Lanh.  and  there  he  looked 
for  AID'S  Bob  Traistcr.  He  asked  Tralster 
tor  AID'S  help  in  building  a  school  for  600 
children  Van  Tram  said  that  If  AID  would 
lunilsh  the  building  materials,  he  would  do- 
nate the  land  The  property  he  gave  was 
wiTth  about  10  years'  pay  for  an  average 
Vietnamese. 

Soon  Van  Tram  and  TraUter  were  on  a  boat 
with  a  supply  of  cement,  steel,  and  roofing. 
Bark  at  the  hamlet  of  Phu  Lol  where  Van 
Tram  owned  his  property,  the  people  were 
told  of  the  Joint  project  and  immediately 
pitched  in.  The  combination  of  AID  mate- 
rials, the  village  elder's  land,  and  the  people's 
own  labor  built  a  '.2-room  schoolhouse  Today 
a  new  3-room  addition  Is  under  construction. 

This  may  seem  like  a  little  bit — two  rooms 
»nd  another  three  rooms — for  a  country  that 
Is  embroiled  in  a  Ufe-and-dealh  struggle  and 
ihiit  needs  almost  everything  But  It  Is 
this  spirit  of  cooperation,  this  sacrificing  and 
this  working  together  that  will  bring  victory 
In  this    'other  war"  we  are  fighting. 

A  demonstration  project  I  visited  in  Vlet- 
niim  was  staffed  by  teenagers  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Saigon — a  badly  rundown  slum, 
the  worst  In  the  city.  Under  the  leadership 
of  those  students,  however,  a  group  of  ref- 
ugee fajnlUes  had  converted  what  had  been 
an  abandoned  and  water-filled  graveyard 
into  an  attractive  and  orderly  neighborhood 
of  new  homes.  A  community  center  and  a 
new  school  were  being  built,  and  local  olD- 
o:aIs  had  been  elected  by  the  people. 

Sometimes  success  with  needed  projects 
can.  Instead  of  easing  the  burdens,  actually 
make  more  work  for  the  prov  rep.  One  man 
who  had  a  particularly  large  Influx  vt 
refugees  In  his  coastal  province  had  to  work 
night  and  day  to  help  reestablish  them  In 
new  homes  nearby. 

That  same  prov  rep — Richard  Krlegel  of 
.Arlington,  Va. — once  slept  five  ntgbta  alone 
:n  an  abandoned  hamlet  to  prove  to  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  who  had  fled  that  the  Viet 
Cong  were  not  In  control  and  that  they,  the 
owners  of  the  homes,  could  return. 

Americans  like  Kriegel  r.re  strengthening 
the  Vietnamese  people's  faith  in  themselves 
»nd  their  will  to  resist  communist  domlna- 
iion. 

AN  AflUNDANCi:  OF  COURAGE 

This  is  hard  and  often  dangerous  work. 
For  their  Vietnamese  counterparts.  It  can 
mean  death.  In  1965  alone.  354  of  the  Viet- 
namese engaged  in  rural  development  were 
assassinated;  500  were  wounded.  Since  1958. 
the  Viet  Cong  have  assassinated  or  kid- 
napped 61.000  village  leaders  and  government 
representatives. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
lias  not  gone  unscathed.  Back  In  November 
1960.  a  public  safety  advisor.  Dolph  Owens. 
on  his  way  to  conduct  a  class  at  Vung  Tau  on 
the  cost  was  set  upon  by  marauders  about 
'  ZQ  a.m.  and  riddled  with  bullets.  Another 
casualty  was  Jceeph  Grainger  who,  driving  to 
a  sugar  cane  experimental  station  2  years 
igo,  ran  into  a  Viet  Cong  roadblock.  As  he 
'.Tied  to  escape,  his  car  was  shot  up  and  he 
was  captured.  Months  later,  he  managed  to 
fiude  his  abductors  only  to  be  found  by 
■tern  days  later  hiding  in  a  rice  paddy.  Once 
^ore  trying  to  escape,  he  was  murdered  by 
the  Viet  Cong  Secretary  of  Stale  Dean  Rusk. 
in  awarding  Grainger's  widow  a  posthiunous 
decoration  for  bravery,  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  deceased.  "Peace  has  its  heroes  as  weil  as 
*ar. '  said  the  Secretary.  Grainger's  body 
»"as  recently  recovered  and  given  a  military 
burial  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

One  parUcular  aspect  of  the  Oraloger  trag- 
«ly  concerns  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  V.C. 
'^  «&ploU  their  capUve,     AXt«r  Uie  Ud2iap>- 


plng,  ttie  V.C.  tried  parading  Grainger,  man- 
acled, through  the  streets  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  telling  the  people:  "Here  Is  that  im- 
perialist American  who  was  trying  to  exploit 
you."  The  V.C.  soon  were  forced  to  give  up 
their  idea  for  proptaganda  and  Instead  threw 
Grainger  Into  solitary  confinement.  Instead 
of  arousing  antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  among 
the  villagers,  he  stimulated  in  return  such 
statements  as,  "No.  this  is  not  a  bad  man. 
He  has  been  our  friend.  He  has  been  here 
before,  and  he  helped  us  build  this  water  well 
so  we  dont  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
river  for  our  water." 

Half  a  year  after  Grainger  was  cut  down 
in  the  rice  paddy,  Jack  J.  'Wells  was  killed 
when  the  snaall  plane  in  which  he  was  riding 
was  hit  by  Viet  Cong  ground  fire  and  crashed 

When  I  was  In  Vietnam  this  past  Feb- 
ruary I  had  the  honor  to  accept  the  post- 
humous decoration  bestowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  on  Peter  Hunting,  a  young 
(24  years  old)  and  dedicated  worker  with 
AID,  a  member  of  the  Iiiternational  Volun- 
tary Services,  which  under  contract  to  AID. 
sends  volunteers  to  underdeveloped  countries 
around  the  world.  Peter  Hunting  was  killed 
by  the  V.C.  last  November  in  a  province  near 
the  border  of  Cambodia.  The  Government  of 
Vietnam  wished  to  honor  him  in  absentia  for 
his  efforts  to  help  the  people,  and  when  I 
was  there,  I  felt  highly  privileged  to  be  able 
to  accept  the  honor. 

A  year  ago,  a  contract  employee  working 
for  AID,  John  Cone,  was  cut  down  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  Many  ADD  men  have  had  remark- 
ably close  calls.  A  prov  rep.  Travis  King. 
escaped  death  during  the  V.C.  attack  on  the 
provincial  capital  of  Song  Be  by  hiding  out  m 
another  house  Just  before  they  arrived.  His 
assistant,  a  Filipino,  who  stayed  behind  to 
finish  a  letter  to  his  wife,  was  killed. 

Other  men  working  for  the  AID  Mis.sion  in 
Vietnam  under  contracts  rather  than  as  reg- 
ular employees  who  have  been  killed  by  V  C 
aJ:tion  Include  Max  Lee  Slnkler  (April  i966). 
Jerry  Rose  (Septem.ber  1965)  and  Clyde  Sum- 
mers (January  1962) .  In  all.  eight  AID  men 
have  given  their  lives  In  this  shirtsleeves  war. 

Two  of  AID'S  people  now  are  in  the  bands 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  Oustav  Hertz,  who  had 
beaded  the  public  administration  division 
of  the  AID  Mission  to  Vietnam,  was  captured 
In  February  1966  while  riding  his  motorbike 
Just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Saigon,  He 
has  not  been  beard  from  since.  The  other, 
Douglas  Ramsey,  was  one  of  AID's  prov  reps. 
Trying  to  dellTcr  a  truckload  of  rice  far  in 
the  hinterland,  he  was  halted  by  V.C.  firing 
which  wounded  the  driver  of  the  truck.  He 
was  last  seen  in  January  being  led  away  with 
his  hands  In  the  air. 

Eleven  have  been  wounded,  some  severely. 
The  day  after  Christmas  last  year  Tony  Cis- 
taro,  an  AID  prov  rep,  suddenly  found  him- 
self spread  along  a  dirt  road  "with  my  legs 
In  my  lap."  His  Jeep  had  struck  a  mine  and 
was  blown  Into  the  air.  The  U.S.  Army 
major  with  him  was  killed  Instantly.  A  ser- 
geant died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Tony 
survived,  he  Is  convinced,  principally  because 
the  Viet  Cong  who  had  set  off  the  mine 
thought  he  was  already  dead.  Only  half- 
conscloua,  he  heard  them  rummaging  around 
among  the  wreckage  and  then  shortly  one  of 
them  roUeU  him  over,  took  his  wallet  and 
his  watch,  saying,  "Cung  chet"  which  means 
"ateo  dead."  Tony  is  In  the  U.S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Bethesda  and  will  be  there  for  many 
more  months. 

Despite  hU  wounds,  Tony  wants  to  return. 
He  says,  "The  greatest  reward  I've  ever  had 
is  doing  the  work  out  there.  No  money  they 
could  pay  me,  no  medals  they  could  pin  on 
me  could  ever  match  the  satisfaction  I  got 
from  the  thanJtt  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
They  didn't  have  to  say  a  word.  I  could  see 
the  appreciation  in  their  eyes." 

Vietnamese  counterparts  of  Americans 
have  been  targets  of  the  V.C.    In  the  past  5 


years,  13  malaria  control  workers  have  been 
killed  and  more  than  150  others  have  been 
wounded  or  kidnapped.  Still,  the  joint  AID- 
Vietnam  malaria  control  program  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  that  country.  Begun 
in  1958  by  AID  technicians,  It  has  now  ex- 
tended to  include  83  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— people  who  are  protected  against  the 
disease. 

Vietnamese  malaria  teams  have  been 
trained  and  guided  by  people  like  Ray  Col- 
lins, of  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  a  malaria  spe- 
cialist with  the  AID  Mission.  Collins,  who 
often  travels  into  remote  areas  to  observe  the 
work  of  spray  teams,  has  been  fortunate. 
He  has  had  no  close  calls  with  the  Viet  Cong 
In  more  than  4  years  of  service  in  Vietnam. 
His  area  of  responsibility  Is  the  northern 
part  of  Vietnam  from  the  demilitarized  zone 
south  past  the  port  of  Danang  to  the  popu- 
lous province  of  Quang  Ngai.  It  includes 
rugged  mountains  along  the  Laotian  border, 
where  prlmitive^iountain  tribesmen  live  In 
villages  near  remote  US.  Army  Special  Forces 
camps,  and  the  rich,  nce-growing  central 
lowlands. 

The  increasing  intensity  of  the  war  has 
raised  new  problems  for  malaria  control. 
Areas  occupied  by  tlie  Viet  Cong  cannot  be 
sprayed,  and  people  moving  in  and  out  of 
these  areas  spread  the  disease.  The  Viet 
Cong  troops  coming  from  North  Vietnam 
also  bring  malaria  with  them. 

One  new  program  under  consideration  is  to 
have  the  spray  teams  and  nialaria  technicians 
work  in  areas  that  have  been  cleared  by  the 
U.S.  military  of  Viet  Cong  control.  This 
would  enable  the  teams  to  become  a  useful 
part  of  assistance  programs  designed  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
government,  and  to  work  as  well  in  areas 
that  may  previously  not  have  been  sprayed. 
AID  will  provide  the  sprayers  and  supplies  for 
the  teams  and  part  of  Collins'  responsibilities 
will  be  to  see  that  they  get  there  when 
needed. 

A  man  who  travels  far  and  works  out  In  the 
field  with  the  people.  Collins  knows  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  responsibilities  of  having 
to  make  decisions  on  his  own.  His  kind  of 
resourcefulness  and  initiative  is  what  is 
needed  in  Vietnam,  lor  much  of  the  work  is 
done  in  the  provinces  and  programs  must  be 
organized  from  the  bottom  up 

rOR  PEACE  AND  PROGRESS 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of 
AID  in  Vietnam  is  its  decentralization.  It 
does  not  insist  on  a  headquarters,  either 
Washington  or  Saigon,  which  must  plan 
every  move  and.  in  so  doing,  possibly  delay 
needed  reforms.  AID  has  its  own  Internal 
strengths — its  employees  and  their  resource- 
fulness heading  the  list. 

Sam  Wilson,  one  of  the  top  men  In  the 
provincial  operations  In  Vietnam,  said  to 
me  that  the  AID  program  Is  like  cement.  It 
brings  together  and  It  holds  together  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  their  government; 
both  of  them  put  something  Into  the  pro- 
gram to  make  It  work.  The  Declaration  of 
Honolulu  pledges  to  make  it  work.  That 
document  says  that  "we  are  dedicated  to  the 
eradication  of  social  Injustice."  and  I  say 
that  document  Is  a  blueprint  for  peace  and 
progress  under  freedom. 

But  the  Job  cannot  be  done  without  dedi- 
cated motivated  Americans  who  are  willing 
to  help  fight  the  shirtsleeves  war  in  all  kinds 
of  ways.  AID  needs  agricultural  advisors, 
teacher  education  advisors,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, and  controllers  and  auditors  for  Viet- 
nam. AID  also  needs  doctors,  medical  tech- 
nicians, nurses,  secretaries,  business  man- 
agers, personnel  officers,  and  specialists  In 
transportation  logistics,  labor  industry,  and 
administration.  The  need  Is  great — and 
tirgent. 

Americans  have  always  responded  to  the 
needs  of  others — a  characteristic  that  has 
made  us  a  great  people,  a  great  Nation.    And, 
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despite  ihe  dangers  and  hardships  that  go 
along  with  helping  the  people  'A  Vietnam. 
American  civilians  are  there  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  doing  battle  Just  as  surely  as  our 
mllltiu-y  people   are 

It's  an  unt>eatable  combination 

Th«   Vice   Prxsident'b  TmiBiTi:  to  AID 

PcaSOKNKL 

During  my  visit  Ui  Vietnam.  I  was  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  sacrifices  brave  Americans 
are  making  both  in  the  war  of  the  battle- 
Oeld  and  In  the  other  war  against  human 
misery  I  saw  at  firsthand  what  American 
courage  and  resourcefulness  have  achieved 
on  both  fronts 

Truly,  our  men  In  uniform  have  added  to 
the  laurels  of  our  highest  military  tradition 
But  so.  too.  Americans  in  their  shirtsleeves 
havo  accomplished  near-nUr*cle» — helping 
Vietnamese  civilians  to  build  and  rebuild 
their  shattered  s<x-lety  AID  personnel  have 
gone  wherever  they  are  needed  enduring 
every  conceivable  hardship  so  as  to  get  their 
vital  job  done  I  have  seen  them  serve  side 
by  side  with  trie  peasant  and  the  latxirer 
They  have  proven  themselves  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  refugee,  the  sick,  the  injured  and  the 
orphaned  AID  healing  arts  personnel  have 
jperformed  countless  acts  of  mercy  AID 
■up«rvtBors  have  made  possible  Innumerable 
acta  of  reconstruction  the  digging  of  new 
wells,  the  building  of  new  homes,  schools, 
clinics. 

Theirs  are  peaceful  victories  Unfortu- 
n»C«ly.  these  trlumpfis  tend  ui  be  obscured 
In  the  dm  if  battle  Violence  dominates  the 
news  Most  of  what  we  read  and  hear  from 
Vietnam  stlU  concerns  the  clash  of  arms 
But  what  loaplrlng  chapters  Anierlcans  have 
written  In  the  quiet  war  against  maji  s 
ancient  enemies  against  hunger  Ulltsracy. 
and  dtseas« 

Our  gallant  "warriors  in  shirtsleeves'  de- 
serve our  pe<>ple  s  thanks  and  the  gratitude 
of  men  and  women  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world 

I  salute  AID  personnel  They  are  uphold- 
ing Americas  noblest  humanitarian  tradl- 
tlon» — helping  others   to  help   themselves 


delaw.alRE  wins  national  safety 
cxduncil       f'lame     of     life 
award  for  second  time 

Mr  BOGOS  Mr  President,  the 
State  of  Delaware  has  again  been  se- 
lected to  receive  the  flame  of  Life 
Award  from  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. The  presentation  will  be  made  on 
October  26.  1966.  In  Chicago 

This  award  U  In  recognition  of  Dela- 
ware having  the  best  safety  program 
with  the  best  results  of  any  State  for  the 
year  1965 

Thla  award  takes  Into  consideration  all 
aspects  of  Delaware  s  statewide  accident 
safety  program — on  our  streets  and 
highways,  on  our  farms,  and  In  our 
schools,  homes,  and  Industrial  con- 
cerns. 

Delaware  has  now  won  this  sl^rnlflcant 
awsrd  twice  In  19«2  It  was  given  to  our 
State  for  the  1961  activities  year 

The  Delaware  Safety  Council  deserves 
special  commendation  for  Its  outstand- 
ing efTorts  In  promoting  safety  JameK 
T.  Peitl  Is  the  current  president  and 
the  coimcU's  bro«d  program  Is  under  the 
very  able  direction  of  J   James  Ashton 

Delawareans  have  glvea  the  council 
their  willing  cooperation,  and  the  com- 
bination of  effort,  skill,  and  dedication 


has  resulted  In  a  safety  program  and  rec- 
ord of  which  the  State  can  be  proud 

I  take  this  opportimlty  to  salute  the 
citizens  of  Delaware  and  the  Delaware 
Safety  Council  Delaware  Is  known  a.s 
the  First  State  I  hope  It  continues  to  be 
the  first  State  In  safety 


THE     NEW  LEFT" 


Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  a  new 
phenomenon  has  arisen  on  the  American 
political  scene,  and  it  is  one  which  can 
no  longer  be  ignored  No  longer  can  we 
say  that  the  "new  left"  Is  simply  a  vocif- 
erous, activist  minority,  nothing  to  be 
truly  concerned  about,  something  which 
will  fade  away  if  we  only  pretend  It  does 
not  exist 

The  "new  left"  may  be  a  vociferous, 
activist  minority  But  such  minorities 
often  influence  events  in  a  manner  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  Rev- 
olutions are  not  made  by  disorganized 
majorities,  but  by  tightly  organized  and 
committed  minorities  We  forget  thLs 
lesson  of  history  at  our  peril 

The  "new  left"  has  in  recent  months 
made  a  formal  entrance  on  the  .\merlcan 
political  scene  New  Left"  candidates 
have  challenged  the  seats  held  by  incum- 
bent Congressmen  In  many  States 
Dorothy  Healy  a  well-known  west  coast 
Communist  leader  polled  more  than 
80.000  votes  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Herbert 
Aptheker.  leading  Communist  theoreti- 
cian, is  running  on  a  "Peace  and  Free- 
dom" ticket  for  a  congressional  seat  In 
New  York  City. 

The  new  left  '  with  which  we  are 
faced  Is  many  things  In  order  to  place 
It  in  proper  perspective  It  Is  essential 
that  we  understand  Us  real  nature.  A 
significant  aid  In  understanding  It  Is  an 
article  by  Dr  Mllorad  M  Drachkovltch 
entitled  "The  New  Left  In  the  United 
States  A  Critical  Appraisal."  which  ap- 
pears In  the  spring  1966  issue  of  Western 
Politlca.  published  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity 

One  thing  the  "new  left"  has  proven 
to  be  Is  the  possessor  of  a  moral  double 
standard.     Dr   Drachkovltch  states; 

by  espousing  the  cause  of  Vletcong,  they 
put  themaelves  uncritically  on  the  side,  as 
Albert  Camus  used  to  say.  of  the  privileged 
executioners"  They  were  ready  to  advance 
to  excuse  all  the  excesses  of  the  revolution- 
ary fury  I  nuns  will  b«  raped  and  bureau- 
crats wUl  be  dlsembtjweled  said  Carl  Oglesby 
In  his  Waahln^Uin  speeth.  and  absolved  these 
atrocities  as  a  letting  luoee  of  outrages  pent 
up  Bonietlmos  uver  centuries  ; .  reserving 
moral  opprobrium  exclusively  for  tl>e  Ameri- 
can  side   In    the   war 

Another  Important  factor  about  the 
"new  left"  Is  Its  willingness  to  work 
with  Communists  and  to  accept  Commu- 
tusts  as  members  of  Its  orRanlzatlous 
The  onginal  Port  Huron  Statement  of 
the  Students  for  a  IVmocratic  Society, 
for  example,  opposed  communism.  It 
.said  that — 

As  democrats  we  are  In  basic  oppoeltlon  to 
the  Communist  system  The  Soviet  0nlon. 
as  a  system,  rests  on  the  totaJ  suppreMlon  of 
organized  opposftlon.  as  well  as  a  vtalon  of 
the  future  In  the  name  of  which  much  hu- 
man life  has  been  sacrUlced  and  nunrtertTUs 
small  and  large  denials  of  human  dignity 
ratlorLallxed 


But  the  1965  annual  convention  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  struck 
this  antitot&litarian  clause  from  its  con- 
stitution. A  policy  of  "nonexclusion" 
took  Its  place,  and  full-fledged  coopera- 
tion with  Communists  becamr   possible. 

David  McRpynold.s.  himself  a  radical. 
has  expressed  his  view  of  the  "new  left" 
in  these  terms 

The  "new  left'  Is  nihilist.  anU-Amerlcan 
ciiuragiHius,  antl-polltlcal.  antl-ldeologlca). 
oriented  to  spontaneity,  given  to  substituting 
nviral  cliches  few  political  analysis,  deeply 
moral  and,  yet  capable  of  profound  imcon- 
s<:lous  dishonesty 

Dr  Drachkovltch  does  not  underesti- 
mate the  morality  and  virtue  of  many  of 
the  young  people  who  participate  in  vari- 
ous new  left"  movements.  Their  re- 
bellion, however,  seems  to  be  a  rebellion 
"without  a  cause  '  They  know  that  they 
want  to  change  American  society,  but 
they  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  es- 
tablish in  its  place  In  this  respect,  the 
Communists  stand  ready  with  an  answer, 

Dr  Drachkovltch  concludes  his  un- 
usually thoughtful  analysis  as  follows: 

A  full  spectrum  of  organized  left-wing 
movements— from  social  democrats  to  'Mao- 
ists"  la  busy  today  trying  to  channel  Into 
politically  and  organizationally  much  more 
precise  frameworks  the  energies  of  the  elu- 
sive "new  left  '  It  would  be  futile  to  Indulge 
In  ix>lltlcal  forecasts  Shall  we  have,  "in  a 
year  or  two.  everywhere  "  a  new  and  powerful 
Communist  party,  heralded  by  the  new  draft- 
program  of  the  CPUSA  siiall  a  revlgorated 
social  democratic  movement  emerge;  shall 
the  "Maoists"  capture  the  Imagination  of 
the  young  Insurgents,  can  the  current  frag- 
mentation of  leftist  groups  continue  indefi- 
nitely?    Only  the  future  will  tell, 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  Its  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tkx   "Ne-w   Ust"   in   tkx   Unfted  States:   A 

CamCAL     .\PPRA1SAL 

(By  Mllorad  M    Drachkovltch) 
"Much  of  left-wing   thought   Is  a  kind  of 
playing  with  fire  by  F)eople  who  don't  even 
know  that  fire  Is  hot" 

George  Orwell. 
"There  are  unhappy  signs  of  a  new  popu- 
lism of  the  left  In  which  the  old  Narodnlk 
Illusions   about  the   peasants  are  being  ap- 
plied to  students  and  the  p<X)r  " 

Alasdalr  Maclntyre 
These  last  few  years  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing a  new  phenomenon  In  Amerlcnn  po- 
litical and  Intellectual  life  which  Is  usually 
termed  the  "new  radlcall.sm"  or  the  emer- 
gence of  a  'New  Left  and  which,  curiously 
enough,  resembles  the  populist  movement 
among  the  Russian  "alienated"  youth  In  the 
second  part  of  the  last  century  In  the  1860"s 
and  ■70"s,  many  among  the  educated  people 
in  Russia  belonging  to  the  socially  privileged 
ctassM  went  to  the  people'  with  consuming 
fervor  and  expectation  that  by  making  the 
peasants  conscious  of  their  abject  material 
and  moral  situation  not  only  the  feudal 
structure  of  Russian  tsarist  autocracy  would 
break,  but  a  new.  qualitatively  superior,  com- 
munallst  society  would  emerge  Today,  in 
America,  on  a  much  smaller  scale  but  with 
probably  no  leas  intensity,  hundreds  of 
American  studenU  belonging  by  their  social 
background  to  the  prinieged  strata  of  society 
go  'to  the  people" — the  most  economically 
backward  Negro  regions  of  the  South,  or  the 


slum  areas  elsewhere  in  the  nation.'  Their 
Idea  is  to  organize  the  poor  and  under- 
orlvlleged  to  arouse  their  social  conscious- 
ness to  buUd  together  with  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  counter-society  which  by  Its  Jus- 
tice and  democracy  will  challenge  the  estab- 
lished order,  ultimately  destroy  It  and  re- 
place It  by  a  morally  and  socially  superior 
conununlty. 

Nineteenth  century   Russia   with  Its  pro- 
hibition of  all  public  organization  and  pub- 
lic life  and  twentieth  century  America  with 
lis  freedoms  of  assemblage,  speech.  orgaiUza- 
tion   and  dissent,  are.  of  course,  hardly  com- 
parable entitles  and  the  parallelism  between 
the  two  populisms  outlined  In  the  preceding 
paragraph    should    not    be    pushed    too    far. 
The  crucial  point    however.  Is  that  a  sizable 
part  of  the  politically  most  engaged  Ameri- 
can   students    feel    today    "alienated''    from 
society  and  are  rebelling  against  the  "Sys- 
tem" or  the  "Establishment  "  in  all  Its  ba&lc 
insUtuUonal    forms,    political.    educaUonal. 
cultural.      Moreover,    the    revolt    of    young 
American      populists      Is      characteristically 
spreading     from  the  "closed  society"  In  Mis- 
sissippi It  engulfed  the  most  open  campus  In 
California,    from    the    limited    field    of    civil 
rights  in  one  part  of  the  country.  It  passed 
to  .\ssail   the   basic   tenets   of   the  country's 
foreign  policy  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  self- 
righteous  fury,  ended  by  attacking,  or  more 
correctly  Indicting,  the  very  foundations  of 
American  society. 

It  should  be  immediately  added  that  the 
old.  the  convenuonal  revolutionary  force  In 
this  country,  the  organized  and  disciplined 
Communist  movement,  contributed  little  to 
tho    emergence    of     the       new    radicalism." 
rather    becoming    In    the    process    a    sort    of 
"fellow   traveller  "     It  still   tries,  as  will  be 
seen    later,    not    so    much    to    capture    the 
movement   as   to   channel    It    in    a   direction 
which  at  a  later  stage  should  allow  the  Party 
to  assume  leadership     In  fact  the  Ideological 
founding  father  of  the  new  radicalism,  the 
late  C.  Wright  Mills,  professor  of  Sociology 
at  Columbia  University,  was  a  non-Commu- 
nist  (though   a   vigorous   antl-antl-Commu- 
nist).  as  Is  Its  most  popular  antl-EstabUsh- 
mentarlan  today,  the  crypto-Anarchlst  writer 
Paul  Goodman      Moreover     while  the  Com- 
munists are  essentially  poUUcal  revolution- 
aries and  Ideological  monochordlsts.  the  new 
radicals  are.  or  pretend  to  be,  more  versatile 
and    protean      their     "revolution"    Is    much 
broader,   for    their   concept   of   liberation   Is 
both  social  and  individual,  their  claims  for 
freedom  are  unlimited   (the  concept  of  un- 
restrained sexual  freedom  or  sexual  "rights" 
being  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  their 
faith),   their   methods   of   raising   Cain   and 
their  cursing  of  the  social  status  quo  partic- 
ularly shrill.     It  Is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
the  new  radicals  are  often  more  vituperative 
than  the  CommunlsU.  and  that  In  many  In- 
stances   the    Communists    appear    tactically 
moderate  in  comparison  with  these  obstrep- 
erous newcomers  In  left  poUtlcs.     One  could 
say  that  for  many  new  radicals  the  Commu- 
nlsU are  old  hat  sort  trf  Ideological  squares, 
dull,    and    by    their    own    orthodoxy    an   In- 
verted picture  of  the  bourgeois  world. 

MULTIItE    ASPECTS    Or    TH«    "NXW    LETT" 

The  very  character  of  the  "New  Left"  la 
"elusive"  as  was  obvious  to  any  attentive  lis- 
tener at  a  conference  on  new  radicalism  or- 
ganized recently  at  SUnford  University.    For 


the  analytical  purposes  of   this  article,   the 
phenomenon  of  the  "New  Left"  will  be  UIus- 
trated  by  referring  to  Its  two  most  prominent 
and  militant  organizations:  the  Student  Non- 
violent    Coordinating     Committee     (SNCCi 
and  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS).     The   first   group   has   distinguished 
ItseU    by    Its    struggle    for    multiple    Negro 
emanclpaUon  in  the   South;    the   other  has 
been   most   Involved   In   "community"   work 
In  the  slums  elsewhere  In  the  country.    Both 
groups,  however,  share  a  global  Interest  In 
all  the  problems  of  the  day,  both  nationally 
and  Internationally.     It  should  be  Immedi- 
ately   added    that    since    both    of    these    or- 
ganizations   are    not    "monolithic"    In    the 
Communist  sense  of  the  term,  and  since— 
particularly  In  the  SDS — there  are  members 
and  groups  with  sharply  divergent  views  on 
many   questions,   the    analysis    that    foUows 
cannot  and   does   not  pretend   to   cover   all 
these    shades    of    opinion.      The    attention, 
therefore,    will    be    centered    either    on    the 
ofBclal  pronouncements  of  the  organization. 
or   on  the  statements   and   attitudes   of   its 
most  prominent  leaders. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  purpose  of  this  article 
U  not  to  probe  the  motives,  personal  or  social. 
which    have    prompted    the    participants    In 
these  organizations  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  work  they  are  doing.     A  high  degree  of 
idealism  and  a  strong  motivation  character- 
ize the  new  American  radicals:  without  these 
qualities    they    would    not    have    become    a 
noticeable    social    and    pollUcal    force,    and 
would    not   have   created   the    new    political 
atmosphere  on  American  campuses  which  in- 
fluences Hiany  more  students  than  the  actual 
membership  of  the  SNCC  or  SDS.'     Strong 
motives  and  personal  idealism  are,  however. 
only  one  side  of  the  coin.     The  other  side 
consists  of  no  less  typical  traits  of  the  move- 
ment, which  In  the  last  analysis  are  or  may 
be  of   greater  significance.     What   we   have 
in  mind,   and  what  Is   analyzed   l>elow.   are 
the  foUo"wlng  three  components  of  the  pro- 
fessedly   non-ldeologlcal     activism    of    new 
radicals:     (1)     their    negative     and    quasl- 
nlhlllst    attitude    towards    the    values    and 
achlevem.ents  of   the   American  society   and 
even   of   the    Western    civilization;     (2)    the 
utoplanlsm  of  their  goals   and   the  extreme 
vagueness   of   their   means;    (3)    their   truly 
radical  contempt  for  the  political  experience 
of  the  past,  on  both  national  and  interna- 
tional  levels.     We  will   see.   then,   how   the 
Void"  Ijeft   tends  to   capitalize   on    a  move- 
ment  which   knows    better   what    it    rejects 
than  what  It  would  like  to  create. 


A    SOCIAL    ORDER    TO    BE    DESTROYED 

The  attitude  of  total  criticism  and  rejec- 
tion of  all  the  hard-won  freedoms  and  values 


•It  Is  doubtful  that  Karl  Marx  would  be 
pleased  if  he  could  learn  ttiat  one  aspect  of 
his  early  teaching — tlt«  concept  of  aUtna- 
tlon— has  become  today  In  the  United  States, 
the  most  industrialized  country  In  the  world, 
the  battle  cry  not  of  the  working  cla«  In 
whose  name  Marx  "was  making  his  Ideological 
pronouncements,  but  of  the  middle  class  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  who  never  mjoywl 
his  sympathy  and  for  whom  he  bad  nothing 
but  contempt. 


>In  an  article  entitled  "New  Left:  Back- 
ground of  the  Young  Radicals,"  written  by 
Michael  Munk,  several  interesting  data  are 
given:   "After  more  than  5  years  of  Incuba- 
tion, this  movement  of  up  to  2(X),000  young 
Americans    Is    beginning    to    emerge.  ...  It 
bursts  upon  the   national   scene   through   a 
spate  of  worried  presentations  In  the  mase- 
clrculatlon  establishment  press  Immediately 
following  Its  mobilization  of  25,000  persons 
In  Washington  April  17  to  protect  the  Viet- 
nam war.  .  .  .  What  strength  It  has  already 
mustered  makes  the  new  left  the  most  ex- 
citing   and    potentially    powerful    political 
phenomenon  In  UJ3.  radical  history  since  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
1930's.  .  .  .  The  organizational   membership 
of   the   new  left    (Including   youth    groupe 
oriented  toward  the  old  left  political  parties ) 
Is  no  more  than  12,000,  with  perhaps  an  equal 
amount  of  the  active  periphery.     But  its  Im- 
pact and  Influence  on  other  members  of  Its 
age  group  have  led  to  estimates  (Prof.  Amltal 
Btskml)   that  4  percent  (or  3(X),000)    of  all 
college  students  are   committed   in   varying 
degrees  to  today's  radicalism."     The  National 
CHlcntian,  September  18, 1965. 


of  present  American  society  Is  constantly 
on  the  pen,  or  the  tongue,  of  the  leaders  of 
the  SDS.  According  to  its  angry  founder. 
Thomas  Hayden.  "the  most  respected  and 
enlightened  Americans  are  among  the  most 
barbarous";  -  Hayden  Is  echoed  by  Carl  Ogles- 
by,  the  president  of  the  SDS.  who  states 
that  "Given  the  culture  of  Pepsi  Capitalism, 
anyone  who  does  not  feel  wnhcimiic'i  mot  at 
home — Ed.)  here  Is  either  a  nut  or  a 
scoundrel."  ' 

One  may  take  these  utterances  for  what 
they  probably  are;  the  oral  bravadoes  of 
young  bourgeois  who.  after  having  discovered 
the  "guilt"'  of  their  class,  want  to  shock 
their  ilk  by  writing  preposterous  aphorisms. 
To  shrug  one's  shoulders  after  reading  such 
prose  does  not  advance  much  the  under- 
standing of  what  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment want  to  convey  to  their  followers.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  outline.  In  briefest 
form,  the  process  and  reasons  (or  rationaliza- 
tions) of  their  emotional  and  intellectual 
estrangement  from  their  milieu. 

The  first  ofnclal  statement  of  the  SDS. 
drafted  by  Hayden,  and  adopted  at  the 
founding  convention  of  the  movement  In 
Port  Huron.  Michigan,  in  June  1962.  singled 
out  two  elements  that  had  prompted  a  new- 
generation  of  American  students  to  pass 
"from  silence  to  activism."  One  was  "the 
permeating  and  victimizing  fact  of  human 
degradation,  symbolized  by  the  Southern 
struggle  against  racial  bigotry":  the  other, 
the  contradiction  existing  between  the  offi- 
cial peaceful  intentions  of  the  United  States 
and  "the  economic  and  military  Investmente 
in  the  Cold  War  status  quo."  "The  discovery, 
then,  of  the  'hypocrisy  of  American  Ideals" 
came  as  a  determinant  of  fxDlltical  aliena- 
tion In  a  society  found  morally  reprehen- 
sive.* 

This  critical  mood  became  In  subsequent 
years   increasingly   morose   and   the   dissatis- 
faction  with   the   societal   order   and   values 
more  pronounced.     The  rebellion  at  Berke- 
ley in  the  fall  of  1964  was  its  most  spectacu- 
lar  expression.     A   year  later,   on   November 
27.   1965.  before  tens  of  thousands  of  peace 
marchers  in  Washington.  DC.  Carl  Oglesby 
made  an  impassioned  speech  Unking  casual- 
ly   "our    anti-Communist    corporate    liberal- 
ism" and   its  guilty   prosecution  of   the   war 
in  Vietnam.'     The  speech,  which  a  reporter 
called    "the    electric   moment    of    the   after- 
noon" '   and  an  American  "Maoist"  publica- 
tion chose  for  special  reprinting."  epitomized 
the  entire  phenomenon  of  the  now  head-on. 
frantic  "insurgency"    (Tom   Hayden's  word) 
of    the    new   radicals   against    the   American 
"system."     The  domestic  struggle  for  libera- 
tion in  the  South,  and  the  struggle  against 
the   American   efforts  to  defend  freedom   In 
Vietnam    and    throughout    Southeast    Asia, 
"were    fused    into    one    whole;    the    common 
roots    of    Injustice    In    the   South    and    "im- 
perialism" In  Asia  were  to  be  found  in  the 
American   economic  and  political   establish- 
ment; the  Cold  War  villain,  not  only  In  the 
present  phase  but  even  from  the  outset,  was 
the  U.S.  military-corporate  order. 

The   war   in  Vietnam  became   Indeed   the 
catalyst  of   emotions  and  militancy   of   the 


«  "The  Politics  of  'The  Movement."  "  essay 
published  In  The  Radical  Papers.  Irving  Howe 
ed..  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co..  1966. 
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lished In  Biweekly  Information /Action  Re- 
port, Issued  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  n.d. 
The  quotes  of  the  speech  In  this  article  are 
taken  from  that  source. 

•  Andrew  Kopklnd.  "Radicals  on  the  March." 
The  Sew  ReTmblic,  December  11,  1965.  p.  18. 

»  Monthly  Review,  New  York,  January  IBflC. 
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"New  L«ft  "  In  distinction,  howfver,  from 
the  usual  critics  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's policy  who  ar^e<l  for  Its  change  from 
tile  standpolntJi  of  realism.  antl-^Ioballsm. 
neo-lsolatlonlsm,  paclflam.  lnt?rnatlonal 
morality,  and  so  on.  but  who  were  aware 
of  the  ferocity  and  the  Connmunlst-donil- 
nated  character  of  Vletcong.  and  behind 
tbem  the  threat  of  MaolBt  China,  the  new 
radicals  chose  to  see  in  the  Vletcong  the 
b«»rers  jf  an  authentic  revolution  More- 
over, by  espousing  the  cause  of  Vletcong. 
they  put  thenoselvea  uncritically  on  the  side. 
••  Albert  Camus  used  to  say.  of  the  "privi- 
leged i»xecutloners  '  They  were  ready  In 
advance  to  excuse  all  the  exceases  of  the 
revolutionary  fury  I'nuns  will  be  raped  and 
bureaucrats  will  be  disemboweled, "  said 
Carl  Oglesby  in  his  Washington  spe*ch.  and 
absolved  these  atrocities  as  a  "letting  loose 
of  outrages  pent  up  sometimes  over  cen- 
turies" i.  reserving  moral  opprobrium  exclu- 
sively for  the  American  side  In  the  war  In 
the  same  vein,  m  its  statement  on  Vlettjam. 
made  on  January  fl.  IMC.  SNCC  found  no 
difference  in  the  death  of  civil  rights  work- 
ers In  the  South  and  "the  murder  nf  people 
In  Vietnam.  "  and  Indicted  In  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  the  US  policy:  ".  our  coun- 
try"s  cry  of  preserve  freedom  In  the  world" 
Is  a  hyp<3crttlcal  mask  behind  which  It 
squashed  liberation  movenienta  which  are 
not  bound  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  ex- 
pediency "f  the  Dnlted  Slates  cold  war  pol- 
icy ■'  '  Like  wive,  in  his  Vietnam  day  speech 
on  the  Berkeley  campus,  on  May  21,  196S. 
Mario  Savlo  saw  in  the  Vietnam's  National 
Liberation  Pront  a  counterpart  to  *he  Berke- 
ley "Free  Speech "  Movement  •  while  Yale 
Professor  Staughton  Lynd  chose  of  all  places. 
Hanoi  I  where  he  went.  Illegally,  early  In 
January  of  this  year.  In  the  companv  of 
Thomas  Hayden  and  Herbert  Aptheker,  chief 
theoretl-lan  of  the  United  States  Commun- 
ist party  i  to  denounce  US.  barbarous  ag- 
gression   in    Vietnam  ■■  '♦ 

It  is  only  natural  that  when  one  works 
oneself  into  such  a  state  of  frenzy  and  dissat- 
isfaction with  one  s  own  society,  one  rejects 
all  the  gradualist,  reformist  approaches  to 
change  it  Here  then,  becomes  manifest  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  the 
"New  l#ff  Its  fundamental  critique  of  both 
liberalism  and  the  "old"  rndlcallsm  Por 
Thomds  Hayden  the  welfare  state  is  nothing 
but  a  "myth."  for  the  entire  reformist  trend 
has  weakened  the  poor  under  the  pretense  of 
helping  them  and  strengthened  elite  rule  un- 
der the  slogan  of  curbing  private  enter- 
prise ■■  '  In  a  particularly  bitter  polemic 
with  Bayard  Rustln  la  leading  figure  In  the 
"old"  rHdical  movement  who  went  to  Jail  for 
his  pacifism'  Norm  Fruohter.  an  editor  of 
the  Studies  cm  the  Left,  most  influentlai  and 
quaal-offlclal  intellectual  organ  of  the  New 
Left."  attacked  this  band  of  arrogant  and 
comfortable  radlcais  "  Their  rud.'i^r  sin.  In 
Fruchter  s  eyes.  :s  their  wlUlngness  to  engage 
In  coalition  poiltlcs  <tivd  to  lulvocute  slow, 
positive  piecemeal  change  of  .American  so- 
ciety toward  Socialism  '  'To  students  and 
organu«rs  In  the  new  movement  wrote  an 
edlton.-i.  of  Che  Studift  01  the  L^it  "theae 
older     ntUlcais     seem     suspiciously     accon^i- 


'The  ful!  text  .^f  the  .SNCC  statement 
from  which  the  excerpt  wfui  t<tKen  was  pub- 
lUh«d  in  the  winter  196a  issue  of  FreeAom- 
wayi  a  qu.^rter.y  review  of  the  Negro  freedom 
movement  New  York  p  *-7 

•Ths  text  of  SbvIo's  Speech    toifpther  with 
sp«eches  of  other   participant   in    t^Ie   same 
SS-hcnir   '"Vletnara    Day"   protest     was    pub- 
IWied  In  ^e  Ar*-u^     Berkeley  and  San  Fran- 
elaoo     D«abl«   Press.   Septemb«n-    19«S     p    3« 
"•The  Sev  York  Timim.  January  '.3.  19«(3 
"  The  Radtcai  Papers,  pp    353  and  355 
"Of    Norm  Fruciiter.  "Th*  New  R«dlc*i- 
UBJX:    Round    rV,"    Parfftan    R«Ti<u-.    Winter 
19««.   pp    34  43 


modated    to    the   society   that    must    be   de- 
stroyed "  '• 

This  sentence  summarizes  largely  a  con- 
sensus of  the  "New  Left"  the  present  form 
of  American  society  has  to  be  destroyed,  and 
to  this  effect  all  the  known  and  tested  socio- 
political approaches  to  change — liberal,  soclo- 
democratlc.  not  to  mention  conservative,  or 
plain  constitutional  — must  be  rejected  But 
If  the  new  radicals  formulate  with  such 
heated  conviction  what  they  do  not  want, 
what  positive  alternatives  do  they  offer? 

KU   AMratcAN    tn'OPiA 

The  picture  that  emerges  here  la  not  ooly 
Ideologically  and  politically  confused,  but  the 
authoritative  speakers  of  the  "movement" 
are  extremely  vague  and  less  than  sanguine 
concerrUng  their  chances  of  success 

The  Port  Huron  Statement.  '  to  start  with 
one  of  the  earliest  declarations,  hailed  a  new 
concept  of  "participatory  democracy."  and 
pledged  for  the  SOS  a  struggle  to  "'replace 
power  rooted  in  posseaston.  privilege,  or  cir- 
cumstance, by  pi)wer  and  uniqueness  rooted 
In  lore  reflectiveness,  reason,  and  cre- 
ativity '  "  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  "new 
radical"  to  subscribe  to  the  nobility  of  such 
a  vision  But  It  Is  hardly  enough  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  concrete  political,  and  sUU  less. 
revolutionary  action.  Aware  of  the  necessity 
to  give  to  the  Movement  a  Armer  prognun- 
matlc  as  well  as  sociological  base  and  a  more 
effective  or^nlzatlonal  strategy,  the  leaders 
of  the  3NCC  and  8DS.  have  b««n  busy  trying 
to  find  new  concepts  and  build  new  vehlclae 
of  change  One  expression  of  these  preoccu- 
pations was  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi 
Preedom  Democratic  Parly,  which  by  its  chal- 
lenge to  the  regular  Democratic  Party  delega- 
tion from  Mississippi  at  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention,  acquired  national 
prominence.  The  election  of  a  SNCC  fleld 
secretary.  Julian  Bond,  to  the  Georgia  state 
legislature  In  June  1946  was  another  example 
of  an  attempt  to  buUd  new  political  bodies 
and  to  elect  non-conventional  political  fig- 
ures m  opposition  to  all  the  exlsUng  channels 
of  p<:«w«r,  ss  well  as  to  the  organizations  de- 
voted to  changing  the  status  quo  step  by  step 
These  Include  the  older  predominantly  Negro 
civil  rights  movements.  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peopls— 
NAACP.  Congress  of  Racial  Bquallty — CORK, 
etc — indeed  all  the  organ  l2»tt  ions  which 
started  the  elvU  rights  movement  and  have 
won  the  only  real  victories  that  have  been 
won.  gathered  the  only  real  mass  force,  and 
awakened  the  conscience  of  America  on  the 
race  question 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  SD6  has 
developed,  since  the  summer  of  1984,  several 
community  projects,  particularly  in  the 
urban  North,  with  students  providing  the 
full-time  staff  The  lmp>ortance  of  these 
projects,  limited  In  scope  and  number,  was 
that  they  were  conceived.  In  Staunton 
Lynd't  words,  as  parts  of  "tlie  strateify  of 
social  change  Implicit  in  the  concept  of  par- 
ticipatory democracy  "  ••  Lynd  and  Hayden 
gave  the  concept  Its  moat  ambitious  and  far- 
reaching  meaning  The  idea  was  to  create, 
through  every  day's  effort  of  solving  local 
economic  and  social  problems,  "a  community 
of  Insurants"  (In  Hayden's  words)  It 
should  be  achieved  by  combining  the  in- 
flammable material  of  ghetto  discontent 
(counting  In  particular  on  the  "ghetto  race 
conscloasness"  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes.  "In- 
tertwined wtt-h  the  riTijclousness  of  being 
both  poor  and  [xiwerleas"! .  the  activism  of 
radica:  studeii's  rrvmlng  from  middle-  to  up- 
per-middle class  professional  hom^  ""per- 
haps the  flmt  generation  of  young  people  both 
ainuent  and  Independent  of  mlnd'i.  and  the 


"5fu<tt«j  on   the  Left,  vol.   5.  No.   1,   1966 

p  20 

"  Th*  Port  Huron  Statement,  p  7 

'» "The    New    RadlcaU    and     Partlclpat«»y 

Democracy."  "•  Dia*ent.  Summer   1965.  p    327. 


help  of  "other  middle-class  Insurgents 
who  are  lodged  uncomfortably  In  publLshlnp 
houses,    universities    and    l&boT    bureaucra- 
cies ""  '* 

In  distinction  to  the  work  of  the  Commu- 
nist agitators  who  were  also  busy  trying  tc 
capitalize  politically  on  the  racial  and  ghettt 
discontent,  the  8DS  scheme  had  two  speolfii 
features.  One  was  the  assumption.  In  Lynd  : 
words,  that  '"the  poor,  when  they  find  \o(cf 
win  produce  a  truer,  sounder  radicalism  rhai, 
any  which  alienated  intellectuals  might  pre- 
scribe"— the  meaning  of  which  being  ;h.r 
the  poor,  by  virtue  of  some  superior  qualitie.' 
win  give  to  the  movement  a  genuine,  mass 
democratic  character,  preventing  any  danger 
of  bosElsm  by  the  "Intellectuals"  who  profeti 
to  speuk  In  their  name  The  second  fe.-ituri' 
was  the  idea  of  "parallel  structures'  as  a 
crowning  achievement  of  the  participator 
democracy  The  idea  of  "parallel  structures 
I  Which  Lynd  compares  with  Trotsky's  con- 
ception of  Soviets  as  a  "dual  power"  or  with 
Gandhi's  concern  to  preserve  the  Indian  '.11- 
lage  community)  is  based  on  the  rejection  c; 
ojiy  organic  cooperation  with  the  social  proj- 
ects of  the  liberal  Establishment.  1  e.  th- 
government  and  Its  agencies,  so  that  the  new 
type  of  community  work  had  to  distinguish 
Itself  by  an  absolute  autonomy  and  un- 
diluted originality:  "Parallel  Institutions 
must  survive  and  grow  Into  an  antl-t^iab- 
llshment  network,  a  new  society."  •' 

The  persfKcllve  of  the  future  becomes, 
then,  grandloee,  and.  by  the  same  toker. 
clearly  Utopian.  It  Is  nothing  short  of  a  lota^ 
transformation  of  society,  as  Tom  Hayden 
proudly  announces:  "•Ultimately  this  Move- 
ment might  lead  to  a  Continental  Congress 
called  by  all  the  people  who  feel  excluded 
from  the  higher  circles  of  decision  making 
In  the  country  This  Congress  might  ever. 
become  a  kind  of  second  government,  receiv- 
ing taxes  from  Its  supporters,  establishing 
contact  with  other  nations,  holding  deb&tes 
on  American  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
dramatlzLng  the  plight  of  all  groups  that 
suffer  from  the  American  system.""  ^  In 
siiort.  It  will  revolutionize  society  behind 
society's  back — a  trait  characteristic  of  all 
little  and  undemocratic  Utopias  for  which 
Marx  and  Engels  had  harsh  words. 

How  this  county  would  look  If  Hayden's 
"second  government"  succeeded  In  arrogating 
to  Itself  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  Is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  article  Intentions, 
however,  grandiose  as  they  may  be,  are  very 
uncertain  guarantors  of  success  Thus  the 
abstract  Idea  of  "participatory  democracy  '— 
as  opposed  to  the  tested  experience  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  which  It  tends  to  super- 
sede— evokes  even  In  the  mlnd£  of  its  pro- 
tagonists   objections,    doubts,    even   despair. 


•  Tfie  Radical  Papen.  pp  358-363. 
"  Dissent.  Summer   1965.  p    328. 

*  The  RaduTdl  Papers  p  364.  The  same 
Idea  was  discussed  last  year  at  a  SNCC  con- 
ference in  Northern  California.  Bob  Parrls,  a 
leader  of  tlie  movement,  developed  the  point: 

"We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  what  Is  the  gov- 
ernment and  who  sets  it  up''  Do  the  peo- 
ple set  It  up?  And  If  they  do,  were  people, 
why  can"t  we  set  up  our  own  government  so 
that  In  say  1967  If  we  get  organized  enough 
we  can  set  up  our  own  government  and  tle- 
cLaxe  the  other  one  no  good  and  say  the 
federal  government  should  recognize  us." 
The  Movernent  a  newspaper  published  by 
9NOC  of  California.  January  1986  In  the 
same  vein  Ptaughton  I  vi'.d  expounded  in  his 
Berkeley  teach-in  speech,  on  May  21,  1965, 
"the  Idea  of  invlUntt  to  this  country  an  in- 
tematlon.il  war  crimes  tribunal — composed 
of  men  such  as  Vlnol)«  Bhave.  Chief  Lutull. 
Pastor  NlemoeUer.  Daiillo  Dolcl  Michael  Scott 
and  hopefully.  Martin  Luther  King— which 
woiUd  .■nee't  In  Wiiahlnftton.  he.ir  evidence, 
aAd  attempt  to  assess  the  moral  responsi- 
bility for  the  horror  of  Vietnam  "  W'c  4c- 
cu3e,  p    157 


One  sharp  observer  of  the    "New  Left""  scene, 
hiivlng  himself  an  organizing  experience  In 
community  projects,  sees    "anti-lntellectual- 
ism   propensity  to  react  in  moral  rather  than 
noUtlcal   terms,   utoplanisms,   preoccupation 
with  personal  relationships"  as  obvious  short- 
comings of  the  movement's  setup.    He  tesll- 
fles  also   that   all   the   professions  of   "'pure 
democracy    notwithstanding,    ""only    a    tiny, 
vocal  minority  genuinely  participate  In  de- 
cision-making. '  •     Even  a  true  believer  like 
Tom   Hayden,    when   he   relates   in  his  diary 
his  personal  Held  experiences  In  Newark.  N.J.. 
perceives   the  difference   between  the  world 
of  his  abstriict  concepts,  and  the  real  world 
of  people  in  the  slums  who  a.splre  to  improve 
their  lot  and  not  to  serve  as  guinea  pigs  of  a 
•counter-society  •  experiment      Hayden  sees 
the  danger  of  having  the  "ftxed  leaders"  in 
the  projects,  because  ••they  tend  to  monopo- 
lize knowledge,  contacts  and  decisions.'"    He 
18  obviously  torn  between  a  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  ••fixed  leadership"'  If  the  move- 
ment Is  to  be  effectively  led,  and  his  rejection 
of  Its  authoritarian  pot«ntal,  because  of  con- 
fUct  with  his  democratic  principles     He  fears 
that  electorial  politics  could  sap  the  roots  of 
the    "movement,"  and  he  takes  the  dimmest 
view  of  the  civil  rights  movement  with  Its 
avowed  objectives  of  gradual  progress  toward 
racial  equality  and  fairer  economic  distribu- 
tion" he  does  not  hide  his  occasional  hope- 
lessness that  the  future  may  Ue  just  in  the 
direction  of  which  be  disapproves." 

Other  participants  in  the  movement  admit 
even  more  bluntly  that  the  hurdles  on  the 
road  are  formidable.  "The  new  activists." 
writes  Norm  Pruchter,  "and  their  current 
community  alliances,  probably  amount  to  no 
more  than  10.000  people  across  the  country: 
their  theoretical  work  Is  of  such  low  calibre 
that  established  radicals  delight  in  staging 
sideshows  to  demolish  it;  their  political 
power  is.  at  this  writing,  minuscle." -'  A 
similar  conclusion  is  reached  In  an  editorial 
of  the  Studies  on  the  Left,  which  decries 
"the  Impotence,  irrelevance,  and  despair  at- 
tendant on  the  realization  that  what  one 
feels  believes,  and  demands  are  neither 
shared  nor  acted  on  by  the  overahelmlng 
majority  of  one"s  society."'  " 

This  realization  that  one  is  a  spokesman 
of  only  a  small,  excited  segment  of  a  non- 
responsive  society,  contributes  to  the  feeling 
of  frustration  on  the  part  of  many  new 
radicals,  and  it  Is  pregnant  with  other  poten- 
tially sinister  developments.  I  have  partic- 
ularly in  mind  suggestions,  followed  by  in- 
telligent rebuttals,  in  the  "New  Left"'  press, 
that  the  movement  could  become  effective 
only  if  it  adds  to  Us  arsenal  the  threat  of 
violence.'^     That  the  prospect  of  terror  tac- 


»  Ronald  Aronson.  "The  Movement  and  Ita 
CrlUcs. "  in  Studies  on  the  Left,  vol,  6,  No.  I, 
1966.  pp.  9  and  15 

"Partisan  Review,  Winter  1966.  pp.  49-53. 

"ibid  .  p    42. 

"Studies  on  the  Left,  vol.  5.  No.  1.  Sum- 
mer 1965.  p.  20. 

=  Of  Don  Waskev's  article  "A  Violent  Peace 
Movement"  In  the  magazine  Realist.  October 
1965  l.-isue  and  a  sharp  criticism  of  Waskey's 
"program  of  terror  tacUcs,"  by  Ed"ward  Richer 
In  Studies  on  the  Left,  vol  6,  No.  1.  19«C.  PP- 
58-61  Limits  of  space  preclude  a  more  ex- 
tensive documentation  of  appeals  to  violence 
In  magazine  articles  some  of  them  with  mass 
circiUatlon  In  one  of  them,  the  playwright 
LeRoi  Jones  has  the  following  vision  (and 
desire)  for  the  future:  ••.  .  .  North  America 
Is  most  vulnerable  to  guerilla  warfare,  which 
makes  nuclear  bombs  obsolete.  And  the  gen- 
eral suff.  Defense  Depai^tment,  etc.,  all  have 
realized  this  for  some  time.  They  also  real- 
ize that  North  Ajne»lcan  armies  can  win  al- 
most no  ma)i.>r  w^ar  with  conventional  weap- 
ooa.  The  Chisese  or  the  Rusalana  would  run 
them  back  across  the  Ice  into  thosa  weird 
caves  of  tiielr  species'  childhood."    Cavoiter, 


tics  hounds  many  souls  may  be  seen  from 
an  introspective  searching  of  Tom  Hayden. 
who  wonders  whether  the  SNCC  and  SDS 
community  organizers  may  not  be  too  con-- 
servatlve  In  their  views  and  operational 
methods.  "Perhaps  the  only  forms  of  action 
appropriate  to  the  angry  people  are  violent 
Perhaps  a  small  minority,  by  selling  ablaze 
New  York  and  Washington,  could  damage 
this  country  forever  In  the  court  of  world 
public  opinion,""  ("Damage  this  country 
forever"— could  alienation  go  farther?  i 

The  feeling  of  Impotence  of  an  emotion- 
ally overstrained   minority   facing  a  hostile. 
disagreeing  or  simply  Indifferent  majority  (a 
phenomenon   which   pushed    the    frustrated 
Russian  populists  to  the  catastrophic  phase 
of  terrorist  acta  In  the  1880"s)  explains,  prob- 
ably   the   strange   Individual    and    collective 
reactions  of   hatred   for   one's   own   country 
which  were  manifested  recently  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  which  merit  closer  attention. 
In  a  literally  hysterical  speech  delivered  on 
October  15,  1965,  at  a  Berkeley  peace  demon- 
stration. M,  S.  Arnonl,  editor  of  the  tabloid 
The   Minority  of   One,  found   a   masochistic 
urge  not  only  to  "document""  the  existence 
of    what    he    called    an    American     "national 
conspiracy"  to  accomplish   mischief   around 
the  world,  but  to  reinterpret  the  entire  his- 
tory of  America  as  an  "aboriginal  combina- 
tion of  Bin  and  myth.''     "This  here  did  not 
begin  as  the  land  of  freedom,  but  the  site 
of   wanton  massacres;    not  as   a  society   of 
promise,  but  as  perpetrator  of  genocide. "    Ac- 
cording to  Arnonl,  In  brief,  the  crux  of  the 
entire    history    of    America    Is    the    story    of 
genocide  and  robbery,  a  case  worse  even  than 
that   of    the   Nazis,    for   even    the   Germans. 
contrary  to  the  Americans,  came  to  examine 
their   conscience."     At   an    earlier    Berkeley 
Vietnam  teach-in.  In  May,  Arnonl  was  cheered 
by  the  audience  when  he  urged  young  Amer- 
icans to  join  up  actively,  as  fighters,  m  the 
Vletcong."     This  example  of  total   personal 
Irresponsibility  and  open  incitement  to  sedi- 
tion and  civil  war.  Is  not  entirely  Isolated, 
and   may  be   considered   as   symplomatic   of 
the  mood  of  a  new  "hate  America"  lunatic 
fringe     It  cannot  be  identified  with  the  en- 
tire "New  Left":    still,   it   is  lis   absurd   and 
dangerous  outgrowth. 

Vagueness,    utoplanlsm,    and    even    seli- 
criticlsm  of  the  new  radical  movements  and 
their   leaders   have    prompted    some    of    the 
militants   of   the   "New    Left"    to    assail    an 
experience   which   on    both    ideological    and 
organizational  counts  has  proven  its  inability 
to  challenge   effectively   the   societal    status 
quo      "If  the  activists  are  to  break  beyond 
slogans  to  a  more  basic  analysis  and  a  more 
affective  politics,"   runs   one   practical   con- 
clusion, "they  win  require  the  assistance  of 
those  who  can  explain  the  source  of  the  sys- 
tem's    fraglUty,     as     well     as     Its     "weakest 
points.""    As  an  even  more  precise  echo  to 
this  formulation,  the  editors  of  the  Studies 
on  the  Left  came  with  the  following  state- 
ment-  "Both  the  new  movements  and  the 
many  Inxllvldual  radicals  In  the  trade  union 
and   social   protest   and   reform   movements 
need,   or  are  approaching   the   point   where 
they    win    need,    a    radical    center    through 
which  they  can  integrate  with  other  activity. 
provide   mutual  support,   train   new   cadres. 


and  work  out  a  vision  of  a  better  society  and 
a  strategy  of  transformation."  And  although 
they  hastened  to  add  that  "none  of  the  tx- 
Isling  left  sects  or  parties  can  play  this 
role,"  their  stressing  of  the  necessity  of  a 
new  "radical  center"  coincided  with  an  Iden- 
tical, Indeed  a  primordial  preoccupation  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
This  must  lead  us  to  consider  afresh  the  com- 
plex relationship  between  the  "Ntw  Left  " 
and  the  American  Communists. 


January.  1966.  p.  24,  itaUcs  in  the  text.  In 
another  article  entitled  "Violence  Is  Neces- 
sary"  the  author  attacks  '"the  sterility  of 
traditional  Negro  political  thought  with  ref- 
erence to  the  functional  necessity  and  bene- 
flciallty  of  Black  violence,"  Liberator.  New 
York.  March  19M,  p.  6. 

-Portion  Reftlew,  Winter  1966,  p.  54 

»  The  Minortty  of  One.  New  York.  Decem- 
ber 1965,  p.  25. 

"  Ibid.,  Bepttnaber  1965.  p.  15. 

'Ronald  Aronson,  "The  Movement  and  Us 
CrlUcs."  Studies  on  the  Left,  vol,  6,  No,  1. 
1866,  p.  19. 


THE    ••new,'     left"     and    THE    OLD     COMMUNISTS 

T\\e  attitude  of  the  •"New  Left""— and  par- 
ticularly of  the  SDS  which  will  again  serve 
as  an  example— towards  domestic  and  inter- 
national Communist  rao\ement5  has  under- 
gone in  the  last  several  years  a  very  notice- 
able   and    significant    evolution.      The    Port 
Huron  Statement  "sv-as  clearly  antl-Commu- 
nlst:   ""As  democrt-ts  v-e  are  in  basic  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  system.     The  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  system,  rests  on  the  total  sup- 
pression of  organized  opposition.  a£  well  as 
a  vision  of  the  future  in  the  name  of  which 
much   hum;in   life   has   been   sacrificed,   and 
numerous  small  and  large  denials  of  human 
dignity  rationalized.    The  Con^munist  Party 
has  equated  falsely  the  ""triumph  of  true  so- 
cialism" with  centralized  bureaucracy.     The 
Soviet  state  lacks  Independent  labor  organi- 
zations    and    other     liberties     we     consider 
basic.    .    .   .   Communist   parlies   throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  generally  undemo- 
cratic   in    internal    structure    and    mode    of 
action.   .   .   .  Tlie  communist  movement  has 
failed,  in  every  sense,  to  achieve  its  stated 
intentions  of  leading  a  worldwide  movement 
for  human  emancipation."  *- 

Besides  this  unequivocal  condemnation  of 
Communism    (balanced    by    an    even    more 
harshly  worded  criticism  of  American  "'para- 
noiac"'"  antlcommunismi     the    Port    Huron 
Statement    was    mute    on    the    problem    of 
domestic,  and  especially  campus,  cooperation 
with   the   Communists.     It   mentioned    "lib- 
erals and  socialists'"  as  pillars  of  a  new  left, 
still    at    a    budding    stage    at    the   time    the 
Statement  was  issued.     It   hinted  also   that 
"from    its    schools    and    colleges    across    the 
nation,    a    militant    left    might    awaken    its 
i^Ules"— but  it  was  not  specified  who  these 
allies   should    be.     The    constitution    of    the 
SDS.  however,  was  more  explicit  on  the  same 
subject   for   it    had   a   clause   barring   '"advo- 
cates and  apologists'"  of  totalitarianism  from 
membership     and     opposing     'authoritarian 
movements    both    of    Communism    and    the 
domestic    right."-'*     This    was    undoubtedly 
consionant  with  the  tenets  of  the  Port  Huron 
Statement  quoted  above. 

The  general  radicalizalion  of  student  feel- 
ings on  many  campuses,  which  reached  Its 
most    spectacular,    and    for    the    Bimilarly- 
miuded   students   elsewhere   "heroic  "   aspect 
in   the   Berkeley   rebellion,   and   was  further 
sharpened    by    the    subsequent    nation-wide 
protest  movement  of  a  small  but  vocal  mi- 
nority against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  had  very 
tangible    repercussions    for     the    SDS.     Not 
only  were  the  SDS  leaders  now  willing  and 
eager  to  establish  a  common  front  with  the 
radically  leftist  groups  of  avowed  or  barely 
hidden  Communist  orientation    (the   Maoist 
Progressive   Labor   Movement,    the   May   •ind 
Movement,  the  W.E.B.  Du  Bois   Clubs »    and 
to   compete   with   them   In   denunciation   of 
American  foreign  policy,  but  the  1965  annual 
convention   of   the   SDS  at  Kewadin,   Mich- 
igan, suuck  from  its  conslltuilon  the  anil- 
totalitarian  clauses  referred  to  above."      In- 
stead of  anti-Communism  of  the  Port  Huron 
Statement,  a  new  formvaation  of  a-Commu- 
nism  (neither  pro  nor  antl)   was  elaborated 


^  The  Port  Huron  Statement,  p.  31. 

=»  Cf  Steven  Kelman,  "SDS:  Troubled  Voice 
of  the  New  Left,"  The  Neu:  Leader.  September 
27.  1965.  p.  11. 

w  Ibid. 
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aa  •  juldlng  line  in  practlf-aJ  action  A 
"policy  of  noneicluslon  became  dominant 
M  JiwtlflcatloD  of  a  full-fledged  cooperation 
wlUi  Ibe  Comjnunlaus.  sometblng  simUar  to 
the  well-known  French  poalure  of  p«« 
d'enneml  4  gauche'  tno  enemy  at  the  left 

la  a  recent  joint  statement  m  the  Studiea 
on  the  Left  Tom  Hayden  and  Staiighton 
Lynd  have  formulated  that  attitude  rery 
(^e«rly  w»   refuse   t«:>    be   antl-comxnu- 

nlat.  We  :nsl»t  that  the  term  has  loat  all  the 
•pacLBc  content  It  once  had  Instead  U 
•ervea  a«  the  key  category  of  abairact 
thought  which  Americans  use  v>  Justify  a 
foreign  policy  that  often  Is  no  more  sophisti- 
cated than  rape  It  also  serves  as  a  deter- 
rent to  building  an  open  movement  for 
change  in  this  country,  because  organiza- 
tions that  refuse  to  be  antl-communlst  must 
fight  bitterly  for  funds  and  allies  Our  feel- 
ing Is  that  the  antl-communlat  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  trade  unions,  are  far  less 
democratic  than  the  organizations,  such  as 
3WCC  and  3DS  which  refuse  v<  be  antl- 
communlst  We  h.-ive  confidence  that  move- 
ments can  be  built  which  are  too  sUong  to 
be  "tised'.  the  antl-communists  do  not  have 
that  conOdence  ' «' 

The  a-Communlsc  of  the  'New  l^ft"  U 
putting  the  entire  movement  In  an  awk- 
ward situation  On  the  one  hand  It  still 
rejects  the  acceptance  of  a  stern  system- 
atic, and  dogmatic  Ideclo^.  It  reje<:t«  als*- 
the  orgSLnlzatlonal  framework  and  discipline 
the  very  trade  marks  of  Communism 
Moreover  the  rank-and-file  is  far  from  be- 
ing unanimous  m  following  the  Hayden- 
Lynd  line  of  reaat.nlng  concerning  v'ommu- 
nlsm,  or  their  unilateral  blaming  cf  the 
United  States  for  the  outbreak  aiid  conduct 
of  the  Cold  War  " 

On  the  other  h.ind,  there  Is  much  In  the 
thinking  and  experience  of  the  New  Lef." 
that  has  made  it  leaders  and  members  po- 
litically and  psycholiT^cally  vulnerable  to 
the  Idea  of  a  'united  front"  with  the  Com- 
munists the  antl-VleUiam  m.Ultancy  Jxe 
planning  and  execution  of  demjnstrauo  is 
the  emotional  excitement  which  the  teath- 
Ins  generate  the  hatred  of  the  Eatabllih- 
ment."  and  the  frustrations  of  the  commu- 
nity projects,  the  acceptance  of  Marxist 
explanations  and  phraaeolosfY  concerning 
the  guilt  of  the  r<'rp<irate  system  and  the 
necessity  of  its  destruction,  the  acceptance 
also  of  the  thesis  that  the  cause  of  '.he 
Cold  War  Is  American  Imperialism",  he 
admiration  erf  the  s<-)cial  engineering"  pric- 
tlced  In  Cuba  and  China,  and  the  refusal  to 
distinguish  between  Communism  and  ra- 
tionalism In  the  countries  of  the  "th  rd 
world":  the  refusal  of  coalltlonlam  w^.th 
anyone  on  its  right  -including  the  soctil- 
democrats.  the  yearning  to  build  a  powi-r- 
ful,  mass  movement  and  the  dreams  of 
•elKlng  power  the  c»>nsclouane8«  that  one  Is 
too  weak  and  that  allies  are  nec^amasy  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  young  Com 
munlst  comrades  who  are  there  shuulder- 
to-shoulder  In  the  peace  battle  and  wh' 
are  disciplined  and  have  a  ready  answer  U-> 
every  question  the  self-imposed  dectsi  >n 
not  to  pay  anv  attention  to  the  pK>lltl'-a: 
leaaons  and  experiences  of  the  past  isuch 
■a  the  techniques  of  Leninist  neo-Machla- 
Tellsm  Communist  uses  of  coalitions  in 
order  to  destroy  disarm  or  utilize  the  ncn- 
Ootnmunlst  political  partners  Communis; 
•klU  In  pnnmotlng  their  own  cause  by  put- 
ting nationalism  In  their  service   etc  i       The 


» Quoted  In  Hal  Draper's  article  "In  D«- 
fanae  of  the  New  Radicals.'  "  Sew  PollUcf.  a 
Journal  of  socialist  thought.  New  Tork  Sum- 
mer 19<U.  p  X3 

"  For  a  particularly  well  Informed  article 
dealing  with  the  internal  policy  dUagree- 
menta  within  the  SD8,  see  Paul  Teldman 
"New  Winds  on  the  Camptis,"  Distent 
ltf»rch-Apni  1»M.  pp   l»-iao 


uavel  of  the  trio  Uayden-Lynd-Aptheker. 
to  Hanoi  and  other  Communist  capitals  is 
symbolic  of  how  easily  one  slips  from  a- 
Communlsm   to  pro-Communism 

On  their  side  the  Communists,  particularly 
the  largest  and  most  experienced  group — the 
Moecow-orlenced  Ciommualst  Party  of  the 
United  States — soon  realized  that  fur  the 
Party,  Isolated  and  poUUcaiiy  impotent  for 
decades,  the  New  Left'  represented  the 
most  effective  ally  In  the  struggle  against 
the  established  social  order,  and  (under  the 
condition  of  being  adroitly  maneuvered  i  the 
most  fertile  potential  ground  for  Party  re- 
cruitment and  growth  In  Influence  An  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  New  Left'  publuhed  In 
the  December  1965  issue  of  the  theoretical 
Journal  of  the  Party.  Poiifu-ol  Affairs,  formu- 
lated the  preceding  polnu  with  remarkable 
clarity  and  frankness  America  Is  being 
set  on  fire  by  Its  younger  generation."  exults 
the  first  sentence  of  the  article  "All  over 
•.he  nation,  young  pe<'>ple  are  on  the  move, 
in  the  forefront  of  the  progressive  struggles 
of  our  time  Their  militancy  and  courage 
have  captured  the  imagination  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  activities  are  the  catalyst 
which  will  help  liberate  the  Immense  forces 
for  social  change  that  He  bubbling  so  very 
close    to    the    surface  These    Americans 

are  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  heroes  of 
today.  It  IS  impossible  to  begin  an  article 
about  them  without  a  tribute  and  a  salute 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  called  the  New 
Left  '  '  After  analyzing  the  compoelUon 
and  fluidity  of  the  "New  Left"  the  article  ex- 
amines the  basic  views  of  the  SNCC  and  3DS. 
the  rejection  of  compromises  and  coalitions 
with  mainstream  political  forces,  and  the 
concept  of  counter-community  Sympa- 
thetic to  the  motives  behind  these  attitudes 
and  Ideas,  the  article  frowns  on  the  "New 
Left  8"  '"distrust  of  all  leaders  of  any  kind, 
and  rejection  of  any  organization  that  la 
structured  in  any  way  '  It  obviously  disap- 
proves the  trend  within  the  "New  Left" 
which  It  calls  "a  kind  of  personal,  exist- 
entialist, socialism."  and  Is  not  happy  about 
another  'special  kind  of  romantic  and  emo- 
tional black  nationalism"  prominent  In  "New 
Left"  thinking  In  the  classical  tradition 
of  Lenin  s  lOTO  arguments  against  the  "left- 
wing  Communists, •'  thoee  phrasemongprs 
who  did  not  grasp  the  essence  of  effective 
political  warfare,  the  article  reproaches  the 
"New  Left"  for  being  reluctant  to  cooperate 
with  the  older  civil  rights  group*,  for  with- 
drawing from  the  political  life  of  the  country, 
and  for  drawing  abstractly  the  conclusion 
that  all  leadership  Is  manipulative  and  that 
any  organization  Is  In  lUelf  a  negative  thing 
The  main  theoretical.  Marxist,  critical  point 
of  the  article  Is  that  the  New  lieft."  being 
primarily  a  movement  of  middle  class  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals.  Is  unable  to  grasp 
the  question  of  class,  and  therefore  does  not 
realize  that  It  U  the  working  class,  the  wage- 
earners  which  Is  a  growing  and  the  most- 
revolutlrinary   class   In   the   United  States 

Despite  these  objections  of  the  writer  i  who 
appears  as  .»  wise  and  self-confident  teacher 
pulling  gently  the  ears  of  his  confused 
rumbling  and  still  pp'mLslng  pupils',  the 
article  predlcu  that  an  even  newer  l<efl  ' 
will  show  the  way  to  the  present  New  Left.' 
He  deals  finally  with  the  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  New  Left  '  In  this  Uansltlon  period,  and 
his   optimistic    frankness   Is   worth   quoting 

The  New  Left  Is  potentially  a  great  ally  for 
the  working  class,  and  It  is  a  duty  of  Com- 
munists to  do  everything  possible  to  win  that 
ally  -Since  the  New  Left  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  both  committed  to  action  as  a  way 
of  trying  o^t  Ideas,  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  New  Left  will  be  won  In  struggle,  in 
the    front    lines    of    the   morecnents  In 

order  to  be  able  to  rrltlclee  the  New  Left 
effectively  and  to  teach  It  what  we  know,  we 
must  be  accepted  and   admired   by  it      This 


can  only  happen  when  Communists  are 
known  to  be  on  the  picket  lines  and  In  the 
Jalia.  ...  1  think  there  Is  a  surprisingly 
large  section  of  the  New  Left  ready  to  listen 
to  Communists,  and  willing  to  see  Commu- 
nist Ideas  in  action.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
an  all-out  effort  to  win  for  our  class  this 
courageous  and  militant  section  of  youth" '■ 

Article  after  article  In  the  Political  Affairs, 
written  usually  by  Herbert  Aptheker.  sounds 
like  a  battle  victory  bulletin  For  example, 
In  two  of  his  recent  articles.  "The  Academic 
Rebellion  In  the  United  SUtes."  "  and  R«. 
cent  Ideological  Developments  in  the  United 
States.""*  Aptheker  cites  with  undisguised 
delight  facts,  names,  books,  conferences 
which  all  Indicate  In  his  words,  "a  colossal 
degree  of  Indignation'  of  a  new  "beautiful " 
generation,  against  the  established  order,  dnd 
Its  feeling  of  the  need  for  basic  structural 
change  In  the  United  States."  ■ 

The  new  draft-program  of  the  CPUSA. 
published  early  In  February  19M.  expresses 
also  in  cautious  but  unmistakable  terms,  the 
highest  hopes  (»f  the  Party  with  regard  to 
the  dismemberment  and  assimilation  of  the 
"New  Left  "  This  document  is  particularly 
Interesting  because  It  consists  of  two  very 
uneven  Ingredients  an  Ideologically  ubtus* 
and  dogmatic  "analysis"  of  the  present 
.American  Society  iln  which  the  use  of  the 
word  "monopoly"  as  the  source  of  all  the 
evils  resembles  the  use  of  the  word  "Jews" 
m  the  NaTil  designation  of  the  source  of  all 
evils),  and  a  clever  and  Interesting  outline 
of  a  new  strategy  to  achieve  the  perennial 
Communist  goal,  the  seizure  of  political 
power  Here  are  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
approach 

In  a  brief  introduction  the  program  out- 
lines "the  American  way  to  Socialism."  and 
declares  that  the  Communists  will  respect 
"the  democratic  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple "  "Democracy  "  however,  goes  beyond 
Its  present  "bourgeois  "  phase  and  will  only 
be  achieved  when  the  popular  masses  clash 
head-on  with  the  "handful  of  flnancUI-in- 
dustrlal  monop<3lte6."  '"  The  program  Is  op- 
timistic "the  1980'b  have  witnessed  a  resur- 
gence of  popular  democratic  movements  In 
the  United  States,  and  with  this  a  new  up- 
surge of  the  Left"  ip  71,  more  precisely, 
the  "most  significant  political  phenomenon 
m  the  rfcent  American  past  has  been  the 
emergence  of  a  New  Left"  (p  112i  Realisti- 
cally enough  the  program  stresses  the  exist- 
ence of  "a  wide  gap  between  genernl  Left 
sentiment  and  specific  Left  organization," 
and  admits  that  major  Issues  still  separate 
the  various  Left  currents  At  the  same  time 
It  Insists  that  "what  unites  the  Left  l."!  far 
more  basic  than  which  divides,"  The  his- 
torical task  Is  to  draw  together  all  the  forces 
"arrayed  against  monopoly  the  working 
class,  the  Negro  people  independent  farmers. 
Intellectuals,  pnjfeaslonals  small  business- 
men and  other  strata  youth  and  other 
groups"  I  p.  77 1  Such  a  labor-led  move- 
ment, t.i  which  "the  Communists  and  others 
of  the  liCft  add  Indlspenaable  dimensions 
of  pioneering  vision,  dedication,  militancy" 
ip  451.  will  oppose  the  present  two-party 
system,  which  "places  a  premium  upon  cor- 
ruption, cynicism,  frustration  of  the  popu- 
lar will"  (p  77)  A  "new,  popular,  labor- 
based,  anti-monopoly  party"  (p.  79)  will  thus 
be  bom 


This  new  movement  and  party  will  have  to 
pass  through  three  phases  on  their  road  to 


"Cf.  John  Proctor  The  New  Left."  Po- 
litical Affairs   December  1965,  pp    33-43 

*»  Political  Affairs.  August  1965,  pp  34- 
41. 

■/Wd.  December   1966    pp    44-55 

■  'The  Academic  Rebellion  In  the  United 
States  '"  Political  Affairs.  Augtist  1965,  p 
41. 

"  Seic  Program  of  the  Communist  Party 
USA  (A  Draft)  New  Tork:  Political  Af- 
fairs Publishers.  !»««,  p.  7.  Further  Indica- 
tion of  the  pages  from  which  various  quota- 
tions have  been  taken  Is  In  the  text 


,,'  *er     Tlie  first  m  which  the  various  popu 
'.r    luovemenu    still    act    separately.    Is   the 
-.  ;,  iratory  one,  or  more  precisely  the  pres- 
I  ■  •    ph-Li-e    of    political    pressure;    the    next 
',^'  ,^e    when  the  new  party  will  emerge  and 
ic'l  as  a  whole,  will  be  "the  contest  for  poUtl- 
ci»:  power  '•  the  third  phase,  the  "direct  con- 
flKt  between  monopoly  and  the  coalition  of 
iLs  antagonists'    will  represent  "the  soclalUt 
reconstruction  of  society""   (pp.  40-41).     The 
pr  .gram  emphasizes  that  the  new  labor-led 
coalition  government   ought   to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  supporting  It,  but  It  fore- 
sees "'the   most    Intense   and    titanic   battles 
of  the  working  class  and  Its  allies  with  mo- 
nopoly and  It  servitors."'  a  revolutionary  con- 
fronUtlon  h.ivlng  only  one  outcome;  ""either 
It    I  a   labor- led    coalition    government]    de- 
stroys monopoly,   or   monopoly  destroys   It" 
(p    90)       What    necessarily   comes   to   mind 
when  reading  this  sentence  Is  how  It  reflects 
the    fundamental     Lenin's    theme     of    ""kto 
kovo"-  "Who  (destroys]   whom." 

Before   one   comes    Ui    the    last   section   of 
the  program,  one  may  wonder  about  the  role 
of  the  Communist  party  In  this  new  people's 
party      Will   It  dissolve   lUelf   as   a   separate 
authoritarian    body,    because    the    American 
Communists    have   learned    something    from 
their  Stalinist  past  and  Intend  genuinely  to 
become  democrats  obeying  the  popular  ver- 
dict at   free   elections?     Any   doubt  on  this 
score   is  dispelled   when   the  program  states 
that   "the   Communist    party   of   the   United 
States   is   a   revolutionary   party,  ■s.'hoee   aim 
Is   the    fundamental    transformation    of    so- 
ciety, the  ej-iabllshment  of  socialism.     It  is 
a  party  of  the  working  class,  for  this  Is  the 
revolutionary    class    In    present-day    society. 
Just  as  the   class  .struggle   Is   the   necessary 
outcome    of    capitalist    exploitation,    so    the 
necessary   ultimate   goal   of   that   struggle   is 
the  accession   of   the  working  class  and  Its 
allies   to   political   power   with    the    purpose 
of  ending  that  exploitation  and  Instituting  a 
socialist  society      And   the  necessary  means 
for  securing  such  political  poioer  is  a  Marxist- 
Leninist    uo'king-class    political    party"    (p. 
125;  Italics  added  i 

This  Is   Indeed   the   key   statement   of  the 
program,   and   Its   logic   Is   obvious:    there  is 
In  the  United  States  today  much  Inflamma- 
ble political  material,  which  should  be  ap- 
proached and  handled  tactfully.     The  new, 
still  uncertain  and  difficult,  but  potentially 
Invaluable     "allies"— the    "New    Left"    being 
high  on  the  list — should  not  be  asked  to  enter 
the  Commvmlst    party    notr;    to   allay   their 
suspicions  ihey  would  be  ln"rtted  to  Join  In 
a    new    version    of    the    American    Poptilar 
Front — a  new  people's  party.     What  Is  char- 
acteristic   In    this    operation    Is    Its    lack   of 
originality.      To    anyone    who    has    studied 
Lenin's   writings    In    1920-21,   or    Dlmltrov's 
report  to  the  Seventh  congrosa  of  the  Com- 
munist International  In  1683.  the  source  or 
model    will    be   famUlar:    the   "new   people's 
party    which    the    program    apparently    so 
seriously  and  sincerely  proposes  la  nothing 
but    a  united  front  from  below,"  an  assem- 
blage of   various  leftist  elements,  "with   the 
"Marxlst-Lenlnlst"  Communist  party  as  its 
hard  core  and  sole  political  leAder.    The  strat- 
agem appears  now  because  ttie  constellation 
of  political  forces  Is  new;  the  maneuTer  It- 
self, however.  Is  nearly  half  a  cen"tury  Old. 
If  many  "new  leftists"  were  not  Ignorant,  or. 
In  some  cases,  arrogant.  In  disregarding  tlie 
record  of  the  past,  they  would  easily  discover 
that  they  are  designated  to  be  the  object  of 
an  operation  Which  the  French  ConunuBlsta 
graphically    described   nuuiy   yean    ago    m 
"plucking  the  chicken." 

TH»  ruTutM  or  THE  "inw  Lsrr" 

The  "New  Left"  la  "nlhlUat,  anti-Amartcim, 
courageous,  antl-polltlcal,  antl-ldeologlcal. 
oriented  to  spontaneity,  given  to  aubatltuUog 


moral  cUch^s  for  political   analysis,  deeply 
moral  and,  yet,  capable  of  profound  uncon- 
scious dishonesty.""    This  interesting  defi- 
nition written  by  a  man  who  is  himself  a 
radical    of    a    sort*    Introduces    well    the 
final   consideration   of   this   article,  namely, 
that  as    It    exists    today,    the    "New    Left" 
can    hardly    continue.     Appearing    recently 
on    the    same    platform    at    a    meeting    at 
Stanford  University  with  a  representative  of 
SNCC     (clearly    a    non-Communist j     and    a 
young  "Maoist"  flrebrand,  Bettlna  Aptheker 
(a  daughter  who  Is  not  In  generational  re- 
bellion against  her  father)    declared   rather 
gloomily  that  the  "New  Left"  movement  has 
today  reached  a  critical  turning  point.    Ac- 
cording to  her  It  was  up  to  now  only  a  pro- 
test, a  defensive  movement,  able  to  hold  Its 
o"wn'  but  vinable  to  challenge  those  who  are 
In  power.     The  FSM  upsurge  In  1964-65  at 
Berkeley  had  subsided  ("the  kids  were  ex- 
hausted"), and  what  should  be  done.    "In  a 
year  or  two,  everywhere,"  Is  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  FSM. 

This  seema  Indeed  a  fair  diagnosis.     "In 
a  year  or  two,  everywhere,"  the  "New  Left" 
will  necessarUy  lose  Its  present  protean  and 
quasl-anarchlc  character.     The  poor  will  be 
Interested  more  In  Sargent  Shrlver's  doings 
than    in    Tom    Hayden's    schemes,    and    the 
Communists  themselves  will  force  the  rank 
and  file.  If  not  the  leaders,  of  the  new  "move- 
ments" to  make  a  choice  between  a  commit- 
ment  to    totalitarianism    or    to    democracy 
For,  essentially,   the   "New  Left"   is   a   little 
band  of  would-be  generals  without   a  real 
army.    Those  who  gather  aroi  nd  their  soap- 
boxes. Join  or  watch  their  picket  lines,  are 
a    mixed   audience.     Some    are   curious    by- 
standers, some  seekers  for  excitement  want- 
ing to  be  "where  the  action  is,"  some  good- 
naturedly  letting  off  steam.     Some  are  In- 
experienced   young    Idealists    who   seek   and 
may  thoughtfully  profit  by  their  experiences 
and  learn  to  respect  democratic  process,  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  the  need  of  persuad- 
ing rather  than  coercing,  Insxiltlng,  rejecting 
and    denouncing.     It    Is   the    self-appointed 
leaders  who  are  most  Ukely  to  persist  In  their 
"alienation"  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  then 
frustrations  will  not  lead  them  on  the  road 
to  violence,  as  was  the  case  "with  their  Russian 
predecessors. 

A  full  spectrum  of  organized  left-wing 
movements — from  social  democrats  to 
"Maoists" — la  busy  today  trying  to  channel 
Into  poUtlcally  and  organizationally  much 
more  precise  frameworks  the  energies  of  the 
elusive  "New  Left."  It  would  be  futile  to 
Indulge  In  political  forecasts.  Shall  we  have, 
"In  a  year  or  two,  everywhere"  a  new  and 
powerful  Communist  party,  heralded  by  the 
new  draft-program  of  the  CPUSA;  shall  a 
revlgorated  social  democratic  movement 
emerge;  ••  shall   the  "Maoists"   capture  the 


Imagination  of  young  insurgents;  "  can  the 
present  fragmentation  of  leftist  groups  con- 
tinue indefinitely?  Only  the  future  will 
tell.  My  only  prediction  is  that  the  present 
"rebellion  ■without  a  cause"  of  the  "New 
Left"  will  necessarUy  assume  In  the  near 
future  much  more  defined  political  contours. 
For  better  or  for  worse. 

Finally,  we  at  the  universities,  where  the 
"New  Left"  was  bom,  professors  as  well  as 
students,  will  continue  to  face  the  metamor- 
phoses and  the  challenge  of  the  "alienated" 
in  our  midst.  The  minority  of  activists  who 
have  lost  faith  in  the  substance  and  form 
of  our  society  and  even  civilization  itself,  are 
forcing  the  rest  of  us — to  our  benefit — to  re- 
examine the  values  of  that  society  and  civ- 
lll2»tion.  values  many  of  us  take  for  granted. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  challenge  of  those 
who  aspire  to  destroy  this  society  will  pro- 
voke an  adequate  response:  the  building  of 
a  coalition  of  people  who.  despite  their  var- 
iegated philosophical,  social,  and  political  be- 
liefs, are  ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
defense  of  an  order  and  a  civilization  which. 
Imperfect  and  in  need  of  reform  as  they 
are.  nevertheless  represent  the  highest 
achievement  of  free  men  in  history  This 
article  Is  a  modest  contribution  to  this  new 
commitment  of  the  intellectuals. 


BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Bayonne.  N.J.,  Times  of  May  24.  1966, 
asks  a  question  which  is  often  being  asked 
today:  ""Big  Brother,  where  are  you?" 
The  editorial  expresses  concern  for  the 
proposed  Federal  Data  Center  which 
could  centralize  the  data  collected  by 
many  of  the  Federal  agencies.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  held  an  initial  hearing 
on  this  subject   with  Dr,   Edgar  Dunn, 


"David  McReynolds,  "Pacifists  in  Battle," 
New  Politics,  Stmimer  1965,  p.  31. 

»  David  McReynolds  Is  the  Field  Secretary 
of  the  War  Reslster  League  and  an  associate 
editor  of  Liberation. 

••  For  a  social-democratic  alternative  to  the 
"New  Left,"  which  advocates  a  coalition  of 
Negroes,  trade  unionists,  liberals,  religious 
groups,  socialists,  studenU,  radicals  young 
and  old,  who  would  work  together  to  "create 
a  new  sense  of  majority — a  middle  shifted  to 
the  left,"  but  whose  vehicle  of  political  ex- 
preMlon  would  be  the  Democratic  Party  ( and 
who  would  "advance  politically  radical  and 
democratic  means  of  opposing  Communism") , 
SM  Kmainuel  Oeltman  and  SUnley  R.  Plas- 
trlk,  "The  Politics  of  Coalition."  The  Radi- 
cal Papers,  pp.  365-378.  For  a  detailed 
crlUdam  of  the  "New  Left"  from  the  position 
of  democratic  Socialism,  see  also  Irving 
Howe'a  article  "New  Styles  In  'Leftism.'" 
Diasent.  Summer  19S6.  pp.  295-323.  Profes- 
sor Hows  Includes  In  hla  crltldam  the  "New 
Left's"  "unreflectlve  belief  in  'the  decline  of 


the  West'  "  and  its  "crude,  unqualified  anti- 
AmericanlBm.  "  See  also  a  ven'  interesting 
article  by  Hal  Draper.  "In  Defense  of  the 
'New  Radicals.'  "  (Draper  was  reputedly  the 
only  LiaJi  above  thirty  at  Berkeley  to  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  FSM  were  wUUng  to  lis- 
ten) .  in  which  he  sharply  polemicizes  against 
Irving  Howe  and  what  he  calls  the  "ener\at- 
lug  coalitlonlsm  ol  the  liberal  social  demo- 
crats." but  is  no  less  harsh  against  Hayden 
and  Lynd,  attacking  "their  antl-antl-Com- 
mtuusm  1  which  I  is  immoral  because  it  as- 
serts indifference  to  the  fate  of  oppressed 
peoples  in  one  third  of  the  world"  New 
Politics.  Summer  1965.  pp  5-'28. 

"  The   relationship    between   the   pro-Chi- 
nese wing  of  American  Communism,  the  Pro- 
gressive  Labor  Party,   and   its   very   recently 
dissolved  youth  offshoot,  the  May  2nd  Move- 
m.ent.  Is  so  involved  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.     (The  PLP   was  established   in 
April  1965.  but  had  been  active  as  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Movement  since  1962  when  a 
militant   minority  was   expelled   or   left   the 
Communist  Party.)      It  can  be  said  In  cap- 
sule  form,   however,   that   the   militancy   of 
American  "Maoists"  certainly  attracts  many 
"New   Left"    militants    (that    can   be    easily 
doctmiented  by  surveying  the  red-hot  Issues 
of  the  May  2nd  Movement's  organ.  Free  Stu- 
dent).     On  the  other   hand,  the   editors   of 
Studies  on  the  Left  are  Irritated  with   the 
"Maoists"  "    mimicry    of    Lenin's    polemical 
style,  accusing  them  for  being  "busy  learn- 
ing leesona  of  the  Russian,  Cuban  and  Chi- 
nese revolutions  [while]  profoundly  Ignorant 
of  American  socialist  history  and  of  recent 
American   history   in    general."    Printed    in 
PL/Progressive     Labor/     magazine.     March- 
April,  1986.  p.  24.     Likewise,  the  complex  re- 
lationship between  the  "New  Left"  and  the 
varlorua   Trotskylte   groups   In   this   country 
cannot  be  revle'wed  In  this  article. 
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consultant  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  Intends  to  thoroughly  explore  pro- 
posals which  might  ultimately  allow 
electronic  computers  to  conUln  a  rec- 
ord of  every  individual  In  our  Nation, 
from   the  cradle   to   the  grave 

I  astc  unanlmou.-5  consent  to  insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  this  article 
from  the  Times  entitled  'The  Big  Ej'e  " 

There  tielng  no  objecUon,  tlie  artjcla 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoiJD, 
EA  follows 

I  Prom   the    Bayonne    iNJ)    Ttmes.   May   24. 

19M1 

The  Big  Bti 

One  of  the  most  rri|j;htenlng  things  abcut 
the  tota;Uarl»a  society  In  George  Orwell'* 
claiBlc  lt»84  wsia  the  utter  deatructlon  of 
Individual  prlvacv  Television  monitors  in 
every  home  and  apartment  Insured  that  no 
one  at  any  time  was  safe  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  aii-ltnowing.  all-powerful  Big  Broth- 
er. 

We  are  fortunately,  still  a  long  way  from 
"1984       yet 

•I  must  report  to  you  that  the  right  of 
privacy— the  rl«ht  to  go  into  your  home 
without  the  fear  that  someone  L»  secretly 
watching  yiur  every  move,  the  right  to  talk 
freely  with  your  attorney,  your  banker  or 
your  wife  without  fear  of  a  hidden  recorder 
or  transmitter— this  right  is  today  being 
dangerously  and  recklessly  ignored  and  vio- 
lated 

The  alarm  Is  sounded  by  Sen  Ldwaad  V 
liONG.  D-Mo  chalrnxan  of  a  subcommir.ee 
of  the  rieuate  Judiciary  Commute*  which 
Uivestigat^d  Big  Brother  tactics  by  federal 
agencies 

The  senator  Is  quoted  in  an  article  abi.ut 
a  proposed  Federal  Data  Center,  into  whose 
electronl'  computers  could  be  fed  "a  re>-ord 
of  every  Individual  In  the  nation,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  ■ 

Such  facta  could  Include  tax  records,  loc- 
ords  of  any  brush  with  the  law.  school  iind 
armed  services  records,  social  security  and 
census  information,  FBI  fingerprints 

The  gf^vernment  nf  course,  must  of  neoes- 
•tty  c«)mptle  information  about  its  citizens 
This  need  !»  recognized  in  the  Constitution 
Itself,  which  provides  for  a  decennial  cenmis 

As  the  population  haa  grown,  so  has  the 
government's  involvement  with  that  popxJa- 
tlon  and  its  dependence  upon  statistics  about 
It.  A  Federal  Data  Center  which  would  cen- 
tralize the  data  collected  by  more  than  a 
■core  of  federal  agencies  appears  to  be  a 
logical  step  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency 

Too  many  cases  of  misuse  ol  private  in- 
formation and  Infringements  of  lndlvldua.1 
rights,  however  cause  many  to  be  alarmed 
over  the  pr'ispect  if  some  bureaucrat  being 
able  to  produce  the  life  history  of  any  person 
at  the  press  of  a  button 

The  fact  that  legal  safeguards  would  8\ir- 
round  the  functioning  of  the  center  does  not 
allay  their  feius  for  legal  safeguards  have 
been  breached   before 

Senator  Lajng  cites  such  Instances  as  tne 
Internal  Revenue  Service  bugging"  conXor- 
ence  rjoms  ussd  by  attorneys  and  their 
cUanta  wiretapping  by  the  Federal  Karcotlcs 
Bureau.  supposAcily  invloLate  Arst-class  mail 
turned  ovti  tu  th«  IBB  by  the  Post  Office 

If  the  preseul  ts  bad  enough  what  '  the 
tuture''  £to((«r  R«v«lle  director  of  Rar.arUii 
C!«nt«r  fur  Fopulailoa  Studies,  wundars 

"What  happens  to  the  citizen  whemi  his 
UtanUty  aod  every  detail  ol  his  life  M^a  coded 
aod  claoatfled  In  the  govarnm«nt's  computing 
Kfmitxa''  Nut   only  does  It   b«comi»   im- 

poaalble  to  ah«at  even  In  a  pldd.lng  sort  of 
■ay  OQ  your  looome  tax.  It  b«cornai  impoa- 
aUA*  to  do  almost  anything  without  the 
government   kxicrwlng   about  It,   and   knowl- 


edge Is  liable  to  lead  Inevitably  to  control. 
Big  Brother,  where  are  you'' 


THE  NORTHERN  Nh^W  JERSEY  liAIL- 
ROAD  COMMLTFIR  SITUATION 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  thousands 
of  rail  commuters  In  nortiiem  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  Inconvenienced  by  the  re- 
cent curtsdlments  In  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad's  Intrastate  passenger 
service. 

Now,  at  the  State  supmne  court  hear- 
ing on  a  petition  to  stay  the  cutbacks,  the 
court  Indicated  there  Is  a  serious  question 
&i  to  the  justification  for  the  service  re- 
ductions permitted  by  the  State  public 
utility  commission 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  high  court 
hearing  that  the  E-L's  Morris  and  Essex 
Division  is  an  apparent  moneymaker 
which  stands  to  lose  revenue  under  the 
PUC-ordered  cuts  As  Chief  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Joseph  Welntraub  put  it: 

Why  reduce  the  service.  If  the  result  Is  a 
loss  In  net  revenue  to  the  railroad'?  Why 
hurt  the  railroad?     It  doean't  make  sense. 

Indeed  It  does  not. 

The  court  decision  gives  the  public  a 
new  opportunity  to  make  Its  case  a«alnst 
the  discontinuances. 

It  also  underscores  once  again  how 
existing  rail  transportation  law  is 
weighted  against  the  public  For  years 
I  have  worked  to  change  these  dis- 
criminatory laws  which.  In  the  case  of 
Interstate  rail  passenger  discontinuances, 
does  not  even  afford  the  public  the  right 
of  a  hearinx  at  tlie  Federal  level.  In  in- 
trastate cutbacks,  such  as  in  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  case,  the  right  of  a  State- 
level  hearing  Is  nlven.  but  the  public  is 
severely  hampered  by  the  shortness  of 
time — 4  months — In  which  it  must 
prepare  and  present  its  case. 

Four  months  may  seem  like  a  long 
time  but  it  IS  hardly  sufficient  in  the  cir- 
cumstances The  chief  problem  Is  that 
the  railroad  Is  the  prime  source  of  Infor- 
mation about  Its  operations  and  It  can 
provide  this  Information  in  the  form, 
detail,  and  at  the  time  that  best  suits  Its 
needs,  not  the  public  s. 

For  exaunple,  the  Ene-Lackawanna 
filed  Its  application  for  discontinuance 
with  the  State  PUC  last  January  5  Yet 
it  was  not  until  March  12 — only  a  few 
weeks  before  the  agency  ended  hear- 
ings— that  the  railroad  had  supplied  the 
last  of  the  data  on  Its  operations.  Even 
with  a  7-day-a-*eek  effort,  tiie  Slate's 
consultant  found  that  his  staff  could 
examine  only  about  half  the  documents 
provided  bv  the  E-h 

Thi."?  ts  hardly  a  fair  opportunity  to 
prepare  an  adequate  case  for  the  public 
Interest  It  also  places  a  severe  handicap 
on  the  regulator!'  body  which  must 
evaluate  a  long  and  complicated  record 
aiul  arrive  at  a  decision  within  the  4- 
month  period 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  problem  facing 
the  public  last  April  14  I  sponsored  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  lengthen  the  time  for  public  proceed- 
ings at  the  State  level  to  from  4  to  6 
months  My  bill  would  ;>ruvlde  the  pub- 
lic tuth  a  more  adetjuate  opportunity  to 
pre{>are  and  present  its  case 


The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  which  I  resret  to 
say  has  over  the  years  shown  little  inter- 
est in  the  problems  faced  by  the  commut- 
ing public. 

The  recent  action  by  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  contrasts  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
court's  decision  could  have  far-reachint; 
consequences  as  regards  existing  law  and 
the  rights  of  the  commuting  public. 


ARTICLE     ON     THE     MEANING  OF 

SPORTS    TO    OUR    COUNTRY  BY 

VICE      PRESIDENT      HUBERT  H 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
September  1966  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Sport.  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Htm- 
PHREY  writes  on  a  subject  of  Interest  t* 
millions  of  Americans:  Sports  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  Vice  President  recalls  his  partici- 
pation In  sports  during  his  younger  years 
and  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  signifi- 
cEint  athletics  is  to  our  freedom. 

I  believe  this  article  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  my  sports-minded  colleagues, 
but  to  other  public  officials  and  citizens 
who  share  an  interest  in  sports  and  in 
recreation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

What     Sports     Means     To     Me     and     Mr 
CorNTHY 

(By  the  Honorable  Hijbebt  H.  HtrMPHRir. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States i 

I  grew  up  In  a  small  town  In  South  Dakota 
but  It  was  a  big  town  when  It  came  to  sports. 
Ooland  had  a  population  of  about  60O— 
everyone  a  sports  fan  and  many  active  par- 
ticipants In  baseball,  basketball,  football, 
tr-ick.  tennis  and  skating  Our  high  school 
was  respected  not  only  for  its  academic 
standing  but  for  its  competitive  spwrts  pro- 
gram. We  weren't  big  and  glamorous,  but 
we  were  determined  and  competitive  and  we 
had  first-class  fighting  spirits.  At  leiist. 
that's  the  way  I  recall  my  boyhood  in  Uiat 
little  town  on  the  plains  of  Dakota 

Like  moat  people.  I  suppose  I  romanticize 
these  boyhood  years,  remembering  the  good 
and  forgetting  the  bad.  But,  believe  me. 
there  was  a  lot  to  rememi>€r.  We  had  a 
•enUpro  baseball  league,  and  Doland  was  one 
of  the  top  teams  I  wa*  a  self-appointed 
ch««rl«ader.  No.  1  tan.  and  battx>y  Our 
abundance  of  enthusiasm  made  up  for  any 
lack  of  professional  skill.  In  those  days  we 
didn't  have  a  Little  League,  but  we  did  have 
our  own  kids'  baseball  team.  I  used  to  get 
all  the  broken  baU  and  the  scuffed  base- 
balls from  our  semlpro  team.  We'd  tape  the 
bats,  and  the  baseballs  were  better  than 
anything  ae  could  afford  My  dud's  drug- 
store waa  the  local  sports  equipment  center 
We  sold  baseballs  oiltts.  gloves  and  masks 
And  I  Wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  but  that 
my  personal  Interest  in  baseball  helped  llie 
sports  equipment  business 

I  also  enjoyed  other  sp<^rte  I  did  a  ?ood 
deal  of  boxing  and  went  at  It  very  seriously 
I  had  my  own  set  of  punchUig  bags,  I  did 
ro.id  wurk.  skipped  rope,  and  generally  maJc 
myself  believe  that  I  was  in  training.  I  **5 
a  skinny  fellow,  and  my  dad  encouraged  me 
to  know  the  art  of  self-defense. 

I  play«Kl  tennis,  too— not  well,  but  with 
enthusisurm  Tlie  town  put  In  some  clay 
tenftto  courts   and  T  can  remember  those  hot 


summer  davs  when  wed  be  going  at  it  on 
that  court  with  hand-me-down  tennis 
rickets  and  slightly  used  tennis  balls. 
"  I  participated  In  all  the  sports  activities 
ih.it  were  available  and.  frankly,  excelled  in 
none  But  I  loved  the  competition  and 
wanted  desperately  to  be  on  the  various 
high-school  teams. 
I  was  on  the  track  teiam.  running  a  half 


To  this  day,  I  turn  to  the  sports  page  Just 
about  as  eagerly  as  to  the  news  or  editorial 
pages.  I  take  baseball  seriously.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  not  so  many  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  and  I  were  driving  through  the 
Southwest  and  llatenlng  to  a  World  Series 
game  on  the  car  radio.  At  a  crucial  moment. 
Casey  Stengel  yanked  Tommy  Byrne.  I  -was 
so   angry   I  stopped   the   car   and    told   Mrs. 


mile  and  on  the  relav  t«im.'    I  recall  winning     Humphrey  I  wasn't  going  to  drive  another 
rthird-place  medal  in  the  half-mile  run  In     mile  until  the  Yankees  got  out  of  the  tight 

What  an  exciting     spot. 


the  regional   track  meet 
moment.    I  was  liierally  aching  from  exhaus- 
tion  but  who  cared?     I  was  In  the  winner's 

column 

I  played  fixjtball  for  four  years  on  the  local 
high  school  team,  but  it  wasn't  until  my 
senior   year   that   I    was    a   regular.     In   my 


Sports  has  come  naturally  to  the  next 
Hiunphrey  generation,  too.  My  daughter 
and  three  sons  take  to  water  like  porpoises. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  swims  and  water  skis  with 
UB.  I'm  sure  sports  has  a  high  place  In  many 
American  households.     Throughout  America, 


soDhomore  year   trying  out  as  a  reserve  half-  there  is  a  sport  for  every  taste,  every  region 

hJck    I  broke  mv  ankle  early  Ui  the  season,  every  clUnate,  every  season.     Traveling  as  I 

i^  never  forcet  how  happy  I  was  to  get  that  do  through  the  50  states,  I  am  constantly  Im- 

nd   to  be  able  to  play  In  the  last  pressed  by  the  variety  of  our  Interests  and 

It   was   1927  and   I  the  unity  of  our  spirit. 


cast  off  and   to 

game    of    that   season 

weighed  less  than  U»  pounds.    By  my  senior 

year.  I  was  up  to  135  luid  playing  flrst-strlng 

guard 

How  well  I  recall  playliig  the  "trfg"  towM 
like  Watertown  and  Mllbank.  The  Mllbank 
team  of  that  year  had  the  Manders  brothers 


Sports  reflects  this  variety  and  unity. 
Hardly  a  week  goes  by  in  which  I  don't  have 
the  pleasure  ol  welconUng  sports  stars  or 
working  on  some  sports -related  topic. 

On  baseball's  Opening  Day,  1966,  I  substi- 
tuted for  the  President  and  threw  out  the 


Pue  and  Jack   who  both  became  outstanding  first   ball.     Previously,   I   had  met  with   the 

college  football   stars      I   shall   never  forget  Baseball  Commissioner,  General  Bill  Eckert. 

seeing  first  Pug  luid  then  Jack  come  through  on   securing   the   services   of   n^off ,  ^^^e^^'^ 
that  line  smack  over  right  guard,  sending  me 


flying  through  the  air  like  a  leaf  on  a  storm 
tossed  field  Our  team  was  bruised  and  bat- 
tered—yes. defeated,  too — but  we  gave  them 
a  fight.  The  Manders  boys  knew  they'd  had 
a  busy  afternoon 

We  Doland  High  School  boys  were  proud  of 
our  teams.  In  my  Junior  year,  we  won  every 
game.  The  most  important  of  them  all  was 
HomecorrUng.  against  our  arch  rival,  Clark, 
South  Dakota.  Next  year,  though,  Clark  beat 
us  The  trouble  was  we  never  really  had 
enough  reserve?  Our  high  school  had  only 
about  30  boys  While  m.)6t  of  them  went  out 
for  the  team,  the  uUent  surely  wasn't  very 
deep  and  we  h.id  to  keep  shifting  our  men 
around  all  the  time 

But  we  did  better  In  basketball.  Our  squad 
made  the  circuit  In  the  surrounding  areas, 
and  we  took  the  me.isure  of  the  big  and  the 
little.  I  was  on  the  team  three  years,  not 
always  as  a  regvilar  but  at  le.T.3t  on  the  team. 
I  played  forward  and  In  my  Junior  year  we 
won  the  district  tournament.  In  my  senior 
year  we  lost  it  In  the  Ui.st  game.  I  remember 
the  time  we  lost  In  the  regional  tournament 
against  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota,  by  Just  one 
p<)lnt  But.  after  all.  Aberdeen  was  a  city 
of  15,000  pe-jple  and  Doland  was  a  town  of 
600.  It  was  no  disgrace  to  be  Ijeaten  by  a 
"metropolis." 

Graduation  from  high  school'* marked  the 
end  of  most  of  my  sjxirts  participation,  un- 
fortunately. The  Depression  left  little  op- 
portunity for  college,  much  less  extra-cur- 
ricular fun.  I  worked  In  Dad's  store  and  at 
odd  Jobs  for  six  ye^irs  until  I  had  earned 
enough  to  go  to  college  When  I  finally  did 
get  to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  about  all  I 
could  do  in  sports  was  to  be  one  of  the  assist- 
ant man.igers  of  the  varsity  basketball  team. 
This  gave  me  free  tickets  to  the  gamea,  and 
I  got  to  know  the  players  who  were  a  great 
bunch  of  fellows. 

In  those  days  the  University  of  Minnesota 
football  teams,  under  Bernie  Blerman.  were 
the  perennial  national  champs.  I  was  an 
enthusiastic  fan  of  the  Golden  Gophers.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  best  teams 
that   ever   played    college    footlwiU. 

But  if  I  couldn't  personally  go  out  for 
other  sports  I  could  enjoy  them  through  the 
newspapers  and  by  listening  to  the  radio. 
The  New  York  Yankees  were  my  great  heroes 
in  those  days  I'll  never  forget  their  stars 
during  my  years  of  growing  up — Lazzerl, 
Combs,  Hoyt,  Gehrig,  Pennock.  Dickey. 
Their  batting  averages  were  as  familiar  to  me 
as  some   election    returns   later   on. 


stars  at  home  and  abroad  to  assist  in  public 
causes.  The  summer  of  1966  saw  "Operation 
Champ"  begin  In  many  of  oiu  big  cities — 
with  talented  pros  helping  tens  of  thousands 
of  deprived  youngsters  to  improve  their 
sports  skills. 

As  Chairman  of  the  President's  Youth  Op- 
portunity Task  Force,  I  know  how  much  our 
nation's  youngsters  sue  attracted  to  athletes. 
I  have  recruited  many  to  assist  Uncle  Sam's 
programs — such  as  encoiuaglng  potential 
school  drop-outs  to  keep  up  their  studies  or 
giving  a  lxx>8t  to  the  morale  of  Job  Corps 
youths. 

Our  sports  Interests  extend  to  the  needy 
overseas,  too. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  out  at  DC  Stadium 
on  People-to-People  Sports  Day,  saluting  our 
fine  program  of  assisting  Developing  Coun- 
tries with  sports  equipment.  On  one  of  my 
visits  to  Venezuela  while  I  was  a  United 
States  Senator,  I  had  seen  a  Little  League 
baseball  team  with  virtually  no  equipment. 
I  Joined  in  their  game,  using  a  stick  for  a 
bat.  And  then  I  went  right  down  to  a  Sears' 
store  and  outfitted  the  whole  team.  That 
team  went  on  to  win  the  municipal  title  for 
Little  Leaguers.  I  revisited  the  team  two 
years  later,  and  we  had  a  rousing  home- 
coming. Likewise  In  Greece,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  I  for  several  years  sent  athletic  equip- 
ment to  the  Xenlon  Orphanage  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Athens.  Many  Americans  have 
Joined  In  support  of  baseball,  basketball  and 
other  sports  In  Emerging  Countries.  But  we 
could  use  a  lot  more  assistance. 

I've  had  many  other  memorable  sports  ex- 
periences during  these  eventful  months. 
Seeing  the  1965  World  Series  opener  In  Min- 
neapolis, addressing  the  Touchdown  Club  in 
Washington  and  the  Football  Writers'  Asso- 
ciation In  Chicago,  welcoming  ex-champs 
Jack  Dempsey.  Gene  Tunney  and  Rocky 
Marclano  to  the  Capitol  .  .  .  You  name  the 
sports  star,  and  sooner  or  later  my  official 
path  may  have  happily  crossed  his. 

Minnesota  teams — the  Twins  and  Vikings 
£Uid  tlie  University  of  Minnesota's  Golden 
Oopherv — are  naturally  No.  1  In  my  heart. 
Manager  Sam  Mele  would  have  won  any 
popiUarlty  poll  among  us  Mlnnesotans  last 
year.  And  I  must  confess  a  special  pride  in 
the  time  I  helped  arrange  the  departtire  from 
Cuba  of  Camllo  Pascual's  family. 

Amateur  sports  have  always  had  my  atten- 
tion. As  a  Senator,  I  became  concerned  with 
our  country's  lack  of  interest  In  interna- 
tional athletic  competition.  Other  coun- 
trlee,  especially  Communist  lands,  were  and 


are  systematically  developing  sports  talent, 
often  in  ways  wliich  raise  serious  questions 
as  to  their  "amatetiT"  nature  The  United 
States  adheres — as  it  must— to  strict  amateur 
rules,  but  we  have  largely  left  to  chance  the 
training  and  facilities  for  our  talented  boys 
and  girls.  At  my  suggestion.  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  an  Executive  Order  setting  up  an 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  International 
Athletics.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster  Federal  co- 
operation with  amateur  sports  organizations. 
A  long-standing  dispute  between  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  and  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  has  been  my  par- 
ticular concern.  'When  this  "family  quarrel" 
flared  up  and  each  group  angrily  banned  par- 
ticipation in  its  rival's  meets,  the  U.S.  Senate 
acted.  It  passed  a  Flesolution,  empowering 
the  Vice-President  to  set  up  a  Sports  Arbi- 
tration Conunlttee  to  try  to  mediate  the 
feud.  I  picked  five  of  the  beet  qualified 
Americans  to  serve  on  the  Committee,  which 
is  still  hard  at  work,  but  the  problem  of  dis- 
unity, unfortunately,  persists. 

Free  men  have  the  right  to  dlfTer  or  to 
agree.  That  Is  our  strength.  Sports  mirror 
these  qu.ilities.  Athletics  reflect  our  vigor 
as  a  people,  our  courage,  sense  of  honor — 
and  yes.  occasionally,  our  right  to  quarrel. 
Most"  of  all.  sports  shows  that  the  only  aris- 
tocracy in  our  country  Is  that  of  talent- 
natural  and  developed. 

Sports  are  democracy  in  action.  Merit 
does  win  out.  It  is  a  fact  that  poor 
youngsters  still  don't  have  as  much  athletic 
opportunity  as  we  would  like,  but  when  they 
do.  watch  out.  They're  "hungry."  some  peo- 
ple say.  for  a  chance  to  excel. 

There  are  millions  of  poor  American 
youngsters  who — from  birth — have  had  an- 
other'strike"  called  on  them  Just  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin.  Two  strikes— but 
not  out.  Give  Negro  youngsters  a  chance, 
and  the  phony  talk  about  "race  inferiority" 
collapses  as  the  prizes  are  handed  out  Give 
our  Spanish-speaking  Americans  an  equal 
opportunity  and  they  come  through  magnif- 
icently. 

What's  more,  even  those  Americans  who 
tend  to  be  unfair  to  minorities  will  cheer 
for  a  skilled  athlete,  whoever  he  is.  whatever 
his  church,  his  color  or  the  land  of  his  fath- 
er's birth. 

Call  the  roll  of  many  of  today's  great  base- 
ball heroes  and  you  have  to  be  very  good  at 
pronouncing  Spanish  names.  When  you 
glance  down  Notre  Dame's  Fighting  Irish 
lineup,  you  know  not  to  expect  only  Hi- 
bernian names. 

Sports  are  the  great  mixer,  the  great 
leveller,  the  great  unlter  and  to  some  extent, 
a  great  divider  They  erase  economic,  geo- 
graphic, or  other  arbitrary  differences,  but 
they  separate  those  with  skill  or  potential 
from  those  who  Just  don't  have  it. 

Individualism  Is  the  essence  of  American 
sports.  We  go  out  for  any  sport  we  like;  we 
stay  in  it  as  long  as  we  like,  we  switch 
our  affections  as  often  as  we  like.  Some  of  us 
like  our  sports  gentlemanly;  others  don't 
mind  seeing  a  lew  black  and  blue  marks 

The  more  we  have  played  a  sport,  the  more 
we  tend  to  Identify  with  it.  No  one  who  has 
ever  played  on  a  team  can  forget  what  team 
spirit  and  teamwork  mean — even  to  the  most 
hide-bound  Individualist. 

The  lessons  learned  from  sports  crop  up 
over  and  over  again  in  our  lifetime.  They 
have  cropped  up  on  battlefields — from  the 
Argonne  to  Iwo  Jima  to  Inchon  and  now. 
Danang.  An  Infantryman's  prior  years  of 
vigorous  sports  have  helped  him  physically, 
have  tested  his  courage,  skill  and  persever- 
ance. Of  course,  we  don't  play  In  our  youth 
to  prepare  lor  battle;  that's  the  farthest 
thought  from  our  minds.  Some  other  lands 
do  view  sports  in  a  military  context,  but  we 
see  It  Just  the  reverse.  It's  part  of  our  peace- 
ful way  ol  life. 

Certainly  we  have  our  blind  spots  when  it 
comes  to  sports.     Only  about  once  every  four 
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jtft*  do  we  get  excited  over  the  Olympics — 
imther  belatedly  in  my  opinion  Now  luid 
Umd.  one  of  the  Pan-American  Qames  or  dual 
Dktlon  meets  wi:i  capture  our  fancy  But  by 
and  large,  we  dun  ^  i^ve  internaucmal  ama- 
teur competition  tiie  sustained  a'.tenilun  ic 
(laaerves  We  believe  m  contesting  m  sports 
for  the  individual  fun  But.  overall,  we 
tbould  not  f  Tget  that  the  prestige  uf  the 
United  dtates  is  tnvjlved 

Many  of  tne  unsatisfactory  results  Inter- 
nationally are  due  to  our  tendency  to  con- 
centrate on  only  a  few  Olympic  Sports  In 
the  li»«4  (.Olympics  two-thirds  of  our  gold 
medals  were  won  In  track  and  field  and 
•wUnming  Only  a  handful  of  the  over  30 
Olympic  spurts  have  n  substantial  following 
In  our  coun'.ry  That  s  one  of  '.he  reasons 
I've  proposed  a  new  Sports  Foundation — to 
help  give  our  youngsters  the  chance  to  com- 
pete In  many  other  Olympic-type  sports. 
This  would  be  run  not  by  the  government. 
but  by  private,  volunteer  groupe 

Competition  and  pmrtlclpatlon  These 
things  are  as  Important  as  watching  a 
sporting  event. 

Americans  should  participate  more  in 
sports  For  max.naum  fltneas.  more  of  our 
people-  young  and  old — ought  to  get  out  on 
the  playing  fields  More  walking  and  bi- 
cycling win  help  tone  all  of  us  up 

But  whatever  we  do — whether  we  partici- 
pate or  enjoy  sports  from  a  seat  in  the  grand- 
stand -  we  know  that  sports  in  America  does 
go  into  the  making  of  a  good  life  Sptjrt  tocj 
does  teil  i;»  about  our  national  spirit — our 
falrnees  and  good  will  Sandiot  b.^^seball  or 
World  Senes  baseball,  semlpro  football  or 
Roae  Bowl  football  high-school  gym  or  In- 
ternational stadium  sports  means  so  much 
to  America 


WATER  PROM  .\L-\SKA  AND  CAN\DA 

FOR  THE  ARID  SOUTHWEST.  6EN- 

ATOR  MOSS    VIEW 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
there  Is  considerable  Interest  In  Texas  In 
the  North  American  Water  and  Power 
Alliance — the  .so-called  NAWAPA  con- 
cept— which  Is  a  plan  to  redlstiibute  on 
a  contlnentwlde  basis  surplus  waters 
which  are  now  running  off  unused  to  the 
sea  from  Alaska  and  northern  Canada 
The  arid  Southwest  would  be  a  great 
beneficiary 

Senator  PRA^^^  E  Mo«s.  of  Utah,  the 
principal  Senate  sponsor  and  spokesman 
for  NAWAP.A,  ha.s  been  In  Texas  several 
times  to  discuss  It.  and  there  Is  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  proposal  In  Texas 
we  like  "big"  thinking,  and  that  Is  what 
NAWAPA  Is 

The  Irrigation  Age.  a  monthly  maga- 
atne  devoted  to  water  which  Is  published 
In  Hereford.  Tex  .  recently  devoted  Its 
"Watching  Washington  '  column  In  tts 
September  Issue  to  Senator  Moss  and  the 
speech  he  made  recently  on  NAWAPA 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  at 
the  University  of  Sherbrooke  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Irrigation  Age  on  NAWAPA  be 
carried  in  the  Concrkssiohal  Rxcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows 

Watching    Washington      I.n    thi    Isrication 
Kax 

Many  folks  like  the  far  reaciiiiig  water 
thinking  that  is  becoming  more  and  m>jre 
fretruent  In  Wsshlngron  circles  Our  gov- 
ernment Is  quickening  Its  steps  toward  alt- 
party- In  tercet  water  leflsiatlon — 


The  Water  Reeources  Planning  Act  placing 
water  resources  programming  on  a  river 
basin  basis  without  unrealistic  state,  county 
or  municipal  boundaries 

A  Water  Research  Program  due  to  Invest 
ll(X)  million  a  year  for  10  years  In  basic  water 
research 

Continuance  of  the  key  program  to  nnd 
favorable  economic  answeir  to  desalting  water 
EstablUhment  or  a  water  pollution  control 
administration  .  now  under  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Interior  Deptu-tment  where  water  and 
its  problems  are  a  constant  and  centralized 
area  of  study 

Trends  toward  non-governmental  makeup 
of  an  all -states-considered  water  commis- 
sion charged  with  studying  the  complexities 
of  water  and  making  long-range  recorrunen- 
datlons 

Trends  toward  centralization  of  water 
studies  under  a  central  body  as  opposed  to 
diluting  its  ramifications  with  the  uncoordi- 
nated attention  of  several  agencies  and 
bodlee 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  "practically  dis- 
tinguished" representatives  of  water  in  Wash- 
ington Is  Senator  Phank  E  Moss,  a  Utahan 
who  says  with  due  reverence  "In  Utah  we 
have  an  almnst  sacred  respect  for  water 
which  shares  Its  indispensable  llfe-gtvlng  role 
only  with  the  air  we  breathe 

PSANK  Moes  speaks  with  assunty  that 
.\menca  8  water  needs  can  be  harnessed  and 
wisely  distributed  fnatn  within  and  coopera- 
tively and  peaceably  attained  from  without. 
In  many  minds  that  assurlty  Is  deep-rcx)ted 
by  Senator  Mosa  willingness  to  think  BIO 
about  water' 

Of  recent  date  Senator  Moss  was  a  special 
guest  at  University  of  Sherbrooke.  Quebec, 
Canada,  where  he  spoke  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  i  that  country's  mort  distinguished 
body  I 

His  topic  was  water  and.  of  course,  the  pro- 
posed North  American  Water  and  Power  Al- 
liance I  NAWAPA)  a  privately  conceived 
and  financed,  long-range  water  profKJsal — one 
hundred  billion  i  and  maybe  plusi  In  scope- — 
maybe  the  ultimate  answer  to  man's  re- 
sourceful use  of  resources  In  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  It  is 
techmcally  feasible  and  economically  sound, 
to  collect,  store  and  redistribute  unused  run- 
off water  from  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
continent  Unlike  i>ll  and  uranium  water 
can  be  marketed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis 
IT  the  producing  areas  are  properly  managed 
they  will  continue  without  depletion  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  crop'  for  export  But  first, 
you  must  answer  the  basic  quesuon  as  to 
whether  It  is  clearly  to  your  advantage  to  ex- 
pcirt  water  This  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered definitely  until  Canada's  water-har- 
vesting capabilities  are  fully  and  accurately 
measured  ' 

Fkank  Moss  sat  ;>n  a  p>owder  keg  In  Que- 
bec f  ir  w»ter  export  is  a  highly  expli.«lve 
subject  But  the  suave  practicality  "  of  the 
man  made  him  not  a  det.'nator  but  a  bearer 
of    hopeful    understanding  drawing    an 

almost    Indescribable    balance   betvteen    'lare 
and  nefd 

A  certain  amount  of  Canadian  skepticism 
Is  a  ncTma!  reaction  to  the  widespread  dis- 
cussion in  the  rmted  Stales  on  continents! 
water  planning,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
attentlcn  which  has  been  given  u.^  the  North 
.American  Water  and  Power  Alliance — NAW- 
AP.<  concept  Let  me  point  out  first  of  all 
that  the  concept  relates  to  a  continent-wide 
water  system    and  not  to  continental  water 

'In  one  sentence,  it  i  NAWAPA  i  Is  .i  con- 
tinent-wide plan  for  collection,  redl.strlbu- 
tlon,  and  efflclent  utilization  of  waters  now 
running  oil  to  the  seas  totally  unused  or  only 
partially  used   " 

"It  would  collect  about  15  to  18  percent  of 
the  excesa  run-olT  from  the  high  precipita- 
tion, medium  elevation  areas  of  Alaska  and 


western  and  northern  Canada  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind  that  the  concept  deals 
with  surplus  water  By  proper  diversion  a.id 
storage  optimal  flows  can  be  maintained 
downstream  and  flood  peaks  leveled" 

NAWAPA  s  maker,  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  has  put  the  plan  In 
public  domain  and  that  softens  the  initial 
hostility  of  need  "Infringing"  on  'late  Hoe- 
tUlty  Is  also  softened  by  date's  proposed 
promise  of  power  generation  systems.  Internal 
lran.s{X)rtatlon  and  Irrigation,  stabilization  of 
flows,  aiid  removal  of  man's  taint  from  exist- 
ing water  bodies  rendered  partially  to  gravely 
unusable 

One  undeniable  value  of  the  NAW.APA 
idea  is  that  It  stimulates  resotirces  study  " 

America  has  no  rlRhl  to  suggest  nor  to 
expect  any  water  scheme  which  might  pro- 
vide water  In  the  U  3  for  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years,  but  which  would  leave  Canada 
too  little  to  meet  her  own  future  require- 
ments I  want  to  reemphaslze  this  point 
because  the  engineers,  administrators  and 
perllamentarlans  who  are  scrutinizing  the 
NAWAPA  concept  as  a  conceivable  long- 
range  answer  to  US.  water  supply  problems 
are  not  conspiring  to  steal  Canada's  water 
We  are  not  devising  a  scheme  to  trick  Canada 
We  are  not  even  trying  to  arrive  at  minimum 
price  at  which  we  might  cajole  and  persuade 
you  Into  selling  us  some  of  your  water  .fs 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  working  with  dedi- 
cation to  avoid  the  prospect  of  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  imported  water  " 

"The  United  States  is  now  embarking  on 
every  possible  venture  to  stretch  our  own 
water  creatively  and  ingeniously  and  to  find 
out  whether  we  might  have  enough  of  our 
own  to  see  us  through  We  realize  that  only 
through  an  intensive  effort  can  we  find  out 
Just  how  much  we  can  do  on  our  own  After 
that  we  will  know  whether  we  must  seek  to 
Import  water,  and  If  so.  how?  Where?  At 
what  cost?" 

"Our  labors  have  a  strange  quality  The 
things  we  must  do  to  get  ready  to  import 
water,  in  case  It  Is  offered  are.  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  things  we  must  do  If  the 
water  Is  not  offered  In  my  opinion,  however, 
transportation  of  unused  water  from  an  area 
where  usability  Is  meager  or  Impossible  Is  all 
but  Inevitable  Population,  economics  and 
common  sense  demand  It" 

Senator   Fsank    Mo.ss   seems   the  breed  of 
man   water  needs  to  represent  Its  cause 
and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  was  so  well  re- 
ceived among  Canada's  thinking  greats. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  remaining  that 
Sen;iu  r  Moss  laid  footing  fur  greater  under- 
standing between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  water  and  Its  effec- 
tive utilization. 

For  that  maybe  we  cannot  thank  him 
enough  as  the  big  task  of  asking  oiu  to-the- 
north  neigh tKirs  for  more  water  seems  inevi- 
table. 


VIETNAM  HAS  CHANGED  THE  FACE 
OF   ASIA 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  a  number 
of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  various 
publications  Indicate  a  growint;  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  has  changed  the  face  of  Asia. 
and  dramatically  reversed  the  pro-Com- 
munist trend  of  recent  years 

In  an  essay  captioned  "Americas 
Permanent  Stake  in  A.sla,"  Time  maca- 
zlne  made  this  obser\aUon  in  Its  issue  of 
September  21,  1966 

The  success  of  la*t  week's  national  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  showed  in  remark- 
able fashion  that  the  U  S  s  determined  moves 
there  have  accomplished  far  more  than  a 
mlUtary  standoff  of  the  Communists  They 
have    not    only    stiffened    the    spir.t    of    the 


South  Vietnamese  but— what  U  less  noticed 
in  the  national  preoccupation  with  the  war — 
they  have  created  a  new  atmosphere  of  hope 
and  confidence  throughout  Asia's  southern 
crescent  of  nations,  shoring  up  and  strength- 
ening Red  China's  fearful  neighbors  from 
Pakistan  and  India  to  Japan  and  South 
Korea. 

In  his  syndicated  column,  Richard 
Wilson  noted  that  Japan  has  returned  to 
southeast  Asia  not  as  an  aggressor,  but 
as  an  investor.  Australia  has  begun  to 
consider  herself  an  integral  part  of  Asia, 
and  Indonesia  has  turned  away  from 
communism.  Burma,  he  pointed  out, 
has  turned  toward  the  West,  and  the 
Philippines.  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Japan 
are  cooperating  in  plans  for  the  future. 
Thailand,  with  U.S.  help,  is  determined 
to  resist  any  incursions  upon  her  terri- 
tory by  the  Chinese. 

Comparing  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Oii^anizalion  with  NATO.  Wilson  stated: 

Unlike  NATO,  the  REATO  organization  Is 
expanding  Its  activities  in  cooperative  health. 
educatlon.ll  nnd  cultural  work,  as  well  as  In 
military  ccxjperatlon.  An  lmp>oelng  new 
SEA  TO  headquarters  Is  going  up  here  (Bang- 
kok) There  are  even  projects  going  forward 
on  the  Mekong  River  for  its  ultimate  devel- 
opment as  an  Asi:in  TVA. 

The  reason  for  such  cooperative 
growth,  according  to  Wilson,  is  "probably 
attributable  mostly  to  a  single  factor — 
the  massive  and  growing  American  in- 
tervention in  southeast  Asia."  He  con- 
cludes that: 

The  stand  we  are  making  In  Vietnam  has 
changed  the  whole  outlook  In  this  part  of 
the  world  It  Is  not  the  wrong  war  In  the 
wrong  place,  but  It  Is  a  war  at  a  time  and 
place  which  can  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
future  of  200  million  people  and  our  relation 
to  them 

In  another  Important  column  on  this 
subject,  Roscoe  Druramond  made  it  clear 
that  our  fimi  commitment  against  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  was  the  real  reason 
for  the  defeat  of  communism  in  Indo- 
nesia He  quotes  Ferdinand  E,  Marcos, 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  who  re- 
cently visited  in  this  country: 

It  was  only  the  American  presence  In  Viet- 
nam I  feel  which  prevented  the  fall  of  the 
Indonesian  government  Into  communist 
hands  Not  only  Indonesia,  but  also  other 
countries  .  When  the  American  govern- 
ment decided  to  Increase  Its  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  that  knocked  out  all  previous  as- 
sumptions .  .  Many  leaders  who  were  waver- 
ing In  Indonesia  Immediately  realized  that 
the  communist  coup  was  going  to  fall.  Also, 
with  large  US  forces  In  Vietnam  the  Red 
Chinese  would  not  have  either  the  capability 
or  the  Inclination  to  send  any  help  whatso- 
ever to  the  Indonesian  Communists. 

In  its  essay.  Time  concluded  that — 
What  Is  growing  up  In  Asia  with  U,S.  help 
Is  the  beginning  of  a  Pacific  community. 

Those  in  Asia  who  desire  their  freedom 
and  Independence  know  that  they  will 
not  be  abandoned  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Our  firm  stand  In  Vietnam  is  proof  to 
those  In  Thailand,  IndMiesla,  India, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  that  Ameri- 
ca's word  will  be  redeemed  if  aggression 
is  committed.  All  of  our  allies  in  Asia 
can  turn  themselves  to  the  task  of  creat- 
ing viable  and  stable  societies,  in  the 


knowledge  that  Chinese  expansion  will 
not  be  permitted  to  take  from  them  the 
freedom  and  self-determination  which 
has  been  purchased  at  so  high  a  price. 

The  tide  has  turned  in  Asia.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  these  three  ex- 
cellent articles  to  which  I  have  referred : 
the  essay  from  Time  magEizine,  and  the 
coltmms  by  Richard  Wilson  and  Roscoe 
Drummond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  their  in- 
sertion into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Wa*  and  the  PLtrs  Factors  in  SotrrH 
Asia 
(By  Richard  Wilson ) 
Bangkok. — Optimism   Is   cheap   here,   and 
thus   to   be   regarded    with   some    stisplclon. 
It  la  hard  to  go  along  with  the  experienced 
and  philosophical  diplomat  who  says   that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  an  enormous  victory 
In  South  Asia,  but  these  factors  are  at  least 
well  worth  examining: 

Japan  is  returning  to  South  Asia  as  the 
beneficent  provider  of  capital  and  know-how, 
and  not  as  the  would-be  conqueror  that  she 
was  during  her  drive  to  the  south  20  years 
ago. 

Australia  has  begun  to  consider  herself 
a  part  of  Asia  and  thus  a  participant  In  Its 
general  development. 

Indonesia  has  turned  away  from  Chinese 
Communist  Influence. 

"While  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  yet  far  from 
won,  the  shape  of  a  new  indejjendent  order 
there  at  some  date  not  in  the  distant  future 
can  be  visualized. 

Thailand  has,  with  US  help  created  a 
western  flank  against  the  expansion  of  Chi- 
nese Communism. 

Burma's  attitude  under  Ne  Win  has  faced 
toward  the  "West  after  a  decade  of  isolation 
The  Ptiillppinee,  Korea  and  Taiwan,  with 
Japan,  are  cooperating  In  development  plans 
and  ideas  yet  to  be  translated  Into  action 
but  highly  promising. 

Unlike  NATO,  the  Seato  organization  is 
expanding  Its  activities  In  cooperative  health, 
educational,  and  cultural  work,  as  well  as  in 
military  cooperation.  An  Imposing  new 
8EATO  headquarters  Is  going  up  here  There 
are  even  {wojects  going  forward  on  the  Me- 
kong River  for  Its  ultimate  development  as 
an  Asian  TVA. 

lliese  favorable  factors  do  exist  and  they 
are  probably  attributable  mostly  to  a  single 
factor — the  massive  and  growing  American 
intervention  In  South  Viet  Nam.  The  most 
Important  factor  In  this  intervention  aside 
from  the  exercise  of  power  Itself  is  that  it 
Is  generally  imderstood  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  stability,  and  when  that  stability 
la  created  the  Americans  will  go  home.  "We 
know  that  you  are  not  here  forever,  "  says  a 
prominent  Tbal  ofBcial. 

Behind  us,  when  we  can  go  home,  we  will 
leave  Immense  shipping,  transportation,  and 
military  facilities  costing  many  billions,  as 
we  left  behind  us  many  billions  In  Europe 
for  the  Buccesaful  creation  of  stability  there. 
What  Is  not  commonly  realized  Is  that  a 
year  ago  we  faced  possible  ooUapse  In  South 
Viet  Nam  and  If  that  had  happened  we  could 
have  Ud  goodbye  to  any  vestige  of  influence 
in  Asia.  Today  the  military  situation  has 
vastly  imiwoved,  although  there  Is  tiard  fight- 
ing ahead,  and  the  whole  political  climate  of 
Asia  has  improved  with  It. 

The  proposal  for  an  Asian  conference  to 
devise  a  settlement  for  the  problem  in  Viet 
Nam  la  important.  While  It  Is  true  that  such 
a  conference  could  bring  to  bear  no  more 
than  moral  weight,  it  would  serve  to  illus- 
trate that  the  nations  of  South  Asia  could 


agree  on  a  settlement  Peking  would  probably 
not  accept.  Thus  the  disparity  of  Interest 
with  the  Peking  government  would  be  dram- 
atized further. 

It  would  be  a  wise  man  who.  after  a  brief 
observation  in  South  Asia,  could  weigh  the 
validity  of  all  the  foregoing  factors,  but  one 
conclusion  comes  out  strong  and  clear:  The 
stand  we  are  making  In  Viet  Nam  has 
changed  the  whole  outlook  In  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  Is  not  the  wrong  war  In  the 
wrong  place,  but  It  Is  a  war  at  a  time  and 
place  which  can  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
future  of  200  million  pec^le  and- our  relation 
to  them. 


America's  Permanent  Stake  in  Asia 
The  success  of  last  week's   national   elec- 
tions in  South  Viet  Nam  showed  In  remark- 
able fashion  that  the  U.S.'s  determined  moves 
there   have    accomplished    far  more   than    a 
military  standoff  of  the  Communists.     They 
have  not  only  stiffened  the  spirit  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  but — what  is  less  noticed  in  the 
national  preoccupation  with   the  war — they 
have  created  a  new  atmosphere  cf  hope  and 
confidence  throughout  Asia's  southern  cres- 
cent of  nations,  shoring  up  and  strengthen- 
ing Red  China's  fearful  neighbors  from  Paki- 
stan  and  India  to  Japan  and  South   Korea. 
In  this  new  atmosphere,  usually  ■with   little 
direct  action  by  the  U.S.,  a  rather  astonish- 
ing series  of  transformations  has  taken  place. 
The  change  consists  of  a  quickening  of  na- 
tional   pride,    a     new    solidity    of     national 
spirit,    a   sense    of    autonomy    and    freedom. 
Ever  since  the  Communist  siege  of  Pleiku  In 
February  1965  galvanized  the  U.S.  Into  action 
in   the   air   and   an   ensuing   btilldup   on   the 
ground,    the    nations    of    the    crescent    have 
stood  up  and  gone  their  own  way  with  a  new 
assurance  that  Chinese  Communism  need  not 
be  the  battering  wave  of  the  future.     There 
is  no  longer  much  talk  of  the  "domino  the- 
ory," which  held  that  the  fall  of  Viet  Nam 
would  be  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the 
fall  of  other  nations  in  the  area,  precisely  be- 
cause  no   one   any   longer  talks  seriously  of 
the  fall  of  Viet  Nam — or  feels  like  a  domino. 
The  Philippines  and  South  Korea,  though 
expectable  American  allies,  have  both  shown 
their   confidence    in   U.S.    determination    by 
sending  troops  to  Viet  Nam.     Thailand   has 
given     the     use    of     alrbases     to     the     U.S. 
while  moving  vigorously,  with  American  help, 
to    counter    Communist    insurgency    in    its 
troubled     northeastern     provinces.     At     the 
other   extreme.   Indonesia,  not  long  ago  Pe- 
king's  most   belligerent   camp    follower,   has 
turned  on  its  own  Communist  Party,  ousted 
it  from  influence  and  well-nigh  annihilated 
it.     This,  In  turn,  has  led  to  the  end  of  the 
Indonesia-Malaysian  confrontation  that   lor 
so  long  kept  that  part  of  Asia  tense. 

Burma's  neutralist  strongman  Ne  Win. 
whose  nation  shares  1.200  miles  of  border 
with  Red  China,  feels  secure  enough  to  take 
a  2''2 -month  trip  abroad — including  a  visit 
to  the  U.S.  that  he  hardly  would  have 
considered  making  a  few  months  ago. 
Having  bitterly  broken  away  from  Malaysia  a 
year  ago  and  flrst  set  out  on  a  violently  anti- 
American.  pro-Peking  trajectory.  Singapore's 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  himself  a  Chinese,  has  lately 
warmed  up  to  Malaysia  and  now  openly 
praises  America's  role  in  Viet  Nam.  Paced  by 
the  xenophobic  madness  of  the  Red  Guards, 
whose  actions  sent  a  cold  aliiver  running 
through  Asia.  Japan  is  beginning  to  con- 
template a  future  In  which  Tokyo  rather 
than  Peking  may  emerge  as  the  most  impor- 
tant Asian  capital.  Even  Prince  Sihanouk's 
Cambodia,  which  not  so  very  long  ago  was 
trailing  along  after  Peking,  is  now  eyeing  a 
safer  seat  on  the  fence.  And  It  may  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  Red  China's  setbacks 
helped  to  encourage  North  Korea  to  pro- 
claim Its  own  path  of  Independent  Commu- 
ism.     Uke   others— and   perhaps   more   than 
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others-  Asiiiis  favor  the  side  of  the  winner 
•nd.  »aya  Thailftncl  »  National  Deveiopnienl 
Minister  Pole  Saraain.  Everyone  U  now  con- 
vinced rhat  the  future  does  not  He  wllti  the 
Comin  u  n  Is  ts 

UUKT9    AND    KESPONStan.TTIKa 

One  meaaure  nf  the  success  of  the  U  S  po- 
sition m  Asia  Is  :hHt  there  Is  already  serious 
dUcusalon  about  the  nature  the  i\ze  and  the 
role  of  the  U  S  presence  there  once  the 
shooting  it<-pB  In  Vltt  Nam  No  nne  predicts 
that  the  wur  in  Viet  Nam  will  end  quickly  or 
e*8lly.  but  end  it  some  day  must — and  It  Is 
not  too  early  for  the  U  S  to  begin  thinking 
about  the  postwar  period  Since  it  was  the 
massive  arrival  of  D8  troops  In  Viet  Nam 
that  spe.led  the  difference  Jn  the  conflict.  It 
ta  not  surprising  that  discussions  about  both 
peace  and  postwar  plans  have  begun  to 
whirl  around  one  word     withdrawal 

In  the  broadest  sense  .)f  '.he  word,  the  U  3 
will  never  withdraw  from  Asia  The  D  3 
bAs  been  an  AsUn  power  ever  since  Commo- 
«lore  Matthew  Perry  s  black  ships  jpened  up 
Japan  in  1853  54  Five  of  Its  states  border 
on  the  Pacific  and  one  Is  smack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  It  The  U  S  fought  a  major  war 
against  J^pan  to  defend  Its  Interests  m  AalA. 
■pUied  .American  blood  again  In  Korea  to 
•top  Communist  aggression  and  last  week 
•aw  the  number  of  Its  dead  In  Viet  Nam  rtse 
to  6,000  It  Is  committed  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan,  has  treaties  with  18  Asian  nations. 
•uppUes  food  and  other  foreign  aid  without 
which  India  and  Pakistan  could  scarcely 
manage  The  U  3  not  only  has  right*  In 
Asia  but  also  responslblUUea,  and  It  could 
no  more  withdraw  from  Asia  in  any  absolute 
sense   than   it  could   from  Europe 

The  question,  then.  U  one  of  withdrawal 
of  troops — not  of  Influence,  power.  Interest 
or  aid  Hanoi,  of  course,  has  made  Immedi- 
ate U  S  troop  withdrawal  the  preposterous 
precondition  for  any  peace  negotiations  and 
Charles  de  Gaulle  echoed  the  same  line  three 
weeks  ago  in  a  speech  In  Cambodia  that 
called  for  the  VS  to  begin  a  programme<l 
troop  withdrawai  But  since  such  a  pull-uut 
would  be  tii.tamount  to  handing  South 
Viet  Nam  >ver  to  the  Communists  right  now 
any  genuine  move  toward  withdrawal  must 
await  ironclad  g^.iarantees  that  the  Com- 
munists wli;  ilsLi  withdraw  In  his  Labor 
Day  speech.  Presl<lent  Johnson  succinctly 
stated  the  U  S  j>osiiion  "If  anyone  will  show 
me  the  time  schedule  when  aggression  and 
Infiltration  will  be  halted,  then  I  will  lay  on 
the  Uble  the  schedule  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  our  forces  from  Viet  Nam." 
A  aacoND  caxo  to  plat 

The  language  could  hardly  be  plainer,  but 
a  surprising  number  of  people  doubt  that 
the  US  will  ever  withdraw  lu  troops  from 
Asia  under  »ny  circumstances  This  la  partly 
tbe  Admmutratlon  B  own  fault  the  legacy 
of  having  been  less  than  totally  honest  in 
the  pa*:  about  itner  aspects  of  the  war  But 
a  larger  rea*>n  les  in  the  very  magnitude 
Of  the  t' .S  • 'mmltment  to  the  AsUn  main- 
land the  J3()  OOO  troops  and  airmen  now 
Stationed  In  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand,  the 
dOBvn  major  airfields  constructed  or  abuUd- 
Ing,  the  Tiant  port  compleiea  >f  <.'ani  Ranh 
Bay  in  South  Viet  Nnm  and  Sattahip  in  Thal- 
laniid.  the  missivf  infusion  of  material  and 
equlpnis:.'.  .As  T.herg  se*  it  these  are  the 
kind  of  Cirsat  P  iwer  m^entments  mat.  once 
mads,  are  extremely  li.T.cult  If  not  inipoesl- 
ble.  to  relinquish 

Tet  as  hard  <ls  It  may  be  for  Asians  and 
allies  to  believe  it  the  V  S  is  both  willing 
and  anxiovis  to  withdraw  its  troops  com- 
pletely from  every  part  of  the  Asian  main- 
land Once  peace  is  restored  and  guar- 
anteed It  intends  ■>>  begin  a  withdrawal  that 
It  hopes  wu:  leave  not  a  single  U3  flghtlxig 
soldier  >n  .Asia;;  »oll  3ay»  one  u!  the  Presi- 
dent's tops  advisers  Is  't  possible  to  ssy 
what  sort  of  US   military  presence  we  should 


Ike    to   have   lu   ^ioutheeast    Asia   after    the 
Viet  Nam  fighting  Is  over      The  answer  Is 
none  ■■ 

Does  this  policy  mean  that  the  tJ3.  will 
leave  the  nations  of  the  Asian  perimeter 
once  again  to  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese 
Oollath?  Not  at  all  Par  from  abandon- 
ing Its  role  as  a  Paclflc  power  for  aggressors 
to  reckon  with,  the  US  has  a  second  card 
to  pUy  along  with  Its  Intention  to  withdraw 
from  Asia  Its  equally  firm  Intention  to  go 
back  In— fast — when  lu  InteresU  so  dictate 
or  the  needs  of  Its  allies  require  In  place  of 
the  static  physical  presence  of  military  gar- 
rison forces  the  OS  Intends  to  substitute 
the  mobility  created  by  modem  technology 
Its  means  bigger  aji<\  ultimately  faster  air- 
craft that  can  mo?e  large  numbers  nf  troops 
quickly,  the  forward  deployment  of  "float- 
ing depot"  ships.  pre-poslUoned  supplies  and 
equipment  and  the  right  to  use  the  ports 
and  basee  left  behind  In  such  places  as  Thai- 
land and  Viet  Niim 

The  Pentagon  has  Increased  Its  airlift 
capability  by  300  percent  since  1961,  wUl 
raise  it  by  1.000  percent  by  1971  By  then, 
the  Lockheed  C-5A  transport,  able  to  carry 
at  least  800  men.  will  be  In  operation  A 
mere  25  of  the  big  planes  can  airlift  an  aver- 
age Infantry  division  of  15.000  without  their 
equipment--  much  of  which  will  already  be 
In  Asia  Thailand,  for  example  is  already 
stocked  with  enough  combat  equipment  for 
an  army  brigade  of  6.000  men.  and  Okinawa 
warehouses  hold  enough  for  a  full  division 
Depot  ships,  such  as  those  now  stationed  In 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines,  will  saU  to 
supply  airlifted  troops  within  a  few  days 
of  their  arrival  With  such  new  mobility  - 
and  careful  intelligence  estimates  of  any 
brewing  armed  aggression-- US  forces  intend 
to  arrive  back  on  the  mainland  before  any 
enemy  can  fully  get  In  harness 
TKt  TO-TO  sraATior 

Even  If  the  U  S  "•  large  Investments  In 
facilities  In  Southeast  Asia  are  never  aKaln 
required  for  military  purposes,  they  hardly 
constitute  a  compelling  reason  for  a  postwar 
U3  presence  Says  a  top  State  Department 
officer  "This  Is  a  country  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  around  •740  billion.  No 
one  should  ever  underestunate  our  ability 
to  waste  a  few  nUUlon  dollars  "  In  fact  as 
the  ofBcer  well  knows  the  faculties  will 
not  be  wasted  plans  are  already  under  wny 
for  their  postwar  use  The  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  Is  making  an  engineering 
study  of  civilian  uses  for  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
and  another  survey  Is  plotting  the  peacetime 
uses  of  Viet  Nam's  airfields  The  bulldozers 
graders  and  other  equipment  now  In  use 
will  not  be  repatriated,  but  given  to  tbe 
Vietnamese 

The  US.  ability  to  move  back  Into  Asia 
quickly  ahould  provide  an  adequate  assur- 
ance to  friends  and  a  deterrent  V  tnmble- 
makers  And  there  are  compelling  reasons 
that  make  this  kind  nt  wlthdrawHl  atrat«ry 
welcome  to  b<:ith  the  US  and  the  .Asians 
US  pirwer  which  mrist  cope  wltf;  respoosl- 
blliues  the  world  over  neecta  to  be  as  flexible 
and  mobile  as  possible  Washington  leMrned 
a  leeson  from  both  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  aftermaths  the  longer  a  dl- 
1  iBi'jn  remains  committed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try such  as  West  Oermany  or  South  Korea 
after  the  giins  fall  silent,  the  more  dlfllculT 
Is  It  to  redeploy  It  elsewhere  In  an  emer- 
gency— often  because  US  troops  become 
pawns  In  foreign  politics 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Asians,  a 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  under  the 
right  circumstances  would  be  even  mi>re  wel- 
come Because  of  their  comparative  af- 
fluence and  their  massive  backup  netds.  U  3 
forces  Inevitably  duton  and  disrupt  local 
seonomlos  Necessary  as  the  U  S  military 
presence  Is  In  Asia  ntrw.  few  Asian  leaders  are 


very  happy  about  It — or  want  It  to  continue 
Indeflnltely  In  the  future.  Their  sentiments 
spring  from  pride  and  from  fears  that  mas- 
sive American  garrisons  will  destroy  tradi- 
tional cultural  values  and  unduly  shape  lo. 
cal  political  decisions,  'There  Is  a  fe«Hng 
among  Asians,"  says  Edwin  Relschauer.  lor- 
mer  U  S  Ambassador  to  Japan,  "that  they 
should  be  rvinning  their  own  affairs  wUhoui 
being  led  and  pushed  by  us.  They  want  to 
be  sure  they  are  deciding  their  own  fate  nnd 
that  we,  as  outsiders,  are  only  playing  a  sup- 
plementary role." 

There  are  limits,  in  any  case,  to  Just  what 
the  US  can  do  In  Asia  It  cannot — and 
in  fact,  doee  not  want  to — exert  control  over 
the  political  and  social  life  of  Asian  nations 
Despite  the  fact  that  both  Irdlan  and  Pakis- 
tan largely  depend  on  American  aid  for  their 
viability,  for  example.  Washington  failed  In 
Its  efforts  to  end  lost  year  s  Indo- Pakistani 
war  But  lu  the  national  Ufe-or-death  issue 
of  survival  In  the  face  of  Communist  sub- 
version In  Asia,  only  the  US,  Is  powerful 
enough  to  check  the  Chinese  export  and  ex- 
ploitation of  revolutions. 

Despite  their  understandable  desire  to  see 
U-S.  troops  leave  once  they  liave  done  their 
Job,  Asians  may  need  some  time  to  get  ac- 
customed to  an  American  presence  and  pro- 
tection based  on  mobility  from  afar— and 
hence  largely  Invisible,  Some  Pentagon 
planners  foresee  a  transition  period  In  Asia 
that  will  be  marked  by  a  sort  of  Yo-Yo 
strategy  In  times  of  tension,  there  would  be 
U  8  maneuvers  and  training  exercises  that 
would  dispatch  men  and  planes  to  friendly 
Southeast  Asian  fields,  pull  the  patrolling 
Seventh  Fleet  Into  allied  ports  Then,  ai  the 
tension  subsided,  the  G.Is  would  be  pulled 
back  to  the  U  S  .  the  ships  head  back  out  Into 
the  Pacific 

Once  It  has  healed  the  wounds  of  Viet 
Nam.  the  U  H  hopes  for  an  Asian  future  that 
will  be  more  and  more  mastered  by  Asians 
themselves  In  Viet  Nam.  it  has  t>ought 
time  for  Independent  Asians  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  nation  building:  over  the  next 
decade.  It  will  pour  out  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year  to  provide  economic  thrust.  Including 
funds  f^>r  a  vast  Mekong  Delta  project  Its 
goal  Is  a  community  of  non -Communist, 
though  not  necessarily  aggressively  antl- 
Communlst.  Asian  nations  that  will  act  as 
a  balance  to  Red  China  and  create  a  pattern 
of  practical  meaningful  cooperation. 

PACinC    COMMUNFTT 

Under  the  aegis  of  what  the  US  has  al- 
ready accomplished  In  Viet  Nam,  a  new  Asian 
cooperatlveness  Is.  in  fact,  already  emerging. 
All  told,  the  free  nations  of  Asia  have  em- 
barked upon  more  cooperative  action  In  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  In  their  thousands 
of  years  of  history  Though  often  histori- 
cally at  odds.  Cambodia.  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Viet  Nam  are  working  together  on  Joint  de- 
velopment of  the  Immense  resources  of  the 
Mekong  River  Malaysia,  the  PhlUpplnes  and 
Thailand  have  set  up  the  Association  for 
Sijutheast  Asia,  an  economic  and  social  al- 
liance Mimed  at  ultimately  achieving  a  Com- 
mon Market. 

A  br.>ader  alliance  of  nine  nations,  ranging 
from  New  Zealand  to  Japan,  recently  formed 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  lASPACl  for 
closer  cooperation  Nineteen  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific nations  Joined  together  In  December 
1965  to  participate  In  the  $1  billion  Asian 
Development  Bank  Japan  and  South  Korea. 
ending  more  than  half  a  century  of  hos- 
tility, last  June  signed  an  accord  under 
which  Japan  will  provide  $800  million  for 
Korean  modemlaatlon  Indonesia's  new 
regime  last  week  returned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Par  East  (ECAPE I —  another  form  of  Asian 
togetherness 

Given  time,  the  free  Asians  should  be  ab  e 
to  act  together  to  speed  up  their  own  devel- 


ooment  aided  bv  US  money,  technical  as- 
sistance and  encouragement.  The  U.S.  hopes 
that  they  will  also  create  the  resources  neces- 
siry  to  cope  with  Insurgency  from  within 
largely  on  their  own— and  some  day  even 
swing  enough  moral  and  military  force  to 
discourage  Peking's  more  violent  designs. 
WhU  Is  growing  up  In  Asia  with  U.S.  help  Is 
the  beginning  of  a  Paclflc  Community,  much 
as  the  free  world  is  already  linked  in  the  At- 
lantic Community  Once  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  ended,  the  US  sees  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  watch  and  cheer  that  commu- 
nity from  Its  own  shores,  ready  to  act  to  pro- 
tect Its  members  against  aggression,  hut  will- 
ing to  let  Asia  select  Its  owti  path  Into  the 
modem  world. 


pened  If  there  had  been  no  demonstration 
of    resolution    on    the    part    of    the    United 

Question— Would  It  be  helpful  to  have  Red 
China  in  the  U.N.? 

Marcos — Unfortunately,  as  of  now  the 
leadership  of  Red  China  Is  not  willing  to 
renounce  war  as  an  Instrument  of  Interna- 
tional policy.  To  be  eligible,  she  must  be 
willing  to  live  peacefully  with  her  neighbors. 
When  she  U  prepared  to  do  so,  let  her  leaders 
say  so — and  act  so. 


Asian   Ally  s    Vrrw— Vietnam    Stand    Saved 
Indonesia 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — Americans    have    In    their 
midst  a  brave  Asian  ally  and  a  superb  spokes- 
man for  the  growing  will  of  more  Asian  na- 
tions   to     unite     in     defending     themselves 
against  communist  aggression. 

He  has  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
Asians  and  Americans  alike 

He  will  address  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
today  and  will  speak  to  the  United  Nations 
a  few  days  lawr  I  believe  he  deserves  to 
be  heeded  and.  regardless  of  whether  one  Is 
a  supporter  of  critic  of  U.S.  actions  In  Viet 
Nam.  he  deserves  lo  be  heard 

This  Asian  spokesman  Is  the  young  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines.  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 
In  advance  of  his  speeches  In  the  United 
States  I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  his  views 
and  InslghU  not  widely  known. 

Question — How  do  you  think  Indonesia  es- 
caped the  attempted  communist  coup? 

President  Marcos — It  was  only  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Viet  Nam.  I  feel,  which  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  the  Indonesian  government 
Into  communist  hands      Not  only  Indonesia, 
but  also  other  countries. 
Question— Why   do   you   feel   this   Is   true? 
Marcos — The  Communists  supposedly  plot- 
ted an  effort   to   prevent   a   t.ikeover  by   the 
enemies   of   President   Sukarno.      But   It   ac- 
tually was  an  open  and  outright  coup  to  take 
over  the  government      It  was  planned  a  long, 
long  time  ago.     Tlie  situation   became  such 
that  the  Communists  were  certain,  were  very 
certain,  not  only  of  internal  support  but  of 
support  from  outside. 
Question — What  intervened? 
Marcos — When   the   American   government 
decided  to  Increase  Its  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam, 
that  knocked  out  all  previous  assumptions. 
But  by  then  the  Communists  had  begun  the 
Initial   moves  of  their  operation  and  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  pull  back.    And  very  few 
people  know   this.     Many  leaders  who  were 
wavering  in   Indonesia  immediately  realized 
that  the  communist  coup  w:is  going  to  fall. 
Also,  with  large  U  S   forces  in  Viet  Nam,  the 
Red  Chinese  would  not  have  either  the  capa- 
bility  or   the   Inclination    to  send   any   help 
whatsoever  to  the  Indonesian  Communists. 
And  that  Is  exactly  what  happened. 

Question— Then  you  think  the  U,S.  action 
in  Viet  Nam  has  been  worthwhile? 

Marcos — Of  course  it  has  been  worthwhile. 
I  was  against  sending  Philippine  combat 
troops  to  Viet  Nam  last  year  because  I  had 
serious  doubts  about  the  firmness  of  the 
U.S.  presence.  These  doubts  have  been 
wholly  removed  American  determination  to 
stay  until  the  aggression  Is  defeated  Is  proved 
beyond  any  question  (Philippine  combat 
forces  will  soon  be  helping  South  Viet  Nam 
defend  lT.self  i  The  American  presence  goes 
far  beyond  the  effect  on  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong  The  fight  which  the 
Conamuni.'-ts  refer  to  as  the  "fight  for  na- 
tional liberation  '  Is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  will  determine  the  state  of 
affairs  In  Asia  for  the  next  century.  You 
can  hardly   imagine  what  might  have  hap- 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL. EXPENSES  FOR  TEACHERS 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  day  and  age  when,  because  of  all  too 
msuiy  distasteful  past  experiences,  we  are 
prone  to  criticize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  running  roughshod  over  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  to  rebuke  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  for 
usurping  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  in  one 
small  area,  attention  has  been  paid, 
though  belatedly,  by  the  Government  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  the  obvious  will  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

I  refer  to  the  announcement  last  Fri- 
day by  the  Treasury  Department  that  it 
had  withdrawn  its  proposed  regulations 
on  the  subject  of  tax  deductions  for  edu- 
cational expenses  for  teachers  and  had 
issued  a  revised  proposal  more  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  many 
persons  who  justifiably  had  attacked  the 
previously  offered  regulations. 

As  one  Who  took  a  prominent  role  in 
criticism  of  the  proposed  regulations  and 
Who  introduced  a  bill  to  nullify  the 
Treasury's  proposed  action  insofar  as  it 
affected  teachers,  I  congratulate  the 
Treasury  for  having  the  courage  to  admit 
its  mistake  and  for  doing  something  con- 
structive to  correct  that  mistake. 

I  only  wish  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department  would 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  their  di- 
rectives and  decisions  can  stand  reap- 
praisal and  revision. 

Particularly,  I  think  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
benefit  from  Treasury's  example  and 
take  action  to  conform  to  the  intent  of 
the  law  its  policies  and  guidelines  with 
regard  to  participation  by  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram and  by  schools  in  federally  funded 
educational  programs.  If  the  executive 
branch  does  not  act,  it  is  surely  inviting 
action  by  the  legislative  branch. 

As  to  the  October  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Treasury  on  deductions  of  educa- 
tional expenses,  they  take  the  place  of 
the  previous  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  last  July  which  would  have  in 
effect  prevented  many  teachers  from 
pursuing  necessary  and  valuable  educa- 
tion because  they  would  have  received 
no  tax  deduction  for  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  and  quite  expensive  costs  for 
such  education.  The  regulations  pro- 
posed by  Treasury  in  July  were  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  national  goal  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  upgrade  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Teachers,  already  put  upon  by  ever 
more  demanding  standards  with  no  cor- 


responding increment  in  benefits,  force- 
fully voiced  their  indignation  at  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  Members  of  Congress 
quickly  took  up  the  cause. 

I  addressed  the  Senate  on  July  22  on 
the  hazards  of  the  July  regulations.  At 
the  same  time  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3641, 
to  put  plainly  in  the  law  what  I  felt  had 
always  been  the  intention  of  Congress, 
that  is,  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  their 
expenses  in  pursuing  additional  educa- 
tion at  colleges  and  universities.  Since 
that  time,  I  and  members  of  my  staff 
have  been  in  almost  daily  contact  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  represent- 
atives of  teacher  organizations  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  correction  of  this  ob- 
viously unfair  situation. 

I  prepared  to  push  for  the  adoption 
of  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  an  im- 
portant tax  bill  currently  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Comniittee.  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my 
amendment  would  have  been  adopted, 
and  would  have  passed  through  Congress 
this  year  and  been  enacted  into  law. 
Now.  it  appears  that  such  legislation  may 
be  unnecessary-.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  interpretation  is  being  given  by 
the  Treasury  E>epartment  to  existing 
law.  and  teachers  will  be  a.ssured  that 
thev  can  deduct  from  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  all  the  expenses  they 
pay  and  incur  in  attending  college  in 
order  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
skills  as  teachers  or  to  meet  the  job  and 
salary  requirements  of  their  superiors  or 
of  the  local  law. 

The  latest  proposed  regulations  by 
Treasure  would  seem  to  give  teachers 
this  assurance.  I  therefore  shall  defer 
further  action  at  this  time  on  my  bill. 
Of  cour.se,  I  reserve  the  right  to  seek  leg- 
islative remedy  again  should  it  appear 
that  that  most  valuable  segment  of  our 
citizenrj',  our  schoolteachers,  is  being 
shortchanged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
new  regulations  on  educational  expenses 
proposed  on  October  1  and  a  letter  of  ex- 
planation from  the  Treasu:T  Depart- 
ment. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 

regulations  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Federal  Register,  Vol    31,  No.  191, 

Oct,  1.  1966] 

Proposed  Rulemaking 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREAStXRY 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
126  CFR  Part  1] 

EXPENSES     FOR     EDt'CATION 

Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
Pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  approved  June  11.  1946.  regulations  pro- 
posed to  be  prescribed  as  5  1  162-5  and 
§  1  262-1  (b I  (9  I  were  published  in  tentative 
form  with  a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
in  the  Federal  Register  for  July  7,  1966  (31 
F.R,  9276).  Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  such 
profKDsed  regulations  are   withdrawn 

Further,  notice  is  hereby  given,  pursuant 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  that  the 
regulations  set  forth  in  tentative  form  below 
are  proposed  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate.  Prior  to  the  final  adoption  of 
such  regulations,  consideration  will  be  given 
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to  any  ximments  or  suggeall'ins  p«rtalnlng 
thereto  which  are  subm!tt*<l  in  wrlt-lng.  In 
dupUca'^  t-)  the  Cotnmlsaloner  of  Internal 
Re»enu»  Attention  CC  tR  T  Wa«hln«ton 
DC  20'JJ4  within  the  period  or  lo  n\jt  from 
the  date  if  puhllca'.lon  of  thla  natlce  in  the 
F«DE«AL  Ksui'rrKR  Any  per»<jn  •uDmltting 
written  .-ommeot*  or  suggeatlona  who  deftlrea 
an  oj>j.>t>r'.uaity  to  comment  orally  at  the 
public  hearing  which  will  be  held  on  theae 
propoeed  regulations  should  submit  his  re- 
quest in  writing  to  the  Commlaaloner  within 
the  30-(l«y  period  Notice  of  the  time  place 
and  date  of  the  public  hearing  is  published 
■Imultaneously  herewltn  The  prupoaeU  reg- 
ulations are  u>  be  Issued  under  the  authority 
coutaaned  in  secUon  7805  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  «8A  Stat  917  36 
use    78051 

|ssaL|  Skojn    S     CkMEN. 

Com,misstonf  o'  Internal  Revenue 

In  order  to  provide  more  speclOc  rules 
with  respect  to  the  treatment,  far  Federal 
Income  tax  p'irp<-«es  »f  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation J  1  19J  5  relating  to  expenses  for 
educa'.:  rii  and  I  I  263  I  i  reUUng  to  per- 
sonal, living,  and  family  expensesi  of  the 
Income  Tax  Regulations  1 36  CFR  Part  1) 
art  amended  as  follows. 

Pasaukapu  I  Section  1  163-5  Is  amended 
to  read  sus  follows 

i  1  183  5     Expenses  for  education 

(ai  General  rule  Expenditures  made  by 
an  Individual  fur  education,  including  re- 
search undertaken  as  part  of  his  educational 
program  i  whu-h  ire  personal  or  rapltal  ex- 
penditures jt  which  have  element*  of  both. 
are  nut  deductible  Educational  expendi- 
tures Included  within  this  category  are  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  <  bi  of  this  secUon.  On 
the  other  hand,  expenditures  made  by  an 
Individual  for  education  (Including  research 
undertaken  as  part  of  his  educational  pio- 
gnun  I  which  are  neither  capital  nor  personal 
expenditures  are  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  busmesM  expenses  i  even  though 
the  education  may  lead  to  a  degree  i  If  he 
education 

(li  Maint.^iins  or  Improves  skills  requl/ed 
by  the  ln'J:v:duai  m  his  present  employment 
or  other  trade  or  business,  or 

(2  I  Meets  the  express  requirements  of  the 
Indlvldim;  8  employer,  or  the  requirements  of 
applicable  law  or  regulations.  lmp>osed  as  a 
condition  t<;>  the  retention  by  the  individual 
of  an  established  employment  relationship, 
status,  or  rate  of  compensation 

(b)  Sondeductibie  educational  experuli- 
turef  ,  1  1  In  General  Educational  expendi- 
tures described  In  subparagraphs  (2l  and  (3» 
of  this  p-iragraph  are  personal  or  capital  ex- 
penditures or  have  elements  of  both  ard. 
therefore  are  nrjt  cledurMble  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  even  though 
they  may  maintain  jr  improve  skills  re- 
quired bv  the  Individual  In  his  present  em- 
ployment or  other  trade  or  business  or  may 
meet  the  express  requirements  of  the  Indl- 
vlduals  employer  or  of  applicable  law  or 
regulations 

i3i  .IfiniTiiirR  oducattonai  'equiremmtj 
(1)  The  IVrst  ciategnry  of  nondeductible  capi- 
tal or  personal  educational  expenses  are  ex- 
penditures made  by  an  individual  for  educa- 
tion which  Is  required  of  him  In  order  ti. 
meet  the  mlnlmu.m  educttlonal  requirements 
for  quallflcati"n  m  his  [jresent  empl  lyment 
or  other  trade  or  business  The  minimum 
education  neceaaarv  t.>  qjallfv  f  ^r  a  p<«ltlon 
or  otlier  trade  or  business  must  be  deter- 
mined frfim  a  -onslderatlon  of  sjch  factom 
aa  the  requirements  of  the  employer  the 
a|>pUcabie  law  and  regulations  and  the 
■tandards  of  the  profession  trade  or  busl- 
n«M  involved  The  fact  that  an  individual 
ka  already  performing  service  In  an  employ- 
ment status  does  n<:>t  eatabllah  that  be  has 
met  the  minimum  educational  requirements 
for  qualincatlon  In  '.hat  employment      Once 


an  Individual  has  met  the  minimum  educa- 
tional requirements  for  qu&llf^atlon  In  his 
present  employment  or  other  trade  or  busl- 
nees,  he  shali  be  treated  as  continuing  to 
meet  those  requirements  even  tboufh  they 
are  subsequently  changed. 

Ill)  The  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  qualification  of  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual In  a  position  In  an  educational  In- 
stitution is  the  mlnlmtmi  level  of  education 
I  In  terms  of  college  hours  or  degree  i  which 
under  the  applicable  laws  or  regulations.  In 
effect  at  the  time  this  Individual  Is  first  em- 
ployed In  such  position,  la  normally  required 
of  an  Individual  initially  being  employed  In 
such  a  position  If  there  are  no  normal  re- 
quirements as  to  the  minimum  level  of  edu- 
cation required  for  a  position  In  an  educa- 
tional Institution,  then  an  Individual  In  such 
a  poettlon  shall  be  considered  to  have  met 
the  minimum  educational  requirements  for 
qualification  In  that  position  when  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  educa- 
tional Institution  The  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  an  educational  Institution  must 
be  made  on  tb«  beats  of  the  particular  prac- 
tices of  the  Institution  However,  an  Indi- 
vidual will  ordinarily  be  considered  to  be  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  an  Institution  If 
ia»  he  has  tenure  or  his  years  of  service  are 
being  counted  toward  obtaining  tenure:  fbl 
the  Institution  Is  making  contributions  to  a 
retirement  plan  in  respect  of  his  employ- 
ment; or  |c)  he  has  a  vote  In  faculty  affairs 

I  111  I  The  application  of  this  subparagraph 
may  t>e  illustrated  by  the  folli>wing  ex- 
amples 

Ezarnple  (il.  a«n«ral  /a<:t$  State  X  re- 
quires a  bachelor's  degree  for  beginning  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  which  must  Include 
30  credit  hours  of  professional  education 
coursee  In  addition,  in  order  to  retain  his 
position,  a  secondary  school  teacher  must 
complete  a  fifth  year  of  preparation  within 
10  years  after  beginning  his  employment  If 
an  employing  school  crfBclai  certifies  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that  appli- 
cants having  a  bachelor's  degree  and  the  re- 
quired courses  In  pmfesslonsl  education  can- 
not be  found  he  may  hire  Individuals  as 
secondary  school  teachers  If  they  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  90  semester  hours  of 
college  Work  However,  to  be  retained  In 
his  position,  such  an  Individual  must  obtain 
his  bachelor's  degree  and  complete  the  re- 
quired professional  education  courses  within 
3  years  after  his  employment  commences 
Under  these  facts  a  bachelor's  degree  Is  con- 
sidered to  t>e  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirement for  quallflcatlon  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher  In  State  X  The  following  are 
examples  <>f  the  application  of  these  facta  in 
p&rtlcuiar  sltuatlor^ 

Situation  1  A.,  at  the  time  he  Is  employed 
as  a  secondary  school  teacher  In  State  X.  has 
a  bachelor's  degree  Including  30  credit  hours 
of  professional  education  courses  Aft#r  his 
employment  A  oimipletes  a  fifth  college  vear 
of  education  and  as  a  result.  Is  Issued  a 
standard  certificate  The  fifth  cf>llege  year 
of  education  undertaken  by  A  Is  not  educa- 
tion required  lo  meet  the  minimum  educa- 
tional requirements  f')r  qualification  as  a 
secondary  school  tencher 

Situation  ?  Because  of  a  shortage  of  ap- 
plicants meeting  the  stated  requirements.  B. 
who  has  a  bachelor's  degree  Ls  employed  as 
a  secondary  school  teacher  In  State  X  even 
though  he  has  only  30  credit  hours  of  pro- 
feaalrvnal  education  courses  After  his  em- 
ployment B  takes  an  additional  10  credit 
hour<i  L>f  profeoaional  educational  courses 
These  courses  Jo  not  constitute  education 
required  V'  meet  the  minimum  educatlimal 
requirements  for  qualification  aa  a  secondary 
Bchto!  teacher 

Sttuatton  1  Be<-au»e  >f  a  «hr>rtage  of  ap- 
pltcanta  meeting  the  stated  requirements.  C 


Is  employed  as  a  secondary  school  teacher  i:; 
State  X  although  he  has  only  90  semes'^er 
hours  of  college  work  toward  his  bachel.ir; 
degree  After  his  employment.  C  undert.iket 
courses  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
Those  courses  ( including  any  courses  in  pr;. 
fesslonai  education*  constitute  educatio:. 
required  to  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirements  for  quallflcatlon  as  a  secondan 
school  teacher 

Sitiuition  4  Subsequent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  A.  B.  and  C,  but  before  they  have 
completed  a  fifth  college  year  of  education. 
State  X  changes  its  requirements  affecting 
secondary  school  teachers  to  provide  that 
beginning  teachers  must  have  completed  5 
college  years  of  preparation  In  the  cases  of 
A.  B.  and  C.  a  fifth  college  year  of  educa- 
tion Is  not  considered  to  be  education  under- 
taken to  meet  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements for  qualification  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher 

Eiarnple  (2).  D.  who  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree,  obtains  temp>orary  employment  as  an 
Instructor  at  University  Y  and  undertakes 
graduate  courses  as  a  candidate  for  a  grad- 
uate degree  D  may  become  a  faculty  mem- 
ber only  If  he  obtains  a  graduate  degree  and 
may  continue  U>  hold  a  position  as  Instruc- 
tor only  so  long  as  he  shows  satlsfactorv 
progress  towards  >btalnlng  this  graduate 
degree  The  graduate  courses  taken  by  D 
constitute  education  required  to  meet  the 
minimum  educational  requirements  for 
quallflcatlon  in  Db  Intended  trade  or  busi- 
ness and.  thus,  the  exp>endltures  for  such 
courses  are  not  deductible 

Exarnpie  [}\  E.  who  has  completed  2 
years  of  a  normal  3 -year  law  school  course 
leading  to  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  1LI.B  i. 
Is  hired  by  a  law  firm  to  do  legal  research 
and  perform  other  functions  on  a  full-time 
basis  As  a  condition  to  continued  employ- 
ment E  Is  required  to  obtain  an  LLB  and 
pas.s  the  State  bar  examination.  E  com- 
pletes his  law  school  education  by  attend- 
ing night  law  school,  and  he  takes  a  bar  re- 
view course  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  State 
bar  examination  The  law  courses  and  bar 
review  course  constitute  edvicatlon  required 
to  meet  the  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  quallflcatlon  In  E's  Intended  trade 
or  business  and.  thus,  the  expenditures  for 
such  courses   are   not   deductible 

(3)  Qualification  for  new  trade  or  busi- 
ne.ix.  position  or  rpecialty  ili  The  second 
category  of  nondeductible  capital  or  per- 
sonal educational  expenses  are  expenditures 
made  by  an  Individual  for  education  which 
Is  part  of  a  program  of  study  being  pursued 
by  him  which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  In 
a  new  trade  or  bu.slness.  position,  or  special- 
ty A  change  of  duties  does  not  constitute 
a  new  position  or  specialty  If  the  new  duties 
Involve  the  same  general  type  work  as  is  In- 
volved In  the  Individual's  present  employ- 
ment For  this  purpc«e,  all  teaching  and 
related  duties  shall  be  considered  to  Involve 
the  same  general  type  of  work  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  of  changes  In  duties  which 
do  not  constitute  new  positions  or  special- 
ties 

(a>  Elementary  to  secondary  school  class- 
rotjm  teacher 

(hi  Clasitroom  teacher  in  one  subject 
I  such  as  mathematical  to  classroom  teacher 
in    another  subject    (such  as  science  1 

(e)  Classroom  teacher  to  guidance  coun- 
selor 

On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  duties  from 
a  claser 00m  teacher  to  principal  constitutes 
a  new  p<jeltl<>n  Thus,  If  a  clasaroom  teacher 
undertakes  a  program  of  study  which  will 
lead  to  qualifying  him  to  becixne  a  principal, 
the  expenditures  for  such  education  are  non- 
deductible even  though  pome  or  all  of  the 
courses  In  the  program  also  satisfy  require- 
ments for  the  retention  of  his  teaching  posi- 
tion 


(111  The  application  of  this  subpara- 
eraph  to  Individuals  other  than  teachers  may 
be  Illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Example  (  n  .  A,  a  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  takes  a  course  of  study  which 
qualifies  him  as  a  specialist  In  pediatrics. 
AS  expenses  for  such  education  are  not  de- 
ductible because  this  course  of  study  quali- 
fies him  lor  a  new  fpeclally 

Example  (2).  B.  a  self-employed  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  attends  law  school 
at  night  and  after  completing  his  law  school 
studies  receives  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree. 
The  expenditures  made  by  B  In  attending 
law  school  are  nondeductible  because  this 
course  of  study  qualifies  him  for  a  new  trade 
or  business. 

Example  (3).  Assume  the  same  facts  as 
In  example  (2)  except  that  B  Is  employed 
by  an  accomuing  firm,  rather  than  self- 
employed,  and  that  his  employer  requires 
him  to  obtain  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree. 
B  intends  to  remain  as  an  employee  of  the 
accounting  firm  Nevertheless,  the  expend- 
itures made  by  B  in  attending  law  school 
are  not  deductible  since  this  course  of  study 
qualifies  him  (or  a  new  trade  or  business. 

Example  [4]  C.  a  general  practitioner 
of  medicine,  takes  a  2 -week  course  reviewing 
new  developments  in  several  specialized 
fields  of  medicine.  Cs  expenses  for  the 
course  are  deductible  because  the  course 
maintains  or  improves  skills  required  by 
him  In  his  trade  or  business  and  does  not 
qualify  him  for  a  new  specialty  within  his 
trade  or  business. 

ic)  Deductible  educational  expenditures — 
(ll  Maintaining  or  improving  skills.  The 
deduction  under  the  category  of  expenditures 
for  education  which  maintains  or  Improves 
skills  required  by  the  Individual  in  his  pres- 
ent employment  or  other  trade  or  business 
Includes  refresher  courses  or  courses  dealing 
with  current  developments.  In  addition,  a 
deduction  may  also  be  allowable  under  this 
category  for  expenditures  for  academic  or 
vocational  courses  provided  such  expendi- 
tures are  not  within  one  of  the  categories  of 
capital  or  personal  expenditures  described  in 
paragraph  (b)   of  this  section. 

(2)    Meeting     requirements     of    employer. 
An  individual   Is  considered  to  have  under- 
t.iken   education    In    order   to   meet   the   ex- 
press requirements  of  his  employer,  or  the 
requirements   of    applicable    law    or    regula- 
tions. Imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  retention 
by  the  taxpayer  of  his  established  employ- 
ment relationship,  status,  or  r«te  of  compen- 
sation only  If  such  requirements  are  Imposed 
for  a  bona  fide  business  purpose  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's employer.     Only  the  minimum  edu- 
cation necessary  to  the  retention  by  the  In- 
dividual of  his  established  employment  rela- 
tionship, status,  or  rate  of  compensation  may 
be   considered    as    undertaken    to   meet    the 
express  requirements  of  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployer    However,  education  In  excess  of  such 
minimum  education  may  qualify  as  educa- 
tion undertaken  in  order  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove the  skills  required  by  the  taxpayer  In 
his    present    employment    or    other    present 
trade  or  business   (see  subparagraph   (1)    of 
this  paragraph  1 .     In  no  event,  however.  Is  a 
deduction    allowable    for    expenditures    for 
education  which,  even  though  for  education 
required  by  the  employer  or  applicable  law  or 
regulations,  are  within  one  of  the  categories 
of  capital  or  personal  expenditures  described 
in  paragraph   ib)  of  this  section. 

(di  Travel  as  a  form  of  education.  In 
general,  an  Individual's  expenditures  for 
travel  (including  travel  while  on  sabbatical 
leave  which  travel  has  no  direct  relationship 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Individual's  trade  or 
business  1  as  a  form  of  education  are  personal 
in  nature  and,  therefore,  not  deductible. 

(ei  TrareJ  aioay  from  home.  (1)  If  an 
individual  travels  away  from  home  prlmarUy 
to  obtain  education  the  expenses  of  ^ilcb 


are  deductible  under  this  section,  his  expend- 
itures for  travel,  meals,   and   lodging  while 
away  from  home  are  deductible.     However. 
if  as  an  Incident  of  such  trip  the  individual 
engages   In  some   personal    activity   such   as 
sightseeing,  social  visiting,   or  entertaining. 
or  other  recreation,  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses attributable  to  such  personal  activity 
constitutes  nondeductible  personal  or  living 
expenses  and  Is  not  allowable  as  a  deduction. 
If  the  Individual's  travel  away  from  home  is 
prlmarUy  personal,  the  individuals  expendi- 
tures for  travel,  meals   and    lodging    i other 
than    meals    and    lodging    during    the    time 
spent  in  participating  in  deductible  educa- 
tional      pursuits)        are       not       deductible 
Whether  a  partlctUar  trip  is  primarily   per- 
sonal or  primarily  to  obtain   education   the 
expenses  of  which  are  deductible  under  this 
section  depends  upon  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.    An  important  fac- 
tor to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
the  determination  U  the  relative  amount  of 
time   devoted   to   personal   activity   as   com- 
pared with  the  time  devoted  to  educational 
pursuits.     The  rules  set  forth  in  this  para- 
graph are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
162(a)(2).  relating  to  deductibility  of  cer- 
tain traveling  expenses,  and  section  274   ici 
and    (d).   relating   to    allocation   of   certain 
foreign    travel   expenses   and   substantiation 
required,   respectively,    and    the    regulations 
thereunder. 

(2)  Examples.  The  application  of  this 
subsection  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

Example  (1).  A,  a  self-employed  tax  con- 
sultant, decides  to  take  a  1-week  course  m 
new  developments  In  taxation,  which  is  of- 
fered in  City  X,  500  miles  away  from  his 
home.  His  primary  purpose  in  going  to  X  Is 
to  take  the  course,  but  he  also  takes  a  side 
trip  to  City  Y  (50  miles  from  XI  for  1  day, 
takes  a  sightseeing  trip  while  in  X.  and  en- 
tertains some  personal  friends.  As  trans- 
portation expenses  to  City  X  and  return  to 
his  home  are  deductible  but  his  transporta- 
tion expenses  to  City  Y  are  not  deductible 
A's  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  while 
away  from  home  will  be  allocated  between 
his  educational  piu'sults  and  his  personal 
activities.  Those  expenses  which  are  en- 
tirely personal,  such  as  sightseeing  and  en- 
tertaining friends,  are  not  deductible  to  any 
extent. 

Example  (2).  The  facts  are  the  same  as 
m  example  (1)  except  that  As  primary  pur- 
pose is  going  to  City  X  is  to  take  a  vacation 
This  purpose  Is  Indicated  by  several  factors. 
one  of  which  U  the  fact  that  he  spends 
only  1  week  attending  the  tax  course  and 
devotes  5  weeks  entirely  to  personal  actlvl- 
Ues.  None  of  A's  transportaUon  expenses 
are  deductible  and  his  expenses  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  away  from  home  are  not 
deductible  to  the  extent  attributable  to  per- 
sonal activities.  His  expenses  for  meals  and 
lodging  allocable  to  the  week  attending  the 
tax  course,  are  however,  deductible. 

Example  (3).  B,  a  high  school  mathe- 
maUcs  teacher  In  New  York  City,  in  the  sum- 
mertime travels  to  a  university  in  California 
in  ortler  to  take  a  single  3-hour  mathematics 
course  the  expense  of  which  Is  deductible 
under  this  section,  A  full  course  of  study 
for  the  summer  session  Is  12  hours.  Since  B 
Is  pursuing  only  one-fourth  of  a  full  course 
of  study  and  the  remainder  of  her  time  is 
devoted  to  personal  activities  the  expense  of 
which  Is  not  deductible,  absent  other  com- 
pelling circumstances,  the  trip  is  considered 
taken  primarily  for  personal  reasons  and  the 
coet  of  traveling  from  New  York  City  to  Cali- 
fornia and  return  would  not  be  deductible 
However,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  Be  meals 
and  lodging  while  attending  the  university  in 
California  may  be  considered  properly  allo- 
cable to  deducttble  educational  pursuits  and. 
therefore,  is  deductible. 


Par.  2.  Paragraph      ibi      of      j  1.262-1      is 
amended  by   adding  a   subparagraph    i9)    at 
the  end  thereof  which  reads  as  follows 
§  1.262-1    Personal,    living,    and    family    ex- 
penses. 


(b)    Examples     of     personal,     living,     and 
family  expenses. '    '    * 

(91  Expenditure.-;  made  by  a  taxpayer  in 
obtaining  an  education  or  In  furthering  his 
education  are  not  deductible  unless  they 
qualify  under  section  162  and  §  1  162-5  1  re- 
lating to  trade  or  business  expenses. » 
IFR  Doc  66-10800:  Filed.  Sept  30.  1966: 
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EXPENSES    rOR    EDUCATION 

Notice  of  hearing  on  proposed  regulations 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  regula- 
tions under  section  162  of  the  Code  relating 
to  expenses  for  education  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register   i supra). 

A  public  hearing  on  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  regulations  will 
be  held  starting  on  Tuesday.  November  15. 
1966.  at  10  am.  e.s.t..  and  continuing  If  neces- 
sary on  November  16.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  m  the  Auditorium  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Natural  History  Building.  10th 
and  Constitution  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

Persons  who  plan  to  attend  the  hearing  are 
requested  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Attention:  CC  LR:T.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20224.  by  November  10.  1966. 
telephone  (Washington.  DC —area  code 
202-964-3935). 

Lester  R.  Uretz. 

Chief  Counsel 
By:  James  F.  Dring. 
Director,  Legislation  and 

Regulations  Division. 
[P.R.    Doc.    66-10801:    Piled.    Sept.    30.    1966: 
12:51  p.m.j 


Tre.\surt  Department. 
Washington.  DC.  October  1,  1966 
Hon.    Russell    B.    Long. 
Chairman .  Com.mittee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.^hmgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Chadiman  :  In  view  of  your  inter- 
est in  the  educational  expense  deduction 
matter.  I  know  you  will  be  interested  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  withdrawn  Its 
proposed  regulations  in  this  area  and  has 
issued  a  revised  proposal  In  its  place  I  am 
enclosing  a  memorandum  which  explains  the 
new  proposed  rules  in  some  detail 

I  understand  that  the  revised  niles  essen- 
tially meet  the  points  that  have  l>een  stressed 
by  the  National  Education  Association. 
Their  publication  should,  therefore,  quite 
readily  make  legislation  unnecessary  smce 
this  conunJts  us  administratively  to  the  de- 
ductibility of  the  expenses  as  provided  In  the 
new  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours 

Stanley  S   Surret. 


Revised  Treasury  Proposed  RECtJLATioNS  on 
Deddctibilitt  or  EoucA-noNAL  Expenses  or 
Teachers  and  Other  Taxpayers 

background 
On  July  7.  1966.  the  Treasury  Department 
Issued  proposed  regulations  regarding  the  tax 
deductibility  of  educational  expenses  In- 
curred by  employees  and  self-employed  In- 
dividuals. The  purpose  of  these  regulations 
was  to  set  forth  clear  and  concise  rules  for 
determining  the  tax  status  of  these  expenses 
and  thereby  eUminate  the  inconslstenclee 
which  have  developed,  both  at  the  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  level,  under  the  existing 
regulations. 
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Coirments  were  received  on  Ihe  proposed 
reffulAtlons  ''i  'hf  effect  that  they  were  an 
unduly  restrictive  Interpretation  of  present 
law  Particular  stress  was  put  on  the  point 
that  the  proposed  rules  did  not  give  adequate 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  continuing  edu- 
cation 18  inherent  for  those  In  the  teaching 
profession  and.  therefore.  reaUsllcally  the 
costs  of  the  continuing  education  represent 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense 
Which  should  qualify  for  a  tax  deduction 
under  present  law 

As  i  result  of  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  In  light  of  the  comments 
received,  the  Treasu'y  Department  has  with- 
drawn these  proposed  regulations  and  issued 
a  new  set  of  proposed  rules  in  their  place 
These  new  proposed  regulations  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  for  Octot)er  1. 
19«6.  along  with  a  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing on  them  has  been  scheduled  beginning 
on  November  15.  1968  This  action  was 
taken  because  it  Ls  believed  that  this  matter 
can  be  materUlly  expedited  by  making  avail- 
able, prior  to  the  public  hearings,  the  revised 
proposal  reflecting  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's consideration  of  the  conunents  re- 
ceived 

Sl.'MM\sr     or     REVISED     PHOPOSEO     HCULATIONS 

Basically,  the  revised  rules  would  permit 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  an  individual's 
education  expenses  where  the  education 
serves  to  maintain  or  Improve  skills  required 
In  his  present  position  or  Is  undertaken  to 
fulfill  additional  educational  requirements 
imposed  on  him   by  his  employer 

Under  '.his  general  provision,  li  a  state 
requires  its  teachers  to  continue  to  take  edu- 
cational courses  or  to  obtain  a  higher  level 
of  education,  the  costs  of  this  education  will 
ordinarily  be  completely  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  Similarly,  the  cost  of 
specialized  courses  which  a  state  may  re- 
quire Its  teachers  to  take  will  usually  be  de- 
ductible if  the  teacher  otherwise  meets  the 
basic  level  of  education  required  for  her 
position.  If  a  teacher  or  other  taxpayer 
voluntarily  undertakes  additional  education 
to  Improve  his  skills,  the  costs  he  Incurs  for 
this  will  also  generally  b«  deductible  More- 
over, unlike  the  first  set  3f  proposed  rules. 
the  revised  rules  do  not  measure  the  tax  de- 
ductibility of  particular  educational  courses 
by  whether  or  not  they  will  lead  to  a  degree 
In  this  regard,  the  propiieed  regulations  rec- 
ognize that  continuing  education  Is.  In  aany 
Instances,  an  essential  tool  In  an  Individual's 
trade  or  business 

Two  quaimcatlons  are  provided  to  this  -ule 
of  deductibility,  under  which  an  individual 
will  not  be  granted  a  tax  dedu.:tlon  for  the 
basic  or  minimum  education  necessary  Ini- 
tially to  qualify  him  for  his  Job  or  for  edu- 
cation which  win  qualify  him  for  a  new 
trade  or  buau-iess.  piositlon.  or  spyeclalty 
"Dm  following  Is  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  these  two  qual locations  as  well  as  of  the 
application  of  the  revised  rules  In  different 
situations. 

Ill  Minimum  Educational  Requirements 
for  the  Individual's  Present  Employment. 
The  firs:  category  of  non-deductible  ex- 
penses are  those  incurred  for  education 
which  Is  required  of  an  individual  In  order 
for  him  to  meet  the  minimum  «lucatlonal 
requirements  for  qualification  In  his  present 
position  In  the  case  of  teachers,  the  rule 
for  non-deductiblllty  extends  to  courses 
which  she  must  '.^ke  to  bring  herself  up  to 
the  minimam  level  of  education  i  In  terms 
of  college  huurs  or  a  degree  i  which  Is  nor- 
mally required  of  an  Individual  Initially 
being  Mnpluyed  tn  such  a  prjsitlon  For  ex- 
ample. If  a  stale  normally  requires  that 
bsglnning  teachers  nave  at  least  a  bachelors 
degree  bu".  t)ei;AU»e  >l  a  shortage  of  appl.- 
cants,  hires  an  .'.dividua^  with  on^y  three 
years     if    ■>  l.e^te  -he   condition   that   she 

obtain    her    fourth    year     the    expenses    In- 
curred by  this  teacher  in  obtaining  her  fourth 


year  of  college  would  not  be  deductible  On 
the  other  hand,  once  she  has  obtained  her 
bachelors  degree,  the  expenses  for  any  addi- 
tional education,  such  as  fifth  year  of  col- 
lege, which  she  may  be  required  to  take  by 
her  employer  in  order  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion or  which  maintains  or  Improves  her 
skills  as  a  teacher  would  ordinarily  be  de- 
ductible The  one  exception  would  be  If 
this  further  education  is  part  of  a  program 
of  study  which  will  lead  to  qualifying  her 
for  a  now  trade  or  business,  position,  or 
8pecl.>lty,  as  explained  below 

If  an  educational  institution  has  pre- 
scribed no  normal  educational  qualifications, 
then  this  non-deductible  category  covers  the 
education  which  an  Individual  is  required  to 
take  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  institution  Once  he  has  so 
qualified,  expanses  for  any  additional  educa- 
tion which  Is  required  by  the  Institution  or 
which  maintains  or  Improves  his  teaching 
skills  will  also  be  deductible,  unless  the  edu- 
cation is  part  of  a  program  which  will  lead 
to  qualifying  him  for  a  new  trade  or  busi- 
ness, position,  or  specialty. 

i2i  Education  Qualifying  an  Individual 
for  a  New  Trade  or  Business.  Position  or 
Specialty  The  second  category  of  non-de- 
ductible educational  expenses  are  those  In- 
curred by  an  Individual  for  education  which 
Is  part  of  a  pragxam  of  study  being  pursued 
by  him  which  will  le.id  to  qualifying  him  for 
a  new  trade  or  business,  position,  or  specialty. 
Thus.  If  a  public  school  teacher  should  go 
to  law  school  for  a  law  degree,  the  expenses 
for  this  education  would  not  be  deductible 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  f\ct  that  edu- 
cational courses  undertaken  by  a  teacher 
may  qualify  her  to  teach  a  different  subject 
or  at  a  different  grade  level  or  will  qualify 
her  for  a  position  related  to  teaching  (such 
as  a  guidance  counselor i  will  not  disqualify 
the  expenses  for  such  education  from  a  tax 
deduction. 

In  summary  therefore,  the  revised  pro- 
posed rules  recognize  that  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  an  Inherent  and  necessary  aspect 
of  many  positions,  especially  those  In  the 
teaching  profession.  On  the  other  hand. 
they  would  not  extend  the  tax  deduction  to 
the  basic  or  minimum  education  which  an 
individual  is  taking  In  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  his  Intended  profession  or  to  educa- 
tion which  win  qualify  an  individual  for  a 
new  profession  or  specialty  These  two  In- 
stances represent  types  of  education  which 
all  Individuals  must  take  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  future  profession  or  employ- 
ment If  an  Individual  takes  surh  educa- 
tion before  accepting  employment.  It  Is  clear 
that  he  does  not  receive  a  tax  deduction 
It  would  appear  ts  be  an  Inequitable  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  If  a  tax  deduction  were 
allowed  ta  an  Individual  for  this  type  of 
basic  education  merely  because  he  accepts 
employment  while  still  obtaining  the  basic 
education 


DEATH  OP  RILEY  H    ALLEN,  EDITOR 
OP  HONOLULU   STAR-BULLETIN 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  Riley  H 
Allen,  one  of  America's  great  newspaper 
editors,  was  buried  yesterday  in  Hono- 
lulu. Mr  Allen  died  October  3  at  the  age 
of  82.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin.  Hawaii's  largest  dally 
newspaper,  from  its  founding  in  1912 
unUl  his  retirement  In  1960 

It  was  typical  of  Riley  Allen  that  he 
was  not  only  in  his  oflBce  on  Sunday 
momlntir  December  7,  1941.  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
that  he  was  able  to  put  three  extra 
editions  on  the  street  as  the  attacking 
planes  swooped  over  the  island  of  Oahu. 


A  major  figure  in  the  political,  soc.a; 
and  economic  development  of  Hawaj. 
Riley  Allen  was  a  man  of  great  persona, 
integrity,  far-rang iny  vision,  and  a  news- 
paperman dedicated  to  the  highest  ideal.^ 
of  his  profession 

The  present-day  Honolulu  Star-B'allf- 
tin  is  in  a  sense  a  personal  monumeiu  tu 
his  devotion  to  duty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  editorial  published  in  tht 
October  3  and  October  4  editions  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  respectively,  bt 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RrLEY     H.     AiLtN.     DSAO     AT    82 BtJBUL 

Thursoat 

Riley  Harris  Allen,  an  editor  who  was  a 
vital  force  in  shaping  modern  Hawaii,  is 
dead  today  at  the  age  of  83. 

He  was  the  editor  of  this  newspaper  l.-on; 
the  time  It  was  founded  In  1912  until  he 
retired  In  1960.  He  retired  then  only  m 
order  to  meet  Circuit  Court  conditions  for 
his  appointment  as  a  trustee  of  the  Willace 
R  Farrlngton  Estate,  which  then  owned  con- 
trolling stock  In  the  Star-Bulletin. 

Nationally  known  and  nationally  honored 
In  the  field  of  Journalism.  Allen's  span  ol  48 
years  as  editor  make  him  the  most  Imposing 
figure  In  Hawaii's  newspaper  history. 

Deatri  came  at  11:15  a.m  yesterday  at  the 
Queen's  Hospital.  Just  over  four  weeks  after 
he  had  slipped  into  unconsciousness  from  a 
stroke  on  the  night  of  September  3. 

His  tremendous  vitality  finally  ebbed  and 
life  slipped  away  almost  vmnotlceably 

He  had  been  active  and  kept  regular  hours 
at  his  downtown  office  In  the  Stangenwald 
Building  on  Merchant  Street  until  Au- 
gust 31. 

That  morning  while  driving  hlmiself  to 
work  from  his  home  on  Pacific  Heights,  he 
felt  a  dizzy  spell,  stopped  and  called  medical 
aid  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  slight  but 
not  disabling  stroke  The  more  serious 
stroke  struck  him  In  the  hospital  three  days 
later 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  Williams  Mortuary 

Services  are  planned  at  Kawalahao  Church 
at  3  p  m  Thursday  with  burial  Immediately 
afterward  beside  his  wife  In  Diamond  Head 
Memorial  Park 

It  Is  requested  that  friends  desiring  to 
send  flowers  or  otherwise  pay  tribute  to  him 
accord  with  a  wish  he  once  expressed  and 
contribute  instead  to  a  scholarship  fund  to 
be  established  In  his  memory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii 

Pending  further  arrangements,  gifts  to  the 
Riley  H  AUen  Scholarship  Fund  may  be 
made  In  care  of  either  the  Star-Bulletin  or 
the  University  of  Hawaii 

It  was  on  July  1.  1912.  that  two  evening 
newspapers,  the  Hawaii  Star,  headed  by 
Frank  C  Atherton.  and  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
of  Wallace  R  Farrlngton.  were  merged  Into 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

As  their  first  editor.  Atherton  and  Farrlng- 
ton chose  28-year-old  Riley  Allen,  who  pre- 
viously had  been  with  the  Bulletin  as  city 
editor. 

It  turned  out  to  t>e  a  happy  choice 

When  Allen  stepped  down  48  years  later, 
the  Star-BuUeUn's  circulation  had  climbed 
from  4.000  to  104.000  and  the  paper  had  been 
In  the  forefront  of  many  battles— most  no- 
tably the  one  fc»r  Statehood. 

But  there  hiid  been  numerous  others  In- 
cluding an  aggressive  fight  to  keep  out  legal- 
ized gambUng.  and  a  gallant  defense  of  the 
rights  of  Hawaii's  Japanese  citizens  after 
December  7.  1941.  as  well  as  a  campaign  to 
rid  Hawaii  of  military  rule  once  the  Ude  of 


battle  in  World  War  U  had  been  turned  at 
the  Battle  of  Midway. 

In  the  SUtehood  fight.  Allen  marched  for- 
ward carrying  the  banner  with  the  Star- 
BulleUn's  successive  publishers— Wallace 
Firrlngton,  who  served  eight  years  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  In  the  1920's;  Wallace's  son, 
Joseph  R  F.uTlnglon.  •who  was  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  1942  until  his  death  In  1954; 
^nd  Joseph's  widow.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrlngton. 
who     succeeded     as      both     Delegate     and 

nubllsher  ,  .^      »     » 

Mrs  Farrlngton  continued  as  president  of 
the  Star-Bulletin   until  it   was  sold  In   1962. 

in  the  years  that  Allen  edited  the  paper, 
Hawaii  went  from  a  remote  Pacific  outpost 
to  a  highly  developed  area  linked  by  Jet  air- 
craft with  Its  sister  states 

Allen  made  the  Star-Bulletin  a  metropoU- 
un  paper  with  a  wide  respect  In  the  Islands 
and  in  the  new.spaper  profession. 

He  constantly  improved  the  paper  by  ex- 
nandlng  Its  facilities  and  services  to  readers. 
When  he  became  editor.  Associated  Press 
news  from  the  Mainland  cost  25  cents  a  word, 
and  a  quarter  was  worth  more  than  a  dollar 

\t  those  prices,  news  flies  had  to  be  limited, 
but  he  steadllv  exp<inded  them.  By  1960,  the 
paper  was  receiving  hundreds  of  thousands 
uf  words  a  day  bv  teletype,  Including  the  full 
New  York  Stock  report,  plus  many  supple- 
mental mailed  services 

Of  the  thousands  of  editions  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  that  he  edited,  none  were  more 
famous  than  the  three  extras  published  on 
Sunday.  December  7.  1941.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  The  attack  found  him 
(as  usual  for  a  Sunday)  at  his  desk  and  he 
immediately  began  calling  In  reporters  and 
production  people  to  get  out  a  paper. 

REMAINED    ACTIVE    FOLLOWING    RETIREMENT 

Since  his  retirement,  he  had  maintained 
an  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Stangen- 
wald Building,  adjoining  the  former  Star- 
Bulletin  offices  on  Merchant  Street,  and  still 
had  a  phone  local  connecting  him  with  the 
Star-Bulletin  switchboard  In  the  News  Build- 
ing 

When  he  became  trustee  of  the  Farrlngton 
Estate  In  1960.  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  a 
long  court  fight  among  estate  beneficiaries, 
Its  principal  asset  was  the  majority  stock  in 
this  newspaper. 

The  tru.Mees  decided  reluctantly  In  1961 
that  It  wa.s  in  the  best  Intereet  of  the  estate 
to  sell  the  paper  rather  than  spend  millions 
on  needed  new  facilities. 

After  receiving  a  number  of  Mainland  and 
local  oflers,  sale  was  made  for  $11.1  million 
In  1962  to  a  local  group  Including  Chlnn  Ho, 
president  of  Capital  Investment  Company, 
and  Alexander  Atherton,  son  of  Prank  Ather- 
ton. who  had  been  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Hawaii  Star,  and  whose  family  had  al- 
ways retained  a  minority  ownership  Interest 
In  the  Star-Bulletin.  The  Farrlngton  Estate 
received  $5  7  million  from  the  sale  revenue. 

Ho  Is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  Atherton  Is  president. 
Allen  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  the 
new  owners  represented  both  local  ownership 
and  a  large  degree  of  continuity  of  the  old 
ownership  and  jjoUcles. 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  had  two  editors  since 
Allen,  both  people  who  worked  for  many 
years  under  him  in  the  newspaper  business — 
William  H  Ewlng  from  1960  through  1966, 
and  A  A  Smyser,  since  the  beginning  of  1966. 

LONGEST    TENTTRI    AND    THX    ORKATIST    IMPACT 

Of  the  many  editors  who  have  served  Ha- 
waii, since  the  first  ne'vrapaper  (a  religious 
Journal)  was  printed  here  In  1834,  AUen  un- 
questionably had  both  the  longest  tenure 
and  the  greatest  Impact. 

Journalist*  who  worked  'with,  'under  or 
even  against  him  were  apt  to  become  maud- 
lin In  their  sentlmenaXlty  about  him,  and 
his  accompUshmenta. 


Except  at  testimonial  affairs  where  he  was 
a  sort  of  captive  audience,  he  usually  shut 
off  such  demonstraUons  with  a  brusque 
switch  to  some  other  business  of  the  day— 
but  he  was  neither  un-gracloUB  nor  un- 
moved by  the  displays  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. 

His  bustle  and  brusqueness  were  a  part  of 
the  character  that  drove  him  to  race  upstairs 
several  at  a  time  even  when  he  was  in  his 
70'8,  and  to  seem  to  be  everywhere  at  once— 
out  at  the  scene  of  some  newsbreak.  In  his 
office  pounding  out  an  editorial,  down  in  the 
newsroom  counseling  with  reporters,  back  in 
the  composing  room  correcting  proofs,  or 
being  among  the  first  to  call  and  offer  help 
to  some  sick  or  bereaved  friend. 

His  mind  seemed  to  size  up  situations  in- 
stantly and  snapped  to  conclusions  like  a 
beartrai>— a  trait  that  might  have  seemed  a 
weakness,  except  that  the  record  usually 
proved  him  right. 

Work  weeks  of  seven  days  of  12  hours  or 
more  were  something  he  imposed  on  hlmseii 
with  regularity.  On  a  big  story  he  managed 
to  keep  going  and  seem  fresh  with  almost  no 
sleep  for  days. 

Men  considerably  younger  than  he  couldn  t 
match  his  pace.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  his  appendix  removed  in  1937,  he  had 
his  secretary  at  his  side  taking  dictation. 

His  doctor  sent  her  away.  He  summoned 
her  back. 

HE    DELIVERED   A   PAPER   IN    POURING    RAIN 

Also  typical  of  his  activity  is  a  stor>-  told 
by  one  subscriber  (Trude  Akau)  whose  paper 
afrived  soaking  wet  on  «"«  °f  ^'^^  .f  ^  f^ff ' 
days  in  years.  She  called  the  Star-Bulletin 
to  report  that  her  youngsters  were  sick  over 
missing  the  comics.  Soon  afterward,  with 
the  rain  still  driving  down,  a  "^w  paper  was 
personally  delivered  by  a  puddle-hopping 
Riley  H.  Allen. 

He  always  maintained  a  wide  variety  o. 
both  interests  and  friends. 

As  a  college  student  he  knew  Amos  Alonzo 
Staeg  the  great  football  coach.  In  1951  he 
still  was  interested  enough  in  football  to  at- 
tend a  football  cUnlc  at  the  University  o. 
HawaU  on  modern  science  of  the  gridiron. 

His  whimsical  "Editor  at  Large"  columns 
were  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
preservaUon  of  barbershop  quari^et  singing  In 
America,  the  "cllnophobes"  who  are  addicted 
to  staying  up  most  of  the  night,  the  matter 
of  park  benches,  and  similar  weighty  sub- 
jects. 

It  was  to  his  great  amusement  to  try  to 
enter  a  Hawaii  toad  in  California's  Jumping 
f^og  contest  and  tout  It  so  highly  that  he 
had  to  aUbl  equally  hard  that  Federal  agen- 
cies had  prevented  Its  ever  getUng  to  the  race 

He  'wrote  an  estimated  125  letters  a  week 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  perhaps 
1  600  different  people,  all  around  the  world. 
'  Those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  found  him 
exerting  every  effort  to  get  needed  food  and 
gifts  to  them. 

His  philanthropies  and  kindnesses  were  nu- 
merous— and  unrecorded. 

Among  them,  were  generous  gifts  to  com- 
munity and  civic  groups,  aid  to  many  in 
need,  college  support  for  a  student  he  met 
In  the  PhiUpplnes. 

His  supply  of  stories  and  anecdotes  was 
close  to  endless,  reflecting  both  an  active 
mind  and  an  active  life. 

Oolf  and  gardening  were  his  principal  rec- 
reation. 

He  was  much  in  demand  socially  and  as 

a  speakw. 

ITTKStTKD    AN    INDEPENDENT    POLITICAL    LINE 

A  regUtered  Republican,  he  still  insisted 
on  piirsulng  an  independent  political  Une 
and  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  supported  a 
"straight"  party  ticket. 


He  covered  the  national  political  conven- 
tions of  both  the  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  1940.  1944.  1948  and  1952,  and  got  to 
know  the  machinery  so  well  that  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  unofficial  member  of  the  dele- 
gations of  both  political  faiths. 

Where  Statehood  was  concerned,  the  par- 
ties made  common  cause  and  he  lent  his 
hand  toward  fighting  to  get  Statehood 
planks  into  the  national  platforms  of  the 
Democrats    as   well   as   the   Republicans 

Counted  among  his  close  personal  friends 
were  men  like  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, who  recalls  Riley  Allen  as  the  man 
who  met  him  and  befnended  him  when 
Romulo.  then  little  known,  arrived  in  Hon- 
olulu in  1942.  after  being  evacuated  from 
Corregidor. 

Syngnian  Rhee.  founder  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  was  a  friend  from  the  days  when 
Rhee  was  in  exile  in  Honolulu. 

Allen  traveled  widely  in  days  when  travel 
was  much  more  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing than  It  is  today. 

In  1914,  he  traveled  to  Japan  with  a  Ha- 
waii tour  party 

The  end  of  World  War  I  saw  him  In  Si- 
beria and  undertaking  a  world  cruise  to  re- 
patriate 780  Russian  children  to  their  homes 
in  Petrograd  (now  Leningrad  i . 

He  made  frequent — sometimes  annual — 
trips  to  the  U.S.  Mainland  to  report  on  po- 
litical developments  and  cover  the  national 
political  conventions. 

He  visited  Samoa  in  1948  to  study  the 
problems  of  that  growing  American  commu- 
nity, and  followed  this  up  with  trips  to 
Japan  in  1949.  to  the  Philippines  In  1950. 
to  Samoa.  Fiji,  Guam  and  the  Pacific  Trust 
Territory  in  1953  and  to  Alaska  in  1953  for 
the   Senate   Statehood   hearings    there 

All  of  these  trips  he  reported  extensively, 
and  ably,  for  Star-Bulletin  readers 


CONSIDERABLY      MORE      THAN      JVST      AN      EDITOR 

Considerably  more  than  Just  an  editor, 
.Alien  from  the  start  played  an  active  role  in 
the   community   his   paper   served. 

He  was  much  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  welding  people  from  the  .Asiatic  commu- 
nities into  the  body  of  a  harmonious  com- 
munity that  was  thoroughly  American. 

As  a  part  of  this,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  school  programs,  encouraging  school 
garden  development,  oratorical  contests  and 
awards  for  outstanding  students  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor. 

The  QuiU  and  Scroll  Society  for  journalism 
students  named  its  Farrlngton  High  School 
chapter  the  Riley  H  .Mien  Chapter  in  his 
honor.  The  Hawaii  Yotmg  Farmers  Associ- 
ation and  similar  groups  received  his  active 
encouragement 

He  was  president  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber 
of  Commerce  m  1929  and  a  leudinK  figure  in 
the  formation  of  the  Honolulu  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

In  1940  and  1941  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  Hawaii  and 
its  ardent  defender  later  against  charges  in 
Congress  of  subversive   activity. 

For  several  years  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  he  was  chairman  In  Hawaii  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 
He  also  served  on  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
reau, the  HawaU  Equal  Rights  Commission 
which  fought  for  Statehood,  the  first  Pacific 
Memorial  Foundation  to  select  a  World 
War  II  memorial  and  the  board  to  form  a 
convalescent   nursing   home. 

During  World  War  11,  he  was  an  air  raid 
warden  and  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Emer- 
gency Committee  to  save  waste  and  scrap 
Iron. 

Other  activities  Included  service  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Adventurers  Club,  an  Incorpo- 
rator of  the  Maunalani  Convalescent  and 
Nursing  Home,  long-time  membership  In  the 
Honolulu  Automobile  Club. 
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Allen's  accompllshmenU  and  activity 
earned  him  many  honors,  literally  too  nu- 
merous to  mention 

HONOaSD    »T     HAWAII     BAR     AiJSOClATION 

Earlier  this  year  the  Hawaii  Bar  Aj»<jc1- 
•tlon  singled  him  out  fur  lu  IBflfl  Liberty 
Bell  award  f'  r  his  service  to  the  rt_>nimuni'y 
and  dedication  to  the  precepts  of  demtK-racy 

ThU  year's  timle  Scout  Claaa  w'.;i  be  known 
•a  the  Riley  H  AMen  Clasa  and  the  Novem- 
ber 17  dinner  hor.orinn  them  will  be  a  trib- 
ute to  him  It  waJ  planned  that  he  would 
take  part  N.'w  -he  tribute  wli;  be  paid 
poathumously 

In  February  IWJO.  he  received  from  the 
Aloha  Council  Boy  Scouta  of  America,  ttte 
Silver  Beaver  award  "for  dlstlng'.ilshed  and 
outetandUift  service  to  boyhood  "  He  wa« 
cited  for  23  years  of  work  with  Island  B.  y 
Scouts  havn-.g  ierved  as  a  tr'XJp  commlttetr- 
man  for  11  ye^nr-i  =i  Cib  pack  committeeman 
for  three  year*  a  pack  committee  chairman 
for  three  \eM^  a:;d  an  elected  meraber-at- 
large  of  the  Aloha  Council  for  the  last  six 
years 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  gave  htm  Its 
silver   citizenship    medal    In    1950 

Even  though  he  left  the  nnlverslty  of 
Waahlnifton  to  complete  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Wa«hlng:ton 
singled  him  out  In  1958  to  receive  a  plaque 
designating  tlm  Alumnus  Summa  Cum 
Laude    Dignaiua   for   that    year 

As  a  student  he  had  written  li\e  lyrtca 
to  the  Washington  alma  mater  that  Is  still 
■ung  today 

A  year  earlier  Allen  had  received  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  its  award  to  the  Star- 
Bulletin  for  Dlstlr.tjulshed  Service  In  Jour- 
nalism The  aw.^rd  menUoned  the  papers 
■MTVlce  to  Hawaii  exemplification  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals,  and  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
Industry   ui   the   islands 

HU  lioncrs  from  HawaU's  diverse  racial 
groups  were  many  and  a  reflection  of  the 
active  interest  he  showed  In  their  develop- 
ment 

He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Hawaii  Chinese  Civic  Association  after  being 
lU  only  non-Chinese  active  member  for  many 
years,  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Ko- 
rean University  Club,  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Ath- 
letic Association  the  ftrst  male  honorary 
member  of  the  Filipino  Women's  Civic  Club 

AlCnUC  AN -K    •REaN     r<"    ND*noN     AC-rTvrTT 

He  served  as  an  uiternatlonai  director  of 
the  American -Korean  Foundation  and  waa 
cited  in  li>53  by  the  Filipino  Community  for 
•wlae  thlnklruc.  mbiaaed  writings  and  sln- 
c«re  personal  dealings  in  helping  to  cement 
friendship  between  the  Plllplnoe  and  the  rest 
of  the  community 

In  1956,  he  was  honored  along  with  the 
lat«  Ray  S  Coil,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser at  a  testimonial  dinner  spon«<rired  by 
tile  Hawaii  Public  Relations  Association  In 
honor  of  the  long  service  to  the  community 
at  both  edlu>rs 

Allen  was  b<jru  April  30,  1884  m  Colorado 
City,  Texas  His  father  died  two  months 
after  bis  birth  and  his  mother  the  former 
An  valine  Beck,  took  her  two  daughters  and 
baby  boy  back  to  her  family  home  at  Smith's 
Orove,  Warren  County,  Kentucky 

AIt«r  five  years  In  Kentucky.  Mrs  Allen 
moved  her  brood  across  the  nation  to  Seattle, 
Waahlngtun.  to  join  other  members  of  the 
family  The  children  grew  up  there  while 
their  mother  a  bniUant  woman,  taught 
■chool  and  entered  real  eatate  work  to  sup- 
port them 

Allen  began  college  at  the  University  of 
Washington  He  never  graduated  there,  but 
w«nt  on  to  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
h«  did  hla  first  newspaper  work  aa  campus 
reporter  for  the  Uaiverslty  of  Chicago  Dally 
ICrror 


He  was  graduared  from  Chicago  In  1906  and 
went  back  tu  Seattle  to  take  his  first  news- 
paper Job  with  the  Seattle  Poet-Inlelllgencer 

Before  li*<,)6  was  out  he  had  ventured  to 
Hawaii  and  spent  eight  munt^ul  here  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Honolulu  Evening  Bulletin 

He  returned  to  Seattle  to  be  aaslstant 
sporta  editor  for  TTie  Poat-Iutelllgencer 

tmnLNKB  Tt)  UAWAtx  wfTH  wirs  tM  1«10 

On  September  6.  1910  he  married  Suzanne 
McArdle  of  Seattle,  They  came  to  Hawaii 
•ia  their  honeymoon  and  moved  into  the 
Courtland  Hotel  at  Beretanla  and  Punahou 
Streeta,  an  area  then  conaldered  well  out  on 
the  ouuklrts  of  town 

Allen  returned  to  the  Evening  Bulletin  as 
city  edltory  and  remained  until  Its  nierger 
less  than  two  years  later  with  the  Star 

His  editorial  service  was  broken  only  once. 
during  the  period  from  1918  until  1921  when 
he  served  with  the  American  Red  Cross  In 
Siberia, 

He  went  there  at  the  urgent  Invitation  of 
Major  Alfred  L,  Castle  of  Honolulu,  who  waa 
than  serving  In  Siberia,  Commissioned  a 
major  In  the  Red  Cruea,  Allen  first  waa  In 
charge  of  publicity,  then  became  financial 
secretary  of  the  Red  Croea  Siberian  Bhilsalon 
and  a  lieutenant  colonel 

He  worked  under  (Ire  during  fighting  at 
Vladivostok  to  care  for  wounded,  and  In 
1920  waa  In  charge  of  the  memorable  aaslgn- 
ment  of  transporting  780  Russian  chlldem 
from  Siberia  by  ship  across  the  Pacific, 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  back  to 
homes  in  Petrograd  from  which  they  had 
fled  during  the  revolution.  The  Job  of 
locating  their  parents  took  months 

With  tills  mission  completed,  he  left  the 
Red  Cnies  and  returned  to  Hawaii  on  July 
JO.    19°il 

For  30  years  until  his  death.  Allen  lived 
at  3375  Pacific  Heights  Road  In  a  Mediter- 
ranean-style home  that  he  and  his  wife 
started  In  1930,  It  waa  two  stories  of  hollow 
tile  construction  with  a  tile  roof 

uas      ALLXN    IKTKRXBTCS    LN     MUSK: 

Mrs  .Mien  was  active  In  community  alTalrs 
and  especially  Interested  In  music  She  had 
an  exceptionally  good  voice  and  made  fre- 
quent public  appearances 

Falls  in  1941  and  1944  broke  her  health  and 
she  waa  an  Invalid  before  she  died  on  July 
8.  1950 

The  Aliens  had  no  children 

Mr  Allen's  only  relative  In  Honolulu  Is  a 
cousin.  Mrs  Jack  Altn\an  His  eldeet  sister. 
Jeeale,  la  the  widow  of  Or  Wallace  Charters, 
a  profnJnent  educational  psychologist  She 
lives  m  Michigan  His  other  sister.  Ella,  la 
Mrs  Qulncy  Scott,  widow  of  a  former  car- 
toonist for  the  Portland  Oregonlan 

In  addition  t^j  these  relatives,  he  leavee  a 
large  rtumber  of  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins 

STSklfCTH     or    CHAJIACm 

Riley  Harris  Allen,  now  dead,  was  without 
doubt  the  greatest  and  most  Influential  edi- 
tor to  appear  on  the  Hawaii  scene  In  the  132 
years  since  the  flrst  newspaper  was  published 
In    these   Islands, 

Startlngly.  his  tenure  alone — 48  vears-- 
spans  more  tlian  one-third  ot  this  period 

It  was  the  most  dynamic  third  a  period 
that  b»»gan  Just  beftire  the  op)enlng  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  ended  Just  after  the  Jet 
age  cut  travel  tlmee  to  small  fractions  of 
tho«e  with   which   his  tenure  C>egan 

He  always  ideiittfled  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack and  statehood  as  the  two  moat  signifi- 
cant events  of  that  era.  both  of  them  events 
that  broke  down  the  barriers  separating 
Hawaii  frum  the  rest  of  the  world  and  swept 
It  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  national  and 
international  affairs 

Hawaii  I9fl«  still  may  be  provincial  in 
many  ways. 


But  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  tiny,  former 
mld-Paclflc  monarchy  that  In  1912  had  an 
economy  based  primarily  on  sugar,  one 
quarter  of  today's  population,  and  a  rigid 
social  structure  that  had  whites  at  the  top. 
Oriental  laborers  at  the  bottom,  and  Hawal- 
lans  who  were  rapidly  being  displaced  in 
their  own  land  in  varj-ing  degrees  of  depend- 
ence As  Allen  wrote  In  some  personal 
memoirs  republished  In  connection  with  his 
death  both  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  and  his  annexation  to  Hawaii 
were  deliberately-planned   events 

So  was  Hawaii's  steady  march  to  greater 
democracy  and  equal  status  within  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  Allen  was  one  of 
those  who  dedicated  his  life  to  seeing  that 
the  march  would  not  be  diverted,  fr\istrated 
or  foiled 

In  company  with  men  like  Wallace  R.  Par- 
rlngton  and  Prank  C  Atherton.  the  far-see- 
ing flrst  owners  of  this  newspaper.  Allen 
marched  steadfastly  toward  these  goals,  car- 
ried on  beyond  their  deatlis.  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  campaign  climaxed 
with  the  attainment  of  Statehood  In  1959.  a 
year  before  he  ended  his  service  as  editor. 

He  could  write  these  words,  proudly  and 
humbly,  on  August  21.  1959. 

"Today  we  stand  as  a  state  before  the 
world.  As  possibly  no  other  state  In  history 
we  are  exposed  to  International  gaze — for 
Hawaii  Is  unique  in  that,  for  the  first  time, 
there  is  In  the  American  Union  a  State,  a 
majority  of  whose  citizens  trace  their  an- 
cestry to  the  Fur  East. 

"Can  democracy  truly  exist  In  such  a  mix- 
ture of  cultures  and  creeds?  Can  people  so 
diverse  In  tradition  be  united  In  the  concept 
of  equality.  Justice,  self-determination  and 
rule  by  law  which  forms  the  heart  of  the 
American  way  of  life? 

"We  stand  proudly  In  the  spotlight.  We 
know  that  we  already  have  met  these  chal- 
lenges, answered  these  questions  In  nearly 
ao  years  of  constructive,  progressive  sell- 
government 

■Just  as  we  Invited  scrutiny  as  a  Terri- 
tory we  now  Invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  world 
as  a  State,  for  we  honestly  believe  that  In 
these  Islands  freedom  and  democracy  have 
found  a  home  where  they  are  forever  wel- 
come 

"We  stand  today  freer  than  we  have  ever 
been.  The  last  restraints  of  Territorial  lim- 
itations have  fallen  from  us  Our  State  Is 
sovereign — and  a  fully  accepted  member  of 
the  Union  of  States 

"The  future  Is  ours  to  shape.  The  Nation's 
future  ours  to  Influence  The  world's  future. 
ours  to  lead  by  example 

"This  Is  in  truth  a  day  for  surging  pride. 
It  Is  also  a  day  for  humility  For  as  we 
emerge  Into  the  full  light  of  Statehood,  we 
bravely  accept  not  only  the  obligations  which 
the  States  before  us  have  accepted,  but  the 
obligation  to  show  ail  the  world  the  proof 
that  freedom  and  democracy  can  thrive  In 
any  climate,  if  these  qualities  live  In  the 
hearts  of  men" 

These  were  the  words  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  his  dream  of  a  half -century  come  true. 
They  could  have  been  boastful,  but  they 
weren't.  Instead  they  looked,  characterls- 
tlcaJly,  to  the  future,  to  the  responsibilities 
ahead,  and  to  a  national  and  world  role  for 
his  beloved  Islands, 

Allen  waa  first  of  all  a  good  cltlBen,  a  com- 
;)iLSSIonate.  commui^lty-mlnded  man  who 
cured  more  about  the  welfare  of  others  than 
about  his  own 

.As  an  editor,  he  was  a  great  competitor. 
He  wanted  his  paper  to  have  the  news  flrst 
and  have  it  best  He  battled  constantly  for 
"sct,x>p)6'  and  news  breaks,  steadily  added  new 
servlcea  as  the  increasing  business  success 
of  the  venture  made  It  posalble  to  afford 
them. 


A5  a  voice  within  the  community,  his 
vision  was  far-sighted,  his  tenacity  seem- 
ingly Umltles  while  he  battled  for  nearly 
half  a  century  for  Statehood  or  fought  back 
bid  after  bid  to  bring  legalized  gambling  to 

Hawaii, 

Always  he  preached  the  Importance  of  the 
law  and  of  respect  for  It,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  democratic  process. 

It  would  perhaps  please  him  that  these 
last  tributes  are  being  paid  In  an  Issue  of  his 
paper  that  also  reports  the  election  results 
because  he  reveled  In  the  election  process 
and  found  It  fundamental  to  making  Ha- 
waii u  modern,  demcx-ratlc  society. 

With  others,  he  looked  also  to  education 
as  tlie  great  door  to  opportunity  and  equal- 
ity and  fought  for  a  strong  public  school 
system,  open  to  all.  and  for  a  strong  Hawal 
college,   now   the   very   sUong   University   of 

Hawaii, 

Driving  this  uncommonly  able  and  ener- 
getic man  was  a  strong  personal  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  a  vigorous  Christian  ethic 
even  though  he  was  not  a  regular  church- 
goer 

He  was  no  zealot— yet  he  was  uncompro- 
misinglv  demanding  of  himself,  while  being 
indulgent  and  understanding  of  weakness 
In  others. 

He  loved  his  fellow  man  and  Hawaii  un- 
commonly well,  and  served  them  devotedly. 

He  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the  mould 
in  which  Hawaii  1966  was  cast  long  ago.  He 
labored  well. 


SOUTH  D.'VKOTANS  IN  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  universally  been  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  great  success  stories 
of  the  1960's.  Young  people  of  high 
ideals  and  purpose  from  every  State  in 
the  land  have  contributed  to  the  great  In- 
ternational image  of  the  corps. 

Becky  Peri-y.  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  her  husband.  John  Kavanaugh,  vol- 
unteered for  a  2-year  tour  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  were  ai«igned  to  an  urban  de- 
velopment project  in  Bombay,  India. 
Regrettably,  they  were  recently  called 
home  to  Sioux  Falls  for  the  funeral  of 
her  father.  George  Perry,  a  widely  known 
and  respected  South  Dakota  attorney. 
The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1966.  published  a  feature  arti- 
cle on  the  accomplishments  of  these  two 
young  people,  which  I  think  commands 
the  attention  of  other  Members  of  this 
bodi'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-^j 
ORD.  as  follows:  / 

Akxa  Youno  People  SrRvx  Countbt  in  Pkacs 
Corps 
(By  LoUa  Hunklng) 
What   prompts    two   well-educated    young 
people  to  give  up  the  comforts  of  hc«ne  and 
family   In    exchange   for    two   years   of   hard 
frustrating  work  under  primitive,  unbelieva- 
bly over-crowded  living  conditions? 

Becky  and  John  Kavanaugh,  Peace  CoriM 
volunteers  In  Bombay,  India,  paused  mid- 
way In  their  tour  of  duty  and  tried  to  answer 
the  question. 

The  former  Becky  Perry  and  her-husbcmd 
were  called  home  last  week  by  the  death  of 
Becky's  father.  George  Perry.  They  were 
given  two  weeks  emergency  leave  and  will  re- 
turn to  their  duties  next  week. 


"Joining  the  Peace  Corps  wasn't  a  sudden 
decision,"  said  Becky.  "It  was  something 
each  of  us  had  thought  about  separately  for 
some  tlnie." 

John  Kavanaugh  had  already  been  accepted 
by  the  Peace  Corps  and  received  assignment 
to  Africa  when  he  and  Becky  decided  to  be 
married  and  apply  for  a  tour  of  duty  to- 
gether. 

Becky  and  John  spent  a  three-month 
training  period  at  Columbia  University 
School  of  Social  Work  In  New  York,  study- 
ing Indian  culture  and  history,  and  learning 
Hindi.  They  also  spent  some  time  review- 
ing American  history,  and  doing  10  weeks  of 
field  worS  In  the  Spanish  Harlem  area  of 
New  York  City. 

Though  John  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  with  majors  In  history  and 
political  science,  and  Becky  is  only  a  semes- 
ter from  graduaUon  with  majors  In  English 
and  sociology,  neither  had  specific  college 
training  for  the  work  they  are  now  doing, 

"We  are  part  of  a  pilot  project."  said  John, 
"one  of  the  flrst  Peace  Corps  groups  to  do 
work  in  urban  development.  The  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  been  tremendotisly 
successful  In  rural  areas,  but  similar  efforts 
to  reach  people  In  South  American  cltle.'; 
were  largely  unsuccessful.  We  hope  to  have 
greater  effect  In  Bombay." 

The  Kavanaughs  are  assigned  to  an  arei 
of  20  chawls.  apartment  buildings  which 
house  from  20  to  30  people  in  each  single 
room.  Sanitary  facilities  and  health  meas- 
ures are  virtually  nonexistent. 

They  ■work  from  a  community  center  In 
the  heart  of  the  area,  and  live  in  the  same 
building. 

The  center  houses  a  sewing  room,  library. 
Montessori  class  rooms,  rooms  for  adult  lit- 
eracy classes,  and  a  large  all-ptirpose  room. 
as  well  as  the  Kavanaugh 's  small  apart- 
ment. 

As  part  of  their  dally  routine,  Becky  and 
John  dispense  milk  to  200  needy  women. 
those  with  children  under  three,  and  preg- 
nant women.  This  program,  however,  reaches 
only  a  few  of  the  20,000  people  In  their  as- 
signed area. 

Since  their  arrival  In  Bombay,  the  Kava- 
naugh's  have  Initiated  a  literacy  program 
for  the  women  in  their  area,  and  aided  a 
number  of  them  to  obtain  medical  examina- 
tions and  family  planning  Information. 

Beck  commented,  "One  of  our  biggest  ob- 
stacles is  getting  these  people  to  realize  they 
can  help  themselves.  Apathy  and  Indiffer- 
ence keep  them  from  learning  new  methods  " 
"The  caste  system  also  provides  problems," 
added  John,  "because  men  feel  that  certain 
kinds  of  labor  are  beneath  them,  thus  they 
don't  work  at  all." 

Despite  the  frustrations  of  language  dlffi- 
cultlea  and  bureaucratic  red  tape.  John  and 
Becky  feel  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  "wonderful 
organization"  that  Is  serving  a  real  need. 

With  13  months  left  of  their  tour  of  duty, 
John  and  Becky  are  busy  with  plans  to  help 
the  people  in  their  chawls  find  hope  and 
build  new  attitudes.  Unlike  some  who  pay 
Up  service  to  the  Idea  of  helping  others  to 
help  themaelves,  Becky  and  John  Kavanaugh 
are  Investing  two  years  of  their  lives. 


UNITED  STATES  LOSES  AIRCRAFT 
MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  TO 
EDROPEANS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  situation  which  I  find 
very  depressing.  The  situation  is  this: 
we  are  losing  a  very  important  market, 
the  short-range  turboprop  transport 
market  in  South  America.  What  is 
worse,  we  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  do 
anything  about  It. 


I  maintain  that  the  United  States 
should  begin  now  to  realine  its  policies  to 
conform  with  those  of  the  Eurojpean  na- 
tions that  are  competing  with  us  for  the 
same  markets.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
weaken  our  position  considerably. 

The  whole  sad  storj'  of  the  loss  of  the 
South  American  short-range  turboprop 
market  is  outlined  in  a  ver>-  enlightening 
article  that  I  read  recently  in  the  Sep- 
tember 19,  1966.  issue  of  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  magazine,  and  in  a 
short  column  that  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 26  issue  of  the  same  publication. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  items  I  have  cited  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
(Prom   .Aviation   'Week   &   Space   Technology, 

Sept,  19,  1966] 
ECROPEANS  Gain  Edge  in  Sottth  America — 
Market  roR  Over  250  .Mrcraft  Appears 
Lost  to  United  States  DtT;  to  the  Re- 
strictions OF  Political  and  Fiscal  Poli- 
cies 

(By  Cecil  Brownlow) 

Washington. — British  and  European  man- 
ufacturers appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
sweeping  the  current  South  American  jet 
fighter  and  short-range  turboprop  transport 
market  unless  there  Is  a  quick  reversal  of 
current  restrictive  U.S.  political  and  fiscal 
policies.  The  number  of  aircraft  involved  is 
estimated  at  approximately  150  fighters  and 
well  over  100  short-range  transports. 

Peru,  weary  of  fruitless  negotiations  In  the 
US,.  Is  expected  to  lead  the  way  on  the  mili- 
tary side  with  an  order  for  16  British  Aircraft 
Corp,  English  Electric  F2  Lightnings,  includ- 
ing four  two-place  trainers.  Final  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  were  begun  during 
the  recent  display  of  the  Society  of  British 
Aerospace  Companies  at  Farnborough 
(  AW&ST  Sept.  12,  p,  26) . 

The  purchase  by  Peru,  which  also  may  In- 
clude some  Hawker  Hunter  Jet  fighters  to 
supplement  the  Lightnings,  could  touch  off 
near-future  orders  In  'Venezuela  for  Sweden's 
J35  Saab  Draken  and  In  Chile  for  the  French 
Dassault  Mirage  3.  The  Lightning,  Draken 
and  Mirage  3  are  all  Mach  2-category  air- 
craft. 

The  British  already  have  broken  into  the 
short-range  turboprop  transport  market  In 
South  America  with  sales  of  the  Hawker 
Slddeley  Avro  748  and  the  Handley  Page 
Herald  and  probably  will  virtually  take  it 
over  If  present  U.S.  policies  remain  un- 
changed. 

TACS   V£.    ROADBI-OCK 

Major  would-be  U.S.  entries  In  these  fields 
are  the  Northrop  F-5  light  strike  aircraft  on 
the  fighter  side  and  the  Palrchlld  Hlller  P-27 
and  FH-227  on  the  short-range  turboprop 
end. 

So  far  as  fighters  are  concerned,  U.S.  State 
and  Defense  Dept,  ofBclals  have  blocked  per- 
mission for  the  sale  of  any  supersonic  Jet 
aircraft  to  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
have  urged.  Instead,  that  they  use  the  funds 
now  earmarked  for  this  ptirpose  to  Invest  In 
programs  that  would  directly  benefit  their 
often-poverty-stricken  population. 

The  problem  Is  that  they  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  doing  60,  and  US,  Industry  officials 
working  In  this  area  regard  the  State  and 
Defense  Dept,  policy  as  reflecting  a  wishful, 
head-ln-the-sand  attitude,  one  that  the 
Peruvian  order  may  reverse — but  possibly 
too  late.  "The  South  Americans  look  at  the 
U.S,  stand  as  an  attempt  to  kill  off  their  air 
forces,  and  they  don't  have  any  Intention  of 
letting  this  happen."  according  to  one  Indus- 
try representative  working  In  Latin  America. 
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iystem,    a    similar    method    for    the    states      ing  the  freedom  of  the  doctor.     As  the  gov- 

.^    _..,„'.,„  H^  >,r,/«n-ictirn;ifinfil  prnmpnt.  launches  an  Increasing   number   of      eaumment. 


tex'books.     films,     drugs,     medical     devices. 
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On  the  short-range  trausport  side,  the 
major  road  block  to  sales  \a  the  matt«r  of 
flnanclng  The  British  are  offering  10-year 
crwllu  on  the  purchase  of  the  Avrn  748  while 
the  US  Rxpciri -Import  Bunk  continue*  to 
•<lhere  strictly  to  the  covenants  ;>f  me  Berne 
Union  regulating  such  traiisactiona  which 
•Upulate  that  members  jf  the  pact  may  offer 
»  maximum  of  ft-. e-years  nnanclng  on  ex- 
port sales  of  aircraft  of  thU  type  i  AW&ST 
May  30,  p  26 >  The  bank  whoae  ofUclals  also 
are  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  guarantee- 
ing long-term  l.:>an«  to  some  of  the  countries 
involved  because  of  the  feared  risk  contends 
that  It  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  tenets 
of  the  p«i<;t  unless  It  can  be  proved  that  other 
signatories  are  violating  U 

Britain  a  counterpart  to  the  Exp<3rt-Imf>ort 
Bank,  the  government -owned  Export  Credits 
Ouarantee  Dept  i  ECX3D  i  Is  a  signatory  of 
the  B*rne  agreement  and.  In  response  to 
queries  frxm  '.he  U  S  maintains  tliat  It  la 
not  ofTeruig  financing  f'>r  the  Avro  748  be- 
yond the  nvfvear  tune  ilmlt 

This  Is  technically  correct  according  to 
XJS  Industry  offlclaU  because  ECOD  Is  be- 
ing formally  bypassed  In  the  agreements 
The  British  government  s  implicit  backing  of 
the  sales  apparently  is  sufflclent  to  obtain 
guarantees  for  the  lO-year  loans  without  the 
Implied  sanction  of  the  ECGD 

future  of  the  F  27  und  KH  221  In  South 
America  suffered  a  severe  blow  earlier  this 
month  when  Brazils  Varlg  Airlines,  a  lead- 
ing carrier  In  the  irea  announced  an  order 
for  10  7+88  -Shortly  before  the  announce- 
ment. C  J'  government  officials  attached  to 
the  embassy  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  reported  that 
Varlg  President  Ruben  M  Berta  would  prefer 
the  larger  F  27  but  would  go  with  the  748 
If  the  five-year  rjle  held  for  the  former  air- 
craft It  did  while  the  British  transpor.  re- 
portedlv  wm  offered  to  the  Brazilian  airline 
on  10-year  repavment  ternvs.  with  a  one-year 
grace  period  and  7  5^    Interest 

According  to  information  available  lu  the 
U.S.  late  last  week,  the  terms  were  Improved 
still  further  In  jrder  to  meet  a  Vang  demand 
for  10  years  credit  at  7.2'~'  Interest  with  a 
three-year  grace  period  This  reportedly  has 
been  met  by  guaranteeing  the  loan  with 
counterpart  funds  built  up  In  West  Germany, 
presumably  through  German  contrlbuUoa* 
to  the  support  of  the  British  Army  on  the 
Rhine 

CCSMAN  VNDEBWWTINO 

Under  this  arrangement  and.  again.  Ac- 
cording to  information  re*;elved  In  the  U  S.. 
a  I*-mli;ion  loan  for  the  Varlg  748  purchase 
Is  being  underwritten  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment the  Deutsche  Bank  and  Deutsche 
Lufthansa  Airlines,  with  each  accepting  a 
third  -).'  "he  total  The  German  government 
Is  charging  a  minimum  'i.b'i'r  Interest  rate, 
while  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  Lufthansa  will 
receive  9  5  ,  each  {jt  an  average  of  7  166 
for  the  fuU  loan 

Had  Varlg  gone  through  with  an  order  for 
10  F-27s.  It  would  have  represented  a  pur- 
cba«e  of  approximately  tl3  3  million,  but  the 
total  Brazilian  market  Is  estimated  at  about 
100  short-range  turboprop  trai.sports.  In- 
cluding 44)  for  the  military  Brazil  s  Cruzeiro 
do  Sui  has  expressed  an  Interest  in  10  FU 
327s  to  replace  the  15  Couvair  240s  3-tOs  ami 
440s  It  has  on  hand,  and  Vlaca>'  Aerea  Sao 
Paulo  wants  10  aircraft  In  the  F  27  class 
Other  orders  could  be  expected  to  follow  'f 
tbeae  were  obtained  but,  barring  any  Palr- 
cblld  Hlller  success,  the  748  may  have  the 
market  to  itseU  The  Varlg  order  represenU 
a  major  step  In  this  direction 

And.  even  if  the  carriers  could  afford  to — 
or  were  willing  to-  tlriance  the  purchases  jn 
a  five-year  basis,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so  by  the  Braz.llan  governnient  TVie 
country's  state-owned  Central  Bank,  which 
haa  agreed  to  an  IntematlonaJ  Monetary 
Fund  propoaal  that  It  restrict  Brazil's  short- 
term  credits  to  a  maxlmtim  of  $80  mliUon 


has  determined  that  anything  under  eight 
years  falls  within  the  "short-term"  category. 
In  line  with  this.  It  has  rescheduled  all  air- 
line debts  on  a  10-year  basis  and  has  told 
the  carriers  that  futvire  equipment  loans 
must  be  obtained  on  a  similar  basis  As  a 
consequence.  It  disapproved  an  earlier  Hawk- 
er Slddeley  propoaal  to  Varlg  for  seven-yeAr 
financing  on  the  748. 

Barring  any  change  In  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Pairchlld  Hlller  s 
only  hope  appears  to  be  a  firm  denial  by  the 
baaX  of  any  interest  in  such  loans  to  Brazil 
beyond  the  present  flve-year  limit.  This  pos- 
sibly could  open  the  way  to  loan  guarantees 
from  the  StJte  Dept  's  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  should  the  Administra- 
tion determine  that  it  was  Important  to  the 
US.  politically  and  from  a  gold-flow  stand- 
point to  capture  this  market  for  American 
equipment.  AID.  though  generally  shying 
away  from  aircraft  loans,  has  made  them  on 
a  limited  basis  In  the  past.  noUbly  in  Bolivia 
and  Guinea.  In  cases  where  the  Bzport- 
Lmport   Bank    feared   to   tread. 

Brazil  also  has  been  one  of  the  nations 
anxious  to  obtain  the  F  8  and  had  purchased 
several  T~38  trainer  versions  oX  the  aircraft 
with  this  expectation.  With  Brazil's  current 
money  squeeze,  however,  the  goverrunent  has 
decided  to  postpone  any  action  in  this  area, 
although  Its  air  force  Is  down  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  combat  aircraft — about  five  flyable. 
aging  British  Oloster  Meteors  out  of  the  73 
originally  purchased  at  a  time  when  Stale 
and  Defense  Dept  policy  precluded  any  po- 
tential U.S  sales  The  eventual  market  Is 
estimated  at  about  60  aircraft 

.Aside  from  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina Is  the  other  prime  candidate  for  a 
fighter  aircraft  buy  In  the  Urunedlate  future. 
It  has  been  told  by  the  Defense  Dept .  In  a 
break  with  policy,  that  the  P-5  can  be  sold  to 
the  country  sometime  around  1970  With 
the  Peruvian  Lightning  buy,  however.  Ar- 
genuna  la  not  expected  to  be  willing  to  wait 
A  similar  assurance  had  been  offered  to  Peru. 
with  18  obaolesclng  North  American  P-888 
offered  under  grant-aid  as  interim  aircraft, 
but  the  Peruviatu  decided  against  the  pro- 
poaal. 

The  Argentinians  also  have  been  permitted 
tu  meet  a  portion  of  their  requirements 
through  the  purchaae  of  25  Douglas  A-4B 
Jet  strike  aircraft  taken  under  protest  from 
the  Inventory  of  the  U  S  Navy  reserve  pro- 
gram But.  because  of  the  demands  of  Viet- 
nam on  U  8.  versions  of  the  aircraft  the  pur- 
chase of  spare*  has  been  dlfncult,  and  some 
of  the  Argentinian  A-48  are  being  flown  at  a 
rtte  of  leas  than  30  hr    month 

.\nd.  even  should  the  State  and  Defense 
Depts  make  a  radical  shift  In  policy,  It 
may  be  too  late  to  permit  any  major  dent  In 
the  more  toward  Europe  from  the  price 
5t.\ndpolnt  al.>ne  The  Swedes  as  an  exam- 
ple reporf^y  are  offering  used  Mach  2 
Drakens  from  the  air  force  Inventory  at  a 
coet  of  »d00 .000- ♦700.000  per  aircraft,  includ- 
ing spares  On  a  price  basis  alone,  this  Ls 
severely  competitive  with  the  Mach  1-plus 
F-6. 

(From   ArlaUon   Week   &   Space  Technology, 

Sept   26,  19661 
Chiixahs    Bti    MS    748 

Lines  Aerea  Nsclonal  de  Chile  Is  expected 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Brazil's  Varlg  Airlines 
with  a  matching  order  for  Hawker  Slddeley 
A\T>  748  turboprop  transports 

The  formal  contract  probably  will  be 
signed  in  Santiago  In  the  near  future  The 
order  follows  spoculallnri  in  the  US  that 
the  Varlg  lead  plus  continuing  Export -Import 
Bank  restrictions  oa  available  credit  terms 
for  export  sales  of  the  competing  Falrclilld 
Hlller  F-27  will  open  the  South  American 
short-range  turbo-prop  transport  market 
for  a  virtual  748  sweep  •  AW&ST  Sept  19.  p 
M.) 


Under  terms  of  the  Hawlter  Slddeley  con- 
tract with  Varlg,  the  first  aircraft  will  be 
delivered  seven  months  after  the  formal 
signing  of  the  order  and  Qve  of  the  10  win 
be  in  Varlg'8  possessli-^n  within  12  months  af- 
ter the  signing  Delivery  schedules  for  the 
remaining  five  will  be  eatabllshed  In  early 
1»68 

Total  cost.  Including  spares  and  seven 
spare  Rolls-Royce  Dart  R  Da  7  Mk.j3i 
powerplants.  will  be  CIS  million  Varlg  will 
pay  10~i  of  the  cost  In  cash,  while  7  166 To 
financing  for  the  remainder  has  been  ar- 
ranged m  West  Germany.  The  10-year  loan 
stipulates  an  Initial  three-year  grace  period 
In  which  Varlg  payments  will  be  waived. 


A  SUIT  FOR  FAIRNESS 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  week.  I  had  occasion  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  unprece- 
dented and  epochal  suit  which  has  now 
been  filed  before  the  US  Supreme  Court 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
12  sister  States  The  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  contains  an  Inter- 
esting and  informative  commentary  on 
that  suit 

Mr  President,  the  totally  unjust  and 
Inequitable  procedures  of  selecting  the 
members  of  our  electoral  college  in  a 
presidential  election  remains  the  great- 
est violation  of  civil  rights  which  re- 
mains on  our  American  scene.  It  should 
and  must  be  corrected. 

I  believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12.  which  was  once  again  Introduced  In 
this  session  of  Congress  by  me  and  a 
dozen  other  Senators,  is  the  optimum 
formula  for  correcting  the  deficiencies 
and  the  inequities  of  prevailing  electoral 
college  procedures  Earlier  this  session. 
extensive  hearings  were  held  on  electoral 
college  reform  proposals — Including 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 — but  no  ac- 
tion has  been  forthcoming.  It  seems 
destined  to  remain  among  the  growing 
list  of  items  which  will  remain  as  "un- 
finished business"  of  the  89th  Congress 
If  so,  let  us  hope  that  an  aroused  public 
opinion  or  that  the  forthcoming  verdict 
of  our  Supreme  Court  will  cause  this 
needed  reform  to  rate  high  on  the  must 
items'  to  be  enacted  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress next  year 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

ScTT  Foa  Faikness 

Delaware  s  Attorney  General  David  P 
Buckson.  acting  for  the  sUte.  has  filed  suit 
with  the  Supreme  Cotirt  to  have  our  obso- 
lete Electoral  College  system  declared  'un- 
constitutional 

It  Is  an  interesting  suit,  with  merit. 

Mr  Buckson  believes  the  Electoral  College, 
as  we  have  It.  la  Inconsistent  with  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decisions  In  the  legislative 
representation  cases  In  those  cases  the 
court  held  that  any  apportionment  of  seaU 
in  a  state  legislature  must  be  done  on  a 
strict  population  basis 

We  have  disagreed  with  that  decision,  on 
the  ground  that  the  states— by  vote  of  the 
people-  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out  their 
own  systems,  so  long  as  thev  are  equitable 
The  U  S  Senate  Is  divided  on  a  sUte  basis, 
regardless  of  population,  and  the  House  dis- 
tricts are  onlv  theoretically  apportioned  by 
population,     it  this  is  sound  for  the  Federal 


system,    a    similar    method    for    the    states 
hardly  can  be  unconstitutional 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  said  state 
senates,  as  well  as  lower  houses,  must  be 
elected    strictly    on    a     "oae-man-one-vote" 

basis. 

But  the  Electoral  College,  which  chooses 
our  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  Is  not 
chosen  on  this  basis.  The  candidate  who 
carries  a  state  by  as  little  as  one  vote  gets 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  that  state.  The 
election  result  Is  heavily  weighted  In  favor 
of  the  bigger  states,  and  especially  by  mi- 
nority groups  in  the  big  states  which  might 
have  Just  enough  vot*s  barely  to  swing  the 
state. 

This  Is  the  point  of  the  Delaware  suit.  Aa 
Mr.  Buckson  says,  each  voter  In  Delaware  In 
effect  has  only  three  electors  representing 
him  In  the  Electoral  College,  while  a  New 
York  voter  has  43.  This  assuredly  Is  not  In 
agreement  with  the  "one-man-one-vote" 
principle. 

If  that  principle  Is  sound  for  legislative 
representation,  as  the  Supreme  Court  says, 
It  18  the  sounder  when  It  comes  to  electing 
a  President  and  a  Vice  President. 

Kentucky  now  has  Joined  Delaware  In  this 
suit. 

If  nothing  else,  the  suit  should  provide  a 
push  for  Congress  to  get  on  with  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  correct  the  dangers  and 
Inequities  In  the  present  Electoral  College 
system. 


ARTICLE  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H  HUMPHREY  IN  "MEDI- 
CAL WORLD  NEWS" 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  many  encouraging  U.S.  health 
trends  is  the  increasing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  health  professions  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  goverrunents.  In 
place  of  bygone  antagonism  and  mis- 
understanding, there  is  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  a  desire  to  find  a  mutually 
satisfactory  path  for  the  health  of  all 
our  people. 

This  was  the  theme  of  an  article  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in 
the  September  2,  1966,  issue  of  Medical 
World  News. 

This  article  is,  I  understand,  the  first 
time  this  important  news  publication  has 
carried  a  byline  stat-ement. 

Speaking  from  his  broad  background 
as  both  a  registered  pharmacist,  and  as 
a  Senator  with  16  years  of  experience  on 
health  bills,  the  Vice  President  has 
praised  medical  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent  He  has  emphasized 
that  the  goal  of  President  Johnson  and 
his  administration  is  to  work  as  a  friend 
with  the  medical  profession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doctors    Let   Us    Be   Partnees 
(By  HfBEHT  H    Humphrey) 

Some  of  the  most  dynamic  advances  in  the 
history  of  American  medicine  are  now  taking 
place  They  result  from  medicine's  reponse 
to  needs  as  the  profession  feels  them,  and 
from  tlie  rising  expectations  of  the  American 
people  for  more  and  better  health  services. 

A.S  these  advances  are  made,  however,  a  key 
problem  also  results — how  to  expand  and 
broaden  health  services  without  diluting 
their  quality  More  specifically,  the  problem 
is  to  overcome  the  formidable  financial  bar- 
riers that  have  separated  many  Amerlc&na 
from  adequate  health  care,  without  reetrlct- 
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ing  the  freedom  of  the  doctor.  As  the  gov- 
ernment launches  an  increasing  number  of 
health  programs,  the  aim  must  be  U)  pro- 
vide maximum  freedom  for  the  practitioner 
while  at  the  same  time  bringing  higher 
quality  of  services  to  every  element  of  our 
population. 

This  requires  the  fullest  cooperation  be- 
tween a  wide  variety  of  private  and  ofBcial 
resources  bo  that  private  Initiative  can  flour- 
ish and  the  doctor-patient  relationship  can 
be  maintained,  strengthened,  and  unre- 
stricted. 

The  challenge  can  be  met.  Excellence  in 
the  delivery  of  health  services  must  follow 
attainments  In  medical  research  and  educa- 
tion. More  than  ever,  the  great  need  is  for 
teamwork.  More  than  ever,  we  need  a  dia- 
logue with  the  medical  profession. 

The  backdrop  for  the  federal  government's 
new  programs  of  assistance  In  health  care. 
In  cooperation  with  the  medical  profession 
Is  a  changing,  growing,  aspiring  America. 
Consider : 

The  over-all  population  is  rising.  Soon  it 
will  be  200  mllUon;  by  1970.  210  mllUon;  bv 
1985,  250  million. 

General  standards  of  living  are  rising  A 
record-breaking  continuity  of  prosperity  has 
given  our  people  faith  In  themselves  and  a 
desire  to  enjoy  in  good  health  stlU  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

More  Americans  are  living  to  advanced 
years,  thanks  to  medicine's  impressive  prog- 
ress. The  19  million  Americans  over  65  to- 
day win  Increase  to  25  million  in  1985. 

More  Americans  are  being  rescued  from 
the  dreary  cycle  of  poverty,  ignorance,  illit- 
eracy, and  disease. 

The  result  is  an  unprecedented  demand  on 
the  medical  and  allied  health  professions. 
Before  the  demand  can  be  filled,  serious 
shortages  of  manpower  must  be  overcome. 
But  sheer  expansion  of  numbers  Is  not 
enough.  Continued  high  quality  Is  crucial. 
as  is  Improved  organization  in  the  delivery  of 
health  and  related  services.  Better  service.s 
to  the  one  fifth  of  American  families  caught 
In  the  cycle  of  poverty  Is  a  special  challenge. 
The  goal  Is  to  serve  the  whole  patient, 
fulfilling  his  needs  with  a  degree  of  conti- 
nuity and  Integration  which  has  often  been 
lacking.  This  was  a  theme  of  the  recent 
repwrt  by  the  National  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Health  Services,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  the 
National  Health  CotmcU.  And  this  report 
emphasized  that  the  physician  should  be  the 
central  point  for  all  medical  and  related 
services  to  his  patient. 

In  community  after  community,  medical 
leadership  is  re-examJning  how  available 
personnel.  Institutions,  and  equipment  can 
voluntarily  serve  to  better  advantage.  Imag- 
inative demonstration  projects  are  being 
undertaken  In  many  places.  Civic,  business. 
labor,  and  other  leaders  are  Joining  with  the 
medical  profession  to  attempt  new  and  Im- 
proved forma  of  health  care.  Group  practice 
U  increaalng.  Including  prepaj-ment  health 
care  plans.  The  pluralism  which  Is  America's 
distinctive  strength   Is  rapidly   evolving. 

This  change,  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  being  brought  about  not  for  Its 
own  sake,  but  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of 
our  time.  The  adjustment  often  is  difficult. 
But  what  a  mistake  to  Insist  on  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  status  quo.  when  there  Is  a 
chance  to  break  through  to  higher  ground  of 
human  service ! 

Anmlcan  medicine  already  is  the  beacon  of 
the  world — a  fact  that  has  personally  been 
brought  h(Hne  to  me  In  my  travels.  No 
country  can  match  ours  In  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  hlgb-callber  personnel  and 
Institutions.  Frooa  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
foreign  profeaslcnala  now  oome  to  lettm 
from  our  clinics,  medical  schools,  researchers, 
and  other  life  scientists.  All  over  the  world, 
high  rank  Is  accorded  otir  medical  Journals. 


textbooks,     films,     drugs,     medical     de^  ices, 
equipment. 

How  Ironic  then,  that  with  all  these  ad- 
vances there  are  segments  of  our  own  peo- 
ple who  do  not  benefit.  "In  this  country," 
President  Johnson  has  said,  "medical  sci- 
entists have  done  much  to  improve  human 
health  and  prolong  human  life.  Yet  as  these 
advances  come,  vital  segmeiits  of  o'or  popu- 
lace are  being  left  behind— behind  barriers 
of  age.  economics,  geography,  or  community 
resources." 

Our  task  today,  the  President  said,  is  "to 
help  all  our  people  surmount  these  needless 
barriers  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  promise 
and  reality  of  better  health." 

To  bring  the  fruits  of  medical  advances  to 
all  the  people,  government  officials  have  been 
meeting,  fruitfully,  around  the  conference 
table  with  a  vast  variety  of  Interested  groups. 
They  are  talking  and  working  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Medical  AEsocla- 
tlon,  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  specialist  organizations,  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association,  insur- 
ance carriers. 

In  the  new  era  of  partnership,  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  is  limited  but  signifi- 
cant. As  required  by  law,  government  seeks 
to  assist  medicine,  not  to  dominate  or  con- 
trol or  Interfere  unnecessarily.  This  role  is 
neither  new,  nor  untried.  For  over  two  dec- 
ades, the  federal  government  has  been  a  sup- 
porter and  catalyst  for  progress  in  research 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  in  aid  to  hospitals  through  the  HiJl-Bur- 
ton  Act.  These  and  other  programs  have 
proved   overwhelmingly  successful. 

The  practicing  physician  is  well  represent- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  "Welfare,  as  well  as  in  the  wide  variety 
of  panels  and  councils  whose  advice  on  ad- 
minlsti^tion  is  proving  so  valuable.  Oi:r  out- 
standing HEW  Secretary,  John  "W.  Gardner. 
Is  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Philip  R  Lee  as  .As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Sclentlflc 
Affairs  and  Dr.  "William  H.  Stewart  as  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Carrying  out  the  new  health  programs  is 
not  government's  job  alone.  It  Is  the  Job 
of  everyone  who  can  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cesij  of  these  laws. 

I  Invite  American  medicine  to  come  forth 
with  Its  constructive  suggestions.  Lst  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  hear  your 
expert  vie"ws.  Let  us  improve  whatever  needs 
Improving.  Let  us  be  genuine  working  pai^- 
liers.  Prank  and  friendly  dialogue  can  lllti- 
miriate  our  problems  and  Ught  the  path 
ahead.  "  'Come  let  us  reason  together."  " 
President  Johnson  has  often  said,  quoting 
the  Biblical  admonition.  Medicine  Is  reason 
In  action.  Medicine  Is  science  and  art,  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  man.  Medicine  de- 
serves the  respect  of  every  layman. 

To  underscore  the  need  for  more  team- 
work, let  us  consider  the  new  programs  the 
federal  government  has  enacted  in  recent 
years  to  help  bring  medical  care  to  Americans 
In  need: 

A  gap  had  developed  between  the  findings 
of  research  and  day-to-day  application.  Only 
In  a  handful  of  great  metropolitan  centers 
were  discoveries  being  put  to  work.  To  help 
meet  this  problem.  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation setting  up  a  network  of  regional  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  centers. 

Alarming  shortages  in  health  personnel 
had  developed,  and  even  more  serious  short- 
ages loomed.  Congress  enacted  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1963  to  construct  and  expand  teaching  facili- 
ties and  to  operate  student  loan  funds.  Last 
year,  amendments  were  added  to  provide 
basic  and  special  Improvement  grants  for 
school  training  as  well  as  a  new  program  of 
scholarships.  In  1964,  Congress  passed  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  to  assist  students  of 
nursing  and  schools  of  nursing. 
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Millions  of  elderly  p^rscms  with  only  frag- 
mentary protection  from  prtvaie  inaurance 
could  not  afford  rlBlnm  hoapltal  and  medlcai 
coats  C<:>nKr«ui  lajt  year  extend<Kl  the  -St'Cla: 
Security  system  '.o  cover  hoepltal  coats  by 
payroll  contributions.  In  addition  to  making 
It  possible  to  cover  most  medical  costs  by 
optional  enrollment 

Mental  disease  the  most  widespread  Ill- 
ness of  mtJderr.  society  fllletl  half  our  hos- 
pital beds  i.'id  eiacted  a  »ta(?ger;n?  toU  In 
disability  dnd  misery  Con(?re»a  enacted  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  Law  and 
then    br^'adened    it    to    provide   staffing 

Mental  retArdallon  blighted  5  4  million 
lives  directly  and  millions  more  indirectly. 
New  programs  were  authorized  by  Congreas 
to  deal  with  the  medical,  educational,  and 
vocational  needs  of  the  retarded 

One  fifth  of  .\xEerlcan  families  eked  out  a 
drab  existence  m  urban  and  rural  slums. 
Their  children  were  virtually  condemned  to 
dUease,  l({iK>r»nce  ar.d  destitution  rhe 
War  on  Poverty  was  launched  with  a  variety 
of  bold  experlmenu.  like  Project  Head  Start. 
with  crucial  health  comp<jrients 

Our  environment  has  become  mcreaslr.jly 
contaminated,  our  air  and  water  polluted 
Confess  has  taken  action  on  these  fronts 
It  alst.  has  acted  to  reduce  the  staggering 
toll  taken  by  highway  accidents 

Despite  the  controversy  that  surrounded 
their  proip-ess  through  Congress,  these  new 
programs  h.ive  been  widely  accepted  Medi- 
care, of  course,  continues  to  be  the  focus  of 
debate,  but  to  a  dwindling  degree  and  more 
on  procedures  than  fundamental  principles 
Whatever  the  medical  professions  misgiv- 
ings. It  is  responding  consuuctlvely.  It  Is 
cooperating  and  giving  of  Its  expert  advice 
to  make  the  law  work.     That's  what  counU. 

With  mutuai  respect,  with  a  mutual  deelre 
to  serve,  there  is  no  problem  that  cannot  be 
solved 

The  new  laws  do  not  heal  They  merely 
provide  the  resources  whereby  skilled  men 
and  women  of  science  can  heal.  There  is 
■o  much  yet  to  be  done  that  we  CAnnot  aJIord 
to  bicker  We  are  Just  beginning  to  construct 
the  administrative  foundations  ti|>on  which 
medicine  can  be  assisted  to  fulflU  the  needs 
of  our  ptHiple 

Co:isider  not  the  p€wt  of  medicine,  but  the 
futtire  Think  of  what  great  vistas  stUl  lie 
before  'as  EStcellence  and  teamwork  should 
be  our  reed-the  excellence  of  the  healing 
arts,  the  teamwork  of  neighborhood,  city, 
state,  and  nation.  E^■ery  element  of  our  pri- 
vate economy  should  work  with  government 
and  medicine  in  striving  for  the  highest 
standards  and  the  finest  results 

This  can  trtily  be  the  golden  era  of  health. 
Medicine  can  enjoy  tts  finest  hour  of  service 
It  can  further  fulfill  Its  highest  Ideals,  and 
all    of    '.la   wil!    be    Its   further    beneficiaries 


DEATH   OP   ARTHUR   Q    McDOWELL 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President  this  morn- 
ing I  rt-ceived  the  .'lad  news  that  Mr 
Arthur  O  McIXjwell.  director  of  lnt«r- 
natlonal  affairs  In  the  Upholsterers 
Union  and  secretary  of  the  Council 
Against  Cummunlst  Aggression,  was 
tilled  in  an  automobile  accident  yester- 
day afternoon  near  York.  Pa 

Mr  McDowell  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
his  many  frlend.<*  In  Coni?rp.s.s  and  by  the 
many  rtiou.sand.^  :^;'  pt^P'p  '*•'■"  Snew  him 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 

Art  McEVrAfll  waj>  a  champion  of  every 
good  cause,  a  foo  of  social  Injustice,  an 
Implacable  enemy  of  political  tyranny 
whether  Nazi   jr  Fascist  ar  Communtst 

He  was  the  drivini?  force  behlrxl  the 
Council  .\Kalnst  Communl.st  .^RK^esslon 
an  organization  which  he  helped  to  found 


in  1951  and  which  has  since  functioned 
as  an  effective  coalition  of  labor,  liberal, 
and  conservative  anti-Communists. 

He  fought  a  desperate  one-man  battle 
to  save  Povl  Bang -Jensen,  the  Danish 
diplomat  who  refused  to  turn  over  to  the 
UN.  Secretariat  the  list  of  secret  wit- 
nesses on  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

He  played  a  key  role  in  mobilizing  con- 
gressional and  public  support  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  freedom  academy  where 
Amerlcaji  citizens  and  other  citizens  of 
the  free  world  could  be  trained  in  the 
techniques  of  freedom  and  in  the  tactics 
and  strategy  necessary  to  defeat  com- 
munism. 

Art  McDowell  was  a  man  of  many 
parts. 

He  wats  a  scholar  who  could  quote  at 
length  from  Shakespeare  and  deTocque- 
vUle  and  Dt-mosthenes  and  all  the  great 
classics. 

He  was  a  man  of  action  who  could  not 
remain  supine  when  he  felt  that  errors 
or  injustices  were  being  committed. 

He  was  the  nearest  thing  I  have  ever 
encountered  to  a  walking  encyclopedia 
on  communism  and  the  cold  war 

But  he  was.  above  all.  a  dedicated  and 
Aarmhearted  human  being,  who  gave 
unstintlngly  of  himself  In  the  service  of 
those  he  knew  and  those  he  did  not 
know. 

America  as  a  whole  is  much  poorer  for 
the  loss  of  Art  McDowell.  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  salute 
his  memory-  and  express  my  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  familv 


VICE  PRESroENT  HUMPHREY.  IN 
SEATTLE.  PROJECTS  OCE.^N  RE- 
SOURCE EIXPANSION 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President.  Vice 
President  Humphriy,  on  September  28. 
outlined  goals  of  the  new  Cabinet- level 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  at  a  banquet  of  Wash- 
ington State  civic  and  maritime  leaders 
in  Seattle,  where  he  was  guest  of  honor. 

The  Vice  President  Is  Chairman  of  the 
new  Cabinet-level  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 

The  banquet  was  sponsored  by  the 
Seattle  Area  Industrial  Council  and 
Puget  Sound  Oceanographic  Study  Com- 
mittee A  capacity  audience  attended, 
including  State  and  city  executives. 

Mr.  Hl'MPHriy  praised  Seattle  and  his 
hosts  for  the  Imaginative  way  they  have 
brought  business,  government,  and  iml- 
versltles  together  to  plan  expanded  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  ocean's 
treasures 

The  Vice  President  also  extolled  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl  in  legislation  which  has  greatly 
spurred  the  Oovemment's  role  in  all  sci- 
entific fields  including  ocean  research 
and  the  eradication  of  cancers  and  other 
diseases  which  afflict  mankind 

Prior  to  the  banquet,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, accompanied  by  Mr  William  Allen, 
president  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  inspected  the 
mocKup  of  tlie  new  747  at  the  Boeing 
plant  in  Renton.  Wash  .  and  of  the  su- 
personic transport  which  B<^tng  is  con- 
structing in  Seattle. 


The  Vice  President  Is  Chairman  also 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  Senator  Magnuson.  who  Inl- 
tiated  the  new  Marine  Resources  and 
Erigineertnc  Development  Act  of  1966, 
also  participated  in  drafting  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  and  patterned  the  Oceanographic 
Act  closely  on  that  which  created  the 
Space  Council. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
address  of  September  28.  before  the 
Seattle  Area  Industrial  Council,  Pacific 
Oceanographic  Study  Committee,  and 
guests,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

As  chairman  of  the  newly-created  Na- 
tional Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Council.  I  have  been  visiting  our 
regional  oceanographic  institutions  and 
centers 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  the  Imagl- 
natlTe  way  you  In  Seattle  have  brought  busi- 
ness, goverrunent  and  universities  together 
to  Identify  the  talent  and  capabilities,  draw 
up  the  plans  and  to  meet  this  new  challenge 
In  using  the  ancient  seas 

Our  new  federal  Marine  Sciences  Council 
looks  forward  to  setting  new  national  goals 
and  policies  In  the  use  of  the  sea: 

To  promote  international  understanding 
and  cooperation; 

To  exptand  domestic  fisheries  and  to  help 
acquire  fish  protein  for  the  undernourished; 

To  supplement  continental  reserves  of 
fossil  fuel  and  minerals; 

To  use  oceanic  data  to  improve  weather 
forecasting. 

To  diminish  hazards  of  pollution  of  bays 
and  seashore  recreation  areas: 

To  use  the  oceans  as  an  Immense  labora- 
tory for  scientific  research. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  are  launching  this 
great  venture  here  In  Seattle.  For  Seattle  U 
not  only  a  city  concerned  with  oceanography. 
It  la  the  home  of  the  man  who  made  this 
broad  new  effort  phjeslble 

If  Senator  MACNrsoN  were  here,  he  might 
be  embarratssed  by  my  praise  In  the  1930's. 
Senator  ilACNTrsoN  introduced  the  basic  leg- 
islation for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  has  grown  Into  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health 

In  the  late  1*40 's  he  was  responsible  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  wlilch  has  been 
BO  succeasful  in  stimulating  basic  scientific 
research  and  providing  trained  manpower 
that  earned  scientific  leadership  for  this 
nation. 

Since  1959.  he  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Congressional  eflorta  in  oceanog- 
raphy. 

In  this  89th  Ck>ngress  his  leadership  was 
Instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  M.irine 
Resources  and  Eriglneerlng  Development  Act 
of  19efl  that  will  give  thrust  and  direction  to 
our  growing  marine  science  activities 

The  last  hUtorlc  time  that  western  man 
went  down  to  the  sea  In  ships  to  "do  business 
in  the  great  waters"  waa  during  the  Renais- 
sance in  the  last  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury 

Then,  the  »eaa  were  used  as  broad  high- 
ways to  explore  the  29  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  Is  land 

Now  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  pe- 
riod In  whli-h  we  will  explore  and  exploit 
the  seas  themselves— what  Is,  In  fact,  the 
underdeveloped    71    percent   of    our    planet 

The  President  and  the  Congress  ha-e 
agreed  that  as  a  national  policy,  we  shall 
-develop  a  long-range  national  program  in 
marine  science  for  the  benefit  of  manltlnd. 
Including    the    enhancement    of    commerce. 


transportation,  and  national  security  and 
rehabilitation  of  ouir  commercial  fisheries." 
The  time  is  technologically  ripe.  New 
structural  materials,  miniaturized  elec- 
tronics, computers,  nuclear  power  and  under- 
water vehicles  are  available.  The  pioneering 
work  of  Industries  ( such  as  your  great  Boeing 
Corporation)  In  systems  management  have 
already  begun  to  be  translated  to  the  marine 
environment. 

Internationally,  the  "resource  gap"  be- 
tween the  rich  imd  the  poor  nations,  the 
well-fed  and  tlie  starving  draws  attention  to 
the  great  untapped  oceans  as  a  natural  arena 
to  increase  International  cooperation. 

The  intellectual  climate  Is  receptive  to  new 
and  bold  challenges  of  exiorlng  the  uni- 
verse, for  man's  Intellectual  curiosity  Is  such 
that  where  m.m  can  explore — he  wUl. 

Economically,  there  Is  promise  oX  great 
wealth  In  oil,  minerals,  and  fish.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Continental  Shelf  Treaty  of  1964 
resolved  some  of  the  uncertainty  concerning 
resources  ownership  and  stimulated  Imagina- 
tive and  adventuresome  businessmen  and  In- 
dustrialists (In  the  tradition  of  old  mer- 
chant-adventurers i  to  develop  capabilities 
for  deep  oceanic  operations. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  time  is 
uniquely  right  to  finally  open  up  the  oceanic 
world  to  Twentieth  Century  manitlnd. 

This  must  be  a  Joint  t.isk  of  government, 
business,  and  the  academic  world — a  cooper- 
ative and  creative  partnership. 

For  none  of  us  has  the  resources  or  the 
manpower  to  do  it  alone. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  what  oceanic  re- 
search can  mean  to  us.  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  weather  forecasting,  modification, 
and  control. 

Every  field  of  human  endeavor — agricul- 
ture, shipping,  travel,  health,  recreation — 
Is  affected  by  the  weather. 

In  the  system  of  heat  energy  coming  to 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  the  Ocean  Is  the 
great  regulator  that  significantly  Influences 
weather  and  climate.  Virtually  all  moisture 
found  In  the  cloud.?  originates  through  evap- 
oration from  the  ocean.  It  Is  only  by  under- 
standing the  oceans  that  we  can  hopw  to 
malce  long-range  weather  and  climate  pre- 
dictions. 

By  stationing  a  network  of  buoys  through- 
out the  oceans  and  analyzing  the  data  they 
transmit  to  computers  ashore,  we  may  im- 
prove substantially  the  preparation  of  long- 
range  forecasts. 

A  few  years  ago  you  had  quite  a  storm  here 
along  the  Pacific  coast  and  I  understand  ttiat 
prior  to  that  storm  ocean  temperatures  had 
been  running  seven  degrees  above  normal. 

Obviously  wf  need  to  understand  more 
clearly  what  happened  in  order  to  predict  and 
ultimately  control  the  weather. 

To  American  manufacturers,  this  means  a 
whole  new  field  of  opportunity:  To  design 
and  manufacture  buoys,  sensors,  electronic 
data  storage  and  retrieval  systems.  Many 
opportunities  will  be  available  for  small 
business.  I  predict  ocean  Jobs  will  be  ex- 
clUng  and  plentiful. 

There  are  other  national  problems  that 
can  be  aided  by   oceanic  research. 

Why  should  many  of  our  bays  and  sounds 
become  polluted,  destroying  recreation  and 
shellfish  alike':' 

Why  should  waves  and  storms  unneces- 
sarily erode  and  undermine  our  seashore 
property  values? 

Supplies  of  freeh  water  need  augmenta- 
tion, and  we  are  vigorously  pushing  a  saline 
water  conversion  program.  When  Lewis  and 
Clark  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  they  built  a 
salt  calm  to  get  salt  from  the  ocean. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  get  freeh  water  from 
the  briny  sea. 

Here  in  Seattle  and  the  I>uget  Sound  area 
■he  benefits  can  be  very  direct. 

There  Is  the  chance  through  new  tech- 
niques to  cleanse  polluted  waters. 


There  Is  the  opportimity  to  develop  oyster 
and  shellfish  industries  based  on  scientific 
development  and  not  solely  dependent  on 
nature. 

And  Puget  Sound — if  properly  employed— 
could  become  a  harvest  sea  far  more  produc- 
tive and  wealthy  than  It  Is  today.  It  could 
be  a  unique  laboratory  for  all  fields  of  marine 
Bclences. 

Internationally  the  challenge  Is  perhaps 
greatest.  The  seas  that  separate  nations  also 
provide  a  community  of  interests  to  bind  all 
nations  together. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  the  task  of  under- 
standing an  area  consisting  of  71  i>ercent  of 
our  planet  indicates  that  no  one  nation  can 
undertake  the  task  itself.  Mapping  the  ocean 
floor  and  establishing  a  world  weather 
watch,  mvist  be  done  Internationally  or  not 
at  all.  Cooperation  is  not  merely  convenient 
here.  It  is  indispensable. 

Cooperative  effort  in  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  great  ocean  can  be  especially 
valuable  to  developing  nations. 

The  population  explosion  Is  already  threat- 
ening to  exceed  the  world's  food  production 
and  the  problem  Is  bound  to  get  worse  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Protein  malnutrition  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  m  the  world. 
It  is  a  primary  source  of  Infant  mortality. 
It  limits  the  productive  capacity  of  adults. 
Half  of  the  world's  population  is  estimated 
to  suffer  from  some  form   of  protein  defi- 
ciency. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  wait  for 
theoretical  solutions  to  this  problem.  This 
crisis  demands  immediate  and  radical  im- 
provement of  our  fisheries  technology  if 
we  hope  to  save  the  nUUlons  of  people  who 
will  sicken  and  die  unnecessarily  between 
now  and  1970. 

Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  ocean 
fishing  In  presently  known  areas,  by  pres- 
ently available  methods,  can  Increase  fish 
production  on  a  worldwide  basis  many  times. 
A  sharp  Increase  in  production  of  fish  pro- 
tein would  be  enough  to  eradicate  all  pro- 
tein deficiency  among  the  present  world 
I>opulatlon.  The  basic  problem  is  how  to  get 
this  protein  from  the  ocean  depths  to  hun- 
gry and  starving  people  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  and  in  a  form  they  wHl  accept. 

In  tJiese  next  decades  we  are  planning  to 
use  the  "Oceans  for  Peace."  And  we  would 
like  other  ocean-minded  nations.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Join  us  in  this  peaceful 
task. 

President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  re- 
cently said  that  our  nation  has  become  civi- 
lization's trustee. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  converted  dreams 
of  human  dignity  to  practical  reality. 

Our  dreams  for  the  oceans  are  not  those 
of  poets  and  prophets  but  those  of  practical 
men,  convinced  by  our  oceanic  tradition  that 
we  can  develop  the  bountiful  resources  of  the 
sea — as  we  have  those  on  land — to  solve 
man's  pressing  needs  for  food,  water,  min- 
erals and  energy. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Marine  Sciences  Council  which  ■will 
lead  this  effort.  I  intend  to  carry  out  the 
broad  mandate  of  the  President  and  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that,  as  the  explorers  of  the 
15th  Century  knew  little  of  the  riches  they 
would  find  on  new  continents,  so  we  today 
can  only  dimly  know  the  riches  that  still  lie 
untapped  within  the  seas.    Let  us  begin. 


CLARK. 
CLARK. 


DEATH  OP  MRS.  MARK  W 
■WIPE  OP  GEN.  MARK  "W. 
OCTOBER  6.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
South  Carolina  recently  suffered  the  loss 
of  an  outstanding  citizen  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Clark,  wife  of  Gen. 


Mark  'W.  Clark,  who  is  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  military  commanders  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Clark  achieved  a  position  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  in  Charleston  as  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  The  Citadel  during  the 
time  when  General  Clark  was  the  head  of 
this  historic  educational  institution. 
She  was  an  ambassador  of  good  will  and 
a  gracious  hostess.  We  are  all  saddened 
by  her  passing  and  join  General  Clark 
in  his  grief. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial and  newspaper  article  published 
in  the  Charleston  News  &  Courier  of 
Thursday,  October  6.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Charleston  News  &  Courier',  pet.  6. 
1966] 

Mrs.  Mark   Clabk  Vtes  on  Bihthday 

Mrs.  Maurlne  Doran  Clark,  wife  of  Gen. 
Mark  Wayne  Clark  (USA-Ret.),  president 
emeritus  of  The  Citadel,  died  yesterday  on 
her  birthday  at  tlie  Clarks'  country  home, 
"Mark   Time  Lodge,"   near  Plnopolls. 

Gen.  Clark  and  Gordon  H.  Oostlng,  who 
was  married  to  the  Clarks'  daughter,  the 
late  Ann  Clark  Oostlng,  were  with  her  when 
she  died. 

Funeral  services  will  take  place  today  at 
2  p.m.  In  the  Summerall  Chapel,  The  Citadel, 
vilth  Col.  Sidney  R.  Crumpton  (USA-Ret.), 
chaplain  to  the  corpte  of  cadets,  officiating. 
Mrs.  Clark  will  lie  in  state  In  the  SiunmeraU 
Chapel  between  1  and  2  p.m.  prior  to  the 
service,   Stuhr's   announced. 

She  was  born  Oct.  5,  1892.  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis  .  a  daughter  of  the  late  MlUord  A.  E>oran 
and  Mrs.  Belle  Dresbach  Doran. 

She  attended  schools  In  Muncle,  Ind.,  and 
was  graduated  from  Northwestern  University 
In  1923.  She  went  to  work  In  Washington, 
DC  the  same  year  for  the  Army  Welfare  De- 
partment, where  she  met  her  husband,  then 
a  captain  stationed  at  Army  Headquarters. 
They  were  married  In  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral May  17,  1924. 

While  Gen.  Clark  was  overseas  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Mrs.  Clark  was  active  In 
the  war  effort  at  home.  She  took  part  in 
American  Red  Cross  work  and  traveled 
through  the  country  selling  war  bonds. 

Gen.  and  Mrs.  Clark  moved  to  Charleston 
in  1954  when  he,  then  retired  from  the 
Army,  became  president  of  The  Citadel. 

Mrs.  Clark  recorded  her  experiences  as  an 
Army  wife  in  a  biography.  "Captain's  Bride, 
General's  Lady."  published  in  1956  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

She  won  a  citation  as  "writer  of  the  year" 
at  Indiana  University  for  the  book  in  1956. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  Indiana  Au- 
thor's Day  exercise. 

For  11  years.  Mrs.  Clark  was  the  "first 
lady"  of  The  Citadel.  The  cadets  affection- 
ately referred  to  her  as  "Renle"  and  dedi- 
cated the  1959-1960  Citadel  annual  to  her 
with  the  citation:  "Renle,  your  warmth,  sin- 
cerity and  bubbling  enthusiasm  liave  mani- 
fested themselves  to  everyone  you  have  come 
In  contact  with,  and  through  your  endeavor 
we  of  the  Corps  have  come  to  find  a  home 
away  from  home.  Through  your  efforts,  too, 
a  much  needed  'woman's  touch'  has  been 
evidenced  In  the  beautlfication  of  our  cam- 
pus ...  to  you,  Renle.  with  love  and  grati- 
tude, we  proudly  dedicate  this  book." 

Mrs.  Clark  was  a  member  of  St.  Michael's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Surviving  in  addition  to  her  husband  Is  a 
son.  MaJ.  William  Doran  Clark  (USA-ret.)  of 
Washington,  D.C. 
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rommunltles  represented  at  the  meeting         JobnB.Casa^   a  DPH  sanitary  engineer 


Years  ago  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
»T.i=cifMi  niannmi  t/i  divert  some  of  the  river's 
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IFrom  the  Charleston  News  St  Courier.  Oct.  8, 

1»66| 

Mas    NUsK  W    Clabk 

During  the  dozen  year*  she  dwelt  among 
u».  Mrs  Mart  W  Clark  achieved  a  poel'.loti 
of  aCectlon  and  esteem  In  Charleston  un- 
equaled  in  our  memory  As  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  The  Citadel,  she  was  beloved  by 
the  cHdet  corps  In  addition  stie  was  an 
ambii.-i8ador  of  good  will  for  The  Citadel, 
and  a  tcraclous  representative  of  the  com- 
muniiy  to  the  outside  world 

As  the  wife  n{  one  ol  the  foremost  soldiers 
of  his  time  Mrs  Clark  was  accustomed  to 
meetirii?  the  great  and  the  distinguished. 
She  never  lost  the  natural  warmth,  however, 
that  prompted  her  to  take  a  genuine  inter- 
est In  the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  prominent 
persons  she  encountered  The  fact  Is  that 
she  really  listed  people  They  responded 
readily,  with  the  result  that  her  admirers 
were  counted  m  the  thotiaands 

Valiant  was  the  word  for  Reale  Clark. 
She  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  the  death 
of  a  beloved  daug.'^ter  Beset  herself  by  Ul- 
nesB  she  would  bob  up  from  a  bout  that 
wouia  have  brought  despair  to  many  a  more 
robust  person  and  resume  a  busy  life  under 
the  shadow  of  death  When  the  end  cAme 
on  her  74th  birthday  at  the  lakeside  lodge 
where  ^he  and  Ocn  Clark  were  wont  to 
retreat  In  leisure,  it  was  mercifully  quick. 

She  enriched  our  state  by  her  presence 
and  adorned  Charleston  with  her  gift  for 
hospitality.  Her  chatty  book.  Captain's 
Bride  Generals  Lady"  recounted  her  life  In 
the  army  We  share  In  the  grief  that  has 
come  lo  Gen  Clark  In  the  loss  of  his  brave 
lady  Uke  nrnny  others  fortunate  enough 
to  enjoy  her  acquaintance,  we  shall  cherish 
her  memory 


WATfcJH  POLLUTION 
Mr  KEINNEDY  of  Ma5.>achusetts 
Mr  President,  the  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution, which  has  grown  Increasingly 
more  serious  through  years  of  neiclect. 
Ls  now  arou-sin?  concern  throughou,  the 
Nation  I  know  that  in  my  own  SUte 
of  Massachusetts.  State  and  local  officials 
are  determined  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  mount  an  effective  attack  a«alnst 
pollution,  and  the  people  are  strongly 
behind  them 

One  of  the  reasons  that  pollution 
abatement  Is  finally  receiving  public  sup- 
port Is  the  fine  job  that  some  newspi.pers 
have  done  In  outllnlns  the  problem 
One  paper  In  my  SUte,  the  Worcester 
Gazette,  has  done  especially  f^ne  work  In 
this  regard  The  Gazette  Ls  running  a 
conUnulns  .series  on  water  pollution 
The  series  is  a  public  service,  and  since 
It  concerns  a  problem  which  exi.sts  in 
many  States  besides  Massachusetts  I 
would  like  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  the  Installments 
which  have  appeared  so  far 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

(Prom   the   Worcester    (Mass  )    Evening   Ga- 
zette   Aug    18,   1966  1 
Th«  Pou-t-noM  PtcHT     It's  '  Aorr.^TioN.  L«c- 

MLATTON       AHD       P«rST*AT10N  '  — RlVXaS       Of 

NkOi-KT  RricviNG  TO  *  3ka  or  iNotmakNck 
(By  Geraldlne   A.  ColUer  and  Robert  Z 

Nemethi 
A  "»»n  who  used  to  swim  In  a  river  as  a 
child    and    grvw    attached    to    its    sparkling 
beauty  can  no  longer  stand  Ita  odor 


Ptcnlc  areas  along  gently  flowing  streams, 
once  bustling  with  activity  and  Joy.  now  are 
abandoned,  slowly  rotung  away 

Residents  who  have  enjoyed  living  near  a 
lake  or  river  can  no  longer  keep  their  win- 
dows open. 

A  conservationist  places  a  duck  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  once  deUghted  stretch  of  water. 
The  bird  sinks  and  dies. 

Fishery  experts  have  given  up  stocking 
some  rivers  In  others  they  no  longer  count 
flsh  kills     There  Is  nothing  left  to  be  killed. 

.\reas  that  once  offered  beauty,  enjoyment, 
and  recreation,  now  yield  nothing  but  decay 
and  destruction. 

AKTICTPATTON 

An  executive  of  the  state  Division  of  Plsli- 
eries  and  Game  describes  the  course  of  the 
antipollution  movement  as  "agitation,  leg- 
islation, and  frustration."  Then  he  adds: 
•  For  the  flrst  time  in  decades  we  now  have 
anuclpatlon." 

How  can  we  prevent  our  waterways  from 
becoming  sewers  and  cesspools? 

How  amd  why  have  conditions  deteriorated 
to  the  point  of  grave  national  concern?  Who 
Is  responsible?  How  far  Is  the  road  toward 
Improvement?  How  fast  are  we  going  to 
travel  on  It? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  these  arti- 
cles seek  to  answer 

Maasachusetts  Is  the  leader  on  the  Ust  of 
the  worst  river  polluters  In  the  nation,  says 
Murray  Stein,  chief  ofBcer  of  the  new  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

OKADLINS 

The  Bay  State,  along  with  other  states, 
has  \tM  than  a  year  to  establish  water  qual- 
ity standards  under  the  1965  Water  Quality 
Act      Deadline  is  June  30,   1967, 

If  Masaachusetts  falls  to  establish  stand- 
ards and  a  timetable  for  sewer  treatment 
works  construction.  Stein  warned,  the  federal 
government  will  do  so  at  "probably  a  (greater 
cost  to  the  state  " 

Estimated  cost  of  the  Ueatment  project 
for  the  state  is  •300  million  Cleaning  up 
the  Merrimack  River  would  cost  »bo\it  tlOO 
million  alone,  the  Public  Health  Service  says. 
In  the  federal  government's  1967  budget 
of  over-ail  social  beneflu.  Maasachusetts  is 
earmarked  for  •3.539.560  for  waste  treatment 
construction  and  »739.6oe  to  fight  water  pol- 
lution 

Under  the  pending  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  amendments  and  Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Act  of  1966,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
EoMOKO  S  MosKtx  of  Maine.  Maanachusetts 
could  be  eligible  over  the  next  six  years  for 
about  •leo  million  In  federal  assistance 
MAIN  omNDca 
According  to  state  health  and  conservation 
oBlciala,  Worceatec  Is  one  of  the  main  offend- 
ers in  polluting  waterways.  The  condition 
of  the  Biackslone  River  and  Lake  Quinsiga- 
mond,  both  chalked  up  to  the  city's  neglect, 
speaks  for  itself    ofBclals  say 

But  the  rest  of  the  state  Is  not  far  behind. 
Emerson  Chandler,  district  manager  of  the 
state  Dlvlalon  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  says 
there  are  few  rivers  or  lakes  free  from  pollu- 
tion in  the  state 

He  described  the  Nashua  River,  the  Black- 
stone  River,  and  part  of  the  Millers  River 
with  lU  branch,  the  Otter  River,  as  the  top 
three  contenders  for  the  "open  sewer  award  ' 
Chandler  said  they  are  followed  by  the 
French  River  .which  Is  In  relatively  good 
condition  from  Rochdale  to  Webster:  the 
Quinebaug  River  especially  t>elow  South- 
bridge  I :  the  Quaboag  River  below  West 
Brookfleld.  Aaaabet  River,  Ware  River,  Swift 
River  below  Bondsvllle.  and  the  Mumford 
River  below  East  Douglas.  There  are  also 
others  on   the  pollution  list, 

rtSR    KILX.8 

In    1965   seven    major   fish    kills   were   re- 
ported   in    these    rivers,    resulting    In    thou- 


sands of  casualties.  Two  were  attribute^  to 
faulty  municipal  sewer  systems,  the  rest  to 
industrial  waste. 

On  the  national  scale,  more  than  18  mil- 
lion fish  w*re  killed  by  pwUutlon  last  year, 
the  U  8.  Public  Health  Laboratories.  Cor- 
valUs,  Oreg  ,  reported 

Similar  casualties  were  reported  recently 
in  the  immediate  Worcester  area,  some  In 
iakea  and  ponds.  Large  numbers  of  dead  ash 
were  found  In  University  Pond  A  sewage 
drain  was  blamed 

A  massive  fish  kill  occurred  In  LeesviUe 
Pond  in  April  Accidentally  discharged  cy- 
anide caused  the  disaster. 

Many  fish  were  killed  In  Marlboro's  Hager 
Pond.     The  cause     sewage-polluted  water. 

A  massive  flsh  kill  occurred  recently  la 
Quaboag  Pond  in  Brookfleld  due  to  the  us« 
of  weed  killer.  Said  Mario  M.  Boschettl  of 
the  state  Department  of  Public  Health;  "I've 
seen  larger  flsh  kills  from  natural  causes." 

Public  health  officials.  In  general,  seem  to 
"credit"  municipalities  with  much  of  the 
pollution  Few  are  willing  to  blame  indus- 
try. 

INDVSTRY    BLAMED 

But  Ctiandler  has  different  views,  'No- 
body can  compete  with  Industry  when  it 
comes  to  ruining  a  river."  he  says. 

There  seems  to  be  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  philosophies  of  health  officials 
and  conservatloivlsts.  Prof  Max  Katz  of  Uie 
University  of  Washington  blames  the  lack 
of  progress  In  cleaning  up  {xillution  on  ttil5 
"philoeophy  gap." 

He  says  sanitary  engineers  are  "oriented 
prlmarliy  by  their  training  to  discover  metti- 
ods  of  getting  as  much  waste  us  possible  Into 
a  stream  before  the  flsh  turn  belly  up." 

Health  experts,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  tlunk  that  conservationists  aim  to  elimi- 
nate Industry  from  the  shores  of  waterways 
and  turn  the  land  over  to  flah  and  game. 

Sanitary  engineers  are  quick  to  point  to 
the  efforts  industry  makes  to  fight  pollu- 
tion  and    treat   industrial   waste. 

Conservationists  call  this  attitude  "the 
old  song  and  dance  ' 

"The  only  good  cleanup  over  the  years  re- 
sulted from  natural  disasters,  floods  and 
hurricane, "  Chandler  said. 


Nasuua     Rivm     PrrmoN     Fn.ED — '  Peojeci 
PtJRrwA-rrR" 

Boston — Nashua  River  area  residents  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  the  river  and  what 
public  officials  are  doing  about  it  yesterday 
when  they  demanded  iniimedlate  action  to 
end  pollution  In  the  river 

•They  presented  Gov.  Volpe  with  petitions 
bearing  6,287  names  and  a  bottle  of  dirty 
gray  river  water  topped  with  a  thick  covering 
of   green   scum. 

The  citizen  petitions  originated  in  Hollls, 
N  H  .  where  600  signatures  were  presented 
to  Gov  John  W.  King  "Project  Purewater" 
was  taken  up  on  the  Massachusetts  part  of 
the  river  by  Mrs  Hugh  F.  Stoddart  ot  Gto- 
ton 

Residents  called  the  river  a  "viscous,  stink- 
ing, putnd.  nauseous  open  sewer**  and  ex- 
pressed criticism  of  the  failure  of  officials  to 
move  against  the  pollution. 

Gov  Vi>lpe  reminded  the  municipal  of- 
ficials and  legislators  from  the  Nashua  River 
communities  that  he  filed  a  «100  million 
antipollution  plan  four  months  ago  and 
the  legislature  did   nothing  with  it 

He  added  however,  that  legislators  them- 
selves have  been  working  on  the  problem 
and  this  week  came  up  with  a  $200  ml  Hon 
plan  He  said  he  hoped  to  have  a  bill  on 
his  desk   by   the   end   of  September 

To  the  officials  and  later  to  his  press  con- 
ference, the  Governor  said  he  would  not  oe 
opposed  to  the  •aoo  million  plan  If  ^h*  state 
can  finance  it  and  If  It  can  be  administered. 


Communities  represented  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Governor's  office  were  Fitchburg.  Leom- 
inster Hanard.  Groton.  Ayer.  Dunstable, 
Lunenburg.  PeppercU,  Shirley,  and  Hollls, 
N.H.  

IFrom     the      Worcester      (Mass.)      Evening 

'  Gazette.  Aug.  19,  1966] 

Xbk    PoLLtmoN    Fight;    PoLi-tmoN,    Yes— 

PROSECtmON,    No 

(By  Geraldlne  A.  Collier  and  Robert  Z. 

Nenieth) 
Pollution  of  Massachusetts'  waters  has  in- 
creased  in    the   past   decade.     In    the   same 
time  span,  prosecution  of  water  polluters  has 

'  Wor.hen  H  Taylor,  head  of  the  Division 
Of  Sanltarv  Engineering  of  the  state  Public 
Health  Dejjartment.  said  that  from  1945  to 
1954  the  DPH  referred  many  cases  to  the 
attorney  general's  office  for  prosecution,  and 
prosecution  was  carried  out. 

He  added  he  couldn't  recall  a  case  that 
went  to  court  since  1954.  although,  he  said, 
the  DPH  is  still  referring  cases  to  the  at- 
tomev  general  s  office. 

Taylor  said  he  didn't  know.  In  Bpeclflc 
instances,  why  prosecution  had  not  been 
carried  out.  He  thought  it  could  be  a  "gen- 
eral lack  of  Interest"  in  pollution  matters  by 
the  attorney  general's  office  during  the  past 

12  years. 

Cases  prosecuted  by  previous  attorney 
generals  are  not  filed  by  subject  matter  in 
the  Massachusetts  archives.  Therefore  they 
are  not  readily  available  for  checlclng. 

The  flies  of  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  Brooke's 
office  show,  however,  that  in  the  three  and 
one-half  years  of  Brooke's  administration, 
the  DPH  has  referred  only  four  cases  of  water 
pollution  to  that  office  for  prosecution. 

FUST    CASX 

The  first  case  was  referred  to  the  attorney 
general's  office  by  Uie  DPH  in  early  1963. 
It  involved  the  polluUon  of  one  area  by  four 
different  polluters 

The  polluters  were  notified  by  Brooke's 
office  that  legal  action  would  be  taken  unless 
they  moved  to  clean  up  the  pollution.  A 
fhon  time  later  the  DPH  notified  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  that,  after  discussioaa 
with  the  polluters,  the  DPH  was  satlsfUd 
that  polluUon  would  stop  and  recommended 
the  case  be  dropped.     It  was  dropped. 

The  last  of  the  four  cases  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  general's  office  three  weeks 
ago,  U  Involved  two  of  the  same  1963 
pollutflrs  The  referral  waa  made  because 
the  DPH  said  they  had  not  con^plied  with 
the  law 

The  two  other  referrals  came  into  the  at- 
torney general's  office  in  April  from  the 
DPH. 

"According  to  Massachusetts  law."  said 
a  spokesman  for  the  attorney  general's 
office,  "we  can  only  prosecute  a  case  of  water 
pollution  If  there  Is  a  referral  from  the  DPH 
and  evidence  supplied  by  that  department. 
We  cannot  go  ahead  without  this." 

The  DPH  said  several  weeks  ago  that  It 
had  decided  to  refer  a  case  Involving  Romar 
P.ssue  Mills.  Inc.  of  Wheelwright  to  the  at- 
torney general's  office.  A  referral  letter  had 
been  written  and  approved,  but  the  DPH 
said  it  had  been  mistaken  earlier  In  saying 
the  letter  had  been  mailed.     It  has  not  been. 

YEAR    ia*i    LEGISLATION 

Until  1915  there  were  no  regulations  gov- 
erning pollution  In  Maasachusetts.  Legisla- 
tion that  year  gave  the  DPH  the  right  to 
draw   up   regulations   and   enforce   them. 

What's  been  done  since? 

"Since  that  time  much  of  the  energy  of 
the  DPH  had  been  spent  in  surveys  of  our 
streams  and  Industries  to  learn  their  needs 
In  the  field  of  pollution  .  .  ."  reported  Tay- 
lor at  a  federal  conference  on  water  pol- 
lution. 


John  B.  Casazza,  a  DPH  sanitary  engineer 
who  works  with  Worcester  area  problems, 
says  "in  earlier  days  we  tried  persuasion  and 
advice  to  get  municipalities  and  industries  to 
go  along.  Now  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  discharge,  some  show  a 
marked  difference  In  attitude. " 

There  are  complaints  that  the  DPH  does 
not    follow    up    on    pollution    complaints. 

"We  have  six  sanitary  englners  on  the 
staff,"  said  Casazza,  "and  two  work  full- 
time  on  federal  government  paperwork.  We 
could  use  40  working  on  water  pollution. 

"With  a  limited  staff,  we  have  to  work  on 
major  problems,"  he  said.  "Frankly,  U  we 
got  a  complaint,  unless  it  Involved  a  serious 
health  hazard,  we  wouldn't  do  much  about 
it.  We  might  investigate  the  situation,  but 
we  wouldn't  develop  a  program. 

"We  would  be  running  around  like  a  chick- 
en with  his  head  cut  off  if  we  did  follow 
up  on  all  complaints,"  said  Casazza.  "We 
tried  this  once  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
effect  any  program  In  this  manner." 

"NOT   HOLDING   OUR   OWN" 

"And,  there's  a  lot  to  be  done  "  he  said. 
"In  many  cases  we  are  not  holding  our  own. 
We're  putting  In  more  (pollution)  than  we 
are  taking  out  as  Industries  and  cities  ex- 
pand. 

"In  most  cases.  Industries  have  not  built 
treatment  plants,"  he  said.  "Many  munici- 
palities haven't,  either,  and  even  where  they 
have,  some  need  to  be  expanded  or  rebuilt." 

Conservationists  claim  that  the  DPH  Is 
only  concerned  with  pollution  affecting  pub- 
lic health,  not  with  that  which  destroys  rec- 
reation or  causes  other  nuisances. 

"If  there  Is  a  danger  to  public  health  be- 
cause of  pollution,"  said  one  conservation- 
ist. "The  DPH  win  move  swiftly  to  stop 
It. 

"If  the  pollution  Is  kllUng  off  fish  or 
stinking  up  an  area,  but  not  harmful  to 
health,  the  DPH  Is  not  concerned. 

"It  IB  a  public  health  department,  and 
that  la  what  they  are  concerned  with,"  he 
added. 

On  the  other  hand,  pollution  abatement 
can  be  expensive.  The  DPH  says  it's  much 
harder  to  get  municipalities  and  industries 
to  spend  money  to  clean  up  recreation-de- 
stroying pollution  than  pollution  which  is 
dangerous  to  health. 

"No  one  will  argue  about  a  case  of  ty- 
phoid," said  one  sanitary  engineer. 

"And  everyone  says  we  should  clean  up 
pollution  to  help  recreation,  but  you  ask 
them  to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
Is  and  watch  what  happens. 

"Everyone  wants  to  clean  up  pollution,  as 
long  as  the  other  guy  foots  the  bill  for 
It." 


(From    the   Worcester    (Mass.)    Evening 

Gazette,  Aug.  29, 1966] 

Tkk  PoixtTTiON  Fight:    Ottek   and   Millers 

RiVEBS — Stskam   Killers   Get   Awat    Scot 

Free 
(By  Geraldlne  A.  Collier  and  Robert  Z. 
Nemeth) 

The  story  of  the  Millers  River  and  its 
branch,  the  Otter  River,  Is  a  classic  example 
of  how  Industry  and  homeowners  can  kill  two 
sparkling  streams — and  get  away  with  it. 

Tears  ago  the  Millers  was  one  of  the  re- 
gion's most  beautiful  and  richest  trout  fish- 
ing waters,  with  sportsmen  traveling  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  flsh  along  Its  shores. 

Today  U  Is  to  the  eye  and  nose  a  sewer. 

Tears  ago  consarva'tlonlsts  wanted  to  turn 
the  Bears  Den,  a  scenic  stretch  along  the 
Millers,  into  a  state  park  where  Worcester 
area  residents  and  others  could  flsh  and  swim, 
camp  and  picnic,  or  maybe  Just  loaf  away  a 
summer  weekend. 

The  state  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game 
long  ago  stopi)ed  stocking  the  slimy  mess 
with  flsh. 


"i'ears  ago  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission planned  to  divert  some  of  the  river's 
lusty  waters  into  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  to 
keep  Boston's  water  supply  adequate. 

The  idea  is  still  being  studied,  but  the 
MDC  admits  it  won"t  work  unless  river  pollu- 
tion Is  ataat«d  first. 

The  wastes  from  two  Templeton  paper 
mills,  tlie  Seaman  Paper  Co.  and  BaldwlnviUe 
Products,  Inc..  with  the  help  of  raw  sewage 
from  towns  along  the  rivers,  have  turned  this 
area  into  a  cesspool  with  gagging  odors. 

ABOVE  the  mills 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  communities 
above  the  mills? 

""Gardner  does  have  a  treatment  plant," 
said  Postmaster  Martin  H.  Walsh,  who,  when 
a  Et,fite  representative,  introduced  several 
bills  to  curb  pollution,  "perhaps  not  the  best 
m  the  world  but  it  helps  keep  the  Otter  rela- 
tively clean  here."  At  times,  however,  ra-s- 
sewage  goes  into  the  river  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  sewer  system. 

Winchendon,  on  the  upper  Millers,  has  a 
sewage  treatment  plant.  It  also  has  a  plan 
to  spend  $188,000  on  more  sewer  lines.  But 
this  won't  solve  the  problem  caused  by  some 
householders  in  the  area  who  are  not  con- 
nected to  the  system  and  dump  waste  di- 
rectly into  the  river. 

How  atxjut  the  communities  below  the 
mills? 

Rjiw  waite  runs  from,  and  outside  of,  sewer 
systems  of  Templeton,  South  Royalstcn, 
Athol.  O.-ange.  Ervlng.  and  Millers  Palls  into 
the  Millers  River,  Joining  the  industrial 
wastes. 

Tlie  communities  have  discussed  building 
treatment  plants,  even,  in  the  case  of  Athol. 
have  had  an  engineering  study  made — but 
no  cleanup  plans  have  been  carried  out. 

"No  town  below  these  mills  has  done  any- 
tUng  for  years  to  clean  up  pollution,"  said 
Walsh.    "But  can  you  blame  them?" 

In  general,  industry  sp>okesmen  and  some- 
times even  health  officials  tend  to  blame 
river  pollution  on  the  absence  of  Inade- 
quacy of  municipal  sewer  systems. 

RESPO  NSmrLITT 

Certainly  the  towns  below  the  mills  must 
bear  their  share  of  responsibility  for  pol- 
lution after  the  river  reaches  them.  But 
what  happens  before  the  river  reaches  the 
towns? 

Before  the  river  reaches  Templeton.  where 
the  paper  mills  are  located,  its  color  ap- 
pears natural,  the  water  has  no  smell,  and, 
according  to  conservationists,  it's  not  below 
Grade  C,  meaning  the  water  is  clean  enough 
to  support  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

A  half  mile  below  the  Templeton  bridge, 
after  the  Seaman  and  Baldwinvllle  mills  get 
through  with  It.  the  Otter  River  turns  Into  a 
pale  gray,  thick  sut>stance  freckled  with 
black  streaks  of  sewage.  Its  surface  Is 
strewTi  with  broken  bottles,  pots  and  pans, 
and  automobile  hubcaps. 

The  New  England  Interstate  water  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission  gave  its  lowest 
rating — Grade  E,  or  unsatisfactory — to  this 
section  of  the  Otter  River  in  1961. 

The  commission — unlike  the  fishermen — 
expressed  no  interest  at  that  time  in  making 
the  river  sparkle  again.  The  highest  stand- 
ard it  aimed  for  on  that  section  of  the  river 
was  Grade  D — "suitable  for  transportation 
of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  without  ntii- 
sance,  and  for  power,  navigation,  and  cer- 
tain industrial  uses." 

The  condemning  of  any  river  to  that  status 
permanently  does  not  please  conservation- 
ists, or  those  who  live  within  sniffing  dis- 
tance. 

IN    SEPTIC    SHAPE 

"This  thing  Is  in  septic  shape,"  a  conserva- 
tionist remarked. 

"It's   a    disgrace,"    a    resident    said. 

This  again  points  up  the  continuing  de- 
bate berween  those  who  feel  all  rivers  should 
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b«  clean,  and  those  who  feel  that,  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  8t)me  atreanis  have  to  be  u8e<J 
to  dispose  of  industrial  wastes  and  munUl- 
pal  sewage 

The  Birch  Hill  Reservoir,  a  federal  floxl 
control  area.  Is  a  picturesque  4.iX)0  acres  of 
wilderness  doited  with  picnic  areas  and  na- 
ture trails.  There  Is  pleaaant  bathing  In 
clean  Lalte  Dennison  provided  the  wind 
doesn't  blow  foul  odors  from  the  nearby  Otter 
River  On  hot  and  humid  days  the  smell  la 
unbearable,   those  who  j?o  there  say 

The  Otter  Joins  the  Millers  in  this  ana 
Their  mating  resembles  the  pouring  of 
chicken  gravy  intti  i  clear  glass  of  wat<!r 
Aitcr  the  unhappy  union  with  her  ruined 
Btep-sister  the  Millers  also  becomes  monster- 
gr»y  and  gravy  thick 

Driving  through  South  Royalston,  one  won- 
ders how  people  can  stand  the  odor  A  dis- 
tressed resident  remarked  We  have  glv^en 
up  hope  A  town  of  this  size  has  very  little 
political  pull   " 

At  Birch  Hill  Dam,  at>cve  South  Royaistcn. 
two  to  ave  feet  of  this  murky  slime  has  be^n 
backed  Into  a  huge  basin  blasted  out  of  a 
mountain  of  rock  When  the  water  Is  let 
out.  It  flushes  like  a  sewer  down  through 
South  Royalston  and  Into  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Bears  Den 

usm  TO  nsH 

Arthur  l«>ve:y  Jr  >f  Orange  a  retired  coi- 
•ervatlonlst  used  to  C'.>me  to  flsh  the  MllUrs 
River  where  It  flows  through  the  Bears  Den. 

"Tou  could  hardly  get  near  the  place  on  a 
weekend."  he  said.  "The  cars  used  'a  line 
the  access  road  clear  back  to  the  main  road 
and  then  a  half  mile  down  that  on  both 
sides. 

"Nobtxly  comes  here  any  more."  he  said 

It  wasn't  difficult  to  see  why 

The  scummy  rxlcs  ire  c<'vered  with  thl:k 
layers  of  what  looks  like  papier  mache  On 
the  surf  we  of  the  fllrhy  stream,  strange  piles 
of  unidentifiable  mess  floit  downstream  A 
sickly  two-inch  flsh  is  desperately  gaapi  ig 
for  air  "It  will  die  before  It  grows  any 
longer."  a  fishery  expert  remarks. 

The  sh  ires  of  the  dying  river  are  cove-ed 
with  thick  vegetation.  This  wasn't  hsre 
before  they  murJered  the  Siilllers.''  Lovely 
remarked  The  land  Is  dirt  cheap  around 
here  now      But  who  wafits  to  buy'" 

The  tiny  bonee  ot  a  long-dead  bird  He  on 
one  of  the  rocks  near  the  edge  of  the  stream 
"&layt>e  he  tried  to  drink  the  water.  '  someone 
remarked. 

Half  burled  under  the  busnea  :;e«  an  old 
sign.  Tfie  time-worn  letters  say  'Public 
Pishing  .\re«     The  date    "1933   ' 

Above  the  river,  on  the  only  access  road.  In 
a  small  cottage  live  Mr  and  Mrs  Kenneth 
Knowlton  of  East  Prrvidence  RJ  They  built 
the  place  18  ye.\.'s  ago  for  a  vacation  and  re- 
tirement retreat 

'rr's    THl    SMKX" 

"We  can't  even  go  outdoors  any  more,"  said 
tdn.  Knowlton  "We  built  a  barbecue  pit 
and  can  t  .tse  it  We  .*\ave  a  front  porch  but 
we  can  t  sit  on  1:  It's  the  smell.  We  even 
have  to  keep  the  windows  closed  " 

A  young  waitress  In  a  sm.xll  BaldwlnvUIe 
restaurant  turned  to  a  conservationist  who 
accompanied  reporters  on  a  fact-Sndlng 
tour:  'Are  yo.i  going  to  do  sc^mething  about 
the  river''"  she  aBk'>d  '"They  build  all  those 
fancy  buildings  in  Boston  but  nobody  cares 
If  we  rot  away  here  " 

Seaman  Paper  Co  has  been  In  operation  In 
Templeton  at  lu  present  plant  since  194fl  It 
moved  into  a  mill  once  occupied  by  Statler 
TlMue  Go.  of  rk>merv'.i:e  It  employs  about 
80  persons  Last  year,  it  paid  the  town  of 
Templeton  M.630  47  in  taxes. 

Baldwinv'lle  Products  Co  has  been  In  op- 
eration it  lU  nill;  sln^e  1910  The  mill  was 
previously  occupied  by  the  Al  Adams  Pnper 
Co.  The  mill  employs  about  80  persons 
La«t  year.  It  paid  the  town  of  Templeton 
113.478  20  la  rea;  eaUte  taxes 


Together  the  mills  employ  about  110  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  live  In  the  Templeton 
area.  Together,  last  year,  they  paid  out 
117  109  67  In  real  estate  taxes.  The  town 
coUected  a  total  of  »629,324  97  In  real  estate 
taxes  last  year 

Ixxiking  down  at  the  murky  waters  of  the 
Millers  In  the  Bears  Den,  at  the  beautiful 
wilderness  ruined  for  potential  recreation 
development,  a  state  conservationist,  shook 
his  head  "Look  at  that.'"  he  said,  "Is  this 
so-called  Industrial  growth  and  progress 
really  worth  this''" 

(Prom   the  Worcester    (Mass)    Evening   Ga- 
zette, Aug   30,  19601 
Th«    PotitrrioN     Picht:     "Hioh     Cost     ro« 

DKATH      or      A      RiVKB"— iKDPSTRirs       Mov« 
SLOWXT    in    CtiANtNO    0P   Thcik    Wastss 

(By  Geraldlne  A   Collier  and 
Robert  Z   Nemeth) 

If  there  Is  a  high  cost  of  dying"  for  a  per- 
son, there  may  be  an  even  higher  cost  for  the 
death  of  a  river — lost  valuable  tax  pro[>erty, 
lost  potential  recreation  areas,  lost  water 
resources 

Thus,  the  towns  along  the  Otter  and  the 
Millers  Rivers  are  paying  for  the  wastes  they 
have  pumped  Into  the  waters.  In  the  same 
sense,  they  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  wastes 
from  two  Templeton  mills — Seaman  Paper 
Co  and  BaldwlnvUIe  Products  Co ,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Ernng  Paper  Co 

rrVS-TKAB    DIAIOCtTK 

There  began  In  February,  19<J1,  a  long  cor- 
respondence between  the  state  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Seaman  Paper  Co 

According  to  a  record  of  the  correspond- 
ence, complied  by  the  DPH  the  PDW  wanted 
to  know,  right  then,  what  the  company  was 
going  to  do  about  pollution  abatement 

Several  weeks  later  the  DPH,  having  re- 
ceived no  reply,  threatened  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attorney  general's  office.  The  list 
shows  a  reply  from  Seaman  Paper  the  next 
day. 

There  followed  about  two  years  of  discus- 
sions and  letters  By  November,  1963,  the 
matter  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  the 
DPH  sent  another  note  to  Seaman,  remind- 
ing the  Company  of  river  conditions  below 
the  plant,  and  setting  a  meeting  to  discuss 
waste  disposal  problems. 

At  the  meeting  It  was  agreed  that  Seaman 
would  submit  data  on  pollution  from  Its 
plant  by  April  1.  1964  A  short  time  later 
the  DPH  gave  the  company  until  June  1, 
1964.  to  do  lU  work 

In  July,  1964.  the  Seaman  Paper  Co.  sent 
the  DPH  a  report  on  the  data  coUected. 

More  than  a  year  later,  in  September.  1966, 
the  DPH  wrote  to  Seaman,  according  to  the 
corTe8p<:>ndence  list,  reminding  the  company 
that  wastes  were  being  discharged  Into  the 
Otter  River,  reminding  the  company  that  a 
rep>:irt  on  abatement  was  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  DPH  and  ordering  the  report 
submitted  by  Nov.  15.  1966, 

An  October.  1965.  letter  back  to  the  DPH 
said  the  company  hoped  to  eliminate  wastes. 

In  March.  I96fl.  the  DPH  looked  at  a  study 
of  waste  disposal  being  conducted  at  Seaman 
and  noted  In  a  report  that  "the  waste  itudy 
at  this  plant  Is  to  be  completed  In  July.  1966  " 

SXAMAN    KXPOtT    OtTI 

According  to  the  DPH.  the  company  asked 
for  a  brief  extension  for  "technical  rea8<ins." 
The  DPH  expects  a  report  on  the  study  althln 
a  couple  of  weeks 

Albert  R  Yraola.  technical  director  at  the 
plant,  says  he  does  not  know  when  the  report 
wUl  be  completed 

iTn  not  sure  when  we  will  be  finished," 
he  said,  but  we  are  wijrking  steadily  along 
to  determine  the  quantities  and  types  of 
wnare  dlsptieal  here   " 

Asked  If  the  company  Is  polluting  the  river. 
Yraola  said: 

Well.  I  wouldn't  use  the  word  "pollution". 
This   Is  not   the   type  of   waste,   like  sewage 


which  carries  disease -causing  bacteria,"  said 
YrtMjla. 

"It  Is  true  that  sometimes  some  amount  of 
wastes  does  get  into  the  river,  yes.  But  it's 
not  poisonous. 

"The  wastes  can  discolor  the  river:  add  clay 
to  It.  making  It  look  milky  And.  if  you  get 
too  much  paper  fiber  Into  the  water,  this  can 
decompose,  eating  up  oxygen  and  killing  flsh 
life" 

Yraola  said  part  of  the  waste  study  being 
conducted  at  the  plant  Involves  technical 
changes  in  the  internal  processes  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  used.  "When  you  re- 
duce the  amount  of  water  used,  you  naturally 
reduce  the  amount  of  waste  which  goes  baclt 
Into  the  stream 

"We're  working  very  closely  with  the  DPH." 
he  said,  "and  In  the  course  of  time  we  expect 
this  work  to  beiir  fruit" 

The  DPH  says  Seaman  Is  "on  schedule" 
and  "doing  a  good  Job  '" 

The  waters  of  the  Otter  River,  after  being 
used  by  Seaman,  flow  on  down  to  Baldwln- 
vUIe Products  Co — which  has  built  a  settling 
basin  to  clean  up  the  water  before  It  Is  used 
In  the  plant. 

After  the  water  Is  cleaned.  It  la  used  In  the 
BaldwlnvUIe  plant,  then  piped  out,  back  into 
the  Otter  River  to  flow  dowiiatream. 

BALXIWINVILLE      PRODtC-TS    CASX 

Then  there  Is  the  case  of  BaldwlnvUIe 
Products  and  the  DPH 

On  Nov,  27.  1956,  the  DPH  sent  a  letter  to 
the  company.  The  letter  said  an  Inspecil.in 
showed  the  company  was  discharging  wastes 
from  Its  paper-making  processes  directly  into 
the  Otter  River,  they  were  polluting  the 
river. 

DPH  officials  suggested  that  the  company 
retain  the  services  of  a  consulting  engineer 
to  "supervise  treatment  and  construction  of 
adequate  treatment  facilities'"  to  prevent 
further  p>ollutlon  of  the  river. 

Progress  must  have  been  slow,  because 
nine  years  later — October.  1965 — the  com- 
pany notified  the  DPH  that  It  had  hired  an 
engineering  firm  The  engineers  would  make 
a  survey  and  prepare  a  report  on  water  pol- 
lution. 

The  DPH  answered  with  an  order:  Com- 
plete   the    engineering    report    by    April    15. 

1966,  prepare  onstructlon  drawings  by  Dec. 
15.    1966.    start   building   by   the   summer  of 

1967.  begin  operating  by  May   1.   1968 
"The  department  requires  thAt  you  move 

with  all  possible  s[>eed.  so  that  the  nuisance 
conditions  In  the  Otter  and  Millers  rivers, 
caused  by  the  waste  discharged  from  your 
plant  are  eliminated,"  the  DPH  told  Bald- 
wlnvUIe at  that  time. 

Nrw  DBADLrNE  UNAVAILABLE 

Evidently  speed  was  not  possible,  because 
the  DPH  has  now  extended  the  deadline  for 
the  engineering  report — which  was  April  15. 
The  DPH  does  not  have  the  new  date  avail- 
able 

Morris  Rubin,  head  of  research  for  the 
Erving  Paper  Co  ,  the  parent  of  BaldwlnvUIe 
Products,  says  the  company  has  been  con- 
ducting tests  for  the  past  several  months  oa 
the  Otter  River  and  now  has  "a  most  com- 
plete set  of  data" 

Rubin  said  the  data  was  necessary  In 
order  to  give  consulting  engineers  back- 
ground Information  they  ■will  need  In  order 
to  recommend  typves  of  pollution  abatement 
equipment 

Asked  when  the  rep<irt  of  the  engineers 
will  be  ready,  Rubin  said  "'I  couldn't  really 
s-iy.  but  probably  later  this  fall  He  said  the 
report  had  to  be  given  to  the  DPH,  "but  I 
don't  remember  Jiut  when  that  date  Is." 

ERVtNC   PAFES  griZZED 

Asked  If  the  parent  plant,  Erving  Paper  Co. 
iin  the  Millers,  and  the  subsidiary  plant. 
BaldwlnvUIe  Products  Co  on  the  Otter  River, 
were  discharging  Industrial  wastes  Into  the 


river.  Rubin  replied:  "Of  course,  we  are  dis- 
charging wastes  Into  the  rivers," 

Asked  If  this  Is  causing  pollution  of  the 
rivers,  Rubin  said:  "Every  time  you  spit  In 
a  river,  you  are  polluting  it." 

Asked  to  what  degree  Industrial  wastes 
from  the  plants  are  polluting  these  rivers, 
Rubin  said:  "To  what  degree?  I  have  no 
comment  on  that.  But  let  me  Just  say  we 
want  to  do  our  share  to  clean  up  the  rivers." 

Recently  the  pipe  that  leads  from  the  back 
of  the  BaldwlnvUIe  plant  was  observed 
pumping  gallons  of  papier-mache  colored 
liquid  into  the  Otter  River. 

Downstream  it  went.  Joining  the  Millers 
River.  Just  beyond  the  meeting  place  Is  the 
Birch  HUl  Dam,  where  two  to  five  feet  of  It 
Is  stored  bv  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  storage  was  started  because  of  a  request 
bv  officials  of  Royalston,  Athol,  and  Orange 
to  the  division  engineer.  Col.  Reml  O.  Renter. 
It  was  thought  that  this  water  could  be  used 
to  flush  the  Millers  to  reduce  pollution  con- 
ditions downstream. 

STINKING   LAGOON 

Behind  the  dam.  the  color  of  the  water 
changes  from  putty  to  a  sickening  green,  the 
texture  changes  from  a  flowing  liquid  to  a 
thick,  nauseating  soup,  and  the  pollution 
problem  changes  from  a  smelly  river  to  a 
stinking  lagoon, 

"What  happened,""  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  "Is  that  we  are 
creating  a  settling  basin  for  pollution  coming 
from  upstream  paper  companies.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  emptying  the  basin." 

There's  nothing  at  South  Royalston  to  stop 
the  pollution,  until  It  reaches  the  once-mag- 
nlflcent  area  of  the  Bears  Den,  a  beautiful, 
curving  valley,  which  Is  being  used  as  "a 
natural  cesspool  to  clean  up  the  river  before 
It  reaches  Athol  and  Orange."  according  to 
one  conservationist. 

•'The  state  allows  the  Bears  Den  area  to 
act  as  a  natural  cleaner  for  the  mUls,""  he 
added,  "to  clean  up  their  dirty  water  as  much 
as  possible  before  It  gets  to  Athol,  so  Athol 
won't  complain  too  much. 
"You  know,  that  Just  Is  not  right." 


IProm  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 

Gazette.  Sept.  1.  1966) 

The    PoLLtrriON    Fight:    United    States 

TIGHTENS      THE      CONTROLS 

iBy  Geraldlne  A  Collier  and  Robert  Z. 
Nemeth  1 

Water  polluters  can't  run  and  they  can't 
hide 

"The  existence  of  a  nationwide  policy  of 
water  pollution  control  l.<^  now  a  fact  of  life 
which  will  have  to  be  faced."  says  Walter 
Newman,  chief  of  water  resources  for  the 
northe.'vstern  regional  office  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 

"There  Is  no  place  In  the  country  where 
an  Industry  can  move  and  get  away  with 
pollution;  there  Is  no  place  where  a  city  or 
town  can  ignore  Its  responsibilities  any  long- 
er," he  added. 

Eight  times,  between  1912  and  1964,  the 
U.S.  Congress  adopted  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation. 

Each  of  the  eight  times,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  given  the  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise and  cooperate  with  the  state  govern- 
ments, but  all  Initiative  and  authority  for 
pollution  control  continued  to  remain  with 
the  states. 

If  states  did  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
clean  up  their  waters,  no  one  could  force 
them  to      The  laws  had  no  teeth. 

LAW    WITH  TEETH 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  the  Water  Quality 
Act,  providing  at  last  a  sharp  set  of  molars 
with  which  to  bite  down  on  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

In  a  speeded-up  national  attack  on  pollu- 
tion, the   1965  Act   provides  that  all  states 


must   establish   standards   of   water   quality 
for  aU  Interstate  rivers  by  July  1,  1967. 

After  the  water  quality  standards  are  set, 
the  states  must  see  that  the  standards  are 
met. 

Any  state  which  falls  to  accomplish  this 
wlU  have  the  job  done  for  It  by  the  federal 
government, 

"There's  hardly  a  stream  anywhere,"  said 
Newman,  "that  Isn't  either  Itself  an  Inter- 
state stream  or  Isn't  a  tributary  to  an  Inter- 
state stream." 

Consequently,  the  1965  Act  covers  prac- 
tically every  river  in  Massachusetts. 

Besides  the  warning  to  clean  up  pollution. 
the  1965  Act  also  provides  encouragement 
for  municipalities  to  act.  The  act  provides 
a  maximum  of  $1.2  million  or  30  percent 
(which  Is  smaller)  to  a  community  building 
sewage  treatment  works  or  a  maximum  of 
$4  8  million  or  30  percent  (again,  which  is 
smaller)  for  a  project  involving  several  com- 
munities. The  money  factor  itself  was  not 
new — previous  legislation  provided  same 
aid — but  the  amounts  were  increased. 

There  was  also  In  the  1965  Act  a  provision 
for  $20  mllUon  a  year  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  help  develop  or  demonstrate  new  or 
improved  methods  for  controlling  discharges 
of  untreated  or  Inadequately  treated  sewage 
or  other  waste  from  sewers.  These  grants 
would  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project 
cost. 

GRANTS   fN  ADEQUATE 

There  are  many  people  who  feel  that  the 
grants  are  not  adequate,  particularly  for 
large  cities. 

Worcester,  for  example,  has  been  told  It 
would  cost  an  estimated  $14  million  to  mod- 
ernize the  city's  sewer  system.  The  federal 
government  would  allow  the  city  $12  millloD 
towards  the  project,  leaving  the  city  with  a 
bUl  of  $12.8  million. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  D  of  Maine,  this 
year  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  1965 
Act  by  taking  off  the  dollar  celling  on  grants 
for  individual  and  Joint  sewage  treatment 
construction  projects  and  provide  a  30-per- 
cent grant  for  every  approved  project  regard- 
less of  the  total  cost. 

In  presenting  his  legislation  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Muskie  commented.  "In  the 
early  days  of  our  work.  I  sometimes  despaired 
of  progress  In  this  field.  But  in  the  last  year 
we  have  seen  a  remarkable  shift  in  opinion 
and  support." 

The  legislation  has  passed  both  branches 
of  Congress  but  with  different  total  appro- 
priation figures.  Tliese  are  now  being 
Ironed  out  in  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee. 


INCREASED   AID    NEEDED 

The  need  for  some  kind  of  increase  In  fi- 
nancial aESlstance  can  be  plainly  seen. 
While  Worcester's  suggested  project  would 
cost  $14  million  by  Itself,  the  entire  New 
England  region  In  1966  was  allotted  $9.5  mil- 
lion by  the  federal  government  for  this  work. 
Mass.ichusetts'  share  of  the  regional  allot- 
ment was  $2.96  million. 

Neither  the  1965  Act  nor  Muskie's  present 
bin  would  do  anything  for  industrial  pollu- 
tion abatement  costs. 

There  are  several  bills  in  Congress,  includ- 
ing one  sponsored  by  U.S.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte, 
R-Pittsfleld,  which  would  provide  tax  con- 
cessions for  Industries  for  their  expenditures 
for  antipollution  facilities. 

Similar  bUls  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress In  past  years  and  all  have  died. 

CENTRAL    CONTBOL 

A  significant  section  of  the  1965  Act  was 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  to  gather  un- 
der one  roof  all  pollution  problems  previously 
scattered  In  several  federal  departments  and 
agencies. 


A  later  executive  order  by  President  John- 
son transferred  this  new  administration  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"The  whole  history  of  pollution  control  ha« 
been  directed  towards  public  health,"  said 
Newsman. 

"In  the  past,  potential  menace  of  public 
health  was  the  only  reason  for  pollution  con- 
trol," he  added. 

"But  now.  other  factors,  such  as  the  de- 
.struction  of  recreation  by  pollution,  are  be- 
ing taken  into  consideration  by  the  federal 
government."  he  said. 

Despite  the  federal  authority  set  up  In  the 
bill,  Newman  believes  that  the  "philosophy" 
behind  the  Act  "makes  pollution  control  still 
the   primary   responsibility  of  the  states." 

In  signing  tlie  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
President  Johnson  stated: 

"The  ultimate  victory  of  reclaiming  this 
portion  of  our  national  heritage  really  rests 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  people  of  America, 
not  Just  the  government  here  in  Washington. 
Much  of  the  money,  and  some  of  the  imagi- 
nation, much  of  the  effort  must  be  generated 
at  the  local  level.  Then,  and  really  only 
then,  will  this  blueprint  for  victory  become 
victory  in  fact," 

Fight  Against  Pollution  Erupts  on 
Several  Fronts 
With  local  and  state  officials  expressing  a 
growing  concern  about  the  condition  of  Mas- 
sachusetts' waterways,  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution—a forgotten  battle  for  many  years- 
has  erupted  on  several  fronts. 

In  Leominster,  the  Sewer  Commission  has 
been  called  on  the  carpet  by  Councillor  An- 
gelo  Plcucci  last  night  after  the  Board  of 
Health  disclosed  that  300.000  gallons  of  raw 
sewerage  are  being  dumped  daily  into  the 
Nashua  River. 

'As  far  as  the  rest  of  us  (the  council) 
knew,  all  the  city's  waste  was  being  treated 
properlv.  it  now  appears  that  it  hasn't  been. 
I  want  some  fast  talking  as  to  why  this  has 
been  allowed  to  persist  for  so  long,"  Plcucci 
said. 

Arthur  Slmard,  superintendent  of  the 
treatment  plant,  claimed  that  the  city  has 
ample  facilities  to  treat  the  waste  being 
dumped  into  the  river  b'ut  is  not  utilizing  It. 
In  Athol.  selectmen  are  determined  to  get 
the  ball  rolling  again  for  the  construction  of 
a  $1.4  million  sewage  treatment  plant  on  the 
Millers  River. 

"The  Millers  River  is  polluted."  Chairman 
John  F.  Casella  said,  '"Why  wait  for  anyone 
else  to  clean  up  their  portion?  We  should 
do  ours  because  it  Is  right  to  do  It.  We 
could  be  the  leaders  along  the  river.  Once 
we  get  our  plant  done,  the  other  towns  will 
have  to  follow." 

The  sewage  plant  project  was  shelved  at 
the  March  town  meeting  after  voters  could 
not  find  a  money  source  for  the  $63,000 
needed  for  engineering  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

In  Boston,  a  $150  million  bond  issue  to 
finance  state  aid  to  communities  that  under- 
take anti-pollution  projects  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  night.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  $100  million  recommended  by  Gov, 
Volpe  and  $200  million  urged  by  a  legislative 
committee  headed  by  Sen,  Joseph  Ward, 
D-Fltchburg. 

The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  adopt  a  resolution 
asking  the  Congress  to  increase  the  amount 
of  federal  assistance  to  antl-pollutlon  and 
sewage  dlsp>osal  programs. 

The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  says  a 
drive  Is  on  to  decrease  water  pollution  In 
Boston  Harbor. 

Authority  Chairman  Thomas  P.  Callaghan 
said  the  Boston  Harbor  Pollution  Committee 
has  found  sources  of  pollution  and  has  begun 
action  to  eliminate  them. 
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Callaghan  said  petroleum  oompanlw  have 
•greed  to  try  to  control  spillage  from  tank- 
ers. Cargo  terminal  op>erator8  have  agreed 
to  remove  rubbish  from  piers 


[Prom      the      Worcester      (Masai       Evening 

Oazett*.  Sept  2   1966 1 
The    Pollvtton    Picmt      Rivtr.    Rrvra    St»t 

Aw*T     Pbom     Mt     Doob — Bat     Stat*     I» 

Rankko  Among  Nation's  Worst  OmNOKua 
{  By  Gertildlne  A.  Collier  and  Robert  Z 
Nemethi 

"In  the  West.  If  someone  b«come«  aAuent. 
he  builds  his  home  alongside  a  river  or  lake 
In  Maas^ichusetts.  people  move  aa  far  aa  pos- 
sible fri>ni  a  river  ' 

That  remark,  according  to  Stat*  Sen  Jo- 
seph D  Ward.  D-Fltchburg.  cajne  from  Mur- 
ray St«'in.  the  federaJ  governments  water 
pollution  enforcement  director,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  fedenU  and  state  officials  m  Wash- 
ington. 

Stein  repeatedly  named  the  Bay  Stat* 
among  the  nation's  worst  polluters,  he  said. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  all  states  must  set  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  all  Interstate  streams  by  next  July. 
They  are  also  required  to  draw  up  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  pollution  abatement 
with  8pe<-lflc  dates  for  completion. 

Resp<  :'..<lbiiuy  for  classlfving  the  streams 
fails  upon  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Health  It  wlil  be  entirely  up  to  them  to 
determine  the  classification  for  each  part  of 
each  stre«m 

Conserv.uionists  h.'jve  expressed  skepticism 
about  this  arrangement  They  say  the 
Health  l>«-partment'8  claaslflcatlon  may  result 
In  lltf.e  more  than  a  "llcenae  to  pollute" 
They  also  doubt  that  classlflcatlon  lt«elf 
wo\iid  do  much  to  eliminate  pollution  unless 
It  Is  followed  by  drastic  abatement  measures. 

The  federa.1  Wat«r  Pollution  Control  Ccm- 
mlsalon  Is  standing  by  to  lend  technical  aj- 
sUtance  with  the  clasalflcatlon^lf  the  state 
asks  for  It. 

No  sxich  request  for  federal  h«lp  has  been 
made,  according  to  Walter  P  Newman  chief 
of  water  resources  activities  at  the  commis- 
sion's Btieton  office. 

Richard  M  Power,  the  state's  water  pollu- 
tion control  chief,  and  all  basic  technical 
work  for  claaslflcaUon  has  been  done  already 
Hearings  on  the  clasalflcation  will  be  started 
In  the  ftll. 

There  :\re  now  no  uniform  federal  water 
quality  standards  Newman  said  they  vary 
In  dlffer'T.t  part-s  of  the  country 

The  New  England  Interstate  Water  Pollu- 
tion Oontrt)!  Commission  regulates  the  states' 
water  qviallty  cl ass Iflca "Ions  In  this  part  of 
the  country 

Under  Its  classlflcatlon  system,  completed 
In  1961  water  Is  rated  from  Class  A  to  Claas 
E. 

— A  Class  A  stream  Is  suitable  for  any 
use,  tnclidlp.g  drinking  and  swimming  Its 
character  Is     uniformly  excellent  " 

— A  Claw  B  stream  differs  from  Class  A 
mainly  bet-.*u.ie  It  may  require  treatment 
before  t>elng  drank 

— Class  C  means  that  the  stream  may  be 
used  for  boating  and  Irrigation  of  crops  that 
will  be  Cixiked  tjefore  they  are  eaten  Its 
waters  are  clean  enough  for  fish  and  game 
and  are  suitable  for  most  Industrial  use 

— Class  D  water  Is  suitable  for  carrying  off 
sewage  And  Industrial  wastes  In  moderation, 
certain  Industrial  uses,  and  navigation  when 
necessary 

— C'.ass  E  streams  contain  either  no  dis- 
solved oxygen  or  too  little  to  sustain  under- 
water life  They  may  contain  oil  and  grease, 
scum,  debris,  sludge  potentlallv  toxic  or 
foul-tasting  substances  free  acids  or  alkalies, 
and  dangerous  amovint  of  bacteria  from  hu- 
man waste  These  are  streams  whose  waters 
are  tinted  and  smell  They  are  •onsidered 
'unsatisfactory." 


The  Nashua  River,  from  the  point  whert 
it  crosses  the  Westminster  line  into  Flich- 
burg  and  from  Pltchburg  northward  to  New 
Hampshire  and  the  sea.  is  rated  Class  E 

Among  others,  parts  of  the  Millers  and 
Otter  nvers  are  also  classtfled  K. 

Sen  EowAEO  M  Ken  nest  has  noted  that 
the  Merrimack,  Connecticut,  and  Blackstone 
rivers  in  Massachusetu  are  Class  D  streams, 
"suitable  only  for  transportation  of  sewage 
and  industrial  w<iste" 

Gov  Volpe  says  that  practically  all  rivers 
In  the  state  are  polluted  to  some  degree. 

The  sentiment  of  most  conservationists 
and  sportsmen  was  expressed  by  Emerson 
Chandler,  wildlife  manager  for  Central 
Massachusetts  oX  the  state  Division  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game. 

Chandler  said  a  certain  phase  of  a  river 
may  be  classified  by  the  Health  Department 
as  Class  D — not  fit  for  recreation  but  suit- 
able for  some  Industrial  use  Pollution, 
therefore.  In  that  stream  would  be  controlled 
to  the  point  that  It  fits  Class  D  and  uo  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  upgrade  It  to  Class 
C  or  higher,  he  said. 

Public  hearings  must  be  held  on  the  classi- 
fications, however,  and  the  classifications 
must  be  submitted  to  the  federal  government 
which  could  veto  them. 

John  B.  Casazza.  a  state  sanitary  engineer 
responsible  for  the  Worcester  area,  said  "We 
decide  on  the  classification  of  certain  phases 
of  a  stream  after  we  decide  what  the  best 
uses  of  the  stream  are.  Then  we  will  hold 
hearings.  The  classlflcatlon  could  be 
changed  by  strong  testimony  at  these  hear- 
ings. But  we  assume  that  our  proposal  will 
be  followed." 

"The  trouble  Is."  says  Power,  '"that  If  every 
single  source  of  F>olIutton  was  shut  off  today. 
It  would  be  18  months  before  anyone  noticed 
any  difference.  The  contamination  Is  pretty 
well   Ingrained." 

The  Interior  Department's  Newman,  him- 
self a  sanitary  engineer,  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  modem  pollution  control  project  for  a 
manufacturing  company  could  cost  up  to  36 
p>er  cent  of  the  company's  total  capital  out- 
lay. 

At  present  there  are  no  federal  or  state 
provisions  to  aid  the  companies  with  their 
pollution  problem.  "There  Is  simply  no  In- 
centive for  Industry  to  clean  up  pollution," 
Newman  contended. 
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RkVOLPTiON  To  End  Pollution  or  RivtHS 

9ruasE)  BT  Udall 

(By  Gcraldtne  A.  Collier  and  Robert  Z. 

Nemeth ) 

"Ift  clear  all  across  the  land  that  the  peo- 
ple are  ahead  of  their  leaders  In  wanting 
pollution  stopped  And  If  the  leaders  don't 
do  something,  I  suspect  people  will  select 
new  leaders,"  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  said  on  his  tour  of  polluted 
rivers  here  yesterday 

He  spoke  of  a  "new  American  revolution" 
aimed  to  clean  up  the  nation's  waterways 
and  restore  Its  rivers  to  their  natural  beauty 

And  the  audience — local  and  state  leaders, 
health  and  conservation  officials  and  indus- 
try  representatives — nodded   their   approval 

INSPICT  nvE  Kums 

Udall  and  Sen  Edward  M  Ksnniby  con- 
ducted an  all-day  Inspection  of  five  streams 
termed  by  the  senator  "the  moet  seriously 
polluted  rivers  In  the  state,":  the  Charles, 
Merrimack,  Nashua,  Blackstone  and  Con- 
necticut, 

They  were  accompanied  by  Gov  Volpe,  Lt 
Governor  ElHot  L.  Richardson  and  scores  of 
legislators  of  the  river  valley  areas 

On  band  were  the  nation's  top  antl-pollu- 
tlon  authorities,  people  like  Murray  Stein. 
ttit  government's  chief  water  pollution  con- 


trol enforcement  officer;  James  M.  Quigley. 
commissioner  of  the  Pederal  Water  Polluti;  n 
Control  Administration.  Lester  KlashmuL. 
the  administration's  regional  director  and 
their  staffs  These  experts  came  along  to 
answer  questions  and  hold  workshops  on 
pollution  control 

STATrWtDB   EMPHASIS 

Purpose  of  the  Journey  was  to  put  a  state- 
wide emphasis  on  solving  water  pollution 
problems,  give  local  and  state  officials  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
federal  antl-pollutlon  programs,  and  give 
federal  officials  a  realistic  view  of  the  extent 
of  pollution  in  Massachusets. 

Praising  new-found  Interest  In  pollution 
problems,  Kennedy  cited  the  work  of  citi- 
zen's organizations  and  the  Worcester  Tele- 
grani  and  Evening  Gazette  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  antl-pollutlon  movement. 
The  Evening  Gazette  Is  currently  running 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  various  asf)ects  of 
the  pollution  fight, 

Tlie  senator  and  the  secretary  held  meet- 
ing and  press  conferences  In  Haverhill. 
Pltchburg.   Worcester.  Amhetst  and  Boston 

The  prevailing  theme  of  these  meetings 
was  that  pollution  Is  no  longer  a  state  prob- 
lem— It's  a  national  concern.  "Twenty  to 
thirty  years  from  today  the  blighted  regions 
of  this  country,  the  Appalachlas  of  the  fu- 
ture, will  be  the  river  valleys  that  failed  to 
clean  up  their  waters,"  Udall  warned. 

He  denounced  the  "fictions  of  pollution": 
the  once  popular  belief  that  pollution  Is  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  progress;  the  view 
that  pollution  control  is  an  expensive  luxury 
that  practical  people  can  do  without,  and 
that  fading  opinion  that  pkollutlon  control 
Is  nobody's  business. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Udall  stressed  that  the 
blame  for  past  neglect  has  to  be  shared 
by  the  federal  government,  the  state  com- 
munities and  Industry  alike  "We  m.ide 
some  big  and  costly  mistakes.  You  have 
been  slow  to  act."  Udall  told  his  audience, 
"but  so  was  the  country" 

WARNS    POUmClANS 

He  warned,  however  "The  number  of  con- 
servationists, bird  watchers  nnd  nature  lovers 
Is  rapidly  growing  In  this  country,  and  they 
may  trample  on  politicians" 

And  to  industry  he  had  this  to  say:  "The 
traditional  American  practice  of  using  the 
clean  water,  polluting  It.  and  then  let  the 
other  fellow  downstream  worry  about  it  Is 
over.  This  Is  bad  stewardship,  poor  citizen- 
ship and  something  the  American  people  will 
no  longer  tolerate." 

Both  Kr.NNCDY  and  Udall  emphasized  that 
neJther  municipalities  nor  Industry  are  ex- 
pected to  fully  bear  the  cost  of  pollution  con- 
uol.  They  said  30  per  cent  of  the  co*: 
should  be  assumed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 30  per  cent  by  the  state,  and  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent  by  the  communities 

"But  with  a  comprehensive  river  basin  pro- 
gram Involving  all  neighboring  states,  the 
government's  share  could  be  as  high  as  50  per 
cent."  KiNNEDt  contended. 

SIX  BH-LION  DOLLARS  BILL 

Kennedy  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  $6  mil- 
lion federal  water  pollution  control  bill,  now 
before  the  House,  and  said  the  state's  6h:>re 
from  that  appropriation  would  be  about  $160 
million.  He  noted,  however,  that  some 
changes  in  the  bill  may  be  expected. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Udall  stressed  that  suc- 
cess la  possible  only  through  the  full  coopern- 
Uon  of  federal,  state  and  local  authorities  and 
Industry.  "If  we  all  accept  responslbUltsv 
then  we  have  a  brand  new  ball  game.' 
Udall  ren^arked 

The  senator  and  the  secretary  praised  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  fnr  passing  a  $150 
million  water  polluUon  abatement  bill  ano 
allowing  tax  incentive  for  industries  thut 
spend  money  on  pollution  control. 


STRES=1ES    COOPERATION 

They  urged  other  st.ites  to  follow  suit. 
"There  will  be  no  victory  over  pollution  In 
New  England  until  all  states  of  the  region 
get  together  and  work  together.  PolluUon 
cannot  be  controlled  by  putting  up  no  tres- 
passing' signs  on  stat(j  Unes."  Udall  con- 
tended. ^    , 

Said  Udall.  "We  came  here  to  search  for 
the  right  pattern  of  cooperation  we  need  to 
make  the  country  fresh  and  cle.vn  again.  I'm 
heartened  by  the  response  of  oommunity  and 
Industry  represent.ailves.  We  now  have  new 
legislation,  new  hope  and  new  opportunity." 


INFLATION.  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES, 
AND  SNL^LL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Inflation 
and  the  record  high  Interest  rates  it  has 
fostered  are  placing  a  severe  strain  on  the 
limited  economic  resources  of  the  many 
small  busines.ses  of  this  country. 

And  once  again,  the  Congress  is  be- 
latedly seeking  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  small  bu.'^inessman  In  legislation 
which  did  not  recognize  his  problems 
when  it  wa.s  originally  drafted. 

It  is  important.  I  believe,  that  we 
soften  for  the  little  man  the  impact  of 
the  President's  proposed  tax  credit  sus- 
pension and  I.  therefore,  will  support  an 
exemption  for  the  small  businessman. 

Rrst  and  foremost  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman at  this  time  Is  the  problem  of 
offsetting  high  interest  rates.  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  tried  to  wait  until 
after  the  November  election  even  to  ad- 
mit that  wartime  spending  is  overheat- 
ing the  economy,  we  would  not  now  have 
Interest  rates  at  their  highest  level  in 
40  years. 

Now  the  administration  has  been 
forced  Into  half-way  admission  of  the 
situation.  But  it  has  yet  to  present  a 
comprehensive  and  realistic  program. 

So  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  act  without 
the  help  of  the  administration.  And  this 
situation  has  emphasized  once  again  the 
need  for  a  Senate  committee  with  legis- 
lative power  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  small  businessman  In  this  country. 
The  problems  of  small  business  are 
particularly  important  to  the  economy 
of  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
ranks  eighth  among  the  States  in  the 
number  of  tliese  enterprises  with  more 
than  169,000. 

The  problems  of  small  business,  it 
seems  to  me,  wil".  receive  full  and  prompt 
consideration  only  if  these  problems  are 
dealt  with  consistently  and  logically  by 
a  single  committee  that  has  not  only 
factfinding  responsibilities  but  the  au- 
thority to  consider  and  report  legislation 
to  the  full  Senate. 

This  is  In  no  sense  a  criticism  of  the 
woik  done  by  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

The  select  committee,  and  its  predeces- 
sor committees  going  back  to  the  open- 
ing days  of  World  War  11,  has  done  an 
Invaluable  job.  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  of  providing  information  about 
small  business  and  its  problems. 

Repeatedly  the  select  committee  has 
expressed  concern  about  the  plight  of 
the  small  businessman  in  this  country 
in  light  of  higher  Interest  rates,  in  the 
face  of  increasing  concentration  of  our 
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industrial  giants   and  In   many  other 
areas. 

The  committee  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  publicizing  the  various  kinds  of 
unfair  competition,  such  as  dual  dis- 
tribution, which  have  handicapped  small 
business. 

The  committee  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  greater  participation  by 
small  business  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment procurement  programs.  It  has 
prodded  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies, particularly  those  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  increase  the  share  of 
small  business  in  their  purchasing  pro- 
grams. This  has  been  a  long  and  hard 
struggle  and  the  results  are  still  far 
from  satisfactory. 

And  the  committee  has  been  a  prime 
watchdog  over  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  see  that  this  agency  per- 
forms the  duties  which  Congress  In- 
tended for  it. 

But  the  committee  lacks  the  vital  au- 
thority to  propose  legislative  solutions. 
If  there  Is  any  finding  that  SBA  is  not 
functioning  properly,  or  If  changes  in 
the  law  could  improve  the  situation,  our 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  is 
powerless  to  recommend  legislation  to 
make  the  necessary  changes. 

If  a  small  businessman  suggests,  as 
one  of  my  constituents  recently  did.  that 
the  Government  should  spend  more  time 
educating  the  small  businessman  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  the  committee  is 
powerless  to  develop  legislation  to  meet 
this  valid  criticism. 

Instead,  concern  Is  all  the  present 
Small  Business  Committee  can  express. 
It  Is  unable  to  translate  its  concern  into 
viable  legislative  proposals. 

The  full  effectiveness  of  the  commit- 
tee is  hampered  in  a  very  real  sense  by 
a  provision  in  the  resolution  establishing 
the  committee.    That  provision  says : 

No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred  to 
such  committee  and  such  committee  shall 
not  have  power  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise   have    legislative    Jurisdiction. 


Veterans'  Affairs  and  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  also  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  small  businessmen  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  Gtovernment  waste. 

We  in  the  Senate  and  our  counter- 
parts in  the  House  have  accompUshed 
a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  this  Congress.  The  problems  of  small 
business  have  been  neglected,  however. 
I  hope  In  the  next  Congress  we  will  be 
able  to  moimt  an  attack  on  these  prob- 
lems by  creating  a  committee  which  will 
have  the  legislative  authority  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  them. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


Almost  4  years  ago.  Senator  Prouty 
and  I,  among  others,  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion which  sought  to  give  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  the  powers  denied  to  it 
by  this  provision. 

■When  no  action  was  taken  on  the 
resolution  in  the  past  Congress,  we  again 
introduced  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  Congress. 

It  was  encouraging  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  promised  at  the  end 
of  the  past  Congress  that  hearings  would 
be  held  in  this  Congress.  Nonetheless. 
there  have  been  no  hearings  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  session  it  is  apparent  that 
none  will  be  held. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  I  In- 
tend to  press  this  matter  again  in  the 
next  Congress. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  crea- 
tion of  a  standing  Committee  on  Small 
Business  would  lead  to  a  demand  for 
other  standing  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  think  tlus  is  valid.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  need  not  only  for  this 
standing  Small  Business  Committee  but 
also  for  several  other  proposed  commit- 
tees, including  a  standing  Committee  on 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FOR- 
EIGN AID  DEBATE  OF  19€6  ANTD  A 
FEW   PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  FOR- 
EIGN AID  DEBATE  OF  1967 
Mr.    DODD.     Mr.    President.   I   note 
with  sorrow  that  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  voted  to  lop  off  another 
$100  million  from  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation  requested   by   the   administra- 
tion.   Because  I  had  not  anticipated  that 
the  vote  would  come  up  so  early  and  be- 
cause I  was  unavoidably  called  out  of 
town  on  Wednesday.  I  was  unable  to 
take    part    in    the    debate    as    I    had 
planned  to  do.    I  did,  however,  ask  that 
I    be    recorded    against    the    proposed 
reduction. 

To  be  realistic,  I  do  not  think  that  my 
presence  on  the  floor  could  have  made 
much  difference.  The  fact  is  that  this 
has  been  a  bad  year  for  foreign  aid. 

The  major  setbacks  suffered  by  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  this  year's  debate 
are  due  to  a  combination  of  factors. 

There  is  the  understandable  concern 
over  the  balance  of  pajTnents  and  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  There  is  the 
growing  feeling  that  our  program  over 
the  years  has  not  been  administered  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  There  are 
important  survivals  of  the  old  isolation- 
ism. But  much  more  damaging  than  all 
of  these  factors  was  the  full-fledged 
emergence  in  this  year's  debate  of  a  neo- 
isolationism  which  threatens  the  entire 
structure  of  our  foreign  policy  and  indeed 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself. 

The  debate  on  our  foreign  aid  prc«ram 
Is  completed  for  the  year.  But  it  will  be 
reopened  again  next  year.  Over  the  in- 
tervening period  I  take  It  for  granted 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  give  his  careful  attention  to  the 
many  problems  involved  in  our  foreign 
aid  program.  And  it  is  my  hope  that, 
among  other  things,  they  will  carefully 
weigh  the  consequences  of  this  year's 
drastic  reductions,  In  terms  of  their  im- 
pact on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, on  our  national  security,  and  on  our 
economic  well-being. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  H.  the 
United  States  has  spent  some  $116  billion 
on  foreign  aid  programs  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.    There  is  no  precedent  in 
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the  history  of  relations  between  nations 
for  generosity  on  such  a  scale  On  this 
point.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  said: 

There  is  no  other  ca«e  of  a  nation  arriving 
at  the  summit  of  world  power  seeking  no 
terrttorlai  scalna,  but  resolved  to  use  her 
strength  and  weaitn  In  the  cause  of  progreaa 
aad  freedom. 

THX    OLD    ISOI-ATIONWT* 

There  have  always  been  critics  of  our 
foreign  aid  program 

In  the  first  category  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning. 
that  it  has  been  a  vast  International 
boondoggle  which  has  sapped  our  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  discouraged  the  spirit 
of  Independent  enterprise  In  the  recipi- 
ent nations 

It  Is  distressing  that  there  are  people 
who  still  hold  to  this  position  because  I 
believe  that  the  record  contradicts  It  on 
every  pomt. 

There  have   been  serious  abuses  and 
weaknesses  In  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  I  do   not  wish   to   minimize   them 
But  these  are  outweighed  a  thousandfold 
by  the  record  of  accomplishment. 

To  those  who  clamor  for  massive  re- 
ductions in  our  foreign  aid  program  or 
who  charge  that  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  has  been  wasted,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant accomplishments  of  American 
foreign  aid — accomplishments  which 
have  not  only  contributed  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  other  peoples,  but  which 
have  made  contributions  of  at  least  equal 
dimension  to  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  our  own  country. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan.  $12  billion 
was  pumped  into  war-torn  Europe  in  an 
effort  to  restore  its  economy  and  e:c- 
pedlte  the  process  of  rebuilding.  In 
retrospfct.  I  do  not  believe  it  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  no  comparable 
sum  of  money  has  ever  accomplished  so 
much  In  so  brief  a  time  The  economies 
of  the  European  cotmtries  ha%e  been 
completely  revitalized.  Giant  steps 
have  been  made,  through  the  Europes.n 
Common  Market.  In  the  direction  jf 
economic  unification  And  the  en- 
hanced prosperity  of  Europe  has  aLio 
enhanced  our  own  prosperity  and  weli- 
belng  through  the  growing  volume  of 
trade  In  both  directions 

Our  torel^;n  aid  program  saved  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  tlie  postwar  period 

It  has  rehabilitated  Japan  so  that  she 
has  today  become  the  mo.st  prosperous 
and  most  highly  industrialized  nation 
In  Asia 

It  has  enabled  India  to  double  her  in- 
dustrial output  over  the  past  10  years  and 
to  Increase  her  food  production  by  50 
percent 

It  has  helped  the  Republic  of  China 
achieve  a  degree  of  economic  and  social 
profirress  which  has  today  made  her  a 
dispenser  of  technical  assistance  rather 
thiin  a  recipient  of  foreign  aid 

It  has  wrought  miracles,  as  well  In 
jountrles  like  Korea  and  Thailand  and 
liow  Iran,  all  of  which  have  made  giant 
trides  over  the  past  several  years  In 
terms  of  their  econonUc  and  social 
progress. 


And  It  has  thus  far  made  It  possible 
for  nations  like  Vietnam  and  Laos  to 
defend  their  freedom  against  Conmnunist 
aggression. 

In  the  modem  world,  especially,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  nation  to  Isolate  it- 
self in  a  foreign  policy  vacuum,  Our 
prosperity  and  our  rate  of  progress  are 
Intimately  related  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  world  around  us 

No  one.  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
attempted  to  calculate  the  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  our  own  people  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  our  aid  program 
But  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  direct 
costs  to  us  In  terms  of  dollars  have  over 
the  years  been  far  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  us  In  the 
form  of  increased  markets  for  our  ex- 
ports, increased  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production,  increased  outlets  for 
American  Investment,  and  the  remark- 
ably rapid  year-by-year  advance  regis- 
tered by  the  American  standard  of 
Uvlng 

American  export  sales  to  western 
Europe  have  more  than  doubled  since 
the  Marshall  plan.  To  Japan  our  sales 
have  more  than  quadrupled  In  con- 
quence  of  the  postwar  aid  program  and 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Japanese 
economy  Looking  toward  ttie  future.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  we  take  measures  to- 
day which  will  help  to  open  up  for  us 
the  great  potential  markets  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  And  our  aid  pro- 
gram Is  fulfilling  precisely  this  function 
by  introducing  American  products  and 
equipment  and  technology  In  all  those 
countries  that  are  recipients  of  our 
assistance. 

Moreover,  the  burden  of  foreign  aid, 
stated  as  a  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  has  certainly  not  been  as 
onerous  as  the  critics  would  make  it  ap- 
pear— and  the  figures  here  have  Im- 
proved from  year  to  year 

For  example.  In  1949  foreign  aid  to- 
taled S4.533  million,  or  1.7  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Over  the  next 
5  years,  the  average  was  about  1  4  per- 
cent Since  then,  the  percentage  has 
gone  down  progressively,  so  that  the  av- 
erage for  1965,  1966,  and  1967  will  prob- 
ably be  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  the  Library 
of  Congress  prepare  for  me  a  table  list- 
ing our  annual  output  for  foreign  aid, 
both  in  dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of 
our  GNP;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  full  text  of  this  table  Into 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr  EXDDD  Mr  President.  It  Is  not 
commonly  realized  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  by  94  8 
percent  since  1916  and  that  our  exports 
have  climbed  90  percent  over  the  same 
period 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  is  It  too  much 
to  suggest  that  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  devoted 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  In  recent 
years  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the 


many  indirect  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  us? 

THl    NrW    I3OUATI0NISTS 

The  old  Lsolatloiilsts  are  now  no  longer 
a  serious  force  to  contend  with.  But  the 
new  Isolationists  have  grown  In  strength 
and  boldness  until  they  are  now  able  to 
exercise  a  controlling  or  conditioning  In- 
fluence over  major  aspects  of  our  aid 
program — es;x>claUy  when  they  combine 
forces  with  the  old  isolationists. 

The  new  isolationists  are  dlfl3cult  to 
understand  Tlie  majority  of  them  were, 
until  recently,  supporters  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram who  used  to  join  in  excoriating  the 
blindness  and  Indifference  of  the  old 
Isolationists. 

They  were  not  merely  pro-foreign  aid, 
but  they  were  opposed  to  any  effort  to 
restrict  foreign  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries and  to  lef  twing  dictators  like  Nasser. 
Sukarno,  and  Nkrumah. 

But  now  they  liave  apparently  forgot- 
ten all  their  arguments  of  yesteryear,  and 
have  t)ecome  the  arch  restrlctlonlsts  In 
all   matters  relating   to  foreign  aid. 

They  have  cut  back  on  the  total  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs  until  it  stands  at 
Its  lowest  level  of  the  postwar  period. 

They  have  frustrated  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  authorize  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams for  2  years  Instead  of  1,  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  Inability  to  make  long-tenn  commit- 
ments was  undercutting  the  objectives  of 
our  aid  program. 

They  have  proposed  that  we  artificially 
limit  the  number  of  aid  recipients  to  40 
nations,  and  this  at  a  time  when  each 
year  witnesses  the  emergence  of  another 
half  dozen  newly  independent  nations, 
most  of  them  in  need  of  some  assi-stance. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  by 
the  new  isolationists  is  the  Vietnam  war. 
Apparently  they  believe  that  our  foreign 
aid  commitment  In  Vietnam  In  the  fifties 
and  early  sixties  was  somehow  respon- 
sible for  our  mlli'Ary  commitment  In 
Vietnam  today.  Whatever  their  motiva- 
tions, from  everything  that  has  been  said 
during  the  cour.se  of  the  debate  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  Impre.sslon  that  they 
are  using  the  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
political  football  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
that  they  are  using  It  as  an  Instrument 
of  pressure  In  an  effort  to  comp)el  the  ad- 
ministration to  revise  its  Vietnam  policy. 

Although  I  have  from  the  beginning 
been  a  wholehearted  supporter  of  our 
foreign  aid  program,  I  have  never  pre- 
tended that  It  is  perfect 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  but  these 
mistakes  must  not  be  e.xaggerated  or  per- 
mitted to  nullify  the  very  great  accom- 
plLshments  of  our  foreign  air  program 
since  Its  inception  Moreover.  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  seriously  reduce  the  scope 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  without 
abdicating  our  leadership  In  the  conceit 
of  free  nations. 

No  one  has  stated  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical justification  for  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
cram  more  eloquently  than  President 
Kennedy  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
March  22.  1961  I^t  me  quote  what  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said  on  that  occasion: 

There  Is  no  escaping  our  obligations  Our 
moral  obligations  as  a  wise  leader  and  good 
nelghtjor   in   the  Interdependent  community 


Onober  /,  lyoo 

of  free  nations — our  economic  obUgatlons  as 
the  wealthiest  people  In  a  world  of  largely 
poor  people,  as  a  nation  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  loans  from  abroad  that  once  helped 
us  develop  our  own  economy — and  our  polit- 
ical obligations  as  the  single  largest  counter 
to  the  adversaries  of  freedom. 

Some  of  our  neo -isolationists  invoke 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  as  a 
justification  for  cutting  back  on  foreign 
aid.  But  I  believe  that  the  impact  of 
our  aid  program  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
Our  economic  a.sslstance  to  other  coun- 
tries is  tightly  tied  to  the  procurement 
of  American  goods  and  services.  The 
goods  and  services  go  overseas — but  the 
dollars  stay  here  to  pay  for  them.  In 
fact,  in  fiscal  year  1965.  over  80  percent 
of  AID  dollars  was  committed  for  the 
purchase  of  American  poods  and  services. 
Rather  than  our  AID  program,  the  fac- 
tors responsible  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  arc  our  heavy  military  ex- 
penditures over.seas.  tourism,  and  the 
high  rate  of  American  investment  in 
Europe  and  other  countries. 

TOWARD  A  NEW  LOOK  AT  FOREIGN  AID 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  new  look  at 
our  foreign  aid  program — but  one  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  look  now 
being  advocated  by  our  internationalists 
turned  isolationists. 

I  have  in  recent  years  developed  a 
growing  conviction  that  our  foreign  aid 
is  not  governed  by  any  consistent  phi- 
losophy, that  it  is  not  administered  as 
efficiently  as  it  should  be,  and  that,  if  it 
is  conducted  according  to  a  table  of  pri- 
orities, these  priorities  are  in  certain 
cases  woefully  misbegotten. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  our  mo- 
tives are  laudable  or  to  have  the  appro- 
bation of  the  leaders  of  other  countries 
of  the  free  world.  It  Is  essential  that  a 
program  so  vast  be  governed  by  some 
consistent  philosophy,  that  it  be  man- 
aged with  wisdom  and  economy,  and 
that,  recognizing  the  limitations  of  our 
resources,  it  be  guided  by  a  carefully 
assessed  table  of  humanitarian,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  priorities. 

The  quest  for  a  consistent  philosophy 
demands  that  we  seek  an  answer  to  cer- 
tain basic  questions. 

Should  we  give  foreign  aid  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  humanitarian  thing  to  do? 

Or  should  we  give  foreign  aid  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional Interest? 

Or  should  we  plan  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram more  broadly,  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  free  world  and  ex- 
tend the  frontiers  of  freedom? 

Should  we  give  foreign  aid  with  no 
strings  attached? 

Or  should  we  make  It  clear  that  we 
are  prepared  to  deal  far  more  generously 
with  those  nations  that  support  our  ob- 
jectives than  we  will  with  those  so-called 
neutralist  nations  that  refuse  their  co- 
operation or  consistently  oppose  us? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must  be 
answered. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  we  must  endeavor  to  blend,  or 
balance,  humanitarlanism  with  self- 
Interest.  But  above  all,  the  extension  of 
freedom  should  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  our  foreign  aid  program.    If  we 
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accept  this  central  principle,  it  will  lead 
us  without  too  much  difficulty  to  a  mean- 
ingful table  of  priorities. 

Even  if  we  bankrupted  ourselves,  we 
could  not  begin  to  solve  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  economic  backwardness 
in  every  coimtry  of  the  world  We  can, 
at  the  best,  extend  help  to  some  people 
In  some  countries,  hopefully  a  substan- 
tial number  of  countries.  The  simple 
fact  that  our  resources  are  limited  obli- 
ges us  to  make  certain  choices,  to  give 
more  aid  to  some  countries,  and  less  aid 
to  other  coimtries,  and  no  aid  at  all  to 
still  other  countries.  Since  this  is  so. 
is  it  not  simple  commonsense  to  allo- 
cate our  foreign  aid  in  the  manner  best 
designed  to  serve  the  Interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  free  community  of  na- 
tions? 

It  required  Castro's  rise  to  power  in 
Cuba  to  make  us  realize  that  we  had  been 
neglecting  Latin  America.  We  are  now 
committed  to  an  alliance  for  progress 
program  that  may  total  close  to  $1  billion 
a  year  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

But  during  the  1950's,  while  we  were 
doing  relatively  little  for  Latin  America, 
we  invested  roughly  $3  billion  in  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  both  military  and  economic, 
and  another  $1  billion  in  aid  to  Poland. 
Even  if  a  case  could  be  made  for  aid  to 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  Government,  I 
would  still  hold  that  it  violates  every 
rational  priority — humanitarian,  eco- 
nomic and  political— to  accord  one  sup- 
posedly dissident  Commimist  country 
with  a  population  of  15  million  people. 
virtually  as  much  foreign  aid  as  was 
allocated  for  the  whole  of  Latin  America 
during  the  same  period. 

Having  said  this  much.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  under  all 
circumstances  to  aid  to  Communist 
countries  that  have  broken,  or  appear  to 
have  broken,  from  Soviet  control.  Aid 
to  Tito,  for  example,  might  have  been 
considered  a  justifiable  risk  at  least 
through  the  period  of  the  first  several 
years,  when  popular  discontent  and  the 
absence  of  Soviet  control  produced  a 
trend  toward  liberalization.  I  believe 
that  this  program  might  even  have  paid 
off  in  the  long  run  had  we  somehow 
geared  the  size  of  our  aid  program  to  the 
degree  of  freedom  permitted  by  the  Tito 
government — Increasing  our  aid  when- 
ever this  government  made  further  con- 
cessions to  internal  freedom,  constricting 
It  whenever  they  cut  back  on  the  liberties 
enjoyed  by  their  people. 

Such  a  foreign  aid  program  would,  I 
believe,  have  been  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  Yugoslavia, 

But  instead  of  gearing  oiu-  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  degree  of  internal  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  Yugoslav  people,  we  ex- 
tended our  aid  unconditionally.  The 
result  has  been  that  this  aid  helped  the 
Tito  government  to  achieve  greater  sta- 
bility; and,  as  it  achieved  more  sta- 
bility, it  cut  back  progressively  on  the 
limited  concessions  which  it  had  been 
oompelled  to  make  to  its  own  people. 
Since  we  did  not  make  the  relaxation  of 
the  Communist  dictatorship  a  condition 
of  our  assistance,  our  assistance  has.  in 
fact,  helped  the  tyrants  forge  the  bonds 
of  dictatordilp  more  strongly  on  their 


subjects,  and  has  encouraged  them  to 
seek  strengthened  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  the  light  of  Tito's  record  in  recent 
years,  I  believe  that  Congress  acted 
wisely  in  placing  restrictions  on  further 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  In  the  United  Nations 
Tito  has.  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minor  abstentions,  invariably  voted  with 
the  Kremlin  against  the  West.  He  has 
spearheaded  the  antiwestern  neutralist 
movement  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  He  has  denounced  the  Balkan 
Alliance  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  He 
has  publicly  assailed  economic  hberalism 
in  Yugoslavia  and  has  called  for  the 
Communist  Party  to  again  assume  its 
dominant  role.  He  has  put  an  end  to 
whatever  intellectual  freedom  might 
have  existed,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
reimprisonment  of  Milovan  Djilas  and 
the  recent  imprisonment  of  Mihailo 
Mihailov. 

In  the  light  of  this  record  I  fail  to  see 
how  continued  aid  to  Yugosla\-ia  even  in 
the  limited  form  of  Public  Law  480  food 
shipments,  can  serve  the  interest  of  the 
Yugoslav  people  or  the  Interest  of  the 
free  world. 

The  case  of  Poland  is  somewhat  more 
complex.  There,  because  of  the  stout 
resistance  of  the  Polish  people,  the  free- 
doms won  after  the  Poziian  Revolt  of 
1956  have,  by  and  large,  been  retained 
and  even  extended.  Ninety-six  percent 
of  the  peasants  are  independent  of  the 
hated  collectives.  The  churches  enjoy 
far  greater  freedom,  including  freedom 
of  religious  instruction,  than  they  do 
in  any  other  Conunimist  country.  The 
intellectuals  speak  and  write  more  freely 
and  the  press  of  the  world  can  appar- 
ently be  obtained  without  difficulty  on 
the  newsstand. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Polish 
people  from  Cardinal  Wyczinskl  down, 
know  all  about  the  American  foreign  aid 
program  and  believe  that,  at  least  at  the 
present  juncture,  it  serves  to  help  main- 
tain the  limited  but  precious  degree  uf 
freedom  they  now  enjoy. 

The  degree  of  internal  freedom  in  a 
cotmtry,  while  it  is  an  important  consid- 
eration, is  not  the  only  one.  One  must 
watch  for  tendencies ;  and  it  is  Impossible 
not  to  be  worried  by  recent  reports  that 
the  Gomulka  government  is  again  tight- 
ening the  screws  on  the  churches  and  on 
the  intellectuals.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  representative  on  the 
Neutral  Nations  Commission  in  Laos  has 
consistently  sabotaged  the  work  of  his 
Indian  and  Canadian  colleagues,  and 
that  he  refused  to  join  them  on  the 
Plain  des  Jarres  In  an  effort  to  forestall 
Communist  attacks.  Nor  can  we  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Polish  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  become  increasingly  shnll 
and  vociferous  in  opposing  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

I  hope  it  is  clear  from  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  I  do  not  propose  to  limit 
aid  only  to  those  countries  that  maintain 
unadulterated  private  enterprise  sys- 
tems, that  vote  with  us  on  every 
point  at  the  United  Nations,  and  that  are 
parliamentary  democracies  in  the  Anglo- 
American  sense. 
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Few  people  appreciate  the  benefits  re-    the  locks,  resulting  in  multiple  lockages 


Virginia.  $12,500;  and  Camp  Nelson  National 
Cemetery,  NlcholasvlUe,  Kentucky.  H2,500." 
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In  many  of  the  recipient  countries 
there  Ls  a  mixture  of  private  enterprise 
and  state  enterprise— and  I  think  we 
must  accept  this  ai5  a  fact  of  life 

In  many  of  them  there  are  undemo- 
cratic or  authoritarian  goven.rnents  that 
rule  with  a  strong  hand — and  I  believe 
that  wf  must  accept  a  strong  mmlxture 
of  authontartanLsm  as  perhaps  lne>l- 
table  In  most  developing  countries. 

Obviously,  we  cannTt  and  should  not 
demand  total  submission  In  every  issue 
from  every  recipient  of  American  foreign 
aid.  But  I  think  there  Ls  nothing  wrong 
In  proposmg  that,  in  aHocatlng  our  lim- 
ited foreign  aid.  we  deal  more  generously 
with  those  countries  that  frequently  sup- 
port us  and  less  generously  with  those 
countries  that  frequently  oppose  us. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  our 
policy 

While  political  criteria  have  not  re- 
ceived the  importance  they  deserve. 
they  are  obviously  not  the  only  criteria 
In  selecting  candidates  for  American  for- 
eign aid.  or  in  deciding  on  the  .scale  of 
these  program."!  It  is  clear  that  there  Is 
no  point  in  giving  a  backward  country 
more  foreign  aid  than  it  can  properly  ab- 
sorb; it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some 
corelatlonship  between  the  supply  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  degree  of  eco- 
nrmic  development,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scale  of  our 
aid  program 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  are  some 
backward  countries  so  lacking  in  natural 
resources  and  organization  and  compe- 
tence, that  large  scale  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects can  accomplish  little  for  them.  .\s 
Prof   Hans  Morgenthau  has  put  it: 

Just  vs  Uiere  are  bums  4nd  beggixs,  there 
Ar«    bum    ar.d    betfgar    naMona 

I  note  In  this  connection  that  Chester 
Bowles  has  recommended  that  In  the 
case  of  such  nations,  foreign  aid  should 
be  denied  them  and  that  the  United 
States  should,  Instead,  help  them  to  train 
technicians  and  admlnl.strators  .so  that 
they  might  perhaps  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  effective  u.se  of  foreign  eUd  at 
some  future  date  I  agree  with  this  eval- 
uation 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  for- 
eign aid  In  the  former  colonial  countries 
wll)  be  most  effective  If  It  Is  supplied  and 
administered  by  the  European  countries 
which  previously  governed  these  coun- 
tries. This.  Indeed,  is  already  the  gen- 
eral pattern  In  much  of  Africa  Ther** 
are  others  who  believe  that  bilateral  aid 
arrangements  Ipad  to  InefHclency  and 
overlapping,  and  that  the  free  world  na- 
tions. In  concert,  .should  develop  and 
administer  a  unified  International  aid 
program.  This  Is  an  issue  on  which  we 
shall  soon  have  to  pass  Judgment  But 
I  consider  the  problem  of  efficiency  to  be 
altogether  secondary  to  the  problem  of 
purpose  and  the  problem  of  priorities 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  had  a 
humanitarian  purpose,  and  this  Is  as  It 
ought  to  be  Through  the  Hoover 
Famine  Relief  Commission  in  revolution- 
ary Russia  and  through  a  hundred  other 
actions,  the  American  people  have  dem- 
mstrated  that  they  will  always  respond 
when  people  are  starving 

But  humanitarlanisin  by  itself  is  not 
enough      We  are  also  concerned,  or  at 


least  I  take  It  for  granted  that  we  are 
concerned,  with  human  freedom,  with 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  with  the 
preservation  of  the  cultural  heritage  and 
moral  values  of  which  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  the  prime  custodian. 

Let  us  therefore  strive  to  modify  our 
foreign  aid  program  so  that  It  conforms 
to  both  of  these  purposes.  Let  us  set  up 
a  scale  of  priorities  that  helps  the  recip- 
ient nations  to  develop  Into  more  pros- 
perous, more  progressive,  more  independ- 
ent societies,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  fortifies  our  national  security  and 
strengthens  the  cause  of  freedom  Let 
us  not  be  embarrassed  to  reward  our 
friends,  to  restrict  our  aid  to  tliose  who 
frequently  oppose  us.  and  to  eliminate  aid 
to  those  who  consistently  oppose  us 

If  we  can  find  a  formula  which  so  bal- 
ances our  foreign  aid  program,  the  many 
problems  of  management  wlU,  I  feel, 
soon  take  care  of  themselves. 

But  above  all  let  us  stop  using  our 
foreign  aid  program  as  a  political  foot- 
ball or  as  an  iiistrument  of  pressure  on 
the  admliUstratlon. 


Let  us  weigh  realistically  the  many 
economic  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
the  American  people  in  the  process  of 
helping  other  peoples  to  higher  levels  of 
prosperity. 

Let  us  weigh  the  benefits  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

And  let  us  not.  like  so  many  ostriches, 
bury  our  heads  In  the  sand  and  Ignore 
the  entire  subversive  record  of  Pelping 
and  Moscow  and  Hanava,  and  pretend 
that  the  cold  war  will  go  away  if  we  sim- 
ply show  ourselves  a  bit  more  flexible 
and  open  minded. 

Those  things  that  are  wrong  with  the 
foreign  aid  program  caruiot  be  Improved 
by  further  restrictions  or  by  artificial 
limitations.  Tliey  can  only  be  Improved 
if  we  address  ourselves  to  the  policy 
weakne.sses  which  I  have  sought  to  dis- 
cuss Ln  a  preliminary  way  in  my  remarks 
of  today. 

I  submit  these  thoughts  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  next  rouiid  of  debate  on 
our  foreign  aid  program. 
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PL'BLIC   WORKS    ADMINISTRATION. 
1967 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  titlr 

The  LEcisLAnvE  Clehk.  A  bill.  H  R. 
17787,  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanJc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Ba.^ln  Commission,  the 
St.  lAwrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration the  Te.nne.s.see  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1967, 
and  for  other  purposefl. 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  Uie  bill  H.R.  17787. 


Mr.   EULENDER.     Mr.    Presldcnt^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized 

Mr,  M.\NSFIEIX)  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me. 
without  lasint:  his  ri^^ht  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  consider  today  a  very,  very 
important  bill.  It  Is  the  so-called  public 
works  bill,  to  provide  funds  to  protect 
and  presen'e  one  of  our  most  important 
natural  resources — water. 


Few  people  appreciate  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  preservation  of  water 
until  a  time  comes  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  it.  I  can  well  remember, 
around  14  vears  ago,  when  I  first  became 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  that  a  certain 
area  of  our  country,  namely,  the  North- 
eastern part,  had  been  neglected  to  a 
large  extent,  not  because  Congress  did 
not  desire  to  provide  funds  to  assist  In 
protecting  the  great  resources  of  that 
area  of  the  country,  but  because  the 
people  in  that  area  were  not  conscious  of 
what  would  happen  to  them  in  the  event 
that  a  calamity  were  to  strike  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it 
required  a  real  calamity  for  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  and  New  York  to  realize 
the  damagine  effect  of  the  hurricane 
storms,  which  hp.d  never  struck  them  in 
the  past,  and  the  effect  they  would  have 
on  their  water  supply. 

Few  industries  are  willing  to  locate  in 
an  area  unless  it  has  an  adequate  supply 
of  water. 

During  my  entire   adult   life   I  have 
always  felt  that  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  protect  and  preserve  this  great 
resource,  together  with  the  second  most 
important,  and  that  is  the  land  itself. 
Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding many  unbudgeted  items  in  order 
to   start    construction    or   planning    on 
worthy    projects    all    over    the   country 
which"  are  needed  to  preserve  our  water 
resources.    It  was  my  belief  then,  as  it 
is  now.  that  we  should  make  it  possible 
for  water  to  serve  us,  through  navigation 
and  reclamation,  and  protect  us  from 
floods.    Through  the  years  we  have  been 
able  to  harness  the  waters  of  many  of 
our  great  rivers  by  retaining  them  be- 
hind dams  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Through  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  Reclamation  engineers  we  have 
made  great  progress.     I  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  in  this  country  If 
Congress    had    failed    to    provide    the 
greatly   needed   works   that   have   been 
constructed  in  the  last  16  or  18  years  In 
the  17  Western  States.    The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  constructed  projects 
all  over  the  country  with  funds  pro\ided 
by  the  Congress. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  part  that  I 
played  in  making  it  possible  for  many  of 
these  great  structures  to  be  constructed 
m  every  part  of  our  great  country.  I 
took  the  position  from  the  beginning  that 
the  problem  was  not  one  to  serve  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats.  The 
problem  of  water  control  and  utilization 
was  an  American  problem.  It  simply 
.Tffected  all  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
I  can  well  remember.  Mr.  President, 
aixiut  14  years  ago,  when  the  committee 
started  to  provide  funds  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  on 
the  Oliio  River. 

Porty-flve  years  ago  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers built,  in  the  Ohio  River,  a  sys- 
tem of  small  locks.  With  the  tremen- 
dous increase  In  tonnage  carried  on  the 
river  those  locks  were  inadequate  for 
modem-size  tows  or  even  medium-size 
tows;  as  a  result  these  tows  had  to  break 
up  before  they  were  able  to  pass  through 


the  locks,  resulting  in  multiple  lockages 
for  a  single  tow. 

By  the  construction  of  larger  locks 
along  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  possible  for 
huge  tows  of  barges  to  pass  through 
without  having  to  break  the  tows  and 
lose  the  extra  time  required  for  the  mul- 
tiple lockage.  What  the  Engineers  have 
actually  done,  over  the  years,  has  been 
to  replace  the  49  smaller  locks  with  19 
modern  structures,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  process  of  planning  the  construction 
of  the  last  few  locks  along  that  great 
river  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  adequate  navigation  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er by  the  construction  of  larger  locks, 
they  were  able  to  produce  huge  pools  of 
water,  which  are  held  back  behind  the 
locks  and  dams.  Those  pools  of  water 
form  a  source  of  water  supply  that  has 
attracted,  in  the  last  14  years,  over  $20 
bUlion  of  investments  by  industry  along 
the  Ohio  River. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     RLQIEST     -COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS    AGREED    TO 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  the  purpose  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOIT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may,  at  this  time,  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  may  call  up  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  should 
like  to  ask  his  approval  that  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott] 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  behalf  of  Senator 
Clark,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  time  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  half 
the  time  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender  I, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  time  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScottI. 

Mr.  ELXlENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 
However,  Mr.  President,  before  the  Sen- 
ator ofifers  his  amendment,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the 
bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  regarded  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment  as 
original  text;  and  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc,  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  32,  after  the  word  "ceme- 
teries", to  strike  out  •■$15,098,000,"  and  In- 
sert "$15,348,000",  and  on  page  3,  line  11, 
after  ttie  word  "appropriation",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  the  following  additional  proviso: 
"Provided  further.  That  $250,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  only  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  land  lor  national 
cemeteries,  as  follows:  Beverly  National 
Cemetery,  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  $125,000; 
Golden  Oate  National  Cemetery,  San  Bruno, 
Callfomla,  $60,000;  Port  Bosecrans  National 
Cemetery,  San  Diego,  California,  $50,000; 
Port  Harrison  National  Cemetery,  Richmond, 


Virginia,  $12,500;  and  Camp  Nelson  National 
Cemetery,  Nicholas  villa,  Kentucky,  $12,500," 
On  page  4,  line  8.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "$31,730,000"  and 
insert   "$32.575.0O0". 

On  page  4.  line  25,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  '■$953,715,000"   and 
Insert  "$971,358,000",  and  on  page  5,  line  5, 
after  the   word   "appropriated",   to   Insert   a 
colon  and  the  foUowing  additional  provisos: 
•Proiided  further,  Tliat  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers shall,  !n  lieu  of  altering  the  existing 
obsolescent  bridge,  provide  a  new  four-lane 
high-level   bridge   as   a   replacement   for   the 
United  States  Highway  Numbered  64  bridge 
immediately  west  of  Port  Smith,  Arkansas: 
Provided  fu'ther,  That  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  funds   appropriated 
for  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam,  Okla- 
homa, may  be  used  to  provide  appropriate 
navigational  clearances  for  bridges  crossing 
the  Sans  Bois  Creek  which  are  to  be  relo- 
cated under  the  e.xisting  project:   frortded 
further.    That    the    Lost    Creek    Project    In 
Oregon  and  tlie  Wynoochee  Project  In  Wash- 
ington shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation 
purposes   until   such   time   as   tlie   Secretary 
ui  the  Interior  makes  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  non-Federal  interests  to  recover 
the  costs,  in  accordance  with  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Law,  which  are  allocated  to  the  ir- 
rigation purpose." 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word  "navi- 
gation", to  insert  a  colon  and  "financing  the 
United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  pumping 
w-ater  from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park". 

On  page  7,  line  14,  after  "(33  U.S.C.  702a, 
702i?-l)  ',  to  strike  out  "884,950.000"  and 
insert  "$87,350,000". 

On  page  8.  line  10,  after  the  word  "exceed". 
to  strike  out  "5147,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$151,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  6,  after  the  word  "transfu- 
sions", to  strike  out  "$33,300,000"  and  Insert 
"$33,404,000". 

On  page  11.  after  line  6.  to  insert: 
"Funds  appropriated  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  may  be  appor- 
tioned notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  !31  U.S.C,  665), 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  payment  of 
such  pay  Increases  for  officers  or  employees 
as  may  be  authorized  by  administrative  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  law  which  are  not  In  excess 
of  statutory  increases  granted  for  the  same 
period  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  other  employees  of  the  Government 
in  comj>arable  position." 

On  page  12,  line  5,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$14,270,000"  and  In- 
sert "$15,325,000";  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$12,668,000"  and  in- 
sert "$13,723,000",  and  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "Interest",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Salt  River  Pima-Majicopa  and 
Ft.  McDowell  Indian  tribes  for  economic 
studies  In  connection  with  the  potential 
construction  of  Orme  Dam  on  the  Salt  River 
in  Arizona". 

On  page  13,  line  5,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$187,055,000"  and 
insert  "$192,475,000". 

On  page  16,  line  1,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$48,948  000"  and  in- 
sert "$50,198,000",  and  In  line  2,  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$45,148  000"  and 
Insert  "$46,398,000". 

On  page  21,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 
"Any  appropriations  made  heretofore  or 
hereafter  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  are  expended  In  connection  with  na- 
tional disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  81- 
875  as  administered  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  shall  be  reimbursed  in  full 
by  that  Office  to  the  account  for  which  the 
funds  were  originally  appropriated." 
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On  pa^e  33.  kt  tbe  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  •trtke  out  ei.aOO.OOO"  and  Insert 
•'$3.»10.000". 

On  page  30,  line  24.  after  the  word  •'and*, 
to  arCrlke  >ut  "forty"  and  Inaert  "eljfhtj-flve". 
and  un  pa<ie  31  at  tbe  beginning  of  line 
1.  to  strike  out  »83.700.CiOO"  and  inaert 
••63.635a)00  • 

On  pa«te  32.  line  3.  after  '  «1.960".  to  Insert 
a  colon  and  Provided  Tliat  such  amounts 
may  be  exceeded  by  the  net  extra  cost  'Tf 
acquiring  and  installing  air  conditioning 
equipment  where,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  defining  particular  geographical 
areas,  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
finds  and  determines  that  such  acquisition 
and  lnst.i:iatlon  la  in  the  beat  Interest  of  the 
Oovernment." 

Mr  srorr  Mr  President.  I  now  of- 
fer my  amendmerr  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  mav  call  it  up  at  a  'ater  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendmont  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIEXD  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment He  at  the  desk  until  called  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  obJ«>ctlon  w  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  as  to  time  limita- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  tht"  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania'  The  Chair  hears 
ncme,  and  It  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  EIXENDER  Mr  President,  I 
could  go  on.  as  I  have  In  the  pest.  Indi- 
cating to  Senafx)rs  the  great  good  that 
has  come  about  throughout  the  country 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
many  public  works  projects  that  have 
been  built  with  funds  appropriated  In  the 
public  works  appropriation  bills  I  shial 
not  do  3<5  I  do  hope  that  no  effort  w  11 
be  made  by  the  President  to  curtail  this 
great  proK;ram.  becau.se  I  believe  there  Ls 
no  other  course  the  Senate  can  follow 
than  to  continue  Its  efforts  to  promote 
and  preserve  the  two  greatest  resources 
we  have — land  and  water  If  ever  we 
lose  control  of  those  resources  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  fear  for  ray  country'.s  future. 
But  as  lont?  as  a  nation  is  able  to  produce 
all  the  food  and  fiber  necessary  to  feed 
and  clothe-  its  people.  It  need  not  fear 
communism 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  go  Into  fur- 
ther details  I  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  a  long  time.  In  fact  since 
1948.  I  have  l)een  a  member  of  the  sub- 
commJttt'e  since  that  time  and  have  b«^n 
Its  chairman  for  more  than  14  years.  I 
have  devoted  much  of  my  time  to  U 

This  subcommittee  Is  not  as  glamorous 
as  some  other  com.mittees  of  the  Senate 
are,  but  It  Is  one  In  which  we  must  take 
a  great  deal  of  Interest,  and  one  to  which 
we  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  tmie.  to 
consider  and  evaluate  the  many  problems 
presented  to  us  by  the  Engineers,  and 
the  arguments  made  by  out.^lde  witnesses 
as  to  why  we  should  do  thus  and  so  In 
their  respective  communities,  In  order  to 
protect  and  preserve  water  and  land  I 
am  very  glad.  Mr  President,  that  over 
the  years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
before  the  subcommittee  many,  many 
witnesses.  This  last  year,  as  I  shall  state 
more  fully  later,  we  had  before  the  com- 
mittee almost  a  thousand  witnesses  who 


appeared  and  testified  or  sent  in  their 
statements. 

There  Is  great  Interest  In  all  of  these 
problems.  Mr.  President.  And  If  our 
great  country  Is  to  progress  and  remain 
strong.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  continue  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  our  land  and  water 
resources. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  me  make  about  a  3-mlnute  state- 
ment and  then  ask  him  one  or  two  clari- 
fying questions? 

Mr  EI.LENDER  If  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor;  yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  there  are 
disturbing  signs  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  planning  to  stretch  out, 
otherwise  delay,  and  possibly  divert  to 
other  purposes  some  of  the  money  in- 
cluded m  the  pending  bill  for  the  study 
of  recreation  and  tourism  that  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin  study. 

As  first  envisioned  by  the  Engineers, 
the  study  was  based  upon  the  unreal- 
istic assumption  that  the  economic  re- 
source development  aspect  of  this  under- 
taking could  be  accomplished  without 
more  than  passing  notice  of  the  im- 
pact of  recreation  and  tourism  on  the 
Connecticut  River  Basin 

I  noted  this  oversight.  So  did  the 
Governor  of  Vermont  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Vermont  delegation  In 
Congress. 

In  May  of  1964.  I  called  a  meeting  in 
my  office,  attended  by  the  above-men- 
tioned officials  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  of  the  Army  Engineers, 
and  Mr  Kenneth  Bousquet,  the  able 
staff  expert  of  the  dlstlnguLshed  and  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender! 

We  agreed  that  no  economic  appraisal 
would  be  complete  and  dependable  unless 
It  included  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
recreation  "potential  '  which  Is  so  Im- 
portant a  sourc«  of  Income  for  the  States 
bordering  on  the  river. 

Last  year  I  requested  funds  to  initiate 
the  study  The  Approp nations  Commit- 
tee approved  $51,000  for  this  purpose, 
and  It  was  duly  appropriated.  This  was 
a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  with 
which  to  start  this  work. 

This  year  I  requested  the  full  capabil- 
ity for  fiscal  1967,  or  $100,000  This  is 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
Included  in  the  bill 

Moreover,  on  page  1454  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  Army  Engineers  clearly  testi- 
fied in  reply  to  questioning  by  Senator 
Ellender  and  precLsely  declared: 

•  l'X),000  Is  Included  in  the  amount  re- 
quesfed  for  Fiscal  Yetkr  1987  for  the  Connect- 
icut oomprebenalve  to  continue  this  special 
study  and  to  develop  guidelines  tcr  uae  of 
the  study  reaulta  as  an  Input  to  the  recrea- 
tion aapec-ts  of  the  comprehensive  study 

In  checking  on  this  amount  when  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  full  Senate,  I  was 
a.ssured  bv  both  Mr  Bousquet  and  by 
the  Engmeers'  office  here  that  $100,000 
was  specifically  earmarked  for  this  pur- 
pose 


I  also  asked  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Engineers  to  confirm  this  by  tele- 
phoning the  regional  office  in  Wallham, 
Mass 

This  was  done,  and  I  was  notified  that 
the  amount  of  $100,000  was  earmarked 
for  recreation  and  tourism,  but  that 
some  of  this  might  be  diverted  to  other 
uses  so  as  not  to  rush  the  study  too  fast. 
However,  according  to  the  officials  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  they  would  complete  the 
.study  during  fiscal  1968 

I  have  had  experience  over  the  last 
30  years  with  the  Engineers  stretching 
out  studies  imtil  it  seems  that  some  of 
them  will  go  on  forever. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  in  this  case 
because  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Engineers  have  either  made  arrange- 
ments with,  or  are  planning  to  make  ar- 
rangements with,  a  purely  industrial  sur- 
veying concern  to  carry  out  the  study  of 
research  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  record 
clear  that  this  $100,000  item  is  being 
appropriated  for  recreation  and  tourism 
research,  according  to  the  agreement  we 
have  previously  reached.  I  ask  two  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

During  the  public  hearings  on  this 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  asked 
Col.  Crawford  Young,  Assistant  Director 
of  Civil  Works  for  Atlantic  Divisions, 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  about  the 
status  of  the  recreation-tourism  study 
requested  by  Senator  Aiken,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Colonel  Young 
assured  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  $100,000  was  Included  In  the 
fiscal  1967  budget  for  this  purpose 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  this  was  his 
understanding  as  the  result  of  his  ques- 
tioning. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  was. 

Mr  AKEIN.  I  have  had  a  check  made 
wr„h  the  Army  Engineers  this  week.  The 
Washington  office  assured  him  that 
$100,000  was  earmarked  for  the  recrea- 
tion-tourism study.  I  then  requested 
an  additional  chock  with  the  regional 
office  in  Waltham,  Mass  The  reply 
from  Waltham  was  that  $100,000  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  the  study  in  question  but 
some  of  this  money  may  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes  so  as  not  to  rush  the 
study  too  fast. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  com- 
mittee would  approve  of  such  shifting  of 
funds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  not.  I 
can  tell  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  that  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  I  will  see  to  it  that 
this  money  is  u.sed  for  the  purposes  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr  AIKEN  I  certainly  cannot  ask 
any  more  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.    I  cannot  thank  him  enough. 

Mr  EIXENDER  We  will  foUow 
through  on  the  matter. 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration  is  the  bill  that  appropriates 
moneys  for  the  civil  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  TV  A,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  In- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific       Interoceanlc      Canal 


Study  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  can  be  concluded  this  afternoon  so 
that  as  soon  as  possible,  we  may  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing amendments. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 21  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  September  22.  The 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 3. 

I  do  not  beUeve  It  Is  necessary  for  me 
to  give  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  blU. 
The  report  is  on  Uic  desks  of  Senators, 
and  I  believe  it  quite  clearly  sets  forth 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  aggregates  $4,110,932,000. 
The  Senate  mcdc  a  net  Increase  in  the 
sura  adopted  by  the  House  of  $28,312,000. 
Therefore,  the  total  in  the  bill  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  is  $4,139,244,000. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  Senate  for  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $4,167,073,000. 

So  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
is  $27,829,000  under  the  budget  estimate. 
It  is  $186,248,800  under  the  appropriation 
for  1966. 

Except  for  one  item.  I  believe  the  bill 
is  noncontroversial.  I  understand  that 
amendments  may  be  offered  to  decrease 
amounts  recommended  for  a  few  public 
works  projects.  Mr.  President,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  divided  itself  into  three  subcom- 
mittees for  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  portion  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power 
marketing  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Uie  Interior  v.as  handled  by  ray  good 
and  able  friend,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible].  The 
porUon  of  the  bill  covering  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  liandled  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distiiiguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  I 
handled  the  portion  dealing  with  the  civ- 
il fuiictions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  tlie  Interoceanlc  Canal  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council. 

The  hearii^gs  on  the  bill  started  on 
March  9  and  continued  through  Septem- 
ber 27.  1966.  The  committee  held  38  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  4  executive  sessions  for  the  purpose 
of  markini;  up  the  bill.  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  819  witnesses,  who  Included 
representatives  of  various  organizations. 
Of  the  witnesses.  697  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  civil 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army:  95  of  the  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 
The  remaining  27  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  ."subcommittee  headed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill].  The  hearings  comprise  four  vol- 
umes, which  contain  4,529  pages  of  tes- 
timony. Senators  have  a  complete  set 
of  them  on  their  desks.    They  constitute 


the  basic  information  upon  which  the 
subcommittee  based  its  recommendation 
to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I, 
the  committee  recommended  an  appro- 
pi-iatlon  of  $250,000  over  the  budget  es- 
timate for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land  at  five  national  cemeteries,  named 
on  the  amendment,  which  are  expected 
to  be  phased  out  during  the  next  12 
months  because  of  a  lack  of  burial  sites. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  point  out 
that  a  number  of  years  ago  the  execu- 
tive branch  decided  not  to  enlarge  exist- 
ing cemeteries  or  to  establish  new  ceme- 
teries. This  action  has  been  discussed 
in  the  hearings  and  reports  of  our  com- 
mittee over  the  past  few  years.  More 
than  60  bills  relating  to  national  ceme- 
teries have  been  Introduced  and  are 
pending  in  the  House,  and  5  or  more 
bills  are  pending  before  committees  of 
the  Senate.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  in  June  of  this  year  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Included  in  those 
hearings  Is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  the  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  which  contaii^ 
the  following  paragraph: 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  piecemeal  expansion,  which  would 
necessarily  preserve  the  inequities  Inherent 
in  the  present  system. 

I  certainly  agree  that  this  Is  not  the 
desirable  way  of  handling  this  problem. 
The  committee  action  is  intended  only 
to  meet  the  current  emergency  with  re- 
spect to  the  aforementioned  cemeteries. 
I  hope  that  in  the  next  session  the  legis- 
lative committees  having  jurisdiction  wUl 
go  into  this  entire  problem  and  submit 
appropriate  recommendations  to  their 
respective  Houses  for  consideration,  so 
that  Congress  can  decide  what  the  fu- 
ture policy  will  be  with  respect  to  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  functions  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  before  marking 
up  this  portion  of  the  bill,  we  reviewed 
every  project  that  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee,  budgeted  or  mibudgeted. 
We  examined  into  every  single  request 
made  of  the  subcommittee  for  planniiig 
or  construction.  After  all  the  requests 
were  made,  the  Engineers  were  called 
back  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  proj- 
ects presented  to  the  subcommittee.  The 
purpose  of  this  recall  was  to  find  out 
whether  the  engineers  could  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  utilize  the  additional 
funds  requested  by  the  local  witnesses, 
and  whether  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
the  capability  to  undertake  the  unbudg- 
eted  new  starts  requested. 

As  in  the  past,  the  subcommittee  heard 
all  the  witnesses  who  desired  to  present 
testimony  on  unbudgeted  projects,  and 
also  on  budgeted  Items  for  which  more 
fimds  were  asked  than  were  included  in 
the  budget.  The  same  is  true  of  surveys 
and  new  planning  starts.  As  in  the  past, 
there  Is  not  a  single  project  that  has 
been  recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
or  by  the  committee  as  a  whole  for  which 
there  is  not  Justification  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  not  added,  either  In  this  Instance 
or  in  the  past,  any  projects  that  were 


not  completely  justified  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  as  to  which  their  capa- 
bility was  not  clearly  shown. 

I  saw  to  it  that  all  outside  witnesses 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

As  to  the  projects  that  were  requested 
and  that  were  not  budgeted,  the  subcom- 
mittee spent  considerable  time  review- 
ing them  with  the  Engineers.  Many  of 
the  projects  submitted  were  not  budg- 
eted. Some  projects  were  submitted 
which  were  not  authorized.  In  such 
cases  the  committee  had  to  deny  the 
requests. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  complete 
justification  for  all  planning  and  con- 
struction projects  that  were  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  all 
projects  that  were  recommended  by  the 
House  as  well. 

In  order  to  balance  the  bill,  and  In 
order  to  take  care  of  worthy  areas  not 
previously  included  in  the  bill,  I  recom- 
mended to  the  subcommittee  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  requested  by  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  by  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  retain  the  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects in  the  conference  with  the  House. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
all  the  new  starts,  both  in  construction 
and  in  advance  engineering  and  design, 
which  were  recommended  by  the  House 
wei-e  adopted  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  So  I  am  hopeful  that, 
in  conference,  the  House  will  agree  to 
the  few  projects  the  Senate  committee 
put  in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  never  since 
the  year  I  became  chainiian  of  the  sub- 
committee has  the  House  and  Senate 
been  so  close,  both  moneywise  and  in  the 
number  of  new  construction  starts  rec- 
ommended by  both  Houses.  So  I  do  not 
anticipate  much  trouble  in  conference 
with  the  House. 

The  House  committee  added  24  im- 
budgeted  construction  projects  and  33 
unbudgeted  planning  items.  Tlie  House 
reduced  the  budget  on  10  items  under 
construction,  general,  by  $44,833,000;  of 
which  $32  million  was  an  increase  in  the 
item  reduction  for  savings  and  slippage. 
As  we  all  know,  many  projects  are  de- 
layed because  the  Engineers  or  the  local 
people  may  have  difficulty  In  obtaining 
sufficient  land  on  which  to  build  proj- 
ects, or  rights-of-way  to  construct  roads. 
The  Senate  committee  recommended 
$1,167,000  for  15  unbudgeted  planning 
items  and  $6,588,000  for  14  unbudgeted 
construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  estimates 
provided  for  25  new  construction  starts. 
I  commend  the  administration  for  taking 
such  action.  The  projects  recommended 
are  all  necessary,  and  it  is  es-sential  that 
each  year  an  adequate  number  of  new 
construction  projects  be  added  to  the 
program  if  the  national  needs  for  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  are 
to  be  met  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  table  explaining  the  commit- 
tee action  on  title  I. 
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There   being   no  objection,   the   table  the  power- marketing  agencies  of  the  De-  a  result  of  the  prolonged  drought  being 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record,  partment  of  the  Interior.     It  was  han-  experienced  In  the  northeast  region. 

as  folIo'As  died  for  the  committee  by  the  able  senior  The  bill  provides  $4  million  for  salaries 

Tm-B  I     Civit  functions.  Department  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ! Mr  Bible;  and  expenses  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 

/irmy.  fiscal  year  1967  The  committee  considered  budget  esU-  teroceanlc     Canal     Study     Commission, 

CemeK-ai      expen«e«      (the  mates  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte-  which  is  $3  million  below  the  approprla- 

budstr:   Mtun«t«,   Rnd   the  rior  agencies  amounting  to  $441,252,000.  tlon  for  fiscal  year  1966,  anc"  $310,000  bc- 

amo  int     allowed    by     the  The  committee  recommends  an  appro-  low  the  budget  estimate      The  work  of 

Bouse  I    I15.348.  000  prlatlon  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  commission  is  behind  schedule  due 

Corps  if  Engineers:  ^^d  three  other  power-marketing  agen-  to   delays   in   working   out   satisfactory 

Oenerai  inveatJgatlonj ^^' ll,' ^  cles  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  agreements  with  host  countries  for  on- 

A^""  f h*  h'^'!^* 845  ooo  0'  $466,359,000  which  Is  $7,135,000  over  the-ground  surveys  and   investigations. 

Ab^ve  I96fl                ""III          7.  no!  000  the    House    aUowance,    and    $25,107,000  Mr.  President,  Included  in  the  bill  this 

Construction.  g«i*r»l"-"    '»71.3i«!ooo  over  the  budget  estimates.     The  largest  year  are  appropriations  for  the  Water 

— i>— ^c=->  of  the  Increases  Is  for  the  construction  Resources  Council.    The  committee  rec- 

Resioration  of  House  cut.          X  000. 000  and  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Bu-  ommends  $600,000.  of  which  $250,000  is 

14  new      construction  j-gau  of  Reclamation  which  amounts  to  for    the   salaries    and    expenses   of   the 
starts »e,  588,  000  j5  439  000    of  Which  $5,200,000  is  for  a  Council  and  $350,000  is  to  finance  the 

4  increases  in  plann^g..             446.000  (jp^rease  in  the  item  for  reduction  for  U.S.  share  of  river  basin  commissions, 

tio"'****        ^°'^    ^^           8  107.000  anUclpated  delays.     In  this  connection  Mr  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 

15  unbudgeted  pianning  it   should    be    noted    that    actual    con-  ment.     I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
Items  1. 167.000  tractors'  earnings  of  $4,800,000  for  June  questions  that  Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

Increase  In  lump  sum  »p-  payment  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  1967  Mr.    MANSFIEHX).     Mr.   President.  I 

propriaUon    for    small  appropriation.  call  up  an  amendment  that  I  have  at  the 

navigation    projects    (4  Another   large   Increase   of   $1,250,000  desk. 

»**™*'    1.346.000  jQj.  ^j^g  upper  Colorado  River  fund  was  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 

.j.^^.                                  17  643  000  required  to  replace  fiscal  year  1967  funds  amendment  will  be  stated. 

'  used  to  meet  June  1966  obligations     The  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Above  the  budget _        $8. 122.000  remaining  Increase  of  $1,055,000  was  for  on  page  5.  line  21  aXter  the  word  'purpose' 

AbL've  the  House 17.643,000  general  investigations.  Insert  "Pronded /urt/ier.  That  appropriations 

Under    1966       -.      22.821.000  In  connection  With  the  program  of  the  under    this    head    shall    be    avallRble    to  the 

""~^°^~~~~  Southwestern  Power  Administration,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  purpoeee  author- 

House  compared  with  the  committee    deleted    $590,000    for    power  ^'"^  ^y  Section  6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 

budget:  ,                 J        ..  »    ».                  .WW     •     .v,_»  1946:    Provided   turther,  That   the   authorliv 

33  new  plannmg  starts.          3,  654,  000  ^^^^  ^^^  substations  on  the  basis  that  contained  therein  is  extended  to  Include  the 

34  new     conrtrucUon  t^e  constnicUon  funds  were  not  required  u^by     Dam     and     Reservoir     Project    in 
starts '23,633,000  for  the  current  year.  Montana" 

9    increases   In    budget  Mr   President,  title  III  deals  with  the  ,,      ,,  ,,ror-rrr-T  t,      .,      rw.    u     .    »» 

planning  Items 1,640,000  Atomic  Energy  Commission     I  shall  not  ^,'\  ^        '    "^^        J    j^ff^^^?*: '] 

7    increases    In    budget  DISCUSS  in  deUll  the  Atomic  Energy  pro-  '^'^^'^  ^  '"^  ^^P^  that  the  disllnguLshed 
construction   items..         6.385,000  jjosal    but  hearings  were  held    and  my  chairman  of  the  committee  would  accept 
^°Hn^^H**'    '**""    ""        .4  833  000  good 'friend    from' Rhode   Island    [Mr.  the  amendment,  because  it  does  not  call 
**"'=*''- ---              **'^-^  PASTOREl.  who  Is  an  ex  officio  member  of  Jor  additional  funds     It  calls  for   trans- 
House    bill     below  the    subcommittee,    was    present      Our  ,„   tl    -                        -^            .      ,    .. 

budget. -9.531.000  committee    followed    his    recommenda-  We  do  face  a  very  serious  school  stua- 

Operation  and  maintenance  tlons   and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  '^'°"  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  project  in  Montana, 
(the  budget  estimate  and  has   provided  a   sufHclent   sum   for   the  It  Is  getting  worse  by  the  week.    This  au- 
the   amou.T,   ii.owed   by  Atomic  Energy  Commission  thority  proposed  by  this  amendment  Is 
the   House,                              17B.  000. 000  ^^  committee  recommended  $1,923.-  "5ffP*'^  «^,^'?'«  time  so  that  the  school- 
Flood    control    and    coastal  nnpratintr  exn^n-sp^  of  thp  Children   Will    be   cared   for. 
r:^.r;'r.d'^:r.^^  ZZVZZToZlZ'oT'^Vi:^'.  ^   Mr.    EI^KKDER.     Mr^  President,  we 
allowed  by  the  House-..         7,000,000  mittee   recommendation  Is  the   amount  followed  the  same  procedure  in  connec- 
Oeneral       exper.*ee       (the  allowed   bv  the   House:    $62,000,000   be-  "°"  *''^^  ^°"^^  °^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  projects  in 
amount   aiiowwi    by   the  low  the  budget:  and  $198  900  000  below  ^^^^  Columbia  and  Missouri  River  ba.sins 
Hovi*e    and   •343  OOO   tx"-  j^e  appropriation  for  1966  where  the  dams  required  a  long  period 
low  the  budget  estimate).        17.550.000  j^^.     j^^  ^^^         j^j  equipment,  the  ^^   ^^^f   to   construct.     This  procedure 
'"ni.nd'tr.'T^Te.^^.'        87,350,000  committee     recommended     $276,030,000.  was  ^oll^wed  m  North  and  South  Dakota 
Ah<>v»  th«  huti^et                   10  250  OOO  -he  amount  allowed  by  the  House  which  '"■i'^'-»" 
A^ve  Se   Ho^"::::::         JJSlSSS  is  S2.170.000below  the  budget.  The   Ubby   Dam.   I   understand,  will 

Above    1366 2.407,500  Mr    President,  title  IV  Covers  several  probably  require  4.  d.  or  b  years  to  coni- 

Canal  Zone  Oovernmenf  independent  agencies  P^^te.     I  am  sure  that  the  procedure  to 

Operating  exjx'na^a   /•104.-  p^j.  tj^e  Tennessee  Vallev  Authority  ^  followed  here  is  that  which  has  been 

000  above  the  House  and  ^^^  committee  recommends  $63,635,OOo!  followed  in  similar  situations  in  the  past; 

^^r^  f*""'  '■'''  '""^'        <•,  4o*  000  the  budget  estimate,  and  a  reducUon  of  to  provide  adequate  schools  for  the  chil- 

cani^auuav    the  amount        '^- **^' °°°  $65,000  below  the  amount  allowed  by  the  dren  of  workers  on  the  project. 

C»ptaiou  Jay    the  amount  Hniisp  I  wou  d   have  no  object  on  to  agree- 

allowed  by  the  House  and  Mouse  .       .     .^                j          . 

•3  186  ooo       below       the  The  committee  deleted  the  increase  of  '"^  ^'^  the  aniendment 

budget    «»umate! 2.000.000  $3  million  for  the  Tims  Ford  project  pro-  ^he     PRFSIDINQ     OFFICER      The 

vided  In  the  House  bill,  and  disagreed  to  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

Totai.  title  I- 1.345.585.000  ^^g  reduction  for  slippage  of  $2,370,000  "^^^^    of    ^he    Senator    from    Montana. 

.w_    .V.     K  -.     »                            ,o  nim  n«n  Contained  in  the  House  bUl.  (Puttln>{  tb.e  question 

IKe^Ho^      2?"52'SS  The   committee    recommendation    ap-  The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Below    1366      ...\""r""-I        32.' 891 :  500  proves    the    budget    estimate    and    the  Mr,    LAUSCHE      Mr.    President,   will 

•  New  future  commitment  on  25  r.ew  starts  amount  allowed  by  the  House  as  a  llmita-  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

in  budget.  •235.469. OOO.  tlon  on  the  administrative  expenses  of  Mr   FT  .LENDER.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 

•  Hew  future  commitment  pn  '.-i  i-.ew  starts  tile  St    Lawrence  Seaway  Development  ator  from  Ohio. 

•dded  by  the  Senate.  •238.742.000  Corporation.  Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  I  wish 

•New  future  commitment  on  34  new  start*  j^^  jjjjj  provides  for  the  Federal  par-  to  pose  several  questions  concerning  the 

added  by  the  House,  •311.188,000  tlclpatlon  In  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  that  Is  pro- 
Mr.  ELLENDER     Mr   President,  title  Commission.    The  workload  of  this  com-  po.scd    to    be    built    through    Ohio   and 

n  deals  with  reclamation  projects  and  mission  undoubtedly  will  be  Increased  as  PennsylvEinla. 
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Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  authorization  for  the  building 
of  a  canal  in  the  general  area  now  con- 
templated  was   adopted   on   August   30. 

1935'' 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect I  wish  to  add  that  studies  have 
been  made  since  that  time,  and  that  par- 
ticularly there  has  been  a  study  made 
recently  dealing  with  the  economic 
aspects  of  this  project. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  am  reading  from 
the  resolution  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Authorization  Act  of   1935.  which  says: 

Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio;  of  the  width  and  depth 
orovlded  In  House  Document  Numbered  277, 
Seventy-third  Congrees.  as  a  Federal  project 
and  to  continue  to  Lalte  Erie  at  or  near  Ash- 
tabula Ohio,  subject  to  the  final  approval 
of  the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
Lake  Erie  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors ; 

In  other  words,  the  final  approval  in 
1935  was  placed  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  Congress  followed  in 
this  case. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Yer.  but  since  1935, 
e.xcept  for  this  attention  that  has  been 
given  by  the  Senate  to  the  action  pro^ 
posed  in  the  bill,  the  Congress  has  had 
no  contact  with  this  matter.  The  con- 
tact has  been  entirely  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Asain,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio,  that 
projects  are  not  presented  to  us  unless  a 
request  is  made  to  implement  what 
Congress  prcvioa'Jly  authorized.  It 
happened  that  this  project  was  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  the  request 
for  funds  for  the  restudy  for  the  past 
few  years  in  some  way  or  other.  I 
know  it  was  presented  before  the  House 
committee  this  year  and  the  committee 
recommended  on  several  occasions,  but 
it  was  turned  down,  funds  for  planning, 
and  the  House  itself  retccted  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  planning  funds. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  always  con- 
tinues its  study  of  all  of  these  proj- 
ects. As  I  have  said,  the  recent  eco- 
nomic study  formed  the  basis  upon 
which  the  House  committee  decided  to 
place  this  project  before  the  House. 
The  purpose  of  that  study  was,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  determine  the  current 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio.  It  is  my  under- 
standiiig  that  the  bcnefit-to-cost  ratio 
on  this  project  is  1.3  to  1. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  31  years  have 
passed  since  the  authorization  was 
adopted,  and  in  those  31  years  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  no  direct  contact  with  it 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Corps  of 
Army  Ent^ineers  has  been  attending  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
:ect.  That  is  true.  I  might  say  to  my 
Rood  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
that  this  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
canal  that  he  is  talking  about.  I  can 
well  remember  that  when  I  first  came  to 
this  committee  I  considered  some  proj- 
ects that  had  been  dormant  since  1928, 
or  over  a  period  from  25  to  30  years. 
It  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
not   eligible.    Projects,   as  the   Senator 


knows,  must  be  approved  by  the  Corp.s 
of  Engineers.  They  must  be  approved 
by  Congress,  at  least,  or  at  least  meet  the 
conditions  established  by  Congress,  for 
authorization  before  they  are  presented 
to  the  committees  of  the  respective 
Houses  for  money,  either  for  planning 
or  for  construction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  to  assume  that 
tlie  development  of  the  Senators  de- 
fense implies  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
does  not  look  good,  in  31  years  of  inac- 
tion, without  further  study,  to  approve 
a  program  of  this  magnitude:  namely, 
practically  $lbiUion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  woula  noi  say 
that  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  can  construe  what  I 
have  said  to  mean  that.  I  just  said  that 
probably  there  are  other  projects  in  the 
bill  that  were  authorized  15  or  more 
years  ago  and  they  have  remained  dor- 
mant. They  simply  were  not  reached. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  local  and  State  officials  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  are  not  in  accord  v.uii 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  I  do  not  know, 
I  thought  the  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio  supported  the  proj- 
ect on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     If    I    may    conclude 

first,  please 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  lieard  through  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  there  was  some  opposition  to  this 
project.  I  heard  also  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  chances  are  that  the 
local  authorities— that  is,  the  State,  the 
counties,  the  municipalities,  through 
which  this  canal  will  go — will  not  comply 
with  the  authorizing  bill— that  is,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  share  of  construction.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  heard  that  several 
counties  in  Ohio  have  approved  the 
project. 

Although  the  project  will  cost  900  and 
some  odd  million  dollars,  $95  million  will 
have  to  be  furnished  by  the  local  people. 
and  unless  they  comply,  by  furnishing 
their  share  of  the  cost,  the  project  will 
not  be  built. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  my  position  clear. 
My  statement  to  the  committee  was  that 
until  now  there  has  been  no  indication 
of  general  approval  of  the  project  either 
in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  or  that  they 
want  it  ardently.  Other  places  along 
Lake  Erie  are  against  it,  and  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  not  expressed  its  judgment, 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not 
done  so. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  eventual  judg- 
ment will  be,  but  right  now  there  is  a 
serious  cleavage  of  judgment  as  to  the 
advisability  of  building  this  $1  billion 
project.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  stated  that  he  has  heard  of  no  local 
opposition. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  the  Department  of 
Defense  report  issued  at  the  time  the 
Board  of  Engineers  finally  approved  the 
project.    The  Board  said: 

The  Board  notes  that  responsible  local 
interests  have  not  at  this  time  expressed  their 
wllUngness  or  ability  to  furnish  the  local 
cooperation  required  for  accomplishment  of 


the  work  proposed.  It  notes  especially  the 
intense  opposition  to  the  suggested  improve- 
ment by  local  interests  who  lorm  the  polit- 
ical entities  that  would  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish the  items  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
southern  segment  of  the  proposed  water- 
way. An  expression  by  appropriate  local  in- 
terests of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  required  construction  would  be  nec- 
essary prior  to  construction. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  submit  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  pointed  out  that  there 
is  vigorous  opposicion  by  the  local  polit- 
ical entitcs  to  the  project. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Let  me  point 
out,  notwithstanding  that  vigorous  op- 
position, that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
recommended  it.  As  is  the  case  in  all 
projects,  before  a  project  is  presented  to 
Congress  for  authorization,  hearings  are 
held  and  all  of  the  local  people  are 
heard. 

V.Tiy.  I  can  well  remember  many  Sen- 
ators here  objected  to  quite  a  few  proj- 
ects which  were  finally  constructed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  State  of  Kansas — the 
Tuttle  Creek  project  is  one.  I  well  re- 
member the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  getting  up  and  making  all  sorts 
of  speeches  against  the  project.  But 
finally  it  was  constructed  and  today,  I 
suppose,  the  happiest  people  in  Kansas 
are  those  who  are  benefiting  from  the 
construction  of  the  Tuttle  Creek  project. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes,  but  would  it  not 

be 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  statement 
in  the  document  from  which  the  Senator 
is  reading  is  nothing  unusual.  I  do  not 
know  of  too  many  projects  of  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  one  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing to  which  some  people  are  not  op- 
posed. I  know,  of  course,  without  hav- 
ing   heard    it,    that    the    railroads    are 

against  this  project 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Surely.     They    are. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     They  are.     I  know 
that.    They   were   against   the  projects 
that    we    constructed    along    the    Ohio 
River,   but   now   they   see   the   benefits 
which  have  come  to  them  from  their 
construction.     The       railroads       have 
learned  that   the  projects  constructed 
along  the  Ohio  River  have  made  it  pos- 
sible  for   manufacturing   plants   to   be 
built  there,  where  the  pools  of  water 
formed  because  of  construction  of  the 
locks,  and  today  the  railroads  are  carry- 
ing tons  of  finished  products  wliich  pro- 
vides a  higher  revenue  to  them,  and  they 
are  making  more  profits  out  of  it  than 
they  would  have  by  hauling  bulk  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     I   am   now    reading 

further  from  the  report 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Is  that  the  report 

of  1932? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No,  this  is  the  last 

one.  .      ^  . 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     What   is  the   date 

ofit? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  date  is  on  here 

somewhere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  there  is  a  date 
on  It.    September  7. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  last  one — 
about  a  month  ago — September  7. 

This  report  accompanied  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  reviewing  board  approving 
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the  project,  so  it  Is  the  most  recent 
one. 

My  next  question  is  The  reviewing 
board  said  that  in — 

•  •  •  prior  to  conjtrucUon.  local  IntcresU 
mu«t  furnlari  aaaurar.cee  satufactory  U)  tfte 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will  a  pro- 
Tide  without  coBt  to  the  United  Slates  all 
Lands,   easements,    and    rights   of   way   •    •    • 

That  has  not  been  done.  I  assume,  we 
will  agree' 

Mr.  iJTT.T.TnsrnFR.  Not  yet,  because 
conatructlon  Is  not  contemplated  now 

Mr  I^ATSCHE  Tliai  they  will.  B, 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  its  construction. 
The  answer  Is  the  same,  I  assume? 

Mr    EIXENDER     Correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE  C,  that  they  will  bear 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of 
bridge  alterations  over  existing  chan- 
nels.    The  answer  Is  the  same'' 

Mr.   ELIEMDER      RlK'ht      The  .same 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  D,  that  they  will  a.^- 
aume  all  L>b;lKatlon  of  owning,  Includ- 
ing operatlni?,  maintaining,  and  replac- 
ing all  railway  and  highway  bridges 
The  same  answer ' 

Mr  ELLENUEK  That  Is  right.  That 
Is  In  conformity  with  the  Intent  of  the 
authorizing  le^jLslatlon  The  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  In  that  re- 
port have  the  force  of  law 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Maintain  at  local  ex- 
pense terminal  and  transfer  facUltle.';. 

P.  accomplish  all  utility  relocations 
and  alterations  from  the  mouth  of  he 
Beaver  River  to  the  beginning  of  the  Di- 
vide. O.  not  withdraw  water  for  con- 
sumptive use,  nor  divert  water  around  the 
locks.    Same  an.'^wer'' 

Mr  EXLENDEJR  Same  manner  That 
Is  In  conformity  with  the  Intent  of  the 
authorization 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  H,  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  agreed  to  do 
theae  thlng.s — one,  to  administer  the 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recrea- 
tion. I  do  not  thinic  there  will  be  any 
trouble  about  that 

But  the  an.swer  is  the  same"" 

Mr  ELLENDER  Yes  Those  are  the 
required  conditions  of  local  cooperation. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  •2  Pay.  contribute  in 
kind  or  repay  with  interest  one-half  of 
separable  costs  " 

The  answer  is  the  same? 

Mr.   ELLENDER      The  .same  answer 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Finally,  bear  all 
costs  of  maintenance  and  o{x>raUon  " 

Mr,    ELLENDER.     The   .same    answer 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana^  I  a.NSume  spealclng  for 
the  committee — take  the  position  that 
approval  of  $500,000  for  plans  will  con- 
stitute a  declaration  that  this  project 
wUl  go  forward'' 

Mr  ELI.ENDEH  I  would  not  say 
that,  because  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  in  two  or  tliree  causes  we  have  pro- 
Tided  moneys  for  planning,  and  as  the 
planning  developed  it  turned  out  that 
the  project  was  unfeasible,  or  local  co- 
operation was  not  forthcckmlng  We  had 
%  project  In  Arkansas,  for  example,  for 
which  construction  of  a  big  dam  was  au- 
thorized Later  on,  instead  of  building 
one  dam.  we  built  4  or  5  smaller  dams 


May  I  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  money  we  are  providing  is  sim- 
ply to  undertake  the  preconstruction 
planning  on  that  project  After  further 
study  is  made  of  the  actual  route  of  the 
canal,  it  may  possibly  turn  out  la  be  un- 
feasible, or  local  cooperation  will  not  be 
provided.  So  because  we  are  providing 
$500,000  now  does  not  mean  that  the 
project  will  necessarily  be  constructed 

A  while  ago  the  Senator  read  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled 
by  the  local  people.  Among  them  Is  a 
provision  that  the  local  people  will  have 
to  provide  local  cooperation  estimated  to 
cost  595  million  before  the  project  can 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Where  In  the  law 
anywhere  Is  it  written  that  $95  million 
must  be  provided  by  the  local  people? 
The  only  condition  is  In  the  writing  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  where  In 
the  law  is  It  written? 

Mr  ELLENDER  Tlie  Senator  read 
the  conditions  The  Engineers  esti- 
mated what  the  cost  will  be  and  they  laid 
down  the  conditions  of  local  cooperation 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Engineers  say 
these  conditions  shall  be  followed,  but  is 
it  in  the  law? 

Mr  ELLENDER  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  this  project  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  project  It  Is  han- 
dled In  the  same  manner.  The  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  in  the  project 
report  have  the  force  of  law.  so  rights-of- 
way  and  all  the  other  conditions  you 
cited  must  be  paid  for  by  the  local  people. 
The  local  people  must  pay  for  that.  The 
Engineers  do  not  know  what  the  costs 
will  be.  With  land  values  escalating  as 
they  are,  it  may  be  that  the  costs  to  be 
contributed  by  the  local  people  will  be 
far  In  excess  of  estimated  $95  million 
cited  in  the  report 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Let  me  put  It  this 
way  Where  in  the  law  is  it  written  that, 
regardless  of  these  conditions,  they  will 
have  to  be  carried  by  the  local  govern- 
ments? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  anything  other  than  that  the 
Engineers  will  have  to  comply  with  the 
authorization  requirements,  and  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  In  the  project  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  There  are  no  such 
conditions.  Are  there  any  such  condi- 
tions In  the  authorization  other  than 
those  laid  down  by  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers? 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  read 
them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Army  Engineers,  but  it  Is 
not  written  into  any  law, 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  law  gives  that 
authority.  In  levee  building,  for  exam- 
ple, the  local  people  must  pay  for  the 
land  necessary  to  rebuild  a  piece  of  land. 
The  exact  amount  la  not  stated  in  the 
law  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the 
amount  will  be  for  a  project. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  Is  there  to  pre- 
vent a  change  t)etween  now  and  when 
the  work  Is  to  be  done  In  a  manner  .so  it 
will  be  declart'd  bv  Tonuress  that  they 
will  be  relieved  of  this  obligation?  This 
la  different  from  the  ordinary  project.    I 


will  not  get  into  detail  now.  but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly different, 

Mr  ELL£NDER.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  different. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ivouislana  knows  It  is  different. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  tell  me.  If  the  Senator  has  any 
secrets,  we  ought  to  know  about  them 
and  the  public  ought  to  know  of  any  se- 
crets I  know  It  is  a  good  project.  It 
has  been  studied  and  restudled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  Is  a  project 
that  would  connect  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  down  to  the 
gulf  Insofar  as  navigation  is  tun- 
cerned,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
whole  country 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friends  from 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  that  this  project 
contemplates  the  construction  of  a  chain 
of  locks  and  dams.  There  will  be  poob 
of  water  behind  these  locks,  the  same  as 
there  are  along  the  Ohio  River.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago.  in  the  last  14 
years  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  billion 
worth  of  industries  have  located  along 
the  Ohio  River  because  of  the  supply  of 
fresh  water  in  the  pools.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  here. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  In  esti- 
mating the  bencflt-to-cost  ratio,  the  En- 
gineers cannot  tell  In  advance  what  that 
Industrial  expansion  will  be.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
able  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  would 
be  derived  by  virtue  of  industry  locating 
In  that  area,  Instead  of  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  being  1.3  to  1,  it  might  be 
2  to  1  or  more. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELIJINDER.    I  yield. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  conviction  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  very  much  more  ex- 
perienced Senator  on  the  importance  of 
these  matters,  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  experience  in  Pennsylvania  and 
adjoining  Ohio. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Senators  to  rise, 
Including  this  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  to  include 
projects.  We  argue  cogently  and  effec- 
tively when  we  urge  that  we  need  these 
projects  for  our  people  and  State.  We 
do  our  best.  The  chairman  is  most 
accommodating. 

But  here  we  have  a  unique  situation, 
wherein  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania TMr.  Clark!,  who  is  in  reserve 
m  support  of  what  we  are  saying,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LArscHEl,  who 
has  just  spoken,  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  whom  I  am  aware  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  except  one,  are  opposed 
to  the  project.  Nobody  wants  it.  No- 
body wants  to  spend  the  half  million  dol- 
lars.   Nobody  wants  It  at  any  time. 

I  question  whether  the  authorization 
Ls  valid  It  was  estimated  back  in  about 
1935  that  the  Federal  cost  would  be  $37 
million  We  are  planning  to  .spend  $1 
billion,  which,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 


semantics  of  the  Senate,  means  $2  or  $3 
billion  It  usually  means  double  or 
mo-e  The  estimate  is  usually  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  actual  cost. 

This  enormous  boondoggle,  this  waste- 
ful project,  this  unwanted  orphan  child, 
this  abortion  of  the  legislative  process, 
this  lonelv  and  abject  depository  on  the 
steps  of  the  Senate,  this  lost  and  un- 
lovely orphan,  Ls  presented  to  us  without 
convincing  justification. 

One  thing  we  can  do  here  Is  save  a 
half  million  dollars  for  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  help  finance  his 
trip  abroad     l  Laughter! 

So  I  would  say,  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit—and I  realize  that  he  and  I  differ  in 
this— I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him, 
and  he  knows  I  will  be  asking  his  help  in 
some  other  place  on  some  other  occasion, 
and  I  shall  be  humble,  I  shall  be  modest, 
and  I  shall  be  abject— but  I  would  like 
my  moment  In  the  sun  at  this  point, 
where  I  can  shout  for  an  economy,  and 
a  big  one,  in  a  circumstance  where  I  can 
be  both  noble  and  accurate:  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would,  at 
this  time,  permit  me  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment and  in  that  way  we  can  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  because  time  will  then 
begin  to  run,  if  the  Senator  has  no  ob- 
jection. ^.      „ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pcnnsylvai-iia  for  that  purpose. 
Mr  SCOTT.    I  call  up  my  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  25.  in  lieu  of  "$97i, 358.000" 
insert  •■$970.758.000". 

On  page  6.  Uno  3,  before  the  period  insert 
a  colon  and  the  foUowmg:  •■Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania". 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President.   I   rise   to   support  the   posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  W^orks  and  of  the  committee 
Itself.    It  is  not  easy  to  oppose  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  comes  from  the 
particular  area  which  would  be  primarily 
served    by    the    project,    especially    my 
good  friend   from   Ohio.   Mr,   Lausche. 
But  we  had  this  same  sort  of  opposition 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  years  ago. 
It  was  opposed  by  almost  every  railroad 
in  the   United  States,   Including   those 
in  my  own  State,     It  was  opposed  by 
civic  groups  and  chambers  of  commerce 
everywhere     But  it  finally  went  through, 
and  has  been  a  great  boon,  not  only  to 
its  local  area,  but  all  over  the  United 
States.   We  have  cheaper  freight  rates  as 
a  result:  but  the  railroads  did  not  lose 
business  because  of  it.    They  have  finally 
acquired  sense  enough  to  ship  wheat,  for 
example.    In    tralnload    lots    with    new 
jumbo  cars  from  Minneapolis,  Duluth, 
a:id  other  areas  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 
They  have  not  lost  business.    This  proj,- 
eet  now  under  consideration  will  be  of 
vast  benefit  not  only  to  Its  Immediate 
area  but  for  the  entire  Nation. 


This,  of  course.  Is  a  big  project;  but 
it  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
entire  United  States.  I  see  no  better 
way  to  stimulate  our  economy  than  by 
getting  lower  freight  rates.  I  believe  that 
is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  our 

economy.         ^^     ^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  I 
Ukewise  rise,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  to  support  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  approving  this  item. 
I  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

One  is  that  I  know  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  never 
have  given  his  approval  to  any  project 
which  he  had  not  investigated  with  the 
greatest  of  care  and  the  utmost  thor- 
oughness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  is  not 
being  asked  today  to  approve  all  the 
money  for  the  project.  The  item  before 
us  Is  comparatively  small.  It  provides 
only  for  preconstruction  planning. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  in  a  much  better  position  than  now 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  this  proposi- 
tion, which  obviously  is  the  subject  of 
some  dispute.  In  fact,  I  daresay  that 
until  such  studies  are  completed,  none  of 
us  can  be  fully  informed. 

I  believe,  at  the  very  minimum,  we 
ought  now  to  provide  the  money  so  that 
the  studies  may  be  undertaken, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  vehemence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  they  may 
fear  that  out  of  this  advance  planning 
will  come  such  information  that  even  the 
local  areas  will  change  their  minds  and 
decide  that  here  is  a  good  project,  which 
they  will  wish  to  support  by  putting  up 
their  required  part  of  the  lands,  the 
rights-of-way,  the  guarantees,  and  the 
funds  required. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
heard  anybody  so  vehemently  oppose  the 
furnishing  of  facts,  which  is  what  will 
be  done  when  advance  planning  takes 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when- 
ever a  project  is  authorized,  as  has  been 
true  in  this  case,  it  is  authorized  by  ref- 
erence to  a  document  by  number,  a  Sen- 
ate or  House  document  which  presents 
a  plan  of  the  engineers  and  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  engineers  in  great 
detail.  One  must  go  to  that  document 
to  get  the  conditions  which  are  laid 
down.  Those  conditions  have  been  re- 
cited here  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio.  Unless  those  condi- 
tions are  met.  the  project  cannot  go  for- 
ward to  construction. 

But  having  in  mind  the  age  of  the  au- 
thorization, and  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  are  such  different  views  as  to 
what  the  cost  will  be,  what  the  effect 


vrtll  be,  and  what  the  benefits  will  be. 
I  think  that  this  advance  planning,  even 
if  it  costs  a  half  million  dollars,  will  be 
well  worth  while,  to  show  everybody  con- 
cerned, not  only  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  not  only 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  particularly 
the  local  area,  what  the  exact  cost  will 
be  and  what  the  proposed  benefits  may 
be,  as  measured  against  present  condi- 
tions. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to 
object  strenuously,  as  our  distinguished 
friends  are  objecting,  to  a  little  advance 
planning,  which  will  give  us  facts  not 
now  available. 

That   is   the   situation.     Therefore.   I 
stand    by    the    distinguished    chairman. 
The  committee  stood  by  him.    I  propose 
10    maintain    that    position    because    it 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  ulking 
about   spending    a   billion   dollars — and 
that  is  what  our  distinguished  friends 
sav  will  be  the  cost — it  certainly  ought 
to'be  worth  while  to  spend  half  a  million 
dollars  to  ascertain  some  of  the  facts  not 
now  known.     I  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  that  investment  to  get  those  facts. 
Unless  the  facts  are  such  as  to  justify. 
in  the  opinions  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  commu- 
nities of  the  States  and  of  the  public 
units  of  the  States,  that  the  project  will 
be  good  for  them  and  good  enough  so 
that  they  can  come  foi-ward  with  their 
part,  the  project  will  not  be  built. 

That  is  the  answer.  Is  it  worth  while 
to  spend  a  little  money  to  get  some  facts? 
I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  A  study  declar- 
ing? the  feasibility  of  the  project  from  a 
financial  and  an  en^zineenng  standpoint 
is  already  completed.  The  propo.sed 
$500,000  will  be  used  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications.  In  my  judgment, 
that  will  put  the  project  beyond  the 
realm  of  recall. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  .support 
the  amendment  which  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have  offered. 

The  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  would 
be  a  120-mile-long  waterway  from  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  on  the  lake,  to  a  point  near 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio  River.  While  the 
money  provided  in  this  bill  is  only  for 
initial  planning,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  both  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  almost  all  the 
confrrcssional  delegation  as  well  as  the 
Grovernor  of  Pennsylvania  are  opposed 
to  this  project.  We  are  joined  by  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens,  government 
officials,  business  firms,  and  labor  unions 
in  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  letters 
of  opposition  from  the  healings  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill. 
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another  exatnple  of  the  under  estl^tion      pu^.  e^^  ^  ^^^^^  i^'^  "^^  ^ 


In    conclusion.    Gentlemen,    lefs   not   rob 
Feter  to  pay  Paul.     Please  heed  the  need  for 
!-  -.*„v.in  +  ^  iTi  tv.^  Ptrtj^biire'h  area. 
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These  letters  are  from  Senator  Scott 
and  myself.  Representative  Morgan; 
Governor  Scranton:  Joseph  M.  Barr. 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  Board  of  Beaver 
County  Commissioners,  through  which 
county  the  proposed  canal  would  run:  :he 
distinguished  labor  leader,  William  J 
Hart,  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  the  directors  of  the  Tran.sport- 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO:  and  Mr  Irv- 
ing Hand,  the  executive  director  of  the 
PenRsylvania  Stale  Planning  Board. 
The  letters  appear  on  pages  3035.  3036, 
3037.  3038.  3039.  and  3040  of  the  Senate 
hearliigs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

U3.    3KNATT. 

IVa-jlinsron.  DC  .  May  12,  1966 
Bon.  Aix«N  J    Ei.LiNDi«. 
Chairman.   Subco-rnmtttef  on   Public   Work*. 
Senate    Committee    on    Approviatloru. 
V  S    Senate.  Washtngton.  D  C. 

Dm  ."M-LtN  On  ttie  la«t  day  of  open  hear- 
IngB.  the  House  Approprlfttlona  Subcommlt- 
t«e  un  Public  Wjrita  toolc  testimony  on  the 
LaXe  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal.  The  poMlblUty 
eslstfi  It. at  an  appropriation  could  be  recom- 
mendf^l  by  the  Hiusc  ApproprlaUons  Com- 
mlttee  Por  this  reason,  we  would  like  to 
relteri'.e  our  opposition  to  the  canal  and 
place  u  croM-secilon  of  opposition  views  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  ComXiiittee. 

We  would  be  grateful  If  the  attached  docu- 
ments L-ould  be  placed  In  the  prtnled  record 
of  the  hcirlngs  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcutmnlttee  on  Public  Works.  They  are 
an  exchange  of  correspiindence  between  Con- 
gressm-vn  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  steeling 
committee  of  the  PennaylvanU  delegation, 
and  Oovernor  Scranton.  statements  from 
Mayor  Joseph  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Beaver 
County  Pennsylvania  ComnrUssioners,  and 
the  Allegheny  County  Labor  Council:  a  res- 
olution of  the  Transport  Workers  Union 
Local  2004:  and  an  analysis  of  the  project 
prepared  by  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Asso<la- 
Uon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSBJ-H      S       CI.ASB 

HooH  Scott 

DccufBU  20,   1D66. 
Hon    William  W    Scbanton, 
Oovernor  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg.   Penn.ti/liania 

Dka«  OovwiNOB  ScJiAN-roN  As  you  know,  I 
have  openly  opposed  the  proposal  of  the 
Corps  jt  Engineers  that  a  canal  be  con- 
structed between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
River  -\s  you  also  know,  both  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
blpart-san  steering  committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  to  Congress,  of  which  I 
am  ch.^irman,  have  publicly  opposed  this 
project. 

In  October  1984  you  were  quoted  in  nhe 
newspapers  as  having  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  canal  would  be  "fantasUc":  that  the 
canal  xould  oauae  serious  economic  harm  to 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  communities  and 
to  this  p>c-t  of  Lake  Er.e;  and  that  you  had 
Instructed  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
express  the  Commonwealth's  opposition  to 
the  p.-uject  Such  a  statement  was  In  fact 
filed  with  the  Board  of  Engineers 

It  has  now  been  rumored  that  you  may 
withdraw  your  opposition  to  the  canal  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  Is  true,  but  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  It  If  you  would  put  to  re«t 
our   C"'>ncern   In   this   respect 

With  kind  regards 
Sincerely  yours 

Thomas    E    Mobgan 


COMMONWBMTH   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrijburg.  December  30.  1965. 
Hon  Thomas  E.  Mobcan. 
House  Ogice  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Doc:  I  have  read  with  some  amaze- 
ment your  letter  of  December  29.  1966,  with 
respect  to  my  position  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Lake  Erte-Ohlo  River  Canal.  I  did 
make  the  statement  In  October  1964  to  which 
you  referred  I  have  always  felt,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  feel  most  emphatically,  that  this 
project  would  not  only  be  utterly  worthless 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  that  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  the 
circumstances.  I  certainly  am  against  this 
project. 

I  have  conUnued  to  give  thought  to  this 
project,  and  I  have  been  advised  of  nothing 
which  would  lead  me  to  change  my  mind  or 
my  determination  to  oppose  the  project  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes.  That  time  will,  of  course, 
come  when  pursuant  to  law  the  project  will 
be  referred  to  the  governors  of  the  two  states 
Involved  for  their  comments.  Until  that 
tune,  unless  some  compelling  reason  to  the 
contrary  should  appear.  I  propose  to  make  no 
further  detailed  public  statement  on  the 
subject.  I  am  quite  willing,  however,  to  have 
you  show  thu  letter  to  any  Interested  per- 
sons. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WOXIAM  W.  SCBANTON,  GCl^mOr. 


Crrr  or  PrrrsBtJBCH. 
Pittitburgh.  Pa..  May  10.  1966 
To   the  Public   Works  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriations.    U.S.   Senate. 
Washinfton.  D  C 

OsNTLiMEN  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pllta- 
burgh.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  Arm  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal. 

In  fact.  I  have  consistently  opposed  this 
project,  most  recently  at  the  hearings  before 
the  District  Army  Engineer  In  Pittsburgh  on 
October  20,  1964.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  nor  heard  any  argument 
which  would  cause  me  to  alter  my  position. 

If  anything.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
before  that  this  canal  would  be  detrimental 
not  only  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  but  to 
surrounding  municipalities  and  counties, 
and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  you  know.  I  have  not  been  alone  In  my 
opposition.  I  know  of  no  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman, Senator  or  Governor — Republican 
or  Democrat — who  Is  In  favor  of  the  canal. 

I  have  heard  propwnents  of  this  plan  at- 
tempt to  Justify  this  expenditure  of  more 
than  II  billion  by  arguing  that  Pittsburgh 
and  Youngstown  are  dying  cities,  dependent 
upon  the  canal  to  give  them  new  life  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Pittsburgh,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

Anyone  who  has  read  a  Pittsburgh  news- 
paper recently  will  realize  that  Pittsburgh  Is 
anything  but  a  dying  city. 

Our  already  well-known  renewal  program 
has  spread  into  almost  every  section  of  Pitts- 
burgh Millions  of  dollars  In  private  and 
public  funds  are  conunltted  for  construction 
during   the   next  several   months. 

Just  last  week,  plans  were  unveiled  for  the 
largest  single  downtown  renewal  project  pro- 
posed anywhere  to  date — a  project  which  will 
be  six  times  the  size  of  our  famous  Gate- 
way Center 

However.  I  fall  to  see  how  this  canal  could 
(Msslbly  contribute  to  our  economic  resur- 
gence  In  fact.  It  would  have  just  the  oppo- 
site efTect 

It  would  Jeopardlxe  the  success  of  all  our 
efforts  to  date 

It  would  handicap  Pittsburgh  and  other 
steel -producing  centers  along  the  Allegheny, 
Mooongahela  and  Ohio  River  Valleys. 


It  would  divert  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  freight  from  our  railroads  and  other  land 
carriers. 

I  am  more  than  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed canal  will  never  be  a  necessary  proj- 
ect. However,  I  think  It  Is  particularly  un- 
desirable at  the  present  time  when  PresU 
dent  Johnson  has  urged  corjjoratlons  and 
local  government  officials  to  cut  down  on 
the  spending  of  money  for  projects  which 
are  not  clearly  necessary.  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed canal  falls  into  this  category. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  most 
knowledgeable  people  of  this  community 
that  the  proposed  canal  would  not  provide 
iiny  substantial  benefits  whatever  to  the 
Pittsburgh  region. 

Therefore.  I  Join  with  every  Pennsylvania 
Congressman  and  Senator  in  stating  that 
the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  Is 
not  needed  and  that  It  will  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  area. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Barb,  Mayo'. 

Beavtr  County. 
Bearer.  Pa..  May  5. 1966. 
To    the   Subcommittee   on    Public   Works  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlbmen:  We.  the  Board  of  Beaver 
County  Commissioners  of  the  County  of 
Beaver,  desire  to  go  on  record  as  opposing 
any  appropriation  for  the  proposed  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal, 

Approximately  12  15  miles  of  the  canal 
would  be  located  In  Be.iver  County.  Mont- 
gomery Island  Lock  and  Dam  In  the  Ohio 
River  would  provide  the  Initial  pool  extend- 
ing up  the  Beaver  River  to  a  point  four 
miles  above  Rochester.  At  this  point,  the 
Beaver  Falls  Lock  and  Dam  would  create  a 
navigation  pool  extending  upstream  twelve 
miles,  or  3.85  miles  above  the  Beaver-Law- 
rence County  Line 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  Beaver  County  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  proposal  We  under- 
stand that  It  has  been  represented  as  being 
a  boon  for  the  whole  area.  In  our  opinion 
it  Is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  especially  so 
far  as  Beaver  County  is  concerned.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  project  could  put  Beaver 
Cotmty  to  enormous  expense,  which  we  are 
not  In  the  least  Interested  In  underwriting. 

The  District  Engineer  has  estimated  that 
right  of  way  costs  for  the  Montgomery  Island 
and  Beaver  Palls  pools,  which  would  be  borne 
by  local  Interests,  at  »265,700.  with  the  lions 
share  relating  to  Beaver  County.  A  qualified 
Indeivendent  real  e«tate  consultant  estimates 
that  these  right  of  way  costs  will  actually 
be  $360,000,  not  Including  Improvements  on 
the  affected  land  tliat  would  also  have  to  be 
paid  for. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  Engineer  estimates 
that  2.806. COO  cubic  yards  of  soil  and  rock 
win  be  excavated  In  connection  with  the 
Montgomery  Pool  and  8,071.000  cubic  yards 
for  the  Beaver  Palls  Pool.  It  Is  a  local  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  spoil  disposal  areas. 
Assuming  that  spoil  would  be  piled  20  feet 
high  on  the  land  acquired  for  this  piupose, 
87  acree  would  be  required  for  the  Montgom- 
ery pool  waste  and  250  acres  for  the  Beaver 
Palls  pool.  The  PltUbiygh  District  Engineer 
has  estimated  the  Montgomery  pool  spoil 
area  as  costing  »109  pes'  acre  and  the  Beaver 
Falls  pool  at  $12  40  per  acre 

The  same  quaJlflod  Independent  real  estate 
expert  has  determined  that  these  costo  are 
gro««.,y  understated  It  Is  his  professional 
Judgment  that  the  net  cost  of  spoil  land  lor 
the  Montgomery  ptjol  would  be  around  »800,- 
000 — a  figure  ninety  times  the  District  Engi- 
neer's estimate  He  feels  the  spoil  area  for 
the  Beaver  Falls  pool  would  cost  $120  per 
acre,  rather  than  $13.40.  or  ten  times  the 
Engineers  figure. 


\nother  example  of  the  under  estimation 
of' the  local  costs  Is  the  case  of  the  Beaver 
^1  s  Municipal  Authority.  This  authority 
operates  water  filtration  plants  at  New  Brlgh- 
?^  and  EastviUe,  both  of  which  take  their 
f,l  Tater  from  the  Beaver  River.  The  Pltts- 
hureh  District  Engineer  estimates  that  canal 
«mItructlon  would  necessitate  changes  In 
?SrSorltVs  facilities  casting  $383,705. 
n\s  is  a  sizeable  figure  In  Itself,  but  the  Au- 
thority's consulting  engineers.  Michael  Baker, 
Jr  Inc  found  that  the  required  changes 
would  actually  cost  $764,300,  almost  double 
the  District  Engineers  estimate. 

There  is  another  matter  that  hits  close  to 
home  insofar  as  Beaver  County  Is  concerned. 
With  Its  necessity  for  slack  water  operation 
There  U  no  quesUon  but  that  the  canal  would 
increase  the  pollution  presently  existing  in 
the  Mahoning  and  Be«ver  rivers^    In  ^- 
mentlng  on  the  canal  proposaJ.  the  U.S.  PuD- 
Uc  Health  Service  concluded  that  the  canal  8 
lock  and  dam  structures   would  reduce   the 
flow  of  those  rivers  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  pollution    problem    would    be   worsened. 
They  have  stated  that  this  project  would  re- 
sult in  damage  to  water  quality  In  the  Ma- 
honing and  Beaver  rivers  equivalent  to  $1V4 
million  per  vear  over  the  entire  life  of  the 
nrolect   or  a  total  of  $62',   million  over  the 
projected  50-year  life  of  the  canal.     This  Is 
an  Intolerable  situation  indeed,  In  a  period 
of  our  history  when  we  are  starting  to  pay 
the  price  of  our  past  disregard  and  abuse  of 
our  most  essential  resource— water. 

The  District  Engineer  h:is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  non-federal  cost  of  $288,171 
m  Beaver  Countv  for  changes  necessary  to 
sewer,  water  supply  and  drainage  faculties, 
and  a  cost  of  $369,053  for  changes  in  utility 
pipe  Unes.  cables,  power  lines,  etc.  These, 
too   are  costs  that  must  be  borne  locally. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  If  taxes  In  Beaver 
County  had  to  be  raised  sufficiently  to  pay 
the  $657  224  required  for  these  two  Items 
alone  but  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  this 
sum  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount 
that  will  actuallv  be  n  quired.  For  example, 
the  District  Engineer  states  that  a  modifica- 
tion costing  $53,372  will  have  to  be  made 
to  a  gas  pipeline  within  Beaver  County  at 
M'le  8  0  on  the  canal  route  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  turnpike  bridge.  The  utility 
company  owning  this  line  has  advised  the 
District  Engineer  that  its  own  estimate  of 
the  relocation  cost  is  $450,000.  or  almost  ten 
times  the  estimate  contained  in  the  Engi- 
neer's report. 

When  the  uUUty  company  Inquired  of  the 
District  Engineer  as  to  what  local  Interests 
would  pay  for  this  part  of  the  project,  the 
advice  was  that  It  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  political  entity  which  has  the 
authority  and  the  financial  means  to  accom- 
plish the  work.  Who  Is  thaf  It  could  be 
the  municipality,  the  county  or  the  state — 
but  one  or  the  other.  It  can't  help  but  be 
reflected  In  our  tax  rates. 

Then  we  have  the  old  contention  that  the 
cinal  would  bring  new  Industry  to  Beaver 
County.  It  could  do  exactly  the  opposite. 
For  exiimple,  Moltrup  Steel  Products  Com- 
panv  here  In  Beaver  Palls  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned, and  Its  board  of  directors  has  gone 
on  record  opposing  construction  of  the 
canal. 

The  main  working  portions  of  Moltrup's 
plant  would  be  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pro- 
posed pool  level  of  the  canal.  Even  at  the 
present  river  elevation,  they  now  experience 
trouble  in  pouring  foundations  or  excavating 
pits,  due  to  the  ground  WBter  level.  They 
feel  that  raising  the  river  elevation  as  con- 
templated for  the  canal  would  render  their 
plant  and  property  unsuitable  for  future 
use  or  expansion  The  District  Engineer's 
report  apparently  recognizee  the  problem,  for 
there  is  included  a  local  Interest  cost  of 
$200,000  for  raising  Moltrups'  fioors,  altering 


pumps,  etc.  The  company  feelb  they  could 
not  raise  the  base  of  their  plant,  to  be  above 
the  infiuence  of  the  water  in  the  canal,  for 
anything  like  $200,000.  Rather,  It  would 
mean  either  going  out  of  business  or  moving 
elsewhere,  and  the  erection  of  comparable 
facilities    would    cost    well    over    a    million 

°to"ddltlon,  Moltrup  feels  It  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  absorb  any  increase  In  taxes  that 
would  be  brought  alxsut  as  a  result  of  the 
local  community  being  required  M  absorb 
certain  costs  Incident  to  construction  of  .he 

""^T^e  Moltrup  story  Is  Just  one  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  There  may  be  other 
iTt^tnes  adversely  affected.  Beaver  Coun- 
ty cannot  afford  to  lose  any  manufacturing 
facUlUes  because  of  canal  changes  such  as 
[nrveT  elevation,  or  because  of  Increased 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  so-called  "local  interest 
S  t^at  will  not  be  borne  by  the  federal 

^°I  d^^ot  know  much  about  the  procedure 
that  Kovems  these  things,  but  as  a  public 
offlcla?  in^  area  that  Is  expected  to  con- 
SbuU  large  sums  toward  this  project^  I 
Snno?  undlr^and  why  there  was  no  public 
h^arlne  In  our  area  before  the  report  was 
S^  lo  explain  these  costs  and  see 
wiet^r  local  Interests  were  wUling  to  pa^ 
them.  We  certainly  are  not  No  doubt 
other  areas  feel  the  same  way. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  E.  Ross. 

Eli  G.  Corak. 

ARTHTtJK    W.    PETERBER. 

Board  of  Beaver  County  Commissioners. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  LABOR  COUNCIL, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  May  6,  1966. 

STATEMENT    OF    WILLL\M    J.    HART 

TO  the  Public  works  Subcomrrnttee,  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  ti„.-. 

gentlemen:  My  name  is  William  J ^  Hart 
and  Tarn  Director  of  District  19-  Uniteo 
l^eelworkers  of  America,  and  President  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Labor  Oouf^h/^"^^^ 
CIO.  In  these  capacities  I  sj^ak  for  300.000 
men  and  women  of  labor  who  work  and  live 
In  the  Pittsburgh  area.  ,,,,,,. 

I  request  you  to  give  a  very  close  look  at 
the  plan  to  build  a  canal  from  the  Oh  o 
River  to  Lake  Erie.  I  am  not  asking  you  o 
do  anything  which  I  hav;e  not  done  myself 
or  have  members  of  my  staff  do  The  ex.am 
injitlon  of  the  project  that  has  been  made  in 
tS^  interest  of  la^r  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
leaves  me  cold.  It  leaves  me  cold  because  I 
s^  economic  disruption  and  an  attend.ant 
loss  of  Jobs  for  the  Pittsburgh  area  if  the 
c^al  were  built.  My  responsibility  is  eco- 
nomic stability  and  full  employment  for  trade 
Snlon  members  In  my  area,  therefore.  I  cai.- 
not  morally  have  a  position  other  than  of 
opposition  to  the  canal.  ,   ,.  ^nr^ 

i  realize  that  the  proposed  canal  is  more 
of  a  political  issue  than  an  economic  issue. 
and  lam  also  sure  that  not  one  of  you  men 
present   are  unaware  of  the   fact  that   only 
strong  political   pre.ssure  through  the  ye^ 
has  brought  up  this  project  time  and  time 
again      But    I    cannot,    in    good    conscience, 
as  the  elected  representative  of  labor  in  my 
district,  endorse  a  plan,  any  plan,  that  would 
merely  take  Jobs  away  from  my  area  to  create 
new  lobs  in  another  area.     In  this  respect. 
I  would  like  to  cite  but  one  concrete  exampie. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers'  report  on  the  canal 
claims  that  If  the  canal  is  built  about  three 
quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  steel  pipe  would 
move   down   the    canal    to   the    Ohio    River. 
Gentlemen,  that  Is  more  pipe  than  the  total 
amount   of   pipe  now   moving   on   the   Ohio 
River      As  I  have  said  many  times  before.  If 
one  steel  mill  produces  more  pipe  as  a  result 
of    thU   canal,    some    other    steel    mill    will 
produce  leee. 


In    conclusion.    Gentlemen,    let's    not    rob 
Feter  to  pay  Paul.     Please  heed  the  need  for 
ecouomic  stability  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Wm.  J    Hart, 
Director,  United  Steelivorkers  of  America, 
DiMrict  19. 

RESOLtmON    NO.    5  4    OPPOSING    LAKE    ERIE/OHIO 
RIVER  CANAL 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  would  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained entirely  at  public  expense,  with  no 
tolls  charged,  and 

Whereas,  commerce  for  the  proposed  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  would  not  be  new 
business,  but  business  taken  away  from  the 
railroad  and  trucking  industries  and  exist- 
ing Great  Lakes  and  coastal  ports,  with  con- 
sequent unemployment,  and 

Whereas,  canal-induced  unemployment 
a.mong  railroad  and  dock  workers  aione  in 
Pennsvlvania  is  estimated  at  2,700  Jobs,  caus- 
ing aii  annua!  loss  of  $8,6  In  pavToUs  and  a 
community  economic  loss  of  more  than  $17 
million  annually,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  would  adversely  affect  employ- 
ment in  the  transportation  supply  industry 
by  the  harm  done  the  existing  transportation 
industry,  and  . 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
Rive--  Canal  would  divert  steel  production 
from  Pennsvlvania  mills  to  the  Youngstown, 
Ohio  area  by  giving  those  mills  a  superior 
access  to  the  b.asic  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  and 

WTiereas  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  would  harm  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines  bv  encouraging  southern  coal  to  flow 
Into  established  Great  Lakes  markets  for 
Pennsylvania  fuels,  and 

Whereas  for  the  reasons  above  noted,  the 
proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  has 
beerT  vigorouslv  opposed  by  the  political 
leaders  of  both  parties  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Com.monwealth,  and  by  vir- 
tually the  whole  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
delegation,  therefore  be  it 

Re-olved     That    the    Pennsylvania    State 
AFL-CIO   go   on   a   record   as   opposing   con- 
struction   of    the    proposed    Lake    Erle-Ohlo 
River  Canal. 
Submitted  by 

ISE.ALl  TWU-AFI^CIO.  Local  2044. 

Referred  to:   Resolutions  Committee. 
Convention  Action  Adopted  April  29.  1966. 


Commonwealth 
OF  Pennsylvania, 
State  Plannlng  Bo.^rd, 
Ha^Tiiburg.  April  29,  1966. 
To  the  public  Wo'ks   Subcommittee    Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations,   U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  ,     ..    ^     „ 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  reported  that  an 
appropriation  might  be  requested  at  the 
present  session  for  further  study  and  pre- 
nminary  engineering,  or  for  some  similar  pur- 
pose, m  connection  with  the  proposed  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  Paver  Canal  In  that  regard,  the 
rolL-lng  activities  of  the  State  ^^^^jf^ 
Board  over  the  last  several  years  may  be  of 
particular  interest. 

The  Pennsvlvania  State  Planning  Board  U 
charged  bv  law  with  the  responsibility  for 
planning  for  the  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  C^mmonweaUh  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  meeting  this  responsibUlty. 
the  State  Planning  Board  has  continuously 
sought  to  collect  data,  engage  ^^  research 
and  analyze  major  proposals  within  the 
Commonwealth.  This  resulted  in  the 
Boards  engaging  the  firm  of  ford^Bacon  & 
Davis  in  1957  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  a 
canal  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Ene^  The 
result  of  their  analysis  was  clear  cut:  the 
proposal  was  not  practical  because  over-al 
savings  In  transportation  costs  fall  to  equal 
debt  charges. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   KI(  ORD  —  SENATF 


October  7,  1966 


The  Boiird  haa  kept  In  c'.oee  touch  with  the 
prupo«*(l  project  over  the  years  Recently, 
the  Biiard  decided  to  again  renew  the 
feaalblll'-y  of  the  propoeal  and  contracted  for 
a  new  appraisal  by  Ford.  Bacon  A  Dmvls.  This 
study  Wits  i-ompleted  during  ISCS  and  once 
again  the  consultajita  found  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Justification  for  this 
project 

The  project  In  the  form  now  propoeed  is 
stlU  under  study  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  we  have  been 
Informed  that  the  problema  presented  have 
been  so  serious  that  It  may  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  Board  comes  to  a  concluslun  In  the 
end  the  Board  may  fall  to  approve  the  pri>- 
poaal  '->r.  If  It  does  approve  It.  It  may  do  so  In 
substantially  modified  form  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 11  seems  premature  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  any  sort  on  behalf  of  the 
project 

Very  truly  yours. 

lavtNO  Hand. 
Fzfcutive  DiTtrtor 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  cost  is  out  of  proportion 
to  any  benefits  that  the  pfople  of  the  re- 
gion, would  receive  from  It  This  canal 
will  cost  at  lea.st  a  blUlon  dollars  The 
proponents  have  attempted  to  Justify  Its 
construction  with  some  proJect<>d  berge 
traffic  Half  of  this  projected  tonnage. 
they  say.  would  be  Iron  ore  and  limestone 
for  making  st^-el  It  Is  questionable 
whether  any  iron  ore  or  llmestopp  would 
be  shipp<xl  through  the  canal  No  steel 
company  has  even  expressed  any  interest 
In  the  project 

There  Ls  very  little  chance  that  the 
projected  tonnage  of  coal  traffic  would 
ever  be  realized  It  is  true  that  the  bl- 
tiiminous  ci:)al  fields  have  almost  un- 
Itmltt^d  supplies  of  coal  But  only  a 
small  amount  of  this  is  close  enough  to 
rivers  to  be  transported  economically  by 
bar«e  There  is  an  exLsting  and  well- 
established  market  for  this  coal  A  bil- 
lion-dollar canal  is  not  needed  to  market 
It.  In  fact,  the  supply  of  river  coal" 
will  be  exhausted  by  the  year  2000. 

While  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  considfrab'.p  amount  of  freight  shipped 
by  Inland  'Aat+rways.  the  day  of  the 
bar^'f  canal  has  long  since  passed  This 
canal  would  be  narrow  and  winding.  It 
would  not  be  attractive  even  to  existing 
users  of  water  transportation,  much  less 
attract  new  users. 

The  history  of  the  evaluations  of  this 
project  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  indi- 
cates how  questionable  the  traffic  pro- 
jections are  The  district  engineer's 
projected  benefit -to-cost  ratio  was  2.2  to 
1.  The  division  engineer  cut  it  to  1  8 
to  1.  The  Board  of  Engineers  reduced 
it  further  to  1  3  to  1  Even  this  vastly 
reduced  figure  is  far  too  optimistic  Any 
Increase  in  coet  or  decrease  in  traffic 
would  push  this  canal  toward  the  ix>int 
where  it  wtxild  cot>t  more  than  benefit 
the  country 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  canal 
would  ai{k;ravate  pollution  problems  on 
the  Mahoning  River  and  Lake  Erie 
The  arptv  of  Pennsylvania  through  which 
thia  canal  would  fl.)w  Is  very  .short  of 
water  and  the  U  3  Pubhc  Health  Service 
has  said  that  the  cajial  would  greatly 
Intensify  the  pollution  problem  I  am 
convinced  that  this  cajial  would  require 
vast  amounUs  of  water  from  LaJce  Erie 
during  droughts  and  thus  Intensify  one 


of  the  most  serious  pollution  problems 
in  the  Umted  States 

I  do  not  thlnlc  the  proponents  of  this 
canal  realize  how  much  local  money 
must  be  provided  to  pay  for  this  project 
It  will  not  be  paid  for  entirely  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  initial  cost  to  be  borne 
by  local  interests  will  be  at  least  $100 
million.  This  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  building  terminals  and  relocating  util- 
ities and  roads,  and  building  bridges 
There  has  been  no  assurance  of  local 
cooperation  for  this  project 

While  I  am  opposed  to  any  appropria- 
tion for  this  project.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senate  Approprlatloris  Committee  for 
dealing  with  thLs  problem  of  local  sup- 
port in  the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 
The  committee's  statement  on  the  proj- 
ect reads: 

la  this  connection,  the  committee  deaires 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
planning  for  which  funds  are  included  in 
this  bill,  will  be  the  development  of  detailed 
plans  and  coet  estimates  for  the  Items  which 
will  be  financed  out  of  non-Pederal  funds 
Unless  local  Interests  agree  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  local  cooperation  on  this  project, 
no  construction  can  be  undert.aken  in  sub- 
sequent years  since,  under  existing  law,  no 
major  construction  feature  of  the  plan  can 
be  undertaken  until  required  assur.-inces  of 
local  cooperation  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr  President,  I 
believe  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal 
Is  not  a  feasible  project.  There  is  sub- 
stantial doubt  about  its  worth  It.  fur- 
thermore, has  not  been  adequately  au- 
thorized, although  the  idea  has  been 
discussed  since  the  1920's.  In  light  of 
sill  this  adverse  evidence  of  the  canal's 
worth  and  the  lack  of  congressional  au- 
thorization. I  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  further  Investigations  of  the  project. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr   CIj\RK     I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  in  the  report  that  will 
have  to  be  met  before  final  construction 
will  be  permitted  I  read  part  of  them 
earlier  this  morning. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  conditions  was  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbtord,  as  follows: 
Dbpabtmxnt  or  the  Ajimy 

BOAHD  or  Bncinexrs 
ruR  RrvxKA  and  Haxboks. 
Wai>h.tnffton   D  C 
Pttbuc    AWNorNnMrNT-   I^kf    Ean-OHio 

RivCT    Canal     Pinnstlvania    and    Ohio 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  considered  the  repcrt  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer.  US  Army  Engineer  District. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Division 
Engineer.  US  Army  Englnee*-  Division. 
Ohio  River,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  corvstruc- 
tion  of  Lake  Elrle-Ohlo  River  Canal,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio 

The  Board  has  carefully  considered  the 
great  volume  of  teetlmony  presented  at  the 
several  public  hearings  held  by  the  District 
Engineer,  and  the  voluminous  Information 
furnished  to  the  Board  by  those  opposing 
as  well  as  by  thoee  supporting  the  recom- 
mendations In  the  report.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  all  queatlons  which 
might  materially  affect  the  engineering 
feasibility  or  the   economic   Justification   of 


nie  project,  and  adjustments  have  been  made 
where  appropriate.  Review  of  the  estimate* 
of  construction  costs  for  the  project,  as 
presented  by  the  District  Engineer,  has  re- 
sulted In  adjustments  amounting  to  about 
Ul. 000. 000  In  additional  first  costs  and 
•600,000  In  additional  annual  charges.  These 
Increases  result  primarily  from  the  addition 
of  four  highway  crossings  currently  under 
construction  or  In  Uie  planning  stage,  re- 
evaluatlon  of  railroad  bridges  and  reloca- 
tions, increase  In  the  estimated  cost  of 
pumping  equipment.  Increase  In  estimated 
excavation  costs,  and  the  addition  of  a  cut- 
off wall  at  the  Beaver  Palls  locks. 

The  Board  finds  tJiat  estimates  of  future 
steel  production  in  the  United  States  pre- 
pared by  others  generally  exceed  that  proj- 
ected by  the  reporting  officers  Based  on  the 
latest  available  information,  the  Board  esti- 
mates the  total  United  States  steel  produc- 
tion In  2026  at  320  million  tons  as  compared 
with  249  million  tons  given  In  the  District 
Engineer's  report.  However,  the  Board  also 
took  Into  account  the  Pltteburgh-Youngs- 
town  area's  relative  share  of  the  total  future 
steel  production.  These  considerations  are 
reflected  In  the  Board's  analysis. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  proposed 
depths  are  greater  than  required  by  the  ves- 
sels  expected  to  use  the  canal.  Depths  of  15 
feet  over  lock  sUls  and  12  feet  In  channels, 
with  15  feet  In  restricted  reaches,  are  consid- 
ered to  be  adequate  and  consistent  with 
depths  In  connecting  waterways.  Upon  re- 
view, the  reporting  officers  concur.  This 
modification  results  In  a  reduction  In  annual 
charges    of    « 1.500.000. 

Certain  areas  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
route  of  the  canal  were  designated  as  rede- 
velopment areas  at  the  time  the  District 
Engineer  submitted  his  report  Subsequent- 
ly, reduction  In  unemployment  rates  and 
Improved  economic  conditions  In  these  areas 
resulted  in  termination  of  their  redevelop- 
ment designation.  The  southern  portion  of 
the  canal  route  Is  within  the  geographical 
area  designated  In  the  App>alachlan  Regional 
Development  Act  of  19S5  However,  because 
the  areas  contiguous  to  the  route  are  not 
presently  designated  as  redevelopment  areas, 
the  Board  considers  that  benefits  estimated 
by  the  District  Engineer  for  area  redevelop- 
ment are  no  longer  applicable. 

The  report  was  completed  prior  to  approval 
of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 
Public  Law  89-72.  and  consequently  the  pro- 
posed local  cost-sharing  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act.  Under  standards  in 
use  by  the  Corps  of  Elnglneers  at  the  time 
the  report  was  prepared.  local  cost-sharing 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment was  estimated  at  $23,203,000.  The 
Recreation  Act  includes  provision  for  adop- 
tion of  plans  to  reflect  the  intentions  of  non- 
Federal  Interests  with  respect  to  levels  of 
participation  at  various  stages  of  project 
planning  and  Implementation.  Application 
of  the  cost-sharing  standards  of  the  Recre- 
ation Act  would  result  In  non-Federal  con- 
tribution or  reimbursement,  as  presently 
estimated,  of  about  $31,900,000  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities  and  about 
$5,600,000  annually  for  their  operation, 
maintenance,  and  future  replacement  The 
report,  as  submitted,  does  not  contain  a 
statement  of  intent  by  non-Pederal  interests 
In  the  absence  of  non-Pederal  participation 
in  the  recreation  features,  the  Act  stipulates 
that  the  scope  of  recreational  development 
would  be  limited  to  acquisition  of  lands  for 
preservation  of  the  recreational  jjotentlal  of 
the  project  and  that  only  those  facilities  re- 
quired for  public  health  and  safety  would 
l>e  provided  The  lands  would  be  surplus 
to  the  Initial  project  needs  but  would  be 
acquired  to  permit  full  recreaUonal  develop- 
ment should  local  Interests  subsequently 
decide    to    share    in    the    full    development 
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The  cost  of  the  lands  for  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes  for  full  development 
-s  estimated  at  J7.900.000.  The  cost  of  mini- 
mum initial  facilities  only  Is  estimated  at 
I^OOOOO,  and  the  corresponding  average  an- 
imal benefits  at  $600,000.  The  Board  notea 
tluit.  regardless  of  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  recreational  facilities,  the  estimated 
annual  benefits  therefrom  would  exceed  the 
estimated  annual  cost. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  certain 
Interests  that  oj^eratlon  of  the  proposed 
project  may  adversely  affect  water  surface 
levels  in  Lake  Erie  and  reduce  flows  at 
Niagara  Falls  for  hydroelectric-power  gen- 
eration. The  Board  notes  that  any  diversion 
would  be  governed  by  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909,  as  amended. 

The  Board  finds  that.  In  conjunction  with 
the  proposed  pumping  of  water  for  lockages, 
provision  of  putnp  and  generator  units  be- 
tween the  Grand  River  Reservoir  and  Lake 
Erie  would  pernalt  ^'eneration  of  electric 
power  by  using  the  Grand  River  Reservoir 
for  temporary  storage.  Marginal  economic 
justification  for  such  units  Is  indicated  at 
this  time.  Therefore,  the  Board  believes 
that  Inclusion  of  facilities  for  a  pumped- 
storage  complex  as  a  project  purpose,  to  be 
constructed  by  eltlier  Federal  or  non-Federal 
interests,  should  be  considered  during  the 
advanced  engineering  and  design  stage. 

The  District  Engineer,  In  estimating  the 
elTccts  of  the  propo.sed  project  on  water  qual- 
ity, used  data  on  streainflow  requirements 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  In  Its  report  Included  in  Appendix  'V 
of  the  District  Engineer's  report.  He  con- 
cluded that  additional  flows  under  canalized 
conditions  would  result  In  temperature  re- 
duction in  the  Mahoning  River  the  value  of 
which  would  slightly  exceed  the  adverse 
effect  resulting  from  the  reduction  in  the 
assimilation  ability  of  the  river  under  pool 
conditions.  A  restatement  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service's  position  sub- 
sequently furnished  the  Division  Engineer 
concludes  that  If  the  storage  in  Grand  River 
Reservoir  Is  used  to  increase  the  average 
minimum  flow  In  the  Mahoning  River  at 
Youngstown  by  approximately  200  cubic  feet 
per  second,  the  propos(»d  waterway  would  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  water  quality.  The 
Division  Engineer  believes  that  this  condi- 
tion can  be  met.  Tlierefore.  the  analj-sls  con- 
cerning water  quality  contained  in  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer's  report  Is  considered  to  be 
acceptable. 

The  Board  notes  that  responsible  local  In- 
terests have  not  at  this  time  expressed  their 
willingness  or  ability  to  furnish  the  local 
cooperation  required  for  accomplishment  of 
the  work  proposed  It  notes  especially  the 
intense  opposition  to  the  suggested  Improve- 
ments by  local  Interests  who  form  the  po- 
litical entitles  that  woiUd  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  items  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
southern  segment  of  the  proposed  waterway. 
An  expression  by  appropriate  local  Interests 
of  their  willingness  and  ability  to  provide  the 
required  cooperation  would  be  necessary  prior 
to  construction 

Although  the  reporting  officers  estimated 
the  transportation  savings  on  the  basis  of 
both  current  rates  and  projected  rates,  they 
used  the  latter  In  arriving  at  their  final  esti- 
mate of  the  navigation  benefits.  This  was 
Ln  accordance  with  cjlterla  In  effect  at  the 
time  The  Board  has  analyzed  the  project 
using  current  rates  In  Its  analysis,  the 
Board  took  Into  account  the  adjustments  re- 
sulting from  Information  received  from  local 
Interests,  those  resulting  from  more  recent 
Information  on  transportation  charges  and 
rates,  and  the  reduction  In  project  depth. 
The  Board  finds  that  for  a  substantial  volume 
of  the  coal  traffic,  tralnload  movement  would 
be  more  economical  than  movement  via  the 
canal.     For  certain  other  commodities  alter- 


native means  of  moving  the  traffic  were  found 
that  were  less  costly  than  alternatives  used 
by  the  reporting  officers.  Differences  in 
handling  charges  also  account  for  part  of  the 
difference  In  the  two  estimates  of  benefits. 
The  Board  estimates  that  traffic  on  the 
waterway  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
would  be  about  10  million  tons.  Increasing 
to  48  million  tons  and  62  million  tons  during 
the  tenth  and  fiftieth  year  after  project  com- 
pletion. The  estimated  transportation  sav- 
ings are  $46,100,000.  The  results  of  the  Board 
analyses  are  summarized  and  compared  with 
the  Division  Engineer's  estimate  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Item 

Division 

cngineier's 

analysis 

Board 
analysL« 

1st  costs  (November  1964) : 
Federal 

$939.  900. 000 

1  $91 7. 200. 000 

Xon- Federal  .        

S5,  300. 000          95, 000,  000 

Total 

1.025,200,000    1,012,200.000 

Annual  charges: 

Federal 

51.300,000 
4.  500. 000 

44,600.000 

Non-Federal- ..- 

10.300,000 

Total 

15, 800, 000 

54.200,000 

(g,  800. 000) 
(400.000) 

54.900,000 

Total,  future  recrea- 
tion features  dis- 
counted to  present 

worth 

Operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replace- 
ment component: 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

52,400,000 

>  (3.200,000) 
(5,900,000) 

.\imual  benefits: 
Navigation 

108.100,000 

2-2,800,000 

2,800,000 

46,100,000 

Recreation  .           

17.000.000 

Flood  control   -. 

2,800,000 

Total 

133,  700,  000         65.  900. 000 

2,5:1.0               1.3:1.0 

1 

'  Includes  $1,100,000  for  navieation  aids. 
«  Includes  $100,000  for  navipalinn  ai.is. 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  is  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends It  for  construction  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  District  En- 
gineer, with  channel  depths  of  12  feet,  except 
In  the  restricted  reaches  through  Youngs- 
town  and  Warren,  Ohio,  where  a  depth  of  15 
feet  would  be  provided,  and  with  such 
further  modifications  as  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advisable,  at 
an  estimated  first  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  $948,000,000  for  construction,  excluding 
aids  to  navigation,  and  $3,100,000  annually 
for  operation,  maintenance,  and  major  re- 
placements, subject  to  the  condition  that, 
prior  to  construction,  local  Interests  furnish 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  they  will : 

(e)  Provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  required  for  construction  and  subse- 
quent maintenance  of  the  navigation  fea- 
tures of  the  project,  except  in  the  Grand 
River  Reservoir  and  the  divide  cut.  and  for 
aids  to  navigation  upon  the  request  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  including  suitable  areas 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be 
required  in  the  general  public  interest  for 
Initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and 
also  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads. 
and  embankments  therefor  or  the  costs  of 
such  retaining  works; 

(b)  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  navigation 
features  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
resulting  from  wave  action  and  changes  in 
ground-water  levels; 

(c)  Bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  bridge  alterations  over  the  existing  chan- 
nela  of  the  Beaver,  Mahoning,  and  Grand 
Rivera  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 


Section  6  of  Public  Law  647,  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  (Truman-Hobbs  Acti,  as  amended; 
(di  Assume  all  oblig.itions  of  owning.  In- 
cluding operating,  maintaining,  and  replac- 
ing, all  railway  and  highway  bridges  al;ered 
or  constructed  as  part  of  the  multipurpose 
project,  including  any  additional  costs  of 
maintenance  or  operation  w'hich  may  be  re- 
quired becatise  of  the  project,  with  such  ob- 
ligations for  each  bridge  being  assumed  upon 
completion  of  the  alteration  or  construction 
of  that  bridge; 

(ei  Provide  and  maintain,  at  local  expense, 
terminal  and  transfer  facilities  along  the 
waterway  and  at  a  Lake  Erie  term;nas  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  commerce  which  will  use 
the  waterway,  with  depths  in  berthing  areas 
and  local  access  channels  serving  the  navi- 
gation channel  commensurate  with  the 
depths  provided  in  related  project  areas; 
with  terminal  facilities  at  Lake  Erie  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms; 

(f)  Accomplish  all  utility  relocations  and 
alterations  from  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
River  to  the  beginning  of  the  divide  cut 
north  of  Warren.  Ohio,  and  from  the  north- 
ern dam  of  the  Grand  River  Reservoir  to  the 
terminus  at  Lake  Erie; 

igi  Not  withdraw  water  for  consumptive 
use,  nor  divert  water  around  the  locks,  from 
the  water  supply  provided  by  the  project 
works;   and 

(h)  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  agree  to: 

(li  Administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement; 

(2)  Pay,  contribute  in  kind,  or  repay 
(which  may  be  through  user  fees)  with  In- 
terest, one-half  of  the  separable  costs  al- 
located to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, an  amount  presently  estimated 
at  $31,900,000  based  on  full  development  of 
these  facilities;  and 

(3)  Bear  all  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  lunds  and  facilities,  an  amount 
presently  estimated  at  $5,600,000  on  an  aver- 
age annual  basis;  provided,  that  the  sizing 
and  responsibility  for  development,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement  of  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
features  of  the  project  may  be  modified  In 
accordance  with  the  altern:itives  prortded  In 
the  Act  cited  above,  dependent  upon  the  In- 
tentions of  non-Federal  interests  regarding 
participation  In  the  costs  of  these  features 
at  the  time  of  construction  and  subsequent 
thereto.  The  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
after  repayment  by  local  Interests  of  their 
share  of  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  assuming  full  de- 
velopment of  these  features.  Is  estimated  at 
$916,100,000  for  construction  and  $3,100,000 
annually  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placements. 

TTie  Board  further  recommends  that; 

(a)  At  the  time  of  preparation  of  plans  for 
construction,  consideration  be  given  to  In- 
clusion of  pumped-storage  facilities  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  and.  If  found,  justified, 
such  facilities  be  IncUided  in  the  proposed 
plan  at  a  first  cost  estim.ited  at  about  $58,- 
OOO.OOO  and  an  annual  cost  estimated  at 
about  $8,000,000.  provided  that  the  power 
features  may  be  constructed  by  either  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  interests; 

( b  I  The  location  of  the  Lake  Erie  terminus 
bo  determined  at  the  time  of  preparation  of 
plans  for  construction;   and 

(ci  Following  approval  of  the  plan,  de- 
tailed site  investigation  and  design  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  defining  the 
project  lands  required;  that  subsequently, 
advance  acquisition  be  made  of  such  title  to 
such  lands  as  may  be  required  to  preserve  the 
sites  against  Incompatible  developments;  and 
th^t  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be  authorized  to 
participate  in  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  transportation  and  utility  facilities 
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In  aJ.  ince  of  project  construction,  aia  re- 
quired to  preserve  such  areas  from  encroach- 
men'-s  and  avoid  Increased  cosu  for  reloca- 
tions 

The  Board  report  Is  being  processed  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  who  In  turn  will  trans- 
mit his  proposed  report,  together  with  the  re- 
port* of  the  Board  and  the  reporting  offl- 
cers,  to  the  Oovernom  of  the  affected  States 
and  to  interested  Federal  agencies  for  their 
views  and  comments  These  comments  will 
accompany  the  complete  report  to  Congrens 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The 
Senator  fron^  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  senior  colleagues  from 
the  Conjmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  In  sponsoring  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  on  the  propofied  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  may  seem  like  a  pid- 
dling sum  in  this  era  of  annual  Federal 
budgets  exceeding  $100  billion  However, 
It  Is  merely  the  first  downpayment  for 
a  bilUon -dollar  ditch  designed  to  bury 
20,000  Pennsylvania  Jobs 

Moreover,  this  :s  a  typical  example  of 
an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  the  kind  that  contributes  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  In  the  Nation 
today  The  American  housewife  Is  pay- 
ing 5  2  percent  more  for  food  today  than 
she  did  a  year  aKO  I  do  not  know  how 
much  this  expenditure  will  Increase  the 
price  uf  bread  and  milk,  but  you  can  be 
certain  It  will  have  its  damaging  effect — 
especially  when  you  realize  that  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  a  half-million  dol- 
lars Is  but  the  harbinger  of  a  planned  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  another  $1  billion — 
none  of  which  Is  In  the  President's 
budget 

It  is  claimed  that  this  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1935  This  is  a  dubious  assertion.  Mr 
President  That  act  authorized  con- 
struction of.  relatively  speaking,  a  creek 
In  Ohio,  not  a  big  ditch  extending  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River  The  esti- 
mated first  Federal  cost  of  that  little 
body  of  water  was  less  than  one-twenti- 
eth of  that  of  the  project  whose  initial 
financing  we  are  asked  to  approve  here 
today 

Moreover.  Attorney  General  Robert  H 
Jackson  In  a  letter  of  May  25.  1940.  to 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
made  it  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
1935  act  did  not  authorize  construction 
of  a  blstate  canal  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Attorney  General  Jackson's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  In  ray  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Omci  or  THE   ArTi.>R.NIY    C'iENERAL. 

W<uh.ington.  DC.  May  25,  1940. 
The  P«rsXDK>rT 
The  Wh.ite  Houie 

Mt  Oeas  M«  PxEsmvT  I  have  the  honor 
to  refer  to  vnur  memorandum  of  May  30. 
requesting  my  advice  as  to  whether  the  proj- 
ect fir  improvement  of  the  Beaver  and  Ma- 
honing Rivers  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
conun.jnlv    kaowa    ±6   'Me     stub-end"    canal 


.  to  Youngstown,  may   b«   constructed   with- 
out further  authorization  from  the  Congrea*. 

The  above  project  wus  adopted  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  the  act  of  Aug\ist 
30.  1935.  c  831,  49  Stat  1028.  103S.  In  the 
following  language; 

"Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers.  Pennsyl- 
vania arvd  Ohio;  of  the  width  and  depth  pro- 
vided in  House  Document  Numbered  277. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  as  a  Federal  project 
and  to  continue  lo  Lake  Erie  at  or  near  Ash- 
tabula Ohio,  subject  to  the  final  approval 
of  the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
Lake  Erie  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors: " 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors In  Us  report  on  the  above  project  i  House 
Doc.  277.  73d  Cong.)  recommended  Improve- 
ment by  canalization  of  the  Beaver  and  Ma- 
honing Rivers,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River  to  Struthera. 
Ohio,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  »37,0O0,0OO 
with  »640.000  annually  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  It  was  provided  that  local 
interests  should  pay  the  cijst  of  necessary 
changes  to  railroad  bridges,  tracks,  etc  .  esti- 
mated at  approximately  •5.642.000  In  this 
connection  the  report  states  i  pp    14-15)  : 

•  •  •  Where  new  bridges  are  required  over 
cut-offs  the  cost  must  evidently  be  borne 
by  the  United  States,  but  the  Beaver  and 
Mahoning  Rivers  are  considered  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  to  a  point  above 
the  llmlu  of  the  proposed  Improvements, 
and,  therefore,  the  necessary  changes  In  ex- 
isting structures  can  be  secured  under  exist- 
ing law  by  appropriate  orders  from  the  Sec- 
retary L.f  War  In  the  case  of  the  railroad 
bridges  this  procedure  will  necesaarlly  have 
to  be  followed,  •  •  •  " 

Thereafter,  on  December  20.  1938,  the 
Board  of  Engineers  by  report  appearing  In 
House  Document  178.  76th  Congress,  recom- 
mended step  by  step  construction  of  the  wa- 
terway extending  from  the  Ohio  River 
through  the  Beaver,  Mahoning,  and  Grand 
River  Valleys  to  Lake  Erie,  the  first  step  to 
consist  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  Rivers,  with  certain  mi,>dlflcatlons 
of  the  plans  proposed  In  House  Document 
No  377.  73d  Congress.  The  report  states  (pp. 
17-18) 

•••  •  •  Because  of  the  large  expenditure 
required  for  the  project  and  In  order  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  of  adjustments  In 
transportation  charges,  the  Board  believes 
that  construction  should  be  undertaken  In 
several  steps  as  found  advisable  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers;  that  somewhat  unusual  re- 
quirements for  local  cooperation  are  Justi- 
fied; and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  for  the  reconstruction  of  exist- 
ing railroad  company  bridges  spanning  the 
Beaver  and  Mahcnlng  Rivers.  To  carry  out 
the  work  In  accordance  with  these  conditions 
It  U  necessary  to  secure  additional  authority 
from   Congress. 

"The  Board  further  recommends  that  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the 
river  channels,  required  to  provide  a  suitable 
through  waterway  the  Federal  Government 
pay  the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  that  Is  finally  involved  in  making 
necessary  changes  In  existing  mllroad  com- 
pany crossings,  and  track  adjustments  in 
connection  therewith." 

Chairman  tiAfmrvoji  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  in  letter 
of  April  15.  1939.  to  General  Schley  c<in- 
cludes  that  the  approval  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August  30. 
1935.  of  the  Beiver  and  Mahoning  Rivers 
project  constitutes  ample  authority  for  the 
Engineer  Corps  to  proceed  with  the  Improve- 
ment on  the  basis  of  Including  alterations 
to  railroad  bridges  as  part  of  the  Federal 
cost. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion. Such  provUlonal  approval  of  the 
Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  project   .i_   w  ij 


given  by  the  Congress  In  the  act  of  August 
30.  1935,  was  conditioned  upon  local  Interests 
bearing  the  costs  of  altering  railroad  bridges. 
The  Board  of  Engineers  subsequently  pro- 
posed modtflcatlons  of  this  plan.  Including 
the  recommendation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  cost  of  altering  the  bridges. 
This  is  obviously  a  matter  for  the  Congress 
to  determine.  The  discretion  vested  in  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  such  modlflca- 
tlons  as  may  be  advisable  (House  Doc.  277. 
73d  Cong.  p.  4.  para  9)  would  not.  In  my 
opliUon.  empower  him  under  the  circum- 
stances to  bind  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  the  above-mentioned  cost  of  alterations 
to  railroad  bridges 

It  la  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  War 
Department  would  not  be  authorized  without 
further  approval  by  the  Congress  to  construct 
the  "stub-end"  canal  to  Youngstown. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  H.  Jackson. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  make 
one  passing  reference  to  the  conclusion 
of  Attorney  General  Jackson's  letter  In 
which  he  says : 

It  Is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  War 
Department  would  not  be  authorized  with- 
out further  approval  by  the  Congress  to 
construct  the  "stub-end"  canal  to  Youngs- 
town. 

If  this  project  has  already  been  au- 
thorized, why  is  the  Army  Corps  of  Digl- 
neers  still  in  the  act?  Only  1  month  has 
passed  since  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  recommended  con- 
struction of  the  blUlon-dollar  ditch  The 
Boards  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  who  must  prepare 
his  own  report  on  the  project.  Then  tiie 
Chief  must  submit  his  report,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Board  and  the 
reports  of  the  district  engineer  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  division  engineer  in  Cin- 
cinnati, to  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  and  to  the  following  Federal 
agencies:  Department  of  Interior:  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  A  period  of  90  days  Is 
usually  allowed  for  comments.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  these  comments,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  still  must  prepare  his  final  re- 
port and  must  submit  It.  along  with  the 
Board's  report  and  all  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
transmittal  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
and  finally,  for  transmittal  to  Congress 
where  it  Is  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Now,  Mr  President,  if  this  project 
has  t»een  authorized  already,  why  must 
the  Chief  of  Army  Eiigineers  go  through 
all  these  channels  over  an  extended 
period  of  time?  Tlie  answer  is  that  this 
project  has  not  been  authorized  and, 
for  this  reason.  If  for  none  other.  Con- 
gress should  not  appropriate  a  single 
penny  for  it. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  other  body  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
initiation  of  planning,  and  this  action 
was  sustained  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

While  approving  thLs  appropriation, 
the  committee,  on  page  23  of  Its  report. 
made  some  very  significant  comments. 
After  pointing  out  that  "very  substanUal 


local    cooperation    Is    required    In    this 
project,"  the  committee  declared: 

Unless  local    Interest*   agree   to   meet  the 
conditions    of     local     cooperation    on    this 
nrdect    no  con.'^tructlon  can  be  undertaken 
in  subsequent   years    since,    under   existing 
law    no  major  construction  feature  of   the 
niRn  can  be  underUiken  until  required  as- 
surances   of    local    cooperation    have    been 
approved    by    the    Secretary    of    the    Army. 
Mr  President,  granted  that  a  number 
of  authorities  must  request  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  project  and  granted 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Common- 
wealth   of    Pennsylvania,    under    their 
presently  prudent  administrations,  have 
no  intention  whatever— I  am  Informed— 
of  asking  for  this  money,  nevertheless 
it  lies  there  as  a  temptation,  as  unused 
and  available  money  is  always  a  tempta- 
tion io  any  govenunental  unit. 

Mr      President,     I     seriously     doubt 
whether  such  assurances  will  be  forth- 
comin'^  in  view  of  the  tremendous  bur- 
den which  the  localities  In  question  are 
asked  to  a.ssumc.     We  hear  much  talk 
about  the  plight  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  lr>ing  to  obtain  revenue  to 
finance  essential  public  services.    Recog- 
nizing this  plight,  several  experts  on  this 
serious  problem,  including  my  able  col- 
league  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javits,  whose  bill  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor.  have  proposed  a  mechanism 
for  .sharing  excess  Federal  revenues  with 
the  Stales  and  municipalities.    However, 
many  localities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
are  being  asked  to  strain  their  resources 
to  the  breaking  ixjint  to  pay  the  local 
share  of  the  cost  of  con,structing  a  ditch 
whose  commercial  and  recreational  ben- 
efits remain  to  be  proven. 

I  suspect  that  the  staggering  costs  and 
questionable  benefits  of  this  project  are 
the  reasons  why  there  has  been  no  pub- 
lic clamor  for  the  ditch  in  the  areas 
through  which  it  would  pass.  Indeed, 
of  the  three  Congressmen— two  from 
Ohio  and  one  from  my  Commonwealth— 
whose  districts  are  directly  affected  by 
this  project,  only  one  expressed  support 
of  the  project  when  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body  last  month. 
If  the  voice  of  the  people  had  spoken 
loudly  and  clearly  for  this  project,  you 
can  bet  that  these  three  distinguished 
gentlemen  would  have  heard  It  and 
acted  accordingly. 

In  short,  this  project  has  not  been  au- 
thorized; it  is  not  wanted  by  the  resi- 
dents of  a  substantial  part  of  the  region 
affected ;  and  it  is  a  wasteful  and  totally 
uncalled-for  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
The  appropriation  which  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  approve  today  represents  a  foot 
in  the  door.  Let  us  slam  that  door  by 
approving  the  pending  amendment  which 
my  senior  colleague  and  I  have  offered, 
with  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Latjsche]  . 

Mr    President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  order  to  correct  an  error  of  cal- 
culation .so  that  the  sum  total  reads: 
$970,858,000." 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  memorandum 
on  this  subject  entitled  "Summary  of 


Arguments  In  Support  of  Opposition  to 
Any  Appropriation  for  the  Project  at  the 
Present  Time";  an  editorial  entitled 
"Again.  Who  Needs  the  Canal?"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  on  Sep- 
tember 17, 1966;  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Why  of  Canal  Projects,"  published 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  September  18, 

1966.  ^     .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was    ordered   to   be    published    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Ij^sx  EBU-Omo  RivKB  Canal:  SxrMMABT  or 
Arguments  m  Stjppobt  or  Opposition  to 
Ant  Appeopbiation  for  the  Peoject  at  the 
Present  Time 


THE    PROJECT    IS    OF    DOnBTTUL    VALUE    ON    ITS 
VACE 

This  project  has  been  kicking  around  for 
years.  A  proposal  made  in  the  20'8  to  build 
substantially  th.e  same  canal  was  defeated 
m  Congress. 

Another  major  effort  made  by  Its  pro- 
ponents during  the  period  1934-1939  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  after  a  detailed 
study  of  the  project  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
White  House  indicated  that  the  project  was 
without  value  and  would  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  benefit  of  "a  relatively  smaU  number 
of  larger  sMppers"  severely  damage  the  rail- 
roads, "an  agency  of  transportation  whose 
services  are  available  the  year  around." 

The  project  was  revived  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  but  the 
effort  collapsed  after  hearings  held  before 
the  Board  of  Engineers  (the  only  public 
hearings  which  have  ever  been  held  on  this 
project)  and  the  Board  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  project  was  wholly  without 
merit.  ^     . 

The  project  was  revived  agim  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  decade  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  directing  the  Corps  to  review  all 
Its  prior  reports  and  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 
This  study  resulted  in  the  report  of  the 
Pittsburgh  DlsUlct  Engineer  Issued  m  Janu- 
ary, 1965. 

It  Is  significant  that  substantial  opposi- 
tion immediately  developed  from  the  very 
areas  supposed  to  benefit  from  the  canal. 
The  project  was  publicly  opposed  by  the  Re- 
publican governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  by 
his  Democratic  predecessor;  by  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  and  by  numerous  other  public 
bodies  in  Western  PennsyDfania;  by  the  Al- 
legheny County  Labor  Council;  by  the  Pitts- 
buigh  District  of  the  United  Steel  Workers; 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  AFl^CIO;  by  the 
railroad  labor  unions;  by  the  railroads  and 
by  their  competitors,  the  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Truck  Association,  which  might  be  severely 
hurt  if  the  canal  were  to  be  built;  and  by 
scores  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  District  Engineer  found 
the  canal  to  be  economically  feasible      It  is 
significant,   however,    that    upon    review   his 
estimate  of  benefits  was  cut  to  ribbons  by 
the  Division  Engineer  and  that  his  estimate 
was  further  drastically  cut  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers.    These  estimates  were  as  follows: 
District  Engineer:  2.2  to  1. 
Division  Elngineer:   1.8  to  1. 
Board  of  Engineers:    13  to  1. 
These  sharp  cuts,  combined  with  the  dis- 
mal   record   of   the   project    over   the   years. 
throw    gre-^t   doubt    on    the    merits    of    the 
project. 

Whereas  the  District  Engineer  est;m.ited 
that  over  60  million  tons  of  tr.-^ffic  would 
move  over  the  canal  In  Its  first  year  of  op- 
eration, this  estimate  has  been  cut  by  the 
Board  to  10  million  tons;  and  the  Board  in- 
dicated that  the  full  volume  of  trafS:  esti- 
mated by  the  District  Engineer  would  not 
be  reached  for  some  50  years.  In  the  face 
of  rapidly  developing  technology,  particular- 
ly in  the  steel  Industry,  in  the  iron  mining 


industrv  and  in  rail  transportation,  an  in- 
vestment for  so  low  a  benefit  Is  doubtful 
Indeed. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  marg.n  of 
benefit  ratio  at  1.3  to  1  Is  bo  narrow  as  to 
allow  for  no  margin  of  error.  Any  under- 
estimate of  cost,  overestimate  of  traffic  or 
other  adverse  development  wouid  mean  that 
the  cost  of  the  canal  would  actually  exceed 
.any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  More- 
over, this  important  point  must  be  raised: 
The  estimated  i>enefit-to-cost  ratio  rests  in 
large  measure  on  the  assumption  that  the 
entire  vast  sum  required  to  build  this  canal 
c.^n  be  borrowed  by  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  ETOvernments  involved  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  3'8'"c.  Under  present  conditions, 
this  is  an  absurd  assumption.  We  all  know 
what  rates  of  interest  even  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  pay  for  borrowed  money  to- 
day, and  the  home  builder  must  now  pay 
512^;  on  F.H.A.  loans.  Use  of  a  realistic 
Interest  rate  would  in  itself  make  the  canal 
uneconomic. 

In  the  face  of  these  uncertainties  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  closer  look  at  this  proj- 
ect before  appropriating  any  money  in  its 
behalf. 


IT  IS  LATE  IN   THE   DAT  TO   BCILD   A   BARGE  CANAL 

In  the  face  of  the  technology  of  the  mld- 
20th    century,    construction    of    this    canal 
would  be  absurd.     The  value  of  the  proposed 
canal  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  value  of  our  great  waterways,  such  as  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.     On  these  large 
reaches   large   tows   can   operate   and    barges 
and  tows  can  moor  and  unload  in  the  chan- 
nel      These   conditions    are   a   far   cry    from 
those  of  the  proposed   canal.     By  reasoii  of 
the  topographv  its  channel  will  be  winding 
and  narrow.    Through  Youngstown  the  width 
wUl  be  limited  to  200  feet;  but  because  of  lo- 
cal conditions  no  greater  width  is  possible. 
This  means  that  tows  will  barely  be  able  to 
pais  in  opposite  directions.     It  will  greatly 
limit  speed  and  maneuverability  on  the  canal 
particularlv  in  times  of  bad  weather.     More 
importantlV.  it  will  completely  preclude  the 
possibilitv  of  unloading  barges  m  the  chan- 
nel     Thus  thev  cannot  be  moored  and  un- 
loaded  at   the   plants  of  the  steel  mills.     It 
will  be  necessarv  to  build  turnouts  and  moor- 
ing basins  and  to  provide  expensive  and  elab- 
orate    handling     equipment.      Due     to     the 
topographv  these  unloading  points  can  only 
be   at   some   distance   from   the   st«el   mills. 
Accordmglv  transshipment  of  cargoes  from 
these    unloading    points    into    rail    cars    or 
trucks    and   overland   transportation   to  the 
mills,    will    be    required.      This    will    Impose 
great  expense  in  operation,  which  the  Board 
seems   not   to   have   considered. 
rr   IS  DorBTFUL  that  ant  iron  ore  traftic 

WILL    MATERIALIZE    FOR    THE    CANAL 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  tonnage  which  the 
proponents   claim   for   the   canal   consists   of 
Iron    ore    and    Umestone.     There    is    a    real 
question  whether  any  iron  ore  or  limestone 
would  be  shipped  bv  this  canal.    Not  a  single 
steel   plant   along   the  whole   length  of  the 
proposed    canal    has    given    any    indication 
whatever   that  it   would  expect   w  take  any 
iron  ore  or  limestone  from  the  can.ii.     Since 
the  st«el  industrv  in  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town Is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  this  project.  It  would  seem  extraordinary 
that  not  one  of  the  companies  has  expressed 
anv  interest  in  the  project      But  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  will  indicate  why  this  Is  so. 
All  of  the  river  plants  have  been  planned, 
built   and  operated  on   the   basis  of   taking 
dellverv  of  this  tonnage  from  rail.    Even  as- 
suming that  the  plants  could  be  rearranged 
to  take  dellverv  from  barges,  this  would  In- 
volve an  enormouslv  expensive  effort  in  the 
case  of  ever.-  one  of  the  plants.     In  fact,  in 
almost  all  cases  the  rUer  s.tes  are  so  narrow 
and  congested  that   there  may  be  no  scope 
for  such  rearrangement.    It  Is  significant  in 

this  connection  that  a  representative  of  the 
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■ix  Bteei   pUnta  in   the  Youngstown   District 


THE    CANAL     WOITLD    CRKATLT     INTENSirT 


large  operating  expenses  will  also  fall  upon 
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■Ix  »t«*l  pUnu  in  the  Youngstown  Olstrlcc 
taatlfled  at  a.  hearing  held  on  July  36.  1966 
before  '.he  Ohlu  Witer  PoUuUoq  Control 
Board  'Ma',  t^ese  p'.diits  did  not  even  have 
•{Mtc«  on  their  sfeii  t«)  permit  the  conatruc- 
Uon  of  cooilng  t<.>wer8 

At  present  ure  and  limestone  destined 
few  the  Yuungsti'wn  and  Pittsburgh  mills 
U  unloaded  from  vessels  at  Lake  Erie  ports 
It  la  then  placed  In  rail  cars  and  delivered 
directly  to  the  plant,  where  it  is  unloaded 
directly  into  separate  bins  or  st<^>ck  plies 
wltbln  the  plant  U  the  canai  were  to  be 
built,  the  same  t.jr.r:age  would  at  the  Lake 
Krle  port  be  nrst  lixided  inui  barges  and  these 
would  then  ha. e  to  be  unloaded  near  the 
point  of  -■onsiin-.ptiun  Into  rail  cars  or  trucks 
for  delivery  t.i  the  plant  This  extra  han- 
dling would  ur.d  j':b:ed!y  be  sulBclently  costly 
to  overcome  ai.y  ec^.nomy  that  might  be 
achieved  from  barge  transportation 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  it  la  difBcult 
to  see  how  the  prospect  of  a  limited  reduc- 
tion m  the  transportation  cost  of  ore  and 
limestone  could  present  an  Inducement  to 
the  Investment  of  great  sums  for  plant  con- 
version 

TH«  CI  MM  rHAT  TH£  STCII.  C0UP\S:TS  IN  TH« 
PTTTSBt'lGH  A.NO  TOCNQSTOWN  AJIXAS  >fCXD 
TH«    ^AHAL.    TO    3VRVTVB    tS    NONSINS* 

The  chief  claim  made  for  the  canal  by 
Ita  proponents  Is  that  unless  the  canal  Is 
built  the  steel  Industries  In  Pittsburgh  and 
In  Youngsttiwn  wU!  wither  away  Such  a 
claim  Is  nonsense  in  the  face  of  the  an- 
nouncement made  on  Friday.  September  16. 
1966.  by  CS  Steel  Corporation  that  It  wUI 
build  a  new  cold  rolling  mill  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  which  will  almost  double  its 
Irwin  works  capacity  to  produce  steel  for 
the  big-volume  auto,  appliance,  rurnlture  and 
related  industries  This  project  is  descr'bed 
by  US  Steel  President  Leslie  B  Worthing' on 
as  "one  of  the  largest  facility  expansion  pro- 
grams in  the  recent  economic  history  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  "  Mr  Worthlngton 
further  stated  that  this  new  plant  expansion 
".  .  repreeenta  a  whixiplng  Investment  In 
our  faith  In  this  country's  economy  and  In 
what  we  believe  to  be  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania's role  In  the  nation's  economic  pic- 
ture " 

Mr  Worthlngton  added:  'We  Intend  to 
keep  the  Mon  Valley  competitive  In  a  way 
that  will  help  it  to  retain  lu  fKjsltlon  as  a 
keystone  In  the  nation  s  economic  structure 
United  States  Steel  Is  not  walking  away  from 
Its  Investment  here  '" 

This  a  far  cry  from  the  dire  predictions  of 
the  proponents  of  the  canal 

THE     CI.AIMSO     COAL     TRAmc     WILX     NOT 
KaTXKIALiZE 

There  l.-i  no  substantial  proepect  that  the 
coal  t'onnage  claimed  for  the  canal  will  ma- 
terialize 

There  Is.  of  course,  an  almost  unlimited 
tonnage  of  coal  In  the  ground  In  the  irreat 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
coal  mining  areas  However  only  a  limited 
part  of  this  coal  lies  sufficiently  close  to 
navigable  water  t<>  he  economically  trans- 
ported by  bart;e  Such  coal  is  known  as 
"river  coal  "  Slnre  river  coal  was  the  first 
to  be  exploited  it  has  now  been  laruely 
consumed,  unimpeachable  Industry  s'atls- 
tlcs  Indicate  that  all  river  coal  In  the  area 
will  be  wholly  exhausted  by  abfut  the  year 
3000.  In  the  meantime  nearly  all  of  this 
river  coal  is  either  captive  to  steel  mills  In 
the  Pittsburgh  area  or  Is  committed  by  con- 
tract to  great  electric  power  plants  already 
built  r,T  under  construction  or  In  the  plan- 
ning stage  along  the  Ohio  River  and  Its 
trtbutarlea  None  of  this  coal  will  move  to 
the  canal  under  any  circumstances  This 
means  that  at  beet  only  a  trickle  of  the 
coal  which  the  Engineers  claim  as  p<:)tenUal 
tonnage  for  the  canal  will  in  fact  be  carried 
by  It. 


TKB    CANAL     WOtTU)    CSXATLT     INTtNSITT 
POLitmON    IN    THE    MAHONING    RtVO 

The  extreme  pollution  of  the  Mahoning 
River  Is  as  notorious  as  Is  the  desperate  wa- 
ter shortage  In  the  whole  area.  The  plans 
for  the  proposed  canal  were  reviewed  by  the 
US  Public  Health  Service,  and  In  their  re- 
port filed  with  the  District  Engineer  It  was 
shown  that  canalization  of  the  Mahoning 
Blver  would  greatly  Intensify  pollution  In 
the  Mahoolng  River,  because  construction  of 
the  locks  would  create  slack  pools  which 
would  slow  the  normal  flow  of  water.  The 
report  also  pointed  out  the  use  of  already 
scarce  water  for  operation  of  the  canal  would 
withdraw  from  use  for  Industrial  and  do- 
mestic purptoses  what  little  additional  water 
might  possibly  be  made  available  The  Dis- 
trict Engineer  simply  overrode  these  objec- 
tions. 

It  U  very  probably  that  In  the  years  to 
cctme  availability  of  reasonably  pure  water 
will  be  vastly  more  Important  to  Industrial 
and  domestic  development  In  the  Mahoning 
and  Beaver  valleys  than  would  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal. 

THIS  »  AN  LNAPPaOraiATk  TUa  'TO  SPKND  PTTB- 
UC  MONET  IN  BXHALr  OP  A  CTVUJAN  PkOJICT 
OF    OOCBTFTTl.    VALCE 

A  time  when  the  greatest  domestic  threat 
Is  that  of  Inflation  Is  certainly  not  the  mo- 
ment to  embark  upon  a  prograon  of  vast  gov- 
ernment expenditure  In  behalf  of  a  civilian 
project  whose  merit  has  not  been  demon- 
strated 

AOVEKSB    CrPECT    OP    THE    CANAL    ON    THE    POB-TS 
ANO   aAILSOAOS  OP  THE   ASKA 

If  the  canal  should  be  built  and  if  the 
traffic  claimed  for  it  should  develop,  all  of  It 
must  be  diverted  from  the  railroads  and  from 
the  Lake  Erie  Ports  which  are  now  handling 
It  The  adverse  effect  upon  the  railroads 
and  the  existing  ports  and  upon  their  em- 
ployees would  be  serious. 

The  railroads  and  dock  companies  have 
estimated  that  such  diversion  would  elim- 
inate some  8.000  Jobs  in  communities  as  far 
away  from  the  canal  as  New  York.  Buffalo. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Roanoke,  and  De- 
troit The  effect  on  some  of  the  railroads 
In  the  canal  area  might  well  be  disastrous. 
It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

EPTKCT   ON   LOCAL  COMMUNrTTES 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  project  to  the 
Statee  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
municipalities,  public  utilities  and  railroads 
In  the  area  of  the  canal  will  be  enormous 
Until  the  full  report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers with  reepect  to  the  project  beoocnee 
available.  It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  this 
precisely;  but  It  Is  Indicated  from  the  Board's 
public  announcement  that  the  aggregate  of 
local  costs  will  be  Increased  rather  than 
decreased  from  those  In  the  Division  Bngl- 
rLeert  report.    These  ewtlmatee  are  as  follows: 


Loeal  Ut  costs    

Lix-al  annual  charms  (each 
year  for  50  years) 


Division 
snclnser 


ISS.MO,000 

4,MIO^0M 


Board 


IM.  000. 000 
10.100.000 


These  flgures  are  large  enough.  But  they 
do  not  include  the  large  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  canal  terminals  These  costs 
will  Increase  the  total  costs  which  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  "local  Interests"  in  Ohio 
to  more  than  a  quarter  billion  dollars 

Local  municipalities  In  both  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  will  have  to  spend  millions  to 
relocate  water  Intakes  and  outflows  and 
sewer,  water  supply  and  drainage  facilities 
Similar  sums  will  have  to  be  spent  by  public 
utilities,  railroads  and  steel  mills  for  the 
relocation    of    bridges    and    the    like.      Very 


large  operaung  expenses  will  also  fall  upon 
the  local  communities  for  yeara  to  come. 
How  win  they  provide  these  funds? 

It  Is  therefore  little  wonder  that,  aside 
from  the  City  of  Youngstown,  the  proposed 
canal  has  no  local  support  The  canal  has 
been  openly  opposed  by  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh;  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  through  which  the  canil  will 
run;  official  local  planning  boards  and  oth- 
ers. Both  Pennsylvania  senators  and  vir- 
tually all  representatives  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  are  opposed  Virtually  the  only 
voice  from  Ohio  which  has  favored  the  proj- 
ect Is  that  of  Representative  Kixwan  from 
Youngstown.  No  support  for  the  project  has 
yet  been  heard  from  either  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  the  largest  city  in  Ohio 
and  an  alleged  beneficiary  of  the  canal, 
and  numerous  other  Ohio  Interests  have  op- 
posed the  project. 

Such  great  newspwpers  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Toledo  Blade, 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Columbus  Citi- 
zen-Journal have  editorially  condemned  the 
project  In  no  uncertain  terms.  Editorial 
opposition  by  the  press  In  Pennsylvania  Is 
vmanlmous 

Since  thoee  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  project  do  not 
favor  It.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why  this  project 
should  be  foisted  upon  them  at  enormous 
expense  to  the  whole  nation. 


(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Press. 

Sept.  17.  1966) 
Again    Who  Needs  the  Canal? 

Like  that  bad  penny,  the  Ohio  Canal  has 
turned  up  again  This  time  the  highest  re- 
view board  of  the  Army  Engineers  approved 
the  1 20- mile  waterway  linking  the  Ohio  River 
to  Lake  Erie 

Unlike  the  bad  penny,  however,  the  Ohio 
Canal  isn't  cheap  The  Engineers  Review 
Board  flgures  the  Federal  price  at  $917,200,000 
and  the  local  cost  at  $95,000,000  for  a  grand 
total  of  $1,012,300,000 

Is  such  a  project  really  worth  more  than 
one  billion  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money?  Is 
there  such  a  transportation  shortage  in 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania  to 
warrant   this  vast  expenditure? 

Cong.  Michael  Kirwan  of  Youngstown 
thinks  so  and  has  thought  so  for  lo  these 
many  years  The  canal  will  bring  great 
material  blessings  to  his  constituents  In 
Eastern  Ohio,  he  believes  And  the  Idea  of 
the  Kirwan  Canal  as  a  lasting  monument  Is 
attractive  to  him.  too 

When  this  grandiose  boondoggle  was  last 
pondered  by  Army  Engineers  In  March.  1965, 
The  Press  asked.  "Who  needs  the  canal?" 

Kirwan.  obviously  But  does  Ohio  need  a 
new  transportation  artery?  If  anything,  the 
superhlghwavs  are  Improved  over  March, 
1966  An>l  the  railroads  are  still  very  much 
In  the  freight  business,  even  If  they  don't 
like  to  carry  passengers 

Does  Cleveland  need  the  waterway?  The 
city  has  all  it  can  do  to  develop  Its  own  port 
pjotentlal.  The  canal  would  compete.  The 
city  plays  an  Important  railroad  role,  em- 
ploying thousands  Should  this  business  and 
these  Jobs  be  tacrlflced  to  the  glory  of  Mmz 
KiawAN  !* 

Unless  some  potent  politicians  In  Wash- 
ington can  match  Kibwan's  power,  this 
harmful  boondoggle  will  come  to  pass  For 
up  to  now  the  magic  words  In  Congress  have 
been.  '  VIike  wants  It."  and  anything  Mike 
wants  he  has  gotten. 

IFrom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Press.  Sept    18. 
10661 
The    Why    op    Canat     Pkojbcts 
A  reader  writes  In  with  a  suggestion  con- 
cerning   the   propc^ed   one-blllion-doUar — or 
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■<  It  two  billions,  or  more? — canal  to  Unit 
'■),e  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  via  Younga- 
•.,)wn.  Ohio. 

"If  we  must  have  a  canal."  he  asks,  "what 
is  the  matter  with  the  Allegheny  River  proj- 
ect which  has  completed  dams  and  navigable 
water  to  East  Brady.  Pa.,  about  one-half  the 
distance  to  the  lakes?" 

The  U.S.  Army  Engineers  (the  same  ones 
who  approved  the  Youngstown  canal)  came 
up  with  the  answer  to  that  question  many 
years  ago.  They  decided  that  the  prospec- 
tive river  traffic  past  East  Brady  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  Justify  further  Improvement 
of  the   river   past   that  point. 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  Youngstown 
canal,  the  Engineers  see — or  profess  to  see — 
a  huge  volume  of  traffic,  big  enough  to 
Justify  the  fantastic  cost  of  building  a  canal 
along  waterways  which  admittedly  lack 
enough  water  to  float  the  traffic. 

True,  they  don't  agree  on  their  traffic  esti- 
mates. The  district  engineer  at  Pittsburgh 
arrived  at  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  2.1  to  1, 
meaning  that  every  dollar  Invested  would 
confer  benefits  of  $2  10.  The  division  engi- 
neer at  Cincinnati  wasn't  so  optimistic.  He 
estimated  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.7  to  1. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  at  Washington, 
which  approved  the  project  the  other  day, 
was  less  optimistic.  It  arrived  at  a  figure  of 
1.3  to  1,  which  Is  about  rock-bottom  for  such 
projects. 

Why  are  the  Engineers  who  can't  see  much 
traffic  moving  on  the  upper  Allegheny  River 
so  willing  to  believe  that  many  millions  of 
tons  will  move  over  the  Youngstown  canal? 
Among  congressmen  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  project,  It  Is  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  the  canal  project  Is  to  drive 
down  the  rail  freight  rates,  and  predictions 
are  freely  made  that  If  that  happened,  freight 
would  continue  to  move  by  rail. 

In  that  event,  how  would  the  huge  Invest- 
ment in  the  canal  pay  off  for  anybody  but 
the  private  shippers?  And  that,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  railroads ! 

There  is  one  good  reason  why  this  canal, 
which  few  people  outside  the  Youngstown 
area  want,  continues  to  be  a  threat  to  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  U.S.  Treasury.  That 
re:ison  Is  Rep  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Youngs- 
town Democrat. 

Mr.  KniWAN  has  been  In  Congress  for  28 
years  and  his  seniority  has  placed  him  In 
the  powerful  poeltlon  of  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  As  such  he  has  al- 
most absoUito  power  over  what  has  been 
known  for  generations  as  the  "pork  barrel" — 
the  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors 
projects 

Every  congressman  who  has  a  pet  project 
for  his  district,  whether  needed  or  not,  must 
get  It  through  Representative  Kirwan's  com- 
mittee. And  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  go 
to  the  same  subcommittee  for  the  funds  for 
Its  various  projects. 

Mr.  KniwAN  has  another  string  to  his  bow. 
He  Is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  cong^res- 
sional  campaign  committee  and  In  that  ca- 
pacity doles  out  campaign  money. 

Obviously,  the  Engineers  must  stay  on  good 
terms  with  the  man  who  controls  the  appro- 
priations. So  do  all  too  many  congressmen 
who  are  beholden  to  Mr.  Kkwan  for  past, 
present  or  future  favors.  The  combination 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  thus  put  together  can 
wreck  any  plans  to  Institute  economy  In  the 
Federal  establishment 

Make  no  mistake  about  It-  The  Youngs- 
town canal  Is  a  real  and  present  threat.  Mr. 
Kirwan  already  has  committee  approval  for 
•IP  first  $500.000— for  planning.  Unless 
5  'meone  along  the  line  has  the  courage  to  act 
sensibly,  the  t<ixpayers  will  be  forced  to  dump 
millions  of  dollars  Into  a  ruinous  boondoggle. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  dlstiiaguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 


The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an 
argument  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
particular  proposal.  This  appropriation 
should  be  eliminated  for  another  reason. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  overlooking  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  war  going  on  and 
that  our  Government  already  has  a  siz- 
able deficit. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance  there  are 
recommendations  for  a  tax  increase,  with 
a  strong  hint  from  the  administration 
that  after  the  election  there  will  be 
another  sizable  tax  increase  to  cover  the 
existing  deficits  and  the  accelerated  cost 
of  the  war.  Therefore,  I  think  that  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  suspend  action  on 
projects  such  as  this,  projects  which  can 
very  easily  be  postponed  until  after  we 
have  won  the  war  and  have  balanced  our 
budget. 

This  $500,000  is  but  the  beginning. 
While  only  a  half  million  dollars  may  be 
involved  here  today  nevertheless  it  is  a 
commitment  for  what  may  well  develop 
into  a  billion-dollar  expenditure.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  the  money  at  this 
time  for  these  new  projects. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold the  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
the  time  remaining,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  rather  clear  that  the  position 
of  the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Clark]  and  myself  is 
rather  anomalous. 

Arguments  are  made  of  the  great  good 
that  is  desired  to  be  accomplished  for 
our  States;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept this  goodness,  coming  from  the 
bountiful  hearts  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  especially  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

My  position  In  this  matter  is  rather 
diflBcult  today,  Mr.  President.  My  most 
Intimate  friend  in  the  Youngstown  area 
favors  the  projects.  He  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  through  the  years  in  my  po- 
litical campaigns.  The  project  definitely 
would  be  an  aid  in  the  Youngstown  area. 
But  except  for  the  Youngstown  area  and 
the  Palnesvllle  area  and  perhaps  the 
Ashtabula  area,  there  is  no  unity  of 
opinion  in  Ohio  about  the  desirability 
of  the  canal. 

No  legislation  that  has  come  before 
this  body  has  lain  more  heavily  upon  me 
than  this.  Expediency  sort  of  demands 
that  I  approve  the  canal.  My  honest 
judgment,  however,  tells  me  that  at  this 
time  It  ought  not  to  go  forward. 

I  was  In  Youngstown  3  weeks  ago.  at 
a  breakfast  meeting,  and  the  query  was, 
"What  about  the  canal?"  I  told  them 
that  I  had  not  concluded  what  I  would 
do,  that  I  would  study  the  merits  and  de- 
merits and  then  declare  my  position  as  I 
honestly  saw  It.  And  that  is  what  I  am 
attempting  to  do  today. 

I  cannot  understand  how  Senators  can 
disregard  the  position  of  Senator  Scorr 


and  Senator  Clark  and  lay  great  credit 
to  the  request  of  the  Mississippi  Develop- 
ment Association  desiring  this  canal. 
Whey  are  we  disregarded?  Why  are 
those  interested  down  the  Mississippi 
River  listened  to? 

Now  I  have  some  collateral  matters 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss,  because 
I  think  they  are  pertinent  to  this  subject. 

We  built  the  St.  LawTenee  Seaway  at 
a  cost  of  $124  million.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  now  deficient  in  its  in- 
come, in  its  inability  to  meet  interest 
and  principal  payments.  What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  if  we 
begin  diverting  traflBc  down  the  Ohio 
River?  What  will  the  industrialists 
along  the  Great  Lakes  say  if  we  con- 
tinue charging  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  do  not  charge  tolls  on  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal? 

The  authorization  is  31  years  old.  The 
impact  that  it  will  have  on  the  seaway 
has  not  been  studied.  No  study  has  been 
made  as  to  the  advisability  of  charging 
tolls  on  the  canal.  Suddenly,  we  are 
plunging  ourselves  into  this  billion-dollar 
expenditure,  and  doing  it  before  there  is 
any  commitment  from  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio  or  any  of  the  local  governments 
through  which  the  canal  will  run. 

Perhaps  in  the  end,  this  canal  will 
prove  justifiable;  but  the  facts  that  have 
thus  far  been  submitted  do  not  warrant 
the  initiation  of  its  construction  at  this 
time. 

I  yield  the  flSoor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  fully  support  the  action  taken  in  ap- 
proving the  advanced  planning  money 
for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  in 
the  sum  of  $500,000. 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  are  strong 
differences  of  opinion  relative  to  this 
project,  and  some  of  those  differences 
have  been  voiced  ver>'  vehemently  on  the 
floor  this  morning.  However,  after  read- 
ing the  debate  in  the  House,  which  went 
into  this  matter  very  thoroughly  when 
the  bill  was  being  considered  in  that 
body,  and  having  heard  the  able  pres- 
entation of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers should  proceed  with  their  study 
and  planning  of  this  project. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] placed  this  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective and  stated  it  verj-  well — that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  Congress  to  approve 
planning  money  for  projects  concerning 
which  there  are  strong  differences  of 
opinion  at  the  local  level. 

We  have  done  this  many  times  in  the 
past.  In  many  cases,  as  local  people  be- 
came more  familiar  with  the  particular 
project,  those  who  were  originally  op- 
ponents became  supporters. 

I  have  an  excellent  example  in  mind — 
it  antedates  my  service  in  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  most  bitterly  fought  projects 
in  the  history  of  our  country  was  the 
Boulder  Dam  project.  That  project  was 
fought  year  after  year  by  local  interests 
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.     H^t  nroinise     Ohio  River  traffic  has     country  and  to  commerce."     Of  the  27     the  light,  and  opposition  had  long  since 
highest  promise  JJnio«iver  nroiects  listed,  that  between  the  Ohio     melted  away. 


ator  from  Delaware. 
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and  bf  the  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions Involved  Yet.  I  am  convinced 
that  today  Boulder  Dam  stands  as  one  of 
the  great  monuments  m  the  world  But 
in  the  early  days  It  received  tremendous 
opposition  As  time  went  on,  and  as  the 
project  became  a  reality,  the  benefits  thar 
accrued  from  this  great  project  were  ap- 
parent for  all  to  set- 

I  realize  that  It  has  been  sUted  that 
local  c >ntnbuilor..s  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal  might  not  be  forti- 
comini;  If  thu  proves  to  be  the  ca;*. 
then,  under  the  procedure  historically 
followt-d  in  proji-cts  ».'  thi.s  kind,  and  ui- 
der  the  law.  no  construction  funds  shall 
be  forthcoming  until  such  local  contri- 
butions are  assured  This  point  is  made 
very  clear  on  page  23  of  the  committee 
report,  which  Is  before  the  Senate  at  ti  is 
time. 

I  think  that  a  strong  case  has  been 
made  for  this  amount  of  $500,000  tor  ad- 
vance planning,  and  I  support  It  whole- 
heartedly, and  I  associate  myself  with 
the  splendid  remarks  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  with  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    Mr  Young  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr 
BARTLErr  m  the  chair'  The  Senator 
from   Ohi)     Mr    Youmc]    is   recot;ntzed 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
at  the  outset,  may  I  say  that  I  concur  In 
every  statement  Jixst  made  by  the  dla- 
tlngrulshed  serJor  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible  I 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering,  H  R. 
17787,  was  passed  in  the  other  body  on  a 
rollcall  vote  The  vote  was  334  to  25 
In  loolclng  over  the  rollcall  vot*  In  the 
other  body,  as  far  as  I  observe.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, not  one  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania Is  recorded  as  having  voted 
against  this  proposal 

Mr  President,  regarding  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Scott!,  propos- 
ing to  strike  from  the  bill  planning 
money  for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
canal  In  the  sum  of  $500,000,  the  fact  Is 
that  In  the  other  body,  every  Member 
of  the  majority  party  from  my  State  of 
Ohio,  except  one  Member  who  was  tem- 
porarily absent,  b^i:  who  favored  the  bill. 
and  every  Member  of  the  minority  party 
In  the  other  body  from  my  State  of  Ohio 
voted  In  support  of  this  appropriation 
for  planning 

Mr  President,  over  the  years  I  have 
advocated  from  the  start  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St  Lawrence  Seaw ay  that  has 
been  adverted  to  this  morning  Almost 
invsulably  I  have  given  my  support  to 
the  construction  of  roads,  highways,  and 
canal.s  It  ls  my  belief  that  future  iren- 
erations  will  benefit  from  the  waterway 
to  be  constructed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  River,  if  the  planning  shows  it 
should  be  cun.stnact*-d 

I  support  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1967,  Including  the 
sum  of  $500,000  for  preconstructlon 
planning  for  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  Ktver 
Waterway  I  opp<jse  the  amendment  of 
the  Junior   Senator    from    Pennsylvania 


(Mr.  ScoTTi   to  delete  such  funds  from 
the  pending  bill 

The  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  project  has 
been  subjected  to  a  palnsUklng  5-year 
study  and  to  repeated  review,  culminat- 
ing In  a  favorable  report  of  September  7, 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  For  our  growing  national 
economy,  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Waterway  promises  to  be  a  vital  asset 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  projects  for 
this  country  in  the  year  2000  a  popula- 
tion of  350  minion  persons.  Our  gross 
national  product  will  then  exceed  $2 
trillion 

It  Is  dlfHcult  for  me  to  comprehend 
such  a  sum  All  modes  of  transportation 
ivill  have  to  be  expanded  and  modernized 
to  serve  a  national  economy  of  such  di- 
mensions. The  severe  and  persistent 
shortage  of  railway  freight  cars,  which 
already  plagues  our  industries  and  farm 
communities,  is  one  symptom  of  the 
mounting  pressures  on  transportation 
We  cannot  aflford  to  delay  Therefore, 
we  should  go  ahead  with  this  planning 

Waterway  transpwrtation  has  emerged 
as  a  low  cost  and  an  ultramodern  tech- 
nology for  those  bulk  freight  movements 
most  essential  to  our  basic  industries 
These  industries  are  especially  concen- 
trated in  the  service  area  of  the  pro- 
posed waterway — tlie  area  embracing 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh.  Charleston,  Ashland. 
Cmclnnati.  Cleveland.  Lorain  and  reach- 
ing westward  to  Detroit. 

It  Is  not  intended  that  this  proposed 
waterway  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  River  will  be  constructed  during 
the  present  period  of  Inflation  It  is  In- 
tended that  at  least  4  or  5  year-?  will  be 
reqmred  to  provide  definite  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  waterway  and  that 
the  construction  itself.  If  It  Is  determined 
from  the  preliminary  planning  that  this 
canal  or  waterway  should  be  constructed, 
will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  from  8  to 
10  years  It  is  hoped  that  the  larger 
public  works  expenditures  contemplated 
would  then  be  warranted  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  economy  of  our  countr>-. 

The  facts  are  that  for  142  years  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  had  the  respon.sl- 
blllty  for  waterway  development  In  the 
Nation,  and  economic  restudy  of  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  proposal  was 
authorized  and  financed  by  Congress  In 
1961.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  con- 
ducted exhaustive  reanalysls  of  the 
project  This  bill  Includes  $500,000  to  go 
ahead  with  the  planning  Presently.  It 
seems  to  be  the  astonishing  fact  that 
there  is  a  distance  of  2.200  waterway 
miles  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh  If 
thLs  proposed  canal  were  to  be  completed 
connecting  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River 
near  Pittsburgh,  that  distance  would  be 
reduced  to  approximately  120  miles  The 
first  time  a  recommendation  fmm  the 
Army  Engineers  was  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Ohio  River  was  In  1825  The  opera- 
tors of  railroads  have,  through  the  years, 
opposed  every  effort  to  build  tills  project 
and  they  are  now  opposed  to  It 

It  appears  to  me  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  and  certamly  In  the  future 
there  will  be  siilflcient  commerce  for 
all — railroads,  truckers  using  our  high- 


ways and  shippers  moving  our  products 
including  coal  and  ore.  In  years  to  come, 
use  of  this  canal,  in  my  opinion,  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  Industry  and  will  re- 
sult in  Increased  work  for  workers  labor- 
ing In  the  steel  mills  in  Lorain.  Cleve- 
land. Youngstown  and  elsew  here,  and  in 
the  coal  mines  In  Penn.sylvania.  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 

The  proposed  Lake  Erie  terminus  of 
this  proposed  canal,  according  to  present 
planning,  would  be  about  30  miles  east 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Ohio  River  termi- 
nus about  20  miles  below  Pitt.sburgh. 

It  appears  to  me  that  working  men 
and  women  throughout  that  entire  area 
and  the  public  generally  would  benefit, 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 
and  that  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
w  Ul  be  passed 

The  industrial  interchange  within  this 
region  Is  now  obstructed  by  the  barrier 
of  extremely  high  overland  freight  rates 
between  the  lake  and  river  systems.  The 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Waterway  will 
serve  as  a  gateway,  fosmg  the  Missis- 
sippi-Ohio River  communities  into  the 
economy  of  the  eastern  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Provision  is  ai>propriately  made  in  the 
pending  bill  for  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning for  the  Tennessce-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  Eighty  percent  of  the  inland 
waterway  connections  between  Mobile. 
Ala.,  and  Lake  Erie  is  already  m  exist- 
ence. The  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Water- 
way will  join  with  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  In  breaching  the  last  two  barriers 
to  this  transcontinental  connection. 

The  question  of  local  cooperation 
should  not  delay  action.  The  advance- 
ment of  planning  is  essential  to  define 
the  precise  extent  of  such  cooperation 
In  this  connection,  the  Senate  Appropn- 
atlons  Committee  report  on  the  pending 
bill  points  out: 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  planning  for 
which  funds  are  Included  In  this  bill,  will 
be  the  development  of  detailed  plans  and 
co«t  estimates  for  the  Items  which  will  be 
financed  out  of  non-Federal   funds 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact: 

Unless  local  Interests  agree  to  meet  the 
rondltlons  of  local  cooperation  on  this  proj- 
ect, no  construction  can  be  undertaken  in 
subsequent  years. 

Furthermore,  under  existing  provisions 
of  Federal  law.  costs  of  railway  and 
highway  bridge  alterations  would  be  pro- 
portionately shared.  The  50-percent 
local  share  of  recreational  development 
costs  would  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  reimbursed  solely  from 
fees  and  charges  for  use  of  the  facilities 
Costs  of  alteration  or  reconstruction  of 
local  governmental  facilities  would, 
under  normal  circumstances,  also  be 
borne  by  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
burden  of  local  inU^rests  should  not  be 
exaggerated. 

The  Ohio  counties  on  the  south  .slope 
of  the  waterway,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  local  cooperation  would  be  required^ 
have  already  registered  their  approval  of 
the  project 

The  stimulus  of  this  waterway  to  in- 
dustrial growth  In  Cleveland.  Lorain, 
and  neighboring  communities  is  of  the 


highest  promise.  Ohio  River  traffic  has 
multiplied  fourfold  since  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  The  new  waterway  would 
communicate  the  growth  forces  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  right  into  the  Cleveland 
area.  It  would  mean  new  competitive 
strength  to  steel  manufacture  in  the 
Cleveland-Lorain  district.  Lower  cost 
electric  energy  throughout  northeast 
Ohio— a  consequence  of  waterborne 
coal— would  greatly  spur  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  Cleveland— my 
home  city— would  be  matched  only  by 
Chicago  as  a  Great  Lakes  port  joined  by 
an  inland  waterway  to  the  Mississippi 
River  sy.stem  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Soundly  based  industrial  development 
is  rich  in  hmnan  values.  New  access  to 
markets  afforded  by  the  new  waterway 
would  generate  jobs  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  steel  mills,  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Appalachia,  and,  as  well,  in  the  iron 
mines  of  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  We 
must  look  to  the  enhancement  of  com- 
munity welfare  as  a  dominant  consider- 
ation. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  waterway  user  charges  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  all 
fuel  used  in  vesseLs  of  15  feel  or  less  draft. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  waterway  user 
charges,  there  is  no  basis  for  singling  out 
any  particular  domestic  waterway  for 
such  discriminatory  treatment.  To  do 
so  would  set  a  precedent  applicable  to  all 
federally  Improved  domestic  waterways, 
thus  prejudging  without  adequate  con- 
sideration a  difficult  and  complex  issue 
involving  reversal  of  long-established  na- 
tional free  waterways  policy.  That  issue 
should  receive  careful  consideration  in 
an  orderly  manner  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  and  the  Congress. 
If  tools  or  user  charges  are  imposed  at 
all,  all  federally  improved  rivers  and 
harbors  must  be  treated  equitably. 

Tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Panama  Canal,  being  international 
waterways  and  used  in  large  part  by  for- 
eign ships,  constitute  no  precedent  for 
such  impositicn  on  entirely  domestic 
waterways  which,  under  the  law,  may  be 
used  only  by  American-flag  vesseLs.  The 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  its 
report  recommending  passage  of  the  St. 
LawTence  Seaway  bill  stated: 

In  approvlr.g  the  Impoeltlon  of  tolls  as 
part  of  this  project,  the  Committee  wants 
It  understood  that  by  such  action  it  is  not 
dlgres.slng  from  the  firm  and  long  standing, 
toll-free  policy  established  with  respect  to 
Inland  waterways.  The  approval  herein 
given  Is  not  intended  to  be  Interpreted  as  a 
precedent  varying  the  toU-free  policy  since 
this  project  being  International  Is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  purely  Inland  waterway 
facilities  In  the  United  States.  (House  Re- 
port No.  1215(1964).  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 


Mr.  President,  many  years  ago,  Ohio 
emerged  from  her  frontier  status  Into 
greatness  on  the  basis  of  her  waterways 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  river  that 
bears  her  name.  It  was  in  1824  that 
Congress  first  assigned  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  the  task  of  Improv- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Nation's  rivers 
and  harbors.  In  that  very  year — 1824 — 
a  Board  of  Engineers  listed  various  pos- 
sible waterways  "in  order  of  their  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  the  defense  of  the 


coimtry  and  to  commerce."  Of  the  27 
projects  listed,  that  between  the  Ohio 
River  and  Lake  Erie  was  rated  first  in 
Its  relative  importance  to  interior  com- 
merce. The  subsequent  opening  and 
operation  of  such  a  canal  wrote  a  vital 
chapter  In  the  history  of  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  region. 

Changing  technologies  reduced  the 
role  of  the  Inland  waterways  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  centtiry.  But,  in  the 
mld-20th  centiuy,  revolutionary  ad- 
vances In  navigation  technology  have  re- 
stored the  waterways  to  a  vital  and  ex- 
panding role  in  the  Nation's  continued 
growth.  In  1965,  inland  waterway  com- 
merce was  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  in- 
tercity freight  traffic,  and  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  bulk  carriage  essential  to 
our  basic  Industries. 

This  waterway,  knitting  into  a  imifled 
industrial  complex  the  upper  Ohio,  lake, 
and  seaway  region,  will  immensely  rein- 
force the  future  contribution  of  this  re- 
gion to  the  Nation's  grow  th  and  economic 
strength. 

Denial  of  funds  to  initiate  planning  of 
this  project,  as  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  wotild  further  retard  an 
essential  step  in  the  Nations  progress. 
already  long  overdue.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Loiilsiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recogmzed  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  also  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  who,  to 
my  mind,  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  during  the  14  years 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  develop  tlie  great  water  re- 
sources of  this  coimtry. 

In  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  would  make  three  brief  points. 

One,  that  there  are  no  construction 
fimds  In  the  bill  for  the  project,  only 
$500,000  for  preconstructlon  planning. 

Two,  as  has  been  emphasized,  even  by 
those  who  support  the  amendment,  the 
safeguards  in  the  bill  and  in  the  commit- 
tee repHjrt  are  that  the  project  cannot 
be  built  and  no  construction  funds  can 
be  ajqiropriated  unless  the  local  people 
are  willing,  and  so  signify,  to  do  their 
share  and  make  their  contribution. 

Three,  in  response  to  the  comments 
which  have  been  made  about  the  time 
which  has  ewlred  since  the  project  was 
conceived,  let  me  say  that  in  Oklahoma, 
only  last  week,  we  dedicated  a  project 
which  was  first  authorized  in  1936.  The 
people  continued  to  press  for  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  Although  there  was 
local  opposition,  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
the  Senate  now  that  when  we  dedicated 
the  project,  a  great  crowd  of  proud  and 
happy  people  were  present.  Those  who 
had  first  c^jposed  the  project  had  seen 


the  light,  and  opposition  had  long  since 
melted  away. 

Mr.  President,  water,  with  its  multiple 
uses,  including  navigation,  is  one  of  our 
great  national  resources  which  should  be 
fully  developed  for  the  publ:c.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  be- 
lieves this  is  a  great  national  policy.  I 
agree  with  him.  It  is  sound  and  proper 
national  policy.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  need  more  time 
than  that.  The  Senator  has  15  minutes 
left,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  discussing  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  final 
report.  It  has  been  stated  that  construc- 
tion cannot  be  started  until  those  condi- 
tions have  been  fulfilled. 

I  want  to  read  what  the  committee 
wrote  into  the  report,  and  subsequently 
will  also  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
conditions  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
set  up. 

The  report  reads: 

The  committee,  in  approving  the  House 
allowance  for  initiation  of  planning  on  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  desires  to  point 
out  that  very  substantial  local  cooperation 
is  required  on  this  project.  The  committee 
notes  that  the  opposition  to  this  project  has 
emphasized  the  lack  of  deflnite  assurances 
of  local  cooperation.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  desires  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  planning  for  which  funds 
are  included  In  this  bill,  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  plans  and  cost  estimates 
for  the  items  which  will  be  financed  out  of 
non-Federal  funds. 


Mr.  Pi-esident.  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Read  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  I  will  read  the  remainder  of  the 
report : 

Unless  local  interests  agree  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  local  cooperation  on  tliis  proj- 
ect, no  construction  can  be  undertaken  In 
subsequent  years  since,  under  existing  law 
no  major  construction  feature  of  the  plan 
can  be  undertaken  until  required  assurances 
of  local  cooperation  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  report  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1966.  there  are  set  forth  certain 
conditions  that  local  governments  must 
meet  before  construction  can  begin.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  verbatim  trans- 
script  of  the  conditions  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  set  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  Is 
economically  Justified  and  accordingly  rec- 
ommends it  for  construction  substantially 
In  accortlance  with  the  plan  of  the  District 
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Bnj^neer  with  channel  depths  ot  13  feet, 
except  in  '.he  realr'.rted  Trachea  throjgh 
ToungBtown  and  Warren  Ohio  where  a.  depth 
of  IS  r«et  would  tw  provided,  knd  with  such 
further  modlflcatluna  aa  In  the  discretion  of 
th«  Chief  if  Eii^lneera  nnay  b«  advisable,  at 
an  ••t;rr.a'.<?d  Orit  CL«at  to  :he  United  Stat««  of 
$948  000  000  for  construction  excluding  aids 
to  navigation,  and  M.IOO.OOO  annually  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  major  replafe- 
menta.  subject  to  the  condition  that,  prior 
to  corvitru  tlon  local  Interests  furnish  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  tb« 
Army  ifiat  they  will 

ia>  Provide  without  ci)et  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  re<iulred  for  construction  and  subsequent 
maintenance  of  the  navigation  features  of 
th«  project,  except  In  the  Orand  River  Rcs- 
errolr  and  the  divide  cut.  and  for  aids  U) 
navl^fatlon  upon  the  re<ju«Ht  of  '.he  Chief  of 
Engineers,  includlni;  suitable  areas  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be  re- 
quired In  the  jfenerai  public  inrereat  f.or 
Initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and 
also  r.f.ttLs&rj  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads, 
and  embankments  therefor  or  the  costs  of 
such  retaining  works; 

(bi  Hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  diunages  due  to  the  conatruction.  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  navigation 
features  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  those 
reauuing  from  wave  action  and  changes  in 
ground-water  levels. 

(CI  Bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  bridge  alterations  over  the  existing  chan- 
nels 'f  the  Beaver.  Mahoning,  anu  Orand 
Rivers  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Section  6  of  Public  Law  647.  Seventy-slrtb 
Con^visa  (Truman-Hobbs  Act),  as  amended: 
(d  .\ssume  all  obligations  of  owning,  In- 
cludlni<  operating,  maintaining,  and  replac- 
ing, all  railway  and  highway  bridges  altered 
or  constructed  as  part  of  the  multipurpose 
project.  Including  any  additional  coats  of 
maintenance  cr  operation  which  may  be  re- 
quired because  of  the  project,  with  such  ob- 
ligations (or  each  bridge  being  assumed  upon 
completion  of  the  alteration  or  consti  ac- 
tion uf  that  bridge, 

(ei  Provide  and  maintain,  at  local  expense, 
terminal  and  transfer  facilities  along  the 
waterway  and  at  a  Lake  Erie  terminus  ade- 
quate '-0  handle  the  commerce  which  will  use 
the  waterway  with  depths  In  berthing  areas 
and  local  access  channels  serving  the  naviga- 
tion channel  commensurate  with  the  depths 
provided  In  rela*.*xl  project  areas:  with  '.er- 
mlnal  facilities  at  I^ke  Erie  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms, 

(f)  Accomplish  all  utility  relocations  ijid 
alterations  from  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
River  to  the  beginning  of  the  divide  cut  no-th 
of  Warren,  uhlo.  and  from  the  northern  dun 
of  the  Grand  River  Reservoir  to  tne  lemui.us 
at  Lake  Erie. 

(gi  Not  withdraw  water  for  consumptive 
use.  nor  divert  water  around  the  locks,  from 
the  water  supply  provided  by  the  project 
works,  and 

(hi  In  -iccordance  with  the  rederal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  agree  lo: 

(1)  .Administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
enh.incement; 

(2)  Pay.  contribute  in  kind,  or  repay 
which  may  be  through  user  feesi  with  n- 
terest.  one-half  of  the  separable  .-oeta  allo- 
cated to  recreation  ana  flaU  a.iU  wildlife 
enhancement  an  amount  presently  estimated 
at  »31  aoocOO  based  on  full  development  of 
these  facir.tirs    and 

(3)  Bear  «l:  fr«ts  of  operatlan.  mainte- 
nance Mid  replacement  of  recreation  and 
Osh  and  wildlife  lands  and  facilities,  an 
amount  presently  estimated  at  t-S. 600.000  on 
an  average  annual  basis  Pr  .vlded  that  the 
sizing  aud  responsibility  lur  development. 
o^rstlon.  m.iinte:.ance,  and  repiacement  of 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 


features  of  the  project  may  be  modified  In 
accordance  with  the  alternatives  provided  In 
the  Act  cited  atx^ive.  dependent  upon  the  In- 
tentions at  non-Pederal  interests  regarding 
participation  in  the  costs  of  these  features 
at  the  time  of  construction  and  subsequent 
thereto  The  net  cost  lo  the  United  States 
after  repayment  by  local  Interests  of  their 
shore  of  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and 
Ash  and  wildlife  enhancement,  assuming  full 
development  of  these  features.  Is  estimated 
at  tSia. 100.000  for  construction  and  (3.100.- 
000  annually  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacemenu. 

The  Board  further  recommends  that . 

lai  At  the  time  of  preparation  of  plans 
for  construction,  consideration  be  given  to 
Inclusion  of  pumped-storage  facilities  for 
electric  power  generation  and.  if  found  Juatl- 
Red.  such  faclltues  be  included  In  the  pro- 
posed plan  at  a  first  cost  estimated  at  about 
166.000.000  and  an  annual  cost  estimated  at 
about  M.OOO.OOO.  provided  that  the  power 
features  may  be  constructed  by  either  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  Interests; 

(b)  The  location  of  the  Lake  Krie  terminus 
be  determined  at  the  time  of  preparation  of 
plans  for   construction:   and 

I  CI  Following  approval  of  the  plan,  de- 
tailed site  Investigation  and  design  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  accurately  defining  the 
project  lands  required:  that  subsequently, 
adrance  acquisition  be  made  of  such  title 
to  such  lands  as  may  be  required  to  preserve 
the  sites  against  Incompatible  deTelopments. 
and  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be  autbor- 
txed  to  participate  In  the  construction  or  re- 
construction of  transportation  and  utility 
facilities  lo  advance  of  project  construction, 
as  required  to  preserve  such  areas  from  en- 
croachments and  avoid  increased  costs  for 
relocations. 

The  Board  report  Is  being  processed  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  w  .  in  turn  will  transmit 
hu  proposed  rep.  ..  together  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  Board  and  the  reporting  officers, 
to  the  Oovemors  of  the  affected  States  and 
to  interested  Federal  agencies  for  their  views 
and  comments  These  comments  will  ac- 
company the  complete  report  to  Congress 
with  the  rscammendatlona  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Mr  SCXyrr.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the  Rrc- 
OHD  at  this  point  a  statement  prepared 
In  Justlflcatlon  of  the  I^ke  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Laki  Ekib-Ohio  Rtvsa  Caivai. 
ToUI  estimated  Federal  cost..  •017.000,000 
Non-Federal   cost 9S, 000,000 

Benefit-cost  ratio.  13  to  I, 

1  Would  provide  a  130  mile  canal  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  12  feet  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Erie,  providing  a  continuous 
navigation  system  between  the  Oreat  I,akes 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mlsalsalppl  Rivers,  with 
construction  of  the  Tennessee -Tomblgt>ee 
Waterway,  navigation  would  also  be  possible 
from  the  Oreat  Lakes  to  the  Oulf  at  Mobile 

a  Project  Includes  construction  of  10  dams 
with  dual  locks — utilizes  the  Benver  and 
Mahoning  Rivers  to  a  point  ;'ist  north  of 
Warren.  Ohio:  crosses  the  divide  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  draliume  basins, 
and  utilizes  the  upper  Orand  RUer  Valley 
as  a  summit  reservoir  and  extend  therefrom 
to  Lake  Brie 

3.  Annual  Benaflta: 

Navigation    $4«,  100,  000 

Recreation    17,000,000 

Flood  control a,  800,  000 

Total  annual  beneflu 66,  000,  000 


4.  Tonnage  Estimated  traffic  Is  expected  u> 
Increase  from  10  oUlllon  tons  the  first  yetu  to 
62  million  tons  in  the  nfUeth  year 

S  Flood  Contnjl  Project  would  ellmlii^ite 
or  reduce  flood  dama^jes  aJong  the  Bea. cr- 
Mahonlng  Rivers  and  along  the  Ohio  River 
from  Montgomery  Dam  to  I*aducah,  Ken- 
tucky 

0  Authority  The  1935  River  and  Harbor 
Act  authorized  the  Improvement  of  the 
Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  to  provide  a 
canal  to  Struthers,  Ohio,  and  authorized  its 
further  extension  to  Lake  Erie  subject  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  whole  project  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 

The  Board  of  Engineers  gave  Its  approval  to 
"the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
Lake  Erie"  In  Its  report  of  December  20,  1S38 
Confirmation  of  the  authorization  was 
given  by  Congressman  Joseph  J  Mansfield  of 
Texas.  Chairman  of  the  House  River  and  Har- 
bor Committee,  In  a  letter  dated  April  15. 
1930,  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  follows 

It  Is  obvious,  likewise,  that  the  Board 
did  approve  the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Brie  vU  the  Beaver  and  Ma- 
honiivg  Rivers,  and  consequently  the  authori- 
zation enacted  by  Congress  In  the  1935  Riv- 
er and  Harbor  Act  has  been  fully  met.  and 
the  approval  and  authorization  by  Congress 
are  complete." 

7,  Current  Economy  Reetudy:  A  thor- 
ough current  economic  reevaluatlon.  con- 
ducted over  the  last  5  years,  of  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Project  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  It  has  again  concluded 
that  the  project  Is  fully  Justified,  The 
Board's  recommendations  In  Its  report  dated 
September  7.  1906.  are  as  follows: 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  U  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends It  for  construction  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  District  En- 
gineer, with  channel  depths  of  12  feet,  except 
In  the  restricted  reaches  through  Youngs- 
town  and  Warren.  Ohio,  where  a  depth  of  15 
feet  would  be  provided,  and  with  such  fur- 
ther modifications  as  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  advisable.  •  •  •." 
The  US.  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Hart»rs  also  stated 

"In  arriving  at  Its  decision,  the  Board  had 
before  It  the  favorable  recommendations  of 
the  Corpe'  Pittsburgh  District  and  Ohio 
River  Division,  both  of  which  had  extensively 
studied  the  proposal  and  compiled  a  volu- 
minous record  of  testimony  The  Board  not 
only  studied  this  record  and  additional  in- 
formation furnished  by  Interested  parties 
during  the  period  of  review,  but  also  sent  lt« 
own  stair  members  to  the  field  for  on-the- 
spot  Investigations,  and  thoroughly  scruti- 
nized and  rechecked  all  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic calculations  " 

"Particular  attention  has  been  given  t'l 
all  questions  which  might  materially  alTect 
the  engineering  feasibility  or  the  economic 
Justification  of  the  project,  and  adjustments 
have  been  made  where  appropriate." 

The  Division  Report  consists  of  five  vol- 
umes and  over  700  pag«s. 

The  englneerlnf?  record  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  speaks  for  Itself  Since  1824  they 
have  hid  the  responsibility  for  waterw;iy 
development  In  the  nation  There  are  now 
over  19.000  miles  of  waterways  carrying  com- 
mercial trafflc  and  the  benefits  have  exceeded 
the  cost  by  over  3  to  1 

Opponenu  have  claimed  that  the  project 
should  be  reauthorUed  before  being  eligible 
for  funding.  There  is  no  precedent  for  re- 
quiring a  project,  once  authorlaed,  to  be 
reauthorized.  The  long  established  practice 
on  projects  wJilch  have  been  Inactive  for  a 
period  of  years  la  to  require  a  detailed  cur- 
rent economic  restudy  by  the  Corps  of  Enei- 
(reers  and  If  the  final  report  Is  favorable  m 
proceed  with  approprlaUons  to  InlUate  plan- 
ning    This  course  has  been  followed  on  many 


.-K-caslons  and  in  the  1967  Bill  over  30  projects 
are  being  funded  which  were  authorized  prior 
(o  lk»40. 

Mr  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  this 
project  is  a  Kood  project;  it  is  needed 
and  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time.  It 
will  benefit  the  entire  country  and  in 
'virticular  the  great  central  portion  of 
ti  e  country  compri.sing  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Mississippi  River  drainage  basins. 
The  funds  in  thi-  bill  are  for  planning 
and  to  develop  the  cost  of  local  coopera- 
tion in  more  detail  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  >'ield  me  1 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 

1  minute.  .^     ^    x 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  defeat  the 
pending  amendment.  I  think  the  sum 
called  for  is  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
project  contemplated.  Envisaged,  if  the 
local  authorities— as  has  been  empha- 
sized here  so  often — contribute  their 
share,  is  a  waterway  extending  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  I  recall,  this  measure  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  by  Members  on  both  sides. 
I  would  say  that,  by  and  large,  that  com- 
mittee is  as  diligent  and  as  tough  as 
any  in  the  Senate, 

f  hope  that  the  $500,000  requested  by 
this  proposal  for  a  feasibility  study — 
keeping  in  mind.  also,  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  said  in  the  way  of  ap- 
plications to  the  domestic  areas — will  be 
granted.  It  will  represent  money  well 
spent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr  SCOTT.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENT>ER.  I  yield  back  my 
tiir.e. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  division  on  the  amendment. 

Th.c  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  him  some  questions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFTELD.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows,  this  appropria- 
tion bill  provides  an  appropriation  of 
$32  million  to  continue  the  construction 
of  Libby  Reservoir  on  the  Kootenai  River 
in  Montana,  on  which  construction  was 
very  recently  initiated.    The  project  as 


presently  planned  will  initially  provide 
420,000  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity 
and  will  ultimately  provide  840,000  kilo- 
watts of  power.  To  my  knowledge. 
there  Is  a  provision  in  the  debate  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  Treaty  under  the  au- 
thorization for  this  project  which  would 
provide  for  the  residents  of  the  State  of 
Montana  some  preferential  claim  upon 
the  power  benefits  to  derive  from  this 
project's  construction.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  colloquy  I  had 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  with  respect  to  a  power 
allocation  from  Libby  Dam  for  the  use 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

I  read  now  an  extract  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  16.  1961: 

Senator  Mansfield:  •  •  •  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee a  question,  if  I  may.  On  page  6  of  the 
report  covering  the  hearings  on  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  makes 
the  following  statement: 

"I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  my  col- 
leagues have  said,  except  Senator  Mansfield 
and  I  insist  on  an  at-slte  power  allocation 
for  Montana  similar  to  the  Hungry  Horse 
formula." 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  MonUna  that,  Insofar  as  Libby  Dam 
Is  concerned.  If  it  Is  built,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  see  to  It  that,  as  in  the  Hungry 
Horse  project,  we  will  achieve  a  proportionate 
share  of  power  from  that  dam  to  Montana 
for  the  use  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  statement  is 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  [reading] : 
•  •  •  I  consider  It  only  right  and  proper 
that  the  residents  of  the  State  of  Montana  be 
given  a  first  claim  to  a  reasonable  portion  of 
these  benefits.  Now.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
precedents  in  the  authorization  of  other 
projects  which  give  such  rights  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  where  projects  of  this  type 
were  to  be  located. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has. 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  cited  a  few 
precedents  for  the  pro\ision  for  prefer- 
ential consideration  for  the  State  where 
the  project  Is  located.  Such  prece- 
dents certainly  exist  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  connection 
with  the  authorization  for  Hungry 
Horse? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  and  there  are 
other  precedents,  in  both  the  Columbia 
and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  one 
of  the  precedents  to  which  I  refer. 
There  is  also  a  precedent  for  preferen- 
tial use  of  power  for  certain  projects  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  This  was 
provided  under  the  authorization  for 
development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  in  the  1958  Flood  Control  Act.  It 
Is  pertinent  to  state  that  a  somewhat 
similar  sense  of  Congress  was  expressed. 
though  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  8&-552  approved 
AugTist  31,  1964,  which  was  an  act  pri- 
marily designed  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  area 
first  call  on  the  electric  energy  gener- 
ated at  hydroelectric  plants  in  that 
region. 


Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  addi- 
tional specific  references  and  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  legislation  being 
discussed  are  concerned.  Public  Law  88- 
552.  which  was  enacted  just  prior  to  the 
authorization  of  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
Pacific  Southwest  Intertie.  had  as  its 
principal  purpose  the  prevention  of  the 
sale  of  power  to  the  Southwest  as  long  as 
there  was  a  demand  for  such  power  by 
users  in  the  Northwest.  By  way  of  fur- 
ther explanation,  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act  can-ies  a  provision  which  gives  pref- 
erence in  the  sale  of  power  and  energy 
to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-552  was  designed  to  prevent 
this  type  ctistomer  in  one  region  from 
having  a  preference  over  the  nonprefer- 
ence  users  in  the  area  where  the  power 
was  to  be  generated — in  tho.se  in.stances 
where  there  was  a  demand  by  nonprefer- 
ence  users  in  the  area  of  origin. 

The  act  which  authorized  the  Hungry 
Horse  project  gave  recognition  to  the 
rights  of  the  State  in  which  this  project 
was  to  be  located  by  giving  preferential 
allocation  of  the  benefits  which  were  to 
result  from  its  construction.  The  Hun- 
gn,-  Horse  Dam  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  June  5.  1944.  and  section  1  thereunder 
reads  as  follows : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigation  and 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  for  controlling 
fioods,  improving  navigation,  regulating  the 
flow  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flathead 
River,  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy, 
and  for  other  beneficial  uses  primarily  In 
the  State  of  Montana  but  also  in  down- 
stream areas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  practicable  with  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  proposed  Hun- 
gry Horse  Dam  (Including  facilities  for  gen- 
erating electric  enerey )  on  the  South  Fork 
of  The  Flathead  River,  Flathead  County, 
Montana,  to  such  a  height  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Impound  not  less  than  one  million 
acre-feet  of  water. 


Also,  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
"J^^.v  3,  1958,  included  a  special  provision 
which  protected  the  interests  of  the 
Stat^  in  which  projects  were  located  by 
authorizing  reasonable  amotmts  of  the 
power  to  be  generated  by  such  projects  to 
be  reserved  for  use  within  such  States. 
The  authorization  to  which  I  refer  reads 
as  follows: 

In  addition  to  previous  authorizations. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $200,000,000  for  the  proeecution 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Mlseourl 
River  Basin,  approved  in  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Congress:  Provided,  That 
with  respect  to  any  power  attributable  to 
any  dam  in  such  plan  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  construction  of 
which  has  not  been  started,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  such  power  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  or  such  pwrtlons 
thereof  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  loads  under  contract  made  within 
this  reservation,  shall  be  made  avaUable  for 
use  m  the  State  where  such  dam  is  con- 
structed: Provided,  That  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  such  reserved  power  within  the 
State  shall  be  made  first  to  preference  users 
in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  power  so  reeerved  for 
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u«e  within  Uie  SiAte  &Iuiil  be  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  output  ot  such  dam. 

Does  the  Sexiator  caxe  to  rrvake  anj* 
comment  on  that? 

Mr  ELLENUER.  I  can  see,  SeriAtor, 
the  precedent  In  prior  legislation  aiid  I 
would  agree  that  It  Is  only  proper  that 
the  ImmtxUate  area  and  the  State  where 
these  wat<.'r  resource  development's  are 
located,  as  in  the  case  of  Hungry  Horse, 
should  be  given  a  right  to  place  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  first  call  upon  ihe 
benefits  of  th:?se  projects  I  bel.eve 
Montana  is  entitled  to  It  Since  the  dam 
Ifl  located  in  tiiat  Slate  It  will  be  more 
economical  to  dispose  of  the  power  near 
the  source  of  production  auid  I  do  not  see 
how  tiie  Bonneville  Power  Authority  can 
fail  to  provide  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the 
electricity  generated  to  your  State 

That  has  occurred  In  the  Northwest 
and  the  Southwest. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  even  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

Mr.  EI  .LEADER.  And  even  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  It  Ls  my  belief 
that  Montana  is  entitled  to  have  priority 
In  the  distribution  of  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  falling  water  in  that  lo- 
cality The  nearer  the  electricity  is  to 
the  place  where  It  Is  generated,  the 
cheaper  it  will  be 

Mr  MANSFIPXD.  And  It  resulted  In 
Anaconda  Aluminum  being  located  at 
Columbia  Falls  near  Hungry  Horse. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Montana  would  be 
entitled  to  electricity  produced  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  facility  that  pro- 
duced the  electricity 

Mr  MANSfTELD  In  other  words,  we 
should  be  given  first  priority  on  oui  own 
resource  That  was  the  committee  s  In- 
tent and  the  way  the  committee  wants 
it  earned  ouf 

Mr   ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  MANSPTELX).  Mr  President,  I 
am  delighted  with  the  remarics  made  by 
the  dLstmguLshed  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, which  fit  in  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  of  Montana  and  the  full  con- 
gressional delegation  from  that  State  I 
am  happy  to  have  this  statement  in  the 
Record  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  not  only  for  his  state- 
ment but  for  tlie  fine  work  he  has  done 
on  the  committee  through  the  years,  not 
only  on  this  bill  but  on  other  bills,  and 
it  has  been  no  easy  job,  I  assure  the 
Senate 

Mr  ELLENDER      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  PROXMTRE  Mr  President,  first 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  who  did  something  that  is 
most  unusual  In  the  Senate.  In  the 
years  I  iiave  been  here.  I  have  rarely 
seen  it  done  He  asked  the  St>nate  to 
vote  against  a  project  In  his  own  State. 
and  he  did  so,  I  thought.  In  a  very  efTec- 
tive,  convincing,  and  persuaslre  way 

It  U  not  a  popular  Lhlng  to  have  to 
do,  and  oertalniy  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  but  it  WM  completely  consistent  with 
the  Integrity  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr  LalscheI.  and 
confilxtent  with  his  principle."?  and  what 
he  believes  In  I  think  that  kind  of  un- 
usual behavior  deserves  the  highest  kind 
of  respect  and  commendation. 


pauxMiAe   jvaTirtta   opposing   PtTBLic   woucs 

BOX    ON    fTNAJ.    PASSACS 

Mr  President,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
9  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  wlU 
vote  agamst  the  entire  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill  this  year. 

I  do  this  for  two  reasons.  This  is  an 
inflationary,  war  period.  In  fact,  prices 
have  risen  more  rapidly  this  year  than 
at  at\y  time  in  the  past  15  years.  Public 
works  are  highly  inflationary.  They 
often  compete  for  scarce  manpower  and 
material  resources  with  the  defense 
effort 

The  swiftest  and  most  effective  way  to 
slow  the  pressure  on  prices  Is  to  stop 
this  kind  of  Government  spending  now 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  this  year's 
public  works  proposals  is  because  they 
are  full  of  the  old  pork  barrel.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  last  amendment  Is  a  good 
e.xample  of  that. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  sound  and 
desirable  projects  in  the  bill  But  In 
this  time  of  war  and  inflatioti.  every 
public  works  project  in  this  nondefense 
bill  should  be  postponed  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  projects 
are  strictly  Pork  They  may  serve  to 
reelect  Members  of  Congress,  but  at  a 
high  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  selecting  projects  for  inclusion  in 
this  bill,  benefits  have  been  grievously 
exaggerated  and  costs  shamefully  tmder- 
stated. 

An  accurate  and  honest  appraisal  of 
these  projects  would  show  that  much 
of  the  $4  billion  the  bill  provides  should 
never  be  spent. 

While  I  have  often  worked  and  voted 
to  cut  public  works  bills  In  the  past,  this 
is  the  first  time  In  the  9  years  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate  that  I  have  voted 
ai^alnst  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Deferral  of  public  works  now  would 
serve  a  double  purpose.  It  would  slow 
inflation  far  more  rapidly  and  decisively 
than  the  administration's  proposal  to 
end  Investment  tax  Incentives.  And  It 
would  provide  a  pent-up  source  of  Jobs 
and  growth  If  the  boom  ends  and  reces- 
sion threatens. 

There  are  two  other  benefits  from  post  - 
poning  Federal  public  works  now: 

First.  It  will  release  scarce  resources 
for  the  badly  depressed  home-bulldlng 
Industry 

Second.  It  will  tenh  to  bring  down  In- 
terest rates.  The  Oovermncnt  must  bor- 
row every  penny  required  to  fund  this 
huite  public  works  program  In  doing 
so.  the  Qovemment  helps  bid  up  the  de- 
mand for  money,  and  the  price  of  that 
money,  or  Interest.  By  stopping  the 
public  works,  the  demand  for  money 
would  be  reduced,  interest  rates  would 
tend  to  fall 

The  PRESIDING  OF?TCER.  The 
bill  Is  o;)on  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  Prior  to 
having  the  amendment  read  by  the 
clerk — and  I  shall  ask  that  It  be  read  In 
full^I  wish  to  propound  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  slate  It. 


•  * 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  On  page  31  of  the 
bill,  there  appears  title  V,  with  the  cap- 
tion "General  Provlsloiis"  Tliere  are 
quite  a  number  of  sections  In  the  bill  tl,at 
are  definitely  and  indisputably  legisla- 
tive In  character.  May  I  inquire,  since 
those  provisions  were  written  in  the  bill 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  whether 
they  are  In  order,  because  as  a  general 
proposition,  an  appropriation  bill  cannot 
cari-y  legislative  provisions'' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  under 
established  procedure  in  the  Senate,  any 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  an  appropriation  bill,  as 
this  bill  is.  is  not  subject  to  a  poLit  of 
order,  but  is  amendable  by  additional 
legislation.  The  only  question  Is  as  to 
the  germaneness  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment or  amendments  to  the  legislation 
in  the  bill 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  offer  this  amendment  as  an  addi- 
tion to  section  510  on  page  36  of  the  bill 
That  Is  the  last  section,  which  provides 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year,  unless  expressly  so  provided  herein 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
deals  with  the  Impoundment  of  funds  In 
any  appropriation  bill  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  of  not 
to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  funds  for  do- 
mestic programs. 

In  that  connection,  they  would  remain 
available  for  obligation  and.  therefore, 
it  is  distinctly  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  section  510. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
call  the  att?ntlon  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  to  the  fact  that  the  Libby 
Dam  was  provided  for  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  Treaty.  Under  that  treaty,  con- 
struction has  to  be  completed  witliin  a 
5-year  period  If  It  Is  not.  that  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  treaty  is  null  and  void, 

I  would  hope  that  what  the  Senator  Is 
endeavoring  to  do  would  not  apply  to  a 
project  such  as  tlie  Llbby  Dam  on  the 
Kootenai  River  In  the  northwestern  part 
of  Montana,  which  has  a  peculiar  status 
because  of  the  treaty  arrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
On  this  project,  water  will  be  backed  up 
40  miles  Into  British  Columbia  to  form  a 
reservoir 

Would  that  project  be  disturbed  by 
the  Senators  proposal? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  President  oper- 
ates on  an  entirely  discretionary  basts, 
and  obviously  he  could  leave  that  proj- 
ect alone. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dllnols 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

On  page  36  after  Une  5  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

■'r.ENElAL    PtOVlSlONS 

■'SBC.  — .  In  view  of  the  requirement*  for 
fundi  to  support  the  ojjeratlons  being  car- 
ried on  m  Vietnam  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  State*  and  other  nations  to  effec- 
tuate their  determlnailon  that  the  people  of 


South  Vietnam  shall  nut  be  deprived  of  their 
right  of  seU-det«rminiitlon  of  their  form  of 
government,  and  In  view  of  the  unpredlcU- 
blllty  of  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  such 
operations  will  be  terminated  either  by  vic- 
tory of  such  armed  forces  or  by  negotiations 
resulting  from  the  realization  by  North  Viet- 
nam that  It  cannot  Impose  Us  will  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  it  Is  hereby  declared 
tj  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  necessary  authority 
to  maintain  the  fiscal  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  infla- 
tion by  authorizing  him  to  defer  from  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967  to  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1968  the  obligation  of 
any  funds  available  for  obligation  for  domes- 
tic programs.  In  view  of  such  ix>llcy,  the 
President  Is  hereby  autliorlzed  to  Impound 
not  to  exceed  20';  of  any  funds  available 
for  obligation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
domestic  program  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  action  is  In  the  public  interest. 
Any  funds  so  Impounded  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968  for  the  same  purposes  for  which 
they  were  available  for  obligation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  If  the  Presi- 
dent, within  10  days  after  Impounding  such 
funds,  advises  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  has  determined  that 
such  funds  should  be  available  for  obligation 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
point  of  order  is  to  be  lodged.  I  should 
like  to  have  it  done  now.  and  then  submit 
it  to  the  Senate  for  a  determination.  I 
think  this  is  clearly  germane  to  the  sec- 
tion to  w  hich  it  Is  added,  and  it  is  clearly 
In  order,  because  there  are  legislative 
provisions  in  the  House  bill,  and  they 
have  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
question  of  germaneness  is  raised,  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate  without  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  requires  no  record 
vote'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  rec- 
ord vote  would  be  required;  the  Senator 
is  correct, 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  legislation  on  a  general  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wlah 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  if  for 
any  reason  this  is  not  voted  as  germane, 
with  so  few  Senators  here,  I  propose  to 
have  a  record  vote  on  it. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  'Well,  let  us  get  It 
and  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  very  Important  that  we  have  a 
record  vote,  and  that  we  have  a  discus- 
sion of  what  I  think  the  clear  implica- 
tions of  the  amendment  are. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  at  this  time? 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  intend  to  raise  it. 

Mr  MORSE  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  already  raised  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a  point  of 
order  that  the  language  is  legislation  on 
a  general  appropriation  bill. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  raises  a 
question  of  germaneness,  that  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  determina- 
tion without  debate. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
wait  for  the  disposal  of  the  point  of  or- 
der raised  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
before  I  make  further  comment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  desire  to  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness  before  the 
Chair  rules  on  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  could  raise  It  now  or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  have  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does 
not  raise  it  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Chair  may  rule 
on  the  point  of  order,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  submit  it  Immediately  to  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Chair  is  obliged  to  rule  on  the  point 
of  order  imless  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
now  raises  the  question  of  germaneness. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  insist  that  it  is  ger- 
mane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  of  germaneness  has  been  raised, 
and  the  Chair  now  submits  it  to  the 
Senate  for  decision. 

Does  the  Senate  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  title  V  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDETR.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator' defer  momentarily?  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  Is,  Is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
germane  to  the  House-passed  provisions 
of  title  V  of  the  bill  (HJl.  17787)9 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule,  30  minutes  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  this  matter,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  if  we 

can  have  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say,  almost  categorically,  that  If  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  sec- 
tion to  which  it  is  offered,  then  I  have 
never  seen  a  germane  amendment  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
contrive  all  this  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  have 
inlUated  aU  of  it. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 


The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  were  considering  sundry  matters  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance,  we  had 
the  Budget  Director.  Mr.  Schultze.  be- 
fore us:  and.  among  other  things,  he  in- 
dicated to  the  committee  that  one  of  his 
real  responsibilities  at  the  moment  was 
to  somehow  find  a  place  where  they 
could  cut  S3  billion  out  of  the  1967 
budget,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  w^ould  find  the  money  or  where  he 
would  find  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  matter.  As 
a  follow-up,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  in  my  office  on  at  least  three 
occasions,  and  on  those  occasions  he 
brought  language  that  they  fashioned, 
not  I.  The  language  that  I  have  fash- 
ioned, I  have  done  with  the  help  of  those 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
who  are  quite  familiar  with  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  last  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  deals  with  the  obligation 
of  fimds,  that  Is  precisely  what  the 
amendment  deals  with.  It  Is  verj'  simple. 
One  can  probably  ignore,  as  surplusage, 
what  might  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a 
preamble.  But  the  essence  of  the 
amendment  is  that  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  impound  not  to  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  appropriations  for  do- 
mestic programs,  and  that  applies  to  all 
domestic  programs  In  all  bills. 

The  President  has  to  do  that  in  the 
public  interest,  and  he  has  to  make  that 
determination.  If  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest,  in  his  judgment,  he  does  not 
have  to  impound. 

I  was  careful,  also,  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  would  not  last;  because  if  the 
President  impounded  and  held  it  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  would  lapse  and 
go  back  to  the  Treasury.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  if  money  was  held  for  very  de- 
sirable projects,  it  would  carry  over  into 
the  next  fiscal  year.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  amendment  provides. 

So,  the  amendment  deals  with  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds  and.  of  course,  with 
the  impounding  of  funds,  so  that  the 
President  does  not  have  to  obligate  them. 
The  matter  is  discretionary  with  him, 
and  he  can,  of  course,  exclude  any  item 
of  appropriation  in  any  appropriation 
bill.  This  is  desirable,  in  my  judgment, 
and  certainly  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  come  to  my  office  and 
brought  language  that  was  designed  to 
do  precisely  the  same  thing. 

There  is  a  need  for  it.  for  the  moment, 
with  reference  to  a  rather  uncertain  fis- 
cal future.  I  thought  that  Vietnamese 
funds  would  be  included  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  before  it  fin- 
ished its  journey  through  the  House. 
My  understanding  is  that,  as  of  now,  the 
bill  does  not  include  funds  for  Vietnam. 
If  It  did,  it  would  be  a  world-shaker;  it 
would  knock  somebody's  hat  off. 

With  that  uncertain  future,  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  be  mindful,  first,  of  the  reve- 
nues that  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture. Sometimes  we  ignore  revenues  in 
our  desire  to  have  projects — and  I  am  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  President, 
therefore,  has  to  give  attention  to  the 
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question  of  spending  for  nonessential  or 
Domnilitary  usea  when  we  are  engulfed 
In  a  war  and  have  In  excess  of  317.000 
young  Americans  flghtlng  a  guerrilla  war 
12,000  miles  from  home.  The  President 
has  to  be  mmdful  of  what  the  possibili- 
ties are  of  gettmg  out  of  that,  struggle, 
and  when.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  he 
Indicated  that  ail  this  was  very  uncer- 
tain. 

Knowing  something  about  the  dally 
cost  of  the  struggle,  the  additional  funds 
will  add  to  the  fl.scal  uncertainties  that 
will  face  us  from  now  on  and  will  be 
gathering  momentum  as  the  90th  Con- 
gress meets  in  January. 

So  here  Ls  a  real  fLscal  problem.  What 
are  the  alternatives  that  face  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  face  the  Congress,  no 
doubt ^  Tliere  is  the  question  of  spend- 
ing. What  if  Congress  has  baJked  a  little 
on  the  President's  budget?  That  was 
the  case  m  connection  with  the  poverty 
bin,  and  the  education  bill  yesterday,  and 
the  case  in  other  bills 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr  EllendehI 
for  bringing  In  a  bill  that  matches  very 
favorably  with  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose in  1966.  and  does  not  depart  very 
far  from  the  budget  figure.  I  think  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  It.  knowing  the 
pressure  he  is  under  in  dealing  with  50 
States  of  the  Union,  and  those  projects 
that  are  so  delightful  to  the  hearts  of 
people  who  ko  before  his  committee.  I 
have  appeared  before  his  committee. 
He  hd,s  been  extremely  gracious  and 
helpful      I  compliment  him 

Here  we  are  di-alln^  with  the  larger 
problem  of  the  fiscal  alterrmtlves  that 
face  us.  We  are  going  to  be  up  against 
the  problem  of  whether  to  tax  or  not  lo 
tax.  We  will  be  like  Hamlet:  To  be  or  not 
to  be:  to  Ux  or  not  to  lajc  I  am  prepar- 
ing the  case  so  that  there  will  be  an  es- 
cape hatch  when  the  time  comes,  for.  In 
my  considered  Jud>;ment.  this  will  not  be 
a  corporate  tax.  If  It  comes  it  will  be  a 
corporate  tax  and  probably  a  surtax,  and 
also  a  tax  on  personal  Lidivldual  incomes. 
The  country  is  smarting  now  as  a  result 
of  taxes.  They  will  smart  a  trood  deal 
more  Then,  of  course,  you  are  going  to 
get  the  rebellious  sentiment.  They  will 
express  It. 

There  Is  another  alternative.  Control 
or  no  control ,  whether  to  put  our  country 
In  a  straltjacket  as  It  was  in  the  days  of 
the  OPA 

One  distinguished  Senator  made  a 
statement  to  the  press  last  week.  He 
thought  something  Included  in  one  of 
the  bills  from  his  committee  was  a  pro- 
posal to  give  the  President  standby  au- 
thority Why.  almost  at  once  the  press 
made  a  beeline  to  r.iy  door  What  about 
this?  Was  It  a  matter  that  had  been 
discussed? 

Of  course,  controls  are  undesirable  be- 
cause they  completely  distort  the  econ- 
omy of  a  free  country.  We  have  had 
long  experience  in  that  field,  and  we 
know  full  well  what  it  does  to  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  freedom  of  action,  free- 
dom of  mouon.  and  the  freedom  and  free 
interplay  of  tl.ose  lurces  that  have  made 
of  this  a  great  ecoiwmy. 

There  is  one  other  choice  and  that,  of 
course,  is  to  call  up  the  printing  depart- 


ment at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  and 
say.  "Turn  on  the  presses.  Oct  out  the 
green  and  gold  ink.  Let's  print  bonds, 
and  bonds,  and  bonds  and  make  fiduciar- 
ies, trust  oflQccrs.  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  individuals  buy  them  so  that 
we  may  have  the  money." 

In  the  doing  we  escalate  the  debt,  and 
when  the  debt  Ls  escalated  you  escalate 
the  interest  cost  also  because  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  now  go  into  the 
open  market  with  $10  billion  or  $15  bil- 
lion worth  of  new  bonds  and  find  out 
what  kind  of  intere-st  rate  it  would  offer 
to  get  people  to  buy  those  bonds  when 
you  have  a  high  Interest  rate  for  nearly 
all  manner  of  money  In  every  comer  of 
the  country  and  every  activity  today. 

That  is  going  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  us  have  to  go  dowTi  that  course. 
There  is  another  easier  way  to  do  it.  and 
if  the  President  determines  it  is  in  the 
public  interest,  and  certainly  being  in 
command  of  the  source^s  of  information 
and  Intelligence,  he  will  know  better 
than  most  anybody  else  whether  he 
should  Impound  a  portion  of  what  we 
appropriate. 

That  U  the  story.  Mr  President  It 
is  not  complicated.  It  is  not  confusing. 
I  Just  propose  to  give  him  the  impound- 
ing authority  up  to  20  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic appropriation.  It  would  be  en- 
tirely discretionary  with  him  whether  he 
does  it  or  not.  but  in  every  case  he  must 
do  it  and  determine  that  it  is  being  done 
in  the  public  interest.  Then,  of  course. 
to  .save  projects  or  the  money  in  projects 
that  are  so  dear  to  hearts  of  Members  In 
both  bodies,  there  is  a  provision  that  the 
appropriation  does  not  last  It  would 
go  into  1968  and  be  available  for  the  same 
purpose  for  which  appropriated. 

1  think  that  Is  a  good  savings  clause 
that  takes  care  of  a  lot  of  projects  if  the 
money  were  impounded  and  held  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

That  is  the  story,  Mr  President,  and 
coming  as  it  does  on  this  bill,  which  I 
regard  as  the  appropriate  place,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  germane,  and  it  Ls  cer- 
tainly germane  to  section  510  of  the  bill. 
It  Ls  for  the  Senate  to  determine,  but  I 
can  assure  you  now.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  appropriations  bills 
that  have  not  yet  been  processed.  This 
amendment  or  something  like  it  will  be 
offered  to  every  appropriation  bill  that 
we  will  consider  before  Congress  ad- 
joun\s  sine  die.  I  think  it  has  got  to 
be  done  and  I  want  to  do  this  much  at 
least  because  I  think  I  do  It  for  the 
countrv 

Mr   ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair'  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I 
raise  tl'ie  point  of  K■^^^manene."«  to  the 
amendment  sent  to  the  desk  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  IlilnoLs 

.^s  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSiPf]  has  Just  stated,  hb  amendment 


does  not  affect  the  pending  measure 
alone,  but  it  affects  or  will  affect  every 
appropriation  which  has  already  been 
enacted,  as  well  as  those  that  will  be  en- 
acted in  the  future  except,  of  course,  for- 
eign aid  Foreign  aid  would  t>e  free  from 
the  amendment.  AnythinK  we  give 
abroad  Is  not  Included  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinol.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  wondering  Lf  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DirksenI  is  attempting  to  limit  the  right 
of  the  President  to  Impound  moneys  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  He  has  that 
right  now  He  has  done  it  In  the  past. 
As  many  of  us  recall,  quite  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  were  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  ships  and 
airplanes,  and  the  President  saw  fit  in 
many  instances  to  impound  those 
moneys.  I  do  not  know  what  prevents 
him  from  Impounding  any  amount  that 
we  appropriate,  either  in  this  bill  or  any 
bill  *.hat  has  already  been  enacted  by 
Congress 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  Is  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  im- 
pound only  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
amount  we  appropriate  That,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen], 

But.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  the 
question  of  germaneness,  the  Senator 
seeks  to  attach  his  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 510. 

Now  section  510  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
Vhia  act — 

That  Is  the  act  we  are  considering 
now.  whereas  Ills  amendment  would 
make  it  apply  to  all  appropriation  bills 
already  enacted  and  those  which  may  be 
enacted  in  the  future  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  sustain  the  motion  I  made 
that  It  Ls  not  germane  to  the  bill  at  hand. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  he 
states,  has  received  instructions  from 
somewhere— I  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y — to  put  such  language  In  the 
bill.  I  am  wondering  why  it  Is  not  done 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  way  of  sub- 
mitting the  language  to  the  committees 
for  consideration  and  permitting  both 
Houses  to  act  upon  It 

That.  In  my  opinion,  would  be  the  way 
to  do  it  and  not  slap  it  on  this  very  im- 
portant public  works  bill 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  or  to  add,  except  to 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  my 
motion  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  germane 
to  the  bUl 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  EIXENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Lime. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION PACILrnES  ACT  OP  1963 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
pending  legislation  is  concluded,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.   1645.  H.R.  14644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  17787)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
•Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  Ls,  Is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  germane  to  the  House-passed 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
17787? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1.  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
!  Mr  DovGLAsl.  the  Senator  from  Mlssls- 
-sippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  !Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruenino],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  MclNTYREl,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkm-an]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChvrchI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA]  are  absent  on  olHclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
We^t  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frcHn  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Ea-stland],  the  Senator  from^  Alaska  [Mr. 
ORrEMNG]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  An<EN  and 
Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Piarson]  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  290  Leg.] 
TEAS— 17 

Bennett  Jordan.  Idaho  Saltonstall 

Bogga  Kucliei  Scott 

Dlrkaen  Lauscbe  Simpson 

Fannin  Long,  La.  Thurmond 

Fong  Mundt  Williams,  Del. 

Hlckenlooper  Prozmlre 

NAYS— 50 


Allott 

Hill 

Mu.siae 

BarUett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bms 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bible 

Javits 

RlblcofT 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Robertson 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Clark 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McOee 

TydlDRs 

Ellender 

McGovem 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

PiUbright 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Allcen 

Gore 

Montoya 

Andenon 

Grlffln 

Morton 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gruenlng 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Peareon 

Cburch 

Hayden 

Pell 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Russell.  B.C. 

Dominick 

Mclntjrre 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  17  yeas  and  50  nays.  The 
question  of  germaneness  having  been 
determined  in  the  negative,  the  amend- 
ment obviously  being  legislation,  against 
which  a  point  of  order  has  been  raised. 
the  Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  probably  no  more  than  6  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  when  this  subject  was 
discussed.  I  am  as  confident  as  I  can  be 
that  this  amendment  is  germane,  that 
It  is  in  order,  and  that  it  is  proper.  It 
should  have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  suggest  to  Memt)ers  of  the  Senate 
that  they  read  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  amendment.  It  took  no 
more  than  10  or  15  minutes. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  propose  to  offer 
this  amendment  to  every  appropriation 
bill  that  comes  to  the  floor  which  has  in 
it  a  legislative  provision. 


We  shall  have  the  Senate  test  out  the 
germaneness  question. 

I  said  before,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  do 
not  always  Initiate  these  things.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  was  in  my  of- 
fice three  times  with  comparable  lan- 
guage, in  an  effort  to  get  this  done.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  called 
me  about  it  several  times.  The  Director 
of  the  Budget  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  almost  with  folded  hands, 
and  wondered  where  he  could  find  $3  bil- 
lion in  the  budget. 

Yet  the  Senate  this  afternoon  h£is  re- 
fused to  give  to  the  President  a  limited 
authority.  It  is  said  that  he  has  au- 
thority; but  a  few  guidelines  are  re- 
quired, and  they  were  contained  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  provided 
for  impounding,  if  that  had  been  deter- 
mined to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
only  up  to  20  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  domestic  programs.  The 
amendment  did  not  touch  the  military. 

Neither  would  the  money  have  lapsed 
if  it  had  been  impoimded  and  held  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  President  had  impounded 
half  of  the  school  limch  money  and  kept 
it  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

I  understand  the  interest  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  this  matter.  That  was 
the  reason  for  including  the  nonlapsing 
provision.  The  money  would  have  been 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  very 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  appropri- 
ated and  could  have  gone  into  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  But  to  the 
next  appropriation  bill  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  this  proposal  w-ill  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mondale  and  Mr.  Burdick  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"FEDERAL    WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL 
ADMI.NISTR.^TION 

"For  a  oomprehenslve  pilot  program  to  de- 
velop and  Improve  means  for  the  prevention, 
removal,  and  control  of  natural  or  manmade 
pollution  in  community  lakes,  wiuch  are  pub- 
licly owned  and  available  for  use  by  the 
general  public,  $5,000,000  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  expend  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts with  any  Sate,  county,  municipality, 
or  Intermunicipal  agency.  The  Secretary 
may  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  any  such  program  out  of  this  appro- 
priation, but  no  expenditures  shall  be  made 
without  satisfactory  assurances  that  reason- 
able action  will  be  taken  by  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  governments  In  order  that 
the  lake  or  lakes  Involved  In  such  program 
will  be  maintained  at  the  maximum  water 
purity  levels  possible  after  termination  of 
payments." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  appropriation 
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flood  loss-savings  in  excess  of  the  cost    the  coming  fiscal  year  at  Siuslaw.    The 
-r  I  „,♦  »^,.<u»L-  r»am     This  shnw."!  the  wis-     iSOO.OOO  recommended  will  be  of  enor- 


the  "rush"  tag  which  it  bears,  and  WTOte 
into  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 


course,  Is  to  call  up  the  printing  depart-     Dirksen!  has  Just  stated,  his  amendment     for  the  quoroim  call  be  rescinded. 


vote  "nay." 


it  a  legislative  provision. 


v^*\^     AAV.rviA       TTAA^^Xl    llOO    XAl 
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bill  is  the  same  as  that  embodied  In  the 
Clean  Waters  Act  of  1968,  introduced  by 
myself,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakj>ta 
[Mr  BuRDicKi.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Mr.  NelsonI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr  DocclasI.  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  pilot  pro*rram  and 
appropriate  some  55  million  to  try  to  do 
somethini:  about  the  growing  problem  of 
our  fresh  water  community  lakes,  which 
are  slowly  dying  from  algae,  from  reed 
growth,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
pollution  and  sUtation 

I  havi  discussed  this  proposed  amend- 
ment with  the  floor  manager  of  today's 
appropriation  bill,  the  distinguished 
senior  Ser-.ator  from  Louisiana,  and  It  Ls 
his  view  that,  since  this  money  has  not 
been  authorized  through  the  authoriza- 
tion process,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill 

I  a^ree  with  the  chairman's  view  on 
the  matter,  but  I  felt  It  was  still  wise  to 
propose  the  amendment,  as  a  further 
effort  to  dramatt/e  the  need  for  long 
overdue  measures  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  pollution  of 
our  community  lakes 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  MONIJ.-^LE  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  lo  thf  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  In  proposing  this  amend- 
ment 

The  deterlorarlon  taking  place  In  the 
fresh  water  lake.s  ot  this  countr>'  is  in- 
deed appalling  In  the  North  and  North- 
west part  of  the  United  States,  we  ha.e 
a  fine  natural  recreation  area  That  area 
is  approximately  100  years  old  The 
deterioration  that  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  Is  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

Not  so  long  ago,  we  passed  an  outdcor 
recreation  bill  We  have  passed  other 
recreation  bilLs.  and  The  Nation  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  recreation  con- 
scious We  are  providing  funds  lor 
swimming  i^kdIs,  golf  courses,  and  other 
recreation  facilities,  but  here  we  have  a 
great  natural  asset,  in  the  form  of  fresh 
water  lalces  which  are  rww  threatened 
with  destruction. 

Many  areas  of  this  country  which 
formerly  had  fresh  water  lakes  no  longer 
have  them 

Bo  I  hi'pe  chat  Congress  will,  during 
the  next  session,  do  something  about 
preserving  this  great  natural  resource. 
our  fresh  water  lakes  It  Is  a  resource 
we  must  have  for  the  wholesome  de- 
velopment of  this  country  and  Its  people. 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  Congress  will 
look  favorably  upon  this  proposed  legis- 
lation   In    the   coming    session 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
did  discuss  this  amendment  with  :r.e  and 
I  told  him  It  was  not  In  order  for  the 
reason  that  the  project  he  projHi.ses  has 
not  been  authorized  We  had  qiil'.e  a 
few  projects  suggested  t)«fore  the  cum- 
Dolttee  which  were  not  authorized,  and, 
of  course  under  the  rules  we  had  to  turn 
them  down,  I  am  sorry  thAt  we  have 
\0  teke  that  action  now.  for  I  am  very 


sympathetic  with  the  program  tiie  Sena- 
tor has  outlined;  and  if.  as.  and  when 
Congress  does  authorize  the  project.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  him. 

Mr  MOND.\LE  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  position  of  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  thoughtf  ulness  and  his  kind  com- 
ments about  tile  proposal. 

At  this  time.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  in 
reviewing  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report  on  this  bill,  I  note  that 
It  contains  a  specific  directive  to  offlcials 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Compamy-Govern- 
ment  against  payment  to  civilian  em- 
ployees In  the  zone  of  any  salary  differ- 
ential exceeding  15  percent. 

No  similar  prohibition  appears  in  the 
bill  itself  or  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Committee  did  not  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  matter. 

In  October  1964.  the  Secretary  of  Army 
issued  a  regulation  reducing  from  25  to 
15  percent  the  differential  applicable  in 
the  zone  Employees  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Company -Government  in  1964  are  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  that  they  retain  the 
25  percent  applicable  t>efore  the  regula- 
tion w£Ls  changed.  However.  It  will  not 
be  applied  to  future  wage  and  salary 
Increases. 

The  employees  in  question  have  chal- 
lenged the  decision  to  reduce  the  differ- 
ential. There  is  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  initial  decision  sup- 
ported the  employee's  contentions  oppos- 
ing discontinuance  of  the  25-percent  dif- 
ferential. 

In  view  of  the  division  of  autliortty 
and  responsibility  among  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  t)e  wise  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  this  issue  while  it  is  pending 
before  the  Judiciary. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  not  dealt  with 
this  matter  for  another  reason. 

The  basic  authority  for  fixing  the  dif- 
ferential is  found  in  section  7  of  Public 
Law  85-550  of  July  25,  1958  That  legis- 
lation was  considered  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  before  it  was  enacted 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
of  wiiich  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  for 
many  years  maintained  legislative  juris- 
diction over  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr  President,  both  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned committees  have  a  legitimate  In- 
terest in  the  pay  differential  applicable 
to  our  Federal  employees  who  serve  in 
the  Canal  Zone 

Before  any  legislative  action  Is  taken 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  these  ctjmmlt- 
tees  should  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider all  aspect."!  it  the  problem  to  the 
extent  they  deem  advisable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment  If  :here 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  oro.iosed. 
the  que«;tlon  In  on  the  engro*j»m  -nt  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bin. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'HR.  17787'  was  read  the 
tiiird  time 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  come  to  the  final  vote.  I  desire  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  a  statement  that  I  wish  to  make  in 
behalf  of  myself  and,  I  am  sure,  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Oregon  delegation 
and  the  people  of  ray  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  WLscon.sln,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATIONS     TOR    ORECON 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  myself,  I 
wish  to  express  deep  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  I  Mr  Ellender)  for  the  fine 
help  and  cooperation  he  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  our  requests  for  Oregon 
public  works  projects  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  wil- 
lingness to  recommend  funds  for  two 
"new  starts"  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  State  of  Oregon — Lost  Creek  Res- 
ervoir in  southwest  Oregon  and  Sluslaw 
Harbor  modification  on  tlie  coast  of 
Oregon. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  recall 
that  I  conferred  witli  hiim  at  length  on 
these  projects  on  several  occasions  after 
I  presented  to  the  sutjcommittee  my 
statement  of  May  4  on  behalf  of  a  num- 
ber of  Oregon  projects  The  Senator  was 
most  attentive  to  the  merits  of  the  cases 
I  presented  and  especially  the  merits  of 
the  two  "new  starts"  I  was  deeply 
pleased  to  receive  his  indication  of  sup- 
port which  is  .so  tangibly  evidenced  by 
the  Subcommittee's  and  full  Committees 
recommendations  of  $500,000  each,  for 
Lost  Creek  Reservoir  and  Siuslaw  Harbor 
modification. 

t.OST  CRCTK  RtSERViiIR 

In  my  conferences  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  pointed  out  that  this 
dam  would  con.stitute  an  integral  part  of 
a  multipurpose  dam  .system  of  flood  con- 
trol for  the  entire  Rogue  River  Ba.sln  area 
in  Oregon.  Lost  Creek  Dam  would  pro- 
vide not  only  flood  control  but  additional 
features  .such  as  electric  power,  genera- 
tion. Irrigation,  water  supply.  flsher>', 
wildlife  and  recreational  t»eneflts 

Great  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  flood  control  features  of  Lo-st  Creek. 
The  North  Paclflc  division  engineer  esti- 
mated that  If  Lost  Creek,  and  its  com- 
panion dam.  Elk  Creek,  had  been  in  op- 
eration at  the  time  of  the  December  1964 
disastrous  flood,  the.se  dams  would  have 
reduced  flood  damage  by  about  $9,400.- 
000 

It  *ould  not  Uke  many  major  flood.s 
in  the  Rogue  River  Basin  area  to  reflect 
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flood  loss-savings  in  excess  of  the  cost  the  coming  fiscal  year  at  Siuslaw.    The     the  "rush"  tag  which  it  bears  and  wTote 

nf  Lost  Creek  Dam.    This  shows  the  wis-  $500,000  recommended  will  be  of  enor-     into  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 

doni  of  tSrSenator  from  Louisiana  and  mous  help.                                                         the  sum  of  $3.5  million  for  a  "coiistruc- 

the  entire  Senate  Appropriations  Com-  This  amount  will  substantially  com-     tion  start.                ^      ,^                     ^, 

miitw^  in  recommending  funds  for  this  plete  the  dredging  of  this  river  mouth         What    happened?    The    construction 

npw  start  on  public  works  construction,  and  wUl  provide  an  answer  to  the  prob-     funds  were  divert^ed  by  the  Bureau  of 

As  I  have  said   the  project  is  urgently  lem  of  the  jetty  at  this  harbor.                  R^'Clam^tion    to   other   projects   in   the 

needed  for  flood  control  and  is  fully  justi-  The  a<:tion  taken  by  the  Senate  Appro-     Colorado  River  Ba^in.  and  there  was  no 

fied    even   without   irrigation   benefits,  priations  Committee  on  our  Oregon  pub-     enough    money    left    to     und    a    small 

JcorLg  to   he  C^^'sof  Engineers,  the  Uc  works  projects,  and  especially   I^st     contract    for    a    construction    camp    m 

«vPraS  annual   benefits  of  Lost  Creek  Creelc  and  Siuslaw,   reflects   again   the     Duchesne,  Ltah.  which  had  to  be  buiL 

nam Touli  S^these  friendship  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana     before  the  actual  construction  work  on 

Dam  would  DC  mese.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^.^     the  Bonneville  unit  could  be  started.    ^ 

Flood  control *  '  ?m  0^  and  again,  in  every  area  of  Oregon,  I         Well,  the  construction  camp  is  bemg 

I'lVJ^'luI  wildUle  "enhance:  have  tainted  out  that  one  of  the  State's     built,  but  not  because  the  Federal  Gov- 

Fishery    and    wlldlUe    enhance          __^  ^  y^^    ^^^^^^^    .^    ^^^^^^^    Ellender.     emment  had  any  change  of  heart.    It  ha^ 

power     y. 1,184,000  The  help  he  rendered  this  year  on  our     been  started  because  the  Central  Utah 

Recreatron". 805, 000  Oregon  public  works  projects  is  convinc-     Water  Consenancy  Distnc^tliat  is,  Uie 

ing  proof  of  what  I  have  just  said.                 residents  of  the  counties  affected  by  this 

Total  4,931.000  ^jj  ^^^  g^^^^^  j^^^  Louisiana  asks     project-advanced  tlie  funds  to  the  Bu- 

The  estimated  flood  control  benefits  when  we  present  a  project  to  him  are  the     ^^^^  "^^^^    /tT,°L    ,  ir^^^^  „,.  »n„oiiT7 

noted  above  are  based  upon  a  recomputa-  facts,   including   the   cost-benefit   ratio.      ,  ^he  people  of  Utah  suffered  an  equaUy 

Son  in  light  of  the  effects  of  the  1964-  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  always     stiinnmg  blow  when  they  learned  that 

65   floods     The   total    benefits   without  been  very  fair  to  us  in  recommending     only  $2^7  "^l^^^.^^ad^en  requested  m 

any  irrigations  features  show  an  impres-  our  projects  after  weighing  them  in  the      he  fiscal  year    96  <  budge    for  construc- 

she  cost-benefit  ratio  of  1.4  to  1.    Even  balance  and  determining   their  various     tion  ^o^k  °'^  "jf  Bom  e^^                J^e 

f  the  flood  control  benefits  had  been  benefits.                                                             bureau   o^^R^clamat^ion  s   defin  te   plan 

computed  without  the  1964-65  floods,  the  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and     'Zl'LZltlT^^R^^A^Qio^^^^^^ 

cost-benefit  ratio  would  have  been  1.2  to  all  members  of  the  Senate  Appropri-     ^^HS^Sctio  i  vea      wMch  wo^d  Se 

tol.  And  that  is  without  Irrigation  bene-  ations  Committee.  I  extend  again   my    ^'ifJZtrA^'i    since  Ue  unit  was  a 

fits.  profound  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  people     ^^a    ^^^^     f^l'  ''^":^  h"^^;^i  ,^^^ 

It   is   my    opinion    that   this   project  of  my  State.                                                       ."^     The    s' 7    mSion  Acquest    w^ 

should  proceed  now  in  order  that  the  Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Piesident.  I  am  grati-     ^^f^fore    leJ    tha^    one-sIx?h    of    tS 

flood  control  and  other  benefits  can  be  flgd  that  the  public  works  appropriation     'v^' ,,„.  ^..^ich  the  Buieau  had'originallv 

realized  in  the  relatively  near  future  and  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  as  passed  by     J^J^^^^^'SJ  tSe  BSiie^iUe  u?i"     At  a 

that  devastating  flood  damages  such  as  the  House  of  Representatives   and   re-     ^'^f  Son  a  vSr^TsSucti^  p^ 

benefits  which  can  be  realized  by  I^jst  ^j^n  says  that  it  can  be  used  to  good  ad-  ^tah  ^"Jl^^j:;^^^""^ j°^^^^^  ^  Hou^ 
Creek  Dam  when  we  recognize  that  the  vantage  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  I  rnH^n«?pInnroDriations  Committees 
project  is  fully  justified  on  the  basis  of  would  point  out  that  it  is  the  very  mini-  ?;"le?d  that  the  budfetr|quesT?^r^ 
benefits  exclusive  of  irrigation.  ^^  ^^1,^  should  be  spent.  ^pp'Jopriat^on  be  increlsld.'^We  were  re- 
siusLAw  HARBOR  ^^16  Central  Utah  project  is  indispens-  ^^^^.^^  ^.jth  sympathy  and  understand- 
In  the  85lh  Congress,  the  authoriza-  able  to  the  development  of  Utah's  re-  ^^  ^^^^  ^,g  ^^^l  always  be  grateful  to  the 
tion  legislation  for  Siuslaw  Harbor  was  sources  for  the  next  100  years.  Without  j^g^-ibers  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
modifled  to  provide  for  a  north  jetty  ex-  it,  Utah  soon  will  be  faced  with  a  water  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  consideration  they  gave  us. 
tension  of  about  600  feet,  increasing  the  shortage  which  wUl  cut  productivity  and  ^^^^^  committees  have  now  indicated 
channel  entrance  depth  from  12  to  18  the  standard  of  living  in  an  area  which  ^.^^^^  support  of  the  BonnevUle  unit  by 
feet.  All  preconstruction  planning  has  contains  60  percent  of  the  State's  popu-  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  doubling  the  amount  of  con- 
been  completed  with  respect  to  the  chan-  lation.  Construction  of  the  central  Utah  gtr^ction  ftmds  for  the  present  fiscal 
nel  deepening  aspects  of  the  project  and  project  must  be  paced  at  a  gallop  for  th  '  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^y  writing  into  both  the  House 
stands  ready  for  construction  work  for  rest  of  the  sixties  and  into  the  seventies  ^^^  'senate  reports  on  the  bill  language 
increased  harbor  and  channel  depths.  if  Utah  is  not  to  be  stymied  in  perform-  ^.^jch  insists  that  the  funds  be  spent  for 
Although  the  President's  budget  re-  ance  in  the  eighties  and  the  nineties.  ^^^  purposes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
quest  for  the  harbor  modification  project  I  trust  that  this  body  will  subscribe  to  plated. 
for  fiscal  1967  was  zero,  the  Corps  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Appro-  The  House  report  states : 
Engineers  informed  me  that  the  corps  priations  Committee,  and  that  the  Bu-  central  Utah  Project.  Bonneville  Unit: 
could  use,  effectively  and  efficiently,  the  reau  of  Reclamation  will  keep  faith  by  ^^^  committee  is  concerned  that  the  Bu- 
sum  of  $700,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  spending  in  Utah  the  funds  as  Congress  ^.^^^  ^  meeting  certain  emergencies  and  ra- 
year  with  which  to  complete  the  channel  Intends  them  to  be  spent.  quirements  of  other  projects  allocated  con- 
deepening  work.  No  work  is  proposed  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  pull  siderabiy  less  to  this  project  during  the  past 
for  the  north  jettv.  pending  observations  any  punches  in  discussing  the  shameful  fi3cai  year  then  was  Provided  "^ J^fJ^°°^- 
of  the  scouring  action  to  result  from  the  treatment  which  has  been  accorded  the  -^,^^;-"^"p^/,,^,"ess"'^e'co^t'^^^  Z 
increased  channel  and  harbor-mouth  central  Utah  project,  and  particularly  ^°  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  provided  an  increase  over  the 
depths.  the  Bonneville  unit  which  is  its  keystone,  budget  tor' the  project  and  expects  that  It 
Siuslaw  Hart>or  is  an  important  artery  Central  Utah  was  authorized  in  1956—  ^lu  receve  its  full  proportionate  fund  allo- 
of  commerce  and  navigation  and  its  ex-  10  long  years  ago — as  one  of  the  partici-     cation. 

cellent  facilities  should  be  completed  at  patlng  projects  of  the  Colorado  River                 senate  report  was  equally  firm: 

the  earliest  possible  date.     Other  ports  storage  project.     Yet.  not  one  blast  of        „,^,^„,   .7,^^  p-irticiDatine  Proiect^The 

on  the  coast  have  greater  authorized  and  dynamite  has  been  set  off  on  the  Bonne-     coSttleaSeesw?tf?he  House  if  rT^- 

actual  depths.    Siuslaw  is  entitled  to  its  ville  unit,  not  one  "bigger-digger     has     g^jj^ti^es'  approval  of  an   additional  $4,- 

full     18-foot,    harbor-mouth    depth.    I  been  put  to  work,  not  one  shovelful  of     300,000  for  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Cen- 

thank  the  committee  for  taking  favor-  dirt  has  been  turned.                                      trai  Utah  Participating  Project     Because  of 

able  action  on  our  request  for  ftmds  for  A  year  ago  the  Congress  recognized     circumstances    which    arose,    an    increased 

harbor  and  channel  deepening  work  for  the  worth  of  the  Bonneville  unit,  and     amount  provided  last  year  for  this  project 
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I  deplore  the  dechning  trend  in  funds     cal  year  1967.    This  reservoir  is  one  of     ects  receiving  funds  in  the  fiscal  1967 

i  uitJiuit    >-»"-       <■  o  _.   ., i»,_  .^,^4.  n«<u4a/^  »viii1f<T^1«»_niirrw<;p  rpRPr-       Dill  are 


U>  teke  that  action  now.  for  I  am  very     of  the  bill. 


In  the  Rogue  River  Basin  area  to  reflect 
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waa  not  utuiied  for  the  project  The  Com- 
initt«e  expec'-8  that  aJ:  of  the  fund.i  provided 
In  tbl»  bill  for  ttie  Bonneville  Umi  wrill  be 
applied  to  thlj  project  In  the  Bacal  year  19«T 

Mr  President,  I  am  naturally  con- 
cerned about  the  tardy  construction 
schedules  for  the  central  Utah  project 
because  this  project  is  crucial  for  Utah — 
It  la  the  tap  which  wlli  turn  on  more 
water  and  better  times  for  us 

I  am  equally  alarmed  by  the  slow 
cadence  of  water  resource  development 
In  reclamation  projects  generally  In 
the  past  few  years  we  have  not  materi- 
ally stepped  up  our  rate  of  authorizations 
and  In  the  last  2  years  we  have  actually 
regressed  on  our  rate  of  appropriations 
for  reclamation  projects  The  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1967  continues 
the  declining  trend  We  are  Hchlevlng 
neither  the  sustained  speed  or  the  solid 
fcx>tln«  on  water  development  we  must 
have 

A5  we  all  linow.  the  supply  of  water 
on  this  planet  Is  fixed,  but  our  populaLlon 
U  not  The  number  of  InhsUDltants  Is  In- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate,  but  our 
water  supplies  remain  constant  We 
learned  through  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate National  Water  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  January  of  1961  that  If  we  are  to 
sustain  our  present  .standard  of  Uvlmj  In 
1880,  we  will  have  to  double  our  usable 
water  supply  by  then,  and  we  will  have 
to  triple  It  by  the  year  2000  While  we 
are  using  an  average  of  280  million  gal- 
lons of  water  each  day  now  for  Irrigation. 
Industry,  and  homes,  we  will  be  using 
about  600  million  gallons  In  1980  and  a 
billion  gallons  a  day  In  the  year  2000 

Five  years  have  passed  .since  that  re- 
port shook  us  out  of  our  letharto'  and  we 
have  moved  with  considerable  boldness 
and  decision  on  many  of  our  water  prob- 
lems We  have  greatly  Increased  c  ur 
attack  on  watt^r  pollution,  enlarged  and 
enhanced  our  base  for  water  res«'arch, 
and  establl.shed  some  competent  ma- 
chinery to  plan  water  development  on  a 
baslnwlde  basis  But  we  have  not  cor- 
respondingly Increased  our  pace  In  au- 
thorizing and  constructing  reclamatun 
projects  which  will  t)etter  manage  and 
distribute  the  supplies  of  water  In  tur 
rivers  and  streams  We  are  still  allowing 
far  too  much  water  to  run  wasted  and 
unused  to  the  sea 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
first  5  years  of  the  1960s  will  go  down 
In  history  as  highly  creative  years  In 
the  water  field  We  have  passed  more 
constructive  water  legL^latusn  than  In 
any  other  period  In  history  In  pollution 
control  alone,  we  have  built  a  monu- 
ment. 

We  have  learned  much  about  how 
to  bridle  unreasonable  use.  how  to  Im- 
pose disciplinary  measures  to  control 
waste,  how  to  make  rain  fall  where  we 
want  It — all  revolutionary  techniques — 
all  part  of  the  bold  new  attack  on  prob- 
lems of  water  care  and  water  shortages 
which  we  must  pursue  even  more  fiercely 
if  we  are  to  win  the  water  war. 

But  we  have  failed  to  keep  our  .sched- 
ules high  In  building  dams  and  aqueducts 
and  levees  and  other  water  works  which 
will  put  our  water  to  work  for  us     These 


are  bedrock  for  w  aler  development.  We 
have  been  building  dams  and  aqueducts 
and  levees  since  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Persians  In  the  Tigris  and  E^uphrates 
Valley  6.000  years  ago.  There  Is  no  point 
In  spending  millions  on  research  to  con- 
trul  water-consuming  vegetation  in  a 
stream  or  river  If  we  are  not  also  con- 
structing the  necessary  water  works  on 
that  stream  or  river  which  will  allow 
us  to  turn  the  water  which  has  been 
saved  from  greedy,  water-wasting  plants 
to  our  thirsty  acres  to  produce  more  food 
for  our  growing  population,  or  to  provide 
more  water  for  our  cities  and  towns  and 
industry. 

There  is  little  point  In  cleaning  up  our 
western  nvers  if  we  are  not  storing  their 
flows  In  high  water  runoff  periods  so  we 
will  have  the  water  when  the  flow  Is  low 
We  must  combine  our  new  techniques 
with  the  tried  and  true  old  ones — or  we 
are  doomed  to  failure. 

I  well  recognize  that  In  the  reclama- 
tion field,  many  of  the  "easy"  projects 
have  been  built,  and  that  It  is  taking 
more  time  and  more  engineering  skills 
to  investigate  and  develop  projects  now 
which  are  feasible  But.  since  reclaiming 
and  areas  of  the  West  by  making  water 
available  for  irrigation  and  industrial 
and  domestic  use  is  the  key  to  the  future 
of  our  part  of  the  country,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  to  develop  all  pos- 
sible water  projects  and  to  put  to  bene- 
ficial use  every  drop  of  water  we  have 

I  am.  therefore,  disappointed  that  In 
this  era  of  noisy  concern  about  our  wa- 
ter supplies,  in  a  time  when  we  are 
marching  with  .seven  league  boots  on  wa- 
ter pollution,  we  are  dawdling  on  water 
shorta«{es  I  have  in  my  hand  a  tabula- 
tion which  shows  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  major  Federal  programs 
in  water  resource  development  projects 
in  the  past  10  years  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows : 

Trend    in    total    annual    appropriationt    for 
uxitcT  retourctt  (UtMiopment  program 
[Inmt 
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Mr^OSS  Mr  President,  this  chart 
shows  for  the  period  1954  through  1966. 
the  annual  appropriations  to  the  four 
principal  Federal  agencies  Involved  In 
water  resource  development  programs 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\'- 
Ice   of   the  Department   of   Agriculture, 


and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Since  1954,  the  total  appropriation  to 
these  four  agencies  has  Increased  from 
about  $700  million  to  approximately  $2 
billion. 

While  the  Increases  Ln  the  programs 
of  the  four  agencies  were  steady  and 
quite  comparable  in  the  first  part  of  this 
period,  appropriations  for  the  reclama- 
tion program  since  fiscal  1964  have  de- 
clined considerably  while  all  the  others 
have  continued  to  increase.  Since  1964. 
the  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  Increased  by  17  percent,  that  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  by  20  percent 
and  that  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
by  15  percent,  while  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  decreased  by  12  per- 
cent. And  even  though  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  appropriation  is  proposed 
to  be  15  percent  higher  In  1966  than  in 
1959.  the  appropriations  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Jumps  50  percent,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  80  percent  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  rises  150  percent. 

In  short,  this  chart  shows  that  while 
we  are  accelerating  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  pollu- 
tion control  programs  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service — now  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — we  are  actually  slipping 
backward  on  our  reclamation  programs. 
One  year  we  get  several  reclamation  au- 
thorizations tlirough  Congress,  and  may 
even  Increase  appropriations,  and  the 
ne.\t  year  we  pull  down  the  appropria- 
tion level  and  come  through  a  full  ses- 
sion with  almost  no  projects  authorized. 
One  year  reclamation  takes  the  high 
road,  and  the  next  year  it  Is  relegated 
again  to  the  low  road. 

This  year  we  are  taking  the  low  road 
again.  The  bill  before  us  today  contains 
only  $324,293,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  House  figure  was  SIO 
million  below  this,  so  the  declining  trend 
in  the  reclamation  program  will  continue 
for  at  least  another  year.  This  means 
that  we  are  again  setting  limits  on  the 
ultimate  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
West. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  demands 
on  the  Federal  budget  at  this  particular 
juncture  In  history  No  one  can  forget 
for  a  moment  the  budget  demands  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  understand  and  ap- 
prove also  of  the  efforts  of  the  admlns- 
tratlon  to  cut  expendlture.s  to  bring  the 
budget  more  nearly  In  balance,  and  to  re- 
duce inflationai-y  pressures. 

But  I  also  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
water  crisis  this  country  faces,  and  I  can- 
not remain  quiet  while  water  resource 
development  is  being  denied — particu- 
larly in  a  field  which  is  .so  Important  to 
our  already  water-short  West. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  de- 
clines in  funds  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment We  cannot  countenance  re- 
trenchment anywhere  on  water  conser- 
vation. We  must  move  full  speed  ahead 
on  every  front — harnessing  our  rivers 
and  .streams,  stretching  the  frontiers  of 
science,  using  to  the  hilt  all  present  en- 
gineering and  technical  knowledge,  if  we 
are  to  have  enough  water  to  serve  our 
people  in  the  years  ahead. 
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I  deplore  the  declining  trend  In  funds 
for  reclamation  projects  already  author- 
ized and  the  delays  In  authorizing  new 
projects,  and  I  am  determined  that  1967 
will  be  a  better  year  than  1966  and  that 
1968  will  be  still  better.  We  must  act 
more  swiftly  and  more  surely  In  recla- 
mation development  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to   take   this   opportunity   to  com- 
mend the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  job  it  has  done 
on  the  fiscal  1967  public  works  appro- 
priations bill.     The  dlstingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and 
his  subcommitu^e  have  done  an  excellent 
job  and  have  demonstrated  a  great  deal 
of  foresight  through  providing  in  this 
bill  sufficient  funds  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  water  resources  in 
years  ahead.    I  am  extremely  happy,  Mr. 
President,  to  see  that  all  the  projects 
affecting  our  State,  which  were  approved 
for  additional  appropriations  while  the 
bill    was    under    consideration    by    the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  have 
been  maintained  by  the  Senate.     Also, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations   Committee   has  in- 
cluded some  items  in  this  bill  that  were 
not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  nor 
included  in  the  administration's  budget 
request. 

During  the  public  hearings  that  were 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
CommitUe  on  public  works  appropria- 
tions matters.  I  appeared  and  requested 
mcreased  appropriations  for  a  number 
of  projects  In  Oklahoma,  which  I  felt 
were  extremely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued  development   of   the   water   re- 
sources of  our  State.    Some  of  the  proj- 
ects  for   which   I   requested    additional 
appropriations  were  Included  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House.     Among  these 
was  the  Shidler  Reservoir  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  northern  part  of  Oklahoma 
on  Salt  Creek,  a  tributary  to  the  Arkan- 
sas   River.     The     House     appropriated 
$50,000  to  begin  advanced  engineering 
and  design  on  the  Shidler  Reservoir,  and 
I  am  happy  that  the  Senate  committee 
has  maintained  this  item  In  the  bUl  we 
are  considering  here  today.     Also,  the 
House   appropriated    $721,000   to   begin 
construction  of  the  Hugo  Reservoir  In 
Choctaw   County.   Okla.     I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee   has   kept  this  item  in   the 
bill.    These  two  projects,  Mr.  President, 
are  vitally   Important   to   the  State  of 
Oklahoma    because    they    will    provide 
needed  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplies,  as  well  as  flood  control  and 
recreational  features. 

I  am  even  more  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  Included  funds  for  three  projects  in 
Oklahoma  which  were  neither  In  the 
administration's  budget  request  nor  In 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee has  increased  the  appropriation  on 
the  Waurika  Reservoir  from  $75,000  to 
the  $185,000.  which  is  the  full  capability 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  precon- 
struction  engineering  and  design  for  fis- 


cal year  1967.    This  reservoir  is  one  of 
the  most  needed  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs In  our  State.    Each  year  the  south- 
western region  of  Oklahoma  suffers  from 
devastating  floods  and  severe  droughts. 
This  is  not  a  contradictory  statement, 
Mr.  President,  because  in  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  all  the  rains  seem  to  come 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  with  resulting 
floods  that  cost  millions  of  doUars  in 
damages.      However,    during    the    re- 
mainder of  the  summer  and  fall,  this 
part  of  our  State  is  relatively  arid,  and 
in  recent  years,  has  been  suffering  from 
extreme  shortages  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial  water   supply.     The    Waurika 
Dam  and  Reservoir  will  impound  water 
on  the  Beaver  and  Cow  creeks,  which 
are  two  of  the  principal  basins  in  this 
part  of  the  State.    When  the  reservoir 
is  completed,  it  will  provide  flood  pro- 
tection for  Waurika  and  Ryan  and  a 
number  of  smaller  communities  below 
the  dam  and  will  also  provide  much- 
needed  mimicipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  for  the  cities  of  Lawton,  Duncan, 
Walters,  Waurika,  and  numerous  other 
towns  In  the  reservoir  area.   I  am,  there- 
fore, very  appreciative  of  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  continue  the  work  on  this 
project  on  schedule. 

Also,  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  Included  $50,000  in  this 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  advanced  engi- 
neering and  design  on  Crutcho  Creek 
near  Oklahoma  City.  This  project  is  a 
flood  control  project  on  a  creek  that  runs 
through  Del  City,  Midwest  City,  and  Ok- 
lahoma City,  and  its  completion  will 
provide  much  needed  flood  protection  for 
this  metropolitan  area  and  will  result 
In  great  savings  through  the  prevention 
of  devastating  floods. 

I  am  grateful,  also,  that  the  Senate 
committee  saw  fit  to  include  a  new  item 
In  the  amoimt  of  $25,000  for  the  much 
needed    reconnaissance    study    of    the 
Cache  Credc  project  near  Lawton,  Okla. 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  no  State  has 
had    a   more   outstanding   program    of 
water  resources  development  than  has 
Oklahoma.    The  advances  Oklahoma  has 
made  In  water  resources   development 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  foresight 
and  dedication  of  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr.    In  about  3  years,  we  will 
have  completed  the  Arkansas  River  navi- 
gation project,  which  will  provide  navi- 
gation from  New  Orleans  to  Tulsa,  Okla. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations  Committee   has    approved 
the  funds  necessary  to  keep  the  Arkansas 
Basin  navigation  project  on  schedule  for 
completion  In  1970.    The  Arkansas  Basin 
navigation    project,    coupled    with    the 
now-organized  Ozarks  Regional  Devel- 
opment Commission,  will  certainly  prove 
to  be  the  economic  stimulant  which  has 
so  long  been  needed  to  enable  eastern 
Oklahoma  to  grow  and  develop  and  catch 
up  with  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy. 

The  nearly  $70  million  included  in  this 
bill  for  Oklahoma  projects  will  provide 
necessary  funds  to  continue  work  on 
some  27  water  resources  development 
projects  in  Oklahoma.    Among  the  proj- 


ects receiving  funds  In  the  fiscal  1967 
bill  are : 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Broken     Bow    Reservoir,    McCtirtaln 

County    9,000 

Hugo    Reservoir,    Choctaw    County-.  850 

Kaw  Reservoir,  near  Ponca  City 2,000 

Keystone  Reservoir,  near  Tulsa 5,000 

Oologah   Reservoir,   near   Nowata 550 

Optima   Reservoir,    near   Guymon —  1,500 

Pine   Creek   Reservoir 2,900 

Robert  S.  Kerr,  Sequoyah  County.-  25,600 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam 19,300 


201 
50 

100 
50 

160 
185 


40 


417 


100 


100 


78 


,550 


30 


25 


20 


10 


Fort    Gibson 60 

Hulah     Reservoir 20 

Tenlclller  Perry  Reservoir 40 

Copan     Reservoir,     Verdigris     tribu- 
tary  

Crutcho  Creek,  near  Oklahoma  City. 

Lukfata     Reservoir 

Shidler    Reservoir 

Sklatook  Reservoir   (Verdigris  Tribu- 
tary)   

Waurika  Reservoir,  near  Waurika. .. 
Navigation  locks  and   dams   (Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma  construction)--  85,000 
Oklahoma-Texas-Denlson    recreation 

facilities 

Red  River  below  Denison  Dam   (Oida- 

homa,  Texas.  ArKaJisas.  Louisiana)  . 
Arliansas  River  and  tributaries,  Tulsa 

to  Great  Bend,  Kans 

Cimarron  River    (New  Mexico,   Colo- 
rado. Kansas,  Oklahoma) 

Spring     River     (Oklahoma,     Kansas, 

Missouri ) 

Arbuckle      project,      near      Sulphur, 

Davis,    Wynnewood 1 

Washita  Basin,  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion, Antwlarko-Verden  area 

Study  of  Cache  Creek  project  (munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  supply)  .- 
University   of   Oklahoma   river  basin 

study. 

RETROP,    irrigation    study,    near 

Blair 

Chlckaskla  River  study    (Oklahoma- 
Kansas) 6 

Red  River  below  Denison  (Oklahoma- 
Texas)  37 

Eufaula 1.100 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
speak  for  all  of  Oklahoma  when  I  say 
that  we  are  extremely  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  which  we 
have  received  over  the  past  years  from 
both  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  from  the  entire  Senate.  And, 
as  a  result  of  the  C(X)peration  Wy  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  we  have  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  water  resource  development 
programs  in  the  Nation.  We  think  this 
is  not  only  Important  to  Oklahoma.  We 
are  confident  that  this  program  to  as- 
sist In  developing  one  of  the  economic 
frontiers  of  our  country  is  a  matter  of 
very  proper  and  well-founded  national 
policy  as  well. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
first  like  to  congratulate  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee,  on  what  I 
believe  Is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  In- 
volved appropriation  bUls  that  we  have 
had.  The  high  stack  of  hearings  which 
we  have  before  us  on  our  desks  testifies 
fully  to  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  his  staff 
have  done  In  getting  this  bill  together. 
I  would  l>e  remiss  If  I  did  not  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy  and  If  I  did  not  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  job  he  has  done — 
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and   that  he  does  every   year — on   ihLs 
very  long  and  comphcated  bill. 

I  shou;d  aice  to  cail  attention  to  one  or 
two  itenus  First,  Mr  President,  included 
in  this  bill — and  it  should  be  clear — are 
the  studies  for  the  Arkansas  River,  both 
above  and  below  John  Martin  Dani.  in 
southeastern  Colorado,  and  also  the 
studies  fir  the  South  Platte  River  It 
has  seemed  to  mc — and  I  discussed  this 
earlier  this  year  on  the  floor^that  for 
many  years  the  flood  control  studie.s  of 
the  Army  Corp.';  of  Engineers  were  going 
on.  but  there  seemed  to  be  very  little 
advancement.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
in  the  last  few  months  the  Army  Engi- 
neers have  moved  forward  greatly  in 
this  re.spect 

One  Item  of  particular  interest  to  the 
people  of  Colorado,  and  particularly  the 
Denver  area,  is  the  Chatfield  Dam.  The 
16  million  appropriated  will  enable  us 
to  start  the  engineering  planning,  con- 
struction, and  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  the  Chatfield  Dam.  The  Chatfield 
Dam  was  originally  authorized  in  1950 
as  a  flood  control  project.  Later,  m  1956, 
a  restudy  was  authorized.  But  for  many 
years— not  attributable  to  any  one  group, 
either  to  the  engineers  or  to  Members  of 
Congress  or  to  anyone  else,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  larlc  of  interest — the  project 
languished  However,  the  floods  of  June, 
1965.  suddenly  awakened  the  people  of 
that  area  to  the  fact  that  something  had 
to  be  done  U:)  control  the  nver  The 
total  damage  to  that  area,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  State,  was  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $400  million  While  the  loss  of 
life  was  comparatively  light,  the  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
particularly  to  the  Denver  area,  was 
great.  With  this  $6  million  we  will  be 
able  to  get  this  project  going,  which  »iU 
afford  a  great  deal  of  flood  protection 
to  the  Denver  area  when  complel.ed. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Chatf.eld 
Dam  about  70  percent  of  the  drainage 
area  will  be  controlled.  Another  area 
that  has  experienced  corusiderable  diffi- 
culty in  our  State  is  m  southeast  Colo- 
rado— about  35  miles  from  my  own 
home — at  Las  Ariimas.  Here  we  have 
had  a  situation  of  the  river  flUing  in. 
the  saxid  shifting,  the  tamarack  growing 
In,  causing  the  river  to  meander,  and 
creating  a  highly  restricted  channel,  so 
that  even  in  a  minor  flood  situation  it 
constituted  a  great  hazard  to  the  city 
of  Las  Animas  Protective  measures 
have  been  commenced  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000 

The  Trinidad  Reservoir  does  not  have 
a  capital  construction  Item  of  any  con- 
sequence, although  there  is  a  S200,000 
Item.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  negotia- 
tions now  going  on  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Trinidad  Reservoir,  which 
has  been  authorized  for  so  many  years. 

In  the  area  of  reclamation.  I  think  it 
Is  well  to  note  that  the  full  amount  $18 
million  under  the  scheduled  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  the  FrylnKpan- 
Arkansas  project  has  been  allowed,  and 
upon  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  an  additional  $800,003  ha5  been 
added,  which  I  hope  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  keep  In  conference  This 
$800,000  will  permit   the  acquisition  of 


right-of-way  for  railroad  relocation  amd 
some  of  the  damsite  itself  for  the  Pueblo 
Dam.  whicii  is  a  part  of  the  FY>lnjipan- 
Arkansas  project  By  accelerating  this 
acquisition  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  high 
.severance  damages,  which  will  undoubt- 
edJy  have  to  be  paid,  unless  this  amount 
Is  retained  In  the  bill. 

I  refer  now  only  to  those  upper  Colo- 
rado participating  projects — the  Bost- 
wick  Park  project,  which  has  $1,180,000: 
the  San  Juan-Chama.  which  ha.s  $14.- 
200.000:  and  the  Silt  project  of  $1,140.- 
000.  Of  course,  all  these  projects  are  tied 
In  to  the  preservation  of  the  water  which 
arises  in  Colorado,  which  furnishes  70 
percent  of  the  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  which  Is  so  necessary  If 
we  in  Colorado  are  to  retain  and  be  able 
to  beneflciadly  use  the  water  which  arises 
within  our  State.  As  Senators  know, 
water  Is  the  lifeblood  of  the  economics 
of  the  Western  States. 

Again.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
to  the  staff  for  what  I  consider  a  very 
fine  Job  on  a  very  long  bill 

rCXAS     PROJECTS      IN      PUBUC      WORKS      BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  gratified  that  the  bill  before 
us  will  continue  a  sound  program  of 
progress  on  water  projects  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  is  again  to  be 
commended  for  his  painstaking  work  in 
reviewing  these  projects  and  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  Senate. 


Although  the  bill  as  rejxjrted  to  the 
Senate  is  below  the  budget  estimates,  a 
high  level  of  activity  in  construction  of 
these  needed  projects  is  continued. 

The  great  importance  of  Uils  bill  to 
my  Slate  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  bill  contains  over  $49  million  for 
construction  and  planning  of  public 
works  projects  in  Texas.  I  have  en- 
dorsed these  projects  in  testimony  to  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Largest  of  the  amounts  for  Texas  in 
the  bill  is  $14,215,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Canadian  River  project — 
Sanford  Dam. 

New  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  starts 
provided  for  in  the  bill  Include: 

El  Paso  flood  control $150,000 

Lavon  Reservoir  (near  Dallas) 800.000 

Highland        Bayou         (Galveston 

County),  flood  control 150.000 

Lake    Kemp     Reservoir     (Wichita 

Pails) 1.000.000 

San  Gabriel  flood  control 416,000 

Taylor's   Bayou    (Beaumont) 100,000 

A  restudy  of  the  Trinity  River 200,000 

Abilene  Channel  Improvement, ..       160,000 

Also  to  be  Initiated  by  a  $250,000  ap- 
propriation is  the  salt  cedar  eradication 
program  on  the  Pecos  River  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  extract 
from  the  committee  report  showing  the 
Texas  projects  included  In  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Army  Corpt  of  Enginrers 


Project 

RecommendatloD 

Construction 

Plannlni! 

iFC) 

Texas: 

AbllMie  Channel  tmprov«in#Dt .  .         .      .... 

SI SO. 000 

iR) 

Aquatic  plnnt  roncrol.     (8«e  I,«alslaiia.) 

Br&ioa  Inlaoil  llnrtxr  ij«ttl«8) 

irr> 

Buffalo  Hayou  anM  tributaries 

K200,(X)0 

,?r 

(>x)per  Reservoir  lui.l  channels  (Sulphur  Rlv«c) 

■y 

KllW)     ..            .     . 

UO,000 

f  ■ 

Fort  Worth  Flood  way.  Clear  Fork  extension 

aoo,(xio 

1,114.000 

1,700.000 

250,000 

(. 

Fort  Worth  KhjodwHy.  W(«t  Fork  extensfcn. 

• 

Freeport  an<)  viclnltjr .... 

<s  • 

Dalveston  Harbor  ami  Channel.  Sft-foot  project 

;Fn 

Fllirhland  Bayou '     '    ».. 

isaooo 

(.\) 

Houston  ship  channel  lOreen  Bayou) 

485,000 
1.000.000 

800.000 
2,1-5,000 
1. 195. 000 
4,100.000 

2.000,000 
1,350.000 

!•■( 

Lake  Kemp  Reservoir  .  .                

>  Fi 

I-svon  Reserrolr  moitlflcatlon  and  channel  Improvemeot 

iKl 

Pat  Mayw  R(aer<olr '        

|K> 

Port  AnixsM-Cifpua  Christl  Waterway  (Jetties) . 

Port  .Arthur  (ui'l  lit-inlty  (hurricane  flood  protection) 

(Fri 

.N 

K»1  Rlrer  levees  and  bank  stab llltat Ion.  Delow  Dentson  \^»m.  Ark.,  L*., 

and  Tei      r8ee  Arkansas.^ 
Sdbtne-Neches  Waterway  40  (eet  and  rbaonel  to  Eciio 

Kr 

San  Antonio  Channel...' 

•,  F- 

San  Oahrlel  River  tributary  to  Bratos  River 

418,000 

iKO 

Sotnervilte  Regervotr 

2. 342, 000 
3,500.000 

(FT) 

Stlllhouse  Hollow  Daitt_ 

(FD 

Taylon  Bayou 

loaooo 

(FC) 

To»a»  (  Ity.  hurricane  protection „ 

Teias  City  Channel  40- foot  project. 

Trinity  Rivrr  {restudy _ 

3.500,000 
725,000 

(Ni 

(Nl 

200,000 

iPC'i 

\'lnoB  and  Little  Vince  Bayous 

1. 000.000 
1.000.000 

iN  ■ 

V^aUJsvUle  Reservoir.  Trinity  RJver. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Project 


Pecos  River  Basin  water  salvaice  proiect.  New  Mexico-Texas 

Canail  Ian  Klver  project,  Texas.  

Lower  Rio  Uranae  rehabilitation  project,  Mcrcnles  division,  Texas 


Budcet 
estimate 


|14,21«,000 
030,000 


House 
allowance 


114,215.000 
630.000 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


(250.000 

14. 215. 000 

630,000 


Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  especial  appreciation 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Aiizona  [Mr. 
Hayuen).  the  chairman,  and  of  course, 
particularly  in  this  instance,  to  the 
senior  Senator  Horn  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
lender]  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  continuing  and 
effective  interest  shown  in  the  naviga- 
tion, power,  and  Hood  control  problems 

of  Alaska.  ,     .  a 

Once  more  they  have  demonstrated 
their  understanding  of  those  problems, 
which  in  many  ways  are  unique.  The 
people  of  t-outheaslern  Alaska,  especially 
those  in  the  Greater  Juneau  borough, 
which  includes  Douglas  and  Alaska's 
capital  city  of  Juneau,  are  grateful  for 
the  action  taken  in  approving  $1  million 
to  start  construction  on  the  authorized 
Snettisham  hydroelectric  project  to 
furnish  ihLs  area  with  much-needed 
power.  They  hope,  as  I  do,  that  this 
sum  will  be  sustained  in  conference. 

It  has  been  4  years  since  Congress 
authorized  this  project  to  be  located 
about  38  miles  south  of  Juneau  in  an 
area  rich  in  timber  and  mineral  re- 
sources. Since  that  time,  $2,005,000  has 
been  made  available  for  preconstruction 
planninc.  In  the  completed  project, 
power  would  be  developed  by  the  fall  of 
water  through  tunnels  drilled  from  sea 
level  to  Crater  Lake  and  to  Long  Lake, 
1.022  and  815  feet  above  the  Speel  River. 
From  the  powerplant  at  tidewater,  a 
38.7-mile  transmission  line  would  carry 
the  power  to  the  area  where  it  is  needed 
most  The  plans  call  for  construction 
with  an  eventual  60,900  kilowatts,  the 
project  to  be  constructed  in  stages,  each 
geared  to  the  future  demands  for  power 
in  the  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  investment  costs 
associated  with  each  stage  of  develop- 
ment would  be  repaid  with  interest  from 
the  net  revenues  of  power  and  energy 
sales  at  an  effective  rate  of  7.47  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  firm  energy  and  5  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  nonflrm  energy. 

Average  annual  benefits  would  exceed 
annual  costs  in  the  ratio  of  2.18  to  1  for 
a  50-year  period,  which  I  am  advised  is 
a  very  conservative  estimate.  Annual 
benefits  would  exceed  annual  costs  in  the 
ratio  of  2.94  to  1  over  a  100-year  period. 
The  provision  of  40.600  kilowatt 
capacity  is  estimated  at  a  $41 '2  million 
Federal  cost,  with  the  provision  of 
60.900-kilowatt  capacity  established  at 
$56,600,000. 

Last  year,  after  a  decision  was  ap- 
parently made  not  to  include  Snet- 
tisham "funds  in  the  budget,  the  Forest 
Service  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  over  8  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
from  the  Tongass  National  Forest  In 
southeastern  Alaska  to  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.  The  contract  calls  for  a  pulp  mill 
and  the  sale  of  timber  over  a  50-year 
period. 

Without  Snettisham.  the  development 
of  the  timber  resource  and  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  northern  part  of  the 
Alaska  Panhandle  might  well  be  re- 
tarded. 

The    power    situation    is    reaching    a 
critical  stage.    By  1970  there  will  be  a 
power  shortage  in  the  area  which  Snet- 
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tlsham  would  serve.  Demands  are  in- 
creasing at  an  accelerated  pace  because 
of  population  increases  and  growth  of 
industry  resulting  in  added  per  capita 
consumption  of  power.  Construction 
must  be  started  this  year. 

A  mere  fraction  of  Alaska's  estimated 
hydroelectric  potential  output  of  upward 
of  18  milUon  kilowatts  of  prime  power 
is  being  utilized  today.  The  only  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  project  in  all  of 
Alaska's  586,000  square  miles  is  the  30.- 
000-kilowatt  Eklutna  project  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1950  and  serving  the 
Anchorage  area.  The  law  provided  that 
the  capital  investment  allocable  to  each 
unit  of  the  project  would  be  amortized 
over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  50  years 
from  the  time  such  unit  was  first  put 
into  service.  Prior  to  the  earthquake 
studies  indicated  that  the  project  invest- 
ment would  be  paid  off  in  40  years.  Re- 
habilitation work  and  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing that  1964  disaster,  now  charge- 
able against  the  project  revenues,  would 
require  47  years  to  repay  at  current 
rates. 

I  mention  this  project  because  it  has 
been  from  all  viewpoints  a  hi.Ehly  suc- 
cessful venture  and  of  very  measurable 
assistance. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Snettisham  project  would  be  otherwise. 
I  want  also  to  thank  Mayor  Lauris  S. 
Parker  of  Juneau,  Mayor  Guy  Russo  of 
Douglas,  and  Franz  D.  Nagel,  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Alaska  Electric 
Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Juneau,  for  appear- 
ing in  Wsishington  in  behalf  of  the  proj- 
ect. My  thanks,  too,  for  the  continuing 
support  from  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  and  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening]  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  support  of 
the  Snettisham  project.  He  is  neces- 
sarily absent,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  him  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sus  follows: 

Statimsnt  by  Senator  Gruening 
It  U  with  gratification  that  I  applaud  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of   which   my   colleague    from    Alaska    (Mr. 
BARTLrrr]  Is  a  member,  in  recommendlug  the 
appropriation.  In  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation, of  $1  million  for  the  beginning  of 
construction  on  the  Snettisham  power  proj- 
ect In  Alaska.    While  all  of  the  projects  in 
Alaska  for  which  funds  will  be  appropriated 
by  this  measure  are  Important,  the  Snetti- 
sham project  If  of  the  yeatest  possible  im- 
portance to  the   development  of   the   State 
of  Alaska,  particularly  Southeastern  Alaslca. 
Unaccountably  and  despite  the  acute  neces- 
sity for  Snettisham,  no  funds  whatever  were 
budgeted  for  it  by  the  Administration,  de- 
spite the  appropriation  in  previous  years  of 
approximately  $2  mUUon  for  study  and  pre- 
construction planning  of  the  project.     I  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  that  this  grave  and 
dlsastrotis  omission  of  the  Executive  Branch 
be  corrected  by  Congress,  as  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  now  recommends. 

The  Snettisham  project  provides  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  production  of  60,- 
900  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  by  di- 
version of  water  from  Crater  Lake  and  Long 
Lake  near  Juneau,  Alaska,  at  a  cost  which 
18,  lor  Alaska,  extraordinarily  Inexpensive— 


an  estimated  7.47  mills  per  kllowaU  hour  for 
firm  energy  and  5  mills  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  nonflrm  energy. 

The  need  for  Snettisham  has  long  been  ap- 
parent and  its  construction  long  overdue. 
No  question  can  be  raised  eis  to  the  desir- 
ability—Indeed,   the    absolute    necessity— of 

this  project.  v,  .    ,<■ 

In  September,  1960,  I  conducted,  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  hearings  in  Alaska  on  hydro- 
electric power  requirements  and  resources. 
At  that  time— six  years  ago— It  wa.s  clear 
that  the  greater  Juneau  area,  which  includes 
the  City  of  Douglas  and  indeed  the  whole 
Gastlneau  Cliannel  area,  was  facing  a  criti- 
cal shoruige  of  electric  power.  Brown-outs 
have  occurred  when  I  have  been  in  Juneau. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  then  esti- 
mated that  normal  growth  of  the  Juneau 
community  would  result  In  an  Increased  need 
for  power  in  a  magnitude  of  approximately 
30  000.000  kilowatt  hours  by  1970  as  com- 
pared with  needs  of  1960.  and  that  by  1980 
normal  growth  would  require  an  Increment 
of  94  590.000  kilowatt  hours  above  1960  re- 
quirements. The  industrial  development  of 
forest  resources  then  contemplated  indicated 
that  industrial  uses  would  require  the  addi- 
tion of  another  230  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
power. 

In  1960  we  found  that  the  cost  of  power 
at  Juneau,  half  of  which  Is  now  supplied  by 
the  Alaska-Juneau  Gold  Mining  Comp.my. 
was  too  high  by  any  standard— approxi- 
mately 16  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

It  was  clear  then,  as  It  is  now,  that  Snetti- 
sham could  produce  power  in  the  quantity 
required  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Now  six  years  have  passed  since  the  hear- 
ings I  conducted  at  Juneau. 

The  predictions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  increased  needs  for  electricity  for 
Juneau  have  been  more  than  borne  out. 
Witness  to  this  is  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
vear  ago  city  officials  of  Juneau  urged  a  speed 
up  of  construction  of  the  Snettisham  project 
to  meet  critical  needs  of  the  community  for 
power  becoming  apparent  then. 

Special   and   additional   urgency   for   con- 
struction of  this  project  Is  given   not  only 
by  the  normal  growth  requirements  of  the 
greater    Juneau-Douglas    area    but    by    the 
award    by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
last  December,  of  the  largest  sale  of  timber 
ever  made  In  the  United  States.     This  sale 
had  not  taken  place  when  the  1967  budget 
was  prepared  by  the  Executive  Branch.     The 
budget-makers  who  omitted   funds  for  the 
Snettisham  project  were  not  aware  of  It.    This 
was  a  sale  of  8.75  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
in  the  Juneau  area  of  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  of  New 
York.     A    condition    of    that    sale,    holding 
enormous    potential    for    development    of    a 
stable  economy  In  Southeast  Al.aska.  is  that 
the  purchaser  must  construct  a  pulp  plant 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  sale  area  by  July 
1    1971.     At  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  Forest 
Service   estimated    that   when    the   plant   Is 
operating,  more  than  $30  million  of  end  prod- 
uct value  would  be  added  to  Alaska's  econ- 
omy and  that  the  project  would  provide  more 
than  a  thousand  badly  needed  new  jobs  In 
the  mill  and  woods  combined.     It  will  pro- 
vide not  only  jobs  but  tax  revenue,  revenue 
to  both  the  Federal  government  and  the  State 
of  Alaska;   tax  revenue  for  the  operation  of 
the  enterprise;  tax  revenues  from  the  wages 
received. 

Of  course,  unless  the  Snettisham  project 
is  not  fully  funded  and  allowed  to  proceed, 
this  great  prospect  of  resource  development 
will  be  Impossible.  Snettisham  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  resource  of  electric  power  es- 
sential to  the  construction  of  the  pulp  mill 
and  to  Its  operation,  as  well  as  to  supply  in- 
creased requirements  resulting  from  the  set- 
tlement at  Juneau  of  many  new  famlUes  In 
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oonnecUoa  with  the  mlU  to  be  couatructed 
It  ia  the  indispenoable  key  '.o  this  and  other 
natural  resources  development  m  the  region 

Since  the  Sneltlshani  project  waa  auth'ir- 
ISMl  by  P'abllc  Iaw  a7-«74.  in  October.  1962, 
Colonel  Clare  Parley  District  Eiiffineer  of  the 
Ck>rpa  of  Engineers,  has  assembled  an  extraor- 
dinarily tine  team  if  engineering  experts  to 
■upervUe  lt«  corLstn.ctlon  These  ■ipeiUallsta 
In  hydraulics  and  tunnel  construction  are 
unusually  well  qualified  and  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  opporr  unity  to  build  the  Snettlsham 
project.  But  without  funds  for  the  project. 
these  highly  skilled  professionals  cannot  be 
retained  Their  services  will  be  lost,  and  the 
Federal  dovernment  will  have  wasted  funds — 
♦3.000,000  already  spent  In  aasembllng  the 
group  for  this  particular  task  and  In  the 
planning  studies  they  have  conducted. 

This  Is  a  project  that  cannot  be  put  ofT 
without  dlsastrovis  economic  consequences 
It  cannot  be  delayed  without  Incurring  these 
consequences  The  serious  need  for  the 
power  Is  self-evident,  and  the  ijeneflclal  re- 
sults of  construction  are  crystal-clear 

Approximately  two  million  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  preconatructlon  planalng 
of  the  project,  a  phase  of  work  which  has  now 
led  to  the  construction  itself  The  threat- 
ened Interruption  resulting  from  failure  to 
fund  the  project  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  halt  the  momentum  gained  from  the 
work  of  previous  years  and  make  the  swift 
progress  necessary  for  construction  more  dif- 
ficult than  ever  to  achieve 

Every  reason  exists  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  the  Snettlsham  project  Its  costs 
will  be  repaid  many  fold  by  taxes  Into  both 
Federal  and  State  treasuries.  Congress  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  what  the  .Adminis- 
tration should  have  done  in  its  budget — re- 
store the  funds  necessary  for  the  Snettlsham 
project 

The  Corp*  of  Engineers  estimated  that  tie 
next  fiscal  years  requirement  for  Snettlsham 
was  J2.500  000  It  requires  and  can  use.  for 
Snettlsham  ;n  fiscal  19(37,  at  the  very  least 
•  1.600.000  Certainly  the  11  000.000  the  Sen- 
ats  Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mends Is  the  minimum  amount  tnat  must  be 
appropriated  No  project  Is  more  deserving 
and  none  will  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  an  Important  area 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

rr  M  THE  ti«TT>rr  of  congxxss  that  CTVT»A1. 

irTAR  l»SOJXCT  rtrVDS  SB  SPXJfT  IN   UTAH   Drt- 
nfO  FISCAL  TXAK   1»87 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  In  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1967  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  which  contains  the  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 
In  the  West.  This  bill  before  us  today  In- 
cludes a  total  $7  5  million  for  the  start  of 
construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  The  total  figure 
\»  up  $4.8  million  above  the  President  s 
request  for  the  fLscai  year 

I  realize  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  on  us  to  cut  Federal  spending  In 
these  days  of  runaway  Inflation:  how- 
ever. I  think  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
roimding  the  central  Utah  project  .should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Last  year  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  granted  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  a  total  $3  5  mil- 
lion for  the  start  of  construction  of  the 
central  Utah  project's  Bonneville  unit 
This  Is  the  unit  which  will  bring  water  to 
the  parched  lands  and  water  taps  of  the 
Bonneville  Basin;  It  also  Is  the  unit 
which  will  mean  the  most  to  Utah's  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  future. 

About  the  time  the  Bureau  was  ready 
to  award  Its  first  construction  contract 
Utah's  Congressman  Laurknci  J    BtrK- 


TON  discovered  that  the  funds  which 
Congress  had  appropriated  a  year  ago 
had  been  impounded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  had  been  diverted  to 
uther  projects  in  the  reclamation  States. 

Consequently,  not  a  shovelful  of  dirt 
was  turned  on  the  Bonneville  unit  and 
the  people  of  Utah  were  very  dismayed 
with  this  fiscal  folly  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  Tlie  citizens  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, felt  30  strongly  about  the  project 
that  they  personally  borrowed  funds  to 
award  some  favorable  bids  on  precon- 
atructlon projects  which  would  allow  us 
to  save  considerable  amounts  of  money. 

I  thought  that  this  was  Ironical :  a  few 
citizens  in  the  State  of  Utah  bailing 
out  the  Federal  Government  because 
some  bureaucrat  somewhere  decided  to 
spend  elsewhere  the  project  funds  which 
rightfully  belonged  In  Utah. 

The  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  was  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Elsenhower  In  1956. 
Yet  10  full  years  after  the  authorization 
we  continue  the  battle  for  appropriations 
for  one  of  the  participating  projects.  I 
wish  the  administration  would  come  to 
the  appropriation  hearings  with  the  same 
zeal  that  it  brings  to  the  authorization 
hearings,  but  that  Is  another  story,  al- 
though It  is  involved  here. 

A  case  In  point  Is  that  even  though 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  diverted  our 
$3  5  million  last  year  it  would  figure  that 
the  Bureau  would  at  least  make  an  at- 
tempt to  get  it  back  this  year.  No.  it 
decided  to  ask  for  only  $2  7  million  which 
was  rK>t  even  up  to  the  figure  requested 
last  year,  let  alone  a  new  1967  figure  plus 
the  sum  diverted 

Mr  President,  for  this  reason  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  have  sympathized 
with  Utah's  efforts  and  have  recognized 
the  shabby  treatment  the  State  has  re- 
ceived regarding  this  project. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  its  report  on  this  bill  has  said; 

Central  Utah  Participating  Project — The 
Committee  agrees  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approval  of  an  additional  $4,800.- 
000  for  the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central 
trtah  participating  project  Because  of  cir- 
cumstances which  arose,  an  Increased 
amount  provided  last  year  for  this  project 
was  not  uUllsed  for  the  project.  The  Com- 
mittee expects  that  all  of  the  funds  provided 
In  this  bill  for  the  Bonneville  Unit  will  be 
applied    to   this   project   In    fiscal   year    1047 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project's  Bonneville  unit  will 
be  spent  on  the  central  Utah  project's 
Bonneville  unit.  The  State  has  shown 
it^  good  faith  in  raising  funds  from  pri- 
vate citizens  so  that  the  preconstruc- 
tion  contracts  could  be  awarded.  The 
House  has  asked  the  Bureau  to  spend  the 
money  in  Utah  The  Senate  has  a;>- 
proved  similar  language  Maybe  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  get  the  mes- 
sage this  year  I  hope  so  and  so  do  the 
citizens  of  my  State. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  their  excellent  v  orli  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legLslatl(  n 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
committee's  decision  to  approve  the  total 


budget  request  of  $12  million  in  planning 
funds  for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School 
project.  This  will  enable  the  project 
planning  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  eliminate  the  question  of  delays.  I 
trust  that  the  memlaers  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  will  maintain 
this  position  in  the  joint  Senate-House 
conference. 

It  is  encouraging  that  preliminary  de- 
sign studies  conducted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engmeers  indicate  that  the  power  poten- 
tial of  the  Dickey  project  will  l3e  in- 
creased by  10  percent  over  Initial  esti- 
mates. This  makes  tiie  project  even 
more  desirable  from  a  cost-benefits  ratio 
standpoint.  It  further  serves  to  empha- 
size the  urgent  need  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  project  through  ap- 
proval of  the  $1.2  million  Senate  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee [Mr  Ellender]  and  my  fellow  mem- 
bers on  tliat  committee  for  the  outstand- 
ing Job  they  did  in  giving  rapid  but  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  bill.  It  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  associated  with  them 
in  this  endeavor. 

In  pariicular.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for 
their  understanding'  of  urgent  water 
problems  In  my  own  State  that  necessi- 
tated the  $1  million  addition  for  the 
southern  Nevada  water  supply  project. 

The  southern  Nevada  water  supply 
project  is  essentially  a  single-purpose 
water  resource  development  to  convey 
waters  stored  in  Lake  Mead  for  use  by 
communities  In  Clark  County,  Nev., 
through  a  system  of  pipelines  and  re- 
lated facilities.  Construction  of  the 
project  would  provide  mumcipal  and  in- 
•dustrial  water  supplies  to  the  cities  of 
Las  Vegas,  North  Las  Vegas.  Henderson, 
and  Boulder  City,  and  to  the  Nellls  Air 
Force  Base  It  would  also  provide  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  to  the  po- 
tential Eldorado  Valley  development. 

Principal  features  of  the  project  in- 
clude seven  pumping  plants  with  a  first- 
stage  capacity  of  298  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond; associated  forebay  reservoirs;  the 
River  Mountain  regulatory  reservoir;  44 
miles  of  aqueduct  and  lateral  pipelines, 
including  a  4-mile  tunnel,  and  accessory 
electric  equipment  and  transmission 
lines. 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  area  has  experi- 
enced a  rapid  Increase  in  population  and 
wealth  since  the  early  1950's  and  for 
most  of  the  past  decade  its  growth  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  phenomenal. 
A  favorable  climate,  availability  of  large 
areas  of  undeveloped  land.  Its  strategic 
location  in  relation  to  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  the  Nevada 
Atomic  Test  Site,  plus  the  established 
reputation  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  as  an 
entertainment  and  convention  center 
have  all  contributed  to  this  development 
Fnre.seeable  demands  for  water  greatly 
exceed  the  supplies  available  from  exist- 
ing ground  water  sources  and  through 
limited  exi.sting  conveyance  facilities  for 
water  from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  project  will  be  constructed  In 
three  stages  with  progressively  large 
capacities  The  first  stage  of  develop- 
ment will  provide  up  to  132.000  acre-feet 
of   water   annually,   which  Is   the  esti- 


mated annual  delivery  requirements  for 
the  year  1990.  The  ultimate  develop- 
ment will  provide  for  an  annual  deliv- 
ery requirement  of  312,000  acre-feet, 
which  is  estimated  will  occur  about  the 
year  2020.  The  estimated  total  con- 
struction cost  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
project  is  $45  million  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  ultimate  project  will  be  $81 
niillion. 

The  funds  provided  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  definite  plan  report;  to  col- 
lect preconstruction  design  data;  and 
start  preparation  of  specifications  on  the 
tunnel,  pumping  plants  1  and  2,  and  the 
main  aqueduct.  Construction  of  the 
project  may  not  be  commenced  until  a 
contract  has  been  executed  with  the 
Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada, 
or  other  duly  authorized  State  agency, 
for  the  delivery  of  water  and  for  repay- 
ment. The  Senate  amount  will  also  pro- 
vide funds  to  proceed  with  negotiations 
on  such  a  contract. 

It  Is  urgent  that  this  project  get  under- 
way in  order  to  meet  the  critical  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply  shortage 
in  the  Las  Vegas  area. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  its  generally  outstanding  per- 
formance in  connection  with  the  report- 
ing of  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  note 
that  the  committee  included  $1  million 
for  the  desperately  needed  southern 
Nevada  water  supply  project,  an  installa- 
tion essential  to  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  southern  Nevada. 

The  action  of  the  committee  demon- 
strated wisdom  and  foresight,  which  I 
hope  will  prevail  in  the  conference  to 
be  scheduled  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  body. 

Inclusion  of  the  southern  Nevada  bill 
is  a  step  by  the  Senate  which  will  have 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  my  State 

FLOOD   CONTKOL — PVBLIC    WORKS   IMPORTANT   TO 
GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  unanimously  H.R. 
17787,  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Worlcs  Appropriations,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Senator  Ellender,  has  given 
us  a  good  bill.  It  Is  no  easy  task  to 
weigh  such  a  variety  of  individual 
projects  sponsored  by  good  people  across 
the  United  States  and  determine  which 
v>e  are  able  to  fund  for  fiscal  1967. 

For  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  this  biU 
Includes  funds  for  almost  all  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  expressed  capability 
for  our  reservoirs  in  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  needs.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  concurred  with  the 
Hou.se  in  adding  $100,000  in  planning 
funds  for  Clifty  Creek  Reservoir,  which 
provides  flood  control,  recreation,  and 
water  for  the  future  to  the  people  of  our 
Nmih  Congressional  District.  It  has  also 
allocated  full  corps  capability  of  $325,000 
for  planning  on  the  Pafcoka  Reservoir  in 
the  Eighth  District,  as  provided  by 
House  action. 


The  people  of  the  Big  Pine  area — 
Fountain  and  'Warren  Counties — who 
have  been  working  for  more  than  30 
years  on  a  flood  control  measure,  this 
fiscal  year  will  see  the  Army  Corps  begin 
preconstruction  planning.  The  Senate 
committee  added  the  $150,000  in  funds 
for  work  on  the  Big  Pine  Reservoir. 

By  passing  this  appropriation  bill,  Mr. 
President,  we  show  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Indiana  and  others  across  the 
Nation  that  we,  the  Congress,  are  con- 
cerned for  their  welfare.  These  appro- 
priations enable  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  save  lives  and  property  from 
flood  damage,  promote  industry  and 
commerce  with  navigation  measures,  and 
help  the  States  plan  the  conservation  of 
their  natural  resources  for  us  and  future 
generations. 

ERIX-OHIO    CANAL    IMPORTANT    TO    TRANSPOHTA- 
TION   rUTURE   OF   XTNTTED   STATES 

Mr.  President,  I  also  support  the  pro- 
posed Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Waterway. 
The  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  have  done  well  to  allocate 
the  $500,000  necessary  for  initial  plan- 
ning on  this  project. 

The  distinguished  Representative  from 
Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  this  project.  He  sees  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Midwest 
and  the  Nation  advanced  by  providing 
waterways  such  as  this  one. 

The  planning  funds  are  a  necessity  for 
this  fiscal  year  so  that  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  can  get  us  started  on  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Waterway— 120 
miles  of  locks  and  dams  to  link  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  mighty  Ohio  River.  This 
project  was  authorized  over  30  years  ago. 
That  Is  a  long  time  for  the  people  to  wait 
for  funds.  In  30  years  the  United  States 
has  experienced  growth  of  spectacular 
proportions.  A  navigation  route  such  as 
the  Ohio-Erie  Canal  would  assure  us  of 
an  even  better  record  for  the  next  30 
years. 

The  legacy  of  the  canal  dates  back  to 
George  Washington.  These  plans  fit  his 
vision  for  the  vast  inland  navigation  of 
the  United  States.  With  commerce  in- 
creasing by  the  day  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  time  for  the  canal  is  now. 
We  must  begin  in  fiscal  1967  to  work 
toward  completion  of  this  important 
project.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNDALC  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  It  pttss? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DoncLASl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruentng],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 


Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotjye],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninq],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  FMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Monto'ya]  ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  PROTTTi-],  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson]  .  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampslilre  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senators  from 
Kmsas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Towner]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeM  61, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[No.  291  Leg.] 
TEAS — 61 


Allott 

Hart 

Mu.skle 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bass 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Jackson 

RlblcoS 

Bible 

Javlte 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell.  S  C. 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Russell,  Ga. 

Burdlclc 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

dark 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dlrlcsen 

Manfneld 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McOee 

T\-dinBS 

Ellender 

McGovern 

WUUami;.  N,J. 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Hams 

Mundt 

NAYS — 4 

Lausche 

Scott 

Williams,  Del. 
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NOT  VOnNO— 35 

Alk*n 

(.irJBn 

Montoya 

Andarvon 

Orueuin({ 

Vlurtou 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Hartke 

Miirphy 

CmrUoa 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Church 

HruaUk 

Pell 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N  C. 

lUndolpb 

Curtu 

McCarthy 

Smatber* 

Domlrilclc 

McClellan 

Sp*rkman 

Douglaa 

Mc  In  tyre 

Symincton 

■Mtland 

MetoAlX 

Tower 

Oors 

MUler 

Sothebli:    H-R  17787  >  was  passed 
Mr.    ELI-KNDER.      Mr.    President     I 
move  to  rcco:.. dicier  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pa-'sed 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  rr.nve 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  I*resident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  El- 
LUfDER.  Mr  Russell  of  GeorEia.  Mr  Mc- 
CXtLLAS.  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Magnvsom.  Mr. 
HoiXAHD.  Mr  Stennis.  Mr  Bible  Mr. 
Pastorz.  Mr  Randolth.  Mr  Hrvsk.^,  Mr 
YouifO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Mcndt  ar.d 
Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
efBclency  and  order  which  accompanied 
the  Senates  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  public  works  appropriations  meas- 
ure this  afternoon  may  be  attributed  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  LouLsiana  [Mr 
EulkhderI.  Senator  Ellendir  has  an 
outatandlng  reputation  for  caref'Jl  dili- 
gence and  keen  judgment  and  for  deeply 
appreciating  sound  fl.scal  practices.  All 
of  these  qualities  were  witnessed  by  the 
Senate  today  His  strong  and  most  ar- 
ticulate handling  of  the  mea.sure  made 
Its  swift  acceptance  a  certainty 

Joining  to  support  this  appropriation 
proposal  were  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Utah  fMr.  Moss!,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yot-Nc!,  and  the  .senU.r 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Mon- 
aonrrl.  whose  articulate  abilities  are  al- 
ways welcome 

Other  Senators  also  deserve  high 
praise  for  cooperating  so  graciously  to 
assure  the  successful  disposition  of  this 
measure  today.  Particularly  noteworthy 
were  the  outstandingly  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSKN  who.  once  again  selfles.sly 
Joined  to  a.ssure  final  action  Also,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Scott]  along  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr  Mondale:  and 
many  others  are  to  be  thanked  for  sim- 
ilarly outstanding  cooperative  efforts 

Again,  the  entire  Senate  has  obtained 
another  outstanding  achievement  which 
brings  us  one  step  closer  to  the  comple- 
tion of  business  this  session. 


North  Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Prtbllof  Islands,  to 
oonserv-c  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  Prtbllof  Islands,  and  to  protect 
sea  otters  on  the  high  seas,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  tlie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Lrrrson.  Mr.  Hacen  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DowNixG.  Mr.  Pelly.  and 
Mr  Keith  were  appoLnted  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iS.  2720)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants,  practicable  and  economic  means 
for  the  production  by  the  commercial 
fishing  lnduslr>'  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  Lennon.  Mr 
Hacew  of  California,  Mr  Downing,  Mr. 
Pelly.  and  Mr,  Kepth  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  tlie  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  iHR.  15098) 
to  amend  Public  Law  89-284  relating  to 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
HemisFalr  1968  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenus  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H_R  17788'  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
f.)r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes:  that  the  House 
receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
12  and  13  to  the  bill,  and  concurrt-d 
therein,  and  that  the  House  receded 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and  10 
to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  each 
with  an  amendment.  In  which  it  re- 
Quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  furtlicr  announced  tl^at 
the  Speaker  had  aCQxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

3  1607  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13.  1963.  authorizing  the  eatablUh- 
ment  of  the  Point  Reyea  National  Seaahore 
In  the  State  at  California,  and  for  other 
purposea:  and 

S  3467  An  act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  progr:»ma   for  children 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
Insisted  upon  Its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(8.  2102  >    to   protect  and  conserve  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FACn.rnES  act  of  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business  pursuant  to  a  previous  unani- 
mou-s-consent  agreement  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title 

The  Leclslativc  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14644)   to  amend  the  Higher  Education 


PaclUties  Act  of  1963.  to  extend  It  for  3 
years,  and  for  other  pu:  poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1966". 

rrruE  i — amendments  to   hickeb  eoxjcation 

rACtUTIES  ACT  OF  1983.  KICKER  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  l9eS.  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION   ACT    OF    1958 

EztenMon  of  grants  for  construction  of  vn- 
dergraduate  academic  facilities 
Sec.  101.  (a)  101  la)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years", 

(bi  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  granta 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorl2ed  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  $460,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1666. 

"{2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grant* 
under  this  title  from  allotments  pursuant  to 
section  103  for  use  In  providing  academic  fa- 
cilities for  public  community  colleges  and 
public  technical  institutes  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  $183,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  $;234.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  <  f  malting  grants 
under  this  title  from  allotments  pursuant  to 
section  104  for  use  la  providing  academic 
faclltles  for  Institutions  of  higher  educaUoa 
other  than  pubUc  community  college  and 
public  technical  institutes  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
»4:!0. 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $546,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  and  $702,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

"i;4)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  any  purpose 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  making  grants  for 
such  purpose  the  difference  (If  any)  betweon 
any  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der this  subsection  for  such  purpose  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  sums  which 
were  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  such 
preceding  year  under  this  subsection." 

(c)  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "for  any  fiscal  year"  the  fol- 
lowing:  "ending  prior  to  July  1.  1966". 

(d)  SecUous  103(C)  and  104(c)  of  such 
Act  )  relating  to  the  reallotment  of  appro- 
priations) are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "for  any  fiscal  year". 
Payments    for    adminuitratite    ejrpenses    and 

for  planning 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  l?  amended  to  read  as  follows 

",bi  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3  000  000  during  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1065,  and  June 
30  1966.  and  not  exceeding  $7,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1967.  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fl.'^cal  years.  In  such 
amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary   (1) 
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for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
nf  the  State  plans  approved  under  this  title, 
°and  under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Including  expenses 
which  he  determines  were  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  such  plans,  and  (2)  for  grants. 
UDon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
m'^sloner  determines  will  best  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  State  commissions 
for  Conducting,  either  directly  or  through 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  institutions, 
comprehensive  planning  to  determine  the 
construction  needs  of  institutions  (and 
particularly  combinations  and  regional 
CTouplngs  of  institutions)  of  higher  educa- 
tion Not  more  than  $3,000,000  may  be  ex- 
nended  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  clau.se  d ) .  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  may  expend 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  only  such 
sums  as  Congress   may  hereafter   authorize 

by  law."  „^ 

(bi  Section  601  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  ( 1)  by  striking  out 
subsection  (d)  thereof  and  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  «ub?ecilon  (d).  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "subsections  (b>.  (c).  and 
(d)"  In  the  subsection  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  Insertini;  in  lieu  thereof 
"subeectlons  (b)  and  (c)". 
Extension     of    grants    for    construction    of 

graduate    acadtmic    facilities;    citending 

availability  of  appropriations 

Sec  103.  Section  201  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qu.ilifiod  personnel  critically  needed 
by  the  community.  Industry,  government, 
research,  and  teaching,  the  Commissioner 
shall,  diu-lng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  each  of  the  seven  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  make  construction  grants  to  assist 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  Improve 
existing  graduate  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers,  and  to  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  graduate  schools  and  coopera- 
tive graduate  centers  of  excellence.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  title, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  the  svun  of  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
sum  of  $l'20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  an  appropriation  Is  author- 
ized by  the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  making  such  grants  the  differ- 
ence (If  any)  between  any  specific  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  sums  which  were  appropriated  for  such 
preceding  year  under  such  sentence.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  grants 
under  this  title  until  expended." 
Change  in  federal  shares 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 107(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  PaclU- 
ties Act  of  1963  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  the  cAse  of  project  for  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  other  than  a  public 
community  college  or  public  technical  insti- 
tute, the  Federal  shEu-e  shall  be  not  less  than 
33:3  per  centiun  and  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  its  development  cost;  and  In  the 
case  of  a  project  for  a  public  community  col- 
lege or  public  technical  Institute  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  not  less  than  40  per  centum 
and   not  more   than  60   per   centum  of  Its 


development  cost,  except  that  upon  applica- 
tion by  a  State  commission  the  Commissioner 
may  provide  that  such  SS'-'j  per  centum  min- 
imum, or  such  40  per  centum  minimum,  or 
both,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  project* 
in  such  State". 

(b)  Section  202(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "33V3  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centvmi". 

(c)  Sections  103(b)  and  104(b)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 108(b)  (3)  and  401(d)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  107(b)  and  108(b)  (3)". 

(d)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  is  repealed, 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  Jime  30.  1966. 

Extension  of  loans  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities 
Sec.  105.  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "seven"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sen- 
tence ";  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  the 
sum  of  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years;  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropirated  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation 
Is  authorized  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year,  for  making  such  loans, 
the  difference  (If  any)  between  any  specific 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  the  sums  which  were  ap- 
propriated for  such  preceding  year  under 
such  sentence.  Sums  appropriated  ptirsu- 
ant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal-year  limitations 
for  loans  under  this  title." 

Amendments  to  definition  of  development 
cost 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Subsection  (o  of  section  401 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  im- 
mediately after  "(c)",  (2)  by  redesignating 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B). 
respectively,  (3)  by  redesignating  subclauses 
(A)  and  (B)  as  subclauses  (1)  and  (11).  re- 
specUvely.  and  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  determining  the  development  cost 
with  respect  to  an  academic  facility,  the 
Commissioner  may  Include  expenditures  for 
works  of  art  for  the  facility  of  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centiun  of  the  total  cost  (Including 
such  expenditures)  to  the  applicant  of  con- 
struction of,  and  land  acquisition  and  site 
Improvements  for,  such  facility." 

(b)  Such  subsection  (c)  Is  further  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ",  but  excluding  any  cost  in- 
cvured  before,  or  tmder  a  contract  entered 
Into  before,  the  enactment  of  this  Act",  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  after  such  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  development  cost  any  cost 
Incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract  entered 
Into  before,  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  facility  Included  in  an 
application  approved  after  Jiuie  30,  1966.  the 
devel(q>ment  cost  may  Include  the  cost  of 
architectural  and  engineering  services  per- 
formed after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
whether  or  not  the  cost  was  incurred  under 
a  contract  entered  Into  before  such  enact- 
ment." 
Repeal  of  authority  to  prescribe  a  schcdide 

of  fees  for  certain  inspections  and  related 

acUvitiea 

Sbc.  107.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  304  and  by  redesignat- 


ing subsection  (c)   and  references  thereto  as 
subsection  (b) . 
Providing  that  academic  facilities  will  be 

usable  by  handicapped  persons 
Sec.  108.  Section  40Uai(l)   of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  Uie  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:    "Plans  lor  such  facilities 
shall  be  in  compliance  with  such  standards 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  prescribe  or  approve  in  order 
to  Insure  that  facilities  constructed  with  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act  shall  be, 
to  the  extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons.". 
RevisiOJi  of  maintenance  of  effort   require- 
ment for  college  library  assistance 
Sec  109.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1966.  clauses   (ai   and   ib)   of 
section  202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965    are   each    amended   by   inserting   after 
"June  30,   1965"  the  following:   '■.  or  during 
the  two  fiEC.il  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  "grant  is  requested,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser". 

Three-year  extension  of  assistance  to 
developing  institutions 
Sec.  110.  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  301(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Jtine  30.  1966." 
the  following:  "und  the  sum  of  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19G7,  and 
for  each  of  tlie  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 
Increase  in  minimum  advances  for  reserve 
funds  for  insured  loan  program 
Sec.  111.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
422(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Tlie  amount 
available,  however,  for  advances  to  any  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1968,  shall  not  be  less  than  $25,000,  and  any 
additional  funds  needed  to  meet  this  require- 
ment shall  be  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing (but  below  $25,000  per  year)  the 
amount  available  for  advances  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States." 

Amendment  to  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for 
the  purposes  of  such  act  and  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965 

Sec.  112.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  fvu-ther  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
435  a  new  section  as  folows: 
"District  of  Columbia  student  loan  insur- 
ance program 
"Sec.  436.  (a)  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  establish  a  student  loan  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  meets  the  reqiUrements  of  this 
title  and  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  for  a  State  loan 
Insurance  program  In  order  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  such  Act.  (2)  to 
enter  Into  such  agreements  with  the  Com- 
missioner (3)  to  use  amounts  appropriated 
to  such  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  for  expenses  In  connection  there- 
with, and  (4)  to  accept  and  use  donations  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
applicable  law.  If  the  borrower,  on  any  loan 
Insured  under  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Is  a  minor,  any  note  or 
other  wTitten  agreement  executed  by  him  for 
the  purposes  of  such  loan  shall  create  a  bind- 
ing obligation. 

"(ci  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  Board  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section." 
Revision  of  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ment for  college  equipment  program 
Sec  113.  Effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions filed  after  December  30,   1966.  section 
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a04(b)  of  the  Higher  Educallon  Act  of  ld65 
ia  amended  by  striking  out  ttie  second  scn- 
t«QC«  and  lii3«ruag  In  ileu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "Ajn  institution  of  higher  education  shall 
t>«  eligible  for  a  grant  t-T  i  project  pursuant 
to  this  part  In  any  flacal  year  only  If  such 
IrutltuUon  will  expend  from  current  funds 
for  Instructional  and  library  purpoeea.  other 
thAn  personnel  coRts,  during  such  flsc-ai  year 
an  amoun:  not  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  such  institution  frotn  current 
fund*  for  .luch  purpceee  during  the  prevlou3 
flacal  year  " 
Increase  in  autfiomation  for  Federal  capital 

contributions  for  national  defense  student 

loans 

Sbc.  114  Section  201  of  the  National  De- 
fenae  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
strtilng  out  $190  iX>0.000  for  the  Qscal  year 
ending  June  30  1967,  and  »195.000.000  for 
the  tlsoal  year  ending  June  30,  19*8"  and 
InaertJng  in  lieu  thereof  1320.000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
•aaA.OOCOOO  far  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1968'- 

Loan  canct^llation  fo'  teaching  handicapped 
chUdren,  and  for  teaching  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islaruti 
Sac.  113  I  ai  Section  205i  bi  (  3  (  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  strllcing  out  "and  iBi  for  the 
purposes  of  any  cancellation  pursuant  to 
clause  (A  ■  and  Inserting  :n  lieu  thereof  the 
following  "(Bi  such  rate  shall  be  15  per 
centum  tar  each  complete  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  i  as  so  determined  by  reitula- 
tlons)  of  service  as  a  fuU-tlme  teacher  of 
handicapped  children  (including  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  heajing.  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paOred,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed  or  cjther  health  impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education  i  in  a  public  or  other  nor. profit 
elementary  or  sec^jndarj-  school  system,  anJ 
(C)  for  the  purp«j«es  of  any  cancellation  pur- 
suant to  clause  <  A  i  or  <  Bi  ". 

(b)  Section  I03i  ai  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  Inserting  after  except  that"  the  follow- 
ing: "(1>  as  u-sed  In  section  205'bi  (3i  sucn 
term  Includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  i  2  )  " 

(c)  The  amendments  n[iade  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  teaching  service 
performed  during  academic  years  t)«glnnlng 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whether  the  loan  was  made  before  or  after 
such  enactnjcnt 

Assirtance   m   tndust'-ial  a't^  added    to   title 

III  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 

1958 

Sec.  118  ia>  Effective  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30  1966  clauses  ili  anvl 
(5)  of  section  303ia)  >f  the  National  Defense 
■ducatlon  Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by 
Inaertlng  industrial  arts,"  after  "eco- 
notnlcs." 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  and  1100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1966,  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  flscal  yeeus'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$100  000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19««,  and  $110  000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  anJ 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  jeen" 

TTTLB     n—    CNCOV»ACI.VG     THB     AVAILASILrTT     OF 
NOM-rXDCaAX.  capital   I-OB  NATION.U.  DETtNSX 
BTUSCirr    LOANS 

Purpose 
Sac.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  In- 
crease the  amount  'f  capital  aviillable  for 
student  K>an  funds  pursuant  to  title  11  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  by 
stimulating  non-Federal  investment  In  the 
capitalization  af  these  funds,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reduce  the  amount  of  loitltutlonal 
capital  required  far  student  loan  funds 


Establishing  a  revolving  fund  from  which  in- 
stitutions  rnay   obtain   loans   to  capitalize 
student  loan  funds 
S«r    203,    lai    Section  307  of  the  National 

Defense  Education   Act  of   1968   (relating  to 

loans  to  Institutions;   Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"Loans    to   ifwtitutiOTM.'   reDOlVing   fund 

"Loans  to  Institutions 
"8«c  307,  (a)(1)  DtiTlng  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  June  30.  1968.  the 
Commissioner  may  make  loans,  from  the 
fund  established  by  subsection  (d),  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  provide  all 
or  part  of  the  capital  needed  by  any  such 
Institution  for  making  loans  to  students 
under  this  section  (other  than  capital  need- 
ed to  make  the  Institutional  contribution  re- 
quired by  secUon  204(3)  (Bi)  Loanj"  to 
students  from  such  borrowed  sums  shall  be 
subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  secUon  205  The  require- 
ment in  section  304(3)  (B)  with  respect  to 
institutional  contributions  to  student  loan 
funds  shall  not  apply  to  loans  made  to  In- 
stitutions under  this  section 

■•[2)    A  loan   to  an  Institution  under  this 
section  may  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions,  consistent  with   applicable   provisions 
of  section  204.   as    the   Commissioner   deems 
appropriate.     If  the  Commissioner  de«ms  It 
to  be  necessary  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
purposes    of    this    section    will    be    achieved, 
these  terms  and  conditions  may  Include  pro- 
visions  making   the   institution's   obligation 
to  the  Commissioner  on  such  a  loan  payable 
solely  from  such  revenues  or  other  assets  or 
security    i  including  collections   on    loans   to 
studenu)  as  the  Commissioner  may  approve. 
Such    a    loan   shall    bear    interest   at   a   rate 
which    the   Commissioner    determines   to   be 
adequate  to  cover  (Ai    the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  of  outstand- 
ing   marketable    obligations    of    the    United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of   loans  made  by   the   Commis- 
sioner under  this  section,  and   iB)   probable 
losses. 
Payments  to  Institutions  To  Cover  Certain 
Coeu  Incurred   In   Making  Student  Loans 
Prom  Borrowed  Funds 
"(b)    If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
borrows  funds  from  the  Commissioner  from 
the  fund  established   under  subsection   (di. 
the  Commissioner  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the 
institution    (I)    an  amount  equal  to  90  per 
centum  of  the   loss   to  the   Institution   from 
defaults  on  student   loans  made  from  such 
funds.  (2)   the  amount  by  which  the  Intereet 
payable  by  the  institution  on  such  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  interest  received  by  It  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  funds.  (3)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  expenses  authorized 
by  clause  (3)  of  section  204  to  be  paid  out  of 
a  student   loan    fund   with   respect   to  such 
funds,  and  1 4  i  the  amount  of  principal  which 
IS    canceled    pursuant    to    section   205(b)(3) 
with    respect    to    student    loans    made    from 
such    funds.     There    are    authorized    to    be 
appr-jprlated    without    fiscal-year    limitation 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
•he    purposes   of    this   subsection. 
Limitation  on  Loans  From  Revolving  Fund 
■(C)    The   tiDtal  of   the  loans  made   In  any 
fiscal    year    from    the    funds    ea'abllshed    by 
subsection   id(   shall  not  exceed  ihe  leaser    if 
( 1 )    such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  in 
ipproprtatlon    Acts,   and    i3i    the  dlfTerence 
oetween    $370  000,000    and     the    amount    of 
Federal  capital  contributions  paid  under  this 
title  f.JT  that  year, 

"Revolving  Fund 
"(d)    (1)    There    Is    hereby    created   within 
the  Treasury  a  National  Defense  Education 
Loan  Fund   (hereafter  In  this  section  called 


the  fund)  which  shall  be  available  to  the 
Commissioner  without  flscal-year  UmJtatlon 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  A  business- type  budget  for  the  fund 
shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, considered,  and  enacted  In  the  man- 
ner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102,  103,  and 
104  of  the  Governnient  Corporation  Control 
Act,  31  use,  B47-849)  for  wholly  owned 
aovemment  corporations 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  appropria- 
tions paid  Into  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 
201.  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsecuon,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Commissioner  as  Interest  payments  or  re- 
payments of  principal  on  loans,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
him  from  his  operations  in  connection  with 
this  section  (Other  than  subsection  (b) ).  In- 
cluding any  moneys  derived  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial 
Interests  or  participations  In  assets,  of  the 
fund, 

"(3)  All  loans,  expenses  (other  than  nor- 
mal administrative  exp>en8esi.  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  (other  than  subsection 
(b))  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund.  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments 
of  the  Commissioner  In  connection  with  the 
sale,  under  section  302(C)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  of 
participations  In  obligations  acquired  under 
this  section  From  time  to  tme.  and  at  least 
at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  Interest 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations 
paid  out  for  loans  under  this  section,  less 
the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the 
fund  during  the  year  The  rate  of  such  In- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from 
the  fund  Interest  payments  may  be  de- 
ferred with  approval  of  the  SecretaJ7  of  the 
Treasury  but  any  interest  payments  so  de- 
ferred shall  themselves  bear  interest.  If  at 
any  time  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reas..'nably  prospective  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  201.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
eetablLshed  by  this  subsection  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1967." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following:  "Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  (1) 
for  payments  Into  the  loan  fund  established 
by  section  207(d).  and  2)  In  accordance 
with  agreements  between  the  Commissioner 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education,  for 
payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
which,  together  with  contributions  from  the 
institutions,  shall  be  used  for  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  student  loan  funds," 

I  CI  .-Serti.'n  208  -if  such  Act  is  amended  by 
substltuUng  "title"  for  "subsection"  In  the 
parenthetical  phrase, 

(di  Section  302(C)(3)(B)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  and 
before  the  period:  ",  and  loans  to  help  fi- 
nance student  loin  programs" 
AlUUmrni  among  States  of  funds  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  loans  to  institu- 
tions 

Sec  203  (a)  Section  203  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (relating  to 
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allotments  of  appropriations  among  SUtes) 
fs  amended  by  Inserting  "(for  payment  as 
Federal  capital  contributions  or  as  loans  to 
mTtltutlons  under  section  207) "  after  ■'the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(C)  and  InserUng  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

■•(b)  Funds  available  In  any  fiscal  year  for 
nannent  to  Institutions  under  this  tlUe 
ill'hether  as  Federal  capital  contributions  or 
as  loans  to  institutions  under  section  207) 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201  for  that  year 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  In  such 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  determines  wlU 
best  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (relaUng  to 
the  payment  of  Federal  caplUl  contributions 
to  insUtutlons)  and  the  title  thereto  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•  Z)i5tnt)ufton  among  institutions  of  Federal 
capital  contributions  and  institutional 
loans 

"Sec     203,   (a)     The    Commissioner    shall 
from  Ume   to   time  set  dates  by  which  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  a  State  must 
file  applications  for  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions  and  for  loans  pursuant  to  section  207, 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State  under  sec- 
tion   202(a),     In    the    event    the    total    re- 
nuested   in   such   applications    (which   meet 
the  requirements  established  In  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner )  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such   allotment  of   such   State   available  for 
such  purpose,  the  total  of  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  and  loans  from  such  allotment 
to  each  such  institution  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  requested  In  Its  appli- 
cation as  the  amount  of  such  allotment  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  bears  to  the  total  re- 
quested   In    all    such    appUcaUons.     In    the 
event  the   total   requested  In  such  applica- 
tions which   are  made   by  Institutions  In  a 
State  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  allot- 
ment (?f  such  State  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  Commissioner  may  reallot  the  re- 
maining amount  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
date  or  dates  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to 
other   SUtes   in    proportion   to   the   original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  section  202 
for  such  year 

"(b)  Sums  allotted  among  States  pursuant 
to  section  202(b)  shall  be  aUocated  among 
Institutions  within  States  In  such  mann» 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  beat 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  capital  contribution  to 
an  institution  shall  be  paid  to  It  from  time 
to  time  In  such  Installments  as  the  Com- 
missioner determlnee  will  not  result  In  un- 
necessary accumulations  in  the  student  loan 
fund  established  under  Its  agreement  under 
this  title," 

(c)  (1)  So  much  of  section  206(a)  of  such 
Act  as  precedee  paragraph  (1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "an  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204", 

(2i  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  206(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  balance" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  balance". 
(31  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  206  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
parenthetical  clause  thereof  (and  before  the 
close  parenthesis)  "and  without  regard  to 
loans  pursuant  to  section  207". 
Effective  date 
Sec  204.  (a)  The  timendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  payments 
to  student  loan  funds  made  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  except  In  the  case  of  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  commitments  (made 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  make  loans 
vmder  section  207  of  the  National  Defenae 
Education  Act  of  1958  as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized, at  the  request  of  any  institution,  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  convert  a 
Federal  capital  contribution  to  a  student 
loan  fund  of  such  Institution,  made  under 
title  n  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant thereto  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  to  a  loan  under  section  207  of  such 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  will  be 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the 
week;  and.  insofar  as  he  knows,  what 
may  be  calendared  for  the  early  part  of 
next  W66k* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  now  is  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill.  We  wUl  not  finish  that  bill 
today,  incidentally. 

That  bill  will  be  followed  next  week  by 
the  military  construction  appropriation 

bill. 

I  would  Eissume  that  shortly  there- 
after a  bill  having  to  do  with  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  would 
follow. 

There  will  be  a  bill  or  two  having  to 
do  with  investment  credit  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  is  doing  his  best 
to  conclude  hearings  on  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  bill;  and  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  doing  the  same  on  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations. 

There  are  several  conference  reports. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  is  In  the  Chamber  now  ready 
to  take  up  one.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  has  another. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  was  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  made  the  un- 
finished business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Early  this  after- 
noon I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  at 
conclusion  of  debate  and  disposal  of  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  it  be  laid 
down  and  made  the  pending  business.  I 
said  that  without  asking  for  a  quorum 
call,  I  must  admit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  (jeorgla.  I  have  no 
objection,  but  that  is  rather  unusual 
procedure,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  is  unusual. 
Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    It  is  un- 
usual to  fix  the  pending  business  when 
one  bill  is  under  consideration  without 
displacing  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  unusual.  It 
has  been  done  two  or  three  times.  That 
is  no  excuse,  but  if  the  Senator  wUl  in- 
dulge me,  when  I  made  that  proposal 
I  had  something  in  mind  inherent  in 
tlie  regxmslbility  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  distinguished  leader 
in  his  respMisibility.  but  has  there  been 
any  other  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  biU? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  there  will 
be  one,  there  will  be  at  least  a  call  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  fur- 
ther, whether  he  anticipates  any  record 
votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  doubt  it 
very  much  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
urge  Senators  not  to  leave  the  Chamber 
or  their  office  buildings  because  some- 
thing may  come  up  in  which  they  may 
have  a  vital  interest. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17788 1  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17788)  "making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  3,  and  9. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ntun- 
bered  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  11, 
And  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  5,  10,  12. 

and  13. 

John  O.  Pastore, 
RiCHABxi  B,  Russell, 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
John  L.  McClzllan, 
Spessakd  L,  Holland, 
A.  S.  Mntx  Monronet, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Mabcaset  Chase  SMrrH, 
Thos.  H.  Kcchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Otto  E,  Passman, 
John  J,  Rooney, 
William  H,  Natcher, 
Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Jejtkry  Cohelan, 
Clarence  D,  Long, 
George  Mahon, 
Silvio  O.  Conti, 
Mark  Andrews, 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  two  Houses 
completed  action  in  this  conference  yes- 
terday. The  amount  agreed  to  for  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  title  I  of  the 
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bill,  is  $2,336  490.500  Thus  Is  the  exact 
amount.  a.s  pa-sjed  the  Striate  on  Octobt-r 
5.  The  or.ly  c.':a:i(je  made  m  the  figures 
from  the  *ay  the  bi.l  parsed  the  Senate 
was  to  reduce  the  suni  fur  supporting 
awlstance  by  $2.5  million  and  to  Increase 
the  sum  for  A:!:ance  for  F'rogress  devel- 
opment loans,  by  $25  million. 

With  reference  to  section  205  of  the 
authorization  act.  the  House  bill  forbade 
the  transfer  of  any  funds  from  develop- 
ment loans  to  the  World  Bank  or  any  of 
Its  affiliates,  ar.d  In  view  of  a  provision 
In  the  authorization  act.  this  limitation 
had  the  etiect  of  freezing  10  percent  of 
the  development  loan  funds  The  Sen- 
ate had  removed  this  House  provision 
from  ii\e  appropriation  bill,  and  In  con- 
ference the  managers  from  the  two 
Houses  agreed  upon  compromise  lan- 
guage which  makes  It  permissive  for  the 
President  to  transfer  funds  if  he  so  de- 
termines 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
will  th.e  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr  PASTORF     I  yield. 

Mr.  SAL'IONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
the  rep<;)rt  of  the  conference  was  unani- 
mous, resulting,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 
In  the  exact  amount  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Senate. 

The  .Tiam  problem  was  section  2C5. 
which  I  thinlc  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr  FfLBRiGHT!  wishes  to  discuss  in 
a  moment  Agreement  was  reached  by 
Inserting  the  same  language  that  was  in 
the  bill — the  authorization  bill — a  year 
ago.  It  IS  slightly  different  from  the  lan- 
guage iv.  the  authorization  bill  this  year. 
It  leaves  to  the  President  discretion  as 
to  whether  to  transfer  the  money  to  in- 
ternational agencies 

As  the  House  was  adamant  on  the  pro- 
vision, I  personally  believe  that  this  is  as 
good  a  compromise  as  we  could  get. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fi'^m  Rhcxle  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  yield 

Mr  fX'LBRIGHT  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr  Pas- 
tore),  for  the  result  that  he  has  achieved 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  ret?ard  to 
section  205  of  the  authorlzint;  act  T);  ^ 
other  b<xly  has  heref^jfore  prohibited  the 
use  of  development  I'und.s  In  multilateral 
operation.'^  Now,  however,  such  use  Is 
left  to  the  discretion  ^;  the  President 
which,  as  the  Senator  fn)m  Meuisachu- 
setts  has  stated.  Is  exactly  what  I  had 
proposed  in  past  years 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
bringing  this  about 

While  I  am  about  it.  I  also  think  it  Is 
most  remarkable  that  the  Senator  was 
able  to  have  the  exact  amount  left  in 
which  the  Senate  passed,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  a«aln  on  that  score 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr  El- 
LBirDBRl  also  deserves  great  credit,  be- 
cause he  had  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing that  amount  In  the  first  place  Thu.<. 
on  the  whole,  tn  a  very  difficult  bill.  I 
think  that  the  Senate  committee  did  a 
very  fine  ^'ob  Indeed,  and  I  am  most 
grateful 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  let  me 
say  at  this  Juncture  that  the  amendment 
accepted    jn   the   floor   and    which   met 


with  my  approval  especially,  as  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  JavitsI. 
was  deleted  in  conference,  not  so  much 
that  there  was  objection  to  the  tone  or 
the  spirit  of  the  amendment,  as  much  as 
it  was  the  fear  of  what  impact  it  might 
have. 

I  am  very  happy  that  It  came  to  our 
conference,  because  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  going  to  be 
persistent  in  its  introduction,  and  I  would 
welcome  its  Introduction  at  a  future  date, 
at  which  time  we  would  understand  it 
much  better. 

When  it  was  under  consideration  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  discuss  it  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be- 
cause while  the  committee  had  agreed 
with  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  had  misgivings  as  to  what  its 
impact  might  be.  He  looked  at  It  not 
askance,  but  with  favor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  I  think  that  as  this  Is 
a  matter  of  policy  with  which  we  are 
dealing  on  the  antlmilitary  Junta  amend- 
ments, I  think  it  is  Important  to  Impress 
the  people  of  Central  and  South  America 
with  the  fact  that  tliere  is  considerable 
sentiment  In  this  country  which  frowns 
upon  military  Juntas  taking  over  demo- 
cratic governments  in  ways  outside  their 
constitutions,  and  that  Latin  America  by 
now  should  be  growing  more  mature  in 
that  regard,  that  the  days  of  the  '•caudil- 
los"  are  over.  Just  as  the  days  of  send- 
ing in  the  Marines  are  over.  It  may  take 
a  little  time  to  get  those  facts  sold  to  both 
Houses,  but  then  I  think  a  declaration  by 
both  Houses  would  be  very  advantageous. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  kind  enough  to  accept 
was  prospective  in  its  operations,  thereby 
avoiding  the  problem  which  had  con- 
cerned the  Department  of  State  regard- 
ing Argentina. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  along  this 
line,  but  I  am  very  grateful  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made  his 
intentions  clear  to  me. 

I  shall  persevere  so  that  the  Senate 
will  come  to  look  upon  my  amendment 
favorably,  because  it  will  be  supporting 
a  good  thing  and.  in  my  Judgment,  if 
the  urgency  continues — and  my  infor- 
mation from  Latin  America  is  that  it 
will,  and  there  are  dangers  elsewhere — 
ultimately,  not  before  too  long,  my  sug- 
gestions will  be  accepted  by  both  Houses 
in  some  bill  In  some  form. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  ulil 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  JAVITS     I  yield 

Mr  FUI3RIGHT  I  associate  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  that 
expression.  I  did  discuss  it  with  the  Sen- 
ator There  are  some  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  Argentine  case,  but  I  cer- 
tainly associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment In  regard  to  military  juntas.  They 
do  not  .S4?em  to  have  a  chance  in  the  fu- 
ture. Whenever  there  is  an  overthrow 
of  constitutional  governments,  the  Juntas 
do  not  seem  to  last  long. 

I  call  attention  to  section  251  of  the 
Authorizing  Act,  which  gives  authority 


to  transfer  up  to  15  percent  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank.  I  wish  to  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  this.  Unless  our  efforts  can 
be  directed  to  multilateral  aid  in  our  aid 
programs,  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  such  bills.  Now  we  have  made 
a  breakthrough  and  have  given  the  ad- 
ministration authority  to  do  it.  If  the 
admmistration  refuses  to  do  it,  the  door 
will  be  closed,  and  I  shall  oppose  bilateral 
aid  bills  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  interest- 
ingly enough,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
ArkansEis  [Mr.  Fulbright]  is  with  me 
with  respect  to  tlie  subject  of  military 
juntas,  I  am  on  his  side  of  his  proposi- 
tion that  aid  should  so  through  interna- 
tional agencies.  Tlie  most  distinguished 
record  of  international  aid  is  that  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  Inter-American  Bank 
has  built  up  a  great  record  under  the 
direction  of  Felipe  Herrera. 

We  are  now  getting  specific.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  the  World  Bank  or 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
making  a  loan  which  is  not  identified 
with  the  United  States.  If  anyone  gets 
anything  in  the  way  of  aid,  it  is  identi- 
fied with  the  United  States,  and  we  get 
the  credit  for  what  is  done.  That  is 
critically  Important. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bayh  amendment  was  retfdned  in  con- 
ference. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  conference,  for  their  indulgence  in 
pursuing  this  matter.  As  I  said  when  we 
discussed  the  subject  briefly  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  the  third  time  we  have  asked 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  We  be- 
labored the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
two  occasions.  He  was  patient  with  us. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  U»k  the 
matter  to  conference.  We  were  success- 
ful in  getting  it  in  the  bill. 

I  understand  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr  McClellan)  is  investigat- 
ing some  of  the  improprieties  which  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  procurement 
in  South  Vietnam.  Representative  Moss, 
of  California,  has  also  been  looking  into 
It.  In  the  area  of  steel  purchases  in  Viet- 
nam, we  ha\e  .struck  a  blow  for  cleaning 
up  corruption  in  purchasing  practices  in 
tl^is  one  .small  area  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senat<3r  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  It  is  go- 
ing to  help  procurement  practices  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr  PASTORE     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence re[K)rt  be  adopted. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  tlie 
Senate  to  House  bill  177H8.  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Rfsoh-^d.  That  the  House  recede  from  ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate    numbered    12    and    13    to    the    bUl 
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(HR.  17"88)    enUtled  "An  Act  making  ap- 

proprlLtious  for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30.  1967.  iuid  for  other  purposes",  and 
concur   therein 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  language  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  .Senate,  insert: 

'■Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  205  of  tlie  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  iunended.  and  the  President, 
alter  consideration  of  the  extent  of  addi- 
tional participation  by  other  countries,  may 
make  available,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  determines,  not  to  exceed  10  per 


QHTit.iinn  ol  this  appropriation  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Development 
Association,  or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws 
governing  United  States  participation  in 
such  Institutions,  If  any,  and  the  governing 
statutes  thereof  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 201  or  any  other  requirements  of  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  10,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
change  the  Section  number  from  "119"  to 
"118". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 


ments of  the  House  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  5  and  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  w'as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  of  ap- 
propriations reflecting  by  indl\1dual 
item  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
House  bill,  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  final 
amount  agreed  to  in  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Foreian  assistance  approprintwn  hiU,  1967  {H.H.  17788)— Comparative  .^Intement  of  the  appropriations  for  1966,  the  budget  estimates  for 

1967,  and  the  amounts  ncommended  in  the  bdl 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Itpm 


Appropriiitions. 
1906 


Budcet 

estimates. 

1067 


House  bUI, 
1967 


Senate  bill, 
1967 


Conference 
action 


FUNDS  APPROPWATEn   TO   THE   rFiE.-iintNT 


Mutual  defense  and  development : 
Econoniir  iissistuncc: 

Technical  cooporalion  and  dcvilopinciit  Brrmts. 

American  schools  and  hnsojt  ils  uliruad 

Special  foreign  currency  prdu'rain — . 

Surveys  of  In  vestment  nppurtr.nliiis.   

International  orsaniz  itions  and  programs  — 

Addllioniil  I'.N.  Children's  Fund 

SupfKirtlnB  assistance - 

Coniiuzeucy  fund.Reneral 

Contlnncnry  fund,  southeast  Asl.i 

Alliance  for  I*ro|jress: 

Technical  cooperation  and  dcvcl  ipiiient  grants. 

Ilevelopment  loans - 

Development  loans 

Adiidnlstrative  expenses,  Air> 

Adrainistnitive  expenses.  State  Dcpurlnipnt 


$201,333.(KjO 
7,000,000 


144,755,000 


$J31,310,000 
10,  Ui»g,  000 


140, 433, 000 


()R4,  210.  000 
l.V),  OKI,  000 

S9.  (m,  000 
:,'.  wx),  0(1(1 1 

435. 1'i.'i,  (J0<1  ; 
Cl-<,  L'25,000 
.5.1. 220. 000  I 
3, 142,  000 


747, 200, 000 
7a  000, 000 


87, 700, 000 
455, 300, 000 
665, 388,  (KX) 

57,387,000 
3, 255, 000 


Subtotal,  economic  assistuTiii'  

General  provisions  (sec.  U8)  reduction— not  allocated  by  llouse. 


2. 4(a.  000.  ooo 


2.468,962,000 


Total,  economic  assistance .. 

.Military  asfiistuncc: 

Military  assistance -- 

Limitation  on  aduiinlstrative  expenses 


2,463.0(0,000 

1  1.470.000,  OdO 

(2:i,  !-l'',00ll: 


2,468,962,000 

■•  917,  OOO,  O-W 
'  (23, 500, 000) 


$200,  000,  000 

10, 989,  000 

1,000,000 

"iio,  433,066 

(1,000,000) 

69a  000, 000 

7a  00a  000 


87,700,00(i 
420,300,000 
590, 030, 000 

54,240,000 
3, 100,  000 


$200, 000. 000 

la  98C,  000 

1,000,000 

""i46,'433,"666 

(1,000,0001 

715, 000, 000 

35, 00a  000 


87, 700, 000 
395,300,000 
500,000,000 

55.813,500 
3, 255, 000 


S2oaooaooo 

la  989. 000 

1,000,000 

"iio,"  433,' 666" 
(i,o(]aooo) 

690, 000,  OOJ 
35, 00a  000 


87,700,000 
42"),  300, 000 
500,000,000 

55,813,500. 
3,255,000 


2,267,762,000 
—45, 690, 200 


2,222,065,800 

825,000,000 
(23, 000, 000) 


2, 144, 490,  500 


2,144,490,600 

792,000,000 
(23, 030, 000) 


Total,  title  T.  forcipn  .issistunce 


«  3, 033.  000, 000  '      '3. 385, 962, 000 


«  3, 047, 065, 800  I      «  2, 936, 490, 500 


2, 144, 490, 500 


2, 190,  500, 000 

792, 000,  000 
(•23,000,000) 


«  2, 936, 490, 500 


TITLE  11— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (oTHER) 


FUNDS  API'RdlKlATKI)  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Peace  Corps -  -- 

Limitation  on  ndmlni.'strativp  ex[ionses 


DEfABTMENT  OF  THE   ARMY — nvil  FUyCTlONS 


Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  admlnistnitiuti. 
Prftn?jity  claims .- 


DEPAETIIENT  OF   HKAITH.   EDUCATION,  AND  WEUABK 

Assistance  to  refugees  Id  the  limed  States -- 

DF.PARTMF.NT  OF  STATE 

Migration  and  refugee  Bssist;iiice 

FCNPS   APPROrRIATEP  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Investment  in  Inter-American  Development  Bank.- 

Investment  In  Asiim  ncvoloprnent  Hank -. 

Subscription  to  the  Intemfttlonal  Development  .Association 


'?i02,  orio,  000 

(24, 100, 000) 


14,773,000 


Total,  title  II,  foreign  n.<^l3taiice  (other). 


42,600,000 


iJ  7,575,000 


455,  S.SO,  000 
140,000,000 
104,000,000 


•$.112,150,000 
•  (25.200,0(30) 


14,893,000 
'•21,040,000 


"51,000,000 


6,050,000 


$110,000,000 
(24,  .500. 000) 


14,893,000 
21,040,000 


"51,000,000 


6, 050, 000 


260,000,000 

"i64,"66o,  000' 


866, 828, 000 


559,  133.  000 


250,000,000 

'i64,'666,'666 


$iiaooo,ooo 

(24,600,000) 


14,893,000 
21,040,000 


"51,000,000 


6,060,000 


556, 983, 000 


250,000,000 
164,666,666 


556, 983.  000 


$110,000,000 
124,600,000) 


14,893,000 
21,040,000 


"51,000.000 


6,050,000 


250,000,000 

164,066,"  666' 


5.56, 983, 000 


TITLE  III— EXPORT-IMPORT  B.A.NK  OF  WASHINGTON 

($1, 186, 120,  000) 
(4.107.00(11 

($2,108,241,000) 
(4. 134,  000) 

($2,108,241,000) 
(4, 134.  (XK)) 

($2,108,241,000) 

14,134.000) 

($2,108,241,000) 

Limitation  on  administrative  pvpensps -- 

^4. 134.  (kXii 

Total,  title  III,  Export  Ir:ii«rt  Bimk 

(1.190.227.000) 

(2,112,375,000) 

(2,112,375,000) 

(2,112,376,000) 

(2,112,375.000) 

Grand  total  all  tillM                                                  --  --• 

4.  799.  SJS,  000 

3, 945, 095, 000 

3, 604.  048, 800 

3.  493.  473.  500 

3. 493, 473,  500 

'  Includes  I280,oai,00fi  lar  South  Vietnam  contained  In  the  fiscal  year  1966  military 
assistance  appropriation  and  $300,000,000  appropriated  in  2d  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1966,  for  South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  sec.  510  special  authority. 

'  Does  not  include  fur. Is  tor  South  Vietnam  military  assistance  proeram.  Buch  funds 
are  now  Included  in  Dei-artment  of  Defense  appropriations. 

'  Budget  did  ndt  propose  any  limitation. 

'  Viiobllgated  halmices.  as  of  June  30,  1965,  reappropriated. 

'  t'nobllgated  balances,  as  nf  June  30,  1966,  requested  to  be  reappropriated. 


'  Unobligated  balances,  as  of  June  30,  196t'.,  reappropriiited. 
'  In  addition.  $12,100,000  o(  unobligated  funds  reappropriated. 
•  Includes  Sl.OSO.OOO  contained  Ln  H.  Doc.  448. 
'  Includes  $700,000  contained  in  II.  Doc.  448. 
'«  Coi.tained  in  H.  Doc.  3»3. 

11  In  addition.  $l.n32.9<*7  of  prior  year  funds  reappropriateO. 
"  In  addition,  $I.(.82.ti9T  ol  prior  year  fund.*;  reapfiroprlated. 
'•  In  addition.  $371,000  of  prior  year  funds  reappropriated. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  ritfht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
^nk  unanimous  consent  that  ihe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  ls  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaurs 
may  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  This  request 
has  been   cleared   *nth   the  other   side 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  may  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
so  that  certain  unobjected  to  item.s  on 
the  Calendar  may  be  considered  expe- 
ditiously 

The  PRESIDING  OFI•^CER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consider  measures  on  the  calendar  btttln- 
nlng  with  Calendar  No.  1648  'S.  1101  • 
and  proceed  in  sequence  to  the  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  MINERAL 
INTERESTS       OF       THE       UNITED 
STATES    OP    CERTAIN    PROPERTY 
NEAR  ORANGEBITtG.  SC.  TO  AL- 
LEN  E    DOMINICK 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   <S    1101>    to  provide   for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of 
the   United   States   of   certain   property 
near  Orangeburg.  S  C  ,  to  Allen  F  Doml- 
nlck.  the  owner  of  such  property,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  line  6.  after  the 
word   "the",   to  strike   out  "Secretary." 
and  Insert  "Secretarj-.  as  of  the  time  the 
conveyance  is  made  and  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  making  the  conveyance      No 
conveyance  shall   be  made   unless  such 
payment  is  made  within  one  year  after 
the  Secretary  notifies  him  of  the  total 
amoimt  to  be  paid  ".  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  at  nes  of  th.e  United  Statei  of 
Americu  in  Conf/re'is  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlo.'  shall  convey  to 
Allen  E  Dominlck.  of  Orangeburg.  South 
Carolina  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  re- 
served to  the  United  State*  In  and  to  seventy- 
nine  and  one-hundred-and-elghty-four  one- 


thousandths  acres  located  near  Orangeburg. 
South  Carolina,  and  mi.ire  i.>«rtlcularly  de- 
scribed in  a  deed,  dated  Jsnuary  30.  1964, 
and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  ploaa  and  general  seaslona  of 
Orangeburg  County,  South  OaroUua,  In  deed 
book  a<JO.  page  500,  upon  payment  to  the 
crmted  State*  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Allen  E  Dominlck  of  the  fair  market  value 
thereof,  if  any.  aa  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  of  the  time  the  conveyance  is  made 
and  the  administrative  c<>st«  of  making  the 
conveyance  No  conveyance  shall  be  made 
unless  such  payment  la  made  within  one 
year  after  the  Secretary  notlflea  him  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No  1680  >.  explalnmg  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

PtraPOSK   OP    MEAATTKC 

3  1101  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  sell,  for  fair  market  value  plus 
the  administrative  coet  of  conveyancing,  the 
mineral  rights  reserved  by  the  United  States 
In  a  tract  of  some  79  184  acres  of  land  lo- 
cated in  Orangeburg,  8  C  ,  to  Allen  E,  Domi- 
ruck,  the  surface  owner. 

Officers  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
testified  at  the  bearings  that  there  were  no 
Pederaj  mineral  leases  or  leaae  applications 
pending  on  the  tract,  and  that  the  U  8  Geo- 
logical Survey  did  not  believe  the  lands  to 
have  any  mineral  values.  There  la  no  record 
of  mineral  activity  In  the  vicinity 

The  subject  lands  had  been  owned  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  (now  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration)  and  were 
conveyed  to  the  predeceaaors  In  Utle  of  Allen 
E  Dominlck  on  November  5,  1945.  with  a 
reservation  of  73  percent  of  the  minerals  in 
them  In  19S0.  Congress  enacted  general 
legislation  authorizing  surface  owners  of 
lands  the  status  of  which  was  similar  to  the 
subject  lands  to  purchase  the  reserved  min- 
eral rights  If  application  therefor  was  filed 
within  7  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
law  or  from  the  date  of  acquisition  of  the 
minerals  estate  by  the  United  States,  which- 
ever Is  later.  In  areas  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determined  after  consultation 
with  the  Dejjartment  of  the  Interior  and  com- 
petent local  authorities  that  there  was  no 
active  mineral  developments  or  leasing,  the 
nUneral  Interests  covered  by  a  single  applica- 
tion would  be  sold  for  $1  In  other  areas, 
the  mineral  Interests  were  to  be  sold  at  their 
fair  market  value  Any  mineral  eatatea  not 
conveyed  to  the  surface  owners  under  the  act 
of  September  6.  1950.  were  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  the  expiration 
of  the  cutoff  periods  specified  in  the  statute 
(act  of  Sept.  8.  1960.  found  in  7  U^  C.  103»- 
10391 

While  enactment  of  the  statute  and  publi- 
cation of  implementing  regulations  were  pub- 
lic acts  and  peraonal  notice  given  owners 
In  moet  Instances.  It  appears  that  In  some 
cases  successor  surface  owners  did  not  have 
actual  knowledge  of  their  rights  The  time 
for  exercise  of  those  rights  now  has  expired, 
and  hence  special  legislation  for  specific.  In- 
dividual cases  such  as  the  instant  one  is 
necessary 

Mr  Dominlck  came  into  possession  of  the 
property  in  1964.  after  the  cutoff  period  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  now  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ments  reservation  of  76  percent  of  the  min- 
eral rights  constitutes  a  cloud  on  the  title  of 


the  surface  owner  so  that  he  Is  unable  to 
obtain  the  financing  necessary  to  develop 
his  property 


PICTURED  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE.  MICH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  8678'  to  esUblish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "Map",  to  strike  out  "NL-PR- 
7001A,  July  1966"  and  insert  "NL-PR- 
7100A,  July  1966". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin  1  on  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  SkNATOR  GRimN 

The  Pictured  Rocks  area.  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Is  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  land  that  should  be  ac- 
quired and  developed  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment. It  Is  estimated  that  Pictured 
Rocks  win  attract  more  than  one  million 
visitors  during  the  next  decade,  and  it  la 
eesentUil  that  our  visitors  enjoy  this  natural 
wonder  of  sandstone  cliffs  and  rich  forests 
and  beautiful  lakes  In  a  properly-main- 
tained parkland  setting. 

We  have  overcome  many  obstacles  In 
reaching  what  I  believe  Is  a  very  satisfactory 
final  version.  Earlier  objections  by  home- 
owners in  the  Munlsing  area  have  been  set- 
tled equitably  and  amiably.  The  bill  ex- 
cludes from  the  lakeshore,  certain  land  near 
Munlsing  on  which  there  ore  a  number  of 
homes 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  Industry  In  re- 
solving other  problems  We  have  settled  the 
grievances  of  homeowners  and  commerce 
aUke — while  creating  a  magnificent  lake- 
shore  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  Americans 
This  constitutes  a  Job  well  done. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  proper 
preservation  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  area 
could  only  have  been  possible  through  a  Fed- 
eral effort  The  State  of  Michigan,  as  Gov- 
ernor Romney  has  pointed  out,  simply  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  adequately  exploit 
this  recreational  opportunity.  It  woul(l  re- 
quire more  than  the  State's  total  state  parks 
budget  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  for 
Michigan  to  duplicate  the  proposed  Federal 
acquisition  and  development  plan.  Hence, 
there  are  fundamental  reasons  for  a  Federal 
effort  in  the  Pictured  Rocks  area,  for  only 
by  such  a  cooperative  effort  can  we  develop 
and  maintain  the  kind  of  lakeshore  that  will 
help  build  tourism  In  the  Upper  Peninsula 
and  provide  for  all  Americans  a  great  na- 
tional recreational  area 

The  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore 
will  preserve  for  our  citizens  some  of  the 
most  splendid  scenery  our  continent  can 
offer  And  because  this  preservation  Is 
clearly  In  the  national  interest — and  is  Just 
as  clearly  of  national  significance — I  whole- 
heartedly support  this   measure 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  in  1961  I 
Introduced,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  our 
beloved  former  colleague.  Senator  Pat 
McNamara.  S.  2152.  to  establish  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  In  the  magnificent 
stretch  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 
This  action  was  taken  following  the  1959 
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report  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
recommending  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment for  recreation  purposes  of  this 
sweep  of  virtually  untouched  beauty.  In 
retrospect  the  time  between  1961  and 
this  moment  seems  long.  But  anyone 
who  observes  the  evolution  of  these 
shoreline  proposals  appreciates  that 
many  interests  and  concerns  must  be 
identified  and  resolved  before  the  Con- 
gress can  be  in  position  finally  to  act. 

Over  the  intervening  5  years  I  have 
met  on  many,  many  occasions  with  those 
whose  interests  were  involved  and  who 
had  voiced  concern  about  this  proposal. 
These  meetings  have  occurred  here  in 
Washington  and  in  the  area  of  the  pro- 
posed park.  The  principal  property 
owner  in  the  proposed  park  area  Is  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.  Thioughout 
these  5  years  this  company  has  demon- 
strated an  extraordinai-y  appreciation  of 
the  long-tcnn  public  interest  Involved 
and  has  worked  diligently  to  help  develop 
something  unusual  In  proposals  of  this 

sort. 

Together  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  we  have  de- 
vised a  bill  which  divides  the  Lakeshore 
in  two  zones — a  shoreline  zone  of  27.500 
acres  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  scenery  and  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation activities,  and  an  Inland  buffer 
zone  of  39.500  acres  within  which  se- 
lected harvesting  of  timber  may  be  car- 
ried on  but  which  will  be  so  managed  as 
to  protect  the  shoreline. 

Throughout  these  years  of  effort  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  its 
able  chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  have  maintained  constant  in- 
terest. The  first  field  hearing  was  held 
In  Escanaba  in  1964  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wis- 
consin, at  which  time  the  blU  pending 
was  S.  1143.  It  was  at  this  hearing  that 
Raymond  F.  Clevenger,  then  an  attor- 
ney in  practice  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  testified  and  strongly  endorsed  the 
establishment  of  the  park.  Raymond  P. 
Clevenger  now  is  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Michigan's  11th  District, 
the  district  which  Includes  the  Pictured 
Rocks  Lakeshore.  With  his  entrance 
into  the  other  body  In  1965,  efforts  to  cre- 
ate this  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
were  enhanced  enormously.  The  Senate 
now  has  the  opportunity,  after  5  years  of 
careful,  responsible  study,  to  establish  a 
national  lakeshore  along  Lake  Superior's 
south  shore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  proposal.  I  havt  every  con- 
fidence that  history's  verdict  will  be  ap- 
proving and  that  time  will  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  such  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1681)  explainiog  the  purposes 
of  the  blU 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  8678,  and  a  companion  measure,  S. 
2057,  Introduced  by  Senators  Hast  and  Mc- 


Namara, proposes  the  establishment  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  its  administration  as 
a  unit  ol  the  national  park  system. 

BACKGROITND 

The  U.S.  portion  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  a 
shoreline  of  6,480  miles — 4,000  on  the  main- 
land and  1,480  around  the  Islands  In  the 
lakes.  As  of  1960.  the  Federal  Government 
owned  about  4.5  percent  (243  miles)  of  this 
shoreline,  the  States  about  6.8  percent,  and 
local  governments  about  1.5  percent.  The 
remaining  87  percent  was  privately  owned. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  nationwide  pic- 
ture that  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resoiu-ces 
Review  Commission  spoke  of  a  few  years  ago 
In  its  report  entitled  "Outdoor  Recreation 
for  America": 

"Historically,  the  shoreline  has  been  rela- 
tively neglected  by  the  Nation  as  a  public 
resource.  It  has  been  left  for  acquisition 
and  use  by  whoever  wanted  to.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  some  90  percent  of  this  limited, 
highly  desirable  resource  is  under  private 
control,  about  &-7  percent  is  In  public  rec- 
reation areas,  and  about  3  percent  Is  In  re- 
stricted military  areas.  The  central  problem 
Is  to  secure  adequate  access  to  shorelines  for 
public  recreation.  In  the  light  of  the  pre- 
vailing pattern  of  ownership,  this  means 
public  acquisition  of  shoreline  areas  and 
other  governmental  action  to  guarantee 
rights  of  access  to  the  general  public." 

The  Pictured  Rocks  area  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  land  that  can  and  should 
be  acquired  for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  It 
was  recommended  for  consideration  as  addi- 
tions to  the  national  park  system  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  7  years  ago. 
A  somewhat  larger  Pictured  Rocks  area  than 
Is  covered  by  H.R.  8678  was  recommended  in 
the  1959  report  of  the  National  Park  Service 
entitled  "Great  Lakes  Shoreline  Recreation 
Area  Survey."  This  report  characterized  the 
area  as  displaying  "some  of  the  most  varied 
and  picturesque  scenery  to  be  found  on  the 
Great  Lakes"  and  recommended  that  because 
of  "Its  unique  and  spectacular  scenery — un- 
matched elsewhere  on  the  Great  Lakes — 
•  •  •  [ItJ  be  given  further  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  plan  for  preservation." 

This  study  has  now  been  completed  and  the 
committee  (Including  particularly  its  mem- 
bers who  visited  the  area  last  fall  and  held 
public  hearings  there)  Is  fully  satlsfled  that 
the  proposed  new  national  lakeshore  should 
become  a  reality.  It  is  one  of  three  such 
areas  located  on  the  Great  Lakes— the  other 
two  being  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  Indiana 
Dunes — on  which  the  committee  has  acted 
favorably  during  the  present  Congress. 

LOCATION   AND   SIZE 

The  lands  to  be  Included  in  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore  lie  In  Alger  County 
between  Munlsing  and  Grand  Marals  on  the 
Lake  Superior  side  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan.  By  road  the  area  is  450  miles  from 
Detroit.  425  miles  from  Lansing  and  Grand 
RapldB,  400  miles  from  Chicago,  325  miles 
from  Duluth,  126  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  80  miles  from  Escanaba.  The  estimate 
Is  that  the  area  will  attract  1  million  visitor- 
days  or  more  by  the  time  it  is  10  years  old. 

The  national  lakeshore  will  border  Lake 
Superior  for  39  miles,  more  or  less,  and  will 
vary  In  depth  from  2  to  5  miles.  Its  bound- 
aries will  embrace  67,000  acres  of  land  and 
6,320  acres  of  water  stirface. 

The  proposal  Includes  two  distinct  zones— 
a  shoreline  zone  of  27,500  acres  which  will  be 
devoted  primarily  to  the  preservation  of  its 
scenery  and  outstanding  natural  feattires 
and  to  outdoor  recreation  activities  and  a 
buffer  zone  of  39,500  acres  within  which  nor- 
mal timber  harvesting  activities  will  be  car- 
ried on  but  which  will,  in  part  at  least,  be 
available  for  recreation  use  and  will  be  so 
managed  that  protection  Is  afforded  to  the 


shoreline  against  unsightly  and  Incompatible 
intrusions. 

NATUBAI.    TEATXTRES 

The  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  Is  nearly 
all  forest  land.  The  "pictured  rocks"  them- 
selves are  Its  most  outstanding  feature. 
These  are  varlhued  sandstone  clifls  with  a 
height  of  50  to  200  feet  that  border  Lake 
Superior  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  along  the 
western  end  of  the  new  national  lakeshore. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  pictured  rocks 
Is  Beaver  Basin,  a  natural  wilderness  area, 
extending  3  miles  Inland  with  S'i  miles  of 
beach  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  To  the 
east  of  Beaver  Basin  Is  Pine  Bluff  Beach 
which  extends  for  5  miles,  and  east  of  it  for 
another  5  miles  are  the  Grand  Sable  Dunes, 
some  of  which  have  a  200-foot  height. 

In  addition  to  these  lakefront  features,  the 
area  contains  a  half  dozen  waterfalls,  many 
miles  of  stream,  quiet  In  spots  and  turbulent 
elsewhere,  and  20  or  more  lakes  and  ponds. 
The  largest  of  the  latter  are  Beaver  and  Au 
Sable  Lakes,  each  of  which  is  2  miles  long. 
The  area  abounds  in  wildlife.  There  are 
many  whitetail  deer,  plus  bears,  moose,  bob- 
cats, beaver,  snowshoe  hares,  and  otters. 
Brook  trout  and  steelhead  make  this  their 
habitat.  Loons,  black  ducks,  grouse,  bald 
eagles,  goshawk,  thrush,  northern  warblers, 
and  other  varieties  of  northwood  birds  are 
well  known  In  the  area.  The  forests  include 
both  hardwoods  and  conifers  Pine,  hem- 
lock, spruce,  fir.  beech,  ash,  basswood.  yellow 
birch,  white  cedar,  quaking  a.spen,  and  other 
species  are  all  to  be  found  here. 

LAND   OWNERSHIP,   rSE   AND   ACQUISITION 

About  one-third  of  the  land  within  the 
overall  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  is 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  the  State  of 
Michigan,  The  other  two-thirds  Is  in  pri- 
vate hands.  In  the  shoreline  zone,  these  hg- 
ures  are  21  percent  and  79  percent,  respec- 
tively, and  m  the  buffer  zone  they  are  44 
percent  and  56  percent.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  provides  for  acquisition  of  the 
State-owned  lands  by  donation  only. 

As  noted  above,  the  great  bulk  of  the  land 
Is  in  forests.  This  is  true  In  both  zones. 
The  area  contains  at  most  only  45  or  so  year- 
round  residences,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
buffer  zone,  and  about  100  seasonal  cottages, 
40  percent  of  which  are  in  this  same  zone. 
The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  "make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
acquire  property  through  negotiation  and 
purchase"  rather  than  by  condemnation.  It 
also  directs  him  to  give  immediate  consid- 
eration to  any  effort  to  sell  and,  in  doing  so, 
to  take  into  consideration  any  hardship 
which  delay  in  acquiring  the  property  might 
cause  its  owner. 

In  the  buffer  zone,  one-family  dwellings 
on  which  construction  began  before  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  land  which  is  being  man- 
aged for  timber  production  under  a  scientific 
program  of  selective  cutting,  and  land  which 
continues  to  be  used  for  a  commercial  pur- 
pose to  which  It  was  devoted  on  December 
31,  1964,  will  not  be  subject  to  condemnation, 
except  when  necessary  to  clear  title,  as  long 
as  the  continued  private  use  of  the  property 
"would  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and 
•  •  •  does  not  Impair  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  lakeshore."  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  owner  of  Improved 
property  which  is  acquired  for  the  national 
seashore — that  Is,  of  a  one-famUy  dweUlng 
on  which  construction  began  before  Decem- 
t>er  31,  1964.  within  either  the  shoreline  or 
the  buffer  zone — may.  If  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
retain  a  right  of  residential  use  and  occu- 
pancy for  life  or  for  a  term  of  25  years  or 
less,  as  he  may  elect,  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  retained  right  being  deducted  from 
the  acquisition  price.  Lessees  of  cottages 
and  hunting  lodges  are  also  protected  during 
the  term  of  their  leases,  and  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  further  leases  with 
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them  for  a  period  of  as  much  aa  25  years  or 
for  a  term  ending  with  the  death  of  the 
lessee. 


COST  rights  and  interests  In  minerals  In  the  lands 

The   estimated    capital    costs    Involved    In      within  the  pirk  shall  be  given  notice,  in  ac- 

the  Pictured  Rocks  NaUonal  Lakeshore  are.     cordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
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them  for  »  period  of  as  much  a«  25  years  or 

for   a    term    ending    with    the   death   of   the 

leasee^ 

DEVILOPMINT   ^l.KSS 

Moet  potentlcil  uses  of  the  Pictured  Roclu 
National  Lakeshore  will  require  little  devel- 
opment, since  It  !3  the  scenery,  abore  all.  that 
makes  tM.s  an  artractlve  area  The  largest 
development  I'era  wi;]  be  the  construction 
of  a  Bcenlc  drive  within  the  shoreline  zone 
from  near  MunlBtng  to  Grand  Morals.  As 
presently  projected,  much  of  the  drive  will 
follow  high  ground  in  order  both  to  avoid 
impairing  the  view  of  the  lakeshore  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  to  provide  the  best  sites 
for  scenic  overloots  Possible  sites  for  the 
latter  that  are  being  considered  are  at.  among 
others.  Sand  Point.  Miners  Castle  Point. 
Miners  B<\.'<ln.  PaJnted  Cove,  ChApel  Basin. 
Spray  Pall.s  Beaver  Basin.  Pine  Bluff.  Au 
Sable  Point  and  Grand  Sable  Lake  Biajor 
campgrounds  are  planned  near  Miners 
Castle  P  .int,  Pine  Bluff  Beach,  and  Grand 
Sable  Lakt>  Plans  also  call  for  a  hiking  trail 
tb«  full  length  of  the  national  lakeshore  with 
small  campgrounds  at  intervals  along  It. 
Other  shorter  trails,  some  of  them  adapted 
for  self-g'.Uded  tours,  will  also  be  provlded. 
A  visitor  center  will  probably  be  needed  near 
Munlslnjc  a.nd  a  visitor  contact  station  at  the 
Grand  Marals  end  of  the  lakeshore 

Hunting  and  fishing  will  be  permitted 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  lake- 
shore  la  accordance  with  State  and.  In  the 
caM  of  migratory  birds.  Federal  law  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  however,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Michigan  Departnient  of 
Conservation,  to  designate  times  and  placae 
where  hunting  will  not  be  allowed. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  establlshe*  a  flve-man 
advisory  commission  with  which  the  Seire- 
tary  of  the  Interior  will  consult  on  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  lakeshore. 
The  commission  wV.l  have  a  10-year  life.  Two 
of  Its  members  will  be  nominated  by  Alger 
County  and  two  by  the  aovem<:ir  of  Michigan. 
Members  of  the  commission  will  receive  nij 
■alary  but  will  be  paid  for  their  necesear? 
expenses 

In  accordance  with  the  understandlnR  of 
the  committee  at  the  hearing  on  H  R  8678. 
the  following  language  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  for  inclusion  In  the  oflUclal 
report  on  the  bill 

"Section  8(e)  of  H  R  8«78  provides  that 
nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  condemnation  as  a  meant 
of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable  t1tl«. 
free  of  any  and  all  encumbrance*  Else- 
where In  the  bill  there  are  specific  prohibi- 
tions against  condemnation  of  certain  prnp- 
ertlea,  asid  the  committee  d''>e«  not  Intend 
that  section  Be*  be  read  as  superseding  thest* 
prohibitions.  The  committee  understands 
that  section  8ie)  will  permit  condeninatlon 
only  where  the  title  is  In  question  and  en- 
cumbrances must  be  removed  through  action 
of  a  court  It  applies  to  a  so-called  friendly 
condemnation 

Section  10  prohibits  the  Secretary  from 
acquiring  by  condemnation  certain  proper- 
Um  In  the  Inland  buffer  Eone  Among  these 
are  any  property  within  the  Inland  buffer 
Bone  during  all  times  when.  In  his  judg- 
ment, such  property  Is  being  UAed  for  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  timber  under  a 
■etentlflc  program  of  selective  cutting  and 
forest  management  isec  lOiai)  The  com- 
mittee understands  the  phrase  "In  his  Judg- 
ment" to  refer  to  the  administrative  decision 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  proceed  with  condemnation  proceedings. 
and  It  U  not  to  be  construed  as  prima  facte 
•Tlilence  of  noncompliance  with  section 
10(a>  It  U  not  Intended  to  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  !u  any  way  to  determine 
de  novo  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
property  sought  to  be  condemned  meets  the 
requirements  of  section   10 fa)  " 


COST 

The  estimated  c.apltal  costs  Involved  In 
the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  are. 
at  present  price  levels.  •13.223.000.  Annual 
operating  costs  will  be  about  »422.000  as- 
suming a  continuation  of  present  wage  scales 
and  the  like.  The  national  lakeshore  will 
be  subject  to  the  entrance  and  user  fee  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
P\ind  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  U  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  Uilrd  time  and 
passed. 

GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK.  TEX. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R  698'  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Tfxas.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Disular  Affairs,  wltli  amendments, 
on  page  3.  line  6.  after  the  word  'accept", 
to  strike  out  "case"  and  insert  "cash"; 
In  line  18.  after  the  word  "donated",  to 
strike  out  or  sold";  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "doivate".  to  strike  out  "or  sell"; 
on  page  4.  after  line  6.  to  strike  out: 

\bi  In  the  event  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof  are  abandoned  and  or  cease  to  be 
used  for  national  park  purposes  by  the 
United  States  on  or  before  the  eJcplratlon  of 
twenty  yeara  from  the  date  of  acquisition, 
the  person  or  persons  owning  the  resjjectlve 
rights  and  Interests  In  minerals  underlying 
the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
from  whom  title  to  such  rights  and  Interests 
were  acquired  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
given  written  notice,  mailed  to  such  person's 
last  known  address  and  In  such  other  man- 
ner (Which  may  Include  publication)  as  the 
Secretary  by  reg:ulaUon  may  prescribe,  of 
such  abandonment  and  or  cessation  of  use 
of  said  lands  or  part  thereof  as  a  national 
park  Such  person  shall  have  the  preferen- 
tial right  to  purchase  the  respective  rights 
and  interests  in  minerals  and  the  minerals 
underlying  the  Identical  land  which  was  orig- 
inally acquired  from  such  person  by  the 
United  States  at  private  sale  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  mailing  date  of  such  no- 
tice PrcnHded.  That  such  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended In  any  case  when  such  preferential 
right  to  purchase  has  been  exercised  by  such 
person  and  such  exler^slon  la  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  consummate  the  sale  and  con- 
veyance to  such  person  of  such  rights  and 
interests  In  such  minerals  under  this  sub- 
section The  price  to  be  paid  by  such  per- 
son having  such  preferential  right  to  pur- 
chase for  the  rights  and  Interests  In  minerals 
In  the  Identical  land  which  was  so  acquired 
from  such  person  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  price  not  greater  than  that  for  which 
same  was  sicqulred  by  the  United  Statea  from 
such  person  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  centum  p>er  annum.  The  preferential 
right  to  purchase  such  property  shall  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  successors,  heirs,  dev- 
isees or  assigns  of  such  fjersons  having  or 
holding  such  preferential  right  to  purchase. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(b)    In   the  event  said   landd  or  any  part 

thereof   cease   to   be   used   for   uatldnal    park 

purposes,   the  persons   (Including   the  State 

of  Texas)   who  donated  to  the  l/iiiled  States 


rights  and  Interests  In  minerals  In  the  lands 
within  the  park  shall  be  given  notice.  In  ac- 
cordance with  reguUtioos  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  of  their  preferential  right 
^^  a  reconveyance,  without  consideration,  of 
the  resjjectlve  rights  and  Interests  In  minerals 
which  they  donated  to  the  United  States 
Such  notice  shall  be  In  a  form  reasonably 
calcuUted  to  give  actual  notice  to  those  en- 
titled to  such  preferential  right,  and  shall 
provide  for  a  period  of  not  le63  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  d^ys  within  which  to 
ex,rrclse  such  preferentU!  right.  The  pref- 
erentl.il  right  to  such  reconveyance  shall 
Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  successors,  heirs, 
devisees,  or  assigns  of  such  persons  having 
such  preferential  right  to  a  reconveyance, 
and  such  succeaso.-s,  heirs,  devisees,  or  as- 
signs shall  be  given  the  notice  provided  for 
In  this  subsection. 

On  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  to", 
to  strike  out  "purchase  '  an  insert  "a  re- 
conveyance ";  in  line  22.  after  the  word 
"to",  where  it  appears  the  .second  time, 
to  strike  out  "purchase"  and  insert  "a 
reconveyance":  on  page  7,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "to",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  strike  out  "purchase"  and 
Insert  "a  reconveyance ';  after  line  3,  to 
Insert: 

(di  If  at  any  time  In  the  future  an  Act 
of  Congress  provides  that  the  national  wel- 
fare or  an  emergency  requires  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  minerals  under- 
lying the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  park,  or  any  portion  thereof,  and 
such  Act  of  Congress,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c1  of  this  section 
or  any  other  Act,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  lease  said  land  for  the  purpose  of  drilling, 
mining,  developing,  and  producing  said 
minerals,  the  Secretary  shall  give  the  per- 
sona (including  the  State  of  Texas)  who 
donated  such  minerals  to  the  United  Slates 
notice  of  their  preferential  right  to  lease, 
without  consideration,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
respective  rights  and  Interests  In  minerals 
which  they  donated  to  the  United  States, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  preferential 
right  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  and  of  the  heirs  or  dev- 
isees of  such  jjersona  having  such  preferen- 
tial right  In  the  premises  The  persons  en- 
titled to  a  preferential  right  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  the  same  notice 
thereof  a.s  persons  entitled  to  preferential 
rights  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
If  such  person  having  such  preferential  right 
falls  or  refuses  to  exercise  such  right  within 
the  time  specified  In  the  above  notice,  the 
Secretary  may  t.hereaftcr  lease  the  minerals 
Involved  to  any  other  person  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(ei  If  at  any  time  oil,  gras.  or  other  min- 
erals should  be  discovered  and  produced  In 
commercial  quantities  from  lands  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  park,  thereby  causing 
drainage  of  oil.  gas.  or  other  minerals  from 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and 
If  the  Secretary  partlclpmtes  In  a  com- 
munltlzatlon  agreement  or  takes  other  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  rlghU  of  the  United 
Statea.  the  proceeds,  if  any.  derived  from 
such  agreement  or  action  shall  Inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  donors  of  the  oU.  gas.  or  other 
minerals,  or  their  successors,  heirs,  devisees. 
or  assigns. 

And.  on  page  9.  line  1,  after  "Sec.  6.". 
to  strike  out  "There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  but 
not  more  than  $12,162,000  in  aU,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  Interests  In  land  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of,  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
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National  Park."  and  insert  "There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  but  not  more  than  $1,800,000 
In  all.  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  interest  in  lands, 
and  not  more  than  $10,362,000.  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
Giiadalupe  Mountains  National  Park." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
passage  of  the  Guadalupe  Moimtalns  Na- 
tional Park  bill  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  cflort  by  myself  and  many 
other  people  to  secure  adequate  protec- 
tion and  conserv'atlon  for  this  unique 
natural  area  In  Texas. 

I  have  had  a  bill  to  establish  this  park 
before  the  Congress  since  October  1963. 
The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  and  Monuments  Inspected 
the  area  during'  its  November  1963  meet- 
ing and  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  in  the  na- 
tional park  system.  The  National  Parks 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  under  the  very  able 
guidance  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!  has  held  two  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  and  has  Inspected 
the  site,  and  their  recommendation  for 
favorable  action  is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  ii;  H.R.  698, 
sponsored  by  the  very  able  Congressman 
from  EI  Paso.  Tex.,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard White.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the 
bill  differed  in  some  respects  from  the 
administration-recommended  bill  which 
I  had  introduced.  S.  295.  but  was  accept- 
able to  me  and  other  proponents  of  the 
park.  The  bill  recommended  by  the 
Senate  committee  makes  further 
changes,  but  it  too  is  an  acceptable  ve- 
hicle for  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
creating  this  very  desirable  national 
park. 

Over  77,000  acres  of  the  highest,  rug- 
gedest  mountains  in  Texas  would  be  set 
aside  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations under  this  proposal. 

Lying  95  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
and  35  miles  southwest  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  N.  Mex.,  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains are  visible  above  the  arid  lands  of 
west  Texas  for  scores  of  miles  as  one 
approaches  them.  The  mountain  range 
from  the  north  culminates  in  the  mas- 
sive bluff  of  El  Capitan  and  the  height 
of  Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest  point  in 
my  State.  Tlic  sudden  rise  in  elevation 
of  nearly  a  mile  brings  one  from  a  near- 
desert  to  mountain  forests  and  shaded 
canyon  streams.  The  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains abound  in  wildlife,  including  mule 
deer,  antelope,  bear,  mountain  lion,  elk, 
and  wild  turkey.  It  includes  areas  of 
gra-^iland  and  shrubs  as  well  as  forests  of 
pine,  maple,  fir.  oak,  and  pecan,  suid  is 
watered  by  .springs  and  wells. 

I  am  very  gratified  and  pleased  at  this 
Seiiate  action  approving  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park.  My  bill 
creating  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore was  enacted  In  1962;  the  proposals 
for  the  Fort  Davis  National  Historic  Site 
and  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  National 
Monument  have  been  enacted,  and  now 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
can  take  its  place  among  the  unique 
areas  of  Texas  receiving  national  rec- 
ognition. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Toweb 
The  Guadalupe  Mountains  area  of  my  state 
Is  truly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique 
spots  m  the  whole  Southwest.  Arising  out 
of  the  desert  as  an  oasis  of  rugged  and  awe- 
Insplrlng  beauty  green  with  trees  and  cooled 
by  numerous  mountain  streams,  Guadalupe 
provides  an  excellent  site  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  park. 

It  Is  not  only  an  area  of  great  scenic  beauty, 
but  It  Is  also  one  of  geological,  archeological, 
historical,  and  botanical  slgnif.cance.  with  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  possibilities. 

In  addition.  Its  location  with  respect  to 
other  areas  of  Interest  and  Us  accessibility 
are  Important  reasons  for  its  favorable  con- 
sideration as  a  national  park.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked also  Is  the  favorable  effect  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  park  would  have  upon  the 
development  of  the  surrounding  area. 

Located  in  the  area  proposed  for  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  are 
three  outstanding  geological  attractions: 
Guadalupe  Peak.  El  Capitan.  and  McKittrlck 
Canyon. 

Guadalupe  Peak,  towering  8,751  feet  above 
sea-level,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highest  peak  In  the  State  of  Texas  and  has 
served  as  a  landmark  for  Western  travelers 
for  centuries. 

El  Capitan,  8,078  feet  high  and  lying  to 
the  south  of  Guadalupe  Peak,  is  also  a  spec- 
tacular sight.  The  exposed  Captain  Barrier 
Reef  was  built  up  over  the  millions  of  years 
when  the  whole  of  Central  North  America 
was  a  shallow  ocean  and  Is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  and  extensive  fossil  or- 
ganic reefs  known.  And,  of  archeologlcal  sig- 
nificance are  the  ruins  of  a  pre-Indian  civil- 
ization which  existed  In  the  mountains  at 
least  6,000  years  ago. 

McKittrlck  Canyon  is  located  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  77.000-acre  wilderness  and 
contains  vegetation  ranging  in  kind  from 
eastern  hardwoods  to  desert  cactus.  The 
canyon  abounds  with  ponderosa  pine,  doug- 
las  fir,  Texas  walnut,  madrone.  blackberry, 
gray  oak.  gamble  oak.  Juniper,  limber  pine. 
maple,  quaking  aspen,  wild  cherry,  ash,  and 
a  variety  of  cacti.  Vegetation  and  wild  life 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  can 
be  enjoyed  and  studied  at  Guadalupe,  for 
there  Is  also  an  abundance  of  wild  life:  rain- 
bow trout,  Rocky  Mountain  elk.  deer,  turkey, 
mountain  sheep,  black  bears,  mountain  lions 
and  small  game. 

And  while  beauty  alone  could  serve  as  just 
cause  for  preservation  as  a  national  park. 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  are  at  the  same 
time  of  great  historical  interest  to  students 
of  the  Old  West. 

Coronado  and  his  men  wondered  at  the 
rugged  beauty  of  Guadalupe  as  they  searched 
for  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 

Guadalupe  and  El  Capitan  served  as  land- 
marks for  the  early  settlers  In  their  westward 
movement.  Also  of  historical  Importance  are 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Butterfleld  Trail,  which  was  established 
through  the  area  in  1858. 

For  the  lover  of  outdoor  life,  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  recreational  possibilities.  Camp- 
ing, hiking,  horseback  riding  and  "roughing 
It"  in  general  add  their  appeal,  for  parts  of 
the  area  are  stlU  untraveled.  When  com- 
bined with  an  Interest  In  geology,  archeology. 
history,  botany,  or  wildlife,  the  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  are  unequalled. 

The  national  park  established  by  this  bill 
In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  will  provide  an 
important  link  for  travelers  In  the  Southwest 


since  It  Is  near  Carlsbad  Caverns.  Fort  Davis 
National  Historic  Site,  and  the  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park.  And  since  It  is  only  four  miles 
as  the  crow  files  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  Carlsbad  Caverns,  a  park  here  would  result 
in  the  creation  of  nearly  23  miles  of  per- 
manently preserved  wilderness  and  scenic 
wonder  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

Not  only  will  this  national  park  at  Guada- 
lupe accelerate  the  development  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Texas,  but  it  would  have  a  profound 
eHect  upon  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  where 
It  Is  looked  upon  favorably.  The  park  would 
be  located  along  the  same  major  route  as 
Carlsbad  Caverns.  U.S.  IBO.  and  Its  nortnern 
boundary  would  be  the  New  Mexico  State 
line. 

The  Texas  Legislature.  Governor  John  Con- 
nally.  the  Texas  State  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Commission  and  the  West  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  all  endorsed  the  national 
park  and  will  cooperate  with  the  National 
Parle  Service  to  the  fullest  extent. 

And  since  the  National  Park  Service  already 
owns  approximately  6.000  acres  In  the  Guad- 
alupe Mountains,  the  proposal  Is  even  more 
feasible. 

.^together,  the  amazing  beauty  and  the 
unique  natural  educational  and  recreational 
benefits,  combined  with  the  fine  location  and 
easy  accessibility  of  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains, present  an  excellent  case  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  proposed  national  park. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1682) ,  explaining  the  purjxises  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  698.  and  a  companion 
measure,  S.  295.  introduced  by  Senator  Yar- 
BOBOtJGH,  is  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
new  unit  of  the  national  park  system  to  be 
known  as  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park. 

Hearings  were  held  on  these  bills  on  July 
21,  1965.  and  August  9.  1966.  An  inspection 
of  the  area  was  made  by  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion on  April  13,  1966. 

SIZE  AND  LOCATION 

The  proposed  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  will  embrace  77,582  acres.  Of 
these  60,574  r^re  In  Culbertson  County  and 
16.944  in  Hudspeth  County,  Tex.  The  park's 
greatest  dimensions  are  approximately  13 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  12  miles  from 
east  to  west. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  park  Is  the 
Texas-New  Mexico  border.  From  the  park 
to  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  Is  55  miles  and  to  El 
Paso.  110  miles.  The  park  Is  accessible  from 
both  these  places  via  U.S.  Highway  62-180. 
Abutting  the  park  on  the  north  is  Lincoln 
National  Forest  and  adjacent  to  the  latter — 
that  Is.  28  miles  from  the  Guadalupe  Nation- 
al Park— Is  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  which  attracts  about  600,000  visitors 
each  year. 

NATtTRAL   FEATtTRES 

For  scientist  and  layman  alike,  the  area 
proposed  to  be  Included  In  the  new  national 
park  has  great  interest.  Its  chief  attraction 
to  the  former  will  be  the  fact  that  here,  at 
elevations  ranging  between  3,650  and  8.750 
feet  above  sea  level,  are  exposed  the  results 
of  processes  of  nature  that  took  place  below 
the  surface  of  a  lO.OOO-square-mlle  Inland 
ocean  some  200  million  years  ago.  processes 
similar  to  those  that  are  taking  place  be- 
neath the  surface  of  oceans  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  today.  "The  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains in  their  entirety."  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Pratt, 
a  noted  geologist  and  former  vice  president 
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of  the  Humble  Oil  Co  .  testlfled  before  the 
committee,  are  no  more  than  a  profoundly 
uplifted  segment  of  Capltan  barrier  reef — 
a  wall  or  ridge  of  rock  built  by  lowly  marine 
organisms  m  warm  shallow,  clear  waters  on 
the  floor  of  a  long- vanished  sea  ■  Aa  such. 
h«  went  on  these  mountain* — "an  exhumed 
ae»  floor" — are  a  constant  source  of  Informa- 
tion to  studenu  jf  the  earth  sciences  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and.  quoting  a  fellO'» 
geologist,  a  great  outdoor  laboratory  cf 
unique  significance  for  research  on  eartn 
history  and  on  the  origin  and  dl5trlb\iUon 
of  easentlal  mineral  resources  Including 
among  others,  petroleum  and  potAsh  " 

While  pre«ervaUon  of  the  whole  area  wiuld 
b«  Justified  f  >r  its  scientific  significance 
alone,  it  has  ither  attractions  as  well  TTiree 
natural  features  within  the  boundaries  C'f 
the  proposed  park  are  outstanding  for  the 
layman  who  visits  !t  The  flrst  Is  Ouadalupe 
Peak  which  rises  V'  an  elevation  of  8  751  feet 
above  sea  level  ;if  appr-ixlmately  5.100  feet 
above  the  surriundlng  countryside  This  Is 
the  highest  p<3lnt  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
Close  nelghb<irhi»ds  to  Ouadalupe  Peak  are 
Lost  Peak  ,  7  a34  feet  i  to  the  north  Pine  Top 
Mountain  i  8  3<5'2  fee*  i  to  the  northeast.  an:l 
Shumard  Peak  3  rJJrt  fe«ti  Bartlett  Peak 
(8,613  feet  I  and  Bu.'h  M.^untaln  i  8  fi76  feet) 
to  the  northwest  a.l  >f  which  are  within  the 
park  boundaries 

A  second  outstanding  natural  feature  with- 
in the  proposed  park  Is  El  Capltan  1 8,078 
feet)  Just  south  of  Guadalupe  Peak  El 
Capltan  Is  at  the  apex  of  the  wedge-shaped 
geological  formation  of  which  the  other  penks 
heretofore  mentioned  are  parts  The  «he«r 
1.000-foot  limestone  cliffs  of  El  Capltan  ani 
the  equ.illy  imposing  glacis  below  the  cllfls 
give  It  a  fortresslike  appearance  Visible  for 
50  miles  or  more,  It  has  been  a  landmark 
ever  since  man  first  appeared  In  this  part 
of  the  world  and  has  been  well  known  to 
white  travelers  since  1858  when  the  Butter- 
field  Trail  was  hacked  out  of  the  wilderness 

A  third  natural  feature  of  note  is  McKl  - 
trick  Canyon  in  the  northeastern  comer  of 
the  proposed  park  This  canyon,  the  flo<jr  of 
which  is  it  elevation  5  400  feet.  Is  a  small 
ecological  paradise  It  has  been  maintained 
since  the  early  twenties  virtually  .as  a  wild- 
life refuge  by  its  owners  While  McKlttrlck 
Canyon  originates  within  the  proposed  park 
area,  it  extends  Into  Lincoln  National  Por- 
eet.  The  conimittee  recommends,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  there  be  very  close  cooperation 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Service  in  preserving  It  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible In  Its  natural  condition  so  that  students 
of  geology,  botany  and  zoology  as  well  as 
other  visitors  to  the  area  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  this  bit  of  wilderness  Indeed.  It 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  two  agen- 
cies to  provide  a  unified  administration  for 
this  canyon  area. 

As  these  illustrations  Indicate,  the  primary 
Interest  m  the  Ouid.ilupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  Area  Is  likely  to  be  Its  nigged 
terrain  and  Its  geology  Por  some  visitors. 
however,  its  botanical  and  zoc^loglcal  aspects 
win  also  l>e  of  Importance  The  botanical 
types  fo'ind  here  range  from  Chihuahu^n 
Desert  to  Lower  Sonoran  Walklngstlck 
cboUa.  iechug-alUa  creosote  bush,  century 
plant,  acacia  mimosa  Texas  walnut  and 
madrone  haokberry  ponderoea  pine.  alUga- 
tor-bark  and  Rt>cky  Mountain  Juniper  chln- 
qtiapln  oak.  yucca,  Douglas-ftr.  quaking 
aspen,  and  a  host  of  other  species  uf  flora  su-e 
to  be  found  here  As  for  fauna  there  are  to 
be  found  deer  elk.  wild  turkey,  mule  deer 
and  occasional  bighorn,  prunghorn.  black 
bear,  and  mountain  Uon.  not  to  mention  the 
only  rainbow  trout  in  Texas  Finally,  there 
an  Incompletely  explored  archeologlcal  re- 
mains within  the  tx>undar1ea  of  the  park 
Man's  residence  In  the  area  0000.  and  p>er- 
bapa  as  much  as  13.000  years  ago.  is  shown 
by  a   large   number   of   plctographs  and    by 


pottery  remnants,  meecal-roaatlng  pits,  and 
other  indicia  of  his  presence 

It  Is  the  Committee's  conclusion,  based  'Jti 
Its  appraisal  of  the  values  of  all  these  fea- 
tures of  the  area  that  the  Ouadalupe  Moun- 
tains Nation-il  Park  will  be  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system 

tJkND  USX    AND   OWNXaSMtP 

The  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed park  has,  in  the  past,  been  used  almost 
exclusively  for  grazing  and  has  very  few  Im- 
provements on  It 

Somewhat  over  5  600  acres  In  the  McKlit- 
rlck  Canyon  eurea  were  donated  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  Ut  Wallace  Pratt  In  1961  All  ex- 
cept about  5,000  acres  of  the  remaining  72,000 
acres  are  owned  by  Mr  J  C  Hunter,  Jr.,  who 
has  Indicated,  the  conunlttee  Is  advised,  his 
hope  that  the  land  will  be  preserved  In  public 
ownership  and  his  willingness  to  sell  to  the 
Government  for  park  purposes  The  other 
S.OOO  acres  are  held  in  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual ownerships. 

Subsurface  mineral  rights  are  held  prin- 
cipally by  the  State  of  Texas  1 46,000  acres) 
and  Texaco  (35.000  acres)  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
value  Is  nominal,  at  most.  Tills  is  disputed 
by  others.  In  view  of  this  unsettled  ques- 
tion and  of  the  committee's  firm  Ijellef  that 
mining  activity,  or  even  a  prospect  of  mining 
activity.  Is  inconsistent  with  national  park 
status,  the  committee  has  adopted  and 
recommends  to  the  House  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  providing  that  the  area  shall  not  be 
established  as  a  park  until  all  outstanding 
mineral  rights  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Government  The  State-owned  mineral  In- 
terests will,  under  the  term.^  of  the  amend- 
ment, hsve  to  be  donated;  the  others  may 
be  acquired  by  donation  or  otherwise 

Because  of  these  provisions  and  of  the  un- 
deairabiuty  of  expending  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  for  acquisition  of  the  sur- 
face until  the  mineral  rights  question  Is 
closer  to  solution  than  It  now  is,  the  com- 
mittee's amendment  also  authoriees  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  for  and 
acquire  options  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
and  to  enter  into  purchase  contracts  con- 
taining a  contlngent-on-approprlatlons 
clause  These  provisions  do  not  preclude 
outright  purchase  If  an  unusually  favorable 
opportunity  presents  Itself  or  If  necessity 
dictates  this  course  of  action,  but  It  Is  ex- 
f>ected  that  such  authority  will  be  used  very 
sparingly  until  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
acquisition  of  the  mineral  rights  Is  In  sight. 

CnitttTTTKS    AMXNBMXNTS 

S  698.  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, provided  that  before  the  park  can  be 
established,  the  State  of  Texas  shall  donate 
or  agree  to  donate  whatever  rights  and  In- 
terests In  minerals  underlying  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  It  may 
have 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  agrees  with  this  premise,  but  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  such  provision  should  be 
extended  to  all  owners  of  subsurface  rights 
within  the  proposed  taking  area.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  accordingly.  However, 
should  the  rights  be  donated  and  at  a  later 
date  It  Is  deemed  advisable  to  either  aban- 
don the  park  or  open  U  to  mineral  develop- 
ment, then  the  donors  would  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  and  receive  without  cost  the 
rights  originally  donated 

COST 

Land  acquisition  coets  for  the  Ouadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  are  expected  to  be 
abtjut  $1,600  000  Development  costa.  given 
present-day  pricea.  will  run  to  about  »6  mil- 
lion during  the  first  5  vears  after  Its  estab- 
lishment and  to  about  »4  IW'J.OOO  thereafter. 
.^t  present  wage  and  salary  scales,  the  an- 
nual operating  costs  after  the  park  Is  fully 
established  will  be  about  1240.000. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

DISPOSITION  OP^  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  OMAHA  TRIBE  OP 
NEBRASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR  8917'  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments,  on  page  3,  after  line  2,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec  4.  No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  which 
may  be  so  distributed  shall  be  subject  to 
any  Hen.  debt,  or  claim  uf  any  nature  what- 
soever against  the  tribe  or  Individual  In- 
dians except  delinquent  debts  owed  by  the 
Tribe  to  the  Dnited  States  or  owed  by  In- 
dividual Indians  to  the  Tribe  or  to  the  United 
States 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"4." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1683 1.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PuaposK 

The  purpose  of  HR.  8917,  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  House,  Is  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
In  the  V  S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 

NEED 

The  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska  was  awarded 
» 1.750,000  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
in  UA  suit  against  the  United  States  (docket 
No.  138)  The  award  was  for  Inadequate 
compensation  originally  paid  for  lands  In 
western  Iowa  and  noithwestern  Missouri. 
Funds  to  pay  the  Judgment  were  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  June  9.  1964  This  sum  is  on 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  and  Is  drawing  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 
Enactment  of  H  R  8917  is  needed  In  order  to 
permit  the  tribe  to  make  use  of  the  funds. 

HR  8917  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  after  the  deduction  of  attorney 
fees,  litigation  expenses,  and  distribution  ex- 
p>ense8.  shall  make  a  per  cuplta  distribution 
of  not  more  than  $270  to  each  person  whose 
name  appears  on  the  tribal  roll  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  September  14,  1961.  (75 
Stat  508 ) .  and  to  each  living  child  born  after 
September  14,  1961,  who  postesses  OmBha 
blood  of  the  degree  of  one-fourth  or  more 
unless  said  child  l."  enrolled  with  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians  The  balance  of  the  Judg- 
ment plus  Interest  thereon  may  be  expended 
for  purposes  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing boCy  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

SecUon  1  of  the  bUl  further  provides  that 
the  sum  of  ilSCOOO   plus  interest   shall  be 


withheld  from  disbursement  pending  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  of  the  Tankton  Sioux  Tribe 
presently  before  the  Indian  Claims  CommU- 
slon  Section  2  provides  for  payments  to 
others  on  behalf  of  minors  and  persons  under 
legal  disability.  It  also  provides  that  pay- 
ments of  less  than  »5  shall  escheat  to  the 
tribe.  Section  3  provides  that  per  capital 
distributions  will  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Income  tax.  Section  4  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  the  act. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  deleted  language  from 
the  bill  providing  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
distributed  would  be  subject  to  any  Hen. 
debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatsoever 
agaltist  the  tribe,  or  individuals,  except  de- 
linquent debts  owed  to  the  United  States  or 
to  the  band.  This  language  has  not  been 
included  In  other  bills  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Judgment  funds,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  unable  to  furn- 
ish the  committee  with  a  Justification  for  Ita 
inclusion  In  HR.  8917. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT 
OF  THE  SKOKO\aSH  TRIBE  OP 
INDIANS 

The  bill  <H.R.  3596)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Skokomish 
Tribe  of  Indians  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  1684).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposE 
The  purpose  of  H.R    3596  is  to  authorize 
the  dlsp(j6ltlon  of  a  Judgment  fund  now  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Skokomish  Tribe  of  Indians, 

NEED 

The  Skokomish  Tribe  was  awarded  $373,577 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  Its  suit 
against  the  United  States  (docket  296). 
Funds  to  pay  the  judgment  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  act  of  January  6.  1964  (77  Stat. 
857),  Payment  of  $37,357.70  In  attorney 
fees  and  $17,559.15  In  additional  expenses 
reduced  the  original  sum  to  $318,660.16. 
This  amount  is  on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  Is  drawing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  per  annum.  Enactment  of  H.R,  3596 
Is  needed  In  order  to  permit  the  tribe  to 
make  use  nf  this  money. 

The  Skokomish  T>ibe  has  very  few  re- 
sources—16  acres  of  tribal  land  and  2,910 
acres  of  allotted  lands.  It  has  no  approved 
roll.  Fewer  than  150  of  the  estimated  350 
tribal  members  live  on  the  reservation.  The 
tribal  council  has  several  developmental  pro- 
grams In  mind  which  will  be  recommended 
for  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Money  that  Is  distributed  per  capita-wise 
win  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
tax. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  MIAMI  INDIANS  OP 
INDIANA   AND  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7466)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians 


of  Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  reluctantly  add  my  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7466,  there  are  two  or  three 
points  which  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  The  distribution 
of  these  funds,  resulting  from  a  court 
Judgment  against  the  United  States  In 
behalf  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma,  Is  long  overdue.  The 
judgment  was  awarded  nearly  4  years 
ago,  in  November  1962.  Since  then,  these 
funds  have  remained  hi  the  Treasury, 
resulting  in  many  additional  thousands 
of  dollars  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  bill,  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  provide  for  a  reasonably  quick  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds.  My  hesitation  to 
support  it  stems  from  the  distribution 
formula  which  would  be  provided.  The 
bill  would  direct  distribution  on  a  equal 
basis  to  any  and  all  persons  who  can 
prove  their  Miami  Indian  heritage.  This 
means  that  each  Miami  Indian,  regard- 
less of  the  percent£«e  of  Indian  blood  he 
may  have,  will  receive  the  same  amount. 
The  Miami  Indians  who  live  in  Indiana 
have  maintained  that  distribution  of 
these  funds  should  be  limited  to  those 
Mijunts  who  have  at  least  one-sixteenth 
Indian  blood,  and  that  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  who  are  either 
full-  or  half-blooded  Indians.  This 
would  mean  that  those  who  are  most  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Indians  who  were 
on  the  rolls  in  1895  would  receive  pro- 
portionately higher  payments. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
bill,  if  passed,  would  not  set  a  precedent 
for  future  distribution  of  funds  to  these 
people.  Several  additional  claims  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Miamis  will  be 
determined  by  the  courts  In  the  future. 
If  further  legislation  is  considered  by 
Congress  in  connection  with  future 
judgments,  there  should  be  full  oppor- 
tunity to  completely  review  the  question 
of  the  most  equitable  way  to  apportion 
the  funds. 

The  bin  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion another  factor  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  have  merit.  The  Miami  In- 
dians who  were  on  the  rolls  compiled  in 
1895  are  now  attaining  rather  advanced 
ages,  the  yoimgest  being  71  years  old. 
In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  only  fair 
that  these  individuals  should  have  an 
Immediate  payment  of  not  less  than 
$1,000.  These  older  members  of  the  tribe 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  litigation  which  they  have  pros- 
ecuted for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 

Despite  its  imperfections,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  measure  because  of 
the  long  delay  which  has  occurred  in 
making  this  distribution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1685),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7466  is  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  now  on 


deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Miami  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  Indiana. 
A  similar  bUl,  S.  2050,  was  also  considered  by 
the  committee, 

NEED 

Moneys  have  been  appropriated  to  satisfy 
the  Judgments  of  the  Indiana  Claims  Com- 
mission in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana, 
Jointly,  In  docket  Noe,  67  and  124;  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oldahoma,  singly,  In  docket 
No.  251;  and  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indiana, 
singly,  In  docket  No.  No,  124-A.  The  amounts 
appropriated  were,  respectively,  approxi- 
mately $4,647,500,  $349,200,  and  $64,700.  A 
portion  of  these  sums  has  been  paid  out  for 
attorneys'  fees  and  expenses.  The  remaining 
amounts  are  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury 
where  they  earn  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  per  annum.  Detailed  figures  are 
given  in  the  tabulations  attached  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Interior  Department  which  is  re- 
printed herewith. 

In  order  to  make  the  moneys  now  In  the 
Treasury  avaUable  for  tise  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Judgment,  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  H.R.  7466  is  required.  Un- 
der this  bill,  distribution  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  satisfy  the  Judgments  In  docket 
Nos.  67  and  124  will  be  made  to  those  Indians, 
living  on  the  date  the  bill  becomes  law, 
whose  names  appear  on  a  roll  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  basis 
of  four  earlier  rolls.  Identified  in  the  bill, 
which  were  prepared  between  1888  and  1895. 
Tlie  funds  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of 
the  Judgment  in  docket  No.  251  will  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  plans  formulated  by 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If.  as  ex- 
pected, a  per  capita  distribution  Is  made  of 
these  funds.  It  will  be  made  to  those  who 
are  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
moneys  appropriated  to  satisfy  the  Judgment 
in  docket  No.  124-A  will  be  distributed  to 
individuals  whose  names  appear  on  a  roll 
of  living  Indians  to  be  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  the  basis  of  three 
earlier  rolls  prepared  between  1888  and  1895 
excluding,  however,  any  person  who  is  now 
enrolled  in  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 

Provision  Is  also  made  in  the  bill  for  the 
reservation  of  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  cf  litigation  in  other  cases  which 
the  Mlamls  have  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  for  the  exemption  from 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  of  any  moneys 
which  are  distributed  per  capita;  and  for  the 
protection  of  payments  which  are  to  be  made 
to  persons  who  are  under  age  or  under  legal 
disablUty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  'H.R. 
7466)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  QUILEUTE  TRIBE 
OP  INDIANS,  INCLUDING  THE  HOH 
TRIBE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10633)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Qulleute 
Tribe  of  Indians,  including  the  Hoh 
Tribe  and  for  other  purposes  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaiumous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No,  1686 1,  explaining  the  pui-poses 
of  the  bill. 
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otot...;  to  receive  Instruction  at  the  U.S.    in  the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


DEPARTMENTAL    POSITION 


\:r\'r-,r^y*e>.r\     h^V     thp     r>P- 


There  being  no  objection,  tfu^  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiLuaa, 
as  follows: 

Mnu>oss 

The  parpote  of  H.R.  10633  U  to  autHorlM 
ttia  dlsptKj.Uwn  of  judgment  funds  now  oa 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
QuUeute  and  Hoh  Tribes  jf  Indiana 

NEKD 

Punds  were  appropriated  In  1964  to  satisfy 
a  Judgment  ■■{  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
In  favor  of  the  Qulleule  Tribe,  including  the 
Hoh  Tribe.  In  docket  155  The  Judgment 
was  for  »n2,152  60  Prom  the  award  the  sum 
of  »U,215  26  has  been  paid  for  attorney  fees. 
The  rem.-»lnc!er  Is  on  deposit  In  the  Federal 
Treasury  where  is  It  drawing  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  Detailed  fig- 
ures are  presented  In  the  tabulation  attached 
to  the  Interior  Department  communication 
which  Is  reprinted  herewith. 

Enactment  of  legislation  along  the  llnee 
of  H.B.  10633  Is  required  In  order  to  make 
the  moneys  now  In  the  Treasury  available 
for  use  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Judgment 
Under  thi.^  bill,  the  Judgment  fund  and  ac- 
cumulated Interest  will  become  avalUble  for 
expenditure  for  any  purpose  authorized  by 
the  respective  tribal  bodies  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  It  Is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  until  the  Hoh  Indians 
establish  a  formal  tribal  organization  their 
funds  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hoh  Reservation  and  the 
Hoh  tribal  members  upon  his  approval  of 
plans  adapted  by  a  majority  of  the  adult 
Hoh  Indians  voting  at  a  general  meeting 
called  by  him. 

The  Qulleute  tribal  roll  will  be  based  on 
the  1938  QuUeute  census  and  the  1931.  1937. 
and  1940  Qulnale'.t  tribal  census.  Persons 
bom  after  December  31.  1940.  will  not  be 
eligible  fcr  membership  on  the  Qulleute  roll. 

The  Hoh  tribal  roll  will  Include  only  the 
names  if  Ir.dlans  whose  name  or  namea  of 
whose  lineal  ancestors  appear  on  the  June  30. 
1894,  census  of  the  Hoh  Indiana  of  Neah  Bay 
Agency. 

Per  capita  payments  that  may  be  made 
from  the  Judgment  will  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  income  taxes 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT 
m  FAVOR  OP  THE  OTOE  AND 
MISSOURIA    TRIBES    OF    INDIANS 

The  bill  <  H  R  10674  '  to  provide  for  the- 
dlaposltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  paj 
a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  anc 
Mlsacurla  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  REiX)Rn  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo  1687'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows 

PT.mpoBi 

The  purpose  of  H  R  10674  Is  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and 
Mlasourla  Tribe  of  Indians  pursuant  to  an 
award  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  A 
similar  bill    S    2408    was  also  considered 

NEBS 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  awarded 
•  1.760.000  to  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe  on 
April  4.  1964.  In  docket  No  11-A.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla 
Indians  were  inadequately  compen*ated  for 


.ne    iJUJUB    III    WWIWXll    4wwei    «(JU    *»v^  I***  w  «w  V*.  *  »* 

iSXuoiiii  which  Lhey  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  ireaUea  of  October  15,  1836 
(7  SUt.  &24)  and  Marcta  15.  1864  (10  Stat. 
10381.  Funds  to  satlafy  this  Jud^pneot  were 
cippruprlated  by  the  act  of  June  9.  1964.  and 
uis  on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlasourla  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  drawing  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  per  annum. 

The  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Reservation  la  lo- 
~at«l  In  northeastern  Oklahoma  and  con- 
tains 1.400  acree  of  tribal  and  33,437  acres  of 
allotted  land.  Nearly  650  members  of  the 
tribe  reside  on  or  near  the  reservation.  The 
total  eiu-ollment  of  the  tribe  lb  approximately 
1.300 

H  R  10674  wUl  pemnlt  the  Otoe  and  Mls- 
sourla tribal  governing  body,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
determine  how  the  Judgment  fund  will  be 
used.  The  amount  appropriated  to  satisfy 
the  Judgment,  however,  is  subject  to  deduc- 
tions for  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  and. 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  »150,000  is  to 
be  withheld  pending  decision  in  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsfilon  docket  No.  33'2-A  which 
involves  a  conflicting  claim  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Trit>e.  The  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe 
has  not  yet  come  forward  with  any  formal 
propK>sals  for  use  of  Its  funds  but  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  It  will  want  aU  or  moet  of 
the  Judgment  moneys  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Including  "Rob- 
Un's  1919  Schedule  of  Unenrol^d  Indians" 
and  agency  allotment  and  census  records, 
win  serve  as  the  base  for  the  new  roll. 

Proportional  shares  of  heirs  and  legatees 
amounting  to  $5  or  leas  will  escheat  to  the 
United  Slates.  Per  capita  payments  will  be 
oxempt  from  Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  DUWAMISH  TRIBE 
OF  INDL^NS 

The  bill  I  H.R.  10747  '  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  In  favor  of  tiie  Duwamlsh 
Tribe  of  Indians  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  tune,  and 
passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
la  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1688'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptiaposB 

The  purpoae  of  HJt  10747  la  to  authorize 
the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  now  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea 
to  the  credit  of  the  Duwamlsh  T.Mbe  of  In- 
dians of  the  Sute  of  Washington  among 
eligible  tribal  members. 

NDED 

Funds  were  appropriated  in  1964  to  satlafy 
a  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commisalon 
in  favor  of  the  Duwamlsh  Tnbe  in  docket 
108.  The  Judgment  w«a  for  •62.000  From  the 
award,  the  sum  of  •7.785  77  has  been  paid  for 
attorney  fees  and  expenses  The  remainder 
is  in  the  PederiU  Treasury  where  It  is  drawing 
miereet  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum- 
Detailed  figures  are  presented  In  the  tabula- 
tion attached  to  the  Interior  Department 
communication  which  is  reprinted  herewith 

Enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
HR  10747  IS  required  in  order  to  make  the 
moneys  now  In  the  Treasury  available  for  use 
by  the  beneflclarlea  of  the  Judgment.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Judgment  fund  and  accumu- 
lated Interest  will  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basts  among  eligible  Duwamlsh  tribal 
members  Inasmuch  as  the  tribe  has  no  res- 
servatlon  or  tribal  holdings. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wUl  be  au- 
thorized to  prepare  a  roll  of  all  descendants 
cri  members  nt  the  Duwamlsh  Tribe  as  It 
existed  In  1855.  the  date  of  the  treaty  under 
which  the  tflbe  ceded  the  lands  In  question 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OP  THE  NOOKSACK  TRIBE 
OF  INDIANS 

The  bill  iHR.  12437 1  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Nooksack 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  16891,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12437  Is  to  authorize 
the  distribution  of  Judgment  funds  now  on 
deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  In- 
dians among  eligible  tribal  members 

NE£D 

Funds  were  appropriated  In  1965  to  satisfy 
a  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  In  Its  docket 
46.  The  Judgment  was  for  »52.383.50,  less 
offsets  amounting  to  »3.000  From  the  award, 
the  sum  of  •6.313  43  has  been  paid  for  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses  The  remaining 
•43.070  07  Is  In  the  Federal  Treasury  where 
It  Is  drawing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum. 

Enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  H  R.  12437  is  required  In  order  to  make 
the  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  available  for 
use  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Judgment. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Judgment  fund  and  ac- 
cumulated Interest  will  be  distributed  on  a 
per  capita  basis  among  eligible  Nooksack 
tribal  members  Inasmuch  as  the  tribe  has 
no  reservation,  tribal  land,  or  tribal  asseu 

There  Is  not  now  In  existence  a  list  of  liv- 
ing Nookoacks.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, therefore.  Is  directed  by  HM.  12437 
to  prepare  a  roll  of  all  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Nootsack  Tribe  as  It  existed  Janu- 
ary 22.  1856.  the  date  of  the  Point  Elliott 
Treaty  under  which  the  tribe  lost  to  the 
United  States  the  lands  for  which  compensa- 
tion waa  ordered  in  docket  46.  Rolls  on 
file  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Including  "Robllns  1919  Schedule  of  Unen- 
rolled  Indians"  and  agency  allotment  and 
census  records,  wrlll  serve  as  the  base  for  the 
new  roll. 

Proportional  shares  of  heirs  and  legatees 
amounting  to  »5  or  less  will  not  be  distrib- 
uted but  will  remain  to  the  credit  of  the 
Ni-xDkaack  Tribe.  Such  sums  as  are  not  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe 
within  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
will  escheat  to  the  United  St.ites  Per  capita 
payments  will  be  exempt  from  Federal  and 
State  incc^ne  taxe*. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS TO  ATTE-ND  U.S.  SERVICE 
ACADEMIES 

The  bill  'S  3887  >  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  persons 
from  countries  friendly   to  the  United 


Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read    the    third    time,    and    passed,    as 

follows:  I 

S. 3887         I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amenra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 403  of  title  10.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(li  by  Inserting  the  following  section 
after  section  4345: 

•5  4345a.  Selection  of  persons  from  other 
friendly  countries 
"(a)  Upon  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  permit  not 
more  than  4  persons  at  any  one  time  from 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  Statea  (other 
than  Canada,  the  American  Republics,  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines)  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  Academy. 

"lb)  A  person  receiving  Inatructlon  under 
this  section  Is  entitled  to  the  pay,  aUow- 
ances,  and  emoluments  of  a  cadet  appointed 
from  the  United  SUtes,  and  from  the  same 
appropriations. 

"(c)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines, 
a  person  receiving  Instruction  luider  this 
section  Is  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  grad- 
uation as  a  cadet  at  the  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States.  However,  a  person 
receiving  instruction  under  this  section  la 
not  entitled  to  an  appointment  In  the 
United  States  Army  by  reason  of  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Academy. 

"(d)  A  person  receiving  InBtructlon  under 
this  section  Is  not  subject  to  section  4346(d) 
of  this  title." 

(3)  the  following  item  Is  Inserted  In  the 
analysis : 

■■4345a.  Selection    of    persons    from    other 
friendly  countries. '■ 
Sec.    2.  Section    6957    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  : 

(1)   by  inserting  the  following  clause  Im- 
mediately after  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  : 
■•(31   Not  more  than  4  at  a  time  from  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  903  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  section 
after  section  9345: 

"5  934a.  Selection  of  persons  from  other 
friendly  countries 
"(a)  Upon  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  permit 
not  more  than  4  persons  at  any  one  time 
from  countries  friendly  to  the  United  Statea 
(other  than  Canada,  tlie  American  Republics, 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines)  to  re- 
ceive Instruction  at  the  Academy. 

■'(b)  A  person  receU-lng  instruction  under 
this  section  Is  entitled  to  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  emoluments  of  a  cadet  appointed  from 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  same  appro- 
priations. 

■■(c)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines, 
a  person  receiving  instruction  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  subject  to  the  same  regulations  gov- 
erning admission,  attendance,  discipline,  res- 
ignation, discharge,  dismissal,  and  gradua- 
tion as  a  cadet  at  the  Academy  appHDlnted 
from  the  United  States.  However,  a  person 
receiving  instruction  under  this  section  is 
not  entitled  to  appointment  In  the  Air  Force 
by  reason  of  his  graduation  from  the  Acad- 
emy." 

(3)  the  following  Item  Is  Inserted  In  the 
analysis: 

"9345a.  Selection     of     persons    from     other 
friendly  countries  '■ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


(No.  1690) ,  explainmg  tne  purposes  01  me 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  projKised  legislation  Is 
to  permit  not  more  than  four  persons  at  any 
one  time  from  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  (other  than  Canada,  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  the  RepubUc  of  the  Phil- 
ippines) to  receive  Instruction  at  each  of  the 
U.S.  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies. 
present   law 

Present  law  (10  U.S.C.  4344,  4345,  6957, 
0344,  and  8345)  provides  permanent  author- 
ization for  each  Academy  to  admit  20  stu- 
dents from  the  American  Republics,  includ- 
ing Canada,  and  4  additional  students  each 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Tbere  is,  however,  no  provision  of  perma- 
nent law  permitting  the  appointment  of  stu- 
dents from  countries  other  than  those  from 
the  American  Republics  Including  Canada 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

Students  from  other  foreign  countries 
have  been  admitted  from  time  to  time  by 
virtue  of  special  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  most  recent  enactments  were 
two  such  measures  approved  In  1962  author- 
izing a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  Thailand 
to  receive  Instruction  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy and  a  special  measure  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  two  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium  to  receive  Instruction  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  General  authority  In  the 
form  of  permanent  legislation  Is  much  more 
preferable  than  special  bills  since  the  perma- 
nent authority  provides  an  orderly  means  for 
dealing  with  this  matter. 

This  bill  would  provide  permanent  au- 
thority which  will  permit  up  to  four  persons 
at  any  one  time  to  receive  instruction  at  each 
of  the  three  service  academies.  The  persons 
eligible  to  receive  Instruction  would  be  per- 
sons from  any  friendly  countries  other  than 
those  already  covered  under  existing  law. 

It  is  considered  that  the  admission  of  citi- 
zens of  friendly  foreign  nations  to  the  serv- 
ice academies  Is  a  very  sound  measure  to  ptir- 
Bue  In  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.     The    goodwill    and    the     fellowship 
created  among  all  the  cadets  and  midshipmen 
is  deep  and  abiding  and,  although  difficult 
to  measure,  undoubtedly  Is  cumulative,  fa- 
vorable,   and    enduring.     The    military    ex- 
pertise instilled  in  foreign  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen,   coupled    with    their    exposure    to 
American  Ideals   and   principles,   provides   a 
much  needed  asset,  particularly  In  those  less 
developed  countries  where  the  United  States 
is  seeking  to  encourage  stability,  meaningful 
progress,    and    responsible    leadership.     The 
U.S.  alliance  system,  and  the  military  assist- 
ance   programs    underscore    the    extent    to 
which  U.S.  poUtlcomlUtary  relations  are  con- 
ducted In  an  allied  environment.     Academy 
educations   for  selected   foreign   cadets   and 
midshipmen  from  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  could  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  military  concepts.   st<ind- 
ardlzed    procedures,    logistics,    strategy    and 
tactics,  and  even  democratic  Ideals  and  goals. 
Given  the  influence  of  military  officers  In  the 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  many  coun- 
tries, it  is  felt  that  a  U.S.  service  academy 
education  for  a  potential   leadership   group 
would  redound  to  the  U.S.  benefit. 


partment  of  Defense  as  Indicated  by  the 
attached  letter  which  Is  hereby  made  a  part 
of  this  report.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
departmental  proposal  recommended  that 
not  more  than  12  students  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive Instruction  at  any  one  time  at  each  of 
the  3  academies.  The  committee,  however. 
felt  that  an  authorization  of  four  for  each 
academy  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  this 
problem. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (H.R.  15748)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
special  30-day  period  of  leave  for  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  vol- 
untarily extends  his  tour  of  duty  in  a 
hostile  fire  area  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Tlie 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

At  such  time  as  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  fully  Implemented  with  four  per- 
sons at  each  of  the  three  military  academies 
as  authorized  by  the  bill.  It  could  be  antici- 
pated that  the  total  additional  cost  for  all 
three  academies  would  be  approximately 
$25,000  per  year. 


TRAVEL      AND      TRANSPORTATION 
ALLOWANCES  OF  CERTAIN  MEM- 
BERS    WHO     LEAVE     THE     UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 
The  bill  (H.R.  266)  to  amend  sections 
404  and  406  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code   relating  to  travel  and  transporta- 
tion 'allowances  of  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  retired, 
discharged,  or  released  from  active  duty, 
w^as  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1692),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

prmpocK 

This  bin  would  (1)  authorize  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  retired, 
discharged,  or  released  to  Inactive  duty  to 
wait  longer  than  1  year  before  selecting  the 
home  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  trans- 
portation for  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents and  the  shipment  of  their  baggage  and 
household  effects,  and  (2^  authorize  the  stor- 
age of  the  baggage  and  household  effects  of 
such  members  for  longer  than  1  year,  but 
the  members  w-ould  be  required  to  pay  the 
cost  of  storage  for  the  period  that  exceeds 
1  year. 

EXPLANATION 

Upon  retirement  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  entitled  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  and  to  shipment  of 
baggage  and  household  effects  to  homes  se- 
lected bv  them.  The  law  prescribes  no  time 
limit  within  which  this  selection  must  be 
made,  but  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  considers  that  1  year  Is  a  rea- 
sonable time  within  which  to  make  the  de- 
cision unless  the  travel  Is  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the 
member. 

Manv  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
are  retiring  at  ages  when  they  desire  to 
undertake  another  career  or  to  supplement 
their  income.  To  do  so  they  frequently  need 
additional  educational  or  further  training  to 
qualify  for  civilian  employment.  Many 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
are  well  qualified  as  teachers  except  for  the 
required  periods  of  formal  schooling.  When 
such   schooling   requires  more   than   1   year. 
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two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 

_      _»-  ».,  *v>o  Kill    iM  n     Qd9dl    tr\  nmvlrtp 


basis  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  an  addition  to  the  Key  Deer  National 


Senate  on  Monday,  and  after  the  Senate 
decides,  in  its  wisdom,  what  the  d'.sposi- 


ar«  at  a  dlsadvarr.age  U  iney  must  se.eci. 
their  home  md  travel  to  It  wlthir.  1  year 
follonrlnijt  their  retirement  The  objective  of 
thla  bill  Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
service  concerned  to  malce  reasonable  ex- 
tensions if  the  1-year  period  for  those  per- 
sona who  undergo  schooling  or  training  be- 
fore 8ele<:ttng  their  retirement  home 

Complementary  to  this  provision  la  a  pro- 
vlalon  f>«rmr.tln«  an  extension  of  the  1-year 
period  in  which  the  t)i»ggage  and  household 
effects  'f  I  pemon  retiring  may  be  stored  at 
Ooverna;e;:t  expense  Under  current  law. 
thla  1-year  period  la  extended  for  a  person 
who  Is  hoepitaiueu  or  undergoing  medical 
treatment  at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  Thla 
bill  would  exclude  from  the  1-year  period  any 
time  within  that  year  that  a  member  la 
hospitalized  or  undergoing  out-patient  medi- 
cal treatment  It  alao  would  permit  the 
SecreUr;  concerned  to  store  for  longer  than  1 
year  the  baggage  and  household  effect*  of  a 
retlrtnt?  member  who  is  to  undergo  schooling 
or  training  before  selecting  his  retirement 
home,  but  the  member  would  he  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  storage  for  the  period  that 
exceeds  1  year 

COST 

The  only  addlUonal  cost  that  should  result 
from  enactment  of  this  bill  la  that  attribut- 
able to  the  time  during  which  a  retiring 
person  Is  hospitalized  or  undergoing  out- 
patient treatment  within  the  1  year  follow- 
ing his  retirement.  Thla  cost  Is  Impractical 
to  predict,  for  obvious  reaaons.  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  considers  that  It  Is  not 
slgnl  Scant 


LIMIT     REVOCATION     OF    RETIRED 

PAY  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 

FORCES 

The  bill  HR  5297'  to  amend  title  10, 
United  staU-s  Code,  to  limit  the  revoca- 
tion of  retired  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Pf-rces,  and  for  other  purposes. 
was  con.sidered.  ordered  to  a  third  read  • 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  urmr:im'iii.s  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rel'HD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1693  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl 

Ther^-  bein«  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  U)  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows. 

rcuFoa* 

Thla  bill  would  require  that  a  ReMrrUt 
who  completes  20  years  of  s^tlafactory  Ped- 
eral  service  be  furnished  a  notification  In 
writing  that  he  had  completed  such  aervlce 
Payment  of  retired  pay  based  on  such  notl- 
Bcatlon  could  not  be  denied  or  re-voked  un- 
less It  were  shown  that  an  error  resulted  from 
fraud  or  misrepresentation 

KXPTJ^NATIOIf 

Public  Law  810  of  the  80th  Congress  estab- 
lished a  system  of  retirement  with  pay  for 
oflVcers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  TTiose 
rwservlsu  who  completed  a  total  of  30  years 
of  aatlafactory  Federal  aervlce  are  entitled  to 
retired  pay  upon  their  appUcaUon  at  age  60. 

The  point  system  of  crediting  Reserve  ac- 
tivity in  one  of  several  different  ways  haa 
made  it  difficult  for  reservlsta  and  the  serv- 
ices to  avoid  errors  !a  determining  when  20 
years  ot  satlsfai  tory  Federal  service  have  t>een 
completed  There  have  been  several  trouble- 
some cas^s  where  re-Hervists  have  received  er- 
roneous Information  that  they  had  com- 
pleted the  required  years  of  service  or  where 
the  reservist  haa  mlsctunputed  these  years 
himself      In   these   cases   the  reservlsta  have 


UUb     U|JOIl     bXJCif     »J^J^Ut^»L4*^U    AV»     ««\.»*vw     ^^^ 

age  60  the  error  haa  been  discovered.  Be- 
cause of  age  or  other  reasons  It  often  la  Im- 
practical for  the  reservist*  then  to  renew 
their  Reserve  participation  to  acquire  the 
necessary  service  Consequently  they  are  in- 
eligible for  retired  pay. 

Under  this  bill  the  service  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  notify  In  writing  each  reserv- 
ist who  haa  completed  20  years  of  satisfactory 
Federal  service  Thla  notification  muat  be 
made  within  I  year  after  the  reservlat  has 
completed  the  required  service  Once  the 
retirement  pay  had  started  or  the  Secretary 
had  notified  the  penoa  he  had  completed 
the  required  aervlce,  eJlglblUty  for  retired 
pay  could  not  be  denied  or  revoked  because 
of  error  unless  the  error  resulted  from  the 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  by  the  person 
concerned  If  an  error  not  resulting  from 
fraud  were  discovered  later,  the  number  of 
years  ot  creditable  service  could  be  adjusted 
to  correct  the  error  but  payments  of  retired 
pay  on  the  bMls  of  the  service  actually  per- 
formed would  continue. 

COST 

The  committee  waa  Informed  that  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  establishing  an  administrative 
system  to  permit  Implementation  of  the 
notification  procedure  la  •1,756,716  The 
cost  In  subsequent  years  la  estimated  at 
•  143.000  for  flacal  year  1968.  •  140  000  for  fis- 
cal year  1969,  and  •lO!  Ooo  for  fiacal  year  1070. 


PERMIT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  OR 
DETAILED  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DPIPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

The  bill  <HR  17119-  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned 
or  detailed  to  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas6ed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1694).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt*, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorp. 
as  follows: 

rvmromm  or  wau. 

This  bill  would  permit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  qualified  meteorolo- 
gists to  be  detailed  to  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  duty  with  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  for  Mete- 
orological Services  and  BupportUig  Research, 
or  with  the  Weather  Bureau 

XXTLANATIOH   OT  TUt  BILL 

The  Office  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  for 
Meteorological  Services  and  Supporting 
Research  was  recently  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  Implement  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No  A-fl2,  November 
13.  1963.  entitled  •Policies  and  Procedures 
for  the  Coordination  of  Federal  Meteorolog- 
ical Services  " 

The  operative  portions  of  the  circular  as- 
sign the  following  responalbllltlen  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

(0  1  The  Depcu'tment  of  Commerce,  with 
the  advice  and  aaslstance  of  other  agencies 
concerned,  will  establish  procedures  designed 
to  facilitate  a  systematic  and  continuing 
review  of  basic  and  special  laed  meteorolog- 


wlll  undertake  such  reviews  with  the  objec- 
tlvea  of  (II  establishing  and  reviewing,  as 
appropriate,  needed  basic  services,  and  (2i 
advising  other  agencies  on  the  need  for  and 
organization  of  specialized  services. 

(  b  I  The  Department  of  Commerce  will  pre- 
pare and  keep  current  a  plan,  and  obtain 
periodic  Information  on  its  Implementation 
for  the  efficient  utilization  of  meteorological 
services  and  supporting  research.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  planning  Is  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum integration  of  current  and  future  serv- 
ices and  research  consistent  with  the  effective 
and  economical  accomplishment  of  mission 
requirements. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  obtaining 
staff  personnel  with  extensive  knowledge  and 
experience  in  major  user  areas  such  as  civil 
aviation  and  the  military  services,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  requested  the  pri- 
mary agencies  concerned  with  meteorological 
support  to  designate  senior  personnel  to 
work  on  detail  in  one  or  more  of  the  staff 
positions  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Coordinator  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  staff 
Accordingly,  since  early  1964.  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  have  each  had  one 
officer  detailed  to  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Coordinator  virtually  continuously.  Orig- 
inally, these  were  senior  officers  who  were 
utilised  at  the  policy  and  management  level. 
These  officers  have  since  been  replaced  by  less 
senior  members  whose  primary  function  Is  to 
assist  the  work  of  the  various  committees 
and  subconxn^lttees.  Also,  almost  contin- 
uously since  August  1963.  the  Air  Force  has 
had  an  additional  senior  officer  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Initially  as 
military  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and.  more  recently,  as  military  ad- 
viser to  the  AdnUnlstrattir  of  ESSA. 

Section  3544(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  a  Regular  Army  officer 
vacates  hla  appointment  If  he  exercises  the 
functions  of  any  civil  office  This  provision 
of  law  has  caused  a  question  whether  the 
assignment  of  military  officers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  legal  This  bill  would 
make  such  assignment  legal. 

Three  military  officers  are  now  assigned 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. If  this  number  Is  increased  the  com- 
mittee haa  reqviested  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  furnish  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  the  number  of  officers  so  assigned. 

COST 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  reimburse  the  military  de- 
partments for  the  assignment  or  detail  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  duty  In  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. Consequently  the  bill  will  not  increase 
the  budget  of  the  D-j  .-ment  of  Defense. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENROIXED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hi.s  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  «HJl  15662)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Seed  Act  '53  Stat,  1275  •.  as 
amended. 


CONSERVATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OF  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OF 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


benai« ^     ^,  -  . 

for  the  conservation,  protection,  and 
propagation  of  native  si>ecies  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  including  migratory  birds,  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction;  to  con- 
solidate the  authorities  relating  to  the 
administration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system;  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate, 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
iFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct  6.  1966.  pp.  25600-25601, 
Congressional  Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report':' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
summary  of  the  recommendations  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  Is  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  Senate   agree  to  the 
House-proposed  amendments  to  section 
2ic).    The    amendments    are    that   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  use 
more   than    $750,000    to    acquire    lands, 
waters,  or  interests  therein  for  any  one 
area  for  the  protection.  conser\'atlon  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species,  un- 
less authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  had  set 
a  limit  of  $200,000.  but  it  was  agreed  by 
the  conferees  that,  considering  today's 
land  cosb;,  this  sum  was  too  restrictive. 
Second.  That  the  Senate  recede  from 
Its  amendment  to  section  4<di  (  U  .    The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
leave  the  existing  law.  section  4<b)   of 
the    Migratorj'    Bird    Hunting    Stamp 
Act— as  amended  16  United  States  Code, 
section  718(di— In   effect,  thereby  pre- 
venting not  more  than  40  percent  of  any 
migratory  bird  rcfuf;e  from  being  open  to 
the  hunting   of    resident   or   migratory 
game  birds. 

Third.  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
House-proposed  amendmoits  to  section 
10, 

The  House  recommended  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  •federally  owTied 
property"  there  be  added  the  words  "in 
the  State  of  Florida."  This  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, in  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  au- 
thority, would  be  restricted  to  lands  in 
the  State  of  Plorida. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  there  was  no 
limitation  on  funds  to  acquire  needed 
lands  or  Interests  in  towiiships  65  and 
66  south,  ranges  28.  29,  and  30  east.  Mon- 
roe County.  Fla.  The  House  amendment 
Increases  from  $35,000.  the  present  lim- 
itation, to  $2,035,000.  This  House,  after 
having  held  hearings  May  3,  4,  and  5, 
1966.  recommended  the  above  sum  as 
necessary  to  acquire  sulficient  land  to  ac- 
commodate the  present,  and  proposed, 
key  deer  herd. 

This  land  Is  costly  as  is  Indicated  by 
the  recent  purchase  of  613,2  acres  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Audubon  Society. 
The  exact  purcha.se  price  was  $968,500. 
This  land  will  be  leased  on  a  long-term 


Wildlife  Refuge. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  conferees  that  the 
bill,  as  it  is  before  us  today,  is  worthy 
of  our  approval. 

The  State  wildlife  agencies  want  this 
bill.  Virtually  all  private  conservation 
organizations  want  it.  This  proposal  has 
the  endorsement  of  Government  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  this  is  a  unanimous 
report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  report  is  unan- 
imous. I  might  add  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr,  Dominick]  con- 
ducted hearings  and  was  present  for  the 
conference. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14644)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
to  extend  it  for  3  years  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr,  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  I  could  get 
ready. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoimm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  correct,  am  I  not, 
that  the  pending  business  is  HR.  14644. 

the  higher  education  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
the  opening  statement  on  the  bill,  and 
then  I  wish  to  let  the  Senate  know  what 
the  plans  are  thereafter. 

After  I  finish  the  opening  statement  on 
the  bill,  by  agreement  with  the  majority 
leader,  I  shall  lay  down  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  amendment  to  the 
bill.  I  shall  discuss  the  amendment.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  others  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  amendment,  on  both  sides. 

The  majority  leader  assures  me  that  he 
will  seek  to  have  a  vote  on  what  will  then 
be  the  pending  amendment  before  the 


tion  of  the  amendment  wui  oe — wnicn  i 
hope  will  be  an  overwhelmins  adoption 
of  the  amendment — we  will  proceed  to 
other  amendments  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill,  but  it  is  not  the  plan  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  have  any  votes  on 
the  bill  or  on  any  amendments  thereto 
this  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee cannot  be  here  today.  The  Senator 
from  Vei-mont  I  Mr,  ProutyI,  the  rank- 
ing Rcrpub'.ican  member  of  my  subcom  ■ 
mittee,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Yori: 
iMr.  J.wiTsl.  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  full  committee,  will  not  be 
able  to  be  present  for  the  debate  today. 
Senator  Prouty  is  ill,  and  Senator  J.^vits 
has  a  very  important  official  commitment 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be 
here  most  of  the  afternoon.  He  will 
have  to  leave  very  shortly. 

Those  members  of  the  minority  will 
make  the  statement  on  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  on  Monday:  and  Sena- 
tor J.\viT3  will  make  such  statement  as  he 
is  planning  to  make  on  the  home  rule 
amendment  on  Monday.  But  let  me 
state,  so  that  the  record  will  be  clear, 
that  it  is  not  the  contemplation  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  debate  on 
Monday  on  the  home  rule  amendment 
will  be  a  debate-  of  any  great  length,  as 
far  as  the  manager  is  concerned.  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  case  in  support  of  the 
home  rule  amendment  this  afternoon. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  other  Senators  to 
come  to  an  early  disposition  of  the  bill 
itself,  consonant  with  adequate  consid- 
eration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  de- 
I>ending  on  what  may  develop  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  very  outset  that 
the  majority  leader  and  I  have  had  a 
series  of  conferences  with  regard  to  the 
policy  to  be  followed  in  handling  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  I  could  not  have  had 
greater  understanding  nor  finer  coop- 
eration from  the  majority  leader,  nor 
more  acceptable  assurances  from  him 
as  to  the  position  that  he  plans  to  take 
procedurally,  in  the  handling  of  the  bill. 
I  know  that  the  home  rule  amend- 
ment is  a  highly  controversial  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  give  my  reasons  later 
as  to  why  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  it 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georeia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness, has  apprised  the  Senate  of  exactly 
what  he  proposes  to  do,  with  one  excep- 
tion.    As    I    imderstand.    the    Senator 
states  it  is  not  his  intention  to  seek  any 
votes  whatever  on  the  higher  education 
bill  this  afternoon.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.     RUSSELL     of     Georgia,     There 
will  be  no  amendment  voted  on  today? 
Mr,  MORSE,     Not  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.    As  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows.  I  never  like  to  speak  for  others, 
even    though,    after    conferences    with 
others.  I  know  what  their  view  is. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  have  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  majority  leader.    He 
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will  have  to  speak  for  himself  but  I 
think  It  Is  only  fair  to  tell  the  Senator 
that  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
majority  leader  is  not  contemplating 
any  votes  this  afternoon.  However.  I 
think  he  is  the  one  who  ought  officially 
to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  RUS.SELL  of  Georgia  The  Sen- 
ator Is  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  would  find  any  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  quite 
persuasivp  on  that  .score 

Mr.  MORSE  I  have  made  the  re- 
quest, and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not 
expect  any  vote  this  afternoon.  I  am 
confident  that  the  majority  leader 
shares  that  view,  but  still,  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  for  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  he  will  be  here  very  shortly. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Very  well. 
Now  another  question:  Is  it  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  or 
the  maiorlty  leader,  to  seek  any  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  the  bill  this  afternoon'' 

Mr  MORSE  It  Is  not  my  Intention. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  know 
that  I  have  told  the  majority  leader 
that  I  shall  be  willing  at  any  time  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  debate  on  the  bill 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor has  arranged  for  all  of  those  who 
favor  thl.s  rather  unusual  procedure  to 
speak  and  has  outlined  when  Senators 
would  speak  and  the  reasorus  why  they 
were  not  speaking  today  They  appar- 
ently did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  mleht  be  somebody  op- 
posed to  thi.s  very  unusual  procedure 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  might  appear  that 
way.  but  It  Is  not  that  way.  let  me  tell 
the  Senator. 

I  agreed  to  take  up  the  bill  this  after- 
noon In  my  conference  with  the  majority 
leader  so  that  the  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment. pr.T  and  con.  could  start  this  after- 
noon to  accommodate  the  majority  leader 
in  his  plea  that  he  wanted  to  speed  along 
the  calendar  as  fast  as  possible  and 
wanted  to  have  as  much  done  as  possible. 

If  the  Senator  will  confer  with  the 
majority  leader,  he  will  find  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
later  thl-s  afternoon  the  probabilities  are 
that  It  will  be  dlfBcult  to  have  a  quorum 

I  am  not  going  to  call  for  any  quorum. 
I  am  going  to  make  my  statement.  I  am 
going  to  make  the  Record  so  that  the 
Senators  can  read  what  I  have  to  say 
over  the  weekend  rather  than  take  the 
position  that  the  whole  bill  should  go 
over  until  Monday. 

There  ls  never  anything  that  I  know 
about  the  parliamentary  situation  In- 
volved in  any  bill  that  I  am  connected 
with  that  I  am  not  willing  to  say  In 
public. 

There  are  proponents  of  the  home  rule 
amendment  who  not  only  pleaded  with 
me.  but  I  think  the  more  appropriate 
word  would  be  "Insisted  '  that  I  do  every- 
thing withir.  my  ability  to  have  the  whole 
thing  go  over  until  Monday. 

I  said,  'No.  I  thi::k  the  majority 
leader  is  entitled  to  ever>-  bit  of  coopera- 
tion that  I  can  extend  to  him  He  wants 
me  to  bring  it  up  this  afternoon.  He 
wants  me  to  complete  my  major  state- 
ment on  the  bill  and  on  the  amendment 


and  have  the  whole  bill  In  a  situation 
come  Monday  so  that  we  can  proceed  to 
vote  if.  as.  and  when  the  Senate  Is  ready 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  or  any  part 
of  the  bill." 

That  is  my  position,  and  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  that  there  are  those  who 
would  have  preferred  that  I  not  take 
that  position.  But  I  am  .satisfied  that 
I  am  right  In  that  position,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  here  now.  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  right  or 
wrong,  he  la  a  formidable  champion  of 
any  position  he  assumes 

I  wa«  greatly  interested  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  as  to  limitation  of  de- 
bate this  afternoon.  Until  recent  years. 
it  was  always  a  cu.«tom  to  ha\e  a  quo- 
rum call  and  put  everybody  on  notice 
before   we  had  a   limitation  on  debate. 

We  have  abandoned  that  practice  here 
in  the  last  several  years,  and  Senators 
who  might  wish  to  speak  come  In  and 
And  themselves  excluded  from  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  due  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement 

I  have  seen  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  caught  in  that  predlcament. 
I  have  seen  him  lake  the  position  that 
he  was  going  to  object  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  request 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  give 
the  Senator  assurance  that  I  not  onlv 
win  not  offer  any  unanimous-consent 
request  to  limit  debate,  but  also  that  I 
will  object  to  a  request  on  the  part  of 
anybody  for  a  unanimous-coiisent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  I  am  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  that  statement 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

paivn-xoK  or  tux  n.ooa 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1645.  H  R  14644,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  staff  members 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  to  assist  Senators 
on  the  committee  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  in  open- 
ing Senate  debate  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966.  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  discussion  of  physical 
plant  and  equipment  needs  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  student 
financial  problems  primarily 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
has  reviewed  with  ^reat  care  and  In  de- 
tail the  administration  requests  for  cer- 
tain modifications  of  Public  Law  88- 
204— the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963— 
and  of  Public  Law  8^329— the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  two  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Public  Law  85- 
864 

As  was  the  case  yesterday.  I  know 
that  there  will  be  those  In  the  .Senate 
who  will  attack  the  authorizations  In  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  they  exceed  the 
budget  which  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 


gress 10  months  ago.  To  such  critics  I 
would  respectfully  point  out  that  there 
have  been  changes  In  the  interim  which 
were  taken  into  account  by  the  com- 
mittee and  therefore  the  attack.  If  based 
on  the  budget  estimates,  is  unsound  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  committee 

To  Illustrate  the  point.  I  need  only  tell 
the  Senate  that  with  respect  to  the  loan 
provisions  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facihties.  In  January  the  admin- 
istration exiaected  to  receive  $100  million 
from  the  sales  participation  program 
We  all  know  that  that  program  is  now  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation  and 
that  no  surety  exists  that  it  will  gen- 
erate funds  of  the  magnitude  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  almost  a 
year  ago. 

Mr  President,  the  needs  of  our  college 
students  and  the  institutions  which  exist 
to  service  them  through  the  provision  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education 
cannot  be  sacrificed  on  the  basis  of  the 
contingency  which  In  the  nature  of 
things  may  never  arise.  It  is  for  that 
reason,  for  example,  that  SlOO  million 
additional  was  added  try  the  committee 
to  replace  the  sales  participation  ex- 
pected funds. 

Expected  funds  from  Uie  sales  par- 
ticipation program  were  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration estimate.  Its  budget  was 
submitted  on  the  basis  of  that  expecta- 
tion. That  $100  million  asset  in  reality 
is  no  longer  available.  The  committee 
had  to  consider  the  need  of  the  higher 
education  services  to  which  that  $100 
million  would  go.  That  is  why  we  have 
added  $100  million  to  the  bill,  to  replace 
the  loss  that  will  be  suffered  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  as  a  result 
of  a  suspension  of  the  $100  million  par- 
ticipation sales  program.  We  further 
added  an  additional  SlOO  million  because 
we  felt  that  the  request  understated  the 
need  for  this  Investment  capital. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  type  can 
be  cited  with  respect  to  the  funding  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  title 
II  direct  student  loan  program. 

Here,  the  administration  hoped  to 
generate  about  $30  million  through  a 
variation  of  sales  participation  which 
could  be  used  to  supplement  the  directly 
appropriated  funds  of  title  II  of  NDEA 
presently  authorized  at  $190  million. 
Since  the  hard  minimum  student  loan 
needs  were  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  under  present  standards  of 
eligibility  for  student  loans,  to  be  at  the 
least  $215  million,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  while 
acceding  to  the  administration  request 
for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
at  some  vague  time  in  the  future  might 
ftenerate  the  desired  amounts  through 
sales  participation,  nevertheless  back- 
stopped  that  proposal  through  the  au- 
thorization of  an  increase  from  $190  mil- 
lion to  $220  million  for  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan  fund  this  fiscal  year. 

We  are  unalterable  on  the  committee 
in  our  intent  that  the  provisions  of  title 
n  of  NDEA  which  have  proved  so  helpful 
to  so  many  young  American  citizens  will 
be  maintained  In  a  strong  financial  posi- 
tion. 
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Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  is  of  vital  importance 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  other- 
wise could  not  go  on  to  college  without 
rhe  help  of  loans.  I  intend  to  have  a 
colloquv  dealing  with  this  matter  later 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Saltonstall].  although  we 
will  probably  have  it  on  Monday. 

j^jj.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  just  entered  the 
Chamber  I  think  lie  would  be  apprecia- 
tive if  I  were  to  tell  him  that  I  just  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  I  expected  later  to 
have  a  colloquv  with  him  on  the  student 
loan  matter  and  that  it  might  not  occur 
until  Monday. 

I  have  just  read  a  paragraph  from  tne 
student  loan  program  that  I  wanted  to 
call  to  his  attention. 

Any  time  the  Senator  wishes  to  raise 
a  series  of  questloiis.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  them.  Should  he  wish  to  submit 
the  questions  to  nic  in  written  form  so 
that  I  can  set  forth  the  intentions  of  the 
committee,  later  In  the  debate,  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  it  in  that  manner. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Oreson  has  said. 

My  question  is  this:  As  I  understand, 
at  the  present  time  90  percent  of  the 
student  loan  is  paid  by  the  Government 
and  10  percent  by  the  colle^'e  or  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  student  borrows  from  the  college 
loan  fund.  The  money  In  that  fund 
derives  from  a  Federation  contribution  of 
90  percent  and  a  10  percent  contribution 
from  college  funds. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  for  1967 
and  1968,  I  think  the  Govemment  takes 
over  the  whole  100  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
In  part.  Under  the  new  administration 
proposal,  matching  is  not  required.  It 
is  still  required  under  the  direct  student 
loan  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  question  is 
this:  If  the  Government  takes  over  the 
entire  100  percent,  are  we  not  weaken- 
ing, in  the  student's  mind,  the  desire  to 
repay  his  loan.  ix?cause  it  is  entirely  a 
Government  matter?  In  the  end,  we 
may  weaken  the  whole  prmciple  of  loans 
to  .students 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
been  misadvised  with  regard  to  that 
matter,  but  I  shall  explain  it  to  him  in 
just  a  moment. 

The  attention  of  the  Senator  should 
be  called  to  differences  between  the  two 
loan  programs  In  the  bill.  The  title  II 
National  Defense  Education  Act  direct 
loan  program  will  still  require  the  10 
percent  college  share  to  match  the  90 
percent  Federal  share.  But  this  bill 
under  the  administration's  latest  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  accepted  pro- 
vides for  an  Institutional  loan  program  in 
which  the  colleges  will  borrow  the  money 
from  the  Govemment  and  the  colleges 
will  receive  the  money.  They  will  de- 
cide which  students  are  to  receive  the 
money.  They  will  handle  the  admin- 
istrative problems  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Govemment 
through  the  sales  of  the  notes  the  col- 


leges sign  will  obtain  further  funds  to 
re-lend  to  institutions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
the  institution— the  college,  we  will  say- 
will  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
loan  is  collected? 

Mr.  MORSE.    They  certainly  will. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Otherwise,  the 
Govemment  coiHd  refuse  to  lend  further 

money? 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  am  interested  in  Harvard. 
Suppose  Harvard  is  allowed  so  many  dol- 
lars— say,  $1,000 — for  loans  to  students. 
Will  that  money  go  into  a  bank,  say.  in 
Cambridge  or  In  Boston,  and  then  will 
the  college  draw  on  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  letter  of  credit  is  es- 
tablished for  the  college  to  draw  upon. 

The  college  Is  responsible  for  collect- 
ing the  money  advanced  to  the  student. 
If  it  fails  to  do  so.  It  must  pay  10  percent 
of  the  defaulted  loan  to  the  Govemment 
as  a  penalty.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
college,  therefore,  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  collection  procedures. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Senator's  interest 
in  the  Harvard  loan  program.  May  I  say 
further.  I  have  served  on  faculty  loan 
committees,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
group  that  can  be  more  exacting  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  the  seciuity  risk  of 
the  individual  than  a  faculty  committee. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  some  risk  that 
the  money  may  be  lost.  But  my  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  loans  to  students 
have  a  remarkably  good  record  of  repay- 
ment. It  is  as  good  or  better  than  the 
loans  that  banks  make  in  many  instances 
to  individuals  or  to  businesses.  In  al- 
most all  instances  the  banks  do  receive 
full  payment,  and  that  is  also  true  of 
student  loans. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  the  stu- 
dent loans. 

I  know  of  one  fimd  in  connection  ■with 
Harvard  where  the  repayments  have 
been  extremely  good  over  the  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  of  a  small  fund. 
in  which  I  was  also  interested,  where 
there  were  not  the  same  opporttmitles 
for  following  up,  and  so  on,  where  the 
payments  were  very  poor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  this,  for 
legislative  history,  in  terms  of  a  hypo- 
thetical situation.  Let  us  take  institu- 
tion A,  and  let  us  assume  that,  having 
been  given  this  money,  it  does  a  very  poor 
job  in  the  selecting  of  students,  and  does 
a  very  poor  job  in  carrying  through  for 
collections.  Nothing  could  be  more  det- 
rimental to  the  interest  of  the  college  so 
far  as  expecting  futiu-e  funds  is  con- 
cerned. In  other  years  through  amend- 
ments to  this  title  n  of  NDEA,  we  have 
given  an  opportunity  to  the  college  to 
increase  the  business  effectiveness  of 
its  operation.  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that 
in  the  first  year  under  the  changes  the 
so-called  rate  of  delinquency  showed  a 
slight  decrease. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have  these 
two  loan  funds  based  to  the  degree  that 
they  are  upon  college  and  university  ad- 
ministration. I  would  rather  have  the 
funds  administered  by  the  university — 
and  I  speak  respectfully  about  It — than 
by  a  Federal  bureau  in  Washington. 


Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree. 
Mr.  MORSE.  So  far  as  the  participa- 
tion of  the  banking  institutions  in  this 
program  is  concerned,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  advocates  on  the  Senate  commit- 
tee to  bring  in  the  banks  in  the  iiisured 
student  loan  program  of  title  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  But  I  also 
opposed  the  elimination  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loai;s  when  it  was 
supported  earher  in  the  year. 

I  wisli  to  make  legislative  history  as  to 
that.  I  think  that  a  good  place  to  make 
legislative  history  on  that  matter  is  at 
this  time,  in  this  debate. 

I  did  not  go  along  with  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  direct  National  Defense 
Education  Act  lending  program  nor  did 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee.  The 
first  position  of  the  administration  last 
January  was  to  eliminate  the  present 
National  Defense  Education  Act  title  II 
program.  That  was  the  first  recommen- 
dation that  came  to  us  from  the  admin- 
istration, particularly  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  it  ran  into 
adamant  opposition  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

We  had  many  conferences  about  ithe 
matter.  We  had  a  conference  in  the 
Senate  dining  room  one  morning  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  which  we  expressed  our  complete  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 
During  that  conference  I  said: 


I  tlilnk  you  ought  to  know  that  if  the 
administration  continues  this  position,  you 
are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  with  my 
committee.  I  shall  never  approve  of  it,  aa 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 

I  am  sure  that  the  Director  would  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  we  brought  to  the 
Director's  attention  some  phases  of  this 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  1  was  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  he  is  aware  of  this. 

I  am  talking  about  why  we  expressed 
our  opposition  in  the  very  beginning  to 
the  elimination  of  all  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loans,  which  was 
proposed  originally  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
say  that  we  gave  him  information  in  that 
conference  of  which  he  was  not  aware. 

Then  we  talked  to  the  people  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.    We  said: 

You  are  running  Into  trouble  in  the  com- 
mittee, for  we  are  not  going  to  go  along  with 
this  administration  In  its  original  proposal 
to  eliminate  title  n  NDEA  student  loans. 

Now  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  of  the  various  reasons  that 
caused  us  not  to  do  so.  This  was  para- 
mount. We  pointed  out  to  them  that 
banking  institutions  have  a  great  obliga- 
tion to  their  stockholders,  and  that  bank- 
ing Institutions  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  certain  loans  to  certain  students 
from  certain  types  of  economic  homes, 
and  then  answer,  by  way  of  an  account- 
ing at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
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administer  the  programs  In  each  State 


A    communication    from     the     American 
II  »^r»  iTrtiioat.inn    TOhlr.h  mav  be  found 


The  committee  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing are  presented,  however,  in  the  hope  that 
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directors  of  the  bank,  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  were  some  very  great  risks  In 
those  loa:us 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK  The  Senator  has  accu- 
rately described  the  thinking  jf  the  Sub- 
committet^  on  EducaUon.  which  Is  iden- 
tical with  the  thmkmK  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower.  Employment,  and 
Poverty 

These  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans  are  most  Important,  too.  in  the  war 
on  poverty  where  one  finds  an  able 
youngster  -boy  or  girl — who  cannot  pos- 
•Ibly  finance  a  college  education  by  get- 
ting a  loan  from  a  commercial  bank. 
They  come  from  the  ghetto.  Tht  y  are 
not  a  good  risk 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  hear 
my  question  My  question  waa  not  about 
that.  My  tjuestion  related  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  Ooverr^meru  made  a  hundred 
percent  loan,  Uie  student  may  not  have 
the  same  desire  to  repay  ic  as  he  would 
have  if  It  were  a  90  percent  loan,  with 
10  percent  made  available  by  the  Insti- 
tution. A.s  the  Senator  knows,  the  goal 
fund  at  Harvard  ha^;  been  successful  In 
obtaining  repayment, 

Mr.  CL.AKK      The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALr')NST\LL  1  that  I  was  about  to 
make  the  ixAut  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr  Cl.ark)  made  as  to 
the  students  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  go  to. 

One  of  the  hypothetlcals  that  we  kepi, 
talking  about  was  the  case  of  the  boy  or 
girl  from,  the  home  of  the  sharecropper 
in  areao  of  this  country  where  we  are 
trying  to  fc;et  the  young  people  in  the 
South,  or  the  ghettoes  of  the  North,  or 
poverty-stricken  areas  anywhere  in  the 
country,  who  have  the  mental  capacity 
and  desire  to  go  to  college,  to  go  to 
college 

We  pointed  out  to  the  administration 
that  It  Ls  not  fair  to  expect  the  banks  to 
say  they  are  going  to  make  a  loan  to  the 
boy  or  the  glr!  from  the  home  of  the 
sharecropper  when  there  is  no  security 
behind  him  or  her  at  all  The  only  se- 
curity you  have  is  the  security  mani- 
fested In  the  Judifment  of  the  college 
authorities  They  say.  "We  talked  to  his 
or  her  high  .sch.xil  teacher,  and  we  talked 
to  their  neighbors  We  are  .satisfied  that 
this  boy  or  girl  Is  a  good  gamble  "  The 
loaners  say  "good  risk,"  but  I  say  "gi-xjd 
gamble  " 

We  had  before  us  testimony  that 
showed  college  boards  have  b<»en  doing 
that  for  year5  and  thev  have  be«'n  Jus- 
tified In  taking  the  gamble  and  that  the 
longrun  rate  of  student  repayment  is  to 
the  everlasting  crtxlit  of  the  beys  and 
^Is. 

We  think  one  of  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
bill  Is  to  .serve  th  )se  students  so  that 
they  can  develop  their  uitellectual  poUMi- 
tlal  and  become  the  hlgh-tax-pavlng 
citizens  that  they  will  become  If  they  get 
college  degrees. 

Mr.  6ALTONSTA1.L.  I  agree  *ith  the 
Senator  enUrely 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Seriator 
from  Alaska     Mr   Bahtlett!  for  a  con- 


ference report,  with  the  understanding 
that  It  will  appear  in  the  Ricord  after 
my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr,  BARTtrrrJ  Is 
recogixlzed 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  another 
of  the  more  shortsighted  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
through  the  President  to  the  Congress, 
was  a  reduction  In  authorizations  for 
graduate  construction  from  the  amount 
authorized  In  1963  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  $120  million,  to  half  that  .sum  or 
$60  million  The  testimony  elicited  by 
vigorous  questioning  by  the  committee 
members,  which  may  oe  found  on  page 
56  of  the  hearings,  sliow  that  last  year 
some  $30  5  million  In  requests  from  35 
institutions  were  unfunded,  and  carried 
over  to  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  carr>'over.  between 
July  1  and  July  19.  thirteen  additional 
applications  were  filed  with  an  additional 
total  value  of  $11  5  million. 

Senators  will  note  the  table  on  page  6 
of  tlie  committee  report  shows  now  that 
there  are  a  total  of  74  applications  ia 
the  amount  of  almost  $70  million  to  be 
received  within  the  month,  and  the  year 
is  but  a  third  gone.  Tlie  conclusion  was 
Inescapable  that  for  reasons  of  budg- 
etary expediency,  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  have  been  grossly 
underestimated  by  the  tulmlnLstratlon. 

Here  I  may  add  a  word  of  personal  tes- 
timony to  the  Senate  On  a  recent  visit 
to  a  small  college  in  Ohio.  I  was  sliocked 
to  find  applications  w  re  being  dis- 
couraged on  the  basis  t.iat  funds  were 
not  available  That  Is  not  the  function 
of  the  administration  That  is  not  the 
function  of  the  people  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
I  have  told  them  so.  As  a  Senator  serv- 
ing on  this  committee  having  legislative 
oversight  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Offlce  of 
Education.  I  strongly  suggest  that  deci- 
sions In  this  area  are  properly  decisions 
of  the  college  administrators  and  the 
State  commissions  as  to  need  for  grants 
and  loans  under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  and  not  within  the 
proper  determination  of  the  Department 
Itself  whether  an  application  should  be 
filed. 

Administrative  practices  designed  to 
present  a  pretty  budget  picture  com- 
pletely render  void  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
national  need  Ls.  and  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  langioage  In  the  committee  report  on 
page  6.  which  states; 

In  view  of  Uieee  eatlmAt«d  requlremenu 
for  funding  of  litgher  education  academic 
facilities  conAtructlon.  the  conunlttee  feela 
that  the  amount*  proposed  over  the  admin- 
istration requests  are  modest  Since  an  au- 
thorization bill  ihould,  however,  be  an  esU- 
mate  of  the  cost  of  meeting  a  social  need  as 
opposed  to  an  appropriations  bill  which  alio- 
catss  scarce  resources  In  order  of  policy  pri- 
ority, it  Is  the  feeling  of  the  comnUttee  that 
ttie  authorlzatloas  contained  in  this  blU.  as 
IntTTXluced.  were  an  understatcnient  of  the 
need 

I,  therefore,  serve  notice  that  as  floor 
manager  of  thl.s  bill,  I  intend  with  all 
the  vigor  that  I  possess  to  defend  ttie 


recommendations  of  the  committee  a.s 
contained  Ln  the  Senate  committee 
amended  version  of  HH  14644 

With  tills  brief  preamble.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  turn  now.  as  i.s  my  duty,  to  the 
fuller  explanation  of  the  bill  being  con- 
sidered today,  and  In  so  doing.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent.  with  respect  to  our 
actions  In  recommending  changes  In  ti- 
tles I  and  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  which  provides 
grants  for  the  undergraduate  construc- 
tion, that  pages  3-19  of  the  committee  re- 
port. Including  all  tables,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  together  with 
the  paragraph  on  page  19  imder  the 
heading.  "Graduate  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Grants." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rrrt-E  i — crakts  roR  UNoeacRAouATE 

C0N8TRDCT10N 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  88-204  provides  that 
22  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
the  title  shall  be  used  to  provide  the  Federal 
share  of  construction  costs  of  academic  fa- 
cliltlea  to  be  used  In  meeting  the  enmllment 
needs  of  students  attending  public  junior 
and  community  colleges  and  public  technical 
institutes  The  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tions under  title  I,  amounting  to  78  percent, 
in  a  similar  fasiuon  are  used  to  finance  a  part 
of  the  costs  of  facilities  needed  to  meet  the 
anticipated  expanded  enrollment  capacity  of 
4-year  instltuUons  of  higher  education. 

Pot  flsctti  year  1966.  $460  million  was  au- 
thorized for  these  purposes  The  committee 
reported  bill  in  title  I  has  made  the  following 
changes: 

I  a)  A  total  of  (660  million  Is  authorized 
for  the  current  fiscal  year:  $728  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968:  and.  $936  million  Is  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1969 

(b)  Instead  of  the  22-percent  reservation, 
the  language  of  the  bill  provides  separate 
authorizations  fur  the  funding  of  the  2-year 
institutions  and  the  4-year  insUtutlons. 

(c)  Ptor  public  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  tnsUtutes  $140 
nUlUon  18  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967.  $183 
mllUon  Lb  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
$234  nrUlIlon  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

(d)  The  authorizations  for  the  4-year  In- 
stitutions are  $420  million  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
$546  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $702 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Sufficient  authorizations  have  been  pro- 
vided to  assure  that  neither  2-year  Institu- 
tions nor  4-year  Institutions  should  receive 
less  for  construction  than  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  addlUon  to  these  grants,  the  committee 
also  adopted  an  administration  recom- 
mendaUon  that  $7  million  a  year,  for  each  of 
the  3  fiscal  years,  be  authorized  for  making 
payments  to  the  broadly  representative  State 
commissions  who  administer  the  State  plan 
provisions  of  the  act.  These  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  the  proper  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  SUte  plajis  and  for  grants 
to  the  State  coniml.s.slons  for  conducting 
comprehensive  planning  to  determine  the 
construction  needs  of  institutions,  either 
singly  or  In  consortia. 

Thus,  for  the  3-year  provisions  of  title  I 
an  p»Umated  $2.34.5  billion  la  authorized  to 
be  appropriated. 

A  further  cliange  by  the  committee  In  the 
reported  bill  relates  to  the  Federal  share  of 
cunstructlon  costs  The  present  act  provides 
that  for  2-year  Institutions,  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  may  be  met  by  grant  and  for 
4-yeftr  Institutions  up  fn  33  S  percent  of  the 
cost  may  be  met  by  kfrants 

Under  the  reported  bll!  for  2-year  Instltu- 
Uons tlexioillty  would  be  provided  to  the 
brcwdiy     represenUtlve     SUte     commissions 
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«ho  administer  the  programs  In  each  State 
urrecommend  as  the  Federal  share  grants 
h^.ween  40  and  60  percent  of  construction 
^ts  and  for  4-year  institutions  the  Federal 
share  grant  could  vary  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  such  costs.  ThU  would  be 
r^rmlsslve  authority,  however,  since  language 
[JL  also  provided  to  enable  the  State  com- 
missions to  fund  construction  projects  at  less 
than  the  proposed  mlnlmums. 

in  the  hearings  record,  on  page  314,  may 
hP  found  an  analysis  of  probable  future  de- 
velopments in  higher  education  In  the  pe- 
riod 1965-70.  The  material  was  excerpted 
Uom  a  publication  ls.sued  by  the  college  en- 
trance examination  board. 

The  following  excerpt  from  that  pubUca- 
tlon  is  herewith  made  a  part  of  the  report: 
■'•   .   •  Changes  of  degree  and  kind  will  oc- 
cur that   present   Interesting   challenges   for 
the  economics  of  college  attendance. 

■1  In  1970  students  will,  on  the  average, 
remain  in  higher  education  2  years  longer 
thin  they  did  in  1960.  Families  will  send  a 
Wgher  percentage  of  their  children  to  college 
in  1970  than  In  1960. 

••2  In  1970,  tlie  typical  student  will  have 
to  ealn  access  to  some  level  of  higher  educa- 
tion twice,  and  many  will  have  to  gain  access 
three  times. 

•3  By  1970,  because  of  the  continuing  de- 
mands for  trained  manpower  and  growing  ef- 
forts to  put  talented  women  as  well  as  men 
uito  college,  the  number  of  women  In  higher 
education  will  be  equal  to  the  nmnber  of 
men.  Instead  of  the  70  30  ratio  that  existed 
In  I960. 


"8  More  students  will  be  attending  college 
on  a  part-time   basis   In    1970— perhaps   40 
nercent   rather  than  the  30  percent  who  at- 
tended  part   time    in    1960.     Administrative 
procedures  and  educational  philosophies  will 
require  modification  to  deal  with  this  trend. 
•ThU  la  a  large  compound,  and  complex 
Question.     The  amount  the  American  pub- 
lic can  afford  to  spend  on  higher  education 
5  years  from  now  can  be  estimated  by  mak- 
ing   a    number    of    additional    ixssumptlons, 
some   readily   accepted,   some   hypothesized, 
about  the  future  of  higher  education.     By 
relating  the  estimate  to  the  projected  cost  of 
higiier  education   to   fiunilies   In    1970.   it   is 
possible  to  produce  what  may  be  called  the 
national    family    dollar    deficit    for    under- 
graduate    hiahcT     education.     More     simply 
stated,  this  \s  the  total  amount  of  money 
American  families  presumably  will  find  it  Im- 
possible or  extremelv  difficult  to  pay  out  of 
their  individual  poclcets  for  their  children's 
college  education.     For   1970,   this  deficit   Is 
projected  as  $3,339,578,924.     IX  as  a  Nation 
we  wish  to  reduce  thl.s  deficit  through  the 
use  of  student  aid  to  at  least  the  same  rela- 
Uve  point  as  in  1960.  our  total  1970  national 
student    aid    expenditure    will    need    to    be 
$1,903,560.000 — a  sum  more  than  four  times 
the  amount  spent  In  1960 

"Where  can  the  money  come  from?  One 
possible  supposition  is  that  the  various  re- 
sources that  existed  In  1960  could  be  In- 
creased by  a  factor  of  four.  For  State,  Fed- 
eral, corporate,  and  various  private  sources 
this  increase  would  not  be  tmreallstlc.  Col- 
leges, which  provided  nearly  half  the  total 
aid  support  In  1960  from  their  own  funds, 
were  able  to  Increase  aid  nearly  50  percent 
In  the  1955-60  period.  If  they  could  retain 
this  challenging  trend  of  a  50-percent  In- 
crease each  5  years,  there  would  stlU  be  an 
aid  deficit  In  1970  of  at  leas-t  $500  million. 
Seemingly  this  sum  would  have  to  come  from 
outside  the  college  community,  either  from 
new  programs  or  from  greater  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  existing  program.-}." 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  student  financial 
needs  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  clearly 
indicates  the  Importance  of  adequate  financ- 
ing for  physical  plant  required  to  provide 
these  young  citizens  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 


A  communication  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  which  may  be  found 
on  page  271  of  the  hearings  record  states; 

"The  level  of  Federal  support  for  con- 
struction proposed  by  the  administration, 
and  supported  In  our  testimony,  will  prob- 
ably Just  about  meet  this  figure  for  the  com- 
ing year.  We  say  this  because  It  is  our  im- 
pression that,  at  present.  Federal  funds  rep- 
resent not  33  Vi  percent  but  closer  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  funding  of  approved  projects. 
If  this  Is  the  case,  $453  million  for  title  I 
and  $60  million  for  title  II  will  stimulate 
funds  to  start  $2,565  billion  In  facilities  con- 
struction during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"However,  we  believe  that  this  Is  a  starva- 
tion diet  that  cannot  forever  stistaln  life. 
If  we  assume  that  we  must  provide  space  for 
a  500,000  enrollment  Increase  per  year  and 
that  a  more  realistic  cost  factor  is  S35  per 
square  foot,  then  the  annual  construction 
needs  will  total  $4,375  billion  per  year. 
Staggering  though  this  sum  may  be.  we  do 
think  It  may  be  realistic. 

"It  Is  at  thU  point,  that  a  determination 
of  the  Federal  matching  percentage  becomes 
essential.  Quite  clearly  States  and  private 
sources  cannot  meet  80  percent  of  these 
figures.  Matching  money  at  that  rate  has 
been  available  largely  because  so  far  Federal 
appropriations  have  been  relatively  small.  If 
these  appropriations  are  stepped  up  to  meet 
real  need,  the  Federal  matching  share  will 
have  to  be  stepped  up  commensurately. 

"We  recognize  apologetically  that  our  fig- 
ures have  a  wide  spread.  It  appears  to  us. 
however,  that  there  will  be  a  need  for  new 
construction  starts  each  year  for  the  next 
10  years  of  somewhere  between  $3  and  $4 
billion.  We  have  no  way  of  estimating  what 
the  capacity  for  providing  non-Federal 
matching  money  may  be.  but  we  are  cer- 
tain that  It  is  closer  to  50  percent  than  It  Is 
to  the  current  80  percent  level. 

In  view  of  these  estimated  requirements 
for  funding  of  higher  education  academic 
facilities  construction,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  amounts  proposed  over  the  admin- 
istration requests  are  modest.  Since  an  au- 
thorization bin  should,  however,  be  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  meeting  a  social  need  as 
opposed  to  an  appropriations  bill  which  allo- 
cates scarce  resources  In  order  of  policy  pri- 
ority. It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
the  authorizations  contained  in  this  bill  as 
Introduced  were  an  understatement  of  the 

One  measure  of  the  extent  of  this  need  is 
to  be  found  on  the  following  table  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  on  the  Ijack- 
log  of  applications.  The  committee  also  took 
into  consideration  the  reluctance  of  colleges 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing 
applications  when  authorizations  to  the  fund 
the  requests  are  held  at  relatively  low  levels. 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 


Title  I-  u     .,    ,   , 

Applications   on   hand   July 

through  September  196fi. 
Estimated   Increase    October 
through    early    November 
1966 


Num- 
ber 


Total 
araonnt 


Total-. 389     155.741. »4 


Title  II:  ^     J    ,   , 

Applications   on   hand    'uly 

through  September  196fi 
Estimated   Increase    Octob<>r 
through    early    November 
1966 


$30, 741. 047 
125.000.000 


59, 874, 000 


10.  000.  000 


Total - 


Title  III:  V     .,    T  , 

Applications  on   hand   .Tuly 

through  September  1966 
Estimated   Increase    October 
through    early    November 
1966 


Total. 


69. 874.  000 


194,859,000 


28,000.000 
222,  859,  000 


The  committee  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing are  presented,  however,  in  the  hope  that 
more  adequate  data  can  be  prepared  before 
the  further  expiration  of  this  act.  which  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  in  a  more  comprehensive  man- 
ner when  the  act  is  further  revised  ana  ex- 
tended. 

JTTNIOE    AND    COMMUNITT    COLLEGES 

In  changing  the  authorization  language  in 
the  bill,  thus  providing  separate  authoriza- 
tions for  the  2-year  and  the  4-year  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  the  committee  did 
so.  in  part,  because  oi  the  Impression  nude 
upon  it  by  the  testimony  and  correspondence 
It  had  received  refiecting  the  growth  of  such 
Institutions  and  the  climate  cf  public  ac- 
ceptance as  evidenced  tlirough  the  support 
given  to  these  Institutions  in  the  several 
States.  Tills  development,  in  the  committee 
view,  should  continue  to  receive  Federal  en- 
cour.igement  where  appropriate. 

As  an  aid  to  the  committee  in  its  future 
review   of   legislation   affecting  this   segment 
of  higher  educ.Ttion.  the  committee  suggests 
to  the  Offlce  of  Education  that  it  review  its 
present  practices  for  the  collection  and  array 
of  statistical   information   on   enrollment  so 
that  a  clear  picture  may  be  given  to  it  in  the 
next    session    on    the    first-year    enrollments 
and  relative  rates  of  growth  of  the  2-year  in- 
stitutions, the  4-year  institutions,  and  the  4- 
vear  institution?  with  parti.^.:  graduate  offer- 
ings,   and    fin.Uly    the    university    with    lull 
graduate  complements,  and  the  geographical 
v.\riations.  if  any.  o:  such  factors.     It  is  the 
belief   of   the   committee    that    the   Office   of 
Education    could    perform    a    most    useful 
service  In  the  compiL-.tion  of  this  and  related 
statistical    material    such    as    the    per-pupU 
costs   of   construction   of  academic   facilities 
and  related   student  services,   buildings,   in- 
cluding housing,  in  each  of  the  types  of  in- 
stitution.    Becatise    of    the    interest    in    the 
program  which  h-is  been  evinced,  it  Is  the 
further  hope  of  the  committee  that  the  Office 
of  Education  will  give  serious  thought  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  service  it  can  provide  to 
the    Junior    and    community    college    field 
through  the   addition  of  specialists  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field. 

Architect's  fees 
The  original  definition  of  eligible  develop- 
ment  cost   for   Higher   Education   Facilities 
Act    projects    excluded    from   eligibility    for 
Federal  participation  "any  cost  incurred  be- 
fore or  under  a  contract  entered  into  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act"    (December   16, 
1963).     This  provision  works  an  unintended 
hardship  with   regard   to   architectural   fees 
for    those    institutions    which    entered    into 
long-term   architectural   agreements  for   the 
orderly  and  ccxjrdinated  planning  of  struc- 
tures as  a  part  of  long-range  campus  devel- 
opment plans.    To  remedy  this  situation  the 
committee  bill   Includes   an   amendment   of 
the  definition   of  development  cost,  to  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  a  facility  included  in 
an  application  approved  after  June  30.  1966, 
the  development  cost  may  include  the  cost 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering  services 
performed  after  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  whether  or  not  the 
cost  was  incurred  under  a  contract  entered 
into  before  such  enactment. 

Multipurpose  constructioji  comments 
Information  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee which  indicated  that  funds  appropriated 
under  title  I  had  been  considered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  as  being  available  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  meet  either  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  needs  and  the  extent 
to  which  title  I  funds  were  requested  and 
used  for  each  of  these  needs  was  not  required 
to  be  disclosed  by  the  applicants.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  are  indications  that  some  facilities 
constructed  with  title  I  ftinds  were  designed 
primarily  for  graduate  use,  but  the  extent  of 
such  use  of  title  I  funds  is  not  known. 
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from  Ala^slCA     Mr    IUhtlett.   f   r  .i  con-     the   vigor  that  I  possess   to  defend  the     broadly    representative    biate    coiuimo"^"- 
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(^)X^■RF^^I^^■  AT  RrroRO      si-nate 


October  7,  1966 


The  OlT'.'-e  f  Education  has  now  laBued 
Inatructl  ^n.i  wrv-h  r-rovldp  In  effect,  that 
not  over  20  p^r  ••:-•.  f  '.-'■'*  'pi  •■  '•'■'■  :;..'•- 
piirpoee-bii-l'J'.r-^'  pr'.>''ts  :^  i.-s'.r'j  •.•>1  ;:.  pi-'t 
with  title  I  r'i:.1'i  v;  !'<■  rl''-'-'-"''  '  ■  -"  i<l- 
uate  use  Aa  !t  l;\<e^.:■^  -.r.-i:  it  «  rnc  r.^-'.-u- 
Uons  facilities  f>'.a.".r.ed  for  Joint  --i.-'-dergrad- 
•me  »-,>u:d  be  desirable 
e'-e«,HAr7  !:.  t^e  interest 
r!.;".ee  believes  tSat  the 
i.e  :.  w  been  Issued  by 
;  :•.  -I..""  '"fir'.ni^tent  with 
f    t.^.f*    '-'    r:icr*'Rfl    for   Im- 


UJit«    and    <rad  ii'.<" 

and   In   *ime    -lU-o-s 

of  economv    tf.e       :: 

Instruct!  itiji  w;.;:r. 

the  Office     if   E<!  i  •  i 

the   orlstlnai    Intf:.'. 

plementl.-i?  title  [     '  -.'.e  a-* 

However     '.t    '..i    •: .:■     ■r.r:-.::;:t>e  *    ■,•:•"*•    •.."lat 
the  Cotn:r.;!w;    ripr     f  Kd'; jatiun  siiuuid  Iden- 


tify graduate  facUlUes  cunstructed  with  the 
aid  of  title  I  funds  and  furnish  Information 
In  this  regard  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oraduate  Education  for  Its  use  In  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  title  n  of  the 
act. 

Development  co$t — por/rirvjr  facilities 
Another  problem  area  In  administration  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  has  been 
the  eligibility  of  parking  facilities.  In  ad- 
ministering the  act  the  Office  of  Education 
has  interpreted  the  definition  of  development 
cost  as  permitting  participation  In  the  cost 
of  parking  facilities  or  space  necessary  In 
connection  with  the  direct  occupancy  of  the 


academic  facilities  for  which  assistance  u 
requested.  However,  general  student  park- 
ing facilities  per  se  (either  by  themselves  or 
as  a  part  of  an  academic  facility)  have  not 
been  considered  to  qualify  under  the  defini- 
tion of  an  academic  facility.  The  committee 
understands  that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
agreed  that,  where  Bptcitiwl  amounts  of  park- 
ing space  in  a  structure  are  required  by 
municipal  ordinance  or  regulation,  such 
amounts  of  parking  space  will  be  considered 
eligible  under  the  act.  The  committee  con- 
curs In  this  interpretation  of  the  definition 
of  academic  facilities  contained  In  the  act. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  State- 
by-state  distribution  of  grants  under  the 
committee  authorizations  recommendation. 


T^BLE  I. tslimaud  autrtbution  of  Ugtalatwe  aiUhorization,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Ad  of  1963,  lille  I,  as  amended  by  H.R.  14^44, 

fiscal  year  1967  {as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee) 


Total. 


Toul.  JO  States  and  DMriet 
of  t'olumbia — 


Alaska   ~ 

Arlioita ....~.. — .—. — ..~.. 

ArkaiiMS «. 

Callfoniia . 

Colorwlo . 

Connecticut 

I  ^law  w_  •  ,«»»•»»•••—•—*•—••••—" 

Florida . ........... „....._.... 

(ieorn  la.. ...„..._._..— ..—...— 
Ilawuil .  ...........„....„...—.. 

Idaho   . 

nilriom . — .. 

Indlaiis  ...........__._....—.•< 

Iowa     

Kanwis . 

Kentucky „. 

I>ouL^taaai. ... .. ... 

Maine 

UafyUnd „_ ...._....—. 

Maasaor,  .*tts . 

MtchiKin         

.Minnraol  >    .... .. ... 

UmisHiltpi . 

.Missouri „ 

MoDtiUlA .. . 


Total 
wtlmated 
amouats 


ta«o,oa).ooo 


SM.4M.427 


».7»,U1 
440.221 

s,  434,  no 

5.717.770 
&S.  !«8e.30O 
8,«0e.  S33 
7.  083.  704 
1.208.200 

i4.aaB.0M 

11.333.747 
2. 131. 183 
2.IM.408 

37. 238.  DBS 

14.  442.  IS» 
S.  303. 611 
7.  382.  435 
<t.  031.  444 

10.  448.  »01 
a.«BS.Ml 

•,oes.43o 
ie.aao.82s 
x«m.i78 
i2.xn.aM 

^  (38.675 

umoBi 

1317,348 


For  publle 

rommunltv 

college  aD(l 

public  tarhnl- 

oJ  Uutltuta* 


ti4aea^on 


138.202.764 


3.387.084 
108.  U4 
1.220.834 
1.IS84.7M 
tt.  788.000 

1.  527.M3 
1. 443. 061 

233. 4W 

3.s4avn 

3.881.361 

577.  »28 
719.887 
5.7:S.823 
3.876.538 
2,45«.Oa0 
1.710.440 
2.881.aa7 
3.115.2K 
««8.736 
Z  300. 348 
S.  434. 100 
5,  70l.*73 
3.281.986 

2.  010. 182 
3.002.108 

648.803 


For  other 

underiruduats 

liutUuttoas 


000 


416.140,663 


6.362.007 

336.807 

4,167.338 

3.832.976 

46.118.300 

5.079,000 

5.649,753 

960,810 

10,5J7.0a2 

7.751.886 

I.  MS.  287 

1.  DM.  783 

21.  5ia  160 

10.  765. 821 

8.844.552 

^M2.906 

^34•.7T7 

7.333.611 

1. 964,  835 

ft.WH,  IHJ 

13.  228,  725 

19,  237, 308 

8.925.739 

4.878.303 

9.798,578 

1.688.746 


Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshir* 

New  Jerwjr .„... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  U»kola_ 

Ohio.       

Oklahoma 

Oreton...     . 

PennsylTaDla ....... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota- 

™<mn#JMii, ,    _ - «,., ••••••••-• 

Teiio 

Utah...  — ........................ 

Vermoot . 

Vlrjlnla._ 

WMhlncton.. 

vrm  vfrfinia. 

Wlacaosln 

Wyoming  . 

District  o(  Columbia. 

Amerteao  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Uandi__ 


ToUl 
estimated 
amounts 


K 

2. 
14. 

8. 
45. 

14. 

o 

29, 
8. 
6. 

31. 

2 

a! 

2. 
11. 
29. 

4. 

1. 
10, 
10, 

s, 

13. 
1. 


741.730 
871,270 
115.294 
645.479 
381,798 
432.193 
303.106 
320,900 
184,026 
363,672 
635.565 
821.830 
608,877 
801.600 
300,172 
130,  518 
ra.^  ,.^11 
565,  ."Bi 
422,360 
750.865 
127.906 

».>«.  oe.s 

383.032 
087.321 
834.403 


For  public 
community 
college  and 
public  techni- 
cal Institutes 


82.000 

iii.iiV 

.232.180 
75.938 


$1,  212. 292 

176.337 

573,045 

3, 945.  722 

949. 821 

9. 149,  702 

4.560.507 

617.892 

7,314,737 

2,220.180 

1.687,101 

8.987,398 

661.315 

2.368.552 

646, 2M 

3, 316, 135 

7,932.328 

1.0^4.871 

360,008 

3, 109,  595 

2,437,602 

1.968,081 

3,539.963 

284.844 

234.  OSO 


For  other 

unilergra.lunte 

Institutions 


29.796 

"     "57.457 

1.597,509 

22,  474 


(3,  5'29, 447 

694.933 

l,.M2,J4a 

in.  fi99. 757 
2.331.97:' 

36.  282. 491 
9.842.421 
1,703.008 

21.869.289 
6. 143. 492 
4. 94K.  4<>t 

7^.834.441 
2. 037. 562 
4.523.048 
I.752.91H 
7,814.383 

21.708.186 
3.540.661 
1.062.271 
7. 650.  .'70 
7.690.303 
3.958.014 
9. 843, 9r>9 
802,477 
2,600,304 


32,204 

'i33,'998 

3,634.^71 

53.464 


T. 


1 1   —EatimaUd  distribution  of  legislative  authorization.  Higher  FMucation  Facilities  Act  of  196S,  as  amended  by  H.R.  14^44,  fiscal 

year  1968  (as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee) 


Tot»l   

M  -i^ies  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.  -••■ 


.\  labama 

Alaska  

Arlioua 

.Arkansas 
C»Uf,.rvi,i 
Tolora-lci 
Conneiii  1.!. 
I  lelawMr** 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii...... 

Idaho     .. 

Illinois  ..... 

Indiana 

Iowa       .. 

Kaoaas . 

Kentucky 
t/OUtsiaoa 


Marylaoil       

Maaachusetts 

Michigan 
Mtnneaota    . 
MlMtaslppt 
Mbaoiui 


Total 
Mttmated 


For  public 

community 

colleges  and 

technical 

Institutes 


1738.000.000         $182,000,000 


730,Tae.Me 


U,  647. 935 

573.388 

7,061.433 

7. 433. 101 

7^  663. 308 
8,588,633 
9.231.815 
1.584.289 

18.678.451 

14.733.871 
2,  757.  551 

3.oe9.m 

»1,410.677 
1*.  774.  806 
11084.806 

9.  57U  166 
ll,810i8n 
13.983.570 

3.813.638 
11.835.360 
21,  689,  072 
31430.920 
15. 870.004 

8.606,148 
16,755,285 

3,011423 


179.780,503 


4,377,300 

134,582 

l,833,8tl5 

X  45a  232 

12.698.400 

1,885,806 

1.877,136 

303,536 

4,493,270 

4,656,419 

751.304 

93^5»4 

7,  447,  460 

4.779,490 

3.106.777 

3.06.273 

3.48M67 

4.040.876 

1.360.368 

..  .^^.j,  ,.-, 

i  V-t  i.t' 
t .  .  i.v'- 
4.^66.556 
2.613.237 
4, 019. 734 
843.063 


For  Other 

nndergraduate 

Institutional 


1646,000.000 


S«.ta8,383 


8.370.738 

437.708 

5.417,537 

4.982.880 

59.963.908 

6, 602. 817 

7.344.679 

1,260.753 

13. 885.  181 

10,  077.  452 

2. 006. 247 

2. 164.  217 

27.963.208 

13,906.307 

8,807,918 

7,333.894 

8. 134.  710 

9,533,804 

2.554.272 

8. 966. 037 

17.194.742 

26.008,404 

11.808.448 

^  081. 911 

12.736.561 

3,168.370 


Nebraska ~ 

.Vevada.. 

New  Hampshire „ 

New  Jersey . ...... ... .. 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York „ 

.North  Carolina 

North  UakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .„...„„.. 

Oregon ._...„. . 

Pennsylranla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

t*outh  Dakota 

Tennessee . . . 

Texas  

Utah „ 

Vermoot 

Virginia „ 

Washington 

Wast  Virginia 

Wlaooosbi 

Wyoming  ....... 

District  of  Columbia. 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Pnarto  Rico 

Virgin  Ulands 


Total 
estimated 
amoimts 


te, 

I, 

2. 

10. 

4. 
59. 

in, 

3, 
37. 
10, 

8, 
41. 

S. 

8. 

3, 
14. 
88. 

5. 

1, 
13. 
13. 

7. 
17, 

1, 

3. 


164.261 
132.661 
749,882 
039,123 
266,331 
061.850 
710.923 
017.169 
939.235 
872.774 

s^^^34 

368.391 
508.  Ml 
960,079 
118,924 
489,673 
826,  IM 
935,191 
849.079 
987,824 
166.276 
703.024 
309,112 
413.518 
684.724 

80,600 


248.891 

8.801,833 

98.720 


For  public 

community 

colleges  and 

technical 

Institutes 


31,575,980 

229.238 

744.958 

5,  129,  438 

1,234,767 

11.894.612 

5,  915,  776 

803,259 

9, 509, 150 

2. 886.  234 

2, 193, 231 

11,683,818 

S.V,  710 

3.079,117 

840,144 

4,  310, 975 

10,  312,  022 

1.332.333 

468, 127 

4. 043. 473 

3.168,882 

2,568.506 

4,801.962 

370,298 

30i329 

38,736 


74.004 
2. 076, 761 

29.217 


For  other 

tmdergraduste 

Institutions 


$4, 588, 281 
903,413 

2,004.924 

13,  909,  (M 

3, 031, 564 

47. 167, 238 

12.796,147 

2. 213, 910 

28, 430.  (176 

7.986,540 

6,433.003 

29,884,773 

2,648,831 

5,879,962 

2, 278, 780 

10, 1,58, 608 

•28, 214, 142 

4, 602,  IU9 

1,380,952 

9, 945, 351 

9,997.394 

5,145,418 

12, 797, 180 

1,043,220 

3,380.395 

41,865 


174, 197 

4. 725, 072 

89,503 


(jctubtr  /,  1966 
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a-       .III  -Fst,mated  distnbutwn  nj  Ugrdative  authorization,  Highr  Edural.on  FanlitiesAclof  1963,  title  I,  as  amended  by  U.K.  14644, 
Tabi.kIII-     tMimateaaisinuaij      J     J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  jy^y  f^^  ^^p„,t,^  i,y  the  Senate  committee) 


Total 

50  States  and  District  of 
Columbia 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arltnna 

.Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

(ieorgia 

HawaU— 

Idaho.^ 

lUlnob.; 

Indians 

lows 

Kansas - 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland    

Ma.ssachusettS - 

Michwan    - 

Minnesota 

MIssLssippi 

Missouri — 

Montana 


Tul.il 
estiiiiuttMl 
amounts 


For  public      j 

community     1 

college  and 

public  techni-  ] 

cal  institutes   I 


$936,000,000         $234,000,000 


For  other 

undergraduate 

insli'ulions 


$702, 000,  000 


92t',  704.  2'J8 


231,146.477 


695,557,751 


lrt.2t;i,631 

735.799 

y,  066, 113 

y,.S56.  844 

93.410.109  ; 

11.042.516 

11.856.  tVJO  : 

2,011,22s 

24.015.151   • 

18.943.649 

3,  M5.  423 

3.  985.  470 

4.1.528.012 

J4.  139.  037 

1,\  .150,322 

12,30.1,784 

14.  928,  .'71 

17,  4M.  .191 

4,yi«.  237 

1.1.  .-l  14. 1134 

h4:,  37y 

IIM.  O.Kl 

404,  ."Hy 

17y.  476 

:i.  ,M2.  IUI 
3,^:3.114 


41. 


11. 


5,627,840 

173,034 

2,100,709 

3, 150,  298 

16,326.515 

2,553,180 

2,413.461 

390.260 

6.419.919 

5, 986,  825 

965.962 

1.-2O2.906 

9,575,316 

6,145.071 

4,110,142 

2.  873,  921 

4,482,215 

5,  206,  984 

1,619,172 

3. 677.  558 

5.  739,  853 

9,  530,  273 

5.  485,  571 

3, 359,  876 

6,168,230 

1,083,924 


10,633.791 
562.765 
6,035.404 
6. 406, 546 
77, 083,  694 
8,489.336 
9, 443. 159 

1,  620. 968 
17,  595, '232 
12, 956, 724 

2.579.461 

2, 782.  564 
35.  952, 696 
17.993.966 
11,440.180 

9,431,863 
10,446,056 
12,  257,  607 

3, 284, 065 
11,526,476 
22, 107,  526 
32,153.777 
14,918,718 

7,819.600 
16.  374.  280 

2,  789. 190 


N'l'brasku 

Nova'la  

\iw  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  Yurk    . 

North  Carolina 

North  l>akota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

tSouth  Carolina — .. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teia,-; - 

Ctah. 

Veniiont 

Virginia... 

Washington .— . 

We^st  Virginia 

H'lsconsm. 

Wvoniing 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total 

.  estimated 

amounts 


For  public 

community     '       For  other 
college  and       tmdergi  aduate 
pul  lie  techni-  1     Institutions 
eal  institutes 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  PifO. 

Virgin  Islands 


$7, 925. 479 

1,456,266 

3,  535.  .163 

24.  47S.  872 

5,  48.1,  282 

75.  Vi>i,  6tJ4 

24,  056,  901 

3,879,218 

48,  779, 015 

13,979,281 

11,090.873 

53,187,931 

4, 510. 980 

11,518,817 

4. 010, 046 

18, 603. 866 

49. 533,  638 

7,  630.  960 

2,  377,  388 

17,984.346 

16,928,069 

9, 905.  045 

22,  370.  2S7 

1,817.380 

4.  737.  502 

103,629 

'"'326.063" 

8.745.215 
126.  925 


$2,026,260 
294,735 
957,804 

6,  594, 992 
1.587.557 

15.293,072 

7,  6Q5, 997 
1,032.762 

12.  226, 061 
3,  710, 873 
2. 819. 869 

15.  021.  794 
1.105.341 

3.  958.  865 
1.  080, 185 
5.  542.  683 

13,  -256.  313 
1,712,998 

601. 878 
5, 197. 466 

4.  074,  277 
3.  -289,  507 
5.916,796 

476.097 
391,280 

49,802 

'"'96^635' 

2. 670. 122 

37.564 


$5,  S99. 219 
1,161.. 131 

2,  577.  759 
17,883.880 

3.  8y7,  725 
60,  643.  .lyj 
16.450.904 

2.  846,  456 
36.  552. 954 
10.268.408 

8.  ■.'71.  004 
38. 166, 137 

3.  405. 639 
7,  559. 952 
2. 929,  861 

13.  061. 183 

36,  275. 325 

5. 917, 962 

1,775.510 

12.  7811.  880 

12. 8.'J.  7y.' 

6,  61.'.  538 

16,4M.  4yi 

1,341.283 

4.  346,  222 

53.827 

'""2-23."968 

6,  075,  093 

89.361 


Tables,  reflecting  the  House  bill  follow: 


Tab...  iy.-E.t,m.U,i  ,i,.lnl,.! >/  HMon  --^^^^^J^i^^^J:^^,,  ;,,, 

HOUSE-PASSED  BILL 


at  ion  Facilities  Act  of  196S,  title  I,  as  proposed  to  be  amended 


Grand  total.  50  Slates,  Dis- 
trict o(  Columbia,  and 
Territories 

Total.  50  States  and  District 
of  Columbia 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas - 

Cahlomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut - 

Delaware.. - 

Florida '. 

Oeorvia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana - - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mk^lgan 

MtamMota 

Mississippi - 

MlJBoori 


Total 
estimated 
amounts 


il.'>3.  000.  000 


448,567,702 


7,438, 

341, 

4.2.V1. 

4.  ,'>;(.^, 

4ii.  4t>6. 

.1.  l'.l.1. 

yM'i. 

11.471. 

8,H47. 

1.''<1T. 

1.883. 
22,  .124, 
11.759, 

7.  448, 
fi.  095, 
7,114. 

8,  ,127, 
2,231 
7  2.12 

13.709 

-'0.071 

9,897 

5,  336 

10,29'J 


984 

4X5 
.1.14 

4;b 

.135 

M7 

242 

IV>7 

782 

606 

257 

,319 

,663 

,773 

,867 

,816 

.f)30 

..108 

.064 

.885 

518 

095 

108 

965 

502 


For  public 
community 
college  ami 
[jublic  techni- 
cal institutes 


$99. 660.  000 


98,  440.  595 


For  other 

undergraduate 

institutions 


Total 
estimated 
amounts 


$353.  340.  000 


350. 127. 107 


2, 173.  691 

70.063 

812. 246 

1.365.470 

7, 678, 149 

999.713 

1,048,611 

167, 166 

2.790.161 

2. 4.50.  732 

432.  040 

490.094 

4, 167.  489 

2.  690, 944 

1,742,242 

1,367,661 

1,945,432 

2,  '269,  571 

618,126 

1.507,173 

2,  ,503,  517 

4, 248,  524 

2,  374, 968 

1,416,635 

2, 128,  927 


5.265.393  1 

271.422 

3.  438.  308 

3, 182. 956 

38. 788.  386 

4, 196. 134 

4,727.631 

818.901 

8,681,621 

6.  396. 874 

1.235.217 

1.393.225 

18,357.174 

9. 168.  829 

5,  706.  025 

4.  728, 166 
5,169,198 
6, 2.57.  937 
1,612,938 

5,  745,  712 
11,206,001 
15,822.571 

7,  522, 140 
3,920,330 
8, 163,  575 


Montana 

Nebr.iska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Ntw  York  - 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohif.     .. 

Oklahoma. 

I  ircpon.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island- 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tex:ts       --■ 

Ctah 

i  Vermont 

:  Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

Di?triif  of  Coliunbla. 

.Vmerican  Samoa 

Canal  Zonf 

(luam.  --   -    

Puerto  Rico — 

i  Virgin  Islands. 


For  public 
community 
college  and 
public  techni- 
cal institutes 


For  other 

undergraduate 

institutions 


$1,848,584 

3,  786, 445 

669,896 

1,656,340 

12, 031, 745 
2,527,967 

38,002,961 

11,441,062 
1,924,242 

23,345,230 
6,  746, 210 
5,260,447 

26,449,487 
2,121,386 
5,491,257 
1, 925. 388 
8,848.030 

23.114.291 
3, 580.  299 
1.166.097 
8,  683. 149 
8, 212, 676 
4.606,773 
10,748,928 
853,546 
2,481.756 

38,674 

'i46.'378 

. 195. 714 
51.532 


$439,988 

841, 877 

111,876 

385,389 

2,796,381 

602,230 

6, 882, 318 

2, 980, 394 

492,600 

5, 224, 826 

1,583,801 

1,111,417 

6.686,989 

450. 4'25 

1,647,126 

503, 140 

2.352,419 

5.  054, 549 

641,192 

256, 926 

2. 142,  662 

1,719,176  i 

1.312,448 

2.  523.  JS2 

173.041 

165,438 

13,660 

"  4i,"646' 

1.147.183 
16,932 


$1,408,596 
2, 944,  568 
5.58,020 
1,270,951 
9,  236,  364 
1,925,737 

31,r20.643 
8.460,668 
1,431.642 

18.120.404 
5. 1 62.  409 
4, 139,  030 

19,  762,  508 
1,661.961 
3,844.131 
1.449,248 
6,495,611 

18,059.742 
2.939.107 
909.171 
6.  440. 487 
6.  493,  500 
3.  294.3-25 
8,  2-25. 196 
I'lSO.  505 
2.316,320 

25,024 

104.738 

,048,531 
34,600 


NOTI.— Distribution  based  on  fiscal  year  1966  data. 
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HOU8E-PA88ED  BILL 


ToUl 
wUmatad 


ToUl.    SUU««.     Dutrict    of 
Columbia,  »nd  temtoriM. . 

Total.  SO  State*  and  Di»trtet 
of  Columbia — 

Alabama - 

Alaaka     - 

Arliorm. 

Arkansaa... 

Callfcniia 

Cokjradi) -— — „.—-... 

Connwucut . — 

Delaware --.-. 

Florida    

(laorKia  • 

Hawaii . .-- — — — 

Idah<j      

Ultnnta     

ladiaiid.  — ... .-- — --.--— 

Iowa.       .....—• 

Kaiuai  . 

KtEtucky ... 

LxailAiaua.. ......* — ..........-< 

Maine     ..-...-.--..-.--•-.—-- 

MaryliUi<l..     

MaMachiuelU.  .....-...--•-•--■ 

Mlchlian       .... 

Vltnne»<i(a   ......... 

Mlnlasippl . — 

.VCl«oiiri 

Montana 


S    1,    II.  JOO 


fln^ltO,OT4 


For  pablle 

community 

ooUaces  and 

tacnnltml 

Institutes 


1154.000,000 


112,118^710 


11. 480^119 

fan.  mo 
MfM.l»S 
7. 013,  OQO 
71.aQEi.802 
g.0E2S.9O3 
8,»n7«4 

l,Sa.725 
17.  7-28,  SI  J 
IXBTl.TW 

i.  576.388 

i  910.  207 
34.806.323 
18.171.8SS 
ll.iia38B 

a.  419.  S8A 
la  993, 910 
13, 177. 18S 

3,447.580 
11.307.848 
:i.lM.6M 
S1.0l4,9n 
IS.2n.546 

8w  148, 986 
IS,  904. 808 

3,886,932 


3,388.780 

108.366 

1.256.138 

2.004.646 

11.864.  ABO 

1.544.811 

1.620.370 

258.  314 

43.115.070 

3.7H7,a03 

867.612 

7S7.S20 

8.439.8S 

4.003.886 

2.802.206 

2.113.380 

3.006.1S7 

3. 507. 063 

966.161 

2.328.966 

3,888.880 

8. 366. 048 

3.880.9B8 

2.180.081 

3.280.7*3 

A79.804 


For  other 

undercraduate 

InatltutUxu 


$648^9001  on 


641.033,364 


8.138.3n 

419. 41S 

5.313.080 

4. 918.  475 

80.987.908 

6,484.003 

7.306.389 

1.368.411 

13. 416, 308 

0.884.793 

1.908,734 

3.182,887 

38.388.494 

14. 188,  in 

8,818,184 

7.306.216 

7.987.728 

9.670.102 

2.4B.8M 

8,878.883 

17.316.117 

24.  449.  800 

11.623.617 

6.  067. 904 

U.  614.  796 

2,  176. 638 


Nebraska 

NcTada 

N«w  Hampabin 

New  Jeney 

New  Mexico 

.New  York     

North  Ctfollaa 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio        

Oktahoinft..„ 

Orecon — .  .... 

Peansylvaola 

Rhode  Islaod... 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakou 

Tuas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrfinia 

WashinKtOG ' 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnc 

DMrkt  ot  ColumbU. .. 

American  Samoa. 

CanalZooe 

(iuam — 

Puerto  Rico 

Vlrstn  lalaads 


ToUl 
estimated 
amounts 


»5. 851.  OBO 

1.035,150 

3. 550. 466 

18.  802. 101 

3.906.350 

58,724.222 

17. 679,  344 

2.973,442 

86.074.305 

la  424, 607 

8,113,273 

44871.187 

3. 278.  081 

8,485.386 

3. 016. 035 

13. 6T2, 452 

3,V717.448 

5,  532,  471 

1.  SOI.  915 

13,263.144 

12.600.669 

7.118.634 

16. 600. 824 

1.318.946 

3,834.947 


For  public 

community 

collexes  and 

technical 

institutes 


90.761 

'"'226.192 

6.483.442 

79.681 


$1,300,914 

1T2.877 

595.524 

4,3:21.119 

030.508 

10. 634, 929 

4.605,465 

761. 192 

8.073.682 

2,447.374 

1.717,421 

10, 333. 006 

700.929 

2,545.227 

777.479 

3.635.085 

7.8ia962 

990,806 

397,015 

3. 314967 

2.666.563 

2.008.065 

3.890.807 

267.802 

255.644 


For  other 

underKmluate 

institutions 


21,002 

"64,345 

1.772.688 

26,165 


t4.550.lU6 

862, -282 

1.9K3,U42 

14, -270.98:; 
■2,  975.  752 

iH.  088.  '293 

13. 073. 879 
2.212.250 

28,000,623 
7.977.233 
6.395,852 

30. 538, 091 
2.568.152 
5.940.  l.'>9 
2, 239, 456 

10.037.367 

27,906.886 
4.541,666 
1. 404.900 
9. 952, 187 

10. 034. 106 
5.090.560 

12.710,017 
1,051,554 
3.579,303 


161, 847 

4.710,754 

53,466 


NoTE.-Dlstrtbutlon  based  on  fiscal  year  1966  data. 


T....  v..-E...««d  .»-.»«<».  of  u^^.«  -x"/?t*uSf iS"„^;%r """  ^'' "  ""• ""'  '■ "  '"'^ " "  °""" 


noUSE-PASSKD  BILL 


Total     .States.    District    o( 
Columbia,  and  territories 

Total.    90    SUtes    and    tbs 
Ulstnct  of  Columbia 


Alatinjna ......—.. 

AliiSki .. 

Ariuiii* ..._„..-.... 

ArkajisiS .......... — 

C:alllr»rni» ._«....... 

ColonKlo       „„.. 

Connec  ticut.... .„_..... .• 

Delawar* ...... 

Floritla 

fieonjia 

Hawaii — 

Idahu 

Ullnois 

Indiana.. ....... — . — 

Iowa   ..... — ~- 

Kansas         

Kentuck>      ....._........ 

Louisiajxi       . 

Mam«  

Maryliui  '.       ............. 

MiMII  '1 "t 

Mlchl«!ui        ...._ — . 

Mtnnmi  1 1      

Ulssunii'i 

Mlswjur' 

Mont<ui*-     


m.  iM.  iw 


14,779.438 

67«.  446 

8,444.»10 

9.  018.  740 

92,  317.  620 

10.  322.  '«74 

11   47.V976 

1.  960.  074 

33.  791.  619 

17.878.086 

3.311432 

S.741,m» 

44.750.986 

31,383.788 

14.790.0r73 

1X114  804 

14.136.028 

l^  942.060 

4. 432.  576 

14.409.704 

27.237.464 

80.876.347 

19.863.139 

10,608.310 

30.448.880 

3.«u«n 


For  public 

community 

eoUssesand 

technical 

institutes 


$MB.naon 


196.677.341 


4. 318.  an 
130.  m 

1.613,734 
2.602.987 
16.264.602 
1.986.186 
3.088,333 
333^118 
8.643,806 

4,  an.  004 

888.888 

973.688 
8.379.779 
8.147.  571 
3.461.407 

2. 717.  in 

3.  866.  on 
4.800.081 
1.238.064 
Z904.8n 
4.973,876 
8,440.776 
4.718,470 
2.814.506 
4,229.666 
874.140 


For  other 

ondertradnsta 

Instltutloas 


iraa^oootMB 


«0S.61«t7n 


10,  481.  046 

980.248 

^  831. 076 

6,333,783 

n,  063. 018 

8.33a.6n 

9.a02.M4 

1.806.966 

17.348^263 

12.7n.  OSS 

2.464.074 

2.787.9W 

36,471.206 

18.21^317 

11.337.666 

9.898.706 

10. 380.  no 

13,433.9n 
3.3D4.813 
11.416.m 
22.388.579 
31. 438.  873 

14. 944.  an 

7.788,734 
16.319.034 
3.7«.SS4 


Nsfaraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

Nsw  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.    . ~- 

North  Carolina 

Nortb  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklatsoma — 

Oregon. .... .... — .....•••-.-.---• 

Pennsylvania... .— .- 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.— . ....... 

South  Dakota • 

Teonsssse.. -...-.••......-.--■.-■.■ 

Texas .--....-----..-- — -- 

Utah 

Vsrmont - 

vindnia 

Washtncton .. 

Wait  Vfrflnla. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ........ 

DIstrlet  of  Colombia. 


Total 
estimated 
amounts 


American  Samoa... 

Canal  Zooe » 

Onam 

Puerto  KIco 

Virgin  Islands 


r.  522, 740 

1, 330, 918 

3,390,743 

23,904,131 

6,022,480 
75,802.572 
23,730,5W 

3.833,997 
46,381.340 
13,403,066 
10, 431, 361 
63,548,660 

4,214,675 
10. 900. 782 

8,878.917 
17,578,867 
46,932.433 

7.113.177 

2.316.748 
17. 082. 614 
16. 316.  575 

9. 152.  529 
21. 365. 488 

1.606.787 

4.930.646 

76.836 

290.818 

8.335,855 

102,383 


For  public 

community 

colWes  and 

technical 

Institutes 


81,672,604 

222,270 

765.674 

5.  565.  725 

1,196.483 

13.673.480 

6,921.813 

078,676 

10,380.448 

8.146.634 

2.208.113 

13.285.408 

912. 766 

3,212.435 

909.616 

4.673.681 

10. 042. 151 

1,273.802 

510,448 

4.256.945 

3.415.581 

2.807.512 

5,014.038 

343. 7M 

328.886 

37.118 

"82,"  729 

2, 279. 171 

33.641 


For  other 

underKTsduate 

Institution.^ 


$5. 850, 13ii 

1,108,648 

2,  5  A  068 

18. 348,  V.V, 

3,825.967 

61. 829, 092 

16, 809.  ."74 

2.844.321 

36.000,801 

10.  256, 4*2 

8,223,23.S 

39.263.261 

3,301.099 

7, 637, 347 

2,879,301 

12.905.186 

35,880,282 

,S.  839. 285 

1.806.300 

12,795,669 

12.900,994 

6.545.017 

16.341.450 

1.351.998 

4.601,961 

49.717 

■■"Me,"  089 

6,056.684 

68.742 


N'Tl 


i^-n)^i  '>fi  fljw^i  v»«r  tUM  lata. 


The  foi:awi..>g  t^r^le  is  a  3-ye.r  cumpari«,n  Of  tba  total  UUa  I  autiiortraUon   oX   the   a<lmlnl«tratlon    re<-..miueu<lat 
bill,  and  *r.e  S«nat«'  reported  bill. 


n,    Uie 


House-passed 


October  7,  1966 
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United  States  and  outlying  area.s 

50  States  and  the  District  of  I'olumbia 


\Ubama 

vlaska 

\nwaa 

Arkansas — - 

California 

Colorado 

ConnccUcut 

Delaware 

Florida - 

Oeorpia 

Hawaii . 

Idaho 

Illinois.- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kontiicky 

Umisiana 

Mdinr  .   

Mdrvhind 

M,u>.s.n  husetts 

MlflllC:in 

Minnrsota .- 

Missis-sippl .- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey — 

New  .\leiioo 

New  York — 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon '. 

Pennsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlntinla 

Washinrton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


Administration 
biU  1967  ' 


Senate  bill 


$453. 000,  000 
448,561.491 


:"l: 


American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Ouam      

Pueno  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


7,  687.  016 

355,  212 

4. 337. 575 

4,526.373 

45, 967.  763 

5,318,536 

5,  786,  285 

986.  795 

11,556,393 
9,031,172 
1,702.750 
1,923,231 

22,  305,  020 

11,754.921 

7,  548.  459 
5,  965.  569 
7,155,939 

8,  324,  527 
2,315,520 
7,344,771 

13,  636,  029 
20. 370,  683 

9,  884, 901 
6.311,059 

10,428,673 

1,844,963 

3,  864,  780 

-714,  H)9 

1,701,619 

11,784,^52 
2, 602,  555 

36, 839. 093 

11.516,400 
1,878,723 

23,761,920 
6,792,646 
5,331.905 

25,  648. 779 
2,153.672 
5.  495,  709 
1,949,424 
8, 923, 462 

23,699,371 
3,  703,  404 
1,149,998 
8,  695. 492 
8,  258, 184 
4,635,829 

10,878,947 

873,920 

2, 347,  063 


1967 


654.  438,  427 


1968 


$560.  000.  000         $728,  000,  000 


r'20,  769.  956 


1969 


House  bill 


1967 


$936, 000,  000         $453, 000, 000 


92fi  704, 228 


448,561,491 


1968 


$700, 000. 000 
693.150,974 


1969 


$900. 000. 000 


47, 512 

153.' 570 

,176,068 

61.350 


9,729, 
440, 

5,  424, 

5,717, 
55,886, 

6.606, 

7,093. 

1,203, 
14,368. 
11.333, 
2. 121, 
2,384. 
27,238, 

14.  442, 
9,303, 
7,  362, 
8,931. 

10.448, 
2,  933. 
9,006. 

16,  660, 

24,  939. 

12,207, 
6,688, 

12,888. 

2,317, 

4.741, 

-«71. 

2,115. 

14.645. 
3,281, 

45,432, 

14,393. 
2.320, 

29, 184, 
8,363, 
6,635, 

31,821, 
2,698, 
6,891, 
2.399, 

11,130, 

29,635. 
4.  565. 
1,422, 

10.759. 

10,127. 
5.926. 

13,383. 
1.087, 
2,834, 


181 

■2-21 

170 

770 

390 

633 

704 

■299 

1139 

747 

193 

469 

982 

169 

611 

435 

444 

901 

5<il 

430 

825 

176 

695 

575 

681   I 

248 

739  I 

270  I 

294 

479 

793 

193  ! 

018  ! 

9on 

02ti 

672  \ 

565 

839  I 

877 

600  i 

172  i 

51 S 

511 

532 

369 

865 

'M3 

095  i 

932 

321 

403 


62,  mo 

"191,455 

5,252,18(1 

75,936 


12.647,935 

572,  2S8 

7,a'il,422 

7,433,101 

72,  652, 308 

8.  588.  623 

9.  2-21.815 
l.,'iM.2!>9 

Ik,  crs,  451 
14.7:«,871 

2.  757,  551 
.'i.  (P99,sn 

3,i,  410,  677 
Ih.  774.  h(«j 

12.  (I<*4.tl9.5 
y,  ,'i71.  166 

ll.Cin.  S77 

13,  ."iJvi,  570 
:iM3.  U2^ 

11,825,360 
21.659.072 
32.  42IJ,  929 
l.^,K7n.  004 
S,  «95. 148 
16.  75."i,285 

3,  (112,  422 
6. 164,2(51 
1.132,651 
2,749.882 

19,039. 12-2 
4,26^1,331 

,W,  061,8.VI 

18,710.925 
3.017,169 

37,  939.  23."; 

10.872.774 
8, 626,  234 

41.36h.391 
3.  508.  .S41 
S,9.W.  079 
3. lis, 924 

14.469.673 

3s,  .".26,  IM 
5.935.191 
1,849,079 

13,9K7.  824 

13.  166.276 
7.703.924 

17,399,112 
1, 413,51s 
3,  CM,  724 


80,600 

"'248,"89i' 

6.801.833 

98.  720 


16,261,631 

735,  799 

9,066,113 

9.  556.  844 

93.410.109 

11.042,516 

ll.S56,620 

2,011,228 

24.015,151 

is.  945,543 

3.  545,  423 

3,  985,  470 

45,  528,  012 

24, 139,  037 

15.550,322 

12,305,784 

14,928,271 

17, 464, 591 

4, 903, 237 

^,^204,034 

27,  647. 379 

41,6s4,  050 

20.404,289 

11,179,476 

21,M2,  510 

3,873,114 

7,9'25,479 

l,4,y'.'2fi6 

3.  53.5,  563 

24,  47s,  872 

3,  48.1, 2S2 

75  93f,,  664 

24.  u,Vi,  901 

3,  s79,21S 
4S,  779,01.') 
13,979,281 
11,090,873 
.■a,  1S7,931 

4,  510,  9s0 
1!,.MS,S17 

4,010,046 

18,603.866 

49.  5;<3,638 

7,  630,  960 

2.  377.  388 

17.984.346 

16.928.069 

9.905.04,') 

2-2. 370. 287 

1,817.380 

4.  737. 502 


103,629 

""326,"603 
8.  745,  215 

1 26. 925 


7.687,016 

866,212 

4,8S7,S76 

4,628,373 

45,967.763 

5, 318.  536 

5. 786, 285 

986,  795 

11,656,393 
9,031,172 
1,702,750 
1,923,231 

22,305,020 

1 1,  754, 921 
7, 648, 459 
5. 965. 569 
7. 165. 939 
8, 324. 527 
2,315.520 
7.344.771 

13. 636. 029 

20. 370. 683 
9,  884,  901 
5,311,059 

10, 428, 673 

1,844,963 

3, 854, 780 

714,109 

1,701,519 

ll,7s4,  ,'.52 

2,  60-2,  V'i5 
36,  839,  093 
11,516,400 

1,S7N723 

23,  761 ,  920 

6,  7<'2,  .Me 

5,331,90,5 

25,  64s.  779 

2, 1 53,  672 

5,  495,  709 

1.949,424 

s,  923.  462 

23.  699.  371 

3.  703.  404 
1,  149,988 
8,  695.  492 
8,258,184 
4.635.  .829 

10,878,947 

873. 920 

2.347,063 


71 


11,495,119 
527,680 
6,568,185 
013,  020 
802,  592 
0-28,903 
s,  9-25,  759 
1,523,725 
17,  7'26.815 
13,671,798 

2,  576, 336 
2, 910,  207 

34,806,322 
18,171,835 
11,510,389 
9, 419, 685 
10,939,910 
13, 177, 165 

3,  447,  569 
11,207,548 
21, 184, 686 
31, 014, 938 
15,  293,  545 

8,246,965 
15,904,528 
2,856,532 
6,861,020 
1,035,159 

2,  559. 466 
is,  592,101 

3,  906,  3,50 
58,724,:  . 
17,679,344 

2,  973,  442 
36,  074,  31.15 
10,424,607 

8,113,273 
40,»71, 187 

3,  27K,  Osl 
8,  485.  3H6 
3,016.935 

13.672,452 

35,717,44s 

5.532.471 

1.  SOI,  915 

13.26.1,144 

12,090,669 

7,118,634 

16,609.824 

1,318,946 

3,834,947 


12 
14. 
It 

4. 


47,512 

"153,"  570 " 
4, 176, 068 

61.359 


69,762 

"""226,191 
6, 483,  442 


891,194,109 

14,779,438 
678,446 
8.444.810 
9,016.740 
92.317,620 
10,  322,  s74 
11,475,976 
1.  959,  074 
•2-2,791,619 
17,578,028 
3,312,432 
3.741,696 
44.  7.50,  985 
2;i  363,  7!SS 
14,799.  fr72 
,  110,894 
.  135,  (TJX 
,  942,  (>;9 
.  432,  576 
14.  iM.  704 
27,  -237,  454 
39,  876, 347 
19,663,129 
10,603,240 
20,448,680 
3, 672, 683 
7,  522,  740 
1,330.918 
3.290,742 
23,904,131 
5,  0-22,  450 
7,  5G2,  572 
22,  730,  .588 
3,  822, 997 
46,381,249 
13,403,066 
10,431,351 
52,  548,  669 
4,214,675 
10.909,782 
3,878,817 
17,578,867 
45.  92-2,  433 
7,113.177 
2,316,748 
17,052,614 
16,316,575 
9, 152,  529 
21,355.488 
1,695,787 
4,930,646 


76,836 

290,818 
8,336,855 

102,385 


I  The  administration  bill  had  no  sr^'cific  autlioritations  for  fiscal  years  1968-71. 
For  comparison  purposes,  an  analysis  of  grants  made  In  fiscal  year  1  966  for  2-  and  4-year  InstltutlonB  Is  presented  In  the  following  tables: 

T.\BLE  7A.- — Analysis  of  grants  approted  to  grants  requested,  fiscal  year  1966 


[Sec.  103— For  public  community  college  and  public  technical  institutes] 


Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Callfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

norida _ 

Georgia 

HswiU 

Waho... 

UUnob '...'.'.'.'.'. 

Indiana 

Iowa.    


Kenhicky 

LouL<!iana 
Maine...    ".'" 

Maryland 

Muaictausetts. 

.Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mtasisiippi 

Missouri... 


N'-inils^r  of 
rc'iiK'^t-s 


Nunil>er  of 
approved 

grants 


357 


'  241 


21 

0 

3 

3 
41 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1 

3 

6 

6  I 

4 

S  I 
^  I 

tl 
1  I 

22 
6 

16  ! 


7 
0 
3 
3 

20 
4 
4 
0 
0 
8 
8 
1 
3 
6 
6 
4 
8 
4 
5 
0 
3 
1 
8 
6 

12 
3 


Amount  of 

grants 
requested 


$160, 687,  503 


7, 468, 916 

0 

821,000 

827, 970 

15,  710. 700 

1,600,102 

1.  097,  431 

0 

0 

2,820,958 

3,  387,  718 

436,809 

614.803 

4,259,867 

4,544,138 

1.593,661 

2,  777, 465 
3.938,432 
2,141,225 

0 
8,042,800 
3,428,153 
12,112,887 
2,  487,  579 
2, 242.  709 
2,684,998 


Amount  of 

grants 
approved 


>  $104, 971, 841 


2. 197, 582 

0 

821,00 

827,970 

7,  762, 896 

1,  010,  748 

1,  060, 185 

0 

0 

2, 820, 9.58 

8, 387, 715 

436,809 

496,504 

4,213,488 

4,644,136 

1.693,661 

2, 777, 465 

2, 020. 221 

2.141,225 

0 

3.696.375 

2, 531, 150 

4,977,689 

2, 401. 181 

1. 623, 204 

3,162.426 


.Montana.-    .-- 

Nelira.«ka. 

Ni'vada. .    

N'ew  Hampshire. 

.New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

N'ew  Yort. 

North  Crtrolina.. 

North  iiakota 

Ohio 

Okliihoma 

Orepon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina-. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .- 

Vlrfrlnia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam- 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islan'ls... 


Number  of 
requests 


4 

0 
0 

1 

7 
3 

12 

20 
2 

14 
9 
8 

12 
2 

10 
0 
3 

28 
7 
5 
4 
6 
1 
7 
1 


Number  of 

approved 

grants 


4 

0 
0 

1 

3 

2 

8 

10 
2 
3 
6 
4 

12 
2 

10 
0 
3 

20 
4 
3 
4 
2 
1 
7 
1 
0 
1 
1 


Amount  of 

grants 
reiquested 


Amoimt  of 

grants 
approved 


1737 


265, 

3,450, 

1, 374, 

10,  729, 

4,963, 

521, 

14,796. 

2,  .-^sy, 
3. 5a5. 

7.  874, 

2,\u. 

2,626, 
6,964, 
1,164, 

397, 
2.  107, 
4.349 
1,  141, 
3,036, 

174 


193 
0 
0 
926 
823 
707 
558 
987 
322 
647 
574 
453 
982 
543 
270 
0 
696 
202 
897 
702 
136 
791 
458 
290 
951 


$.517,669 

0 

0 

265,9-26 

2,  827,  247 

915,  .370 

6,  9.5.S.  >1 
3,013,  290 

'21,3-2-2 
5.  -282,  494 
1.413.489 

1.  154.461 

7.  871  982 
464,497 

1.66.5,306 
0 

2,  626.  696 
5.155.703 

623.697 
2.59,  762 

2, 107, 136 

l,7Sh, 


1. 


207,  943 

279,278 


15 

141,45* 

.551,  ,588 

174.9.51 

0 

-207.943 

66.771 


'  67.5  percent. 


'  66.3  peroent. 


25S1H 


(  ().\C.RI>,^1(  ).\AI    KKOKD  — SENATE 


m.^.^^.^^     Ia     ,/**.»«/•     r^ywMMatM^        #(a>«.->f     ■.. 


October  7,  1966 


October  :\  1906 
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'  66.3  percent. 


25Slfi 


CONGRESSIONAT    RrrORD       si  NATE 

Table  713. — Analytu  of  granta  approved  to  grantt  requested,  Jiacal  year  1986 
[3»e.  lOi-  For  otb«r  un<lerp«<luaU  tnatltuUans) 


October  7,  lOCr, 


October  7,  1966 


Taui„ 

Alabama   

JHmk»      

▲ritaaa     ........ 

4rtanimi  ..•••••••••*••. 

CalliomU. .......M....... 

Cotorado    

Coonecticut. 

DeUwtf? 

District  ofColuflibii 

Florida.. 

(htotfU... 

BMrail 

UalM    

mioois     

ImltaiK       .......«—... 

lowti  ....... 

Kcnciirt .  .......... 

liOUI.1l.l/>.> ........ 

Main* 

Maryltinil   .............. 

Manw-tKuetta ....... 

Mlehir:in 

Mlnneaita 

MlaBissuL>P< 

Mlnourl    

Mootana 


Number  of 
raqiMMs 


Number  o( 

■pproTcd 

(raota 


Total  amount  Total  amount 
o(  iraaU        ot  approved 
raqtaatt     i       graiit* 


■  I.OOO 


81B 


I 

M 
» 

m 

M 

17 

> 

7 

M 

M 

S 
» 


11 
» 

u 
u 
to 


IS 

» 


I 

» 
u 

M 

7 

IS 

I 

7 

M 

W 

3 

» 

» 
M 
tl 
W 

u 
u 

M 
31 

3t 
14 
U 
M 


Mat.  114.801     >S3S>,aB7.e7S 


'  41  J  ;;iercmt. 

Repeal  of  fee  tchedule 

The  committee  also  considered  the  requeet 
thai  language  In  secUon  107  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  repjCAl  of  authority  to  prescribe 
a  schedule  of  fees  tar  certain  inspe-tlona  and 
rela'.ed  activities  be  stricken  from  the  re- 
ported bill  In  the  considered  Judgment  of 
the  cotnmlttee.  baaed  on  the  principle  that 
academic  facilities,  which  cannot  be  « mor- 
tized from  earned  Income,  as  can  hoxislng 
faculties,  and  which  are  erected.  In  part  upon 
the  basis  of  financing  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  through  grant  or  low-coat  loana 
should  noit  be  burdened  by  extra  costs. 

To  hold  otherwise.  In  the  committee  view, 
would  be  to  encourage  the  raising  of  tuition 
charges  to  students,  or  In  lieu  of  that  expedi- 
ent, the  delay  or  indefinite  deferral  of  needed 
construction 

G'-aduate  facilities  construction  g-ants 

Title  n  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  provides  for  grants  of  construction  of 
graduate  academic  facilities  For  fiscal  year 
1M6,  this  title  has  carried  an  authorization 
of  $120  million  a  year  The  bill  as  introduced 
recommended  that  this  program  be  reduced 
to  an  authorization  of  •eo  million  a  year 
However,  the  testimony  developed  that  at  the 
time  'f  the  hearings  In  July  of  1968,  there 
existed  i  backlog  of  MO  5  mUllon  In  un- 
proce«««d  applications  for  graduate  conatruc- 
Uon  granta 

Mr  \fOR.=;E  Mr  President,  the 
committee  made  modLflcatlons  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  through 
adaptlnk^  the  insured  loan  program  of 
title  rv  .so  a-s  to  enable  fuller  participa- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
lncrea.se  the  State  minimum  for  the  pro- 
gram m  section  HI 

Title  m  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act, 
which  provides  for  assistance  to  devel- 
oping institutions  were  modified  to  pro- 
vide a  3-year  extension  of  the  program 
with  the  previous  authorization  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $55  m;lllon.  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967.  1968,  1969. 

The  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ment for  title  n  and  title  VI  were  each 
clarified 

Lastly.  In  this  bill  are  modifications  in 
the  direct  student  loan  program  of  title 
n.  which  I  have  touched  upon  earlier. 
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and  as  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
ixirt  starting  on  pagt  21  through  the 
middle  of  page  27.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  pages  of 
the  report  to  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TtTLk     n — NATIONAL     DKTKNBB      EDUCATION     ACT 
CHANCES 

/njfif utional  loan  proposal 
The  administration  requested  and  the 
committee  recommends  that  an  additional 
revolving  fund  be  created  to  meet  In  part 
student  loan  needs  The  following  state- 
ment, made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  testimony  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, which  can  be  found  on  phages 
7&-82  of  the  hearings  record,  develops  the 
operational  mechanism  of  the  proposal : 

Amendrnents  to  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program 

In  bis  message  on  health  and  education 
of  Bifarch  1,  1966.  President  Johnson  asked 
the  Congress  to  consider  with  him  the  ob- 
jective of  encouraging  private  capital  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  funding  of  the  naUonal  de- 
fense student  loan  program  Title  II  of  the 
bin  you  are  now  considering,  S  3047.  was 
developed  to  carry  out  that  objective.  It  Is 
essential  to  stress  the  administration  s  com- 
mitment to  Insure  that  every  needy  student 
requiring  an  NDEA  loan  will  receive  It.  In 
fsu:t.  our  goal  ha«  been  to  Increase,  rather 
than  to  dUnlnlsh.  the  availability  of  feder- 
ally supported  student  loans 

As  you  know  the  proposal  we  presented 
to  the  Congress  In  March  has  not  been  well 
received  by  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity It  was  argued  that  our  proposal  was 
subject  to  vagaries  and  uncertainties  which 
might  conceivably  work  a  hardship  on  cer- 
tain needy  students  Consequently,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  considering  the  administration's  fjroposaJ 
voted  to  defer  consideration  of  our  ^fDEA 
conversion  plan  to  a  future  date  Follow- 
ing the  Education  Committees  recommen- 
dation, the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
whole  voted.  In  the  appropriations  act  for 
the  flscaJ  year  ld67  (HK  14745).  U)  con- 
tinue the  NDEA  st'jdent  loaji  program  with 
an  apprnprlaUon  of  81*0  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  yesx. 


In  view  of  the  House's  action,  and  recog- 
nizing that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  work  u.  d  j 
m  order  to  assure  the  higher  education  com- 
munity that  the  NDE.^  program  would  op- 
erate without  detriment  to  either  Institu- 
tions or  students,  ajid  would.  In  fact,  benefit 
both,  the  administration  undertook  a  quite 
extended  restudy  of  the  entire  problem. 
Over  a  period  of  3  months,  we  have  had  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  student  financial 
aid  officers,  representatives  of  major  higher 
education  associations,  and  financial  experts 
In  and  out  of  the  Federal  Government.  .\s  n 
result,  I  lun  pleased  to  report,  we  have  now 
developed  a  new  title  n  for  your  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  S.  3047— a  proposal 
which  I  am  fully  confident  can  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  higher  education  community 
and  the  Congress  as  well. 

The  members  of  the  committee  will  recall 
that  the  NDEA  program  Involves  a  fixed  au- 
thorization and  a  State  allotment  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  Several  months  ago 
It  became  evident  that  the  total  of  $190 
million  Ukely  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of 
the  approved  institutional  requests  of  Amer- 
ica's colleges  and  urUversltles.  In  the  first 
place,  the  total  approved  requests  aggregated 
some  8213  5  million,  as  detailed  on  the  ac- 
companying table  In  the  second  place,  be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  the  State  allotment 
formula.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  In 
certain  States  would  receive  only  53  or  64 
percent  of  their  approved  requests  and.  con- 
sequently, many  needy  students  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  unavailability  of 
PedeiKiI  capital  contributions.  Rather  than 
seek  expanded  appropriations  for  the  NDEA 
program  we  have  been  discussing  a  course 
of  action  more  nearly  In  keeping  with  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  transfer  rredlt  pnv 
grams  out  of  the  administrative  budget  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  into  the  private 
commercial  credit  market  wherever  possible 
Bearing  In  mind  that  our  objective  Is  to 
provide  an  NDE.\  l.wn  to  every  needy  .stu- 
dent who  re<iuires  It,  the  new  proposal  be- 
fore you  would  work  as  follows 

Colleges  and  universities  would  continue  to 
offer  national  defense  student  l(»ns  In  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  In  which  they  are 
now  making  loans  to  students,  and  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  would  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  institutions  for  making  these  loans. 
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Under  the  present  program,  the  Commis- 
sioner aids  colleges  bv  using  appropriated 
funds  to  make  Federal  capital  contributions 
to  their  student  loan  funds.  Our  new  pro- 
posal would  leave  this  authority  untouched, 
but  It  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
in  addition  to  make  loans  of  Federal  funds 
10  Institutions  for  use  in  their  student  loan 
programs.  To  provide  capital  for  these  loans, 
our  proposal  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $30  million— In  addition  to  the  $190 
million  now  voted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Federal  capital  contributions — 
and  it  would  permit  all  or  part  of  the  sums 
appropriated  under  the  present  authoriza- 
tion to  be  paid  to  colleges  in  the  form  of 
loans.  The  chart  which  follows  describes  the 
flow  of  funds  under  this  new  proposal. 

This   proposal    would    provide    substantial 
benefits  to  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
to   the    students    attending    institutions    of 
higher  learning,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    In  brief,  for  needy   college  students, 
the  proposal  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $30  million  for  student 
loans.     Institutions  electing  to  receive  Fed- 
eral  money   for   student   loan   funds   In   the 
form   of   loans    rather    than    Federal    capital 
contributions  would  be  relieved  of  their  pres- 
ent obligation  to  contribute  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  capital  of  any  federally  assisted 
student  loan  fund       (They  would  not  be  re- 
lieved of  their  obligation  to  assume   10  per- 
cent of  any  defaulted  notes  )     For  the  Unit- 
ed States,   the   profxisal   would   permit   It  to 
reduce  Its  net  expenditures  by  enabling  the 
Commissioner,  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage   Association,   to  sell   to  private  in- 
vestors participations  in  the  obligations  given 
bv  Institutions   which   elect  to  borrow  from 
him  for  their  student  loan  needs.     The  pro- 
ceeds  from    these    sales   would    then    be   de- 
posited In  a  revolving  fund  from  which  addi- 
tional loans  could  be  made   to  Institutions. 
Submitted   with   my  statement  Is  a  com- 
plete  text   of    the    new    title    II    proposal   as 
well  as  a  detailed  summary  Of  the  operation 
of  this  Utle 

Let  me  stress  once  again  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  assure  you  that  the  present  NDEA  pro- 
gram will  be  malnt^ilned  at  Its  currently 
authorized  level  through  direct  appropria- 
tions of  the  Congress  and  that,  -with  the  help 
of  the  participation  sales  method,  we  shall 
be  able  to  support  additional  lending.  No 
college  need  borrow  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Education;  Federal  contributions  will  be 
available  as  usual  In  the  event  that  a  college 
does  not  borrow  all  or  a  portion  of  Its  NDEA 


student  loan  needs  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  ,  ^   ,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  proposal  holds 
out  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce 
budgetary  expenditures  under  the  NDEA  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  give  to  every  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  its  full  approved 
Institutional  request  for  NDEA  funds. 

It  should  further  be  stressed  that  our  new 
proposal  does  not  Involve  banks  or  financial 
institutions  in  any  way  In  student  financial 
aid  affairs.  It  does  not  alter  in  the  slightest 
the  terms  affecting  student  borrowing.  Loan 
forgiveness.  Interest  rates,  and  the  like  re- 
main as  at  present.  Neither  are  institutions 
affected  other  than  positively,  since  they  will 
now  be  able  to  free  up  their  matching  funds 
for  NDEA  purposes  and  direct  them  at  their 
discretion  to  the  host  of  financial  needs 
affilctlng  every  Institution  of  higher  learning. 
In  sum,  we  believe  that  this  approach  will 
expand  student  aid  opportunities  while  at 
the  same  time  It  will  reduce  the  fiscal  Impact 
on  the  budget  by  substituting  private  capi- 
tal for  the  growing  pressures  for  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  give  this  new 
NDEA  proposal  the  same  careful  considera- 
tion It  has  al-ways  accorded  to  the  adminis- 
tration's requests,  and  we  assure  you  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  work  together  with  you  In 
the  development  of  the  best  possible  program 
for  the  advancement  of  full  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  administration's  proposals  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  My  colleagues  and 
I  are  now  available  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Summary  of  NDEA  amendments  to  encour- 
age the  availability  of  non-Federal  capital 
for  national  defense  student  loans 

1.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  terms 
of  NDEA  student  loans,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  continue  to  offer 
90  percent  Federal  capital  contributions  to 
student  loan  funds  of  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

2.  To  provide  additional  loan  funds,  and 
to  increase  the  flow  of  private  capital  Into 
the  student  loan  funds  of  institutions,  the 
Commissioner  would  be  authorized  during 
flBcal  1967  and  1968  to  make  loans  to  Institu- 
tions under  a  revised  section  207  loan  pro- 
gram (new  NDEA  sec.  207(a) ,  pp.  1-2) .  The 
10-percent  institutional  contribution  re- 
quired by  secUon  204(2)  (B)  would  not  ap- 
ply to  student  loan  fund  capital   obtained 


from  the  Commissioner  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
mew  NDEA  sec.  207ia)(l(,  p.  ll-  Where 
necessary  to  enable  an  institution  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  new  financing  provisions, 
the  Commissioner  could  permit  the  institu- 
tion to  make  its  obligation  on  a  loan  Irom 
the  Commissioner  payable  solely  from  par- 
ticular assets  or  security  (including  collec- 
tions on  loans  to  students  i  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  (new  NDEA  sec.  207iai(2), 
p.  1). 

3.  For  any  institution  which  takes  its  stu- 
dent loan  fund  capital  from  the  Commis- 
sioner in  the  form  of  a  loan,  the  Commisioner 
would  agree  to  pay  to  the  institution  i  1  i  90 
percent  of  its  loss  from  defaults  on  student 
loans  made  from  the  borrowed  funds,  (2i  the 
net  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  institu- 
tion on  the  borrowed  funds,  i3i  administra- 
tive and  collection  costs  equivalent  to  those 
authorized  bv  section  204  (3t,  and  (4i  the 
amount  of  loans  canceled  for  service  as  a 
teacher  (new  NDEA  sec.  207(bl ,  p.  2) . 

4.  The  maximum  amount  of  loans  to  in- 
stitutions for  each  year  would  be  specified 
in  appropriation  acts,  with  an  overall  limi- 
tation of  $240  million  minus  the  amount  of 
Federal  capital  contributions  paid  to  insti- 
tutions for  that  year  (new  NTDEA  sec.  207(c). 
p.  3).  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  participa- 
tions m  loans  made  to  institutions  ,  see  para, 
5)  would  be  used  to  augment  appropriations 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  reach  the  amount 
of  this  overall  limitation. 

5.  The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized 
to  arrange  for  the  sale  to  private  investors, 
through     the     Federal     National     Mortgage 
Association,  of  participations  in  loans  made 
under    the    revised    NDEA    section    207    (sec. 
202(di   of  the  bill,  p.  5  i .     For  the  purpose  of 
making  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  partic- 
ipations m  these  loans  more  readily  available 
for  student  loan  funds,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish   a   revolving    fund   similar    to    the   fund 
which  was  established  for  academic  facilities 
constructions     loans     by     the     Participation 
.Sales  Act  of  1966   (new  NDEA  sec,  207(d).  p. 
3)       In   addition   to   the  appropriations  now 
authorized  by  section  201  of  the  act.  the  bill 
would    auth(jrize    the    appropriation    of    $30 
million  to  the  revolving  funds  in  fiscal  1967 
(new    NDEA    sec.    207(d)(4),    p.    4),    and    it 
would  also  permit  funds  appropriated  under 
the  existing  section  201  to  be  p.iid  into  the 
revolving  fund  isec,  203(b)   of  the  bill,  p.  4). 
6    Sums   appropriated   under   the   existing 
section  201  of  the  NDEA  would  be  allocated 
among  States  and  Institutions  in  the  same 
manner    as    at    present,    but    an    institution 
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oould  take  the  amount  allocated  to  It  In  the 
form  of  either  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
or  a  loan  Any  remaining  funds  available 
either  for  Federal  capital  contribution*  or 
for  loans  to  institutions  would  be  allocated 
on  such  basis  as  the  Commiaaloner  d«t«r- 
mliiea  WDUld  oest  carry  out  the  purpose*  of 
the  NDEL\  loan  pru^am  (Sec  203  of  the 
bill,  p    5  6  ) 

Committee  comment 

Although  certain  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  financing  of  the  national  defease  itu- 
dant  loan  program,  the  committee  intends  no 
diminution  in  the  quality  of  thla  progi-am 
The  committee  urgee  the  Office  of  EducaUon 
uid  American  coUegee  and  unlversltieji  to 
atatcb  constantly  for  ways  to  make  this  pro- 
gram more  valuable  and  more  useful  to  the 
•tudent. 

After  each  of  the  2  years  during  which 
thla  bill  authorizes  expenditures  for  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program,  the 
committee  requests  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion submit  a  comparison  of  the  cost  to  the 
Oovemment  of  financing  the  program  under 
the  participation  sales  procedure  with  the 
coat  which  the  Government  would  have  un- 
dergone In  financing  the  program  under  the 
method  which  has  been  used  until  now 
The  committee  points  out  that  the  pniper 
comparison  will  include,  under  the  old  m«th- 
od.  the  cost  of  financing  Just  that  percentage 
of  the  budget  deficit  If  any  that  would  i  ave 
been  attributable  to  this  program 

The  committee  also  took  note  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  participation  sales  program. 
Since  It  wished  to  assure  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  poeslble  students  eligible  for  the 
direct  loan  program  of  title  II,  NDEA  would 
have  access  to  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their 
needs,  the  committee  Increased  the  student 
loan  authorization  from  tlSO  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  to  »220  million  and  from  »195 
to  »225  million  for  fiscal  year  1968 

Adopted  also  was  a  provision  extending  the 
forglveneoa  feature  of  existing  law  for  cer- 
tain teachers  employed  In  some  schools  re- 
ceiving title  I.  Public  Law  89-10  granU  to 
teachers    of    handicapped    children 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  In  C3m- 
mittee.  following  the  persuasive  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
fMr  ProuttI.  the  decision  was  taken  to 
broaden  title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  which  la  the  title  which 
providt's  for  50  percent  matching  grants 
to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
3chot)ls  and  low -cost  loans  to  private 
schools  to  purchase  equipment,  by  add- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  disciplines  now 
set  forth,  the  discipline  of  the  industrial 
arts 

For  many  years  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  as  to  the  value  of  this 
activity  and  the  need  for  its  support 
The  need  previously  was  partially  recog- 
nized in  the  last  vear  amendments  to  the 
act  by  Including  the  industrial  arts  dis- 
cipline under  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes of  title  XI  Since  we  have  tried 
to  follow  the  practice  of  including  within 
title  ni  those  subject  matter  areas  now 
contained  In  title  XI.  the  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously  The  accept- 
ance of  the  discipline,  however,  necessl- 
tat«d  a  ral.se  In  the  authorization  of  title 
m.  Therefore,  the  authorization  for 
title  in  was  increased  from  $100  to  $110 
million 

i^Jl  in  all.  Mr  President,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  committee  has  brought 
forth  a  defensible  bill  containing  urgently 
needed  mixUflcatlons  of  existing  statute 
which    should    receive    approval    of    the 


Senate  If  we  are  each  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations to  those  who  will  follow  us  in 
the  next  50  years  and  after,  we  have  an 
imperative  duty  as  statesmen  and  men 
of  vision  to  look  carefully  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  We  do  this  when  we  con- 
sider the  Investment  we  are  making  in 
education  as  one  of  the  truly  productive 
acts  of  our  generation.  We  do  this  when 
we  rise  atx>ve  the  narrow  accountant's 
view  which  considers  only  the  balance 
sheets  of  a  limited  period 

We  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  trust  that  has  been 
reposed  In  us  by  our  election  to  this 
Chamt>er,  when  we  keep  our  eyes  forever 
fixed  upon  the  goal  we  seek  to  attain, 
which,  simply  stated,  is  that  every  Amer- 
ican child  shall  have  an  opportunity 
through  education  to  bring  into  being 
the  fullest  expression  the  native  talents 
and  abilities  with  which  he  was  endowed 
by  the  Creator. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  this  open- 
ing statement  there  be  printed  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill, 
which  may  be  found  on  pages  27-35  of 
the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section -BT-S«cTiON    ANALtsta 
Section  1    Short  titles 

This  section  provides  that  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966  " 

Trri-B     I — AMKNDMCNTS     TO     KICHEK     EDUCATION 

FAcn-rms  act  or   i»83.   uichek  education 
ACT  or  ie«3,  AND  national  oetensc  sduca- 

TION    ACT    or     1»}8 

Se<:tion    lOl.    Eitenawn    of   grants    for   con- 
struction     of      undrrgraduate      academic 

facittttes 

This  section  amends  the  program  of  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
construction  of  i  primarily  i  undergraduate 
facilities  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacllltles  Act  (referred  to  In  the  analysis 
of  sees.  101-108  of  this  bill  as  -the  acf) 

The  present  act  (see  101)  provldee  for  a 
program  expiring  on  June  30.  1968,  but  The 
appropriation  authorization  specified  in  the 
act  I  sec  101  1  expired  on  June  30.  1966.  for 
the  remaining  2  years  amendment  of  the  act, 
specifying  appropriation  ceilings  for  these 
years.  Is  contemplated  Present  law  (sec. 
1031.  moreover,  requires  that  22  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year 
be  allotted  among  the  States  for  use  In  pro- 
viding academic  facilities  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  remainder  for  use  In  provid- 
ing academic  facilities  for  other  institutions 
of  higher  education,  except  that  (under  a 
1965  amendment  to  sees  103ibi(2)  and  104 
(b)  (2i  1  a  State  commission  may  require  the 
transfer  of  any  part  of  lU  State's  aUotment 
fur  a  fiscal  year  under  either  of  Lheee  cate- 
gories to  the  other  category,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Commission  has  not,  by  January  1 
of  the  fiscal  year,  received  from  qualified 
Institutions  appUcailuns  for  grants  charge- 
able to  such  allotment. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would — 

( 1 )  extend  the  duration  of  the  program 
to.-  3  fiscal  years. 

i3)  terminate,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1967  the  requirement  that  23  percent 
of  the  total  appropriation  under  title  I  of 
the  act  for  any  fiscal  year  be  allotted  for  aca- 
demic facilities  for  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  Institutions, 

i3i  authorize,  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic   facilities   for   public   community   col- 


leges and  public  technical  institutions,  ap- 
propriations of  1140  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  8182  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $234  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968, 

(4)  authorized,  for  academic  facilities  for 
other  institutions  of  higher  education,  ap- 
propriations of  $420  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  $546  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and 
$702  million  for  fiscal  year  1969; 

(5)  make  applicable  to  any  fiscal  year  (In- 
stead of  terminating  with  fiscal  year  1966)  a 
carryover  provision  In  present  law  relating  to 
carryover  of  unused  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions; and 

(6)  make  applicable  to  allotments  made 
for  any  fiscal  year  the  provisions  of  present 
law  (55  103(c),  104(c))  authorizing  reallot- 
ment  of  the  unused  portion  of  allotments, 
which  at  present  applies  only  to  allotments 
made  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 

Section  102.  Payments  for  administrative 
expenses  and  for  planning 
This  section  amends  section  lOS(b)  of  the 
act.  which  at  present  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  expend  not  more  than  $3  million 
yearly  for  the  administration  of  State  plans 
under  title  I  for  the  first  2  fiscal  years  of  the 
title  I  program.  The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  authorizes  an  expenditure,  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  In  1967.  1968.  and  1969, 
of  $7  million  yearly,  of  which  not  more  than 
$3  million  may  be  expended  yearly  for  the 
administration  of  State  plans  under  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Pacllltles  Act  of 
1963  and  under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (equipment  for 
undergraduate  Instruction).  The  remainder 
is  to  be  available  for  grants,  to  the  State 
commissions  which  submit  the  State  plans 
under  title  I.  for  comprehensive  planning  to 
determine  construction  needs  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education  (and  combinations 
thereof!  TTils  section  also  makes  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  601  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate a  separate  appropriation  authorization 
under  that  section  for  grants  for  adminis- 
tration of  State  plans  under  part  A  of  title 
VI  of  that  act. 

Section  103.  Extension  of  grants  for  con- 
struction of  graduate  academic  facilities: 
extending  availability  of  appropriations 
This  section  amends  section  201  of  the  act, 
which  established  the  title  II  program  of 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  construction  of  graduate  academic 
facilities.  This  program,  under  present  law, 
expiree  on  June  30,  1968.  subject  to  the 
enactment  of  appropriation  authorizations 
for  the  last  2  fiscal  years  of  the  program  to 
carry  It  out.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  program 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  1971,  and 
would  authorize  appropriations  of  $120  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  ending  In 
1967,  1968,  and  1969.  respectively,  which  is 
the  same  level  as  was  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1966 

This  section  also  makes  two  technical 
changes  In  section  201  First,  any  excess  of 
(a>  a  specific  authorization  for  title  II  for 
a  fiscal  year  over  (b)  the  actual  appropri- 
ation pursuant  to  such  authorization  may 
be  carried  over  and  added  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  year  Second  appro- 
priations for  a  fiscal  year  for  title  II  would 
remain  available  until  expended,  instead  of 
remaining  available  through  the  second  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  as  under  present  law. 
Section  104.  Change  in  Federal  shares 
Under  present  law  (as  amended  in  1965). 
the  maximum  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  construction  project  for  an  academic 
facility  under  title  I  of  the  act  Is  40  percent 
of  such  cost  In  the  case  of  a  facility  for  the 
use  of  a  public  community  college  or  public 
technical  Institute  and  33 1*,  percent  In  the 
case  of  a   facility  for  any  other  institution 


of  higher  education.     Effective  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1967  and  thereafter,  section  104  of  the 
bill  would  change  this,  so  that  In  the  case  of 
a  oroject  for  a  public  community  college  or 
nubile  technical  Institute  the  Federal  share 
would  be  a   minimum  of  40  percent  and  a 
miximum  of  60  percent  of  such  cost  (as  de- 
termined under  the  State  plan),  and  In  the 
case  of  a  pmject  for  any  other  institution  of 
higher  education  a  minimum  of  33M)    per- 
cent and  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  such 
cost-  except  that  upon  application  by  a  SUte 
commission    under    title    I    of    the    act    the 
Commissioner   of    Education    would   be   au- 
thorized to  provide  that  the  40  percent  or 
331,  percent  minimum,  or  both  such  mlnl- 
mums.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects in  the  State  Involved. 
section  105.  Extension  of  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities 
This  section  amends  section  303(c)   of  the 
act  which  contains  provisions  applicable  to 
the  title  in  program  of  loans  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities.     Section  303(c)   at  pres- 
ent provides  that  the  title  III  loan  program 
will  expire   on   June   30.    1968.  but  does  not 
provide   an   authorization   of   appropriations 
for  the   last  2   years   of   the   program.     The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  extend  the  program  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending   In    1971.   and   would   authorize 
$400  million  yearly  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
in  1967    1968.  and  1969  for  carrying  out  the 
program.     In    addition,    this   section   of   the 
bill    makes    technical    changes    In   the    pro- 
visions of  section  303(c)   of  the  act  relating 
to  carryover   of   unused   authorizations  and 
of    unexpended    appropriations    to    conform 
these   provisions    to    the   comparable    provi- 
sions added  to  section  201   (described  In  the 
analysis  of  sec.   103   of   the  bill). 
Section    106.  Amendments    to   definition    of 
development  cost 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  the 
definition  of  •development  cost"  in  section 
401  (c)   of  the  act.     Development  cost,  as  at 
present  defined,  encompasses  the  cost  to  the 
institution  of  construction  of  an   academic 
facility  (Including  necessary  site  acqtilsltlon 
and  improvement  1   less  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance   made   available,   and  certain 
non -Federal    contributions    required,    under 
other    Federal    programs.     The    amendment 
would  Include  in  development  cost  the  cost 
of  acquisition  of  works  of  art  for  the  facil- 
ity, to  the  extent   that  such  cost  does  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  oonstrucUon 
and  site  acquisition  and  improvement  (com- 
puted without  any  deduction  on  account  of 
Federal  assistance  made  available,  or  of  non- 
Federal  contributions  required,  under  other 
Federal  programs) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
further  amends  the  definition  of  "develop- 
ment cost"  bv  modifying  the  present  re- 
quirement of  the  act  that  there  be  excluded 
from  such  cost  any  cost  Incurred  before,  or 
under  a  contract  entered  into  before,  the 
enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Facu- 
lties Act  of  1963.  Under  the  bill,  notwith- 
standing thl.s  general  exclusionary  require- 
ment, the  development  coet  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  could  share  through  a 
grant  could,  in  the  caae  of  a  facility  In- 
cluded In  a  grant  application  after  June  80, 
1966.  Include  the  cost  of  architectural  and 
engineering  services  performed  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  even  if  such  cost  was  Incurred  under  a 
contract  entered  into  t>efore  such  eixactment. 
Section  107  Repeal  of  authority  to  pre»cribe 
a  schedule  of  fees  for  certain  inspections 
and  related  activities 

This  secUon  of  the  bill  repeals  8«ctlon  804 
(b)  of  the  act  which  permitted  the  Commte- 
sloner  to  condition  loan  agreements  under 
title  rn  upon  the  payment  of  fees  (for  which 


the  Commissioner  could  prescribe  a  sched- 
ule) covering  the  costs  of  inspections  at  the 
site  of  projects  being  constructed  with  title 
ni  loans.  The  section  also  permitted  the 
Commissioner  to  utilize  other  agencies  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  for  making  such  Inspec- 
tions. 

section  108.  Requirement  that  academic  fa- 
cilities be  usable  by  handicapped  persons 
This  section  would  add  to  section  401 1 a) 
(1)  of  the  act,  which  defines  the  term 
"academic  facilities,"  a  requirement  that 
plans  for  such  facilities  comply  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or 
approve  to  Insure  that  facllltiee  constructed 
with  Federal  aid  under  the  act  be  accessible 
to  and  usable  by  handicapped  persons  to  the 
extent  appropriate  In  view  of  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  facilities. 

Section  109.  Revision  of  maintenance-of- 
efjort  requirement  for  college  library  as- 
sistance 

This  section  modifies  the  malntenance-of- 
effort  requirements  for  eligibility  for  basic 
grants  under  part  A  of  title  11  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (relating  to  grants  for 
college  library  resources) .  Under  present  law 
(sec.   202    (a)    and    (b)),   an   institution   or 
combination  of  Institutions,  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  basic  grants  for  books  and  other 
library  resources  and  materials,  must  provide 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  applicant  will, 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is 
requested    expend    from    funds    other    than 
those  received  under  part  A,  (1)  for  all  library 
purposes  (exclusive  of  construction)  and  (2) 
for   boolts   and   other   library   materials,   re- 
spectively, amounts  not  less  than  the  average 
amounts  It  respectively  expended   for  such 
purposes   during    the    2-year    period    ending 
June  30.  1966.     (These  requirements  are  In 
addition  to  a  matching  requirement  in  the 
act.)      Section  lOfl  of  the  bill  would,  as  an 
alternative  to  the  use  of  the  average  annual 
amount  expended  during  the  2-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1965,  as  a  measure  of  the 
required  effort,  substitute  the   average  an- 
nual amount  expended  by  the  applicant  dur- 
ing the  2  fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for   which   the    grant    is   requested    if    that 
amount  is  less. 


Section  110.  3-year  extension  of  assistance  to 
developing  institutions 
Title  in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965    established   a    1-year   program    (expir- 
ing on  June  30,  1966)  designed  to  encourage 
cooperative   arrangements   for   assistance   to 
certain     financially     handicapped      colleges 
("developing  Institutions"),  and  to  provide 
fellowslilps  to  encourage  outstanding  grad- 
uate students  and  Junior  faculty  members  to 
teach  at  such  colleges.     This  section  amends 
section  301(b)  (1)  of  that  title  to  extend  the 
program  for  3  years  by  authorizing  annual 
appropriations  of  $55  million  for  the  fiscal 
years  1967,  1968.  and  1969. 
Section  111.  Increase  in  minimum  advances 
for   reserve   funds   for   insured    loan   pro- 
grams. 

Part  V  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  provides — in  addition  to  a  stand- 
by Federal  student  loan  insurance  program — 
for  making  advances,  from  Federal  appropri- 
ations, tar  the  reserve  funds  of  State  and 
nonprofit  private  student  loan  Insurance 
programs.' 

Section  421(b)  of  that  act  authorizes  ag- 
gregate appropriations  of  $17,500,000  for  mak- 
ing such  advances,  such  appropriations  to 
remain  available  for  advances  through  the 
fiscal  year  1968.     Section  422  (b)  requires  that 


» Students  obtaining  loans  under  such  In- 
surance programs  or  under  the  Federal  insur- 
ance program  would  be  entitled  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  Interest  on  such 
loans  while  pursuing  their  program  of  study 
and  a  piui;  of  such  Interest  thereafter. 


the  total  of  such  advances  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$1712  million  as  the  population  of  the  State 
aged  18  to  22  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
all  the  States  In  this  age  group,  but  that  If 
the  amount  so  determined  for  any  State  Is 
less  than  $25,000  it  shall  t>e  increased  to  $25.- 
000,  with  proportionate  reduction  (but  not 
below  $25,000)  in  the  amount  determined  for 
each  of  the  remaining  States. 

The   bill   would   amend   the   provision   for 
a  minimum  advance  to  each  State,  so  that 
the  mlnlmtun  advance  to  a  State  would  be 
an  annual  minimum  of  $25,000  for  each  fis- 
cal year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1969)  rather 
than  a  minimum  of  $25,000  In  the  aggregate. 
Section  112.  Authorizing  District  of  Columbia 
to    establish    a   federally   assisted   student 
loan  insurance  program 
Section   112  would  amend  part  B  of  title 
rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  add- 
ing  thereto   a   section   436    authorizing    the 
Board   of   Conunissioners   of   the   District   of 
Colimibla  (1)  to  establish  a  student  loan  In- 
surance program  meeting  the  requirements 
of  such  part  B  and  the  requirement  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Instirance  Act 
of  1965  for  a  State  loan  insurance  program 
and  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  purposes  of 
these  Federal  programs.    This  section  further 
provides  that  a  minor  obtaining  a  student 
loan  insured  under  the  program  established 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  legally  bound   by   any 
note  o(r  other  written  agreement  executed  by 
him  for  the  purposes  of  such  loan,  regardless 
of    whether    under    other    applicable    law    a 
binding     obligation     woiUd     otherwise     be 
created. 

Section  113.  Revision  of  maintenance-of- 
efjort  requirement  for  college  equipment 
program 

Under   pan   A   of   title  VI   of   the    Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  providing  for  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  equip- 
ment for  undergraduate  instruction,  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  is  eligible  for 
a  grant  for  a  project  in  any  fiscal  year  only 
U  it  will  expend  during  such  year,  "for  the 
same  purposes  as,  but  not  pursuant  to"  such 
part    A,   an    amount   at   least   equal    to   the 
amount  exf>ended  by  such  institution  In  the 
previous   fiscal  year.     Under  section    113   of 
the   bill,  this  provision    (sec.  604(b)    of  the 
Higher    Education    Act    of     1965)     will    be 
amended  effective   with  respect  to  applica- 
tions filed  after  December  30,  1966,  so  that 
the  institution  wUl  be  eligible  U  during  the 
fiscal    year    Involved    it    wUl    expend    "from 
ciu-rent  funds  for  instructional  and  library 
purposes,    other   than    personnel    costs,"    an 
amount  not  lees  than  that  expended  by  the 
institution  from  current  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Section    114.   Increase   in    appropriation    au- 
thorization  for  Federal   capital  contribu- 
tions for  national  defense  student  loans 
This  section  would  amend   the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  201  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  increase  from 
$190   million  to  $220   million  for   the  fiscal 
year    1967.   and   from   $195    million    to   $225 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  under  that  section 
of    the   national   defense   student  loan   pro- 
gram.   (For  amendment  of  section  201  NDEA 
so  as  to  make  appropriations  under  this  au- 
thorization also  available  for  payment  Into 
a  Federal  revolving  fund  for  loans  to  insti- 
tutions, for   which  fund   additional   appro- 
jM-latlons  are  also  authorized,  see  title  n  ci 
thlsbUl.) 

Section  115.  SDK  A  loan  cancellation  for 
teaching  handicapped  children,  and  for 
teaching  in  the  trust  territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

Subsection     (a)     of    this    section    would 
amend   section   205(b)(3)    of   the   NDEA   to 
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provide  up  to  100  percent  cancellation  ot  a. 
student  loan  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  lor 
each  vear  of  service  by  the  debtor  as  a  full- 
Uxne  teacher  of  handicapped  children  In  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or 
•econUary  school  system  Under  existing 
law.  thiji  particular  loan  cancellation  provi- 
sion applies  only  to  those  who  teach  In  ele* 
mentary  or  secondary  schools  with  high  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-Income 
famlUea. 

Subsection  (bi  of  this  section  would  clc«e 
a  gap  !n  existing  law  by  extending  the  bete- 
flt  of  Uie  tottn  cancellation  provisions  of  the 
NT>EA  to  borrowers  teaching  full  time  In 
public  or  nonprofit  private  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  In  the  trust  territory  of 
the  Pad  9c  Islands 

Section  US  Ainstance  tn  tndustruil  arts 
added  to  title  III  o/  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  i9Sa 

Bubaectlon  lai  of  this  section  would  add 
Industrial  arts  to  the  list  of  critical  subjects 
In  which  the  quality  of  Instruction  may  be 
Improved  thrr'  i«h  nnanclal  assistance  under 
title  HI    >f  the  NDEA. 

Subsection  b  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation f  >r  the  purposes  of  title  III  of  the 
>fDEA  of  »110  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967    and    an    equal    amount   for    fiscal    year 

i»«a 

im-e    n — zncoxruActuG   th«   AVArLAsn-iTT    or 

IfON-ra>EXAL  CAPITAL  FOB  NATIONAL  DETINSE 
■lUUCNT  LOANS 

Section  201  Purpose 
This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of  this 
title  Is  to  Increase  the  capital  available  for 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
(NDEA  I  student  loan  funds  by  stimulating 
private  and  other  non-Federal  investment 
In  these  funds  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
duce the  capital  contribution  which  Institu- 
tions are  required  to  make  to  student  loan 
funds  For  effective  date  of  amendments 
made  by  this  title,  see  analysis  of  section  204 
of  the  bill,  below. 

SecfiOTi  202.  Establish-ing  a  revolving  fund 
from,  tchlch  (njtituflon*  rnay  obtain  loanj 
to  capitalize  student  loan  funds 
Subsection  lai  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  insert  In  title  II  of  the  NDEA  a  new 
section  307  which  supersede*  the  present 
section  ar?  of  the  NDEA  The  new  section 
307  of  tJie  National  Defense  Education  Act 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  ;>f  Edu- 
cation durlni?  the  fiscal  years  ending  In  1  »fl7 
and  19^8  to  make  loans  from  the  revolv  ng 
fund  established  bv  subsection  idi  of  this 
section  to  institutions  of  higher  educat  on 
to  provide  all  or  part  of  the  capital  neeced 
for  their  student  loan  funds  To  the  ext4'nt 
that  student  loein  fund  capital  Is  ••btaltied 
from  the  Commissioner  In  the  form  of  lo«ins 
from  the  revolving  fund  the  Institution 
would  nut  be  required  t»j  make  the  institu- 
tional contribution  required  luider  section 
aOi(3>  iBi  of  »1  for  every  $9  In  Federal  cap- 
ital ri'iitrlbutlon,  1  e  .  an  Inatltutlon's  stu- 
dent loan  fund  could,  under  the  bill,  be 
financed  100  percent  by  loans  from  'iie 
Commissioner  under  this  section  Such 
loans  may  be  upon  such   terms  and  conJl- 


'  The  sup«Tse<!e<l  section  207  authortjed 
appropriations  attK'^K*""*  •26  million  for 
loans  by  the  Commissioner  to  Institution*  of 
higher  education  to  help  finance  an  Institu- 
tion's capital  contributions  i  usually  oae- 
nlnth  of  the  Federal  capital  contribution  i 
to  a  student  loan  fund  of  the  institution  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
•ec.  204  of  title  II  Since  the  new  program 
of  loans  tt)  l.istltutlons  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  Institutions  and  would  be 
available  ui  finance  Institutional  student 
loans  funds  entirely,  as  explained  below, 
loans  r  >r  the  purpoaes  specified  In  the  super- 
seded section  would  no  longer  be  avsUable, 


tlons  as  the  Coounlaslouer  deems  appropri- 
ate, bearing  interest  at  a  rate  based  on  the 
going  Federal  rate  on  comptu-able  US  obli- 
gations plus  probable  loesee  (But  see  anal- 
ysis of  subsection  |b)  as  to  Commissioner's 
reimbursement  obligation  to  Institution  )  If 
the  Commissioner  finds  It  necessary,  he  may 
agree  to  provisions  making  the  Institutions 
obligation  to  the  Commissioner  on  such  a 
loan  payable  solely  from  particular  revenues 
or  other  assets  or  security  such  as  collections 
on  loans  to  students. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  207 
would  provide  that  If  an  institution  bor- 
rows funds  from  the  revolving  fund,  the 
Commissioner  shall  agree  to  reimburse  the 
Institution  for  ( 1 )  90  percent  of  the  Ions  to 
the  Institution  from  defaults  on  student 
loans;  |2|  the  excess  of  the  Interest  which 
the  Institution  must  pay  on  loan£  borrowed 
from  the  revolving  fund  over  the  interest 
received  by  the  Institution's  student  loan 
fund  from  student  borrowers  to  whom  loans 
were  made  from  proceeds  of  the  Federal  loan 
made  to  the  institution:  (3)  administrative 
expense*  as  authorized  In  the  existing  sec- 
tion 304(3),  and  (4)  the  amount  of  prin- 
cipal canceled  under  the  teacher  forgiveness 
provisions  (sec.  205ib)(3)). 

Subsection  (C)  of  the  new  section  207 
would  limit  the  total  of  the  loans  which 
could  be  made  from  the  revolving  fund  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  the  following:  ( 1 1  Any  specific  lim- 
itations contained  In  appropriation  acts 
(2)  The  excess  of  $270  million  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions 
paid  Into  Institutional  student  loan  funds 
for  that  year  under  section  203  of  the  act 

Subsection  (di  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 207  would  establish  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  desig- 
nated as  the  national  defense  education 
loan  fund,  to  be  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
section  207  This  revolving  fund  would  con- 
sist of  appropriations  paid  Into  the  fund  un- 
der section  201  (under  an  amendment  to 
that  section  explained  below  i  as  well  as  the 
additional  appropriation  of  »30  million  (see 
below  I  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  new  subsection  In  fiscal  year  1967.  and 
the  revolving  fund  would  also  receive  any 
Interest  payments  and  principal  repayments 
received  by  the  Commissioner  on  loans  made 
to  Institutions,  and  any  other  property  or 
assets  received  In  connection  with  the  Com- 
missioner's op)eratlons  under  this  section.  In- 
cluding receipts  from  the  sale  of  participa- 
tions In  Institutional  loan  notes  held  In  the 
fund  I  see  below*  The  total  amount  of  ap- 
propriations deposited  In  the  revolving  fund 
which  have  been  paid  out  as  loans  to  Insti- 
tutions for  their  student  loan  funds  would 
bear  Interest  at  the  going  Federal  rate,  pay- 
able Into  the  Treasury  annually  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  act.  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  130  million  to  the  re- 
volving fund  In  fiscal  year  1967 

Subsection  (b(  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  bin  would  amend  section 
201  of  NDEA  to  provide  that  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commissioner,  not  only  for 
Federal  capital  contributions  In  accordance 
with  agreements  between  the  Commissioner 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  las  In 
the  present  law),  but  also  for  payments  Into 
the  revolving  loan  fund  Subsection  lo 
makes  a  conforming  amendment  to  section 
208  of  the  NDEA. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  also  amend 
the  provision  In  section  302(cl(2)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Char- 
ter Act  (added  by  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Lew  89--*29)  )  which  author- 
ized FNMA  to  establish  trusts  for.  among 
other  agendea.  the  Office  of  Education  "but 


only  with  respect  to  loans  for  constructiun 
of  academic  facilities  "  As  amended,  this 
provision  would  also  authorize  such  trusts 
for  "loans  to  help  finance  student  loan  pro- 
grams "  so  that  FNMA  may  sell  participations 
In  such  loans  when  authorized  by  the  Com- 
missioner 

Section  203  Allotment  omonp  States  of  funds 

for  Federal  capital  contributions  and  loans 

to  institutions 

This  section  amends  sections  202  (allot- 
ments among  States)  and  203  (suballot- 
menta  to  Institutions  within  States)  so  that. 
as  a  first  step,  an  amovmt  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  201  of 
the  NDEA  will  be  allocated  according  to  the 
existing  distribution  formulas  Rp)eclfled  in 
sections  202  and  203  of  NDEA,  thus  assuring 
each  fjartlclpatlng  Institution  of  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  Fedeml  assistance  for  Ite 
student  loan  fund  (either  In  the  form  of 
Federal  loans  or.  If  It  desires.  Federal  capital 
contributions)  equal  to  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  under  the  present 
distribution  formulas  specified  In  these  sec- 
tions. To  the  extent  that  an  excess  over 
the  amount  appropriated  under  section  201 
of  NDEIA  Is  available  for  assistance  under 
title  II  of  NDEA.  eg.  as  the  result  of  appro- 
priations directly  to  the  revolving  fund,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  excess  Is  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Commissioner  among  States  and  In- 
stitutions within  States  In  such  manner  as 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program.  In  no  event,  of  course,  could  the 
aggregate  of  loans  to  Institutions  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  applicable  ceilings  for 
loans  from  the  revolving  fund  (see  analysis 
of  sec    202  of  the  bUl) 

Subsection  (di  of  section  203  of  the  bill 
would  make  conforming  amendments  to 
secUon  206  of  the  NDEA  (relating  to  capital 
distributions  from  student  loan  funds  to 
which  the  Commissioner  has  made  a  Fed- 
eral  capital   distribution). 

Section  204.  Effective  date  of  title  II  of  Mil — 
Conv^ersion  of  capital  contributions  to  loans 

Subsection  (a>  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
makes  the  amendments  effected  by  this  title 
applicable  In  the  case  of  payments  to 
student  loan  funds  made  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  except  as  to  pa\Tnent8  hon- 
oring loan  commitments  made  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  bill  under  the  superseded 
section  207  of  the  NDEA 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
authorl7.es  the  Commissioner.  If  so  requested 
by  a  participating  Institution,  to  convert  a 
Federal  capital  (X)ntrlbutlon.  made  to  an 
Institution's  student  loan  fund  from  funds 
appropriated  under  title  II  of  the  NDEA  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  to  a  loan  under  the  new 
section  207  of  the  NDEA  enacted  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr  President.  I  turn 
now  to  the  first  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  to  the  bill  which  Is  the  amend- 
ment dealtnK  with  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule,  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  I  &sk  that  it  not  only  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  but 
that  it  be  printed  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  Senators  on  Monday,  and  that  it 
be  made  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dLspensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows :  _ 

On  page  7.  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  following: 

"CHAPTER     l" 

on  page  7.  line  22,  strike  out  "Act"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "chapter". 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"CHAPTER    2 

"SECTION   1.  Subject    to    the    retention    by 
Coneress  of  the  ultimate  legislative  author- 
ity over  the  Nation's  Capital  which  Is  granted 
bv  the  Constitution,  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
eress to  restore  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   the   powers   of  local  self- 
Bovernment  which  are  a  biuslc  privilege  of  all 
American  citizens:   to  reaffirm  through  such 
action  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  strengthened  validity  of  principles  of 
local  self-government  by  the  elective  proc- 
ess   to  promote   among   the   inhabitants   of 
the  DisUlct   the   sense   of   responsibility   for 
the    development    and    well-being    of    their 
community  which  will  result  from  the  en- 
io\-ment  of  such  powers  of  self-government; 
to' provide  for  the  more  effective  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  District  and  In  the 
solution  of  Its  local  problems  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  most  clcsely  concerned:  and  to 
relieve  the  National  Legislature  of  the  burden 
of  legislating  u!X>n  purely  local  District  mat- 
ters     It  is  the  further  intention  of  Congress 
to  exercise   its   retained   ultimate   legislative 
authority  over   the   District   only   Insofar   as 
such  action  shall  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation. 
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"Sec.  603.  Publications  of  borrowing  legisla- 
tion. 
"Sec.  604.  Short  period  of  limitation. 
"Sec.  605.  Acts  for  issuance  of  bonds. 
"Sec.  606.  Public  sale. 


"TITLE   I DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  101.  DeflnltlonB. 

"TTrLE   n— STATUS   OF   THE   DISTRICT 

"Sec.  201.  Status  of  the  District. 

"TITLE  ni THE  DISTUKTT  COrNCIL 

"Part  1— Creation  of  the  District  Council 
"Sec.  301.  Creation  and  membership. 
"Sec.  302.  Qualifications  for  holding  office. 
"Sec.  303.  Compensation. 
"Sec.  304.  Procedure  for  changes. 
•■Part  2— Principal  functions  of  the  District 

Council 
"Sec.  321.  Board  of  Commissioners  abolished 
and     functions     transferred    to 
District  Council 
"Sec.  322,  Functions  relating  to  zoning  and 

other  agencies. 
"Sec.  323.  Certain  delegated  functions. 
"Sec.  324.  Powers    of    and    limitations    upon 

District  Council. 
■■Part  3 — Organization  and  procedure  of  the 

District  Council 
"Sec.  331.  The  Chairman. 
"Sec,  332.  Secretary  of  the  District  Council; 

records  and  diicuments. 
"Sec.  333.  Meetings, 
"Sec.  334,  Committees 
"Sec.  335    Acts  and  resolutions. 
"Sec,  336    Pr.ssage  of  acts, 
"Sec,  337    Procedure  for  zoning  acts, 
"Sec,  338,  Investigations  by  District  Council. 

"TITLE   rv — MAYOR 

"Sec.  401.  Election,  qualifications,  and  salary. 
"Sec.  402.  Powers  and  duties, 

"TITLE   V-  THE   DISTRICT   BtTDCET 

"Sec.  501.  Fiscal  year, 

"Sec.  502  Budgetary    details    fixed    by    Dis- 
trict Council. 

"Sec    5C>3  Adoption  of  budget. 

"Sec.  504  Five  year  capital  program. 

"Sec    505  Budget  establishes  appropriations. 

"Sec    506  Supplemental  appropriations. 

TITLE    VI BORSOWINQ 

"Pa't  l^Borrcncring  for  capital  improvements 
"Sec  601    Borrowing  power;  debt  UmltatlonB. 
"Sec  802    Contents  of  borrowing  legislation; 
referendum  on  bond  issue. 
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"Part  2 — Short  term  borrowing 
"Sec.  621.  Borrowing    to    meet    supplemental 

appropriations. 
"Sec.  622.  Borrowing  in  anticipation  of  reve- 
nues. 
"Sec.  623.  Notes  redeemable  prior  to  maturity. 
"Sec.  624.  Sale  of  notes, 

"Part  3 — Payment  of  bonds  and  notes 
"Sec.  631.  Payment  of  bonds  and  notes 

"Part  4 — Tax  exemption — Legal  investment 
"Sec.  641.  Tax  exemption. 
"Sec.  642.  Legal  Investment. 

"TITLE  Vn FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

"Part  1 — Financial  administration 

"Sec.  701.  Surety  bonds, 
"Sec.  702.  Financial  duties  of  the  Mayor. 
"Sec.  703.  Control  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  704.  Accounting   supervision    and   con- 
trol. 
"Sec.  705.  General  fund, 

"Sec.  706.  Contracts    extending    beyond    one 
year. 
"Part  2— Annual  post  audit  by  General 
Accounting  Office 
"Sec.  721.  Independent  annual  post  audit. 
"Sec!  722.  Amendment    of    Budget    and    Ac-      , 

counting  Act. 
..part  3— Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District 

expenses 
"Sec.  731.  Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District 
expenses. 
"Part  4 — Federal  contributw't 
"Sec.  741.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  742.  Mayor  to  compute  amount  of  Fed- 
eral payment. 
"Sec.  743.  Repeals. 
"Sec.  744.  Initial  Federal  payment. 

"TITLE  Vm iXECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

"Sec.  801.  Board  of  Elections. 

"Sec.  803.  Elections  to  be  held, 

"Sec.  803.  Elective  offices:  terms  of  office, 

"Sec.  804.  'Vacancies. 

"Sec.  805.  Election  of  candidates. 

"Sec.  806.  Rollcall. 

"Sec.  807.  Qualiflcatlons  of  voters. 

"Sec.  808.  Registration. 

"Sec.  809.  Nominations 

"Sec.  810.  Nonpartisan  elections. 

"Sec.  811.  Method  of  voting. 

"Sec.  812.  Recounts  and  contests. 

"Sec.  813.  Interference  with  registration  or 
voting. 

"Sec.  814.  Voting  hours. 

"Sec.  815.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  on  election  days. 

"Sec.  815.  Violations. 

"title  nt MISCELLANEOrS 

"Sec.  901.  Agreements  with  United  States. 

"Sec.  902.  Personal  Interest  in  contracts  or 
transactions. 

"Sec.  903.  Compensation  from  more  than  one 
source. 

"Sec  904.  Assistance  of  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  develop- 
ment of  District  Merit  System. 

"Sec.  905.  Authority  of  President  to  assume 
command  of  police  force. 

"TTTLE  X StrCCESSION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  1001.  Transfer  of  personnel,  property. 
and  ftinds. 

"Sec.  1002.  Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and 
other  actions. 

"Sec.  1003.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings, 

"Sec  1004.  Vacancies  resulting  from  aboli- 
tion of  Bocird  of  Commlsolon- 


"rrrLE  xi — sep.arability  of  provisions 
"Sec.  1101.  SeparabUlty   of   provisions, 

"TITLE  Xll TEMPORAKY  PROVISIONS 

"Sec,  1201,  Powers   of   the  Prtoident   dtiring 

transition   period. 
"Sec,  120'2.  Reimbursable    appropriation    for 

the  Dlstrlcl. 

"TITLE  XII: EFFECTH'E  DATES 

"Sec.  1301.  EfTective  dat*s. 


"TITLE   XIV SUBMISSION    OF   CHARTER   FOR 

REFERENDUM 

'Sec,   1401.  Charter  referendum. 

'Sec.   1402.  Board  of  Elections. 

■Sec,   1403,  Registration, 

'Sec.  1404.  Charter  referendum  ballot:  no- 
tice of  voting, 

"Sec.  1405.  Method  of  voting. 

"Sec.  1406,  Accepumce  or  nonacceptance  of 
charter. 

"TITLE   XV DELEGATE 

"Sec.  1501.  District  Delegate. 

"TITLE  XVI DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  INDEPEND- 
ENT SCHOOL  BOARD 

"Sec,   1601,  Creation  of  School  Board. 

"Sec.  1602.  Transfer  of  personnel,  funds,  and 

property. 
"Sec,  1603.  Qualifications. 
"Sec.   1604.  Pending     proceedings,     existing 

status. 
"Sec.   1605.  Repeal  of  laws. 
"Sec.   1606,  General  powers. 
"Sec.  1607.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
"Sec.  1608.  Personnel. 
"Sec,   1609,  Meetings,  officers, 
"Sec,   1610,  Expenses, 
"Sec,  1611,  Liability  of  Members. 
"Sec,   1612.  Fiscal  year. 
"Sec,   1613,  Budget, 
"Sec.  1614.  General  account 
"Sec,  1615,  CaplUil  construction  account. 
"Sec.   1616,  Revenues  for  operating  expenses. 
"Sec,   1617,  Statutes  repealed, 
"Sec.  1618.  Technical  amendment. 
"Sec.  1619.  Definitions 

"TITLE   XVIl — INITIATIVE 

"Sec.  1701,  Power  to  propose  and  enact  legis- 
lation. 

"TITLE  XVni— TITLE   OF  ACT 

"Sec.   1801.  Title  of  Act. 

"TITLE    I DETINrrlONS 

"Definitions 
"Sec,   101,  For      the      purposes      of      this 
chapter — 

"  ( 1 )    The  term  'District'  means  the  District 

of  Columbia, 

"(21  The  terms  'District  Council  and 
'Council'  means  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III  of  this 
chapter.  ^ 

"(3)  The  term  'Chairman'  means  <.he 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council  provided 
for  bv  title  III, 

"(4 1  The  term  'Mayor'  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  bv  title  IV. 

"(5)  The  term  'qualified  voter'  means  a 
qu.-ilified  voter  of  the  District  as  specified 
in  section  807,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided, 

-(e)  The  term  'act'  includes  any,  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council,  except 
where  the  term  'Act'  is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein  specified. 
"(7 1  The  term  'District  Election  Act  of 
1955'  means  the  Act  of  August  12.  1955  (69 
Stat.  699) ,  as  amended. 

•■(8)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association.  Joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation, 

"(9)  The  term  'capital  project',  or  project', 
means  (a)  any  physical  public  betterment  or 
improvement  and  any  preliminary  studies 
and  surveys  relative  thereto:  (bi  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  of  a  permanent  nature;  or 
(c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  any  public 
betterment  or  Improvement  when  first 
erected  or  acquired. 
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■'(101  The  term  pending'  when  applied  to 
any  capit*!  project,  meana  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed 

"(11)  The  term  Board  of  Elections'  means 
the  Board  of  EHectlons  created  by  section  3 
of  thftHDlstrlct  Election  Act  of  1955 

"(12 1  The  term  election'  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter 

"(  131  The  term  domicile'  means  that  place 
where  a  person  has  his  true.  axed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  to  which  when  he  la  ab- 
■ent,  he  has  the  Intention  of  returning 

"(14)  The  tenriii  publish'  and  publica- 
tion' unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District 

"il5i  The  term  municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  the 
Dlatnct  of  Columbia  Court  of  App>eals.  the 
Dlatrtct  of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  a«  the  District  Coun- 
cil  mav   hereafter   establlah   by   act 

"(16 1  The  terms  Delegate'  and  'District 
Delegate'  mean  the  Delegate  from  tJie  District 
of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  XV 

"mxi  II — ^TATTS  or  THS  DISTtlCT 

"Status  of  the  District 

"S«c  201  (B)  All  of  the  territory  coostl- 
tutlng  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  t'nlted  States  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia  "Tie 
District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and  on- 
tlnue  a  body  corporate,  aa  provided  In  section 
a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  said  Dis- 
trict Said  Corporation  shall  continue  to  be 
charged  with  all  the  duties,  obligations,  re- 
sponsibilities and  liabilities  and  to  be  vested 
with  all  the  powers,  rights  privileges.  Imm'j- 
nltles.  and  assets  respectively,  imposed  ujxjn 
and  vested  in  said  Corporation,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
any  person  appointed  from  civil  life  (s  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioner!  of 
the  District  or  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 

"(bi  No  law  or  regulation  which  Is  In  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2,  title  III.  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  this  chapter  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  law  or  regulation  Is  Inconsistent 
with  this  chapter  Proi-uled.  That  any  such 
law  or  regulation  may  be  amended  or  repealed 
by  legislation  or  regulation  as  authorized  In 
this  chapter,  or  by  Act  of  Congress 

"(C>  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
•hall  affect  the  boundary  line  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  as  the  same  was  established  or 
may  be  subsequently  established  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31. 
IMfi  (59  Stat   552) 

Trn-x  tn — thx  dist«ict  covitcn- 
"Part  I — Creation  of  the  District  Council 

"Creation  and  Membership 
•*S»c  301  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
nineteen  members,  one  elected  from  each  of 
fourteen  wards  and  &ve  elected  at-large.  all 
as  provided  in  title  Vltl 

■Qualifications  for  Holding  Office 
"Sec  302  No  person  shall  hold  the  oftice 
of  member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he 
(1)  Is  a  qualified  voter.  (3i  Is  domiciled  In 
the  District  and.  If  he  Is  nominated  from  a 
particular  ward,  resides  In  the  ward  from 
which  he  is  nominated.  (3)  has.  during  the 
thr*e  years  next  preceding  his  nomination. 
raalded  and  been  domiciled  In  the  District. 
(4)  If  he  is  nominated  from  a  particular 
ward.  has.  for  one  year  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion, resided  and  been  domiciled  in  the  ward 
from  which  he  is  nominated.  (S)  holds  no 
other  elective  public  otRcm.  ^S)  holds  no  posi- 
tion as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  municipal 


government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  appointive  office  for  which  compensation 
is  provided  out  of  District  funds  and  i7i 
holds  no  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  for 
which  conipenaatlon  Is  provided  out  of  Ft»d- 
eral  or  District  funds.  A  member  of  the 
Council  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  section 

"Compensation 

"Sbc  303.  Bach  member  of  the  District 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  99.000  per  annum, 
payable  In  periodic  Installments  The  Chair- 
man shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  of 
110.000  per  annum,  payable  In  periodic  In- 
stallments All  members  shall  receive  such 
additional  allowances  for  expenses  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council  Uj  be  paid  out  of 
funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 

"Changes  in  Membership  and  Compensation 
of  District  Council  Members 
"S«c.  304.  The  number  of  members  consti- 
tuting the  District  Council,  the  qualifications 
for  holding  office,  and  the  compensation  of 
such  members  may  be  changed  by  act  passed 
by  the  Council  Provided.  That  no  such  act 
shall  take  effect  until  after  It  has  been  as- 
sented to  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  vot- 
ers of  the  District  voting  at  an  election  on 
the  proposition  set  forth  In  any  such  act. 

'Part  2 — Principal  functiom  of  the  DUtrict 
Council 

Board  of  Commissioners  Abolished  and 
P\inctlonB  Transferred  to  District  Council 

■  Sec  321  la)  The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District,  the  offices  of  Commis- 
sioner, Engineer  Commissioner,  and  Assist- 
ants to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the 
District,  are  hereby  abolished 

"ibi  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  all  functions  granted  to  or  Imposed 
upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  District 
Council  except  those  powers  hereinafter  spe- 
cifically conferred  on  the  Mayor 

■Ptmctlons  Relating  to  Certain  Agencies 

"Sec  322  lai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  Zoning  Commission  created  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  1.  1920, 
creating  a  Zoning  Commission  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  amended  iDC  Code, 
1951  ed.,  sec  5-412 1.  Is  hereby  abolished,  and 
Its  functions  ore  transferred  to  the  District 
Council. 

"i2i  The  first  sentenc«  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  4.  1948  (62  Stat  339),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows  "There  is  hereby 
established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  bj  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  and  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor  ' 

"(3)  All  fvinctlons  and  authority  vested  In 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12.  1934  (48 
Stat  930 1,  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  I'n  the  Mayor 

"(4)  The  Dutrlct  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  a  body  corporate  af  per- 
petual duration,  established  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60 
Stat.  790) .  as  amended.  Is  hereby  transferred 
to  and  continued  In.  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Section 
4ia)  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows  The  District  of  ODlumbu  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  Is  hereby  established 
and  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council  Each 
appointee  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  at  least  three  members  shall 
be  engaged  or  employed  during  tenure  of 
^jtUce  in  private  business  or  Industry  or  the 
private  practice  .»f  a  profession  therein  Ap- 
jx>lntees   shai;   serve   at    the   pleasure  of   the 


Mayor  The  members  shall  receive  no  salary 
as  such  but  those  members  who  hold  no 
other  salaried  public  p<.)sltlon  shall  be  paid 
a  [>er  diem  of  »20  for  each  day  of  service  at 
meetings  or  on  the  work  of  the  Agency  and 
may  be  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  leglil- 
mately  Incurred  In  the  performance  of  such 
service  or  work,  except  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized as  per  diem  may  be  changed  by  act 
passed  by  the  Oouncll." 

"  (  5  I  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Recreation  Board; 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment:  and  the 
Zoning  Advisory  Council  are  hereby  abolished 
and  their  functions  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  for  exercise  In  such  manner  and 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Council 
may  direct. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  agencies 
referred  to  therein  shall,  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  unless  within  such  pe- 
T\od  the  District  Council  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect, continue  to  exercise  the  functions  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  laws  in  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  except  that  In- 
sofar as  such  laws  refer  to  a  Commissioner  or 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  terms  shall  mean,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  Mayor  or  such  other 
District  officer  or  officers  as  he  may  designate, 
"Certain  Delegated   Functions 

"Sec  323  No  function  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  which  such 
Board  has  delegated  to  an  officer  or  agency 
of  the  District  shall  be  considered  as  a  func- 
tion transferred  to  the  Council  by  section 
321.  Each  such  function  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  officer  or  agency  to  whom  or  to 
which  It  was  delegated,  until  the  Mayor  or 
Council,  or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
herein  granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  trans- 
fer such  delegation 

"Power    of    and    Limitations    Upon    District 

Council   and   the   Qualified   Voters  of   the 

District  of  Columbia 

"Sec  324.  (a)  (1)  The  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  District  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Council,  and  In  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  pro- 
vided In  section  1701  of  title  XVII  of  this 
chapter )  - 

"(2i  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  District,  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  all  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations Imjxjsed  upon  States  by  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  but  all  acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  re- 
peal or  modification  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  Congress  of  the  power 
of  legislation  over  said  District  In  as  ample 
manner  as  If  this  chapter  had  not  been  en- 
acted: Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  vesting  In  the  District 
government  any  greater  authority  over  the 
Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Zoological  Pork 
the  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or.  except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  chapter,  over  any  Federal  agen- 
cy than  was  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  part  2.  title  III.  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  pass 
any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  or  — 

••(1)  Impose  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2 1  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking. 


■•(3)  authorize  the  Issuance  of  bonds  ex- 
cept  in   compliance   with   the  provisions   of 

"^■■i4Vauthorlze  the  use  of  public  money  in 
,,,DDort  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  Congress: 

-^5)  enact  any  act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
i^t  of  Congress  which  concerns  the  func- 
Mons  or  property  of  the  United  States  or 
wWch  is  not  r^trlcted  in  Its  application 
exclusively  in  or  to  the  District; 

•■(6)  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary Wthe  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (43  Stat^463) . 
Tamended  by  the  Act  of  April  30,  1926  ,44 
Ttat    374).  by  the  Act  of  July   19.  1952    (66 
itt    781),  and  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930   (46 
Stat  482 1 .  as  amended,  and  the  Council  shall 
not  pass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  anv  provision  of  any  Act  of  Congreoe 
as  It  specifically   pertains  to  any  duty,  au- 
thority   and   responsibility   of    the   National 
Capital  Planning  Commission;  except  insofar 
as  the  above-cited  or  other  referred  to  Acts 
refer  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners   of    the    District,    the    former    of 
which  terms,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part   shall  mean  the  Mayor  or  some  District 
Kovernment  official  deemed  by  the  Mayor  to 
be  beet  qualified,  and  designated  by  him  to 
sit  in  lieu  of  the  Mayor  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the    National     Capital     Regional     Planning 
Council,  and  the  latter  term  shall  mean  the 
Council. 

"(c)  Every  act  shall  Include  a  preamble, 
or  be  accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  purposes  of  its  adoption. 
Every  act  shall  be  published  within  seven 
days  alter  Its  passage,  as  the  Council  may 
<lTect. 

"(d)    An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall 
be  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  the  act  Is  presented  to  him.  either 
approve    or    dliapprove    such     act.     If    the 
Mayor    shall    approve    such    act    (which    he 
shall  do  by   affixing   his  signature   thereto), 
he  shall    present    the   act   to   the   President. 
If  the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act.  he 
shall,  within   ten   calendar   days   after  It  Is 
presented    to   him.   return   such    act   to   the 
Council  setting   forth   his   reasons   for  such 
disapproval.     If  any  act  so  passed  shall  not 
be  returned   to   the   Council   by    the   Mayor 
within  ten  calendar  days  after  It  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him.  the  Mayor  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  such  act  and  he 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  President.     If. 
within  thirty  calendar  days  after  an  act  has 
been  returned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council 
with  his  disapproval,  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  vote  to  pass  such  act,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  again  present 
the  act  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  five 
calendar  days,  present  the  same  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(e)  Any  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Council,  and  which.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section ( d ) .  has  been  presented  to  the  Pres- 
ident, shall  become  law  unless,  within  ten 
calendar  davs  after  It  Is  so  presented  to  the 
President,  he  shall.  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  disapprove  the  same.  The  Pres- 
ident may.  11  he  Is  satisfied  that  any  such  act 
adversely  affects  a  Federal  Interest,  disap- 
prove such  act.  In  which  event  he  shall  re- 
turn the  act  to  the  Mayor  with  his  objections 
and.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  chapter,  such  act  shall  not  become  law. 
The  Mayor  shall  Inform  the  Council  of  any 
such  disapproval. 

:f  I  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion lor  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  Council  and 


the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  this  chapter.  Including  without  limita- 
tion, legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any  law 
In  force  in  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enact- 
ment of  this  chapter  and  any  act  passed  by 
the  Council  or  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  vest  with  the 
District  Council  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  organization  and  composition  of  such 
courts,  and  to  the  appointment  or  selection, 
qualification,  tenure,  and  compensation  of 
the  Judges  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  Coun- 
cil shall  not  transfer  or  modify  any  function 
performed  by  the  United  States  marshal  or 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Nothing 
In  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  change 
the  tenure  of  any  persons  occupying  posi- 
tions as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  part,  except  that  their  compensation 
may  be  Increased. 

"(h)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  any  person  appointed  or  elected  to  serve 
as  Judge  of  one  of  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  ( 1 1  be 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
less  than  ten  years,  or  (2)  receive  as  com- 
pensation for  such  service  an  amount  less 
than  the  amount  payable  to  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
part. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  curtail  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  United  States  court 
other  than  the  municipal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

••(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Council  from  en- 
acting legislation  conferring  upon  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  exclusive 
Jxirlsdlctlon  to  review  orders  and  decisions 
of  administrative  agencies  of  the  District 
denying,  revoking,  suspending,  or  refusing  to 
renew  or  restore  any  license  or  registration 
to  engage  in  any  profession,  vocation,  trade, 
calling,  or  business,  which  under  law  Is  now 
or  hereafter  required  to  be  licensed  or  reg- 
istered. 


■'Part  3 — Organization  and  Procedure  of  the 
District  Council 


"The  Chairman 
"S«c.  331.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  Its  members  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  When  the 
Mayor  is  absent  or  unable  to  act.  or  when 
the  office  is  vacant,  the  Chairman  shall  act 
m  his  stead.  The  term  of  the  Chairman  shall 
be  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 

"Secretary  of  the  District  Council;  Records 
and  Documents 
"Sk:.  332.  (a)  The  Council  shall  appoint 
a  secretary  as  Its  chief  administrative  officer 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  compen- 
sation and  other  terms  of  employment  of 
such  secretary,  assistants,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Council. 

"(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  (2)  keep 
a  record  showing  the  text  of  all  acts  intro- 
duced and  the  ayee  and  noes  of  each  vote. 
(3)  authenticate  by  his  signature  and  record 
In  full  m  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that 
purpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council  and  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  cf  Co- 
lumbia, and  (4)  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  Oouncll  may  from  time  to  tlm«  pre- 
scribe. 


"Meetings 
"Sec.  333.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  after  this  part  takes  effect  shall  be 
called  by  the  member  who  receives  the  high- 
est vote  m  the  election  provided  in  title 
"VIII.  He  shall  preside  until  a  Chairman  Is 
elected.  Following  each  such  election,  but 
not  later  than  December  15  of  the  year  of  the 
election,  the  secretarv  of  the  Council  shall 
call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  elected 
in  such  election  for  a  date  not  later  than 
January  7  of  the  next  year. 

"(b)    The    Council    shall    provide    for    the 
time  and  place  of  Its  regular  meetings.     The 
Council  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meet- 
ing In  each  calendar  week  except  that  during 
Julv   and  August  It  shall  hold   at  lea-st  two 
regular    meetings    In    each    month       Special 
meetings  may  be  called,  upon  the  giving  of 
adequate   notice,   by   the  Mayor,   the   Chair- 
man, or  any  three  members  of  the  Council. 
"(C)    Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonable 
hours  and  at  such  places  as  to  accommodate 
a  reasonable  number  of  spectators.    The  rec- 
ords of  the  Council  provided  for  in  section 
332(b)  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspect* on  and 
available  for  copying  during  all  regulai  office 
hours  of  the  Council  secretary.     Any  citizen 
shall  have  the  right  to  petition  and  be  heard 
by  the  Council  at  any  of  its  meetings    with- 
in  re,asonab!e   limits  as  set   by   the  Council 
Chairman,  the  Council  concurring. 
"Committees 
"Sec.  334.  The  Council  Chairman,  •with  the 
advice    and    consent    of    the    Council,    shall 
determine  the  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees which  mav  be  expedient  for  the  conduct 
of   the    Council's    business.     The   Chairman 
shall  appoint  members  to  such  committees. 
All  committee  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public   except    when    ordered    closed    by    the 
committee  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
"Acts  and  Resolutions 
"Sec.   335.   (a)    The   Council,   to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall 
pass  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 
unless  otherwise  provided  herein.    Acts  shaU 
be  used  for  .all  legislative  purposes      Resolu- 
tions  shall    be   tised   to   express    simple    de- 
terminations, decisions    or  directions  of  the 
Council  of  a  special  or  temporary  character. 
"•(b)  (II    The    enacting   clause    of    all    acts 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be.  "Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia;'. 
•"(2i    The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Council  shall  be,  "The  Coun- 
cil  of   the   District   of   Columbia   hereby   re- 
solves,". 

""(CI  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  Council  to  present  for  ref- 
erendum vote  of  the  people  any  proposition 
upon  which  the  Council  desires  to  take  such 

action. 

"Passage  of  Acts 

"Sec.  336.  The  Council  shall  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  It  Is  Introduced.  Subject  to 
the  other  limitations  of  this  chapter,  this 
requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  present:  Prortded, 
That  the  members  present  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Council. 

"Procedure  for  Zoning  Acts 

""Sec.  337.  (a)  Before  any  zoning  act  for 
the  District  is  passed  by  the  Council— 

"•(1)  the  Council  shall  deposit  the  act  in 
its  Introduced  form,  "with  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission.  Such  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
of  such  deposit,  submit  its  comments  to  the 
Council,  including  advice  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  act  Is  in  conformity  with  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Council  may  not  pass  the  act 
unless  It  has  received  such  conunenls  or  the 
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Conimlsslan  has  failed  to  comment  within 
the   thirty-day   period   above  specified,    and 

■■(2>  the  Council  (or  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee thereof)  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  the  act  At  leaat  thirty  days'  notice  of 
the  hearing  shall  l)«  published  as  the  Council 
may  d;rect  Such  notice  shall  Include  the 
time  and  p^ace  of  the  hearing  and  a  summary 
of  ail  changes  in  existing  law  which  would 
b«  mAde  by  adoption  of  the  act  The  Goun- 
CU  (or  committee  thereof  holding  a  hear- 
ing) shai:  give  such  additional  notice  as  it 
finds  expedient  and  practicable  At  the 
bearing  interested  persons  shall  be  given 
reasonable  ipportunlty  to  be  heard  The 
bearing  may  t>e  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
The  time  and  place  >(  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing shaM  t>e  publicly  announced  before  ad- 
journment Is  had 

'•(bi  The  Council  shall  deposit  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  each 
zoning  act  passed  by  it 

"Investigations  by  District  Council 

•■Sec  338  iai  The  Council,  or  any  com- 
'  mlttee  or  person  authorized  by  it.  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  afTalrs  of  the  District;  and  for  that 
purpose  may  require  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  t>ooks,  papers,  and  other  evidence  Por 
■uch  purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (If 
the  Council  is  conducting  the  Inqfulryi  or 
any  member  of  the  committee,  or  the  person 
conducting  the  inquiry,  may  Issue  subpenas 
and  may  administer  oaths. 

■■(b>  In  cAse  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Council,  committee,  or  person  conducting 
the  Inveellgatlon  shall  have  p)ower  to  refer 
the  matter  to  any  Judge  of  the  United  Scatea 
Dlatrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
who  m.-ty  by  order  require  such  person  to 
appear  and  to  give  or  produce  testimony  or 
books,  papers,  or  other  evidence,  bearing 
upon  the  matter  under  Investigation;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof  as  in 
the  case  of  failure  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued. 
or  to  testify,  In  a  case  pending  before  such 
court 

"Tm.^  rv — MAToa 
"Election.    Qualifications,    and    Salary 

"Sbc  401.  I  a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
oOce  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Mayor  shall  be  elected  as  provided  In 
Utle  VU'l. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  May- 
or unless  he  I  1  I  Is  a  qualified  voter.  i2i  Is 
domiciled  and  resides  In  the  District.  (3)  has, 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
nomination,  been  resident  In  and  domiciled 
In  the  District.  i4)  holds  no  other  elective 
public  office.  I  5  I  holds  no  position  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  appeal nuvc 
Office,  for  which  compensation  Is  provided  out 
of  District  funds,  and  i6i  holds  no  office  to 
which  he  WAS  appointed  by  the  President  uf 
the  United  States  and  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  provided  out  of  Federal  or  District 
funds.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
required  by  this  section 

"(ci  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual 
■alary  of  (27  500,  and  an  allowance  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses, 
which  he  shall  certify  In  reasonable  detail  to 
the  District  Council,  of  not  more  than  $2,500 
annually  Such  salary  shall  be  payable  in 
periodic  installments 

"(di  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  the  method  of  election,  the 
qttalin cations  for  ofllce.  the  compensation 
and  the  allowance  for  official  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  Mayor  may  be 
changed  by  acts  piassed  by  the  Council; 
Pror^ed  That  no  such  act  shall  take  effect 
until  after  it  has  been  assented  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 


trict voting  at  an  election  on  the  propoeltlon 
set  forth  In  any  such  act, 

"Powers  and  Duties 

"Sac.  40a  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  vested  In  the  Mayor,  who  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District  coming  under  his  jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol, and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  functions 

"  ( 1 )  He  shall  designate  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  shall,  during  periods  of  disability 
or  absence  from  the  District  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  execute  and  perform  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Mayor, 

"(31  He  shall  act  as  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the 
District  for  ceremonial  purposes 

"(3)  He  shall  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  In  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  In  executive  departments  of  the 
District,  and  members  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who.  under  laws 
In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
are  subject  to  appointment  and  removal  by 
the  Commissioners  All  actions  affecting  such 
personnel  and  such  members  shall,  until 
such  time  as  legislation  is  enacted  by  the 
Council  superseding  such  laws  and  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems,  pursuant  to  section 
403i4j,  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  discipline,  separation, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  appli- 
cable to  officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
government,  to  section  1001(d)  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  where  applicable,  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the  Cotnmls- 
sloners  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  au- 
thorized by  Executive  Order  Numbered  5491 
of  November  18.  1930,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  District  personnel  He  shall  appoint 
or  assign  persons  to  positions  formerly  oc- 
cupied, ex  officio,  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
and  shall  have  power  to  remove  such  persons 
from  such  p>osltlons  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  each  agency  with  respect  to  which 
legislative  power  is  delegated  by  this  chap- 
ter and  which,  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  was  not  subject 
to  the  administrative  control  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  and  removed  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  until  such 
time  as  such  laws  may  be  sup>erseded  by  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Council  establishing 
a  permanent  District  government  merit  sys- 
tem or  sy.stem8  pursuant  to  section  403(41 

"(4)  He  shall  administer  the  personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employees 
of  all  District  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices,  and  agencies,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Chapter  Personal  leg- 
islation enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Including, 
without  limitation,  legislation  relating  to 
appointments,  promotions,  discipline,  separa- 
tions, pay.  unemployment  compensation, 
health,  disability  and  death  benefits,  leave, 
retirement.  Insurance,  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence, applicable  to  employees  of  the  District 
government,  as  set  forth  In  section  1002(c). 
shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until  such 
time  as  the  Council  shall,  pursuant  to  this 
section,  provide  equal  or  equivalent  coverage 
under  a  District  government  merit  system 
or  systems  The  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems  shall  be  established 
by  legislation  of  the  Council  The  system  or 
systems  may  provide  for  continued  participa- 
tion In  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice system  and  shall  provide  for  persons  em- 


ployed by  the  District  government  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  effective  date  of  such 
system  or  systems  personnel  benefits,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to.  pay.  tenure,  leave, 
residence,  retirement,  health  and  life  In- 
surance, and  employee  disability  and  death 
benefits,  all  at  least  equal  to  those  provided 
by  legislation  enatted  by  Congress,  or  regu- 
lation adopted  pursuant  thereto,  and  appli- 
cable to  such  officers  and  employees  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
system  or  systems  established  pursuant  to 
this  Chapter.  The  District  government 
merit  system  or  systems  shall  take  effect  not 
earlier  than  one  year  nor  later  than  five  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(5)  He  shall,  through  the  heads  of  ad- 
ministrative boards,  offices,  and  agencies,  su- 
j>ervlse  and  direct  the  activities  of  such 
boards,  offices,  and  agencies, 

"(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  prepare  reports  for  such  year  of  (a) 
the  finances  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  of  the  executive  office 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  executive  departments 
of  the  District,  He  shall  submit  such  re- 
ports to  the  Council  within  ninety  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

"(7)  He  shall  keep  the  Council  advised  of 
the  financial  condition  and  future  needs  of 
the  District  and  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Council  as  may  seem  to  him  desirable. 

■■(8)  He  may  submit  drafts  of  acts  to  the 
Council, 

"(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Council,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  may  direct. 

"(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions (other  than  the  function  of  approving 
or  disapproving  acts  passed  by  the  Council 
or  the  function  of  approving  contracts  be- 
tween the  District  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  section  901)  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an  executive 
department  who  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor,  make  a  further  delegation  of  all 
or  a  part  of  such  functions  to  subordinates 
under  his  Jurisdiction. 

"(11)  There  shall  be  a  City  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
who  may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  the  principal  man- 
agerial aide  to  the  Mayor,  and  he  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  htm 
by  the  Mayor 

"(12)  The  Mayor  or  the  Council  may  pro- 
ixiee  to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  legislation 
or  other  action  dealing  with  any  subject  not 
falling  within  the  authority  of  the  District 
government,  as  defined  In  this  chapter. 

"(13)  As  custodian  he  shall  use  and  au- 
thenticate the  corporate  seal  of  the  District 
In  accordance  with  law, 

"(14)  He  shall  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees. 

"(15)  He  Is  authorized  to  Issue  and  en- 
force such  administrative  orders,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  any 
act  of  the  Council  or  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  bis  functions  and  duties 
"rrn.r  v — the  district  budget 
"Fiscal  Year 

"Sic.  501.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  and  shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June 
of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  flscjil 
year  shall  also  constitute  the  budget  and 
accounting  year 
"Budgetary  Details  Fixed  by  District  Council 

"Sec  502.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  not  later  than  April  1,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council.  In  such  form  as  the  Council 
shall  approve,  the  annual  budget  estimates 
of    the  District  and   the   budget  message 


••lb)  The  Mayor  shall,  in  consultation  with 
, he  council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve,  Insofar  as  Is  possible 
°fr?onslstency  In  accounting  and  budget 
classifications,  (2i  synchronization  between 
ac^unting  and  budget  classifications  and 
oreanizatlonal  structure,  and  (3)  support  of 
the  budget  justifications  by  information  on 
performance  and  program  costs  as  shown  by 
the  accounts. 

"Adoption  of  Budget 
•SEC    503    The  Council  shall  by  act  adopt 
.  budegt  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later  than 
Mav   15    except   that  the   Council   may.   by 
resolution,  extend  the  period  for  Us  adop- 
tion    The  effective  date  of  the  budget  shall 
be  July  1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 
■■Five-Year  Capltnl  Program 
•Sec  504    (a)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
annual   budget,    the   Council   shall   adopt  a 
ftve-year    capital    program    and    a    capital 

''"^b"  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  the  flve-year 
caDltal  program  and  shall  submit  said  pro- 
eram  and  the  capital  budget  message  to  the 
Council,  not  later  than  February  1. 
••(c)  The  capital  program  shall  Include: 
"(1)  a  clear  general  summary  of  Its  con- 
tents; 


■•(2)  a  list  of  all  capital  improvements 
which  are  proposed  to  be  imdertaken  during 
the  five  fiscal  vears  next  ensuing,  with  ap- 
propriate supporting  informfttlon  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such   improvements; 

"(31  cost  estimates,  methods  of  financing 
and  recommended  time  schedules  for  each 
such  improvement:  and 

"(4)  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired, 

"(d)  The  capital  program  shall  be  revised 
and  extended  each  year  with  regard  to  capital 
improvements  still  pending  or  in  the  process 
of  construction  or  acquisition, 

"(e)  Actual  capital  expenditures  shall  be 
carried  each  year  as  the  capital  outlay  sec- 
tion of  the  current  budget.  These  expendi- 
tures shall  be  In  the  form  of  direct  capital 
outlays  from  current  revenues  or  debt  serv- 
ice payments, 

"Budget  Establishes  Appropriations 
"Sec  505.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
the  Council  shall  operate  to  appropriate  and 
to  make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the 
purposes  therein  named,  the  several  amounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 
"Supplemental  Appropriations 
"Sec.  506.  The  Council  may  at  any  time 
adopt  an  act  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its 
members  rescinding  previously  appropriated 
funds  which  are  then  available  for  expendi- 
ture, or  appropriating  funds  In  addition  to 
those  theretofore  appropriated  to  the  extent 
unappropriated  funds  are  available;  and  for 
such  purpose  unappropriated  funds  may  In- 
clude those  borrowed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  621, 

"TITLE    VI BORROWING 

"Port  l—Borrotcing  for  capital  improvements 
"Borrowing  Power;  Debt  Limitations 
"Sec,  601,  The  District  may  Incur  indebted- 
ness by  Issuing  its  bonds  In  either  coupon 
or  registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  Indebt- 
edness of  the  District  at  any  time  outstanding 
and  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  or  ac- 
quiring any  caplUl  projects  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure greater  than  the  amount  of  taxes 
or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such  capital 
projects  by  the  annual  budget:  Provided, 
That  no  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, other  than  bonds  to  fund  or  refund 
outstanding  indebtedness,  shall  be  Issued 
In  an  amount  which,  together  with  Indebt- 
edness of  the  District  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  ptirsuant  to  existing  law, 


shall  cause  the  aggregate  of  indebtedness  of 
the  District  to  exceed  12  per  centum  of  the 
average   of    the    aggregate    of    the    assessed 
values    (as  of  the  first  day  of   July  of   the 
ten  most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  such 
assessed  values  are  available)   of  the  taxable 
real  and  tangible  personal  property  locateo 
In  the  District,  nor  shall  such  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  issued  for  purposes 
other  than  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
capital  projects  connected  with  mass  transit, 
highway,  water  and  sanitary   sewage   works 
purposes,  or  any  revenue-producing   capital 
projects  which  are  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  self-liquidating  exceed  6  per  centum 
of   such  average  assessed   value.     Bonds   or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  may  be  is- 
sued by  the  District  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
Council  from  time  to  time  In  amounts  In  the 
aggregate  at  any  time  outstanding  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  per  centum  of  said  assessed  value, 
exclusive  of  Indebtedness  owing  to  the  United 
States  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title     All 
other    bonds    or    evidence    of    indebtedness, 
other  than  bonds  to  fund  or  refund  outstand- 
ing indebtedness,  shall   be   Issued  only  with 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  quallhed  vot- 
ers of  said  District  voting  at  an  election  on 
the  proposition  of  issuing  such  bonds.    In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  indedbtedness  with- 
in all  of  the  aforesaid  limitation  at  any  time 
outstanding  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  such  indebtedness  the  amount 
of  the  then  current  tax  levy  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  Ixjnded 
indebtedness  of  the  District  and  any  other 
moneys  set  aside  Into  any  smlcing  fund  and 
Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  such 
bonded     Indebtedness.     The     Council     shall 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  any  oonds 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  631  hereof. 
"Contents  of  Borrowing  Legislation;  Releren- 
dimi  on  Bond  Issue 
"Sec.    602.    (a)    An    Act    authorizing    the 
Issuance    of    bonds    may    be    enacted    by    a 
majority   of    the    Council    members   at   any 
meeting  of  the  Council  subsequent  to  the 
meeting  at  which  such  act  was  introduced, 
and    shall    contain    at    least    the    following 
provisions : 

"(1)  A  brief  description  of  each  purpose 
for  which  indebtedness  Is  proposed  to  be 
Incurred; 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Indebtedness  which  may  be  In- 
curred for  each  such  purpose; 

"(3)  The  maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  such  indebtedness;  and 

"(4)  In  the  event  the  Council  is  required 
by  this  part,  or  it  is  determined  by  the 
Council  m  Its  discretion,  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  a  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District,  the  manner 
of  holding  such  election,  the  manner  of 
voUng  for  or  against  the  incurring  of  such 
Indebtedness,  and  the  form  of  ballot  to  be 
used  at  such  election.  The  ballot  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  to  permit  the  voters  to  vote 
separately  for  or  against  the  incurring  of  in- 
debtedness for  each  of  the  purposes  for 
which  indebtedness  Is  proposed  to  be 
incurred. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  cause  the  propo- 
sition of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  first  general  election  to  be  held 
In  the  District  not  less  than  forty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  authorizing 
such  bonds,  or  upon  a  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  the 
Council  may  call  a  special  election  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  upon  the  Issuance  of  said 
bonds,  such  election  to  be  held  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  at  any  date  set  by  the  Council 
not  less  than  forty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act.  ^     ,      . 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
and   directed   to    prescribe    the    manner    of 


registration  and   the   polling  places  and   to 
name  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
to   make   such    other    rules   and   regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not 
specifically  provided  by  the  Council  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions   "of    this    section,    including    pro- 
visions   lor    the    publication    of    a    notice   of 
such  election  stating  briefly  the  proposition 
or  propositions  to  be  voted  on  and  the  desig- 
nated polling  places  in  the  various  precincts 
and  wards  in  the  District,     The  said  notice 
shall  be  published  at  least  once  a  week  for 
four  consecutive  calendar  weeks  on  any  day 
of  the  week,  the  first  publication  thereof  to 
be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty 
davs  prior  to  the  dale  fixed  by  the  Council 
for    the    election.     The   Board    of   Elections 
shall  canvass  the  votes  cast  at  such  election 
and  certify  the  results  thereof  to  the  Council 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  canvass  and 
certification  of   the  results  of  general  elec- 
tions.    The  certification  of  the  result  of  the 
election  shall  be  published  once  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  within  three  days  following  the 
date  of  the  election, 

"Publication  of  Borrowing  Legislation 
"Sec.  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publish  any 
act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enact- 
ment thereof  in  substantially  the  following 
form; 

"  'Notice 

"  'The  following  act  authorising  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  wnthln  which 
a  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced  as 
provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Act  will  exp.re  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  first  publication  of  this  notice  (or  m 
the  event  the  proposition  of  issuing  the  pro- 
posed bonds  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  quali- 
fied voters,  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  ordered  by  said  act  to 
be  held). 


"  'Mayor' 
"Short  Period  of  Limitation 

"Sec.  604  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  bonds  without  the 
submission  of  the  proposition  for  the  Issuance 
thereof  to  the  qualified  voters,  or  upon  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  promulgation  of  the  re- 
sults of  an  election  upon  the  proposition  of 
issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  as  pro- 
vided In  section  603— 

•■  ( 1 )  any  recitals  or  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  In  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby 
authorized,  and  the  District  and  all  others 
Interested  shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same; 

"(2)  such  act  and  all  prcxieedlngs  to  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  Is- 
suance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Bdard  of  Elections  in  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  all 
laws  applicable  thereto; 

"(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  same,  except  in  a  suit. 
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action   jr  pruceedlag  cotnmenced  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  twenty  days 

"Acts  for  I&8uanc«  of  Bonds 
"Sk:.  806  Alter  :he  expiration  of  the  twen- 
ty-day amltauon  period  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 904  of  this  part,  the  C<juncll  may  by 
act  establish  lin  Issue  of  bonds  as  authorized 
purauant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  601 
to  804  Inclusive  hereof  An  Issue  of  bonds 
U  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or  any  part  of 
an  aggregate  principal  amount  of  bonds  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  said  sectl'jns.  but  no 
Indebtedness  siiall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
Incurred  within  the  meaning  of  this  chap- 
ter until  the  txinds  shall  have  been  sold,  de- 
livered, and  paid  for  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  principal  amount  of  bonda 
so  sold  and  delivered  The  bonds  of  any 
authorised  issue  may  \3«  Issued  all  at  one 
time,  or  from  time  to  time  In  series  and  In 
■uch  amounts  as  the  Council  shall  deem  ad- 
vUable  The  act  authorizing  tb«  Issuance 
of  any  series  >jf  oonds  shall  fix  the  date  of 
the  bonds  of  such  series,  and  the  bonds  of 
each  such  series  shall  be  payable  in  annual 
Installments  beginning  and  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  bonds  and  end- 
ing not  more  than  thirty  years  from  such 
date  The  amount  of  said  series  to  be  pay- 
able In  each  year  shall  be  so  Qxed  that  when 
the  annual  Interest  Is  added  to  the  principal 
amount  payable  in  each  yea'  the  total 
amount  payable  in  each  year  In  which  part 
of  the  principal  Is  payable  «ha::  l>e  substan- 
tially equal  It  shall  be  an  immaterial  vari- 
ance If  the  difference  between  the  largeat  and 
the  smallest  amounts  of  prlnclpel  and  In- 
terest payable  annually  during  the  term  of 
the  bonds  does  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  authorized  amount  of  such  series 
Such  ac'j  shall  also  prescribe  the  form  of 
the  blinds  to  be  Issued  thereunder  and  of 
the  Interest  coupons  appertaining  thereto, 
and  the  manner  In  which  said  bonds  ai  d 
coupons  shall  be  executed  The  bonds  and 
coupons  may  be  executed  by  the  facslndle 
signatures  of  the  officer  or  ofHcers  deslgTia'«d 
by  the  act  authorizing  the  bonds,  to  sign 
the  bonds,  with  the  exception  that  at  leivst 
one  signature  shall  be  manual  Such  bonds 
may  be  issued  In  coupon  form  in  the  ce- 
nomloatlon  of  tl  000  reglsterable  as  to  prin- 
cipal only  or  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, and  If  registered  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  may  be  Issuable  In  denomi- 
nations of  multiples  of  •1.000  3uch  bot.ds 
and  the  interest  thereon  may  t>e  payable  at 
■  uch  place  or  places  within  or  without  the 
District   as    the   Council    may   determine 

■Public  Sale 
"Skc  8oe  All  bonds  issued  under  this  part 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed  pro- 
posals at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  after  publication  of  a 
notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once  not  leas  than 
ten  days  prlco-  to  the  date  fixed  for  sale  in  a 
d*lly  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  financial 
news  or  to  the  subject  of  State  and  municipal 
bonda  published  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Hew  York  and  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation pubiuhed  in  the  District  Such 
notice  shall  state  among  other  things  that 
no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
U  deposited  with  the  District  as  a  d  'wnpav- 
ment  a  certified  check  or  cashier's  check  for 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per  centum  of 
the  par  amount  nf  txinds  bid  for  and  the 
Council  shall  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
And  all  bids 

Part   2 — Short-term   borroirtnj; 

"Borrowing  To  Meet  Supplemental 

Appropriations 

"3«c  621  In  the  absence  of  unappro- 
priated available  revenues  to  meet  supple- 
mental appropriations  made  pvirsuant  to 
•ectlon  506,  the  Council  may  by  act  author- 
ise   the    Issuance    of    negotiable    notes.    In    a 


total  amount  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of 
the  total  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  each  of  which  shall  be  designated  sup- 
plemental' and  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes  and  renewals 
thereof  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which 
such  act  becomes  effective. 

"Borrowing  In  Anticipation  of  Revenues 
"Sxc  622  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  antic- 
ipation of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  reve- 
nues of  that  OscaJ  year,  the  Council  may  by 
act  authorize  the  borrowing  of  money  by 
the  execution  of  negotiable  notes  of  the  Dis- 
trict, not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any 
time  outstanding  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
anticipated  revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be 
designated  Revenue  Note  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
19  Such    notes    may    be   renewed    from 

time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together 
with  renewals,  shall  mature  and  be  paid  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  original  notes  have  been  Issued 

"Notea  Redeemable  Prior  to  Maturity 
'Sec  623,  No  notes  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand, 
but  any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  re- 
demption prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice 
and  at  such  time  as  may  be  stated  in  the 
note. 

'Sale  of  Notes 
"Sic.  034.   All  notes  issued  pursuant  to  this 
part  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  sale  without  pre- 
vlous  advertising, 

"Part  i — Poy.iient  of  bondi  and  notes 

Sec  831  lai  'The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  bonds  pursuant  to 
this  title,  shall,  where  necessary,  provide  for 
the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax  without 
limitation  as  to  rate  or  amount  upon  all  the 
taxable  real  and  personal  tangible  property 
wtthm  the  District  in  amounts  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purposes, 
win  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  premium.  U 
any.  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tax  shall  be  levied  and  colle<"ted  at 
the  same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  District  taxes  are  levied  and  collected, 
and  when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  such  principal,  interest, 
and  premium 

'lb  I  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  the  interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  here- 
after Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether 
or  not  such  pledge  be  stated  in  the  bonds  or 
notes  or  in  the  act  authorizing  the  issuance 
thereof 

"Part  4 — Tax  exemption — Legai  investment 
"Tax  Exemption 
"S«c  841  Bonds  and  notes  issued  by  the 
Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  inter- 
est thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal 
and  District  taxation  except  estate  Inheri- 
tance, and  gift  taxes 

"Legal  Investment 
"See  842  Notwithstanding  any  restriction 
on  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
contained  In  any  other  law,  all  domestic  In- 
surance companies  domestic  Insurance  asso- 
ciations, executors,  administrators,  guardians, 
trustees,  and  other  fiduciaries  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  legally  invest  any 
sinking  funds,  moneys  trust  funds,  or  other 
funds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or  within 
their  control  in  any  bonds  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title,  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  authorize  the  investment  in  such  bonds 
or  notes  of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  retirement. 
compensation,  pension  and  trust  funds  Na- 
tional banking  associations  are  authc>rlzed 
u>  deal  m    underwrite    purchase  and  sell,  for 


their  own  accounts  or  for  the  accounts  of 
customers,  bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  the 
District  Council  to  the  same  extent  as  na- 
tional banking  associations  are  authorized 
by  paragraph  seven  of  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  t  title  12  U.S  C.  sec  24). 
to  deal  m  underwTlte  purchase  and  sell  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  States,  or  poli- 
tical subdivisions  thereof  All  Federal  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  and  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, building  and  loan  associations,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  domiciled  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  purchase,  sell, 
underwrite,  and  deal  In,  for  their  own  ac- 
count or  for  the  account  of  others,  all  bonds 
or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  from  any 
duty  of  exercising  due  and  reasonable  care 
In  selecting  securities  for  purchase  or  Invest- 
ment 

"Trrt,X   Vll — FINANCIAL   AfFAIRS   OF  THE  DISTRICT 

"Part  t  —Finaruial  administration 
"Surety  Bonds 
"Sec  701,  Bach  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  so  by  the  District 
Council  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such  surety 
and  In  such  amount  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quire The  premiums  for  all  such  bonds 
shall  be  paid  out  of  appropriations  for  the 
DUtrlct 

"Financial  Duties  of  the  Mayor 

"Sec.  702  The  Mayor,  through  his  duly 
designated  subordinates,  shall  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  District  and  to  that  end  he  shall — 

"ill  prepare  and  submit  In  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Council  under 
section  502  the  annual  budget  estimates  and 
a  budget  message. 

"i3>  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resources  and  to 
Insure  that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

"(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

"(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  re- 
sults of  the  District  government's  activities. 

"iBi  adequate  financial  Infonoatlon 
needed  by  the  District  government  for  man- 
agement purposes. 

"(C)  effective  control  over  and  accounta- 
bility for  all  funds,  property  and  other  assets. 

"(4 1  submit  to  the  Council  a  monthly 
financial  statement,  by  appropriation  and 
department,  and  In  any  further  detail  the 
Council  may  sp)eclfy. 

"(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  conaplete  financial  statement  and 
report; 

"(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
asaeesment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corpwrate  limits  of  the 
District  for  t-axatlon,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments tor  the  District  government,  prepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  ajid 
8p)eclal  assessments  aj  may  be  required  by 
law; 

"(7i  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  feef,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District  for  the  collection  of  which  the 
District  Is  responsible  and  receive  all  money 
receivable  by  the  District  from  the  Federal 
Government,  or  from  any  court,  or  from  any 
agency  of  the  District; 

"1 8)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
hands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  des- 
ignated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the  Council; 

"(9)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  if  the  District  government,  or 
in  p>06e8slon  of  such  government  In  a  fiduci- 
ary   capacity     and    have   the    safekeeping   of 


all  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the 
receipts  and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and 
notes  for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange. 
■Control  of  Appropriations 
•SEC  703.  The  Council  may  provide  for 
(1,  the  transfer  during  the  budget  year  of 
anv  appropriation  balance  then  available  for 
one  Item  of  appropriation  to  another  Item  of 
appropriation,  and  (2)  the  allocation  to  new 
Items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenditure. 

"Accounting  Supervision  and  Control 
Sec.    704    The    Mayor,    through    his    duly 
authorized    subordinates,   shall — 

"iD  prescribe  the  forma  of  receipts, 
vouchers,  bills,  and  claims  to  be  Uised  by  all 
the  agencies  of  the  District  government; 

"(21  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
District  government  Incurs  financial  obliga- 
tions having  previously  ascertained  that 
monevs  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall   become   due  and   payable; 

"(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment 
all  bills,  Invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against 
the  District  government  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  legal  officials  of  the  District  deter- 
mine the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness 
of  such  claims,  demands,  or  charges;   and 

"(4)  perform  internal  audlte  of  central 
accounting  and  department  and  agency  rec- 
ords of  the  DKstrlct  government,  Including 
the  examination  of  any  accounts  or  records 
of  flnanlcal  transactions,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting 
systems,  internal  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  the  respective 
agencies. 

"General  Fund 


•Sbc.  705.  The  general  fund  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  than  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received 
by  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
District  in  Its  or  his  official  capacity  shall 
belong  to  the  District  government  and  shall 
be  paid  promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly 
authorized  subordinates,  for  deposit  In  the 
appropriate  funds. 

"Contracts  Extending  Beyond  One  Year 
"Sec.  706,  No  contract  Involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  an  appropriation  which  Is  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made 
for  a  period  of  more  than  five  years;  nor  shall 
any  such  contract  be  valid  unless  made  pur- 
suant to  criteria  established  by  act  of  the 
Council. 

"Part  2 — itudif  by  General  Accounting  Office 
"Independent  Audit 
"Sec,  721.   (a)    The  financial  transactlonfl 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  such  prlnclplea  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of   the  United   States,     In  the  de- 
termination of  the  auditing  procedures  to 
be  followed  and  the  extent  of  the  examina- 
tion of  vouchers  and  other  documents,  the 
Comptroller   General   shall   give   due  regard 
to  generally  accepted  principles  of  auditing, 
Including  consideration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  accounting  organizations  and  systems. 
Internal  audit  and  control,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative  practices.     The   audit  ahail  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  are  normally  kept.    The  repreeenU- 
tlves  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  account*,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,   or  property  belonging  to  or  In  uae 
by  the  District  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depoeltorlee,  fiscal 


agenta,  and  custodians.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shaU  reimburse  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  expenses  of  such  audit  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  ComptroUer  General,  and  the 
amounts  so  reimbursed  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"(b)(1)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall 
submit  his  audit  reports  to  the  Congress, 
the  Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and 
shall  Include  such  comments  and  Infor- 
mation aa  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  keep 
the  Mayor  and  the  Council  Informed  of  the 
operations  to  which  the  reports  relate,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  the  ComptroUer  General  may 
deem  advisable.  The  reports  shall  show 
specifically  every  program,  expenditure,  and 
other  financial  transaction  or  undertaking 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ComptroUer 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law. 

"(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make 
such  report,  together  with  such  other  ma- 
terial aa  It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  shall  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  after 
the  report  has  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shaU  state  In  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cU,  with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  CompUoUer  General  in 
the  report. 

"Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
"Sxc.   722.  Section   2    of   the   Budget   and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C,  2).  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia'. 
"Part  3 — Adjustment  ot  Federal  and  District 
expenses 
"Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District 
Expenses 
"Sec.  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  and   the  Director  of 
the  Bureau   of  the   Budget,   are   authorized 
and  empowered  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
or  agreements  concerning  the  manner  and 
method    by    which    amounts    owed    by    the 
District    to    the    United    States,    or    by    the 
United  States  to  the  District,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid. 

"Part  4 — Federal  contribution 


"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sbc.    741.  In   recognition    of   the   unique 
character  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation's  Capital   City,   regular   annual   pay- 
ments are  hereby   authorlred   to   be   appro- 
priated from  revenues  of  the  United  States 
to  cover  the  proper  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penses  of   the   government   of   the   District. 
and   such   annual   payments,   when   appro- 
priated, shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  District.     The  annual   payment   au- 
thorized ShaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  sum  of  all  tax  revenues,  In- 
cluding that  portion   of   the   motor  vehicle 
registration  fees  but  excluding  fees  from  U- 
censes  and  other  charges,  which  the  Mayor 
estimates  wUl  be  credited  during  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including,  by  way  of  Illustration 
and  not  aa  a  limitation,  revenues  estimated 
to  be  derived  from  those  categories  of  taxes 
(Including  penalties  and  interest  thereon)  of 
which  the  foUowlng  are  representative:  prop- 
erty taxes,  both  realty  and  personal  tangible; 
sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes;  Income  taxes— 
Individual,  corporation  franchise,  and  unin- 
corporated business  franchise;  the  real  estate 
deed  recordation  tax;  Inheritance  and  estate 
taxes;    and  bo  much   of  the  motor  vehicle 
registration  fees  as  the  Mayor  from  time  to 


time  determines  shall  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

"Mayor  To  Compute  Amount  of  Federal 

Payment 
"Sec,  742.  The  Mayor  shall  annually  com- 
pute the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  part, 
and   the   amount   of   such    authorization   so 
computed   as  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  together  with  any  request  for 
the  appropriation   of   such   payment.     Each 
such  computation  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis   of   estimates   of   the   tax   revenues   re- 
ferred to  In  section  501  of  this  part  which 
are  expected  to  be  credited  to  the  general 
fund  during   the   fiscal    year   for  which   the 
annual    payment    is    being    computed;    Pro- 
vided. That  the  amount  so  determined  shall 
be  subject  to  review  after  such   fiscal   year, 
and  if  the  Federal  payment  appropriated  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  so  determined  Is  In 
excess    of    the    amount    determined    on    the 
basis  of  revenues  actuaUy  received  and  cred- 
ited  to   the  general   fund,  such  excess  shall 
be    refunded    to    the   United    States   by    the 
District  of  Columbia, 

"Repeals 
"Sec.    743.  Article    VI    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (6!  Stat.  361) , 
as   amended    (sees.   47-2501a   and   47-2501b. 
DC,   Code),   and   title   I    of   the   District   of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939  I  53  Stat.  1085; 
sec.  47-134.  DC.  Code),  are  repealed. 
"Initial   Federal  Payment 
"Sec.  744,  For  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
this  part  is  effective,  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  may  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  estimates;   Prorided, 
That  such  amount  shall  be  subject  to  later 
adjustment   In   accordance   with   the   provi- 
sions of  this  part. 

"TnXE    vm ELECTIONS    IN    THE    DISTRICT 

"Board  of  Elections 
"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  members  ol  the  Board 
of  Elections  In  office  on  the  date  when  the 
Mayor  first  elected  takes  office  shall  continue 
in  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed.  Their  succes- 
sors shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 
The  term  of  each  successor  (except  in  the 
case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term)  shall  be  three  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  "When  a  member's  term  of  office 
expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
Section  3  of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955 
Is  hereby  modified  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
Inconsistent  herewith, 

"(b)  In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  also,  for  the  pur- 
pKSses  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  maintain  a  permanent  registry; 
"(2)  conduct  registrations  and  elections; 
"(3)  in  addition  to  determining  appeals 
with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  in  sec- 
tions 808  and  811.  determine  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  matters  which  ( under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  It  under  the  subsec- 
tion (c)  )  may  be  appealed  to  It; 

"(4)  provide  for  recording  and  counting 
votes  by  means  of  ballots  or  machines  or 
both  and.  not  less  than  five  days  before  each 
election  held  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  pub- 
lish a  copy  of  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  In 
any  such  election: 

"(5)  divide  the  District  Into  fourteen 
wards  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  In  papula- 
tion and  of  geographic  proportions  as  nearly 
regular,  contiguous,  and  compact  as  pos- 
sible, and  establish  voting  precincts  therein, 
each  such  voting  precinct  to  contain  at  least 
three  hundred  and  fifty  registered  voters,  and 
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thereafter  within  six  month*  after  the  publi- 
cation by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
of  the  population  of  the  DUtrlct  at  each  de- 
cennia;  census  or  any  more  recent  official 
census  of  the  population  of  the  DUtrlct.  re- 
dlvide  the  District  Into  fourteen  wards  In 
accordance  with  tne  criteria  In  this  para- 
graph. 

'(6i   operate  {x>lllng  places: 

••.T>  certify  nominees  and  the  results  of 
elections:  and 

"i8i  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
Impiosed  upon  It  by  this  chapter 

•ic  The  Board  of  Elections  may  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  purpoaw  of 
this  title  of  title  XIV  and  of  section  602. 
Including  without  limitation,  regulatloiu 
providinif  for  appeals  to  It  on  questions 
arising  In  connection  with  nominations,  reg- 
istrations and  elections  an  addition  to  mat- 
ters referred  to  It  In  sections  808  and  811). 
and  for  determination  by  It  of  appeals,  and 
regulations  permitting  qualified  voters,  for 
the  purpose  .^f  voting  In  any  election  held 
pursuant  to  this  chapter,  to  register  nt  times 
when  such  persons  are  temporarily  absent 
from  the  District,  or.  In  the  case  of  persons 
not  r-itjsent  from  the  District,  but  who  are 
physically  unable  to  appear  personally  at  an 
official  registration  place  to  re;-Uter  In  the 
manner  prescribed  in  such  regulations  Pro- 
iiitrU  That  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  ac- 
cept AS  evidence  of  registration  any  Federal 
p<j6t  card  application  for  an  absentee  ballot 
prescribed  In  section  204  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing .Assistance  Act  of  19S5  (09  Stat  5841 
when  such  application  Is  duly  exectited  and 
filed  with  the  Board  by  any  person  Included 
within  one  of  the  categories  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1).  iSt.  (3).  or  (41  of  section  101 
of  such  Act 

"id  I  The  officers  and  agenclea  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Elections,  upon  request  of  such  Board, 
such  space  and  facilities  In  public  buildings 
In  the  District  to  be  used  as  registration  or 
polling  places,  and  such  records.  Information, 
services  personnel,  offices,  and  equipment, 
and  such  other  assistance  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  Board  prop- 
erly to  perform  Its  functions  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  privately  owned 
space  facilities,  and  equipment  may  be 
rented,  or  donations  of  such  space  faclUtlee, 
and  equipment  may  be  accepted  for  registra- 
tion polling,  and  other  functions  of  the 
Board 

'  lei  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties.  :he 
Board  of  BMecUons  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  nonjudicial  officer  of 
the  District 

"ifi  The  Board  of  Elections,  each  member 
of  such  Board,  and  persons  authorized  by 
It,  may  administer  oaths  to  persons  executing 
affidavits  pursuant  to  sections  801  and  808 
It  miay  provide  for  the  administering  of  such 
other  oaths  njt  '.'.  conalders  appropriate  to 
require  in   the  perf..>rmance  of  Its  functions 

••(gi  The  Board  of  Elections  u  authorized 
to  employ  such  perm<inent  and  temporary 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  within  the 
limit  of  funds  th?ref.,'r  The  appointment, 
compensation,  aiid  other  terms  of  employ- 
ment tnAy  be  set  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
409  of  this  chapter  Prot-lded.  That  the 
Council  may  set  maximum  rates  of  compen- 
sation far  various  classes  of  employees  of  the 
Board     f  Blec-ii.nii 

"ihi  In  lieu  of  the  compensation  provided 
by  section  4tbi  of  the  DUtrlct  Election  Act 
of  1965.  each  member  of  the  Board  of  EHec- 
tlons  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  •  1,500  per 
■JUQum  In  perl.odlc  installments,  provided 
that  the  rate  of  compensation  may  be 
changed   oy  act  passed  by  the  Council 

"Ml  Notwit.^standmg  the  provisions  of  the 
DUtrlct   Election    \c'  of  ibM  providing   (1) 


that  qualified  voters  shall  register  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion Is  held.  i3t  that  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  keep  the  regUtry  open  only  during  such 
calendar  year,  and  1 3 1  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  keep  the  regUtry  closed  dur- 
ing certain  periods  Immediately  preceding 
elections  held  under  the  DUtrlct  Election 
Act  of  1965.  the  Board  of  Elections  Is  author- 
ized and  directed,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and  of  the  DUtrlct  Election  Act  of 
1665,  to  provide  for  permanent  registration 
of  voters,  to  keep  the  registry  open  as  pro- 
vided In  this  chapter,  and  to  permit  quiillfled 
voters  to  register  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations,  at  any  time  when 
the  regUtry  U  open. 

"(J)  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
may  be  a  candidate  at  an  election  held  under 
thU  chapter. 

"Elections  To  Be  Held 

"Sec.  803  (a)  The  Board  of  Ejections.  In 
addition  to  elections  conducted  by  it  pur- 
suant to  the  District  Election  Act  uf  1955. 
•bkU  conduct  the  following  elections: 

"(1 1  A  primary  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  In  May  of  calendar  year  1967. 
and  thereafter  a  primary  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  of  each  even- 
numbered  calendar  year  commencing  after 
thU  title  takes  efTect 

"(2)  A  general  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  In 
November  of  the  calendar  year  1967  and 
thereafter  a  general  election  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
in  November  In  each  even-numbered  calendar 
year  com.menclng  after  thU  title  takes  efTect. 

"(3)  Special  elections  and  referendum 
elections  held  pursuant  to  sections  335(C|. 
602.  806.  81.2(b).  813(c).  or  1701(b) 

"Elective  Offices.   Terms  of  Office 

"SBC  803  (a)  The  office*  of  the  DUtrlct 
to  be  filled  by  election  under  thU  chapter 
shall  be  the  members  of  the  Council,  the 
Mayor,  the  Board  of  Sduoatlon.  and  the  DU- 
trlct Delegate. 

"(bi  The  terms  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
DUtrlct  Council  shall  be  four  years  begin- 
ning on  January  2  of  the  odd-numbered 
calendar  year  following  such  election;  ex- 
cept that  of  the  members  of  the  DUtrlct 
Council  first  elected  pursuant  to  the  election 
held  in  caleodar  year  1967  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  803  of  thU  chapter,  nine  shall 
•erve  for  terms  of  one  year  and  ten  for  terms 
of  three  years,  such  terms  to  begin  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1968.  The  members  who  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  one  year  shall  be  determined 
by  lot 

■■(C)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Mayor  shall 
be  four  years,  beginning  on  January  3  ot 
the  odd-numbered  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing hU  election;  except  tiiat.  the  term 
of  office  of  the  Mayor  first  elected  pursuant 
to  the  election  held  In  calendar  year  1967 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  802  of  thU 
chapter  shall  t>e  three  years  beginning  on 
January  2.  196A 

"id)  The  term  of  office  of  the  District 
Delegate  shall  be  two  years  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3  of  the  odd-numbered 
calendar  year  foUo'wlng  such  election,  ex- 
cept that,  the  term  of  office  of  the  DUtrlct 
Delegate  first  elected  pursuant  to  the  elec- 
tion held  in  calendar  year  1967  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  803  of  thU  chapter 
shall  be  one  year  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  3,  1968. 

I  e  I  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
School  Board  shall  be  four  years  beginning 
on  January  3  of  the  odd-niunbered  calendar 
year  following  such  election,  except  that  of 
the  members  of  the  School  Board  first 
elected  pursuant  to  the  election  held  In 
calendu'  year  1967  under  paragraph  iJi  of 
•ectlon  803  of  this  chapter,  seven  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  one  year  and  seven  for  'erms 
of  three  years,  such  terms  to  oegln  on  Jan- 


uary 2.  1968  The  members  who  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  one  year  shall  be  determined 
by  lot. 

"Vacancies 

•Stc.  804.  (a)  If  the  office  of  Delegate  be- 
comes vacant,  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  ap- 
point a  Delegate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Mayor  shall 
be  filled  tt  the  next  general  election  held 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  which  It  U  poe- 
slble  for  candidates  to  be  nominated,  under 
any  procedure  provided  for  In  section  809 
following  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy. 
A  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacany  shall 
take  office  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
the  certification  of  hU  election  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  and  shall  hold  office  for  the 
duration  of  the  unexpired  term  to  which  he 
was  elected  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  such 
a  term.  Until  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Mayor  can  be  filled  at  a  general  election.  ;is 
prescribed  In  thU  subsection,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  District 
Council. 

■■(C)(1)  A  vacancy  In  the  District  Coun- 
cil shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council 

"(31  A  vacancy  In  the  School  Board  shall 
be  filled  by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  corwent  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
otlice  under  this  section  unless  he  Is  a  reg- 
Utered  voter  and  meets  the  residence  and 
other  qualifications  required  on  the  date  of 
hU  appointment  of  a  person  filling  such 
office  A  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
under  this  section  shall  hold  office  until  the 
time  provided  for  an  elected  successor  to 
take  office,  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  the 
term  during  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 
'Election  of  Candidates 

"Sic  806  (a)  The  two  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  validly 
cast  for  each  office  In  each  of  the  several 
primary  elections  shall  be  declared  the  win- 
ners and  their  names  shall  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  In  the  next  general  election. 

"Skc  805.  (a)  In  the  general  election,  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  validly  cast  for  each  office  shall  be 
declared    elected 

'  ibi  In  the  event  two  or  more  candidates 
receive  the  same  number  of  votes  validly 
cast  for  the  same  office,  the  winner  shall  be 
determined    by   lot. 

"lO  Subject  to  the  provUlons  of  section 
812,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  promptly 
announce  to  the  public  the  results  of  every 
election  and  shall  certify  all  such  results  to 
the  Mayor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 
It  shall  also  certify  the  results  of  all  elec- 
tions for  the  office  of  the  District  Delegate 
to  the  secretary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States 

"Recall 
"S«c  806  i.a)  Any  elective  officer  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
call by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  DUtrlct. 
Any  petition  filed  demanding  the  recall  by 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  "District  of  any 
such  elective  officer  shall  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  of  the  DUtrlct  voting  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election  Such  peti- 
tion shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
mand and  shall  be  filed  with  the  SecreUry  of 
the  District  Council  If  any  such  officer 
with  respect  to  whom  such  a  petition  Is 
filed  shall  offer  hU  resignation,  it  shall  be 
accepted  and  take  eilect  on  the  day  It  Is 
offered,  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as 
provided  by  la*  :-)'  filling  a  vacancy  In  that 
office  arising  '-om  ?  y  other  cause.  If  he 
shall  not  resign  within  five  days  after  thp 
petition  la  filed,  a  special  election  shall  be 
called  by  the  Cout-cll  to  be  held  within 
twenty  days  thereafter  i,o  J'termlne  whether 


the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  will  recall 

such  officer  .    ,,   » 

■(bi  There  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
at  such  election,  in  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  de- 
manding the  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and 
in  not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the 
officers  justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom  a 
nctltlon  demand inK  his  recall  has  been  filed 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  hU 
office  until  the  result  of  such  special  elec- 
tion is  officially  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Elections.  No  petition  demanding  the  recall 
of  any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  circulated  against  any  officer  of  the 
District    until    he    has    held    his    office    six 

°'"?cf*If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Bourd  of  ElectlonB  certifies  the  results  of  the 
soecial  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  immediately  In  a  man- 
ner provided  by  law  for  fining  a  vacancy  in 
that  office  arising  from  any  other  cause. 

"(dl  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  ueceesary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  a  petlUon  for  recall  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to  this 

section. 

'•Qualification  of  Voters 

"SEC    807    No  person  shall  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion held  under  thU  chapter  unless  he  meets 
the  qualifications  of  a  voter  specified  in  this 
section  and  has  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 808  of  thU  chapter  or  section  7  of  the 
District    Election   Act   of    19.55.      A    qualified 
voter  of  the  District  and  a  qualified  elector 
of  the  District  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dis- 
trict Election  Act  of  1955  shall  be  any  per- 
son (1)  who  has  resided  In  the  District  con- 
tlnuouslv  during  the  one-year  period  ending 
on   the  day   of    the    election.    (2)    who   is   a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.   (3)    who  U  on 
the  day  of  the  election  at  least  twenty-one 
years  old    (4i   who  hae  never  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  in  the  United  States,  or.  if  he  has 
been  so  convicted,    has  been  pardoned.    (5) 
who   Is   not   mentally    Incompetent,    as   ad- 
Judged  by  a  court  of  competent  JurlsdlcUon, 
and  (6 1  who  certifies  that  he  has  not.  within 
six  months  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, claimed  the  right  to  vote  or  voted  In 
any  election  In  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  In  the  DUtrlct). 
"RegUtratlon 
"Sec  808    (a)  No  person  shall  be  registered 
under  this  chapter  unless — 

"(l)  he  shall  be  able  to  qualify  otherwise 
as  a  voter  on  the  day  of  the  next  election;  and 
"(2)  he  executes  a  registration  affidavit 
by  signature  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by 
phy.sical  disability)  on  a  form  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  showing  that  he  meet* 
each  of  the  requirements  of  section  807  of 
this  chapter  for  a  qualified  voter:  Provided. 
That  the  Board  shall  accept  aa  evidence  of 
registration  anv  Federal  post  card  application 
for  an  absentee  ballot  prescribed  In  section 
204  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955  (69  Stat.  584)  when  such  application  U 
duly  executed  and  filed  with  the  Board  by 
any  person  included  within  one  of  the  cate- 
gories referred  to  in  clause  (1).  (2),  (3),  or 
(4|  of  section  101  of  such  Act. 

"(b)  If  a  person  Is  not  permitted  to  regis- 
ter, such  person  or  any  qualified  candidate 
may  appeal  txi  the  Board  of  Elections,  but 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  registry 
is  closed  for  the  next  election.  The  Board 
shall  decide  within  seven  days  after  the  ap- 
peal U  perfected  whether  the  challenged 
voter  is  entitled  to  register.  If  the  appeal 
is  denied  the  appellant  may,  within  three 
tUys  after  such  denial,  appeal  to  the  DUtrlct 


of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The 
court  shall  decide  the  Issue  not  later  than 
eighteen  days  before  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final 
and  not  appealable.  If  the  appeal  is  upheld 
by  either  the  Board  or  the  court,  the  chal- 
lenged elector  shall  be  allowed  to  register 
Immediately.  If  the  appeal  is  pending  on 
election  day,  the  challenged  voter  may  cast  a 
ballot  marked  'Challenged',  as  provided  In 
section  811.  . 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955.  the  Board 
of  Elections  shall  keep  open,  during  normal 
hours  of  business,  as  determined  by  the 
Council,  a  central  registry  office  and  shall 
conduct  regUtratlon  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  deem 
appropriate.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
suspend  the  registration  of  voters,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  changes  in  registrations  for 
such  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  next 
preceding  any  elections  under  this  chapter 
or  under  the  District  Election  .^ct  of  1955. 


"Nominations 
"Sec.  809.  (a)  Nomination  of  a  candidate 
to  be  included  on  the  ballot  for  a  primary 
election  shall  take  place  when  the  Board  of 
Elections  receives  a  declaration  of  candidacy. 
accompanied  by  the  filing  fee  in  the  amount 
required  In  subsection  (d) . 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
more  than  one  office  in  any  election.  If  a 
person  flies  a  declaration  of  candidacy  for 
more  than  one  office  he  shall  ■within  three 
days  after  the  last  day  on  which  such  decla- 
rations may  be  made  notify  the  Board  of 
Elections,  In  writing,  for  ■which  office  he 
elects  to  run. 

"(c)  A  candidate  may  withdraw  his  can- 
didacy in  writing  If  his  withdrawal  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  not  more  than  three 
days  after  the  last  day  on  which  declarations 
may  be  made. 

"(d)  Piling  fees  to  accompany  a  declara- 
tion of  candidacy  of  a  candidate  for  in- 
clusion on  the  ballot  in  a  primary  election 
shall  be  $200  for  a  candidate  for  District 
Delegate  or  Mayor  and  $50  for  a  member  of 
the  District  Council  or  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  No  fee  shall  be  refunded  un- 
less a  candidacy  Is  withdrawn  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  or  (c) . 

"NonpartUan  Elections 
"Sec.    810.   (a)   Ballots    and     voting    ma- 
chines shall  show  no  party  affiliations,  em- 
blems, or  slogans. 

"(b)  The  form  of  ballot  to  be  used  In  any 
election  under  thU  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Elections:  Prot-tded, 
That  in  any  such  election,  the  position  on 
the  ballot  of  the  candidates  for  each  office 
shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

"Method  of  Voting 
"Sec,  811.  (a)  Voting  In  all  elections  shall 
be  secret. 

"(b)  Kach  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  one  candidate  for  the  Council  from  the 
ward  in  which  the  voter  U  a  resident  and  for 
five  Councllmen-at-large,  for  one  candidate 
for  the  School  Board  from  the  ward  in 
which  the  voter  Is  a  resident,  for  one  candi- 
date for  Mayor  and  for  one  candidate  for 
District  Delegate.  The  ballot  shall,  where 
applicable,  show  the  wards  from  which  each 
candidate  for  office  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU  or  of  the  School  Board  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

"(c)  The  ballot  of  a  person  who  is  regU- 
tered  as  a  resident  of  the  District  shall  be 
valid  only  If  cast  in  the  voting  precinct  where 
the  residence  shown  on  his  registration  is 

"(d)  Absentee  voting  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  permitted  to  the  same  extent  and 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations, 
including  penalties,  as  absentee  voting  is 
permitted  under  the  DUtrlct  Election  Act 
of  low. 


"le)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  referendum  or  other  election,  any  group 
of  citizens  or  individual  candidates  Inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  the  election  may 
petition  the  Board  of  Elections  for  creden- 
tials authorizing  watchers  at  any  and  all 
polling  places  during  the  voting  hours  .ind 
until  the  count  has  been  completed.  The 
Board  of  Elections  shall  formulate  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  prescribe  the  form  of  watch- 
ers' credentials,  to  govern  their  conduct,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  watchers  so  that  the 
conduct  of  the  election  will  not  be  unreason- 
ably obstructed. 

"(f  I  If  the  official  m  charge  of  the  polling 
place,  after  hearing  both  parties  to  any  chal- 
lenge or  acting  on  his  own  with  respect  to  a 
prospective  voter,  reasonably  believes  the 
prospective  voter  is  not  qualified  to  vote,  he 
shall  allow  the  voter  to  cast  a  paper  ballot 
marked  "challenged".  Ballots  so  cast  shall 
be  set  aside,  and  no  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  until  the  challenge  has  been  re- 
moved as  provided  m  subsection   i  g  i . 

"(g)  If  a  person  has  been  permitted  to 
vote  onlv  by  challenged  ballot,  such  person, 
or  anv  qualified  candidate,  may  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Elections  within  three  days, 
after  election  day.  The  Board  shall  decide 
within  seven  davs  '^■^*'f  tf  **  appeal  is  per- 
fected whether  the  "^fl^^^  qualified  to 
vote.  If  the  Board  ^■toesjthat  the  voter 
was  qualified  to  vote.  J|p*»^d  "challenged" 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  voter's  ballot  and 
the  ballot  shall  be  treated  as  if  It  had  not 
been  challenged 

"(h)  If  a  voter  is  physically  unable  to 
mark  his  ballot  or  to  operate  the  voting 
machine,  the  official  In  charge  of  the  voting 
place  may  enter  the  voting  booth  with  him 
and  vote  as  directed.  Upon  the  request  of 
any  such  voter,  a  second  election  official  may 
enter  the  voting  booth  to  assist  in  the  voting. 
The  officials  shall  tell  no  one  what  votes 
were  cast.  The  official  in  charge  of  the  vot- 
ing place  shall  make  a  return  of  all  such 
voters,  giving  their  names  and  disabilities. 

"(1)  A  voter  shall  vote  only  once  ■with  re- 
spect to  each  office  to  be  filled . 

"(J)  Copies  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Elections  with  respect  to  voting 
shall  be  made  available  to  prospective  voters 
at  each  polling  place. 

"(k)  Before  being  allowed  to  vote  the 
voter  shall  sign  a  certificate,  on  a  form  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections,  that 
he  has  dulv  registered  under  the  election 
laws  of  the  District  and  that,  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  he  has  not  since  such 
registration  done  any  act  which  might  dis- 
qualify him  as  a  voter, 

"Recounts  and  Contests 
"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  11 
of  the  DUtrlct  Election  Act  of  1955  with 
respect  to  recounts  and  contests  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  election  or  referendum 
held  under  this  chapter,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  any  referendum,  any  qualified  voter 
who  has  voted  in  any  such  election  may  pe- 
tition the  Board  of  Elections  for  a  recount 
of  the  votes  cast  In  one  or  more  precincts 
under  the  same  conditions  required  for  a 
candidate  for  office  under  section  11(a)  of 
the  DUtrlct  Election  Act  of  1955. 

"(b)  If.  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  court 
voids  all  or  part  of  an  election,  and  if  It  de- 
termines that  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  matters  involved  outweigh  the  cost  and 
practical  disadvantages  of  holding  another 
election,  it  may  order  a  special  election  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  matters  with 
respect  to  which  the  election  was  declared 
void. 

"(c)  Special  elections  shall  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed 
for  regular  elections  and  at  Umes  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
bv  regulation.  A  person  elected  at  such  an 
elecUon  shall  take  office  on  the  day  following 
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tbm  d»U>   on   which   the   Board   of   ElecUoo-i 
CMtlflM  the  re«ult«  of  the  elecUon 

-(d)    VacanclM   re«u:tln«   frcm   voiding  ill 
or  part  of  m  election  »hall  be  tllletl  "  pre- 
•entMd  in  5e»-Uon  804  unleaa  fllied  by  a  »p«- 
cl»J    electlor.    held    pursuant    to   sub«ecUon« 
( b )  and  i ci  of  this  »ec uon 
••Int«^eren(-e  W.-h  Registration  or  VoOng 
•Sec    813      *i    No  one  shall  Interfere  with 
XiM  regUtratlon  or  voUng  oi  another  person, 
•icept  a«   It   may   be  reaaonably   neceM*ry  In 
toe  performance  of  »  duty   Impoeed  by  l«w 
No  per»on  performing  such  a  duty  shall  in- 
terfere with  the  reglstrmUon  or  voUng  of  an- 
other person   because  of  hU  race,  color,  sex. 
or  reUglou*  belief,  or  hu  want  of  property  or 
Income 

"(b)  No  roistered  vuter  shall  be  required 
to  perform  a  miA-.^ry  duty  on  elecUon  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voUng,  except 
in  Ume  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  unleM  he 
U  away  fr';.m  the  District  In  military  service 
No  rMlsteretl  voter  may  be  arreted  while 
TOtlng  or  going  to  vote  except  for  treaaon.  a 
felony,  or  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  then 
committed 

•Voting  Hours 
•Sac   814    Polling  placee  ahall  be  open  from 
8    o-clock    antemeridian    to    8    o  clock    poat- 
marldlan  on  each  day  when  election*  are  held 
pursuant  to  this  .-hap'^er 

"Prohibition  of   the  Saie  of  Alco.ioUc  Bever- 
ages on  Election  Days 
"Sac    815    The  second  sentence  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act    a» 
amended     »ec    2S.  107,   DC    Code    19«1   ed  J . 
iM  amended    to    read    a«    follows       Notwlth- 
rtandlng    any     ".her    provision    of    thU    Act. 
neither   the   District  Council   nor   the   Com- 
mualoneni    shall    au'.hortze    the   sale   by    any 
Ucenaee.   other   th.-in   the   holder   of   a   retall- 
er'»  license    claw  E    of  any  beverage,  on  the 
day   of    the    presidential    elecUon    or    of   an-' 
election    m    the    District    of    Columbia    held 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
during   the   hours  when   the   polU  are  open. 
and  any  such  salea  are  hereby  prohibited 
■'Violations 
••Sac    816    Whoever    wUlfuUy   vloiatee   ar,y 
pro^lon  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulaUon 
pre«rrlbed    *nd    published    by    the    Board    of 
Elections    under    authoruy    of    this    chapter. 
ahaJl  be  guil'-y  of  a  mudemeanor    and  upon 
conviction   thereof    shall   be   fined    not  more 
than  1500  or   imprisoned   for  not  more  thivn 
•tx  monthi    or  both 

rm-x  K-Miscnx^Niors 
••Agreemenu  With  United  States 
-Smc   901       a  I   Por  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing dupllc.*tlon  of  effort  or  of  otherwise  pro- 
moung  efficiency   and  economy,  anv  Federal 
officer  or  *gency  may  furnish  service*  to  the 
Dletrlct  government  and  any  Dlstr'..-t  officer 
or  agency   mav   furnish   service*  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Government       Except    where    the    terms 
wid   corxllUons   governing   the   furnishing   of 
•uch  service,  are  prescribed   by  other  provt- 
•lona  of  !.»w    «uch  »ervi,-ea  shall  be  fumUhed 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  i  1  i   neir-t-ated  by 
the    Federal    and    District    auth^irltle.    con- 
cerned   and     i  .    approved   by   the  D<.rect.^  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  the  M.»yor 
with    the    approv*.    af    the   District   Council 
Bsch  such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
coat  of  furnishing  svi-h  »erv:re«  shall  be  borne 
in  the  man:.er  pmvided  m  subsection  (c)  by 
the  government    t*.   which   such   service,  are 
fumlahed   at   rate,     r   charges   based   on  the 
«:tual  coet  of  furnUhlng  such  service. 

■•(b»  For  the  purp<T.e  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  .ubaectlon  ai  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  in  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  hi.  or  lU  function*  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency    and  any  Federal   officer  or  agency 


may  in  the  agreetnent  delegate  any  of  hu  or 
It.  function,  to  any  District  officer  or  agency 
Any  funcuon.  so  delegated  may  be  eierclM»d 
in  accordance  with  the  term,  of  the  delega- 
tion ^ 
•(c)    The  coet  of  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  m  fumlahlng  services  to  the  DUtrlct 
pursuant    to   any   such    agreement   shall   be 
p»ld     in   accordance   with   the   terms   of    the 
agreement,  out  of  spproprlatlona  made  by  the 
Council  to  the  District  offloers  and  agencies 
to  which  .uch   service*  are   furnUhed      The 
cost,   to  each   District  officer   and  agency   In 
furnishing   service*   to   Uie   Federal    Oovern- 
ment  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  m  accordance  with  the  term,  of  the 
agreement,   out    of    appropriation*   made    by 
the  Coo«re«s  or  other  fund,  available  to  the 
Federal   officers  and  agencle*  to  which  such 
service*  are  fumlahed 
Personal    Intereat    in    Contr*ctt    or   Trans- 
actloaa 
■  Sac    902    Any   officer  or  employee  of  the 
District   who  is   convicted   of   a   violation   of 
secuon  306  of  title   18.  United  State*  Code. 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  position 
•cyjmpensatJon  From  More  Than  One  Source 
•SBC    903    (at    Except  a.  provided   in   thl. 
chapter   no  person  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compenwiUon  a.  a  member  of 
the  Council,  or  the   Board  of  Section,  be- 
cau.e  he  occupies  another  office  or  position  or 
because  he  receives  compensation  (including 
reurement     compensation)      from     another 
source. 

-lb)  The  right  to  another  office  or  posi- 
tion or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  a.  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  such  Board.  If  such  service  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
other  office  or  position 

••A«lstance  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  Development  of  District 
Merit  System 

•3SC  904  The  United  State*  Civil  Service 
Oommls.lon  U  hereby  suthorlsed  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  Council  In  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  .ystem  re- 
quired by  secuon  402(31  and  the  said  Com- 
mlMlon  I.  authorised  to  enter  into  agree- 
ment* with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  !U  registers  of  eligible,  a.  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fill  District  positions  as  needed. 
The  costs  of  any  specific  services  furnished 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  com- 
pensated for  under  the  provisions  of  wcUon 
901  of  this  chapter 

•Authority  of  Prealdent  To  Assume  Com- 
mand of  Police  Force 
"Sk:  006.  (a)  Whenever  the  President 
deems  it  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order 
adequately  to  protect  the  Federal  Interest 
In  the  maintenance  of  public  order  In  the 
IXstrlct  of  Columbia,  he  may.  through  such 
official  or  agency  as  he  may  designate  and 
unUI  he  otherwise  dlrecU,  aseiune  command 
of  the  police  force  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Such  acUon  shall  not  affect  the  status 
of  the  members  of  the  police  force  as  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
authority  vested  in  them  by  law 

••ib(  Whenever  the  President  deems  It 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  order  adequately 
to  maintain  public  order  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  may  designate  such  persons  a. 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  Including  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  as 
special  policemen  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Such  special  policemen  shall  serve  un- 
der the  command  of  such  official  or  agency 
as  the  President  may  designate  and  shall 
have  the  «me  powers  as  members  of  the  po- 
lice force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
United  State*  Park  Police 


Tm^    X SUCCESSION     LN     OOVniNMkNT 

•Transfer  of  Personnel.  Prv>perty.  and  Ptinds 
•Sxc  1001  lai  In  each  case  of  the  transfer, 
by  any  provUlon  of  this  chapter,  of  func- 
tions to  the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any 
agency  or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transrferred 
(as  of  the  time  of  such  trarufer  of  func- 
tion, i  to  the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such 
agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which  such  officer 
Is  the  head,  for  use  In  the  administration 
of  the  functions  of  the  Council  or  such 
agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (except  the 
members  of  Boards  or  Commissions  abolished 
by  this  Act  I  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  and  other 
funds,  which  relate  primarily  to  the  func- 
tions so  transferred 

■(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a),  such 
question  shall  t>e  decided — 

••(l)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:   and 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  provide.  If  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  iBl  by  the  Mayor 
If  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

■•(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  (o 
the  Council,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by  this 
secuon  which  the  Council  or  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
personnel  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  Its  or  his  functions  shall.  In  accordance 
with  law  be  retransferrod  to  other  posi- 
tions m  the  District  or  Fe<leral  Oovernmen; 
or   be  separated    from    the    service 

••(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  reason 
of  hU  transfer  by  this  chapter  or  hU  separa- 
tion   from    service    under    this    chapter,    be 
deprived    of    a   civil    service    status    held   by 
him   prior  to  such   transfer  or  any   right  of 
appeal  or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of 
hU  separation  from  service 
•Existing   Statutes,   RegulaUons.   and   Other 
Actions 
■•S«c    lOOa.  la)   Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of   i  and  any  regula- 
tion or  other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  bv  i  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any   function  U  transferred  by  this  chapter 
shall    except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made 
inapplicable   by  or   under   authority  of   la»r 
continue    In    effect    as    If    such    transfer   had 
not    been    made:     but    after    such    transfer, 
references    In    such    statute,    regulation,    or 
other    action    to    an    officer    or    agency    from 
which    a   transfer    U   made    by   thU  chapter 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  the 
officer   or    agency    U)   which    the    transfer   is 
made 

••(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  term 
•other  action'  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rtUe.  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion   permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

••(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
nothing  contained   In   this   chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  aflecUng  the  applicability  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  person- 
nel  legislation   relating   t^   the  District  gov- 
ernment unUl  such  ume  as  the  Council  may 
otherwise  elect  U-  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
coverage  as   provided   m   section  403(4). 
"Pending  Actions  and  Proceedings 
■Sec     1003     (a)    No   s^ilt     acUon.   or   other 
Judicial   prcKeedlng   lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  anv  officer  or  agency  In  his  or  lt> 
official    capacltv   or   In    relation    to   the   exer- 
cise of  hU  or  Its  official  functions,  shall  abut.- 
by    reason   of   the   taking  effect   of  any   pro- 
vision of  thU  chapter    but  the  court,  unlew 
It  determines  that  the  survival  of  such  sun 
action    or  other  preceding  U  not  necessary 
for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the  question.^ 
involved    shall   allow  the  same  to  be  maln- 
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talned,  with  such  substitutions  as  to  parUes 
as  are  upproprUte. 

••(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceed- 
ing lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  solely  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  chapter,  but  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing shall  be  continued  with  such  substitu- 
tions as  to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as 
arc  appropriate 

•'Vacancies  Resulting  Prom  Abolition  of 

Boarl  of  Commissioners 
•Sec  1004  Until  the  first  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  lakes  office  under  this 
chapter,  no  vacancy  occurring  In  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  321.  abolishing 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  shall  affect  the 
jjower  of  the  remaining  members  of  such 
agency  to  exercise  Its  functions;  but  such 
agency  may  lake  action  only  If  a  majority  of 
the  members  holding  office  vote  In  favor  of 
It. 

'•TTTLE  XI-    SEPARABILITY   OF  PROVISIONS 

"Separability  of  Provisions 
"Sxc.  1101  It  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


"Trrix  xn — temporary  provisions 
•Powers  of  the  President  During  Transition 
Period 
■Sec  1201  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  take  such  action  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Elections  properly  to  perform 
lis  functions  under  this  chapter. 

■Relmburiiible  Appropriations  for  the 
District 
"Sbc.  1202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Dlstnct  of  Columbia  the  sum  of 
$750,000,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  use  ( 1 )  In 
paying  the  exfienses  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
(Including  compensation  of  the  members 
thereof),  and  (2)  In  otherwise  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•■(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  lnt.ere6t.  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  V.  from  the  general  fund  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia. 

"Tm-E  xin — ErrEcrrvE  dates 

Effective  Dates 

"Sec.  1301.   (8)    As   used  in  this  title  and 

title  Xrv  of  this  chapter  the  term  •charter' 

means  titles  I  to  XI,  both  Inclusive,  and  titles 

XV,  XVI.  and  XVII.  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  charter  shall  take  efftct  only  if 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  XIV  of  thU  chap- 
ter. If  the  charter  Is  so  accepted.  It  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  It  Is  accepted  i  as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  1406  i  except  that — 

"(1)  part  2  of  title  III.  title  V.  Utle  VH 
(except  part  4)  ,  and  title  XVII,  of  thU  chap- 
ter, shall  take  effect  on  the  day  upon  which 
the  Council  members  first  elected  take  office; 
"(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  ujxjh  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes 
office: 

"(3)  part  4  of  title  vn  of  this  chapter 
shall  take  effect  with  re«pect  to  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  after  the  Mayor 
first  elected  takes  office  and  with  respect  to 
subsequent  fiscal  years;  and 

■(4)  title  XVI  of  this  chapter  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  on  which  the  eighth  mem- 


ber of  the  first  School  Board  takes  the  oath 
of  office;  except  that  section  1609  shall  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the  charter. 

"(c)  -nUes  xn,  XIII,  and  XIV  of  this 
chapter  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  this  chapter  Is  enacted. 

"■nTLk  XIV SUBMISSION   OP  CHARTER   FOR 

REFERENDUM 

"Charter  Referendum 
"Skc.  1401.  (a)  On  a  dale  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  chapter. 
a  referendum  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'charter  referendum')  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  accept  the 
charter. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  title,  a  'qualified  voter' 
means  a  person  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  807  on  the  day  of  the  charter 
referendum. 

"Board  of  Elections 
"S«c.   1402.    (a)    In   addition   to   its   other 
duties,   the    Board   of   Elections    established 
under  the  DUtrlct  Election  Act  of  1955  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  In  this  title 
"(b)   Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provUlons  of  section  801   of  this 
chapter  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections 
in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
"RegUtration 
"Sec.  1403.  (a)    All  registrations  which  were 
valid   for   the   election   held   In   the   District 
of  Coltimbla  on  November  3,   1964,  shall  be 
valid  and  sufficient  for  the  charter  referen- 
dum,  subject   to   compliance   by   registrants 
with  requirements  prescribed  by  the   Board 
of  Elections  sufficient  to  satisfy   the   Board 
that  no  such  registrant  shall,  between  No- 
vember 3,  1964,  and  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum,    have    become    disqualified    for 
registration  or  to  vote  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  conduct 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  a  fiu-ther  registration  of  the 
qualified  voters  commencing  not  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter and  ending  not  more  than  thirty  days 
nor  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date 
set  for  the  charter  referendum  as  provided 
In  section  1401  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
further  registration,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish,  in  dally  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  published  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  lUt  of  the  registration  places  and 
the  dates  and  hours  of  registration 

"(d)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section 
808,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  sec- 
tion does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted,  shall  govern  the  fur- 
ther registration  of  voters  for  this  charter 
referendum. 

"Charter  Referendum  Ballot :  Notice  of 
Voting 

"Sec.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum 
ballot  shall  contain  the  following,  with  a 
blank  space  appropriately  filled : 

"  'The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Charter  Act. 
enacted  ,  proposes  to  establiEh  a  new 

charter  for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  but  pro- 
vides that  the  charter  shall  take  effect  only 
If  It  is  accepted  by  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  In  this  referendum 

"'By  marking  a  cross  (X)  in  one  of  the 
squares  provided  below,  show  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

"  'D  P'or  the  charter 

"  'D  Against  the  charter'. 

"(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  ballot  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  if  such  machines  are  used 


"(c)  Not  less  than  three  days  before  the 
dale  of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  mall  to  each  person  regis- 
tered ( 1 )  a  sample  of  the  charier  referendum 
ballot,  and  (2)  Information  showing  the 
polling  place  of  such  person  and  the  date 
and  hours  of  voting. 

'■  ( d  )  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion published  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  the  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

"Method  of  Voting 
"Sec.  1405.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  such 
sections  do  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  811.  812,  813. 
814.  815.  and  816  of  this  chapter  shall  govern 
the  method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests, 
interference  with  registration  or  voting,  and 
violations  connected  with  this  charter  ref- 
erendum, 

"Acceptance  or  Nonacceptancc  of  Charter 
"Sec.  1406.  (ai  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  voters  voting  in  thp  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  charter 
shall  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  lime 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion ( b) . 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  dale  of  the  charter  ref- 
erendum, certify  the  result  of  the  charier 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"TITLE    XV delegate 

"DUtrict  Delegate 
"Sec.  1501.  la)  Until  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  subsequent  congressional 
action  otherwise  provide,  the  people  of  the 
District  shall  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  by 
a  Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the  'Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia'.  ■*'ho  shall  be  elect- 
ed as  provided  In  ihls  chapter.  The  Dele- 
gale  shall  have  a  seat  In  the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  right  to  debate,  but 
not  of  voting.  The  Delegate  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  the  EWstrict 
of  Columbia  and  shall  possess  In  such  com- 
mittee the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  he 
has  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
may  make  any  motion  except  to  reconsider. 
His  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years.' 

"(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Delegate  unless  he  (  1  i  Is  a  qualified 
voter.  (2)  Is  at  least  twenty-five  years  old. 
(3)  holds  no  other  public  office,  and  i4)  is 
domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  next  preceding  his  nomi- 
nation (A)  has  been  resident  in  and  domi- 
ciled In  the  District,  and  B)  has  not  voted 
in  any  election  (other  than  m  the  District) 
lor  any  candidate  for  public  office.  He  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  subsection. 

"(c)(1)  subsection  (ai  of  section  601  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  •from  the  Territories^ 

"(2)  Clause  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Civil 
Ser^'ice  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as 
amended  (70  Stat  743).  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  'from  a  Territory'. 

■(3)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  'House  of  Representatives'  in  the  Act 
of  July  16,  1914  (2  U.S.C  37).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out   from  Territories'. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  302  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1929.  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C  2411.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'United  States'  the  follow- 
ing:  'and  the  District  of  Colxunbla", 
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"(8i  S*<tlon  591  or  title  18.  CQlt«d  States 
Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  ln»ertln«  and 
tb«  District  of  Columbia  before  the  perlcxl 
»t  the  end  thereof  Section  504  or  such  title 
is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  Ter- 
ritories and  Possessions  the  following:  'or 
the  District  of  Columbia'  The  flr^t  para- 
graph of  section  596  of  such  title  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  from  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession'  the  following  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia' 
"rrrLE   xvi— DisrmtCT  or  Columbia   iNorrtNO- 

CNT     SCHOOL     BOSKO 

"Creation  of  School  Board 
"Sec  1601  (ai  There  is  hereby  fstabllshed 
the  District  ot  Columbia  Independent  School 
Board,  which  shall  have  control  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  Such  Board 
shall  consist  of  fourteen  members,  one  elected 
from  each  ward,  as  provided  In  title  VIII. 
The  School  Board  shall  be  an  independent 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 

"(bi  On  the  effective  date  of  this  title  the 
control  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  and  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  s.^all  vest  in  the  School  Board  and 
the  BoiirU  >'f  Education  shall  t>e  abolished 

"TransiVr  of  Personnel.  Funds,  and  Property 
"Sec  1602  (a)  The  vesting  of  such  func- 
tions referred  to  In  subsection  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 1601  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  transfer 
of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration "f  such  functions  aund  of  the  records 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
and  other  funds  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
functions  so  transferred. 

"(bi  Mi  the  right,  title,  and  interest  In 
and  to  the  personal  property  and  real  prop- 
erty (Including  any  buildings  theretin  I  which 
Is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective 
date  be  held  by  the  School  Board  The  Di- 
rector (.f  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
decide  any  question  arising  out  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Qualifications 
"Sec  1603  No  person  shall  hold  the  office 
of  member  i>f  the  School  Board  unless  he  1 1  i 
Is  a  qualified  voter.  i3i  Is  domiciled  In  the 
District  and  resides  In  the  ward  from  which 
he  Is  nominated  i3i  has  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination  resided 
and  been  domiciled  In  the  District.  i4i  has. 
for  one  vear  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided and  t>een  domiciled  In  the  ward  from 
which  he  is  nominated.  (5)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office  i6»  holds  no  f>o«ltlon  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government  of 
the  District  or  any  appointive  office  for 
which  compensation  is  provided  out  of  Dis- 
trict funds,  and  i  7  i  holds  no  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  for  which  compensation 
Is  provided  uut  of  Federal  or  District  funds. 
A  memt>er  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualiflc.atlons  required  by 
ttUs  section 

■•Pendins;  Proceedings  Existing  Statutes 
"Sec.  160H  (S)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
judicial  prfxeedlng  nor  any  administrative 
proceeding  Iiwfully  commenced  shall  abate 
solely  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title  Such  proceeding  shall 
tM  continued  with  such  substitutions  as  to 
parties  and  >fflcers  or  agencies  as  the  court 
or  agency  Jeems  appropriate 

"(b)  Any  statute  concerning  or  admlnls- 
trktlve  action  concerning  or  taken  by  any 
officer  or  agency  from  which  any  function  Is 
transferred  under  this  title  shall,  except  to 
the  sxtect  made  inapplicable  by  or  under 
authority  uf  law.  continue  In  effect  as  If  such 
transfer  had  not  t)een  made  .Vfter  such 
transfer  references  in  a  statute  or  adminis- 
trative action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from 
which  a  transfer  Is  made  shall  be  deemed  to 


refer  to  the  officer  or  agency  to  which  the 
transfer  Is  made. 

'ici  As  used  in  subsection  ibi.  the  term 
'administrative  action'  includes  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  contract,  policy,  deter- 
mination, directive,  grant,  authorization,  per- 
mit, requirement,  or  designation. 

"Repeal  of  Laws 

"Sec  laoo  To  the  extent  that  any  pro- 
vision of  law  Is  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  such  provision  of  law  is 
repealed. 

"General  Powers 

"Sic.  1606  (ai  The  School  Board  shall 
manage  and  control  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  District  In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  and  control 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  District, 
the  School  Board  shall  have  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  complain,  and  defend  In  Its 
own  name  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction and  to  take  such  action  as  it  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  to  carry  out  such  respon- 
sibility 

"(b)  (1)  The  School  Board  may  take  any 
action  (including  the  disposition  of  any  real 
or  personal  property  which  the  School  Board 
detennlnes  is  excess  to  lis  needs »  with  re- 
spect to  tA|  any  real  and  personal  property 
transferred  to  the  School  Board  under  this 
title,  and  (Bi  any  other  real  or  personal 
property  acquired  by  the  School  Board  un- 
der this  title,  as  the  School  Board  deter- 
mines is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  powers  and  duties  granted  or 
transferred  to  It  by  this  title. 

"ia»  The  School  Board  may  acquire  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise  real  property  In 
the  District  which  the  School  Board  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  powers  and  duties  granted  or 
transferred  to  It  by  this  title.  Condemna- 
tion proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  such  purposes  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  procedural 
proTlstons  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States',  approved  March  1.  1929  (DC 
Code,  sees  I6-819-a44i  The  title  to  prop- 
erties acquired  under  this  title  shall  be  taken 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  School  Board 
and  proceedings  for  condemnation  or  other 
acquisition  of  property  shall  be  brought  by 
and  In  the  name  of  the  School  Board 

"ic\  The  School  Board  Is  authorized  to 
noake  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  It  to  carry  out  lU  responsibility 
foi  the  management  and  control  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  District. 

"Superintendent  of  Schools 
'3«c  1607    (ai   The  School  Board  shall  ap- 
point a  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  shall 
have  a  term  of  office  of  three  years 

'  (bi  T'he  School  Board  shall  have  power 
to  remove  the  Superintendent  at  any  time 
for  adequate  cause  affecting  his  character 
and  efficiency  as  Superintendent. 

"(CI  The  members  of  the  School  Board 
shall  hold  a  meeting  to  appoint  a  Super- 
intendent on  the  date  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent becomes  vacant  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  Subsequent  meetings  of 
the  School  Board,  at  which  a  Superintendent 
shall  be  newly  app>olnted  or  reappointed, 
shall  be  held  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  the  Individual  holding  the 
office  of  Sui)erlntendent  on  such  date 

"<d)  The  Superintendent  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  School  Board  (except  those 
meetings  held  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  a  Superintendent!,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the 
School  Board,  but  he  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  or  have  the  right  to  vote 

"(s)  The  Superintendent  shall,  subject  to 
direction  by  the  School  Board.  admlnUter 
the  school  system  of  the  District.    In  admin- 


istering such  school  system,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall — 

"■  ( 1 )  have  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  Instruction  In  all 
the  schools  under  the  School  Bonrd. 

"'(3i  recommend  in  writing  to  the  School 
Board  the  appointments  of.  and  all  other 
personnel  actions  affecting,  all  officers. 
teachers,  and  others  subordinate  to  him.  and 

"|3|  p>erform  all  such  other  duties  as  the 
School  Board  may  prescribe. 

"Personnel 
"Skc.  1608  (a I  The  School  Board  shall 
have  the  power  on  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  to  appoint,  and 
take  other  personnel  actions  affecting,  the 
employees  of  the  School  Board.  The  School 
Board  may  take  such  other  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  employees  of  the  School  Board 
as  It  determines  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibility  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

•■(b»(l)  The  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teacher's  Salary  Act  of  1955  and 
any  other  law  relating  to  the  appointment, 
salary,  assignment,  and  position  classifica- 
tion, advancement  and  promotion,  tenure, 
status,  seniority,  dismissal,  and  other  per- 
sonnel matters  pertaining  to  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  School 
Board  applicable  to  such  employees  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  their  transfer 
under  section  1603  to  the  School  Board  shall 
remain  applicable  to  such  employees  after 
their  transfer  until  the  School  Board  adopts 
by  resolution  a  substantially  equivalent  per- 
sonnel employment  system,  covering  salary 
and  other  items  set  forth  In  this  sentence. 
"(2)  TTie  Act  of  January  20,  1920  (relat- 
ing to  retirement  of  District  public  school 
teachers  before  July  1.  1946)  and  the  Act 
of  August  7.  1946  (relating  to  retirement 
of  District  public  school  teachers  after  June 
30.  1946).  shall  continue  to  be  applicable 
until  such  time  as  the  School  Board  may 
by  resolution  provide  a  substantially  equiv- 
alent retirement  system  for  the  employees 
covered  by  such  Act.  and  the  funds  created 
by  such  Acts  shall  at  the  time  such  retire- 
ment system  Is  provided  by  the  School  Board 
be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
School  Board 

■•i3)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  effect  any  reduction  In  salary, 
or  any  reduction  In  employment  rights  or 
benefits  pertaining  to  appointment,  assign- 
ment and  position  classification,  advance- 
ment and  promotion,  tenure,  status,  senior- 
ity, retirement,  dismissal,  and  other  person- 
nel matters  pertaining  to  any  employee  In  a 
position  under  the  Board  of  Education  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  his  transfer  to 
the  School  Board  under  section  1603,  until — 
"(1)  he  leaves  such  position,  or 
"i2i  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  salary  at  a 
higher  rate  or  Increased  or  additional  em- 
ployment rights  and  benefits  pertaining  to 
the  Items  referred  to  above  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  title  or  other  applicable 
law, 

but,  when  such  position  becomes  vacant, 
the  salary  and  employment  rights  and  bene- 
fits applicable  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title. 

"(c)  Contracts  with  teachers  shall  be  In 
writing,  and  shall  state  the  length  of  time 
the  school  Is  to  be  taught,  the  compensation 
per  week  or  month,  and  such  other  matters 
OS  may  be  agreed  upon.  Including  payment 
by  the  calendar  or  school  month.  The  con- 
tract shall  be  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  teacher,  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board 
before  the  teacher  enters  upon  performance 
of    the    contract. 

"(di  On  the  written  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  the  School  Board  may 
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discharge  any  teacher  for  Incompetency,  In- 
attention  to   dutv.   pnriuillty,   or   any    other 
eood   cause.     A   teacher   may   be   discharged 
only  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  held  for 
that  purpose.     A  teacher  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  at  such  meeting  and  to  make 
a  defense,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  to  prepare  his  defense. 
•'Meetings;  Officers 
"Sec.  1609.   (a)   The  members  first  elected 
to  the  School  Board  shall  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  second  Monday  in  January  1968,  at  which 
time  they  shall   lake  the  oath  of  office  and 
elect  officers.     Thereafter   the   School   Board 
shall  annually  hold  a  meeting  on  the  second 
Monday  In  January  of  each  succeeding  year 
at  which  time  new  members  shall  take  the 
oath   of   office   and   officers   shall    be   elected. 
•The  officers  of  the  School  Board  shall  consist 
of   a   President    and    Secretary   chosen   from 
the    members    of    the    School    Board.     The 
school  Board  shall  also  hold  meetings  every 
month  on  a  date  set  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing     Special  meetings  may  at  any  time  be 
called  by  any  officer   upon  notice  to  mem- 
bers, by  registered  or  certified  mail,  mailed 
not  less  than  five  days  before  the  meeting, 
"(b)    Meetings   of   the   School    Board   shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  the  School 
Board  mav  close  to  the  public  those  meetings 
dealing  with  the  appointment  or  the  tsrmina- 
tlon  of  contracts  of  employees  of  the  School 
Board,  plans  for  the  acqvUsition  of  real  prop- 
erty, or  the  licensing  of  institutions  to  grant 
degrees.     Voting  at  any  meeting  open  to  the 
public    shall     not    be     by    secret    ballot.     A 
quorum  shall  consist  of   eight  members.     If 
a  quorum  Is  present,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  may  decide  any  question,  except 
those  questions' requiring,   by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  more  than  a  majority 
vote   of    those    present   and    voting. 
"Expenses 
•Sec.   1610.  The    members    of    the    School 
Board   shall   receive   no   salary   as   such,   but 
shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  $20  for  each  day 
of  service  at  meetings  or  while  on  the  work 
of  the  Board  and  may  be  reimbursed  for  any 
expenses   legitimately   Incurred   In   the   per- 
formance of  such  service  or  work. 
"Liability  of  Members 
■'Sec.   1611    The    members    of    the    School 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable  in  dam- 
ages  for    any   official   action   of    the    School 
Board  performed  In  good  faith  in  which  the 
members  participate,   nor  sliall  any  member 
of  the  School  Board  be  liable  for  any  coste 
that  may  be  taxed  against  them  or  the  School 
Board  on  account  of  any  stich  official  action 
by  them  as  members  of  the  School  Board; 
but  sucJi  costs  shall  be  ch:u"ged  to  the  District 
and   paid    as    other   costs    are    paid    In    suits 
brought  against  the  municipality;   nor  shall 
the  School  Board  or  any  of  its  members  be 
required    to   give    any   supersedeas   bond   or 
security  for  costs  or  damages  on  any  appeal 
whatever. 

•'Fiscal  Year 

••Sec.  1612.  The  fl.scal  year  of  the  School 
Board  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and 
shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year. 
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"Bvidget 

"Sec.  1613  The  School  Board  shall  an- 
nually on  the  first  day  of  October  transmit  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  public  school  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  the  Mayor  shall  transmit  such 
estimate  to  the  District  Council. 
•'General  Account 

••Sk:.  1614.  The  School  Board's  general  ac- 
covmt  shall  c<in.=lFt  of  all  the  Board's  funds 
except  those  In  the  capital  construction  ac- 
count.    Funds  In  the  general  account  shall 


be  used  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
School  Board,  except  that  the  School  Board 
may  by  resolution  transfer  funds  from  the 
general  account  to  the  capital  construction 
account. 

"Capital  Construction  Account 
"Sec.  1615.  (a)  The  capital  construction 
account  shall  consist  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  capital  construction  account  by  the 
Council,  and  funds  transferred  by  resolution 
from  the  general  account  to  the  capital  con- 
struction account. 

•■(b)   Funds    In    the    capital    construction 
account  may  be  expended  for  acquisition  of 
land,  construction  of  buildings  and  improve- 
mentB.  and  purchases  of  school  equipment. 
"Revenues  for  Operating  Expenses 
"Sec.   1616.  The  operating  expenses  of  the 
School  Board    (Including   expenses   incurred 
with   respect   to   the   general   administration 
of  the  District  public  school  system,  super- 
vision   of    School   Board   employees,   and   in- 
struction of  pupils  in  such  system,  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    Teachers    College,    voca- 
tional education,  operation  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  re- 
pair   and    maintenance    of    buildings    and 
grounds,  and  contributions  to  the  teachers' 
retirement  and  annuity  fund)    for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  members  first 
elected  to  the  School  Board  lake  office  shall 
be    financed   In    the    same    manner    as    such 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
prior  fiscal  year  were  financed. 
"Statutes  Repealed 
"Sec.  1617.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
repealed : 

"(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  of- 
ficers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  ot 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved June  20.  1906  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101). 
"(2)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  public  school  employees 
between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion', approved  April  22.  1932  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
31-106). 

"Technical  Amendment 

"Sec.  1618.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March    1,    1929    (D.C.    Code,   sec     16-619),   is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'any 
board  or  commission  of  the  United  States'  a 
.  comma  and  the  following:    including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Independent  School  Board.'. 
"Definitions 
"Sec.  1619.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 
"(1)    'School  Board'  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board  created 
by  section  1601  of  this  title. 

"(2)  "Board  of  Education'  means  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District,  created  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1906  (DC,  Code, 
sec.  31-101). 

"(3)  'Superintendent'  means  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  appointed  by  the  School 
Board  under  section  1607  of  this  title 

"(4)  'School  election'  means  any  re^lar 
election  for  members  of  the  School  Board 

"(5)  'Employees  of  the  School  Board'  in- 
cludes teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  School  Board. 

"TTTLE  XVn INITIATIVE 

"Power  to  Propose  and  Enact  Legislation 
"Sec.  1701.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  324  of  this  chapter,  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  shall  have  the  power. 
Independent  of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to 
propose  and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  In  exercising  the  power  of  initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  voters  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  qualified  voters 


voting  In  the  last  preceding  general  election 
shall  be  required  to  propose  any  measure  by 
an  initiative  petition.  Every  such  petition 
shall  include  the  lull  text  of  the  measure 
so  prop<:  sed  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  District  CouncU  to  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters.  Any  such 
petition  Vi-hlch  has  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  certified  by  him  as  sufficient,  shall 
be  "submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
Di.stricl  at  the  first  general  election  which 
occurs  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  'files  his  certificate  of  sufficiency. 
The  Council  shall,  if  no  general  election  Is  to 
be  held  within  such  period,  provide  for  a 
special  election  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  petition. 

"(CI    Upon   receiving   the    certification    of 
the  Board  of  Elections  (as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 805(d)    of  this  chapter)    of  the  results 
of    any    election    held    with    respect    to    any 
measure  proposed   by  an   initiative   petition, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  if  such  measure 
was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters   of   the   District   voting    hereon,   shall, 
within  five  calendar  days  thereafter,  present 
the  petition  containing  such  mea!=ure  so  ap- 
proved, which  was  filed  with   him  pursuant 
to    subsection    (b)    of    this    section,    to   the 
President     of     the     United     States.       Such 
measure  shall  become  law  unless,  within  ten 
calendar  days  after  It  Is  so  presented  to  the 
President,  he  shall,  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  disapprove  the  same.     The  Presi- 
dent may.  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  measure 
adversely     affects    a    Federal    interest,    dis- 
approve it.  in  which  event  he  shall  return 
It,  with  his  objections,  to  the  Secretary  and. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  such  measure  shall  not  become  law. 
•'(di    If   conflicting   measures   proposed   at 
the  same  election  become  law.  the  measure 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  affirmative 
votes   shall    prevail    to    the   extent   of   such 
conflict. 

"(C)  If.  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  .specified 
the  particulars  in  which  a  petition  is  defec- 
tive, the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified 
as   .sufficient   for   purposes   of    this   section. 

"(fi  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows  "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  of 
Columbia". 

•'(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  election  during  which 
any  such  petition  is  considered 

"(h)  If  any  organization  or  group  request 
It  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descriptive 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed  t-o 
be  voted  on.  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copv  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  qualified 
elec'tors  or  furnish  It  with  a  list  thereof,  at 
a  charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 


"title   XVIII TITLE   OF   CHAPTER 

"SEC.  1801.  This  chapter,  divided  into'  titles 
and  sections  according  to  table  of  contents, 
and  including  the  declaration  of  congres- 
sional policv  which  is  a  part  of  such  chapter. 
may  be  cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia 
Chart.er  Act'" 

In  lieu  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  title,  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963.  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958:  and  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  an  elected  mayor,  city  council. 
school  board,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" 
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CLOTX"««    McmON 


Mr.  VL\NSPIEIX)  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  PreMdent.  the 
le*<lersliip  has  been  giving  a  good  deal 
of  consideration  to  the  home  rule 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  higher  edu- 
cation 

The  Senate— in  the  11th  l-wur  of  the 
session — pressing  to  adjourn — is  faced 
with  the  promise  of  a  flllbaster  on  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  Mr  Morse!  Such  a  filibuster 
would  most  assuredly  snuff  the  last  flick- 
er of  hope  fur  an  October  adjournment 
sine  die,  which  now  remains  In  the  realm 
of  the  possible  I  think  this  dilemma 
and  the  nature  of  the  issue  Justify  the 
unusual  action  I  shall  propose  to  the 
Senate      The  alternatives  are  Umitefl 

The  penduu  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ore(?on  »as  already  considered 
fully  by  this  body  during  thLs.  the  89th 
Congress  We  overwhelmingly  passed 
home  rule  for  the  District  in  July  of  1965 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  29  The  controversy 
In  the  Senate  at  that  time  was  preclpl- 
Uted  primarily  by  the  automatic  Federal 
payment  and  partisan  election  features 
Those  two  feature.s  have  been  removed 
from  the  pendir.*;  amendment  The 
pending  amendmen:  therefore  should  be 
even  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate  than 
that  which  passed  overwhelmingly  last 
year. 

All  the  arguments,  both  for  and  against 
home  rule,  have  been  made— not  only 
In  this  Congress  but  in  five  previous 
Congresses  The  proposal  is  not  new 
All  Members  are  well  versed  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Issue  involved 
There  is  scarce  chance  that  a  filibuster. 
however  prolonged,  could  change  one 
single  vote 

Thus  with  this  peculiar  backtiround — 
the  documented  famiiianty  of  each 
Senator  with  the  '.enns  and  specifics  of 
this  issue— the  scarcity  of  time  this  late 
in  the  session — the  Inability  to  bring 
this  issue  to  a  vote — I  shall  send  to  the 
desk  shortly,  a  motion  for  cloture  on  the 
pending  amendment 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
this  action  both  justified  and  desirable 
It  will  afford  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  e.xpress  himself  affirm- 
atively on  this  issiie  It  will  permit  the 
Senate  lo  decide  whether  this  issue 
should  be  decided  at  this  time  in  this 
manner 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  favor 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  believe  deeply  that  the  people  of  Wa-^h- 
Ington.  just  as  the  people  of  every  other 
American  city  .sh;iuld  have  the  right  to 
be  governed  by  officials  of  their  own 
choosing  That  Is  the  i.ssue  It  is  not 
complex  It  does  not  require  a  pro- 
tracted debate.  The  case  has  already 
been  made  I:  was  made  in  1949  in 
1952,  In  1955,  in  1958.  in  1959,  and  again 
last  session  In  each  case  the  Senate 
reaolved  it  favorably  and  orverwhelm- 
ingly. 

The  issue  then  is  clear  and  simple  A 
vote  for  cloture  next  Monday  will  be  a 
vote  to  permit  the  Senate  to  vote  again 


on     an     Issue     it     has     overwhelmingly 
favored  six  times  in  the  past 

The  choices  available  to  the  leadership 
under  these  c.rcumstances  are  not  eELsy. 
In  view  of  the  expressed  opposition,  the 
leadership  has  the  choice  to  either  table 
the  amendment  or  attempt  to  limit  de- 
bate under  our  rules.  I  think  in  this 
case  with  an  issue  as  well  traveled  as 
home  rule  for  the  DLstricl  an  Immediate 
cloture  motion  is  fully  justified 

Mr  President,  I  sent  to  the  desk  a 
cloture  motion  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
reading 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  clotiare  motion 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

CLonnut  tfonoN 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  {>rovl8lon«  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  cio«e  the  debate  upon  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr  Morsx|  — the  so-called 
home  rule  amendment — to  HR  14644.  an 
act  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Pacllltiea 
Act  of  1983.  to  extend  it  for  3  yeara  and  fat- 
other  purposea: 

MlK«  MANSnCLD.  PHUap  A  Ha«t  E  L 
BA«TLrrr,  Wai.tx«  F  Monoali.  WAaacN 
O  Macnvson.  Buck  Bath.  John  O 
Pastoec,  Hsnit  M.  Jackson,  Josxra  8. 
Clabk  Joscph  D  Tidings.  Bi'Ccnk 
McCaktmt.  Eswako  V  Long.  Daniel  K 
lNOt;T«,  Jacob  K  Javiis  EvEKTrr  M. 
DoutacN,  OioRcc  McOovkkm,  Thomas 
J  Dooo.  EowARs  Kbnncot.  Woxxam 
PaoxMJBi.  Robert  Kcnneot.  Thomaa 
H    Kdchcl.  Watne  MoasB. 


ORDER    FOR   PRO   FORMA   SESSION 
TOMORROW    MORNING    AT    9    AM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  it  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  for  a  pro  forma 
session  only  imtll  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered 

Is  the  Senator  asking  that  no  business 
be  transacted'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes.  Mr  Presi- 
dent; that  no  business  be  transacted.  It 
will  be  an  in-and-out  session  merely  to 
comply  with  the  rule  having  to  do  with 
cloture  so  that  the  vote  will  come  1  hour 
after  we  convene  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  14644'  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
to  extend  it  for  3  years  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  HICICENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
what  is  this"" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  This  is  a  cloture 
motion  which  I  have  just  filed  The 
Senator  from  nUnols  !Mr  DirksinI  has 
signed  It  There  will  be  a  pro  forma 
meeting  tomorrow  morning 


Mr  HICKENLOOPER  ThLs  Is  the 
first  I  heard  about  it  This  is  the  first 
anyone  I  liave  talked  to  heard  about  it. 
What  kind  of  -shuffle"  is  this"* 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  is  no  ■shuffle.'  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  from  Iowa  It 
has  to  do  with  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
home  rule  amendment  We  are  faced 
with  the  pofisibility  of  extended  debate, 
and  the  leadership  was  faced  with  the 
choice  of  either  allowing  debate  to  ko 
on  on  an  unlimit«l  basis,  tabling  the 
motion,  or  flllng  a  motion  for  cloture. 
It  was  thought  that  the  l)est  procedure 
to  follow,  after  giving  important  consid- 
eration to  this  matter,  was  to  file  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture — which  has  t)een  done. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Further,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  whetlier  I  have 
a  right  to  speak — whether  I  can  raise  ob- 
jection— I  do  not  know^  whether  unani- 
mous consent  was  asked 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  asked  unanimous 
consent 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  Mr 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  rather  pre- 
cipitate course  to  follow  The  question 
of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  certainly  something  which  merits  at 
least  some  decent  debate,  rather  than  a 
gag  session  debate  such  as  we  would  have 
under  a  cloture  motion 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator,  of 
course,  has  a  point,  but  as  I  tried  to  point 
out  in  my  remarks,  the  Senate  has  de- 
bated the  home  rule  issue  on  six  differ- 
ent occasions  and  overwhelmingly  passed 
it  after  such  debate.  The  issue  should 
certainly  be  clear.  There  are  certain 
provisions  hav-lng  to  do  with  Federal 
payments  and  partisan  elections  which 
were  controversial  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered District  of  Columbia  home  rule 
last  year,  and  those  provisions  have  been 
deleted  from  the  Morse  amendment 
which  Is  now  the  pending  business. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  might  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator,  with  respect,  that 
that  same  argument  would  apply  to  even.' 
appropriation  bill  that  comes  up.  We 
have  had  appropriation  bills  on  which 
hearings  have  been  held,  year  after  year 
after  year  But  now.  It  seems,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  debate  when  they  come  up, 
wc  might  ju.st  a.s  well  put  them  through 
without  any  kind  of  debate,  or  put  them 
through  on  a  cloture  rule. 

Personally,  I  do  not  Uke  this  proce- 
dure 

The  Senator  can  go  ahead  and  get  this 
done.  I  realize  that  I  do  not  care  to  be 
an  undue  obstructionist  on  these 
things 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  understand  that. 

Mr  HICKI-:NL00PER  But  I  think  It 
Is  bad  procedure  I  think  it  Is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  parliamentary  operations 
to  file  a  cloture  motion  Immediately. 
Such  a  motion  should  be  filed  after 
lengthy  debate  has  been  had  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  bring  the  subject  to  a 
vote 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  understand  the 
Senators  viewpoint,  but  the  leadership 
had  lo  exercl.se  a  Judtraent  on  how  best 
to  proceed  with  tills  amendment  In  face 
of  the  realities  that  exist      It  may  not 
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be  the  best  procedure,  but  It  was  the  best 
that  we  could  come  up  with  under  the 
t  .rcumsUnces  at  this  time.  So  I  would 
appreciate  It  if  the  Senator  woiild  im- 
derstand  the  position  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  In,  and  realize  that 
if  has  not  attempted  an  "end  run"  or  a 
.sneak  play,"  or  anything  of  that  sort; 
liiat  he  Is  acting  entirely  within  the 
mles ;  and  I  would  ask  him  if  he  would  be 
o-nslderate  of  our  position. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  me  say 
that  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Senator 
irom  Montana  is  never  sneaky  and  would 

•lover  do  anything 

Mr  MANSPTELD  At  least,  not  inten- 
• -.finally. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  He  would 
;uver  try  to  conceal  anjrthlng.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  do  anything  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  along  that 
line,  so  I  am  not  raising  that  question  in 
this  regard  but  merely  saying  that  this 
IS  precipitate  action. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  Is,  but  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  justified. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  like 
it  It  seem.«  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
elements  of  unfairness  In  this,  unless 
everyone  el.se  In  the  Senate,  except  my- 
.self.  knew  about  It.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  knew  about  this  particular  tactic, 
and  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the 
action  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  in 
agreeli\g  to  It. 

Mr.  MANSI-TELD.  Well,  I  must  say 
t.hat  the  Initiative  for  this  action  rests 
(  :'.  my  shoulders  and  not  on  the  minority 
iraders.  I  approached  the  minority 
irader  today  about  my  intentions  and 
offered  the  cloture  petition  to  him  and 
he  signed  without  hesitation. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that  the  minority  leader  signed  the  clo- 
ture motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of 
(■lurto.sy.  I  kept  him  Informed  of  my  In- 
t-entlon  with  respect  to  the  cloture  mo- 
tion. I  was  prepared  to  assiirae  full 
responsibility. 

May  I  say  that  this  has  not  been  an 
easy  choice  Personally.  I  wish  home 
rule  could  have  passed  the  Congress  long 
ago;  the  Senate  acted  and  passed  a  good 
bill,  but  the  House  and  Senate  could  not 
get  together  In  conference.  But  here 
we  are.  getting  down  toward  the  end  of 
the  session;  controversial  features  have 
been  ellmlnat^xi  which  should  satisfy  the 
objections  raised.  For  example,  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  last  year 
having  to  do  with  elections  and  Federal 
payments  of  various  kinds  has  been  satis- 
fled  In  this  amendment. 

I  will  repeat.  The  responsibility  for 
doing  this  is  mine.  I  thought  it  through. 
I  do  not  enjoy  filing  cloture  motions. 
I  do  not  enjoy  making  tabling  motions, 
but  someone  has  got  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility.   That  is  where  it  lies. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  One  more 
question,  because  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  Senator,  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  procedure.  Has  a  cloture  mo- 
tion on  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  amendment  been  filed  and  brought 
up  yet? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.    The  Senator 
has  a  right  to  file  a  cloture  motion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    At  any  time 
he  wants  to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  mCKENLOOPElR,     He  is  within 
his  rights,  If  he  can  get  15  other  Sena- 
tors to  sign  the  motion  with  him? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     What  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request?     As  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  would  delay  it  only  1  day 
if  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  not  delay 
it.  The  purpose  was  to  come  in  tomor- 
row to  comply  with  the  rule  that  applies 
to  cloture.  There  must  be  an  interven- 
ing calendar  day. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  reason  to  object  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this  request.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  accomplish  anything 
Eis  far  as  applying  the  cloture  procedure 

is  concerned.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  I  do  not 
like  it.  I  will  have  to  make  the  record 
clear  on  it.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  procedure, 
whether  it  is  at  the  tail  end  or  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session.  I  think  cloture 
should  be  invoked  only  when  debate  gets 
to  the  point  where  there  is  a  substantial 
opinion  that  further  progress  will  not  be 
made  through  further  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  not  argue 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think  he 
has  made  his  point,  with  great  validity. 
It  is  a  question  of  judgment.  Unfor- 
tunately, somebody  has  to  make  that 
judgment.  That  somebody  usually  gets 
more  blame  than  he  gets  credit. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  The  Senator 
from  Montana  gets  much  credit,  and  lit- 
tle blame. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Much  of  the  credit 
undeserved,  but  greatly  appreciated 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  would  ob- 
ject if  I  thought  it  would  accomplish 
anything. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  called  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  Russell] 

Mr.    MANSFIELD,      I    informed    the 


Senator  from  Georgia  of  my  intention 
shortly  before  he  left. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
reading  the  Record  to  misconstrue  what 
I  say  and  feel  that  I  have  not  kept  the 
commitment  that  I  made  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  was  off  the  floor  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  question- 
ing me  with  regard  to  what  my  plans 
were.  I  want  the  Record  to  show,  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  know,  what 
I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

He  asked  me  if  there  was  any  Intention 
on  my  part  to  ask  for  a  time  limitation  on 
the  bill.  I  told  him  there  was  not.  The 
point  was  raised  that  some  Senator  might 
do  that.  I  told  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  If  any  Senator  did.  I  would  object. 


I  told  the  Senator  from  Georgia  It  was 
my  plan  to  offer  the  amendment  this 
afternoon,  to  lay  it  down;  that  I  did 
not  speak  for  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
In  fact,  I  wanted  him  to  address  any 
questions  with  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  Senate  and  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
not  to  me;  but  I  thought  if  he  talked  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  he  would  as- 
certain that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
did  not  have  any  intention  to  have  any 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

I  think  he  might  think  that  I  was 
under  some  commitment  not  to  agree 
to  any  unanimous-consent  request  be- 
cause that  might  be  construed  as  a  trans- 
action of  business  by  way  of  taking  a 
vote.  I  had  said  to  him  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  no  votes  would  be  taken 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  finish.  I 
would  not  want  him  to  think  that  I  am 
permitting  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  go  through  here  for  a  pro  forma 
meeting  tomorrow,  when  if  he  were  here, 
he  might  object  to  it,  or  if  he  might  feel 
I  am  under  some  obligation  to  object 
to  it. 

The  Record  will  speak  for  itself.    I  only 
want  the  Record  to  show^  I  did  not  know 
the  majority  leader  was  going  to  file  a 
cloture  motion.    There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  have  known.    It  was  his  right. 
That  is  one  reason  he  Is  recognized  as  a 
great  leader.    I  did  not  know  it  until  re- 
cently.    I  ask  only.  If  it  is  to  be  filed, 
that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  signing 
it,  because  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close  after  we  have  made 
our  case— and  it  will  not  be  lengthy — in 
our  debate  on  home  rule.     I  know  the 
Senator  will  verify  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  talk  about  a  cloture  motion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  did  not  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  going  to  file  one.    The 
only  thing  we  talked  about  was  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.    When  the  Senator 
asked  me  to  lay  down  my  amendment,  I 
said,  in  consultation  with  others  working 
with  me  on  this  amendment,  I  hesitated 
to  do  so  because  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  might  be  made  and  I  would  not 
have  a  chance  to  make  my  argument. 

The  majority  leader  said  he  did  not 
think  it  would  happen.  He  would  urge 
that  it  not  happen. 

I  talked  to  the  Parliamentarian.  The 
Parliamentarian  said  I  could  offer  my 
amendment,  or  lay  it  down,  or  introduce 
it  again  as  an  amendment. 

I  said  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
could  lay  down  my  amendment  and  make 
my  speech  on  it,  so  it  wUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  be  on  the  desks  of  Sena- 
tors on  Monday. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  that 
is  the  framework  within  which  any  con- 
versation between  the  majority  leader 
and  me  took  place, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 
correct.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  not 
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until  the  !a.<it  hour  that  the  Senatnr  from 
Montana,  as  majority  leader,  made  up 
hl«  mind  as  to  what  he  was  Kolng  to  do. 
whether  he  would  .seek  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  UmltlnK  time, 
whether  he  would  move  to  table  the 
Morse  amendment,  or  whether  he  would 
file  a  cloture  miction 

The  first  was  very  appealing  to  me. 
The  last  two  were,  and  are.  obnoxious. 
But  there  are  times  when  it  ha*  to  be 
used 

Before  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oeoreia  Mr  RossillI  left  the  floor.  I 
told  him  of  my  Intention  He  was  fully 
aware  It  would  be  my  belief  he  would 
not  object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest pending,  because,  being  the  best 
parliamentarian  In  this  body,  he  Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  regular  motion 
could  be  made  to  come  in  at  9  o'clock, 
which  would  be  nondebatable.  and  which, 
I  assume,  would  pass.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  treating  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  ;Mr  Russell  1  with  the  re- 
spect due  him  and  on  the  basis  of  good 
faith. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  MORSE  Let  me  make  one  com- 
ment, .still  reserving  my  right  to  object, 
on  the  basis  of  my  relating  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

If  I  do  not  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  majority  leader, 
would  it  be  liis  judgment  that  would  not 
In  any  way  be  violating  any  understand- 
ing or  commitment  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Not  In  the  least. 

Mr.  MORSE  With  that  sUtement.  at 
least  for  the  moment.  I  withdraw  t.ie 
reservation 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, reservlne  the  rlgh^to  object,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  objecting.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  Senators  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  home  rule  bill  I  shall  Join 
in  opposition  to  it.  but  I  may  say.  speas- 
Ing  as  a  Senator,  and  not  as  the  assista  it 
majority  leader,  that  any  Senator  has  a 
right  to  file  a  cloture  motion  It  Is 
within  tho  right  of  any  Senator  to  do 
that.  If  he  can  get  16  Senators  to  sign  -.t. 
If  he  wants  it  filed  so  as  to  get  an  expedi- 
tious end  of  the  debate  It  being  under- 
stood that  there  will  be  time  for  debate 
to  make  both  sides  clear 

As  I  understand  :t.  the  rule  requires 
that  there  shall  be  l  hour  of  debate  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 

I  hope  that  the  pro  forma  session  will 
be  in  such  a  form  that  I  can  ^et  a  com- 
mittee report  filed   if  I  can  get  it  drafted 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  shall  amend  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  that  ef- 
fect, so  the  Senator  will  be  pn^)tected  in 
that  re.<pect 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE  I  do  recall  one  other 
Item  I  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  He  raised  specifically  the  point 
that  the  opponents  uf  the  amendment 
would  want  time  to  present  their  objec- 
tions to  the  amendment. 


1  have  before  me  a  portion  of  the 
transcript  of  today's  proceedings,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Mr  RcssELL  of  Oeorgta.  Whether  the  <11»- 
tingulahed  Senator  U  right  or  wrong,  he  la  a 
formidable  champion  of  any  poaltion  he 
assumes 

I  was  greatly  Interested  to  know  whether 
there  would  b«  any  unanimous-consent 
agreement  as  to  limitation  of  debate  this 
afternoon.  Until  recent  years.  It  was  always 
a  custotn  to  have  a  quorum  call  and  put 
everybody  on  notice  before  we  had  a  limita- 
tion on  debate. 

We  have  abandoned  that  practice  here  in 
the  last  several  years,  and  Senators  who 
might  wish  to  speak  come  m  and  (iiid  them- 
selves excluded  from  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
due  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 

I  have  seen  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  he  was  caught  In  that 
predicament.  I  have  seen  him  take  the  posi- 
tion that  he  was  going  to  object  to  any  unan- 
imouB-conaent  requeat. 

Mr  MoasK.  Mr  President.  I  give  the  Sen- 
ator assurance  that  I  not  only  wUl  not  offer 
any  unanimous-consent  request  to  limit 
debate,  but  also  that  I  wUi  object  to  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  anybody  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  Russzu.  of  Georgia.  I  am  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  that  statement. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

What  concerns  me  is  whether  or  not 
he  would  consider  that  I  should  object 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  for 
a  pro  forma  meeting  tomorrow,  al- 
though, as  the  Senator  said,  it  could  be 
held  anyway. 

Could  we  have  an  understanding  that 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  against 
my  amendment  can  speak  against  my 
Eimendment  tonight  or  tomorrow?  The 
session  could  be  pro  forma  to  the  extent 
that  we  could  have  speeches  on  the 
amendment,  and  then  have  time  on 
Monday,  to  meet  the  assurance  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  asked  for.  that 
there  would  be  time  available  for  those 
who  wish  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  expressed  an 
Interest  in  speaking  tomorrow 

I  should  like  to  restate  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today.  It  stand  In  adjournment 
until  9  o'clock  am  tomorrow,  and.  im- 
mediately upon  convening  and  without 
the  transaction  of  any  business,  the  Sen- 
ate then  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  Is  so  ordered 

UNANIMO0S-CONSBNT    AaaX«Mt>fT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Now  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  the  amendment  on  Monday 
next  be  equally  divided  between  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senator  from  Creorgia  i  Mr 
Russell  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^CER  Is  the 
time  limitation  to  begin  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  prayer'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  Is  correct 
There  will  be  no  morning  hour,  and  the 


time  will  be  divided  between  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  aiid  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  speak  this  afternoon  may 
speak.  There  will  be  no  unanimous- 
consent  request  seeking  to  bring  about 
votes.  Eind  the  time  may  be  used  as  Sen- 
ators see  fit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  he  knows  that,  while  I 
do  not  seek  unduly  to  prolong  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  wish  to  violate  any  agree- 
ment that  I  may  have  made. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pa-ssed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S  801  .\t\  act  to  Improve  the  baiance-of- 
payments  poelUon  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserve  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expend- 
itures; 

S  3500  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  MaJ  Gen  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazler.  Jr..  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral: and 

S.3834.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  in  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  i  H  R.  13161'  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 

EDUCATION       AMENDMENTS      OF 
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Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  H  R  13161  on  which  the 
message  was  just  received  from  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Lecislativx  Clerk  A 
bill  iHR  13161)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary'  schools 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  lan- 
Riiage  of  S  3046.  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R  13161)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  p as.se d. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
(HR.  13161)  was  passed. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  title  to  H.R. 
13161  be  appropriately  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  S.  3046  %vas  passed  yes- 
terday! and  that  S  3046  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  bill  'HR.  13161t  be  printed 
as  passed;  that  the  Senate  insist 
o\\  Its  amendment  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Morse.  Yarborough,  Clark.  Randolph, 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Prouty.  Javits.  and  Dominick 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1966 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14644)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
to  extend  it  for  3  years  and  for  other 
purfx>ses 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MOFISE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
Kratulale  the  majority  leader  on  the  Ini- 
tiative he  has  taken  in  filing  the  motion 
for  cloture.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  one 
of  the  Senators  who  signed  the  cloture 
motion. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
i.s  many  years,  if  not  many  decades,  over- 
due The  Senate,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  has  passed  home  rule  bills  time  after 
tune.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
10  years  ago.  for  my  sin  of  having  been 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  I  was  placed  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
where,  working  under  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1    we   brought   several  home  rtile 


bills  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  saw 
them  passed.  Here  we  are,  back  again 
where  we  started. 

Let  no  Senator  be  under  any  illusion 
as  to  why  the  home  rule  amendment  is 
being  attached  to  this  higher  education 
bill.  The  purpose  is  clear  indeed.  It  is 
that  if  we  attach  the  home  rule  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  bill,  and 
we  go  to  conference,  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  are  likely  to  be 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  to  take  a  far  more 
tolerant  view  toward  home  rule  than  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  traditionally  taken. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  parliamentar>- 
maneuver  which  one  would  wish  were  not 
necessary,  but  it  is  necessary  because  of 
the  obsolete,  archaic  riiles.  customs,  and 
manners  under  which  we  operate  in  this 
body — rules,  customs,  and  manners  to 
which  I  have  continuously  called  atten- 
tion throughout  the  last  10  years,  with- 
out having  much  luck  In  getting  any  of 
them  changed. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  procedure 
has  been  resorted  to  twice  this  year,  first 
in  connection  with  the  effort  to  engraft 
on  an  inoffensive  little  private  bill  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  one-man,  one-vote  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  second,  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  prayer  amendment,  where 
another  innocuous  and  relatively  unim- 
portant bill  was  used  as  a  vehicle  for  at- 
taching a  constitutional  amendment 
which  was  not  germane,  and  which  could 
never  have  been  reported  out  favorably 
from  a  committee.  We  did  the  same 
thing  in  connection  with  the  Stella 
School  District  some  years  ago.  on  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  bad  procedure.  It 
should  not  be  done.  But  until  we  can 
change  our  rules,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  respond  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  overwhelming  desire,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
but  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
give  Washington  some  form  of  home  rule. 
Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  ex- 
pedient for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote 
next  Monday. 

I  point  out,  particularly  to  our  friends 
in  the  Press  Gallery,  that  this  is  nc  gag 
procedure.  Under  the  cloture  rule,  rule 
XXn,  every  Senator  who  wishes  is  en- 
titled to  have  1  hour  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  cloture  motion,  which  is  home 
rule  for  the  District.  I  cannot  believe 
that  in  this  day  and  age,  objections  to 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  be  fully  explored  and  debated  by 
those  Senators  who  oppose  it,  each  one 
using  1  hour  for  that  purpose.  Limita- 
tions on  debate  have  frequently  been  put 
on  in  tWs  body  which  allowed  far  less 
time  than  1  hour  for  Senators  to  deal 
with  debate  on  subjects  far  more  impor- 
tant than  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Accordingly,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
cloture  motion  has  been  filed.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  it  will  be  productive 
with  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  on  Monday  and  that 
we  may  then  proceed  to  an  orderly  de- 


bate on  this  amendment,  during  the 
course  of  which  debate  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  recom- 
mending the  procedural  action  that  he 
has  taken.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  was 
not  awaie  he  had  the  sUghtest  ii-itention 
of  following  this  course  of  action. 

I  fully  expected  that  the  parliamentary 
obstacle  that  I  would  have  to  face  would 
be  a  proposal  to  lay  my  amendment  on 
the  table. 

I  may  still  have  to  ft.ce  it,  depending 
on  what  course  of  action  is  taken  next 
week.  I  am  ready  to  face  it,  but  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  is  certainly 
voluminous  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bates on  District  of  Columbia  home  rule. 
I  think  that  my  responsibility  in  this 
instance  is  to  limit  myself  for  the  most 
part  to  simply  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  and  a  pointing  out  of  the 
differences  between  this  amendment  and 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  earlier 
this  year. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  is  modi- 
fled  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
necessary  to  meet  the  primary  objections 
to  the  Senate  bill  raised  on  the  House 

side. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  did  not  know 
of  the  plans  of  the  majority  leader  to 
offer  a  cloture  motion.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  sign  the  motion  in  ad- 
vance of  the  announcement.  But  the 
majority  leader  very  kindly  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  ask  to  have  it  returned  to 
my  desk  to  sign  after  he  had  sent  it  to 
the  clerks  desk  for  public  reading. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  I  realize  that  it  is  perfectly 
in  order  for  a  Senator  to  offer  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  an  amendment  that 
is  not  germane  and  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  the  amendment 
can  be  offered  to  any  ordinary  piece  of 
legislation  or  even  to  an  appropriation 
bill  if  one  has  the  two-thirds  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  and  if  he  could  not  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote,  he  could  not  invoke 
cloture  anyway. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  such  an 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  because  the  Education  Commit- 
tee would  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter? 

I  would  assume  that  that  would  put 
the  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  in 
due  course  I  should  imagine  that  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  would  be  the  committee  that 
would  confer  on  the  matter 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  reply 
is  that  it  is  always  true  whenever  we  have 
legislation  in  the  Senate  by  way  of  a 
rider.  There  are  many  precedents  for 
having  done  that. 

Let  me  say,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  has  pointed  out— and  I 
am  not  at  all  happy  about  it^that  we 
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And  ourselves  In  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion In  which  this  course  of  action 
seemed  to  be  the  only  course  of  action 
we  could  follow  It  Is  necessary,  to  do 
what  I  think  is  sorely  needed  to  be  done, 
for  the  reasons  I  shall  shortly  set  forth 
In  my  speech  to  give  to  some  850.000  and 
more  f-r-lli^w  Americans  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  thf  rights  of  first-class  cltl- 
Miuhlp  the  right  to  vole  and  the  right 
to  self-goTern  themselves  in  connection 
with  their  municipal  affairs 

I  wLsh  that  we  would  not  ha'.e  to  try 
to  do  It  this  way  but  I  know  of  no  other 
procedural  avenue  open  to  us  that  offers 
any  hope  at  all 

Therefore,  after  pondering  It  at  great 
length  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
aa  the  proponents  of  this  procedure  could 
testify  if  I  called  them  to  the  witness 
stand  I  agreed  to  offer  the  home  rule 
rider 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  home  rule  es- 
tablished once  and  for  all  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  foUow  this  course  again 

Mr  President  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia home  rule  amendment  that  I  have 
submitted  is  an  ild  friend  of  the  Senate 
The  Senate  on  six  separate  occasions.  In 
the  81st  82d  84Lh.  85th.  86t,h  and  89th 
Congress»»s.  enacted  self-government  leg- 
islation for  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
substantially  the  same  form  as  the 
amendment  that  I  have  introduced 
today 

Because  the  Senate  has  passed  home 
rule  legislation  very  similar  to  tiie  home 
rule  amendment  I  am  offering  Uxlay.  I 
am  certain  tha:  the  amendment  should 
not  require  any  substantial  discussion 
The  amendment  I  shall  offer  Is  .substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  bill  pa.vsed  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  S  1118  That  bill  was 
supported  by  unanimous  vote  of  every 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

In  order  to  meet  objections  of  some 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  I  have 
made  three  or  four  changes  In  S  1118. 
I  have  done  this  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise In  order  that  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  m^iy  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  tnje  home  rule  legislation 
enacted  this  year 

I  realize  that  there  are  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  who  are 
opposed  to  the  home- rule  concept  My 
amendment  will  not  satisfy  those  Mem- 
bers. However  I  hope  that  the  5>enat« 
will  adopt  the  home  rule  amendment 
overwhelmingly  so  that  the  bill  may  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  order  that  the  House  may 
have  an  opptirtunlty  to  vote  on  It 

Because  the  rumor  has  been  spread 
that  my  home  rule  amendment  may  kill 
the  higher  education  bill.  I  wish  to  say 
at  the  outset  that.  In  my  judgment,  there 
la  no  substance  to  such  a  rumor  Should 
the  Senate  adopt  my  home  rule  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  bill  this 
afternoon,  or  next  week,  the  higher  edu- 
cation bin  would  then  go  to  conference 
Should  the  conferees  agree  to  keep  the 
hocne  rule  amendment  In  the  higher 
education  bill,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  approve 
or  modify  the  conference  report. 

The  higher  education  bill  has  wide- 
spread support  in  both  the  House  and 


the  Senate,  and  it  Is  not  conceivable  that 
such  an  amendment  could  possibly  kill 
the  higher  education  bill. 

President  John.son.  In  transmitting  the 
home  rule  proposal  to  the  Congress  last 
year,  stated : 

The  reaujration  of  bom«  rule  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Dutrlct  of  Columbia  must  no 
longer    be   delayed. 

I  completely  agree  with  my  President 
on  this  Issue 

My  amendment  will  provide  the  EMs- 
trlct  of  Columbia  with  an  elected  mayor, 
19-member  city  council.  14-member 
school  board,  and  nonvoting  delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  short. 
It  will  return  home  rule  to  the  residents 
of  the  District. 

The  city  council  would  have  local  leg- 
islative power.  Including  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing authority  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions and  reserve  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal,  amend,  or  initiate  local 
legislation  and  to  modify  or  revoke  the 
charter  Itself 

The  amendment  provides  legislative 
power  to  the  qualified  voters  by  initia- 
tive and  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  veto  legislation  en- 
acted through  the  Imtiatlve  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  Federal  Interest 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  my  amend- 
ment Is  Identical  In  most  respects  to  S. 
1118  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  It  differs  from  S  1118  in  only 
four  significant  respects:  First,  auto- 
matic appropriation  of  a  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  provided  by  S.  1118 
has  been  eliminated,  and  automatic  au- 
thorization of  a  Federal  payment  has 
been  substituted:  second,  all  elections 
in  the  District  will  be  nonpartisan,  and 
the  voting  age  will  be  21  Instead  of  18: 
third,  the  powers  of  the  President  have 
been  increased  to  protect  further  the  In- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  In  the 
District:  fourth,  the  autonomy  of  the 
School  Board  has  been  Increased. 

The  amendment  increases  the  annual 
Federal  payment  authorization  for  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  Under  my  amendment,  the 
Federal  payment  method  to  tn^  adoptt^d 
establishes  the  level  of  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  authorization  at  25  percent 
of  the  District  local  tax  revenues.  Includ- 
ing the  revenues  obtained  through  the 
motor  vehicle  registration  Such  an 
amendment  was  advocated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  during  hearings  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill 
The  amendment  wa,s  contained  in  the 
revenue  bill  when  ii  passed  the  Senate 
this  year 

The  following  tax  revenues  would  be 
included  in  the  base  of  the  propo.sal  for 
determining  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization property  tax.  income  and 
franchise  taxes,  sales  and  grass  receipts 
taxes.  Inheritance  and  estate  taxes,  deed 
recordation  tax.  and  general  fund  por- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle  registration 
revenue 

S  1118  both  authorued  and  appropri- 
ated an  annual  payment  to  the  District 
from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
.Also.  S   1118  measured  the  amount  of  the 


annual  Federal  pa>'ment  by  means  of  a 
formula  based  pnmarily  on  the  estimated 
amount  of  revenue  that  the  District 
would  obtain  In  taxes  from  the  Federal 
Government  if  the  functions  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  Government  were 
subject  to  taxation  The  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  permitting  Itself  to  be  taxed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia 

In  summarj'.  the  effect  of  the  cnange 
is  twufold  any  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  must  still  be  appropriated  each 
year  by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  the  amount  of 
Federal  payment  authorized  by  thi' 
amendment  Is  a  percentage.  25  percent, 
of  the  tax  revenues  raised  by  the  District 
for  its  own  account 

ELECTIONS 

Several  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
method  of  voting  The  most  significant 
is  that  all  elections  will  be  nonpaitisaii 
This  means  that  ballots  and  voting  ma- 
chines may  show  no  party  affiliation.^ 
emblems,  or  slogans  Under  8  1118.  ail 
elections  were  partisaji  except  elections 
for  the  School  Board,  which  were  to  bo 
conducted  on  a  nonpartl.san  ba.sls 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr  BIBLE  I  know  of  the  Senator- 
longtime  friendship  and  fights  and  bat- 
tles for  home  rule.  We  have  marched 
up  and  down  the  Hill  about  as  often  on 
this  subject  as  any  subject  that  has  ever 
been  trotted  out  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
It  is  one  that  we  have  worked  on  many 
times  I  think  the  Senate  has  passed  It 
on  six  separate  occasions 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  somewhat  un- 
usual procedure.  I  believe  that  In  this 
particular  instance  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Ls  justified  In  making  this  at- 
tempt because  of  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Tlie  record  will  show  that  when  the 
Senate  passed  Its  home  rule  bill  and  the 
House  pas.sed  its  bill  m  another  form  that 
the  Senate  immediately  appointed  con- 
ferees. Tho  appointment  of  Senate  con- 
ferees occurred  on  the  5th  of  April  of 
this  year  Since  that  date  and  In  the 
Intervening  months  there  has  been  no 
meeting  of  House  and  Senate  conferees 
to  resolve  differences  In  the  bills  for  the 
reason  that  the  House  has  never  acted  to 
appoint  conferee.^ 

The  bill  that  we  hammered  out  last 
vear  and  sent  to  the  House  was  a  com- 
plete home  rule  bill.  In  my  view  It  Is 
an  excellent  home  rule  bill.  As  is  true 
with  any  legislation.  I  think  It  can  be 
Improved,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  proposing  today  contains  a 
number  of  improvements 

I  recognize  that  the  House-passed  and 
the  Senate -passed  home  rule  bills  have 
many  major  differences  They  were  far 
apart  Yet.  I  felt  convinced  then,  and  I 
feel  convinced  now.  that  conferees  could 
sit  down  around  a  table  and  hammer 
out  some  type  of  legislation  to  move  the 
cause  of  home  rule  either  forward  or  to 
final     fruition — preferably     the     latter. 


But  when  we  have  no  conferees  with 
whom  we  can  meet,  we  can  hardly  move 
that  cause  forward  or  to  final  fruition. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  the 
No,  1  fighter  for  home  rule  for  many 
years.  I  do  not  know  for  how  many 
years,  but  It  has  been  a  good  20  years. 
i  have  been  In  the  Senate  11  years,  and 
I  know  that  he  has  been  active  during 
all  of  those  years  to  bring  home  rule  to 
the  District 

As  an  aside,  it  Is  significant  that  within 
the  last  2  days,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  voted  to  give  an 
elected  Governor  to  Guam.  They  have 
a  self-elected  legislature  there  now.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  favorably  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee a  bill  to  give  Guam.  In  1970.  Its 
first  elected  Governor.  It  is  rather 
ironic  that  we  would  give  Guam  the  full 
right  of  self-government,  and  fail  to  do 
so  in  the  Nation  s  Capital,  where  there 
are  over  850.000  i>eople. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  efforts  and  his  fight  in  this  field. 
A  number  of  chan.ges  have  been  made, 
which  I  think  improve  the  bill.    I  do  not 
know   whether   the   Senator   has   com- 
mented on  the  changes. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  have  started. 
Mr.     BIBLE.     I     thought     that     the 
change   as   to   automatic   Federal   pay- 
ment was  completely  justified,  and  I  still 
think  -so.    It  caused  problems  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  we  had  a  record  vote  on  that 
particular  section  of  the  bill,  and  it  car- 
ried.   However,  it  did  not  pass  by  a  great 
majority,  because  it  was  felt  that  this  was 
an  attempt  to  bypass  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.    I  think  that  correction 
in  this  regard  is  realization  of  good  legis- 
lative ability  to  get  things  done.    I  share 
the  view  that  it  will  be  easier  to  pass  a 
home  rule  bill  with  the  automatic  appro- 
priation provision  removed.    I  commend 
him  for  taking  it  out.     It  was  used  by 
some  in  the  past  as  a  reason  for  not 
supporting  home  rule,  and  I  am  glad  that 
particular  obstacle  has  been  removed. 

I  believe  another  area  of  controversy 
was  the  question  of  the  elections  being 
either  partisan  or  nonpartisan.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  very 
consistent  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
as  the  earlier  home  rule  bills  acted 
upon  by  our  committee  did  not  contain 
authority  for  partisan  elections.  Thus. 
in  my  view  another  area  of  controversy 
has  been  removed  from  the  home  rule 
bill. 

I  think  that  the  other  changes  he 
makes  are  equally  worthwhile.  Another 
change,  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Is  wise.  Likewise, 
I  can  find  no  fault  with  increasing  the 
autonomy  of  the  school  board.  All  these 
changes  are  improvements.  I  think  It  Is 
a  better  bill  now  than  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  last  year. 

I  hope  that  somewhere  along  the  way. 
with  whatever  parliamentary  problems 
we  might  have  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week,  home  rule  will  finally  come  to  the 
Nations  Capital.  The  method  used, 
though  unusual,  and  possibly  imorth- 
odox.  might  be  subject  to  certain  points 
of  order.    Nevertheless  It  seems  to  me  to 


be  justified,  in  the  posture  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  listened.  In  my  opinion,  to  the 
most  Influential  and  powerful  source  of 
support  for  home  rule  that  exists  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  my  leader. 
That  does  not  mean  that  he  is  my  leader 
in  following  the  procedure  that  I  am  fol- 
lowing in  this  instance.  I  assume  sole 
and  complete  responsibility  for  that  pro- 
cedure. However,  he  is  my  leader  in  con- 
nection with  seeking  to  attain  home  rule 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  is  true  that  starting  in  1946,  after  I 
had  been  in  the  Senate  but  a  year,  then 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  was  urging  home 
rule.  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  either 
a  cosponsor  or  an  author  of  every  home 
rule  bill  since  that  time. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  takes  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  to  give 
to  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  life  and  the  strength  that  it  needs; 
and  Senator  Bible  has  done  just  that. 

All  that  I  am  seeking  to  do  this  after- 
noon, in  the  presentation  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  presented,  is  really  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  Senator  Bible  so 
far  as  his  home  rule  objective  Is  con- 
cerned. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  when 
Senator  Bible  speaks  this  afternoon  and 
gives  his  support  to  this  amendment, 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  take  a 
very  long  and  hard  and  favorable  look 
at  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  offered,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  said,  in  somewhat  un- 
orthodox parliamentary  form.  I  do  not 
think  that  It  is  going  to  surprise  any- 
body to  find  the  Senator  from  Oregon  a 
bit  unorthodox  when  In  his  judgment 
lack  of  orthodoxy  can  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  for  reasons  I  shall  now 
set  forth,  I  think  we  are  serving  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  I  am  delighted  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  again  with  the 
chairman  of  my  committee  in  support  of 
home  rule  for  more  than  800.000  fellow 
Americans  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  excellent 
and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  In  support  of  my 
amendment,  I  was  discussing  the  matter 
of  nonpartisan  elections. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  pointed 
out  in  his  speech,  I  proposed  nonpartisan 
elections  in  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed  last  year.  I  was  voted  down  in 
committee,  but  after  the  majority 
worked  Its  will,  I,  of  course,  supported 
the  bill  with  the  partisan  election  In  It. 
As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible]  pointed  out,  that  proposal  raised 
serious  opposition  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  It  seemed  to  me  that 
commonsense  warranted  my  eliminating 
it  from  the  amendment  I  have  offered 

today.  ,    ^. 

The  change  to  nonpartisan  elections 
has  automatically  resulted  In  two  other 


changes.    First,  the  guarantee  of  minor- 
ity  party  representation  on  the  District 
council  as  contained  in  S.  1118  Is  elimi- 
nated.   The  concept  of  party  representa- 
tion is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  non- 
partisan  elections.     Second,   the   party 
primaries  have  been  replaced  by  a  non- 
partisan primary  in  which  the  two  can- 
didates recei\-ing  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  each  ofBce  are  declared  the  win- 
ners.   The  winners  of  the  primary  then 
face  each  other  in  the  general  election. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  a  city  goverrunent 
set  up  with  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment vested  in  the  people,  and  at  a  later 
time  they  can  follow  such  course  of  ac- 
tion as  they  may  wish  to  follow  in  mod- 
ifying such  matters  as  the  form  of  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  the  District. 

Although  the  amendment  contem- 
plates that  elections  be  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  each  even  numbered 
year,  as  did  S.  1118,  there  is  a  special 
provision  providing  that  the  first  election 
be  held  in  1967.  The  mechanics  of  pro- 
viding this  first  election  are  relatively 
simple.  Each  person  elected  wUl  serve  a 
term  1  year  shorter  than  his  term  would 
have  been  had  the  first  election  been 
delayed  until  1968.  For  example,  the 
mayor's  first  term  will  be  3  years  instead 
of  the  normal  four. 

The  final  change  made  in  the  election 
procedure  is  that  the  minimum  age  for 
voting  has  been  raised  to  21  years. 
S.  1118  would  have  permitted  18-year- 
old  men  and  women  to  vote. 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWER 


Mr.  President,  as  to  the  Presidential 
power  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada    [Mr.    Bible],    the    amendment 
gives  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  authority  to  insure  that  the  interest 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  adequately  protected.     Whenever 
the  President  deems  it  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to  adequately  protect 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  in  the  District,  he  may  as- 
sume command  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department.    Further,  whenever  the 
President  deems  it  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  order  to  maintain  public  order 
in  the  District,  he  may  designate  such 
persons  as  he  deems  appropriate — includ- 
ing members  of  the  Armed  Forces — as 
special  policemen  in  the  District.    These 
special  policemen  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department   and  the  U.S.   Park 
Service. 

Of  course,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  that 
residual  power  vested  in  the  President  as 
far  as  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  case  violations  of 
the  law  get  to  the  point  that  law  and 
order  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the 
mayor  of  the  city  would  not  be  in  the 
position  to  call  upon  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  order  out  the  National  Guard 
in  order  to  maintain  law  and  order.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  necessary.  I  think,  to 
assure  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  Federal  interest 
involved,  will  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
ceed to  intervene  to  the  degree  that  Is 
set  forth  in  the  amendment. 
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INDIPENDENT    SCHOOL    BOAJU) 


Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dependent School  Board,  the  School 
Board  established  by  the  amendment  has 
more  autonomy  than  the  Schrxil  Board 
under  S  1118  Under  the  amendment, 
title  to  the  property  now  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Education  will  vest  In  the 
new  School  Board  the  School  Board  will 
have  the  power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  In 
Its  own  name,  and  the  School  Board  will 
have  the  power  to  acquire  and  dispose  of 
property  arad  the  power  of  condemnation. 

The  school  tx)ard  will  not  have  inde- 
pendent financing  authority  A.s  was 
the  case  under  S  1118.  its  budget  must 
be  approved  by  the  District  Council. 
However,  the  mayor  may  not  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  council  with  re- 
spect to  the  school  board  s  request  to  the 
council  for  funds,  as  he  was  empowered 
to  do  under  S  1118 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
is  a  very  modest  amendment  Though  I 
know  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  not  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  It,  it  will  give  the  people  of 
the  Nations  Capital  an  opportunity  to 
govern  themselves — an  opportunity 
which  I  am  certain  they  will  execute  re- 
sponsibly and  wisely 

Mr.  President,  up  to  this  point  I  have 
confined  my  remarks  to  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment.  I  owed  it  to  the 
thousands  of  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  stand  t)ehlnd  me  in  my 
attempt  to  obtain  a  vote  on  home  rule 
before  adjournment  I  owe  It  to  the 
committees  with  whom  I  have  worked 
very  closely  and  in  conferences  with 
them  agreed  to  follow  the  course  of  ac- 
tion I  am  following  today  from  a  par- 
liamentary standpoint,  to  at  least  spread 
In  the  Record  tonight  In  broad  brush- 
strokes the  main  contentions  why  I 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives  In 
the  Congress,  cannot  Justify  denylni?  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  municipal  self-cnvemment. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  home 
rule  will  eventually  be  achieved  in  the 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  and.  according  to 
the  old  advertising  slogan  If  eventually. 
why  not  now''  I  think  that  now  is  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  we  can  run  the 
rlak — and  I  repeat  the  word  "risk" — of 
denying  to  more  than  800.000  people  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  guarantee 
of  flrst-class  cltizen.ship  We  should  not 
forget  that  history  is  on  our  side  The 
District  of  Columbia  had  home  rule  In 
the  past  and  I  am  sure  it  will  have  it 
acain.  In  my  judgment,  the  hour  is  late 
and  In  the  days  immediately  ahead  I 
shall  continue  the  fight  I  first  undertook 
in  the  Senate  some  20  years  ago  to  bring 
to  the  city  of  Washington  an  effective 
and  meaningful  home  rule  charter  I 
am  continuing  my  efforts  to  gain  home 
rule  by  offering  the  amendment  to  the 
higher  education  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  President,  in  the  early  days  I  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  home  rule 
issue,  following  the  leadership  of  another 
great  chairman  of  the  Senate  Wstrlct  of 
Columbia  Committee  the  late  Matt 
Neely.    of    West    Virginia,    one    of    the 


soimdest  and  liberal  statesmen  with 
whom  I  have  worked  In  my  years  in  the 
Senate  His  bill  was  referred  to  on  many 
occasions  as  the  Neely  home  rule  bill,  of 
which  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  along 
with  many  other  Senators 

After  Senator  Neely  died,  I  started 
introducing  home  rule  bills  as  the  author 
of  them,  based  upon  the  Neely  bill,  and 
I  have  Edways  referred  to  them  tis  the 
Morse-Neely  bills.  In  fact.  In  a  me- 
morial honoring  him  at  this  moment,  I 
would  refer  to  this  amendment  as  the 
Morse-Neely  amendment  because  the 
.substantive  content  of  the  amendment  Is 
completely  in  line  with  the  home  rule 
philosophy  of  that  great  liberal,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  who  served  In 
this  body  for  so  many  years — Matt  Neely. 

I  think  it  Is  well  that  we  give  some 
thought  to  those  who  have  walked  across 
the  carpet  of  this  Chamber  in  years  gone 
by,  working  and  fighting  for  first-class 
citizenship  by  way  of  self-government 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — and  Matt  Neely  was  a  giant 
among  them 

In  my  Judgment,  the  citizens  of  the 
Nations  Capital  have  demonstrated 
great  patience  throughout  their  long 
fight  to  attain  home  rule  I  believe  that 
action  must  now  be  taken  by  the  89th 
Congress  to  bring  to  fruition  the  efforts 
that  many  thousands  of  District  of 
Columbia  citizens  have  undertaken  in 
support  of  home  rule  legislation  over  the 
past  many  years 

We  cannot  on  any  ground  whatso- 
ever— and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
sensible  argument  that  would  Justify  it — 
deny  to  the  830.000  people  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  same  rights  of  citizen- 
ship that  citizens  of  other  States  receive 

The  home  rule  issue.  In  my  Judgment, 
overshadows  almost  every  other  Issue  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Until  home 
rule  Is  attained.  Washington.  DC.  will 
be  a  source  of  sJiame  to  the  country 

Millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  do  not  and  cannot  understand 
our  boasts  about  democracy  and  freedom, 
and  our  denial  of  It  In  the  Capital  City  of 
the  Republic  Until  Washington.  DC. 
attains  home  rule,  it  will  remain  a 
colonial  dependency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Its  850.000  residents  have  all 
the  obligations  of  citizenship,  but  are 
denied  any  efTectlve  voice  in  the  conduct 
of  their  local  affairs 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  Justification  for  denying  self- 
government  to  the  citizens  of  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  any  more  than 
there  is  to  deny  self-goveniment  rights 
to  the  citizens  of  the  capital  cities  of  the 
50  States  in  the  Union. 

We  never  hear  It  argued  that  State 
legislatures  should  administer  the  State 
capitals  of  the  Union  We  never  hear 
It  argued  that  the  citizens  of  State 
capitals  should  have  to  "enjoy"  a  dis- 
crimination— If  we  want  to  call  it  an  "en- 
joyment'— In  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. But  Mr  President.  I  think  we 
should  stop  denying  home  rule  to  the 
more  than  800.000  citizens  In  the  District. 
Surely  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  deny  It  to 
them  on  the  basis  of  any  concealed  moti- 


vation that  they  should  be  denied  it  be- 
cause mere  than  50  percent  of  them  are 
Negroes 

However,  that  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
ugly  realities  of  the  situation. 

That  happens  to  be  one  of  the  "under 
the  rug'  reasons  for  denial  to  more  than 
800.000  fellow  Americans  of  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  in  municipal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  so  many 
times  that  in  my  years  of  service  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I  have 
come  to  learn  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  powerful  opposition  to  home  rule 
in  the  District  over  the  years  has  been 
the  concern  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
opponents  that  If  the  jjeople  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  given  the  right  to 
elect  a  mayor,  they  might  elect  a  colored 
person  mayor 

My  reply  to  that  has  always  been  that 
if  free  men  and  women  decide  in  their 
judgment  the  best  qualified  person  to 
serve  as  mayor  of  the  Di.strlct  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  colored  person,  man  or  woman, 
they  should  be  guaranteed  the  precious 
right  of  freedom  to  elect  such  a  person 
as  mayor 

Mr  President,  we  came  face  to  face 
with  this  issue  at  a  time  when  Senator 
Matt  Neely  was  still  In  the  Senate.  We 
were  having  home  rule  hearings  and  I 
dropped  into  the  legislative  hopper  an 
amendment  calling  for  the  election  of 
a  mayor  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  was  in  1953  At  that  time.  I  had 
been  put  back  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commitee  by  the  Senate,  after  I  had 
had  taken  away  from  me  all  my  commit- 
tee assignments  in  this  body  because  I 
had  exercised  honest  independence  of 
judgment  in  1952  and  had  resigned  from 
the  Republican  Party. 

At  that  time,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
decided  that  I  should  be  disciplined,  and 
the  discipline  took  the  fonn  of  taking 
away  from  me  all  my  committee  a.ssign- 
ments  and  assigning  me  to  new  commit- 
tees After  a  rather  prolonged  period 
of  time  before  the  Seimte  could  make 
up  its  mind  just  where  they  were  goinii 
to  put  me— I  think  it  was  6  weeks — they 
decided  to  put  me  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

They  could  not  have  put  me  on  two 
more  Important  committees  so  far  as 
performing  service  In  the  public  interest 
was  concerned 

Putting  me  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee placed  me  In  the  position  that  I 
could  oppose,  from  a  committee  posi- 
tion, the  President  Eisenhower  giveaway 
program  in  the  field  of  public  utilities, 
known  as  the  partnership  scheme,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  giving  away  the 
power  of  the  resources  of  multiple-pur- 
pose dams  at  a  return  far  below  their 
value  to  the  private  utilities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Placing  me  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  started  my  drive  against  the  Ei- 
senhower partnership  giveaway  scheme 
and  succeeded,  as  the  record  will  show, 
in  obtaining  appropriations  for  dam  after 
dam  which  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion was  not  recommending  because  they 
were  not  to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  a 
partnership  scheme. 


Thus,  today,  there  stands  in  my  State. 
In  all  its  economic  majesty  a  series  of 
multiple-purpose  dams,  the  power  re- 
sources belonging  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  rather  than  to  private 
utilities,  and  the  returns  from  those  dams 
from  the  electric  power  generated  belong- 
ing to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
and  proceeding  to  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  ray  State 
will  always  be  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Senate  for  disciplining  me  in  1953  by  put- 
ting me  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
f  also  want  to  say  that  I  owe  thanks  to 
the  Senate  for  putting  me  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  There  have 
been  forces  both  in  Congress  and  In  the 
District  which  would  like  to  get  me  off: 
but  now.  with  my  seniority  rights,  I  can 
stay  on,  and  I  intend  to  stay  on  as  long 
as  I  serve  the  people  of  my  country  in  the 

"  In  1953,  I  offered  a  home  rule  amend- 
ment for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  I 
asked  for  public  hearings  on  it.  My  own 
interpretation  is  that  by  this  time  my 
colleagues  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  might  have  had  some  second 
thoughts  as  to  their  consciences  in  re- 
1,'ard  to  the  action  they  had  taken  against 
me.  Perhaps  they  felt  a  little  sorry  for 
me.  and  they  granted  me  a  public  hear- 
ing. I  well  remember  those  public  hear- 
ings. 

I  went  fishing,  so  to  speak,  in  my  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  in  those  hearings. 
It  did  not  lake  me  long  to  dredge  up  the 
ugly  racist  fact  that  some  witnesses  were 
opposed  to  the  election  of  a  mayor  be- 
cause a  colored  person  might  be  elected 
mayor. 

That  created  in  me  a  dedicated  deter- 
mination to  see  to  it  that  we  would  do 
what  we  could  to  stamp  out  that  ugly 
racist  attitude  that  prevailed  amorig 
•some  of  the  opponents  of  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  remember  that  when  we  came  to  a 
final  vote  in  committee,  I  asked  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  As  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  know,  sometimes  when  we  get  a 
rollcall  vote  we  get  a  vote  that  is  differ- 
ent than  on  a  voice  vote,  because  that 
puts  Senators  on  record.  I  received  con- 
sent to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

One  of  my  close  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee  said,    "Wayne,   If   you   get   this 
amendment  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
will  vote  for  it.    It  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  have  got  to  vote  against  it  here  because 
I  am  committed  against  it.  but  that  com- 
mitment does  not  go  to  my  vote  on  the 
floor."    I  said.  "What  do  you  mean,  you 
are  committed  against  it?     You  mean 
that  my  amendment  Is  a  good  one,  but 
you  will  not  vote  for  it?" 
He  said.  "You  know  how  it  works." 
I  said.  "No.  I  dont  know  how  it  works. 
If  it  is  a  good  amendment,  you  should 
vote  for  It." 

I  always  said  that  I  had  2h^  votes 
against  me.  because  three  votes  were 
registered  against  me,  and  one  who  voted 
against  me  voted  for  It  when  It  got  to 
the  floor.  I  said,  goodnaturedly.  to  him, 
when  he  said  he  felt  committed  to  vote 
against  me  In  committee,  "Have  you  told 
the  people  of  your  State?" 


He  said.  "I  knew  you  would  ask  me 

that."  .^,      ,    , 

He  voted  against  me  in  committee,  but 
he  voted  for  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr  President.  I  give  that  backgrotmd 
of  the  home  rule  battles  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  I  think  the  opposi- 
tion to  any  mayor  on  a  race  issue  has 
greatly  diminished  over  the  years.  I 
think  more  and  more  people  now  know 
that  one  caimot,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. Justify  such  argtmaents  any  more. 

We  still  do  not  have  home  rule,  and  I 
think  the  best  assurance  we  can  give  that 
that  attitude  of  racial  discrimination  will 
not  any  longer  control  in  regard  to  home 
rule  Is  to  fight  for  home  rule.  Let  us 
vote  for  It.  Then  we  remove  any  suspi- 
cion that  people  are  opposed  to  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  because  it 
might  result  In  the  election  of  a  colored 
person  as  mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  the  only  southern  Seiiator  to 
vote  to  protect  the  Senator  from  Oregon's 
seniority  at  the  time  the  vote  occurred 
on  the  question.  I  do  not  regret  the  vote. 
But  can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  com- 
mittees he  was  on  at  that  time  besides 
the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  that  time  I  had  been 
on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  my 
southern  colleagues  may  now  wish  they 
had  voted  for  the  Senator  to  remain 
there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  not  only  kind  to  me  on  that 
occasion,  but  I  remember  the  conversa- 
tions we  had.  and  his  explanation  as  to 
why  he  did  not  think  that  was  a  sound 
course  of  action. 

The  Senator  will  remember  at  that 
time.  In  a  Democratic  conference,  the 
vote  was  19  to  19,  there  were  19  Senators 
voting  to  leave  me  where  I  was  and  19 
Senators  voting  to  go  along  with  a  pro- 
gram to  take  me  off,  and  that  deadlock 
was  finally  broken  by  one  vote. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
deserves,  and  he  does  have,  my  everlast- 
ing gratitude  for  the  support  he  gave 
me  at  that  time — not  only  the  support. 
but  the  advice  he  gave  to  me  at  that  time. 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  that 
occurred  after  he  and  I,  in  behalf  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  had  taken  a 
trip  across  Europe  and  across  North  Af- 
rica and  Into  parts  of  the  Par  East,  under 
the  assignment  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  make  an  inspection  of  our 
military  installations.  He  knows  that 
some  of  our  findings  showed  shocking 
waste  and  mismanagement  and  inefBci- 
ency.  But  I  will  never  forget  the  lessoris 
I  learned  as  I  traveled  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  In  the  conduct  of  this 
investigation  and  inspection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Looking 
back  on  the  matter,  when  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana made  the  inspection  and  came 


back  we  gave  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  report  showing  the  waste  in 
the  construction  of  these  bases  overseas 
was  absolutely  fabulous.  We  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  we  were  not  get- 
ting any  cooperation  from  France  by  way 
of  construction,  that  we  were  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  we  suggested 
that  the  bases  be  constructed  on  an  au- 
stere basis.  Now  we  are  being  made  to 
vacate  those  bases.  We  are  being  told 
to  go  home.  I  think  the  Senator  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  if  Senators  will  read  the  1952 
report  we  made  after  we  made  that  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana was  the  chairman  of  that  trip. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  that  trip  convinced  me  that 
foreign  aid  needed  to  be  greatly  revised. 
That  is  why  I  have  developed  increasing 
criticism  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
urging  that  it  be  reformed  and  that  nev.- 
procedures  be  adopted  and  new  criteria 
be  developed. 

I  remember  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  being  at  one  of  our  major 
airbases  built  In  France,  on  which  we 
were  advised  not  a  single  jet  plane  could 
land  because  there  ■would  have  probably 
been  a  serious  disaster  if  it  had  landed 
there  The  cement  on  the  runways 
could  not  take  a  fast-moving  jet  plane  in 
landing.  He  and  I  kicked  out  of  the 
nmway.  ■with  the  toes  of  our  shoes,  rocks, 
some  of  them  half  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg. 
some  slightly  larger.  The  miliUry  offi- 
cials advised  us  that  they  could  not  use 
the  base  because  they  would  crash  their 
jet  planes  in  landing.  It  was  built  by 
the  French. 

■What  did  ■we  have  to  do?  Pay  the 
French  to  put  another  covering  over  the 
runwavs.  out  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money.  That  was  a  typical  example 
of  waste. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  point 
we  made  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
$100  million  on  a  piece  of  property,  we 
ought  to  have  some  assurance  that  we 
will  be  permitted  to  stay  there  a  while. 
Mr.  MORSE.  We  could  not  get  that 
assurance,  and  we  had  to  yield  to  the 
French  on  every  one  of  their  proposals 
for  construction  of  the  airports.  That 
was  in  1952.  It  helped  me  reach  my  de- 
cision to  leave  the  Republican  Party. 

Going  back  to  the  subject  of  home  rule, 
nearly  200  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation.   The  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy denies  the  citizens  of  its  own  seat 
of  National  Goverrunent,  political  rights 
and  privileges  granted  in  50  States  of  the 
Union.    No  city  can  achieve  greatness.  In 
my  judgment,  unless  it  can  conduct  its 
own  local  affairs  in  a  democratic  fashion. 
To  conduct  local  affairs  in  a  democratic 
fashion  requires  that  the  citizens  of  a 
city  elect  responsible  public  officials  to 
formulate  local  public  policy.    Washing- 
ton. D.C..  is  probably  one  of  the  very  few 
cities  In  the  free  world  that  does  not  deal 
with  its  local  problems  In  this  maimer. 

■While  it  can  be  argued,  and  maybe  it  is 
true,  that  Congress  provides  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  more  city  councilmen  than 
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♦«,  it  ^r.  mrnnHnv    ftnd  1  am      tried   to   develop    public    support    for    seU- 
facle  case  for  it  on  Monday,  and  I  am  ^.^^^^  and  representation  in  congress 


The  Union  will  a£slst  In  any  way  that  It 
can   to  accomplish  the  mayor-council   con- 
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there  exist  In  any  other  city — 535.  to  b* 
exact — Its  citizens  m  no  way  can  hold 
these  aldermen  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions relatinK  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Ln  e&sence.  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  have  a  change  In  their 
city  council,  so  to  .speak,  only  when  clU- 
lens  throughout  this  country  defeat  In- 
cumbents and  elect  new  Members  of 
Congress  This  inability  of  local  cltizer\s 
to  hold  public  officials  resporisible  for 
thedr  public  actions  accentuates  the  crisis 
5urroundlr\g  many  of  this  city  s  problems 
Tourists  often  forget  that  the  city  of 
Washington  Is  more  than  these  beauti- 
ful monument  grounds,  wide  streets,  in- 
teresting mus«>umi.  with  impre.ssive  art 
collections,  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.  It  is  more  than  a  tourist  at- 
traction. It  is  a  City  that  must  con^  to 
grips  with  health  and  welfare  problems 
of  Its  citizens  It  Is  a  city  that  must  as- 
sure better  education  for  lus  adulUs  and 
children.  It  must  solve  its  tran.sportallon 
crisis,  end  the  pollution  of  its  air  and 
water,  make  its  decaymg  commercial  dis- 
trict vita!  and  vUo.'-ou.s  rebuild  its  .slum 
areas,  provide  economic  and  cultural  op- 
portunities for  lens  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens,  end  racial  injustice  and  provide 
equality  of  opportunity 

The  manner  In  which  the  citizens  of 
this  great  city  are  able  to  handle  these 
problems  will  determine  whether  it 
achieves  greatness  or  continues  to  blun- 
der, flounder,  and  operate  on  a  continu- 
ous crisis  basis  I  believe  that  citizens 
of  the  Nation  s  Capital  can  and  will  han- 
dle their  problems  well  Solutions  to  the 
major  problems  of  this  city  have  not  been 
achieved  under  the  present  commissioner 
form  of  government. 

The  prevalence  of  poverty,  with  Its  ac- 
companying human  misery,  in  WashlnK- 
ton  ranks  as  Wd.shmgton's  single  most 
important  economic  and  social  problem 
But  fundamental  solutions  for  ending 
poverty  by  education,  eliminating  slum 
housing  developmg  a  welfare  system 
sensitive  to  human  needs,  establishing 
good  police-community  relations,  are 
either  dealt  with  on  an  emergency  or 
crisis  basLs.  or  not  at  all 

District  of  Columbia  residents  cannot 
expect  Members  of  Congress  to  devote 
long  hours  of  attention  to  District  of  Co- 
liimbia  problems  The  pressures  of  work 
an  a  Member  of  Congress  are  so  great 
that  It  is  nearly  Impossible  to  devote  the 
time  and  attention  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  wide  range  of  problems  confronting 
this  city  These  pressures  of  time  are 
Increasing  each  year 

I  am  offering  my  amendment  after 
consultation  with  many  advocates  of 
home  rule,  both  in  the  Congress  and  In 
the  Washington  community,  because  It 
seems  to  oflfer  the  only  real  hope  of  being 
adopted  in  this  session  of  Congress  If 
It  la  adopted  In  the  Senate.  It  will  go  to 
eociference  with  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
liAtoor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  disUn- 
gulahed  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Jatzts],  will  make  comments  In  support 
of  the  amendm<;nt  that  I  am  offering  to- 
dfty.     I  bring  to  U>c  Senate  a  bipartisan 


amendment  A  number  of  Senators  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  will  make 
perfectly  clear,  on  Monday,  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  amendment.  All  that, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  needed  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  its  merits  My  chal- 
lenge is.  give  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  no  question  of  its  pas.slng  the  Sen- 
ate Give  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  adopted  in  the 
House 

No  one  In  or  out  of  Congress  knows 
better  than  I  the  parliamentary  problems 
that  lie  ahead  In  the  cause  of  home  rule 
In  this  session  of  Congress.  Congress,  In 
my  Judgment,  must  face  the  Issue,  for  all 
across  America  in  many  of  our  cities, 
there  is  turmoil,  and  there  is  great  con- 
cern about  givir^g  to  all  Americans,  irre- 
spective of  the  color  of  their  skin,  first- 
class  citizerishlp  rights. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  me  as  I  have  gone 
about  the  coimtry  to  find  increasing 
knowledge  about  and  Interest  in  the 
problem  of  the  denial  of  home  rule  or 
self-government  In  the  EMstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  next  few  days  it  will  be 
determined  whether  the  .American  people 
have  sufficiently  advised  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  of  their  desire  to 
end  this  unconscionable  discrimination 
against  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Imagine  850  000  people  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  being  denied  the  right  to 
elect  the  aldermen,  the  mayor,  and  the 
school  board,  and  being  denied  the  right 
to  really  engage  in  government  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  affairs  of  their  own 
municipality 

I  know  the  arguement  that  is  made 
against  home  rule — that  this  Is  a  Fed- 
eral city      That  Is  not  the  reason 

I  hope  that  wUhln  the  next  few  days 
we  shall  see  a  new  day  dawn  and  that, 
at  long  last,  we  place  850  000  fellow- 
Americans  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  180  million 
people  from  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
States, 

Home  rule  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
the  Congress  will  give  up  Its  constitu- 
tional power  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Certainly,  it  cannot  be  argiied  that 
the  election  of  a  mayor  or  a  school  board 
Is  a  Federal  question  The  truth  l.s.  it  Ls 
a  local  question  My  home  rule  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  elected  mayor,  an 
elected  city  council,  an  elected  -school 
board,  and  nonpartisan  elections 

True  home  rule  legislation  has  passed 
the  Senate  on  six  occasions,  I  have 
worked  consistently  m  behalf  of  favor- 
able action  on  thase  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  many  of  those  bills 

But,  Mr  President,  we  would  be  greatly 
aided  In  the  eleventh-hour  drive  for 
home  rule  Ir.  the  District  of  Columbia  If 
the  President,  who  has  indicated  time 
and  time  again  his  stanch  support  of 
home  rule,  would  give  us  his  blessing 
now  It  would  be  a  great  help  If  the 
President  would,  over  the  weekend,  make 
tt  perfectly  clear  that  he  favors  the 
adoption  of  home  rule  before  the  89th 
Congress  adjourns. 


So  most  respectfully  I  say  to  my  Presi- 
dent at  this  moment,  "As  our  great 
leader  In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  you 
can,  once  again,  enhance  that  leadership 
by  giving  support  to  the  adoption  of  this 
home-rule  amendment  to  the  higher 
education  bill,  and  recommend  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted." 

Mr  President,  the  countrj'  Is  entitled 
to  a  statement  of  position  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  my  judgment,  recent 
actions  of  Congress  have  weakened  the 
record  of  this  admlrust ration  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  I  believe  that  the  un- 
fortunate course  of  action  that  the 
Senate  followed  earlier  this  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  antlpoverty  bill  will 
reflect,  eventually,  to  the  harm  of  this 
administration  In  my  judgment,  the 
action  that  was  taken  weakens  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  in  the  field  of 
civil  righLs 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have 
seen  in  Congress  an  increasing  manifes- 
tation of  anticivil  rights  attitudes.  I 
think  the  President  should  join  with 
those  who  believe  that  civil  rights  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  critical  issues  fac- 
ing the  Republic  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  domestic  tranquility  The  President, 
in  view  of  this  trend,  owes  It  to  the  civil 
rights  advocates  of  the  countrj-  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  where  he  stands 
on  the  need  for  home  rule  now.  So  I 
plead  publicly  with  him  again,  as  I 
pleaded  some  weeks  ago  when  I  spoke  at 
the  home  rule  rally  at  the  Washington 
Monimient  grounds,  that  he  indicate, 
without  any  question  of  doubt,  his  sup- 
port of  Congress  passing  home  rule  legis- 
lation now. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  session,  we 
are  offering  in  my  Judgment  the  only 
legislative  and  parliamentary  procedure 
and  vehicle  available  to  him  for  having 
home  rule  adopted  now 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  shall  give  careful  con- 
.slderation  to  any  propo.sed  amendment 
to  this  home  rule  bill  that  may  be  offered 
on  Monday  I  want  a  home  rule  bill,  and 
I  want  to  give  the  Senate  and  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  home  rule 
bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  position 
that  it  has  to  be  this  amendment  or 
nothing  I  want  the  Record  to  show — 
because  I  do  not  see  him  pre.sent  in  the 
Chamber— that  I  had  a  conversation 
earlier  this  afternoon  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Scott],  in  which 
he  talked  tc  me  about  the  possibility  of 
my  agreeing  to  a  modification  in  the  bill 
In  regard  to  the  selection  of  municipal 
Judges 

Mr  President,  there  are  other  ways  of 
selecting  Judges  than  the  way  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
selection  of  the  Judges  by  way  of  action 
by  the  city  council. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
him.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  hear  from 
him  on  Monday.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  that  I  will 
look  with  favor  upon  a  modification  of 
the  provision  of  the  bill  in  connection 
with  the  selection  of  Judges  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  makes  a  prima 


facie  case  for  It  on  Monday,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  will. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  before  we  adjourn 
tonight  because  It  Is  not  my  position  that 
it  has  to  be  this  amendment  in  Its  Iden- 
tical form  or  nothing. 

I  shall  not  support  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  that.  In  my  judgment,  will  weak- 
ev  the  bill  or  will,  in  effect,  in  any  way 
produce  a  bill  that  could  be  described  as 
a  camouflage  bill. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  at  long 
last  there  is  a  rapidly  avalanching  sup- 
port across  this  Nation  for  home  rule 

now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  certain  telegrams  and  letters,  in 
support  of  the  course  of  action  that  I  am 
following  In  offering  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  In  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  Brevard, 

Brevard.  N.C..  September  15. 1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Bmlding.  I 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  has  a  position  in  favor 
of  Home  Rule  for  Washington.  D.C. 

We  have  learned  of  your  plan  to  add  a 
home  rule  amendment  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966.  The  League 
does  not  have  a  position  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Bill  or  Its  amendments. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress wUl  succeed  In  passing  legislation  giv- 
ing self  rule  to  the  citizens  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs    J.  H    McIuwAiN, 

President. 
Mrs.  Brunson  Wallace. 
Sational  Item  Chairman. 

LEAOtTE  or  Women  Voters  of  Bend. 

September  i6,i 966. 

Hon,  WAY.vr  Morse. 
The  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  express 
our  .support  for  your  plan  to  add  a  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1966  (S.  3047.  H.R,  146441  . 

We  appreciate  your  many  efforts  on  behalf 
of  home  rule  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
89th  Congress  will  add  final  passage  of  home 
rule  legislation  to  its  many  credits. 
Respectfully. 

Mrs    D    R.  DlORDORTF, 

Chairman.     Committee     on     National 
Continuing  Responsibilities. 


tried  to  develop  public  support  for  self- 
government  and  representation  in  Congress 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thank  you  lor  your  support  of  League's 
poeltlon  on  home  rule  In  the  past.  Thank 
you  for  your  yes  vote  on  July  22.  1965.  Ash- 
land members  are  hopeful  that  this  time  a 
home  rule  bUl  -will  get  through  the  89th 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Roberta  L.  Prickett, 

President. 

Bend.  Oreg..  September  19.  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  with  great  pride 
I  read  the  material  from  the  National  office 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  find  you 
are  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Edu- 
cation bill  which  may  prove  to  be  the  needed 
way  of  getting  legislation  on  Home  Rule  for 
D.C.  before  the  Congress  this  year.  I  will  be 
writing  to  Mrs.  Neubercer  to  urge  her  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  and  as  she  has 
always  been  a  strong  backer  for  this  program 
I  feel  assured  she  will  respond  If  this  be- 
comes the  way  in  which  Home  Rule  finally  is 
born  for  D.C.  all  of  the  League  shall  certainly 
be  most  grateful. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Van  G.  Burleigh. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Chicago,  III..  July  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  every  United 
States  Senator  In  support  of  your  rider  to 
the  proposed  Higher  Education  Act  provid- 
ing for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  commend  you 
for  the  statesmanship  that  you  have  shown 
In  leadership  for  the  democratization  of  our 
Government  In  Washington,  DC. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Cogen, 

President. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Chicago.  III..  July  20,  1966. 
My  Dkab  Senator:  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port Seiiat<w  Wayne  Morse's  rider  to   the 
House  passed  Higher  Education  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   We  also  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Higher 
Education  Act  with  the  rider  attached.    We 
feel  that  this  action  will  accomplish  two  very 
significant  goals  in  the  democratization  of 
our  Government  and  in  the  improvement  of 
our  educational  system. 
Very  truly  yours, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Charles  Cogen,  President. 


League  or  Women  Voters  or  Ash- 
land, Oreo 

September  20, 1966. 

Senator  Watne  Mor.se, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Ashland  League 
of  Women  Voters  endorses  your  proposal  to 
add  a  home  rule  amendment  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments 8.  3047;  H  R   14644. 

.Since  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  testified  be- 
fore the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee  In  1926 
;r.  favor  of  national  suflrage  for  citizens  of 
•:  ••  District  of  Columbia,  the  League  has 
.■;  ipported  a  long  list  of  bills.  Because  of 
League's  belief  that  every  American  citizen 
should  be   represented   in   Congress,   it   has 


The  Union  will  assist  in  any  way  that  It 
can  to  accomplish  the  mayor-council  con- 
cept of  self-government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Simons, 

President. 

July  21.  1966. 
Senator  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senatob  Morse:  Id  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  interest  you  are 
showing  In  my  home,  Washington. 

I    fully    support    your    move    in    attaching 
the  home  rule  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
higher   education   bill    and   wish   to   help   in 
any  way  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Pearl  Hihidleston. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 

Washington,  D.C.  August  14. 1966. 
Hon,  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Section  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  has  studied  District  prob- 
lems for  many  years  and  has  long  supported 
programs  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  our  city. 

Our  organization  strongly  supports  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Committee:  a  Four  Year 
College  for  "the  District  and  legislation  to 
grant  self-government  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  are  In  complete  support  of 
Mr.  Morse's  announced  Intention  to  oSer  a 
Home  Rule  Rider  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  This,  as  you  know,  would 
Include  an  elected  school  board. 

We  are  concerned,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  an  elected  school  board 
to  the  DC,  College  Act  may  not  only  defeat 
the  principle  of  this  leglslaUon  but  also 
miliuite  against  its  passage  and  at  the  same 
time  dilute  support  of  "Home  Rule". 

We  therefore  hope  you  will  support  the 
D.C.  College  Act  without  a  School  Board 
Provision  and  urge  your  support  for  the 
Home  Hule  Rider  when  it  Is  Introduced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Kenton  Harris. 

President. 


The  Washington  Teachers'  Union, 

Washington,  DC,  July  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Washington 
TeacherB'  Union  vigorously  supports  you  In 
your  efforts  to  get  home  rule  legislation 
enacted  during  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
Union  has  always  supported  the  concept  of 
meaningful  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict o*  Columbia  and  is  very  appreciative  of 
your  efforts  toward  this  goal. 

The  Union  realizes  that  home  rule  will 
not  bring  about  immediate  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  In  this  city.  However,  we 
feel  that  solutions  can  be  achieved  by  a  local 
government  selected  by  the  residents  here. 
Local  self-government  wotild  certainly  en- 
able Congress  to  devote  more  time  to  other 
matters. 


LiEAGUE  OP  Women  Voters 
OP  the  Dis-trict  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  28.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  grateful  to 
you  for  your  untiring  efforts  to  get  D.C. 
home  rule  legislation  enacted  and  are  co- 
operating in  mobilizing  community  support 
for  your  plan  to  attach  a  D.C.  home  rule 
amendment  to  the  House  passed  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  H.R.  14644. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  July  2nd. 
and  In  the  Washington  Post  on  July  8th,  we 
said,  "The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  applauds  efforts  by 
House  and  Senate  leaders  to  attach  a  D.C. 
home  rule  bill  to  another  measure  since  nor- 
mal channels  lor  passage  appear  to  be 
blocked.  We  urge  one  which  will  provide 
actual  self-government,  as  did  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  summer." 

We  have  already  begun  to  seek  support  for 
your  plan  in  the  Senate,  but  we  feel  we  will 
be  much  more  effective  In  our  lobbying  ef- 
forts after  we  have  read  the  actual  bill.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  drafting  will 
be  completed  this  week,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  obtain  copies  of  It  soon. 
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Do  you  see  any  ways  in  which  D  C    com-      a  vote  In  Congress  on  granting  home  rule  to         It  Is  really  incredible  tliat  such  a  goal  :i.3 
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(.•^orts  to  obtain  home  rule  and  thus  satisfy-     clubs  in  most  of  the  States  and  territories,         Mr.  President,  I  think  there  has  been 

-••••■       Raltlnriore.    Md.. 


amy.     i  onn«  lo  ine  oenate  a  oipartisan     congress  adjouma. 


tor  from  Pennsylvania  makes  a  prima 
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Do  you  s*e  any  ways  In  which  D  C  com- 
municy  oncanlzatlons  can  help  speed  the 
higher  educatloa  blil  along  lo  the  S«naC« 
floor? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr^    Anthont  Schwastz. 

Presuient. 

WAaHDJOTO!*.   DC. 

July  21.  19«e 

Hon.    W*TNE    MkKSE. 

V.S    Senate. 
Waahtngtov..  DC. 

DcAB  Senatob  .Ka  a  citizen  of  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia.  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  add 
the  Morae  Amendment  to  the  House  passed 
Higher  Education  bill. 

I  feel  that  no  Item  before  this  session  of 
the  88th  C\)ngrea«  is  uf  (greater  Importance 
than  home  rule  We  In  the  District  have  all 
r«»ponslblllilea  of  being  first  class  citizens, 
but  none  of  the  advantages  We  need  more 
true  representatives  of  the  people,  such  as 
you.  to  continue  ,)ur  flght  for  equality  In 
the  United  States  of  America 
Sincerely  yours. 

YvONNf  Peicb. 

Washimoto.v.  DC  . 

June  9,  1966. 
Hon.   Watni  Moaax, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Woihington,  D  C 

Dbax  Mb  Mokse  I  have  two  reasons  for 
writing  you,  first,  for  your  courageous  and 
fcwthright  position  on  Viet  Nam.  Second. 
Please,  do  all  you  can  to  get  home  rule  for 
the  District  How  long  must  we  be  deprived 
of  the  franchise'  I  am  seventy-six  years  of 
•ge.  but  will  get  out  and  march  :!  marchJr.g 
win  help 

Sincerely  yours. 

Aucx  E.  Hatch. 

RocHism.  N  T  . 

July  19,  1966. 
Hon    Watve  Morsi. 
Senate  Oflce  Building, 
Waanington.  D  C 

DxAX  3r«  This  Is  to  Inform  you  of  my 
strong  support  in  your  efTort  to  obtain  Home 
Rule   for   the   District   of  Columbia 

I  have  long  felt  that  It  was  moat  Impartant 
for  every  .American  citizen  to  have  the  right 
to    vote    In    local     as    well    as    In    naUonal 
elections 
I  do  hope  you  will  be  succeaeful! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs   Otto  P   Thai-eii 

New  York  Crrr  N  Y  July  19  1966 
Hon  Watne  Morse  I'm  forwarding  your 
Honor  a  cutting  and  reading  It  and  congratu- 
late your  Honor  on  your  great  e.Torts  In  re- 
gards to  the  home  rule  bill  and  again  where 
your  Honor  stated  if  n  Negro  Is  quallfled  then 
he  should  be  elected  Your  Honor  I'm  cloee 
to  70,  born  here  in  New  York  City  and  I'm 
white  but  I  feel  'vs  your  Honor  does  as  long 
aa  one  Is  qualified  he  should  have  that  op- 
portunity Si'  at  cose  to  your  Honor  and 
yours  and  those  near  and  dear  to  your  heart 
my  highest  respect  and  may  we  some  day 
soon  have  a  peace  conference  and  perhape  lay 
all  war  matenal — aside  forever  or  place  In 
Camphor 

Sincerely, 

Ococcs  McCrnxouoH 

(Froon   the  New   Yr.rk  Ttmee    July   18,    1966] 
Home     Rvle     Drive     Backed     st     JAvrrs— at 

Raixt     Scfforts    Muru  s    Puan    ro«    the 

Cafttal 

I  By  Marjorie  Hunter  > 

Waahinqton  July  17  —Senator  Jai  ob  K 
JATrra.  Republican  jf  New  York  threw  his 
support   today   behind   .•»   new   move   to  force 


a  vote  In  Congress  on  granting  home  rule  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

His  announcement  brought  loud  cheers 
and  a  standing  ovation  from  about  4,000 
whites  and  Negroes  gathered  for  a  home  rule 
rally  at  the  foot  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

The  latest  showdown  on  the  question  that 
has  plagued  Congress  for  years  will  come 
when  Senator  Watne  Morse.  Democrat  of 
Oregon,  seeks  to  attach  a  home  rule  rider  to 
the  Administration  929  billion  higher  edu- 
cational   bill,   already   passed   by    the   House. 

Both  Senator  Morse  and  Senator  JAvrrs 
predicted  today  that  the  Senate  would  ac- 
cept the  rider  The  amended  bill  then 
would  be  returned  to  the  House  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  home  rule  amend- 
ment 

JOHNSON    StJPFOBT    ASKKO 

The  Senate  passed  an  Administration 
home  rule  bill  last  year,  but  a  Southern- 
conservative  coalition  In  the  House  substi- 
tuted a  more  restrictive  plan  that  was  un- 
acceptable to  either  the  White  House  or 
home  rule  backers 

The  district  now  Is  ruled  by  three  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  President  The 
district  budget  Is  controlled  by  Congress 

Noting  that  President  Johnson  and  his 
Congressional  leaders  had  not  yet  endorsed 
the  Morse  plan.  Senator  JAvrra  appealed  for 
White  House  support 

"The  President  can  strike  the  decisive  blow 
to  get  home  rule  and  get  It  this  year."  he 
said  'If  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
we  can  end  what  he  has  called  a  national 
disgrace" 

Support  for  the  Morse  plan  was  also 
sounded  today  In  a  message  from  Represent- 
ative Adam  Clatton  Powell.  Democrat  of 
Manhattan  Mr  Powell  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  higher  edu- 
cation bin.  to  which,  under  the  Morse  plan, 
the  home  rule  rider  would  be  attached 

Pledges  of  support  also  were  sent  In  tele- 
grams from  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy. 
Democrat  of  New  York.  and  Senator 
Clutorb  P.  Case,  Republican  of  New  Jersey. 

Rally  leaders  had  hoped  for  a  crowd  of 
10,000.  but  park  police  estimated  the  crowd 
at  about  4.000. 

Most  sat  on  folding  chairs  for  nearly  four 
hours  under  a  broiling  sun.  Others,  sip- 
ping soft  drinks  from  portable  refreshment 
stands,  sprawled  under  trees 

About  500  persons,  most  of  them  Negroes, 
arrived  at  the  rally  after  a  march  led  by 
Dick  Gregory,  the  comedian,  and  a  uni- 
formed band. 

Wearing  a  big  Western-style  hat.  Senator 
Morse  told  the  crowd  that  until  home  rule 
was  granted,  the  Issue  would  "continue  to 
fan  the  flames  of  racial  mUtinderstandlng 
In  the  District  of  Coltunbla  and  from  coast 
to  coast  within  the  republic." 

Answering  home  rule  critics  who  say  that 
this  would  lead  to  Negroes  being  elected  to 
olBce  In  this  city  In  which  about  61  per  cent 
of  the  population  Is  Negro.  Mr    Morse  said 

"I  say.  If  the  best  qualified  candidate  for 
Mayor  Is  a  Negro,  then  he  should  be  elected." 

Other   speakers,  white  and  Negro,   warned 
of  continued  racial  unrest  unless  home  rule 
granted 


Washington.  DC. 

July  24.  1966 
Senator  Watne  Morss. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa»>iington,  D  C 

Dear  Sxnator  Morse  TtMBk  fOU  for  all 
your  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  HooM  RQte  for  D  C 
If  you  feel  that  attaching  a  rider  to  the 
higher  education  bill  Is  the  way,  tnen  I"m  In 
favor  of  It 


It  Is  really  Incredible  tliat  such  a  goal  as 
home  rule   has  not   been   attained  long  ago. 
And  we  dare  call  this  a  democracy. 
Sincerely. 

Dorothy  E.  Moobe. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  February  7.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Morss, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  On  behalf  of  the  1000  mem- 
bers of  the  Davenport  Catholic  Interracial 
Council.  I  urge  you  to  resist  any  attempt.s 
to  compromise  the  Senate  passed  bill  on 
Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  it 
would  be  a  great  loss  If  this  fine  bill  were 
weakened 

It   would   be   wonderful  If  we  soon  could 
have  home  rule  In  the  Capital  of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world 
Sincerely, 

Rev,  Mabvim   .^    Mottet, 

Chaplain. 

Butler.  N  J  , 

July  17.  1966 
Dear  Mr  Morse  I  hope  your  plan  f  r 
DC  home  rule  will  work  out — or  If  not 
yours,  then  some  other  plan.  The  District 
certainly  ought  to  have  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  C.  DuDLBY  Ingebson. 

The  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee or  the  District  or  Co- 
lumbia 

Wa.'ihington.  DC.  March  11.  1966 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Seriate  og^ce  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Wayne  At  the  direction  of  the  D  C 
Democratic  Central  Committee  I  forward 
to  you  a  copy  of  the  Home  Rule  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  earlier  this  week. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  grateful  thank.s 
for  the  help  you  continue  to  give  our  cause 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  L  Rauh.  Jr 

RKaoLtmoN    OF    the    Democratic    Central 
CoMMTrTEi.  March  7.  1968 

The  Democratic  Central  Committee  reaf- 
firms lU  support  Of  the  Administration  ,s 
Mayor-Clty  Council  bill.  We  pledge  even 
greater  efforts  to  make  1966  the  year  of  Home 
Rule 

The  89th  Congress  Is  the  most  liberal  In  30 
years.  It  Is  regretfully  apparent  that  the 
90th  Congress  will  be  less  so:  historically. 
off-year  elections  produce  more  conservative 
Congressee  than  those  elected  In  Presldentlr.l 
years  It  would  be  a  civic  tragedy  If  thij 
C-ongreas  adjourned  without  final  action 
granting  home  rule  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  We  cannot  accept  the  SIsk  propyosal 
which  leaves  the  decision  on  home  rule  up 
to  the  90th  Congress. 

Last  fall  the  Central  Committee  com- 
menced a  griiss  ror>t8  ciunpaign  to  persuade 
Demr<Tatlc  Congreesmeii  who  voted  for  Uie 
SIsk  substitute  to  pledge  support  for  home 
rule  on  the  Hoar  of  the  Congress  this  ye;ir 
The  campaign  has  peld  dividends  At  lea^t 
15  such  Congressmen  have  Indicated  their 
support  and  the  count  Is  only  half-finished 

The  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  the  District 
for  home  rule  has  Increased  In  Intensity  ai.d 
Is  now  at  fever  pitch  AJthough  the  Central 
Commltteie  Is  not  participating  In  the  boy- 
cott, all  of  us  recognlae  that  It  evidences 
deep-seated  tensions  in  our  midst  predicated 
on  the  denial  of  self-government.  The  tem- 
porary furor  In  Congress  over  the  boycf>tt 
is  not  ground  for  giving  up  the  battle  for 
home  rule  or  for  accepUng  the  SIsk  subetl- 
tute.  rather  It  la  a  reason  for  r»doublln<  our 
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cSorts  to  obtain  home  rule  and  thus  satisfy- 
ing the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  resl- 
jentfi  of  the  district. 

To  the  end  that  we  may  have  home  rule 
II.  the  89th  Congress  this  year,  we  direct  our 
.ifflcers  as  follow.s: 

1 1 )  To  call  upon  our  friends,  Senators 
Bible.  Morse.  McIntyre.  Kennedy  and  Tyd- 
iNi.s.  and  to  urge  them  In  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  send  a  Mayor-City  Council  bill  back  to  the 
House  for  urgent  action  Uils  year. 

(2)  To  call  upon  the  friendly  home  rule 
:e;idershlp  In  the  House  and  urge  them  to 
t.ike  all  possible  action  to  put  the  bill 
through  the  House  once  the  Senate  has 
.icted. 

( 3 )  To  commend  the  President  for  his  un- 
■v.iverlng  support  of  the  Senate  bill  and  to 
urge  him  to  give  one  more  and  successful 
push  to  the  campaign  lor  which  he  has  done 
so  much. 


clubs  In  most  of  the  States  and  territories, 
In  annual  session,  held  In  Baltimore.  Md., 
June  18.  1966  considered  the  delay  in  grant- 
ing home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Resolved,  That  we  express  dismay  that  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  denies  its  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote.  This  denial  is  un- 
democratic In  that  it  represents  taxation 
without  representation;  be  it  therefore  Re- 
solved. That  such  practice  be  eliminated  by 
providing  for  mayor-city  council  form  of 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
immediately. 


The  George  Washington  Universtty, 

Was>iington,  DC. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  , 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  learned  from 
the  local  chapter  ol  ADA  that  you  are  willing 
lo  force  the  fight  for  District  home  rule  this 
year. 

.As  a  resident  of  Washington,  I  back  your 
proposal  and  hope  that  this  letter  will  serve 
to  strengthen  your  attempt. 

My  activities  supporting  the  bill  have  in- 
cluded sit-in.  letter  wTlting,  and  support  of 
otluT  organlzatlon.<;  also  urging  home  rule. 
Tiie  Sisk  Amendment's  last  minute  passage 
ii;d  the  stall  in  a  Congressional  conference 
has  not  dlmned  my  hopes;  your  statements 
h.ive  shown  your  contempt  for  the  Impasse 
ilso.  and  the  desire  to  finally  act. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Murray  S.  Parck. 

Fredericksburg,  Tex.. 

July  28.  1966. 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building,  ■ 

Washington,  DC.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  all  for  your 
stand  on  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  small  matter  probably  derived  from  the 
lack  of  home  rule,  and  possibly  illustrative 
of  other  Inequities.  Is  the  following.  An 
article  In  Plre  Journal  for  July  1966.  pub- 
lished by  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, titled  "Survey  of  Pire'Works  Control 
Legislature — 1965"  written  by  Rexford  WU- 
son.  says  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a 
distribution  center  for  bootleg  fireworks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  A.  Prill. 


Washington,  D.C, 

June  3,  1966. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  work  for  passage  of  a  bill 
establishing  a  mayor  council  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  pledge  you  our  ener- 
getic support  in  this  effort, 

Anne  B.  Strout. 
Executive  Director,  Greater  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 


Washington.  D.C, 

June  21,  1966. 
Senator  Morse,  Oregon, 

Srnate  Di.itrict  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Wa.^hington.  D  C: 

Whereas  the  Mid-Atlantic  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Negro  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  'with 


Waskincton,  D.C, 

June  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  for  Oregon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  happy  lo  learn 
that  you  will  get  your  proposal  for  DC. 
home  rule  passed  as  a  Senate  amendment  on 
a  House  passed  bill. 

Please  do  and  let  us  know  what  we  can  do 
to  work  for  you  and  it? 
Sincerely, 

A.  Landattzb. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  supporters  in  my  State — and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  interest  that  has 
been  taken — are  various  chapters  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Oregon.  In 
some  of  their  communications  to  me 
they  have  described  their  meetings  in 
various  towns  in  my  State,  in  which 
meetings  they  have  discussed  this  situa- 
tion of  a  denial  of  self-government  to 
more  than  800,000  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  have  come  out  with 
an  endorsement  of  the  program,  as  have 
farm  organizations,  labor  organizations, 
and  business  organizations. 

That  is  what  has  been  needed,  for  we 
have  been  trying  to  arouse  interest  in 
this  matter. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  as  the  people  become  ap- 
prised of  the  situation  that  exists  there 
will  be,  as  there  is  now,  a  grassroot  surpe 
in  support  of  home  rule. 

Although  I  am  in  the  role  of  a  spokes- 
man for  this  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment is  not  mine  alone. 

I  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Home  Rule  Committee  of  the  DLs- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  vari- 
ous organizations  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  support  of  home  rule,  includ- 
ing various  political  organizations. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  can  possibly  justify  adjourning 
and  going  home  without  first  granting 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  try  to  be  a 
realist.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  liv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  can  ignore 
the  fact  that  we  have  very  serious  poten- 
tial difficulties  facing  us  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  we  have  in  many  of  the 
other  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country 
in  which  Negroes  are  being  denied  their 
civil  rights. 

Let  it  be  perfectly  clear  to  extremists 
that  may  exist  in  the  Negro  and  white 
populations  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
insistence  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  In  order  to  maintain  law  and  order 
if  anyone  or  if  any  group  seeks  to  attain 
an  objective  by  way  of  defiance  of  the 
law. 


CXII 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  there  has  been 
blown  up  all  out  of  proportion  charges 
that  the  Negroes  of  America  are  per- 
forming a  disservice  to  their  cause  be- 
cause of  outbreaks  of  violence  and  riots 
that  have  occurred  in  some  of  our  cities. 
That  is  not  true  of  the  Negroes  as  far 
as  the  Negro  population  of  America  is 
concerned.  It  is  true  only  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  misguided  Negroes  who 
under  great  provocation,  and  who  under 
a  sense  of  being  thwarted  for  so  long,  in 
my  judgment  have  suffered  a  lapse  of 
good  judgment  and  have  followed  a 
course  of  action  that  reflects  negatively 
upon  the  best  interests  of  the  Negroes 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  also  true  of  the 
white  extremists,  and  I  put  the  Negro 
extremists  and  the  white  extremists  in 
the  same  category.-.  Both  groups  are  per- 
forming a  great  disservice  to  this  Re- 
public. 

But  I  do  not  intend.  Mr.  President,  to 
lessen  one  iota  my  efforts  to  obtain  for 
the  Negroes  of  this  countr>'  rights  which 
are  being  denied  them,  just  because  there 
are  some  within  the  Negro  iX)pulation 
and  within  the  white  population  who 
think  that  they  have  a  justification  for 
taking  the  law  into  their  ovni  hands. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  fac«  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  need  to  do  a  little  self- 
analyzing  on  our  part,  and  ask  ourselves 
to  what  extent  our  inaction  has  .served 
as  a  pro\ocation  that  has  played  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  extremists  who  have 
been  agitating  nolence  and  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr,  President,  almost  all  the  American 
people  cannot  answer  that  question  and 
then  deny  that  they  have  had  a  part  in 
the  provoking  of  the  situation,  and  look 
at  their  hands  and  say  that  they  have 
clean  hands. 

Our  hands  are  not  clean:  for,  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  we  have  been  denying  to 
fellow  Americans  in  this  city  their  rights 
as  first-class  citizens.  We  had  better 
wash  our  hands;  and  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  that  can  be  used  as  a  basin 
in  which  to  wash  our  hands,  cleanse  our- 
selves from  our  denying  to  fellow  Ameri- 
cans their  political  and  ci\41  rights  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  for,  if  you  deny 
them  the  right  to  vote,  you  deny  them 
both  political  and  civil  rights. 

It  is  in  that  vein  that  I  would  close 
my  remarks  in  support  of  my  amendment 
today.  I  shall  speak  briefly  about  it  next 
Monday.  I  shall  leave  it  to  others,  who 
could  not  be  here  today,  but  who  have 
given  me  assurance  of  their  complete 
support  of  the  policy  that  I  follow,  to  pre- 
sent their  views  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Morse  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  I:  Ls  so  ordered. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  might  be  well  that  the  Record 
should  reflect  what  the  Committee  on 
Finance  voted  the  other  day  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  campaisn  expenditures. 

Senators  will  recall  that  some  weeks 
£igo  we  had  a  debate  on  this  subject, 
when  the  Senator  from  Delaware  offered 
a  proposal  for  a  hundred-dollar  deduc- 
tion for  persons  who  contribute  to  polit- 
ical campa!t?n5  We  conducted  hearings 
on  that  subject,  a^  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance  promised  we 
would.  We  did  not  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  the  sponsors 
of  It  did  not  press  for  a  vote  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  It  Is  properly  a  matter  within 
their  discretion  as  to  whether  they 
wished  to  press  for  It. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why.  In  my  opinion,  that  deduction 
scheme  sliould  not  be  voted,  and  I  should 
like  to  outline  tr.e  reasons  briefly. 

In  the  first  Instance,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  function  and 
no  business  attemptink'  to  tell  a  State 
how  It  is  to  finance  a  purely  local  elec- 
tion. If  we  are  to  allow  a  hundred-dol- 
lar deduction  fr;r  campaign  contnbu- 
tious.  this  would  require  repxirting  of  the 
money,  it  would  require  accounting  of 
the  money.  It  would  require  supervision 
to  see  that  the  money  actually  was  s.ient 
for  political  purp<xses.  and  It  would  re- 
quire that  the  Federal  Government  have 
a  record  of  the  person  who  donated  the 
money  as  well  a-s  the  person  who  received 
it.  That  would  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  ballot,  which,  under  our  system  of 
government,  assures  even.'  voter  that  he 
can  .support  or  vote  for  a  candidate  with- 
out his  choice  being  generally  known. 

For  example,  many  taxpayers  from 
time  to  time  feel  that  they  are  being 
persecuted  t)t^cau.se  they  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Mr  Goldwater  or  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Mr  Stevenson.  Many  people 
do  not  like  to  liave  known  how  they 
voted,  and.  that  behx  the  case,  it  is  best 
that  we  keep  that  c.)nfldential  so  that 
the  people  have  complete  confidence  In 
the  Integrity  of  their  Lax  system.  There- 
fore, there  should  bo  no  record  In  the 
Federal  files  that  would  reveal  how  a  per- 
son feels  atx)Ut  his  politics. 

We  did  vote  a  proposal  along  the  line 
that  was  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  LoncI.  and  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr 
Nelson  '  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  DocGLASl  We  varied  that  pro- 
posal, and  I  believe  that  the  way  we 
have  modified  It  makes  better  sense 
The  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  matter  next  week 

What  we  proposed  was  that  each  tax- 
payer, in  filing  his  tax  return,  wo'old  be 
Informed  on  the  tax  return  iLself  that  he 
Is  enutled  to  a  $1  tax  credit,  to  be  paid 
to  help  carry  on  the  expenses  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign  for  all  candidates  who 
receive  a  substantial  number  of  votes 
As  a  practical  matter,  what  this  would 
mean  In  the  next  election  would  be  that 


the  money  would  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  provision  Is 
very  strictly  drawn  to  assure  that  the 
money  would  be  used  exclusively  to  carry 
on  the  expenses  of  seeing  tliat  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  and  tiie  Republican 
nominee  were  able  to  present  the  issues 
to  the  people,  to  discuss  the  issues,  to 
take  care  of  their  travel  time,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  either  major 
party,  or  the  candidate  of  either  major 
party,  having  to  go  before  corporation 
executives,  labor  leaders,  and  others,  hat 
In  hand,  to  plead  for  handouts  to  fi- 
nance their  campaigns 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  some 
talk  about  Improper  Influence  In  Gov- 
eriunent  In  my  judgment,  most  of  the 
Improper  Influence  In  Government  Is 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  these  cam- 
paign contributions.  Where  the  im- 
proper Influence  creeps  In.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  can  do  much  more  mischief  In 
the  executive  branch  than  in  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  reason  I  .say  that 
is  that  if  a  legislator  should  be  Improp- 
erly Influenced  to  vote  for  some  special - 
Interest  legislation  or  to  support  a  bad 
bill  that  might  benefit  a  particular  con- 
cern or  Individual,  there  are  methods 
by  which  this  matter  can  be  corrected, 
and  such  a  bill  would  not  become  law 
unless  the  President  signed  It  Into  law. 
The  probability  is  that  It  would  not  pass 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  those  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment who  have  to  study  the  measure 
and  analyze  it,  and  report  on  It  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  President,  were 
to  simply  say  that  this  Is  a  bad  bill,  and 
explain  why  it  is  a  bad  bill. 

In  the  words  of  the  old  song:  "It  takes 
two  to  tango." 

Congress  Is  Incapable  of  doing  any  real 
mischief  unless  the  President  or  some- 
body In  the  executive  branch  Is  a  party 
to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  something  about 
campaign  contributions.  I  have  worked 
for  many  years  to  help  finance  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  who  I  thought  were 
good  men  and  to  oppose  tho.^e  I  did  not 
feel  were  good  men.  Some  of  these  cam- 
paign contributions,  especially  large 
amounts  of  money  from  executives  of 
large  corporations,  come  so  close  to  be- 
ing bribery  that  It  Is  difficult  to  draw 
a  line  between  them. 

I  recall  one  fine  man,  one  of  the  finest 
men  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know, 
who  really  looked  upon  politics  as  very 
few  people  do  He  looked  upon  politics 
as  his  own  private  form  of  charity,  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  to  support  people 
financially  and  with  his  Influence  and 
his  vote,  but  the  financial  end  being  the 
heavy  end  of  It. 

He  thought  It  would  be  in  the  public 
Interest  to  help  people  whom  he  held  In 
high  regard. 

I  recall  an  Instance  In  which  that  man 
put  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  In 
a  single  campaign  to  help  the  candidate 
he  was  supportlrig  While  it  Is  true  that 
the  person  In  question  never  made  any 
Improper  request  of  the  Government.  It 
Ls  my  Impression  that  most  people  who 
have  contributed  as  much  as  $5,000,  or 


if  they  are  responsible  for  raising  that, 
much  money,  expect  that  they  are  goiiiK' 
to  receive  special  consideration.  There 
of  course,  are  exceptions.  The  rule.  In 
my  Judgment,  is  the  other  way. 

People  may  say  they  support  a  man 
because  of  his  t;eneral  political  outlooic 
or  philosophy.  That  does  not  convince 
this  Senator.  I  have  ral.sed  a  lot  of 
money  to  help  Senatcirs.  Representatives. 
Governors,  and  Presidents  run  for  office 
My  Impression  Is  that  most  contributor.^ 
who  raise  large  amounts  of  money  loofi 
at  It  as  If  it  were  bread  cast  upon  the 
water,  to  use  a  biblical  phrase.  They  ex- 
pect It  back  a  thousandfold. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  best  to  re- 
move some  of  the  aspect  of  corruption  in 
poveniment.  and  it  could  be  done  quite 
simply  by  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Each  taxpayer, 
when  he  si'?ns  his  tax  return,  would  be 
asked  the  question:  Would  you  care  to 
have  $1  of  the  tax  money  you  are  payinu'. 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  Into  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  major  parties  to  help  them 
carry  out  their  expenses  of  campaigning  ' 

This  provision  would  not  prohibit  pi;- 
vate  contributions.  It  would  set  the  sta^'e 
for  considering  that  prohibition,  in  the 
event  the  amendment  works  as  well  a.; 
some  of  us  hope  It  will  work.  If  it  works 
it  could  make  available  about  $37  million 
to  the  Democratic  candidate  and  abo;;t 
$37  million  to  the  Repubhcan  candldatt. 
Mr,  President,  that  is  enough  money  to 
make  a  good  and  decent  campaign  to  pre- 
sent your  case.  If  you  cannot,  if  people 
do  not  vote  for  you  after  you  have  spent 
that  much  money  on  television,  radio, 
and  newspaper  advertising,  if  you  canm-t 
win  with  that  much  money  the  people 
simply  do  not  want  you.  That  is  the  fair 
way  to  finance  the  campaign. 

Tlien.  the  man  elected  to  President 
would  be  equally  obligated  to  every  tax- 
payer and  to  every  voter,  instead  of  to 
Individual  contributors  or  to  corpora- 
tion executives  that  raised  great 
amounts  of  money  The  man  elected  to 
be  President  would  owe  an  oblii:atlon  to 
all  Americans.  That  would  be  the  ideal 
way  to  do  It  under  the  American  .system 

Of  course,  this  amendment  would  not 
solve  all  problems  that  It  raises  I' 
would  set  the  stage  for  future  leplslatlou 
necessary  to  back  it  up  and  implement 
it.  In  ways  that  Imagination  and  expe- 
rience might  dictate. 

For  example,  we  have  fraud  statute.^ 
that  would  apply  in  the  event  that  some- 
one decided  to  steal  money  from  his  own 
campaign  fund.  Frankly,  that  doe.-:  no; 
bother  this  Senator  too  much  because  if 
I  am  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
the  Republican  candidate  proved  to  be 
a  crook,  would  steal  money  from  hi> 
own  campaign  fund.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  steal  the  whole  thing.  Then. 
we  would  be  assured  that  he  would  not 
be  elected.  However,  the  taxpayers 
would  not  want  their  money  stolen,  even 
though  it  worked  out  for  the  good  That 
being  the  case,  Mr  President,  we  could 
prepare  an  amendment  to  have  a  public 
fraud  statute  tailored  to  the  campaign 
expenses  to  see  that  nothing  goes  awry 
In  that  connection. 

Then.  It  can  be  contended  that  presi- 
dential camipaign  money  might  find  its 
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way  into  senatorial  and  congressional 
LMmpalgns,  The  staff  has  drawn  the 
amendment  In  such  a  fashion  that  the 
r  imptroller  General  would  see  to  it  that 
•Vx  money  was  used  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns, but  it  might  be  well  to  specify 
more  precisely  hov  .t  could  be  used,  and 
h.ive  prohibitions  to  assure  that  the 
n.oney  could  not  be  used  to  help  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  running  on  the 
:^ainc  ticket  as  the  President.  Mr. 
President,  those  would  be  refinements 
that  we  could  work  out  carefully  next 
year  if  we  agree  on  the  general  issue. 

In  any  event,  this  is  a  way  in  which 
to  have  the  President  elected  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis,  with  all  taxpayers 
who  voted  contributing  equally  to  pay 
(or  campaign  expenses. 

It  Is  an  educated  guess  that  over  S30 
million  is  required  for  a  candidate  to 
properly  present  his  ca.se  to  all  of  the 
American  people.  With  about  70  mil- 
lion votes  being  cast,  television  being 
what  it  is,  it  is  my  thought  that  that 
.■^lioald  be  enough  money,  and  it  is  some- 
what In  line  with  reality,  and  with  what 
has  happened  in  the  past. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  candidates 
have  been  spending  because  the  law 
which  would  re.culate  that  is  the  most 
completely  evaded  law  on  the  books. 
Candidates  set  up  committees  on  the  side 
that  do  not  have  to  report  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  out  how  much  money  is 
actually  expended. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore]  conducted  the  only  thorough  in- 
vestigation on  campaign  contributions 
to  a  presidential  election.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  terminate  the  investiga- 
tion because  he  ran  out  of  time.  How- 
ever, he  said  that  he  found  about  one- 
half  of  the  money  that  had  been  con- 
tributed. I  asked  him  how  much  he 
thought  was  .spent  supporting  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Dwi;:ht  D.  Eisenhower  in 
their  presidential  campaign.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  Democratic  candidate 
had  probably  spent  about  $12  million  and 
that  the  Republican  candidate  had  prob- 
ably spent  about  $40  million. 

The  cost  of  campaigning  has  gone  up 
since  that  time.  It  would  be  well  that 
whatever  is  made  available  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  some  respects  this  measure 
would  help  caiTy  the  problem  and  the 
burden  of  financing  campaigns  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  Because 
there  would  be  less  pressure  on  business- 
men to  contribute  money  to  presidential 
campaigns,  candidates  for  Congress 
should  find  it  easier  to  finance  their 
campaigns. 

The  money  that  had  been  going  to 
the  presidential  campaign.  which 
amounts  to  around  $70  million,  would 
then  be  available  In  some  degree  to  help 
pay  campaign  expenses  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Furthermore,  If  this 
approach  should  be  agreed  to  it  would 
help  us  to  have  some  idea  how  we  might 
go  about  best  financing  the  campaigns 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  has  never  been  any  matter 


voted  upon  in  any  committee  which 
would  do  more  to  take  improper  influ- 
ence from  government  than  ihe  provi- 
sions involved  here  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  5.  That  matter  will  be 
available  to  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
foreign  investors'  tax  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  amendments  to  the  bill  which  are 
extremely  good.  There  are  other 
amendments  that  are  controversial.  It 
will  be  for  the  Senate  to  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do  about  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
at  the  close  of  business  today,  and 
following  the  pro  forma  session  tomor- 
row, all  committees  be  authorized  to  file 
reports,  including  any  minority,  supple- 
mental, additional,  or  individual  views, 
imtil  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Y.^r- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14644)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
to  extend  it  for  3  years  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  submitted  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott] 
to  the  pending  amendment  to  H.R.  14644 
be  considered  as  having  met  the  require- 
ments of  rule  XXn.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DYKES  ASKEW  SIMMONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  year  I  have  been  concerned  over 
the  case  of  Dykes  Askew  Simmons,  a  U.S. 
citizen  who  was  arrested  in  Mexico  in 
1959  on  a  charge  of  murder,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
death  sentence  has  not  been  carried  out 
and  Mr.  Simmons  remains  in  prison  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico. 

This  case  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention In  September  1965.  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Q.  Kreger,  managing  editor  of  the 
World,  of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  had  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence about  the  matter  with  the 
Department  of  State,  and  have  reviewed 
at  length  several  detailed  memorandimis 
which  the  Department  has  furnished  me. 

On  the  basis  of  my  study  of  this  ma- 
terial, I  have  concluded,  as  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  September  22, 
1966: 

If  I  were  Bitting  on  a  Jury  and  had  this 
record  In  front  of  me,  I  would  vote  for  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 


On  the  basis  of  this  conclusion,  I  also 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

It  lollows,  theref-^re.  that  Mr.  Simmons  is 
UiUeed  the  victim  of  a  gross  miicarriage  of 
Justice. 

I  think  his  Government  ought  to  do  some- 
thing  about  it. 

At  this  time,  in  view  of  the  imminent 
adjournment  oi  Congress.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  when  Congress  reconvenes 
in  January,  the  Subcommittee  on  Amer- 
ican Republics  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  public 
hearings  to  determine  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  done. 

In  order  that  as  complete  a  record  as 
possible  might  be  publicly  available  prior 
to  that  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  unclas^ined  correspondence  and 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  a  magazine  article  on  the 
case,  be  piinttd  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORCUGH  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  most  recent  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State,  dated  September 
12.  1966.  is  classified,  as  are  certain  sup- 
porting memorandums  which  were  en- 
closed with  it.  Other  memorandums  en- 
closed with  that  letter,  however,  are  un- 
classified, and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  proper  chronological 
sequence  at  the  end  of  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ExHiErr  1 

September  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  note 
of  September  7  the  siafi  has  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  your  letter  from  Mr.  William  G. 
Kreger  in  the  case  of  Dykes  A.  Simmons, 
Jr  in  Mexico. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  lias  furnished 
us   with  the   follovrlng  statement: 

"On  October  15,  1959.  Mr.  Simmons  was 
arrested  in  Mexico  and  charged  with  the 
mtirder  of  three  Mexicans,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  on  the  night  of 
October  12,  1959.  On  March  1.  1961  he  was 
found  guilty  as  charged  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  verdict  was  Immediately  ap- 
pealed by  Simmons'  attorney  to  the  Nuevo 
Leon  State  Supreme  Court  which  in  Septem- 
ber 1961  uphe'.d  the  lower  court's  decision 
and  confirmed  the  death  sentence  The 
case  was  then  appealed  to  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  in  Mexico  City.  This  court, 
however,  decided  It  was  not  competent  to 
rule  on  certain  alleged  procedural  violations 
referred  to  In  the  apf>eal  and  the  case  •was 
sent  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  SaltlUo. 
On  November  16.  1962  the  Court  at  Saltlllo 
ruled  that  due  process  of  law  had  been  vio- 
lated In  the  manner  In  which  Simmons  had 
been  Identified  by  the  one  surviving  victim 
who  later  died.  The  case  therefore  was  re- 
turned to  the  Penal  Cotirt  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon  for  correction  of  this  procedural 
error.  On  December  12.  1962,  Mr.  Simmon* 
was  again  found  guilty  by  the  latter  court 
of  the  murder  and  was  again  given  the 
death  penalty.  Reaching  this  decision,  thfr 
Judge  listed  nineteen  Items  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Nuevo  Leon  Supreme  Court  and  this  court 
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,.»th  on  the  rleht  side,  that  he  was  driving  a      turblng    him    and    went    away. 


Simmons 


for  confrontation  and  one  of  Hilda's  relatives 
„.„r    c■a^.■T^,r^    (n    n    hfY^nital    corridor    with    a 


As  a  practical  matter,  what  tnis  wouJa     is  my  jmpressjun  inai,  iiiusi  peupie  wiiu  ineii,  n  can  oe  coiiLenueu  mat  pi  Cri- 

mean In  the  next  election  would  be  that    have  contributed  as  much  as  $5,000,  or    dential  campaign  money  might  find  its 
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upbeld  the  decision  of  tbe  Penal  Court  con- 
flrxnlDic  the  death  penalty  On  November 
18.  19d4.  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court*  of  the  State 
of  Nuevo  Leon  which  found  Mr  Simmons 
guilty  of  the  murder 

"A  person  travelling  or  residing  In  a  for- 
eign country  Is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  law* 
of  tha'.  country  In  the  event  an  American 
Rbroad  la  arrested  or  detained  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Foreign  Service  post 
takes  various  measures  to  safeguard  his  wel- 
fare and  to  ensure  that  he  receives  fair 
treatment  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted international  standards  In  the  case 
of  Mr  Simmons  our  consular  officers  assisted 
him  m  obtaining  legal  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  and  he  was  represented  by  such 
counsel  throughout  the  proceedings  Our 
consular  officers  have  also  been  in  continuous 
contact  with  Mr  Simmons  and  have  con- 
tinued to  assist  him  In  numerous  ways. 
Finally  when  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Nuevo  Leon  Su- 
preme Court,  our  Embassy  In  Mexico  City 
forwarded  a  formal  note  to  the  Mexican  Sec- 
retariat of  External  Affairs  appealing  for 
clemency  At  the  same  time  our  Consulate 
General  In  Monterrey  approached  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  commute  the  death  sentence 
Imposed  by  the  Nuevo  Leon  courts  and  the 
Governor  publicly  announced  that  he  would 
do  so  ■• 

If  vou  would  like  anything  further  done 
about  this  please  let  me  know  Your  cor- 
respondence from  Mr  Kreger  la  returned 
herewun 

Sincerely  yours, 

Caai.  MaacT. 

Enclosure. 

APKit.  15.   1966. 
Hon    Lin  COL  w  Oobdon. 

Assist  int   Secretary  for   Inter-American   Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC 
Dt.kh  Mr    Sbcbittart     I  enclose  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  May  l^sue  orf  True  mag- 
azine concerning  the  case  of  Dykes  Simmons. 
The  article  contains  some  disturbing  allega- 
tions and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  inquiries  from  my  constituents. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  comments  of  the 
State  Department.  In  detail,  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  points  set  forth  In  the  article. 
I  would  appreciate  at  least  a  preliminary 
report  within  the  next  week 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne   Morsk. 

Enclosure. 

|PYom  True  magazine.  May  1966) 
The    Asandoned    Amisucan 
I  By  Jamee  Phelani 
1    For  more  than  six  years  Dykes  Simmons 
has   been   in   a   Mexican  Jail   under  sentence 
of  death  tor  a  crime  he  says  he  didn't  com- 
mit     Ni>w  strong  new  evidence  seems  to  sup- 
port his  Innocence— but  the  U  S   Department 
oonUnues   to   turn   its   back   on   this   citizen 
who  la  facing  a  foreign  flr'.ng  squad 

a.  ■■Where  American  citizens  go.  fiat  Hag 
goes  with  them  to  protect  t/iem"— President 
Lyndon  jL>hriaon 

3  Kor  mare  than  six  years,  an  .\merl.-an 
clUren  named  Dykee  A  Slnrunons  has  been 
confined  to  a  sweltering.  fly-pUgued  cell  In 
the  grim  atate  prison  on  the  outskirts  of 
Monterrey.  Mexico  Simmons,  a  36- year-old 
Texan,  was  convicted  In  the  mystery- 
ahrouded  murder  of  three  members  of  a 
Mexican  faml.y  on  a  l,>nely  roadside  on  the 
lU«ht  of  October  13  1959  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  by  a  ttnng  squad,  the  only  Ameri- 
can ever  sentenced  to  death  In  Mexico 

4  Since  the  day  of  his  arrest.  Simmons  has 
Insisted  that  he  U  Innocent  and  many  Mexl- 
«anfl  consider  his  conviction  a  gross  mlscar- 


rUge  of  justice.  Simmons  has  poured  out 
hundreds  of  letters  to  American  officials, 
poinung  out  major  flaws  in  the  case  against 
him  and  appealing  for  help  In  reopening  the 
invesUgatlon  of  the  three  murders  Hun- 
dreds of  Americans  who  have  learned  about 
hU  cuae  have  written  to  their  Congressmen 
and  other  Washington  offlctaU.  These  letters 
Invariably  are  referred  to  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, which  has  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting Americans  abroad.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, in  turn,  refers  them  to  the  American 
consulate  at  Monterrey,  which  now  has  nine 
huge  volumee  of  correspondence  on  the  Sim- 
mons case.  The  Monterrey  consuUte  rou- 
tinely assures  everyone  who  inquires  that  It 
is  watching  the  case  with  concern  and 
vigilance. 

5  Por  Simmons,  the  circling  of  all  these 
letters  back  to  the  Monterrey  consulate  has 
the  nightmare  quality  of  a  Hitchcock  movie. 
He  bitterly  charges  that  the  American  con- 
sulate played  a  major  role  In  putting  him 
where  he  is  today  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  his  case  reviewed  because 
its  own  actions  will  not  stand  scrutiny. 

6  Simmons  makes  tour  shocking  accusa- 
Uons  against  the  consular  service  of  the 
State  Department.  (1)  It  removed  from 
Mexico  another  American  who,  according  to 
two  newspapermen  and  a  Mexcan  chief  of 
police,  confessed  the  murders  tor  which  Sim- 
mons stands  convicted;  (21  It  provided  that 
American  with  a  false  alibi  for  the  night  of 
the  murders;  (3)  it  stood  by  without  protest 
while  Mexican  officials  denied  Simmons  due 
process  of  law  and  (4)  it  withheld  evidence 
in  the  consular  files  that  could  have  helped 
Simmons  clear  himself  In  the  murder  trial. 

7  In  a  long  investigation  of  the  Simmons 
case  thU  writer  has  uncovered  new  facts  sup- 
porting each  of  Simmons'  charges  Tlie 
writer  traveled  11,000  miles,  Interviewed  wit- 
nesses, key  figures  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials in  Washington.  Mexico  and  Texas,  con- 
sulted back  issues  of  Mexican  newspapers, 
and  read  the  enUre  court  record  of  the 
evidence  submitted  against  Simmons  Much 
of  the  new  information  supporting  Sim- 
mons' charges  comes  from  two  secret  State 
Department  reports  and  from  confidential 
nies  of  the  American  consular  service.  It  was 
obtained  despite  efforts  by  State  Department 
officials  to  keep  It  from  public  view 

8  These  new  facte  cast  grave  doubt  on  the 
verdict  in  Simmons'  trial.  But  beyond  their 
impact  on  one  obscure  American,  they  spell 
out  a  story  that  is  of  concern  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  travel  abroad  each  year 
They  go  forth  secure  In  the  belief  that  their 
flag,  in  the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  goes 
with  them  to  protect  them.  But  like  Sim- 
mons, they  are  entlUed  only  to  equal  JusUce 
under  the  laws  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
travel  Their  right  to  that  alien  Justice — 
unfamiliar,  bewildering,  and  often  inade- 
quate by  American  standards— Is  guarded 
only  by  the  consular  service  of  the  U  S.  State 
Department.  That  agency  failed  Simmons. 
damaged  his  efforts  to  clear  himself  of  mur- 
der, muddled  up  the  case  Irreparably  and 
then  abandoned  him.  And  In  the  callous 
appraisal  of  a  top  consular  official  In  Wash- 
ington: -Things  like  this  have  happened  be- 
fore and  no  doubt  will  happen  again." 

9  Dykes  Slmmoos  was  arrested  October  IS. 
1959.  three  days  after  he  hAd  entered  Mexico 
for  the  first  time  In  his  life  He  had  driven 
down  alone  from  Port  Worth  tor  a  week's 
vacation  He  was  39  years  old.  single,  and 
employed  as  a  crane  opwrator  for  a  pipe- 
threading  company.  He  was  a  man  poorly 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  events  that  lay 
before  him.  He  has  a  stubt>orn  and  conten- 
Uoxis  personality,  a  strong  sense  of  pride  and 
little  skill  at  Ingratiating  himself  with  others 
His  personality  difficulties  had  resulted  in 
several  sessions  of  psyciilatrlc  treatment.  He 
also  was  burdened  with  a  police  record;  It  Is 
one   of   the   first   facU   about   him   that  US 


consular  officials  volunteer  when  dlscusslns 
his  case  In  1949  he  was  convicted  of  bur- 
glary and  In  1955  of  car  theft,  and  he  served 
time  on  both  convictions.  But  In  neither 
instance  was  he  armed  and  he  had  no  history 
of  violence. 

10  He  entered  Mexico  In  a  1954  two-toned 
Oldsmoblle  registered  to  his  brother.  William 
Carroll  Simmons  DA.,  as  his  family  calls 
him.  had  assumed  the  payments  on  the  car 
out  had  not  changed  the  title.  He  stopped 
at  the  border  checkpoint  at  Nuevo  Laredo 
and  came  away  from  It  with  a  Mexican  tour- 
ist card  made  out  to  William  Carroll  Sim- 
mons. The  court  that  convicted  him  cited 
this  "entering  Mexico  under  a  false  name  " 
as  clrciunstantlal  evidence  of  his  guilt 
Simmons  says  that  the  border  guard  warned 
hUn  he  would  have  trouble  bringing  out  a 
car  that  was  not  In  his  n.\me  and  volunteered 
to  make  the  tourist  card  conform  with  the 
car  registration  tor  a  dollar  "tip."  Two 
points  support  Slmmons's  explanation.  He 
carried  with  him  a  full  set  of  Identification 
papers  as  DA.  Simmons.  Jr.,  In  his  wallet  and 
produced  them  when  arrested  Further,  It 
seems  unlikely  that  he  would  use  his  own 
name  if  he  was  trying  to  conceal  his  identity 

11  Simmons  crossed  the  border  at  8:4,i 
pjn.  Monday,  October  12.  1959.  a  fact  noted 
on  his  tourist  card.  The  crossing  time  was 
the  m.iln  strand  of  circumstance  that  short- 
ly enmeshed  hUn  In  trouble.  Porty-five 
minutes  earlier,  four  members  of  the  Perez 
VlUagomez  family  of  Monterrey  had  preceded 
him  over  the  border,  bound  south  lor  Mon- 
terrey. Their  car.  a  1952  Ford  convertible, 
was  driven  by  Dr  Raul  VUlagomez.  a  dentist. 
With  him  were  his  two  sisters,  Martha.  21. 
and  Hilda.  18.  and  his  brother.  Juan.  14. 

12  At  around  9  pm  .  57  miles  south  of  the 
border  on  a  deserted  stretch  of  road,  the 
VUlagomez  car  broke  down.  The  dentist 
pulled  oH  onto  the  dirt  shoulder  and  decided 
to  go  on  Eilone  for  help,  leaving  his  sisters 
and  brother  behind.  He  flagged  a  ride  Into 
nearby  Sablnas  Hidalgo.  There  he  hired  a 
tow  tnick  and  returned  with  the  driver  to 
the  stalled  car.  arriving  after  an  absence  of 
about  two  hours. 

13.  He  found  a  tragic  scene.  All  three 
people  In  the  car  had  been  riddled  with  shots 
from  a  .22  calibre  gun.  Martha  and  Juan 
were  dead  and  Hilda  was  badly  wounded 
The  girls  had  not  been  violated  sexually 
Nothing  had  been  stolen  from  the  car  except 
for  a  small  wooden  club.  There  was  no  .ip- 
parent  motive  for  the  crime  and  none  w;ia 
ever  established. 

14  Hitching  the  tow  truck  to  the  stalled 
car.  the  driver  pulled  It  into  Sablnas  Hidalgo 
Hilda  was  transferred  to  an  ambulance  and 
rushed  to  a  Monterrey  hospital.  The  VUla- 
gomez car  was  left  In  Sablnas,  where  the 
police  neglected  to  impound  It  or  put  it 
under  guard,  an  oversight  that  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  Simmons. 

15  Hilda  clung  to  life  for  17  days.  On  the 
day  after  the  crime,  she  was  able  to  give  a 
halting,  whispered  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  In  the  next  two  days  she  ampli- 
fied this  and  described  the  killer.  After  hor 
brother  had  left  for  help,  she  said,  an  au' 
headed  south,  pulled  off  the  road  ahe.id  •  : 
the  stalled  car.  The  driver,  an  America-. 
came  back  to  their  car,  asked  them  In  Eng- 
lish If  they  were  having  trouble,  and  offere  ! 
them  a  ride  When  they  declined,  he  tried  t 
start  the  car  for  them  without  success  li'" 
renewed  his  offer  of  a  ride,  then  suddenly 
sald.  In  Spanish,  "Vo  soy  bandido"  (I  am  a 
bandit),  pulled  out  a  gun  and  began  flrli;*: 
He  shot  Juan  and  Martha,  then  turned  the 
gun  on  Hilda. 

16.  The  brutal,  unprovoked  crime  aroused 
all  of  northern  Mexico  and  the  police  beg  "• 
a  massive  manhunt  Hilda's  description  '■ 
the  gunman  contained  three  details  th  i' 
were  expected  to  make  the  killer  easily  Ule-.- 
tlflable.    She  said  the  gunman  had  two  gold 


teeth  on  the  right  side,  that  he  was  driving  a 
1958  blue  Chevrolet  with  Texas  plates,  and 
that  she  had  scratched  his  face  while  he  was 
shooting  her  brother  and  sister.  "A  Pair  of 
Gold  Teeth  Will  Betray  the  Blood-Thlrsty 
Killer"  announced  a  bannerllne  In  the  lead- 
ing Monterrey  newspaper.  She  further  de- 
scribed the  gunman  as  perhaps  30  years  old, 
six  feet  tall,  over  200  pounds,  complexion 
-ruddy."  with  a  small  mark  on  his  upper 
Up.  She  said  he  was  wearing  a  white  shirt 
and  dark  trousers  and  she  "believed"  his  hair 
to  be  blond. 

17.  The  police  checked  the  border  entry 
station  and  got  a  list  of  Americans  who  had 
crossed  Into  Mexico  on  the  day  of  the 
killings.  On  the  list  w.as  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Carroll  Simmons.  The  police  began 
trying  to  locate  him.  along  with  other  Amerl- 
caus  on  the  list.  Simmons  was  picked  up  by 
this  dragnet  on  October  15  In  the  little  town 
ot  Allende.  Allende  is  roughly  300  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  slaying  on  the  route  Sim- 
mons drove  and  about  50  miles  from  the  U.S. 
border  at  Eiigle  Pass.  Texas 

18.  By  Slmmons's  account,  he  had  driven 
directly"  from  Laredo  to  Monterrey  on  the 
night  of  October  12  without  a  stop.  He 
says  he  has  no  recollection  of  the  stalled 
Vlilagomez  car,  that  he  noticed  several  cars 
on  the  roadside  but  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  says  he  cruised  at  over  60 
mph.;  the  stretch  Is  flat,  straight,  and  dull. 
It  his  account  Is  acctuate — and  It  was  not 
impeached  In  court— he  could  not  have  been 
at  the  murder  scene  when  the  killings  oc- 
curred. He  crossed  the  border  only  45  min- 
utes behind  the  VUlagomez  car,  which  made 
one  flUlng-statlon  stop  .■south  of  the  border. 
Testimony  at  the  trial  placed  the  attack  one 
hour  and  15  minutes  after  the  VlUagomez 
car  stalled.  By  then  .Simmons  would  have 
been  far  beyond  the  murder  scene  and  Hear- 
ing Monterrey. 

19.  Simmons  says  be  looked  over  Monter- 
rey briefly  on  his  arrival  nnd  decided  to  push 
on  toward  SaltiUo.  west  of  Monterrey  In  the 
state  of  CoahuUa.  On  the  ro.ad  to  SaltlUo, 
he  pulled  off  behind  a  couple  of  parked 
trucks  and  slept  in  his  car.  "I  didn't  have 
much  money."  Simmons  says,  "and  I  -wanted 
to  stretch  It  as  far  as  I  could."  The  next 
day,  October  13.  he  drove  on  Into  SaltUlo, 
where  he  met  an  English-speaking  Mexican. 
Tliey  roamed  around  sight-seeing.  At  one 
point,  they  stopped  and  gave  a  short  lift  Into 
downtown  SaltUlo  to  two  Mexican  girls.  The 
girls,  registered  prostitutes,  were  in  the  car 
for  approximately  five  minutes,  and  sub- 
sequently were  used  as  key  witnesses  In  the 
case  the  state  fashioned  ngainst  Simmons. 

20.  The  next  day,  October  14,  Simmons  me- 
andered north  alone  to  Rio  Brava,  where  he 
niet  another  English-speaking  Mexican 
named  Jose  Mancha.  That  night  Mancha 
guided  him  to  a  small,  inexpensive  hotel  at 
..eurby  Allende  and  replstered  him  under  the 
n.une  of  "Larry  Hall"  Slnamons  says  that 
Mancha  had  trouble  pronouncing  his  name, 
so  he  finally  said.  'Hell.  Just  call  me  Harry." 

21.  Late  on  October  14.  the  Allende  police 
heard  that  a  "young  gringo"  had  been  driv- 
ing around  with  Mancha  They  piclied  up 
Mancha  early  the  next  morning  and  Mancha 
led  them  to  Simmons'  hotel.  The  subse- 
quent sequence  of  events  underscored  two 
lacts  to  which  the  court  attributed  no  weight 
In  convicting  Simmons:  first,  he  did  not  re- 
semble the  killer;  second,  he  behaved  like  a 
man  with  a  clear  conscience. 

22.  Two  policemen  arousetl  Simmons  at  7 
a.m.  and.  with  Mancha  serving  as  Interpreter, 
questioned  him  briefly.  They  asked  nlm  If 
he  had  any  gold  teeth  and  wanted  to  know 
the  make  and  year  of  his  car.  Simmons 
showed  them  that  he  had  no  gold  teeth  and 
told  them  he  was  driving  a  1954  Oldsmoblle 
two-toned  Holiday  coupe,  which  was  parked 
at  the  hotel.    "Hie  police  apologized  for  dis- 


turbing him  and  went  away.  Simmons 
dressed,  drove  Mancha  to  work,  and  arrang- 
ed to  go  swimming  with  him  after  4  o'clock. 
Although  he  had  been  questioned  by  the 
police  and  was  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
American  border,  Simmons  stayed  on  at  the 
little  Mexican  town.  He  spent  the  day  sight- 
seeing with  one  of  Mancha's  relatives,  picked 
up  Jose  late  In  the  afternoon,  and  went 
swimming  at  a  large  flowing  spring  outside 
of  town.  En  route  back  to  Allende.  he  was 
picked  up  by  the  police  and  taken  in  for  a 
second  questioning. 

23.  Says  Simmons:  "Hilda  VUlagomezs  de- 
scription of  the  murderer  does  not  match  me. 
The  description  she  gave  was  changed  by  the 
prosecutor  at  my  trial.  At  the  Allende  police 
station  the  commandant  had  a  long  argu- 
ment on  the  telephone  with  some  other  offi- 
cial. Mancha  told  me  the  commandant  kept 
saying  'This  Is  not  the  man.  He  dees  not 
fit."  " 

24  The  facts:  Hilda's  description  was  re- 
corded Independently  by  three  separate 
sources  before  Simmons  was  arrested.  It 
was  summarized  In  the  Monterrey  news- 
paper El  Norte,  In  the  edition  of  October  14. 
and  by  the  Associated  Press  under  Monter- 
rey datelines  of  October  14  and  October  15. 
It  was  preserved  In  full  in  the  files  of  the 
U  S.  consiUate  at  Monterrey  in  a  long  memo- 
randum written  by  John  Creedon.  an  FBI 
agent  attached  to  the  consulate,  who  was 
present  when  HUda  gave  the  original  descrip- 
tion. Simmons  does  not  match  the  major 
points  she  gave  the  police.  He  has  no  gold 
teeth;  his  hair  was  black  Instead  of  blond; 
he  was  two  Inches  shorter  and  35  [xiunds 
lighter  than  the  man  she  described;  he  had 
no  scratches  on  his  face;  his  car  was  the 
wrong  make  and  four  years  too  old.  The 
court  transcript  shows,  however,  that  the 
prosecution  withheld  all  these  points  when 
it  entered  into  evidence  what  it  termed 
Hilda's  description  of  her  :usailant.  Only 
those  Items  that  could  be  construed  as  fit- 
ting Simmons — such  as  his  age  and  his  white 
shirt— were  listed, 

25.  After  his  arrest  in  Allende.  Simmons 
was  locked  in  a  mud  hut  that  served  as  a 
cell.  That  night,  he  was  removed  by  three 
police  officers  and  driven  out  of  town.  He 
charges  that  they  demanded  tliat  he  confess 
the  three  killings  and  put  a  cocked  gun  to  his 
forehead.  "I  told  them  they  could  kill  me. 
but  I  woiUd  not  confess  a  crime  I  knew 
nothing  about." 

26.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to 
Monterrey,  where  he  had  his  first  contact 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  consulate 
and  his  first  experience  with  its  -protection" 
service.  That  afternoon,  with  three  consular 
officials  looking  on  in  silence,  the  Me.\ican 
authorities  grossly  violated  Simmons'  right 
to  due  process  and  irreparably  wTecked  his 
best  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  was  inno- 
cent. 

27.  The  Mexican  authorities  decided  to 
take  Simmons  before  the  dying  Hilda  VUla- 
gomez to  see  If  she  could  Identify  him.  Al- 
though he  bore  little  resemblunce  to  the  man 
she  had  described,  this  was  a  re:isonable 
police  procedure  in  view  of  the  established 
fact  that  Simmons  had  been  on  the  Monter- 
rey highway  the  night  of  the  murders.  But 
It  was  a  procedure  that  cried  aloud  for  cau- 
tion and  objectivity.  Hilda  was  severely 
wounded  and  emotionally  distraught  from 
her  ordeal.  She  already  had  repeatedly 
"identified"  another  American  as  the  killer. 
She  had  been  shown  a  stack  of  30  photo- 
graphs of  American  criminals  and  had 
pointed  out  a  fugitive  on  the  FBI's  Ten- 
Most-Wanted  list  as  her  assailant  a  number 
of  times.  Hospital  attendants  later  reported 
that  she  flinched  In  terror  when  any  strange 
male  entered  her  room.  Public  passions 
were  equally  Inflamed.  A  mob  had  assem- 
bled outside  the  hospital  when  the  news 
got  out  that  Simmons  would  be  brought  in 


for  confrontation  and  one  of  Hilda's  relatives 
was  seized  in  a  hospital  corridor  with  a 
loaded  gun, 

28.  The  Mexican  penal  code  ha£  a  built-in 
safeguard  against  the  errors  that  arise  out 
of  passion  and  prejudice.  It  spells  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  confrontation  between 
a  witness  and  a  suspect  in  a  capital  crime 
must  be  conducted.  The  law  declares  that 
the  suspect  must  be  placed  in  a  lineup,  to- 
gether with  other  Individuals  of  the  same 
general  age,  class  and  clothing  This  pro- 
cedure is  common  to  many  countries  besides 
Mexico,  Requiring  a  witness  to  single  out 
the  sujpect  from  a  proup  strengthens  the 
identification  and  reduces  honest  error  or 
unconscious  prejudice.  The  lineup  thus 
serves  a  double  function.  It  cuts  down  the 
chances  that  an  innocent  person  will  be 
falsely  identified  and  increases  the  credibility 
of  a  firm  identification  based  on  selection 
from  a  group, 

29.  Says  Sxmmons:  "I  was  dressed  in  a 
white  shirt  and  dark  trousers  and  thrust  in 
front  of  Hilda  alone.  I  was  flanked  by  Mex- 
ican authorities  in  their  uniforms  and  by 
Mexican    doctors    in    their    hospital    gow-ns -' 

30.  The  facts:  Three  years  later  and  long 
after  his  conviction  by  the  original  court,  an 
appellate  court  threw  out  the  hospital  con- 
frontation as  "an  absurd  procedure"  and  a 
"flagrant  violation  of  the  pen.il  code."  It 
nullified  Simmons'  conviction  en  the  grounds 
of  this  violation  and  ordered  him  retried. 
Then  it  returned  his  case  to  the  court  that 
had  made  the  original  error — which  swiftly 
declared  him  guilty  again. 

31.  Says  Simmons:  "Although  I  was  stand- 
ing alongside  her  hospital  bed.  I  did  not 
hear'  Hilda  VUlagomez  say  anything.  I  did 
not  learn  until  later  that  she  allegedly 
identified  me." 

32.  The  facts:  Although  the  court  record 
showed  that  a  stenographer  was  present  In 
the  hospital  room,  no  stenographic  record  of 
the  confrontation  was  entered  into  evidence. 
Instead,  the  prosecutor,  who  conducted  the 
Illegal  confrontation,  testified  to  what  Hilda 
VUlagomez  allegedly  had  said.  He  declr-.red 
that  she  had  ident'.lied  Simmons  inimediately 
and  repeatedly.  In  the  files  of  the  Monterrey 
consulate,  however,  is  a  memorandum 
■written  by  a  consular  observer  present  :n  the 
hospital  room.  The  memorandum  declares: 
-The  girl's  voice  u-as  practically  inaudible. 
As  SaiiTKis  ithe  prosecutor)  asked  questions 
he  had  to  put  his  head  down  to  her  to  hear 
the  answers."  Questioned  on  this  passage, 
a  consular  official  said,  "It  Is  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  prosecutor  relayed  Hilda's 
answers   to   the   other   people   in   the   room." 

33.  In  a  summary  of  the  Simmons  case 
that  it  distributed  widely,  the  State  Dep.art- 
ment  omits  these  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  stunmarv  says  only:  "Simmons  was 
taken  before  the  dying  girl.  Hilda  Perez  VU- 
lagomez, who  IdentiOed  Simmons  as  the 
murderer.  A  United  States  consular  official 
was  pre.'=cnt  at  the  confrontation." 

34.  Says  Simmons:  "I  did  not  have  a  lawyer 
when  they  di-.tgged  me  into  the  hospital 
room.  Although  there  were  several  Ameri- 
can offlcials  from  the  consulate  present,  none 
of  them  protested  against  the  procedure  ' 

35.  The  facts:  The  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  that  time,  John  Killea,  his  succes- 
sor, Richard  Johnson,  and  the  head  of  the 
Protection  and  Representation  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs  in  Washing- 
ton, William  R.  Jochimsen.  confirm  that  the 
Monterrey  consulate  did  not  intervene  at  the 
illeftal  con:rontatioa.  Killea,  who  was  Later 
transferred  to  protect  Americans  in  Tijuana 
as  Consul  General,  defended  the  failure  of 
his  Monterrey  staff  to  protect  Slmmons's 
legal  rights.  "Foreign  service  officers  are  not 
lawyers."  he  said.  "Most  of  them  don't  know 
the  details  of  Mexican  law  and  they  wouldn't 
know  whether  or  not  a  procedure  was  legal. 
That  would  be  a  matter  for  Simmons-  lawyer 
to  raise." 
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36.  State  Department  regulations  contra- 
dict KlUea.  Ainerlc^vn  ooosul&r  officers  have 
•  limJied  but  speclflc  respoaslblUty  to  Amer- 
ican :luzea»  abroad.  One  of  tbelr  majur 
duties,  ivccordlng  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Bdanual.  is  to  "determine  whether  the  Amer- 
ican aational's  treatment" — when  In  legal 
dimraity — "waa  slnular  to  that  aocorde<'.  to 
natijuala  of  the  foreign  oountry."  Every 
Anier.iin  coosuUte  m.Untaln*  a  "protection 
dlvlsioa"  for  Ju»t  iliat  purpose  The  con- 
•uUu-  .agreement  between  the  U  -S  and  Mexico 
provides  that  the  consuls  uf  e-ich  country  are 
entitled  to  protest  an',  discrlmlnnUon  against 
their  citizens  under  the  law  m  the  other 
country  If  tae  American  consular  officials 
at  Moat«rrey  did  not  "know  the  details  of 
Mexican  law"  they  were  not  qoallfted  to  do 
the  Job  for  which  American  taxpayers — sucb 
as  Simmons — support  them  abroad 

37  Interviewed  In  Washington,  the  chief 
protcciion  oiBcer  in  the  consular  service. 
Jochlm&en,  a'.trlbuted  the  failure  to  protect 
Slmxnoas'  legxl  rights  to  the  public  passions 
aroused  by  the  VUlagomez  murders  "Even 
If  the  consular  officers  had  known  that  the 
Mexlom  law  was  being  digressed,"  he  told 
this  writer,  "they  m'giit  not  have  Intervened 
considering  the  circumstances.  This  has 
happened  before  In  other  cotmtnes  and  is 
likely  to  happen  again "  Jochlmsen  con- 
firmed thit  "protection"  officers  being  sent 
abroad  are  not  Instructed  to  famlUarlze 
themselves  with  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  where  they  jre  to  serve  And  he 
declared  that  the  State  Department  had 
maJe  no  changes  in  its  instructions  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Simmons  case 

38  Neither  Klllea  nor  Jochlmsen  expressed 
concern  over  the  impact  the  failure  of  the 
U,3,  "protection"  officers  had  on  Simmons' 
case.  Yet  the  hospital  confrontation  was 
plainly  a  crucial  Juncture  In  the  VUlagomez 
murder  Investigation  Conducted  legally.  It 
could  have  resolved  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
Simmn'',.'('  (ruilt  or  innocence  If  Hilda  had 
aUvgled  him  out  from  Ave  or  six  persons  and 
firmly  ldentl?.ed  him  the  case  agalrujt  him 
would  have  rested  on  direct  and  admissible 
evidence  If  she  had  failed  to  Identify  him 
from  a  tO'oup  he  might  well  have  gone  free 
then  and  the.'e 

39  .Ad  !t  was.  the  prosecutor's  account  of 
the  hospital  confrontation  was  blazoned  In 
the  n?w«pipera  and  cast  a  cloud  of  presumed 
guilt  nv»r  Simmons  Says  a  Monterrey 
Journa.la'  "After  the  confrontation,  the  case 
a^lnst  Simmons  got  set  In  concrete  TTie 
police  had  their  gringo  so  why  look  furthe-?" 

40  Consul  General  Ki Ilea's  contention 
that  .Simmons'  lawyer  should  have  pro- 
tected his  rights  Ignores  one  fact  Simmons 
had  no  lawyer  when  he  was  taken  into  the 
hoepiti!  room  .American  consulates  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  list  of  competent  local 
lawyers  and  the  Monte.Tey  ronsulate  had 
such  a  list  No  one  bothered  to  give  It  to 
Simmons  when  the  consular  officials  con- 
ferred with  him  after  his  arrest  A  memo- 
randum In  the  consulate  files  reports  that  the 
list  was  presented  to  Simmons  after  '.he  hos- 
pital scene  -when  the  damage  had  been  d  >ne. 
Two  weeks  later  Hilda  Vlllagomer  died 
When  the  hospital  fiasco  was  thrown  out  of 
court  long  later,  there  was  no  way  to  restage 
the  confrontation  proper' y 

41  The  court  record  shows  that  the  Mexi- 
can p>i;ce  after  checking  if  tew  vague  leads, 
abandoned  their  Investigation  of  the  VlUa- 
gomez  murders  shortly  after  Simmons' 
arrest 

43.  Sayn  Simvions  "When  I  saw  how 
things  were  going  I  asked  if  anyone  had 
checked  the  VlUagomez  car  for  flngerprlnts 
I  never  got  an  answer  " 

43.  r'te  facts  The  Monterrey  police  grudg- 
ingly concede  that  the  car  was  not  checked 
for  prints,  although  Hilda  had  said  that  the 
killer  had  got  In  it  and  tried  to  start  it  The 
car  was  left  standing  unguarded  on  the  street 


at  Sablnas  Hidalgo  the  night  of  the  murder. 
The  next  day.  several  hundred  morbid  sight- 
seers swarmed  over  It  and  smudged  any 
prints   the  killer  might  have  left. 

44  rhe  highway  murder  was  left  with 
many  loose  ends  There  was  no  murder 
weapon.  None  was  ever  found.  Monter- 
rey newspapers  reported  that  j>oltc«  discov- 
ered tire  tracks  In  front  of  the  spot  where 
the  VlUagomez  car  had  stalled  and  that  a 
police  photographer  took  pictures  of  them 
The  police  had  Simmons'  car  for  comparison, 
but  no  evidence  about  the  tire  tracks  were 
entered  at  the  trial  The  tracks  could  have 
been  checked  by  the  FBI  laboratory  against 
standard  factory  tires  for  a  1958  Chevro- 
let—the car  Hilda  said  the  killer  drove.  If 
the  tracks  had  proved  to  be  those  of  a 
1968  Chevrolet,  that  alone  would  have  ruled 
out  Simmons'8  car 

46.  On  this  point,  the  US.  consulate  flle 
contains  a  significant  entry  that  never  got 
before  the  court  On  the  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  the  day  before  Simmons  was  ar- 
rested, a  consulate  staff  member  talked  to 
the  chief  of  the  Nuevo  Leon  Judicial  police. 
Julian  Candanosa.  Candanosa  reported  th.tt 
bis  agents  had  located  a  Mexican  engineer 
who  had  driven  past  the  stalled  VlUagomez 
car  on  the  night  of  the  murders.  The  en- 
gineer noticed  a  car  parked  In  front  of  the 
stalled  auto  and  a  man  talking  to  the  oc- 
cupants, The  engineer  thought  nothing 
about  what  he  had  seen  until  he  reid  about 
the  crime  the  next  day.  Since  Hilda  said 
only  one  person  stopped  at  the  car.  the  man 
the  englner  saw  had  to  be  the  kUler  When 
questioned  by  his  agents,  Candanosa  reported 
to  the  consulate  officer,  the  englrreer  de- 
clared that  the  car  In  front  of  the  VlUagomez 
auto  was  a  late  model  Chevrolet.  Mght  green 
In  color." 

*i.  This  constituted  Independent  cross- 
corroboratlon  of  Hilda's  description  of  the 
killer's  car  as  a  make  different  from  Sim- 
mons'. The  consulate  officer  duly  recorded 
Candanooa's  Information  In  a  memorandum 
and  turned  It  In  at  the  US  consulate  There 
It  was  filed  away. 

47  Why  did  the  U.S.  consulate  bury  vital 
Informauon  that  might  have  helped  an 
.American  deep  In  trouble?  "Simmons's  de- 
fervse  was  the  responsibility  of  hU  lawyer," 
said  a  conaulate  sp>okesman  'Besides,  the 
Information  was  only  hearsay."  Why  didn't 
the  consulate  make  the  information  avail- 
able to  Simmons'  lawyer,  so  he  could  call 
the  engineer  as  a  witness  and  queetion  him? 
Says  the  spokcnman:  "To  my  knowledge,  no 
one  ever  asked  us  for  It" 

48  Sai/s  Simmons  "The  new8pap>ers  were 
full  of  wild  stories  after  my  arrest  They 
even  reported  that  I  had  brought  in  a  22  gun 
and  dlscu'sed  It  with  a  l>order  guard,  which 
was  conioletely  false  " 

49  The  facta  Shortly  after  Simmons's  ar- 
rest the  Monterrey  newspapers  headlined  a 
sensational  story  to  this  effect  The  story 
quoted  the  Mexican  guard  at  the  border  who 
had  checked  Simmons  Into  the  country  The 
police  rushed  the  guard  down  to  Monterrey 
to  Identify  Simmons  This  Ume,  they  placed 
Simmons  in  a  Uneup.  The  guard  could  not 
pick  out  Simmons  from  the  group  When 
the  American  was  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
guard  said  that  Simmons  iras  not  fir-  man 
who  had  brought  in  the  gun  That  man.  said 
the  guard,  was  tall,  blond  and  had  gold  teeth 
Once  the  tall,  blond  man  with  the  22  was 
found  not  to  be  Simmons,  he  dropped  out  of 
the  case.  Nothing  In  the  records  indicates 
that  he  was  sought  or  located,  or  that  his 
22  was  checked  balllstlcally  against  the  slugs 
recovered  from  the  VlUagomez  car 

50  Instead,  the  police  concentrated  on 
Simmons  The  Monterrey  police  laboratory 
expert  examined  one  of  Simmons's  shirts, 
found  a  spot  on  it.  and  announced  that  bis 
analysis  showed  It  to  be  blood  To  nail  down 
this  finding,  the  shirt  was  sent  out   to  the 


chemistry  department  of  the  University  or 
Nuevo  Leon  There  the  spot  was  retested 
and  found  not  to  be  blood  Pvijirled,  the 
university  chemists  checked  back  with  the 
police.  They  learned  that  the  police  "e,\- 
pert"  had  used  the  wrong  chemical  test — one 
that  Is  not  a  specific  for  blood. 

51  The  same  police  expert  gave  Simmons 
a  paraffin  test  to  determine  whether  he  had 
fired  a  gun.  He  reported  a  faint  "positive  ' 
at  two  spots  on  one  finger  This  finding  was 
cited  by  the  judge  who  condemned  Simmon.^ 
to  deatis.  and  by  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court 
which  declared  that  the  "presence  of  gun- 
powder on  tJie  defendant's  right  hand  con- 
stitutes a  true  fact"  In  a  confldentla: 
analysis  of  the  Simmons  case,  the  State  De- 
partment termed  the  paraffin  test  one  of  the 
"most  Important"  factors  that  "led  to  the 
finding  of  guilt  ■' 

62  The  paraffin  test  for  gunpowder  rem- 
nants actually  Is  so  unstable  that  compe- 
tent crime  experts  consider  It  worthless 
It  can  yield  a  strong  "positive"  from  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  has  never  fired  a  giii: 
In  his  life  At  a  criminology  seminar  of 
Interpol,  the  noted  International  police 
organization,  50  crime-laboratory  techni- 
cians concluded  from  years  of  experience 
that  the  paraffin  test  was  of  no  value  "a,s 
evidence  to  put  before  the  court"  or  even 
as  a  guide  to  police  in  focussing  on  a  sus- 
pect Says  a  California  crLme-lab  veteran 
of  25  years'  experience.  "I  have  used  thc 
paraffin  test  on  a  man  Immediately  after 
he  fired  six  shots  from  a  handgun  and  ob- 
tained a  negative  finding.  I  have  had  the 
test  show  a  strong  positive  from  a  person 
who  never  fired  a  gun.  In  little  words,  the 
test  Is  no  damn  good  " 

63.  One  other  piece  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  which  the  State  Department  at- 
tributed major  Importance  was  the  testi- 
mony of  two  Illiterate  Mexican  prosti- 
tutes. Shortly  after  Simmons  was  seized. 
police  rounded  up  the  two  girls  to  whom 
Simmons  had  given  a  lift  Into  SaltlUo  on 
the  day  after  the  murders.  "Statements" 
from  them,  signed  by  their  thumbprints. 
were  entered  as  evidence  In  Simmons's  trl.il 
They  declared  that  during  the  five  minutes 
they  were  In  his  car  they  "observed"  gun.'^ 
on  the  floor  under  the  front  seat.  Although 
they  said  they  were  sitting  slde-by-slde  i.n 
the  rear  seat,  one  said  she  saw  "two  guns" 
and  the  other  claimed  she  saw  "four  guns  " 
Pour  other  Mexicans  who  were  with  Sim- 
mons before  his  arrest  testified  that  they 
saw  no  guns  on  him  or  In  his  car 

54.  In  Monterrey  this  writer  located  a  wit- 
ness who  declared  that  the  testimony  of 
the  prostitutes  was  perjured.  He  was  a 
photographer  who  was  present  when  the 
two  prostitutes  were  brought  In  from  Saltlllo 
to  testify  The  photographer  says  he  over- 
heard a  Mexican  official  Instructing  the  pros- 
titutes on  what  they  should  say  In  their 
testimony  "After  I  heard  their  declaratlon,s, 
I  questioned  one  of  the  girls,"  the  photog- 
rapher asserted  "I  asked  her  If  she  act- 
ually h.Td  seen  any  guns  In  Simmons'  car  and 
she  said  she  had  not  I  asked  why  she  had 
testified  to  seeing  guns  and  she  said  she  did 
so  because  the  official  told  her  to  do  It."  This 
writer  has  the  name  of  the  photographer, 
•vldence  establishing  that  he  was  present 
when  the  girls  were  brought  to  Monterrey. 
and  a  tape  recording  of  his  statement  In 
the  recording,  he  names  the  Mexican  official 
whom  he  accuses  of  procuring  false  testi- 
mony 

55.  Simmons  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on 
March  1,  1961.  by  a  one-Judge  court  In  Mon- 
terrey. This  In  lUelf  violates  Mexican  law; 
the  code  provides  that  an  accused  person 
be  tried  within  one  year  after  he  Is  formally 
charged  with  a  crime  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  weighed  this  and  decided  not  to 
make  a  point  of  It  on  the  grounds  that  Mexi- 
cans frequently  violate  this  legal  require- 
ment. 
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56  "It  was  not  a  trial  like  we  have  in  the 
United  States,"  Simmons  says.  "People 
would  get  up  and  talk  In  Spanish  and  then 
someone  would  bring  me  some  paper  and  ask 
nie  to  sign  It.  I  refused  to  sign  anything. 
Most  of  the  time  I  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on.     I  had  no  interpreter." 

57.  The  U.S.  consulate  disavows  any  re- 
sponsibility for  Simmons's  bewilderment 
when  on  trial  fur  hl.s  life  Says  a  spokes- 
man: "We  do  not  provide  Interpreters.  That 
was  Simmons'  responsibility." 

58.  Says  Simmons:  "There  was  no  evidence 
connecting  me  with  the  VlUagomez  murders 
listed  In  the  courts  finding.  I  don't  know 
how  to  establish  my  innocence  when  there  Is 
nothing  to  prove  me  guilty." 

59.  The  facts:  The  court  lUted  what  It 
termed  "19  circumstances"  on  which  It  said 
It  based  Its  verdict.  Three  American  crimi- 
nal lawyers  and  one  California  Judge  who 
li,ive  reviewed  this  list  assert  that,  granting 
tue  accuracy  of  all  '19  circumstances,"  they 
would  not  constitute  suflicient  evidence  to 
hold  a  subject  for  trial  In  an  American  court. 
The  court  included  such  item,=  ar.  Simmons's 
■"confession"  that  he  occasionally  in  the  past 
h.id  stopped  to  help  motorists  in  distress  on 
t.ie  lilghway.  It  Ignored  his  categorical 
statement  that  he  never  stopped  at  night. 
It  cited  as  evidence  against  him  lUs  posses- 
sion of  a  white  shirt  and  dark  trousers,  his 
sleeping  in  his  car  on  the  SaltUlo  highway 
and  his  failure  to  remain  In  Monterrey  after 
listing  that  city  as  his  destination  on  his 
t  urlst  card.  That  "circumstance  of  guUt" 
may  dismay  any  American  vacationer  who 
h.W  ever  Journeyed  into  Mexico.  The  official 
Mexican  tourist  handbook  asserts  that  the 
familiar  tourist  card  is  good  for  travel  any- 
where within  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 

00.  The  Mexican  courts  that  convicted 
Simmons  and  rejected  his  appeal  did  not 
have  to  dispose  of  the  most  baffling  aspect  of 
the  VlUagomez  murders-  the  purported  con- 
fession of  another  American.  The  "confes- 
sion" was  never  investigated  by  the  Mexican 
police  and  the  subject  did  not  get  before  any 
court.  The  man  who  reportedly  made  the 
confession  was  removed  from  Mexico  In  a 
bi2.arro  series  of  events  in  which  the  consular 
service  played  a  key  role.  It  is  a  role  that 
has  never  been  fully  reported,  acknowledged, 
or  explained. 

61.  Says  Simmons:  "A  few  weeks  after  I 
was  arrested,  the  Monterrey  newspaper  car- 
ried a  long  story  that  a  Texas  doctor  had 
confessed  to  the  VlUagomez  murders.  There 
were  later  stories  that  the  doctor  would  be 
brought  to  Monterrey  for  questioning  and 
Investigation.  Then,  about  a  week  later,  the 
newspaper  reported  that  a  US,  consulate  of- 
ficer had  taken  the  doctor  out  of  Mexico 
without  any  inve.stigatlon." 

62.  The  facts:  On  November  2,  1059,  three 
weeks  after  the  triple  slaying  on  the  Mon- 
terrey highway,  a  psychotic  Texas  doctor  was 
:u-rested  by  Mexican  police  at  an  Indian  vU- 
l.ige  near  Muzqulz.  Muzqulz  Is  a  small  town 
near  the  Texas  border  city  of  Eagle  Pass.  In 
the  state  of  CoahuUa.  The  doctor  was  ar- 
rested on  a  complaint  that  he  was  running 
II  .iked  through  the  Indian  vUlage,  firing  a  ,23 
firearm.  He  was  taken  to  Muzqulz  and 
Jailed. 

63.  On  November  10,  the  Monterrey  dally 
El  Norte  carried  a  story  by  two  of  Its  report- 
ers, filed  from  Muzqulz,  The  story,  head- 
lined "DB.  CONrkSSES  HE  IS  THE 

TRIPLE  MfRHERER,"  quoted  the  physician  as 
saving  that  he  had  killed  three  people  on  the 
highway  "and  with  you  It  will  be  four,"  The 
Muzqulz  chief  of  police,  Andres  Vara  Pena, 
supported  this  sensational  development,  de- 
claring that  he  had  heard  the  doctor's  "con- 
fession." The  rejjorters  wrote  that  an  In- 
quiry at  the  Indian  village  where  the  doctor 
had  been  living  disclosed  that  the  doctor  had 
been  absent  from  there  for  a  period  o<  day* 


before  and  after  the  date  of  the  VUlagomez 
murders. 

64.  On  November  17,  £1  Norte  headlined  a 
sudden  ttim  of  events,  "wriHotrr  investi- 
gation.   DR.    RECOVERS    HIS    LIB- 

E»TT."  It  reported  that  the  doctor  had  been 
released  at  Muzqulz  and  escorted  across  the 
border  Into  Texas  by  a  U.S.  consular  officer, 
Harry  Hargls,  from  the  small  consular  post 
at  Pledras  Negras.  The  charges  growing  out 
of  the  shooting  at  the  Indian  \-lUage  were 
dropped  on  the  grovmds  that  the  doctor  was 
demented.  The  story  noted  that  the  doctor 
was  transported  to  the  border  In  a  consular 
car  under  restraint  of  a  straltjacket.  There 
he  was  transferred  to  an  ambulance  and 
rushed  to  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Waco,  At  Waco,  he  dropped  out  of 
the  news,  like  a  stone  down  a  well,  for  almost 
four  years. 

65.  Simmons  and  his  distraught  parents 
were  stunned.  The  story  about  the  doc- 
tor's "confession"  had  given  Simmons' 
mother  and  father  the  first  surge  of  hope 
after  a  month  of  tragic  and  bewildering 
news  from  Mexico,  The  news  that  the  doc- 
tor had  been  freed  without  Investigation 
outraged  them;  today,  after  more  than  six 
years,  they  complain  bitterly  that  they  have 
never  been  given  an  adequate  explanation  of 
what  happened. 

66.  Prom  his  cell,  Simmons  embarked  on  a 
long  and  frustrating  effort  to  learn  why  the 
doctor  was  removed  from  Mexico,  He  wrote 
to  public  officials  In  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  and  finally  aroused  the  interest  of 
Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  who  re- 
quested the  Monterrey  consulate  to  explain 
what  had  happened. 

67.  Says  Simmons:  "The  consvUar  service 
reported  that  a  poUce  Investigation  had  de- 
termined that  the  doctor  could  not  have 
committed  the  murders  because  he  was  not 
at  the  scene  of  the  killings  on  the  night  they 
happened.  Since  I  was  being  held  for  the 
kUUngs,  I  wanted  to  know  what  police  had 
made  the  Investigation,  how  they  had  deter- 
mined the  doctor's  whereabouts,  and  where 
they  had  established  that  he  had  been  the 
night  of  October  12.  But  nobody  could 
answer  these  simple  questions." 

68.  Ttie  facts:  The  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  Monterrey,  John  Klllea.  Informed  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  In  a  letter  that  "...  police 

authorities  had  established  that  Dr.  

was  nowhere  near  the  scene  of  the  murder  on 
the  night  of  the  Incident.  Furthermore,  as 
personaUy  Investigated  by  Mr.  Harry  Hargls 
of  the  stair  of  the  American  Consulate  In 

Pledras  Negras,  It  was  learned  that  Dr. 

had  never  confessed  to  any  murder  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  such  killing.  The  only 
Implication,  a  news  story  which  appeared  in 

Muzquls  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  had 

confessed,  "was  proved  to  be  entirely  un- 
founded by  Mr.  Hargls  and  Mexican  police 
authorities.  .  .  ." 

69,  This  letter,  and  many  subsequent  ver- 
sions of  It,  had  the  effect  of  providing  the 
doctor  with  an  alibi.  The  alibi  had  the  im- 
pressive authority  of  the  U.S.  consular  serv- 
ice behind  It.  but  It  could  not  be  verified  be- 
cause It  lacked  specific  details.  In  the 
summer  of  1963,  this  writer  spent  four  weeks 
attempting  to  learn  who  had  cleared  the 
Texas  doctor  and  how  they  had  "established" 
his  whereabouts.  Neither  the  Monterrey 
consulate,  the  Pledras  Negras  consulate,  nor 
the  U.S,  embassy  In  Mexico  City  could  give 
any  details.  They  suggested  that  only 
Hargls  knew  who  had  "cleared"  the  doctor 
and  Hargls  had  long  since  left  Mexico. 

70.  The  writer  traced  Hargls  to  Seoul,  Ko- 
rea In  a  trans-Paclflc  telephone  call,  Hargls 
flatly  denied  that  he  had  eeUbllshed  the 
doctor's  whereabouts  or  that  he  knew  of 
anyone  who  had,  "We  never  determined  the 
whereabouts  of  the  doctor  on  the  night  of 
the  mvirder«,"  Hargls  said,    "We  asked  a  lot 


of   people,    but   we   never   pinned   anything 
down," 

71.  Other  information  about  the  doctor 
supplied  by  the  consulate  collapsed  under 
Investigation. 

72.  Says  Simmons:  "For  years,  the  consu- 
late told  everyone  who  asked  about  the  doc- 
tor that  he  was  undergoing  psychiatric  treat- 
ment at  the  V.A.  hospital  m  Waco.  But  I 
couldn't  get  any  information  about  him  from 
the  hospital  there." 

73.  The  facts:  SiHMnons  could  learn  noth- 
ing from  Waco  because  the  doctor  was  not 
there.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Houston 
V.A.  hospital  and  released  ajfew  months  after 
he  was  removed  from  Mexico.  The  writer 
traced  him  to  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  Rather 
V.i.ai  ""undergoing  psychiatric  treatment," 
the  doctor  was  working  as  a  staff  physician 
at  a  state  hospital.  He  dsnied  the  VUla- 
gomez murders  and  declared  tiiat  he  had  not 
been  In  that  area  of  Mexico  during  the  en- 
tire year  of  1959,  He  said  that  he  could  not 
account  for  his  whereabouts  when  the  mur- 
ders occurred  because  he  had  undergone  elec- 
troshock  treatment  In  the  V.A.  hospital  that 
had  impaired  his  memory.  He  declared  that 
■'much  of  that  period  in  Mexico  is  like  a 
patchy  fog." 

74.  Meanwhile,  teaming  with  another  re- 
porter, this  writer  had  picked  up  the  doctor's 
four-year-old  trail  at  two  points.  The  doctor 
had  appeared  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin  several  days  before  the  VlUagomez 
killings.  He  had  shown  up  at  a  hotel  In 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  on  October  17,  five  days 
after  the  murders. 

75  The  inability  of  the  Texas  doctor— or 
anvone  else— to  account  for  his  whereabouts 
on"  October  12  does  not  Imply  any  Involve- 
ment in  the  VlUagomez  killings.  It  i.o  more 
Incriminates  the  doctor  than  Simmons'  Ina- 
bility to  produce  witnesses  to  his  whe.-eabouts 
that  night  incriminates  Simmons. 

76  What  remained  unexplained  was  the 
US  consulate's  pecuUar  action  In  giving  the 
doctor  an  alibi  that  no  one  could  support. 
In  Mexico  City  Ambassador  Thomr^  Mann 
became  disturbed  by  this.  A  few  days  aiter 
this  writer  had  discussed  the  puzzle  with  an 
embassy  official,  the  ambassador  ordered  the 
entire  Simmons  file  brought  from  Monterrey 
to  the  embassy'  and  began  an  investigation 
of  the  strange  handling  of  the  Texas  doctor. 
Instead  of  assigning  the  Job  to  an  agency 
such  as  the  FBI,  however.  Ambassador  Mann 
delegated  it  to  a  member  of  his  own  staff. 
The  grave  nature  of  the  assignment  was 
disclosed  in  a  later  report.  "In  view  of  the 
possibility  that  Simmons  might  be  con- 
demned to  death  for  a  crime  committed  by 
another  American  citizen,"  the  report  stated, 
"the  embassy  has  made  an  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation of  (the  doctor's)  whereabouts  for 
the  period  covering  October  12,  1959." 

77  The  embassy's  Investigator  spent  sev- 
eral months  on  his  assignment.  He  filed 
two  reports;  a  preliminary  review  and  a  final 
report.  Both  reports  have  been  classified  by 
the  State  Department,  which  refuses  to  make 
them  public.  Although  they  deal  with  a 
subject,  by  the  embassy's  own  statement, 
that  could  affect  Simmons's  ultimate  fate, 
the  State  Department  declines  to  make  their 
contents  available  to  Simmons. 

78.  This  writer,  however,  obtained  access 
to  them.  Their  contents  make  it  abundantly 
apparent  why  the  State  Department  has 
clamped  a  u'd  of  secrecy  on  them.  They 
confirm  some  of  his  bitterest  charges. 

79.  Savs  the  report:  "In  early  correspond- 
ence on'  the  Slnamons  case,  the  Consulate 
General  at  Monterrey  was  stating  that  the 
Mexican  police  had  established  that  (the 
doctor)  could  not  have  been  at  the  scene 
of  the  murder  on  the  night  In  question  and 
that  the  source  of  his  reported  confession 
was  a  Mexican  poUce  official  who  was  merely 
Interested  In  the  reward  offered  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  VlUagomez  murderer.     There  la 
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nothing  In  the  flies  here  fat  Mexico  Cltyi. 
at  Monterrey  or  Pledraa  ftegr^s.  however,  to 
•upport  this  statement 

80  The  Consul  Oeneral  at  Monterrey  had 
•aaured  Senator  Yarbobovch  that  the  doctor 
"had  never  confessed  to  any  murder"  and 
this  statement  was  repeated  and  prtrsphrased 
In  dozens  of  other  letters  from  the  Monterrey 
consulate  The  secret  report  however  de- 
clared "Monterrey's  flies  Include  a  notation 
that  the  doctor)  had  'repeatedly  confessed' 
to  the  killing  of  three  Mexicans  on  Octo- 
ber U  The  drafting  officer  added  that  cre- 
dence was  lent  to  the  confession  by  '  the  doc- 
tor's* p<3s»es8lon  of  a  22  rifle,  his  resem- 
blance to  the  description  of  the  killer,  and 
his  absence  rr'->ni  Muzqulz  for  over  a  week 
during   the   time  of  the   killings" 

81  The  bulk  of  the  rep<irt  dealt  with  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Department's  investigator 
to  learn  the  doctor  s  whereabouts  on  the  day 
of  the  murder  He  wound  up  at  the  same 
blank  wall  as  this  writer  The  Investigator 
"established  that  [the  doctor]  checked  Into 
a  boardlnghouse  In  Austin  on  about 
October  9  '  Attached  to  the  secret  report 
were  a  series  of  statements  taken  from  p«ople 
at  Austin  who  recalled  the  doctor's  brief  ap- 
pearance there  None  of  the  witnesses,  how- 
ever, could  establish  the  doctor's  whereabouts 
from  the  morning  of  October  11  — the  day 
before  the  murders — until  several  days  after 
the  murders 

82  Prom  a  student  who  lived  at  the  l>oard- 
Inghouse  where  the  doctor  stopped,  the  In- 
vestigator got  the  following  statement: 
"What  I  remember  concretely  about  |  the  doc- 
tor's! visit  to  the  University  U  that  he 
was  .absent  from  the  boardlnghouse  from 
Ocu-iber  11  until  the  middle  of  the  week 
when  he  was  present  again.  I  remember 
hearing  other  people  say  .  .  that  [he|  was 
going  on  a  trip  on  October  U  I  thin*  to 
Mexico  I  also  recall  hearing  that  he  ccuid 
not  start  his  I'ar  on  Sunday  morning.  iDc- 
tober  11  and  I  remember  being  told  that  he 
had  had  car  trouble  and  could  not  take  his 
own  car  and  may  have  taken  someone  e  ses 
car  on  this  trip  When  I  saw  I  the  doctor] 
during  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  w*ek. 
I  have  the  Impression  that  he  told  me  In 
the  course  of  a  conversation,  that  he  thought 
he  had  been  responsible  for  a  crime  commit- 
ted during  this  trip 

83  The  report  thus  confirms — although  It 
does  not  acknowledge — Simmons'  six-year 
complaint  that  the  U.S.  consulate  gUe  the 
doctor  a  fictitious  alibi  It  then  swiftly  sweep* 
the  whole  unpleasant  affair  under  the  rug 
with  a  deductive  broom  It  relates  that  a 
check  of  all  Mexican  border  entry  points  for 
October  11  and  October  12.  1959.  showed  t  lat 
there  was  no  record  of  the  doctor  entering 
Mexico  The  report  summarizes  "The  em- 
bauy  has  concluded  that  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  [the  doctor]  was  In  Mexico  on 
the  night  of  October  12 

84  No  doubt  this  Is  literally  true,  but  a 
trained  investigator  would  point  out  a  gaping 
bole  In  the  logic  that  led  to  that  conclusion 
The  State  Department  made  the  border  check 
four  years  after  the  murders  .\n  FUl  agent 
with  lon<  experience  In  Mexico  declares 
"The  Mexicans  don  t  pay  much  attention  to 
{>aper  wurk  You  -ant  depend  on  an  entry 
check  f  iur  weeks  after  the  date,  let  alone 
four  years 

86  This  Is  the  record  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment s  protection  of  one  American  In  trouble 
abroad  Last  year  the  State  Department 
quietly  reviewed  the  Simmons  case  and  de- 
cided that  It  would  ni>t  protest  to  the  Mexi- 
can government.  With  lu  own  record  of 
bungling,  failure  aiid  misrepresentations  of 
vital  facts,  the  State  Department  couid 
hartlly  complain  about  the  quailly  of  Justice 
dispensed  by  the  Mexican  government.  And 
thus  Dykea  Slmmoiis  is  left  naked  to  hU  fate 
la  an  alien  land. 


86  When  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court  up- 
held Simmons"  conviction  In  the  spring  of 
1966.  the  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon  announced 
that  he  was  willing  to  commute  the  death 
sentence  to  30  years  In  prison  By  Mexican 
standards,  this  offer  was  hardly  tempered 
with  leniency  The  European  Communist 
agent,  Ramon  Mercader.  who  sank  an  ax  In 
Leon  TroUky'a  brain  at  his  Mexican  villa, 
got  off  with  20  years  And  the  Trotsky  as- 
sassination was  an  open-and-shut  case  of 
cold-bloodled  political  murder  In  which  the 
slayer  was  caught  red-handed  and  confessed. 

87,  As  of  this  writing.  Simmons'  sentence 
has  not  been  commuted  He  lives  on.  In  the 
tiny  sweltering  cell,  in  a  legal  limbo.  The 
death  sentence  can  be  executed  at  any  time 
by  the  order  of  the  governor  Simmons  con- 
tinues to  write  letters  of  proteet.  but  he  gets 
fewer  and  fewer  answers.  He  has  charged, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  tie  has  been 
beaten   by  prison  guards. 

88  One  afternoon,  hia  mother  and  two 
friends  went  to  the  prison  to  visit  him  He 
was  not  In  his  cell  Some  Mexican  prisoners 
pointed  silently  up  a  narrow  stairway  that 
leads  to  a  few  cramped  cubicles  up  under 
the  roof  These  are  for  solitary  confinement, 
which  Mexicans  call  "%eparo." 

89  The  women  found  him  lying  uncon- 
scious In  a  drying  pool  of  his  own  blood 
"He  was  frightfully  beaten,"  his  mother  said 
late-r  "He  had  lain  there  unconscious  since 
that  morning.  I  would  not  have  recognized 
him.  except  for  his  shirt,  and  I  thought  he 
was  dead." 

90  The  women  went  to  the  prison  dlre<rtor 
and  complained.  "He  told  us."  said  Mrs 
Simmona,  "that  my  son  must  have  injured 
himself." 

91  The  women  called  the  American  con- 
sulate and  reported  what  had  happened 
This  time,  the  consul  service  swung  Into 
action 

82.  "We  wrote  an  official  letter  of  protest 
to  the  director,"  says  a  Monterrey  consular 
spokesman  "And  to  Indicate  our  disap- 
proval. w«  wrote  it  in  English. " 

DrPAHTMENT  or  Stati, 
Washington.  Apul  28.  1966 
Hon  Watnk  Moasz. 
US.  Senate 

Dkah  SrNA"roB  Moasx:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  April  15,  1966  In  which  you  refer 
to  the  case  of  Dykes  Askew  Simmons  and 
request  the  Departments  detailed  comments 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  polnu  set  forth 
in  the  article  by  James  Phelan  In  the  May 
Issue  of  True  magazine 

In  view  of  the  numerous  statements  and 
allegations  against  officers  of  the  Department 
and  consulates  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  facts,  I  have  asked  that  a  detailed  report 
be  prepared  by  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Department  I  am  sure  that  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  preparation  of  the  reply  will 
take  some  time,  although  It  will  be  done  as 
rapidly  as  possible 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  Mr 
Simmon*  is  visited  frequently  by  officers  of 
our  Consulate  Oeneral  In  Monterrey  Also, 
Mrs.  Simmons  Is  Ln  Monterrey  and  spends 
much  time  with  her  husband  Mr  Simmons 
has  a  number  of  privileges  not  normally 
available  to  prisoners,  including  a  television 
set  In  his  cell.  Last  summer  when  Mr  Sim- 
mons needed  an  operation,  the  Consulate 
arranged  for  this  to  be  performed  at  a  hos- 
pital ouUlde  the  prison.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr  Simmons  Is  being  mistreated  or 
discriminated  against. 

Shortly  after  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court 
confirmed  sentence  against  Mr  Simmons  In 
November  1964.  the  Governor  of  Nuevo  Leon 
publicly  announced  his  intention  to  com- 
mute the  death  sentence  However.  In  order 
for  the  Governor  to  do  so.  he  must  receive  a 
request  for  commutation  from  Mr   Simmons 


Mr.  Simmons  has  refused  to  make  such  a 
request  as  he  considers  that  It  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  admission  of  guilt.  The 
state  penal  code  makes  commutation  auto- 
matic and  mandatory  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The   detailed  report   will    be   forwarded   ti 
you  as  soon  as  possible 
Sincerely  yours. 

LiNCOui  Gordon, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

JuNX  24,  1966. 
Hon.  Lincoln  Gordon. 

Asststarit   Secretary   for  Inter-American  Aj- 

fairs.  Department  of  State,  Washington 

DC 

Dear  Mr    Secretary     I  refer  to  my  letter 

of   April    15   and    your   reply   dated   April   2,'^ 

concerning  the  case  of  Dykes  Simmons. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  two  months  havo 
passed    I    wonder    how    much    more    time    ! 
necessary     to     prepare     a     detailed     report 
Would    It    be    possible    to    have    an    Interln, 
report  promptly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Department  or  Statk, 
Washington,  June  27.  1966 
Hon  Wayne  Morsk, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  promised  In  Am- 
bassador Gordon's  letter  to  you  of  April  28. 
1966,  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  special  re- 
port on  the  case  of  Dykes  Askew  Simmons 
who  Is  Imprisoned  In  Mexico.  The  report 
contains  detailed  comments  on  the  ptjlntJ 
set  forth  In  the  article  by  James  Phelan  l!i 
the  May  Issue  of  "True"  magazine. 

This  report  Is  based  on  Information  spe- 
cially assembled  by  the  Consulate  General 
at  Monterrey,  plus  additional  Information 
In  the  possession  of  the  Department.  It 
demonstrates,  I  believe,  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  b«^en  assiduous  In  Its  efforts  to  aid 
Mr  Simmons  and  has  cooperated  with  him 
and  his  attorneys  In  protecting  his  Interest.';. 
The  Department  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple takes  most  seriously  Its  obligations  to 
see  that  all  our  citizens  abroad  are  treated 
fairly,  legnlly,  and  In  line  with  generally  ac- 
cepted International  standnrds. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArtiiu^  II, 
Assistanct  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Enclosures:  Report  and  article  from 
"Tru»"  magazine. 

Report  on  the  Case  or  Dykes  Askxw 
Simmons,  With  Particdlar  Reference  "to 
THE  Article  by  James  Phelan  in  "Trce" 
Magazine  for  May  1966  Entttled  "The 
Abandoned  American  ' 

BACKCROn<D 

Dykes  A£kew  Simmons  was  arrested  In 
Mexico  on  October  15,  1959,  and  charged  with 
the  murder  of  three  Mexicans  on  the  night  of 
October  12,  1959  On  March  I,  1961,  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
verdict  was  Immediately  appealed  by  Mr. 
Simmons'  attorney  to  the  Nuevo  Leon  State 
Supreme  Court,  which  In  September  1961  up- 
held the  lower  court's  decision.  The  case 
was  then  appealed  to  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  at  Mexico  City  This  court,  however, 
decided  It  was  not  competent  to  rule  on  cer- 
tain alleged  procedural  violations  referred 
to  in  the  appeal,  and  the  case  was  sent  to  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  at  Saltlllo.  On  Nov- 
emtjer  16.  1962.  the  Court  at  Saltlllo  ruled 
that  due  process  of  law  had  been  violated  In 
the  manner  In  which  Mi.  SUnmons  had  been 
Identified  by  the  one  surviving  victim,  who 
later  died      The  case  therefore  was  returned 
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to  the  Penal  Court  of  the  SUte  of  Nuevo 
Leon  On  December  12.  1962.  Mr.  Simmons 
was  again  found  guilty  by  the  Penal  Court  of 
the  murde."  and  was  again  given  the  death 
penalty.  Reaching  this  decision,  the  Judge 
ILsted  nineteen  items  of  circumstantial 
evidence  to  support  the  verdict.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Nuevo  Leon  Supreme 
Court,  and  this  court  upheld  the  decision, 
confirming  the  death  penalty  On  Novem- 
ber 18,  1964,  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  the 
S'ate  of  Nuevo  Leon. 

Mr.  Simmons  Is  currently  Imprisoned  at 
Monterrey.  Although  he  Is  still  under  sen- 
trnce  of  death,  the  present  Governor  of  the 
State  has  given  assurances  that  this  sentence 
will  not  be  carried  out. 

U.S.  consular  officers  were  brought  Into 
the  case  soon  after  Mr.  Simmons'  arrest 
aad  have  continued  to  malnUiln  close  con- 
tact. Biding  him  In  many  ways.  They  as- 
si.^ted  him  In  obtaining  legal  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing,  and  he  was  represented  by 
such  counsel  throughout  the  trials  and 
appeals. 

CiJMMENTS    ON    THE    ARTICLE    "THE    ABANDONED 
AMERICAN" 

Mr.  James  Phelan  is  the  author  of  an 
article  on  Mr.  Simmons'  case  which  appeared 
In  "True"  marazlne  for  May  1966  (pages 
35-37  and  92-97 ) .  This  article  contains  many 
allegations  and  Insinuations  detrimental  to 
the  Department  of  Stjite  and  Its  consular 
officers,  as  well  as  errors  of  fact.  The  points 
set  forth  are  discussed  hereafter  In  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  In  the  article,  A  copy 
of  the  article  Is  attached,  with  paragraphs 
numbered  to  corre.spond  with  the  numbered 
Items  In  this  commentary. 

1.  It  Is  true,  as  stated  In  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  that  Mr.  Simmons  has  been 
In  Jail  for  over  six  years.  For  over  five 
years  of  this  time  he  has  been  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  a  crime  which  he  says 
he  did  not  commit. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "now 
strong  new  evidence  seems  to  support  his 
Innocence."  It  Is  not  clear  Just  what  "strong 
new  evidence"  Mr.  Phelan  refers  to.  In  any 
c;ifie,  Mr  Simmons'  attorney,  Mr.  Dennis 
Fredrlck.son.  has  Indicated  that  he  is  aware 
of  Mr.  Phelan's  article  and  that  he  has  been 
In  touch  with  Mr.  Phelan  concerning  It. 
Mr  Fredrlckson  has  also  Informed  the  De- 
partment that,  under  date  of  May  29,  1968, 
he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon  requesting  a  pardon  for  Mr. 
Simmons.  Before  doing  so.  he  talked  with 
ofUcers  of  the  Department  and  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  he  has  expressed  appreciation 
for  their  cooperation 

Mr.  Phelan  Is  Incorrect  when  he  states 
that  "the  US.  EJepartment  of  Stete  con- 
tinues to  turn  Its  back  on  this  citizen  who 
Is  facing  a  foreign  firing  squad."  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  never  turned  its  back 
on  Mr  Simmons  and  has  no  Intention  of 
doing  so.  Twelve  volumes  of  written  ma- 
terials attest  to  many  and  varied  efforts  of 
the  Department  on  Mr.  Simmons"  behalf. 
Mr.  Simmons  Is  not  facing  a  firing  squad. 
The  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  has  not  carried  out 
a  death  sentence  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  has  given  assurance 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to  depart  from  this 
precedent. 

2  The  quota Uon;  "Where  American  citi- 
zens go.  that  flag  goes  with  them  to  protect 
tliem."  Is  taken  from  President  Johnson's 
speech  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  at 
Washington  on  May  3,  1966.  The  President 
was  referring  to  the  sending  of  U.S.  forces 
to  Santo  Domingo  shorUy  before.  However, 
the  quotation  Is  also  appropriate  In  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State  In 
protecting  the  Interests  of  U.S.  cltlaens 
abroad  The  Department  Is  aselduoua  In  Its 
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efforts  to  ensure  that  American  citizens 
abroad  receive  fair  treatment.  A  private 
U.S.  citizen  traveling  in  a  foreign  country  Is, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try. Just  as  his  foreign  counterpart  In  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  this 
country. 

3.  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Simmons'  private 
cell  Is  hot  Ln  summer,  like  every  other  place 
In  Monterrey  where  there  Is  uo  air  condi- 
tioning. However,  the  Consulate  General  at 
Monterrey  states  that  his  cell  Is  remarkably 
free  from  flies  and  the  prison  Is  far  from 
grim  except  for  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  prison. 
There  is  Uttle  prison  discipline  such  as 
exists  In  U.S.  i>enltentlarles.  The  first  im- 
pression as  one  enters  the  building  where 
the  cell  blocks  are  located  Is  that  a  carnival 
or  some  such  festivity  Is  going  on.  Mr. 
Simmons  has  a  television  set,  a  radio,  a  fan, 
photographic  equipment,  a  typewriter,  a 
stereo-phonograph,  and  equipment  for  re- 
charging dry  cell  batteries  In  his  cell. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Simmons  leaves  his 
cell  and  moves  around  within  the  prison 
compound  at  will.  Mrs.  Simmons  Is  per- 
mitted to  take  him  his  food  every  day,  and 
they  enjoy  conjugal  privileges.  The  Con- 
sulate General  arranged  for  the  United  States 
Information  Service  at  Monterrey  to  provide 
Mrs.  Simmons  with  a  library  card  so  that 
Mr.  Simmons  may  have  his  choice  of  read- 
ing matter. 

An  American  penologist  who  recently  visit- 
ed Mr.  Simmons  In  prison  stated  that  he  was 
most  favorably  Impressed  with  the  general 
conditions  he  found  there.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  life  in  this  prison  was  prefer- 
able, from  the  standpoint  of  the  prisoner, 
than  m  any  similar  Institution  in  the  United 
States  of  which  he  had  knowledge.  While 
U.S.  institutions  might  be  cleaner  and  more 
orderly,  he  said,  they  were  far  stricter  in 
their  discipline  and  granted  no  privileges. 

4.  It  18  true  that  Mr.  Simmons  has  always 
Insisted  on  his  innocence,  and  It  is  believed 
to  be  true  that  many  Mexicans  consider  his 
conviction  a  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Simmons  has  written  to  many  U.S.  offi- 
cials pointing  out  what  he  considers  major 
flaws  In  the  case  against  him.  Many  U.S. 
citizens  have  written  to  their  Congressmen 
about  the  case,  and  their  letters  have  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  State,  In  ac- 
cordance with  customary  procedure,  the  De- 
partment replies  directly  to  the  Congressmen, 
making  Inquiry,  when  appropriate,  to  the 
Consulate  General  at  Monterrey  concerning 
latest  developments.  Mr.  Phelan  Is  correct 
In  stating  that  the  Consulate  General  assures 
inquirers  that  It  is  watching  the  case  with 
concern  and  vigilance— this  Is  the  literal 
truth. 

5.  It  U  not  true  that  all  Inquiries  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Consulate  General  at  Monterrey. 
though  of  course  some  of  them  are  referred 
becatise  the  Consulate  General  Is  in  the  best 
position  to  answer  certain  questions  which 

Mr.  Simmons'  charge  that  the  Consulate 
Oeneral  played  a  major  role  In  putting  him 
where  he  la  today  is  not  Justified,  nor  is  his 
charge  that  the  Department  does  not  want 
his  case  reviewed.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Department  has  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Simmons'  attorneys  who  have  obtained 
review  of  the  case  by  Mexican  courts,  and 
it  has  also  cooperated  "with  various  private 
persons  who  have  reviewed  the  case. 

Recently  the  Department  cooperated  with 
Mr  Dennis  W.  Fredrlckson,  Mr.  Simmons' 
current  attorney,  in  his  review  of  the  case. 
and  has  on  file  Mr.  Fredrlckson's  written  ex- 
preaslons  of  appreciation.  Mr.  Fredrlckson 
was  preparing  an  appeal  for  a  pardon  for  Mr. 
Simmons. 

6.  The  four  allegations  in  this  paragraph 
are  developed  at  greater  length  later  in  the 
arUcle.  beginning  with  paragraphs  64,  67.  34, 


and  47  respectively.  Detailed  comments  on 
these  points  are  given  In  the  correspondingly 
numbered  sections  of  this  report,  and  in  sec- 
tion 7  Immediately  hereafter. 

7.  Mr.  Phelan  alleges  that  Department  of 
State  officials  have  sought  to  keep  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Simmons  case  from  pub- 
lic view.  It  Is  true  that  parts  of  the  files  on 
the  case  are  reserved  for  "Limited  Official 
Use"  under  regulations  applicable  to  Investi- 
gative reports.  Information  obtained  through 
privileged  relationships,  and  the  like.  The 
Consulate  General  cooperated  with  Mr. 
Phelan  and  with  Mr.  Simmons'  attorneys  In 
making  pertinent  Information  available  to 
them,  but  acted  properly  in  refusing  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  files.  The  regulations 
set  forth  conditions  under  which  such  ma- 
terials may  be  released  when  consistent  with 
security  and  administrative  requirements.  If 
Mr.  Simmons  believes  that  there  Is  anything 
In  the  official  record  which  will  help  his 
cause,  he  Is  at  liberty  to  make  application 
for  It. 

8.  Mr.  Phelan's  strictures  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  reflect  his  personal  opinion, 
with  which  the  Department  does  not  agree. 
As  for  the  statements  which  he  alleges  were 
made  by  a  I>epartment  official,  the  official  in 
question  has  executed  an  affida\-it  that  he  has 
no  recollection  of  having  made  any  such 
statements  and  points  out  that  his  own 
memorandum  of  conversation  directly 
contradicts  part  of  what  Mr.  Phelan  alleges 
was  said.     (See  Section  37  hereafter.) 

9  In  this  paragraph,  the  background  In- 
formation on  Mr.  Simmons  is  consistent  with 
the  record,  but  is  Incomplete.  It  Is  true  that 
Mr  Simmons  has  a  police  record  and  was 
convicted  of  burglary  and  car  theft  and 
served  time.  The  article  does  not  mention 
that  his  police  record  also  contains  over 
twenty  arrests  and  detentions  on  charges  of 
assault  and  battery,  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon,  theft,  etc.,  which  did  r:ot  lead  to 
conviction.  The  article  is  correct  in  stating 
that  his  personality  difficulties  resulted  in 
several  sessions  of  psychiatric  treatment.  It 
does  not  mention  that  he  had  been  in  a 
mental  hospital  at  least  five  times  for  ob- 
servation or  treatment,  Mr.  Simmons  was 
legally  declared  insane  In  1952  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Wichita  Falls  State  Hospital 
and  was  recommitted  in  April  1959.  At  the 
time  c  f  the  murders  he  was  an  escaped  fugi- 
tive from  the  Wichita  Falls  State  Hospital. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff 
psychiatrist  of  the  Medical  Center  for  Fed- 
eral Prisoners  at  Springfield.  Missouri,  on 
August  7,  1956.  Mr.  Simmons  "has  a  history 
of  unpredictable  and  uncontrollable  be- 
havior dating  from  childhood.  .  .  .  His  men- 
tal disturbances  have  been  manifested  by 
chronic  anxiety  and  apprehension,  tension, 
"blackout  spells,"  irrational  antisocial  be- 
havior, depression,  and  suicidal  attempt.  .  .  . 
Psychotic  depressive  reaction,  manifested  by 
anxiety,  apprehension,  depression  and  sui- 
cidal attempt.  .  .  .  Antisocial  reaction,  man- 
ifested by  chronic  irresponsibility,  antisocial 
behavior,  inability  to  profit  from  experience 
or  punishment,  emotional  Immaturity." 

One  of  the  bases  for  his  defense  at  his  trial 
for  the  VlUagomez  murders  was  that  he  was 
mentally  Incompetent. 

10-13.  These  paragraphs  concerning  the 
circumstances  of  the  shooting  are  in  essen- 
tial agreement  with  the  records  of  the  case, 
except  that  the  consular  report  states  that 
Hilda,  in  describing  the  murder  weapon,  re- 
ferred to  It  as  a  pistol,  rather  than  a  gun. 
This  point  is  Important,  since  the  term  gun 
can  be  used  with  respect  to  a  pistol  or  a  rlflle, 
whereas  the  term  pistol  can  only  refer  to  a 
hand  gun,  (Note  in  Paragraph  61  hereafter 
that  Dr,  Martin  was  accused  of  firing  a  .22- 
callbre  rifle.) 

14-17.  Tills    information    concerning    the 
events  immediately   following   the  shooUng 
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■4pr««a  with  the  record  for  the  most  part 
However,  there  are  dlacrepaiicles  la  ret;ard  to 
Hilda's  descnption  o(  the  aasallaxit  IlieAe 
are  dlscujsa«d  in  para^aph  34  hereafter 

18-33  Thla  ■taiement  oT  Ur  Slmiuona' 
account  of  hia  activiue*  around,  the  time  of 
the  murders  Is  consistent  with  other  reporta 
of  Mr  Simmons  version  of  events.  The  In- 
formation concerning  the  date  and  place  of 
hla  arrest  a^re«a  with  the  record 

24  In  regard  to  Hildas  deecrlptlon  of  the 
Msallant.  there  15  agreement  on  some  points 
between  Mr  Pheian  s  article  and  other 
■ourcea,  but  aiao  some  discrepancies  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Simmons  had  no  gold  teeth, 
but  a  report  concerning  the  confrontation 
Indicate*  that  Hildas  description  Included 
"poBslbly  one  'jT  two  gold  teeth.  '  rather  than 
a  positive  statement  No  mention  Is  made 
that  Hilda  scratched  the  a.ssallant  s  face 
With  respect  to  hair  the  description  attrib- 
uted to  Hilda  stated  "not  certain,  believed 
light  '  iii  Simmons'  hair  was  described 
•a  'black'  The  differences  in  height  and 
weight  stated  m  Mr  Phelaii  s  artlile  are 
consistent  with  the  record,  as  are  the  dis- 
crepancies between  Hilda  s  description  of  the 
assailant's  car  and  the  characteristics  of  Mr 
Simmons'  car  In  the  nineteen  points  of 
evidence  used  against  Mr  Simmons,  point 
niunber  eight  describes  the  assailant  as  'a 
male,  white  American,  between  ,^6  and  30 
years  of  age.  with  shurt  brown  hair  having 
a  smali  spot  above  the  mouth,  which  was  not 
stated  to  be  a  scar  It  adds  'The  accused 
meets  the  above  description  "  The  white 
•hlrt  Is  not  mentioned  la  the  points  of  evi- 
dence, although  It  was  stressed  elsewhere  In 
the  proceedings. 

25  This  account  of  Mr  Simmons'  experl- 
•nces  after  arrest  cannot  be  verlHed  In  de- 
tail. The  record  shows  that  he  has  been 
consistent  in  this  account  from  the  begin- 
ning 

20- J8  This  iiccount  of  the  confrontation  la 
In  accord  with  the  reports  made  at  the  time. 
The  opinions  expressed  are.  of  courae.  Mx. 
Pbelan  s. 

29  In  regard  to  how  Mr  Simmons  was 
dresaed  at  the  confrontation,  the  consular 
rep.  rts  do  not  cover  this  point  or  mention 
how  the  others  within  Hilda's  view  were 
dre8se<l  It  appears  that  Utt;e  significance 
was  attached  to  this  at  the  time  and  that 
the  three  V  S  officials  who  were  present  were 
not  Li*.u-e  of  the  requirements  jf  the  penal 
code  of  Nuevo  Leon  In  this  respect  The  ap- 
peals court  later  adjudged  the  confronta- 
tion as  Ulegul  and  threw  out  the  evidence 
thereby  obtained,  pointing  out  that  there 
was  a  violation  of  the  legal  requirement  con- 
cerning slnallarlty  of  dress  of  all  participants. 

30-32  These  statements  concerning  Hilda's 
testimony  are  coixsistent  with  the  record. 

33  This  paragraph  Is  Inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading in  stating  that  the  Department  wide- 
ly dLstributed  a  summary  containing  the 
words  quoted  In  the  article  concerning  the 
confruatatlon  The  only  document  found 
which  contains  the  quoted  sentences  Is  an 
offlcial  report,  no  part  of  which  was  dlstrlb- 
ute«.i  widely 

3+  35  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Simmons  did  not 
have  a  lawyer  at  the  time  of  the  confronta- 
tion The  Consulate  Oeneral  telephoned  to 
Mr  Simmons'  parents  within  i  few  hours 
of  his  detention  to  urge  that  a  lawyer  be 
retained  su  clays  later  his  fa'.her  arrived 
with  his  own  lawyer  from  Port  Wr>rth  and 
arranged  for  a  competent  local  lawyer  to 
represent  his  son  Immediately  following 
the  confrontation.  Mr  Simmons  was  given 
a  list  of  attorneys  from  which  he  might 
•elect  t-ounse!  \  repnart  dated  Ort4->ber  !9 
1959.  states  concerning  the  confrontation 
Wltta  Hilda 

"Following  the  interview  Simmons  in- 
quired as  to  what  ahe  hod  said  and  what  It 
all  meant  He  was  informed  by  the  writer 
tbat  the  gtrl  apparently  Identified  him  which 


Information  was  supplied  by  Garza  Salinas. 
Consul  Mitchell  was  at  that  time  Identified 
to  Simmons  and  informed  that  as  this  ap- 
parently was  developing  into  a  serlou-i  mat- 
ter he  may  wish  to  engage  the  services  of 
an  attorney  and  was  given  the  Consulate's 
list  of  attorneys  to  study  He  was  also  given 
the  Consulate's  telephone  number  and  Vice 
Consul  William  E.  Knepper's  name  to  call 
should  be  desire  further  assistance  or  have 
questions" 

It  Is  true  that  the  US  officials  did  not 
protest  against  the  procedure  at  the  con- 
frontation Tlie  circumstances  were  unusual 
and  difficult,  because  Hilda  was  near  death 
So  far  as  known,  the  U  S  officials  were  In  no 
position  to  know  the  details  of  the  Mexican 
code  covering  a  proceeding  of  this  unusual 
type  Later,  after  Mr  Simmons'  attorney 
filed  an  objection,  the  evidence  from  the 
c  infrontatlon  was  thrown  out  by  the  appeals 
court 

36  Mr  Pheian  takes  an  extreme  F>ORltlon 
In  criticizing  the  U.S.  officials  for  not  know- 
ing "the  details  of  Mexican  law  "  In  regard  to 
confrontation  procedure  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Manual  states   (Volume  7.  Section  352  4 1 

■  In  rendering  any  protection  or  assistance, 
the  officer  of  the  Foreign  Service  mvist  keep 
m  mind  not  only  the  basic  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  American  national  but  that  the 
general  and  almost  universal  rule  is  that  the 
character  of  an  act  a^  lawful  or  unlawful 
must  be  determined  wholly  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  act  Is  done  The  officer, 

therefore  must  limit  his  action  to  seeing  to 
It  that  the  action  of  the  foreign  government 
is  not  discriminatory  and  accords  with  gen- 
erally applicable  procedure  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  " 

While  obviously  It  would  be  d«-8lnible  for 
officers  to  be  familiar  with  the  detAlls  of  for- 
eign law.  It  Is  hardly  reasonable  to  demand 
that  they  be  faxnlllar  with  fine  points  which. 
as  In  this  case,  escaped  the  Mexican  officials 
Involved  and  were  finally  settled  by  the  ap- 
peals court 

In  general.  Department  of  State  regula- 
tions prohibit  consular  officers'  acting  as  at- 
torneys, agents,  or  legal  representatives  of 
US  citizens 

37  Mr.  JochUnsen  contests  the  statements 
attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Pheian  concerning 
the  duties  of  constUar  officers  He  has  ex- 
ecuted an  affidavit  stating  that  he  has  no 
recollection  of  making  any  of  these  state- 
ments Furthermore.  Mr  Jochlmsen  feels 
confident  that  he  did  not  say.  as  alleged,  that 
protection  officers  being  sent  abroad  "are 
not  Instructed  to  familiarize  them-selves  with 
the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  where  they 
are  to  serve  "  In  his  affidavit  Mr  JiKhlmsen 
points  out  tbat  this  statement  In  the  arti- 
cle: 

"  .18  In  direct  contradiction  to  a  state- 
ment I  made  In  my  memorandum  Of  conver- 
satlon  with  Mr.  Pheian  a  short  time  after 
his  three-hour  interview  with  me  on  June  23. 
1965  My  statement  In  that  memorandum  Is 
as  follows  'Mr  Pheian  asked  me  at  this 
jjotnt  whether  it  was  necessary  for  protection 
officers  til  be  familiar  with  the  criminal  law 
of  the  Country  In  which  they  are  assigned 
and  I  told  him  that  while  In  general  they  are. 
there  Is  no  specific  Instruction  to  that  ef- 
fect That  In  order  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens and  to  assure  that  they  are  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  nationals  of  the  hcaet 
country,  the  consul  must  know  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  crmntrv  but  that  he  Ls  re- 
stricted bv  reyiilatton  from  giving  legal  ad- 
vice or  legal  assistance  t,,  American  citizens 
abroad  '  For  many  years  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  of  the  Department  of  state  has  had 
s  course  of  Instruction  In  Consular  AfTalrs 
for  officers  assigned  tn  this  work  One  of  the 
texts  used  in  this  course  Is  entitled  'An  In- 
troduction to  Protection  Welfare  and  Where- 
abouts Services'  which  Informs  the  students, 
among  other   things,   that   they   are   not   ex- 


pected to  be  law'/ers.  but  that  they  must  un- 
derstand the  Judicial  system  and  its  opera- 
tion In  the  country  of  their  assignment  ?./. 
that  they  will  know  when  people  are  gettl:  g 
Justice  and  what  legal  recourse  Is  open  to 
them  The  earliest  edition  of  this  do<umer.t 
readily  available  to  me  is  one  which  was  vf- 
vlsed  and  dated  November  4.  1957  The  \.\u-'.: 
edition  was  revised  and  dated  September, 
1962.  Both  editions  carry  Identical  .sta*.  - 
ments  as  Indicated  above  Since  my  ass:^:.- 
ment  to  the  Office  of  Special  Consular  Ser- 
Ices  In  February,  1964.  I  have  been  called  up  ;. 
t<.>  give  lectures  on  thla  subject  frequently  ar.d 
always  emphasize  the  necessity  for  consul  .r 
officers  to  know  the  Judicial  procedures  ■  f 
the  country  of  their  assignments.  In  the 
light  of  this  evidence.  I  feel  confident  th  • 
I  did  not  make  the  statement  attributed  • 
me  (quoted  In  the  first  sentence  of  th'.s 
paragraph  i  by  Mr   Pheian." 

38  40  Mr  Phelan's  statements  as  to  tl." 
Importance  of  the  confrontation  are,  : 
course,  his  own  opinion.  It  should  i)e 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  question  of 
Illegal  prcjcedure  was  later  threshed  out  In 
the  Mexican  courts  with  the  result  that  t!ie 
evidence  from  the  confrontation  was  thrown 
out  and  the  case  sent  back  to  the  trial  court. 
which  again  found  Mr.  SUnmons  guilty  i.a 
the  basis  of  other  evidence,  a  finding  whlcn 
was  upheld  uo  rtp[>eal 

It  Is  true,  as  Mr.  Pheian  states,  that  Hllcl.i 
died  2  weeks  after  tlie  confrontation  anl 
that,  when  the  cijurt  threw  out  the  evlder.iu 
obtained  at  It.  there  was  then  no  way  to  rt- 
stage  tlie  confrontation  property. 

41  44  These  statements  concerning  the 
police  Investigation  are  apparently  based  on 
Mr  Phelan's  own  Inqulnes.  and  are  essen- 
tially In  accord  with  the  record  So  far  .'-3 
known,  there  Is  no  record  of  any  check  hav- 
ing been  made  for  fingerprints  on  the  Vlll.i- 
gomez  car. 

46-47.  It  Is  true  that  the  consular  fllM 
contain  Information  concerning  a  Mexlcun 
engineer  who  drove  past  the  VlUagomez  c  i: 
near  the  time  of  the  murders.  However,  cor.- 
trary  to  Mr.  Phelan's  Implication,  It  Is  nu' 
true  that  information  concerning  this  ot  ■ 
currence  "never  got  before  the  court."  Tliis 
Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  number  6  of  the 
19  points  of  evidence  cited  by  the  court  ri- 
fers  to  this  occurrence.  Also.  Mr.  Simmons' 
lawyer  mentioned  It  specifically  In  his  ref- 
utation of  charges,  dated  December  17,  1960 

A  memorandum  In  the  consular  files  dated 
October  19.  1959  contains  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  occurrence: 

"On  the  afternoon  of  October  14.  1959  Ju- 
lian Candanoea,  Chief  of  the  Nuevo  Leon 
Judicial  Police  with  headquarters  In  Mon- 
terrey, advised  the  writer  that  two  of  h!s 
agents  working  on  the  case  at  Sablnas  Hld.il- 
go  had  encountered  an  engineer  attached  to 
the  Hydraulic  Resource  Department  of  the 
Government,  who  stated  that  while  he  w.i.-, 
en  route  to  Sablnas  Hidalgo  from  Nuevo  Leon. 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  on  the  night  if 
October  12  1959,  he  recalls  passing  two  cars 
p>arked  on  the  highway  at  approximately 
Kilometer  1151  At  first  he  thought  o'. 
stopping  there  but  noticed  that  the  fr..n: 
car  apparently  had  its  motor  running  and 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  car  was  glvliip 
aa.ilst.Hnce  to  the  other  car  and  he  thought 
no  more  of  It  until  he  read  about  the  in- 
cident In  the  paper  the  following  mornlnc 
He  stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  recolle  - 
tlon  the  arst  car  appeared  to  be  a  late  model 
Chevrolet,  light  green  In  color  I'he  m.ir. 
who  was  standing  In  front  or  to  the  side  f 
the  rear  car  appeared  to  be  well-built,  wore  a 
white  or  light  colored  shirt  and  was  nitji^r 
tall  He  sUted  that  this  Individual  ha.t  a 
flashlight  In  his  hand  and  he  would  Judse 
the  man  to  be  approximately  5  feet  9  inches 
tail  " 

The  engineer  and  his  wife  were  AntoniT 
Montufar    Ollvelroa   and   Inna   Gutierrez   de 


Montufar.  to  whom  reference  was  made  by 
the  Judge  in  the  19  points  of  evidence  and  by 
Mr.  Slnunons'  lawyer  In  hie  refutation-  of 
chiu-ges. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  a  consular  officer 
communicated  the  foregoing  information  to 
Mr.  Simmons  or  his  attorney,  but  obviously 
both  the  lawyer  and  the  court  were  aware  of 
the  matter. 

No  record  has  been  found  that  anyone 
requested  the  Information  from  the  C3on- 
sulate  General  The  statement:  "To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  ever  asked  us  for  it,"  at- 
tributed to  an  unnamed  Consulate  spokes- 
m.in,  cannot  be  confirmed  or  denied. 

It  Is  true  as  stated  that  "Simmons'  defense 
was  the  responsibility  of  his  lawyer"  and 
that  the  information  concerning  the  engi- 
neer  may   have   been   considered   "hearsay." 

48.  The  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Sim- 
mons concerning  the  "wild  s-torles"  circulat- 
ing after  his  arrest  is  consistent  with  the 
record 

49.  This  account  of  a  "sensational  story" 
in  the  press  Is  consistent  with  other  avail- 
able Information  concerning  press  coverage 
of  the  crime,  but  cannot  be  verified  in  detail 
for  lack  of  a  complete  file  of  newspapers. 
The  "tall,  blond  man"  mentioned  in  the 
press  story  was  apparently  never  located. 
N\imber  three  of  the  nineteen  points  of  evi- 
dence against  Mr  Slrrunons  stated  (in  trans- 
lation) :  "AH  of  the  tourists  who  entered 
the  country  between  eight  VM  of  the  12th 
and  two  AM  of  the  13th  of  October,  1959, 
were  Investigated  by  the  Secret  Service,' 
iind  no  further  Information  was  obtained 
from  this  investigation  pointing  to  a  possi- 
ble as&allant  other  than  the  accused."  The 
record  Indicates  that  Mr.  Simmons'  attor- 
neys. In  their  refut.itlon  of  charges  dated 
January  7.  1963.  challenged  the  validity  of 
this  evidence  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nuevo  Leon  upheld  its  validity  on  February 
15.  1963, 

50.  "This  paragraph  concerning  the  mis- 
leading test  for  blood  on  Mr.  Simmons'  shirt 
is  consistent  with  the  record.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Nuevo  Leon.  In  Its  decision  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1963.  ruled  that  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  spot  on  the  shirt  of  the  accused 
was  not  acceptable. 

61.  This  paragraph  concerning  the  paraffin 
test  Is  essentially  In  accord  with  the  record, 
except  for  the  last  sentence,  concerning  an 
alleged  analysis  of  Mr.  Simmons'  case  by  the 
Department  of  State,  which  a  search  of  the 
tiles  has  not  substantiated. 

52,  The  Department  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
evaluate  the  reliability  of  the  paraffin  test, 
this  being  a  highly  technical  subject. 

53  54.  Nothing  has  been  found  In  the  offl- 
cial records  to  Indicate  that  the  Department 
of  State  "attributed  major  significance"  to 
the  evidence  of  the  two  prostitutes,  as  al- 
leKed  by  Mr  Pheian. 

55.  This  paragraph  concerning  the  trial  Is 
consistent  with  the  record.  According  to 
;.\w,  Mr  Simmons  should  have  been  tried 
and  sentenced  within  a  year  of  his  indict- 
ment In  OL'tober  1959.  but  his  sentence  was 
not  passed  unUI  March  1.  1961.  So  far  as 
known,  Mr.  Simmons'  attorney  never  filed  a 
protest  on  this  point. 

56-57.  Not  all  of  Mr  Simmons'  statements 
concerning  the  trial  can  be  verified.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  a  trial  In  Mexico  is  not 
like  a  trial  In  the  United  States.  The  record 
confirms  that  Mr  Simmons  refused  to  sign 
anything.  It  Is  true  that  he  did  not  have 
an  Interpreter  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  Mr  Simmons  did  have  a  lawyer  at  that 
time,  who  was  in  complete  charge  of  hia 
case.  His  lawyer  or  his  family  could  have 
provided  an  interpreter.  When  Mr.  Simmons 
first  expressed  the  need  for  an  interpreter. 


•The  "Secret  Service"  here  referred  to  la 
presumably  the  Mexican  Secret  Service. 


the  Vice  Ctonaul  to  whom  he  spoke  properly 
suggested  that  he  might  arrange  for  one 
through  his  attorney. 

58-69.  The  statement  attributed  to  Mr. 
Simmons  concerning  hia  innocence  Is  con- 
sistent with  other  statements  he  reportedly 
has  made.  The  statements  concerning  the 
"19  circumstancee"  or  jwlnts  of  evidence  are 
consistent  with  the  court  record  of  the  trial, 
except,  of  course,  that  the  opinions  expressed 
are  those  of  'the  persons  involved. 

60-64.  This  presumably  refers  to  the  case 
of  Dr.  Don  Elbert  Martin,  who  was  alleged 
to  have  confessed  to  the  VlUagomez  murders. 
The  statement  that  the  role  of  the  consular 
service  In  this  case  "has  never  been  fully  re- 
ported, acknowledged,  or  explained"  Is  false. 
It  was  fully  reported  by  the  American  Con- 
sulate at  Pledras  Negras  In  Its  operations 
memorandum  of  February  4,  1960.  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Martin  was  arrested  near  Muzqulz.  State 
of  Coahulla,  about  November  2.  1959.  for 
having  fired  a  .22-callbre  rifle  and  dlsttu-blng 
the  peace.  The  consular  report  states  that 
on  November  13,  1959,  the  Consulate  at 
Pledras  Negras  telephoned  the  Department 
of  State  about  the  case  and  also  consulted 
the  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City.  A 
call  waa  then  made  to  Sr.  Lie.  Jos6  de  las 
Puentes-Rodrlguez,  Procurador  General  de 
Justlcla  en  el  Estado  (approximately  equiva- 
lent to  Attorney-General)  at  Saltlllo,  State 
of  Coahulla.  It  was  explained  that  the  Con- 
sulate was  quite  concerned  over  the  type  of 
treatment  which  Dr.  Martin  was  receiving 
and  felt  that,  unless  specific  charges  were 
filed  against  him,  he  should  be  released  Im- 
mediately. Sr.  Fuentes  stated  that  he  would 
send  his  representative  from  Sablnas.  Coa- 
hulla, to  arrange  for  the  release  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin if  a  representative  of  the  Consulate  could 
be  in  Muzqulz  on  the  following  day.  On 
Saturday,  November  14,  1959.  the  Consular 
Assistant  left  Eagle  Pass  in  the  offlcial  car, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sadie  Martin,  mother 
of  Dr.  Martin,  and  Miss  Benlta  Reece,  fiancee 
of  the  doctor. 

They  arrived  at  the  Municipal  government 
building  at  Muzqulz  about  8  p.m..  and  they 
were  conducted  to  a  room  where  Dr.  Martin's 
trial  was  in  progress.  Present  were  Jose 
Maria  Walls-Garza,  the  local  Judpe  of  the 
district:  Evarlsto  Trevifio,  a  police  official; 
Mario  Valdes-Flores.  representative  of  the 
Procurador  General;  Andres  Vara-Pefia.  com- 
mandant of  the  police;  and  Jose  Muzqulz- 
Guerra,  Municipal  President.  Sr.  Valdes 
explained  that  the  necessary  papers  were 
being  drawn  up  for  the  release  of  Dr.  Martin 
and  that  he  would  not  be  held  in  prison  for 
the  charges  against  him  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  not  been  In  control  of  his  mental 
faculties.  However,  It  was  required  that  he 
be  remanded  to  the  local  hospital  for  a 
period  of  eight  days  to  undergo  observa- 
tion. It  was  suggested  that  the  Consular 
Assistant,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Miss  Reece  stay 
overnight  in  Sablnas  and  return  the  next 
day  to  effect  transfer  of  Dr.  Martin  to  the 
hospital.  However,  on  their  return  the  next 
day  the  municipal  doctor  stated  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  accept  Dr.  Martin  as 
the  hospital  was  not  equipped  to  take  care 
of  violent  mental  cases.  Sr.  Valdes  then 
agreed  to  try  to  have  the  decision  of  the 
court  amended  to  permit  the  Inunedlate 
return  of  Dr.  Martin,  provided  that  his 
safety  and  the  safety  of  those  accompany- 
ing him  could  be  guaranteed.  Shortly  after 
2  pjn.  Monday,  November  16.  the  Consulate 
received  a  call  from  the  office  of  the 
Procurador  In  Saltlllo  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  approved  and  orders  would  be 
given  for  the  release  of  Dr.  Martin.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  the  Consular  Assistant 
and  Jdrs.  Martin  went  to  the  office  of  the 
County  Attorney  for  Maverick  County,  Texas, 
and  arranged  for  ninety-day  commitment 
papers  to  be  served  to  Dr.  Martin  the  moment 


he  entered  the  United  States.    A  strait  Jacket 
was  obtained  with  the  help  of  the  sheriff's 
office.     That  evening  the  Consular  Assistant 
received   a  call   from   Father  Robert  Klein- 
worth   of    Our   Lady    of   Refuge    Church    In 
Eagle  Pass.     Father  Kleinworth  said  that  he 
was    acquainted    with   Dr.    Martin    and    felt 
that   he  might  be  able   to  help   If   he  were 
to    accompany    the    Consular    Assistant    to 
Muzqulz.     On   Tuesday   morning.   November 
17.    the    Constilar    Assistant.    Mrs.    Martin. 
Miss    Reece,    Father    Kleinworth.     and    Sr. 
Reyna     of     the     Consulate     staff     went     to 
Muzqulz.    Father  Kleinworth  had  a  long  talk 
with  Dr.  Martin  In  his  cell,  and  the  doctor 
agreed   to   put   on   the    strait    Jacket    of    his 
own   volition.     Dr.  Martin  was   then  led  to 
the   Consulate   automobile.     Dr.   Martin   sat 
in  the  rear  with  Father  Kleinworth,  while  the 
Consular  Assistant  drove.    They  were  accom- 
panied   by   two   policemen    provided    at   the 
Instance  of  Chief  of  Police  Andres  Vara-Peiia. 
Sr.  Reyna,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Miss  Reece  fol- 
lowed "  in    Dr.    Martin's    Dodge    convertible. 
They   traveled    via   Pledras    Negras    to    Eagle 
Piiss.  Te.xas,  where  Dr,  Martin  spent  the  night 
in  the  County  Jail,  having  become  violent. 
On  Thursday.   November   19,   an   ambtUance 
arrived,  dispatched  from  Waco,  Texas,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Hospital  there.     Mr. 
Baltazar  Gomez,  an  officer  of  the  American 
Legion    post    in    Eagle    P.uis,    volunteered    to 
accompany  Dr.   Martin,   and   the   County   of 
Maverick  hired  Mr.  GUberto  Lopez,  a  former 
policeman,  to  go  along.     Reportedly,  on  the 
trip  to  Waco  Dr.  Martin  again  became  violent, 
and   on  arrival  at  the  Veterans  Hospital   in 
Waco   he   broke   the   bindings   on   the  strait 
jacket  and  knocked  out  two  hospital  attend- 
ants before  he  was  subdued.     The  Consulate 
received  a  letter  oii  December  30  from  Walter 
L.  Ford,  M.D.,  Director,  Professional  Services, 
stating   that    Dr.    Martin    had    required    In- 
tei-.Elve  treatment  measures  and  was  under 
close  hospital  supervision. 

Details  concerning  Dr.  Martin's  alleged 
"confession"  of  the  VlUagomez  murders  are 
given  In  the  consulate  report  dated  February 
4,  1960,  which  states  that  in  an  "aside"  to 
the  Consular  Assistant. 

"...  one  of  the  newspaper  reporters  pres- 
ent In  the  Presidencial  Municipal  .vaid  th.st 
the  story  of  Dr,  Martin's  'confession'  was 
nothing  but  a  hoax  started  by  Comandante 
Vara  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reqard 
(sic I  which  the  merchants  of  Monterrey  had 
offered  for  the  murderer  of  the  VlUagomez 
children.  The  reporter  stated  that  It  was 
believed  that  the  children  were  victims  of  a 
vendetta  of  rival  'cuadrillas  de  marajuana'. 
According  to  the  reporter.  Comandante 
Vara  had  been  talking  to  Dr.  Martin  while. 
In  the  t'.vo  adjacent  cells,  were  an  epileptic 
girl  who  had  murdered  a  baby  and  a  miner 
who  had  gone  berserk.  After  suggesting  to 
Dr.  Martin  that  he  had  killed  the  three  Vll- 
lagomez  children,  he  laughed  and  said  that 
there  were  three  locos'  in  there,  to  which 
Dr.  Martin  replied.  'Yes,  and  with  you  It 
makes  four'.  The  comandante  then  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Martin  had  confessed  to 
the  assassination  of  the  three  children  and 
had  threatened  to  kill  him  too.  stating,  'and 
with  you  it  will  make  four' 

Mr.  Pheian  states  that  Dr.  Martin's  "con- 
fession" was  never  Investigated  by  the  Mexi- 
can police,  although  elsewhere  In  the  article 
he  states  that  the  Chief  of  Police,  Andree 
Vara-Peiia,  reportedly  was  a  witness  to  the 
"confession."  The  consular  report  states  that 
this  same  Chief  of  Police  was  present  at  the 
meeting  on  November  14  when  papers  -were 
being  drawn  up  for  Dr.  Martin's  release.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the 
Chief  of  Police  had  trtistworthy  evidence 
that  Dr.  Martin  had  confessed  to  the  VlUa- 
gomez murders,  he  would  have  objected  to 
Dr.  Martin's  release,  especially  If.  as  alleged. 
he  hoped  to  receive  the  reward  which  hafl 
been  offered  for  the  murderer.     It  therefore 
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appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  press 
■torlee  concerning  Dr  Martins  alleged  con- 
faMlon    were    uiuubatantlated 

The  consular  official  who  reported  on  Dr. 
Martin  s  trial  ittrcfs  with  thla  conclusion 
He  stati»  that  the  Mexican  offlclalB  were  co- 
operat.ve.  and  that  the  decision  to  release 
Dr  Mdrtln  was  reached  freely  and  without 
cjmpul.ilrin  He  feels  sure  that  they  knew 
of  Dr  Mirtlns  alleged  "confeaelon"  of  the 
VllliWfv  n\ez  murder?,  but  state*  that  no  one 
prese::'  Including  Chief  of  Police  Andres 
Vara-Pet'ii.  raised  any  objection,  and  that 
the  la'ter  was  cooperative  in  connection  with 
arrangements 

It  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  the 
consular  rep<-irt.  Dr  Martin's  trial  was  con- 
ducted t)y  the  local  Judge  In  the  presence  of 
respon.'lble  Mexican  officials.  This  is  con- 
nrmed  by  the  oiBclaJ  record  of  the  trial,  a 
translation  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Department  This  Indicates  that  the  order 
for  Dr  Martins  releajse  was  signed  by  the 
local  Judge.  J  M  Wals  Oarza.  and  that  two 
other  offlcials  signed,  stating  that  they  con- 
curred namely  the  "Delegate  of  the  Public 
Ministrv"  of  Muzquiz  and  the  "Agent  cf  the 
Public  Ministry"  of  Sablnas 

Th.'  Consulate  General  states  that  the 
MexlCHii  officials  Investigating  Mr  Simmons' 
case  were  aware  of  Dr  Martin's  detention  at 
Muzquiz  and  did  not  object  to  bU  departure 
from  Mexi.-o. 

TTiiis  the  record  shows  that  Dr  Martin's 
ren»ov-tl  from  Mexico  was  arranged  by  VS. 
consular  offlcials  In  the  normal  performance 
of  thfir  protective  functions  It  was  done 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  author- 
ities, the  latter  having  released  him  following 
a  Judicial  hearing  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor 

85-68  Thfse  paragraphs  concerning  the 
Martin  case  are  believed  to  be  essentially 
wjrrect  The  letter  to  Senator  YAasotcroH. 
tn  which  reference  Is  made,  contains  the 
srtatement  "Concerning  the  other  suspect. 
Dr  Xy-'n  E  Martin,  who  was  reported  to  .Tave 
Cf)nfe!'«ed  to  the  triple  slaying,  a  telephone 
ciill  wiR  placed  on  December  8  to  the  Aniert- 
ran  C  irisulate  at  Pledras  Negrtui  at  the  re- 
quest Lif  Mr  Slmmoru'  father.  In  whose  Jurls- 
rllctloi  Dr  Martin  was  Incarcerated  to  con- 
firm h!»  whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der The  Consulate  at  Pledras  Negraa  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  fact  that  Dr  Martin 
was  si'nvewhere  In  Texas  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  was  clearly  established  by  competent 
police  Authorities  and  that  no  credence  was 
therefore  given  to  his  confession'  Inasmuch 
as  he  was  nowhere  near  the  9cene  of  the 
mu-d^r  " 

69  The  undocumented  statements  regard- 
ing Dr  Mttrtln's  whereabouts  on  the  night  of 
the  murders  are  recognized  as  such  Theee 
Rtttements  apparently  originated  with  the 
telephone  ciUI  mentioned  In  the  preceding 
section  However  these  statements  did  not 
constitute  a  legal  alibi  for  Dr  Martin  So 
far  as  linown  US  ofBclals  never  provided  an 
alibi    '.(IT   Dr    Martin   to   Mexican   authorities 

70  Mr  Phelan's  account  of  his  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr  Hargls  Is  consistent 
with  other  available  information 

71-73  The  statements  by  Mr  Phelan  and 
Mr.  Simmons  concerning  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain Information  about  Dr  Martin  cannot  be 
verified  In  deta:l  The  Consulate  General 
has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements  that 
Mr.  Prielin  attributes  to  Dr  Martin  Under 
date  o.'  September  19.  1983.  the  Embassy  re- 
poTte-1  having  become  aware  that  Dr  Martin 
WIS  at  that  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Mental  Hospital,  which  Is  consistent 
with  Mr    Phelan's  statements 

74  75  The  statements  concerning  Dr  Mar- 
tin's m  jvements  around  the  time  of  the  mur- 
ders agree  in  general  with  Information  from 
^Other  sourcffs  exceot  that  Dr  Martins  ar- 
rlTa:  a;  the  Eag'e  Hotel  at  Eagle  Pass   Texas 


Is  recorded  as  naving  occurred  on  uctober  18, 
195d.  Instead  of  October  17. 

76-  82  It  Is  correct  that  an  ofBcer  of  the 
Embassy  at  Mexico  City  carried  out  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  Dr.  Martin's  where- 
atHjuts  around  the  time  of  the  murders  He 
made  two  reports,  the  flrat  dated  August  Ki 
1983.  and  the  second  dated  Novemt>er  13. 
1963  Both  were  designated  "Limited  Official 
Use."  a  term  applied  under  official  regula- 
tions to  documents,  including  certain  Inves- 
tigative reports  and  Information  from  privi- 
leged sources,  which  are  not  related  to  na- 
tional security  but  which  require  protection 
from  unauthorized  access. 

It  Is  true  that,  despite  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, the  finding*  concerning  Dr  Martin's 
whereabouts  around  the  time  of  the  murders 
were  inconclusive  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
Investigation  failed  to  substantiate  the  ear- 
lier statements  that  the  Mexican  police  had 
established  that  the  doctor  could  not  have 
been  at  the  scene  of  the  murders  on  the 
night  In  question  Mr  Phelan  Is  believed  to 
be  correct  when  he  states  (paragraph  75): 
"The  Inability  of  the  Texas  doctor — or  any- 
one else — to  account  for  his  whereabouts  on 
October  13  does  not  imply  any  Involvement 
in  the  VUlagomes!  killings"  '  However,  the 
statement  Is  not  correct  that  the  (lies  at 
Mexico  City.  Monterrey,  and  Pledras  Negras 
contain  nothing  to  support  the  statement 
that  the  source  of  Dr.  Martin's  reported  "con- 
fession" was  a  Mexican  police  official  who  was 
merely  Interested  In  the  reward.  As  noted 
In  sections  60-64.  the  latter  point  was  re- 
ported In  detail  by  the  American  Consulate 
at  Pledras  Negras  under  date  of  February  4. 
1960 

In  sum.  the  evidence  concerning  Dr  Mar- 
tin's whereabouts  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
ders Is  Inconclusive,  as  Mr  Phelan  states. 
and  the  allegations  concerning  the  alleged 
"confession"  are  highly  dubious.  Judging  by 
the  consular  report  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Mexican  authorities  at  Muzquiz  re- 
leased Dr.  Martin  several  days  after  the  re- 
ported "Confession  "  became  common  knowl- 
edge 

Dr.  Martin  was  released  long  before  the 
dates  of  the  consular  letters  which  Mr  Phe- 
lan alleges  constituted  an  "alibi."  So  far  as 
known  these  letters  were  never  used  as  an 
alibi  In  a  court  of  law.  nor.  so  far  as  known, 
was  such  an  alibi  ever  required  for  him. 

83  84  It  Is  correct  that  the  check  of  all 
Mexican  border  entry  points  for  October  11 
and  October  13.  1959.  showed  that  there  was 
no  record  of  the  doctor  entering  Mexico  On 
the  t>asU  of  this  and  all  the  other  available 
data,  the  EmbaMy  concluded  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  Dr  Martin  was  in  Mexico 
on  the  night  of  October  13  Mr  Phelan 
states  correctly  that  "No  doubt  this  U  liter- 
ally true"  As  for  his  Implication  that  the 
results  of  the  border  entry  check  were  incon- 
clusive, this  Is  also  believed  correct.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  total  evidence  con- 
cerning Dr  Martin's  whereatwuts  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  1959.  is  Inconclusive 

as  It  Is  true  that  the  Department  of  State 
did  not  "protest"  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, "complaining  about  the  quality  of 
Justice  dispensed"  In  Mr  Simmons'  case 
However,  when  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Nuevo  Leon  Su- 
preme  Court,    the   US    Bmbassy   at    Mexico 


'  In  a  memorandunn  of  conversation  be- 
tween Mr  Phelan  and  Department  officers  on 
June  23  1966  It  la  stated  that  Mr  Phelan 
"discussed  the  Martin  case  at  some  length 
and  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  a  per- 
sonal extensive  Investigation  into  the  where- 
abouts of  Dr  Martin  on  the  night  of  October 
13  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  establish 
Dr  Martin's  exact  whereabouts  but  was  con- 
vinced from  the  evidence  he  had  that  Dr 
Martin  was  not  the  killer  " 


City  forwarded  a  formal  note  to  the  Mexican 
Secretariat  of  External  Affairs  appealing  for 
clemency.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S  Con- 
sulate General  at  Monterrey  approached  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  with 
a  request  (or  commutation  of  the  death 
sentence  lmp<>sed  by  the  Nuevo  Leon  courts 
86.  The  Mexican  Supreme  Court  upheld 
Mr  Simmons'  conviction  on  November  18. 
1964 — not  In  the  spring  of  1965.  as  Mr 
Phelan  states.  His  term  would  presumably 
be  commuted  to  25  years,  not  30.  The  Penal 
Code  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  states  (in 
translation):  "Commutation  of  the  death 
penalty  shall  be  compulsory,  to  be  applied 
by  the  same  right  In  two  cases:  I.  When 
five  years  have  [>assed.  counting  from  the 
(date  of)  notification  of  the  prisoner  of  the 
Irrevocable  sentence  which  Is  Imposed:  .  .  . 
When  the  punishment  lmf>osed  Is  the  death 
sentence.  It  shall  be  commuted  to  that  of 
twenty-flve    years'    Imprisonment  .  .  ." 

87  Mr  Phelan  was  correct  in  stating  in 
the  article  that,  as  of  the  date  of  writing, 
Mr.  Simmons'  sentence  had  not  been  com- 
muted. It  is  understood  that  an  Impedi- 
ment to  this  was  Mr.  Simmons'  refusal  to 
request  commutation,  contending  that  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  admission  of  guilt. 
However,  his  attorney.  Mr.  Prederlckson.  re- 
portedly has  appealed  recently  directly  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  for  a 
pardon  for  Mr.  Simmons.  It  Is  not  known 
whether  this  appeal  will  be  successful.  Mr. 
P^derlckson  may  find  It  necessary  to  repeat 
the  appeal,  channeling  It  through  a  Mexican 
attorney  and  a  Mexican  court,  rather  than 
direct  to  the  Governor. 

Even  If  such  appeals  are  unsuccessful,  com- 
mutation of  the  death  sentence  to  25  years' 
Imprisonment  would  be  automatic  and  man- 
datory five  years  after  official  notification  of 
the  final  sentence  to  the  prisoner.  This 
period  began  count  on  March  24.  1965.  In 
case  of  commutation,  Mr  Simmons'  Im- 
prisonment would  start  to  count  from  Oc- 
tober 21,  1959,  according  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Legal  Department  of  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon. 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Simmons  continues  to 
write  letters  of  protest,  but  not  a  single 
letter  addressed  to  the  Consulate  General, 
to  the  Consul  General  personally,  or  to  the 
Consulate  General's  protection  officer  has 
ever  gone  unanswered  The  Consulate  Gen- 
eral has  acted  promptly  and  energetlcnily 
when  Mr  Simmons  has  charged  that  he  was 
beaten  by  prison  guards. 

88  92.  These  paragraphs  concerning  Mr 
Simmons'  beating  on  July  10.  1964,  are,  In 
general,  consistent  with  the  record.  How- 
ever, the  Intervention  of  consular  officers  was 
Insistent  and  personal,  and  not  limited  to 
writing  a  letter,  as  Implied  by  Mr.  Phelan. 

JiT-T  13.  1966. 
Hon.  Douglas  Mac^rthith  II. 
AfftUant   Secretary  for   Congressional  Rela- 
tlOTia.  Department  of  State.  Washingtori, 
DC 

Dkax  Mb  SEcarTAtT:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  27  with  your  long  report  on 
the  case  of  Dykes  Askew  Simmons  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request  of  April  15 

I  appreciate  the  care  with  which  the  De- 
partment has  assembled  this  Information.  A 
reading  of  It.  however,  leaves  me  with  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  Department 
Is  more  interested  In  defending  itself  than 
Mr  Simmons 

What  bothers  me  about  this  case  Is  not 
so  much  the  behavior  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  an  uneasiness  that  Mr  Simmons 
may  be  the  victim  of  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
Justice.  Certainly,  the  evidence  which  I  have 
seen  stops  far  short  of  convincing  me  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt  I  recognize 
that  this  Is  not  the  standard  applied  by 
the  courts  of  Mexico  and  that  American 
citizens  abroad  are  subject  to  foreign  laws 
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However,  I  would  feel  a  great  deal  better 
about  thla  matter  if  I  could  come  to  a 
firmer  conclusion  about  the  merits.  To  this 
end  I  would  appreciate  additional  help  from 
the  Department. 

I  would  like  to  have  copies  of  the  Investi- 
gative reports  classined  Limited  Official  Use 
referred  to  In  paragraph  7  of  your  report 
;is  well  as  copies  of  the  Embassy's  reports 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  76-82. 

In  paragraph  25  of  your  report  you  refer 
to  an  account  of  Mr.  Simmons'  experiences 
after  his  arrest,  and  you  .s:iy  this  account 
cannot  be  verified  "In  detail  "  Ple.ise  be 
more  specific.  Can  It  be  verified  In  general? 
Or  to  what  degree  can  It  be  verified? 

The  comments  of  the  Department  In  para- 
graphs 53-54  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. The  only  comment  of  the  Depart- 
ment Is  a  denial  that  It  "attributed  major 
significance"  to  the  evidence  of  the  two 
prostitutes.  The  degree  of  significance  at- 
tributed to  this  testimony  by  the  Depart- 
ment Is  the  least  important  of  the  points 
made  In  the  referenced  paragr.iphs  of  Mr. 
Phelan's  story. 

What  are  the  19  "circumstances,"  or  points 
of  evidence  on  which  the  Mexican  court 
relied  In  Its  finding  of  guilty? 

How  do  you  account  for  the  apparent 
change  In  Mr.  Simmons'  treatment  as  de- 
.scrlbed  In  paragraphs  87-92.  which  relate 
that  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  guards,  and 
his  treatment  as  described  In  paragraph  3, 
which  says  that  he  has  among  other  ameni- 
ties m  his  cell  a  television  set.  a  radio,  a  fan, 
photographic  equipment,  a  typewriter,  and  a 
stereo-phonograph. 

The  Phelan  story.  In  par.igraph  9,  refers  to 
.Simmons  as  single  when  he  entered  Mexico. 
The  Department's  report,  in  paragraph  3, 
refers  to  his  visits  by  Mrs.  Simmons.  Has 
he  been  married  since  his  arrest? 

In  simimary.  it  seems  to  me  that  except 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  State's 
own  role  In  this  matter,  the  Department's 
report  and  Mr  Phelan's  article  are  In  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  the  facts.  Do  the 
officers  of  the  Department  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  about  this  c:ise  also  have 
serious  doubts  about  Simmons'  guilt? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  Morse. 


August  16,  1966. 
Hon.  DotrcLAS  Mac  Arthur  II. 
Assistant  Secretary   for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Department  of  State.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  refer  to  my  letter  of 
July  13  m  which  I  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Department  of  State's 
report  on  the  case  of  Dykes  Askew  Simmons. 
I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  when 
I  may  expect  a  reply,  as  well  as  the  requested 
classified  documents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington.  August  25,  19S6. 
Hon.  Watnk  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  recent  communication  under  date  of 
.^ugust  16.  1966,  In  which  you  request  a  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  July  is.  1966.  relative  to 
the  case  of  Dykes  A.skew  Simmons,  Jr. 

The  delay  In  forwarding  a  reply  to  the 
aforementioned  letter  is  very  much  regretted. 
I  assure  you.  however,  that  within  the  next 
few  days  the  requested  Information  will  be 
sent  to  you.  i 

Sincerely. 

DorGLAS  MACARTHtJR  IT, 

Assistant     Secretary    far    Congressional 
Relations. 


[Enclosed  with  letter  of  September  12.  1966, 

from  Assistant  Secretary   MacArthur| 
Tab  a.— Chronology  of  Key  Developments 

YEAR     19S9 

October  12:  Dykes  A.  Simmons.  Jr  .  entered 
Mexico  at  8:30  p.m.  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  under 
his  brother's  name,  William  Simmons,  and 
using  his  brother's  car.  Between  9  :'.nd  10 
p.m.,  three  young  members  of  the  Perez  VlUa- 
gomez  family  were  murdered  (  one  died  in  the 
hospital  a  few  days  later)  on  the  Laredo- 
Monterrey  highway,  57  miles  south  of  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

October  15:  Simmons  was  arrested  in  Al- 
lendo,  CoahuUa. 

October  16:  Simmons  was  taken  before  the 
dying  girl,  Hilda  Perez  Villagomez,  who  iden- 
tified Simmons  as  the  murderer  A  United 
States  consular  official  was  present  at  the 
confirmation. 

October  21:  Investigating  district  attorney 
referred  the  case  to  the  judge  of  the  first 
criminal  court  in  Monterrey  to  determine  li 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a 
trial. 

October  24:  Simmons  declared  formally 
Imprisoned  by  the  Judge  on  his  decision  faat 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  trial. 
November  17:  Dr.  Don  Elbert  Martin  was 
released  from  prison  at  Muzquiz,  Coahuila 
where  he  had  been  held  since  November  2  on 
the  charge  of  having  fired  a  22  calibre  rifle 
and  disturbing  the  peace.  Martin  was  re- 
leased on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been 
mentally  competent  at  the  time  He  was 
driven.  In  a  straltjacket.  by  a  Pledras  Negras 
consular  official  across  the  border  and  was 
taken  to  the  'Veterans  Adminl.=tratlon  Hos- 
pital at  Waco,  Texas,  for  confinement  with  an 
acute  mental  disorder.  A  news  story  had 
been  published  to  the  eRect  that  Martin  had 
also  confessed  to  the  murder  of  the  three 
Perez  'Villagomez  children:  the  Consulate 
General  at  Monterrey  stated,  however,  that 
Mexican  police  officials  established  that  Dr. 
Martin  was  nowhere  near  the  scene  of  the 
murder  on  the  night  in  question.  The  news 
story,  the  Consulate  General  stated,  was  the 
result  of  an  accusation  by  a  Mexican,  Andres 
Vara  Pena,  who  was  reportedly  interested  in 
obtaining  the  reward  offered  for  the  capture 
of  the  Perez  Villagomez  murderer. 

year    1960 

March  7:  Simmons'  attorney  requested  an 
amparo  in  the  federal  district  court  In  Mon- 
terrey against  the  Judge's  decision  of  Oct  24, 
1959  that  enough  evidence  was  presented  to 
formally  try  Simmons. 

May  19:  Federal  District  Judge  denied 
amparo  request. 

July  25:  Simmons'  attorney  appealed  the 
May  19  denial  of  the  amparo. 

August  23:  Lie.  Guillermo  Urquijo.  Judge 
of  the  First  Criminal  Court,  disqualified  him- 
self, as  the  crime  occurred  in  the  district  of 
the  court  at  'Villadama,  and  referred  the 
case  to  the  Judge  there. 

September  23:  The  Judge  at  Villadama  also 
disqualified  himself,  as  he  Is  a  relative  of  the 
attorney  of  the  victims'  family,  and  the  case 
was  reassigned  to  Judge  Urquijo. 

September  29:  The  Federal  Circuit  Court 
denied  the  July  25  appeal. 

September  30:  Simmons'  attorney  re- 
quested the  Nuevo  Leon  State  Supreme  Court 
to  have  the  case  tried  by  another  Judge  on 
the  groimd  that  Judge  Urquijo  has  allegedly 
expressed  publicly  his  belief  In  Simmons' 
guilt. 

October  14:  The  State  Supreme  Court 
granted  the  Sept.  29  request  to  transfer  the 
case,  and  referred  It  to  Judge  Alvaro  Reyes 
Aurrecoechea  of  the  Second  Criminal  Court. 

December  9:  Simmons  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  prison. 


TEAR    1961 

March  1:  The  Second  Penal  Court  of 
Nuevo  Leon  found  Simmons  guilty.  The 
sentence  carried  the  death  penalty. 

September  18:  The  Nuevo  Leon  state  su- 
preme court  upheld  the  lower  state  court's 
decision  and  confirmed  the  death  sentence. 

Y^AR     1962 

June  16:  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  hear  the  Simmons  case,  declared  It- 
self incompetent  since  the  amparo  on  behalf 
of  Simmons  was  directed  against  procedural 
irregularities  as  well  as  the  finding.  It  for- 
warded the  ca.=e  to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Sal- 
tlUo.  Coahuila  to  determine  whether  proce- 
dural   irregularities   had   occurred. 

August  1 :  SinimoiiE  and  two  other  Inmates 
of  the  Nuevo  Leon  state  penitentiary  at- 
tempted to  escape  and  were  captured  alter  a 
90-minuie  gun  battle  in  which  Simmons  was 
wounded. 

November  16:  The  Third  Circuit  Court  at 
Saltillo  ruled  that  there  had  been  procedural 
error  in  Simmon's  trial  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  identified  by 
the  dying  Hilda  Perez  Villagomez.  (The 
error  here  was  the  fact  that  Simmons  was 
brought  alone  to  the  girl's  bed-side,  while  he 
should  have  been  in  the  company  of  other 
persons  so  that  she  would  have  to  single  out 
tlie  suspect.)  The  case  was  reportedly  re- 
ferred by  the  Saltillo  court  to  the  Nuevo 
Leon  state  supreme  court  which  in  turn  re- 
ferred it  to  the  original  court,  the  Nuevo 
Leon  state  court. 

December  12:  The  Nuevo  Leon  state  court 
again  held  Simmons  guilty  and  confirmed 
the  death  penalty.  The  court  ruled  that, 
even  excluding  the  death-bed  identification, 
there  were  still  19  points  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  Justified  the  original  death 
sentence. 

YEAR     196  3 

February  15:  The  Nuevo  Leon  supreme 
court  confirmed  Simmons'  death  penalty, 
ruling  that  the  19  points  of  evidence  listed 
in  the  Stat*  court's  decision  of  December  12. 
1962  proved  conclusively  that  Simmons  was 
guilty. 

March:  In  early  March,  Simmons'  mother 
brought  an  amparo  before  the  District  Court 
charging  that  Simmons  w.^s  being  held  la 
unlawful  state  of  extended  punishment,  ap- 
parently on  the  ground  that  Simmons  had 
been  placed  In  a  maximum  security  ward 
after  his  last  escape  attempt.  The  amp>aro 
was  approved  and  Simmons  was  ordered  back 
to  the  regular  cell  block.  According  to  prison 
authorities.  Simmons  attacked  the  guards 
who  were  taking  him  to  his  new  cell  (Sim- 
mons denied  this,)  and  was  placed  under  a 
special,  restiictive  regime  in  another  cell. 

May:  In  late  May,  the  Third  Penal  Court 
of  Nuevo  Leon  sentenced  Simmons  to  four 
years  on  charges  arising  from  his  attempted 
prison  escape  In  August.  1962,  The  Consulate 
General  at  Monterrey  reports  It  is  not  clear 
how  this  time  Is  to  be  counted. 

July  25:  On  or  about  July  23  an  amparo 
was  presented  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
in  Simmons'  behalf  and  is  awaiting  action. 
Tab  B. — Informal  Translation  of  a  Part 
or  THE  Decision  Handed  Down  bt  Jcez 
SEGtTNDO  ON  Deceivibek  12.  1962.  IN  Which 
Are  Listed  19  Points  of  Evidence  Upon 
Which  Simmons  Was  Found  Gitilty 
Now  then,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  indications 
constituted  by  proven  facts  which,  although 
in  themselves  probably  not  constituting  com- 
plete evidence,  are  (proof)  when  taken  to- 
gether due  to  the  logical  and  legal  illation 
existing  among  them  and  which  lead  from 
the  known  truth  to  that  which  Is  being 
Investigated.  And  In  order  to  Integrate  this 
proof.  It  iB  necessary  that  there  exist  a  nat- 
ural, logical  connection  among  the  different 
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pl«cae  jt  evidenco.  and  above  all  that  vbe 
tlnlu  or  Ihe  chain  t>«  proven,  true  {act* 
Apart  from  the  v&iue  which  haa  already  b«ea 
flTvn  to  the  other  pieces  of  evidence,  the 
Judge  wUhea  to  annotate  that  presumptive 
•vUlence  d^>es  aot  coostltute  a  special  evi- 
dence mdppendent  from  the  other,  but  re- 
■ort  ahould  be  had  to  any  one  of  them  to 
accredit  -.ne  rict  ;n  which  the  preauniptlon 
haa  Ita  origin,  and  In  order  to  deduce  the 
conaeqtience  which  la  Ita  character  tat  Ic.  there 
U  nu  de'ertnir.ed  -egal  form  but  only  the 
leg&l  provision  establishing  the  connection 
between  the  an*.ecede:it  and  the  consequence 
through  appraisal  by  rational  criteria.  The 
probatory  value  if  the  evidence,  upon  being 
Interpreted,  should  constitute  a  logical  and 
natural  connection  requiring  a  lltvk  to  con- 
solidate the  known  truth  and  that  which  Ls 
being  Sought  It  Is  true  that  presumptive 
evidence^  the  queen  of  evidence,  according 
to  specialized  writers — as  a  means  for  con- 
viction Is  one  of  those  containing  the  great- 
est number  of  legal  errors,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  It  Is  the  k>glcai  means  at  the  dls- 
poaal  of  the  undersigned  to  sanction  nnultt- 
ple  acts,  which  wjuld  remain  unpunished 
If  this  were  not  so  <  As  is  evident  In  the 
present  c.uie  i  Apart  from  the  above,  there 
la  DO  doubt  in  these  proceedings,  and  to  prove 
this  effectively  since  I  shrill  folkiw  the  meth- 
od Indicated  by  Francois  Oorphe.  It  Is  be- 
lieved prudent  to  enumerate  the  Indicative 
facte,  that  is.  those  found  to  be  perfectly 
Justified  within  the  proceedings 

No  1  T\ie  .ICC  used  Dykes  Askew  Sim- 
mons Jr  criissed  the  border  furty-flve  min- 
utes  after    the   victims   did. 

No  1  The  vaaallant  iivd  murderer  of  the 
Perei  VIUa^>>mez  children  was  driving  along 
the  NaUonal  Mexico-Laredo  highway  frocu 
north  to  south,  as  did  the  accused 

No  3  All  of  the  tourists  who  entered  the 
country  between  eight  pjn  on  the  1 2th  und 
two  am  «n  the  13th  of  October  1959,  were 
inveeugate<l  by  the  Secret  Service,  and  no 
further  information  was  obtained  from  thla 
Investigation  poinung  to  a  possible  assailant 
other  than  the  accused. 

No  4  The  odeaKint  and  murderer  ->f  the 
Perez  VlUagomea  children  oflered  assistance 
to  them,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
accused  is  In  the  habit  of  stopping  on  the 
highway  when  he  aees  a  parked  automobile 
In  order  to  offer  aselstance 

No.  5  The  assailant  and  murderer  of  the 
Per«z  VlUagomez  wore  a  ah/rt  white  shirt 
and  probably  blue  pants  and  the  accused 
Is  the  owner  and  posseaser  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing such  as  trijse  alreidy  described  and  was 
wearing  them  on  the  date  of  the  hapi>en!ngB 

No.  6  Mrs  Irma  Oull^rre*  de  Montufar 
described  the  accused  as  the  same  In  height, 
form  of  head  and  f'-^rm  of  hair,  as  the  [lerson 
Whom  she  saw  standing  In  front  of  Uie  aut^^- 
moblle  ,'f  the  niw  deceiase^  Perez  VUlagomez 

No.  7  The  ac.uaed  is  the  owner  and  holder 
at  a  sky-bAie  *  r.omoblle  1J54  mode;  aiid  it 
was  dem.'nstr  ited  that  the  murderer  of  me 
Peres  VlUagomez  children  was  driving  a  not 
too  recent  model   sky  olue  m  color 

No.  8  The  aaaailaiit  xi'd  murderer  .f  the 
Perez  Vllia^fomez  -;'.;lclr(»:i  Wis  i  rr:*lr.  wMte 
American,  between  2»5  ind  30  years  of  age. 
with  short  br  'Wr.  hair  l-jvlng  "i  small  ■spot 
above  the  month  which  was  not  stated  t<i  be 
a  scar  The  accused  meets  the  above  descrip- 
tion. 

No.  9  The  assail  ant  and  murderer  of  the 
Peres  VlUagomee  children  was  of  masculine 
sex,  and  he  spoke  broken  Spanish  And  It 
Is  perfectly  proven  In  the  proceedings  that 
tbe  accused  also  speaks  broken  Spanish 

Ko.  10  The  lives  of  the  Perea  VlUagomea 
futtUy  were  taken  by  a  firearm,  and  the  ac- 
cused had  flrecu-ms  under  tbe  front  seet  at 
his  satomoMle 

Wo.  \\-  The  defendant  showed  powder 
stains  on  his  right  hand  as  well  as  blood 
stains  on  his  shirt 


No  13  The  aicuse.!  falsified  the  truth 
upon  croealng  the  Mexican  border,  since  he 
gave  a  falae  name 

Nu  13  The  accused  has  penal  antecedents 
which  qualify  blm  for  committing  a  crlxne 
of  nature  of  the  subject  of  these  proceed- 
ings. 

No.  14:  Not  only  because  of  the  cnmlnsl 
history  of  the  accused,  but  also  due  to  his 
own  statements,  it  was  established  tti.tt  be 
acts  impulsively  and  many  times  without 
control,  even  though  without  negating  his 
will. 

No.  IS:  After  the  criminal  happenings, 
the  accused  changed  his  mune  and  called 
himself    Larry  Hall   ' 

No.  16:  The  accused  did  not  stop  In  the 
city  of  Monterrey  in  spite  uf  the  fact  that 
his  tourist  p>emut  indicated  his  final  uestl- 
natlun  as  the  city  of  Monterrey.  Nuevo  Leon. 

No.  17:  The  person  Indicated  did  not  fctop 
in  any  hotel  on  the  night  of  the  lath  of 
October.  1059  and  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  that  same  month,  even  though  he  had 
sufficient    money    to   cover    his   expens-« 

No,  18:  He  did  not  remember  the  hour 
In  which  he  crossed  the  Mexican  border  in 
spite  of  the  simplicity  of  that  fact. 

Nr>  19  That  the  accused.  In  spite  of 
having  all  circumstances  against  htm.  did 
not  give  an  acceptable  explanation,  but  only 
limited  himself  to  replying  evasively  and  on 
several  points  by  giving  false  statements. 

Now.  the  conclusions  reached  from  the 
foregoing  Indicative  facts,  taking  Francois 
Ocrphe  as  my  guide,  are  the  following 

I  Presence  of  Physical  Opportunity 
"After  proving  the  existence  of  the  crime.  It 
'8  of  primary  Importance  to  establish  that 
the  accused  was  at  the  place  of  the  crime  at 
that  time,  since  It  Is  always  necessary  to 
presume  his  presence  In  order  to  suppose  his 
guilt,  and  If  this  is  not  proven,  then  It  might 
be  denied  "  The  conrlualon  Is  reached  re- 
garding the  presence  or  physical  opportunity 
of  the  accused  through  the  Indicative  facts 
mentioned  above,  which  are  numbered  from 
One  to  Six. 

n  Participation  In  the  Crime.  "Evidence 
is  the  more  significant  to  the  extent  to  which 
It  best  fixes  the  act  in  relation  to  the  In- 
fraction It  Is  fully  conclu-ilve  If  it  reveals 
a  real  act  of  participation  in  the  crime 
Therefore,  it  appears  to  be  quite  variable  and 
this  category  includes  quite  diverse  evidence 
obtained  from  trails,  stains  and  objects  ' 
Well  then,  participation  In  the  crime  is 
reached  through  the  Indicative  facts  stated 
from  Six  to  Eleven, 

ru  The  Capacity  for  Delinquency  or  Per- 
sonal Opportunity  (Personality  Indication) 
Upon  becoming  oriented  through  Initial  in- 
vestigations, the  task  consists  In  ascertain- 
ing from  within  the  circle  of  Individuals 
found  to  have  been  In  a  material  condition 
to  have  committed  the  crime,  which  of  these 
are  capable  of  such  action"  "The  Indica- 
tion of  capability  constitutes  a  complex 
and  .  ,  (Illegible  word)  Indication  that  the 
dispositions  toward  delinquency  of  the 
accused  are  to  be  Inferred  particularly 
through  the  past  conduct  of  the  Individual 
and  from  his  acts  previous  to  the  crime 
Therefore  the  feasibility  of  gathering  as 
precise  moral  Information  regarding  him  as 
IS  possible  Is  effective  with  vague  evalua- 
tions "  Well  then  the  capacity  for  personal 
delinquency  i  piersonallty  Indication*  Is 
reached  from  the  Indicative  facts  numt)ered 
Three,   Twelve    Thirteen,  and   PViurteen 

rv'  The  Criminal  Motive,  We  ilready 
know  that  this  psychological  evidence  Ls  a 
complement  to  the  foregoing  for  explulning 
the  cxlmtnai  act  and  Is  fixed  by  means  of  the 
evidence  "  "Normally  the  commlsalor.  of  a 
criminal  act  Is  not  resolved  by  neglecting  the 
sanctions  which  It  brings  upon  luelf  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  a  direct  or  in- 
direct advantage,  whether  positive  or  nega- 


tive, material  or  norma;,  which  would  cora- 
pe:;6ate  the  risk  of  repression;  unless  one 
gives  In  purely  and  simply  to  the  force  of 
an  Impulse,  wnen  In  a  state  of  passion,  emo- 
tion, alcoholism,  toxic  or  pathologic  where 
the  part  played  by  the  will  might  be  vt^ry  re- 
duced, which  when  not  negated,  except  per- 
naps  from  Its  source,  then  the  Impulse  sub- 
stitutes for  the  motive"  Well  now.  the 
criminal  motives  within  these  proceedings 
are  concluded  from  the  Indicative  happen- 
ings which  were  taiten  into  consideration  In 
order  to  conclude  the  Personality  Indication 
Informal  translation  by  D  E  Ralmond. 
August  14,  1963. 

Tab  C — SrifMART  or  tui  Decision  or  the 
St'PfULMx  Court  of  Nuevo  Leon  or  Febru- 
ary 15,  1963,  CoNmuuNc  TK«  Lower 
COCTRT'S  DsciaioN 

Summary  of  the  19  points  of  evidence  on 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
.Nuevo  Leon  based  Its  decision  upholding  the 
finding  of  guilt  In  the  case  of  Dykes  Askew 
Simmons.  Jr. 

1  The  accused  crossed  the  border  at  about 
20  45  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  about 
45  minutes  after  the  time  that  Dr  Raul  Pe- 
rez VlUagomez  states  that  he  crossed  Since 
Dr  Perez  states  that  he  left  his  stalled  car 
at  21  15  and  did  not  return  until  23,30.  the 
accused  definitely  passed  the  location  of  the 
murders  during  the  period  In  which  they 
took  place. 

2  The  declaration  of  Hilda  Perez  VlUago- 
mez establishes  that  the  killer  was  traveling 
from  north  to  south  and  that  he  parked  fac- 
ing south  In  front  of  their  car  Also,  Sr.  and 
Sra.  MontClfar  state  they  saw  a  car  parked 
In  front  of  the  Perez  vehicle,  facing  In  that 
direction. —  i  final  sentences  are  Illegible) 

3.  The  defense  lacks  sufficient  grounds  to 
contend  that  when  the  Secret  Service  Inves- 
tigated data  concerning  tourists  who  had 
crossed  the  b<5rder  at  Laredo,  they  obtained 
no  usable  information.  The  Indications  un- 
covered by  these  Investigations  are  credible 
(clerto)  and,  with  others  which  are  ob- 
tained, will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
accused  Is  responsible. 

4.  The  accused  has  stated  that  he  cus- 
tomarily stops  to  render  aid  to  disabled  auto- 
mobiles. According  to  Hilda  Perez  VlUa- 
gomez, the  aggressor  offered  them  mechan- 
ical help  with  their  car. 

5  According  to  Hilda  Perez  VlUagomez' 
statement,  the  murderer  was  wearing  a  white 
ahlrt  and  dark  trousers.  p>os8lbly  blue  in 
color  Simmons  w^is  wearing  a  white  shirt 
and  blue  pants,  though  according  to  his  own 
statement  he  changed  to  something  else  be- 
fore arriving  In  SalUIIo. 

8.  Though  this  court  agrees  with  the  de- 
fense in  that  moet  of  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
Montufar  can  not  be  considered  definite,  I 
do  accept  her  statement  that  she  saw  2 
vehicles  parked  from  north  to  south  on  the 
highway,  and  a  man  standing  close  to  one  of 
the  vehicles.  It  Is  pueslble  to  see  this  at 
the  speed  she  was  driving. 

7.  Concerning  the  evidence  that  the  ac- 
cused Is  owner  of  a  light  blue  automobile, 
1954  model,  the  following  declarations  can 
be  considered  pertinent  i  clerto)  In  the 
first  declaration  of  the  victim,  Hilda  Perez 
VlUagomez.  she  said  that  the  per8<.)n  who  at- 
tacked them  got  out  of  a  car  with  Texas 
plates,  whose  color  she  believes  to  be  blue. 
This  fact  Is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Sr  and  Sra  Montufar.  who  said  that  the 
^ar  which  they  noticed  parked  In  front  of 
the  victims  was  of  a  Ught  color  which  might 
well  have  been  blue  Also  the  statement  of 
Sr  Jos*  Mancha  Diaz,  who  was  companion  of 
the  accused  while  In  the  neighboring  state 
f>f  CoahuUa,  when  he  mentioned  that  the 
car  the  North  American  was  driving  was  a 
two  door  Oldsmoblle  light  blue  In  color.  The 
manifestations  of  the  defense  concerning  the 
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j.i-.uiiUon  (antecendente)  which  existed  at 
il  ,.  lime  the  testimony  of  the  victim  was 
Kiven.  and  the  suppositions  to  which  he  al- 
'lides  concerning  the  acUons  of  the  Inspector 
Ooneral  of  Police  at  that  Ume  are  considered 
j^-,  'uivlng  no  effect  on  the  evidence,  since  they 
^e  not  mentioned  In  the  pleadings  (autos). 
and  because  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to 
ev  iluate  them. 

H  and  9.  The  undersigned  Magistrate 
values  the  statement  of  Hilda  Perez  VUlago- 
mez  In  which  she  described  the  attacker  as 
a  male,  of  American  origin,  from  26  to  29 
vcits  of  age.  light  complected,  brown  hair, 
3;,d  who  had  a  small  spot  (mancha)  above 
the  mouth,  though  she  was  not  sure  whether 
tiii.s  was  a  scar,  I  relate  this  to  the  descrip- 
tion on  the  Identification  slip  executed  by  the 
penitentiary  officials,  and  the  documents 
which  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  pre- 
sented to  the  Judicial  authority  (see  page 
1601  The  comparison  between  Simmons 
jr.ii  Martin,  to  which  the  defense  refers,  has 
n,  I  been  taken  into  account  because  the 
T.twspaper  account  to  which  It  alludes  Is  not 
att.iched  to  the  pleadings,  and  for  this  rea- 
so;;  Is  not  considered  worth  of  study. 

10  It  Is  considered  duly  proven  that  Sim- 
mons was  armed  by  the  statements  of  An- 
toiita  Ramirez  Lopez  and  Maria  Isabel  Men- 
ci.i,a  Gonzalez  that  they  saw  some  pistols 
under  the  front  sea'  of  the  car  driven  by 
Simmons  when  he  gave  them  a  ride  on  the 
highway  to  SaltlUo,  This  incident  was  rec- 
ognized by  Simmons  himself.  The  state- 
ments of  Jo*  Mancha.  Esteban  EUzondo  Vll- 
l:irreal,  Teres.-i  Flores  Lara  and  Francisco 
Salcedo  Delgado  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
above  conclusion,  since  the  only  thing  the 
first  three  said  was  that  when  Simmons  was 
with  them  they  did  not  notice  that  he  carried 
a  pistol,  and  the  latter  stated  that  the  person 
who  asked  him  at  Customs  If  he  could  take 
his  gun  across  was  not  Simmons. 

11,  In  reference  to  the  11th  point  of  evi- 
dence. It  Is  considered  a  proven  fact  that 
the  accused  presented  gunpowder  spots  on 
his  right  hand.  This  Is  derived  from  the 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Identification  of  the  Police  In  this  city,  who 
stated  that  the  paraffin  test  and  the  Qutt- 
man  reagent  for  nitrates  showed  a  positive 
re.vtlon  at  two  points,  one  on  the  back  of 
the  right  hand  at  the  base  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  the  other  at  the  same  point  on 
the  palm  Referring  to  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  spot  on  the  shirt  oJ  the  accused, 
in  my  Judgment  this  Is  not  acceptable  evi- 
dence taking  Into  account  the  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Identification 
and  relating  It  with  that  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Nuevo  Le6n 
In  which  It  is  mentioned  that  the  Benclllna 
and  Plramll6n  tesu  are  not  specifics  for 
blood,  but  rather  that  the  Telschmann  reac- 
tion, which  was  negative,  is  the  appropriate 
test.  The  undersigned  again  reiterates  that 
he  IS  analyzing  only  the  credibility  of  the 
facts.  Is  not  concerning  himself  with  whether 
or  not  responsibility  lies  with  the  accused. 
12.  The  undersigned  considers  that  the 
statement  of  the  defense,  concerning  the 
conclusion  (llacl6n)  drawn  by  the  Judge 
from  this  point  of  evidence,  should  be  under 
analysis  \mtll  a  study  is  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  accused  Is  responsible. 

13  The  bad  record  of  the  accused  duly 
proved  In  the  proceedings,  constitutes  an 
acceptable  evidence  (hecho  clerto)  even 
though  remote  In  character.  In  accordance 
wiih   penal   doctrine. 

U  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  defense, 
the  Impulsive  behavior  of  the  accused  Is 
acceptable  evidence  (hecho  clerto)  since  It 
derives  from  his  history  of  delinquency  and 
his  own  statements  of  Illicit  acts. 

15,  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  defense, 
the  fact  that  after  the  Incident  took  place 
the  accused  changed  his  name  and  called 


himself  "Harry  Hall"  does  constitute  accept- 
able evidence  and  should  be  studied  since 
In  the  pleadings  (autos)  Simmons  himself 
recognizee  this,  and  there  is  testimony  of 
vrttnesses  to  this  effect. 

16.  Not  made  clear.  The  judge  simply  ac- 
cepts the  point  of  evidence  because  it  Is  con- 
tained In  the  pleadings. 

17.  The  fact  that  Simmons  did  not  spend 
the  night  at  any  hotel  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 12.  1959,  the  day  when  the  events  took 
place. 

18.  As  number  16. 

19.  The  accused  did  not  provide  an  accept- 
able explanation  concerning  his  conduct, 
answering  only  with  evasions  and  falsehoods. 

The  above  Ls  an  unofficial  translation  made 
at  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Mon- 
terrey. N.  L„  Mexico.  August  12,  1963  by 
Vice  Consul  John  J.  St.  John  and  Consular 
Assistant  M.  Adallra  Rangel  A.  It  Is  not  to 
be  considered  either  an  official  or  complete 
rendering  of  the  doctiment. 

Tab  D. — Summary  Translation  of  DoctJiiENr 

SXTBMJTTXD  TO  THE  MAGISTRATE  OF  THE  THIRD 

CouKT  or  JusTici:  bt  Dykes  Simmons' 
Attobnxt  on  Junk  12,  1963 
Ezequlel  D.  Puente.  attorney  for  Dykes 
Askew  Simmons  Jr.,  accused  of  homicide  and 
assault,  comes  before  the  court  on  June  12. 
1963,  requesting  an  amparo  In  order  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Nation 
might  resolve  the  case. 

The  responsible  authorities  In  the  case  are 
the  Magistrate  of  the  Third  Court  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon  and  the  Governor  of  the  Slate. 
The  complaints  are  made  against  the  acts 
of  the  first  j>er8on  named  with  regard  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  my  client  m 
which  the  refutations  set  forth  In  the  ap- 
peal were  declared  contrary  to  law;  he  was 
considered  to  be  guilty  and  condemned  to 
suffer  the  death  sentence. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  a  consequence  of 
my  request  for  an  amparo.  declared  itself 
against  the  definitive  sentence  pronounced, 
and  referred  It  to  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
which  declared  it  to  be  based  upon  an  Im- 
proper confrontation,  annulling  this  so  that 
a  new  sentence  might  be  pronounced.  Even 
though  new  judgments  were  later  handed 
down.  In  both  of  which  the  accused  was  con- 
demned to  capital  punishment,  this  was 
brought  about  by  bad  policemen  who.  to 
appease  public  Indignation,  found  a  scape- 
goat by  pre-fabrlcating  guilt,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Simmons  has  conrtantly  and  un- 
deniably professed  his  Innocence. 

On  October  12,  1959,  Dr.  Raul  Perez  VU- 
lagomez,  accompanied  by  three  members  of 
his  family,  was  driving  along  the  highway 
from  Monterrey  when  his  car  broke  down. 
The  Doctor  left  his  family  and  went  to  look 
for  help.  When  he  returned,  he  found  that 
his  family  had  been  shot,  two  of  them  were 
dead,  while  Hilda,  his  daughter,  was  seri- 
ously wounded.  Hilda  gave  data  regarding 
the  murderer  in  the  presence  of  the  press, 
police,  photographers,  the  public  and  au- 
thorities, although  much  of  this  information 
does  not  appear  in  the  legal  proceedings  but 
may  be  found  In  publications  of  the  time. 
The  most  Important  omission  Is  the  fact  that 
the  criminal  had  gold  teeth,  which  Simmons 
lacks. 

An  American  was  found,  my  client,  an- 
swering some  of  the  physical  characteristics 
given  by  Hilda.  He  was  pre-Judged  on  the 
feeble  basis  of  her  lies  and  falsehoods  con- 
cocted by  the  police  authorities,  and  the  se- 
cret police  were  allowed  to  Interfere  In  the 
case. 

The  first  refutation  Is  the  violation  of  arti- 
cle B  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  which 
establishes  that  crimes  are  only  committed 
In  two  manners:  intentionally,  based  upon 
deceit  and  requiring  free  will  for  the  execu- 


tion of  the  deed;  or  by  Imprudence  based 
upon  thoughtlessness,  negligence,  inexpert- 
ness.  lack  of  reflection  or  of  care,  all  causing 
harm  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Inten- 
tional crime.  Therefore,  for  the  existence 
of  a  crime,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  an  active 
responsible  indi\1dual  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  law.  which  excludes  incompetent  per- 
sons. And  m  this  case  one  notes  the  absence 
of  a  criminal,  capable  of  performing  unlaw- 
ful actions,  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
the  accused  had  been  an  inmate  of  mental 
institutions  and  the  suggestion  made  on  page 
43  of  the  legal  proceedings  to  the  effect  that 
Simmons  undergo  psychiatric  intervention, 
a  fact  which  is  the  core  of  this  First  Refuta- 
tion. 

The  responsible  Judge,  to  destroy  this  Re- 
futation,  declared   that   the   statement   pre- 
sented by  the  Warden  of  the  Medical  Center 
of  the  United  States  Government  In  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  referring  to  sj-mptoms  found 
In  the  accused  on  the  dates  mentioned  and 
certifying  him  to  be  of  sound  mind  on  June 
6.   1958.  is  not  enough  to  show  that  on  the 
date  of  the  crime  the  accused  was  suffering 
from  a  mental  incapacity,  and  besides,  that 
the  document  was  not  legalized  and  there- 
fore may  not  be  used  as  evidence.     Both  of 
these  statements  should  have  received  close 
scrutiny.    Also,  the  accused  was  examined  by 
Drs.  Santos  A.  Sepulveda  and  Ramlro  Monte- 
mayor  and  declared  to  be  sound  of  mind 
The  arguments  of  the  Judge  are  weak  since 
the  information  in  the  legal  proceedings  do 
not  refer  to  the  symptoms  referred  to.  that 
is.  revealing  a  functional  disorder  or  a  lesion, 
but  characterizing  a  type  of  illness  perfectly 
defined  with  its  antecedents  of  backwardness 
and   its   consequences    of   chronic   Irrespon- 
sibility,    And  second,  because  this  does  not 
refer  to  an   Individual   who  at   the   time   of 
commission  of  the  crime  was  the  victim  of 
mental  disturbance,  and  therefore  the  crim- 
inal responsibility  required  Is  excluded,  since 
for  this  it   is  necessary  that  the  Individual, 
before  and  after  the  event,  be  In  a  perfect 
state  of  health.     And  third,  since  the  simple 
examination    made    by    Drs.    Sepulveda    and 
Montemayor   could   not   show   that   the   ac- 
cused  wai   In    complete    use    of   his    reason, 
since  they  do  not  explain  the  method  used 
to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.     Also,  another 
Important  fact  Is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Judge  to  the  effect  that  the  documents  re- 
lated to  the  case  were  not  legalized  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  used  as  evidence.     But  a 
reading  of  the  Act  destroys  this  statement 
since    this    was    evidence    requested    by    the 
Agent  of  the  Public  Ministry  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Judge  in  the  Proceedings  to  be  necessary 
for  an  exploration  of  the  personality  of  Sim- 
mons.    Pages  37.  38  and  39  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  legal  file  shows  that  Simmons  wa£  an 
Inmate  of  the  Hospital  in  Wichita  Palls,  from 
where  he   escaped,   and   also   in    Springfield. 
Missouri,   both   mental   hospitals,   and   that 
Lie.  Hector  Flores  Valdfes.  Agent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Ministry,  requested  the  Court  to  obtain 
from  these  hospitals  information  relative  to 
the  clinical  antecedents  of  the  accused,  and 
this  request  passed  through  various  authori- 
ties.   Including   the   Mexican    Consulates    In 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  and  Kansas,     Therefore, 
these   documents    should    receive   the    value 
given  to  public  documents,  since  they  show 
the  i>ermanence  of  a  sickness  in  the  accused. 
These  state  that  Simmons  underwent  eleven 
different  tects  which  showed   him   to  be   "a 
psychopathic    Individual   without    psychosis, 
with    depressive    reactions    showing    them- 
selves through   a  series  of   cataleptic   states 
.  .   .":   that  the  military  authorities  showed 
him  to  have  the  mentality  of  a  nine  year  old. 
and  that  he  reasons  like  a  thirteen  year  old 
child.     These  documents  also  state  that  Sim- 
mons Is  presently  a  fugitive  from  that  mental 
hospital.     Therefore,    he     Is    shown    to    be 
chronically  Irresponsible  and  not  that  he  has 
a    mental    disturbance.     These    documents 
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•bould  tw  accepted  a«  legal  evidence  without 
the  need  for  an  expert  s  advlc«  since  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  documenta  was  never  dis- 
approved, and  Simmons  should  be  placed  at 
the  dlspuBltlon  of  the  Aniertcan  diplomatic 
authorities  to  be  returned  to  the  mental  hos- 
pital from  which  he  escaped 

The  second  refutation  Is  the  neglect 
to  comply  with  Article  244  of  the  Code  ot 
Civil  Procedures  In  Nuevo  Leon  establish- 
ing that  In  case  of  doubt,  the  accused  should 
be  absolved  The  legal  proceedings  demon- 
strate how  the  Security  Police  overstepped 
their  authority  since  they  did  not  try  to 
find  the  criminal,  but  rather  tried  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  by  arresting  Simmons  The 
motives  arousing  doubt  as  to  Simmons'  guilt 
are  as  follow* . 

In  Muaqulz.  Coahulla,  a  doctor,  seemingly 
mentally  deranged,  was  arrested,  having  the 
same  physical  characteristics  as  those  pointed 
out  by  Hilda  Perez  VUlagomea  This  Dr 
Donald  Evms  Martin  confessed  being  the 
author  of  three  deaths  on  the  highway  and 
threatened  to  IcU!  the  Police  Conimlssloner. 
He  was  released  by  the  Police  Inspector  In 
spite  of  the  confession  made  and  was  de- 
ported from  the  country  Captain  Alfonso 
Domene.  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police,  states 
on  pages  195  of  the  flie  that  the  Police 
Chief  at  Muzqulz  telephoned  headquarters 
to  say  that  they  had  taJcen  Into  custody  a 
crazy  American  who  stated  that  he  had 
already  killed  three  persons  and  threatened 
to  kill  the  Chief  also.  Also  In  page  198  of 
the  First  Volume  of  the  Proceedings.  Mr 
Julian  Candanosa.  Chief  of  Police,  stated 
that  he  knew  through  the  newspapers  that 
Donald  E  Martin  had  declared  himself  guilty 
of  the  crime,  but  that  he  had  not  intervened 
since  the  Inspector  General  of  Police  had 
done  so 

The  Judge  states  that  the  accused  has  all 
the  physical  characteristics  pointed  out  by 
Hilda  for  the  murderer,  but  when  a  com- 
parison Is  made  between  those  of  both  Sim- 
mons and  Martin  we  And  that  Martin  dDes 
have  a:I  of  them  and  that  SLmmotu  does  rot. 
However,  the  similarities  were  made  on  Fi!b- 
ruary  25  1960.  before  the  capture  of  the 
accused  and  do  not  now  apply  due  tn  the 
three  years  which  Simmons  has  spent  In 
prison  However.  It  Is  clear  because  of  the 
legal  Investigations  at  Muzqulz  that  the  au- 
thorities there  freed  Martin  and  then  would 
not  give  Information  to  the  Court,  stating 
that  .he  file  had  been  sent  to  Sablnas. 
Coahulla  where  the  Judge  remained  diraf 
to  the  requests  made 

8ecc:;cl  p.iriS::  •.<■«•  was  tnAde  of  Sl:n- 
mons'  hands  which  showed  very  slight  mart*, 
one  on  the  right  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  finger  and  one  on  the  palm,  but 
these  would  not  b«  sufSdent  evidence,  since 
the  bodies  of  the  victims  showed  several 
bullet  holes  which  would  have  left  strong 
Impresoilona  la  the  paraffin  test 

Third,  a  small  stain  was  found  on  the 
shirt  of  the  accused  which  when  tested  with 
benzine  was  found  to  be  human  blood, 
according  to  the  authority  However,  this 
same  shirt  was  sent  to  the  Faculty  of  Chemi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  University  of  Nuevo  Leon 
which  stated  i  page  58 )  that  teats  are  not 
speclflr  for  blood,  and  that  the  Telsc.hmann" 
t«at  showed  n>>gatlve  results,  that  it  was  not 
a  blood  stain. 

Fourth.  Hilda  Perez  VUiagomes  stated. 
when  questioned  right  after  the  tragedy,  that 
the  assailant  was  a  meter  and  eighty-three 
centimeters  tall,  that  he  was  between  36  and 
38  years  old  that  he  had  heavy  eyebrows. 
that  he  was  partly  bald  and  that  he  had  gold 
t«eth.  the  accused  dijes  not  meet  this  de- 
•crlpUon  since  he  has  no  gold  teeth  he  has 
a  narrow  forehead,  his  eyebrows  are  quite 
•parse,  and  he  Is  sh>  rter 

nfth.  Simmons  agreed  to  have  a  rie-de- 
t«Ctor"  teat,  which  might  be  stated  tu  be  a 
principle  of  innocence     And  the  proceedings. 


page  43.  conclude  with  the  request  that  a 
psychiatric  test  be  made  since  his  mental 
condition  was  never  determined 

Sixth,  page  60  of  the  flle  states  that  Capt. 
Jaime  Oamez  Benavldez.  Chief  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Service  of  the  Department  of  Federal 
Transit  at  Nuevo  Laredo.  Tampa,  was  In- 
formed regarding  an  American  who  was  try- 
ing to  sell  a  22  caliber  pistol,  such  as  the 
one  used  for  the  murder  of  the  Perez  VUla- 
gomez  family,  to  Mr  Esplrldl6n  Qultlerrez 
and  that  It  was  fired  against  a  tank,  but  that 
no  authority  investigated. 

Third  Refutation.  Incorrect  Interpreta- 
tion of  Articles  242  The  Judge  accepted  or 
denied  some  of  the  argunjents  In  Simmons' 
defense,  but  his  reasoning  may  be  considered 
invaUd  due  to  the  actual  and  legal  concept 
L)f  what  might  be  considered  evidence,  which 
he  made  equal  to  presumption,  against  the 
accused.  In  the  first  amparo  which  I  re- 
quested. 1  destroyed  the  "confrontation  '  test, 
which  was  laughable  since  the  accused  was 
brought  before  Hilda  handcuffed  and  sur- 
rounded by  police  and  doctors,  and  she 
therefore  thought  he  might  perhaps  be  the 
guilty  person. 

I  wish  to  state  that  all  the  so-called  •pre- 
sumptions" analyzed  by  the  Judge  are  only 
to  show  Simmons'  responsible,  since  he  over- 
looked others  more  important  such  as  the 
guilt  of  Donald  Martin,  who  had  confessed 
the  crime  of  the  Perez  VlUagomez  family 
The  fact  that  Simmons  crossed  the  Mexico- 
United  States  frontier  forty-flve  minutes  after 
the  family  which  was  murdered  and  the  esti- 
mation that  this  event  happened  during  a 
lapse  of  two  hours  45  minutes  does  not  imply 
guilt,  since  it  lacks  precision,  because  the 
police  failed  to  determine  the  exact  hour  of 
the  events,  since  because  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  place  of  the  murder  and  the  border 
It  would  be  materially  and  physically  Impos- 
sible for  Simmons  to  have  reached  the  place 
at  the  time  of  the  happenings  An<Hher 
supposition  18  the  fact  that  the  murderer 
must  necessarily  have  been  an  American 
coming  from  the  States  since  this  detracts 
from  a  real  fact,  that  Martin  who  confessed 
residing  at  Muzqulz.  Coahulla,  could  have 
taken  the  National  highway  by  any  of  the 
great  number  of  roads  leading  from  that 
town  to  the  place  of  the  murder. 

Also,  the  investigation  made  by  the  Secret 
Service  did  not  obtain  data  on  other  persons 
crossing  the  border  besides  Simmons  on  that 
date:  also  the  supposition  that  the  murderer 
must  necessarily  have  crossed  the  border. 
Another  supposition  Is  the  fact  that  Sim- 
mons confessed  helping  automobiles  parked 
along  the  highway  since  this  Is  normal  In 
the  States.  And  there  Is  no  agreement  on 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  murderer  since 
Hilda  stated  that  the  murderer  wore  a  white 
shirt  without  being  able  to  state  whether  It 
was  a  sport  or  a  dress  shirt,  but  that  It  was 
worn  over  the  belt,  and  that  he  wore  pants 
which  she  thought  to  be  sky  blue  color 
Irma  Gutierrez  Montufar  stated  that  she  saw 
the  murderer  wearing  a  white  shirt  with  long 
sleeves  over  the  belt  which  made  It  appear 
blousy.  and  that  the  pants  were  dark.  With 
reference  to  the  color  of  the  car  of  the 
murderer,  Hilda  stated  that  It  was  of  sky 
blue  color,  with  Texas  plates,  probably  a 
Chevrolet.  1959  model;  but  this  statement 
was  made  after  a  description  was  made  In  the 
press  of  the  detention  of  Simmons  and  his 
car. 

The  data  regarding  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  assailant  are  very  short  when 
these  appear  given  by  the  Investigator,  but 
extensive  when  said  to  be  given  by  the  Secret 
Police  The  comparative  statement  appear- 
ing In  the  press  Immediately  after  the  case 
was  given  by  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police 
and  Is  already  found  In  the  legal  proceedings, 
and  should  therefore  be  c.onsldered,  not  as  a 
p>olnt    for   doubt,    but    as   counter-evld«nc«. 


Another  piece  of  evidence  Is  that  Simmons 
carried  firearms  under  the  front  seat  of  his 
automobile.  This  was  affirmed  by  two  pros- 
titutes who  do  not  agree  either  as  to  how 
many  nor  on  the  condition  nor  t.he  size  of 
the  pistols,  and  In  contradiction  to  this 
statement  is  the  information  given  by  Jo6« 
Mancha.  Esteban  EUzondo  VlUarreal,  Teres,» 
Floras  Lara  and  Francisco  Salcldo  Delgado 
who  state  that  the  pistols  were  never  found: 
and  the  accused  neither  afflrmB  nor  denies 
their  existence  since  the  car  he  was  driving 
belonged  to  his  brother.  All  of  this  com- 
pletes three  separate  versions  Incapable  of 
making  one  truth 

That  the  accused  presented  some  sm;ill 
powder  marks  is  no  Indication  of  anything 
due  to  the  lightness  of  the  spots  in  relation 
to  the  great  number  of  shots  Sred;  and 
the  spots  on  Simmons'  shirt  said  to  be  of 
blood,  which  fact  was  sclentlQcally  disqua- 
lified by  the  faculty  of  Chemical  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Nuevo  Leon 

That  the  accused  gave  the  name  of  his 
brother  upon  crossing  the  border  does  not 
signify  guilt  since  this  was  natural  as  the  car 
was  in  his  brother's  name 

The  fact  that  the  accused  has  a  crtmlnra 
record  Is  not  evidence  binding  him  to  this 
process.  The  fact  that  he  Is  Inipulslve  Is  r.o 
Indication  of  guilt  but  an  evident  expres^ioji 
of  mental  derangement  as  recognized  by 
the  .American  health  authorities.  And  that 
he  calls  himself  "Larry  Hall"  Is  no  evidence 
either  sine*,  as  the  accused  himself  states,  it 
Is  difficult  for  the  Mexicans  to  pronounce  his 
real  name,  which  Is  true. 

The  fact  that  he  did  not  stop  In  Monterrey 
cannot  be  considered  as  evidence,  or  pre- 
sumption either,  since  he  himself  explained 
that  In  this  way  his  dollars  would  go  further 
And  that  he  did  not  stay  at  a  hotel  does 
not  Imply  guilt  since  It  Is  an  American  cus- 
tom to  pass  the  night  within  the  automobile; 
and  the  accused  stated  that  he  was  looking 
for  a  safe  place  and  he  did  not  want  to  be 
taken  In  by  abusive  hotelmen.  And  his  fail- 
ure to  remember  the  hour  when  he  crossed 
the  border  is  not  evidence  either,  since  no 
one  bothers  recalling  this  when  It  Is  stated 
clearly  on  the  tourist  card.  It  Is  false  to 
consider  as  evidence  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
cused limited  himself  solely  to  reply  evasively 
and  falsely  And  he  is  pre-]udged  The  fact 
that  he  requested  to  take  the  lie  detector 
test  Is  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
declared  almost  minute  by  minute  the  facts 
of  his  entrance  and  stay  In  Mexico,  and  the 
facts  of  his  life,  including  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  in  mental  hospitals.  Neither  Indi- 
vidually nor  generally  may  such  evidence 
lead  to  a  sentence  and  less  to  that  of  capital 
punishment. 

I  therefore  request  that  you.  Magistrates 
of  the  First  Court  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Nation,  after  the  substantiation  of  this 
ampcro.  resolve  to  protect  Simmons  against 
the  sentence  because  of  his  mental  condi- 
tion, the  doubts  expressed,  and  the  grave, 
unfounded  considerations,  and  that  you 
place  the  accused  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  authorities  or  at  liberty 

Informal  translation  by:  D.  £.  Ralmond. 
August  13.  1963. 

Tab  P — St  M MART  or  RtPOHT  ON  Dtkks  A 
Simmons'  Mental  IllnE-SS 

The  following  are  the  Summary  and 
Diagnosis  sections  of  a  report  prepared  by 
the  staff  psychiatrist  of  the  Medical  Center 
for  Federal  Prlfoners  at  Springfield,  Missouri 
on  Augurt  7.  1956  regirding  Simmons: 

"Summ.ary  Thl.s  28-year-old  white  male 
serving  a  term  of  5  veirs  for  Dyer  .^ct  viola- 
tions had  two  episodes  of  severe  febrile  lll- 
ne-^es  during  his  Infancy  and  early  child- 
hood He  h.vs  a  history  of  unpredictable  and 
uncontrollable  behavior  dating  from  child- 
hood He  has  had  a  p>oor  school  record,  and 
since  quitting  high  school  has  had  an  erratic 


.v..rK  history  His  delinquency  record  dates 
to  1949  and  Includee  two  charges  of  burglary 
and  one  of  theft.  In  1951  or  1952  he  received 
a  severe  he.id  Injurj',  He  has  been  in  a  men- 
tal hoeplUl  on  two  occasioned  prior  to  the 
hospitalization  which  occurred  during  hlB 
nr>'.  i.ic.ircer.itloii  at  Leavenworth.  His 
mental  disturbance  have  been  manifested  by 
chronic  anxiety  and  apprehension,  tension, 
"blackout  spells,"  irrational  antisocial  be- 
havior, depression,  and  suicidal  attempt.  At 
present  he  Is  oriented  and  has  fair  Insight 
and  Judgment  and  does  not  manifest  gross 
psychotic  Ideation. 

"Diagnosis:  000  xl4  Psychotic  depressive 
reaction,  manifested  by  anxiety,  apprehen- 
■;lon.   depression   and   suicidal   attempt. 

"0OO-X81  Antisocial  reaction,  manifested  by 
chronic  Irresponsibility,  antisocial  behavior, 
inability  to  profit  from  experience  or  punish- 
ment, emotlon.il  Immaturity. 

"Although  It  Is  possible  that  this  person- 
ality disturbance  may  have  an  organic  eti- 
ology, the  absence  of  focal  neurological  signs 
;iud  mildness  of  EEG  abnormalities  make  it 
difficult  to  assess  the  role  of  an  encephalltlc 
or  traumatic  etiology." 

The  Information  quoted  above  forms  part 
of  the  Mexican  court  records  In  Simmons' 
case,  together  with  other  documenuitlon  on 
his  mental  history  supplied  by  the  Medical 
Center  at  Springfield. 

SEPrcMBER  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  which  I  have  had  with 
the  Department  over  the  past  several  months 
concerning  the  case  of  Dykes  Askew  Sim- 
mons. 

An  examination  of  the  additional  extensive 
material  which  A-ssistant  Secretary  Mac- 
Arthur  sent  me  September  12  does  nothing 
to  resolve  the  doubts  which  I  mentioned  In 
my  letter  of  July  13  when  I  wrote: 

"■What  bothers  me  about  this  case  Is  not  so 
much  the  behavior  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  an  uneasiness  that  Mr.  Simmons 
may  be  the  victim  of  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
Justice.  Certainly,  the  evidence  which  I  have 
seen  stops  fur  short  of  conviclng  me  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt.  I  recognize 
that  this  Is  not  the  standard  applied  by  the 
courts  of  Mexico  and  that  American  citizens 
abroad  are  subject  to  foreign  laws.  However, 
I  would  feel  a  great  deal  better  about  this 
matter  if  I  could  come  to  a  firmer  conclusion 
about  the  merits  .  .  ." 

Thanks  to  the  new  material  which  the  De- 
partment has  made  available  to  me,  I  have 
now  come  to  this  firmer  conclusion  about  the 
merits.  It  Is  that  If  I  were  sitting  on  a  jvtry 
and  had  this  record  in  front  of  me.  I  would 
vote  for  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Simmons  is 
Indeed  the  victim  of  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
Justice 

I  think  his  government  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it 

Although  I  am  having  independent  legal 
research  done  on  the  pyolnt,  I  accept  for  the 
time  being  the  views  of  the  Department,  as 
expressed  in  Secretary  MacArthur's  letter  of 
September  12  about  the  international  law  of 
denial  of  Justice.    It  would  seem  to  me,  how- 


ever— especially  In  view  of  the  prevailing 
cordiality  of  our  relations  with  Mexico — 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  through 
Informal  approaches  to  the  Mexican 
authorities. 

I  believe  this  matter  Is  worthy  of  your 
personal  attention,  and  I  would  appreciate 
a  report  on  any  Informal  steps  of  this  nature 
which  the  Department  takes. 

For  my  part,  I  am  considering  discussing 
the  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  per- 
haps holding  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs. 
Sincerely, 

■Wayne  Morse. 


'  Other  records  indicate  that  these  two 
occasions  were  on  June  7,  1950  and  Jan.  9, 
1953  when  .Simmons  was  admitted  to  the 
Wlchitii  P.ills  Stite  Hospital  for  observance 
and  or  treatment  after  he  had  become  In- 
volved in  car  theft.  Other  records  also  Indi- 
cate that  Simmons  was  returned  to  this  hos- 
pital on  April  17.  1959  but  escaped  two  days 
later  and  remained  a  fugitive  from  the  in- 
stitution from  then  on. 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr. 
Morse]  in  this  case,  since  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latm 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  have  had  corrcspwndence  about  this 
case  for  more  than  5  years,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons wrote  me  in  liie  spring  of  1961  and 
I  have  carried  on  correspondence  with 
him  since  that  time,  and  also  with  dif- 
ferent consuls  who  have  ser\'ed  in  Mon- 
terrey since  then.  I  have  worked  with 
the  State  Department  on  the  case,  and 
have  worked  with  Ambassador  Mann 
when  he  was  Ambassador  to  Mexico 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  involved  and 
complicated  case.  Mr,  Simmons  was 
tried  for  murder,  and  given  the  death 
penalty.  It  was  not,  however,  earned 
out.  There  were  some  murders  in 
Mexico.  This  is  a  circumstancial  evi- 
dence case  with  all  the  difficulties  that 
go  with  circumstancial  evidence  cases. 

"We  have  worked  hard  to  see  that  Mr. 
Simmons  got  every  protection  the  laws 
of  this  country  afford  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
is  charged  with  an  offense  in  another 
nation,  respecting  the  rights  and  the 
sovereignty  of  that  nation,  and  protect- 
ing also  the  rights  of  a  U.S.  citizen, 

I  have  great  stacks  of  correspondence 
and  reports  on  this  case.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  some  of  the  mat- 
ters are  classified.  Upon  reading  them, 
I  believe  that  they  were  properly  classi- 
fied, but  there  have  been  a  good  many 
articles  written  in  American  magazines 
about  this  case,  attacking  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  justice  in  Mexico. 

I  do  not  join  in  the  attacks  on  the  sys- 
tem of  justice  in  Mexico,  or  upon  their 
courts. 

I  think,  while  Mr.  Simmons  has  been 
In  jail  for  years,  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  it  has  not  acted  pre- 
cipitously In  this  matter.  They  have 
dragged  it  out,  apparently  attempting  to 
reach  a  solution  where  justice  can  be 
done. 

As  has  previously  been  stated,  circum- 
stantial evidence  cases  are  difficult  to 
determine,  but  Mr.  Simmons  has  been  in 
jail  for  a  good  many  years  now.  While 
he  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
that  sentence  was  not  executed  and  he 
Is  still  in  jail  in  Monterrey,  Mexico.  I 
doubt  that  this  Government,  as  well  as 
the  Mexican  Government,  with  all  the 
good  relations  now  existing  between  the 


two  nations,  have  ever  had  as  much  cor- 
respondence about  one  single  citizen  as 
they  have  about  Mr.  Simmons. 

Mr.  Simmons  is  from  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  and  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  matter.  As 
already  stated,  I  have  worked  on  his  be- 
half with  different  ambassadors,  partic- 
ularly with  Ambassador  Mann  more 
than  any  other,  because  he  is  from  Texas 
and  was  a  lawj-er  there  before  he  en- 
tered the  Foreign  Service. 

To  Mr.  Simmons'  case,  coming  from 
our  State  with  its  long  borders,  and  its 
close  relations  with  Mexico,  I  gave  my 
diligent  attention. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  again,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction,  for 
his  interest  in  this  case.  I  pledge  to  him 
my  cooperation  in  finally  bringing  to 
some  solution  this  long  and  very  much 
involved  case  which  has  been  so  widely 
advertised,  especially  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  magazines  of  the  adventure 
type,  and  rather  lurid  in  character,  so 
that  they  had  the  effect,  I  think,  of  not 
helping  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

In  jail  for  a  good  many  years,  with  his 
case  unresolved,  lies  a  human  being. 
His  welfare  must  be  considered  upper- 
most in  the  matter  of  relations  between 
the  United  Sutes  and  Mexico. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  tomorrow  at  9  o'clock 
a,m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
October  8,  1966,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  7, 1966: 
Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Service 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  of  Colorado,  a 
Foreign  Ser-vlce  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
ambassador,  to  be  Ambas.'sador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics, 

VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 
MaJ.    Gen.   John   J.   Davis.   US.    Army,    of 
Kansas,    to    be    an    Assistant    Director,    U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance  and  responsibility  designated   by   the 
President    under    sub-section    (a)    of    section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Davis,  018530.  U.S. 
Army, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations   confirmed    fcy 
the  Senate  r)ctot>er  7.  1966 

CiM-nuL   Intclicence  Aoenct 

Vice  Adm   Ruf'os  I.  Taylor.  U  S   Navy,  to  M 
Deputy   Director   of  Ontrai  Intelligence. 

U  3  Aa  PoBcc 
To  be  general 
0«n  Hunter  Harrta,  Jr.  FBa34  (majc* 
generaJ.  Retjular  Air  Force  i  C  S  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  lut  In  tbe  grade  It- 
dlcated  under  tbe  provlslona  of  section  8(Mi. 
title  10  ol  the  United  States  Code 


U  S      ABM  Y 

rhe  following -aajiied  ofBcer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  gnide  indicated  under 
tbe  prorlslona  of  title  10.  United  Statee  Code, 
section  3963 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Oea  Aib«rt  Wateon  11.  O1810S.  Army 
Of  the  United  Statee  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following- named  offlcer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  Statee  Code,  sec- 
tion 3000,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance   and    reeponalbUlty    designated    by 


the  President  under  subsection  la)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  fuilows 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

MaJ  Gen.  Ferdinand  Thomas  Unger, 
020734.  VS.  Army. 

In   tub  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Hubert  K.  Ad- 
klsson,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Jerry  Ros- 
enfeld.  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Jg.) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant.  T7hlch  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNGRzasioNAL  Recobd  on 
September  28.  1966. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hoo.  Leo  W.  OBrMO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o  r 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLOaAD<1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  7.  19S6 

Mr  ASPINAIX  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  t. >  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  .sat  .steadily  bo.slde  me  diinnj^  my 
years  as  chairman  .>f  the  Hi>iise  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .MTalrs;  and, 
before  that,  as  I  sat  xs  ranking  majority 
member  of  such  committee  I  refer  to 
L«o  W  O'Briin  who.  Since  the  84th  Con- 
grress.  has  served  a3  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committet.'  or.  Terriiorial  and  Ii^ular 
Affairs 

This  is  the  subcommittee  which  haa 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Sajnoa.  Antarctica,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  other  liisular 
areas  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  .sub- 
committee which,  in  no  way.  directly 
concerns  the  people  of  his  own  district. 
But  Congressman  O'Bkien  has  served  the 
people  of  these  fartlunsj  l.slands  as  ably 
and  as  diligently  as  he  has  served  his  own 
cofMtltuents  He  has  been  an  articulate 
spokesman  in  their  behalf  and  he  has 
worked  ti.-elessly  on  the  numerous  legis- 
lative proposals  affecting  them.. 

Since  he  assumed  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  joined 
the  United  States  as  the  49th  and  50tii 
States,  largely  due  to  his  efforts;  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  have  risen 
from  poverty -.stricken  areas  to  healthy 
segment;^  of  i.>ur  national  economy, 
Quam  has  emerced  as  an  effective  strong- 
hold In  our  Pacific  responsibility 

Lto  came  to  Congress  in  1952  from 
Albany.  N  Y  .  with  no  legislative  back- 
ground, but  possessing  a  wealth  of  Jour- 
nalistic experience  He  had  been  a  news- 
paperman for  30  years  and  had  won  na- 
tional awards  in  the  fields  of  radio  and 
television  .\s  a  result  of  this  experience 
he  has  had  an  affinity  for  the  news 
medium  which  has  earned  him  a  reputa- 
tion, among  newspapermen,  of  being  one 
of  the  most  approachable  and  coopera- 
tive Members  of  Congress 

"Obii."  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
by  Ufl,  his  colleagues,  will  be  sorely  missed 


when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
HLs  wit.  his  wisdom,  and  his  willingness 
to  see  both  sides  of  a  question  have  won 
him  many  friends — not  only  in  the  In- 
terior Committee,  but  on  both  sides  of 
the  al&Ie  In  this  Chamber 

It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  his  volun- 
tary retirement  from  the  political  heart 
of  our  country — the  US.  Congress — will 
not  diminish  his  political  participation  in 
other  capacities,  for  this  Nation  needs 
men  the  likes  of  Lio  O'Brie.n  Like  the 
mountain  In  Alaska,  named  in  his  honor 
by  a  grateful  new  State,  may  he  continue 
to  stand  tall  and  strong  among  his  fel- 
lowmen 

When  Leo  and  his  devoted  wife,  Mabel, 
depart  for  home  and  family  In  Albany, 
N  Y  .  they  will  leave  behind  a  legion  of 
good  friends  and  well-wishers  Mrs. 
Aspinall  and  I  Join  with  their  legion  of 
friends  In  wishing  them  a  serene  and 
happy  life  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


A  Tribote  to  Leif  Erikson.  on  the  Occaiion 
of  Leif  Ehkion  Day,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rir 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  naJKOis 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mr  PUCINSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  the  Nation  celebrates  the  achieve- 
ments of  Leif  E^lkson  The  bravery  of 
exploration  Is  revered  throughout  the 
ages,  and  rewarded  by  the  ringing 
praises  of  history  And  of  all  the  great 
explorers,  no  trtt)e  can  be  said  to  have 
surpassed.  In  daring  and  audaciousness, 
the  Viking  heroes  of  the  10  th  and  11th 
centuries.  A.D. 

Many  courageous  sailors  of  Scandi- 
navian birth  were  Involved  In  t>attle  with 
the  great  unknown.  Of  these,  the  best 
remembered — the  most  honored  by 
Scandinavians  at  home  and  abroad  was 
Leif  Erikson.  the  outstanding  mariner 
and  adventurer  of  the  Viking  era,  a  hero 
of  classic  proportions 

The  father  of  Leif  Erikson  was  Eric 
the  Red.  a  man  of  furious  temper  and 
great  imagination  Banished  succes- 
sively from  Norway  and  Iceland  for  deeds 
of  vlolencie,  he  deserted  the  known  world 


to  roam  the  dark,  mysterious  northern 
seas,  returning  with  news  of  wonders 
previously  unobserved.  In  time,  the  son, 
Leif  Erikson,  would  suri>ass  his  famous 
father,  charting  unknown  regions  even 
farther  west. 

The  courage  of  the  Vikings  was  truly 
phenomenal  President  Johnson,  speak- 
ing last  month  In  honor  of  Leif  Erikson, 
declared  that. 

The  viking  explorers  of  a  thousand  years 
itgo  left  us  an  example  of  courage  luicl  daring 
that  will  never  be  forgotten  Their  far- 
reaching  voyages  across  frigid  northern  seas 
in  small  boats,  guided  by  crude  and  primitive 
instruments  of  navigation,  are  a  lasting 
testament  to  what  man's  bravery  and  deter- 
mination c&n  achieve. 

The  American  rocket  program  of  the 
current  era  can  bo  said  to  stem  from  the 
Erikson  tradition— a  bold  and  grand 
tradition  conceived  by  men  of  steel,  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  their  kind. 

The  name.  Leif  Erikson.  shall  stand 
forever  as  a  symbol  of  courage  in  the  face 
of  mystery  and  danger—^  hero  among 
the  heroes  of  all  time. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Confess  Com- 
mittee of  America  on  the  Occasion  of 
Their  ZSth  Anniversary 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NKW    TmRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr  Spi-aker.  the  enemies 
of  tyranny  are  always  welcome  in  the 
ranks  of  freedoms  army  The  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  is  consequently 
held  In  high  esteem  wherever  freemen 
congregate  and  wherever  the  will  to  win 
prevails. 

Since  the  year  of  your  organization, 
1941.  the  UCC  has  come  to  stand  for 
many  important  things  In  the  eyes  of 
ptx>ple  all  over  the  world.  As  critics  of 
Ru.ssian  expanslon'sm.  you  have  worked 
to  convey  the  fact  that  the  Ukraine  is 
not  by  ri.k;hts  a  part  of  Russia,  and  .should 
by  rights  stand  free  and  independent 
•As  the  friends  of  education,  you  have 
sponsored  legLslation  drawing  attention 
to  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  EXirope 


October  7,  1966 
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and  to  the  need  for  extreme  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  American  foreign  policy 

Your  efforts  in  t»ehalf  of  establishing 
i:i  American  Fieedom  Academy  are  also 
h;  hly  commendable.  A  great  need  for 
such  an  institution  is  clearly  in  evidence. 
Confronted  as  we  are  by  master  prop- 
aandLsts,  we  well  could  take  the  time 
t.i  educate  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  in 
t!.f  field  of  propaganda  devices  and  tech- 
:.i.;uos. 

The  policy  of  Communist  aggression, 
„■■  imperiocolonialism.  is  one  of  great 
-  mnltude  and  cannot  be  halted  without 
',  V  L,ncerted  elTort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
enemies  of  communism. 

\s  the  friends  of  freedom  you  also  are 
V  tally  concerned  with  the  need  for  jus- 
-Ke  and  on  that  ground  you  fought  and 
won  the  battle  for  a  change  In  our  im- 
rni-' ration  laws,  to  the  benefit  of  thou- 
sands of  Eastern  Europeans  who  now  can 
mii:rate  to  the  United  States. 

Your  influence,  as  I  see  it,  is  beneficial 
.I'.l  around,  and  your  first  25  years  have 
Ix-i'ii  decidedly  well  spent. 

May  you  do  equally  well  by  society  in 
tlie  years  ahead. 


without  getting  a  look  at  It,  but  amounted 
only  to  this,  that  those  who  heard  for  the 
most  part  listened  and  Judged  it  more  a  fable 
than  that  there  was  anything  In  it,  however 
small. 

The  way  in  which  Columbus  set  his 
goals  and  reached  them  deserve  recollec- 
tion as  we  near  the  date  set  for  this  ob- 
servance, and  new  understanding  and 
praise  for  those  men  who  brave  the  un- 
known, whether  It  was  1,500  years  ago  or 
in  the  difficult,  complex  world  of  outer 
space  today. 


PrWate  Pension  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7,  1966 


Columbus  Day ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7.  1966 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  takes  occasion  on  October  12  to 
mark  the  exemplary  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  Christopher  Columbus, 
whose  navigation  and  discoveries  led  to 
the  exploration  and  the  settlement  of 
this  great  country. 

His  work  has  been  studied  and  classi- 
fied as  more  remarkable  than  in  our 
own  space  age,  which  faces  a  challenge 
of  exploration  that  Is  testing  every  sinew 
of  our  national  capability.  In  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  the  brave  and  the 
adventurous  of  many  nations  were  push- 
ing forward  their  travels  into  the  un- 
known they  employed  the  new-found 
science  of  navigation,  and  yet  It  was 
often  said:  "What  use  Is  the  science  of 
navigation,  if  we  do  not  know  where 
to  go?"  ^    ^. 

Columbus  pressed  and  argued  his 
plans.  It  was  a  characteristic  not  un- 
known to  the  world  today  that  he  was 
required  to  .submit  his  prop>osal  to  the  so- 
called  Talavera  Commission  of  learned 
men  for  review  and  to  Justify  his  require- 
mrnts.  Tliey  held  hearings  In  the  year 
1486  and  Issued  their  report  in  the  year 
1490.  4>/2  years  later.  That  commission 
judged  that  the  promises  were  "impos- 
sible and  vain  and  worthy  of  rejection." 
But  he  persisted  and  his  voyages  went 
df>\vn  in  history. 

But  he  himself  commented  on  the 
values  of  his  trip  in  a  letter  after  the 
first  voyage  In  which  he  said: 

For  although  men  have  talked  or  have 
written  ol  theee  lands.  aU  was  oonjeoture 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently the  Treasury  Department  is  pro- 
posing to  change  the  rules  on  private 
pension  programs  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  small  firms  with  private  pension 
fimds. 

In  Annoimcement  No.  66-58,  dated 
September  19, 1966,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  requested  background  informa- 
tion from  interested  persons  and  firms 
for  developing  a  formula  for  integrating 
private  pension  and  other  retirement 
plans  with  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  in  1965. 

In  this  armoimcement  IRS  suggests 
a  new  formula  which  would  result  from 
using  a  mathematical  approach.  Under 
existing  law,  as  passed  by  this  Congress. 
an  employer  Is  encouraged  to  provide 
pensions  for  his  employees  through  a  de- 
duction of  taxable  income  contributed 
by  the  employer  for  a  pension  fimd,  pro- 
vided the  pension  plan  does  not  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  higher  paid  personnel. 
Under  plans  previously  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  retired  employees 
are  receiving  pensions  over  and  above 
any  benefits  to  which  they  might  be  en- 
titled under  social  security,  and  the  em- 
ployer Is  receiving  his  lawful  and  deserv- 
ing tax  deduction  for  contribution  paid 
into  the  p>ension  fund. 

Now,  according  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, last  year's  changes  in  the 
social  security  law  require  a  change  in 
the  formida  for  determining  when  a  pen- 
sion is  fair,  and  hence  eligible  for  tax 
deductions.  Existing  pension  plans, 
though  already  approved  as  not  discrimi- 
nating, must  be  changed  to  meet  the 
new  formula,  as  well  as  new  plans  yet  to 
be  approved. 

According  to  leading  actuaries  as 
quoted  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
October  10,  1966,  issue,  the  Treasury 
Department's  suggested  change  would 
reqtilre  employers,  in  order  to  still  get 
their  presently  allowed  tax  deductions. 
to  either  increase  the  pensions  of  the 
lower  paid  employees  or  reduce  the  pen- 
sion of  the  higher  paid  workers.  No  em- 
ployer wishes  to  suddenly  reduce  the 
pension  of  any  of  his  employees,  but  still, 


many  employers  simply  cannot  afford 
to  increase  their  pension  plans,  either. 
Profits  will  not  allow  it. 

Is  such  a  change  necessary?  Did  Con- 
gress, when  increasing  the  coverage  eind 
benefits  under  social  security,  intend  to 
force  employers  to  raise  benefits  under 
private,  voluntary  pension  funds? 

Certainly  not. 

Any  changes  made  Hh  the  formula  used 
to  determine  if  these  pension  plans  are 
fair  to  all  employees  of  a  company  should 
only  be  made  in  new  plans.  Those  plans 
already  approved  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  set  up  by  the  companies 
should  be  left  strictly  alone.  These  com- 
panies should  continue  to  be  allowed 
their  tax  deductions,  regardless  of  any 
changes  in  the  social  security  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  and 
watch  closely  the  actions  of  the  Treas- 
ur>-  Department,  and  if  the  need  arises, 
join  with  me  in  preventing  any  action 
which  would  jeopardize  the  future  of 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
counting  so  heavily  on  their  company- 
provided  pensions. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Post  Office  Dedicated 
by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien — Cabinet  Member  Praises 
Dynamic  Service  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
5 -year  program  of  cooperative  effort  was 
successfully  culminated  on  October  1, 
1966,  with  the  dedication  of  the  new  post 
office  building  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The 
result  of  a  project  begun  by  interested 
citizens  in  1961.  this  $800,000  structure 
has  been  erected  on  ground  made  avail- 
able by  clearance  of  the  Center  Wheel- 
ing Urban  Renewal  Authority.  It  will 
significantly  improve  the  capability  of 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  economical  postal 
service  to  the  citizens  of  the  siUTOuiid- 
ing  area. 

In  its  editorial  comment  of  Friday, 
September  30.  1966.  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register  made  the  following  reference  to 
the  new  Federal  building: 

There  Is  significance  attached  to  this 
event  beyond  that  of  the  community  ob- 
taining another  postal  facility.  The  story 
of  the  new  post  office  Is  one  of  successful 
civic  endeavor  and  It  points  up  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  citizens  and  govern- 
mental oflaclals  work  together  In  harmony. 

The  dedication  address  on  this  oc- 
casion was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
LawTence  F.  O'Brien.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 800  persons  were  present  to  hear 
Mr.  O'Brien  emphasize  the  worldwide 
significance  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  freedom  which  is  now  being 
tested  in  Vietnam. 
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He  also  pointed  out  that.  In  the  past, 
the  volume  of  mail  which  moves  through 
our  postal  system  has  proven  an  accu- 
rate barometer  of  our  Nation  s  economic 
strength  Stressing  that  mall  volume 
today  Is  corvstantly  on  the  uicrease.  Mr 
O'Brien  Indicated  that  this  Is  a  reflec- 
tion if  the  unprecedented  growth  which 
our  marketplace  has  undergone  In  re- 
cent years     He  declared 

The  new  Wheeling  Post  OtBce  is  a  Bymbol 
of  the  screateBt  economic  boom  In  our  hl«- 
tory    or   lnde*d   the   history  of  the   world 

The  fact  that  mor«  people  have  mor« 
money  to  buy  more  things,  and  that  our 
educational  levels  are  rising  as  new  pro- 
grams and  new  affluence  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  more  schoDllng,  are  reflected  In 
mall  statistics 

Mr  President,  the  Postmaster  General 
also  praised  the  energetic  and  effective 
service  ;:i  the  U  S  Senate  which  has  been 
renderf'd  by  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Randolph  is  among 
the  most  conscientious  and  productive 
memt)ers  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  Is  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Ser\-lce  Subcommittee 

I  share  the  belief  expressed  by  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  that  Jennings 
Randolph  has  demonstrated  genuine 
leadership  in  the  Senate  He  is  an  asset 
to  our  committee  and  an  experienced  and 
able  advocate  of  the  interests  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation 

In  addition  to  introducing  Mr  O'Brien 
at  the  dedication.  Senator  Randolph,  to- 
gether with  Representative  Arch  A. 
Moore,  made  the  presentation  of  an 
American  flag  which  will  fly  over  the  new 
post  office  Wheeling  Postmaster  George 
A.  Fahey  received  the  flag,  which,  at  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  request,  had  already 
been  flown  over  the  US.  Capitol  building 
In  Washington.  DC 

Mr  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P  O'Brien  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Wheehng,  W  Va  ,  Post  Office  Building, 
Saturday.  October  1.  1966.  together  with 
the  program  of  events  of  the  day 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address  bt  PoarMAsrcR  OrKiUAL  at  rne  Dxdi- 

CATioN  or  A  Post  Omcx,  Wheeling.  W  Va  , 

OCTUBKR   1.   1966 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator R.ANDOLHH  asked  me  to  come  here  to 
Join  with  you  in  this  dedication  and  to  bring 
you   the  greeting  of  President  John«on. 

Senator  Randolph  Is  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  and  a  key 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee 

His  wide  Influence  In  Washington  stems 
from  the  respect  accorded  his  knowledge  of 
the  problems  and  his  understanding  of  the 
proper  instrument  needed  to  solve  them 

And  I  can  also  tell  you  that  h'.s  deep 
Interest  In  postal  affairs  certainly  didn't  de- 
lay  this   new   facility   for   Wheeling 

I  have  always  shared  John  P  Kennedy's 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  Independent 
■plrltA  who  people  this  rugged  state,  and 
I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience  that 
in  Senator  Ranikjlph  and  Senator  Brao 
whose     Important     Committee     ajslgnmenu 


include  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Rule*  and  Adm^lnlstratlon.  West  Virginia's 
tradition  of  lndep>endenc«  la  well  represented 
In  Congress,  as  it  is  in  your  State  House  un- 
der my   friend  Governor  Hulett  C    5mlth. 

Long  before  I  ever  dreamed  ttial  I  would 
b*  helping  to  move  the  mall.  President  John- 
son  told  me  of  an  early  Postmaster  at  Wheel- 
ing. Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  only  antlslavery  dally  newspaper 
in  pre-ClvU  War  Virginia 

As  you  would  Imagine,  a  man  who  could 
put  out  an  antlslavery  newspaper  before  the 
"West"  was  added  to  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  Virginia,  must  have  been  an  Individ- 
ualist of  no  mean  caliber 

And  this  he  certainly  was. 

Por  at  a  Republican  National  Convention  In 
1880  he  responded  to  certain  preaeure  by 
•aying,  "I  always  Intend  to  wear  my  sov- 
ereignty under  my  hat," 

In  my  view,  this  one  phraee  sums  up  what 
Americana — and  West  Virginians  particu- 
larly—really are 

Of  course,  I  hope  I  won't  sound  too  partisan 
If  I  say  that  If  Mr,  Campbell  were  alive 
today  he  might  well  have  found  himself 
more  at  home  In  another  political  Party.  In 
fact  I  would  like  to  submit  this  suggestion  to 
your  good  friend  and  mine,  your  Congrees- 
man  Aach  Moure,  for  his  consideration  I 
know  he  will  take  It  In  the  spirit  In  wlilch 
It  is  meant. 

One  of  the  moat  Interesting  rotes  of  any 
Postmaster  General  U  the  dedication  of  a 
new  past  office 

This  is  so  not  only  because  each  new  postal 
facility  represents  another  Improved  link  In 
our  communications  network,  not  only  be- 
cause It  forms  another  step  toward  our  goal 
of  better  service,  not  only  because  It  Is  a 
sign  of  progress  in  the  comjnuiUty  It  serves, 
but  also  for  another,  perhaps  even  more 
significant  resAon 

New  poet  offices  reflect  that  our  mall  vol- 
ume Is  expanding 

Mall  volume  is  a  very  accurate  economic 
and  social  thermometer 

When  times  are  good,  the  volume  soars 

When  times  are  bad  or  mediocre,  mall  vol- 
ume slows  down 

And  when  times  are  dismal,  as  they  were 
during  the  Depression  years  from  1930  to 
1933.  mAll  volume  actually  drops 

In  fact  It  dropped  from  27  billion  to  19 
blUlon   pieces   annually   In   those  dark   days. 

This  new  ttructure  we  dedicate  today  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  greatest  economic  boom  In 
our  history,  or  Indeed  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  fact  that  more  people  have  more 
money  to  buy  more  tilings,  and  that  our 
educational  levels  are  rising  as  new  programs 
and  new  affluence  provide  the  foundation  fot- 
more  schooling,  are  reflected  In  mall 
statistics. 

Despite  the  most  careful  plans,  our  mall 
volume  figures  consistently  Increase  faster 
than  we  anticipate 

Men  who  have  spent  30  or  35  years  in  the 
postal  service  and  who  draw  up  predictions 
based  on  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  are 
proven  wrong  time  and  time  again 

For  no  man  has  ever  before  seen  the  kind 
of  economic  growth  America  Is  experiencing 
today. 

When  he  spoke  to  the  nation  last  January, 
the  President  reported  that  our  economic 
growth  in  the  previous  year-  Just  our  growth 
alone — had  exceeded  the  total,  the  total  econ- 
omies of  all  but  seven  of  the  more  than  100 
nations  of  the  world. 

Since  that  time  ovir  rate  of  growth  has 
IncreaAed.  Increased  faster  than  even  the 
most  optimistic  projections 

High  growth  rate  can  be  translated  directly 
Into  more   Jobs. 

TTiere  are  nine  million  more  workers  on 
non-farm  payrolls  than  there  were  In    1960 

We  are  in  the  67th  month  of  sustained 
economic  advance. 


Our  unemployment  rate  la  down  from 
seven  per  cent  to  3  9  per  cent,  the  lowest 
since  1953, 

In  fact,  a  million  and  a  half  more  Amer- 
icans are  working  now  than  were  a  year  ugu 

Wages  are  higher.  18  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  In  1960, 

Older  Americans,  ones  with  little  or  nj 
btUwaxk  against  the  high  cost  of  Illness,  have 
a  new  degree  of  protection. 

Our  bright  young  people,  thousands  o: 
whom  were  once  denied  an  education  because 
of  Inadequate  funds,  have  a  new  opp>ortunlly 

The  unemployed  and  underemployed,  the 
untrained  and  undertralned — more  than  hair 
a  million  of  them  In  the  past  four  year& — 
have  received  help  In  learning  new  skills  Uj 
equip  them  for  available  Jobs, 

So  we  have  more  people  making  more 
money  and  with  more  security  and  more  op- 
portunity than  ever  before 

This  factor,  more  than  any  other,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  rising  tide  of  mall  volume 

I  think  m»st  Americans  are  pleased  wlii. 
the  way  our  economy  has  been  going 

But  there  are  always  some  who  like  to  sa , 
"In  front  of  every  silver  lining  there's  a  dark 
cloud." 

They  might  even  point  to  this  post  offlo 
and  say.  "U  things  weren't  so  good,  yo-; 
wouldn't  have  to  waste  the  money  buUdlnL- 
better  p<j8t  offices  In  Wheeling," 

There  are  some  people,  like  your  elected 
Representatives,  who  see  a  glass  and  say  tha: 
It  la  half-fllled.  and  others  who  look  at  the 
same  glass  and  say  It  is  half  empty. 

But  those  who  Ignore  our  unprecedented 
economic  boom  look  at  the  glass  and  worrv 
about  It  breaking 

They  say  that  prices  are  higher. 

And  they   are 

But  the  increase  In  prices  Is  far  over- 
shadowed by  Increases  In  wages,  and  profit? 
and  farm  Income,  and  business  income 

Every  major  industrial  nation  in  the  world 
has  faced   some   Inflation 

But  the  record  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
straining  Inflation  Is  far  better  than  these 
nations. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  announced 
significant  steps  to  assure  that  our  economy 
does  not  overheat  and  that  the  upward  trend 
In  prices  can  be  contained. 

But,  as  he  stressed.  "Our  goal  In  America 
Is  stable  growth, 

"Stability  and  growth  go  hand-ln-hand 

"We  must  not  ever  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  buying  price  stabUlty  at  the  expense 
of  stopping  growth  " 

And  then  he  made  a  pledge  that  I  know 
will  be  fulfilled:  "We  will  not  stop  the  econ- 
omy in  Its  tracks;  we  will  not  put  men  and 
machines  out  of  work  again. 

"We  win  not  stop  our  effort  to  Improve 
Uvtng  standards  and  essential  public  serv- 
ices, 

"We  will  not  beat  a  shabby  retreat  from 
the  challenges  that  face  us  .  .  ,  And  this  is 
why  I  ,  ,  pletlge  to  you  today  that  we  shall 
not  repeat  In  the  sixties  the  mistakes  that 
we  made  In  the  fifties" 

And  I  can  assure  you  President  Johnson 
makes  the  same  pledge  that  President  Ken- 
nedy made  for  international  affairs — the 
mistakes  of  the  thirties,  mistakes  of  appease- 
ment that  opened  the  way  for  World  War  II 
and  all  the  turmoil  and  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed— will  not  be  repeated  In  the  sixties, 

I  spent  much  time  in  West  Virginia  In 
1969  and  1960  I  made  several  visits  and  I 
was  here  for  an  uninterrupted  six  weeks 
leading  up  to  a  historic  Presidential  pri- 
mary. I  was  associated  with  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy  for   fourteen   years 

I  saw  him  stand  ten  feet  tall  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  He  did  not  turn  taU 
and  run 

I  was  with  President  Kennedy  at  Dallas 
I  was  with  the  new  President  on  the  plane 
at  Dallas  while  the  world  waited  with  baited 
breath.       I     watched     the     transition.      Our 


Democracy  was  put   to  the  test,  and  there 
was  continuity. 

Just  as  President  Kennedy  stood  firm  In 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  President  Johnson 
will  not  turn  tall  and  run  now.  We  are 
standing  firm  In  Vietnam  but  we  will  not 
net  Irresponsibly  tliere  as  some  would  sug- 
gest We  are  not  going  to  beat  a  shabby 
retreat   Uiere. 

Certainly,  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
turned  the  corner  toward  self-rule,  at  the 
same  time  that  all  observers  feel  that  the 
Hanoi  regime  is  almost.  If  not  quite,  con- 
vinced that  the  course  of  terror  and  violence 
iliey  have  chosen  is,  through  our  resolve,  a 
lo<it  cause. 

No,  I  can  tell  you  from  many  conversa- 
tions with  President  Johnson,  that  he  will 
not  let  the  near-sighted  and  itmld  and  hy- 
percritical make  him  beat  a  shabby  retreat 
from  prosperity  at  home  or  from  a  just  and 
lasting    peace. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  struggle  for  free- 
(j,-,m — Just  as  we  c,annot  abandon  the  fight 
to  make  certain  that  the  blessings  of  our 
uwn  freedom  are  shared  fully  by  every 
American. 

The  responsibilities  we  must  shoulder,  at 
home  and  abroad,  require  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  leadership.  In  Congress  as 
well  as  in  the  White  House. 

In  my  host  here  today.  Senator  Rakdolph, 
and  his  colleagues,  you  have  men  who  have 
given  you  and  the  nation  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship. 

In  hlfi  response  to  President  Johnson's 
greeting,  the  President  of  the  the  Philippines 
recently  rem.arked  that  those  bearing  the 
burdens  of  leadership  are  In  the  loneliest 
position  among  men. 

I  think  that  without  doubt  our  President 
has  the  loneliest  Job  in  the  world  and  the 
most  awesome 

He  Is  our  Commander-in-Chief  In  these 
crucial  times. 

He  needs  your  help  and  he  needs  your 
prayers  and  1  know  you  stand  at  his  side — 
every  American  stands  at  the  President's 
side — as  he  guides  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 

Program 
Presentation   of   colors:    American  Legion 
Post  No.  1.  Wheeling.  W,  Va. 

National  anthem:  Wheeling  High  School 
Band;  Louis  S.  Ccfus.  director. 

Invocation:  Rev.  John  F.  Streng,  pastor, 
St  James  Lutheran  Church. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests: 
Harry  C.  Hanrun,  editor.  Wheeling  New  Reg- 
ister, master  of  ceremonies. 

Remarks:  Rabbi  Martin  Slegel,  Woodsdale 
Temple. 

Remarks:  US.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Introduction  of  the  Postmaster  General: 
DS   Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 

Dedication  address:  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 

Presentation  of  American  flag  to  Post- 
master George  A,  Fahey:  U.S.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph. 

Benediction:  Rev,  Thomas  A.  Rafferty.  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral. 

Open  house    The  public. 


End  of  Seision  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mrs    MAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  be- 
come my  custom  to  provide  my  constit- 


uents of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Washington  with  a 
special  report  at  the  end  of  each  session 
of  Congress.  In  this  report  I  discuss  in 
genersd  terms  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional problems,  and  also  discuss  con- 
gressional attention  to  problems  of  my 
district. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record,  my  end-of- 
session  report  of  the  2d  session,  89th 
Congress : 

End  or  Session:  A  Special  Report  From 
Cathebwi:  May,  U.S.  REPRESENTArrvx. 
PotTKTH  District 

Dear  Pottrth  District  Friend:  As  I  pre- 
pare this  end-of-sesslon  report,  a  decision  is 
expected  shortly  as  to  whether  Congress  will 
adjourn  until  January,  or  merely  take  a 
short  recess  and  return  in  November.  Per- 
haps by  the  time  you  receive  this  annual 
report  a  decision  will  have  been  announced. 
In  the  meantime  I  feel  It  is  my  duty  to  re- 
main on  the  job  In  Washington,  D.C.  until 
either  adjournment  or  recess  takes  place. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  this 
2nd  Session  of  the  89th  Congress  and  the 
1st  Session  In  1965.  It's  In  the  volume  of 
new  programs  enacted.  You  will  recall  that 
last  year  was  a  "whopper,"  when  congres- 
sional action  put  our  Nation  for  the  first 
time  into  programs  of  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion, medicare,  highway  beautiflcatlon,  Ap- 
palachian regional  development,  housing 
and  virban  development,  and  a  number  of 
other  new  programs.  A  bill  to  abolish  SUte 
"right-to-work"  laws  passed  the  House  and 
was  pending  consideration  In  the  Senate. 

The  contrast  this  year  was  marked  by  the 
relatively  few  new  programs  approved.  Con- 
gress, Instead,  concentrated  on  problems 
connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams begtm  a  year  earlier.  The  bill  to 
abolish  State  "rlght-to-work"  laws  died  in 
the  Senate.  'Whether  this  continuation  of 
the  "status-quo"  Is  good  or  bad  for  our  Na- 
tion will  be  borne  out  In  future  history 
books.  But  our  national  problems  are  many. 
and  I  believe  Congress  could  have  accom- 
plished more  to  help  solve  them. 

The  following  are  five  of  our  most  pressing 
problems  and  what  we  are  (or  are  not)  doing 
about  them : 

Vietnam — In  1966,  our  participation  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  escalated  dramatically.  We 
now  have  more  than  300.000  troops  In 
the  conflict  and  we  seem  to  be  at  least  as 
far  from  settlement  as  we  were  In  1965. 
All  appropriations  requested  by  the  President 
In  connection  •with  Vietnam  have  been 
granted  by  the  Congress  In  order  to  prevent 
the  success  of  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  supply  our  troops  with  food, 
clothing  and  with  the  arms  they  need.  I 
supported  these  requests.  But  like  many 
Americans  I  have  been  Impatient  with  re- 
strictions placed  on  our  armed  forces  and 
with  our  failure  to  use  our  power  more  ef- 
fectively to  bring  the  war  to  a  satisfactory 
end  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  believe 
that  as  the  Free  Worlds  defensive  leader,  we 
must  Intensify  otir  resolve  to  win. 

Inflation — ^Thls  Is  our  most  difficult  na- 
tional problem.  It  is  largely  government 
created,  and  Congress  has  done  very  little  to 
effect  a  solution.  There  were  many  at- 
tempts, such  as  the  votes  of  a  minority  of 
Members,  myself  Included,  to  cut  Federal 
spending  In  non-essential  areas.  By  the  end 
of  Augtist.  had  my  economy  votes  prevailed, 
Federal  expenditures  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  at  least  $3,974,960,000.  For  several 
years  In  a  row.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
National  Associated  Businessmen's  "Watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury"  award.  But  a  majority 
of  Congressmen  did  not  support  such  efforts 
and  Federal  spending  continued  at  Inflation- 


ary levels.  The  ceiling  on  the  national  debt 
was  increased  iigain.  The  President,  very 
late  in  the  session,  proposed  to  cancel  out  for 
sixteen  months  the  7  per  cent  investment  tax 
credit  for  businesses.  Congress  approved 
this,  but  the  action  was  regarded  by  many 
including  myself,  as  too  little  and  too  late. 
Now  the  question  is  whether  strong  meas- 
ures like  wage-price  control  and  or  an  in- 
come tax  increase  wUl  be  recommended. 

Civil    rights    and    riots — National    unrest 
over    civU    rights    problems    continues    un- 
abated in  1966,     The  Congress,  for  the  first 
time   in   several   years,  rejected   new  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.     The   Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  which  Included  a  "fair  housing'  provi- 
sion, passed  the  House  but  died  In  the  Sen- 
ate.    I  am  in  accord  with  this  final  decision. 
Although  I  have  supported  civil  rights  meas- 
ures  in   the   past.   I   feel   now   that   perhaps 
our  Nation  has  been  moving  too  rapidly  in 
this  area.    As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times, 
human   prejudices  cannot  be   legislated.     It 
has  become  increasingly  apparent,  however, 
that  In  manv  ways  civil  rights  advances  have 
caused  human  prejudices  to  intensify.    Much 
to  our  national  shame,  this  has  resulted  In 
open  disregard  for  law  and  order  by  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Negro  and  wliit*  races.     I 
believe  it  is  time  we  take  a  new  look  at  what 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  dis- 
cover  where   we   are.   and  only   then   decide 
what  future  steps  may  be  necessary  and  when 
they   should   be   taken.     I   do   not  mean   to 
imply  either  support  for.   or   opposition   to, 
future   civil   rights   legislation.     I   do   feel   a 
better  grasp  of  the  civil  rights  situation  and 
its  ramifications  is  necessary. 

Crime — In  15  months,  crime  has  Increased 
across  the  Nation  11  per  cent.  The  biggest 
increases  are  in  the  western  area  of  the 
United  States  and  are  in  forcible  rape,  lar- 
cenv.  aggravated  assault,  auto  theft,  murder, 
ro'obcrv  and  burglary.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  the" meantime,  issued  a  ruling  to  further 
protect  prisoners  from  interrogation.  FBI 
Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover  said,  "We  are  faced 
with  one  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  I 
have  witnessed  in  my  many  years  of  law 
enforcement — an  over-zealous  pity  for  the 
criminal  and  an  equivalent  disregard  for  his 
victim,"  The  House  of  Representatives  unan- 
Imouslv  approved  the  President's  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  but  the  hope  of  re- 
versing the  frightening  crime  trend  through 
this  bill  is  not  promising. 

War  on  poverty— The  House  and  Senate 
rejected  a  Republican  substitute  for  the  "war 
on  povertv"  designed  to  basically  reform  the 
most  criticized  parts  of  the  present  program 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  full 
years.  Intended  to  eliminate  misuse  and  mis- 
management of  certain  poverty  programs,  the 
Republican  ■Opportunity  Crusade"  w.as  .also 
designed  to  strengthen  such  promising  pro- 
grams as  Operation  Head  Start  and  the  Com- 
munitv  Action  program.  It  would  enlist  the 
help  of  the  poor,  industry,  and  state  and 
local  governments  for  a  totally  effective  job. 
After  considerable  study  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem and  the  need  of  the  poverty  stricken  for 
better  educational  opporttmities  and  good 
jobs,  I  supported  the  "Opportunity  Crusade" 
package. 

OtTR    DISTRICT 

I  am  happv  to  report  that  the  Congress  did 
recognize  Federal  responsibilities  in  our  Dis- 
trict during  this  session. 

With  my  support,  the  third  powerhouse  for 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  authorized  .  .  .  the 
transfer  of  Larson  Air  Force  Base  to  local 
control  was  effected  ...  the  Industrial  di- 
versification program  at  Hanford  moved  for- 
ward .  .  .  adequate  construction  funds  to 
assure  orderly  development  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  were  secured  ...  we  made 
continued  progress  In  our  electric  and  nuclear 
power  development  programs  as  well  as  our 
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other  clvl!  work*  prvijecu  *nd   federal  hlgh- 
Wftys 

Our  prwliminantly  asirlcultunil  economy 
thould  be  strengtheneil  through  participa- 
tion In  the  expanded  Pood  for  Peace"  pro- 
gram enacted  th:s  vear  The  tourist  and  roc- 
reaUon  potential  of  Upper  KUUtaa  and 
Taklma  Co'u.tlea  wl!l  be  increased  with  the 
■tump  removal  and  recreation  facilities  pro- 
granvt  t)elng  undertaken  at  reservoirs  of  the 
Taklma  Project  The  railroad  boxcar  short- 
af(e  which  created  problems  in  moving  our 
food  ana  lumber  production  to  market,  was 
eased  through  special  legislation  by  Congress 
The  drive  by  Pacific  Southwest  States  to  Im- 
port water  from  the  Columbia  River  was 
stopped  for  at  least  the  time  being,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  agreed  not  to 
take  up  the  enabUng  legislation. 

As  soon  as  Congress  finally  adjourns.  I  will 
be  reporting  In  my  last  weekly  newsletter  of 
the  year  i which  Is  sent  to  all  news  media 
in  our  District  I  a  listing  of  major  bills  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  how  I  voted,  and 
whether  they  became  law  And,  of  course. 
It  Is  my  hope  adjournment  will  be  soon  so 
that  I  can  leave  the  Nation's  Capital  to  tour 
our  District  At  that  time  I  can  report  to 
you  m  greater  detail  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  and  interest 

Best  wishes 

Youn  sincerely. 

CAXHZXBfX    M.*T. 

Repreientative  In  CongrfM, 
Fourth  DUtrict  of  WojAlnjrton 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

>r     NKBR\3it» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HhPHK.-ENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mr  CALLAN  Mr  Speaker  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Agriculture  Orville  FYeeman  was 
In  my  conRressJonal  district  last  week- 
end to  dedicate  a  watershed  project  and 
a  housing  project 

The  Secretary's  speech  at  the  housing 
project  dedication  at  Clarkson,  Nebr..  a 
small  rural  community,  was  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  need  and  value 
of  development  m  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  particularly  noted  In  his 
speech  the  value  o!  recreational  devel- 
opment In  rural  areas  such  as  the  re- 
cently approved  recreation  complex  for 
the  Bloomneld-Wausf.  communities  In 
northea.st  Nebraska  The  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  throughout  rural 
America  there  exist  plots  of  farmland 
that  ran  ea-ily  be  converted  to  recrea- 
tion areas  without  damage  to  farm  pro- 
ductivity and  without  loss  of  prime 
cropland  This  is  only  one  activity  that 
rural  areas  can  combine  and  work  to- 
ward an  effort  to  stem  the  flow  or  peo- 
ple from  rural  areas  to  our  already  over- 
crowded cities 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  Inclusion 
In  the  RicoRD  the  text  of  Secretary 
Freeman's  address  and  an  editorial  on 
the  same  subject  published  October  4 
In  the  Lincoln  Star 

Axiimcaa  or  th«   SecmrrAJiT   or   Aowrtn,TTT«« 

I  am  delighted  to  be  In  Clarkson  today  to 

halp  you  dedicate  your  new  housing  units 

I  would  like  to   thank  my  friend  and  your 


Congreaaman.  CLAim  CaLLAjf.  for  Inviting  me 
to  participate  In  this  event. 

'These  fine  apartment^-  for  senior  citizens 
and  for  low  income  families  are  Important 
They  are  wanted  and  needed,  and  you  worked 
together  to  get  them.     Congratulations. 

For  me,  there  Is  a  special  significance  and 
pleasure  in   this  project 

Help  in  nnanclng  these  units  came  from 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.    That  Is  splendid. 

Why.  you  might  ask.  should  this  particu- 
larly please  rne7  We  have  a  complementary 
program  In  the  IDepartment  of  Agriculture — 
a  program  to  help  rural  people  Qnance  rent- 
al housing  projects  fur  senior  citizens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  USDA  helped  to  under- 
write a  similar  project  Just  north  of  here 
in  Wakefield.  Why  then,  my  special  pleas- 
ure In  the  fact  HUD  helped  make  this 
Clarkson  project  possible? 

I  am  pleased  because  this  la  an  example 
of  something  the  President.  Cabinet  mem- 
t>ers.  and  other  officials  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral government  are  worlLlng  hard  to  ac- 
complish 

Tliat  Is.  to  make  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams— not  Just  those  In  the  USDA— readily 
available  to  our  smaller  cities  and  open  coun- 
tryside. To  make  them  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  people  in  Clarkson.  in  Leigh,  and  in 
Craaton  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals In  Omaha.  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or 
any  other  metropolitan  complex.  So  I  am  de- 
lighted that  HUD  has  reached  out  in  the 
countryBlde  to  cooperate  with  you  good  folks 
In  Clarkson  to  make  this  project  a  reality. 
There  la  a  basic  reason  for  this  Govern- 
ment-wide undertaking  to  make  all  govern- 
ment programs  reach  cut  to  the  countyalde. 
Today,  there  are  millions  of  Americana  who 
are  being  deprived  of  a  fundamental  right— 
the  right  to  live  where  they  choose 

They  are  being  forced  to  move  from  smaller 
communities  Into  the  steel  and  concrete  maze 
of  our  large  cities.  Forced,  that  Is,  IX  they 
want  a  Job.  or  a  good  education  for  their 
cblldren. 

They  are  being  driven  out  of  the  country- 
side by  the  opportunity  gap  in  rural  Amer- 
ica— by  the  disparity  In  income.  In  educa- 
tion. In  housing,  in  health  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities between  Smalltown.  US.A..  and  the 
big  city. 

These  gaps  were  caused  In  part  by  the  fact 
that  many  Federal  programs- -programs  that 
were  passed  to  benefit  all  Americans— have 
not  been  as  eflectlvely  used  in  our  smaller 
communities  aa  they  have  In  large  cities 

The  administrators  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams wanted  to  serve  rural  areas.  But  they 
have  lacked  the  administrative  means  to 
reach  out  to  small  communities  far  removed 
from  their  State  or  regional  offices. 

As  a  result.  President  Johnson  last  year 
directed  each  department  and  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  that  could  benefit  rural 
people  to  make  sure  that  Its  benefits  were 
distributed  equitably  between  urban  and 
rural  areas 

He  directed  me  to  review  with  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  any  administrative  obstacles 
that  might  stand  In  the  way  of  any  Federal 
program  reaching  out  to  every  countryside 
US  A.,  where  It  Is  wanted  and  needed  by  the 
people. 

The  President  directed  me  to  make  the 
field  ofDces  of  USDA.  located  in  every  county 
In  the  US.,  available  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  order  to  make  their  programs  more 
effective  In  rural  areas 

I  then  created  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  to  coordinate  this  so-called 
"j'utreach"  effort. 

The  Presidents  Rural  Development  Com- 
mittee which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair. 
Includes  the  Secretaries  and  Administrators 
of  the  other  Departments  and  independent 
agencies  with  programs  needed  in  the  coun- 


tryside     It  provides  overall   policy  guldan<  f 
and  direction 

This  outreach  effort  has  taken  firm  hold 

Our  field  personnel  worked  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  inforiu 
rural  people  of  their  eligibility  for  Medlcarf 
and  where  they  could  enroll  for  progra.M 
t>eneflts.  Four  million  rural  senior  cltlzei.- 
have  been  re.iched  by  Medicare. 

We  are  working  with  the  Commerce  D-  - 
partments  Economic  Development  Admlnl: - 
tration  to  help  Inform  people  of  the  flnanci.i: 
and  technical  assistance  available  from  ih:' 
agency  to  encoxirage  industrial  developmer.- 
A  similar  cooperative  effort  with  the  Aroi 
Redevelopment  Administration  EDA's  pre<  - 
eceasor — heljjed  leaders  in  our  smaller  con  • 
muntties  to  finance  industrial  expansloi.^ 
that  created  an  estimated  180,000  new  rur  : 
Jobs 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Departmeir 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfar.^ 
and  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunlv 
and  others  In  a  concerted  effort  to  improw 
Job  training  and  education  services  In  pilot 
areas  of  the  country. 

Water  and  sewer  programs  have  l>een  sln.- 
pUBed  and  made  more  responsive  to  th- 
needs  of  small  towns  and  communities. 

New  legislation  has  been  proposed  to  hel; 
our  smaller  conununltles  obtain  professlonu; 
planning  help  and  to  Join  together  so  th.- 
will  have  a  resource  base  adequate  to  supp<jr' 
a  satisfactory  level  of  social,  community, 
and  economic  development. 

A  Rural  Industrialization  program  has. 
been  started  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  encourage  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialists to  locate  new  plants  in  rural  are;L 
We  work  with  local  leaders  and  State  devel- 
opment organizations  to  help  buslnessme:: 
And  sites  suited  to  their  needs. 

Programs  to  help  finance  outdoor  recreatlo:. 
facilities  farmers  can  rent,  and  commimi;\- 
based  recreation  projects  have  been  ex- 
panded I  am  pleased  to  take  this  occasU': 
to  announce  tentative  approval  of  a  tl25.0i>i) 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  for  » 
recreation  complex  In  the  Bloomfleld-Waus.i 
area.  A  non-profit  group  there  is  sponsoring: 
the  project,  which  will  provide  a  golf  cours* . 
tenuis,  picnic,  and  other  recreation  facllUlr'! 
for  people  from  six  small  towns  and  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The  President  Is  delighted  that  this  Oov- 
ernment-wide  effort  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  smaller  communities  h^s 
begun  to  get  results 

More  than  half  of  all  the  families  who  have 
benefited  from  our  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs  now  live  In  communities 
of  fewer  than  50.000  people. 

Nlnety-flve  out  of  every  100  urban  plan- 
ning grrants  go  to  communities  under  50,000. 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  communities  now 
receiving  public  housing  grants  have  popu- 
lations under  25.000 

Ninety-seven  out  of  every  100  public  facil- 
ity loans  to  help  build  libraries  and  water 
systems  have  gone  to  communities  with  fewer 
than  25,000  people 

Much  has  t>een  accomplished,  but  It  Is  only 
a  start  Neither  local  commuhltles  nor  the 
Federal  government  can  afford  to  relax  until 
the  decline  of  our  rural  communities  has 
been  stopped  and  reversed. 

This  drive  tc  rebuild  our  towns  and  small 
cities  Is  more  than  a  sentimental  recognition 
of  our  rural  past 

It  is  a  matter  of  over-rldlng  national  con- 
cern The  future  of  our  cities  Is  at  stake. 
too 

For  there  Is  one  uudenlable  fact  .   .  . 

— although  our  s<jns  and  d:iughter8  must 
move  to  the  big  city  to  find  a  Job  or  a  pro- 
fession  .   . 

—although  our  cities  Ixiast  the  theatres, 
museums,  libraries,  and  public  services  that 
contribute  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  .  .  . 

our  cities  are  sick 
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They  suffer  from  too  many  cars  that  pol- 
lute the  air.  Too  much  crime  that  makes 
the  streets  unsafe  Too  many  demands  on 
public  programs  and  too  few  funds  to  meet 
them.  Too  Utile  housing  in  the  center  city 
and  too  much  pollution  In  the  water. 

But  behind  each  of  these  specific  com- 
plaints, there  Is  a  basic  aliment.  That  Is — 
too  m.'iny  people  for  too  little  space. 

Today.  70  percent  of  our  people  are 
crowded  Into  urbm  centers  that  take  up  but 
1  percent  of  our  land. 

If  present  trends  continue,  there  will  be 
more  people  stacked  up  In  our  cities  within 
20  years  than  there  were  people  In  the  entire 
Nation  six  short  years  ago. 
This,  to  me.  Is  sheer  folly. 
The  cities  will  never  solve  their  problems 
as  long  as  people  pour  in  from  the  country- 
side, forced  to  move  by  economic  necessity 
r.ither  than  choice. 

You  can  stem  that  exodus.  Throughout 
the  United  States,  people  In  .small  cities  are 
seizing  the  initiative  and  are  working  to- 
gether as  you  have  done  in  Clarkson  to  build 
new  homes,  industrial  parks,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  and  recreation  areas. 

Wherever  people  organize  and  begin  to 
work  tow.ird  rural  areas  development,  they 
ure  assured  the  full  cooperation  and  support 
of  their  Federal  and  State  governments. 

Let  me  cite  Ju.st  a  few  of  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  Nebraska  I  pay  sincere 
tribute,  as  I  outline  this  excellent  progress, 
to  State  and  local  leadership.  Your  Governor 
Frank  Morrison  has  been  alert  and  enterpris- 
ing. The  result  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  Cre.-\tlve  Federalism — a  fine  working  part- 
nership between  private  citizens  and  local, 
State  and  Federal  governments. 
-  These  range  from  communlty-t\-pe  recrea- 
tion projects  like  the  combination  athletic 
field.  swimmlnK  pool,  club  house,  driving 
range,  gun  club,  tennis  court,  sled  run,  and 
ice  skating  rink  that  Is  being  built  at  nearby 
Leigh  with  a  $110  000  FHA  loan,  to  a  state- 
wide campilcn  to  help  the  rural  elderly 
learn  about  Medicare. 

One  of  the  Nation's  first  economic  op- 
portunity loans  was  made  right  here  In 
Nebraska  to  help  a  father  of  three  expand 
his  shoe  shop.  He  has  nearly  tripled  his 
former  annual  gross  Income  of  slightly  un- 
der $1,200  a  year.  Since  then,  more  than 
160  economic  opportunity  loans  have  been 
made  to  low  Income  Nebraska  citizens. 

Thirty-seven  watershed  projects  have  been 
approved  for  planning  assistance  to  prevent 
floods,  to  provide  recreation,  to  stabilize  agri- 
cultural Income,  to  reduce  highway  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  to  improve  water  manage- 
ment. Incidentally  23  of  those  37  water- 
sheds are  in  Clair  Callan's  ConErressional 
district.  Frankly.  I  doubt  there  is  a  Con- 
gressional district  In  the  Nation  with  more 
watershed  activity  than  you  will  find  right 
here. 

Six  counties  in  northeast  Kansas  and 
four  counties  in  southeastern  Nebraska  have 
organized  an  interstate  resource  develop- 
ment organization  to  promote  Industrial  and 
economic  development  for  the  103,000  peo- 
ple living  in  the  5.000  square  mile  area. 

Community  recreation  projects  similar  to 
the  one  under  construction  in  Leigh  are 
being  built  near  Central  City  and  outside 
Osceola. 

Net  farm  income  in  Nebraska  Is  expected 
to  be    up   J142   million   this  year  over  1960. 
Theee   are   Jiist  a  few  of  the  things  that 
are  happening  in  Nebraska. 
It  is  the  same  wherever  I  go. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  problems  that  they  face,  and  a  de- 
termination   to    take   steps    to    rebuild   our 
smaller   communities   so   they   can   succeaa- 
fully  hold   their  people  and  compete  lor  a 
fair  share  of  this  nation's  economic  growth. 
The  path  will  be  long  and  difficult. 


But  I  am  confident  that  together  we  tcill 
get  the  Job  done. 
We  must  not  fail. 
Thank  you. 


[Prom    the    Lincoln    (Nebr.)     Star,    Oct.    4, 
1966] 
Choice  Is  the  Famhiab 
(By  William  O.  Dobler) 
MilUons  of  people,  said  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  Orville   Freeman    in   Nebraska   over 
the  weekend,  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
live   where   they   choose.     He   was   speaking 
particularly  of  young  people  but  not  of  any 
tyrannical   force   that   holds    the   individual 
against   his   will.     He   was   speaking   of   the 
economic  facts  of  Ufe  that  force  young  peo- 
ple to  leave  niral  areas  and  seek  their  fu- 
tures In  the  cities  of  the  nation. 

STBONO  TIES   TO  BREAK 

But  What  ever  happened  to  that  old  idea 
to  the  effect  that  once  a  country  boy  or  girl 
had  seen  the  city,  there  was  no  returning 
to  the  country?  It  was  a  farce  to  begin  with. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  leave  rural  America  for  metropolitan 
areas  do  so  against  their  true  desires.  They 
leave  the  areas  of  their  birth  only  because 
that  area  lacks  for  them  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  good  Job  and  live  a  rewarding  life. 
Once  they  leave,  there  Is  a  long  period  of 
adjustment  and  the  longing  for  the  space 
and  informality  of  the  country  never  disap- 
pears in  total. 

If  you  cannot  understand  this,  perhaps 
you  have  led  too  sheltered  a  life.  One 
needn't  have  been  born  on  a  farm  or  even 
In  a  small  town  to  appreciate  life  In  the 
more  thinly  populated  regions  of  the  nation. 
For  such  an  appreciation  you  need  only  have 
been  exposed  to  the  open  spaces  at  inter- 
vals In  your  Ufe. 

Take  your  son  or  daughter  on  a  weekend 
excursion  Into  the  open  country  and  you  will 
see  why  the  jump  from  farm  or  rural  to  city 
life  Is  a  bard  one  to  make.  Pull  into  the 
farmer's  yard  and  you  are  greeted  by  a  big 
dog,  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them.  Chickens 
scamper  about  and  maybe  a  few  ducks  are 
telling  of  your  approach  with  their  loud 
quacking. 

You  aren't  very  often  greeted  by  a  dog 
In  the  city  because  the  animal  must  be 
penned  up  somewhere.  If  loose,  he  not  only 
infringes  upon  the  rights  of  others,  but  has 
his  own  life  In  Jeopardy  from  a  multitude  of 
causes.  There  are  people  who  will  molest 
animals,  others  who  will  poison  them  and 
heavy  traffic  to  threaten  them.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  dog  la  free  to  roam,  to  chase  rab- 
bits If  he  likes,  to  dig  all  the  holes  he  wants, 
to  He  under  the  porch  or  the  big  cottonwood, 
to  run  to  the  pond  for  a  fresh  drink  and  to 
be  on  hand  when  his  master  comes  around. 
Since  he  can  bark  whenever  he  pleases,  he 
seldom  does  so.  Again,  he  Is  like  people  in 
this  regard.  Try  to  control  or  stop  his  bark- 
ing and  he  goes  at  It  with  a  vengeance. 

The  dog  on  the  farm  Is  free  for  something 
else,  too.  He  Is  free  to  run  at  the  side  of 
the '  youngsters  In  the  family.  Out  of  the 
yard,  across  the  feed  lot,  through  the  corn 
field  and  toward  the  creek  scamper  boys,  girls 
and  dog,  or  dogs.  They  have  all  the  room 
In  the  world  In  which  to  run  and  play,  in 
which  to  fill  their  lungs  with  clean  country 
air  and  to  stretch  their  muscles  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  capacity.  At  the  creek,  they 
may  catch  frogs,  fish  for  bullheads,  gather 
rocks,  construct  a  dam,  wade  in  the  cool  water 
or  pass  the  time  In  any  other  of  a  wide 
variety  of  ways— all  of  this  within  running 
distance  of  the  house,  not  an  hour's  drive 
away. 

Upon  their  return,  they  may  saddle  up  an 
old  mare  and  take  turns  riding  into  the 
hills  and  ndllng  land  that  outline  the  farm- 
yard In  another  direction.     Along  the  way. 


the  rabbits  scamper  In  fear,  pheasants  flush 
in  a  natural  feeling  of  security  and  maybe 
a  coyote  stands  and  watches  on  a  high  point 
near  the  distant  horizon. 

While  not  likely  to  pass  through  a  stand 
of  bluestem  grass,  part  of  the  original  "gold" 
of  Nebraska,  this  group  of  happy  children 
will  see  plenty  of  goldenrod,  perhaps  a  wild 
rose  or  evening  primrose.  If  at  the  right 
time  of  the  year,  the  day  may  seem  brilliant 
with  the  glow  of  sumac,  and  meadowlarks 
are  sure  to  be  flitting  In  all  directions. 

CLOSE  TO  NATURE 

In  the  evening  hours,  their  sight  extends 
unbroken  to  the  sunset  and  the  mornings 
glow  with  the  first  beams  of  early  light  in  the 
eastern  sky.  In  the  midst  of  such  vastness 
and  grandeur  comes  a  healthy  respect  for 
the  world  and  its  marvels,  a  kinship  with  the 
natural  state  of  our  environment  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  mankind  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  way  of  life.  The  focal  point 
is  the  home,  as  it  stands  as  a  mark  of  hope, 
a  place  of  total  refuge.  The  nearly  constant 
threat  and  occasional  reality  of  adversity 
breeds  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  one  homestead  and  an- 
other. 

The  Individual  coming  from  such  sur- 
roundings Is  apt  to  have  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  forces  at  work  within  him.  There  is  an 
urgency  of  conquest  born  of  necessity,  a 
serenity  born  of  constant  hope,  an  inde- 
pendence born  of  difficulty  and  a  compati- 
bility t>orn  of  a  nurtured  spirit  of  survival. 
The  rural  exodus  not  only  deprives  the  in- 
dividual of  living  where  he  might  choose,  but 
it  deprives  the  nation  of  individuals  whose 
Influence  on  the  scene  Is  greatly  needed. 


Manion  Fornm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   AL.^B.^M.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  weekly  broadcast  of 
the  Dean  Manion  Forum. 

Dean  Manion  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing radio  commentators  of  our  Nation. 
He  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
our  American  heritage  and  our  Consti- 
tution, and  the  defeat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Manion  Forum  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  programs  disseminating 
news  and  facts  to  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  and  is  a  trusted  source  of  in- 
formation— not  always  readily  available 
from  other  sources. 

The  forum  conducted  personally  by 
Dean  Manion  reaches  millions.  It  just 
completed  12  years  of  broadcasting  on 
October  4  of  this  year  with  a  record  of 
more  than  600  consecutive  weekly  broad- 
casts. Over  300  radio  stations  carr>'  the 
program  nationwide. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  Dean  Manion  Forum  in  which  I 
participated  on  October  2,  1966.  The 
subject  is  timely,  and  the  broadcast  in- 
cluded a  discussion  of  a  vitally  Important 
subject  which  I  believe  is  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
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The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  broad- 
cast 


documented     analysis     of 
caused  the  Cleveland  rlou 


who     and     what 
The  Jury  Chalr- 


descrlbed  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  la: 

"A    highly    militant,    secretive    organization 
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-lghtsleaders-,oun.firebr^s..eSto^y     i^  ^  -t  ^^^^^rbrih^^^n!     ^xSSi  S^sS"  ^^^^^  ^I 


I  would  like  to   ttiaaJc  my  frleod   and   your      agenclea  wlUi  programs  ne«ded  In  the  coun- 


our  cities  are  sick 


^  no  palU    will    iJV  IKJLl^  &UU  UXIU^U^V* 
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The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  broad- 
cast: 

[A  ilanlon  Porum.  South  B«nd  i  Ind  1  weekly 

t>roadcast  No    626,  Oct.  2.   196«1 

Otn»Rtn.A  Wab  in  America  8  ST««rTs — Om- 

clAL     Testimony     Reveax^    Rzcs    Provoke 

Race  Riots 

(By    Hon     JdH.v    H     Buchanan.    Member    of 

("I'lisfresa  for  Alabama) 

Dean  Maniom.  Con^eaBm&n  John  H. 
Buchanan,  of  Alabajna.  believes  that  Com- 
munlsu  have  been  and  still  are  exploiting 
riots.  b;'-><;>dshed  and  racial  hatred  In  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  behind  the  mask  of  the 
clTll  rlghta  movement.  If  he  Ls  right  then  we 
may  be  up  against  the  same  kind  of  Com- 
munist giierrtUa  war  here  at  home  that  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  In  Viet  Nam.  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  Ctingressman  to  ex- 
plain his  conviction  to  the  audience,  and  he 
Is  here  at  the  microphone  now  to  do  Just 
that 

Congressman  Bcchanan.  welcome  back  to 
the  Manion  Forum  Tell  us  Just  how  much 
Communist  influence  you  believe  Is  present 
In  the  civil  rights  movement 

Conijress.Tian  Buchanan  Inmlcally,  I>»an 
Manion  FBI  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  and 
Comnnunist  Party  boss  Gus  Hull  have  agreed 
that  Communist  activity  has  been  present  In 
the  civil  rlRhts  movement  since  Its  very  In- 
ception Mr  Hoover  has  p<jlnted  out  that 
this  Is  by  no  means  a  contruUlng  Influence. 
However  in  January.  1984,  U.S  Communist 
Party  leader  Gua  Hall  said  "Members  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  very  active  in  all  of  the 
Negro  organizations  engaged  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle  " 

And  In  late  June  of  this  year,  during  the 
Communist  Party's  national  convention  in 
New  York  City,  Claude  Llghtfoot  declared 
that  the  Party  intends  to  move  openly  Into 
the  civil  rights  struggles.  Llghtfoot.  a  Negro 
and  head  of  the  Party  In  Illinois,  stated  "We 
will  allow  no  one  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment or  the  white  power  structure  to  block 
such  a  move  " 

The  evidence  continues  to  mount  th.it 
Communist  Influence  and  infiltration  are  e::- 
pandlng  rather  than  contracting  within  t^e 
civil  rights  movement  in  this  country  Many 
of  us  have  contended  that  the  evil  handiwork 
of  Communists  is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
number  of  rlota  and  outbursts  of  violence  in 
our  cities 

During  the  Harlem  riots  In  1964,  the  Red 
Chinese-oriented  Marxist  organization,  tte 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  was  active  on  tte 
scene  And  now  solid  evidence  has  been 
offered  of  Communist  participation,  and  per- 
haps even  leadership,  in  the  July  riots  In 
Cleveland  Incidentally.  In  thoae  rlota  four 
people  were  kiUed  46  were  injured  and  doz- 
ens of  bulldlnijs  were  burned 

Dean  Mankjn  Where  do  you  find  evidence 
to  support  this.   C-r)ngre*sman? 

Congressman  Btchanan  Here  are  the 
exact  words  of  the  special  report  of  the 
Cleveland  Grand  Jury 

"Tills  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized. 
precipitated,  and  exploited  by  a  relatively 
small  group  .if  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals at  this  business 

The  report  of  this  Jury,  ap[>olnted  to  In- 
vestigate the  riots,   goes  on   to  state 

"They  are  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  misguided  p>eople  of  all  ages 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
lievers in  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
at  whom  also  are  either  members  of  or  offi- 
cers In  the  Communist  Party  " 

Thers  it  is  in  black  and  white — "aided  and 
abett«d  by  members  of  or  officers  In  the 

Communist  Party  " 

This  Grand  Jury  report,  by  the  way.  was 
tMued  on  the  testimony  of  40  witnesses  and 
took  over  two  weeks  to  prepare.  It  is  17 
pages  long,   and  is  a  carefully  reasoned   and 


documented  analysis  of  who  and  what 
caused  the  Cleveland  riots  The  Jury  Chair- 
man was  Mr.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  the  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Frees,  who,  I  am  advls«d.  Is  of 
the  Liberal  persuasion. 

Dean  Manion,  That  seems  to  be  pretty 
solid  substantiating  evidence. 

Congressman  Bttchanan  Most  definitely. 
Nor  can  their  warnings  be  dismissed.  The 
Grand  Jury  report  stated ; 

"This  Jury  further  believes  that,  even 
though  what  already  happ>ened  Is  both  re- 
grettable and  tragic  In  every  conceivable 
human  aspect,  there  Is  a  grave  potentiality 
for  repetition  of  these  disorders,  or  others 
like  them,  occurring  elsewhere  In  this 
community." 

I  believe.  Dean  Manion.  that  there  Is  an 
equally  grave  possibility  of  severe  disorders 
and  riots  occurring  in  other  American  cities 
as  long  as  trained  agitators  and  promoters  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy  are  allowed  to  do  their 
subversive  work  In  relative  obscurity  and 
freedom.  This  Is  why  I  have  called  for  a 
Congressional  investigation  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  civil  rights  movement.  That 
is  why  I  want  the  facts  about  Communist 
infiltration  and  Influence  to  be  brought  out 
Into  the  open  where  they  belong 

The  time  la  most  propitious  lor  members 
of  all  sides  to  sp>eak  out  against  those  who 
are  trying  to  subvert  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment for  their  own  un-American  purposes 
And  the  time  Is  propitious  also  for  those  In 
high  places — those  public  officials,  those  min- 
isters who  have  been  encouraging  civil  dis- 
obedience and  speaking  of  unjust  laws  that 
one  need  not  obey— to  change  their  language 
and  begin  to  take  the  side  of  law  and  order 
and  to  combat  subversion  m  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

LABOK     UNIONS     STT     EXAMPLE 

After  all.  Communist  Infiltration  and  pene- 
tration have  never  been  tolerated  by  any 
major  movement  In  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  the  1930'8  and  40'8  Communists 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  trade  unions,  be- 
lieving that  the  American  working  man  could 
t>e  won  over  The  Communists  erred  badly: 
they  never  converted  a  significant  number  of 
American  workers  but  they  did  succeed  In  in- 
filtrating and  seizing  control  of  a  dozen  trade 
unions  in  the  United  States. 

The  reaction  of  responsible  union  leaders 
was  swift  and  decisive.  Communist-con- 
trolled unions  were  expelled  from  the  CIO. 
American  labor  cleansed  Its  ranks  of  those 
who  had  groomed  It  for  a  foreign  power. 
And  when  American  labor  so  acted.  It 
strengthened  itself,  this  country,  and  estab- 
lished a  precedent  for  all  other  segments  of 
our  society  if  they  should  ever  be  confronted 
by  a  similar  threat  of  subversion.  Today, 
leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  should 
move  decisively  to  cleanse  their  movement 
of  all  Communist  taint  and  Influence 

Dean  Manion.  Some  of  these  leaders  have 
tried  to  do  that,  haven't  they.  Congressman? 

Congressman  Buchanan  Yes.  some  have 
warned  their  members  of  Communist  at- 
tempts to  Infiltrate  and  direct  their  organi- 
zations, they  have  rejected  co-operation  with 
extremist  elements  and  their  siren  song  of 
"black  power  "  However,  others  have  stated 
flatly  that  they  will  work  with  anybody 
They  have  raised  strange  banners,  rarely 
seen  In  our  free  society,  and  they  have  opened 
the  door  wide  to  Communist  fjenetratlon  and 
Infiltration 

Of  particular  concern  to  many  of  us  Is  the 
significant  number  of  young  people  active  in 
these  new  extremist  groups  and  participating 
in  such  outbursts  as  the  Cleveland  riots,  and 
who  trained  and  disciplined  and  assigned 
these  acts  ^t  violence  and  Insurrection  Two 
men  in  particular  were  cited  by  the  Grand 
Jury  report  -Lewis  O  Robinson  and  Harlell 
Jones  Both  men  were  connected  In  Cleve- 
land with,  among  other  organizations,  the 
Revolutionary    Action   Movement       RAM.   it 


de8crlt>ed  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is- 
"A  highly  militant,  secretive  organization 
following  the  Chinese-oriented  Marxist- 
Leninist  line,  and  believes  In  replacing  the 
capitalist  system  with  Socialism." 

The  means  to  this  end  of  replacing  capi- 
talism has  been  outlined  by  Phillip  Abbott 
Luce,  a  former  member  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  the  pro-Chinese  Communist  or- 
ganization In  this  country.  Mr.  Luce  has 
written.  "RAM  envisions  using  the  urban 
areas  as  a  base  of  operations.  Revolution- 
aries In  RAM  believe  that  the  black  ghetto 
areas  of  our  major  cities  hold  the  key  to  a 
successful  guerrilla  war  They  specifically 
propose  that  black  people  be  organized  Into 
small  guerrilla  units  which  would  use  the 
night    to    spread    terror    through    the    city." 

Let  me  repeat  that  sentence,  Lf  I  may,  Dean 
Mamon.  "TTiey  specifically  propose  that 
black  people  be  organl2ied  Into  small  guerrilla 
units  which  will  use  the  night  to  spread  ter- 
ror through  the  city."  Now  Isn't  that  exactly 
what  happened  In  Cleveland  and  In  many 
other  American  cities  this  summer? 

If  one  questions  Just  how  serious  things 
have  become,  let  him  consider  that  In  a  20 
day  period  this  last  July,  eight  US.  cities 
were  ripped  apart  by  race  riots  or  near  riots. 
The  riot  total  was  seven  killed,  nearly  200 
Injured,  and  property  damage  running  into 
millions  of  dollars.  The  riots  In  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  clearly  suggest  a  blueprint 
for  terror  and  destruction  drawn  up  by  or- 
ganizations like  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement. 

Dean  Manion.  Other  organizations  were 
also  active  In  the  Cleveland  riots,  were  they 
not? 

Congressman  Buchanan  Yes,  the  Grand 
Jury  also  received  evidence  that  leaders  of 
the  W.  E.  B  DuBols  Clubs  arrived  In  Cleve- 
land only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreaks. 
These  DuBols  Club  leaders,  according  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  made  swift  contact  with  the 
aforementioned  Robinson  and  Jones  and  also 
with  two  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  Ohio  Valley.  Such  co-operation  was 
only  natural  because  the  W.  E.  B  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America  happen  to  be  the  newest 
protege  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA 

In  October,  1964,  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover  stated:  "In  Its  continuing  drive  to 
attract  young  Americans,  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A..  formed  the  new  nationalist 
Marxist  youth  organization  In  June,  1964, 
the  W.  E.  B  DuBols  Clubs  of  America  " 
Since  then  the  DuBols  Clubs  have  become  In- 
creasingly militant,  calling  for  an  end  to 
US.  bombing  In  North  Viet  Nam,  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from  Viet  Nam. 
sponsoring  training  schools  for  young  peo- 
ple and  many  other  activities.  The  almost 
Inevitable  action  by  our  Government  came 
In  March  of  this  year  when  the  attorney 
general  asked  the  .Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  for  an  order  requiring  the  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America  to  register  with  the  attor- 
ney general  as  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion. 

rights   leaders  should  clean   house 
Dean  Manion.  The  DuBols  Clubs  and  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  appeared  to 
work  hand-ln-glove  with  the  Communists  In 
Cleveland,    right? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Yes.  and  who 
can  &ay  how  many  other  riots  they  have  In- 
fluenced, directed,  precipitated '>  Dean 
Manion.  I  have  discussed  some  of  the  facts 
here  on  your  prugram.  many  others  are  avail- 
able All  of  the  factj  should  be  brought 
dramatically  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
so  that  the  civil  rights  movement  can  be 
cleansed  of  subversive  elements.  I  believe 
that  ,  a  Congressional  Investigation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
would  be  the  best  way  to  help  responsible 
civil  rights  leaders  clean  house.  Futhermore. 
I  and  many  others  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
the   statements    of    the    new    breed    of    civil 
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-ights  leaders— young  firebrands  like  Stokely 
Civrmlchael,  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Stokely  Carmlchael.  you  will  recall,  was 
recently  arrested  In  Atlanta  for  allegedly  In- 
citing a  riot  Involving  one  thousand  persons 
m  this  City  known  far  and  wide  for  Its  racial 
moderation.  In  which  riots  the  mayor,  who 
IS  a  champion  of  Negro  rights,  was  knocked 
to  the  ground  while  attempting  to  calm  the 
crowd.  The  police  chief  of  Atlanta  stated, 
and  I  think  many  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee ought  now  to  be  called  the  "Non- 
.^tudent  Violence  Committee."  And  this,  of 
,-ourse.  is  under  the  Influence  of  Its  new 
leader.  Stokely  Carmlchael.  or  Floyd  Mc- 
Klsf:ick  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

I  wonder  Just  how  many  Negroes  are 
listening  to  Carmlchael?  He  has  put  the 
matter  of  "black  jxiwer"  very  simply  for  his 
followers:  "Negroes  certainly  see  that  this  Is 
the  richest  country  In  the  world  and  they 
want  to  share  In  the  wealth,  and  the  feel- 
ing, whether  or  not  the  white  press  likes 
this,  whether  or  not  the  white  Liberals  like 


it,  Is  that  If  Negroes  cannot  enjoy  part  of 
that  dream  they  are  going  to  burn  the  coun- 
try down."  Carmlchael  said  that,  by  the 
way,  m  an  interview  in  the  National  Guard- 
ian, the  leading  Marxist  Journal  In  this 
country. 

At  a  news  conference  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Stokely  Carmlchael  was  asked  if 
"black  power"  was  based  on  non-violence. 
He  answered  the  question  with  a  question. 
"Can  you  have  power  without  violence?" 
And  at  CORE'S  annual  convention  this  past 
summer,  its  new  head.  Floyd  McKisslck, 
stated:  "Non-violence  in  this  country  may  be 
Christian  but  it  is  un-American."  I  ask  you. 
can  anything  be  more  warped  or  distorted 
than  to  say  that  non-violence  is  un-Amer- 
ican? Can  anything  be  more  calculated  to 
Incite  and  encourage  violence? 

Dean  Manion.  I  can't  imagine  a  more  In- 
flammatory statement  than  the  one  you 
Just  quoted. 

Congressman  Buchanan.  What  a  tragedy 
it  would  be  if  millions  of  good,  law-abiding 
people  should  be  hurt  by  a  willful  band  of 
young  extremists  who  are  unwilling  to  listen 


to  older,  wiser  heads  and  to  learn  from  the 
textbook  of  history.  Goodwill,  progress  and 
understanding  have  now  been  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy because  a  small  number  of  extremists 
and'  militants  ore  accepting  the  help  and  as- 
sistance of  anvbody,  including  Communists, 
and  are  advocating  any  means,  including 
violence. 

It  is  to  prevent  this  tragedy,  it  is  to  bring 
about  the  full  proof  about  extremists  and 
subversives  in  civil  rights.  It  is  to  prevent 
more  and  more  riots  and  violence  that  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  a  Congressional  Investi- 
gation of  Communist  and  extremtst  influence 
In  the  civil  rights  movement  in  America. 
Nor  Just  for  the  sake  of  a  movement  but  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you  Congressman 
John  H.  Buchan.\n,  of  Alabama.  I  think  we 
should  have  this  Congressional  investigation 
that  you  propose.  It  Just  might  disclose 
that  we  are  fighting  our  anti-Communist  war 
on  two  bloodv  and  destructive  fronts:  one  in 
Viet  Nam,  the  other  in  the  streets  of  our  big 
cities.  If  this  is  so,  the  American  people 
had  better  know  it  now— before  It's  too  late! 


SENATE 

S.^TiRDAY,  October  8,  19()6 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

us    Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  October  8,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Habry  F.  Bvro.  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden. 
Pre^dcnt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  is  now  adjourned.    . 


Lest  we  forget  that  Thou  art  ever 
judge  and  sovereign  over  us,  make  us 
aware  of  Thy  presence  here  today. 

Make  our  hearts  sensitive  to  Thy  chil- 
dren's needs,  lest  we  forget  the  great 
host  trembling  in  the  weakness  of  hunger 
and  disease:  lest  we  forget  the  ever- 
swelling  numbers  of  Thy  children  be- 
reaved, wounded,  impoverished,  and 
numbed  by  fear  in  a  brutal  and  seem- 
ingly endless  war;  lest  we  forget  the 
millions  in  other  lands  enslaved  by  tyr- 
army  and  the  thousands  hauntingly  near 
on  whom  the  full  light  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  has  not  dawned. 

In  the  pressures  and  irritations  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  small 
goods,  O  God,  be  with  us  yet.  lest  we  for- 
get to  hold  Thee  in  awe  and  to  perform 
yet  nobler  deeds  proportionate  to  Thy 
children's  appalling  need  and  to  Thy 
sublime  mercy.      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
October  7,  and  Saturday,  October  8,  1966, 
was  dispensed  with. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Thereupon  tat  9  o'clock  and  21  seconds 
ami  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  of  Friday,  October  7.  1966,  until 
Monday.  October  10.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


SENATE ' 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Dean  L.  Harold  DeWolf,  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary,  Washington, 
DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  God  of   Hosts,   be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget." 


HIGHER   EDUCATION   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  14644 >  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
to  extend  it  for  3  years  and  for  other  pur- 

poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  According  to 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, all  time  between  now  and  1  o'clock 
is  to  be  evenly  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'VV'ithout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  think  we  all  know  this  issue 
well.  It  is  a  simple  issue;  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  vote  in  the  Senate, 
as  v.e  have  voted  six  times  iii  the  past,  to 
crive  more  than  800,000  people  in  the  Dis- 
trici  of  Columbia  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, a  right  that  has  been  denied 
them.  This  denial  is  a  great  blot  on  this 
counti-y,  in  that  we  sit  here,  as  a  Con- 
gress, with  the  pawer  to  emanc.pate  these 
people,  in  the  stnse  that  we  can  give 
them  the  right  to  vote.  This  right  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cloture  petition  before  the 
Senate  will  be  very  brief.  In  fact,  my  re- 
marks were  really  written  for  me  by  the 
editors  of  the  Washington  Post— I  am 
sure  unwittingly  on  their  part.  Tliey 
have  written  an  editorial  this  morning 
which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  by  any  use  of  the  King's 
English  by  any  proponent  of  home  rule. 
Therefore.  I  proix)se  to  make  that  edi- 
torial my  major  speech  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  the  cloture  petition.  The 
editorial,  which  is  entitled  "A  Chaiice  for 
Home  Rule,"  reads: 

The  decision  taken  by  the  Senate  leider- 
shlp  to  seek  cloture  against  a  filibuster  aimed 
at  the  home  rule  rider  which  Senator  Morse 
has  attached  to  the  Higher  Education  bill 
affords  a  fresh  glimmer  of  hope  to  the  Ameri- 
cans living  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
vote  for  cloture  today  will  be  a  vote  m  the 
truest  sense  for  home  rule  for  the  District— 
a  vote  for  the  elementary  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  has  endorsed  the  principle  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  on  so  many  past 
occasions  that  Washingtonlans  have  every 
reason  to  hope  it  will  do  so  once  more.  As 
for  the  House  of  Representatives ,  the  Morse 
amendment  •will  embody  concessions  designed 
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to  overcome  the  misgivings  which  led  mcxl- 
erate  men  committed  to  home  nile  In  prin- 
ciple to  reject  the  meaauxe  adjpted  by  the 
Senate  :\  year  ago  Moreover,  attached  to  the 
Higher  Education  BUI  It  will  bj-pa»«  the  ob- 
structive House  District  Committee  and  have 
a  fair  chance  ot  being  sent  favorably  to  the 
floor  by  the  House  Committee  on  E^ducatlon 
and  I^bor 

Once  more,  then  .:n  behalf  of  the  f>eopIe 
of  Washington  we  earnestly  and  respectfully 
petition  'h»  Representatives  ot  50  states  in 
Congrc-.s  :s.iembled  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances The  history  of  congressional  govern- 
ment over  th"  i  -ri:  affairs  of  Washington  has 
been  a  history  >f  repeated  ln|urles  and 
usurpations.  To  prove  this  let  facts  be  sub- 
mi  f.ed  to  a  canrlid  w^rld 

The  Congress  hsm  refused  Its  A.ssent  to 
Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  good 

It  had  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  larye  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  peijple  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  Representation  In  the  Legislature,  a 
right  Inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  .inly 

It  has  so  thwarted  local  Initiative  and  a 
local  sense  of  responsibility  as  to  frustrate 
the  solution  of  pressing  local  problems  which 
can  be  dealt  with  effectively  only  through 
local  leadership  Every  vacancy  occurring  In 
the  municipal  government  Illustrates  anew 
the  Impossibility  of  persuading  men  of  high 
capacity  to  accept  responsibility  without  the 
authority  requisite  to  l'_s  foinilment  Every 
urban  problem  besetting  this  community 
shows  anew  how  Insurmountable  a  barrier 
to  Its  solution  Is  posed  by  the  absence  of 
self-government 

Control  over  local  affairs  by  men  chosen 
to  represent  people  who  do  not  live  here 
constitutes  the  very  definition  of  despotism. 
It  Is  a  Itlnd  of  control  as  alien  to  America  as 
dictatorship  itself  In  petitioning  Congress 
to  relinquish  this  control,  we  appeal  not  alone 
to  the  congressional  sense  of  Justice  but  to 
congressiona;  common  sense  as  well.  Kor 
despotism  -the  ruling  of  unrepresented 
men—  is  as  destructive  to  those  who  impose 
It  as  to  thiTse  who  suffer  under  it  The  solu- 
tion of  Washington's  municipal  problems  pre- 
sents a  burden  which  the  legislature  or  a 
great  nation  ought  not  to  bear  Congress 
can  free  Itself  as  it  frees  the  people  of  this 
oommunlty 

Home  rule  for  Washington  Is.  perhaps,  a 
fatat  hope  now  But  it  Is  not.  we  trust,  a 
forlorn  hope  Every  consideration  of  faJr- 
naas  and  prudence  argues  for  it  The  p«U- 
tton  of  the  people  goes  as  well  to  '.he 
PreBldent.  who  labored  so  magnificently  for 
bome  rule  a  year  ago  as  to  the  Congrt^. 
I^t  him  once  again  assert  the  great  force  of 
hia  leadership  la  behalf  of  the  moat  basic 
t«oet  of  democracy  And  let  the  Congress, 
at  long  last,  heed  the  plea  of  Americans  for 
•  recognition  of  their  most  elementary  civil 
right 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  tlnie  of 
the  Senator  .has  expired 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

I  know  of  nothing  I  could  possibly  say 
that  could  be  more  cogent  and  unan- 
swerable than  this  great  editorial  In  the 
Wsishington  Post  this  morning 

Mr  President.  I  have  placed  on  the 
desk  of  eath  Senator  a  letter  which  I 
tblnk  Ls  a  partial  answer  to  the  argument 
that  Is  heard  in  the  corridors  and  cloeUc- 
rooms  as  to  what  would  happen  Uj  my 
amendment  if  it  reached  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  All  I  can  say.  Mr 
President,  based  upon  the  many  con- 
versations r  have  had  with  friends  of 
mine  in  the   House  of   RepresentaUves 


with  respect  to  that  question.  Is  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  agreed  to 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  When  it  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  pass  by  a  .substan- 
tial vote. 

I  have  some  evidence  bearing  upon 
that  in  a  letter  written  to  me  dated  Oc- 
tober 7.  1966.  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Seiiator.     The  letter  reads: 

CONcacss  or  the  tlNrrro  St.*tes. 

House  or  Rwrkstntattvis. 
Washington.  DC  .  October  7.  1966. 
Hon   Watni  L.  Mobse. 
US   Stmate. 
Woihtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Senato«  Morse  The  undersigned 
Members  of  the  Hoiose  of  Representatives, 
who  are  among  the  many  advocates  of  the 
principle  of  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  House  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
a  workable  Home  Rule  proposal. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  Home  Rule 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  we 
win  do  ovir  utmost  to  secure  its  acceptance 
by  the  House 

We  consider  the  procedure  of  sending  this 
proposal  to  us  as  an  amendment  to  a  House 
bill  to  be  JusUfled  by  the  refusal  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
agree  to  the  Senate's  request  for  a  conference 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Home 
Rule  bills  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate 

Sincerely. 
JoHK  Bkaoemas:  Phuxip  Botiton;  Sn.vTo 

O.  CONTB.   WtLl-lAM  D    PORD;   D0NAI.D  M 

Praszk:  8am  Qibbons:  Pramk  J.  Hor- 
TON;  CKARI.C3  McC  MaThias,  Jr..  Patst 
T  Mink;  Charixs  A.  Mosun:  James 
O  OHara:  Adam  C  Powdo.;  Henry  S. 
RrtTss;  jAues  H  Schivmi;  Richard  S 
ScHWKiKKa:  Cablton  R.  Sicklbs. 
MoKJua  K.  UOAij.;  Prank  Thompson. 
Jr 

Mr  President.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
chances  augur  well  for  the  passage  of  my 
amendment  if  it  can  reach  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
will  give  it  a  chance  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  final  debate  and  for  a 
vote  on  Its  merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  telegrams  which  I  have 
received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washinoton.  DC  . 

October  9.  1966. 
Hon    Watn«  Mors*. 
US   SeTiatf, 
Suite  417. 
Wathinpton    DC. 

Dear  W*tne  Just  tO  tail  you  that  our 
hearts  and  hopes  are  Vtth  you  today  On 
the  basis  of  the  merits  of  our  cause  and 
your  courageous  leadership,  we  should  suc- 
ceed But  whether  we  win  or  lose,  your  in- 
spiring effort  has  endeared  you  even  more  to 
the   citizens   of   the   District  of  Columbia 

Oood  luck  and  may  Ood  bless  your  efforts 

Dtcx  Ltom. 

Wi«r  Los  Angd-bs,  Calit  . 

October  9,  1966. 
Hon  Watnb  Morse 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

Entire  membership  urges  prompt  action  to 
accord  home  rule  to  citizens  of  Washington. 
DC 

PBXowsHir  rom  Social  Jxmricx. 


Washington.  D.C, 

October  9.  1966 
Senator  Watnx  Morse. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  following  is  text  of  telegram  sent  to 
large  group  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
Senators: 

■■.\mericans  for  Demixiratlc  Action  strongly 
urges  you  to  support  cloture  on  Morae  home 
rule  amendment  and  then  support  amend- 
ment on  flnai  passage.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress the  Senate  has  already  approved  homo 
rule  legislation  63-29.  To  obtain  home  rule 
Morse  amendment  Is  necessary  because  House 
District  Committee  refused  to  meet  with 
Senate  District  Committee  conferees  to  work 
out  differences  between  Senate  home  rule  blU 
and  House  charter  b<jard  bill.  Morse  homi- 
rule  amendment  requires  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate Federal  share  of  District  funds  anil 
provides  for  non-partisan  elections.  Pcr 
Dlstrlct  of  Columbia  residents  the  right  t^j 
elect  local  public  offlclals  Is  a  paramount  and 
basic  American  right.  It  should  neither  be 
burled  by  the  arrogance  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  nor  should  home  rule  be 
blocked  by  the  Senate's  failure  to  invoke 
cloture.  Please  do  not  allow  89th  Congre.s., 
to  adjourn  without  enacting  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule.  Respectfully  urge  you 
to  support  cloture  petition  and  Morse  home 
rule  amendment  " 

DOM  EDWARDS. 

National  Chairman, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Ocfober  9.  1966 
Senator  Wayne  Mob.se. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Wa^'hington,  DC  : 

We  thank  you  for  your  untiring  suppor' 
of  home  rule,     Best  wishes  on  Monday. 

Richard  Yeo. 
University  Christian  Movement  in  USA 

Washington.  D.C. 

October  10.  1966. 
Wayne   Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Education  Asso- 
ciation, In  keeping  with  the  1966  NEA  reso- 
lution in  support  of  DC.  home  rule,  urges 
you  to  vote  for  cloture  on  tne  debate  on  thi? 
Morse  amendment  to  the  Mgher  education 
facilities  act  and  to  be  present  to  vote  for 
the  home  rule  amendment  and  the  act. 
Harriet  P.  Demont). 

President. 
Dist'^ict  of  Columbia  Education  Association. 

Washington,  DC, 

October  7,  1966. 
Wayne  Morse, 
U  S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Urge  you  to  help  bring  full  voting  rights 
to  a  million  voteless  Americans  by  voting  for 
the  Morse  home  rule  rider  and  against  any 
motion  to  table  It. 

Arnold  Aronson, 

Secretary. 

Washtncton,  DC  . 

October  6.  1966 
Hon    Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D  C  . 

We  urge  support  of  the  Morse  rider  to  the 
education  bill  to  bring  about  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  oppose  the 
tabling  of  such  an  amendment 

Joseph  P.  Molont. 
Vice    President    and    Chairman    of   Civil 
Rights  Committee,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

Mr.  RUSSEax  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  I  understand  the  Chair  to  say 
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that  I  had  charge  of  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  before  undertaking  to 
deal  at  all  with  the  merits  of  this  Issue, 
I  wish  to  advert  briefly  to  the  remarkable 
and  unprecedented  parliamentary  proce- 
dure which  is  involved  in  the  pending 
vote.  I  say  without  fear  of  any  con- 
nadiction.  Mr.  President,  that  never  be- 
i  .>re  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  has  such 
short  shnf  t  been  given  to  any  parliamen- 
tary proposal,  however  Insign'flcant  or 
!:ow  important  it  might  be. 

We  have  here  before  us  a  proposition 
to  invoke  cloture  or  gag  rule  on  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  an  amend- 
ment that  has  not  been  debated  at  all 
prior  to  the  flling  of  the  amendment  ex- 
cept by  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  read  the  Record  of  last  Friday. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
i.;)m  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  debated  the 
merits  of  his  amendment.  He  took  time 
by  the  forelock  to  debate  his  amendment 
before  filing  it.  He  then  offered  his 
amendment  and  the  petition  to  gag  the 
Senate  was  immediately  filed  by  the  ma- 
j  M-ity  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  assert  that  if  the  Sen- 
ale  has  any  respect  whatever  for  Its 
reputation  as  a  legislative  body,  not  to 
.'.rcak  of  a  deliberative  body,  it  cannot 
impose  cloture  or  gag  rule  on  the  Senate 
under  these  circumstances. 

We  talk  about  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
M.:)us  question  in  the  other  body  and  the 
f.ict  that  debate  is  often  summarily  shut 
off  in  the  other  body,  but  in  the  other 
body  they  permit  some  debate  and  hear- 
ing from  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  before  imposing  the  gag  rule  of 
the  previous  question.  I  know  it  is  said 
you  can  speak  for  an  hour  after  a  cloture 
motion  is  filed  but  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
cloture  or  gag  motion  overshadows  all 
other  parliamentary  action  and  any  ar- 
guments that  may  be  made.  The  entire 
attention  of  the  Senate  Is  directed  to  the 
cloture  motion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no  piece 
of  legislation  is  important  enough  to  Jus- 
tify any  such  legislative  lynching  as  Is 
involved  in  filing  a  cloture  motion  before 
the  adversaries  of  any  proposition  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to 
make  here,  and  that  is  to  condemn  the 
attempt  to  confuse  this  issue,  as  has  been 
done  consistently  of  late,  by  involving  it 
with  the  racial  question.  I  have  not  been 
a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  Federal  district  though  I 
have  voted  aj^alnst  it 

Years  have  gone  by.  but  I  came  here  34 
years  ago  believing  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  intend  that  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  city.  I 
voted  against  home  rule  and  I  did  it  at  a 
time  when  there  were  more  than  two 
white  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  every  colored  person.  No  one  raised 
a  question  of  there  being  a  racial  issue 
involved.  But  now,  in  the  Senate  and  to 
keep  Senators  from  examining  the  merits 


of  the  question  it  is  said  if  you  vote 
against  cloture,  if  you  vote  against  what 
is  called  home  rule,  you  are  a  racist  and, 
therefore,  you  deny  the  Negro  population 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Founding  Fathers. 
when  they  decided  to  have  a  Federal  area 
for  the  National  Capital  had  a  very  defi- 
nite purpose  in  mind.  They  went  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  order  to  assure 
that  it  would  be  truly  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government  and  that  Govern- 
ment would  be  supreme. 

If  they  had  wished  to  locate  the  Capi- 
tol in  a  city  where  there  would  be  a  com- 
petitive or  local  form  of  government  they 
were  already  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York  and  could  have  stayed  there.  They 
had  met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
They  could  have  returned  there.  When 
they  were  driven  by  mobs  of  frenzied 
servicemen  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
they  went  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  or 
Annapolis  and  they  could  have  repaired 
to  either  city  and  created  the  Federal 
Government,  but  they  wished  to  have  an 
area  that  was  wholly,  totally,  and  com- 
pletely dominated  not  by  those  staying  in 
the  Federal  area  either  permanently  or 
transiently,  but  to  have  it  completely 
under  the  domination  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  that  reason  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  established  as  the  Federal  area. 
The  Federal  area  was  established  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  after  violent  con- 
troversy that  aroused  bitter  feelings  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  be- 
tween any  local  government  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  same  peo- 
ple who  established  the  Federal  area  in 
some  instances  had  been  in  the  Congress 
when  they  were  driven  from  Philadel- 
phia by  an  irate  mob  of  troops  or  ex- 
soldiers. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Am  I  correct  that  if 
cloture  is  Invoked  there  cannot  be  any 
amendment  offered  other  than  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  last  Friday? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  called  up  after  cloture  is 
imposed,  unless  it  had  been  read  before 
the  gag  vote.  It  has  the  effect  of  abso- 
lutely stifling  any  effort  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  any  defect  in  the 
District  government  amendment — the 
ponderous  document  on  your  desk. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  at  the  moment  of  home  rule 
for  Washington. 

I  think  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  a  mistake.  I  shaU  vote  agahist 
home  rule,  as  far  as  my  position  is  con- 
cerned. That  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  astounding 
position  I  have  seen  in  22  years  where 
cloture  is  filed  before  the  bill  Is  pre- 
sented for  Senators  to  read  and  no  dir- 
ctisslon  of  the  bill  has  been  had. 


We  have  an  amendment  that  is  a  codi- 
fication of  a  system  for  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Washington  of  107  pages. 
We  are  asked  to  vote  today,  within  the 
next  45  minutes,  on  the  question  of  clos- 
ing off  debate. 

If  I  ever  saw  a  gag  operate  this  is  it. 
It  offends  my  whole  sense  of  legislative 
propriety  or  parliamentary'  procedure. 
I  am  thoroughly  against  it.  I  expressed 
myself  on  Friday  when  I  heard  for  the 
first  time,  as  I  was  coming  through  the 
door,  that  the  cloture  motion  was  being 
presented. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  even  read,  much  less  understand  and 
analyze,  this  more  tlian  100-page  amend- 
ment on  which  we  are  asked  to  gag  the 
Senate  and  deny  any  right  even  to  be 
heard  or  to  submit  an  amendment.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  thi.s  is  a  most  shock- 
ing abuse  of  parliamentary  power.  It 
is  a  most  unusual  and  shocking  attempt 
to  use  mere  numbers  to  attain  a  legisla- 
tive purpose  that  I  have  ever  seen,. 

When  the  Capital  City  was  laid  out  by 
Major  L'Enfant.  as  I  read  it,  he  laid  out 
the  avenues  here  so  that  they  could  be 
swept  easily  by  tlie  artillerj-  of  the  period 
in  order  to  avoid  even  here  in  our  Fed- 
eral City  the  invasion  of  a  mob  to  intim- 
idate Members  of  Congress  or  to  stam- 
pede the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

No  person  in  the  United  States  is 
forced  to  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
yet  It  is  the  most  sought  after  place  for 
residence  on  earth,  even  with  the  in- 
firmities which  beset  citizenship,  which 
has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  press 
and  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate. 

More  people  have  ambition  to  live  in 
this  Federal  area,  in  spite  of  the  limita- 
tions on  citizenship,  than  in  any  other 
similar  space  in  this  country.  From 
grade  1— I  do  not  knov;  just  how  low 
civil  service  grades  begin.  I  assume  they 
begin  at  grade  1 — but  from  grade  1  up  to 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cluding the  Congress,  people  seek  to 
come  here,  even  if  they  cannot  find  em- 
ployment with  the  Federal  Government, 
because  of  the  many  advantages  which 
accrue  from  being  here  in  this  Federal 
City. 

As  long  as  people  have  the  right  of 
free  movement  hi  this  land,  as  long  as 
they  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  right 
of  citizenship  by  casting  absentee  bal- 
lots in  the  area  from  whence  they  came, 
the  argument  that  they  are  being  dis- 
franchised falls  very  flat,  and  is  directed 
as  a  criticism  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
They  were  the  ones  who  poured  out  their 
blood  and  sacrificed  theh-  property  and 
everything  that  they  had  in  order  to 
secure  the  rights  of  a  free  people.  They 
never  Intended  that  Washington  should 
be  like  any  other  city. 

I  warn  the  Senate,  if  it  decides  to  take 
this  summary  step— this  legislative 
lynching — it  will  destroy  all  the  proc- 
esses of  legislation  and  deny  the  right  of 
expression  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
merely  because  we  are  assured  in  ad- 
vance that  the  conference  committee 
that  has  no  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
matter  in  the  other  body  Is  ready  to  sur- 
render in  advance. 
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I  have  just  seen  a  letter  signed  by 
Chairman  Powxll  or  the  House  com- 
mittee, and  some  15  or  18  members  of 
his  committee,  stating  that  they  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  embrace  thli 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  appeal  to 
me  as  any  sound  reason  or  justification 
for  parsing  an  amendment.  If  It  does. 
then  our  bicameral  parliamentary  body 
is  all  wrong.  If  we  are  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
posal Just  because  the  House  Is  willing 
to  embrace  It 

If  we  deny  the  right  of  Senators  to 
speak  t)ecause  the  other  body  Is  willing 
to  pass  Judgment  on  our  rules,  or  say 
that  they  will  gladly  have  the  House  fol- 
low this  policy.  It  means  that  the  dignity 
and  the  prestige  of  the  Senate  will  be 
laid  to  rest  on  advance  notice  the  other 
body  will  decide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not 
use  any  .such  precedent  as  that.  That 
is  not  a  test  of  the  merits  of  the  matter 
or  an  e.xcuse  for  abandoning  proper  pro- 
cedures It  may  receive  the  plaudits  of 
the  Washington  Post,  but  we  will  be 
creating  a  precedent  which  will  react  to 
plague  us  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  Senate  and  Its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Proxmire  la  the  chair '  Who  yields 
time"" 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  while  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
who  Is  to  be  the  next  speaker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  lies  the  Conches- 
sioNAL  Record  for  Friday.  October  7, 
which  contains  the  statement  by  the 
majority  leader  setting  forth  his  reasons 
as  to  why  he  decided  to  file  the  cloture 
motion. 

As  the  Record  will  disclose.  I.  as  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill,  was  not  aware 
that  the  majority  leader  planned  on  that 
procedure  He  set  forth  very  clearly,  I 
think,  the  reasons  why  he  followed  that 
procedure,  and  I  want  to  summarize 
what  he  said 

He  punted  out  that  as  majority  lead- 
er he  had  been  advised  that  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  '^ere 
to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  would  be  subject  to  a  filibuster. 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  niibuster 
was  to  prevent  the  passape  of  the  amend- 
ment prior  to  adjournment  of  Congress 

We  all  know  of  the  burdens  of  the 
majority  leader  We  all  know  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  clear  legislation 
before  adjournment  by  October  15  al- 
though I  think  It  woiild  take  a  Houdinl 
in  the  majority  leaders  chair  to  have 
the  calendar  cleared  by  October  15  But 
the  majority  leader  does  remarkable 
things,  and  he  might  be  able  to  do  that. 
too. 

Then  he  went  on  to  make  his  second 
major  point:  that  there  Is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  does  not  know  al- 
most by  rote  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
home  rule  issue  The  Senate  has  passed 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bUls  six 
times      Of  course,  it  is  a  lengthy  bill 


But  it  is  the  same  lengthy  bill,  except 
for  the  four  modifications  that  I  ex- 
plained on  Friday,  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate at  an  earlier  date  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
bill.  We  have  walked  up  the  hill  for 
home  rule  six  times.  This  is  the  seventh 
time 

The  majority  leader  told  us  on  Friday 
thit  he  had  decided  upon  cloture  be- 
cause he  was  satisfied  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows  exactly  what  has 
been  said  on  the  home  rule  issue 

In  the  pressure  of  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  I  think  there  is  great  merit 
in  the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
leader.  With  his  usual  frankness,  he 
put  It  on  top  of  our  desks  on  Friday  and 
told  us  why  he  was  following  this  course 
of  action.  He  would  have  followed  an- 
other course  of  action — that  is.  to  pro- 
pose a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
limit  debate  But  the  majority  leader 
told  us  that  he  had  been  advised  that  if 
he  had  asked  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  it  would  be  objected  to.  be- 
cause there  is  a  determination  to  kill  this 
amendment  by  way  of  a  filibuster. 

Then  the  majority  leader  made  his 
third  point  He  had  the  choice  to  move 
to  lay  tlic  amendment  on  the  table  He 
said  he  preferred  not  to  do  that.  He 
thought,  considering  the  circumstances 
and  the  history  of  home  rule  bills,  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  flic  a  clo- 
ture motion  I  did  not  know  that  until 
the  motion  was  presented  at  the  desk 
When  it  reached  the  desk,  I  felt,  as  a 
proponent  of  the  bill,  that  I  should  join 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  sign  the  cloture  motion  because, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority  leader  was  sound,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  I  would  never  be  a  party  to  stopping 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  issue  if  we 
were  in  a  situation  in  which  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  issue  might  change 
some  votes.  But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves 
or  the  public.  We  know  tliat  that  Is  not 
the  situation  We  know  that  what  we 
are  engaged  in  on  this  occasion  is  a  par- 
liamentary battle  as  to  whether  the  op- 
ponents of  home  rule  will  be  able  to  use 
their  parliamentary  power  in  the  Senate 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  cloture  mo- 
tion, because  the  adoption  of  such  a  mo- 
tion will  guarantee  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  also 
to  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  the 
establisiiment  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  Capital  City 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  say  more 
about  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr  Russell  1  on  the  point  he 
raised,  but  this  I  shall  say:  He  can  deny 
all  he  wants  to  that  the  race  issue  is  not 
Involved  in  the  home  rule  Issue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  the  race  issue 
happens  to  be  an  ugly  reality,  and  it  has 
reared  its  ugly  head  time  and  time  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  elicited  on 
cross-examination  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses who  expressed  themselves  as  op- 


posed to  home  rule  for  the  District  be- 
cause, in  their  judgment,  the  majorit.v 
of  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia being  Negroes,  there  was  danger 
that  a  Negro  might  be  elected  mayor. 

As  I  said  Friday,  and  have  .said  many 
times  before,  if  free  Americans  decide 
that  the  person  best  qualified  to  be  mayo: 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  persoi. 
of  any  color — white,  black,  or  any  othe.- 
color — then,  as  free  men  and  womei. 
they  should  have  the  precious  right  t>> 
elect  such  person  as  mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  want  to  say.  in  regard  to  that  ques- 
tion, that  that  is  the  race  problem  that 
is  Involved  insofar  as  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  this  city  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
the  only  problem.  We  ought  to  show 
them  that  there  Is  no  Justification  fc- 
that  belief  We  ought  to  give  then: 
home  rule 

The  last  reply  I  wish  to  make  in  re- 
sponse to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  that  we  had  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  one  time 
It  proved  to  be.  on  the  basis  of  the 
format  in  effect  at  that  time,  very  in- 
efficient. That  is  why  it  was  eliminated 
But  in  the  kind  of  home  rule  proposed 
under  this  bill,  the  residual  check— which 
I  would  never  want  to  give  away — by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  retained 
All  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  such  check  is  left  in  the 
Congress  in  any  plan  for  home  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr  Scott  1 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  the  pendin.^ 
motion  by  the  necessary  vote  so  that  we 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Morse  amendment  to  grant  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  entitled  to  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  home  rule  measure  embodied  in 
the  Morse  amendment  Is  better  for  the 
Districts  future  than  the  approach  cm- 
bodied  in  S.  1118.  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved last  year.  My  princiF>al  objec- 
tions to  that  bill  were  that  it  permitted 
partisan  local  elections  and  it  empowered 
the  city  council  to  appoint  municipal 
judges.  These  and  other  deficient  pro- 
visions, I  felt,  condemned  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  rule  by  a  political  ma- 
chine with  all  the  attendant  possibilities 
of  corruption 

My  major  objections  to  S.  1118  have 
Ijeen  met  satisfactorily  in  the  Morse 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  which  he  and 
I  have  discussed. 

This  new  bill  requires  nonparti-san  elec- 
tions in  the  District:  and.  w^hile  it  still 
provides  for  city  council  selection  of  local 
judges,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  has  graciously  agreed  to  accept 
an  amendment,  which  I  shall  propose 
if  the  pending  motion  is  adopted,  to  pro- 
vide for  appointment  of  these  judges  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Having  granted  home  rule.  Congress 
will  still  retain  residual  authority  to  gov- 
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ern  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  high 
time,  however,  that  we  turn  over  the 
d-tv-to-day  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  this  great  city. 
For  Congress  to  act  as  mayor  and  city 
council  is  needle.ssly  time  consuming 
and  diverts  its  attention  from  more  na- 
tionally urgent  and  pressing  problems. 

For  these  reasons,  and  with  some  res- 
ervations as  to  some  features  of  the  bill. 
I  nevertheless  support  the  Morse  amend- 
ment, and  I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to 
dpprove  the  pending  motion. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator 
*rom'  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  rule  XXII  of  the  SUnding 
Rules  of  the  Senate  provides  for  the  in- 
voking of  cloture  to  "close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  mat- 
ter pending  before  the  Senate."  Today, 
-,ve  are  confronted  with  a  most  unusual 
si'uation  in  which  a  cloture  motion  has 
been  signed  by  various  Senators  to  close 
iiie  debate  upon  a  subject  concerning 
vhich  there  has  been  no  debate,  that 
■subject  being  the  Morse  amendment,  or 
rider  to  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  The  Morse  rider  would 
prant  home  rule  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  cloture  motion 
today  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  I  am  generally  opposed  to  in- 
voking the  gag  rule  in  the- U.S.  Senate 
except  when  the  Nation's  welfare  or  se- 
curity may  be  involved. 

Second.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
invoking  the  gag  rule  to  close  debate 
when  there  has  been  no  debate. 

Third.  I  am  opposed  to  attaching  a 
home  rule  amendment  to  this  important 
bill  involving  higher  education,  thus 
jeopardizing  the  chances  of  final  enact- 
ment of  the  education  measure. 

Fourth.  I  t^m  opposed  to  the  home  rule 
rider  becau.se  I  believe  that  home  rule  is 
not  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  legislative  issue  we  have  before  us 
today  is  in  the  classic  tradition  of  rider 
amendments.  We  have,  first  of  all,  the 
bill  entitled  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1966.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
u  much  needed  bill  that  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Our  second  element  is  the  amendment 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pro- 
poses to  attach  to  the  education  bill. 
This  amendment  would  grant  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  be 
difBcult  to  conceive  of  two  more  totally 
unrelated  pieces  of  legislation.  For  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  discuss  in  some  detail  in 
a  few  moments.  I  am  opposed  to  home 
rule,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  now 
is  that  I  am  particularly  against  the  use 
of  this  method  to  attempt  to  secure  Its 
adoption. 

Though  I  am  against  home  rule.  I  do 
not  deny  its  very  considerable  signif- 
icance as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  It 
is.  indeed,  this  very  significance  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  Important  that 
self-government  for  Washington  be  con- 
sidered— If  we  must  consider  It  again — 
on  its  own  merits  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct subject. 


Why  is  this  not  done?  All  of  you  in 
this  Chamber  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
answer  to  this  question.  It  has  been 
considered  on  its  merits  several  times  in 
recent  years  and  even  dm-ing  the  present 
Congress,  but  home  rule  legislation  has 
failed  of  enactment. 

If  it  stood  alone,  it  would  meet  the 
same  fate  now,  as  its  supporters  know 
perfectly  well.  In  attaching  home  rule 
as  a  rider,  the  advocates  of  home  rule 
are  willing  to  jeopardize  the  widely  sup- 
ported and  most  deserving  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments  bill  by  intro- 
ducing a  completely  irrelevant  issue  that 
this  Congress  has  already  rejected. 

The  problem  of  legislative  riders  is  not 
new;  their  use.  in  fact,  is  just  about  as 
old  as  representative  government  itself. 
They  may  be  time  honored,  but  this  is 
about  the  only  honor  they  deserve  as 
a  legislative  technique. 

Robert  Luce  in  his  book  'Legislative 
Problems"  tells  us  that  the  term  "rider" 
was  naturally  suggested  by  horseman- 
ship— a  legislative  amendment  earned 
through  by  another  measure  as  a  man 
is  carried  on  a  horse's  back. 

In  England,  by  the  time  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  17th  century,  riders  were  attaclied 
to  bills  in  Parliament  as  the  House  of 
Commons  began  to  assert  itself  against 
the  Crown.  Under  Charles  n  riders  were 
hooked  onto  bills  of  supply.  In  1700 
Commons  attached  an  amendment  for 
the  appointment  of  certain  commission- 
ers to  a  land-tax  measure.  This  dis- 
tressed King  William  III,  v.ho  neverthe- 
less was  forced  to  give  his  reluctant 
assent.  He  then  prorogued  Parliament 
and  wrote  to  a  friend  that  "this  has  been 
the  most  dismal  session  I  ever  had." 

The  use  of  riders  was  not  unknown  in 
the  American  colonies.  In  1754  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  linked  an 
amendment  to  send  an  emissary  to  Eng- 
land to  a  bill  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  colony  against  the  French.  The 
council  refused  to  approve  the  measure 
with  the  rider,  and  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses would  not  yield,  'io  the  disgrun- 
tlement  of  the  Governor  the  expedition 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

Riders  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
led  to  the  insertion  of  a  section  in  the 
colonial  constitution  of  1776  which  read, 
in  i>art: 

That  tbB  Senate  may  be  at  full  and  perfect 
Uberty  to  exercise  their  judgment  In  passing 
laws  .  .  .  the  Houbc  oI  Delegates  shall  not.  on 
any  occasion,  or  under  any  pretence,  annex 
to  or  blend  with  a  money  biU,  any  matter. 
clause,  or  thing,  not  Immediately  relaUng  to, 
and  necessary  for  the  Imposing,  assessing, 
levying,  or  applying  the  taxes  or  supplies,  to 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  government,  or 
the  current  expenses  of  the  State. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
many  States  took  note  of  the  problem  of 
riders,  especially  with  reference  to  appro- 
priation bills,  as  they  drafted  their  own 
constitutions.  Delaware,  in  1792,  was 
among  the  first  when  It  directed  that  no 
clause  not  immediately  relating  to  and 
necessary  for  raising  money  could  be  at- 
tached to  a  revenue  bill.  The  New  Jersey 
constitution  of  1844  contained  a  provi- 
sion stating: 

Every  law  shaU  embrace  but  one  object. 


A  couple  of  years  later  the  New  York 
constitution  incorporated  a  statement 
declaring  that  private  and  local  blUs 
should  not  contain  more  than  one  object. 
Wi-sconsin  shortly  followed  the  New  York 
pattern.  Within  the  next  few  years 
Iowa,  California,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  also 
adopted  some  restrictions  on  riders,  as 
did  many  other  States. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
prehensive history  or  cataloging  of 
State  actions  taken  to  counter  the  use  of 
legi:^lative  riders.  I  have  mentioned 
these  examples  solely  to  point  out  that 
the  American  colonies,  and  later  the 
States,  were  quick  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  potential  danger  in  the  un- 
limited use  of  riders  and  to  take  the 
steps  they  thought  best  suited  to  con- 
trol them. 

Althoush  riders  were  veiT  rarely  em- 
ployed during  the  early  years  of  Con- 
gress, their  use  t)ecame  common  prac- 
tice after  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820.     Stirred  by  the  slavery  issue,  the 
Senate  coupled  to  the  bill  to  admit  Mis- 
souri  as  a  slave   State  an   amendment 
to  admit  Maine  into  the  Union.     True, 
the  question  of  statehood  was  common 
to  both,  but  the  issues  involved  and  the 
relative  merits  for  statehood  for  these 
two    regions   were   not   all   comparable. 
Separate    bills    were    eventually    intro- 
duced, pa.ssed.  a:-id  sent  to  the  President, 
but  the  potential  coercive  power  of  this 
sort  of  rider  has  been  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated. 

By  1835  John  Quincy  Adams,  con- 
cerned about  the  delays  caused  by  riders 
huns  on  money  bills,  suggested  that  these 
bills  be  kept  free  of  all  amendments  not 
dealing  with  appropriations.  Proposed 
rules  changes  to  achieve  this  objective 
were  not  then  adopted. 

The  use  of  riders  continued  to  in- 
crease. Many  of  them  were  inspired  by 
the  slavery  issue,  and  many  more,  after 
the  Civil  War,  arose  from  the  problems 
of  Reconstruction.  President  Hayes,  for 
example,  vetoed  many  bills  in  1878  and 
1879  isecause  the  Democrats  had  at- 
tached to  them  riders  opposing  the  new 
Federal  election  laws  and  the  use  of  the 
Army  to  enforce  them.  In  a  veto  mes- 
sage dated  April  29,  1879.  President 
Hayes  wrote: 

The  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  in 
many  ways  by  a  return  to  the  early  practice 
of  the  Government  and  to  the  true  principle 
of  legislation,  which  requires  Uiat  any  meas- 
ure shall  stand  or  fall  according  to  it*  own 
merits. 


These  words  seem  to  have  had  little 
effect.  Riders  continued  to  be  used.  In 
1915  Senator  Charles  S.  Thomas  of  Colo- 
rado, declared : 

I  think  1  am  within  bounds  when  I  assert 
that  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  objectionable 
legislation  of  Congress  Is  In  the  form  of  riders 
or  amendments  that  are  not  germane  to  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  they  are  attached. 

This,  he  went  to  say,  is  a  great  abuse 
of  legislation. 

These  words,  too,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In 
the  65th  Congress— 1917-19— 296  legisla- 
tive proposals  were  attached  to  appro- 
priations bills,  despite  Senate  rules  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  next  Congress,  1919- 
21.  223  such  legislative  proposals  were 
enacted  as  riders. 
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The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925,  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachu- 
setts, rixle  Into  the  statutes  on  the  bacJc 
of  the  Post  OCQce  appropriations  bill  In 
1946  the  present  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  attached  to  the  tldelands  oil  bill 
an  anti-poll-tax  measure  already  ap- 
proved by  the  other  House.  This  made 
the  package  so  unacceptable  to  a  large 
numt)€r  of  Senators  that  both  measures 
were  eventually  dropped 

We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen  to 
the  Higher  Eduation  Act  amendments  to 
which  the  advocates  of  home  rule  now 
wish  W)  annex  the  Morse  amendment. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  major 
legislation  In  the  civil  rights  area  en- 
acted into  law  through  the  use  of  riders. 
In  1959  the  Ufe  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
misfiion  was  extended  for  2  years  by  a 
rider  attached  to  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  bill.  The  next  year  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was  by- 
passed when  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
bill  was  tacked  onto  a  bill  already  passed 
by  the  other  body  dealing  with  the  leas- 
ing of  an  unused  building  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  school  for  the  town  of  Stella, 
Mo.  Again  in  1961  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  extended  when 
a  rider  was  attached  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  State  and  Justice  De- 
partments and  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

A  few  months  after  he  had  taken  of- 
fice in  1945,  President  Harry  Truman 
found  on  his  White  House  desk  a  bill  to 
adjust  the  wartime  financial  operations 
of  the  Government  to  peacetime  condi- 
tions He  strongly  favored  this  measu-e; 
but  attached  to  it  as  a  rider  was  a  provi- 
sion to  break  up  the  U-S  Employment 
Service  into  51  separate  State  and  terri- 
torial systems.  Tills  he  could  not  ap- 
prove 

Reluctantly  he  was  forced  to  veto  the 
bill.  His  veto  message  contained  these 
comments 

It  se^nnj  clear  to  m*  that  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance  as  our  public  employment 
system  deserves  not  only  permanent  legisla- 
tion, but  legislation  carefully  and  separately 
conaldered  The     present     bill     directly 

violates  that  principle  I  am  obliged  to 
withhold  my  approval  to  some  very  excellent 
letflalation  because  of  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice which  has  been  followed  In  attaching 
this  rider  which  I  cannot  possibly  approve 

There  Is  in  these  words  and  in  my 
sketchy  review  of  the  use  of  riders  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us  It  Is  In  the  nature 
of  riders  that  they  often  force  Congress 
to  tr>'  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  to 
rationalize  the  Irrational  This  Is  ex- 
actly the  position  we  shall  find  o'lrselves 
In  If  the  home  rule  amendment  is 
fastened  to  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments 

Both  of  these  Issues  are  Important,  but 
they  share  no  points  of  contact.  To  at- 
tempt to  discuss  or  consider  them  to- 
gether is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  en- 
tire legislative  process 

But  more  l.s  at  stake  here  than  an  ab- 
stract pr.nclple  of  what  constitutes  good 
legislative  practice  Important  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  are  also  Invnjved 

First,  there  Is  the  bill  now  before  us. 
the  higher  education  facilities  amend- 
ments.    Here  is  legislation  of  such  gen- 


erally recognized  significance  and  wide- 
spread support  in  Congress  that  it  easily 
and  quickly  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
It  would  extend  all  three  titles  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
and  title  in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965 

The  bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
construction  of  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate facilities  and  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  funds  to  help  strengthen 
the  developing  Institutions  program  In- 
corporated in  the  1965  law 

This  is  the  bill  I  want  to  save.  But 
this  bill  needs  no  detailed  explanation  or 
defense  by  me.  and  it  Is  not  the  blU  I  am 
going  to  talk  about. 

The  second  issue  of  public  policy — one 
that  really  disturbs  me — is  the  proposed 
Morse  home  rule  amendment  to  the  edu- 
cation bin.  I  am  opposed  to  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  number 
of  grounds,  and  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  the  methods  now  being  used  in 
an  eflTort  to  secure  Its  adoption  Other 
Senators  and  I  have  many  times  in  the 
past  expressed  the  reasons  for  opposition 
to  self-government  for  the  National 
Capital  Apparently  It  Is  now  necessary 
to  do  so  again 

Any  discussion  of  home  rule  must  be- 
gin with  Its  constitutional  and  legal  set- 
ting. This  Is  much-worked  ground,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  labor  for  long  In  it. 

Article  I,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

CongT««  shaU  have  Power  To  .  .  .  exercise 
exclusive  LegUlatlon  in  nil  Cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  District  mot  exce«llng  ten  Miles 
square)  as  may.  by  Cession  of  particular 
Stales,  and  the  acceptane«  of  Congress,  be- 
come the  .Seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
t;nited  Stales. 

Home  rule  combatants  have  generally 
construed  this  section  to  suit  their  own 
purposes  To  the  strict  constructionist, 
antlhome  rule  forces,  it  is  an  Insuperable 
barrier  to  self-govenunent  for  Washing- 
ton that  can  be  breached  only  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  At  the 
other  extreme  are  those  who  regard  It 
as  clearly  authorizing  Congress,  while 
continuing  to  hold  ultimate  authority, 
to  delegate  sufficient  power  for  home 
rule  by  enacUng  a  city  charter. 

I  hold  to  the  middle  ground  I  think 
Congress  can  constituUonally  delegate 
enough  of  Its  authority  to  establish  a 
home  rule  goverrunent  but  does  not  have 
the  slightest  moral  obligation  to  do  so. 
We  must  remember  that  the  District  did 
have  one  form  or  another  of  home  rule 
government  for  more  than  70  years.  It 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  1870  s  by 
Congress  after  it  had  degenerated  into 
a  political  and  economic  fiasco  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  present  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  which  on  the 
whole  has  worked  well  for  Washington 
was  brought  into  being. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  neither 
commands  us  to  grant  home  rule  nor 
prohibits  us  from  doing  so.  we  must  seek 
other  criteria  when  we  consider  the  home 
rule  matter  When  we  do  this,  the  an- 
swer .seems  to  me  to  come  through  loud 
and  clear 

The  most  compelling  reason  why  Con- 
gress must  continue  In  Its  present  role  as 


the  governing  body  of  the  District  lies  In 
the  simple  fact  that  Washington  Is  the 
National  Capital. 

It  Is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
In  which  every  American  citizen  has  an 
equal  stake.  It  belongs  as  much  to  the 
family  from  Seattle  or  Cleveland  or  New- 
Orleans  as  to  its  lifelong  residents. 

By  Its  ver>'  nature  Washington  Is  a 
unique  city.  There  is  no  other  like  It  lii 
either  political  status  or  symbolic  Im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Home  rule  advocates  are  forever  tell- 
ing us  that  the  capital  cities  of  all  the 
50  States  govern  themselves,  that  all  of 
our  other  great  cities  have  home  rule, 
and  that  even  the  smallest  villaRes  elect 
their  own  mayors  and  councllmen. 

All  of  these  statements  are  as  true  as 
they  are  Irrelevant.  Washington  was 
not  created  for  any  of  the  reasons  which 
gave  birth  to  any  other  city.  It  ha.s 
grown  and  developed  In  its  ow-n  way 
which  is  not  the  way  of  other  American 
cities  It  has  been  shaped  by  forces 
which  have  not  touched  other  cities.  It.'^ 
entire  reason  for  being,  the  sole  purpose 
for  Its  existence.  Is  today,  as  it  has  alwav.s 
been,  completely  different  from  the  other 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

Washington  houses  much  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  of  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
owns  well  over  40  percent  of  the  land  in 
the  DLstrict. 

This  fact  alone  would  be  enough  to 
make  it  the  Federal  City,  to  give  It  a 
distinctive  position,  and  to  make  it  the 
object  of  special  concern  and  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  us  in  Con?Tess. 

We  cannot  continue  to  fulfill  this  re- 
sponsibility If  we  yield  control  to  a  locally 
elected  goverrunent.  no  matter  how  sin- 
cere or  dedicated  in  Its  purpose  such  a 
government  might  be 

As  the  National  Capital.  Washington 
must  develop  and  project  other  special 
features  which  make  it  a  city  apart.  It 
must  be  a  cultural  leader;  it  must  be 
a  city  of  great  physical  beauty:  it  must 
be  a  center  of  Ideas  and  learning.  It 
must  command  the  respect,  not  only  of 
our  own  people,  but  of  the  entire  world. 
It  must  also  be  as  representative  as 
we  can  make  It  of  all  the  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  dreams  of  the  American  peo- 
ple It  must  reflect  as  closely  as  possible 
the  greatness,  the  complexity,  and  the 
diversity  that  are  the  strength  and  the 
character  of  the  United  States. 

These  arc  lofty  goals,  perhaps  never 
fully  attainable,  but  certainly  worth 
striving  toward 

TTiese  are  al.so  national,  not  local,  ob- 
jectives Their  pursuit  is  overwhelmingly 
a  national  responsibility,  in  other  words, 
a  respon.sibillty  of  Congress. 

A  locally  elected  government  cannot 
and  should  not  look  at  Its  problems  pri- 
marily in  national  terms  Yet  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  Washington  must 
always  be  conducted  with  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  In  mind. 

Only  Congre.ss  l.s  qualified  to  view  this 
city  througti  this  frame  of  reference 
Only  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  .see  this 
city  in  its  proper  perspective.  The  city 
that  belongs  to  the  Nation  must  be 
Kovemed  by  the  people  who  are  elected 


This,  of  course,  means 


by  the  Nation. 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired.  ,  ,  „ 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  supporters  of  home  rule  re- 
peatedly tell  us  that  Congress  is  over- 
worked and  that  its  burden  could  be 
t.i.sed  if  it  were  to  turn  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lo- 
cally elected  officials. 

Again,  I  agree  with  the  facts  of  these 
people,  and  again  I  point  out  that  their 
conclusion  is  irrelevant.  Congress  has  no 
r.^'ht  to  ease  its  own  workload  or  save  its 
osvn  time  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  or 
delegating  to  someone  else  the  tasks  that 
It,  should  do. 

I  take  very  seriously  my  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handles  the  District  appropriation.  This 
job  demajids  a  lot  of  time  and  lot  of  work, 
but  I  regard  it  not  as  a  burden  but  as  a 
position  of  honor  and  importance. 

The  argument  that  home  rule  would 
remove  an  oppressive  weight  from  Con- 
gress assumes  that  the  government  of 
the  District  is  strictly  a  local  matter.  I 
hope  I  have  shown  that  this  is  not  true. 
It  is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  and 
therefore  the  legitimate  business  of 
Congress. 

With  his  characteristic  candor  and 
sense  of  fairness,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  let  it  be  known  at  least  as  long 
at!0  as  the  middle  of  last  July  that  he  In- 
tended to  attach  a  home  rule  rider  to  the 
higher  education  amendments  bill.  We 
were  forewarned:  the  question  at  this 
lime  is:  Are  we  adequately  forearmed? 
We  now  have  the  Morse  amendment 
before  us  for  oiu  decision.  It  calls  for 
a  somewhat  watered-down  version  of  the 
administration  home  rule  bill  of  last 
year.  Presmnably.  these  changes  are 
designed  to  make  it  more  palatable.  One 
revised  feature  would  base  the  Federal 
payment  on  25  percent  of  the  funds 
raised  by  the  city  through  taxes.  The 
original  bill  called  for  an  automatic  Fed- 
eral contribution  based  primarily  on 
taxes  lost  due  to  the  extensive  Federal 
property  holdings  in  the  District.  An- 
other revision  provides  for  nonpartisan 
elections  and  certain  other  departtires 
from  the  original  bill  as  introduced  last 
year. 

These  are  changes  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  they  do  not.  of  course,  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  Is  still  a 
home  rule  bill  providing  for  an  elected 
local  government,  and  as  such  It  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  status  of 
Washington  as  the  National  Capital  and 
with  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
toward  this  city. 

The  use  of  the  rider  technique  Is  al- 
ways a  confession  of  weakness.  In  this 
case  it  is  also  a  great  misfortime.  For 
many  In  this  body  It  creates  a  serious 
dilemma  for  which  there  is  no  really 
satisfactory  solution.  This  dilemma  will 
be  intensified  if  the  amendment  la 
approved. 

But  if  we  defeat  this  amendment,  we 
shall  not  only  escape  the  coercive  pres- 


sure of  this  dilemma  but  also  reaffirm 
our  faith  In  established  legislative  pro- 
cedures. We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge 
the  education  meastire  solely  on  its 
merits,  and  surely  legislation  of  its  im- 
portance is  entitled  to  our  imdivided 
attention. 

Let  everyone  in  this  Chamber  fully  un- 
derstand the  crucial  nature  of  the  vote 
we  are  about  to  cast.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked, to  those  who  think  that  a  yea 
vote  on  this  rider  may  be  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  get  two  laws  for  the  price 
of  one,  let  me  say  this:  approval  of  this 
amendment  may  very  well  mean  the  loss 
of  both  bills. 

In  any  event,  were  both  proposals  to 
be  finally  enacted,  the  Congress  would 
have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  grant- 
ing this  measure  of  home  rule  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  Senate  will  have 
made  a  grievous  error  if  it  invokes  clo- 
ture and  enacts  the  home  rule  amend- 
ment before  us  today. 

Not  only  will  the  Senate  have  set  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  in  invoking 
cloture  to  close  debate  before  any  debate 
has  transpired,  but,  if  Congress  restores 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Senators  will  rue  this  day.  Variations 
of  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  have 
been  tried  and  have  proved  to  be  unwise, 
and  as  one  who  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  over  a 
period  of  the  past  6  years,  I  have  come 
face  to  face  with  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, crime,  suid  financial  problems  con- 
fronting this  city  which  make  more  un- 
wise than  at. any  time  In  the  past  the 
granting  of  home  rule  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  have  no  right  to  gamble  in  this  way 
with  the  higher  education  amendments. 
We  must  not  permit  the  home  rule  rider 
to  become  a  part  of  this  bill.  We  must 
not,  to  paraphrase  Mark  Twain,  permit 
ourselves  to  get  hitched  up  to  a  train 
we  do  not  want  to  pull. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  always  voted  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  but  I  am  against 
cloture  today,  because  I  believe  It  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  Congress  to  con- 
clude the  business  of  this  session 
prMnptly  and  because  the  Senate  has 
already  passed  a  home  rule  bill. 

I  shall  vote  against  attaching  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
vital  bill  for  higher  education,  a  bill 
which  affects  millions  of  our  youth 
throughout  the  country.  Both  bills  are 
fimdamentol.  Both  bills  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  they  should  and  must  be 
considered  separately,  and  upon  their 
individual  merits.  Home  rule  cannot  be 
tacked  on  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  on 
educatlcoi  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
thousands  and  millions  of  our  future 
citizens. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 


Several  Senators  who  are  coming  from 
the  airport  to  the  Capitol  to  speak  In 
support  of  the  amendment  have  sent 
messages  through  their  offices  that  I 
must  speak  for  them  until  they  arrive. 
There  is  not  much  time  left,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  a  very  quick  and  respect- 
ful reply  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  must  say  that  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  almost  all  the  major  premises 
laid  dowTi  in  his  speech.  Let  us  cover 
a  few  of  them. 

First,  does  Congress  have  the  constitu- 
tional legal  power  to  grant  home  rule 
to  the  District  of  Coliunbia?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  has  been  tested  in  the  crucible 
of  the  courts,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  our  legal  power,  so  long  as  we 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  recognize 
a  retention  of  the  basic  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  over  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  my  bill  does  that.  All  six 
times  we  have  passed  a  home  rule  bill, 
we  have  done  that. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  right,  as  a 
Congress,  to  intervene  in  case  corruption 
or  malfeasance  or  bad  government  devel- 
ops in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 
of  the  Federal  interest.  That  is  recog- 
nized in  my  bill. 

Second,  let  us  take  up  the  iss;;e  as  to 
whether  or  not  home  rule  is  warranted  on 
the  merits.  Contrary  to  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  we  have,  as  he  says,  tried 
it;  but  let  us  compare  the  type  of  legis- 
lation we  have  recently  passed,  and  the 
modified  legislation  that  I  offer  today, 
with  the  home  rule  of  70  years  ago  which 
resulted  in  such  corruption  in  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
Congress,  exercising  its  residual  power, 
eliminated  home  rule. 

This  bill  of  mine  provides  for  an 
elected  mayor.  It  provides  for  an  elected 
school  tx)ard.  I  was  advised  by  the  Dis- 
trict officials  Saturday  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  colored.  Yet  in  this  debate,  there 
are  those  who  would  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Negroes  are  not  concerned 
about  our  denial  of  self-government  to 
them.  We  do  not  even  let  the  parents 
of  those  90  percent  of  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  who  are  col- 
ored vote  to  elect  their  own  school  board. 
The  Members  of  Congress,  acting  as 
aldermen.  Impose  government  upon  more 
than  800,000  people  In  the  District. 

I  proceed  to  the  next  point  In  our 
bill — not  in  the  bill  of  70  years  ago — 
the  provision  for  referendum,  whereby 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  given  a  precious  check  upon  the  op- 
eration of  their  goverrunent. 

I  come  from  the  State  that  created 
what  is  known  as  the  Oregon  system  of 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall — pro- 
viding a  really  direct  democratic  check 
by  the  people  upon  the  administration 
of  their  government.  That  system  pre- 
vails also  in  many  of  the  municipalities 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  bill  we  are  offering  and  the 
home  rule  of  70  years  ago,  for  70  years 
ago  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia did  not  have  the  checks  that  are  in- 
delibly written  into  the  home  rule  bill 
before  the  Senate  this  morning. 
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Lastly,  Mr  President,  we  are  not  gag- 
ging the  Senate,  unless  Senators  can  say 
that  they  have  not  studied  the  home  rule 
Issue  up  and  down  and  crosswise  for  these 
many  years  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
the  Ls3ue  in  the  Senate,  and  passed  six 
home  rule  bills 

On  the  merits,  Mr  President.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  we  have  exhausted  dlscus- 
.slon  of  the  pros  and  cons  We  have 
ahead  of  us  an  adjournment  date.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  parliamenUry  situ- 
ation I  thinic.  in  view  of  some  of  the 
sad  votes  that  have  been  taken  in  this 
Congress  on  cMl  rights,  we  ought  to  close 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  this  country  by  making  this  a 
civil  rights  vote— which  it  is  in  part — 
that  will  rectify  what  at  least  I  think  are 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  session 
of  Congress  In  facing  the  issue  of  civil 
rights 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minut«  to  the  Senator 
from  N  rth  Dakota. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU  Mr. 
President.  1:1  the  years  I  have  served  in 
the  St-nate.  I  have  only  voted  for  cloture 
one  tmie.  and  I  stated  then  that  I  hoped 
it  would  be  the  last  time  I  have  always 
felt  that  this  should  be  the  last  repre- 
sentative tx>dy  IS  the  world  where  the 
gag  rule  would  be  applied. 

At  the  time  I  voted  for  cloture,  we  were 
considering  the  communications  satellite 
legislation  On  the  final  vote  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  only  11  Senators  were 
opposed  to  it.  Only  11  Senators  were  In- 
volved In  the  filibuster  at  that  time.  As 
I  recall  It.  that  filibuster  continued  for 
about  5  weeks. 

I  will  never  forget  the  guUty  feeling  I 
had  day  after  day  after  the  cloture  mo- 
tion had  been  mvoked  when  Senators 
criticized  us  for  what  they  called  an  Un- 
position  of  the  gag  rtile.  We  had  debated 
the  matter  for  a  long  time. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  on 
amendment  which  conUins  107  pages, 
affecting  home  rule  for  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. DC 
I  never  saw  the  107  pages  until  today. 
We  are  supp<jsed  to  pass  upon  this 
matter  with  approximately  1  hour  of 
debate  It  Is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U  S   Senate 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  support  the  effort 
for  home  rule  that  has  once  again  been 
made  in  the  Senate 

It  Is  extremely  Important  tiiat  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
finally  be  permitted  to  select  their  own 
govenunent  oCBciais  It  is  extremely 
Important  that  those  who  have  positions 
of  responsibility  within  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  and  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  here,  who  send  their  clUl- 
dren  to  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
and  who  reside,  work,  and  play  in  the 
District  of  Columbia 


Another  2  years  have  passed  without 
granting  this  most  basic  US  right  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  the  right  to  vote.  They 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
officials  The  government  officials 
should  know  that  they  must  answer  to 
the  people  of  the  District  on  whether 
they  meet  their  responsibilities  They 
must  be  held  accountable  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  using 
their  Judgment,  exercising  their  func- 
tions, and  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  the  effort  he  has  made  The 
time  has  long  passed  when  we  should 
have  granted  this  basic  right  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District.  We  would  not  toler- 
ate a  situation  in  which  the  people  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  were 
deprived  of  this  right 

The  basic  right  to  vote  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  afTalrs  is  taken  for 
granted  m  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  same  should  be  true  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  support  this  measure 
Mr      MORSE      Mr      President,    how 
much  lime  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  tliank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Ken- 
nedy] for  his  statement. 

I  yield  3  mmutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  we  have 
talked  for  a  very  long  time  about  giving 
the  District  home  rule  There  has  been 
literally  a  cry  for  justice  in  the  District 
and  a  demand  that  they  have  home  rule 
This  situation  Is  compounded  for  the 
whole  Nation  by  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  such  a  heavy  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  District  consists  of 
Negroes 

Mr  President,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
some  things  lUtimately  get  accepted 
here  One  of  them  is  that  Negroes 
should  have  the  right  to  vote.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  even  those  who  were  most 
strongly  against  the  measures  we  passed 
with  respect  to  other  rights,  and  fili- 
bustered them,  always  have  said.  "Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  objection  to  that 
Every  American  should  have  the  right 
to  vote." 

Mr  President,  a  vote  must  be  a  mean- 
ingful vote.  The  right  to  vote  is  not 
very  meaningful  if  it  is  the  right  to 
vote — as  is  the  present  case  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — for  the  presidential 
ticket  every  4  years,  without  the  right  of 
self-government  on  the  part  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  part  of  the 
higher  reform  which  has  been  accepted 
as  the  conser^su."!  in  the  last  13  years 

We  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  this  one 
fact— that  Negroes  should  be  entitled  to 
vote.  If  they  are  going  to  be  entitled  to 
vote,  then  they  should  have  a  meaningful 
right  to  vote 


just  as  Is  every 
deep   injustices 


Washington  Is  a  city, 
other  city.  There  are 
built  into  this  city. 

As  everybody  knows,  one  can  walk  a 
few  blocks  beyond  the  Capitol  and  see 
ghettoes  which  would  make  us  ashamed 
If  they  existed  In  Harlem  or  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  wtiich  are  supposed  to  be 
such  tragic  examples  of  deprivation  of 
the  rights  of  people  in  our  Nation. 

It  may  be  that  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton— like  New  York  and  other  cities — 
can  do  nothing  at>out  it.  It  may  be,  but 
I  do  not  think  so. 

The  people  of  the  District  can  at  least 
try.  They  can  at  least  have  the  feeling 
that  they  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
themselves. 

I  cannot  see  any  other  way  to  do  that 
than  by  giving  them  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  deal  with  their  tax 
moneys  themselves  in  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  existing  conditions. 

In  terms  of  responsibility,  the  century- 
old  deprivation  of  rights  has  resulted 
in  a  very  grave  problem  of  leadership 
and  representative  government  in  a 
democracy  as  far  as  the  American  Ne- 
groes are  concerned. 

It  is  precisely  in  such  a  situation  that 
that  type  of  leadership  and  responsibility 
and  admirable  demonstration  project 
can  prove  what  it  means  to  vest  author- 
ity and  responsibility  in  a  people  who 
have  been  deprived  of  it  for  so  long.  It 
can  be  most  effective  and  helpful  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  for  all  these 
reasons  that  home  rule  for  the  District 
is  long  overdue  and  that  the  cry  of  jus- 
tice should  be  at  last  answered  in  a  prac- 
tical way  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

HOME   RULE StTBJXCT  FOR  THE    AGES 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  resi- 
dents of  Washington  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  more  home  rule,  for  extension 
to  the  District  of  at  least  the  minimum 
rights  of  self-government,  but  these 
pleas  have  gone  unheard. 

It  is  grievous  to  contemplate  that  right 
now  when  we  as  a  nation  are  so  con- 
cerned with  freedom  of  peoples  all  over 
the  world  and  democratic  aspirations  of 
those  peoples  that  wc  so  blindly  overlook 
something  that  ought  to  be  of  much  more 
intimate  concern — the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  living  under  the  American 
flag  on  this  very  continent. 

Mr  President,  except  for  substituting 
references  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
references  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  I 
have  just  quoted  from  a  statement  I 
made  in  the  other  body  on  November  19, 
1945 

On  June  30.  1947,  I  said: 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  an  area 
without  home  rule,  I  should  like  to  say  t.J 
you  that  the  quality  of  citizenship  Is  sadly 
diluted  for  those  .\merlcans  who  are  oblUed 
to  live  under  territorial  government.  Powers 
of  home  rule  which  ought  to  be  theirs  as  a 
matter  of  right  are  long  and  even  contin- 
ually denied  and  easentla!  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  retained  by  Congress.  Always  In 
the  last  analysis  we  must  depend  upon  de- 
cisions made  at  the  distant  capital  by  those 
who  may  not  be  well  equipped  to  make  those 


decisions,  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to  us. 
That  is  not  in  the  American  tradition  .  .  . 

And  on  January  23,  1950,  I  stated: 
Americans  do  not  like  tbat  kind  of  a 
situation  to  continue  for  too  long,  wherever 
they  may  be.  They  want  a  voice  In  the  mak- 
ing of  their  laws.  They  want  to  be  real 
.Americans,  complete  Americans,  not  halfway 
Americans  as  the  Alaskans  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  with  minor  changes, 
those  sUtements  are  as  true  today  of  the 
situation  in  Washington.  D.C..  as  they 
were  of  the  situation  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii when  I  made  them. 

I  do  not  quote  these  statements  imder 
the  misconception  that  my  words  are  of 
universal  and  permanent  importance. 
My  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  the 
subject  of  my  remarks,  not  the  words,  is 
of  permanent  importance. 

The  limelcssness  of  the  subject  was 
stated  for  the  ages  long  before  I  hap- 
pened on  the  scene.  The  statement  is  on 
record— in  the  Archives.  The  statement 
was  part  of  the  document  which 
launched  this  great  and  continuing  ex- 
periment in  democracy.  The  words  are 
simply  "that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

In  this  Nation  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  expressed  on  election  day  when 
people  select  and  give  certain  powers  to 
their  representatives  to  local,  State  and 
Federal  governmental  bodies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  clear  that  one  impor- 
tant reason  for  this  Nation's  enduring 
form  of  government  is  that  through  elec- 
tions we  have  institutionalized  a  peaceful 
way  to  exchange  power. 

Perhaps  the  institution  of  home  rule 
for  the  13  colonies  is  too  distant  from  the 
present  to  permit  us  today  to  appreciate 
fully  the  benefits  of  the  decision  to  form 
a  new  government  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  However,  home  rule  for 
Alaska  is  still  recent  history,  and  the 
progress  made  since  statehood  is  there 
for  all  to  .see  who  would  doubt  the  bene- 
fits of  home  rule. 

Ala.ska's  population  is  growing  at  the 
second  fastest  rate  in  the  Nation,  a 
growth  which  was  not  occurring  and,  I 
believe,  would  not  have  occurred  had 
Alaska  remained  a  territory. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  recognized 
benefit  from  statehood  is  the  growth  in 
the  Alaska  salmon  industry,  which,  under 
Federal  control,  wa.-5  being  reduced  to 
extinction  because  of  a  lack  of  proper 
conservation  measures. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
legislation  for  home  rule  for  Washington 
to  the  higher  education  bill,  already  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  I  support  this 
move  and  hope  the  Senate  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  work  Its  will  on  this 
question.  More  importantly,  the  Senate 
should  approve  the  home  rule  rider  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote  yes 
or  no  on  a  meaningful  home  rule  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  have  read  and  listened 
to  numerous  arguments  against  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
quite  frankly  many  of  the  arguments  are. 
in  reality,  argimients  against  local  gov- 
ernment in  any  city.  Politics,  corrup- 
tion and  waste  is  feared  If  residents  of 
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Washington  get  home  rule.  Yes,  there 
is  a  chance  for  all  that  to  happen,  but 
there  is  a  chance  of  that  happening  in 
any  city  in  the  country,  in  any  State  in 
the  coimtry,  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  argued  that  inasmuch  as 
Washington  is  the  Nation's  Capital  it 
should  be  under  national  control.  That 
might  be  true  if  there  were  only  Federal 
buildings  and  monuments  in  the  District. 
That  might  be  true  if  there  were  no  peo- 
ple living  in  the  District,  but  there  are 
and  they  deserve  the  same  opportunity 
to  give  their  consent  to  local  government 
as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  that  some 
of  the  most  vocal  opponents  of  home  rule 
are  also  strong  beUevers  in  so-called 
States  rights  and  object  to  what  they 
describe  as  a  Federal  takeover. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  bones 
about  this  issue.  We  can  argue  all  day 
about  the  danger  of  local  government. 
about  the  special  nature  of  a  Federal  City 
and  about  whether  elected  representa- 
tives from  other  sections  of  the  Nation 
should  spend  their  time  as  city  council- 
men,  but  the  real  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  believe  that  governments  should  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  could  indicate  more  com- 
pletely the  travesty  of  parliamentary 
process  proposed  here  today  than  the 
fallacious  arguments  made  on  this  issue. 
The  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  the  senior  and  junior  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  have  tmdertaken  to 
make  this  matter  wholly  and  totally  a 
racial  issue.  They  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  time  that  something  should  be 
done  for  the  Negroes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  local  com- 
peting government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  an  issue  for  more 
than  100  years.  It  was  an  issue  here 
when  there  were  two  whites  for  every 
Negro  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  wept  be- 
cause the  Negroes  of  the  District  cannot 
elect  their  own  school  board  because 
they  are  now  in  the  majority  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Where  was  that  voice  when  there  was 
a  majority  of  white  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict? They  had  no  right  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  a  school  board  but  none 
of  these  great  civil  rights  advocates 
raised  this  issue  when  the  supposed 
rights  of  a  white  majority  were  involved. 
This  measure  Is  brought  in  here  as  a 
civil  rights  bill  when  the  racial  issue  can 
be  raised.  But  when  the  white  people 
of  this  community  were  in  the  majority 
and  were  deprived  of  all  these  rights  that 
are  described  in  this  debate,  I  did  not 
hear  any  of  this  argument  made.  It 
was  not  contended  that  this  was  a  civil 
rights  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  seen  such 
oompiete  obsession  with  the  racial  issue 
as  that  which  has  been  evidenced  in  this 
argument  here. 


In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Negro  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  one  thing 
to  get  up  in  the  Senate  and  say  that  we 
ought  to  do  this  because  the  people  who 
live  in  the  District  are  entitled  to  it.  but 
it  is  entirely  another  thing  to  say  we 
ought  to  do  it  because  the  population  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  changed 
and  we  ought  to  grant  the  power  of  local 
government  at  this  time  when  we  should 
not  have  granted  it  14,  15,  or  20  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  majority  of  white 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  outright  advocacy  of  racial 
discrimination  in  reverse. 

Mr.  President,  you  csmnot  fairly  make 
it  a  racial  issue  against  those  of  us  who 
have  been  opposed  to  competing  govern- 
ment in  the  Federal  area  for  34  years,  as 
I  have  been-  there  were  two  whites  here 
for  every  Negro  when  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. From  the  argiunents  I  have  heard, 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  trying 
to  make  political  hay  on  this  matter  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  racial  issue  and 
have  brought  the  matter  in  here  saying 
that  it  was  a  ci\11  rights  question  to  curry 
favor  with  Negro  votes  rather  than  to 
stand  squarely  on  the  justice  of  their 
case. 

After  all  of  this  political  obfuscation 
has  been  lifted  and  floated  away.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  U.S.  Senate.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  U.S.  Senate  that  will  have 
enough  courage  to  reject  argiuncnts  of 
this  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  mentioned 
the  constitutional  issue — and  he  is  an 
able  lawyer — but  un^er  the  procedure  he 
proposes  all  of  these  grave  issues  must  be 
settled  after  3  or  4  minutes'  debate. 

It  is  a  perfectly  ridiculous  parody  on 
Senatorial  procedure.  This.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  precedent  that  will  destroy  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  not  only  as 
a  deliberative  body  but  also  as  a  legis- 
lative body  if  the  Senate  is  so  thought- 
less as  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hotu-  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  wUl  now  vote  on  the  pending 
cloture  motion. 

The  pending  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  to  H.R.  14644.  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

Under  rule  XXII,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

[No.  292  Leg.) 

Aiken  Domlnlck 

Bartlett  Ellender 

Bass  Ervln 

Bennett  Fannin 

Bible  Fong 

Hoggs  Pulbrlght 

Brewster  Gore 

Burdlck  Hart 

Byrd,  Va.  Hartke 
Byrd.W.Va.        Hlckenlooper 

Cannon  Hill 

Carlson  Holland 

Case  Hruska 

Clark  Inouye 

Cotton  Jackson 

Dlrksen  Javlts 

Etodd  Jordan,  N.C. 


Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

MiUer 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 
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Robertson 
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Scutt 

Simpson 

3m»thers 
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Sparkman 
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Thurmond 
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Mr  LONG  .)f  Louisiana  I  announce 
that  the  Senat.ir  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ;  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church  1  are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !Mr  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  IlllnuLs  I  Mr  Douglas  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Grcen- 
iNcl.  the  SenaUir  from  OkJahoma  [Mr. 
Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
HAYnENl.  the  Senat^Dr  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr  McIntyre  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  MET(.ALr(.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  MontoyaI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  !Mi'  Nel- 
son 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUC7HEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  .\llott1. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr  Coop- 
er l.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CfRTisl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  GRirriN;,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Pearson!,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr  ProutyI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr  Tower!  are  necessar- 
ily absent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  A  quoriim  is 
present. 

Under  rule  XXII,  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
Is  required. 

The  pending  question  Ls.  Is  It  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  OreKon  (Mr 
Morse  I  to  H  R  14644.  the  proposed 
Higher  Education  Amendments  ol'  1966. 
shall  be  brouKht  to  a  close'' 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  when  his  name 
was  called'  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  S-'nator 
from  Mississippi  i  Mr  Eastl.and!  If  he 
were  present  and  votmg.  he  woull  vote 
"nay  '  If  I  were  permitted  to  \ote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  wirJihold 
my  vote 

Mr  BASS  i  when  his  name  was  called  > 
On  this  voU'  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Ser\ator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  Eastland!  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  -nay  "  If  I  were  p€-rmitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roU. 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana      I  announce 
that    the    Senator    from    Indiana      Mr 
Bayh!  and  the  Seriator  from  Ida^u)  <  Mr 
CHT-Rf-H!  are  absent  on  official  business 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico     Mr    Anderson'    the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  ( Mr  Douglas  ; .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  '  Mr  Eastland  ! ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr  GrueningI,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma    (Mr    Harris  1. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Hayden!. 
the  Senator  frixn  New  Hampshire   (Mr. 
MclNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcal/],  the  Senator  from  New 


Mexico  (Mr  Mont<iya1,  and  the  Senator 
frum  Wisconsin  (Mr  Neujon  1  are  neces- 
sarUy  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  i.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr  H\rris1.  the  Senator  from 
Ne*  Mexico  Mr  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh!  would 
eacn  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  1  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr  McIntyre)  arc  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
CtTRTis  i  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea."  the 
Sesmtor  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MiTCALrl  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GRtJENiNCl  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Tower!  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MonUna  would  vote  "yea."  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea. ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
[Mr  Curtis!,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr  GRirriw!,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr  Pearson!,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  iMr  ProutyI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the 
braska  ^Mr  Curtis! 
Senator  from  New 
McIntyre  !  and  the 
noLs  (Mr  Douglas) 

Ing.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  Tower]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oruewing)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr  MetcalfI 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatiir  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  41. 
nays  37.  as  follows 

I  No    a93 
YE.' 


Monroney 

Morton 

Uundt 

Murphy 

RoDerwon 

Rua»ell,  SC 


Senator  from  Ne- 
Ls  paired  with  the 
Hampshire  (Mr 
Senator  from  1111- 
If  present  and  vot- 


Alken 

Bartlett 

BoggB 

Brew«t*r 

Burdlck 

Oua 

ClBj-k 

Dukjen 

Dodd 

Oomlnk-lc 

Pong 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 


Bennett 
Bible 
Byrd.  Va 
Byrd.  W   Va. 
C%ii  non 
Carl«on 
Cottoa 


Jackaon 
Javlta 


Muakl* 

Neubwcw 


Kennedy   Mii.«   Pastore 


Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo 

Magriuaou 

Mai^sfleld 

McCarthy 

MrO«e 

MrOovern 

Mondais 

Morse 


N  Y 


NATS— 87 
BUnder 

tannin 

Pulbrlghl 

Oore 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 


Pell 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Racdolpb 

RlblcoS 

8c<itt 

Smith 

Syminirton 

TydlngB 

Wllllama,  N  J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Horiaud 
Hriioka 
Juri.lHn,  N  C 

Ix)r;g,  la 
Mrcnellan 

Mi:>r 


RuBsell.  Oa 

Saitoi^taii 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

St«niiia 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wailama.  Del 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTTNG — 22 

Eaatland  Montoya 

anffln  NelBon 

Gruenlng  Pearson 

Harris  Prouty 

Hayden  Tower 

Jordan,  Idaho  Yarborough 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baas 

Bayh 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Douglaa 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
there  are  41  yeas  and  37  nays 

Under  rule  XXD.  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  not  havintc 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
rejected 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr.  Pi-esident.  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
by  its  vote  on  cloture  the  Senate  ha.^ 
demonstrated  and  decided  that  it  dots 
not  choose  to  pn:)ceed  on  the  issue  of 
home  rule  in  this  manner  at  this  time 

In  view  of  the  Senates  overwhclmm 
passage  of  past  home  rule  bills.  I  do  not 
interpret  this  voU-  as  lessening  in  any 
way  the  Sei\ates  conviction,  already  ex- 
pressed, that  self-government  is  appro- 
priate for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  the  Senate  is  now  faced  with  a 
protracted  debate  on  this  amendment  at 
this  11th  hour  of  the  89th  Congress.  Th. 
vote  on  cloture  demonstrates  beyond  ai.v 
doubt  the  utter  futility  of  this  effort  a: 
thLs  time,  as  noble  as  it  may  seem  and 
as  hard  as  it  has  been  worked  for. 

.\s  the  Senator  from  MonUna  I  have 
supported  home  rule  There  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  people  of  th  s 
cltv  are  entitled  to  the  same  funda- 
mental right  to  an  elected  covemii. ' 
b<xly  that  is  enjoyed  by  every  othe; 
American  So  I  have  urged  the  adopti<i:i 
of  every  Dlstnct  self-government  pro- 
po.*^]  which  has  come  before  this  body. 

In  a  few  moments  I  shall  move  to  tab]r 
the  pending  amendment.  I  will  do  so 
must  reluctantly  as  the  Senator  from 
MonUna,  but  by  necessity  as  the  major- 
ity leader  The  circumsunces  leave  rri' 
no  choice  I  am  confident  that  tho.s>' 
who  are  intere.sted  In  home  rule  legisla- 
tion will  renew  their  efforts  early  next 
session. 

The  action  I  take  today  will  iv< 
dimlnl.sh  that  effort  or  reduce  the  desin' 
for  Its  enactment 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  .send  to  the  de.sk  a  mo- 
tion and  ask  that  it  be  read  but,  first.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore! 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I 
listened  very  attentively  to  what  ihi 
majority  leader  had  to  say  I  think  it  i^ 
fair  for  me  to  presume  that  If  he  pro- 
poses the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  ::: 
all  probability  he  Intends  to  vote  In  the 
aCBrmatlve,  although  he  already  voted 
for  cloture. 

Am  I  correct  In  that  presumption? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PASTORE  Does  this  necessarily 
mean  we  are  sounding  this  afternoon  tl.e 
death  knell  of  home  rule  for  the  Di  - 
trict  of  Columbia'' 

Mr  MANStTELD  I  would  hope  not. 
and  I  should  say  no,  because  I  feel  quite 
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cerUin,  as  in  the  past  5  or  6  sessions  of 
this  Congress,  that  a  home  rule  bill  will 
be  reported  out  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  considered  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  assume  the  Senate 
would  follow  the  precedent  it  set  on  six 
previous  occasions,  and  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly for  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  lawyer,  that  when  the  court 
hands  down  a  decision  against  me,  I 
abide  bv  that  decision  long  enough  to 
take  mv  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  We 
will  appeal  the  case  under  the  legisla- 
tive process  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress I  have  no  doubt  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Bible]  will  be  introducing  again  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  President,  come 
January;  and  that  I  will  have  the  privi- 
lege—as I  had  on  the  last  bill— to  be  one 
of  Its  cosponsors. 

I  also  have  no  doubt  that  the  admin- 
istration win  continue  to  press  for  home 
rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  say  respectfully  and  good  na- 
turedly  that  I  tlunk  the  record  vote  just 
made  in  the  Senate  shows  the  need  to 
adopt  a  resolution  which  I  first  Intro- 
duced in  1946.  and  which  I  have  intro- 
duced every  session  since,  calling  for 
a  modification  of  rule  XXn  by  permit- 
ting a  majority  to  determine  the  legisla- 
tive processes  of  the  Senate,  and  permit- 
ting a  majority  to  close  debate  after  a 
guarantee,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Morse  resolution,  of  time  to  debate  the 
merits. 

I  shall  reintroduce  that  resolution, 
come  next  January.  I  hope,  at  long  last. 
at  the  next  .session  of  Congress,  that  the 
Senate  will  not  only  repass  a  home  rule 
bill  but  will  also,  for  the  first  time,  pass 
a  modification  of  rule  XXII  which  will 
permit  the  ending  of  debate  by  a  ma- 
joritv  vote.  If  we  had  had  that  rule 
this  morning,  the  majority  which  voted 
for  my  amendment — but  not  a  two- 
thirds  "majority— would  have  closed  de- 
bate and  we  would  have  been  able  to  get 
on  with  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  WUl  the  Senator 
Yield  briefly  to  me.  then? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reinforce  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
iitor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  in  ref- 
erence not  only  to  the  subject  matter 
.wth  which  we  deal  today  but  also  with 
'!ie  subject  of  a  majority  of  Senators, 
r.uher  than  two-thirds  of  Senators  pres- 
'  :.t  and  voting,  allowing  the  Senate  to 
v.ork  its  will  on  legislative  measures. 

I  ad\ocated  this  majority  rule  rather 
::.an  a  two-thirds  rule  before  I  came  to 
■•AC  Senate,  and  I  have  not  altered  my 
•,X)sition  since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body 

I  .shall  wish  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
K^.o.se  favoring  the  rule  of  a  majority 
•...  act  on  legislation  In  the  Senate,  rather 
•han  spending  countless  hours  in  sterile 
iebate  of  a  parliamentary  motion.  If 
•i.e  Senate  has  a  bill,  an  act,  or  an 
amendment  to  debate,  and  a  majority 
wishes  to  vote  on  such  legislation — 
whether  It  be  to  vote  for  or  again«t  It — 


then  the  majority  should  be  allowed  U) 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  each  Member  of  this 
body  comes  here  on  the  basis  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  his  SUte,  not 
necessarily  two-thirds  of  the  voters  hav- 
ing approved  of  his  selection.  This  is 
a  nation  of  majority  rule,  and  that 
principle  should  be  applied  to  Senate 
action  on  legislative  matters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
20  years  ago  that  I  introduced  the  first 
home  rule  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Obviously,  it  was  unlike  the 
bill  which  is  presently  before  us,  or  at 
least    engaging    the    attention    of    the 

Since  that  time,  we  have  voted  on 
home  rule  in  the  Senate  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress on  May  31,  1949;  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress, on  January  22,  1952;  in  the  84th 
Congress,  on  June  24.  1955;  in  the  85th 
Congress,  on  August  6,  1958;  in  the  86lh 
Congress,  on  July  15.  1959;  and  in  the 
89th  Congress,  on  July  22.  1965. 

What  happened  was  that  the  House 
was  unable  to  come  up  with  a  home  rule 
bill  except  by  means  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion which  secured  the  necessary  name.<= 
on  September  29.  1965.  The  House 
passed  it,  and  then  the  Senate  asked  for 
a  conference  on  April  5.  1966.  The 
House  conferees  were  never  appointed. 
That  is  the  whole  story. 
I  propose  to  support  the  majority 
leader  in  his  motion  to  table. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate,  particularly 
to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
that  the  majority  leader  did  not  urge 
me  to  sign  the  cloture  motion.  I  signed 
it  of  my  own  free  wUl  and  accord  because, 
having  Introduced  home  rule  bills  before, 
and  having  voted  a  good  many  times,  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  to  me  be- 
cause my  primary  concern  was  to  get 
the  Senate  buttoned  up  and  out  of  here. 
There  will  be  a  meetiiig  later  this  after- 
noon to  see  whether  we  cannot  really 
bring  that  atwut.  I  think  we  owe  some- 
thing to  one-third  of  Senators  who  are 
out  on  the  hustings  campaigning.  The 
Senate  will  note  that  there  were  24 
absent  Senators  on  the  vote  on  motion 
for  cloture.  The  list  will  grow  longer. 
The  Senate  is  no  longer  quite  the  de- 
liberative body  it  was.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  pull  down  the  curtain  and 
go  home.  There  will  be  another  Con- 
gress in  January  of  1967. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  has  happened  here  today  will  guar- 
antee a  fight  on  rule  XXn  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  because  in  its  present 
form  it  is  lethal  in  Its  effect.  It  was 
talked  down  when  the  civil  rights  bill 
was  passed  in  1964,  but  it  is  very  damag- 
ing and  lethal  in  its  effect  and  should  be 
modified. 

I  rise  only  to  suggest — and  most  re- 
spectfully—to the  Vice  President,  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  the 
situation  in  which  the  Senate  found  it- 


self by  the  rules  of  the  previous  Vice 
President,  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  leaves  it  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete frustration  and  doubling  back  on 
itself  and  required  to  enforce  rule  XXII 
instead  of  amending  it. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  country  feels 
the  need  of  a  revision  of  that  pxisition 
right  here  in  the  Senate,  or  we  are  going 
to  get  nowhere. 

For  that  reason — if  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  allow  me— I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  file  a  memorandum  showing 
the  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  what  the  judgment  of  one  Senator 
is.  as  well  as  the  leadership,  as  we  make 
up  our  minds  in  respect  of  that  matter, 
if  we  are  to  advance  the  Senate  and 
handle  the  situation  in  a  constitutional 
way. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Montana  allow 
me  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  up  to  me. 
It  is  up  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     If    the    Senator    from 
Montana  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  would  not  mind. 
Mr.    JA\nTS.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
file  this  memorandum  at  a  later  date. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the   right  to  object — I 
understand  that  this  will  be  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesidenl.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  just  1  minute. 

We  know  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is.  I  am  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  this  higher  education  bill.  We  all 
know  that  the  minority  leader  is  un- 
answerably right.  Wc  all  know  that 
the  die  has  been  cast  today,  and  the 
problem  of  the  Senate  now  is  to  move 
as  speedily  as  it  can  to  get  out  of  session, 
so  that  one-third  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  up  for  election  can  go  back  to  their 
States  and  campaign  for  votes. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  has  rendered 
its  judgment.  Rather  than  have  the 
majority  leader  present  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  for  its  cooperation  with  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  to 
permit  me  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
Uble,  because,  let  us  face  it,  there  are 
many  of  us  who,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  would 
not  vote  to  lay  on  the  table  because  we 
would  have  to  consistently  go  along  with 
trying  to  get  action:  but  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  action.  It  just  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Therefore,  in  support  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  who  are 
in  a  difficult  parliamentary  position  in 
trying  to  get  the  Senate  adjourned,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senate  join  me 
in  supporting  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  I  now  make — although  I 
could  do  it  either  one  of  two  ways 
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Mr    MANSFIELD.     Do  It   right   now 
Mr     MORSE      Mr     Presld«"nt,    I    ask 

unanimous  cor^.sent   to   lay   the  amend- 
ment on  the  table 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon''  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  It 
la  gratifying  for  several  reasons  that 
the  Senate  has  seen  fit  not  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  propos- 
ing home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

First.  It  is  very  unusual.  If  not  un- 
heard of,  to  attempt  to  shut  off  a  de- 
bate  which   had   not  even  begun 

Second,  if  cloture  had  been  Invoked, 
In  all  probability,  the  amendment  would 
have  passed  the  Senate  Our  Founding 
Fathers  were  very  wise  to  authorize  In 
the  Constitution  the  acceptance  by  the 
Central  Government  of  a  10-mlle- 
squarc  area  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernmrMit.  In  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution, they  also  authorized  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
In  this  area  There  was  good  reason  for 
our  Foundinv;  P'atheis  to  make  this  pro- 
vision, and,  in  my  Judgment,  their  rea- 
sonln«  Is  just  as  valid  today  as  It  was 
at  the  tune  of  the  writing  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

The  Central  Government  should  have 
an  area  under  its  own  control  to  serve 
as  the  seat  of  the  Government  Con- 
gress should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  a  local  government  in  any 
of  Its  considerations,  and  the  same  holds 
true  for  both  the  executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government  The 
District  of  Columbia  Is  m  a  unique  posi- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
compelling  reasons  to  change  that  posi- 
tion at  the  present  tune. 


signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 


COMMITTEK   MEETING   DICING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Oimmittee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  t<i  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr  McClellan],  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Nebraska  !Mr  HruskaI 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr  8TKNNI8,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service*,  with  unendments 

S  i444  A  MU  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Oovernment-owned  long-Unes  communi- 
cation facUUleB  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  Kept.  No   1703 ) 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs.  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R,  76+8  An  act  to  authorize  long-term 
leases  on  the  San  Xavler  and  Salt  River 
Plm*-Uar1copa  Indian  Reservations,  and  for 
other  purpose*  ( Rept  No.  1703 ) ; 

H  R  11775  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Governor  of  Ouam.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  1704 1 :  and 

HR  11777.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes  (R«pt.  No. 
1705). 

BILL  IN  1  KODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  PASTORE 

8  3885  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Naeemuddln 
M.  Slddlqule;  to  the  Coenmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DDB- 
INO  THE  TR.\NSACnON  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon    Mr  Morsi  ! , 
and   the    minority    leader,    the   Senator 
from  Illinois    Mr    Dirksen,,  that  there 
be  a  brief  morning  hour  and  that  there 
be  a  Ume  limitation  of  3  minutes   at- 
tached til  ere  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
PtoxMnts  In  the  chair  ■  Wltiiout  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENTiOLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  October  10.  196«,  he  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  iHil.  156«2i  to  amend 
the  Federal  Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275'.  as 
amended,    which    had    previously    been 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecreUry  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  10.  1966.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States   the   following   enrolled   bills 

S  801  An  act  to  Improve  the  balance-of- 
paymenu  position  of  the  United  Slates  by 
permuting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expendi- 
tures: 

S  3500  An  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
advance  to  Ma].  Oen.  Robert  Wesley  Colgla- 
iler,  Jr.  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
and 

S  3834  An  act  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
tlUe  10  United  SUtee  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 


NOTICE  OF  HKAKINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  LANSLNU  L  MITCHELL, 
OF  LOUISI.ANA.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE,  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr  Mc<'LELLAN  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 18,  1966,  at  10  30  am  ,  in  nx)m  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lansing  L.  Mitchell,  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  be  U  S  district  judge,  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana,  to  fill  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372  approved 
March  18,  1966 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  tiie  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Mississippi    IMr    EIastlawd!, 


PtTBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  FACED  DIFFI- 
CULT TASK 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  before 
the  conferees  meet  this  afternoon  to  con- 
sider the  public  works  appropriations  bill, 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments.  The 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  the  ranklns^  minor- 
ity member,  was  faced  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  tills  year.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  presented,  extreme 
pressures  have  been  placed  upon  our 
economy.  Our  subcommittee  searched 
for  areas  in  which  spending  cuts  could 
be  made  and  yet  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  conserve  and  protect  our  land 
and  water  resources.  We  know  that  the 
lives  wliich  are  lost  and  the  property 
which  Is  destroyed  by  floods  or  the  ero- 
sion of  our  soil  can  never  be  regained. 
Yet  the  subcommittee  was  faced  with  the 
job  of  sifting  the  projects  to  establish 
a  priority  so  that  the  most  urgently  need- 
ed and  meritorious  projects  could  be 
funded  within  the  limited  amounts  allo- 
cated for  tills  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
presented  a  fine  report.  His  experience 
and  knowledge  In  this  area  have  been 
developed  over  many  years  and  throuch 
many  hours  of  hearings.  Hi.s  careful  and 
precise  study  Is  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
port and  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  a  bill  which 
Is  $186,248,800  less  than  last  years  ap- 
propriation and  $27,829,000  below  the 
President's  budget  request,  so  that  this 
\1U1  work  l.s  being  cut  back  while  ex- 
penditures in  other  areas  are  increasing. 
I  had  misgivings  about  retlucing  the 
amounts  provided  for  thl.s  important 
work  because  the  dollars  which  could  be 
saved  by  this  action  actually  are  belnt; 
spent  In  programs  which  do  not  meet  the 
rigorous  requirements  to  which  these 
projects  must  confonn 

Each  project  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers carries  out  must  meet  these  tests 
at  several  stages  of  development.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  must  adopt 
a  resiilutlon  ordering  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine If  It  is  feasible  both  economically 
and  technically.  It  must  be  approved  at 
every  level  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be- 
fore Congress  considers  it  for  authoriza- 
tion. 

Congress  must  determine  the  project 
to  be  worthy  of  funds  at  several  stages. 
The  surveys,  preconstructlon  planning, 
and  actual  construction  require  individ- 
ual appropriations  It  is  a  long  process. 
It  Is  a  process  which  is  carried  out  care- 
fully 

A  .similar  process  is  required  for  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  projects.  Once  a 
project  has  met  these  requirements  and 
construction  has  begun  that  work  mu.st 
be  done  economically  and  in  an  orderly 
fashion  Thus,  many  of  the  projects 
funded  by  this  bill  are  being  kept  on 
track  so  that  the  many  years  of  the  work 
are  not  lost  through  Inaction. 


In  other  programs  which  we  are  asked 
to  fund  no  cxjst-benefit  ratio  is  deter- 
mined Individual  projects  are  not  given 
.-;uch  long  and  careful  examination.  The 
process  of  assigniiiK'  priorities  used  for 
public  work  projects  should  be  applied  In 
other  areas  as  well. 

Onlv  $1.28  billion  of  the  $4.1  billion  in 
the  bill  is  allocated  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  civil  fimctions.  Much  of  that 
will  go  for  operation  and  maintenance  or 
general  exjx'nses  which  are  more  or  less 
lixcd  amounts  which  must  be  provided 
each  year. 

Tlie  power  marketing  agencies  of  the 
L>t>part.ment  of  the  Interior  would  receive 
$466,359,000.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
'^lon  over  $1.9  billion  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  $63,635,000.  In  addi- 
tion the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  provided 
with  the  funds  n(M?ded  to  administer  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  and  the  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

Yet  with  all  these  requirements  and 
also  the  Increasing  cost  of  construction, 
the  amount  of  the  bill  was  reduced. 
Again,  I  congratulate  the  chairman  for 
the  conscientious  work  which  he  has 
done.  I  al.so  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
men of  the  two  special  subcommittees: 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  [Mr. 
PastoreI  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority IMr.  HillL  They  have  done  a 
fine  job. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  IMr,  Bible  1,  who  has 
.served  so  well  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Power  Marketing  ARencies  Subcommit- 
tee while  our  honored  and  beloved  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  has  been  disabled.  I  also  thank 
the  rankine  minority  member  of  that 
subcommitt<>o.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mu.ndtI,  for  his  valuable 
efforts. 

My  special  appreciation  goes  to  the 
dedicated  work  of  the  committee  staff. 
Ken  Bousquet.  Paul  Eaton,  and  Earl 
Cooi>er  of  the  majority  staff,  and  Ed  King 
of  the  minority  staff.  They  have  pro- 
vided talented  and  capable  assistance  for 
which  we  are  deeply  appreciative. 


GREAT  SOCIETY  PRIORITIES 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  writ- 
ing in  the  Augu.st  5.  1966.  issue  of  Com- 
monweal niapazine.  Prof.  Seymour  Mel- 
man  of  Columbia  University  offers  a  pro- 
vocative analysis  of  the  cost  to  Great 
Society  priorities  now  being  taken  by  our 
heavy  allocation  of  resources  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Melman's  article  raises  a  serious 
question  as  U)  whether  a  society  can  af- 
ford to  di-ssipate  valuable  resources  In  a 
highly  doubtful  venture  abroad  while  ne- 
glecting  urgent   priorities   at  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, entitled  'Great  Society  Priorities," 
be  printed  at  this  ponit  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows : 

Great  Society  PRioBrriES 
I  By  Sevmour  Melman,  professor  of  Industrial 

engineering  at  Columbia,  author  of  "The 

Depleted  Society"  (Holt.  Rlnehart)  ) 

The  myth  of  the  United  States  as  an  "afflu- 
eiu  society"  is  dead.     The  nation  now  must 


face  the  stem  reality  of  the  economic  pri- 
orities problem:  making  a  choice  about  what 
comes  first.  This  Is  an  unfamiliar  idea  to 
many  Americans,  for  we  have  long  been 
taught  that  the  United  States  Is  rich  enough 
to  aCFord  whatever  It  wants  to  do. 

Only  a  year  ago,  Dr,  Gardner  Ackley.  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  told  us  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
choose  between  guns  and  butter  as  a  result 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  placed  the  prestige  of  his 
ofBce  behind  the  public  declaration  that  the 
United  States  Is  an  affluent  society  and  can 
afford  as  much  defense  and  space  spending 
as  It  wishes  to  have. 

By  January  1966  an  unfamiliar  drama  was 
being  enacted  in  Washington.  It  was  budget 
time,  and  the  President,  with  his  aides,  was 
seeking  ways  of  reducing  nonmilitary  ex- 
penditures so  that  the  prior  military 
budget  and  Vietnam  war  operations  could  be 
funded  at  expected  levels.  The  main  casu- 
alty of  the  budget  pruning  was  the  whole 
gamut  of  social  Investments  for  human  bet- 
terment, from  "war  on  poverty"  to  fulfillment 
of  the  so-called  "Great  Society"  program. 

The  Administration  requests  for  hcusiug, 
health  care,  and  education  did  not  even  meet 
by  as  much  as  10  percent  the  additional  na- 
tional expenditures  needed  to  bring  the  work 
In  these  areas  up  to  decent  standards.  New 
research  projects  In  the  biological  and  phy- 
slc£il  sciences  were  scheduled  for  a  cut  of 
about  one-third.  The  budget  cutting  ex- 
tended to  the  school  milk  program,  where  the 
White  House  ordered  (and  the  Congress  re- 
stored!) an  80  percent  cut  from  last  year's 
spending  of  about  $110  million.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  literally,  tried  to  finance  a  part  of 
his  war  In  Vietnam  by  taking  milk  out  of  the 
mouths  of  children! 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  unprece- 
dented zeal  by  the  federal  government  for 
cutting  civilian  spending?  The  principal  clue 
Is  given  In  the  following  brief  summary  of 
the  main  Great  Society  budget  priorities. 
The  ordinary  military  budget  for  the  next 
year  Is  to  be  about  $50  billion.  The  Vietnam 
war  Is  approaching  a  cost  of  $24  billion  a  year. 
The  apace  race  to  the  moon  now  requires  $5 
billion  per  year.  These  budget  items  total 
$79  billion  a  year — more  than  three-fourths 
of  our  tax  payments — and  leaves  very  little 
for  everjrthlng  else. 

The  U.S.  Gross  National  Product  (GNP) 
Is  now  somewhat  more  than  $725  billion  a 
year.  Nevertheless,  while  the  United  States 
Is  rich.  It  Is  not  Infinitely  rich.  Our  enor- 
mous GNP  tends  to  overshadow  the  fact  that 
an  important  part  of  this  money  is  paj-ment 
for  economically  parasitic  activity  rather 
than  for  productive  growth.  Military  and 
space  work  Is  paid  for,  but  yields  a  product 
which  cannot  be  used  for  further  produc- 
Uon  or  as  part  of  the  cturent  level  of  living 
By  this  functional  test  mUitary  work  Is  par- 
asitic since  It  only  uses  up  manpower  and 
materials.  The  contrasrt  is  productive 
growth:  producing  goods  or  services  that  can 
be  used  for  further  production  or  for  the 
present  level  of  living.  A  printing  press 
multiplies  Its  worth  many  times  over  in  its 
products. 

The  concentration  of  skilled  brains  and 
hands  In  the  United  States  on  parasitic 
growth  explains  why  Watts  e-xplodes  while 
the  growth  of  GNP  is  celebrated  in  Wash- 
ington. Although  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct rises,  the  number  of  physicians  in  private 
practice  per  thousand  of  our  population  has 
been  declining.  A  Medicare  bill  is  passed 
but  cannot  be  fulfilled  because  the  doctors 
and  nurses  to  do  it  simply  do  not  exist. 
The  nation  needs  about  150  medical  schools 
far  a  decent  level  of  health  care:  13  new 
medical  schools  have  been  budgeted  In  the 
whole  country. 

WhUe  the  GNP  has  been  rising,  the  num- 
ber of  slum  dweUings  In  New  York  City  has 
been  Incxeajsing  year  by  year. 


While  the  GNP  grows.  Important  parts  of 
U.S.  civilian  Industry  are  becoming  obsolete 
because  of  Inadequate  reequipment  and 
modernization.  (For  a  general  anaJ>-sls  of 
the  depletion  process  see  S.  Melman.  "Our 
Depleted  Society.") 

While  the  GNP  has  been  rising,  largely  be- 
cause of  government  outlays  for  economically 
parasitic  work,  the  international  value  of 
the  dollar  Is  being  Jeopardized  by  sustained 
out-flow  of  Treasury  gold  to  pay  for  mili- 
tary operations  abroad. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  GNP  rises,  21 
major  cities  are  n.'oned  In  an  official  report 
as  probable  sites  of  Watts-type  rebellions. 

What  Is  the  effect  of  the  repeated  claim,  by 
Administration  spokesmen  and  apologists, 
tliat  we  can  have  both  g-jris  and  butter  be- 
cause we  are  an  "ftlBuent  society?"  This 
myth  serves  as  a  cover,  as  a  smoke  screen. 
for  the  operation  of  a  power-extending  man- 
agerial complex  in  the  federal  government. 

THE    POHT1CO-MANAGERI.^L    COMPLEX 

Traditionally,  the  chiefs  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Executive  branch  have  been  politi- 
cal officials  whose  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
us  as  citizens  has  been  governed  by  the 
system  of  laws  and  due  process  based  upon 
tiae  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  same  officials  of  the  federal  government 
now  relate  to  the  American  people  as  the 
managers  of  the  largest  economic  decision- 
making unit  in  the  land.  The  combination 
of  the  m.anagerial  relationship  of  employer 
to  employee,  and  political  relationship  of 
government  to  citizen,  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  people,  is  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

The  federal  government  now  employs 
directly  5.7  million  people  (2.6  million  civil- 
ians and  3.1  million  in  the  armed  forces). 
The  federal  Executive  controls  the  work  of  8 
million  other  Americari£ — employees  of  nom- 
inally private  enterprises  under  federal  man- 
agerial control.  This  means  that  the  eco- 
nomic lives  of  13  million  Americans  In  gov- 
ernment and  in  industry  are  now  controlled 
directly  by  the  tcp  managers  who  head  the 
federal  Executive. 

Numbers  ..lone  understate  the  importance 
of   these   13  million  Americans,  for  they  in- 
tli  de  more  than  half  of  the  research  engi- 
neers and  scientists  of  the  nation,  and  a  large 
block   of  highly-skilled  people   in   all   other 
occupational  classifications.     As  a  result,  the 
top  managers  of  the  federal   Executive  now 
control   one   of   the   largest   single  blocks   of 
economic  industrial  resources  in  the  world. 
In  various  theories  of  Industrial  capitalist 
society,    government    h.os    been    described    as 
favoring  or  identifying  with  business  man- 
agement       These     theories     require     funda- 
mental revision,  for  the  federal  government 
is    now,    Itself,    the    biggest    of    big    business 
management,   ruling  over  the   largest  single 
enterprise  in  the  land.     Like  other  big  busi- 
ness managements,   the  chiefs  of  the  state 
managerial  complex  strive  to  maintain  and 
extend    their    decision    power — by    enlarging 
the   activity,   the   number   of  employees,   the 
size  of  the  capital  investment,  and  by  ruling 
over  more  and  more  subsidiary  managements. 
Tliis  understanding  of  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  state  m.inagerial  complex  goee  a 
long  way  to  explain  behavior  that  otherwise 
Is  Inexplicable.     Spending  $24  billion  a  year 
for  operating  the  Vietnam  war  Is  difficult  to 
explain  via  classical  theories  about  overseas 
behavior  of  government  in  regard  to  protect- 
ing trade  or  investments.    Tnere  Is  no  present 
or  predictable  trade  or   investment   pattern, 
either   In   Vietnam   or   in   ne.arby   countries, 
which  could  Justify  an  annual  expenditure 
of  as  much  as  $24  billion  a  year.     Neither 
can  this  huge  outlay  be  explained  simply  as 
a  result  of  long  standing  cold-war  rivalries. 
This   enormous  outlay   of   money   and   man- 
power, however,  becomes  more  Intelligible  if 
Interpreted    as   a   contribution    to   extending 
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deci3i  'o  power  F-'f  the  war  tn  Vietnam  •*- 
tenUi  t:ie  decision  power  of  me  V3.  8t»t* 
man.i^erUl  complex  abroad  while  al«o  afford- 
ing :.-esh  opportuniuea  for  exteudlug  the 
scope  and  intenalty  of  eooQomlc  and  other 
con --r-  13  at  home  Thus,  the  federal  govern- 
ment s  •  guldeimei"  policy  enables  the  Execu- 
uve  bfinch— without  an  Act  of  CoagreBS  or 
ExecuUve  Order,  and  wltiiout  any  form  of 
due  process— to  regulate  wages,  prlcee.  clvll- 
Un  capital  investment,  and  the  How  of  cApl- 
tal  abroad  A  seizure  of  decision  power  of 
this  scope  u  without  precedent  In  the  his- 
tory -if  the  United  States 

Pl..-  several  years  there  has  b^n  a  growing 
aw.treness  of  the  Irrationality  of  piling  up 
nuclear  overkill  power  we  can  now  deliver 
8  tori  of  TNT  equivalent  per  person  on  the 
planet  No  one  Is  about  to  discover  how  to 
kill  people  or  destroy  communities  more  than 
once  Nevertheless,  the  .pending  of  as  much 
as  «21  bUllon  a  year  for  the  further  pUeup 
of  overkill  p-rmn  conUnue*  This  military 
irrationality.  p»rtlculArly  in  th«  han.U  of  a 
Sec-et.iry  o:  Defeiiae  who  pracuces  •cost  ef- 
fecMveness.-  defies  explanation  by  ordlOAry 
criteria  Once  however,  we  understaJid  the 
functioning  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  an 
important  member  of  a  sute  managerliil 
complex  that  accumulates  decision  power. 
thei.  tiie  continued  spending  of  addlUonal 
billions  for  overltlll  Is  explicable.  These  bil- 
lions of  annual  spending  malnUin  control 
ove'  A  great  network  of  subsidiary  Arms  with 
mUUons  of  employees.  By  the  test  of  mili- 
tary efficiency  the  overkill  expenditure  Is  pre- 
posterous By  the  test  of  servicing  the  deci- 
sion-power reqiUrements  of  the  stAte  man- 
ageri.il  complex  the  overkill  expenditure  U 
sen.-:bli?  ,       , 

The  power  drive  of  the  federal  Executive  Is 
n:.t  a  •plot."  Rather  It  la  a  consequence  of 
a  built-la  profetslonal-occupaUonal  eri tenon. 
A  muiager  who  refuses  to  enlarge  his  deci- 
sion power  cr  who  acts  to  diminish  such 
power  is  regarded  as  aberrant,  hence  incom- 

War  making  abroad  and  war  preparation  at 
home  are  emphasized  by  Amerlca-s  state 
managerial  machine,  as  against  civlllan-pro- 
ducuve  acUvltles.  not  only  because  of  re- 
ceived Ideological  and  power  conOlcts.  but 
also  be.-ause  the  military  operations  are  the 
ones  that  least  collide  with  existing  civilian 
?rms  while  producing  maximum  extension 
of  new  decision  power    at  home  and  abroad. 

This  professional  CK-cupatlonal  ImpeniUve 
for  wider  , successful!  managing,  and  not  a 
failure  of  Individual  intelligence,  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  insistent  preoccupaUon  of  the  fed- 
eral E\--utive  with  military -baaed  policies  at 
home  and  abroad  It  is  this  occup«Uonally- 
ba^ed  priority  which  biases  senior  ofHclaU 
against  considering  alternatlTe,  but  leas 
power-extending  policies  at  home  and 
abroad  Once  great  managerial  bodies  are 
set  in  moUon  along  conventional  power-ex- 
tending lines.  It  Is  not  feasible  for  single  In- 
dividuals to  turn  them  aside  by  their  own 
decision  Por  in  that  case  the  sli.tfle  Individ- 
ual Is  resisted  by  the  managerial  hierarchy  as 
a  whiile  as  an  aberrant  tyf>e 

The  state  mana(?ertal  machine  has  a  selec- 
Uve  preference  '.■->t  pmblem  solutions  that 
also  wrve  to  extend  their  decision- power  over 
people  For  example  many  alternaUves  have 
been  prop.«ed  tor  operating  a  military  draft; 
from  'he  wh  >le  array  of  poesibllltles  Rob- 
ert McNamara  selected  the  Idea  of  universal 
service  Huch  a  system  would  end  the  dls- 
crlmlnallun  in  selective  Service  based  upon 
deferring  university  studenu  The  universal 
aervlce  prop<j«ai  wiuld  also  give  McNamara 
and  his  associates  control  over  the  use  of 
about  Ave  million  young  men  at  a  time — at 
borne  and  abroad  Independently  of  what- 
ever motlvaUun  might  have  moved  Mr  Mc- 
Namara to  this  propoaal.  one  effect  Is  pre- 
dictable It  spells  an  enormous  extension  of 
AdmlnlstraUan  decision-power  over  our  lives! 


Again,  thu  sort  of  behavior  of  the  VJS.  gov- 
ernments  top  noana^ers  does  not  reflect  a 
••plot"  Rather,  the  powerful  thrust  for  ever 
more  mauagerlaJ  control  Is  the  normal,  proper 
behavior  lor  the  chiefs  of  great  managerial 
hierarchies  What  Is  new  is  that  the  men  at 
the  top  of  the  federal  KxecuUve  have  also 
become  the  direct  managers  of  their  uwn 
economic-Industrial  empire.  To  the  extent 
that  they  bend  their  poliucal  choices  to  serve 
the  managerial  extension  requirement  -to 
that  extent  are  the  foreign  and  domesUc 
policies  of  the  U  3.  government  driven  in  a 
warlike  direction. 

The  normal  functioning  of  the  state  man- 
agerial complex  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Is  thus  a  prime  source  of  sustained 
concentration  of  American  poUcy  abroad  on 
mllltsLTy-bitsed  strategies,  and  of  the  priority 
that  Is  given  at  home  to  military  industry. 
military  technology,  military  orgarUzaUon. 
military  Ideology,  and  to  poUUcal  Ideology  In 
support  of  all  thcM  actlvltlM. 

cBANctNO  paioarms 
These  analyse*  suKgest  two  critical  re- 
qulremenu  for  moving  our  country  toward 
pence  American  pro-people  and  pro-peace 
politics  must  pr<x;lalm  first  priority  In  the 
use  of  money  and  manpower  for  the  press- 
ing needs  of  our  own  people  The  big  cities 
of  th*  United  States,  where  two  out  of  three 
Americans  live,  are  concentration  points  of 
physical  deterioration  and  pressing  race 
problems  In  order  to  repair  urban  deteri- 
oration, and  to  bring  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  all  our  people,  the  American  people 
require  at  least  $55  billion  a  year  of  odd<- 
rional  annual  Investment  for  their  most 
pressing  needs  tl5  billion  per  year  to  elimi- 
nate slum  housing.  $8  billion  per  year  to 
rnUe  the  level  of  health  services.  »25  billion 
per  year  of  additional  education  spending 
and  •?  billion  more  per  year  for  city  transit 
and  water  supplies  Assuming  ta.OOO  as  the 
average  cost  of  a  man -year  of  work,  these 
productive  capital  investments  will  generate 
more  than  6  million  new  civilian  Jobs 

This  priority  policy  means  that  Watts 
com«s  before  Vietnam:  Harlem  comee  before 
the  space  race:  the  South  Side  cornea  be- 
fore an  antlballlstlcs  missiles  system:  De- 
troit and  Oakland  come  before  overkill. 
First  priority  for  equal  economic  opportu- 
nity for  our  people  means  that  ending  the 
slums,  medical  care,  good  schools,  and  Job 
opportunities  for  our  own  people  are  more 
Important  than  boWterlng  dictators  in  Viet- 
nam The  future  of  America  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  way  we  cope  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  great  cltlea — where  most  of 
us  live-— reganllafa  of  what  happens  in  Vlet- 
ruun 

First  priority  far  our  own  people  has  vivid 
meaning  In  every  great  metropolis  of  our 
country  New  York  City  alone,  for  example, 
needs  more  than  94  billion  a  year  for  each 
of  the  next  ten  years  if  it  Is  to  do  a  serious 
Job  of  replacing  lU  abominable  slum  dwell- 
ings Bringing  education  and  health  care  in 
the  city  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  »111 
surely  cost  at  least  II  billion  more  per  year 
In  lB6»-fl7  the  whole  city  budget  amounts 
to  M  5  billion  So  New  York  City  alone 
needs  W  billion  more  per  year  for  the  most 
essential  needs  of  its  people. 

Where  can  the  money  com*  from?  Right 
now  there  Un  t  a  chance  of  getting  this  sort 
of  money  from  Increased  taxation  Money 
of  this  amount  mtist  come  to  the  City  by 
transferring  Uxlng  p<iwer  that  has  been  ar- 
rogated by  the  federal  government  back  to 
the  City  u>  be  used  fuc  Its  purp<:«e8  The 
basic  needs  of  the  nations  large  cities  re- 
quire at  lea*t  MS  billion  of  new  money  for 
housing  educaUon.  and  health  Therefore 
federal  taxes  should  be  reduced  >66  bUllon 
with  that  much  taxing  power  to  be  tapped 
by  our  dtlea  and  state*. 


I  am  not  implying  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment be  left  without  responsibility  for  do- 
mestic economic  development.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  federal  government  la  needed  t.. 
sponsor  economic  development  for  the  Ap- 
palttcluas  and  the  MiseUslppls  and  other  aretus 
that  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  initiate  cuu- 
structlve  development  for  their  people  Bu' 
this  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  great  cltle.s 
of  the  Umted  States  Here  there  Is  sufHclen- 
talent  for  doing  the  necessary  work — pro- 
vided that  the  taxing  power  now  held  by  the 
federal  government  la  the  amount  of  at  least 
$56  billion  a  year  Is  freed  to  be  used  by  th.- 
governments  of  the  great  cities  fur  prlont;. 
economic  purposes. 

This  reduction  could  be  done  over  a  flve- 
year  period,  in  annual  Increments  of  $6.  $7  5 
$115.    $14  0.    and    $17    billion       Under    thi 
Constitution    (Art.    1.    Sec.    10)    the   govern- 
ments of  the  states  i  and  cities)  are  forbidden 
to  make  foreign  treaties  or  to  raise  armies. 
The  governments  of  the  cities  and  the  state-s 
may   not   commit   uur   men   and    money   for 
the  support  of  foreign  dictators  or  for  foreign 
military  adventures      No  city  or  state  gov- 
ernment is  empowered   to  establish  a  C.I.A. 
abroad     With  one  stroke  the  act  of  reducing 
the  federal  money  power  would  make  possible 
constructive   economic    development    In   our 
great  metropolitan  centers,  while  also  revers- 
ing the  dangerous  accumulation  of  decision 
power  by  Americas  state  managerial  machine. 
(Many    Americans   will   have   to  rertse   their 
view  of  the  proper  role  of  federal  government. 
During  the  1930-1950  period  the  Issue  about 
government   was:    should    federal    power   be 
used    as   an    instrument    of   community    re- 
sponsibility to  look  after   people  or  Instltu- 
tloaa  that  could  not  help  themeelves?    Today, 
the    Issue    is      how    much    centralization   of 
power  Is  compatible  with  freedom  In  society'  i 
New  priorities  fur  America,  and  the  decen- 
tralization  of    government   power  to   Imple- 
ment them,  are  natural   attractions  for  the 
mayors  of  Metropolis  and  for  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of   citizens   who   require   that   we  stop 
the  deterioration  of  our  cities  and  give  first 
place  to  fulfilling  the  promise  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  our  people 

Once  new  priorities  have  been  determined 
and  the  means  for  Implementing  them  havp 
been  agreed,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  for- 
mulate and  Implement  allied  poUclea  at  home 
and  abroad  that  are  consistent  with  these 
new  priorities.  The  military  budget  can  be 
reduced.  International,  controlled  disarma- 
ment will  be  encouraged  The  United  States. 
with  constructive  policies  at  home  will  be  able 
to  share  in  the  support  of  economic  develop- 
ment, instead  of  dictators,  abroad 

These  two  proposals  are  part  of  the  same 
policy,  giving  new  hope  for  peace — for  life 
and  liberty  In  this  land. 


October  10,  1966 
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DEATH  OP^  C    BI.AKK  HIESTER 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent tragedy  in  oar  State  has  personally 
affected  me  not  only  because  of  the  death 
of  one  of  my  very  good  friends  but  also 
because  his  loss  is  a  definitt-  blow  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  peoplc-to-people  pro- 
grams originating  in  Colorado 

C  Blake  Hlester,  a  prominent  Denver 
lawyer  and  a  person  of  warmth  and  great 
capability,  lost  his  footing  and  fell  to  his 
death  during  a  mountain-climbing  ex- 
pedition with  his  son  on  Long's  Peak 

Blake  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  in 
Denver  of  the  people-to-people  program 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  inU-r- 
national  understanding  He  was  chai:- 
man  of  the  Denver-Brest  committee  dur- 
ing its  initial  stages  and  was  instrumei  - 
tal  in  esUbllshlng  this  particular  sister 
city    program      His    leadership    In    th'' 


people-to-people  program  was  truly  out- 
standinfT  and  he  was  genuinely  Interested 
ir.  building  bridges  of  friendship"  on  an 
iiuernat.onal  level.  He  was  a  personal 
diplomat  for  our  country  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
grams. 

Blake  obtained  his  bacuelor  of  arts 
degree  from  ihe  University  of  Colorado 
m  1940.  He  attended  Catholic  Univer- 
s  ty  Law  School  and  received  his  bache- 
l,,r  of  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Denver  Law  School  in  1949. 

He  entered  the  Army  as  a  private  in 
I'Ul  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  before 
ins  duscharge  in  1947.  He  took  part  in 
Uie  invasion  of  France  in  1944.  His  serv- 
ico  in  France  with  the  military  police 
a-d  the  American  military  government 
led  to  his  decoration  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  French  people  in  the  combat 
area  After  the  war  he  was  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Claims  Department  in  Paris 
and  helped  draft  .some  of  the  treaties  set- 
tling disputes  that  arose  from  the  war. 

He  married  Jeannine  Dessertenne,  a 
French  citizen  and  resident  of  Paris, 
France,  now  an  American  citizen,  in  1945. 
Their  five  children  arc;  Richard  18, 
Charline  17.  Daniel  14,  Patrick  12.  and 

Philip  5.  .        .        „ 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Int^r-American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Colorado  Bar  Association,  Den- 
ver Bar  Association,  and  Law  Club  of 
Denver.  He  served  as  president  of  many 
organizations  in  Denver  and  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  several  prominent 
corporations. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  POLITICAL 
PX3RTUNES 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Newsman 
Howard  K.  Smith,  writing  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  Washington  on  October  9,  has 
analyzed  the  popular  idea  being  bandied 
about  in  the  public  media  that  our  Presi- 
dent's fortunes  have  declined.  Not  so. 
says  Smith,  who  makes  the  point  that 
the  course  of  action  which  President 
Johnson  has  taken  in  both  Vietnam  and 
in  the  civil  rights  field  here  at  home  have 
a  cood  chance  of  being  confirmed  as  wise 
courses  of  statecraft,  while  our  economic 
condition  remains  strong  and  flexible 
despite  much  talk  to  the  contrary  in 
some  quarters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson's  Wise  Statbcrajt 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
When  a  poUUcal  truism  becomes  so  widely 
accepted  that  people  st<^  queeUonlng  it,  it 
Is  time  to  begin  doubting  It.  The  mtxt 
thoroughly  solidified  political  theme  of  thU 
year  Is  that  President  Johnson's  fortunes 
have  declined  nearly  dlsastrouflly.  No  maga- 
zine has  failed  to  commlsalon  Itself  an  ar- 
ticle about  this  melancholy  turn,  and  no 
commentator  has  neglected  to  analyze  It  to 
pieces 

But  Is  It  so?     Well,  not  entirely.     The  b«B* 
way    to    put    It    might    be    to    say    of    the 


Preeldenf 8  poUtlcal  fortunes  what  Churchill 
once  said  of  democracy — his  situation  la  the 
worst  there  Is.  except  for  everybody  else's. 

For  example.  It  looks  Increasingly  as 
though  the  Preeldenfs  side  may  lose  the  oH- 
year  elections— without  the  RepubUcanB  win- 
ning them.  II  the  Democrats  lose  25  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
Is  bereft  of  his  great  voting  leverage  In  Con- 
grees.  But  the  gain  by  the  Republicans 
would  not  even  restore  them  to  the  position 
of  permanent  Inferiority  they  started  with 
In  1964.  Even  If  the  Republicans  win  40 
seats,    they   will   only   be    back   where    they 

^rere hardly    a    triumph.     That    may     not 

mean  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  predicted,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  G.OP.  But  It  would  be  a  pretty 
unhappy  starting  poslUon  for  the  greater 
battles  of  1968,  with  the  President  commen- 
surately  weU  off  for  opening  the  affray. 

Moreover,  all  that  Is  capable  of  national 
Interpretation  In  the  fragmented  o£f-year 
primaries  shows  tides  at  work  which  promise 
Republicans  a  lot  of  philosophical  trouble. 
Increasingly  a  national  leader  of  strong  mod- 
erate stamp  Is  being  propelled  to  the  top. 
But  Increasingly  the  party  Itself  Is  gravitat- 
ing towards  the  right.  While  Gov.  Romney 
looks  better  and  better  as  a  national  chief, 
men  who  agree  with  him  are  being  rejected, 
like  Gov.  Smylle  of  Idaho  who  was  ousted  in 
his  party's  primary  In  favor  of  an  ultra- 
conservative.  Prom  Ronald  Reagan  in  Cali- 
fornia across  Buz  Lukens  In  Ohio  to  Steve 
Derounlan  In  New  York  State,  men  identified 
with  the  Goldwater  disaster  of  1964  are  being 
renominated  for  office.  The  party  is  in  seri- 
ous danger  of  having  a  candidate  without  a 
party  on  his  side,  or  a  party  unable  to  ac- 
commodate Its  national  leader. 

In  the  South,  the  one  region  where  1964 
brought  strong  new  GOP  organizations,  the 
party  now  threatens  to  come  unstuck.  Dis- 
sident Democrats  have  outflanked  promising 
new  Republican  nominees  on  their  right 
wing — John  Rarlck  In  Louisiana.  Jim  John- 
son in  Arkansas,  and  George  Wallace,  by 
proxy.  In  Alabama.  If  Wallace  carries  out 
his  Intention  to  run  for  President  In  1968. 
Republican  hopes  of  winning  enough  votes 
to  beat  President  Johnson  will  dissolve 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Issues  that  trouble 
the  nation  today  have  every  prospect  of  going 
the  President's  way  In  1968.  We  tend  to  feel 
sorry  for  our  plight  now  In  Viet  Nam.  But 
perspective  may  make  It  clear  that  1966  was 
the  year  when  the  Communists  came  closest 
to  winning,  but  then  lost  Irretrievably.  The 
prospect  of  a  drastic  turn  against  them  or  in 
favor  of  negotiation  Is  almost  a  probability 
At  home  the  present  disaster  in  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  Is  bound  to  be  a  temporary 
thing.  A  minority  stuck  with  a  mere  10  per- 
cent of  voting  power  cannot  long  pursue  the 
course  of  racial  isolationism  pursued  by  its 
new  demagogic  leaders.  At  the  same  time. 
In  a  world  of  mainly  colored  people,  the 
U.8.  cannot  fall  to  assure  Negroes  of  equal 
status. 

In  short,  the  courses  the  President  Is  crit- 
icized for  In  Viet  Nam  and  In  Civil  Rights 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  confirmed  as 
wise  courses  of  statecraft. 

This  thing  many  people  worry  most  about, 
the  state  of  the  economy.  Is  probably  the 
least  difficult  long  range  problem.  Prices 
have  risen  here,  but  only  8  percent  In  six 
years  compared  to  Increases  of  from  17  to  39 
percent  registered  by  West  European  coun- 
tries. The  economic  growth  rate  Is  excellent. 
A  downttim.  11  It  began,  would  be  pretty 
easy  to  pull  out  of. 

In  a  sentence.  In  our  untidy  imperfect 
world  of  sometime  trends,  the  President's  Is 
about  the  best  political  position  around. 
Some  groasly  unpredictable  event — like  a 
Chinese  invaalon  of  Viet  Nam— could  alter  It, 
but  Insofar  aa  present  actualities  Indicate 
future  developments,  the  magazines  would 
be  wlae  to  deUy  preparaUons  for  that  fu- 


neral;  the  corpse  may  be  too  busy  to  take 
part. 


NORRIS    COTTON— LIKE  ANNEALED 
IRON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  several  days  ago  to  make 
the  keynote  address  at  the  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  in  Concord, 
N.H.,  where  I  was  introduced  by  my  good 
friend.  Norris  Cotton. 

This  event  was  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor  by  that 
paper's  veteran  political  reporter,  Leon 
W.  "Andy"  Anderson.  The  only  fault  I 
can  find  with  the  article  is  that  it  is  about 
the  introducer  and  not  the  speaker. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  because 
Andy  Anderson  has  caught  so  well  the 
spirit  and  personality  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsiiire,  I  want  to  share 
his  column  with  the  Senate. 

Talking  with  me  about  Senator  Cot- 
ton. Mr.  Aiiderson  said : 

Cotton  has  long  been  one  of  our  stalwarts. 
He's  the  sort  who  has  had  his  ups  and  downs, 
and  like  annealed  iron,  is  the  better  for  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  column  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  State's  Mt  Beat 
(By  Leon  W.  Anderson) 
There's  only  one  Sen.  Norris  Cotton — and 
perhaps  It's  Just  as  well. 

He  purred  in  high  gear  in  Introducing  the 
keynote  speaker  at  this  week's  Republican 
State  Convention. 

So  much  so  that  a  young  reporter,  new  to 
our  poUtlcal  arena,  asked  us  twice,  in  whis- 
pers, if  we  were  stire  that  Cotton  was  not 
himself  the  keynoter. 

We  smiled.  It  was  only  Cotton  at  his  best. 
He  always  spouts  like  a  village  pump  when 
introducing  distinguished  guests  to  Republi- 
can gatherings  and  most  folks  like  it  that 
wav. 

Cotton  Is  soothing.  He  can  make  Republi- 
cans feel  good  without  saying  much  of  any- 
thing. He's  a  born  orator  and  can  toss  plati- 
tudes so  they  mirage  pie-in-the-sky  and 
moonlight  on  the  pumpkins. 

But  Cotton's  not  a  softie  He's  a  coldly 
practical  politician  from  way  back,  having 
learned  his  political  ABC's  from  the  late  Sen. 
George  Hlgglns  Moses,  one  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's all-time  great  spokesmen  at 
Washington. 

Cotton's  candor  Is  enlightening.  He  told 
the  convention  delegates  that  for  a  first  time 
since  1962  he  has  become  "completely  con- 
vinced and  completely  optimistic  we  will  win 
New  Hampshire  back  into  the  Republican 
column." 

Cotton  disclosed  he  got  that  way  by  view- 
ing the  party's  four  top  nominees  on  a  tele- 
vision panel'program  last  Sunday  night.  He 
said  the  way  they  shaped  up  gave  him  the 
new  feeling. 

All  of  which  means,  of  course,  that  Sen. 
Cotton  was  like  most  Republicans  In  1964 
when  they  did  not  think  ex-Sen.  Goldwater 
could  drag  the  party  out  of  the  wilderness. 
Cotton  again  called  upon  the  Republican 
state  Legislature  to  kill  a  law  permltUng 
"straight  ticket"  voting  In  elections. 

He  said  this  RepubUcan  political  device 
haa  boomeranged  against  the  GOP  In  recent 
years.  Cotton  said  the  Democrats  have  made 
hay  by  telling  adherents  to  vote  a  straight 
ballot,  with  a  single  cross,  to  avoid  "spoUlng 
your  ballot." 
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Cotton  said  the  same  thing  two  years  a«o. 
And  he  said  the  same  thin?  21  years  ago 
when  he  was  SpeaJter  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee 


COST  OP  VIETNAM  WAR  RISES 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  Prpsldent.  the 
rlsli'.^  cost  iif  the  Vietnam  war  in  lives 
lost  nn  both  sides  Is  graphically  por- 
trayed in  an  article  appearing  In  the  Sun- 
day. October  9.  WashlnRton  Past  under 
the  byline  of  Mr  OeorKe  C  Wilson. 
I  continue  to  feel  that  we  are  on  the 


have  equipment  produced.  Preeldent  John- 
song  declalon  agalnat  acUvlaUng  reservtata 
for  fear  of  alarming  the  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  forced  the  Army  to 
put  aside  its  contingency  plana  for  wars  like 
Vietnam  and  transform  combat  divisions  into 
training  camps  for  trainees. 

Olven  enough  time,  this  Johnson-Mc- 
Namara  manpower  system  could  build  the 
forces  to  the  desired  level  But  Pre«ldent 
Johnson  will  have  to  be  persuaded  that  going 
above  400  000  men  will  pay.  His  present 
IncllnaUon   appears   to  be   to  level   off. 

The  fact— and  It  is  a  fact— that  the  Penta- 
gon has  not  decided  yet  what  the  force  level 
should  be  after  mld-19«7  Illustrates  the  cut- 


wron«  course  In  Vietnam      There  Is  no     and-try  nature  of  United  Statee  strategy  in 

US    commitment     combatUng    this    Hrst     'war    of    liberation." 


US  Interest  nor  any 
that  justifies  the  heavy  los-ses  which  our 
men  are  experlencln*;  and  the  even  nore 
extensive  devastation  that  is  lielng 
visited  on  the  people  of  Vietnam  be<ause 
of  our  sfrowlnK  mlUUry  Involvement. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  ponder  thoughtfully  the  words  and 
the  statistics  contained  In  Mr  Wilson's 
article  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WHcai  Do  Wi  Oo  Next  is  thi  TrT-ro»-T*T 

Wa«? 

(By  George  C    Wilson.  Washington  Poet  staff 

writer) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  3  McNaaaara 
makes  his  eighth  on-the-spot  asaeaam.'nt  of 
the  Vietnam  war  this  week  to  help  formu- 
late the  answer  to  the  key  question  "Where 
do   we   go   from   here?" 

The  sobering  backdrop  for  the  dlficua- 
Bloiis  wiuch  will  shape  the  answer  is  the  rec- 
ord of  two  years  of  his  controlled  escalation. 
or  tlt-for-tat.  war  strategy. 

President  Johnson  Implemented  the  strat- 
egy Aug  4  and  5.  1964.  when  he  ordered  Navy 
planea  to  bomb  North  Vietnamese  coaatal 
bases  and  patrol  boats  in  retaliation  for  a 
•econd  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boata 
on  two  United  States  destroyers  In  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin. 

At  the  time  of  that  Incident,  there  were 
fewer  than  23  000  United  SUtea  servicemen 
In  South  Vietnam.  Congreaa.  on  Aug.  10. 
1964,  set  the  stage  for  escalation  by  adopUng 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It  pledgee 
cocgreaslor.al  support  of  the  President  for 
"all  neuesaary  a:ie.4sures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  Against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  .'jrtiier  aggression." 

Now  the  official  t^.ta.  •-■>'  Uiiltad  SUtea 
aervicemen  In  Vietnam  U  316.400 

This  14-fold  increase  In  manpower  la  atUl 
on  the  way  up  It  will  hit  the  400.000 
mark  by  mld-l9«7  under  present  Pentagon 
plans  What  the  troop  commltnaent  should 
be  after  that  Is  one  of  the  decisions  to  be 
made  partly  on  the  basis  of  talks  this  week 
between  McNamara  and  hla  military  lead- 
era  in  the  field 

If  It  IS  agreed  that  Inflltratlon  of  troopa 
from  North  to  South  Vietnam  must  be 
sharply  reduced,  military  conunanders  feel 
that  they  must  have  a  force  of  between 
flOO  000  and  750  000  men. 

What  Army  Oen  William  C  Westmore- 
land military  rommander  In  Vietnam,  re- 
questa  in  the  way  of  men.  and  what  the 
services  .-an  give  him  are  two  different  Qg- 
urea  Despite  McNamara*  disclaimers,  the 
buildup  of  forces  in  Vietnam  has  not  been 
as  fast  as  Westmoreland  wanted  Whether 
Uve  lag  was  cr^K-lal  to  his  battle  plans  Is 
something    historians    will    argue    about 

As  In  the  past  the  pace  of  any  future 
buildup  wl.;  depend  much  on  how  fast  the 
services    can    train    men    for    Vietnam    and 


The  same  "show  me"  attitude  of  Mc- 
Namara and  the  President  will  also  domi- 
nate dlacuaslons  on  where  to  go  next  In  the 
air  war  The  bombing  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  Ita  advanced  billing  In  several  re- 
spect?. 

Klrst.  thousands  upon  thousanda  of  tons 
of  bombs  have  not  blasted  the  North  Viet- 
namese government  out  of  Its  militant  stance 
and    toward    the   peace   conference   table. 

Second,  it  has  not  reduced  the  Infiltration 
of  troops  from  North  to  South  Vietnam — by 
the  Pentagon's  own  admission 

Last  February.  Rep  RosniT  L.  P.  Sixrs 
(D.-Pla  )  aaked  McNamara  during  Senate  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings: 'What  do  our  forces  propoee  to  do  to 
seal  off  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail?"  (The  trail 
Is  really  a  network  of  paths  which  enemy 
troops  travel  to  get  from  North  to  South 
Vietnam  )  "Our  bombing  campaign  against 
the  North."  McNamara  responded,  "has  that 
aa  one  of  Its  primary  objectives  " 

When  this  exchange  took  place,  the  De- 
fense Department  estimated  that  the  Infiltra- 
tion rate  was  4.500  troopa  a  month  The  de- 
partment estimates  that  right  now  the  Infil- 
tration rate  la  5.000  a  month.  So  by  the 
Pentagon's  own  statistics,  the  bombing 
faUed  In  this  respect. 

In  May  of  this  year.  McNamara  backed  off 
that  Kebruary  statement  by  telling  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  convention 
here  that  the  4.500-a-month  infiltration  rate 
Is  "perhaps  three  times  the  level  of  last  year, 
but  that  doesn't  say  that  we  haven't  reduced 
the  supply  of  men  and  equipment 

"We  don't  know  what  It  would  have  been 
If  we  hadn't  been  bombing. "  McNamara  said. 


"We  never  did  believe.  "  McNamara  tola 
the  Chamber  delegates,  and  we  don't  believe 
today  that  the  price  they  pay  In  the  North 
will  destroy  their  will  to  carry  on  operations 
In  the  South  aa  a  result  of  our  bombing  " 

REASONS  roa  BOMBING 

This  raises  the  question  of  why  continue 
to  bomb  in  the  North  at  all.  McNamara  has 
siUd  there  are  three  basic  objectives  of  the 
bombing;  (1)  raise  the  morale  of  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese:  (2)  reduce  the  flow  of  Infiltra- 
tion or  increaae  its  cost;  (3)  push  Nonii 
Vietnam's  leaders  toward  the  conference 
table. 

At  most,  only  the  first  and  half  of  the 
second  of  these  objectives  have  been 
achieved.  The  Air  Force  line  Is  that  the  In- 
filtration of  suppUes  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Again— as  In  the  case  of  manpower— Mc 
Namara  and  the  President  are  reluctant  l 
escalate  the  bombing. 

As  for  going  the  warhawk  route  and  \if.Uu 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam.  M  - 
Namara  told  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  last  February:  "I  Ciin 
conceive  of  no  circumstances  in  which  their 
use  In  South  Vietnam  would  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage." 

Unfortunately.  McNamara's  past  words 
have  not  always  proved  to  be  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  course  of  the  war.  He  told  Congress 
early  this  year  that  bombing  the  i>etroleum 
centers  near  the  harbor  of  Haiphong  was 
of  no  "fundamental  consequence"  to  the 
United  States  war  effort.  They  were  bombed 
several  months  later 

But  given  President  Johnson's  attitude, 
the  signs  here  point  to  no  major  escalation 
of  the  bombing  In  the  near  future. 

trNFTED    STATES    BOMBINGS    IN    VIETNAM 

This  table  shows  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  bombing  missions 
and  sorties  flown  by  United  States  pilots  over 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  A  mission  Is  a 
group  of  airplanes  flying  a  single  attack  on  a 
target  and  back  to  a  base.  A  sortie  Is  a  lone 
airplane  making  the  attack.  The  Defense 
Department  releases  only  missions  flown  over 
North  Vietnam,  not  sorties.  But  statisticians 
figure  that  multiplying  the  number  of  mis- 
sions by  3  5  approximates  the  number  of 
sorties. 

B  52  raids  are  not  included.  As  of  Sept. 
14.  B-62s  had  fiown  5000  sorties  and  dropped 
95.000  tons  of  bombs — almost  all  in  South 
Vietnam. 


Bombings  on  North  Vietnam  this  year 


Montta 


Jsouary 

r*1iruM7_. 

Mar.-h 

Ajirll     ..»., 

May 

June ._, 
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.\u(ni*t 

S«pt«mbar. 


Total... 


Air  Foros 


2 
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<M 
4S7 
1.341 
J.  771 
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a.«o 


Navy 


2 

sa2 
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M8 

aw 
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1.019 
l,«04 
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Marines 


62 

n» 

U4 
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Mlssloo  equivalent 


Total 


4 

563 

1.184 
1,481 
1.3IS 
2,102 
2.852 
3.43S 
3.&31 


18.  MA 


In  sorties 


14 
1,935 
4,144 
MM 
i.W2 
7.357 
9,765 

urns 

12.673 


67.888 


Air  ottnckM  on  enemy  in  South  Vietnam  this  year  ' 


Jut  nary 

February.. 

MwTh 

April   

.Vl»y 

June  ...... 

July    

Ai](iia(  — 
■*mffumim. 


Tout... 


Air  Fores 


Its 
4.682 
6,9«a 
3,IM 

4,413 
5. 183 
6,260 
7,111 
7.017 


43,144 


Navy 
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3.-J33 
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8.  MS 
2,461 

m 


w 


19.063 


Marines 


74 
2,808 
3.708 
3.192 
2.841 
3.061 
4.124 
4.457 
5.188 


30,644 


ToU! 


350 
10,608 
13, 137 
9,779 
iai31 
11,797 
11.835 
11.900 
12.206 


91.743 


October  10,  1966 


BUILDUP  or  U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam 
Total  of  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam 
at   the  end  of   1960   was  773;    at   the  end   of 
1961,    1363,   and   at   the    end   of    1962    "°« 


The  following  table  of  Defense  Department 
figures  does  not  include  the  40.000  to  50.000 
Navy  men  on  ships  off  Vietnam's   shores. 


086S. 


Date 


Dec.  31.  1963 

Pec.  31.  1964 

Nov.  20,  1965 

June  25,  1966 

Oct. 1,1966 


Army 


n.oo(» 
is.ono 

101,  (XKl 
lf)4.  000 
193,  000 


Navy 


700 

1,100 

8,450 

17,000 

21,400 


Marines 


5W 

yiHi 

39.  UX) 
54.000 
56.000 


.\ir 
Force 


4,3<K) 

6,000 

17,150 

38.000 

46.000 


Total 


16,500 

•23,000 

165,  700 

•273.  000 

316.000 


CASUALTIES    IN    THE    VIF^TNAM    WAR 

These  are  Defense  Dep.irtment  figures  on 
the  casualties  from  19(50  through  September, 
1966.  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  figures  do  not 
include  servicemen  who  died  in  accidents  or 
from  disease.     In  addition,  there  have  been 


357  men  killed  and  962  wounded  among 
forces  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  bouth 
Korea.  Philippine  forces  are  serving  m  non- 
combat  roles. 

In  the  Korean  War.  there  ^"e  33,629 
United  States  servicemen  killed  and  103.284 
wounded  In  combat. 


1960.. 
1961.. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


Total 


1966 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

.^ucust 

Scptemlier 


BIG  BROTHER 
Mr  LONG  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  on  many  occasions  referred  to  the 
recent  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion ruling  outlawing  the  use  of  radio 
transmitters    for    many    eavesdropping 
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that  can  be  started  by  the  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  These  recorders  probably  can- 
not be  reached  by  the  commission  under  Its 
present  definition  of  its  powers. 

Nor  can  the  coinnii£s;on  cope  with  the  In- 
fimte  memorv  banks  that  are  being  built  up 
m  more  and  bigger  computers,  storehouses  of 
information  about  eve.-yone  and   everything 

he  ever  did.  v,  >»,., 

Po'  ex.impie.  experiments  are  i-iOW  oeing 
conducted  that  eliminate  cash  transactions 
by  telephonic  communication  in  which  the 
computers  make  all  the  debits  and  credits. 
The  tendencv  will  be  to  develop  a  computer- 
ized record  of  every  action  of  every  citizen  s 
life.  This  information  will  be  instantly  re- 
trievable. 

Electronic  devices  make  it  possible  to  keep 
an  individual  under  constant  surveillance  all 
his  life  The  computer  makes  it  possible  to 
record  everything  he  does.  It  will  all  go  into 
the   infinite  memory   bank.     Who  will   have 

access  to  it? 

The  constitutional  law  of  priv.icy  is  not 
worked  out.  In  the  Connecticut  birth  con- 
trol case,  some  lustlces  of  the  Supreme  Court 
began  to  insist  that  privacy  was  protected  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  justices  hela  the 
statute  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that 
It  could  laot  be  enforced  w;tl-.out  putting  a 
policeman  into  every  bedroom. 

This  new  attitude  in  the  court  and  the  new 
rule  of  the  PCC  are  promising.  But  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

iFrom  the  Klamath  Falls  (Oreg.) .  Herald  and 

News.  Mar.  29,  1966] 

Eavesdropping   Persists 

Discussions  and  investigations.  In  -Washlng- 

toif  and  elsewhere,  about  eavesdropping  -w-'ith 

cute  little  electronic  snoopers,  miglit  have  led 

one    to    conclude    that    by    now    the    devices 

would  have  sunk  to  such  a  low  level  of  favor 

they  would  not  be  heard  from  again.    Not  so. 

It  is  against  a  federal  law  to  wireUp  a 
telephone  and  an  eavesdropper  caught  doing 
It  could  get  a  two-vear  Jail  term  and  a  $10,000 
fine.  New  rules  Just  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  also  make  it  il- 
legal to  "bug"  a  room  using  the  medium  of 
radio  transmissicn. 

But  the  FCC  rules  apply  only  to  private 
snoopers  There  are  thousands  of  eavesdrop- 
ping devices  used  bv  state  rmd  federal  gov- 
ernment bodies.  These  agencies  are  not  cov- 
ered bv  the  limitations. 

Then,    there   is   the  matter   of   cost. 


But  It  Is  not  nearly  far 


FCC 


So  far  80  good, 
enough. 

In  the  first  place,  'why  should  the  police 
have  fun  of  this  kind?  Tliey  are  at  present 
large  buyers  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
equipment.  'Where  there  are  laws  or  reg- 
ulations prohibiting  Its  use.  the  police  notori- 

..c.w ---  -  ,       .        ouBly     violate     them.       The     Federal     Corn-  

purposes  This  is  a  smiU,  but  important,  munjcatlons  Commission  may  have  thought  j-^guiations  impose  a  $500  per  day  fine  upon 
■step  toward  curbing  the  extensive  use  of  j^  ^^^  not  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  conviction,  taut  in  the  case  of  industrial  or 
electronic  devices  for  eavesdropping  pur-  other  agencies  of  government— but  Congress  j^^.^ary  eavesdropping,  competitors  ''nd  ene- 
mses  But  I  am  afraid  the  FCC  ruling  and  the  state  legislatures  should  give  some-  ^^^^  ^.^^.^  gladly  pay  such  cost*  lor  the  In- 
Ss  not  been  veo;efIective_Mr^  Robert     -o^y  J^e  p^wer  an.  .oon^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^     ,.™...o^n.^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

Hutchins.   ^vntmg    in   the   March    13.      J^J^V,^,  p^^^^am  of  enforcement.     E-.i-      eult  to  beat  the  arrangement  offered ^or  sale 
rlousion    uniomi,ic,  nieeally  obtained  is  inadmissible  in  a     by 

^........ for  the  weakness  Of     ^^^^n^V^osectlo^     But  this  rule  applies     ,^, _..__  . 

this  new  ruling.  I  ask  unanimous  «)n-  ^^ly  to  the  introduction  m  evidence  of  the  „ot  be  noticed.  'I^^^^V'^^'^^^PP"  'f '  '^^ 
«.nt   tn  ir.<;Prt  at  this  POlnt  in  the  RFC-      °t^4  actually  gathered  Illegally:  It  does  not      subject's  number  and  ^'^^^^^^      °  ' mhniere 

nnTvent  building  a  case  illegally,  a  case  a  note  from  a  har.-nomca  into  his  mouthpiece_ 
found^  on  knowledge  obtained  by  the  most  This  turns  the  telephone  at  the  other  end  of 
outrageous  violations  of  privacy. 

No  effective  procedure  and  no  elTective 
punishment  have  been  devised  to  bring 
offenders,  either  private  persons  or  "Uw  en- 
forcement officers,"  to  Justice.  As  for  the 
PCC  Its  program  of  enforcement  will  do  little 
to  diminish  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
violators  of  privacy  go  about  their  interest- 
ing and  profitable  work. 

In  the  third  place,  the  field  into  which  the 
FCC  is  moving  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
„.      The  commission  can  deal  only  with  devices 
Not  long   ago   an    advertisement   appeared      ^""  ^j  ^^    ^hat    use    public      described.  ,  presents   a 

n  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  featurlug^a     ^^^SL^ns  systems.     Admittedly,  these      ^^%^^^X\nXm^^^^^^^ 


M    *-^v^ «.    - 

1966,    issue    of    the    Houston    Chronicle.      "":"";*j"^i"--^i^ned  is  inadmissible  m  a      bva  New  York  electronics  specialist. 

gives  several  reasons  for  the  weakness  of     ^^^^^1  prosectlon.     But  this  rule  applies     ^'ce  attaches  to  a  telephone  line  where  it  will 

._..--„  '  nimous  con- 

sent to  in.sert  at  this  point 
ORD  Mr    Hutchins'  article  and  an  edi- 
torial  from   the  Klamath  Falls   (Oreg.) 
Herald  and  News  which  discusses  the  re- 
cent FCC  ruling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Chronicle.  Mar. 

13,19661 

Eavesdropping  Dtvices  and  CoMPUTERcan) 

Memory  Banks 

(  By  Robert  M.  Hutchins) 


the  line  into  a  microphone,  using  the  dia- 
phragm to  absorb  all  the  sounds  In  the  room. 

The  telephone  in  the  room  under  sur- 
veillance win  not  ring,  and  if  someone  should 
lift  the  receiver  to  make  a  call,  the  eaves- 
dropping device  automatically  cuts  off— 
thereby,  presumablv.  satisfying  requirements 
of  the  federal  law  against  eavesdropping. 

Doubtless,  manv  other  devices  are  avail- 
able to  the  person  who  is  in  the  market  for 
this  type  of  product,  but  he  will  have  to 
search"  far  and  wide  to  surpass  the  one  Just 


In  the  New  YorK  Meraia  iriuuuc  ic»>.-..^  -  communications  systems. 

device  that  "permits  two  or  more  people  to  ^^  ^  t^  a  lot.     There  are  cuS-link  imcro- 

llsten   in   on   a   phone  conversation   without  .    ^     founUln     pen     microphones     and 

.. ...    w„^™rtr,cT    tt.  A    fun   hUV   at         l'"""*^"  ,. , „    fichincr    linp 


'  .South  VIrlnam  air  Mtaeki  arc  Afured  oolj  In  MrtiM. 
>  Navy  (topped  flrlnc  MrtlM  »tt*r  Auf.  6. 


the  other  party  knowing  It 
•475." 

This  kind  of  fun  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  now  undertaken  to 
prohibit— except  when  the  police  are  en- 
joying It. 

CXII 1633— Part  19 


A  fun  buy  at  ^  i^^i^es  dangling  from  fishing  lines.  A 
microphone  was  patented  the  other  day  that 
IB  the  size  of  an  aspirin  tablet 


COMMUNIST  THREAT  TO  THAILAlTO 
Mr.  JACKSON.     Mr.  President,  in  OUT 


.„",rr?','«S  piJS.'SS".'i^4    aeipcin^m -about- southeast  Asia  and 
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Vietnam  In  particular  we  cannot  and 
should  not  overlook  the  threat  to  Thai- 
land 

Mr  President,  the  Communist  move 
again.st  Thailand  Is  underway  There 
has  been  a  marked  rise  In  terrorism  since 
196+ — externally  supported  from  Peking 
ftnd  Hanoi  The  Communists  are  ob- 
viously hoping  to  create  ir.  Thailand 
another  of  their  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation 

The  Thai  have  made  no  attempt  to  ex- 
aggerate this  threat  Ince&sant  Com- 
munist prnpaKanda.  tralnlnk?  of  Thai  In- 
surRents  in  Hanul  and  Peking,  and  bas- 
ing of  a  clande.stlne  radio  In  China 
beamed  at  the  Thais  are  clear  evidence 
of  the  threat 

On  the  or  her  hand,  there  are  great 
strengths  In  the  Thai  nation  and  the 
Thai  Government  which  encourage  one 
to  believe  they  can  meet  thi.s  challenge 
to  Its  authority  As  has  been  pointed 
out.  Thailand  has  no  colonial  past 
Thailand's  Kin;;  is  popular  in  fact.  en- 
Joying  such  prestige  that  the  Communists 
avoid  attacking  him  In  their  propaganda 
Thailand  Ls  a  united  country,  both  geo- 
graphically and  m  the  sense  of  religious 
and  ethnic  ur.ity — 5  percent  are  Bud- 
dhists 

Thailand  has  a  strong  agricultural 
economy  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
farmers  own  their  own  land,  and  while 
there  are  pockets  of  poverty  In  the  north- 
east, there  are  few  deeply  felt  econo.Tilc 
grievances  In  the  country  at  large 

Currently  the  economy  Is  growing  rap- 
idly, over  7  percent  a  year  In  the  last  5 
years,  and  per  capita  Income  has  grown 
by  25  percent  in  the  last  8  years 

In  short.  Thailand  Is  a  true  nation,  de- 
termined to  defend  :ts  national  Inde- 
pendence and  able  to  recognize  and  act 
to  meet  external  threats  to  that  Inde- 
pendence 

It  Is  because  it  does  recognize  the  con- 
Mnued  expansion  of  communism  In  Asia 
as  a  mortal  threat  to  its  owm  independ- 
ence that  Thailand  has  agreed  lo  hav- 
ing American  forces  on  Its  .soil,  forces 
which  make  a  vital  cor\trlbutlon  to  the 
strategic  posture  of  the  free  world  In 
southeast  Asia 

As  I  see  It.  Thailand's  policy  Ls  de- 
>rmlned  primarily  by  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Communist  threat  and  a  decLslon 
that  the  oiUy  way  to  meet  It  .successfully 
Is  through  collective  security  among  free 
world  nations 


OF 


DEATH   OF  J    SAM   FAUBUS 
COMBS.  ARK 

Mr  PULBRIQHT  Mr  President,  on 
the  death  recently  of  Mr  J  Sam  Faubus, 
of  Combs.  Ark  .  my  State  lost  one  of  Its 
mo6t  discriminating,  wise,  and  sincere 
citizens.  Over  the  years.  Sam  Paubus 
was  a  cordial  and  helpful  correspond- 
ent. I  have  enjoyed  his  comments. 
which  were  always  based  upon  a  deep 
bulght  Into  human  nature  and  were  the 
result  of  a  keen,  analytical  mind  His 
classic  statement  entitled.  "Man. '  which 
I  referred  to  in  one  of  my  publications. 
Inspired  many  Interesting  letters  At 
his  request,  however.  It  was  not  attrib- 
uted to  him  at  the  time. 


I  shall  miss  Mr  Sam  very  much,  he 
was  Indeed  an  outstanding  and  unique 
gentleman  He  v■a.^  my  friend,  and  I 
shall  miss  him 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
story  of  his  death,  which  was  published 
In  the  Arkarusas  Gazette  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  an  editorial 
from  the  same  newspaper 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[  Prom  the  AxkAOMU  0*aett«,  Aug  25,  lOM  | 

Sam  P»tr«08  Dna  at  Ack  78 — FotiOWK) 

POLXnCa.    EOCCATTD    KlMSMLT 

John  Samuel  Paubus.  aged  73.  of  Combe 
iMadlaon  County  i.  the  father  of  Governor 
Paubiu.  died  Wednesday  at  the  HuntavlUe 
Hospital  alter  a  ilngerUig  lllneas  The  gov- 
ernor waa  at  his  father's  bedside  and  had 
been  with  him  since  the  elder  Mr  Paubus' 
release  from  a  Little  Rock  boepltal  late  last 
week 

A  progressive  ca«e  of  Hodgkln's  Disease 
had  hospitalized  Mr  Paubus  repeatedly  for 
several  months 

Mr  Paubus  was  born,  reared,  lived  most  of 
his  life  and  died  In  the  mountains  near 
Combs.  Despite  this  rural  mountain  btick- 
ground.  he  was  well  educated  through  his 
own  extensive  reading  and  maintained  a 
keen  Interest  In  politic* — national  and  Inter- 
national— as  well  OS  the  politics  of  his  son. 
with  whom  he  did  not  always  agree 

He  admitted  once  to  having  voted  for  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  to  having  been  a  Populist  In 
the  years  during  World  War  I  He  was  ar- 
rested in  1918  by  the  government  agent  on  a 
charge  of  distributing  seditious  literature 
(ind  uttering  ■numerous  disloyal  remarks* 
concerning  conduct  of  th«  war  but  nothing 
cajne  of  the  charge. 

He  was  Identified  by  a  Oazette  account  of 
the  arrest  at  that  time  as  having  been  "long 
the  Socialist  Purty  leader  In  Madison  County 
and  is  alleged  to  have  championed  the  cause 
of  the  rWW  I  International  Workers  of  the 
World  I  and  the  anarchist  elements  in  his 
Party  "  The  charge  of  socialism  may  have 
iten^med  from  hU  support  of  woman  suf- 
frage, an  eight  hour  day.  Social  Security 
and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  poll  tax 

He  once  told  newspapermen  that  he  be- 
came a  liberal  tiecause  when  he  was  young 
he  worked  as  a  railroad  Uemuker  at  10  cents 
an  hour.  "I  don't  like  slave  labor,  and  that's 
Just  what  it  was  " 

In  more  recent  years  Mr  Paubus  espoused 
the  DemocraUc  Party  with  fervor,  displaying 
a  phatograph  of  the  late  President  John  P, 
Kennedy  on  his  living  room  wall — along 
with  those  of  his  famous  son  and  family 

Mr.  Paubus  was  the  son  of  Henry  Paubus. 
a  farmer,  and  Maltnda  Sparks  Henry  Paubus 
died  in  1901  and  Sam  Paubus'  mother  later 
married  John  Nelson. 

Sam  Paubus  married  Addle  Joalln  In  1006 
and  she  bore  him  seven  children,  the  oldest 
of  whom  was  Orval  Eugene  Paubus  Mrs. 
Paubus  died  In  1936  and  Sam  Paubus  later 
married  Mrs  Maudie  Wonder  of  near  Combe. 
who  had  three  children  by  a  prior  marriage. 

5rm>«D     NEAJI     COMBS     IN     RENTID     L'30     HOUSX 

.^fter  his  first  marriage.  Mr  Paubus  settled 
near  Combe  in  a  rented  log  house,  where 
Orval  was  born  In  a  community  called 
Greenwood  i  Greasy  Creek'  He  moved  in 
1910  to  a  160-acre  farm  that  he  homesteaded, 
adding  to  it  In  1936  the  adjoining  pnj[>erty 
where  he  had  lived  as  a  child  He  moved  his 
growing  family   Into  his  old   home 

Mr  Paubus  spent  mo«t  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer  and  timber  worker  Por  several  years 
he  fjllowed  the  seasonal  wheat  harvest  in 
the  Midwest  and  for  twi  years  worked  in  lead 
nunes  ne*r  Picber.  Okla. 


He  went  to  the  Northwest  In  1936.  working 
as  a  lumberjack  near  Omak,  Wash  .  later  In  a 
defense  plant  near  PuJlerton.  Cal  .  during 
World  War  II  Then,  he  returned  to  his 
Mrtdls.on  County  home  to  raise  broiler 
thickens,  the  activity  that  occupied  him 
until  Illness  forced  him  to  give  It  up  about 
two   years   ago. 

He  had  walked  only  with  the  aid  of 
rrulchea  the  last  10  years  of  his  lUe.  How- 
ever, as  reicently  as  the  spring  of  1966  he 
helped  his  wife  plant  and  care  for  a  garden, 
hoeing  as  he  crawled  on  his  knees  from  row 
end  to  end 

WAS  A  JP,  SEBVES  ON  SCHOOL  BOARD 

The  only  political  offices  he  ever  held  were 
as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  of  Mill  Creek 
(Combs)  Township  and  at  various  tlmee  as  a 
member  of  the  Greenwood  School  Board.  He 
greotly  admired  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  supp>orted  Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Kennedy  and  Johnson 

Mr  Faubus  completed  only  the  fourth 
grade  In  the  rtiral  one-room  schools  of  his 
early  chlldh<xxl  However,  books  and  news- 
papers were  an  essential  part  of  his  existence. 

A  prolific  writer  of  letters  to  newspapers. 
Mr  Paubus  also  composed  poems,  some  of 
which  were  published  In  various  newspapers 
and  other  publications.  One  of  Uie  most 
recent  of  these  was  one  called  "Two-headed 
Beast."  and  It  appeared  as  a  reprint  from 
"Labor",  a  newspaper  in  the  Arkansas  Union 
Labor  Bulletin  July  1 : 

"Through  all  these  years 
Of  hopes  and  fears 
It  has  been  my  greatest  ambition 

To  strike  a  blow 
Against  our  foe — 
Ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  two-headed  beast 
Has  been  able  to  feast 
Upon  the  simplicity  of  the  masses. 

It  has  kept  us  prone. 

Our  noses  to  the  stone. 

And  divided  the  world  Into  classes. 

Let  us  build  schools 

To  eliminate  the  fools 

And  teacJi  us  to  do  our  own  thinking. 

When  dictators  oome  along, 

Preaching  to  the  throng. 

We'll   turn   them   down  without  blinking" 


1966] 


I  Prom  the  Arkansas  Oazette.  Aug.  26. 
Sam  PAtTBUs 

Sam  Paubus  was  one  of  those  delights  to 
the  soul — an  old  man  whose  pwiltlcal  con- 
victions iiad  not  taken  a  turn  to  the  Right 
as  he  grew  older  and  as  the  material  lot  of 
"his  and  hlsn"  Improved  This  may  have 
t)een  partly  because  his  material  lot  tcxsk 
so  long  In  the  Improving,  but  only  partly. 
we  think 

The  clever  saying  is  that  a  man  who  Is  not 
a  socialist  before  the  age  of  30  has  no  heart 
and  that  one  who  remains  or  becomes  a  so- 
cialist after  30  has  no  head.  but.  like  most 
clever  sayings,  this  one  does  not  say  enough. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  senior  Mr  Pau- 
bus was  ever  a  socialist,  and  do  not  greatly 
care.  We  do  know  that  he  had  a  head,  as 
well  as  a  heart,  and  that  he  was  exercising 
It  right  up  to  the  end 

Sam  Paubus  was,  in  addition,  one  of  that 
compariillvely  rare  company  of  men.  who. 
having  little  formal  education  themselves,  do 
not  pretend  to  despise  it  In  others,  but  quite 
frankly  value  It  all  the  more  He  had  no 
real  choice  but  to  act  as  If  education  were, 
Indeed,  the  only  answer,  even  while  possess- 
ing the  wisdom  (Which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  education)  to  be  aware  that  there  very 
well  might  not  be  any  answer. 

Like  the  eldest  son  who  was  to  become  so 
famous  \Q  his  own  fuller  time  and  place.  Mr 
Paubvis  was  a  survivor  of  a  time  when  the 


I- luntry  correspondence  columns  of  smaU- 
Mwn  newspapers  would  report  that  So-and- 
so  had  "found  employment '—any  kind  of 
employment,  anywhere  ("Write  If  you  get 
work"  was  the  familiar  farewell  note  of  the 
neriod  *  He  had  followed  the  harvests.  He 
nnd  worked  iU  PuUerton,  Cal..  a  place-name 
■;nat  was  (and  sUIl  Isl  quite  familiar  to  read- 
ers of  the  state's  country  correspondence 
-olumns  He  had  worked  In  the  sink-hole 
•hat  is  Plcher.  Okla..  which  at  last  accounts 
wis  literally,  sinking  Into  the  earth  as  a 
ronsequence  of  the  depredations  of  the  scav- 
enger miners  He  survived  these  and  other 
hard  times  with  what  we  regarded  as  a  mini- 
mum of  bitterness,  though  none  of  It  was 
calculated  to  do  much  to  alter  the  political 
beliefs  he  had  started  out  with. 

It  does  not  violate  anybody's  confidence 
now  to  reveal  that  Sam  Faubus  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  Gazette's  From  the  People  col- 
umn (under  the  pseudonym.  "Jimmy  Hlg- 
eins")  at  falrlv  frequent  Intervals  In  recent 
years,  though  not  for  some  time  before  the 
period  of  his  final  Illness. 

If  he  had  lost  patience  with  us,  for  the 
most  obvious  reason,  we  hope  it  will  not 
sound  patronizing  to  say  that  we  never  for 
an  instant  were  put  out  with  him.  We^^" 
derstood.  and  did  not  blame  him.  and  in 
{act.  might  possibly  have  blamed  him  if  It 
had  been  otherwise 

It    would    be    presumptuous    to   say    tnai 
we   really   "knew"   Sam    Paubus.     We   knew 
him  only  from  his  writings,  and  from  what 
was   written    and   said    about    him.      And   It 
would  be  precious— and.  worse,  dishonest— 
to  pretend  that  we  would  have  had  the  de- 
tailed  interest  that  we  had   in  all  that  Mr. 
Paubus  thought  and  fell  and  said.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  famous  son.     At  the  same 
tune    It  must  also  be  said  that  the  Gazette 
has  always  prized  all  Its  "regtilar"  contribu- 
tors to  th«  letters  column,  and  Mr.  Paubus 
is  not  the  first  one  of  the  old  breed  to  be 
memorialized  here  In  the  editorial  columns 
If  we  were  to  accept  the  gloomy  view  that 
all  of  us  are  on  an  accelerating  toboggan— 
which  we  do  not  and  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve Sam  Faubus  did— we   shoiUd  have   to 
cite  as  one  sign  of  decline  the  fact  that  there 
aren't  many  Sam  Faubuses  around  any  more. 
We  suspect,  though,  that  there  never  were. 
By  this  we  mean  that  we  suspect  that  Sam 
Faubus  would  have  stood  out  In  any  time, 
that  of  his  own  lather,  his  father's  father, 
anytime. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  also.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
essay  "Man"  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  II  is  one  of  the  most 
thoupht  provoking  and  stimulating  com- 
mentaries on  the  current  status  of  man 
that  I  have  seen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Man 

I  By  Jlmmle  Hlgglns) 
Man  is  a  queer  animal,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  fields,  the  fowls  of  the  air.  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  he  came  Into  this  world  without 
his  consent  and  is  going  out  the  same  way. 
At  birth  he  is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
creatures  In  all  existence.  He  can  neither 
walk.  talk,  swim  nor  crawl,  and  has  but 
two  legs  while  most  other  animals  have  four. 
Unlike  other  animals  he  has  no  covering  for 
his  body  to  protect  It  against  the  bite  or  the 
sting  of  poisonous  insects,  tooth  or  claw  of 
ferocious  beasts  save  a  little  hair  which  ap- 
pears about  hlB  body  only  In  patches. 

With  all  his  llmlUtlons  he  yet  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  other  animals— the  power  of 
reason,  but  hUtory  shows  tliat  he  often 
discards  that  for  superstition.  Of  aU  the 
animals  on  earth,  man  has  shown  hlnnell 
to  be  the  moet  cruel  and  brutal.    He  Is  the 


only  animal  that  will  create  tastmments  of 
death  for  his  own  destruction. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  on  all  the  earth 
that  has  ever  been  known  to  burn  Its  young 
as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of  some 
Imaginary  deity.  He  Is  the  only  one  that 
will  build  homes,  towns  and  cities  at  such 
a  cost  m  sacrlflce  and  suffering,  and  turn 
around  and  destroy  them  In  war. 

He  is  the  only  animal  that  will  gather  his 
fellows  together  In  creeds,  clans,  and  na- 
tions, line  them  up  in  companies,  regiments, 
armies,  and  get  glory  out  of  their  slaughter. 
Just   because   some   king   or   politician   told 

him   to. 

Man  U  the  only  creature  In  all  existence 
that  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  he 
can  inflict  on  his  fellows  while  here,  but 
had  to  invent  a  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone 
in  which  to  burn  them  after  they  are  dead. 

Where  he  came  from,  or  when,  or  how, 
or  where  he  is  going  after  death  he  does  not 
know  but  he  hopes  to  live  again  In  ease  and 
Idleness  where  he  can  worship  his  gods  and 
enjoy  himself,  watching  his  fellow  creatures 
wriggle  and  writhe  In  eternal  flames  down 
In  bell. 


ficial  to  our  entire  Nation.  Its  interest 
extends  to  all  areas  of  national  concern, 
including  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
conserving  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, improving  safety  conditions  on 
our  highways,  and  seeking  ways  to  pro- 
mote national  security  and  peace.  Ex- 
citing national  aims  are  strengthened  by 
local  acti\ities.  To  the  individual,  the 
organization  offers  encouragement  to 
seek  new  channels  of  expres.sion.  needed 
information  and  sincere  fellowship. 

I  congratulate  the  3.750  local  organiza- 
tions which  make  up  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  and  President  Cunning- 
ham on  their  progressive  and  essential 
^•ork— and  wish  them  a  most  successful 
observance  of  National  Business  Wom- 
en's Week. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

NATIONAL     BUSINESS     WOMEN'S 

WEEK 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since 
women  gained  the  right  to  vote,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  has  worked 
steadily  to  expand  the  role  of  women  in 
all  segments  of  our  national  life. 

The  week  of  October  16  marks  the  38th 
anniversary  of  the  NationaJ  Business 
Women's  Week,  a  time  specifically  de- 
voted to  dramatizing  the  contributions  ol 
women  to  the  professional  and  business 

world 

It  Is  with  particular  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  salute  this  fine  group  this  year. 
For  the  first  time,  a  woman  from  Ne- 
braska, Sarah  Jane  "Sally'  Cunningham 
is  the  Federation's  president.     Nebraska 
has  enjoyed  the  exceptional  talent  of 
Sally  Cunningham  in  her  chosen  proles- 
sion.  law.  and  in  her  extensive  commu- 
nity  service   such   as  estabhshing   and 
serving  as  first  chairman  of  the  Nebraska 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Wonien. 
Her  contributions  to  her  hometown,  Mc- 
Cook  to  her  State.  Nebraska,  and  now  as 
president  of  the  Federation  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition  and  are  a  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  and  worthiness  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs.    I  can  personally  attest  to 
her  effectiveness,  Mr.  President,  since  she 
served  as  the  vice  chairman  of  my  re- 
election campaign  in  1964. 

The  organization  itself  has  an  impres- 
sive membership  of  neariy  180.000  women 
representing  every  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States.  The  history  of 
these  clubs  Is  one  of  great  strides  in  im- 
proving the  conditions  and  possibilities 
for  the  participation  of  women.  Due 
to  the  increase  in  life  span,  decrease  in 
time  required  for  home  and  child  care, 
economic  Independence,  women  now 
have  the  time  and  desire  to  use  their 
abilities  and  capacities  to  their  maximum 
potential.  And  our  Nation  needs  women 
to  be  involved  In  all  segments  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

The  Federation  has  an  outstanding  na- 
tioiial  program  calling  for  action  bene- 


MAINE  PIONEERS 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though our  Nation's  land  frontier  has 
long  since  vanished,  we  still  have  our  full 
share  of  pioneers  in  space,  oceanography, 
medicine  and  a  hundred  other  fields. 
The  life  of  a  pioneer  is  not  always  glam- 
orous. It  is  often  filled  with  tough,  hard 
but  rewarding  work. 

In  Maine,  we  have  our  own  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  education.  Ten  business- 
men in  the  town  of  Unity  developed 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new- 
college.  Despite  many  obstacles,  they 
were  determined  to  reach  their  goal. 
They  received  help  from  several  sources, 
but  the  awesome  responsibility  of  en- 
tering into  financial  obligations  has  been 
their  own. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  Unity  Institute 
opened  with  41  students  in  residence,  a 
tribute  to  the  initiative,  dedication  and 
faith  of  the  10  Unity  civic  leaders.  All 
of  us  in  Maine  are  hoping  that  this  pio- 
neer effort  in  education  will  be  a  success. 
If  the  effort  exhibited  thus  far  is  any 
gage,  Unitv  Institute  cannot  fail. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  the  article, 
•'A  College  for  Unity:  Population  983" 
published  in  the  fall  issue  of  the  Maine 
Digest  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  Maine 
Digest  is  itself  a  pioneering  effort,  this 
being  the  first  issue.  The  publisher,  Tim 
Wetterlow,  of  Rockport.  shares  the  same 
faith  and  dedication  exhibited  by  the 
businessmen  of  Unity.  This  is  an  old 
Maine  attribute  which  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  and  grow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CoixEGE  FOR  UNrrv:   Population   983 

( By  Caroline  Hotham  t 
Only  a  man  who  had  spent  weeks  search- 
ing for  a  college  that  would  accept  his  son, 
a  C-^  student  In  high  school,  would  have 
the  audacllv  to  suggest  to  his  colleagues  that 
a  small  New  England  town  could  build  a 
four-year  accredited  Ulseral  arts  school. 

This  Is  how  Unltv  Institute  ■  was  born,  and 
in  September  approximately  200  freshmen 
students  win  be  enrolled,  just  one  year  after 
the  Institute  was  incorporated 


■  According  to  Maine  laws  a  school  must 
operate  for  two  years  before  It  can  qualify 
for  "college"  status. 
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The  Idea  of  Unity  InatUute  evolved  after 
one  of  Un!*-y'»  leading  businessmen  discov- 
ered U  was  virtually  impossible  to  find  a 
Maine  c  ji:e«e  that  would  accept  a  C  -  stu- 
dent, either  because  his  college  board  exams 
were  not  high  enough  to  qualify  him.  or  be- 
cauM  the  colleges  had  no  vacauicleB. 

It  was  at  tnls  time  that  ten  of  the  busi- 
nessmen in  Unity  were  meeting  periodically 
to  &nd  a  project  that  would  boo«t  the  econ- 
omy of  the  town,  which  has  a  population 
of  barely  1000 

Eleven  projects  were  listed,  all  outlined 
with  line  purp<«e  In  mind.  These  men 
wanted  tn  put  Unity  on  the  map.  and  feared 
that  their  town  was  going  to  go  the  way  of 
many  other  small  towns,  withering  away 
until  there  was  no  hope  of  attracting  new 
businesses  or  residents 

The  projects  were  discussed.  Investigated 
and  then  dropped  for  one  reason  or  another. 
The  Ideas  of  a  sm-iU  shopping  center  or  a 
laundromat  were  abandoned  because  of  a«- 
troncmlcAl  operating  expenses,  due  In  part 
to  the  codt  of  water  and  sewage 

But  during  one  three-month  Interval,  the 
group  worked  with  an  out-of-state  business- 
man who  felt  that  a  two-year  Junior  college 
would  b«  feasible 

The  ide^i  was  altered  however,  when  the 
men  he.\.-d  of  Belknap  College  In  Center  Har- 
bor. N  H  .  which  was  founded  in  1963  A 
small  college.  Belknap  was  financially  on 
solid  CTound  and  was  making  plans  for  ex- 
pansion, after  only  two  yetrs  of  operation! 

Five  of  the  men  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  with  Belknap  officials,  and  were  so  Im- 
pressed with  what  they  found  there,  they 
decided  Lnunedlately  to  inveatlgate  further 

They  had  so  Impressed  Bert  Dlttus.  one 
of  the  founders  at  Belknap,  that  he  agreed 
to  move  to  Unity  to  help  organlee  Unity 
institute. 

The  still  Informal  group  of  men  now  had 
an  Idea,  and  a  man  to  help  them  Implement 
It.  but  there  was  no  land  available  for  such 
a  project  It  was  then  that  Cutler  Corpora- 
tion, a  subsidiary  of  Corn  Products  Rellnlng 
Company,  offered  42  acres  of  shore  property 
on  Lake  Winnecook  The  men  accepted  the 
offer  ijratefully.  but  when  plans  for  future 
growth  were  discussed.  It  was  evident  there 
wouM  be  no  room  for  expansion 

\t  this  point  C-eorgp  Constable  of  Unity 
came  forward  with  an  offer  of  180  acres  of 
Und  r>ri  Quaker  Hill  situated  Just  east  of 
the  town  With  the  offer  came  an  option 
to  buy  nve  acres  of  adjoining  property,  which 
included  a  huge  abandoned  hatchery  build- 
ing 

The  h'\tchery  has  now  been  remodeled  and 
will  house  132  male  students  In  addition 
klfhen  and  dlnln?  facilities,  a  student 
union  recreation  room  and  private  q<iarter« 
for   tne  house   mother  will   be  Included 

TCIT    WOM  T    riND    COOPmATION    LIKK    THAT 
\NTWKKXE   BIT   IS    *  SMALL  TOWN 

Currently  under  construction  Is  a  cIam- 
ro  ini  complex  that  will  contain  six  claas- 
ro  >ms.  chemistry  and  biology  laboratories. 
o<B:e3.  3,  teachers'  lounge,  a  book  store  and 
library  foclIIUes 

Within  two  years,  the  Institute  plans  to 
build  A  20.000  volume  library  but  until  this 
proj»ct  Is  realized.  Bangor  Public  Library 
has  otTered  all  Its  faculties  to  any  student 
at  Unity  Institute.  A  full-time  librarian 
will  be  on  duty  this  fall,  and  will  make  reg- 
ular trips  to  Bangor  to  obtain  books  the 
Unity  students  need  for  reaearch  Larger 
Institutions  In  Mvine  have  also  contacted 
the  Institute,  and  have  promised  gifts  of 
volumes  to  begin  the  permanent  library 

The  shore  property  has  tjeen  set  aside  for 
all  athletic  activities,  and  plans  now  Indi- 
cate that  within  four  years,  a  gymnasium 
will  t>e  erected  there.  Sports  the  first  year 
win  undoubtedly  be  on  an  Intramural  basis, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  full-time  athletic 


coach  In  the  near  future,  Unity  Institute 
win  soon  compete  with  other  schools  of  sim- 
ilar size 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  refused  to  compromise  with  the  basic 
premise  that  teaching  is  an  art,  and  have 
assembled  a  faculty  that  will  be  required  to 
devote  only  twelve  hours  a  week  to  class- 
room activity. 

No  Instructor  wlU  be  asked  to  teach  out- 
side his  major,  and  there  will  be  no  pressure 
to  •publish  or  perish  "  The  curriculum  has 
been  arranged  so  that  each  Instructor  wUl 
hold  a  monthly  private  conference  with  every 
student,  when  a  student's  problems,  whether 
academic  or  personal,  may  be  aired. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  feels  that  each 
student  has  the  right  to  t>e  taught  and 
treated  as  an  Individual,  and  the  Institute 
has  kept  the  "tutorial  approach"  uppermost 
In  assembling  the  facility. 

It  Is  also  the  contention  of  the  Board  that 
the  student  who  discusses  his  ambitions, 
examines  his  motives  and  considers  his  skills 
win  be  equipped  to  declare  his  major  much 
earlier  than  the  student  who  Is  groping  for 
a  goal  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
college  career  This  early  declaration  will 
eliminate  the  courses  that  are  of  no  interest 
or  help  to  the  student 

The  primary  objective  of  Unity  Institute  is 
to  offer  the  student  a  broad  bas«  of  studies 
with  concentration  Ln  one  field. 

The  freshman  curriculum  will  Include 
courses  tn  English,  art.  music,  geology,  his- 
tory, foreign  languages,  chemistry,  physical 
science,  mathematics  and  psychology 

Three-fourths  of  the  faculty,  which  will 
include  twelve  fulltlme  and  four  part-time 
instructors  this  first  year,  came  to  the  In- 
stitute flmt,  without  waiting  to  be  asked 
The  others  have  been  contacted  through  the 
oar Istance  nf  Dr  Robert  Slrlder.  president  of 
Colby  College  In  Watervllle,  who  offered  to 
assist  the  Board  in  obtaining  a  faculty 

All  but  two  of  the  Instructors  have  mas- 
ter's degrees,  and  the  other  two  will  receive 
master's  degrees  shortly 

Permission  was  granted  by  the  Maine 
Banking  Commission  to  fioat  a  •300.000  bond 
larue.  and  In  January,  1966.  20-year  deben- 
ture bonds  were  being  sold  _ 

Turned  down  by  several  banks  whom  they 
approached  for  financial  aid.  the  Institute 
succewsfully  negotuted  with  an  Augusta 
bank,  which  has  demonstrated  lu  faith  In 
the  project  by  making  funds  available  to  as- 
sist In   the  Institutes  establishment. 

Thu.\  far.  the  Institute  has  met  every  fi- 
nancial obligation  on  time.  All  personal 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Board  for  travel 
have  been  paid  by  the  members  themselves, 
who  have  repeatedly  dipped  Into  personal 
resources  to  help  keep  the  dream  of  Unity 
Institute  »llve 

While  some  people  feel  that  a  small  school 
will  offer  a  second-rate  education.  Dlttus  has 
emphasized  the  fart  that  small  schools  will 
benefit  many  students  who  are  unable  to 
make  the  transition  from  a  small  high 
school  to  a  larger  Institution.  All  students 
at  Unity  Institute,  accepted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  high  school  principals 
rather  than  high  school  grades  or  college 
boards,  will  have  what  amounts  to  private 
Injsiructlon.  If  the  student  Is  weak  In  a  par- 
ticular subject,  he  will  receive  extra  assist- 
ance to  correct  his  problems. 

"We  r*  not  competing  with  the  larger  Insti- 
tutions," Dlttus  points  out  "There  Is  a 
need,  particularly  In  Maine,  for  a  small 
school  The  larger  schools  lead  the  ^ay.  but 
we  can  give  the  student  opportunities  that 
are  simply  not  available  In  larger  schools." 

THS    riMBST    FLANNtNO    FOS    A    SMaLL   COLJLKCC    I 
HAVX  SSkM  IN  to  TCAXS 

All  the  men  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  feel 
that  such  a  project  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible In  a  large  city,  because  the  success  of 


the  plan  depended  on  the  ability  of  all  the 
men  to  meet  weekly,  and  sometimes  more 
often,  to  Iron  out  problems  that  arose  all 
year 

"We've  gone  home  from  a  meeting  more 
than  once,  unable  to  sleep  l>eciiuse  we 
couldn't  seem  to  find  a  solution  to  some  of 
these  things,"  one  member  pointed  out. 
"But  we'd  meet  again,  talk  some  more,  com- 
promise a  little,  and  settle  the  Issue.  You 
won't  find  cooperation  like  that  anywhere 
but    In    a   small    town." 

Recognition  for  their  efforts  came  not  long 
ago  when  Or  Donald  DeHart,  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  New  England  Region  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  stated  that 
"this  Is  the  finest  planning  for  a  small  col- 
lege I  have  seen  In  20  years." 

Ten  men  with  a  dream  have  accomplished 
a  goal  that  many  felt  would  never  be  reached 
Unity  Institute  will  not  only  put  Unity  on 
the  map,  it  will  give  many  students  who 
might  never  have  dared  try  for  an  education 
at  a  larger  Institution  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  higher  education  of  the  highest 
quality. 
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DESERVED   TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  B.\RTLETT.  Mr.  President. 
Trucking  Business,  an  industry  publica- 
tion, printed  an  article  in  the  September 
1966  issue  entitled  "Trucking's  'Friend 
in  Washington.'  "  Upon  reading  that 
title  I  did  not  need  to  go  further  in  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  name  of  the  man  so 
described  It  was.  of  course,  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  .senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Senator 
Magnuson  is,  Indeed,  a  friend  of  trucking. 
That  is  not  all.  He  is  a  friend  of  every 
mode  of  transportation  but  never  forget- 
ful of  a  prime  responsibility  in  making 
sure  at  all  times  that  the  public  inter- 
ests are  served  in  advance  of  every  other 
consideration.  Indeed,  his  interest  in 
protecting  the  public,  the  coiisumer.  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  by  Senator 
Macnuson's  recent  action  in  setting  up  a 
Consumers  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  with  himself  as 
chairman. 

In  these  areas,  Mr  President,  and  ever 
so  many  others  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  served  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion well  and  effectively.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  in 
Trucking  Business  be  printed  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Sknatk  Commerce  CoMMrrrEE;   T«ock- 

tNG'S    "FUIEND    IN    WASHINGTON" 

(By  Mel  Brdllki 

Scojje  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
can  scarcely  be  painted  In  broad  enough. 
wide  enough  strokes  Responsible  for  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  that  affects  90 ■'  of  the 
nation's  commerce  and  Industry,  the  com- 
mittee's work  during  the  1960's  has  ranged 
far  afield  to  civil  rights,  truth  In  packaging, 
the  Telstar  satellite,  and  (Just  last  month i 
the  protection  of  children  against  lethal 
products 

But  Its  chief  capacity  is  as  overseer  of  the 
great  regulatory  agencies 

In  transportation  the  Senate  Commerce 
Corrunlttee  has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  three  agencies  which  regulate  land,  water 
and  air  transportation  in  this  country — the 


Interstate    Commerce    CommlBslon    and    the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

COMMITTEE   AUTHORITY 

Each  of  these  agencies  derives  its  legisla- 
tive "mandate'  through  tills  committee; 
each  Is  subject  to  continuing  scrutiny  by  It; 
and  each  must  have  this  committees  ap- 
proval for  the  appointment  of  new  members. 

There  is  no  corner  ol  the  for-hlre  or  pri- 
vate trucking  industry  where  this  commit- 
tee's influence  could  not  reach  ...  no  plan 
[or  the  future  made  by  the  management  of 
private  or  for-lilre  truckers  is  valid  without 
first  considering  the  direction  this  powerful 
committee  Is   taking   In   the  Senate. 

By  the  end  of  August,  over  300  pieces  of 
legislation  had  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee during  the  89th  Congress. 

Most  imporUiit  to  motor  carriers  In  1966 
is  the  Automotive  Safety  Bill  (signed  into 
law  on  September  6).  Last  year  the  most 
important  was  the  Anti-Illegal  Carriage  BUI. 
which  passed.  In  both  sessions  there  was 
'he  usual  stream  of  ICC  bills  which  flow 
through  providing  a  way  for  changes  to  be 
made   In  the  far-reaching  authority  of   the 

ICC. 

Reverberations  from  all  of  these  measures 
will  be  felt  In  the  private  and  for-hire  truck- 
ing Industry  for  years  to  come. 

PRESIDENT'S     THUMB 

But  even  as  overseer  of  the  great  regulatory 
agencies  the  powerful  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  did  not  oversee  the  hearings  for 
the  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  bill  w.is  heard  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

Last  February,  Senator  Magnuson  pre- 
dicted to  Trucking  Business  that  the  odds 
were  against  passage  of  the  DOT  Bill  In  this 
session  of  Congress 

By  the  end  of  August,  the  Senator  had 
changed  his  mind,  primarily.  It  would  seem, 
because  changes  m.ade  it  Congress'  bill  In- 
stead of  the  Administration's. 

To  critics,  who  state  that  DOT  could,  over 
time,  shift  much  overseeing  authority  from 
Congress  to  the  Administration,  Senator 
Magnuson  has  a  straight  answer:  Not  pos- 
sible. He  points  out  that  the  Congress  will 
still  control  the  department,  and— most  Im- 
portant In  Washington— Congress  keeps  the 
purse  strings. 

This  Is  reassuring  to  the  motor  carriers. 

For.  despite  all  the  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds the  regulated  transportation  Indus- 
try these  days,  there  Is  one  thing  that  few 
people  question:  The  trucking  industry's  In- 
fluence m  Washington  liee  on  Capital  Hill 
with  the  elected  Senators  and  RepresenU- 
tlves. 

It  stands  to  reason.  There  are  more  voters 
in  trucking  than  In  any  other  Industry,  save 
farming. 

As  head  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Magnuson  Is  a  friend  of  truck- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  that  he — or  any 
member  of  his  committee — Is  going  to 
charge  up  Capitol  Hill  riding  the  fifth  wheel 
of  a  dlesel  tractor,  waving  trucking's  banner. 

COUUJ     HURT     EFJORTS 

Oh,  no.  Blatant  overtures  to  one  Industry 
such  as  trucking  could  render  any  commit- 
tee chairman  In  Congress  Ineffectual  In  his 
Job. 

Support  must  be  provided  In  other  ways. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this. 

Though  the  Commerce  Committee  did  not 
hear  the  bill  to  create  DOT.  Senator  Mag- 
NosoN  as  "Mr.  Transportation"  was  asked  to 
kick  off  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  last 
March. 

At  that  time  the  attitudes  of  the  powerful 
transportation  lobbies  In  Washington,  In- 
cluding the  American  Trucking  AssoclatlonB, 
could  best  be  described  as  "non-committal," 
on  the  DOT  Bill 

Senator  Magnuson  emphasized  he  was  ap- 
pearing In  his  Individual  capacity  as  a  Sen- 


ator.    His  ccwnmlttee  had  "not  commuted 
Itself  yet. 

Then  he  lashed  out  at  Section  7  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  how  DOT  would  dole 
out  our  nation's  transportation  dollars  and 
which  potentially  could  affect  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

He  testified:  "This  section  should  not  in- 
fringe on  the  prerogative  of  Congress  in  the 
establishing  of  transportation  policies  ,  .  . 
the  new  secretary  is  only  to  recommend  poli- 
cies to  Congress." 

THE     STICK     IN     THE     CRAW 

Section  7  Is,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  bill 
which  also  sticks  in  the  craw  of  the  ATA 
which  supports  the  rest  of  the  DOT  Bill  and 
the  Private  Truck  Council  which  supports 
none  of  It. 

In  addition  to  this  agreement  with  truck- 
ing on  how  Washington  will  dole  out  the 
dollars,  Senator  Magnuson  was  the  prime 
mover  behind  the  Anti-Illegal  Carriage 
(Gray  Area)  Bill  when  It  passed  through  his 
committee  last  year.    Alter  it  p.issed  he  said: 

"Illegal  operators  have  been  put  on  notice 
to  cease  their  activities.  An  all-out  drive 
will  be  made  to  eliminate  these  poachers 
from  the  highways  of  our  nation." 

The  fact  that  this  has  not  yet  happened, 
should  lead  those  who  co-nplaia  about  it 
to  conclude  that  they  would  have  a  redress  of 
grievances  In  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, since  its  chairman  has  taken  such  a 
strong  stand. 

EAST     VERSUS     WEST 

Senator  Magnuson  also  championed  an- 
other important  piece  of  transportation  leg- 
islation which  concerns  trucking  only  indi- 
rectly .  .  .  the  "Box  Car"  Bill.  This  bill 
helps  make  certain  that  the  railroads  provide 
Western  states  with  their  fair  sh;irc  of  freight 
cars. 

Currently  in  short  supply,  these  freight 
cars  are  largely  concentrated  m  the  indus- 
trialized East  where  the  Eastern  railroads 
monopolize  them,  paying  only  a  low  per  diem 
charge. 

The  Senator's  support  of  the  Box  Car  Bill 
does  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  railroads, 
for  the  bill  was  triggered  by  compuiints  from 
lumbering  interests  In  his  home  state  — 
Washington — where  the  shortage  of  rail  cars 
this  spring  had  become  acute  enough  to 
threaten  the  closing  of  several  lumber  mills. 

Success  of  the  powerful  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
its  chairman's  skill  In  handling  natural  dif- 
ferences which  arise.  "Maggie  doesn't  have 
an  enemy  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,"  says 
Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield. 
"He  has  understanding  and  good  will  in  the 
bank,"  says  a  close  personal  aid. 

"Even  when  he  is  shepherding  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal  through  his  commit- 
tee. Senator  Magnuson  Is  always  seeking  the 
consensus  so  dear  to  his  friend  In  the  White 
House,"  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal   writes. 

He  himself  says,  "We  seldom  pass  a  bill 
In  the  Commerce  Committee  that  isn't 
pretty  well  agreed  on." 

CONSTKUCTIVE,  CREATIVi: 

In  addition  to  the  somewhat  negative 
"overseer"  function  of  the  nation's  com- 
merce, the  job  of  this  Committee  has  a  con- 
structive aspect.  It  can.  of  course,  originate 
bills.  It  also  serves  as  channel  to  consider 
Administration's  legislation 

As  chairman,  Senator  Macnuson  Is  ex- 
pected to  introduce  bills  "by  request"  of 
the  President.  Despite  the  fact  they  are, 
Indeed,  old  friends  (they  were  sworn  into 
the  House  together  in  1937  and  later  Mag- 
gie was  part  of  the  whip  that  helped 
Lyndon  run  the  Senate  for  eight  years  i , 
the  Senator  does  not  necessarily  parrot  the 
Administration's  line,  even  on  bills  he  in- 
troduced "by  request." 

Some  of  the  constructive  functions  of 
the    Commerce    Committee    may    even    be 


labeled  "creative"  m  that  they  deal  with 
brand  new  ways  to  solve  problems  within 
the   Committees   Jurisdiction. 

Two  examples  of  such  bills  from  this 
scs.sion:  The  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Oceanographic  Council,  opening  a  whole 
new  world  to  a  whole  new  science,  and  the 
Tire  Safety  Bill,  which  was  suggested  by 
Senator  Nelson  and  championed  by  Senator 
Magnuson  long  before  the  Wliite  House 
latched  on  to  It. 

ONE  HUNDRED  NINETEEN  YEARS  BEFORE 
TRUCKING 

It  was  150  years  ago,  tn  1316,  that  the 
resolution  creating  a  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Manufacturers  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1816  when  the  committee  was  formed 
the  first  barge  had  Just  begun  to  ply  the 
Mississippi,  the  country's  first  railroad  was 
still  14  years  away  and  trucking,  as  an  in- 
dustry, did  not  come  on  the  scene  until 
1935 — 119   years  later. 

Lately,  "legislation  providing  airline  and 
railroad  regulation,  automobile  safety 
standards,  high-speed  grotmd  transporta- 
tion and  satellite  communications  has  dis- 
placed tariff  schedules  and  harbor  dredg- 
ing bills  among  the  major  concerns  of  the 
Committee,"  the  anniversary  booklet  sug- 
gests. 

Then  it  asks:  "What  proposals  will  fill 
the  committee  calendar  after  another  150 
years?  The  rate  at  which  the  types  and 
complexities  of  commerce  are  clianging 
defies  even  a  guess." 

Magnuson  on  Motor  Transport 
(Note. — Questions  the  Trucking  Industry 
is  cfking  are  voiced  by  Mel  Brdlik.  editor.  In 
this    Interview    with     Senator    Warren     G. 
Magnuson : i 

Q  Who  sets  transportation  policy?  Con- 
gress? .  .  .  the  Administration?  or  Is  it  set 
m  the  field  by  the  carriers?  For  Instance, 
the  trucking  industry  existed  for  a  decade 
and  a  half  before  Congress  acted,  in  1935, 
to  put  it  under  regulation. 

A.  Congress  sets  it.  But  we  seek  the  advlc* 
of  the  people  in  the  Industry.  Policy  in 
tr.iiisportation  is  practical.  We  have  to  tise 
wisdcm  to  keep  it  alive;  not  harassment 
which  would  weaken  it.  When  we  make 
policy,  all  members  of  all  modes  are  con- 
sulted. 

Q  Do  you  advocate  increased  highway  tiser 
taxes  as  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Connor? 

A.  User  charges  should  be  based  only  on 
what  the  traffic  can  bear.  Tliey  can  be  so 
oppressive  that  the  nation's  transportation 
sy.'^tcm  would  suffer. 

Remember  that  highways  are  built  for  the 
public  in  general  and  not  just  one  mode.  It 
w:i.~  never  expected  that  one  mode  would  nay 
the  whole  thing.  Charges  should  be  equi- 
table. 

Highways  mean  progress  to  communities. 
Tlicy  bring  employment  and  wealth  to  the 
coiiLmunity  at  large. 

Truckers.  I  believe,  pay  their  share  through 
axle  and  gas  taxes  as  well  as  Et,Tte  taxes. 
There  has  been  some  question  as  to  whether 
barj/e  lines  should  pay  more  for  waterways, 
but  waterways  are  used  for  other  purposes  as 
well:  recreation,  flood  control  and  the  like. 

Q    Are  you  for  or  against  regulation? 

A.  A  complex  question  ...  It  cuts  across 
all  facets  of  our  commercial  life  on  every 
level.  But  It  Is  not  enough  to  be  against 
regulation.     You  must  state  what  you  are  for. 

I  will  look  at  any  proposal  Just  so  long  as 
it  does  not  worsen  rather  than  help  the 
situation. 

Q  The  report  produced  by  the  President's 
economic  advisers  this  year  seems  to  support 
de-regulation  of  trucks  and  rails.   .   .   . 

A.  There  have  been  reports  on  de -regula- 
tion for  the  last  50  years.  The  first  session 
of   the    Senate   In   which   I   served   In    1944. 
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dlMTUMed  de-regulatlon  They  may  change 
Um  assaoB  ot  Uie  blUs.  in*ke  new  surveys  and 
nportB.  create  new  »iog»n«  md  «l*nt*  .  . 
but  U  L»  txil  k  new  Idea 

As  lonK  as  we  t>»ve  a  private  rj-ai^aportatlon 
■yglem— the  jnJy  one  In  the  world.  uJid  the 
twbt  one-there  will  be  queaUon*  about  the 
detcree  af  re^ulatlun 

Q.  In  the  view  ot  trucking  obeervers.  thla 
report  ut  the  President  s  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  blatantly  parallel*  the  pub- 
lished s:and  of  the  Aaaociauon  of  American 
Railroads  U  there  any  difference  In  the 
Administrations  views  and  th.Tee  of  your 
committee  on  this? 

A  We  feel  that  minimizing  rat*  reguU- 
tlon  U  not  practical  It  takes  you  bark  to 
the  >id  system  of  dog-eat-dog  or  one  mode 
destroying  another  or  a  wrecking  compeU- 
tlon  within  the  mode* — any  of  which  would 
c»use  the  failure  ot  our  transportaUon 
gys'«?m 

The  common  carrier  Is  still  Uie  guU  of 
our  transportation  system  and  he  must  be 
regulated  and  protected  so  he  can  give  the 
public  proper  service 

Q  The  Administration's  view  seems  to  be 
that  the  shipper  would  benefit  from  de- 
regulation 

A  Sure  the  shipper  may  t>nnk  he  d  get  a 
break  but  the  truth  is  he  won  t  have  lelUble 
ser%ire  Rates  are  worked  out  tu  be  eooB- 
pensatory    allowing  the  trucker  to  exist 

Q  You  indicate  that  de-regulaUon  propos- 
als have  been  olTered  for  50  years  What  has 
changed  in  these  proposals  to  prompt  this 
conclusion'' 

A  These  clays  there  la  more  enlightened, 
constructive  criticism  Today's  criticism, 
armed  with  supporting  research,  iseroa  in  on 
the  issues 

Q.  What  about  the  proposals  that  If  regu- 
lations of  rates  are  removed  and  free  entry 
allowed,  an tl- trust  laws  should  apply  to 
trucking? 

A  Anti-trust  laws  are  on  the  books  and 
U  regulation  Is  removed,  all  transportation. 
In  my  opinion,  would  be  subject  to  then 
like  any  other  business  But  I  think  the 
nature  of  transportaUon  at  this  time  opposes 
th.it  kind  of  competition 

y  Do  you  feel  that  we  need  more  study 
on  de-regulatlon? 

A  There  have  been  studies  after  studies — 
we  have  rooms  full  of  them  Of  course,  as 
cond.tluns  change  there  Is  always  a  need  for 
specific  studies,  for  instance,  the  complexity 
of  rates;  whether  they  are  equitable  But 
more  studies  on  opening  up  transportaUon 
to  fre«  entry  t  exemption  from  retrulatlon 
are  not  practli:»l  We  all  know  what  would 
happen 

VI    Your     pi:>8ition     on     de-regulatlon 
does  It  reflect  the  West's  attitude'' 

A  There  is  no  dlflerence  In  principle.  East 
or  West,  though  there  are  dlfterent  situa- 
tions Urban  centers  of  the  East  need  regu- 
lation  more   than  Nevad.H 

I  only  want  to  see  regulatl  >n  sufllclent 
enough  to  accomplish  objectives  of  an  effec- 
tive transportation  system.  Beyond  that 
there  is  harassment 

Q  Do  you  favor  the  appointment  of  the 
ICC  chairman  by  the  President  Instead  of 
election  by  the  commissioners,  as  now 
practiced'' 

A  Remember  that  ICC  Is  the  only  regula- 
tory agency  that  hasn't  a  permanent  chair- 
man The  idea  was  first  suggested  when 
the  ICC  was  established  In  18«7  It  was 
hotly  debated  by  President  R.:>oseve::  and 
the  ICC  chairman  of  that  time  J.iseph  Bast- 
man 

Q,  On  what  questions  do  you  foress*  legis- 
lative activity  during  the  90th  Congress  next 


mlttee  wlii  have  to  confirm  the  pe<3ple  In 
It  Including  the  new  Secretary  Then  there 
will  n««d  to  be  legislation  to  amend  existing 
act*  and  pass  others  in  the  light  of  the  new 
Department. 


SsNuToa  MA0WU8ON  Sats  dot  Wnx  Pass 
Q  In  Pehruary.  Senator,  you  felt  th*t  o<l<ls 
were  agalnAt  the  passage  of  a  Department  ot 
Trunsportatlon  In  this  session  of  Congress 
How  do  you  now  feel? 

A.  I  feel  that  the  bill  we  have  now  la  the 
Congress'  bill  and  it  will  pass 

Q.  Many  people  feel  It's  an   "eh!"  bUl  . 
who  needs  It? 

A  True  It  Is  not  a  strong  bill.  But  these 
things  are  evolutionary  They  happen  grad- 
ually. We  need  It  because  If  nothing  else  It 
coordinates  all  transportation  activities  on  a 
national  level.  Under  present  conditions  this 
la  spread  all  over  the  place 

Q.  Many  trucker*  are  atnUd  DOT  will  move 
the  seal  ot  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
the  Admlnlstratlcm. 

A  This  IS  not  true  The  Congress  will 
stlU  maintain  these  controls:  Mandate  the 
Department's  existence  Grant  It  authority 
through  leglslaUun  Approve  appointments. 
Including  the  chairman.  Control  the  purse 
strings. 

Now  take  a  trucking  company.  The  fellow 
who  controls  the  existence,  the  authority, 
the  personnel  and  the  purse  sUlngs  .  . 
wouldn't  you  say  he's  In  charge' 

Q  Why  would  you  think  trucker*  are  op- 
posed to  DOT' 

A.   It's  like  anything  else  It  will  be  a 

change  of  faces  and  this  is  always  opposed 
But  the  trucker*  who  come  to  me  know  when 
they  have  some  complaint  about  an  ICO  rul- 
ing, and  they'll  do  the  same  thing  with  com- 
plalnu   about   the   new   Department. 
Q    Will  the  Depsurtment  succeed? 
A.  It  depends  on  the  man — and  the  Com- 
merce Committee  wUl  have  to  see  to  It  that 
good  appointments  are  made 


A  I  do  not  foresee  any  major  tranaporta- 
tlon  legUlatlon  m  the  next  session  H.iw- 
ever.  if  and  when  the  Department  ot  Trans- 
portation   IS    created,    the    Commerce    cxxa- 


ROBERT  HUTCHINS  LOOKS  AT  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MrOOVERN  Mr  President,  the 
San  FYancisco  Sunday  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  of  October  2.  1966.  carried  a 
most  Interesting  foreign  policy  observa- 
tion by  Dr  Robert  Hutchlns,  head  of  the 
Center  for  tlie  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hutchlns'  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   PoakWN  PoiacT  FO«  Long  Aoo 
(By  Robert  Hutchlns  1 

The  strongest  defense  of  American  foreign 
policy  run*  something  like  this 

The  world  Is  in  bad  shape  Gangsters  and 
brigands  are  loose  In  It  Many  nations  are 
too  small  and  weak  to  protect  themselves 
against  them  Somebody  has  to  maintain 
order  and  protect  the  small   and  weak 

This  responsibility  falls  tij  u*  because  we 
are  the  only  p<jwer  capable  of  discharging 
It  Whenever  the  territory  and  Independ- 
ence of  a  nation  are  threatened,  and  It  ap- 
peals to  U8  to  defend  It,  we  must  respond 
because  If  we  do  not  such  world  order  aa 
there   Is   will   collapse 

The  argument  continues  with  the  recog- 
nition that  the  condition  ot  affairs  Is  unfor- 
tunate for  us  We  would  much  rather  stav 
at  home  and  build  the  Great  Society  It  Is 
emban-asslng.  moreover  for  us  to  have  U^ 
be  policeman,  prosecutor  and  Judge,  all 
rolled  into  one. 


our  motives  are  suspected,  our  actions  arc 
resented,  even  by  those  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  beuetti  But  we  can  do  no  other, 
simply  because  there  is  no  other  to  do. 

There  Is  no  effective  world  organization 
and  such  a  world  organization  cannot  de- 
velop out  of  the  United  Nations  beoau.sc 
some  of  the  principal  gangsters  and  brlf?aiicl 
belong  to  It  They  have  prevented  It  aiui 
wUl  continue  to  prevent  It  from  acquiring; 
the  means  ui  keep  disorderly  members  iw.a 
non-members  In  their  place 

This  18  the  argument  It  Is  an  argument 
from  necessity.  But  this  necessity  is  visible 
only  to  ourselves.  General  Charles  de  Gaulle 
to  'say  nothing  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  does  not  see  our  qualifications  to  run 
the  world,  or  even  Europe,  quite  as  clearly 
as  we  do 

In  the  second  place,  it  Is  not  merely  em- 
barraaslng  to  be  a  Judge  In  one's  own  cause 
It  Is  fatal  This  la  not  simply  because  othe- 
people  win  suspect  us  of  Judging  In  our  owi. 
Interest  It  la  because  It  Is  Impossible  tor  .i 
Judge  to  Judge  his  own  cause  Justly, 

A  nation  that  sets  Itself  up  to  maintain 
order  In  the  world  must  end  by  trying  to 
conquer  It  because  It  will  Inevitably  define 
a  gangster  and  brigand  as  anybody  who 
tries  to  thwart  Its  self-appointed  mission. 

In  the  third  place.  If  we  spend  one-tenth 
ot  the  money,  brains  and  attention  on  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  world  organization  that 
we  have  dedicated  to  military  preparations 
and  military  exploits  If  we,  aa  the  greatest 
p>ower  In  the  world,  devoted  ourselves  to 
making  the  United  Nations  work,  we  might 
not  succeed,  but  at  least  we  might  complain 
with  a  clearer  conscience  than  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  today 

It  U  significant  that  two  reasons  why  U 
Thant  resigned  his  poet  were  the  failure  to 
admit  mainland  China  and  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  Is  responalble  for 
both 

Finally,  the  world  Is  not  calling  for  .i 
self-anointed  Caesar.  The  countries  ot  Asl;i, 
and  Africa  in  particular,  are  not  asking  m 
be  "saved"  from  Communism,  certainly  not 
by  military  power,  which,  when  applied  uu 
the  American  Plan,  means  the  destruction 
of  their  property  and  the  corruption  of  their 
people. 

They  are  asking  tor  help  and  guidance  as 
they  try  to  find  their  way  out  of  a  miserable 
past  Into  a  tolerable  future.  By  responding 
with  military  power  we  show  that  we  have 
no  grasp  of  the  realities  of  the  20th  Century. 
Our  slogans  and  our  methods  are  those  ot  an 
age  that  is  gone. 


MADAM   CHIANG   SPEAKER    AT   NE- 
BRASKA  WESLEYAN    LT^VERSITY 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  earlirr 
thLs  fall,  the  dynamic  and  personabii^ 
Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek.  First  Lady  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  addressed  a  stu- 
dent convocation  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University.  In  Lincoln. 

Her  vLslt.  requested  by  university  offi- 
cials, was  arranged  by  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  ( Mr  Ol-rtisI  .  who  Is  a  membor 
of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  board  of 
trustees  and  who  was  present  to  Intro- 
duce her  to  the  convocation. 

The  Insight  and  perspective  of  Mad- 
am Chiang  on  the  turbulent  situation 
In  Asia,  viewed  by  one  who  literally  lives 
next  door  to  Asian  communism,  have 
particular  pertinence  at  this  time. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  co:t- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tl.e 
text  of  Madam  Chiang's  remarks,  to- 
gether with  her  introduction  by  Senator 
Curtis. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iNTBOOtJcnoN    or   Madam    Chxano   Kai-shxk 
BY  SE.N.^TOR  Carl  T  Cctitis,  Rkppblican.  or 
NEBRASJtA,  Nebraska  Whbuyan  UNnneasmr, 

SEPTEMBER  29.  1966 

Dr.  Rogers,  students  and  faculty  members 
of  Nebraska  Wesleyan.  visitors,  friends  all, 
the  distinguished  world  citizen  whom  I  am 
iibout  to  Introduce  has  so  many  admirable 
qualities  that  I  cannot  begin  to  delineate  all 
of  them.  However,  she  possesses  two  quali- 
ties that  I  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  In 
public  service— the  qualities  of  steadtastneaa 
.ind  devotion. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  speech  I  heard 
her  give.  As  a  young  Congressman,  I  was 
fascinated  by  her  great  mind  and  her  rich 
spiritual  qualities  as  she  pleaded  the  cause 
.if  her  people  to  a  Joint  session  ot  Congress 
m  the  early  days  of  World  War  IX. 

Our  speaker  today  began  her  career  of 
service  to  her  people  In  surroundings  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  fine  people  who  teach 
and  attend  school  here  at  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan. 

She  was  educated  at  Georgia  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege and  Massachusetts  Wellesley  College 
here  In  the  United  States. 

She  was  married  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  In  Shanghai  in  1927 

From  1929  until  1937  this  steadfast  woman 
of  the  world  devoted  her  energies  and  talents 
to  the  task  ot  directing  a  school  tor  orphans. 
From  1930  to  1932.  she  served  In  the  Chinese 
legislature— the  legislative  Yuan— and  In 
1937-38  she  served  as  Secretary-General  of 
the  National  Aeronautical  Affairs  CommlB- 
slon  of  China. 

In  the  furtherance  ot  her  service  to  her 
people,  she  founded  the  National  Chinese 
Women's  Association  for  War  Relief,  the  Na- 
tional Association  tor  Refugee  Women  and 
the  Huahslng  Children's  Home. 

She  has  held  high  poets  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Commission.  Chinese 
Women's  Relief  Association  of  New  Tork, 
Canadian  Red  Cross  China  Committee,  India 
Famine  Relief  Committee,  British  United  Aid 
to  China  Fund  and  the  Nurses'  AssoclaUon 
of  China. 

She  has  been  awarded  the  medal  of  honor 
by  the  New  York  City  Federation  ot  Women's 
Clubs,  the  gold  medal  ot  the  New  York 
Southern  Society,  the  Chi  Omega  national 
achievement  award  and  the  gold  medal  for 
distinguished  service  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute ot  Social  Science. 

She  Is  a  member  ot  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
an  author  ot  several  books  about  China,  its 
people,  problems  and   culture. 

I  am  delighted  to  present  to  you  the  very 
capable,  charming,  steadfaat,  devoted  First 
Lady  ot  the  Republic  of  China,  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 


Text  of  Address  by  M.\dame  Chiano  Kai- 
shek  AT  THE  Convocation  of  the  Wes- 
leyan University.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Sep- 
tember '29.  1966 

It  wae  In  a  somewhat  Idyllic  mood  of  nos- 
talgia on  my  present  trip  to  the  United 
Statee  when  I  accepted  as  my  first  invitation 
to  speak  at  Wesleyan  College  In  Macon. 
Georgia,  that  I  first  began,  as  It  were,  to 
think  aloud  my  thoughts.  The  name  of  the 
seat  ot  learning  whereof  1  speak,  you  wUl 
note,  bears  the  same  namesake  as  yours.  In 
memorlam  ot  the  same  great  Methodist  theo- 
logian—John Wesley  whose  evangelical 
Armlnlanlsm.  epoch-making  Alderstreet 
preaclir.ients  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  exerted  such  a  great  and  lasting 
influence  on   the  New  World. 

Todav.  Just  sometime  prior  to  my  depar- 
ture tor  Taiwan,  and  home,  I  have  come  to 
visit  with  vou  at  President  Rogers*  Invita- 
tion  extended    to    me    through   our   Wend 


Senator  Cuetis,  and  to  speak  to  all  of  you 
who  have  outgrown  the  "chrysalis  stage"  of 
life  with  your  minds  honed  and  your  In- 
tellect keened  as  you  enter  Into  self-reliant 
adulthood  in  the  pursuit  ot  knowledge,  of 
Intellectual  exercise  and  of  pragmaUc.  scien- 
tific. Industrial  and  management  know-how 
sighted  to  an  unlimited  horizon.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  almost  all  ot  the  students 
and  graduates  of  Wesleyan  College  In  Macon 
where  I  liad  spent  many  happy  years  ot  my 
childhood  are  not  southern  belles  reputed 
merely  for  beauty,  poise  and  personal  refine- 
ment, but  that  over  the  years  they  have 
come  tlirough  their  baptism  ot  fire  In  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  disciplines  and  in  turn 
have  Imparted  and  passed  on  their  percep- 
tion, learning  and  wisdom  from  generauon 
to  generation.  And  I  am  sure  Wesleyan  in 
Lincoln  through  her  alumni  has  done  as 
much  as  have  graduates  ot  other  great  and 
wondrous  Institutions  across  the  country. 

Truthfulness,  however,  forbids  that  I  give 
only  a  partial  vista  ot  the  whole  view.  Never- 
theless It  Is  still  not  pleasant  nor  happy  tor 
me  to  hear  it  said  by  many  of  my  usually 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  American  friends 
that  impartial  historians  of  the  future  will 
say  that  the  United  States  in  the  1960s  wa^ 
an  era  of  chaotic  "clod  thinking.  "  deliberate 
fractlotisnesfi,  general  indiscipline  and  a 
blurred  sense  ot  purpose  unrivalled  in  her 
entire  history  of  existence  and  that  for  in- 
tentloned  reasons  this  country  tooic  an  ugly 
perverse  pride  In  perennially  bordering  on 
complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  These 
are  Indeed  harsh  words. 

One  would  think,  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
said,   that   with   the   present   numerical    in- 
crease  of   students    in    higher   learning    the 
definitive  salutary  virtues  fostered  by  educa- 
tion would  at  least  be   felt   proportionately 
In  the  affirmance  ot  the  great  social,  moral, 
economic,   scientific   and    political   validities 
and    principles    hitherto    cherished    by    the 
United  States  and  respected  throughout  the 
world.     Yet  these  validities  have  seemingly 
been  eroded  and  substituted  by  sophisticated 
half-truths  which  are  now  in  high  fashion. 
spearheaded    by    the    so-called    Intellectuals 
"using"    the   student    radicals.      Writing    in 
"Daedalus,"  President  Martin  Meyerson  ot  the 
State   University    of   New   York    in    Buffalo. 
avers  that  student  radicalism  in  this  countrj- 
results  from  a  basic  transformation  in  higher 
education,   for  whereas  half   a  century   ago 
coUege  attendance  was   a  privilege   enjoyed 
by  a  small  elite,  today  it  is  the  birthright  of 
the  middle  class;  and  whereas  98  percent  of 
the   students    are   silent,   though   I   should 
think  far  from  complacant,  the  remaining 
two  percent   are  articulate   activists.     Two 
percent  of  the  five  and  a  halt  million  stu- 
dents enroUed  adds  up  to  100.000  persons,  a 
force  quite  sufficient  to  make  itself  noisily 
vociferous,  especially  when  the  two  percent 
affects  to  speak  for  all.    This  might  be  passed 
off  as  commotion  In  intellectual  exercise. 

But  how  are  we  to  gainsay  facts  that  are 
actions  begotten  from  theories  when  the  evi- 
dences are  for  all  to  see?  Let  me  enumerate 
some  of  them.  In  the  last  twelve  months, 
city  after  city  has  been  plagued  with  "dem- 
onstrations" led  by  elements  who  put  sec- 
tional interests  or  their  own  inflated  im- 
portance or  the  desire  to  see  themselves  In 
print  or  on  T.V.  above  national  Interests. 
Crims  has  been  on  the  increase  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  for  law  enforcement  la 
frustrated  by  decisions  such  as  Escobedo  v. 
Illinois  and  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda 
decision  which,  owing  to  the  Judicious  neces- 
sity of  reaffirming  the  basic  constitutional 
right  of  criminal  defendants  to  assistance 
from  a  lawyer  and  the  right  of  freedom  from 
compulsion  to  teattfy  against  themselves,  al- 
lowed the  four  confessed  criminals  to  walk 
away  scot  free.  Then  there  Is  the  pervasive 
phenomenon    of    a    comparatively    inimical 


minority  Immobilizing  the  majority  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public  good  through  placing 
the  majority  at  the  mercy  ot  an  organized 
minority  however  insignificant  in  number. 
Labor  is  disenchanted  because  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  and  the  unions  tret  in  hav- 
ing to  adhere  to  wage  guidelines.  Strike 
after  strike  has  resulted  in  losses  to  the  na- 
tion's economy.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  Last  year.  1965.  the  United 
States  lost  23  million  man  days  of  work 
through  strikes  as  compared  to  49  thousand 
man  days  in  West  Germany.  Yet  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  painfully  aware  of 
the  hard-won  prerogatives  of  labor  dating 
back  to  days  even  before  Samuel  Gompers. 
are  treading  ever  so  carefully  so  as  not  to 
abridge  one  iota  the  power  of  organized 
unions. 

The  rash  of  lawlessness  that  we  see  In  the 
cities  renders  the  police,  who  no  longer  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  populace  as  they 
once  did.  frustrated  and  ineffective  as  guard- 
ians of  human  life  and  property.  State  Gov- 
ernments are  paralyzed  by  the  constant 
wrestling  with  greater  yet  greater  budgets, 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  torn  between 
the  demands  of  a  crucial  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Inveterate  and  constant  reqtiire- 
ments  within  the  United  States  that  force  a 
bigger  and  bigger  national  fiscal  burden. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  cogent  occur- 
rences that  accentuate  the  difficulties  and 
\'Ulnerabllltles  within  the  country.  Rightly 
and  wrongly,  the  blame  is  laid  at  the  door 
ot  all  the  intelligentsia  because  of  their  com- 
missions and  omissions.  Disturbing  as  they 
are  to  all  people  of  good  will  and  right  think- 
ing. I  still  believe  that  the  situation  obtain- 
ing In  this  country  is  self-saving,  for  her 
weaknesses  are  never  surreptitiously  kepi 
from  public  view  for  long,  and  this  Is  both 
the  hallmark  and  strength  of  "these  United 
States."  Furthermore  I  have  faith  in  the 
collective  Intelligence  emanating  from  the 
American  people's  inner  soundness  which 
rectifies  sul  generis  before  it  is  too  late  so 
that  in  the  years  to  come  the  United  States 
will  again  return  to  her  Indices  of  admirable 
constants. 

It  is  nevertheless  unfortunate  that  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  the  United  States  con- 
veys to  the  neutrals,  skeptics,  fence-sitters, 
as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  Communists  an 
"image  ot  fear  "  through  using  what  might 
be  described  as  timidity  and  a  technique  of 
"push,  pull,  quick,  click"  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  which  encourage  their 
planned   military   world    expansionism. 

That  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  Is 
bent  on  world  enslavement  can  be  seen  by 
what  is  taking  place  now  on  China  mainland. 
The  present  nationwide  Implosion  at  first 
Bub-rosa  actually  began  in  September  of  last 
year  and  is  developing  into  a  hot  explosion 
upon  gathering  momentum  In  its  rampaging 
destructlveness.  By  Communist  admissior- 
it  includes  a  purge  of  160,000  intellectuals 
and  some  hitherto  hard-core  Communist 
party  members  and  recently  climaxed  with 
a  crushing  stampede  brought  on  by  the  ado- 
lescent Red  Guards  hastily  mustered  into  the 
cities  with  Maoist  approval.  These  youths 
clothed  in  brief  yet  official  authority  on  their 
own  recognizance  Issued  ukases  to  eight 
minor  political  parties,  which  heretofore 
served  as  window  dressing  to  the  Chinese 
Red  regime,  to  dissolve  themselves  within 
72  hours  from  the  time  so  ordained  and 
ordered. 

The  Red  minister  of  higher  education  and 
presidents  of  50  universities  and  research  in- 
stitutes have  been  dismissed.  These  include 
the  presidents  of  Chiaotung,  Chungking. 
Wuhan.  Lanchow  and  Yunnan  universities. 
They  have  been  removed  and  assigned  to 
menial  service  and  the  president  ot  Pelchlng 
University  in  Peiplng  has  been  sent  to  a  coal 
mine  as  a  hod  carrier. 
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I  quote  a  despatch  by  Mr  David  Oancla 
of  The  Glooe  and  MaU  of  Toronto  Irum  the 
Nsw  York  I  imcs  of  August  ib 


out    even    a    whimper    of    protest    from    Its 
cringing  l^eseechers. 

Despite  Its  far-reaching  effects,  the  Maoist 
»..-.>un..r.i.rc   ot    f\rmt  still   rf.trii.r{in<i    the   DUme 


armed  forces  because  the  mlUt-ary  was  becom- 
ing an  imperium  In  imperio — a  state  within 
a  state  and  regarded  Itself  strong  enough  to 
challenge  the  Maoist  principle  of  "politics  is 
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the  armed  forces  which  want  better  relations 
with  Russia  is  treasonous.  That  Peng  Teh- 
hual  one  ot  his  long  trusted  lieutenants 
should  question  his  Infallibility  and  prowess 


"fix"  the  armed  forces  of  their  anti-Maoist 
thinking  as  well  as  using  the  undisciplined 
Indehlscent  youths,  the  Red  Guards,  as  a 
mass  poUtical  and  paramilitary  pressure 
ffToim    to   cower    the    military    thus    doubly 


The  key  step  implicit  in  President 
Johnson's  initiative  is  mutual,  gradual, 
and  balanced  reduction  and  withdrawal 
of  military  forces  from  central  Europe. 


"The  tugn  cocamand  of  the  c-ninese  aruiy 
haa  started  a  propaganda  campaign  glonty- 
ing  Korean  war  veteraiu  and  »tresslng  the 
■uperlorlty  of  man  over  weapona  uf  maw  de- 
■tructlon 

"The  campaign  la  taking  form  as  the  para- 
mlUtar.-  Red  Guard  of  teen-^gers  press  their 
drive  ai<alast  bourgeois  tendenclej  in  the 
continuing  great  proletarian  revolution  ' 
Today  the  youths  ransacked  a  number  of 
prlvat*  homes  for  Jewelry,  cosmetics  and 
literature  they  consider  pernicious.  " 

One  -an  well  gauge  the  breadth  and  plumb 
the  depth  of  this  pogrom  by  the  insistent. 
aggres.xi.?  and  yet  dissatisfied  yawplngs  of 
the  lea.lers  and  partisans  of  the  so-caJled 
present    cultural  revolution  " 

As  ear:v  as  August  10th  and  Uth.  Red  Flag. 
the  m 'Uth piece  of   the  Chinese  Communist 
Party    Centra!    Committee    and    the    People's 
DaUy.  organ  of  the  Peiplng  regime  editorially 
conceded  that  the  "great  proletarian  cultural 
revolution-     was     tjeing     thwarted     Dy     -.ery 
Strong   .^nd   stubcx.rn    reao-K.nary   reslsMnce 
And   now   in    tne   .itter   half   of    this   moiith 
come    consl-itent    aad    persUtent   reports   di- 
vulging  the   ever-wldeulng   ramifications   of 
Ideological   defections   and  deepening  cleav- 
ages within  the  Communist  framework.     In- 
deed   the    »o-caUed    "anti-party    group"    In 
reality   the      anti-Mao   thinking"   group   had 
permeated  all  three   the  unholy  trinity  of  the 
regime— the   party,    the   administration,   and 
the   armed    forcea       How    deeply    the    "anU- 
party  group  has  taken  root  In  the  admlnlstra^ 
tlve  and  party  organs  Is  evidenced  from  the 
fact   that   with   every   passing  day  since   the 
•tart  of  this  present  purge  we  have  received 
continuous  reports  of  tortxues.  kllUnga.  sui- 
cide* and  disappearances  of  cadres  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  at  provincial,  county 
and     municipal     levels      The     dismissal     of 
Peng  Chen    the  Communist  party  leader  tcr 
North  China  and  concurrently  the  may<»  of 
Peiplng    and  hla  large  strong  grass  root  fol- 
lowlnt?   the  grarttial  disgrace  of  and  attack  --n 
Uu  Shao-chl  who  was  until  a  year  ago  se<:- 
ond  only  to  Mao.  and  the  purge  of  Lu  Tltig-yi. 
the  prL>p«ganda  chief,  have  even  been  high- 
lighted by  the  Chinese  CommunulsU  as  ma|or 
re*U  of  successful   purgmgs      Peiping's  city 
oewspapers.    the    Pel    Ch.ing    Jih    Pao,    the 
Chungkuo    Chmg    Nlen    Pao,    the    national 
paper  of  the  Young  Communist  League   have 
been  banned:   while  the  famed  or  Ul-famed 
Ta  Kung    Pao   announced    that    at    the    Red 
Guards'    reque«t    the    publication    would    be 
reduced  to  a  thrice-weekly  newspaper  under 
the  new   name  of  Chlen   Chlng   Pa<j    (March 
Forward    Dally  i     instead    of    the    old    name 
Ta  Kung  P'.io  connoting  Impartiality      I  re- 
call   that    in    the    days    when    the    National 
Government  was  un  the  mainland.  Ta  Kung 
Pao  (L'lmpartlaH  attacked  at  will  with  re«'k- 
leas  danng  knowing  that  right  or   wrong   It 
was   In   fact  above   libel   laws  since   It   had  a 
blind  following      Those  were  the  days  when 
the    Ta    Kung    Pao    perorated    edicts    which 
the    Intelligentsia     literati    and    people    who 
considered  themselves  In  the  swim  of  things 
hearkened   to   respectfully      Those   were   the 
days   when   the   Ta   Kung   Pao   p<ieed   as   the 
conscience     >f    the    nation,    as    well    as    the 
voice  of   impeu^laJity    delivered    lofty  delib- 
erations  as   did   Arnold   Bennett   in   his   day 
and   dripped   pearls    of   supposedly    "absolute 
truths"  from  Olympian  heights      Those  were 
the  days  when  to  !•*  everlasting  ignominy  the 
paper  was  vised  not  only  by  Communlsu  but 
by  fellow  travellers  who  under  the  guiise  of 
liberals   were   preparing   to   sell    the   c/ountry 
Into    C'ommunlst    slavery       This    they    have 
succeeded  m  doing  thus  far      Now  for  their 
pains    in    having    rendered    such    service    the 
Conununlsts  have  set  upon  the  paper  a  covey 
of  bullies  who  have  sent  It  t»o  Its  doom  wlth- 


aa  IneJIectlve  due  to  what  was  called  p<jor 
leadership  "  of  the  party  organizations  at  Uie 
lower  levels  particularly  as  the  cadres  were 
frightened  into  flt«"  at  the  first  sign  of 
resistance  they  encountered.  The  bewil- 
derment of  the  oadrea  is  not  dlfflcull  to  un- 
derstand, for  they  were  suddenly  ordered  to 
turn  upon  the  very  people  whom  they  had 
been  taught  In  the  past  to  look  up  to  for 
guidance  and  comjxiands.  This  hesitancy  In 
Maoist  parlance  meant  that  the  drive  of  the 
Red  Guards  was  not  vloient  enough  and 
therefore  they  must  be  exhorted  to  continue 
sustained  terror  and  greater  mercUesaneas 
towards  their  victims 

In  passing  we  ahould  also  note  that  at 
present  there  Is  general  and  deafening  si- 
lence both  here  and  abroad  regarding  the  ex- 
pertise appraisals  of  the  "China  experts"  ( 1 » 
that  the  Red  China  regime  has  melded  the 
mainland  into  a  solid  harmonious  Ideological 
monolith;  iSi  that  the  aggressive  strident 
utterances  by  Lin  Plao  in  his  now  infamous 
speech  of  September  1965  of  "Long  Live  the 
Victory  of  People's  War"  comparing  Europe 
and  the  United  State*  to  the  clUes  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  countryside  are 
oratory  or  even  florid  oratory  and  not 
really  the  views  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and  certainly  not  ascrlbable 
to  the  high  and  responsible  leadership  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  and  (3)  that  even  at  "  terri- 
torial" levels  there  are  forces  of  moderation 
and  restraint  which  could  deter  and  hold  In 
check  the  spread  of  BghUng  in  Vietnam  not 
to  say  of  world  revolution.  The  above  ap- 
praisals have  been  proven  to  be  wrong,  have 
been  proven  to  be  pitifully  and  dreadfully 
wrong - 

Today  we  know  that  the  schism  of  view 
amongst  the  Chinese  Communists,  between 
pro-Sovletlsm  and  Maoist  extremism,  strati- 
fied in  1969  when  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party "s  Central  Co(n- 
mlttee  Mao  TM-tung  s  infallibility  as  a  mili- 
tary strategist  was  challenged  in  discussions 
and  party  polemics 

Protn  reports  coming  out  from  the  main- 
land as  early  as  1959  and  since  corrobrated, 
Peng  Teh-huai.  Mao's  then  defense  minister, 
and  Huang  Ke-cheng.  then  the  chief  of  staff. 
were  accused  of  1 1 »  trying  to  turn  the  army 
against  the  party  leadership,  in  other  words 
against  Mao.  |3|  oppoelng  plans  of  a  break 
in  working  relationship  with  Russia,  and  (3) 
Joining  moves  by  moderates  towards  revision- 
ism tantamount  to  the  abandonment  ol 
Mao's  Interpretation  of  Marxism -Leninism 
In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  seml-Russlan  11 
not  the  entire  Russian  type  of  Communism. 
For  these  heinous  crimes  Peng  and  Huang 
were  cashiered 

Tet  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter 
The  professionalism  In  the  army  waa  still 
strong  enough  to  attempt  to  pressure  Mac 
Tie-tung  In  repeatedly  urging  him  to  rein- 
state Peng  Teh-hual  Mao  who  Is  a  past 
master  in  making  use  of  force  had  kept  the 
army  In  Its  "proper  place."  that  is,  as  the 
"'instrument'"  but  not  the  usurper  of  the 
Communist  Party  He  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  danger  of  this  show  of  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Brmy  as  synonymic 
with  outrageous  importunity  and  unmltl- 
gatlng  arrogance  But  he  had  to  proceed 
with  caution  for  fear  of  ofwn  insurgency  and 
revolt  In  the  behind  the  scene  maneuver- 
Lngs  Mao  gained  the  upper  hand  and  an- 
nounced the  abolishment  of  all  ranks  In  the 
armed  forces  The  Communist  official  ex- 
planation was  that  abolishing  rank  w.^s 
merely  a  return  to  old  revolutionary  tradi- 
tions and  m  one  sense  It  was  quite  true — a 
return  of  complete  subordination  of  the  army 
to  the  party.  Actually  It  was  the  Intentional 
downgrading     of      "  professionalism"     In     the 


the  field  marshal"  or  If  you  wlU,  "putting 
politics  In  command  " — a  dictum  which  Lin 
Plao  stressed  emphatically  In  a  7,000-word 
article  on  September  30,  1959  after  replacing 
Peng  Teh-hual  as  "defense  minister"  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1959, 

To    Mao     that     the    Communist    military 
headed   by   Peng  Teh-hual   and   Huang   Ke- 
cheng  challenged  his  precept  of  governance 
was  a  great  and  significant  double  blow,  for 
Peng  Teh-hual  Is  not  only  a  native  of  Hunan, 
the  san^e  province   from  which   Mao  comes, 
but  Is  also  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  long  as- 
sociation  and   had   commanded   one   of   the 
Red  armies  during  Its  long  flight  to  Yenan. 
That  Peng  and  the  army  brass  who  had  al- 
ways done  his  bidding  unquestlonlngly  had 
the  Insistent  temerity  and   gall  to  question 
his  wisdom  was  extremely  irritating  and  dis- 
turbing to  him.     Following  the  dismissal  of 
Peng  and  Huang,  and  to  ensure  Implicit  dU- 
clpleshtp  and  obedience,  Mao  appointed  Lin 
Plao  as  defense  minister  and  Lo  Jul-chlng, 
his  erstwhile   chief   of   the   secret   police,   as 
chief  of  staff,   with   Lo  having  the  effective 
command  of  the  army  as  Lin  Plao's  health 
has  been  frail.    Mao  then  felt  that  the  dan- 
gerous weapon,  the  army,  was  once  more  in 
safe  hands.    It  Is  Indeed  ironic  that  with  the 
elapse  of  a  few  years,  Mao's  man  Friday.  Lo 
Jul-chlng.   too  came  to  espouse  the   view  of 
"elite  professionalism"  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  very  view  that  Lo  was  specifically  put  In 
to    deracinate    and    exterminate.      The    con- 
troversies In  the  wisdom  of  ultimately  facing 
well-armed     adversaries    with     conventlon.il 
weapons   represented  by   rifles  and  bayonets 
and  the  constant  Interference  of  the  political 
commissars   in    the   armed   forces   again   be- 
came major  problems     A  long  article  bearing 
Mao's  Imprint  of  thinking  published  by  the 
Chieh,    Fank    Chun    Pao    (Liberation    Army 
Dally)    emphasized  that  all  battles  were  de- 
cided   by    combat    at    close    range    and    by 
soldiers     using     conventional     weapons.       I 
quote     "The  more  we  rely  on  close  combat 
and  night  combat  to  decide  the  Issue,  and 
the   more  we  rely  on  courage,  sacrifice  and 
the  spirit  of  man,  the  more  we  should  give 
priority  to  the  factor  of  man"    Here  I  should 
say    that    the    First    Division    Airmobile   en- 
countered exactly  this  kind  of  sticky  situa- 
tion of  close  combat  where  bombing  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  regulars  could  not  be 
used  because  of  this  "slc-'em"  technique  of 
the    Communists.       Continuing    the    arlicii^ 
stated  that  what  the  American  imperialists 
fear  most   Is   a   people's   war.   In    particular, 
close  combat  and  bayonet  fighting,  and  that 
It  Is  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to  choose 
the  combat  tactics  In  which  the  Imperialist 
vulnerability    Is    greatest       A-s    proof    of    the 
thesis  that  even  In  modem  conflict  man  is 
more   decisive    than   weaponry,    the   Chinese 
Communists   point  to  the  fact  that  despite 
overwhelming   fire   power   and   machine  and 
mechanized  advantage  the  United  States  h.is. 
both  Hanoi   and   the  Vletcong  are  still  well 
holding  their  own 

To  the  Maoists,  a  man  who  is  prepared  to 
die  or  be  forced  or  goaded  to  die  for  Mao 
Tse-tung  thinking  Is  more  effective  than  an 
American  or  Russian  imperialist  equipped 
*nt.h  the  most  up-to-date  weaponry  To  any 
sane  person  with  common  sense  not  to  say 
to  the  professional  military  view,  this  Maoist 
arcana  poelta,  for  the  present,  two  impllclts 
(li  The  unwavering, aim  of  fighting  a  w,'r 
against  Imperlallita.  revisionists  and  reac- 
tionists meaning  the  United  States,  Rufsl o 
and  India;  ''2)  tlie  detfr.-nlnatlon  of  fighting 
the  war  of  expansion  for  the  sike  of  Com- 
munist world  revolution  with  the  750  mil- 
lion Chlnrse  as  the  "secret  weapon.  "  thermo- 
nuclear or  no  thermo-nuclenr  holocaust  To 
Mao.  Lo  Jul-chlng  representing  the  cowardiv 
hidebound  "'bourgeois  military  attitudes"  in 


in  1959.  ah«i  l^o,  nis  L^\iciii.i  uci.o.  .^^ 

tolnt  the  "antl-pariy  gang"  now  are  almost 
irreparable  blows  to  Mao's  trust  In  the  men 
around   him.     The   recent   special   emphasis 
and  mention  of  Chiang  Chlng,  his  frustrated 
actress   wife,   as   Mao's   confidante,   and   her 
sudden  emergence  as  "an  entity  in  her  own 
right  In  the  Communist  hierarchy"  Indicate 
Mao's  extreme  suspicion  of  almost  everyone 
around  him  and  can  only   be  explained   by 
onsetling  senility,  since  participation  in  re- 
sponsible  public   affairs   demands   a   conflu- 
ence of  multiples,  amongst  them  public  trust 
and  BdminlEtrative  talents.     Varied  abilities 
are  not  the  monopoly  of  a  few  and  certainly 
not  limited  to  Mao,  his  wife  and  his  flunkies. 
A  Tokyo  September  4tu  wire  service  report 
says  that  the  innoxious-sounding  "cultural 
revolution"    Is    further    practicing    nihilistic 
extremism:     Mao     in     perpetuating    Maoist 
thinking  Is  also  ridding  mainUud  China  of 
■ill  vestiges  of  so-called  "foreign   Influence." 
In    this    extremism    the    Red    Guards    have 
closed  Pelping'6  cemetery  for  Europeans  and 
has  renamed  it  "Antl-ImperialiEt  Anli-Revl- 
slontst  Orchard."     The    road   on   which   the 
Russian  diplomatic  mission  Is  located  is  now 
called    the   "Anti-Revisionist   Road."    a    net- 
tungly  dehberate  and  constantly  reminding 
insult  to  the  Kremlin.     The  city  ol  Peiplng 
is    replete     w.th      "Anti-Imperialism     Road. 
Prevent  Revisionism  Road,  Stniegie  Against 
Revisionism  Road."  etc  .  as  if  these  antl-thls 
and  an tl- that  will  act  as  Ullsmans  U>  w^ard 
off  or   wish   away   the   impendlne;   doom   the 
Maoists  desperately  fe;\r. 

On  August  25th  Reuters  reported  that  the 
Red    Guards    took    over    a    Roman    CathoUc 
convent  run  by  four  elderly  nuns  and  plas- 
tered it  with  posters  denouncing  religion  and 
■  foreign  devils."    Prom  the  street  It  was  seen 
that  statues  of  Christ  and  Virgin  Mary  had 
been  broken,  while  the  gentle  Catholic  nuns 
were  forced  to  sit  In  the  gutters  and  publicly 
made  to  tear  up  the  Bible.    At  their  exit  from 
the  mainland  on  the  Honkong  border  they 
had   to   line    up   facing    the   menacing   fists, 
vituperations  and  physical  threats  of  the  Red 
Guards  chanting  and  acUng  in  unison.    The 
largest  mosque  in  Peiplng  was  Invaded  and  a 
Moslem  Iman  was  dragged  out  and  beaten. 
Doctors  were  put  on  trial  and  forced  to  walk 
on    their    knees    because    they    had    treated 
foreigners,  and  residents  were  dragged  from 
their    homes    for    some    Imagined    crime    in 
midnight  raids  and  led  away  to  labor  camps. 
Suicides  because  of  fear  and  indignities  suf- 
fered   have    become    frequent   common    day 
occurrences.     Here  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  free  world  should  not  be  frightened  into 
beUevlng  that  millions  upon  millions  of  Red 
Guards  are  truly  dyed-ln-the-wool  dedicated 
Maoists  who  would  die  to  a  man  for  Mao  or 
that  the  750  million  Chinese  -would  march  to 
fulieu    Mao's    egocentric    mania    of    "world 
revolution"  any  more  than  to  think  that  the 
German  and  Japanese  peoples  noted  for  In- 
translgeance  would  have  died  in  fighting  for 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese  warlords  as  was  the 
mlsUken  mood  In  the  antl-axls  world  during 
World  War   n.     As   a  matter   of   fact,   the 
frenzied  anarchy  now  continuing  Is  the  result 
of  a  partial  Irrational  malevolent  exuberance 
born    of    blind    emotionalism,    that    Is    part 
hooliganism,  j>art  bullyism,  part  a  chance  for 
paining  coveted   larceny   and   part  opportu- 
nism overlaid  with  a  layer  of  self-rlghteoiUB 
importance  of  ser^'lng  an  "In"  cause — others 
of  the  so-called  Red  Guards  are  compelled  to 
Join  for  fear  of  Indeterminate  punishment  by 
not  Joining.    Such  Is  the  churning  mass  psy- 
chology and  fear  psychosis  on  the  mainland 
today.    Mao  Tse-tung  used  Lin  Plao's  armed 
following  to  "fix"  the  recalcitrant  factions  of 
the  party  which  In  turn  purged  the  Peiplng 
party  boss  Peng  Chen.    Mao  Is  now  using  the 
persons  of  Un  Plao  and  Yang  Cheng-'wu  to 


Insuring  himself  against  future  Insurgency. 
Such  Is  a  regime  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  17  years,  which  calls  Itself  a  government 
and  yet  always  Is  fighting  for  Its  own  exist- 
ence with  violence  and  which  must  still 
resort  to  planned  reigns  of  terror  from  time 
to  time  to  suppress  and  oppress  the  Chinese 
people;  It  has  now  resorted  to  devouring  its 
own  children  of  the  "Communist  revolution" 
In  order  to  maintain  power. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  mental  faculty 
to  translate  the  torrents  of  Russian.  Japanese 
and  neutral  reports  emanating  from  the 
mainland  to  realize  what  the  Chinese  people 
are  suffering,  I  have  suggested  elsewhere 
that  there  are  only  two  solutions  to  this 
vexatious  problem  facing  Russia,  the  United 
States  and  India  as  well  as  SouUieast  Asia 
and  ourselves:  (1)  To  bash  In  the  door  with 
overwhelming  force  so  that  all  the  rottenness 
will  fall  out  of  Its  own  accord,  or  (2i  to  use 
the  proper  key  and  deftly  unlock  the  door 
that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
Inquisitorial  Maoist  ogres.  And  let  me  add 
that  the  key  to  a  door  Is  never  as  big  as  the 
door,   and   certainly   never   bigger   than   the 

door. 

Being  of  a  generation  that  can  still  remem- 
ber the  days  when  every  singing  of  a  strong 
love  for  country  was  an  emotionally  and 
spiritually  cleansing  and  gratifying  experi- 
ence, I  cannot  but  advert  that  today,  the 
upholding  of  Ideals  which  America  has  stood 
for  bears  a  tattoo  of  "behind  the  times"  un- 
sophisUcation,  and  patriotism  evokes  a 
pained  look  of  incredibility,  as  If  one  were 
being  obscene  or  slightly  mad.  Such  is  the 
free  world's  passive  surrendering  of  will  and 
intelligence  to  these  new  times. 

In  the  words  of  Walter  Bagehot:  "The 
characteristic  danger  of  great  nations  like 
the  Roman  or  the  English  which  have  a  long 
history  of  continuous  creation,  is  that  tliey 
may  at  last  fall  from  comprehending  the 
great  Institutions  which  they  have  created." 
These  Indeed  are  words  worth  pondering 
over,  and  heeding. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  EDI- 
TORIAL WRITERS 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  sp<?ech  of 
President  Johnson  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Editorial  Writers  in  New  York 
on  Friday,  October  7, 1966. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  on  NATO 
and  East-West  relations  are  superbly 
timed  and  highly  signilicant.  He  has 
asserted  a  new  leadership  in  a  positive 
allied  prc«ram  of  political  ccwperation 
with  East  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  a  time  when  Moscow's 
feud  with  Peking  may  open  the  way  to 
some  reciprocal  Russian  moves  of  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  The  President  has 
coupled  this  political  initiative  with  new. 
practical  steps  to  help  reduce  outdated 
obstructions  to  American  economic  con- 
tacts with  Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has 
emphasized  that  the  new  stage  in  East- 
West  cooperation  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, rather  than  weakening  it  as  De- 
Gaulle  tries.    He  said: 

The  bonds  between  the  United  States  and 
Its  Atlantic  partners  provide  the  strength  on 
which  the  world's  security  depends. 


ductions  and  redeplojTnents  in  East-West 
forces  is  a  much-needed  counter  to  the 
voices  oft€n  raised  on  behalf  of  substan- 
tial, unilateral  cutbacks  of  American 
combat  capability  in  Europe.  As  I  said 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  September  1  this 
year: 

We  could  look  safely  forward  to  the  re- 
duction and  redeployment  of  U.S.  and  allied 
NATO  combat  forces  If  the  Soviets  and  the 
other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  make  effec- 
tive military  and  political  arrangements  for 
an  equivalent  reduction  and  redeployment  of 
their  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  National  Con- 
ference OF  Editorial  Writers.  Carnegie 
Endowment  BL^LDING.  Ne"W  York,  October 
7.  1966 

I  remember  some  years  ago  Franklin 
Roosevelt  addressed  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  His  opening  words 
were  not  "My  Friends,"  but  "Fellow  Immi- 
grants." 

And  he  was  right.  Most  of  our  fathers 
came  from  Europe — East  or  West,  North  or 
South.  They  settled  in  London,  Kentucky; 
Paris,  Idaho:"  and  Rome,  New  York.  Chicago, 
with  Warsaw,  is  one  of  the  great  Polish  cities 
of  the  world.  And  New  York  is  the  second 
capital  of  half  the  nations  of  Europe.  That 
is  the   story   of   our  country. 

Americans  and  ail  Europeans  share  a  con- 
nection which  transcends  political  differ- 
ences. We  are  a  single  civilization:  we  share 
a  common  destiny:  our  future  is  a  common 
challenge. 

Today  two  anniversaries  especially  remind 
us  of  the  Interdependence  of  Europe  and 
America. 

On  September  30,  seventeen  years  ago.  the 
Berlin  airlift  ended. 

On  October  7.  four  years  ago.  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  ratified. 

There  is  a  healthy  balance  here.  It  is  no 
accident.  It  reflects  the  balance  the  Atlantic 
Allies  have  tried  to  maintain  between 
strength  and  conciliation,  befsveen  firmness 
and  flexibility,  between  resolution  and  hope. 
The  Berlin  airlift  was  an  act  of  measured 
firmness.  Without  that  firmnese.  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  recovery  of  Western  Eu- 
rope would  have  been  Impossible. 

That  hopeful  and  progressive  achievement. 
the  European  Economic  Community,  could 
never  have  been  born. 

The  winds  of  change  which  are  blowing  in 
Eastern  Europe  would  not  be  felt  tod.^y. 

All  these  are  the  fruits  of  our  determina- 
tion. 

The  Test  Ban  Treaty  is  the  fruit  of  our 
hope.  With  more  than  100  other  signers  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  advance  from 
deterrence  through  terror  toward  a  more  co- 
operative international  order.  We  must  go 
forward  to  banish  all  nuclear  weapons— and 
war  Itself. 

A  Just  peace  remains  our  goal.  But  we 
know  that  the  world  is  changing.  Our  pol- 
icy must  reflect  the  reality  of  today— not 
yesterdav.  In  every  part  of  the  world,  new 
forces  are  at  the  gates,  new  countries,  new 
aspirations:  new  men.  In  this  spirit,  let  us 
look  ahead  to  the  tasks  that  confront  the 
Atlantic  nations. 

Europe  has  been  at  peace  since  1945.  But 
It  Is  a  restless  peace — shadowed  by  the  threat 
of  violence. 

Europe  Is  partitioned.  An  unnatural  line 
runs  through  the  heart  of  a  great  and  proud 
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n*tlon  History  warns  us  that  until  this 
bATBh  division  hiB  tjeen  resolved,  peace  m 
Europe  will  not  be  secure 

We  muat  turn  to  one  of  the  great  unfln- 
lahed  tasks  of  our  generation  making  Eu- 
rope whole. 


There  are  good  reasons  for  this 

\  united  Western  Eixrope  can  be  our  equal 
partner  In  helping  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
Just  world  order. 

A  united  Western  Europe  can  move  more 
confidently  in  peaceful  Initiatives  toward 
r.h»  KMMt- 


In  these  and  many  other  ways,  ties  with 
the  East  will  be  strengthened — by  the  U.S. 
and   by  other  Atlantic  nations 

Agreement  on  a  bn^ad  policy  to  this  end 
should  be  sought  In  existing  Atlantic  organ.'; 

The  principles  which  should  govern  Easr- 
West   relations   are    now    belni?   discussed    i" 
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In  light  of  the  respect  and  affection 
this  body  holds  for  the  late  Senator 
Borah,  and  in  light  of  the  great  ser>^ces 
rendered  to  Louisiana  and  the  Nation 
during  turbulent  times  by  Judge  Borah. 

T   i„„ii«„^   it    nnnrnnriatP   that  I   Call  tWS 


This  accomplishment  is  pointed  up  as 
follows  In  the  memorial  statement: 

During  the  period  from  1941  to  1949  the 
Judges  of  this  court,  under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Borah  and  spurred  by  the  necessity  of 
controUlng  the  huge  caseload,  developed  to 
triRl  nrocedure  long 


errors.  The  young,  the  inexperienced,  the 
inept,  were  paUenUy  and  fully  heard  and 
guided.  ..  .  , 

He  was  a  deliberate  Judge.  His  Judicial 
actions  and  determinaUon  were  never  done 
or  made  in  haste  but  only  after  careful  deUb- 
eration  and  careful  consideration  of  the  de- 
rrianHs   nf   the   facts,   the   law   and   essential 


nauon  n.ist'>ry  w^rua  us  v-iiut  uui-*i  -.ino 
bAnh  division  naa  been  r«80lv«d.  peace  in 
Kurop«  wUl  not  be  secure 

We  must  turn  to  one  of  the  great  unfln- 
Uhed  taskj  of  our  generation  m&llng  Eu- 
rope whole 

Our  purpose  la  not  to  overturn  other  gov- 
ernments, but  to  help  the  people  of  Europe 
to  achieve  a  continent  In  which  the  pe<jple« 
of  Eaatern  and  Weatem  Europe  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  giiOd,  a  continent  In 
which  aliuncea  do  not  confront  each  other 
In  bitter  hoBtUlty  but  provide  a  framework 
In  which  West  and  EUist  can  act  together  to 
assure  the  security  of  all 

In  a  restored  Europe.  Germany  can  and 
will  be  united 

This  remains  a  vital  purpose  of  American 
policy  It  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
a  growing  reconciliation  There  is  no  short- 
cut. 

We  must  move  ahead  on  three  fronts 

First.  Ui  modernize  NATO  and  strengthen 
other  Atlantic  institutions. 

Second,  to  further  the  Integration  of  the 
Western  European  community 

Third,  to  qviicken  progress  In  East-West  re- 
laUorvs 

Let  me  .tpeak  to  each  In  turn 

I.  Our  first  concern  Is  to  keep  NATO  strong 
and  abreast  of  the  times 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  has  proved  Its  vital- 
ity Together,  we  have  faced  the  threats  to 
peace  which  have  confronted  us — and  we 
shall  meet  those  which  may  confront  ujb  in 
the  future 

Let  no  one  doubt  the  American  commit- 
ment We  shall  not  unlearn  the  lesson  of 
the  thirties,  when  isolaUon  and  withdrawal 
were  our  sh^re  in  the  common  disaster 

We  are  committed,  and  will  remain  Qrm 

But  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  a  living  orga- 
niam.    It  must  adapt  to  changing  conditions 

Much  is  already  being  done  to  modernize 
Its  structures  we  are  streaxnllnlng  NATO 
oonunand  luransjements.  we  are  moving  to 
establish  a  f)ermanent  nuciear  planning 
committee,  we  are  increasing  the  speed  and 
cartainty  of  supply  across  the  Atlantic  Hnw- 
•Ter.  we  must  do  more 

The  Alliance  must  become  a  forum  for 
Increasingly  close  consultations  Ttese 
should  oover  the  full  range  of  Joint  cmi- 
c«rn» — from  East-West  relations  to  crisis 
management 

The  ACanuc  Alliance  Is  the  central  Instru- 
inent  of  the  Atlantic  Community  But  it  Is 
not  tike  only  one  Through  other  institutions 
the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  are  hard  at  work 
on  constructive  enterprise 

In  the  Kennedy  Round,  we  are  negotiating 
with  the  other  Pree  World  nations  to  reduce 
tariffs  everywhere  (^ur  giml  Is  to  free  the 
trade  if  the  worl<i  fr(>m  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial c<:>n  strain'* 

We  ve  alscr  engaged  on  the  problem  of  In- 
ternatlontii  monetjirv  reform. 

We  are  eiplorlng  how  best  to  develop  sci- 
ence and  technolLigy  as  a  common  resource 
Beoently  the  Italian  Qoverrunent  has  sug- 
gested an  .approach  t/)  narrowing  the  gap  In 
technology  between  the  United  atatea  and 
Western  Europe  That  propc«a;  deaervee 
careful  study  The  United  States  Ls  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  Europe&n  oatluos  on 
all  aspects  of  this  pnjblem 

Last — and  perhaps  most  Important — we  are 
working  tmjether  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  the  developing  nations  It  Is  our  common 
buAlness  to  help  the  mlllloos  In  these  nations 
Improve  their  standards  of  life  The  rich 
nations  cannot  live  as  an  island  of  plenty 
In  a  sea  of  poverty 

Thus,  while  the  Institutions  of  the  Atlantic 
Oommunlty  are  growing,  so  are  the  tasks 
which  face  us 

n  Second  among  our  tasks  Is  the  vigorous 
purrult  of  ftirtber  unity  in  the  West. 

To  pursue  that  unity  Is  neither  to  post- 
pone nor  neclect  the  search  for  peace 


I 


A  united  Western  Europe  can  be  our  equal 
partner  in  helping  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
Just  world  order. 

A  united  Western  Europe  can  move  more 
confidently  in  peaceful  initiatives  toward 
the  East. 

Unity  con  provide  a  framework  within 
which  a  unified  Qermany  could  be  a  full 
p«irtner   without   arotialng   ancient    fears 

We  look  forward  to  the  expansion  and  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  European  Com- 
munity The  obstacles  are  great  But  per- 
severance has  already  reaped  larger  rewards 
than  any  of  us  dared  hope  twenty  years  ago. 

The  outlines  of  the  new  Europe  are  clearly 
discernible  It  Is  a  stronger,  increasingly 
united  but  open  Europe^ — with  Oreat  Britain 
a  part  of  U — cuid  with  close  ties  to  America. 

III.  One  great  goal  of  a  united  West  Is 
to  heal  the  wound  in  Europe  which  now  cuts 
East  from  West  and  brother  from  brother 

That  division  must  be  healed  peacefully 
It  must  l>e  healed  with  the  consent  of  Eastern 
European  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  will  happen  only  as  East  and  West  suc- 
ceed In  building  a  surer  foundation  of  mu- 
tual trust. 

Nothing  is  more  Important  for  peace 
We  must  improve  the  East-West  environ- 
ment in  order  to  achieve  the  unification  of 
Oermany  In  the  context  of  a  larger,  peace- 
ful  and   prosperous   Europe 

Our  task  Is  to  achieve  a  reconciliation  with 
the  East — a  shift  from  the  narrow  concept 
of  coexistence  to  the  broader  vision  of  peace- 
ful engagement 

Americans  are  prepared  to  do  their  part 
Under  the  last  four  Presidents,  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  same. 
Where  necessary,  we  shall  defend  freedom. 
where  possible  we  shall  work  with  the  East 
to  build  a  lasting  peace 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  our  differences 
on  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from 
exploring  all  opportunities  We  want  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  shall 
go  step  by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  advance 

Let  us — both  Americans  and  Europeans — 
Intensify  our  efforts. 

We  seek  healthy  economic  and  cultural  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  states 

I  am  asking  for  early  Congressional  action 
on   the   US -Soviet   Consular   Agreement 

We  intend  to  press  for  legislative  author- 
ity to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which 
could  extend  most-favored- nation  tariff 
treatment  to  Eur<q>ean  Communist  states 

And  I  am  today  announcing  these  new 
steps  we  will  reduce  export  controls  on 
East-West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds 
of  Qon-strateglc  Items.  I  have  today  signed 
a  determination  that  will  allow  the  Exp<3rt- 
Imp>ort  Bank  to  guarantee  commercial  credits 
to  four  additional  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries— Poland.  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Czechoslovakia  This  Is  good  business.  And 
It  will  help  us  build  bridges  to  Eastern 
Europe . 

The  Secretary  of  State  Is  reviewing  the 
pi»alblllty  of  easing  the  burden  of  Polish 
debts  to  the  US  through  expenditures  of 
our  Polish  currency  holdings  which  would 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
finance  American  exports  for  the  .Soviet- 
Italian  FIAT  auto  plant 

We  are  negotiating  a  civil  air  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  This  will  facilitate 
tourism  In  t><jth  directions 

This  rummer  the  American  Government 
took  additional  steps  to  liberalize  travel  tc 
Communist  countries  In  E^urof>e  and  Asia. 
We  intend  to  liberalize  these  rules  still  fur- 
ther 

In  these  past  weeks  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  begun  to  exchange 
cloud  photographs  taken  from  weather  satel- 
Utes 


the  East  will  be  strengthened — by  the  Us 
and   by  other  Atlantic  nations 

Agreement  on  a  broad  policy  to  this  end 
should  be  sought  In  existing  Atlantic  organs 

The  principles  which  should  govern  Eas'- 
West  relations  are  now  being  discussed  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  OECD  can  also  play  an  Important  par- 
In  trade  and  contacts  with  the  East.  Thi> 
Western  nations  can  there  explore  ways  o: 
inviting  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern 
European  countries  to  cooperate  In  task., 
of  common  Interest  and  common  benefit. 

Hand-m-hand  with  these  steps  to  In- 
crease East-West  ties  must  go  measures  :< 
remove  territorial  and  border  disputes  .is 
a  source  of  friction  in  Europe  The  At- 
lantic nations  oppoec  the  use  of  force  t  j 
change  existing  frontiers. 

The  maintenance  of  old  enmities  Is  not  In 
anyone's  Interest  Our  aim  Is  a  true  Eurr  ■ 
pe-an  reconciliation  We  must  make  th:- 
clear  to  the  East 

Further,  It  is  our  policy  to  avoid  the  spread 
of  national  nuclear  prfigrams — in  Europe  and 
elsewhere 

That  Is  why  we  shall  jiersevere  In  efforts  ti^ 
reach  an  agreement  banning  the  proUferatin;. 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  seek  a  stible  military  situation  In  Eu- 
rope— one  In  which  tensions  can  be  lowered 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  play  Its  part  In  effective  Western  deter- 
rence To  weaken  that  deterrence  might 
create  temptations  and  end.inger  peace. 

The  Atlantic  allies  will  continue  togethi-r 
to  study  what  strength  NATO  needs.  In  light 
of  changing  technology  and  the  current 
threat 

Reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In  Central  Eu- 
rope would,  of  course,  affect  the  extent  of  the 
threat 

If  changing  circumstances  should  lead  to  i 
gradual  and  balanced  revision  in  force  levels 
on  t)oth  sides,  the  revision  could — together 
with  the  other  steps  that  I  have  mentioned — 
help  gradually  to  shape  a  new  political  en- 
vironment 

The  building  of  true  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Europe  will  be  a  long  process 

The  bonds  between  the  United  States  and 
Its  Atlantic  partners  provide  the  strength  on 
which  the  world's  security  depends.  Our 
Interdependence  Is  complete. 

Our  goal.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Is  a  Just 
and  secure  peace.  It  can  most  surely  be 
achieved  by  common  action.  To  this  end.  I 
pledge  America's  best  efforts:  to  achieve  new- 
thrust  for  the  Alliance:  to  supfK)rt  movement 
toward  Western  European  unity;  and  to 
bring  about  a  far-reaching  Improvement  In 
relations  between  East  and  West 

Our  object  Is  to  end  the  bitter  legacy  of 
World  War  II 

Success  will  bring  the  day  closer  when  we 
have  fully  secured  the  peace  In  Europe,  and 
In  the  world 


MEMORIAI.  STATEMENT  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  WAYNE  O  BORAH 

Mr.  KT.i.FTJDF.R  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebruarj-  6.  1966.  the  Honorable  Wayne 
G  Borah,  a  re.spected  Louisiana  jurist, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  William  E  Borah 
a  Senator  from  Idaho  well  remembered 
m  this  body,  passed  away  On  August  24 
of  this  year,  a  ceremony  was  held  In  the 
U.S  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Wayne  O  Borah,  judge  of  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana  from  1928  until  1949.  and  judge 
of  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  from  1949  until  his  retire- 
ment In  1957. 


In  light  01  ine  respect  anu  oi^^-v-v.^" 
this  body  holds  for  the  late  Senator 
Borah,  and  in  light  of  the  great  ser^^ces 
rendered  to  Louisiana  and  the  NaUon 
during  turbulent  times  by  Judge  Borah. 
I  believe  it  appropriate  that  I  call  this 
memorial  service  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  will  include  excerpts  from  the 
US  district  courts  memorial  resolution 
in  my  remarks. 

The  memorial  statement  begms  with  a 
.hort  statement  of  the  Borah  family  his- 
tory   which  I   found  of   great  interest. 
The  pertinent  portions  read  as  follows: 
In  the  little  town  of  Fairfield,  Illinois,  In 
,.,e    period    1850-1870,    three    sons    and    six 
daughters    were    born    to    William    Nathan 
norah  and  his  wife,  Eliza  West.     One  of  the 
^,ins    Walter  Borah,  grew  up  and  moved  to 
Franklin   LouUlana,  where  he  opened  a  phar- 
macy     A  second  son.  WlUlam  Edgar  Borah. 
also  grew  up  but  took  to  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession     It  Is  reported  that  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful   In    Kansas   City,   Missouri    and    that 
•aklng  all  his  money  In  hand  he  presented 
himself  at  the  railroad  station  and  asked  for 
I  ticket  to  go  as  far  as  the  money  would  take 
him      It  took  him  to  Boise,  Idaho,  where  he 
i.pened  a  law  office,  married  the  governor's 
daughter,  and  eventually  in  1907.  became  U.S. 
senator  from  Idaho.     For  32  years  he  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  United 
.--tites  of  America  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In 
tiie  process  became  world  renowned  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  a  statesman. 

The  third  son.  Charles  Frank  Borah,  grew 
up  and  likewise  embraced  the  practice  of  law 
as  a  profession.     He  married  Frances  Thomas, 
daughter  of  John  F    Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
FYeer  and.  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother, 
Walter    the   newlyweds   spent   their   honey- 
moon in  Franklin.     So  much  did  they  like  the 
place  and  the  people  that  before  long  Charles 
Borah  and  his  wife  moved  to  Baldwin.  La.. 
just  outside  Franklin,  to  make  It  their  home, 
and  in  Franklin  itself  he  opened  an  office  for 
the   practice  of  law      On  AprU  28.   1891.  In 
BaJdwln,  was  born  their  only  child,  a  son. 
Wayne  G.  Boruh      Very  few  now  know  what 
the  "G"  m  his  name  stood  for.     Early  In  life 
he  Is  said  to  have  had  It  legally  reduced  to 
the  Initial  "G"  and  bo  It  reads  on  his  head- 
stone. 


follows  in  the  memorial  statement: 

During  the  period  from  1941  to  1949  the 
Judges  of  this  court,  under  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Borah  and  sptirred  by  the  necessity  of 
conS-oUlng  the  huge  caseload,  developed  to 
the  full  the  use  of  pre-trial  procedure  long 
before  moet  other  courts  In  the  country  had 
appreciated  Its  poBslbllltles.  and  while  filmgs 
ner  Judge  In  this  district  were  the  highest  in 
Se  United  States,  the  dispositions  per  judge 
were  also  the  highest,  primarily  due  to  the 
skimul  use  of  pre-trial.    In  1949  a  vacancy 
occurred  In  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.     Judge  Borah  was  offered  the  ap- 
pointment   accepted  It  and   found   himself 
again  on  a  court  with  the  largest  caseload. 
appellate  this  time.  In  the  Nation.     He  re- 
mained there  untU  his  retirement  In  195.. 


In  1915,  Judge  Borah  received  his  law 
degree  from  Louisiana  State  University. 
After  graduation,  he  joined  his  father 
tn  the  practice  of  law  under  the  firm 
name  of  Borah,  Himel  &  Borah.  Judge 
Borah  served  in  the  Army  in  the  First 
World  War  and  then  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Louisiana.  In  1923, 
he  was  first  appointed  as  assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  and  2  years 
later  wa.^  appointed  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district. 

I  recall  he  served  successfully  and  well 
and  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  me 
that  in  the  capacity  of  U.S.  attorney, 
Judge  Borah  compiled  an  alltime  rec- 
ord in  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the 
United  States.  In  1938.  he  was  appointed 
to  the  district  bench  at  the  age  of  38,  to 
become  one  of  the  youngest  judges  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ix)ulsi- 
ana  has  always  had  an  extremely  heavy 
caseload,  as  has  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  During  his  tenure  as  district 
judge.  Judge  Borah  acted  to  fully  develop 
the  pretrial  procedure  which  is  today 
so   Important   in   our   Judicial  process. 


Mr.  President,  the  memorial  statement 
also  Includes  a  series  of  short  statements 
dealing  with  many  of  the  judges  qual- 
ities which  made  him  an  asset  to  the 
Federal  judiciary.     I  might  point  out 
that  these  include  the  fact  that  Judge 
Borah  was  firmly  against  judicial  legis- 
lation, beUeving  as  he  did  that  it  was  the 
court's  function  to  Interpret  the  law  and 
the  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodies 
to  enact  it.    His  decisions  were  well  rea- 
soned and  dignified  with  the  solidity  of 
able  exposiUon  of  the  facts  accompanied 
by  sound  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  the  light  of  the  decided  cases.    He 
never  stepped  beyond  these  bounds  in 
order  to  obtain  personal  praise  for  blaz- 
ing some  new  legal  trail,  or  for  writing 
some  long.  heavUy  documented  opinion 
that  would  display  his  legal  erudition. 

Needless  to  say,  I  find  this  a  most  com- 
mendable quality  in  any  judge,  but  it  is 
only  an  example  of  the  many  character- 
istics which  he  displayed  while  on  tlie 
bench.   Because  of  the  qualities  enumer- 
ated in  the  memorial  statement,  and  be- 
cause of  his  many  other  achievements  as 
a  man  and  as  a  jurist,  I  always  held 
Judge  Borah  in  high  esteem.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
final  portion  of  the  memorial  statement 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExcKRPrs  Prom  Memorial  Statement 
He  was  an  unflaggingly  Industrious  judge. 
For  13  years  he  slnglehandedly  labored  long 
and  hard  on  weekdays  and  week-ends  to  care 
for  the  many  matters  that  this  large  metro- 
politan district  brought  to  the  federal  court. 
and  for  8  years  thereafter,  first  with  Judge 
Adrian  J.  CalUouet  and  then  with  Judge  Her- 
bert W.  Chrlatenberry.  he  continued  so  to 
labOT  uiMler  the  largest  caseload  per  judge  In 
the  nation. 

He  ynut  a  carefiU  and  painstaking  judge. 
He  worked  hard  and  tinceaslngly  over  every 
matter  oomlng  to  him  for  decision,  drafting 
and  redraftlD«,  correcting  and  recorrecUng 
every  order,  judgment,  decree,  and  opinion 
until  every  word,  phrase,  clause  and  para- 
graph expreeeed  exactly  the  meaning  he  de- 
sired and,  to  the  beet  of  his  abUlty,  set  forth 
the  true  facts  and  law  where  theee  were  at 
lasue. 

He  was  a  patient  Judge.  No  lawyer  who 
ever  practiced  before  Judge  Borah  could  say 
that  he  had  not  been  given  free  and  full  op- 
portunity to  express  himself  in  his  own  way 
on  behalf  o*  his  cOlents.  wlthorut  let,  hin- 
drance or  oonfuBlon  from  the  benoh.  He 
reoooDlzed  that  lawyers  too  were  only  htiman 
and  was  tolerant  of  their  human  fralltlee  and 


gxilded. 

He  was  a  deliberate  judge.  His  judicial 
actions  and  determinaUon  were  never  done 
or  made  in  haste  but  only  after  careful  deUb- 
eration  and  careful  consideration  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  facts,  the  law  and  eseenUal 
jusUce.  •What  time  was  necessary  to  so 
deliberate  and  consider,  that  time  he  gave. 

He  was  a  restrained  and  moderate  judge. 
In  all  of  his  vears  on  the  bench  he  never 
lost  his  temper  even  under  the  greatest  of 
provocations.  He  never  berated  or  threat- 
ened or  heatedly  argued  with  lawyer,  litigant 
or  witness,  but  throughout  all  contact  with 
the  Bar  or  the  pubUc  kept  his  emotions  In 
check  and  preserved  a  judicial  calm. 

He  was  a  kind,  considerate  and  courteous 
judge.  He  never  used  the  power  of  his  oface 
to  overawe  attorneys  or  the  public  but  heard 
all  who  came  before  him  equally  fully,  and 
attentively.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the 
low,  received  the  same  hearing,  the  same  con- 
siderate attention,  the  same  full  oonsldera- 

He  was  a  modest  judge.  Judge  Borah  waa 
a  nonseeker  of  publicity.  He  was  weU  satis- 
fled  to  be  without  the  public  eye.  He  never 
himself  referred  to  his  legal  abUity  and  he 
deplored  any  such  reference  In  his  presence, 
nor  did  he  circulate  his  opinions  with  a  view 
to  publl«lty. 

He  was  a  dignified  judge.     His  dignity  and 
the  resultant  dignity  of  his  courtroom  were 
of  common  knowledge  to  the  Bar  and  to  the 
public.    He  would  allow  no  unseemly  demon- 
strations, loud  language,  disorderly  actions, 
no  picture  taking  or  any  other  matter  that 
would  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  court- 
room or  the  doing  of  Justice  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner.    It  was  the  common  experi- 
ence of  those  who  attended  his  court  to  have 
an  inner  compulsion  to  tip-toe  and  whisper 
as  they  entered  the  room.    He  was  so  sure  of 
his  own  dignity  as  judge  that  no  need  existed 
to  make   it  known  to  others,  they  knew  It 
instinctively,  and  the  occasion  was  rare  when 
he  had  to  take  any  action  to  preserve  court- 
room decorum. 

He  was  an  able  judge.     His  decisions  did 
not  shake  the  legal  framework  or  cause  legal 
convulsions,  but  they  were  sound,  well-con- 
sidered,    well-reasoned,     careftUly     drafted 
following  the  law  to  the  extent  that  laborious, 
and   painstaking  research  could   ensure.     A 
tribute  to  his  efforts  Is  the  fact  that,  in  all 
of  hlB  years  as  district  Judge,  we  cannot  recall 
hla  ever  being  reversed  in  a  criminal  case, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of 
notable  criminal  cases  came  up  before  him 
during  his  tenure.    The  reversals  as  to  civil 
cases  were  rare.    He  believed  as  did  his  friend 
and  mentor.  Judge  Rufus  E.  Poster,  District 
Judge  for  this  District  and  later  Judge  and 
Chief  Judge  of  the  5th  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals,  that  11   you  took  care  to  get  all  the 
facts  the  law  would  take  care  of  Itself,  and 
so  he  strove  in  his  opinions  to  set  out  the 
faols  carefully  and  In  detail.     Judge  Borah 
was  no  Innovator.    He  was  firmly  against  ju- 
dicial legislation,  believing  as  he  did  that  It 
was  the  court's  function  to  Interpret  the  law 
and  the  Legislature's  to  make  it.     His  deci- 
sions therefore  are  dignified  with  the  solidity 
of  able  exposition  of  the  facts  accompanied 
by  sound  judicial  interpretation  of  the  law 
in  the  light  of  the  decided  cases.    He  never 
stepped  without  these  bounds  in  order  to 
obtain  personal  praise  for  blazing  some  new 
legal  trail,  or  for  wrlUng  some  long,  heavily 
documented  opinion  that  would  display  his 
legal  erudition.     The  length  of  his  opinions 
was  determined  primarily  by  the  length  of 
the  recital  of  the  facts. 

He  was  an  impartial  judge.  Difficult  as  this 
Is  of  accomplishment.  Judge  Borah  had  this 
quaUty  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  kept  an 
open  mind  until  all  the  facts  were  at  hand 
and  until  he  was  completely  satisfied  as  to 
the  law.   He  never  pre-judged  cases  or  argued 
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wltb  counael  or  wltneaa  with  any  precon- 
ceived Idea  in  mind  but  waited  paUently  un- 
til all  the  Tacts  were  In  before  reaching  a 
conclusion  He  made  no  distinctions  be- 
tween persons  In  tils  decUlons  but  treated 
all  alUce  He  made  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
Jurors  who  heard  cases  before  him  also  recog- 
nized their  duty  to  be  Impartial  and  to  de- 
cide onl;,  ':p  I.  ■-".f  :.-icts  adduced  at  the  trial 
and  the  law  a;i  he  gave  U  to  them 

He  was  an  honest  and  ethical  Judge. 
Hla  integrity  was  a  thing  above  reproach. 
He  made  deliberate,  determined  effort*  to 
avoid  asakuig  any  statements,  written  or  oral. 
Incurring  any  outside  corranltments  or  obil- 
gaUoas.  (Whether  business  or  private)  or 
taking  any  other  actions  which  might  In- 
fluence, or  be  considered  to  Influence,  his 
Judicial  decisions  In  mailers  that  were  before 
him  or  that  might  come  before  him  He 
would  not  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  a 
case  or  matter  beiore  him  without  both  sides 
present  or  represented  nor  would  he  permit 
any  such  matters  to  be  discussed  ex  parte  In 
hla  presence  He  would  not  discuss  with,  or 
bargain  with,  either  the  government  or  pri- 
vate counsel  as  to  any  possible  sentence  or 
sentences  m  criminal  matters,  believing  that 
this  was  a  matter  for  his  determluallon  upon 
facts  and  argument  developed  in  open  court 
In  the  light  of  the  law  applicable 

He  was  an  admired  and  respected  Judge. 
During  the  period  when  he  was  serving  alone 
as  Judge  of  the  US.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  to  the  public 
at  large  Judge  Borah  was  the  court.  During 
the  period  of  the  Huey  Long  era.  the  street- 
car itrike.  the  long  drawn  out  s<.>-cAlled 
■'scaruUi"  cases  following  Huey  Long's  death, 
the  depression  of  the  1930'b.  the  war-tUne 
controls,  the  fur  litigation  and  the  beginning 
oil  litigation,  be  stood  as  a  Rock  of  OlbraltAr 
to  which  litigants  and  the  public  could  look 
for  protection  Throughout  his  whole  ten- 
ure as  a  Judge  no  shadow  of  scandal  or  cloud 
of  any  kliid  was  ever  cast  upon  his  Integrity, 
fairness,  impartiality,  or  ability  The  mark 
that  he  has  left  upon  the  history  of  this  (lart 
of  Louisiana  will  rest  solidly  upon  the  com- 
plete trust  that  Its  people  reposed  in  these 
qualities  of  hU  for  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lem.t  and  the  preservation  of  their  rlgh  ^s 

In  the  nature  of  things,  It  Is  Imposdlble 
that  such  a  Judge  should  ever  be  forgotten, 
but,  in  order  that  the  records  of  this  court 
may  reflect  the  love,  administration  and  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held  by  its  Bench  and 
Bar  ajid  the  public  at  large,  your  Committee 
does  now  offer  the  following  Resolution 

Be  It  restilved  that  the  foregoing  Memorial 
Statement  be  spread  at  large  on  the  minutes 
of  this  court,  that  certified  copies  thereof 
and  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  the 
widow  ind  to  each  of  the  children  of  Ji.idge 
Borah  and  that  this  court  be  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  m;>rning  in  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Judge  Wayne  G.  Borah,  former 
Judge  of  this,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  L.3Ul3lana. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Mr.MORi.*L  CoMMrrm 

H.MuiT  B    KiXLtHER    Chaxrman 

H     P.\VNE    BRCtZEALI 

Hugh  M    Wu-ki.nso.s. 
Edmund  E.  T*l80t. 
Eugene  E    Talbott 
ErcENE  D    SAUNQEaa. 
.\sHTO.v  Phelps 
Kathleen  Ruddell 
\  Dallam  OBRriN    Jr 
Benjamin  W.  Tancey 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Oeorsrla      Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield'' 
"Mr  ELLENDER      I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, aa  one  who  knew  Judge  Borah  and 
who  served  In  thla  body  with  hla  uncle. 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  I  wl.sh  to  as- 
sociate  myself   with   what   the   Senator 


from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  had  a  brother, 
who  has  since  passed  away,  who  served 
on  the  same  court  with  Judge  Borah,  and 
Judge  Borah  and  his  wife  and  my 
brother  and  his  wife  were  friends.  They 
visited  in  each  other's  homes. 

Judge  Borah  was  a  fine  lawyer,  and. 
beyond  question,  an  eminent  Judge,  who 
would  never  abuse  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  court  He  would  never  drag  the 
Judicial  ermine  Into  tlie  mud  and  mire  In 
order  to  obtain  publicity  and  front  page 
headlines,  as  some  of  his  successors  on 
the  bench  have  done  He  was  a  Judge  In 
the  finest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  can  only  hope  that  we  may  In  the 
future  get  more  real  Judges  on  the  t)ench 
who  recognize  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis,  who  are  interested,  at  least  to 
some  degree.  In  precedents  In  passing  on 
cases  on  the  Federal  bench 


DR.   GEORGE   W.   CALVER 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
for  38  years  the  Congress  has  had  the 
benefit,  of  the  medical  knowledge  and 
skill  of  It's  first  attending  physician.  Dr 
George  W.  Calver. 

Dr  Calver's  long  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice is  well  known  to  both  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senators.  Congress 
passed  a  special  bill  In  1933  to  make  sure 
that  Dr  Calver  remained  In  service  as 
a  Navy  physician  at  the  Capitol,  as  he 
has  served  since  1928.  On  September  30 
of  this  year,  this  Senate  confirmed  his 
appointment  as  vice  admiral,  retired,  of 
the  US.  Navy. 

Such  actions  are  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  high  esteem  with  which  Dr  Calver 
is  held  by  his  con,^resslonal  patients  He 
has  labored  long  and  diligently  It  Is 
with  great  reluctance  that  we  bid  him 
adieu  as  he  enters  Into  hJs  well-earned 
retirement  years. 

With  this  fond  farewtU  in  mind.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  October  10,  1966.  Washington  Post 
briefly  telling  of  Dr  Calver's  distin- 
guished career  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Waahington  Post.  Oct.   10,   i9fl«l 

CAFITOL'S    PIKST    ATTXNDrNG    DOCTOR    RmRINC 
TtTKSDAT    ATTKR   38    YEARS 

(By  Claude  Koprowski) 

Dr  George  W  Calver,  who  saw  Congress 
stretch  his  three-year  hitch  as  the  Capitol's 
first  attending  physician  to  38  years,  wUl  re- 
tire Tuesday 

During  his  "term"  on  the  HUI.  Dr  Calver 
was  primarily  concerned  with  preventive 
medicine 

"The  chief  thing  I  have  been  able  to  do 
up  here  Is  to  tell  people  they  need  exercise,  " 
be  said.  "As  a  result,  more  than  300  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  80  of  the  Senators  use 
their  gyms  The  chief  game  for  relaxation 
up  here  Is  either  playing  paddle  ball  or  go- 
ing down  to  the  pool  and  seeing  who  can 
outrwlm  the  other 

"Last  year  we  went  through  the  entire 
year  without  a  single  coronary  This  year 
we  have  had  several;  the  tension  has  been 
so  high."  he  noted. 

Calver  was  a  physician  at  the  Naval  IMs- 
pensary  here  In  1928  when  he  whs  trans- 
ferred to  the  Oapltoi  as  the  attending  physi- 
cian 


"In  1933  I  was  due  to  go  to  sea  again,  ana 
they  (the  members  of  Congjeesi  wanted  me 
to  stay  on  here  as  a  clvUlan.  I  told  them  I 
couldn't  lose  credit  for  my  Naval  service,  tyi 
two  days  later,  two  of  them  aisked  me  If  I 
would  be  willing  to  stay  If  they  fixed  things 
up  with  the  Navy  I  said  I  would,  so  that 
afternoon  they  p^assed  a  law  which  prohibited 
the  Navy  from  transferring  me." 

Calver  was  a  commander  then.  But  oii 
Sept.  30.  the  Senate  acted  again  in  his  be- 
half. They  confirmed  his  appointment  as 
vice  admiral,  retired  He  had  been  a  rear 
admiral  since  he  retired  from  the  Navy  active 
list  in  1947, 

His  career  officer  duties  began  In  1913.  a 
year  after  he  graduated  from  the  George 
Washington    University   School   of   Medicine. 

The  78-year-old  physician  said,  "I  am  re- 
tiring because  I  have  been  woriang  up  here 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  I  think  It's  time 
for  a  rest  and  aamt  fishing  I  like  anything 
that   win   take  a  worm   off   the  hook." 

A  native  Washlngtonlan.  he  said  he  plans 
to  retire  to  his  home  at  3135  Elllcott  st.  nw  , 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Jessie,  maintain  a  rose 
garden  between  fishing  trips. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr  Rufus  J.  Pear- 
son Jr.,  &0.  who  was  the  chief  of  medicine  ut 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  HosplUl  before  going 
to  the  mil  in  July,  at  Dr.  Calver's  urging. 


BANK   MERGER   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of 
Circuit  Judge  Pope  in  the  Crocker-Anglo 
National  Bank  merger  case  in  California, 
giving  the  court's  reasons  for  referring 
the  matter  back  to  the  comptroller  for  a 
decision  by  him  under  the  new  standard.s 
set  forth  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

As  the  first  Judicial  decision  luider  the 
new  act.  I  believe  this  opinion  would  be 
of  Interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  to  members  of  the  public.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
opinion  printed  In  the  Record  at  thl.s 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  court's 
opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

lU  S  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  California.  Southern  Division.  Civil  ac- 
tion No  41,808) 
UNrrED  States  or  A.merica,  Plainttft,  f 
Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank,  Citizens 
National  Bank,  and  Transamerica  Cor- 
poration, Detendants 

opinion  and  order 
Before  Pope,   Circuit  Judge.  Swelgert  and 
Zlrpoll,  District  Judges. 
Pope,  Circuit  Judge. 

On  May  13.  1963.  some  34  days  prior  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  United  States  v.  Philadelphia  Nat 
Bank.  374  US  321.  (June  17.  1963).  the 
Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  applied  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  permission  to  merge,  under  the 
charter  of  the  former,  with  the  title  "Crocker- 
Citizens  National  Bank".  After  notice  and 
public  hearing  held  July  30  and  31.  1963,  and 
receipt  of  some  1805  pages  of  testimony  and 
exhibits,  the  Comptroller,  on  September  30. 
1963,  made  a  decision  approving  the  proposed 
merger,  subject  to  certain  named  conditions, 
based  on  hla  findings  Including  the  finding 
that  the  proposed  merger  would  promote  the 
ptibllc  Interest.  The  approval  was  to  be  ef- 
fective on  or  after  November  1,  1963  On 
October  8.  1963.  thla  stilt  was  filed  attacking 
the  proposed  merger  as  unlawful  under  i  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  (15  USC.  (  18)  and  {  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  ( 15  USC  5  1)  A  certifi- 
cate under  the  Expediting  Act  (15  USC  !  28) 


w.is  hied  and  pursuant  thereto  a  three-Judge 
court  was  named  and  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  cause.  The  Governmenfa 
application  for  a  preliminary  injunction  was 
denied  (United  States  v.  Crocker  Anglo  Nat. 
Bank,  -223  P.  Supp.  849)  and  after  completion 
o'  extensive  pretrial  proceedings  and  the 
mtklng  of  a  pretrial  order  the  cause  came 
on  for  Uial  on  the  merits  The  trial  began 
June  1.  1965  and  the  Uklng  Of  testimony 
was  concluded  on  June  18.  1965  with  orders 
fixing  the  time  for  filing  of  briefs  and  pro- 
posed findings  by  the  parties. 

While  the  court  wi\s  thus  in  the  process 
or  hearing  testimony,  on  June  11,  1965  the 
Senate  passed,  with  no  opposing  vote,  its 
S  1698.  a  bill  under  whose  provisions,  If 
enacted,  this  c;ise  would  have  liecome  moot, 
for,  as  stated  In  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill,  the  bill  "would  free  the  banks  in- 
volved m  such  suits  from  further  proceedings 
under  the  anti-trust  laws."  Whether  it  was 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  pendency 
of  this  legislation  or  otherwise,  counsel  by 
stipulation  postponed  the  Anal  filing  of 
briefs  and  proposed  findings  until  shortly 
before  the  passage  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  amended  In  the  House  on  February 
9  1966.  The  enactment,  designated  Public 
Law  89-356,  80  Stat.  7.  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  February  21,  1966. 

The  court  was  thus  confronted  with  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
the  law  applicable  to  the  case  was  changed 
after  the  testimony  had  been  received  and  the 
cause  submitted  for  decision.  The  measure, 
as  finally  enacted,  made  specific  reference 
to  this  and  other  cases  similarly  situated  In 
{2(c)  thereof  which  provides  as  follows: 
"Any  court  having  pending  before  it  on  or 
ftUer  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  any 
litigation  Initialed  under  the  antitrust  laws 
by  the  Attorney  General  after  June  16,  1963, 
with  respect  to  the  merger,  consolidation, 
acquisition  of  assets,  or  assumption  of  UabU- 
ities  of  an  insiu-ed  bank  consummated  after 
June  16.  1963.  shall  apply  the  substantive 
rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section  18(C)  (5)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act."  ^  The  so-called  "sub- 
stantive rule  of  law  set  forth  In  §  18(c)  (5)" 
Is  stated  in  the  Act  as  follows:  "(5)  The 
responsible  agency  shall  not  approve — 

I  A)  any  proposed  merger  transaction 
which  would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or  which 
would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  monojX)llze  or  to  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  business  of  banking  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  or 

iB)  any  other  proposed  merger  transac- 
tion whose  effect  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion, or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  or 
which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  In  re- 
straint of  trade,  imless  It  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action in  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

In  every  case,  the  responsible  agency  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  and 
managerial  resources  and  future  prospects  of 
the  existing  and  proposed  institutions  and 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served. 

That  language  refers  to  the  tests  to  be 
applied,  m  a  case  of  this  type,  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  passing  upon  an 
application  for  approval  of  a  proposed  bank 


>  It  was  noted  in  the  congressional  debates 
that  this  section  referred  to  three  so-called 
"post  Philadelphia  cases— In  Nashville,  San 
Francisco  and  St  Louis — where  mergers  were 
consummated  after  that  [Phlladelphlal  de- 
cision." This  is  the  San  Francisco  case  there 
referred  to.  The  Philadelphia  case  referred 
to  Is  United  States  v.  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  374  US.  321.  In  that  connection  ref- 
erence was  also  made  to  United  Statee  v. 
fnrst  Nat.  Bank,  376  U.S.  665. 


merger.  Not  oruy  did  iz[c).  quo^eu  duu.c. 
specifically  direct  that  this  court,  in  respect 
to  this  case,  shall  apply  the  substantive 
rule  of  law  set  forth  in  §  18(C)  (5|  but 
§  18(c)(7)(B)  provided  as  follows:  "In  any 
Judicial  proceeding  attacking  a  merger  trans- 
action approved  under  paragraph  (5)  on  the 
ground  that  the  merger  transaction  alone 
and  of  Itself  constituted  a  violation  of  any 
antitrust  laws  other  than  §  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1890  (§2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  15  U.S.C.  2),  the  standards  applied  by 
the' court  shall  be  Identical  with  those  that 
the  banking  agencies  are  directed  to  apply 
under  paragraph  (5)." 

After  a  special  hearing  conducted  for  that 
purpose  evidence  was  received  and  the  par- 
ties were  granted  time  within  which  to  file 
further  briefs  and  memoranda  expounding 
their  views  as  to  the  action  which  the  court 
should  take  In  the  light  of  the  entire  testi- 
mony and  In  view  of  the  new  enactment. 

It  Is  the  Government's  view  that  the  new 
statute  made  no  substantial  change  In  the 
law  or  standards  to  be  applied  in  passing 
upon  the  Issues  here  presented.  The  Gov- 
ernment puts  It  thus:  "It  Is,  of  course,  the 
essential  position  of  the  Government  .  . 
that  the  1966  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  (P.L.  89-356:  80  Stat.  7)  has  not 
resulted  in  substantial  change  In  substan- 
tive antitrust  law  or  in  the  standards  used 
by  the  courts  in  determining  the  legality  of 
bank  mergers." 

The  new  enactment  does  pose  some  diffi- 
cult questions  which  we  shall  note  hereafter. 
But  we  find  no  difficulty  In  concluding  that 
the  new  enactment  made  substantial  changes 
in  the  substantive  law  and  in  the  standards 
to  be  applied  in  this  case.  Not  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enactment  but  its  legislative 
history  is  very  compelling  on  this  point.  As 
we  have  noted,  both  5  2(c)  and  §  18(c) 
7(B),  quoted  above,  specifically  direct  the 
court  in  this  situation  to  apply  the  new 
standards  of  this  Act.  {The  latter  refers  to 
the  standards  "directed  to  apply  under  para- 
graph 5"  and  §2(c)  and  refers  to  these  as 
"the  substantive  rule  of  law."  set  forth  in 
that  section.)  It  would  be  a  bit  startling  to 
assume  that  in  making  this  enactment,  over 
which  the  congressional  committees  strug- 
gled long  and  hard,  the  Congress  had  turned 
up  with  nothing  of  substance,  or  had  accom- 
plished no  change  In  respect  to  the  law  ap- 
plicable for  testing  the  validity  of  bank 
mergers. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  most  em- 
phatically contradicts  the  position  now  taken 
by  the  Government.    The  Senate  Committee 
report,  which  accompanied  the  Introduction 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  took  note  of  what 
Congress  had  contemplated  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of   1960.     The 
Committee    stated:   "At    that    time    it    was 
clearly  expected  that  the  decision  of  the  re- 
sponslblle  Federal  banking  authority,  based 
on  its  own  Investigation  and  on  reports  on 
competitive  factors  from  the  other  two  bank- 
ing  agencies   and   from   the   Department   of 
Justice,  would  be  final  and  conclusive     The 
Attorney  General's  report  was  expected  to  be 
advisory  only."     The  report  states  that  the 
uncertainty  created  by  the  situation  result- 
ing from  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Lexington 
bank  cases  (supra,  note  1)    "is  harmful  to  the 
banking  industry  and  to  Its  customers.  .  .  . 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  by  all  the 
witnesses  that  the  present  situation  was  un- 
desirable   and    should    be    changed."     The 
House  Committee  report  states  clearly  the 
intent  to  make  changes  in  the  law  as  fol- 
lows:  "The  Intended  legal  effect  of  the  bill 
is  to  modify  the  foregoing  provision  in  three 
respects : 

First,  It  Is  Intended  to  make  clear  that  no 
merger  which  would  violate  the  antlmonop- 
oly  section  (sec.  2)  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  may  be  approved  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second,  the  bUl  acknowledges  that  the 
general    principle    of    the    antitrust    laws- 


are  prohibited— applies  to  banks,  but  per- 
mits an  exception  in  cases  where  it  ;s  clearly 
shown  that  a  given  merger  is  so  beneficial  to 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  served— recogn;::ing  that  effects 
outside  the  section  of  the  country  Involved 
may  be  relevant  to  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitution to  meet  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  commujiity  to  be  served— that  It 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  permit  it. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  this  rule  of 
law  is  to  be  applied  uniformly,  in  judicial 
proceedings  as  well  as  by  the  administrative 
agencies. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  the  con- 
gressional view  in  the  process  of  this  enact- 
ment is  to  be  found  In  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator ROBERTSON  at  the  time  the  bill,  as 
amended  to  conform  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee report,  came  back  to  the  Senate.  At 
that  time  Senator  Robertson,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  which 
had  charge  of  the  bill  and  who  originally 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  was  rec- 
ommending that  the  Senate  accept  the  House 
.■\mendment.  No  Member  of  Congress  had 
remained  In  closer  touch  with  the  bill's 
progress  through  both  Houses  than  Senator 
Robertson.  As  he  put  it:  "I  have  lived  with 
this  problem  day  and  night  for  months.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  have  a  good  bill." 
■What  he  then  had  to  say  expounded  at  con- 
siderable length  the  ideas  which  had  been 
expressed  by  various  House  Members  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  In  the  House.= 


;  Representative  Ashlet,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers principally  in  charge  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  stated  (Congressional  Record.  Feb.  8, 
1966.  p.  2446)  :   "The  bill  would  require  the 
court  to  use  the  new  standards  of  the  bill  In 
all  .  .  .  'post  Philadelphia'  cases  now  pending 
In  court.  .  .  .  The  courts  have  repeatedly  held 
that  under  the  antitrust  laws  the  social  or 
economic  benefits  of  a  given  merger  cannot 
even  be  considered."    The  Congressman  then 
quoted  from  the  statement  to  that  effect  In 
the  Phil.idelphia  case:  "It  is  a  primary  pur- 
pose  of  the   bill   to  assure   that   the   courts 
will    never    again    dismiss    as    irrelevant   the 
question  of  the  needs  of  a  community.  .  .  . 
ITihe   merger   must   be   shown    to   be   suffi- 
ciently beneficial  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
communitv  to  be  served  that,  on  balance,  it 
mav  properlv  be  regarded   as   in   the  pubUc 
interest."     During  the  same  discussion  Rep. 
Stanton,    a   member    of    the    committee    In 
charge   of   the   bill    (Congressional   Record, 
Feb.  8.  1966.  p.  2450).  stated:   "lilt  was  the 
expressed    purpose    and    intent    of    Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960 
to  make  certain  that  control  of  bank  mergers 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  the  appropriate 
banking  supervisory  agencies,  and  that  while 
the  competitive  effects  of  a  proposed  merger 
should   be  considered,  they  were  not  to  be 
given  a  predominant  position.    Tliese  stand- 
ards were  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  and  the 
Lexington   Bank   cases   In   which   the   Court 
decided    that    the    Justice    Department   had 
the  final  sav  in  bank  mergers.     Contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  the  bank  regulatory 
authorities  were  relegated  to  advisory  roles. 
These  provisions  .  .   .  reinstate  a  measure 
of  antitrust  consideration  which  was  lacking 
m  the  Senate  bill,  and  they  provide  a  bank- 
ing  standard  that  may  allow  economic  as- 
sistance to  a  community  even  though  a  mer- 
ger tends  to  lessen  competition  in  that  com- 
munity.    It  Is   this  statutory   balance  that 
was  Intended  In  1960.  .  .  . 

The  .  .  .  bill  .  .  .  directs  the  courts  to 
apply  the  banking  standards  as  well  as  the 
competitive  standards  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding attacking  an  approved  merger  trans- 
action .  .  .  it  .  .  .  gives  these  standards 
equal  weight  as  between  economic  and  com- 
petitive circumstances  and  It  assures  this 
equilibrium  througout  the  entire  review 
procedure." 
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Senator     BoBnrraoN     »a.l(l      unequivocally 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  waa  to  "reverse 
K  decUlon  of  the  Supremo  Court  "     He  said 
(CoNcaj»8lON*L  R«co»D,  Peb  9.  1966.  p  2652)  : 
"The  bill  will  end  the  confualon  ind  contro- 
versy which  haa  surrounded  the  bank  merger 
situation  since  the  lll-advljed  and  unfortu- 
nate declAlona   .>f  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Plilladelphla  and  Lexington  case*  and  the  dla- 
trlct   court  declaion   in   the   New   York   caae 
which    followed    thoae    precedents       It    will 
do  this  by  establishing  a  uniform  rule  for  the 
bank    supervisory    agencies    and    the    courta 
to  follow  m  bank  merger  caaes-  a  rule  which 
take*  into  account  both  the  competitive  fac- 
tor* on  which  the  antitrust  laws  are  baaed— 
for  banks  these  were  written  into  the  Bank 
Merger    Act    of    I960— and    the    convenience 
and  need*  of  the  public  to  be  served  by  the 
proposed    merged    bank   •      Referring    to    the 
pendency   jf  the  suit  now  before  us,  he  said 
"U   would    permit    the   continuance    of   pro- 
ceedings   agalnat    the    three     post-Philadel- 
phia' caaea— in  Naahvllle.  San  Francisco,  and 
St   Louis — where  mergers  were  consummated 
after  that  decision,  but  In  these  three  caaes 
the  couru  would   be  directed   to  follow   the 
ne-v   statutory   standards   laid   down    In    the 
statute  for  all   mergers  to   be  considered   in 
the  future   '     And   in   a   prepared   statement 
which  he  incorporated  in  the  record  as  a  part 
of  his  remarks  he  said  of   the  bill     "It  will 
Strike  the  Philadelphia.  Lexington,  and  New 
Tork     decislooa     and     opinions     from     the 
books."  • 


•  In  an  effort  to  find  some  legislative  his- 
tory to  bolster  its  position  that  this  Act 
made  no  changes  m  the  law.  the  Government 
has  irvserted  In  its  brief  some  quoUUons 
from  the  remarks  of  Individual  Coni^resaroen 
during  rt.>.r  debat?  Taken  out  of  context. 
M  they  are.  they  prove  nothing  It  Is  true 
that  the  wording  of  JlSiCiiS.  emphasized 
and  riMtated  the  requirement  thit  the  Comp- 
troller, and  the  reviewing  courts  take  Into 
oonslder-itlon  the  antitrust  laws  This  was 
noted  in  debate,  but  it  was  also  noted  that 
this  Act  definitely  and  positively  added  a 
new  standard  As  stated  In  the  House  Re- 
port of  Supplemental  views  of  Congressman 
Ottinoxr  who  helped  draft  the  bill  "It  also 
assures  that  banking  services  available  to 
meet  the  .-onvenlence  and  needs  of  a  cocn- 
munlty  are  considered  In  all  cases  and  will 
prevail  where  they  clearly  outweigh  non- 
monopoiistlc  an tl -competitive  efTecta  of  a 
merger  " 

Couosel's  quotations  from  the  debate 
Ignore  the  rule  stated  In  Duplex  Co  v  De^-r- 
Ing  254  US  443.  474-475.  as  follows  "By  re- 
peated decisions  if  this  court  it  has  come 
to  be  well  established  that  the  debates  in 
Congress  expressive  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  Individual  members  are  not  a  safe 
guide  and  hence  may  not  be  re».'rted  to,  In 
ascertaining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the    l.\w -making    body  But    reports    of 

committees  of  House  or  .Senate  stand  upon 
a  more  s»>;;d  footing  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  exposition  of  the  legislative  Intent  In 
a  case  where  jtherwise  the  meaning  ':>1  a 
statute    Is   obscure  And    this   has    been 

extended  to  include  explai  atory  statements 
In  the  nature  of  a  supplemental  rep<.irt  made 
by  the  committee  member  In  charge  of  a  bill 
In  course  of  passage  "  Counsel  have  largely 
confined  their  Tuntatlons  to  those  from  Con- 
gressmen WiLTNBi  and  Todd,  who  opposed 
the  bill,  and  from  Congressman  Pitman  who 
bitterly  fought  the  legislation  and  Anally. 
through  a  face-saving  compromise.  Intro- 
duced the  bill  while  stating  that  If  he  alone 
were  writaxg  the  bill,  he  "would  be  against 
it  as  a  matter  of  principle  "  i  Cono««*bional 
BacoKO.  Pebmsury  8.  19«6.  p  34«4  .  CXmn- 
Ml's  choice  of  makers  of  remarks  Is  not  very 
percussive. 


Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  this  Act  alters  the  previous 
rulee  comes  from  a  cormpartson  of  the  lan- 
guage of  this  statute  with  what  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  said  In  the  Philadelphia  case, 
namely,  that  a  bank  merger  such  as  that 
one  Is  not  saved  because,  on  some  ultimate 
reckoning  of  social  or  economic  debits  and 
credits.  It  may  be  deemed  beneficial  "'  Sec- 
Uon  181  cl  (5).  quoted  above,  expressly  re- 
quires a  consideration  of  slmUar  factors  thus 
rejected  In  Philadelphia 

This  statute  makes  a  further  alteraUon  In 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  now  before  us. 
After  providing  for  the  time  of  commence- 
ment of  an  acuon  brought  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  arising  out  of  a  merger  transac- 
tion. 1Ic)i7mA)  stipulates  "In  any  such 
acUon.  the  court  shall  review  de  novo  the 
issues  presented  "  Returning  now  to  the 
provisions  of  |3ici.  requiring  this  court  to 
•apply  the  substantive  rule  of  law  set  forth  in 
|18ic)(5)'.  and  to  |18(CH7)(B).  reciting 
that  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  attacking  a 
merger  transacUon  approved  under  para- 
5.  -the  standards  applied  by  the  court  shall 
be  idenUcaJ  with  thoee  that  the  banking 
agencies  are  directed  to  apply  under  para- 
graph 5.'  It  seems  clear  that  what  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  do  Is  to  review  a  deci- 
sion and  determination  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency 

To  what  extent  that  review  ca.n  be  'de 
noco  ,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  here- 
after The  Immediate  difficulty  now  pre- 
sented Is  that  the  prior  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  September  30  1963.  was  not  made 
under  or  In  the  Ught  of  the  new  Bank  Merg- 
ger  Act  of  1966 

It  Is  true  that  the  Comptroller  then 
found  that  the  proposed  merger  "will  pro- 
mot*  the  public  Interest"  oslng  the  lan- 
guage of  the  I960  Act.  but  his  determina- 
tion did  not  contain  ftndlugs  covering  the 
precise  issues  required  to  be  determined  by 
hUn  under  the  language  of  tl8(cii,5i 
quoted  above  Under  that  section  It  would 
be  Incumbent  upon  the  Comptroller  to 
determine  whether  any  anU-competltlve  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  merger  were  "clearly 
outweighed  in  the  public  interest  by  the 
probable  effect  of  the  transaction  In  meet- 
ing the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served."  Wc  apprehend  that 
an  appropriate  finding  would  specify  In 
what  respect  the  transaction  would  meet 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity to  be  served 

There  is  another  respect  In  which  the 
earlier  finding  of  the  Comptroller  may  be 
inadequate  and  out-dated  His  decision  of 
September  30.  19<J3,  antedated  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v 
El  Paso  Natural  C.as  Od  .  376  U.S.  661. 
decided  April  6.  1B«4,  and  United  SUtes 
V  Penn-Olln  Chemical  Co.  378  US.  15«. 
decided  June  23.  1964  In  those  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  developed,  ui  an  extent  not 
previously  announced,  the  doctrine  that 
i  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  la  designed  to  pre- 
serve not  merely  present  but  potential  com- 
petition In  the  market  In  question  This 
u  the  doctrine  of  the  application  of  I  7  to 
potential  competition  The  principal  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Government  here  relates 
to  alleged  elimination  by  the  merger  of 
fubstantial  potmtial  competition  In  the 
State  of  CallfornU 

The  Act  requires  this  cotirt  to  proceed 
In  this  case  m  the  tame  manner  in  which 
It  would  have  to  deal  with  some  future  pro- 
posed merger.  Before  we  can  perform  the 
required  function  of  reviewing  the  action 
of  the  Compuoller  the  matter  must  be  re- 
manded for  the  consideration  of  the  Comp- 
troller under  the  pruvislons  of  the  1966 
Act  a  propoeltloQ  we  shall  discuss  here- 
after 


Plainly  enough  the  Act  Is  designed  to  set 
up  precise  rules  under  which  the  validity  of 
proposed  bank  mergers  may  be  ascertained 
and  determined.  The  first  required  step  l^ 
the  application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  '  for  written  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  Upon  hearing  on  such  an  ap- 
plication the  Comptroller  Is  directed  to  ai  • 
upon  the  considerations  set  forth  In  5  ISici 
(Si  above  referred  to  Then,  as  Indicated.  ;: 
an  action  be  brought  attacking  the  merger 
transaction.  It  must  be  brought  within 
limited  time  and  In  any  such  action  "the 
court  shall  review  de  novo  the  Issues  pre- 
sented." Thus  the  Act  contemplates  initial 
action  by  the  Comptroller  followed  by  a  re- 
view at  the  Instance  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

When  we  face  the  task  of  complying  with 
these  requirements  we  are  confronted  with 
a  dlfflculty  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Act  provides  that  this  review  shall  be  "de 
novo". 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  J  5  the  Comp- 
troller U  charged  with  ascertaining  two  sets 
of  facts  The  first  Is  whether  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  merger  transaction  "in  any  8e<r- 
tlon  of  the  country  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition"  and  the  second,  whether. 
having  found  that  there  would  be  antl-com- 
petlUve  effects  In  the  proposed  transaction, 
those  effects  "are  clearly  outweighed  In  the 
public  Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
transaction  In  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served." 

No  dlfBculty  would  be  presented  here  so 
far  as  reviewing  de  novo  the  first  of  these 
determinations  for  this  court  has  tradition- 
ally adjudged  whether  mergers  have  anti- 
competitive effects.  But  the  problem  of  re- 
viewing the  second  determination  by  the 
Comptroller,  namely,  whether  the  proposed 
transaction  is  outweighed  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  whether  it  meets  the  convenlenic 
and  needs  of  the  community.  Is  plainly  and 
unquestionably  a  legislative  or  admlnlstratl\e 
determination  »  of  a  type  which  this  court,  as 


•It  Is  this  officer  who  must  act  If  the  ac- 
Cfuinng.  assuming  or  resulting  bank  Is  to 
be  a  national  bank.  Where  a  state  bank 
Is  to  be  the  resulting  one.  the  decision  Is  to 
be  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  other  cases,  the 
Federal  DepKJsIt  Insurance  Corporation  Is  to 
make  the  decision. 

» It  win  be  noticed  that  the  standards  of 
I  5  are  to  be  applied  In  granting  or  refusing 
leave  to  merge  In  the  future.  The  con- 
templated action  "looks  to  the  future  and 
changes  existing  conditions  by  making  ;i 
new  rule  to  be  applied  thereafter  to 
some  i>art  of  those  subject  to  |the  Comp- 
trollers)  power."  as  fully  as  the  establish- 
ment of  railroad  rates  In  Prentls  v  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  311  US  210.  226  It  Involves  a 
determination  and  establishment  of  a  pub- 
lic policy 

See  Plnfrock.  "Trial  de  Novo — Panacea?" 
In  14  Baylor  Law  Review,  135.  where  the 
Texas  cases  are  discussed  "This  crlterlor. 
in  essence  classifies  as  administrative  and 
non-judlclal  decisional  functions  whir!. 
courts  are  not  particularly  equipped  to  de- 
cide while  leaving  to  the  courts  that  cate- 
gory of  decision  making  with  which  It  ha.^ 
traditionally  dealt  and  Is  equipped  to  han- 
dle under  the  adversary  type  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure Decisions  that  require  the  Inqul."^;- 
torlal  type  of  procedure.  Investigative  i:i 
nature,  and  which  must,  to  attain  optlmu::^. 
utility,  be  based  upon  a  mosaic  of  expert 
opinion.  Judgment  and  decisions  are  and 
should  be  regarded  as  non -Judicial  and  lev. 
primarily  to  the  administrators  They  urc 
far  more  able  to  come  to  grips  with  sue:- 
problems  than  a  court  or  Jury  In  the  detached 
and  sterile  atmosphere  of  the  courtroom  " 
IP. 160) 


a  constitutional   court,   la   prohibited  from 

The  Jurisdiction  of   this  court  is  limited 
lo  cases  and   controversies  as  that  term  Is 
ued  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,     As 
it.i'.ed  in  Keller  v    Potomac  Electric  Co.,  261 
r  S    428.  444,  "leglslaUve  or  administrative 
jurisdiction  can  not  be  conferred"  on  a  coxirt 
such  as  this.    This  court,  as  well  as  the  Su- 
preme   Court,   "was   brought   Into   being  by 
the  judiciary  article  of  the  Constitution.  Is 
invested  with   Judicial  power  only  and  can 
have  no  Jurisdiction  other  than  of  cases  and 
controversies     falling     within     the     classes 
enumerated  In  that  article.     It  cannot  .  .  . 
exercise    or    participate    In    the    exercise    of 
functions  which  are  essentially  legislative  or 
administrative  "     Radio    Comm.    v.    General 
Electric    Co.,    281    U.S.    464.    469.      See    also 
FP.C   V.  Idaho  Power  Co.,  344  U.S.  17.  where 
it  was  held  that  the  authority  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  affirm,  modify  or  set  aside  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  did 
not  Include  the  power  to  exercise  an  essen- 
tially administrative  function  by  determin- 
ing what  conditions  should  attach  to  a  power 
license.     We  find  an  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  precise  ques- 
tion here  involved  In  United  States  v.  Phila- 
delphia Nat    Bank,  supra,  at  page  371.     This 
view  Is  to  be  found  in  the  words  which  we 
have  italicized  In   the  following  quotation: 
"We  are  clear,   however,  that  a  merger  the 
effect    of    which    'may    be    substantially    to 
lessen  competition'  Is  not  saved  because,  on 
some   ultimate   reckoning   of  social   or  eco- 
nomic debits  and  credits.  It  may  be  deemed 
beneficial     A  value  choice  of  such  magnitude 
is    beyond    the    ordinal    limits    of    Judicial 
competence,  and  In  any  event  has  been  made 
for  us  already,  bv  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  amended    5  7      Congress  determined   to 
preserve       our       traditionally       competitive 
economy." 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  the  administra- 
tive order  of  an  agency  or  commission  may 
not  be  reviewed  In  a  Judicial  proceeding  In  a 
constitutional  court;  but  such  a  review  Is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  detarmlnatlon  of 
q\ie.''tlons  of  law  and  the  ascertainment  of 
whether  findings  of  fact  by  the  agency  are 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  Radio 
Comm'n  v  Nelson  Bros.  Co..  289  U.S.  266.  275 
to  276.  As  stated  In  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  Oo. 
V  US  .  382  US  154,  157,  the  question  to  be 
decided  Is  "Whether  the  Commission  ha« 
coiiflned  Itself  within  the  sitatutory  limits 
upon  Its  discretion  and  has  based  Its  flndlngii 
on  substantial  evidence.  .  .  ." 

Since  It  Is  plain  that  this  court  cannot  be 
Invested  with  power  to  make  an  original  and 
lndei)endent  determination  as  to  whether 
antl-competltlve  effects  are  "outweighed  In 
the  public  Interest"  or  what  are  the  "con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served"  we  are  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  this  Act's  provision  for  a  review  de 
novo  must  be  held  null  and  void  and  there- 
fore wholly  disregarded. 

We  do  not  think  so  There  are  certain 
general  principles  relating  to  construction  of 
statutes  which  should  aid  us  here.  In 
US  v  Amer  Trucking  Aas-ns.,  310  U.S.  534, 
543,  the  Court  said:  "There  Is,  of  course,  no 
more  persuasive  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  a 
sti  !nte  than  the  words  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture undertook  to  give  expression  to  its 
wishes  Often  these  words  are  sufficient  in 
and  of  themselves  to  determine  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation.  In  such  cases  we  have 
followed  their  plain  meaning.  When  that 
meaning  has  led  to  absurd  or  futile  results, 
hoxcver.  this  Court  has  looked  beyond  the 
words  to  the  purpose  of  the  act.  Frequently, 
however,  even  when  the  plain  me«uilng  did 
nor  produce  absurd  results  but  merely  an 
unreasonable  one  'plainly  at  variance  wltl» 
the  policy  of  the  leglslaUon  as  a  whole'  thla 


Court  has  followed  that  purpose,  rather  than 
the  lltwal  words." 

In  the  case  before  us  the  use  of  the  words 
"de  novo",  as  we  have  noted,  may  have  full 
slgnlflcance  In   respect   to   thla   court's   re- 
view of  the  Comptroller's  determination  of 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  antl-com- 
petltlve effecta  by  the  merger.     But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  would  lead  to  abeurd  and 
futile    results    If   it   were    construed    as    re- 
qiUrlng  this  Court  to  substitute  Ite  Judgment 
for  the  findings  of  the  Comptroller  dealing 
with  the  pubUc  Interest  and  the  convenience 
and   needs  of   the  conununlty.     This   court 
cannot   vaUdly   be   invested   with    power   to 
make   such   a   decision   which,    as    we    have 
noted.  Is  plainly  legislative  or  administrative 
in  character.    If  we  look  to  the  purpose  be- 
yond the  statute  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  as  a  whole  we  must  conclude  that 
Congress    has    framed    an    Act    which    con- 
templates, as  an  Important  part  thereof,  pro- 
visions for  review  of  the  Comptroller's  action. 
Other  courts  have  had  occasion   to  deal 
with  an  identical  problem  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  words  "de  novo"  In  sute  statutes 
providing  for  court  reviews  of  administrative 
or  legislative  determinations.     In  those  cases 
the  courts  have  been  confronted  with  dif- 
ficulties comparable  to  those  present   here, 
some  of  them  stemming  from  their  consti- 
tutional provisions  for  separation  of  powers. 
Thus  in  Household  Finance  Corp.  v.  State.  40 
Wash.  2d  451,  244  P.  2d  260,  264,  the  court. 
after  holding  invalid  an  attempt  to  vest  a 
non-Judicial    power    in    a    constitutionally 
created  court,  said :  "We  recognize  that  there 
is  a  wealth  of  authority  to  support  respond- 
ent's  position   that   where   the   only   review 
of  an  administrative  order  that  Is  constitu- 
tionally   possible    is    on    the    question    of 
whether  the  administrative  body   or   officer 
acted   arbitrarily,   capriciously,   or   in   viola- 
tion of  law,  it  will  be  held  that  a  provision 
for  a  trial  de  novo  means  only  that  the  ap- 
pellate or  reviewing  court  will  be  Umlted  to 
a  consideration  of  that  particular  question 
on   the  trial  de   novo.     The   basis   for   such 
holdings    is   the   rule   that   when   a    statute 
is  subject  to  two  possible  constructions,  one 
of  which  will  render  It  constitutional   and 
the  other  imconstitutlonal,   the   legislature 
will  be  presumed  to  have  Intended  a  mean- 
ing consistent  with  the  constitutionality  of 
its  enactment."     (244  P.  2d  264) 

A  like  decision  was  made  by  the  Supreme 
Covirt  of  Indiana  in  State  Board  v.  Scherer. 
221  Ind.  902,  46  N.E.  2d  602,  604,  where  the 
court  said:  "It  Is  true  that  the  statute  here 
In  question  seems  to  contemplate  a  de  novo 
proceeding  before  the  court,  and  a  finding  of 
'guilty'  or  "not  guilty',  but,  regardless  of  what 
may  seem  a  legislative  Intention  to  the  con- 
trary, this  court  has  consistently  construed 
similar  statutes  as  vesting  in  the  courts  only 
such  Jurisdiction  as  the  Constitution  per- 
mits." 

The  same  problem  confronted  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  in  Jones  v.  Marsh,  148  Tex. 
362,  224  S.W.  3d  198.  In  that  case  the  court 
was  called  upon  to  review  an  order  made  upon 
an  application  for  a  license  to  sell  beer.  The 
statute  provided  for  an  appeal  and  that  such 
proceeding  on  appeal  "shall  be  de  novo  under 
the  same  rules  as  ordinary  civil  suits."  The 
court  said  (p.  201) :  "The  statute  does  not  ex- 
pressly provide  that  there  shall  be  In  district 
court  a  full  retrial  of  the  facts  as  If  there  had 
been  no  findings  made  by  the  county  Judge, 
nor  does  the  statute  specify  what  issue  or 
issues  shall  be  tried  in  the  dUtrict  court.  It 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  concluded,  in 
view  of  the  subject  matter  Involved  and  the 
nature  of  the  order  to  be  reviewed,  that  only 
a  limited  review  U  Intended,  and  that  In  so 
far  as  the  facts  which  are  the  basis  for  the 
Cffder  of  the  county  Judge  are  concerned  the 
question  or  Issue  to  be  determined  In  the  dis- 


trict court  is  whether  or  not  the  findings  of 
the  county  Judge  are  reasonably  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  Such  a  trial  is  one 
kind  of  a  trial  de  novo,  and  the  somewhat 
limited  trial  can  be  held,  as  the  statute  re- 
quires, under  the  rules  applicable  to  ordinary 
civil  suits."  In  other  words,  the  sort  of  trial 
which  the  court  could  validly  hold  on  review 
of  an  administrative  order  was  held  to  be 
"one  kind  of  a  trial  de  novo."  • 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  there  may 
be  a  special  kind  of  review  de  novo  Involved 
here,  namely,  a  review  involving  a  greater 
exercise  of  our  Judgment  in  respect  to  the 
question  of  antl-competltlve  effects,  and  a 
review,  more  limited  under  the  so-called  sub- 
stantial evidence  rule,  of  the  Comptroller's 
determination  of  weight  of  public  Interest 
and  of  Uie  character  of  the  needs  and  con- 
venience of  the  community. 

Another  general  principle  may  therefore 
be  applied  here.  Since  the  language  of  the 
Act  could  properly  be  construed  to  Intend 
the  special  kind  of  de  novo  review  Just  re- 
ferred to.  we  can  "apply  the  familiar  canon 
which  makes  It  our  duty,  of  two  possible 
constructions,  to  adopt  the  one  which  will 
save  and  not  destroy.  We  cannot  attribute 
to  Congress  an  Intent  to  defy  the  Fifth 
Amendment  or  'even  to  come  so  near  to  doing 
so  as  to  raise  a  serious  question  of  con- 
stltuUonal  law.'  "  Annlston  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Davis. 
301  US.  337.  351,  352.  See  also  Labor  Board 
v.  Jones  &  I^ughlln,  301  U.S.  1,  30,  and  Ex 
Parte  Endo.  323  N.S.  283,  299.' 

It  Is  plain  to  us  that  the  congressional 
purpose  here  was  to  provide  for  an  Initial 
decision  by  the  Comptroller  and  that  the 
action  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  deemed  an  action  to  review  that 
decision.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  section 
of  the  statute  which  uses  the  term  "de  novo" 
does  not  speak  of  a  trial  de  novo  but  of  a 
review  de  novo. 

The  legislative  scheme  here.  In  our  view, 
resembles  that  which  Is  more  eleborately 
spelled  out  in  thoee  sections  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  which  were  discussed  In  the 
recent  case  of  Seaboard  Air  Line  Co.  v.  United 


« A  like  problem  was  solved  In  a  similar 
manner  In  De  Mond  v.  Liquor  Control  Com- 
mission. 129  Conn.  642.  30  A  2d  547.  549.  where 
the  court  said:  "Upon  these  appeals  the  court 
hears  and  considers  all  pertinent  matters  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  an  Intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  legal  propriety  of  the  action 
of  the  commissioners.  In  this  qualified 
sense,  but  In  no  other.  Is  its  hearing  one  de 
novo."  Another  approach  to  a  similar  prob- 
lem  was  made  in   American   Beauty  Homes 

Corp.  v.  Louisville,  etc., Ky. -.  379 

S.W.  2d  455.  where  the  court  held  that  "the 
statute  was  Invalid  with  respect  to  *he  trial 
•de  novo'  but  still  permitted  an  aggrieved 
party  to  appeal.  This  also  was  the  ruling  in 
California  Co.  v.  State  Oil  and  Gas  Board. 
.  .  .  heretofore  cited.  We  think  the  'de 
novo'  provision  of  KRS  100.057  is  clearly 
severable  from  the  rest  of  this  statute." 

'  In  United  States  v.  Philadelphia  Nat. 
Bank,  supra,  the  Court  was  confronted  with 
a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  language  of 
§  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  Court  recog- 
nized merit  In  the  contention  of  the  appel- 
lees that  the  merger  there  Involved  an  as- 
sets acquisition  and  hence  that  5  7  had  no 
application  since  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion had  no  Jurisdiction  over  banks.  The 
Court  said  (p.  337) :  "Since  the  literal  terms 
of  I  7  thus  do  not  dispose  of  our  question,  we 
must  determine  whether  a  congressional  de- 
sign to  embrace  bank  mergers  is  revealed  in 
the  history  of  the  statute."  The  Court's  final 
conclusion  was  based  upon  what  it  found  to 
be  a  "plain  congressional   purpose." 
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8tftt«s.  382  US   154  •     In  that  ca»e  the  three- 
Judge  district  coMTt  had  set  as'.d?  a  commla- 
■lon's  onler  approving  a  railroad  merger  on 
the    ground    :hat    the    commUslon    had    not 
Adequately   determined   whether   the   merger 
violated   J  7  of  the  Clayton  Act      The  Court 
■aid    "By  thug  disposing  of  the  case  the  Dis- 
trict Court  did  not  reach  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion whether  the  merger  would  be  consistent 
With  public  interest  despite   the  foreseeable 
Injury  to  competition  "     The  Court  referred 
to  Its  decision  In  Minneapolis  *  St    Louis  R 
Co.  V    United  SUtea,  361  US    173.  187.  where 
the  Court  described  the  Impact  of  congres- 
sional   legislation    by    saying    "E^en    though 
such    acquisitions    might    otherwise    violate 
the  antitrust  laws.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  OomnUsalon  to  approve  them.  If  It  finds 
they  are  in  the  public  interest.  .It  muat 
be  presumed  that,   in  enacting  this  legUU- 
tlon.  Congress  took  account  of  the  tact  that 
railroads  are  subject  to  strict  regulation  and 
■upervision      'Against    this    background,    no 
other  Inference  Is  possible  but  that,  as  a  fac- 
tor m  determining  the  propriety  of  | railroad 
acquisitions  I  the  preservation  of  competition 
among  carriers,  although  stUl  a  value.  Is  sig- 
nificant chiefly  as  It  aids  in  the  atUlnment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  national  trar^spor- 
tatlon  policy  •  "     The  Court  continued   ■Res- 
olution of  the  confllctmg  considerations   'Is 
a  co-nplex  task  which  requires  extensive  fa- 
cilities,   expert    Judgment    and    considerable 
knowledge    of    the    trinsportatlon    Industry. 
Congresa  left  that   task  to  the  CommlMlon 
"to  the  end  that  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  that  Commission  may  be  used  not  only  In 
connecUon  with  this  form  of  transportation, 
but  In  Ita  coordination  of  all  other  forms." 
79  CoNO    Rwr    12307       'The  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience   of    that    commission."    not    of    the 
courts,  must  determine  whether  the  proposed 
I  acquisition]   la  "consistent  with  the  public 
Interest   " 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  those 
cases  dealing  with  the  right  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlsalon  to  appiove  a 
merger  notwithstanding  Its  antlcomp?tlUve 
effects  and  particularly  the  language  above 
quoted  from  the  Seab<:>ard  Air  Line  case, 
would  seem  »•>  make  negative  oxiother  argu- 
ment of  the  Government  ThU  Is  that  the 
language  of  1  18  ich5)  referring  to  the 
"convenience  and  needs  of  the  comnaunlty 
to  be  served  •  Is  but  a  reiteration  of  the 
"falilug  company  doctrine"  long  reco^nlred 
a3  an  ln'.e«fral  part  of  settled  antitrust  law." 
No  such  limiting  suggestion  was  ever  coade 
In  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  other 
cases  dealing  with  the  same  statute  In  our 
view  1'.  would  be  absurd  to  find  that  the  new 
standards  so  carefully  framed  for  the  HM 
Bank  Merger  .AC.  were  no  more  thaT  the 
Inclusion  of  a.  wholly  unnecessary  reference 
to  the  fa.lllng  company  doctrine"  There 
Is  not  the  slightest  Indication  in  the  lan- 
guid 'if  the  .\ct,  or  In  Its  legislative  history, 
to  support  the  Government  s  effort  thus  to 
cancel  or  dissipate  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Act  inirlng  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the 
question  .f  the  situation  of  the  failing  bank 
was  mentioned  and  In  a  colloquy  between 
Congressman  WrLiNta.  who  opposed  the  bill, 
and  C.MigT-es-iman  Mvltts.  who  supported  It. 


It  was  made  plain  that  the  language  referred 
to  was  not  limited  to  the  falling  bank  sit- 
uation • 

The  careful  and  precise  description  of  this 
poruon  of  the  bill,  made  by  Senator  Robibt- 
SON  to  the  Senate  as  the  latter  body  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  House  version,  would 
clearly  negate  any  suggestion  that  It  was 
limited   to   the   falling  company  situation."* 

A  final  answer  to  the  Government's  "fall- 
ing company"  theory  Is  found  In  the  House 
Reports  indlcauon  as  to  the  limited  extent 
of  the  use  of  financial  resources  of  the  af- 
fected banks.  That  report  states  i  U  S.  Code. 
Cong,  and  Administrative  News.  89th  Cong 
2d  Session,  p  337)  "However,  only  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served  can  be  weighed  against  anticompeti- 
tive effects,  with  financial  and  managerial 
resources  being  considered  only  as  they  throw 
light  on  the  capacity  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed institutions  to  serve  the  community." 

One  problem  which  we  confront  In  this 
particular  case  Is  how  we  shall  apply  the 
rules  which  are  prescribed  In  the  Act  In 
the  case  of  future  mergers  the  method  of 
procedure  and  the  application  of  the  statu- 
tory requirements  Is  quite  simple.  First,  the 
banks  seeking  to  merge  will  make  their  appU- 


'  EKirlng  the  debate  in  the  House  Congress- 
man MoosHtAO  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  most  actively  In  charge  of  the  bill, 
cited  and  quoted  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
case  and  also  from  McLean  Trjcklag  Co  v 
US  331  US  87  87  as  appropriate  prece- 
dents f'T  his  point  In  the  banking  Indus- 
try ^he  public  interest  Is  represented  and 
protected  by  a  regulating  b<xly  In  mergers 
In  such  a  situation  the  custom  Is  '.hat  the 
Talidlty  of  a  merger  should  be  determined 
not  exclusively  by  the  competitive  factors, 
but  that  the  regulating  body  should  also 
consider  the  public  interest  ■'  CoNoass- 
■lONAL  Racoac   Feb  8.  19«a.  p  3447. 


•  Alter  Congressman  MuLTm  had  given  an 
Illustration  of  how  this  language  would  ap- 
ply in  a  case  not  involving  a  falling  bank. 
the  following  colloquy  occurred; 

Mr  WKLTWia.  Thu  is  a  case  of  a  filling 
bank,  which  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  court.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
legislation.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  ««rce  with  me.  that  we  do 
not  have  to  pass  any  bill  to  permit  the  op- 
pr.'vlng  agency  to  merge  a  falling  bank  in 
order  to  save  It  from  insolvency  I  am  cer- 
t*ln  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  In- 
deed, would  say.  as  a  well-educated  lawyer. 
th.*t  the  failing  bank  doctrine  exists  inde- 
pendently of  any  statutes  which  have  been 
passed  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  I  yield  to 
the  genilenruin  for  the  purpose  of  responding 
to  the  correctness  of  that  proposition. 

"Mr.  MULTSX.  The  gentleman  is  correct  as 
far  as  b*  go«s.  but  I  have  gone  beyond  the 
falling  bank  theory  There  are  many  In- 
stances where  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
falling  bank,  where  there  is  an  absolute  and 
complete  diminution  of  oompetltlon.  yet  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  and  all  of  the  fac- 
tors the  courts  should  approve  that  merger 
just  M  the  regulatory  sgenrlee  may  approve 
the  merger  "  CoNoajcaaioNaL  Rtco«i>.  Feb  8. 
1006.  p.  M&3 

"He  said  '.  .  .  this  bill,  should  convince 
the  couru  that  the  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend that  mergers  In  the  banking  field 
Should  be  measured  solely  by  the  antitrust 
considerations  which  are  applied  In  otiier  In- 
dustries '  (CoKOsrssioNAi.  RscoRD.  Feb  9. 
l&W.  p  3665  I  In  short,  something  apart 
from  the  older  antitrust  considerations  (in- 
cluding the  falling  company  rule)  are  Im- 
ported here  He  also  said  {p  2656)  "The 
oourts  will  no  longer  be  able  to  say  -In  the 
case  of  a  merger  which  does  not  reach  to  the 
point  of  creating  a  monopoly-  that  proof 
that  a  merger  will  have  demonstrable  bene- 
fits nr  will  be  benign  Is  Irrelevant  On  the 
contrary,  the  question  whether  there  are  or 
are  not  demonstrable  benefits — whether  the 
merger  Is  benign  or  malignant — will  be  the 
heart  of  the  Issue  "  .Again  he  said  (  p  '26661  : 
The  effect  of  the  merger  on  the  public  Inter- 
est and  on  the  convenience  and  neetls  of  the 
corrvmunlty  to  be  served  must  be  measured  in 
specific  and  realistic  terms  In  the  light  of 
the  kinds  of  business  involved  and  the  kinds 
of  people  being  served.  The  banking  agen- 
clea  and  the  courts  must  be  guided  by  the 
realities  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  worlds  They  must  look  through 
theories  and  percentages  and  doctrines  to 
the  hard  facu  of  life." 


cation  for  approval  to  "the  resjxjnslblo 
agency"  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  agency  will 
then  hold  the  hearings  and  make  the  deter- 
mination contemplated  by  S  18ic)  (5)  of  the 
Act  which,  as  we  have  indicated,  calls  for  two 
determinations — whether  the  merger  will 
have  a  tendency  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition and  whether  the  antl-competltlve 
effects.  If  found,  are  clearly  outweighed  In 
the  public  interest  by  the  probable  effect 
of  the  transaction  in  meeting  the  needs  and 
convenience  of  the  community  to  be  served. 
The  \ct  then  provides  that  any  action 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  arising  out 
of  this  merger  transaction  shall  be  com- 
menced within  a  short  period  following  the 
Comptroller's  approval  and  in  this  Judicial 
proceeding  the  standards  applied  by  the 
court  shall  be  identical  with  those  that  the 
banking  agencies  are  directed  to  apply  under 
5  5  "  Also,  In  any  such  action,  the  court  Is 
required  to  review  In  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Issues  presented.  The  Act, 
making  reference  to  this,  and  other  cases 
Initiated  after  June  16,  1963.  with  respect  to 
a  merger  consummated  after  that  date,  re- 
quires us  to  apply  the  same  substantive  rule 
of  law  that  we  would  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
future  merger. 

Here,  however,  the  merger  Is  already  ac- 
complished. It  was  accomplished  pursuant  to 
a  September  30,  1963,  approval  by  the  Comp- 
troller who  purported  to  act  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1960  Bmk  Merger  Act.  That 
Act,  as  demonstrated  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  In  Philadelphia  Baalt.  supra,  was  with- 
out force  and  effect,  and  the  Comptroller's 
decision  of  September  30.  1963.  cannot,  we 
think,  be  the  equivalent  of  a  determination 
by  him  under  the  1966  Bank  Merger  Act  or  In 
accordance  with  J  18(c)  (5)  thereof.  The 
question  is  whether  we  may  now  require  tf.c 
Comptroller  to  proceed  under  the  new  Act  and 
to  make  the  determination  called  for  by  Uie 
liist  mentioned  section  preliminary  to  our 
further  consideration  of  the  same  and  a  re- 
view thereof 

We  think  that  the  decision  in  United  States 
v.  Morgan.  307  US.  183,  furnishes  a  prece- 
dent." The  court  upheld  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  an  order 
going  beyond  fixing  rales  for  the  future, 
stating  that  he  was  "now  free  to  determine  a 
reasonable  rate  for  the  period  antedating  the 
order  he  may  now  make."  that  is  to  say.  dur- 
ing a  period  following  his  former  Invalid  or- 
der. The  Court  noted  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  aJid  of  the  courts  Judi- 
cially reviewing  their  action  to  coordinate 
their  actions  In  order  to  secure  the  plainly 
Indicated  objecu  of  the  statute. 

We  think  that  In  this  case  this  court 
cannot  as  a  practical  matter  apply  the  sub- 


•'  In  that  case  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
made  an  order  reducing  stockyards  rates. 
After  those  ratee  had  gone  Into  effect  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  because  of  procedural  defecu  and 
the  cause  was  remanded  to  the  district  court 
for  further  proceedings.  The  Court  stated 
that  U  would  not  attempt  to  forecast  what 
farther  proceedings  the  Secretary  might  see 
fit  to  take.  The  district  court  which  had 
entered  a  temporarv-  restraining  order  en- 
joining the  enforcement  of  the  Secretary's 
order  had  required  the  exce^  charges  col- 
lected by  the  stockyards  over  and  at>ove  the 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
deposited  with  the  court  pending  final  de- 
termination of  the  case.  The  Secretary  then 
reopened  the  original  proceedings  and  pend- 
ing these  proceedings  the  district  court 
granted  the  appellees'  motion  to  distribute 
the  fund  mentioned  among  them.  This  de- 
cision was  based  upon  a  ruling  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  have  authority  to  make  an 
order  prescribing  rates  and  charges  effective 
aa  of  the  date  of  his  original  order. 


Btantlve  rule  of  law  set  forth  In  5  18(c)(5) 
of  the  Act  unless  It  has  before  It  for  review 
an  order  of  the  Comptroller  made  pursuant 
to  the  requlremenu  of  that  section.  Not  only 
because  we  are  here  required  to  review  an 
administrative  order  as  a  part  of  our  con- 
sideration of  this  case,  but  also  because  the 
Comptroller  has  made  himself  a  party  to  this 
proceeding  and  subject  to  our  orders,  we 
shall  now  remand  the  cause  to  the  Comp- 
troller with  directions  to  proceed  to  make 
the  determinations  called  for  by  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966.  This  we  think  to  be 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  notwithstanding  the  actual  merger 
has  been  completed. 

This  remand  Is  predicated  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  after  a  new  order  has  been 
made  by  the  Comptroller,  we  will  be  able  to 
review  the  same.  As  we  have  Indicated,  our 
power  to  review  any  determination  as  to  the 
antl-competltlve  effecU  will  allow  a  greater 
exercise  of  our  own  Judgment,  than  our 
power  to  review  a  determination  as  to  wheth- 
eT  the  antl-competltlve  eflectfi.  If  any.  are 
clearly  outweighed  in  the  public  Interest  and 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  transaction  In  meeting 
the  needs  and  convenience  of  the  community 
to  be  served  In  making  his  determination 
the  Comptroller  should  make  specific  find- 
ings as  to  the  competitive  situation  as  to 
which  the  merger  may  have  operative  effects 
and  particularly  whether  the  marker  will 
have  a  probable  tendency  to  lessen  or  do  away 
with  potential  competition. 

In  passing  upon  the  question  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  transaction  In  meeting  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  the  community  to 
be  served,  the  Comptroller  should  specify 
particularly  what  he  finds  to  be  the  conveni- 
ence and  needs  of  the  community,  what  he 
considers  will  be  the  effect  of  the  merger 
thereon,  and  how  and  by  what  means  he 
weighs  these  effects  as  against  the  antl-com- 
petitlve  effects  of  the  transaction.  Further- 
more in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  necessity 
for  further  remand  following  our  review  of 
the  Comptroller's  order,  he  Is  directed  to 
make  a  finding  as  to  whether,  assuming  that 
the  merger  has  the  effect  upon  potential 
competition  which  the  Government  claUu. 
that  effect  would  be  outweighed  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  bv  the  probable  effect  of  the 
transaction  In  meeting  the  Interest  and  con- 
venience of  the  community  to  be  served.'^ 

In  holding  that  our  function  now.  under 
the  1966  Act.  Is  to  review  an  appropriate 
order  of  the  Comptroller,  we  are  disapproving 
other  alternatives  One  alternative  would 
be  to  hold  that  we  must  disregard  any  sug- 
gestion for  a  review  and  simply  decide  the 
case  on  the  evidence  now  before  us.  applying 
directly  the  standards  set  forth  In  5  18(c) 
(5)  Such,  we  think  would  not  be  con- 
sonant with  the  clear  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  Act.  Plainly  the  whole  Intent  was 
that  there  should  be  made  available  In  de- 
termining the  validity  of  bank  mergers  the 
expertise  of  persons  familiar  with  banking 
and  with  the  operating  procedures  of  banks. 
Not  only  is  this  court  constitutionally  with- 
out power  to  evaluate  such  features  of  the 
"probable  effect  of  the  transaction  in  meeting 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  community 
to  be  served."  but  we  lack  the  informed  ex- 
perience properly  to  apply  such  tests. 

To  deny  the  barUcs  Involved  In  these  three 
•post-Phi'ladelphla"  actions  the  benefits  of 
these  banking-economic  tests  by  specialized 
agencies  would  run  counter  to  what  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act  Indicates  was 
the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  these  three 
mergers.  As  the  bill  first  came  from  the 
Senate  It  would  have  provided  that  thU 
merger  "shall  be  exempt  from  the  antitrust 


laws  "  In  Its  final  form  the  bill  exempted 
only  the  pre-Phlladelphia  mergers.  But  the 
bill  would,  as  Senator  Robertson  stated,  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  proceedings  against 
the  three  post-Philadelphia  cases— In  Nash- 
ville and  San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis 
where  mergers  were  consummated  after  that 
decision,  but  In  these  three  cases  the  courts 
wovUd  be  directed  to  follow  the  new  statu- 
tory standards  laid  down  In  the  statute  for 
all  mergers  to  be  considered  In  the  future.  ' 
Surely  Congress  was  not  swinging  from  a 
most  favorable  treatment  of  this  merger  to 
an  opposite  extreme  of  denying  It  the  ex- 
pertise contemplated  for  all  mergers  in  the 
future. 

Another  holding,  In  the  alternative,  would 
be  that  since  this  court  cannot  validly  enter- 
tain a  question  as  to  "the  probable  effect  of 
the  transaction  In  meeting  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. " 
the  requirement  that  we  "shall  apply  the  sub- 
stantive rule  of  law  set  forth  in  §  18(c)  (5)" 
must  be  held  Inoperative  and  disregarded, 
and  therefore  this  action  must  proceed  as  if 
the  Act  had  not  been  passed.  Such  an  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for  disregard  of  the 
obvious  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Act  Is  un- 
thinkable. 

We  anticipate  that  the  defendant  banks 
will  suggest  that  we  should  simplify  this 
whole  matter  by  finding  now,  once  and  for 
all,  that  the  claimed  adverse  effect  upon 
competition  has  not  been  established  and 
that  the  merger  will  not  have  the  effect  either 
susbtantlally  to  lessen  competition,  whether 
actual  or  potential,  or  to  tend  U>  create  a 
monopoly  or  operate  In  restraint  of  trade. 
But,  as  indicated  in  Seaboard  Air  Une  R.  Co  , 
supra,  that  is  not  the  ultimate  question  to 
be  determined  In  this  litigation,  and  we  shall 
not  invite  a  repetition  of  the  error  corrected 
In  that  case. 

It  Is  therefore  ordered   that  further   pro- 
ceedings herein  shall  be  stayed  pending  the 
further  consideration  by  the  Comptroller,  in 
the    manner   hereinabove    Indicated,    of    the 
questions  required  to  be  passed  upon  under 
§  18(c)(5).     In  reaching   his   determination 
the  Comptroller  will,  of  course,  give  the  no- 
tices and  provide  the  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing contemplated  by   the   Act.     'We   assume 
the  parties  will  assist  In  shortening  the  pro- 
ceedings  by   agreeing    that    the   Comptroller 
may  consider  the  evidence  adduced  at  our 
last  hearing,  as  well  as  that  at  his  first  hear- 
ing, particularly  In  view  of  the  rule  that  ad- 
ministrative  agencies   have   never   been   re- 
stricted by  the  rigid  rules  of  evidence.    Trade 
Comm'n  v.  Cement  Institute,   333  U.S.  705; 
cf.  Davis,  Administrative  Law,  vol.  2,  I  1408. 
Upon  certification  to  this  court  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Comptroller,  this  court  shall 
proceed  In  such  manner  as  may  be  called  for 
by  the  Comptroller's  decision. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

This  opinion  contains  the  court's  findings 
and  conclusions. 

Walter  L.  Pope, 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge. 

W.    T.    SWEIGERT, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
Alfonso  J.  Ziepoli, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


confeiTed  with  various  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  the  minority 
leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  there  be 
a  time  limiUtion  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse)  and  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  4  hours  be  allowed  on 
the  bill,  with  the  usual  regulation  as  to 
nongermane  amendments,  and  that  the 
rollcall  may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  is  en- 
tered. 


fflGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMEN'TS 
OF  1966 


"Note  the  usefulness  of  findings  based 
on  assumptions  made  by  the  district  court 
In  United  States  v  Philadelphia  Nat.  Bank, 
supra,  at  p.  335  of  374  U.S. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  14644)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
to  extend  It  for  3  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ONaOTMOtJB-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  I  am  about  to  propose.   I  have 


BALTIMORE  ORIOLES  WIN  WORLD 
SERIES 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  are 
especially  proud  and  happy  that  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  won  the  World  Series. 
Would  you  believe  it.  Mr.  President? 
They  won  in  four  straight  games  over  the 
previous  champions,  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  taking  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
to  view  the  third  game  of  the  series. 

I  was  proud  to  watch  yesterday's  game, 
and  was  pleased  that  the  Vice  President 
was  also  at  the  game.  The  people  who 
saw  the  game  will  never  forget  Frank 
Robinson's  home  run.  They  will  never 
forget  Dave  McNally's  shutout  pitching. 
They  will  never  forget  the  last  catch  by 
Paul  Blair  in  center  field— the  same  Paul 
Blair  who  had  hit  the  winning  home 
run,  the  only  run  scored,  in  the  third 
game. 

I  think  no  one  will  forget  the  first 
game,  when  the  Robinson  twins  went  to 
bat  and  hit  back-to-back  home  runs 
again.st  one  of  the  finest  pitchers  in  the 
game  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    As  I  recall,  one  of 
the  Robinson  boys  is  a  native  of  Arkan.sas. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thought  that  fact 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  We  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  any  moi-e  such  natives  of  Ar- 
kansas on  the  Orioles. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  tmII 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   TYDINGS.     I   yield   to  my   col- 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to 
congrattilate  my  colleague  from  Mary- 
land for  calling  attention  to  the  world's 
series  just  completed.  We  of  Maryland 
and  Baltimore  are  vei-y  proud  of  the  fact, 
also  that  our  players  were  enabled  to 
shutout  the  Dodgers  for  33  consecutive 
innings. 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Orioles,  and  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Jerry  Hoffberger. 
who  did  such  a  fine  organization  job  in 
enabling  the  club  to  accomplish  what  it 
did.  We  in  Maryland  and  Baltimore  are 
all  happy  over  it. 
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DAVE    MCNMXY    WINS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  a  personal  Interest  In  thia 
subject. 

Montanaiis  everywhere  are  pleased 
that  one  of  their  own  had  not  only  the 
nrst  word  In  the  world's  series,  but  the 
last,  as  well  We  are  proud  of  tlie  pitch- 
ing performance  of  young  Dave  McNally. 
the  BUllnKs  boy  who  won  the  final  same 
of  the  1966  worlds  series  for  the  BalU- 
more  Orioles  with  a  four-hit  shutout 

His  wa,s  a  tremendous  effort  No  Los 
Angeles  Dodger  base  runner  reached  sec- 
ond base  until  the  ninth  Inning  And 
then  they  could  not  score  For  them.  It 
was  a  tou«h  game  to  lose  Pitching  with 
the  ma.stery  and  courage  of  a  veteran. 
Dave  retired  the  side  and  put  his  name 
in  the  record  book 

Mr  President.  I  commiserate  with  tiie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia :Mr  KccHEL].  the  minority  whip, 
who  had  predicted  a  different  outcome 
for  this  series.  His  team  played  well. 
and  perhaps  deserved  a  better  fate,  but 
he  cannot  say  that  he  was  not  warned 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Again,  I  extend  to  Dave  McNally  *-he 
congratulations  of  Montana  and  our  best 
wishes  for  many  more  winning  perform- 
ances. 

I  extend  best  wishes  al.so  to  his  wife. 
Jeannie  Beth,  a  longtime  friend  of  mine, 
his  mother,  his  big  sister  Dee,  his  kJd 
brother  Danny,  and  the  large  delegation 
of  other  relatives  and  friends  who  came 
from  Billings,  Mont.,  for  the  occasion. 

I  pay  a  special  tribute  to  Ed  Bayne, 
who  coached  Dave  McNally  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Billings,  Mont  .  Ameri- 
can Legion  junior  baseball  team  He  vas 
responsible  for  much  of  Dave's  deve  op- 
ment  as  a  ballplayer  He  coached  lim 
and  was  his  friend,  adviser,  and  coun- 
selor LncldenUlIy.  Ed  Ls  still  coacMng 
outstanding  American  Legion  baseball 
teams  In  Montana 

To  all  of  them,  wirmers  and  !osers.  a 
salute:  but  the  biggest  salute  to  Dave 
McNally 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "McNally 
Family  RooUs  for  Birds.  '  published  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  October  10.  1»66,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows 

Family    Roots   McJ<ai.lt   ow^Rn-Anvts 

FKiCNoa   F«OM   Montana  Sd   P^nme 

By  Lou  Hatter) 

"If  only  we  had  some  starting  pitcher*  we 
would  ve  wrnpped  :t  up  earlier  •  deadpanned 
D»ve  McNally  after  hurling  the  Orlolee* 
third  straight  shutout  over  Lo«  .^.n^lee  yea- 
terday  U>  wrap  up  the  196«  Warld  .Series  r  >r 
Baltimore  in  four  straight  gamea 

The  33-year-old  left-hander  waa  In  the 
high  good  humor  for  a  number  of  reajorn 
following  his  1-to-O  four-hit  victory 

No  I  His  mother  big  ilatcr.  kid  brother 
and  a  large  delegation  of  other  relative*  and 
frlenda  from  Daves  Bllllnga  i  Monti  home 
had  flown  U->  Balumore  for  thU  special  oc- 
caalon 

No  2 — McNally  had  a  score  to  settle  with 
the  Dodgers 

In  their  first  encounter  laat  Wednesday 
McNally — troubled  by  wlldne**— had  been 
unable    to    finish    the    third    liming    of    the 


serle*  opener  and  Moe  I>rabowBky  picked  up 
to  cl&lm  the  6-to-2  triumph 

YeBlerday's  rematch  waa  something  else, 
however  McNally  struck  out  four,  walked 
Just  two  and  the  only  Dodger  advance  as  far 
as  second  baae  occurred  in  the  ninth  Inning, 
where  AJ  Perraro  singled  and  Maury  Wills 
walked,  with  one  retired 

Luta  .\parlclo  trotted  over  for  a  few  word* 
to  setUe  him  down,  but  Dave  said  afterward* 
•I  dont  have  any  idea  what  he  said" 

ANOT  ,  El-ABO»ArES 

With  Lou  Johnaon  at  bat  after  two  were 
out,  pitching  coach  Harry  Brecheen  came  out 
suggesting  low,  breaJUng  balla  to  this  dan- 
gerous rlghthanded  swinger 

I    got    him   with    three    breaking    balla," 
McNally  related 

Catcher  Andy  Etchebarren  waa  a  little  more 
efTuslve  Said  Andy:  "Davie  threw  bUn  some 
great  breaking  balla." 

McNally  pitched  the  Dodgers  yesterday 
with  some  variations  on  pre-eerles  scouting 
report*  that  labeled  the  NaUonal  League  pen- 
nant-winners vulnerable  to  a  good  fast-ball 

"I  don't  have  a  fast  ball  like  the  ottoer 
guys  on  our  staif.'*  he  eiplained  "But  my 
curve  ball  seu  up  my  faf t  ball  ' 

In  the  three  earlier  games,  Draboweky.  Jim 
P»lmer  and  Wally  Bunker  throttled  the  Dod- 
gers with  mustard,  seasoned  only  sparingly 
with  other  pitches  to  keep  the  National 
Leaguers  honest 

memo    DISlNCHAhfTMENT 

McNally  feigned  duenchantment  with  his 
performance  In  one  area  during  the  post- 
game  review  NoUng  that  he  struck  out  once, 
tapped  ba<rk  to  hi*  8-foot-6  mound  rival,  Don 
Drysdale,  on  another  occasion,  then  popped 
to  Wills  at  short.  McNaily  scowled 
■  How  can  that  guy  get  me  out?" 
The  home- town  McNally  delegation  from 
Billings  which  Joined  Dave  and  hla  pretty 
wife.  Jeannie.  here  yesterday  also  Included 
Ed  Bayne.  who  was  the  Oriole  southpaws 
.Vraerlcan  Legion  baseball  coacii  In  Montana. 

I  haven't  got  a  button  left  on  my  ahlrt," 
beamed  Bayne  proudly 

He  also  didn't  have  much  left  but  a  stub 
of  that  cigaj  he  had  been  chewing  In  that 
feverish  Dodger  ninth.  untU  Dave  retired 
Johnson  on  a  fly  to  center. 

And  what  Is  left  now  on  the  McNally  Oc- 
tober agenda'' 

"We're  Just  gonna  sit  quiet  here  at  home 
for  a  week,  relax  and  talk  alxjut  th«  series." 
replied  Dave 

Mr  TYDINOS.  I  thank  the  di.<?tln- 
gulshed  majority  leader,  and  I  repeat 
what  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas: We  would  be  delighted  to  have  for 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  any  other  product 
of  the  great  State  of  Montana  of  the 
caliber  of  young  Dave  McNally 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  that  is 
reciprocal 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  TYDINOS  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  assistant  mi- 
nority leader 

Mr  KUCHEL  The  whole  Nation  con- 
gratulates a  superb  baseball  club,  the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  and  I  Join  in  the  con- 
gratulations, though  I  stand  thoroughly 
for  the  Lo6  Angeles  Dodgers,  from  the 
State  I  have  the  honor  to  repre.sent 

Through  the  generosity  and  friendship 
of  our  friend  from  Maryland,  a  number 
of  us  sat  In  the  sUn±s  last  55aturday,  and 
watched  a  great  baseball  game 

One  to  nothing  Ls  hardly  a  disaster; 
and  surely  the  spirit,  that  you  could  al- 
most reach  out  and  touch  In  tiiat  sta- 
dium,   was    something    all    of    us    will 


remember.  I  regret  the  Dodgers  were  in 
second  place  In  that  one-to-nothing 
score. 

A  great  baseball  team  has  given  the 
championship  to  a  great  American  city. 
I  can  only  say  that  all  the  teams  in  Cal- 
ifornia will  have  an  opportunity  next 
year  to  reaffirm  the  reputation  of  our 
great  StaU?,  as  I  know  they  shall. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  should  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  if  I  had  the  floor 

Mr  TYDINOS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wanted  to  remark  that  wc  in  Flor- 
ida take  particular  pride  in  tlie  fact  that 
both  of  the  teams  got  their  momentum 
from  having  trained  in  Florida. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,    will    the   Senator    yield? 

Mr  TYDINOS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
F»resident.  I  wish  to  advi.se  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  I  hold  In  my  right 
hand  two  lickeUs  to  the  fifth  game  of  the 
world's  series.  [Laughter.!  It  does  not 
disappoint  me  at  all  that  I  am  not  there 
at  the  fifth  game,  because  I  did  support 
the  Baltimore  team  for  many  reasons, 
including  the  fact  that  a  young  man.  an 
outfielder.  Curt  Blefary,  does  come  from 
New  Jersey  He  Is  a  fine  young  man 
He  comes  from  excellent  parentage,  and 
from,  in  my  subjective  judgment,  parent- 
age of  great  Intelligence.  His  father  was 
my  campaign  manager  in  one  of  my 
campaigns. 

Mr  TYDINOS  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  in  congratulatlm.' 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  on  the  great 
performance  of  the  Baltimore  team.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  two  of  the 
games  In  Los  Angeles,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  was  amazed  by  the  hospitality  that 
was  afforded  by  Walter  OMalley's  Dodg- 
ers. Walter  Is  not  known  for  that  across 
the  country,  even  from  the  time  when  he 
operated  In  Brooklyn. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  watching?  the 
game  yesterday,  I  must  say  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  larceny  perpetrated 
on  the  field  by  the  defensive  fielders.  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  hits  stolen  and 
made  Into  outs,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  larceny  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Orioles,  not  on  the  side  of 
the  Dodgers  So  at  least  In  that  respect 
we  can  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Dodg- 
ers came  out  ahead 

Quite  seriously,  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  big  league  baseball  games  I 
liave  ever  witnessed.  I  thought  the 
pitching  was  excellent  and  the  fieldint: 
was  magnificent — up  to  the  highest 
World  Series  standards  Unfortunately 
that  Dodger  who  was  up  to  bat  the  la.st 
time  with  two  men  on  could  not  hit  the 
ball 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  look  forward  to  seeing  him  at 
the  series  next  year. 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that,  upon  leaving 
the  ball  game  on  Saturday  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California, 
some  of  his  constituents  who  were  there 
viewing  the  game.  Dodgers  boosters,  came 
o'-er  to  shake  hands  with  their  Senator. 
Tliey  commented  that  they  had  never 
been  treated  as  well  by  the  fans  In  any 
National  League  city  as  they  had  by  the 
fans  of  the  Baltimore  Orioles.  I  take 
particular  pride  in  that. 

Mr.   President,   it   was  a  magnificent 
series  in  every  way. 

There  will  be  much  to  be  remembered 
in  the  years  to  come.  There  was  Dick 
Brown,  originally  to  be  the  Orioles  start- 
\u^  catcher  for  the  1966  season.  But 
Dick  Brown  started  the  season  in  a  hos- 
piUl  bed  after  surgery  for  a  brain 
tumor  Dick  Brown  was  there  for  the 
series  though,  just  as  he  had  been  there 
all  season  to  his  teammates  who  had  ded- 
icated this  as  "Dick's  season,"  And  it 
was  Dick  Brown  who  was  elected  by  his 
fellow  plavers  to  throw  out  the  first 
ball  of  the"  first  game  of  the  first  World 
Series  ever  to  be  played  in  Baltimore. 

There  was  Andy  Etchebarren.  the 
rookie,  who  filled  in  for  Brown  and.  play- 
ing like  a  veteran,  became  the  American 
League  all-star  catcher  in  July's  all- 
star  game,  .  J  t 

There  was  Fiank  Robinson,  traded  to 
Baltimore  bv  the  Cincinnati  Reds  who 
not  only  hit  the  home  run  which  won 
the  fourth  and  last  game,  but  who  be- 
came the  first  man  in  10  years  to  win  the 
American  League  batting,  runs-batted-in 
a::d  homerun  crov%-ns. 

There  were  others.  Jim  Palmer,  at 
20  not  old  enough  to  vote,  but  old  enough 
to  best  Sandy  Koufax.  the  best  of  the 
best  in  the  second  game.  There  was 
Wally  Bunker,  another  youngster  of 
great  talent  and  Dave  McNally,  at  23, 
the  old  man  of  the  series  starting  pitch- 
ing staff. 

Thev  will  talk  about  the  spark  pro- 
vided bv  the  fiery  little  Latin.  Luis  Apa- 
ricio  team  field  capUin  and  shortstop, 
and  Paul  Blair's  third  game  winning 
homerun,  and  Russ  Snyder's  fantastic 
second  game  catch. 

They  may  not  talk  as  much  about  the 
activities  of  Dave  Johnson  and  John 
"Boog"  Powell  and  Curt  Blefary.  but 
they  will  remember  the  boys  were  there 
and  provided  solid  backing  for  the 
heroics.  , 

Some  of  the  old  timers  will  remember 
Harry  "The  Cat  "  Brecheen.  Gene  Wood- 
ling  Billy  Hunter  and  Sherm  Lollar.  all 
Orioles  coaches  who  did  themselves  and 
the  team  great  credit. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  Hank  Bauer 
should  be  named  manager  of  the  year? 
He  was  magnificent. 

No  matter  how  good  the  players  are 
and  how  much  direction  they  got  from 
the  manager  and  coaches,  a  ball  team 
must  have  .solid  backing  from  the  front 
office.  Tlie  Orioles  had  that  and  then 
some.  The  dynamic,  young  president  of 
the  Orioles.  Jerry  Hoffberger  did  a  mag- 
nificent job.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
Prank  Ceshen.  executive  vice  president 


and   Harry   Delton,   director   of   player 
personnel. 

Orioles,  Baltimore  is  proud  of  you, 
Maryland  Is  proud  of  you.  all  America 
is  proud  of  you,  and  proud  of  the  way  you 
have  maintained  the  tradition  of  our 
great  national  pastime. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entiUed  "The  Morning  After,'' 
written  by  Bob  Maisel.  sports  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  today,  October  10. 1966. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mornikg  After 

(By  Bob  Maisel,  Sports  Editor) 

I've  heard  It  said  all  my  life,  that  winning 

a  World  Series,  especially  that  first  one,  is 

the  greatest  thing  that  can  happen  in  sports 

to  a  player,  a  town,  and  everybody  connected 

with  it.  .  .^    V,  ^ 

If  a  man  had  any  doubts  about  It,  ne  had 
them  dlspeUed  if  he  happened  to  be  at  the 
Stadium  yesterday  afternoon  at  3:47  when 
Paul  Blair  hauled  In  Lou  Johnson  s  routine  fly 
for  the  final  out  and  the  realization  struck 
home  that  the  Orioles  had  indeed  defeated 
the  Dodgers  In  four  straight  games,  shutting 
them  out  In  the  last  three,  and  that  the 
baseball  capital  of  the  world  had  at  that 
moment  shifted  from  Los  Angeles  to  Balti- 
more, 

If  you  were  there,  you'll  never  forget  it. 
That  last  inning  had  been  agonizing.  Dave 
McNally,  trying  desperately  to  become  the 
third  consecutive  Oriole  pitcher  to  hurl  a 
shutout,  waa  working  on  only  the  l-run  lead 
supplied  by  Frank  Robinson's  home  run  in 
the  fourth  off  Don  Drysdale.  'When  the 
Dodgers  put  runners  on  first  and  second  with 
lust  one  out,  I  looked  from  the  press  box 
down  on  the  people  in  the  lower  stands. 
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1  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a  crowd  more 
tense,  more  alert,  dying  with  one  pitch  and 
screaming  at  the  next.  'WllUe  Davis  hit  a  ball 
hard,  but  right  at  Frank  Robinson  In  right, 
and  the  Orioles  were  one  out  away. 

With  Johnson,  a  good  clutch  hitter  at  the 
bat,  and  the  Dodgers  a  base  hit  away  from 
a  tie  Harry  Brecheen  came  out  of  the  dug- 
out to  talk  to  McNally.  -When  he  retreated 
to  the  bench,  McNally  threw  2  good  low 
curves.  Johnson  swung  hard  at  both  and 
missed,  and  the  roar  was  tremendous  each 
time. 

Then,  McNally  threw  another  curve.  John- 
son lifted  the  rouUne  fly.  and  it  seemed  every 
person  In  the  stadium  was  on  his  feet,  waiting 
for  the  ball  to  come  down.  When  it  did.  and 
Blair  grabbed  It,  the  place  exploded. 

The  entire  Infleld  descended  upon  McNally. 
and  there  they  were,  grown  men  playing  ring 
aroimd  the  rosy  as  54.458  people  stood  and 
yelled  and  clapped  and  cheered. 

BLAIK    LEAPED    IN    AIR 

Blair  leaped  In  the  air  after  he  caught  the 
ball,  and  It  looked  as  though  he  might  not 
come  down.  That's  how  excited  he  was. 
When,  he  did  get  back  to  earth,  he  and  the 
other  outfielders  raced  to  get  Into  a  mass  of 
humanity  surrounding  McNally. 

Usually,  when  a  sports  event  Is  over,  some 
people  win  start  for  the  exits.  Not  this  time. 
Baltimore  fans  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  this,  and  they  savored  It.  Even  after 
the  players  had  disappeared,  people  stood 
and  applauded,  and  there  was  a  constant 
hum  arising,  the  kind  that  you  only  hear  at 
a  time  like  this. 

The  clubhouee  was  a  madhouse.  Every 
Oriole  pUyer  was  completely  sturounded  by 


newsmen  and  well-wishers.  Broadcaster  Joe 
Garagiola  stood  on  a  uunk  with  several 
Orioles,  ready   for   an   interview. 

They  gave  him  the  sign  that  he  was  on 
the  air  he  raised  the  mike  and  said.  "This 
is  Joe  Garagiola  in  the  Baltimore  clubhouse," 
and  exactly  at  tlm  point.  Curt  Blefary— 
from  behind— dropped  such  a  mountain  of 
shaving  cream  on  Joe  that  his  entire  head 
just  disappeared. 

BAtTEB    COMPLETED    JOB 

Hank  Bauer  helped  smear  it  around  to 
complete  the  job.  Somebody  handed  Gara- 
giola a  towel,  he  wiped  the  cream  from  his 
eves  and  went  on  to  conduct  what  might 
have   been   the   most  hilarious  interview  In 

history. 

As  usual,  on  occasions  like  this,  Boog 
PoVell  was  in  the  middle  of  everything. 
Somebody  called  him  tubby,  he  looked  down- 
right indignant  and  said,  "It's  Mr.  Tubby 
from'  now  on.  You  don't  talk  to_  a  member 
of  the  world  champions  that  way." 

Brooks  Robinson  called  Boog,  and  when  the 
big  fellow  emerged  through  the  door  to  see 
what  his  teammates  wanted,  somebody 
pushed  a  cake  down  over  his  ears. 

Woodv  Held  and  Vic  Roznovsky  took  refuge 
on  the  "top  of  Held's  locker.  They  sat  up 
there  munching  sandwiches  and  looking 
down  on  the  bedlam  with  fixed  grins  on 
their  faces. 

Powell  couldn't  stand  It.  He  filled  a  bucket 
vkith  water,  said  "one.  two.  three."  and  let 
them  have  it  with  a  buUeye.  Held  and 
Roznovsky  didn't  even  change  their  expres- 
sions, but  the  sandwiches  they  continued  to 
cat  were  slightly  soggy. 

MANY    SHARED    IN    VICTORY 

Witnessing  the  scene  were  so  many  men 
who  had  a  part  m  it  all.  Paul  Richards  was 
there  brleflv.  and  Lee  MacPhail  stopped  by 
to  offer  congratulations.  Certainly,  both 
were  instrumenuU  in  forging  this  team.  Jerry 
Hoffberger.  Zan  Krieger.  Harry  Dalton,  Frank 
Cashen,  Jack  Dunn.  Lou  Gorman-they 
couldn't  stop  grinning. 

One  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  crowd  was 
Jim  Russo.  He  helped  sign  a^^^t  half  the 
plavers  in  that  room,  and  he  and  Al  Kudski 
scouted  the  Dodgers  and  helped  i^Tite  the 
book  on  them. 

Somebody  walked  by  Russo  and  said,  '  Boy, 
vou  sure  write  a  lousy  book.  "  and  Jim  said 
"Yeah  thev  never  should  have  got  those  t^^o 
runs  in  the  first  game.     It  was  all  my  faulty 

Prank  Robinson  got  the  sports  car  as  tne 
outstanding  player  In  the  ^^rles^  He  de- 
served it.  The  pitching  was  tremendous,  but 
divided  so  evenly  among  McNally.  Moe  Dra- 
bowskv,  Jim  Palmer  and  Wally  ^^^'-^^^ 
thev  couldn't  be  separated.  And  Or  ole  hit- 
ters didn't  exactly  wear  out  the  ball  in  this 
series, 

HOMERS    STUNNED    DODGERS 

It  was  Frank's  2-n.m  homer,  followed  by 
another  bv  Brooks  in  the  first  Inning  of  the 
first  game,  that  stunned  the  Dodgers,  and 
made  everybody  realize  that  maybe  this 
Oriole  team  belonged  on  the  same  field  with 
the  Dodgers  after  all.  And  It  was  Franks 
homer  which  supplied  the  only  run  of  the 
finale,  the  one  that  wrapped  it  all  up  in  such 
a  neat  package  yesterday. 

Prank  was  obviously  a  happy,  contentea 
man  as  he  answered  the  endless  questions  m 
the  clubhouse.  He  should  have  been.  When 
vou  win  the  Triple  Crown,  then  are  voted 
the  outstanding  player  In  a  World  Series  that 
your  team  sweeps,  there  isn't  much  more  a 
"man  can  do  In  one  season. 

The  thing  that  had  to  t)e  so  satisfying  to 
everybody  connected  with  the  Orioles  was 
that  they  were  given  little  chance  of  beating 
the  Dodgers.  One  National  League  manager 
had  said  the  Birds  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  finish  in  the  first  division  in  that  league. 
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In  LA.  the  only  question  w»a  not  whether 
the  Dodgers  would  win.  but  how  many 
games   it  would   take   them 

BIKOS  Nr^TK  TRAILZD 

That's  ail  changed  now  Not  once  In  this 
entire  series  did  the  Birds  trail,  nor  did  they 
commi!,  a  single  error  Both  Palmer  and 
Bunker  surpassed  Walte  Hoyt  as  the  young- 
est men  ever  to  pitch  World  S«rl?s  shut- 
outs The  rec-jrd  belongs  to  Palmer  now,  be- 
cause he  s  20  and  Bunker  21 

And  ;n  blanting  the  D<jdger9  over  the  last 
33  Innings,  the  Orioles  broke  a  mark  set  by 
the  1905  Giants  when  they  shut  out  the  Ath- 
letics for  28  innings  Leon  Ames.  Christy 
Mathewson  and  Joe  McGlnnlty  set  that  mark 
Their  names  wiK  now  b«  replaced  m  the  3ook 
by  Drabowsiy.  Palmer.  Bunker  and  McNally 

Only  twice  before  had  1-0  games  been 
won  by  home  runs  Casey  Stengel  and  Tom- 
my Henrlch  did  It  They  are  now  Joined 
by  Paul  Blair  and  Prank  Roblnaon. 

But.  as  It  was  all  year,  this  was  no  one,  or 
two  man  Job  For  a  youn«  team,  playing  in 
Its  first  World  Serels.  this  one  performed 
faultlessly.  So  well.  In  fact,  that  It  cost  the 
organization  a  barrel  of  money  The  compet- 
ing clubs  don't  start  to  get  their  cut  ol  a 
World  Series  until  after  the  first  four  games. 

If  Oriole  officials  were  concerned  about 
that  fact.  It  dldnt  show  through  those  smiles 
yestertlay  If  they  had  a  mind  to.  they  could 
probably  demand  a  rather  stlfT  payment  from 
each  of  the  other  American  League  clubs  and 
get  It.  Just  f'lr  i{ettlng  the  NaUonal  League 
ofT  thplr  backs,  and  taking  some  ut  the  bite 
out  uf  all  the  talk  of  NaUonal  League  supe- 
riority 

By  the  way.  anybody  need  any  tlckeU  for 
the  flfth  game  of  the  1966  World  Series' 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  flcx)r. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  seek  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  baseball,  but  I  have  er, Joyed 
thoroughly  the  discussion  that  has  '.aken 
place  here,  and  I  think  both  Senators 
from  Maryland  have  good  cause  for  .iolng 
a  little  bragging  today  In  fact,  I  think 
we  all  must  be  proud  of  what  the  Balti- 
more Orioles  did  It  was  a  most  re- 
markable display  of  a  baseball  team  re- 
covering from  the  position  of  underdog, 
which  position  they  held  when  they  en- 
tered the  series  I  think  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  comeback  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Those  three  shutout  games  were 
almost  unbelievable. 

Although  the  majority  leader  has  left 
the  floor.  I  should  like  to  sute  that  when 
I  listened  to  that  first  game  and  saw  the 
young  pitcher  from  Billings,  Mont  ,  lose 
control,  my  thought  was  not  so  much 
of  the  game  as  it  was  of  our  majority 
leader,  because  he  had  made  a  very  glow- 
ing statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
just  before  that  However,  he  certainly 
justified  the  Senators  statement  of  con- 
fidence on  yesterday. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Maryland  In 
his  feeling  good  over  thLs  great  victory. 
Since  I  am  not  connected  with  any  of 
the  teams — though  we  have  had  .Alabama 
boys  on  the  Baltimore  team,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  any  at  the  present  time — 
perhaps  It  would  be  in  order  for  me  to 
mention  that  the  Washington  Senators 
climbed  one  notch  this  year.  I  believe, 
did  they  nof 

Mr  TYDINOS  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Had  they  not  been 
rained  out  the  last  three  games,  they 
might  even  have  gone  to  seventh  place. 


So  I  want  to  put  In  a  plug  a  year  ahead  of 
time  for  the  Washington  Senators.  I 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  have  a  win- 
ning team. 


GUNTERSVILIJ!-  CAVERNS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  Invited  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  visit  spelunkers'  favorite 
Alabama  caves  and  to  enjoy  their  "hid- 
den" beauty.  Today  I  would  like  again 
to  mention  the  wonders  found  in  the 
Ountersvllle  Caverns  near  Huntsvllle. 

These  caves  were  formed  many  mil- 
lions of  years  ago,  and  when  discovered 
were  filled  with  ancient  artifacts  of  old 
Indian  civilizations,  as  well  as  unique 
structural  forms  scattered  throughout 
this  subterranean  playground. 

Aboveground  entertainment  Is  also  to 
be  found  around  Guntersvllle.  North 
Alabama  abounds  with  lakes  and  streams 
usually  teeming  with  water  enthusiasts 
sailing  In  their  pet  boats  or  scooting 
along  on  their  polished  water  skis. 

I  truly  believe  the  Guntersvllle  neck 
of  the  woods  Ls  one  of  the  most  alluring 
and  satisfying  all-year-round  vacation 
spots  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
entitled  "Mystery  of  the  Cavenis"  from 
the  Huntsvllle  Tlmrs  of  August  15,  1966, 
written  by  Beth  Russler,  which  elabo- 
rates on  the  Gtuitersville  Cavenis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MTsremT  or  the  C.nverns 
I  By  Beth  Russler) 

Ount«rsTtlle  Cwerns.  about  40  miles  from 
Huntsvllle  on  State  Highway  79.  has  mystery 
and  b«auty  to  entice  the  casual  visitor,  and 
a  storehouse  of  science  to  challenge  the 
scholar 

The  history  of  these  caverns  goes  bark  mil- 
lions of  years,  when  they  were  In  the  process 
cii  being  formed  by  an  underground  stre.iin. 
This  part  of  the  world  was  then  under  the 
ocean,  as  the  many  sea  fossils  and  extinct 
vanetiea  of  oceih  life  found  throughout  the 
passageways  will  testify  There  Is  evidence, 
too,  that  not  only  salt  water,  but  fresh  water 
xi  well,  hive  Invaded  the  cive 

Between  six  and  eight  thousand  years  ago, 
Indians  called  the  cave  home,  and  left  In  lieu 
of  a  diary  an  Interesting  collection  of  artifacts 
which  are  now  on  display  In  the  concession 
building 

As  history  moved  on  and  the  area  was  en- 
gaged In  the  Civil  War.  the  c»ve  became  a 
significant  factor  in  Southern  defense  Salt- 
petre, an  Important  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
ficture  of  gun  powder,  was  mined  in  three 
different  pit*,  Afterwards  since  the  miners 
had  done  the  work  of  digging  out  the  caverns, 
outlaws  found  them  a  fortuitous  choice  for 
hideout. 

In  recent  years.  Joe  and  Owen  Reeves,  who 
own  and  operate  the  Caverns,  have  made 
them  safe  and  accessible  to  visitors.  Their 
early  development  showed  such  beauties  as 
the  "Queen's  Throne  ",  a  frozen  w.iterfall  60 
feet  high  and  200  feet  in  circumference  which 
Is  still  active  and  forming;  the  "Bell  Tower," 
cut  out  by  thousands  of  years  of  swirling 
water  arched  doorways,  and  hundreds  of 
other  fantastic  formations. 

While  Joe  was  digging  a  new  passageway 
he  ran  into  a  deep  bed  of  what  appeared  U) 
be  pure  sand  until  his  shovel  struck  some- 
thing hard  and  unyielding  The  objects  he 
bad  run  Into  turned  out  to  be  the  formations 
that  are  unique  to  Ountersvllle  Caverns,  and 


which  have  been   designated   by  a  name  ns 
fanciful  aa  their  own  shape—  'Whosababys  ■ 

Whosababys  are  formed  In  much  the  siune 
way  as  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  by  the 
dripping  of  calclmated  water  Into  the  sand 
bed.  After  the  first  layer  was  thus  formed,  a 
flood  brought  in  another  deep  layer  of  sand 
after  a  few  million  years,  and  then  the  drip- 
ping water  started  another  layer  These  de- 
lightful caprices  of  nature  mimic  the  figures 
of  people  and  animals  and  modern  abstract 
sculpture. 

T'hls  Is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
Whosababys  are  known  to  be  found,  and  since 
Guntersvllle  Caverns  are  well  lighted,  be  sure 
to  bring  along  your  camera  and  have  your 
picture  made  with  one  of  these  whimsical 
sand  creatures — perhaps  with  Casper  the 
Friendly  Ghost. 

The  road  Is  paved  all  the  way.  and  the 
parking  lot  Is  also  blacktopped.  There  are 
free  picnicking  facilities  near  the  entrance. 
and  camp  sites  and  mountain  hiking  trails 
have  been  developed. 

During  the  summer  season  the  caverns  are 
open  from  eight  ajn.  to  six  p.m.  Winter 
hours  are  nine  to  four.  Year  round,  there 
are  special  rates  for  school,  church  or  club 
groups  of  fifteen  or  more  persons. 

The  Caverns  are  Just  nine  miles  out  of  the 
town  of  Guntersvllle.  whose  lake  with  its  693 
miles  of  shoreline  provides  every  type  of 
water  sport  you  might  wish  to  find — and  some 
of  the  best  fishing  in  the  state. 

Boating  enthusiasts  turn  out  In  everything 
from  runabouts  and  sailboats  to  cruisers  and 
Chinese  Junks.  During  the  annual  Dixie 
Cup  race,  blllow-salled  prams,  sleek  schoon- 
ers, and  high  powered  hydroplanes  add  to 
the  color  and  excitement.  It  was  on  this 
course  four  years  ago  that  a  propeller-driven 
boat  cracked  the  magic  200  mph  barrier  for 
the  first  time. 

This  year's  Boat  Rice  Festival  will  be  run 
on  August  27  and  28  Featured  In  the  Re- 
gatta win  be  eight  classes  of  championship 
racing  for  over  $5,000  In  prize  money 

Throw  your  fishing  gear,  water  skis,  picnic 
Jug,  and  camera  In  your  car  and  hit  the 
road — Highway  431  south.  It  will  take  you  to 
Guntersvllle,  Home  of  the  Whosababys.  and 
the  playground  of  North  Alabama 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARY DELEGATION  FROM 
CEYLON 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  visit- 
ing the  Capitol  today  are  three  Members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ceylon.  They  are 
in  Washington  after  having  attended  the 
Parliamentary  Conference  In  Ottawa. 
Canada 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  were  at 
lunch  with  them  today.  We  exchanged 
views  generally 

They  are  visiting  here  to  see  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government  in  the  very  brief 
time  available  to  them. 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  to  the  Senate 
at  tills  time  His  E.xcellency  Oliver 
Weeraslnghe,  Ambassador  of  Ceylon; 
Senator  James  Peter  Obeyesekere,  Mrs. 
Sivagamle  Verlna  Ol)eyesekere.  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Ceylon:  Dr  N.  M  Pcrera. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  Mr  Samson  Sena  Wijesinha.  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Ceylon. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  country. 

1  Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr  Lausche)  in  ex- 
tending welcome  to  our  friends  from  Cey- 
lon who  are  with  us  at  this  time. 


I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  put  on  a 
belter  show  for  them.  However,  a  few 
Senators  are  present,  and  I  can  assure 
our  visitors  that  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  more  Senators  present. 

Several  of  us  have  been  privileged  to  be 
fluests  of  the  government  of  Ceylon.  The 
covernment  officials  of  Ceylon  were  very 
excellent  hosts  to  us.  They  are  in  our 
country  now,  having  come  down  from 
Ottawa  where  they  represented  Ceylon 
at  the  Commonwealth  Conference. 

We  are  glad  to  have  them  stay  with  us 
in  the  United  States  for  as  long  as  they 

like 

We  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  every 
minute  of  their  stay  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ioin  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
in  the  Senate,  in  extending  good  wishes 
and  felicitations  to  our  colleagues  from 
Ceylon  and  their  distinguished  Ambas- 

I  recall  with  pleasure  our  visit  to  that 
lovely  island.  We  were  impressed  very 
much  with  the  ideas  which  the  govern- 
ment officials  had  for  bettering  the  lot 
of  the  people  there. 

We  came  away  with  a  feeling  of  having 
been  not  only  well  received,  but  also  hav- 
ing been  given  a  good  deal  of  sound  ad- 
vice and  counsel  along  the  way. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  high- 
lights of  the  trip  which  we  all  remember. 

The  Senate  is  delighted  that  these  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ceylon  have  seen  fit  to  honor  us 

with  a  visit.  ,  ^x.  ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
I  would  be  remiss  if  1  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  symbol  of  the 
majority  party  in  Ceylon  is  the  elephant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliere  is  a  reason 
for  that.  „.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  ver>'  happy  to  welcome  you  here 
today.  ,     .,    , 

I  The  distinguished  visitors  rose  In  their 
places  and  were  greeted  with  applause, 
Senators  rising.) 


WHEAT  AND  BREAD  PRICE 

.ADJUSTMENTS  ARE  DUE 

Mr.      McGOVERN.      Mr.      President, 

about  2  months  ago  rising  bread  prices 

were  getting  a   great  deal  of  publicity 

and  arousing  many  protests. 

Increases  of  1  cent  to  3  cents  and  more 
per  pound  loaf  were  occurring  around 
the  country,  and  those  who  protested 
were  told  that  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat  was  behind  It  all. 

Because  of  the  protests,  the  Wheat 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  held  hearings  in  August. 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Schnittker  advised  the  subcommittee 
that  bread  prices  had  advanced  1  cent 
per  loaf  between  July  1965  and  July  1966 
while  the  cost  of  farm  ingredients  had 
increased  half  that  amount,  or  one-half 
cent  per  pound  loaf. 

He  testified  that  as  wheat  prices  ad- 
vanced from  $1.44  per  bushel  to  $1.74  per 
bushel  in  late  June  and  July  this  year, 
there  were  newspaper  accoimts  of  addi- 
tional    2-     and     3 -cent     Increases     In 


oreaa  prices  per  puuiiu  iuai  »i»  « ^"j  "• — 
August.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reported  later  that  the  national  average 
price  of  bread  went  up  1.1  cents  per 
pound  loaf  in  response  to  the  June-July 
wheat  price  rise,  from  21.7  cents  per  loaf 
to  22.8  cents — ^more  than  twice  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wheat. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  stop  on  their  way  home  to- 
night and  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  de- 
termine just  how  much  bread  prices 
have  gone  down  in  the  last  30  days. 
while  wheat  prices  were  falling. 

Wheat  prices  are  down  30  cents  a 
bushel,  approximately  the  same  amount 
as  the  June-July  rise.  No.  1  hard  ordi- 
nary wheat  went  to  $2.01  >  2  at  Kansas 
City  on  July  13,  1965,  and  sold  at  $1.7134 
in  Kansas  City  on  October  5.  The  farm 
price  is  considerably  lower  because  of 
freight  to  the  terminal,  but  the  30-cent 
decUne  reflects  back  to  the  farm  price. 
In  spite  of  this  decline.  I  have  not  heard 
of  bread  prices  coming  down  as  much  as 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  they  rose  when 
wheat  went  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wheat  prices  are 
now  at  about  the  same  level  they  were 
in  July  1965  when  the  national  average 
price  of  broad  was  20.8  cents  per  pound 
loaf— exactly  2  cents  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  price  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  August. 

We  are  right  now  witnessing  a  phe- 
nomenon in  food  price  performance.  Mr, 
President,  that  is  just  as  interesting  to 
farmers  and  food  buyers  as  weightless- 
ness in  space. 

For  some  reason,  there  seems  to  be  no 
economic  gravity,  or  force,  which  has 
any  downward  pull  on  bread  and  food 
prices.  They  wiU  go  up,  but  they  will 
not  come  down.  And  that  appears  to  be 
especially  true  where  there  is  a  growing 
concentration,  as  there  has  been  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  baking  and  food  dis- 
tribution fields. 
Thus,  space  walking  is  not  new. 
Bread  prices,  in  relation  to  wheat 
prices,  have  been  on  an  extravehicular 
jaunt  for  years,  apparently  ever  since 
home  baking  was  replaced  by  commer- 
cial baking. 

Whenever  wheat  prices  go  up,  bread 
goes  up  and  we  are  told  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship. But  when  the  vehicle  moves 
downward,  as  wheat  prices  moved  down 
in  the  fifties,  and  are  going  down  now. 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  even  an 
lunbillcal  connection  between  the  cap- 
sule and  the  astronaut.  The  capsule 
goes  its  way,  and  the  bread  prices  pro- 
ceed right  on  toward  outer  space. 

I  am  very  concerned  because  wheat 
prices  have  weakened. 

The  downtrend  Is  going  to  affect  the 
amount  of  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
next  year.  Because  our  carryover  of 
wheat  last  June  30  was  only  536  million 
bushels,  about  100  milUon  bushels  under 
the  accepted  proper  reserve  level,  wheat 
acreage  allotments  have  been  increased 
32  percent  or  16.6  million  acres  for  the 
1967  crop. 

No  Increase  in  price  protection  accom- 
panied this  expansion  in  acreage.  Our 
basic  price  support  for  wheat  is  the  $1.25 
per  bushel  loan.    The  parity  price  for 


low  loan  level  is  the  only  floor  that  farm- 
ers can  rely  on  to  break  any  fall  in  prices 
that  might  result  from  expanded  produc- 
tion. 

The  assumption  has  been  that  the 
favorable  $1.70  to  $1.75  per  bushel  mar- 
ket prices  would  be  adequate  incentive  to 
get  the  sort  of  expanded  crop  we  need 
next  year.  Farmers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  market  prices 
will  surely  stey  well  above  the  inade- 
quate $1.25  per  loan.  Regardless,  a  good 
many  of  them  had  determined  not  to  in- 
crease production  and  risk  depressed 
markets  next  year  before  wheat  prices 
broke. 

Now  wheat  prices  have  fallen  and  pro- 
ducer discouragement  over  market  price 
prospects  is  increased.  A  good  deal  of 
the  additional  acreage  "offered"  fanners 
is  going  to  be  left  unplanted— no  one 
can  say  how  much  of  it  at  this  time. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  an  increase 
in  the  basic  loan  level  to  at  least  $1.50 
per  bushel  be  announced  to  assure  pro- 
duction in  the  volume  that  is  needed  next 
year. 

The  announcement  would  not  affect 
consumer  prices  for  bread  and  cereals, 
which  have  been  traveling  on  their  own 
extra-vehicular  course  since  the  fifties, 
when  wheat  prices  fell  to  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  1947-49  average  price  level 
and  bread  prices  headed  right  on  up  to 
160  percent  of  that  1947-49  average  price 
level.  Wheat  product  prices  right  now 
are  geared  up  to  the  $1.70  to  S1.80  per 
bushel  wheat  market  level  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  30-cent  drop.  They 
should  come  down.  They  should  come 
down  even  if  support  loans  are  increased 
to  $1.50  per  bushel. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
bread  prices  are  going  to  follow  wheat 
prices  down  in  the  same  way  they  leap 
upward  at  double  to  quadruple  the  rate 
of  the  wheat  price  advances.  It  would 
be  a  historic  first  if  they  did. 

I  sometimes  regret  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  does  not  carry  illustra- 
tions. I  have  here  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture graph  on  wheat  and  bread  prices 
since  1947  which  shows  very  effectively 
how  wheat  prices  declined  in  1957-59,  but 
bread  prices  did  not  waiver  an  iota  from 
their  upward  course. 

History  is  most  Ukely  to  repeat  itself. 
You  will  not  find  bread  a  cent  or  two 
a  loaf  cheaper  than  last  week,  or  last 
month,  when  you  go  home  tonight.  It 
will  not  be  any  cheaper  tomorrow,  or 
the  next  day  unless  some  heretofore  un- 
observed economic  force  exerts  itself. 

This  is  a  moment  in  farm  and  food 
price  history  when  there  should  be  some 
adjustments  in  the  wheat-bread  price  re- 
lationship just  as  extensive  as  the  up- 
ward adjustment  which  occurred  this 
summer. 

The  30-cent  decline  in  the  market 
price  of  wheat  amounts  to  $150  million 
on  500  million  bushels  of  wheat,  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  our  annual  do- 
mestic food  requirement. 

That  amount  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  windfall  for  those  already 
making  adequate  returns  between  the 
hard-pressed  farmers  and  the  liard- 
pressed  consumers. 
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Because  of  need  for  Increased  wheat 
producilon.  we  should  now  adjust  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  resale  price 
level.s  and  wheat  price  5upp<3rts  uj  to 
levels  that  will  assure  needed  production 
and  a  fairer  return  to  farmers  And  we 
should  exert  evpr>-  pressuie  possible  to 
get  that  extra-vehicular  space  traveler— 
the  price  of  bread — back  into  the  capsule 
It  left  vears  a^o 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent to  place  In  the  Record  a  table 
showing  bread  prices  and  the  wheat 
value  in  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  by  month 
since  June  1965,  and  another  showing 
the  varying  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  bread  prices  in  four  major  cities  be- 
tween August  1965  and  August  1966. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   Uble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tablk   1  —Average  '<?tatl  price  of  a   I-pouml 

loa/  of  white  bread  arui  the  /arTn  value  of 

wheat.  June  1965  to  August  1966 
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THE  CALENDAR 
Mr     M.AaNSFIELD       Mr     Pre.sldent, 


I 


ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  calen- 
dar be  called  commencing  with  Calen- 
dar No    1663 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered 


TRANSFFR  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTROL  OF  CERTAIN  L.\ND  TO 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  bill  HR  16813>  to  transfer  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  complete 
administrative  control  of  78  acres  of  pub- 


lic domain  land  located  in  the  Otowl 
section  near  Los  Alamos  County  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr    MANSFTELD.      Mr    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  RxcoHD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   1696),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlic  Record, 

as  follows : 

pntposs 

H  R.  IM18,  and  a  companion  meaaure.  S 
3892.  introduced  by  Senator  ANnmaoN,  pro- 
vides for  the  tranafer.  without  reimburse- 
ment, to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  of 
all  Interest  in  78  acres  of  public  domain  land 
located  in  Santa  Pe  County,  N.  Mex  .  and  au- 
thorlcea  the  Commlsalon  to  exercise  admin- 
istrative control  over  the  truiuiferred  lands. 

Nrzu 

The  78  acres  are  part  of  approximately 
3.925  acres  of  land  in  Sant*  Pe  County  which 
were  excluded  from  the  boundaries  of  Bande- 
Uer  National  Monument.  N  Mex.  by  Presi- 
dential ProcUmatlon  No.  3539  of  May  37. 
1963  <28  FR  5407 1.  The  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  U>e  administrative  control  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  use  In  con- 
n*cUoa  with  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory. 

A  aewer  plant  and  related  facilities  have 
b«en  constructed  on  the  78  acres.  The 
Atomic  Enertjy  Commission  plans  to  donate 
UMse  fadUtles  to  Los  Aismos  County.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  public  dotnaln  status  of  the 
l&nd  It  Is  unclear  whether  It  Is  subject  to 
conveyance  by  the  ComnUsslon  Legisiation 
would  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  convey  the  land  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thority 

The  land  is  reported  to  be  without  mineral 
value. 

BACXCBOITND 

with  the  enactment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CoDununlty  Act  of  1956.  Congress  enunciated 
a  policy  of  terminating  Government  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  communities 
owned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
To  that  end.  Congress  provided  in  that  act 
for  the  transfer  of  the  commurutles  of  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn  ,  and  Richland.  Wash  .  to  the 
fMldenu  thereof  and  to  the  local  govern- 
ments established  at  those  locations  In 
i9«a.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  expressed 
In  the  Community  Act,  Congress  amended 
Its  provisic-ns  and  extended  them  to  the 
community  of  Loa  Alamos. 

Transfer  of  the  comxnuniues  of  Oak  Ridge 
and  EUchland  has  t>een  completed  for  some 
time  Presently,  the  Commission  la  actively 
in  ths  process  of  terminating  Oovernment 
ownership  and  management  of  the  Los  Ala- 
mo* community  .^s  authorized  by  the  Com- 
munity Act,  residential  property  owned  by 
the  Oovernment  la  t>elng  sold  on  a  priority 
basis  to  project-connected  personnel  and 
facilities  such  as  the  hospital,  schools,  mu- 
rucipal  inslAllatlons  and  utilities  have  been 
or  are  being  c^jnveyed  to  eligible  local  non- 
profit and  gijvemment  entities  .^a  part  of 
this  program,  the  Oommlsslon  plans  to  trans- 
fer to  Um  Alamos  County  the  sewer  system 
serving  the  community  of  Los  Alamos,  an 
integral  part  of  which  Is  located  on  the  78 
acres  subject  of  tbU  leglslsUon. 

COST 

There  Is  no  Increase  In  budgeUry  require- 
ments involved  in  BR   18813 


L.\ND    TO 
MORRIS 


TRANSFER    OF    CKHTMN 
ESTATE  OF  OWILYM  L 

The  bill   (HR.  9820'    to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 


tain lands  In  Inyo  County,  Calif  ,  to  the 
perscH^al  representative  of  the  estate  of 
Gwilym  L  Morris  and  others  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 1  No  1697  > ,  explainbig  the  purpose.s 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

prseosK 

H.R.  9520  would  authorize  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey,  at  fair  market  value 
330  acres  of  public  land  In  Inyo  County, 
Calif  ,  to  each  of  four  named  parties.  T)ie 
lands  to  be  conveyed  were  included  In  desert 
land  entries  rejected  by  the  Department  (f 
the  interior. 

NEED 

in  1964.  Gwilym  L.  Morris,  Etolores  C, 
Morris.  George  D.  Ishmael  and  Verna  H 
Isixmael  each  made  a  desert  land  entry  Inr 
320  acres  of  public  land  In  Inyo  County 
Calir.  Under  the  desert  land  laws  |43  USC 
321-3391,  an  entryman  Is  allowed  4  years 
from  the  date  of  the  allowance  of  his  entry 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  those  laws.  In 
his  flnaJ  proof  an  entryman  must  sliow  cer- 
tain expenditures  and  reclamation  of  tiie 
land  by  conducting  water  thereon  and  n- 
duclng  one-eighth  of  It  to  cultivation.  In 
addition,  he  must  show  the  mode  of  contem- 
plated Irrigation  by  construction  of  main  anil 
lateral  ditches  necessary  for  irrigation  of  a:i 
the  irrigable  land  in  the  entry  and  that  suil;- 
clent  water  is  available  for  this  purpose  In 
the  Instant  case,  apparently  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  entrymen  and  llie 
local  ufDcials  of  Uie  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  entrymen  had  not  within  the  4- 
year  perlixl,  compiled  with  all  of  require- 
ments for  developing  adequate  sources  of 
water  and  bringing  one-eighth  of  the  ent:v 
under  culUvation.  Pur  this  reason  the  fin  .1 
proofs  were  rejected  and  the  four  entrus 
canceled. 

The  entrymen  have  expended  about  S150  - 
000  In  good  faith  in  an  attempt  to  reclalni 
the  land  and  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  Some  seven  wells  ha\e 
been  drilled  to  depths  of  up  to  500  feet,  and 
It  Is  stated  that  adequate  water  Is  now  avail- 
able. If  It  was  not  at  time  of  final  proof  It 
Is  further  stated  that  500  acres,  which  i.s 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  reducing  one-eighth  of  the  entries  t.. 
cultivation,  have  been  cleared  and  planted 
to  grain,  that  a  powerllne  has  been  run  8 
miles  to  the  land  to  stipply  power  for  Irri- 
gation: and  that  necessary  Irrigation  ditches 
have  been  dug. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fair  market  value  of  tiie 
land  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act  lef.s 
any  value  added  by  them  They  are  alsci 
required  to  pay  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance  and  must  make  application 
for  the  conveyance  within  i  year  As  tl,i' 
lands  are  reported  proBpectlvely  valuable  f  r 
oil.  gas,  and  sodium  all  leasable  minera ..= 
are  reserved  to  the  United  States  The  Gov- 
ernment interest  will  thus  be  fully  pri  - 
tected  by  receiving  value  for  the  lands  ai;d 
reserving  the  right  to  remove  leaAable  min- 
erals The  lands  are  not  needed  for  any 
Pederal  program 

This  legislation  la  necessary  if  the  equities 
of  the  entrymen  are  to  be  protected  since  t!.- 
land  is  not  subject  to  sale  under  the  Pul  - 
lie  Sale  Act  iRS  sec  34551.  as  ajnended  i  4.i 
USC  il7H  Although  the  lands  are  sul - 
Ject  to  sale  under  the  act  of  September  \'J 
1964  (78  Stat  988 1  such  sale  could  be  miidf 
only  by  competitive  bid  with  no  credit  given 
for  past  expenditures. 


COST 


There  is  no  increase  In  budgetary  require- 
ments involved  in  HR.  9520. 


Tliere  Is  no  Increase  in  budgetary  require- 
ments involved  in  HJi.  3104. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  PLUMAS  COUNTY,  CALIF..  TO 
C.  A.  LUNDY 

The  bill  tH.R.  3104'  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  lands  m  Plumas  County.  Calif., 
to  C  A  Lundy  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed.  .^     ^     t 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

,No,   16981,  explaining   the  purposes  of 

the  bUl. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

HR  3104  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  Plumas 
County.  Calif,,  to  C.  A.  Lundy  upon  payment 
of  their  fair  market  value. 

NEED 

The  land  described  in  H  R   3104  consists  of 
two  lots  located  within  the  Plumas  National 
Forest    comprising    300    acres    more   or    less. 
The    land    was    originally    located    as    placer 
mining    claims    In     1876.     Applications    for 
patent  were  filed  for  lot  45  o°.f ^^/"f'-y Jf- 
1877    and  for  lot  46  on  June  23.  1877.     The 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
show  that  some  30  years  later,  1"  19°^;  ^PP"" 
catlons  for  patent  *ere  rejected,  but  It  Is  not 
clear    that     notice    of     thl.s     reJecUon     was 
received  by  the  then  owners  of  the  property. 
Mr  Lundys  cl:Um  ui  these  lands  arises  out 
of   his  acqulslUon   of   Uie   properties  of   the 
Plumas  Eureka  Corp    m  1931      That  corpora- 
tion's interest  in  loi5  45  and  46  was  derived 
from  a  claim  of  title  which  begins  with  the 
1,  °atlon   of   the  claims   In    1876.     Since   1933 
Mr  Lundy  has  paid  t.^xes  on  these  lands  and 
has  held  and  man.iged  them  as  private  prop- 
ertv    Timber  was  cut  and  removed  from  the 
imd  with   the  full  knowledge  of  the  Forest 
Service   and    local    records  show   the   lots   as 
patented  land     Mr  Lundy.  In  good  faith  ajid 
in  full  reliance  upon  his  title,  has  expended 
about  ne.OOO  in  improvements  on  these  two 
lots    in    addition    to    his    original    purchase 
prices  and   annual   taxes      It  was  not  until 
1963  that  anv  question  was  raised  concerning 
the  ownership  of  this  land      Thus,  for  more 
than  85  years,  these  l.iiids  were  considered  to 
be  private  property  . 

HR  3104  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
does  not  mkke  a  gift  of  these  lands  to  Mr. 
Lundy  even  though  he  purchased  them  as 
.1  part  of  a  larger  parcel  and  they  were  long 
considered  to  be  private  property.  H.R. 
3UM  requires  that  within  1  year  after  enact- 
ment Mr  Lundy  must  pay  the  present  fair 
market  value  less  any  increase  In  value 
brought  to  the  land  by  him  or  his  predeces- 
sors In  the  event  .such  purchase  is  made  by 
Mr  Lundy  all  claims  of  the  United  SUtes 
against  him.  such  m  that  for  the  removal  of 
timber  from  the  land,  will  be  considered 
.IS  settled.  Sliould  Mr.  Lundy  not  elect  to 
purchase  the  land,  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  him  will  be  waived  upon  his 
relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  the  land. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
HR  3104  provides  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
lun  to  a  long  standing  problem.  It  will  set- 
tle the  questions  of  trespass  and  of  ownership 
.-f  the  land  by  permitting  its  purchase  by 
Mr  Lundy  within  1  year  or.  falling  this,  by 
returmng  It  to  the  Plumas  National  Forest 
fur  management  by   the  Pca-est  Service. 


REIMBURSEMENT     TO     STATE     OP 
WYOMING    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS 
MADE     ON     CERTAIN     LANDS     IN 
SWEETWATER  COUNTY,  WYO. 
The  bill  (S.  84)   to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for 
improvements  made  on  certain  lands  m 
Sweetwater  County.  Wyo..  if  and  when 
such  lands  revert  to  the  Unitea  States 
was  considered,  ordered  to   be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.    84 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress    assemoled.    That   the 
secretary    of    Agriculture,    having    conveyed 
certain  lands  situated  in  Sweetwater  County. 
Wyoming,  to  the  SUte  of  Wyoming  by  roasoti 
of  and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  deed  of  June  6,  1962.  executed  pursu.int 
to  the  Act  of  March  20,  1962   .76  Stat.  44,, 
and  having  Included  in  such  deed  provision 
that    if  the  lands  so  conveyed  to  the  :3t:Ue 
of  Wyoming  should  cease  to  be  used  In  the 
cooperative  agricultural  demonstration  work 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  State  of  Wyoming,  title  to  the 
lands  thus  conveyed  shall  revert  to  and  t>e- 
come    revested    In    the    United    States     of 
Aimerlca:    the   Secretary   of   the    Interior   be 
hereby   authorized,    at    such    time    as    said 
reversionary   provision   might   become  effec- 
tive   to   reimburse    the    State    of    Wyoming 
from   whatever    funds   may   be   avai.able   to 
him     for    those    permanent     improvements 
made    by   said    State    of    Wyoming    and    re- 
maining   on    said    lands    at    the    time    such 
reversion    of   title    becomes    effective    in    an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  current  fair  m.ir- 
ket  value  of  said  Improvement  as  determined 
by  appraisal  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1699),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HISTORY 

The  United  States,  acting  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  March  20,  1962  (76  Stat.  44),  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  by  deed  of  June  6, 
1962  664  12  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  on 
the  Eden  project  in  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo., 
for   use   as   a  project  pilot   or   development 

farm. 

The  ensuing  development  and  operation  oi 
the  Farson  pilot  farm  was,  in  all  ways,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
settlement  and  land  development  program 
contemplated  under  section  2  of  the  Eden 
Project  Reauthorization  Act  of  June  28,  1949, 
in  that  It  assured  the  continued  use  of  the 
land  In  the  cooperative  agricultural  demon- 
stration program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  of  Wyoming  which 
had,  at  that  time,  been  actively  pursued  since 
1958-69.  Both  during  the  initial  years  op- 
eration, which  was  conducted  under  coopera- 
tive agreement,  and  the  later  years  follow- 
ing Issuance  of  the  deed  conveying  land  title 
to  the  State.  Improvements,  which  have  re- 
sulted m  a  developed  operating  farm,  have 
been  made  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  State. 

The  program,  designated  as  the  "Parson 
pUot  rarm,"  was  designed  to  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  benefit  of  Eden  project  settlers 


by  affording  them  technical  guidance  and 
assistance  in  an  effort  to  attain  more  effi- 
cient use  of  a  critically  limited  water  supply 
which,  in  turn,  would  contribute  to  more 
efficient  operation  of  their  farm  units.  A 
corresponding  benefit  accrued  to  the  United 
States,  in  that  the  farm  unit  owners  could 
then  be  expected  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  meet  irrigation  district  assessments  for 
project  operation  and  maintenance  and  proj- 
ect construction  costs,  as  contemplated  under 
the  Government-district  repayment  con- 
tract. 

Since  initiation  of  the  Parson  farm  pro- 
gram. It  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  a  critical  water  situation  exists  m  the 
Eden  project  and  all  possible  means  are  being 
explored    whereby    additional    water   can    be 
developed  to  supplement  the  present  supply. 
However,  until  such   a  supplemental  supply 
becomes   practicable   of   attainment,   further 
new  land  development  is  being  held  in  abey- 
ance.   To  further  this  objective,  the  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture,   which  originally   con- 
ducted the  land  settlement  and  development 
program,  has  progressively  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  all  remaining  project 
lands   which    have    not    passed    into    private 
ownership.     Consistent  with  the  furtherance 
of    this    action,    present    plans    contemplate 
that  the  Farson  pilot  farm  program,  as  pres- 
ently being  conducted  by  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, will  be  phased  out  to  permit  both  the 
retirement  of  the  land  In   question  and  the 
use  elsewhere  of  the  project  water  presently 
required  for  operation  of  the  pilot  farm.    The 
cooperative   agricultural   work   of   the   State 
and   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will   there- 
after be  carried  out  on  the  Seedskadee  proj- 
ect   where   developmental   data   suitable    for 
use  on  both   Seekskadee   and  Eden  projects 
can   be   derived   under   clrcimistances   where 
water    supplied    is    not    a    critical    limiting 
factor. 

As  stated  in  the  bill  under  consideration, 
at  such  time  as  Uie  State  of  Wyoming's  use  of 
the  Parson  pilot  farm  ceases,  a  reversionary 
clause  m  the  deed  wnil  become  operable,  and 
tiUe   to    the    lands   will    be   revested    in    the 
United   States.      Because    of    the    previously 
mentioned  critlcaj  water  situation,  however, 
it  would  be  practicable  to  dispose  of  the  farm 
to    private    ownership    at    this     time.     The 
Bureau  of  Reclamatton  is  currently  engaged 
in   lining  canals   and   laterals,   and   plans   to 
make  certain  other  irrigation  improvements, 
all    designed    to   provide    for    more    efficient 
projectwlde   use   of   the   total   water   supply 
available   to   the   Eden   project.     While   this 
program  Ls  progressing  with  reasonable  dls- 
I>atch,  It  cannot  be  completed  in  the  unmedl- 
ate  future.    Accordingly,  with  the  title  to  the 
land  comprising  the  Parson  pilot  farm  hav- 
ing reverted  to  the  Umted  States,  and  with 
no  plans  to  dispose  of  It  to  private  owner- 
ship. It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  recoup  any  of  its  capital 
investment,  which  it  has  made  In  permanent 
improvements  in  the  course  of  Its  highly  co- 
op>€rative  and  commendable   efforts   to  con- 
tribute   to    the    economic    success    of    the 
project. 

Therefore.  It  would  be  equitable  for  the 
United  Statee.  operating  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  has  primary  ad- 
ministraUve  responsibUlty  for  project  con- 
structlon,  operaUon.  maintenance,  and  any 
future  land  disposition,  to  reimburse  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  the  current  fair  market 
value  of  its  permanent  improvements  at  the 
time  of  revestment. 

This  would  t>e  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives and  intent  under  which  the  coc^jeraUve 
pnot  farm  effort  was  initiated,  pursuant  to 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  It  was  thereunder 
contemplated  that,  at  such  future  Ume  as  a 
pilot  farm  might  be  closed  down,  the  United 
States  would  endeavor  to  dlspoee  of  the  lands 
comprising  the  farm  unit  to  a  prospective 
project  settler  who  would  t>e  interested  in 
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concurrently  purcha«ln«  the  St«t«-jwr.ed 
capital  Lmprovem«nt8  md  gjowln^  cr'>p«  re- 
malnln*  or  existing  i.>n  the  land  *'.  'Jif  time 
at  sale  Th-JM.  both  the  United  Statee  axid 
the  State  of  Wyonung  would  have  r^«1ved 
appropriate  ootnpexuatlon  for  their  rcBpec- 
Uve  flnaiiclal  interaBta  in  the  land  aj^d  Im- 
provetnentB 

It  L8  ^tLmated  that  the  L-oat  of  thU  meaa- 
ur«  wuuld  be  appp>ximAtely  MO.OOO.  Includ- 
ing Uhe  dwellings.  reUled  building*,  fencing, 
land  development    and  co«t«  of  admlnlatra- 

tlon 

Whenever  a  supplemental  water  supply 
and  or  improvementa  m  dlatrlbuUon  and  u«e 
of  the  total  supply  Indicate  that  a  favorable 
reaoluuon  of  the  water  supply  problem  U 
pracUCAble.  the  land  and  improvementa  can 
then  be  disposed  of  to  a  project  settler 
Under  the  terms  and  condition*  of  such  poe- 
•Iblo  future  dlapoaltlon.  an  amount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  ocmta  that  would  be  in- 
curred !f  S  84  were  enacted  could  be  re- 
covered by  the  fnited  States 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  A  CFRTAIN  OIL 
/\ND  OAS   LEA.<E  BY  THE   SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  INTERIOR 
The  bill  ■  H  R    14754  ■  U)  authorUe  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  relr;state  a 
certain  oil  and  gas  lease  was  considered, 
ordert-d  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo  1700'  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rvipos*  or  BCLL 
The  purpose  of  H  R  U754  U  to  authorlxe 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do  equity  in 
reinstating  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease  In 
New  Mexico  which  has  been  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  because  of  a  14-cent  defi- 
ciency m  the  rental  payment  The  deficiency 
resulted  from  error  un  the  part  of  the  admln- 
latrative  agency,  not  a  mista^  on  the  part 
of   the   leaaee 

OU  and  gas  lease  New  Mexico  0381835,  con- 
taining 1  201  T2  a.TMi  was  Issued  efTectlve 
July  1  laaa  The  lease  was  canceled  effective 
June  JO  1«»4  t>y  a  decwion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  issued  February  28  1966. 
holding  that  the  l«iae  terminated  auto- 
matically bv  ,peritioa  of  law  act  of  July  M. 
1854,  par  (7i  88  Stat  583  585  30  U  3,C 
188)  since  the  full  amount  of  the  advance 
rental  due  for  the  second  year  was  not  paid 
on  or  before  July  1  1963  The  full  amount 
due  was  1601  The  rental  submitted  on 
June  '  1J63  was  14  cents  lee* — that  U. 
»600  86  This  shortage  of  14  <ente  was  due 
to  miscalculation  and  a  mistake  in  billing 
by  the  Bureau  of  Lund  Management  The 
error  vtia  not  disclosed  when  the  flnt-year 
rental  was  accepted  by  the  Bureau  as  full 
payment  for  the  ftrst  years  rental  but  came 
to  light  after  the  leaae  had  been  In  f<>rce  for 
1  year  and  the  lessee  tendered  payment  for 
the  second  year  s  rer.tal 

Prior  to  the  1954  act  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rental  for  an  oil  and  gas  lease  tlld 
not  auvomAtlcally  terminate  the  lease  and 
the  lease  would  continue  to  run  until  It  was 
canceled  or  rellnqiUshed  This  situation 
gave  nee  to  oases  where,  although  a  lessee 
had  lost  inleres-  m  maintaining  his  lease. 
rentals  continued  to  accrue  against  him  far 
tbs  duraUon  of  the  lease  To  prevent  such 
miM  froen  occurring  in  the  future  the  pro- 
▼Ulon  of  the  act  of  July  28.  1954.  referred  to 
aJ90T«    was    enacted    providing    that      upon 


failure  at  a  lessee  to  pay  rental  on  or  before 
the  anniversary  date  of  the  lease,  for  any 
lease  on  which  there  Is  no  well  capable  of 
producing  oil  and  gas  in  paying  quanUtles. 
the  lease  shall  automatically  terminate  by 
operation  of  law  •'  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  held  that  a  lease  autumatlcally 
terminates  U  the  rental  la  rM.>t  p«id  in  full 
before  the  due  date  even  though  a  payment 
Is  made  on  that  date  and  the  rental  defi- 
ciency Is  slight  and  even  though  the  amount 
actually  paid  U  that  billed  by  the  Oovsrn- 
merkl 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  barshness  of  this 
rule  and  to  provide  relief  where  warranted 
Congress  passed  the  aot  of  October  IS,  1963 
(76  Slat.  843 1  This  act.  however,  applied 
only  to  cases  which  arose  before  the  date  of 
lU  etuM:tment  It  is  not  therefore  applicable 
In  the  Instant  situation  and  leglalaUve  relief 
Is  necessary  if  New  Mexico  0391835  Is  to  be 
reinstated. 

The  lands  afleoted  by  the  proposal  have 
not  been  leased  to  any  other  party,  and  thus 
there  are  no  third-party  rlgbu  Involved. 

OOST 

There  la  no  uverease  in  budgetary  require- 
ments involved  In  H  R    14754 


SALE  OP  FLORIDA   PHOSPHATE 
INTERESTS 

The  bill  '8-  2358)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved 
phosphate  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  cerUln  lands  located  In  the  State  of 
Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  such 
lands  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

8    3358 

Be  It  tnacted  by  Cic  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreMntativea  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  aaiernbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  all 
phosphate  Interests  now  owned  by  the 
United  Slate*  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  de- 
scribed lands  to  the  present  record  owner 
or  owners  of  the  surface  rights  of  such  lands 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  7.  township  38  south,  range  34 
east,  for  point  of  beginning, 

thence  south  along  west  Une  of  saJd  north- 
west quarter  of  northeast  quarter  for  a  dis- 
tance of  63133  feet  to  cenlerllne  of  drain- 
age canal: 

ihence  northeasterly  along  said  centerllne 
to  the  north  line  of  said  northwest  quarter 
of  northeast  quarter. 

thence  west  along  said  north  line  for  a 
dUtance  of  486  66  feet  to  point  of  beginning, 
containing  3.86  acres,  more  or  leas. 

a«c  3  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands 
described  in  the  first  section  are  not  pn>- 
specUvely  valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall 
convey  the  reserved  phosphate  interests  to 
the  present  record  owner  or  owners  of  the 
surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  $300  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  conveyance; 
otherwise,  the  phosphate  interests  shall  be 
sold  to  the  record  owner  or  owners  of  the 
surface  rights  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  MOO  plus  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  phosphate  Interests  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  tailing  Into  considera- 
tion such  sppraisals  as  he  deems  necessary 

Snc  3  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1701),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordertd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSl    or    BILL 

Purpose  of  S  2358.  which  la  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hou-and  of  Florida.  Is  to  enable  the 
owner  of  the  surface  of  a  tract  of  slightly 
less  than  3  acres  In  De  Soto  County,  Fla..  to 
remove  a  cloud  on  his  title  The  cloud  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
reserved  and  owns  the  phosphate  rights  In 
the  land 

S.  2358  would  accomplish  Its  purpose  by 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  the  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  the  United  Stales  to  the  present 
record  owner  of  the  surface  at  fair  market 
value  plus  the  administrative  coats  of  the 
conveyance,  set  at  $200.  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  finds  the  lands  are  not  prospectively 
valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  convey  the 
reserved  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government 
upon   payment   of   ihe   administrative  costs. 

The  departmental  report  stales  the  3-acre 
tract  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  some  15  miles  from  the  nearest 
known  phosphate  deposit  and  Is  believed  to 
have  little.  If  any,  value  for  phosphate.  The 
surface  owner,  however,  needs  to  clear  title 
In  order  to  obtain  financing  for  Intensive 
development  of  the  tract. 

CKNCRAX,    LECtSUlTION 

S  2358  follows  the  pattern  of  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  similar  situa- 
tions In  addition  to  these  situations,  the 
Federal  Government  has  reserved  mineral 
Interests  In  millions  of  acres  of  land  In  vari- 
ous other  categories  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
suggested  that  general  legislation  should 
be  enacted  which  will  obviate  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  a  number  of  private  bills  " 

However,  there  has  been  established,  by 
the  act  of  September  19,  1964  (78  Stat  982: 
Public  Law  88-606),  the  Public  Land  Law- 
Review  Commission  which,  among  other 
things,  is  charged  specifically  with  examining 
Into  the  need  for  legislation  In  connection 
with  "outstanding  Interests  of  the  United 
Stales  in  lands  patented,  conveyed  In  fee  or 
otherwise,  under  the  public  land  laws  "  Ac- 
cordingly. 11  appears  to  be  inappropriate  U^ 
consider  general  legislation  at  this  time.  In 
the  absence  of  an  urgency  therefor,  pending 
the  submission  of  the  Commission  report. 

The  committee  recognizes,  nevertheless. 
that  necessary  action  on  specific  cases  re- 
quiring attention  cannot  and  should  not  be 
withheld  until  the  Commission  has  sub- 
mitted Its  report,  scheduled  under  the  afore- 
mentioned act  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Decemtier  31,  1968  The  lands  described 
in  S  3358  are  ready  for  development  now 
The  surface  owner  should  not  be  required  to 
await  the  outcome  of  lengthy  consideration 
of  general  legislation— either  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  or  this  com- 
mittee— Involving  a  variety  of  reserved  Inter- 
ests in  a  variety  of  situations 

The  committee  has  therefore  concluded 
that  It  is  necessary  and  proper  to  permit  the 
owner  of  the  lands  described  In  S  2358  to 
obtain  a  conveyance  of  the  mineral  Interest 
now.  while  at  the  same  time,  fully  protect- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  United  States  as 
outlined  above. 

COST 

No  Increase  In  budgetary  requirements  Is 
Involved  In  S   2358 

Mr.  MANSnEIX)  Mr  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  next  bill,  Calendar  No.  1699  <H.R 
17637)    will  be  made  the  pending  busi- 


ness following  the  conclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent pending  bu.slness. 


PRESIDEN"rS  PROPOSALS  FOR 
STRENGTHENING  PEACE  ON  EU- 
ROPEAN CONTINENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7.  President  Johnson  was  in 
New  York  City  where  he  delivered  an 
address  on  European  affairs  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 
The  President's  statement  was  thought- 
ful in  analysis  and  highly  constructive 
In  Its  suggested  initiatives  for  strength- 
enmg  peace  on  the  European  Continent. 
His  remarks  were  especially  noteworthy 
in  their  reference  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  In  Europe  and  to  ad- 
justments In  U.S.  policy  in  order  to  at- 
tune to  those  changes  both  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

1  note  his  comment  on  the  possibili- 
ties for  adjustments  or  reductions  in 
U.S.  troop  deployments  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. At  the  same  time,  the  President 
stressed  the  necessity  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Interwoven  defense  of  West- 
em  Euiope  and  the  United  States.  This 
vital  bond  is  one  which  is  recognized  In 
every  NATO  nation.  It  will  remain  for 
the  foreseeable  future  a  key  to  our 
security  as  well  as  that  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  Eastern  Europe.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  announced  not  only  an 
extensive  easing  of  outdated  trade  re- 
strictions but,  also,  his  intention  of  giv- 
ing  positive   encouragement    to   United 
States-E:astern  European  commerce  by 
means  of  credit  arrant;ements  and  treaty 
and  in  other  ways.     It  Is  regretted,  of 
course,  that  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  casts 
a  great  shadow  over  the  prospects  for 
better  East -West  relations   Nevertheless, 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  wise  for  the  Pres- 
ident  to   make   the   effort   to   improve 
these   commercial    and    other   contacts. 
In  so  doing,  he  is  building  not  only  for 
the  Nations  economic  benefit  but.  also. 
for  peace.     In   so   doing,   he   ought  to 
have  every  support  which  can  reason- 
ably be  extended  to  him  by  the  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that   the  text  of  the  address  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  previously  cited,  be 
ordered  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai.  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times.  Oct.  8, 

1966] 
Transcript      of      President's      Speech      on 
IMPHOVINC       Relations       Woth       Eastixn 

ECROPX 

I  Following  Is  the  transcript  of  President 
Johnson's  address  to  the  National  Confer- 
eiice  of  Editorial  Writers  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  Building.  United  Nations  Plaza 
at  46th  Street  yesU"rd;iy.  !is  recorded  by  The 
New  York  Times  through  the  facilities  of 
.^nc.  News;  l 

I  m  a  little  baffled  by  this  room.  It  makes 
a  speaker  have  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  ol 
his  mouth. 

Since  the  Secretary  took  you  on  a  quick 
•-.-Ip  around  the  world  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don me  If  I  Just  ask  you  to  go  across  the  At- 
lantic with  me. 

I  remember  Eome  time  years  ago  President 
Franklin  D   Roosevelt  addressed  the  Daugh- 
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ters  of  the  American  Revolution.  His  open- 
ing words  were  not  his  usual  •'My  Friends,'" 
but  instead  he  said  "My  Fellow  Immigrants." 
And  he  was  right,  because  most  of  our  fa- 
thers came  from  Europe,  East  or  West,  North 
or  South. 

They  settled  in  London  in  Kentucky,  Paris 
In  Idaho,  Rome  In  New  York.  Chicago  with 
Warsaw  is  one  of  the  great  Polish  cities  In 
the  world.  And  New  York  Is  the  second 
capital  of  half  of  the  nations  of  E\u-ope. 

And  so  that  really  is  the  story  of  our  coun- 
try. Americana  and  all  Europeans  share  a 
connection  which  transcends  political  dlCer- 
ences.  We  are  a  single  civilization.  We 
share  a  common  destiny.  Our  future  is  a 
common  challenge. 

So  today  two  anniversaries  especially  re- 
mind us  of  the  Interdependence  of  Europe 
and  America.  On  Sept.  30,  seventeen  years 
ago,  the  Berlin  airlift  ended.  On  Oct,  7,  just 
three  years  ago,  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
was  ratified.  There  Is  a  healthy  balance  here. 
It  18  no  accident.  It  reflects  the  balance  the 
Atlantic  allies  have  always  tried  to  maintain 
between  strength  and  conciliation,  between 
firmness  and  flexibUlty,  between  resolution 
and  hope. 

BEBLIK  AIRLIFT  IS  RECALLED 

The  Berlin  airlift  was  an  act  of  measured 
firmness.  Without  that  firmness  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  recovery  of  Western  Eu- 
rope of  course  would  have  been  Impossible, 
that  hopeful  and  progressive  achievement, 
the  European  Economic  Community,  would 
never  have  been  bom.  The  winds  of  change 
which  are  blowing  in  Eastern  Europe  would 
not  have  been  felt  here  today. 

And  all  of  these  come  about  as  the  fruits 
of  determination.  The  test-ban  treaty  Is  the 
fruit  of  our  hope.  With  more  than  100  other 
cosigners  we  committed  ourselves  to  advance 
from  deterrence  through  terror  tosvard  a 
more  cooperative  International  order. 

We  must  go  forward  to  banish  all  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  banish  war  Itself. 

So  a  Just  peace  remains  our  most  important 
goal.  When  we  know  that  the  world  Is 
changing  our  policy  must  reflect  the  reality 
of  today  and  not  yesterday.  In  every  part 
of  the  world  new  forces  are  standing  at  the 
gates — new  countries,  new  aspirations,  new 
men — and  in  this  spirit  let  us  look  ahead  to 
the  tasks  that  confront  us  today  in  the 
Atlantic  nations  as  I  will  look  ahead  a  little 
later  to  the  tasks  that  confront  us  In  another 
part  of  the  world  as  I  travel  25,000  miles 
m  the  Pacific  area. 

Europe  has  been  at  peace  since  1945  hut 
It  Is  a  restless  peace  that's  shattered  by 
the  threat  of  violence.  Europe  Is  partitioned 
An  unnatural  line  runs  through  the  heart 
of  a  very  great  and  very  proud  nation.  His- 
tory warns  us  that  until  this  harsh  division 
has  been  resolved,  peace  in  Europe  will  never 
be  secure. 

We  must  turn  to  one  of  the  great  un- 
finished tasks  of  our  generation  and  that 
tmfinlshed  task  Is  making  Europe  whole 
again. 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  overturn  other  gov- 
ernments but  to  help  the  people  of  Europe 
to  achieve  together  a  continent  In  which  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  work 
shoulder-to-shoulder  together  for  the  com- 
mon good — a  continent  in  which  alliances 
do  not  confront  each  other  In  bitter  hostility 
but  Instead  provide  a  framework  In  which 
West  and  East  can  act  together  In  order 
to  secure  the  security  of  us  all. 

CALLS  FOR  GERMAN  RETTNIFICATION 

In  a  restored  Europe,  Germany  can  and 
will  be  united.  This  remains  a  vital  pur- 
pose of  American  policy  and  we  reiterated  it 
and  reaffirmed  it  to  Chancellor  Erhard  Just 
a  few  days  ago.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  a  growing  reconciliation  because 
there  is  no  shortcut. 


So  we  must  move  ahead  on  three  fronts. 
First,  to  modernize  NATO  and  strengthen 
other  Atlantic  alliances;  second,  to  further 
the  integration  of  the  Western  European 
community:  third,  to  quicken  progress  In 
East -West  relations. 

Now  m.iy  I  speak  to  each  of  these  In  turn: 
Our  first  concern  is  to  keep  NATO  strong 
and  to  keep  it  modern  and  to  keep  it  abreast 
of  the  times  In  which  we  live.  The  Atlantic 
alliance  has  already  proved  its  vitality.  To- 
gether we  have  faced  the  threats  to  peace 
which  have  confronted  us  and  we  shall  meet 
those  which  may  confront  us  In  the  future. 
Let  no  one  doubt  ever  for  a  moment  the 
Anierican  commitment.  We  shall  never  un- 
learn the  lessons  of  the  Thirties,  when  isola- 
tion and  withdrawal  were  our  share  In  the 
common  disaster.  We  are  committed  and 
we  are  committed  to  remain  firm. 

CITES    MODERNIZ.^TION    OF    NATO 

But  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  a  living  or- 
ganism. It  must  adapt  itself  to  the  changing 
conditions.  Much  is  already  being  done  to 
modernize  its  structure.  We  are  stream- 
lining NATO  command  arrangements;  we  are 
moving  to  establish  a  permanent  nuclear 
planning  committee;  we  are  increasing  the 
speed  and  the  certainty  of  supply  across  the 
Atlantic. 

However,  there  is  much  more  that  we  can 
do.  There  is  much  more  that  we  must  do. 
The  alliance  must  become  a  forum — a  forum 
for  increasingly  close  consultations.  These 
should  cover  the  full  range  of  Joint  concerns 
from  East-West  relations  to  crisis  manage- 
ment. The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  the  central 
Instrument  of  the  entire  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, but  it  Is  not  the  only  one. 

•Through  other  institutions  the  Nations  of 
the  Atlantic  are  now  hard  at  work  on  con- 
structive enterprise.  In  the  Kennedy  round 
we  are  negotiating  with  the  other  free  world 
nations  to  reduce  tariffs  everywhere.  Our 
goal  Is  to  free  the  trade  of  the  world — to  free 
it  from  arbitrarj-  and  artificial  restraints. 

We  are  engaged  on  the  problem  of  inter- 
national monetary  reform.  We  are  explor- 
ing how  best  to  develop  science  and  tech- 
nolog^•  as  a  common  resource.  Recently,  the 
Italian  Government  has  suggested  an  ap- 
proach to  narrowing  the  gap  in  technology 
between  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope and  that  proposal ,  we  think,  deserves 
very  careful  study  and  consideration. 

■fhe  United  States  stands  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  all  of  the  European  nations  on  all 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

AID    TO    DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

Last  and,  perhaps,  really  most  Important, 
we  are  working  together  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  developing  nations.  It  is  our 
common  btislness  to  help  the  millions  In 
these  developing  nations  improve  their 
standards  of  life,  to  increase  their  life  ex- 
pectancy, to  Increase  their  per  capita  Income, 
to  improve  their  health  and  their  mind  and 
their  body,  to  in  turn  help  them  really  fight 
and  ultimately  conquer  the  ancient  enemies 
of  mandklnd— hunger,  and  Illiteracy,  and 
Ignorance,  and  disease. 

The  rich  nations  can  never  live  as  an  is- 
land of  plenty  In  a  sea  of  poverty. 

Thus,  while  the  institutions  of  the  Atlan- 
tic community  are  growing,  so  are  the  tasks 
that  confront  us  multiplying. 

Now  second — second  among  our  tasks — is 
the  vigorous  pursuit  of  further  unity  in  the 
West.  To  pursue  that  unity  is  neither  to 
postpone  nor  to  neglect  for  a  moment  our 
continuous  search  for  peace  in  the  world. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  A  united 
Western  Europe  can  be  our  equal  partner  in 
he;r>!ng  to  build  a  p>eaceful  and  just  world 
order.  A  united  Western  Europe  can  move 
more  confidently  In  peaceful  initiatives  to- 
ward the  East.  Unity  can  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  a  unified  Germany  can 
be  a  full  partner  without  arousing  fears. 
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W«  look  forward  U)  the  expaoAlon  and  to 
the  fiirtber  ttrengtheuing  of  the  European 
OoaUDunlty  Of  cour»e.  we  realize  that  the 
otMtaclea  are  great.  But  perseverance  ha»  al- 
raady  reaped  larger  rewards  than  many  of 
lia  dared  hope  for  only  a  few  years  ago 

The  outline*  of  the  new  Europe  atb  clearly 
(lUcernlble  It  l«  a  stronger,  r.  is  an  increas- 
ingly united  bu:  open  Europe,  with  Great 
BrlUUn  a  part  of  it  and  with  cloae  tiee  t-.i 
America. 

Now.  finally,  third,  oat  great  goal  of  a 
united  West  Is  tu  heal  the  wound  in  Europe 
which  now  -uu  East  from  West  and  brother 
from  brother  That  division  must  be  healed 
peacefully,  it  m'jst  be  healed  with  the  con- 
tent of  Eastern  European  countries  and  con- 
sent of  the  Soviet  Union 

This  will  happen  only  as  East  and  V,  est 
•ucceed-  succeed  in  building  a  surer  f.jun:la- 
tlon  of  mutual  trust  Nothing  Is  more  Jn- 
portant  than  peace 

We  must  improve  the  East-West  envUon- 
ment  in  order  to  achlve  the  unification  of 
C3ermany  m  the  context  of  a  larger,  peaceful 
*nd  pr>>»p«r'jus  Kurope  O-or  task  is  to 
achieve  a  reconciliation  with  the  East,  a  shift 
from  the  narr-jw  concept  ;>f  coeilstence  to 
the  broader  vi.s.on  >f  uieaceful  enu^vgement. 
And  I  pledge  you  today  that  Americans  now 
stand  ready  to  do  their  part 

N-ma  coNTiNriTT  or  tr  s  poucrrs 

Under  the  last  four  Presidents  our  policy 
toward  the  3.^v:et  Union  has  been  the  same 
Where  necessary  we  shall  defend  freedom 
Where  pjsalble  we  shall  work  with  the  Bast 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  We  do  not  Intend 
to  let  our  dlfferoncee  on  Vietnam  or  elsewhere 
ever  prevent  'js  from  exploring  all  oppor- 
tunities 

We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  know  triat  we  and  our 
kUlea  shall  go  step-by-slep  with  them  Jus'  as 
far  as  they  are  willing  to  advance 

So  let  us.  both  .Americans  and  Europ<ans. 
IntenaUy.  accelerate,  strengthen  our  d.  ter- 
mlned  efforts  We  seek  healthy  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  the  Communist 

state*. 

I  am  asking  for  early  Congressional  acUon 
on  the  United  SUtes-Sovlet  consular  agree- 
ment 

We  have  Just  signed  a  new  United  States- 
Soviet  cultural  agreement 

We  intend  to  press  for  iegtslaUve  author- 
ity to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which  cotild 
extend  most-fa%ored-naUon  tariff  treatment 
to  European  Communist  states 

We  have  Just  concluded  an  air  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  today  I  am  announcing  the  following 
new  steps 

We  will  reduce  export  controls  or.  East- 
Weat  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
Btrateglc  items 

I  have  Just  today  signed  a  determlnaUon 
that  will  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
guarantee  commercial  credits  to  four  addi- 
tional Eastern  European  countrlee — Poland 
and  Hungary.  Bulgaria  emd  Czechoelovakla 
This  1*  good  business  and  It  will  help  us— 
It  will  help  us  to  build  the  bridge*  to  Eastern 
Europe  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  address  at 
V.M  I.  only  a  few  months  ago 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  now  reviewing  the 
poaalbUltv  of  easing  the  burden  ot  Polish 
debts  to  the  United  States  through  expen- 
diture* of  our  Polish  currently  holdings. 
which  would  be.  we  think,  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  countne*. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
finance  exports  for  the  Sovlet-ItaUan  Plat 
auto  plant 

We  are  negottaUng  a  Civil  Air  Ai?reement 
With  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  referred  to 
ThU  wlU.  we  think,  greatly  facilitate  tourism 
In  both  directions 

T«A7«L  LIBiaALlZAnON    MOVXS 

Thla  summer  the  American  Oovemment 
took   additional   steps   to  liberalize   travel   to 


Conununlat  countries  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
and  we  intend  to  liberalize  these  rules  still 
further  In  an  attempt  to  promote  better 
understanding  and  Increased  exchanges 

In  these  past  weeks,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  State*  have  begun  to  exchange 
cloud  photograph*  that  are  taken  from  Uie 
weather  satellite*. 

So  you  can  see  in  the*e  and  many  other 
ways  the  Ue*  with  the  East  will  bo  strength- 
ened by  the  United  State*  and  by  other 
Atlantic  nations 

.\greement  on  a  broad  policy  to  this  end 
therefore  should  be  sought  In  existing  At- 
lantic organs 

The  principles  which  should  govern  Ea«t- 
Weat  relations  are  now  being  discussed  In 
the  North  AUanUc  Council  The  O  E  C  D 
can  also  play  an  important  part  In  trade  and 
In  contacU  with  the  East.  The  Western 
nations  can  there  explore  the  ways  of  Invit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  to  cooperate  in  tasks  of  com- 
mon interest  and  conrunon  benefit 

Hand  In  hand  with  these  steps  t^j  incre.ise 
East-West  ties  must  go  measures  to  remove 
terrltorlai  and  border  disputes  as  a  source 
of  friction  In  Europe  The  Atlantic  nation* 
oppose  the  use  of  force  to  change  existing 
frontier*  and  that  I*  the  bedrock,  too.  of 
our  American  foreign  policy  We  reepect  the 
Integrity  of  a  nation's  boundary  line* 

The  maintenance  of  old  enmities  Is  not 
really  In  anyone  s  interest  Our  aim  is  a 
true  European  reconclllaUou  and  we  so  much 
want  to  make  this  clear  to  the  East. 

Further  It  Is  our  policy  to  avoid  the  spread 
of  national  nuclear  programs.  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world  And  that  Is  why  we 
shall  i)erBevere  In  efforts  to  try  to  reach  an 
agreement  banning  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons 

We  seek  a  stable  military  sltuaUon  In  Eu- 
rope, one  in  which  we  hojje  that  tensions  can 
be  lowered  And  to  this  end  the  United 
State*  will  continue  to  play  its  part  In  efTe*.- 
tlve  Western  deterrence.  To  weaken  that 
deterrence  might  now  create  temptation  and 
could  endanger  peaco 

The  Atlantic  allies  will  of  course  continue 
together  to  study  what  strength  NATO  needs 
In  Ught  of  the  changing  technology  and  the 
current  threat  ReducUon  of  Soviet  forces  In 
Central  Europe  would  of  course  affect  the 
extent  of  that  threat.  If  changing  clrcum- 
stancea  should  lead  to  a  gradual  and  a  bal- 
anced revision  In  force  levels  on  both  sides, 
the  revision  could  together  with  the  other 
steps  that  I  have  mentioned,  help  gradually 
to  shape  an  entire  new  political  environment. 
CAixa  PXACE  'uoNO  paocxas" 
The  building  of  true  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion In  Europe  of  course  will  be  a  very  long 
process  The  bonds  between  the  United 
State*  and  Its  Atlantic  partner*  provide  the 
strength  though,  on  which  the  entire  secu- 
rity of  tills  world  depends  Our  Interdepend- 
ence, therefore.  Is  complete  Our  goal  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  Is  first  of  all.  always,  a 
Just  and  a  secure  peace  It  can  moat  surely 
be  achieved  by  common  action 

And  to  this  end  I  pledge  my  country  s  best 
efforts — beet  efforts  to  achieve  new  thrust 
for  the  alliance,  to  support  movement  to- 
ward Western  European  unity,  to  bring  about 
a  far-reaching  Improvement  In  relations  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  Our  object 
Ls  to  end  the  bitter  legacy  i.f  World  War  II 
and  let  all  of  those  who  wish  us  well,  and  all 
others  also,  know  that  our  guard  will  be  up 
but  our  hand  will  always  be  out. 

The  American  people  love  peace  and  they 
hate  war  We  do  not  believe  that  might 
makee  right  So.  In  pursuit  of  peace  history 
Is  aware  of  our  commitments  to  the  Marshal! 
Plan  and  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  to  NATO 
and  to  8EATO  We  have  been  tested  In 
Berlin  and  In  Korea  and  In  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  and  our  brave  men  are  being  tested 
at  this  hour  In  Vtettuim      And  m  every  in- 


stance our  purpose  has  been  peace,  ne. or 
war,  self  determination  instead  of  selflsii 
aggression. 

We  believe  that  moral  agreemenu  a.-c 
much  to  be  preferred  to  military  means,  tl.e 
conference  table  instead  of  the  battlehelc! 
But  Americana  will  never  close  their  eyes  i.i 
reality  We  back  our  word  with  dedlcatlm. 
and  we  also  back  It  with  a  united  resolve  or 
a  patient,  of  a  determined,  of  a  freedon.- 
loving  and  a  peaceful  people  Together  wo 
shall  never  fall. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  sUtement  made  by  thf 
able  majority  leader  with  re.spect  to  the 
announcement  that  there  will  be  an  ease- 
ment of  export  controls,  on  sliipments  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  of  some  textiles,  ma- 
chinery, metals,  and  chemicals. 

The  President  announced  tliis  mo'.t- 
as  a  major  step  in  the  program  of  rec- 
oncUiaUon  between  the  Communist  East 
and  the  non-Communlsl  West  It  is 
also  my  understanding,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Ihi.s 
morning,  that  other  bridge-building  ac- 
tions include  authorization  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  guarantee  commer- 
cial loans  to  Poland.  Hungar>-.  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia:  plus  a  go-ahead  for 
the  Bank  to  finance  exports  of  America;: 
equipment  for  us  by  P'iat,  the  Italia:: 
motor  company,  in  establishing  a  plan: 
In  Russia 

As  the  Senate  knows,  for  some  time  it 
has  been  my  conviction  we  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  more  trade  and  less  aid  In  our 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
especially  the  developed  countries:  and 
Inasmuch  as  I  understand  the  premi.sc 
of  this  change  in  policy  is  that  the  loans 
will  be  hard  loans,  again  let  me  say 
I  support  the  position  taken  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  of  Montana 


END    OF    WHOLESALE    PRICE    RISE 

SIGNALS  BAD  TIME  TO  SUSPEND 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  this 
week  this  body  will  be  called  upon  to  act 
on  the  adminLstratlon's  recommenda- 
tion to  suspend  the  investment  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation 

Seventy -eight  Senators  voted  against 
suspending  the  investment  credit  la!:t 
March.    Only  10  favored  it. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  why  should  Sen- 
ators reverse  that  decision  of  last 
March? 

The  sole  justification  given  for  sus- 
pending the  credit  is  to  stop  Inflation 
That  Is  it     Til  at  is  the  argument. 

Last  March  that  argument  made  some 
sense:  there  was  no  end  to  the  economic 
boom  In  sight.  Pressures  for  inflation 
were  building.  Economists  overwnelm- 
Ingly  agreed  that  prices  were  likely  to 
rise  and  even  threaten  to  get  out  ol  con- 
trol 

But  today  when  Senators  are  asked  io 
reverse  their  opposition  to  suspension  of 
this  tax  incentive,  the  Justification  f  jr 
the  vote  Ls  evaporating.  Just  this  morn- 
ing the  papers  reported  that  wholesale 
prices  leveled  off  In  September  after 
climbing  since  last  March  and  they  de- 
clined in  early  October. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  suspen- 
sion  will   not — cannot — have   Ita  prime 


effect  for  a  year,  that  so  many  economists 
now  anticipate  a  recession  by  late  next 
year,  that  the  suspension  now  would 
deepen  such  a  recession  and  possibly 
provoke  It.  and  now  that  wholesale  prices 
have  leveled  off  and  turned  down,  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  proposal  to  sus- 
pend the  credit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  headlined  ''Wholesale  Prices 
Held  Steady  In  September,  Pell  In  Eariy 
October  "  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHOLkSAI.E  PRICE.S  HEI.D  StEAOT  IN  SEFTEMBKR, 

Fell  in   E.irlt   October — Monthly   Index 
Had  Been  Rising  Since  Mabch — Industrial 
Items  Post  First  Decline  in  2  Years 
Washington. — Wholesale  prices  leveled  off 
in  September  after  climbing  since  March,  the 
Labor    Department    reported,   and    they   de- 
clined In  early  October. 

At  106.8 "^  of  the  1957  59  average,  the  Sep- 
tember Index  was  unchanged  from  August, 
although  It  was  substantially  above  the 
103 '"r   of  a  year  before. 

In  the  week  ended  last  Tuesday,  the  Index 
fell  to  106.1 ''r.  down  0  2  percentage  point 
from  the  previous  week. 

While  the  at  least  temporary  end  to  the 
upward  surge  that  had  been  particularly 
sharp  In  July  was  generally  welcome  to 
Government  economists,  the  '■mushlness" 
lately  has  been  prompting  some  of  them  to 
wonder  if  bu-slness  Is  becoming  less  buoyant 
than  they  ve  expected.  Usually,  wholesale 
prices  rise  when  business  demand  Is  strong. 

industrial    COMMODrmCS     STEADY 

Prices  of  Industrial  commodities  have  been 
holding  steady  lately,  the  report  showed,  av- 
eraging 105  1  %  for  the  week  ended  last  Tues- 
day as  well  as  for  the  previous  week  and  for 
the  entire  manth  of  September.  In  October 
last  year  they  average  102.8%. 

A  0.1  percentage  point  drop  In  the  Sep- 
tember Industrial  commodity  Index  from  Au- 
giist's  105  2  percent  was  the  flrst  such  de- 
crease In  more  than  2  years,  the  department 
noted.  'Widely  scattered  declines"  were  re- 
sponsible. It  sold.  "An  Improvement  in  the 
supply  situation  for  copper"  brought  lower 
prices  for  nonferrous  mill  products  and  lum- 
ber and  plywood  prices  were  down  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  month  as  housing  starts 
continued  to  decline,  the  department  said. 
Rebates  to  dealers.  It  noted,  widened  on  the 
1966-model  autos  with  the  approach  of  the 
Introduction  of  the  1967  models;  competi- 
tion forces  price  cuts  for  truck  and  bus  tlree. 
Hides  and  skins  quotations  fell  because  of  In- 
creased slaughter,  export  restrictions  and 
larger  otTerlngs  overseas. 

SOME    COMMODITIBS    ADVANCE 

Partially  offsetting  these  declines  were  ad- 
vances for  such  Industrial  commodities  as 
railroad  rails,  machinery,  furniture  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

The  recent  declines  have  centered  In  farm 
products,  which  In  the  latest  week  were  down 
to  104.2  percent  from  105.6  percent  a  week 
before  and  from  the  108.7  percent  average  for 
September,  The  Index  for  processed  foods 
fell  to  112.3  percent  In  the  latest  week  from 
112  9  percent  the  week  before  and  from  the 
114  percent  average  for  September. 

In  the  latest  week,  many  livestock,  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetable  prices  dropped,  more  than 
offsetting  Increases  for  some  steers,  tobacco, 
and  some  fruits  and  vegetables.  Among  In- 
dustrial goods,  prices  declined  on  Iron  and 
steel  scrap,  rubber  and  burlap,  among  others, 
and  Increase  on  pig  tin,  nonferrous  scrap, 
and  cattle  hides. 

Week-to-week  comparlsone  (1957-59  equals 
100). 


All  coininodiUes 

Fnrm  products 

Processed  foods -. 

Meats - 

All  commodities  other  than 
farm  products  and  foods. . 


Week  o( 
Sept.  27 


106.3 
1  105. 6 
'112.9 
■108.8 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frc«n  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15183)  to  adjust 
the  status  of  Cuban  refugees  to  that  of 
lawful  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Peichan,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  McCul- 
LocH,  and  Mr.  Moore  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  6413.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use; 

HJl.  11257.  An  act  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursu- 
ant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended; 

H.R.  11660.  An  act  relating  to  Interest  on 
income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJi.  11782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>osee; 

HJl.  13320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJi.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
fKisal  of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJI.  14604.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study 
of  facilities  and  services  to  be  furnished  visi- 
tors and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's 
Capital; 

HJI.  16000.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  32. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16774.  An  act  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  certain  existing  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vaca- 
tion pay; 

H.R.  17376.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 
and 

H.R.  18019.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Waablngton,  D.O. 


the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  801.  An  act  to  improve  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies In  Ueu  of  dollars  for  current  expendi- 
tures; 

S.  3500.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Colgla- 
zler.  Jr.,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 
and 

S.  3834.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  6413.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  unfit 
for  beverage  use; 

H.R.  11257.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  ol  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ol 
1956.  as  amended; 

H.R.  11660.  An  act  relating  to  Interest  on 
income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days  alter 
the  filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
lor  additions  to  a  reserve  lor  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  16774.  An  act  to  continue  lor  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relating 
to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  13320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal ol  Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJI.  16000.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  ol  female  officers  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Cori>s,  and  lor  other  purp>oses; 

H.R.  17376.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal ol  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 
and 

HJI.  18019.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
Washington,  D.C.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  14604.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilities  and  services  to  be  lurnished  visitors 
and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


OFFICER      (Mr. 
Is  there  further 


The     PRESIDING 
Lausche  in  the  chair) . 
morning  business? 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  pursuant  to  the  previ- 
ous unanimous- consent  agreement. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJI.  14644)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
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to  extend  it  fur  3  years,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me 
briefly,  after  he  i^ets  the  floor,  without 
losing  his  rltfht  to  the  floor'' 

Mr.  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  chari?ed  to  the  bill. 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Is  ready  for  third  reading, 
but  he  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr  Brewster  1  has  one 
or  two  amendments  lie  wl.shes  to  discuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr  Brewster)  Is 
recognized 

.^MJ:.V;>MENT  no    956 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  c!er'<  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  >o  ordered,  and,  without 
objection.  ti:e  ajn- :idm'-nt  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  o{  the  bUl  Inaert  a  new  section 
as  follows 

"Training  prf^^nr^s  m  t^e  conduct  of  crim- 
inal cases  involving  indigent  persona 

"Sec  9  T.tle  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  19e5  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  part  aa  follows 

"  'PART  r TTIAININO  P«OCRAMS  IN  THt  CONDVCT 

or  CajMLNAL   CASES   INVOLVING   XNOXCKNT   PtK- 
30NS 

■   Authorization 

"Sec  631  a;  There  are  au'.horUred  to  be 
appropriated  «8<>0  iXO  for  the  hsca!  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Commisaloner  to 
arrange  through  grants  or  contracts  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  law  schools,  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  organized 
progranis  of  instruction  to  train  students  in 
the  conduct  of  criminal  cases  Involving  in- 
digent persons  Emphasis  shall  be  given  to 
both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  of  such 
cases  ijuch  programs  shall  Include  instruc- 
tion in  the  methods  and  problems  involved, 
training  in  the  practical  aspects  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  trial,  and  actual  experience  by  stu- 
dents to  the  extent  possible  under  proper 
supervision. 

■■'ibi  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
may  be  appr<.'pr!ateci  for  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authcirtze  by  law'   " 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  dfx-s  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  himself 


Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  1  may  use 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
help  to  fill  a  growing  gap  In  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  If  our  adver- 
sary system  Is  to  function  properly,  there 
must  be  well-trained  and  competent  at- 
torneys serving  both  the  prosecution  and 
the  defense.  All  loo  often,  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
have  established  a  number  of  programs 
to  provide  free  legal  assistance  for  in- 
digents. Some  of  these  programs  rely 
on  full-time,  salaried  attorneys.  Many 
others  rely  on  part-lime  private  practi- 
tioners. In  both  situations,  we  en- 
counter a  persistent  problem:  the  attor- 
neys simply  are  not  well  trained  In  trial 
procedures  Frequently  the  same  is  true 
of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  on  the  other 
side 

It  is  rather  fruitless  to  hire  full-time 
public  defenders,  or  pay  private  attor- 
neys $25  per  hour.  If  they  are  not  well 
versed  in  the  practical  aspects  of  han- 
dling these  cases.  We  must  find  ways 
of  training  our  lawyers  more  effectively, 
somewhat  along  the  line  of  the  intern- 
type  procedure  In  hospitals.  This  Is  a 
matter  In  which  our  law  schools — with  a 
boost  from  the  Federal  Government — 
can  take  the  initiative 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation be  authorized  to  give  $800,000  In 
assistance  to  law  schools.  The  money 
would  be  used  to  develop  courses  and 
training  programs  In  the  conduct  of 
criminal  cases  Involving  Indigent  per- 
sons. Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the 
actual  conduct  of  a  trial  Wherever  pos- 
sible, students  would  work  in  existing 
public  defender  programs  and  gain  ex- 
perience in  the  prosecutor's  office. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  the  program.  Stu- 
dents would  gain  first-hand  experience 
in  preparing  and  trying  cases.  In  some 
cases,  they  would  interview  defendants 
and  prepare  pleadings.  In  other  cases, 
they  would  get  a  look  at  the  opposing 
side,  by  assisting  the  prosecutor's  ofBce 
As  Prof  Robinson  Everett,  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  wrote  me  about  his 
schools  trial  project: 

We  felt  that  the  students  learned  much 
more  by  viewing  criminal  Justice  from  both 
sides.  Instead  of  only  one. 

The  idea  of  such  programs  Ls  clearly 
sound  The  major  problem  Is  how  to 
Implement  it  A  number  of  law  schools 
have  Initiated  projects  along  these  lines, 
mostly  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  or  other  private  fimds. 
These  projects  have  been  small,  but  quite 
effective.  They  have  given  us  guidelines 
for  expansion  to  more  schools  and  more 
students 

Among  the  law  schools  which  have  de- 
veloped outstanding  programs  have  been 
Boston  University,  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  University  of  Kansas 
While  I  would  propose  to  let  the  faculty 
and  admliiistration  of  each  school  de- 
velop Its  own  proposals,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion,  the   privately   financed    programs 


can  give  us  some  Indication  of  the  possi- 
bilities. 

I  would  envision  courses  devoted  to  the 
substance  and  procedure  of  criminal  law. 
Some  Instruction  would  be  given  on  the 
peculiar  problems  involved  In  dealing 
with  Indigent  criminal  defendants. 
Seasoned  trial  attorneys  might  be  em- 
ployed to  listen  to  law  students  in  prac- 
tice trial  workshops,  commenting  on 
their  techniques.  And  students  could 
gam  practical  experience  by  assisting  de- 
fense and  prosecution  attorneys  in  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
to  the  extent  permissible  under  proper 
supervision.  Students  could  aid  In  inter- 
viewing, research,  trial  preparation,  and 
sit  at  counsels  table  during  the  actual 
trial.  In  Massachusetts  and  several 
other  States,  in  fact,  senior  law  students 
are  actually  permitted  to  try  cases,  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  competent 
counsel.  Surely  this  practical  experience 
would  be  invaluable  to  any  law  student 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary,  I  shall  speak  on  my 
time. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  We  had 
a  trial  practice  course  that  was  con- 
ducted or  administered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  legal  aid  office  in  Minne- 
apolis. That  was  our  first  baptism  or 
experience  with  actual  courtroom  work. 
as  the  Senator  has  said.  We  operated 
under  the  guidance  of  lawyers  in  charge 
of  legal  aid  work  in  Minneapolis. 

We  were  allowed,  as  senior  law  stu- 
dents in  the  trial  practice  course,  to  be 
associated  with  counsel,  and  we  thus 
were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  consider- 
able amount  of  courtroom  experience, 
even  before  we  left  law  school 

There  is  no  question  about  the  educa- 
tional advantage  of  such  a  program  to 
law  students.  It  was  also  a  great  help  to 
the  indigents  in  the  Mimieapolls  area. 
Including  St.  Paul.  We  worked  with  the 
poor  and  did  the  re.search  for  which  the 
lawyers  In  the  legal  aid  office,  after  a 
review  of  our  effort.s,  assumed  the  legal 
responsibility.  As  the  Senator  knows,  it 
Is  the  people  who  do  the  research  In  the 
law  office  who  provide  the  material  for 
the  lawyers  that  they  use  to  protect  the 
rights  of  clients. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  has  my  enthusiastic  approval 
As  he  knows,  when  I  rise  to  speak  in  my 
own  right  I  shall  give  the  reasons  why. 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  shall  have  some- 
thinK  further  to  say  with  resard  to  the 
matter  and  the  future  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BREWSTER  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!  for  his  al- 
ways knowledgeable  comment. 

Briefly,  in  further  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  all  too  often,  students  grad- 
uate from  law  school  with  a  good  grasp 
of  the  fundamental  law — and  no  idea  of 
how  to  prepare  and  try  a  case.  I  would 
hope  that  these  programs  would  remedy 
that  defect. 

This  is  particularly  vital  in  view  of  the 
expanding  need  for  competent  attorneys 


to  prosecute  and  defend  criminal  cases 
involving  indigent  persons.  Recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  increased 
this  need.  The  law  schools  must  provide 
a  larger  number  of  well-trained  lawyers. 
I  am  gratified  to  discover  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  enthusiasm  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  indicating 
his  strong  support  for  the  proposal. 
Similar  encouragement  has  come  from 
Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
Chief  Justice  Roger  J.  Traynor.  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  Dean  Erwln 
Griswold.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
and  Attorney  Edward  Bennett  Williams. 
Each  of  these  men  has  indicated  that  he 
believes  the  establishment  of  such  train- 
ing programs  in  our  law  schools  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  system  of 
justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  letters  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.      i 
I  See  exhibit  l.'* 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
$800,000  seems  to  me  to  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  an  undertaking  which  would 
strengthen  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
so  greatly.  The  budgets  of  earlier  Ford- 
financed  programs  have  run  from  $8,000 
to  $30,000  and  higher,  depending  on  the 
tvpe  of  program  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents involved.  This  authorization  would 
make  it  possible  for  such  programs  to  be 
initiated  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Nation's  140  law  schools  which  otherwise 
simply  would  not  be  able  to  undertake 
such  projects.  What  is  more,  experience 
indicates  that  many  schools  may  find 
themselves  able  to  take  over  the  entire 
financing  of  such  programs  after  grants 
have  provided  the  Initial  Impetus. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  a 
small  investment  here  will  pay  rich  divi- 
dends In  the  future.  With  the  Miranda 
and  Gideon  decisions,  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  an  increased 
number  of  capable  attorneys  to  handle 
the  cases  of  indigent  criminal  defend- 
ants. Tho  gi  owing  numbers  of  criminal 
cases  make  it  Just  as  urgent  that  we 
train  competent  prosecuting  attorneys 
who  can  try  cases  fairly  and  effectively. 
We  must  encourage  the  Nation's  law 
schools  to  provide  the  necessary  training 
for  both  prosecuting  and  defense  attor- 
neys. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  strong 
Inducement  to  establishing  such  training 
programs  In  many  law  schools  which 
could  not  otherwise  do  so,  and  at  a  rela- 
tively small  cost.  I  believe  that  the  fu- 
ture would  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  policy. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 

Supreme  Court  of  the  UNrrEO  States, 

Washington.  DC.  September  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Brewster:  Your  amend- 
ment to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
would  be  of  great  a.ssistance  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  designed  to  furnish 
effective  counsel  to  indigent  defendants  and 


promote   the   art   of   advocacy    which   is    so 
much  needed  In  the  profession. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  through  the  Director 
of  the  National  Defender  Project,  has  been 
doing  some  excellent  work  in  this  area  among 
some  40  of  our  law  schools,  but  13  of  these 
schools  do  not  receive  any  funds  through 
the  Project.  This  program  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Is  only  able  to  scratcli  the 
surface.  As  you  can  see.  out  of  the  136 
ABA-approved  law  schools  in  the  entire 
country  only  a  small  number  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  benefited.  In  this  regard  you 
may  wish  to  confer  with  the  Director  of  this 
Project,  General  Charles  L.  Decker,  who  may 
be  reached  at  Me.  8-0737. 

Let  me  express  the  appreciation  of  all  of 
us  for  the  Interest  you  have  shown  and  the 
effective  work  you  have  done  In   this  field. 
■Very  sincerely, 

Tom  C.  Clark. 


Law   School  or  Harvard   UNrvERsiTY. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  19,  1966 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De-ar  Senator  Brewster:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  8th.  Of  course  I 
am  much  Interested  In  the  amendment' which 
you  are  proposing  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

This  School  is  much  interested  In  the  proj- 
ect which  you  have  In  mind.  Indeed,  we 
already  have  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  a  neighborhood  law 
office,  and  we  are  hard  at  work  at  developing 
that  project,  which  will  utilize  a  consider- 
able number  of  law  students.  In  addition 
we  have  a  student  organization  here  known 
as  the  Harvard  Voluntary  Defenders.  And. 
under  another  grant.  Professor  Livingston 
Hall  of  our  Faculty  Is  developing  a  project 
which  will  put  a  number  of  our  students 
Into  the  offices  of  district  attorneys  In  this 
community  where  they  wlU  get  valuable  trial 
experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  this  should 
be  planned  and  funded  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  has  been  available  heretofore. 
Consequently,  I  welcome  the  proposal  you 
have  In  mind,  and  hope  that  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed   through,    and   developed   further. 

With  best  wishes, 
Very  truly  yours, 

E:bwin  N.  Griswold, 

Dean. 

SlTFREME   COtTRT  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  September  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Brewster:  The  plan  set 
forth  In  your  letter  of  8  September  to  pro- 
vide federal  funds  to  aid  law  schools  In 
training  their  students  through  participa- 
tion In  local  legal  aid  work  Is  most  com- 
mendable. I  hope  that  you  are  successful 
In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Roger  J.  Traynor. 


Williams  &  Wadden. 
Wafihington.  D.C.  September  12.  1966. 
Hon.  Daneel  B.  Brewster, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dan:  I  was  really  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  September  8  telling  about  your 
bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  law  schools 
for  training  in  advocacy.  I  think  It  Is  a 
great  proposal.  I  have  long  been  advocating 
a  comparable  program  and  am  delighted  that 
you  are  taking  steps  toward  Implementing 
the  Idea. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  BENNBrr  Wn.LUMS. 


U.S.  CotTBT  OF  Appeals. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  I  have  your  letter 
of  September  8  in  which  you  indicate  you 
are  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  forth- 
coming Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  which 
would  provide  funds  to  be  used  by  law 
schools  in  training  law  students  In  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 

I  believe  your  proposal  reaches  a  Iclt  need 
of  the  law  schools.  Law  schools  have  suf- 
fered by  comparison  with  the  medical  schools 
in  that  participation  In  actual  cases  has  not 
been  Included  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Like  their  medical  brothers,  law  students 
could  render  a  distinct  service  to  the  poor 
while  profiting  from  the  experience  them- 
selves. Now  that  all  defendants  will  be  pro- 
vided with  counsel,  many  through  the  use  of 
public  funds,  a  new  image  of  the  criminal 
lawyer  should  emerge.  No  longer  should  the 
criminal  lawyer  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
mouthpiece  for  organized  crime  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  white  collar  offenders.  A  pro- 
gram such  as  you  envisage  would  tend  to 
develop  criminal  lawyers  with  a  social  con- 
science dedicated  to  "insuring  an  accused  In 
a  criminal  case,  whatever  his  means,  a  legal 
and  appropriate  defense. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
embarked  on  an  interesting  extension  of  the 
Idea  you  propose.  It  has  promulgated  a  rule 
under  which  senior  law  students  may  actu- 
ally prosecute  as  well  as  defend  cases  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  bar.  it 
not  being  required  that  the  member  of  the 
bar  be  present  in  the  courtroom  during  the 
trial.  In  this  way  the  law  student  can  get  a 
balanced  view  of  the  entire  criminal  process. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  rule  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Skelly  Wright. 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge. 
(Enclosure.) 


Commonwealth   op  Massachusetts 

At  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holden  at 
Boston  within  and  for  the  said  Common- 
wealth on  the  twentieth  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thous<ir.d  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-six:  present.  Hon  Raymond  S.  Wil- 
kins.  Chief  Justice:  Hon  John  V.  Spaldmg, 
Hon.  Arthur  E.  Whittemore.  Hon.  R.  Ammi 
Cutt«r.  Hon.  Paul  G.  Kirk.  Hon.  Jacob  J. 
Spiegel,  Hon.  Paul  C    Reardon,  Justices. 

Ordered,  that  Rule  11  of  the  General  Rules 
be  repealed  and  that  the  following  be  sub- 
stituted therefor: 

"11.    LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
AND    TO    l.NDIGENT    CRIMINAL    DEFENDANTS 

"(a)  A  senior  student  in  a  law  school  In 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  written  ap- 
proval by  the  dean  of  such  school  of  his 
character,  legal  ability,  and  training,  may 
appear  without  compensation  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  criminal  proceedings 
in  any  District  Court,  provided  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  case  Is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  member  of  tiie  bar  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  is  a  regular  or  special  assist- 
ant district  attorney  or  a  regular  or  special 
assistant  attorney  general. 

■'(bi  A  senior  student  In  a  law  school  In 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  written  ap- 
proval by  the  dean  of  such  school  of  his 
character,  legal  ability,  and  training,  may 
appear  without  compensation  on  behalf  of 
indigent  defendants  in  criminal  proceedings 
in  any  District  Court,  provided  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  case  Is  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
monwealth assigned  by  the  court  or  employed 
by  an  approved  legal  aid  society  or  defender 
committee. 

"(c)  The  expression  'general  supervision' 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  attend- 
ance in  court  of  the  supervising  member  of 
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f«„fflri«ntlv     that  reauires  an  additional  amount  of    All  college  enrollment,  junior  and  semor 


lanc  yieia  w  nimseu .' 


won,    me    privaieiy    nnHiicea    prot^rams     t^xpaiiuiiiK  ueeu  lui  Luuipeicuu  ai-wuiiic:^ ^ 


mcntatlon  of  programs  deElRlied   to  fumlsh 
effective  counsel  to  Indigent  defendants  and 


Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Bennett  Williams. 


shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  attend- 
ance In  court  of  the  supervising  member  of 
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the  l>*r  The  term,  ienlor  student'  shall 
mean  students  who  have  completed  success- 
fuUy  their  cex:  to  the  last  year  of  law  school 

Study 

"(d»  The  written  approval  deacrlbed  in  (a) 
and  (b».  for  a  student  or  group  of  studenw. 
■hall  b«  filed  wlU;  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  C»urt  for  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk and  shall  b«  In  effect,  unlem  withdrawn 
•fcfUer,  until  the  explratlrm  of  eiKhteen 
months  aft«r  such  tiling  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resulu  of  the  first  bar  examina- 
tion foUowlnf?  the  students  grad.;atlon  ?or 
any  student  whn  passes  that  examination. 
the  approval  shill  conunue  In  fffecl  until 
the  date  of  his  admission  U)  tne  bar  " 
Raymond  S    Wilkins. 

Chie'  Justice 

Jr.HN    V.     SPALDIN'J, 

A«THU«   E    WHrrrtMOBi. 

R      AMMI    CXTTTHt. 

P*ri.    O     KntK. 
Jacob  J    Spmck., 
Pactl   C     RiAaooN. 

Justices 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  having  brousht  to  the 
Chairber  the  training  proi?ram  in  the 
conduct  of  criminal  cases  Involvliuj  in- 
digent persons  as  found  in  amendment 
No    956 

Unfortunately,  although  the  commit- 
tee took  testimony  on  July  12.  13.  and 
14,  and  we  would  have  welcomed  the 
testimony  of  the  Senator  at  that  time 
on  the  program  that  he  Is  now  offering, 
we  were  unable  to  con.slder  it  either  in 
hearings  or  In  executive  se&slons,  ih'os 
we  have  no  hearings  record  made  on  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  although  on  the 
substance  of  his  amendment  I  could  not 
disagree  with  him,  I  must  necessari  y  do 
so  on  procedural  grounds  It  woiold  be 
my  hope  that  the  Senator  would  vlth- 
draw  the  amendment  at  this  time,  having 
accompllihed  the  ver>-  worthy  purpose  of 
bringing  attention  to  this  area,  and  I 
can  assure  him  that  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress  when  appropriate  legisla- 
tion Is  before  the  oommittee  on  t^ils  sut>- 
Ject— it  will  probably  be  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  before  whom  It 
would  come  for  hearing — we  wU.  be 
happy  to  obtain  from  him  and  others  the 
evidence  which  could  be  u.sed  to  substan- 
tiate the  proposal 

I  thought  that  the  able  Senator  should 
know  that  I  have  obtained  the  following 
comment  from,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  his 
amendment 

poomoJ*  or  nrw 

The  Department  U  not  opposed  to  thl* 
profxieal  in  principle,  but  haa  not  had  sufB- 
clent  time  to  assess  the  actual  degree  of  need 
Involved,  the  full  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  the  adequacy  of  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  authorized 

It  would  al»<j  be  important  to  assess  the 
relationship  of  this  amendment  to  related 
programs  being  conducted  under  the  poverty 
bUl. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  WOO- 
000  would  be  the  cost  of  the  proposal  as 
presented  but  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
also  be  important  to  assess  what  Is  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  it  in  connection  with 
related  programs  which  may  t)e  con- 
ducted under  the  authorities  of  the  pov- 


erty program  So  that,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given,  the  committee  docs  not 
believe  that  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  at  this  time. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  majority  of 
my  committee  meml>ers  suid  they  have 
agreed  that  I  should  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, not  on  its  merits,  but  because  we 
have  no  hearings  record  on  It.  Also,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  under  the  agreement 
under  which  we  are  operating,  the 
amendment  could  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  but  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  In 
that  position 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Maryland  will 
accept  my  pledge  that,  come  next  Janu- 
ary. I  will  see  to  it  that  he  getjs  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  the  amendment.  If  it 
is  assigned  to  me  I  think  that  if  he 
drafts  it  as  I  am  sure  he  will,  It  could 
be  appropriately  referred  to  my  subcom- 
mittee That  Is  the  best  way  to  handle 
it  at  this  time.  Further,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  will  appreciate,  I  could  be 
subject,  as  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
to  just  criticism  if  I  accepted  any  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  now. 
without  hearings,  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional $800,000  on  this  bill 

As  every  member  of  my  committee  will 
testify.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  in  committee  in- 
sisted that  we  go  over  every  funding  item 
called  for  in  the  bill  We  have  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
we  believe  every  single  dollar  In  it  Is 
justified  by  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee 

Let  me  say.  to  the  extent  that  It  goea 
over  the  President's  budget  of  some  $432 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  more  than 
$100  million  of  that  is  in  the  form  of 
construction  loans  which  will  come  back 
to  the  Government  and.  therefore,  should 
not  be  considered  in  coimection  with  the 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. Further.  $30  million  is  in  direct 
NDEA  loan  authority  increases  nec-dcd 
to  protect  studenU.  'ITie  administration 
will  not  get  an  anticipated  S300  million 
in  the  3  years  of  the  extension  of  the 
title  m  loan  program  which  they  had 
counted  on  raising  from  the  participa- 
tion sales  program  That  program  was 
suspended  after  the  bUl  had  passed  the 
House  Those  notes  will  not  be  sold 
under  it  for  some  time  Therefore,  we 
had  to  supplement  the  loss  to  some  degree 
by  the  increased  construction  loan  pro- 
visions which  we  have  placed  in  the  bill 

Thus.  I  respectfully  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  now  that 
he  has  made  a  good  case  for  it  on  its 
merits,  so  far  as  the  program  Is  con- 
cerned, and  I  assure  him  of  hearings, 
come  next  January 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  I.  of 
course,  defer  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon  His  great  wisdom 
in  the  fleld  of  teachmg  law.  and  in  the 
Senate.  Is  compelling  reason  enough  to 
ask  to  withdraw  this  amendment  I  am 
also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  view 
of  the  most  expensive  international  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Con- 
gress should  not  pass  a  new  expensive 
program  exceeding  the  President  s  budget 
unless  it  is.  in  the  joint  wisdom  of  the 
Senate,  all  important. 


I  thank  and  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  promise  that  he  and 
his  committee  will  look  Into  this  mat- 
ter next  year,  as  I  do  feel  that  It  Is 
worth  while.  As  a  lawyer  myself,  with 
considerable  trial  experience,  I  know  the 
need  for  a  training  program  for  trial  law- 
yers to  represent  both  the  indigent  ac- 
cused and  to  represent  the  city  or  the 
State. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Mar>'land  of  my  good  faith. 

I  will  be  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment 
when  he  Introduces  it,  if  he  would  like 
to  have  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  w-iU  be  honored  and  pleased  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  cospon- 
-sor  the  amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  he  allowed  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  which  I  have  just  intro- 
duced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  hi.s 
amendment  without  asking  for  unani- 
mous consent  The  Record  will  show 
that  the  amendment  has  been  with- 
drawn 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisij\tive  Clerk.  On  page  19. 
between  lines  10  and  11.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

STUDY      TO      DrrOlMrNK      MEANS      OF     rMPROVIJIO 
LOAN    1N8U»ANCB    PROGRAM 

Sec  113  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  make  an  Investigation  and  study  Xr, 
determine  means  of  Improving  the  loan  In- 
surance program  pursuant  to  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  par- 
tlctUarly  for  the  purpoee  of  making  loans  in- 
sured under  such  program  more  readily 
available  to  students.  The  Commissioner 
.shall  report  the  results  of  such  Investigation 
and  study,  together  with  his  recommendii- 
tlons  for  any  legislation  necessary  to  carrv 
out  such  Improvements,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  no  later  than  January   1.  1968 

Redesignate  sections  113  through  116 
of  the  bill  as  sections  114  throuj^h  117, 
resijectlvely 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  thLs  Con- 
gress has  been  the  program  of  guar- 
anteed loans  for  students  in  higher  edu- 
cation, passed  during  the  last  session 
ThLs  progi-am  Is  a  giant  step  toward  the 
hlghly  desirable  goal  of  providing  deserv- 
ing students  with  money  to  finance  their 
educations,  but  leaving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pnogram  to  private  commer- 
cial credit,  instead  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has  not 
worked  as  well  as  had  been  hoped  Due 
to  the  current  moneUi-y  situation,  banks 
have  apparently  decided  that  their 
money  can  be  better  employed  in  ven- 
tures other  than  student  loans.  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  banks  have  recently 
dropped  out  of  the  student  loan  program 
Many  others  are  sharply  curtailing  their 
participation. 

What  this  means,  in  concrete  term.'^ 
is  that  thousands  of  students  will  be  un- 
able to  continue  their  educations     The 


urogram  is  there,  but  it  Is  not  sufficiently 
ittractive  to  induce  the  banks'  full  par- 
ucipatlon.  If  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
commitment  to  our  students,  we  must 
make  this  program  work. 

I  am.  therefore,  sending  to  the  desk 
m  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  which 
would  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  a  study  of  the  loan  In- 
surance program,  and  determine  meth- 
ods of  making  such  loans  more  readily 
available  to  students.  Several  such  pos- 
sibilities have  occurred  to  me.  The 
Federal  Government  might  absorb  part 
of  the  administrative  cost  Involved  in 
granting  such  a  loan,  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  might  be  able  to  take  steps  to 
ir.ake  these  loans  more  attractive  to  the 
banks.  I  would  hope  that  the  Office  of 
Education  would  evaluate  these  and  all 
other  appropriate  proposals. 

The  Congress  owes  it  to  the  students 
01  America  to  provide  the  best  and  most 
effective  loan  program.  The  program  we 
have  at  present  is  not  functioning  as  It 
';nould.  Let  us  have  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  find  out  why  not,  and  re- 
jK-rt  back  to  the  Congress. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  Senators 
will  And  in  the  Record  for  last  Friday  a 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  me, 
a5  manager  of  the  bill.  In  regard  to  the 
student  loan  programs,  which  I  think 
will  be  of  interest  as  one  considers  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  Record  will  also  show  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
I  have   both  been  strong  advocates  of 
insured  private  loans  from  financial  in- 
stitutions around  the  country,  provided 
that  the  guaranteed  loan  program  did 
not  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  direct 
student  loan  program  of  title  11  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.    The  Na- 
tional  Defense   Education  Act  student 
loan  program  is  needed.    As  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  I  discussed  Friday,  what  is  needed 
for  boys  and  girls,  for  example,  whose 
families  were  sharecroppers,  boys  and 
girls  from  poverty-stricken  areas,  boys 
and  girls  from  ghettos,  is  a  program  un- 
der which  they  can  get  loans.     We  can- 
not expect  banks,  who  have  stockholders 
to  consider,  to  grant  student  loans  to 
.such  boys  and  girls,  although  the  long- 
run  experience  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tions is  tliat  such  loans  are  not  risky 
loans.    The  integrity  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  tliese  boys  and  girls  for  getting 
an  education  are  such  that  they  are  good 
risks;  but.  on  paper,  they  do  not  have 
collateral  behind  such  loans,  either  of 
their  own  or  of  their  families. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  1  and  I  have  been  ardent  sup- 
porters of  what  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  deserving  of  great 
credit  for  the  leadership  he  has  exercised 
in  my  committee  for  the  past  2  years  on 
this  matter. 
The  study  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.  BrbwsterI  Is  aslting  for  is  not  one 


that  requires  an  additional  amount  of 
money  in  this  bill.  I  made  clear  to  the 
Department  that  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted.  As  was  pointed 
out,  the  Department  is  studying  the 
problem  now,  anyway,  and  this  matter 
will  be  under  great  study  between  now 
and  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

What  I  would  like  about  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  formalizes  the  study  and 
places  a  clear  legislative  mandate  on  the 
Department  to  come  up  with  such  a 
study  by  a  definite  date. 

Furthermore,  I  believe,  it  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  In  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  Department  in  its  confer- 
ences and  negotiations  with  banking  in- 
stitutions. It  wiU  give  banking  institu- 
tions the  assurance  that  while  the  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  mean  busi- 
ness in  this  fleld,  we  also  need  their  co- 
operation and  their  suggestions  for  pro- 
cedural proposals  needed  to  do  the  job 
of  evoking  a  more  enthusiastic  response 
on  the  part  of  the  financial  institutions 
in  carrying  out  this  part  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  happy,  as  manager  of  the  bill,  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  kind  enough  to  men- 
tion a  colloquy  we  had  last  Friday.  I 
think  that  anything  that  is  designed  to 
strengthen  this  particular  part  of  the 
program  is  one  of  the  best  steps  we  can 
take.  The  Record  will  show  that,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  while  on  paper  the 
students  are  poor  risks,  they  turn  out  to 
be  excellent  risks.  The  results  in  the 
very  institutions  wtilch  make  these  loans 
show  that  the  program  has  been  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  back  my 
time  and  wish  to  thank  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  important  bill  amends  and  broadens 
several  previously  enacted  higher  educa- 
tion assistance  bills.  It  broadens  and  ex- 
tends the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  for  3  years.  It  extends  certain  parts 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  3  years. 
And  it  amends  parts  of  the  National  De- 
fense Ekiucation  Act. 

The  $4.4  billion,  3-year  total  of  the 
committee  bill  Is  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  administration  request. 
However,  the  administration  request  was 
ridiculously  Inadequate.  For  instance. 
out  of  our  $1.4  billion  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  $729  milUon  is  spoken 
for  as  a  backlog  of  applications  already 
received. 

College  eru-ollments  have  doubled  in 
the  past  decade.  Jimior  college  growth 
is  especially  explosive.  It  has  increased 
by  100  percent  to  just  the  past  5  years. 


All  college  enrollment,  junior  and  senior 
colleges,  is  nearly  6  million  today,  and  it 
is  logical  to  expect  this  enrollment  to 
double  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  authorization  of 
$1,392  million  breaks  down  as  follows: 

Grants  for  undergraduate  construc- 
tion: $560  million,  an  Increase  of  $100 
million  over  last  year.  A  separate  au- 
thorization for  jimior  colleges  of  $140 
million  is  included  here,  instead  of  the 
old  22-percent  figure.  The  change  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  spectacular 
growth  of  junior  colleges. 
Seven  million  dollars  for  planning. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  miUion  dol- 
lars for  construction  of  graduate  facil- 
ities. This  Is  the  same  figure  as  last 
year,  in  contrast  to  the  administration 
request  for  only  $60  million. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  for  loans 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
Fifty-five  million  dollars  for  develop- 
ing colleges. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans. 

Texas  will  be  eUgible  for  $117.6  million 
in  funds  for  imdergraduate  buildings 
during  the  next  3  years. 

The  oommittee  has  approved  an  ad- 
ministration request  for  a  new  method 
of  financing  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loans,  through  the  partici- 
pation sales  method.  While  supporting 
the  request,  I.  along  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  am  quite  concerned 
that  the  value  of  this  program  to  stu- 
dents not  be  diminished.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

Although  certain  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  flnanclng  of  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program,  the  committee  n- 
tendfl  no  diminution  in  the  quality  of  tills 
program.  The  committee  urges  the  Office 
of  Education  and  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  search  constantly  far  ways  to 
make  this  program  more  valuable  and  more 
useful  to  the  student. 

Alter  each  of  the  2  years  during  which  this 
bill  authorizes  expenditures  for  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program,  the  commit- 
tee requeste  that  the  Office  of  Education  sub- 
mit a  comparison  of  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  flnanclng  the  program  under  the 
participation  sales  procedures  with  the  cost 
which  the  Government  would  have  under- 
tone in  flnanclng  the  program  under  the 
method  which  has  been  used  until  now. 
The  committee  points  out  that  the  proper 
comparison  will  Include,  under  the  old 
method,  the  cost  of  flnanclng  just  that  per- 
centage of  the  budget  deficit  If  any  that 
would  have  been  attributable  to  this  pro- 
gjram. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  a 
change  in  the  main tenance-of -effort  pro- 
vision of  the  Yarborough-Carey  college 
equipment  purchase  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  explanation 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT    FOR    COLLEGE    EQ0IP- 
ICENT    FBOCRAM 

The  program  of  grants  for  college  eqtUp- 
ment  under  part  A,  title  VI,  of  the  Higher 
Education    Act    of     1965,    was    successTuUy 
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launched  and  already  Is  contrtbuttBS  Ak- 
maucaiiy  to  t^e  Improvement  of  undcrgnwl- 
uate  instrucUon  In  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mute received  ample  teetlmony  to  this  fact. 
The  testimony  also  provided  subetaJitlal  evi- 
dence of  serlotis  problems  In  the  current 
maintenance  of  effort  provisions  for  the  col- 
lege equipment  program. 

The  prmclpal  problems  Involved  In  the 
current  maintenance  of  effort  requirement 
are 

1  It  Is  almoot  Impossible  to  determine  or 
to  verify  precisely  the  effort  by  an  ItvsUtu- 
tlon  for  the  specihc  purposes  covered  by  this 
program  This  information  cuts  across  nor- 
mal  institutional  account  classlflcatloos. 

2.  The  requirement  is  unduly  harsh  In  that 
It  not  :>nly  requires  the  Institutional  match- 
ing f'.ind.s  expended  In  the  year  of  the  grant 
award  to  be  above  and  beyond  the  required 
main  ten. ince  of  effort  but  a-lao  tends  to  re- 
quire a  ■■  pyramiding"  of  Institutional  effort 
If  applications  are  submitted  In  succeeding 
years 

3  Conversely,  an  institution  can  obviate 
the  effect  of  the  requirement  If  It  settles  on  a 
tactic  of  submitting  appUcatlona  every  other 
fiscal  year 

4  As  the  current  provision  is  interpreted 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  capitalized  Inveet- 
ment  in  equipment  for  new  buildings  (plant 
fund  expenditures  I  mast  be  included  in  the 
maintenance  of  effort  calculation.  This  In- 
terpretatii-'h  fortner  aggravates  the  'pyra- 
miding '  effect  and  the  Importance  of  timing 
In  submission  jf  an  Appiloatlon 

Section  113  of  the  reported  bill  would 
amend  the  maintenance  of  effort  provisions 
for  the  college  equipment  prosp-am  along  the 
llne«  of  numerous  suggestion.^  received  by 
the  committee  The  new  provision,  t-j  be  ef- 
fective tiJt  applications  tiled  after  De<  ember 
80,  1866.  would  require  that  Iristitiit;  ns 
maintain  the  level  of  their  expenditures  from 
their  current  funds  for  Institutional  and  li- 
brary purposes  ither  than  personnel  costs. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
program  Data  for  the  verification  of  this  re- 
quirement will  b«  readily  available  in  the 
standard  accounting  records  uf  most  institu- 
tions In  addition,  the  new  requirement  will 
avoid  d.ijtortlo:L3  which  arise  when  major 
capita!  pro;ect8  are  Included,  and  will  avoid 
undue  Interference  in  the  orderly  financial 
planning  of  the  Institutions, 

The  revised  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
visions will,  however.  Insure  that  the  Federal 
grant  funds  supplement,  rather  than  replace, 
the  Institution's  own  spending  for  Institu- 
tional and  library  purpc»e8  The  change  Is 
made  effective  as  nf  December  30  1966,  since 
the  majority  of  State  commissions  already 
have  received  applications  for  current  clewing 
dates  an  the  bstsls  of  the  mirrent  mainte- 
nance of  effort  provisions 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I 
want,  briefly,  to  express  my  firm  .support 
for  this  measure  The  gentleman  frf>m 
Oregon  (Mr  MoRsil  has,  as  usual,  pre- 
sented ver>'  cogent  arguments  for  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  and  has  en- 
tered Into  the  record  the  vital  success 
thus  far  realized  by  our  several  States 
under  the  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion proscrams 

The  small  colleges  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr  President,  have  been  try- 
ing for  the  pa.st  several  years  to  meet  the 
onrushlng  tide  of  Increased  applicant.'? 
and  Increased  enrollments  I  pointed 
out.  In  my  comments  on  the  ETlementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  which  this  body  has  just 
paased,  that  West  Vlrglrila  has  severe 
problems  in  the  educational  field  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  work  our 
many  small  colleges  are  doinK.  along 
with  the  efforts  of  our  two  universities. 
lo  combat  our  community  problems  and 


to  maintain— Indeed,  to  rsdse — the  levels 
of  education  available  to  our  children, 

Mr  President,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
mean  raising  the  standards  not  only  In 
West  Virginia,  but  across  the  Nation  as 
well,  I  want  the  Members  to  know  that 
I  realize  this  full  well,  and  I  am  not  be- 
ing merely  provincial  In  my  views  or  my 
support. 

But  I  must  include  in  the  record  of  this 
debate  today,  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion authorizes,  for  West  Virginia,  a  total 
of  $5,926,095  in  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
$7,703,924  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $9,- 
905.045  for  fiscal  1969.  The  bulk  of  these 
funds  will  go  to  our  small  colleges,  our 
community  colleges,  which  are  struggling 
so  hard  to  complement  the  efforts  of 
West  Virginia's  two  fine  universities 
And  the  small  colleges  have  always  been 
close  to  my  heart.  My  father  and  grand- 
father both  worked  to  found  and  to  im- 
prove them,  and  if  God  is  willing,  I  shall 
continue  that  tsisk, 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
stated  this  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  again  that  when  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  ;  Mr.  Randolph!  speaks  of 
the  needs  and  the  attributes  of  the  small 
colleges  of  our  Nation.  I  have  no  doubts 
about  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
his  authority  in  this  regard.  I  have,  over 
the  years  spent  working  with  him  here, 
come  to  know  the  Senator  as  probably 
the  best  Informed  man  in  the  Senate  on 
the  problems  of  the  small  college  and  the 
contributions  these  Institutions  make  to 
our  communities.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  cooperation  with  and  contribu- 
tions to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  ready  for  the  third  reading,  but  I 
agreed  with  the  Republican  side  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  quorum  call  tiefore  that 
is  done 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  amendment  in 
the  ofBng.  but  before  the  bill  goes  to 
third  reading.  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  Senators 
may  be  notified  that  we  are  about  to  pass 
this  bill. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair  •  From  whose  time  is  the 
time  for  calling  a  quorum  to  be  taken? 

Mr    MORSE.     From  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr  KUCHEL      To  be  equallv  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  Is  to  come  from  time  on  the  bill,  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  b«>  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Bre'w-ster  in  the  chair  i  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  there  being  no  further 
amendment-s.  I  aim  ready  for  the  third 
reading 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  there  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment;  and  the  question  is 
on  agreeing   to   tiie   committee   amend- 


ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sutwtltute,  as  amended,  wa;, 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  recurb  on  liie  engrossment. 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  t-o  be  cn- 
gTossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  Uj 
a  vote,  but.  In  the  exercise  of  an  abun- 
dance of  caution,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Out  of  the  minority's 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr  MORSE.  No;  we  wUl  make  it  out 
of  both  sides. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  very  generous  ges- 
ture, I  say  to  my  able  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MORSE.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
Is  ready  for  pa-ssage.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  tlie  rt-maindcr  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  bll! 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bin  <H  R   14644  >  was  passed 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.   I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pas-sed. 

Mr  MORSE  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  it,s  amendment 
and  reque.st  a  conference  with  the  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  coriferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Senator.^ 
Morse,  Hill.  Yarborough.  Cl.\rk.  Ran- 
DOLPH.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Prouty.  Javits.  and  DfiMi- 
NicK  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  passed 
be  printed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
An  Act  10  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958." 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  as  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  be  permitted  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  such  tables,  and  other  ma- 
terial as  is  necessary  to  make  the  apprc- 
priate  legislative  history  on  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Program 


lirand  t^tal - - 

I   Hlfher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963  (tot^) 
A.  Title  Htot«l; - 


Administra- 
tion recom- 
mendation, 
1967' 


As  passed  by  the  House 
(totiJ,  J2.974,000,iJOO)  ' 


1.  I'ubliconmmiinity  oiHoits  and  technical  Instltutcs- 

2.  Otiicr  underzrailimte  lacihties 

.?.  Slite  commissi  ns ..   -  


Title  ir— Graduate  (acilities. 
Tills  III— Loans 


II   lllchcr  Education  Act  nl  1965-  Title  III-Dovelopln?  institutions 
111.  National  Dclen«f  Educatiou  Act  of  1958  (tutal) --- 


A.  Title  II— Student  loan  programn  (total)  i 


1.  I/oans  to  students 

2.  Loans  to  Institutions.. 


B.  Title  in*-  Equipment. 


As  reported  by  the  Senate 

(total,  $4,079,00(1,000;  ' 


1  The  administration  recommendnt  ion  did   not  contain  specific  authorizations  be- 
voriil  fiscal  year  1967. 
■  ■•  Senate  exceeds  House  by  $l.in;,oo<i.OoO. 


3  New  obli^itional  authority;  present  law  auihorues  $190,000,000  in  fiscul  year  1967 

and  $19,5.O(»i.ii00  in  fiscal  year  1968.  .u„.i,.,,  ton  nnn  nnn  fnr  flvjil  vcaj  1967 

<  New  uliligi.tioniil  authority:  present  law  authorizes  $90,000,000  for  nscal  ie&i  ivoi 

and  lor  fiscal  year  190. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  today  placed  the  second  leg 
of  support  under  the  platform  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  American  education  through 
the  adoption  of  the  Hi!J:her  Education 
Amendments  of  1966.  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1966  last 
week.  It  is  our  hope  that  shortly  we 
shall  bring  the  thud  and  final  bill  in  the 
form  of  the  International  Education  Act 
to  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  magnificent  coopera- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  whose  counsel 
and  courtesy  are  exceeded  only  by  his 
magnanimity  and  whose  staff  associates 
in  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  were 
particularlv  helpful  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation, I  should  like  to  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  same  words  of  gratitude 
arc  applicable  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

As  I  have  said  before  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly wish  to  reiterate  upon  this  oc- 
casion, floor  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
a  tribute  to  the  team  spirit  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  on  both 
.sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
public  interest  spirit  which  motivated  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
the  full  committee  and  to  each  of  them 
and  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  I 
express  my  dt'cp  appreciation  for  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  I  have  in- 
variably received  in  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent so  that  the  Record  may  show  the 
names  of  liiose  who  are  responsible  for 
this  bill,  that  there  be  printed  the  names 
of  the  Senators  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

COMMrnXE  ON    I  ABOR   AND  PUBLIC   WELFAKK 

Lister  Hu-l.  Alaliama,  Chairman. 
Wayne  Morse,  Oregon, 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Texas. 
Joseph  S    Clark    Pennsylvania. 
Jennings  Randolph,  West  Virginia. 
Harrlson  a,  'V\"illiams.  Jb„  New  Jersey. 
Claiborne  Pell.  Rhode  Island. 
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Edwakd  M.  Kennedy,  Massachusetts. 
Caylord  NeIjSON,  'Wisconsin. 
ROBEKT  P.  Kennedy,  New  York, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York, 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  Vermont. 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  Colorado. 
George  Mubphy,  CallfornU. 
Paul  J.  Fannln,  Arizona. 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  Michigan. 


SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    EDUCATION 

Wayne  Mor^e.  Oregon,  Chairman. 
Lister  Hill,  Alabama, 
Ralph  Yabborouch,  Texas. 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  Pennsylvania. 
Jennings  Randolph.  West  Virginia. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  New  York. 
Harrison  A.  Williams,   Jr„  New  Jersey. 
Winston  L.  Prolty,  Vermont, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York, 
Peter  H.  Dominick,  Colorado. 


Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1966 

HOUSE    bill,     as     passed 

Extension  of  title  I  of  HEFA 

Section  2(a):  Would  extend  the  title  for 

three  years. 

Authorizations 

Section  2(b)  :  Would  authorize  $453  mll- 


HR. 


Uon  in  FY   1967,  $700 
$900  million  in  1969. 


million  In  1968.  and 


14644 — Comparison    of    Provisions 
senate  bill,  as  reported 
Extension  of  title  I  of  HEFA 
Section  101(a)  :  Same. 

Authorizations 
Section  101(b):  Would  separate  the  au- 
thorizations for  Section  103  (public  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutes) 
and  Section  104  (Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation) For  Section  103  the  aulhorization 
would  be  S140  million  in  FY  1967,  $182,000 
in  1968,  and  $234  million  In  1969,  For 
Section  104  the  authorization  would  be  $420 
miUion  In  FY  1967,  $546  million  in  1968, 
and  $702  mllilon  in  1969, 

(Section  101(c)  is  a  conforming  ,imend- 
ment  to  the  above  division  In  authoriza- 
tions.) 


Reallotment 
No  provision. 

Administrative  expenses  and  planning 

Section  3:  Would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  expend  up  to  $7  million  in  FY 
1967  and  In  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years  for  the  administration  of  State 
plans  and  for  grants  to  State  Commissions 
for  planning.  Not  more  than  $3  mllilon  may 
be  expended  for  administration  of  State 
plans. 

Extension  of  title  II  of  HEFA 

Section  4:  Would  extend  the  title  for  three 
years  with  an  authorization  of  $90  million 
in  FY   1967   and   $120  million   for  the   two 
succeeding  flacal  years. 
Maintenance  of  effort  in  title  II  of  PL.  89-329 

No  provision. 


Reallotment 
Section   101(d):   Would  continue 


reallot- 
ment authority. 

Administratiie  expenses  and  planning 

Section  102(a)  :  Same  except  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  plans  under  title  VI 
of  P  L  89-329  -would  be  included. 

Section  102(b):  Authority  to  expend 
funds  under  title  VI  of  P.L.  89-329  for  the 
administration  of  State  plans  would  be  re- 
pealed. 

Extension  of  title  II  of  HEFA 
Section  103:  Same  except  that  the  author- 
ization for  FY    1967   would   be  $120   mllilon. 


Maintenance  of  effort  in  title  II  of  PL  89-329 
Section  109:  Would  amend  the  mainte- 
nance of  effort  clause  in  Section  202  of  title 
II  of  PL.  89-329  (College  Ubrary  Resources) 
to  make  the  base  year  FY  1965  or  "the  two 
fiscals  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  requested,  whichever  Is  the  lesser." 
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Mr    MOR.se,     Mr.  President,  I  would 
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similarly,    the    senior    Senator    from 
, ior,H  ix/Tr  rbewstkrI  deserves  nlgn 


tion.  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1967, 


,„v4    t^    *y\c 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
TVio  ipcri.tjintive  clerk  oroceeded  to  call 


With  the  efforts  of  our  two  universities, 
lo  combat  our  community  problems  and 


\.,   1  iCkll 


1  ilA  VJl    l^A\   V> 


mlttee  amendment;  and  the  question  is 
on  agreeiiig   to   the   commltlt'e   aiuend- 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


cxn- 
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HICKEB    EDT-CATION    AMINDMrirTS   OF    1966 
HOUSS    BOX.    AS    PASSIO 

f rfr-TLiton  Of  title  III  of  PL    S9  329 
SecUon   8     Would   extend    Utle   III   of   Uje 
Higher   Education   Act  of   1965   for  one   year 
with  dii  duthortzailon  of  $30  million. 
Maintenance  of  effort  tor  college  equipment 
program 
No  provision 


Authorization  for  tiational  defense  student 
loan  program 
No  provtalon 


Forgiverien  for  teachers  of  handicapped 
children 


No  proTlAlon. 


Loans   to   mstitutionj   for   national   defence 
student  loans 


Change  in  Federal  shares 

No  provision. 


gztension   of   title   III   of   HFFA 
SecUon  5     Would  extend  tlUe  in  of  HEPA 
for  three  years  with  &n  authorization  of  1300 
mllllOQ. 

Definition  of  development  cost 
Section  8     Would  permit  the  Lnclu«lon  of 
expenditures  for  works  of  art  In  the  develop- 
ment coet. 
No  provision. 


Authfyrity  for  imtpecticm  ffe» 

Section   7     The   Commissioner's   authority 
to  prescribe  Inspection  feea  would  be  repealed. 
Facilities  for  the  handicapped 
No  proTlxloD. 


Assistance  for  iridustrial  arts 
No  provision. 


Dittriet  of  Columbia  student  loan  proffram 
No  provision. 


HJ^     14644 — Comparison   or  Provibions 

SSNATX    BXLX,    AS    aZP<;>RTED 

Extension  of  title  III  of  P  L    89-329 
SecUon   110:   Would  extend  the  title  for  3 
years  with  an  autborlzaUon  of  t55  million. 

Maintenance  of  effort  for  college  equipment 
program 

SecUon  ill;  Would  revise  the  maintenance 
of  effort  clause  In  Part  A  of  Utle  VI  of  PL. 
89-339  to  require  continued  expenditures 
"from  current  funds  for  InstrucUonal  and 
library  purpose*,  other  than  personnel  coets" 
rather  than  to  require  conUnued  expendi- 
ture* for  the  "same  purposes  ' 

Authomatwn  for  rtational  defense  student 
loan  program 

SecUon  113:  Would  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  capital  contrtbuUons  for  National 
Defense  Student  Loans  to  t330  million  In 
FY  1967  and  1225  mllUon  In  1968. 

Forgiveness  for  teachers  of  handicapped 
children 

Section  113:  Would  broaden  the  15  percent 
forgiveness  in  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program  for  teachers  of  the  disad- 
vantaged to  rnclude  full-Ume  teachers  of 
handicapped  children 

Loans    to    institutions   for    national    defence 
student  loaru 

Title  n:  Would  establish  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  tnstttuUons  of  higher  education 
may  obtain  loans  to  capitalize  student  loans 
under  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program. 

Change  in  Federal  shares 

Section  104: 

(at  Would  make  the  minimum  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  project  for  Institutions 
of  higher  educaUon  33  v^  percent  and  the 
maximum  50  percent.  In  the  case  of  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
the  minimum  and  maximum  would  be  40  and 
60  percent  respecUvely.  The  Commissioner 
would  be  permitted  to  waive  the  minimum 
requirements. 

(b)  The  Federal  maximum  share  of  grad- 
uate facility  projects  would  be  raised  to  50 
I)ercent. 

Extension  of  title  III  of  HSFA 

SecUon  105:  Same  except  that  the  author- 
ization would  be  HOC  million. 

Definition  of  development  cost 
SecUon  106(a) :  Same. 


SecUon  lOfl(b)  :  Would  permit  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  coet  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  Incurred  after  June  30,  1966. 
even  though  the  contract  for  such  services 
was  made  before  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
Authority  for  inspection  fees 

SecUon  107     Same 

Facilities  for  the  haridit-apped 

Section  108  Would  require  that  plans  for 
any  fadUUes  be  In  ccmpllanre  with  HEW 
standards  to  Insure  that  the  facilities  be,  to 
the  extent  appropriate,  accessible  and  usable 
by  handicapped  persons 

Assistarxce  for  industrial  arts 

SecUon  lie    Effective  FY  1967     Sec  303(a) 
Of    NDEA   Is   amended    by   adding   Industrial 
arts.     .An  addition  of  110  nalUlon  Is  author- 
ized for  FY  1967  and  FY  1968 
District  of  Columbia  student  loan  program 

Section  113  of  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  19«a 
Is  amended  t<)  authorize  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  D  C  to  establish  a  student  loan 
Insurance  program  Authorization  Is  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  would 
be  remls-s  If  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  as  chairman  I 
am  privileged  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  to  Secretary  Gardner. 
Comml.ssloner  Howe,  and  each  of  their 
associates  In  their  respective  offices  who 
contributed  testimony  and  information 
upon  which  our  committee  Judgment 
was  based.  In  particular,  I  should  like 
to  hall  the  contribution  of  a  public  serv- 
ant who  has  invariably  been  of  assLst- 
ance  to  the  committee  In  its  considera- 
tion of  higher  education  legislation.  I 
refer  to  Mr  Peter  Muirhead,  the  Associ- 
ate CommLssloner  for  Higher  Education, 
and  the  staff  associates  who  work  with 
him. 

As  always  In  matters  of  this  kind  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  the  staff  of  the 
comn^.ittee,  majority  and  minority  alike 
and  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Legislative 
Coun.sel.  particularly  Mr.  Peter  LeRoux. 
who  gave  unstlntingly  of  his  time  in  tht 
drafting  of  committee  intent  Into  clear 
langua^^e 

My  thanks  and  thase  of  my  a.s,sociate.s 
go  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  Mr 
Stewart  McClure,  the  minority  clerk, 
Mr  Roy  MUlenson.  the  counsel  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  John  Forsythe.  the  mi- 
nority staff.  Including  Mr.  FYank  Cum- 
mlngs.  and  Mr  Charles  Lee,  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Not  the  least  of  my  thanks  should  go 
to  the  clerical  members  of  our  staff  whc 
worked  long  and  hard  with  much  over- 
time to  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor 
To  each  and  every  one  of  them  I  say 
thank  you  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr  MANS^^ELD  Mr  President,  pei- 
sonally.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  the  higher  edu- 
cation measure  was  .succe.ssfully  dlspo-sed 
of  this  afternoon  The  credit,  of  course 
goes  mainly  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  I.  So  well  did  he 
display  again  his  deep  devotion  to  public 
service. 

This  mea.sure  is  so  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 
that  it  deserved  advocacy  of  the  highest 
order.  Senator  Morse  responded  with 
his  brilliant  capacities.  Its  swift  and 
efficient  passage  was  accordingly 
assured 

But  even  more.  I  wish  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Morse  for  his  .selfless  coopx-rution  Ir. 
Joining  with  the  Senate  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  an  extended  debate  on  hi^ 
home  rule  amendment  at  this  time.  As 
I  .said  before,  such  a  procedure  now 
would  undoubtedly  have  served  no  pur- 
p<5se.  The  Senate  apparently  Is  in  unan- 
imous agreement. 

Joining  Senator  Mor.se  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  assure 
the  higher  education  achievements  were 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
PRor-rrl  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr  Javits  and  Mr  Kennedy],  Their 
able  support  and  articulate  advocacy 
were  most  welcome  in  obtaining  suc- 
cessful action  on  this  bill  today. 
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similarly,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Marvland  IMr.  Brewster!  deserves  high 
cummendalion  for  cooperating  splen- 
didly in  an  effort  to  make  certain  today  s 
efficient  and  overwhelming  approval.  I 
onlv  add  that  the  Senate  has  gained 
another  ouustanding  achievement  ol 
which  all  of  the  Members  may  be  proud. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.fntatlves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
•vading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
1  ^  pas.«ved  without  amendment,  the 
;!',;iowing  bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
.<<!'.ate: 

■^  3423  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
•vOiment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in 
Fairfax  County.  Va  ,  and  for  other  purposes; 
.g  3704  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strlKlng 
,  •  !i  medal  In  commemoration  of  the  designa- 
tion of  EUls  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument  In  New  YorK. 

N  Y  :  and  ,  . 

SJ  Res  153  Joint  rcsoluUon  to  provide 
'or  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
'.f  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
b.uik  system  In  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  «H.R.  8678)  to 
establish  in  the  State  of  Michigan  the 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  pun>oses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  698) 
tn  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  in 
the    State    of    Texas,    and    for    other 

purposes  ^  ^v,  *  ♦»,« 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  'S.  31.58'  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
latory and  supervisory  authority  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  over  Insured  banks  and 
insured  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  bv  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patm.\n.  Mr.  Multxr,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett Mrs.  SiTLLivAN,  Mr.  Retjss,  Mr^ 
Ashley.  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  FiNO,  and 
Mrs  DwYER  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
131611  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Carey,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Goodbll,  Mr.  AsH- 
BROOK.  and  Mr.  Bell  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  14745) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments  of   Labor,    and   Health,   Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Farntjm,  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Shriver.  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   <H.R. 
17787)   making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department   of   Defense,    the    Panama 
Canal    certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study   Commission,   the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
St      Lav?rence     Seaway     Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority     and     the     Water     Resources 
Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on    the   disagreeing    votes   of    the    two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kirwan, 
Mr    Fogarty.  Mr.   Evins,   Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr    Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.   Davis  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robison,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  notified  the  Senate  that. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(a)  PubUc  Law  89-491,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Virginia,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  to  fill  an  ex- 
isting vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  13.  89th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Irwin,  of 
Connecticut,  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  Studies  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  Problems  of  Small 
Business,  vice  Mr.  Weltner  of  Georgia, 
excused. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  _      .  ,     . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  notice  that  the  military  construction 
bill  would  be  called  up  for  passage  this 
afternoon. 

A  conference  is  now  in  progress  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  and  I  am 
a  member  of  that  conference  committee. 

A  conference  is  scheduled  for  4  o'clock 
this  afternoon  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bUl,  and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  that  conference  committee. 

If  the  pending  bill  provokes  any  de- 
bate or  requires  any  great  length  of  time, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  remam  here, 
and  I  would  have  to  ask  that  the  pendmg 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  until 
such  time  as  I  could  be  present.  I  jUst 
sav  that  as  notice  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  suggestion  of  amend- 
ments or  opposition  on  this  side  of  the 

Mr    STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  the  bill.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
bill  was  coming  up,  and  I  have  not  had 
Ume  to  do  my  homework,  so  to  speak. 
I  shall  have  to  do  a  little  of  it  on  the 

Mr  STENNIS.  No  Senator  does  more 
work 'here  than  the  Senator  from  Ore- 


MHJTARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1699.  HR.  17637. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LiEGiSLATivi:  Clerk.  A  bill  'HK. 
17637)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bUl?  ^^     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr    MORSE.     I  try  to  do  my  share. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tell 
me  where  this  construction  is  to  take 
place  Is  it  limited  to  the  continental 
United  States,  or  does  it  contain  provi- 
sion for  construction  abroad? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  share  the  view  on 
this  question,  that  we  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  curtailment  of  coi-istruc- 
tion  abroad;  however,  that  directly  sup- 
port:ing  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  will 
be  supported  and  the  Congress  has  done 
so  in  the  past  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bills. 

With  few  exceptions  the  projects 
overseas  are  to  replace  essential  facili- 
ties that  have  burned  or  otherwise  been 
destroyed.  The  itams  in  this  bUl  r^- 
resent  extremely  important  and  greatly 
needed  facilities  for  the  housing  of  per- 
sonnel; facilities  for  direct  operational 
support  are  involved  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

In  the  original  bill— and  that  was  one 
of  the  main  matters  I  was  going  to 
cover— In  round  numbers  there  were 
about  $40,100,000  of  construction  Items 
in  South  Vietnam,  not  a  part  of  our 

American  Army  or  forces  there,  but  it 
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was  In  effect  military  assistance  or  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  other  governments  with 
troops  there 

Mr  President,  may  we  have  order? 
Will  the  Chair  obtain  order? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr 
Byro  of  Virginia  In  the  chair' .     The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order 

Mr  STENNIS  The  committee  has 
taken  that  $40,100,000  out  of  the  bill  It 
has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  war 
effort.  This  has  always  been  maintained 
as  purely  a  military  construction  bill 
for  our  American  forces  and  for  those 
directly  allied  with  us  In  military  prep- 
aratlon.s  T^le  military  corxstructlon  bill 
has  in  no  way  been  used  as  a  military  aid 
bill  or  an  aid  bill  for  other  governments 

These  projects  may  be  needed  there, 
but  there  is  money  available  In  existing 
live  appropriations  available  to  the  Sec- 
retar\-  of  Defense  both  in  lantJuaKe  and  In 
the  dollars,  to  .supply  this  need  and  fit 
this  need  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee finds  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  get  the  money  from  this  source 

We  are  going  to  respectfully  Insist  on 
this  Senat*'  amendment,  if  it  Is  adopted 
In  conference,  and  ketp  this  bill  clean 
and  confined  strictly  to  its  original  pur- 
pose. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
wrote  up  this  very  bill,  in  the  authoriza- 
tion part 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very 
helpful  to  me  with  this  explanation. 

I  am  in  a  very  difficult  position  with 
respect  to  appropriation  bills  for  the 
armed  services,  because  they  are  usually 
so  mixed,  and  I  find  myself  in  favoi  of 
what  I  think  are  legitimate  expenditures 
and  against  expenditures  of  another  type. 

In  regard  to  the  South  Vietnam  matter, 
I  disapprove  of  the  war.  It  is  an  inex- 
cusable war.  a  shocking  situation,  in  that 
we  are  killing  American  boys  in  south- 
east Asia  in  a  war  we  never  should  have 
gone  Into.  In  a  war  that  has  not  c\en 
been  declared  But  my  views  are  veil 
known  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sens.te. 
and  throughout  the  country 

Yet,  to  whatever  extent  this  bill  in- 
volves the  buiidmg  of  facilities  that  are 
necessary  to  protect  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  certainly  will  not  raise  any 
objection  this  afternoon  to  these  items, 
although  I  do  raise  an  objection  to 
American  taxpayers  being  assessed  a 
single  dollar  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  argued 
against  this  war  at  great  length  in  the 
last  3  years,  and  I  have  been  charged 
with  letting  down  the  Ixjys  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  respect  the  men  and  women  in 
Congress  who  disagree  with  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  war  But  the  Sonator 
knows  my  answer  to  that  charge  which 
Is  made  across  this  country  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  not  voting  to  let 
them  down.  I  am  Just  not  voting  the 
money  to  send  them  there  to  be  killed 

If  we,  as  Members  of  Cor^gress,  were 
to  exercise  the  checking  power  that 
we  have  under  the  Constitution,  and  re- 
fuse the  funds,  the  President  would  have 
to  change  his  course  of  action  He  would 
have  to  fall  back  upon  the  military  ad- 


vice of  advisers  much  better  than  those 
from  whom  he  is  now  taking  advice,  in 
my  judgment — General  Rldgway,  who 
was  In  charge  of  our  forces  in  Korea,  and 
General  Oavm,  who,  before  his  retire- 
ment, was  one  of  the  top  strategists  of  our 
entire  Military  Establishment  Great 
military  authorities,  Ridgway  and  Gavin, 
have  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, we  are  following  the  wrong  course 
in  southeast  Asia. 

We  should  stop  escalating  this  war, 
because  the  escalation  of  the  war  in- 
creases, week  by  week,  the  danger  of 
world  war  HI  developing  through  a  war 
with  China.  Tlxat  danger,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  pretty  well  known.  We  have  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion 

I  have  not  voted  appropriations  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I 
shall  not  vote  appropriations  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  war 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  puts  me 
in  a  very  dlfBcult  position  this  after- 
noon, because  I  am  not  fully  informed 
as  to  all  that  Is  involved  in  this  bill.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that,  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  tlie  committee  has 
taken  out  of  this  bill  the  funds  for  the 
building  of  permanent  military  estab- 
lishments abroad,  including  Vietnam, 
and  that  the  money  in  the  bill  in  regard 
to  Vietnam  Is  for  the  support  of  those 
boys  at  the  present  moment. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  with 
regard  to  that  matter'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  that  there  i^  really  no  direct  con- 
struction money  for  Vietnam  in  the  bill. 
as  we  present  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  MORSE  Fine.  That  resolves  a 
good  deal  of  my  problem 

Mr  STENNIS  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor understands  that  there  is  money  in 
the  bill  for  Items  that  support  our  war 
effort  as  It  originates  at  home 

Mr   MORSE.    I  understand  that. 

Mr  SALTONSTAUL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr  MORSE     I  \ield. 

Mr.  SALTf)NSTALL.  I  simply  should 
like  to  confirm  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said  so  well 

We  considered  the  matter  very  care- 
fully, and  we  took  out  this  $40  million, 
first,  because  it  was  not  really  for  U.S. 
forces  military  construction,  and.  second- 
ly— a  fact  which  influenced  ray  vote — 
because  if  we  put  this  $40  million  into 
military  constniction,  it  would  have  made 
$40  million  more  available  for  military 
appropriations,  and  Congress  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  where  It  went.  However, 
if  we  left  that  money  in  miUUry  appro- 
priations, then  they  would  have  to  justify 
it  before  Congress. 

Mr  MORSE.  May  I  say.  before  I  pro- 
cc-ed  further,  tliat  I  wish  to  extend  every 
courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  MLssissippl. 
Perhaps  1  had  l)etter  desist  at  this  point 
and  permit  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  complete  whatever  statement  he 
wishes  to  make,  and  then  I  siiall  take  5 
or  10  minutes  to  explain  my  position  on 
the  bi'.l 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  opening  remarks  were  in  no  way 
meant  to  curtail  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  or  any  other  Senator. 


Mr  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

BLJVSH  IN  MIUTART  CON3TRUCTTON  TOOM  (3 
Bn.l-ION  TO  »1  BILLION  ORKAT  KCONOMT  KX- 
AMPLK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr  SttnnlsI  on  what  I  think  Is 
a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  his  handling  of  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  considered  this  bill.  He  chaired  the 
extensive  hearings  and  was  the  leading 
and  decisive  force  in  making  the  remark- 
able CUU.S  that  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  President,  for  months  I  have  been 
hammering  away  at  the  thesis  that  In 
this  year  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending. 

One  appropriation  bill  after  another 
has  passed  this  body,  often  higher  than 
last  year's,  and  too  frequently  over  the 
administration's  request. 

T\\e  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives increased  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations more  than  $100  million  over 
last  year,  the  legl.slative  appropriations 
$2.5  million  in  excess  of  1966.  and  agri- 
cultural appropriations  by  a  huge  $750 
million.  The  Labor-HEW  bill  will  be  a 
fat  $P4  billion  above  last  year's  figure 
when  it  emerges  from  conference,  to  give 
only  a  few  examples. 

But.  Mr.  President,  here  we  have  the 
bill  for  military — I  repeat  military — 
construction  in  a  time  of  war,  when  the 
military  effort  has  been  greatly  stepped 
up,  the  demand  for  military  facilities 
understandably  increased,  and  this  sub- 
committee under  the  remarkable  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STENNIS  1  has  succeeded  in  reducing  ap- 
propriations not  only  below  the  House 
and  the  budget  request,  but  by  an  amaz- 
ing two-thirds  from  last  year. 

That  is  right.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
duced by  a  huge  65  percent,  from  about 
$3  billion  last  year  to  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion this  year.  Just  think  of  that,  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  repeat  It:  This  bill 
was  cut  from  S3  billion  last  year  to  about 
$1  billion  this  year  What  an  achieve- 
ment. 

A  part  of  this,  but  a  relatively  small 
part,  was  tjecause  of  a  defense  policy 
agalivst  family  housing  construction. 
What  makes  thLs  drastic  spending  slash 
so  .significant  is  that  this  Is  the  very  kind 
of  anti-inflationary  activity  which  best 
contributes  to  price  stability  as  well  as 
keeping  overall  Federal  spending  down. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  in  a  time 
when  all  of  us  should  be  prepared  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  our  mllltar>' 
needs  in  Vietnam  require,  the  one  sec- 
tor of  our  Federal  .spending,  that  in 
which  this  Congress  makes  a  truly  effec- 
tive sacrifice.  Is  the  military  Itself. 

Of  course,  the  military  needs  the  hos- 
pitals, the  barracks,  the  housing  of  all 
kinds  that  this  coiistruction  bill  normally 
provides,  but  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  also 
recognize  that  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
rising  the  best  contribution  to  a  sound 
and  stable  economy  is  precisely  the  kind 
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of  drastic   reduction  in  spending  that 
this  appropriation  bill  represents. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  a  hard,  tough  look  at  the  appropria- 
tions bills  remaining  before  us,  and  con- 
sider the  splendid  example  provided  by 
this  bill  and  by  the  remarkable  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Sten- 
Nisl  In  handling  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  on  be- 
half of  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  very  generous  remarks. 
I  especially  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  who  attended  virtually  all  of 
these  hearings,  and  who  was  very  active 
in  the  markup  of  the  bill,  as  he  always 
Is  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ductions to  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire]  referred,  this  year 
this  bill  was  less  than  it  usually  is,  even 
when  it  started  out,  because  there  had 
been  closer  scrutiny  given  to  these  items. 
There  had  been  a  freezing  of  the  majority 
of  the  items  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  I 
also  wish  to  point  out  that  housing  con- 
struction was  left  out  of  the  bill  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out 

We  do  have  the  bill  $128  million  under 
the  budget  figure  as  it  started  out  In 
January  of  this  year.  Some  of  those 
reductions  were  also  made  by  the  au- 
thorization committee  which  held  the 
initial  hearings.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  was  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson).  The  bill  is  now 
$32  million  under  the  amount  In  the 
Hou.se  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  few  weeks  ago.  We 
did  put  in  some  authorized  Items  that 
the  House  had  omitted,  but  there  is  a  net 
reduction  of  $32  million. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  commendation  and  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
Appropriations,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity Member  [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  inclu.sion  of  an  item  for  the  5th 
Army  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  This  item  in- 
cludes $12,100,000  for  the  construction  of 
enlisted  men's  barracks. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mls- 
sLssippi  IMr.  StennisI  will  well  remem- 
ber ray  efforts  in  that  regard  a  year  ago. 
The  Senator  promised  me  at  that  time 
that  the  item  would  be  given  considera- 
tion in  this  session.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  I  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  very  worthwhile 
item  because  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  training  division  at  Fort  Riley.  Kans.. 
with  thousands  of  men  in  training.  Bar- 
racks are  badly  needed. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  for  the  inclusion  of  the  item. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  gener- 
ous, and  he  is  ever  vigilant  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  highly  important  defense  in- 
stallation at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMr.  Carlson]  presented  an  amendment 


asking  for  this  project,  but  we  did  not 
get  around  to  providing  the  money,  even 
though  he  urged  it.  We  told  him  then 
that  if  he  could  wait  a  year  he  could  get 
a  more  complete  barracks  complex.  That 
is  what  happened.  I  recall  that  last  year 
there  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  barracks 
complex  for  Fort  Riley  whereas  this  year 
the  amount  is  $12  million  in  a  liunp-sum 
appropriation  for  a  complete  barracks 
complex,  and  it  will  be  the  most  modern 
installation  in  the  United  States  when 
completed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  recall,  there  is  al- 
ready one  division  from  Fort  Riley, 
Kans..  which  has  gone  to  Vietnam.  They 
will  be  getting  more  men  ready,  and  I 
think  you  will  need  them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  With  respect  to  di- 
visions that  we  had  there,  the  1st  divi- 
sion—the Big  Red  One — has  been  in 
Vietnam  for  many  months.  A  division 
is  forming  there  at  the  present  time  in 
training. 

But  again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
mention  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  well  re- 
members my  interest  in  the  post  and  my 
sincere  expression  of  urgency  to  get  ac- 
tion last  year.  The  Senator  suggested 
that  I  not  take  action  then,  but  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  this  year. 
This  has  greatly  improved  the  situation 
in  Port  Riley,  Kans.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  at  tlie  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  "$146,406,000"  and  Insert 
"$117,314,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "appro- 
priation", to  strike  out  "$126,227,000 "  and 
Insert  "$127,418,000". 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  "$209,564,000"  and  Insert  "$208,- 
643,000". 

On  page  4,  line  22,  after  ttie  word  "law". 
to  strike  out  "$511,196,000"  and  insert 
"$507,196,000". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  after  the  word  "main- 
tenance", to  strike  out  "$128,287,000"  and 
insert  "$127,287,000". 

On  page  5,  line  8,  after  the  word  "mainte- 
nance", to  strike  out  "$74,434,000"  and  Insert 
"$72,934,000". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  after  the  word  "mainte- 
nance", to  strike  out  "$136,882,000"  and  In- 
sert "$136,382,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question.  I  must  leave  the  floor  short- 
ly to  meet  with  the  minority  leader. 


Insofar  as  the  request  made  by  the 
Senators  from  Montana.  Senator  Met- 
CALF  and  myself,  asking  for  appropria- 
tions for  a  dormitory,  a  heated  garage, 
and  a  civil  engineering  facility  at  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base,  at  Great  Falls. 
Mont.,  are  those  included  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are  included  in 
the  bill.  They  were  found  to  be  urgently 
needed,  particularly  in  that  climate,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
added  heavy  load  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  due 
to  our  missile  program. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  is  one  of 
our  most  important  bases  but.  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  favored  with  an 
extensive  construction  program.  These 
projects  will  go  a  step  further  in  help- 
ing this  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  recall  correct- 
ly, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI  visited  Malm- 
strom Air  Force  Base  5  or  6  years  ago 
and  had  a  chance  to  go  over  that  base 
thoroughly.  Therefore,  he  is  well  aware 
of  the  need  for  these  facilities,  espe- 
cially the  heated  garage,  because  of  the 
more  than  a  million  miles  a  year  of 
trucking  necessary  to  nsit  and  maintain 
more  than  150  missile  sites  now  In  op- 
eration and  the  50  additional  sites  now 
under  construction.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  base.  I  have  not  been  there 
since  the  actual  missile  installation  was 
built,  but  I  know  that  this  mission  great- 
ly increases  the  base  activity.  I  would 
recommend  the  utmost  consideration 
be  given  by  the  Air  Force  for  additional 
facilities  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  In 
addition  to  the  items  we  have  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  am  sure  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  especially  the  Air 
Force,  will  read  with  keen  interest  this 
colloquy  in  the  Record.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  advice  just  given  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  be  followed  when  the  Record  is 
read. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  because  I  know  he  is  interested 
in  this,  frequently  when  the  bill  comes 
up,  as  well  as  the  authorization  bill,  there 
are  several  policy  questions  involved — 
that  is,  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
go  into  construction  for  various  items 
which  present  a  policy  question,  such  as 
new  weapons,  or  policy  questions  on  ex- 
pansion of  one  of  the  services  in  a  par- 
ticular field. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  stating  that  when 
we  had  the  missiles,  the  ground-to-air 
missiles,  the  Hercules,  it  was  finally 
stopped  as  a  policy  question  through  this 
very  bill,  but  this  bill,  contrar>'  to  many- 
years'  practice,  does  not  have  any  major 
policy  decisions  involved. 

It  is  largely  military  construction  of 
the  nece.ssary  and  the  urgent  kind.  It 
does  not  branch  out  into  the  field  of  new 
policy  except  for  $40  million.  We  con- 
sidered that  partly  to  be  a  policy  ques- 
tion, and  whatever  was  going  to  be  dQne 
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we  thought  the  money  should  come  from 
other  sources 

A  few  changes  were  made  by  the  niill- 
tary  with  reference  to  their  activities. 
but  It  boiled  down  to  Isu^ely  matters  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  training  and 
projects  of  that  kind  We  allowed  th*- 
money  In  this  bill  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
many  units  which  the  services  have  in 
fleld  of  support  housing  We  did  re- 
duce the  housing  appropriation  by  $4 
million  because  we  found  that  they  were 
still  asking  for  money  for  the  upkeep, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  8.500  n<'W 
units  which  had  nut  been  built,  but  had 
been  deferred  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense They  were  expecting  lo  build 
them,  perhaps  when  the  money  waw 
asked  for  The  budget  was  made  up  last 
fall.  It  was  officially  requeeted  in  Jan- 
uary, but  tlie  housing  units  ha'.e  not 
been  built.  We  found  this  item  here 
and  took  it  out  of  the  bill  I  expressed 
for  the  committee  a  keen  re-iret  and  dis- 
appointment, too,  that  this  item  wa^s  not 
called  directly  to  our  attention  during 
the  presentation  of  the  justiflcation.s 
We  found  It  only  through  the  alertness 
of  our  fine  clerk  and  assistant.  Mr  Mike 
Rescroad 

Certainly  In  handling  a  bill  with  the 
many  hundreds  of  items  contained  in  It, 
sometimes  mjre  than  a  thousand,  the 
obligation  is  on  the  witness  wheji  proof 
Ls  presented,  to  point  out  changes  In  the 
facts  which  would  justify  a  reduction 
In  the  money,  rather  tJian  merely  to  sit 
quietly  and  perhaps  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  discovered  We  thlnl:  It  Ls 
not  a  question  of  showing  the  facts  un- 
less these  matters  are  brought  out.  I 
can  say  that  that  Is  frequently  done  by 
Senators  who  present  such  such  Items  to 
the  comjnlttee,  but  It  was  not  done  in 
this  case 

A  word  atxjut  the  amount  In  the  bill. 
The  amount  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee Is  $986,518  000 

Mr  President,  I  sliall  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  any  other  questions  that  may  be 
asked  on  this  subject. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  did  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  last  figure 
was  $1  004. 413.000'' 

Mr  STENNIS  No.  There  most  be 
an  error  somewhere 

Mr  MORSE  I  Just  asked  Che  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr  Saltonst«.l1 
what  the  figure  was.  and  that  is  what  he 
told  me. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  with  respect  to 
this  figure? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  sorry;  I 
misinformed  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amount  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  stated  Ls  correct 

Mr  STENNIS  The  correct  flg\are  Is 
$986518.000 

Mr  MORSE  As  soon  as  the  SenaU>r 
haa  finished.  I  shall  take  about  5  min- 
utefl  to  put  my  amplified  remark.s  m  the 

RlCORD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  conclude  in  a 
few  minutes 

Mr.  President.  I  present  for  the  c^xi- 
sideratlon  of  the  Senate,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  H  R, 
17«37,  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  the  ac- 
companying report  No.   1695      I  do  not 


Intend  m  presenting  the  bill  to  go  into 
the  detailed  figures  concemiiig  each  line 
Item,  for  they  are  contained  in  the  report 
whicli  has  been  placed  on  the  desk  before 
each  St-nator 

The  total  of  the  military  construction 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations amounts  to  $986,518,000. 
This  Ls  a  decrease  of  $32,822,000  from  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  pa.^.6<.'d  by  the  House 
of  $1,019,340,000.  The  budget  estimate 
for  the  1967  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  amounted  to  $1,114,947.- 
000  The  total  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  $128,429,000  under  the  budget 
estimate 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  reviewed  each  proj- 
ect individually  in  the  bill.  Over  500 
paf"s  of  testimony  were  taken  In  5 
days  of  hearings,  and  careful  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  projects  approved 
for  the  bill  and  to  the  projects  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

ARMY 

The  convmlttee  approved  an  approprl- 
aUon  of  $117,314,000  for  construcUon 
within  li\e  Army  exclusive  of  family 
housing  which  I  will  discuss  under  the 
family  housing  section  The  largest  re- 
quest for  the  Army  was  for  operation 
and  training  facilities  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $45  million.  The  major 
Item  In  this  category  was  $33  million 
for  construction  of  support  of  allied 
forces  in  Vietnam  The  committee  de- 
nied this  request.  Later  in  this  pres- 
enutlon.  I  will  discuss  fully  the  reasons 
for  denial  of  these  funds.  The  remain- 
ing projects  are  for  airfield  Improvement, 
communication  facilities,  and  training 
facillUes. 

Research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties was  the  next  largest  category 
amounting  to  $42,203,000.  An  important 
Item  approved  was  for  the  Ntke-X  re- 
search and  development  facilities  at 
Kwajaleln  Island  at  approximately  $31 
mlUlon  Other  Hems  Included  a  quality 
assurance  laboratory  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal, alteration  of  buildings  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 

The  appropriation  for  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities  amounted  to 
$33,123,000  The  major  item  in  this  cat- 
egory Is  $31,800,000  for  barracks  com- 
plexes at  three  stations  This  amount 
will  provide  a  total  of  8,476  spaces  for 
troop  housing 

The  committee  approved  approxi- 
mately $5  million  for  utilities  and  ground 
Improvement  projects;  namely,  three 
electrical  projects,  five  antipollution 
projects,  two  water  projects,  and  five 
minor  projects  for  roads.  In  the  category 
of  supply  faclUtles.  $965,000  was  ap- 
proved. These  items  were  mainly  for 
storage  facilities  Inside  the  United  States 
and  overseas. 

Finally.  continuing  authorization 
Items,  which  are  for  planning  and  design 
of  military  construction  projects  and 
minor  construction,  were  approved  in  the 
amount  of  $19  million. 

NAVT 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  for  the  Department  of  the 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  commlttet 
approved  an  amount  totaling  $127,418,- 
000.  The  Navy,  indeed,  had  a  very  aus- 
tere construction  program  for  this  fiscal 
year.  For  the  Bureau  of  Ship  Facilities, 
approval  was  given  for  approximately  $13 
million,  consisting  of  27  line  Items  at 
11  locations  The  large  portion  of  this 
money  for  the  Bureau  of  Ship  Facilities 
was  for  an  improvement  program  for  the 
ship  repair  and  ship-building  facilities 
of  tlie  Navy.  Agreed  upon  was  $1,371,000 
for  further  development  of  the  Atlantic 
Underseas  Test  and  Evaluation  Center 
on  Andros  Island  in  the  Bahamas. 

Projects  for  the  lleet  base  facilities 
were  approved  amounting  Lo  $12,177,000 
This  class  includes  a  toUl  of  1 1  Une  item.s 
for  Improvements  at  9  naval  activities 
that  provide  direct  support  to  the  fleet 
Included  are  various  items  for  ship 
berthing,  such  as  the  replacement  of  a 
pier  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base.  New 
London,  Conn  ;  relocation  of  activities  at 
Brooklyn  and  New  Orleans  for  $2,200,- 
000.  Ave  items  totaling  $5,795,000  for 
personnel  support  facilities;  and  an  over- 
seas classified  item 

The  committee  approved  approxi- 
mately $47  million  for  Navy  weapons  fa- 
cilities This  Is  the  largest  of  the  Navy  .s 
facilities  classes,  comprising  six  groups  of 
air,  ordnance,  and  research  facilities, 
each  of  which  supports  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  naval  aviation  or  naval  ord- 
nance. These  groups  are  naval  air  train- 
ing; field  support  of  fleet  operations: 
Marine  Corps  air  stations,  fleet  readi- 
ness .support;  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation;  and  overseas  sup- 
port of  the  fleet. 

The  Navy  s  request  for  service  school 
projects  amounted  to  $26,245,000.  A 
large  part  of  this  sum  was  $14  million  for 
the  first  increment  to  build  a  third  re- 
cruit training  center  at  Orlando.  Fla 
The  rest  of  the  money  will  be  .•;pent  at 
Dam  Neck,  Va  .  Gi-eat  Lakes.  111.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii 

The  Na\-y  requested  $5,518,000  for 
medical  facilities  and  approximately  all 
of  this  approved  amount  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  ft  naval  hospital  at  New 
London. Conn 

The  committee  approved  communlca- 
tioixs  facilities  in  the  amount  of  $6  - 
343.000  A  naval  research  laboratory  nt 
Point  Barrow.  Alaska,  was  approved  in 
the  amount  of  $3  million. 

The  last  large  amount  approved  for  the 
Navy  was  $14  million  for  continuing  au- 
thorization which  is  comprised  of  minor 
construction  access  roads,  planning,  and 
design  funds 

AUl   rOKCB 

The  bill  now  before  the  Seimte  carries 
an  approval  of  $208,643,000  for  the  actr.e 
forces.  Air  Force.  This  amount  Is  ex- 
clusive of  family  hou.sing 

The  committee  approved  approxl- 
mat<»ly  $38  million  to  support  the  opera- 
tion of  the  strategic  forces.  The  major 
share  of  this  amount.  $23,700,000.  will  be 
spent  at  Minuteman  missile  sites  In  a 
continuing  program  of  improving  the 
capabilities  of  these  sites  to  withstand 
attack  and  in  retrofitting  the  first  mis- 
sile silos  built  to  accommodate  the  Im- 
proved Minuteman  11  missile.  There  Is 
also  $7  million  In  the  Strategic  Forces 
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urogram  directly  in  support  of  the  an- 
nounced force  reallnement  and  base  con- 
solldaUon.    The  balance  of  the  Strategic 
Forces  program  of   $7,800,000   includes 
money  to  alter  the  SAC  Headquarters 
and  for  25  projects  of  the  Strategic  Alx 
Command  bases  for  general  operaUonal. 
personnel,  and  community  support  fa- 
cilities. ^  , 
The  committee  has  approved  w>pn>xl- 
mately  $19  milUon  for  the  continental  air 
and  missile  defense  segment  of  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.     Projects  in  this 
category  range  in  location  and  complex- 
ity from  airmen's  dormltorlefi  in  Alaska 
to  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, underground  command  posts  in 
Colorado,  from  alteration  of  radar  towers 
m    Greenland    to    a    satellite-tracking 
camera  installation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area      Also  a  substantial  part  of  this 
category  of  projects  Includes  aPPro^" 
mately  $3,500,000  for  operational  facul- 
ties troop  housing,  and  Improvements  to 
uiillty  plants  at  various  locations  In  the 
United  States.                          ^       ^       *^ 
The  Air  Force  this  year  has  devoted 
approximately  one-fourth  of  Its  entire 
request  for  this  fiscal  year  to  improve- 
ment of  the  general  purpose  forces.    The 
committee  has  approved  approximately 
$40  million  in  this  bill  which  wlU  give 
the  general  purpose  forces  a  significant 
improvement  In  operational  capabUlty. 
The  committee  has  approved  $9  million 
for  the  airlift  forces.     A  large  part  of  tb.\a 
amount  is  to  provide  operational  main- 
tenance  and   fueling   facilities   for  Uie 
C-141  aircraft.    The  balance  of  the  air- 
lift program  provides  Improvement  to  en 
route  Installations  at  Lajes  Field  In  the 
Azores,  living  quarters  at  Wake  Island. 
and  the  passenger  terminal  at  Yokota  Air 
Force  Base.  Japan. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  the  Air 
Force's  request  for  funds  amounting  to 
$47  mllUon  is  directed  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  scientific  investigations,  appU- 
cations.  and  tests  conducted  by  and  for 
the  Air  Force  The  money  in  this  re- 
quest is  apportioned  among  the  follow- 
ing categories  of  installaUons— missile 
ranges,  satellite  tracking  faciUties.  and 
lest  facilities. 

The  largest  amount  In  the  Air  Force's 
request  concerns  the  general  support  as- 
pect of  the  Air  Force  operations.  This 
amount  is  approximately  $76  million. 
.Approval  of  the  aforementioned  amotint 
goes  to  support  the  logistical  aspects  of 
the  Air  Force,  technical  training,  flight 
training,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
command  support. 

RESCBVS    FORCES 

The  committee  approved  the  following 
amoimts  for  the  Reserve  Porces: 


budget  for  the  Reserve  Forces.  Disap- 
pointment was  especially  registered  by 
members  of  the  committee  over  the  lack 
of  progress  made  by  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard  in  their 
construction  program. 

This  lack  of  performance,  testimony 
reveals,  Is  largely  due  to  delay  occasioned 
by  merger  and  reallnement  proposals  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.    Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
made  its  position  clear  on  this  subject, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
continued  to  deny  the  authority  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  vitally  needed  construc- 
tion.   The  need  for  nonarmory  facilities. 
particularly  at  annual  field  training  sites. 
has  been  a  long  and  outstanding  de- 
ficiency.   The  validity  of  these  require- 
ments Is  in  no  way  influenced  by  any 
proposed  reallnement  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve  Force.    A   need   lor   training    at 
these  locations  will  continue  to  exist. 
Testimony  clearly  indicated  that  valid 
and  long-range   requirements  do  exist 
and  that  lack  of  progress  toward  pro- 
viding these  facilities  is  due  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense   Imposed   restrictions. 
Further  it  appears  that  an  inequity  ex- 
ists in  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
struction authorization  is  granted  to  the 
various  services.    While  the  Army  proj- 
ects. In  order  to  qualify,  must  contribute 
to  the  war  effort  in  southeast  Asia,  or  be 
urgently    required    because    of    health, 
safety,  or  other  compelUng  reasons,  it 
appears  that  a  more  liberal  application 
of  this  policy  is  exercised  when  applied 
to  the  Navy  and  Air  Reserve  Forces,  for 
example.    The  need  for  projects  in  the 
Reserve  I\)rces  to  contribute  to  the  war 
effort  in  southeast  Asia  is  not  considered 
to  be  a  Justifiable  or  realistic  criterion. 


Military  construction.  Army  Re- 
serve  

Military  construction,  Army  Na- 
Uonal  Guard ^ 

Military  construcUon,   Navy  Re-  ^^ 

serve $6,400,000 

Military  construction,   Air  Force 
Resefve    --- 3.600,000 

Military    construction,    Air    Na- 
tlonal  Guard 9,400,000 

The  committee  was  disappointed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  decision  to  limit 
the  construction   ftmds   in   this  year's 


DrlUfSE    AGKMCIES 

The  committee  has  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7,547,000  for  military 
construction,  defense  agencies,  "pie 
amount  Is  the  same  as  that  requested  in 
the  budget. 

rAMILT     HOUSING 

The  budget  estimate  for  family  hous- 
ing included  funds   for   operation   and 
maintenance  of  family  housing   units, 
debt  payments,  and  leasing  of  family 
units  In  the  amount  of  $521,900,000.    In 
this  year's  construction  program,  funds 
were  not  requested  for  the  construction 
of    new    houses.    Eight   thousand    five 
hundred  houses  appropriated  for  in  the 
fiscal  year    1966   mlUtary   construction 
program  are  still  held  on  the  deferred  list 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.   The  Hoi^ 
Appropriations  Committee  reduced  the 
housing  allowance  by  $10,704,000  below 
the  Department  of  Defense  request.  This 
reduction  was  a  result  of  the  authoriza- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  which  re- 
duced the  number  of  houses  to  be  leased. 
The  committee,  In  gohig  over  the  esti- 
mates for  operation  and  mahitenance, 
found  that  the  deferred  fiscal  year  1966 
program  of  8,500  houses  was  included  in 
the  maintenance  and  operations  figures 
for  fiscal  year  1967.   Thus  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  of  $4  million  in 
the  housing  operation  and  maintenance 
fimd. 


MILrrAHT     CONSTHTTCTIOWr     IN     SOT3TH     VIETNAM 
rOR     OTHER     THAN     UNrTED     STATES     rORCES 

The  committee  deleted  $40,100,000  for 
construction  in  support  of  Allied  forces 
In  South  Vietnam.  This  amount  was 
included  in  three  military  construction 
appropriations  as  follows:  Army  $33  mil- 
Uon; Navy  $1,400,000;  Air  Force  $5,700,- 
000.  It  is  my  vmderstanding  that  such 
costs  were  previously  included  in  the 
military  assistance  program  estimate. 

The  information  submitted  in  support 
of    these   requests   and    testimony    pre- 
sented during  the  hearings  indicate  a 
rather  imcertain  plan  of  what  is  to  be 
constructed  in  support  of  these  forces. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  information 
presented  as  to  what  contributions  the 
allied   forces   are   making   to   construct 
their  own  faculties.    After  extensive  de- 
liberation, the  committee  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  that  it  cannot  in  good  con- 
science insist  on   detaUed  information 
and  justification  for  the  need  to  the 
mUitary  service  and  then  take  a  cotmter- 
action  to  approve  a  blank  check  appro- 
priation  of    $40,100,000    for   support   of 
construction  projects  of  foreign  nations 
without  adequate  Justification  or  detaUs 
of  what  is  to  be  buUt.    It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense    could    have    asked    that    this 
money  be  appropriated  in  the  mUitary 
assistance  bUl. 

The  committee  has  information  that 
the  Department  of  E>efense  has  approxi- 
mately $100  miUion  remairUng  of  a  blan- 
ket appropriation  made  for  such  emer- 
gencies in  the  supplemental  bUl  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  Public  Law  89-374,  March  15. 
1966. 

PTTEL  CONVERSION    IN   ALASKA 

The  committee  was  faced  with  a  very 
controversial  problem  In  considering  the 
proposed  fuel  conversion  from  coal  to 
gas  at  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  submitted  hi  the  revised 
estimate  of  September  23  after  comple- 
tion of  authorization  action  by  the  Con- 
gress.   The  committee  conducted  exten- 
sive   hearings    and   reviewed   in    detail 
documents  submitted  by  variotis  inter- 
ests.    Although  the  projects  would  re- 
sult   in    savings   in    mUltary    operating 
costs,  the  committee  is  not  satisfied  that 
all  aspects  of  the  total  problem,  includ- 
ing the  economic  impact  on  the  Alaska 
economy  and  the  Alaska  RaUroad,  were 
thoroughly   explored.     Of   special   note 
was  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  indicating  a  wUlingness  "to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  economic  gain 
and  losses  to  be  expected  by  the  pro- 
posed   conversion."      Members    of    the 
committee  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  should  under- 
take a  study  of  all  pertinent  aspects  of 
the  proposal  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions with  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priations requests  to  the  Congress. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Uiformation  of  the 
Senate,  especiaUy  of  Senators  who  may 
look  for  Items  In  which  they  are  per- 
sonaUy  Interested,  that  the  items  do  not 
appear  by  name  in  the  bUl  itself —this  is 
an  appropriation  bUl— but  they  appear  in 
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the  report,  which  Is  just  as  effective,  un- 
der the  ciroumstances.  aa  \1  they  were 
written  Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  sum- 
mary of  the  bill.  I  shall  now  be  glad  to 
answer    any    questions    concerning    the 


committees  action  and  to  explain  any 
additions  or  deletions  which  may  have 
been  made 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  included  In  the  Record 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  appro- 


priations for  fiscal  1966  and  the  estimates 
and  amounts  recommended  In  the  bill  for 
fiscal  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  \x  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Comparative  ttatement  of  appropriatioru  for  fUeal  year  1968,  and  the  tMtimatea  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967 


Item 

BodfMaKt- 
mat*.  1967 

Raoom- 
m«od«dln 
nouMhUl. 

19«7 

A     -  :-•  -^r. 
or                     'y 

auitee 

Increase  i.+)  01 

decrease  (-),  Senate  bill  com- 
pared with— 

A  prmprta- 
tloiis,  1066 

Budget  esti- 
mate, 1967 

House  bUl 

IflMtarr  PfynfrtrtiPtlrFfi    Arniv                      •...,•-.. 

lass,  143,000 
(ID,IOaL00O 
•mSTHOOO 

aao,aaa.ooo 
9,uaooo 

4,000,000 
10,000,000 

io,ooaooo 

S190,«(«,000 
133.60aOOO 

M3.«oo,ono 

7.147.000 
1^4001000 

),floaooo 

9^400.000 

9140, 408,000 

tl«,337.a00 

200,364.000 

7.447.000 

1.4OU.0OO 

3,600.000 

■        9l  400. 000 

$117.311000 

127,418,000 

208.643,000 

7.447,000 

5.400,000 

3.600.000 

9,406,000 

$716,820,000 
-443.487,000 

-413.730.000 

-jei.r.n.ooo 
-4.100,000 

-400,000 

-10,000.000 

-000.000 

-$73,286,000 

-6, 182. 000 

-34.257,000 

-$39,002,000 

MUltary  Oil    tr  f            ^**'y -..^-.— ..••—«.— 

liillbiTvtc     '-                Mr  Force                    . ^ 

-(-1,101,000 
-031,000 

MUltar,  .-■     -'.r ;   •.          DoJfnw  AK»ncta«« „_. 

Military  ronslrui  t.on.  .NitTul  Rearrve.     .^ 

MlUtary  cotutnn '.  <  :..  \it  Force  Keser»«. ...,^.„.,„... 
liDltKrr  mnHfmrfioii    \rmv  Ntitiftnikl  OOtffl.  ........ 

muury  construction,  .\lr  .Nttioiuil  OOMtl ~ 

Tot*J.  miUtAry  corutnsctlon 

xmiMim 

SM  017.000 

308,144.000 

479.322.000 

-1.049.807.000 

-118.728.000 

-28,822,Ono 

Family  houslox,  .\rmy    0p«rMhm,  xaainttaaaee,  ami 

debt  p»yni.>iu   . 
ramlly  h'-xuing.  Navv  loO   Marto«  Corpa:  OparaUoa, 

22a4B<.000 

1«.CT4.000 

^,981.000 

X.  MS,  000 

171. 907.  on 

I10LSM.O0O 

228.114.000 

4,3U,000 

17S.633.000 

106.288,000 

Tii.  910. 000 

4. 865. 000 

174.633.000 

109,706,000 

224.  410, 000 

4.3U.0OO 

-46.861.000 

-88.876,000 

-M.  473. 000 

+l,M0i00O 

-4.274,000 
-6,726,000 
-3, 70i  000 

-1,000,000 
-1,500,000 

7amUy    houslox.   .^ir   Force.  ).>[i«ratiao,  malnMnanc*. 

and  lebt  p«ym«it  .  -                         

ramlly   hoostaa.  Detauc  AgtBdaa:  Op«rati«i,  mala- 

tananc?.  lUid  debt  payment. — 

-1,500.000 

Total  (anuly  hoostn*  — — — 

6«\S4«,000 

331.900^000 

Bll,  198, 000 

607, 196, 000 

-158.650,000 

-14.704.000 

-4.000.000 

TotaU _ 

3.g»s.a3i,ooo 

1.114.047,000 

t.oie.J4n,ooo 

066,  518. 000 

-2.008.517,000 

-l.'8.420,0O0 

-32.82-j.0(:ia 

>  Includes  $5,000,000  lor  loran  stattoos. 

Mr    rXDVONICK      Mr    President,  will 

the  Senator  from  .Ml.s.sl.sslppl  yield? 

Mr  STEXNT.S     I  yield. 

Mr  IXDMINICK  I  appreciate  the  very 
fine  work  which  the  Senator  from  Ml5t- 
slsslppl  ha.?  done  on  this  particular  bill. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  and  make 
a  brief  comment  on  the  NOR.\D  situa- 
tion, which  has  a  new  commander,  Gen- 
eral Reeves  A  magnificent  Job  has  been 
achieved  In  the  short  time  that  he  has 
been  there  I  wonder  whether  the  ap- 
propriation which  h&a  been  made  for 
construction  for  NORAD.  of  a  little  over 
$3.5  million,  will  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  the  NORAD  installation  there? 

Mr  STENmS  Yes  NORAD  has  been 
under  construction,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  for  a  long  time.  It  Is  one  of  our 
very  finest  l.nstallatlons  This  Us  thought 
to  be  the  amount  nece.ssary  to  com- 
plete not  only  the  construction  but  also 
to  take  care  of  some  of  the  small  Items 
that  are  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
plete construction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  am  happy  to  hear  It. 
The  installation  Itself  Is  quite  a  feat  and 
of  vast  Importance  to  the  defense  of  this 
country 

Mr  STENNIS  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  and  his  col- 
league from  Colorado  have  certainly 
given  their  solid  support,  and  very  effec- 
tive support,  over  the  years  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  glad  to  see  that  It  I3  being 
completed  and  ready  for  service 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
briefly? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massach'osetts.  who 
has  done  so  much  of  the  work  over  the 
years  on  this  bill  He  has  worked  on 
this  bill  and  similar  bills  over  many  years. 

Mr  SALTONST.ALL.  I  appreciate  It 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says 


that,  because  he  bears  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  because  he  Is  so  conscientious  and 
thorough  In  all  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  feeling  Is  that 
three  thli^gs  have  been  accomplished  this 
year  In  military  construction. 

First,  we  eliminated  the  $40  million. 
Figures  are  included  for  Vietnam  which 
really  were  not  for  the  construction  ef- 
fort— or  the  greater  part  of  It  was  not. 

Second,  all  new  housing  was  eliminated 
by  the  administration  before  the  Inidget 
was  submitted,  and  we  felt  that  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  housing 
could  be  reduced — I  think  it  was  by  $1 
million  In  each  account 

Third,  we  eliminated  items  which  we 
felt  were  not  absolutely  es.sentlal  for  the 
proper  use  of  and  the  testing  of  new  in- 
struments such  as  missiles,  airdrops,  and 
so  forth,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  certain  military  con- 
struction 

Thus,  in  broad  language,  the  opera- 
tions were  covered  by  the  bill  tis  we  re- 
ported it. 

There  were  certain  Items  that  the  ad- 
mlnLstratlon  left  out  of  Its  own  free  will 
The  House  put  in  a  few  items,  and  tiie 
Senate  put  In  a  few  items     But  the  net 
result  was  a  reduction  to  $986,518,000 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  taking  the  leadership  in  following 
the  request  of  the  administration  to  keep 
e.xpenses  down  as  much  as  possible 

One  of  our  main  thoughts  in  consider- 
ing the  bin  was  to  make  sure  tliat  we 
gave  the  military  what  was  needed,  but 
not  more  than  what  was  needed,  even 
if  requested. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  that  is  what  we 
did  Our  purpose  was  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  military  services,  but  not  to  go 
further. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  has  worked 
diligently  on  the  bill  and  provided  a 
great  deal  of  help. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  fine 
leadership  which  he  has  given  in  thii 
bUl.  I  feel  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  takes 
care  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  our 
needs  In  this  country  and  In  other  part.* 
of  the  world  where  wc  have  military  con- 
struction In  process. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltotjstall],  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  he  has  shown  in  re- 
spect to  this  bin 

Mr  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  or. 

If  he  wishes.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor 

Mr  MORSE     Mr  President.  I  shall  be 

brief,  but  I  wish  to  speak  in  my  own 

right. 

-At  the  outset  of  my  brief  remarks.  I 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi fMr.  Stennis]  and  al.so  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma,s.sachusetts  fMr.  S.^lton- 
sTALLl  for  their  dedicated  .service  to  the 
Senate  In  handling  this  bill.  I  do  not 
want  anything  I  say  to  tx;  taken  as  de- 
tracting from  their  dedicated  service  and 
their  obligations  and  their  point  of  view. 
The  fact  that  I  shall  go  on  record  again.'^t 
the  bill  this  afternoon  is  in  no  way  to  be 
taken  as  a  reflection  on  the  proponent.'^ 
of  the  bill  and  their  dedication  to  the 
Interests  of  their  country  as  they  see 
tiiose  interests. 

This  is  a  bill  which  calls  for  $986,518.- 
000  In  additional  money  for  additional 
mllltar>'  construction.  The  matter  of 
mllltarj-  policy  cannot  be  separated  from 
a  con.struction  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Mls.sls.sippl  has  pointed  out  that  mllltarj* 
policy  is  not  Involved  as  poUcy  in  the  bill, 


but  it  is  there,  in  every  brick  and  ounce 

of  mortar  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
con.struction. 

What  concerns  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  w  hat  explains  a  part  of  my  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the  imdeclared 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  our  get- 
ting Involved  In  a  war  that  Is  resulting  In 
Increasing  casualties — Is  that  It  raises  a 
question  of  where  the  United  States  Is 
going  militarily.  We  are  the  only  coun- 
tr>'  in  the  world  that  has  spread  aroimd 
this  globe  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  military  personnel.  We  are 
tlie  only  country  in  the  world  that  has 
foreign  military  bases  and  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  in  anywhere  near  the 
amount  or  numbers  that  we  have. 

Once  again  I  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  are  on  the  way  to  a  military 
state  if  they  do  not  start  harnessing  the 
military  in  this  counti-y-  We  carmot  ex- 
pect to  be  the  unUateial  military  police- 
man of  the  world.  We  have  neither 
the  manixiwer  nor  the  economic 
resources  to  do  it. 

They  sliould  ask  themselves  what  Is 
happening  to  us  around  the  world.  Tlie 
people  of  the  world  recognize  the  singu- 
lar position  that  the  United  States  has 
moved  itself  into.  We  have  taken  over 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire.  We 
have  taken  over  the  former  Interests  of 
the  Frencli.  We  have  taken  over  wliat 
other  imperialistic  military  coimtries 
have  learned  they  could  not  do.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  the  lesson.  They  learned 
"that  they  could  not  long  maintain  a 
position  of  military  dominance  over  any 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  We  will  learn  it  in  Asia.  We  will 
discover  that  we  cannot  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  military  domination  in  any  part 
of  .\sia  for  any  length  of  time. 

We  have  no  moral  right  and  no  inter- 
national law  right  to  set  oiuselves  up  to 
maintain  a  military  dominating  iwsition 
anywhere  In  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  Latin 
America,  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  sure  there  will  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  bill,  but  let  the  Record  show 
that  if  there  were.  I  would  vote  against 
It.  not  because  of  any  personal  differences 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  or  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL ]  With  regard 
to  the  duties  they  have  performed,  but 
because  I  think  American  military  policy 
is  wrong. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  member 
of  NATO  that  has  fulfilled  its  commit- 
ments under  NATO.  Not  another  single 
member  of  NATO,  from  the  beginning  of 
NATO  to  tlie  moment  I  speak,  has  totally 
fulfilled  it^  manpower  commitment 
under  NATO  We  are  the  only  nation 
that  has  done  so.  Not  even  West  Ger- 
many has  done  so.  Yet.  when  a  pro- 
posal is  made,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  leader  IMr.  Mansfield], 
that  we  call  back  some  of  those  400,000 
troops  and  dependents  under  NATO,  we 
are  told  that  we  are  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  That  Is  a 
lot  of  non.sense 
The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled 

to  have  us  diminish   these  tremendous 

military  outlays.     We  cannot  justify  this 


bill,  which  provides  for  almost  $1  billion. 
Remember  that  the  military  budget  at 
the  present  time  Is  more  than  $58  billion. 
This  Republic  cannot  justify  a  military 
budget  of  $58  billion,  as  country  after 
country  around  the  world  walks  out  on 
us  and  as  we  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  isolated  around  the  world  because 
of  the  growing  fear  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world  of  the  military  power 
and  might  of  the  United  States. 

Great  empires  in  the  past  thought 
they  could  substitute  mllitarj'  might  for 
a  humanitarian  course  of  action  tiiat 
would  uplift  the  civilization  of  downtrod- 
den people. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  ex- 
panding power  of  the  military  in  Ameri- 
can military  poUcy.  So  I  repeat  this 
afternoon  what  I  have  said  before  in  my 
criticism  of  this  administration  for  its 
inexcusable  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  should  declare  a  war  to  continue  w  hat 
it  is  doing.  The  reason  it  does  not  de- 
clare war  is  that  we  would  have  great 
difficulty  getting  others  to  accept  the 
declaration  of  that  war.  That  is  why  the 
other  day,  when  we  had  before  us  the 
new  President's  appointment  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  difficulties  would  be  if  we 
declared  a  blockade  of  Vietnam.  There 
are  many  In  the  Pentagon  who  are  advis- 
ing a  blockade  of  Vietnam.  A  blockade 
is  no  better  than  Its  enforcibUity,  and  a 
blockade  is  Itself  an  act  of  war.  If  you 
attempt  to  enforce  the  blockade  against 
a  country  that  refuses  to  respect  it,  you 
are  at  war  with  that  country. 

That  is  why  I  asked  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  when  he  was  up  for 
nomination  before  our  committee,  what 
he  thought  the  situation  would  be  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  if 
we  blockaded  North  Vietnam  and  Russia 
sought  to  go  through.  He  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  Russia  would  never  lower 
her  flag  to  the  United  States,  and  Russia 
would  go  through  or  we  would  sink  hor 
ships;  and  when  we  started  sinking  her 
ships  we  would  be  in  war  with  Russia. 

That  war  would  not  be  fought  in  Asia 
at  all;  It  would  be  fought  in  New  York 
City,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Chicago,  in 
Detroit,  In  Portland,  in  San  Francisco,  in 
Moscow,  and  in  Leningrad,  if  the  two 
great  nuclear  giants  went  to  war,  de- 
stroying each  other. 

Oh,  I  know  many  like  to  wave  tiie  flag 
into  tatters,  but  let  me  say,  these  are  the 
critical  days  that  the  American  people 
ought  to  give  some  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion. Where  are  we  going  militarily?  In 
my  judgment,  we  are  headed  straight  to 
world  war  m,  and  the  United  States  is 
leading  the  parade.  We  are  leading  the 
parade.  We  are  leading  the  parade  be- 
cause of  the  shocking  emphasis,  In  this 
Republic,  on  the  military.  We  ought  to 
reduce  our  military  installations  and  the 
number  of  people  In  uniform;  for  they 
are  not  leading  us  to  peace.  I  say  that 
this  great  emphasis  on  the  American 
military  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  for  it  is  making  Commu- 
nists by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  across 
Asia,  throughout  Africa,  and  in  Latin 
America. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  I  have  urged  a 
cutback  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America. 
I  would  vote  for  S3  in  economic  aid  for 
every  dollar  v.e  vote  to  give  to  Latin 
American  juntas  and  dictators,  by  mili- 
tary powe'-,  to  keep  their  people  sub- 
jugated and  oppressed.  Our  military  aid 
is  one  of  the  several  causes  for  our  fol- 
lowing Loo  many  times  a  very  .sorry  policy 
in  Latin  America — that  when  the  cliips 
of  freedom  are  down,  the  United  States 
walks  out  on  freedom  and  supports  dic- 
tators. That  strengthens  communism, 
not  freedom. 

Tliat  is  the  outline,  as  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators well  know,  of  my  general  philos- 
ophy in  regard  to  the  course  we  are  fol- 
lowing militarily.  I  am  afraid  of  the 
military  being  given  the  power  it  is  being 
given  in  American  foreign  policy;  and 
although  it  is  true  that  this  is  construc- 
tion money,  you  have  to  have  the  con- 
struction to  implement  the  policy.  Y'ou 
cannot  send  increasing  thousands  of 
troops  abroad  if  you  do  not  expand 
facilities  for  them. 

My  President  frequently  says,  at  var- 
ious meetings.  "Wc  seek  no  pennanent 
militai-y  installations  abroad."  That  is 
an  unbelievable  contention,  when  we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  permanent 
irLstallations.  Is  he  trjing  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  will  pour  the 
billions  into  them  and  then  walk  out?  I 
should  like  to  have  some  evidence  that 
we  are  going  to  change  that  course  of 
action. 

So  we  have  provided  here  constnjction 
money  to  expand  our  facilities  in  Ascen- 
sion Island,  Australia,  tlie  Azores,  the 
Bahamas,  the  Bonin  Islands,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Canada,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba.  Germany,  Greece.  Greenland, 
Guam.  Iceland.  Italy.  Japan.  Johnston 
Island,  Korea — Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent,  without  taking  more 
time,  to  have  the  entire  list  of  installa- 
tions shown  on  pages  29  to  31,  inclusive, 
of  the  committee  report,  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  iNo.  1669 1   was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Military  construction  appropriations,  1967 — 
Outside  United  States 
Installation                               Thousands 
.Ascension  Island:    Air  Force:    Ascen- 
sion   AS SI.  146 

Australia:    Navy:    NCS,    North    West 

Cape   708 

Azores:  Air  Force:  Lajes  Field 396 

Bahamas:   Navy:   AtlTEC,  Andros  Is- 
land     1,371 

Bonln  Islands:  Navy:  NF  Chlclii  Jima         204 
British  West  Indies:  Air  Force;  Anti- 
gua   AS 46 

Canada:  Air  Force:  Goose  AB 1,255 

Canal  Zone: 

Army:   Panama  area 2,011 

Air  Force;   Howard  AB,  Balboa 1.244 

Total    3,255 

Cuba: 
Navy; 

NAS  Guant&namo- 2,333 

NH.  Guant&namo 279 

Total     2.612 
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Oermany 
Air  Force 

BUburg  AB,  BUburg •^va 

Haiia  \B.  Lautzenhausen ♦^^ 

Ramsteln    AB.    Ramateln 538 

Rheln  MAln.   Frankfurt..- -  MS 

Subtotal     1.810 

08D    NSA-Joint  operatioas  support 
•cUvlcy.    Franllurt *^ 

Total    a-aio 

Ore«ce     Navy     NC3.  Nea  MakJl aW 

Oreenland    Air  Force    xyiuie  AB 238 


Ouam 

Navy      NAS,   .\t?aaa  MI--- 
Alr  Forc«    Andersen  AFB- 


159 
3a 


Total 


181 


Iceland    Navy    N3.  Keflavlk. 
Italy     Navy     NAP.  Naples.  . 


203 
37 


Japan 
Navy 

NRS,   Tot»Uk*- 
NAS.  Aiaugi... 


Subtotal. 


1.076 


Air  Force' 

Mlaawa    KB    M!«awa    

Yokota   AB    Fusaa  Macbl. 


331 

739 


Subtotal - 1.0^0 

Total 

Johnston  Island     OSD  DA3A.  JoHn- 

ston   Island   AFB 1.750 


Korea 

Air  Force: 

Klmpo  AB   Seoul 

Ku:isan   AB.   Kunsan. 


400 
382 


Total - "^^^ 

Kwajalein     Island:     Army:     Various 

locations - 31.333 


Okinawa 

Army     Various  Locations 

Navy    Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler . 


019 
1.066 


Air  Force 

Kadena  AB    Koza 1.525 

Naha  .AB    Naiia. -— —         306 


Subtotal   -- 1.830 


TOUJ 3.505 


Philippines: 
Navy 

NAS.   Cubl    Point. 
NCS.  San   Mlguel- 


530 
476 


Subtotal    1.006 

Air  Force     Clark  AB.  Angela* 671 

ToUl    J.**" 


Puerto  Rico: 
Navy  • 

NS    Roosevelt  Roads  

Air  Force     Ramey  Alx  Fcirc«  Baae. 
AcquadUlo . • — 


1.167 


63 


Total    1.230 

Spain     Air   Force:   Torrejon   Alrbaae. 

Madrid - --  « 

Turtey    Air  Force    IMyarbaklr  C8T-.  1.363 
Wake  Island    Air  Force    Wake  Island. 

Agana     90 


MilitOTTi   construction   appropriation,   1967 — 
Outside  United  States — Continued 
installatum  Thousand* 

Various  locations 
Army. 

Strat  Command 6206 

Army    Security    Agency 1.970 

Subtotal — -__?lilf 

Navy      AUTODIN 1i^ 

Air  Force ; 

PAF     — —     3.069 

Security  Service 1- 123 

Subtotal    — -     6.962 

Total    -    *.08a 

ToUl  ouUlde  Cnlted  States  (exclud- 
ing classified  projects) : 

Army 36.141 

Navy     -    10.677 

Air    Force - 16.  <»3 

06D    2,150 

Total - 64  001 

Mr  MORSE  The  list  Includes  Tur- 
key. Wake  Island,  and  other  locations, 
and  each  of  the  Items  represenLs  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram 

I  close,  Mr  President,  by  simply  say- 
ing I  think  we  should  not  handle  this 
mllllary  appropriation  segment  by  seg- 
ment. I  think  what  we  need  is  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  totality  of  our 
military  appropriations  and  the  policies 
underlying  them  Until  this  adminis- 
tration changes  the  course  of  action  It  Ls 
following  In  American  foreign  policy  and 
the  course  of  action  It  is  following  in 
South  Vietnam,  lii  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  Immoral,  unjastiflable.  Illegal  war. 
In  which  we  are  sending  young  American 
men  to  their  deaths— In  my  opinion  with- 
out the  slightest  Justification— I  sliall 
continue  to  vote»galnst  appropriations 
that.  In  my  Judgment,  provide  the  facili- 
ties and  the  weapons  that  kill  American 
boys  who  should  not  be  flghUng  any- 
where in  the  world 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  with 
the  Kreatest  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  points  that  he  has 
made,  they  are  points  that  have  been 
debated  pro  and  con  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  several  times  thLs  year.  In  the  de- 
bates the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken 
part  and  In  some  I  have  taken  part  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  sincerity,  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  him 
now  certainly  implies  no  discourtesy  to 
him  But  I  believe  that  further  debate 
on  the  matter  at  some  other  time  would 
fit  the  occasion  better 

Mr  BREW  STER  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  many  montlis  of  deliberation  on 
the  authorization  and  appropriation  for 
military  construction  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  I  have  consistently  questioned 
the  NavT  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
a  third  recruit  training  center  In  so 
doing.  I  have  been  Joined  by  a  number 
of  colleagues  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

None  of  us  has  ever  questioned  the 
need  for  this  new  facility  What  we  have 
objected  to  ia  the  apparent  Department 


of  Defense  preference  for  a  location  at 
Orlando,  Fla..  rather  than  at  tlie  previous 
site  for  recruit  training  on  the  east  coast, 
Bainbrldge,  Md. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  seen  fit  not  to 
endorse  a  specific  site  for  the  new  center, 
but  to  require  further  study  of  this  mat- 
ter and  further  report  to  the  Congress 
before  construction  commences. 

I  thmk  that  the  record — the  legislative 
history — should  sliow  the  unusual  and 
confused  gjrations  which  accompanied, 
first  Na\T,  and  then  DOD  announcement 
of  their  original  intentions  regarding  the 
Third  Recruit  Training  Center  and  the 
future  at  Bainbrldge. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  prime  mili- 
tary Installations  in  Maryland  Is  the 
naval  training  station  at  Balnbridge 
This  facility  has  a  proud  history  of  con- 
tribution to  our  national  defense.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Bainbrldge  operated 
at  capacity  as  the  major  naval  recruit 
training  center  on  the  east  coast.  It 
continues  to  function  today  as  the  site 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Manpower  Centtr. 
the  home  of  a  wide  variety  of  erdistod 
and  ofBccr  schools,  and  the  location  of 
recruit  training  for  enlisted  Waves. 

It  has  been  my  custom  as  a  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
make  periodic  Inspection  tours  of  the 
military  facilities  In  my  State.  Durinc 
my  visit  tliere  last  fall,  I  received  a  de- 
tailed briefing  by  Navy  officials  on  their 
plans  to  reactivate  the  enlisted  men's 
recruit  training  activity  at  Balnbridge  to 
provide  for  the  berthing,  messing,  a.'^.d 
training  of  approximately  8.000  recruit:-- 
In  making  their  pre.sentation.  the 
Navy  emphasized  the  many  advantapes 
of  the  Balnbridge  location  for  the  new 
center  They  pointed  out  that  Bain- 
b ridge  was  superior  to  any  other  loca- 
tion because  It  was' 

First.  In  close  proximity  to  the  major 
concentration  of  population  in  the 
Boston-Washington  megalopolis  from 
which  the  majority  of  recruits  were 
drawn. 

Second  In  clo.se  proximity  to  the 
destination  for  so  many  recruits — thf 
naval  base  at  Norfolk. 

Both  of  these  facts  promised  very  real 
savings  In  transportation  costs  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  recruit  wher. 
taking  leave. 

Third  Balnbridge  was  also  considered 
superior  for  reasons  of  Its  proximity  to 
major  routes  of  transportation;  yet  Its 
general  remoteness  from  casual  visita- 
tion: 

Fourth  The  Navy  said  that  the  NavT 
could  expect  to  benefit  in  terms  of 
economics  and  efficiency  from  havinp  a 
one-stop  training  facility  with  recr.iK 
training  and  the  enlisted  advance  schools 
located  on  the  same  base 

These  statements  were  In  accordanrp 
with  the  testimony  given  by  Navy  of- 
ficials on  April  14.  1965,  before  the  Hou.sf 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Testi- 
mony at  that  time  revealed  that  facil- 
Itie.s  at  Great  Lake.*;  and  San  EMego  were 
overcrowded  and  that  a  third  recri.it 
training  center  was  required   at  Bain- 


bridge.     They   testified   that  they  had 


_                Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  read- 

stuSied  and  ma^e^Vi^Ite  to  a  n^ii^iber  of  Ing  the  report  on  the  site  selection  for 

Muuitv.*  "             ...                    i_.„j    ««  v,a^  *V"«  »>«>".  ti-o  In  trior  »0nt«r  njhiph  1.5  reniiirea 
installations  which  were  closed,  or  had 


the  prospect  of  being  closed,  and  that 
none  of  them  was  as  acceptable  as 
Balnbridge. 

Orlando  was  among  those  installations 
vLsited.  The  Navy  took  the  position  that 
Orlando  was  unsuitable  as  a  naval  train- 
Ins  center,  and  that  "Balnbridge  Is  very 
dcnnltely  hard  core,  It  Is  In  the  right 
place,  and  we  want  to  bring  It  up  to  date 
.so  that  It  will  compare  favorably  with 
b,,th  Great  Lakes  and  San  Diego." 

At  the  time  of  my  briefing  by  Baln- 
bridge officials,  I  was  authorized  to  re- 
lea.se  the  Navy  plans  for  Bainbrldge  ex- 
pansion to  the  local  and  national  press. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  au- 
thorization was  granted  in  Washington. 
In  view  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  It 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me  and  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Maryland 
delegation  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense denied  that  Balnbridge  had  been 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  new  center 
and  subsequently  came  before  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  this  year  with  a  re- 
quest for  authorization  for  the  new  cen- 
ter at  Orlando.  Fla. 

Members  of  the  Maryland  delegation 
have  formally  opposed  both  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  Our  opposition  has  been 
ba.sed  on  arguments  which  are  contained 
in  a  delegation  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  on  May  11,  1966.  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  Its  en- 
tirety In  the  record  of  these  hearings. 
Mr.  President,  the  final  chapter  In  this 
f;tory  has  only  recently  been  written.  At 
a  meeting  .several  months  ago.  Senator 
Tydincs  and  I  were  Informed  by  Secre- 
taries Nitze  and  Baldwin  that  the  Navy 
now  envisioned  the  total  transfer  of  all 
present  Balnbridge  training  activities  to 
Orlando  This  was  estimated  to  involve 
4.000  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  mean  more 
than  that.  It  would  mean  the  abandon- 
rr.ent  of  extensive  facilities  for  which 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  has 
approved  vast  sums  In  past  years. 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  and  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
which  is  Involved  in  this  plan.  In  Jan- 
uary 1964  the  Navy  came  to  the  Congress 
with  a  request  for  $1,091,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  modem  barracks  building 
for  the  500  WAVES  who  are  continually 
undergoing  recruit  training  at  Baln- 
bridge. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  deterio- 
rating and  dangerous  condition  of  the 
WAVES  accommodations  at  that  time 
and  appropriated  the  necessary  funds. 
Contracts  were  let  in  the  summer  of  1965 
and  today  the  barracks  are  on  the  verge 
of  completion.  They  are  scheduled  for 
occupancy  on  November  1.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  total  final  cost  will 
have  been  $1,228,150. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  shocking  to  me  to 
learn  that  after  this  vast  expenditure, 
and  before  one  Wave  has  spent  one  night 
In  the  new  facilities,  the  Navy  has  laid 
plans  to  remove  all  WA'VES  from  Baln- 
bridge training. 


the  new  training  center  which  is  required 
by  this  legislation.  I  also  believe  that  the 
callous  disregard  for  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
which  Is  reflected  In  the  Wave  barracks 
project  deserves  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  there 
are  no  amendments  to  be  proposed,  may 
we  have  the  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  17637)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SAI.TONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding    OfiBcer    appointed    Senators 

STENNIS.  PROXMIRE,  YARBOROUGH,  SYM- 
INGTON (ex  ofBcio) ,  and  Saitonstall  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Senate's  swift  ac- 
ceptance of  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations mesisure  rests  primarily 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  .  His  ar- 
ticulate, persuasive  presentation  joined 
with  his  strong  and  diligent  support 
made  prompt  and  efficient  Senate  ap- 
proval a  certainty.  This  .success  adds 
just  another  to  the  already  abundant 
list  of  achievements  compiled  by  Sen- 
ator Stennis. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  however,  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  many  Sen- 
ators Is  required  to  accomplish  success 
of  this  magnitude;  particularly  with  the 
smooth  order  displayed  on  the  passage 
of  this  measure.  I  wish,  therefore,  to 
extend  our  gratitude  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson],  and  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] .  These  three  Senators  and  others 
joined  with  their  typical  outstanding 
skill,  their  strong  advocacy  and  coopera- 
tion to  obtain  this  triumph. 

Moreover,  the  senior  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Morse]  is  to  be  commended  for 
again  applying  his  unmatched  capacities 
to  get  things  done  In  premier  fashion  by 
cooperating  fully  to  assure  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  measure  today.     And  to  the 


Senate,  finally,  goes  my  thanks  for  help- 
ing again  to  make  an  adjournment  sine 
die  still  possible. 


AMERICA'S     FAI£E     SUPPOSITIONS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  confesses  a  great  em- 
barrassment, due  to  a  slip-up  involving 
an  insertion  in  the  Record  that  I  offered, 
together  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
other  material,  last  May.  My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  the  fact  that  last 
May  when  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  several  items, 
one  of  those  items  either  was  not  in  the 
package  or  in  some  way  was  misplaced, 
and  never  got  to  the  printer. 

I  thought  all  the  time  that  it  was 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  will  show  that  I  praised 
highly  a  speech  that  was  made  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  on  Sunday.  May  8,  1966,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Vaughn,  on  the  subject 
"America's  False  Suppositions  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  Vaughn,  who.  we  all  know,  is  a 
very  brilliant  tele\ision  star  in  the  tele- 
vision program  "The  Man  from 
U.N.C.L.E.,"  has  for  a  long  time  spoken 
in  this  country  in  opposition  to  our  war 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

On  May  8,  1966,  I  introduced  Robert 
Vaughn  to  a  political  audience  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  he  made  what  I  think 
is  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  unsound  American  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  that  I  have  ever  read.  I 
praised  that  speech  highly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  months  ago. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Robert  Vaughn's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
America's  False  Sttppositions  in  Vietnam 
(A  speech  delivered  by  Robert  Vaughn,  on 
behalf   of   the   Democratic   nomination   of 
Howard    Morgan    for    U.S.    Senator    Irom 
Oregon,    Sunday,    May    8,    1966,    Portland. 
Oreg.) 

This  visit  to  Oregon  is  a  twice  blessed 
event  for  this  California  itinerant.  Initially, 
this  trip  to  your  beautiful  state  Is  my  first. 
and  the  wonders  of  stream  and  field,  of  tim- 
ber and  rye  gr;vss  are  all  I  had  anticipated. 
My  own  youth  was  spent  in  the  not  dissimilar 
topography  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is  always 
plea-sant  to  rekindle  the  images  of  boyhood. 
Second.  I  would  be  most  derelict  to  my  per- 
sonal credo  if  I  missed  the  opportunity  to 
share  the  dais  with  a  man  who  emerges  more 
clearly  each  day  as  the  conscience  of  the 
Republic  and  the  almost  total  monojxjllzer 
of  political  guts  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— Wayne  Morse. 

I  come  to  Portland  today  to  support  How- 
ard Morgan,  a  man  who  when  he  takes  his 
seat  in  the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body 
of  men.  can  be  entrtisted  to  give  his  untir- 
ing efforts  to  end  the  illegal.  Immoral,  bloody, 
dirty  war  In  Vietnam. 

Lecturing  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  for  Advanced  International  Studies, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Senator  VPilliam  Ptn-BRioHr  remarked, 
"Past  experience  provides  little  basis  for  con- 
fidence that  reason  can  prevail  In  an  atmos- 
phere  of   mounting  war   fever The 

longer  the  Vietnamese  war  goes  on  without 
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Today    we    are    ratlounllrlng    the    war    In 
Vietnam  bv  using  the  false  stipjjosltlons  al- 


If  they  looked  very  closely  they  could  find 
an  occasional  Communist. 


Fascist  Spain.    'We  cannot  prevent  the  spread 
of  Communism  by  sacrificing  the  principles 
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prospect  of  victory  or  negoilated  peace,  the 
war  fever  will  rlae,  hupea  wlU  gUe  vray  to 
fears  and  tolerance  and  freedom  will  give 
way  to  a  fal«e  and  strident  patrlotUm. 

Unless  the  Senate  Is  a  forum  for  challeng- 
ln(f  :^p  f»resldent.  Senator  Fulbrioht  eiald. 
"The  canipua«e  and  BtreeU  and  public 
squares  of  America  are  likely  to  become 
forumi   of  direct   and   disorderly  democracy. 

•Nor  should  the  Senate  allow  Itself  to  be 
easU."  swayed  by  executive  pleas  for  urgency 
and  unanimity,  or  by  allcgatloos  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  made  by  ofllclaU 
whose  concern  may  be  heightened  by  a  dis- 
taste for  crltlclim  directed  at  thenvselves  " 

Each  individual  Senator  must  decide 
whether  he  wl:l  express  his  views  about  the 
mdmmlstrallon  in  the  darkness  of  the  Senate 
cloakroom  or  In  the  harsh  glare  of  the  public 
forum  I  believe  Howard  Morgan  will  not 
stand  his  political  posture  In  a  Washington 
cloakroom. 

I  have  J'ost  returned  from  a  one  month 
tour  --f  T  countries  in  Europe.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  England.  Denmark  Sweden,  Finland 
and  Germany  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  students  and  cabinet  ministers,  workers 
and  artl.its.  and  without  exception  the  only 
question  poBetl  to  me  in  all  Instances  was 
when  are  we  going  to  stop  InUrfering  In 
Vietnam. 

Since  our  right  to  be  In  Vietnam.  »nd  our 
reasons  for  initially  Involving  ourselves  In 
this  tragic  Southeast  Asia  holocaust  and 
further,  our  objectives  In  remaining  there 
are  the  overriding  Issue  between  the  candi- 
dates in  this  primary,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  why  I  believe 
Howi\rd  Morgan  Is  the  man  to  represent  Ore- 
gon m  the  Pnlted  States  Senate  Let  us 
briefly  run  through  the  false  suppc^sltlons 
tendered  by  the  administration  to  support 
the  blunder  of  the  Vietnam  Involvement. 

1  The  United  States  has  a  ■rommltment" 
to  South  Vietnam  The  .Seato  Treaty  Is  the 
first  of  svindry  8upp<irtlves  to  the  alleged 
"commitment  ■'  The  treaty  was  signed  In 
Manila  In  1954.  after  the  Geneva  Confe-ence 
ended  the  Indo  China  Wir  I'  was  devised 
by  John  Poster  Dulles  and  based  on  'he  sup- 
position that  since  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated, the  Chinese  would  commit  aggression 
In  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  each  country  falling 
as  dr-imlnoa 

Although  7  Southeast  Asian  countries  were 
Invited  to  Join  the  pact,  only  3  showed  up. 
and  Bhortlv  thereafter  Pakistan  bowed  out 
leaving  only  Thailand  and  the  Philippines, 
who  were  dependent  on  United  States  suj  port 
In  the  first  place 

If  there  was  any  commitment  by  any  of 
the  SEATO  signatorlea  to  go  to  war  in  So  ith  - 
east  .\sia.  it  was  a  commitment  to  resist  ag- 
gression and  not  that  any  of  Its  individual 
members  should  butt  Into  somebody  eUes 
war  President  Elsenhower  made  no  com- 
mitment, to  a  land  war  In  Asia  Quite  the 
contrary  Elsenhower  along  with  Generals 
MacArthur.  Oavln,  Rldgway  and  Bradley, 
advised  wholeheartedly  against  such  action 

The  so-called  commitment  of  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  resolution  of  August  1964.  was  an  act 
of  Congress  out  of  respect  to  the  President, 
and  not  a  specific  authorization  for  a  full 
scale  land  war  Chairman  Ft^t-saioHT  has 
had  the  courage  to  admit  publicly  since  that 
time  that  he  deeply  regrcu  his  hasty  rubber- 
stamping  of   the  Tonkin   Resolution 

Eveu  If  there  were  a  commitment  made, 
and  there  .appears  no  record  of  such,  who  was 
It  made  to  The  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam'  Aa  E*T'jfessor  Hans  Morgenthau  re- 
minds us:  "Plrst  of  all  one  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  It  was  we  who  Installed 
the  first  government  In  Saigon,  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment "  We  created  South  Vietnam  where 
previously  there  had  only  been  Vietnam 
Thus  we  contracted  and  committed  with  our- 
selves 

2.  A  second  false  suppoeltlon  Is  Had  we 
not    Intervened     Vietnam    could    have   been 


another  appeasement  at  Munich  Nazism 
was  a  chanvinlstlc-mllltarlJtlc  system  headed 
by  a  madman.  When  the  military  power  of 
PBsclsm  was  crushed  and  Hitler  dispatched 
to  the  flamea  of  bis  bunker  the  system  was 
broken.  Communism  la  an  Ideology,  and 
that  is  not  something  you  can  shoot  with 
guns  or  burn  with  napalm.  Wars  of  "na- 
tional liberation"  are  inspired  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  socialism  and  when  people  reel  they 
can  get  some  decent  things  out  of  life.  food. 
Und.  housing,  education,  wealth,  by  strug- 
gling for  them  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
thwarted  by  threau  of  murder  with  military 
force.  The  Vietnamese  people  have  fought 
the  French.  Japaneae  and  Americans  for  30 
years  and  show  no  signs  of  giving  in  to- 
day. 

3  China  Is  the  real  enemy  and  If  the 
United  Statea  dldnt  wage  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  domino  theory  would  prevail  Instan- 
taneously Ctilna  has  not  one  soldier  out- 
side of  her  tMundarlea  Hanoi  has  bad  a 
Communist  Government  for  a  dozen  years 
and  China  has  not  taken  over.  The  Burma 
and  India  confrontations  with  China  were 
border  dlaputea  t>as«d  on  British  colonial 
maps  delineating  frontiers  Chiang  Kal  Shek 
openly  supported  Peking  in  itoe  border  dis- 
pute with  India  and  he  also  supported  the 
Chinese  occupation  of  Tibet.  When  Chiang 
was  ruler  of  China  he  talked  of  Tibet  as 
part  of  China  The  Rand  CorporaUon  study 
eiiUtled  China  Croeaes  the  Yalu "  defends 
China's  entry  into  the  Korean  War  as  a 
"rationally  motivated"  defense  of  Its  power 
plants  which  fed  electricity  to  the  Chinese 
factories  In  Manchuria.  Thus  the  record 
show*  no  ••aggreaslon"  of  any  kind  by  the 
Chineae  to  date  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
In  the  future  China  may  not  one  day  domi- 
nate Asia,  one  way  or  anotber.  In  the  mean- 
time. U  would  seem  reasonable  to  open  diplo- 
matic relations  with  this  •aggressor"  and 
thereby  give  the  United  Nations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  the  right  or  wrong  of  any 
future  Chinese  expansionism. 

4  North  Vietnam  Is  committing  aggresalon 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  New  Republic 
has  stated  editorially  that.  "Before  It  became 
necessary  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  clvU  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  American  military  men 
admitted  that  80  percent  of  the  Vletcong's 
weapons  were  unwittingly  supplied  by  the 
United  Statea  by  loss,  theft  or  sale  by  enter- 
prising South  Vietnamese.  Thus,  we  have 
the  suppoeltton  by  the  Administration  that 
the  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  an  effort  by 
North  Vietnam  to  oppress  the  free  people  of 
the  South.  The  evidence,  however,  tends  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Vletcong 
war  effort  began  as  a  rebellion  agalnat  an  op- 
pressive and  hated  government  in  Saigon. 
A  government  we  support  today  as  we  did 
when  we  Installed  Diem.  A  government 
whoee  Premier.  General  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
when  interviewed  by  the  London  Sunday  Mir- 
ror. July  4.  1965,  said.  •People  asked  me  who 
my  heroes  are  I  have  only  one  Hitler" 
That  Is  the  man  who  w.is  embraced  at  the 
Honolulu  Conference  as  the  leader  of  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

5  Lastly,  the  war  In  V^letnam  can  be  a 
limited  war.  As  each  day  passes  more  troops 
pour  into  this  ravaged  land.  Where  do  they 
come  from?  .^merlca,  with  only  the  most 
nominal  token  support  from  our  Allies  The 
B52s  dally  assault  the  North  and  Phantom 
4-F  American  Jets  at  speeds  of  1500  miles  an 
hour  engage  In  dogfights  thirty  miles  from 
the  Chineae  border 

Th«  slightest  miscalculation  at  speeds 
fwtce  the  rate  of  sound  can  send  the  air  war 
Into  the  Chineae  heavens  The  "hawks"  are 
advocating  "no  8anctuar>- "  for  Mlgs  who  may 
retreat  behind  the  Chinese  border,  which 
means  the  policy  of  "hot  pursuit"  may  see  us 
following  the  enemy  back  to  basea  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  And  as  Senator  Roantr 
KxNMCDT  luggMts  "no  sanctuary"  works  both 


ways.  Mlgs  returning  the  flgbt  can  pursue 
American  aircraft  to  7th  Fleet  points  of  em- 
barkation, plus  South  Into  Vietnam  and  West 
to  the  P.iclflc  And  if  provocation  becomes 
untenable  on  either  side,  war  with  China  will 
be  the  result.  And  no  one  can  foretell  ac- 
curately that  Russia  will  not  come  to  the 
defense  of  her  one  time  ally.  And  then  the 
final  solution -nuclear  genocide  of  the  hu- 
man race 

Although  the  grave  doubts  about  our  Viet- 
nam policy  raised  here  are  shared  by  Sena- 
tors, diplomats  and  scholars,  whose  experi- 
ence and  Judgment  entitle  them  to  our  seri- 
ous consideration  in  this  llfe-and-death  dis- 
cussion. Howard  Morgan's  opponent  acknowl- 
edges neither  doubt  nor  attention  to  their 
vlevre.  What  has  Howard  Morgan  said  about 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam? 

•The  record  has  persuawled  mc  that  our 
initial  involvement  In  a  land  war  In  South- 
east Asia  was  a  tragic  mlsi.ike. 

•I  shall  work  to  support  our  fighting  men 
with  everything  they  need  to  see  them 
through  this  ordeal  safely.  But  I  shall  also 
seek  and  use  every  responsible  means  of  dis- 
engaging them  hoMorably  from  a  land  wax 
in  Asia,  wlilch  General  Omar  Bradley  has  de- 
scribed as  'the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  time. 
In  the  wrong  place,  .igalnst  the  wrong  enemy  ' 

"If  our  Involvement  In  this  was  a  mistake, 
as  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was,  then  we  must 
recognize  that  In  military  affairs,  even  more 
urgently  than  In  the  affairs  of  business  ana 
government,  the  first  thing  to  do  with  a 
mistake  Is  to  liquidate  It  as  quickly  and 
honorably  as  i>osfilble.  And  the  second  thing 
to  do  Is  to  prevent  lt.s  repetition. 

We  have  been  engaged  for  twelve  yearn 
on  the  losing  side  of  a  dvil  war  affecting  all 
of  Vietnam  Will  we  now  also  fight  on  the 
losing  side  of  a  cUll  war  within  a  civil  war 
in  South  Vietnam?  Will  we  declare  war 
against  any  new  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam In  order  to  prevent  that  government 
from  asking  us  to  leave?  Or  will  we  simply 
escalate  the  war  Into  a  holocaust  with  Red 
China  m  order  to  mask  the  smaller  blunders 
we  have  already  made?  That  Is  exactly  what 
General  Ky  has  asked  us  to  do.'" 

What  changes  In  U.S.  policy  might  con- 
tribute to  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  Howard  Morgan  has  stated  that  he  sup- 
ports the  steps  outlined  by  Senator  J.  W 
Pi'LBRlOHT  to  try  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam 

1  "We  (must)  state  explicitly  and  forth- 
rtghtly  that  we  recognize  the  Vletcong  as  a 
belligerent  with  whom  we  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  peace,  and  further  that  we  will 
use  our  considerable  powers  of  persuasion  In 
Saigon  to  Induce  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
emment  which  has  said  It  will  not  negotiate 
with  the  Viet  Cong  to  change  Its  mind  and 
Indicate  Its  willingness  to  do  so." 

a.  •We  (must)  state  forthrlghtly  and  ex- 
plicitly In  advance  of  negotiations  that  we 
are  prepju'ed  to  conclude  a  peace  agree- 
ment providing  for  an  Internationally  super- 
vised election  to  determine  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  and.  further,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  outcome  of  such  an 
election,  whatever  that  outcome  might  be." 

3.  "We  (must)  use  all  available  channels 
to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  that,  whatever  the  future  po- 
litical complexion  of  Vietnam.  Communist 
or  non-Communist,  united  or  divided.  It  cin 
enjoy  a  secure  and  independent  existence 
and  normal  relations  with  the  United  States 
as  long  as  It  respects  the  Independence  of 
Its  neighbors  and  as  long  as  It  upholds  Its 
own  Independence  from  China." 

These  statements  by  Howard  Morgan  are 
my  reason  for  coming  to  Oregon  today  It 
Is  my  belief  that  we  cannot  stop  the  spread 
of  Communism  by  sacrificing  the  prlnclpl'S 
of  Democracy.  However,  this  Is  precisely 
what  was  done  when  Diem  supported  by  the 
United  States,  suppressed  the  free  election 
guaranteed  to  the  Vietnamese  people  by  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1864. 


Today  we  are  rationalising  the  war  In 
Vietnam  by  using  the  false  suppositions  al- 
ready outlined. 

I  submit  the  following  quote  on  the  ra- 
tionalization of  men  to  make  war. 

"The  loud  little  h.indful  will  shout  for 
war.  The  puppet  will  we.-irlly  and  cautiously 
protMt  at  first.  The  gre.it  mass  of  the  na- 
tion will  rub  Its  sleepy  eyes  and  will  try  to 
make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war.  And 
they  will  earnestly  and  Indignantly  say  It  Is 
unjust  and  dlshonor.tble  and  there  is  no 
need  for  war.  Then  the  few  will  shout  even 
louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side 
will  argue  and  reason  against  the  war  with 
speech  and  pen  and  at  first  »11I  get  a  hearing 
and  be  applauded.  But  It  w^lll  not  last  long. 
The  few  who  want  war  will  outshout  those 
who  want  peace.  And  presently  the  anti- 
war audience  will  thin  out  and  peace  will 
become  unpopular.  Before  long  you  will  see 
a  curious  thing  Anll-war  speakers  will  be 
stoned  from  the  platforms  and  free  speech 
will  be  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men, 
who  still  agree  with  the  speakers,  but  dare 
not  admit  It. 

'The  whole  nation,  pulpit  and  all  will 
lake  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  Itself  hoarse 
and  win  mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures 
to  open  his  mouth  for  pence.  Then  such 
shut  mouths  will  cease  to  open.  Next  the 
statesmen  will  Invent  cheap  lies,  putting 
the  blame  on  the  Nation  that  Is  to  be  at- 
tacked and  each  man  will  be  glad  of  these 
lies,  and  will  study  them,  because  they  soothe 
his  conscience.  And  thus  he  will,  by  and 
by.  convince  himself  that  the  war  Is  Just 
and  he  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep 
he  enjoys  by  his  self-deception." 

The  author  of  these  remarks  was  Mark 
Twain  and  they  are  applicable  to  all  nations, 
in  all  ages,  because  they  expose  the  rational- 
izations that  arc  Involved  In  the  use  of 
violence  to  achieve  peace. 

But  no  longer  Is  Justification  necessary 
for  war.  because  war.  Is  no  longer  Justi- 
fiable. Still,  men  continue  to  commit  acts 
of  atrocious  and  Inhuman  violence  to  their 
fellow  man  The  war  In  Vietnam  cannot 
be  rationalized  by  moral  men. 

We  are  all  nourished  from  childhood  on 
the  importance  of  the  vote,  the  significance 
of  tlie  secret  ballot  as  the  very  backbone  of 
our  heritage.  And  yet  many,  many  Amer- 
caiis  remember  devoting  themselves  tire- 
lessly In  1964  to  assure  the  deleat  of  a 
presidential  candidate  they  feared  because 
of  his  warlike  threats  and  promises. 

They  defeated  that  candidate  .  .  .  and 
■et  they  see  some  of  those  same  policies 
they  fought  In  effect  today. 

And  so  cynicism  appears  in  old  as  well  as 
young  .  .  and.  In  a  tradition  which  dates 
back  to  the  first  rumblings  of  freedom  in  this 
Nation,  the  disenchanted  turn  to  the  streets. 
The  "hawks"  among  us  would  exorcise 
this  disquieting  Image  .  .  .  particularly,  the 
legion  of  young  America  .  .  .  the  students 
suddenly  finding  It  neccssan,'  to  remind 
their  teachers  what  the  Constitution  means, 
what  the  American  tradition  of  peace  and 
Tiorallty  means  .  .  .  there  "hawks"  point 
Immediately  to  the  burning  of  draft  cards — 
nr  ir  truly  tragic  cases — the  burning  of 
sel! — and  fall  to  understand  the  reasons  be- 
hind these  misguided  protests.  They  shout 
these  acta  down  as  those  of  Conununlsts  and 
cowards. 

But  they  cannot  shout  down  the  thou- 
sands who  burn  nothing  .  .  .  but  march  in 
client  anguish  to  protest  burning 

At  the  end  of  a  year's  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  administration  looked 
out  on  the  front  pwrch  of  government  and 
found  Its  uneasy  chairs  uncomfortably 
crowded  with  people  bearing  signs:  signs 
caUing  for  an  end  to  the  war.  Signs  calling 
for  peace  talks.  Signs  caJUng  for  Immedi- 
ate withdrawal. 


If  they  looked  very  closely  they  could  find 
an  occasional  Communist. 

But  mostly  they  found  students. 

They  found  mothers  of  small  cliildren. 

And  veterans  of  one  or  even  two  wars  of 
the  last  three  decades;  ministers,  priests, 
rabbis,  veterans  of  Vietnam,  scientists,  doc- 
tors, writers,  teachers. 

They  found  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners. 

Not  much  farther  away — they  heard  the 
dissenting  voice  of  members  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  House,  local  Party  leaders,  respected 
political  commentators  in  the  national  press. 

All  applauding  efforts  toward  a  Great  So- 
ciety, but  mournfully  predicting  its  impend- 
ing atrophy  under  the  grinding  weight  of  a 
continuing — and  perhaps  pointless — war. 

On  Aug.  29,  1964,  while  campaigning  in 
Texas,  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
said,  "I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes 
with  bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain 
areas  that  I  think  would  escalate  the  war, 
and  result  in  our  committing  a  good  many 
American  boys  to  fighting  a  war  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to 
help  protect  their  own  land." 

I  have  never  doubted  ...  I  do  not  think 
that  any  but  the  most  irrational  radical  has 
ever  doubted  .  .  .  that  President  Jolmson 
does  indeed  want  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 
in  peace  and  mutual  respect.  And  I'm  sure 
it  seems  to  him  that  escalation  has  grown 
step  by  inexorable  step  in  spite  of  his  most 
sincere  efforts  to  arrest  that  growth. 

John  F.  Kennedy  also  Inherited  tlie  legacy 
of  the  Vietnam  problem.  I  quote  his  biog- 
rapher, aide  and  friend — Ted  Sorensen: 

"He  neither  permitted  the  war's  escalation 
Into  a  general  war  nor  bargained  away  Viet- 
nam's security  at  the  conference  table,  de- 
spite being  pressed  along  both  lines  by  those 
impatient   to   win   or   withdraw." 

Two  months  before  his  assassination  In 
September,  1963,  President  Kennedy  said  in 
a  television  Interview: 

"They  (the  South  Vietnamese) — are  the 
ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose  it.  We  can  help 
them,  we  can  give  them  equipment.  We 
can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers,  but 
they  have  to  win  it,  the  people  of  Vietnam." 

I  believe  what  John  Kennedy  said  .  .  . 

And  I  believe  .  .  .  and  support  .  .  .  his 
Insistence  that  South  Vietnam's  security  can- 
not be  bargained  away  at  the  conference 
table. 

I  believe  the  concept  that  we  cannot  aban- 
don Asia  to  Communism,  is  false,  because 
by  inference  It  Implies  that  Asia  is  ours  to 
abandon. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  this  great 
nation  losing  face  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  retiring  from  an  untenable  situation,  Is 
false.  Our  older  brothers,  Britain  and  France 
retired  from  untenable  situations  and  gained 
the  gratitude  of  the  world. 

And  I  believe  that  if  the  face  of  this  great 
republic  was  lost,  that  loss  Is  of  no  con- 
sequence, U  It  ends  the  slaughter  in  South- 
east Asia! 

I  believe  that  the  killing  must  stop.  'When 
that  occurs,  we  must  then  sit  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  representatives  of  the 
South  'Vietnam  revolution,  and  of  Hanoi 
and  Salmon  and  assure  the  free  elections  that 
the  Vietnamese  were  promised  at  Geneva  In 
1954,  and  have  never  experienced. 

And  I  think  we  must  assure  the  freedom  of 
those  elections  .  .  .  not  assure  our  own 
victory,  for  that  would  be  a  denial  of  all  our 
Constitution  stands  for.  I  believe  we  must 
take  that  gamble,  steadied  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  Communist  government  ever 
has  come  Into  power  through  elections. 

And  If  we  gamble  and  lose,  if  South  Viet- 
nam should  prove  to  be  the  first  freely  elect- 
ed Communist  government  In  the  world 
.  .  .  then  we  must  learn  to  live  with  that 
government,  as  we  have  learned  to  live  with 
Communist  Russia,  Racist  South  Africa,  and 


Fascist  Spain.  We  cannot  prevent  the  spread 
of  Communism  by  sacrificing  the  principles 
of  Democracy. 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  learn  to 
live  with  us;  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  we  cannot  choo5:e  to  do  le^s  In  return. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  in  time  of  domestic 
chaos  President  Roo?evelt  said: 

••So  first  of  all  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself  ,  .  ." 

Today,  ...  in  time  of  International  chaos 
we  are  conditioned  by  fear.  We  have  come 
to  fei^.r  the  Red  Menace  abroad  .  .  .  and 
Creeping  Socialism  at  home.  To  fear  a  tiny 
island  90  miles  off  our  .rhores  .  .  .  and  to  fear 
a  revolutionary  army  fighting  on  its  own 
ground  in  Southeast  Asia,  thousands  of  miles 
from  our  shores  ...  to  fear  the  student  pro- 
test marches  that  might  be  encouraging  the 
enemy  ...  to  fear  the  h.andf  ul  of  aging  Marx- 
ist who  seek  their  lost  and  futile  youth  in 
the  student  protests  of  today  ...  to  fear  the 
moral  breakdown  of  the  new  generation; 
that  generation  born  after  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  That  generation  that  reached  the 
age  of  reason  only  to  find  their  fathers  had 
lost  the  capacity  to  reason.  That  genera- 
tion, that  understands  only  that  those  who 
preceded  ihem  have  made  it  possible  lor  their 
generation  to  be  the  last. 

To  Senator  Morse  and  Howard  Morgan  and 
to  you  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  to  your 
elected  representatives  in  the  world's  greatest 
Congress  of  free  men  I  respectfully  submit 
these  tlioughts. 

Let  us  not  fear  the  truth.  Let  us.  as 
civilized  men.  recognize  that,  if  not  all,  at 
least  many  of  our  actions  and  the  actions 
of  our  enemies  are  conditioned  by  fear.  Let 
us,  through  our  rea-son,  attempt  to  under- 
st.md  that  fear — theirs  and  ours. 

I    leave    you    today    with    a    solemn    hope 
and  an  urgent  faith  that  the  moral  people 
of  Oregon  will  nominate  Howard  Morgan  as 
the  Democratic  choice  for  Senator. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  said : 

"I  believe  this  wc.r  must  'oe  ended  and 
ended  now.  by  iiegoti.itlons.  TTie  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  Senator 
FVlbright.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  ha-.e  outlined  the  ways 
In  which  this  can  be  done  with  honor  ana 
credit  to  the  United  States,  and  I  favor  their' 
suggestions." 

"Tlie  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  is  our  only 
hope  m  this  desperate  situation.  We  need 
more  voices  of  sanity  and  fewer  presidential 
parrots  and  rubber-stamps.  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  need  more  pressure  trom 
the  Senate,  under  the  advise  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  if  the  President 
Is  to  be  persuaded  to  seek  and  use  all  re- 
sponsible and  honorable  means  to  extricate 
this  nation  from  the  bottomless  morass  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  And  time  is 
running  dangerously  short." 

Edmund  Burke  remarked.  "All  that  Is 
necessary  for  evil  to  triumph  is  the  silence 
of  good  men." 

If  immorality  is  synonomous  with  evil,  the 
moral  people  of  this  state  can  rest  assured 
that  good  men  such  as  Wayne  Morse  and 
How.ird  Morgan  will  not  be  known  in  the 
hi.story  books  as  the  U.S.  Senators  who  re- 
mained silent  while  Immorality  triumphed  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  needs 
to  add  ver>-  little  to  what  I  have  previ- 
ou.sly  said  about  Robert  Vaughn  to  know 
that  this  television  star  is  a  keen  scholar. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  completing  his 
work  for  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
dealing  with  political  science.  He  is  a 
man  of  keen  intellect  and  is  a  student  of 
remarkable  depth. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  on  various  occasions  in  this 
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country  m  the  two  of  us  have  expressed 
the  dlssenUng  point  of  view  In  regard  to 
the  American  foreign  policy  In  southeast 
AxIa 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  have 
been  laborlnii  luider  the  Impression  tim: 
I  had  previously  introduced  the  speech, 
and  I  have  explained  to  those  who  are 
Interested  In  hav.nj?  me  Introduce  the 
speech  In  the  Rkcord  what  has  happened 


SETTLEMENT  OP  INVESTNCENT  DIS- 
PUTE IN  IRAN 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  was  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  later  before  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Joined 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Dirksen' 
In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Iranian  Oovernment  had  followed  an  un- 
fair course  of  action  in  connection  with 
a  lumber  mill  in  Iran  that  had  been 
built  in  the  first  instance  by  an  American 
company  at  the  request  of  the  Iranian 
Oovernment 

The  Iranians  sought  to  operate  the 
mill.  They  were  not  successful  The 
American  company  was  called  in  to 
operate  the  mill  Thev  made  It  a  suc- 
cess, and  then  the  Iranian  Oovernment 
proceeded  to  expropriate  it 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dihk- 
SEN'  and  I  50UKht  to  have  an  amend- 
ment added  to  the  bill  that  would  make 
very  clear  that  this  Oovernment  would 
not  look  with  favor  upon  the  granting  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  Iranian  Govemn  ent  If 
It  was  eolng  to  follow  that  coi  rse  of 
action  toward  American  Investo's  In 
fact,  the  Iranian  Oovernment  sent  their 
troops  In  to  take  over  the  mill 

There  was.  of  course,  strong  support 
for  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
tht'  House  side 

The  committee  report  of  the  conferees 
contained  language,  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  Joined  In  drafting 
with  our  House  colleagues,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Iranian  Oovernment  to 
our  great  concern 

At  the  time  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  was  being  considered, 
the  attenUon  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  directed  to  the  situation 
In  Iran  r>-:ati:ig  to  a  dispute  t)etween  the 
Iranian  0«ivemment  and  an  .American 
lnvesi*ir  B^Jth  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  saw  to  it  that  our  Appropriations 
Commute*'  was  apprised  of  the  fact,^ 

This  pau-tlcuiar  dispute  was  the  .sub- 
ject of  concern  to  many  Senators  and 
was  discussed  at  length  in  July  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  authorization  for  the  For- 
eign AssLstance  Act  of  1966 

As  a  result  of  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  amendment  to  the  authorization 
bill  was  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
mirwrlty  leader  IMr.  Dirxs«n  :  was 
adopted  However,  when  the  conference 
report  for  the  authorization  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  month,  the 
Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
upon  the  under  standi  rig  that  this  par- 
ticular dispute  m  Lran  was  uearmg  set- 
tlement. 


It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that,  in  fact,  this  dispute  has  been  set- 
tled In  a  reasonable  manner  I  believe 
that  when  disputes  such  as  this  are  set- 
tled on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis.  It  can 
only  lead  U)  a  better  understanding  and 
relation.s  between  .such  countries  and  the 
UnlU'd  Stales  In  my  opinion,  this  ac- 
tion by  responsible  Iranian  Oovernment 
officials  will  certainly  promote  increased 
confidence  by  American  and  other  in- 
vestors in  Iran  and  will  certainly  en- 
hance the  efforts  made  by  Iran  In  pro- 
moting its  economic  development 

The  Iranian  otHcials  are  deserving  of 
great  commendation  from  the  Senate 

The  Iranian  Oovernment  officials  have 
created  a  much  better  understanding  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Omted  SUtes  by  their  fairness,  their 
reasonableness,  and  their  expedition  in 
settling  this  case  at  such  an  early  date 
following  Its  discussion  within  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  commend  them  ver>' 
highly. 

THE  COMINO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DEBATE 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Prof. 
Merton  C.  Bernstein,  which  appeared  in 
the  September-October  issue  of  Clial- 
lenge.  a  magazine  of  economic  affairs. 
It  18  entitled.  "The  Coming  Social  Se- 
curity Debate."  and  it  deals  with  the 
problem  of  financing  social  security  bene- 
fits out  of  social  security  taxes 

Professor  Bernstein,  who  was  my  legis- 
lative assistant  for  several  years  and  now 
Is  professor  of  law  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, has  lonK  been  an  expert  In  the 
field  of  pension  funds  and  social  security 
He  describes  the  rising  need  for  Improved 
benefits,  and  the  growing  dlfBculty  In 
paying  for  them  out  of  social  security 
taxes,  a  subject  that  Is  of  interest  and 
concern  to  many  In  Congress  and  has 
been  of  concern  to  us  for  many  years. 

I  recommend  his  article,  because  I  con- 
sider It  to  be  a  very  scholarly  one  and 
one  that  is  bound  to  be  a  help  to  us  in 
our  legislative  work  In  the  years  ahead 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Tk«   CoMiNii   swxtAi.   btct-arrT   DcBikre 

I  By  Merton  C    B«mJtelni 
iNfrr* — Merton  C    Bem»teln.  Professor  of 
Ijvw.  Ohio  8t*t«  Unlverjlty.  wrou-     The  Fii- 
ture  of  Private  Pen«lon»  "  ) 

When  l<ui*.  »prlng  the  President  ordered 
HKW  Secreuiry  John  0»rdner  to  formulate 
propo«Al»  to  Increase  9ocJ»l  Security  t>enent» 
for  Congre««»onal  oonelderatlon  In  1967,  he 
provided  the  eetttng  for  »  major  policy  de- 
bat*  The  key  laeuea  are  how  laj-ge  beneflu 
ahould  bo.  whether  general  tJix  revenue* 
thould  b«  tapped  to  pay  for  them,  and  at 
what  r»t«  and  Uirough  what  devices  beneflta 
ihouid  reflect  change*  In  ibe  coat  of  UTlng 
xad  the  general  ctendard  of  living 

At  the  »ery  outaet.  we  must  understand 
where  we  are  and  how  we  got  here  The  old 
a«e  loBurance  prtigram  waa  eetablUhed  in 
1935  by  Title  II  of  Uie  Social  Security  Act 
Thla  pro-am  and  its  lucceaaors  have  been 
luiown  aa  Social  Security,"  while  leas  broad- 
ly aupported  UUes  have  been  known  by  their 
more  explicit  deecrtptlona.  euch  as  Old  Age 
AnUtAOCe  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Cblldren. 


PVom  the  flrat  the  basic  acheme  of  Soc'.nl 
Security  haa  limited  benetlta  Uri  Indlvldu^Ui 
who  "earn"  them  by  worlclng  In  "covered 
employment"  subject  to  a  payroll  lax.  paid 
equally  by  employer  and  employee,  with  bon- 
eflU  Increasing  (up  to  a  maximum)  as  cov- 
ered  wages  Increased  The  1935  Act  limited 
eligibility  to  workers  who  retired  at  age  65 
after  substanUal  amounts  of  covered  work 
and  contributions"  (payroll  taxes).  Bene- 
flta derived  wholly  from  the  t.ixes  accumu- 
lated, with  administrative  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  the  intereat  earned  by  the  fund.  The  t;a 
began  in  1936.  but  benefits  were  not  to  be 
paid  until  sever.il  years  later  Ruughly  hi%\; 
of  the  jobs  in  the  nation  were  "covered." 

Even  before  beneflU  became  payable,  pr  . 
found  changes  were  made  Most  Importantly 
benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors — wid- 
ows, children  and  parents — of  "Insured" 
workers  were  added,  thereby  emphasizing  the 
"aoclal"  nature  of  U\e  program  Most  of  tlie 
money  to  pay  the  additional  benefits  carae 
from  scaling  down  the  amounts  payable  to 
those  who  had  paid  more  into  the  fund  and 
by  eliminating  the  guarantee  that  all  ci.i.- 
trlbutors  would  get  t>ack  no  less  than  tlif\ 
had  put  In 

Wartime  high  employment  and  the  low- 
level  of  benefits  put  Social  Security  Into  '.'.r- 
tual  hlbernaUon  until  the  mid- 1940s.  In  the 
late  19408  proposals  for  Improvements  became 
entangled  with  the  controversy  over  prop<.s- 
als  for  adding  medical  care;  t>oth  failed  to- 
gether In  this  postwar  setting  the  stronger 
unions  won  private  pension  plans  for  their 
members,  largely  because  of  the  inadequ.ioy 
of  the  public  program 

But  starting  In  1950.  Social  Security  ex- 
panded at  a  rapid  pace.  By  1955  coverage 
was  close  to  universal  with  the  addition  of 
the  self-employed,  farmers  and  farm  em- 
ployees with  substantial  wages,  and  m>6t 
employees  of  public  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions Benefits— now  based  upon  the  aver- 
age  of  covered  earnings  (rather  than  the 
totals  paid  lnt<)  the  system  i— were  in- 
creased radically  In  1950.  Thereafter  the 
Social  Security  tax  base  was  raised  from 
the  original  W.OOC  to  »3  600,  and  then  In 
1958  to  M.800.  and  In  1965  to  «6.600  Bene- 
fits for  higher  wage  employees  Increased  at- 
cordlngiy  Larger  percentages  of  the  "pr. 
mary  Insurance  amount"  were  made  payat;. 
to  dependent  survivors  Limits  upon  re 
tlrees'  earnings  were  eased,  thereby  en- 
abling many  more  to  qualify  for  prograir. 
benefits 

In  1966  beneflta  were  extended  to  those 
over  SO  with  permanent  and  total  disabil- 
ities—  and  later  the  age  60  limitation  wii 
removed  Retirement  age  for  working 
women  and  t>€neQt  eltgtbUlty  for  dependent 
wives  was  lowered  to  age  62 — then  to  60 
for  widows  Age  62  became  retirement  i\ge 
for  men  as  well  While  the  benefits  for 
those  retiring  before  age  65  were  scaled 
down  accordingly,  they  added  an  additional 
financial  burden  to  the  system.  The  most 
dramatic  and  hard-fought  expansion  of  ttie 
program  came  with  the  addition  of  Medi- 
care last  year. 

Even  after  a  decade  and  a  half  of  rapid 
and  profound  liberalization.  Social  Secu- 
rity tieneflto  fall  dismally  short  of  the  need* 
of  the  elderly  for  whom  It  is  either  the 
principal  or  sole  source  of  support.  De- 
spite a  seven  per  cent  Increase  voted  In 
1965.  the  cash  benefits  avaUable  to  retirees 
dependents  and  survivors  remain  meager 
Of  the  approximately  21  million  Individ- 
uals who  monthly  receive  Social  Security 
cash  beneftU.  only  slightly  more  than  UM 
are  retired  workers— 112  million.  Their 
benefiu  average  Just  under  $85  a  month  - 
a  grand  total  of  »1.020  a  year:  newlv  re- 
tired workers  have  a  higher  average.  %9f>  a 
month,  reflecting  the  higher  wages  of  re- 
cent years  But  almost  half  the  men  re- 
tiring   today    do    bo    before    age    65.   and    as 


a  result,  have  permanently  reduced  bene- 
fiis.  averaging  »78  as  compared  with  $107 
for  those  retiring  at  65  or  over. 

Most  retirees  have  a  dependent  wife  who. 
If  62  or  over,  also  Is  entitled  to  a  benefit 
equal  to  half  the  retiree's  primary  insurance 
amount  As  a  result,  a  worker  who  earns 
the  national  average  of  tS.eOO  a  year  will 
have  a  Social  Security  benefit  (with  hlB 
wife's)  of  about  •225  a  month — or  60  per 
cent  of  his  former  cash  wages.  SlmUarly, 
an  employee  earning  Just  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage — or  »2.600  If  fully  employed — 
will  have  a  couple's  benefit  of  $140  ($1,680  a 
year)  replacing  about  two- thirds  of  bU 
former  cash  wage 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  fact  that  theee 
earnings  fall  below  the  1959  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics"  budget  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living  ($3,000  for  a  family,  $1,800  for  an  In- 
dividual), It  must  be  rememt>ered  that  sig- 
nificant noncash  fringe  benefits,  once  avail- 
able,  also  cease  at  retirement.  Even  more 
importantly,  for  millions  of  families  a  fairly 
decent  standard  of  living  Is  asstxred  only  be- 
cause they  have  more  than  one  wage  econer. 
If  total  family  income  Is  put  Into  the  equa- 
tion. Social  Security  beneflta  replace  a  «ub- 
stantlally  smaller  fraction  of  preretirement 
income. 
Clearly,  the  worst  off  are  over  two  million 
elderly"  widows.  The  older  the  widow,  the 
less  adequate  her  cash  Income  Is,  because 
her  Social  Security  benefits,  and  any  other 
inconie  sources,  are  based  on  earlier  periods 
when  Income  and  prices  were  lower.  Her 
benefit  averages  Just  under  $74  a  month,  or 
less  than  $900  a  year. 

But  Social  Security  seeks  to  help  not  only 
the  elderly.  In  addition  to  roughly  1.7  mil- 
lion individuals  under  65  receiving  beneflta 
under  the  disability  program,  almoet  500,000 
•young"  widows  (under  65)  and  2.5  million 
children  of  deceased  workers  participate. 
The  widows  (eligible  only  If  they  have  minor 
children  I  obtain  an  average  of  $65  a  month, 
and  the  children  receive  $61— or  $2,250  a  year 
for  a  widow  with  two  minor  children. 

A  reasonable  goal  for  pensioners  would  be 
the  maintenance  of  preretirement  living 
standards — up  to  the  level  of  moderate  com- 
fort Certainly  some  amenities  and  Inde- 
pendence should  be  assured.  Yet  all  of  our 
incime  sutwtltute  programs  (for  unemploy- 
ment work-related  Injury,  sick  benefits  and 
retirement  I  demote  the  victim  financially. 
For  those  possibly  capable  Of  significant 
work,  such  a  policy  may  be  warranted  as  an 
Incentive  against  malingering.  But  for  re- 
tirees (and  the  totally  disabled)  who  cannot 
work  or  are  not  wanted,  that  excuse  for  re- 
ducing living  standards  disappears. 

In  my  Judgment,  private  pensions,  as 
presently  designed,  will  aid  prlmarUy  upper 
mcome  groups  and  a  minority  of  workers  In 
manufacturing,  utliiUee,  transportation  and 
mining  who  meet  stringent  eligibility  condi- 
tions For  some  800.000.  the  means-test- 
based  Old  Age  Assistance  provides  a  supple- 
ment. Hence.  SocliU  Security  now  Is,  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future  will  be,  the  prin- 
cipal or  sole  Income  for  most  retirees.  What, 
ilien.  is  its  potential? 

For  three  decades  Social  Security  benefits 
have  been  paid  entirely  by  the  taxes  equally 
shared  by  employer  and  employee.  As  the 
orlelnal  $3,000  tax  base  was  raised  to  the 
current  $6,600.  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee tax  rate  rose  from  one  per  cent  to 
the  current  8  40  p>er  cent  (including  the  tax 
for  health  insurance)  The  self-employed 
pay  one  and  one-half  times  the  employee 
rate— or  three-fourths  of  the  combined  em- 
ployer-employee rate 

Under  the  present  law.  the  taxable  base  at 
16.600  Is  not  due  for  any  change,  but  the 
combined  tax  rate  Is  slated  for  several  In- 
creases, 98  per  cent  for  1969-72,  10.8  per 
cent  for  1973-75  and  three  more  boosts  up  to 
113  per  cent  in  1987 — all  to  pay  for  the  pres- 
ent schedule  of  benefits  only. 


This  uniform  rate  Is  decidedly  regressive — 
the  higher  one's  Income,  the  lower  Is  the 
percentage  taken  by  the  tax.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  Is  (rflset  by  the  benefit  formula 
weighted  In  favor  of  those  with  lower  earn- 
ings. 

Until  1966  beneflta  were  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 58.86  per  cent  of  the  first  $110  of  the 
retiree's  average  monthly  wage — and  21,4 
per  cent  of  the  remainder  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum creditable  wage  of  $400  a  month.  With 
the  new  higher  creditable  maxlmimi  wage 
of  $6,600,  the  formula  applied  to  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage  became  62.97  per  cent  of 
the  first  $110,  22.9  per  cent  of  the  next  $290 
(that  Is,  up  to  old  maxim tim  of  $400)  and 
21.4  j>er  cent  of  the  remainder  (up  to  $550) . 
ITie  new  formtila  gives  additional  weight  to 
lower  wages — but  It  enables  higher  wage 
earners  to  secure  substantially  larger  bene- 
fits replacing  a  larger  portion  of  preretire- 
ment earnings  (thereby  reducing  the  coun- 
terregresslve  force  of  the  benefit  formula). 
The  new  higher  creditable  earnings  will 
slowly  boost  benefits  as  years  of  earnings 
over  $4,800  are  added.  However,  this  in- 
crease of  benefits,  which  will  Improve  the 
lamentable  averages  already  described,  will 
not  significantly  ameliorate  the  lot  of  lower 
paid  workers,  their  dependents  and — most 
needy  of  all — their  survivors.  And  at  no 
level  would  Social  Security  benefits  enable 
a  retiree  and  his  wife — and  later  his  widow — 
to  avoid  serious  reduction  In  the  standard 
of  living  they  achieved  while  working. 

If  the  traditional  method  of  financing  So- 
cial Security  solely  by  payroll  taxes  on  the 
"insured"  Is  maintained,  benefit  Improve- 
ments must  be  accompanied  by  raises  In 
either  tax  rates,  taxable  earnings,  or  t>oth. 
But,  I  suggest  that  any  boost  over  the  rates 
already  scheduled  would  place  an  uncon- 
scionable burden  upon  lower  paid  workers. 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  working  wives  of  low-paid 
workers  whose  own  earnings  also  are  low 
would  have  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  the 
larger  taxes  subtracted  from  their  pay  (typi- 
cally the  wife's  benefit  exceeds  the  benefit 
her  own  earnings  confer) . 

An  increase  in  taxable  earnings  would  au- 
tomatically earmark  a  large  p>ortlon  of  the 
additional  revenues  for  higher  paid  em- 
ployees— those  with  annual  earnings  over 
$6,600,  well  above  the  national  average. 
Assuming  that  a  tax  rate  boost  Is  out  of 
the  question,  removing  all  limits  upon  tax- 
able earnings  (a  move  hardly  to  be  taken 
In  one  leap)  would.  In  any  event,  finance 
only  a  seven  per  cent  benefit  increase — a 
mere  patch  on  the  needs  of  retirees. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  crucial  Issue  upon 
which  the  future  shape  of  Social  Security 
benefits  depends:  should  general  Treasury 
funds — derived  mainly  from  the  personal 
and  corporate  income  tax — supplement  the 
payroll  tax  to  help  pay  more  adequate  bene- 
fits? 

Annual  benefit  payments  now  total  $16.8 
bllliCMi — and  are  growing  steadily  because 
of  additional  retirees.  A  benefit  Increase  of 
about  50  per  cent — not  a  great  deal  In  terms 
of  Individual  benefits  and  needs,  and  modest 
In  comparison  to  Senator  Robebt  Kennedy's 
proposal  for  doubling  them — would  require 
roughly  $8.4  billion  a  year  from  general 
Treasury  fimds  immediately  and  much 
larger  amounts  In  coming  years.  But  the 
cost  of  Vietnam,  which  may  well  exceed  the 
currently  expected  rate  of  $25  billion  a  year, 
makes  such  a  radical  change  unlikely. 

Even  more  unlikely  Is  federal  deficit  spend- 
ing to  finance  immediate  Improvements  In 
benefits,  unless  the  war  ends  and  a  large 
Injection  of  purchasing  power  were  quickly 
z>eed«d  to  <^B«t  reduced  military  expendi- 
ttirco  a  oonaummation  doubly  to  i>e  wished. 
But  wheth^  such  a  program  would  be  politi- 
cally preferatd*  to  a  tax  cut  seems  question- 
able. 


In  all  likelihood  the  Issue  would  not  be 
poeed  as  so  unpalatable  an  either/or  proposi- 
tion; some  part  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
tax  cut  might  be  devoted  to  boosting  Social 
Security  benefits.  This  nUght  have  sufflcien* 
support  from  the  more  than  19  million  citi- 
zens over  65,  several  million  more  on  the 
verge,  and  the  many  millions  of  other  adults 
with  some  resjxjnslljUlty  for  the  support  of 
older  citizens,  so  long  as  others  "got  theirs" 
too  in  the  form  of  a  tax  cut. 

Even  if  funds  can  be  found  for  Increasing 
t>enefite,  other  difficulties  remain.  Because 
of  the  time-honored  "insurance  principle," 
employee  rights  to  benefits  have  been  re- 
garded as  "earned."  The  program  thus  en- 
Joys  great  popularity  with  recipients,  and 
suffers  no  connotation  as  a  government 
handout.  This  has  enabled  Oongrees  to  be 
repeatedly  generous  in  voting  ImprovementB. 
Such  popiUartty  has  not  been  enjoyed  by 
the  meejis-teet-based  Old  Age  Assistance 
among  either  recipients,  taxpayers  or  legis- 
lators. Moreover,  a  large  infusion  of  general 
revenues  would  blur  the  distinctions  between 
Social  Security  and  OAA,  which  some  may 
find  a  convenient  step  toward  a  guaranteed 
income  for  the  elderly.  How  large  a  federal 
contribution  would  destroy  the  t)eUef  of 
lieneficlarlee.  the  general  taxpayer  and  legis- 
lators that  benefits  are  "earned"  cannot  be 
foreseen. 

There  are  several  arguments  for  using  gen- 
eral revenues.  The  first  and  foremost  Is  that 
without  them  benefits  must  remain  inade- 
quate. Demands  for  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion In  the  Medicare  program  will  Inten- 
sify this  reason.  Second  the  nation  owes  the 
retired  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  their 
p;i6t  efforts  In  helping  to  build  our  present 
economy.  Third,  the  payroll  tax  is  regressive 
and  should  be  offset  by  an  inftislon  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenues  collected  under  more  or 
less  progressive  rates.  Fourth,  most  of  those 
who  have  already  retired  have  received  bene- 
fits which  their  contributions  did  not  pay  for. 
Since  this  was  done  as  a  matter  of  social 
policy,  the  cost  of  such  windfall  payments 
should  be  borne  by  the  entire  taxpaying 
population  and  not  saddled  on  only  Social 
Security  taxpayers. 

We  have  already  seen  several  "precedents" 
wlilch  have  brought  remarkably  little  criti- 
cism. The  Medicare  law  confers  ita  benefits 
upon  some  three  million  older  persons  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  Social  Security  bene- 
fits; they  are  to  be  paid  from  general  Treas- 
ury funds.  The  1966  Prouty  amendment 
grants  small  monthly  cash  payments,  nomi- 
nally under  the  Social  Security  system,  but 
paid  in  large  measure  by  general  funds,  to 
those  over  age  72  who  are  without  the  req- 
uisite credits. 

While  these  measures  are  small  steps,  they 
indicate  that  Congress  wants  to  put  cash 
into  the  hands  of  the  elderly  and  will  not  be 
deterred  by  theoretical  consideration*. 
Whether  this  enthusiasm  would  extend  to 
appropriating  the  billions  of  dollars  needed 
to  raise  benefits  sharply  from  sub-subsistence 
levels  Is  another  matter.  Social  Security, 
originally  devised  to  ameliorate  i>enury.  Is 
becoming  a  program  to  sustain  middle-class 
standards  of  living,  as  passage  of  Medicare 
attests.  This  emerging  role  vrill  add  support 
for  general  revenue  financing. 

F»ropo6als  for  some  contribution  from  gen- 
eral revenues  were  made  by  the  1935  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security  and  almost 
every  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  since 
(the  latest  proposal  in  1965.  limited  to  pay- 
ing for  Medicare  benefits  for  those  already 
retired,  would  lend  little  direct  support  to 
an  ambitious  i>rogram  of  supplementation). 
That  such  recommendations  have  yet  to  be 
adopted  testifies  to  their  political  difficulty. 
Several  European  countries  lace  their  so- 
cial Insurance  programs  with  generous  doses 
of  general  funds;  but  we  have  seldom  taken 
our  cue  from  those  systems,  and  their  exam- 
ple would  be  of  little  help  to  proponents.    1 
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Uctober  lo,  lUfit; 


Buapect  that  mo«t  payroll  tAX  ifvuicea  wUl 
be  piMauated  before  a  resort  to  general  reve- 
nues la  attempted 

High  on  the  a«en<l»  of  Social  Security 
reform  will  be  proponaU  for  ln*urln«  lh»t 
benertta  keep  pare  with  increajsea  In  c<»t  of 
Uvtin  r  more  iunbltlo»«8ly.  Improved  living 
standards 

The  present  method  of  computing  benefiu 
links  them  to  earnings  dec««lM  preceding 
retirt-ment  before  cash  wages  were  incre»i»«d 
by  rising  productivity  and  constant  inflation 
At  retirement,  the  benefits — although  re- 
lated to  earnings — are  not  keyed  to  the  costs 
or  standard  of  living  tBtunedlately  before  re- 
tirement In  addl'-lon.  past  limitations  upon 
credi'able  earnir.gs  mcre«s«  the  disparity 
betwea  recent  earned  Income  itnd  benefits 
The  1968  amendment  providing  for  an 
acrosa-the-board  seven  per  cent  Increase  was 
the  first  general  increase  since  19S«.  neither 
It  nor  Its  1954  predecessor  fully  equaled  the 
price  inflation  that  had  occurred  since  the 
prior  increase  This  has  given  rise  to  pro- 
posals f  >r  automatic  Increases  In  benefits 
keyed  to  the  cost  of  living  Index,  as  with  the 
col'.tK-tlvely  bargained  escalator  clauses  which 
became  so  popular  during  and  after  World 
War  II. 

One  objection  Is  Uvat  the  index  does  not 
reflect  the  differing  cost  composltlnn  of  an 
older  person's  budget.  Por  example,  the  gen- 
eral -onsumer  index  gives  little  weight  to 
drugs,  which  take  so  large  a  p<:'rtlon  of  a  pen- 
sioner s  income  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  understates  the  Impact 
of  many  price  increases  upon  the  elderly 
An  obvious  counter-argument  Is  that  several 
of  the  other  program  improvements,  espe- 
cially Medicare,  help  compensate  tor  the  lag 
in  cash  benefits 

A  case  can  also  be  made  for  tying  benefits 
to  an  Index  reflecting  Lmprovements  Ui  the 
general  advance  of  the  economy.  After  all, 
retirees  contributed  to  It  In  earlier  days  and 
helped  make  it  what  It  has  tjecome.  Several 
European  public  and  private  retirement  pro- 
grams do  adjust  beneflts  In  this  manner  for 
that  v*Ty  reison  But  It  Is  ni'>re  costly  than 
the  cost  of  living  method  and  would  sub- 
tract Just  that  much  more  from  the  Income 
of  th  se  still  employed 

Implicit  In  the  argument  for  either  device 
is  that  an  automaUc  beneflt  Increase  provi- 
sion would  have  enabled  benefits  to  keep 
pace  with  costs  and  that  only  an  Insensitive 
Congress  unfeelingly  prevented  such  a  wel- 
come result  But  the  reallUsa  of  the  situa- 
tion do  not  suiUln  such  a  view  Prom  1939 
until  1950  the  war  and  then  debate  over 
medical  care  aox>unted  for  the  comparative 
som.iolence  ■^f  the  proi^ram  Dramati  •  and 
far-reaihlnij  expansions  were  m.ide  during 
the   1950s  and   1^608 

These  many  costly  improvements  all  re- 
quired boosts  in  the  payroll  tax  and  taxable 
earnings.  It  seems  too  much  to  assume  that 
Congre.ss-  which  has  laslsted  up*m  covering 
the  costs  of  all  improvements  with  concur- 
rent provisions  for  tax  hike* — wotxld  have 
done  all  of  these  thlujfs  If  beneflts  al»<j  were 
going  up  !n  tandem  with  sf)me  Index 

I  can  -ee'.fy  tton.  p<?.-8c>nal  expenenoe  as 
counsel  to  the  Senate  RaUroHd  Retirement 
Sutx-omin!ttee  that  members  of  Congress  are 
reluctant  to  enact  the  tax  Inc.-eases  that  pro- 
gram Improvements  require  Had  the  law 
required  autocaatlc  beneflt  Increases — and 
accompanying  tax  Increases-  between  1950 
and  \M6  some  of  the  other  impnivementa 
would  have  had  even  heavier  legislative  go- 
ing and  mAy  have  t>een  defe-ited  Consider, 
for  example  that  the  Benate  approved  dis- 
ability beneflts  In  1956  by  a  vote  -f  47-45 — a 
swltcn  of  jne  vote  and  the  amendment  would 
have  lost 

In  fact  Congressional  action  on  Social  Se- 
curity improvements  now  Is  a  biennial  affair. 
with  rrequeut  HLLnual  amendments  thrown 
In      And  tor  good  roason.     Social  Security  is 


extremely  popular  with  the  voting  public, 
especially  among  the  growing  ranks  of  those 
o»er  ao  Their  adult  chUdrsn  also  support 
the  systrro  which  lightens  their  financial 
burdens.  B«pre«enUtlve«  and  Senators  en- 
joy voting  for  a  m>re  generous  program,  al- 
though m*ny  hold  their  gensroslty  in  check 
bscauas  of  financing  probtsms.  I  doubt  Uiat 
Uisy  wUl  forfo  this  biennial  harvsat  of  voter 
goodwill  in  favor  of  some  automaUc  program 
in  which  they  play  uo  rols, 

But  assuming  thai  the  AdmUiUtraUon  Is 
persuaded  to  advocate  an  ameadxnsnt  to  re- 
quire automaUc  baneflt  raises,  and  that  It 
beguiles  Congreas  Into  doing  so.  I  *erlo\isly 
doubt  that  beneflcUrles  can  count  upon  a 
formuU  that  will  treit  them  as  generously 
aa  the  continued  ad  hoc  approach  would 
Once  an  escalator  provision  Is  enacted,  the 
argumenu  against  further  improvemenu  will 
b«  powerful.  Opponenu  would  argue  that 
the  t)eaent  Increase  Job  had  been  done  and. 
anyhow,  "left  wall  and  see  bow  It  works 

out."  ^   . 

A  middle  ground— yet  to  be  propoeed  in 
ihU  country— would  be  the  "somlautomaUc 
increoM".  several  varieties  are  used  In  Euro- 
pean countries  When  a  specified  change  in 
the  index  occurred,  an  approprUU  Increase 
(or  decrease)  would  go  Into  effect  unices  dla- 
.■jpproved  by  a  Congressional  vote.  This 
could  operate  like  the  Con«reeslonal  votes  on 
Executive  reorganlaatlon  plans  which  be- 
come effeeilTS  unless  voted  down  In  a  speci- 
fied Ume. 

Another  alternative  would  be  a  require- 
ment for  a  departmental  report  to  Congress 
whenever  the  selected  index  changed  a  desig- 
nated amount  with  a  required  Presidential 
recommendation  aa  to  what  should  be  done 
about  U  and  assured  hearings  by  the  appro- 
priate Con^resslonaJ  ccmmllteea  Such  a 
device  would  require  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress to  confront  the  situation  and  provide 
the  occasion  for  interest  groupe  to  press  for 
action.  What  that  action  would  be  would 
depend  upon  the  many  varlablee  of  bene- 
flcUry  need,  payroll  tax  and  general  revenue 
potential,  fiscal  considerations  and  compet- 
ing demands  upon  the  nation's  productivity. 
all  of  which  should  be  considered  m  shaping 
the  answer 

But.  If  Congress  must  anticipate  what  the 
improvement  formula  will  be  no  matter  what 
future  contingencies  may  artae.  the  tendency 
will  be  to  play  it  safe  and  keep  the  commit- 
ment modest. 

The  needs  of  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
are  unlikely  to  be  met  all  at  once,  or  even 
quickly,  for  there  are  innumerable  other  de- 
mands upon  the  nations  resources  But 
what  now  seems  so  formidable  could  be  far 
simpler  with  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
Moreover,  our  constantly  more  productive 
economy  has  generated  in  only  two  decades, 
undreamed  of  standards  of  living,  so  that 
nut  many  years  hence  we  may  more  readily 
afford  higher  incomes  for  both  the  employed 
and  the  retired 

In  the  meantime,  the  upward  thrust  of 
cash  wages  induced  by  Vietnam  will  divert 
more  funds  to  private  pension  plans  which 
can  play  a  larger  role  for  the  elderly,  but 
only  If  radically  re-englneered  As  they  tend 
to  confer  their  benefiu  i  however  erratically) 
upon  higher  paid  workers.  Social  Security's 
emphasis  might  be  placed  upon  the  most 
needy  beneficiaries. 

AllevUtlng  the  plight  of  the  elderly  de- 
pends upon  bow  clearly  we  understand  that 
they  now  live  abjectly  and  how  strongly  we 
want  to  rescue  them  A  test  vote  probably 
will  come  on  the  Issue  of  general  revenue 
financing. 


BOWER    .^LY    HONORED    AS    FIRST 
JULIUS  M  NOLTE  AWARD  WINNER 
Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.   President.  In   the 
April  1966  Issue  of  the  NUEA  Spectator 


which  Is  the  national  bulletin  ol  the  Na- 
tional University  Extension  Association, 
there  appears  an  article  covering  an 
award  to  Dr.  Bower  Aly  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  It  was  the  first  Julius  M. 
Nolte  Award  which  was  given.  My  dl.s- 
linguished  colleague  frum  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  organization  at  luncheon. 

Because  Dr.  Aly  is  a  very  old  and  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  and  l)ecau.se  this 
recognition  of  his  dedication  is  so  merit- 
ed, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  alluded  be  prinUd 
at  this  point  fri  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BowKR  Ait  HoNoaiD  AS  First  JtTi.lt;s  M. 

NouTX  Aw*a»  WiNNxa 
Bower  Aly  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  who 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has  served 
as  execuUve  ;ecretary  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association  Committee  on  Dis- 
cussion and  Debate,  woo  named  first  roclpleir. 
of  the  NUEA's  Julius  M.  Nolte  Award  M: 
Bower  received  the  award  at  a  luncheon 
honoring  him  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate. 
Senator  Edmund  S  MusKrx  gave  the  luncaeon 
address,  and  Alexander  N.  Charters.  NUEA 
president,  presented  the  Award  to  Mr.  Aly. 
PoUowtng  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Charters'  presenta- 
tion remarks: 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  liave 
the  signal  honor  of  recognizing  one  of  tl.e 
outstanding  members  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Association;  one  who  has 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  further- 
ance of  speech  education  In  this  country  at 
both  the  college  and  secondary  levels;  one 
who  has  competently  and  enthusiastically 
provided  the  necessary  leadership,  and  pro- 
jected the  goals  of  the  enterprise  by  nurtur- 
ing the  purpose  and  engendering  the  need 
for  free  discussion  and  open  debate  basic  to 
the  perpetuation  of  a  demotrratlc  society 
The  gentleman  meriting  this  recognition,  Dr 
Bower  Aly.  has  served  as  executive-secretary 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Discussion  and  De- 
bate, an  affiliate  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  the  parent  body  For 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  given  to 
the  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate,  for 
his  insightful  vision  In  charUng  the  course 
and  directing  the  work  of  the  professional 
and  business  affairs  of  the  enterprise,  for  the 
freely  giving  of  his  time,  energy  and  talenu 
unstintlngly  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
and  all  that  It  encompasses,  the  NUEA  deem» 
It  appropriate  and  especially  fitting  that  rec. 
ognitlon  be  given  to  this  gentleman  who  hM 
given  so  much  of  himself  In  the  Interest  and 
behalf  of  others. 

In  keeping  with  the  work  and  purpose  of 
the  Committee,  as  originally  established,  the 
spirited  and  devoted  leadership  provided  by 
Its  able  and  uneelflsh  executive-secretary 
the  following  statements  seem  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate 

"l  When  debate  and  discussion  were  en- 
countering difficulty  m  finding  their  rightful 
place  In  the  currlculums  of  the  high  schcx^ls 
throughout  the  nation,  and  when  It  was 
mc«t  difficult  for  leaffucs  and  afflllate.s  to  ob- 
tain appropriate  and  pertinent  materlalf 
suitable  for  high  school  students  engiiuec 
In  debate  and  discussion.  Dr  Aly  edited  t!.r 
Discussion  and  Debate  Manual  and  obUlne<i 
free  and  Inexpensive  materials  which  were 
made  available  to  the  participating  hlgr 
schools  of  the  nation. 

"2.  Ths  ability  to  see  beyond  the  horizon 
and  to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  the 
Committee  had  to  study  and  resolve.  »»-- 
one  of  the  Insightful  chara^terlsUcs  of  t.n--' 
gentleman      His  foresight  In  this  regard  vm 
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beet  exemplified  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Committee  In  St  Louis.  December,  1960. 
where  plans  were  developed  and  finalized  for 
the  location  and  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  Committee  and  office  space 
for  the  executive  director.  The  Idea  en- 
visioned and  the  procedures  to  be  observed  In 
obtaining  the  necessary  funds  came  to 
fruition  In  1962,  and  what  wBs  formerly 
known  aa  the  Committee  on  Discussion  and 
Debate  and  Interstate  Cooperation  was  per- 
manently located  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  under  the  title  of  National 
Office,  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate. 
"3.  Realizing  thut  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  review  all  the  professional  services  ren- 
dered In  behalf  of  speech  education  and  to 
cite  the  contributions  made  to  the  high 
schools  of  the  nation  through  the  auspices 
of  the  state  leagues  and  affiliates,  the  execu- 
tive committee  recommended  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  NatU)nal  University  Ex- 
tension Association  gave  unanimous  approval 
to  formally  and  officially  recognize  Dr.  Bower 
My  and  extend  lt.<!  most  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  leadership  provided  and  pro- 
fessional services  rendered. 

"Dr.  Aly,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association.  I  designate  you 
as  the  first  recipient  of  the  JuUus  M.  Nolte 
Award." 


POLICE  INTERROGATION 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
tn  the  Record  an  editorial  that  I  have  in- 
tended to  insert  for  a  long  time,  but 
which  is  particular  apropos  now  in  view 
of  all  of  the  discussion  in  Washington, 
D.C  .  and  in  Congress  about  the  crime 
conditions  in  Washington  and  discus- 
sions in  regard  to  legislation  relating  to 
crime  and  to  iwlice  power.  This  excel- 
lent editorial,  entitled  "Police  Interroga- 
tion." was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  15.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Police  Interrogation 
.\pparently.  the  Supreme  Court  Is  deter- 
tnlned  to  take  a!!  this  Jazz  about  civil  liberty 
seriously.  It  seems  to  have  swallowed  the 
Constitution  whole.  Including  even  all  those 
technicalities  In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Instead 
of  relegating  the  minatory  stipulations  of  the 
Fourth,  Fifth  a.nd  Sixth  Amendments  to  the 
Archives  as  hallowed  platitudes,  it  has  chosen 
to  treat  them  as  though  the  Pounding 
Fathers  meant  them  to  be  real  and  practical 
reetralnu  on  police  authority.  It  Insists  up- 
on reading  the  Constitution  as  though  It  had 
been  Intended  as  a  charter  of  freedom  for 
Individuals  who  hi'.d  deliberately  chosen  to 
live  imder  a  government  of  limited  powers. 
Even  that  antiquated  bit  inscribed  over  the 
portals  of  the  Court  about  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Law"  Is  now  being  given  literal  ap- 
plication. 

:•  is  s.Ud  in  reproach  to  the  Supreme  Court 
maj.irity  which  has  chosen  to  read  the  Bill 
of  Rights  as  meaning  what  it  aays  that  such 
a  course  will  cripple  law  enforcement.  The 
wa:;s  are  familiar.  'When  the  Wlckersham 
Commission  35  years  ago  disclosed  that  third- 
degree  tactics  were  commonly  employed  to 
extort  confessions  from  suspects  In  police 
st.iiions.  the  cry  was  that  abandonment  of 
t.hem  would  lead  to  a  total  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  Today  some  pwUcemen  rely  more 
un  trickery  than  on  torture;  techniques  of 
Interrogation  recommended  in  some  police 
manuals  are  simply  disgusting — and  wholly 
unworthy  of  a  free  and  civilized  society.  Yet 
some  of  the  police  again  are  crying  that  they 
cannot  discharge  their  duties  If  they  are  re- 
quired to  abandon  these  techniques. 


The  convlctlonB  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  cases  decided  on  Monday  all 
rested  on  confessions  obtained  from  sus- 
pects questioned  alone,  without  counsel  or 
any  adequate  warning  as  to  their  rights,  In 
the  Intimidating  atmosphere  of  a  police  sta- 
tion. To  allow  such  confessions  to  be  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  would  be  to  make  cotu-ts 
the  accomplices  of  the  police  in  a  wanton 
disregard  of  the  Constitution.  For  these  con- 
fessions were  obtained  by  ignoring  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  pledge  of  a  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  and  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment's assurance  of  a  right  to  counsel. 

It  is  said  In  reproach  to  the  Court's  Insist- 
ence on  the  right  to  counsel  that  granting  It 
win  mean  an  end  to  all  confessions.  We 
think  the  prediction  too  dire.  In  any  case, 
however,  to  say  that  the  presence  of  a  lawyer 
would  preclude  a  confession  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  confession  obtained  without  op- 
portunity to  consult  a  lawyer  Is  essentially 
Involuntary  or  based  upon  Ignorance  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  only  genuinely  vol- 
untary confession  is  a  volunteered  confession. 

'We  beseech  those  who  may  be  frightened 
by  the  Court's  outright  Insistence  on  con- 
stitutional rights  to  read  the  Chief  Justice's 
admirable  opinion.  It  Is  a  long  opinion — but 
a  fascinating  one.  It  sets  forth  with  clarity 
and  precision  the  procedure  which  the  police 
must  pursue;  and  it  makes  inescapably  plain 
the  constitutional  mandate  behind  them. 

One  happy  dividend  of  this  Supreme  Court 
opinion,  let  us  hope,  is  that  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  ridiculous  omnibus  crime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  stlU  In  a  con- 
gressional conference  committee.  And  the 
model  pre-arraignment  code  submitted  to 
the  American  Law  Institute  can  now  be  filed 
and  forgotten.  Like  a  fresh  breeze,  the 
Cotirt's  opinion  blows  away  great  clouds  of 
confusion.  It  la  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Court's  service  as  the  guardian  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 


desk,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  3460) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  scientific  and 
technological  research  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  on  page  2,  after  line 
16  insert: 

(di  No  contract  Involving  more  than 
$25,000  shall  be  executed  under  sut>section 
I  a)  of  this  section  prior  to  thirty  calendar 
days  from  the  date  the  same  Is  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senat*  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hot;i,e  of  Representatives  and  said 
thirty  calendar  days  shall  not  include  days 
on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  in  session  because  of 
an  adjourrmaent  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  aa  adjournment 
sine  die. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Washington  Post  for  the 
consistent  policy  it  has  followed  in  sup- 
porting those  of  us  who  have  opposed 
legislation  in  the  Senate  which  seeks  to 
take  away  from  American  citizens  what 
we  consider  to  be  their  constitutional 
rights  in  respect  to  attempts  to  give  to 
the  police  the  extraordinarj'  powers  that 
Infringe  both  upon  constitutional  rights 
and  civil  liberties. 

The  editorial  I  have  just  placed  in  the 
Record  is  another  of  the  fine  and  schol- 
arly articles  in  the  field  of  criminal  jus- 
tice administration  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wish  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  INDRTD- 
UAL.  SUPPLEMENTAL.  AND  OR  MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  file 
reports,  together  with  individual,  sup- 
plemental, or  minority  views,  if  desired, 
until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  TO  ENTER 
INTO  CONTRACTS  FOR  SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  S.  3460.  now  at  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Kuchzl]. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  willing 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
meet  all  day  tomorrow,  if  necessary? 

I  should  like  the  acting  minority  leader 
to  know  why  I  make  this  request.  The 
committee  will  meet  tomorrow  morning 
to  consider  an  agenda  of  unfinished  bills 
that  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee  are  eager  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  dispose  of  them  in  the  committee 
tomorrow  morning,  but  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  have  to  continue  into  the  after- 
noon. It  would  help  to  expedite  our 
program  if  I  could  get  permission  to  have 
the  committee  meet  all  day. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  leader:  under  those 
circumstances,  I  would  not  interpose  an 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mitt.ee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOL-RNMENT 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Mr.   President,   if 

there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  'at  4 
ocloclc  and  3  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
October  11.  1966,  at  12  ocloclc  meridian. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MiiNDw,  October  10,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Donald  O  Wilson,  rec- 
tor, Pt  James  Episcopal  Church,  Balti- 
more. Md  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord.  God  of  the  Universe,  whose 
power  ruleth  all,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
that  Thou  are  concerned  about  the  af- 
fairs of  mortal  men  We  face  great 
challenges  in  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern life  and  we  know  how  IncapaliU'  we 
are  of  coping;  with  them,  so  now  we  ask 
Thy  presence  here  with  the  leaders  of 
our  Nation,  tliat  they  may  receive  guid- 
ance a«  they  make  decisions  that  affect 
not  only  our  Nauon,  but  the  nations  of 
the  world  We  a.sk  Thee  to  conect  any 
self^h  desire,  and  to  dominate  (jur  wills 
with  Thine,  that  men  may  be  so  gov- 
erned that  Thy  name  be  glonfled. 

Bless  the  Pre.sldent  of  these  Urlted 
States  and  all  in  autiiority  Grant  them 
strength  to  serve  Thee  by  serving  us. 
Amen 


THE  .JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. October  ".  1966.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved 


MESSAGE  I-TIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
ArTingt<jn.  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles 

H.R  266  An  act  ui  amend  s^rtlTis  404  and 
406  jf  title  37  Untt^l  States  Code  relaUng 
to  tr»vel  *n(1  iTttrisp<jrtatU;n  aKcvwances  of 
c«rtJiln  member?  of  the  unlfi^rmed  service* 
wbo  are  retired,  discharged,  or  releaaed  from 
active  duty. 

Hil  3566.  An  act  to  provide  fur  the  dla- 
poalUoQ  of  Judgment  fund.^  in  deposit  to  the 
credit   of   the    Skoknmlsh   Tribe    of   Indians. 

HR  5297  An  act  to  amend  title  10  United 
States  C<^>de.  u>  limit  the  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Porces. 
and  fir  jther  purposes. 

H  R  7466  .Ka  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  f»y  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Ii^ainl  Indians  of 
Indiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

RR  10«33  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position )f  ti.-ids  :ippr'>prlated  t'^  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  jf  the  QuUeute  Tribe  >f  In- 
dlAns.  Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for 
otber   purposes. 

HR  10674  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position    it    funds    appropriated    to    pay    a 


Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  10747  An  act  to  provide  f(ir  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Duwanilsh  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No    109.  and  for  other  purposes, 

HR  13437  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poaitlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  TVlbe  of 
Indians    and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  17119  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  P^arces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration   Department  of  Commerce 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
whlcli  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

H.R.  698.  An  act  to  provld«  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tb«  Ouadalupe  BCountalns  Na- 
tional Park  tn  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

KM.  8678  An  act  to  esUbllah  tn  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  8917  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purpoaas; 

H.R  13161  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools:  and 

H  R  17787  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  adm!nlsT.€red  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Ba&ln 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
.\uthorlty.  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senat*  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R  13161'  entitled  An  act 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  "  retjuests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr  Morse,  Mr  Yarborouch,  Mr 
CiARK,  Mr  Ka.n:k)lph.  Mr  Kennedy  of 
New  York  Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr  Protty.  Mr  Javits,  and  Mr  Dom- 
iNicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  t^j 
the  bill  HR  17787)  entitled  "An  act 
makins;  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  tX'part- 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  ti;e  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
ixrean:c  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  dLsagret-lng  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appolnLs 
Mr  Eli.e!>c;ier.  Mr  Russell  of  Georgia. 
Mr  MiClellan.  Mr  Hill.  Mr  Macnu- 
soN  Mr  Holland,  Mr  Stennis  Mr 
Bible    Mr    Pastore    Mr    Randolph    Mr 


Hru.ska.  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
MUNDT.  and  Mrs  Smith  to  be  the  coi.- 
fcrees  on  Uie  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  tl.o 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  coin- 
mittee  of  conference  on  tlie  disagreeir.i; 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
9424  I  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  protection,  and  propaca- 
tlon  of  native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife 
Including  migratory  birds,  that  arc- 
threatened  with  extinction ;  to  consoli- 
date the  authorities  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  .sy.-,- 
tem.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tlie  dlsaereeint: 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
17788'  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  forelen  assistance  and  n-- 
lated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endi!:i; 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purpo.ses  ' 

The  me.ssagc  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow:ns 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S  688  An  act  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  ha 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  meiuis 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  l;ii;d 
utilization,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

8  1101  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  t!.e 
United  States  in  79  1H4  acres  located  ne.ir 
Orangeburg,  6  C  .  to  Allen  E  Domlnlck.  the 
owner  of  such  prop>erty.  and 

S.  3887.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  US  Military  Academy,  the 
US  Naval  Academy,  and  the  US  Air  FoTct 
Academy,   and   for  other  purposes 


MINORITY'  PART\'  POLITICS 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  U'  re\  ise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1965,  the  so-called  Republ:- 
can  national  coordinating  committee 
issued  a  statement  in  which  it  said  in 
part: 

Our  Nation,  with  vigorous  Flepubllcan  .sup- 
p<irt  and  leadership,  has  dedicated  Itself  M 
successful  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion through  programs  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key: In  Iran,  Lebanon  and  Quemoy-Matsu: 
In  Austria,  Trieste  and  Guatemala:  by 
timely  action  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  today  In  Vietnam 

On  March  2.  1966,  there  was  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  which  read 
in  part 

Republicans  are  united  In  their  support 
of  the  flght.lng  men  In  Vietnam  We  a'.':  > 
support  a  policy  that  will  prevent  the  su.'- 
ceas  of  aggression  and  forceful  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard  state- 
ments from  the  minority  side  to  the  effect 
that   the   minority    party   supports   the 


Presidents  Vietnam  policy  better  than 

the  majority  party. 

Comes  now  the  Republican  State  com- 
mittee in  Indiana  with  a  radio  ad  quot- 
mt:  President  Johnson  as  saying  a  few 
Jciiid  words  about  his  Great  Society  do- 
mestic program. 

Then  the  radio  ad.  sponsored  by  the 
party  of  the  minority,  said  this: 

Do  you  really  think  things  are  so  good?  II 
vou  have  a  son  of  draft  age.  aek  his  opinion. 

This  passage  is  cn>-ptic.  Is  it  an  en- 
couragement for  draft-age  young  men  to 
display  contempt  for  draft  obligations? 

Is  it  a  declaration  that  the  minority 
party  opposes  opposing  the  Communists 
in  Vietnam? 

Is  it  .somehow  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  should  be  stepped  up 
bevond  what  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments deem  necessary — in  which 
case  more  draft-aged  young  men  would 
be  required? 

Or.  is  it  just  the  plain  old-fashioned 
politics  of  playing  both  sides  of  the 
street  and  mouth? 

Let  the  minority  party  take  its  choice. 
Either  stop  playing  politics  with  family 
sorrow  over  dangerous  military  service, 
or  stop  pious  pronouncements  of  pre- 
emptory  patriotic  support  for  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam. 


ments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:   Messrs. 

FOGARTY,      EteNTON,      FLOOD,      MATTHEWS. 

Duncan  of  Oregon,  Farnttm.  Mahon, 
Laird.  Michel,  Shriver,  and  Bow. 


.aiUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  further  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  15941, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30   1967. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as:- 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H H.  14745. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STATUS  OP  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  certain  tables  with  reference  to 
status  of  appropriation  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
clearance  to  the  President  last  Friday  of 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  con- 
ference report,  and  the  passage  by  the 
other  body  of  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill,  I  am  Inserting  a  revised  sum- 
mary of  the  totals  of  the  appropriation 
bills  of  the  session. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1967 

Mr  KIR  WAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
ameiidments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kirwak, 
Foi-/\RTY.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Boland, 
W»;ttxn,  Casey,  Mahon,  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona. Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Robison,  and 
Bow. 


We  have  one  more  bill  to  report  to 
the  House — the  closing  supplemenUl  bill 
containing  the  antipoverty  program,  the 
elementary  and  secondary  and  higher  ed- 
ucation programs,  grants  for  libraries, 
and  a  limited  number  of  other  items. 
The  pending  budget  requests  for  them 
apgresate  roughly  $5  billion. 

All  told,  including  the  closing  supple- 
mental just  mentioned,  seven  bills  for 
fiscal  1967  remain  to  be  cleared.  Three 
of  them— Defense,  Labor-HEW,  and 
Public  Works— are  in  conference.  Tlie 
other  three  are  in  the  Senate— District 
of  Columbia,  militai-y  construction,  and 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  judiciary.  In 
their  present  status,  two  of  the  six  are 
above  the  budget  requests:  four  are 
below. 

Outside  of  all  these  amounts  are  the 
so-called  permanent  appropriations  esti- 
mated in  tlie  January  budget  at  about 
$13.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967— mainly  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt— that  recur  au- 
tomatically under  earlier  law  without 
amiual  action  by  the  Congress. 
.^ppROPRI•^TIO^■s  oun-ooK 
It  is  a  bit  early  to  be  too  certain  about 
the  final  tally  on  the  seven  remaining 
bills,  but  I  would  roughly  generalize  by 
saving  that  with  exercise  of  a  bit  more 
restraint  there  Is  a  good  possibility  the 
ag'^regate  total  of  the  13  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1967  may  eventuate  at  a 
whisker  below  the  corresponding  budget 
requests  on  the  conventional  appropria- 
tion basis  of  counting,  and  perhaps  onlj- 
slightly  above  the  requests  on  the  so- 
called  "new  obligational  authority"  used 
in  the  President's  budget. 

Of  course,  congressional  approvals 
above  budget  spending  authority  re- 
quests in  several  legislative  bills  would 
be  in  addition — items  such  as  the  pay 
bills. 
The  summary  follows : 


Summani  of  totals  of  apprnprmlion  atnounis  in  the  appropriation  bills,  89ih  Cong.,  2d  aess., 

to  Oct.  10,  1966 

(Does  not  include  any  back-d.x,r  .ppropnutions.  or  iH-nuanent  appropriations  '  ""''"  P^.^'f^  legislation.    -Does 
iwoes  noi  mcmue  am  ^^^^^^  inrttfimte  appropriiilions  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills] 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests -- 

2    AJDOunts  In  14  bills  passed  by  House. 


3. 


Change   from   corresponding   budget   re- 
quests   -  


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bflls  for  fiscal  1966 


$15,949,000,000 
16,701.000,000 


-248,000,000 


Bills  for  fiscal  1967 


$109,719,000,000 
109.911,000.000 


Bills  lor  the 
session 


$125,668,000,000 
125,612,000,000 


B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests 

2    Amounts  in  11  bills  passed  \iy  Senate... 


Change  from  corresponding  budget 
requests v--;;- 

Compared  with  House  amounts  m  these  11 
bUls 


C.  Final  actions; 

1.  Budget  requests 

2    Amounts  approved  In  8  bills '. 


3, 


L.'VBOR.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1967 
Mr  POG.'VRTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14745) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 


Comparisons— a.  With  corresponding  budg- 
et requests 


16,157,000,000 
15,937,000,000 


-220,000,000 
+238,000,000 


16. 157, 000. 000 
15. 924, 000, 000 


4-192,000,0000 


106.014.000.000 
106,233.000,000 


-f219,000,000 
-242,000,000 


34, 099.  000. 000 
>  33. 286.  000.  000 


-56,000,000 


122,171.000,000 
122, 170, 000, 000 


-1,000.000 

-6,000,000 


50, 256,  000,  000 
•49,210,  000,  000 


-233,  000.  000 


-813,  000.  000  -1,  046.  000, 000 


.  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $13,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
^^Conslsts of  2 supplementals  for  1966  and  these  1967 bills:  Interior;  Treasury-Post  Office;  Agriculture;  independent 
offices;  legislative;  and  foreign  assistance.  ^  ,i„„v 

1  Includes  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  (grant  for  mass  transportation). 


NOTK.- 


-Prepared  by  Committee  on  Appropriatiorus.  House  of  Keprescntative 


orn'>L' 


/"r^vr   u  I  v.^  ir  ^v  A  f     wirrAUf* 


vit  ^\  •'i.T. 
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TEN-™      ANNIVERSARY      OF     HUN- 
OAKIAN   REVOLUTION 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre&s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vlr(?lnla:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
you  f  ir  thus  time.  The  purpose  of  my 
takuiK  the  floor  is  to  announce  that  to- 
morrow I  have  a  special  order  for  1  hour 
to  brmg  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  of  October.  I  have 
written  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Invited  their  participation  In  that  special 
order.  The  purpose  of  my  taking  the 
minute  at  this  time  Is  to  remind  Mem- 
bers that  I  do  have  that  special  order 
tomorrow 


REGULATORY      AlTHORITi'      OVER 
INSURED  BANKS 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  Ubie  the  bill  iS  3158 >  to 
stn'n><then  the  regulatory  and  supervi- 
sory authority  of  Federal  agencies  over 
Insured  banks  and  Insured  savings  and 
lo&n  associations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  House  amendment  thereto.  Insist 
on  the  House  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  conft-rpnce  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker.  res<Tvlnc 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  ranking 
minority  m.^mber 

Mr  PATM.AN  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  f  Mr  Widn.*ll  I  called 
me  and  asked  me  when  I  would  bring 
this  up.  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  do 
It  Monday  morning 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  Alth- 
draw  my   reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman.  Multer.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van- Messrs  Reuss.  Ashley.  Widnall. 
Find,  and  Mrs   Dwyer 


PICTURED  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  HR  8678'  to 
establish  in  the  State  of  Michigan  the 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3  and  4.  strike  out  "NI^PR- 
7001A.  July  196«.- ••  and  m»ert  'Ntr-PR- 
710O.\.  July  1966'.  • 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
O  Brien  )  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  techni- 
cal amendment  correcting  a  typographi- 
cal error? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct  That  is  all  the 
Senate  amendment  does,  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  O'Brien  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I  have  appreciated  this  honor  very  much 
and  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  LoNOSTStrr  Weltnek. 

Member  of  Congress 

The    SPEAKER      Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2'a>,  Public  Law  83- 
491,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Revolution  Blcenteiuiial 
Commission  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Marsh)  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


RESIGNATION    FROM    CO.MMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  letter  of  resignation: 

CONCBESS  or  THE  Uniteo  Statis, 

House  or   RtPRESEWTATrvES. 
WasMngton.  DC  .  October  7.  1966. 
Hon.  John  W   McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreienCatives, 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Inasmuch  rr  I  will  not 
be  returning  to  the  90th  Congress.  I  feel  It 
appropriate  to  release  my  membership  on 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. Please  accept  this  letter  as  my  res- 
IgnRtlon. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  CO.M- 
MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou..e 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrsD  States, 

HotTSE  or  Representatives. 

Washington.   DC  .   October   6.   1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  "The 
work  plans  involved  are: 


BUM 

WaUrshed 

Etrcutlve 

oninrounic»- 

tton  No. 

CoaimiltK 
approval 

''KIrNm  i 

Lltth  dandy  Crwk  und  TraU  Cteek 

Custon-Mountnln  Crwk . 

2768 
2768 
3768 

Got.  6.   lOM. 
Do. 

Cluietaw  Creak 

Do. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Obobok  H. 


Fallon. 
Chairman. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  347] 

Albert  CoUler  Dwyer 

Andrews.  Conte  Dyal 

Olenn  Oonyers  Bdmondson 

Ashbrook  Oooley  Evans.  Coio 

Ashley  Corbett  Farbsteln 

Asplnall  Gorman  FHriiaJey 

Bandstra  Cr»ley  Parnum 

BoKKS  Cramer  Pino 

BoUlng  Culver  Ftshe/ 

Bradema.1  C\tnnlnKham      Flood 

Brock  Davis.  0».  Plynt 

CabeU  Devlne  Foley 

Callan  Dlcklnaon  Ford.  Oerald  R 

Cailawuy  Diggs  Fuuntaln 

Celler  DIngell  Pulton.  Tenn 

Clancy  Dorn  Puqua 

Cleveland  tKUsltJ  Oettys 

Clevenger  Dunctoi.  Oreg.    Olalmo 


aiUlgan  Mackay  Rostenkowskl 

Orabowskt  Mackle  Roybal 

Oreen.  Oreg  Madden  Scheuer 

Oross  Martin.  Ala.  S-hmtdhauser 

Ourney  Martin.  Mass.  Scott 

Hagan.  Oa  Iklathlas  Seriner 

Hall  M.tt£unaga  Skubltz 

Halieck  Moeiler  Smith.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Idaho  Moorhead  Smith.  N.Y. 

Hansen.  Iowa  Morris  Steed 

Harvey.  Ind.  Morrison  Stephens 

Hicks  Morton  Stratton 

Horton  Moaa  Sweeney 

HuU  Murray  Taylor 

Hungate  Nix  Thompson.  Tex. 

Huot  OKonskl  Todd 

Irwin  Olsen.  Mont.  Toll 

Jennings  O'Neill.  Mass  Trimble 

Jones,  Ala.  Ottlnger  Tunney 

Jones.  N  C.  Purcell  Tuten 

Keogh  Race  l^dali 

Kluczynskl  R»;cl,  N  Y  W.Uker.  MLss 

Kupferman  Reinecke  Walker.  N.  Mex 

Lcggett  Resnlck  Watklns 

Love  Rivers.  Alaska  Watson 

McDowell  Rogers.  Tex  White.  Idaho 

MoEwen  Ronan  Willis 

McVlcker  Ror.callo  Wolff 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  293 
Members  have  answered  to  tlieir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By   unanimous  consent,  further  pre 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ELLIS  ISL.\ND  COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 

Mrs  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  16923)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  a  medal  in 
commemoration  of  the  designation  of 
Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument  in  New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,   as  follows: 

H  R, 16923 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In 
commemoration  of  the  designation  by  the 
Pres'dent  of  the  United  States  of  Ellis  Island 
as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument  In  New  York  City.  New  York,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  New 
York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory  Board 
a  fourth' medallion  In  the  liberty  series  or 
no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  medals  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  New  Y'ork  City  National  Shrines  Ad- 
visory Board  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  'I^easury.  The  medals 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  bv  the  lulvlsory  board  In 
quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thousand. 
The  medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  na- 
tional medals  within  the  meaniiig  of  section 
3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec  2.  The  SecreUary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  coet  of  manu- 
facture, Including  labor,  m:iterlals,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnisiied  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  cost. 
Sec  3  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  bill  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
Blaes  and  of  such  metaL=  its  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secreu\ry  ot  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  such   advisory  board. 

Sic  4.  After  December  31.  1968.  no  ftu^her 
medals  shall  be  struck  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Mrs  SLTLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
another  noncontroversial  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
dealing  with  commemorative  medals. 
The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  committee.  It  would  authorize  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  medals  already  In 
existence  under  legislation  passed  In  the 
previous  Congress.  The  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  has  been 
advised  of  my  intention  to  call  up  this 
bill  today  and  he  has  no  objections.  A 
similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  whereby  the  bill 
'HR.  169231  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  commemoration  of  the  des- 
ignation of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument  in 
New  York.  N.Y.,  was  passed;   that  the 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3704)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  a  medal  in  commemoration  of 
the  designation  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment in  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  that  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  3704,  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullhtan]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read  the  Senate   bill,  as 

follows: 

s.  3704 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That,    in 
commemoration  of  the  designation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Ellis  Is- 
land as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Na- 
tional Monument   In   New   York   City,   New 
York,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  strike  and  fturnlsh 
to  the  New  York  City  National  Shrines  Ad- 
visory Board  a  fotirth  medallion  In  the  lib- 
erty series  of  no  more  than   two  hundred 
and   fifty-five   thousand   medals   with   suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  the  New  York  City  National 
Shrines  Advisory  Board  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  ad- 
visory board  In  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand.    The  medals  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause   such   medals   to   be   struck    and   fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture.     Including     labor,     materials. 
dies,   use   of   machinery,   and   overhead    ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  in- 
demnify the  United  States  for  full  payment 
of  such  cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  bill  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  consultation  with  such  advisory  board 

Sec.  4.  After  December  31,  1968,  no  further 
medals  sliall  be  struck  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  w£is  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  16923)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  (which  anniversary  will  be  cele- 
brated In  1967).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and 
furnish  to  the  Federal  land  bank  system  not 
more  than  two  thousand  commemorative 
medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  tlie  Federal 
land  bank  system  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals 
shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Federal  land  bank 
system  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand,  but  no  medal  shall  be  made  after 
December  31,  1967.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  secUon  3551  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  ixii- 
nished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
manufacture,  including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  exi>enEes: 
and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  full  payment  of 
such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  sh;ill  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  the  Federal  land  bank 
system. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  controversy  about  this  legislation.  I 
have  advised  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CuiTency  of  my  intention  to  call  up  this 
bill  today,  and  he  has  no  objections.  The 
bill  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
committee  The  medals  which  would  be 
struck  under  authority  of  this  legislation 
would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
a  single  cent.  The  Federal  land  bank 
system,  now  50  years  old,  was  originally 
federally  financed  but  is  now  investor- 
owned.  Only  2,000  medals  would  be 
struck  under  this  bill.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  on  June  16. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  SYSTEM 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  153  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  153 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    o] 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight  to- 
iiight  to  file  a  report  on  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  flood  control  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Marj-- 
land  [Mr.  Fallon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13161)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr   Powell! '^ 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Powell, 
Pbrkins.  Brademas,  Scott.  Carey,  Wil- 
liam D  Ford.  Meeds.  Scheuxr.  Goodell. 
ASHBROOK.  and  Bell 


Mr  Speaker,  the  House  knows  how  I 
voted  on  this  Issue.  I  voted  as  I  did — 
agair-ist  Instructing  the  conferees  to  do 
what  this  young  man  Is  objecting  to — for 
precisely  the  reasons  he  states  In  his  let- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 


STRENGTHENING      THE      REGLTLA- 
TORY     AND     SUPERVISORY     AU- 
THORITY    OF     FEDERAL     AGEN- 
CIES  OVER    INSURED   BANKS 
Mr   PATMAN.    Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  just  ad- 
vised me  that  two  of  the  conferees  on 
the  bill  'S   3158'  to  strengthen  the  reg- 
ulatory   and    super\-lsory    authority    of 
Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks  and 
insured   saviiigs   and   loan   associatior^s. 
wiU  not  be  able  to  be  here  tomorrow  when 
we  expect  to  meet. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr  Find!  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  IMrs  DwyerI 
be  excused,  and  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  HalpernI  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr  Harvey  1  be 
appointed  as  conferees  in  their  place. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  foUowing  conferees  in  lieu  of  those 
excused:  Mr  Halperm  and  Mr  Harvey 
of  Michigan 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  BILL 

Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  HoiLse  for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning  s  mall  I  received 
a  very  ui^usual  letter  that  I  would  ike  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  have  very  many 
constituents  in  India  .so  that  that  in  it- 
self Is  unusual. 

The  letter  In  part  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  still  a  permanent  resident  of  your  dis- 
trict since  I  am  a  student  lUJd  keep  my 
permanent  addrees  at  Kout«  3.  Clara  City. 
Minnesota 

Thla  momin^a  papers  here  In  Calcutta 
have  tn  tnem  trie  news  that  the  Huuse  haa 
voted  to  Instruct  ita  ronferees  m  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  on  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Bill  I  don't  know  how  you  voted  on 
this  matter,  but  I  want  you  to  use  aU  of  your 
vote  power  imd  persuaalvenesa  to  get  your 
fellow  repreaentatives  to  ctuknige  their  stand 
on  this  Issue 

The  news  to  India  Is  clear— and  it's  already 
on  the  front  page-  India  will  have  to  com- 
promise lU  sovereignty  over  Its  foreign  policy 
and  trading  freedom.  In  order  to  get  Ameri- 
ca's wheat  This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  pres- 
gvtre  that  Is  making  Indians  our  enemies 
faatw  than  fr.end*.  They  are  most  sensitive 
to  preasure  over  Public  Law  489  and  other  aid 
aiMl  every  Indian  who  can  read  knows  that 
India  needs  f'jrelgn  exchange  desperately 

Please  dont  let  this  mistake  be  vited  Into 
law.  It  would  truly  be  a  black  day  for  U-3  - 
Indian  relations 


FHJNO  OF  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  ON 
H  R  17239— ELECTION  CONTESTS. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ASHMORE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, have  until  midnight. 
October  11.  1966.  to  file  additional  views 
to  be  printed  as  part  2  of  House  Report 
No  2199  on  the  bill  HJl.  17239.  'to 
limit  contests  of  elections  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
tests brought  by  candidates  whose 
names  appear  on  the  ofBclal  ballots." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EST.\BLISHING  .^  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ADDI- 
TI0N.\L  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  iH  Res  1032)  pro- 
viding for  consideration  of  S  303.5.  a 
blU  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1033 

Retolved.  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  luelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( 3 
30351  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation  and  for  other  pur- 
poeeo  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  nf  the  Committee  i;>n 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the  bill  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bUI.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendm'»nta  as  may  have 
t>een  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
of  the  anjendmentfi  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passjige  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to   recommit    with   or   without    In.structlonfl 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QuillenI.  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1032 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  303.5,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  otln-r 
purpo.ses.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
making  it  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3035  is  thi-eefold 
First,  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
work  being  done  under  section  2ibi  of 
the  act  of  1935  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional register  of  sites,  structures,  and 
the  like  which  aie  significant  in  Amer- 
ican history,  architecture,  archeoloj-v, 
and  culture:  second,  to  encourape  local, 
reg-ional.  State,  and  National  Interest  in 
the  protection  of  such  properties;  a.nd 
third,  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preser\'ati3n  charged  with 
the  duties  of  advising  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  pre.s- 
er\'allon  of  such  properties,  recommend- 
ing measures  to  CDordinate  public  and 
private  preservation  efforts,  and  review- 
ing plans  for  Federal  undertakings  and 
the  undertakings  of  others  involving  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  requiring  a  Federal  li- 
cense which  affects  sites,  structures,  and 
the  like  listed  in  the  national  register  re- 
ferred to  above 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1032.  in  order  that  S. 
3035  may  be  considered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  1  Mr. 
QuillenI. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  stated.  House  Resolution  1032 
permits  the  consideration  of  S.  3035.  the 
bill  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structures  throuph- 
out  the  Nation,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate,  making  It  In 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  piece  of  legislaiiun 
will  fill  a  national  need  in  the  program  of 
historic  preservation  currently  beini; 
undertaken  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels  throuKhout  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  program  provides  assi. st- 
ance in  historic  preservation  where  the 
historic  property  is  determined  to  be  of 
"national  significance.'"  Only  a  limited 
number  of  properties  can  meet  this 
standard:  however,  there  are  many,  many 
more  pnoperties  worthy  of  protection  be- 
cau.sc  of  their  historic  architectural  nr 
cultural  significance  in  the  State  or  m 
the  local  community  where  they  are 
found. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  commendable 
drive  for  urban  renewal  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  cities,  such  valued 
properties  all  too  often  are  destroyed  be- 
fore local  civic  groups  can  identify  them 
and  move  to  preserve  them.  It  Is  im- 
portant therefore  that  they  be  brouiht 
to  light  and  that  attention  be  focused  on 
their    .significance       Only    then    can   a 


meaningful  balance   be  struck  between 
the  preservation  of  these  significant  ele- 
ments of  our  rich  heritage  and  the  new 
consti-uctlon   which   must   be   taken   to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  evergrowing  com- 
munities across  our  land. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  aim  of  S.  3035. 
The  bill  provides  $2  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1967.  and  $10  miUion  for  each  of 
1968.  1969.  and  1970.     The  Secretary  of 
the    Interior     is    authorized    to    make 
matching  fund  grants  to  the  State  for 
the    purpose     of     preparing     statewide 
studies  and  plans  for  the  preservation  of 
historic    sites    and    buildings.      Federal 
grants  may  not  exceed  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  involved  in  such  surveys. 
The  bill  creates  an  Advisory  Council  of 
Historic  Preservation  which  will  advise 
and  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress  on    matters    relating    to    historic 
preservation,  and  recommend  measures 
to  coordinate  programs  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

Tlie  Council  will  be  composed  of  7  ex- 
officio  members — the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior. Housing,  and  Urban  Development, 
Commerce,  Treasury,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Government  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation — and  10  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  who 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  SUte  and  local  communities. 

'x"o  assist  in  protecting  valued  sites  and 
properties,  the  bill  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  maintain  a  regis- 
ter of  areas,  structures,  and  objects 
which  have  significant  historical,  archi- 
tectural, and  cultural  significance.  This 
rei:istcr  will  consist  of  places  of  local, 
State,  and  regional,  as  well  as  national, 
significance,  and  will  serve  as  a  conven- 
ient guide  for  properties  that  should  be 
preserved  for  future  generations. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  seeks  to  fill  the  gap  in  protecting 
properties  of  significance  in  our  heritage 
wliich  are  not  of  national  significance 
and  therefore  not  currently  protected 
under  Federal  Law. 

In  the  190  years  since  the  United  States 
declared  itself  an  independent  Nation, 
this  country  has  seen  many  changes. 
Economic  and  social  progress  in  this 
country  has  surpassed  anything  known 
in  the  history  of  man,  so  that  today,  the 
United  States  is  a  leader  in  the  world 
community. 

We  have  grown  through  the  applica- 
tion of  technology  from  an  agricultural 
to  a  largely  urban  and  industrial  society. 
We  are  now  making  great  strides  in  the 
fields  of  transportation,  removal  of  urban 
blight,  and  beautiflcation. 

But  along  with  a  feeling  of  pride  for 
the.se  accomplishments  our  people  have 
become  aware  of  the  need  to  save  the  im- 
portant examples  of  periods  In  our  his- 
tory' which  are  landmarks  along  the  way 
to  greatness.  Through  neglect  and  in- 
diflercnce.  we  have  already  lost  historic 
buildings  and  sites  by  the  hundreds.  Ur- 
ban expansion,  highway  construction, 
commercial  and  industrial  development, 
new  real  estate  subdivisions,  and  all  the 
pressures  of  population,  traffic,  and  new 
c  jiistructlon  take  a  frightening  toll  from 


the  steadily  diminishing  supply  of  au- 
thentic historic  American  architecture. 

Other  nations,  older  than  we.  have  ap- 
plied their  Industry  and  talent  to  the 
preservation  of  their  historic  heritage. 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Prance,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Japan  all  have  effective 
laws  that  reflect  a  world-wide  interest 
in  historic  preservation.  Keeping  a  his- 
toric neighborhood,  a  fine  old  street  of 
houses,  a  village  green,  a  colorful  mar- 
ketplace, or  a  covu^house  square  has 
caused  many  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  embark  on  programs  of  historic 
and  architectural  preservation. 

With  so  many  of  our  buildings  and  dis- 
tricts already  gone,  we  must,  as  a  Na- 
tion mindful  of  its  past,  renew  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  for  historic  pres- 
ervation by  bringing  together  creatively 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  efforts 
of  private  organizations  and  individuals. 
Each  section  of  our  country  has  some 
part  of  its  proud  past  to  look  back  on. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  today  we 
need  a  broad  program.  S.  3035  provides 
the  basis  for  such  a  program  by  encour- 
aging preservation  at  the  city,  county, 
and  State  levels  of  goverrunent,  and 
through  private  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. It  will  do  so  through  a  matching 
grant  program  for  historic  surveys  and 
rehabilitation  of  sites  and  buildings. 

The  bill  is  necessary.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States  will  be  rebuilt  within 
the  next  40  years.  Unless  we  act  soon 
with  efTective  identification  and  pres- 
ervation at  all  levels,  our  rich  heritage 
may  be  swept  away. 

Achieving  the  objective  of  this  bill  has 
a  very  positive  aspect:  Preservation  will 
add  to  civic  pride;  it  provides  important 
elements  of  beauty  and  harmony  for 
townscapes;  it  adds  to  educational  re- 
sources for  our  children;  it  nourishes 
deeper  patriotism;  and  it  contributes 
economic  benefits  through  an  incentive 
for  private  renewal  and  as  an  attraction 
for  visitors. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
President,  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  which  is  the  fore- 
most private  organization  in  the  field. 
It  is  supported  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  various  State  and  county  his- 
torical associations.  The  bill  adopts  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee imder  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
conference  of  mayors.  The  bill  is  an 
important  step  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
our  heritage — a  step  we  should  take  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
Immediately  after  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May]  may  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  3035.  the  preservation  Of  his- 
toric properties  bill.  This  morning  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  Daniel  J. 
Evans.  In  urging  support  for  this  bill, 
Governor  E\'ans  had  this  to  say; 

This  measure  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  State  in  helping  to  provide  necessary 
funds  xc  preserve  for  the  public  land- 
marks of  historical  significance  to  the  State. 
Such  preservation  has  widespread  acceptance 
by  the  people  of  Wtishington  and  was  spe- 
cifically recommended  by  the  statewide  de- 
sign for  Washington  conference  held  last 
year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  QTTTT .T.F.N  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FAIRFAX 


WOLF  TRAP  FARM  PARK, 
COUNTY,  VA. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1022  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.   1022 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on    the   State    of   the 
tlnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill   (S. 
3423)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Wolf   Trap   Farm   Park    In   Fairfax    County. 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes.    Alter  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill   and  shall  continue   not  to   exceed   one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided   and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under   the   flve-mlnute   rule.     At    the    con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous    question    shall    be    considered    as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  what  is  known  as  the  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  donation  bill.  It  was  up  on  sus- 
pension, and  on  a  rollcall  vote  it  failed 
to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  by  about  4  or 
5  votes.  I  do  not  know  why  there  should 
have  been  any  objection  to  it.  except 
that  it  is  so  unusual  for  the  Government 
to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  expendi- 
tures rather  than  on  the  paying  end. 

In  this  case  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  who 
owns  this  very  valuable  property,  had 
made  an  offer  and  placed  certain  funds 
in  escrow  subject  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  She  offers  to  donate  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  operated  by  the  Park  Service, 
something  like  100  acres  of  very  valuable 
suburban  land  in  Fairfax  County,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Capital.  It  would 
be  used  as  a  public  park.  She  also  of- 
fers to  donate  as  much  as  $1,750,000  for 
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rn£?ni7ps  thflf.  there  is  a  certain  ele-     countrv— I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word         So,  Leo.  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  I 
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the  erection  of  an  auditorium  which 
would  be  used,  among  other  purposes. 
for  a  museum  of  fine  arts 

This  Is  confined  to  future  purchases 
by  the  Ooverr^Tifnt  of  land  not  exceeding 
some  40  acres  The  only  authorization  In 
the  bill  Is  for  $600,000 

It  Is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  property 
for  public  use  and  a  ver>'  generous  offer. 
I  hope  ver>-  much  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  SpeaJter.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  Kentleman  from 
Virginia  has  stated.  House  Resolution 
1022  permits  the  consideration  of  S  3423, 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  the  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park  Ln  Fairfax  County  Va  .  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Capital  paries  sys- 
tem, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

Mr  Speaker,  two  adjacent  properties 
In  Fairfax  County,  Va  ,  have  been  offered 
to  Uie  United  States  by  their  owners. 
The  deeds  are  currently  in  escrow  und  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
upon  enactment  of  the  present  :et;isla- 
tion  Mrs  Jouett  Shouse  owns  the  58- 
acre  Wolf  Farm,  the  adjoining  38-acre 
tract  is  owned  by  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Lea^iue  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  land  toKfther  with  sev- 
eral adjacent  pieces  of  property,  wUl  be 
maintained  as  a  park. 

Additionally.  Mrs.  Shouse  has  offered 
to  donate  up  to  $1,750,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  auditorium  In  the  park 
sulUble  for  conct-rts  and  plays.  While 
picnic  and  other  recreatlorial  facilities 
will  be  provided,  the  principal  purpose 
will  be  concerts  and  theatrical  produc- 
tions In  the  auditorium 

Several  other  small  parcels  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  96  acres  to  be  donated 
are  to  be  purchased  to  complete  the  pro- 
proposed  park  Its  final  size  will  be  ap- 
proximately 145  acres. 

The  bill  authorized  $600,000  to  pur- 
chase tne  remaming  land  and  for  de- 
velopment Aimual  admmistratlve  costs 
are  estimated  at  $82,000 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sup- 
;x)rts  the  bill  There  are  no  minority 
views  expressed 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  was  cm  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar  on  Septemt)er  19  It 
failed  uf  receiving  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  margin  by  some  10  or  15  votes  at 
that  time  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

As  to  the  bill  Itself,  I  believe  that  it  Is 
a  good  piece  of  legislation.  For  a  very 
small  Federal  expenditure,  a  new  park 
will  be  created  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  Its  purpose  will  be  to  pro- 
vide a  serting  for  cultural  presentations 
for  the  general  public  I  believe  the  leg- 
islation deserves  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  vSpeaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
move  the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


ESTABUSHINO  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3035)  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  preservation  of  addi- 
tional historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMlTTiat    OF    THI    WHOL* 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S  3035.  with  Mr. 
Young  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  l  Mr.  O'Brien  1 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Saylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien] 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
full  realization  of  the  many  problems 
stUl  before  Members  of  the  Congress.  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  be- 
cause this  bill  was  discussed  at  some 
length  when  it  was  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  procedure  on 
September  10. 

The  bill  is  designed  in  essence  to  do 
two  thmgs. 

It  will  Institute  a  program  to  encour- 
age the  States  and  local  communities  and 
others  to  preserve  their  historically  and 
architecturally  significant  buildings  and 
sites,  by  offering  them  up  to  50  ix-rcent 
of  the  cost  of  acquiring,  rehabilitating, 
and  reconstructing  such  sites  and  build- 
ings, on  condition  that  they  raise  the 
remainder  of  the  necessary  money  else- 
where and  that  they  agree  to  assume  all 
the  maintenance  cost^i. 

Second,  tlie  program  would  be  reen- 
forced  by  providing  that  no  Federal 
agency  may  make  money  available  under 
other  Federal  programs,  such  as  urban 
renewal,  which  will  affect  a  historically 
significant  structure  until  account  has 
been  taken  of  these  effects  and  until  op- 
portunity h&s  been  given  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  which 
the  bill  sets  up.  to  comment  on  the  plan. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
have  had  experience  in  this  House  of 
being  pressed  by  people  back  home  to  get 
a  bill  passed  to  preserve  something  of 
t;reat  historical  moment  to  our  own  com- 
munities or  to  our  own  districts. 

Someone  once  said  that  history  in 
place  is  the  important  thing,  and  too 
often.  In  many  of  our  areas  throughout 


the  country,  we  think  of  history  as  some- 
thing that  happened  .someplace  else. 

When  a  Member  Introduces  a  bill  tc 
preserve  a  historic  area  or  plac^— I 
might  mention  the  Alamo  as  an  exam- 
ple— that  bill  is  in  comiietition  at  the 
national  level  with  sites  of  so-called  na- 
tional significance- 
Why  should  a  community  where  the 
people  have  reverence  for  a  historical 
site,  which  means  an  enormous  amount 
to  that  community,  be  thrown  into  the 
pot  to  compete  against  Washington.  Lin- 
coln. Jefferson,  and  all  the  other  great 
figures  whose  footsteps  through  time  ap- 
parently have  created  what  we  call  na- 
tional significance? 

I  believe  the  passage  of  IhLs  bill  will 
be  very  helpful  to  Members  of  Congres.s. 
It  will,  in  a  sense,  take  the  "heat"  oft 
of  them. 

If  a  locality  or  an  area  wishes  to  pre- 
serve a  historic  site,  instead  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  picking'  up  the  wh(M- 
tab  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  l-o 
to  this  Council  to  win  support  for  half  of 
the  cost,  and  they  will  assume  the  other 
half  plus  the  maintenance  costs.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  help  to  enshrine  the  par- 
ticular area  or  site  or  building  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  community 

This  is  a  sensible  bill,  with  a  sensible 
approach.  It  is  a  much  better  way  of 
doing  things. 

I  know  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  each  year  is  confronted 
with  a  large  number  of  Individual  proj- 
ects such  as  these.  We  are  put  In  a  po.si- 
tlon  of  considering  them  against  proj- 
ects of  tremendous  importance.  Let  us 
say  there  Ls  one  at  Utlca.  NY.,  or  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.,  or  wherever  it  may  be.  That 
may  be  ruled  out  by  the  Federal  Advisory 
Board  because  it  Is  not  of  national  sic- 
niflcance 

I  mentioned  the  Alamo  a  moment  aso 
Of  course,  so  long  as  there  Is  a  Texan 
around  the  memory  of  the  Alamo  will 
be  green  indeed.  But  the  point  is  that 
under  the  yardstick  we  are  using  now.  if 
the  people  Interested  in  the  Alamo  came 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  th.ev 
would  be  in  competition  with  other  me- 
morials in  cities  already  crowded  wit:. 
memorials,  with  the  Llncolns.  the  Jef- 
fersons.  and  the  Washlngtons. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
going  Into  a  partnership,  in  a  sen.se.  with 
the  people  across  the  land.  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  preserve  In  this  way  thine;.^ 
that  will  mean  more  to  the  people  In  a 
particular  area  than  we  realize. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of  ti.i.-- 
mea-sure  over  a  4-year  period  will  be  $32 
million.  Two  million  dollars  of  that 
would  be  available  in  this  fiscal  year  By 
doing  this  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  how  well  the  program  works.  If 
it  does  not  work,  then  we  can  cut  it  off 
If  it  works — and  I  am  convinced  it  will— 
we  can  expand  it  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   O  BRIEN.     Gladly 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fur  his  appreciation  of 
this  problem  and  the  construction  solu- 
tion he  proposes  in  this  measure.    I  kno*' 


he  recognizes  that  there  is  a  certain  ele- 
nuiH  of  local  pride  in  the  background  of 
historical  importance  that  people  can  at- 
tach to  their  areas  legitimately.  How- 
ever, if  their  pride  is  such  that  they  wish 
to  develop  it  further  so  that  it  will  be 
appreciated  and  recognized  by  others, 
then  you  have  laid  tlie  foundation  for 
them  to  go  forward  in  a  helpful  partner- 
ship with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
would  say  that  this  legislation  provides 
another  very  important  landmark  in  the 
di.^tmguished  career  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien]  .  As  a  col- 
league from  the  same  State,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  miss  the  type 
of  leadership  in  these  matters  which  the 
>;entleman  from  New  York  has  so  won- 
derfully provided.  I  am  glad  this  par- 
ticular measure  does  come  before  the 
House  while  he  is  providing  leadership 
in  this  great  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  while  he  is  still  a 
beloved  and  active  Member  of  this  House. 
If  mis  proposal  is  accepted  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  Is  presented,  we  are  going  to 
help  build  the  heritage  of  this  Nation  so 
that  it  can  be  better  appreciated  by 
generations  to  come  and  perhaps  inspire 
them  to  do  something  worthy  of  being 
remembered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  his  service  to 
our  Nation  and  his  great  capacity  for 
personal  friendship  to  which  his  col- 
leagues will  attest. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
join  with  my  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
PiRNiEl  in  the  remarks  he  ha-s  just  made 
about  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien  1.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  O'Brien  J  has 
served  in  this  body  with  outstanding 
ability  and  great  courage.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  great  talents  to  the 
public  service  of  his  di.-^trict.  his  State, 
and  our  country.  In  the  years  that  I 
have  served  in  this  body  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  effective  Members  of  this 
body,  always  thinking  along  construc- 
tive lines.  He  is  one  who  thought  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  was  not  actuated 
by  sectionalism  or  parochialism.  He  has 
recognized  that  this  is  a  great  Nation. 
When  he  came  here  this  Nation  com- 
prised 48  States.  It  now  comprises  50 
States  as  a  result  of  his  vision,  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  courage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  miss 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  If  I 
had  known  he  was  going  to  retire,  I 
Aould  have  tried  to  aiov  him,  using  all 
of  the  persuasion  within  my  power,  not 
because  of  party  politics  but  because  of 
the  man  Involved.  He  has  enriched  the 
legislative  history  of  our  country  by  his 
service  in  this  body.  The  contributions 
made  by  Leo  O'Brien  will  always  occupy 
prominent  pasies  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  our  countrj'.  What  he  has  done 
for  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and 
what  he  has  done  for  ihc  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  and  other  integral  parts  of  our 
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coimtry — ^I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
"possession"  but,  rather,  integral  parts 
of  our  country — what  he  has  done  in 
strengthening  the  family  life  of  our  coun- 
try are  all  heritages  that  he  can  look 
back  upon  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
of  him.  He  can  take  great  credit  from 
these  actions  on  his  part,  because  they 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  beloved  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  personality,  his  understand- 
ing mind,  his  beautiful  outlook  on  life 
are  all  marks  of  his  great  character.  The 
people  of  his  district  are  justified  in  feel- 
ing proud  of  the  wonderful  service  ht 
has  given  to  them  and  to  the  people  oi 
our  country  who  are  richly  indebted  to 
our  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  another  il- 
lustration of  that.  This  is  a  bill  that 
means  so  much  for  preserving  the  his- 
toric sites  of  our  country. 

It  is  valuable  not  only  to  those  of  this 
generation,  but  generations  yet  to  come 
in  what  it  means  not  only  on  the  nation- 
al level,  but  on  the  State  level.  This  is 
a  bill  xhat  is  going  to  preserve  these  his- 
torical sites  and  make  them  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  youth  of  America  for  count- 
less generations  to  come. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
O'Brien]. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  Speaker,  and  with  our 
mutual  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Pirnie]  in  the  sincere  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation they  have  paid  to  Mr.  Leo 
O'Brien. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  for 
16  years  on  the  Interior  Committee  with 
Leo  O'Brien,  and  to  have  worked  with 
him,  to  have  watched  him  operate,  and 
I  think  I  know  what  is  in  the  man's  heart 
and  in  his  mind. 

He  has  helped  In  promoting  not  only 
the  committee  work,  but  the  work  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  he  is  doing  today, 
in  bringing  about  passage  of  legislation 
that  has  made  this  a  better  country  in 
which  to  live,  and  has  expanded  the 
country  in  which  we  are  living  to  include 
both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Leo,  and 
wish  you  and  Mabel  the  very  best  of 
everything  in  the  years  ahead  and  I  want 
you  to  know  you  will  both  be  sorely 
missed  around  the  Halls  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  vdth  the  Speaker  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  to  Leo  O'Brien 
on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
in  this  House  with  Leo  O'Brien.  As  our 
beloved  Speaker  says,  we  are  going  to 
miss  him. 


So,  Leo,  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  I 
hope  you  have  God's  blessings  in  full 
measure  and  good  health,  and  may  all 
your  desires  in  retirement  be  fulfilled. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  family. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I,  too.  would  like  to 
add  a  word  about  your  career,  and  your 
service  in  the  Congress.  You  have  truly 
been  a  kind  and  fine  man.  and  one  of 
whom  we  are  all  proud  to  be  a  colleague 
and  a  friend.  Our  Speaker  has  so  ably 
said  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure.  I  know  that  your  association 
here  in  the  House,  your  leadership  and 
your  example,  have  been  something  that 
has  enriched  the  life  of  each  Member 
who  has  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
you. 

I  particularly  remember  how  you 
worked  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  journey.  The  bills  were  pending 
for  a  long  time  and  there  was  major 
opposition.  It  was  largely  because  of 
your  own  dedication  and  your  own  com- 
petence and  your  belief  in  their  right- 
ful place  in  our  Nation  as  a  State  that 
admission  was  approved. 

It  was  largely  the  result  of  your  own 
efforts  and  your  own  hard  work  that 
these  two  stars  were  added  to  our  flag 
and  maintained  our  healthy  growth  and 
helped  to  maintain  our  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

I  wish  you  well  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
know  that  you  will  continue  to  serve  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  our 
country  just  as  you  have  to  dale.  Good 
luck  and  Godspeed  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Speaker,  and  those  of  the 
previous  speakers,  in  commenting  on  Leo 
O'Brien  so  highly.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  and  point  out  how  the  Philadel- 
phia delegation  feels  about  this  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  to  him  that  we 
respect  him  because  of  his  integrity,  rec- 
titude and  unswerving  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Leo.  may  God  bless  you — and  have  a 
long,  pleasant  life  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  add  my  comments  in  wishing  Leo 
O'Brien  the  best  of  everything.  In  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety.  I  have 
learned  to  know  Leo  O'Brien  very  well. 
His  face  always  lights  up  when  he  speaks 
of  his  work,  and  of  his  colleagues,  but  a 
very  particular  glitter  comes  into  his 
eyes  when  he  speaks  of  his  grandson, 
the  little  baseball  pitcher.  All  that  adds 
to  the  human  interest  of  Leo  O'Bkien. 

We  regret  that  he  will  retire,  but  we 
envy  iiim  in  what  v.-e  know  will  be  an 
enjoyable   time   for   him.   and   also   the 
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pleasant  associations  that  will  again  be 
reltlndled  back  home. 

So.  Leo  I  am  sure  the  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  would  be  In  league  with  the 
Idea  of  wishing  you  well     I  am  sure  that 

1  am  extending  the  wlshe.s  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  wishing  you  the  best 

The  CIL\IRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr   SAYU3R  ' 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  my  colIea,(ues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Lko  OTJrien  It  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  member  of  the  Hou-se  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ever  since  Leo  came  to  Congress 

As  our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  said,  our 
colleague  from  New  York.  Leo  O'Brien. 
has  contributed  kireatly  to  the  legislation 
that  our  committee  has  considered  That 
committee  over  the  years  has  turned  out 
somewhere  between  20  and  25  percent  of 
all  the  major  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  A  great  deal  of  that  legisla- 
tion has  the  mark  of  Leo  O'Brien  upon  It. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  gentleman.  I  think  people  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Puerto  Rican  Status  Commission 
representing  the  people  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  He  was  very  faithful  in  his  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission. 
When  he  started  his  study.  I  believe  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  he.  In  his  own 
mind,  was  about  convinced  the  Common- 
wealth status  was  .something  that  would 
have  to  be  improved  as  a  step  forward 
for  Puerto  Rico  But  after  Led  O'Brien 
studied  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico  for 

2  years,  he  became  a  true  statesman— 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  change  hLs 
position  After  the  Status  Commission 
report  was  filed,  he  was  the  first  person 
to  come  forward  with  a  bill  advocating 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  saying  that 
this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  could  attam  full  stat- 
ure as  American  citizens. 

Leo  O'Brien  is  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude not  only  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  but  by  the  people  of  our  new  SUles 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  well,  by  the 
people  of  his  district,  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States 

Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  have 
hetore  us  is  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  pr^^servatlon  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  United  States 

This  bill  Is  before  us  as  the  result  of 
an  executive  communication. 

The  President,  in  his  February-  23  mes- 
sage dealing  with  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, said:  Historic  preservaUon 
is  the  goal  of  citizens  groups  in  every  part 
of  the  country" 

The  President  then  reconunended  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  the  States 
and  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preser\-atton  In  order  to  preserve  build- 
ings  and  sites   of   historic   significance. 

The  Congress  has  long  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  historic  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  of  national  sig- 
nificance for  the  inspiration  and  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


In  spite  of  the  nimierous  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  places  of  historic  and  national  in- 
terest, our  program  has  fallen  short  of 
Its  goals.  We  are.  by  this  legislation,  re- 
evaluating the  program  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  properties. 

This  reevaluatlon  is  necessary  because 
the  present  Federal  programs  and  cri- 
teria for  preservation  are  limited  to  na- 
tionally significant"  properties  The  in- 
creasing redevelopment  In  our  urban 
centers  of  population  requires  the  as- 
surance that  properties  of  historical  slg- 
nlflcamce  be  preserved 

By  this  bill  we  are  making  It  possible 
to  preserve  history  In  place 

Actually,  under  the  Federal  criteria 
now  m  existence,  very  few  properties 
meet  the  standard  of  "nationally  signif- 
icant" Historic  places  of  importance  to 
local  communities.  States,  and  regions 
are  also  part  of  our  Nations  heritage  It 
Ls  these  properties  of  local  historic  Im- 
p<.)rtance  that  are  less  immune  to  the 
forces  of  destruction  caused  by  urban 
renewal  projects  and  developments  of 
an  Increasing  population 

The  bill,  S  3035,  Is  the  most  effective 
preservation  program  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
felt  possible  In  keeping  with  progress  In 
community  development. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  matching 
fund  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  statewide  comprehen- 
sive surveys  and  plans  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  sites  and  buildings,  and 
to  establish  a  national  register  of  sites, 
structures,  and  so  forth,  significant  In 
American  history,  architecture,  arche- 
ology, and  culture. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Individual  SUtes  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  properties  that 
are  significant  in  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture 

S  3035  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, to  advise  and  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  his- 
toric preservation  and  measures  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  Federal,  State, 
local  agencies,  and  private  parties  In 
these  undertakings. 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion S.  3035  authorizes  the  total  appro- 
priation of  $32  million.  Of  this  amount 
not  more  than  $2  million  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  fiscal  1967  and  not 
more  than  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years 

Mr  Chairman,  the  foundation  of  our 
national  heritage  is  the  historic  and  cul- 
tural properties  throughout  our  land.  In 
preserving  these  properties  we  will  In- 
sure future  generations  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich 
heritage  of  our  Nation 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  tiiink  Ls  of  great  significance  Is  found 
in  section  107  That  section  reads  as 
follows; 

Sec  107  Nothing  In  thta  Act  ahall  b«  con- 
strued to  be  applicable  to  the  White  House 
and  Its  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court  building 


and  Its  grounds,  or  the  United  bUtes  Capf.o 
and  lU  related  buildings  and  grounds. 

Many  people  who  were  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  were  fearful  that  If  we  passed 
a  bill  without  such  a  provision  as  Is  no-* 
contained  in  section  107,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In  the 
Umted  States  would  busy  Itself  not  only 
with  the  things  which  the  committee  in- 
tended but  also  busy  iUself  with  the  Whiip 
House,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Capitol  We  have  taken  care  of  that 
objection  by  section  107  of  the  bill,  and 
I  urge  adoption  and  passage  of  S.  3035 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Ji  r- 
sey  IMr  Widnall]. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  S.  3035  The  bill  is  concerned. 
and  vitally  so,  with  preserving  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  our  country.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  a  part  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion headed  by  former  Congressman  Al- 
bert Rains,  of  Alabama.  The  recom- 
mendations of  that  committee  formed 
the  basis  of  much  that  is  in  this  bill 

The  outcome  of  the  committee's  studie.^ 
was  a  book  called  "With  Heritage  Sc 
Rich."  copies  of  which  I  have  mi^dr 
available  to  many  of  the  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  In  photograph  and 
print,  this  book  tells  a  most  eloquent 
story  To  stress  the  needs  of  historic 
preservation  at  this  time,  therefore 
would  be  to  belabor  a  point  that  ha.'^ 
been  well  and  better  made 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
proposing  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. Nothing  has  been  so  in  need  of 
immediate  attention  as  have  the  build- 
ings, architecture,  and  culture  of 'our 
American  past.  The  bill  before  you  sdk.^ 
to  strengthen  the  work  that  has  bior. 
done  and  considerably  amplify  it.  S 
3035  contains  portions  of  H  R  13790  and 
H  R.  13792  which  I  introduced  in  thf 
House  as  well  as  H.R.  13491  introduced 
by  Chairman  Aspinall  and  H.R.  13716 
Introduced  by  Mr  Saylor.  Other  and 
.similar  bills  have  been  introduced  by  Mr 
Fi-LTON  and  Mr.  Blatnik.  All  these  bills 
have  the  same  objective  and  to  a  large 
extent  would  utilize  the  same  means 
This  is  a  nonpartisan  bill  which  has  had 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle. 

What  the  Special  Committee  on  His- 
toric Preservation  Intended  in  Its  rec- 
ommendations W£is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Government  to  coordinate 
activities  affecting  historic  preservation 
We  found  that  all  too  often  it  was  no: 
a  lack  of  desire  to  preserve  historic  pro;)- 
ertles  tliat  was  causing  their  loss  to  pos- 
terity. Rather,  it  was  simply  a  lack  of 
knowledge  The  Government  depart- 
ments in  many  cases  need  to  know  what 
other  departments  are  doing  and  not  just 
In  the  field  of  historic  preservation. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
were  concerned,  and  properly  so.  that  no 
Individual  profit  unduly  from  historic 
preservation,  particularly  when  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  a  Government  subsidy 
The  same  problem,  in  a  slightly  different 
phase  of  the  same  historic  preservation 


field,  has  concerned  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee in  considering  similar  legis- 
lation. 

However,  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion that  ample  administrative  regula- 
tions could  be  used  to  insure  that  no 
undue  profit  was  taken.  Also,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Historic  Preservation 
wanted  to  insure  that  the  burden  of  his- 
toric preservation  remain  as  much  as 
possible  In  private  hands.  To  cite  an 
example  of  this  at  work.  I  refer  you  to 
the  Society  Hill  area  of  Philadelphia 
where  the  local  public  agency  has  under- 
taken as  part  of  its  duties  under  urban 
renewal  a  considerable  historic  preser- 
vation operation.  The  local  public 
agency  bought  up  a  number  of  historic 
structures  in  badly  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. The  cost  was  around  $8,000  a 
structure.  For  this  price  or  a  little  un- 
der it.  the  agency  sold  the  properties  to 
wealthy  individuals  who  have  since  sp>ent 
roughly  10  times  the  purchase  price  to 
rehabilitate  the  properties. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
11  is  doubtful  if  these  individuals  could 
have  been  interested  in  undertaking  the 
restoration  work.  For  every  dollar  of 
Government  money  invested  in  the  So- 
ciety Hill  area,  however,  there  was  an 
additional  $10  of  private  capital  Invested 
in  the  cause  of  historic  preservation. 
Incidentally,  but  very  capably,  such  in- 
vestment speeded  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
badly  rundown  area  of  Philadelphia. 
As  a  number  of  individuals  there  served 
the  Government  and  the  cause  of  his- 
toric preservation,  so  can  such  services 
be  channeled  into  further  assistance  in 
projects  yet  to  come.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Historic  Preservation  felt  that 
the  Government  departments  in  this 
field  would  be  sufficiently  alert  to  elimi- 
nate or  keep  any  commercial  benefit  that 
might  arise  within  reasonable  bounds. 

"To  cite  another  example  close  by,  had 
not  the  National  Trust  for  Hifitoric  Pres- 
ervation acquired  and  maintained  De- 
catur House  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette 
Square  across  from  the  White  House,  it 
IS  very  likely  that  the  historic  structures 
about  the  square  would  not  today  pro- 
vide the  pleasing  facade  that  enables  us 
to  remember  a  bygone  and  historic  age. 
Decatur  House  was.  is.  and  remains  an 
anchor  for  the  history  with  which  La- 
fayette Square  is  endowed. 

As  to  the  use  of  funds  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  I  would  like  to  see 
more  of  this  type  of  work  done.  Our 
greatest  foe  in  the  field  of  historic  pres- 
ervation is  ignorance.  Anything  that 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  that  ignorance 
will  benefit  the  preservation  of  our 
national  heritage. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  as- 
sure you  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
that  anything  that  leads  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  in  this  field  of  his- 
toric preservation  will  be  beneficial.  Our 
work,  however,  has  just  begun.  There  is 
much  left  to  do  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  both  our  ancestry  and  posterity. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  I  commend  both  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  their  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  their  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  3035  is  a  bill  designed 
to  enhance  historic  preservation  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  its  passage.  It  establishes  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  help  local 
and  State  interests  to  acquire,  rehabili- 
tate, and  reconstruct  properties  of  re- 
gional. State,  or  local  significance  when 
the  necessary  funds  are  not  available 
elsewhere.  Matching  assistance  will  also 
be  available  to  help  the  congressionally 
chartered  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

When  the  committee  considered  this 
legislation,  no  one  appeared  in  opposition 
to  it.  Similar  legislation  was  introduced 
by  Members  frcan  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  I  certainly  want  to  point  out  the 
constructive  role  which  our  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  has 
played  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  and  our  for- 
mer colleague  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Raiiis, 
worked  very  closely  with  the  U.S.  con- 
ference of  mayors  on  this  matter  of  his- 
toric preservation  as  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion which  prepared  an  excellent  report 
entitled  "With  Heritage  So  Rich." 

Certainly,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  are  deserving  of  our 
highest  commendation  for  their  leader- 
ship in  bringing  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  House  for  ac- 
ceptance and  passage. 

The  preservation  of  these  historic 
properties  is  very  vital.  With  the  con- 
stant pressures  and  competition  for  ac- 
quiring the  material  things  in  life,  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  the  busy  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  taking  the  time  to 
preserve  a  part  of  our  heritage.  This  is. 
indeed,  a  "historic"  day. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kun- 

KELl. 

Mr.  KUNKEIL.  Mr.  Chairman ,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  I  believe  this  is 
a  fine  bill.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
posterity  in  the  years  to  come.  If  these 
monuments  and  historical  sites  are  not 
preserved  now,  some  at  least  will  be  lost 
forever.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  make 
this  move. 

I  should  like  also  to  express  my  regret 
that  the  service  of  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O'Erien],  after  these 
many  fine  years  of  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  hla  country  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  to  terminate .  My  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  go  with 
him. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  S.  3035.  This  bill  is  an 
excellent  complement  to  existing  histori- 
cal preservation  programs  as  well  as  be- 
ing an  important  step  forward  in  keeping 
alive  significant  parts  of  our  heritage 
which  are  of  cultural  and  historical  sig- 
nificance. As  you  know,  the  require- 
ments for  most  Federal  programs  for  his- 
torical and  natural  preservation  are  lim- 
ited to  those  of  "national  significance." 
Several  people  from  my  district  have 
worked  tirelessly  for  years  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  expense  to  have  por- 
tions of  our  culture  preserved  which  are 
locally  of  great  natural  or  historical  sig- 
nificance but  whose  national  significance 
may  be  only  minimal.  Only  a  very  small 
number  of  projects  can  meet  the  stand- 
ard of  "national  significance."  Both 
John  Ben  Sheppard,  of  Odessa,  Tex.,  at 
the  State  level  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Mcllroy 
Smith,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  at  the  local  level 
have  put  forth  efforts  of  heroic  propor- 
tions to  save  properties  vitally  important 
to  the  history  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  its  counties,  cities  and 
towns.  Many  of  these  properties  have 
known  the  ax  of  progress  and  have  crum- 
bled to  provide  space  for  the  steel  struc- 
tures of  our  future.  This  legislation  will 
now  allow  us  to  reach  the  happy  compro- 
mise of  protecting  these  elements  of  our 
natural  and  lustorical  culture  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  enlightened  pursuit  of  the 
ever- increasing  construction  needs  of 
this  great  country  on  the  other. 

The  matching  fund  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  statewide 
comprehensive  surveys  and  plans  for  the 
preservation  of  such  sites  and  buildings 
is  badly  needed  as  are  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  designed  to  provide  assistance 
for  implementing  well-rounded  programs 
to  preserve  properties  historically,  archi- 
tecturally, archeologically,  or  culturally 
significant. 

For  the  natural  and  historic  properties 
worth  preserving  and  for  the  Jessie  Mc- 
llroy Smiths  and  the  John  Ben  Shep- 
pards  of  each  State  and  community  who 
have  worked  so  hard,  I  approve  of  this 
legislation  and  ask  that  it  receive  the 
full  support  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3035 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 
(a)    that   the   spirit   and  direction   of  the 
Nation  are  founded  upon  and  reflected  In  Its 
historic  past: 

(bi  that  the  historical  and  cultural  foun- 
dations of  the  Nation  should  be  preserved  as 
a  living  part  of  our  community  life  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  orienta- 
tion to  the  American  people; 

(C)  that,  In  the  face  of  ever- increasing  ex- 
tensions   of    urban   centers,    highways,    and 
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realdentlal  conim«rclal.  and  Indujtrlai  de- 
velupmenls.  the  present  governmetitaJ  and 
nongovermnental  fustortc  pr««er\aUon  pro- 
grams .ind  activities  are  inadeqvjate  to  losure 
future  generations  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  our 
Nation,  and 

Id  I  that,  althougii  the  major  burdens  of 
historic  preservation  have  been  borne  and 
majur  ertorta  InltlateU  by  private  agencies 
and  individuals,  and  both  should  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role.  It  Is  nevertheless  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  accelerate  Its  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams and  activities,  to  give  maximum  en- 
cour<»genient  to  agencies  and  Individuals  un- 
dertaking preservation  by  private  nrkeans.  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In 
the  United  States  to  expand  and  acceierate 
their  historic  preservation  programs  and 
artivliles 

Trrrx  i 

Sbc  101.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  In.er1or 
Is  authorized — 

111  to  expand  and  maintain  a  national 
register  of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  struc- 
ture* and  objects  slgnlOcant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  urctieolugy.  and  cul- 
ture, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  National 
Register,  and  to  grant  funds  to  States  fcr  the 
purposes  of  preparing  comprehensive  state- 
wide historic  surveys  and  plans,  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  preservation,  acquisition  and 
development  of  such  properties. 

i2i  to  establish  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  projects  having  as 
their  purpose  the  preservation  for  public 
benefit  of  properties  that  are  slgnlflcant  in 
American  history,  architecture.  arche<ilogy. 
and  culture:  and 

(3 1  to  establish  a  program  of  ma~.cblng 
grant -in -aid  to  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  In  the  United  States,  chut- 
tered  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  October  26 
1949  63  Stat  927).  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  National  Trust. 

lb)    As  used  In  this  Act — 

111  The  term  State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puer.o  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  and 
American  Samoa 

i2i  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
of  State  snd  local  governments  and  other 
public  txxlles  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals  for  the  acquisition  of  title  or  in- 
terests In.  and  for  the  development  of.  any 
dutrict,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object 
that  .3  slgnlflcant  In  American  history,  archi- 
tecture, archeology,  and  culture,  or  property 
used  in  connection  therewith,  and  for  Its 
development  in  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion f  T  public  benefit  of  any  such  historical 
properties 

(3)  The  term  "historic  preservation"  In- 
cludes the  protection,  rehabilitation,  restora- 
tion, and  reconstruction  of  districts,  sites, 
building?  structures,  and  objects  slgnlflcant 
In  Amerkan  history,  architecture,  archeology, 
or  culture 

i4i  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SBC  102  I  a  I  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  Act — 

( 1 )  unless  application  therefor  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
him; 

(2)  unless  the  application  is  in  accordance 
with  the  comprehensive  statewide  historic 
preservation  plan  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  considering  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  comprehensive  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  I-and  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965   I  78  Stat    897). 

I  3)  for  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total    cost    involved,    as    determined    by    the 


Secretary    and    bis    determination    shall    be 
flnal; 

(4  I  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require; 

(5»  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  as- 
sume, after  completion  of  the  project,  the 
total  cost  of  the  continued  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  administration  of  the  property  In 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 
1 6)  until  the  grantee  has  compiled  with 
such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable, 
lb)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion 
waive  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 
paragraphs  (2)  and  i6)  of  this  section  for 
any  grant  under  this  Act  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Hlst*>rlc  Preservation  In  the  United 
States.  In  which  case  a  grant  to  the  National 
Trust  may  include  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  administration  of  the 
property  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

ici  No  State  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize 
the  value  of  real  property  obtained  before 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  in  meeting 
the  remaining  cost  of  a  project  for  which 
a  grant  Is  made  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  comprehensive  statewide  historic  sur- 
veys and  plans  under  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
fKjrtloned  among  the  States  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  needs  as  determined  by  him; 
Provided,  however.  That  the  amount  granted 
to  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  comprehen- 
sive statewide  historic  survey  and  plan  for 
that  State,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
lb)  The  amounts  appropriated  and  made 
available  for  grants  to  the  States  for  proj- 
ects under  this  Act  for  each  flscat  year 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  needs  as 
disclosed  in  approved  statewide  historic  pres- 
ervation plans. 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of 
Its  apportlcnment,  and  the  amounts  thereof 
shall  be  available  thereafter  for  payment  to 
such  State  for  projects  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  Any  amount  of 
any  apportionment  that  has  not  been  paid 
or  obligated  by  the  Secretary  during  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  notification  Is  given,  and 
for  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  shall  be  re- 
apportioned by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  this  subftecllon. 

Sk  104.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  by  the 
5^cretary  for  or  on  account  of  any  survey 
or  project  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
which  financial  assistance  has  been  given 
or  promised  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram or  activity,  and  no  financial  assistance 
may  be  given  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram or  activity  for  or  on  account  of  any 
survey  or  project  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sistance has  been  given  or  promised  under 
this  Act. 

lb)  In  order  to  assure  consistency  In  pol- 
icies and  actions  under  this  Act  with  other 
related  Federal  programs  and  activities,  and 
to  assure  coordination  of  the  planning  ac- 
quisition, and  development  assistance  to 
States  under  this  Act  with  other  related  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities,  the  President 
may  Issue  such  regulations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  deems  desirable,  and  such  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  only  In  accordance 
with  »uch  regulations 

Htc  105  The  beneficiary  of  assistance  un- 
der thU  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  disposition  by  the 
beneficiary  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance 
Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 


such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

Sec  106.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
having  direct  or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a 
propo.=ed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  under- 
taking In  any  State  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  Independent  agency 
having  authority  to  license  any  undertaking 
shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  Federal  funds  on  the  undertaklns; 
or  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  license,  as  the 
case  may  be.  take  Into  account  the  effect  of 
the  undertaking  on  any  district,  site,  build- 
ing, structure,  or  object  that  is  included  in 
the  National  Register  The  head  of  any  such 
Federal  agency  shall  afford  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  established 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  with  regard  to  such 
undertaking. 

Sic.  107  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
.strued  to  be  applicable  to  the  White  House 
and  Its  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court  building 
and  Its  grounds,  or  the  United  States  Capitol 
and   Its   related   buildings   and    KTOunds. 

Sec  108.  There  tire  autiiorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir 
1967.  and  not  more  than  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Such 
appropriations  shall  be  available  for  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  authorized  by  this  title 
and  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  In  connection  therewith,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended 
TrrLK  n 
See.  201  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

( 1 )   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
(2 1    The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

1 3 )    The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
(4)   The    Administrator    of    the    General 
Services  Administration. 

I  5 )    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(6i    The  Attorney  General. 
(7i    The  Chairman  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 

(8)  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  from 
outside  the  Federal  Goverrmient  In  making 
these  appointments,  the  President  shall  ^Ive 
due  consideration  to  the  selection  of  officers 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  Individ- 
uals who  are  significantly  Interested  and  ex- 
perienced In  the  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  specified 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  designate  another  officer  of  his  de- 
partment or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Council 
In  his  stead 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  paragraph  i8)  of  subsection  la)  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the  ex- 
piration of  his  predecessor's  term;  except  that 
the  members  first  appointed  under  that  p.ira- 
graph  shall  serve  for  terms  of  from  one  to 
five  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  In  such  manner  a.'s 
to  Insure  that  the  terms  of  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  two  of  them  will  expire  In  any 
one  year. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
I  and  for  the  bolance  of  the  unexpired  termi 

(el  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President. 

(f)  Eight  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

S«c.    202.    I  a)    The   Council    shall— 

1 1 1  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  historic  preservation 
rec  mmend  measures  to  coordinate  activities 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
private  Institutions  and  Individuals  relating 
to  historic  preservation;   and  advise  on  the 
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dissemination  of  Information  pertaining  to 
such  actlvltes; 

(2)  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and 
appropriate  prlv.ite  agencies,  public  interest 
and  participation  in  historic  preservation; 

i3)  recommend  the  conduct  of  studies  in 
stich  areas  as  the  adequacy  of  legislative  and 
administrative  statutes  and  regulations  per- 
uinlng  to  historic  preservation  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  effects 
of  tax  policies  at  all  levels  of  government  on 
historic  preservation; 

(4)  advise  as  to  gtildellnes  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Stale  and  local  governments  In  draft- 
ing legislation  relating  to  historic  preserva- 
tion; and 

(5)  encourage.  In  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, training  and  education  in  the  field  of 
historic  preservation. 

lb)  The  Council  shall  submit;  annually  a 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  activities  and  the 
results  of  Its  studies  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  such  additional  and  special  reports 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Each  report  shall  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  other 
actions  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Coxincll, 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its 
recommendations. 

Sec  203.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpo.se  of  this  title:  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  independent  establish- 
ment or  Instrumentality  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law   and   within   available   funds. 

Sec.  204.  The  members  of  the  Council 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of 
section  201(a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  Council 
appointed  under  paragraph  i8)  of  section 
201(a)  shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  perforniance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Council.  All  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  relmbtirsement  for  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Council. 

Sec  205  la)  Tlie  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  or  his  designee  shall  be  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council.  Finan- 
cial and  administrative  services  (including 
those  related  to  budgeting,  accounting,  fi- 
nancial reporting,  personnel  and  procure- 
ment) shall  be  provided  the  Council  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  which  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  advance,  or  by  re- 
imbursement, from  funds  of  the  Council  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  Provided.  That  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel 
resulting  from  erroneous  payments  (5  U.S.C. 
4«cl  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
ous payments  made  Xf>  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Council  employee,  and  regulations  of  said 
Secretary  for  the  administrative  control  of 
funds  (31  use  665(gi  i  shall  apply  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Council:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Council  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

bi  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
pc'lnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ad- 
ditional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Clius,Mncatlon  Act  of  1049 

1  )  The  Council  may  also  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  temporary  and  In- 
termittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  for  the  executive  departments  by 


section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  specified 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
201(a)  shall  provide  the  Council,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  with  such  facilities  and 
services  under  their  jurisdiction  and  control 
as  may  be  needed  by  the  Council  tc  carry 
out  Its  duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  facili- 
ties and  services  are  requested  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  are  otherwise  available  for  that 
purpose.  To  the  extent  of  available  appro- 
priations, the  Council  may  obtain,  by  pur- 
chase, rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
additional  property,  facilities,  and  services  as 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Young,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3035)  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


appropriate  to  release  my  membership  on  the 
Select  Committee  of  Small  Business.  Please 
accept  this  letter  as  my  resignation. 

I  have  appreciated  this  honor  very  much 
and  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 
Charles  Longstreet  Weltner, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  S.  3035. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COM^^TTEE  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INA^ESTIGATION  OF 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  13.  89th  Con- 
i-ress.  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  Stud- 
ies and  Investigations  of  the  Problems  of 
Small  Business  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Irwin  1  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  commit- 
tee: 

CONGKESS   or   THE   UNFTED    STATES, 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   Inasmuch  as  I  will  not 
be  returning  to  the  90th  Congress,  I  feel  It 


WOLF  TRAP  FARM  PARK,  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY.  VA. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  bill  iS.  3423  I  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park 
in  Fairfax  County.  Va.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whoie. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal area  a  park  for  the  performing  arts  and 
related  educational  programs,  and  for  recrea- 
tion use  in  connection  therewith,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, develop,  improve,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
County.  Virginia.  The  park  shall  encom- 
pass the  portions  of  the  property  formerly 
known  as  Wolf  Trap  Farm  and  Symphony 
Hill  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  to  be  do- 
nated for  park  purposes  to  the  United  States, 
and  such  additional  lands  or  interests  there- 
in as  the  Secretary  may  acquire  for  purposes 
of  the  park  by  donation  or  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  the  aggregate 
01  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
forty-five    acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  park  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  and  fne  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat,  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1-4 1,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $600,000,  to  carry  cut  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall  that  this  bill  to 
establish  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  <S. 
3423  I  was  debated  here  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  several  weeks  ago.  The  bill 
should  have  passed  at  that  time,  but  the 
vote  was  195  in  favor  of  it  and  105  atrainst 
.so,  thou.sh  a  switch  of  5  votes  would  have 
carried  it,  it  did  not  have  quite  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds. 
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As  you  know,  the  purpose  of  tiiLs  bill  is 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  donations  of  96  acres  of  land  In 
Fairfax  County,  Va  .  and  of  $1,750,000 
and  to  utilize  these  gifts  plus  an  add.- 
tional  45  or  50  acres  of  land  that  need  to 
be  acquired  to  establish  a  cultural  park 
within  13  miles  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton Part  of  the  land  and  all  of  the 
money  are  belnif  donated  by  Mrs  Jouett 
Shouse  The  remainder  of  the  land  Is 
being  donated  by  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League. 

This  cultural  parlc  and  the  auditorium 
that  will  be  built  on  it  with  the  gift  of 
money  will  be  used  for  the  best  presenta- 
tions of  music,  theater,  ballet,  and  the 
like  that  can  be  brought  to  the  NaUons 
Capr-al.  Its  season  will,  presumably,  be 
mostly  during  the  summer  It  will  serve 
not  only  tne  residents  of  the  Capital  but 
thousands  of  the  visitors  that  come  here 
duriru,'  that  period.  It  will  not  in  any 
way  displace  any  of  our  established  or 
prospective  centers  for  the  performing 
arts.  Rather.  It  will  be  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  them 

Mrs  Shouses  generous  gift  of  land  is 
being  offered  with  no  strings  attached 
except  the  obvious  one  that  the  land  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being 
donated  Deeds  to  this  land  and  to  that 
being  ofTered  by  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  Leasue  have  been  prepared 
and  put  In  escrow  pending  passage  of  this 
legislation  C  iples  of  them  are  ii.  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  When  the 
escrow  agents  deliver  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Int<-rlor  the  United  SUU's  will 
have  acquired  the  land  in  question  for — 
and  I  paraphrase  In  part  and  nucte  in 
part  the  provision  In  Mrs  Shcuse's 
deed — development,  use.  and  administra- 
tion as  a  cultural  park  for  the  perform- 
ing art*  in  conformance  with  the  act  of 

• — this  date  will  be  that  on  which 

8  3423  Is  signed  by  the  President —  and 
amy  acts  amendatory  or  supplementary 
thereto  '■  A  similar  provision  Is  included 
In  the  American  S\Tnphony  Orchestra 
Leagues  deed.  Thus  the  only  cir.rum- 
stance  which  would  cause  a  reversion  to 
occur  would  be  the  failure  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  th^  bill  that  is  now  t>efore  us 

This  Is  made  crystal  clear  by — and 
several  other  points  are  reviewfxi  in — a 
letter  dated  September  21,  1966.  which 
we  have  received  from  Mr  Lee  Marks, 
counsel  for  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  Let  me  read  several 
pertinent  sentences  from  this  letter 

The  debate  on  S  3423  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  19  indlcatee 
that  misunderstandings  may  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  L«agtie'.i  gift  to  the  United 
States  of  3T  8  aorea  of  land  In  Fairfax 
County.  Virginia  •  •  •  The  arrangements 
can  b«  summarized   as   follows 

1.  The  League  conveys  all  of  its  Interest 
In  the  property  to  the  United  States  for  use 
as  a  park  for  the  performing  arts  as  en- 
Tlslonad  In  S  3433  Although  tbe  land 
would  revert  to  the  L«&gue  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  use  It  for  something  other  than 
the  proposed  cultural  park,  the  League  will 
have  no  reversionary  Interest  If  the  land  la 
administered  pursuant  to  S  3433  So  long 
M  ttM  land  Is  administered  pursuant  to  that 
bill,  as  It  win  be  IX  the  bin  is  enacted  by 
Ooa^ese.  the  League  has  no  right  to  reclaim 
it.    Let  me  emphasize  that  neither  the  Agree- 


ment nor  tne  Deed  give  the  league  any 
right  to  apprnve  it  disapprove  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Park  Is  operated  i<r  any  control 
over  the  policies  of  the  Park 

3  The  League  retains  a  right  of  entry  with 
respect  to  a  specific  five  acre  parcel  within 
the  property,  on  which  Its  permanent  head- 
quarters will  be  constructed  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  underlying  concept  of  the 
Park  and  will  benefit  both  the  Park  and  the 
League  In  a  very  real  sense,  tiie  League 
symbolizes  what  the  Park  Is  about.  As  you 
know,  the  League  is  a  non-profit  organisa- 
tion, chartered  by  the  Congress,  representing 
symphonies  and  orchestras  It  Is  the  largest 
performing  arts  organization  in  the  country 

The  Leagues  right  of  entry  Is  carefully 
defined  and  limited  F^st.  the  League  may 
use  the  five  acre  parcel  only  for  Its  head- 
quarters facilities  It  can  not  alienate  the 
property  or  use  It  for  any  other  purpose. 
Second,  the  League's  facllltlee  are  to  be 
planned  and  designed  in  harmony  with  the 
setung  and  design  of  the  Park  Third.  If 
and  to  the  extent  the  League  Is  not  ualng 
the  five  acre  parcel,  the  Government  can  de- 
velop and  Integrate  It  as  a  part  of  the  Park. 

3  The  League  retains  an  access  easement 
acrc>ss  the  property  which  can  be  used  only 
If  an  access  road  to  the  League's  parcel  Is 
not  provided  for  In  developing  the  Park 
This  is  not  an  accew  road  from  an  externad 
point  to  the  Park  Itself  Rather.  It  Is  access 
within  the  Park  to  the  League's  five  acre 
parcel.  The  easement  Is.  therefore,  only  an 
adjunct  to  the  right  of  entry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  hope  this  will  clarify  any  misunderstand- 
ings that  may  hare  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
League's  donation  Let  me  once  again  ex- 
press on  behalf  of  the  League  enthusiastic 
support  fur  S  3423  and  the  League's  hope 
that  It  may  be  enacted  shortly 

Mr  Speaker,  the  only  other  matter 
that  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  eptember  19  that  needs  mention  at 
this  time  Is  that  of  access  to  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  There  are  two  convenient  routes 
to  the  park  from  Washington,  one  via 
the  Beltway  and  Route  7.  the  other  via 
Routes  123  and  193  There  is  one  short 
stretch  of  road — at)out  nine-tenths  of  a 
mile — Immediately  before  you  get  to  the 
farm  that  is  quite  narrow  It  is  a  county 
or  State  road  and  can  be  widened  with- 
out any  great  expense  to  the  county  or 
State,  as  the  case  may  be  In  any  event, 
this  will  not  be  a  Federal  resjx)nslbillty 
Question  was  raised  about  access  from 
the  Dulles  Airport  road  That  may  be 
desirable  some  time  in  the  future  but  It 
Is  not  necessary  now.  The  legislation 
before  us.  therefore,  makes  no  provision 
for  it  and  the  committee  makes  no 
recommendation  that  the  bill  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  for  it 

Since  most  of  the  land  for  this  new 
park  and  all  of  the  funds  needed  for 
construction  of  an  auditorium  are  being 
donated,  S.  3423  will  involve  little  cost 
to  the  Government  The  estimate  of 
acquiring  the  additional  land  that  will 
have  to  be  purchased  and  of  developing 
the  entire  area  will  not  exceed  $600  fXiO 
and  that  is  the  figure  we  have  written 
into  the  bill  as  a  limitation  on  appro- 
priations. 

Beyond  this,  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  lit- 
tle I  need  say  except  to  point  out  that 
the  agreement  t)etween  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Mrs  Shouse  calls  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
small  advisory  board  on  which  Mrs 
Shouse    and     a    representative    of    the 


American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
will  be  members.  Members  of  the  ad- 
visory board  will  be  paid  nothing  by  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  their  duty  to 
keep  the  Secretary  advised  on  the  artis- 
tic merit  of  events  planned  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  park  and  on  those  that  are 
available  for  presentation  there,  but  It 
will  have  no  control  over  the  presenta- 
tions themselves  or  over  the  actions  of 
the  Secretary 

We  believe  that  this  advisory  board 
will  serve  a  very  useful  function  EUid  that 
It  will  assist  in  gearing  the  work  of  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  into  that  of  the  various 
other  auditoriums  in  and  around  Wash- 
ington so  that  the  public  may  have  a 
wide  choice  of  cultural  events.  I  refer 
to  such  places  as  the  Library  of  Congres.\ 
Constitution  Hall,  Llsner  Auditorium,  the 
Kennedy  Center,  and  Columbia  Village, 
all  of  which  have  done  or  will  do  .-^o 
much  to  enrich  life  here  in  Washington. 
To  this,  I  add  one  more  thought:  The 
Director  of  the  Kennedy  Center  was  con- 
sulted during  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  Wolf  Trap  and  i5. 
I  am  told,  in  full  support  of  it.  Like- 
wise, the  officials  of  Columbia  Village 
were  consulted  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  are  aware  of 
his  plans. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  S. 
3423  be  enacted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3423.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Capital  parks  system. 

This  proposed  park  lies  within  a  13- 
mile  driving  distance  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  on  property  known  as  Wolf 
Trap  P^arm  and  Symphony  Hill.  Estab- 
lishment of  this  park  as  proposed  in  this 
legislation  is  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  and  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Mrs.  Shouse  ha.s  ofTered  to  donate  58 
acres  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm  and  up  to  $1.- 
750.000  for  the  construction  of  a  3.500- 
capacity  amphitheater  and  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  has  agreed 
to  donate  38  acres  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  park  purposes.  The  proposed 
park  will  not  exceed  145  acres,  requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  some 
additional  acreage  for  proper  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
to  protect  the  scenic  quality  of  the  park 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  will  be  a  park 
for  the  performing  arts  in  addition  to 
providing  educational  and  recreational 
programs.  The  park  will  be  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  nearly  2,250.000  people 
now  living  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  and  provide  a  imlque  cultural 
opportunity  for  vbitors  through  concert.^, 
ballets,  plays,  and  suitable  daj^ime  edu- 
cational and  recreational  facilities.  The 
.site  will  serve  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  and  development  plans 
include  several  cottages  for  resident 
members  and  creative  artists  in  the  per- 
forming art.R 

Development  plans  arc  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $476,500  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  acquiring  the  additioniil 
lands  or  interests  therein  Is  $107,500 
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Mr.   Speaker,   the  opportunities  pre- 
sented bv  this  legislation  are  somewhat 
uiuque.     Wolf  Trap  Farm  will  provide 
a  complimentary   addition  to  other  or 
proposed   facilities   for   the   performing 
arts  in  this  area. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  3423. 
Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Speaker,   as  the  House  has  been  told, 
S  3423  is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  near 
Vienna,   in   Fairfax   County,   Va.,   as   a 
part  of  the  National  Capital  Park  system. 
The  bill  would  authorize  acceptance  of 
a  gift  of  96  acres  of  land  for  use  as  a 
cultural  park,  and  the  acquisition  of  an 
additional   40   acres,   approximately,   to 
round  out  the  park  site.     And  the  bill 
would  authorize  maintenance  of  the  park 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  acreage  offered  as  an  outright 
^ift  to  the  United  States  comes  from  two 
sources.  Fifty-eight  acres  is  offered  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Pilcne  Shouse,  who  Is 
noted  for  her  generosity  as  a  patron  of 
the  arts  as  well  as  for  other  philanthro- 
pies Thirty-eight  acres  is  offered  by  the 
.^Vmerican  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
formerly  donated  to  it  by  Mrs.  Shouse. 
Deeds  for  both  are  being  held  in  escrow 
for  delivery  to  the  United  States  upon 
pa.-^sage  of  this  legislation.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  escrow  arrangement  Is  the 
basis  for  the  request  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
proved before  adjournment.  Neither 
donor  could  be  expected  to  tie  up  the 
land  in  escrow  indefinitely,  while  await- 
ing legislative  action  in  some  future 
year.  Tlie  request  for  action  during  this 
session  was  In  no  sense  intended  as  a 
demand  to  Congress. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  League  has 
reserved  the  right  to  use  5  acres  of 
their  property  as  a  headquarters,  to  be 
erected  at  their  own  expense,  and  has  re- 
served the  ritiht  of  access  through  the 
park  to  this  headquarters.  This  access 
route,  it  must  be  emphasized,  is  a  park 
road,  and  not  an  additional  access  road 
to  the  park  from  outside.  The  proposed 
park  can  be  adequately  serviced  by  exist- 
ing highways,  without  special  highway 
con.struction.  A  short  distance  from 
the  Capital  Beltway,  Routes  123  and  66 
and  the  George  Washington  Parkway 
•Aill  provide  quite  adequate  communica- 
tion Some  additional  park  roads  will 
be  needed,  and  these  are  provided  for  in 
the  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  donors  could 
get  the  land  back  if  they  did  not  approve 
the  way  in  which  it  was  developed.  At- 
torneys for  both  donors  assure  me  that 
this  is  not  true.  There  are  no  provisions 
for  title  to  the  land  to  revert  to  the 
donors  if  the  park  is  used  as  a  cultural 
park  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  bill  before  us.  There  is  no 
provision  for  control  by  the  donors  of  the 
programs  to  be  presented.  Acceptance 
of  this  land  for  the  purposes  provided  in 
the  bill  Itself  constitutes  the  Congress' 
direction  that  It  shall  be  so  used  and 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
for  this  purpose. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
Sutes  is  receiving  a  most  generous  gift. 
let  me  point  out  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  the  Washington  area 


for  the  acquisition  of  park  lands  to  pro- 
vide recreational  facilities  and  open 
space.  This  land  which  is  offered  as  a 
gift  to  the  United  States  would  be  tre- 
mendously valuable  for  purposes  of 
housing  and  commercial  development. 
These  public-spirited  people  are  forgo- 
ing this  possibility,  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial area  of  open  park  land,  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  of  the  Vir- 
ginia hills  and  woods.  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  area  that  has  in 
the  past  been  bought  for  park  land.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  this  House  to 
refuse  tliis  land  as  a  gift  today  and  in  a 
few  years  want  to  purchase  it,  if  it  were 
stUl  available  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
The  request  for  f imds  for  some  additional 
land  and  for  maintenance  and  upkeep 
is  modest  indeed. 

That  the  development  of  the  proposed 
park  •will  be  at  modest  cost  to  the  C3rov- 
ernment  is  assured  by  another  gift  from 
Mrs.  Shouse.  This,  to  me,  is  the  truly 
magnificent  part  of  this  proposal.  This 
lady  is  providing  $1.75  million  to  build 
an  amphitheater  designed  to  seat  3,500 
people.  Par  from  being  asked  to  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke,  as  some  have  argued,  we 
are  being  given  the  pig,  the  poke,  the 
pen,  and  plenty  of  feed  to  fatten  it  up. 
This  is  a  grand  design  to  establish  the 
first  nationsdly  owned  cultural  park,  to 
supplement  the  other  cultural  and  park 
facilities  in  thlr  rapidly  growing  metro- 
politan area. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to  let 
this  opportunity  escape  us  today. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shouse  came  to  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  35  years  ago  and  it  is  their 
desire  that  this  site,  which  has  been  the 
locale  of  many  gatherings— political, 
civil,  and  social — be  saved  for  the  relaxa- 
tion and  recreation  of  people  of  all  ages. 
The  Metropolitan  Washington  area  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  varied 
local  cultural  activities  are  developing 
in  all  parts  of  the  region  which  will  need 
to  be  housed.  With  an  elaborate  sum- 
mer hcxne  underway  in  Howard  County, 
Md.,  for  the  National  Symphony,  there 
should  be  room  in  northern  Virginia  for 
a  facility  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Shouse. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed,  S.  3423. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  698)  to 
provide  for  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Guadalupe  MoontidiM  Nattonal  Park  In 


the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  will  read  the  title  of  the 

bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  17,  sUlke  out  "or  sell". 
Page  4,  strike  out  all  after  line  4  over  to 
and  including  line  13  on  page  5  and  Insert: 
"(b)  In  the  event  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof  cease  to  be  used  for  national  park 
purposes,  the  persons  ( Including  the  State  of 
Texas)  who  donated  to  the  United  States 
rights  and  Interests  in  minerals  in  the  lands 
within  the  park  shall  be  given  notice,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  of  their  preferential  right 
to  a  reconveyance,  without  consideration,  of 
the  respective  rights  and  Interests  in  min- 
erals which  they  donated  to  the  United 
States.  Such  notice  shall  be  In  a  form  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  give  actual  noUce  to 
those  entitled  to  such  preferential  right,  and 
shall  provide  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  within  which 
to  exercise  such  preferential  right.  The  pref- 
erential right  to  such  reconveyance  shall 
Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  successors,  heirs, 
devisees,  or  assigns  of  such  persons  having 
such  preferential  right  to  a  reconveyance, 
and  such  successors,  heirs,  devisees,  or  as- 
signs shall  be  given  the  notice  provided  for 
In  this  subsection." 

Page  6.  line  4,  strike  out  "purchase"  and 
Insert  "a  reconveyance". 

Page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  "purchase"  and 
Insert  "a  reconveyance". 

Page  6,  line  9.  strike  out  "purchase"  and 
insert  "a  reconveyance". 
Page  6,  after  line  11.  Insert: 
"(d)    If  at  any  time  In  the  future  an  Act 
of  Congress  provides  that  the  national  wel- 
fare or  an  emergency  requires  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  minerals  under- 
lying  the    lands   within    the    boundaries   of 
the   national   park,  or   any  portion   thereof, 
and  such  Act  of  Congress,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  thl£  sec- 
tion or  any  other  Act.  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  lease   said  land  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling,  mining,  developing,  and  producing 
said   minerals,   the  Secretary  shall  give   the 
persons  (including  the  State  of  Texas  i   who 
donated  such  minerals  to  the  United  States 
notice   of   their   preferential   right  to   lease. 
without  consideration,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
respective  rights   and   Interests   In  minerals 
which   they  donated   to   the  United   States, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.     Such  preferential 
right  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  and  of  the  heirs  or  de- 
visees of  such  persons  having  such  preferen- 
tial right  In  the  premises.    The  persons  en- 
titled to  a  preferential  right  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  the  same  notice  thereof 
as    persons    entitled    to    preferenUal    rights 
under   subsection    (b)    of   this   section.     II 
such  person  having  such  preferential  right 
falls  or  refuses  to  exercise  such  right  within 
the  time  specified  In  the  above  notice,  the 
Secretary  may  thereafter  lease  the  minerals 
Involved    to   any   other   person    under   such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe." 
Page  6,  after  line  11,  Insert: 
"(e)   If  at  any  time  oil,  gas.  or  other  min- 
erals should  be  discovered  and  produced  in 
commercial  quantities  from  lands  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  park,  thereby  causing 
drainage  of  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals  from 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and 
If  the  Secretary  participates  In  a  communl- 
tlzatlon  agreement  or  takes  other  action  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  the 
proceeds,   U   any,  derived  from  such   agree- 
ment or  action  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  donors  of  the  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals, 
or     their     successors,     heirs,     devisees,     or 
assigns." 
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page  6.  line  23  strike  out  all  after  "Sec 
6."  over  to  and  including  line  3  on  page  7 
and  Insert  "There  are  hereby  authorUted 
to  be  appropriated  such  sunu.  but  not  more 
than  $1,800000  in  all  as  may  be  necessary 
for  rhe  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interest  In 
lands,  and  not  more  than  910  362  000.  as  mAy 
be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
Guadalupe   Mountains   NatlODal  Park  " 

The  SPEL\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nkthc  to  object.  I  would  like  to  direct 
some  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr  O'Brien  I  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  whether  or  not  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  amendments  is  to  require 
that  all  private  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park.  Tex  will  have  t^j  be  donated  or. 
rather,  that  the  minerals  will  have  to 
be  donated 

Mr  O  BRIEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  O'BRIEN  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr  SAYLOR  And  If  they  are 
donated,  there  Is  a  provision  that  should 
this  ever  cease  to  be  a  national  park, 
then  those  who  have  donated  their 
minerals  will  be  Kiven  the  right  to  re- 
acquire them  without  cost? 

Mr  O'BRIEN  The  gentleman  H  cor- 
rect m  his  statement. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  object  on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


FURTHER  REDUCTIONS   IN   POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPF.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  Members  of  this  House  »ill  keep  a 
close  eye  on  the  state  of  their  local  post 
ofDces  during  the  next  few  weeks  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  conditloros 
there  are  such  that  this  could  quickly 
become  an  important  election  Issue  It 
should  be  because  what  Is  happening  to 
the  post  ofBces  across  our  countryside  Ls 
symbolic  of  one  of  the  major  faults  of  the 
Great  Society 

We  all  heard  that  President  Johnson 
recently  ordered  a  discontinuance  of  all 
overtime  as  part  of  his  announced  goal  of 
reducing  Federal  spending  $3  billion  in 
the  fight  against  Inflation  Apparently 
this  order  was  pretty  much  acroR.s  the 
board,  and  without  any  relation  to  which 
senlces  are  necessary  and  which  are  not 
Last  Saturday  night  I  met  with  a  group 
of  mall  carriers  from  the  main  post  ofSce 


u  Rochester.  N  Y  .  and  I  found  them  dis- 
mayed by  the  chaos  this  order  was  creat- 
ing with  thtlr  work.  I  was  told  there 
are  45  vacancies  among  the  regular  car- 
riers at  Rochester,  and  I  understand 
there  are  even  more  among  the  clerks 
Many  of  these  vacancies  cannot  be  filled, 
or  at  least  they  have  not  been,  because 
of  low  pay  and  low  morale — the  end 
product  of  treating  the  postal  service  like 
a  stepchild  in  recent  years  Men  who 
can  afford  to  give  up  their  years  of  Fed- 
eral service,  and  some  who  cannot,  are 
now  leaving  the  post  office  to  seek  higher 
paying  Jobs  In  private  Industry  This 
being  the  state  of  things,  when  overtime 
was  knocked  off  In  Rochester  this  past 
Saturday  the  result  was  that  some 
200.000  pieces  of  mal\  simply  were  not 
processed.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  mall 
service  is  going  to  get  dramatically  worse 
at  home,  and  I  suspect  in  other  districts 
also.  It  was  not  so  good  that  it  can  stand 
further  deterioration.  We  already  have 
a  postal  policy  against  Initiating  any  new 
door  delivery  service  In  new  residential 
areas — ^a  policy  which  officially  sanctions 
unequal  service  to  citizens  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  what  the  answer 
Is  golns  to  be  to  this  complaint  The 
President  will  say:  "Well,  do  you  want 
us  to  save  money,  or  don't  you?  You 
can't  make  an  omelet  without  breaking 
eggs  "  The  point  Is  that  this  Is  another 
circumstance  In  which  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  falling  to  establish  sensible  prior- 
ities In  the  face  of  the  necessity  for  lim- 
iting Government  service  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  later  this  week  to  vote 
on  a  brandnew  demonstration  cities 
program,  with  a  total  expenditure  po- 
tential of  $3  billion  or  $30  billion— no 
one  can  say.  because  the  planning  Is 
so  loose 

As  anyone  who  reads  editorials  is 
aware,  our  cities  are  in  need  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  pushed 
into  a  program  of  direct  aid  and  con- 
trol The  money  has  to  come  from  some- 
where and  so  the  decision  has  tKH'n  made 
once  again  to  rob  P^ter  to  pay  Paul 
Apparently  part  of  imaginative  leader- 
ship" is  the  neglect  of  those  responsibili- 
ties which  the  people  have  t)een  taking 
for  granted  kjecause  they  are  long-estab- 
lished responsibilities  But  the  things 
the  people  take  for  granted,  like  the 
postal  service,  are  not  less  important 
than  the  public  relations  appeal  to  vot- 
ing blocks  of  which  the  demonstration 
cities  program  is  such  a  fine  example 
More  people  are  affected  by  the  quiet  un- 
obtrusive work  of  the  mailman  than  will 
ever  be  touched  by  even  the  most 
grandiose  schemes  of  urban  renewal  To 
many  people  the  mailman  is  security. 
the  friendly  contact  with  the  outside 
unrld.  the  dally  visitor  who  carries  his 
own  and  others'  words  of  cheer.  No  serv- 
ice is  more  necessary  to  business  The 
fact  that  we  have  been  successfully  pro- 
vidmg  tills  service  for  years  past  does 
not  make  the  pxistal  service  any  the  less 
Important  to  today's  citizens 

S<jmehow  we  mtist  resist  the  political 
temptation  to  divide  the  Federal  budget 
into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  .so  that 
we  can  do  more  and  more  things  Insuf- 
ficiently  well.     I    want    to   repeat,    Mr. 


Speaker,  my  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  check  carefully  these 
recent  developments  with  respect  to  the 
postal  service  in  their  own  communitie.s 
and  will  draw  their  own  conclusioii.s 
about  the  advisability  of  steps  which  will 
continue  and  hasten  its  deterioration  as 
surely  as  tJiough  we  were  voting  to  do 
so  here  on  the  floor. 


THE  OIHEK  WAR 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
period  of  time  I  have  been  urging  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  the  social, 
political  and  economic  factors  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  since  these  hold  the 
key  to  future  developments  in  Vietnam 

I  was  therefore  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  recent  evidence  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  and  the  GVN 
have  embarked  on  a  vigorous  and  con- 
certed effort  to  wage  what  the  President 
has  called  "the  other  war"  In  Vietnam, 
concurrently  with  the  militai-y  conflict 
which  has  so  preoccupied  the  news  media 
and  therefore  the  American  public.  Ad- 
miiUstration  spokesmen  have  stated  time 
and  time  again  that  peace  and  disen- 
gagement cannot  be  achieved  in  Vietnam 
until  that  "other  war"  has  begun  to  sat- 
isfy some  of  the  legitimate  social,  eco- 
nom^ic  and  psychological  aspirations  of 
the  Vietnamese  people 

In  this  connection  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  press  is  begin- 
ning to  give  the  many  aspects  of  this 
Immense  Joint  United  States-Vietnamese 
effort  more  extensive  coverage. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  excellent 
example  of  the  kind  of  thoughtful  re- 
porting that  the  'other  war"  has  begun 
to  produce.  This  appeared  on  page  5  of 
the  September  27  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  under  the  distinguished  by- 
line of  Mr  Charles  Mohr 

I  al.so  am  very  hopeful  that  the  nr'.v 
Constitutional  A.ssembly  will  make  the 
land  reform  program  and  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  factors  that  go  with 
It  a  matter  of  high  priority  on  Its  agenda 
when  that  body  convenes 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  permLsslon  at  this 
point  to  In.sert.  following  my  remarks,  the 
text  of  Mr.  Mohr's  fine  article 
VS    Air  Photos  and  TrinNiuc^Y   Will  Map 

Better  Putttre  for  VrcTNAM's  Peasants 
(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saicon.  South  Vietnam.  September  26  - 
.\mertcan  photo  reconnaissance  planes,  a 
computer  and  a  handful  of  technicians  push- 
ing buttons  in  Washington  are  expected  to 
play  a  major  role  In  the  future  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  peasant  behind  the  plow. 

United  States  technology  Is  to  be  used 
Informed  sources  said  today,  to  speed  the 
lagging  land-reform  programs  In  Vietnam 

The  most  Important  test  will  prob.ibly 
come  In  the  Incren-sing  collisions  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government's  land-re- 
form policy  and  the  land  distribution  tech- 
niques of  the  Vletcong.  some  informed 
sources  believe. 
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What  American  technology  can  do  Is  help 
un  overburdened  South  Vietnamese  bureauc- 
:;ic-y  carry  out  beneficial  measures  already  on 
the  books. 

The  Government  of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  promised  last  year  to  issue  ownership  ti- 
tle to  about  116.000  persons  who  had  been 
promised  ownership  of  farms  by  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

LONG   DELAYS  FORESEEN 

In  more  than  a  year,  however,  only  about 
6  000  such  titles  have  actually  been  Issued, 
and  the  sources  say  that  with  present  pro- 
cedures the  process  might  take  more  than 
'.'0  years. 

One  bottleneck  Is  the  property  description 
system  now  used,  a  system  that  requires 
exact  measurement  on  the  ground.  Another 
bottleneck  Is  the  slow  course  of  a  file  or 
cise  through  many  unhurried  bureaucratic 

hands. 

The  plan  Is  to  use  American  aerial  photo- 
graphs and  computer  technology  as  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  ground  survey. 

If  desired,  a  source  said,  other  related  elec- 
tronic data-processlni^  equipment  could  be 
u^ed  to  print  the  land   titles  themselves. 

It  has  been  decided  to  begin  on  a  pilot 
plan  In  Anglang.  an  Important  province  In 
•lie  Mekong  River  delta  southwest  of  Sai- 
gon. The  goal  Is  to  complete  such  work 
within  two  years. 

Other  pilot  programs  are  scheduled  for 
Anglang,  Including  within  two  years  a  com- 
plete Investigation  of  the  enforcement  of 
48  000  farm  rental  contracts  to  .«ee  whether 
the  law  limiting  rents  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
principal  crop  Is  being  enforced 

Aerial  photography  and  computers  could 
aUo  be  used  to  speed  formal  distribution  of 
about  570,000  acres  of  formerly  French- 
owned  lands,  most  of  which  Is  now  occupied 
by  squatters. 

Fortunately,"  one  source  s.iid  with  a 
smile,  "Vietnam  Is  probably  already  the  moet 
photographed  country  on  the  face  of  the 
e.^rth  because  of  the  war." 

Even  a  computer  Is  of  limited  use,  how- 
ever In  helping  to  make  the  Judgments  that 
win  increasingly  be  required  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  more  and  more  territory  Is  lib- 
erated from  Vletcong  domination. 

The  war.  poor  previous  civil  administration 
and  Vletcong  moves  toward  land  reform  have 
left  land  ownership  In  contested  areas 
chaotic. 

Most  farmers  stayed  on  their  property 
when  the  Vletcong  began  to  take  over  cer- 
tain areas  six  years  ago.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  the  Vletcong  redistributed  land  among 
these  people. 

In  some  cases,  landowners  fled  and  ten- 
ants or  others  were  given  their  lands  by  the 
Vletcong.  In  other  cases,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment confiscated  the  land  of  large  owners 
under  the  1956  land  reform  law  and  tech- 
nically "redistributed  "  it— but  this  happened 
only  on  paper  because  the  Vletcong  had  con- 
trol of  the  land  In  question  and  did  their 
own  redistribution. 

SOME  RESISTANCE  LIKELY 

All  of  this  can  lead  to  serious  trouble  as 
Government  authority  Is  reasserted  In  vari- 
ous areas.  If  this  is  not  handled  carefully, 
the  sources  said,  it  can  lead  some  pea.>=ant8 
to  believe  It  Is  in  their  Interests  to  resist  the 
return  of  Government  authority. 

A  decree  Issued  last  Dec  15  prohibits  land- 
lords who  were  unable  to  collect  rent  during 
the  period  of  Vletcong  domination  from  at- 
tempting to  collect  back  rent.  During  the 
French  Indochina  war.  troops  were  some- 
times used  to  help  landlords  make  such  col- 
lections. 

A  landlord  who  has  already  been  able  to 
collect  the  back  rent  Is  allowed  to  keep  It. 
however. 

Landlords  are  exempted  from  paying  land 
taxes  for  the  years  in  which  they  received 
no  rent. 


OTHEB  LAND  SOUGHT 

The  decree  also  provided  that  a  farmer 
who  owned  a  farm  smaller  than  12.5  acres 
and  who  had  fled  during  Vletcong  domina- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  retake  possession 
from  the  "Vletcong-appolnted  farmer"  who 
had  farmed  it  In  the  meantime. 

Village  councils  are  expected  to  try  to  find 
other  unoccupied  land  for  the  displaced 
farmers  who  used  the  land  under  the 
Vletcong,  although  In  many  cases  there  may 
be  no  Buch  land  available  In  the  area. 

Another  provision  Is  that  an  owner  who 
fled  a  larger  farm  will  be  allowed  to  repossess 
only  two-thirds  of  It — but  not  less  than  7.5 
acres.  He  must  agree  to  rent  the  remaining 
one-third  of  his  land  at  fair  rates  to  the 
farmer  or  fanners  the  Vletcong  put  on  the 
property. 

Small  tenant  farmers  who  fled  the  Vlet- 
cong will  be  able  to  evict  the  pro-Vietcong 
farmers  who  replaced  them,  unless  the  rented 
farm  is  big.  In  that  case  the  Vletcong  farmer 
may  be  given  one-third  to  till. 

Some  observers  think  this  policy  Is  not 
"revolutionary"  enough  and  tries  too  hard  to 
turn  back  the  clock.  Others  protest  that 
property  rights  must  be  respected  and  that 
the  policy  Is  far-reaching. 

Apparently  the  program  has  not  yet  been 
given  any  general  trial.  "Liberation"  or 
"pacification"  of  a  contested  or  enemy-con- 
trolled area  Is  a  gradual  process  and  there  are 
few  localities  where  the  manpower  executive 
attention  or  time  have  been  found  to  begin 
this  process  of  sorting  out  land. 

The  Oovemment  knows  something,  but 
not  enough,  about  what  It  is  up  against  in 
the  way  of  Vletcong  land  policy.  Guerrilla 
policy  generally  varies  from  area  to  area 

In  Gocong  province,  for  example,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  precise  allotment  of  land 
on  a  need  basis,  with  acreage  determined  by 
the  number  of  mouths  dependent  on  a  given 
farm.  One  refugee  recently  described  how 
her  parents'  farm  of  five  acres  was  reduced 
to  2>4  because  it  was  regarded  by  the  Vlet- 
cong as  "too  large"  for  three  persons. 

However,  captured  documents  from  Vlnh- 
long  Province  In  the  delta  show  the  Vlet- 
cong leadership  there  has  a  generally  "con- 
servative" policy.  It  is  general  policy  to  rec- 
ognize the  ownership  of  landlords  who  nei- 
ther support  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment nor  bear  a  blood  resentment  toward 
our  people." 


BIRTHDAY   SALUTE   TO   UGANDA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  nUnute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
5  years  ago  on  October  9.  the  proud  coun- 
try of  Uganda  took  her  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  independent  nations.  On  the 
anniversary  of  this  auspicious  date  I  am 
happy  to  extend  the  best  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Uganda. 

Uganda  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  in  Africa.  Most  of 
the  country  lies  at  an  altitude  between 
3,000  and  6,000  feet,  a  circiunsLance 
which  moderates  the  tropical  climate  to 
some  extent.  Uganda  is  dotted  with 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake  Vic- 
toria, the  source  of  the  White  Nile. 
Others  are  Lake  George.  Lake  Edward, 
Lake  Kyoga.  and  Lake  Albert.  The  fa- 
mous   Mountains    of    the    Moon,    the 


Ruwenzori.  form  a  part  of  the  border 
with  the  Congo  and  rise  to  peaks  of 
16,000  feet.  The  highest  mountain  in 
the  country  is  here,  Mount  Margherita 
at  16,750  feet.  Mount  Elgon,  an  isolated 
peak  on  the  Kenya  border,  is  over  14.000 
feet. 

The  territory  that  is  now  Uganda  was 
first  penetrated  in  1862  by  explorers 
searching  for  the  source  of  the  Nile 
River.  Protestant  missionaries  entered 
the  area  by  1877,  followed  by  Catholic 
missionaries  in  1879. 

In  1889  control  of  the  nascent  British 
sphere  in  East  Afiica  was  assigned  by 
royal  charter  to  the  British  East  Africa 
Co.,  an  arrangement  strengthened 
in  1890  by  an  Anglo-German  agreement 
confirming  British  dominance  over 
Kenya  and  Uganda. 

In  1894  Buganda  was  placed  under  a 
formal  British  protectorate,  which  was 
extended  in  1896  to  cover  most  of  what 
is  now  Uganda.  There  were  subsequent 
minor  boundary  adjustments,  including 
the  transfer  in  1903  of  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  what  is  now  Kenya. 

Constitutional  changes  leading  to 
Uganda's  independence  began  in  1955 
with  the  establishment  of  a  ministerial 
system,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  African  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  took  place  in  1958.  Special  re- 
ports on  constitutional  development  pre- 
pared by  the  Wild  Committee — 1959 — 
and  a  government-appointed  "relation- 
ships committee"— 1961— preceded  the 
convoking  of  the  London  Constitutional 
Conference  of  September  1961,  which  es- 
tabUshed  the  timetable  for  independence. 
The  United  Kingdom  granted  full  in- 
ternal self-government  on  March  1,  1962, 
and  Uganda  became  independent  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1962. 

The  economy  of  Uganda  is  heavily  de- 
pendent uix)n  exporting  agricultural 
products.  In  recent  years  nearly  75  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  money  income 
has  been  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  exports.  Cotton  and  coffee  ac- 
count for  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  those 
exports. 

It  can  be  expected  that  Uganda  will 
devote  increased  attention  in  coming 
years  to  the  task  of  exploiting  sources 
of  outside  a.ssistance  in  order  to  finance 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Like  many  newly  independent  African 
nations.  Uganda  has  adopted  a  nona- 
lined  position  in  its  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  worid.  It  has  enthusiasti- 
cally subscribed  to  the  policies  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  as  .set  forth 
in  the  declaration  made  by  that  group 
at  Addis  Ababa  in  May  1963. 

The  United  States  enjoys  close  and 
friendlv  relations  with  Uganda.  We  are 
encouraging  the  Government  in  a  pro- 
cram  which  v^-ill  increase  agricultural 
production  and  make  use  of  the  limited 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  our  AID  program  is  giving  as- 
sistance to  the  educational  program, 
especially  at  the  secondai-y  school  level, 
and  is  giving  training  in  the  United 
States  to  students  in  such  varied  fields  as 
veterinary  medicine,  business  adminis- 
tration, management,  and  teacher 
training.    The  U.S.  programs  emphasize 
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In  the  second  secUon  of  Title  VI,  power 


a  proposed  Inquiry  by  a  special  House  group, 


tlon'  shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
HoTitc  tn  T-inhiic  schools  In  order  to  overcome 


Last  Saturday  night  I  m^t  with  »  group 
of  mall  carriers  from  the  mam  post  office 


we  can  do  more  and  more  things  insuf- 
ficiently  well.     I    want    to   repeat.    Mr. 


nlques     of     the 
sources  believe. 


Vletcong.     some     Informed 
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self-help  projects  and  encourage, 
through  the  Uganda  Development  Corp  . 
the  growth  of  private  enterprise 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  greet- 
ings to  Uganda  s  Prime  Minister,  the 
Honorable  A  Milton  Obote  and  her  new 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His  Ex- 
cellency E  Otema  Alllmadi 


RESTORATION  AND  REHABIUTA- 
TION  OP  LANDS  DAMAGED  BY 
SURFACE  OR  STRIP  MINTNO 

The  SPE,\KER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  Mr  KezI  Is  recogrvized  for  15 
minutes 

Mr  KEE  Mr  Speaker.  last  Friday,  I 
Introduced  H  R  18257— a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  and  rehabilitation  of 
lands  damaged  by  surface  or  strip  min- 
ing 

Surface  mining  Is  an  Important  eco- 
nomic operation  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
many  other  States  About  15  000  active 
surface  m^ines — pnxiuclng  some  50  min- 
erals— account  for  approximately  83  per- 
cent of  the  total  coal  and  crude  ore  ton- 
nage mined  in  this  Nation 

But  surface  or  strip  mining  has  left 
deep  scars  on  the  land — and  this  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  public  concern  Large 
areas  which  have  t)een  damaged  by  this 
mining  operation  have  never  been  re- 
stored or  rehabilitated. 

Eight  States  have  enacted  laws  requir- 
ing reclamation  of  surface-mined  areas. 
West  Virginia  was  the  first  Stat^-  In  the 
Union  to  pa&s  such  legislation  Th'j-  was 
In  1939 — and  significant  amendments 
have  t)een  made  since  But  present  stat- 
utes apply  only  to  areas  mined  after 
these  laws  went  into  effect  In  West  Vir- 
ginia— as  In  other  States  with  surface 
mine  reclamation  laws — the  problem  is 
with  the  old  mine  areas. 

A  total  of  192.000  acres  of  land  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  dLsturtjed  by  surface 
mining  of  coal  as  of  the  first  of  this  year 
Of  this  area— 43.115  acres  are  covered 
by  permits  under  West  Virginia  law 
which  Insuri^s  reclamation  m  tha  future 
About  46.000  acres  have  bt^n  reclaimed 
satisfactorily  This  leaves  approximately 
102.000  acres  which  need  some  type  of 
treatment  to  reclaim  the  area  Nation- 
ally there  are  about  800,000  acres  of 
surface  mined  land  in  this  category 

Many  of  the  present  owners  of  these 
areas  did  not  own  the  land  when  it  was 
mined  Some  landowners  have  tried  to 
remoTe  the  scars  left  by  the  mining  op- 
erations but  have  not  had  sufficient  funds 
or  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to 
get  the  Job  done  If  these  lands  are  to 
be  rehabilitated — the  Incentive  of  P^- 
eral  participation  In  the  reclamation  Job 
is  needed  to  stimulate  local  action 

The  telltale  scar  of  strip-mined  land 
can  be  relegated  to  the  history  books  If 
we  resolve  to  turn  this  land  to  good  and 
proper  use 

To  encourage  and  help  implement  a 
cooperative  national  effort  to  restore 
these  areas  as  a  matter  of  broad  public 
Interest.  I  am  lntroduclr\g  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  Federal  technical  and  financial 
support 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  au- 
thorize S60  million  for  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to  provide  technical  and 
ccst-sharlng  assistance  to  carry  out  res- 
toration measures  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. The  program  would  apply  only  to 
areas  mined  prior  to  enactment  of  State 
restoration  laws. 

The  Federal  commitment  would  t)e 
primarily  to  those  States  which  enact 
adequate  reclamation  laws.  A  limited 
demonstration  program  would  be  au- 
thorized in  States  which  do  not  have 
such  laws. 

The  Federal  program  would  emphasize 
control  of  erosion  on  surface-mined 
lands — and  the  prevention  of  pollution 
and  sediment  damages  on  adjacent  and 
downstream  areas.  It  would  promote 
the  conservation  and  development  of 
soil,  water,  and  plant  resources. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  now 
providing  limited  technical  aissistance  in 
reclaiming  surface-mined  areas  But. 
if  rehabilitation  Is  to  l>e  completely  suc- 
cessful, large  areas  must  be  reclaimed 
imder  a  comprehensive  program  Pol- 
lution does  not  stop  at  a  property  line 
Erosion  In  one  area  adversely  affects 
other  areas.  The  Nation  needs  a  fully 
adequate  program  of  rehabilitation  In 
these  old  mined  areas. 

The  public  Interest  is  Involved  liecause 
reclamation  will  stabilize  the  mined  land 
and  make  it  suitable  for  beneficial  de- 
velopment It  will  reduce  sediment  and 
acid  drainage  into  streams  and  lakes 
It  will  restore  desirable  habitats  for  fish, 
birds,  and  wildlife. 

It  will  reduce  air  pollution  from  fumes 
and  smoke  caused  by  burning  coal  and 
refuse  in  abandoned  mine  areas 

It  win  restore  much  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  these  areas. 

It  win  eliminate  or  control  hazards  to 
public  safety 

It  will  encourage  States  not  having 
surface  mine  reclamation  laws  to  enact 
legislation  covering  new  mLntru{  opera- 
tions 

The  stnp-mlne  spoUbank — no  less 
than  the  automobile  graveyard  and  the 
polluted  stream — Is  a  national  disgrace 
The  800.000  acres  of  ugly,  usele.ss  .sur- 
face-mined land  testify  to  a  carele.ssness 
and  wastefulness  that  111  suits  a  Nation 
maturing  In  its  respect  for  the  natural 
resources  committed  to  its  trust 

This  land  has  potential  It  can  be 
reforested  for  timber  production,  wild- 
life refuge,  and  recreation  State  and 
local  parks  have  been  established  in  some 
strip-mined  areas  Others  have  pro- 
vided sites  for  housing  developments,  in- 
dustry airports,  hlghway.s.  .schwiLs.  corn- 
menial  houses,  and  public  and  private 
institutions  of  many   kinds 

We.st  Virginia  Is  proud  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  State  in  restoring  surface- 
mined  area."!  But  there  arc  thousands 
of  acres  of  spoUbank  that  cannot  be 
rehabilitated  without  Federal  assistance 

It  Ls  poasible.  with  sufficient  determina- 
tion and  with  the  nece.ssary  public  finan- 
cial support.  t<i  rid  the  .\merican  coun- 
tryside of  strip-mine  .scars  It  Is  possible 
to  restore  this  laiid  so  that  It  can  be 
used  for  the  t)eneflt  of  the  local  p«ople 
and  for  the  general  public  good. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  es- 
sential  service.   I   respectfully   urge   my 


colleagues  to  move  forward  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 


THE  TURMOIL  CREATED  BY 
BUREAUCRAT  HOWE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui.  i- 
ana  iMr  Wacconner]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes 

Mr.  WAGCrONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ti.e 
name  of  Harold  Howe  II  has  become  a 
familiar  one  throughout  the  Nation  m 
the  past  few  months  as  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  his  school  "guidelines"  have 
finally  sunk  In.  I  he.sitate  to  bring  up 
the  subject  again  today  after  last  weeks 
strenuous  effort  to  bring  some  common- 
sense  to  bear  on  tills  man  and  the  OIlu  e 
of  Education  he  heads,  but  I  believe  It  i.; 
important  for  the  RrcoRD  to  show  tiie 
mounting  concern  which  exists  over  i.',e 
free-swinging  policy  of  this  new  breed  o.' 
bureaucrat  whose  ideas  of  how  education 
in  this  country  Is  to  be  run  If,  to  use  his 
words,  "he  has  his  way  ' 

He  has  set  out  on  a  course  of  imperul 
threatening  In  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  lash  he  is  laying  on 
the  backs  of  school  authorities  is  backed 
by  $2  billion  a  year  of  the  people's  owr. 
money.  He  Is  abusing  his  office  and  he  li 
abusing  education  We  made  some  proc- 
re.ss  last  week  in  cutting  him  down  t*; 
size,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  to 

The  concern  expressed  in  the  Wasii- 
litgton  Star  la.st  week  in  an  editorial  a;.d 
two  syndicated  column.s  puts  the  ls.sue 
clearly  in  focus  and  I  would  like  to  make 
these  three  Items  a  matter  of  record. 

The  material  follows: 
Nrw    BRrcD    or    Bureaucrat    in    Trouble 
iByJamesJ    KUpatrlck) 

They  have  been  giving  a  hard  time  ou  tiie 
Hill  lately  to  Harold  Howe  II.  the  US  com- 
ml«sloner  of  education  The  Senate  Appro- 
prlaUons  Committee  took  after  him.  the 
Huase  Rules  Committee  Joined  the  chase: 
the  House  Judiciary  ComniUtee  has  promised 
an  Investigation  of  hla  edicts.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, the  handsome  young  commissioner  is 
up  to  his  eyebrows  in  trouble.  It  Is  an  ex- 
perience he  richly  deserves 

Howe's  tribulations  may  be  of  primary  in- 
terest to  the  South,  but  the  pattern  of  po«e,' 
that  has  been  unfolding  In  his  office  Is  '•' 
oatlonal  glgnlhcance  He  Is  an  exemplar  "! 
the  new  breed  of  bureaucrats  who  havp 
moved  into  high  places  Dr  J.imes  L  G<'d- 
dard,  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  .^dmlnlstratli.r. 
is  another  Robert  C  Wood.  In  Housing  .i:;d 
Urban  Development.  Is  a  third  Each  .' 
them  has  caught  the  vision,  full  aind  clerir 
of  the  ways  In  which  federal  power  may  be 
manipulated  to  obtain  particular  ends 

To  understand  the  uproar  over  Howe,  it  ;.' 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  tt.f" 
ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964  was  pending  M'  -' 
of  the  public's  attention  was  concentrated 
on  Title  n,  which  dealt  with  public  accoir.- 
modatUina.  and  on  Title  VII,  which  de.i;" 
wlth  discrimination  In  private  employment 
Pew  persons  gave  much  thought  to  Title  VI 

This  was  understandable,  for  on  the  sur- 
face. Title  'VI  appeared  beyond  cavil.  Tiw^ 
part  of  the  act  opens  with  a  flat  statemei.: 
that  no  person,  because  of  his  race  or  n.i- 
tlonal  origin,  shall  be  "excluded  from  par- 
llclpaUon  In.  be  denied  the  benefltg  of.  or  tje 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pr'- 
gram  or  activity  receiving  federal  ftnano;  il 
assistance  '  No  one  reasonably  could  obje  " 
Uj  that  provision 
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In  the  second  secUon  of  Title  VI,  power 
was  delegated  to  every  federal  agency  admin- 
istering an  aid  program  to  Issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  mandate.  The 
drafters  of  the  act  attempted  to  place  cer- 
tain safeguards  around  the  rule-making 
power.  A  highly  vinusual  provision  was  writ- 
ten into  this  section,  to  say.  "No  such  rule, 
regulation  or  order  shall  become  effective 
unless  and  unUl  approved  by  the  President." 
No  federal  grants  were  to  be  refused  or  terml- 
r..ited  under  a  Title  VI  rule  without  the  filing 
of  detailed  reports  with  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House.  No  Title 
VI  regulation  could  affect  "any  employment 
practice  of  any  employer  " 

One  more  provision  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  also  should  be  mentioned.  This  Is  In 
Title  IV,  which  deals  specifically  with  prob- 
lems of  the  public  schools.  Here  Congress 
decreed,  in  Instructions  given  directly  to  the 
U.S.  commissioner  of  education,  that  "'de- 
segregation "  shall  not  mean  "the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  " 

In  March  of  this  year.  Howe  Issued  his  re- 
vised rules  and  regulations  for  school  de- 
.se^regation  plans  under  Title  VI.  These  are 
the  famous  "guidelines.  "  Despite  the  clear 
commandment  of  the  act.  these  rules  and 
regulations  never  have  been  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  President  Nevertheless,  they 
have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  suspending, 
terminating,  or  deferring  grants,  or  threaten- 
ing to  take  such  action,  throughout  the 
South. 

Howe's  regulations  are  couched  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  a  coldly  Imperative  mood. 
The  word  "must"  appears  no  fewer  than  109 
times.  Their  purpa-e  is  to  impose  upon  the 
old.  forced  segregation  of  the  South  a  new, 
forced  Integration  of  the  commissioner's  con- 
triving. The  object  Is  not  simply  to  end 
racism,  but  to  require  racism  in  new  ways. 
After  a  decade  of  being  told  they  must  be 
color-blind,  local  school  officials  now  are  be- 
ing ordered  to  become  intensely  color-con- 
scious. Howe's  Rule  18154  spells  out  the 
approximate  percentages  of  non-white  noses 
than  must  be  counted  In  the  classrooms. 

Pursuant  to  these  rules  and  regulations. 
Howe's  agents  have  been  making  life  miser- 
able for  school  officials  throughout  the  South. 
The  commL-^sloner  has  sent  "review  teams," 
some  of  them  compiled  of  first-year  and 
second-year  law  students,  to  impose  their  own 
reorganization  plans  on  local  school  systems. 
The  gtildellnes  provide  that  If  a  sufficient 
number  cf  Negro  children  f.iU  to  choose  pre- 
dominantly white  schools,  of  their  own  free 
w.U  and  accord,  they  must  be  given  fresh 
and  pointed  opportunities  to  make  the  de- 
sired choice.  The  commissioner's  authority 
extends  to  the  chasing  of  small  schools,  the 
redrawing  of  attendance  zones,  the  routing  of 
buses,  and  even  to  the  offering  of  athletic 
programs — all  to  forward  the  cause  of  co- 
erced Integration. 

Behind  all  these  brlstUng  rules  and  reg- 
ulations lies  the  power  to  withhold  federal 
funds,  which  may  amount  to  20  or  25  percent 
of  a  locality's  total  school  budget.  The  com- 
missioner's power  also  extenda.  under  a  dif- 
ferent law.  to  the  making  of  original  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  teaching 
materials.  Backed  by  more  than  $2  billion  a 
year,  the^e  are  formidable  powers;  and  If 
Howe  has  his  way.  they  are  only  the  beginning 
of  the  tools  he  would  use  to  reshape  the 
schools  of  the  nation  us  a  whole. 

Confused  Guidelikes 
Two  days  of  circling  'round  the  Integra- 
tion bush  have  left  the  HouBe  Rules  Com- 
mittee Ju.st  about  where  It  began  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Office  of  Education's 
controversial  school  desegregation  guidelines 
need  Investigating 

Its   Indecision,    however,    may    not   mean 
mudi.    If  the  Rules  Committee  falls  to  clear 


a  proposed  Inquiry  by  a  special  House  group, 
the  prospects  are  that  the  probe  wlU  be  con- 
ducted anyway  by  a  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee already  set  up  to  do  the  Job.  In 
otxr  opinion,  the  further  review  Is  In  order. 
Throughout  his  set-to  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Harold  Howe,  the  federal  education 
commissioner,  piUBued  the  theme  that  the 
guldeUnes  issue  Is  all  a  misunderstanding. 
There  Is  a  mistaken  impression  abroad,  he 
said,  that  they  are  Intended  to  require 
"racial  balance,"  or  a  correction  of  "racial  Im- 
balance" in  schools,  In  order  to  qualify  school 
districts  for  federal  aid.  Their  actual  pur- 
pose, he  said,  is  to  help  set  standards  of  per- 
formance toward  eliminating  dual  school  sys- 
tems now  being  operated  In  violation  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  1954  desegregation  ruling. 

Maybe  so.  But  if  guldeUnes  are  to  func- 
tion effectively.  It  Is  essential  to  develop  a 
clearer  public  understanding  of  the  whole 
approach  than  emerged  from  the  emotional 
give-and-take  of  the  Rules  hearings. 

A  good  deal  more  clarification  of  the  im- 
pact of  Howe's  present  guidelines  also  is 
needed.  "Htle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  relates  to  the  subject,  says  specif- 
ically that  "desegregation"  In  the  eyes  of 
Congress  does  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
pupils  In  pubUc  schools  "in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance."  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  handled  the  legislation,  is  the 
eminently  proper  group  to  determine  whether 
this  stricture  Is  being  violated. 

While  It  Is  about  It,  the  investigating  sub- 
committee should  by  all  means  also  explore 
in  greater  depth  Howe's  own  intentions  as  to 
future  action  on  the  subject.  For  the  fact 
is  that  much  of  the  present  controversy. 
quite  apart  from  the  Office  of  Education's 
directives,  has  evolved  from  Howe's  free- 
swinging  public  statements  on  "racial  bal- 
ance," and  on  means  of  achieving  It  with 
federal  assistance. 

Some  of  these  views  seem  to  us  to  go  con- 
siderably beyond  any  expressed  Intent  of 
Congress.  If  that  Is  the  case,  this  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  set  the  record — and  Mr. 
Howe— straight. 


CULtLK.   Detends   "Pactji-ty    Allocation  " 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  through 
acting  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark,  has  notified 
the  Hotise  Rules  Committee  that  the  federal 
government  feels  It  has  complete  power  to 
order  the  reassignment  of  teachers,  profes- 
sors or  members  of  the  staff  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution  receiving  federal  assistance 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  Taclal 
allocation  of  faculty"  denies  to  students 
"equtility  of  educational  opportunity." 

Clark  submitted  a  lengthy  opinion  which 
contends  that,  even  If  the  schools  are  deseg- 
regated as  to  pupils,  the  presence  in  the 
faculty  of  too  many  teachers  of  one  race 
could  nevertheless  affect  the  quality  of  the 
education  given  to  the  students. 

A  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  however, 
in  July  1966 — which  is  cited  In  part  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  memorandum  as  a 
basis  for  the  action  now  advocated — decries 
discrimination  In  the  selection  of  teachers 
but  does  not  conclude  that  racial  imbalance 
is  necessarUy  unlawful.     The  cotirt  said: 

"Vacant  teacher  poeitions  in  the  future 
•  •  •  should  be  opened  to  all  applicants, 
and  each  filled  by  the  best  qualified  appli- 
cant regardless  of  race.  Moreover,  the  order 
should  encourage  transfers  at  the  next  ses- 
sion by  present  members  of  the  faculty  to 
schools  In  which  pupils  are  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly of  a  race  other  than  such  teach- 
er's." 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifically 
says  In  Title  IV: 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  theU-  race,  color, 
religion,  or  naUoMi  origin,  but  'desegrega- 


tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance." 

Yet  the  Department  of  Justice  now  claims 
that  Title  IV  Is  virtually  superseded  by  "Htle 
VJ.  which  Is  called  "nor.discrimlnation  In 
federally  assisted  program."     It  says: 

■No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving federal  financial  assistance." 

But  Section  604  of  Title  VI  says  that  no 
action  which  withholds  federal  funds  Is  au- 
thorized "with  respect  to  any  employment 
practice  of  any  employer."  Teachers,  of 
course,  are  employees,  and  their  employers 
are  local  governments.  Yet  in  the  docu- 
ment submitted  by  the  acting  attorney  gen- 
eral is  the  following  declaration  suggesting 
interference  with  employment  practices  in 
hiring  or  assigning  school  teachers: 

"The  assignment  of  teachers  to  particular 
schools  could  be  a  most  effective  means  of 
practicing  racial  discrimination  against  stu- 
dents who  are  the  Intended  beneficiaries  of 
a  federally  supported  educational  program. 
Surely,  if  a  school  district  pursued  an  offi- 
cial policy  of  assigning  teachers  with  Class 
'A'  teaching  certificates  only  to  schools  at- 
tended by  white  students  the  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  students  would  be  obvious. 
Congress  could  hardly  have  intended  by  the 
language  of  Section  604  ("ntle  VI)  to  ex- 
clude such  a  gross  discrimination  from  the 
reach  of  the  statute,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  specific  reference  made  by  Senator 
Humphrey  that  Title  VI.  as  it  passed  the 
House,  would  reach  terxher  segregation." 

Jiist  what  were  the  words  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, who  has  since  become  vice  president? 
He  said  at  the  time: 

"The  commissioner  might  also  be  Justi- 
fied in  requiring  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  employment  or  assignment  of 
teachers,  at  least  where  such  discrimination 
affected  the  educational  opportunities  of 
students. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  Title  VI  would 
authorize  a  federal  official  to  prescribe  pupil 
assignments,  or  to  select  a  faculty,  as  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  suggested.  The  only 
authority  conferred  would  be  authority  to 
adopt,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  a 
general  requirement  that  the  local  school 
authority  refrain  from  racial  discrimination 
in  treatment  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  au- 
thoritv  to  achieve  compliance  with  that  re- 
quirement by  cutoff  of  funds  or  by  other 
means  authorized  by  law." 

Humphreys  statements  made  in  1964, 
however,  now  are  being  interpreted  as  per- 
mitting a  system  of  teacher  assignment  to 
correct  Imbalance  In  the  faculty  of  a  public 
school  or  college.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice todav  Is  assuming,  in  effect,  that  a  teach- 
ing staff' denies  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation Just  becatise  there  are  many  more 
teachers  of  one  race  than  another  in  a  public 
school  or  tmiverslty  receiving  federal  assist- 
ance. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  RALPH  E. 
VANDERVORT.  JR. 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der-winski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  closing  days  of  the  1st  session 
of   the  89th   Congress   when  our  good 
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court  but  to  the  people  of  this  State  that  our 
interest  lies  solely  In  the  prevention  of  crime 
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the   law   enforcement   officer.     We   are   con- 
stantly    the     subject     of     tisually     unsub- 


The   leirlslatlon   I   propose   would  au-  Because  of  the  linp<irtance  of  this  es-      aaaiatance 

thoiize  160  million  for  the  Secretary  of     sentlal  service.  I  respectfully  urge  my     to  that  provision 


No  one  reaaonably  could  obJeC 


lis    Indecision,    however,    may    not    mean 
Uuoti.    If  the  Rules  Committee  falls  to  clear 


Bcnools  witnout  regara  mj  nieix  rate,  uiJi>ji . 
religion,  or  natUMiAl  origin,  but    desegrega- 


of   the   89th   Congress   when  our  good 
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friend.  Col.  Ralph  E  Vandervort.  Jr. 
retired  and  was  vcr>-  appropriately  rec- 
ognized by  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  appreciated  hl.s  fine  record,  I 
have  Intended  to  add  my  comments. 

Just  last  week  I  learned  that  Col  Ralph 
E.  Vandervurt,  Jr  .  received  additional 
recognition,  and  therefore  my  comments 
are  quite  appropriate  at  this  time  Colo- 
nel Vandervort  has  been  awarded  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  exceptionally  merito- 
rious conduct  in  the  performance  of  out- 
standing services  while  working  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  In  their  activities  with  the 
Congress  I  would  like  to  quote  part  of 
the  citation,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Colonei  Vandervort'*  broad  knowledge,  dis- 
cernment, mature  Judgment,  and  dlplomauc 
taien;  enabled  him  to  achieve  outstanding 
effectiveneaa  while  conducting  liaison  with 
the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  As  a  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  he  demonstrated  a  :«ound 
comprehension  of  both  the  operations  of  the 
Army  and  the  workings  of  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Through  hla  objectivity,  profes- 
sional skill,  and  well -calculated  planning. 
he  projected  a  clear  view  of  military  posi- 
tions :o  Members  of  Congress  and  provided 
them  with  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
objecu.es  of  the  Army  By  his  professional 
acumen,  wholehearted  cooperation,  and  dedl- 
cate<i  devotion  to  duty,  combined  with  his 
harmocaous  relationships  throughout  the 
governmental  and  military  complex,  he  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Army 
and  earned  the  high  regard  of  all  aasoclated 
with  him 

During  the  years  he  served  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Departnent 
of  Defense  on  Capitol  Hilt  my  wife  and 
I  became  very  well  acquainted  with  Colo- 
nel Vandervort  and  his  wife.  Rusty,  and 
are  pleased  to  now  have  them  as  ne;gh- 
bors  In  Alexandria. 

Colonel  Vandervorfs  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  accomplishments  were  very  prop- 
erly recognized  by  the  award  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Mf  rit 


AIDING  THE  REDS 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Speakfr,  I 
a.sk  unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  i?er  tie- 
man  from  Ohio  f  Mr  HahsicaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johns<ip.  m  his  policy  talk  given  to 
the  National  Convention  of  Editorial 
Writers  In  New  York  City  on  Friday. 
October  7.  1966.  certainly  made  some 
recommendations  which,  to  say  the  least, 
should  move  the  hearts  of  every  parent 
who  has  a  son  m  Vietnam  I  weis  ap- 
palled to  learn  that  he  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  reduce  export  con- 
trols L)n  additional  products  [jermltting 
them  to  be  slupvjed  from  this  country  to 
Communist  nations 

I  was  equally  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  Presldert  .signed  a  determLnatlon 
that  win  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  guarantee  commercial  credits  to  such 
Communi.st  countries  as  Poland.  Hun- 
gary-  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia 


This  means  that  this  Nation  will  not 
only  send  products  and  materials  to 
these  Communist  nations  at  favorable 
prices  but  that  It  will  also  provide  the 
ortdlt  with  which  these  Communist  na- 
tions purchase  such  goods.  Depending 
upon  the  type  of  credit,  it  may  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  gift  of  these  products 
to  these  Communist  nations. 

The  President  said  "this  Is  good  busi- 
ness "  Is  it  good  business  to  engage  In 
trade  of  any  khid  with  those  nations 
who  are  supplying  weapons,  munitions, 
and  materiel  to  the  Vletcong  to  be  used 
against  American  twys?  Is  it  good  busi- 
ness to  use  American  tax  dollars  to  sup- 
ply the  credit  extended  to  these  Commu- 
nist nations  to  make  purchases  of 
American  goods?  Is  It  good  business  to 
provide  an  economic  basis  upon  which 
the  Communists  can  spread  their  sorry 
philosophy  over  the  world? 

Further,  in  time  of  war.  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  nonstrateglc  product  be- 
cause any  product  or  any  goods  that  a 
nation  will  trade  for  must  of  necessity 
enhance  the  economic  condition  or  situ- 
ation   of    that    naUon      Otherwise,    the 
nation  would  not  be  trading  In  the  goods: 
when  you  enhance  the  economic  situation 
of  a  Communist  country  by  providing 
it  with  a  product  it  does  not  have — or 
must  use  Its  own  resources  and  manpow- 
er, and  Industrial  potential  to  produce — 
you    free    Its    resources    and    manpower 
and    Industrial    development    to    make 
and  manufacture  weapons  of  war — and 
this  is  exactly  what  these  Communist  na- 
tions  are   doing.     They   are   producing 
weapons  of  war  and  shipping  them,  not 
only  to  the  Vletcong  but  to  all  other  areas 
of  this  world  where  the  Communists  have 
agitated  and  .stirred  up  civil  and  politi- 
cal strife      To  provide  these  nations  with 
any  subsistence  of  any  kind,  under  any 
terms  whatsoever,  while  they  are  sup- 
plying the  Vletcong  with  weapons  and 
other  supplies  that  are  being  used  to  crip- 
ple and  kill  American  boys,  is  unconscion- 
able.    It  certainly  Is  not    good  business.  " 
How   can    this   Nation   ask    American 
boys  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
and  at  the  same  time  aid  those  countries 
who  are  supplying  the  weapons,  muni- 
tions, and  materiel  that  our  boys  find 
facLng  them  in  the  battlefield  every  day? 
Tills  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  give  them  every  support 
and  protection  possible.     It  should  not 
be  molding  the  bullets  to  be  used  against 
them  and  this  Is  exactly  what  the  admin- 
istration order  amounts  to      Mr   John- 
son may  think  this  is  'good  business,"  but 
ask  the  boy  In  Vietnam   what  kind  of 
buslnes-s  it  is.     fmk  the  wives,  the  moth- 
ers, and  fathers  of  these  young  men  what 
kind  of  business  it  H 

Furthermore.  Mr  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  I  am  sure.  Is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  tax  dollars  are  used 
in  part  to  sustain  and  finance  the  EIx- 
port-Import  Bank.  And  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  same  taxpayer  has  enough  pa- 
triotism in  his  heart  to  resent  the  fact 
that  any  part  of  his  tax  dollar  would  be 
used  to  extend  credit  to  Communist  na- 
tions, particularly  when  American  sol- 
diers are  dying  in  the  bloody  war  m  Viet- 
nam ThLs  permits  the  Communists  to 
obtain  our  goods  that  they  badly  need. 


yet  reUln  their  dollars  to  be  used  in  some 
other  effort  to  bury  us.  Why  do  we 
spend  billions  In  foreign  aid  to  help  com- 
bat communism  then  use  our  tax  dollars 
to  feed  and  nurture  Its  economy.  This 
Ls  Indeed     funny  business," 

It  is  both  morally  and  strategically 
wrong  to  deal  with  Communist  systems 
of  oppression  which  are  supplying  the 
means  of  aggression  against  our  own 
soldiers.  No  amount  of  profit  makes  it 
right.  If  the  almighty  dollar  has  become 
so  Important  that  we  must  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  Americans  for  it,  then  we  need 
to  adjust  and  reexamine  our  values.  It 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Presided 
should  reexamine  and  rescind  his  ac- 
tion, or  at  the  very  least,  make  it  con- 
tingent on  the  agreement  that  these 
countries  will  discontinue  shipping  sup- 
plies to  the  Vletcong 


LEIF  KMIKSON  DAY 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr  LancenI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker.  October 
9.  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  Leif  Erikson  Day 
We  are  commemorating  the  voyage  of 
that  intrepid  Norseman  who  followed  his 
star  across  the  northern  seas  on  a  jour- 
ney never  before,  to  our  knowledge,  made 
by  any  man 

History  attests  to  the  fact  that  In 
about  the  year  1000.  a  company  of  Norse 
adventurers,  led  by  their  captain.  Leif 
Erikson.  set  sail  westward  in  the  Sea 
Mew.  from  the  colony  of  Greenland- 
established  by  Lelfs  father.  Eric  the 
Red — and  eventually  landed  at  a  place 
they  found  to  be  so  bouiitiful  they  named 
It  "Vinland  the  Good  "  We  now  know 
It  as  the  Cape  Cod  area  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  discovery  and  the  tales  brought 
home  by  the  sailors  prompted  others  to 
seek  the  new  land 

What  sort  of  man  was  this  Leif  Erik- 
son? A  man  in  whom  the  fires  of  ad- 
venture burned,  surely,  but  also  a  man 
of  responsibility  The  Icelandic  sagas 
record  Instances  of  his  dutiful  attitude, 
both  with  regard  to  his  own  family  and 
a.s  a  community  leader  whose  counsel 
was  sought  and  respected — a  man  of 
Christian  conviction  In  a  countr>- 
where  the  Vikings  worshipped  their 
mythical  pagan  gods.  Leif  Erlk.son  wa.s 
instrumental  in  converting  many  to 
Christianity — and  without  doubt  a  cour- 
ageous man.  outstanding  even  in  a  world 
of  courageous  men.  I  am  proud  to 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fellow  Scan- 
dinavian on  this  occasion 

Other  brave  and  dauntless  men  in 
other  ships  In  the  next  few  centuries 
followed  whatever  star  led  them  to  the 
shores  of  what  we  call  America.  The 
cost  was  great  to  the  small  bands  of 
men  and  women  whose  courage  was  .so 
indomitable  that  they  were  able  to  face, 
even  with  eager  anticipation,  the  future 


m  an  unknown  and  often  hostile  land. 
But  they  came — centurj-  after  century — 
until  the  land  yielded  to  the  sacrifice  and 
t^il  that  built  it  Into  our  America  of 
today . 

Frontiers  are  still  there.  We  reach 
out  into  new  ones  every  day.  with  men 
and  women  who.  like  Leif  Erikson  a  mil- 
lennium ago,  have  sighted  a  star  to 
follow. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENTS  ROLE  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY 
Mr.   HUTCHINSON.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)lnt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    pentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER,    Mr   Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 7.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  San 
Mateo  County.  Calif..  In.surance  Brokers 
As.sociation  and  listened  to  an  address 
by  William  L,  Faulstich.  chief  of  police 
of  Redwood  City.  Calif,,  on  law  enforce- 
ment, 

Mr.  Faulstich's  address  impressed  me 
to  such  an  extent,  comin.c  from  one  of 
the  best  police  chiefs  we  have  in  the 
area,  that  I  felt  it  was  worthy  of  inser- 
tion In  the  Record  so  that  his  thoughts 
could  receive  wider  circulation.  His  ad- 
dress follows: 

Law    Ekforcdment's    Role    in    the 
commi-nity 
(By   William   L.   Faulstich) 
The  particular  topic  I  have  chosen  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  this  evenUig  is  only  indirectly 
related  to  my  subject.  "Law  Enforcement's 
Role  In  the  Community."     However.  In  an- 
other way  It  Is  directly  pertinent  since  it  has 
a  crucial    Influence   upon    a    police    officer's 
effectiveness  within  his  community.     I  am 
referring  to  the  Image  of  a  police  ofiBcer  In 
the  sense  that   he  is  either  helped  or  hin- 
dered In  his  Job  of  protecting  tlie  public. 

The  policeman's  Image  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community  should  concern  him  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  affects  his  ability  to  perform 
his  Job  of  protecting  the  community.  That 
Uiought  must  remain  foremost  in  his  mind 
as  lie  attaclis  the  problem  of  a  police  ofBcer's 
role  In  the  community.  Favorable  press  re- 
leases are  no  substitute  for  got)d  solid  police 
worlt.  On  the  other  hand,  misinformation, 
regardless  of  the  source,  can  liinder  and  ob- 
scure the  best  efforts  of  dedicated  and  highly 
trained  officers. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  blow  to  the 
:m.Tge  of  law  enforcement  in  this  State  has 
come  from  our  highest  court  1  am  franlcly 
chagrined  and  dismayed  at  statements  In 
recent  opinions  concerning  the  alleged  ac- 
tions of  police. 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  these 
charges  is  that  they  reflect  the  court's  Igno- 
rance and  unawareness  of  tlie  vast  changes 
arid  progress  In  training,  education,  orga- 
nization and  Investigative  techniques  of  po- 
lice agencies  within  tlie  last  twenty  years. 
.\nd  even  beyond  the  devastating  effect  which 
this  attitude  has  upon  the  police  In  the  eyes 
of  the  community,  tlie  community  Itself  Is 
being  punished  for  errors  committed  by  law 
enforcement  more  than  a  generation  ago.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  court,  law  enforcement  has 
stood  still  for  an  entire  generation. 

Good  public  relations  will  not  change  the 
minds  of  the  court.  We.  the  police,  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  prove  not  only  to  the 


court  but  to  the  people  of  this  State  that  our 
Interest  lies  solely  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  protection  of  the  public. 

No  better  statement  of  the  role  of  the  law 
enforcement  offlcer  exists  than  that  found  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  law  enforcement 
code  of  ethics: 

"As  a  law  enforcement  officer,  my  funda- 
mental duty  Is  to  serve  manltlnd;  to  safe- 
guard lives  and  property;  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent against  deception,  the  weak  against 
oppression  or  intimidation,  and  the  peaceful 
against  violence  or  disorder;  and  to  respect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to  lib- 
erty, equality  and  justice." 

This  role  could  not  be  more  clearly  ar- 
ticulated than  in  the  police  officer's  job 
In  connection  with  the  demonstrations  so 
numerous  In  o\ir  State  In  recent  months. 
The  great  majority  of  these  demonstra- 
tions have  created  only  a  distorted  anal- 
ogy of  purposeful  social  protest.  The  po- 
lice officer  In  a  demonstration  is  charged 
with  the  difficult  task  of  protecting  the  priv- 
ilege of  every  Individual  to  exercise  his  con- 
stitutional rights  to  picket  and  assemble  and 
petition  for  grievances.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time  he  must  assure  that  the  rights  of  the 
community  are  protected  against  the  acts  of 
any  individual  or*group.  Very  frankly,  law 
enforcement  has  been  caught  In  the  middle. 
Demonstrations  have  become  In  this  State 
not  a  struggle  between  social  protesters  and 
agencies  or  Individuals  who  discriminate  or 
deny  Justice.  Rather,  the  primary  recipients 
and  targets  of  abuse  and  ridicule  have  in- 
variably been  the  very  Individuals  and  Insti- 
tutions charged  with  guarding  constitutional 
rights,  namely  the  police  and  the  courts. 
This  Is  an  Intolerable  condition,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  the  obligation  for  informing  the 
public  and  clarifying  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  State  our  role,  lies  with  the 
police.    This  is  my  purpose  this  evening. 

Law  enforcement  in  America  is  in  trouble. 
To  me,  this  situation  reflects  that  our  entire 
country  is  in  trouble,  because  when  your  law 
enforcers  are  weakened  and  made  Impotent, 
then  the  laws  which  govern  our  Nation  are  In 
danger  of  collapsing. 

For  any  number  of  reasons  and  alleged 
lofty  c&uses  the  men  and  women  of  the  law 
enforcement  establishment  are  Ijcing  made 
ineffectual.  Alarmingly,  a  long  parade  of 
individuals  with  odious  tactics  are  straining 
the  tolerance  of  our  Constitution  to  the 
breaking  p>olnt.  At  the  same  time,  these 
small  groups  of  confused  Idealists  and  irre- 
sponsible extremists  are  seeking  to  tear  down 
respect  for  law  and  for  the  law  enforcement 
officer. 

The  American  public  is  more  and  more 
being  subjected  and  exposed  to  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  outrage  by  hordes  of  rag-tag 
beatniks,  agitators  and  professional  trouble- 
makers who  Insist  upon  lying  down  in  the 
streets,  blocking  traffic,  forming  human  walls 
in  front  of  business  establishments,  swarm- 
ing over  private  property,  and  staging  noisy 
sit-ins  and  demonstrations.  All  of  this  is 
supposedly  being  done  in  order  to  "drama- 
tize" grievances  against  our  society  and 
against  the  policies  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad. 

This  small  band  of  demonstrators  have  so 
successfully  cloaked  themselves  in  the  man- 
tle of  martyrdom  that  few  people  have  dared 
to  voice  an  objection  for  fear  of  being  labeled 
"bigot."  They  have  succeeded  in  mesmeriz- 
ing large  segments  of  our  population  to  the 
extent  that  representatives  of  law  and  order 
have  become  pictured  as  the  villains  while 
lawless  marchers  and  sit-downers  have  be- 
come the  figures  for  compassion. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  by-products  of 
this  curious  public  attitude  is  the  denigra- 
tion of  the  law  enforcement  officer.  There 
Is  a  great  deal  said  these  days  over  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  and  other 
minorities.  Few  stop  to  think,  however,  that 
another  group  discriminated  against  today  is 


the  law  enforcement  officer.  We  are  con- 
stantly the  subject  of  usually  unsub- 
stantiated charges  of  police  brutality.  The 
policeman's  will  and  his  morale  are  being 
shattered  because  the  clamor  of  such  charges 
ii  not  counteracted  by  support  from  law- 
abiding,  decent  citizens.  He  Is  being  psy- 
chologically assailed  and  physically  as- 
SHulied.  yet  few  responsible  individuals  have 
cnme  to  'his  aid.  In  1965.  one  out  of  every 
ten  police  officers  was  attacked  as  he  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  his  duties.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  figures 
for  1966  are  compiled  they  will  show  an  in- 
crease in  such  attacks. 

It  seems  everyone  is  concerned  with  police 
brutality  and  yet  no  one  is  concerned  over 
what  I  like  to  term  "public  brutality":  that 
is.  the  maltreatment  of  our  officers  of  the  law 
by  citizens  of  every  type.  Until  the  American 
public  realizes  the  brutality  which  is  being 
inflicted  upon  our  police  officers,  the  law. 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Republic, 
will  continue  to  be  flaunted  and  diluted. 

I  «m  appalled  at  the  lengths  to  which 
some  people  are  going  as  they  take  advan- 
tage of  sometimes  legitimate  civil  rights  pro- 
tests. Piteously.  they  cry  of  persecution  by 
police  who  use  what  they  term,  of  all  things, 
■'oral  brutality,"  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, they  themselves  delight  in  using  the 
same  type  of  brutality  against  police  officers 
by  characterizing  them  as  gestapo  and  other 
terms  too  vile  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  is 
truly  amazing  that  as  far  as  these  insincere 
street  marchers  are  concerned,  there  is  only 
one  side  to  the  coin.  They  are  the  only  ones 
persecuted;  yet.  the  policeman  wearing  the 
uniform  of  authority  becomes  a  ready  target 
for  oral  abuse  and  yes,  physical  assaults. 

In  the  nunds  of  the  exploiters  of  the  strife 
which  America  is  enduring,  the  only  victims 
■ire  the  rioters,  the  looters,  the  arsonists,  the 
snipers,  the  thieves,  and  the  murderers  who 
commit  vicious  crimes  while  falsely  w/apping 
themselves  in  the  banner  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  i.bat  Ne- 
groes and  other  minorities  in  this  country 
have  not  been  discriminated  against  nor  that 
they  have  escaped  injustices  at  the  hands  of 
the'majorlly.  But  I  do  not  understand  why 
because  one  segment  of  our  population  has 
been  deprived  for  100  years  the  balance  of  so- 
ciety inust  accept  a  hundred  years  of 
anarchy.  The  majority  happens  to  have 
some  rignts  also,  and  it,  too.  has  suffered 
some  injustices. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  law  has  been 
made  to  work  quite  effectively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  downtrodden.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  more  the  workable  processes  of  demo- 
cratic justice  have  been  applied  to  right 
grievous  wrongs,  the  more  greedy  and  impa- 
tient some  factions  in  our  society  have  be- 
come. Not  satisfied  with  what  the  law  has 
done  for  them,  they  seem  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing the  only  truly  effective  safeguard  they 
have. 

This  incongruous  philosophy  Is  also  appar- 
ent in  the  activities  of  those  who  protest  the 
overseas  policies  and  activities  of  the  U,S, 
Government.  Again,  the  police  are  the  prime 
targets  of  weird  individuals  who  have  in- 
liltrated  groups  sincerely  concerned  abotit 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  seen  these  ideologically  confused 
Individuals  storm  the  W'hite  House,  the  very 
ramparts  of  our  coiuitry's  dignity;  we  have 
seen  them,  in  effect,  pledging  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  Hanoi  by  holding  aloft 
Vletcong  flags  and  promoting  blood  banks  for 
the  enemy;  we  have  seen  attempts  in  Oak- 
land and  in  Redwood  City  at  thwarting  the 
movement  of  military  goods  to  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam;  our  police  officers  have  been 
assaulted,  cursed,  spat  upon,  and  bitten  by 
so-called  non-violent  demonstrators  allegedly 
seeking  academic  and  political  freedom  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley. 
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In  ttxeae  sltuatlona.  and  I  bave  wlMiesaed 
many  of  tnem  prr»onally.  ihe  police  bftve 
■toUdly  suflered  tne  unjiutlfted  charge  of 
•■brut*illy  and  geatapo.'  To  my  way  of 
tlilnlung,  the  p.<;ice  In  all  of  tbese  incident* 
h«v«  handled  their  reaponalblUtles  with  re- 
rtralnt.  patience  ir.d  a  genlleneas  which 
woMld  be  unknown  In  moat  any  country  in 
the  world 

Police  are  supposed  Uj  be  Impartial,  yea. 
but  at  the  sazne  time  they  are  not  automa- 
tons They  are  men  .if  em.  illona  ;u«t  aa  you 
ar«.  who  happ«n  lo  be  wearing  unlfurma. 
It  takea  a  man  of  »t«el  to  Ignore  a  Vletcong 
lUg  on  .\merlca  s  streets  It  takes  an  Imper- 
turbable mxn  to  calmly  wltneas  bearded 
Idlota  trampling  the  Constitution  ai:id  Bill  of 
Rights  and  it  takes  a  strong  man  to  hold  his 
temper  aa  he  is  spat  ufxsn  and  reviled  by 
unwashed,  scraggiy-halred  revolutionaries 
and  uncouth.  Insolent,  irresponsible  hood- 
lums 

In  the  face  of  such  senseleaa  rebellion.  It 
la  surprising  that  the  police  are  able  to  main- 
tain any  dsgree  of  composure  and  refrain 
from  displaying  their  emotions  After  all. 
thay  are  Just  aa  human  aa  you  are  but  be- 
cause of  their  position,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  show  It 

The  p<jllce  know  that  the  campaigns 
against  them  are  not  retklesa  ones.  They 
are  well  planned  there  are  even  pamphlets 
written  to  educate  militant  demonstrators 
In  ways  of  skirmishing  with  police  in  order 
to  make  the  law  enforcement  officer  appear 
to  b«  the  brutal  aggresa-T  We  also  know 
that  among  the  chief  goals  of  communism 
and  other  un-American  Ideologies  U  that 
public  faith  in  the  police  must  be  deatroyed 
in  order  for  the  seeds  of  dissension  to  be 
planted 

The  poUce  accept  this  They  also  accept 
the  fact  that  it  U  their  sworn  duty  to  up- 
hold the  law  and  that  they  cannot  be  ills- 
•uaded  from  their  responslbllltlea  by  the  tact 
that  they  are  made  to  look  bad  In  the  eyea 
of  the  public 

So-called  cJvU  disobedience  cannot  be 
countenanced  by  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer Under  our  legal  system  when  there 
U  an  Intent  to  break  a  law  the  act  which  fol- 
lows the  intent  constitutes  a  crime  and 
the  individual  should  be  punished  Un- 
fortunately those  who  seek  martyrdom  do 
not  wish  to  understand  thU  They  pre- 
fer to  violate  the  law  and  then  receive 
amnesty  Civil  disobedience  and  lawleaa- 
neas  can  nut  be  exi-used 

The  enigma  surrounding  the  exhibi- 
tionists who  seen  martyrdom  Is  com- 
pounded bv  the  fact  that  some  well-tnten- 
tloned  souLs  understandably  worried  about 
tha  dangers  preaer.t  In  any  age  of  nuclear 
energy  and  a  day  when  injuatlce  to  mlnorl- 
tlea  stir,  exists  will  continue  to  demon- 
strate as  they  hav*  In  the  past  To  people 
who  act  m  a  mature  and  sincere  manner  I 
say  It  Is  their  constitutional  right  to  peace- 
ably and  lawfully  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  but  laws  must  be  obeyed 
and  police  ofJlrers  respected  With  regard 
to  those  who  counsel  and  perpetra'e  unlaw- 
ful acts  the  majority  >f  Americans  mu.st 
react  with  vigilance  sternness  and  «p«^e<l 
in  the  dispensing  of  Just  and  legal  de«aert* 
for   the   ofTendprs 

I  am  appalled  when  I  hear  or  read  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  this  ijnnK  .f  Ir- 
reeponalble  hoodlums  Is  so  small  and  their 
impact  so  negligible  that  they  should  t>« 
Ignored  That  this  Is  not  so  Is  the  reason 
this  type  of  lawlessness  must  be  stopped 

Persons  responsible  for  aiding  our 
enemle*  and  destroying  American's  faith  In 
other  Americans  must  be  stopped  Not  the 
least  among  the  reasons  for  this  la  the  fact 
that  our  police  who  bear  the  first  brtint  of 
these  activities  must  be  supp<->rted  by  not 
only  their  community  offlctala  but  by  the 
preaa.  and  by  the  public  To  what  Hot*  It 
avail    a   police   officer   Uj  risk   llf*   and    limb 


in  arresting  rioters  and  unlawful  protesters 
If  they  are  freed,  and  even  lauded,  by  the 
courts,  pairtlcularly  when  our  Constitution 
and  Bin  of  RlghU  are  twisted  well  beyond 
any  meaning  that  our  forefathers  attempted 
to  convey? 

Thear  mlsunderatandlnga  In  the  mlnda 
of  the  public  are  merely  the  most  recent 
and  obvious  ezamplea  of  a  far  deeper  mis- 
understanding of  the  police  officer  s  role 
In  his  community.  Instances  like  those 
that  I  have  cited  reflect  a  basic  misconcep- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  public  Itaelf  In  the 
admlnlsuatlon  of  the  law  I  suggest  to 
you  that  I  have  an  obligation  to  restate 
for  our  community  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. uf)on  whom  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for   the  enforcement  of  the  law   rests. 

The  fact  that  glvea  subetance  to  the 
law — and  more  particularly  the  criminal 
law — La  not  that  It  is  commanded  by  the 
Legislature  or  the  Government,  but  that  the 
law  makes  available  the  organlied  force  of 
the  state  to  aid  those  cltlaena  who  believe 
In  the  law  Our  Oovernment  does  not  rule 
the  people  of  thU  State:  It  merely  glvea  sup- 
port to  the  people  when  they  choae  to  rule 
their  own  affairs  The  paaaage  of  a  law  Is 
m  effect,  a  promlae  that  the  police  and  the 
couru  wUl  defend  and  enforce  cerUln 
rlghu  u^hen  cltizfns  chooir  to  ezercite 
them  When  citizens  are  indifferent  to.  or 
are  no  longer  interested  In  preventing  or 
punishing  specific  instances  of  what  the 
taw  says  is  a  public  wrong,  that  law  l)ecome« 
a  dead  letter 

It  U  not  enough  today  that  the  general 
maaa  of  the  population  Is  law  abiding  A 
very  slight  minority  can  destroy  the  ef- 
fectlveneaa  of  any  law  If  the  general  popu- 
lation la  not  also  law  enforcing  Laws  mak- 
ing certain  kinds  of  conduct  Ulegal  are  only 
effective  Insofar  as  the  breach  of  those  lawi 
arousea  the  citlaenry  to  call  In  the  police 
and  to  take  the  trouble  to  help  the  police 
Neither  Is  it  enough  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  poulatlon  Is  against  crime,  against 
delinquency  or  against  dlareepect  for  the 
law  A  negative  conaensus  Is  no  guide  for 
a  strong  public  policy  or  a  strong  system  of 
law 

In  our  democratic  form  of  government 
the  people"  elect  and  appoint  ofHclaU  to 
govern  their  affairs  We  pay  great  Up  service 
to  the  plaUtude  that  power  In  our  system 
reatdea  not  In  the  government  but  In  the 
people  But.  If  we  continue  to  Interpret  the 
platitude  as  meaning  that  the  pe.>ple 
through  their  elected  and  appointed  i^fllclals. 
govern  by  command,  then  government  by  the 
p<r.ple  la  a  delusion  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  proper  phr««e  here  should  be  government 
in  the  pe*>ple  Effective  law»  truly  represent 
an  understanding  among  the  people  of  the 
community  an  understanding  by  which  the 
Uw- ibldlng  know  what  to  expect  and  what 
Is  expected  of  them  The  law-abiding  are 
then  insured,  with  all  of  the  force  that  the 
state  commands  against  the  dlsriiptlon  and 
flouting  of  this  uuderstaadlng  by  the  minor- 
ity which  comprise  the  lawbreakers 

Too  long  the  onus  and  responalhlllty  for 
high  crtme  rates  and  >,eneral  disrespect  for 
the  law  has  been  placed  upon  law  enforce- 
ment offldals  I  submit  to  you  that  there  Is 
an  opportunity  now  for  me  aa  an  official  In 
law  enforcement  to  clarify  and  point  up  the 
true  rde  of  the  police  In  the  scheme  of  com- 
munity government  It  is  time  that  we  un- 
derstand that  unUl  the  community  at  large 
U  willing  to  make  an  unequlvoctiJ  commlt- 
mert  to  the  enforcement  of  all  of  the  laws 
thai  police  and  law  enforcement  officials' 
hands  are  tied:  you  should  have  pointed  out 
to  you  that  until  the  jollce  ifet  willing  and 
Interested  cooperation  from  the  public  at 
larne  they  are  severely  handicapped  In  their 
efforts  to  enforce  the  law 

Another  facet  of  this  problem — how  the 
communlUee  can  obtain  better  protection 
aghJnst  crlnve — la  cloaely  related  to  the  first 


One  of  the  great  fallaclaa  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  the  general  belief  among  the 
jjeople  that  the  quality  and  measure  of  I'lir 
communlty  life  lies  In  the  processes  a:i.j 
structure  of  government,  that  once  the  dem- 
ocratic process  of  electing  and  appvilntlJi/ 
ofUcleis  to  govern  our  affairs  Is  accompllBhiH; 
that  the  public's  reeponslblllty  Is  fulfilled 

I  say  to  you  that  the  effectiveness  vt  our 
fojm  of  government  Ilea  not  only  In  the 
proceaaes  of  government  but  equally  In  the 
exercise  of  the  fxjwer  \ested  by  that  process 
We  must  dispel  once  and  for  all  the  wldr- 
spread  belief  that  once  p<')llce  and  law  cii- 
forcement  officials  .ire  appointed  and  laws 
are  passed,  that  the  public's  resp<inslblluy 
fiT  the  enforcement  of  that  law  Is  at  an  end 
Primary  responsibility  firt  making  this  fal- 
lacy understood  lies  I  believe,  properly  wl'h 
us  In  law  enforcement 

What  Is  the  community's  reaponslblllty  in 
enforcing  the  law'?  The  very  obvious  start- 
ing point  for  such  an  Inquiry  Is  In  the  .ir 
ticulatlon  by  the  community  of  the  stand  ud 
of  ideal  community  life  to  which  the  Individ- 
ual community  aspires.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  by  my  prevlovi.s 
stslement  that  I  do  not  believe  that  our  hl.s- 
torlcaJ  processes  of  government  are  not  the 
essential  foundation  of  our  system  We  ure 
th»  recipients  today  of  a  great  heritage  if 
freedom,  one  handed  down  from  generate  i: 
to  generation  from  the  Inception  of  this 
cuiutry  But  the  viability  and  effectlvenes.s 
cif  this  freedom  Is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
more  fact  of  its  existence  Freedom  and  ii 
good  community  life  are  not  self-executln^' 
Each  generation  within  a  community  must 
eiirn  this  freedom  anew  for  itself 

Therefore,  until  our  community  reaches  .i 
consensus  that  a  certain  standard  of  com- 
munity life  Is  their  goal,  we  will  continue  to 
lose  out  in  the  battle  against  crime  and  dis- 
respect for  the  law  We  have  but  to  look  a' 
recent  incidents  such  as  the  narcotic  tr,ii!i 
In  a  cloae  by  community  among  tlie  sup- 
posedly affluent  society  from  which  our  lead- 
en are  often  drawn  to  see  that  Insidious 
forces  are  at  work  In  our  society  toda\ 
among  the  next  generation  We  can  only 
combat  this  through  the  clear  and  unequUti- 
cal  statement  of  a  standard  of  communlt;, 
existence 

These  standards  of  community  life  shouu; 
encompass  the  hopes  and  Ideals  that  we  in- 
tend to  pass  on  to  our  own  children.  Ye: 
they  must  be  realistic  and  achievable  con 
dltlons  To  restate  this  entire  theme  m 
other  terms,  law  enforcement  In  any  con; 
munlty  will  be  only  what  that  conununity 
demands  that  it  be 

The  question  now  becomes  What  Is  our 
role  In  the  solution  of  this  problem? 

I  feel  that  It  Is  properly  my  responsibility 
to  present  my  community  with  these  Ideai, 
to  point  out  to  them  that  there  clearly  Is  a 
choice  here,  and  that  the  alternative  to  an 
unequivocal  commitment  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement Is  a  continued  increase  In  crime 
and  a  continued  disrespect  for  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  the  role  of  law  Itself 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  discuss  one 
final  aspect  of  the  Image  of  law  enforcement 
Various  theories  have  been  erpres.sed  by  pro- 
fessors and  other  writers  In  the  field  of  crim- 
lnolog>'  that  the  p)ollce  must  and  should  re- 
main impersonal  In  their  relationships  with 
the  community,  that  the  police  are  Involved 
in  situations  and  actions  and  not  Individuals. 
I  would  like  to  take  laaue  with  these  the- 
ories, since  I  feel  that  they  are  In  conflict 
with  both  historical  fact  and  the  present 
reality  of  criminal  law,  and  my  own  personal 
philosophy 

While  It  may  be  true  that  the  policemen 
are  ttxlay  leas  known  In  the  community  than 
the  constable  was  In  the  village  of  yesterday. 
his  role  Is  not  an  Impersonal  one  The  pro- 
feeaora  and  writers  confuse  being  Impersonal 
with  being  Impartial  Certainly,  impartiality 
Is  a  t>aslc  and  lmp>ortant  function  of  every 


p^)llce  ofHcer.  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
ciuinot  be  genuinely  concerned  with  those 
VI ltd  whom  he  comes  In  contact. 

We.  the  police,  must  not  evaluate  our  role 
in  our  communities  In  terms  of  the  imper- 
wnal:  we  must  evaluate  It  rather  In  per- 
stnidl  terms  as  members  of  the  community 
and  not  automatons  of  a  mechanized  society. 
Individualism  Is  still  an  Integral  part  of  our 
work.  It  Is  very  dlfHcult  to  decide  after  a 
.■it'.ort  Interview  whether  to  arrest  or  not  ar- 
re.st  a  person  We  face  the  decision  on  the 
L.!.f  hand  that  If  we  are  wrong  we  may  en- 
djiitJer  society,  or  on  the  other  hand  that  we 
:;ny  wrongfully  embarrass  and  Inconvenience 
tiip  rltlzen  "Tliere  Is  no  easy  way  out.  We 
111  ist  make  our  decisions  In  personal  terms 
tiv,>ed  upon  our  Judgment  as  trained  offlcers 
i:,d  as  members  of  the  community.  We 
niu-t  not  punch  out  arrests  or  citations  like 
an  IBM  machine.  The  officer's  Judgment,  his 
personal  Insight,  his  collective  experience  in 
ob.sprvlng  the  manner  and  demeanor  of  Indi- 
viduals la  the  most  valuable  asset  In  the 
protection  of  the  community  and  of  the 
individual's  rights. 

."Vnd  yet.  this  innate  ability  to  observe  and 
Judge  human  behavior  Is  almost  ImjKwslble 
10  explain  to  the  theoretician  or  the  profes- 
sor, and  unfortunately,  to  the  appellate 
courts.  Tliese  insights  are  very  dlfHcult  to 
articulate. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  my  goal 
nni-t  be  to  bring  home  to  my  community 
m  a  forceful,  dynamic  way  this  fact:  That 
dedication  to  serve  the  public  as  a  law  en- 
forcement otflcer  does  not  mutually  exclude 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  fairness  and  com- 
passion. 'Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law 
presents  no  contradiction  to  an  equally  vig- 
orous search  for  a  Just  and  fair  system  for 
dealing  with  those  accused  of  crime.  I  must 
convince  you  that  ultimately  the  quality  of 
our  clvUliatlon  and  oiu'  way  of  life  rests 
a-i'.h  the  community,  that  we  as  law  enforce- 
ment offlcers  can  only  perform  efficiently  If 
the  public  Itself  Is  willing  to  enforce  the  law. 


niques  of  teaching  demand  that  our 
teachers  be  fully  infonned  of  the  latest 
developments,  if  our  educational  systems 
are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  complex 
needs  of  our  society  today. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  is  extremely  neces- 
sary and  important  to  all  of  us  in  every 
area  of  the  country,  and  I  urge  that  we 
do  all  that  we  can  to  see  that  action  is 
taken  on  this  legislation  before  we  ad- 
journ this  session  of  the  Congress. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fir  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ir.y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
teachers  in  my  district  have  contacted 
me  in  great  numbers,  stating  their  dis- 
may over  the  pending  proposal  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  htis 
chosen  to  narrow  Its  application  of  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  share  our  teachers  concern,  and 
therefore.  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  that  our 
teachers  can  continue  to  be  encouraged 
to  further  their  education  by  allowing 
them  to  deduct  from  their  gross  income 
the  expenses  which  they  incur  In  pur- 
suing courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. These  deductions  would  include 
travel  expenses  while  away  from  home 
attending  such  institutions. 

We  all  realize  the  great  need  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  excellence  in  our  edu- 
cational .sy.-^tems.  and  I  believe  that  It  is 
fitting  that  we  permit  our  teachers,  the 
most  important  asset  In  this  growth  and 
development,  to  have  such  deductions. 
The  evcrchanging   methods   and  tech- 


"FEDERAL  SEPARATION  OP  POW- 
ERS—THEORY AND  PRACTICE"! 
ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN  AT 
THE  PHILLIPS  LECTURE  SERIES, 
SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  FORUM, 
OCTOBER  5,  1966 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bol\nd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  night,  October  5,  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  returned  to 
his  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as 
the  Phillips  lecturer  in  the  Springfield 
Public  Forum  lecture  series  at  Spring- 
field Technical  High  School  auditorium. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien,  who  is 
also  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
White  House  assistant  for  congressional 
relations,  and  who  was  White  House 
special  assistant  for  congressional  rela- 
tions to  our  late  beloved  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  lectured  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Federal  Separation  of  Powers — 
Theory  and  Practice."  I  include  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  lecture  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Federal  Separation  or  Powers— Theobt  and 

Practice 
(Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 

O'Brien    at    the    Phillips    Lecture    Series. 

Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass., 

October  5,  19e6) 

In  one  of  his  most  brilliant  public  state- 
ments, President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  de- 
scribed the  special  place  of  Massachusetts  In 
our  history  and  our  life.  Speaking  In  Jan- 
uary IMl,  before  the  Legislature  of  this 
Commonwealth,  he  recalled  the  words  John 
•Wlnthrop  had  written  on  the  flagship 
Arabella  331  years  earlier.  "We  must  always 
consider  "  Wlnthrop  had  written,  "that  'w.e 
shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hill — the  eyes  of  all 
people  are  upon  us." 

Certainly,  this  series  of  Phillips  Lectures 
reflects  the  spirit  of  this  Bay  State,  a  spirit 
of  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  a 
grwat  tradition,  a  spirit  that  has  always 
stressed  the  'widest  possible  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  a  spirit  that  has  always  recog- 
nized the  special  responsibility  that  follows 
being  set  up  on  a  hill. 

And  so  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  Invited 
me  to  share  in  this  tradition,  and  proud  that, 
as  a  son  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Springfield. 
I  have  been  part  of  that  tradition. 

Prom  that  tradition  I  have  gained  many 
Insights  into  the  nature  of  public  service 
that  have  served  me  well  during  my  political 
career. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  ma- 
chines have  aOected  the  thoughts  of  great 


men  who  were  Involved  In  the  freedom  ex- 
plcelon.  that  began  here  In  Massachusetts 
with  a  tea  party  and  a  shot  heard  around 
the  world,  that  has  been  echoing  and  re- 
echoing ever  since.  And  I  would  like  also  to 
trace  how  a  certain  kind  of  thinking  based 
on  a  particular  kind  of  machine  was  embodied 
in  our  Con-stltutlon. 

■We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  machines 
and  the  technological  changes  they  produce 
affect  our  way  of  looking  at  the  world  around 
us.  Since  It  took  our  first  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Benjamin  Franklin,  two  days  to  get 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  since 
a  jet  can  now  take  you  to  Moscow  In  one- 
sixth  that  time,  the  twin  machines  of  the 
airplane  and  Jet  propulsion  have  changed 
our  conception  of  distance. 

But  even  this  revised  view  of  the  world 
Is  superficial  compared  with  the  effect  of 
one  other  machine.  And  tonight  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  the  kind  of  thinking  produced 
by  this  machine  was  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution, how  it  at  first  made  it  easier  for 
mutually  suspicious  provincials  and  often 
conflicting  sections  to  join  together  into  one 
political  body,  how  lat«r  it  produced  certain 
problems,  and  how  these  problems  have  been 
solved. 

The  machine  I  have  in  mind  Is  possibly  the 
most  Important  Invention  In  history  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  on  man's  mind. 
Paradoxically,  we  do  not  even  think  of  it  as 
a  machine,  since  It  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  lives.  And  I  doubt  if  many  peo- 
ple, asked  to  list  the  10  most  Important  ma- 
chines, would  even  place  it  on  the  list.  And 
yet.  Its  influence  colors  our  every  waiting 
moment.  Indeed,  ordinarily  It  starts  the 
waking  process  itself. 

The  machine  I  have  in  mind  Is  the  clock. 

The  clock  was  the  beginning  of  man's  effort 

to  give  order  to  the  universe,  to  make  sense 

out  of  the  big  buzzing  confusion  in  which 

he  found  himself. 

From  its  invention  dates  the  scientific  age. 
As  Louis  Mumford  said.  "The  application  of 
quantitative  methods  of  thought  to  the  study 
of  nature  had  its  first  manifestation  In  the 
regular  measurement  of  time."  The  regular 
striking  of  monastery  bells  brought  a  new 
regularity  Into  the  life  of  the  workman  and 
the  merchant.  The  clock  made  possible  an 
even  fiow  of  energy,  regular  production,  and 
a  standardized  product.  And  time-keeping 
soon  passed  into  time-accounting  and  time- 
rationing. 

■Without  this  conception  of  time  Benjamin 
Franklin  could  hardly  have  written  that 
"time  is  money,"  and  that  "Dost  thou  love 
life?  Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that 
Is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of." 

The  clock  also  served  for  many  as  a  model 
of  the  way  nature  must  operate,  and  the 
way  that  good  government  should  be  or- 
ganized. Some  even  viewed  the  universe  as 
a  great,  orderly  clock  and  God  Himself  as 
Its  maker  and  winder  of  the  main  spring 
that  kept  it  running. 

This  view  of  the  clock,  with  its  gears,  es- 
capements, b.ilance  wheels,  and  other  Jevlces 
to  produce  precision  and  orderly  movement, 
was  very  Infiuential  at  a  time  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  considering  the  cre- 
ation of  our  own  political  system. 

Fed  up  with  the  petty  bickering  between 
the  various  States  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  still  frightened  of  the  arbi- 
trary power  that  their  experience  with  Eng- 
land convinced  them  flowed  from  a  strong 
executive,  they  sought  to  find  some  way  to 
combine  liberty  and  order. 

That  way  was  found  In  our  Constitution. 
In  its  separation  of  powers,  and  particu- 
larly In  Its  system  of  checks  and  balances,  we 
see  zhe  Influence  of  the  clock  at  work. 

T'ne  Constitution  was  the  blueprint  of  a 
new  kind  of  clock,  the  clock  of  political  or- 
der. 
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Wound  m  PhUadelphU  In  1787,  It  wm  ex- 
[lected  to  run  with  precision,  lu  checlui  and 
baid^ces  preventing  any  one  of  the  three 
great  divuion*  of  government  from  Imping- 
ing -in  the  other 

I  agree  with  Oladalone  that  the  V  .  Con- 
stitution IS  the  moot  remarkable  work  known 
,  .  to  have  been  produced  by  the  auman 
intellect  at  a  single  stroke  In  Its  appll- 

catlun  to  human  affairs."  Nevertheless,  there 
were  three  weakneaaee  in  this  poUtlcal  mas- 
ter -lock,  one  quickly  apparent,  and  pro- 
vided for.  another  quickly  pn.ivld»d  for 
though  not  so  apparent,  and  third,  neither 
qulcicly   apparent   nor   quickly   provided   for- 

The  first  weakneBS  was  a  lack  of  a  funda- 
mental statement  of  basic  individual  rlgbu 
ThU  lack  was  remedied  In  1791  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  It  waa  the  refusal  of  the  Slate  of 
Ma^iSrtchusetU  to  ratify  the  Constitution  un- 
less d  BUI  of  Rights  was  promised,  that  fl- 
riAlijr  cleared  the  way  for  the  ten  basic 
amendments  that  we  cherish. 

T^»e  second  weakness  in  our  ConstltuUon 
wa^  one  might  say,  a  lack  of  recognition  that 
whi.e  It  was  a  splendidly  designed  mecha- 
nism. It  needed  fuel  to  keep  it  runnlr^g. 
Thi'  fuel  was  quickly  forthcoming,  tnough 
not  recognized  as  such.  In  the  form  of  politi- 
cal ptirtlee  Nowhere  In  the  Constitution  is 
there  the  slightest  reference  to  parties,  which 
many  equated  with  partisanship  and  conflict. 

Yet  they  quUkly  sprang  up  Why?  Be- 
cause they  were  needed  badly  if  the  ijistem 
was  to  work  at  all  James  Bryce,  In  com- 
mencing on  our  form  of  government,  said 
tha-.  the  spirit  and  force  of  party  has 

In  .\merlca  been  as  easentlal  to  the  action  of 
the  machinery  of  government,  as  steam  Is  to 
a  locomotive  engine,  or,  to  vary  the  simile, 
party  association  and  organization  are  to  the 
organs  of  government  almost  what  the  motor 
nerves  are  to  the  muscles,  sinews,  and  bones 
of  me  human  body.  They  transmit  the  mo- 
tive power,  they  determine  the  directions  in 
which  the  organs  act.  '  Or  to  switch  from 
Bryce  back  to  my  own  comparison,  parties 
were  needed  to  keep  the  Constitutional  clock 
wound.  And  that's  what  they  have  been  do- 
ing from  the  beginning 

The  third  deficiency  was  not  so  easily  seen, 
nor  so  quickly  remedied  For  It  was  inher- 
ent in  the  basic  blueprint  of  the  clock  itself, 
particularly  in  its  separation  of  powers  and 
related  clockwork  mechanism  of  checks  and 
balan<'es. 

This  deficiency  was  the  friction,  conflict, 
hostility,  and  sometimes  open  warfare  that 
too  'fien  broke  out  between  the  Legislative 
and  KxecuUve  branches 

Such  warfare  might  have  been  shrugged 
off  in  an  earlier  day,  but  what  was  merely 
bothersome  In  a  slower  age  can  be  fatal  to- 
day, or  tomorrow,  in  an  age  of  17,000  mlle-an- 
hour  balllatlc  missiles  with  hydrogen  bomb 
warneadi- 

There  are  so  many  tasks,  unfinished  tasks. 
facing  the  nation,  that  conflict  and  lack  of 
communication  between  the  proposer  and  the 
disposer,  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches,  are  luxuries  we  not  only  can- 
not ifford,  but  must  not  afford 

It  has  been  said  that  lack  of  any  organic 
relations.Mp  between  the  ExecuUve  and  Legis- 
lative is  the  crux  of  the  poUtlcal  problem 
In  the  United  States  today  This  Is  made 
even  more  of  a  problem  by  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  Branch  constantly  changes  to  meet 
new  problenxs,  such  as  atomic  energy  and 
sp,4>'e  exploration  and  drug  control,  never 
envisaged  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

Communication  and  understanding  are  vi- 
tal Yet  communication  has  often  been 
shattered 

Very  early  in  our  history,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. .1  genius  in  so  many  areas,  found  a  way 
to  bridge  the  gap  He  believed  that  the  Con- 
gressional leadership  and  t.^e  Chief  Executive 
should  work  closely  together  before  legisla- 
tion was  offered  for  action. 


When  be  cotiM  not  attend  such  caucuses 
himself  he  sent  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Albert  Gaiiatin,  to  do  the  Job 

Unfortunately,  this  practice  was  permitted 
to  lapee  Though  Woodrow  Wlisi^n  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  British  syjtem  where 
there  is  a  direct,  organic  relationship  between 
Executive  and  Legislative,  much  of  his  diffi- 
culty stemmed  from  lack  of  conimunlcation 
between  the  White  House  and  Congress 
Each  side  to  a  great  extent  considered  Itself 
the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing power  struggle  This  struggle  may 
well  have  been  the  real  cause  of  our  failure 
to  Join  the  League  of  Natloos.  where  our  in- 
nuenoe  might  have  done  much  to  prevent 
World  War  II 

The  tragedy  Is  that  Wilson,  Intellectually 
though  not  politically,  understood  the  need 
fi>r  a  strong  and  continuous  channel  of  con- 
tact This  is  clearly  seen  in  his  statement 
that  'The  trouble  with  the  theory  (of 
checks  and  balances)  Is  that  .  .  no  living 
thing  can  have  ite  organs  offset  against  each 
other  as  checks,  and  live  On  the  contrary. 
Its  life  Is  dependent  upon  their  cooperation, 
their  ready  response  to  the  commands  of  in- 
stinct or  intelligence,  their  amicable  commu- 
nity of  purpoae  .  .  And  then  he  added. 
"There  can  be  ao  successful  government  .  .  . 
without  the  intimate,  almost  instructive,  co- 
ordination of  the  organs  of  life  and  action." 

But  Wilson  was  unable  to  combine  this 
excellent  and  correct  theory  with  effective 
action 

One  of  the  most  Important  reasons  why 
Franklin  D  Rooeevelt  was  able  to  get  so 
much  accomplished  during  tboae  first  100 
days  was  bis  active  lobbying  with  the  Con- 
gress Just  as  Jefferson  had  appointed  Oal- 
latln  to  maintain  cloee  liaison  with  Con- 
gress, so,  too.  did  Roosevelt  designate  his 
Postmaster  General.  poUtlcal  adviser.  Jim 
Parley  for  the  same  Job.  Working  together 
with  Vice  President  Garner.  Senators  Jo- 
seph T  Robliuon.  Pat  Harrison,  and  James 
Byrnes,  and  Congresamen  Henry  Ratney,  Jo- 
seph Byrne,  and  Sam  Rayburn.  they  were  able 
to  enact  a  massive  program  of  legislation  of 
such  Importance  that  America  took  a  quick 
turn  Into  a  new  road,  a  road  of  g^reater 
prosperity  and  social  Justice. 

Without  such  close  contact,  without  the 
Invisible  bridge  between  Ccecutlve  and  Leg- 
islative Branches,  there  would  have  been  sus- 
picion, friction,  and  the  momentum  that 
carried  through  the  President's  program 
would  have  been  lost,  perhaps  Irretrievably. 

Later,  the  conflict  between  the  White 
Rouse  and  Congress  led  to  crushing  defeats 
to  the  President's  program,  particularly  the 
failure  of  his  effort  to  remold  the  Supreme 
Court  This  reflected  the  fact  that  the  bridge 
had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 

President  Truman  reinstated  some  of  the 
early  Roosevelt  procedures  In  dealing  with 
the  Congress  but.  as  you  know,  his  program 
was  opposed  However,  he  turned  his  prob- 
lem to  great  political  advantage,  by  running 
for  election  against  what  he  termed  "the  do- 
nothing  80th  Congress  •■  That  Congress  pre- 
sented Truman  with  a  ready-made  political 
Issue. 

When  President  Elsenhower  entered  the 
White  House,  he  took  some  steps  toward  the 
formalization  of  Congressional  Relations. 
Two  assistants  were  assigned  directly  to 
Capitol  EQll  and  Cabinet  Officers  served  in- 
formally as  liaison  men  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  and  Senate.  But  we 
must  remember  that  during  six  of  the  eight 
Elsenhower  years,  the  Congress  was  Demo- 
cratic. Few  proposals  emanated  from  the 
White  House — It  was  rather  a  CMe  of  the 
Democratic  Party  under  the  leadership  of 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  snd  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  initiating  a  Legislative  Pro- 
gram on  the  Hill  The  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration often  discovered  itself  In  opposition 
to  the  majority  In  the  Congress  and  spent 
considerable  time  and  effort  in  attempting  to 


block   legislation   rather   than   promoting  a 
program  of  its  own. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  elected  In 
1960.  we  found  much  to  our  discomfort,  that 
for  the  first  time  In  the  twentieth  century 
a  party  taking  over  the  White  House  failed 
to  gain  seats  In  Congress  In  fact,  we  had 
actually  lost  twenty  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And,  even  more  distressing 
every  one  of  these  20  were  Kennedy  progres- 
sives. This  gave  the  coalition  of  conservative 
Democrats  and  Republicans  the  power  to 
block  many  badly  needed  programs,  particu- 
larly since  this  coalition  had  an  almost  Im- 
pregnable barrier  against  controversial  leg- 
islation In  the  House  Rules  CotnmUtee. 

Breaking,  or  at  least  breaching  this  bar- 
rier, was  the  first  order  of  business 

Thus,  the  day  following  the  President's 
Inauguration,  while  many  were  still  glowing 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  moving  and  elo- 
quent words  about  asking  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  major  struggle  to  permit  the  Kennedy 
Program  even  to  come  to  a  vote.  A  change 
In  the  House  rules,  or  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Rules  Committee,  was  ab- 
solutely basic  to  assure  consideration  of  the 
New  Frontier  proposals. 

The  roll  call  on  that  change  In  the  Rules 
Committee  was  twice  postponed  by  Speaker 
Rayburn  because  both  the  forces  of  change 
and  the  forces  of  reaction  understood  that 
here  was  the  crucial  decision  that  would 
shape  the  course  the  country  would  take. 

The  vote  on  the  Rules  Committee  was  217- 
212.  We  had  prevailed  by  a  margin  of  only 
five  votes  And  this  after  an  unprecedented 
effort  by  House  Speaker  Raybiu-n,  after  calls 
by  the  President  and  Vice  President  to  waver- 
ing members  of  Congress,  after  pleas  not  to 
undermine  the  Preeldent  while  he  was  barely 
getting  underway 

"With  all  that  going  for  us."  President 
Kennedy  said,  "with  Rayburn's  own  reput.i. 
tlon  at  stake,  with  all  of  the  pressures  and 
appeals  we  could  make,  we  won  by  five  votes" 
And,  he  added  sadly,  "That  shows  you  what 
we're  up  against." 

An  analysis  of  that  vote  clearly  showed 
that  even  if  we  carried  every  northern,  west- 
ern, and  border  State  Democratic  vote  (which 
we  never  did)  no  bill  could  get  through  the 
House  unless  we  somehow  attracted  at  least 
55  votes  from  the  99  Democrats  from  the  U 
Southern  States.  Contrary  to  what  many 
pundits  wrote,  support  and  leadership  devel- 
oped from  among  Southern  legislators  on  a 
number  of  key  Issues. 

The  President  liked  to  quote  Jefferson's 
aphorism:  "Great  Innovations  should  not  be 
forced  on  slender  majorities."  Yet  his  sense 
of  the  urgency  of  the  Issues,  and  his  under- 
standing that  he  would  be  Judged  by  history 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  accomplishment 
spurred  him  on  to  propose  many  great  in- 
novations. And  he  realized  that  only  close 
and  continual  contact  with  the  Congress 
would  blunt  the  acknowledged  truth  of  Jef- 
ferson's statement. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  him  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  contac 

President  Kennedy  had  named  me  Speci.. 
Assistant  for  Congressional  Relations  prior 
to  Inauguration.  He  placed  this  pKjsitlon  lor 
the  first  time  on  the  highest  level  in  the 
White  Hoiue  and  for  the  first  time  a  man  was 
to  head  a  specific  department  in  the  White 
House  charged  solely  with  this  responsibility 
As  a  result.  I  could  speak  for  the  President 
with  the  Congress  and  deal  directly  with  the 
Leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  be- 
half of  the  President.  _ 

We  created  a  staff  of  five  Congresslo'nal 
Relations  Aides.  We  surveyed  Congressional 
Relations  In  the  DepMirtmcnts  and  AKencics 
and  established  a  procedure  whereby  each 
Cabinet  Member  and  Agency  Head  submitted 
to  me  by  Monday  noon  of  each  week,  a  writ- 
ten repent  detailing  his  Department's  activity 
on  the  Hill  during  the  previous  week  and  .■• 


projection  of  activity  for  the  current  week. 
We  summarized  these  reports  during  Mon- 
d.iv  afternoon  and  sent,  the  summary  to  the 
pi-esldent  for  his  night  reading  on  Monday 
evenings  along  with  a  suggested  agenda  for 
his  use  when  he  met  with  the  Democratic 
Leadership  each  Tuesday.  In  addition,  we 
called  the  Congressional  Liaison  Heads  of  the 
Departments  and  Agencii'S,  numbering  about 
40,  to  the  White  House  periodically  for  In- 
depth  discussions  of  our  program  and  spe- 
cific assignments. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  F*resldent 
Johnson  viewed  the  functions  of  the  Indi- 
\1dual  Department  and  Agency  Congressional 
Ualson  officers  to  be  of  such  importance  as 
to  demand  staffing  v^'lth  people  of  the  highest 
competency.  They  felt  that  this  was  the 
flrst  line;  there  was  no  place  whatsoever  for 
the  second  rate. 

Our  emphasis  at  all  times  was  that  every 
legislative  proposal  was  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Program— that  it  was  a  single  pro- 
gram. At  a  given  moment,  we  might  be 
working  on  a  Farm  Bill  which,  of  course.  Is 
of  great  Importance  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  we  expected  all  the  De- 
partments and  Agencies  along  with  the 
White  House  to  pull  together  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  work  on  this  Farm  BUI.  In 
that  way.  we  endeavored  to  Insure  maximum 
promotion  of  the  President's  program  with 
the  Congress  at  all  times. 

This  pragmatic  appniach,  which  cut  across 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  the  various 
Departments  and  Agencies,  was  also  reflected 
in  our  utilization,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  of  the 
powerful  and  persuasive  lobbies  with  which 
Washington  abounds.  If  the  press  is  con- 
sidered the  fourth  branch  of  giivernment, 
certainly  lobbies  are  the  fifth  branch. 

There  are  lobbies  for  every  conceivable 
:.-sue  that  might  come  before  the  Congress. 
Miiny  of  these  lobbies  historically  have  op- 
posed the  majority  of  Democratic  programs. 
But  the  President  felt,  and  I  felt,  that  It 
would  be  foolish  to  base  our  actions  toward 
any  organized  group  on  Ideology  or  hlslcirlc 
antipathy  to  Democratic  effort.  On  some 
issues,  we  felt,  we  might  form  a  natural  and 
legitimate  alliance  with  various  lobbies,  and 
coordinate  our  own  efforts  on  Capitol  Hill 
with  those  of  the  private  group  or  groups 
that  had  special  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  furthering  legislation  which  ■we  believed 
was  In  the  national  Interest.  Thus,  we 
formed  occasional  alliances  with  various 
organizations  and  as.soclatlons  Wc  did  not 
ask— Indeed  we  felt  It  Irrelevant — how  they 
might  view  the  Democratic  Party,  President 
Kennedy,  President  Johnson  or  Indeed  any 
!actor  outside  the  confines  of  a  partictilar 
issue. 

Thus,  we  might  oppose  the  views  of  a  cer- 
tain group  on  one  piece  or  many  pieces  of 
legislation,  but  work  closely  with  them,  co- 
ordinate our  activities  w'iih  them,  on  a  bill 
m  which  our  views  coincided  1  believe  this 
Is  not  only  good  politics,  but  good  sense. 
.\nd  the  results  were  apparent  In  the  pas- 
sage of  beneficial  legislation  which  otherwise 
iould  have  expired  in  Committee. 

This  operation,  of  bringing  the  White 
House  directly  Into  the  process  of  formu- 
lating legislation,  represented  an  historic 
change  In  relationship  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches.  We  deemed  it 
essential  In  January  of  1961.  if  we  were  to 
have  any  measure  of  success.  It  is  now  here 
to  stay  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  White 
House.  President  Johnson  repeatedly  re-em- 
phaslzes  the  Importance  he  attaches  to  Con- 
gressional Relations  and  he  urges  the  De- 
partments and  Agencies  to  play  even  a  fuller 
role  in  this  massive  team  effort 

And,  of  course.  In  addition  to  the  Indirect 
Presidential  contact  with  the  Congress 
through  the  Congressional  Relation.s  staff, 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  em- 
phasized direct  Presidential  contact  through 
i'Jch  devices  as  Congressional  breakfasts  and 


attendance  of  selected  Congressmen  at  bill 
slgnings,  a  variety  of  Individual  and  small 
group  contact. 

I  believe  that  this  effort  underlies  much  of 
the  really  amazing  productive  record  of  the 
87th,  88th  and  particularly  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Working  together  with  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfiei-d  and  House 
Speaker  John  McCormack  our  accomplish- 
ments have  exceeded  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic predictions. 

And  when  I  cite  an  amazing  productive 
record  I  am  talking  about  measures  that  I 
have  no  doubt  future  historians  will  turn 
to  and  consider  milestones  in  American 
history. 

There  was  the  ratification  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  that  signalled  a  truce  to 
terror. 

There  was  a  successful  effort  once  and  for 
all  to  end  unreasoning  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  fiscal  policy  to  spur  the  economy — as 
tax  reform  spurred  the  greatest  continuous 
advance,  and  the  greatest  quantitative  In- 
crease, In  our  national  experience. 

There  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  broke 
down  old  patterns  of  discrimination  and 
transformed  Into  reality  what  had  far  too 
often  been  but  rhetoric. 

There  was  another  right  added  to  our 
growing  bill  of  social  rights:  the  right  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  older  .'Americans. 
No  longer  do  we  take  It  for  granted  that  the 
sick  and  elderly  must  choose  between  a  pau- 
per's oath  or  bankrupting  their  own  and 
their  children's  future  to  pay  for  the  often 
catastrophic  cost  of  Illness, 

Certainly,  history  was  made  in  the  field  of 
education.  No  less  than  24  major  pieces  of 
education  legislation  were  enacted  in  the 
past  three  years  alone.  These  laws  not  only 
removed  from  our  political  debate  sterile 
arguments  over  church-state  relationships. 
but  by  their  provision  for  maximum  local 
direction  and  control,  they  also  ended  the 
old  repetitive  and  largely  empty  rhetoric  of 
States  Rights  versus  Federal  Control.  These 
laws,  and  others  like  them,  signalled  the 
birth  of  a  new  and  more  creative  federalism. 
Our  decaying  urban  environment,  where 
most  of  us  live  and  work,  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  new  hope  stemming  from  the  first 
new  Cabinet  post  in  13  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  by 
funds  for  beautiflcation,  clean  air  and  water, 
better  housing,  and  the  war  on  poverty.  And 
we  are  now  moving  toward  creation  of  the 
second  new  urban-oriented  Cabinet  Post:  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  A  bill  pro- 
viding for  this  Department  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  is  now  in  Conference 
Committee. 

Our  Immigration  laws,  which  caused  other 
nations  often  to  view  us  as  hypocritical, 
were  revised  through  a  law  which  cured  the 
evil  of  Judging  a  man  by  where  he  was  born 
rather  than  on  his  inherent  worth. 

Heretofore  no  other  Congress  had  ever  done 
more  than  laugh  at  the  idea  of  using  tax- 
payer's money  to  support  anything  as  in- 
tangible as  the  arts,  until  the  89th  Congress. 
Now  we  have  a  National  Foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  recognizing  that  cul- 
ture Is  not  something  superficial  but  is  really 
basic  to  a  civilized  society. 

During  this  89th  Congress  alone,  over  90 
major  bills  were  enacted  In  the  first  session; 
and  over  70  to  date  during  this  session. 
Many  of  these  measures  were  critical;  most 
broke  new  ground;  all  reflected  a  positive 
view.  And  I  believe  only  the  close  working 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  can  account  for  a  record  of 
achievement  which  stands  at  over  80  per  cent 
of  all  these  major  Administration  measures 
having  been  passed. 

This  working  relationship  also  has  pro- 
vided a  splendid  opportunity  for  close  rap- 
port and  beneficial  discussion  concerning 
foreign  policy.     Through  the  new  channels 


of  Executive  and  Legislative  cooperation  has 
come   a   significant   dialogue   on   foreign   af- 
fairs— not   necessarily   related   to   legislation 
but   of   supreme   Importance   to  our  Nation. 
The    record    of    accomplishment    is    clear, 
but   two   questions   remain.     How   does   this 
process  actually  work?     And  what  does  this 
effort   to   bridge   the   Constitutional    canyon 
mean  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
Congressnian? 
Let's  look  at  the  process  first. 
A  kind   of  folklore   has   grown   up  around 
the  efforts  of  my  staff  and  myself  on  Capitol 
Hill.     The   fanciful   picture   that   has  grad- 
ually   formed    usually    features    exchanging 
Federal  largess  in  the  form  of  bridges,  dams, 
post    offices    and    other    projects,    for    votes. 
Such  a  picture.  I  believe,  fulfills  the  all-too- 
human  need  of  simple  answers  for  compli- 
cated  problems.     The   simple   fact   however 
is  that  such  a  picture  is  entirely  incorrect. 
There  is  no  effort  to  "buy"  votes  through  a 
kind   of   horse-lradlng   process.      'VS'hat   does 
go   on  is  a  delicate  searching  out  of  what 
can  be  done  by  an  individual  Congressman, 
how-  far  he  can  extend  himself  without  en- 
dangering  his   standing   vvith   his   constitu- 
ents, how  much  we  can  convince  him  that 
he   and   his  home  District   really  do  have   a 
stake  in  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  and 
how  we  can  compromise  without  sacrificing 
jjrinciple  or  substance. 

A  significant  factor  in  this  effort  Is  that 
of  "head  counting."  This  may  seem  like  a 
rather  elementary  and  insignificant  exer- 
cise. Actually,  however,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  much  easier  to  attract  sup- 
port if  a  measure  appears  to  have  the  chance 
of  passage;  and  the  President  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  forced  to  compromise  if  it  ap- 
pears that  there  will  be  enough  votes.  So 
"head  counting"  is  equivalent  to  taking  the 
pulse  of  the  Congress  on  legislation.  From 
that  pulse  we  can  prescribe  remedies  and 
make  a  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  kind 
of  action  that  must  be  taken. 

Of  course,  neither  President  Kennedy  nor 
President  Johnson  originated  "head  count- 
ing". This  activity  was  undoubtedly  going 
on  in  the  First  Congress  back  in  1791.  The 
Innovation  was  that  the  activity  became  a 
cooperative  effort  with  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Leadership  and  the  House  'Whips,  an 
accepted  effort  by  the  President's  designated 
agents. 

In  this  often  very  subtle  process  of  assess- 
ment and  advocacy  both  Presidents  delegated 
a  really  substantial  amount  of  responsibility 
to  the  Congressional  Relations  Office.  Trust 
and  delegation  of  duty  were,  I  would  say, 
an  elemental  part  of  their  executive  metliods. 
I  remember  the  first  time  that  this  was 
brought  home  forcefully  to  me  very  early  in 
1961,  right  after  we  had  squeaked  through 
the  crucial  Rules  Committee  vote. 

One  of  President  Kennedy's  major  bills 
called  for  a  higher  minimum  wage.  'When 
he  took  office  it  was  still  a  dollar  an  hour, 
$40  dollars  a  week,  and  this  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  He  felt  that  this  was 
a  disgrace,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  do 
something  about  it. 

His  proposal  was  for  a  25-percent  Increase 
in  minimum  wace,  and  the  extension  of 
coverage  to  several  million  Americans  who 
weren't  yet  receiving  the  one  dollar  an  hour 
wage  that  he  considered  loo  small. 

The  House  Education  and  Lalxsr  Commit- 
tee reported  the  Administration  bill,  but  a 
canvass  Of  Congr€ss  clearly  showed  that 
passage  in  its  present  form  was  doubtful. 
I  can  vividly  recall  a  meeting  in  Speaker 
Rayburn's  office,  where  Arthur  Goldbertr,  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Democratic  Leader- 
ship and  members  of  the  Committee  con- 
sidered what  v.'e  should  do.  Much  to  my  dis- 
comfort, I  must  admit,  the  final  decision 
was  left  to  me  because  the  tough  decision 
was  a  political  one.  Should  we  compromise? 
And  If  so,  where?    Should  we  fight  this  Issue 
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out?    And  how  should  we  best  han*le  the  biU 
on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

I  WM  the  President  a  man  in  that  meeting 
and  while  I  could  have  picked  up  the  phone 
and  called  hUn.  I  knew  the  choice  was  mine 
to  make 

So,  I  decided  to  hold  to  the  •!  35  flgure. 
but  to  agree  to  certAln  reductions  in  the 
number  to  b«  added  to  the  minimum  wage 
umbrella  Since  we  needed  the  votes  of 
Southern  DemocraU  If  we  were  to  win  this 
cloee  fl«ht.  I  suggested  thai  Cku.  Aui«t. 
then  the  Democratic  Whip  and  now  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House,  a  brilliant,  hard- 
hltung.  and  respected  Congressman  from  a 
border  State,  b^  named  as  floor  manager 
Caai.  was  reluctant  a:  first  since  he  was  not 
expert  on  minimum  wage  law.  but  be  agreed. 
And  after  Intensive  study  of  the  Issue  be 
made  a  splendid  presentation 

When  the  bill  came  to  a  vote,  however, 
we  were  defeated  135  to  186  I  had  to  report 
this  news  to  President  Kennedy  I  hated  to 
go  Into  that  Oval  Office  and  tell  him  that 
legislation  he  wanted  so  much  for  the  work- 
ing man  had  been  defeated  In  the  House  by 
one  vote  I  can  still  s«e  his  reaction  as 
I  broke  the  news  One  vote'"  he  said,  and 
m  frustration  he  plunged  a  letter  opener 
Into  the  top  of  his  desk 

There  were  t*o  critical  judgments  to  be 
made  in  the  course  of  thUi  legislation  through 
the  Congress  My  flrst  that  we  should  hold 
to  $1  2b  an  hour  seemed  to  have  been  proven 
faulty 

However  the  Republican  opposition,  anx- 
ious to  gam  credit  for  some  kind  of  nUnl- 
mum  wage  law,  then  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  »!  15  an  hour,  and  a  much 
scaled  down  extension  to  new  groups  ThU 
passed  the  House  and  went  on  to  the  Senate, 
Uberal  support  In  the  Senate  was  stronger 
than  in  the  House,  and  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  cAlllng  for  the  originally  proposed 
«1  25  4n  hour  and  extension  to  over  4  million 
additional  workers 

The  matter  then  reached  a  Senate-House 
Conference  Committee  Again,  we  were 
a«ked  to  m^ike  a  critical  Judgment.  Should 
ths  .VlmlnlstraUon  take  a  tough  line,  or 
modify  Its  position?  I  knew  that  a  U>u«h 
stAnd  was  what  th«  Proeldent  wanted,  but 
th«t  we  oould  agr«e  to  a  two-step  Increase. 
ftrss  to  »!  15  and  then  to  tl  35  The  House 
oonfereea  were  criticized  by  some  of  their  col- 
leagues few  a<re«!n«  to  this,  partlculiirly  slaco 
BepubllcATj  fn.m  Ind'ostnal  areas  wore  Im- 
paled cm  the  horns  of  a  dllemm.^  They  no 
longer  had  the  chance  to  vote  fur  a  weak, 
watered  down  bill  If  they  voted  against  the 
Conference  Report.  It  might  sUll  pass  and 
thev  would  be  in  serious  tmuble  The  result 
was  that  the  Confwenoe  ReiXTt  was  voted 
330  \^  glvlni?  us  substajillally  what  we 
wanted  and  involving  no  real  compromise 
with  the  II  25  minimum 

I  flrmly  believe  that  without  direct  co- 
operation between  the  Whits  House  and  the 
Congremi-'nal  leadership  at  every  stage  of  the 
tortuous  passage  of  this  law.  and  without 
our  passing  'X'  the  President  detailed  Intelli- 
gence repr>rts  •!  a  very  fluid  situation,  ther« 
woii.J  r.o'.  i-iave  been  a  minimum  wage  law 
passetl  m  1^1  and  certainly  no  11  35  mini- 
mum for  several  years 

""  And  to  hT'ntt  the  story  up-to-date  Preal- 
der.t  Johnson  signed  into  law  several  days 
ago  1  minimum  wage  Bill  calling  for  II  60 
an  hour  and  new  and  further  extension  of 
coverage  Cerrainly  there  has  been  remark- 
able progress  '.n  tnis  area  In  a  few  short  years 
If  to  those  jf  vis  on  the  President's  stalT. 
this  process  .f  working  with  the  Congress  ap- 
peared as  \  mixture  of  diagnosis  and  dialogue, 
how  did  It  appear  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  average  Congressman' 

Well,  one  of  the  flrst  lessons  anyone  learns 
m  dealing  with  the  Congress  Is  that  there 
Is  no  average  Congressman 


And  the  second  lesson  is  that  the  key  to  a 
successful  working  reUtloiishlp  with  any 
Congressman  Is  to  recognize  that  there  are 
pracUcal  poUUcal  UmlU  to  what  can  be 
asked  and  expected  A  clear  view  of  the  art 
of  the  posalblo"  is  essential  to  understanding. 
Every  Senator  and  Representative  we  dealt 
with  was  slectwl  by  the  people  of  a  SUte  or 
Congressional  District,  while  in  the  White 
House  only  the  President  was  elected  by  all 
the  pM>ple.  While  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  the  White  House  stress  national  Issues, 
overlooking  local  Issues  could  mean  poUUcal 
hara-kiri  to  Members  of  Congress 

For  example.  In  a  memorandum  to  the 
Prealdent  describing  our  difficulties  In  con- 
vincing Southern  Oongreaamea  that  they 
should  support  the  Presidents  program,  I 
pointed  out  that  these  men  could  look  for 
UtUe  or  no  help  In  their  dlstrlcU  either  fl- 
n&nclally  or  organlaaUonally  either  from 
organized  labor  or  from  the  party  sUucture, 
that  often  they  must  encounter  their  crlUcal 
tests,  not  in  the  general  elecuon.  but  In  the 
primaries,  where  they  would  get  no  help  from 
having  the  President  at  the  head  of  the 
Ucket,  must  look  for  IheU  flnanclal  and 
community  support  to  local  business  leaders 
who  in  their  areas  are  often  oriented  toward 
naUonal  pressure  groups  that  opposed  most 
liberal  programs,  and  can  really  expect  noth- 
ing m  return  from  the  Admlnlnstratlon  but 
a     kind  smile  and  a  pat  on  the  head  " 

To  see  how  this  process  looked  from  the 
OongreauxMkn's  point  or  rlew,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  man  who  baa  seen  government,  from 
both  branches,  who  now  aerveM  very  ably  as 
the  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  and  who 
served  Ln  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
dUtlnctlon,  my  good  friend  Joseph  Barr 

Recalling  his  experience  during  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  with  the  Separation  of 
Powers    Mr    Barr  said 

During  my  period  in  the  Congress  I  some- 
times felt  that  there  was  an  unbridgeable 
abyss  between  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive I  could  and  did  buUd  bridges  u>  the 
DepartmenU  with  which  I  was  most  Involved 
because  of  Conunlttee  assignments— Treas- 
ury State,  Defense,  and  to  the  Independent 
agency  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  But  at 
that  lime  tliere  was  no  access  to  the  White 
House  for  a  freshman  vX)ngTe8«man  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  not  disturbed  by  this  situa- 
tion I  merely  assumed  this  was  Uie  way  It 
had  always  worked,  and  my  colleague*  with 
much  longer  tenure  had  never  seemed  to 
have  had  more  than  a  very  tenuous  relaUon- 
shlp  with  the  White  House 

Mr  Barr  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was 
pleasanUy  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been 
wrong 

Two  Presidents,  he  said,  "John  P  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  changed 
all  thU  In  this  particular  Congress  there 
are  M  new  members,  83  of  whom  are  In  the 
House  and  9  In  the  Senate  I  know  that 
everyone  of  them  has  a  close  relaUonshlp 
with  the  White  House  stall  and  at  least  scwie 
relaUonshlp  with  the  President.  While  72  of 
these  new  members.  85  In  the  House  and  7  In 
the  Senate,  axe  members  of  the  Presidents 
partT.  I  know  from  personal  observation  that 
the  new  members  of  the  opposite  party  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  similar 
relationship  " 

From  the  ouUlde  at  least.  It  seems  that 
this  rather  simple  device  of  consciously 
building  a  bridge  acroes  the  Constitutional 
Oulf  has  helped  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  Congressional  and  a  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem 

The  effect  of  the  bridge  has  been  to  assure 
that  every  member  has  the  chaj:ice  to  hear 
not  only  the  Departments  position,  but  the 
Prettdent-s  views  on  legislation  he  Is  spon- 
soring The  dlsUncUon  may  sound  tenuous, 
but  the  Congress  usually  tends  to  Jump 

to  a  conclusion  that  departmental  poaltlons 


are  narrow-minded  and  parochial.  They  do 
nor  take  that  attitude  with  Presidents.  Even 
If  they  disagree  with  a  position,  as  politicians 
ttiey  are  acutely  awiue  that  a  Preside:.: 
sunds  for  elecUon  before  ail  the  pe<..ple. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  i::e 
importance  of  this  development  Involving 
only  a  handful  of  people  in  the  White  Houte 
and  30  or  40  In  the  rest  of  the  governmei.t 
While  maintaining  the  absolute  Independ- 
ence of  the  individual  Member  of  Congress, 
the  bridge  has  in  effect  opened  a  parliament- 
ary  dialogue  in  a  Congressional  system  Tl  c 
politicians— the  Members  of  Congress  a.iul 
the  President— are  now  engaged  In  a  direct 
dialogue  as  they  would  In  a  Parliament, 

Undersecretary  Barr  concluded  that, 
the  recent  leglslaUve  record  will  support  i;.;, 
tbeaU  thai  a  dialogue  between  the  polltlclari.s 
develops  more  understanding  than  the  more 
UadlUonal  dialogue  betwen  the  Congress 
and  the  Departments  ' 

I  know  that  President  Johnson  Is  deter- 
mined that  this  dialogue  will  continue  f  r 
It  has  proven  to  be  enormously  frultf,;; 
ThU  Is  clearly  seen  by  the  fact  that  of  almost 
700  House  and  Senate  Roll  Calls  on  mn^i.r 
legislation  the  Administration  has  been  suc- 
cessful cloee  to  96  per  cent  of  the  lime  since 

1»61 

I  began  mv  discussion  of  this  new  devp:- 
opmeni  In  our  Constitutional  process  ly 
pointing  out  the  Influence  of  the  clock  on 
thought  and  on  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Today  another  mechjmlsm  la  forming  ou.' 
ways  of  thought  The  basis  of  this  mecha- 
nism was  conceived  In  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
American  Lee  de  Forest,  and  consisted  of  the 
Insertion  of  a  grid  or  valve  In  an  electron:- 
tube  This  seemingly  simple  Idea  pennliu-rt 
the  tube  to  regulate  Itself,  permitted  what 
we  call  feedback 

This  Idea  of  feedback,  seen  in  its  nvet 
primitive  form  In  our  furnace  thermostat*, 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tlon  of  cybernetics  or  automation  we  ire 
new  passing  though  For  an  automated 
machine  U  basically  a  device  to  sense  a 
stimulus  and  to  compare,  to  feed  back.  ;he 
stimulus  to  a  set  of  Instructions,  called  a 
program.  If  stimulus  and  Instruction  coin- 
cide, the  machine  does  one  thing;  If  not.  It 
does  something  else,  or  nothing. 

Certainly,  as  did  the  clock  centuries  earlier 
automation  or  cybernetics  today  Is  revoiu- 
llonlzlng  our  ways  of  looking  at  the  world 

Though  there  was  certainly  no  consclou.* 
aflorl  to  duplicate  a  mechanical  feedb;icii 
process — as  there  wa.<i  earlier  no  consci  .- 
reliance  on  the  clock  mechanism  In  ri'A- 
etructlng  the  clockwork  elements  of  check" 
and  balances  In  our  Conetitutim  nevertl.e. 
less,  what  we  see  now  at  work  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches  i- 
preclaely  this  kind  of  effort 

There    Is    a    working    u>gelher    that    ne, er 
existed  before,  there  Is  a  continual  dialogue 
a  constant  feedback  of  Information,  oplni  r. 
and    mutual    assessnwnt    between    the    f* 
branches    <'f    guvernment 

I  think  that  this  Is  a  healthy  sign,  for  feed- 
back Is  essentially  an  organic  action.  Hie 
kind  of  action  that  every  sense  cell  of  >  ■;: 
bodies  participates  In  all  the  time. 

To  refer  once  again  to  Woodrow  Wllsu:.  - 
words  -No  living  thing  can  have  Its  org»:-.,> 
offset    against    each    other    as    checks,    iind 

live  ••  ,     V,   . 

I  believe  this  Is  the  case,  and  I  feel  thu. 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  to  the 
vigor  and  life  of  our  Constlimlon  and  our 
Society  has  been  the  building  of  a  stror.L' 
bridge  through  Presidential  Initiative  In 
establishing  close  White  House-Congres- 
sional liaison 

In  politics  and  government,  as  In  other 
segmenu  of  our  Society  we  have  the  viewer? 
and  the  doers.     The  viewers  rarely  seize  the 


opportunity  for  direct  participation  and 
oftentimes  they  have  a  distorted  and  unreal 
concept  of  the  operations  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches.  But  the  proce- 
dures I  have  discussed  and  the  Impact  of 
i!i.>6e  procedures  are  well  understood  and 
well  accepted  by  Uie  doers.  The  activists 
realize  the  slgnlticance  of  the  invisible  bridge 
we  have  built 

Although  the  existence  of  a  high  level 
office  In  the  White  House  charged  with 
maintaining  this  function  has  not  been 
formalized  by  law  and  hence  may  be  termi- 
nated by  a  President  at  aiiy  time.  I  believe 
that  future  Presldenus  will  recognize  Its 
importance  and  wish  to  maintain  It  In  some 

(omi. 

A  bridge  between  the  CongresB  and  the 
President  makes  government  more  totally 
respcinslv*  to  the  people  and  that  Is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  our  domestic  system. 


agencies,  but  only.  In  some  Instances,  alter  a 
struggle. 

What  Is  lacking  Is  a  federal  clearing  house 
of  Information  supplemented  by  the  creation 
of  effective  state  liaison  agencies. 

The  need  Is  apparent  now,  and  will  become 
even  more  urgent  as  the  federal  government 
continues  to  ezpcmd. 


THE  INFORMATION  OAP."  A  SERIES 
i)F  ARTICLES  BY  MISS  THERESA 
M.MASTERS,   WASHINGTON  COR- 
i;ESPONDENT   FOR   THE   SPRING- 
FIELD. M.'VSS..  DAILY  NEWS 
Mr.    McFALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rf>  oRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
:;.e    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Cfilifomia? 
Tlicre  was  no  objection. 
Mr      BOL-^ND      Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Springfield    Daily    News,    a    widely    re- 
spected newspaper  published  In  my  home 
city  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  last  week  car- 
ried an  informative  and  interesting  series 
of  articles  on  "The  Information  Gap"  be- 
tween  Federal   executive   agencies   and 
the  Congress:  and  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities  desiring   Federal   grants  for 
local  projects     The  series  was  written  by 
the  perceptive  correspondent  in  Wash- 
inpton  for  the  Springfield  Daily  News, 
Miss  Theresa  McMasters,     I  have  per- 
T.is.sion  to  have  Included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  editorial  of  Oc- 
tober 8.  entitled  "The  Information  Gap," 
and  Mi.ss  McMasters'  series  of  articles, 
published  on  October  5.  6,  and  7: 
The  iNroRitATioN  Gap 
Tirie    continuing    proliferation    of    federal 
«     prnment  agencies  and  the  increasing  Im- 
portance of  the  federal  funds  grant  in  en- 
abling   communities    to    undertake    projects 
i:i<l  operate  programs  which  they  could  not 
,uT  Td    without    this    assistance   have   placed 
grc.i:    new   emphasis  on   the   value  of   com- 
munications. 

However,  as  Theresa  McMasters  of  The 
Dally  News'  Washington  ofBce  made  It  plain 
ir.  a  series  of  dispatches  on  the  problem 
ex.-.ier  this  week,  many  states.  Including 
Massachusetts,  are  missing  out  on  federal 
large.^.se  simply  because  of  an  information 
gap  The  federal  government  and  many  of 
:hc  states  involved  are  not  organized  to 
provide  necessary  date  on  details  quickly 
enough  and  succinctly  enough  to  benefit  all 
possible  claimants.  Thus,  the  history  of 
federal  aid  to  the  states  and  to  communities 
Is  a  history  of  many  loet  oppcrttinltles. 

It  Is  not.  however,  enough  to  »ay  that  con- 
gTes.<imen  ought  to  keep  their  districts  better 
inf  rmed  Many,  in  fact,  do  represent  their 
areas     adequately      with      funds-dlspenalng 


massachirsktts  losing  millions  in  federal 
Aid 
(By  Theresa  McMasters) 
Washinoton. — The  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  losing  untold  millions  of  avail- 
able dollars  In  federal  aid  because  it  is  not 
Uklng    advantage    of    all    government    pro- 
grams. 

It  falls  behind  Its  smaller  counterpart*  in 
winning  federal  aproval  and  money  for  proj- 
ects that  count  on  Initiative,  reeourcefulness. 
speed  and  careful  planning. 

Through  lack  of  speed  this  year  the  state 
Department  of  Education  lost  $5  million  allo- 
cated by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  use 
of  underprivileged  Massachusetts  school 
children. 

Through  lack  of  Initiative  in  fiscal  year 
1966  only  two  munlclpallUes — Pall  River  and 
North  Adams — successfully  pressed  their  ap- 
plications for  technical  assistance  money 
from  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Through  confusion  over  the  difference  be- 
tween an  "Inquiry"  or  an  "expression  of  in- 
terest" and  a  formal  application,  dozens  of 
the  state's  cities  and  towns  found  they  did 
not  have  the  proper  petition  before  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  sewer  construction  money  in 
fiscal '66. 

Texas  on  the  other  hand,  fully  aware  of 
government  aid  programs,  managed  to  get  11 
sewer  construction  projects,  worth  $5.6  mil- 
lion, approved  by  HUD.  Massachusetts  got 
four,  three  of  them  since  July  1,  worth  $1.5 
million. 

WhUe  the  state  and  Its  cities  and  towns 
fall  to  make  the  most  of  aid  opportunities. 
private  Industry — ^particularly  defense  ori- 
ented ones — and  private  educational  and 
medical  Institutions  in  Massachusetts  are 
getting  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the 
federal  dollar. 

Through  well  organized  competitive  prac- 
tices and  a  knowledge  of  whafs  going  on  in 
Department  of  Defense  programs,  Massa- 
chusetts industries  captured  6  1  per  cent  of 
Defense's  massive  $23  billion  contract 
budget  In  FY  '66. 

The  state,  which  ranks  ninth  in  population 
In  the  nation,  wound  up  in  filth  place  with 
contracts  worth  $1,179  billion. 

However,  Connecticut  which  ranks  25th  in 
population,  edged  out  Massachusetts  for 
fourth  place  with  $1,180  bilUon  in  defense 
contracts. 

Massachusetts  has  done  well  in  at  least 
one  program  that  depends  on  initiative  and 
Is  strongly  competitive — urban  renewal 

Under  the  driving  aggressiveness  of  Edward 
Logue,  23  Boston  renewal  projects  approved 
by  HUD  have  boosted  the  state  into  sixth 
position  over  the  12  years  of  operation  of  the 
program. 

Just  half  of  the  $303  million  spent  In  Mas- 
sachusetts for  renewal  work.  $151.5.  has  been 
used  In  Boston — most  of  it  since  1960. 

But  Connecticut,  where  Logue  also  had  a 
hand  In  getting  New  Haven's  program  going, 
again  edged  out  the  Bay  State  in  the  12 
year  cumulative  figure.  Connecticut  fin- 
ished In  fifth  place  with  $303.8  million. 

Massachusetts'  leadership  among  the 
states  In  the  number  and  quality  of  its  edu- 
cational and  medical  Institutions  shows  up 
In  Its  succeas  In  getting  support  for  complex 
and   technical  research  projects. 


During  Fiscal  Year  1965,  Massachusetts 
universities  and  hospitals  won  more  than 
12.000  research  grants  totaling  $53.6  mil- 
lion from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  grant*  are  made  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  were  awarded  for  well  thought 
out  programs,  adequate  research  facilities 
and  a  competent  staff  to  carry  out  the 
project  proposals. 

For  its  initiative  and  Industry  the  state's 

private  research  units  ranked  third  among 

the  states — behind  New  York  and  California. 

In   1965,   Massachusetts   taxpayers   poured 

$3,284  billion  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  return  the  Treasury  Issued  $410  mil- 
lion in  checks  to  fund  the  vast  arsenal  of 
federal  programs  carried  out  in  the  state. 
During  the  same  year,  the  state  of  Texas 
sent  the  Treasury  $4.5  billion  in  taxes.  But 
it  got  back  $792  million  In  aid. 

Massachusetts  got  back  only  12  per  cent 
of  what  had  been  collected  in  the  state 
for  all  federal  taxes. 

Texas  had  an  18  per  cent  return. 
In  most  cases  there  is  a  legislative  formula 
which  dictates  how  program  money  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  states.  In  theFe  in- 
stances. Massachusetts  can  do  no  worse  than 
vi-ind  up  in  ninth  place,  when  the  formula 
is  based  on  population. 

But  when  a  new  program  is  launched, 
Massachusetts,  unlike  most  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  states,  fails  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  it. 

Title  One  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Education  Act,  pas.';ed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  provides  that  funds  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  on  a  formula  basis 
to  help  children  from  poor  families 

Massachusetts  was  caught  short  because 
it  had  applied  for  only  $11  million  of  the 
$16  million  set  aside  for  it  before  the  ap- 
plication cutoff  date  had  been  moved  up  to 
May  2,  instead  of  the  anticipated  June  30. 

Othsr  states,  also  faced  with  the  moved 
up  cutoff  date  however,  managed  to  get  90 
per  cent  of  what  they  were  entitled  to,  while 
Massachusetts  got  only  66  per  cent. 

In  some  cases  legislative  formulas  fore- 
close a  large  state  from  collecting  a  large 
share  of  money. 

Such  a  program  is  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
which  provides  funds  for  hospital  construc- 
tion on  a  per  capita  income  plus  population 
basis. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1966,  Massachusetts  ranked 
24th  among  the  states  with  an  allocation  of 
only  $4.7  million. 

Texas,  despite  its  abundance  of  oil  wells 
and  cattle,  won  $16,8  million.  Mississippi, 
which  ranks  29th  in  population,  received 
$5.9  million. 

MILLIONS    AVAILABLE 

There  are  mlUions  of  daiUrs  available  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  They  are  won  and  distributed 
on  a  competitive  basis  for  carefully  planned 
programs  and  novel  approaches  to  problems 
In  economically  distressed  areas  and  choked, 
decaying  cities. 

The  keystone  of  success  m  most  HUD  and 
EDA  grant  approvals  is  planning,  initiative 
and  persistence 

In  these  areas.  Massachusetts  isn't  making 
the  most  of  its  opportunities — mainly  be- 
cause of  clogged  information  channels. 

SENT    INQUIRIES 

More  than  100  Massachusetts  communities 
sent  inquiries  to  HUD  in  the  past  year  about 
the  new  sewer  and  water  facilities  program. 

Only  17  of  them  followed  up  the  initial 
inquiry  with  a  formal  application.  Many  of 
them  regarded  the  inquiry  as  an  application. 

More  than  50  Massachusetts  communities 
were  designated  as  distressed  areas  and 
qualified  In  Fiscal  Year  1966  for  public  works 
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funds  handed  out  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Admini»tr»tlon 

ONLY     18    AiTLT 

Yet  only  18  of  them  applied  for  the  more 
than  W26  million  available  Only  two  proj- 
ecw,  <ne  each  for  Lowell  and  Pail  River, 
worin  »4  9  nUlUon.  were  approved 

omcially  all  351  cities  and  town*,  the  state. 
and  all  it*  private  Institution*  were  eligible 
to  apply  tor  (IB  million  avalUAl*  tor  t«:h- 
nlcil  Asslstiaoe  from  EDA 

Only  five  municipalit.e*.  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment v>f  Commerce,  Beaton  Unlveralty  and  » 
prlva'.o  stattaticj.!  reie-uch  group  applied 

Twj  of  the  commujaltles.  Pall  River  wia 
Norm  Adama.  were  luccesaful.  They  got 
»60.00<i  and  »5000  re«pecU%«ly  B.U.  got 
•  117.(X>0.  Commerce  Dept  .  439.0O0  for  a  tour- 
Ism  study  and  the  private  ijroup  got  »3000 

There  a--e  many  and  diverse  re.iaona  why 
one  state  ha»  more  auccesa  than  another 

But  the  states  that  usually  top  the  hat  m 
gerung  federal  funds  for  project*  are  thoae 
with  well  organued  Waahlngton  llalaon  offices 
to  speed  the  breakout  of  program  Informa- 
tion have  aggreealve  and  demanding  con- 
gressmen, and  have  top  level  pUnnlng  ex- 
per"ji  in  residence 


Bat   STAT*  N«»>«  SOtTTHMW  TOtJCH   W 

Loosening  CoJfomws  Pu«m8 

( By  Theresa  McMaaters) 

WaiHiNCTON— Winning  federal  dollar*  to 
help  finance  sUte  project*  la  aji  art  that  haa 
u  its  tools  up-to-date  information,  imme- 
dia-.e  foUowthrough.  conaunt  pressure  and 
the    threat   of  congreaalonal   power. 

La.-k  of  information  about  whafe  avail- 
able to  help  build  a  school,  a  sewer  or  a  civic 
cen-.er  usually  shows  up  where  It  hurt*  tbe 
most— increased  municipal  taxe*. 

Through  the  strength  Of  the  congTe«i;lonal 
committee  system,  the  southerner*  have 
managed  to  parlay  their  chalrmamhipi.  Into 
a  constant  pressure  to  guarantee  that  their 
sUte.s  don-l  loee  out  when  federal  money  J 
handed  uut 

Despite  their  role  in  shaping  and  reflnanc- 
ing  vital  national  legislation,  the  southern 
congressional  chairmen  maintain  an  active 
interest  in  the  progre**  of  every  application 
filed  with  the  federal  agencies  by  their  cltle* 

and  towns. 

trncirNT  work 

As  a  New  Tork  congressman  put  It:  "Watch 
them  I  the  southerners,  They  do  thU 
beaatlfullv.  They-re  all  powerful  on  the 
oom.-nlttees  They  Itnow  whafs  available. 
They  keep  track  of  the  tiniest  grant  and  want 
full  credit  for  it 

"They  get  on  the  phone,  remind  an  agency 
about  a  pending  application,  wfao  they  are 
and    boy.  do  they  get  results" 

Except  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  which 
18  rhe  mo«t  powerful  House  slot.  Massachu- 
setts congressmen  hold  no  committee  chair- 
manships 

H  .wever  three  of  the  state'*  12  congre**- 
men  hold  ranking  position*  on  powerful 
coininlttees 

In  the  Senate.  Levrarrr  Saltonstaix  l* 
ranking  Republican  member  on  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriation*  Oommlt- 
tee* 

BATTS    AND    PHIl-BIN 

!•;  the  House.  Rep  Wuxiam  Batxs.  R- 
8a  -m  holds  the  corresponding  position  on 
th*  Huuse  Armed  services  Rep  PKnJP 
Philbin  D-  Clinton.  Is  second  v.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Chalrmm  Rep   MENoru  Rrvxaa.  D-S  C 

BATta  IS  :iiso  second  ranking  Republican 
member  -f  the  Joint  Ct.mmittee  on  Atomic 
E&ienr.-  R*P  J'SEPH  W  MA«Tm.  Js  R-No. 
Attlebor.)  is  r.innii.g  minority  member  of  the 
Hou.'ie  Scler.e  tnd  Astronautics  Committee. 

Throtigh  their  position*  on  these  cotn- 
niittws  the  Maasachusetu  congressmen  are 
in  a  position  to  watch  over  military  opera- 
tion* that  oould  vl tolly  affect  the  state.    Oc- 


casionally they  slip  Hems  Into  authoclalng 
bUls  that  provide  Maaaachusetis  with  money 
for  the  Navy  Yard  or  Cheisea  Naval  Hospital 
that  was  not  requested  by  the  President 

They  could  also  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
success  of  Ma*«achu»etU  induatrle*  getting 
a  larger  share  of  the  Defenae  Department 
contract  budget 

Maasacbusetu  also  baa  two  representatives 
on  the  powerful  Hou*e  Appropriations  Com- 
nUttee.  Rep  Edward  P  Bouano.  D-8prlngfield 
and  Rep  Savio  O  Contx.  R-Plttafleld 
rtr  complaints 
The  federal  agencies,  always  mindful  of 
the  senumenu  and  views  of  the  Appropria- 
tion* Committee*,  are  more  apt  to  listen  to 
a  complaint  from  an  Appropriations  member 
than  they  would  one  from  a  nonranklng 
member  of  the  Interior  and  In«ul»r  ABalr* 
or  Veteran*"  Aflalr*  Committees. 

Ptir  the  most  part,  the  state'*  congressional 
delegaUon  fend  for  their  district*  on  a  hit  or 
mis*  basis. 

Keeping  up  with  their  committee  work  1* 
a  full  time  Job.  They  try  to  keep  their  dis- 
trict* advised  of  what  a  new  program  could 
meen  through  newsletter*  But  they  are 
handicapped  when  the  information  Isn't  used 
or  1*  uaed  incorrectly. 

They  are  also  handicapped  by  a  towns 
failure  to  notify  them  that  an  application 
for  federal  aid  has  been  filed 

One  Capitol  Hill  spokesman  claims  that  "a 
Republican  cant  get  a  Uilng  In  this  town 
ahead  of  a  Democrat,  unless  he's  got  some 
position  on  one  of  the  top  committees" 

He  also  maintains  'politics  enters  into  the 
success  of  one  application  over  another  when 
theyYe  both  equally  meritorious.  Guess 
which  one  wUl  virtn?  It  shouldn't  be  thl* 
way  but  It  1*." 

COCNTIXa    AT   rAUl.T 

An  official  of  the  Natlomil  Association  of 
County  Oovernment*  believe*  that  Maaaa- 
chusetts'  main  problem  In  not  getting  all 
funds  that  are  available  to  It  1*  It*  weak 
county  government  structure 

Jiunea  Martin,  research  analyst  for  the 
organization  said;  "MaaMichuaetts  la  an 
urban  state  and  It  should  be  at  the  top 
in  getting  federal  aid  " 

•  The  counties  are  losing  out  because  they 
don't  have  good  technical  advice  available 
from  the  state."  MarUn  said 

Because  the  state  approves  their  budgets. 
Massachusetts  counties  are  not  equipped  to 
engage  In  countywide  planning  or  watch  out 
for  their  own  particular  need*.  MarUn  claims. 

Without  area  wide  planning  and  effort,  the 
towns  and  clUes  have  to  rely  on  their  own 
reaovirces  for  getting  federal  help 

They  can  apply  for  Information  and  tech- 
nical help  from  the  regional  offices  In  the 
state,  but  frequently  run  Into  limited  and 
overworked  staffs  not  equipped  to  give  them 
the  deUlled  help  they  need  In  filling  out  the 
complicated  federal  forms 

The  information  gap  between  federal  gov- 
ernment and  state  governments:  between  the 
stole  and  the  counties  and  between  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  congressmen  add  up  to 
lost  dollar*  for  Ma**achu»ett«  and  more  for 
other  stotes. 


:^TATX        NXXBS        SP¥XDtX«        iNrORMATlON        ON 

What's  Av/ulablx  at  CAPrrAi, 
(By  Theresa  McMasters) 

Washinoton  — Ten  states  maintain  an  of- 
fice in  Washington  whose  primary  funcUon 
Is  to  lfx)k  alter  the  interests  of  the  stole. 

Massachusetu  I*  not  one  of  them. 

Their  fundamentol  purpose  la  to  decipher 
new  legislation  and  make  certoln  the  stole* 
get  a  breakout  of  Information  that  could 
spell  millions  of  dollar*  in  federal  money  to 
aid  stole  projects. 

The  stole*  that  operate  federal-state  liaison 
ofBce*  are  for  the  most  part  the  larger  ones: 
New  York.  Illinois,  California.  Pennsylvania. 


Ohio  and  Texas  But  among  them  are  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia.  Oklahoma  and  Indiana. 

Despite  the  Investment  In  keeping  the  of- 
flces  going,  they  all  believe  the  operation  is 
well  worth  the  expense. 

Indiana,  which  ranks  llth  In  population 
among  the  stotes.  opened  a  Washington  office 
this  year  with  the  blessings  of  and  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  stole  legislature.  To 
finance  It  over  a  two-year  period,  the  legisla- 
ture provided  $75,000. 

According  to  George  Gettlnger.  who  runs 
the  office  with  one  assistant,  the  baalc  pur- 
poee  for  it  Is  to  maintain  a  good  working 
relationship  between  the  various  stole  agen- 
cles  and  the  federal  agencies.  We  are  also  to 
keep  the  congressmen  and  senators  advised 
of  what's  needed  in  Indiana.'" 

INDUSTRIXS    ADVISED 

Unlike  the  larger  Washington  offices  op- 
erated by  New  York  and  California.  Indiana 
also  advises  stole  manufacturers  about 
what*  available  In  conUacts  from  the  fed- 
eral government 

Gettlnger  sees  his  Job  a*  a  funnel  for  In- 
formation and  a  communication  link  be- 
tween a  community  and  a  congressman. 

"If  an  application  sent  In  by  one  of  Uie 
towns  gets  bogged  down  we  notify  the  con- 
gressmen and  they  try  to  find  out  why."  he 
explained. 

While  Indiana's  office  operates  out  of  the 
governors  office.  New  York's  is  a  branch  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Conunerce.  It 
employs  a  director  and  six  asslstonto  and  is 
financed  by  an  »80  OO0-«85,OOO  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

Dan  Rugge.  director  of  the  office.  suppUe; 
the  sUte's  Office  of  Local  Government  with 
all  original  materials  on  federal  programs 
•Were  constantly  feeding  up  Information 
about  programs  We  keep  tobs  on  all  legis- 
lation and  notify  the  stole  when  leglslatloi; 
Is  Jelling  Into  a  program  " 

Mr  Rugge  believes  that  stotes  need  some 
form  of  federal  stole  operRtlon  to  tockle  and 
interpret  "the  vast  number  of  brochures  tha'. 
pour  out  of  the  government.  It's  all  for  free. 
It  Just  needs  somebody  to  read  them  over  arifJ 
Interpret  them  for  the  stole." 

The  New  York  office  Is  not  encumbered,  a.- 
so  many  contract  operaUons  are.  by  the 
necessity  of  entertolnlng  visiting  stole  legis- 
lators. 

"We  are  resportslve  to  the  requirements  and 
needs  of  any  stole  department  or  agency  and 
not  for  entertolnment  purposes."  Rugge  s;ild 
Unlike  Indiana's  dual  operation  for  both 
the  stole  and  the  stotes  Industries.  New 
York  stoy*  out  of  dispensing  advice  to  Indus- 
try 

ATOM  SMASHER  SfTE 

At  the  present  time  a  Long  Island  sit*  1? 
one  of  six  In  the  country  under  consideration 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  gla:,t 
$400  million    atom   smasher 

Initially  when  200  sites  were  under  cor.- 
slderaUon.  more  than  one  from  New  York,  we 
stayed  out  of  It. 

"But  now  since  Long  Island  U  still  In 
there  we'll  do  everything  we  can  to  recruit 
support  from  all  areas  not  under  considera- 
tion .  .  .  and  we'll  plug  the  advantages  of 
locaUng  on  Long  Island."  Rugge  explained. 

When  the  announcement  went  out  fro::i 
the  AEC  that  such  a  facility  waa  to  be  built 
news  of  It  did  not  get  back  to  Massachusetts 
until  about  a  week  before  the  deadline  Ii  r 
fUing  appllcaUons.  At  tlie  last  minute  a 
hastily  drafted  proposal  was  submitted  cl- 
ferlng  Haverhill  as  a  site 

Had  the  stole  had  adequate  information 
and  used  It,  It  oould  have  scouted  potential 
sites  to  meet  AEC  requirements  and  sub- 
mitted a  well  thought  out  proposal. 

One  outolder  said  Massachusetto  should 
have  submitted  a  dozen  proposals 

Rugge  feels  a  Washington  operation  Is  al- 
most a  necessity   for  most  stotes    "If   they 


are  to  cope  at  all"  with  the  flow  of  program 
information. 

CONNECTICUT    SYSTEM 

Connecticut,  which  does  not  operate  a 
Washington  office,  is  kept  well  Informed  on 
what's  available  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  a  series  of  well  organized  sem- 
inars attended  by  state  officials,  mayors  and 
selectmen. 

■We  don't  truck  our  officials  Into  Wash- 
ington. We  bring  the  federal  agency  repre- 
genwtlves  to  the  state  where  they  explain 
In  as  much  detail  as  possible  about  a  given 
program, "  a  Connecticut  .spokesman  said. 

An  aide  to  Sen.  Aiirauam  Hibicoff  ex- 
plained the  stole's  apparent  success  in  get- 
ting federal  help  another  way. 

"The  stote's  had  a  lot  of  Its  stole  officials 
serve  In  Washington,  both  In  the  White 
House  and  In  the  Cabinet  They  know 
what's  going  on  and  how  the  game  Is  played." 

Connecticut's  Junior  senator.  Hibicoff,  was 
\\,  one  time  secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  When  HEW  has  a  new  pro- 
gram he  Is  advised  about  It  and  Informs 
the  state. 

KENNEDY  AT  WORK 

Recently,  Sen  Edward  M  Kennedy  began 
setting  up  a  series  of  meetings  In  Massachu- 
setts between  state  and  federal  and  local  of- 
Sclals  to  advise  them  on  programs. 

At  the  meetings,  federal  government  rep- 
resentotlves  advise  municipalities  on  how 
:\nA  where  to  gel  planning  money,  explain 
t.'ie  mechanics  of  applications  and  what  they 
can  expect. 

To  offset  the  Information  gap.  the  stote  has 
recently  undertaken  planning  on  a  stote- 
wlde  basis  and  has  appointed  a  federal  stale 
■.lalson  agent  to  look  Into  the  signlflciuice  of 
current  programs 

But  the  latter  will  be  based  mainly  in 
Boston  and  not  In  Washington  where  the 
fundamentol  Information  about  federal  pro- 
erams  Is  located;  where  it  can  remind  the 
congressmen  of  what  the  state  needs,  and 
keep  tabs  on  applications  that  can  mean 
aillUons  In  aid  for  the  state  and  Us  cities 
and  towns. 


UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMER- 
IC.\  SUPPORT  INDIANA  DUNES  NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
diana dunes  have  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  the  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years. 

On  October  3.  1966.  the  Subdistrict  No. 
2  Council.  District  31,  of  the  Uiiited 
Steelworkers  of  America  passed  a 
resolution  which  explains  simply  and 
forihri^htly  the  ba.sic  ifsue  involved  in 
tins  controversy.  Their  resolution  sup- 
ports the  view  that  human  rights  are  far 
more  important  than  property  rights. 

Subdistrict  No.  2.  whose  headquarters 
are  located  in  East  Chicago,  Ind..  repre- 
sents 37,000  steelworkers  residing  in  the 
Lake  County  area  including  Gary.  East 
Chicago.  Whiting,  and  other  cities. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  live  in  heavily  industrialized 
areas  where  the  air  has  become  foul  and 
the  *ater  polluted.    These  are  the  people 


who  are  asking  for  the  preseiTaiion  of 
what  is  left  of  our  natural  recreational 
areas. 

The  Members  of  the  Hou.se  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  by  voting  affirmatively  and 
passing  H.R.  51.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  and  preserve  what  is  left  of  the 
shoreline  and  the  dunes. 

The  resolution  passed  by  subdistrict 
No.  2  council  follows : 

Resolution  of  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  District  No.  31.  Svbdistrict  No. 
2,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Whereas,  Industrialization  of  the  great 
Chicago-Calumet  Area.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  found  heavy  industry  and  par- 
ticularly steel  mills,  locating  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  Chicago 
Area  and  the  Lakeshore  from  the  Stateline 
through  the  many  miles  of  Hammond.  East 
Chicago,  and  Gary  In  the  State  of  Indiana; 
and 

Whereas,  such  location  permits  Industry 
to  take  full  advantage  of  water  transporta- 
tion and  the  use  of  millions  and  millions  of 
gallons  of  what  was  fresh,  pure  Lake  Michi- 
gan water  without  cost  to  them;   and 

Whereas,  for  these  many  years,  the  water 
used  as  well  as  the  elements  from  the 
atmosphere  used  were  not  returned  as  they 
were  found,  but  pwUuted  water  returned  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  foul  air  laden  with  dust 
and  gas  returned  to  the  atmosphere:  and 

Whereas,  once  destroyed,  natural  resources, 
such  as  the  Sand  Dunes  and  the  Lakefront. 
are  Irretrievable;  and 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  families  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Calumet  Area  to  pro- 
vide labor  for  heavy  and  related  industry, 
and  It  is  fully  recognized  that  capital  ex- 
penditures to  build  these  mills  and  factories 
have  furnished  employment,  good  wages,  and 
Union  conditions  to  the  many  thousands  of 
workers  In  this  Area;  and 

Whereas,  any  particular  geographical  area 
can  become  saturated  with  heavy  industry  to 
the  point  where  those  who  are  forced  to  live 
close  to  heavy  Industry  must  spend  the  major 
portion  of  their  lives  In  polluted  air  and 
without  recreational  area;   and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  who  would  desecrate  the  remaining 
few  miles  of  Lake  frontage  and  the  Sand 
Dunes  In  favor  of  heavy  industry  for  the 
few  tax  dollars  that  Industry  '.vould  pour 
Into  the  Stete  coffers,  and  there  are  those 
with  selfish  land  interests  who  are  willing 
to  disregard  the  Interests  of  people  in  favor 
of  greed  and  personal  profits;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  who  seek  to  build 
for  the  sake  of  building,  and  who  value 
things  above  people,  who  are  contributing 
to  the  efforte  of  the  profiteers  and  misguided 
politicians;  and 

Whereas,  heavy  Industry  has  located  In 
this  new  area  on  the  basis  of  compromising 
decisions;  and 

Whereas,  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
original  compromise  now  seek  further  com- 
promlseB  with  the  Idea  in  mind  of  completely 
dlmlnatlng  all  recreational  areas,  thereby 
destroying  all  of  the  natural  shoreline  and 
the  remaining  Dunes,  and 

Whereas,  many  organizations  and  public - 
spirited  citizens  hare  and  are  spending  of 
their  time  and  funds  unselfishly  in  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  remaining  Indiana  Lake 
Shore  and  the  remaining  Sand  Dunes  for 
their  natural  beauty,  their  recreational 
value,  and  botonlc  value  for  the  generations 
to  come;  and 

Whereas,  the  interest  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  should  be  and  is  for  the 
people,  realizing  that  our  members  and  all 
vrorkers  and  their  families  in  this  great  in- 
dustrial area,  will  requh-e  more  and  more 
recreational  area  as  the  years  go  by— by  rea- 


son of  automation  and  mechanization  reduc- 
ing the  average  working  hours  and  thereby 
increasing  recreational  opportunity. 

Tlierefore.  be  it  resolved  that  this  Sub- 
District  Council  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  composed  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers and  Sta!T  of  the  thirty-five  Local  Unions 
with  a  membership  of  .37,000  in  Sub-District 
No.  2  of  District  No.  31.  hereby  Joins  with 
the  many  public -spirited  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations and  calls  upon  the  President  of 
these  United  States,  the  two  Senators  of  the 
Slate  cf  Indiana,  and  the  eleven  Congress- 
men of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  responsibly 
discharge  their  obligations  to  the  people  and 
in  every  way  possible  promote  the  enact- 
ment of  House  Bill  No.  51  with  such  amend- 
ments as  will  guarantee  the  maximum 
amount  of  Lakeshore  and  area  necess^try  to 
provide  recreational  area  for  the  future 
Adopted  this  3rd  day  of  October.  ict66 

United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
Subdistrict  No  2  Council,  Dis- 
trict 31. 

L  M.  Thornton,  Chairman. 

JocAPSN  B.  Jauski,  Secretary. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  RAISES 
INTEREST  RATES  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT-GUARANTEED DEFENSE 
LOANS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  P.^tman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Federal  Reser.e  Board  announced 
that  it  was  raising  the  rate  of  interest 
that  is  charged  for  special  guaranteed 
defense  loans  from  6  to  7.5  percent.  This 
action  comes  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Regulation  V.  by  which  loans 
made  by  commercial  banks  or  other  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  to  finance  and 
expedite  production  for  national  defense 
and  to  finance  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors involved  in  productions  that  are 
part  of  defense  contracts  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  other 
w'ords.  such  defense  loans  have  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
backing  them  up,  the  finest  credit  rating 
in  the  world. 

Under  regulation  V,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  act  as  fiscal  agents  of  the 
guaranteeing  agencies,  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Commerce,  Interior,  and  Ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Most  of  the 
previous  loans  made  under  this  guaran- 
tee occurred  during  "World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  amounting  to  S3. 5 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  apain  see  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  fanning  the  fires 
of  inflationary  high  interest  rates.  These 
loans  are  completely  risk  free  and  pres- 
ently provide  for  a  profitable  return  of  6 
percent.  There  is  no  way  that  banks 
could  lose  money  on  this  program.  But 
as  everyone  knows,  we  are  at  war  now 
and  certain  sectors  of  the  banking  com- 
munity are  out  to  grab  all  the  profits  pos- 
sible   in    a    wartime    economy.    During 
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World  War  11  and  the  Korean  war  an 
enlightened  Federal  Reserve  Board  fl- 
nanced  the  wartime  economy  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates  Now  we  see  thi'  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which  bCKan  the 
present  upward  spirallng  in  Interest 
rates,  contlnulnii  to  encourav?e  historic 
high  interest  rates  by  permitting  the 
continuation  of  such  a  policy  I  state 
now.  as  I  so  often  have  done  In  the  past 
9  months,  that  It  Is  within  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  roll  back 
these  exorbitant  rates  We  are  witness- 
ing such  event^s  a.s  the  TYeasury  paying 
5.8  percent  for  90-day  Treasury  notes 
and  6  32  percent  for  6-month  Treasury 
bills.  There  Is  little  evidence  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Ls  doing  anything  to  end 
this  dLsastrou.s  upswing 

Permitting  the  Interest  on  these  guar- 
anteed loans  to  nse  to  7  5  percent  from 
an  already  high  return  of  6  percent  is 
nothing  short  of  tragic,  tragic  for  the 
American  war  effort  and  tragic  for  the 
economy  Dunn»j  the  1930's  Senator  Nye 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  war- 
time munition  profiteers  Perhaps  It 
might  be  beneficial  now  to  begin  such  an 
investigation  of  the  wartime  banker 
profiteers 

This  IS  another  occasion  of  more  gaso- 
line being  thrown  on  the  fires  of  inflation. 


RE3^LY    TO    STATEMENT    OF    CON- 

GRESSM.'VN    CURTIS    REGA.IDING 

JOINT      ECONOMIC      COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS 

Mr  McFALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ;  Mr  P*tman!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJectlonTo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomla'> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day a  week  ago  in  the  course  of  .he  de- 
bate on  the  investment  credit  leg  slatlon 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr  CttrtisI  made  the  statement 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  of  last  December  were  net  com- 
plete 

Members  of  this  body  will  recall  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  rai.sed  the 
discount  rate  on  December  6.  1965.  thus 
starting  another  round  of  Increases  in 
interest  rates,  although  rising  rates  had 
already  had  a  cnppling  effect  on  the 
homebu:!din?(  bu.smess  and  placed  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  in  jeopardv 
The  Joint  Ecujnomic  Committee  imme- 
diately held  hearings  on  the  action  and 
Its  implications  for  our  full-employment 
policy  At  that  hearing,  all  meml)ers  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  were  invited  to 
test.fy.  and  those  then  available  did  We 
also  heard  from  four  outstanding  Inde- 
pendent experts  from  the  private  sector 
of  tiie  economy,  one  of  whom.  Prof 
Henry  Walllch.  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  An- 
other. Martin  Gainsborough,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  and  a  most  able  econ- 
omLst,  certainly  could  not  be  accused  of 


excessive  sympathy   toward  the  Demo- 
cratic Party 

At  that  time,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri '.Mr  CtTRTisl  and  the  other  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  urged  that 
the  representatives  of  the  administration 
be  called  in  to  testify,  among  them  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers This  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  rejected  for  reasons  fully  set 
forth  in  a  resolution  which  was  pub- 
licly released,  the  relevant  portion  of 
which  read  as  follows  Tlie  decision  was 
made  by  the  Committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  the  vote  was  7  to  6  I  might  add 
It  was  on  straight  party  lines 

The  majority  memberB  cannot  agree  with 
a  prop<i«al  that  would  amount  to  changing 
the  dates  set  by  '.aw  for  submission  of  the 
budget,  the  Eiconomlc  Report,  and  for  hear- 
ings on  them  by  this  comnnlttee  The  mo8t 
alarming  aspect  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  In  raising  the  discount  rale 
and  the  rate  on  time  depoelta  was  it«  failure 
to  wait  until  it  could  consider  the  spending 
and  tax  propoaals  of  the  administration 
Testimony  In  these  bearings  to  date  amply 
demonstrates  the  Unportance  of  this  addi- 
tional fiscal  information  In  making  monetary 
policy  declsUina 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Oammlltee  would  be  derelict  in  lU  duty  If 
It  countenanced  an  attempt  to  pressure  the 
administration  oflScUU  Into  testifying  now 
on  matters  that  plainly  are  not  yet  fully 
formulated  and  which  by  law  are  scheduled 
for  cotulderatlon  by  the  Congress  In  January 
This  would  completely  disrupt  the  orderly 
preparation  and  presentation  of  the  Nation's 
budget  and  economic  policy. 

It  would  have  been  pointless  to  have 
two  hearings  on  the  same  thing  Conse- 
quently we  waited  until  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  F*resident  and  his  budget 
were  in  our  hands  in  January,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  before  calling  the  admin- 
istration witnesses.  At  that  time  the 
minority  again  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
question  the  witnesses  to  whatever  extent 
they  desired 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  time 
that  the  Fed  had  deliberately  chosen  not 
to  cooperate  with  the  administration  in 
coordinating  all  economic  policies  for 
1966,  as  was  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
hearings.  It  had  gone  Its  ovrti  way  to 
tighten  money  As  a  result  of  the  Fed's 
disregard  of  the  administration's  re- 
quests, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  later  testified  that  the 
administration  was  handicapped  in 
formulating  economic  policy  for  this 
year  The  admini.stration  was  already 
faced  with  the  precipitate  action  of  the 
Fed  in  tightening  money  and  was.  there- 
fore, more  limited  in  their  fre*^om  to  re- 
sort to  tighter  fiscal  policy. 

After  considering  the  testimony  of  ad- 
miriistration  and  other  witnesses  on  the 
subject  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
port and  budget  In  late  January  and 
early  February  of  it\ia  year,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  set  forth  certain 
recommendations  In  very  clear  language 
Our  report  pointed  out  that  there  were 
good  possibilities  that  the  economy  would 
go  beyond  the  $722  billion  gross  national 
product  projected  for  1966  and  that  there 
were  signs  that  price  pressures  might 
prove  stronger  than  tlie  administration 
expected  when  it  formulated  its  annual 


economic  report  It  was  also  Indi- 
cated that  flexibility  in  fiscal  policy 
should  operate  in  both  directions  coun- 
tering recessionary  influences  when  ap- 
propriate and  moving  to  restrain  total 
demand  when  intlatlonary  excesses  art 
clearly  the  dominant  daiiger. 

A  majority  of  tlie  committee  concluded 
that  in  spite  of  the  clear  mandate  in  the 
Employment  Act  that  all  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  be  coordinated  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  acts  objectives,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem saw  fit  to  raise  the  discount  rate 
right  after  the  administration  had  made 
it  clear  that  such  an  Increase  did  not  ap- 
pear warranted  at  that  time.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  this  kind  of 
failure  of  coordination  in  the  use  of  the 
Goveriunent's  proposal  for  stabilization 
tools  Is  intolerable  In  a  modern  economy 
and  that  there  should  be  legislation  to 
bar  any  repetition. 

Prophecy  Is  often  an  unpleasant  busi- 
ness We  felt  compelled  to  observe  early 
In  1966  that  the  use  of  Interest  rate  in- 
creases to  fight  inflation  tended  to  fall 
most  heavily  on  small  businessmen  and 
on  home  construction  and  that  at  the 
same  time  it  was  not  particularly  effec- 
tive In  curbing  speculative  exces.se? 
Subsequent  developments  have  borne  cj; 
these  developments;  with  a  vengeance 

Mr.  Curtis  does  not  think  much  of  the 
investment  credit  suspension  which  th- 
administration  has  recommended  anc 
which  was  previously  recommended  last 
March  by  a  majority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Some  members  of  the  minority,  r. 
would  seem,  have  turned  lately  to  pro- 
testing piously  against  the  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  that  the  Fed  has  gotten  u= 
into,  blaming  the  situation  on  the  ad- 
ministration while  strongly  defending  the 
Fed  s  independence  and  its  right  to  rauc 
interest  rates  In  defiance  of  the  admin- 
istration As  the  Bible  read.';.  "By  Ihei: 
frulLs  you  shall  know  them  "  I  have 
heard  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  times  the  argument  that  the 
Fed  should  be  left  alone  to  raise  Interest 
rates,  that  somehow  this  is  healthy  for 
the  economy.  While  it  is  healthy  for  the 
bankers,  it  is  unhealthy  for  the  economy 
as  we  have  seen  many  times.  Three 
times  during  the  Elsenhower  regime,  it 
was  tight  money  that  sent  the  economy 
into  a  recession  The  result  was  that 
the  people  lost  untold  billions  of  dollars 
In  wealth  that  could  have  been  produced 
if  interest  rates  were  more  reasonable 

Now  it  strikes  me  as  hypocritical  for 
members  of  the  minority  to  suddenly 
stand  up  and  try  to  blame  the  Fedora'. 
Reserve  policy  on  the  adminlstration- 
partlcularly  when  they  have  just  finished 
indicating  that  the  Fed  tightened  mon-^y 
in  spite  of  the  administration.  I  say  t*. 
them,  which  side  of  the  argument  do  yo': 
want?  You  can  take  one.  but  not  buth 
They  are  mutually  contradictory 

Another  contradiction  that  apparent:y 
does  not  trouble  my  learned  colleague  i> 
that  he  thinks  the  Investment  credit  may 
not  be  nece.ssary  becau.se  we  may  be  fac- 
ing a  recession  in  the  next  year  Well  he 
may  be  right  because  the  Federal  P-i- 
scrve  has  tightened  money  out  of  all  pro- 
portion and  if  we  do  get  into  reces.-ior. 
it  will  be  their  fault  entirely      He  says 


that  we  should  not  suspend  the  Invest- 
ment credit  now  because  it  may  be  too 
late.  But  then,  undaunted,  he  goes  on 
and  suggests  a  cut  In  expenditures,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  I  am  not  entirely 
clear,  and  never  have  been,  just  where 
the  gentleman  would  have  us  cut.  Would 
he  decrease  expenditures  in  'Vietnam? 
Does  he  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  face  there 
an  intransigent  and  skillful  foe,  totali- 
tarian and  fanatical,  tind  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  any  administration  to  count  out 
the  cost  of  resistance  a  year  in  advance, 
measuring  out  the  pennies  like  some 
housewife  managing  her  egg  money. 

But  what  about  the  Great  Society?  In 
spite  of  the  urgent  need  to  improve  the 
lot  of  34  million  poor  people,  to  insure 
adequate  education  for  all  our  children 
and  to  eliminate  at  least  the  worst  evils 
in  our  cities,  the  administration  budget 
has  kept  down  the  increase  in  the  ci'vlllan 
budget  to  approximately  $2  billion  over 
last  year.  In  terms  of  the  need  to  be 
met  this  is  a  tiny  drop  in  the  bucket  and 
It  will  not  do  the  job.  It  may  be  the 
most  we  can  afford  in  view  of  our  heavy 
foreign  commitments.  But  I  say  it  Is 
misleading  to  suggest  that  this  sector  of 
our  economy  would  permit  any  substan- 
tial budget  cut.  Even  with  the  $3  billion 
cut  in  civilian  programs  recommended  by 
the  President  there  will  be  hardships. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the 
effect  of  suspending  the  investment 
credit  is  far  more  powerful  than  sug- 
gested by  the  $2  billion  brought  In  by 
this  program  in  the  form  of  tax  revenues. 
The  credit  Is  a  subsidy  to  investors,  in- 
creasing both  their  flow  of  internal  funds 
and  the  rate  of  return  expected  on  new 
Investments.  It  therefore  induces  far 
greater  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment than  the  revenues  suggest.  Sus- 
pending it  temporarily  might  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  substantially  these  out- 
lays for  the  short  period  of  stress  in  our 
economy.  Furthermore,  business  pur- 
chases of  new  equipment  because  of  the 
mvestment  credit  puts  heavy  demands  on 
many  of  the  same  industries  receiving 
heavy  orders  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  supply  the  needs  of  forces  in 
Vietnam.  Ob\1ously  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit,  by  discouraging  ex- 
cessive purchases  from  these  already 
busy  industries,  aims  a  highly  specific 
restraint  at  a  prime  source  of  inflationary 
pressures.  That  is  why  it  makes  sense 
to  most  of  us.  This  House,  therefore, 
acted  wisely  in  overwhelmingly  approv- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  on  Friday. 


of  colonel.  As  you  know.  Colonel  Edgar 
is  with  the  Air  Force  House  liaison  office. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  gotten 
to  know  Colonel  Edgar  while  working 
with  him  on  Air  Force  matters  involving 
my  constituency.  I  have  found  Colonel 
Edgar  to  be  very  responsive  and  above 
all,  most  knowledgeable  and  helpful  in 
administering  Air  Force  matters.  He  is 
truly  an  outstanding  ofQcer  and  a  credit 
to  the  Air  Force.  In  the  jargon  of  the 
aviators,  he  is  a  professional  airman. 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations 
to  Colonel  Edgar  on  his  promotion  and 
to  the  Air  Force  on  their  recognition  and 
selection  of  a  superb  ofiBcer. 


14745.  no  new  contractual  arrangement  shall 
be  entered  Into  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  nor  shall  any  com- 
mitments of  any  kind  be  made  with  reepect 
to  the  assignment  of  any  teacher  to  teach  in 
any  school  under  that  program." 

A  letter  of  August  27  from  Mr.  Zellers  has 
been  cited  as  encouraging  experienced  teach- 
ers  to  contract  with  school  districts  In  %'lola- 
tlon  of  the  above  provision. 

Further,  It  has  been  asked  whether  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  acted  properly  In  paying 
stipends  to  Corps  members  pending  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  H.R.  14745. 

I    would    appreciate    any    comment    you 
might  have  on  these  allegations. 
Sincerely, 

John  Brademas. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PROMOTION  OF  LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  R. 
EDGAR 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Love]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force  today  announced  the  promotion 
of  Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Edgar  to  the  rank 


SUPPORT  FOR   THE   NATIONAL 

TEACHERS  CORPS 
Mr.    McPALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 
the    House    sponsor    of    the    National 
Teachers  Corps,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
possible  misunderstanding  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corps  while  it  has  been  con- 
tinuing to  prepare  its  members  under  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution. 

Some  of  the  experienced  teachers  who 
Joined  the  corps  took  leaves  of  absence 
from  their  posts  in  their  former  schools, 
but  many  others  did  not  make  such 
arrangements.  'When  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution  prevented  them 
from  teaching,  they  faced  the  possibility 
of  a  break  in  service  which  would  destroy 
hard-earned  tenure  rights. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  inequitable  re- 
sult, some  teachers  signed  contracts  with 
their  home  schools  and  were  immedi- 
ately granted  leaves  of  absence,  thus  pro- 
tecting theb-  tenure  rights  without  re- 
quiring them  to  teach. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the 
Office  of  Education  that  there  were  no 
instances  where  a  teacher  signed  a  con- 
tract with  a  school  other  than  his  or  her 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  my  letter  of  inquiry  on  this  point 
and  the  reply  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  National  Teachers  Corps. 
This  program  will  help  to  put  well- 
trained  enthusiastic  young  people  and 
experienced  teachers  in  the  slum  schools, 
urban  and  rural,  where  they  are  so  badly 
needed  and  where  they  can  make  such 
an  important  difference: 

October  6.  1966. 
Hon.  Hakou)  Howk  II, 
U.S.  CommissioneT  of  Education . 
400  Maryland  Avenue. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deax  Commissioner  Howe:  I  am  writing 
to  you  about  several  questions  concerning 
the  Teacher  Corps  that  were  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  September  28. 

These  questions  deal  with  the  provision  in 
the  contlntilng  resolution  on  appropriations 
which  reads: 

"Provided,  That  after  June  30.  1966.  and 
prior  to  the  enactment   into   law   of   H.R. 


Department  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  'Welfare,  OmcE  or 
Education. 

Washington.  DC,  October  7, 1966. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Brademas;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  requesting  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  under 
the  provision  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  reads: 

■■Prcn-ided,  That  after  June  30,  1966.  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  Into  law  of  H.R. 
14745,  no  new  contractual  arrangements 
shall  be  entered  Into  in  connection  with  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  nor  shall  any  com- 
mitments of  any  kind  be  made  with  respect 
to  ihe  assignment  of  any  teacher  to  teach 
in  any  school  under  that  program." 

You  refer  to  a  letter  of  August  27,  1966. 

written   by   Mr.  Zellers,  Deputy  Director  of 

the  Teacher  Corps.     The  letter  read  in  part: 

"To;    Preservlce   and   Inservice   Directors   or 

Coordinators  of  National  Teacher  Corps 

projects. 

"There  has  been  recent  indication  that  the 

interim  funding  plan   may   create  a  'break 

in    service'    problem    for    some    experienced 

teachers.     Our  lawyers  have  advised  us  that 

in  such  cases  the  following  steps  should  be 

taken  to  protect  the  rights  and  tenure  of  the 

experienced  teacher; 

"1  Bequest  the  local  school  district  to 
which  the  experienced  teacher  has  been 
tentatively  assigned  to  place  the  teacher  on 
its  rolls  and  then  furlough  or  give  him  a 
leave  of  absence  to  the  Teacher  Corps  Proj- 
ect at  your  academic  Institution." 

I  believe  the  statement  is  somewhat  un- 
clear and  may  have  been  subject  to  misin- 
terpretation. Some  members  of  Congress, 
therefore,  may  have  felt  that  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the 
continuing  resolution.     This  Is  not  the  case 

at  all. 

The  explanation  Is  this.  Most  experienced 
teachers  obtained  leaves  of  absence  when 
they  left  their  home  schools  to  join  the 
Teacher  Corps.  However,  some  experienced 
teachers  who  had  planned  to  serve  as  team 
leaders  In  their  home  schools  did  not  obtain 
leaves  of  absence.  Since  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  their  schools  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  some  arrangement  had 
to  be  made  to  preserve  their  tenure  This 
matter  was  raised  by  Dr.  James  Murphy  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  the  24th  of 
August  In  behalf  of  teachers  from  local  Wis- 
consin school  systems.  Mr.  Zellers'  letter  of 
August  27  was  In  response  to  their  request 
for  a  solution. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  six  experienced 
teachers  from  the  Milwaukee  school  system 
and  one  from  the  Racine,  Wisconsin,  system 
signed  contracts  ■with  their  home  schools  and 
took  leaves  of  absence.  Several  teachers  In 
the  Miami  system  did  the  same. 

We  have  checked  carefully  and  can  find  no 
Instance  where  an  experienced  teacher  has 
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•l^ed  a  contract  with  a  achool  other  than 
his  own 

Prior  to  June  30.  arrangemenu  were  made 
with  fnlverslUes  to  provide  In-service  teach- 
er training  of  Corpsmembers  for  the  school 
year  beginning  In  September  at  1966 
But  no  contractual  arrangements  were  made 
after  June  30  nor  were  any  commitments  of 
any  kind  made  by  the  Teacher  Corps  with 
respect  to  the  assii;nment  of  any  teacher  to 
teach  In  any  school  as  a  part  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  priigram.  Ajs  part  of  their  training, 
most  of  the  Corpsmembers  spent  part  of  their 
time  in  schi'x>ls  durtng  the  summer  pre-serv- 
ice  training  and  during  the  fall  training  aa 
well. 

To  be  certain  that  the  restrictions  regard- 
ing teaching  were  clear,  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  by  Mr  Zellers  to  all  program 
directors  on  September  2  1968  "The  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  Interim  opcraUn^  ar- 
rangements contained  in  my  Augxist  29.  19M. 
memorandum  to  you  continue  In  effect.  To 
clarify  any  question  which  may  have  arisen. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  may  not  be 
any  arrangement*  with  public  schools  to  in- 
clude teaching  asalgnmenta  during  this 
perind  " 

The  need  for  teachers  in  the  schools  is 
great  and  we  know  that  corpsmembers  have 
been  asked  to  "help  out  "  But  conaclentlous 
efforts  continue  to  be  made  to  insure  strict 
compliance  with  the  provisions  ot  the  resolu- 
tion Where  violations  have  been  discovered, 
they  were  stopped 

The  in-service  training  that  waa  funded 
by  the  1966  appropriation  Is  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Universities  During  this  train- 
ing, subsistence  stipends  to  Corpsmembers 
are  being  paid  with  funds  provided  by  the 
continuing  resolution  We  have  attempted 
to  preserve  the  investment  in  the  pre-serv- 
Ice  training  of  Corpsmeml)er8  until  such  time 
as  the  Congress  could  take  final  action  on 
the  1967  ftpproprlatton 
Sincerely  yours, 

J   Graham  SftLivAN. 
VJ3.  Commi^stoner  of  Education 

For  Harold  Howe  U). 


tlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Weltner,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarits  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Wagconneh.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. October  11.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


AUTHORITY-  TO  Fn.E  CONFERENCE 

REPORT   ON   PUBLIC   WORKS   AP- 

PROPRLATION    BILL,    1967 

Mr     KIRWAN       Mr     Speaker     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that   the  managers 

on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 

midnight   tonight   to   file    a   conference 

report  on  HR  17787. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  prranted  to : 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr  RousH. 

Mr  Miller  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson  I ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  :> 

Mr.    ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McFalD  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  McCarthy. 

Mr    ANNinJzio. 

Mr.  Powkll. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr  Moss,  from  today  through  Octo- 
ber 22    on   account  of  official   business 

Mr  RoNCALio,  for  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 10  19'5«  '^n  account  of  ofBclal 
business 

Mr  Stalbaum  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
McFall  I  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business 

Mr  MArxTE  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
O  I{^RA  of  MIchlKan' ,  for  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 10  1966  on  account  of  oCQclal 
business 

Mr  CooLEY  at  the  request  of  Mr 
McFall  ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business 

SPECI.\L  ORDERS  GR.\NTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows; 

S  688.  Ab  act  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Bankhejd-Jones  Parni  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

S.  noi  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  intereata  of  the 
United  States  In  seventy-nine  and  one-hun- 
dred-and-elghty-four  one-thousandths  acres 
located  near  Orangeburg.  S C  to  Allen  E- 
Domlnlck.  the  owner  of  such  property,  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

S  3887  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  Stales  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  US  Military  Academy,  the 
XJS.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  VS  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  801  An  set  to  Improve  the  ba!ance-of- 
psymenu  position  of  the  United  3tat««  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies m  lieu  of  doUars  for  current  expendi- 
tures, and 

8  3500.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  Maj.  Oen  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazjer.  Jr  .  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenunt  general. 

3  3M4  An  act  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MrPALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  I  o'clock  and  42  minutes  pm.).  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2797  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Depftrtment  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  19,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lllus- 
tratlons,  on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  and 
a  cooperative  beach  eroelon  control  study  of 
the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  Ocracoke 
Inlet  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  authorized  by  I»ubllc 
Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15 
1953.  and  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3.  1930,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No.  509);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2798  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  19,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanylnt;  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
flood  protection  to  agricultural  areas,  mile 
196  to  mile  300.  above  the  Ohio  River,  in 
partial  response  to  two  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  September  18.  1944 
(H.  Doc  No  5lOi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations 

2799  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  13.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Cape 
Fear  Vi  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  State 
line,  authorized  by  Public  Law  71  84th  Con- 
gress, approved  June  15.  1958  IH.  Doc.  No 
511) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2800  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  7.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  Interim  report  on  co»«t 
of  Lake  Erie-Elk  Creek  H:<rbor,  Pa  ,  in  partial 
reeponse  to  two  Items  in  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  approved  March  2,  1945,  as  cited  In 
the  district  engineer's  report  (H.  Doc  No 
512  I .  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2801.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Enelneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  llhistrattons. 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Blloxl  Harbor 
Miss  .  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
Aut^st  31,  1962,  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, odopted  June  19,  1963  (H.  Doc  No  513i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  ar.d 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations 

2802  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  15.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Southport  H-ir- 
bor.  N  C  .  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves.  adopted  July  16.  1958  (H  Dx 
No  514);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wnrks 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations 

2803  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  D«partme»t  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  13.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 


with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Carolina  Beach  Harbor,  N.C., 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  24,  1946  iH.  Doc.  No.  515);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2804.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  20.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Mullet  Key,  Pla.,  requested 
bv  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  19.  1963  (H  Doc  No  516);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

2805.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  1.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Little 
Sandy  River  and  Tygarts  Creek.  Ky.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Commltteea  on 
Public  Works,  US.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  22.  1950.  and  June 
27,  1950  (H  Doc.  No  5171;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

2806.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
ol  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  29.  1966.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the 
Russian  River,  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  1, 
1958  (H  Doc  No  518»;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  14.  1966.  submitting  a  report  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Pinel- 
las County.  Fla  ,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  P\ibllc  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
November  27,  1963.  and  June  19.  1963  (H.  Doc. 
No  519):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  lllustratlonB. 

2808.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
which  have  been  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16 
use  1005).  as  follows:  Brand>-wlne  Creek 
(supplemental).  Del.  and  Pa.;  Big  Cedar 
Creek.  Oa.;  Conewango  Creek  (supplement 
to),  N.Y.;  and  Rush  Creek.  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

2809  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  improvement 
which  have  been  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended 
lie  use    1005).  as  follows:  Little  Auglaize 


River,  Ohio;  Middle  Branch  of  the  Little 
Auglaize  River,  Ohio;  Prairle-HoagUn 
Branch  of  the  Uttle  Auglaize,  Ohio;  South 
Tyger  River,  S.C;  and  Star  Valley-Dry  Creek. 
Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2810.  A  letter  from  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  reUef  of  Harry  LeRoy  Jones;  to  the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

2811.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands  v.'ithln 
the  Federal  Reformatory  at  Chlllicothe. 
Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  18176.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  BO  as  to  require  future  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  cerUln  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2213).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  17190.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  operation  by  Gal- 
laudet  College  of  a  model  secondary  school 
for  the  deaf  to  serve  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2214). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  15941.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  2215).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  17787.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Deferse.  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Ba.sin 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2216). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  18233.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2217).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conimittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
Bv  Mr.   BLATNIK: 
H.R.  18266.  A  biU  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between   the   State   of   Minnesota   and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Canada,  providing 
for    an    access    highway    to    the    Northwest 
Anele    In    the    State    of    Minnesota,    and    to 
autliorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  such  high- 
wav;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia     (by 
request )  : 
HJJ.  18267.  A  bill    to   authorize   the   Com- 
missioners  of    the   District    of    Columbia    to 
acquire,   transfer,  convey,  and   lease   certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  sites  for  offices  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Comm.ittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv   Mr.   MCMILLAN: 
H.R,  18268.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  will  be  awarded  to  mem- 
bers   or    officers    of    the    Metropolitan   Police 
force  in  certain  civil  actions  brought  against 
them;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  18269.  A   bill   to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from   gross   Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education    and    including   certain   travel;    to 
the  Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
By   Mr.   ZABLOCKl: 
H.   Con.   Res.    1034.  Concurrent   resolution 
authori;!lng    the    printing    of    an    additional 
3.000    copies   of   House   Document    237.    89th 
Congress.    1st   session,    entitled    "Sino-Soviet 
Conflict    and    Its    Implications"   for    the   use 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   FALLON: 
H.  Res.  1045.  Resolution  to  grant  addition- 
al travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  DOWNING : 

H-R.  18270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
de  Jesus  Castaneda;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hamp- 
ton Hardwood  Corp.  of  Ne^TXJrt  News.  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Frank 
Pedroso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  18273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Guillermo  Tudela;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  iL-.McFALL: 

HR.  1B274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  E.  AvUla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Slovenian  Festival  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ELLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
In  accordance  with  their  tradition,  the 


Slovenes  are  holding  a  festival  to  cele- 
brate the  416th  anniversary  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  Slovenian  and  the  48th 
anniversary  of  their  independence  from 
the  Hapsburg  Empire. 

The  Slovenes  are  a  small  nationality 
group  but  they  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve an  enlightened  culture  and  a  na- 
tional identity  despite  being  denied  sov- 
ereignty for  many  centuries. 

Since  the  eighth  centur>-  these  people 
have  not  had  a  nation  free  from  foreign 


domination.  Today  their  homeland  is 
under  the  rule  of  Yugoslav  Communists, 
and  yet,  they  maintain  a  resolute  com- 
mument  to  their  heritage  and  resistance 
to  forced  assimilation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  mere  2  million 
Slovenes  in  the  world  today — 1 '  2  million 
living  in  Yugoslavia,  one-half  million 
dispersed  throughout  the  world — con- 
tinue to  have  a  unique,  flourishing  cul- 
ture, despite  1.000  years  or  more  of  sub- 
jugation and  division. 
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Thmiighouf,  these  centuries  of  foreign 
domination,  the  Slovenes  almost  contin- 
uously struggled  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendei^ce  regardless  of  the  insurmount- 
able (xlds  with  which  they  were  faced 
At  the  same  time,  they  made  great  ad- 
vances on  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  fronts 

It  was  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  that  Slovenian  cultural  develop- 
ment truly  flourished  and  Slovene 
writers  gave  expression  to  and  further 
stimulated  a  revltalization  of  the  Slovene 
nationa'  consciousness 

The  advent  of  World  War  I  provided 
an  opportunity  to  gain  their  independ- 
ence from  the  Hapsburg  Einplre  In  a 
combined  nation  with  the  Serbs  and  the 
Croats,  whose  language  and  history  were 
similar  to  that  of  the  Slovenes  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Slovenes  political  union  with 
the  Serbs  and  the  Croats  were  to  create 
a  state  in  which  the  three  units  would  be 
treated  as  equals.  However,  alimst  im- 
mediately, a  bitter  Internal  struggle  en- 
sued, and  the  Serbs  emerged  the  domi- 
nant group  Slovenian  opposition  to 
Serbian  rule  was  so  Intense  that  in  1929 
the  constitution  was  suspended  and  a 
royal  dictatorship  was  imposed  by  the 
Serbs  This  dictatorship,  through  force, 
continued  until  World  War  II 

The  Second  World  War  brought  much 
tragedy  to  the  Slovenes  Theirs  was  the 
first  section  of  Yugoslavia  to  be  Invaded. 
and  therefore,  suffered  a  little  more  dev- 
astation than  the  rest  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  conclusion  of  that  war  did  not  bring 
peace  or  freedom  to  the  Slovenes — in- 
stead a  Communist  dictatorship  was  ex- 
changed for  the  former  royal  dictator- 
ship 

But  the  courageous  Slovenes  are  not  a 
submissive  people  In  November  1957. 
Slovenian  coal  miners  staked  a  successful 
sltdown  .strike  This  was  the  first  ofB- 
clally  admitted  occurrence  of  an  eco- 
nomic strike  In  a  Communist  country.  It 
was  not  a  violent  rek)elllon  on  the  part  of 
the  Slovenes,  but  It  did  demonstrate  their 
dissatisfaction  under  the  Communist 
system  and  their  bravery  in  expressing 
that  dissatisfaction. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  now  around 
400,000  Slovenes  by  birth  or  descent  who 
have  become  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Many  have  merited  high  posi- 
tions in  the  professions  and  in  govern- 
ment because  of  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions and  capabilities  I  would  like 
to  mention  Senator  Phank  Lausche  of 
Ohio,  Congressman  Johw  A  Bl.atnik  of 
Minnesota,  and  Ludwig  J  Andolsek. 
Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, all  of  whom  are  Slovene-Amer- 
icans who  have  given  dedicated  public 
service  to  their  country 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
many  hundreds  of  Slovenians  who  reside 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and  particularly  to  remember  my 
good  friend.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  who  Is 
observing  his  16th  anniversary  as  a 
Slovene  radio  broadcaster  in  my  own 
dty  of  Chicago.  The  aUderman  and  ward 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  Hon 
Vlto  Marzullo.  where  hundreds  of  Slove- 
nians reside.  Joins  me  in  extending 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Slove- 


nians for  the  outstanding  contributions 
they  are  making  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate today  in  their  celebration  of  Slove- 
nian Festival  Day  and  to  commend  them 
on  the  development  of  the  Slovene  cul- 
ture which  Is  one  of  the  treasures  of 
mans  heritage. 


Federal    Property   Holdingi   Should   Bear 
Local  Property  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON   THOMAS  B   CURTIS 

or   Mtsaovm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1966 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  through- 
out the  country  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
federally  owned  property  being  improp- 
erly used  and  causing  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  various  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. These  Federal  landholdings 
often  cause  economic  problems  in  the 
locale  In  which  they  are  situated  because 
they  erode  the  tax  base  of  the  area  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  precisely  be- 
cause these  Federal  landholdings  are  not 
subjected  to  the  economic  discipline  of 
local  governmental  taxation,  they  are 
often  not  utilized  to  their  highest  poten- 
tial. 

Last  May  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Procurement  and  Regulation,  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  issued  a  re- 
port calling  attention  to  this  problem 
and  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
high  level  commission  or  committee  to 
Identify  such  Federal  properties  and  to 
recommend  their  proper  utilization.  To- 
day I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  September  21.  en- 
titled ■Boiling's  Future'  pointing  out 
under  utilization  of  the  BoUing-Anacos- 
tia  area  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Star  commending  him  on  the  editorial 
and  suggesting  further  thoughts  for  his 
consideration  The  editorial  and  my  let- 
ter follow: 

I  From  the  Waahlngton  (DC.)  Star. 

S*pt    21.  19««| 

BoLLiNc's  Prxra* 

The  language  in  the  new  military  con- 
struction act  prohibiting  any  use  of  the  Boli- 
tng-Anaco8tIa  area  for  urban  renewal  pur- 
poses until  1971  Ls  a  senseless  capricious  re- 
striction which  r-'ngress  should  never  have 
approved  But  the  provision  was  enacted, 
leaving  President  Johnson  the  choice  of  ac- 
cepting It  or  vetoing  the  entire  billion-dollar 
conatructlon  measure  Priced  with  this  de- 
cision   the  President  found  a  thl.-d  way  out 

He  has  made  plain  In  signing  the  bill  that 
he  dc>e«  not  share  the  narrow  view  of  Rep- 
resentative Rivers,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Cjmmlttee  chairman,  that  the  military 
should  retain  control  over  land  clearly  excess 
to  Its  needs  He  Instructed  that  urban  re- 
newal planning  for  the  area  proceed  aa  rap- 
Idly  as  possible  in  order  lo  determine  the 
land's  "best  use  "  And  If  that  use  cannot  b« 
carried  out  within  the  linruts  of  Rivkbs'  re- 
striction, he  said.  "I  stiall  not  hesitate  to 
requsst  and  work  for  a  ciiange  la  ttie  law   ' 


Well,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  Just  that  The 
milUary,  as  it  happeiM,  is  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  city's  planners  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  old  airfield  should  be 
developed,  in  accordance  with  an  urban  re- 
newal plan.  prLmarUy  as  a  residential  com- 
munity 

The  absence  of  a  completed  plan,  however, 
has  proved  lo  be  a  severe  detriment  in  trying 
to  sell  that  sound  idea.  While  pleading  with 
Congress  to  reject  the  Rivers  ban.  for  ex- 
ample. Washington's  ofBclal  and  civic  leaders 
were  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  s.iy 
precisely  what  the  plan  would  provide 
Moreover,  some  civil  rights  leaders,  perhaps 
for  purposes  of  simplification,  have  spoken 
Of  the  re-use  broadly  in  terms  of  "public 
housing  "  That  is  not  the  Idea  at  all.  The 
premise  on  which  the  planners  are  procee'l- 
Ing  Is  that  the  new  community  will  provide 
a  broad  range  of  various  types  of  housing, 
and  possible  major  public  uses  as  well. 

There  is  a  danger  now.  in  view  of  t.^e 
moratorium,  tliat  the  planning  effort  may 
relax  It  must  not  Even  given  the  noriTuU 
problems  and  Ineptitudes  of  the  planning 
process  In  Washington,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  deamte  plan  for  the  area  should  not 
t)e  In  hand  within  a  year  The  aim  shouid 
be  to  present  It  lo  the  next  Congress— ac- 
companied by  the  Presidents  promised  re- 
quest for  a  ciiange  in  the  law 

October  6.   1966. 

Eorrok. 

The  Washnigton  Star, 

Washington,  DC 

Deak  Sir  Your  excellent  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1966.  entitled  •Boiling's  Future' 
renders  a  dlsUnct  public  service  in  high- 
lighting an  acute  and  growing  economic 
problem  facing  local  and  state  bodies  These 
bodies  suffer  fiscal  dlfflcullles  aggravated  In 
part  by  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base  by  the 
Federal  government  which  holds  numerous 
poorly  utilized  pieces  of  potentially  valuable 
real  property  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Subi-onimlttee  on  Federal  Procure- 
ment and  Regulation  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of 
Illinois.  Issued  a  report  In  May.  1966.  calling 
attention  to  this  problem,  and  recommend- 
ing that  a  high  level  committee  or  commis- 
sion be  appointed,  first,  to  Identify  all  such 
federal  properties,  and,  second,  to  recom- 
mend their  highest  public  use  under  current 
circumstances. 

Undoubtedly  the  tax  base  CAn  be  greatly 
helped  by  this  recommendation,  federal  ex- 
penditures reduced  and  the  general  economy 
strengthened 

A  further  thought  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration would  be  to  make  Federal  prop- 
erties subject  to  local  taxation  as  was  done 
under  the  RFC  Act  In  order  to  help  local 
bodies  which  render  police,  water  and  other 
services  to  Federal  agencies  But  perhaps 
more  importantly  to  exert  a  fiscal  pressire 
to  Insure  that  unneeded  Federal  properties 
be  declared  excess 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B    Custis 


Indiana   Danes    National   Lakeihore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  October  10. 1966 

Mr   ROUSH.     Mr   Speaker,  tomorrow 
HM.  51.  my  bill  to  create  an  Indiana 


Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  will  come  to 
the  floor  This  park  proposal  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  now  awaits  House  ap- 
proval before  becoming  a  reality.  It  is 
this  reality  of  a  national  park  in  the 
heart  of  an  industrial  complex  that  has 
the  backing  of  many  Indiana  people,  or- 
ganizations, and  political  leaders.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  states  the  strong  adminis- 
tration support  for  the  park  bill: 

The  Secretart  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC.  October  3.  1966. 
Hon.  J,  Edward  Roush. 
House  of  Reprcs:entatives, 
Va^'r.ngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Roush  :  I  do  appreciate  tiie  op- 
portunity your  letter  of  September  29  pre- 
sents to  make  clear  the  administration's 
position  regarding  pending  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lalte  Michigan.  This 
position  is  outlined  below: 

1.  The  administration  would  prefer  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  as  nearly  like  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  as  possible.  I  believe  the 
Senate  bill,  S  360.  adequately  reconciles  the 
proposed  Industrial  development  with  the 
preservation  of  the  best  portions  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  as  a  National  Lakeshore. 

a  We  regard  the  establishment  of  appro- 
priate portions  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a 
National  Lakeshore  as  desirable  in  and  of 
Itself  While  It  is  vital  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary industrial  encroachment  upon  the 
Dunes  area.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  not  to  pre- 
ser\e  key  portions  of  the  Dunes  for  use  by 
all  citizens  and  by  future  generations. 

In  summary,  the  administration  favors  the 
enactment  of  legislation  establisbing  an  In- 
diana Dunes  Lakeshore,  and  along  the  lines 
of  S,  360. 

Sincerely. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 


immediate  rather  than  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  address  by 
long-distance  telephone  the  southwest - 
em  region's  annual  meeting  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  super- 
visors conducted  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
These  petHPle  are  dedicated  and  com- 
petent, but  it  is  recognized  that  appro- 
priate measures  must  be  taken  to  bring 
water  into  our  arid  regions  of  the  United 
States  if  they  are  to  effectively  control 
soil  erosion,  droughts  and  damaging 
floods.  My  remarks  in  support  of  these 
people  and  their  efforts  follow : 
Address  to  Soil  and  Water  District  Super- 
visors. BY  Telephone.  From  ■Washington, 
D.C..  TO  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  September  30, 
1966 


Addreis  to  Soil  and  Water  District  Snper- 
viiori,  by  Telephone,  From  Washin^on, 
D.C.,  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  September  30, 
1966  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  October  10. 1966 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  coi\sideration  has  been  given  to 
the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  during 
the  14  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
Particularly  in  the  last  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  objective  negotiations  were 
completed  by  the  seven  lower  basin  States 
to  enact  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  so  vital  to  the  llfeblood  of  the 
and  Southwest.  Straining  under  the 
simultaneous  pressures  of  both  a  drop- 
ping water  table  and  a  burgeoning  popu- 
lation. Arizona  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
plight  our  universe  will  eventually  en- 
counter— unless  research  can  provide  the 
means  to  both  conserve  our  resources  and 
control  the  world  population  explosion. 
There  is  much  similarity  in  the  micro- 
cosm Arizona  presents — with  one  unde- 
niable exception — the  need  of  Arizona  Is 


First,  let  me  apologize  for  not  laelng  with 
you  in  person.  The  Second  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress  is  finally  beginning  to  rush 
tow£U-d  adjournment.  However,  there  Is 
much  major  legislation  still  pending.  One 
major  bill  which  has  yet  to  pass  the  Senate 
is  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  I  happen  to  be  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which  will 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
that  bUl  when  It  passes  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, my  presence  In  Washington  is  not  only 
desirable,  it  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  weather  here  in  Washington  makes 
one  wonder  If  It  will  ever  be  necessary  to 
conserve  water  again.  September  of  1966  has 
been  one  of  the  wettest  Septembers  on  rec- 
ord In  this  area.  It  Is  Interesting  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  about  a  month  ago  we 
were  in  a  serious  drought  condition.  There 
was  voluntary  rationing  of  domestic  water  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In  suburban 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  has  pointed  up 
the  fact  tliat  WastUngton.  D.C.  Is  probably 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  without  any 
facilities  for  the  storage  of  water.  Unbeliev- 
able, Isn't  it? 

It  also  brings  roe  to  the  first  point  I  would 
like  to  dlscues  with  you.  It  is  the  fact  that  all 
over  the  United  States  there  is  a  water  prob- 
lem of  varying  dimensions.  We  who  live  in 
the  great  Southwest  used  to  feel  that  we  had 
a  monopoly  on  water  problems.  Now  we  find 
the  great  cities  and  watersheds  of  the  East 
having  more  and  more  years  and  months  of 
droughts  and  water  shortages.  The  great 
city  of  New  York  last  summer  was  down  to 
thirty  days'  supply  of  water  stored  in  its  res- 
ervoirs. In  Washington,  this  year  the  Po- 
tomac River  reached  an  all-time  record  for 
low  flow,  endangering  the  water  supply  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Great  Lakes  have 
reduced  in  water  level  over  the  past  few 
years.  More  and  more  cities  are  going  far- 
ther and  farther  or  deeper  and  deeper,  to  de- 
velop dependable  water  supplies. 

The  advent  of  the  nationwide  water  prob- 
lem Is  a  mixed  blessing  to  the  Southwest. 
First,  it  helps  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
understand  our  plight.  However,  this  bless- 
ing is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  competition  for  available  public 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  developing  water 
supplies.  I  have  seen  the  demands  for  money 
Increase,  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Unless  we  are  very  active,  and  ag- 
gressive. In  pushing  our  needs  and  desires, 
the  Southwest  may  find  itself  getting  less 
than  Its  share,  even  though  our  need  is  old- 
eat  and  probably  still  greatest. 

The  Sou  Conservation  Program  is  a  very 
popular  movement  with  the  Congress.  For 
the  1967  budget,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed to  cut  spending  for  this  purjxjse  quite 
drastically.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the 


Executive    Department    made    this    cut    to 
make  its  original  budget  appear  to  be  lower, 
and  that  it  never  intended  the  Congress  to 
abide  by  this  cut.    If  they  felt  that  way.  they 
certalnlv  were  right.     Congress  not  only  re- 
stored the  cut.  but  restored  the  number  of 
new  starts  also  to  a  figure  which  we  feel  Is 
somewhat  realistic  under  the  circumstances. 
Actually,  many  of  us  would  like  to  increase 
the  program  of  soli  and  water  conservation 
several  fold.    We  are  convinced  that  the  need 
for  a  gre.itly  expanded  program  not  only  In 
the  Southwest  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated,     A  sense 
of  tirgency  Is  given  to  the  program  when  one 
realizes  that  these  facts  are  true:  ( 1 1  by  1975. 
we  will  have  230  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try, and  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  about 
338  mUlion  Americans.     Our  population  in- 
crease each   vear  is  almost  twice  the  popu- 
lation of  Arizona.     Each  year  human  needs 
increase  In  an  amount  double  the  needs  of 
the  present  population  of  tlie  state  of  Ari- 
zona.   (2)   we  are  not  adding  arable  land  to 
our  present  supply  in  great  quantities.     In 
fact,  we  are  losing  the  equivalent  of  half  a 
mllUor  acres  of  usable  land  yearly  through 
erosion    ind  other  land  damage,  and  we  are 
losing    1,3    mUllon    acres    to    the    expanding 
cities  and  their  suburbs;  (3i  we  haven't  been 
able    to   increase    the    water   supply    of    our 
planet,  nor  to  make  it  rain  in  places  where 
we  want  the  rain.    We  can  desalinize  water 
in  large  quantities,  but  the  costs  of  desalin- 
izatlon  are  still  so  high  as  to  cast  doubts  on 
the  ability  of  the  economy  to  use  such  water 
except  for  special  purposes,  and  (4)  our  abil- 
ity to  grow   greater   yields,    using   the   same 
amount  of  soil  and  water  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously.   Tnis  Is  due  not  only  to  a  better 
understandlijg  of  agronomy  and  the  related 
sciences,  but  to  better  soil   and  water  con- 
servation practices.     Even   so.   one   wonders 
how  long  greater  efficiency  and  new  methods 
can  allow  our  production  to  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion.    When  one  adds  to  this  equation  the 
Increasing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  some  other  Western  na- 
tions to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world, 
the   full   magnitude   of   the   problem   comes 
Into  focus. 

The  equation  adds  up  to  something  like 
this-  a  more  or  less  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  plus  a  constant  quantity  of  land  plus 
X  equ.ils  the  requirements  of  food  and  f.ber 
for  the  greatly  expanding  population  of  our 
planet  It  is  true  that  the  equation  might 
he  changed  in  the  future  by  breakthroughs 
in  desallnlzatlon,  weather  control,  or  the  like 
which  would  increase  the  availability  of  fresh 
water.  There  might  be  further  break- 
throughs In  the  science  of  agriculture,  to 
enable  us  to  grow  more  and  better  crops. 
Perliaps  wavs  will  be  found  to  control  the 
rate  of  increase  of  our  populaUon.  However, 
these  are  all  Imponderables.  The  original 
equation  represents  the  hard  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  as  to  our  needs  in  the 
future  and  our  apparent  methods  of  fulfill- 
ing them 

You  are  asking  yourself:  '"What  Is  the  X 
in  the  equation?"  Well.  genUemen  and 
ladles,  if  there  are  any  ladles  present,  the  X 
represents  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
the  people  engaged  in  it.  We  can  make  do 
with  the  soil  and  water  we  have  only  if  we 
use  it  properly.  When  I  speak  of  this  type 
of  endeavor.  I  speak  rather  broadly.  Of 
course,  I  refer  to  the  known  fact  that  94^0 
of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  United  States 
is  in  a  sou  conservation  district,  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  state.  I 
recognize  that  through  multi-purpose  proj- 
ects as  well  as  the  small  watershed  projects, 
terracing,  and  the  other  activities  of  the  Soil 
ConservaOon  Service  and  Districts,  much  has 
Ijeen  done  and  is  being  done  to  put  soil  and 
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4-Vi.n     *»!♦  1tv\o  t  o     i  n  . 


Mr    Willis   stressed   that   the   Committee 


water  to  a  more  efficient  uat  to  provide  abun- 
dance for  mankind  However  I  al»o  have 
In  mind  the  ute  ot  large  quantities  of  water 
where  it  :s  needed  perhape  In  places  far 
from  !ta  area  '>t   ir'.ijin 

We  conserve  water  In  a  given  area  because 
we  cannot  get  mother  nature  to  produce 
more  water  In  that  area  but  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  using  an  overabundance 
provided  by  mother  nature  In  certain  areas, 
to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  precipitation  In 
the  more  arid  sections  of  the  country  Now 
you  knew  I  was  going  to  get  In  a  plug  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  before  I  hung 
up  the  receiver  of  this  telephone  I  am  now 
doing  It  However.  In  a  larger  sense  I  am 
also  putting  In  a  plug  for  the  Idea  of  trans- 
basin  diversion  of  surplus  waters 

This  Is  a  very  controversial  subject  It  has 
been  controversial  within  many  of  our  West- 
ern States  In  many  Instances  plans  to  di- 
vert water  from  one  watershed  to  another 
within  the  Stale  have  been  met  by  violent 
emotional  opposition  from  the  areas  In  which 
an  apparent  surplus  exists  Therefore,  the 
Southwest  has  been  told  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  plans  to  divert  water  from  the 
Nortnwest  must  await  the  complellcn  of 
exhaustive  surveys  to  determine  the  future 
needs  of  that  area,  and  the  dependable  sup- 
plies 1,'f  water  to  meet  those  needs  In  other 
words  our  Northwestern  neighbors  desire  to 
determine  the  absolute  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus and  to  do  It  In  their  own  way  and  In 
their  own  time,  before  consenting  to  any  type 
of  diversion. 

We  ran  symi>athlze  with  their  desires  to 
make  sure  that  their  own  needs  are  :ared 
for  first  We  have  promised  them  every  pro- 
tection which  the  law  could  possibly  prcvlde. 
asid  have  agreed  that  any  rights  we  night 
obtain  would  be  Junior  u.t  future  needs 
which  might  develop  In  the  Northwest  We 
hope  that  studies  which  will  Identify  the 
magnitude  of  water  surplus  will  pr(x-eed 
apace,  so  that  concurrent  plana  for  the  even- 
tual diversion  of  part  of  the  surplus  may 
also  go  full  steam  ahead  In  the  long  run. 
we  doubt  that  160  million  acre  feet  of  water 
from  the  Columbia  will  continue  to  flo%».  un- 
used. Into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  Is  an  Important  matter  to  the  South- 
west The  Colorado  River,  our  last  water- 
hole  is  Juat  not  capable  of  meeting  a.1  the 
requirements  of  the  peoples  of  the  basin  for 
the  foreseeable  future  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  there  Is  enough  water  In  the  Colorado 
basin  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  until 
about  30  to  35  years  after  Its  completion 
After  that  there  will  be  shortages  on  the 
River  because  the  Upper  Basin  will  have 
completed  Its  plans  and  built  works  to  use 
Its  w^ter  Therefore,  we  present  to  Soil  and 
Water  Conservationists  the  next  great  phase 
of  '.heir  great  work  They  have  conserved 
soil  and  conserved  water  available  In  their 
areas  to  provide  greater  production  Now 
they  must  also  identify  water  surpluses  and 
find  the  means  of  transferring  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  to  uxeas  with  arable  land  which 
could  be  put  ;nto  production,  or  thirsty  cities 
which  need  sustenance 

Tills  latest  endeavor  which  I  have  Just 
thru.1t  on  to  you  makes  me  a  member  of  your 
group  I  have  been  In  the  business  )f  trans- 
porting  witer  to  land  and  people  ever  since  I 
have  been  In  Congreas  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing the  biulness  of  reclaiming  arable  land  by 
supplying  water  will  not  cease  as  long  as  one 
single  drop  of  unused  water  flows  into  the 
ocean 

The  work  In  which  you  engage  la  not  only 
Important.  It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
civilization  Great  civilizations  In  the  past 
have  died  for  lack  of  water  Others  have 
been  dissipated  for  lack  of  arable  land  Peo- 
ple like  you  are  tnjly  building  for  the  fu- 
ture— providing  for  generations  yet  unborn 


the  mean*  by  which  they  may  subsist,  pros- 
per and  seek  happiness  on  this  old  planet  of 
ours.    I  thank  you. 


New  Group  Urges  Red  Guard  in 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  <jhio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^fondav.  October  10.  1966 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
September  25  edition  of  the  Chicsigo 
Tnbune  earned  this  headline  "Fatal 
Beating's  by  Red  Guards  In  PeklnR  Told — 
Diplomat  Sees  Death  Toll  In  Thousands  " 

The  account  descrlt)es  the  experiences 
of  several  eyewitnesses  to  the  current 
campaign  of  violence  by  the  Chinese  Red 
Guards  and  the  unbebevable  brutality 
Inflicted  upon  defenseless  Chinese  vic- 
tims One  European  diplomat  witnessed 
lynch  mobs  in  action  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pekinc  and  In  other  cities  "systematically 
beating  their  victims  to  death  "  Based 
on  his  own  firsthand  experiences,  the 
diplomat  observed 

If  what  I  saw  Is  a  sample  of  what  has  been 
happening  all  over  China,  then  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  must  have  been  killed 

Another  European  permitted  to  travel 
in  another  part  of  China  stated  that  in 
Wuhan,  capital  of  Hupeh  Province,  and 
in  other  neighboring  towns  and  villages, 
he  saw  literally  thousands  of  people  being 
paraded  through  the  streets  by  Red 
Guards  and  out  of  the  towns,  with  the 
Red  Guards  later  returning  alone  Sub- 
sequent inquiry  led  the  European  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  had  been  executed 
In  addition,  this  eyewitness  described 
seeing  Red  Guards  beat  victims  with 
.sticks  until  they  lay  lifeless  upon  the 
ground.  He  said  he  saw  corpses  of  other 
victims  lying  in  the  streets. 

Almost  2  weeks  after  this  item 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Octol)er  7  ran  this 
caption:  "New  Group  Urges  Red  Guard 
in  United  States." 

The  ensuing  account  featured  M.  I. 
La&kl,  general  secretary  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America — MarxLst-Lenlnlst." 
Beneath  a  picture  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Las- 
kl  called  for  an  American  Red  Guard 
and  a  Negro  national  liberation  army  in 
the  South.  Laskl  explained  that  he  was 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  a  secret 
national  congress  of  his  party  held  in 
Los  Angeles  last  Septemt)er  4  and  5  The 
party  had  resolved  to  prepare  openly  for 
insurrectionary  and  revolutionary  activ- 
ity, he  Aid.  .so  that  It  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion of  arms  the  next  tim<-  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  urban  violence  According 
to  the  25-year-oId  with  the  I*nin-type 
beard  his  organization  is  distributing 
arm.s  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities  at 
the  present  time 

Violence  begets  violence,  and  a  New 
York  Dally  News  caption  of  Sunday.  Oc- 


totjer  9.  announced:  "Pro-Peking  Book- 
shop in  Harlem  Is  Bombed." 

The  bookstore,  of  course,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Laskl  s  organization  which 
was  assaulted  with  a  barrage  of  fire- 
bombs. Laski  explained  the  bombing  ai 
a  "direct  response  to  announced  party 
plans  for  meeting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
movement  of  terror  with  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary movement  of  our  own." 

The  activities  of  Laf  ki,  his  cohorts,  and 
the  bombers  are  of  special  interest  to  me 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, for  on  October  3  of  this  year  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Chairma.n 
Willis  of  the  committee  announced  thai 
he  had  directed  the  committee  staff  to 
undertake  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
organized  rioting,  burning,  looting,  and 
other  tragic  acts  of  violence.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Willis  said,  is 
to  determine  whether  these  acts  of  mass 
violence  have  been  planned  and  insti- 
gated by  subversive  elements,  or  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  such  elements  have  suc- 
ceeded in  broadening  and  prolonging 
them  after  they  have  broken  out 

That  most  American  citizens  are  fed 
up  with  organizations  such  as  Laski's  and 
equally  disgusted  with  activilios  of 
groups  whose  trademarks  include  the 
bombing  of  bookstores  with  firebombs 
goes  without  saying.  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain that  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who 
are  learning  firsthand  the  evils  of  totali- 
tarianism are  repelled  as  much  by  Laski  .s 
program  as  that  of  the  flrebombers. 

We.  here  in  Congress,  are  not  sitting 
idly  by  while  these  domestic  tyrants  seek 
to  mock  and  break  our  laws.  The  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activitle.-;. 
for  instance,  has  held  investigations  and 
hearings  on  the  KKK  which  extended  for 
more  than  13  months  and  que.stioned  al- 
most   190   witnesses 

More  recently  the  committee  investi- 
gated attempts  to  obstruct  the  activi- 
ties of  our  Armed  Forces  and  lend  mate- 
rial support  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  Both  of  these  investigations 
resulted  in  proposed  legislation  to  cor- 
rect abuses  divulged  by  the  committee 
Many  other  bill.s  on  rioting  and  violence 
are  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  con.slderation  In  addition,  the 
above-mentioned  investigation  an- 
nounced by  Chairman  Willis  on  Octo- 
ber 3  will  seek  to  discover  what  subver- 
sive elements,  if  any.  are  generating  or 
prolonging  cases  of  mass  violence  for 
their  own  ends. 

I    Insert   the   three   items   mentioned 
above,  the  two  articles  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— Marxist-Leninist,    and    announce- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  October  3  to  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
IFYom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct   7.  19661 
New    Oroui-    Urges    Reo    Guard    in 
UNrxED  States 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 
Nnr  ToHK    OcUjber   6    -With   a   gle.nm  of 
eagemeas  in  his  wide  blue  eyes,  a  young  New 
Yorker  aat   In   the  middle  of  Harlem  today 
beneath    a    picture    of    Mao    Tse-tung      He 
caJied   for   an   American    Red   Guard    and  a 
Negro  national  liberation  army  in  the  Soutn 


H»  WAS  M  I.  Laskl,  general  secretary  ol 
the  newly  organized  "Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  iMiirxlst- 
Leninlst)."  A  big  red  flag  with  a  black 
hammer  and  sickle  hung  over  the  doorway 
of  the  empty  shop  th.it  he  wiis  opening  as 
Vew  York  headquarters.  Posters  showing  a 
burlv  black,  man  with  a  gun  urged  'support 
and'  Join  people's  armed  force  defense 
groups  .  .  .  oppose  reactionary  violence 
^•th  revolutionary   vlclence  " 

Laskl  had  Invited  the  press  and  radio  and 
XV  to  bear  him  call  for  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  (he  opposed  nego- 
tiations) and  for  the  forceful  establishment 
of  "the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  in 
this  country.  He  was  as  provocative  and  in- 
cendiary as  he  could  manage  without  posi- 
tively obliging  somebody  In  uniform  to  come 
in  and  haul  him  away  In  handcuffs. 

Pressed  with  questions  about  the  point  of 
It  all,  he  said  that  "being  in  Jail  or  being 
dead  isnt  satisfactory."  But,  he  explained, 
he  was  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  a  secret 
naUonal  congress  of  his  party  held  In  Los 
Angeles  last  Sept.  4  and  5.  The  party  had 
resolved  to  prepare  openly  for  "insurrec- 
tionary and  revolutionary  activity,"  he  said, 
so  that  it  would  be  In  a  position  to  provide 
leadership  and  organization  of  lu-ms  the  next 
itme  there  Is  an  outbrealc  of  urban  violence. 
The  present  membership  is  i5(K)  across  the 
country.  Laski  s:Ud.  but  the  Party  has  ordered 
Wm  "not  to  disclose  the  ligures  about  any  one 
lociUltv."' 

He  Is  a  pale  25-ye«r-oid  vrith  thin  brown 
hair  plastered  neatly  on  his  head,  a  pointed 
Lenln-type  beard  at  the  end  of  his  pointed 
face,  and  a  matching  polemical  style  shoot- 
ing out  rapid-fire  bursts  about  "monopoly 
capitalism"  and  "retribution  to  the  ruling 
clafs."  Eston  Simmons,  a  j3-year-old  tawny 
skinned  Negro  with  a  Malcolm  X-style  stub- 
ble on  his  Jaw.  sat  quietly  alongside  Laskl. 

The  unpalnted  wooden  shelves  of  their 
■People's  Voice  Book  Store  and  Reading 
Room"  were  loaded  with  pamphlets  printed 
in  Albania  denouncing  'Khrushchevlte  re- 
visionism" and  giving  the  times  and  wave 
lengths  of  Radio  Peking  English-language 
broadcasts.  The  writings  of  Mao  on  revolu- 
tionary warfare  were  on  .sale  for  one  dollar 
a  copy,  "cheaper  than  you  can  get  it  down- 
town," Laskl  conunented. 

He  said  he  wasn't  worried  by  the  small 
size  of  his  movement  In  this  country.  "You 
measure  power  by  arms."  he  said,  "not  by 
the  number  of  people  who  says  'Aye'." 

Furthermore,  he  siUd.  his  group  was  de- 
termined to  expose  "the  official  Commu- 
nist Party  In  this  country  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Johnson  Administration."  And 
that  seemed  to  be  what  the  fuss  was  all 
about. 

"To  hit  us  is  to  expose  them,"  L/aski  said, 
indicating  that  his  pro-Peking  group  was  out 
to  horrify  the  general  public  so  that  It  could 
attract  restless  militants  away  from  pro-Mos- 
cow Communists  by  making  the  old  Party 
look  hopelessly  stodgy 

A  Negro  taxi  driver  complained  in  disgust 
when  he  saw  the  posters.  '"What  right  do  they 
have  to  come  up  here  and  make  trouble?  I 
hale  people  like  that  Why  do  they  come  to 
Harlem?" 

But  the  Negro  clerk  at  the  dry  cleaner's 
across  the  street  said  he  thought  that  "when 
evervbody's  armed,  everybody's  respectful. 
It's  like  in  the  old-fa-shloned  days  when 
everybody  wore  a  fix  shooter  on  his  belt. 
They  didn't  go  around  calling  you  no  names 
then  because  thercd  be  a  shoot  out.  Power 
and  guns  make  all  the  difference."  Laski 
said  he  was  negotiating  with  Harlem  militant 
groups  for  cooperative  action  but  "some  of 
their  ideas  are  peculiar.  They  don't  under- 
stand It  Isn't  Just  a  nationalist  struggle, 
it's  also  a  class  struggle  against  the  imperi- 
alists." 


A    IV    interviewer    micw    1/**^    m*..*^*^..^    •*• 
suit  at  him,  asking  how  he  expected  to  make 
himself  the  leader  of  the  Negro  revolution 
"since  you're  whltey." 

"I'm  not  whltey,"  Laskl  snapped.  "Whiiey 
Is  monopoly  capitalism.  Whltey  is  imperi- 
alism." 

He  was  carefully  vague  alwut  the  supply 
of  arms,  but  he  said  at  one  point  "we  are 
distributing  arms  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities.  We  can  provide  the  techniques  and 
money  for  securing  arms  and  using  them 
so  the  people  will  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves."  But  the  "people,"  he  conceded, 
would  not  include  aU  Negroes.  "The  Negro 
bourgeoisie  wlH  side  with  the  imperialists." 
NotKxly  asked  about  the  planned  congres- 
sional investigation  into  the  role  of  subver- 
sive groups  In  recent  race  riots  around  the 
country.  But  It  was  clear  that  Laski  would 
be  happy  to  claim  a  significant  part  for 
his  party  so  long  as  he  was  not  pressed  for 
too  many  details. 

Finally  the  press  straggled  out.  and  Laski 
was  left  alone  In  his  book  shop  with  his 
three  party  fimctlonaries  and  his  pamphlets. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Oct.  9. 
1966] 
Pro-Pekinc  Bookshop  in  Harlem  Is  Bombed 
(By  Robert  Carroll ) 
A  barrage   of  firebombs  crashed  into  the 
bookstore-headquarters     of     a     pro-Peking 
Communist    organization    in    Harlem    early 
yesterday,  setting  ablaze  stacks  of  books  and 
pamphlets.     Quick  action  by  a  party  mem- 
ber kept  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  15- 
famlly  tenement  above  the  store. 

Afterward  in  the  littered  quarters,  Michael 
Laski,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.— Marxist-Leninist,  described  the 
bombing  as  a  "direct  response  to  announced 
party  plans  for  meeting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
movement  of  terror  with  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary movement  of  our  own." 

In  recounting  the  bombing,  Laski  said  Earl 
Johnson,  a  party  member  who  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  store,  was  awakened  about 
3:30  A.M.  by  kerosene-filled  bottles  crash- 
ing through  the  store's  display  window. 
saw  three  setting  fires 
Laskl  said  Johnson  found  three  white  men 
In' the  store,  piling  up  books  and  other 
printed  matter  and  setting  them  afire. 
Johnson  was  able  to  slip  out  unnoticed  and 
call  other  party  members.  When  they  ar- 
rived, Laskl  said,  there  were  three  separate 
fires  burning  in  the  building  at  135th  St. 
and  Eighth  Ave. 

Before  police  and  firemen  arrived.  Laski 
said,  another  flrelximb  was  tossed  into  the 
store  from  a  passing  car.  Laski  and  the 
others  managed  to  douse  all  the  blazes,  he 
said.  He  estimated  the  damage  at  between 
$1,500  and  $2,000. 


Release  of  CoMMrrTEE  on  U^."-.^MERIC^N 

Activities 

Representative  Edwin  E.  Willis  (D-La), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  announced  today  that 
he  had  directed  the  Committee  staff  to  un- 
dertake a  preliminary  inquiry  into  organized 
rioting,  burning,  looting  and  other  tragic 
acts  of  violence.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Willis  said,  is  to  determine 
whether  these  acts  of  mass  violence  liave 
been  planned  and  instigated  by  subversive 
elements,  or  to  what  extent,  if  smy.  such 
elements  have  succeeded  in  broadenlrg  and 
prolonging  them  after  they  have  broken  out. 
Mr.  Willis  estimated  that  several  months 
would  pa«  before  the  preliminary  study 
could  be  completed  and  the  restilts  rcport^'d 
to  the  Committee.  He  also  announced  ih:.t 
he  had  appointed  Representative  William 
M.  TxJCK  (D-Va.)  to  oversee  The  general  con- 
duct of  the  preliminary  Inquiry. 


was  studying  only  acts  of  organized  violence 
and  It  wiis  not  undertaking  a  broad-scale  or 
freewheeling  Investigation  into  all  disturb- 
ances or  riots,  not  matter  what  their  origin 
or  cause. 

•Tlie  House  has  given  this  Committee  spe- 
cific Jurisdiction."  the  Chairman  said.  "It 
is  broad  in  some  respects,  limited  in  others. 
We  are  not  going  to  go  beyond  our  authority 
but.  at  the'  same  time,  we  expect  to  fully 
exercise  the  Jurisdiction  given  us  by  the 
House  and  upheld  by  the  courts  on  numerous 
occasions. 

"Our  appropriate  Interest  is  organized  sub- 
version, no  matter  what  form  it  may  take  or 
in  whose  interest  It  is  carried  out.  Our 
records  are  packed  with  examples  of  varied 
forms  of  subversive  operations  v.-hich  threat- 
en our  national  security,  but  I  can  coiiCeive 
of  fe'A-  which  pose  a  greater  threat  than  orga- 
nized, mass  violence  which  is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  destroy  our  national  unity  and  set 
citizen  against  citizen,  and  groups  and 
classes  ofctizens  against  their  government 
on  all  Icvels^local,  state  and  national. 

"There  is  already  public  evidence  that  sub- 
versive elements  are  at  work  in  this  area. 
What  we  want  to  find  out — in  the  national 
interest — is  the  extent,  the  significance,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operations.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have  a 
right— and  a  need— to  know  these  things. 

"Does  this  mean  that  the  Committee  is 
investigating  the  civil  rights  movement? 

"Not  at  all.  My  announcement  makes  it 
ver.y  clear  that  we  are  investigating  only  one 
thing — planned  and  organized  violence  by 
subversive  elements 

"We  have  no  intention  of  investigating  the 
civil  rights  movemeiit  or  the  opinions  or 
positions  of  any  individual  or  organization 
on  the  civil  rights  Issue.  Those  things  are 
none  of  our  business.  I  have  my  own  view 
on  certain  civil  rights  issues.  Other  Com- 
mittee members  have  v.irying  views  and. 
among  the  435  Members  of  the  House,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  views  on  various  as- 
pects of  that  issue.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  however,  has  no  juris- 
diction in  such  matters,  and  It  has  no  in- 
tention of  trying  to  inject  Itself  into  them. 

"If  we  should  learn  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation  that  a  certain  organization 
which  claims  to  fce  a  civil  rights  group  is 
actually  controlled  and  dominated  by  Com- 
munists, carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  In- 
vestigate their  operations.  If  that  should 
develop,  however,  we  will  be  Investigating 
not  a  civil  rights  group,  but  the  activities  of 
a  group  of  Communists  doing  the  work  of 
Moscow  or  Peking,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
attempting  to  mask  their  subversion  under 
the  guise  of  civil  rights. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
investigating  such  a  group  of  indivldu-als  or 
their  organized  oper.iticns  and  the  civil 
rights  movement." 


Humphrey:  "Space  Program  Is  Here  To 
Stay" 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALUORNIA 
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Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasinpr  complexity  of  our  society  as  a 
result  of  tremendous  progress  in  science 
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Pi^rmit  mp  flUn  to  convev  to  vou  the  strong 
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and  technolcmy  has  placed  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  the  political  leadership  of  the 
United  States  It  has  demanded  supe- 
rior Intellectual  abilities  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  then  interpret  that  prog- 
ress, epitoniized  by  the  national  space 
pruKram.  In  terms  slgniftc-ant  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can people 

In  1962.  Vice  President  HrsEFr  H 
Humphrey  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  This  is  the  organization  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  President  on  Gov- 
ernment policy  in  achieving  our  objec- 
tives in  the  exploration  of  space  In 
2  short  vp«irs  throuizh  diligent  study, 
consultations  with  NASA  administrators 
and  responsible  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  through  trips  to  our  space  in- 
stallations acros^s  the  country,  he  ha.s 
developed  an  extraordinary  grasp  and 
understanding  of  an  extremely  compli- 
cated technology  Thus  we  have  :n  both 
President  Johnson,  a  principal  architect 
of  the  National  Space  Act  of  1958  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
nxittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  in  Vice  President  Hi»cphrey. 
leaders  of  the  Nation  who  are  broadly 
knowledgeable  of  the  space  program 

Recently  the  Vice  President  was  in- 
terviewed bv  a  representative  of  the  ma- 
gazine. Technology  Week,  in  which  he 
clearly  demonstrated  the  active  role  he 
Is  playing  :ji  establishing  the  future 
goals  of  the  United  States  in  the  explo- 
ration of  space  I  think,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  benefit  greatly  by 
reading  that  interview,  which  I  now  place 
Into  the  Record 

Hr»<PH»«Y       SP\cx  Procravi  I.s  Hran  To 
Stat 

Vl-»"  Preside:::  HrBERT  H  Humphrxt  aa 
chairman  of  '.ne  NaUanal  AeronauUca  and 
Space  Council  la  Uie  AdixUmswallon'a  top 
apclteaman  on  the  nations  apace  program 
Since  a^fiumlng  the  poet  laat  year,  the  Vlc« 
President  haa  shown  an  Increaalngly  active 
Interest  in  space  affairs 

Through  vislta  to  Cape  Kennedy  and  other 
space  centers,  he  has  made  a  determined  ef- 
f(>r.  W  become  as  closely  acquainted  as  pos- 
sible with  the  objectives,  requirement*  and 
hardware  of  both  the  manned  and  unmanned 
prcjects  if  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration 

An  indication  of  Mr  Humphriy's  thorough 
approach  to  his  Job  aa  NA3C  chairman  Is  the 
fact  that,  although  Technology  Week  re- 
que«:ed  this  Interview  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  his  election,  he  declined 
to  state  his  views  on  the  space  program  for 
the  record  until  he  had  become  more  familiar 
wt'.h  it  His  replies  below  make  It  evident 
that  he  has  now  mastered  many  of  the 
subtleties  of  a  dlflicult  subject 

It  la  significant  that  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
has  it  this  time  choaen  to  state  ita  views 
on  poat-ApoUo  planning  With  the  industry 
concerned  over  the  manuficturlng  decline  In 
the  .Apollo  program,  theire  haa  been  criuclam 
in  Congress  and  In  the  preaa  of  the  lack  of 
White  House  ioUon  on  a  follow-on  pragram 
Mr  HcMPHRiY  makes  It  clear  that  the  -Ad- 
ministration has  plana  for  a  very  active  poat- 
Apol'.o  schedule  and  tliat  the  quesUon  la 
more  one  of  timing 

Q  The  .Administration  haa  been  under 
pressure  to  take  action  now  on  long-leadtlme 
programs  which  will  follow  Project  .\pollo 
What  is  your  position  on  thls^     What  apace 


actlvlUea  snould  we  undertake  alter  the  Ini- 
tial lunax  landing  and  when  ahuuld  theee 
projects  get  under  way? 

A.  With  so  many  other  major  require- 
ments both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  la  dllllcuU 
to  put  a  time  achedule  on  what  cornea  next. 
but  I  would  say  with  confidence  (a)  the 
space  program  will  keep  going  and  the  coun- 
try will  keep  beneflllng  from  It  year  after 
year,  ibi  we  will  not  only  land  on  the  Moon, 
we  will  explore  it.  lo  we  will  go  out  and 
learn  more  about  the  planeU  and  Uie  poaal- 
blUty  of  some  kind  of  life  there,  idi  we  wUl 
expand  our  Earth-orblUng  capability,  both 
manned  and  unmanned;  and  (e|  we  will  de- 
velop spacecraft  somewhat  like  aU-craft.  so 
that  they  can  maneuver,  land  at  airports  and 
be  re-ua«d  I  would  expect  that  this  would 
include  space  reacue  and  in-apace  malnte- 
ance  capability 

Q  Both  the  Saturn  launch  vehicle  and 
Apollo  spacecraft  programs  appear  to  be  go- 
ing extremely  well  Is  tne  US  program  for 
a  manned  lunar  landing  ahead  of  schedule'' 

A  As  I  undersund  It.  we  are  on  achedule 
right  now.  which  means  that  we  should  get 
to  the  Moon  aucceaafully  in  1969  If  every- 
thing goes  well  This  U  In  accord  with  the 
program  which  waa  recommended  in  1961  by 
Vice  Preeldeut  Johnao^  and  announced  by 
Prealdent  Kennedy 

NO   LONA«   l-kAD   JHSTnTYINC    COUPLACINCY 

Q    WUl  we  beat  the  Ruaalana  to  the  Moon? 

A  We  do  not  know  the  detaila  of  their 
acJiedule.  ao  we  cannot  aay  for  sure  who  will 
get  there  first.  1  have  great  confidence,  how- 
ever, and  hence  hope  we  do.  At  the  present 
stage  of  manned  spaceflights,  we  are  a  bit 
ahead  of  the  USSR  in  fiylng  ume  i  3  to  1 1 . 
m  extravehicular  activity,  in  rendezvousing, 
and  m  docking.  These  are  all  experlencee 
which  are  necessary  before  launching  a  trip 
to  the  Moon 

Q    Who.  then,  la  ahead  In  the  apace  race? 

A.  At  this  point  in  time,  we  do  not  have 
a  lead  aulBclent  to  Justify  complacency  on 
our  part  So  far.  we  have  aucceaafully 
launched  more  than  twice  as  many  space- 
crafu  aa  the  Soviets,  we  have  been  more 
successful  although  less  active  in  lunar  and 
Interplanetary  exploration,  we  have  had  more 
than  three  times  aa  much  manned  filght. 
plua  rendezvousing,  docking,  and  space 
maneuvering,  we  have  operational  naviga- 
tion, weather,  and  communications  systems 
while  the  USSR  la  primarily  In  the  develop- 
mental atage  In  such  actlvlUes;  and  we  have 
done  mvich  to  overcome  the  Soviet's  big  pro- 
pulsion lead  They  on  the  other  hand  have 
ahown  a  remarkably  vigorous  space  program 
in  which  they  have  launched  more  weight 
than  we  have  and  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted a  bigger  percentoge  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Q  Do  you  believe  that  future  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  planets  should  l>e  a  coopera- 
tive International  venture  or  should  the  US. 
continue  to  carry  out  a  manned  apace  pro- 
gram separately  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations? 

A  Plrat  of  all.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portant role  international  space  cooperation 
haa  now  and  will  Increasingly  have  in  the 
future  I  believe  It  opena  up  a  wealth  of 
potenUal  for  peace — a  real  opportunity  to 
substitute  technological  cooperation  for  un- 
friendly relatlona  between  natlona.  Second. 
the  Prealdent  haa  already  proposed  coopera- 
tive venturea  in  unmanned  apace  explora- 
tion, and  I  would  thlnJt  that  cooperation  In 
manned  ventures  would  be  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  such  a  policy  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  our  Mercury.  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  programs  all  Include  cooperation  be- 
tween nations,  particularly  aa  regards  track- 
ing facilities  and  other  support  acUvltlee 
The    fact   that    there    la    not   now   a   greater 


degree  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
la  not  due  to  disinterest  on  our  part. 

TREND    IS    TOWARD    MORE    SPENDING 

Q.  Do  you  think  US.  space  budgets  will  go 
up  or  down  during  the  coming  years? 

A.  It  Is  not  possible  to  predict  anything 
definite  as  to  what  the  budget  will  be  In  ,iny 
given  year  Hoviever.  I  believe  the  trend  wU; 
be  upward  Just  as  will  the  trend  of  our  na- 
tional Income  I  am  an  optimist  on  both  I 
do  not  say  the  space  budget  will  go  up  ever> 
year;  It  la  the  over-all  trend  that  counts. 
You' take  It  for  granted  that  the  space  pro- 
gram la  here  to  suy  and  we  can  be  thankful 
for  that 

Q.  What  has  the  total  cost  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  been  so  far? 

A.  From  the  tUne  we  put  our  first  space- 
craft into  orbit  (1958)  to  the  present,  we 
have  spent  about  $30  billion  by  all  agencies 
with  apace  responslbUltles.  This  amounts  to 
about  31  cents  per  week  per  capita.  Thl-  is 
a  sizable  Inveatment  and  we  expect  an  in- 
creasing  return  In  benefits  from  It. 

SPACE    PROGRAM    AIDS    SOCIAL    PROGRESS 

Q  Do  the  large  sums  spent  on  the  sp;.ce 
program  Interfere  with  such  needs  as  medical 
research,  educational  Improvemenu.  and  !>et- 
ter  housing'' 

A  No  On  the  contrary,  the  space  pro- 
gram helps  with  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems through  Its  vital  effect  on  the  gross  na- 
tional produce,  on  employment,  on  the  crea- 
tion of  new  products,  and  on  the 
development  of  systems  for  solving  manv  o! 
our  social  problems.  Also,  the  space  pro- 
gram through  Its  international  cooperation 
elements,  helps  contribute  toward  world 
peace  I  would  say  we  are  in  a  better  p<»s;- 
tlon  to  make  economic,  social,  and  meU;  a: 
progress  with  than  without  the  space 
program. 

Q  Do  we  give  out  enough  Information 
about  our  sp>ace  program? 

A.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
large  amount  of  very  useful  factual  mror- 
matlon  made  available  by  NASA  regarding 
the  agency's  various  launches  NASA  in- 
vites people  from  all  around  the  world  to 
see  the  launches  and  distributes  a  great 
deal  of  information  regarding  all  fuspert* 
of  lU  program.  In  addition,  USIA  does  a 
good  positive  Job  In  keeping  people  Informed 
around  the  world  Our  own  public  Is  very 
comprehensively  Informed  through  televlslun, 
radio,  newspapers  and  magazines  \Uu.3. 
coverage  Is  outstanding  I  am  emphatically 
In  favor  of  making  available  the  facU  about 
our  space  program  up  to  the  point  where 
It  would  not  Interfere  with  national  se- 
curity 

Q  Historically  NASA  grew  from  an  aero- 
nauUc  organization  to  any  agency  which  to- 
day plays  a  role  In  both  aeronautics  ;ind 
space  Might  NASA  someday  be  reorganized 
to  the  point  where  It  would  be  Involved  In 
other  areas  of  advanced  technology,  such  as. 
for  example,  oceanography? 

A.  NASA  has  a  very  large  area  of  respor-.s!- 
blllty.  as  It  spiearheads  the  most  complex 
technological  venture  this  country  has  ever 
undertaken.  The  agency  has  grown  f.ist 
and  has  enough  to  do  without  adding  U'  it 
at  the  present  tUne.  Moreover.  I  expec  a 
continuing  growth  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  both  aeronautics  and  space.  I  c;ui- 
not  predict  whether  NASA  might  dev  te 
some  of  Its  many  skills  and  vast  experif  :.c<; 
to  other  fields,  but  based  on  the  record  ot.e 
would  expect  It  to  do  a  good  Job  If  it  were 
given   such   additional   responsibilities 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  any  possibility  of  a 
merger  between  the  Air  Force  Manned  Orbit- 
ing lAboraUiry  program  and  some  of  NA.'^As 
Earth-orbital  projects  In  the  Apollo  Appli- 
cations Program? 


A.  There  already  exists  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  Air  Force  and  NASA 
m  the  MOL  program,  and  I  expect  It  will 
continue.  However.  I  have  no  reason  to  pre- 
dict an  actual  merger  of  the  MOL  research 
and  development  effort  with  any  of  NASA's 
manned   projects. 


Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr^  1908- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol 
lowing  article  has  just  appeared  in  Vol 
ume  58.  No.  5,  of  the  September  1966,  is 
sue  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association: 

Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  1908- 
"Glve  a  man  what  he  makes." — Old  Negro 
Proverb. 

The  Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr., 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  18th  District 
of  New  York,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  since  1961. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  22 
years,  having  been  first  elected  In  1944,  and 
ranks  39th  In  seniority  In  the  House  of  435. 
Though  an  elected  public  servant,  Mr. 
Powell  might  be  said  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful Negro  la  the  history  of  the  world  because 
of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  funds  his  com- 
mittee controls. 

Always  a  colorful  and  controversial  figure, 
reams  have  been  WTltten  about  him  from  a 
variety  of  points  of  view.  The  purpose  of 
this  tribute  Is  merely  to  direct  attention  to 
certain  of  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
education  which  have  not  been  emphasized 
as  much  as  they  deserve 

Without  doubt  powerful  elements  of  the 
body  politic  would  like  Mr.  Powell  de- 
stroyed. Infiuential  pundits  of  the  press 
vainly  Inveigh  against  him  without  remis- 
sion National  leaders  of  both  races  have 
cried  aloud  that  with  his  ability  Mr.  Powell 
might  be  so  much  greater  If  he  would  be  dif- 
ferent, In  nebulous  and  undefined  ways, 
from  what  he  is. 

It  Is  equally  certain  that  the  masses  of 
Negroes  do  not  want  to  see  Mr.  Powell  de- 
stroyed Whatever  Image  of  him  they  derive 
from  the  detractions  written  about  him,  the 
Image  that  has  most  significance  for  them  Is 
that  of  a  Negro  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  prestigious  positions  In  the  Congress 
whose  loyalty  to  them  and  their  cause  Is  be- 
yond any  question. 

What  Infuriates  his  enemies  most  is  that 
he  remains  beyond  their  reach  because  his 
constituents  of  the  18th  New  York  District 
continue  to  relect  him.  When  a  reporter  re- 
cited to  a  Harlemlte  encountered  at  random 
on  the  street  a  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist's list  of  pleasures  Mr.  Powell  was 
alleged  to  be  enjoying  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense abroad.  Instend  of  recoil  In  horror,  the 
constituent's  comment  was.  "That  cat's  doln' 
aU  right,  alnt  he?" 

When  the  Powell  amendment  to  the  edu- 
cation bin  which  would  have  withheld  ftmds 
from  schools  which  did  not  desegregate  waa 
being  fiercely  debated,  Mr.  Powell  was  de- 
nounced by  citizens  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  respectability  as  going  too  far  and  en- 
dangering the  passage  of  legislation  which 
the  American  people  so  dlrely  needed,  by  his 
obstinacy. 


Yet  the  Powell  amendment,  like  the  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  "Is  become  the 
headstone  of  the  corner."  Both  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  of  1964  and  the  Medicare  Law  of 
1965  provide  that  Federal  funds  thall  be 
withheld  from  educational  and  medical  In- 
stitutions, respectively,  which  practice  dis- 
crimination. This  haa  proved  the  key  provi- 
sion In  secvirlng  compliance  with  the  laws. 
In  the  statutes  as  enacted,  the  wlthlioldlng 
sections  are  not  known  by  Mr.  Powell's 
name.  But,  "What's  In  a  name?  That  which 
we  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet." 

Before  reviewing  some  of  Mr.  Powells 
work  related  to  educational  and  health  areas. 
It  might  be  well  to  cite  evidence  of  highest 
authority  on  his  contributions  to  the  general 
weal. 

Let  us  begin  with  three  letters  to  Mr. 
Powell  which  speak  for  themselves  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  WHrrE  House. 

March  18,  1966. 
Dear  Adam:  The  fifth  anniversary  of  your 
Chairmanship  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  reflects  a  brilliant  record 
of  accomplishment. 

It  represents  the  successful  reporting  to 
the  Congress  of  49  pieces  of  bedrock  legisla- 
latlon.  And  the  passage  of  every  one  ot  these 
bills  attest  to  your  ability  to  get  things  done. 
Even  now,  these  laws  which  you  fo  effec- 
tively guided  through  the  House  are  finding 
abundant  reward  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 
The  poverty  program  is  rapidly  paving  new 
pathways  to  progress  for  those  whom  the 
economic  vitality  of  this  land  had  previously 
by-passed. 

The  education  measures  are  being  trans- 
lated Into  fuller  opportunities  for  all  our  cit- 
izens to  develop  their  God-given  talents  to 
their  fullest  potential. 

Minimum  wage,  long  a  guarantee  of  a  fair 
return  for  an  honest  day's  work,  has  been 
Increased  and  greatly  extended. 

And  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
are  being  met  and  curtailed  by  positive  and 
determined  action. 

Only  with  progressive  leadership  could  so 
much  have  been  accomplished  by  one  Com- 
mittee in  so  short  a  time.  I  speak  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  benefit  from  these 
laws  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  grateful 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  January  30,  1964 
Dear  Adam:  I  am  very  proud  of  the  out- 
standing record  that  you  have  made  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  I  extend  to  you  and  through 
you,    to   the    Members    of    your    Committee. 
particularly  those  who  cooperated  with  you. 
my  hearty  congratulations. 

II  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  you  were 
Chairman  of  your  Committee,  we  woiild 
never  have  had  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  with 
Its  extended  coverage,  enacted  into  law.  The 
88th  Congress  Is  already  a  historical  one 
because  It  has  passed,  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion 1)  the  Higher  Education  Bill  and  2)  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  These  two 
measures  came  out  of  your  Committee  and 
passed  through  Congress  under  your  bril- 
liant and  cotirageous  leadership. 

I  c&nnot  too  strongly,  through  the  use  of 
words,  convey  to  you  the  appreciation  that  I 
have  for  your  ability,  yotir  progressive  out- 
look, your  courage,  and  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership that  you  have  given  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  our  country  since  you  have 
been  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


Permit  me  also  to  convey  to  you  the  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  and  the  deep  respect  I 
have  for  you. 

I  am  always  happy  when  there  is  a  Bill  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  that  has  come  out  of 
your  Committee  becauie  I  know  that,  under 
your  leadership,  its  chances  of  passage  are 
excellent,  even  when  it  receives  the  'blind 
opposition"   of   the   opposite  Party. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

October  5,  1964. 
De.\r  Adam:  Although  I  know  you  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  vour  wonderful  lead- 
ership m  handling  the  NDEA  bill  through 
conference,  nevertheless  I  want  to  put  it 
down  in  pnnt.  In  all  my  20  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  never  seen  a  chairman  of  a 
conference  committee  do  as  effective  a  Job 
as  you  did  in  h.-tndling  the  NDEA  bill 
through  conference.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
problems  that  existed  for  you  among  the 
House  conferees  and  the  way  you  handled 
the  problems  made  me  only  that  much  more 
an  admirer  of  your  generalship. 

Also.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  wonderful  help  that  Charles 
Lee  and  Jack  Forsythe,  my  staff  assistants. 
received  from  your  very  able  asslEtant.  Dr. 
Deborah  Wolfe  She  Is  a  very  able  and  re- 
markable person  and  you  certainly  are  for- 
tunate to  have  her  as  your  assistant. 

Also,  I  know  how  busy  you  are.  neverthe- 
less I  hope  that  early  In  the  next  session  I 
mav  have  the  pleasure  of  having  ycu  as  my 
gue'st  for  lunch  some  noon  In  the  Senate 
Restaurant.  Although  our  food  isn't  as  good 
as  you  have  over  on  the  House  side.  I  will  try 
to  get  a  special  meal  for  you  that  day  because 
you  sure  deserve  It. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 
Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  Powell  is  a  complex  and  sensitive  man. 
There  will  be  no  speculation  here  on,  "What 
makes  Sammy  run."  It  requires  little  in- 
sight, however,  to  recognize  that  the  huge 
"P"  burned  into  his  paternal  slave  grand- 
father's back  and  the  ancestry  apparent  in 
his  handsome  visage  have  not  made  him 
idealize  our  white  brothers.  But  his  is  not 
an  attitude  of  vengeance  for  ancient  wrongs. 
Rather  a  realistic  appreciation  of  his  assets 
and  a  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  Homo 
sapiens  ct  sanguinis  seem  to  have  brought 
him  to  a  transcendent  humanism  which 
alone  can  afford  real  fulfillment  to  any  man. 
The  memory  of  the  historic  evils  and  the 
snubs  of  early  life  extending  into  his  first 
vears  In  the  Congresfi  lingers  on.  neverthe- 
iess.  but  seems  only  to  color  a  natural  zest 
for  combat. 

Those  who  deplore  the  American  Negro's 
emphasis  on  the  wrongs  of  slavery  and  sub- 
sequent repressions  and  urge  that  he  con- 
centrate upon  the  present  and  future,  forpet 
that  a  victorious  or  dominant  group  is  usually 
blind  to  the  feeling  of  the  other  side.  It  Is 
the  South  which  keeps  alive  the  memories 
of  the  Civil  War  because  the  South  lost. 
Most  Americans  are  but  vaguely  aware  that 
we  had  a  war  with  Mexico,  but  m  1966  Mex- 
icans recall  quite  thoroughly  the  details  of 
the  invasions  of  United  States  troops  in  1847. 
Though  it  has  been  more  than  200  years  since 
In  1759  Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm  in  a  15 
minute  battle  at  Quebec,  securing  Canada  for 
the  British,  the  French  never  accepted  the 
victory  as  decisive.  Thus  today  much  of 
eastern  Canada  Identifies  with  French  Cul- 
ture. In  the  Identical  "Changing  of  the 
Guard"  ceremonies  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec, 
the  troops  wear  the  same  resplendent  uni- 
forms, but  In  Ottawa  the  orders  are  given  In 
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BBgUsh  whi>  at  Queb«c  Ifety  are  given  In 
French  and  poliucally  (IgBltattlt  aentlmftnt 
for  the  separate  French  Canadian  state  con- 
tinue* t<j  survive. 

Why  then  should  there  be  any  wonder  that 
the  American  Negro  today  Is  as  keenly  mind- 
ful of  historic  wrongs  suffered  as  of  the  fact 
that  he  Is  of  the  oldest  American  stock  whose 
unheralded  contributions  to  the  buildings  of 
our  sreat  nation  have  not  found  their  way 
Into  the  history  texU'  But  Adam  Powbj.  Is 
now  exerting  effective  pressure  which  prom- 
ises to  bear  fruit  in  the  Immediate  future  to 
see  that  they  get  there  Is  it  not  reasonable 
that  the  Committee  of  the  branch  of  the 
Le^slature  comp<:>8ed  of  representatives  of  all 
the  people  which  is  responsible  for  education 
should  be  concerned  that  the  children  of  all 
Americans  are  taught  the  truth  about  them- 
selves, their  backgrounds  and  their  respective 
ancestors'  contributions  to  the  building  of 
our  country''  Mr  Powxll's  Insistence  that 
the  U  S  Office  of  Education  use  Its  full  powers 
to  correct  the  distorted  and  false  Image  of 
the  Negro  which  history  texts  have  been  giv- 
ing all  children  In  the  United  States  la  to  be 
moet  vigorously  applauded 

Mr  Powrx-Ls  Interest  in  matters  related 
to  medicine  Is  nat  of  recent  origin  During 
hLs  e^rly  years  in  Congress  he  said  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Preedmen's  Hospital  that  the  insti- 
tution did  not  receive  anything  like  the 
money  and  support  to  which  it  was  entitled. 
as  Congressmm  Oscar  De  Priest  had  said  be- 
fore him  Mr  Powell  has  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  his  Committee  had  cleared 
the  $30,000,000  needed  for  the  new  Howard 
University  hospital  shortly  to  replace  Freed- 
men's.  When  the  new  hospital  is  built  his 
name  should  be  properly  embUzoned  in  It 
along  with  those  of  other  distinguished  legls- 
lausrs  who  have  suppwrted  this  vital  project. 

Mr  PowrLLs  efforts  in  relation  to  enforce- 
ment of  nondiscrimination  in  respect  to  hos- 
pitals built  with  Hill-Burton  funds  hav?  been 
highly  significant  The  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act.  It  will  be  recalled,  had  a 
"separate  but  equal"  non-dlscnmlnatlon 
claiise  which  In  effect  vitiated  the  intent  of 
the  law  to  make  modem  hospital  faculties 
available  for  everyone  To  remedy  the  situa- 
tion long  and  tedious  struggle  through  the 
courts  was  necessary  Most  of  this  has  been 
reported  step  by  step  In  this  Jownal  as  the 
developments  occurred  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  of  the  cases  was  that 
of  Bell  et  al  versus  the  Grady  Memorial  Hos- 
pital et  al  which  pried  open  hitherto  clewed 
doors  in  Atlanta  iv  this  Journal  v.  M.  pp 
431  628.  1962.  v  55.  p.  58.  19631.  D"  Roy 
Bell  of  Atlanta,  a  Howard  University  Jent&l 
graduate  and  the  principal  plaintiff  In  the 
case  hx3  widely  acknowledged  the  helpful- 
ness of  Mr  Powell  In  securing  basic  infor- 
mation essential  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Cise  Sometimes  an  average  citizen  may  find 
it  difficult  to  secure  data  from  a  Federal  De- 
pirtment  when  It  is  apparent  that  those  dat» 
are  wanted  for  purposes  of  litlg.iUon.  but  It 
makes  a  difference  when  the  inform ition  is 
requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  handling  the  budget  of 
that  Department.  Long  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  with  Its  cotnpUauce  requirements 
bocime  law.  Mr  Powkll  aided  m  numerous 
Instances  in  getting  information  necessary 
for  the  successful  pr':>e«:utlon  of  efforts  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  hofpitil  and  edu- 
cation areis 

In  May  of  1963  the  Seventh  Imhotep  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Hospital  Integration 
w.»»  held  in  Atlanta.  OeorgU.  under  the  Joint 
auspices  of  the  Natlon.il  Medical  Association, 
the  SAACP  and  the  National  Urban 
Leajfue  The  time  was  one  of  some  tenalon 
The  civil  rights  movement  was  on  the  up- 
swn?  Plana  for  the  epochal  "March  on 
Wishlngton"  held  In  August  of  th.it  year 
wfre  well  advanced  Some  demonstrations 
had  occurred  In  Atlanta  and  while  the  Im- 


hotep Conference  was  in  progress  some  were 
held  m  front  of  the  City  Hall  It  was  not  a 
time  for  the  timid. 

All  six  of  the  Negro  Congressmen  were  in- 
vited to  this  Conference  to  lend  what  aid  they 
could  on  this  national  problem  Only  Mr. 
PowBLL  found  It  possible  to  accept  Others 
could  not  attend  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control.  At  this  Conference  Mr 
PowEUL  declared  that  he  was  for  "Medicare" 
but  that  he  would  not  be  for  it  unless  legis- 
lation would  provide  that  hospital  facilities 
be  available  to  all  citizens  on  an  equal  basis.' 
All  this  has  now  come  to  pass. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  present  at  this  At- 
lanta Imhotep  Conference  with  Mr  Powkll. 
was  the  Hon.  John  D  Dingle,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  15th  District  of  Michigan 
His  address.  "Equal  Justice  In  Health  Care 
Vital  for  our  Nation"  was  equally  forthright 
In  na  declarations.'  Both  of  these  men  carry 
on  as  distinguished  sons  of  distinguished 
fathers 

When  the  National  Medical  Association 
launched  Its  Talent  Recruitment  Program  in 
1964.'  Mr.  Powell  Immediately  sensed  Its  im- 
portance and  readily  consented  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  35  eminent  citizens  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  the  Talent  Re- 
crultn\ent  Council  of  the  N  MA.* 

Lately  there  has  been  much  consternation 
among  both  whites  and  Negroes  about  Mr. 
PowTLL'8  Identification  with  the  "black  f>ow- 
er"  concept  Since  Mr  Powell  has  Issued  his 
own  position  paper  on  the  subject,  no  criti- 
que Is  needed  here  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  this  connection  Is 
the  fury,  based  largely  on  fear,  which  the 
slogan  has  produced  in  the  white  population. 

The  rlou  In  Watts,  Cleveland.  Chicago.  At- 
lanta. Philadelphia  and  Rochester  have  been 
exploited  by  some  groups  as  symbolic  of  what 
"black  power"  means.  There  is  a  direct  par- 
allel between  the  white  reaction  to  this  and 
the  slave  Insurrection  panic  which  reached 
Its  peak  In  the  middle  ISSO's. 

The  white  position  was  much  stronger 
then  than  today.  In  the  ISSO's  the  Negro 
had  no  legal  protection  and  the  Northern 
antl -slavery  tracts  flooding  the  South  had 
the  same  Irritant  effect  as  the  present  civil 
rights  laws  before  they  were  enacted.  Hence 
there  was  a  deluge  of  antl-^egro  literature 
and  undocumented  repressive  measures 
which  can  never  be  fully  known. 

Today,  however,  the  statutes  ensuring 
"equal  Justice  under  law"  are  all  on  the 
books,  the  problems  of  the  Negro  are  no 
longer  centered  In  the  South,  no  coalition  of 
States  contemplates  secession,  and,  as  the 
structure  of  the  modern  urban  community 
comes  more  and  more  to  imitate  that  of  the 
human  body,  our  sprawling  urban  complexes 
present  too  many  vulnerable  vital  parts  where 
a  little  damage  can  paralyze  the  whole  In 
short,  the  ghettos  can  be  neither  squashed 
nor  Ignored. 

Moreover,  all  America  Is  now  aware  of  the 
motivation  for  hostility  which  persecution 
and  a  debased  self-image  can  impart. 
Shakespeare  stated  the  case  through  words 
of  Shylock  and  Richard  in. 

Of  reaction  to  persecution,  he  has 

Shylock  say 

'And  what's  bis  reason''  I  am  a  Jew  Hath 
not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands. 
organs,       dimensions.      senses.      affections. 


>  PowTLL.  A  C.  Ja.  Hospital  Integration 
and  Job  Opportunlty-Equatltv-Ooals  for 
1963       JNMA..    V        55,    pp     338-341.    1963. 

'DtNCCLL.  J  D.  Equal  Justice  In  Health 
Care  VIUl  for  0\ir  NaUon.  JNMA.  v.  66. 
pp    341-343.  1963 

•  Cobs.  W  M  The  Pursuit  of  Excellence- 
Project  Arcturus.  JJIJ4-A.,  v.  56.  pp.  432- 
441,  1964. 

•  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Council  on  Talent  Recruitment  JUM.A  .  v. 
57.  pp.  338-339.  1969. 


passions?  fed  with  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a 
Christian  Is?  If  you  prick  us.  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh") 
If  you  prison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  If  you 
wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  If  we  are 
like  you  In  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in 
that  .  .  .  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will 
ejtecute;  and  It  shall  go  bad  but  I  will  better 
the  Instruction." 

And  as  to  the  product  of  low  self-image 

Richard  says: 

"I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want 
love's  majesty  to  strut  before  a  wanton 
ambling  nymph:— I.  that  am  curtailed  o! 
this  fair  proportion.  Cheated  of  feature  by 
dissembling  nature.  Deformed  unfinished, 
sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing 
world,  scarce  half  made  up.  And  that  so 
lamely  and  unfashionable  that  dogs  bark  at 
me  as  I  halt  by  them, — Why  I,  In  this  week 
piping  time  of  peace  have  no  delight  to  pass 
away  the  time,  unless  to  see  my  shadow  In  the 
sun,  and  descant  on  mine  own  deformity 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover 
to  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days.  I 
am  determined  to  prove  a  villain,  and  hate 
the  Idle  pleasures  of  these  days.  Plots  I 
have  laid.  Inductions  dangerous.  .  .  .  Dive, 
thoughts,  down  to  my  soul!" 

Thus  on  the  present  scene  there  Is  the  feai 
that  the  Negro  might  seek  to  "better  the 
Instruction"  and  lay  "plots"  and  "Inductloris 
dangerous."  When  In  this  milieu  a  Negro 
talks  of  power  who  has  lenrned  the  hard  wav 
that  power  Is  what  counts,  and  when  this 
Negro  actually  has  power.  It  Is  redoubled, 
and  there  arises  among  his  enemies  a  desire 
to  cut  him  down  of  a  ferocity  comparable  to 
that  with  which  the  Romans  annihilated 
Sj>artacus. 

But  perhaps  the  majority  subconsciously 
may  turn  Its  anger  Inward  on  Itself.  If 
something  had  been  done  earlier,  this  cry 
that  power  is  the  only  answer  might  not 
have  arisen  This  writer  remembers  that 
when  the  first  Imhotep  National  Conference 
on  Hospital  Integration  was  held  in  March 
1957,  It  had  difficulty  In  finding  a  roof,  even 
though  Imhotep  means.  "He  Who  Cometh 
In  Peace,"  and  the  Conference  was  sponsored 
by  such  respected  and  established  orga- 
nizations as  the  N  A  A  C.P.  the  National 
Medical  Association  and  the  Medlco-Chlrur- 
glcal  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  not  be  made 
available,  nor  could  the  meetings  be  held 
at  Howard  University  In  the  traditional 
manner,  one  of  the  older  Washington 
churches  opened  Its  doors  and  the  Conference 
was  held  at  the  15th  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  sponsors  had  no  power  to 
secure  the  other  places. 

Chairman  Powell  did  have  power,  how- 
ever, and  in  September  19fi6  at  his  Invitation, 
a  meeting  of  159  Negroes  Interested  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  goals  of  "black  piower"  was 
held  In  the  Rayburn  Office  Building  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

As  long  as  there  are  Governors  like  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama,  who  defy  Federal  law,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  need  for  excitement 
about  Mr  Powell.  He  has  demonstrated  Ins 
allegiance  to  the  President's  program  for  the 
Great  Society  and  he  Incites  no  one  to  vio- 
late the  law. 

May  we  remember  that  power  is  no  end 
in  Itself  Plato's  dictum  that  all  power 
comipta  Is  as  true  as  ever  today.  Our  com- 
mon goal  must  be  the  Great  Society  which 
can  Indeed  become  a  reality. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  about  Mr.  Poweu. 
suggest  the  famous  reply  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  the  complaint  that  General  Grant 
drank  whiskey — "Name  his  brand  and  I'll 
send  a  case  to  my  other  generals." 

In  these  days  of  great  trial  and  transition 
no   man   is   all-wtse.     President   Lyndon  B. 


Johnson  openly  seeks  all  the  helpful  Informa- 
uon  he  can  get  before  making  the  decisions 
[hat  are  his  great  responsibility.  Mr.  Powell 
has  moved  Into  a  new  dimension  of  national 
responsibility  and  perspective  In  his  present 
post  He  needs  your  help  too.  The  coales- 
cence of  events  has  placed  him  on  a  flood 
tide  of  opportunity  which  may  be  rode  to 
rood  fortune  for  all  Amerlcuns  and  the  world. 
Let  us  remember   him   In  our  prayers. 

WUilam  De  Witt  Hyde  has  expressed  the 
spirit  In  which  we  should  work  In  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

"Lord    of    creation,    we    give    Tliee    thanks; 
That  this  Thy  world  is  incomplete: 
That  battle  calls  our  marshalled  ranks. 
That  work  awaits  oar  hands  and  feet. 

That  Thou   hast   not   yet   finished   man, 
That  we  are  In  the  making  still. 
As  friends  who  share   the  maker's  plan, 
.\s  sons  who   know   the  Father's  will. 

Since  what  we  choose  Is  what  we  are, 
had  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be. 
The  goal  may  ever  slilne  afar; 
But    the    will    to    win    It    makes    us    free." 
W.  MoNTAcri  Cobb,  M.D. 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1966 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Vice  Pre.sldent  Humphret's 
speech  before  the  New  York  Democratic 
State  Convention  in  Buffalo  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Vice  President  calls  for  Ne'w  York 
State  leadership  in  creative  federalism — 
effective  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  in.sert  into  the  Record  the 
Vice  Presidents   speech   for  all  of   my 
colleagues  to  read  in  its  entirety: 
Rem.\rks   or   Vict    President   Hubert  Hum- 
phrey,    Democratic     St.^te     Convention, 
BrrFALO,  N.Y..  Septemder  8.  1966 
My  fellow  Democrats,  happy  days  are  here 
i?ain     Victory    Is    In    the    air — victory    this 
November,  victory  in  New  York  state,  victory 
for  the  Democratic  party. 

Our  opposition  will  never  understand  the 

Democratic  party      Our  party  Is — to  the  tin- 

pracUced  eyes  of   old   Republican   Tories — a 

mysterious   contraption    that   usually   seems 

to  be  moving  In  a  thousand  directions. 

What  they  don't  know  Is  what  hurts  them. 

For  all  that  movement   in  the  Democratic 

party  Is  caused  by  the  Interna!  combustion  of 

creative  ferment  of  lde;i«.  of  p>eople  vigorously 

committed   to   the   proposition   that   change 

and  social  progress  are  not  only  to  be  desired; 

they  are  necessities  of  20th  century  America. 

The  challenge  to  the  Democratic  party  of 

New  York  Is  clear  and  compelling. 

It  Is  to  see  to  It  that  this  Empire  State 
regains  the  role  of  national  leadership  which 
It  rightfully  has  held  in  the  past — and  that 
It  does  so  by  moving  forward  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future  while  restoring  the 
human  values  of  the  past. 

This  state  of  New  York  Is  more  richly  en- 
dowed than  most  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  as  well. 

It  Is  endowed  with  abundant  material  re- 
sources. But  far  more  Important.  It  1b  en- 
dowed   with    rich    human    resources.      New 


York,  throughout  Its  history,  has  held  its  po- 
sition of  leadership  because  of  Its  enterprise 
and  its  talented  and  imaginative  people — 
the  builders  of  railroads  and  canals  .  .  .  the 
immigrants  lifting  themselves  upward  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  .  .  .  the  founders  of  reli- 
gious, educational  and  cultural  institutions 
.  .  .  yes,  and  Its  political  leaders. 

Now,  again,  the  times  call  for  enterprise, 
for  talent,  for  Imagination — and  above  all, 
for  progressive  political  leadership. 

The  way  Is  open  today  for  New  York  to  be- 
come a  principal  partner  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety— the  Initiator  and  the  Innovator,  the 
trail-blazer  for  the  rest  of  our  nation. 

New  York  state  can  be  the  showcase  In  our 
country  of  creative  federalism.  Creative  fed- 
eralism means  effective  and  timely  coopera- 
tion between  all  levels  of  government. 
It  means  better  state  and  local  government. 
It  means  generous  federal  aid  where  It  Is 
needed  and  effective  local  administration 
when  It  is  required. 

Creative  federalism  means  programs,  pol- 
icies, and  projects  locally  inspired,  locally  de- 
veloped, locally  administered — but  with  a 
broader  design  that  Includes  state  and  re- 
gional development,  backed  and  supported 
by  federal  assistance  and  resources. 

Creative  federalism  means  modernizing 
government,  strengthening  the  economy- — at 
all  levels — and  doing  It  in  terms  of  modern 
needs  and  future  requirements. 

New  York  has  in  the  past  given  this  nation 
great  leadership. 

It  has  been  a  laboratory  of  social  experi- 
mentation. 

You  have  dared  to  try  not  only  new  con- 
cepts of  government,  but  new  Ideas  for  better 
living. 

But  the  flood  tide  of  change  has  over- 
whelmed many  of  the  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions designed  for  another  day. 

Revolutions  in  science  and  technology  have 
been  Joined  by  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions among  our  own  people. 

There  is  a  human  revolution  underway. 
The  tensions  and  pressures  In  our  urban 
centers  are  Its  symptoms. 

Poverty  that  was  hidden  In  the  hlUs  and 

the  rural  areas  of  a  half  century  ago  has  now 

accumulated  and  concentrated  In  our  cities. 

Racial   prejudice   long   endured    in   shame 

and  pain  now  stands  exposed  before  us. 

Poverty  Is  not  Just  the  problem  of  the  poor; 
It  la  the  cancer  of  America. 

The  slum  Is  not  merely  the  problem  of  the 
cities;  it  is  the  rot  of  a  nation. 

Transportation  and  traffic  congestion  are 
no  longer  Just  the  worry  of  the  police  de- 
partment and  the  city  fathers,  but  the  costly 
clot  in  the  arteries  of  our  national  economy. 
Pollution  of  water  and  air — only  a  few 
years  ago  a  subject  of  academic  discussion — 
is  now  a  threat  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  entire  people. 

These  and  many  other  problems  are  the 
tragic  Inheritance  of  failure  and  delay  by 
public  authority  and  private  enterprise. 

Our  system  of  democratic  government  and 
our  free,  competitive  economy  are  challenged 
as  never  before. 

The  times  call  for  boldness,  for  experi- 
mentation— yes,  for  daring  at  every  level  of 
government  and  in  the  private  economy. 

The  answer  to  ovtr  ills  is  not  just  more 
help  from  Washington,  but  self-help. 

We  need  a  renaissance  of  state  government, 
a  revltallzatlon  of  local  government  and  pri- 
vate initiative. 

No,  creative  federalism  does  not  mean  a 
strong,  powerful  federal  government — aid- 
ing, comforting,  propping  up  weak,  obsolete, 
ineffective  state  and  local  government. 

Modern  American  government  requires  a 
partnership  of  efforts — with  each  i>artner 
fulfilling  his  own  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Federal  aid,  to  be  effective,  must  be  man- 
aged and  used  In  a  political  and  ooclal  en- 
vironment that  Is  conducive  to  action  and 
results,  and  not  to  procrastination. 


The  truth  is  that  most  of  our  local  and 
state  governments  are  the  victims  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  law  designed  for  a  pe- 
riod long  past  and  for  a  social  and  economic 
structure  that  has  little  relationship  to  the 
present. 

Now  the  people  of  New  York  have  the 
chance  lor  a  new  constitution  which  can  pro- 
vide the  framework  needed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  next  generation. 

You  have  the  chance,  through  reapportion- 
ment, for  full  and  fair  representation. 

But  what  is  more,  the  people  of  New  York 
have  the  chance  for  political  leadership  able 
to  put  creative  federalism  to  work,  every  day 
In  every  part  of  their  state. 

In  Washington  you  are  represented  by 
liberal,  progressive  Congressmen.  We  need 
more  Democrats  In  the  New  York  state  dele- 
gation. 

You  are  represented,  too,  by  a  United 
States  Senator — the  honored  son  of  a  great 
family — the  devoted  and  trusted  brother 
of  our  late  beloved  President — a  gifted  and 
talented  public  servant,  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy, 

Now  the  people  of  New  York  have  the 
chance  for  new  leadership  In  Albany — lead- 
ership by  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of  New  York  .  .  . 
a  man  who  possesses  the  qualities  of  In- 
tegrity and  vision,  of  compassion  and  ac- 
tivism so  needed  to  make  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  a  positive  human  revo- 
lution ...  I  mean  leadership  by  Prank 
O'Connor,  the  next  Governor  of  the  State 
of    New    York. 

Tlie  people  of  New  York,  before  this  cam- 
paign is  over,  will  recognize  In  F^ank  O'Con- 
nor what  the  people  of  New  York  City  have 
already  seen — that  Prank  O'Connor  is  a 
liberal:  he  Is  a  progressive;  he  Is  a  man  u'ho 
wants  to  help  those  who  need  help;  he  Is  a 
man  whose  whole  record  in  public  life  dem- 
onstrates  that   he   means   what   he  says, 

Tlie  Biole  says:  "If  the  trumpet  give  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
to  the  battle." 

Let  there  be  no  uncertain  sound.  Let  the 
call  be  clear  and  loud. 

I  ask  that  you  make  this  campaign  a  uni- 
fied, all-out  effort  to  restore  Democratic 
leadership  In  Albany.  I  ask  you  to  campaign, 
In  unity,  not  only  for  the  next  governor  of 
this  state,  but  for  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket. 

I  ask  you  to  return  to  Washington  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  who  have  helped 
£0  much  to  mould  the  historic  programs  of 
t.he  past  five  years.  I  ask  you  to  win  new 
Democratic  seats  in  the  Congress. 

"Let  us  begin,"  was  the  challenge  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy. 

"Let  us  continue,"  was  the  charge  to  a 
grlef-strtcken  nation  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

We  did  begin.  We  moved  this  country 
forward  out   of   the   doldrums. 

And  we  have  continued.  We  have  broken 
through  with  new  ideas  ...  we  have  broken 
through  with  new  laws  and  programs  ...  we 
have  broken  through  with  a  depth  of  com- 
mitment that  could  not  have  been  imagined 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Yes.  we  have  made  an  all-out  national 
commitment  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. In  the  past  three  years  we  have  more 
than  doubled  otir  federal  Investments  in 
education. 

Yes.  we  have  broken  down  old  barriers  of 
racial  discrimination  and  injustice. 

Yee.  we  have  set  to  work  to  solve  the  enor- 
moiis  problems  of  our  growing  and  sprawling 
metropolitan  areas.  We  have  created  a  new 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  We  are  mobilizing  our  re- 
sources, our  best  minds,  the  moet  advanced 
techniques  to  the  task  of  finding  Integrated, 
systematic  solutions  to  the  encrusted  prob- 
lems of  metropolis. 
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Yea    we  ti»ve  worked  toward  cradlc*tlon  of 

tbe  poverty  Ui*l  take*  so  high  a  UjH  on  Ihows 
»ffllct««l  by  u  aud  of  vh,o*e  who  mu»t  carry 
Its  border. 

Yee.  we  have  u-aiiafijrmeU  a  cold  aad  hcart- 
leea  immlgraU^n  p.jncy  Into  one  that  L»  juat. 
txiunaoe  and  pco^jreaBlve 

Yea.  we  have  seen  '.o  the  adequate  hoepltal 
»nd  medical  care  of  our  fathers  and  im.thers. 
we  have  reeulved  to  defeat  Uinesa  ai.d  disease 
wtlch  bring  ioea  t.:-  our  ecunwmy  which 
bring  pain  to  ->ur  farniaoe  In  the  past  three 
yoars  we  have  more  '.haii  doubled  ..ur  f«jderal 
Inveeunents  m  health 

Yea  we  have  .►lelped  create  an  economy  of 
growth  and  jvus'.lce--an  economy  of  more 
joba.  higher  salarlea  and  wagea.  greater  In- 
taatment  and  profit  an  economy  able  to 

■u»ia:n  our  responslbiUUea  both  to  our  own 
people  and  to  peace  and  security  In  the 
world 

We  have  had  rive  years  of  action,  of  growth, 
of  change    of  social  pnjgress 

We  began  We  continued  And  we  have 
done  we'i^ 


But  we  are  a  peop.e,  we  are  a  party  never 
saUafi«d  .  .  .  reslleas  in  our  search  fur  the  ful- 
fllUnent  of  America  s  promise 

Now  we  must  march  on  We  have  the 
meana — tbeae  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Ours  la 
the  rlcheal  and  moat  powerful  society  ever 
created  on  earth.  There  la  only  the  question 
of  our  will  of  our  determination  to  wage 

our  peaceful  revolution  for  the  many,   even 
though  the  few  may  b«  aatlafled  today 

Ufe  In  our  ciUea  can  be  more  than  steam- 
ing   asphalt    and    crowded     lenemenu 
more  than  filthy  air  and  polluted  water 
more  than  clogged  highways  and   congested 
streets  more  than  bursting  schoolroomfl 

and  underpaid  teachers  more  than  vio- 

lence   and    hopeleaaneaa   and    dlacrlmlnatlon 
and  hale  and  deapalr  more  than  tem- 

porary material  aaUaX action 

The  way  lies  open  to  build  a  society  in 
which  the  human  values,  above  aU.  count 
uppermost 

The  way  Ilea  open  to  cities  filled  with  green 
and  open  space  .  .  to  tranaporiatlon  that  Is 
sale,  comfortable,  rapid  to  nelghborhooda 

once  more  filled  with  neighbors         to  schools 


and  universities  that  truly  CAre  about  the 
future    of    our    children  to    rural    ureas, 

towns.  ciUes  suburbs  whert"  people— because 
they  are  cliuens.  because  they  are  people- 
can  live  together  In  harmony  and  coopera- 
Uon,  no  matter  what  their  age,  the  color  of 
their  skin,  their  religion,  or  their  last  name 

.Some  21  years  ago  a  great  American  Presi- 
dent a  former  Goveri-.or  of  New  York 
a  man  who  was  true  to  his  party,  his  consci- 
ence and  his  country,  sat  at  his  desk  ;.-, 
Warm  Springs,  Georgia  to  write  an  address 
he  was  never  to  deliver  Tliat  address  was 
to  have  been  given  at  a  Jefferson  Day  dinner 
in  ly45 

Frinklln  Roosevelt  wrote  then,  on  the  un- 
finished page,  the  words  that  serve  as  our 
challenge  today 

The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow," Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote,  "will  be 
our  doubts  of  today  Let  ua  move  forward 
with  strong  and  active  faith.  ' 

Let  us  then  — as  Democrats,  as  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  liberalism  and  social 
progress — move  fora'ard,  with  strong  and  ac- 
tive faith,  to  the  victory  that  can  be  ours 


SENATE 

TuEsnw.  OcrotiER  11,  VM'^ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon  Daniel 
K    INOUYE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  oX 

Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  BrowTi 
Harris,  DJJ .  ottered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  all  men.  Thou 
hast  tauKht  us  that  ui  quietness  and  in 
confldence  shall  be  our  strent<th  In 
the  midst  of  these  feverish  days  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  breathe  through  the 
heaus  of  our  desire  Thy  coolness  and 
Thy  balm 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress  and  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  Thy  peace 

Strengthen  us  with  Thy  might  that  the 
anxious  pressures  of  these  days  may  not 
break  our  .spirits  and  that  no  denials  of 
human  freedom  now  loose  m  the  world 
may  Intimidate  our  souls 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  stirrings  of  dis- 
content within  us  with  things  as  they 
are--for  visions  of  a  glory  still  to  trans- 
figure the  earth,  for  the  hop*  of  broth- 
erhood and  justice  and  abiding  peace 

Make  real  to  us  the  kingdom  within 
whose  radiant  realities  are  Its  faith,  its 
Ideals,  Its  vtsions  of  beauty,  and  Its  as- 
pirations that  lay  hold  of  God  and  good- 
ness 

We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
Is  the  fairest  among  10,000  and  the  One 
altogether  lovely      Amen 


from    Uie   State   of   Hawaii,    to    perform    the 
dutlea  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

CAai.    HATDtN. 

Presidrnt  pro  tempore 

Mr  LNOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  .\cting  President  pro  tempore. 


TlIE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield .  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
October  10,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U  8    S«N»T«, 
P»18IDEI«T  P«0  TEMI^:i»C 

W aih. in y: on.  D  C     October  11    1966 
To  t\e  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  3enat«. 
I  appoint  Hon    DANrci.  K    Inouti.  a  Senator 


MESi>AGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL  OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  In  w  nting  from  the  Pre.sldent 
of  the  UnlU-d  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr    Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  Joint  resolution: 

On    October   8.    1966 
S   196    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Georges 
Fraiae; 

S.  373.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Dr     M 
Ubleta: 

S.  2296  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Rublno:  and 

S  2393    An   act   to   provide    for   additional 
poBlttons  In  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes 
On  October  10,  1966 

3  1356  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  civil 
actions  In  Federal  district  courts  without  re- 
gard to  the  IIO.OOO  limitation,  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

S  1466  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dorothy 
Eyre 

3  3070  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  term* 
of  the  US  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City; 

S  2091  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
U  VlUegomez, 

a  3M0  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
by  the  United  SUlea  and  Mexico  of  an  Inter- 
national flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana 
River  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  February  3  1944,  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes,   and 


S.J  Res  197  Joint  reaolutlon  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter 
Into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods  i,.; 
exceeding  thirty  years,  and  for  other  pur. 
jxisea. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED- 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  NOMINATIO.N 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  Slates 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  David  K 
Burkhart,  U)  be  ixjstmaster  at  Del  Mar 
Calif  :  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 

<  For  nominations  this  day  received,  set 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSK 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Ktire- 
sentatives,  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s,  announced  that  the  Hm;.-^ 
had  pa,s;sed  the  bill  'S  3488  >  to  gran;  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  the  States  of  Vi:- 
giiua  and  Maryland  and  the  Distnc:  of 
Columbia  to  amend  the  Washlni:tor. 
metropolitan  area  transit  regulatior, 
compact  to  establish  an  organization  em- 
powered to  provide  transit  facilitic;  u 
the  National  Capital  region,  and  for  oihe- 
purposes,  and  to  enact  said  amendmer.' 
for  the  Dl.slrict  of  Cohmibia,  ^v:t^ 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  t.^' 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  .signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  Pre.sldent  pro  tem- 
pore: 

3  3423    .An   act    to   provide   for   the  t^^--"- 

llBhment    of    the    Wolf    Trap    Farm    IMrk  ■- 

Fairfax  County.  \'a     and  for  other  purfsfs 

H  R  8864    An  act  to  Implement  the  Azrtf- 

ment    on    the    Importation    of    Educat: -r.a. 


Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  for 
siguiiture  at  Lake  Success  on  November  22, 
j9fO    and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR  17788  An  act  making  appropriaUonfl 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Tlie  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR.  17636  An  act  making  appropriations 
(or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  .ipUnsi  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1706). 

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

.As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   report  of   a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 
R.iss  D.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Aa- 
slsunt  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Mavirlce  L.  Hawes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  stxndry  other  persons,  for  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Bv  Mr    FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relation.-! : 

Francis  J  Galbralth.  of  South  Dakota,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofTlcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenUary 
to  the  Republic  of  Slng.ipore: 

Poy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be 
&  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State: 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs. 

Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York,  to  be  Asslst- 
ani  Administrator  for  Development  Finance 
and  Private  Enterprise.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development; 

William  R  Rlvkln,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  con- 
currently ajj  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  The  Gambia; 

Sol  M  Llnowitz.  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
\merica  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States;,  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador: 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Large; 

Llewellyn  E  Thompson,  of  Colorado,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics:  and 

MaJ.  Gen  John  J  Davis,  U.S.  Army,  at 
Kansas,  to  be  an  assistant  director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Bath,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
GRtTENiNO,    Mr.    INOUTE.    Mr.    Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Kuchel,     Mr. 
Mansfield,      Mr.      McCarthy,      Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr.    Mon- 
ronet,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  3896.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of   the  National   Foundation   for   the 
Social  Sciences  In  order  to  promote  research 
and  scholarship  In  such  sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ai:^>e«Lr  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  3897.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Chrlstoe 
A.  Antonlou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  A 
CHANGE  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF 
S.   1310 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  112)  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
a  change  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  1310, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pell,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTIONS 

EXPENDITURES  BY  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Boggs)  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  311)  authorizing  expendi- 
tures by  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Monroney, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heftd- 
ing.) 


rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  print  In  two 
parte  entitled  "Proflle  of  Youth— 1966".  a 
report  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare by  the  Legislative  Reference  Ser\-lce.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  eight 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
for  the  use  of  tJiat  committee. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  STUDY  ENTITLED  "ASPECTS  OF 
INTELLECTUAL  FERMENT  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION" 

Mr.   DODD   submitted   the   following 
resolution    <S.   Res,   313)    which,   under 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  313 

Resolved.  That  the  study  entitled  "Aspects 
of  Intellectual  Ferment  in  the  Soviet  Union", 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  fifteen  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, of  which  eight  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  and  seven  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


PRINTINO    OF    REPORT    ENTITLED 
"PROPIIiE  OP  YOUTH— 1966"  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr.  PEILL  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Rea.  312)   which,  under  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing, 
and  Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSA<jriON  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Sparkman,  Met- 
calf, MuNDT,  Case,  and  Bogcs,  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress.  The  resolution 
authorizes  the  committee  to  receive,  con- 
sider, and  repK)rt  an  omnibus  reorganiza- 
tion bill  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  no  later  than  March 
31,1967. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  funds 
in  a  maximum  amount  of  $15,000  for  the 
month  of  January  1967. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  because  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  schedule  the  leg- 
islative    reorganization     bill     of     1966 
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(8.  3848  ' ,  for  floor  acuon  before  adjourn- 
ment. This  bill  had  been  reported  by  the 
speci&l  committee  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  293,  giving  the  committee  leg- 
talatlve  authority  for  purpose  of  the  om- 
nibus reorganization  bill  We  had  hoped 
that  the  bill  could  be  acted  on  during 
this  session  so  that  the  work  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  would  have  been  com- 
pleted. However,  the  buiy  schedule  and 
the  desire  voiced  by  a  number  of  Senators 
for  careful  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant le«islation  has  forced  a  postpone- 
ment until  next  January. 

This  resoluuon  reinforces  Senate  Res- 
olution 293.  to  make  clear  the  bill  may  be 
reintroduced  and  reported  by  the  special 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  90th 
Congress  Since  the  life  of  the  joint 
committee  expires  on  December  31,  1966. 
the  resolution  provides  for  necessary 
funds  for  the  month  of  January  1967 
Next  January  the  special  committee  will 
request  such  additional  funds  as  may 
be  required  to  complete  our  work  early 
next  year  These  requests  are  made  in 
accordance  Aith  the  instructions  of  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
when  that  committee  considered  the  res- 
olution creatine   the  special  committf-e 

The  majority  leader  has  already  stated 
that  consideration  of  the  reorganization 
bill  will  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness next  January  The  special  commit- 
tee looks  forward  to  presenting  this  legis- 
lation for  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  this  t)ody  at  that  time. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  under 
the  rule,  tlie  resolution  will  be  printed  Ln 
the  RtcoRD 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  311'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adminstratlon.  as  follows 

S    RKS   311 

Re  wived  mat  the  Sp«claJ  Committee  on 
the  OrganlzaUnn  of  the  Congress.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  Imposed  upon  It  (>y  3.  Res 
293.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed  to  August 
26.  1966.  is  authorized  to  alt  and  act  during 
the  sessions,  receesea.  ihd  adjourned  pertods 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  and  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congreas  until  such  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  March  31.  1967.  for 
the  purp<j8e  of  receiving  and  considering  a 
bill,  when  Introduced  and  germane  amend- 
ments relating  thereto,  having  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  carrying  out  of  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  contained  In  the  ref)ort  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, Report  No  1414,  July  28.  1966  Such 
blU,  when  Intnxluced.  and  amendments  shall 
be  referred  to  the  committee  for  its  consider- 
ation and  such  committee  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  report  to  the  Senate  with  re8pe<:t 
to  any  such  matter  referred  to  it.  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  Nothing  In  this  resolatlon  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  comnuttee 
to  report  any  bill  or  amendment  containing 
any  provision  which  has  the  effect  of  cliang- 
Ing  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, or  precedents  ot  either  House,  or  which 
has  the  effect  of  changing  In  any  manner 
the  consideration  of  any  nvatter  on  the  floor 
oC  either  Misuse,  unleas  such  provision  Is  to 
carry  out  a  reconunendatton  oon.talned  In 
•uch  report  of  July  28.  1966.  Any  vacancy 
occunng  in  the  membership  ot  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  by  appolntnaent  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate 

3«c  2.  Por  the  purjwees  of  this  resolution, 
the  comnalttee.  through  January  31.  1967,  Is 


authorized  i  1  i  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable.  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a 
temp<->raxy  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants;  and  (3»  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  ot  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee 
"a  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  Infcwmatlon.  faculties, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sic  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date 

S«c  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  915. - 
000.  Uirough  January  31.  1967.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


pi-occed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No6    1671.   1672.  and   1673.  In  sequence 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


.\DDrnoNAL  co.<;  <  'NSi  1:5  of  bills 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, of  New  York,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  3773.  the  youth  camp  safety 
bill. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Mr  Kuchel.  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3723.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  relating  to  children  under  foster 
care. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Nelson]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams  1  be  added,  at  the  next 
printing,  as  cosponsors  of  3.  3888.  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Executive  Or«anizatk)n 
Review  Commission  to  investigate  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  every  10  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  2877.  the  older 
.Americans  community  service  program, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr  JavitsI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Peli.  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wl.sconsln  i  Mr  Nelson]  be 
added  as  cospofLsors 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROU£D  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  October  11.  1966.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <9  3423  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  CAI.ENDAR 

Mr.    M.ANSFIELD       Mr    President,    I 
ask  unanmlous  consent  that  the  Senate 


UOHG-TEKM.    LEASES    ON   THE    SAN 
XAVIER   AND   SALT   RIVER   PIMA- 
MARICOPA  INDIAN  RESERVATION.S 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill    HR    76481   to  authorize  long-term 
leases  on  the  San  Xavier  and  Salt  River 
Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Reservations,  and 
for  other  purjwses  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  5,  after  line  9.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  9  Any  municipality  an  exterior 
boundary  of  which  adjoins  an  exterior  bovmd- 
ary  of  the  San  X.ivler  or  the  Salt  River  Plma- 
Marlcopa  Reservation  may.  with  the  consent 
of  the  Paptago  Council  or  the  Salt  River  Plma- 
Marlcopa  Indian  Coirununtty  Council,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interliir.  annex  all  or  any  adjacent 
portion  of  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  or  the 
Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Reservation  and, 
If  it  does  so,  all  or  any  part  as  may  be  au- 
tborlaed  by  the  said  council  and  Secretan- 
of  the  laws,  ordinances,  codes,  resolutions, 
rules,  or  other  regulations  of  such  munici- 
pality (Including  zoning  laws  and  building 
codes  I  shall,  except  as  provided  In  section 
12,  subsections  (b)  and  (o.  of  this  Act.  be 
of  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  area 
so  annexed  as  they  are  within  the  remainder 
of  the  municipality  It  Is  the  expectation  of 
the  Congress  that  the  councils  will,  and  it 
Is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  tune  agree  to  the  fullest  possible  and 
practicable  application  of  such  laws,  ordi- 
nances, codes,  resolutions,  and  other  regula- 
tions to  the  end  that  the  annexed  portions 
of  the  reservation  may  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  annexing  murUclpallty  Section 
3,  subsection  (at,  of  this  Act  shaU  be  In- 
applicable to  any  part  of  the  San  Xavier  or 
the  SaJt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Reservation 
which  Is  fiUly  and  completely  annexed  to  a 
municipality  pursuant  to  this  section. 

On  page  6.  after  line  11.  to  strike  out: 
Sec  10.  (a)  The  State  of  Arizona  may  ex- 
ercise, permanently  or  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Papago  Council  or  the 
Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Community  Coun- 
cil, as  the  case  may  be.  full  or  partial  Juris- 
diction, as  agreed  upon  between  said  State, 
council,  and  Secretary,  over  offenses  com- 
mitted on,  and  causes  of  action  arising  on  or 
concerning  persons  within,  the  whole  or  such 
portion  or  portions  of  the  San  Xavier  and 
Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Reservations  as 
are  Ukewlse  agreed  upon  to  the  same  extent 
as  said  State  exercises  Jurisdiction  over  USce 
offenses  and  causes  of  action  elsewhere  in 
said  State,  and  there  shall  be  applicable  to 
offenses  and  cau.ses  of  action  with  respect  to 
which  Jurisdiction  Is  so  exercised  by  the  State 
of  Arizona  within  or  affecting  residents  of 
said  reeenatlons  the  same  laws  of  gener.il 
applicability  which  are  in  force  elsewhere  in 
said  State:  Provided.  That  any  tribal  ordi- 
nance heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  by  the 
Papago  Tribe  or  the  Salt  River  Pima  Mari- 
copa Community  In  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority which  It  may  possess  and  any  tribal 
custom  prevalent  among  residents  of  the 
reservations  aforesaid  shall,  if  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  applicable  civil  law  of  the 
State  or  any  law  of  the  United  States,  be 
given  full  force  and  effect  in  the  determina- 
tion of  causes  of  action  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(bi   Notwithstanding     the     provisions    of 
the  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  the 
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State  of  Arizona  to  the  Union  (Act  of  June 
an.  1910.  36  State.  557,  668),  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  amend,  if 
necessary,  their  Stale  constitution  or  exist- 
ing statutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  remove 
any  legal  Impediment  to  the  assumption  of 
ciul  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the  San 
Xivler  and  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Indian 
Reservations  Ln  accordance  with  this  Act. 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "11" 
to  "9";  on  page  8,  at  the  begirming  of 
line  4,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "12"  to  "lO";  after  line  4,  to  strike 
out: 

(a)  limit  the  authority  of  the  Papago 
Tribe  or  the  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Com- 
munity, or  the  Individual  members  tliereof. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  provide  In  lease  agreements  for 
the  extension  of  some  or  all  of  the  State  and 
county  zoning  ordinances,  housing  codes  and 
health  and  sanitation  laws  to  areas  leased 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  insert  "(a)";  on  page  9, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out 
"(C"  and  insert  "(b)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "(d»"  and  insert 
"(c)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  "(d)";  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "13"  to  "11". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  Uie  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ftsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1703),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  7648.  as 
amended.  Is  to  provide  long-term  leasing  au- 
thority for  tribal  and  individual  lands  of  the 
San  Xavier  and  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa 
Indian  Reservations  In  Arizona  for  public,  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
business,  farming,  or  grazing  purposes. 

NEED 

The  San  Xavier  and  Salt  River  Plma-Marl- 
copa Reservations  are  adjacent  to  the  cities 
of  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  respectively,  two  of 
the  most  rapidly  expanding  cities  In  the 
Southwest.  In  both  instances  the  close  prox- 
imity of  city  and  reservation  has  created  op- 
portunities for  profitable  use  of  the  Indian 
land  if  It  can  be  leased  for  sufficiently  long 
terms. 

The  maximum  permissible  term  for  which 
Indian  land  may  be  leased  under  existing 
general  law  is  25  years  with  a  right  of  re- 
newal for  another  25  years  The  Palm 
Sprln)7s.  Navajo.  Dania.  Southern  Ute.  Colo- 
rado River.  Port  Mojave.  and  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservations  have  been  granted  longer  lease 
terms  because  the  25-year  authority  Is  not 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  development  loans 
in  some  instances  and  a  clear  50-year  mini- 
mum period  plus  an  allowance  of  time  for 
negotiations  and  construction  IB  frequently 
required  In  all  of  the  Instances  Jtiat  cited. 
legislative  authority  to  lease  for  up  to  99 
ye*r8  has  been  granted.  H.R.  7848  doee  the 
same  for  the  two  reservations  to  which  It 
applies,  with,  however,  a  limit  of  40  years  in 
tile  case  of  farming  leases  that  require  a  sub- 


stantial Investment  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  land  and  10  years  In  the  case  of  grazing 
and  other  farming  leases.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  wUl  approve  99-year  leases  only 
If  such  extended  period  Is  absolutely  essen- 
Ual. 

SECnON-BT  SXCnON     ANALYSIS 

Section  1  deal^B  with  the  leasing  of  Indian 
trust  and  restricted  lands  both  tribal  and 
individual,  on  the  San  Xavier  and  Salt  River 
Plma-Marlcopa  Reservations  for  all  purposes 
except  mining.  The  maximum  term  of  any 
lease  under  this  act  will  be  99  years.  Graz- 
ing leasee  and  leases  for  farming  which  re- 
quire no  substantial  investment  in  improve- 
ment of  the  land  will  not  exceed  10  years. 
Leases  for  farming  which  require  a  substan- 
tial Investment  in  Improvement  of  the  land 
may  run  as  much  as  40  years.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  enjoined  not  to  approve 
any  lease  "with  a  term  that  Is  longer  than 
Is  necessary  •  •  •  to  obtain  maximum  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  Indian  owners." 

Section  2  reqtUres  that  every  lease  entered 
Into  under  the  first  section  contain  covenants 
against  waste,  nuisance,  and  the  creation  of 
hazards.  It  also  provides  for  smts  by  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  Its  political  subdivisions 
against  lessees  to  prevent  or  abate  violations 
of  such  covenants.  Such  a  suit  must  first  be 
brought  m  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona;  If.  however,  that  court  finds 
that  it  laclcs  Jurisdiction  becaui^e  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  there  be  diversity 
of  citizenship  or  that  the  case  arise  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  not  met.  it 
may  be  brought  In  a  court  of  the  State. 

Section  3,  subsection  (a) .  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  advise  municipali- 
ties adjacent  to  the  San  Xavier  or  Pima- 
Maricopa  Reservations  of  the  pendency  of  a 
lease  for  other  than  farming  or  gr.izlng  pur- 
poses 30  days  before  he  approves  it  if.  in  his 
Judgment,  the  lease  will  substantially  affect 
their  governmental  Interests.  He  Is  further 
required  to  consider  any  comments  on  the 
lease.  Insofar  as  its  terms  or  absence  of  terms 
affect  matters  of  municipal  Interest,  th.it  they 
ihay  offer.  These  requirements  are  applicable 
only  to  leases  under  H.R.  7648.  not  to  leases 
under  other  laws.  The  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  terms  on  which  non-Indian  devel- 
opment of  land  on  these  two  reservations  Is 
undertaken  shall,  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
Is  reasonably  possible,  be  similar  to  those 
which  State  and  local  law  Imposes  on  the 
same  sort  of  development  in  adjacent  munici- 
palities is  stated  In  subsection    ( b ) . 

Section  4,  by  reference  to  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1940  (54  Stat.  745.  25  U.S.C.  380). 
authorizes  the  superintendents  of  the  two 
reservations  to  lease  the  lands  of  deceased 
Indians,  except  for  oil  and  gas,  if  the  heirs 
and  devisees  have  not  been  determined  or  if, 
the  heirs  and  devisees  having  been  deter- 
mined, the  lands  are  not  in  use  by  them  and 
they  cannot  agree  within  3  montlis  on  the 
terras  of  a  lease.  The  decision  of  the  superin- 
tendent In  any  such  case  will,  under  tiie  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  be  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Secretary. 

Section  5  prohibits  the  payment  and  collec- 
tion of  rent  more  than  1  year  of  advance 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  tlie  lease. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  approve  no  lease  containing  a 
provision  "that  will  prevent  or  delay  a  termi- 
nation of  Federal  trust  responsibilities"  dur- 
ing the  lease  term. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Indian  owners  of 
land  on  the  San  Xavier  and  Salt  River  Plma- 
Marlcopa  Reservations  to  dedicate  land  for 
various  public  purposes  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  may  be  done  will  be  similar  to 
those  under  which  dedications  may  be  made 
elsewhere  under  the  laws  of  Arizona.  Con- 
sideration was  g^ven  in  committee  to  expand 
this  sectloin  to  cover  the  granting  of  rights- 
of-way  for  utilities,  but  this  was  found  to  be 


unnecessary  In  view  of  section  1  of  the  act  of 
February  2,  1948  (62  Stat.  17.  25  VS.C.  323). 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Papago  Tribal 
Council  and  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa 
Community  Council  to  contract  with  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  water, 
sewerage.  fX)Uce.  and  other  public  services. 
In  doing  so,  the  council  concerned  must  have 
tiie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  as  reported  authorizes 
the  Papago  and  Plma-Marlcopa  councils. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  in  the  absence  of  State  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  In  question,  to  adopt  building, 
zoning,  and  sanitary  regulations.  The  coun- 
cils are  also  authorized  to  contract  with  local 
authorities  for  assistance  in  preparing  such 
regulations. 

Section  10  makes  clear  that  the  preceding 
sections  of  the  bill  do  not  (ai  authorize  the 
alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation  of  trust 
or  restricted  lands:  (bt  extend  State  Jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  the  ownership  of  trust  or 
restricted  property;  (c»  modify  the  existing 
authority  of  public  school  district*  to  include 
tlie  reservations  within  their  bounUares:  or 
(d|  malce  inapplicable  to  tlie  San  Xavier  and 
Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Resenations  other 
laws  under  which  Indian  lands  may  be  leased 
and  mortgaged. 

Section  11  forbids  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  approve  developments  under  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  affect  ad- 
versely the  scenic,  historic,  and  religious  val- 
ues of  the  Mi.ssion  Xavier  del  Bac  on  the  San 
Xavier  Resen^ation. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  by 
deleting  sections  9,  10,  and  12ia)  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Those  sections  related  to  the  annexation  of 
all  or  parts  oi  the  two  resprvations  by  adja- 
cent municipalities,  and  the  permanent  or 
temporary  extei-ision  of  State  Jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  on  the  reservations 
or  causes  of  action  arising  on  them  where 
such  was  agreed  to  by  the  respective  trlt>al 
council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  the  rea-sons  cited  in  the  communication 
relating  to  H.R.  7648  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  committee  believes  the  State  of 
Arizona  should  take  affirmative  action  under 
the  authority  of  section  7  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 15,  1953  (67  Stat.  590).  relating  to  the 
assuinption  by  the  States  of  Jurisdiction  over 
criminal  offenses  and  civil  causes  of  action  in 
IndtcUi  country. 

Further,  it  is  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not 
approve  leases  on  these  reservations  for  terms 
beyond  those  presently  authorized  by  law 
until  the  State  of  Arizona  acts  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  under  the  authority  of  the  1953 
act. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  117751  to  provide  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  9.  after  "November",  to 
strike  out  "8.  1966"  and  insert  "3,  1970"; 
in  line  10.  after  the  word  "year",  to  strike 
out  "1968"  and  insert  "1974";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  12.  to  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  "four";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "two"  and  insert 
"four";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
insert  "No  person  who  has  been  elected 
Governor  for  two  full  successive  terms 
shall  be  again  eligible  to  hold  that  office 
until  one  full  term  has  intervened.";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "the",  where  It 
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appMtrs  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "fifth 
day"  and  Uiseri  -first  Monday",  on  page 
4,  line  2.  alter  the  word  'Island  .  to  striite 
out  "or  any  part  thereof"  and  insert  "Ui- 
sofar  as  It  is  under  the  junadiclion  of  the 
government  of  Quam.  to  be",  after  line 

24.  to  strike  out; 

SBC-    7    The     Cfovernor      Ueutenant     Oov- 
©mor    anU  Acting  Oovemor  of  Guam  shall  t>« 
removable   from   office  on   impeachment    for 
and   conviction     >f    high   crlmea   and   mlsde- 
me«non      Inpea*?hment  shall   be   by   reaolu- 
tlon  adopted  at  an  open  seaalon  of  the  legta- 
Uture   held    not   leaa   than   ftftoen   days   after 
Introduction  ■>f  the  resolution      The  vote  on 
•ny  such  resolution  shall  be  by  the  yea*  and 
nays   and    the    dfflrmatlve    vute«    of    at    lea«t 
three-quarters  ot  the  full  memhershlp    if  the 
legislature  shall  b*  requisite  for  its  adoption 
Notice  of  Impeachment    which  shall  Include 
the  article*   if  impeachment   shall  be  filed  by 
the  speaker  -if  the  leglelature  with  the  clerk 
of    the    District    Court    of    Ouam    who    shall 
forthwith   cauae   a   true   copy    thereof   to   be 
•erved    upon    the    person    impeached      The 
Judge  of  the  district  cotirt  shall    notify  the 
chief    judge     >f    the    United    Statee    Court    of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  who  shall   a«- 
algn  three  judges  of  said  circuit  to  try  the  Im- 
peachment it  such  time  and  at  such  place  In 
Ouam  as  n-.ay  be  specified  by  saJd  chief  Judge 
Judgment   by  such   court  shall   be  final   and 
not    reviewable    In    any    other    court   and    m 
caae   of  conviction   shall    extend    no   further 
than  removal  from  office  and  dlaquallflcatlon 
to  hold  and  enjoy  aay  office  of  honor,  profit. 
or  trust  under  the  gi.ivertunent  of  Ouam,  but 
the   party   impeached,   whether   -onvlcled  or 
acquitted,  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  and 
punishment    according    to    law      No    officer 
shall  exercise  his  official  duties  from  the  time 
he  has  been  Impeached  and  notified  thereof 
until  he  has  been  acquitted 

And,  in  lieu  thereof  to  Insert: 
Sec  7  Any  Governor  or  .Acting  Oo 'ernor 
of  Guam  may  be  removed  from  office  lay  the 
people  registered  to  vote  in  Guam  IT  ai  75 
per  centum  of  the  persons  registered  to  vote 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  recall  at  a  referendum 
election,  and  i  b )  the  removal  of  the  Governor 
or  .Acting  Governor  !s  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent jf  the  United  States  The  referendum 
may  be  initiated  by  the  LegUlature  of  Qu&m. 
following  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  In  favor  of  a  referendum. 
or  by  a  petiu^n  to  the  legislature  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  people  registered  to  vote  in 
Ouain 

On  pa>je  7,  line  10  after  the  word  "by", 
to  strike  out  "Impeachment"  and  Ir^sert 
"recall",  on  pa«e  8.  after  line  10  to  in- 
sert a  new  sectun.  as  follows 

Sbc  5  EJTective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  9  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  I  64  Stat  384.  387.  4a  'J  S  C  1423' cl  i 
la  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
end  of  section  9  tne  following  new  section 
9-A 

Sbc.  »-A.  (»)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  appoint  a  government  comptroller 
who  shai;  re'-elve  .*n  .annual  saUry  at  a  rite 
eatabllahed  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
provided  by  the  Claaslfl'-atlon  Act  i?f  1»49  as 
amended  The  ?  ■•vernment  'comptroller  shall 
bold  office  for  a  term  :>f  ten  years  and  until 
hU  succeastir  is  appointed  and  quallQed  un- 
!•■•  sooner  removed  by  the  Secetary  of  the 
Intenor  f.^r  cause  The  government  comp- 
troller shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment 

■■  b'  Tae  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  and  settle  all  accounts  and  rlalnis  per- 
taining to  the  revenues  and  recelpu  from 
whatever  source  of  the  government  of  Guam 
M«l  of  funds  derived  from  bond  isauea  and 
be  shall  audit  and  settle  in  accordance  with 
law  and  admlnlstr«tlve  regulaUona  all  ex- 
peadlturea  3f  funds  and  property  pertaining 
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to  the  government  of  Ouam  Including  thoee 
pertaining  to  trust  funda  held  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ouam 

■(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ouam  all  failuree  to  collect  amounts 
due  the  government  and  expendlturee  of 
fuada  or  uae»  of  property  which  are  Irregular, 
unneceesary  or  not  pureuant  to  law  The 
audit  acllviuee  of  the  government  comp- 
troller shall  be  directed  so  as  to  ( 1 1  improve 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  program*  of 
the  government  of  Guam,  and  (Si  dl*charge 
the  reepocislblilty  Incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
greaa  to  inaure  that  the  substantial  Federal 
revenues  which  are  covered  inUi  the  treaaury 
of  the  government  of  Ouam  are  properly 
accounted  for  and  audited 

idi  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  cerUfy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  net  amount  of  govern- 
ment revenues  which  form  the  baala  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  civil  government  of  Guam 
•'(e)  The  declalons  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved  or 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  the  decision,  to 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  appeal 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  specifically  set 
forth  the  particular  action  of  the  government 
comptroller  to  which  exception  Is  taken, 
with  the  reasons  and  the  authorlues  relied 
upon  for  reversing  such  decision 

•■(f)  If  the  OoTemor  does  not  concur  in 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the 
party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  In 
the  District  Court  of  Otxam  if  the  claim  is 
otherwise  within  lU  Jurisdiction  No  later 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
party  aggrieved  or  the  Governor  on  behalf 
of  tbe  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
may  seek  relief  by  suit  In  the  DUtrlct  Court 
of  Guam  If  the  claim  Is  otherwise  within 
tU  Jurisdiction 

■■(g)  The  government  comptroller  is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  having  claims  before  him  for  settle- 
ment, or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  relation  with  his  office, 
He  may  sununon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths 

"(hi  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  flscal 
year  as  the  accounu  of  said  flscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
Ouam.  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
government,  showing  the  receipts  and  dls- 
bursemenU  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government 

••(I)  The  gtivernment  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  flovernor  of  Ouam.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior 

"(J)  The  office  of  the  government  comp- 
troller shall  be  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but  shall 
not  be  a  part  of  any  executive  department  in 
the  government  of  Guam 

,k(  The  office  and  nctlvUles  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller  of  Ouam  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  reports  thereon  shall 
be  made  by  him  W  the  Oovemor  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior    and  to  the  Congress 

"(1)  The  salary  of  tbe  government  comp- 
troller and  the  expenses  of  his  office  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  from  funds  U'  be 
covered  Into  the  treasury  of  Ouam  pursuant 
to  section  30  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam 
but  such  salary  and  expenses  shall  not  ex- 
ceed such  amounu  as  may  be  speclfled  annu- 
ally In  Federal  appropriation   Acu 

-,mi  All  departmenu.  agencies  and  es- 
tabllahmenu    shall    furnish    to    the    govern- 


ment comptroller  such  Information  regnr!- 
Ing  the  pt)wer8.  duties.  iictlvltleB.  organi/a- 
tlon.  financial  transactions,  and  methods  .f 
business  of  their  respective  offices  as  he  niav 
from  time  to  time  require  of  them:  and  i.ne 
government  comptroller  or  any  of  his  assltt- 
anU  or  employees,  when  duly  authorized  ■  y 
him.  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  su  h 
information,  have  access  to  and  the  right  t*, 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  •• 


On  pai?e  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "5''  to 
■6".  after  line  13.  to  stnke  out: 

Sec    6    Section    26    of    the   Organic    Act   of 
Ouam    (64   Stat    384     391;    48   U.3.C.    14'21di 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

And.  In  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
S«c    7    (ai    EflecUve    on    the    date    of   tn- 
actmenl  of   this  Act.  subsection   (cl    of  sec- 
tion 26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  (64  Slat 
384,  391,   48  USC.  1421d(ci)   Is  repealed. 

ibl  Effective  January  4.  1971.  secUon  26  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Ouani  '64  Stat  384.  391; 
48  use  I421di.  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

On  page  13.  at  the  beginning  of  line 

4,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
■7"  to  "8";  In  line  11.  after  the  word 
•unincorporated",  to  strike  out  "Terri- 
tory" and  Insert  "territory";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  13.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "8"  to  "9";  in  line  18 
after  the  word  "unincorporated",  to 
strike  out  "Territory"  and  in.sert  'ter- 
ritory";   after  bne  18.  to  strike  out: 

Src  9  Except  as  to  provisions  applicable 
to  the  election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor.  which  provisions  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,   this   Act   shall    be   effective   January 

5.  1967. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec  10  Those  provisions  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  holding  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Ueutenant  Governor  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1970,  shall  be  effective  on  January 
1.  1970.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  herein. 
shall  be  effective  Jan-iary  4.   1971 

And.  on  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "10"  to  "11" 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  17041,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excrrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

pruposE 

The  primary  purpose  if  HR  11775,  in- 
trfxluced  by  Representative  O'BrieW.  follow- 
ing receipt  of  an  executive  communication 
from  'he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reques'i"* 
that  this  be  done,  is  to  provide  for  the  p -'P'-i- 
lar  election  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant  ov- 
ernor  for  the  territory  of  Guam  Other  f'l:-- 
poses  which  HR  11775  as  passed  by  -tt 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  Rmendp<l  ^' 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interlcr  and  In- 
sular .Affairs,  would  accomplish  are  1 
Create    the    office    of    Ueutenant    Governor 


,2.  provide  that  the  salaries  and  expenses 
,,'  'lie  office  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  be  paid  by  the  Government  of 
Ou.-iin:  i3»  specify  the  powers,  duties  and 
responslbiliues  of  the  Governor:  (4)  provide 
a  method  of  recall  for  removal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor: (5)  set  out  the  line  of  succession  In 
the  event  the  Governor  is  disabled;  (6)  create 
the  office  of  Government  Comptroller  and 
specily  the  powers,  duties,  responsibilities. 
and  procedures  of  that  office;  (7)  provide 
that  the  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  office  of 
the  Government  Comptroller  shall  be  paid 
bv  the  United  suites  from  funds  to  be  cov- 
ered into  the  tre:*»ury  of  Ouam  pursuant  to 
section  30  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam.  thus 
-fsuumg  In  a  substantial  savings  to  the  Ped- 
ewl  Government;  (9)  extend  the  privileges 
and  immunities  clauses,  the  due  process 
clause,  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
OS  Constitution  to  the  people  of  Ouam; 
,10)  make  Guam  subject  to  the  general 
mliuiiry  law  of  the  United  States:  and  (11) 
make  certain  technical  changes  In  the  or- 
ganic act. 

BACKCROfND    AND    NEED 

HR  11776.  as  amended,  represents  a  sig- 
nificant forward  step  in  the  development 
of  full  local  self-government  In  Ouam  and 
towurd  the  fulfillment  of  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  Its  people 

Following  World  W.^r  II  and  the  transfer 
of  administrative  responsibility  of  the  unin- 
corporated territory  of  Guam  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
lerlor  the  island  has  made  remarkable  eco- 
nomic political,  and  social  progress.  The 
organic  act  of  1950  (64  Stat  384.  48  U.S.C. 
ch  8A|  was  the  first  important  step  toward 
the  granting  of  local -self-government  taken 
by  the  Congress.  It  giive  American  citizen- 
ship to  the  Guamanlans.  created  a  21-mem- 
ber  unicameral  legislature,  provided  for  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
directed  that  locally  collected  Federal  income 
•.axes  be  covered  Into  the  territorial  treasury, 
and  turned  over  to  the  government  of  Ouam 
title  to  much  real  property  located  there 
which  the  United  States  owned. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  organic 
ict.  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  advised  the  Guamanlans 
that  additional  measures  of  self-government 
would  be  extended  ui  them  commensurate 
with  their  proven  capacities  and  Indlcatlona 
i)f  mature  Judgment  In  line  with  this,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  several  Items  of  signif- 
icant leglslaUon  since  1950.  each  encourag- 
mg  local  resp<3nsibimy:  Public  Law  84-876 
made  it  possible  for  the  government  of  Ouam 
to  collect  taxes  on  post  exchange  gasoline 
sales.  Public  Law  86-316  permits  civil  suits 
to  be  filed  against  the  government  of  Guam; 
Public  Law  88-183  gave  the  government  of 
juam  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
United  States  over  parties  found,  acts  per- 
formed, and  offeiises  committed"  on  Federal 
property  In  Guam  and  transferred  to  the 
territorial  government  certain  submerged 
areas  bordering  on  the  Island;  Public  Law 
88-170,  In  authorizing  the  approprUtlon  of 
lands  to  assist  Guam  In  recovering  from 
heavy  typhoon  damage,  provided  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  legislature  In  requests  for 
appropriations  made  by  the  Oovernor;  Public 
Law  88-171  authorized  the  creation  of  an 
urban  renewal  authority  on  Ouam:  and 
Public  Law  89-100  provides  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  determine  the  salaries  of  Its  own 
members  and  that  these  shall  be  paid  by  the 
local  rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 
The  present  bill  U  thus  the  latest  In  a 
■ong  series  of  measures  designed  to  grant 
the  Guamanlan  people  an  ever-lncreaalng 
share  In  the  government  of  their  Island.  A 
number  of  factors  make  It  clear  that  the 
■-!me  Is  ripe  for  this  additional  step.  The 
people  of  Quam  have  now  had  16  years  ex- 
perience  In   electing    their   own   legislature 


and  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  for 
doing  so  In  a  responsible  manner.  The 
strong  two-party  political  system  that  exists 
In  Ouazn  Is  evidence  of  their  political  ma- 
turity. Except  In  such  emergency  cases  as 
the  one  caused  by  Typhoon  Karen  In  No- 
vember 1962.  a  Urge  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  government  of  Guam  are  borne  locally 
and  the  expenditure  of  Guams  tax  revenues 
are  fully  under  local  control.  Since  1950. 
moreover,  the  governorship  has  become  an 
office  of  almost  exclusively  territorial  Impor- 
tance. The  Governor  no  longer  performs 
exclusive  Federal  functions,  as  he  used  to. 
but  he  does  play  an  Important  role  in  local 
government  since  he  performs  all  the  usual 
functions  of  a  Governor  of  one  of  our  States, 
Including  those  of  recommending  legislation 
and  vetoing  bills  which.  In  his  Judgment, 
are  improperly  or  unwisely  passed  by  the 
legislature.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
therefore,  that  his  office  should  become  one 
whose  Incumbent  Is  In  all  respects  respon- 
sible to  the  electorate  of  Ouam, 

SECnON-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  amended  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  pro- 
vide for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Jointly  for  a  4-year 
term.  The  first  election  is  to  be  held  on 
November  3,  1970.  Section  1  also  specifies 
the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Oovernor  and  provides  that  no  person  who 
has  been  elected  Governor  for  two  full  suc- 
cessive terms  shall  be  again  eligible  to  hold 
that  office  until  one  full  term  has  Intervened, 

Section  2  deletes  section  7  of  the  organic 
act  and  provides  a  method  of  recall  for  re- 
moval of  the  Governor.  The  referendum  re- 
quires the  approval  of  75  percent  of  the  per- 
sons registered  to  vote,  plus  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  President  was  felt  necessary  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  In  light  of 
the  Governor's  responsibility  for  the  execu- 
tion of  all  applicable  Federal  laws  In  Guam 
and  In  Ught  of  the  substantial  responsibility 
and  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  affairs  of  the  territory. 

Section  3  amende  section  8  of  the  organic 
act  and  sets  out  the  line  of  succession  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy,  temporary  or  permanent. 
In  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, 

SecUon  4  deletes  from  section  9  of  the 
organic  act  certain  provisions  which  are.  In 
part,  duplicative  of  other  portions  of  the  bill 
and.  In  part,  obsolete  or  inconsistent  with  full 
local  self-government. 

Section  5  creates  the  office  of  Government 
CkMnptroller  and  specifies  the  duties  and  re- 
sponslblUUes  of  the  office.  The  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Government 
Comptroller  will  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
from  funds  which  are  covered  Into  the  treas- 
ury of  Guam  pursuant  to  section  30  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam.  As  a  result,  there 
win  be  no  new  or  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Section  6  deletes  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  organic  act  relaUng  to  guber- 
natorial and  Preeidentlal  review  of  acts  of  the 
territorial  legiBlature  and  substitutes  for 
them  a  simple  provision  that  M  a  measure  Is 
repassed  over  a  gubernatorial  veto  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  mwnbershlp  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  shall  be  a  law. 

Section  7(a)  repeals  sulJsecUon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  effective 
on  the  date  trf  enactment  of  this  act.  This 
section  liad  provided  for  payment,  by  the 
United  Statee,  of  the  transportation  expenses 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  government 
of  Quam.  Section  7(b)  deletes  the  present 
proYlslona  of  eection  28  of  the  organic  act 
fixing  and  providing  tor  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  salary  of  the  Oovemor 
and  Secretary  of  Ouam  and  relating  to  oth«- 
matters.    It  substttutes  a  provision  authoriz- 


ing these  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  act  of  the 
Ouam  Legtsiature  and  also  provides  that 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  executive  and  legis- 
lative department  expenses  shall  be  paid 
from  local  sources. 

Section  8  In  eSect  extends  to  Ouam  the 
provisions  of  article  rv.  section  2.  clause  1 
and  of  amendment  XIV.  section  1,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  These  are  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  clauses  of  article  IV  and  amend- 
ment Xrv  and  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Section  9  extends  to  Guam  the  portions  of 
the  general  military  laws  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  Federal  and  local  farces  In 
cases  of  Insurrection  and  other  like  emer- 
gency 

Section  10  provides  the  effective  dates  for 
the  various  portions  of  the  act. 

Section  11  furnishes  a  short  title  for  the 
act;  namely,  the  "Guam  Elective  Governor 
Act." 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11777 1  to  provide  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin   Islands,    and    for    other    purposes 
which  h£u3  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  3,  to  Insert  -That  effec- 
tive January'  9.  1967,  section  9,  subsection 
>a>   of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin   Islands    (68   SUt.    497,    501:    48 
U.S.C,  1575«ai  )   is  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence   and  by   substituting 
therefor  the  following:  'The  quorum  of 
the  legislature  shall  consist  of  eight  of 
its  members.'.";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
8.  to  strike  out  "That  section"  and  insert 
"Sec  2,  Section  9,";  on  page  2.  line   1. 
after    the    numerals    "1575".    to    insert 
■id)";   at  the  beginning  of   line   6,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
••3":   in   line   23.   after   "November",   to 
strike  out  "8,  1966"  and  insert  "3,  1970"; 
in  line  24  after  the  word  "year",  to  strike 
out  "1968"  and  insert  "1974";  on  page  3, 
line  1.  after  the  word  "every",  to  strike 
out  "two"  and  insert  "four":  in  line  2, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "two" 
and  insert  "four":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  insert  "No  person  who  has  been 
elected  Governor  for  two  full  successive 
terms  shall  be  again  eligible  to  hold  that 
office    until    one    full    term    has    inter- 
vened.": in  line  7,  after  the  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "fifth  day"  and  insert  "first 
Monday":  on  page  4,  line  22.  after  the 
word   "islands",   to  strike   out  "or   any 
parts   thereof."   and  insert  "insofar  as 
they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be"; 
on  page  5,  after  line  21.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  12,  The  Governor.  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, and  AcUng  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  removable  from  office  on  Im- 
peachment for.  and  conviction  of.  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Impeachment  shall  be 
by  resolution  adopted  at  an  open  session  of 
the  legislature  held  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
after  Introduction  of  the  resolution.  The 
vote  on  any  such  resolution  shall  be  by  the 
yeas  and  nays  and  the  affirmative  votes  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature shall  be  requisite  for  Its  adoption. 
Notice  of  impeachment,  which  shall  Include 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  shall  be  filed 
by  the  duly  elected  presiding  officer  of  the 
legislature  with  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who  shall  forth- 
with cause  a  true  copy  thereof  to  be  served 
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upon  the  person  impeached      The  Judge  of      to  read  as  follows,    "(h> 


As  soon   after  the 


quest  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ac 


States  applicable  to  the  VU-gln  Islands.    Pro- 


Section  2  also  specifies  the  powers,  duties, 
„.,^  ..^r^^ne*v>iiifi<iKi  r\t  tYip  Governor  and  nro- 


od  of  leave  for  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
RPrvi rp  who  voluntarily  extends  his  tour 


Uv   «.nd    »<lmlnl«trmtlve   refuUUoiia    all   e«- 

perxUtuf**   -.f  fund,  and  property  p^rtaimng      t*bU»hmenu    shall    furr.ish    to    the    gowm- 


•(mi    AU    flepartmer, t«     »gfnile»     anrt    w- 


milar     Affalm.     would     accomplish     tire        ' 
Create    the    oflice    of    Lieutenant    Oovernor 


perience    In    electing    their    own    leglalature      matten.    «  suiwshuhsb  » jiruvuuuu  iii^^v^w 
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upon  the  parson  Impeached  The  Judge  of 
ttia  dlatrlct  court  shal:  nuUfy  the  chler  Judge 
ot  the  United  States  C^ourt  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  who  shall  assign  thre«  Judges 
of  aald  circuit  to  try  the  impeachment  at 
•uch  time  and  at  such  place  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  toav  be  specta)*d  by  said  >  hief  Judge. 
Judgment  by  such  court  shall  be  nua.  and 
EUJt  reviewable  In  any  other  court  and,  In 
case  of  •in.lo'.lon  sh^U  extend  no  further 
than  removal  from  office  and  d Isq ual I Q cation 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  ofBce  of  hnnor.  profit. 
or  tri.ist  under  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  but  the  party  Impeached,  whether 
cohTlctetl  or  acquitted,  shall  be  liable  to  pros- 
ecution and  punishment  according  to  law. 
No  ofBcer  ihiJI  fxen.ise  hu  official  duties 
from  the  time  he  ha«  been  lnip)eached  and 
notified  thereijf  until  he  has  been  acquitted 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

S«c  I J  .^ny  Oovernor  or  .\cUng  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  people  registered  to  vote  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  If  ai  75  per  centum  of  the 
persons  registered  to  vote  shall  vote  In  favor 
of  reci.;  it  A  referendum  election,  and  (b) 
the  removal  of  the  Governor  or  Acting  Oov- 
ernor Is  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  The  referendum  may  be  ini- 
tiated by  Che  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, following  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a 
referendum,  or  by  a  petition  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  25  per  centum  of  the  f>eople  registered 
to  vote  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

On  page  7,  at  the  begin rUng  of  line  12. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "4"  to 
'•5",  at  the  beginning  of  line  15.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
"6";  on  page  8,  hne  11.  after  the  word 
"by",  to  strike  out  "Impeachment"  and 
Insert  "recall";  on  page  9,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  10,  to  change  the  5ection 
number  from  "6'  to  "7  ;  after  line  13. 
to  Inst^rt  a  new  section,  as  follows 

Sec  ■!  ft  Eifecuve  on  the  date  oi  enact- 
me:'.'-  of  tnis  Act.  section  17.  subeecLon  (cl. 
of  the  Kevised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vl-gln  la- 
lands  iR8  cStat.  487.  504.  48  USC  15^9  ic*  I 
Is  aniended  to  read  as  follows  '  ic)  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  comptroller 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  In'.erlor  and  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  all  failures  to  collect  amounts  due 
the  government,  and  expenditures  of  funds 
or  u-ses  of  property  which  are  irregular,  uq- 
netessary  or  not  pursuant  to  law  The  audit 
activities  of  the  guvernment  comptroller 
■hall  be  directed  so  as  to:  |H  Improve  the 
efBciency  and  economy  of  programs  of  the 
govertunent  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  (3) 
dl9chart;e  the  re8p<:)n8lblllty  Incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  substantial 
federal  revenues  which  are  covered  Into  the 
treasury  if  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  properly  accounted  for  and  au- 
dited ■• 

'b  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  .Act  section  17,  subsection  ^f),  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  .Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  i68 
Stat.  487.  506.  48  V  .S  C  1599  (  f  ii .  as  amended, 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows  "rf*  If  the 
Govern<3r  does  not  concur  In  the  taking  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the  party  ag- 
grieved may  seek  relief  by  suit  In  the  District 
Court  of  '.he  Virgin  Islands  If  the  claim  Is 
otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction  No  liter 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  <  f  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
party  aggrieved  or  the  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
may  seek  relief  by  suit  In  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  If  the  claim  l.s  other- 
wise within  Its  Jurisdiction   ' 

(Cl  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act  section  17  subser'.lon  h)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  .Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (88 
etat   497   506    48  U  8  C    1599  h  I  i   Is  amended 


to  read  as  follows  "\h(  As  soon  after  the 
r;i«e  of  each  fiscal  year  as  the  a.coiints  of 
said  Oocal  year  may  be  examined  and  ad- 
Justed,  the  government  comptroller  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  annual 
report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment, showing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  government  '■ 

(d)  Effective  July  1.  1967.  a  new  subsection 
I  k)  is  added  to  section  17  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  («8  Stat  497. 
5<J6;  48  use  1699)  to  read  as  follows  "(k) 
The  salary  of  the  government  comptroller 
and  the  expenses  of  his  office  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  Statea  from  funds  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions appropriated  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
but  such  salary  and  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  annually 
In  Federal  appropriation  acts." 

(ei  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  new  subsection  (H  Is  added  to  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin IsUnds  I  68  Stat.  497.  605.  48  U  3  C  1599) 
to  read  as  follows:  "il)  All  departments, 
agencies,  and  establishments  shall  furnish  to 
the  government  comptroller  such  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  powera,  duties,  activities, 
organization,  financial  transactions,  and 
methods  of  business  of  their  respective  of- 
fices as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require  of 
them,  and  the  government  comptroller,  or 
any  of  his  assistants  or  employees,  when  duly 
authorized  by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpoee  of 
securing  such  information,  have  access  to  and 
The  right  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  of  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  establishment." 

On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "7" 
to  "9";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
"10  ■;  at  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "9 '  to 
'11':  on  psige  13.  line  1,  nfler  the  word 
"the",  to  insert  'unincorporated  territory 
of  the":  after  line  1    to  strike  out 

Sec.  10  Except  as  to  provisions  applicable 
to  the  election  of  the  Oo\emor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  which  provisions  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  be  effective  January  6, 
1987. 

And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Skc.  12.  Those  provisions  necessary  to  au- 
thorize the  holding  of  an  election  for  Oover- 
nor and  Lieutenant  Governor  on  November  3. 
1970.  shall  be  effective  on  January  1.  1970 
.All  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  herein,  shall  be  effec- 
tive January  4,  1971 

And.  at  the  beglimlng  of  line  12,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "11  "  to 
"13". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tlilrd 
time 

The  bill  was  r««d  the  third  time,  and 
pa&,ved 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1705),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcouD. 
as  follows : 

Ft^u^^•« 

The  primary  puipoM  Of  H  R  11777,  Intro- 
duced by  Repreeeptatlv  O'Brien  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ar. 
executive  cominunlcatlon.  Is  to  provide  fj. 
the  election  by  popular  vote  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Oovernor  of  the  territory  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Other  pur!>oee6  whlct 
HR  11777,  as  amended,  would  accomplish 
are:  i  I  i  Create  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov. 
emor.  iS)  provide  that  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  executive  and  leglsliitivf 
branches  be  f>ald  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands:  (3>  specify  the  p<;.wera.  dutie* 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Oovernor;  (4)  pro- 
vide a  method  of  recall  f'.r  removal  of  tht 
Governor:  (5)  set  out  the  line  of  successioi. 
In  the  event  the  Governor  Is  disabled.  I6i 
clarify  the  powers  duties,  responslblUtlet 
and  procedures  of  the  office  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller,  (7|  provide  that  the  ex- 
penses and  salaries  of  the  office  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  shall  be  paid  by  the  Onltet: 
States  from  funds  derived  by  transfer  fn«r. 
the  InternaJ  revenue  collections  appropriated 
for  the  Virgin  Islands,  thus  resulting  In  a 
substantial  savings  to  Federal  Government: 
i8i  extend  the  privileges  and  Immunltiej 
clauses,  the  dtie  process  clause,  and  the  equa. 
protection  clause  of  the  US  Constitution  :. 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  (9)  mak» 
the  Virgin  Islands  subject  to  the  gener,:. 
military  law  of  the  United  States;  and  (10| 
make  certain  technical  changes  In  the  revised 
organic  act. 

BACKCXOCnCD    AND    NrKO 

HR  11777  Is  the  latest  of  a  number  ot 
steps  that  have  been  taken  toward  full  local 
self-government  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  Islands. 

The  Virgin  Islands  became  US  terrlti  r 
In  1917  by  purchase  from  Denmark  The 
original  act  to  govern  the  new  territory  (act 
of  March  3,  1917.  39  Stat  1132 1  vested  "aU 
military,  civil,  and  Judicial  powers"  in  a 
Oovernor  app<3lnted  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Until 
1931,  when  Jurisdiction  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  Executive  order  and 
the  first  civilian  Governor  was  appointed. 
It  was  the  practice  for  a  naval  officer  to  be 
appointed  to  this  position  TTie  organic  act 
of  1936  (act  of  June  22,  1936,  49  Stat.  1807i 
and  the  revised  organic  act  of  1954  (act  of 
July  23.  1964,  68  Stat.  497)  continued  this 
provision  for  Presidential  appwlntment  w-lth 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
to  theee  and  other  related  visions  of  present 
law  that  HR    11777  Is  addressed 

While  the  Virgin  Islands  have  sUways  thui 
far  had  an  appointed  Governor,  they  have 
also  had  a  popularly  elected  legislature.  The 
1917  act  continued  the  provisions  of  Danish 
law.  which  dated  back  at  least  to  1906.  for  the 
election  of  two  colonial  councils,  one  for  St 
Croix,  the  other  for  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 
The  ordinances  of  the»e  councils,  when  sanc- 
tioned by  the  King,  became  law  The  1917 
act,  In  effect,  continued  this  system.  All  local 
laws  remained  In  force  until  altered  or  re- 
pealed by  the  council  concerned  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  or  In  accordance  with 
regulations  pres.  r:bed  by  him  The  1936  act 
provided  for  annual  Joint  legislative  sessions 
of  the  two  municipal  councils — a  new  name 
for  the  old  colonial  councils — and  gave  this 
legislative  assetnbly  "power  to  enact  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a 
whole"  subject  M  the  conditions  that  It 
should  not  consider  any  legislation  except 
that  specified  In  a  mes&age  from  the  Gover- 
nor, that  no  bill  should  be  enacted  except 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  that  every  bill 
should  be  subject  to  gubernatorial  veto  and. 
If  repassed  over  his  veto,  to  Presidential  veto 
Under  the  1964  act  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Territory  wiis  vested  In  a  territory  wide 
legislative  body  of  11  members,  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  extended  to  "an  subjects  of 
local  application" — later  amended  to  read 
"all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation" — not  in- 
consistent    with     the     laws     of     the     United 


States  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Pro- 
visions for  gubernatorial  and  Presidential 
vel*^)  were  continued,  however.  Six  of  the 
members  were  to  be  and  are  elected  at  large, 
two  from  St  Croix,  two  from  St.  Thomas,  and 
one  from  St   John 

.s'.nc-e  the   19.S4  act  came  Into  force,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  other  enactments  by 
ilie  Congress  looking  toward  greater  self-re- 
spvinslblUiy  on  the  part  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 
public  Law  85-224  authorized  the  enactment 
of  local  laws  requiring  the  advice  and  con- 
gent  of  the  legislature  to  gubernatorial  ap- 
pointees to  conimls.<;l>>n8   having  quasl-Judl- 
clal  authority:    Public   Law   85-851    provided 
for  the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  for  certain 
types  of  projects  authorized  by  the  leglala- 
tlu-e  and  made  It  cleiir  that  there  should  be 
no  political  or  religious  test  for  officers  and 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands:  Public  Law  86-289  allowed  the  ter- 
ritorial attorney  general  to  exercise  some  of 
the  functions   of   the   U.S.   attorney;    Public 
Law    88-180    provided    for    the    issuance    of 
general  obligation  bonds  In  certain  circum- 
stances:  Public  Law  8&-183  transferred  sub- 
merged areas  bordering  on  the  Islands  to  the 
territorial    government    and    put   within   Its 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  "parties  found,  acts 
performed,  and  offenses  committed  on  prop- 
erty  owned,    reserved    or    controlled    by   the 
United  States":   and  Public  Law  89-100  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  legislative  salaries 
and  expenses  by   the   local   rather  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  U  clear  from  the  above  that  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  hftd  long  experi- 
ence In  electing  one  branch  of  their  govern- 
ment and  thtis  In  participating  In  the  mak- 
ing of  their  own  laws      It  Is  the  belief  of  the 
committee  that  the  people  and  their  legisla- 
ture have  for  the  nnjst  part  exercised  their 
powers  in  a  responflble  manner.     They  have 
organized    a    iwo-jnirty    system,    and    have 
Ideullfled,  discussed,   and   voted  their  opin- 
ions on  matters  of  local  concern.    The  legis- 
lators. In  turn,  have  debated  the  issues,  and 
at   times    disagreed    with    the    Washington- 
appointed   Governor  In   the  manner  of  free 
legislatures  everywhere.     They  have  enacted 
laws   of    local    appllciitlon    and    have    levied 
taxes  and   appropriated   funds  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  needs  of  the  local  government 
without  resort   Un  direct   Federal   appropria- 
tions.    In   view   of  this  and   In  view  of   the 
further  facts  that   the  governorship  has  be- 
c<Mne   almost    exclusively   a   local   office    and 
that  the  Governor,  under  the  revised  organic 
art,  is  an  Integral  piixt  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess with  pwwer   to   recommend   and   to  veto 
legislation.   It   Is   the  committee's  view  that 
the  time  Is  ripe   for  taking   the  progressive 
step  toward  a  territorial  government  which  Is 
fully    responsible    and    responsive    to    local 
needs   and    the   local    electorate   which   H.R. 
11777  proposes.     EnW-tment  of   this  bill,  as 
amended     will    be    a    recognition    that    the 
Virgin    Islands   have    accumulated    sufficient 
political  maturity  and  practice  In  the  art  ai 
self-government  to  warrant  this  step. 
secnoN-BY-sEcnoN  aj*altsis 
Section  1  of  the  amended  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 9,  subsection  (at   of  the  revised  organic 
act  to  provide  that  a  quorum  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall   consist  of  eight  of  Its  members. 
This  provision  was  necessitated  by  passage  of 
the   Reapportionment    Act.   Public   Law   B»- 
548.  which  Increased  the  number  of  legisla- 
tors from  n  to  15. 

Section  2  amends  section  9  of  the  revised 
organic  act  by  eliminating  the  provision  for 
Presidential  veto  a.s  a  part  of  the  lawmaking 
prcxress  and  by  providing  that  a  gubernatorial 
veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Section  3  amends  section  11  of  the  revised 
organic  act  and  provides  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Jointly  for  a  4-year  term.  The  first 
election  is  to  be  held  on  November  3.  1970. 


Section  2  also  specifies  the  powers,  duties. 
and  responslblUtles  of  the  Governor  and  pro- 
vides that  no  person  who  has  been  elected 
Governor  for  two  full  successive  terms  shall 
be  again  eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one 
full  term  has  Intervened. 

Section  4  amends  section  12  of  the  revised 
organic  act  and  provides  a  method  of  recall 
for  removal  of  the  Governor.  The  recall 
procedures  require  the  approval  of  75  percent 
of  the  persons  registered  to  vote,  plus  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  approval  of  the  President  was 
felt  necessary  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee In  light  of  the  Governor's  duty  to 
enforce  all  applicable  Federal  laws  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  In  light  of  the  substantial 
responslbUlty  and  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  affairs  of  the  territory. 

Section  5  deletes  from  the  revised  organic 
act  a  provision  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  administrative  asslstante  for  St. 
John  and  St.  Croix.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  view  that  such  matters  should  hereafter 
be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Section  6  sets  out  a  line  of  succession  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, in  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Section  7  repeals  a  provision  of  existing 
law  which  bars  the  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments and  agencies  4n  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Virgin  Islanias  government  without 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Section  8,  by  amendment  and  through  the 
addition  of  new  subsections,  clarifies  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of 
government  comptroller.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 2  provides  that  effective  July  1,  1967. 
the  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  office  of 
government  comptroller  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  from  funds  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  Internal  revenue  collections  appro- 
priated for  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  will  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Section  9  provides  that  all  salaries  and  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  paid  locally. 

Section  10  in  effect  extends  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  the  provisions  of  article  IV,  section  2. 
paragraph  1,  and  amendment  XIV,  section  1, 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  These  are  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  clauses  of  article  IV 
and  amendment  XIV  and  the  due  process 
and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Section  11  extends  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  portion  of  the  general  military  laws 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  call  upon 
Federal  or  local  forces  In  case  of  Insurrec- 
tion or  other  similar  emergency. 

Section  12  provides  the  effective  dates  for 
the  various  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  13  states  that  the  act  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Virgin  Islands  Elective  Gover- 
nor Act." 


od  of  leave  for  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  voluntarily  extends  his  tour 
of  duty  in  a  hostile  fire  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
■R-ill  proceed  with  its  consideration  after 
the  morning  hour. 


THIRTY-DAY  LEAVE  FOR  MEMBER 
OP  UNIFORMED  SERVICE  WHO 
VOUNTARILY  EXTENDS  HIS  TOUR 
OF  DUTY  IN  A  HOSTILE  FIRE 
AREA 


CHARLES  B.  THORNTON— INDUS- 
TRIALIST OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  signal 
honor  was  recently  bestowed  upon  one 
of  my  most  distinguished  constituents, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Thornton  of  Los  Angeles. 
"Tex"  Thornton  is  the  brilliant  and 
dynamic  chairman  of  the  board  of  Litton 
Industries,  the  growth  company  which 
he  founded  in  1953  and  which,  under 
his  leadership,  has  since  become  one  of 
America's  most  successful  and  exciting 
businesses. 

In  recognition  of  "Tex"  Thorntons 
unique  record  of  achievement  and  con- 
tribution to  American  life,  the  Society 
of  Industrial  Realtors  recently  named 
Mr.  Thornton  as  the  "Industrialist  of  the 
Year."  In  announcing  his  selection, 
SIR'S  spokesman  said: 

The  dramatic  growth  of  Litton  Industries 
reflects  the  genius  and  ability  of  Its  dynamic 
young  co-founder  and  Board  Chairman. 
Thornton  displays  the  same  drive  and  dedi- 
cation in  his  civic  activities  as  he  has  In 
directing  his  company's  remarkable  growth. 

Thornton  thus  joins  such  outstanding 
industrialists  as  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  of 
General  Motors.  Benjamin  F.  Fairless  of 
United  States  Steel,  and  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son of  IBM,  who  have  been  chosen  in 
earlier  vears  as  recipients  of  this  honor. 
Like  his  distinguished  predecessors, 
"Tex"  Thornton  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  North  America  in  the  pubUc 
interest. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  public 
interest  has  always  played  an  important 
role  in  "Tex"  Thornton's  lifetime,  which 
has  included  an  active  commitment  to 
nianv  worthy  ci\-ic  causes  and  organiza- 
tions'. As  reported  in  the  St,  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  August  7,  his  active  partici- 
pation in  the  war  on  poverty  is  notable 
evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the  public 
good.  To  quote  from  the  Post-Dis- 
patch: 

An  example  of  Thornton's  clvU  efforts  Is 
Lltton's  support  of  the  Job  Corps  of  the 
Office  of  Eoonomic  Opportunity.  Utton,  In 
an  unusual  program  of  Industry-government 
cooperation.  1b  training  more  than  2.000  un- 
derprivUeged  boys,  school  dropouts,  who  ul- 
timately wiU  be  quaUfled  workers  In  elec- 
tronics, automotive  repair,  culinary  arts, 
business  equipment,  and  maintenance  areaa. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1659.  HJl.  15748,  that  It  be  laid 
down,  made  the  pending  business,  but 
not  debated  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
15748)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
code,  to  authorize  a  special  30-day  peri- 


The  Post-Dispatch  is  here  referring  to 
Litton's  operation  of  the  Camp  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  for  men  near  Pleasanton  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.,  which  is 
widely  recognized  as  being  a  model  ^ 
antlpoverty  effectiveness  for  other  job 
Corps  centers. 

I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
"Tex"  Thornton,  "Industrialist  of  the 
Year."  I  a*  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Post-Dispatch  article  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
a£  follows: 

iNDVSTmUU.  H0N0«  rO»  C     B     TMO«NTOtl 

WASHiMwroN  -Charlea  B  Thornton.  chAlr- 
mAJi  of  'Me  rjotird  uf  LJiUiii  IndujtrVe*,  Inc  . 
Be»»r'.y  HlLa.  ("•s-i.'  'r.aa  been  aamed  Lndua- 
trlaJls-    ''•  '-?"•?  vnr 

An  :ndep^ncl'pri'.  r.  «ir'l  headed  by  John  3. 
Knight  chiUnnA;;  j/  '-he  txjard  of  Knl^hl 
N©wsp«p«-H  Inc  selp<-t*cl  Thornuin  for  the 
awaj-d  pr«»ente<l  anm^Uy  by  the  Society  of 
Industrial  Keaitora 

In  anr.auncir.g  Thorntons  selection. 
Knight,  said  The  dramatic  ^r^^wth  of  Litton 
Ind-oAtnwi  reflect*  the  gennui  a.-xl  ability  of 
Ita  dynamic  youn«  c4>founder  and  bi>ard 
chairman  Thornton  displays  the  same  drive 
fcnd  ledlcatlon  in  hl»  civic  activities  as  he 
has  m  directing  his  company*  retruu-ltable 
grw»rth 

RepreaentAllvee  of  leading  biiSlne«B  and 
profe«sioha!  ?>rg:anlzat!orji  served  on  the  In- 
dependent board  that  cfi<^tie  Thornton  from 
a  score  <.f  top  indtistrlaliaU  nominated  by 
society  memberi  throughout  N  irth  America 
The  *x;lety  *  profeaelonal  affliUte  >f  ihe 
NaUcnal  Aaaoclatlon  '>t  Keal  Estate  Boards.  Is 
oompoaed  af  ICHX)  members  *h..  specialize  In 
meeting  the  real  estate  needs  uf  industry 

Knight  wU;  present  a  trophy  to  Thornton 
at  a  seeslon  Nov  U.  of  the  socletys  annual 
convention  at  tJie  Doral  Beach  Hotel.  Miami 
Beach 

«BC-IPirNT9     IN     PAST 

This  Is  '-he  eighteenth  oonsecutive  year 
that  the  «  «-iety  h*8  honored  an  industrialist 
"who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  Indnsina*  development  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  the  public  Intereat  "  Recipients  In- 
clude Alfred  P  Sl.>«::  Jr  Oenera;  Motors 
Oorp  .  Benjamin  K  Palrle<«  United  JVtatee 
Steel  Corp  ;  ThomdS  J  Watson  International 
Bujslnem  Machmea  Corp  William  Allen 
Boeing  Airplane  Co  ,  Thomas  B  McCabe, 
Scott  Paper  Co  .  Stanley  C  Allyn.  NaUonal 
Cash  Register  Co  ,  WUllam  A  Pa-iterson. 
tinlted  Air  Unea.  Lynn  A  Townsend  Chrys- 
ler Corp  And  J  Erik  Jonsaon  Teias  Instru- 
ments, Inc 

Since  he  organized  Litton  Industries  In 
19M.  Thom-nn  has  develop*^  the  i-i.mpany 
Into  one  of  the  most  remarkable  growth 
companle«  in  history  Sales  for  flscal  1966 
ending  next  month  are  expected  u,  pass  the 
billion -dollar  mark  aimoat  doubling  the 
sales  total  for  1^63 

Litton  manufactures  more  than  90O0 
products  ranging  from  nuclear  submarines 
to  electronic  tubes  that  can  send  radio  and 
television  signals  back  to  earth  from  space 
Utton.  which  has  73  000  employees  and 
planU  in  22  states  and  12  foreign  countries 
la  the  twenty-tlfih  largest  employer  In  the 
nation  .\mung  Its  products  are  military 
command  and  control  systems  business  nia- 
cbJnea  and  computers  materials  handling 
medical  instruments,  microwave  ovens,  and 
commercial   and   military  shipbuilding 

JOB    COaPS    9UPPOST 

An  example  of  Thornton's  civic  efforts  Is 
Utt«>ns  support  of  the  Job  Corps  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Utton  in 
an  unusual  protjram  of  Industry -govern- 
ment co-uperatlon  Is  training  more  than 
2000  underprivileged  boys  school  dropouts, 
who  ultimately  will  be  qualified  workers  In 
electronics  automotive  repair  culinary  arts 
business  equipment  and  maintenance  areas 

Thornton  helped  Introduce  modern  man- 
agement controls  into  the  Air  Porce  in  World 
War  II  At  one  time  he  was  the  youngest 
colonel  In  the  Army 

After  the  war  when  he  was  32  years  old 
be  became  director  of  planning  for  I^Jrd 
Mov^r   Co  .   setting    up   a   group   of   manage- 


ment experts.  Including  now  Secretary  of 
Defense  Ri>bert  S  McNamara  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Whli  Kids. 

Prom  1948  to  1963.  be  was  vice  president 
and  assistant  manager  of  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co  In  this  period.  Hughes'  sales  rose  from 
ta.000.000   to  »300.000.000   annually 

In  I9S3  Thornton  with  two  other  young 
Hughes  executives  purchased  a  small  Cali- 
fornia company  that  produced  microwave 
tube*  and  organized  Utton  Industries 

He  Is  a  director  and  executive  committee 
member  of  United  California  Bank.  Times 
Mirror  Co  .  and  Cyprus  Mines.  Inc  :  director 
and  flaance  and  audit  committee  member 
of  Union  Oil  Co  of  California;  dlrecUir  and 
finance  committee  member  of  Trans  World 
Alrllnea.  Inc  .  and  director  of  General  Mills. 
Inc  Lehman  Corp  .  »iwl  Western  Baaoorpo- 
ration. 

CIVIC.    B>t1C*T10N     IH'>aTS 

He  Is  trustee  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Harvey  Mudd  College  of 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory 
Council,  the  Business  Council,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Patent  System. 
Oallfomla  Institute  Associates.  University 
of  Southern  California  Aa»oclate«  West 
Coast  Advisory  Group  of  American  Manage- 
ment Association.  Pounding  Prtenda  and 
Alumni  Aseoclatlon  of  Harvey  Mudd  College 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Invest-ln-Amer- 
ica  Council  and  the  California  Committee 
for  Bicentennial  of  American  Free  Enter- 
prise System 

He  is  a  consultant  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  a  member  of  the  Special  Advisory 
Committee  to  review  programs  of  the  Air 
Porce  Academy  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  International  Development 
He  has  been  director  and  »  member  ot  the 
executive  committee  of  Plrst  Western  Bank, 
director  and  chairman  of  the  electronic*  In- 
dustry committee  Loe  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  director.  California  Merchants 
and  Manufactttrers  Association:  director.  Loe 
Angeles  7MCA;  director  and  chairman.  Mili- 
tary Production  Division,  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Association:  director,  American  Cancer 
Society:  on  the  Board  of  Ad^-lsors  thirteenth 
International  Management  Conference;  on 
the  board  of  governors  Welfare  Federation 
of  Loe  Angeles  Area,  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory group  to  the  Economic  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference:  on  the  Interim 
Study  Committee  for  American  Free  Enter- 
prise Exposition;  a  member  of  the  Secretary 
nf  the  Navy's  Advisory  Board  on  Educational 
Requirements 

A  partial  listing  of  the  awards  Thornton 
has  received  salesman  of  the  year.  Los  An- 
geles ."^les  Executive  Club.  1958:  Merit  Award 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  Yeshlva 
University.  1»«3:  Texan  of  the  year  Texas 
Press  Association.  1964:  man  of  the  year 
Beverly  Hills  Calif  .  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1«64  business  statesman  of  the  year  award 
Harvard  Business  School  Alumni  Association 
of  Southern  California.  1964:  Horatio  Alger 
award.  American  Schools  and  Colleges  As- 
sociation. 19«4.  and  Western  Electronic  Man- 
ufacturers Association  medal  of  achievement. 
19«5 

Serving  with  Knight  on  the  SIR  award 
board  were  C  C  Cameron.  Charlotte.  N  C  . 
past  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  W  P  Gullander  New 
York,  president  'if  the  National  .Association 
of  Manufacturers;  Daniel  P  Loomls  Wash- 
ington, president  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
irun  Railroads.  Alton  V  PhllUpe.  Seattle 
president  if  the  Asso<late^l  General  Contrar- 
Virs  of  .\mer1ca.  WUllam  B  West.  Cleveland 
president  of  the  Society  iif  Industrial  Real- 
tort;    and    John    W     Oalbreath.    Columbiis 


chairman   for   arrangements.   SIR   Industrial 
Award  Committee 


ELECTION  YEAR  JITTERS  ON  FOOD 
FXDR  PEACE 
Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr  President,  the 
recent  action  of  the  House  In  rejecting 
the  food-for-pcace  conference  report  can 
only  be  Interpreted  as  a  bad  case  of  elec- 
tion year  jitters.  By  a  margin  of  306  to 
61.  the  House  was  stampeded  into  reject- 
InK  a  superb  piece  of  legislation  because 
of  a  sidehne  issue  that  should  not  have 
been  raised  at  all  in  connection  with 
this  bill  The  House  action  seeks  to  d'  ny 
US  food  to  the  p«>ople  of  any  country' 
that  has  any  trade  at  all  with  Cuba  or 
North  VleUiam  The  S^-nate  and  House 
conferees  had  attempted  to  meet  this 
problem  earlier  by  denying:  US.  food 
only  to  those  countries  trading  strategic 
materials  to  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  To 
go  beyond  that  restriction  as  the  Hou.m- 
did  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  111-advi.s.  q 
effort  to  determine  sensitive  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  on  the  basis  of  election  year 
considerations. 

The  House  action  raises  at  least  two 
questions 

First.  Is  it  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  use  our  food  supplies  as  a  br1b<:>  .r 
threat  to  dictate  the  policies  of  other 
nations? 

Second  Is  it  proper  for  Congress  to 
tie  the  President  s  hands  in  the  adm::.- 
Lstration  of  a  humanitarian  program 
designed  to  assist  hungry  people  while 
strengthening  US  foreign  policy  and  our 
domestic  agriculture? 

As  one  long  Interested  In  the  success 
of  our  food-for-peace  program.  I  Intend 
to  press  in  the  conference  on  this  matur 
for  a  substitute  provision  that  would  re- 
tain the  President  s  authority  to  resolve 
such  administrative  questions  in  the  r.a- 
tlonal  Interest 

Congress  has  no  right  to  bribe  or  pres- 
sure other  nations  into  making  foreign 
policy  decisions  because  of  our  capacity 
to  give  or  withhold  food  to  hungry  peo- 
ple Other  people  are  as  proud  and  '-e:- 
sitlve  as  we  are  about  their  national  in- 
dependence They  might  under  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger  yield  to  such  petty  out- 
side dictation  But  If  they  did.  it  would 
be  with  a  kind  of  seething  resentment 
that  would  destroy  any  appreciation  ..r 
resviecl  for  our  food-for-peace  efforts 

My  personal  hunch  is  that  national  in- 
dependence and  pride  are  such  strong 
.sentlmenUs  that  even  needy  nations  such 
as  India  would  reject  US  food  rath.er 
than  submit  to  our  dictation  of  their 
InleniaUonal  trade  policy  They  are 
presently  selling  a  little  burlap  baK>^!;.i; 
to  Cubans  which  they  would  have  U)  t:  - 
up  for  receiving  our  food  assistance  u'  - 
der  the  Hou-se  action.  The  burlap  salt  ^ 
are  a  relatively  Inconsequential  mattt  •  - 
$600,000  But  national  Integrity  a;:c 
pride  are  not  Jnconsequenlial  I  s'u.^- 
pect  that  India  would  prefer  to  tighten 
her  belt  rather  Uian  diminish  her  self- 
respect  and  national  pride 

It  Is  qulU'  possible  that  the  dictatorial 
restriction  requested  by  the  House  will 
If  sustained,  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Pnnie 
Minister    Indira    Gandhi's    government 
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and  the  emergence  of  an  anti-American, 
pro-Communist  government.  Mrs.  Gan- 
dhi is  under  continuous  attack  from  left- 
ists who  accuse  her  of  being  a  lackey  of 
the  United  States  If  she  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  House,  this  would  add 
fuel  to  the  fire  now  being  directed  against 
her  If  she  instead  refused  to  yield  to 
the  House  demand,  our  food  would  be 
cut  off  and  sUrvatlon  would  run  ram- 
pant acros.'^  the  Indian  subcontinent — 
an  even  greater  threat  to  the  Gandhi 
government 

Legislating  .'sensitive  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions and  denying  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  use  his  judgment  in  admin- 
istering an  important  overseas  operation 
can  cripple  and  eventually  kill  the  food- 
for-peace      program.     Eight      food-for- 
peace  reciplenUs  now  selling  small  quan- 
tities of  nonstrateglc  material  to  Cuba 
or  North  Vietnam  Include:  India,  Pakis- 
tan. Brazil.  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Morocco,  Al- 
geria, and  Yugoslavia.     These  countries 
for  the  most  part  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  remaining  neutral  in  the  East- 
West   struggle.    Tliey    wish   to   live    at 
peace  and  carry  on   relationships   with 
both  the  United  States  and  our  Commu- 
nist    rivals.     They     are     Independent, 
strongly  nationalistic  states  that  resent 
pressure  over  their  policies  from  either 
side.     As   a    nation   following   a   policy 
of  neutrality    throughout   our   own   pe- 
riod of  national  development,  we  should 
be  able   to   understand    this   sentiment. 
The  combined  total  of  their  annual  sales 
to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  is  an  esti- 
mated $43  2  million — none  of  this  in  stra- 
tegic  materials.     Only   $203,000  of   this 
meager  total  Is  with  North  Vietnam. 

Yet,  these  countries  are  important 
food-for-peace  recipients.  The  House 
restriction  could  prevent  an  estimated 
$860  million  in  concessional  food-for- 
peace  sales  next  year.  Such  a  blow 
would  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  program 
and  would  have  an  extremely  depressing 
efifect  on  the  American  agricultural  econ- 
omy The  specter  of  hunger  spreading 
across  the  underdeveloped  world  because 
of  an  ill-advised  effort  to  dictate  the 
trade  policy  of  other  nations  would  pre- 
sent an  image  too  costly  to  the  United 
Sutes  to  comprehend. 

Strangely  enough,  the  proposed  re- 
striction would  permit  us  to  give  food 
to  the  countries  in  question,  but  would 
prevent  us  from  selling  it  to  them  on 
lenient  terms  Furthermore,  our  own 
policy  now  permits  us  to  make  food  and 
medical  supplies  available  to  Cuba.  But 
tiie  new  restriction  would  deny  that  right 
'm  iither  countries. 

Hie  hasty,  self-defeating  action  of  the 
House  diminishes  the  dignity  and  good 
.udgment  of  a  great  country,  and  it  ought 
to  be  corrected  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattvb  Clerk.  A  bill  tS. 
2444)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  the 
Government-owned  long-lines  commu- 
nication facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments  on 
page  4,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

(6)  In  connection  with  soliciting  ofTers 
to  purchase  such  long-lines  facilities  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall; 

(a)  Provide  any  prospective  purchaser 
who  requests  it  data  on  (1)  the  faclUlies 
avaUable  for  purchase,  (U)  the  amounts 
deemed  to  be  the  ctirrent  fair  and  reason- 
able value  of  those  faculties,  and  (ill)  the 
initial  rates  which  will  be  charged  to  the 
purchaser  for  capacity  In  facilities  retained 
by  the  Government  and  available  for  com- 
mercial   use; 

(b)  Provide,  In  the  request  for  offers  to 
purchaae.  that  offerors  must  specify  the 
rates  they  propose  to  charge  for  service  and 
the  Improvements  in  service  which  they 
propo£e   to    Initiate; 

(c)  Provide  an  opportunity  for  prospec- 
tive purchasers  to  meet  as  a  group  with 
Department  of  Defense  representatives  to 
assure  that  the  data  and  the  public  Interest 
requirements  described  In  (a)  and  (b) ,  above, 
are  fully  understood;   and 

(d)  Seek  the  advice  and  assUtance  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  In  Alaska,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  or  his  designees,  to  assure  consid- 
eration of  all  public  Interest  factors  asso- 
ciated with  the  transfer. 

And,  on  page  6,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 
(3)  the  sale  will  not  be  final  unless  and 
untU  the  purchaser  shall  receive  the  req- 
uisite certificates  of  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity to  operate  Interstate  and  intrastate 
commercial  communications  in  Alaska  from 
the  appropriate  governmental  reguUtory 
bodies. 


DISPOSAL  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
LONG-LINES  COMMUNICATION 

K.^CILITTES    IN    ALASKA 
Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr.    President,    I 
a-^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
p:  xeed   to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1670,  S.   2444 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Communica- 
tions Disposal  Act". 

TTTLK  I DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Transfer"  means  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  any  element  of  owner- 
ship Including  but  not  restricted  to  any 
estate  or  Interest  in  property,  and  fran- 
chise rights,  by  sale,  exchange,  lease,  ease- 
ment, or  permit,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other 
property,  with  or  without  warranty. 

(2)  "Long-lines  communication  facilities" 
means  the  transmission  systems  connecting 
points  inside  the  State  with  each  other  and 
with  points  outside  the  State  by  radio  or 
wire,  and  Includes  all  kinds  of  property  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
Interconnection. 

(3)  "Agency  concerntd"  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  wholly  owned  corporation. 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

TTTLE     II TRANSFEB     OF     UNrTED     STATES     GOV- 

EKNMEMT-OWirED     LONC-LINES     COMMUNICA- 
TION rAcrLrms  in  and  to  alaska 
Sec.  201.   (1)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 

section  202.  and  notwithstanding  provisions 


of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee,  with  the  advice,  assistance, 
and.  in  the  case  of  any  agency  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  and  after 
approval  of  the  President  is  authorized  to 
and  shall  transfer  for  adequate  consideration 
any  or  all  long-lines  communication  facili- 
ties in  or  to  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  any  person 
qualifying  under  the  provisions  of  section 
•202.  and  may  take  such  action  and  exer- 
cise such  ix)wers  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

I  2  I  Transfers  under  this  title  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and  meth- 
ods required  by  sections  203(e) .  i  n  .  (2i  .  and 
( 3 1  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  484(e)  I  .  except  that  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee"  shall  be  substituted 
for  all  references  therein  to  "the  Admln- 
isirator"- 

(3  I  The  requirements  of  section  207  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S  C.  488), 
shall  apply  to  transfers  under  this  title. 
(4)  The  "head  of  the  agency  concerned  or 
his  designee  shall  execute  such  documents 
ior  the  transfer  of  title  or  other  interest  in 
propertv.  except  any  mineral  rights  ther^n. 
and  take  such  other  action  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  necessarv-  or  proper  to 
transfer  such  property  under  the  pro\-isions 
of  this  tiUe.  A  copy  oi  any  deed,  lease,  or 
other  instrument  executed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  purport- 
ing to  transfer  title  or  any  other  Interest  in 
public  land  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(5)  No  Interest  In  public  lands,  with- 
drawn or  otherwise  appropriated,  may  be 
transferred  under  this  title  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or, 
with  respect  to  lands  within  a  national  for- 
est, of  the  Secretary  of  .'^.grlcuUure. 

(6)  In  connection  with  soliciting  offers  to 
purchase  such  long-lines  facilities  of  the 
Alaska  Communication  System  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall' 

(a)  Provide  any  prospective  purchaser 
who  requests  it  data  on  (1|  th?  facilities 
.available  for  purchase.  (U)  the  amounts 
deemed  to  be  the  current  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  those  facilities,  and  din  the  initial 
rates  which  will  be  charged  to  the  purchaser 
for  capacity  in  facilities  retained  by  the 
Government  and  available  for  commercial 
use: 

(bi  Provide,  in  the  request  for  offers  to 
purchase,  that  offerors  must  specify  the  rates 
they  propose  to  charge  for  service  and  the 
imp'rovements  in  service  which  they  propose 
to  initiate: 

(c)  Provide  an  opportunity  for  prospective 
purchasers  to  meet  as  a  group  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  repre.sentatives  to  assure 
that  the  data  and  the  public  interest  require- 
ments described  in  (a)  and  ibi.  above,  are 
fully  understood:  and 

(d)  Seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  In  Alaska,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  or  his  designees,  to  assure  considera- 
tion of  all  public  interest  factors  ass<x;iated 
With  the  transfer. 

Sec.  202.  No  transfer  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  does  not  need  to 
retain  the  property  involved  In  the  transfer 
for  national  defense  purposes: 

(21    the  transfer  Is  In  the  public  Interest; 

(3)  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is 
made  is  prepared  and  qualified  to  provide, 
without  interruption,  the  communication 
service  involved  in  the  transfer;  and 
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(4)  the  !.jri|{-;;r.es  cummunlcatton  facUl- 
Uea  will  u>'t  dUecily  or  indirectly  be  owned, 
operated,  or  cntroileU  by  a  p«r»oti  who  would 
legally  be  duqudlifted  by  the  Federal  Com- 
municnUons  CommlBslon  from  holding  a 
radlu  station  license  under  any  of  the  terms 
of  '-he  Communlcatlona  Act  of  1934,  lU 
amended. 

Sec  203  The  agreements  by  which  a 
tranifer  is  mado  under  this  title  shall  include 
a  pri>vlslori   that — 

( 1 1  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  Is 
made  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and  rcKuia- 
Uons  uf  any  body  or  commlaalon  established 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  govern  and  regu- 
Ute  communication  services  to  the  public 
and  of  the  Federal  Communications  CumnUs- 
alon  and  all  applicable  statutes,  treatlea,  and 
conventions,  provide  without  Interruption. 
the  communication  services  Involved  In  the 
transfer,  except  'hose  services  reserved  by  the 
United  States  In  Che  transfer;  and 

I  2 1  the  rates  and  chargee  for  such  services 
applicable  at  the  time  of  transfer  shall  not 
be  changed  for  a  pertiixl  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  such  transfer  unless  approved  by  a 
governmental  body  or  commission  having 
Jurisdiction. 

3 1  the  sale  will  not  be  final  unless  and 
until  the  purchaser  shall  receive  the  requisite 
certirlcatea  of  convenience  and  neceaslty  to 
operate  interstate  and  intrastate  commercial 
communications  in  AlasJta  fron^  the  appro- 
priate i<('vern.'nental   regulatory  bodies. 

Sbc  204  Transfers  under  this  title  do  not 
require  the  approval  uf  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications C'ltnmisslon  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  may  be  necessary  under 
•ectlon  202(4.1 . 

Sec  2n5  Notwithstanding  the  proTlslon« 
of  any  other  law,  the  gross  proceeds  of  each 
transfer  shall  be  covered  Into  the  T-easury 
of  the  United  States  as  mlsceIlane<jU8  receipts. 

Sbc.  306.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  rejxjrt  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President — 

1 1 )  in  January  of  each  year,  the  actions 
taken  under  this  title  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months:  and 

( 2 1  nut  later  than  ninety  days  after  com- 
pletion of  each  transfer  under  this  title,  a 
full  account  of  that  transfer 

rrrLX    in     MiacxLLANiors    provwions 
Sec    3ol    Except  aj»  provided  In  section  204 
this  Act  does  not  modify  In  any  manner  the 
provisions    of    the    C-ommunlcatlons    Act   of 
1S34.  as  amended 

Sec  302  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such  sums 
as  may  be  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  .Act 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  amend- 
menUs  are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  was  read  the  third 
time   and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port No  1702  ' ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

rt'lPORE    *NT5    BACKCROU>fD   OF  THE   LEtlSLATION 

S  2444  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  sell  or  lease  Oovemment-owned. 


loug-llnes  oocumunlcatlona  facilities  in  the 
State  of  AJaalta  to  a  private  commercial  car- 
rier, or  to  allow  the  use  of  such  facilities  by 
pjermlt.  eaaement,  or  other  form  of  transfer 
The  Secretary  of  Defease  la  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and.  in  the  case  of  agencies 
not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Defense 
l}ef)artment.  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment  which  operate 
long-lines  communications  facilities  t>elng 
tranferred  No  sale,  lease,  or  other  transfer 
could  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  determined  that  the 
rights  to  be  transferred  were  not  necessary 
for  national  defense  purpose*,  and  that  the 
transfer  Is  in  the  public  interest.  The  car- 
rier acquiring  any  such  facilities  would  be 
required  to  provide,  without  Interruption, 
the  comnnunlcatlona  services  Involved  Ln  the 
transfer. 

Since  there  are  no  commercial  long-lines 
communication  companies  operating  in 
Alaska,  that  State,  alone  among  the  5iJ  States 
of  the  Union,  depends  upon  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment to  provide  telecommunications 
network,  facllltlee.  and  services  that  are  re- 
quired for  bualneas  and  other  purposes  by 
the  general  public.  Theee  services  are  now 
being  provided  by  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tion System  (ACS),  a  Department  of  Defense 
(DODi  activity  The  authority  for  Govern- 
ment operation  of  the  ACS  Is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  May  26.  li»00,  which  si)ecHled  that 
commercial  business  might  be  done  over  mili- 
tary telegraph  cable  lines  In  Alaska  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
might  deem  to  be  equitable  and  In  the  public 
interest  Effective  July  1.  1962.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  transferred  responsibility  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ACS  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force 

In  response  to  the  ever-Increasing  require- 
ments of  the  public  for  commercial  com- 
munications servicee.  over  a  period  of  more 
than  80  years  the  ACS  has  grown  to  the  point 
that  today  It  provides  all  kinds  of  long-dis- 
tance telephone  and  telegraph  services  for 
private  individuals,  commercial  enterprises. 
State  and  Federal  civilian  agencies,  as  well 
aa  for  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  uniqueness  of  the  communication  sit- 
uation In  Alaska,  and  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  commercial  business.  led  DOD  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAAi  In  the 
late  IBSO's  to  consider  the  p<5aslblllty  of  sell- 
ing their  Alaskan  communications  faclUtlea 
to  enable  service  to  the  public  In  Alaska  to 
be  provided  by  a  private,  regulated  commer- 
cial carrier  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
Indicated  that  the  faclliUea  initially  oITered 
for  sale  will  be.  generally,  thoee  now  op>er- 
ated  by  the  ACS  Other  facilities  n.>w  used 
primarily  for  defense  purposes  would  not  be 
sold:  however  capacity  on  these  facilities 
would  be  leased  to  the  ACS  purchaser  to 
allow  contlnuatlim  of  public  service  through- 
out the  entire  State  of  Alaska  The  DOD 
facilities  Involved  are  described  In  appendix 
A 

Since  the  ACS  facilities  are  not.  In  the 
main,  excess  to  sale  needs  of  the  Department, 
such  sale  could  be  accomplished  only  with 
special  congressional  authorization.  DOD. 
m  anticipation  of  sale  authority,  has  been 
reluctant  to  make  even  minor  improvements 
and  expansions  In  the  system  to  meet  the 
continually  increasing  requirements  of  the 
public  The  growing  gap  between  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  system  and  the  requirements 
of  the  public  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
a  realistic  new  lr>ok  at  the  communications 
situation  In  Alaska 


PRESENT  DRAI-T  SYSTEM  UNFAIR 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  administration  of  our  present  draft 
law  Is  discriminatory  In  determining 
which  young  men  will  serve  in  our  Armed 


Forces.  For  example,  deferments  Ujq 
frequently  favor  those  who  can  ajffunl 
to  attend  college  and  those  whose  edu- 
cations qualify  them  to  enter  critical 
occupations,  so  called.  The  plain  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  young  men  with 
financial  resources  ur  with  parents  with 
financial  resource.s  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  secure  deferment  from  the  dratt 
by  going  to  college  or  by  marrying  young 
and  having  children. 

Furthermore,  the  present  system  of 
assigning  draft  quotas  to  each  State 
which  in  turn  assigns  quotas  to  local 
draft  boards  Is  inequitable.  This  results 
In  thousands  of  different  criteria  for 
deferment.  For  li\stance,  a  draft  board 
m  Ohio  may  decide  to  Induct  a  young 
man  who.  if  he  lived  in  another  State— 
or  for  that  matter  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion In  Ohio — would  be  deferred.  Since 
available  pools  of  eligible  draftees  differ 
from  oiie  draft  board  jurisdiction  to  an- 
other, consideration  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  potential  drafUxs 
varies  from  one  draft  board  to  the  next. 

Although  there  are  bro-ad  national  out- 
lines establishin*;  deferment  criU'na 
under  present  law  the  Intepretation  of 
these  criteria  and  the  pressures  for  meet- 
ing draft  quotas  vary  considerably. 

A  much  fairer  and  equitable  method 
for  selectmg  men  for  mllitajT  service 
could  be  established  were  the  present 
quota  systt-m  to  be  abolished  and  a  na- 
tional manpower  pool  establi.shed.  alon^ 
the  lines  of  a  national  lottery 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fair  thing  to  do  would  be  first  to  exhaust 
the  draft  pool  of  all  yoimg  men  20  yean 
of  age  or  above  who  are  eligible  for  in- 
duction under  present  criteria  and  wiio 
have  not  to  date  been  drafted  Tlien.  ;i.<; 
has  been  suggested  by  the  dlstinguishi-d 
Junior  Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts  I  Mr 
Kennedy!.  19 -year-olds  should  be  the 
first  to  be  drafted  to  meet  the  Nation  s 
military  manr>ower  needs.  Approxi- 
mately 2  million  boys  turn  19  each  year 
As  there  would  be  fewer  deferments  be- 
cause of  dependency  In  this  age  group, 
the  number  might  well  meet  our  needs. 
At  least  such  a  policy  would  remove  the 
imcertalnty  from  the  lives  of  many 
youngsters  now  unable  to  plan  definitely 
for  their  futures 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YOin^G  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
let  us  hope  that  the  peacetime  draft  can 
eventually  be  done  away  with  and  mili- 
tary needs  be  met  by  trained  volunteers 
However,  during  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  Important  that  the  .selec- 
tive service  law  operates  fairly  Unfor- 
tunately, local  draft  boards  frequently 
demonstrate  bad  judgment  in  decisions 
.such  as  deferments  to  professional 
athletes  and  others. 

For  example,  there  was  the  grantlne 
of  a  deferment  from  the  draft  to  the 
well-known  actor,  George  Hamilton,  who 
claimed  hardship  as  the  sole  support  of 
his  mother,  who  at  that  time  was  living 


and  is  now  living  in  his  $500,000  HoUy- 
v^txKl  home.  This  deferment  by  a  local 
draft  board  in  New  York  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  by  extremist  rightwing- 
ers  in  my  Suite  of  Ohio.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  one  should  blame  our  President 
for  the  deferment  of  George  Hamilton 
by  a  draft  board  in  New  York.  This  de- 
f torment  was  granted  to  the  actor  in  1961, 
when  Lo'nda  Bird  Johnson  was  about  15 
or  16  years  old.  Blaming  this  on  the 
President  by  lunatic  rightwing  extremists 
in  my  State  and  other  States  is  typical 
of  the  Birchsaps — the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety— and  others. 

Selective  service,  as  now  operated,  no 
more  meets  military  i-equirements  in  this 
sirim  war  period  than  would  horse  cav- 
alry. B-25s  of  World  War  H.  or  Spring- 
field rifles  used  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Youngsters  In  poor  families  as- 
sert that  the  present  system  has  created 
a  caste  system  favoring  wealthier  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  establish  a 
more  logical  and  equitable  method  for 
Inducting  young  men  into  our  Armed 
Forces.  Why  not  return  to  the  lottery 
system  of  World  War  IT,  or  at  least  re- 
rnove  uncertainty  from  the  lives  of  young 
Americans  by  instituting  more  uniform 
and  definite  criteria  for  deferment  and 
calling  youns  men  up  for  induction  by 
age  groups  whether  it  be  19  or  20  years  of 
age? 


THE  AMERICAN  FISHING  FLEET 

Mr.  BARTLETr.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  Important  speech  was  made  last 
week  by  Joseph  Curran.  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union,  at  the  14th 
national  convention  of  the  organization 
held  In  New  York  City.  Mr.  Curran  an- 
nounced that  the  weight  and  Influence 
of  the  union  which  he  heads,  made  up  of 
50,000  members,  will  be  thrown  behind 
an  effort,  long  overdue,  to  revitalize  and 
build  up  the  American  fishing  fleet. 
That  fleet  is  outmoded,  outdated,  and 
IneflScient  In  these  modern  times  when 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  floating 
tremendous  fleets  of  modem  vessels 
which  roam  all  the  seas  of  the  world. 
Year  by  year  the  United  States,  which 
once  occupied  a  predominate  position, 
lags  further  although  the  need  for  pro- 
tein, which  fish  supply  In  as  concentrated 
a  form  as  any  other  food  and  greater 
thai'i  most.  Increases  greatly.  We  who 
have  had  a  particular  interest  In  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the 
American  fishery  welcome  the  support  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Curran's  speech  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  sea  around  u.s  Is  recognized  a^  the 
eventual  major  source  of  food  for  the  ex- 
panding populations  of  the  world. 

As  startling  as  It  may  seem,  our  Oovem- 
ment  does  not  have  a  meaningful  program 
to  develop  our  fishing  Industry  to  explore  and 
take  advantage  of  this  great  potential.  The 
same  story  of  Government  neglect  which  ap- 
plies to  our  merchant  marine  also  exists  with 
regards  to  our  fishing  fleet.  We  have  enacted 
»ome  piecemeal  legislation  to  assist  our  ash- 


ing industries  but  It  U  Ineffective  primarily 
because  It  lacks  an  overall  national  goal.  It 
has  been  further  weakened  by  Budget  Bu- 
reau attacks  based  on  Ite  philosophy  of 
"knowing  the  cost  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nottilng." 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  sea 
around  us  Is  recognized  as  the  eventual  major 
source  of  food  for  the  expanding  populatio.is 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  real  champions  in 
advocating  the  development  of  a  fishing  In- 
dustry, Senator  Magnvson,  said  recently  that 
perhaps  we  are  Indifferent  to  the  depletion 
of  our  coastal  fish  resources  by  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets  because  we  lack  appreciation  of  the 
future  value  of  these  resources.  "It  Is  ditti- 
cult,"  Magnuson  said,  "to  appreciate  hunger 
until  you  have  been  without  food,  and  it  Is 
even  more  difficult  to  anticipate  such  an 
absence  In  a  time  of  plenty." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  our  Govern- 
ment has  not  recognized  these  potentials  the 
Russians  have. 

In  addition  to  our  own  future  needs  we 
should  be  thinking  and  planning  in  terms 
of  the  world  needs — and  how  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  them. 

While  we  enact  piecemeal,  ineffective  legis- 
lation that  is  made  more  ineffective  by  budg- 
etary depreciation  the  Russians  are  busy  de- 
veloping a  highly  organized  fishing  industry. 
employing  approximately  600.000  workers 
which  last  year  took  5.6  million  tons  of  fish 
from  International  waters.  This  develop- 
ment is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  In  1945 
the  Russian  catch  was  only  15  million  tons. 
The  1965  catch  put  the  Russians  among  the 
top  five,  Peru,  Japan.  Communist,  China  and 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  are.  how- 
ever, not  satisfied  with  this  because  they  now 
have  even  greater  plans  for  more  fishing  fleet.s 
of  more  advanced  equipment  and  of  a  more 
widely  spread  operation. 

For  example,  the  Russians  are  presently 
building  two  44.000-ton  floating  factory 
mother  ships  to  operate  in  the  Atlantic.  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  These  ships  will 
carry  their  own  brood  of  fourteen  65-ton 
trawlers. 

The  mother  ship  will  carry  its  own  heli- 
copter to  search  out  schools  of  fish  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  Its  satellite  fishing  ves- 
sels when  the  mother  ship  reaches  a  selected 
area,  the  trawlers  will  be  lowered  Into  the 
sea  by  special  cranes.  After  taking  in  their 
haul  they  will  be  hoisted  back  aboard  and 
the  floating  factory  mother  ship  will  move  to 
other  fishing  grounds  or  head  for  home  port. 

The  Russians  regard  their  merchant  fleet 
as  part  of  their  Navy;  their  fishing  fleet  plays 
the  same  role.  Photographs  by  U.S.  Navy 
planes  show  that  many  Russian  trawlers 
have  special  electronic  capabilities  not  nor- 
mally required  of  fishing  boats.  This  is  part 
of  the  reason  Russian  scientists  and  military 
planners  have  at  their  disposal  a  wealth  of 
basic  data  on  such  subjects  as  water  tem- 
peratures, thermal  water  layers  and  other 
Important  data  for  waters  around  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  information 
about  our  coastal  defenses  the  Soviet  fishing 
boats  have  been  able  to  gain  on  their  ex- 
peditions off  our  coasts.  There  is  no  reason 
this  kind  of  "fishing"  should  be  left  for  them 
alone  to  do. 

This  topic  Is  extremely  timely  because  our 
State  Department  Is  currently  engaged  in 
long,  drawn-out  negotiations  with  Russian 
representatives  supposedly  to  obtain  agree- 
ment on  rules  that  will  govern  fishing  vessels 
OQ  the  high  seas.  These  negotiations  are 
taking  place  while  this  fast  growing,  modern 
Soviet  flohing  fleet,  with  the  most  advanced 
equipment,  depletes  the  fishing  grounds  only 
a  few  miles  off  our  coast  where  by  contrast. 
the  TJJB.  fluMng  fleet,  lacking  protection,  en- 
couragement and  support  from  our  Govern- 
ment, wltbera  away. 

Th0  prospects  of  a  settlement  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  fishing  industry  are  bleak, 
particularly  when  we  remember  that  this  is 


the  same  Government  agency  that  gives  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  foreign-fl;ig  shipping 
companies  that  take  away  the  freight  from 
our  ships;  that  carries  our  citizens  on  floating 
flretraps  and  then  thumbs  their  nose  at  us 
by  trading  with  the  Communist  controlled 
countries. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to  allow 
its  fishing  industry  to  go  down  while  the 
State  Department  negotiates.  No  new  rules 
beneficial  to  us  or  fair  agreement  is  going  to 
be  reached  with  the  Soviets  as  long  as  they 
can  outstrip  us  under  present  conditions. 
Our  answer  has  to  be  a  full  scale  program  to 
build  a  fishing  fleet  that  matches  any  built 
by  other  nations.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
nation,  labor,  management,  and  Government 
should  work  together  to  develop  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

TTiis  program  wall  require  a  major  drive 
to  expand  and  modernize  our  fishing  vessel 
capacity.  As  a  beginning  we  should  build 
large,  fast-moving  well-Integrated  fleets  of 
fish  factories,  trawlers  and  scouting  equip- 
ment, capable  of  maintaining  themselves  for 
long  periods  of  time  over  great  distances. 
The  factory  ships  should  be  equipped  to 
fresh-freeze  and  perhaps  containerize  the 
catch. 

A  system  for  supplying  the  fleet  picking 
up  their  cargo  and  rotating  their  crews  can 
be  developed  so  as  not  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion. 

We  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  cover  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  fishing  fleet  we  be- 
lieve necessary.  Tliat  should  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  careful  planning  NMU  is  now 
working  on  more  detailed  proposals  which, 
we  repeat,  will  require  government  and  in- 
dustry as  well  fvs  labor  cooperation  U>  make 
a  reality.  Expansion  of  the  fishing  vessel  con- 
struction-difTerential  subsidy  will  be  Just  a 
beginning.  In  the  long  run.  this  program 
will  bring  tremendous  econonnc,  political  and 
strategic  benefits  to  the  U.S. 

Once  we  have  achieved  the  necessary  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  our  fishing  fleet, 
we  can  stop  sitting  on  our  own  doorstep  and 
range  out  to  wherever  the  fish  are.  which 
would  include  the  Black  Sea,  the  Soviet  back- 
yard. 

Maybe  tills  will  result  In  an  International 
agreement  with  the  Russians  that  Is  fair  to 
the  U.S.  and  all  nations,  or  perhaps  we  will 
find  the  current  agreements  as  they  exist 
now  more  to  our  advantage  and  leave  them  as 
they  are. 

The  Inadequacy  of  our  fleet  Is  testified  to 
by  the  fact  that  this  country,  despite  the 
wealth  of  fish  In  nearby  waters.  Is  Importing 
more  and  more  fish  products  each  year  from 
all  over  the  world.  Some  of  these  lmi>ort6 
are  from  Riassia  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  Last  year  these  Russian  Imports 
amounted  to  some  half-a-million  dollars 
which  was  a  hundred  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  Prom  all  Indications  this 
will  increase  from  year  to  year.  It  could 
very  well  be  that  some  of  this  fish  we  im- 
ported from  Russia  comes  from  our  Georges 
Bank  fishing  grounds  off  our  East  Coast. 
Our  program  will  be  a  positive  program. 

We  Intend  to  ask  Congress  early  in  the 
next  session  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds, 
at  least  lOO-mllllon  dollars,  to  build  several 
proto  type  fishing  vessels  that  can  be  used 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  modem  fishing  fleet 
that  can  successfully  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

We  will  also  ask  Congress  to  amend  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  so  as  to  extend 
the  same  construction  subsidy  assistance  to 
the  fishing  Industry. 

Also,  we  will  urge  the  Government  to  ex- 
pand our  foreign  aid  program  to  Include  the 
vast  food  potentials  from  the  sea  as  a  sup- 
plement or  substitute  for  the  fast  depleting 
grain  supplies. 

We  will  supplement  our  present  training 
program  so  that  we  can  make  available  to  the 
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(Uhlng  industry  sufllcleni,  trained  aoamen  to 
man   itiese   fleets. 


IMPROVING  THE  GENERAL  WEL- 
FARE AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  OUR  AMERICAN  INDIANS 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable improvement  In  the  Keneral 
welfare  and  economic  conditions  on  our 
Indian  reservatioi\s.  My  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Lee  MiTCALr.  and  I.  tnow  of  these 
advancements,  personally,  on  our  seven 
Montana  reservations — the  Flatheal  and 
Blactcfeet  Reservations  In  western  Mon- 
Una.  F-^srt  Belknap.  Rocky  Boy,  and  Fort 
Peck  Reservations  on  the  Hi-Llne.  and 
the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Reser- 
vations m  the  southeastern  secUon  ut  the 
State  This  was  done  administratively 
or  throuKh  new  programs  such  as  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  new  Commissioner  of  India.i  Af- 
fairs Robert  Bennett,  Is  now  holding  a 
series  of  field  hearings  seeking  advice  and 
recommendations  from  the  tribal  lead- 
ers A  series  of  meetings  were  concluded 
In  Billings.  Mont .  last  week  All  reports 
Indicate  that  these  meetings  were  helpful 
In  determining  the  future  of  our  Pt-deral 
Indian  policies— legislation  or  executive 
action  which  may  be  required  to  bring 
these  policies  up  to  date 

There  is  no  greater  champion  of  the 
American  Indian  than  Senator  Lee  Met- 
CALf  Thf  needs  of  Montana's  re.'.erva- 
tlons  have  alwavs  been  of  prime  concern 
to  him  m  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  Senator  Metcalf 
has  sponsored  and  «ulded  throu^-.h  the 
leglslaUve  process  m^ny  proposals,  spe- 
cific and  t?eneral  The  most  obvious  ex- 
amples are  low-cost,  self-help  housing, 
saniuiion  faclUUes.  industrial  develop- 
ment, expanded  loan  ser'/lces,  arts  and 
crafUs  development,  Improved  education 
and  medica!  services  Montana's  reser- 
vation.s  have  many  OEO  programs,  such 
as  Headstart.  Neighbor  Youth  Corps  and 
community  action  programs— all  shep- 
herded through  the  bureaucratic  process 
by  Le*  Metcalf 

Senator  Metcalp  Is  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Int^^-rlor  Subcommittee  on 
IndUn  Affairs  He  has  not  as  yet  had 
sufflclent  time  to  make  his  Influence  felt 
but  m  the  next  Congress.  I  ki  ow  that  we 
will  have  in^lred  leadership  in  Indian 
affairs  from  a  man  who  knows  and  un- 
derstands the  Indian  problems 

Senator  Lxe  Mitcalk  and  I  feel  that 
the  Indian  has  not  had  his  fair  share  of 
prosperity  We  Intend  to  see  that  the 
opportunities  are  available  to  these  peo- 
ple and  to  make  sure  that  they  know  how 
to  make  use  of  these  new  services.  Con- 
diUons  are  belter,  the  Indians  are  be- 
ginning to  come  into  their  own  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  they  do 


published  In  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 
Springfield.  Ill  .  of  October  6,  1968  The 
editorial  is  searching  and  far  reaching, 
and  I  recommend  It  to  Senators  as  a 
must  "  to  read 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

To  Sbnatos  DiaKsiN  Johnson  Shitts  Blame 
It  is  a  standard  practice  In  politics  for  a 
matortty  party  to  take  credit  for  all  popular 
things  and  try  to  pin  the  blame  of  the  un- 
popular on  the  minority 

The  game  reached  a  new  height  recently 
when  the  President  openly  blamed  Sen 
FvERETT  UumsiN,  RepubUcsn  of  IlUnolB,  for 
defeat  if  open  housing  section*  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act 

The  President,  of  course,  had  his  eye  on  a 
possible  ■backlash"  on  Nov  8  and  did  not 
want  to  press  the  issue  too  hard  At  the  same 
time  he  could  tell  civil  rights  groups  the 
opposition  was  to  blame  for  its  defeat 

It  was  even  too  much  for  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mik.«  Manstuxd.  Democrat  of  Mon- 
tana who  graciously  If  not  exactly  accurately 
said  all  of  the  Senate  was  to  blan^e 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  are 
294  DemocraU  and  139  Republicans  In  the 
House  The  Senate  has  67  Democrats  and  33 
Republicans 

If  the  President  wants  a  measure  passed. 
It  can  be  done  expeditiously  with  the  Demo- 
crat majority  in  both  houses  and  other  levers 
of  power  Installed   In   the  White   House 

He  has  had  no  trouble  m  obUlnlng 
promptly  tax  raises  and  acceleration  of  tax 
collections,  first  introduced  In  February  and 
passed  m  March,  the  auto  safety  measures,  or 
laws  allowing  federal  tinkering  with  the 
economy 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  administra- 
tion's enthusiasm  la  noticeably  cool,  it  is 
reflected  In  congressional  foot  dragging  In 
spite  of  his  seeming  requests  for  compulsory 
labor  unionism,  four-year  terms  for  con- 
gressmen, electoral  college  reforms,  cam- 
paign accounting  changes,  proposals  for 
trade  with  Communist  Europe  and  now  cUil 
rights,  the  President  has  yet  to  push  these 
measures  with  his  full  weight  The  reason? 
His  so-called  sensitive  antennae  have  shown 
these  are  not  popular. 

The  next  line  of  defense  In  the  game  Is 
that  conservatives  control  the  Congress — 
which  is  equally  misleading  The  authorita- 
tive and  Impartial  Congressional  Quarterly 
traces  erosion  of  the  congressional  conserva- 
tive bloc  to  19«1. 

Reasons  Include  diminishing  power  of  the 
Southern  bloc,  changes  that  stripped  the 
House  Rules  Committee  of  power  to  block  a 
bin  and  packed  It  with  Uberala.  and  the  ma- 
jor Republican  defeat  In  1964. 

As  a  result,  for  example.  In  1966  the  con- 
servaUve  coaUUon  Joined  on  63  roll  call  votes 
Mr  Johnson  won  in  80  per  cent  of  the  votes 
despite  the  conservatives  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate 

Anybody  who  thinks  that  the  President 
does  not  have  the  power  to  pass  nearly  any 
major  measure  he  wanu  If  he  really  wants 
It  is  a  t)eUever  In  fiction 


Mr  Troyer's  comments  provide  excel- 
lent testimony  on  the  values  which  have 
resulted  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  my  State.  In  order  that  others 
may  learn  of  the  success  of  this  program, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Troy- 
ers  letter  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Co.n- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  at  this  polnt  in  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Indiana   Farmers   Union. 
Indianapolis,  Ind  .  Septeviber  7.  1968 
Hon    Birch  Bath. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sbnator  We  have  now  completed  ler. 
montlxs  of  our  current  NYC  programs  both 
In-School  and  Out-of-School. 

Over  thirteen  hundred  young  persons  from 
low  income  families  have  benefited  fln.in- 
clallv  from  the  NYC  progrnms  The  benefits 
that  are  more  of  a  lasting  nature,  however 
far  outweigh  the  financial  benefits.  Most  of 
the  young  persons  participating  In  the  NYC 
program  for  any  length  of  time  have  deve.- 
oped  better  attitudes  toward  work,  super- 
visors, rights  of  other  people,  and  deftnlic.y 
many  have  learned  to  overcome  lndlvldi<i; 
complexes  that  cause  them  to  be  backward 
and  shy. 

Over  one  thousand  adults  have  cooperated 
with  us  In  our  fTYC  program  in  the  forty 
counties  which  participated  with  us  Most 
of  these  adults  have  come  to  realize  that 
in  many  case.i  the  community  has  failed  to 
do  a  Job  with  young  people,  but  huve 
learned  through  working  in  our  NYC  pro- 
grams that  much  can  be  done  toward  im- 
proving the  capabilities  and  attitudes  of  the 
portion  of  our  younger  generation  that  has 
been  neglected  These  adults  have  galued 
the  respect  of  the  NYC  enroUees.  have  taken 
an  interest  In  them,  and  have  assisted  them 
in  obtaining  permanent  employment  in 
hundreds  of  cases 

Through  their  NYC  experience,  many  of 
there  youngsters  are  now  good  reliable  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  and  In  govern- 
ment at  the  local,  stale,  and  federal  levels 
We  have  received  many  letters  from  our  en- 
rollees  expressing  their  deep  appreciation 
of  ttielr  training  and  Job  opportunity. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishment,?  of 
our  NYC  programs  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  the  same  assistance  to  many  more 
deserving  youngsters  In  the  future. 

Your  past  cooperation  has  been  deeply 
appreciated 

Respectfully    yours. 

A    F.  Troycb, 
Project  Director 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN  AND  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vinanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "To  Sen- 
ator  DiRKSE*,   Johnson   Shifts   Blame." 


INDIANA  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOliTH 
CORPS 
Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  recently  I 
received  a  very  Interesting  letter  from 
the  director  for  a  neighborhood  youth 
project  In  Indiana.  Mr.  A  P.  Troyer. 
During  a  period  of  10  months,  more  than 
1.300  youths  have  participated  in  the 
varied  activities  of  thLs  project,  which  is 
under  the  giUdance  of  the  Indiana  Farm- 
ers Union. 


"4. 


MEAT   IMPORTS  RISING  AGAIN 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  in  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year  ImporU 
of  beef.  veal,  and  mutton  amounted  ui 
87  1  mlilton  pounds,  an  increase  of  about 
45  percent  from  August  of  1965,  wi.'T. 
they  amounted  to  only  59  9  mii'.ior, 
pounds 

The  figures  on  Imports  for  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year  likewise  show  a 
sharp  Increase  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year  For  the  pe- 
riod January  through  August  of  1966 
imports  amounted  to  525.1  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  over  39  percent 
from  the  same  8  months  of  1965. 

Senators  wUl  recaU  that  during  1963 
and  1964  Imports  flooded  into  this  coun- 
try In  such  a  torrent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  enact  special  leels- 
latlon— Public     Law     88-482— providing 
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,hat  quou  limitations  should  be  Imposed  If  ^^^ ^^..^^.^Z^Kn^f^^  ^ufrirp^rt^^Ts  b°^'  TV^\^^^ 

nn   he  quantitv  of  meat  permitted  from  year  should  contmue  at  the  August  rate  ^^^^^^      ^^    ^^gg           ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^, 

frrPi/n  countries  when  necessary  to  pro-  the  total  for  the  year  would  exceed  the  ^.^^^  ^^  agricultural  attaches  and  other  in- 

Zt  MIT  nroducers     That  quota  leglsla-  Secretary's   estimate   by    a    substantial  formation.    The     tabulation     given     below 

^^vprc   nnlv   Certain   tVDCS  of  meat,  margin.  shows  that  imports  through  July  amounted 

"°'l«rnv  fresh  chlUed  and  frozen  beef,  Under  aU  the  circumstances  It  is  stUl  to   438   million   pounds,    imports   through 

primarily  fresh,  cniuea  ^»"°  ^* "f*"  j^^' '  __  y,_„  ^hat  the  Secretary  wiU  keep  the  June  totalled  377  million  pounds,  lOO  million 

veal,  and  mutton.     All  the  figures  given  Ff^f°P^,jJ«^^jJf"^^JL^  pounds  of  which  entered  in  the  month  of 

here  relate  only  to  those  meats  within  the  level  of  Imports  under  coristant  review  ^          j       ^ts     during     July,     however. 

nfrview  of  Public  Law  88-482.    The  total  with  a  view  to  imposing  the  quotas  if  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  fS^unds. 

if  meat  Imported,  therefore,  is  actually  necessary.  Pursuant  to  the  law,  the  Department  wUl 

I  r^pr  than  the  figures  just  given.    The  Furthermore,     serious     consideration  conunue  to  make  quarterly  determinations 

«  ,,rp<;  pivrn  do  not  Include  canned  beef,  should  be  given  to  possible  revisions  in  of  import  prospects  to  advise  the  President  of 

fn;   pxample     imports   of   which    are   in  the  quota  legislation.     The  language  of  any  changes  that  may  occur,  secretary  Pree- 

HHiffnn  to  the  figures  cited  the  law  provides  that  imports  will  not  be  nian  said. 

v,,rfhPmiore  the  rate  of  Increase  may  permitted  to  exceed  725  milUon  pounds,  imports  o/  meat  subject  to  Public  Law  88-482. 

JaccelerTting      ^e  Augusf^re  of  But  it  then  contains  an  escalation  clause  b.  mont  ^  1965.  and  January  tnrougH  July. 

S  1  milUon  pounds  is  an  exceptionally  Pf^^^^^^V.^^^^^  %p' sSre^i^";  iMUiion  pounds, 

"^  TZ^rrLTtTJy   SnSi  Stce^'^^^cSne'St,  ^^"^A  Month:                                     ...5           19SS 

Sent?  wThTut  or^xcepTlon'Tlncf  the  not  be  imposed  in  the  current  situation  ^^ -::::::::-;-      ,             Ul 

To  a  legislation   was  enacted  in   1964.  unless  the  estimated  import  level  reaches        ^^^^^ g^  ^           ^.^ 

ToU   one   previous  month^une   of  979    milUon    pounds.    This    escalation       ^pm   32.4           63.3 

u      11.    n.«c  it  hichPr  clause  had  to  be  accepted  as  the  pnce  of       May    52. 3          52.  o 

frt7of«7  million  Dounds  a  month  securing     administration     approval     of       June   -42.1          lOO  2 

imports  of  87  mimon  pounds  a^m^^^^  PubUc  Law  88-482.  and  avoiding  a  veto        July  58.5           614 

areequivalent  to  an  annual  rate  01  1.045  President     However    It   is   ap-        August  59.9 

million  pounds,  almost  exactly  the  same  "^^^^^  .^^^^l^^^.^Z^^^^^      pr?-        September 62.  2 

level     a5     during     1963.     an     unhappy  ^^^^  ^  j^g^  jo^phole  for  additional  im-       °^f,^^^,- "  ^^ 

T'^esident.  as  the  quantity  of  im-  Z?-^^^^;^^^ZS^T' °^^"^ ^^    ^-—  :::::::::::::::  53; 7 

^''^  ""l  T.lT^^ZTs^ix^n^X  3  rsSulT^p'Seftha^'this  loophole                        

1^°^^       H   r^.Tch  the  sld  i?orS^g  results  in  serious  injury  to  the  American  METROPOLTTAN  REFORM 
^cu?fe  0I  StU:'Sice'L%o1nglTn1Sd  cattle  indi^.  certainly  a  change  in  the  j^,  ^^skie.     Mr.  President,  in  re- 
down     They   have   not  collapsed  as  in  law  would  be  in  order.  cent  years  local  government  officials  have 
iofi-i  and  1964    it  is  not  that  bad.    But  it  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  5^^^  subjected  to  tremendous  pressure  to 
fbad  enough     They  have  gone  down  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ^^^^  property  tax  revenue  for  provision 
Enough  to  inflict  some  painful  losses  on  copy  of  the  Secretary  s  m^t  recent  pub-  ^j  needed  public  services.    The  relative 
hP  catt  P  feeding  industry  "c  announcement  giving  his  estunate  of  ability  of  localities  to  deal  with  their  pub- 
rhoire  sla^Sr  steeds  at  Chicago  ac-  ^^^"^  ^°^  1966.  Uc  service  needs  varies  greatly.     This  sit- 
.o^H  nfto  the  fi^ure^^ompiledSdp  There    being   no    objection,    the    an-  nation    is    particularly    acute    in    our 
Sed  by   the  Department  of   Agricul-  nouncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  metropolitan    areas    where    each    com- 
lure's  Statistical  Reixirtlng  Service,  aver-  ^  the  Record,  as  follows :  munity  has  its  own  zoning  and  land-use 
aeed  $''9  ''''  per  hundred  poimds  In  March  No  Change  in  Meat  Impoet  Estimates  in  control  without  reference  to  its  neighbors 
of  this"  year     From  that  level  they  have  calendak  1966,  Freeman  Reports  and  to  the  urban  area  as  a  whole, 
fallpn  steadilv     In  the  month  of  record  Washinoton,  September  29.  1966.— Secre-  The  typical  metropoUtan  picture  to- 
mnortl—  Tunp— thev   avcraged  $25  49  a  tary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman  today  ^ay  finds  some  local  communities  slphon- 
^^Hri^  T^w,,lv  thPv  were  I25  41  a  to-  "'^'^  '^**  ****  ^"^"^  quarterly  estimate  of  ^         q  lucrative  types  of  development  to 
hundred     In  July.  the>  were  *^5. 41,  a  to  imports  Into  the  United  states  during  • '^  "      "lUpi^  tav   hftj;p  for  oroductlon 
tal  decline  of  13  percent.    In  the  week  ^  ^^  ^^^       j^    i^ces  the  expected  total  increase  their  tax  base  lor  production 
ending  October  6.  they  averaged  $25.95,  at  about  BOOmlUlon  pounds.    This  Is  the  ol   revenue   in   excess   of   expenditures. 
not  greatly  different.  same  as  the  estimate  announced  In  June.  whUe   other  communities   seek   to   keep 

Mr  President  a  few  weeks  ago  when  He  todlcated  that  thu  quantity  would  not  governmental  costs  at  a  minimum  by 
fho  inn  miUifw-i  nniinri  imnorts  of  June  at  ^'^^  time  require  Presidential  action  to  only  permitting  low-density  development. 
«mp  to"  hLht  i  caired  thKct  to  thi  i'^'ok"  ^^^  ^^^  <1"°^  ^°^  ^^^-  One  community  wiU  reap  the  tax  reve- 
at^nt^on  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricufture  '^«'  *«"**7  aUw  noted  that  cattle  prices  ^^^  advantage  derived  from  the  location 
attention  of  the  secretary  01  Agriculture.  ^  fanners  and  ranchers  In  the  U.S.  continue  .  mninr\»1nnt  nr  la.rBP  rejrional  shoD- 
Under  the  statute  he  is  required,  each  ^  ^old  up  and  are  likely  to  average  about  o^  »  major  Plant  or  large  regional  ^op 
3  months,  to  make  a  formal  estimate  of  To  to  16  pircent  above  th^  of  1965  ping  center  within  ts  borders  while 
the  quantity  of  imports  of  meat  to  be  ex-  s©cr«tary  Freeman  pointed  out  that  the  neighbonng  communities  bear  the  costs 
pected  to  arrive  during  the  balance  of  the  Uidlcated  volume  of  meat  imports  is  18.3  per-  of  the  spillover  effects  in  educating  the 
vpar  It  was  mv  suggestion  that  in  view  cent^-almost  180  million  pounds— below  the  plant  employees'  children  or  grappling 
nf  thP  MidriPn  iiDsuree  of  imports  he  ""tlmated  volume  required  to  trigger  impost-  ^^^  the  traffic  generated  by  the  new 
sLuld  re^ew  the  sZItlon  mS?e  o^^  tlon  of  a  quota  Stronger  prices  in  the  US  development.  The  economic  and  fiscal 
should  review  the  situation  more  oiten  j^^^^  brought  Imports  this  year  to  a  level  pffp^t,.  „f  thp<w«  "rpvenue  oroducers"  have 
than  quarterly,  perhaps  even  monthly,  s«newhat  higher  than  the  614  million  effects  of  these  revenue  proaucers  nave 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  take  prompt  ac-  pounds  in  1»M  and  the  740  million  pounds  Placed  local  governing  bodies  in  metro- 
lion  in  case  the  threat  of  flooding  Im-  m  1964.  This  year's  Imports,  however,  are  polltan  areas  under  heavy  pressure  to 
ports  should  develop  suddenly  sharply  lower  than  the  1.048  million  pounds  zone  large  stretches  of  land  for  com- 

Th^  <it^Tt>i^rM  (MA  not  tAke  verv  klndlv  Imported  to  1963,  the  last  full  year  prior  to  merclal  and  industrial  purposes.    Thus 

u,?hlt  siglsTior!      He  iiSst^Sat  a  --^«-t  of  the  meat  Import  quota  pro-  the  property  tax  in  these  Instances  has 

quarterly    estimate    was    sufficient    and  ^'^^  ,.g^«on  (PX.  88-482)  enacted  ,n  ^TroSa^'cSsiX  Sd^^Tr'e^Ln 

further,  that  he  did  not  expect  Imports  to  Au^rt  19M   if  imports  of  certain  meats—  metropolitan  disunity  ana  nscai  reason 

increase  during  1966  beyond  the  quan-  JSuJS^f^f^^^uring  any  calendar  ing  has  become  a  ^JO^^,«flcation  for 

titv  of  800  million  pounds  which  he  had  year  are  estlmat«l  to  equal  or  exceed  HO  zoning  changes.     State  policy,  however, 

previously  estimated  percent  of  tHe  adjusted  base  quota  for  that  can  do  much  to  minimize  this  competl- 

Whether  he  still  believes  that  Imports  year,  the  Pre«ldent  Is  required  to  invoke  that  tive  scramble  for  tax  base  among  metro- 

wlHot  e^re^  ilW  mSon^un^  tS  quota  on  maat  Imports.    The  adjusted  base  poUtan  area  local  governments  by  equal- 

TL?nZ^i  th^uDsmSe  l^/S^tS  ^"ot*  '"  ^^  »•  »0-^  "^^"'"^  P°^^.  "^^  izing  local  government  finances  so  that 

>eai .  in  view  of  the  upsurge  in  August  is  estimated  imports  which  would  trig-  _^^  incentives  for  zoning  are  reduced. 

not  known      I  am  a  Uttle  apprehensive  ^^  impo«ition  Is   110  percent  of   this  "^^  incenuves  lor  ^'^  '*i'; '?!"      . 

myself     Past  experience  has  made  me  fuot*  or  97^^  million  poun"^.  ^  A  ^^^^^^r^.^^H^^I^^l 

sluttish,   when  assurances   are  received  secretary  Freeman  «ad  the  estimate  of  the  ^^^  ^1  "i^^^^^^^,  J°X^e^96? 

from  official  sources.  frw^.  chilled  or  frozen  cattle  meat  and  meat  Intergovernmental  Relations  for  the  1966 
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-w.^,  ^.„^,.^t      ix7>,ii«      ««.nr>™i/.  iiin»rttlea  amonir  oommunltles  In      come  to  the  residential  property  tax  coUec- 


National  CMiference  of  the  Ameiicaii  In- 
stitute of  Planners  sugKCsUs  solullona  to 
overcome  the  local  property  tax-flscal 
zonmK  same  Several  moderaU-,  politi- 
cally realistic  proposals  are  suggested  on 
both  the  zoning  and  tax  fronts.  I  t>e- 
Ileve  these  proposals  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  harmonizing  the  pnnclples  ol 
local  h^m*-  rule  with  the  growing  need 
for  a  more  equitable  meth-xl  of  taxing 
land  resources  within  our  metropolitan 

*re«^  -  ^ 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  Uiis  paper  entitled  "Metropoli- 
tan Zonln«  and  Tax  Equall^aUon  Re- 
forms—Cushlonint<  the  Impact  of  the 
Dtv-Lslve  and  Regressive  Property  Tax, 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  b^-lng  no  objection,  the  sUfI 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  prt^.ted  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows 

MCTR  .fH^LITAN  ZONING  ^S0  TaX  EQCALBATION 
Rer>.BMS--<7T7^HIONINO  THE  litPACT  OF  TM 
DIVISIVE    AND    REGRESSIVE    PHOPERTY    TAX 

(Prepared  for  the  NaUonal  Conference  of  the 
*^erlc^  Institute  of  Planner,.  PorUaiid, 
Ore«  Aug  14,  1966.  by  James  Plckford  and 
Jotin'shamion.  senior  analyst*  with  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations) 

The  flrat  wave  of  metropolitan  reor- 
ganlzers.  propelled  by  their  efficiency  prtn- 
ciples.  attempted  t-.  sweep  a.lde  fejl^- 
orderty  array  of  munlclpaUUe.  clustered 
^und  the  Lnter  city  and  leave  In  the^ 
waKe  one  community  with  one  g..vernmenr 
Stuiined  by  the  massive  ^f  1*"','>'^%V' ,*^ 
all  out  assault  on  the  principles  of  local 
autonomy,  the  second  wave  of  r*''^" 
,r,ught  u.  pick  up  some  poiiucal  support 
with  the  federation  comprrrtnise  Uncer  the 
federation  approach  the  outer  ^J^''^^^^^^' 
muiuty  idenuflcatlon— of  Uttle  prtncpallUM 
would  remain  the  same  However  tb«« 
functions  of  an  are«wlde  character  would  be 
shifted  to  a  regional  government  "T  le  sur- 
render of  some  local  autonomy  would  be  at 
least  partlallv  compensated  by  rfpr.«enU- 
tlon  on  the  areaw'.de  g.3venanent  As  ^^^'^ 
known,  the  .ist  ot  accompUshraenta  la  short, 
with  Innumerable  quailflcatlons 

A  nne-graluetl  Ui<jfc  at  meu-opoUtan  gov- 
emmentai  re«-«-ganlzatlon  and  cx.peratlon. 
at  present  being  nurtored  by  the  third  w&ve 
of  metropolitan  reorganlzer*),  indlcateii  »  con- 
tinuing vnes  of  adaptauons  f.:*  ihe  old 
wwkhorsee  of  reorganlzatlvi— ann.  xatlon, 
use  of  extraterritorial  p<.>wer8.  Intergovern- 
mental contracting  These  adjustments  to 
our  intergovernmental  system  are  Uacre- 
mental  rather  than  revolutionary  changes 
Tbey  clearly  '.inderscore  the  conjiiralnta 
placed  on  reform  by  political  reality  In 
order  to  maximize  pxibllc  supptirt  for  struc- 
tural changes  the  third  wave  of  reformers 
Have  learned  to  minimize  the  radical  chiir- 
acter  of  their  propoeed  innovation* 

THE     FROPTRTY      TAX— AN      INSTEVMI.VT      OF 
DlSfXlTT 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  U  twofold  first, 
to  trace  out  the  primary  factors  that  have 
converted  the  property  tax  into  an  Instru- 
ment of  metropolitan  disunity  and  second. 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  take  some  of 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  local  prop- 
erty tax -fiscal  joning  game 

What  are  the  rules  of  the  game"*  Actually, 
there  are  Juet  two- -local  autonrnny  and 
"Winner  Ukee  all  "  In  ewence.  this  local 
autonomy  means  the  city  fathers  can  deter- 
mine the  way  '.and  wUl  be  'osed.  the  amount 
of  the  property  tax  payoff  .  via  the  tax  assess- 
ment and  rate  route),  and  the  size  of  the 
expenditure  commitment  public  service  lev- 
els and  costs ) 


The  second  rule — winner  takes  all— brings 
the  fiscal  Eoning  game  into  focus  FVjt  ex- 
ample, there  la  always  the  hope  that  a  large 
share  of  the  local  tax  burden  can  be  ex- 
ported via  the  pricing  system  to  near  and 
distant  neighbors  by  snagging  the  gUn: 
shopping  center,  the  Induatrlal  research 
park,  or  ti»e  mawive  public  utility  installa- 
tion 

Operating  under  a  curious  logic  that  g<jes 
back  at  least  to  the  Domesday  Book  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  each  autonomous  prin- 
cipality has  the  unchallenged  and  exclusive 
right  to  protect  and  to  pump  all  taxable  re- 
sources within  lU  domain.    This  winner  take 
all  rule,  perhaps,  made  sense  or  at  least  had 
a   few   baneful   effects   in   a   rural   economy. 
However    with  the  property  tax  in  1966  ac- 
counting for  86  percent  of  local  tax  revenue, 
the  typical  metropolitan  picture  i<xlay  find* 
some  local  conununlUea  siphoning  off  lucra- 
tive typee  of  development  to  increase  their 
tax  base  for  production  of  revenue  in  excess 
of  expenditures,   while  others  seek   to   keep 
governmental  cosia  at  a  minimum  by  only 
permitting  low-density  development.     Fiscal 
reasoning  Is  frequently  dlsgulaed  or  not  offl- 
elally  recognized  as  justiHcstlon  for  zoning 
changes  actually  designed  to  carry  out  flscal 
policy.     But  It  is  indeed  a  rare  case  where 
elaborate     reUUonahlps     between     housing 
ousts,  family  incomes,  number  of  school  chil- 
dren,  and   other   governmental   services   are 
not  Ogured  in  as  arguments  for  or  against 
zoning  changes 

Although  by  itself,  eonlng  based  on  area- 
wide  plarming  will  not  solve  disparity  prob- 
lems It  is  nevertheless  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  solution.  Adjusang  planning  respon- 
sibilities so  that  larger  units  can  tackle  larger 
problems,  and  equalizing  local  government 
tlnances  so  that  incentives  for  flscal  zoning 
are  eliminated,  are  also  part  of  the  solution 
The  individual  proposals  advanced  in  this 
paper  for  sonlng  and  property  tax  reforms 
are  not  revolutionary  While  solutions  h.ive 
been  advanced  for  aocUng  and  property  tax 
chaugea  that  would  subsUnUally  reduce  met- 
ropoUtan  disunity,  most  appear  too  far  from 
the  status  quo  to  gain  wide  acceptance  How- 
ever, If  the  problem  Is  attacked  on  both 
fronts  with  more  moderate,  politically  realis- 
tic propoeaU.  It  is  believed  that  progress  can 
be  made  in  minimizing  metropolitan  dis- 
unity. 

axsnucTiNC  locai.  zonino  acthorttt 
PV>r  local  government  to  act  responsibly.  Its 
unlU  must  be  large  enough  to  consider  Is- 
sues in  context  and  balance  the  needs  of  dl- 
Terse  groups  of  people  Local  governments, 
based  on  either  llnalied  geographical  or  Um- 
ited  funcUonal  Jurtsdicuon.  acquire  a  higher 
degree  of  spe<Mal  Interest  and.  consequently, 
are  more  likely  to  pracUce  flscal  zomng 
Small  suburban  municipalities  often  fall  into 
thU  specUl  interest  category  and  may.  Indeed, 
have  incorporated  speciacally  to  gain  or  pro- 
tect a  specially  advantageous  fiscal  position. 
Larger  municlpaliUes  and  counUes.  in  con- 
trast, usually  represent  a  diversity  of  view- 
points whlLh  make  fiscal  zoning  objectives 
less  dominant.  Thus,  reservation  by  the 
State  legislature  of  zoning  authority  to  large 
municlpaliUes  or  counties  would  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  smaU  interest  municipalities  to 
practice  flscal  aonlng 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  baa  suggested  a  way  for 
gearing  In  the  planning  sUucture  of  metro- 
politan areas  to  facilitate  more  effective 
county-munlrlpal  planning  and  z.->nlng  rela- 
aonshlpe  '  Under  the  proposal,  the  county 
lai  reviews  and  approves  certain  planning 
and  zoning  actions  of  existing  municipalities 


between  5.000  and  30.000  populaUon;  (b) 
exercises  Its  planning  and  zoning  authority 
m  ai;  existing  municipalities  of  less  than 
5.0OO  population:  and  (c)  exercises  Its  plan- 
ning and  zoning  authority  In  all  future  Incor- 
porations within  the  county  until  the  popu- 
lation of  that  municipality  exceeds  30,000 
within  Its  territory. 

The  proposal,  acknowledging  political  real- 
ity, does  not  remove  the  power  to  zone  or 
plan  from  municipalities  of  more  than  5,000 
persons.    Rather,  It  subjects  certain  munici- 
pal  actions  to  an   approval  procedure  by  a 
larger  unit  of  government  and.   In  specified 
instances,    review    by    other    municipalities. 
Municipalities  must  refer  any  planning  and 
zoning  proposals  to  the  county   that  would 
have   the  effect  of    (at    changing   the  types 
of    use    of    real    property    bordering    major 
county    or    State    highways    and    parks;    ib) 
decreasing   the  front   yard  setback  or  mini- 
mum lot  width  of  any  property  abutting  any 
such  county  or  Stale  highway  or  park;   (c) 
connecting    any    new    street    Into    any   such 
highways;  (d)  connecting  new  drainage  lines 
Into  existing  channel  lines,    and  finally   lei 
reducing   residential   densities    to   less   than 
three  families  per  acre     These  categories  In- 
clude virtually  all  local  planning  or  zoning 
actions  likely  to  have  an  effect  beyond  the 
corporate    limits.      Thus,    the    absolute   au- 
thority of  the  little  principality  to  determine 
Its  land  use  Is  subject  to  the  broader  public 
Interest  of   the   larger   unit  of   government 

IKTEEOOVKKNMENTAL     EQUALIZATION 

In  contrast  to  this  traditional  metropoli- 
tan reform  approach— restructuring  plan- 
ning responsibilities  of  local  Jurisdictions- 
proposals  to  compensate  for  loss  of  tax  base 
and  for  necessary  land  use  adjustments  must 
be  directed  to  offset  flscal  disparities  among 
governments  In  a  metropolitan  area.  The 
thrust  of  the  following  approaches  Is  essen- 
tially to  equalize  local  property  tax  loads 
among  local  Jurisdictions  In  metropolitan 
areas,  thereby  reducing  the  incentives  for  fis- 
cal zoning  And  not  only  will  these  actions 
help  remove  the  Incentives  f'jr  local  officials 
to  pursue  fiscal  zoning  practices,  they  als*. 
appear  to  meet  the  test  of  political  realisn, 
for  putting  the  programs   Into  practice 

Planners,  therefore,  might  consider  lend- 
ing their  support  to  State  action  to  bring 
the  property  tax  more  In  line  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism  by  lUnltlng  local  prop- 
erty tax  rate  decisions  to  the  financing  ol 
essentially  local  or  municipal-type  services 
School  equaiuatlon  policy.  In  order  to 
secure  a  more  even  distribution  of  tax  rev- 
enue generated  by  major  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  utility  uses,  this  policy  calls  lor 
the  State  to  partially  neutralize  local  prop- 
erty tax  differentials  by  requiring  (1)  that 
all  classes  of  property  within  the  State  con- 
tribute equally  to  a  minimum  school  pro- 
gram through  a  State-mandated  local  prop- 
erty tax  rate  levied  In  each  county,  and  (2 
that  collections  In  excess  of  a  specified  pe." 
pupU  expenditure  be  transferred  to  the  State 
for  redistribution  to  less  wealthy  counties' 
Typically,  school  rates  account  for  about  half 
of  the  total  local  rate  Thus.  State  action 
designed  to  secure  a  more  equal  dlstrlbtitlon 
of  the  property  lax  resource  behind  each 
pupil  would  aJso  subetantlally  reduce  total 
local  property  tax  differentials. 

The  time  has  come  to  overthrow  the  con- 
cept that  the  winner  takes  all  the  revenue 
advantages  that  may  flow  from  an  Indusirla! 
or  regional  shopping  center  location.  The 
presslns;  demands  for  higher  public  service 
levels  no  longer  permit  the  gromly  Inequi- 
table distribution  of  property  Ux  resources. 
The  quality  uf  a  child's  education  should 
not   hinge   on    whether    an    Industrial   plant 


■  19«7  State  Legislative  Program  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
RelaUons  Washington,  DC,  September 
19M.  p.  913. 


>  See  legislation  suggested  by  the  Advlsorr 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
tbid  .  p   233. 


u  located  within  the  school  district.  While 
this  partial  equalization  policy  still  acknowl- 
edges the  primary  claim  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  plant,  it  also  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  more  uniform  distribution  of 
taxable  resources  to  finance  the  spillover 
burdens  that  result  from  commutation  and 
the  fractionation  of  local  government. 

While  the  champions  of  local  autonomy 
may  view  this  proposal  as  extremely  dam- 
aging to  their  cause.  It  can  be  argued  with 
some  justification  that  It  prevents  a  bad 
situation  from  getting  much  worse.  Unless 
the  advocates  of  local  autonomy  are  willing 
to  make  some  concessions,  more  radical  rem- 
edies  will  be  imposed  by  the  State.  Adop- 
tion of  this  policy  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  flscal  zoning  practices— a 
force  that  is  tending  to  balkanize  the  metro- 
politan community— and  insure  the  demise 
of  Industrial  tax  havens. 

If  we  follow  this  school  equalization  prin- 
ciple the  truly  local  property  tax  could  be 
rationalized  on  a  benefits  received  basis  and 
the  tax  would  approximate  a  moderate 
users'  charge.  It  would  finance  such  general 
eovernment  services  as  the  courts,  police. 
Lnltatlon.  and  fire  services,  as  well  as  such 
local  facilities  as  neighborhood  parks  and 
streets. 

Because  welfare  and  educational  programs 
hue  assumed  vital  Importance  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  the  qual- 
ity of  these  services  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  accidents  of  geography,  the  size 
of  the  local  property  tax  b.vse.  or  the  willing- 
ness of  local  tax  rate  authorities  to  under- 
»Tlte  such  a  program.  Once  we  fully  accept 
the  Idea  that  education  and  welfare  pro- 
grams have  acquired  State  and  national 
character,  we  are  then  either  in  a  position  to 
shift  most  of  this  financial  biu'den  off  the 
back  of  Uie  local  property  t.^x  and  onto  the 
broader  shoulders  of  State  and  Federal  rev- 
enue producers,  or  to  embark  on  extensive 
'^tite  or  Federal  equalization  programs  that 
eau  effectively  neutralize  the  accidents  of 
geography  and  the  variations  In  local  fiscal 
wpaclty. 

In  the  case  of  many  public  welfare  and 
health  programs,  we  have  already  taken  the 
nor.property  tax  route  and  shUted  responsl- 
biinv  upward  In  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  have  taken 
over  responsibility  for  both  the  treatment 
and  the  prevention  of  Indigency— responsi- 
bility that  historically  had  rested  with  the 
family  and  local  community. 

The  growing  public  concern  today  about 
disparities  In  educational  opportunity  clearly 
reflects  sharp  Increase  In  public  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  education  has  lost  Its  local 
character.  Significant  changes  In  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  financing  educational 
services  are  being  widely  discussed. 

The  Advisory  Commlselon  has  prepared 
supjested  legislation  to  eliminate  Intercom- 
munity disparities  In  educational  opportu- 
,'-.itv  The  Commission  suggests  that  a  basic 
program  at  an  adequate  expenditure  level 
8500  per  pupil)  be  financed  Jointly  at  tlie 
Sute  and  the  county  level.  The  program 
w..uld  gather  the  property  tax  resources  of 
the  entire  State  In  sufKirt  Of  a  mandated 
minimum  level  of  per  pupil  expenditures  In 
local  districts.  Tills  would  eliminate  those 
causes  that  have  given  birth  to  the  practice 
of  fiscal  zoning  to  either  (1)  shield  certain 
properties  from  the  burden*  of  financing 
education,  or  (2)  reduce  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing public  schools  In  particular  districts. 

OTHEB  PROPKBTT  TAX  BBTOKIU 

Two  Other  property  tax  retorms,  full  dis- 
closure assessment  policy  and  hardship  relief 
policy,  are  of  particular  Interest  to  planners: 
the  first,  because  It  could  set  Off  badly  needed 
assessment  reforms;  and  the  second,  because 
of  Its  Impact  In  equalizing  public  service  and 


economic  dli^>arttle8  among  communities  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Pull  disclosure  assessment  policy:  Perhaps 
the  most  promising  State  reform  policy  Is 
simply  to  advtx»te  that  property  taxpayers 
be  given  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
fractional  assessment  practices  of  local  tax 
officials. 

A  full  disclosure  assessment  policy  rests 
on  the  premise  that  if  local  assessors  deviate 
from  the  State  legal  valuation  standard  (full 
value  In  most  States) ,  property  owners  have 
a  right  to  know  what  fraction  of  estimated 
market  value  is  being  used  for  tax  assess- 
ment practices.  Only  with  this  assessment 
ratio  information  can  the  property  owner 
readily  determine  whether  his  assessment  is 
fair.  To  put  the  Issue  in  another  way,  if  a 
local  assessor  is  attempting  to  assess  prop- 
erty at  30  percent  of  market  value,  this  fact 
should  be  made  as  pubUc  as  possible  In  order 
to  minimize  the  number  of  Inequitable  as- 
sessments. In  the  absence  of  full  disclosure, 
the  so-called  "public"  tax  roll  becomes  a  con- 
venient graveyard  In  which  the  local  asses- 
sor can  bury  his  mistakes. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  believing  that 
a  fuU  disclosure  poUcy  might  be  able  to  trig- 
ger more  far-reaching  assessment  reforms. 
First,  while  the  great  mass  of  taxpayers  may 
not  be  particularly  interested  in  beating  the 
drums  for  the  selection  of  assessment  officials 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  ability,  they 
can  be  expected  to  be  more  receptive  to  a 
policy  which  would  enable  them  to  Judge  the 
fairness  of  their  own  assessments.  Second, 
a  full  disclosure  policy  would  dramatize  as- 
sessment inequalities,  and  thereby  generate 
more  support  from  the  general  public  and 
the  tax  officials  for  proposals  calling  for  in- 
stitutional and  administrative  reforms. 

Suggested  legislative  language  for  imple- 
menting a  full  disclosure  policy  Is  set  forth 
in  a  model  property  tax  bill  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.' 

Hardship  property  tax  relief  policy:  Ad- 
ministrative reforms,  however,  fall  short  of 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  property  tax  prob- 
lem. Or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  by 
some  stroke  of  a  magic  wand  the  local  asses- 
sor could  equaUze  all  property  tax  assess- 
ments at  full  value,  or  some  uniform  per- 
centage thereof,  the  collecUon  of  this  tax 
woiUd  still  create  special  hardships  for  prop- 
erty owners  with  low  incomes. 

Although  the  value  of  the  family  residence 
served  as  a  fairly  good  proxy  of  ability  to 
pay  taxes  In  a  rural  society,  total  household 
Income  stands  out  as  a  far  more  precise  meas- 
ure of  taxable  capacity  in  our  modern  ur- 
ban society. 

The  point  mtist  be  emphasized  that  an  af- 
fluent society  should  be  able  to  finance  Its 
public  services  without  forcing  low  income 
households  through  the  property  tax  wring- 
er. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  attempt  to  draw 
the  regressive  stinger  from  the  property  tax 
can  be  foimd  In  Wisconsin's  1964  tax  credit 
plan  that  provides  substantial  property  tax 
relief  to  low  income  elderly  persons — both 
homeowners  and  renters  meeting  specified 
income  criteria.  This  tax  relief  program  Is 
financed  from  State  funds  and  administered 
by  the  Income  Tax  Division  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Tax  Deptirtment. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  took  the  posi- 
tion that  If  an  elderly  householder  has  to 
turn  over  more  than  5  percent  of  total  In- 


»  See  ibid.,  preparation  of  assessment  ratio 
studies  and  publication  of  assessment  ratio 
information,  pp.  129ff.;  and  effect  of  assess- 
ment ratio  evidence,  pp.  134ff.  For  analysis 
of  property  tax  Issues,  see  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  The 
Role  of  ttie  States  in  Strengthening  the  Prop- 
erty Tax,  2  Volumes,  June  1963. 


come  to  the  residential  property  tax  collec- 
tor, he  was  confronted  with  an  extraordinary 
burden  and  that  amount  in  excess  of  5  per- 
cent Is  either  refunded  by  the  State  to  the 
property  owner,  or  applied  as  a  direct  credit 
against  his  State  Income  tax  If  the  taxpayer 
falls  In  that  category. 

The  critical  need  is  to  con^-lnce  State  leg- 
islative bodies  that  (a)  household  income  Is 
the  most  effective  measure  of  ability  to  pay 
taxes,  and  (b)  that  the  State  (not  the  local 
governments)  should  assume  responsibility 
for  financing  a  property  tax  rebate  program 
for  those  persons  deemed  to  be  carr\-lng  ex- 
cessive property  tax  loads  in  relation  to 
family  Income. 

This   proposal,   of  course,   will   not  please 
those  advocating  that  rates  and  taxes,  levied 
only    on    unimproved    capital    value,    would 
have   beneficial    effects   on   urban   land   use 
patterns.     It  would.  In  some  instances,  have 
instead    Uie  effect  of   retaining  land   In   less 
than  it*  highest  and  best  use.     Many  of  the 
elderly   and   the   poor,   who  have   homes   in 
neighborhoods  where  land  values  are  rising 
as  commercial   and  apartment  uses   replace 
single-family  uses,  would  be  "protected"  and 
thus  frustrate  those  whose  primary  objective 
is  a  rational  land  use  pattern.     In  lt«  pure 
form,  the  land  Uix  sacrifices  the  poor  on  the 
altar   of   highest   and    best    use — a   situation 
that  the  political   leadership  in  most  coun- 
tries   found    pomic.<illy    Intolerable.      "Hard- 
ship" exemptions  to  permit  such  people  t-o 
retain  tlielr  homes  and  farms  in  these  tran- 
sitional   neighborhoods    have    been    enacted 
thus  negating  the  objective  of  the  use  of  this 
tax  to  influence  land  use  patterns. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  tvTDe  of  prop- 
erty tax  relief,  geared  to  family  Income, 
moves  in  the  "right  direction"  from  the 
st.indpoint  of  Intercommunity  equalization. 
Becau.se  the  poor  tend  to  cluster  together 
and  because  the  rich  do  likewise,  the  mail- 
man would  deliver  more  property  tax  re- 
fund checks  in  low  Income  communities  than 
he  would  in  wealthier  municipalities.  This 
should  intere.st  those  persons  seeking  to  re- 
duce public  service  and  financial  disparities 
among  municipalities  in  metropoUtan  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

All  of  the  approaches  discussed  above  are 
based  on  recognition  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  some  of  our  principal  difficulties  Is 
Indirectly,  not  by  frontal  attack.  Three  con- 
siderations should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  as 
long  as  planning  controls  are  run  by  local 
governments  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
local  real  property  tax.  this  will  act  as  a 
severe  brake  on  progress  unless  planners  de- 
velop more  sophisticated  notions  of  how  tax 
devices  might  be  used  to  reduce  flscal  zoning 
incentives.  Second,  the  problem  of  rectify- 
ing unfair  treatment  of  property  owners  will 
come  from  raising  the  standards  of  local 
public  administration  rather  than  from 
creating  new  legal  rights,  enforceable  in 
court.  Finally,  as  Norman  Williams  has 
stated: 

"Much  of  American  planning  and  plan- 
ning controls  are  now  In  the  service  of  some 
of  the  more  unattractive  aspects  of  our  life: 
social  snobbery,  exclusionlsm,  the  anti-tax 
hysteria,  and  so  on.  Now  the  underlying  In- 
terethnlc  strains  have  been  an  historic  prob- 
lem in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  are  cer- 
tainly obvious  now.  Yet  the  long  term  pe- 
riod is  toward  a  wider  effectiveness  for  the 
democratic  Ideal,  of  tolerance  and  equal  op- 
portunity and  mutual  respect,  extending 
into  more  areas  of  life.  For  some  things  we 
can  depend  on  this;  and  for  some  we  shall 
have  to  wait  upon  it."  * 


♦  Norman  Willlanis,  Jr.,  "Development  Con- 
trols and  Planning  Controls :  The  View  Prom 
1964."  Proceedings  of  the  1964  Annual  Con- 
ference. American  Institute  of  Planners, 
Washington,  D.C.,  p.  87. 
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UTAH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS  IN  ATHENIAN  AMPHI- 
THEATER 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President  it  has  been 
hartl  to  put  into  words  what  It  meant 
to  the  people  of  Utah  to  have  their  sym- 
phony orchestra  play  In  the  2.000-year- 
old  Odeon  of  Herodes  Attlcus  Amphi- 
theater m  Athens.  Greece,  recently 

And  It  has  been  equally  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  accompany  the  orchestra  to  Greece, 
and  to  participate  m  the  opening  concert 
and  the  events  which  surrounded  It.  to 
pa&s  on  to  others  the  special  quality  of 
the  occasion 

But  Harold  Lundstrom.  Deseret  News 
music  editor,  has  caught  the  prtde  and 
glory  of  the  visit,  as  well  as  the  color  and 
the  spirit  in  a  feature  article,  entitled 
"A  New  Greek  Odyssey. '  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  carried  In  the 
Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnu-d  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

A  New  GsrEK  Odyssxt 
I  By  Hinjld  Lundstrom) 
The  grand  objective  of  traveling  la  to  tee 
the  sh(3re8  of  the  Mediterranean  On  Lhe«e 
»hore«  were  tne  four  great  empires  of  the 
world  the  Assyrian .  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman  All  our  religion,  moet  all  of 
our  aru  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  the 
savage  ha«  come  to  ua  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  "-Dr  3ai«l-«,  Johnson 
ll70»  1784  1 

The  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  a  Or«elL 
Odyssey  w>4s  94  musicians  arriving  In  Athens. 
not  on  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  but  in  a 
chartered  TWA  Bt^elng  707.  non-stor  from 
New  York  And  It  was  theU-  coml.ig  Into 

the  bustling  capital  of  Ore«:e  not  stealthily 
in  a  Trojan  Wooden  Horse  but  being  en- 
tbuslastlcally  hailed  by  the  otnciai  Oreek 
Travel   And   Athens   Festival   agencies  It 

was  also  not  to  defeat  Greece  in  any  kind 
of  physical  encounter  but  to  win  the  warm 
and  friendly  Athenians  tlxrough  the  great 
and  inspiring  art   music 

The  Symphony  Odyssey  wa«  rehearsing  in 
the  downtown  old.  but  not  ancient,  up  on 
the  thU'd  floor  Rex  Theater  And  It  was 

to  meet  an  always  anlllng  operator  of  an 
elevator  i  that  was  ancient,  and  a  half  dozen 
of  the  most  efficient  stage  hands  In  the  busi- 
ness It  was  also  to  see  a  drjzen  Greek 
music  critics  (from  Athens'  14  daUy  news- 
papers; and  a  half-dozen  other  rehearsal  lis- 
teners become  quietly  excited  when  Prlncws 
Sophia  and  Princess  Irene,  sisters  to  King 
Constantlne  and  a  half-hour  later,  their 
Queen  Mother  widow  of  the  late  King  Paul, 
arrive  and  sit  In  on  every  rehearsal  proceed- 
ings And  It  was  U)  watch  out  the  window 
when  the  three  made  their  exit  onto  the  side- 
walk three  ^titrles  below  and  see  .»  crowd  of  a 
thousand  Athenians  applaud  them  warmly 
as  they  entered  their  cars  And  it  was  to 
reflect  that  In  the  25- year -history  of  the 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  it  had  never  be- 
fore experienced  the  friendliness  of  royalty 
attending  IM  rehearsals 

The  symphony  odyssey  was  xo  see  the 
presldenu  and  secretaries,  and  their  wives. 
from  the  36  Rotary  Clubs  In  Greece  pl'js  .an- 
other hundred  local  Rotarlans  and  wives  f<fte 
their  lntern.*tlonal  president.  Richard  L 
Evans  an.l  Mrs  Eva.'vs  at  a  banquet  In 
the  plush  Orande  Bretagne  Hotel  Th'Ugh 
itiej  wers  able  to  include  only  two  days  In 
Athens  from  their  hectic  schedule  of  visit- 
Log  Rotary  Clubs  throiighout  Europe  EUder 
and  Mis.  Evans  couida  t  have  left  a  more 
enthusiastic   group    of   adnurers   If   they   had 
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Stayed  a  month  -and  the  cause  of  people- 
tii-peuple  understanding  was  impreaslvely  en- 
hanced 

The  Symphony  Odyssey  was  the  un- 
dreamed-of compliment  to  Christopher  Athas 
when  he  was  personally  served  by  the  Queen 
Mother  at  a  private  bullet  supper  at  the 
Royal  Palace  The  modest  Sail  Lake  pharma- 
cist, understandably  embarrassed,  remon- 
strated about  his  being  served  by  Her  Maj- 
esty, but  she  interrupted  him  to  say.  'This 
Is  my  privilege  In  appreclaUon  for  your  hav- 
ing done  so  much  for  both  our  countries." 
.  And  It  prompted  Sen  Prank  E  Moss, 
who  was  officially  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
certs and  functions,  to  say  to  Mr  Athas  when 
they  motored  back  to  their  hotel:  "Chris, 
can  I  touch  you'" 

The  Symphony  Odyssey  was  Vice  President 
HuBJWT  HouPHRiY  Cabling  from  Washington, 
DC  ;  "My  warmest  salutations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Utah  Symphony  on  Its  Initial 
performance  In  the  Athens  Festival  and  my 
special  compliments  to  Maestro  Abravanel. 
the  members  of  the  Utah  Sypmphony,  to 
President  Aahton,  and  to  Miss  Olna  Bachauer. 
the  guest  performer  with  the  Symphony  In 
Athens  I  send  the  best  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  noteworthy  performance  in 
Athens  and  In  the  concerts  which  follow" 
.  .  .  And  Miss  Bachauers  cable,  in  the  op- 
posite dlrecUon,  to  Utah's  Gov  Calvin  L 
Rampton  "I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  hon- 
or you  have  graciously  conferred  on  me.  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Utah  and  as  such  I  am  personal- 
ly proud  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  Maestro  Abravanel  In 
Greece.  Your  newest  citizen  salutes  you" 
It  was  also  Miss  Bachauer  telling  her  hus- 
band, the  British  conductor,  Alex  Sherman. 
In  their  car  on  the  way  from  the  United 
States  Embassy,  where  the  honorary  clUzen- 
shlp  was  conferred  by  Sena^Lir  Moss  and  U  S 
Ambassador  Phillips  Talbot,  to  the  3.000- 
year-old  Odeon  of  Herodes  Attlcus  Amphi- 
theater, while  I  sat  In  the  back  seat  holding 
her  long  black  concert  gown  "Alec,  you  bet- 
ter be  good  to  me  If  you  dont.  Ill  go  to 
Utah  where  I  am — but  you  are  not — a  cltl- 
Ben".  .     . 

The  Symphony  Odyssey  was  Maurice  Abra- 
vanel returning  to  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Salonika  (Theaeolonlkl  Is  the  Greeks  word 
for  It)  In  the  happiest  of  times  with  Its 
centuries-old  trade  fair  that  was  attracting 
130,000  persons  dally,  an  International  film 
festival  an  American  Jazz  festival,  and  an 
American   gospel    singing   ensemble  At 

the  three  Athens  concerts,  the  breathuklng 
and  inspiring  Acropolis  was  hl^h  above  us, 
at  the  two  Salonika  concerts  held  In  the 
Theater  of  the  Purest  atop  the  highest  moun- 
tain, the  beautiful  twinkling  lights  of  the 
city,  the  trade  fair,  and  the  harbor  and  ships 
were  all  visible  far  below  us.  and  it  was  also 
breathtaking  And    the   significance    of 

being  In  Greece  came  with  an  Impact  Sun- 
day morning  on  top  of  the  Mediterranean 
Hotel  when  our  genial  host  John  A  Vaflades. 
retired  US  Consul  to  Salonika,  said,  "Do 
you  see  that  m<3untaln  lop  above  the  clovids?" 
as  he  pointed  southwest,  far  across  the 
Aegean  Sea  "Thats  Mount  Olympus!  home 
of  the  Greek  gods  you  studied  when  you  were 
a  school  boy    ' 

The  Symphony  Odyssey  wts  the  great 
round  of  applause,  and  the  song.  "Pr>r  He  s 
■  Jolly  Oood  Fellow."  given  the  young 
violinist  John  Stelner  when  he  received  a 
cable  In  Salonika  during  Sunday  lunch  that 
he  was  the  father  of  a  seven-pound  son  In 
Salt  Lake  City  And  it  was  the  mothers 

in  the  orchestra — Katherlne  Peterson,  for 
one  of  many  examples— who  became  very 
homesick  for  their  children  It  was  also 

Lucy  Abravanei  accidentally  dropping  her 
watch  into  the  Aegean  Sea  near  .Athens  and 
having  her  husband.  Maurice    say.    There  is 


nothing  worse  f<jr  a  watch  than  salt  water 
Which   prcjmpted  Lucy  Immediately  to  drcp 
It  in  a  t^lass  of  fresh  water — "to  wash  out  tne 
salt"  It  was  Alice  Athas.  always  going  ,,'. 

full  speed,  sendlr^j  bouquets  to  every  Greek 
official  who  was  lending  his  good  offices" 
for  the  success  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Or- 
chestras participation  In  the  Athens  Fe.st;- 
val  .  Appropriately,  the  S>Tnphony  Ody.s- 
sey  was  also  Mrs.  John  M.  (Glenn)  Wallace 
(president  of  the  Utah  Civil  Ballet)  belr.g 
Introduced  and  toasted  dozens  of  times  nt 
banquets,  receptions,  and  dinner  parlies  f.  r 
her  work  as  a  founder  of  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  as  second  president  u! 
Its  Board  of  Directors  during  Its  early  and 
critical  days. 

And  the  Symphony  Odyssey  was  a  group  .f 
Athens  teenagers  watching  as  a  bus  returned 
with  members  of  the  Orchestra  from  the 
opening  night  concert.  Recognizing  the  mu- 
sicians by  their  formal  attire,  the  teenager? 
sent  up  a  round  of  applause  and  "Bravos'' 
that  made  every  single  effort  of  the  Utah 
Symphony's  getting  to  the  Athens  Festlv.ii 
and  Its  gracious  Greeks  worthwhile. 


ASTRONAUTS  RECOGNIZE  PART- 
NERS OP  THE  ALLIANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  significant  ceremony  that  took  place 
on  September  17.  the  opening  day  of  the 
Second  Inter-American  Conference  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Mr  James  H.  Boren,  Direclm 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  prograni . 
presented  to  the  people  of  Brazil  a  lettt-r 
from  Astronaut  Thomas  P  StafTord.  cer- 
tifying that  the  postage  stamp  affixed  to 
his  letter  and  autographed  by  both  Staf- 
ford and  Eugene  Ceman.  and  carried  by 
them  in  Gemini  IX.  was  In  fact  the  liiot 
stamp  to  orbit  the  earth. 

Last  March  14.  the  Government  f 
Brazil  Issued  a  blue  and  green  airm.ii'. 
stamp  to  honor  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  United  States  and  Brazillaji 
States  participating  in  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  in  their  country 
Astronaut  Stafford  carried  several  of 
these  Brazilian  stamps  with  him  on  the 
recent  Gemini  EX  space  mission. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation.  Bort  n 
noted  that  Astronaut  Stafford  Is  a  meii.- 
ber  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Tex;i5 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  who  are  joii.t  j 
with  Peru,  and  Is  also  serving  as  an  -dd- 
viser  to  the  Oklahoma  Partners  in  their 
activities  with  Mexico.     Boren  stated 

I  think  It  significant  that  a  US  Astroniiu' 
who  Is  working  In  a  Texas-Peru  Partnersli.p 
and  advising  a  Mexico-Oklahoma  activrv 
carried  a  Brazilian  stamp  honoring  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Americas  This  Is  In  keepmi 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Mr.  President.  Missouri  takes  added 
pride  in  announcing  this  space  first  bt  - 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  Gemini  DC  nu  - 
slon  was  carried  out  in  a  Missouri-made 
capsule  of  McDonnell  Aircraft  of  St 
Louis  MLssourl  was  the  10th  State  !t 
be  joined  In  partnership  with  a  Statf  ".:. 
Brazil  Recently  a  Missouri  program  cit  - 
velopment  team  traveled  to  their  parti.'  r 
area  of  Para  to  lay  the  groundwork  t  r 
cooperation  and  interchange  between  U.c 
peoples  of  Para  and  Missouri. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  of  September  12  from  It 


Col  Thomas  P.  StafTord.  the  news  story 
of  the  presentation  noted  in  the  Brazil 
Herald  for  September  21.  and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Boren  at  the  ceremony  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Aeronaitics  and  Space 
Administration.  Manned  Space- 
CRAiT  Center, 

Houston.  Tei  .  September  12.  1966. 
Mr   James  M.  Boren. 

Director.   Parfnerj  of  the   Alliance.  Alliance 
tor    Progress.    Agency    for    International 
Development.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Jim:    I  regret  that  my  duties  In  the 
Apollo  program  prevent  me  from  participat- 
ing in  the  second  Inter-American  Conference 
of  the  Partners  of   the  Alliance  to  be  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro      I  am  very  happy  to  be 
associated  with  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas,  who  are  working  through  the 
partnership  program,   to  help  to  realize  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Atwched  to  this  letter  Is  one  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  stamps  which  was  issued 
by  Brazil  In  recognition  of  citizen  level  par- 
Uclpatlon  in  the  Alliance  This  stamp  was 
carried  by  me  In  the  flight  of  Gemini  IX, 
carried  out  by  Gene  Cernan  and  me  on  June 
3.  1966. 

I  think  It  would  be  particularly  appropri- 
ate at  the  time  of  the  Conference  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  this  stamp  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  Brazil  and  symbolically  to  all 
citizens  participating  in  the  great  work  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  would,  there- 
fore, appreciate  your  making  the  presenta- 
tion in  my  behHlf 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P  STArroRD. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF, 

NASA  Astronaut 


I  Prom  the  Brazil  Herald,  Rlo  de  Janeiro  and 

Sfto    Paulo,   Sept    21,    1966] 

Brazil's   Commemorative   Stamp   Orbtts 

Aboard  Gemini  Nine 
Rio  de  Janeiro.— a  Brazilian  "Partners  oi 
the  Alllanre"  postage  stamp,  carried  by  Astro- 
naut Tom  Stafford  on  hU  Gemini  9  orbits 
.iround  the  world,  was  presented  to  the 
Brazilian  people  by  Jim  Boren.  Director  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program,  in  a 
ceremony  Monday  before  the  243  participants 
at  the  Second  Inter-Anierlcan  Partners  of  the 
/Ul..i.nce  Conference.  The  stamp  was  ac- 
cepted by  Brazilian  Ambassador  Plo  Corr6a  on 
beU:ilf  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
people  of  Brazil  and  symbolically  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Americas  participating  In  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  this  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  stamp — the  first  stamp 
■^  orbit  the  earth."  Boren  said  In  the  pres- 
e'.r.,itlon  ceremony. 

B  >ren  said  that  when  Astronauts  Thomas 
S;..frord  and  Eugene  Cernan  circled  the 
e.vrth  In  Gemini  9  they  were  conducting  a 
se.ir  h  for  greater  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing ibout  the  universe,  but  that  their  flight 
wiH  .iiso  a  great  flight  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

When  Gemini  9  made  Ito  flight  Astronaut 
Tom  Stafford  caxrled  with  him  this  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  stamp,  I  think  It  slgnlflcant 
that  a  United  States  astronaut  who  Is  work- 
ing in  a  Texas-Peru  partnership  and  advis- 
ing a  Mexico-Oklahoma  activity  carried  a 
Brazilian  stamp  honoring  all  citizens  of  the 
Americas.  This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

Astronaut  Stafford  Is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Texas  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  and  an  advisor  to  the  Okla- 
homa Partners  of  the  Alliance. 


Remarks    of    Jamxs    M.    Borsn,    Director, 
paktkxas    of    thx    alliance    programs, 
Upon    P«x8«NTiifo   Paktnirs   or    the    Al- 
LiANCK  Stamp  to  Ambassador  Pig  Correa 
Wben    Astronauts    Thomas    Stafford    and 
Eugene    Cernan    cU-cled    the    earth    in    the 
flight   of  Gemini   9   on   June   3.    1966.   they 
were  conducting  a  search  for  greater  knowl- 
edge   and    understanding    about    the    uni- 
verse.   But  that  flight  of  Gemini  9  was  also 
a  great  flight  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Astronaut   Stafford    Is    a   member   of    the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Texas  Partners  of 
the   Alliance   and   an   advisor   to   the   Okla- 
homa Partners  of  the  Alliance.     He  is  an 
active  partner  and  he  knows  of   the  work 
all  of  you  are  doing  in  this  program. 

He  also  knows  of  the  great  honor  which 
was  bestowed  on  your  efforts  when  Brazil 
Issued  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  stamp 
earlier  thU  year. 

When  Gemini  9  made  Its  flight.  Astronaut 
Tom  Stafford  carried  with  him  this  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  Stamp.  I  think  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  a  United  States  Astronaut  who  is 
working  In  a  Texas-Peru  partnership  and 
advising  In  a  Mexico-Oklahoma  activity  car- 
ried a  Brazilian  stamp  honoring  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Americas.  This  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
people  of  Brazil  and  symbolically  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Americas  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  this 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  stamp— the  first 
stamp  to  orbit  the  earth. 


THE  TWO  CHINAS 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  occasion- 
ally in  this  business  a  fellow  reads  an 
editorial  which  so  completely  squares 
with  his  own  line  of  thought  that  he  im- 
mediately puts  it  down  in  the  "I-wish-I- 
had-said-that"  category. 

Today's  lead  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
my  opinion,  the  editorial  writer  makes  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China  and  its  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  at  this  juncture 
of  histoJT-  He  also  points  out  with  su- 
preme clarity  the  differences  which  have 
evolved  in  the  degrees  of  personal  op- 
portunity and  human  happiness  in  Free 
China  under  Chiang  Kai-shek  compared 
with  those  developing  in  Red  Communist 
China  imder  Mao. 

All  in  aU,  this  is  an  editorial  which  I 
think  Congress  and  the  country  should 
read  and  study  carefully.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Two  Chinas 

When  the  Red  Army  swept  to  power  In 
China  In  1949  and  Chiang  Kai-sheks  beaten 
Nationalist  fOTces  retreated  to  the  island  of 
Taiwan,  many  governments  welcomed  the 
communist  regime  with  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion, trade  and  cultural  exchange.  The  com- 
munists were  widely  regarded  as  the  "real 
Tillers  of  China,  and  the  Nationalists  as  Justly 
bound  for  the  dustbin  of  history. 

But  look  how  that  picture  has  changed 
Red  China  celebrated  its  17  years  of  power 
(on  Oct.  1)  at  a  time  of  Internal  convulsion 
and  Increasing  International  Isolation  and 
contempt.  The  Red  Guards  are  on  the  ram- 
page, Communist  Party  oflBclals  are  under 
attack.  Mao  Is  hysterically  hailed  as  a  new- 
god,  and  global  war  Is  preached  by  his  new 


heir  apparent.  Lln-Plao.  The  men  in  power 
are  on  the  outs  with  their  ex-patron,  the 
Soviet  Union,  former  friend,  India,  erstwhile 
axis-ally  Indonesia,  and  African  nations  that 
welcomed  Peking  officials  only  to  discover 
they  were  subversive  agents. 

Nationalist  China  celebrated  yesterday,  the 
55th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Chiang  has 
matched  Mao  in  longevity,  and  far  surpassed 
him  In  the  happiness  he  has  brought  to  his 
people  these  past  17  years. 

Based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  land  re- 
form, the  economy  of  Taiwan  has  increased 
fivefold  the  past  dozen  years.  The  12  tnllUon 
populace  enjoys  one  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  in  Asia.  The  United  States 
was  able  to  end  Its  economic  aid  a  year  ago. 
Today  Nationalist  China  not  only  sells  its 
sugar.  TV  sets,  air  conditioners  and  fans 
Ihruout  Southeast  Asia,  but  maintains  a  con- 
siderable foreign  aid  program  of  Its  own. 
chlefiy  in  Africa.  There  is  still  no  perfect 
democracy  on  Taiwan,  but  there  is  infinitely 
more  freedom  than  on  the  mainland. 

This  contrast  between  a  communist  China 
full  of  nasUness  and  turmoil  and  a  Nation- 
alist China  that  is  a  model  of  development 
and  prosperity  is  not  merely  interesting.  It 
is  important.  It  is  important  that  the  secu- 
rity and  independence  of  Nationalist  China 
be  upheld. 

Shortly  at  the  United  Nations  will  come 
the  annual  effort  to  give  the  communists  the 
China  seat,  to  the  exclusion  of  Nationalist 
China.  Hopefully  it  will  fall.  There  are 
governments  that  want  Red  China  in  the  UN 
In  the  sincere  belief  that  as  a  UN  member. 
the  Peking  regime  would  be  "pressured'  Into 
toning  down  Its  belligerence  and  would  agree 
to  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  disarmament  and 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
( We  have  our  doubts  on  that  )  But  the  ma- 
jority of  nations  that  would  be  willing  to 
take  that  chance  nonetheless  are  unwilling 
to  oust  Nationalist  China  as  part  of  the 
bargain. 

Our  view  Is  that  Red  China  should  be  kept 
out.  as  usual,  and  Nationalist  China  should 
bo  upheld  Red  China's  application  for 
membership  never  has  looked  so  shoddy. 
Nationalist  China's  credentials  as  a  member 
never  have  looked  so  good. 


THE  PAR  PURCHASE  OF  FHA  AND  VA 
MORTGAGES 
Mr.      HARTKE.     Mr.      President.      I 
deeply  regret  the  administration's  recent 
decision  to  defer  the  use  of  the  $1  billion 
of  special  assistance  funds  the  Congress 
voted  for  the  par  purchase  of  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  on  low-priced  homes.     We 
all   know   that   homebuilding   has   suf- 
fered a  tremendous  setback  this  year  and 
that  current  commitments  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  homes  are  down  50  per- 
cent or  more  in  many,  if  not  most,  areas 
of  our  country.     This  disturbing  setback 
will  cause  severe  unemployment  among 
the  building  trades'  workers  and  should 
properly  be  of  paramount  concern  to  this 
or  any  administration.    For  these  rea- 
sons. I  think  the  decision,  admittedly  a 
budgetary  one,  of  not  spending  this  bil- 
lion dollars,  when  it  is  so  obviously  much 
needed,  is  cutting  expenditures  at  the 
wrong  spot  at  the  wrong  time,  and  rather 
cold  heartedly. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  administration 
has  made  other  changes  in  Fannie  Mae's 
operations  which,  over  the  long  run,  will 
ass'st  the  homebuilding  industry.  In- 
creasing the  price  ceiling  from  $15,000  to 
$17,500  on  existing  homes,  for  example. 
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was  a  su-p  In  the  right  direction  Rais- 
ing the  price  of  new  homes  eiigible  for 
purchase  to  $25,000  also  will  be  of  valu- 
able asslsUnce.  However,  any  builder 
can  tell  you  that  the  tunelajj?  between 
announcing  these  changes  and  imple- 
menting Uiese  new  regulations  Into  new- 
construction  is  very  considerable.  Thus 
while  these  moves  will  help  In  the  future, 
it  u  much  loo  far  in  the  dlsUnce  to  be 
of  heip  today.  It  is  even  more  unporUnt 
that  the  $1  billion  special  assistance  fund 
be  made  available  immediately  to  at  least 
help  slow  down  unemployment. 


BIQ  BROTHER 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  editor  of  the  Sikeston  Stand- 
ard from  Sliceston.  Mo  .  Is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  an  excellent  editorial,  entitled 
"Protection  of  Privacy."  which  appeared 
In  the  April  2fi.  1966.  edition  of  his  news- 
paper The  editorial  summarizes  many 
recent  developments  relating  to  Inva- 
slon.s  of  pnvacy 

The  editorial  points  out  that  although 
most  Americans  are  ■■lnure<l  to  living  In 
the  flshbowl  age,"  there  are  limits.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  well- 
written  and  comprehensive  editorial  emd 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

PmrmcnoN  or  Pwvact 

Congreas  l<  looking  for  new  way*  to  pro- 
tect trie  privacy  of  the  American  citizen 
without  creating  more  problems  than  It 
solves  The  right  to  privacy  Is  now— thanks 
to  two  Supreme  Cotirt  dedsions  of  the  past 
year  — backed  by  constitutional  guarantees 
Nevertheless  actual  encroachment  on  the 
privacy  of  the  Individual  appears  to  be  less 
escapable  than  ever 

The  trouble  Is  that.  In  the  modern  world. 
a  Urge  measure  of  privacy  Is  necessarily 
sacriflced  and  the  loss  can  be  mitigated  only 
slightly  by  new  laws  Our  society  requires 
extensive  record -keeping  on  every  individ- 
ual This  is  a  cradle-to-grave  process  that 
begin  with  fo<^.'.prlntlng  the  newborn  infant 
and  ends  only  with  the  cause-of -death  nota- 
tion on  the  death  certlflcate 

Over  A  life  span,  the  dossier  piles  up  data 
on  parents  medical  records,  school  reports. 
Intelligence  auid  psychological  test  scores. 
Job  hlstorlfs.  r-redlt  facts  and  so  on  Some 

of  this  Infnrtnatlon  on  the  Individual  gives 
up  himself  often  through  fllllng  out  the 
Innvunerable  queetlonnalres  that  come  his 
way  The  remainder  Is  obtained  without 
his  knowledge  from  sources  not  known  to 
him 

The  result  Is  that  more  personal  data  on 
the  average  mld-20th  century  American  be 
picked  up  by  a  routine  check  In  a  few  days 
than  scholars  have  been  able  to  uncover 
about  William  Shakespeare — a  well-known 
actor  In  his  day-  after  four  centuries  of 
digging  And  most  Americans  are  so  Inured 
to  living  In  the  flshbowl  age  they  willingly 
disclose  Information  about  themselves  which 
tbelr  forebeam  would  have  considered  no- 
body's business  but  their  own 

But  there  are  limits,  even  for  the  prlvacy- 
rtrlpped  American  of  today  A  few  weeks 
•go.  for  instance,  the  State  E)epartnient  put 
m  stop  to  the  practice  of  asking  tJ  S  em- 
bassies to  keep  watch  on  American  travelers 
"considered  controversial  "  In  a  highly 
publlcljied  case  of  a  different  sort,  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  Corp  apologized  on 
March  33  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  for 


hiring  a  delecUve  agency  to  pry  Into  the 
private  life  Of  a  subcommittee  witness 
Ralph  Nader  had  written  a  book  and  had 
given  testimony  critical  of  the  Industry  for 
neglect  of  safety  In  automobUes  design 

No  leas  than  a  half-dozen  congressional 
subcommittees  have  investigated  some  phaise 
of  the  privacy  Invasion  question  over  the 
past  year  or  so  Some  of  their  revelations 
led  to  corrective  action.  The  Poet  Office  De- 
partment closed  down  the  peepholes  through 
which  lU  agents  spied  on  employees  in  lock- 
er rooms  and  tolleu  Of  more  general  ap- 
plication, the  Department  curtailed  a  long- 
st-inding  pracuce  of  placing  mall  covers— 
that  IS,  recording  Information  on  the  enve- 
lopes of  letters  delivered  to  particular  ad- 
dressees—for use  by  an  Investigative  agency. 
Another  area  where  limits  on  privacy  In- 
vasion are  being  sought  involves  the  use  of 
hidden  eavesdrt>pplng  devices  Practically 
everyone  Is  agreed  that  private  snooping 
through  wlreupping  or  the  secret  placement 
of  miniature  microphones  and  transmitters 
should  have  no  place  In  American  life  The 
big  argument  Is  under  what  conditions  the 
police  should  be  allowed  to  use  them  in  the 
war  on  crime. 

Telephone  tapping  was  presumably  out- 
lawed by  Congress  in  1934,  yet  the  practice 
stUl  goes  on  Evidence  gained  from  wire- 
tapping is  permitted  in  some  state  i  though 
no  federal)  courts  The  Justice  Department 
has  long  sought  legislation  to  permit  law 
enforcers  to  lap  phones  in  crime  Investiga- 
tions However,  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB  Katxenbach  told  a  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  23  It  would  be  better  for  Con- 
greas to  ban  all  wiretapping  outright  than 
to  leave  the  situation  in  Its  present  ambigu- 
ous state. 

The  new  miniature  eavesdropping  devices 
present  an  even  more  dtlBcult  control  prob- 
lem The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission adopted  a  rule  effective  on  April  8, 
forbidding  private  citizens  to  use  radio 
devices  to  eavesdrop,  but  left  it  up  to  the 
states  to  decide  whether  their  police  should 
use  them.  In  New  York  State,  a  court  held 
on  March  1  that  court  orders  permitting 
police  eak-esdropping  by  such  a  device  were 
Invalid  because  contrary  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  governing 
search  and  seizure 


REPORT   FROM    VIETNAM    BY    NEIL 

SHEEHAN.     OF    THE    NEW     YORK 

TIMES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President, 
Mr.  Nell  Sheehan,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  reporting  on  Vietnam 
since  1962  I  have  read  many  perceptive 
reports  from  his  pen  during  tlie  past  sev- 
eral years.  His  long  experience  in  Uiat 
country,  together  with  his  obvious  Im- 
partiality, rationality,  and  superb  style. 
makes  his  latest  report  on  Vietnam,  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
of  October  9.  1966.  the  best  report  on 
Vietnam  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
in  recent  months  I  conunend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  public,  as  well 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Not  a  Dovi.  bvt  No   Longd   a   Hawk 
(By  Nell  Sheehan  I 

Americans,  because  they  are  Americans, 
arrive  In  Vietnam  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
with  the  best  of  Intentions.  After  a  pro- 
longed period  of  residence,  they  leave  with 


their  enthusiasm  a  victim  of  the  cynicism 
that  pervades  Vietnamese  life  and  with  their 
good  intentions  lost  somewhere  In  a  paddy 
field.  I  am  no  exception.  When  I  Aral 
walked  across  the  tarmac  of  Saigon's  Tan- 
sonnhut  Airport  on  a  warm  evening  In  April. 
1962.  nervous  that  the  customs  officers  might 
not  accept  the  Journalist's  visa  I  had  hur- 
riedly obtained  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
consulate  in  Hong  Kong,  I  believed  in  what 
my  country  was  doing  In  Vietnam.  With 
military  and  economic  aid  and  a  few  thou- 
sand pilots  and  Army  advisers,  the  United 
States  was  attempting  to  help  the  non-Cotn- 
munlsts  Vietnamese  build  a  viable  and  in- 
dependent ruitlon-state  and  defeat  a  Com- 
muntit  guerrilla  insurgency  that  would  sub- 
ject them  to  a  dour  tyranny  This  seemed 
to  me  a  worthy  cause  and  something  tha: 
needed  to  be  done  If  other  Southeast  Asian 
peoples  were  to  be  allowed  some  freedom  of 
choice  In  determining  their  course  in  hlstcry 
Although  I  often  disagreed  with  the  Imple- 
mentation of  American  policy  during  my  first 
two  years  In  Vietnam.  I  was  In  accord  with 
Its  basic  alms 

I  remember  distinctly  the  thrill  of  climbing 
aboard  a  US  Army  helicopter  In  the  cool  of 
the  mormng  and  taking  oti  across  the  nee 
fields  with  a  South  Vietnamese  battalion  for 
a  day's  Jousting  with  the  Vietcong  guerrillas. 
There  was  hope  then  that  the  non-Commu- 
nist Vietnamese  might  win  their  wax  I  was 
proud  of  the  young  American  pilots  sitting 
at  the  controls  In  the  cockpit  and  I  was  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  witness  this  ad- 
venture and  to  refKDrt  It.  We  are  fighting 
now.  I  used  to  think,  and  some  day  we  will 
triumph  and  this  will  be  a  better  country 

There  were  many  dlsapfKilntments  those 
first  two  years,  but  when  1  left  Vietnam  in 
1964,  I  was  still,  to  use  tlie  current  parlance 
a  hawk  I  returned  to  Saigon  In  1965  for 
another  year  Now  I  have  left  again,  and 
much  has  changed  There  were  17,000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  In  Vietnam  at  the  time  of 
my  first  departure  and  there  are  now  317.000 
and  I.  while  not  a  dove,  am  no  longer  a 
hawk 

If  I  had  been  wiser  and  could  have  fore- 
seen tlie  present  consequences  of  that  earlier 
and  relatively  small-scale  American  Inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  doubt 
that  I  would  have  been  enthusiastic  during 
those  first  two  years  I  realize  now.  perhaps 
because  this  past  year  has  impressed  upon 
me  more  forcefully  the  realities  of  the  war 
and  of  Vietnamese  society,  that  I  was  naive  In 
believing  the  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
could  defeat  the  Communist  Insurgency  and 
build  a  decent  and  progressive  social  struc- 
ture. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  before  my  second 
departure  from  Saigon,  the  conversation 
drifted  to  the  endlessly  discussed  but  never 
resolved  problem  of  gaining  the  8ympat.*iy 
CI  the  jjeasantry.  My  hoet  was  a  Vietnamese 
generaJ.  InvoluntarUy  retired  through  the 
vagaries  of  Saigon  politics.  To  amuse  us.  he 
recounted  an  episode  that  had  occurred  In 
mid- 1953  while  he  was  oommander  of 
Franco-Vietnamese  troops  In  the  provir.re 
of  Bulchu  in  what  Is  now  Communist  North 
Vietnam 

That  year,  the  Vletmlnh  guerrillas,  as  the 
Vietcong  were  formerly  called,  accelerated 
their  land-reform  program.  Communist 
cadres  begivn  confiscating  the  rice  fields  of 
landlords  and  dividing  them  up  among  the 
peasantry  To  comjjete  with  the  VIetmliih 
and  to  arouse  some  p)opular  support  for  the 
cause  of  his  feeble  Government  and  for 
France,  the  pro-French  Emperor.  Bao  Dal 
Issued  a  decree  reducing  land  rents  from  the 
traditional  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rice  crop 
to  15  per  cent. 

Bulchu  was  a  predominantly  HomdJi 
Catholic  province.  The  two  principal  land- 
lords there  were  the  Catholic  Bishop  ar.d 
the  father  of  the  Interior  Minister  In  Bu 
Dai's  Government.     My  host  knew  he  would 


have  to  gain  the  Bishop's  cooperation  IX  he 
^aa  successfully   to  enforce   the  decree. 

••impoeslble."  said  the  Bishop.  "How  can 
I  feed  3.000  priests,  nuns,  seminarians  and 
coolies  on  15  per  cent  of  the  crop?" 

•I  agree.  Your  Excellency,"  said  my  host. 
"it  will  be  difficult.  But  perhaps  It  Is  better 
to  make  sacrifices  now  while  there  is  still 
time.  If  we  don't  do  something  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  the  population,  you  may  lose 
more  than  your  rice.  You  may  lose  your 
Bishopric,  your  land  and  perhaps  even  your 

head." 

•Impoeslble,"  said  the  Bishop.  "I  will 
write  to  the  Interior  Minister." 

Three  months  lat*r.  for  attempting  to 
implement  the  decree  despite  the  Bishop's 
opposition,  my  friend  was  removed  on  the 
inlUaUve  of  the  Interior  Minister.  By  the 
following  summer,  the  Vletmlnh  were  so 
strong  In  Bulchu  that  the  French  decided  to 
evacuate  the  province.  The  Bishop,  his 
priests,  nuns  and  seminarians  fled  to  Hanoi 
and  thence  to  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Geneva  accords  shortly  thereafter  sealed 
France's  defeat  at  Dlenbienphu  and  divided 
Vietnam  at  the  17th  Parallel. 

Over  the  13  years  since  1953,  the  United 
States  has  supplanted  Prance  in  Vietnam. 
Yet  among  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  the 
two  opposing  sides  have  changed   little. 

Precolonlal  Vietnam  was  administered  by 
mandarins  drawn  from  the  merchant  and 
land-owning  families.  When  France  colo- 
nized the  country  In  the  19th  century,  much 
of  this  native  aristocracy  became.  In  effect, 
colonial  civil  servants.  Intermediaries  be- 
tween their  own  people  and  the  foreigner. 
During  the  First  Indochina  War  these  Viet- 
namese, with  a  stake  in  the  traditional  so- 
ciety which  a  French  presence  would  pre- 
serve, cooperated  with  France.  Now  the  same 
Vietnamese,  for  Identical  reasons,  cooperate 
with  the  United  States. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the  cur- 
rent Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  was  a  French 
pilot.  On  occasional  visits  to  the  country- 
side he  appears  before  the  peasants  In  a  trim 
black  flight  suit  with  a  lavender  scarf  around 
his  neck  and  a  pearl -handled  pistol  at  his 
waist— a  kind  of  Asian  Captain  Marvel. 

The  Deputy  Premier.  Lieut.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Huu  Co,  and  other  generals  In  the  Saigon 
military  Junta,  were  officers  or  sergeants  In 
the  French  colonial  forces.  Their  fondness 
for  French  cuisine,  snappy  uniforms  and 
cocktail  parties  and  receptions  creates  a  pale 
but  faithful  reflection  of  the  social  round  of 
colonial  days.  They  are  the  Vietnamese  who 
have  Inherited  the  worst  of  two  cultures — 
the  pretentiousness  of  the  native  mandarins 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  French  colonial  offi- 
cers and  administrators.  Premier  Ky  and  the 
earlier  successors  of  Bao  Dal  have  also  prom- 
ulgated rent-reduction  and  land-reform  laws 
at  the  urging  of  American  advisers  eager  for 
social  progress  Ail  of  these  measures  have 
been  sabotaged  because  the  regimes  were  and 
arc  composed  of  men  who  are  members  of. 
or  who  are  allied  with,  mandarin  families 
that  held  title  to  properties  they  have  no 
intention  of  renouncing.  While  there  are 
some  patriotic  and  decent  Individuals  among 
them,  most  of  the  men  who  rule  Saigon  have. 
like  the  Bourbons,  learned  nothing  and  for- 
gotten nothing.  They  seek  to  retain  what 
privileges  they  have  and  to  regain  those  they 
have   lost. 

In  Vietnam,  only  the  Communists  repre- 
sent revolution  and  social  change,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse  according  to  a  man's  politics, 
■n-.e  Communist  party  Is  the  one  truly  na- 
tional organization  that  permeates  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  men  who 
lead  the  party  today.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Politburo  in  Hanoi, 
directed  the  struggle  for  Independence  from 
Prance  and  in  the  process  captured  much  of 
the  deeply  felt  nationalism  of  the  Vletnam- 
ne  people.     Perhaps  because   of   thla,   the 


Communlats,  despite  their  brutality  and  de- 
celt,  remain  the  only  Vietnamese  capable  of 
rallying  millions  of  their  countrymen  to  sac- 
rifice and  hardship  In  the  name  of  the  nation 
and  the  only  group  not  dejjendent  on  foreign 
bayonets  for  survival. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  that  what 
began  as  a  war  of  Independence  from  Prance 
developed,  as  a  result  of  Its  Communist  lead- 
ership, Into  a  civil  conflict.  Attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  current  war  as  a  geographically 
based  struggle  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  breaks  down  almost  Immediately 
when  It  la  recalled  that  Premier  Ky  and 
several  other  important  members  of  his 
Government  are  North  Vietnamese  by  birth, 
who  fled  south  after  the  French  defeat,  while 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam, was  bom  In  the  South.  The  war  Is, 
rather,  a  struggle  between  different  elements 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  whole. 

The  division  of  the  country  Into  two  sepa- 
rate states  at  the  17th  Parallel  In  1954  was 
a  provisional  arrangement  ending  one  scene 
In  the  drama.  Vietnam's  larger  political 
realities  extended  then  and  still  extend  now 
in  both  directions  across  the  demarcation 
line.  North  Vietnam  controls  and  supports 
with  men  and  materiel  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rllas  in  the  South  because  the  Vietcong  lead- 
ers, although  native  Southerners,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  party 
and  obey  orders  Irom  the  Politburo  In  Hanoi. 
In  1958  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
org^anlzed  a  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  since  1960  the  Saigon 
Government,  with  American  connivance  and 
aid,  has  been  smuggling  saboteurs  and  com- 
mando teams  into  the  North  in  a  so-far  vain 
effort  to  instigate  a  guerrilla  movement 
among  the  Northern  Catholics  and  moun- 
tain tribesmen.  The  opposing  sides.  In 
short,  have  never  recognized  the  17th  Paral- 
lel as  a  permanent  boundary  and  have  vio- 
lated the  frontier  whenever  It  suited  them. 

Communist  leadership  of  the  anti-colonial 
movement  led  to  the  Involvement  of  Viet- 
nam In  the  larger  context  of  the  cold  war 
and  brought  the  Intervention  of  the  United 
States,  first  to  aid  the  French  and  then  to 
develop  and  support  a  non -Communist  ad- 
ministration an  army  in  the  South.  For  Us 
own  strategic  and  political  ends,  the  United 
States  Is  thus  protecting  a  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  social  structure  that  cannot  de- 
fend Itself  and  that  perhaps  does  not  deserve 
to  be  defended.  Our  responsibility  for  pro- 
longing what  la  essentially  a  civil  conflict 
may  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
considerable  amount  of  confusion,  guilt  and 
soul-searching  among  Americans  over  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  know  this  Is  true  In  my  own  case  and  In 
the  case  of  many  Americans  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  have  lived  for  long  periods  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  continually  chagrined  to  dis- 
cover that  idealism  and  dedication  are  largely 
the  prerogative  of  the  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
can soldier  makes  the  lack  of  aggressiveness 
of  the  Government  forces  the  butt  of  un- 
ending gibes.  He  grows  to  hate  "Charlie." 
the  O.I.  slang  name  for  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rilla and  the  North  Vietnamese  regular,  be- 
cause "Charlie"  kills  his  friends,  but  he  soon 
learns  to  respect  Communist  bravery  and 
ctinnlng. 

An  American  general  recently  paid  a 
strange  tribute  to  a  Vietcong  guerrilla  who 
held  up  an  entire  U.S.  Army  infantry  com- 
pany for  an  hour  in  the  Jungle  north  of 
Saigon.  The  guerrilla  was  the  lone  survivor 
of  several  Communists  defending  a  bunker. 
He  fired  off  all  his  own  anununltlon  and  that 
of  his  dead  comrades,  and  hurled  back  at  the 
Americans  the  gtrenades  they  tossed  Into  the 
bunker.  He  was  finally  killed  while  throw- 
ing rocks  In  a  last  gesture  of  defiance.  "If 
one  of  our  men  had  fought  like  that,"  the 
general  said,  "he  would  have  been  awarded 
tbe  Iiiedal  of  Honor." 


Since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  Hanoi 
has  Increased  the  size  of  its  regular  army 
contingent  In  the  South  to  a  total  of  about 
47,000  men.  In  the  face  of  sustained  bomb- 
ing of  the  road  and  rail  system  In  the  North 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  through  Laos, 
the  Communists  continue  to  infiltrate  men 
at  an  estimated  rate  of  4.500  to  5.000  a 
month.  Many  of  these  young  men  are  con- 
scripts who  march  south  because  of  pressure 
on  themselves  and  their  families.  Yet.  once 
In  the  South,  they  fight  well,  and  desertions 
are  few  despite  tlie  hardships  and  the  severe 
losses  through  disease  and  battle.  The  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  have  also  managed  steadily 
to  expand  their  forces  through  recruitment 
and  conscription. 

The  Saigon  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  increasing  the 
strength  of  Its  armed  forces  because  of  a 
very  high  desertion  rate.  Desertions  are 
greatest  among  conscripts,  an  indication  that 
the  average  South  Vietnamese  feels  little  or 
no  commitment  to  defend  his  own  society. 
About  85  percent  of  Saigon's  armed  forces 
are.  consequently,  volunteers  who  take  up 
arms  for  pay.  This  gives  the  Government 
forces  a  distinctly  mercenary  cast  that  af- 
fects both  their  attitude  toward  the  popula- 
tion and,  except  for  a  few  eUte  units,  their 
I>erformance  In  combat. 

Prom  the  contrast  in  behavior  of  the  two 
sides.  I  can  only  conclude  that  Vietnamese 
will  die  more  willingly  for  a  regime  which, 
though  Communist.  Is  at  least  genuinely 
Vietnamese  and  offers  them  some  hope  of 
Improving  their  lives,  than  for  one  which  Is 
committed  to  the  galling  status  quo  and  Is 
the  creation  of  Washington.  The  official  as- 
sertion that  the  Communist  soldier  endures 
the  appalling  conditions  of  his  dally  life  and 
behaves  so  commendably  in  combat  out  of 
terror  of  his  superiors  becomes  patently  ridic- 
ulous to  anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  battle. 
Terror  mav  drive  a  man  to  march  toward  the 
enemv's  guns,  but  it  will  not  make  him 
flght  'valiantlv.  The  course  of  the  conflict 
has  made  apparent  that  the  Communists  are 
able  to  arouse  and  to  exploit  the  native  Viet- 
namese qualities  of  hardihood  and  resilience, 
and  to  convince  large  numbers  of  their  peo- 
ple that  the  cause  of  their  Government  Is 
Just. 

Most  non-Communist  Vietnamese  are  in- 
cap-able.  because  of  the  values  of  the  society 
in  which  thev  live,  of  looking  beyond  indi- 
vidual and  family  interests.  Their  over- 
whelming concern  with  "me  and  my  rela- 
tives" deprives  the  society  of  a  social  con- 
sciousness Americans  take  for  granted  in 
their  own  culture  and  fosters  the  corruption 
and  nepotism  that  exist  throughout  the 
admlntstration.  The  disease  of  corruption 
appears  to  be  worsening  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  burgeoning  amounts  of  American  aid 
flowing  into  the  country.  Stories  of  em- 
bezzlement are  legion  and  repeatedly  em- 
bitter Americans. 

Province  and  district  chiefs'  positions  are 
frequentlv  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
those  responsible  for  making  the  appoint- 
ments. The  incumbent  is  then  expected 
both  to  recoup  the  cost  of  his  Job  from  cor- 
ruption and  to  make  payoffs  to  the  higher 
officials  who  sold  it  to  him.  Some  American 
officials  with  long  experience  In  Vietnam  esti- 
mate that  about  20  per  cent  of  United  States 
aid  supplied  for  counter-insurgency  projects 
in  the  countryside  finds  its  way  to  the  Viet- 
cong and  that  another  30  t^  40  per  cent  Is 
diverted  by  Government  officials.  Cement, 
roofing,  ste'el  bars  and  other  building  mate- 
rials destined  for  schools  and  refugee  hous- 
ing mysteriously  end  up  on  the  open  market 
or  in  private  villas  and  apartment  buildings. 

"What  gets  down  to  the  poor  —  of  a  

in  the  paddy  field."  one  official  said,  "is  a 
trickle."  A  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  captain 
one  told  me  how  he  had  arranged  for  rice  to 
be  flown  In  American  planes  to  a  camp  of 
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Mveral  Uiousands  refugee*  In  a  remote  area 
who  were  sufTertng  from  malnutnuon  Th* 
local  district  chief  conftacftled  the  rtce  and 
■old  !t  to  the  refugee*  at  eaorbltant  prices 

While  Americans  worry  about  winning  the 
war    and    creating    an    effective    Vietnamese 
Government  that  can  gain  the  support  of  Its 
people    the  mandarin   families   that   run  the 
regime  have  a  different  set  o!  priorities      In 
one  !mpt>rtant  pri.ivlnce  on  the  central  c'>a«t 
this  spring  a  rare  honeet  and  effective  Viet- 
namese   offlcia;     who    wa«   a    favorite   of    the 
AnwclcAna     was    f^red    because    he    began    to 
talk    ab<:>ut    corruptlcm    by    the    twn    senior 
military  commanderB  In  the  region      He  was 
replaced  by  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  generals 
Numerous   ci>mplalnts   from   the   American 
Kmbassy  led   Premier  Ky  to  warn   his  fellow 
generals   at   one   meeting   of   the   Junta   that 
they   were  embezzling  too  much  and  should 
exercise    rome    restraint       Their    reply    waa 
that    they    had    to    think    of    their    fanllles 
Vows    by    the   Premier   that   corrupt   ofHclala 
win    be    shot    have    brought    periodic    head- 
lines in  the  Saigon  newspapers   and  the  ex- 
ecution iTf  one  Chines*  buslneMtnan   and   a 
half-dozen     common     hix>dlum«       Ordinary 
Vietnamese    assume    that    Premier    Ky    has 
found  It  Imprudent  to  arrange  faring  squads 
for    'ome    of    his    colleagues    on    the    Junta 
One  generals  wife  la  sometimes  referred   to 
as     Queen  of   the  Payoff  " 

Premises  of  land  reform  are  solemnly  re- 
ported in  the  American  press  and  are  ap- 
parently taken  with  some  seriousness  In  of- 
flclal  circles  .n  Washington  I  have  often 
wondered  why  since  the  promises  are  never 
carried  jut  and  '.he  speeches  made  tixlay 
are  practically  Identical  In  content  and 
phrasing  to  those  made  four  years  ago  by 
some  other  Government  leader  To  gain 
their  own  ends.  Asians  frequently  tell  Amer- 
icans what  they  think  Americans  ».ant  to 
hear  The  Vietnamese,  possibly  becfiuse  of 
their  greater  experience  with  Ami  rlcans 
aeem  to  have  developed  a  partlcnUar  talent 
for  this  Last  April  during  one  of  his  more 
candid  moments.  Premier  Ky  told  a  group 
of  correspondenu  Never  t)«lleve  what  any 
Vietnamese  tells  you.  including  me  ' 

In  Pebruary,  amid  the  hoopla  following 
the  Honolulu  conference  that  was  to  lead 
to  an  intensive  program  of  social,  political 
and  economic  reform,  the  Junta  organized 
a  'Social  Revolution  Day  In  Saigon  Two 
thousand  clvi;  servants,  soldiers,  students 
and  religious  leaders  were  aisembled  on  the 
lawn  of  the  former  prealdentlal  palace  In 
the  center  of  the  city  The  social  reformers 
arrived  in  their  Uercedes-Benz  sedans  and. 
dressed  In  well-tailored  suiu  or  bemedaled 
uniforms  began  to  read  the  usual  speeches 
The  scene  had  a  disturbing  atniuephere  of 
d^JA  vu  Within  10  minute*  a  segment  uf 
lh»  crowd,  less  polite  than  the  reat.  began 
walking  out  in  boredom  The  police  having 
apparently  anticipated  what  would  happen 
had  locked  the  gatea  of  the  palace  grounds 
Ho  one  was  aii  »wed  to  leave  until  the  speech- 
es had  ended  despite  a  good  deal  of  shouting 
and  arguing  b«ck  and  forth  tJirt.-ugh  the 
steel    bars 

The  current  social  system  dlacrtminates 
against  the  poor  and  prevents  social  mo- 
bility The  mancbu'ln  famlUea  realat  all  ef- 
forta  to  change  it.  since  it  works  lu  their 
favor  Although  the  United  SUtea  has  spent 
mlUlona  of  dollars  building  primary  schools 
In  Vietnam,  for  example  it  haa  been  unable 
to  bring  about  any  fundamental  reform  of 
the  VIetnameee  educational  structure,  which 
make*  certain  that  the  sotvs  of  the  prr«- 
peroua.  and  almoat  no  one  elae  will  achieve 
the  secondary  educauon  neceaaary  to  social 
advancement — whether  In  the  army  the  civil 
service  or  the  prof  eeelona 

Sending  a  peaaant  boy  to  primary  school 
and  then  making  It  virtually  impoaalble  for 
him  to  achieve  a  decent  secondary -school 
education  foaters  discontent    rather  than  lea- 


sening  It  There  la  considerable  evidence 
that  manv  young  Vietnamese  of  peasant  ori- 
gin joint  the  Vletoong  because  the  Commu- 
nists who  have  been  forced  by  the  nature 
of  their  revolution  to  develop  leadership  from 
the  countryside,  offer  them  their  best  hope  ol 
avoiding  a  lite  on  the  rung  of  the  ladder 
where  they  began  -^at  the  bottom. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  vialted  a  hamlet  with 
a  South  Vletnamoae  Army  major  who  Is  one 
of  the  few  field  grade  ofHcers  to  defeat  the 
system  by  rtalng  from  a  humble  beginning 
The  major  spoke  to  the  farmers  in  peaaant 
dialect  Instead  of  In  the  sophisticated  urban 
Vietnamese  moat  Ooverment  ofBclals  use 

You're  not  a  major,"  said  one  farmer  In 
as  tonlah  men  t 

Tea  I  am."  said  the  major 
■No    you  re   not,     said   the   farmer        You 
talk   like   a   peaaant   and    no   peasant   could 
become  a  major 

A  drive  through  Saigon  demonstrates 
another  fashion  In  which  the  social  system 
works  Virtually  all  the  new  construction 
conalata  of  luxury  apartmenta.  hotela  and 
office  buildings  financed  by  Chinese  bualneea- 
men  or  afBuent  Vletnameae  with  relatives  or 
connecuoua  within  the  regime  The  bulld- 
IrvgB  are  deetlned  U'  be  rented  to  Americana 
Sttlgona  workers  live.  a»  they  always  have.  In 
fetid  slums  on  the  city  s  outaklrta. 

Since  1954.  the  Ututed  States  has  poured 
more  than  W  a-bllllon  of  economic  aid  Into 
South  Vietnam  but  no  Saigon  regime  has 
ever  undertaken  a  low-cost  houalng  project 
of  any  size  The  Singapore  Government  In 
contrast,  la  erecUng  thouaands  of  low-coat 
housing  units  fur  Ita  people 

While  VIetnameee  with  Influence  prosper 
in  the  cities  and  town*,  the  war  haa  created 
a  different  world  in  the  countryside  It  Is  a 
world  In  which  the  masses  of  the  peasantry 
no  longer  live — they  endure 

Each  aftertux)n,  In  the  alr-condliloned 
presa- briefing  room  in  Saigon,  the  United 
StAtea  Military  Command  releases  a  com- 
munique reporting  that  300  or  more  enemy 
structures  '  have  been  deatroyed  by  .\merlcan 
flghter-b.imbers  or  by  the  guns  of  -Seventh 
Fleet  warships  that  day  The  statistics 
imply  sound  military  progress  until  a  visit  to 
the  countryside  reveals  that  what  la  meant 
by  an  enemy  structure"  Ls  usually  a  peasant 
hut  in  a  hamlet  the  Communists  control,  or 
which  the  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
auLhorlUes  suspect  the  Communists  control 
No  cc«nprehenalve  statlsUca  on  civilian 
c*aualtles  are  available  The  nature  of  the 
war  would  make  the  aasembling  of  such 
statisuca  very  dlfflcult  but  the  nUllUry  au- 
thortUes  have  alao  never  serloualy  attempted 
to  gather  them 

An  indication  of  what  civilian  casualties 
may  be.  however  U  given  by  the  fact  that 
.\merlcan  and  other  foreign  medical  teams 
working  in  three-quarters  of  the  country's 
43  provinces  treat  a  000  civilian  war- 
wounded  each  month  If  one  accepts  the 
normal  military  ratio  of  one  dead  for  two 
wounded,  the  monthly  figure  Is  1  000  civilian 
dead 

The  number  of  wounded  handled  by  the 
medical  teams  I  believe  from  my  own  ob- 
servation. Is  merely  a  fraction  of  the  total 
The  medical  teams  treat  only  those  wounded 
who  reach  the  hospitals  In  provincial  ca.p- 
Itala  There  are  undoubtedly  many  imTf 
who  never  get  that  far  These  victims  are 
helped  at  Government  district  headquarters 
or  mlllta  outposts,  or  by  VieUong  field  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries^  or  they  simply  sur- 
vive or  die  without  treatment  Most  of  the 
wounds  I  have  seen  in  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals are  the  type  a  victim  could  survive  for 
two  or  three  days  without  medical  attention 
Wounds  that  require  rapid  treatment  are 
not  uaually  in  evidence,  presumably  because 
the  victims  die  before  they  can  obtain  hoa- 
pltallzatloa 

Although    civilians    are    being    killed    and 
wounded   by  both  sides,  my   own  Investiga- 


tions have  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
civilians  casualties  result  from  American  lUid 
South  Vletnameae  alrstrlkes  and  arlUlery 
and  naval  gunfire  I.ast  November.  I  found 
one  fishing  village  in  Quangngal  province. 
on  the  central  coast  north  of  Saigon,  L". 
which  at  least  180  persons — and  poss-iblr 
600 — had  been  killed  during  the  previous  iwo 
months  by  aircraft  and  Seventh  Fleet  de- 
stroyers. The  five  hamleU  that  composed 
the  village,  once  a  prosperous  community  oi 
16,000  people,  had  been  reduced  to  rubble 

The  gun  and  the  knife  of  the  Vletcone 
assassin  are.  in  contrast,  far  more  selecrue 
than  cannon  and  fragmentation  bombs;  the 
victims  are  usually  limited  to  Governmen; 
officials  and  sympathizers  It  has  been  pst;- 
mated  that,  over  the  past  decade,  about  JO- 
000  persons  have  been  assassinated  by  Com- 
munist terrorlsu  This  Is  a  gruesome  toui 
but  the  annual  average  Is  a  great  deal  lower 
than  the  probable  yearly  number  of  ordinary 
civilian  victims  of  the  war. 

Lack  of  sufficient  American  troops  to  oc- 
cupy and  hold  ground  when  It  has  been 
wrested  from  the  Communists  Is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  extent  of  damage  to 
civilian  life  and  property  Once  a  battle  haj 
ended,  the  American  and  South  Vletn:imes« 
troops  withdraw.  The  theoretical  follow-up 
by  South  Vietnamese  territorial  forces,  p.Uce 
and  administrators  to  pacify  the  region  does 
not  materialize  except  In  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  Instances,  and  the  Vtetcong  guerrlUiii 
and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies  move  ir. 
again.  The  Americans  eventually  return  and 
the  same  region  is  thus  fought  over  repeat- 
edly 

It  would  be  easy  to  blame  the  American 
military  authorities  for  the  destruction,  but 
this  would  not  be  fair  The  Vletcong  uni 
the  North  Vietnamese  regulars  habitually  for- 
tify hamletfi  with  elaborate  trenchwork  and 
bunker  systems  Infantry  attacking  in  cUissi- 
style  across  open  paddy  fields  would  .su!Ter 
prohibitive  casualties  Under  these  circum- 
stances, military  commanders  can  only  be 
expected  to  use  whatever  force  Is  at  their 
disposal 

Gen  William  C  Westmoreland,  the  United 
States  military  commander  In  Vietnam.  ha< 
ordered  that  all  possible  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  killing  and  wounding  the  Innocent 
and  that,  whenever  feasible,  clvlllan.s  be 
warned  to  leave  their  hamlets  prior  to  alr- 
strlkes and  artillery  bombardments.  Un- 
fortunately, General  Westmoreland's  order 
has  sometimes  been  ignored  by  subordinate 
commanders. 

Hamlets  are  also  habitually  bombed  and 
shelled  at  the  request  of  a  South  Vletnamew 
province  or  district  chief  who  has  been  tnid 
by  some  paid  Informer  that  Communist 
troops  are  present  there  Information  from 
informers  is  notoriously  unreliable,  the  ped- 
ants are  often  not  responsible  for  the  prw- 
ence  of  the  Communists  and.  since  ground 
units  do  not  exploit  the  Iwmblngs  and  spell- 
ings these  attacks  seem  to  hive  negligible 
military  value  American  officials  excu-s"  the 
practice  bv  claiming  that  the  Vietnamese  as 
the  legal  authorities  have  the  right  to  de- 
stroy their  own  hamlets,  even  If  Amerlcaw 
perform  the  destructive  act*-  a  fine  bit  nf 
legalism  that  Ignores  the  basic  moral  is.^"f 
I  have  occasionally  thought  that  the  practice 
results  largely  from  the  cynicism  of  South 
Vietnamese  officialdom  and  a  superfluity  ot 
aircraft  and  artillery 

The  extraordinary  firepower  of  Amerlcatt 
weaponrv  whose  ferocity  must  be  witnessed 
to  be  comprehended.  Is  another  contributing 
factor  to  widespread  cl-^illan  suffering  On 
an  average  day  CS  warplanes  alone  loose 
175  to  300  tons  of  explosives  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside  Then  there  are  th» 
thousands  of  artillery  .ind  naval  shells  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  ". 
mortar  and  small-arms  ammunition  The 
cratered  landscape  seen  from  an  alr-.l.itif 
window  Is  an  excellent  advertisement  for  the 
ingenuity  of  American  munitions  makers 


The  flow  of  refugees  from  the  countryside 
IS  the  most  eloquent  evidence  available  of  the 
gradual  destruction  of  rural  society  under 
Uie  impact  of  the  war.  The  number  of 
refugees  has  now  passed  the  mJlUon  mark.  It 
taSes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  Vietnamese 
peasant  forsake  his  land  and  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors.  ^   ^   ,^ 

Most  refugees  I  have  questioned  told  me 
that  the  Vletcong  taxed  them  and  made 
hem  work  harder  than  usual,  but  that  they 
could  live  with  the  CommunlBts.  They  left 
tueir  homes,  they  said,  because  they  could 
no  longer  bear  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese bombs  and  shells. 

If  resettled  properly,  the  refugees  could 
conceivably  develop  Into  an  asset  for  the 
Sali^on  Government.  Yet.  Uue  to  Its  tisual 
behavior,  the  regime  neglects  them  and  the 
majority  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Refugee  slums  have  risen  In  the  cities  almost 
as  fust  as  G.I.  bars 

Deserted  hamlets  and  barren  rice  fields, 
now  a  common  sight,  are  other  evidence  of 
whiit  the  war  Is  doing  to  rural  South  Viet- 
nam. In  several  provinces  on  the  northern 
central  coast  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
rice  land  has  been  forsaken.  The  American 
policy  of  killing  crops  In  Communist-held 
areas  by  spraying  them  with  chemical  de- 
foliants from  aircraft  Is  hastening  this  proc- 
ess During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
59.000  acres  were  destroyed. 

The  corrosive  effect  on  the  country  of 
the  American  presence  is  not  confined  to 
military  operations  Economically  and  cul- 
turally, the  advent  of  the  Americans  has 
introduced  maladies  only  time  can  cure.  One 
is  inflation.  The  primitive  economy,  already 
seriously  disrupted  by  the  war.  has  now 
been  swamped  by  the  purchasing  power  of 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  being  dispensed  for 
the  construction  of  bases,  airfields  and  port 
facilities  and  by  the  free  spending  of  the 
individual  American  soldier 

Tills  year  the  United  States  will  pump  a 
minimum  of  $140-minion  Into  the  Viet- 
namese economy  to  cover  the  locally  gen- 
erated costs  of  the  construction  of  new  bases 
and  the  maintenance  of  existing  ones.  This 
sum  constitutes  about  one-seventh  of  the 
country's  entire  money  supply  American 
troops  are  themselves  currently  spending  an- 
other J7-mllllon  a  month. 

The  moral  degeneration  caused  by  the  G.I. 
culture  that  has  mushroomed  in  the  cltlee 
and  towns  Is  another  malady.  Bars  and 
bordellos,  thousands  of  young  Vietnamese 
women  degrading  themselves  as  bar  girls  and 
prostitutes,  gangs  of  hoodlums  and  beggars 
and  children  selling  their  older  sisters  and 
picking  pockets  have  become  ubiquitous  fea- 
tures of  urban  life  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  when  a  street  urchin  with  sores 
covering  his  legs,  stopped  me  and  begged  for 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  Vietnamese  piastres. 
that  he  might  be  better  off  growing  up  as  a 
poiiucal  commissar  He  would  then,  at  least, 
have  some  self-respect 

Rarely  In  any  war  has  the  name  of  the 
people  been  evoked  more  by  both  sides  than 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Yet  the  Vietnamese 
peasantry,  who  serve  as  cannon  fodder  for 
Communists  and  non-Communists,  remain 
curiously  mute — a  hushed  Greek  chorus  to 
their  own  tragedy 

The  condlUons  of  life  in  Vietnam  will 
probably  always  make  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  peasanU'  attitudes  toward  the 
war  impossible  to  obtain.  I  have  received  the 
impression,  however,  on  visits  to  accessible 
hamlets,  that  many  of  the  peasants  are  so 
weary  of  the  fighting  they  would  accept  any 
settlement  that  brought  them  peace. 

Last  March,  I  spent  two  days  In  one  hamlet 
south  of  the  port  of  Danang  on  the  central 
coast.  A  company  of  US  Marines  had  seized 
the  hamlet  from  the  Vletcong  six  months 
previously,  and  a  Oovemment  pacification 
team  protected  by  the  Marines,  was  working 
there      In     three     years,     the     hamlet     had 


changed  hands  three  times.  There  were  al- 
most no  young  men  in  the  cwnmunlty. 
Roughly  half  of  the  faaillles  had  sons,  broth- 
ers or  husbands  In  the  Communist  ranks. 
The  remaining  families  were  about  equally 
divided  between  those  with  neutral  attitudes 
and  those  who  were  Government  sympa- 
thizers. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived,  the  peasants. 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
pacification  workers,  began  constructing  a 
fence  around  the  hamlet  perimeter  to  keep 
out  Vletoong  infiltrators.  Through  an  in- 
terpreter, I  asked  two  farmers  among  a  group 
of  old  men,  women  and  children  digging  post- 
holes  if  they  thought  the  fence  would  be  of 
any  use. 

"Maybe  It  will,"  one  said,  "but  I  don't  think 
so.     A  fence  won't  keep  out  the  Vletcong." 

"What  did  the  Vletcong  make  you  do  when 
they  controlled  the  hamlet?  "  I  asked. 

"They  made  us  pull  down  the  fence  we 
had  put  up  before,  and  dig  trenches  and  lay 
booby  traps,"  the  second  fsurmer  said. 

"Well,  If  you  don't  think  the  fence  will  do 
any  good."  I  asked,  "why  are  you  putting  It 
up?" 

"We  are  Jurt  plain  farmers. "  the  first 
peasant  said,  glancing  apprehensively  at  a 
policeman  a  few  feet  away  with  a  carbine 
slung  across  his  arm.  "We  have  to  obey  any 
Oovemment  here." 

As  he  spoke,  a  Vletcong  sniper,  hidden  In 
a  patch  of  sugar  cane  beyond  the  paddy 
fields,  fired  two  shots.  The  old  men.  women 
and  children  scurried  for  cover,  their  fear 
and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  fence-building 
evident  on  their  faces. 

During  a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  in  1963. 
Qen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  referred  to  the  conflict  as  a 
"dirty  little  war."  While  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict may  be  even  dirtier  now  than  it  was  in 
1963,  It  can  no  longer  be  termed  little. 

Reliable  statistics  are  very  elusive  in  Viet- 
nam, but  I  would  estimate  that  at  least 
260,000  persons  have  been  klUed  since  the 
war  began  In  1957.  Last  year,  according  to 
official  figures,  34.586  Communists  were 
killed  and  the  Saigon  Gtovemment  forces  suf- 
fered 11.200  deaths.  Through  mid-Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  again  according  to  official 
statUtlcs.  37.2»9  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  have  died  in  battle  and  7,017 
Oovemment  troops  have    been   killed. 

American  losses  remained  at  a  relatively 
low  level  until  1965.  when  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration committed  ground  combat 
units  and  began  to  create  an  expeditionary 
corps.  That  year,  1,369  American  servicemen 
died  in  North  and  South  Vietnam  and  neigh- 
boring LaoB.  and  6,114  were  wounded.  This 
year,  as  American  offensive  operations  have 
picked  up  stride  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  logistical  apparatus,  casualties  have 
soared  to  3,624  killed  and  21.107  wounded. 
through  mid-September.  American  dead  are 
now  averaging  nearly  a  hundred  a  week  and 
can  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  expedition- 
ary corps  grows  and  more  Americans  are  ex- 
posed to  hostile  fire. 

The  attitudes  of  the  leadership  In  Hanoi 
and  Washington  Indicate  that  the  contest  Is 
far  from  being  resolved.  The  rate  at  which 
North  Vietnam  is  Infiltrating  Its  regular 
troops  Into  the  South  and  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  Its  own 
ground  forces  and  to  escalate  the  air  war 
against  the  North  portend  several  more  years 
of  serious  bloodshed.  The  world  may  hope 
for  peace,  but  neither  side  has  yet  hurt  the 
other  sufficlenUy  to  prevent  it  from  continu- 
ing. Both  sides  are  trapped  in  a  dilemma 
created  by  their  hUtory  and  political  and 
strategic  considerations.  Washington  can- 
not withdraw  Its  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
as  Hanoi  demands,  without  making  certain 
an  eventual  Communist  seizure  of  power 
there  and  negating  all  the  efforts  of  the  last 
decade  to  maintain  a  friendly  Government  in 
Saigon. 


Hanoi's  best  chance  of  winning  now  lies 
In  prolonclng  the  bloodletting  to  the  point 
where  the  American  public  will  tire  of  a  war 
for  a  small  land  whose  name  most  Americans 
cannot  even  pronounce  correctly  (they  tend 
to  say  "Veetnam" ) .  If  the  North  de-escalates 
the  fighting  It  will  remove  the  principal 
source  of  political  pressure  on  the  Johnson 
Administration — the  number  of  coffins  being 
flown  home  from  Saigon.  Without  the  kill- 
ing, the  United  States  might  be  able  to 
occupy  South  Vietnam  indefinitely.  The  fact 
that  60.000  U.S.  troops  are  stationed  In  South 
Korea  brings  no  demonstrators  Into  the 
streets  and  arouses  no  anxiety  among  Amer- 
ican mothers,  because  the  shooting  In  Korea 
has  stopped. 

A  year  ago.  I  worried  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  people  would  run  out,  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  have  his  way  and  that  the 
United  States  would  lose  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  fear  no  longer  troubles  me  nearly  as 
much.  I  have  the  feeling  that  somehow  we 
can  muddle  through  this  grim  business.  We 
may  not  win  in  Vietnam  as  we  won  In  World 
War  II.  yet  we  may  well  prevail.  Given  our 
overwhelming  military  superiority,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  Washington,  over  a  period 
of  years,  may  be  able  to  destroy  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  main-force  units  in 
the  South,  and  to  transform  what  is  cur- 
rently a  militarily  sound  but  politically  weak 
position  Into  one  of  some,  if  doubtful,  polit- 
ical strength. 

Rather,  my  quiet  worry  concerns  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves  In  the  course  of  pros- 
ecuting and  possibly  some  day  winning  this 
war.  In  World  War  n  and  in  Korea  the 
aggression  of  one  state  against  another  was 
an  established  fact.  The  United  States  acted 
with  clear  moral  Jtistification  and  Americans 
fought  as  they  always  like  to  think  they 
fight — for  human  freedom  and  dignity.  In 
Vietnam  this  moral  superiority  has  given  way 
to  the  amorallty  of  great  power  politics, 
specifically,  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  United  States  as  the  paramount  power  in 
Southeast  Asia,  The  Vietnamese  people  have 
become  mere  pawns  in  the  struggle.  What- 
ever desires  they  might  possess  have  become 
Incidental.  The  United  States  can  no  longer 
make  any  pretense  of  fighting  to  safeguard 
South  Vietnam's  independence.  The  pres- 
ence of  317,000  American  troops  in  the  coun- 
try has  made  a  mockery  of  lt»  sovereignty 
and  the  military  Junta  In  Saigon  would  not 
last  a  week  without  American  bayonets  to 
protect  It. 

Precisely  because  the  Saigon  Government 
represents  nothing  beyond  Its  administration 
and  army,  the  United  States  haa  had  to 
fall  back  en  its  own  military  force  to  main- 
tain its  position  and  to  win  the  war.  Wash- 
ington can  dispense  the  latest  In  v.eaponry. 
but  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division  and  the 
Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  cannot  in- 
spire the  loyalty  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant- 
ry, and  General  Motors  cannot  manufacture 
decent  non-Communist  Vietnamese  reader- 
ship, effective  government  and  dedication. 
Only  Vietnamese  can  supply  these  and  the 
non-Communist  Vietnamese  have  proven 
themselves  Incapable  of  providing  them. 

Thus,  in  the  final  analysis.  American  strat- 
egy in  Vietnam  consists  of  creating  a  killing 
machine  In  the  form  of  a  highly  equipped 
expeditionary  corps  and  then  turning  this 
machine  on  the  enemy  In  the  hope  that  over 
the  years  enough  killing  will  be  done  to  force 
the  enemy's  collapse  through  exhaustion  and 
despair.  This  strategy,  although  possibly  the 
only  feasible  alternative  open  to  a  modern 
Industrial  power  In  such  a  situation,  is  of 
necessity  brutal  and  heedless  of  many  of  Its 
victims. 

Despite  these  misgivings.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  do  anything  but  continue  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  We  can  and  should  limit  the 
violence  and  the  suffering  being  inflicted  on 
the  civilians  as  much  as  possible,  but.  for 
whatever  reasons,  succeeelve  Administrations 
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In  Washington  have  cirrted  the  commitment 
In  Vietnam  to  the  point  where  It  would  be 
very  dlfflcu:t  to  prevent  any  precipitate  re- 
treat from  deKcneraUng  Into  a  rout  If  the 
United  Stales  *ere  'm  disengage  from  Viet- 
nam under  adverse  conditions.  I  believe  that 
the  resulting  political  and  paychologlcaJ 
•hockwavea  might  undermine  our  entire  pe- 
tition m  .-^DUtheaat  .\flla  We  shall.  I  am 
alraid,  ."lave  to  put  up  wltn  our  Vietnamese 
mandarin  ai.les  We  shall  not  be  able  to  re- 
form them  and  It  Is  uoiikely  that  wc  shaU 
be  able  to  And  any  other  Vietnamese  willing 
to  ctMjperate  with  us  We  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  mainly  on  our  military  power, 
accept  the  odium  attached  to  Its  use  and 
hope  that  someday  this  power  wlU  bring  us 
to  a  favorable  settlement 

But  I  simply  cannot  help  wjrrylnp  that. 
In  the  process  of  waging  this  war.  we  are  cor- 
rupting ourselves  I  wonder  when  I  look  at 
the  bombed-out  peasant  hamlets,  the  or- 
phans begging  and  stealing  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon  and  the  women  and  children  with 
napalm  burns  lying  on  the  hcispltai  cou. 
whether  the  United  States  or  any  nation  has 
the  right  to  Inflict  this  suffering  and  deg- 
radation on  another  people  for  Its  own  ends. 
And  I  hope  we  will  not  in  the  name  of  some 
antl-Oommunlst  cn;sade    do  this  again 


PEACEFUL   ENGAGEMENT  OUR  OB- 
JECTIVE IN  EUROPE 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  last  *eelc 
President  Johnson.  In  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
said  that  our  objective  In  Burn;^  Is  to 
end  what  he  called  the  bitter  legacy  of 
World  War  11  and  move  on  from  the 
narrow  concept  of  peacful  coexistence  to 
the  broader  vision  of  peaceful  engage- 
ment The  .speech  was  a  remarkable 
one  for  the  reality  which  It  recognized 
In  an  editorial  yesterday,  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  commented  upon  this 
laudable  address.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

His  Ckial— PEACim.  EJ*o,*giment 
President  Johnson's  discussion  last  week 
of  Ms  objecuvee  in  Europe  deserves  high 
marks  on  at  least  three  counts-  -its  aware- 
ness of  the  realities,  its  sensible  character 
and  a  tone  that  was  hopef'-U  despite  an  ob- 
vious recognition  of  the  dlfUculUes  which 
lie  ahead 

The  address  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  did  not  concern  Itself  with 
Viet  Nam,  nor  was  It  designed  to  do  so  In 
fact,  the  President  mentioned  that  war  only 
once — when  he  said  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  let  our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Viet  Nam  prevent  us  fr'jm  exploring  all 
opportunities  for  improving  the  p<3llUcal 
climate  In  Europe  If  there  Is  new  hope  with 
respect  Uj  the  Vietnamese  war.  it  wUl  be 
found  elsewhere- -in  such  things  as  the  re- 
cent Interesting  undertakings  and  cryptic 
comments  of  Indonesia's  Adam   Malik 

Of  Europe  the  President  said  We  know 
the  world  Is  changing  Our  p<;>llc7  must 
reflect  the  reality  of  today— not  yesterday  - 
Our  objective,  he  went  on  to  say  Is  to  end 
the  bitter  legacy  erf  World  War  n" — to 
move  on  from  the  narrow  concept  of  peace- 
ful coeilstence  to  the  broader  vision  of 
peaceful   engagement." 

The  details,  the  Initial  steps,  which  the 
President  believes  are  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  goal  were  spelled  out  In 
the  address,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
though   perhaps   one  should   be  mentlctned 


This  has  to  do  with  the  strengthening,  the 
unifying,  of  a  Western  Europe  which  Includes 
the  Krance  of  Charles  de  OauUe  as  an  essen- 
tial pre-condlUon  to  achieving  that  balance 
of  power  which  Is  needed  to  bridge  the  gulf 
that  stUl  divides  East  and  West.  But  the 
President  probably  had  De  Oaulle  in  mind 
when  he  said  that  In  every  part  of  the 
world,  new  forces  are  at  the  gates  New  coun- 
tries, new  aaplraUons.  new  men  In  this 
spirit,  let  OS  look  ahead  to  the  tasks  that 
confront  the  AtlanUc  nations  '  In  short. 
fYance  will  not  always  be  the  Prance  otf 
Charles  de  Oaulle:  new  men  soon  will  be 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  President  U  laboring  under  no  Il- 
lusion, "The  building  of  true  peace  and 
reconciliation  in  Europe."  he  said,  "will  be 
a  long  process  "  Still,  one  may  believe  that 
this  address  marked  a  long  step  in  that 
direction.  Not  so  much,  perhaps,  because 
of  any  special  devotion  anywhere  to  peace 
merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  But  rather 
because  peace  and  the  material  progress 
which  would  attend  it.  as  long  as  national 
security  Is  not  threatened,  serve  the  Interests 
of  all  concerned-  It  has  long  been  our  view 
that  the  men  who  will  make  the  choice  be- 
tween war  and  peace  In  Europe  are  rational 
men — and  that  rational  men  In  the  end 
will  support  that  which  Is  beneficial  rather 
than  ruinous  to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
tries 


TAX   STATUS   OP   EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  many  years  over  the  Incon- 
sistencies in  determining  the  tax  status 
of  educational  expenses  incurred  by 
teachers. 

The  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  E>epartment  earlier  this  year 
appeared  to  me  to  represent  a  very 
restrictive  Interpretation  of  the  law,  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  this  ruling  has 
been  reconsidered. 

Although  the  revised  rules  are  more 
liberal.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  still  con- 
sider legislation  pending  In  the  Finance 
Committee  The  bill,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  would  provide  a  uniform 
method  by  which  teachers  could  claim 
deductions  for  their  educational  ex- 
penses. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
give  statutory  afflrmatlon  to  the  principle 
that  the  cost  to  teachers  of  improving 
their  skills  and  expanding  their  knowl- 
edge   Is    a    necessary    business    expense 
and.  as  such,  should  be  deductiblt-      In 
addition,    the    terms    of    the    bill    are 
broader  and  more  specific  than  those  of 
the  proposed  new  Treasury  regulations 
Teachers  are  called  upon  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  In 
our  society,  and  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  them      I  hope,  partic- 
ularly,   that    Congress    and    the    other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  will 
finally  take  pOvSltive  action  to  encourage 
our    teachers    to    continue    their    own 
formal  education 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  the  recent 
Issue  of  Inco  magazli^e  carried  a  very 
informative  article  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable A    D   P    Heeney.  Q C,  descnbln* 


the  important  work  performed  by  the  In- 
U-matlonal  Joint  CommLssion.  Mr, 
Heeney  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  Commission.  This  agfi.cy 
which  was  established  by  the  UriitiKl 
States  and  Canada  in  1909.  for  nearly 
60  years  has  been  playuig  a  very  sig- 
ruftcant  role  in  helping  to  minimize  and 
settle  any  dLsputes  which  may  arise  with 
our  friendly  neighbor  to  the  north. 

As  the  author  points  out.  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  serve  as  protagonists  tr>'. 
ing  to  win  a  contest  for  their  own  coun- 
try, but  rather  seek  "solutloixs  to  com- 
mon problems  in  the  common  Interen  ■ 
Testimony  to  thLs  harmonious,  construc- 
tive approach  to  international  relatione 
is  the  fact  that  in  only  3  of  the  more  than 
80  cases  which  have  been  before  the 
Commission  have  the  members  divided 
on  imtional  grounds  or  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  settlement. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  January 
7  of  this  year  the  Honorable  Matthew  E, 
Welsh,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  has  t>een  the  Chairman  of  the 
US,  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dn-LOMAC^   With  a  Dwterence     Thb  Inter- 
national   Joint    Commission 
(By  A.  D,  P.  Heeney,  QC  Chairman.  Cana- 
dian Section.  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion) 

To  the  great  majority  of  Canadians  and 
Americans  whose  dally  associations  are  al- 
most uniformly  friendly  and  efTorUesa.  it  is 
ironic  and  puzzling  that  there  should  be 
problems  and  differences  between  their  ou  in- 
tries  Yet  the  reason  is  plain  enough,  for  It 
Is  rooted  in  the  lUstory  and  economics  o! 
neighborhood.  It  persists  as  a  condition  ol 
our  oonunentai  cohabitation  because  Can- 
ada, no  less  than  the  United  States,  is  deter- 
mined to  remain  In  charg'e  of  Its  own  aff-ilrs 
despite  the  great  disparity  In  their  power 
and  Influence  In  the  world.  And.  as  eich 
country  develops  and  prospers,  their  Involve- 
ment with  one  another  at  every  level  contin- 
ue* to  multiply  So.  Inevitably  do  the  occa- 
sions for  disagreement  and  friction. 

Questions  arising  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  normally  dealt  with  by  the 
conventional  diplomatic  means— negotiation! 
between  governments.  But  in  one  area— 
•along  the  common  frontier" — the  two  coun- 
tries employ  quite  other  methods  for  settling 
their  differences,  and  have  done  so  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Such  matters  are  deal: 
with  by  the  most  venerable  of  Canada-Unit^ 
States  Institutions,  which  enjoys  the  s<:>me- 
what  grandiose  title  of  "International  Joint 
Commisalon," 

A  sFcrEssnn.  expebime.nt 
.\mld  predictions  that  it  would  be  a  shor.- 
Uved  experiment,  the  International  Join! 
Commission  was  created  by  the  Bounda.-v 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909  "Not  so!"  commented 
Ellhu  Root,  when  suppyortlng  in  the  Ser.ate 
the  Treaty  he  had  earlier  signed  as  Secretarr 
of  State.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  this  Commission  W... 
not  be  needed  I  think  that  as  the  two  coun- 
tries along  this  tremendous  boundary  becoir,* 
more  and  more  thickly  settled  the  need  for  i: 
will   Increase  Despite  a   shaky   begin- 

ning and  several  threats  of  premature  demise^ 
the  record  of  the  Commission  during  the  pw' 
fifty-odd  years  has  vindicated  the  predictions 


of  its  sponsors.  Nowadays  It  Is  commonplace 
for  orators  In  botli  countries  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  unique  and  constructive  role  of 
the  IJC  in  the  complex  course  of  Canadian- 
American  relations. 

The  unique  features  of  the  International 
Joint  CommlsBlon  are  Its  composition  and  Its 
method  of  operation:  Its  chief  virtue  Is  Its 
flexibility.  Its  capacity  to  adjust  to  change. 
It  was  the  conviction  of  tlie  negotiators  of 
the  1909  Treaty  that  solutions  to  "boundary" 
pniblems  should  be  sought  not  in  the  normal 
bilateral  negotiations  of  diplomacy  but  In 
the  deliberations  of  a  permanent  tribunal 
composed  equally  of  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans, To  this  principle  the  Treaty  gave  Its 
sanction:  to  It  the  Commission  has  sought 
to  .'jdhere  ever  since.  The  Commissioners 
act,  not  as  delegates  striving  for  national  ad- 
vantage under  instruction  from  their  respec- 
tive governments,  but  as  members  of  a  single 
body  seeking  solutions  to  common  problems 
in  the  common  interest.  Tlie  approach  is  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  a  court  of  law  composed 
of  a  number  of  Judges.  The  conclusions 
are  the  Commission's,  though  they  embrace 
the  individual  opinions  of  the  several  Com- 
missioners. Tliey  are  arrived  at  after  a 
process  of  weighing  the  evidence,  though 
the  procedure  of  the  Commission  Is  char- 
acterized by  a  flexibility  unknown  to  the 
rules  of  legal  evidence.  The  decisions  are 
made  after  due.  and  Joint,  deliberation. 

The  search  for  the  common  Interest  as  a 
basis  for  settlement  hsis  been  a  cardinal  fea- 
ture not  only  of  the  IJC's  proceedings  but 
also  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  technical  boards 
created  by  the  Commission  In  Its  own  Image 
to  assist  in  its  Investigations.  The  IJC's 
first  U.S  Chairman,  James  A.  Tawney,  ex- 
pressed the  idea  this  way:  "We  are  neither 
Canadians  nor  Americans  but  we  are  each 
and  all  representatives  of  all  the  people  on 
both  sides  .  .  ."  This  attitude  has  enabled 
the  Commission  to  reach  harmonious  con- 
clusions In  virtually  every  case  that  has  come 
before  It,  Only  In  those  mre  Instances 
where  this  posture  has  not  been  wholly 
sustained  have  satisfactory  solutions  proved 
elusive. 

NEW    MODEI.    DIPLOMACY 

Although  formal  negotiation  of  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  was  conducted  through 
London  and  the  British  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, the  real  father  of  the  Treaty  was  a 
lawyer  from  Ontario.  George  Gibbons.  As 
Canadian  Chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  waterways 
commission  set  up  by  Canada  and  tlie  United 
States  in  1903.  lie  became  convinced  that  ef- 
fective development  of  water  resources  in- 
tersected by  the  International  boundary 
wo'.ild  be  severely  hampered  unless  there 
were  prior  agreement  on  the  principles  which 
should  govern  their  use  and  unless  some 
"permanent"  body  were  set  up  with  author- 
ity to  apply  them.  The  alternatives— special 
ad  hoc  commis.slons  or  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions (through  boudon)  for  each  case — were 
equally  objectionable,  for  experience  had 
aniplv  shown  that  botli  of  these  methods  en- 
UUed  long  and  repeated  wrangling. 

What  was  needed.  Gibbons  concluded,  was 
a  mode  of  direct  contact  between  Ottawa  and 
Washington  through  a  Jointly  constlt-uted 
hody  which  would  be  permanent,  above  local 
prejudice  and  governed  by  agreed  principles. 
Indeed.  Gibbons  thought,  such  a  forum 
might  well  prove  capable  of  dealing  not  only 
with  water  problems  but  also  with  other 
matters  at  Issue  between  the  two  countries. 
Once  the  Americans  come  to  deal  directly 
w;th  us."  he  wrote,  "they  will  play  the  game 
fairly.  It  is  only  because  we  have  got  John 
Bull  along  that  they  bully  us.  Once  get  him 
out  of  the  game  and  there  will  be  no  prestige 
In  tacltllng  a  little  fellow  who  will  kick  their 
Bhlr.s  " 

Sent  to  Washington  In  1907  to  explore  the 
possibilities.  Gibbons  at  first  found  Secretary 
of    SUte    Root    unenthusiastlc.     To    confer 


such  powers  upon  any  International  body  In- 
volved Issues  "too  grave  for  the  Governments 
to  renotince  control  over."  The  "little  grey 
terrier"  persisted  tenaciously  In  his  views 
and  soon  found  a  strong  ally  in  Washington. 
Chandler  Anderson,  a  special  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  in  Ijasic  sympathy 
with  the  project  and,  with  his  support.  Root 
was  finally  won  over. 

The  governments  collaborated  to  draft  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  which  was  signed 
on  January  11,  1909.  By  1912  the  IJC  was 
In  business  ■with  a  full  complement  of  Com- 
missioners. Alas,  Gibbons  was  not  among 
them.  FHDllowlng  the  Canadian  election  of 
1911,  he  had  been  banished  to  the  political 
wilderness  with  his  patron.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

A    PHILOSOPHY    in    ACTION 

Gibbons  had  gone,  but  his  ideas  had  been 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  and  his  philosophy 
was  to  guide  the  IJC  in  action.  The  Treaty 
had  provided  that  the  Commission  was  to 
act  as  a  unit  in  all  matters  coming  before  it. 
Decisions  were  to  be  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commissioners,  Irrespective  of  their  na- 
tionality. Though  allowance  was  made  for 
separate  reports  to  each  government,  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty  believed — and  the  gov- 
ernments Intended — that  resort  to  this  pro- 
vision would  be  Infrequent  and  that  the 
Commission  wo'uld  normally  be  able  to  func- 
tion In  unison  to  achieve  equitable  solutions 
In  the  common  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  Commissioners'  attachment  to 
this  basic  philosophy  of  Impartiality  and 
disinterest.  In  only  three  of  the  eighty-odd 
cases  with  which  the  Commission  has  dealt 
have  the  Commissioners  divided  on  national 
lines  or  failed  to  reach  agreement.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  on  at 
least  one  of  these  occasions,  failure  to  agree 
was  the  result  of  the  adoption  by  Commis- 
sioners, public  and  In  advance,  of  positions 
conceived  to  be  those  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. Consequently,  when  they  sat 
down  to  deliberate  upon  the  issues,  the  Com- 
missioners found  themselves  negotiators 
rather  than  impartial  Investigators  and  the 
Commission  machinery  broke  down.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  anticipate  a  repetition 
of  such  experience. 

THE    JOINT    APPROACH 

The  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
Commlaelon  so  far  have  all  arisen  along  the 
boundary.  In  one  Instance  the  problem  was 
one  of  air  pollution  and  it  seems  likely  there 
win  be  more  of  such  references  as  Industrial 
plants  btirgeon  in  border  areas.  But  to  date 
the  great  btilk  of  IJC  business  has  been 
concerned  with  the  use  of  our  great  com- 
mon wa'ter  resources,  from  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  to  the  Pacific.  It  has  Involved  ques- 
tions of  domestic  and  sanitary  supply,  navi- 
gation, power  development,  Irrigation  and 
pollution.  It  has  varied  In  nature  and  ex- 
tent from  the  extraction  of  maximum  bene- 
fit from  small  praliie  streams  to  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  developments  on  our  great  rivers. 
Most  of  these  cases  have  come  before  the 
Commission  as  agreed  "references"  from  the 
two  governments.  After  Investigations  and 
public  hearings,  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations have  gone  forward  to  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa.  In  others,  the  IJC  has 
•xerclBcd  its  "judicial"  authority  'under  the 
Treaty  and  ruled  upon  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  works  which  affect  natural 
water  levels  and  fio'ws. 

To  conduct  its  Investigations  for  technical 
advice,  the  Conunlsslon  requires  substantial 
assistance  from  experts.  Because  It  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  governments  In  each  case  to 
call  upon  'the  best-qualified  experts  In  the 
public  services  of  the  two  countries,  the 
IJC  Is  able  to  meet  the  personnel  require- 
ments while  keeping  Its  permanent  staff  to  a 
modest  Tnintmnm  The  Commission  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  authority  and. 


in  so  doing,  has  developed  a  novel  and  effec- 
tive mechanism  and  procedure  for  assem- 
bling and  coordinating  the  Information  and 
advice  it  requires.  It  selects  the  experts 
suited  to  its  purposes  and  assembles  them 
into  "international  boards."  Americans  and 
Canadians  acting  as  one  Ixxly  under  Joint 
chairmen.  At  present  there  are  twenty-six 
of  these  boards  at  work,  some  engaged  In 
Investigatory  work  preliminary  to  Commis- 
sion reports,  others  in  a  supers'isory  role 
in  situations  already  the  subject  of  Com- 
mission   action. 

On  the  whole  this  system  of  Joint  inter- 
national boards  has  proved  an  effective 
means  of  mobilizing  the  variety  of  talent  and 
experience  required  for  the  Commission's 
business.  Certainly  this  technique  has 
proved  a  valuable  Incentive  to  the  closer 
coordination  of  federal  departmental  opera- 
tions in  both  countries  while,  particularly 
in  water  pollution  cases,  it  has  greatly  fa- 
cilitated cooperation  viith  responsible  state 
and  provincial  autliorities. 

WATER  POLLUTION  Al'ID  LAKE  LEVELS 

There  are  some  twenty  cases  of  various 
kinds  and  at  various  stages  currently  before 
the  Commission.  Of  course,  the  most  Impor- 
tant in  terms  of  their  scale  and  potential  con- 
sequences— economic,  social  and  political — 
have  to  do  with  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  Here 
the  most  urgent  problem  Is  water  pollution, 
about  which  there  is  increasing  anxiety 
among  Ixith  Americans  and  Canadians. 
Equally  large  in  scope  is  the  .study  launched 
by  the'  IJC  over  a  year  ago  into  water  levels 
throughout  the  Basin, 

Reports  of  the  Increasing  pollution  of 
North  America's  water  resources  and  the  fear- 
ful prospect  of  critical  shortages  of  clean 
water  In  some  regions  have  given  rise  to 
public  anxiety  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Pollution  is  no  respecter  of  political 
division  and  the  consequences  of  pollution  in 
lakes  and  rivers  which  straddle  the  border 
may  affect  health  and  property  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  The  thousands  of  miles  of  water 
frontier  between  tlie  two  countries,  the  scores 
of  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  across  the 
border — all  in  some  degree  open  to  misuse — 
are.  in  this  context,  potential  sources  of  fric- 
tion ant!  dispute.  Here  the  Commission  has 
no  direct  Jurisdiction,  But  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty  does  prohibit  the  pollution  of  bound- 
ary and  trans- boundary  waters  on  either  side 
of"  the  border  "to  the  injury  of  health  or 
property  on  the  other  side,"  It  is  under  this 
provision  that  the  IJC  has  t>een  drawn  in- 
creasingly Into  the  gathering  battle  against 
water  pollution.  This  seems  altogether  likely 
to  become  its  principal  preoccupation. 

The  Commission  was  first  engaged  in  a 
study  of  water  pollution  as  long  ago  as  1918 
when  it  found  the  situation  in  parts  of  the 
Great  Lakes  "generally  chaotic,  everywhere 
perilous  and  in  some  cases  disgraceful."  But 
even  such  forceful  language  failed  to  produce 
any  positive  results  and  the  Commission's 
warning  of  things  to  come  was  Ignored. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Second  World 
War  that  the  governments  took  up  the  prob- 
lem again.  Since  1946,  there  have  been  six 
Commission  references  and  investigations  on 
aspects  of  pollution  involving  principally  the 
"Connecting  Channels"  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
the  St.  Croix  River,  the  Rainy  River-Lake  of 
of  the  Woods  area  and.  in  1964,  the  Red 
River  (of  the  North  1  and  the  Great  Lakes 
themselves.  In  most  cases  where  the  IJC  has 
completed  its  Investigations  and  stibmltted 
recommendations  to  governments,  the  results 
have  been  constructive  and  the  situation  has 
been  Improved.  Local  authorities  have  In 
several  Instances  accepted  the  Commission's 
"objectives  for  water  quality"  and  taken  ac- 
tion accordingly.  In  other  cases  progress  has 
been  disappointingly  slow. 

The  real  test  of  the  will  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  authorities  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition of  Article  IV.  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
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efleciiveneM  of  the  IJC  mAChlnery  and  meth- 
od m  cocnDaling  poUuuoa  la  boundary 
waters  will  be  in  the  va»t  Great  Lakes  In- 
v««Ugatlon  now  going  f  irward  Included  in 
the  study  are  LaJte  Erie.  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  international  section  of  the  St  LdW- 
r«nce  It  is  proOably  the  moat  extensive  and 
most  complex  investigation  of  Its  kind  ever 
underUken  Not  only  does  it  Involve  Im- 
mense bodies  uf  water  but  It  l.ncludes  prob- 
lems not  dealt  with  in  previous  studies — 
for  example,  the  effects  of  the  massive  Intro- 
duction of  nutrients,  the  baffling  phenom- 
enon of  eulrophicatlon 

The  Great  Lakes  Investigation  U  as  'argent 
aa  1'-  la  complex  Not  long  after  It  was  Ini- 
tiated. It  became  evident  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  condition  of  these  waters, 
particularly  Lake  Erie  was  bad  and  growing 
worse  Accordingly,  in  an  Interim  report 
submitted  to  governments  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  the  Commission  emphasized  the 
need  for  emergency  measures  to  slow  down 
the  process  '>f  deterioration  and  to  press  on 
with  the  research  required  to  understand 
the  problem  better  and  to  devise  solutions 
There  are  ^jlgtns  that  state  and  provincial 
governmenu  as  well  as  the  federal  authori- 
ties appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
The  Commission  s  program  is  now  going  for- 
ward satisfactorily  through  the  cjordlnated 
efforts  jf  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  line 

In  the  war  on  pollution  it  Is  the  local 
authorities  that  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility and  the  principal  weapons  uf  enforce- 
ment This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  federal 
governmenu  are  without  resp'onsiblllty  or  re- 
course The  problem  has  become  national, 
as  well  as  international  in  scope  and  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa  possess  effective  means  of 
persuasion  and  dissuasion  NUr  Is  th»  IJC 
itself  powerless  where  the  waters  are  nter- 
natlonal  It  does  not  hesitate  t<.i  criticize 
offenders  whether  public  authorities  ir  pri- 
vate industries  and  the  standing  of  th«'  Com- 
mission backed  by  the  federal  governments. 
gives  weight  to  Its  criticisms  and  recommen- 
dations But  measured  against  the  enor- 
mity and  urgency  of  the  problem,  progress 
Is  distressingly  slow 

Another  major  problem  under  current  ex- 
amination by  the  Commissinn  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  more  satisfactory 
regimen  for  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
This  Is  certainty  the  m'3St  extensive  hydro- 
logical  study  ever  undertaken  In  North 
America,  perhaps  the  larvest  undertaken  any- 
where Although  the  immediate  occasion 
for  Its  initiation  was  the  abnormally  low 
water  levels  of  1963  and  19«4.  the  risks  of 
high  water  damage  like  that  of  1952,  are  also 
under  study  The  object  Is  to  seek  long- 
term  Improvements  which  would  reduce  the 
"range  of  stage  '  by  brlixglng  some  or  all  of 
the  Lakes  under  stricter  regulation  and  so 
Improve  the  situation  of  riparian  and  other 
Interests  such  as  navigation  and  power  pro- 
duction 

Of  other  activities  In  which  the  Commis- 
sion Is  engaged  a  number  involve  surveil- 
lance ir  control  of  situations  or  arrange- 
ments already  sanctioned  Of  those,  the 
most  Important  and  best  known  is  that  for 
the  regulation  of  levels  and  flows  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St  Lawrence  River  In  the 
Interesu  of  those  entitled  to  use  the  aater 
for  purposes  Including  domestic  and  sanitary 
supply    navigation  and  power 

In  such  mitters  the  order  of  prl-'r  right  of 
use  IS  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  and  the  C-om- 
mlssloQ  exercises  its  authority  under  boards 
of  control  Similar  arrangemenu  are  made 
for  supervision  of  regimes  established  to  re- 
duce pollution,  and  the  Commissions  tech- 
nical boards  rep>ort  regularly  to  the  UC  so 
that  any  necessary  corrective  actions  »n 
be  initiated. 

THX  rm-OTM  or  thi  comiiission 
The  IJC   has  demonstrated   that   the  ma- 
chinery    devised     by     the     authors    of     the 


Boundary  Waters  Treaty—a  permanent  Joint 
body  outside  the  normal  diplomatic  ma- 
chinery— Is  capable  of  reaching  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solutions  In  one  area  of  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  from  tune 
to  time  proposals  have  been  advanced  for  ex- 
tending the  Commission's  field  of  action — 
or  at  least  Its  method— to  other  areas  of  our 
relations  There  la  no  barrier  m  the  Treaty 
to  such  a  development. 

A  suggestion  which  has  gained  some  cur- 
rency recently  would  convert  the  present 
Comjnlsslon  into,  or  replace  it  by.  a  supra- 
national institution  and  endow  It  with  au- 
thority to  manage  all  aspects  of  boundary 
waters,  or  at  least  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Such  a  body  would  apparently  have  powers 
comparable  to  a  domestic  administrative  or 
regulatory  body.  Including  the  power  to  li- 
cense and  prestimably  to  enforce  This  Idea 
appears  to  derive  In  part  from  the  ■multi- 
plicity" of  government  agencies  In  both 
cotintrles  that  now  have  responsibilities  over 
water  and  Its  use  and  from  the  desirability 
of  greater  concentration  of  authority  It 
would  be  so  much  simpler.  It  is  said.  If  there 
were  but  one  duly  constituted  authority  to 
deal  with  all  water  questions. 

Such  proposals  do  credit  to  the  «eal  and 
social  conscience  of  their  proponents  but 
somewhat  less  to  their  sense  of  present  real- 
ity and  their  Judgment  of  the  possible  In  in- 
ternational, let  alone  national,  affairs  If 
the  IJC  Is  to  assume  this  new  guise,  there 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  a  new  and 
radically  different  treaty  For  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
is  quite  opposed  to  the  concept  of  an  Inter- 
national body  with  administrative  and  en- 
forcement functions 

The  Commission,  as  presently  constituted. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  equita- 
ble solutions  to  common  problems  can  be 
worked  out  by  close  cooperation  between 
Jurisdictions — national  and  international — 
under  agreed  principles  and  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  mutual  confidence. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  not  room. 
and  hope.  In  both  countries,  for  Imiwove- 
ment  in  the  machinery  of  national  and  local 
government  to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with 
the  vital  and  critical  problems  of  water  re- 
sources Nor  does  It  mean  that  the  IJC  It- 
self could  not  be  strengthened  and  Its  pro- 
cedures Improved  Happily,  there  are 
grounds  for  encouragement  on  the  first 
count  As  to  the  IJC,  I  am  persuaded  that. 
If  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  the  will,  and  provide  the  means 
to  employ  It  to  Its  full  capacity,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  able  in  the  future — even 
more  sut>stantlally  than  In  the  past — to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  to  further  strengthen  Canada-United 
States   relations 


Resolution  198.  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Foreign  Policy 
which  he  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  This  Comjnlsslon  would  be 
unique  because  the  resolution  would  re- 
quire its  members  to  devote  at  least  half 
of  their  time  to  the  Commission's  work 
and  would  authorize  appropriate  leaves 
of  absence  for  those  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed from  the  Government. 

On  the  next  day,  the  able  minority 
whip  'Mr  Ki-cHELl  made  some  intere.'-t- 
ing  remarks  about  Communist  China  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  His  recommenda- 
tion that  the  United  States  ask  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  '  to 
establish  a  collective  guarantee  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  btirders  uf 
Vietnam,  both  north  and  south,  against 
external  attack  on  either  area"  will  re- 
ceive. I  trust,  serious  attention  by  the 
President  and  his  chief  foreign  policy 
advisers 

Finally,  Mr  President.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  able  and  articulate  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  for 
the  series  of  four  speeche.s  which  he  ha.« 
given  over  the  past  several  weeks  on  tlie 
problem  of  Vietnam.  These  speeches  are 
typical  examples  of  Senator  J.avits'  ex- 
pert approach  to  problems  of  American 
foreign  policy 

The  foreign  policy  statements  which  I 
have  just  cited  are  illustrative  of  con- 
structive analysis  and  criticism,  at  its 
best,  of  US.  foreign  policy  by  Republican 
Senators.  This  is  why  I  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  salute  my  three  colleagues 
from  Kansas.  California,  and  New  York 


CONSTRUCTIVE  REPUBUCAN  COM- 
MENTS ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
salute  three  of  my  colleagues  for  foreign 
policy  speeches  which  they  recently  de- 
livered 

Last  Thursday,  in  this  chamber,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas '  Mr  PiARSON  ;  presented  an  instruc- 
tive survey  of  changing  world  realities 
which,  in  his  judgment,  require  major 
changes  In  U  S  foreign  policy  His 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  statement 
merits  careful  study  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, responsible  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  students  of  foreign 
affairs 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  able  colleague 
from  Kansas  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint 


THE  FORD  FOUNDATION 
TELEVISION   PROPOSAL 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  recently 
the  Senate  Commumcations  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  a  proposal  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  for  providme 
satellite  communications  for  broadca.-t- 
ing  in  this  country  Thereafter  W.  Theo- 
dore Plerson,  one  of  the  leading  com- 
munications lawyers  of  Washington, 
took  the  Ford  Foundation  proposal  as  the 
subject  of  a  very  lucid  speech  Mr 
Pierson  Is  a  man  of  great  learning  who 
knows  the  broadcast  industry  and  its 
problems  intimately  and  sympatheti- 
cally I  wish  to  share  my  copy  of  his 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  they  t>e  printed 
in  the  Rkcord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 
The  Dual  System  or  Telcvision  B«oaix;ast- 

INC       PaoriT    AND    NONPBOFIT 

(Talk  by  W.  Theodore  Plerson  '  at  the  Amer- 
ican Women  in  Radio  4  Television  South- 
western Area  Conference.  Oklahoma  Cltv. 
Okla  .  Sept    17.  1966) 

The  theme  of  this  conference  Is  "Through 
The  Ixxiklng  Glass  ■  I  take  this  to  mean  a 
look  at  ourselves- -an  examination  of  our- 
selves There  are  several  problems  with  such 
an  exercise 

Plrst  of  all.  we  all  tend  to  pose  when  we 
look  Into  a  mirror  and  pose  In  a  manner 
that  win  make  more  pleasing  the  reflection 
that   comes  back      So,  for  this  look  to  be  a 
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self-examination  that  has  Integrity,  let's 
av.  Id  the  posing — If  we  can. 

Second,  posing  to  one  side,  a  single  mirror 
wi'l  hardlv  reflect  all  Rides  of  us.  And  some 
5id>>s  of  us  are  more  attractive  than  others. 
so  'efs  have  several  mirrors  and  get  the 
front  the  back,  the  right  and  the  left,  the 
top  iind  the  bottom  Unposed,  if  you  please. 
Dont  pull  in  j'our  stomachi  wear  It  like 
Tou  normally  do.  I  would  even  suggest  that 
vou  might  take  off  the  girdles  and  the  falsles, 
t,v  'urnlng  this  into  a  ttrlp-tease  Is  prob- 
ably going  farther  than  Oklahoma  laws  will 
pennlt— though  I  cant  help  laelng  Intrigued 
with  the  Idea 

Third,  mirrors  can  be  used  to  tell  us  about 
things  outside  of  ourselves— what  Is  In  front 
and  back  of  us  and  on  each  side  and  what 
IS  around  the  corner  This  places  us  In  con- 
text—the past,  the  present  and  the  future — 
'he  things  with  which  we  are  surrounded  and 
threatened  These  mirrors  can  reflect  things 
thit  we  could  cheer  and  things  that  we 
could  fear.  But  lets  avoid  the  cheering  and 
the  fearing  For  this  exercise  to  have  any 
real  value,  we  must  not  emote  at  these  re- 
flections—we   must   think,   think   and   then 

ftCt 

This  Is  my  keynote.  I  could  as  well  now 
sit  down.  I  cannot  within  the  tolerance  of 
your  attention  to  me  say  all  the  things  that 
I  see  in  these  many  mirrors— as  nearsighted 
as  I  at  times  and  bv  some,  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being.  In  spite  of  my  myopia,  I  see 
more  than  I  have  time  to  relate  here.  But  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  having  keynoted 
for  only  two  minutes,  I  will  present  a  few  of 
my  own  views. 

First  let  us  contemplate  the  total  spectrum 
of  benefits  that  the  public  might  receive 
Tom  perfect  performance  by  the  television 
sector  of  this  electronic  world.  Then,  let  us 
honestly  calculate  the  extent  to  which  com- 
mercial bro.idcasters  can  fill  this  spectrum. 
Ever,  with  some  Irrepressible  posing  on  our 
part  the  Ideal  spectrum  of  benefits  Is  sub- 
stan-ially  larger  than  can  be  filled  by  the 
commercial  broadcaster. 

Let  us  look  deeper  into  the  background  and 
see  If  we  can  find  out  why  this  Is  so.  In  hon- 
esty to  ourselves,  which  i  think  Is  allowable, 
we  cannot  say  that  It  Is  because  we  are  evil 
monev  grubbers.  Not  only  do  we  give  much 
time  and  money,  but  making  money  is  the 
essential  goal  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  plays  Its  public  role. 
Profit-making  makes  the  system  produce 
manv  of  the  things  that  the  public  wants 
and  should  have  Moreover,  making  profit  in 
a  competitive  marketplace  makes  the  con- 
sumer king— which  is  hardly  an  undemo- 
cratic or  anU-soclal  condition.  It  helps  avoid 
political  kings. 

But  there  is  more  than  thU  that  fairness 
to  ourselves  compels  One  of  the  bulwarks 
ag.alnst  so-called  -thought-control"  Is  the 
primary  profit  orientation  of  the  commercial 
press — electronic  and  print.  In  our  world, 
where  the  consumer  is  king,  the  press  nor- 
mally works  not  for  political  power  or  Influ- 
ence, but  to  get  profits  To  get  profits,  one 
need  have  public  acceptance.  To  get  public 
acceptance  over  the  long-term,  one  must  be 
creditable  to  the  public.  Credltablllty  Is  in- 
versely related  to  cognizable  attempts  to  con- 
trol public  opinion  Being  accurate  and  be- 
ing reliable  are  important  to  profit-making. 
So  profit-m.ikmg  for  the  press.  In  a  com- 
peuuve  system,  disciplines  against  tenden- 
cies to  control  thought  and  opinion.  This 
Is  no  small  virtue 

But  we  have  just  looked  at  the  mirrors 
which  show  the  attractive  and  ego-fulfilUng 
sides  of  us     Let's  look  at  another. 

While  seeking  profit*  in  a  competitive  sys- 
tem has  the  good  effects  we  have  just  noted, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  system's  capacity  to 
an  the  model  spectrum  of  television  pro- 
gram choices  that.  Ideally,  the  public  should 
have.    In  other  words,  it's  simply  not  enough. 


To  survive  In  this  competition,  each  broad- 
caster must  get  acceptance  and  patronage 
from  an  economically  sufficient  portion  of 
the  pubUc.  While  a  number  of  his  programs 
are  not  compensatory  in  themselves,  they  do 
add  to  the  profitability  of  his  whole  sched- 
ule. And  to  get  this  program  mix  Is  the  art 
of  station  operaUon.  But  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain: If  the  operator  overloads  with  "loss 
leaders,"  he  will  economically  sink  under 
their  weight — he  will  not  survive  to  serve 
anybody  with  anything. 

So,  the  look  at  this  particular  mirror  Is  ego- 
deflating.  We  are  not  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple, and  we  cannot  be.  Beyond  doubt,  we 
want  to  serve  our  publics  and  our  com- 
munlUee.  We  are  devoted  to  them  for  both 
profit  and  non-profit  reasons.  But  we  can- 
not fill  all  their  needs. 

In  another  direction,  we  see  a  non-profit 
system  attempting  to  develop,  which.  If  It 
could  develop,  could  supply  many  of  the 
things  to  the  public  that  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  capacity.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  educational  or  so-called  non-commercial 
television  system.  But  Its  growth  has  been 
economically  stunted.  Can  you  say  that  this 
Is  of  no  concern  of  yours?  I  think  not. 
Many  of  you  have  exhibited  concern.  More 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  In  understand- 
ing the  problem  and  devising  lasting  solu- 
tions. 

In  the  non-commercial  mirror,  much  In 
the  foreground.  Is  reflected  the  haloed  Image 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  recently,  with 
an  explosion  of  publicity,  proposed  a  plan 
to  use  satellite  economies  for  the  benefit  of 
our  non-commercial  and  educational  tele- 
vision system.  The  technical  and  economic 
contributions  which  satellite  delivery  could 
make  are  not  new  and  are  certain.  In  terms 
of  broad  national  goals  and  In  view  of  the 
great  public  Investment  In  the  development 
of  the  space  medium,  special  dividends  to  the 
public  through  support  of  educational  sys- 
tems would  seem  quite  justifiable.  But  this 
should  not  and  need  not  come  at  a  high 
cost  to  other  national  policy  objectives. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  Ford  proposals. 
as  publicly  presented,  do  exact  a  high  social 
cost,  I  would  like  to  examine  them  with  you 
In  some  detail. 

The  Ford  Foundation   proposes  a   Broad- 
caster's    [note    the    possessive  1     Non-Proflt 
Satellite   System   which,   for   short,    it   calls 
"BNS."    This  Is  a  euphemism  for  what  Ford 
admits  Is  a  more   descriptive  title:    a   'Na- 
tional   Non-Proflt   Radio   &    Television    Dis- 
tribution  Service."    But    the   latter    title    Is 
misleading  in  that,  with  the  short  title,  one 
would  infer  that  the  BNS  undertaking  Is  a 
humble  one  limited  to  supplying  the  physical 
means  of  carriage  for  the  benefit  of  broad- 
casters— commercial     and     non-commercial. 
This   Is   an   Illusion — Intended    or   not.      At 
least  for  the  commercial  broadcaster,  prob- 
ably   for    the    non-commercial    broadcaster, 
and  certainly  for  our  decentralized  system  of 
education.   BNS   could   be    a   Trojan    Horse. 
But  what  Is  more,  the  thing  that  Is  In  the 
belly   of   this   animal   might   be   a   monster 
that  could   drastically  and   adversely   affect 
otir  Institutions  of  democracy— and  It  Is  not 
a  bit  less  frightening  because   It  was   con- 
ceived by  a  highly  sophisticated  money-giver 
with  noble  alms. 

The  Ford  Foundation  proposes  that  BNS 
not  only  cajry  or  distribute  commercial  net- 
work ptrograms  to  afllllated  stations  but  that, 
on  five  other  channels.  It  produce  or  at  least 
choose  and  select  aU  programs  that  BNS 
carries,  which  would  Include  the  following : 

1.  "Informational  and  cultural"  programs 
for  the  general  public,  consisting  of : 

a)  News,  news  IntcriM-etatlon  and  docu- 
mentaries, 

b)  PubUc  affairs  programming. 

c)  PoUtical  programming, 

d)  Entertainment  programs  of  "high 
quality"  (whatever  that  means) . 


(Ford,  with  altogether  characteristic 
charity,  leaves  to  tlie  existing  networks  "the 
full  gamut  of  mass  entertalrunenf  which  It 
implicitly  holds  to  be  of  low  quality  and  as 
Including  all  types  of  programs  other  than 
those  it  appropriates  for  BNS.  I 

2.  "Instructive  programs"  for  the  students 
and  teachers  of  all  levels  of  education  in  the 
US. 

Thus.  BNS  is  not  merely  to  perform  a  car- 
riage or  phvsical  distribution  function.  The 
Foundation  proposes  that,  in  all  significant 
respect";,  BNS  will  combine  carriage  servlcec 
with  ( 1 1  program  services  similar  to  many  of 
those  now  furnished  by  the  three  national 
networks  and  the  several  syndicated  services 
and  (2)  sen-ices  now  performed  by  the  many 
suppliers  of  textbook  and  educational  ma- 
terials Ford  emphasizes  that  BNS  Is  not  to 
be  a  common  carrier,  meaning  that  it  will 
not  be  obliged  to  carry  all  programs  offered 
for  carriage,  but  that,  with  the  monopoly 
power  It  will  have  acquired.  wUl  uncommonly 
be  allowed  to  carry  only  what  It  chooses. 

To  combine  m  one  organization  the  ex- 
clusive economic  and  technical  advantage  of 
such  a  svstem  as  the  Foundation  proposes. 
with  the  "power  to  choose  and  select  what  will 
be  carried,  in  United  Stat«s  terms,  would  be 
a  social  and  political  catastrophe  of  great 
magnitude.  It  would  tend  to  concentrate 
control  over  vast  areas  of  vital  mass  and 
educational  communications  In  one  lounda- 
tlon-tvpe  organization  that  would  inevitably 
be  either  the  master  or  the  servant  of  polit- 
ical government 

Whenever,  in  our  history,  we  have  permit- 
ted concentration  of  control  over  the  physi- 
cal means  of  communication,  as  in  the  cases 
of  telephone  and  telegraph,  we  have  insisted 
that  such  a  monopoly  have  no  control  over 
content  and  that  it  carry  all  legal  communi- 
cations offered.     Control  over  content,  as  In 
the  case  of  broadcasters,  has  been  permitted 
only   where   a   competitive  market   was   pro- 
posed and  was  deemed  feasible.    Monopolistic 
power  over  both  the  means  and  the  content 
of  communication  has  never  been  tolerated 
where  it  could  be  avoided.     The  underlying 
reasons   were   not   merely   economic  or  what 
has  come  to  be  called  "antitrust"  considera- 
tions    The  compelling  reason  was  that  dem- 
ocratic Institutions  could   not  survive   con- 
centrations   of    power    over    knowledge    and 
what,  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  conununicated. 
Thus,  Congress  provided  that  broadcasting 
power  be  dispersed  among  a  number  of  com- 
peting licensees  and  among  the  several  states 
and  communities.     It  mandated  a  decentral- 
ized   structure    and    not   a   monolithic   one. 
Pursuant  to  this  congressional  mandate,  the 
Commission    has    adopted    basic    policies    In 
allocating  and  assigning  frequencies  and  In 
regulating  the  industrv  that  propose  to  avoid, 
wherever   possible,   either   local   or    national 
concentrations  of  power  over  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge.     The  Ford  Foundation 
proposal,  in  Us  present  form,  not  only  con- 
filcts   with    these    basic    policies    but    would 
tend   to   make    them    fruitless,   meaningless 
and  quixotic. 

The  Ford  Foundation  In  the  opening  phase 
of  BNS  operations  proposes  that  BNS  have 
control  over  the  content  of  at  least  20  chan- 
nels that  would  blanket  four  regions  of  the 
United  States  with  five  services  each  I  say 
•at  least"  because  Ford  does  not  make  clear 
whether  BNS  would  exercise  any  measure  of 
content  control  over  the  24  channels  that 
would  be  made  available  for  distribution  of 
the  programs  of  commercial  networks. 

Included  In  the  five  services,  with  respect 
to  which  BNS  would  be  the  program  selector, 
would  be  Its  own  journalistic,  pubUc  affairs, 
political  and  entertainment  programming— 
so-called  "cultural  and  Informational"  serv- 
ice The  great  economic  advantage  that  BNS, 
as  a  program  and  knowledge  purveyor,  would 
have  over  Its  competition— the  national  net- 
works—would tend  to  drive  the  latter  from 
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the  unprofitable  "cultural  md  loforma- 
Uon&i  '  fleid»  thus  leavlug  BNS  with  a  vu- 
lual  monopoly  The  networks  wuuid  tend  to 
b«  conflood  to  the  Qelds  of  m&u  entertain- 
ment"— all  as  P\>rd  suggeau 

Now,  to  Ford  and  lt»  coterie  of  advlsorB, 
ttils  might  be  an  appealing  prospect,  but  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  freedom  of  com- 
munleatltin  of  knowledge  And  the  cata- 
clysmic erTeci  uf  tlUs  disaster  could  well  ex- 
pand over  time 

Direct  satelUte-to-home  dlstrtbutlcn  of 
television  programs  will  b'i  economically  and 
technically  feasible  almost  before  BNS  could 
start  Its  initial  phase  A-nd.  If  the  logic  Ford 
advanced  to  support  the  intended  undertak- 
ings -f  BNS  is  acceptable,  who  but  BNS  would 
be  '.lie  logical  entity  to  take  over  such  serv- 
ices and  all  the  advertising  and  subscription 
revenvies  tliat  BNS  could  then  use  In  support 
of  Its  noble  instructive  '  goals?  And  then 
why  not  expand  its  services  to  Include  fac- 
simile distribution  of  printed  versions  of  'In- 
forniatlonal."  "cultural"  and  "instructive" 
maierlal — eg.,  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
books? 

By  this  time,  and  with  ita  great  economic 
adv.intage.  BNS  could  well  become  the  sole, 
or  at  least  the  primary,  source  of  the  educa- 
tional materials  that  are  used  In  our  educa- 
tional institutions  It  has  often  been  said 
that  our  textbook  manufacturers  are  the  real 
programmers  of  the  curricula  of  our  nation  s 
schools  But  there  Is  keen  competition  In 
thU  fteld.  And  there  la  the  flexibility  of 
choice  for  each  educational  unit  that  a  com- 
parative marketplace  offers 

How  could  one  achieve  greater  power  over 
the  present  and  future  of  our  nation  taan  to 
combine  monopollailc  power  over  what  is 
taught  In  our  schools  with  monopolistic 
power  over  the  knowledge  that  Is  distributed 
through  the  print  and  electronic  media' 

Is  this  a  ludicrous  parade  of  horrors'  I 
sincerely  hope  so  But  my  hope  Ls  clouded 
by  Ford  8  failure  to  even  discus* — let  alone 
deal  — with  these  vital  matters  True.  Mr 
Bundv  said  that  they  were  prtmarlly  Inter- 
ested in  generating  discussion  But.  with  all 
the  intellectual  talent  at  Its  disposal.  Is  It 
possible  that  the  potential  monolithic  effects 
of  satellite  distribution  systems  never  oc- 
curred to  Ford  '  I  find  this  very  difficult  to 
believe  If  it  did  occur  to  the  Foundation, 
how.  m  Its  stated  Interest  for  a  fvill  and 
complete  discussion  of  the  subject,  did  It  fall 
to  even  suggest  this  as  an  area  for  serious 
discussion  and  study' 

My  hope  is  also  clouded  by  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  some  of  Fords  advisors  have  been 
prominent  critics  of  the  effectiveness  and 
even  of  the  morality  of  our  profit  system  for 
the  distribution  of  "informational  and  cul- 
turnl  ■   mAterlaLs 

My  hope  Is  further  clouded  by  Ford's  great 
emphasis  upon  the  "non-proflt "  and  "non- 
conunon-carrler  ■  status  of  BNS  As  though 
"non-profit"  enterprises  are  unadulterated 
and  matchless  virtues  I  will  not  throw  rocks 
at  charity  nor  at  the  great  public  services 
that  the  countless  non-governmental  non- 
profit institutions  have  uniquely  contributed 
to  this  country's  welfare  and  progress  But 
no  one.  no  one-- government  or  not  -  profit 
or  not— should  be  given  the  remotest  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  monopoly  power  over 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  In  this  coun- 
try' And  we  should  not  reject  our  national 
experience  the  profit  motive  that  spurs  a 
competitive  marketplace,  with  all  Its  ad- 
mitted shortconrUngs.  Is  nevertheless  a  bul- 
wark against  opinion  control 

But  with  all  'f  Its  contributions,  the  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  has  left  gaps 
In  public  service — "cultural  "  "informa- 
tional" and  "Instructive  "  These  gaps  need 
to  be  filled.  An  effective  parallel  non-profit 
system  Is  a  must  Broadcasters  should  Join 
and  work  vigorously  In  their  efforts  to  con- 
•truct  It      And  I  hope  such  efforts  will  be  less 


negauve  than  my  discussion  of  the  Ford  pro- 
posal has  been  t^:Klay  I  will  try  to  end 
with  a  posiuve  and.  I  hope,  a  constructive 
suggestion 

First,  let  me  repeat — it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Foundation,  with  the  tre- 
mendous Intellectual  talent  at  Its  disposal, 
can  be  unaware  of  the  grave  social  evils  that 
would  flow  from  the  birth  of  BNS.  as  Ford 
conceived  It  Perhaps  It  really  believed,  or 
perhaps  even  hoped,  that  the  fetus  It  had 
spawned  would  abort  It  is  hardly  attrac- 
tive to  take  up  the  role  of  abortionist,  but. 
unless  there  is  a  prenatal  surgical  operation 
that  will  modify  this  fetal  monster,  abortion 
Is  precisely  what  I  suggest  for  the  Ford  pro- 
posal 

What  kind  of  surgery  would  help?  Prin- 
cipally to  make  certain  that  If  BNS  or  any- 
one else  Ls  to  have  a  monopoly  over  the  phys- 
ical means  of  distributing  communications 
via  satellite.  It  shall  have  uo  control  or  dis- 
cretion whatsoever  over  the  content  of  the 
broadcasts  it  carries  and  shall  carry,  within 
the  limits  of  Its  capacity,  all  legal  communi- 
cations offered  In  other  words.  It.  or  who- 
ever supplies  the  service,  shall  be  a  cotnmon 
carrier  and  not  an  uncommon  monster. 

Such  surgery  might,  though  not  necessar- 
ily, destroy  the  Foundation's  hope  for  pro- 
ducing a  pittance — a  pittance  by  Its  own 
admlaMon  —  for  support  of  our  country's 
educational  systems  But  this,  I  submit,  we 
can  forgo  if  the  pittance  would  only  be 
food  for  the  monster  the  Ford  proposal 
might  create. 

Thank  you 


THE  SINEWS  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  March  5.  1946,  Winston  Ciiurch- 
111  delivered  an  address  at  Westminster 
College  ;n  Fulton,  Mo  Although  he 
warned  of  war  the  name  of  the  speech 
was  "The  Sinews  of  Peace."  and  he  used 
for  the  first  time,  a  phrase.  "Iron  Cur- 
tain," which  since  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  vocabulary. 

Last  Thursday,  the  cornerstone  of  a 
memorial  to  that  address  was  laid  on  the 
Westminster  campus.  The  memorial  is 
to  be  the  rebuilt,  church  of  St,  Mary 
Aldermanbury  which  was  designed  by 
Christopher  Wren  In  the  17th  centurj" 
and  damaged  in  World  War  II 

The  Importance  of  this  event  is  de- 
scribed well  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Yankton  Dally  Press  and 
Dakotan  of  Yankton.  S   Dak  .  OcU)ber  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  (.-dltorial  be 
Inserted  at  this  j)olnt  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
Eks  follows: 

(Friim  Yankttin  (8.  Dak  )  Dally  Press  & 
Dakotan,  Oct.  V   196«| 

MEMOStHL  TO  IMMOBT.U.  WORDS 

To  all  the  other  distinctions  earned  by 
Winston  ChurchlU  In  his  lifetime,  another  Is 
being  conferred  up<.in  him  21  months  after 
his  death.  It  Is  perhaps  unique  In  history— 
a  memorial  to  a  speech. 

It  was  on  March  8,  194«,  that  Churchill. 
recently  turned  out  of  office  by  the  nation 
he  had  led  through  World  War  II,  delivered 
an  address  at  Westminster  College  in  Fulton. 
Mo  .  that  was  to  rank  In  fame  second  only 
to  the  "blood,  sweat  and  tears"  with  which 
he  Inspired  the  British  people  In  1940 

"From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic,""  said  Church- 
lU. ""to  Trieste  In  the  Adriatic,  an  Iron  cur- 
tain has  descended  acroes  the  continent  "' 

The  '"Iron  curtain"  speech  put  the  little 
college  Oh  the  map  and  the  phrase  immedi- 


ately entered  the  vocabulary.  ChurchiU't 
words  also  shocked  the  democracies  Into  the 
realization  that  the  wartime  alUance  between 
Ruabla  and  the  WeKi  was  at  an  end  and  that 
even  as  In  1U19.  when  men  were  congrinu- 
Ittlliig  tliemsel'.es  on  having  won  "the  Wii 
to  end  wars."  the  seeds  of  even  greater  con- 
flict to  come  were  lUready  sproutUig 

The  memorial,  whose  coruersume  Is  U)  b* 
laid  on  the  Westminster  campus  on  Oct  6 
will  be  a  rebuilt  London  landmark,  iht 
church  of  St.  Miiry  Aldermanbury.  Designed 
by  Christopher  Wren  In  the  17th  century.  It 
was  damaged  In  World  War  II  and  was  at  one 
time  scheduled  for  destruction. 

More  tlian  a  million  dollaj^  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration  fund.  Additional 
monies  are  still  needed  for  an  attached 
museum  and  Ubrary  which  will  hold  a  collec- 
tion of  Churchill  paintings,  manuscripts  and 
memorabilia. 

It  Is  nearly  forgotten  that  the  title  of 
ChurchUl's  speech  was  "The  Sinews  of 
Peace."  While  he  warned  of  war,  his  enipha- 
sis  was  on  the  strengthening  of  freedom  so 
that  "the  high  roads  of  the  future  will  be 
clear,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all.  not  only 
for  our  time,  but  f<>r  the  century  to  come  " 

Today,  some  20  years  later,  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain still  exists,  but  the  conditions  on  whlc.^i 
ChurchUl  based  his  somber  pronouncement 
are  startlingly  ctvanged  Europe  is  a  mlr.icle 
removed  from  the  shambles  It  was  In  then 
The  expansion  of  communism  has  long  since 
been  blunted  and  dlsiuray  infects  the  Com- 
munlat  bloc  the  world  over. 

We  think  that  If  Churchill  were  alive  to 
speak  again  at  Fulton,  he  would  tell  us  that 
not  only  from  Stettin  to  Trieste  but  from 
Seoul  to  Saigon,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  local 
wax  aiid  universal  crisis,  a  curtain  Is  lifting 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  showing  them  a 
vision  of  peace  and  progresss  such  as  they 
have  never  seen  before. 

That  this  is  so  la  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  named  Winston 
Churchill  once  lived  and  spoke. 
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WATERSHED  AND   FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION    PROJECTS    APPROVED    BY 
COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 
Mr  MUSKIE      Mr  Pre.sident,  in  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  other 
interested  parties  may  be  advised  of  the 
various  projects  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  October  10, 
1966,  I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  Information  on  this 
matter: 

Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  5S6. 
83d  Congress,  as  amended 

Estimated 
Project  Federal  rest 

Georgia.  Little  Sandy  and  Trail 

Creek •1,286,141 

Oklahoma.         Caston-Mountaln 

Creek   1,863,379 

Texas,  Choctaw  Creek .-     4,837,546 


Total 


...     7.987,066 


BUILDING  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  in  or- 
der that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  particularly  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  may  be  advised  of  the  pub- 
lic building  projects  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  October 


10  1966,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 1  ask  unan- 
jnous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  information  on 

the  following  projects: 

Federol 
estimated 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION  COSt 

LOS  Angeles,  Calif.:  Federal  Office 
Bldg.  (supplement),  parking 
facility    $5,582,000 

porthlU,  Idaho:  Border  station.-         230.900 

Davton,  Ohio: 
,'a)   Post    office    building    (re- 
vised)          7,292,000 

(b)   Courthouse  and  FOB 4,738,000 

Port  Worth,  Tex  :  Federal  office 
building  (supplemental)  park- 
ing facility 3,081,000 

ALTERATIONS    AND    EXTENSIONS 

St.  Louis.  Mo.:    Ordnance 9,266,000 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Post  office,  cus- 
lomliouse  and  courthouse 1.090.000 

Port  Worth.  Tex.:  Federal  center 
(formerly  Army  depot). 3,081.000 

Tyler,  Tex.:  Post  office  and  court- 
house   (extension).. 2.279.000 


USS.  "UTAH' 


i 


Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  almost 
everyone  knows  about  the  1.102  Amer- 
ican officers  and  men  who  He  entombed 
in  the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Many  tributes  have  been  paid 
10  them  and  their  bravery  under  Jap- 
anes<^  fire  in  the  infamous  attaclc  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  A  grateful  Nation  has 
erected  a  handsome  monument  over  the 
Arizona  where  the  colors  are  flown  every 
day 

But  relatively  few  people  realize  that 
the  same  recognition  has  not  been  given 
10  54  other  officers  and  men  who  also  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack, 
and  who  He  entombed  In  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
only  a  few  miles  away.  Their  resting 
place  Is  identified  only  by  a  small  plaque. 

I  have  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  this  now  since  early  in  1963 — 
through  four  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  88th  Congress 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
.^lave  a  flagpole  erected  over  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  which  lies  half  submerged  oCf  Ford 
Island,  and  to  direct  that  the  colors  be 
raised  and  lowered  each  day.  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill  at  the  beginning  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

In  each  Congress  the  measure  has  been 
cosponsored  by  more  than  30  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  President  Kennedy 
expressed  interest  in  the  bUl,  as  has 
President  Johnson.  Yet  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  hearings  held  on  It,  although 
I  have  repeatedly  requested  them.  I 
had  sincerely  hoped  that  the  colors  could 
be  raised  for  the  first  time  next  Decem- 
ber 7 — on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Pearl  HartKjr  attack.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  this  cannot  be  done. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  insists 
that  the  flag  which  files  over  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona  Is  for  all  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
dead.  ThLs  Implies  that  if  our  flag  were 
flown  over  the  Utah  it  would  detract  from 
the  flag  and  memorial  over  the  Arizona. 
I  do  not  agree  and  I  do  not  feel  we  In  the 
Congress  should  let  the  Department  of 
the  N'avy  tell  us  what  we  should  do  about 
this.  The  Utah  Is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Ford  Island,  out  of  view  of  the  Arizona. 


It  is  a  separate  ship  in  a  separate  loca- 
tion. Moreover,  there  are  separate  flags 
flying  over  other  Pearl  Harbor  dead  who 
are  buried  in  land  cemeteries  nearby — 
and  the  Utah  is  just  as  much  a  military 
cemetery  as  any  plot  of  ground  contain- 
ing graves  and  the  grsmite  markers  and 
flowers.  Flying  the  flag  over  the  Utah, 
and  raising  and  lowering  it  each  day, 
would  give  similar  recognition  to  its  men. 
Almost  every  State,  and  certainly  every 
area  of  the  ooimtry,  has  one  or  more  of 
Its  boys  listed  among  the  U.S.S.  Utah 
dead.  Of  the  43  men  whose  bodies  were 
not  found  or  identified,  13  gave  Cali- 
fornia as  their  home  State;  11.  Texas;  3 
each  Illinois,  Iowa,  Washington  State 
and  New  York;  2  each  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri, Virginia  and  Massachusetts;  1  each 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan,  Oregon,  Ohio,  and  Ne- 
braska; and  one  who  did  not  list  his 
home.  He  was,  however,  bom  in  Iowa. 
Another  man  was  a  native  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Many  men  showed  next- 
of-kin  in  States  other  than  their  home  at 
time  of  enlistment,  so  there  is  hardly  a 
State  which  is  not  touched  in  some  way 
by  the  ghostly  hand  of  those  entombed  In 
the  U.S.S.  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  than  30  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  In  the  Senate  are  not  ask- 
ing for  an  elaborate  or  costly  memorial 
structure  for  the  U.S.S.  Utah.  We  are 
asking  only  for  a  simple  standard  from 
which  our  national  emblem  can  be  raised 
with  each  dawn  and  lowered  with  each 
sunset  so  that  all  who  see  it  can  remem- 
ber and  honor  the  brave  men  who  lie 
imder  it.  We  ask  only  for  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Utah  the  same  recognition  which 
is  willingly  given  to  our  other  military 
dead  wherever  they  may  lie  the  world 
over. 

Since  this  89th  Congress  will  now 
shortly  adjourn,  I  realize  that  we  prob- 
ably cannot  take  action  on  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  bill  before  adjournment.  I  shall  re- 
introduced the  bill  in  the  90th  Congress. 
I  feel  I  cannot  give  up  on  it.  We  owe 
this  recognition  to  the  men  w^ho  died  for 
their  country  and  who  are  now  entombed 
in  the  ship.  I  hope  that  even  a  greater 
number  of  my  colleagues  will  feel  moved 
to  cosponsor  the  measure  next  year.  I 
shall  begin  the  fight  anew  and  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  get  the  bill  considered  and 
passed. 

ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  TREASURY  W.  TRUE 
DAVIS  BEFORE  MISSOURI  BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
all  Americans  are  today  concerned  over 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  are  af- 
fecting our  economy.  To  maintain  our 
prosperity  and  preserve  the  unprece- 
dented gains  of  the  past  few  years  while 
dampening  these  pressures  is  the  vital 
task  now  challenging  our  society.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W.  True 
Davis,  speaking  before  the  Missouri 
Bankers  Association  on  October  5,  dis- 
cussed our  Nation's  economic  objectives. 
In  doing  so,  he  outlined  the  achievements 
of  our  economy  since  1961  and  explained 
clearly  the  administration's  program  to 
meet  the  current  challenge. 


I  believe  Assistant  Secretary  Davis' 
comments  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  particularly  as 
we  consider  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  suspend  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Assistant  Secretary  Davis' 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National    Economic    Objectues 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  W.  True  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Missouri  Bank- 
ers Association.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  October  5, 
1966) 

It  Is  good  to  be  home  again,  and  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  bankers  of  the  State 
of  Missouri.  For  you,  more  than  any  other 
group  of  citizens,  are  afforded  a  continuous 
opportunity  to  gain  a  clear  perspective  and 
sensitive  understanding  of  financial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  within  your  Immediate 
conamunities.  We  In  the  Treasury  are  in- 
debted to  you,  and  to  the  entire  banking 
fraternity,  for  the  steady  inflow  of  financial 
and  business  Intelligence  with  which  you 
provide  us.  This  indispensable  intelligence 
assists  us  in  formulating  future  contingency 
plans  and  in  Initiating  immediat*  measures 
to  insure  continued  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

We  in  the  Treasury  and  you  in  the  banking 
fraternity  have  mutual  interests  and  con- 
cerns. The  most  important  of  these  concerns 
are  the  economic  welfare  of  our  country  and 
the  individual  well-being  of  our  citizens.  For 
the  past  six  years,  this  Administration,  as 
President  Johnson  recently  stated,  has  been 
trying  to  make  economic  policy  ""the  servant 
of  our  quest  to  make  American  society  not 
only  prosperous  but  progressive,  not  only 
affluent  but  humane,  offering  not  only  higher 
income  but  wider  resfMjnsibilitles,  Its  people 
enjoying  not  only  lull  employment  but  fuUer 
lives." 

No  nation  has  ever  enjoyed  such  prosperity, 
nor  have  so  many  people  at  one  time  ever  par- 
ticipated in  such  prosperity.  Almost  76.5 
million  people  are  now  working,  and  less  than 
four  percent  of  our  labor  force  is  unemployed. 
Our  economy  today  is  healthy  and  strong. 
For  68  months — more  than  five  and  one-half 
years — the  trend  of  our  econoriy  has  been 
pointed  in  one  direction  only;  and  that  direc- 
tion Is  up!  The  remarkable,  the  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  rise  has  been  the  fact  that  it 
has  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  a  fine  bal- 
ance of  consumer  demand  and  capacity  to 
produce. 

TcKlay"B  prosperity  did  not  come  about  by 
accident.  Today's  prosperity  Is  the  direct 
result  of  this  Administration's  Intelligent 
and  wise  use  of  economic,  fiscal,  and  mone- 
tary policies  since  1961.  President  John- 
son's antl-lnflatlon  program,  now  before  the 
Congress,  Is  designed  to  preserve  this  fine 
balance  of  demand  and  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, and  to  extend  otir  gains  through  a  call 
upon  all — business,  consumers,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Congress — for  respon- 
sible economic  conduct  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

It  was  Proust  who  pointed  out  that  In  the 
remembrances  and  understanding  of  things 
past  the  present  becomes  more  viable,  more 
meaningful,  more  clearly  comprehended. 
Remembrances  of  economic  conditions  In  the 
past  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  clear 
perspective  of  how  far  we  have  progressed, 
how  solid  that  progression  now  Is,  and  how 
firm  the  foundations  are  for  building  the  fu- 
ture. When  our  current  economic  expan- 
sion began  In  1961,  our  economy  was  only 
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■Jowl;    eaierglng    from    a    protracted    recea- 
•lon 

ThU  recesa'.on  waa  only  one  ^f  four  with 
Which  we  had  Been  afflicted  dxirlng  ihe  poat- 
wv  years  Unemployment  waa  intolerably 
high,  and  buaineaa  lnv««lmen'.  waa  abnor- 
mally low  It  had  failed  to  maintain  ade- 
quate levela  of  p-owth.  and  it  waa  far  leaa 
thwi  neceaaary  lo  generate  vlgurjua  evo- 
numlc  growth  ind  enable  ua  to  compete  In 
world  marke'-s  iigalnst  other  IndostrliUlzed 
countries  whose  annual  rate  of  growth  sur- 
paaaed  ours  We  were  alao  plagued  with  a 
chronic  aerlea  jf  deflclta  in  our  internatloaaJ 
balance  of  payment*  Theae  averaged  iivorc 
than  W-j  billion  a  year  for  three  years  They 
not  only  rendered  the  dollar  vulnerable,  but 
they  threatened  the  international  monetary 
■yatem   which   the  dollar  supported 

It  Is  true  that  prices  had  remained  rela- 
tively stable  during  the  195*  1961  period 
This  price  stability  however  was  Achieved 
at  the  expense  of  not  achieving  oui  national 
goals  jf  full  employment  and  sustained  ade- 
quate economic  growth  It  was  the  result 
not  of  a  pattern  of  poaltlve  and  pr'Xluotlve 
growth  but  rather  the  result  of  a  pattern 
of  anemic  and  inadequate  growth  that  had 
■bown  itaelf  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
recession 

Our  aim  In  IMl — even  as  now— was  to 
purvue  arid  achieve  four  national  economic 
goals  sLmultaneousty  price  suiblllty,  strong 
and  sustained  economic  growth,  full  em- 
ployment, relative  equilibrium  In  our  Inter- 
national   balance    of    paymenu 

To  an  extent  unprecedented  In  a  free 
economy  we  hav?  moved — «Lmultaneoualy — 
toward  these  accomplUhmenta  We  have 
refused — and  we  still  refus* — to  accept  the 
old  thesis  that  high  employment  can  only 
be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  price  stability, 
or  that  price  stability  must  be  accomjjanled 
by  considerable  unemployment  The**  eco- 
nomic goals  are  not  Incompatible  It  waa 
not  necessary  then  nor  Is  It  now  to  sacrl- 
flce  any  one  of  these  goals  In  our  pursuit 
to  secure  and  maintain  all  of  them  Our 
course  of  action  then — as  now — was  to  take 
a  flexible  step-by-step  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  economic  problenvs  and  the 
«u:hlevement  of  our  national  economic  goals 
In  pursuing  this  course  we  recognized  Lhen — 
as  we  do  now — that  inevitable  confllcti  will 
arise  In  the  attainment  of  these  goals.  The 
existence  of  such  conflicts,  however.  do««  not 
negate  the  wisdom  of  our  approach  to  their 
solution  nor  justify  our  pursuit  of  oni'  goal 
at  the  expense  of  another  It  merely  raeans 
that  we  ratloHAlly  determine  the  relative 
■peed  with  which  we  wish  to  simultaneously 
pursue  all  of  our  ijoaU 

To  restore  the  vitality  of  the  private 
economy.  :t  was  essential  to  liberate  Ameri- 
can enterprise  from  policies  that  had  stifled 
private  investment  It  was  imperative  to 
provide  business  incentives  that  would  en- 
able business  and  industry  to  expand  and 
grow,  thus  enabling  them  successfully  to 
meet  increasing  foreign  competition,  while 
providing  Jobs  u>  alleviate  chronic  unem- 
ployment To  bring  this  about,  the  Treasury 
early  in  \Mi  revised  depreciation  guide-lines 
for  tax  purposes,  and  at  the  Presidents 
request.  Congress  enacted  a  tax  credit  of 
7  percent  on  new  Investment  In  niachlnery 
and  equipment  These  measures  encour- 
aged productive  new  business  investment 
that  meant  new  Jobs  greater  economic 
growth,  greater  productivity  and  lower 
coats — all  of  which  are  essenual  to  continued 
prtce  stablUty  and  progress  m  our  inter- 
OAtlonal  balance  of  payments 

SUHLiltaneoualy.  we  undertuok  a  massive 
eSort  to  attack  the  problem  uf  structural 
unemployment  by  adopting  pioneering  new 
efforts  to  train  and  retrain  unskilled  and 
•atnl-skllled  workers  to  make  them  more 
smployabie    and    more    productive 

Paralleling  these  fiscal  measure*  revised 
depreciation   gulde-ilnea   and    the   7   percent 


investment  tax  credit — we  also  adopted  a 
dual  approach  to  over-ail  economic  policy 
Through  a  massive,  across -the-b».>ard  income 
tax  reduction  we  sought  to  Increase  the  gen- 
eral level  of  demand  In  the  private  economy 
and  to  enhance  the  incenuves  for  productive 
investment  Through  wage- price  gxilde- 
llnes  we  encouraged  wage-price  restraint  »o 
mat  measures  for  growing  productivity  and 
for  growing  aggregate  demand  would  result 
In  rapid  and  real  economic  growth 

Debt  management  during  this  period  was 
called  upon  to  support  the  Administration  s 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy  help 
achieve  our  balance  of  payments  objectives, 
and  help  maintain  a  flnancLal  environment 
favorable  to  home  expansion  and  external 
balance  By  adding  to  Uhe  market  supply  of 
very  short-term  Issues,  notably  Treasury 
bills,  the  Treasury  materially  assisted  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  in  maintaining  our 
short-term  money  market  rates  In  reasonable 
alignment  with  those  abroad  This  appre- 
ciably reduced  the  incentives  for  short- 
term  capital  flows  to  foreign  money  markets 

The  Treasury  also  issues  short-term  bonds 
to  foreign  monetary  authorities,  denomi- 
nated in  their  own  currencies,  as  a  means  of 
absorbing  foreign  monetary  balances  that 
might  have  otherwise  been  pressed  upon  us 
for  conversion  into  gold 

Such  measures  in  the  fiscal,  monetary,  and 
economic  areas  as  I  have  briefly  discussed 
had  the  desired  effect  of  reducing  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  to  more  manage- 
able proportions,  appreciably  encouraging 
the  free  flow  of  credit  so  vital  to  Industry. 
home  buyers,  and  State  and  local  govern - 
menu,  and  stimulating  the  economy  by  pro- 
moting necessary  business  and  Industrial 
expansion  The  end  result  of  these  enlight- 
ened policies  was  the  greatest  upsurge  of 
econocnlc  well-being  in  the  history  of  the 
world 

A  few  notable  •tatlstlca  emphasize  our 
achievements 

Gross  National  Product  In  1960  our  ONP 
totaled  •503  8  billion  Today  our  GfiP  Is 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
»732  fl  billion 

Personal  Income.  In  I960,  total  personal 
income  amounted  to  MOl  billion  In  August 
of  1966.  It  was  running  at  an  estimated  an- 
nual rate  of  »585  billion 

Corporate  Proflts  after  Taxes  ran  at  an 
all-time  high  of  some  »48  7  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  thu  year  This  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  126  7  billion  rate  of  after- 
tax corporate  profit  In  1960 

Personal  Income  per  capita  of  the  Farm 
Population  rose  sharply  In  1965  to  almost 
30  percent  above  the  1964  level  The  situa- 
tion continues  to  Improve  this  year 

Almost  every  American  has  benefited  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  Sixties  So,  too.  have 
tens  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  through  uor  agricultural  and  financial 
assistance  programs  which  refiect  this  pros- 
perity and  economic  growth 

Maintaining  this  prosperity  and  preserving 
our  unprecedented  gains,  while  we  dampen 
those  Inflationary  pressures  that  during  the 
past  few  montlis  have  adversely  affected  our 
economy.  Is  the  vital  task  that  challenges 
our  free  society  today 

To  achieve  our  desired  objective — price  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth  —  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  on  September  8.  an  antl- 
Infiatlon  program,  which  Incorporated  the 
following   principal,    inter-related   elements 

I.  Measures  to  Reduce  Federal  Expendi- 
tures 

.\a  part  of  his  antl-lnflatlon  drive  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  directed  all  agency  heads 
to  hold  employment  In  full-time  permanent 
jHjslU  >n8  for  the  remainder  of  this  flscal 
year  at  or  tx*low  the  level  of  July  31,  ItfflC 
Those  agencies  wht«e  employment  now  ex- 
ceeds 'Me  July  31  level  are  to  reduce  their 
employment    as   rxpedltlnualy  as   possible 

Emplorment  In  temporary  part-time,  "r 
intermittent  positions   for  the  remainder  of 


this  tiscal  year  will  also  be  held  at.  or  re- 
duced to.  the  prevailing  level  as  of  June  30 
of  this  year 

To  meet  the  employment  ceilings  est.ib- 
Ushed  by  the  President  he  directed  Pedcral 
agencies  to  Increase  their  productivity,  re- 
deploy personnel,  simplify  procedures.  ;»n(l 
strip  work  to  essenUals  The  President  i,:.-io 
directed  them  to  reduce  t<3tal  overtime  pay 
for  this  fiscal  year  to  the  level  conlempluied 
In  the  Presidents  budget  recomnxeudatlow 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  or  to  a  level  25  percent 
below  the  actual  overtime  pay  for  fiscal  year 
1966 

The  President  directed  that  lower  priority 
Federal  programs  be  reduced  by  $1  5  billion 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  deferring,  stretching  out.  or 
reducing  contracts,  new  orders,  and  commit- 
ments. Each  major  agency  has  been  given 
a  savings  target  with  orders  to  meet  that 
target 

The  President  will  also  defer  and  reduce 
Federal  Expenditures 

By  requesting  appropriations  for  Federal 
programs  at  levels  substantially  below  those 
now  being  authorized  by  the  Con^^rees; 

By  withholding  appropriations  provided 
above  budget  recommendations  whenever 
possible,  and 

By  cutting  spending  in  other  areas  which 
have  significant  flscal  Impact  In   1967. 

The  total  reduction  In  federal  expenditures 
resulting  from  these  measures  this  flscal 
year  will  be  at  least — and  probably  more 
than   -«3  billion 

This  reduction  in  Federal  spending  will 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  necessary,  vital  pro- 
grams  essential  to  raising  the  quality  of 
American  life-  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren providing  for  their  health,  rebuilding 
our  decaying  cities,  and  eradicating  diseases 
that  daily  destroy  or  Irreparably  damage  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans 

Nor  win  this  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing be  at  the  expense  of  our  country's  eiTons 
to  preserve  the  peace 

Rather,  this  reducUon  In  Federal  spending 
that  the  President  has  requested  will  reflect 
our  continued  efforts  to  operate  at  greater 
levels  of  efficiency  and  reduce  to  a  minimum 
non-essential  programs  In  the  pursuit  of  our 
national  goals 

2  Suspension  of  Special  Tax  Incentives  to 
Investment: 

The  second  Important  element  in  the  Presl- 
dents  antl-lnflatlon  message  to  the  Congress 
deals  with  the  stifpcnslon  of  the  special  In- 
centives to  Investment.  Including  the  7  per- 
cent tax  credit  on  Investment  and  accelerated 
depreciation  procedures  The  President  has 
asked  that  these  Incentives  be  suspended  for 
16  months,  beginning  September  1.  1966.  and 
ending  January  1.   1968 

Why  Is  the  suspension  of  the  7  percent 
Investment  tax  credit  enacted  In  1962  now 
necessary?  The  answer  Is  that  the  current 
demands  thrust  upon  our  machinery  and 
equipment  industries  are  too  great  to  be  ab- 
sorbed 

This  year  business  Intends  to  spend  17  per- 
cent more  on  plant  and  equipment  than  It 
8p)ent  last  year  This  Increased  expenditure 
comes  upon  the  top  of  a  15  5  percent  Increase 
In  1965.  and  a  14.6  Increase  In  1964  Invest- 
ment In  machinery  and  equipment  during  the 
past  three  years  has  risen  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  our  Gross  National  Product.  It  Is 
taking  place  today,  moreover,  despite  higher 
interest   rates  and  tighter  money 

Thl.s  capital-goods  demand  falls  on  top  of 
the  extraordinary  burden  placed  on  the  econ- 
omy by  the  accelerated  Increase  during  the 
past  year  of  the  coets  of  our  defense  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  Capital-goods  demands 
have  created  such  a  demand  for  investn.':.'- 
credit  that  during  the  past  few  months  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  rl.se  In  Interest 
rates  that  has  created  many  Inequities,  such 
as  ft  shortage  of  funds  for  home  buyers,  that 
can  no  longer  be  tol*mted. 


Consequently,  the  temporary  suspension  of 
this  investment  incentive,  which  will  relieve 
excessive  pressures  on  capital  goods  producers 
and  on  our  financial  markets.  Is  now  as  nec- 
essary to  the  stabilization  of  our  Nation's 
economic  growth  as  Its  initiation  once  was  to 
It*  stimulation  and  development. 

Just  as  machinery  and  equipment  outlays 
are  stimulated  by  the  investment  tax  credit, 
so  outlays  for  construction  of  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings  are  stimulated  by 
accelerated  depreciation.  Like  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  accelerated  depreciation  Is 
today  contributing  to  Inflationary  pressures. 
Both  logic  and  equity  require  Its  temporary 
suspension,  along  with  suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit. 

3  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Large  Com- 
mercial Banks: 

The  third  element  of  the  President's  antl- 
infiatlon  program  Is  concerned  with  abate- 
ment of  pressures  on  Interest  rates  and 
avoiding  Inequitable  effects  of  very  tight 
money.  The  President  urged  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  In  executing  Its  policy  of 
monetary  restraint,  and  our  large  commer- 
cial banks,  to  cooperate  with  him  and  the 
Congress  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  to  case 
the  inequitable  burden  of  tight  money. 

One  aspect  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion In  this  area  has  already  been  completed. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  a  law  which  provides  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  additional  flexible  au- 
thority to  set  interest  ceilings  on  bank  time 
deposits  and  savings  and  loan  accounts.  As 
you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  all  moved 
promptly  to  regulate  the  fierce  competition 
for  consumer  savings  which  has  tended  to 
push  up  interest  rates  and  divert  funds  away 
from  home  building  and  buying. 

.\s  part  of  the  Presidents  program  to  help 
reduce  current  pressures  on  the  money  mar- 
tei  and  on  Interest  rates,  he  directed  Treas- 
ury- Secretary  Fowler  to  review  all  potential 
Federal  security  sales.  Secretary  Fowler  did 
50  promptly,  and  on  September  10  announced 
a  program  for  keeping  Federal  pressures  on 
the  money  market  at  a  minimum.  The  main 
points  In  the  Secretary's  program  Include: 

Cancelling  the  sale  of  FNMA  participation 
certlflcates  tentatively  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember, with  no  further  FNMA  participation 
sale  in  the  market  for  the  rest  Of  1966  unless 
market  conditions  improve; 

Discontinuing  Export-Import  Bank  sales 
of  additional  participation  certlflcates  In  the 
market  for  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year; 
and 

Uniltlng  market  sales  of  Federal  agency 
.securities  in  the  aggregate  to  an  amount 
required  to  replace  maturing  Issues,  while 
raising  new  money  only  to  the  extent  gen- 
uinely needed  through  sales  of  agency  securi- 
ties to  Government   Investment  accounts. 

These  measures  clearly  indicate  the  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to  restrain  in- 
flationary pressures.  In  turn,  the  President 
hopes  that  the  financial  community  will  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  lower  Interest 
rates  and  Improve  the  ajlocatlon  of  existing 
supplies  of  credit 

The  antl-lnflatlon  program  laid  before  the 
Congress  on  September  8  was  the  latest  move 
In  a  careful  step-by-step  program  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  over  the  past  year  to 
combat  the  threat  of  Inflation  where  and 
when  It  has  appeared  The  Administration 
has  acted — successfully — to  avoid  Inflation- 
ary preasures  In  consumer  demand,  as  It  la 
now  acting  to  abate  pressures  In  the  capital 
goods  market  Actions  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  already  taken,  beginning  last 
January,  have  resulted  In  the  removal  of  $10 
billion  of  excess  purchasing  power  from  the 
economy.     This  was  achieved  by: 

Increasing  by  96  billion  payroll  taxes  for 
social  security  and  medicare. 
Restoring  CI  billion  In  excise  taxes. 
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Withholding  an  additional   tl 
Income  taxes. 

Speeding  up  by  $1  billion  corporate  tax 
pa3rments. 

Administrative  acceleration  of  tax  pay- 
ments by  91  billion. 

Moreover,  action  has  been  taken  to  re- 
dress the  sharp  Impact  of  monetary  restraint 
on  home  building.  With  the  signing  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Bill 
early  last  month,  there  was  a  large  potential 
Increase  In  the  availability  of  money  for 
home  mortgages.  In  time,  the  $1  billion 
special  assistance  program  and  the  expan- 
sion of  FNMA  secondary  market  purchase 
authority  by  $3.75  billion  could  finance  300,- 
000  new  homes. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  employed  by  this  Ad- 
ministration enabled  us  to  pursue  all  of  our 
national  economic  goals  simultaneously. 
One  goal  was  to  achieve  equilibrium  In  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  Although  we 
have  had  considerable  success  during  the 
past  five  and  one-half  years  In  this  pursuit, 
the  problem  stUl  exists.  Last  year,  our  pay- 
ments deficit  was  $13  blUlon  on  a  liquidity 
basis.  So  far  this  year.  It  is  running  at 
about  the  same  rate — despite  a  rapid  increase 
In  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  defense 
of  freedom  to  Asia  rvmnlng  about  $1  blUlon 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  We  have  a  pay- 
ment deficit  on  military  account  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion and  on  foreign  aid  account  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  total  of 
these  two  Items  together  Is  about  two  and 
one-half  times  our  overall  deficit.  We  In- 
tend to  correct  thU.  As  Secretary  Fowler 
said  last  week  In  his  address  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  In  the  nation's  capital  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund:  "We  want 
and  Intend  to  attain  balance.  We  do  not 
Intend  In  the  future  to  meet  the  world 
reserve  needs  by  an  American  deficit."  How 
we  solve  our  payments  deficit  will  depend 
"on  the  composite  result  of  our  own  efforts 
and  the  policies  of  other  countries,  particu- 
larly the  countries  In  persistent  surplus." 
But  solve  our  problem  we  will. 

The  practicing  of  economic  restraint  and 
the  acceptance  of  economic  responsibility 
rests  not  alone  with  the  Executive  and  Ad- 
ministrative branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Since  we  are  all  concerned,  since 
we  are  all  Involved  In  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  country  and  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  fellow  Americans. 
we  must  practice  restraint  and  assume  our 
Individual  share  of  national  economic  re- 
sponsibility. Our  Individual  and  collective 
efforts  now,  as  In  the  taimedlate  future. 
should  be  directed  to  eliminating  infiatlon- 
ary  presstirea  on  our  economy  that  are  im- 
posing unnecessary  hardships  on  millions 
of  Americans  and  threatening  the  security 
of  awe  economic  achievements  of  the  past 
six  years. 

The  financial  community,  of  which  you 
form  a  vital  pert,  has  an  extremely  Important 
role  to  play  In  accomplishing  this  objective. 
The  President  has  asked  that  you  seize  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  Improve  the  allocation  of  existing  sup- 
plies of  credit.  Banks  should  handle  money 
and  credit  equitably,  without  extracting  ex- 
cessive profits,  relying  less  on  high  interest 
rates  to  price  borrowers  out  of  the  market 
and  more  on  the  placing  of  appropriate  credit 
ceilings. 

American  business  should  base  demands 
for  credit  on  genuine  needs,  maintain  inven- 
tories based  on  current  requirements,  post- 
pone unnecessary  investment  projects,  es- 
tablish prlcee  based  on  real  coets,  and  limit 
proflts  to  tlioee  appropriate  for  a  steadily 
expanding  economy. 

The  course  of  action  that  President  John- 
son Mt  down  in  his  economic  message  to  the 
Congress,  which  I  have  reviewed  briefly  with 
you.  Is  designed  to  keep  the  American  econ- 


omy on  the  safe  course  of  stable  prosperity 
that  It  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  five  and  one- 
half  years.  It  Is  a  flexible  course,  not  a 
rigid  course.  Should  future  conditions  re- 
quire Its  implementation,  then  additional 
steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  the  pursuit  and 
attainment  of  our  goal.  That  goal,  as  I  have 
emphasized.  Is  to  maintain  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous, balanced  economy. 

The  maintenance  of  an  economy  that  grows 
in  good  balance  is  imperative  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  goals,  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  for  continuing  our  assistance  through- 
out the  world  to  developing  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  raise  their  living  standards  while 
they  eradicate  social  ills  that  breed  revolu- 
tion and  war. 

The  principal  .heme  of  our  endeavors — 
equally  of  Interest  to  business,  banking, 
labor,  government,  and  individual  citizens — 
must  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past — cooperation,  good  will,  and  mutual 
trust.  Working  together  we  can  solve  any 
problem,  settle  any  dispute,  resolve  any  dif- 
ference. This  wlU  not  be  difficult,  for  work- 
ing together,  utilizing  human  resources  and 
talents,  is  the  American  way  of  doing  things. 


SHIFT  FROM  COEXISTENCE  TO 
PEACEFUL  ENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson's  speech  of  last  Fri- 
day to  the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 
torial Writers  offers  opportunity,  as  he 
said,  to  "shift  from  the  narrow  concept 
of  coexistence  to  the  broader  vision  of 
peaceful  engagement." 

I  hope  officials  of  the  So'viet  Union  will 
read  the  statement  carefully  and  make 
it  available  to  their  citizens.  I  believe 
the  President  has  given  voice  to  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  most  Americans 
that  the  world's  superpowers  have  more 
in  common  than  in  disagreement. 

The  President's  remarks  of  last  Friday 
spelled  out  details  of  ways  in  which  these 
two  great  powers  can  move  toward  mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  mankind.  This 
speech  is  the  logical  next  step  to  his 
speech  i.t  Idaho  Falls,  where  he  said : 

Our  compelling  task  is  this:  to  search  for 
every  possible  area  of  agreement  that  might 
conceivably  enlarge,  no  matter  how  slightly 
or  how  slowly,  the  prospect  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  benefits  of  such  cooperation, 
the  whole  world  would  share  and  so,  I  think, 
would  both  nations. 

The  President's  thoughts  at  Idaho 
Falls,  elaborated  to  the  editorial  writers, 
are  an  extension  of  those  he  expressed 
in  December  of  1964,  when  he  called  on 
the  United  States  "to  build  new  bndges 
to  Eastern  Europe — bridges  of  ideas, 
education,  culture,  trade,  technical  co- 
operation and  mutual  understanding  for 
world  peace  and  prosperity." 

In  the  building  of  these  bridges,  East- 
West  agreements  have  been  sought  such 
as  the  consular  convention  now  before 
the  Senate,  a  bilateral  Aviation  Agree- 
ment, and  the  East-West  Trade  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1966.  No  one  expects  that 
when  these  proposals  are  finally  agreed 
to  there  will  "oe  changes  in  the  basic 
nature  of  Eastern  Europe's  political  sys- 
tem or  that  longstanding  animosities 
between  East  and  West  will  be  elimi- 
nated. What  I  believe  the  President 
expects  is  that  a  broadening  of  cultural 
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and  educational  exchanges  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  trade  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  EaAt-West  poUtlcaJ  relaUon- 
shlpe. 

In  a  world  *here  the  United  States 
and  li\e  Soviet  Union  are  uncomfortably 
bound  together  by  the  mutual  cap«icity 
to  destroy  each  other,  it  is  Important 
to  our  survival  that  our  mutual  slake 
m  military  stability  and  responsible  be- 
havior be  protected  and  str^'ngthened. 
The  Ues  of  trade  and  cultural  exchange 
are  some  of  the  few  channels  avaUablc 
to  OS  to  shape  mutually  advantageous 
relations  To  put  it  another  way.  the 
Interdepende-nce  of  the  Soviet  Unior  and 
the  Urated  States  inspired  by  the  fear 
of  mutual  annihilation  must  gradually 
be  replaced  by  economic  and  cultural 
Interdependence.  Expanded  trade  with 
Elaatern  Europe  and  educational  ajrid 
cultural  exchange  axreements  s<^Tve  to 
stimulate  the  contact  of  peoples  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas;  and  this  shoulc  not 
be  feared,  but  welcomed 

Mr  Preslder;t.  I  think  we  are  aware 
of  the  obstacles  that  exist  both  within 
Congress  a:id  throughout  the  country  to 
a  broadening  of  our  commercial  and  cul- 
tural contacts  with  Eastern  Europe  I 
am  not  entirely  sure  what  critics  fear 
from  increased  contact  with  the  East. 
In  time,  the  intimate  contact  of  peoples 
and  Ideas  brought-on  by  an  expansion  of 
trade  and  cultural  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  will  alter  the  attitudes  and  out- 
look of  the  participants  themselves  Do 
we  really  have  reason  to  fear  the  changes 
in  attitude  that  an  Improvement  o.'  our 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe  will  bring? 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  more  con- 
fidence In  our  own  political  and  economic 
system  and  our  intelligence 

I  realize  all  too  well  that  the  turmoil 
of  Vietnam  Impedes  the  building  uf  the 
bridges  to  the  East  that  President  John- 
son seeks  Nevertheless.  I  share  his  hope 
and  commend  his  determination  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  pursue  every  chance 
of  communication  and  contact  with  the 
East  in  spite  of  Vietnam 

One  area  where  some  of  the  barriers 
to  East- West  understanding  could  be  re- 
moved Is  the  still  contentious  Issue  of  the 
settlement  of  Russia's  World  War  11 
lend-lease  debts  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  during  the  settlement 
negotiations  In  1951-52  offered  to  reduce 
the  lend-lease  debt  to  WOO  ndlUon.  while 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  raised  Its  Initial  counter- 
offer to  $300  million  [Respite  a  brief 
resumption  of  these  negotiations  in  1960, 
the  Lssue  remains  totally  deadlocked 

Surely  there  most  be  .some  way  of 
breaking  this  impasse  if  we  apply  the 
determined  spirit  to  .search  for  every  poe- 
sibie  area  of  ai;reement  with  the  S<jvlet 
Union  called  for  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  Idaho  Falls  speech  and  his  speech 
to  the  editorial  writers.  Moreover,  we 
have  recently  received  yet  another  indi- 
cation that  the  Soviet  Union  is  remark- 
ably flexible  and  pragmatic  In  Its  ap- 
proach to  ommercial  and  financial  deal- 
ings with  the  West 

According  to  the  prew,  several  months 
ago  the  Russian  Oovemment  and  the 
Italian   Plat   Automobile   Co.   signed   an 


a«reement  whereby  Fiat  *ili  participate 
in  the  building  of  an  automobile  factory 
m  the  Soviet  Ukraine  By  this  arrangc- 
ment.  Italy  s  share.  In  the  f  srm  of  credits 
to  Moscow,  represents  some  $J22  million 
of  the  almost  $800  million  total  cost  of 
the  facilities.  For  their  part,  the  Soviets 
will  provide  another  $300  million  pri- 
marily in  plant  and  labor  costs,  while 
Britain  and  France  and  probab'.y  the 
United  SUtes  will  extend  credit  for  ma- 
chinery Ux>ls.  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment I  might  also  note  that  late  last 
month  a  Soviet  Minister  of  Trade,  In  de- 
scribing? a  Soviet  5-year  plan  calling  for 
the  production  of  some  800.000  automo- 
biles by  1970.  spoke  of  the  •broad  oppor- 
tunities for  the  expansion  "  of  cr>mmercial 
contacts  with  the  West  The  I-^at  ar- 
rangement will  c'early  play  an  Important 
role  in  Hils  expansion  of  East-West  com- 
mercial contacts. 

Press  reports  as  recently  as  October  8 
describe  an  approach  made  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Co  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  production 
facilities  in  Russia.  Apparently  those 
approaches  were  rebufTed 

But  the  French  are  Interested  and  are 
negotiating  for  the  construction  of  a 
Renault  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
if  we  are  not 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  undue 
significance  to  economic  and  technical 
jomt  ventures  of  East  and  West  of  this 
kmd.  these  automobile  projects  do, 
nevertheless,  provide  one  more  indica- 
tion that  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  practical  economic  cooperation 
are  gradually  eroding  the  barriers  of 
ideological  diftercnces  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  U.S.  business  firms  may  partici- 
pate in  the  Fiat  contract  by  iirovldlng 
modern  machinery  such  as  heavy  forges 
and  presses  I  can  only  hope  that  these 
business  arrangements  will  not  be  un- 
dermined by  the  kind  of  mischievous  do- 
mestic pressure  that  destroyed  plans  of 
Firestone  International  to  construct  two 
synthetic  rubber  plants  in  Rumania. 

However  Important  this  automobile 
agreement  may  be  to  the  future  of  the 
Soviet  Utilons  consumer  industries  or 
the  development  of  larger  European 
markets— markets  embracing,  as  they 
should,  the  Soviet  Union— It  will  also 
bring,  I  feel,  some  political  and  psycho- 
logical benefits  These  are  the  benefits 
of  a  developing  habit  of  East-West  co- 
operation In  commercial  enterprises. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Fiat  example 
uf  East- West  cooperation  holds  out  the 
promise  of  similar  cooperation  In  other 
areas.  If  the  Soviet  Union  can  merge  its 
resources  with  those  of  the  West  in  the 
development  of  Joint  projects  in  the  So- 
•Aet  Union  Itself,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  combine  their  resources  and 
technological  skills  In  joint  efforts  In 
other  areas  of  the  world  The  model  of 
East- West  Joint  development  of  an  auto- 
mobile plant  In  the  Soviet  Union  could 
be  applied  to  the  joint  development  of  a 
fertilizer  plant  in  India  or  the  United 
Arab  Republic  There  Ls  no  better  way 
to  foster  the  habits  of  cooperation  than 
•o  participate  in  coiperative  enter- 
prises— be  it  an  automobile  plant  in  Rus- 
sia or  a  fertilizer  plant  In  India     Such 


limited  cooperative  ventures,  I  believe, 
vMll  also  engender  a  sense  that  coopera- 
tion is  p>ossible  in  other  areas,  be  they 
military  or  political. 

With  this  model  of  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect with  the  Soviet  Union  in  mmd,  it 
seems  to  me  tliat  a  similar  cooperative 
enterprise  with  the  Russians  could  be  a 
wav  to  break  the  deadlock  over  the  S(?t- 
tlement  of  the  Soviet  Union's  World  War 
n  lend-lease  debts  to  the  United  States. 
One  proposal  which  might  prove  mu- 
tually acceptable  would  be  a  compromise 
settlement  wheieby  the  United  States 
would  accept  the  Soviet  cash  offer  of 
$300  million  and  then  commit  the 
amount  in  dispute — some  $500  million— 
to  a  joint  Soviet-United  States  develop- 
ment fund  for  use  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion or  In  third  countries.  As  for  the 
question  of  what  direct  return  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  receive  from  committing 
to  a  joint  development  fund  money 
which,  after  all,  Is  owed  to  us.  the  under- 
standing would  be  that  a  part  of  the  set- 
tlement would  be  placed  in  a  ruble  ac- 
count placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  d;awn  down  by  American 
scholars  and  other  Government  grant- 
ees, and  ijerhaps  for  American  firms  to 
cover  land  and  local  construction  costs  of 
plants  built  In  the  Soviet  Union 

I  realize  that  this  proposal  is  vulner- 
able to  the  charge  that  the  money  for 
this  fund  Is.  in  actuality,  eiili:ely  US. 
funds,  since  the  Russians  owe  us  the 
amount  they  would  be  asked  to  contrib- 
ute. But  the  same  charge  could  have 
been  raised  against  past  debt  and  sur- 
plus property  settlements  from  which 
settlement  funds  have  been  used  to  cre- 
ate educational  exchange  and  cultural 
programs  Moreover,  we  must  look  at 
the  reality  of  the  matter:  neRotiations 
to  resolve  the  amount  In  dispute  have 
been  stalled  for  6  years,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  of  narrowing  the  gap  between 
the  Soviet  offer  and  the  U  S  demands. 

At  the  moment,  we  have  neither  the 
S300  million  In  hard  currency  that  a 
settlement  along  the  lines  I  have  sug- 
cresled  would  bring  nor  the  use  of  the 
amount  In  dispute  for  any  purpose.  I 
.sugcest  that  there  are  moments  in  a 
nation's  life  when  a  "half  a  loaf"  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  That  Is  particulaily 
true  in  this  case  where  the  benefits  of 
such  a  settlement  may  go  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  credit-debit  ledgers. 

Such  a  Joint  development  fund  would 
be  a  practical  way  to  build  economic 
bridges  of  cooperation  between  East  and 
West.  The  Fiat  arrangement  has  dem- 
onstrated the  possibilities  of  joint  ven- 
tures, to  build  on  this  model  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  East-West  developmciu 
fund  would.  I  believe,  make  a  significant 
advance  toward  a  genuine  intemationa! 
community.  Both  In  symbol  sind  sub- 
stance the  process  of  commercial  coop- 
eration will  breed  new  expectations  ar.d 
attitudes  in  our  relationship  with  Eastern 
Europe.  And  men  and  nations  can  oi..v 
be  the  better  for  it 

I  ur£;e  the  administration,  therefore,  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  negotiations 
for  the  establishment  of  an  East-Wtst 
development  fund  for  use  in  American- 
Soviet  joint  commercial  ventures  and  as 


a  source  of  support  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled  "Background 
on  Lend -Lease  Indebtedness";  an  article 
entitled  "France  Seeks  Top  Position  in 
Trade  With  East  Europe,"  written  by 
Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  8,  1966; 
and  an  article  entitled  "Ford  Disdains 
Reds'  Car  Deal."  written  by  Robert  W. 
Inin.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  8.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Backcrocnd  on  Lend-lease  Indebtedness 
■me  United  States  has  been  unable  to  reach 
a  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Government  for 
lend-lease  assistance  whicti  was  delivered  be- 
fore V-J  Day.  (The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  pay  for  lend-lease  delivered  after  V-J 
Day). 

The  United  Slates  furnished  approximately 
HO  8  billion  worth  of  lend-lease  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  up  to  V-J  Day.  In  seek- 
ing a  settlement  of  this  lend-lease  account  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  b.islc  principles  and  poli- 
cies which  governed  lend-lease  settlements 
with  other  governments.  Tlie  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  been  asiied  to  pay  the  reason- 
able value  of  clvUlan-type  lend-lease  articles 
oa  hand  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  V-J  Day 
which  would  be  useful  in  peacetime.  Since 
the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  provide  an  Inventory 
or  such  articles,  the  United  States  prepared 
one  which  showed  the  value  as  »2.6  billion. 
An  additional  problem  relates  to  the  dls- 
poslUon  to  be  made  of  84  lend-lease  mer- 
chant ships  and  49  miscellaneous  army  and 
navy  watercraft  still  In  Soviet  custody,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  Included  in  the  $2.6 
billion  figure. 

During  the  Initial  negotiations  the  United 
jt.iie.s  in  1948  requested  the  U.B.S.R.  to  pay 
»I  3  billion  as  the  first  step  In  the  negotiat- 
ing process.  The  Soviet  Government  had  of- 
fered to  pay  $170  million.  During  subse- 
quent negotiations  In  1951-52.  the  U.S.  fig- 
ure was  reduced  to  *8()0  million.  In  the  in- 
terest of  obtaining  a  prompt  settlement,  the 
Cnlted  States  Indicated  Its  readiness  to  re- 
duce tills  sum  further  provided  the  Soviet 
Government  Increased  Its  offer,  which  at  the 
time  was  $240  million,  to  a  sum  more  nearly 
reflecting  the  value  of  the  articles  in  the 
peacetime  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
n.SSR.  increased  Its  olfer  to  MOO  million. 
The  United  Stat<>8  did  not  consider  this  sum 
adequate  and  rejected  the  offer  in  1952.  The 
foregoing  sunis  do  not  include  settlement  for 
My  ships  since  these  were  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  separate  p.art  of  the  overall  negotiations. 
No  further  settlement  offer  has  been  received 
.'rom  the  U.SS.R. 

.^t  the  request  of  the  United  States,  nego- 
tiations were  resumed  on  January  11,  1960. 
The  United  States  proceeded  on  the  under- 
sundlng  that  the  negotiations  were  to  deal 
si^lely  with  a  lend-lease  settlement.  When 
the  discussions  began,  however,  the  Soviet 
Ciovernment  insisted  that  a  lend-lease  set- 
tlement could  not  be  considered  as  a  separate 
and  Independent  problem. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no 
ap'eement  on  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
negotiations  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
common  ground  for  continuing  the  discus- 
sions at  that  time.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  on  January  27.  1960.  The  United 
States  Informed  the  Soviet  Government  that 
It  Is  prepared  to  re.sume  negotiations  for  an 
'ver-all  lend-lejise  settlement  at  any  time 
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the  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  negotiate 
on  this  as  a  separate  and  independent  issue. 
Source:  Department  of  State  Press  Release 
of  October  1962  and  collecting  agency  (Treas- 
ury Depwirtment)   reports  to  OBE. 


The  United  States  gives  even  less  atten- 
tion to  Eastern  Europe.  Exports  and  Imports 
last  year  were  about  $275  million,  or  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  all  American  trade. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Oct.  8, 

1966] 

Would   Suppi.ant   Germany:    France   Seeks 

Top  Position  in  Trade  WriH  East  Eveope 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 
Paris,  October  7. — France  is  making  a  bold 
bid  to  supplant  Germany  as  the  West's  chief 
trading   partner   in   Eastern   Europe,   it   was 
learned  today. 

Authorities  here  are  privately  forecasting 
that  they  will  take  over  the  top  position 
within  a  year.  Trade  figures  give  some  sup- 
port to  their  optimism,  showing  a  striking 
increase  in  French  exchanges  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  tlhs  year.  But  Germany, 
however,  still  holds  a  sizable  lead. 

The  Paris  prediction  was  made  on  the  eve 
of  a  fresh  round  of  talks  with  a  high-pow- 
ered Russian  trade  delegation.  A  Moscow 
team  that  Included  six  vice  ministers  is  due 
here  tomorrow. 

The  French  objective  appears  to  be  both 
commercial  and  political.  Officials  here  are 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
European  allies  are  planning  a  big  expansion 
in  consumer  goods.  Paris  wants  to  be  in  the 
ground  floor. 

At  the  same  time,  France  hopes  that  trade 
pre-eminence  will  strengthen  her  claim  to 
be  regarded  aa  the  first  Western  political 
voice  that  the  East  will  heed. 

Although  exchanges  with  the  East  are  ris- 
ing rapidly,  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
fallen  far  behind  schedule.  A  major  goal  of 
the  delegation  coming  here  Is  to  straighten 
this  out. 

Under  the  five-year  agreement  signed  In 
1964,  Prance  was  to  sell  Russia  $160  million 
annually.  In  fact,  last  year's  exports  were 
only  $72  million  and  are  $32  million  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

This  lag  Is  blamed  on  Russia's  need  to  buy 
large  amounts  of  wheat  in  the  West  and  on 
the  Soviet  Union's  rigidity  in  dealing  with 
Western  markets. 

French  offlclals  think  that  better  harvests 
In  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  will  take  care 
of  the  first  problem.  They  hope  to  solve 
the  second  by  setting  up  special  Import-ex- 
port firms  to  deal  with  Communist  nations. 
Tlie  most  Important  talks  here  are  ex- 
pected to  be  those  between  Michel  Debre, 
the  finance  minister  and  N.  N.  Mlrotvortsev. 
vice  minister  ot  the  Gosplan  or  planning 
organization. 

The  French  hope  that  these  discussions 
will  lay  the  base  for  a  big  Increase  In  sales  of 
everything  from  wine  to  automobile  plants. 
The  Russians  have  been  negotiating  with  the 
nationalized  Renault  Co.  to  build  a  complex 
turning  out  500,000  cars  a  year.  Paris  was 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  first  such  deal 
was  signed  with  Plat  of  Italy  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  aware  of  the  French  chagrin. 

Can  Prance  dislodge  Germany  from  her 
leading  trade  role?  Last  year,  the  Germans 
exchanged  $1.2  billion  worth  with  Eastern 
Eiirope,  more  than  twice  the  $570  million  of 
Prance. 

But  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
French  trade  with  the  East  has  risen  to  a 
yearly  rate  of  nearly  $750  million,  a  remark- 
able gain  of  30  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  German  trade  eastward  has  been  un- 
changed, partly  through  government  F>ollcy. 
If  Bonn  continues  to  hold  a  lid  on  her  ex- 
changes, she  could  Indeed  be  overtaken  by 
Prance. 

Impressive  as  the  French  drive  appears, 
trade  with  the  East  Is  still  a  relatively  mar- 
ginal affair.  For  both  France  and  Germany, 
It  runs  only  a  bit  above  3  per  cent  of  all 
exports  and  Imports. 


[EYom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,  Oct.  8, 

1966] 

Ford    Disdains   Reds'    Car   Deal 

(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 

Detroit,    October    7. — The    Soviet    Union, 

still  trying  to  build  a  modern  auto  industry, 

has  again  approached  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for 

help,  just  as  it  did  a  generation  ago. 

But  as  it  now  stands  Ford  isn't  Interested 

in  the  new  proposal  outlined  by  the  Russians. 

The  last   time  Ford  helped  the  Russians 

set  up  some  automobile  plants  it  lost  $500,000 

in  the  process. 

The  latest  proposal  was  made  to  Ford  Presi- 
dent Arjay  Miller  when  he  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  last  August.  It  is  part  of  another 
Soviet  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  world  in  production  of  pas- 
senger cars. 

Itie  Russians  now  produce  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  200,000  cars  a  year,  about  what 
tlie  American  auto  Industry  can  produce  In 
one  good  week.  A  new  five-year  plan  calls 
for  quadrupling  output  by  1970. 

To  trj'  to  accomplish  this,  the  Russians 
already  have  enlisted  the  help  of  Flat  of 
Italy  and  Renault  of  Prance. 

For  $320  million,  the  Italians  will  construct 
an  auto  plant  on  the  Volga  River.  The  first 
car  will  not  roll  off  the  assembly  line  until 
1969  and  the  plant  Isn't  expected  to  reach 
maximum  production  of  600,000  cars  an- 
nually before  1972. 

Renault  has  a  contract  to  expand  the 
Moskvich  plant  in  Moscow,  which  is  now- 
capable  of  producing  only  82.000  cars  a  year. 

Ford's  role,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Rus- 
sians' could  be  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

It  was  underst'30d  Miller  was  sounded  out 
on  the  possibility  of  Ford  providing  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  technical  assistance  and  man- 
agement know-how  to  set  up  a  modem  auto 
Industry. 

But  company  officials  apparently  don't  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  worth-while  endeavor 
on  those  terms. 

Ford  might  be  Interested  if  it  could  get 
into  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  free  market  basis 
and  sell  Its  cars  to  the  Russians  in  the  same 
way  that  it  sells  automobiles  m  France  and 
Germany. 

But  tliere  is  no  basis  now  for  believing  the 
Russians  would  agree  to  this  and  so  Ford 
is  cool  to  the  whole  idea. 


WASHINGTON   POWER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
28,  1966.  Mr.  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Cowles  Publica- 
tions. Washington.  D.C,  spoke  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
The  subject  of  his  speech  was  "Washing- 
ton Power — Your  Responsibility." 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  one 
of  the  most  able  newspapermen  in  our 
country.  He  is  a  courageous  and  objec- 
tive writer  who  recognizes  that  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  means  that  journalists  have  a  cor- 
responding trust  of  maintaining  a  free 
mind.  One  of  the  requirements  of  a  free 
mind  is  possessing  the  ability  to  follow 
where  the  facts  lead.  Another  require- 
ment is  possessing  the  ability  to  change 
one's  mind  when  one  discovers  new  facts 
that  call  for  a  modification  of  previously 
held  views.  Too  many  journalists  do  not 
possess  these  qualities,  but  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff does. 
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The  speech  that  he  delivered  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  is  a  penetrating  analy- 
sis of  many  of  the  policies  of  the  Secre- 
Ur>-  of  DefeiLse  and  hl5  a*s<jCiat<'S  In  the 
Pentai<on  Building  which  have  resulted 
In  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon 
Building  to  manage  news  involving  mili- 
tary affairs.  Mr  MoUenhoff  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  hi3  fearless  journalism  and 
his  critical  disclosures  of  policies  of  the 
OfBce  of  Secretary  of  Defense  which  he 
discussed  In  the  speech  he  delivered  at 
Iowa  Wesleysui  College. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr 
MoUenhofT's  speech  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  th.s  point 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

W*3HtN0rON      POWCK— YotTI      BESPONStBILnT 

I  By  ClATt  R  MoUenhoff  1 
The  war  in  Viet  Nam  must  be  >  facU:«r  In 
your  thinking  and  your  planning  It  Is 
inevitable  Uial  It  will  be  a  major  concern 
for  you,  for  it  can  repreaent  real  and  Imme- 
diate problems  for  your  career  and  your  fu- 
ture But  wrule  It  IS  of  vital  importance,  we 
must  not  forget  about  other  related  problems 
that  ire  aJs-i  vitai  to  the  whole  future  of  our 
form  of  government 

All  of  us  are  caught  up  wlUJ  the  Immedi- 
ate. pre«aiag  problems  '>f  finding  a  Job  mak- 
ing a  living  and  in  one  way  >r  anoUier  trying 
to  make  some  worthwhile  cuninbuUons  to 
our  comm'viiu -y  and  oar  nation  It  Is  aa«7 
for  any  of  u3  t'j  become  so  Involved  with  the 
present  and  with  our  own  job  or  family  to 
fall  to  take  sufficient  notice  of  bigger  things 
that  are  of  equally  great  Importance  to  Uie 
long-time  interest  of  ourselves  or  our  fam- 
ilies 

While  the  Viet  Nam  war  has  brought  many 
problems  Uj  us  as  individuals  ajid  as  a  nation. 
It  la  possible  tnat  it  w;;i  prove  to  b*  a  blessing 
in  dlsg'.itse  r.?latlve  to  the  long  ran^e  interest 
of  the  American  Democracy  To  our  affluent 
and  seU-cf>nfldent  society  the  Viet  Nam  war 
may  be  the  stiock  needed  u.>  maki-  us  fact 
our  reaponaibllitlea  in  the  democratic  society 
A  fat  and  contented  society  has  he<»n  forced 
to  take  stock  of  Itself  and  lu  st,ren?th8  and 
weaknesses  In  the  face  of  a  real  ws.r  Sud- 
denly we  have  found  more  than  250  000  men 
in  war  In  Viet  Nam  Suddenly,  we  have  faced 
the  dally  casualty  list  of  young  Amerli"an»- - 
Some  very  young  and  some  with  wl.ea  and 
children  Suddenly,  the  draft  has  become 
more  than  a  slight  posalblllty  for  yc  ung  men 
graduating  from  high  school  anc  college 
Suddenly  service  In  the  Reserves  oi  the  Na- 
tional G'lard  has  tjecome  more  than  a  two- 
week  cruise  or  a  two-week  camp  In  he  sum- 
mer The  war  games  are  over  and  the  grim 
p<;«slblllty  of  personal  tragic  Involvement  Is 
ahead  for  every  family  In  which  'here  are 
young  men  and  boys 

The  Viet  Nam  war  has  shocked  us      It  has 
made  \ia  reflect  soberly  about  problems  that 
have    received    too    litUe   attention.      It   has 
made  us  take  stock  of  many  things 
Viet  Nam  made  u»— 

1  take  stock  of  our  com^iitmenta  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  under  a  wide  range  of 
treaties  and  sectional   agreements: 

3  take  stock  of  the  attitudes  of  allies 
and  the  neutralist  nations  that  have  been 
receiving  more  than  $100  billion  In  foreign 
aid  over  a  period  of  nearly  20  years. 

S  Uke  stock  of  how  well  prepared  we 
are  in  terms  of  equipment  and  men.  and 
In  terms  it  the  top  management  at  the 
Pentagon,  and 

4  take  stock  of  what  the  cold  war.  UO 
years  of  Pentagon  reorganizations  and  a 
doeen  years  of  MO  billion -a-year  defense 
budgeu  have  done  to  the  system  of  checks 
and  txa'ancea  In  our  government  and  the 
whole  nature  of  our  society. 


Even  as  you  are  thinking  aUjul  the  per- 
•onai  problems  or  family  problems  that 
arise  In  connection  with  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
you  should  also  think  about  some  of  these 
greater  problems  of  Pentagon  power  and 
the  future  of  our  government.  These  are 
problems  that  will  be  with  us  long  after  the 
Viet  Nam  «ar  Is  ended  They  are  problems 
that  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
Cold  war  or  a  hot  war  and  the  need  for 
financing  and  organizing  a  huge  military 
machine  for  our  protection  against  Inter- 
national Communlmm  or  any  other  foreign 
enemy. 

There  are  questions  of  preparedness  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  that  have  given 
real  cause  for  concern  over  the  management 
of  the  Pentagon  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S    McNamara 

1  McNamara  opposed  ntidear  power  for 
the  aircraft  carrier,  the  John  F  Kennedy. 
and  by  using  conventional  power,  buUt  what 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  con- 
tends win  be  an  obeolete  ship  within  a  few 
years, 

2  McNamara  opposed  putUng  nuclear 
power  in  two  rocket  launching  frigates,  has 
indicated  a  general  opposition  to  a  nuclear- 
powered  surface  fleet  He  la  seeking  to  build 
destroyers  With  conventional  power,  over 
the  objection*  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on   Atomic  Energy 

3.  McNamara  overruled  the  top  level 
Pentagon  Source  Selection  Boards  recom- 
mendation to  buy  the  Boeing  version  of  the 
TPX.  and  Instead  bought  the  General  Dy- 
namics plane  which  had  been  rated  second 
In  performance  and  higher  priced  by  a  mini- 
mum of  MOO  mllUon 

4  McNamara  disregarded  the  Army  rac- 
ommendauons  and  cut  the  purchases  of 
helicopters  in  19M  and  again  in  liKW,  even 
after  the  value  of  helicopters  In  Viet  Nam 
had  become  apparent  and  the  ne«d  preosing 

5  McNamara  decided  to  phase  out  the 
B  58  supersonic  bombers  without  consulting 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  against  the 
Judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Servlcee  Committees  and 
the  recommendations  of  General  John  Mc- 
Connell    the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 

6  McNamara  has  refused  to  move  forward 
with  the  Nike  X  antlballUUc  missile  missile 
program  despite  recommendalloiis  from  the 
Senate  amd  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees and  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

7.  McNamara  insisted,  in  July.  1965,  that 
he  had  16  Army  dlvtalona  In  100  percent  com- 
bat ready  status  and  needing  no  equipment 
In  fact,  one  division  wa«  only  60  percent  com- 
bat ready,  sonie  were  only  78  to  80  percent 
combat  ready,  and  there  were  significant 
shortage*  of  a  wide  range  of  items  including 
guns,  radloe  and  clothing 

8  McNamara  defended  the  Army  dlapoeal 
of  usable  trucks  and  construction  equlpm«nt 
after  July,  1966,  despite  the  fact  that  such 
equipment  was  badly  needed  in  Viet  Nam  by 
the  Navy.  Army  and  Marines, 

The  reports  of  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees 'Mi  theee  and  other  major  problems 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  policies  of  DefeuAe  Secretary 
Robert  S  McNamara- -a  man  whose  public 
image  had  t>een  built  to  gigantic  proportions 
through  a  huge  propaganda  campaign  by  the 
Pentagon  press  office. 

Even  though  the  controversies  thai  swlr! 
around  McNamara  are  important,  there  are 
even  more  important  issues  that  have  de- 
veloped m  oonnectton  with  the  powers  of  the 
Defense  Secretary's  Job  that  will  be  with  us 
after  he  is  gone. 

tf  "power  tends  to  corrupt."  we  should  be 
filled  with  the  greate-^t  apprehension  about 
the  power  of  the  Pentagon  Never  In  the 
history  of  our  nation  has  so  mu<-h  power 
been  centralized  In  the  hands  of  so  few  men 
and  subject  to  so  few  etTectlve  checks. 


Periodically,  an  authoritarian  trend  oe- 
comee  apparent  in  the  comments  or  actiom 
of  a  highly-placed  civilian  official  or  mllirfiry 
oflloer  But  such  glimpses  of  the  danger  ire 
fleeting,  and  few  take  the  time  to  examine 
the  evidence  of  tne  total  power  potential 
accumulated  In  the  Office  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary 

Viewed  In  its  totality,  the  power  cen- 
tralized m  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary 
could  be  used  lo  impose  a  dictatorship  :)r. 
the  nation  There  axe  still  occasional  chal- 
lenges  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary,  bu: 
these  challenges  have  appeared  to  be  fume 
in  most  instances  Unless  there  are  m.jre 
effective  challenges  In  the  future,  ac- 
companied by  courageous  and  persl.stpnt 
dissent,  we  may  have  passed  the  crii:\i: 
point  and  have  already  lost  the  battle 
agilnst  authoritarian  government. 

Many  on  the  outside — not  directly  lnvnlve<l 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Pentagon  leader- 
ship— are  not  greatly  concerned  over  the 
power  centralization  that  ha*  developed 
At  worst  they  regard  it  as  a  benevolent 
dictatorship  that  Is  probably  necessary  to 
command  our  military  machine  in  day;  or 
space  age  warfare. 

A  different  picture  emerges  for  many  c: 
thoee  who  are  directly  involved  In  the  strug- 
gle with  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary  iind 
who  have  tried  to  dissent  Defense  (fa- 
tractors,  congreeamen,  or  high  ranking  n.i!i- 
tary  officers  have  been  faced  with  ar'l(,r.s 
they  consider  arbitrary,  arrogant  and  nitd- 
less 

Yet  certain  aspecU  of  the  Pentagon  power 
are  so  subtle  and  so  ubiquitous  that  Its  per- 
vasiveness Is  received  without  any  extended 
complaint  We  accept  it  as  the  Inevitable 
price  we  must  pay  for  protecting  our  fre«- 
dom  from  foreign  enemies  The  aver.ige 
citizen  gives  little  thought  to  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  little  reorganizations,  little  I'.d- 
Justmenta,  little  shifts  of  power  which  .  .e: 
a  period  of  years  have  removed  most  of  t^.f 
effective  checks  on  our  huge  military  watch- 
dog 

The  enormity  of  the  Pentagon  power  Is  not 
understood  and  the  danger  not  recognized 
for  ft  number  of  reasons.  Predominant  :s 
the  fact  the  dally  press  Is  reluctant  to  take 
on  the  Job  of  criticizing  those  who  control 
the  major  sourcee  of  news  at  the  Pentagon 
It  Is  easy  to  submit  to  Pentagon  news  mun- 
agement  pressures  where  the  bait  Is  an  oc- 
casional exclusive  8U.)ry  and  comfortnble 
easy  access  to  the  "Invitation  only  back- 
ground news  conferences"  with  top  Pent  ,?r>r. 
spokesmen  Only  a  few  of  the  PentaK<  n  re- 
porters will  fight  the  syRtem  and  risk  the 
cold  and  uncooperative  treatment  handed 
out  to  thoee  who  are  regarded  as  "un- 
friendly"' or  ■unsympathetic"  to  the  civilian 
power  structure 

If  the  dally  press  does  not  show  the  way 
magazine  writers.  columiUsts  and  television 
repc^rters  have  ditficulty  recognizing  that  a 
critical  problem  exists.  The  work  of  the 
courageous  few  Is  overwhelmed  and  Inun- 
dated by  the  mass  of  stories  flowing  from 
sycophant  JournaUsts  who  picture  the  key 
Pentagon  civilians  as  supermen. 

As  a  result  the  public  Is  not  confronted 
with  the  cold  facts  on  Pentagon  power,  but 
finds  them  burled  on  the  back  pages  while 
the  glories  of  the  heroic  civilian  bosses  sat- 
urate the  stories  on  page  one. 

The  punishment  of  critical  or  ""unfriendly" 
newsmen  hiu?  serve<l  aa  an  effective  weapon 
to  Intlmldnte  many  bright  and  normally  in- 
dependent newsmen  who  must  depend  upon 
access  to  high  Pentagon  contacts  for  their 
livelihood  Defense  Secretaries  have  Inflated 
F  B  I  investigations  of  reporters  for  alleged 
breaches  of  national  security  when  the 
stories  embarrassed  the  administration  but 
the  contentions  of  a  security  breach  »ere 
highly  questionable. 

We  assume  that  BUch  Pentagon-Inspired 
shadowing  of  reporters  Is  unusual,  but  there 
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are  other  equally  eSectlve  means  of  coercing 
newsmen  or  interfering  with  their  contacts. 
There  are  efforts  to  ridicule  the  tough  ques- 
uoner.  There  have  been  efforts  by  the  De- 
fense Secretary  to  undermine  the  reporter 
with  his  superiors  with  vague  and  unsub- 
stantiated charges  of  "•Irresponsibility." 

Directives  are  Issued  which  seriously  in- 
terfere, with  the  freedom  of  action  by  any 
independent  newsman  Such  an  order,  writ- 
ten in  October,  1962.  directed  that  all  civilian 
and  military  personnel  at  the  Pentagon  re- 
port before  the  end  of  each  working  day  on 
all  contacts  with  newsmen  and  the  subjects 
discussed.  That  order  Is  still  In  effect  four 
vears  later  despite  press  complaints  that  It 
was  an  obvious  effort  to  pin  down  sources 
of  unfavorable  news  stories  and  to  eliminate 
this  channel  of  dissent 

Effective  efforts  to  discipline  and  control 
many  m  the  Pentagon  press  corps  have  been 
used  in  other  areas  to  coerce  and  control 
possible  dissenters  In  the  Congress,  among 
the  highest  ranking  military  officers,  and  In 
the  ranks  nf  the  major  defense  contractors. 
Through  case  studies  It  can  be  demonstrated 
how  this  control  has  been  exercised  through 
subtle  as  well  as  brutal  methods. 

Pentagon  power  lias  terrorized  timid  men 
who  are  fearful  of  being  Identified  as  dissent- 
ers It  has  muffled  the  criticisms  of  brave 
men  with  position  or  family  responsibilities 
that  made  It  seem  unwise  to  risk  a  career 
setback,  loss  of  a  defense  contract,  loss  of  a 
Pentagon  research  grant,  or  loss  of  a  politi- 
cally Important  military  base.  Few  big  busi- 
ness executives,  military  officers,  members  of 
Confess,  or  Governors  are  willing  to  risk 
Uie  anger  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
most  Influential  assistants. 

Even  men  with  financial  Independence. 
courage  and  great  prestige  can  be  wary  and 
apprehensive  about  risking  a  fight  with  the 
coloesal  multl-mllllon-doUar  propaganda 
machine  that  Is  the  Pentagon  press  office. 
•You  can't  fight  city  hall,"  and  today  the 
realist  must  recognize  that  no  city  htdl,  no 
county  courthouse,  no  state  capltol  has  held 
one  tenth  of  the  coercive  power  now  lodged 
Li  the  Office  of  the  Secxetary  of  Defense 
through  the  power  tentacles,  that  reach  Into 
the  economics,  the  politics,  and  the  com- 
munications network  of  the  entire  nation. 

Observant  Individuals  will  see  the  manl- 
restatlons  of  fear  of  the  Pentagon  power  In 
many  places: 

A  major  defense  contractor  bent  to  that 
power  when  a  key  executive  called  a  United 
States  Senator  to  ask  that  there  be  no  invea- 
t;gaULin  of  a  decision  which  robbed  his  com- 
pany of  a  blUon-dollar  contract.  The  firm 
was  the  low  bidder,  the  product  was  evalu- 
ated as  "'superior,'"  so  there  seemed  every 
reason  for  the  corporation  executive  to  want 
•he  investigation  He  believed  his  firm  had 
been  wronged  by  a  political  decision,  but  he 
was  afraid  to  complain  because  he  believed 
that  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary  might  be 
vindictive  and  cut  the  firm  even  more  se- 
verely on  future  contract  negotiations. 

A  Republican  congressman  declined  to  re- 
state his  criticism  of  the  Defense  Secretary 
n  a  Democratic  admlnl.stratlon.  and  said  he 
'eared  retaliation  In  the  form  of  the  closing 
'  a  military  base  In  his  district.  He  did  not 
reel  that  he  could  afford  the  political  reper- 
nisslons  If  an  opp<jnent  hinted  that  a  friend- 
ly Democrat  could  have  saved  the  base  and 
ailght  obtain  more  defense  contracts  and 
T'ther  federal  funds. 

An  admiral  voiced  private  apprehension 
»bout  his  career  because  he  simply  answered 
questions  for  a  Senate  committee  that  re- 
pealed his  opposition  to  a  major  decision  by 
the  Office  of  the  Defense  Secretary.  His  feara 
'ere  re.illzed  and  his  Navy  career  waa  pre- 
s^aturely  ended. 

Tw  )  Senators  with  leading  roles  In  critical 
•'•  •est ipat Ions  of  a  decision  by  tlie  Defense 
SecreUiry  found  themselves  subject  to  a 
series  of  attacks  from  anonymous  Pentagon 


spokesmen  unjustly  charging  them  with  base 
political  motivations. 

A  Democratic  lawmaker  expressed  frustra- 
tion after  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary  de- 
clined to  make  pertinent  Information  avail- 
able to  his  subcommittee,  and  later  slapped 
a  "secret"  classification  on  a  congressional 
report  highly  critical  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment management. 

A  distinguished  military  affairs  writer 
found  himself  subject  to  private  smears  as 
"Irresponsible"  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Sec- 
retary after  publication  of  articles  critical  of 
military  equipment  shortages  developing  as 
a  result  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  general  awareness  of 
the  tremendous  military  might  embodied  in 
a  war  machine  that  Includes  more  than  2,- 
500,000  people,  ballistic  missiles,  a  nuclear 
submarine  fleet  armed  with  Polaris  missiles, 
and  a  Strategic  Air  Command  armed  with 
supersonic  planes  and  the  latest  In  nuclear 
weapons.  And  with  this  destructive  po'wer  lu 
mind,  some  political  leaders  Issue  periodic 
warnings  of  the  danger  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment falling  Into  the  hands  of  authori- 
tarian minded,  professional  military  men. 
Learned  articles  and  exciting  popular  nov- 
els such  as  "Seven  Days  In  May"  are  based  on 
the  theory  that  we  must  be  alert  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  military  coups  so  commonplace  in 
other  nations. 

Periodically,  we  are  assured  the  great  power 
of  the  Pentagon  will  not  be  misused  by  au- 
thorltarlan-mlnded,  professional  military 
men  because  our  civilian  jjolltlcal  appointees 
are  guarding  against  any  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  uniformed  military  hierarchy.  Year 
by  year,  the  civilian  power  of  the  Pentagon 
has  been  Increased  and  centralized  and 
nearly  always  on  the  theory  that  the  authorl- 
tarlan-mlnded  and  arrogant  military  brass  Is 
being  put  In  Its  place  by  the  democracy- 
minded  civilians. 

President  Eisenhower  left  office  warning  of 
the  danger  of  the  military  Industrial  com- 
plex In  our  society.  Because  he  did  not  spell 
out  the  details,  his  remarks  were  Interpreted 
widely  as  another  warning  of  danger  of  a 
military  or  economic  coup  conducted  by  a 
coalition  of  our  big  Industrial  leaders  and 
our  uniformed  military  hierarchy.  Some 
high-level  political  appointees  used  the  El- 
senhower comment  as  another  authority  to 
quote  Justifying  more  civilian  action  to  re- 
move power  from  the  military  men  so  It 
could  be  lodged  In  the  hands  of  civilian  po- 
litical appointees. 

While  the  warning  flnger  was  pointed  at 
top  ranking  military  officers,  the  political  ap- 
pointees pulled  together  the  power  over 
Pentagon  decisions  and  centralized  them  in 
the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary.  Pew  noted 
the  consolidation  of  power  even  though  the 
Congress  continued  to  grind  out  annual 
studies  on  the  "Economic  Impact  of  Federal 
Procurement"  that  spelled  out  the  facts  and 
figures  of  strength  lodged  In  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

Cold  facts.  In  studies  that  were  low  key  and 
dull,  demonstrated  that  Defense  spending. 
ranging  from  $40  billion  to  $60  billion  a  year, 
had  tremendous  political  as  well  as  economic 
Impact  on  the  biggest  Industries  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  most  respected  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  on  the  most  In- 
fluential political  leaders.  In  fact,  the  more 
carefully  the  details  of  the  Pentagon  budget 
are  studied,  the  more  apparent  It  becomes 
that  there  are  few  Institutions  In  our  so- 
ciety— Industrial,  educational  or  political — 
not  compelled  to  respect  the  power  of  the 
Pentagon  decision  makers. 

A  young  man  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  In  a  campaign  claiming  he 
could  do  more  for  Massachtisetts  because  of 
his  political  connections  in  Washington.  A 
large  number  of  other  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  United  State  Senate  and  House  tried 
to   convey   the   Impression    that   they,    too, 


could  be  more  successful  than  Republicans 
In  intervening  with  the  Pentagon. 

The  fear  of  possible  political  factors  en- 
tering Into  Defense  contract  decisions  Is 
heightened  when  one  examines  statistics 
showing  the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
military  contracts  are  awarded  tlirough  the 
"negotiation"  process.  This  eliminates  pro- 
tections afforded  in  standard  competitive 
bidding  and  leaves  the  contractor  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Pentagon  negotiator. 

In  the  period  from  1951  through  fiscal  1965. 
the  Pentagon  let  contracts  worth  more  than 
$357  billion.  Only  13.7  percent  of  those  con- 
tracts, covering  $49  billion,  were  awarded 
through  formally  advertised  bidding  procure- 
ment procedures.  The  remaining  $307  bil- 
lion— a  total  of  86.3  percent — was  handled 
through  negoti.ited  procurement. 

Defense  contracts  are  the  life  blood  of 
many  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  city, 
congressional  district  or  state  can  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  prosperity  of  the  large 
corporations,  their  subsidiaries  or  their  sub- 
contractors. In  the  case  of  the  large  air- 
plane manufacturers,  the  Defense  contracts 
often  make  up  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  t-atal  business  load. 

When  the  Boeing  Company,  headquartered 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  lost  the  TPX  war- 
plane  contract  and  had  the  Dyna-soar  pro- 
gram ended  It  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  wl^le  state  of  Washlnglxjn. 

The  Impact  of  military  procurement 
actions  was  dramatically  demonstreted  in  the 
state  of  Washington  where  military  buying 
totaled  $1,041,581,000  In  fiscal  1963,  increased 
slightly  to  $1,085,696,000  in  fiscal  1964  and 
then  plummeted  to  $545,607,000  in  fiscal 
1965. 

The  Boeing  Company  was  low  bidder  for 
the  multl-billlon-dollar  TPX  warplane,  but 
lost  out  to  the  Texas-based  Convalr  division 
of  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation. 

Significantly,  military  contracts  awarded  In 
Texas  climbed  steadily  from  $1,203,123,000  in 
fiSCAl  1963,  to  $1,294,431,000  In  fiscal  1964  and 
on  up  to  $1,446,769,000  in  fiscal  1965. 

Perhaps  Pentagon  attitudes  toward  Impor- 
tant political  figures  from  thoee  states  were 
not  factors  in  the  decline  of  Washington  and 
the  rise  of  Texas,  but  In  the  political  atmos- 
phere where  candidates  proudly  boast  that 
they  can  deliver  the  prosperity  of  big  con- 
tracts It  Is  dangerous  to  assume  it  is  all  idle 
boasting. 

Whether  rightly  or  "wrongly,  It  has  always 
been  assumed  that  the  political  power  of  two 
Georgia  legislators  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  unusual  amount  of  Pentagon  money 
that  seemed  to  flow  into  that  southern  state 
Large  defense  contractors  seemed  to  have  an 
affinity  for  the  state  repreeented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Only  California  and  Texas  had  more  active 
duty  military  personnel  than  the  93,980  sta- 
tioned in  Georgria  at  the  end  of  June,  1965. 
The  annual  payroll  and  allowances  from  this 
military  payroll  poured  $396,437,000  Into 
Georgia  that  year.  In  addition  there  were 
33,563  civilian  employees  of  the  Defense  De- 
pai-tment  in  Georgia  at  that  time  with  an 
estimated  annual  payroll  of  $223,527,000. 

But  the  military  bases  were  not  the  only 
Pentagon  gifts  to  the  home  state  of  the  two 
men  who  ran  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Commltteee.  The  net  value  of  mili- 
tary procurement  action  In  Georgia  was 
$423,290,000  in  fiscal  1963,  $520,169,000  In 
fiscal  1964  and  a  whopping  $662,332,000  In 
fiscal  1965. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Ccvrporation ,  "with  major 
plants  In  Georgia,  was  Number  One  in  mUl- 
taxy  prime  contract  awards  In  fiscal  1965  with 
$1.7  bUllon — approximately  7,1  percent  of  the 
total  defense  contracts  in  the  United  Sta.te«. 

The  Pentagon  decisions  were  a  life  and 
death  matter  to  Lockheed,  and  the  same  was 
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true  of  Oenar&l  Dynamics  OorporaUon  whlcto      was  emphasized  by  the  testimony  of  Defense         in   the   first  year  of  the  reign  of  Dsfenst 


1965,  It  was  revealed  that  the  Defense  Sec- 
.„.   -v  nT.-innrd  that  this  audit  acencv  should 


What  this  heavily  centralized  system  lacks 
in  the  way  of  checks  on  the  Pentagon  power. 


Do  we  have  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for   dissent,   criticism,   and   constant  checks 


and    ba!ancwi    In    our    government    and    the 
whole  nature  of  our  society 


been  centralized  In  the  handa  of  so  few  men 
aad  subject   to  so  few  effecUve   clieclu. 


We    aasume   tnat   sucn    ^'entago^-m^H""^ 

shadowing  of  reporters  Is  unusual,  but  tliert 


x^nes  or  attacks  from  anonymoiis  Pentagon      to   convey   tne   impression    that   they,    too,      death  matter  to  Lockheed,  and  the  same  wa« 
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trjo  ->f  Oenortil  Dynamics  Oorporatlon  which 
held  the  Number  Two  spot  In  military  prim* 
contraot  awards  as  a  result  of  the  hug«  TPX 
warpJane  decision  General  Dynamics  could 
boast  of  »l  I  billion  In  prime  miUlary  con- 
tri:"-s  in  fiscal  1965.  followed  by  McDonnell 
Alrcraf,  CX>rponiUon  with  »855  million.  0«n- 
eral  Electric  Company  with  •824  million. 
North  American  Aviation  Company  with  1745 
million  CnlUxl  Aircraft  Corporation  with 
%63i  million.  American  Telephone  tt  Tele- 
(jraph  Company  with  iSBT  milUon  and  the 
Boeing  Company  with  »683  million. 

Automotive  giants.  Ford  and  General 
Motors  Corpcrauona  also  had  a  share  of 
Pentagon  buslneas  worth  protecting.  Ford 
Motur  Company  and  Its  Phllco  afllllate 
ranJied  twelfth  with  mlUtary  prime  contract 
awards  totaling  •Sia  mlUlon  and  General 
Motors  had  prime  contract  awards  of  •254 
mUllon  in  flaoal  1965  The  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion was  far  down  the  Ust  with  »80  9  mlUlon 
In  nacal  19«5 

There  were  men  In  the  coniinunlc*Uons 
indvistry  who  found  It  dlstvirblng  that  two  of 
the  three  major  television  networlcs  had  fi- 
nancial tlea  to  major  defense  contractors. 
National  Broadcasting  Company  Is  owned  by 
Radio  Corixjration  of  America,  a  flxm  that 
was  only  24  places  down  from  the  top  among 
defense  contractors  In  fiscal  1965  with  •313- 
90o.(X)0  That  same  year,  the  American 
Broadcastuig  Company  announced  It  was 
merging  with  intemaUonal  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  a  arm  ranked  25th  among  defense 
contractors  with  $306,700,000  In  prime  mlU- 
tary  contracts 

It  was  obvious  that  a  clever  and  power 
conscious  poUUcal  administration  c«uld  use 
the  Pentagon  power  over  defense  spending 
as  a  mean*  of  disciplining  major  television 
networks  Such  an  arrangement  had  obvious 
drawbacks  in  a  nation  so  dependent  on  the 
networks  for  news  and  pubUc  service  pro- 
grams 

Several  of  the  government-created,  not- 
for-profit  corporations  ranked  amoni?  the  top 
100  defense  contractors  on  the  net  value  cA 
military  prime  contract  awards.  Aeroepeoe 
Oorpora.tlon  was  listed  48th  with  »T7,5O0.0OO. 
System  Development  Corporation.  60th  with 
•48.300.000  and  Mitre  CorporaUon,  70th  with 
•38.500.000. 

The  big  Pentagon  budget  has  become  a 
handv  place  for  the  nations  college*  and 
universities  to  Ond  the  answer  to  some  of 
tnelr  pressing  financial  problems,  and  no 
doubt  the  Defense  Department  granU  and 
contracts  provide  the  means  for  paying 
higher  salaries  and  buying  better  equipment. 
The  irrangement  raises  long-range  questions 
about  how  independent  a  Defense-subsidized 
academic  community  will  be  la  analyzing  or 
criucizlng  the  programs  or  the  policies  of  the 
men  who  control  the  flow  of  huge  subsldle*. 
to  higher  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  many  of  the  largest  unl- 
ver»ltlee  have  developed  a  big  stake  In  re- 
taining the  cooperutlve  relationship  with  the 
Pentagon  that  will  result  In  renewal  of  con- 
tracts In  fiscal  1J65.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity was  awarded  •48.500.000  In  nUUtary 
prime  contracts  and  Stanford  Research  In- 
sUtute    had    prime    contracts    totaling    •30.- 

700.000 

Msjsachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
rated  the  t*->p  poeiUon  among  recipients  of 
Pentagon  research  and  science  education 
funds  for  fiscal  1^64  with  a  total  of  •98.044.- 
000  Johns  Hopkins  w^as  second  with  •54.- 
989.000  from  Defense  f  >r  research  and  science 
education,  and  the  University  of  California 
was  in  third  place  with  •la  068.000 

Even  the  •5.852.000  that  Harvard  received 
from  the  Pentagon  in  fiscal  1964  was  sub- 
stantial although  the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of 
Health  and  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation 
were  government  agencies  making  greater 
contributions  to  the  total  of  »37. 093.000  In 
federal  funds  Harvard  received 

The  importance  of  the  Impact  of  Pentagon 
money  on  American  educaUonal  insUtuUons 


was  emphaslaed  by  the  testimony  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  on  March  8,  1966  He 
told  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  "the  Deportment  of  Defense  supports 
nearly  half  of  all  the  academic  research  In 
the  physical  sciences  and  engineering  now 
being  done  In  American  universities  and  col- 
leges ■  He  said  that  much  of  the  Pentagon 
money  has  been  concentrated  In  larger 
schools,  but  McNamara  re»ealed  plans  to 
broaden  the  bose  and  bring  most  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  into  the  Pentagon  orbit. 
Many  in  the  academic  community  may  be 
unaware  of  the  power  Pentagon  money  could 
wield  in  the  larger  educational  institutions, 
but  In  the  Defense  Department  Itself  power 
and  the  centralisation  of  that  power  In  the 
Office  of  Defense  Secretary  Is  well  understood. 
Military  and  civilian  payrolls  demonstrate 
the  Importance  of  military  bases  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  politics  of  the  various  states. 
Also,  there  are  few  political  leaders — from 
city  hall  to  Congress — who  do  not  under- 
stand the  p<xwer  potential  in  the  Pentagon 
purse  The  flgtu-es  for  June  30.  1966.  show 
there  were  1.041  J44  ncUve  duly  mlUUry  per- 
sonnel In  the  United  States  with  toUI  an- 
nual pay  and  allowances  of  •?  7  billion,  while 
the  Pentagon  also  had  control  over  940.763 
civilian  employees  with  a  total  annual  pay  of 
•6  7  billion.  Military  tMMes  are  a  vital  factor 
to  all  political  leaders  In  a  state  such  as  Cali- 
fornia with  213.859  acUve  duty  military  per- 
sonnel and  annual  pay  ajid  allowances  of 
•983.125.000  plus  138,777  civilian  Defense  De- 
partment employees  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  more  than  •I  billion. 

The  some  is  uue  of  Texas  with  165.099 
active  duty  military  personnel  drawing  an- 
nual pay  and  allowances  of  ^798  mUllon  plus 
60.061  civilian  Defense  Department  employees 
with  annual  pay  of  •398  million. 

Even  in  a  slate  such  as  Iowa,  with  only 
1.445  active  duty  military  personnel  and  630 
civilian  Intense  Department  employees,  po- 
litical awareness  of  the  Pentagon  power  over 
base  closings  is  a  neceaslty.  The  military 
payroll  of  %&  million  and  the  civilian  payroll 
of  •3.7  million  may  be  small  In  the  overall 
economic  pictiu-e  of  Iowa,  but  the  closing  of 
a  base  or  an  office  can  have  important  eco- 
nomic and  political  repercussions  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  closing 

More  Important  to  Iowa  would  be  any  tam- 
pering with  the  hog  market.  We  have  even 
seen  the  Pentagon  power  used  to  try  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  pork  in  February.  1966.  It 
was  done  by  the  simple  device  of  an  order 
cutting  pork  purchases  for  the  military 
services. 

In  past  years,  power  over  military  sjjendlng 
was  widely  scattered  through  the  Defense 
Department  as  well  as  the  military-aligned 
establishment  In  Congress.  Highest  ranking 
members  of  the  Senate  and  H'juse  Armed 
Ser\'lces  and  Appropriations  committees  were 
men  who  had  a  strong,  and  often  dominant. 
Influence  over  the  Defense  Department  deci- 
sions. They  were  men  whose  views  had  to  be 
considered  most  seriously  in  opening  or  clos- 
ing bases.  In  awarding  contracts,  and  In 
adopting  general  policy  on  weapons  systems. 
In  that  era  of  more  diffused  power,  the 
Secretaries  of  Army  Navy  and  .Air  Force  rep- 
resented an  Independent  force  with  consider- 
able authority  In  spending  Defense  funds 
That  scattered  power  structure  included 
many  career  military  officers  and  clvliian 
technical  experts  who  could  and  did  exert 
an  Important  influence  over  the  awarding  of 
cerUvln  tyi>es  of  Defense  contracts. 

K  gradual  whittling  away  of  the  role  of  the 
Service  Secretaries  occurred  over  more  than 
a  d<j«en  years,  but  the  great  change  came 
after  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  took  office 
in  January,  1961.  The  former  Ford  executive 
used  all  powers  granted  by  the  reorganiza- 
tions of  1947.  1949.  19SS  and  1958  to  pull 
more  control  Into  the  Office  of  the  Defense 
Secretary  and  away  from  the  three  Service 
Secretaries. 


In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  D^fecse 
Secretary  McNamara.  civilian  Service  Secre- 
taries bitterly  resented  what  they  considered 
an  unlawful  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Of- 
flee  of  Defense  Secretary.  If  It  was  not  Mc- 
Namara personally,  it  was  his  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  or  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  who  were  actively  by- 
passing the  Service  Secretaries  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  almost  all  of  the  lower  levels  of 
authority  Army  Secretary  Elvis  J.  Stahr  re- 
signed in  protest  stating  that  "more  and 
more,  the  decisions  once  made  by  the  Service 
Secretaries  and  military  chiefs,  as  individual, 
are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  hij 
staff." 

The  Army  Secretary  contended  an  unrea- 
sonable centralization  was  taking  place,  and 
said  he  did  not  believe  that  such  a  huge  or- 
ganization as  the  Pentagon  could,  or  should, 
be  run  by  a  few  people  at  the  top.  That  view 
was  similar  to  one  expressed  by  Represenu- 
tlve  Carl  Vinson,  the  veteran  Chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  few 
years  earlier  In  opposing  too  tight  a  central- 
ization in  the  hands  of  a.  few  men  who  he 
then  believed  could  not  possibly  have  the 
wisdom  for  all  of  the  Defense  decision  m.ik- 
Ing  that  would  go  with  the  cenlrallzauon 
Cbalrncian  Vinson  made  a  few  futile  at- 
tempts to  oppose  the  authority  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara.  and  then  reconciled 
himself  to  a  supporting  role  in  a  play  in 
which  he  no  longer  held  his  old  power.  He 
found  It  convenient  to  become  an  almos; 
fawning  booster  of  McNamara  as  the  "great- 
est Secretary  of  Defense  In  history." 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  Zuckert 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Conniiily 
had  some  of  the  same  early  concern  that 
Army  Secretary  Stahr  expressed  over  Mc- 
Namara's  power  play  Zuckert  had  a  legal 
study  made  of  his  authority,  and  finally  con- 
cluded the  various  reorganlzjitions  had,  in 
fact,  stripped  the  Service  Secretaries  of  the 
power  tt)  effectively  opfxise  the  Defense  .Sec- 
retary. If  they  could  not  reconcile  tlum- 
selves  to  minor  roles,  resignation  was  the 
only  practical  alternative  Eventually  Zuck- 
ert and  Connally  yielded  their  opposition  to 
the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary  and  accepted 
a  role  which  in  fact  made  them  subordinate 
to  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  in  many 
Important  areas 

At  the  same  time,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta* 
found  their  Jurisdiction  cut  sharply  by  the 
same  moves  that  had  undercut  the  Service 
Secretaries.  The  Defense  Secretary  expanded 
his  own  office,  established  common  service 
agencies  for  intelligence,  supply  and  audit 
and  the  Assistant  Defense  Secretaries  were 
permitted  to  wield  an  even  broader  author- 
ity In  the  various  services 

TVie  old  patterns  of  military  service  Rlll- 
ances  with  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives tended  to  deteriorate  and  be- 
come an  Ineffective  check  on  the  Office  .' 
Defense  Secretary  They  could  still  exch,ii.>:t 
Information,  but  It  was  often  pointless.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  could  no  lor.gfr 
deal  directly  with  the  power  of  their  fr'.er.d? 
In  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  of  the  .Krvci' 
Navy  or  Air  Fiirce  to  get  things  done  rr.r 
Defense  Secretary  and  his  various  Asslit.ii:; 
Secretaries  had  become  the  final  authority 
In  matters  that  had  been  handled  on  a  lower 
level 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  created  In  the  fa:; 
of  1961,  provided  Defense  Department-wide 
services  for  purchasing  common  Items  and 
for  gathering  and  evaluating  Intelligence  in- 
formation The  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs  centralized  inf'.rma- 
tlon  services  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flow  o.' 
Information  from  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  not  In  tune  with  the  plans  and  pr- 
grams  of  the  Secj-etary  of  Defense 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  wis 
created  In  1964  for  the  purpose  of  centr.illz- 
ing   and   Improving  audit   of  contracts.    12 


1965,  It  was  revealed  that  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary planned  that  this  audit  agency  should 
hire  more  auditors  and  accountants  than  the 
wbole  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
which  was  established  by  Congress  to  serve 
»s  A  financial  watchdog  by  post  auditing  all 
Croverrmient  departments — Including  De- 
fense. 

Some  of  the  GAO  reports  on  Defense  De- 
partment contracts  had  been  so  critical  they 
caused  resentment  In  the  Office  of  the  De- 
fense Secretary.  While  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  was  establishing  the  new  Defense 
contract  Audit  Agency,  his  department  was 
suBgesting  that  GAO  should  tone  down  the 
criticism  of  Defence  contracts,  and  that 
iljere  should  be  a  new  evaluation  of  the 
role  of  GAO.  This  new  evaluation  was  aimed 
at  eliminating  GAO  access  to  some  Defense 
Department  records  as  well  as  Defense  con- 
tractor records. 

McNamara's  office  Indicated  that  perhaps 
the  GAO  no  longer  needed  to  conduct  the 
sime  type  of  audits  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment because  of  more  thorough  audits  De- 
fense was  now  conducting  of  Its  own  activi- 
ties. The  Defense  Secretary  expressed  the 
view  that  It  would  be  "waste  and  duplica- 
tion" for  the  GAO  to  come  in  and  do  the 
wme  type  of  audit  on  Detense  that  had  been 
done  in  the  past.  The  Defense  Department 
paid  little  attention  to  a  few  complaints 
from  Congress  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jective audit  If  McNamara  was  permitted  to 
control  the  audit  of  McNamara.  It  was  one 
more  step  in  the  centralization  of  power  and 
the  elimination  of  outside  checks. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the  McNamara  ad- 
ministration was  centralization  and  more 
centralization  with  the  Office  of  Defense 
Secretary  expanding  In  size  as  well  as  In 
functions.  The  result  was  an  end  to  the 
diffusion  of  power  and  creation  of  a  central- 
ized structure  that  put  an  aggressive  and 
power  conscious  Defense  Secretary  beyond 
the  checks  and  effective  restraints  that  had 
existed  in  the  past. 

Five  years  of  McNamara  had  fairly  well 
completed  the  Job: 

1  The  authority  of  the  Service  Secre- 
taries was  cut.  and  the  possibility  of  effec- 
tive or  meaningful  dissent  from  that  source 
a.is  minimized  If  not  eliminated. 

2.  High  ranking  military  officers  had  lost 
their  tools  for  bargaining  with  Congress. 
They  no  longer  had  the  protection  of  alli- 
ances with  Independent  Service  Secretaries 
and  Independent  congressional  leaders  that 
had  been  necessary  lor  them  to  be  force- 
fally  independent. 

3.  Congress  found  Itself  Ineffective  against 
the  centralized  power  that  had  been  pulled 
into  the  Office  of  Defense  Secretary.  A  con- 
dition had  been  created  in  which  they  were 
more  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
Defense  Secretary  than  he  was  upon  them. 

A  unified  Congress  might  have  the  lever- 
i^e  to  overrule  a  Defense  Secretary,  but  the 
Congress  is  not  unified.  The  Office  of  De- 
:ense  Secretary  had  used  its  power  over  con- 
iracts  and  base  closings  to  alternately  pam- 
per and  coerce  men  of  influence  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Only  a  few  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives with  small  political  stakes  In 
Pent.igon  decisions  were  willing  to  engage 
in  open  criticism  of  the  Pentagon  decision 
EQiker. 

E\en  those  who  had  the  courage  to  criti- 
cize were  fearful  of  the  propaganda  power  of 
the  Pentagon's  centralized  press  office.  The 
Pentagon  press  office  spoke  with  one  voice, 
ind  with  a  loud  voice,  in  seeking  to  discredit 
critics  In  the  Congress.  The  complex  sta- 
tistical data  available  In  the  multl-bllllon- 
doilar  department  was  enough  to  confuse  or 

verwhelm  most  critics  as  well  as  the  press. 

All  this  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pentagon  decision  maker — Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara. 

I 


What  this  heavily  centralized  system  lacks 
in  the  way  of  checks  on  the  Pentagon  power. 
It  gains  In  the  potential  for  efficiency  under 
one-man  rule  of  the  multl-bllllon-dollar 
military  machine.  We  are  told  th.it  worries 
are  groundless  over  what  such  centralized 
power  might  do  to  our  system  of  government 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  those  who  wield  the  tremendous 
power  with  the  broadest  discretion  are  men 
of  ability  with  a  devotion  to  the  duty  of 
making  the  most  effective  and  efficient  war 
machine  In  history.  If  the  methods  seem  a 
little  brusque  from  time  to  time,  it  can  be 
excused  for  the  decision  makers  have  heavy 
responsibilities  and  are  Intent  upon  creating 
bigger  and  better  "cost  effectiveness"  tools 
for  managing  things  for  us.  If  we  occasion- 
ally cannot  understand  their  acts  or  their  ex- 
planations, then  we  can  Just  count  ourselves 
as  fortunate  that  patriotic  and  devoted  men 
■who  understand  everything  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibility  for  running 
our  complex,  power-laden  Pentagon. 

Initially  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
created  for  the  top  level  decision  making. 
It  was  to  be  a  small  efficient  organization, 
not  bogged  down  In  the  day-to-day  adminis- 
trative problems  of  the  Army.  Navy  m.d  Air 
Force,  and  capable  of  making  the  big  de- 
clsons  and  Ironing  out  the  squabbles. 

For  better  or  for  worrse.  the  Pentagon  has 
become  the  biggest  and  mo3t  centralized 
bureaucracy  In  the  Free  World.  Four  reor- 
ganizations, 20  years  of  Cold  Vv'ar  and  brush 
fire  wars,  and  eight  Defense  Secretaries  have 
molded  a  single-headed  military  power  struc- 
ture of  massive  proportions. 

More  awesome  than  his  control  over  the 
actions  of  the  military  force  Is  the  power  he 
holds  over  the  spending  of  a  budget  of  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year.  This  is  a  power  that 
can  and  does  touch  nearly  every  fucet  of  our 
society.  Including  the  business  and  political 
community.  It  Is  a  power  that  we  have  been 
warned  should  never  be  permitted  to  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  any  authoritarian  minded 
military  man,  and  there  are  even  those  who 
question  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  such 
power  In  the  bands  of  even  the  best  moti- 
vated civilian  Defense  Secretary. 

When  It  is  viewed  In  Its  totality  and  In 
the  perspective  of  history,  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  are  reasons  why  the  political  power  role 
of  a  Defense  Secretary  can  be  as  terrifying  to 
contemplate  as  Is  the  military  might. 
Whether  It  Is  used  or  not,  the  power  over  the 
Pentagon  budget  represents  the  power  to  co- 
erce some  of  the  biggest  Industries,  some  of 
the  most  respected  educational  Institutions, 
some  of  the  most  Influential  columnists  and 
authors  and  some  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  fact  that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
big,  complex  and  difficult  to  understand  does 
not  make  the  power  less  real.  The  naked 
power  Is  only  hidden — only  camouflaged  be- 
hind a  curtain  of  polite  language  and  mysti- 
fying statistical  Jargon  that  often  seems  de- 
signed to  confuse  rather  than  clarify. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem 
of  Pentagon  power  is  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  our  day.  It  will  continue  to  be  the 
major  problem  as  long  as  there  is  the  need 
for  maintaining  this  huge  war  machine  for 
our  protection  against  foreign  enemies. 

Certainly,  In  today's  world  we  could  not 
consider  eliminating  or  even  seriously  curb- 
ing our  military  might.  It  would  be 
thoroughly  unrealistic  to  consider  placing 
our  tnist  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  or  the  agreements  they  may  sign. 
Unfortunately,  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  build  and  experiment  and  spend 
more  billions  for  newer  and  more  advanced 
weapons  that  we  hope  we  will  never  be  re- 
quired to  use.  The  fact  poses  these  ques- 
tions: 

Are  we,  as  a  people,  bright  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  understand  and  control  the 
power  of  our  war  machine? 


Do  we  have  an  understanding  of  the  need 
for  dissent,  criticism,  and  constant  checks 
on  this  power? 

Can  we  provide  the  mechanism  to  spread 
that  power  and  control  it  so  it  will  serve  as  a 
protection  for  a  free  society  of  free  institu- 
tions? 

Such  attractive  sltvgans  as  "increased  effi- 
ciency" and  "cost  effectiveness"  usually  mask 
the  moves  to  centralize  p>ower.  Although 
tliese  moves  may  be  initiated  in  Washington, 
the  responsibility  for  continuing  centraliza- 
tion must  be  shared  by  every  AmericaJi  citi- 
zen who  fails  to  understand  the  ever  present 
seeds  of  authoritarianism.  That  authoritar- 
ianism can  make  inroads  only  when  our  citi- 
zens are  so  careless,  so  short  sighted  and  so 
lazy  In  their  thinking  that  they  permit  cen- 
tralized power  to  overwhelm  free  Institu- 
tions. 

Don't  try  to  duck  your  resjKjnslbility. 

Don't  try  to  blame  it  on  your  Congressman 
or  your  Senator,  because  he  hasn't  given  you 
sutiiclent  warning  of  the  problem.  It  Is  like- 
ly that  he  has  warned  you  at  several  stages 
before  giving  up  In  frtistration  because  you 
would  not  listen. 

Don't  try  to  blame  your  lack  of  Informa- 
tion on  your  newspaper  editor  when  you  re- 
fused to  re.td  the  long  stories  of  explanation 
or  the  editorials.  It  is  likely  that  he  has 
given  you  many  warnings  on  the  dangers  of 
centralized  power  before  bowing  to  your 
preference  for  comics,  gossip  and  superficial 
color. 

Accept  yottr  responsibility  for  knowing  the 
dangers  of  centralized  power,  of  knowing  the 
value  of  dissent  and  freedom.  The  future  of 
our  government  depends  upon  you.  and  ho<w 
you  shou'.der  this  reeponsibility.  Your  atti- 
tude and  your  actions  will  determine 
whether  we  are  unusual  people  who  know  the 
value  of  freedom,  or  whether  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  remembered  sim- 
ply as  an  Interesting  experiment  In  self  gov- 
ernment that  failed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Co^^mittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
VS>.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Arkansas, 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (reapp>ointment ) . 

Charles  M.  Conway,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of  Arkansas, 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappointment!. 

Edward  A.  Heslep,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of  California, 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  int-erested  iii  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  October  18,  1966, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, October  18,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
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room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  the  following  nomination^ 

Bryan  Simpson,  of  Florida.  Uj  b«  U  S 
clrcuu  judge,  r^.fth  circuit,  to  nil  i  new  posi- 
tion cr«it«d  by  Public  Law  8»-37J.  approved 
March     18.     li<58 

ChiTle*  R  rfoott.  of  Florida.  t<-i  be  U-S 
district  judge,  middle  dlatrlct  of  Fli.>rlda.  to 
mi  a  new  position  created  by  PubUi-  Law 
8»-37'J.   approved    March    18.    1*66. 

PTed  J  VasBibry  of  Louisiana,  to  b«  VS. 
district  'udne.  eastern  district  of  Louisiana, 
to  All  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372.   approved   March    18,    196e 

At  the  indicaied  time  and  place  per- 
sons in  teres  Utl  In  the  heanntjs  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

The  subcommittee  consists  oi'  the 
Senator  from  Mlssis-slppl  IMr  East- 
L.fNDl.  chai.'-man.  the  Senator  from 
Artansa^  :Mr  Mi;Clell.\n1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr    HrcskaI. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  TIIS  JU- 

DICL\RY 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  ts  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary ; 

Edward  D  Re.  of  New  York,  to  t>e  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Clalma  Settlement  Com- 
mlaalon  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  i  years,  from  October  22.  1D66  i  reappoint- 
ment! . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination  to 
f\le  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  Octobt-r  18,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  iht  y  may 
wish  to  pre-sent  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  sta.emcnt 
whether  it  ti  tJieir  Intention  to  ippear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


THIRTY- DAY  LEAVE  FOR  MEMBER 
OP  UNIFORMED  SERVICE  WHO 
VOLUNTARILY  EXTENDS  HIS 
TOLTl  OF  DUTY  IN  A  HOSTILE 
FIRE  AREA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Pursuant  to  the  unanimL>us-con- 
sent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  HR  15748  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  LxGisLATivi  Clerk  .A  bill  HR 
15748*  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  a  special  30-day  i^- 
rlod  of  leave  for  a  member  i:^f  a  uni- 
formed service  who  voluntarily  extends 
his  tour  of  duty  in  a  hostile  Are  area 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The   ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr    President. 
I  a&k  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.    MANSPTELD      Mr     President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chain.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  provide  that  until  June  30,  1968. 
members  of  the  umformed  services  who 
voluntary  extend  their  tour  of  duty  for 
at  least  6  months  in  Vietnam  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  30-day  leave  with  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  be  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

At  the  present  time,  the  prescribed 
tour  of  duty  Is  12  months  for  service 
In  Vietnam.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
period  members  are  rotated  out  of  this 
area  Prom  the  standpomt  of  overall 
effectiveness  the  12-month  tour  Is  less 
than  Ideal.  At  the  same  time,  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  warfare  and  the  need 
for  maintaining  morale  Justifies  In  the 
opinion  of  our  mlllUry  commanders  a 
limitation  of  12  months  on  the  tour  of 
duty  for  an  individual 

If  a  person  should  voluntarily  choose 
to  extend  his  tour  of  duty  but  desires  to 
return  to  the  United  States  prior  to  be- 
ginning his  extension,  his  leave  is  charge- 
able as  ordinary  leave  and  he  must 
travel  on  a  space-available  basis  unless 
he  should  choose  to  return  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
space-available  transportation  at  the 
present  time  is  practically  nonexistent 
This  proposed  legislation,  therefore, 
would  provide  an  Incentive  for  Individ- 
uals to  voluntarily  extend  their  tour  of 
duty  by  granting  them  a  t)eriod  of  30 
days'  leave  not  chargeable  to  any  other 
leave  account  with  the  leave  to  be  spent 
at  a  selected  location  with  transporta- 
tion at  Government  expense 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  witness  Indicated  that  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  a  large  number  would 
take  advanrage  of  this  authority.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Westmoreland 
has  indicated  that  there  are  key  special- 
ists and  others  In  critically  needed  posi- 
tions who  might  choose  to  voluntarily 
extend  their  tour  If  this  authority  were 
granted.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  military  commander  If  he 
13  able  to  retain  for  longer  periods  of 
time  those  who  have  acquired  knowledge 
and  experience  in  c  mnectlon  with  the 
war  In  Vietnam 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee 


Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqulr>'  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  state  It. 

Mr  EKDDD.  Is  the  bill  open  to 
amendment  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
one  committee  amendment,  which  the 
clerk  will  read 

The  Legislative  Cierk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  2.  line  10,  after  the  word 
"title.",  to  insert 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
effective  only  In  the  case  of  members  who  ix- 
tend  their  required  tours  of  duty  on  or  be- 
fore June  30.  1968 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presidt  i.- 
is  the  committee  amendment  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Yes 
the  committee  amendment  Is  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  desire  to  speak  against  the 
bill,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  address  myself 
against  the   committee   amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Th- 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DODD      Mr.  President.  I  have  a:. 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  de-'^k 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment. £is  follows 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "subsec'i- r. 
and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "subsections 

On  page  2.  line  1,  after  "action."  Insert  'on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  the  end  qu  - 
tatlon    marks 

On  page  2.  after  line  12.  add  the  foUowlne 
"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  notwlthstandlr.;: 
any  other  provision  of  law.  In  the  case  (•: 
any  member  or  former  member  who.  at  any 
time  during  the  six-month  period  Imniod;- 
ately  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  while  on  active  duty  in  &l 
urea  described  In  section  310(a)(2)  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  by  reenllstment  ex- 
tension of  enlistment,  or  other  voluut^iry 
action,  extended  hla  required  tour  of  duty  In 
that  area  for  at  least  six  month*  shall  be 
paid  for  30  days  accrued  leave.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  pay 
to  which  such  member  or  former  menVoer 
may  be  otherwise  entitled.  Any  ani  'ur.t 
paid  to  a  member  or  former  member  tinder 
this  subsection  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  pay  and  allowance  to  which 
he  was  entitled  on  the  date  of  his  volunurv 
extension  and  shall  be  computed  In  the  ?  ihte 
manner  as  pay  for  accrued  leave  Is  c<jmp  ited 
under  section  501  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code  Payment  for  accrued  leave  under  this 
sut)8ectlon.  in  the  case  of  a  member  or 
former  member  who  Is  dead  or  dies  before 
he  receives  such  payment,  shall  be  made 
upon  application  to  the  living  survivor  or 
survivors  of  such  member  or  former  member 
as  prescribed  in  section  501(d)  of  title  37 
United  States  Code  " 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  HR.  15748.  the 
bill  now  before  us  which  would  grant 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  rcen- 
ll-st  for  service  In  a  hostile  fire  area  30 
days  of  paid  leave  plus  transportation  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 


As  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  HR  15748  would  become 
effective  the  day  it  Is  signed  Into  law  and 
extend  through  June  30  of  1968. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  bill 
retroactive  to  6  months  prior  to  Its  en- 
actment, thus  extending  these  benefits  to 
men  who  have  reenlisted  since  May  or 
June  or  who  will  be  faced  with  this  deci- 
sion before  the  bill  Is  signed  into  law. 
The  need  for  experienced,  skilled  per- 
soiincl  In  Vietnam  Is  critical.  HJR.  15748 
would  help  to  meet  this  need  by  offering 
nu  a  whose  tours  of  duty  are  about  to  end 
a  ureater  Incentive  to  reenllst  for  an 
additional  6  months. 

There  are  many  servicemen  in  south- 
■,.\i-{  Asia  who  have  already  reenlisted 
Aiihout  the  Inducement  of  a  reward.  It 
.nnkes  me  as  unjust  to  Ignore  all  of  these 
men.  for  they  have  rerpalned  in  this  crit- 
ical area  out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
duty  and  patriotism.  To  reward  only 
those  who  reenlist  after  the  bill  is  en- 
acted would  be  unfair  and  would  place 
material  motivation  on  a  plane  higher 
than  true  patriotism. 

Imagine,  for  one  thing,  just  how  dis- 
ouraging  it  would  be  to  those  few  who 
must  make  a  decision  now  to  know  they 
Aould  not  be  elieible  for  these  benefits 
»h<  ther  they  reenllst  or  not. 

I  believe  that,  in  all  fairness,  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  I  now  offer 
should  be  approved. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  to  reward 
all  servicemen  who  have  ever  volun- 
teered for  additional  Vietnam  duty,  the 
6-ir,onth  retroactive  date  was  selected 
:ur  practical  reasons.  It  simply  would 
not  be  administratively  feasible  to  ex- 
tend it  for  any  greater  period  of  time. 
Tiio.se  who  reenlisted  In  Vietnam  more 
v.vdu  6  months  ago  have  since  completed 
this  tour  and  are  assigned  to  a  new  duty 
•.at. on  or  are  back  in  U.S.  civilian  life. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  the  6-month 
dale  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
cutoff  point.  ■*■ 

Since  it  would  not  be  practical  to  in- 
terrupt the  remaining  duty  time  for 
these  particular  men,  another  form  of 
beiieflt  must  be  substituted  for  the  30- 
d.^y  leave  prescribed  in  H.R.  15748. 

The  most  sensible  and  equitable  sub- 
stitute would  be  an  added  30  days'  pay 
dt  the  salary  level  of  the  individual 
eligible  for  these  benefits. 

Under  this  proposal,  these  servicemen 
would  not  benefit  as  much  as  those  who 
reenlist  after  enactment  of  H.R.  15748, 
but.  all  things  considered,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  solution. 

In  those  tragic  cases  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  lives  while  fulfilling  a  6-month 
reenllstment  tour  in  Vietnam,  30  days' 
additional  pay  would  be  provided  liis 
widow,  children,  or  dependent  parents. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  today 
to  offer  our  military  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam an  incentive  to  extend  their  tour, 
and  in  so  doing,  will  also  recognize  those 
dedicated  and  unselfish  men  who  have 
already  made  this  great  personal  sacri- 
fice without  promise  of  reward. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable,  humane,  and  sensible  amend- 
ment. A  member  of  the  armed  services 
may  have  reenlisted  volimtarily,  out  of 
sheer  patriotism,  but,  t>ecause  of  the  time 


it  takes  for  such  a  bill  to  go  through  the 
legislative  machinery,  until  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it,  he  is  ineligible.  It  could 
have  happened  last  week.  It  does  not 
seem  fair  to  me. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  all  earnest- 
ness. The  need  for  experienced,  skilled 
personnel  in  Vietnam  is  critical,  as  we  all 
know.  HR.  15748  would  help  to  meet 
that  need,  and  I  am  for  it. 

But  there  are  many  servicemen  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  perhaps  In  other  hos- 
tile fire  areas,  who  have  already  reen- 
listed without  this  inducement  or  reward 
I  repeat  that  it  strikes  me  as  being  vm- 
Just  to  ignore  all  those  men.  I  know  we 
carmot  go  all  the  way  back.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  obviously  administra- 
tively impossible  to  do  that.  We  can  go 
back  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  can  cer- 
tainly include  those  who,  in  recent 
months,  on  their  own,  without  any  in- 
ducement of  30  days'  pay,  but  because 
they  wished  to  serve  their  country  in 
great  danger  and  great  hardship,  reen- 
listed. I  say  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today. 

I  say  that  to  reward  only  those  who 
reenlist  after  the  bill  is  enacted  would 
place  material  motivation  on  a  plane 
higher  than  patriotism.  Imagine  how- 
discouraging  it  must  be  to  those  few  who 
must  make  a  decision  now — by  now  I 
mean  today  or  in  the  next  few  days,  be- 
fore the  bill  could  be  enacted — to  know 
that  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits  whether  they  reenllst  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  Uiat  this  is  a  fair 
amendment.  Let  me  add  that  while  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  reward  all 
servicemen  who  have  volunteered  for  ad- 
ditional duty,  the  6-month  retroactive 
date  was  selected,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
for  practical  reasons.  The  most  sensi- 
ble and  equitable  substitute  would  be  an 
added  30  days'  pay  at  the  salary  level  of 
the  individual  eligible  for  those  benefits. 
It  would  not  be  combat  pay ;  it  would  be 
just  his  regular  pay.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, those  servicemen  would  not  bene- 
fit as  much  as  those  who  would  reenlist 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  They 
will  not  get  the  same  benefit;  they  will 
just  get  30  days'  additional  pay,  and 
that  is  all.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  people  who  have,  on  their 
own,  volunteered  to  stay  over  there,  in 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  place  in  the 
world,  to  wage  a  war  in  the  jungles. 
suffering  day  after  day,  not  permitted 
any  of  the  normal  leave  that  other  sol- 
diers receive.  And  in  those  tragic  cases, 
Mr.  President,  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  while  fulfilling  a  6-month  re- 
enlistment  tour,  under  my  amendment 
30  days'  pay  would  go  to  the  widow  or 
children  or  dependent  parents. 

I  think  It  is  not  only  a  humane  thing 
to  do,  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  sensible 
thing  to  do.  As  the  bill  stands  now,  it 
puts  a  premlimi  on  the  material  value  of 
reenllstment,  and  ignores  all  those  brave 
men  who  have  reenlisted  on  their  own, 
without  any  such  inducement.  I  think 
it  Is  little  enough.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  are  Involved.  A  member  of  my 
staff  talked  to  the  Pentagon,  but  could 
not  obtain  a  figure.  They  said  there  was 
no  technical  objection  to  my  amendment. 


I  suppose  they  may  not  like  it  because  it 
may  burden  them  with  some  slight 
amount  of  additional  administrative 
work. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  face  or 
any  of  us  can  face  the  family  of  a  boy 
who  reenlisted,  say.  10  days  ago,  when 
they  ask,  "Why  did  he  not  get  the  addi- 
tional pay  or  the  breaks  you  are  giving 
those  who  reenlisted  after  the  bill  was 
signed?" 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  them.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  else  could  answer 
them.  It  is  not  any  answer,  to  me,  to  say 
it  was  a  practical  matter.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  do  what  my  amendment  would 
do — we  have  done  it  many  times  hereto- 
fore— to  show  them  that  we  appreciate 
what  they  did  without  the  inducement  of 
money  and  a  free  trip  home. 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
quished  Senator  from  Nevada  will  accept 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  or 
not,  but  I  wish  he  would. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  regretfully  must  say 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  Furthermore, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  advised 
me  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  one  question  the  Sen- 
ator posed,  as  to  the  families  of  the  men 
who  have  already  reenlisted,  who  might 
ask  why  they  did  not  get  the  additional 
pay,  the  answer  is  very  simple:  Because 
the  bill  does  not  provide  for  additional 
pay.  No  one  receives  any  additional  pay 
under  the  bill  as  reported.  That  provi- 
sion is  part  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
which  is  where  the  so-called  additional 
pay  comes  in;  and  we  also  are  opposed  to 
that  provision. 

Ti-aditionally,  in  the  service,  a  man 
may  accrue  leave,  for  which  he  can  be 
paid  on  separation.  He  cannot  accrue 
more  than  60  days'  leave  at  one  time. 
Such  leave  is  frequently  accrued,  and 
when  the  men  are  separated  from  the 
service,  they  receive  payment  therefor. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  provided 
on  previous  occasions  incentives  for  the 
people  serving  in  Vietnam.  For  example, 
we  passed  a  bill  for  hostile  fire  pay, 
providing  that  they  could  be  paid  addi- 
tional compensation  for  service  under 
such  circumstances.  We  passed  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  exemption  for  enhsted 
men  serving  in  Vietnam.  We  provided 
an  additional  exemption  of  about  $200  a 
month  for  officers  serving  there. 

So  it  is  not  correct  to  maintain  that 
we  have  not  given  them  any  incentives. 
This  proposal  is  simply  a  proposal  to  in- 
duce more  people  to  reenlist  in  the  spe- 
cialist areas  General  Westmoreland  has 
referred  to,  where  the  need  is  especially 
great,  and  some  added  incentive  is 
needed.  Tliis  is  an  incentive  for  future 
reenlistments,  not  for  reenlistments 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past.  If  a 
man  has  had  his  leave,  and  reenlisted, 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  additional 
leave  in  the  future.  This  bill  would  sim- 
ply provide  that  if  he  does  reenlist,  he 
could  take  a  30-day  leave  which  would 
not  be  charged  to  his  normal  leave,  and 
could  come  to  the  United  States,  if  he  so 
desired,  on  other  than  a  space-available 
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basis,  and  then  return  to  the  area  of 
conflict. 

I  say.  with  due  respect  to  the  S«.'nator. 
that  If  I  felt  his  amendment  had  merit. 
U  the  committee  felt  It  had  mer.t.  and 
If  the  Department  of  Defense  felt  It  had 
merit,  we  certainly  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  supporting  It.  But  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated.  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  would  have  to  urge  the 
Senate  tu  reject  it 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  may  I 
make  a  brief  response? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  crux  of  the 
Issue  before  us  is  this  Under  Uie  bill, 
the  man  who  reenltsts  after  its  signing 
gets  a  free  trip  home,  besides  the  addi- 
tional pay  Ail  I  am  asicing  is  tha',  those 
who  have  reenllsted  recently  receive,  not 
the  free  trip  home^they  are  going  to 
stay  tiiere  u\  combat — but  only  that  they 
receive  the  regular  additional  pay.  for 
a  30-day  period.  I  cannot  see  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  it.  and  I  thitik  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  exclude  them 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
It  is  arna/ing  to  me  that  we  should  even 
seriously  consider  an  amendment  of  this 
sort  I  am,  of  course,  definitely  opposed 
to  t.he  amendment,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee including  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr.  Cannon  1 .  who  is  managing 
the  bill 

Senator  Cannon  and  I  were,  of  course, 
present  at  the  the  Armed  -Services  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  this  bill.  Only  one 
witne.ss.  Cren  William  Berg  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  testified  Follow- 
ing his  testimony  the  dlstinguislied 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr  Russell!  questioned 
him 

Senator  Russell  ELsked  him : 

You  mean  a  man  Qylng  an  alrpla:ie  oS  a 
carrier  Is  not  conaldered  In  tioatlle  flre^ 

Somewhat  to  our  surprise  it  turned 
out  that  such  an  individual  would  not 
benefit  from  this  bill  The  amendment 
cantrar>'  to  what  was  said  by  the  author, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  does  not  grant  to  all 
ser\icemen  this  added  pay  As  tlie  dls- 
tLnguished  Senator  from  Nevaca  has 
said,  we  have  already  been  very  fair  to 
our  combat  troops  In  Vietnam.  They  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  hostile  fire  pay,  and 
they  have  the  Income  tax  exemption,  as 
he  stated 

After  General  Berg  responded  to 
Chairman  Rissells  question,  he  was 
told 

So.  he  wiiuld  not  beneflt  frora  thU  bill. 

General  Berg  replied: 
That  Is  correct. 

Chairman  Russell  then  stated: 
But  a  man  serving  on  the  ground.  In  the 
ground   forcea  of  the  Air  Force  up  In  Thai- 
land, would  be  Included 

To  our  surprise.  General  Berg  said: 

Not  In  Thailand,  because  that  U  not  a 
hoctlie   fire   area,  sir 

Yet,  practlcaUy  all  the  airplanes  that 
fly  from  our  airbases  in  Thailand  t)omb 
Iristallatlons  in  North  Vietnam,  and  many 


of  our  pilots  from  Thailand  are  shot 
down 

Mr  President,  I  am  going  to  argue 
later  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  form  in  which  It  was  reported  from 
the  .\rmed  Services  Committee,  I  was  in 
the  minority  on  that  committee,  but  I 
am  knowledgeable  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  pending  bill 

It  is  apparent  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  lacks  knowledge  as  to  who 
would  and  who  would  not  benefit  from 
the  bill. 

There  Is  no  precedent  for  the  bill  in 
its"  present  form  Chairman  Russell 
has  expressed  himself  on  the  Record  a^ 
having  mlsgivimis  about  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNotn-El,  a  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services,  referred 
In  our  committee  to  the  Ice  cream  men — 
the  men  working  in  PX's  and  commis- 
saries— and  the  headquarters  men.  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  would  be  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  the  pending  bill,  but 
that  helicopter  pilots  in  Thailand,  and 
pilots  flying  from  Thailand  would  not 
benefit  whatever 

Responding  to  a  question  by  Chairman 
RcrssELt  regarding  the  fact  that  our 
pilots  flying  missions  over  Vietnam  from 
our  bases  In  Thailand  are  not  covered  by 
the  proposed  bill.  General  Berg  stated; 

Thoee  people  do  receive   hoetUe   fire  p«y 

Chairman  Russell  then  said: 

Well,  how  about  a  man  that  la  working  in 
an  office  in  S&lgon? 

General  Berg  replied: 

Any  person  who  Is  stationed  In  Vietnam  or 
In  the  waters  within  a  13-mlle  limit.  I  think 
It  Is.  where  the  tour  la  precUely  one  year, 
would  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  oEQcers  and  en- 
listed men  stationed  In  our  alr-condl- 
tloned  headquarters  in  Saigon  would  be 
the  real  ber^flciarles  of  this  bill.  They 
would  like  to  retain  the  continuity  of  the 
office  personnel  there 

General  Berg  stated  that  only  our  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Vietnam  or  In  the 
waters,  wUhln  a  12-mile  limit,  would  be 
covered  by  the  bill. 

In  the  hearings.  Chairman  Russell 
said: 

Unfortunately,  a  iarga  percentage  of  the 
400.000  people  we  bave  over  there  are  not 
engaged  In  combat  at  any  time,  and  they  will 
benefit  by  this  Just  aa  much  tis  the  man  who 
stays  up  there  in  the  rloe  paddy,  getting  shot 
at  all  day.  But  as  I  say,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
undertake  to  define  a  combat  troop,  a  com- 
bat soldier  They  say  they  cannot.  We  will 
have  to  tjtke  It  a«  It  Is 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings.  Chair- 
man Russell  also  said; 

Well.  It  la  a  mighty  bad  bill.  It  is  worse 
than  I  thought 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
made  by  the  dlstlngxilshed  sind  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  at  a  hearing  In 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  considering   this  matter      He  said 

It  Ls  a  mighty  bad  bill.  It  Is  worse  than  I 
thought. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
at  any  length   on  the  bill  itself  at  the 


present  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  pending 
amendment  Is  disposed  of.  I  intend  to  ex- 
press my  views  regarding  the  bill. 

This  Is  a  bill  concerning  which  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  expressed  some 
doubts  and  misgivings.  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  very  bad  bill  and  I  Intend  to  speak 
and  vote  against  it. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  make 
It  a  worse  bill.  I  Join  with  the  mana^'er 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  In  urging  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seems 
to  be  that  the  pending  bill  is  a  bad  bill 

I  have  listened  to  his  reading  of  the 
record  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell!  was  .saying,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  bill  should  have  Included 
those  people  in  Thailand. 

That  would  make  sense  to  me.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  dc 
not  know  the  ins  and  outs,  but  one  does 
not  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  coram. t- 
tee  to  sense  the  humane  element  In  th 
amendment  I  offer.  That  is  the  purpose 
in  offering  it 

Mr  President,  I  am  ready  to  have  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


US    ARMED   FORCES   IN   THAILAND 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thai- 
land. Thanat  Khoman,  spoke  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
His  speech,  like  those  of  other  spokesmor. 
for  some  of  the  small  countries  of  Asia— 
the  Philippines,  South  Vietnam.  Tai- 
wan— reviewed  the  imfxirtance  to  thrni 
of  U.S.  protection  against  their  prescni 
and  potential  enemies.  Mr.  Thana: 
sought  to  wrap  himself  in  the  cloak  of 
freedom,  although  he  and  his  govern- 
ment do  not  represent  freedom  in  their 
own  land. 

The  Junta  that  rules  Thailand  today 
destroyed  constitutional  povernmcnt  in 
that  countrj'  in  1958.  when  they  over- 
threw it  by  military  coup.  Its  Foreign 
Minister  speaks  piously  now  of  "freedom- 
loving  peoples."  as  though  his  govern- 
ment had  brought  freedom  to  someone, 
or  had  safeguarded  it  for  the  people  of 
Thailand.  There  have  been  no  elec- 
tions there  since  1957,  the  year  before  the 
present  Government  suspended  the  con- 
stitution 

Mr.  Thanat  has  no  credentials  to 
speak  for  freedom  at  all.  The  most  he 
can  show  is  that  the  Thai  Government 
today  Is  non-Communist  That  goes  a 
long  way  in  Wa.shlngton  these  days,  e.^- 
peclally  among  small  Asian  coimtries 
So  far.  Thailand  is  not  Communist.  But 
indications  are  that  with  our  help,  the 
Government  Mr.  Thanat  .speaks  for  is 
introducing  into  Thailand  all  the  ele- 
ments that  made  Communist  gains  pos- 
sible In  South  Vietnam. 

THAI    NEED    FOR    SECRECY 

Communism  has  bred  and  thrived  in 
Asian  countries  governed  the  way  Thai- 


land is  governed — by  a  clique  which  en- 
joys financial  prosperity  at  the  expense 
of  large  numbers  of  its  people,  and  made 
possible  by  prolitable  arrangements  with 
a  western  nation. 
Mr.  Thanat  told  the  General  Assembly: 
The  Intransigence  of  the  aggressors  has  in 
no  small  measure  been  encouraged  and  even 
enhanced  by  the  lack  of  unity  and  by  dis- 
senting opinions  of  small  and  misguided 
cilnorltles  in  various  countries.  These  dis- 
senting minorities,  consisting  of  elements 
from  legislative  quarters,  from  the  press,  tlie 
cliiirch  and  from  the  uninformed  academic 
circles,  are  least  familiar  with  and  even  Ig- 
norant of  the  true  facts  of  the  situation,  but 
allow  themselves  nevertheless  to  be  carried 
away  by  their  abstract  and  unrealistic  con- 
structions, or  by  their  belief  In  false  liberal- 
ism, to  voice  suggestions  and  opinions  which 
beneflt  and  give  comfort  to  no  one  except 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

I  do  not  expect  Mr.  Thanat  to  under- 
stand, much  less  to  appreciate,  the  de- 
bate on  foreign  policy  which  has  gone  on 
in  a  small  way  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  Thai  government  has  no  time 
for  such  institutions  as  the  check  and 
balance  system  or  any  kind  of  division  of 
powers  and  responsibilities,  such  as 
characterize  our  coivstitutional  system  of 
government.  It  came  to  power  by  de- 
posing established  institutions  of  that 
kind,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  take 
hold  in  Thailand.  Half  of  the  National 
.\s5cmbly  had  been  chosen  in  1957  by 
popular  vote  for  the  first  time,  when  it 
was  eli.'iiinated  by  military  coup  d'etat. 

Thailand's  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
cies are  not  put  to  any  more  tests  of  pop- 
ular support,  and  if  legislative  quarters. 
the  press,  the  church,  and  academic  cir- 
cles in  Thailand  or  the  United  States  are 
uninformed,  it  is  because  the  government 
in  Thailand  does  not  want  them  to  be 
informed. 

Why  not?  Why  does  Mr.  Thanat's 
govermncnt  draw  an  iron  curtain  of  se- 
crecy around  the  military  arrangements 
and  financial  arrangements  it  has  made 
with  the  United  States,  and  then  argue 
that  all  inquiries  and  objections  from 
legislative  quarters  are  the  result  of 
ignorance? 

If  his  case  Ls  so  convincing,  why  does 
he  not  want  it  discussed  publicly  by  the 
American  Senate  and  its  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee? 

.\nd  why  are  these  demands  of  the 
Thai  government  for  secrecy  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States  accepted  by 
the  American  Government,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  our  American  constitutional 
principles? 

The  administration  rejected  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  discuss  with  us  In  open 
meeting  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
American  involvement  in  Thailand.  It 
is  understood  that  this  response  was  in 
deference  to  Thailand.  It  is  my  own 
opinion  that  the  forthcoming  election 
also  had  a  lot  to  do  with  reluctance  of  the 
administration  to  discuss  the  nature  suid 
extent  of  our  buildup  in  Thailand,  for  it 
already  exceeds  the  extent  of  our  buildup 
In  Vietnam  prior  to  the  election  of  1964. 
The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  given  little  Indication  of  what  we 
had  been  committed  to  there,  either, 
prior  to  the  1964  election. 


This  time,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  done  its  best  not  to  let  that 
happen  again,  and  to  fulfill  our  consti- 
tutional duty  to  participate  with  the  ex- 
ecutive in  the  fixing  of  foreign  poUcy 
objectives  and  methods.  That  duty  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  Senate.  This  body  was  created  with 
special  powers  and  qualifications  to  serve 
as  a  counsel  to  the  President,  particu- 
larly in  international  affairs.  That  is 
why  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  why  it 
must  confirm  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassadors. 

It  was  expected  that  the  commitments 
of  the  American  people  would  be  made  in 
treaty  form.  Today,  that  is  almost  a 
dead  letter. 

Too  many  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  abdicated  their  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  check  an 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

I  say  to  the  American  people:  It  is 
your  responsibility  and  your  fault.  Do 
not  pass  the  buck  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  you  elected  its  Mem- 
bers. So  long  as  you  are  willing  to  elect 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  abdi- 
cate their  constitutional  responsibilities, 
then  you  have  only  yourselves  to  blame 
for  this  trend  toward  goverrunent  by  ex- 
ecutive supremacy.  If  you  permit  it  to 
become  a  reality  in  full,  then  you  will 
have  lost  your  freedom. 

The  operative  treaty  in  this  area  of 
the  world,  SEATO,  commits  us  to  consult 
with  certain  nations  in  cases  of  insur- 
gency and  to  act  in  accordance  with  our 
constitutional  principles  to  meet  a  com- 
mon danger  from  armed  attack.  That  is 
all  it  commits  us  to.  Dean  Rusk  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  What  we  are 
doing  in  Thailand  is  not  consulting  about 
an  insurgency.  But  no  "common  dan- 
ger" has  been  found  by  SEATO;  neither 
have  the  constitutional  processes  of  our 
Constitution  to  act  under  that  paragraph 
been  met.  and  our  current  actions  have 
not  been  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  as  they  must  be 
when  we  act  under  this  commitment 
through  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  creeping  escalation  in  Vietnam 
and  the  secret  buildup  in  Thailand  tell 
us  how  far  we  have  moved  away  from  the 
principle  that  such  undertakings  of  the 
United  States,  such  commitments  of  the 
blood  and  wealth  of  the  American  people, 
could  be  entered  into  only  upon  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  only 
do  the  American  people  no  longer  know 
what  is  being  done  in  their  name  and  in 
the  name  of  future  generations,  but  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  do  not  know, 
either. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bricht]  accurately  referred  on  Monday 
of  last  week  to  an  American  effort  to 
change  the  face  of  Asia  by  executive  fiat. 
Executive  flat  is  what  Mr.  Thanat  likes 
and  understands  best,  because  it  is  by 
executive  flat  that  his  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment governs.  It  has  no  time  for 
checks,  balances,  questions,  or  debate 
from  a  legislature  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, a  legislature  which  must  raise  the 
armies  and  the  money  to  pay  for  a  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  executive  fiat.  The 
first  thing  the  military  Junta  Mr.  Thanat 


represents  did  when  it  seized  power  was 
to  get  rid  of  a  legislature  that  was  then 
only  even  partly  independent. 

In  Thailand,  the  money  to  pay  for  its 
programs  comes  from  the  United  States, 
or  is  raised  at  home  by  executive  fiat.  too. 

U.S.    FINANCIAL   SUPPORT   Or   THAILAND 

A  few  sentences  later,  the  Thai  For- 
eign Minister  spoke  of  "Others  still  who 
are  far  away  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
opulence  and  comfort  seem  also  to  be 
seized  with  griping  apprehension  that 
events  in  Vietnam  may  adversely  affect 
their  present  abundant  and  luxurious 
living  by  dragging  them  into  the  spread- 
ing conflict." 

As  one  who  has  gone  over  the  foreign 
aid  presentations  year  after  year  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  can  say 
that  few  countries  exceed  Thailand  in 
the  glowing  picture  presented  of  their 
prosperity  while  at  the  same  time  their 
grant  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States  has  gone  up  year  after  year.  We 
are  told  every  year  that  it  has  a  high 
rate  of  landownership  by  farmers,  and 
that  it  has  a  good  rate  of  economic 
growth.  These  optimistic  reports  are 
promptly  contradicted  in  the  foreign  aid 
presentations  by  the  information  that 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  living 
in  the  Northeast  of  Thailand  does  not 
share  in  the  general  prosperity,  is  re- 
mote, neglected,  and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  Communist  guerrilla  activity  that 
requires  large  sums  of  American  money 
to  combat. 

A  reasonable  question  arises  of  why  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  expand  an  economic  grant  program  in 
a  country  that  is  supposed  to  be  as  well 
off  as  Thailand.  Currently,  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Thailand  is  about  70  per- 
cent grant  money.  This  very  high  level 
of  supporting  assistance  is.  of  course, 
justified  in  the  U.S.  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  spent  to  curb  or  head  off  insurgency 
in  the  northeast  and  extreme  south  of 
the  country. 

Every  report  that  comes  to  me  does 
not  suggest  that  life  in  Thailand,  par- 
ticularly Bangkok,  has  become  Spartan 
or  that  any  belt-tightening  among  the 
Thais  has  occurred  in  an  effort  to  com- 
bat its  own  insurgency  problem  or  to 
contribute  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  To 
the  contrary.  American  aid  has  taken 
care  of  these  costs  for  tne  military  junta 
running  the  government  of  Thailand. 
As  has  been  true  in  Korea.  Taiwan.  Soutb 
Vietnam,  and  the  Philippines,  the  efforts 
of  Thailand  to  cotmter  any  Commimist 
threat,  internal  or  external,  has  largely 
been  financed  by  the  United  States,  not 
by  the  opulent  and  comfortable  among 
their  own  people. 

I  wish  it  weie  possible  for  me  to  tell 
the  Senate,  the  American  people,  and  the 
Thai  people,  too,  of  all  the  American 
money  now  going  into  Thailand  by  way 
of  economic  aid,  military  aid,  and  the 
expenditures  of  the  Defense  Department 
for  our  bases  and  forces.  The  economic 
aid  last  year  was  about  $40  million  and 
S60  million  this  year.  But  the  military 
aid  information  has  to  remain  secret.  I 
want  to  repeat  that,  Mr.  President,  for 
that  sentence  Is  a  sentence  that  the 
American  people  should  take  note  of :  But 
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the  military  aid  Information  has  to  re- 
main secret  That  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
requisites  of  the  Thai  Government.  It 
Is  enough  to  say  that  the  United  States 
Is  paying  a  very  high  price  to  Thailand 
for  the  use  of  her  territory 

The  American  people  will  subsequently 
be  introduced,  after  the  fact,  to  commit- 
ments xhich,  In  my  opinion,  are  not  in 
the  security  interests  of  tWs  Republic 
and  never  should  have  bt-en  made  In  the 
first  place. 

Much  of  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro!«:ram 
is  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  those 
commitments  Nothing  in  it  should  be 
kept  from  the  American  people,  for  It 
will  be  the  American  people  who  pay  the 
bill  and  who  will  die  by  the  millions  if  the 
foreign  p<jilcy  course  of  action  of  this 
ewimliiistration  is  not  checked,  and  it 
should  be  checked  here  in  the  Congress. 

f  S      PRtsrNCE     MAKES    THAILAND    A    TAXGCT 

Mare  important  Is  the  relationship  to 
our  Amencar.  military  activities  of  the 
guerrilla  activities  In  northeast  Thailand. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  in- 
surgency problem  there  until  after  we 
sen:  5.000  troops  into  the  area  in  1982. 
The  reports  of  terrorism"  and  guerrilla 
Insurgency  began  about  1964  and  1965. 
when  plaris  for  large-scale  .American 
bases  were  well  underway  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  US  buildup  was  de- 
signed to  counter  an  internal  threat  to 
Thailand  On  the  contrary,  the  Internal 
threat  has  come  after  Thailand  offered 
herself  as  an  outpost  of  the  Pentagon 
building  In  Asia 

A  column  on  Thailand  by  William 
Rvan  of  the  Associated  Presjs  appeared 
in  rhe  Eugene  Orf^  ,  Register-Guard  on 
September  29  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  Included  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclujJon  of  these  remarks 

The  PRRSIDING  OFFICER.  Vnthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  Mr 
Ryan  notes  in  his  articles 

TTiAlL-iniis  ro!e  In  the  Vietnam  war  aa  the 
Bit*  of  bases  whence  United  States  pUnes 
take  off.  probably  haa  n:iade  the  country 
even  more  an  attractive  target  for  subver- 
•lon  and  guerrilla  tacUca  Insplrod  and  lup- 
ported  by  the  Red  Chlne«« 

There  Is  little  secret  about  the  use  nf  Thai 
bases  in  the  Vietnam  war  As  long  ago  as 
January,  the  Associated  Prees  reported  from 
Saigon  that  probably  80  percent  of  air  strikes 
against  Vnrth  Vietnam  were  taking  off  from 
Thai  bases  With  the  U-Tapac  base  now 
available  the  percentage  seems  bound  to 
rise  It  should  be  far  easier  for  B-fi3  bomb- 
era  to  reach  .North  Vietnam  from  there  than 
from  Guam 

.At  the  enomriDus  Sattahlp  naval  base  com- 
plex. 100  miles  sciuth  ->f  Bangk  k.  .Americans 
are  building  a  cmplete  major  port  at  a  rost 
of  about  $90  million  When  It  Is  completed 
within  twu  years.  It  will  have  deep  water 
berth*,  rock  breakwaters,  new  fuel  storage 
tanks,  pipeline  supply  systems,  improved  pon 
InstailaUuns.  ordnance  depots,  table  com- 
munications and  supporting  facilities 

In  addition,  new  roads  with  military  mean- 
ing are  being  built  In  the  country  and  exist- 
ing transport  routes  are  being  upgraded 

Mr  Ryan  later  notes  that  in  addition 
to  these  direct  expenditures  on  capital 
Improvements,  U-S  economic  aid  to 
Thailand  In  1965  amoimted  to  $43  mil- 


lion, with  an  additional  unspecified 
amount  of  military  aid  The  economic 
aid  figure  this  year  is  over  $60  million. 
So  Thailand  has  been  well  rewarded  fi- 
nancially for  this  US   mlliUry  presence. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  American  poo- 
pie  that  they  have  not  been  given  the 
facts  about  the  economic  aid  either  Let 
me  point  out  to  the  .\merlcan  people  that 
this  administration  will  not  permit  the 
release  of  the  investigations  of  the  Comp- 
troller Generan  of  this  country  and  the 
expenditure  of  American  aid  money  In 
Thailand,  and  that  Is  not  because  of  any 
request  of  the  Comptroller  General.  He 
is  perfectly  willing  to  have  those  reports 
released  He  Is  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  label  'secret'*  and  "conildentlal" 
taken  off  of  those  reports  This  admin- 
istration does  not  dare  to  take  them  off, 
any  more  than  It  dares  to  take  those 
labels  off  the  other  reports  dealing  with 
the  shocking  waste.  Inefficiency,  and  the 
cause  of  graft  and  corruption  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  found  by  the  Comptroller  General 
in  his  Investigations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  if  they  are  interested  in 
their  own  self-interest  they  should  resent 
the  secrecy  of  this  administration  and 
insist  that  the  people  be  given  the  facts 

But  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  the  American 
military  presence  In  Thailand  has  made 
that  country  a  target  for  subversion. 
This  means  that  we  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  protect  and  defend  this  un- 
democratic government,  no  matter  how 
serious  the  Insurgency  becomes,  no  mat- 
ter how  unpopular  it  may  be  with  its  own 
people,  and  no  matter  whether  the  op- 
position is  Communist  or  non-Commun- 
ist. 

This  is  how  we  tied  ourselves  to  Diem 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  ultimately  felt 
we  had  to  carry  on  a  war  there  Like- 
wise, we  have  Intruded  ourselves  into 
Thailand  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a 
"face"  there  that  we  will  be  told  we  must 
save  at  any  cost 

V     THANT     H.^S     EESN     rHWARTXD     BT     UA-SY 
NATIONS.    INCLUDING    THAILAND 

Elsewhere  In  his  speech.  Mr.  Thanat 
said  of  the  forthcoming  retirement  of 
the  Secretary  General : 

Another  reason  which  prompted  the  Sec- 
retary-Genera  I  to  decline  accepting  further 
his  present  difficult  assignment  Is  said  to  be 
isck  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  certain 
nations  to  solve  a  number  of  Internationa] 
problems  among  which  figures  prominently 
that  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  There  again,  we 
who  live  In  Southeast  Asia  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  disappointment  and 
frustration  felt  by  an  International  official 
whose  primary  duly  It  Is  to  help  bring  inter- 
national conflicts  to  an  end  and  to  develop 
and  promote  peaceful  conditions  in  the 
world  Por  In  spite  of  his  deelre  to  dis- 
charge conscientiously  the  responsibility  of 
his  office,  the  Secretary-Oeneral.  m'>re  often 
than  not,  has  had  to  face  non-cooperatlbn 
and  even  completely  negative  and  obstructive 
attitudes  from  those  who  seek  to  extend  their 
domination  and  further  to  exi)and  their  In- 
fluence and  control  over  others  That  ex- 
plains why,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
.Secretarj-Oeneral  has  had  to  adopt  a  totally 
desponderit  posture  and  confess  to  the  world 
at  large  that  much  as  he  realizes  that  It  Is 
his  duty  to  help  resolve  the  present  acute 
problem  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  neither  the 
organization    which    Is    entrusted    with    the 


function  of  preserving  and  maintaining  pt .ice 
nor  he  himself  who  is  Its  chief  executive,  can 
do  much.  If  anything  at  all.  to  carry  out  their 
peace  mission, 

I  wonder  whether  Mr  Thanat  said  thn 
In  full  knowledge  of  U  Thanfs  3-.s!,;j 
proposal  for  negotiations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  we  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam  In  any  case,  one  of  the  cliii^; 
points  Thanat  makes  in  his  address  i- 
that  the  bombing  should  not  stop. 

The  United  States  and  Thailand  hav. 
by  their  joint  bombing  raids,  contribu'uc 
full  share  to  the  difficulties  faced  by  tl.t 
Secretary  General  m  seeking  to  brin. 
peace  to  southeast  Asia  As  I  have  inc.. 
tloned,  we  expanded  the  war  by  u.m:.: 
Thai  bases  as  our  privileged  sanctn.iry 
and  Thailand  expanded  It  by  permitti:.. 
us  to  do  It.  Neither  country  has  re- 
ported these  measures  to  the  Secuiity 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  as  we  arc 
obliged  to  do  if  we  are  acting  to  meet  a 
common  danger  from  armed  attack  un- 
der the  Southeast  Asia  Defeixse  Treaty 

Let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  that  the  so-called  informal 
conversations  or  backstage  conversation.^ 
by  the  American  Ambas.sador  in  tl. 
United  Nations  do  not  meet  the  obli  a- 
tion  under  SEATO  to  report  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council;  for  we  have  an  obligation 
to  file  formal  reports  setting  forth  the 
facts  concerninK  our  activities,  and  tha' 
the  United  States  does  not  dare  to  at 
The  United  States  does  not  intend  to  tell 
the  world  what  it  is  doins  in  secret  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  increase  the 
great  danger  toward  more  conflict  in- 
stead of  less  conflict.  Thailand  is  a  good 
example 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  the 
US  planes  out  of  Thai  bases  was  ri- 
sumed  early  this  year  at  the  same  t.m> 
we  asked  the  Security  Council  to  dca. 
with  the  threat  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

That  was  a  face-saving  resolution  o.". 
the  part  of  the  administration  The  liea: 
was  too  hot  for  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration not  at  least  to  make  some  gesture 
toward  the  Security  Council.  So  it  did 
file  a  resolution,  but  has  not  carried  oui 
Its  responsibilities  by  insisting  upon  mic- 
tion on  the  resolution.  That  is  wiiy  I 
have  been  saying  In  recent  days  in  the 
Senate  and  across  the  country — and  I 
shall  continue  to  say  it,  Mr.  President— 
that  the  President  Is  going  in  the  wrmg 
direction  when  he  goes  to  Manila.  The 
President  should  go  to  New  York  C".y 
The  President  should  appear  first  before 
the  Security  Council  and  then  before  '.he 
General  Assembly  The  President  should 
talk  to  the  world  as  the  representative 
of  a  slgnatorj'  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  call  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  carr>'  out  the  primary  obligation 
of  every  signatory  to  that  Charter— tliat 
is,  meet  in  joint  action  to  enforce  a  peace 
where  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  any- 
where In  the  world 

That  IS  where  my  President  should  do 
his  talking,  rather  than  in  Manila  m  a 
conference  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  those  who  were  in  collusion  and 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world  ir. 
Asia,  many  of  them  having  become  our 
vassal  states  completely  dependent  upon 
the  American  taxpayers  for  the  payment 
of  their  international  military  opeia- 
tlons. 


The  technique  of  making  the  war  blg- 
g,  r  as  we  ask  someone  else  to  stop  it  has 
characterized  our  policy  In  southeast 
A-sia.  The  New  York  Times  of  October 
7  had  editorial  criticism  of  this  practice, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
niv  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
lijpction,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 
See  exlilbit  2.' 

Nfr   MORSE.     The  editorial  states  In 

Ctn  the  United  States  steadily  escalate 
•  ,1-  war  in  Vietnam,  prepare  for  a  still  bigger 
,vir  next  year,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
,;>  .lit  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi?  Peace 
olTcrs  with  one  band,  killing,  burning,  defoli- 
ating, destroying,  bombing  with  the  other. 
nie    result,    surely.    Is    to    cancel    out    each 

•hpr's  effectiveness.  .  .  Yet.  this  past  week 
the  United  States  showed  that  It  could  call 
;i  ii.ilt  where  It  wanted  when  the  bombing 

{  ,1  corner  of  the  demilitarized  zone  between 
N,  r:h  and  South  Vietnam  was  stopped.  It 
could  be  stopped  In  all  of  North  Vietnam. 
Talk  ':>f  peace  plus  acts  of  war  will  not  add 
up  to  a  negotiated  settlement  Tlie  old  adage 
thut  "actions  speak  louder  than  words"  ap- 
plies In  Vietnam  today  as  it  h.ia  at  all  times 

:k!  every"where 

I  want  to  commend  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  once  again  because  dur- 
ini:  the  past  3  years,  as  this  historic  de- 
bate has  continued  In  the  Senate,  with 
,1  >mall  numlier  of  us  protesting  Ameri- 
can policies  in  southeast  Asia,  the  New 
York  Times  has  published  editorials 
which  support  tho  j:.eneral  position  we 
have  taken,  ju.st  as  this  editorial  backs 
up  the  position  that  I,  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  I  Mr.  GruenincI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrightI  have 
taken  in  regard  to  the  escalating  war 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  southeast 

Mr  Thanat  roundly  castigates  the  pro- 
posal that  the  bombin^  be  stopped. 

The  proposal  has  come  from  a  promi- 
nent dissenting  legislative  quarter  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  It 
has  also  come  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant. 
Mr  Thanat  of  Thailand  deplores  the 
idea,  but  he  also  deplores  the  failure  of 
nations  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
General  in  his  o.ucsl  for  negotiations  that 
will  .stop  the  war. 

He  might  well  start  with  Thailand  and 
the  United  States  in  this  respect,  for  it 
la  our  two  countries  that  have  forestalled 
what  U  Tliant  considers  the  first  step 
toward  peace  negotiations. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  no  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  in  the  United  Nations  is  able 
to  cope  with  the  B-52's  and  other  fighters 
and  bombers  of  the  American  Air  Force. 
exc'pt  with  American  cooperation.  So 
•ont4  as  they  bomb  on  our  command,  there 
there  is  nothing  the  United  Nations  can 
do  to  stop  them.  That,  too,  is  one  of  the 
fru.strations  of  U  Tliant — one  of  the  ma- 
jor ones,  not  only  for  him  but  also  for  the 
whole  United  Nations. 

THAOAND    UUGES    BOMBINC    TO    CONTINXHE 

It  comes  with  poor  grace  from  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Thailand  to  speak  first 
of  the  roadblocks  nations  have  put  in 
the  way  of  peace,  and  then  to  demand  a 


continuation  of  the  bombing.     He  told 
the  General  Assembly : 

Some  have  suggested  that  In  order  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam  there  should  be  uni- 
lateral cessation  of  aerial  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  In  this  connection,  they  all  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  bombing  has  been 
halted  at  least  twice,  the  first  time  for  five 
days  and  the  second  time  for  more  than  a 
month.  In  both  cases,  the  cessation  of 
bombing  yielded  no  worthwhile  results.  On 
the  contrary.  It  gave  undue  advantage  to 
the  other  side  which  made  use  of  the  lull 
to  gather  more  strength,  with  which  to  In- 
tensify and  escalate  the  conflict. 

Since  the  one  contribution  of  Thai- 
land to  the  war  has  been  the  use  of  its 
territory  for  our  air  bases,  and  for 
which  we  have  stepped  up  our  aid  pro- 
gram and  our  capital  investment  in  that 
country,  it  is  no  suiprise  that  Mr 
Thanat  wants  the  raids  to  continue. 

The  air  attacks  on  the  North  began 
early  in  1965.  At  that  time,  the  so- 
called  invasion  from  the  north  was  a 
trickle  of  men  and  supplies.  Today. 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  bombing  at 
a  rate  exceeding  the  monthly  tonnage 
dropped  on  all  of  Europe  in  World  War 
K,  and  in  Korea,  the  rate  of  iiafilti-ation 
has  still  grown.  On  August  21,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  from  Thailand: 

TTnlted  States  sotirces  say  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  succeeded  in  greatly  enlarg- 
ing and  Improving  the  so-called  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  through  Laos  to  South  Vietnam 
In  the  last  18  months.  E>esplt€  dally  Amer- 
ican air  strikes,  the  sources  declared,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  able  to  turn 
a  web  of  what  were  once  simple  tracks  or 
paths  Into  a  complex  of  dirt  roads  over 
which  their  Soviet-made  supply  trucks  can 
move. 

When  I  make  reference  to  those  sta- 
tistics. Mr.  President,  I  am  using  statis- 
tics of  the  administration.  I  am  point- 
ing out  the  testimony  of  Pentagon 
witnesses,  including  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense,  who  has  testified  that  we  are 
dropping  more  tons  of  bombs  per 
month  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  than  we 
dropped  per  month  on  all  of  Europe  and 
Africa  during  World  War  II. 

This  is  no  brush  fire  that  we  are 
fighting.  The  United  States  has  made 
it  a  major  war. 

Our  casualties  month  by  month  are 
beginning  to  show  how  major  it  is.  The 
cost  of  $2,700  million  a  month  to  the 
American  taxpayers  also  shows  how- 
major  it  is. 

I  take  Senators  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  His  testimony  in  January 
1966,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  before  we  even  started 
the  bombing,  was  that  the  bombing 
would  have  little  effect  upon  what  assist- 
ance the  North  Vietnamese  were  giving 
the  Vletcong. 

What  is  being  pointed  out  now  by 
authority  after  authority,  by  correspond- 
ent after  correspondent,  is  that  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  has  only  intensified 
their  determination  to  continue  the  war. 

We  may  eventusdly  be  able  to  bomb 
them  to  a  surrender  table,  but  we  will 
never  bomb  them  to  a  peace  table. 
What  the  American  people  had  better 


recognize,  before  it  is  too  late,  is  the 
difference  between  a  surrender  table  and 
a  peace  table.  We  had  better  recognize, 
before  it  is  too  late,  that  for  future  gen- 
erations of  American  boys  and  girls,  not 
only  for  decades,  but  for  centuries  to 
come,  the  Asian  people  will  have  great 
resentment  toward  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  our  mind. 
We  have  lost  our  judgment.  We  cannot 
do  this  on  a  unilateral  basis.  We  must 
proceed,  as  I  have  pleaded  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  as  have  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Gruening]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fitlbright],  and 
other  Senators,  on  a  multilateral  basis 
to  have  a  peace  table  set  up — not  with 
the  United  States  at  the  head  of  that 
table.  We  have  lost  our  right  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  That  table  must 
be  a  tripartite  table,  a  three-sided  table, 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
on  one  side,  the  Vietcong.  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  probably  the  Red  Chi- 
nese on  the  other  side,  and  the  non- 
combatant  nations  conducting  the  nego- 
tiations, and  "calling  the  shots,"  so  to 
speak,  for  every  nation  in  the  world  has 
a  vital  interest  in  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  American  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  August  10.  the  Times  had  also  re- 
ported that  the  infiltration  rate  had  in- 
creased despite  these  raids: 

Neither  increasing  bombing  of  the  North 
nor  stepped-up  Americ.in  "spoiling  ^.ttacks" 
on  guerrilla  bases  In  the  South  has  appeared 
to  reduce  the  enemy's  ability  to  build  up  his 
forces  in  response  to  American  increases. 

In  fact,  these  forces  are  being  in- 
creased. Week  by  week,  by  the  thou- 
sands, there  are  desertions  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  recruitment 
of  Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are 
getting  information  that  has  filtered 
through  that  the  tyrant  we  are  keeping 
in  power.  Ky — who  never  fought  the 
French,  but  fought  with  them— is  not 
going  to  resort  to  capital  punishment 
against  desertions.  What  a  confession 
of  the  failure  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  establishment.  The  latest  fig- 
ures furnished  to  us  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  were  that  they  are  hav- 
ing desertions  on  the  basis  of  90,000  a 
month. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  adminis- 
tration can  keep  the  American  people  in 
darkness,  as  to  what  we  are  really  doing 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  full  well  understand  my  course  of 
action:  but  I  intend  to  keep  the  trust, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  kill  Amer- 
ican boys  in  an  undeclared  war. 

Let  the  administration  come  forward 
with  a  recommendation  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  Once  again,  I  repeat,  it  does 
not  dare  recommend  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  reason  why  it  does  not  dare 
to  reconmiend  a  declaration  of  war  is 
that  it  would  stand  isolated  around  the 
world. 

In  examination  of  our  Ambassador  to 
Russia  the  other  day  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  when  he  was  before  us 
for  confirmation,  I  put  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  him  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  reaction  of  Russia  would 
be  if  we  followed  the  recommendation 
of  the  war  hawks  in  this  country  to 
blockade  Vietnam.     I  asked  him  if  he 
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and  guerrilla  tactics  Inspired  and  supported 
bv  the  Red  Chinese. 

'   _  ,..     ^  nod       r',.,rv\,.vM,*^  let     a/,f-lTTl  tloQ     1  Tl 


1946,  was  made  up  moetly  of  overseas  Chi- 
nese, of  whom  Thailand  has  4  million.  Like 
nvPTRfox  Ohinese  elsewhere,  thev  are  subject 


effect,  it  Is  saying:  "I  won't  kill  you.  but  I'm 
going  to  beat  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life, 
after  which  I  hope  you  will  come  and  join 


Improvements,    US.    economic    aid    to 
Thailand  In  1965  amounted  to  $43  mil- 


problem  ot  the  war  Ln  Vietnam,  neither  the 
organization    which    Is    entrtiated    with    the 


of    their   International   military   opera- 
tions. 


the  way  of  peace,  and  then  to  demand  a 


What  the  American  people  had  better     blockade  Vietnam.     I  asked  him  If  he 
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thought  the  Russian  flag  would  be  low- 
ered  to    that   blockade.     He   replied   In 
the   neijatlvp;    he   thought    that   Russia 
would  not  lower  Its  flag  to  the  blockade 
I  asked  what  would  happen  after  we  sunk 
the  first  Ru.'^^ian  ship      His  assimiptlon 
was  the  obvious — we  would  be  Involved 
in  a  mllUary  confrontation  with  Russia. 
As  I  said  before,  it  would  not  be  fought 
in  Asia,  but  It  would  be  fought  in  New 
York  City  and  In  Chicago  and  in  Port- 
land and  in  Moscow  and  m  Leningrad 
and    around    the    world.      I    repeat    It 
Sometimes   I   get   criticisms   from   some 
persons  over  these  repetitions,  but  I  am 
an  old  teacher     I  know  how  important 
it  is  in  the  learning  process  to  repeat  and 
repeat  until  the  class  Anally  grasps  the 
lesson     I  do  not  give  up  hope  that  even 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
recognize  that  we  cannot  Justify  history 
by  following  a  course  of  action  which  our 
own  Ambassador  admitted  under  exam- 
ination the  other  day  would  lead  to  a 
military  confrontation  with  Russia 

Perhaps  our  bombing  did  not  cause 
the  increased  infiltration  described  by 
the  press  from  ofllcial  figures:  but  if  Its 
purpose  was  to  stop  or  reduce  it.  it  did 
not  If  our  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  aid  the 
rebellion  in  the  south,  it  has  not  done 
that,  either 

In  fact,  many  evidences  come  out  or 
North  Vietnam  that  our  bombing  has 
enhanced  the  determination  of  North 
Vietnam  to  fight  back. 

Our  bombing,  like  our  troop  buildup 
in  South  Vietnam,  has  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  escalating  would 
be  done  by  the  United  States  alone. 

I  find  in  the  remarks  of  the  Thai  For- 
eign Minister  words  that  apply  as  much 
to  Thailand  as  to  any  other  country,  so 
I  quote  him 

Pr  rm  ^  prismatic  viewpoint.  It  may  be 
too  murh  t..  expect  that  ethical  ronaldera- 
tlona  should  prevail  In  the  dlscxiaslon  ot  such 
a  hotly  contested  InternaUonal  Issue  In 
reality,  the  question  Is  much  more  complex, 
involving  heterogeneous  elemenU  among 
which  are  Ideological  bias,  acute  self-lnter- 
esu.  past  private  feuds  and  Instinct  of  re- 
venge or  simply  fears  of  loelnc;  the  beatific 
enjovment  of  present  material  abundance 
and  luxury  available  In  profualon  In  certain 
parts  of  the  world 

FHOBLXM       tS      TO      aEDrrl.       NOT      RAISE.      LCVXt. 
OF    WAX 

No  doubt  any  criticism  of  Thailand  by 
Members  of  Congress  will  continue  to  be 
resented  in  a  country  that  has  abolished 
congresses  I  do  not  mean  to  arouse  con- 
troversy  nor  to  Irritate  needles.sly  a  for- 
eign government  But  when  ;ts  officials 
urge  upon  the  United  States  a  policy  of 
bombing  a  third  country  from  bases  on 
Its  territory  bases  which  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  plus  additional  aid  to  that  coun- 
try, in  defiance  of  the  peace  plan  urged 
upon  all  warring  parties  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  .some  inquiry  into  their  motives 
and  reasoning  Is  called  for 

What  worries  me  more  than  anythin? 
Is  the  real  likelihood  that  the  arrangi--- 
ment  we  have  bought  In  Thailand  will 
turn  out  like  our  arrangement  in  South 
Vietnam.  E^ventually.  the  government 
we  sheltered  and  financed  In  South  Viet- 


nam collapeed.  and  had  to  be  replaced 
with  a  virtual  U.S,  mUitary  occupation. 
That  is  what  I  fear  lies  m  store  for  us 
In  Thailand,  especially  If  China  and 
Russia  eventually  came  Into  thLs  war. 

The  more  we  use  Thailand  to  bomb 
Vietnam,  the  more  those  bases  become 
targets  smd  the  more  Americans  have 
to  be  sent  to  protect  them  It  is  ques- 
tionable that  Thailand  wUl  remain  a 
privileged  sanctuary  any  more  than 
North  Vietnam  did,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  her  defense  will  lie  with  us. 

PROSPECTS  FOR    MANILA    CONrERFNCE 

President  Johrison"s  meeting  with  cer- 
tain Asian  heads  of  state  will,  we  all 
hope,  result  In  some  development  in  the 
direction  of  peace  that  Is  not  now  dis- 
cernible. A  parley  of  states  on  one  side 
of  a  war  does  not  usually  seek  or  result 
m  any  moves  toward  peace  other  than 
plans  for  total  victory.  An  Asian  con- 
ference that  Included  Japan,  India,  Pak- 
istan, and  other  nonbcUlgerents  would 
afford  a  little  more  impartiality  and 
perhaps  some  ideas  that  would  not  occur 
to  countries  so  deeply  committed  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  are  Thailand. 
South  Vietnam.  South  Korea,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  great  defect  of  the  conference  Is 
simply  that  the  United  SUtes  Is  to  be 
the  only  non- Asian  participant,  just  as 
we  are  the  only  non-Asian  participant 
in  the  war.  We  count  ourselves  an 
Asian  power.  Just  as  we  count  ourselves 
an  Atlantic  power,  a  European  power,  a 
Middle  Eastern  power,  a  Western  Hemi- 
sphere power;  and  we  would  quickly 
count  ourselves  an  African  power,  too, 
should  anything  develop  In  that  conti- 
nent to  cause  us  worry. 

That  does  not  make  us  an  Asian  coun- 
try It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
tremendous  power  that  we  seem  to  think 
because  we  have  Interests  somewhere,  we 
must  also  have  prevailing  power  there. 
Small  countries  around  a  great  power 
seem  either  to  accept  the  leadership  of 
the  nation  in  whose  shadow  they  live,  or 
seek  the  shelter  and  support  of  a  rival 
great  power.  Cuba  has  done  the  latter; 
so  have  the  small  countries  of  Asia  with 
whom  President  Johnson  will  be  meeting 
Mr  President.  I  close  by  saying  that  I 
share  the  fears  of  some  of  my  fellow 
Senators  who  have  not  supported  my  po- 
sition In  opposition  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, but  who  have  expressed  great  con- 
cern about  the  spreading  of  US  military 
power  around  the  world,  involved,  as  we 
now  are,  in  42  securities  treaties  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  should  hke  to  see  those  treaties 
merged  from  bilateral  treaties  In'o  multi- 
lateral treaties  not  as  cloaks  for  U.S. 
action  but  genuine  multilateral  obliga- 
tions. I  should  like  to  see  us  follow  a 
course  of  action  that  would  cause  other 
nations  to  Join  with  us  on  a  multilateral 
basis,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  think  the  best  way  and  the  best 
place  to  sUrt  with  that  type  of  merging 
is  for  us  to  change  our  posture  before 
the  United  Nations,  and  begin  in.slstlr.g 
upon  our  rights  within  that  body  and 
to  have  our  President  call  up«in  the 
United  Nations  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 


Uke  Jurisdiction  over  this  threat  to  the 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  exhibit  3  certain 
other  press  clippings  concerning  tlie 
United  States  and  Thailand:  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  llie 
week  of  September  19-25;  an  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
September  18.  entitled  "What  Is  Aim  of 
United  States  In  Thailand";  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  October  2 
entitled  "Spotlight  on  U.S.  Bases  Irks 
Thailand",  two  articles  by  Richard 
Fryklund  on  Thailand  which  appeared  m 
the  Washington  Star;  an  editorial. 
"Dramatic  Move."  from  the  Oregonlan  of 
September  30:  and  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  October  1 
entitled  "Vietnam:  Doubts  on  Asian 
Talks." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clipping's 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
(See  exhibit  3.1 

Exhibit  1 
(Prom  the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  Sept.  29 

1966] 
RtD    Threat   Grows — US.    Concebkzd   Ovc. 
Thais 
(By  WUUam  L.  Ryan) 
Americans  today  eye  Thailand  with  grow- 
ing concern.    Enough  portents  and  par.illels 
exist  to  evoSe  worry  that  another  wedt^e  o! 
Southeast  Asia  could   Involve  United  St.ites 
forces  in  a  new  war  with  Communist  giier- 
rUlas  In  the  pattern  of  Vietnam. 

"We  ought  to  know  what  we  are  gett.r.i; 
into,"  said  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbricht  of  tUe 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
cently "Are  we  to  have  another  Vietnam 
war"""  To  inquire  into  the  possibilities  he 
announced  his  committee  soon  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  United  States  commitment 
In  Thailand. 

Worry  over  Thailand's  place  In  a  Com- 
munist timetable  dates  back  to  the  founding 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  In  1954,  and  has  deepened  consid- 
erably In  the  past  two  years. 

Two  years  ago  the  Communists,  with  the 
blessing  and  backing  of  Red  China,  an- 
nounced formation  In  Thailand's  lmp<'ver- 
Ished  northeast  area  of  the  "Thailand  Inde- 
pendence Movement  " 

In  January.  1965,  Chen  Yl.  Red  China's  vice 
premier  and  foreign  minister,  declared  'we 
may  have  a  guerrilla  war  going  In  Thailand 
before  the  year  is  out  "  Days  later,  a  Th.il- 
language  broadcast,  possibly  emanating  frorc 
China,  announced  establishment  of  a  "Pft- 
Ulotlc  Front  of  Thailand."  This  was  p..'.- 
terned  arter  the  National  Front  for  Uber  • 
tlon  of  South  Vietnam,  set  up  late  In  196C 
lis  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong 

The  Thai  guerrilla  movement  la  small,  but 
in  scale  and  technique  it  Is  ominously  simi- 
lar to  the  Viet  Cong  movement  of  the  1959- 
60  period. 

But — there  are  big  differences  In  the  two 
situations 

Thailand,  for  the  most  part.  Is  prosperous 
and  stable.  Its  people.  90  per  cent  Buddhist 
and  far  more  united  than  the  Vietnamese, 
on  the  whole  dislike  and  dlstrtust  Conwiu- 
nUts  and  CWneae  alike.  Unlike  Vietnam 
Thailand  has  a  sturdy  middle  class  and  many 
of  Its  peasants — 80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion—-are  veell  off  by  Southeast  Asia  stand- 
ards. Unlike  Vietnam.  Thailand  never  was 
colonized,  never  partitioned.  Since  World 
War  11  It  h.as  been  one  of  the  staunchest 
allies  of  America  In  the  Far  East 

Thailand's  role  In  the  Vietnam  war,  as  the 
site  of  bases  whence  United  SWtes  planes 
take  off.  probably  has  made  the  country 
even  more  an  attractive  target  for  subversion 


and  guerrUla  tactics  Inspired  and  supported 
bv  the  Red  Chinese. 

Since  early  1965,  Communist  activities  In 
the  Northeast— susceptible  to  Infiltration 
across  the  border  from  an  area  of  Laos  held 
bv  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces — have 
risen  considerably.  The  Thai  government 
says  there  were  35  assassinations  of  govern- 
ment representatives  In  the  northeast  In 
1965  and  more  than  twice  that  number  thus 
(ar  in  1966.  Red  China  has  broadcast  a  re- 
rlort  that  battles  between  government  forces 
and  guerrillas  numbered  24  In  1965  and  43 
in  the  first  half  of  1966. 

There  are  as  many  United  States  troops  In 
Thailand  as  there  were  In  Vietnam  early  In 
if.65.  The  Pentagon  has  declined  to  disclose 
the  figure  Unofficial  estimates  recently  put 
It  at  27.000-35.000.  William  P.  Bundy,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  said  last  week  the 
figure  was  25,000,  mostly  air  force  units. 
That  would  represent  more  than  twice  the 
number  there  In  early  1965. 

A  United  States-backed  air  and  naval  base 
complex  has  been  enormously  expanded. 
ust  month,  the  U-Tapao  airfield.  buUt  by 
the  Americans  In  less  than  eight  months. 
w,is  turned  over  to  Thai  officials.  This  In- 
sta;!atlon  to  the  south  of  Bangkok  has  a 
field  11,500  feet  long  with  200-foot  wide  run- 
w.iv.  capable  of  accommodating  the  biggest 
Un.'oed  States  bombers.  It  Is  650  miles  from 
Hanoi. 

Besides  U-Tapao,  built  at  a  cost  of  $40  mil- 
lion, there  are  four  other  United  States- 
built  Jet  alrbases  In  Thailand.  All  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Thai  government. 

Tliere  Is  little  secret  about  the  use  of  Thai 
bases  In  the  Vietnam  war.  As  long  ago  as 
January,  the  Associated  Press  reported  from 
Saigon  that  probably  60  per  cent  of  air 
stnkes  against  North  Vietnam  were  takmg 
o3  from  Thai  ba^es.  With  the  U-Tapao  base 
now  available,  the  percentage  seems  bound 
to  rise.  It  should  be  far  easier  for  B52 
bombers  to  reach  North  Vietnam  from  there 
than  from  Guam. 

At  the  enormous  Sattahlp  naval  base  com- 
plex. 100  miles  south  of  Bangkok,  Americans 
ire  building  a  complete  major  port  at  a  cost 
of  nbout  $90  million.  When  It  Is  completed 
wlthm  two  years  it  will  have  deep  water 
berths,  rock  breakwaters,  new  fuel  storage 
tanks,  pipeline  supply  systems.  Improved 
port  Installations,  ordnance  depots,  table 
communications  and  supporting  facilities. 

In  addition,  new  roads  with  military  mean- 
ing are  being  built  In  the  country  and  exist- 
ing transport  routes  are  being  upgraded. 
Military  supplies  which  would  be  needed  in 
the  event  of  attack  have  been  placed  In  for- 
ward positions. 

Thailand  has  had  a  military  goverrunent, 
ruling  In  the  name  of  the  king,  since  1958. 
There  Is  some  unrest  about  this,  particularly 
among  Intellectual  elements  who  say  they 
want  more  democracy,  a  new  constitution 
.ind  elections.  The  government  under  Prime 
Minister  Thanom  Klttlkhachom  says  the 
time  is  Inappropriate  because  of  Southeast 
AsU  conditions  and  the  Commtinlst  threat. 

The  nation,  about  flve-slxths  the  size  of 
Texas  with  31  million  people,  Is  In  enviable 
condition  apart  from  Its  northeast,  so  far  as 
as  Its  economy  and  prospects  are  concerned. 

By  government  estimate,  the  guerrilla 
naovement  Is  small.  Bangkok  says  the  Com- 
munist hard  core  amounts  to  no  more  than 
1.500  In  the  northeast,  operating  In  roaming 
bands  of  80  to  100  men. 

To  counter  red  activity,  the  government 
has  Instituted,  with  United  States  help,  a 
civic  action  program  In  the  northeast.  In- 
volving mobile  development  units,  police 
training  In  counter-Insurgency  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  presence  In  an  area 
neelected  for  years  by  Bangkok.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  provided  $35  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Communism  has  never  caught  on  In  Thai- 
land.  The  Thai  Communist  Party,  formed  in 


1946,  was  made  up  mostly  of  overseas  Chi- 
nese, of  whom  Thailand  has  4  million.  Like 
overseas  Cailnese  elsewhere,  they  are  subject 
to  pressures  from  Red  Chinese  agents.  The 
Communist  Party  was  outlawed  and  went 
underground  In  1962. 

But  Infiltration  In  the  northeast  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  country  by  Lao  and  Thai- 
stock  people,  and  of  Malay-stock  people  In 
the  extreme  south,  Is  easy.  Underground 
radio  broadcasts  boast  of  expanding  activi- 
ties aimed  at  "a  violent  counteroffenslve"  to 
overthrow  the  Thanon  government. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  Seato  alliance 
In  his  annual  report  this  month  said: 

"China,  during  the  past  year,  turned  to  a 
wider  and  more  Intense  program  of  subver- 
sion, seeking  to  undermine  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  determination  of  the  peoples  of  all 
Southeast  Asia  ,  .  .  a  principal  target  of  sub- 
version has  been  Thailand  .  .  .  under  Peking 
sponsorship  a  number  of  'patriotic  front' 
organizations  have  come  Into  being  under  the 
general  political  leadership  of  the  Thai  pa- 
triotic front.  Communist  terrorism  has  been 
most  frequent  in  the  northeast,  but  similar 
activity  has  also  occtirred  In  the  south  and 
some  of  the  central  provinces." 

Bangkok  Is  the  headquarters  of  Seato. 
which  also  has  an  economic  program  In  the 
nation.  United  States  economic  aid  alone 
amoimted  to  $43  million  In  1965. 

In  comparison  with  other  Southeast  Asian 
coimtrles,  Thailand  is  thriving.  Its  annual 
growth  rate  reached  a  record  10.6  percent 
In  1963  and  leveled  off  thereafter  at  6.3.  Its 
1965  gross  national  product  was  80.2  billion 
baht  ($4  billion).  Real  output  rose  between 
1961  and  1965  by  7.5  percent  each  year.  Real 
Income  i)er  person  was  25  percent  higher  this 
year  than  In  1957. 

Export  earnings  grow  steadily.  So  do  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  mainly  rice,  making  the 
country  an  Asian  rice  basket. 

United  States  officials  In  Thailand  say  they 
operate  on  the  theory  that  If  the  United 
States  provides  the  tools,  the  Thais  them- 
selves will  do  the  Job  of  combatting  Red 
subversion. 


ExHiBrr  2 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  7,  1966] 

The  President's  Trip 

President  Johnson's  remarks  about  plans 
for  his  expanded  trip  to  Asia  later  this  month 
were  a  mixture  <3f  hopes,  desires  and  pessi- 
mism on  the  progress  of  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  the  attempts  that 
win  be  made  on  his  trip  to  seek  political. 
social  and  economic  progress.  These  are 
vital  goals;  but  the  war  vrtll  certainly  domi- 
nate every  meetmg  with  the  chiefs  of  state 
m  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Thailand,  Ma- 
laysia and  South  Korea,  and  It  will  be  upper- 
most at  the  Manila  conference. 

There  Is  a  question  that  could  have  been — 
but  was  not — asked  at  the  President's  meet- 
ing with  the  press  yesterday: 

Can  the  United  States  steadily  escalate  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  prepare  for  a  stUl  bigger 
war  next  year,  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
about  peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi?  Peace 
offers  with  one  hand;  killing,  burning,  de- 
foliating, destroying,  bombing  with  the 
other.  The  result,  surely.  Is  to  cancel  out 
each  other's  effectiveness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  President  Johnson's  policy,  as 
formulated  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
United  Nations,  still  stand.  The  United 
States  is  not  seeking  territory;  nor  the  de- 
struction of  the  Hanoi  Government;  nor 
permanent  bases  In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is 
prepared  to  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam 
and  withdraw  American  troops  If  Hanoi 
makes  cQm.parable  concessions. 

It  Is  true,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
Is  fighting  a  limited  war  with  "Ihnlted  force," 
as   Mr.    Johnson   reiterated    yesterday.      In 


effect,  it  is  saying:  "I  won't  kill  you,  but  I'm 
going  to  beat  you  within  an  Inch  of  your  life, 
after  which  I  hope  you  will  come  and  join 
some  of  us  around  a  table  to  talk  peace." 

The  problem  of  credibility  Is  a  basic  one. 
Lf  the  Hanoi  Government  does  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  means  what  it  says, 
there  can  be  lio  negotiation.  Nor  would  the 
North  Vietnamese  test  American  sincerity  If 
they  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  sincerity. 
They  are  WTong;  but  It  is  not  enough  lor 
Washington  to  say  so. 

Yet,  this  past  week  the  United  States 
showed  that  It  could  call  a  halt  where  It 
wanted  when  the  bombing  of  a  corner  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  was  stopped.  It  could  be  stopped 
in  all  of  North  Vietnam.  Talk  of  peace  plus 
acts  of  war  will  not  add  up  to  a  negotiated 
settlement.  The  old  adage  that  "actions 
speak  louder  than  words"  applies  in  Vietnam 
today  as  it  has  at  all  times  and  everywhere. 

Exhibit  3 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch,    Sept. 

19-25,  1966] 

Why  the  Th.mland  Secrecy? 

William  P.  Bundy  taxes  credulity  when  he 
cites  the  wishes  of  the  Thai  government  as 
the  main  reason  why  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  discuss  in  open  hearing 
details  of  the  g;rowlng  American  Involvement 
in  Thalu^nd. 

Mr.  Bundy,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
Far  Eastern  affairs,  explained  the  Adminis- 
tration position  before  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Corrunittee  that  is 
trj-ing  to  find  out  what  the  United  States 
commitment  lu  Thailand  is  all  about.  The 
U.S.  has  close  to  35,0(X)  men  there,  and  huge 
bases  In  dally  use  mounting  aerial  attacks 
on  Viet  Nam. 

The  Thais,  noted  for  their  cynicism  and 
opportunism,  would  like  to  pretend  they  are 
not  girtng  military  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
-Americans.  This  Is  nonsense.  The  Chinese 
know  what  Is  going  on.  The  Russians  know. 
The  North  Viet  Namese  know.  The  South 
Viet  Namese  know.  The  Cambodians  know. 
The  Laotians  know.  Even  American  news- 
paper readers  know — in  part.  But  the  Amer- 
ican government  says  it  cannot  tell  its  own 
people  the  facts  because  a  client  state  doesn't 
want  it  to. 

Chairman  Fitlbright  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  fear,  and  so  do  we.  that  the 
United  States  is  quietly  getting  involved  in 
another  Viet  Nam  in  "Thailand.  Indeed,  we 
are  Inclined  to  wonder  whether  it  is  the 
Thais  or  the  Americans  who  really  want  to 
keep  the  actirttles  secret.  The  American 
people  have  300.000  men  fighting  an  unde- 
clared war  In  Viet  Nam:  what  Is  the  United 
States  getting  into  In  Thailand? 

Since  there  Is  no  question  whatever  of  na- 
tional security,  why  the  secrecy? 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept.  18, 
1966] 

What  Is  Aim  of  United  States  in  Thai- 
land?— Senator  Fuibright  Seeks  the  Ad- 
ministration's Answer  in  New  Hearings 

(By  Richard  Dudman ) 
Washington,  September  17. — When  and  If 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  goes  before  Sen- 
ator J.  'VVnj.iAM  FuLBRiGHT  in  the  much-post- 
poned hearings  on  American  Involvement  In 
Thailand,  the  Immediate  issue  will  be  wheth- 
er the  hearings  should  be  held  at  all. 

The  Johnson  Administration  Is  trjrlng  to 
maintain  the  official  secrecy  that  surrounds 
a  current  rapid  buildup  of  tJ.S.  mlUtary  force 
In  Thailand  and  Its  role  as  an  American 
privileged  sanctuary  for  air  raids  against 
North  Viet  Nam. 

FtTLBRiGHT,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  wants  a  full  airing 
of  the  situation  In  public  hearlr^s  to  see 
whether   the  United -States   is   getting   Into 
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another  Viet  Nam  without  any  public  de- 
bate 

The  laaue  U  one  of  politics  and  diplomacy, 
not  securtiy  The  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
certainly  know  about  the  American  bases 
and    buildup    already 

Ruak  first  was  scheduled  to  appear  Sept  13 
In  executive  session  That  hearlnj?  was  can- 
celled when  he  went  to  the  hospital  with  a 
caae  of  grippe  He  was  then  slated  to  testify 
next  Thursday,  but  his  appearance  at  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  most  of 
next  week  Interfered 

Secretary  o!  Defense  Rc.bert  S  McNamara 
ia  expected  to  be  called  after  Rusk  testifies 
The  plan  is  to  explore  with  buth  secretaries 
tn  closed  session  the  Administrations  reaaotis 
for  seeklni?  to  avoid  full  public  dtocusslon  of 
what  is  going  on  In  Thailand 

Because  of  schedule  dlflBcultlea.  It  ha« 
turned  out  that  William  P  Bundy,  aealsUnt 
secretary  of  sute  for  Far  Eastern  affairs. 
win  be  the  first  witness.  In  a  closed  session 
Tue»d:iy  It  was  he  who  first  breached  the 
ottclal  secrecy  by  spying  publicly  two  weeks 
ago  that  the  United  States  already  had 
about  36.000  troops  In  Thailand 

Some  of  Bundy  s  colleagues  In  the  Ad- 
ministration were  unhappy  over  his  public 
acfcnowledgmeut  of  the  buildup. 

Huw  can  Rusk  and  McNamara  refuse  to 
tesUfy  in  public  session  when  Bundy  has 
alreidy  been  talking  his  head  off?"  one  official 
asked  AH    the    comnUttee    haa    to    do    la 

ask  them  whether  they  can't  say  what  a  sub- 
ordinate says  The  committee  also  could 
ask  whether  the  Administration  attaches 
more  importance  to  a  television  show  than  to 
a  Senate  committee 

Bandy  had  chosen  his  words  CArefuUy. 
He  had  said  that  the  buildup  was  "no 
setre'  " 

In  this  respect,  the  situation  in  ThaUand 
has  been  following  the  pattern  of  the  early 
buildup  in  Viet  Nam.  For  some  years,  no 
offlclal  would  state  on  the  record  the  num- 
ber ijf  American  troops  In  Viet  Nam.  but 
reporters  were  i<iven  the  total  from  time  to 
tune  on  a,  background"  basis  The  roaaon. 
In  that  case,  was  to  avoid  public  admission 
that  the  United  States  was  violating  the 
1954  Geneva  agreemenw.  which  limited 
American  troops  there  to  about  900 

In  ThaUand  today,  a  reporter  can  learn 
the  current  number  of  US.  troops,  but  only 
on  a  background"  basis  The  reason  this 
time  Is  that  the  Thai  government  inslsu  on 
secrecy  as  a  condition  for  permitting  Ameri- 
can military  use  of  Thai  territory 

aghteen  months  ago.  the  United  States 
had  about  the  same  ntimber  of  trot^ps  in 
Viet  Nam  that  It  has  In  Thailand  today 
Although  the  American  forces  In  Viet  Nam 
now  have  taken  over  much  of  the  combat 
role,  combat  originally  was  supposed  to  be 
left   to  the  Viet  Namese 

President  Johoson,  In  his  campaign 
against  Barry  Ooldwater  In  1964.  denounced 
thoee  who  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  .Vslan  boys  should 
do  "  Mr  Johnson  described  the  American 
mission  In  Viet  Nam  as  getting  the  South 
Viet  Namese  to  save  their  own  freedom  with 
their  own  men  •  He  aald  that  the  United 
States  would  supply  such  help  in  training 
and  equipment     as  we  can  give  them  " 

Using  similar  language  two  weeks  ago  In 
■peaking  about  Thailand  Bundy  said  that 
the  Thais  faced  a  real  threat  of  Insurgency 
in  the  northeast  part  of  their  country  As 
be  put  It  -the  Thais  are  dealing  with  that 
themselves,  and  our  rule  Is  U.t  supply  them 
equipment  and  to  assUt  them  In  training 
as  they  may  desire  " 

He  declined  to  comment  on  reports  that 
the  U3  embassy  in  Bangkok  ha*  asked 
Washington  to  go  beyond  that  r'  le 

The  Pc«t-Dtspatch  rep<jrte<l  Aug  30  that 
Ambatsador  Graham  itartln  had  forwarded 
an  urgent  request  from  the  Thai  government 


for  American  helicopters  with  American 
crews  to  combat  increasing  Communist  guer- 
rilla activity  In  northeast  Thailand. 

There  are  layers  of  secrecy  and  sensitivity 
In  what  IS  going  on  In  Thailand  At  each 
successive  level.  Information  Is  harder  to  get. 
officials  are  more  reluctant  to  talk  or  testify, 
and  the  Thais  are  more  outraged  at  public 
exposure 

Best  known  is  the  bare  number  of  U  8 
troops  and  the  equipment  and  training  of 
Thai  troops,  which  Bundy  described  as  the 
major  American  role  there 

At  a  more  sensitive  level  Is  the  use  of 
American  air  bases  In  ThaUand  to  bomb 
North  Viet  Nam.  United  States  Air  Force 
sources  have  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
strikes  against  the  North  are  from  Thai- 
land 

Still  deeper  are  such  matters  as  the  se- 
cret transfer  of  a  Thai  artillery  battalion  Into 
Laos,  where  the  troops  have  been  given 
honorary  Laotian  citizenship  as  what  are 
sometimes  called  "sheep-dip  Laotians  '  The 
unit  Is  said  to  be  operating  under  Laotian 
command  as  part  of  an  effort  to  keep  the 
Communist-led  Pathet  Lao  forces  from  press- 
ing toward  the  Mekong  river,  which  divides 
the  two  countries 

When  Pm-BaicHT  first  spoke  of  the  plan  for 
hearings  on  Thailand  two  weeks  ago.  he  sug- 
gested some  of  the  questions  that  ought  to 
be  anawered  "What  Is  the  precise  nature  of 
our  commltmenf  to  Thailand?  On  what 
legal  basis  are  we  there  ■■  Are  we  Identifying 
ourselves  too  closely  with  an  unpopular  and 
unrepresentative  regime?  Will  a  massive 
foreign  military  presence  m  Thailand  en- 
gender hostility  among  a  people  who  have 
never  been  colonised?  Will  Thailand's  In- 
volvement in  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  shorten 
the  war  or  enlarg^e  It?" 

These  questions  have  been  raised  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  by  Ajnerlcan  Journal- 
ists." FtruaioHT  said  "I  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  raise  them  here  and  to  have 
the  Administration's  replies  " 

In  approaching  the  secrecy  Issue  the  com- 
mittee could  well  ask  why  the  present  reti- 
cence over  a  major  involvement  when  there 
was  great  candor  when  President  John  F 
Kennedy  ssnt  6.000  troops  to  Thailand  In 
May  1962 

Mr  Kennedy  lasued  a  statement  saying 
that  Thailand  had  invited  the  American 
forces  because  Communist  forces  In  Laoe  had 
attacked  and  moved  toward  the  Thai  border 
Thailand  announced  the  decision  to  Its  own 
people  instead  of  letting  them  Judge  for 
themselves  by  the  roar  of  the  JeU.  as  In  the 
present  case  The  United  SUtes  notified 
the  United  Nation*,  moreover,  and  SEATO 
Issued  a  public  statement 

An  Administration  strategist  was  asked 
this  week  why  all  the  publicity  In  1962  and 
all  the  secrecy  now 

If  you  will  forgive  what  may  soxind  like 
a  cynical  remark.  '  he  said,  "the  reason  Is 
that  then  It  was  for  ahow  aiid  now  we  mean 
business  " 

The  Amerlcan-Thal  arrangement  grew  out 
of  a  unilateral  pledge  made  by  Rusk  to  the 
Thai  Foreign  Minister  on  March  6.  1962.  two 
months  before  Mr  Kennedy  sent  troops  on 
that  earlier  occasion  They  agreed  that  the 
SEATO  treaty  'provides  the  basts  for  the 
signatories  collectively  to  uaslst  Thailand  In 
the  event  of  CommunUt  armed  attack  against 
that  country  " 

Rusk  anticipated  that  some  other  signers 
might  n  A  agree  to  Intervene  He  staled  that 
this  obligation  of  the  United  States  does 
not  depend  upon  the  prior  agreement  of  all 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  since  this  treaty 
obligation  Is  individual  as  well  as  collective  ' 
Vice  President  HcaniT  H  HLMi»Ha«T  car- 
ried Rusk's  promise  a  step  further  last  Febru- 
ary when  ke  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  -provide  all  necessary  assUtance  to 
enable     Thailand     and     other     countries     of 


Southeast  Asia  threatened  by  Commur.i.st 
aggression  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
achieve  In  peace  their  Just  economic  and 
social  alms.  " 

No  such  strong  commitment  existed  In  the 
case  of  Viet  Nam.  The  Johnson  Adminlstr.i- 
tlon  eventually  resorted  to  an  Interpretat:  j:. 
of  the  SEATO  treaty  after  first  relylns  ,.i. 
a  limited  and  conditional  offer  of  aid  by 
President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower. 

The  argument  for  exFK)sure  Is  that  '.he 
American  people  ought  to  be  aware  of  wl.at 
their  government  Is  getting  them  Into  a:,d 
have  a  chance  to  debate  the  matter. 

The  argument  for  continued  secrecy  i.s 
first,  that  this  country  made  a  deal  w;>h 
Thailand  and  should  stick  to  It.  Thai  of- 
ficials control  the  behavior  of  legislators  and 
the  flow  of  information  In  their  own  country 
and  cannot  understand  why  the  most  power- 
ful nation  In  the  world  cannot  do  the  siune 
In  Its  own  country. 

Such  agreements  with  other  countries  on 
covert  operations  can  be  successful  only  if 
the  "noise  level"  remains  low.  In  the 
case  of  the  operations  In  Thailand,  the  nuise 
level  lately  has  risen  to  a  roar  Some  offici.tls 
consider  this  a  breach  of  security,  althoiigh 
not  In  the  sense  of  giving  a  foreign  enemy  ::i- 
formatlon  not  otherwise  available  to  hUn 

Behind  Thailand's  mounting  annoyance 
over  public  discussions  of  operations  there 
Is  thought  to  be  concern  about  Its  posture 
m  the  event  of  a  major  Communist  attack, 
such  as  a  big  subversion  campaign  or  out- 
right invasion  from  Lacs 

IT  Thailand  had  ostensibly  been  merely 
minding  Its  own  business.  It  could  pose  as 
another  Belgluni.  an  innocent  victim  of  un- 
provoked attack.  Lf.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
world  knew  Thailand  was  a  major  base  .'or 
Americiin  military  action  In  Viet  Nam,  some 
might  say  that  It  was  getting  what  was  ccn.- 
Ing  to  It. 

As  a  practical  matter.  American  violation 
of  the  non-publlclty  agreement  will  give 
Thailand  new  leverage  in  limiting  the  Input 
and  use  of  American  men  and  weapons,  in 
seeking  additional  assistance  that  the  United 
States  is  not  prepared  to  give  and  In  raising 
the  rent  on  the  American  bases 

"We'll  live  through  the  hearings,"  an  of- 
ficial said  this  week,  "but  afterward  well 
have  to  pay  the  Thais  two  or  three  times  as 
much  for  what  they're  doing  for  vis." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct,  2.  1966] 
Spotlight    on    US     Babies    Iuks    Thah-A-Nd — 
Nation  Resents  Washington  Talk  Aboit 
Open  Secret  of  U.S.  Might 

( By  Murrey  Marder ) 
Bangkok. — Officials  of  this  country  that 
serves  as  a  huge  launching  platform  for  air 
strikes  on  Communist  Installations  In  North 
Vietnam  and  Laoe  are  bristling  over  the  kind 
of  attention  focused  on  Thailand  from  Wa.sh- 
ington. 

"What  Is  the  United  States  trying  to  do  to 
US'' "  they  Indignantly  demand  In  prnate 
"We  have  given  you  every  support  In  the 
antl-Communlst  struggle  Why  must  you 
advertise  It  and  make  things  worse  for  us""" 
The  United  States  and  Thailand  are  caught 
by  a  double  standard  of  national  behavior 
over  the  semlsecret  military  operations  con- 
ducted from  this  moderately  authoritarian 
nation  of  30  million  people  with  little  ex- 
perience in  publicly  questioning  the  &cts  of 
government.  It  Is  a  case  of  two  nations  with 
a  common  objective,  but  markedly  different 
values.  Jointly  trying  to  pursue  a  quaslct'^frt 
policy. 

All  wo  asked  of  you."  said  one  grieved 
Thai  Foreign  Ministry  official,  "wai  one 
thing  Just  to  keep  quiet  officially  about  what 
you  were  doing  here.  All  right,  your  press 
has  revealed  what  Is  going  on,  so  It  is  no 
secret  any  mure  But  why  must  you  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  It?  Why  give  ammuni- 
tion to  your  enemies  and  our  enemies?  " 
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Even  tiie  most  Westernized  Thai  offlclala 
profess  bewilderment  over  the  inability  of 
tnc  OccldenUl  mind  to  grasp  what  la  to 
them  a  clear  distinction  between  what  is 
done  and  what  needs  to  be  admitted  offi- 
cially, particularly  In  warfare. 

When  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Chairman  J.  William  Pclbbight  (D.-Ark.) 
announced  what  proved  to  be  short-lived 
hearings  to  determine,  as  he  put  It.  If  an- 
other Vietnam  was  in  the  making  In  Thai- 
land. Bangkok  officialdom  bubbled. 

THE    contrails    SHOW 

The  Thai  people  never  have  been  officially 
informed  about  what  Is  happening  In  tbelr 
country,  although  many  are  at  least  dimly 
aware  of  It.  They  can  see  the  contrails  ol 
.^Unerlcan  planes  streaking  toward  Nortb 
Vietnam  or  I^aos.  They  can  see.  or  are  even 
working  on,  the  American  bases  spread  stra- 
tegically over  the  countryside.  They  rub 
shoulders  unenthusiastically,  and  In  some 
areas  resentfully,  with  American  troops,  al- 
though efforts  are  made  to  limit  the  GI  tm- 
pacl  on  the  population. 

When  the  facade  of  secrecy  about  Thai- 
based  American  air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos  was  fractured  by  press  accounts 
early  in  1965,  the  Americans  were  hardly  sur- 
prised. It  was  Impossible  to  keep  secret 
indefinitely  from  the  American  public  what 
are  now  eight  air  bases  either  built  or  In 
progress  with  a  force  of  over  30,000  American 
military  personnel. 

Bui  when  the  news  reports  first  appeared 
that  Thai  bases  were  fielding  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  land-b.\sed  air  power  that  strikes 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  bulk  of  the  air  mis- 
sions against  Communist  Infiltration  routes 
.icro.'i-s  Laos.  Thai  officials  simply  denied  It. 
N._i  American  planes  have  taken  off  from 
Thai  airfields  to  attack  targets  In  North  Vlet- 
r.am,"'  said  Prime  Minister  of  Defense 
Thanom  Klttlkachorn.  The  United  States 
Embassy  here  concurred  completely,  honor- 
ing what  had  been  ngreed  upon  between 
Bangkok  and  Washington  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  American  opera- 
tions. 

As  the  press  reports  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  swell.  Gen.  Praphas  Charusathlen, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  army  commander  In 
chief.  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  strong 
man  of  the  "Thai  regime,  tried  a  different  tack 
in  September.  1965. 

What  Is  a  base'""  he  said  when  asked  by 
hesitant  Tlial  newsmen  about  the  reports  In 
the  American  press  "This  Is  what  comes  of 
persons  who  are  Ignorant  of  military  tech- 
nical terms  using  military  language. 

Can  a  big  airfield  where  an  American 
soldier  Is  standing  be  called  a  military  base?" 
he  went  on  ""It  Is  not  a  base.  It  Is  not  even 
a  military  stronghold.  What  It  should  be 
called  more  correctly  Is  a  stofwver  station, 
not  a  base." 

.American  military  units  In  TUalland.  he 
explained,  were  simply  helping  to  build 
roads.  "'Regarding  American  flight  routes  In 
Thailand,  they  are  only  a  military  assistance 
agreement,  not  for  setting  up  any  American 
air  base.  Permission  Is  given  only  for  Amer- 
ican planes  to  land  and  take  off,  staying  over- 
night, for  refueling  and  for  any  repairs  that 
might  be  needed.  We  are  given  aid  by 
.\merlca  In  exchange  .  .  .  That  la  what  la 
Mlled  mutual  military  assistance  .  .  .  "' 

But  behind  the  scenes.  Thai  officials  were 
berating  American  officials,  charging  a  breach 
'-"'.  confidence  In  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  curb  Its  press. 

A  joint  celebration 

In  time,  as  the  American  Influx  expanded 
'onitantiy  and  the  construction  of  such  po- 
tentially huge  Installations  as  the  air  and 
naval  base  at  Sattablp  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam 
became  Impossible  to  conceal.  Thai  offlclaU 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  Inevitable. 

When  Sattahlp.  which  conceivably  one  day 
3iay  be  the  successor  to  the  great  baae  at 


Singapore  In  Western  defense,  opened  last 
Aug.  10  the  secrecy  wraps  came  off  enough  to 
permit  both  Prime  Minister  Thanom  and 
United  States  Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin 
to  participate  publicly  In  the  celebration. 
But  the  Ud  has  remained  on  any  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  origins  or  destinations 
of  the  ever-increasing  nvimbers  of  American 
bombers  flying  from  Thailand.  American 
planes  often  limp  back  from  mass  flights  over 
North  Vietnam  to  bases  that  are  officially 
nonexistent. 

This  uncomfortable  official  position  Is 
bound  to  become  Intolerable  with  a  major 
expansion  of  the  American  war  effort  re- 
portedly In  the  making.  The  word  filtering 
through  the  combat  zone  Is  that  current  lim- 
itations on  North  Vietnam  bombing  targets 
will  be  progressively  lifted. 

SITLL    FEW    GTTERRILLAS 

Intensification  of  the  aerial  warfare  from 
Thailand  ■will  also  Increase  the  risk  of  Com- 
mtmlst  retaliation  against  the  American 
bases,  although  there  Is  still  little  subversive 
warfare  here,  and  that  at  the  terroristic  and 
propagandist  level.  At  a  maximum,  there 
are  about  as  many  guerrillas  In  Thailand  now 
as  there  were  In  South  Vietnam  In  1959-60. 

Communist  guerrilla  activity  here  rose  ap- 
preciably between  December  and  last  May, 
then  leveled  off.  American  strategists  are 
uncertain  whether  the  slowdown  was  caused 
by  the  record  monsoon  floods  over  the  whole 
Mekong  River  basin  or  by  Communist  hesi- 
tancy to  produce  enough  chaos  to  bring 
American  combat  troops  Into  Thailand. 

It  has  been  denied  on  all  sides  that  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  are  In  Thailand.  But 
Special  Force  units  are  here  giving  training 
In  guerrilla  warfare,  about  25  American  heli- 
copters are  engaged  in  antlguerrtUa  combat 
support  and  It  would  be  an  easy  slide  from 
combat  training  to  combat  if  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment should  decide  that  It  requires  help 
of  that  kind. 

What  Is  gna'wlng  at  United  States  officials 
Is  their  awareness  that  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's damaged  credibility  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  Is  being  damaged  still  more  by  its 
ambiguous  position  In  Thailand.  There 
would  be  considerable  relief  on  the  American 
side  If  Thailand  would  take  the  United  States 
off  the  secrecy  hook. 

""What  Is  (Secretary  of  State)  Dean  Rusk 
supposed  to  do,"  privately  complained  one 
unhappy  American  official,  "call  the  Thai 
Prime  Minister  a  liar?  It's  their  country: 
they  have  to  live  here  after  we  go,  as  they 
I>olntedly  remind  us. 

AIXJXS  IN  KESmENCE 

American  officials  like  to  point  out  that 
United  States  forces  are  not  the  only  foreign 
military  personnel  In  this  nation  that  serves 
as  headquarters  for  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  Australians  have  an  F-86  squadron  at 
Ubon,  one  of  the  American-mEinned  bases 
that  fly  the  Thai  flag,  with  160  men.  Forty 
other  Auatrallans  are  engaged  In  SEATO 
operations  and  multilateral  military  re- 
search. The  British  have  440  engineers  con- 
ducting an  airfield  near  Mukdahan  In  north- 
eastern Thailand,  the  most  underdeveloped 
section  of  this  nation,  where  the  Communist 
guerrilla  pressure  centers.  New  Zealand  has 
16  engineers  supervising  construction  of  se- 
curity roiwla  In  the  northeast. 

The  Thais  consider  this  aid,  and  the  much 
larger  American  support,  as  only  their  due  for 
their  vlgorotis  antlcommunlsm.  But  they 
have  a  highly  sensitive  concept  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  and  are  now  con- 
cerned that  a  bitter  fruit  of  the  American  as- 
sistance Is  that  the  United  States  Senate  Is 
threatening  to  pry  Into  "our  national  Ufe." 

The  Thais,  who  managed  to  escape  the  19  th 
century  colonization  of  much  of  Asia,  were 
shocked  when  Sen.  FtrLBKicHX  said,  after  a 
ciosed-docv  hearing  on  Thailand,  that  he  had 
the  Impreulon  that  American  policy  In  Asia 


was  headed  toward  something  close  to  "co- 
lonial rule."" 

Because  Fitlbright  Is  a  major  critic  of  the 
American  policy  in  Vietnam,  to  which  Thai- 
land Is  deeply  committed,  he  Is  now  the 
Thais"  archvlUain. 

Officially.  Prime  Minister  TTianom  con- 
ceded on  Sept.  5  that  Fulbright  had  a  "right 
to  ask  such  questions  (about  American  aid 
to  Thailand  i  of  his  Government  in  the  Sen- 
ate." What  the  Thais  forcefully  reject,  how- 
ever, is  the  right  of  any  American  official  to 
cast  public  aspersions  on  Thailand. 

The  Thais  evidently  never  thought  that 
the  American  commitment  here  would  open 
the  door  to  questioning  about  the  prevalence 
of  corruption  or  the  shortcomings  of  democ- 
racy in  Thailand  i"'We  are  In  the  transition 
stages  of  advancement  to  democracy;  you 
must  not  try  to  compare  us  to  your  version 
of  democracy"),  or  to  public  discussion  of 
whether  Thailand  is  or  might  become  a  ""pup- 
pet"" of  United  Stales  policy. 

Nothing  Infuriates  their  officials  more. 
"'You  are  our  "guests"  here.""  said  one  angry 
official.  "We  can  ask  you  to  leave  any  time 
we  choose." 

The  Thais  cite  a  regional  pattern  to  Jus- 
tify their  insistence  on  secTecy  about  Amer- 
ican military  operations  here.  North  Viet- 
nam denies  that  it  has  any  troops  engaged  In 
South  Vietnam,  they  say,  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Souvanna  Phouma  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge American  antl-Communlst  aerial  com- 
bat In  Laos.  Why,  then,  they  ask,  should 
Thailand  have  to  behave  differently  Just  be- 
cause of  internal  political  requirements  in 
the  United  States? 

""What  good  will  it  do  Thailand  to  ac- 
knowledge officially  what  nobody  else  in  this 
region  admits?""  they  ask.  '"It  can  only  re- 
sult In  more  people  saying  more  bad  things 
about  Thailand," 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star] 
Another  Vietnam?  United  States  Thailand 
BuiLDiTP — Force  Still  Growing 
(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

The  basic  facts  of  the  "secret"  American 
buildup  In  Thailand  are  easy  to  find — but 
not  the  answer  to  Sen.  J.  William  FVl- 
BRiGHT's  question:  "What  are  we  getting 
into?" 

The  facts  are  these: 

There  are  26,000  American  servicemen 
(two-thirds  of  them  Air  Force)  in  "nialland, 
and  the  number  Is  still  growing. 

The  Air  Force  Is  flying  almost  200  planes 
from  seven  major  Thai  airfields  in  the  air 
war  agalixst  Communist  forces  in  Viet  Nam 
and  Laoe. 

The  Army  Is  building  a  logistics,  supply 
and  communications  base  in  Thailand  which 
could  support  one  American  Army  corps — 
that  is,  three  American  divisions,  or  100.000 
men,  in  some  future  ground,  sea  and  air 
combat. 

And  American  military  and  civilian  ad- 
visers are  helping  the  Thai  government  ex- 
tend Its  authority  into  remote  villages  that 
may — or  may  not — be  threatened  by  a  Com- 
munist uprising  and  invasion. 

The  purpose  of  the  buildup  Is  to  avoid  the 
U.S.  mistake  In  Viet  Nam — too  little  and 
too  late. 

It  has  been  described  only  In  the  sketchiest 
way  by  American  officials  because  the  Thai 
government  wants  it  to  be  an  official  secret — 
for  reasons  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
which  the  Americans  must  respect  If  they 
are  to  stay. 

The  Thai  government  seems  convinced  that 
it  faces  a  typical  Communist  war  of  national 
liberation,  and  it  Is  reacting  strongly,  ■with 
American  help. 

Sen.  PuLBRiGHT.  D.-Ark..  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  recentlv 
that  the  American  public  should  be  told 
about  the  buildup  and  what  the  United 
States  Is  getting  Into. 
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coming  from  tragic  Viet  Nam,  a  visitor  Is      year-old     Communist     Infrastructure.     The  One  U.S.  mlUtary  source  estimated  as  many 

"-"        °      ....   .^^.  _^,... , »!,_ I       toi-min    onH   tViA   Tint.iirp   of   the    counteT-in- 


as   80  per  cent   of   the   Vietnamese  refugees 


an  urgent  r^jueat  from  the  Thai  government      enable    Thailand     and     otner     couninee 
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PtutaiiiHT  suggests  that  we  may  be  getting 
Into  Another  Viet.  Sjsa  and  that  this  Is  the 
time  for  Congress  anU  the  public  to  object. 

He's  poinuiig  toward  open  hearings  on  the 
Thai  buildup — IX  the  Johnson  administration 
will  go  along 

Here  la  what  he  wlil  And 

The  VS.  Air  Force  Is  using  the  Thai  bases 
because  tnose  in  South  Viet  Nam  are  limited 
m  capacity,  be<:ause  the  Thai  bases  are  closer 
to  maxiy  uf  the  targets,  and  because  the  Thais 
are  willing  to  support,  quietly,  a  war  they  be- 
lieve Is  protecting  them 

The  American  flghter-bombers  and  recon- 
naissance planes  operate  principally  rrom 
four  Thai  alrbaaes  at  Takhli.  Korat.  Udorn 
and  Ubon  Reluellng  tankers.  KC135s.  also 
vute  the  I>>:i  Muang  airfield  at  Bangkok  and 
the  held  at  the  cuivy  base  at  Sattahlp  on  the 
Oulf  of  Slam. 

Another  base  at  Khon  Kaen  Is  being  ex- 
tended from  4.iX>0  feet  to  11.000  feet  run- 
ways tor  American  Jet  use 

*ni   STRIKES   n'ltt    THAI 

Most  of  the  US  Air  Force  strlkea  against 
North  Vietnamese  target*  are  launched  from 
the  Thai  fields,  and  most  of  the  tonnage 
droppe<l  over  North  Viet  Nam  Is  carried  In 
Air  Force  planes. 

Thus  the  bases  are  essential  for  a  high  rate 
of  bombing  in  the  North 

Air  Force  operations  are  commanded  by 
Ma,'  Cen  Char'.ps  R  Bond,  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  American  7th  and  13th  Air 
Forces  headquarters  at  Udorn. 

The  bases  themselves  are  owned  and  com- 
manded by  the  Thai  Air  Force  The  Ameri- 
cans are  guests. 

The  buildup  for  possible  American  ground 
combat  Is  under  the  direction  of  the  9th 
Loif.stlcs  Command  at  Korat  It  has  three 
ba.s:c  JiX)8 

Maintain  stockpiled  combat  equipment  for 
one  American  brigade  (a  third  of  a  division, 
about  6.000  men) 

Maintain  stockpiled  support  equipment 
(vehicles,  barbed  wire,  bulldozers,  locomo- 
tives, etc  I  sufficient  to  supply  one  fu!.  OS 
Infantry  division 

B'.iUd  supply  and  communications  pipe- 
lines capable  of  supporting  a  full  Ami-rlcan 
corpw. 

The  9th  Logistics  Coinmand  Is  preparing 
the  way  for  an  emergency  flre-flghtlng  force, 
the  brigade  or  a  holding  operation,  the  di- 
vision, or  the  left  arm  of  a  pincer  movement, 
the  corps  i  If  the  allied  side  decides  some  day 
to  pinch  off  the  North  Vietnamese  infiltra- 
tion routes  through  southern  Laos  and  North 
Viet  Nam  i 

If  the  9th  Logistics  Command  does  Its  Job 
right — and  It's  about  half  through  now — U 
will  pr'jvlde  support  facilities  In  case  of  a 
war  The  same  operation  took  almost  a  year 
to  carry  out  In  Viet  Nam.  after  the  war 
started. 

In  South  Viet  Nam.  the  pace  of  the  Ameri- 
can buildup  was  set  largely  by  the  supply 
bottlenecks  Ports  had  to  be  built,  since  the 
port  of  Saigon  was  vulnerable  and  Inade- 
quate F^.;el  pipelines,  roads,  airfields,  radio 
links  and  storage  facilities  had  to  be  In- 
stalled under  the  VC  guns. 

In  Thailand,  two  C  S  Army  Engineer  bat- 
talions, the  80eth  and  538th.  are  supervising 
American  and  Thai  construction  companies 
in  similar  projects  now. 

The  port  of  Bangkok  Is  as  Inadequate  as 
the  port  of  Saigon,  for  similar  reasons.  It 
Is  21  miles  up  a  narrow,  shallow  river  and  It 
dumps  materiel  into  a  crowded,  busy  city 

BVIU)    NIW    POST 

So  the  809th  Ls  building  a  new  port  at 
Sattahlp,  at  the  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Slam, 
the  location  of  an  old  and  sleepy  Thai  navy 
base 

Sattahlp  will  be  able  to  handle  slmul- 
taneously  nine  ofTlcadlng  shlp>«  of  any  size; 
It  wUl  be  able  to  pump  avUiUon  fuel  directly 


from  the  ship  to  the  KC135  tankers  on  the 
11.500-fo<;it  runway:  It  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port a  U  S  naval  patrol  force  and  store  and 
transship  supplies  for  an  Army  corps. 

The  809th  will  soon  move  Into  northeast 
Thailand  to  build  small  airstrips  and  local 
roads 

When  all  this  Is  finished,  the  supply  mov- 
ers wiu  have  elaborate  road.  rail,  pipeline 
and  air  routes  to  the  warehoxisee  near  Korat 
and  adequate  road,  rail  and  air  routes  to 
the  consumers  in  northeast  Thailand,  where 
the  business  Is  presumed  to  be 

Another  funcUon  of  the  US.  armed  forces 
In  Thailand  Is  to  advUe  and  assist  the  Thai 
government  In  handling  this  business,  mod- 
est now  but  extensive  in  the  future,  if  the 
Viet  Nam  pattern  Is  being  followed. 

There  Is  disagreement  among  American  ob- 
servers whether  the  pattern  is  being  followed, 
whether  a  North  Vtetnamese  and  Chinese-led 
insurgency  has  started. 

KVIDKNCK    CmCD 

The  evidence  for  such  a  crisis,  which  con- 
vinces American  military  and  diplomatic 
leaders  there.  Is  that  North  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese  radio  broadcasu  have  announced  the 
formation  of  a  "Patriotic  Front  of  Thailand," 
made  up  of  Communist  leaders  and  some 
fictional  Thai  worker  and  farmer  groups, 
and  that  guerrilla  operations  have  started. 

The  incidents  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  struggle  In  South  Viet 
Nam— killings,  kldnapings.  saboUge 

But  a  direct  chain  of  command  between 
Hanoi  and  the  guerrillas  has  not  been  es- 
tablished by  American  intelligence. 

Some  .American  ofllclals  see  strong  signs 
of  Red  activity. 

But  officials  in  other  American  agencies 
say  the  troubles  In  Thailand  also  can  be 
explained  by  traditional  banditry,  perhaps 
combined  with  inexperienced  local  Commu- 
nist leadership. 

The  Pvilbrlght  InvesUgatlon  may  end  up 
with  a  choice  between  two  onswers  to  the 
senator's  question  of,  What  ore  we  getting 
into?" 

The  D3.  buildup  In  Thailand  may  either 
be  the  stitch  In  time  which  will  avert 
another  Viet  Nam  or  It  may  be  another 
American  foot  sinking  slowly  Into  the  Asian 
quagmire 

[Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star] 

WK     PKkPAkk     To      OT     an      H^NOrT      LlTkLINX 

(By  Richard  Crttchfleldi 

Bangkok — United  States  military  prep- 
arations in  Thailand  are  being  geared  to  the 
possible  need  to  move  at  least  three  Ameri- 
can combat  divisions  Into  Laos  In  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  ac- 
cording to  authoritative  sources  here. 

This  poeelblllty  is  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  Hanoi  will  continue  to  Infiltrate 
regular  North  Vietnamese  divisions  south- 
ward over  the  next  tew  years  It  Is  felt  here 
that  the  800-mlle  system  of  Jungle  trulls  and 
dirt  roods  through  the  LaoUan  panhandle 
would  be  Hanoi's  main  line  of  supply  south- 
ward for  ammunition,  reinforcements  and 
equipment. 

The  military  experts  are  not  unanimous. 
Vietnamese  generals  in  Saigon  predict  the 
Viet  Cong,  reinforced  by  six  of  North  Viet 
Nam's  11  regular  army  divisions,  in  April  will 
launch  a  "now  or  never"  attempt  at  a  final 
offensive.  Some  American  military  sources 
m  Saigon  estimate  the  Viet  Cong  now  have 
enough  weapons  and  ammunition  stored 
in  South  Viet  Nam  to  keep  fighting  for  two 
years  Others  maintain  thut  up  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  Communists'  supplies  come  by 
sea,  down  the  Mekong  and  overland  through 
Cambodia. 

In  Thailand,  preparations  for  sending 
American  troops  into  Loos  have  been  under- 
way since  the  height  of  the  Laotian  crisis 
in  lMl-6a.  when  Woablngton,  at  Bangkok's 


insistence,  concluded  a  mutual  defense 
agreement  outside  the  United  States  SEATO 
obligations. 

Since  then  a  *40  million  yearly  US. -Thai 
military  development  program  has  built  a 
network  of  primarily  military  roads  linkine 
Bangkok  with  Thailand's  1.000-mile  Laotian 
frontier,  mostly  along  the  Mekong  nvtr. 
This  included  the  $'20  million  Friendship 
Highway  and  Its  Bangkok  Bypass,  which 
U.S.  Army  engineers  are  now  helping  t.-, 
finish.  A  »30  million  depot  of  tanks.  Jeeps, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  artillery  and 
weapons  has  been  built  up  at  Camp  Frle-.d- 
shlp  near  Korat  Alrbase.  There  will  e. lu- 
tually  be  enough  to  equip  a  combat  division 
This  winter,  work  has  been  speeded  on 
the  U.S.  construction  of  a  Jet  strip,  deep- 
water  pier  and  ammunition  bunkers  ni?.ir 
Thailand's  big  Sattahlp  Naval  Alrbase,  to 
handle  a  rapid  influx  of  troops 

These  troops  would  not  be  destined  for 
Thailand  but  for  Laos.  The  Thai  govern- 
ment already  Is  highly  sensitive  to  the  pres- 
ence of  nearly  8.000  U.S.  Air  Force  men  and 
4,000  Army  engineers,  US  military  sources 
Insist  that  no  more  U.S.  troops  are  contem- 
plated  for  garrisoning  In  Thailand. 

On  the  other  hand.  Agence  Lao  Presse.  the 
official  Cambodian  news  service,  reported 
that  special  presidential  envoy  Averell  Har- 
rlman  assured  Prince  Norodom  Slhanouic 
during  his  recent  visit  that  the  United  States 
had  no  plans  to  commit  American  ground 
troops  In  Laos. 

Thailand's  uneasiness  over  the  growing 
American  presence  here  was  underscored 
last  week  when  Lt  Gen.  Krlcha  Punnakanu. 
the  government's  press  chief,  repudiated  re- 
ports that  US.  aircraft  were  bombing  North 
Viet  Nam  from  bases  in  Thailand. 

Gen  Krlcha  s  st4jT  reportedly  Includes  one 
man  who  keeps  a  scrapbook  of  some  60  ciij  • 
pings  from  American  newspapers  report::..- 
that  most  of  the  U.S.  alrslrlkes  against  North 
Viet  Nam  and  Laos  are  carried  out  by  U  S 
attack  squadrons  stationed  at  Thai  bases 
In  addition,  some  US  papers  have  reported 
most  of  the  air-sea  rescue  operations  o\er 
North  Viet  Nam  are  carried  out  by  helicopters 
and  amphibious  planes  based  at  the  Mekong 
river  town  of  Nakorn  Phonom  and  that  there 
are  scattered  U.S.  radar  Installations  else- 
where in  the  country. 

All  of  this  Is  absolutely  factual.  But  the 
notion  of  "foreign  bases"  Is  so  distasteful  m 
modern  Asia  and  the  tradlUons  of  patriotism 
and  obedience  so  deeply  Ingrained  In  most 
Thais  that  everyone  seems  willing  to  preserve 
the  fiction  of  their  non-existence  even  a^ 
the  F  105  Thunderchlefs  scream  overhead 
When  Gen  Punnakanta  admonished  a  reoe::t 
press  conference.  "We  all  know  that  U.S.  air- 
craft on  North  Viet  Nam  missions  are  from 
their  own  ships  and  not  from  Thailand, "  r.r. 
one  Thai  newsman  batted  an  eyelash. 

LcrrWING    rERVOR    MISSING    IN    THAIS 

This  sensitivity  Is  partly  the  result  of 
Thailand's  history  In  the  19th  century,  by 
playing  oJT  the  British  against  the  French, 
Thailand  (then  Slam)  alone  of  the  Asians 
except  Japan  escaped  colonialism.  As  a  re- 
sult. Its  people  today  are  remarkably  free  oJ 
ontl-colonlallst  complexes  or  serious  left- 
wing  revolutionary  fervor.  The  revolutlon- 
ai-y  Ideas  of  the  West,  whether  of  Karl  Marx 
or  Thomas  Jefferson,  have  never  ruffled  Thai- 
land's calm  surface. 

Thus.  If  Thailand  Is  a  Southeast  A5la 
domino.  It  is  a  domino  firmly  held  upright 
by  a  mixture  of  national  pride,  a  pure  strain 
of  Theravada  Buddhism,  an  adored  and 
revered  monarchy  and.  more  recently,  an 
upsurge  of  wealth  on  a  continent  of  want. 

Thailand,  like  Japan,  has  treated  the  West 
as  a  kind  of  bargain  basement,  the  place 
where  you  went  shopping  for  transistor 
radios,  training  In  administration  and 
science,  hydroelectric  projects  and  the  latest 
Jazz  tunes. 


Coming  from  tragic  Viet  Nam.  a  visitor  Is 
at  first  repelled  by  the  political  apathy  and 
popular  obedience  to  authority.  But  Thai- 
land seems  to  be  a  country  one  Is  wise  to 
accept  on  Its  own  terms. 

U  has  a  military  dictatorship  of  sorts,  with 
the  power  held  by  Army  Gen.  Praphaa  Char- 
usathlra,  who  controls  the  85,000-man  army 
and  55,000  police.  But  Thailand's  real  rulers 
are  an  oligarchy  of  some  10,000  families  who 
have  dominated  bu.slness.  the  military  and 
civil  service  for  600  years.  Prime  Minister 
Thanom  Klttlkachorn.  Is  a  sounding  board 
for  various  factions  v.lthm  Uxls  elite. 

XJTSVJLGE    or    WEALTH    THREAT    TO    HEIRARCHY 

While  the  American  mission  has  encoiu'- 
aged  a  trend  toward  constitutionalism  and 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  trappings  of 
democracy,  the  Thai  peasantry,  who  comprise 
75  per  cent  of  the  population,  has  virtually 
no  political  consciousness. 

More  likely  to  break  apart  the  hierarchical 
structure  than  any  i>easant  movement  from 
below,  a  Peking -backed  Insurgency  are  the 
economic  forces  unleashed  by  the  upsurge  of 
wealth.  The  prlvatoly-owned  Bangkok  Bank, 
jor  Instance,  recently  launched  a  violent 
Inack  on  the  government's  long-standing 
policy  of  buying  rice  cheaply  from  the  peas- 
jits  and  selling  It  for  higher  prices  on  the 
world  market. 

Perhaf>s  even  more  important  than  their 
history  Is  the  character  of  the  Thai  people 
themselves.  They  are  easy  going,  pliable. 
good  humored  and  yet  almost  Impossible  to 
corner.  Says  one  experienced  American  dip- 
lomat, "We  can  have  nice,  pleasant,  super- 
aclally  friendly  relations  with  these  pjeople 
but  when  It  comes  down  to  negotiations  they 
can  be  tough  and  stubborn.  They  drive  a 
hard  bargain." 

How  hard  a  bargain  they  drive  In  the  com- 
..ig  months  seems  likely  to  turn  on  how  much 
the  bloody  war  in  Viet  Nam  threatens  to  spill 
over  Into  Thailand  One  European  observer, 
who  knows  the  Thais  well,  cautions.  "The 
■Vha.1  attitude  Is  quite  cynical.  They  don't 
care  where  the  war  is  fought  to  a  finish — 
Viet  Nam,  Laos  or  even  China — as  long  as  it's 
not  fought  in  Thailand."  He  pointed  out 
there  was  already  some  resentment  of  the 
.\merlcan  troops  in  the  small  towns  near  the 
big  U.S.  alrbases.  "It's  much  like  the  British 
objection  after  World  War  II— 'They're  over- 
paid, over-sexed  and  over  here.'  " 

The  spread  of  tlie  war  could  take  several 
forms.  The  least  likely  threat  is  the  most 
publicized  In  Bangkok's  headlines  that  the 
1,500  or  so  Peking-backed  Thai  guerrilla 
bands  in  the  Impoverished  northeast  or  the 
500-odd  Chinese  guerrillas  south  In  the  Kra 
Isthmus  who  fled  Malaya  In  1960  with  their 
leader,  Chin  Peng,  after  their  defeat  by  the 
British,  could  stage  Viet  Nam-style  uprisings. 
The  northeast  Is  a  quagmire  In  the  summer 
monsoon  season  aiid  a  dustbowl  In  winter. 
Kn  area  the  size  of  Illinois  and  populated  by 
one-third  of  Thailand's  30  million  people, 
superflclally  It  would  seem  ripe  for  insur- 
gency. 

COMMUNIST    MENACE    NOT    IMMINENT 

Yet  this  reporter,  Ju-st  returned  from  a 
week's  tour  of  some  of  the  most  sensitive 
areas  in  the  northeast,  found  virtually  every 
Thai  and  American  Interviewed,  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  Communist  puerrllla  threat 
there  was  not  imminent  but  long  term. 

Though  no  one  could  say  for  sure  Just  how 
much  of  a  Communist  Iceberg  Itirked  below 
the  surface,  one  gained  a  strong  Impression 
that  Peking's  vaunted  "guerrlUa  war  In 
rh:Uland"  was  not  much  further  off  the 
ground  than  it  was  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was 
there  from  19'28  to  1930  trying  to  organize  a 
Communist-led  i>easant  uprising. 

The  31  offlclally  listed  "terrorist  assaaslna- 
ilons"  since  January.  1965.  were  almost  all 
the  result  of  Thai  police-Initiated  penetra- 
Uo.is  Into  remote  areas  to  break  up  the  40- 
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year-old  Communist  infrastructure.  The 
terrain  and  the  nature  of  the  counter-in- 
surgency seemed  more  like  U.S.  revenue 
agents  trying  to  break  up  a  mountain  moon- 
shine operation  than  anything  reEembling 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

Most  encouraging  was  the  true  apprecia- 
tion by  Thai  and  American  officials  of  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  Communist  threat. 
They  were  trying  to  counter  it  primarily 
through  political  and  economic  remedies 
and  not  relying  excessively  on  suppression 
or  military  action.  Counter-guerrilla  oper- 
ations, except  for  limited  military  participa- 
tion In  civic  action  and  a  two-week  Jungle 
sweep  last  month,  were  being  conducted  by 
well-trained  Thai  civilian  police. 

The  ThalB,  mostly  by  themselves  (U.S. 
economic  aid  Is  a  trifling  $19  million  a  year 
in  grants),  were  building  roads,  establishl 
ing  schools,  constructing  Irrigation  projects 
and  digging  wells.  An  embryonic  57-man 
Thai  Peace  Corps  had  Just  been  started. 

WATER  SCARCE  MOST  OF  YEAR 

The  fundamental  problem  In  the  north- 
east Is  the  scarcity  of  water  most  of  the 
year,  despite  torrential  summer  floods.  To 
alleviate  this  problem,  scores  of  small  basins 
and  ponds  have  been  dug  and  4  small  dams 
have  either  been  built  or  are  under  con- 
struction with  12  others  under  study.  These 
are  short-term  measures,  however. 

The  real  solution  for  northeast  Thailand's 
10  million  Improverished  people  would  be 
a  huge  $600  million  dam  at  Pa  Mong.  reach- 
ing across  the  Mekong  River  from  Laoe  to 
Thailand.  Feasibility  studies  were  recently 
completed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, which  estimates  the  dam  could  be 
rushed  to  completion  by  1975.  When  fin- 
ished it  would  have  a  larger  reservoir  than 
any  now  existent  In  the  United  States  and 
would  irrigate  2.5  million  acres  now  stricken 
by  floods  and  drought  and  bring  electric 
power  to  almost  half  of  Thailand's  people. 
UNESCO  Ambassador  James  Roosevelt 
visited  Pa  Mong  recently  on  a  fact-finding 
mission  for  President  Johnson,  a  hint  tliat 
part  of  the  President's  $1  billion  Asian  de- 
velopment fund  may  be  Invested  in  Pa  Mong. 
Since  the  Thais  prefer  to  borrow  from  in- 
ternational lending  agencies  like  the  World 
Bank  or  the  just-created  Asian  Bank,  f>er- 
haps  the  Soviet  Union  could  also  be  brought 
In  on  the  financing.  Not  coincidentally. 
pictures  of  Roosevelt  shaking  hands  •with 
the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Thailand  were 
featured  on  the  front  pages  of  Bangkok's 
newspaper. 

In  January,  1965,  Chinese  Foreign  Minister 
Chen  Yl  declared  "we  may  have  a  guerrilla 
war  In  Thailand  before  the  year  is  out.  " 
That  same  month  Peking  bought  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1  million  in  Thai  currency  on  the 
Hong  Kong  market. 

A  measure  of  Peking's  failure  to  get  Its 
money's  worth  was  suggested  in  threatened 
Sakol  Nakhon  province,  whose  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Anek  Kanyanant  told  me  local  Com- 
munist agents  were  offering  Thai  youths  as 
much  as  $50  a  month  to  serve  as  guerrillas. 
This  Is  equal  to  about  a  third  of  the  average 
northeastern  peasant's  yearly  earnings. 

Ha-vlng  failed  to  crank  up  a  genuine  insur- 
gency In  Thailand,  Peking  and  Hanoi  might 
still  try  launching  sneak  mortar  attacks  on 
the  U.S.  alrbases  at  Ubon,  Udorn  and  Nakorn 
Phanom.  VJ3.  military  men,  who  do  not  dls- 
coimt  the  possibility,  predict  this  would 
boomerang  by  triggering  off  a  violent  na- 
tionalistic response. 

Other  political  observers  are  not  so  sure. 
They  point  out  an  outbreak  of  fighting, 
however  brief,  would  provide  fuel  for  such 
critics  of  "too  ominous  an  American  pres- 
ence" as  former  Prime  Minister  Khaung  Apl- 
wong. 

U.S.  military  sources  tend  to  view  the  40.- 
000  North  Vietnamese  refugee  community. 
largely  centered  In  the  northeastern  towns,  as 
openly  loyal  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 


One  U.S.  military  source  estimated  as  many 
as  80  per  cent  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees 
were  discreetly  working  for  the  Communists. 
Here  again.  American  civilian  officials  on  the 
spot  see  things  slightly  differently.  Most  of 
them  put  this  figure  much  lower  and  stressed 
tliat  the  refugees  were  mostly  Catholic,  clan- 
nish, urban  artisans  and  tradesmen  who  re- 
vere Ho  but  have  demonstrated  their  desire 
not  to  share  the  misery  of  his  garrison  state. 
Certainly,  in  many  of  the  houses  ■where  Ho 
Chi  Mlnli's  picture  is  framed  with  flowers 
and  bronze  candlesticks,  there  was  also  a  cal- 
ender of  Thailand's  wildly  popular  Miss  Uni- 
verse, .^pasra  Hongsakul  or  "Pook"  as  she  is 
nicknamed. 

HO  CHI  MINH  TRAIL  PRIM.ARY  PROBLEM 

Ano'i.her  possibility  mentioned  by  U.S.  mil- 
itary men  here  Is  that  while  Peking  Is  un- 
likely to  risk  surfacing  its  clandestine  politi- 
cal apparatus  in  the  northeast  Just  for  the 
sake  of  a  tactical  diversion  this  summer,  it 
may  have  created  a  small,  segregated  group 
of  guerrillas  to  be  sacrificed  In  a  bloody  at- 
tempt to  create  an  illusion  Maoist  war  is 
spreading  to  Thailand.  The  fact  that  Thai 
peasant  boys  are  being  recruited  for  $50  a 
month  suggests  they  may  be  intended  vic- 
tims. 

More  probable,  In  the  military  view,  is  that 
Hanoi's  primary  Interest  this  spring  and 
summer  will  be  in  maintaining  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  with  the  least  amount  of  inter- 
ference. 

In  this  analysis,  while  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  try  to  secure  the  tredl's 
"shoulder  "  by  seizing  the  strategic  Bolevens 
plateau  in  southern  Laos,  it  is  unlikely  to 
stir  up  any  more  trouble  elsewhere  in  Laos  or 
in  Thailand. 

Much  hinges  on  the  official  American,  but 
not  universally  shared,  assessment  that  the 
Thais  are  not  ■worried  about  too  overwhelm- 
ing an  American  commitment  as  much  as 
they  are  worried  that  it  may  be  too  little. 
The  test  would  probably  have  to  a^walt  any 
decision  by  President  Johnson  to  move  U.S. 
troops  into  Laos. 

[Prom  the  Portland   (Oreg.)   Oregonlan, 

Sept.  30,  19661 

Dramatic  Move 

The  "summit  conference"  of  chiefs  of  state 
In  Manila  next  month,  which  President 
Johnson  has  agreed  to  attend,  should  not  be 
c»nfused  with  the  all-Asian  peace  conference 
■ft'hich  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Malay- 
sia had  earlier  proposed  as  a  means  of  ending 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

AU  the  countries  to  be  represented  in 
Manila— the  United  States.  South  Viet  Nam, 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  South  Korea, 
Australia  and  Nea'  Zealand — are  involved  to 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  fighting 
against  the  Communists  in  Viet  Nam.  Thus 
the  talks  of  their  heads  of  state  will  be  a 
kind  of  family  conference,  reviewing  the 
military  aspects  of  the  war,  the  chances  for 
peace  and  the  economic  prospects  of  Viet 
Nam. 

The  proposed  all-Asian  conference  pre- 
sumably would  be  attended  by  other  Asian 
countries,  including  Japan,  India,  Pakistan 
and  Indonesia,  If  they  would  come.  Hanoi 
already  has  rejected  any  such  meeting  as  a 
■peace  farce"  put  forward  by  "the  ■willful 
servants  of  the  United  States."  Even  ■^v-lth- 
out  Communist  participation  and  with  the 
absence  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
not  attend  for  obvious  reasons,  a  meeting  of 
other  Asian  nations,  large  and  small,  con- 
ceivably might  come  up  with  some  workable 
peace  negotiation  suggestions. 

No  such  result  can  be  expected  from  the 
Manila  conference,  since  only  allies  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  that  country  itself  wHU  be 
represented.  Some  good  results  In  coordi- 
nating the  war  effort,  in  analyzing  possible 
ways  to  peace  and  In  Improving  economic 
conditions  may  be  hoped  for.  however. 
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The  Manila  sewlcn.  dlacuaaed  by  Presi- 
dent Johngon  and  Preeldent  Perdliiand  E 
|i»rco«  of  the  PtUllppmee  during  the  latter  » 
recent  Tlalt  tt.  Washington,  will  be  held 
ahortly  before  the  US  congreaalonal  elec- 
UorLs  Obvluusly  Ite  umlng  haa  pollticai  Un- 
pllcaUon*  President  Johnaon  haa  been  ex- 
pected to  make  a  dramaUc  movfi  of  scmie 
kind  before  the  elecUona  u>  strengthen  the 
poeltlon  of  DemocraU  In  general  and  sup- 
porters of  his  Viet  Nam  policy  in  particular 

Republican  leaders  have  latched  on  to  the 
e»rller  ail-Aalan  conference  prop<J»a;  and 
may  have  made  conalderable  political  Impact 
with  It  The  Manila  meeting  la  a  clever 
counter  move  by  ^4r  Johnaon  Ai though  It 
cannot  end  the  war.  It  does  represent  definite 
action    in   ccntraat   to   a  mere    idea 

iFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct.  1, 
1966) 

VlBTN.*J«      D<iVBTS  ON  ASIA  T.\LKS 

By  John  Hughes  i 

Saigon  Beneath  the  ofllcUl  protestattona 
of  enthualaam  there  Is  a  current  of  uneaae 
and  aliepticlsm  In  South  Vietnam  about  the 
up-c«>nung  Manila  conference 

The  government  Is  happy  because  the  con- 
ference represents  a  rallying  of  its  ilUea,  a 
gathering  of  nations  committed  in  Vietnam 
for  whom  the  war  la  a  just  cause 

But  some  intellectuals  and  politicians 
think  otherwise  The  more  suspicious  are 
aniiJUs  lest  Premier  Ng-jyen  Cao  Ky  try  to 
extract  from  Manila  a  new  personal  triumph 

And  among  others  there  la  puzzlement  over 
what  the  conference  Is  actually  supposed  to 
achieve  unleas  It  be  a  booet  for  President 
Johnaon   on   the  eve  of  difficult  elections  at 

home  . 

For  If  the  conference  Is  after  peace,  how. 
they  ponder,  can  there  be  any  breakthrough 
at  a  gathering  loaded  with  Washington  s 
alUee  and  from  which  even  the  Indians  and 
Japanese  are  absent  let  alone  somebody  who 
might  speak  for  the  Communist  side? 
UNHAPPY  MCMoarrs 

Some  politicians  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  Premier  Ky  have  unhappy  m.-morles 
of  Ms  Honolulu  conference  with  President 
Johnson  In  February  of  this  year  At  It 
Prwnler  Ky  waa  given  the  presidents  bleas- 
ing.  reluming  to  Saigon  highly  confident.  In 
an  aura  of  American  approval 

T)  Honolulu  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
follow-up  conference  several  months  later 
But  this  was  quietly  Junked  because  ty  then 
Premier  Kv  waa  deeplv  embroiled  In  conflict 
with  the  Buddhists,  and  the  young  pilot- 
turned -Premier  with  whom  Preeldent  John- 
son had  decided  to  sink  or  swim  hsd  very 
nearly  sunk 

Now,  with  Premier  Ky  well  on  top  of  the 
Buddhist  situation  again,  the  EnglUih-lan- 
guage  Sftlgon  Post  glvee  a  hint  of  what  may 
be  in  the  Kv  r-ijlmes  thinking  It  is  a  hint 
particularly  significant  because  the  paper 
Is  owned  by  a  Vietnamese  Cabinet  ofllclal 
high  m  Premier  Ky  s  administration. 

CrVTMAN     THANSmON 

An  editorial  Thursday  declares  that  for 
the  administration  Manila  will  serve  "as  a 
replacement  for  the  second  Honolulu  con- 
ference which  was  impoesible  to  hold  be- 
cause of  the  Buddhist  crisis  ' 

This,  of  course.  Is  enitly  what  some  of 
Premier  Ky's  opponents  are  afraid  of 

Prom  their  point  of  view.  It  was  a  particu- 
larly unhappy  coincidence  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  Manila  conference  chose  to  announce 
It  on  the  very  day  South  Vietnam's  brand- 
new  constituent  assembly  held  lu  inaugural 
meeting. 

The  aseembly  session  underlined  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  moving  away  from  mUl- 
tajry  rule  and  taking  some  delicate  stepe 
down  the  rocky  road  to  civilian,  and  hope- 
fully representative,  government  again      But 


a   heady   triumph   for  Premier  Ky  at  Manila 
might  undo  ail  this 

rt'ia  the  Vietnam  Guardian  calls  anxiously 
in  an  editorial  Thursday  for  Premier  Ky  to 
taJie  with  him  a  delegation  of  prominent 
politicians  "so  as  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  will  attend  such  an  Important  con- 
ference in  a  personal  capacity." 

CHOICE    or     M.OCOS     STtTDIXD 

Meanwhile,  there  lingers  some  puzzlement 
as  to  what  the  Manila  conference  Is  actually 
supposed  to  do  la  It  In  furtherance  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  search  for  peace''  If  so.  Ita 
composition  of  nations  toughly  allied  to  the 
United  States  seems  provocative  to  any  Com- 
munlsu  about  to  negotiate 

The  choice  of  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  to  announce  the  conference  is 
alao  the  subject  for  discussion  He  has 
proved  a  splendidly  sturdy  ally  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  is  enough  to  {Iniah  him  in 
the  eyes  of  Hanoi  or  Peking 

Asian  he  may  be.  but  hardly  one  accept- 
able to  the  hard-headed  Asians  running  the 
CommuiUat  side  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFYICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legLslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES  FORP"EITINa  INI- 
TL\TIVE  OF  GLOBAL  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  President,  just  4 
years  ago.  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  destiny  of  the  free  world 
were  bolstered  by  the  reasoned  rebuff  of 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis 

Poll  findings,  prematurely  released  by 
the  US.  Information  Agency  in  March 
of  1963.  showed  that  millions  of  people 
In  Western  Europe  respected  the  reso- 
lute but  limited  use  of  American  power 
in  the  face  of  aggressive  provocation. 
Our  finest  friends  and  allies  believed 
that  we  had  effectively  reduced  the 
chances  of  war.  and  possibly  opened  up 
new  avenues  toward  world  peace. 

Today,  such  is  not  the  case.  Bogged 
down  in  a  war  in  Vietnam  that  we  can- 
not seem  to  win.  and  cannot  afTord  to 
lose,  the  United  SUtes  Ls  forfeiting  the 
initiative  of  global  leadership.  Caught 
in  a  .eb  of  conflicting  official  statements 
and  erroneous  forecasts,  the  administra- 
tion has  sown  the  seeds  of  doubt 
amongst  our  allies,  and  miscalculation 
amongst  our  enemies,  and  confusion 
here  at  home 

Not  only  have  ambivalence  and  politi- 
cal posturing  In  foreign  policy  cost  the 
administration  the  credibility  of  many 
Americans.  It  is  all  too  clear  they  threat- 
en to  alienate  many  of  our  strongest  sup- 
porters around  the  world  When  In  one 
breath,  the  administration  announces 
lo  the  United  Nations  a  bold  new  offer 
for  peace  In  Vietnam,  and  in  the  other 
discloses  a  massive  buildup  of  warmak- 
ing  materiel.  It  Is  undersUndable  If  many 
should  question  our  actual  alms 

Here.  Mr  President,  of  course.  I  refer 
to  the  speech  made  by  Ambassador  Gold- 


berg, which  certainly  reasserted  in  clear 
language  our  peaceful  Intent  In  the 
southeast  A.sian  dilemma 

But,  Mr.  President,  our  timing  is  so 
bad.  That  same  day  the  Secretarj'  of 
Defense  held  a  conference  to  announce 
that  we  were  tripling  our  aircraft  pro- 
duction for  purposes  of  war  in  Vietnam 
I  do  not  criticize  our  getting  all  tlie 
aircraft  that  we  need  In  Vietnam.  But 
why  should  this  announcement  havp 
been  made  on  the  same  day  that  Amba.-- 
sador  Goldberg  made  his  speech  ^  It 
smears  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment all  over  the  world. 

The  success  or  failure  of  American 
foreign  policy  does  not  depend  alone 
upon  the  imagination  and  diligence  of 
Its  architects,  and  the  assurance  by  the 
administration  that  our  objectives  are 
sound.  Its  success  or  failure  is  also  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  respect  engen- 
dered In  friend  and  foe  alike.  And  let 
no  one  confuse  popularity  for  respect 
Popularity  never  won  a  war,  nor  can  it 
ever  secure  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  prestige  Issue  has 
been  up  for  debate  from  time  to  time 
Let  us  remember  that  prestige  Is  based 
upon  respect,  and  not  upon  populari'v 
Sources  Intimately  familiar  with  Gov- 
ernment pubhc  opimon  polls  t«ll  me  that 
disturbing  evidence  exists  that  respect 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  tumbled  in 
the  last  2  years.  Particularly  dangerous 
is  the  fact  that  the  worst  slippage  ap'- 
piars  among  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, considered  by  many  Americans  as 
our  most  reliable  allies  In  time  of  crisis. 
In  the  USIA's  second  world  survey, 
dated  May  1964  and  declassified  this  year 
in  accordance  with  the  Moss  agreement, 
approximately  53  percent  of  those  polled 
in  Great  Britain,  Italy.  West  Germany, 
and  France  had  a  "favorable"  opinion 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  At  that  time,  less 
than  13  percent  viewed  American  inter- 
national actions  as  "unfavorable,"  and  a 
substantial  number,  35  percent,  expressed 
no  opinion. 

Mr.  President.  I  comment  on  the  .^  - 
called  Moss  agreement.  The  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  State 
of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  the  head  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, has  been  interested  in  the  dis- 
closure of  all  Government  business  that 
can  be  disclosed. 

I  personally  think  that,  had  the  elec- 
tion in  1960  gone  the  other  way.  the  Moss 
agreement  might  have  been  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  At  any  rate.  It  was 
obtained.  It  says  that  a  document 
classified  confidential  in  this  policy  area 
shall  be  published  after  2  years,  and  a 
document  classified  for  official  use  only 
shall  be  published  after  1  year. 

Today,  according  to  absolutely  reliable 
sources,  while  the  "favorable"  reply  has 
lost  little  ground,  the  formerly  uncom- 
mitted public  has  moved  as  a  bloc  in  op- 
position to  our  Government's  policies 
Polling  figures  taken  early  this  year 
show  that  the  "unfavorable"  reaction 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the  second 
world  survey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
should  the  administration  release  the 
very  latest  figures  now  available  to  USIA, 
the  "unfavorable"  element  would  show 
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y,\  alarming   increase   in   the  past  few 
•;;.>nths  alone. 

The  1964  USIA  report  admitted  "some 
trailing  off  from  1963"  in  the  number  of 
Europeans  who  support  U.S.  policy.  My 
informants  now  tell  me  that  the  trend 
toward  open  hostility  had  become  so  ap- 
parent during  1965  that  plans  for  a 
fourth  world  survey,  to  be  completed  this 
year  and  declassified  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion year,  were  promptly  canceled. 

The  fact  is  that  preoccupation  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  rapidly  causing  one 
of  the  basic  underpinnings  of  American 
foreign  policy — our  NATO  alliance — to 
disintegrate.  Complete  disruption  of  our 
European  relationships,  and  the  trend 
IS  m  that  direction,  •would  be  a  disastrous 
blow  to  American  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, hopes  for  peace  with  progress. 

While  the  world  surveys  have  been  dis- 
co:.-mued.  albeit  for  political  reasons,  the 
U."^1A  continues  to  compile  piecemeal 
tic  ires  on  the  public  acceptance  of 
.American  foreitin  policy  abroad.  While 
the  American  public  is  kept  In  the 
dark  about  tax -supported  public  opinion 
polls,  former  USIA  Director  Carl  Rowan 
writes  that  United  States  and  British 
officials  recently  met  to  discuss  a  poll 
sho'.ving  that  most  Britons  believe  the 
So',  iet  Union  is  now  leading  in  the  space 
race 

From  my  own  experience  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  I  strongly  believe 
in  the  necessity  to  keep  abreast  of  foreign 
opinion  in  order  to  evaluate  present  and 
to  formulate  future  overseas  policies  and 
programs.  I  was  disturbed  to  learn  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  world  surveys, 
because  I  believe  the  first  three  surveys 
provided  much  valuable  information  for 
the  effective  conduct  of  our  role  as  free 
world  leader. 

I  say  again  that  prestige  should  be 
based  on  respect  and  not  necessarily  on 
popularity.  I  do  not  care  whether  a 
poll  shows  that  we  are  popular  or  un- 
popular. But  let  us  see  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  receiving  respect  in  the 
world. 

But  I  also  believe  that  one  of  the 
firmest  foundations  of  American  for- 
eign policy  ought  to  be  unified  support 
from  the  American  people.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  does  Itself  and 
our  national  objectives  disservice  by 
leaking  information  when  it  Is  good, 
and  suppressing  it  when  it  is  bad.  I 
think,  for  example,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  realize  substantially  more 
understanding  of  Its  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  if  it  dealt  with  the  effects  of 
this  involvement  upon  our  allies  in 
Europe  with  candor  and  frankness. 

The  continued  suppression  of  official 
Government  polling  information  raises 
far  more  questions  than  would  their 
dLsclosure.  For  instance.  I  am  sure  that 
tnillions  of  Americans  saw  a  news  item 
in  early  June  reporting  that  a  public 
opinion  poll  in  Saigon  showed  that  the 
great  majority  of  Vietnamese  now  con- 
sider the  conflict  In  their  covmtry  to  be 
"an  American  war."  I  understand  that 
the  Japanese  hold  similar  views  and 
that  this  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
omission  of  Japan  from  the  President's 
forthcoming   trip   to   the  Par  East. 


The  present  USIA  Director,  Leonard 
Marks,  has  stated  that  foreign  public 
opinion  surveys  are  "of  little  value."  I 
strongly  agree.  Incidentally,  he  made 
this  statement  before  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  current  disarray  in  the  President's 
consensus  could  be  mended  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  release  to  the  public 
the  results  of  the  third  world  suney. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  the  right,  and  the  need,  to  know 
the  full  facts  about  the  success  and  fail- 
ure of  our  foreign  policy  efforts.  Only  if 
they  sire  given  the  complete  story  can 
they  be  expected  to  give  their  complete 
support.  Only  with  conviction  can  we 
have  consensus. 


THIRTY-DAY  LEAVE  FOR  MEMBER 
OP  UNIFORMED  SER\TCE  WHO 
VOLUNTARILY  EXTENDS  HIS 
TOUR  OP  DUTY  IN  A  HOSTILE 
PIRE  AREA 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15748 >  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
special  30-day  period  of  leave  for  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  volun- 
tarily extends  his  tour  of  duty  in  a  hos- 
tile fire  area.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
although  it  may  appear  to  be  unpopular 
to  oppose  any  legislative  proposal  that 
supposedly  benefits  members  of  the 
armed  services  in  Vietnam,  I,  neverthe- 
less, strongly  object  to  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill,  which  would  authorize  a 
special  30-day  leave  period  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  who  voluntarily 
extends  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

The  report  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  accompanied  the  pending 
bill  states  imder  the  caption  "Fiscal 
Data': 

The  number  of  Individuals  who  might  vol- 
unteer for  extended  tours  In  the  program 
Is  speculative,  but  It  Is  not  expected  to  con- 
stitute more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
numbers  whose  normal  tours  are  expiring. 

In  my  opinion,  the  persons  who  are 
most  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
contained  In  the  pending  bill  of  30-day 
leave  and  the  purchase  of  round-trip 
transportation  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
another  place  of  the  individual's  choice, 
are  those  who  have  relatively  safe  and 
relative'y  pleasant  duty  in  Vietnam. 

Even  in  a  combat  zone,  we  all  know 
that  not  all  jobs  are  hazardous.  I  con- 
tend that  the  great  majority  of  service- 
men who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
pending  bill  will  be  those  enlisted  men 
and  officers  who  are  presently  working 
in  air-conditioned  offices  and  headquar- 
ters in  Saigon,  in  post  exchanges,  in  offi- 
cers' clubs  and  noncommissioned  officers' 
clubs,  or  engaged  in  other  noncombat  ac- 
tivities at  Saigon,  where  more  than  30,- 
000  of  our  QI's  are  presently  housed,  in 
Camranh  Bay,  and  in  other  places  com- 
paratively safe  from  the  firepower  of  the 
enemy. 


I  doubt  very  much  that  many  of  our 
fighting  men,  who  are  pursuing  the  Viet- 
cong  on  the  ground — in  the  dense  jun- 
gles, the  steaming  rice  paddies,  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Vietnam — will  be  lured 
into  extending  their  service  in  Vietnam 
by  the  carrot  of  a  30-day  extra  furlough 
•A'ith  their  transportation  back  home,  or 
to  any  other  place  they  choose,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Govenunent. 

Those  fighting  men  who  volunteered 
to  risk  their  Uves  with  an  extra  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam  did  so  out  of  a  sense 
of  moral  duty  or  conscience  or  patriot- 
ism, not  for  material  benefits.  Those 
who  will  so  volunteer  in  the  future  will 
do  so  for  the  same  reasons. 

While  many  servicemen  would  benefit 
from  the  proposed  bill,  in  reality  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  encourage  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  fighting  men  who 
would  not  have  done  so  otherwise  to 
volimteer  for  an  additional  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  this  bill 
could  be  registered  against  many  sim- 
ilar bills  that  Congress  has  considered 
during  the  present  session.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  fragment  the  Armed 
Forces  benefits  system.  Bill  after  bill 
proposes  to  extend  fringe  benefits  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  cost  of  each  such 
bill  is  relatively  insignificant,  but  cumu- 
latively the  cost  is  very  great.  At  the 
same  time,  the  benefits  extended  are 
quickly  taken  for  granted  and  dis- 
counted in  the  reckoning  of  the  benefits 
of  a  military  career.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  kind  of  fragmentation 
of  fringe  benefits  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  really  substantial  increase  in  basic  pay. 
and  that  the  fringe  bills  really  militate 
against  an  objective  consideration  of 
what  military  pay  should  be. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  this  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
improved  the  bill  that  came  over  from 
the  House  by  inserting  a  provision  fixing 
a  termination  date  of  this  bill,  if  en- 
acted, of  June  30.  1968.  That  this  was 
done  in  the  Senate  committee  is  evi- 
dence that  there  was  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  merit  of  the  bill.  A  shutoff 
date  of  June  30,  1968,  was  provided,  so 
that  whatever  harm  is  done  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  be  stopped  at 
that  time.  I  predict  that  if  we  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  still  be  in  combat 
in  Vietnam  at  that  time,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  then  will  be  extended,  and  will 
constitute  a  precedent  that  may  recur 
to  plague  us  in  other  areas  at  other 
times.  There  Is  no  precedent  in  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  armed  services  for  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

We  know  that  the  French,  in  their  dis- 
astrous experience  in  Indochina — which 
consisted  of  Vietnam,  which  we  now  call 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia — relied  only  on  their  regular 
troops  and  on  their  mercenaries. 

Persons  drafted  Into  the  French  army 
were  not  sent  to  Vietnam  against  their 
will.  However,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  seems 
to  me  a  step  in  the  direction  of  encour- 
aging a  mercenary  sort  of  approach  to 
our  military  manpower  requirements  in 
Vietnam. 
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The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  provide 
any  mau-rlal  benefit  in  our  Involvement 
In  the  miserable  civU  war  li\  Vietnam, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  bill 
In  lis  present  form 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICLR  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  YOUNQ  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
I  liuend  to  proceed  further,  and  to  refer 
to  the  hearing  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  hear- 
ing '.vas  very  madequate  It  consisted  of 
only  one  witness— Gen  WUliam  Berg. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Personnel  Policy,  who  stated 
that  under  present  sUtutes.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  no  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  transportation  home  for  service- 
men in  Vietnam  who  wish  to  extend  their 
tours  there  and  both  leave  and  travel 
time  would  be  chargeable  to  leave  earned 
by  the  u.sual  formula. 

Hence,  he  said,  there  are  some  Individ- 
uals who  are  m  Vietnam  who  must  be  re- 
turned earlier  than  the  completion  of 
their  1-year  tours  of  duty  because  of 
the  expiration  of  their  service  contracts. 
In  these  cases,  he  said,  reenlistment  or 
extension  of  enlistment  while  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  operation.  It  would  provide  con- 
tinuity in  certain  assignments  He  spoke 
of  personal  dedication  to  the  mission  If 
the  period  of  service  could  be  broken  Into 
segments.  He  also  stated  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  men 
who  would  qualify  for  this  leave,  and 
that  this  special  leave  would  be  an  in- 
centive only  to  those  men  who  desired 
to  continue  in  the  duty,  because  leave  to 
return  always  occurs  at  the  end  of  their 

tour.  .  ,,    ,, 

Another  bad  feature  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  prescribe  the 
reg'ulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  benefit  authorized  by  the  bill.  Gen- 
eral Berg  said  that  these  regulations 
are  now  lii  preparation.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  of 
those  regulations,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
funUsh  the  Senate  with  any  details  as 
to  them  All  we  know  is  that  General 
Berg  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  minimum  of  administrative  detail. 

Chairman  RrssELL.  who  Is  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  Ln  the  Senate  with 
-espect  to  military  affairs,  then  said  this: 

I  have  cer'.am  ni.s,?;-.  lugs  ib.  u:  t.Ms  typ« 
of  leglalatlon  Tr.c^e  hostile  fir"  areas  In- 
clude all  '.he  men  serving  on  all  the  ships  at 
tea.  in  that  area    do  they  nof 

General  Biac  It  includes  the  Navy  people 
who  are  actually  assigned  to  Vietnam,  and 
that  does  include  the  smaller  ships,  sir,  but 
it  does  not  Include  the  people  In  the  Seventh 
Fleet 

Then  the  chairman  asked 

How  about  a  carrier  that  la  operating  off- 
shore'' 

General  Bcac  It  would  not  Include  them. 
sir  They  are  not  over  there  under  any 
standard  tour 

Chairman  RfssiLL  You  mean  a  man  fly- 
ing an  airplane  oB  a  carrier  Is  not  considered 
In  hostile  Are'' 

General  Besx;  Yes.  sir.  he  Is  In  hostile  flre 
area  he  draws  hostile  fire  pay  He  also  geU 
the  income  tax  exclusion,  but  he  Is  attached 
to  the  ship,  and  he  may  b«  In  there  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months  and  then  go  off  to 
one  'A  the  areas  In  the  local  area  and  then 
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come  back  In  ag*ln.  but  he  Is  not  there  for 
a  prescribed  one-year  tour. 

Chairman  Hosscx.  So,  he  would  not  bene- 
fit Jrom  this  bill. 

General  Bnc.  Thai  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ruaerix.  But  a  man  serving  on 
the  ground,  in  the  ground  forces  of  the  Air 
Force  up  in  Thailand  would  be  Included. 

General  Bno  Not  In  Thailand,  because 
that  Is  not  a  hosule  fire  area.  sir. 

Yet.  we  all  know  that  practlcaUy  every 
bombing  mission  in  which  we  hit  North 
Vietnam,  day  after  day,  comes  from  our 
bases  in  Thailand. 
Chaiiman  RussjaL  contmued: 
How  about  the  people  flying  out  of 
Thailand? 

General  Bmo.  It  does  not  cover  them,  sir 
Chairman  Rtrssru..  Well.  It  is  a  mighty 
bad  bU!  It  IS  worse  than  I  thought.  You 
mean,  a  man  flying  a  plane  to  attack  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  out  of  Thai- 
land Is  not  considered  covered  by  the  hos- 
tlle_WeU.  I  wUI  not  press  you  on  that. 
I  am  reminded  that  it  la  supposed  to  be 
claaalfled  information,  although  the  AssUt- 
ant  SecreUry  of  Defense  testified  about  H 
in  open  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  few  days  ago 

General  Bceo.  Those  people  do  receive  hos- 
tile fire  pay. 

Then,  the  following  question  was  asked 
by  Chairman  Russell,  and  this  perhaps 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  real  reason  for 
the  bill: 

Well,  how  about  a  man  that  is  working 
In  an  office  In  Saigon? 

General  Brae  Any  person  who  U  sta- 
Uoned  In  Vietnam  or  In  the  waters  within 
a  twelve-mile  limit.  I  think  it  Is,  where  the 
tour  la  precisely  one  year,  would  be  covered 
by  thla  bill. 

Chairman  Rcasnx  Unfortunately,  a  large 
percenuge  •  •  •  (of  them)  are  not  en- 
gaged In  combat  at  any  Ume.  and  they  will 
benefit  by  this  just  as  much  as  the  man  who 
stays  up  there  in  the  rice  paddy,  getting  shot 
at  ail  day. 

Mr.  President,  very  likely  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  bill  Is  to  encourage  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  In  our  air-con- 
ditioned offices  in  Saigon  and  In  other 
relatively  safe  areas— men  who  are  not 
in  consUnt  danger,  not  in  combat,  not 
flying  helicopters,  and  not  really  engaged 
In  combat — to  take  advantage  of  the 
bill.  They  will  benefit,  and  this  will 
benefit  our  generals  over  there  in  head- 
quarters because  then  they  will  have  a 
continuity  of  clerks  and  other  personnel 
who  would  get  this  extra  bonus. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearing.  Senator  Saltonstall  questioned 
General  Berg  regarding  the  eligibility  of 
heUcopter  pilots  for  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  bill : 

How  about  a  helicopter  pilot? 
General  Beho.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
heUcopter  pilots  In  the  .\rmy  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  there  are  a  number  of  missions  that 
are  prescribed  when  a  tour  ends,  particularly 
the  pllou  who  are  going  to  bomb  In  North 
Vietnam. 

They  would  not  benefit  from  this  bill, 
unless  they  were  assigned  for  a  specific 
12-month  tour  of  duty 
Senator  Saltonstall  asked  further 
I  am  Informed  by  our  experts  this  Is  a 
new  step  in  our  war  efforts  Neither  In 
World  War  II.  nor  World  War  I.  nor  In  Korea 
have  we  ever  had  this  type  of  extended  leave 
as  an  Inducement  for  further  service.  Do 
you  agree  with  that? 

General  Brao.  That  U  correct.  Senator. 


Mr  President,  there  is  no  precedent 
whatever  for  the  proposed  legislation 

Chairman  Russell  then  spoke  again 
and  said: 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  what 
that  section  says.  The  thing  that  confuses 
me  Is  the  appllcaUon  of  It  to.  for  lUustratlon. 
naval  pUot4S  who  are  pcwted  Ui  the  area  for 
four  months  and  then  go  out  and  then  come 
bHCk  after  two  months  and  stay  for  four 
more  months.  They  break  their  12-mouUi 
continuity.  Some  of  them  have  not  had 
leave  for  a  long  time.  13  or  14  months,  baci: 
home  But  they  would  not  be  enUtled  to 
this  extra  month  of  leave,  because  the  ship 
was  not  staUoned  there  for  as  long  as  12 
months  at  one  time.  If  I  understand  General 
Berg 

General  Bero.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Russixl.  Well,  that  la  a  very 
serious  defect  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  this  bill  has  this  serious  defect- 
to  name  oiiiy  one — and  that  Is  apparent 
to  Chairman  Russell  of  the  Commiltet 
on  Armed  Services,  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  will  adjourn  sliort'.y, 
that  we  should  defeat  tins  bill,  or  po.^t- 
pone  it  for  further  study  and  bring  it  up 
next  year. 

The  question  was  then  asked  by  Sen- 
ator Stennis: 

But  I  want  to  ask  you,  sir:  Thla  applies. 
as  I  understand  It.  Co  all  enUsted  men.  such 
as  enlisted  men  who  are  doing  manual  labor. 
you  might  say.  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay? 

General  Bekg    Yes.  sir 

Senator  Young  Par  from  the  fighting 
front,  really. 

General  Berc.  Yee.  sir. 

Then.  I  asked : 

But  someone  who  U  working  In  an  office  in 
Saigon,  in  an  air -conditioned  office,  would  be 
Included. 

General  Bero    Yes.  sir. 

Senator  YotJNC.  And  also  out  of  Guam  we 
are  daUy  sending  very  devastating  raids  over 
thoae  parts  of  Vietnam,  and  those  airmen 
and  pilots  wotUd  not  be  included  under  Uiis 

bUl. 

General  Brae.  That  la  correct,  Senator, 
The  tour  In  Guam,  as  a  matter  of  Infomia- 
Uon.  Is  not  a  12-month  tour.  There  axe  de- 
pendents stationed  In  Guam,  and  the  tour 
there  Is  a  34-month  tour. 

Senator  Young.  But  In  ThaUand.  It  la  a 
12-month  tour. 

General  Brae.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Yotrso  And  there  are  many  en- 
listed men  there  at  the  present  time, 

GenenU  Brae    Yee.  -sir,  that  U  right. 

Then,  near  the  end  of  our  short  hear- 
liig  Chairman  Russell  asked: 

Chairman  RcssEi.i,.  There  have  been  some 
exceptional  cases  where  men  have  voluntarily 
extended  their  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  past 
the  12  months,  have  thei-e  not? 

General  Berg  And  those  people  are  people 
In  the  grade  of  Colonel  and  above,  sir. 

Chairman  Russill.  You  would  not  permit 
it  for  a  noncommissioned  officer? 

General  BraG    No.  sir. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  a  private 
In  the  .\nned  Forces  of  our  country,  and 
I  have  been  an  officer  during  the  37 
months  I  was  on  duty  in  World  War  11 
I  am  telling  you,  Mr.  President,  and  you 
know  it  from  your  own  experience.  It  i.^  a 
great  deal  easier  to  be  an  officer  than  a 
private  in  time  of  war. 

Chairman  Russell  ascerUlned  that 
when  men  volunteered  to  extend  their 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  voluntarily  in 


iht'pa.st  12  months,  it  was  permitted  only 
for  those  people  witli  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  above.  When  he  asked  if  it  would  be 
ixM-milted  of  noncommissioned  officers 
ihe  answer  was  'No."  Tliey  must  just 
come  back  to  the  United  States  and  then 
volunteer  to  go  over  a  second  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  some 
of'my  objections  to  the  bill.  For  these 
reasons  I  thiiik  it  would  be  unfortunate 
to  have  this  bill  passed  at  this  time,  and 
I  uipc  that  it  bo  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  support  the  pending  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  our  military  commanders  In  Viet- 
nam, in  the  normal  tour  of  duty  in  the 
hostile  fire  area. 

The  puipose  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  encourage  those  who  have  com- 
pleted a  year  in  a  hostile  fire  area  to  re- 
enlist  for  6  months.  If  those  who  desire 
voluntary  reenlistment  are  encouraged 
to  take  that  action,  they  would  be 
granted  an  additional  30  days'  leave. 

Many  of  those  positions  are  technical 
positions.  It  takes  quite  a  while  to  train 
officers  and  men  to  do  the  job.  A  year 
goes  by  rather  rapidly  and  replacements 
miLsi  be  found. 

This  legislation  was  asked  for  and  en- 
couraged by  General  Westmoreland  as  a 
means  of  trying  to  keep  men  there  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  men  who  have  had  val- 
uable training  and  who  will  be  great  as- 
.sets  to  our  military  endeavor  in  south- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  is  a  fair  and  appropriate  proposal.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  enact  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  in  the  chair  * .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  iiroposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
gro.ssment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  statements  which  have  been 
made  in  this  debate  which  I  believe 
should  be  answered. 

The  question  was  raised  concerning 
the  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 
Let  me  point  out  that  there  is  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government  involved. 
It  would  be  an  incentive  and  a  saving  to 
the  Government  by  keeping  a  man  who 
Is  trained  In  a  particular  position,  after 
he  has  liad  his  30-day  leave  and 
returns. 

I  point  out  that  when  a  man  comes  to 
the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty,  the  Govern- 
ment must  transport  him  at  Government 
expense  back  to  the  United  States  and 
then  transport  his  replacement  out  to 
Vietnam  at  Government  expense,  so  It  is 
more  or  less  an  even  trade,  assuming  the 
man  desires  to  return  to  the  United 
States  for  his  30-day  leave,  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

The  statement  has  also  been  made  that 
there  was  only  one  witness  who  testified 
In  .support  of  the  bill.  That  Is  true. 
General  Berg  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  representing  the 
entire  Defense  agency. 


The  statement  was  made,  "Yes,  but  it 
is  not  needed."  The  bill  was  requested 
by  our  commander  in  the  field.  General 
Westmoreland.  He  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  entrusted  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  operation.  General 
Westmoreland  has  requested  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted,  so  that  it  would 
help  him  do  his  job  better.  I  read  from 
the  testimony  of  General  Berg,  as 
follows : 

General  Westmoreland  has  repeatedly  said 
that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  some 
small  number  of  people  who  are  dedicated 
to  their  mission  and  whom  he  needed  and  be 
able  to  say  to  them.  "If  you  will  extend,  we 
win  authorize  you  to  go  home  on  leave  and 
pay  your  transportation  and  when  you  come 
back  we  will  have  an  additional  period  of 
time  here." 

That,  exactly,  Is  the  essence  of  the 
entire  bill. 

Certainly  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  get 
those  people  back  whom  the  military 
commander  desires  to  have  in  the  field, 
those  men  who  have  demonstrated  their 
capabilities,  and  give  them  some  addi- 
tional Incentive  to  return  and  assist  in 
this  very  difficult  job  to  be  done  in 
Vietnam. 

The  statement  was  also  made  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  had  grave  misgivings  about  the 
bill.  That  was  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  But  let  me  point 
out  that,  apparently,  those  misgivings 
have  been  satisfied.  The  distinguished 
chairman  is  now  in  the  Chamber  and 
he  can  speak  for  himself ;  for,  in  the  end, 
he  voted  for  the  bill  when  it  came  out  of 
committee.  There  was  only  one  dis- 
senting vote  and  that  was  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Young],  who  has  al- 
ready spoken  against  the  bill  on  the 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  question  was  raised,  to  whom 
would  the  bill  apply. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  apply  both  to 
officers  and  to  enlisted  men,  provided 
they  are  serving  in  South  Vietnam  and 
serving  there  imder  the  1-year  tour  of 
duty. 

The  question  was  raised  that  it  would 
not  apply  to  pilots  off  aircraft  caniers 
or  to  helicopter  pilots.  That  is  true. 
Pilots  are  assigned  on  a  mission  basis. 
The  aircraft  carrier  is  also  on  a  mission 
basis  and  does  not  stay  in  Vietnam 
waters  for  a  period  of  1  year;  it  is  rotated 
for  a  shorter  period.  So  that  there  is  no 
point  telling  the  pilot  on  an  aircraft 
carrier,  "If  you  sign  up  for  an  additional 
period  and  are  wiUing  to  come  back,  we 
are  going  to  give  you  this  incentive,"  be- 
cause he  is  on  the  carrier  and  probably 
long  since  gone  before  the  year's  opera- 
tion has  been  completed. 

Helicopter  pUots  are  under  a  similar 
situation.  They  are  not  there  under  a 
year's  tour.  Generally,  they  are  aU  un- 
der a  mission  tour.  If  they  were  there 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  bill  would  apply 
to  them. 

It  would  not  apply  to  Thailand,  as  has 
been  stated;  It  relates  specifically  to 
Vietnam.  Pe<H>le  on  the  ground  in  Thai- 
land are  not  subject  to  the  same  rigors 


or  the  same  hazards  as  those  who  are 
in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
is  purely  and  simply  an  incentive  bill, 
one  which  has  been  requested  by  General 
Westmoreland,  our  highest  commander 
in  that  field  of  operation,  a  bill  which  he 
thinks  will  permit  him  to  do  his  job 
better. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  enact 
this  bill  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  tlie  bill  pass? 

On  this  que.stion,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr,  INOUYE,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Tennes.see  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DouGL,'\s].  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr,  EAS-n^^NDl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LausckeI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.shire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand  [Mr.  TydingsI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long] ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mar>'land  [Mr.  Tydings],  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  AllottI  . 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  1  Mr.  Carl- 
son and  Mr,  Pearson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin!, the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
ENLoopER  and  Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr,  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr,  KuchelI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  IMr.  ProutyI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr,  Tower]  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre-sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senators  from  Kans.^^s  IMr. 
Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [ Mr,  Curtis!  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen],  the 
Senators  from  Iowa  IMr,  Hickenlooper 
and  Mr.  Miller]  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL].  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty  j ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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The   result   was   announced— yeas   6i 

nays  2.  as 

follows 

|No    2S4  Leg  1 

YEAS — 68 

Aiken 

H&rtke 

5{;aSf 

Bartlelt 

Hu; 

Bayn 

Holland 

Nelson 

B«r.nett 

Hniaka 

Neuheriter 

B!b)« 

Inoiye 

Pas tore 

Bo«g8 

JaclLsoQ 

Pea 

Br-w^ter 

Javlta 

Proimire 

Burdlrk 

Jordan    N  C 

RlbicolT 

Byrd.  Va 

Kennedy.  Maas 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W    Va 

Kennedy   NY 

Rusw^ll,  aa. 

Cannon 

l*^a«.  Mo 

S-il'-nnstall 

Car  It 

Nta(cnuaon 

ft<-ott 

Cotton 

Monsfleld 

Simpson 

Dodd 

VtcC<inhy 

SmalherH 

t> :  m  1  n .  c  It 

Mcaellan 

Smith 

E'.lf  nd»r 

VlrOee 

Sporkman 

Ervm 

McOovem 

Steaols 

Fan  ala 

Mondale 

SymlnKton 

F^..n< 

Monron«y 

Talmadge 

Pulbnght 

Montovt* 

William*   N  J 

0«re 

Marton 

wuilams.  Del 

HarrLs 

Moeti 

Young.  N    Daic 

Hart 

Mi:::dt 

NAYS— a 

Morw 

Youn^:.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 30 

Allott 

Ea-ttland 

MetcaU 

Anderson 

Onffln 

Miller 

Ba&g 

Oruenlng 

Pearaon 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Cfutf 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell   8.C. 

Coop«r 

Kucbel 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Lavische 

Tower 

Dlrlcs<"n 

LonK.  La 

TYdlngs 

Dougla/4 

Mclntyre 

YarboTou«h 

So  the  bill    HR    15748'  was  passed 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  paxjed 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr  HALPtRN,  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Har- 
vey of  Michigan  had  been  appomtt-d  as 
conferees  at  the  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  8  3158 '  to  strengthen 
the  regulatory  and  supervisory  author- 
ity of  Federal  agencies  over  Insured 
banlcs  and  insured  savmgs  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  for  other  purposes,  vice 
Mr  Pino,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs  Dwyeh, 
of  New  Jersey,  excused 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  bill  iS  3809'  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the 
General  Services  Admini.stratlon  an  ad- 
ditional copy  of  certain  publications 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  the  bill  S  3035  j  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  pre.servation 
of  additional  historic  properties  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  Insisted  upon  Its  sunendments 
to  the  bill  <S.  3112)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  for  mainte- 
nance of  air  pollution  control  programs 
in  addition  to  present  authority  for 
grants  to  develop,  establish,  or  Improve 
such  programs;  make  the  ui<e  of  appro- 


priations under  the  act  more  flexible  by 
consolidating  the  appropriation  authori- 
zations under  the  act  and  deleting  the 
provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  program.s 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  approprlatlnr^ 
for  any  year  ext^-nd  the  duration  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  act  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  dLsagreelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Stacckrs.  Mr  Jarman.  Mr  O  Brien,  Mr 
RooERs  of  Florida.  Mr  Springer,  and  Mr 
NcL.sEN  were  ap^iolnted  mar^.a8Prs  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  1G65»  to 
amend  title  28.  entitled  'Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure.'  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  In  special  jurisdictional 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  iHJl 
176371  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  for  other  purpovses.  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  Bikes.  Mr  McFali  . 
Mr  Patten.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Mahon,  Mr  Cederberc  Mr  Jona.s.  and 
Mr  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate 

H  R  14383  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions for  children  of  parent*  who  are  divorced 
or  sepamted.  and 

H.R  16394  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enlisted  members  of  the  nxlUtary  services  who 
lost  Interest  on  amounts  deposited  under 
section  1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
or  prior  laws  authortzlnff  enlisted  members 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R  14363  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  personal  eiempUons 
fnr  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or 
sepiirated.    U>  the  Committee  on  Finance 

H  R  16394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enUsted  members  of  the  military  services 
who  lost  interest  on  amounts  deposited  under 
section  1035  of  title  10.  United  State  Code. 
or  prior  laws  authorizing  enlisted  members' 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 


PROGRAM  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  HISTORIC  PROPER- 
TIES 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  thf^ 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives to  S.  3035.  to  establish  a  prograir. 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  la,,. 
torlc  properties  throughout  the  Natior 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S 
3035  >  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  ^lu: 
all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  In.s.  ■; 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

lai  that  the  spirit  and  direction  of  ifce 
.Nation  are  founded  upon  and  reflected  in  lu 
historic  past. 

lb)  that  the  historical  and  cultural  tonn- 
datlons  of  the  Nation  should  be  preserved 
aa  a  living  part  of  our  community  life  :ir.a 
development  in  order  to  give  a  sense  o! 
orientation  to  the  American  people; 

ic)  that.  In  the  face  of  ever-lncrea.slng 
extensions  of  urban  centers,  highways,  and 
residential  commercial,  and  Industrial  devel- 
opments, the  present  governmental  and  non- 
governmental historic  preservation  progr.inu 
and  activities  are  Inadequate  to  Insure  future 
generations  a  genuine  opportunity  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion;  and 

Id)  that,  although  the  major  burden';  or 
historic  preservation  have  been  borne  and 
major  efforts  Initiated  by  private  agen.-ies 
and  Individuals,  and  both  should  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role.  It  is  nevertheless  neces- 
siry  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accelerate  its  historic  preserva- 
tion programs  and  activities,  to  give  m,\x[- 
mum  encouragement  to  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals undertaking  preservation  by  prlv.ate 
means,  and  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  the  United  States  to  expund 
and  accelerate  their  historic  preservatirr 
programs  and  activities. 

rrrLE   t 

Sec.  101  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized — 

(li  to  expand  and  maintain  a  national 
register  of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  struc- 
ttire«.  and  objects  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  archeology,  and  culture 
hereln.ifler  referred  to  as  the  Natlonai 
Register,  and  to  grant  funds  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  prep.irlng  comprehensive  state- 
wide historic  surveys  and  plans.  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  est.ibllshed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  preservation,  a:?qulsltlon.  .i:.: 
development  of  such  properties; 

i3i  to  establish  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  projects  having  as 
their  purp>ose  the  preservation  for  public 
benefit  of  properties  that  are  significant  In 
American  history,  architecture,  archeology 
and  cultvire,  and 

(3)  to  establish  a  program  of  matchini: 
grant-in-aid  to  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  in  the  United  Slates, 
chartered  by  act  of  Confess  approved 
October  26,  1949  (63  Stat  927).  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  carr>lng  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  Trust 

(b)    As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  •State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbl.a,  the  Commonwealth  oJ 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa 

(2)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
public  bodies  and  private  organizations  ,^nd 
Individuals  for  the  acquisition  of  title  or 
Interests  In.  and  for  the  development  of.  any 
district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object 
that  Is  significant  In  American  hist  >rT 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture,  or 
property  used  in  connection  therewith,  and 
for  Its  development  In  order  to  assure  the 
preservation  for  public  benefit  of  any  such 
hlst-^rlcal  properties. 


(3)  The  term  '"historic  preservation"  In- 
cludes the  protection,  rehabilitation,  restora- 
tion, and  reconstruction  of  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  significant 
in  American  history,  architecture,  arche- 
ology, or  culture. 

I  4 )  The  term  ""Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
t;u-v  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  102.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  lUider 
thi-s  Act — 

.  1 1  unless  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  .Secretary  In  accordance  with 
:ei?ulatlons    and    prixedures    prescribed    by 

(2)  unless  the  application  is  in  accordance 
wltli  the  comprehensive  statewide  historic 
preservation  plan  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  considering  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  comprehensive  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897); 

(3)  for  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  Involved,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  determination  shall  be 
fln.il: 

(4)  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require; 

(3)  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  as- 
sume, after  completion  of  the  project,  the 
towl  cost  of  the  continued  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  administration  of  the  property  In 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(6i  until  the  grantee  has  complied  with 
such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion 
wahe  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
paragraphs  (2)  and  i5)  of  this  section  for 
any  grant  under  this  Act  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  F»reservatlon  In  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  a  grant  to  the  Natlonai 
Trust  may  Include  funds  for  the  malnte- 
n,i-'ice,  repair,  and  administration  of  the 
property  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  No  State  shall  be  permitted  to  utilize 
the  value  of  real  property  obtained  before 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  In  meeting 
the  remaining  cost  of  a  project  for  which 
a  grant  is  made  under  this  Act. 

SEr  103  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  comprehensive  statewide  historic  surveys 
and  plans  under  this  Act  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  by  the  Secretary 
■n  the  basis  of  needs  as  determined  by  iilm: 
P'-ovided.  howeier.  That  the  amount  granted 
to  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  cost  of  the  comprehensive 
statewide  historic  survey  and  plan  for  that 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  and  made 
available  for  grant.s  to  the  States  for  projects 
under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  needs  as  disclosed 
In  approved  statewide  historic  preservation 
plans. 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of 
Its  apportionment,  and  the  amounts  thereof 
shall  be  available  thereafter  for  payment  to 
such  State  for  projects  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  amount  of 
any  apportionment  that  has  not  been  paid 
or  obligated  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  notification  Is  given, 
and  for  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  shall  be 
reapportioned  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  for  or  on  account  of  any  sur- 
vey or  project  under  this  Act  With  respect 
to  which  financial  assistance  has  been  given 
or  promised  under  any  other  Federal  prog;ram 
or  activity,  and  no  financial  assistance  may 
be  given  under  any  other  Federal  program 
or  activity  for  or  on  account  of  any  survey 


OP  project  with  respect  to  which  assistance 
has  been  given  or  promised  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  consistency  In 
policies  and  actions  tmder  this  Act  with 
other  related  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties, and  to  assure  coordination  of  the  plan- 
ning acquisition,  and  development  assistance 
to  States  under  this  Act  with  other  related 
Federal  programa  and  activities,  the  Presi- 
dent may  Issue  such  regulations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  deems  desirable,  and  such  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  only  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations. 

Sec.  105.  The  beneflclEU7  of  assistance  un- 
der this  A.ct  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  disposition  by  the 
beneficiary  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such  as- 
sistance Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  tindertaklng  suppUed  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

Sec.  106.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
having  direct  or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  un- 
dertaking In  any  State  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  Independent  agency 
having  authority  to  license  any  undertaking 
shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  Federal  funds  on  the  undertaking 
or  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  license,  as 
the  case  may  be,  take  Into  account  the  effect 
of  the  undertaking  on  any  district,  site. 
building,  structure,  or  object  that  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  National  Register.  The  head 
of  any  such  Federal  agency  shall  afford  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
established  under  title  II  of  this  Act  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comment  with  regard 
to  such  undertaking. 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  be  applicable  to  the  White 
House  and  Its  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court 
building  and  Its  grounds,  or  the  United 
States  Capitol  and  Its  related  buUdlngs  and 
groimds. 

Sec  108.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  not  more  than  $10,000,000  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
Such  appropriations  shall  be  available  for 
the  financial  assistance  authorized  by  this 
title  and  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Secretary  In  connection  therewith,  and 
shall  remain  available  imtll  expended, 

TRUE  n 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ""Council") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

(5)  The  Secretary  .of  the  Treasury. 

(6)  The  Attorney  General. 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 

(8)  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government.  In  mak- 
ing these  appointments,  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  selection  of 
officers  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
Individuals  who  are  significantly  Interested 
and  exp)erlenced  In  the  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  designate  another  officer  of  his 
department  or  agency  to  berve  on  the  Council 
in  bis  stead. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 


serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  his  predecessor's  term:  except  that 
the  members  first  appointed  under  that  para- 
graph shall  serve  for  terms  of  frc»n  one  to 
five  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  In  such  manner 
an  to  Insure  that  the  terms  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  two  of  them  will  expire 
In  any  one  year. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
(and  for  the  balajice  of  the  unexpired  term) . 

le)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  Ije 
designated  by  the  President. 

(f)  Eight  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  historic  preservation; 
recommend  measures  to  ccKjrdlnate  activities 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
private  Institutions  and  Individuals  relating 
to  historic  preservation;  and  advise  on  the 
dissemination  of  Information  pertaining  to 
such  activities: 

(2)  encourage.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Natlonai  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and 
appropriate  private  agencies,  public  interest 
and  participation  In  historic  preservation; 

(3)  recommend  the  conduct  of  Ftudles  in 
such  areas  as  the  adequacy  of  legislative 
and  administrative  statutes  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  historic  preservation  activities 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  the  ef- 
fects of  tax  policies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment on  historic  preservation; 

(4)  advise  as  to  guidelines  for  the  assist- 
ance of  State  and  local  govemment-s  In 
drafting  legislation  relating  to  historic  pres- 
ervation; and 

(5)  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions, training  and  education  In  the  field 
of  historic  preservation. 

(b)  Tlie  Council  shall  submit  annually  a 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  activities  and 
the  results  of  its  studies  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  such  additional  and  special  reports  as 
It  deems  advisable.  Each  report  shall  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  other 
actions  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Council, 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its 
recommendations. 

Sec.  203.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
sunistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  title;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  offices,  Independent  establish- 
ment or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  within  available  funds. 

Skc.  204.  The  members  of  the  Council 
specined  in  paragraphs  ill  through  (7)  of 
section  201 1 ai  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil appointed  under  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
201(a)  shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
caged In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Council.  All  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  reimbursement  for  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Council. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  or  his  designee  shall  be  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council.  Financial 
and  administrative  services  (Including  those 
related  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  personnel  and  procurement)  shall 
be  provided  the  Council  by  the  I>epartment 
of  the  Interior  for  which  payments  shall  be 
made  in  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Council  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be   agreed   upon    by   the   Chairman   of   the 


grants  to  develop,  establish,  or  Improve 
such  programs:  make  the  use  of  appro- 


the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


ii'r  iLa  ueveiopnieiii  in  oraer  vo  assuie  ■" 
preservation  for  public  benefit  of  any  s.i  ^ 
hls^>rlca!  properties. 


t>e  Kiven  under  any   other  Pedaral  program 

or  .icilvlty  for  or  on  account  of  any  survey 


(c)   Each  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  t>aragrapli  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 


funds  of  the  Council  in  such  amount*  as  may 
be    agreed    upon    by    the   Chairman    of    the 
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Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  ^  .  ^ 
PTOxtded.  TT.at  the  regulations  of  the  0«pW 
ment  of  the  Interior  for  the  collection  of 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  i  5  U  S  C  46e  I  shall  apply 
to  the  collection  if  erroneovis  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Council  employee,  and 
regulations  of  said  Secretary  for  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  funds  i.31  VAC  666 
(gii  shall  apply  to  appropriations  of  the 
CtouncU:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Council  shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
•uch  revuiations 

I  b  I  The  CouncU  shall  have  povrer  to  ap- 
point and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  ad- 
ditional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

ici  The  Council  may  also  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent serilces  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  for  the  executUc  departments  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  I  5  use  55a),  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

(di  The  members  of  the  Council  specified 
tn  paragraphs  ili  through  (6»  of  section 
aoiiai  shall  provide  the  Council,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  with  such  facilities  and 
services  under  their  Jurisdiction  and  control 
as  may  be  needed  by  the  Council  to  carry 
out  it  duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  fa- 
culties and  services  are  requested  by  the 
Council  and  are  otherwise  available  for  that 
purpose  To  the  extent  of  available  appro- 
priations, the  Council  may  obtain,  by  pur- 
chase rental.  donaUon.  or  otherwise,  such 
additional  property,  facilities,  and  ser-Mcca  as 
may  be  needed  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mc  tion  of 
the  Sk-nator  from  Nevada 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NATION.\L  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTrrUTION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  iS.  1310)  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smdtlisonlan  Institution, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

(For  conference  report  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  5.  1966.  p,  25304. 
Congressional  Record  » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  asreed  to 


AMENDMENT       OP       THE       TARIFF 

SCHEDULES      OF      THE      UNITED 

STATES  RELATING  TO  WATCHES 

AND   CLOCKS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
tLsk  unanimous  conifiit  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1647,  H  R    8436 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'HR 
8436'  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  UniU'd  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  du- 
tiable sutus  of  watches,  clocks,  and  tim- 
ing apparatus  from  Insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 

ask  unanimous  cnnsent  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  be  waived  for  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Peil'  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma    Mr  Harris  1 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER      With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


CORRECmON    IN    ENROLLMENT    OF 
SENATE  BILL  1310 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  In  connec- 
tion with  S  1310.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  which  would 
merely  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  pro  forma  correction 
In  the  text.  It  would  simply  change  the 
date  of  the  act  from  1965  to  1966, 

I  ask  for  lU  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRES IDING  OFFICER  Th  e  con  - 
current  resolution  will  be  stated  by  the 
clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  112),  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  tKe  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representattyes  conrurring  i .  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bill  (S.  13101  relating  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  section  1  read: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Museum  Act  of  1968'   " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Mr  HARRIS,  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Bayh.  Brev,ster 
Claek,  Orueninc.  Inouye.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  Kennedy  of  Massachu.setts, 
KrcHEL,  M^NSFIEL[),  McCarthy,  McGee, 
MrGoviRN,  Monpale,  Monroney,  Mrs- 
KiE.  Nelson.  P^store.  RiBicorF,  Tydings. 
and  Yarborouch.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
first  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 


then   to   the  Committee  on  Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bir- 
DICK  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objectio.'-. 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  accompanied  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  I 
made  an  extensive  trip  to  four  Latin 
American  countries — Chile,  Peru.  Ar^'cn- 
tlna.  rmd  Brazil.  As  a  result  of  that  trip, 
I  became  convinced  that,  among  otlie.- 
thlngs,  there  Is  a  great  need  to  "clvilian- 
Ize"  the  image  of  the  United  State,s  ir. 
Latin  America. 

My  trip  to  Latin  America  was  In  the 
wake  of  the  so-called  Camclot  proicct, 
under  which  the  U.S.  Army  financc-d  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Chilean  socia: 
and  socioeconomic  factors  of  change 
and  revolution  in  that  country.  As  i.^ 
well  known  now.  Camelot  was  planned 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
our  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Chile  or  the 
host  country.  It  caused  considerable 
bad  publicity  for  the  United  States  and 
was  damaging  to  our  imape  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Last  February,  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  called  attention  to  a 
similar  project,  also  financed  by  the  US 
Army,  Project  Slmpatico  in  Colombia 
As  I  pointed  out  then,  after  Camelot  thf 
President  of  the  United  States  had  in.n:- 
tuted  procedures  in  the  Stat*  Depar- 
ment  to  assure  that  any  such  research 
project  would  not  be  carried  forward  ex- 
cept with  the  knowledge  and  con.<;ent  of 
our  country  team  and  the  locaJ  officials  in 
the  host  country.  These  procedures  had 
been  followed  in  Project  Slmpatico.  B-Jt 
the  resulting  publicity  In  Colombia  ar.d 
Latin  America  from  Project  Simpatico 
once  again  emphasized  the  need  to 
clvlUanlze  such  social  and  behavioral 
science  research  In  foreign  countries 

In  that  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  February.  I.  therefore,  stated: 

I  feel  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  bulk  of 
such  expenditures  should  be  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget.  Such  foreign  re- 
search expenditure* — by  direct  appropria- 
tion or  by  transfer  of  funds— must  be  placed 
imder  institutionalized  civilian  control. 

Since  the  time  of  that  speech  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research 
which  I  chair,  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  U.S.-financed  social 
and  behavioral  science  research  In  foreign 
countries  and  on  the  broader  subject  of 
present  and  needed  Federal  support  of 
research  and  scholarship  In  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  eenerally.  The  bill 
I  Introduce  Is  a  result  of  the  findings  Ir. 
those  hearings 

We  need  an  additional  civilian  aRcncy 
for  Federal  support  of  research  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  both  here 
and  abroad 

We  have  made  great  breakthroughs 
of  knowledge  in  the  natural  .sciences,  but 
our  understanding  of  man.  himself,  has 
not  Increased  proportionately 

Man  can  accomplish  so  many  thinis 
these  days — not  excluding  world  devas- 
tation— by  merely  pushing  a  button;  we 
understand  the  button  and  the  machine 
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vcr>'  well,  but  we  are  woefully  weak  in 
the  understanding  of  the  button  pusher. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humpitrey,  then  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  In  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  19, 
1962.  called  for  greater  support  for  social 
science  re^search  and  what  he  called  a 
Magna  Carta  for  the  social  sciences. 
He  pointed  out  at  that  time,  as  he  has 
on  several  other  occasions  since,  our  great 
national  need  for  more  social  science  re- 
search, more  InsLahts  and  knowledge 
about  our  society.  Our  hearings  have  up- 
dated and  confirmed  this  need,  identified 
by  him. 

The  bill  wliich  I  introduce  today  would 
provide  an  extra  source  of  funding  for 
social  science  research  and  would  give 
"recognition  to  our  continuing  and  grow- 
ing need  for  knowledge  and  ideas,  not 
onl.v  about  our  own  society,  but  of  others 
as  well. 

The  bill  would  create  a  National  Fotm- 
dation  for  the  Social  Sciences,  similar  to 
the  National  Science  Foimdation,  to  en- 
courage and  support  research  in  the  so- 
cial and  behavioral  sciences.  The  pro- 
posed Foundation  would  be  separate 
{.-•om  the  operating  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  which 
now  support  policy  studies  relevant  to 
•licir  missions. 

Tlif  Foundations  would  do  no  In- 
iiitu.^e  research  but  would,  in  keeping 
with  the  precedent  set  by  the  National 
.■Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, underwrite,  fund  and  support  aca- 
demic research  in  the  fields  of  ix)litical 
science,  economics,  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  history,  law,  serial  statis- 
tics, demography,  georraphy,  linpuistics. 
International  relations,  and  other  social 
sciences. 

The  Foundation  would  be  comprised  of 
3  Board  of  Tnistecs  consisting  of  25 
prominent  citizens  from  the  social  sci- 
ence community,  both  academic  and 
practicing.  There  would,  as  well,  be  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  tlie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  in  addition  to 
such  staff  as  the  Foundation  needs  to 
administer  such  funds  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  these  purposes. 

The  Foundation  would :  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  for  research  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  social  sciences;  support  re- 
search and  programs  to  strengthen  re- 
search In  the  social  sciences  in  the 
Umted  States,  as  well  a.s  In  foreign  coun- 
tries; appropriately  assist  social  scien- 
tists where  such  assistance  would  lead  to 
strenRthenlnp  colleees.  universities,  non- 
profit research  organizations,  and  foun- 
dations; encourage  development  of  so- 
cial science  capabilities  and  manpower 
m  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Further,  an  Important  aspect  of  the 
proposed  Foundation  would  be  Its  avail- 
ability as  a  contracting  agency  for  the 
operating  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  to  secure  unclassified 
scholarly  research  In  the  social  and  be- 
havioral science  fields,  here  and^n  for- 
eign coimtrles. 

The  bin  carries  an  authorization  of 
120  milHon,  an  arbitrary  flgrire.  chosen 


as  a  figure  to  be  discussed  in  hearings, 
which  are  planned  for  next  year. 

In  his  speech  September  29.  1966,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  speaking  of 
the  ideas  fostered  by  the  academic  and 
research  community  in  this  country. 
President  Johnson  stated: 

without  the  tide  of  new  proposals  that 
periodically  sweeps  into  this  city,  the  climate 
of  our  government  would  be  arid.  Indeed. 

I  agree. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  so  that  we 
may  increase  our  understanding  of  man, 
his  behavior,  his  institutions,  and  his  re- 
lationships with  other  men,  I  introduce 
this  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foimda- 
tion for  the  Social  Sciences  which  will 
provide  funds  for  study  and  research  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  both 
here  and  abroad,  on  its  own  authority 
and  as  a  civilian  subcontractor  for  mis- 
sion-oriented U.S.  agencies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the 
initiative  which  he  has  exhibited  in  this 
field;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  him  in  this  venture,  to 
establish  this  study  in  the  area  of  the 
social  sciences. 

I  was  fortimate  enough  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  accompany  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the 
visit  to  the  four  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  he  mentioned,  and  wish  to 
attest  to  the  validity  of  the  judgment  and 
the  analysis  which  he  has  made  of  the 
impact  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  prac- 
tices which  have  heretofore  been  a  part 
of  our  policy  in  those  countries.  I  share 
his  concern  to  see  that  we  do  not  repeat 
such  mistakes. 

With  the  emphasis  we  have  placed  on 
science,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
various  technical  schools,  we  have  made 
vast  progress  in  the  areas  of  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences.  We  have,  indeed. 
reached  the  place  where  we  can  foretell 
the  landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
predict  the  ultimate  conquest  of  outer 
space.  From  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
we  have  made  great  progress  in  our 
ability  to  look  into  the  depths  of  a  man's 
heart,  even  to  the  point  where  I  suppose 
it  is  no  longer  ridiculous  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  automation  of  the 
heart  will  greatly  lengthen  the  span  of 
human  life.  The  area  in  which  we  have 
not  made  the  type  of  progress  we  must 
make  is  into  a  man's  mind,  to  determine 
what  makes  him  do  some  of  the  things 
he  does  and  why  we  cannot  live  together 
on  this  earth  in  more  harmony  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  the  bill  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  introducing  will  make 
a  great  contribution  to  the  governmental 
process  in  our  country  when  It  is  finally 
enacted  into  law. 

I  commend  him  for  the  effort  he  is 
making  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  cosponsorship  of 
this  bill,  for  his  remarks  today,  and  for 

his  Judgment. 


I  was  very  proud  to  accompany  him 
on  a  tour  last  year  to  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  projects  an 
excellent  image  of  this  country  wherever 
he  goes.  His  judgment  will  be  very  valu- 
able as  we  consider  the  bill  next  year  in 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  introducing  the  bill. 

I  know  of  the  hard  work,  the  great  pa- 
tience, and  leadership  shown  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  the  hearings  held 
to  appraise  the  need  for  this  proposal  for 
our  country. 

I  am  verj'  proud  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
spoiisor. 

Because  of  his  leadersliip,  future  gen- 
erations win  be  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  what  he  has  done 
today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  honored  by  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  for  his  very  generous  statement 
made  on  the  floor  today. 

Nobody  understands  the  needs  in  the 
social  science  field  of  this  cotmtry  better 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  ser\ed  as  a  great  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  had 
to  say  and  for  his  support  of  the  bin. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Tlie  bin 
will  be  received  and  referred,  as  requested 
earner  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bin  <S.  3896 1  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Social  Sciences  in  order  to 
promote  research  and  scholarship  in 
such  sciences,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
( for  himself  and  other  Senators  < ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  GoveiTiment 
Operations. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for -the  quorum  can  be  re.scinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT       OF       THE       TARIFF 

SCHEDULES      OF      THE      TOHTED 

STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bin  (H.R.  8436)  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches, 
clcKks,  and  timing  apparatus  from  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States, 
v,luch  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  paragraph  (al  of  general  head- 
note  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States   (19  U.S.C.   §  1202)    Is  amended— 
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ill  by  sinking  out  'Article*"'  In  sub- 
paragraph i!>  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■Except  ia  provided  Ui  headnote  6  of  scbed- 
ule  7    part  2    su Opart  E,  article*".  anC 

i3l  Dy  striking  out  "except  that  fU;  *r- 
tlclea  ■  m  subparagraph  (H  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu   thereof     except  that  all  auch   arUclea". 

,bi  The  heidnotes  of  schedule  7.  part  2. 
subpart  E  f  the  Tariff  Scb«dule«  of  the 
UniCHl  3taK^B  are  amended  by  adding,  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  heftdn<  t« 

6.  Producu  of  Inaular  Poeaeaalora — la) 
Except  aa  provided  In  paragraph  lb)  of  thta 
headnote.  any  article  provided  for  In  this 
subpart  which  Is  the  product  of  an  inauUr 
poaataalon  of  the  United  Stat««  outside  the 
cuattima  territory  of  the  United  State*  and 
which  contains  any  foreign  component  shall 
t>e  subject  to  duty — 

111  at  the  rates  set  forth  In  column  num- 
bered 1  if  the  countrlea  of  origin  of  more 
thin  30  percent  In  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
ponents are  countries  to  products  of  which 
column  numbered  1  rates  apply,  and 

"(UI  »t  the  rates  set  forth  In  column 
numbered  2.  if  the  countries  of  origin  of  50 
per  centum  or  more  In  value  of  the  foreign 
components  are  countrlea  to  products  of 
which  column  numbered  2  rates  apply 

••|bi  If  the  requirement*  for  free  entry 
set  forth  in  general  headnoie  3iai  are  com- 
piled with,  watches  (provided  for  In  Item 
715  05  1  and  watch  movements  i  provided  for 
In  Items  716  08  through  719 1  which  are 
the  product  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  OuAm.  or 
American  Samoa  and  which  contain  any  for- 
eign component  may  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  but  the  total  quantity  of  such  articles 
entered  free  of  duty  during  each  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  a  nunnljer  equal  to  '*> 
of  the  apparent  United  States  consumption 
of  watch  movements  during  the  pr-cedlng 
calendar  vear  i  as  determined  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  I    of  which  total  quantity 

■  1 1 )  not  to  exceed  87  5  per  centum  shall  t)e 
the  product  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

" (in  not  w  exce«d  8  33  per  centum  shall  be 
the  product  of  Guam   and 

nil  not  to  exceed  4  17  per  centum  shall 
be  the  product  of  American  8  uivoa 

■  c)  On  or  before  April  1  of  each  CAlendar 
year  i  beginning  with  19«7).  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  apparent  United 
States  consumption  of  watch  movements 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  thall  re- 
port such  determination  to  the  Secietary  of 
the  Treasury  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  In  the  Federal 
Reiflster,  together  with  the  number  "f 
watches  and  watch  movements  which  are 
the  pr'Xluct  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  which  may  be  enter*Kl  fre* 
of  duty  under  paragraph  ibi  during  the 
calendar  year 

id  I  The  Secretary  uf  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  C<jmmerce.  acting  Jclritiy  shall 
allocate  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baals  among 
producers  :f  watches  and  watch  movements 
located  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa  the  quotas  for  ench  calen- 
dar year  provided  by  paragraph  i  b  i  for  ar- 
ticles which  are  the  product  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam  and  American  Samoa,  re- 
spectively Allocations  made  by  the  Secre- 
taries shill  be  final  The  Secretaries  are 
authorized  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  they 
determine  ne'^saarv  to  carry  out  their  duties 
under  this  paraRrsph   " 

I  CI  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  'b.  shall  apply  only  with  ri-spect  to 
articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  'X>nsumptlon  or  or  after  January 
1.  19«7 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  designed  to  meet 
a  problem  that  had  arisen  through  the 
operation  of  our  tariff  laws.    Under  pres- 


ent law  If  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  toUl  value  of  an  article  produced 
in  the  Insular  possessions  is  of  foreinfii 
origin,  the  article  may  qualify  for  duty- 
free treatment — provided  it  has  received 
some  processing  in  the  islands  Tliese 
duty-free  articles  vary  from  ball-point 
blanks  to  wine  or  costume  jewelry. 

However,  the  largest  by  far  of  the  in- 
dustries which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
possessioivs  as  a  result  of  this  favorable 
Uriff  treatment  Is  the  watch  assembly 
industry 

This  operation  was  established  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  1959  and  has  since 
shipped  its  entire  production  of  watches 
to  the  United  SUtes  free  of  duty  Its 
growth  is  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  from  1959  through  1965, 
the  rate  of  shipment  of  watch  movements 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  rose  from  some 
5.000  in  1959  to  a  rate  In  excess  of  4  mil- 
lion movements  in  1965 — an  Increase  of 
some  3  4  million  movements. 

The  chief  suppliers  of  the  parts  used 
in  such  assembly  operations  are  Japan, 
West  Germany,  and  France  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  an  increasingly 
large  volume  of  Soviet-made  parts  have 
been  utilized  In  this  assembly  process 
With  a  view  toward  protecting  our 
domestic  watch  industry,  while  at  the 
same  time  not  disrupting  our  possessions' 
already-established  watch  assembly  In- 
dustry, the  House  enacted  H  R  8436.  It 
was  designed  to  stave  off  ureater  in- 
creases In  the  slilpraent  of  watch  move- 
ments by  prohiblUng  the  described  duty- 
free treatment  to  watches  Imported  from 
Guam  and  American  Samoa — possessions 
who.  at  the  time  of  House  passage,  had 
not  established  assembly  operations. 
The  Virgin  Islands,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  Just  enacted  a  quota  law  which 
would  have  placed  a  self-imposed  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  watch  movements 
which  could  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  recognition  of  their  action, 
the  House  excluded  that  possession  from 
the  prohibition. 

Since  House  passage  of  H  R  8436.  how- 
ever, several  events  have  occurred  to  lead 
the  committee  to  believe  that  an  entirely 
different  approach  is  needed  Tlie  action 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Legl-slaturp  to  es- 
tablish a  local  quou  has  been  declared 
Invalid  in  the  courts  Further,  watch- 
production  centers  have  been  establLshed 
in  Guam  And  several  watch  companies 
had  shown  Interest  in  locating  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  although  negotiations  have 
been  discontinued  In  light  of  the  pro- 
posed prohibition 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  therefore, 
has  adjusted  tlie  impact  of  H  R  8436  to 
meet  these  new  circumstances 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  H-R 
8436  would  Impose  a  quota  on  the  num- 
ber of  watches  and  watch  movements 
containing  any  foreign  components 
which  may  be  imported  duty-free  from 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa  This  qu  jta  based  on  a  calendar 
year  would  be  equal  to  one-ninth  of  tlie 
t-ital  US  watch  consumption  for  the 
prior  year  It  would  be  divided  among 
the  possessions,  witli  the  largest  share 
to  go  to  the  Virgin  Islands  In  recognition 
of  their  already -establLshed  watch  as- 
sembly   Industry       Specifically,    seven- 


ei^hihs  of  the  quota  amount  would  go  t„ 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  tlie  remaining 
one-eighth  would  be  divided,  two-thirdi 
to  Guam  and  one-iliiid  to  American 
Samoa.  Based  on  anticipated  US  watch 
consumption  in  1966,  the  number  of 
movements  which  could  bo  transported  to 
this  country  duty-free  in  1967— the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  committee  bill  is  January 
1  1967— would  be  4.083.334  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  388.891  from  Guam,  and 
194.442  from  American  Samoa.  These 
quotas  would  be  allocated  among  pro- 
ducers in  the  possessions  by  the  Sii  ;e- 
tary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  acting  Jointly. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  wp 
have  reported  goes  a  long  way  tow.irc 
stabilizing  the  total  watch  industry  and 
should  enable  both  importers  and  domts- 
tlc  companies  alike  to  pursue  their 
normal  trade  patterns  without  fear  of 
linchecked  duty-free  importation  c' 
watches  from  the  In.sular  possessions  : 
recommend  that  H.R.  8436  as  reported 
do  pass 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  k 
amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
IS  at  the  desk.  The  amendment  is  being 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr  C.\se]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow? 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  sec    r 

"Sbc  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tiie  Traasu.'-y  -- 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  .' 
duty  one  variable  pressure  water  chan.ne. 
(one-seventh  scale  mcxlel )  Imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technulogy 
and  one  lonsonde  (and  accompanying  spare 
parts)  for  the  use  of  the  University  or  I.ll- 
nolB 

••(bi  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
the  articles  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  has  become  final,  such  eiitrv 
shall  be  rellquldated  and  the  appropr.^-i' 
refund  of   duty  shall   be  made  " 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  another  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  NeithiT  of  these  instrumenL- 
is  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  approved  this 
amendment  and  It  was  approved  thi5 
morning  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  Instructioris  that  it  be  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr  Williams!  If  this  is  the 
amendment  we  discussed  In  commute* 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment These  are  Items  not  produced  ir. 
this  country.  We  have  no  objection  to 
these  two  items  coming  In  duty  free 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amcndmen: 
of    the    Senator    from    Delaware      NL' 
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Williams  1    to    the    committee    amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
-.rcicr  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
So:  ator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Ml  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
busiiiess'^  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^treeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
.imindment  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  3,  strike  everytlilng  after 

ex  fed"  through  the  comma  In  line  6.  and 
r..<(-t  in  lieu  thereof  "3.000.000  watches  or 
A-;i'j  !i  movements": 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  "87.5  percent" 
ind  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "2.000,000  watches 
or  watch  movements"; 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  "8.33  percent"  and 
:r^<;irt  In  Ueu  thereof  "700.000  watches  or 
watch  movements"; 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  "4.17  percent" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "300,000  watches 
or  watch  movement*"; 

On  page  4.  strike  everything  beginning  with 

.:.e  13  through  line  23  and  renumber  sub- 
section (d)  as  subsection  (Cl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  this  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  difflcult  problem. 

When  the  bill  was  first  reported  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  it  called  for  a 
quota  of  1.500,000  watch  movements. 
Till  re  was  not  too  much  evidence  at  the 
tim- .  because  the  hearings  were  rather 
meatier.  Subsequently  there  were  full- 
drrss  hearings  on  the  matter,  and  the 
measure  was  revised.  Notwithstanding 
that  fact,  it  offered  some  difficulty.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  involved 
^hf-n  we  try  to  match  the  interest  of 
domestic  producers  of  watches  and  those 
■A'ho  import  from  the  outside. 

A  bill  to  eliminate  or  curtail  duty-free 
sh  pments  of  watches  from  the  Terri- 
tones  is  necessary  If  U.S.  watch  pro- 
ducers and  established  watch -importing 
firms  are  to  exist  This  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  But  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
quota  must  be  smaller. 

Duty-free  Imports  from  the  Territories 
becan  as  a  trickle  in  1959 — about  50,000. 
When  legislation  to  control  this  situation 
wa.s  first  introduced  in  the  House,  they 


were  flowing  In  at  a  rate  of  1.5  million. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
indicate  that  they  are  now  flooding  in  at 
the  rate  of  over  5  million  a  year,  and  still 
growing. 

Substantially  all  of  these  5  million 
watches  are  jeweled-lever  watches. 
They  place  tremendous  pressure  on  our 
U.S.  jeweled  watchmakers  and  on  con- 
ventional importers  as  well.  In  1965  the 
importers  who  paid  the  regular  duty 
brought  in  about  8  million  jeweled  watch 
movements.  Almost  half  again  as  many 
came  in  duty  free  from  the  Virgin 
Islands — 3.57  million.  U.S.  production 
of  Jeweled  watches  has  been  pushed  back 
to  less  than  1.5  million. 

As  is  generally  known,  U.S.  jeweled 
watch  production  is  having  difficulty 
even  against  duty-paid  imports,  because 
of  the  much  lower  foreign  labor  rates. 
Adding  the  pressure  from  duty-free 
movements  is  asking  too  much.  The 
Tariff  Commission's  report  in  1965 
showed  that  a  duty  reduction,  which  the 
Swiss  have  been  seeking,  would  be  fatal 
to  U.S.  watch  production.  These  duty- 
free shipments  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  are  equivalent  to  a  duty  cut. 
They  should  be  stopped  entirely.  This 
was  the  sense  of  the  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee  for  all  the  U.S. 
producers  and  for  the  great  majority  of 
regular  importers.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment agreed.  Only  the  Territorial 
governments,  the  Interior  Department, 
and  some  of  the  companies  operating  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  disagreed. 
The  1.5  million  quota  which  the  com- 
mittee first  approved  would  have  been  a 
reasonable  compromise.  But  the  pres- 
ent bill  Is  not  a  compromise.  It  gives 
the  Territories  more  than  they  need.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Virgin 
Islands,  from  which  over  90  percent  of 
these  watches  came,  is  experiencing  a 
tremendous  economic  boom,  and  already 
has  more  jobs  than  workers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  having  to 
import  watchmakers  and  watch  assem- 
blers into  the  Virg'n  Islands. 

There  is  no  need  to  destroy  this  U.S. 
industry  and  idle  its  watchworkers  in  or- 
der to  provide  more  jobs  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  therefore  propose  as  necessary  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  overall  quota 
figure  for  all  territories  to  3  million 
watches  per  year — divided  2  million  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  700,000  to  Guam,  and 
300.000  to  Samoa. 

For  every  payroll  dollar  being  spent  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  on  watch  production 
the  United  States  is  losing  $6  in  duty. 
The  average  duty  that  would  be  paid  on 
these  watches  if  imported  directly  is  S3. 
The  labor  cost  of  the  work  being  done  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  is  only  about  50  cents 
per  movement. 

I  think  there  is  merit  here.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified  to  meet 
the  desires  erf  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  who 
has  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  the 
islands. 

This  is  an  sunendment  that  speaks  for 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [  Mr.  Jack- 
son] as  well  as  myself.  I  think  it  is 
wholly  satisfactory. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  first  ordered  a  bill 
reported  that  was  even  more  restrictive 
than  provided  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  It  was  suggested 
then  by  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
the  matter  should  be  studied  in  greater 
depth.  We  conducted  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  then  reconsidered  it  in  execu- 
tive session.  The  bill  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported reflects  the  experience  that  devel- 
oped at  the  hearin,g,  which  I  think  points 
up  the  defect  of  and  the  reason  why  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ilbnois 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

I  do  not  argue  against  the  fact  that  it 
costs  us  nearly  $6  in  duty  for  every  si  of 
lab:->r  spent  in  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
watch  a.ssembly.  To  me  it  would  make 
better  sense,  rather  than  adopt  the 
amendment,  to  take  the  duties  off  all  of 
the  watches  produced  in  the  possessions 
and  let  them  come  into  this  country  free 
of  duty,  because  American  manufac- 
turers cannot  compete  with  jeweled 
watches  manufactured  by  the  Swiss  and 
the  Japanese. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hamilton  Watch 
Co.,  as  appears  on  page  67  of  the  hear- 
ings, pointed  out  that  if  we  cut  out  all 
production  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  these  watches  would  not  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  but  would  be 
produced  in  Switzerland  and  Japan. 

As  a  practical  matter,  unless  we  wanted 
to  raise  the  tariff  drastically,  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  restore  the  American  watch 
industry  to  what  it  was.  This  is  some- 
thin?  I  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
people  who  produce  watches  have  seen 
what  has  happened. 

I  have  no  particular  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  the  facts,  from  the  testimony, 
show  that  it  would  not  help  the  Ameri- 
can watch  producers  in  this  country: 
that  the  watches  would  come  from  Japan 
and  Switzerland. 

All  that  would  be  achieved  by  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  be  to  substitute  Swiss  and 
Japanese  watches  for  watches  made  in 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  Guam 
or  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  have  not  been 
to  either  place.  I  would  not  know  a 
Guamanian  or  a  Virgin  Islander  if  I  ran 
into  one  on  the  street  right  now.  But, 
as  a  practical  matter,  those  are  Ameri- 
can possessions  and  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  those  possessions. 
■  The  bill  represents  somewhat  of  a  cut- 
back in  production  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  holds  the  production  of  Guam  to  about 
where  it  is.  This  is  the  best  judgment 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  way  to  handle 
the  matter. 

I  have  no  great  interest  in  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  fear — and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  this  fear— that  if  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  it  would  not  result 
in  one  more  American  job.  but  would  cost 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  many  jobs. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  the  point 
the  Senator  makes  about  how  important 
it  is  that  we  permit  industries  of  this 
kind  to  develop  in  the  underdeveloped 
possessions  of  the  United  States  is  a  very 
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Important  one.  The  process  does  not 
require  any  highly  skilled  labor;  It  Is  a 
very  elementary  process  We  are  not 
denying  opportunity  to  skilled  American 
workers,  because  this  Is  highly  unskilled 
work 

Unless  we  permit  Industries  of  this 
kind  to  be  developed  in  the  possessions 
of  the  United  Slates— and  I  would  even 
go  t)eyond  that,  and  think  we  ought  to 
look  for  ways  of  opening  up  opportuni- 
ties of  this  kind  In  some  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  that  are  so  dependent 
upon  us — I  fear  the  alternative  Is  sim- 
ply to  give  them  aid,  unless  we  can  buy 
enough  sugar  from  them,  and  we  can 
only  buy  so  much  sugar  from  Central 
America. 

That  reminds  me.  Mr  President,  of 
what  Mr  Dooley  said  back  about  1900. 
after  we  had  taken  over  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean.  He  said  if 
he  had  to  make  a  choice  between  being 
subject  to  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  an 
American  vegetable — Ulking  about  the 
suK'arbeet — he  thought  he  would  Uke 
the  Spanish  nobleman. 

This  provision  would  work  toward  the 
diversification  of  the  Industries  upon 
which  Americans  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  the  Pacific  depend  for  livelihood. 
While  it  represents  an  arbitrary  decision. 
I  think  It  is  as  jfood  as  any  other  arbi- 
trary recommendation  we  have  received. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing,  even  though  we  pro- 
duce no  watches  in  the  SUte  I  h  ive  the 
honor  to  represent,  to  vote  for  something 
to  save  the  American  watch  Industry. 
The  pending  amendment  would  not  do 
it.  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
amendment  would  not  hurt  that  Indus- 
tr.-  either.  The  committee  amendment 
seeks  merely  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is   jpen  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  In  be- 
half uf  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  JavitsI  I  submit  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

nie  Assistant  Legislative  Cierk  On 
page  6.  after  the  word  '  respectively"  in 
hne  5.  Insert  the  following: 

.Any  producer,  licensed  to  do  buslne«a  be- 
fore July  1  1966  and  having  theretofore  made 
a  substantial  investment  !n  plant  and  pro- 
duction facilities  and  related  costs,  shall  not 
b«  disadvantaged  In  lU  allocation  for  lack  of 
actual  production  experience  prior  to  Janu- 
ary t,  1967 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  verv  simple  There  Is  a 
corporation  out  m  Guam  called  the 
Sheraton  Times  Corp  The  Investment 
In  that  corporation  was  made  mainly  by 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  It  was 
organized  for  the  punj<3se  of  assembling 
watch  moven-.ents  from  foreign  parts, 
for  duty-free  entry  Into  the  United 
States  under  headnote  3- a'  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States.  Incor- 
poration under  Guam  law  occurred  10 
months  ago  on  December  9,   1965,   and 


on  December   10.    1W5,   the  corporaUon 
was  licensed  to  do  busUiess  on  Guam. 

Seemirigly   endless   delays   have   pre- 
vented the  company  from  getting  into 
production.     Months  of  delay  were  en- 
countered In  the  delivery  of  production 
machinen,'  and  equipment  to  Guam  after 
orders   had  been   placed.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  new  requirements  gov- 
erning the  entry  into  the  United  SUtes 
and  Its  possessions  for  employment  pur- 
poses of  foreign  personnel  have  Inter- 
minably delayed  the  arrival  on  Guam  of 
the    foreign-bom,    skilled    watchmakers 
necessary  to  supervise  the  bulk  of  the 
work  force  comprised  of  native  Guam- 
anlans.     Despite  an  application  filed  In 
the  early   days  of   1966   for   a   hearing 
which  Is  a  legal  prerequisite  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  local  tax  benefits  and  other  In- 
centives designed  to  induce  Industry  to 
locate  on  Guam,  such  a  hearing  has  never 
been  held  and  only  recently  was  notifica- 
tion  received   that   a  hearing   could  be 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  October  1966. 
These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
extended   delays   which   have  kept  this 
company    from    developing    any    actual 
production  experience  so  far  this  year. 
Although  H  R    8436  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  com- 
mittees  report  on  the  bill  .specify  that 
allocations  to  Individual  producers  shall 
be  'fair  and  equitable"  It  Is  likely  that 
this   Guam   corporation,   because  of   Its 
lack  of  any  actual  production  experience, 
will  receive  no  allocation  at  all — with  the 
result  that  the  more  than  $25,000  that 
has  been  Invested  In  It  will  go  down  the 
drain  except  for  minor  salvage. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
words  "fair  and  equitable"  insure  against 
such  an  Inequitable  result,  it  Is  Important 
to  know  that  highly  placed  executive 
branch  officials  have  flatly  Indicated  that 
a  company  without  production  experi- 
ence win  receive  a  quota  of  zero  or  near 
zero  The  amendment  would  make  cer- 
tain that  the  equitable  Intent  of  the  law 
is  realized  The  amendment  Is  of  gen- 
eral application  and  could  be  of  benefit 
to  other  companies  similarly  situated 
whether  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa  or  possibly  also  on  Guam. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  regret  that,  as  spokesman  for  the 
committee.  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment This  amendment  would  qualify 
a  company  that  went  to  Guam  and  un- 
dertook to  qualify  and  obtain  a  license  to 
produce  watches  In  Guam,  at  a  time  when 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  that  would 
prohibit  any  of  those  watches  coming 
In  from  Guam.  So  here  was  an  Amer- 
ican speculator,  out  of  New  York  City, 
going  over  to  Guam  and  gambling  that 
the  Senate  would  award  a  quota  to 
Guam,  and  that  he  would  get  a  piece  of 
it. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  would  do  In  the 
Senate  bill  with  regard  to  all  watches 
produced  In  the  Virgin  Islands  as  well 
as  Guam  and  elsewhere  Is  not  to  .say  who 
shall  produce  those  watches,  but  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — as  provided 
on  pages  4  and  6 — Mr  President.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  bill  contains  a  typo- 
graphical error;  It  should  be  pages  4  and 
5.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  page 
6  of  the  bill  be  renumbered  as  page  5 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje-ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  pr ,. 
vides,  on  those  pages,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Comnierc*.  acting  Jointly,  shall  u:- 
locate  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  amocg 
producers  of  watches  and  watch  movements 
located  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  una 
American  Samoa  the  quotas  for  each  calen- 
dar year. 

We  do  not  propose  to  say  who  peti 
what.  We  merely  say  look  at  all  the 
equities  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  let  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ana 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  set  up 
pretty  much  the  standards  they  wish  to 
set  up,  but  they  must  be  fair  and  equita- 
ble in  doing  It.  Let  them  consider  tl.k 
man's  case  along  with  everybody  else  .s, 
and  allocate  quotas  to  these  people  on 
what  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  wish  to  ha 
the  responsibility  of  telling  this  man  ho.v 
many  watches  he  can  or  cannot  produ'  t 
I  would  not  want  that  responsibility  w;t: 
respect  to  the  Timex  Corp.,  the  Waltlian. 
Corp..  or  any  other  company.  Tliat  ;- 
something  that  should  be  administra- 
tively determined.  It  Involves  a  mynac 
of  problems  that  the  Secretary  of  th- 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerr- 
are  administratively  qualified  to  handle 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  '.vii: 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.     There  Is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  prevent  this  man's  getting  his 
share  or  all  of  the  quota  that  goes  to 
Guam? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  It  is 
perfectly  all  right  with  me  if  he  gets  it 
all.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  say  so  in  the 
law.  Let  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  look  into 
the  man's  ca.se,  and  compare  the  equities 
and  the  fairness  of  his  situation  with  all 
the  others,  and  whatever  appears  to  be 
fair,  let  them  do  it.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  better  solution  than  for  us  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  try  to  say  which 
producer  gets  what  quota. 

Therefore,  while  I  sympathize  with  the 
man's  problem,  and  I  realize  the  Senaur 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  is  most  in- 
terested In  the  matter,  and  I  wish  his 
man  well.  I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  get 
Into  the  business  of  trying  to  say  who 
gets  the  quotas  and  who  does  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  is 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today;  therefore,  he  a^Jted  mo  *" 
present  this  amendment  In  his  behalf 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment uf  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  Is  on  the  engro.^sment  of  the 
committee  amendment,  a.s  amended,  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R  8436  >  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
siK^est  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolV 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  ai-:reed  to.  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.).  the  Senate 
\mY.  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair, 

The  Senate  reas.<;embled  at  3  o'clock 
:uid  55  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.^  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5.  10.  r?>.  24,  and  27  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  15941  '  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flscaJ 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  concurred  therein  several- 
ly with  an  amendment.  In  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
■or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES, TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS, 
AND  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  today  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow, 
the  Seci'etary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Vice  President 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  enrolled  bills;  and  com- 
mittees to  file  repKirts  together  with  in- 
dividual, supplemental,  or  minority 
views,  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  17636, 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
bill,  be  called.  I  do  this  so  that  it  may 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  17636. 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  coirunittee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vo'ics  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15941 »  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair  i .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senat.e. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  c(jjiference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  on  appropriations  totaling  S58,- 
067,472.000  for  the  various  military  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  exclusive  of  military  con- 
struction, family  housing,  civil  defense, 
and  military  assistance,  except  that  por- 
tion of  military  assistance  to  nations 
providing  help  in  the  southeast  Asia 
conflict. 

The  total  is  $122,400,000  under  the 
amount  provided  by  the  Senate  and 
$548,973,000  under  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House.  It  is  $403,119,000  over  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1967  of 
$57,664,353,000  and  $790,531,000  under 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $58,858,003,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  tabulation  giving  the 
amount  of  the  1967  budget  estimates,  the 
House  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance 
and  the  conference  allowance  for  each 
appropriation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Summary  of  Department  of  Defense  approprmtions  for  fiscal  year  1'J67 


Title 


Title  I— Military  personnel 

TIiIp  II— dicration  and  inaintenaoce.. 

Title  I U— Procurement - 

Title  IV— Research,  development,  test,  and  evalimtion. 
Title  V— Special  foreign  curreucy  progrum 


Budpet  esti- 
mates, 1967 


Passed  House  ;  Passed  Senate 


*18,67.^7f)0,  000 

15,67.5,094,000 

16,  40S.  200,  000 

6,  9*5.  .159,  000 


$19,299,344,000  !$lx.  :;il.  044.  000  !$ls.  731.  (H4,  000 


Total,  Department  of  Defense. 


Dlstrtbntlon  of  appropriations  by  organizational  unit: 
.^nny 

Air  Force.  .    .!.]..I^I^I1III11II— --. 

Defense  agencies 1 


Total,  Department  of  Defrnse 

Tm.1  I— MIUTART   PIRSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  .\rmy 

Military  personnel.  Navy * 

Military  personnel,  .Marine  Corps ^ 

Military  personnel,  .Mr  Force \ 

Reserve  personnel.  Army i.. 

Reserve  personnel,  Navy ...^ 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps . 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force , 


57, 664.  353,  000 


16,  Kb,  794,  000 

16,SI3.'-'00.  000 

20,  6.V),  300,  000 

3, 239.  059,  000 


57,  (M,  353,  000 


6, 164,  400,  000 
3, 652, 100.  000 
1, 183,  200,  000 
5,  015,  800,  000 


111.900,000 
36.500,000 
69,  700.  000 


Conference 

action 


Conference  action  compared  »ith- 


Budget 
estimate 


riouse 


Senate 


15,  722,  794.  00(1 

16,658,000,0011 

6,  92N,  959.  000 

7, 348,  am 


15.697.721.000  ,  15.  :i«.  .Til,  000 

Hi.  709.  sfXJ.  000  1  16,  t>4i,Ki.X).  000 

6.  9><3.  959.  000  I  6, 983. 959. 000 

7.34^.000  7,348,000 


58,  616,  445.  000  \  .5>>.  119.  >>72,  000  |  58.  067,  472,  000 


+$■55,  344,  000 
-J-2>,  227,  OIX) 

+  23;t,6UU,  OOu 

+78.600,000 

+7,348,000 


+403,119,000 


17,  441.  OTS.  0(10 
16,938.600.000 


17.  IG\  (»..-.  flOO 
16.  979.  700.  (KX) 


17. 165,  065, 000 
16,  826,  700, 000 


20,  965',  400!  OuO  s  2o!  774,  eW.  000     20, 805.  900, 000 
3,  271 ,  407,  000  I     3.  270,  207,  000       3,  269,  807, 000 


58, 616,  445.  000  I  58, 189.  872,  000      58, 067, 472, 000 


6,429,400,000  I 

3, 736, 100, 000 

1,214,200,000  \ 

5,  204. 800,  000 

288.211,000 

111,900,000 

36,  500,  000 

69,  700,  000 


6,  UA.  400.  000 
3,  662, 100. 1»V» 
1,  183.  '200,  000 
5,  015.  SO(.l,  0(M1 
2SS.  2n,(»10 
112.600,000  ' 
36.  5(«l.  000  I 
69,700,000  I 


0.  lt.4.  400,  000 
3.  C.'iJ.  100.000 

1.  183,  200.  000 
5,  U15.  KOO,  000 

■288.211.000 
112,600.000 
36,500,000 
69,  700,  000 


+  239,271,000 
+  13,500,000 

+119, 600b  000 
+30,748,000 


+403,119,000 


-288.211.000 
-f-700,000 


-$568,300,000 
-19,473,000 
-16,200,000 
+55. 000. 000 


-54S,973,000 


-275,  973.  000 

-111,900,000 

-159,  500,  000 

-1,600,000 


-548,  973,  000 


-265,000,000 
-84,000,000 

-3i,ooaooo 

-189,000,000 


+700,000 


+$5,  600.  000 
-128,000,000 


-122,400,000 


-153, 000,  000 

+31,  00(1.  000 

-400,  000 


-122,400,000 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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BodteteMl- 
OMM.  1887 

FMMd  Hooae 

PMMd  fl«MiU 

CaahnoM 
■eUoa 

Conkreoce  action  compared  with— 

TlUa 

BiidRet 
Mtlmate 

Uooae 

Senate 

N»liofi4i  Uu»fl  *n.l  Rtmrtr  pcnoiUMl.  Krmy      

Nitiori*;  iijarM  ^xTtoiuiCl.  Army _.. 

•881,10a00D 

iaaoanno 

i.T8aooaooo 

8*4i  oi'mo 

82.000.  000 

1, 7aioo(\ooo 

t»4«.'sai  000 
sznmono 

1,781001000 

8346.  &31  000 

83,001000 

1.781001000 

-tW1.30n,000 

+341S81000 

+  1.201000 



Rctinxl  i«y.  1  >«(«]».       ~ — — - 

Tot»J.  title  I  -Mlltlsry  p«T»nn»l              ...,„,..„. 

18;t7170e^0t0 

UMLMIOI* 

la,  711.  081  to* 

HTM.  OH  080 

-MlStiOOO 

-  8801301000 

TITU   U— <;>l"««»TIoM    **0   HAiHTUi^ICK 

Oparttlon  »n'1  -nwritwiince,  Army                     .„... 

OperaiHin  tn.l  iininmnance.  N»vy                      -...,».,»,.. 

Operstion  in!  i;*mt«niUic<>,  Martn*  C.jri.s        ..„..„... 
f)n^r*n«>n  in  1  mitlnLan&Cfv     Mr  Fnrrt*                      ..   .,... 

1^0081000.000 
1,801900^800 

axioDoiooo 

«.*8S.oS:080 
801100100* 

M>.  600.000 

llAtOlOOO 
1801  tOl  000 

331000.000 
1041 801 000 

801101000 

1139,407,000 
1801 101000 

331801000 
4,8t7.l0O.00O 

800.900,000 

1133.437.000 
1981300,000 

331601000 
4.  •48, 100. 000 

ODIMO.OOO 

331. 000."  ooo' 

381300.000 

404.000 

31000,000 

11 001  OOO 

000,000 

+111437,000 
-2.000.000 

'+ioo.oo6 

-1.601000 

-380.001000 

+331,001000 

+1 101 000 

—1771000 
-2,800,000 

-is,  500,' 666' 

'■*■»' fiii'dlt 

-1.600.000                 -«on  (Ml 

OpentLuu  mi  tn&inieniiace'.  Anuy  NatiuniLi  i)ttirdftn4 

Opemn.n  *D'\  maintenance.  Anny  Nattaoal  Oiutrd 

Oper*ti.iD  «!  !  !namt«n«ao«,  Air  S'Mlonal  OuariL 

Nail  ma:  B  <.ir  !  for  the  Pniniotlon  of  Klfte  PrvctK«,  Army. 

1      2Si.aao.uoo  '      2s1.ooo.oao 

300,300,000  ,         ia,3U0,0a>  ,         2S3,W}.0OU 
404.000                   494.000  '                404.000 

— - 



Clalrra    i)<*li*nn                                                           ............ 

•  (lA.  000.  OOO) 

18,000,000 

000.000 

21001000 

11001000 

801000 

21000.000 

11001000 

001000 

+21000.000 

ContiRxeocie*.  I><-frase.                       -^..■......-.-^.~,— 

Cour-     f  Military  Appeals.  IVfenae 

Tot»J.  title  U— Operation  and  main  t«n*n«     

i^wiKmKtK 

timmooo 

110*7.7at.ltt 

iiioia2L,ooo 

+21237,000 

-11473,000 

+1600,  on 

nTLs  m— rBocvsBJmiT 

a.sii.iao.000 

1.780.900.000 
1.  781. 301 000 
1.980,300.000 
203.  800.  OOO 
1901.300.000 
1.188.300.000 
2,123.000,000 
81.101000 

14*1101000 

1.700.900,000 

i.:ai70iooo 

1.901300,000 
3<B,900,OaO 
4,003.301000 
1.181 800.000 
3,123,800,000 
SI, 301000 

1401 901 000 

1.700.900.000 
1.801701800 
t.98M.  300.000 

3«2.ooo.noo 

3.902.300.000 

1. 189.  an,  000 

2.122.000.000 
SI.  301 000 

1481301000 
1,701900.000 
1, 781  TOO,  000 
1,901301000 
363.900.000 
4.017,300.000 
1.181800.000 
2.122,801000 
SI.  300. 000 

+  172.200.000 

-1,200,000 

8Mpbi:li  lUMt  and  «inv«r»».in.  \avy 

Otiier  procurwrncnt.  .Nary .„ ....— 

+  1400,000 

-153,000.000 

Alrfraft  prKtiri-rtiwit.  Air  rOftOw. ........ 

MiflUlA  rjfTn-areraent    Mr  Fonw... ........... 

+S1000,000 

-11 001 000 

+21000,000 

;  >t«l.  title  III— Procurement 

11401301000 

11 031001 000 

11700.800.000 

11641,800.000 

+331800,000 

-11301000 

-121000,000 

TTTl-E   (T— RlatAaiH,   DIVHOrMDff,  TtSt,  AM> 
KTALUaTlON 

Rramr  h,  deretepment,  teeC.  and  e»nmallon.  Army 

Rewmrch.  development.  Mat.  -uvl  ^vakutlon    Navr 

Roeeiif  n.  development,  teat,  luid  ^vU'jiitlan.  Air  Force.. 
Rewwfi.  develupmenl.  teat,  ami  evaluattun,   DeiaBM 

Emtr^.ncy  (und.  DefcD»»........^-.... ... 

1. 918, 901 000 
1. 748. 001 000 
3,083.800,000 

480,000.000 
•125.000. 000 

I.S31701000 
1.731801000 
1082,001000 

481080.000 
>  i2S.  001 000 

l.3a<.7(M.0OO 
1.781801000 
1112.601000 

481060.000 

•  mooiooo 

1.  S28. 701 000 
1.  736. 601 000 
1112,601000 

431060.000 
•121001000 

+1S01000 
+11001000 
+81 801 000 



""+1661606' 
+61001000 

— 

Tool,  title  rv'-Rcaearei).  development.  U«t,  mti 

1801380.000 

Its,  981000 

1981 080.000 

1 963.  660.  000 

+71 601 000 

+51001000 

TITLE  V  -sTKiu.  roanoN  ctbasxct  rwo^AMAM 

Special  fcir«Jcncarreticyprt)cr«ni..                             

(0 

7.  841  OOO 

7.341000 

7.  MS.  000 

-1-7. 348.  000 

• 

87.804.381000 

SI  611 441 000 

81181873.000 

81  007.  472,  000 

+401111000 

-841 971 000 

-122,400.000 

>  Amount  o(  ortfloal  budget  eatlnute  wai  111,966.000  In  the  tem  of  loMl  rurreucy  >  tii  addition.  tlW.OOO.OOO  to  be  derlv«d  by  tisnifer. 

amount.4     The  request  wai  reduced  lobaeciuently  by  tbe  Department  ol  l>eteiL>e  to  •  Katituniee   were  submitted  In  local  correocy  amounts  whJoh  were  equivaleiU  to 

t7.348.ijno  tll,lMS,00U      The   orlKlnal  amounts  were  subiequently  reduced  to  $7,348,000  at  tbe 

'  Annual,  Indefinite  account  not  Lncluded  In  total.  requMt  ot  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  mo.st  significant  change  In  the 
bill  is  the  disallowance  of  $153  million 
Included  in  the  Senate  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  gulded-mis&lle  destroy- 
ers. It  was  the  position  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Navy  has  a  requirement  for 
both — the  nuclear-powered  gulded-mls- 
slle  frigate  and  the  two  grulded-missile 
destroyers.  The  Senate  conferees  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion, but  the  House  conferees  would  not 
yield  I  regret  that  the  Senate  had  to 
recede  on  this  matter 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  describe  the 
conference  action  on  all  of  the  33  amend- 
ments which  the  conference  committee 
considered.  I  shall  be  available  for  any 
questions  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. However,  I  do  wish  to  describe 
certain  actions  on  difTerences  between 
the  two  Houses  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  particular  Interest. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 


sachusetts and  myself  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  order  to  active  duty 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserves  of  the 
Armed  PVirces  who  had  not  served  on 
active  duty  of  other  than  training.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  on  a  new 
provision  that  authorizes  the  President 
to  call  to  active  duty  for  24  months  less 
previous  active  duty  and  active  duty  for 
training — 

First  Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
not  in  paid-drill  units  of  the  Reserve 
forces  who  have  not  completed  their 
statutory  obligation  or  have  not  served 
on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  train- 
ing for  a  penod  of  24  months. 

Second.  Members  of  units  of  the 
Rettdy  Reserve  who  have  not  had  the  4 
months'  training  required  for  members 
enlisting  in  the  Army's  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

Third.  Units  of  the  Ready  Reserve 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "selected  Reserve" 
as  used  in  the  prnvLslon  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee  As  used  in  this 
provision,   the   term    "selected  Reserve" 


Includes  all  the  paid-drill  units  of  the 
Reserve  forces  The  term  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  Army's  select  Reserve 
force  of  150.000  men. 

It  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
agreement,  the  President  not  only  can 
call  up  the  Individuals  In  the  various 
categories  enumerated,  but  he  can  also 
call  up  any  organized  unit  of  the  Re- 
serve F"orce9  of  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  Armed  Services,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring  a  national  emergency. 

Mr  President,  this  provision,  if  uti- 
lized, will  go  a  long  way  to  correct  many 
of  the  Inequities  that  now  exist  between 
service  by  individuals  drafted  undi-r 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  thnse 
individuals  enlisting  in  the  various  Re- 
serve components.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  President  will  see  f^t  to  use  this  au- 
thority 

.Another  item  of  interest  is  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  placing  a  per  pupil 
limitation  of  $455  on  the  total  funds 
available  for  the  operation  of  the  over- 
seas  dependents'   school   system.     The 


conference  committee  agreed  on  a 
limitation  of  $490  with  a  provision  that 
in  establishing  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  system,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  could  not  go  below 
the  rates  in  effect  on  June  30,  1966. 
However.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  sum  of  $490  is  based  on  these  teach- 
ers receiving  those  rates  of  compensa- 
tion established  under  the  formula  In 
Public  Law  89-391.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  J^viTsl  offered  an 
amiiidment  during  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  provide  for  a  limitation  of  $492. 
The  purpose  of  their  amendment  was 
to  provide  for  the  hieher  salaries  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  89-391.  The 
$490  limitation  will  accomplish  this  pur- 

po.se 

Generally  speaking.  I  believe  that  the 
acii -n  taken  by  the  conferees  is  in  con- 
:,,;:r.iiy  with  the  expressions  of  opinion 
vj'.ced  earlier  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Certainly  the  appropriation  as  it  stands 
xill  strengthen  the  national  security 
durnii,'  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  final  agreement  has  been  reached 
a!ur  long  and  tedious  negotiations  in 
lur  parliamentary  process:  and  I  be- 
.;tvc  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  good  bill. 
u.d  one  that  will  be  adequate  for  the 
pre.'^ent  at  lea.st. 

I  will  be  glad.  Mr.  President,  to  under- 
take to  answer  any  questions  Members 
T.:'!it  have  on  the  conference  rep>ort. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
■,v!ll  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
•,he  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  is  the  ranking  minority 
.T.'^mber  of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
:  'o::i  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
te  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
•Jiis  conference  report.  "While  it  does 
not  do  everything  that  the  Senate 
wanted.  It  does  substantially  what  we 
want:  and  I  believe  that  It  fulfills  the 
rieed.s  of  our  Armed  Forces,  certainly 
ur.t;!  Confess  returns  in  January. 

We  all  know  and  realize  that  the  war 
m  Vietnam  is  costing  us  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  every  month, 
and  while  there  will  be  enough  money  In 
!hi5  budget  to  carry  through  until  Con- 
-'re.=.'^  comes  back,  there  will  be  a  deficit 
whifh  must  be  taken  care  of  at  a  later 
timt- . 

Mr  President,  both  the  Senator  from 
Geortria  I  Mr.  Russell!,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  I  believe  that  the 
provision  that  we  had  In  the  bill  that 
wa.s  passed  by  the  Senate  after  consider- 
able di-srusslon  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Reserves  was  a  helpful  one.  But  the 
Hi>u.';e  re.ieoted  that  provision,  and  we 
!.;ul  a  second  oonferepce  yesterday, 
which  the  Senator  has  'described,  and 
adopted  the  langufige  thftt  was  in  the 
House  bill,  that  came  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  on  this  subject. 

We  did  not  adopt  all  of  that  bill,  be- 
cause It  Is  before  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services  "We  did  adopt  the  lan- 
Ruat'e,  with  a  few  modifications,  that  was 
in  the  bill  concerning  the  use  of  selected 
Reserves. 

•As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the  term 
■  selected  Reserves"  includes  ail  of  the 


paid-drill  units  and  Reserve  forces  which 
are  composed  of  select,  immediate,  and 
reinforcement  Reserves. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  and  mine, 
as  originally  offered  in  the  Senate 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  call  up  individuals  in  the  paid  Re- 
serve which  consists  of  approximately 
600,000  men.  The  conference  report  will 
make  It  possible  to  draw  approximately 
59.000  from  the  so-called  selected  Re- 
serves who  have  had  training  but  are 
not  assigned  to  any  imits,  and  approxi- 
mately 135,000  men  from  the  immediate 
Reserves,  which  consists  of  men  who 
have  had  no  training  at  all,  but  who  are 
parts  of  units.  That  total  is  now  189,- 
000. 

I  personally  believe  this  is  fair.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  been  willing  to  support 
the  Senate  amendment  in  full,  but  the 
conference  decided  on  this  number, 
which  Is  approximately  189,000. 

This  was  the  great  issue  in  the  con- 
ference, and  It  was  decided  to  compro- 
mise this  way,  which  I  believe  is  fair 
under  all  of  the  circumstances.  The 
money  is  there  and  the  language  Is  there. 
I  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  hoping  that  the  Senate  may 
adopt  the  conference  report  In  full. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  express  these 
thoughts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  r'Kieived  an 
interesting  letter  from  a  Montana  wom- 
an, which  I  should  like  to  read.  Then  I 
should  like  to  have  the  chairman's  com- 
ments. I  shall  not  give  any  names. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

DsAR  Senatok  Mansfikld:  I  teach  Ameri- 
can history  and  cxintemporary  problems.  My 
contemporary-problems  class  is  composed  of 
seniors  who  are  necessarily  very  concerned 
over  the  Vietnam  war.  As  you  know.  Vice 
President  Humphkey  was  in  Montana  last 
week  and  made  the  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  believe  It  would  be  necessary 
to  call  out  the  Reserves.  My  class  was  dis- 
cussing this  because  It  was  Just  one  more 
statement  to  that  effect.  What  they  want 
to  know  and  what  I  want  to  know  Is  this ; 

1.  Why  should  the  Reserves  not  be  cal'ed 
out  betore  the  kids  sitting  across  the  desk 
from  me  are  drafted?  "What  la  holy  about 
the  Reserves?  They  are  paid  each  month. 
and  If  they  cannot  be  called,  why  do  we  have 
them  and  why  do  we  pay  them?  Lets  use 
them  or  dismiss  them. 

2.  Why  not  dissolve  our  precious  Reserves, 
and  take  the  money  used  to  pay  them  to 
Increase  the  pay  we  give  to  those  who  are 
dodging  (and  sometimes  unsuccessfully)  bul- 
lets In  Vietnam? 

3.  Why  should  anyone  who  never  gets 
closer  to  a  major  conflict  than  Reserve  cen- 
ters "retire"  from  the  Reserves  on  a  pension? 
Again,  let's  give  the  pension,  in  larger 
amount*,  to  those  who  fight.    And  finally: 

4.  If  we  are  to  be  In  continuous  conflict 
for  years,  why  should  the  burden  of  defense 
of  this  country  devolve  upon  those  young- 
sters whose  parents  are  not  financially  ca- 
pable of  sending  them  to  college,  or  who  do 
not  have  the  ablUty  to  do  well?  We  think 
the  present  draft  laws  are  placing  the  mon- 
eyed and  the  Intellectually  capable  In  the 
posltton  of  aristocracy— the  favored  and  the 
exempt.  Why  do  we  not  enact  a  universal 
manhood  training  law,  giving  all  boys  a  year 
of  military  training  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  even  flat-footed  ones?    I  know 


some  of  my  very  intellectual  students  who 
could  profit  by  talcing  orders  fully  as  much  as 
some  of  the  less  gifted,  less  affluent  ones. 

If  the  draft  were  fair  at  all.  If  those  who 
are  In  the  Reserves  were  subjected  to  military 
service  as  well  as  the  ones  who  cannot  now 
get  into  the  Reserves,  part  of  the  resentment 
would  dlsapjjear.  I  think  It  Is  about  time 
the  young  kids  were  told  why  they  must 
flght  before  they  have  a  future,  while  the 
Reserves  go  happily  on  their  way.  inconven- 
ienced by  an  hour  or  so  of  training  occasion- 
ally. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
his  correspondent  has  stated  more  co- 
gently than  I  could  have  many  of  the 
arguments  I  presented  on  the  floor  when 
I  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Russell-Sal- 
tonstall  amendment  in  the  first  instance. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  re- 
servists themselves  are  altogether  culpa- 
ble. I  think  most  of  them  are  ready  to  go 
and  fight.  I  think  they  realize  they  have 
been  paid  as  reservists.  To  use  an  old 
expression  from  Elizabethan  days:  They 
have  taken  the  king's  shilling,  and  they 
are  obligated  to  wear  the  uniform  when 
the  king  calls. 

The  difficulty  has  been  in  persuading 
the  other  body  to  agree  to  provisions  that 
would  truly  enforce  equality  of  service  as 
between  all  of  the  young  men  in  these 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  recalls  it  or  not,  but 
when  this  amendment  was  pending  in 
the  first  instance  I  stated  then  that  I 
had  always  advocated  a  system  of  uni- 
versal militarj"  training,  and  that  I  con- 
sidered the  greatest  victory  of  my  legisla- 
tive career  the  fact  that  I  had  been  able 
to  secure  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill 
that  established  a  system  of  universal 
military  training.  That  bill  languished 
and  died  in  the  other  body. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
writer  of  that  letter,  who  is  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  of  Montana — and  they 
certainly  have  a  wonderful  system  of  ed- 
ucation in  that  State — should  be  the  dean 
of  a  larger  and  higher  institution  of 
learning  in  that  State. 

Better  than  that.  I  would  that  .she  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  other  body  when 
this  amendment  was  presented  on  the 
floor,  for  she  could  have  made  that  per- 
suasive argument  there.  It  might  have 
touched  some  of  those  who  were  other- 
wise so  enamored  of  the  pressure  groups 
who  purport  to  speak  for  the  Reserve  or- 
ganizations and  who  are  among  some  of 
the  most  formidable  lobbies — and  I  do 
not  use  that  terra  in  an  offensive  sense — 
in  "Washington. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  simply 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
for  whom  we  have  great  regard,  that  he 
take  from  the  Congressional  Record 
the  speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  and,  most  modestly,  my 
own,  and  send  them  in  an  envelope  to 
that  lady  because  she  expresses  much 
better  and  more  succinctly  than  we  did 
the  arguments  we  tried  to  express  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  She  will  get  them. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  "will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Missouri  :Mr.  Symington!,  who  Is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, representing  the  sUndlng  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcrs 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  I  f^rst  congratolate  him  on  the 
conference  report  and  the  success  he  has 
had  In  establishing  some  of  the  ideas  that 
have  been  presented  so  weU  in  the  letter 
Just  read  by  the  majority  leader 

Only  this  afternoon  it  was  my  privilege 
to  Ullc  with  a  «roup  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. Over  one-half  of  the  questions 
from  these  students,  girls  as  well  a.s  boys. 
had  to  do  with  what  they  considered  were 
the  injustices  incident  to  the  current  tak- 
ing of  youth  into  the  armed  services. 

I  associate  myself  with  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Salton3T.\ll1.  in  that  this 
letter  expresses  well  many  of  the  ap- 
prehensions that  we  have  had  for  some 
months  Incident  to  the  drafting  of  Amer- 
ican youth 

However  I  would  ask  this  quest'on  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia;  Is  it  not  true. 
imder  the  conference  report  now  being 
presented  to  the  Senate,  that  some  of 
the  mequitlfs  in  this  current  situation 
have  been  corrected''  Is  that  not  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes,  it  has 
been  partially  corrected  as  to  individu- 
als. Under  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  President  cou'r^  call 
up  as  indiv.duaLs  208.000  of  the  reservists 
out  of  a  total  number  of  660.000  vhlch 
we  sought  to  cover  In  the  original  amend- 
ment 

In  addition,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  call  up  any  organized  units  wUhout 
the  necessity  of  declaring  a  naUonal 
emergency 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  And  that  has  been 
accepted  by  the  House? 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  has 
already  been  approved  today  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
again,  with  respect.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  fMr  Rf.'iStLLi  who 
fouktht  long  and  hard  in  conferences  to 
see  that  equity  and  justice  were  given  to 
all  .American  youths  under  present  law 
Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  have 
taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  equality 
of  service.  Mr  President,  but  we  wi!'  nev- 
er be  able  to  achieve  that  end  without 
some  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing Under  the  condltioris  which  exist 
today,  and  the  laws  that  we  have,  which 
place  this  great  discretion  in  the  local 
boards  which  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  .some  inequities,  but  we  are 
moving  as  vigorously  as  we  can  to  head 
this  body  in  that  direction 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the 
conferees  on  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
appropriation  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  arriving  at  a  realistic  per  pupil 
limitation  of  $490  for  the  overseas  de- 
pendent school  system  This  figure  will 
permit  salaries  to  be  paid  to  teachers  as 
provided  by  the  amendment  to  the  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act  enacted  on  April  14  of  this 
year      It  will  also  make  It  possible  to 


improve  the  instructional  services  and 
supplies  for  the  children  in  these  schools 
I  am  confident  that  the  overseas 
teachers  will  demonstrate  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  appropriation  by  Increased 
dedication  to  the  job  at  hand— that  of 
providing  the  children  of  U  S  servicemen 
stationed  overseas  with  an  li\structlonal 
program  In  keeping  with  the  national 
ideal  of  quality  education.  While  I  still 
boUeve  it  preferable  that  no  per  pupil 
limitation  be  written  into  the  law.  I  feel 
sure  that  those  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  DOD  overseas  schools  can 
operate  effectively  and  efQclently  under 
the  limitation  here  provided  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Congress  will  In  the  future 
accept  the  recommendation  for  no  per 
pupil  limitation. 

On  behalf  of  the  overseas  teachers  and 
of  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who  sup- 
ported my  efforts  earlier  this  session  to 
strike  the  per  pupil  limitation  from  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  I  want  to 
thank  the  able  conferees  of  the  Senate 
for  their  understanding  and  their  states- 
manship in  achieving  for  the  time  being 
the  settlement  of  this  issue,  so  tlmt  the 
education  of  the  mlllUry  dependent  chil- 
dren may  be  Improved. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  conference  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  15941.  which  was 
read,  a-s  follows: 

Resolved' "UiAt  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  bill  IHR.  15941)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
p<ise8".  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed. Insert:  ■■Provided  further.  That — 

■la)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  until  June  30.  1968.  the  President  may 
order  to  active  duty  any  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  ol  an  armed  force  who — 

•■(1)  Is  not  assigned  to.  or  participating 
satisfactorily  In,  a  unit  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve, and 

■  I  2  I  has  not  fulfilled  hla  statutory  reserve 
obligation,  and 

■•i3i  has  not  served  on  acUve  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  months. 

••ibi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  until  June  30.  1968.  the  Presi- 
dent may  order  to  acUve  duty  any  member 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  >f  an  armed  force  who 
had  become  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent prior  to  July  1.  1966;  and  who 

•■(1>  has  not  served  on  acUve  duty  or  ac- 
Uve duty  for  training  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  or  more,  and 

••i2i  has  not  fulfliled  his  statutory  reserve 
military  obligation. 

■  (ci  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty  un- 
der this  secUon  may  be  required  to  serve  on 
active  duty  unUl  his  total  service  on  active 
duty  or  ocUve  duty  for  training  equals  twen- 
ty-four months  If  the  enlistment  or  pe- 
riixl  of  mlllUry  service  of  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserves  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
subsections  lai  or  ibi  of  this  se<:tlon  would 
expire  before  he  has  served  the  required  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  prescribed  herein,  his 
enlistment  or  period  of  military  service  may 
tM  extended  untU  that  service  on  active 
duty  baa  b«ea  compl«t«d. 


"(d\  In  order  to  8w:hleve  fair  treatment  as 
between  members  In  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
are  being  considered  for  active  duty  under 
tnls  section,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
be  given  to — 

"(1)    fanUly  responsibilities;  and 
••(2)    emplo>-ment    necessary    to    maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

"(et  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  until  June  30,  1968.  the  President 
may.  when  he  deems  It  necessary,  order  to 
active  duty  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force  .'or  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-four  months  " 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10,  and  concur  therein  with 
nn  amendment,  as  follows  In  Ueu  of  the 
sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert 
•••806.500.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  13.  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  at  the  end 
thereof,  add  the  following:  ".  but  this  pro- 
viso shall  not  apply  to  advance  procurement 
of  equipment  the  total  cost  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  $7,800,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  24.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  named  in  said  amendment,  Insert  "iW 
and  at  the  end  thereof  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  the  following:  •',  but  in  nc 
event  at  les.s  than  the  rates  of  compen&atlo:. 
In  effect  on  June  30.  1966'; 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  27.  and  conciu-  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  Delete  the  fol- 
lowing words  "Committees  on  Approprlatlom 
of  the". 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  i.-. 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  5,  10,  13,  24.  and  27 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  c! 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  concludes  legislative  action 
on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  ft: 
1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!,  and  also 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  !  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL 1 ,  for  their  remarks  in  re.sixmse  to 
the  letter  from  the  Montana  lady  who 
teaches  in  a  high  school  and  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  find  our  remarks  Interestlr.e 
and  worth  a  good  deal  of  discussion  Ir. 
her  c1a.ss 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Issue 
we  have  discussed  is  one  which  should 
be  discussed  all  over  the  United  States 
because  it  deals  with  a  very  vital  question 
In  our  form  of  government;  namely,  the 
equal  responsibility  of  every  person  simi- 
larly situated  to  defend  the  Nation  in 
time  of  national  peril,  or  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate will  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomorro*' 
morning,  as  has  already  been  agreed  to 
In  order  to  take  up  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill,  and  also  the 
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conference  report  on  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill,  wliich  will  be  available 
early  in  the  morning. 

Following  action  on  those  two  pieces 
of  legislation,  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  lay  down  the  foreign 
investors  tax  bill,  to  be  followed — not 
necessarily  In  this  order — by  such  items 
as  international  education;  the  allied 
health  bill :  the  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce appropriation  bill — the  last  one 
outstanding  except  for  the  supplemental 
appropriation;  and  then  the  investment 
tax  credit  bill  and  other  Items  which  will 
have  been  reported  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
other  committees. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEEl.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  , 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  ajn.  to- 
niorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
yclock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  12,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  11,  1966: 

TlTE    JtJDIClAKT 

B.'T.aii  Slmpeon,  of  Florida,  to  bo  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit judge.  PUth  Circuit,  to  fill  a  new  poelUon 
ceated  by  Public  Law  80-372,  approved 
Mirch  18.  1966 

Charles  R.  Scott,  of  Florida,  to  be  TJ.8. 
d.strlct  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
;la  to  nil  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Uw  89-372.  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Fred  J  Caaelbry,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  UjS. 
iistrtct  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  at 
I>:nilslana  to  fill  a  new  poeltlon  created  by 
^bl!c  lAw  89-372.  approved  MarcH  18,  IftW. 

Donald  Stuart  Russell,  of  South  CerollnB. 
M  be  U.S.  district  Judge  foe  the  district  at 
South  Carolina  vice  Charlee  C.  Wyche,  de- 

Robert  D.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  Arkaocae,  to  be 
rs  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
.^rlcansa.s  for  the  term  otf  4  years.  (Reap- 
?:';ntnient.) 

Char'.ee  M.  Conway,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
^S  attorney  for  the  western  district  at 
-t-kaMits  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re<4>- 
pcinnr.ent.) 

Edward  A.  Heelep,  of  Caltfomla,  to  be  UJ3. 
ntarahal  for  the  northern  district  of  Call- 
■ 'rr.ja  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Beappolat- 
tr.ent.) 

PosTMAsrma 

ALABAMA 

Russell  Arnold,  Smiths,  Als.,  In  place  at 
!"  B  Malloy.  retired. 

cAuyoKinA 
Doris  A   Esteban.  Idrta,  Calif.,  In  place  ot 
M  A  Barnard,  retired. 
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Richard  M.  MoIUn,  Murphys,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Mltchler,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Wendell  J.  Van  Riper,  Noblesvllle,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Arthur  Helny,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Morris  D.  Grouse,  Albert,  Kans.,  In  place  of 
W.  P.  Folkerts,  retired. 

KXNTUCKY 

Robert  O.  Hill,  Florence,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
R.  C.  Lutes,  retired. 

Wendel  R.  Bridges,  Morning  View,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  Elmer  Sohadler,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Kixbj  Allen,  Clarks,  La.,  In  place  of  L.  L. 
Jackson,  retired. 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

Rosemarie  L.  Dolan,  Greenbush,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  C.  M.  Walte,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Perry,  North  Truro,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  P.  W.  Oarran,  resigned. 

Richard  E.  Brtggs,  South  Lee.  Mass.,  In 
place  of  N.  D.  Potter,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Joseph  L.  Clark,  Amiln,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
R.  M.  Patch,  retired. 


George  B.  Yeager,  Jr.,  Bay  City,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  S.  G.  Selkirk,  Jr.,  retired. 

VIEOINIA 

John  H.  Wayman,  Kilmarnock.  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  G.  Claybrook,  retired. 

In  thk  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade) : 

D wight  W.  Shores  Norman  J.  Cross 

Cyrus  E.  Potts  James  L.  Mapel 

Frederick  W.  Gerald  D.  Mills 

Cressman  Lyman  B.  Norton 

Billy  D.  Lovem  Lynn  M.  Brown 

John  E.  Streeper  Phillip  J.  Kles 

Charles  J.  Mlotke  Monette  B.  J. 
BUly  O.  Cunningham        Ratcllff 

Alfred  T.  Miles  Virgil  J.  O'Grady 

Harold  T.  Sherman  Erwln  P.  Chase.  Jr. 

Helotna  L.  Ooforth  Dale  W.  Johnson 

Gary  R.  Hall  Charles  L.  Gomez 

David  Corson  Jacob  P.  Aucoln,  Sr. 

Edward  G.  CKeefe  Howard  H.  Lindsay 

Robert  Q.  Shanks  Thomas  E.  Brown 
James  R.  Walsh 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   cfxxunlssioned  officers    In    the    Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  : 
Frank  H.  Carman  Mlkel  A.  Cole 
Harold  J.  Oellert  Norbert  F.  Toczko 

The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  promotion  to  the  g;rade  of  lieutenant: 

Dwlght  W.  Shores  Thomas  P.  McGann 

Ronald  C.  Zlnzer  Gerald  F.  Woolever 

John  K.  Andrews  David  R.  Zwlck 

Stewart  B.  Morgan  Nelson  H.  Keelcr,  Jr. 

Cyrus  E.  Potts  James  L.  Webeter 

Frederick  W.  Harry  T.  StizuJtl 

Cressman  Kevm  T.  Clancy 

Billy  D.  Lovem  Robert  A.  Major 

John  E.  Streeper  C.  Richard  MocUer 

Charles  J.  Mlotke  Warren  D.  Snider 

Billy  G.  Cunningham  Robert  L.  Vence,  Jr. 

Alfred  T.  Miles  GUI  R.  Goodman 

Harold  T.  Sherman  Howard  B.  Gehrlng 

Heloma  L.  Qoforth  Richard  L.  De  Vries 

Gary  R.  Hall  Thomas  D.  Fisher 

David  Corson  James  W.  Fry,  Jr. 

Edward  G.  CKeef  e  Nelson  W.  Koscheskl, 
Robert  Q.  Shanks  Jr. 

James  R.  Walsh  George  J.  Buffieben,  Jr 

Carl  D.  Bossard  Robert  P.  Dickenson 

Richard  S.  Bbsar  BUIy  W.  Richardson 

Roger  W.  BJng  Robert  E.  Leggett 

Joseph  B.  Coyle  I>avld  J.  Connolly 

George  J.  Thompson  Robert  L.  Ktihnle 


Virgil  F.  Keith,  Jr. 
Harry  D.  Nelson 
Karl  L.  Relchelt 
Richard  A.  Walsh 
William  B.  Waff 
John  E.  Lindak 
Robert  W.  Burchell 
Arthur  E.  Katz 
Harvey  P.  Orr 
John  R.  Yetke.  Jr. 
Andrew  F.  Durkee,  Jr. 
Wayne  K.  Hodsden 
Stephen  T.  Ulmer 
David  A.  Young 
James  J.  Lantry 
Dan  A.  Nauman 
Kent  M.  Ballantyne 
Philip  R.  North 
Raymond  H.  Canada, 

Jr. 
Charles  B.  Mosher 
George  H.  Brown  III 
John  W.  Greason 
Dennis  J.  Brady 
Kurt  L.  Elste 
Ray  A.  Heller 
Robert  G.  Bates 
Rudy  K.  Peschel 
James  F.  Dewey 
Robert  E.  Penton 
Michael  J   Jacobs 
William  M.  Baxley 
Jerome  P.  MuUlns 
William  A  Caster 
Arthur  B   Shepard 
Peter  C.  Busick 
Ronald  O.  MacFee 
William  D.  Bechiel 
David  T.  Machamer 
Daniel  K.  Shorey 
Jeffery  D.  Hartman 
Ernst  M.  Cummlngs 


James  A.  Murray,  Jr. 
Denis  J.  Bluett 
Edward  E.  DeMuzzlo 
John  D.  Adams 
Jan  P.  Smith 
Michael  Burdian 
Michael  P.  Studley 
Michael  E.  Greene 
Charles  E.  Haas 
Stephen  J.  Ratey,  Jr. 
James  D.  Boyco 
Dana  W.  Starkweathei 
Roger  W.  Hassard 
David  L.  Andrews 
James  F.  McCahill,  Jr. 
Barham    P.    Thomson 

III 
Murray  J.  Towle 
Nicholas  H.  Allen 
Richard  J.  Heym 
Anthony  R.  Adams 
William  A.  Monson 
Roger  L.  Bevlng 
James  C.  Haldeman 
Karl  W.  Mirmak 
Forrest  F.  Puraus,  Jr. 
Norman  J.  Cross 
James  L.  Mapel 
Gerald  D.  Mills 
Lyman  B.  Norton 
Lynn  M.  Brown 
Phillip  J.  Kles 
Monette  B.  J.  Ratcllff 
Virgil  J.  O'Grady 
Erwln  P.  Chase.  Jr. 
Dale  W.  Johnson 
Charles  L.  Gomez 
Jacob  P.  Aucoln,  Sr. 
Howard  H.  Lindsay 
Thomas  E.  Brown 
John    P.    DeLeonardls, 

Jr. 


In   the   Abmy 
The   following-named    officers   for   promo- 
tion   in    the    Regular    Army    of    the    United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
umted  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  majors 
Abbott,  Walter  H.,  068852. 
Absher,  Richard  L..  066649. 
Ackerman,  Arthur  H.,  068413. 
Ackerman,  David  G.,  074618. 
Adams,  David  G..  068853. 
Adams,  James  E.,  082131. 
Adamson,  George  W.,  068855. 
Ades.  Leroy  P.,  068414. 
Agather,  PredericJj.,  068415. 
Alkman,  Jim  B.,  079159. 
Albert,  George  R.,  097227. 
Alch,  Wayne  P..  068417. 
Aldrlch.  Herbert  C,  085119. 
Alexander,  John  V..  082132. 
Alexander,  Robert  L..  068418. 
Allan,  James  R..  071752. 
AUebach,  Victor  L.,  070130. 
Allen,  Leverne  E.,  076936. 
Alter,  Allen  G.,  079161. 
Ambrose,  Thomas  J.,  071753. 
Ames,  William  I.,  Jr.,  068861. 
Anderson,  Benjamin,  070160. 
Anderson,  James  C.  068863. 
Anderson,  Paul  F.,  075136. 
Anderson,  Thomas  L.,  082133. 
Anderson,  Thurman  E.,  069847. 
Andrews,  Wilson  P.,  072813. 
Angel,  Jack  P.,  068806. 
Angstadt,  John  P.,  068420. 
Apuna,  Samuel  K.,  Jr.,  081368. 
Arduna,  Arthur  A.,  068422. 
Amaud,  John  P.,  Jr.,  065646. 
Arnhym,  Rolfe  G.,  068423. 
Artzberger,  Ronald,  084692. 
Asbelle,  Charles  T.,  084940. 
Ash,  Philip  L.,  Jr.,  068868. 
Atwood,  Thomas  WW.,  068872. 
Auer.  Charles  H.,  068873. 
Austin,  Kenneth  S.,  079168. 
Ayers,  Robert  E.,  068424. 
Bacey,  Algirdas  S.,  071756. 
Bailey,  David  G.,  079169. 
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B»iley.  RlctiATd  R  .  081371 
Bailey.  Bu»liui  B  ,  068212 
Baim.  Nlven  J  .  oaO'iOT 
Balier.  JohJi  V  .  OTSlJy 
Baker.  RuaaeU  A  .  Jr  ,  068425 
Bal    Bo»:lu«  Irv'.ng.  068807 
Ball.  ChAr:e«  K  .  Jr  ,  081373. 
Bail.  Duifd  D  .  06HJ1J 
Bamb«ry   Jimes  R     06*126 
Bamrord.  Cbirlea  F     07%45 
Banka,  IX>ugl<La  T    06*877 
Bardwell.  U   yd  R  .  (.W-137 
Barter,  J*me«  M  .  07yi74 
Barre'.:.  Boberl  E  .  068HH4 
Bartlett.  Pred  O.  Jr  .  v)«H«8fl 
Barton.  Ja^'k  I*.  076d+'5 
Baru.n   B<'ber'.  E  .  0*8408. 
Baalc.  Nick  J     072817 
BAS'-laii.  Ricnard  K  .  004438 
Bauer&Aiid    EUwird  H     08I377. 
Bauiihrnan.  Larry  J  .  071442. 
Bauniin.  W.i::Ain  F  .  068430 
Bavnard,  Ric^.ard  .«i    071'i4l. 
Beai:,  Oeorge  F     068887 
Beam*.  Clare  P  .  lU.  OF10104« 
Pean.  Calvin  K  .  O64d0(; 
Beardaley    W-...:Am.  OivSHrta 
Beaaley,  Lui'.-n  C  .  u7J^<i4 
Beatty.  Robert  D  .  076947 
Becker.  Haas  V  .  Jr  .  079181 
Beckwr.h,  Charlie  A     076948 
Bell.  Ri>bert  :S     O7328o 
Bell.  Wiley  W  .  076950 
Bei;    WUliAD-i  H  ,  0&84-t-' 
Bellu.  William  H  .  081378 
Benedlt,  Etlward  B  .  OP100^87. 
Ben:e.  James  A  .  083140 
Bentley.  Erneat  E-.  068H93 
Beralnec.  William  E  .  0988U4 
Besheoa.  Gerald  J     0^9791^ 
Blckmore    Je.-«e  O  .  068897 
Bl«i?er8!.aff    Al.  m.  06843'i 
Bllllngtt>n,  N.irt  .n    uFl'j2317 
Blrml:i<".iri:    David  K,  07'J!^7. 
Bl3h.ip    EdWird  I.    P     068438 
Black    Willl.im  T     06«tKH 
Bl.-ickled,<e   Uivld  W     O6««05 
Blaker   JoHn  R     Ow*451 
Blalock    C^irlle  L     07282t. 
Blanco.  SHv.i.-..  J     OP1J4379 
Blanton   Cay  E    071447 
Blaat'JS.  Coiutantlr.e  J  .  068439 
Blauvelt.   Richard   B  .   06«9<?e 
Bleeclcer    James   P     O68440 
Blottle,   D..nald   I.  .  070131 
Blum.  Robert  W  .  068441. 
BohllR.  Harry  J     068909 
Boman    Jack   D.  082143 
BomberKer    Richard    07HrH 
B»)kman,   Edmuad   B.  (jeCll 
Boone    L^aii.s  C    Jr  .  068442 
B.KJZ.  Donald  V  .  11.  09»^957 
Boring.   Landm   P.   CXJ8913 
Born.   Keith   L  .   068443 
Boucher,  Leo  P    Jr  .  068914 
Bourgeois    Randolph.  080743. 
Bourne,    Harold   O.    07.^148 
Bowen    James  E     IH    068444. 
Bowers    Jamea   M  .   068219 
Boxell    Hubert  A,   068443 
Boydston.  Arland  D  .  OP105631. 
Boykln    Curtis  R  .  079194 
Boyle,    Richard    D      068446 
Brain     Tom    H.   068447 
Brake.   John  W..  066T22 
Brannon.  William  W     081386 
Brayton    Seal  C  .  OP102822 
Breckenrldge.  Robert  C     068448. 
Brewer    CurtU  A  .   068451^ 
Brewlngton     Charlie,   066727. 
Brewster    Lawrence.  068917. 
Brlcker     James   W.    068618 
Brtdgman    Earl  N..  Jr     067793 
Brlggs.  PhlUp  D..  066731 
Brlnaon.  WlUlam  B  .  O79200 
Britten.  Gerald   H  .  068328 
Broadbent.  Carl   D..  066366. 
Brona,   Busaell  L..  070287 
Brooker.  Clarence  B.  068231. 
Brophy,  Jeremiah  J  .  068464. 
Bnjalous.  George  D     068455. 


Brown.  Arthur  E  .  Jr     ( >68456 
Brown.  Bury  G.  Jr     0«214« 
Brown.  Donald  S  .  068467. 
Brown,   Henry   L  .  077973 
Brown,  Robert  E.,  071767 
Bruen.   John   D,    073522 
Brumley.  William  B  .  07e»«7. 
Bruna.   Bernard  W  ,  0732»fl. 
Bryan.   Edward  P  .  073297 
Bryant  DeeWltt  T  .  07t»«8 
Bryant.   Joel   W  .   073398 
Bucbanan.   Elton  E  .  076069. 
Buck.  Horatio  3  .  Jr  .  069872. 
Buck,  Kent  L.  068329 
Bukoakl.  Jamea  R  .  O76970 
Burdeau.  Edward  K  .  068459 
Burdeahaw,  William,  068460 
Burke,   Robert  J  .  067993 
Burkhardt,   William.   068461. 
Burns.  BlUie  R  .  OP100572 
Burna.  Stunner  C.  Jr.  079207. 
Busck.  Albert  A  .  O75150 
Butler.  Don  A  .  072833 
Butler.  Robert  E  .  068463 
Butterworth.  James.  074655. 
Buzzell.  Kenneth  E.  079209. 
Byrne.  Thomaa  D.  001174. 
Byrnes.  Vincent  P  .  068931 
CatoUl.  PWllp  J  ,  068793 
Cain.  James  W  .  066594 
Callahan,  Bernard  L  ,  068934 
Campbell.  James  G  ,  068936 
Campbell.  William  E.  071768. 
Camper.  William  C  .  085306 
Canedy.  Charles  E  .  068037. 
Cannon.  Glen  B..  079312 
Cannon.  Lee  B  .  Jr  .  068233. 
Cannon.  Sammy  J  .  079213 
Canonlco.  John  N  .  068938. 
Cantrell,   Wanlford.   068939. 
Carlaon.  Dale  L  ,  076161 
Car«on  Howard  B    O04849 
Carter    John  B  ,  067994 
Carter.  Robert  A..  068465. 
Caruao.  Joiin   P  .  068945 
Caeey.  Jolm  P  ,  Jr  .  070078. 
Caasella.  Arthur  C.  089936. 
Caaaldy.  John  J  .  076874 
Gates,  Arthur  J  ,  068467 
Cauthen.  John  R  .  085135 
Ceglowskl,  John  P.,  068468. 
Chabot.  Don  W  .  073063 
Chaffln.  Jlmmle  M  .  068948. 
Chadn.  Leonard  D.  0688U 
Chamberlain,   George.   079220 
Chamberlain.  William  C  ,  070173. 
Chandler,  Victor  E  .  076975. 
Chezem,  Jlmmle  A  .  091187. 
Chlldresa,  Gerald,  076977. 
Chlng,  Harry  L.  P  .  068940. 
Chomko,  Oene  N  .  068813 
Chrlatman.  Daniel  P  .  068472. 
Churchill.  Jack  B  ,  071770 
Churchill.  Johnny  J    068334. 
Ctoffl,  William  O  ,  076979 
Cipriani,  Lawrence.  068061. 
Olapp.  Max  A..  076980 
Clardy.  LawT«nc«  L  .  068181. 
Clark,  AlUaon  P  .  O78081 
Clark,  Warren  L  .  080484 
CUngempeel.  William  D  ,  076084 
Coffey,  Vernon  C  ,  Jr  ,  071463 
Oogglna,  Donald  W  .  079233. 
Cole.  Fred  V  .  091191 
Cole.  William  A  .  068475 
Cole.  WllUam  L  .  075164 
Coleman,  Edward  R  ,  076988. 
CoIUna.  Ashby  P  .  068059 
Colonna.  Gary  S  .  068476 
CoUon.  James  B  ,  Jr  ,  068960 
Colrtn.  William  R     068477 
Comlakey.  Ralph  E  .  079235 
Compton.  Jainea  M  .  068336 
Conder.  Raymond  C.  068478. 
Connell.  Charles  R..  068063 
Connolly.  Thomaa  P  .  073306 
Connolly.  William  J  .  068963 
Conover.  Robert  L    076987 
Conway.  Dunald  J  .  074666 
Conzelman.  Peter  S  .  068479 
Cook.  Ralph  J  .  Jr  .  070236 


C<ioper   Hamilton  A     073308. 
Cooper   John  H  .  068480 
Corbett.  Cleveland.  099065 
Corey  John  D  .  OH1401 
Cormier.  Robert  E    091195. 
Coroneoa   Paul  P  .  073309 
Coaton,  Charles  D    073441 
CoughUn.  Charles  L    069889 
Coursln.  Raymond  E  .  079237. 
Coualand,  Waiter  C    068484 
Cove   Roger  H  ,  076H89 
Cragvin.  Dwlght  L  .  079239 
Crampton   Thpodore.  083825. 
Creamer   Edmund  J    082161 
Crelghton,  Neal.  06H486 
Crerar,  John  H  .  068487 
Crlm.  WllUam  T.,  068489. 
Crocker.  Merle  M.,  079241. 
Crosby,  Robert  L.,  068490. 
Croeland.  WUllam  E  .  OF102842 
Croas,  George  M  ,  068970. 
Cross.  John  S,  070134 
Crowell.  WUllam  B  .  068972. 
Croyle.  Donald  W  .  095006. 
Cunningham,  Alfred,  071776. 
Currey,  Charles  E  ,  076993. 
Curry.  Paul  R  .  079244. 
Curtlss.  Lester  R  .  071664. 
Daggit    Edward  A..  068494 
Dalone.  Arthur  A  .  094453. 
Daly.  Robert  P.,  068495 
Damon.  James  A  ,  073314, 
Dannemlller,  Leo  M  ,  068338. 
Dare,  James  T  ,  068496. 
Darlvoff.  Irvln.  076994. 
DarUng,  John  E.,  079245. 
Davtea,  Joseph  F  ,  099305. 
Davis,  Donald  F  ,  068498. 
Davis,  Edwin  G..  071477. 
Davis.  Lauren  S  .  068499. 
Davis,  Robert  L  .  069477. 
Davis.  Robley  W  .  Jr  .  068978. 
Davis.  Warren  C  .  091205. 
Davis,  Willys  E  ,068815. 
DavisBon.  Henry  L  .  068503. 
Dawson.  George  R  .  086047. 
DaWBOn.  Wallace  H  .  071779. 
D«  Lorenzo,  WllUam,  076996. 
De  Luca,  Anthony  P..  068506. 
De  Muynck,  Jack  E.,  079248. 
Dearborn.  Charles  S  ,  082163. 
Del  Santo,  Rllchael,  068982. 
Delahanty.  Raymond.  068981. 
Delbrldge.  Norman  O    068605. 
IJesaulnlera.  John  J..  088654. 
Deacotaau.  Rudolph,  073443, 
Devlns  Joseph  H  .  Jr  ,  066658. 
Dl  Lorenzo.  David  L  .  088046. 
Dl  Slmone,  Frank  B,,  071341. 
Dick  Harvey  M  .  O68230. 
Dlckflon,  Lee  C.  068986 
Dlelerle.  John  H  .  079254 
Dlglson.  Donald  K  ,  075175. 
DUllnger,  David  R  .  O91809. 
Dlnges.  Edward  A  ,  068511. 
Dlsmore,  WllUam  E  ,  076998. 
Dixon,  John  B  .  076999. 
Dobson.  Dale  E..  O^U214. 
Dixlds   Jack  A  ,  079257 
Dodge,  tirlffln  N  .  068987 
Doerer.  Richard  C  .  OP106098. 
Dombrowskl,  Anthony,  068989. 
Donahue.  James  G.,  068512. 
Donahue.  Robert  J  .  073318. 
Donnal.  John  A     068990 
Donnell.  Henry  K  .  073319. 
Do<;)ley,  Thomas  K     084838. 
Doran.  Fred  R  .  071780 
D<jrsey.  Robert  O  .  097107. 
Dolflun    Larry  D  .  075177 
Douon.  Richard  P  .  OF100260. 
Doty.  Benjamin  E  .  068991. 
Doucette  Roger  A  ,  O97730. 
Dowllng.  John  H  ,  066845 
Downer.  Harry  S  ,  Jr  082166. 
Downey.  Allan  N  .  077003. 
Doyle.  David  K..  077004. 
Doyon,  Leonard  E    O09823. 
Drenz.  Charles  F  ,  079268. 
Duffy.  James  P  .  068994 
Duffy,  WllUam  D  ,  075181. 


DutTy.  William  J.,  081417. 
Dukkony.  Stephen  J,,  068997. 
Dunham,  Gerald  L.,  071783. 
Dunlap.  Robert  R..  079259.  i 

Dunn.  Chiirle.-,  H.,  072860.  ' 

Durany,  John  A  ,  079260 
Dyment.  Leroy  W.,  Jr.,  073322. 
K.'uhus.  David  A..  066459 
E.irle  Thomas  B  ,  Jr    069003. 
K^rlv  Felix  L  ,  Jr.  075182. 
E.  ;-.ols.  Herald  V,.  077006. 
Kcrctte.  Joe  D  .  079261. 
Edw.irds.  D.ivld  F  .  068340. 
tMwards,  Jerry  S  .  073323. 
Kda-ards,  Williams,  OF103521. 
Etrbert.  George  L    Jr  ,  086520. 
Ehlers.  O,  Kirk.  068521. 
Ehlert,  Richard  A  ,  068184 
F.ir.elgl.  Raymond  J  ,  068522. 
E.dPr,  Robert  L  .  Jr  ,  069005. 
Elliott,  Harry  L  .  069007. 
Elll'jtt.  James  W  .  OtlOOOS. 
Ellis,  Donald  D  .  077010. 
E:;i.^,  Warren  H  .  097902. 
Elni.^re,  Donald  J  .  074683. 
Emery,  Calvin  B.,  097112. 
Engle.  John  F  ,  Jr.,  089053. 
English.  Paul  L  .  OF102458. 
Epps,  Ferdinand  Q  .  073326. 
Erlckson.  Alfred  H  .  089477. 
Estep.  Glenn  R  ,  077012. 

Estes,  Billy  G  ,  08485.'i 

Eubanks,  J.amcs  A  .  068526. 

Evangelos,  Chrlstos,  084903. 

Evans,  James  L  .  068234. 

Ev.ins.  Robert  B..  073327. 

Evrard.  James  A  .  068341. 

Eye.  Douglas  M  .  099314. 

Evman.  Robert  F  .  077013. 

Fill   Eulan  T..  079268 

Falc<]ner.  Walter  J  .  066878. 
Fallon.  Joel  B  .  079269. 

F.\r:  iW,  Wilbur  M..  069017. 

P,.,;i;ht.  WllUam  F..  098003. 

Favre.  Holland   M  .  Jr.,   079271. 

Fedko,  John  T  .  079272. 

Fell,  Richard  W  .  069021  j 

Pelton,  Robert  G  .  069023.  I 

Fenech,  Paul  M  .  077015. 

Fersruson.  WllU.im  P  .  068343. 

Fernandez.  Robert  N  .  068528. 

Ferrara.  Leonard  S  .  069025. 

Ferris.  Gordon  F  .  091674 

Pewell.  Oscar  C  ,  Jr  ,  068235. 

Pl.-ila,  Charles  J  ,  068529. 

Field,  Nathaniel  A.,  077017. 

Fields.  Charles  E  .  084694. 

Flfer.  WUllam  A  .  069026. 

Flke.  Edward  C  .  068344 

Pllaseta,  Bart  M  .  068530 

Plncham.  Jack  E  .  O77018. 

Pls.~her.  Arthur  F  .  077019. 

Fischer.  Richard  F..  068531. 

Fischer.  Richard  L.,  077020. 

Fisher,  Clyde,  Jr  .  077021. 

Fliher.  Samuel  H  .  Jr  .  068532. 

Pitch.  John  B  ,  068533 

Fltzslmmons.  Eugene,  068534. 

Flaherty.  WllUam  J  .  069028. 

Flanagan.  John  S..  069029 

Fleming,  Daniel  M  .  079278. 

Fleming.  Harold  A..  OF103825. 

Fleming,  Robert  J  ,  079279. 

Flertzhelm.  Henry  A  ,  068536. 

Hoyd,  Paul  E    068537 

Forbes,  Stanley  R  .  077023. 

Ford,  Allan  T  .  068186, 

Forrest,  Ernest  E  J    071495. 

Foster,  Edward  H  ,  081426. 

Poster,  How^ard  R  .  0971I8. 

Foster.  Samuel  G  ,  079281. 

Fox  Bernard  J    085169. 

Pox  John  G  ,  074688. 

Pox  Jc«eph  H  ,  068237. 

Pf^   I^thar.  089962. 

Prank   Edward  R  ,  Sr  ,  089964. 

Fr.i:.k!ln.  James  A  ,  077027. 

Prar.seen.  Leonard  R  .  069033. 

Frechette  Joseph  P  .  081438. 

Freeze  Jamee  E  ,  079283 

Preimark.  GalUard.  068539. 


French,  Rodney  M.,  068540. 
Prenier,  Julius  A.,  072872. 
Frledersdorff,  IiOuls  C,  Jr.,  068541. 
Friedman,  Arthur  M.,  079284. 
Priesen,  Herbert  E.,  068542. 
Frost,  Theodore  N.,  071790. 
Ptikumoto,  George  M.,  069037. 
Pulford,  Clarence,  J.,  OF101237. 
PtUler,  Elbert  E..  Jr.,  068543. 
Pulton,  Thomas  G.,  079285. 
Pultz,  Forrest  G.,  OF106113. 
Gallagher,  Charles,  088691. 
Gallant,  George  W.,  079287. 
Galloway,  Jesse  M..  089059. 
Gan,  Maurice  K.,  O792G0. 
Gannon,  Timothy  G.,  079291. 
Garcia,  Efralm  S.,  068005. 
Garcia,  Roberto  V.,  088071. 
Garman,  Frederick  E.,  082173. 
Garrett,  Harold  L.,  089332. 
Garrett,  Samuel  J.,  069040. 
Gaumond,  Robert  J.,  071791. 
Gavisvlk,  Donald  E.,  081434. 
Gearin,  Cornelius  J.,  091444. 
Gelger,  Ervlne  H..  Jr.,  095509. 
George,  Manuel  J.,  081438. 
George,  Raymond  L.,  070342. 
Gerhards,  Peter  P.,  091244. 
Germond,  George  P.,  067923. 
Germuga,  Gerald  A.,  079296. 
Gibbons,  WllUam  C,  069041. 
Glbbs,  Robert  M.,  079298. 
Gill,  Gather  J.,  Jr..  075192. 
Gillespie,  John  W..  077030. 
GllUam,  Robert,  072878. 
Gingrich,  Robert  B.,  065774. 
Glnsburg,  Howard  D.,  069044. 
Glolosa.  Thomas  E.,  069045. 
Glasgow,  Robert  E.,  068546. 
Glauner,  Frederick.  068547. 
Goetsch,  Elmer  A.,  068241. 
Goetz,  Jerald  L.,  068548. 
Gonzales,  Orlando  E.,  079304. 
Ooodale,  George  S.,  079305. 
Goodvrtn.  WUlard  C,  OF100400. 
Gordon,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  097909. 
Gottsche,  John  S.,  066943. 
Graham,  Harl  G.,  068549. 
Grant,  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  068243. 
Gray,  Ralph  S.,  069052. 
Gray,  Wllmer  O.,  Jr.,  091849. 
Greeley,  Leonard  J.,  068550. 
Greenlaw,  Kenneth  N.,  092360. 
Greenlear,  Edward  T.,  099853. 
Greenqulst,  James  C,  068244. 
Greynolds,  WllUam,  069058. 
Griffin,  Bobby  F.,  097124. 
Griffin,  Guilford  W.,  079312. 
Gruen,  Robert  W.,  069060. 
Grum.  AUen  P.,  068552. 
Gutschenrttter.  Earl  J.,  077037. 
Hale,  Delmas  M.,  073450. 
Haley,  John  C,  079316. 
HaU,  Alvln  O.,  Jr.,  079317. 
Hall,  Henry  R.,  Jr„  068011. 
HaU,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.,  068554. 
Hallock,  Richard  G.,  069062. 
Halterman,  Harry  W.,  068556. 
Hamby,  Dolph  F.,  Jr.,  068245. 
Hamilton,  Frank  H.,  084695. 
Hamilton,  Robert  H.,  OF102094. 
Hammaker,  Charles  A.,  OF103839. 
Hancock,  Jack  L.,  077040. 
Hand,  Lee  M.,  075303. 
Hanson,  Donald  P.,  073340. 
Harbuck,  Robert  L.,  070095. 
Harlan,  John  R.,  073342. 
Harrtck,  Stephen  R.,  069065. 
Harris,  Bobby  J.,  068188. 
Harris,  James  H.,  068560. 
Harris,  John  B.,  067927. 
Harris,  William  H.,  068561. 
HaskeU,  Richard  B.,  066563. 
HasUnga,  C.  Frederick,  Jr.,  082183. 
Hausm&n,  Conrad  K.,  0814>53. 
Hawkins.  BUly  R.,  084696. 
Hawlk,  Robert  C,  O68069. 
Hazton.  Owen  V.,  063184. 
Hayee,  Jack  O.,  068663. 
Hayward.  Barton  M.,  068819. 
Hazlett,  Howard,  m,  068564. 


Heath.  Bobby  R..  072894. 
Heath,  Harry  A.,  071801 
Helberg,  Elvln  R.,  068565. 
Heltzke,  Kenneth  S.,  068566. 
Hembree,  Jack  E..  074720. 
Hendricks,  Arthur  D..  072896. 
Hendrlcksen,  Earl  E.,  OFl 02908. 
Henry.  Frederick  S  .  088096. 
Henschel,  WilUam  E.,  092397. 
HensUck,  James  R.,  073344. 
Herndon.  Phillip  H.,  069076. 
Hertel.  Robert  G.   077048. 
Hetherly,  James  H..  079323. 
Hewell.  'Robert  E.,  068014. 
Hickerson,  Ch.arles.  095339. 
Higgins.  Wiley  T..  Jr.,  069078. 
Hilley,  William  W.,  068569. 
Hiilman,  John  K,,  077050. 
Hiltv.  James  R..  084906. 
Hino,  Peter  J.,  069081. 
Hobby.  Thomas  K.,  096683. 
Hodges,  Albert  P.,  068250. 
Hodgson,  LoweU  F.,  O71805. 
Hoernlng,  Richard  E.,  O69083, 
Hojnackl,  WlUlam,  089071. 
Holcombe,  Thomas  W.,  068573. 
Holihen.  Joeeph  M.,  077051. 
HoUey,  James  P.,  069087, 
Holmes.  Arthur,  Jr.,  075210. 
Holtz,  Dennis  C,  069090. 
Honma,  Douglas  T,,  OF102695. 
Horner.  David  D  ,  068575. 
Horton,  Richard  D..  079332. 
Horton,  William  D  ,  068576. 
Hosford.  Jerry  N.,  083628. 
Howard,  Jakie  M,.  079333. 
Howard,  McErvin.  084907. 
Howe,  Roderick  R.,  069095. 
Howeil,  Ernest  R  .  096764. 
Howitz.  Ivan  H..  Jr..  OF100290. 
Hoye,  James  G.,  079334. 
Hoyle,  Frank  E.,  072902. 
Hudson,  Charles  P..  068363. 
Huebner.  Robert  W.,  096986. 
Hughes,  Bernard  C  068580. 
Hughes,  PhiUp  B.,  085187. 
Huklll,  Phillip  E.,  084909. 
Hunt,  Jim  I..  085333. 
Huntington,  Raymond,  075212. 
Huntlev.  David  L  .  082I88. 
Hurd.  Philips.,  071525. 
Hurless  Bernard  F,  068582. 
Husa,  Richard  P.,  074729. 
Hutchlns,  Charles  F,,  077053. 
Hutchinson,  Gary  B.,  068583. 
Hutchinson.  Harold.  089516. 
Hyde,  Darwin  S..  077054. 
Hyde,  Richard  G.,  074730, 
Imhoff,  MaxlmiUan.  073347. 
Ingr.'un,  Harvle  T.,  081461. 
Irwin.  Thomas  G,.  068253. 
Issacson,  Roger  M  ,  099883. 
Iverson.  Harold  E,.  069105. 
Ivy,  James  M,  IV,,  081462. 
Jackson,  James  L..  068585. 
Jackson,  James  M.,  071812. 
Jackson!  John  H.,  071813. 
Jackson,  William  B..  087800. 
Jacobs.  Norman  P..  085334, 
Jakes.  Frank  R  ,  OF103854. 
Jarrett,  George  A.,  O95046. 
Jarvis.  Ronald  J.,  081463. 
Jenes,  Theodore  G.,  070138. 
Jenkins,  William  M.,  071927. 
Jennings,  Robert  H..  069111. 
Jensen.  Harold  E..  079344. 
Jensen,  WUllam  C,  077057. 
Jewell,  WUllam  M.,  068587. 
John.  Gilbert  J.,  091285. 
Johnson,  CorneU,  082190. 
Johnson,  Eugene  M.,  094765. 
Johnson,  Prank  P.,  Jr.,  068254. 
Johnson,  Harold  R.,  068364. 
Johnson,  James  P.,  096688. 
Johnson,  Jodie,  Jr.,  075218. 
Johnson,  John  S.,  Jr„  079345. 
Johnson,  Joseph  E.,  077058. 
Johnston,  John  A.,  080213. 
Jones,  Albert  F.  P.,  007667. 
Jones.  Charles  L..  077059. 
Jones.  Gordon  D.,  079346. 
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Joniw.  Robert  B    n«)S23. 
Jonea.  Thu*n4Ji  M    i  ):70fl2 
Jone«.  WUllam  U  ,  C>fl88»^) 
Jortan.  Mdy  C    Jr  .  O102934. 
Jordan.  Donald  R  .  O^saSl 
Judge.  Richard  P  .  077063 
Junot.  Artbur  J  .  083620 
Kailman.  M!ciia«l  K.    066593 
KamaJtaiil.  Ronald  U  .  oe»'.  21 
Katayama.  Robert  N    C)ei8«0. 
Kait.  Beaufort  C    090143 
Keaton.  Charle*  T  .  0973H 
KeUter.  Leland  W  .  084910 
Keith,  Norman  A  .  079349 
Kelley.  Kent  C    0«fil24 
Kelley.  Philip  O  ,  Jr  .  089349 
Kelley.  William  B  .  069125 
Kemp.  Robert  A  .  091613 
Kempf   Nell  H  .  079352 
Kennedy  J. inn  D.J:.  OH3440 
Kennedy  John  L  .  Jr  ,  067930 
Kennedy   Walter  G  .  082192 
Kennlngton,  Roy  A  .  084911. 
Kenyon.  Robert  B  .  069126 
Ketzler   Kenneth  L    CV50I27. 
Klefer,  Char'.eji  A  .  069139 
Kllllon.  Edward  P  .  (.)84912 
Kln«.  Ivi.n  W    066643 
Klnnle   Lrv.n  G    Jr    0685i<9 
Klrkpatrlck.  Andrew   u-iSflTl. 
Kirkp«ktx-lck   Jiinea.  079J.53. 
Kltchln.  Jamea  W  .  OT70«9 
Kloke.  JohnO    070139 
Klopp,  Charleo  A  .  ij71820 
Kmlotek.  ae<Jrge  V     L169132. 
Knoebel.  Frederick.  068J57 
Knox.  Robert  R  .  Jr  .  O8!470 
Knudaen  Jc»eph  R..  OPia5483. 
Kobata.  K<it*ujl.  077073 
Koch.  Ralph  A  .  O68601 
Koen.  Clyde  H  .  Jr  .  090164 
Koontz.  William  E  .071S38 
Ko«tner.  Raymond  J     084698 
Kovai.  Emlle  O  .  0691J4 
Kracht.  Peter  M  .  OF103946 
Kramer.  John  C    068823 
Kretzer.  ALmzo  S  .  0«91J5. 
Kuhn.  Robert  J     O70140 
Kunre.  Melt.-n  H  .  098262 
Kupau,  Richard  A  ,  091306 
Kupec,  Edward  W  .  073360 
Kwaslgr'X-h   J.>hn  F    077077 
L»  Flam.  Robert  J  .  O68604 
La  France   Raymond.  071542 
Labruzzl.  Anthony.  097933. 
Licquement.  Hubert.  068603. 
Lair.  Donald  E  ,  O92083 
Lamaatua.  Robert  L  .  O  88778. 
Lammle.  James  L  .  068608. 
Land,  Joe  E     Jr     068258 
Landry   CUfTord  J  .  068606 
L^ng.  John  E  .  079369. 
Laray.  William  K  ,  089343. 
Lar»en.  David  P  ,  079360 
Larson,  Richard  A    069147 
Lawrence.  Krne«t  OF100396 
Lawrence,  Herbert  L..  069153. 
Lawrence,  Paul  B  .  076957 
Lawrence.  Richard  D  .  O68608- 
Lawrence.  Robert  S  .  082199 
Lawrence.  William  A.    097196. 
L*w»on.  James  C  .  097794 
Layne.  Lealle  A  .  O77086 
Leach.  Anthony  J..  Jr  .  073529. 
L«af,  Edwtn  B  ,  Jr  .  068155 
Laander.  Richard  C  .  069156. 
Lee.  Jamea  M   .  067102. 
Lee.  Wallace  A  .  069157 
Lefebvre.  Bernard  R.,  07»3«a. 
Legener  Richard  Q..  OF103215, 
LeUlnger,  Richard.  069159 
Letoner.  Herbert  W  .  061477 
Lambrtch.  Derald  L..  068753 
Lanaaal.  John  R  .  080839 
Leonard.  Richard  X..  008000. 
Leonard.  Robert  B...  065100. 
Leuppart,  Fred  W..  068363. 
Lerttt.  Dand  M..  OF10ft4«4. 
Lewli,  QroTer  H  .  076384. 
Lewla,  WUllam  U..  064406 
Light.  Allen  H    Jr  .  077094 


Linker.  ThomiA  W  .  U6*<024 
Llndberg.  Charlea  F  .  OF100304. 
Undliolm.  Allen  T  .  068611. 
Unka.  Jamee  E..  068612 
Hnk..ius.  Claude  D  .  082200 
Utherland,  Ivan  R  .  OF102532. 
Uveoak.  Felix  L  .  Jr  .  068613. 
Lodge.  Thomaa  C  .  077096 
Logan,  Francla  3  .  072921 
Lopkoff.  Alexander.  068374. 
Lotz.  Alvln  W  .  OF106176 
Lowman.  Charlea  J  .  068610. 
Lowry.  Montecue  J  .  068617. 
Lucaa.  Warren  J  .  077099 
Lugenbeal.  Leo  U  .  092217 
Lundqulat.  Richard.  OF102963 
Lynch.  Gordon  P  .  073923 
MacLennan.  Robert.  069187 
Mactagone,  Serafln.  069188 
Maddox.  Chesley  B  .  089249. 
Magruder.  I«wl3  F  .  084700. 
Mahan.  Oary  C  .  0681»6. 
Maher.  John  P  ,  068621 
Malller.  James  R  .  067129 
Males.  William  R  .  075248 
Malouln.  Leon  P  ,  Jr  .  079370. 
Manfre.  LouU  E  .  068622 
Mann.  Everett  K  .  Jr  .  077106. 
Mann   Kenneth  L  .  068380 
Manning.  Monroe  L  .  069194. 
Manning.  Thomaa  J  .  068197. 
Manning.  WUllam  J  .  069196. 
Miinsfleld.  Eldon  L  .  068026. 
Marden.  Richard  H  .  067133. 
Marshall.  James  I.    069197 
.Martin.  Donald  R  .  068624 
Martin.  Ephralm.  Ill     098813. 
Martin    Joh:.  F  .  068625 
Martin.  Robert  N  .  068626 
Maaaengale,  Eugene   1)92221. 
MatAon    Howard  R     068627. 
Matik.ii.  Hutfo  W     C»747ft4 
Matthewa    Paul  D     Jr     077109 
Vlaurer    WUllam  W     073968 
Mav    Edwin  M     Jr  .  074768. 
Mayer    Anton  F    073371 
Mayhew.  Charles  H    069301. 
Maya.  George  O    0771 10 
McAfee.  Billy  J  .  OF104481 
McCarthy.  Jajnea  E  .  084913 
McClean.  RaymoiKl  J     077111 
McClelland.  Thomas    071700 
McCluakey.  James  F    068629 
McCormack.  Harold.  070211 
McCormack.  Robert.  069174. 
McCormlek,  George.  075248. 
McCurdy    Jasper  M  .  099910 
McDermott.  Francis    091«24 
McDonald.  Billy  A  .  071939 
McDonald.  Harold  F  .  085037 
McXXjnald.  John  R  ,  068830 
McKlroy.  Robert  I.  068030. 
McOahee.  Mack  M  .  077114. 
McOee.  Charles  P  .  077116 
McOllllcuddy.  Cornelius  P  ,  Jr  .  076340. 
McGinn.  Harry  L  .  077117. 
McOlnnla.  William.  071838. 
McGregor.  Thomaa,  068633. 
McGuffln.  Robert  F  .  070213. 
McOurl.  Peter  W  .  071940 
Mcintosh,  John  H  .  072938. 
Mclntyre   Graham  W  .  068634. 
Mclver.  James  C  .  07711B 
McKenzle.  Colin  W  .  072939 
McKlnncy.  John  W  ,  O79380 
McLennan.  Stuart  O  .  068636 
McXeod,  John  S    069I85 
McMahon.  John  F.  077119 
McMlUen.  James  A     07938I 
Mc.Vally.  John  W  ,  077120 
McNeese,  Luna  V  .  Jr    068268 
McNeil,  Frank  H     07I558 
McNeill.  Charlea  L  ,  OF100213 
McNutt.  Donald  L  ,  068637 
McQuade.  Jr^n  P    084914 
McWhorter.  James  H  .  Jr  .  OF106186 
McSpadden.  WUllam.  067943 
Me«Mlow8,  Benjamin  T  ,  073943. 
Mechtly    Ivan  R    Jr    066341 
Medbury    Paul  R  .  069303. 
Meglen    John  D.  068638 
Mehi.  Walter  J  .  075330. 


.Memhardt    Harry  P    079383. 
Meloy    c;av  .S  .  III.  068639. 
Menzlee.  Nell  A  .  O69210 
Meredith.  Alvln  L..  091932. 
Merrlgan.  Jack  A  .  068640. 
Merrttt.  Allen  3..  068641. 
Merrltt.  Jack  N  ,  071398 
Metcalfe,  Robert  W  ,  069211. 
Metzner.  Edwvd  P..  071843. 
Meyer   Donald  L  .  068643 
Meyer    Frederick  F    07477B 
Meyer.  Richard  M  .  069213. 
Michael,  Uoyd  D  .  077122. 
Mldd!«>Ujn.  WUbur  A  .  070141. 
Mlhallk.  John  A..  079384, 
Mlhaa.  Leo  B  .  069217. 
Milam.  Jerome  C.  068272. 
MUey    James  F  .  068644 
Miller.  Clarence  A  .  77123. 
Miller,  David  C  .  074781. 
Miller,  John  J  .  069989 
Miller.  Leon  M  .  069220 
Miller.  Richard  A  ,  068M5 
Miller.  Thomas  A  ,  O81490 
.Mlnlx.  Thomas  E.  081491. 
Mlotke.  WUllam  A  .  068646 
Mitchell.  Creorge  W  .  071844. 
Mitchell.  WUllam  L  .  066414. 
Mitchell.  WUllam  H  .  084702 
Mltchum.  Dwyer  K  .  080218. 
Moffatt,  Edwin  O  .  068830. 
MotTett.  Norman  A  .  074785 
Mojeckl.  John  A  .  089109 
MoUlchelU,  Edward,  072626 
Monclova,  Irving,  069223 
Montroee,  John  L.,  Jr  ,  079387. 
Btooneyhan,  Jack  I.  .  079388. 
Moore.  James  B  .  069224 
M<Kn-e.  Jamee  F.  .  068U32. 
ML«Te.  Peter  W  .  01)9695. 
Moore,  Robert  L  .  072420. 
M«.)re.  Wallat-e  D    089264. 
Moran.  Conrad  V  .  077132. 
Morettl.  Francis  C  .  069231. 
Morgan.  Emeet  R    OF102233. 
Morris.  Carl  J  .  089561 
Morris.  Hubert.  071567 
Morrison.  Clyde  L  .  069235 
Morton.  Richard  E  .  068831. 
.Moaer    Alexander  J     067202. 
Moss.  Robert  E  .  077135 
Moullhrop.  Robert  M  .  077136 
Mountel.   Robert  A  .  OP105495 
MuUer.  Ludwlg  J  .  079396 
Murphy.  Donald  G..  075256 
Murphy.   Henry   B  .   Jr  .  087863 
Murry.  George  -S  ,  084916 
Myers.  Richard  L     079399 
Myrah,  Halvor  H  .  Jr  ,  068652. 
Nabell.  Eugene  V  .  077142 
Nalr.  Robert  L  .  092496 
Neal.  Beverly  L  .  095052. 
Neal.  Charles  O  ,  068653. 
Needles.  Paul  E  .  090338. 
Neff.  Paul  R  ,  079401 
Nellsfjn.  Clifford  C  .  068654. 
Nerone.  Francis  A  .  068655 
Nesbltt.  Thomas  E  .  068656. 
Nestlerode.  George.  068035. 
Neuberger.  Jack  A    068658 
New    Ouy  E  .  068276 
Newman,  Francisco  B  .  069241, 
NO.  Richard.  064664 
Nlckolls,  Charles  E  .  088860. 
Nicks.  Jerry  W  ,  068659 
Niemann.   Thomas    E  .    077146 
Nlms.    Richard   H  .   070146 
Noah.  Max  W  ,  068660 
Noeding.  John  P    068834. 
Nolde.  WUllam  B  .  068037 
Nolet,  R<-)bert  A     077146. 
Noll.  Wallace  W     068661. 
Norcrosa.  John  C    077147 
Nugent.  Thomas  J    068663. 
Nunn.  Thomas  C  .  077148. 
Nunnelee.  Billy  R  .  088863 
Obllnger.  John  B..  Jr  .  068665. 
O'Brien.  James  J  ,  060118 
03r!en,  Thomas  B..  067234. 
OConnell.  Leo  A  ,  oe»a51. 
O'Connor.  Edward  C  .  072055. 
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O'Connor,  Mortimer  L  .  068666. 
Odeklrk.  Carl  J  .  077149. 
Odlome.  David  W..  Jr  .  069252 
ODonnell.  Matthew  B  ,  085356. 
O'Donohue,  John  D  .  072956. 
Ogg,  Robert  D  ,  068278 
CKarskl.  Gerald  M  .  089119. 
Okyen,  Louis.   099369 
Olsen.  Edmund  J  .  Jr..  081500. 
Olson.  Arthur  G  .  074793. 
Opel.  Donald  M  .  067242. 
Orr,  Jerry  C  .  068835 
Osbom.  Robert  B  .  081502. 
Otis.  Glenn  K  ,  068668. 
Owens.  Bldwell  A  .  Sr  .  068281. 
Owens.  Lawrence  B,.  099702. 
Owre.  Peter  T  ,  070147. 
Ozakl.  John.   068393. 
Palenchar.  Andrew  E..  092743. 
Pannier.  Leon  G..  Jr  ,  088302. 
Papajohn.   Carrel.   091878. 
Parker,  David  H..  097180. 
Parker.  Walter  E  .  068669.  I 

Pfissano.  John  D.  077152.  ' 

Patellos.  Samuel  W  ,  099705. 
Patton.  WUlLam  W.,  073183. 
Paul.  Alfred  L..  082218.  I 

Payne.  Delbert  S,  091664. 
Payne,  James  A.,  Jr  ,  079418. 
Payne,  James  N  .  OP  101854. 
Pearce.  Rlchiird  H  .  069266. 
Peck.  Darrell  L  .  084246 
Perkins.  John  R  .  088874. 
Perlow.  Joseph  P,,  068672. 
p.rrln,  WUllam  S..  068040. 
Pirry.  WUll.im  R..  075265. 
Peters.  Perry  E.  077155. 
Peterson.  John  R  .  079422. 
Peterson,  Russell  B.,  073386. 
Peterson.   Thorwald.   068673. 
Petree.  Neal  C  .  Jr  .  079423. 
Petterson.  Charles.  077156. 
Petty,  Howard  P..  084703. 
Plrinzelter.  Max  R,  071586. 
Phillips.  Ernest  L.  083106.       , 
Phillips.  Jiunes  W  ,  068041.       I 
PhUllps,  John  H  ,  099709. 
Phillips.  WUllam  R  .  OF105503, 
Phillips.  William  D.  092115. 
P;>T£;.  Jimmy  L  ,  068fi75 
P'.r.ney.  David  R  .  079426. 
P.M.  Amede<i  R  .  097036. 
PI:.?   Dwane  F  .  079427 
P'.i".  Richard  L.OPl  02767. 
Pledger,  Walter  R  ,  077169. 
Plunkett.  John  J  .  070017. 
Poo  Etonald  E  ,  079428. 
P 'gr.loff,  Boris.  079429. 
Pftider.  Arno  L  ,  Jr  ,  071590. 
Prjor.  WlUUan  T  .  068042. 
P'.pUn.  Carroll  B  .  079431 
p.  rter.  Howard  C  .  Jr  ,  081511. 
P'-'er.  Edwin  J  .  069275. 
P   -ter   Ru.s.'jell  C  ,  077162 
Pri't    James  R  .  079432 
Pr:>rt.  Jos<»ph  B  .  071952 
Prat!,  Theodore  W  ,  068283. 
Prevatt.  Richard  M  .  077164. 
Price.  Robert  W  .  070148 
Prlem.  Charles  M  .  084704. 
Prillaman.  John  P  ,  069280. 
Pr.nie.  Charles  W  ,  068677. 
Pr;mm,  Charles  F  ,  Jr..  075271. 
Pri-chett.  Charles.  068043. 
PmiPttl.  Raymond  A  .  069281. 
Pr-iltt.  James  R  .  079434. 
Pufh.  Hilton  E.  077168 
P';^-I!ese.  Nicholas.  077169. 
P  ;.^'.fer.  Donald  W  .  069283. 
P;  -ijiher.  Ewln  D  ,  069284. 
P'-lver.  Elmer  W  .  072972. 
P  ircell.  Henry.  Ill,  068678. 
Purple.  Robert  A.,  067950. 
Pu.-rlngton.  Donald.  082225. 
Q'iast,  Lorus  L  ,  077171. 
Q  ;eeney.  Edward  L  ,  079435. 
Q'i:nn.  Paul  D  .  060285. 
R-uslg.  Paul  J  .  Jr..  079437. 
P-^.metta,  Thomas  P.,  068045. 
P-imos.  Domingo.  077174. 
Ranisav,  Donald  A.,  068679. 
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Ramsey,  Leroy  S.,  Jr.,  077175. 
Ramsey,  Phillip  E..  079438. 
Randall,  Douglas  A.,  075274. 
Randels,  Dale  K.,  081514. 
Ranney,  Frederick  J.,  071859. 
RawUnson,  William,  068680. 
Ray,  WllUam  D.,  069289. 
Ray,  William  E.,  077176. 
Reade,  John  C,  Jr.,  074821. 
Rears,  Joeeph  T..  068681. 
Rector,  Lloyd  K.,  091986. 
Reed,  Lynn  M.,  079441. 
Reese,  Grady  O.,  068286. 
Rehman,  Donald  I.,  099714. 
Reld,  John  A.,  Jr.,  079442. 
Relnhart.  WllUam,  090075. 
Renner,  William  D.,  068684. 
Rew,  Leland  C,  Jr.,  068685. 
Reynolds,  Frederick,  068686. 
Rhyne.  Hal  B.,  068687. 
Rice,  David  K.,  068688. 
Richard,  Donald  W.,  069294. 
Richardson,  Ronald,  077181. 
Rlckard,  Daniel  S.,  068689. 
Rlckards,  Donald  A.,  089586. 
Riggs,  Harold  B.,  072975. 
Riley,  Clemens  A.,  072976. 
Riley,  Otto  N.,  Jr.,  068690. 
Rinehart,  Jack  L.,  068287. 
RlOB-Matta,  Luis  R.,  095538. 
Rlttgers.  Forest  S.,  069299. 
Rlzzo,  Paul  J.,  067321. 
Roark,  Thomas  R.,  095091. 
Robblns,  William  C,  077183. 
Rodolph,  John  E.,  067333. 
Rogers,  ElUetson  D.,  068692. 
Rogers,  John  C,  Jr.,  089589. 
Rogers,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  095382. 
Romedy,  Cornelius  S.,  069309. 
Ropp,  Ralph  E.,  079448. 
Roscher,  WllUam  O.,  092244. 
Rose,  Llewellyn  P.,  084509. 
Rosensteln.  Marvin,  090436. 
Ross,  James  K.,  069311. 
Rothwell,  John  C,  077185. 
Roughen,  Albert  H.,  OF102262. 
Rousse,  WllUam  C,  068205. 
Routh,  Elmer  L.,  073392. 
Rumbough,  David  H.,  068695. 
Rumph,  Horry  L.,  069313. 
Rtmjsey,  David  W.,  079454. 
Rush,  Early  J.,  HI,  068696. 
Russell,  Lawrence,  066282. 
Russo,  Prank  L..  091372. 
Russo,  Vincent  M.,  079455. 
Rutherford,  BUly  E.,  OP103021. 
Rutkowskl,  Joseph  P.,  096467. 
Sajo,  Alexander  J.,  079456. 
Sakayeda,  Mitsuo,  085248. 
Salguero,  Manuel  M.,  073394. 
Sammons,  James  C,  097176. 
Sampson,  Eldon  F.,  085082. 
Sanabrla,  Robert,  OF101962. 
Sanders,  ConneUy,  075283. 
Sandidge.  Charles  R.,  OF102264. 
Sandy,  Roger  D..  060319. 
SatcheU,  Max  E.,  068700. 
Satterfleld,  James,  068288. 
Sawyer,  Donald  E.,  085373. 
Scallse,  James  J.,  075386. 
Schmidt,  Herbert  R.,  068702. 
Schmidt,  Walter  H.,  068703. 
Schnarr,  Charles  A.,  072984. 
Schnepp,  WUllam  H..  087606. 
Schoebel,  James  G.,  070229. 
Schotanua,  Merle  W..  069323. 
Schrack.  NeU  W..  070230. 
Schrlever,  Byron  N.,  068291. 
Schroeder,  Robert  L.,  068704. 
Schroeder.  William.  001382. 
Schultz,  Arthur  H..  OB1520. 
Schultz,  Reed  S..  074836. 
Schimoacher,  David  J.,  OP100348. 
Schuver,  Rudy  P.,  068280. 
Schweitzer,  Robert,  077192. 
Schwelzer.  Robert  L.,  079463. 
Scofield,  Robert  E..  068707. 
Scott,  Thomaa  L.,  075291. 
Segal,  Robert,  068700. 
Selgle,  John  W.,  O68710. 
Selavka.  Carl,  060330. 


Semerjlan,  Sarkls,  068711. 
Semerllng,  Ronald  F.,  092793. 
Semmler,  Robert  L..  OP101095. 
Senlch,  Donald,  069331. 
Seto.  Sam  C,  Jr.,  069332. 
Sexton,  Lionel  F.,  OF102626. 
Shattuck,  WUUam  M,.  097977. 
Shave,  Kenneth  L.,  079470. 
Shaw,  Donald  E.,  068712. 
Sheard,  Joe  H.,  068713. 
Shelby,  Roy  E..  074840. 
Shellenbaum,  Glen  E.,  077196. 
Sheppard,  Irving  T..  071868. 
Sherman,  William  G.,  071869. 
Shields,  Jack  R..  094841. 
Shields,  Roger  J.,  079473. 
Short,  Frisco  W.,  079474. 
Shultz,  Robert  H.,  Jr  ,  067374. 
Shunk,  William  A..  079476. 
Sibley,  James  S..  068714. 
Slebert.  Frederick.  068715. 
Sievers,  Ralph  H..  Jr..  069337. 
Sifford,  William  F..  068716. 
Simko,  Andrew  M.,  068717. 
Slmkus.  Anthony  P..  OF103038. 
Simmons,  John  E..  077199. 
Simpson.  Henry  E.,  Jr..  092553. 
Singleton.  Russell,  069341. 
Sinoff,  Alvan  C,  081525. 
Skaer.  Kenneth  L.,  097356. 
Skauchy.  Rex  K.,  077201. 
Skldmore,  Lowell  H.,  068718. 
Skldmore,  Marshall,  089380. 
Slusar.  Peter,  069344, 
Small.  Eugene  F..  081526. 
Small,  Harold  I.,  094344. 
Smallwood.  Eugene  F,.  067960. 
Smartt,  Richard  W..  069347. 
Smith,  Albert  L..  OFl 03041. 
Smith,  Bailey  B  .  068293. 
Smith,  Billy  R..  067961. 
Smith,  Dan  R..  073403. 
Smith,  David  C.  079479. 
Smith,  Donald  E.,  068294. 
Smith,  George  K.,  092802. 
Smith,  James  D.,  071B73. 
Smith.  James  D.,  068295. 
Smith.  Ralph  H..  068049. 
Smith.  Raymond  C,  069353. 
Smith,  Richard  H..  081528. 
Smith,  Robert  L..  068722. 
Smith,  Rodney  H..  068723. 
Smith.  Thomas  L.,  Jr..  089610. 
Smith,  Vernard  J.,  068296. 
Smith,  WllUam  H.,  095104. 
Smith,  William  F..  071963. 
Smvthe.  John  D.,  068724. 
Snead,  William  K..  068725. 
Snow,  Robert  R.,  079481. 
Solomon.  Robert  B..  072990. 
Somers.  Charles  E.,  077206. 
Sorbet.  John  W..  OF103739. 
Soukup.  John  P.,  069354. 
Spang.  Allan  G.,  077207. 
Spauldtng,  Stanley,  079483. 
Speir,  Montgomery  T..  068728. 
Spencer,  Eucle  D  ,  091690. 
Spllker.  Wayne  E..  077209. 
Splnka.  Raymond  P.,  OF103910. 
Spotts.  Rodney  W..  069357. 
Spurlock,  William  W..  067400. 
Stalfort,  Charles  G..  OF104545. 
Stanford,  Thomas  L.,  068405. 
Stanley,  Davey  L..  099737. 
Stanton,  Thomas  C.  091393. 
Starke.  John  B.,  069359. 
Staum,  Vernon  E.,  077212. 
Stearns.  Clarence  L.,  073081. 
Steenborg.  George  A.,  091359. 
Stevens.  Richard  W.,  068844. 
Stewart,  David  T.,  072992. 
Stewart,  Donald  B.,  075298. 
Stewart.  John  R..  069367. 
StUlwell,  John  W.,  091394. 
Stlnson.  William  C,  068731. 
Stlpo,  VitoD.,  071877. 
Stockelman.  James  C  079490. 
Stone,  Hardy  R.,  HI.  069368. 
Story,  BUly  L.,  077215. 
Stoudemire,  Harry  B.,  069371. 
Stoutamlre,  David  P.,  068300. 
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Straus.  Stephen  N    070151. 
Strlbley,  Orr'.r.  R   J    088211 
8trlck.faden    Wellington  J  .  070163. 
Stromrors    R->fKTt  E  .  067423 
Stromgren    Kenneth.  077216 
StrouJje.  Wllllfim  R     077317. 
Stua.-t.  Dale  P    088503 
Stuart.  James  R     Jr  ,  068733 
Stuckey,  Jark  C    079494 
Suarez    Ravm.ir.d.  Jr     OF105835 
Sueaa.  PWUp  M  .  Jr  ,  07+864 
SulllTBJi.  Milton  D  .  06^y4 
Sullivan,  Roland  R  .  0*58734 
Sulllvant   Harold  T  ,  0772 18. 
Supllzlo    Paul  E  ,  06875'! 
Sutton,    Thon~.a«   R  ,   O68407 
Sutton,    WUlUm   J  .    0«8737. 
Swadell,    Robert    A,    085267 
Swain.    Carr.  11    E.    068302 
Swank.    R.obert    D  .   079496 
Swanson,   Carl  O     Jr     O«8303. 
Swecker    Gerald   E     089621 
Sweede.   Jack   E.   081542 
Swe«ney     Kenneth   J      068738. 
Sydnor.   Ellmtt   P     072«56 
Tanzer    John    B      068741 
Tate.   WalliU-e   L.   087635 
Tchon,    Rl'-hard.   J  ,    068742 
Tea!   Jimeo  K  .  Jr    097265. 
Tedl'xrk,    Billy    L.    OS9741. 
Teller    Kovd    E,    068381 
Telllfero    Oei  rue   J     067438 
Temp     John    R      068743 
Tennant    Prank  B     Jr    079499. 
Terry    Bennett    E.   071881. 
Tervln.    Wallace.    070124 
Thart).    Bobbv    E.    i:)99518 
Thumaa.   J  «eph    T      082244 
Thomaa     RobT*.    J      0«H744 
Thomaaon,    David    A      08  1  545 
Thompson,    H.arry   J  .    0718a2 
Thompson,    Howard    B  ,    068747 
Thompson     James   A     OP10O017 
Thompson.   William   J  .   069386 
Thor^son.   Dale   B  .   0*7447 
Thraaher     Billy   J      082247 
Thurmond,   Herbert   K     071883 
Tlf?he,   Charles   J      0«8748 
Todd    Edxar   P  ,   OP105845 
Tcxld    John  K     Jr     0674S3 
Tolbert    Jame.i   R.   06938fl 
Tomllnt?son    Paul   D     O68750. 
TompklrLs    Hiram  K.  068751. 
Ton    Jam««  O  ,  073417 
TouchBt-.ne,  Stanford  M.  OC8752. 
TourUU'tt   Raymond  D.  074871. 
Tower    J.hn    B  .    071615 
Trapp    La»Ten<-e  R  .   089828 
Treeoe    PranK   L  .  077222 
Trepagnier    Jules   C  .   O«8057 
Tuck.   William   A  ,    0«9389 
T'allar   Thom.is  A    O«9390 
Turner    James   J  .   0«6523 
Turpln     Bll.le   Ct  .   OP105567 
Underwoixl     Bibb   A  ,   068209. 
Valdez.   Ben'amln   P.  092285 
Van  fanip    J.seph   L     075309 
Van  Deusen    Frederick  P     C>68756 
Van   Horn     Rober*.    H     082252 
Van    Meter     Mauric- ,   067487 
Vance.    Larkln    B  ,   070055 
Vander  Meer    Richard  O     068755 
Varnum    Charles  S  ,  0795''7 
Vawter     Rayn:ond   M     0)68308 
Vedltz.    Raymond    P.    0734I8 
Veley.   Corvdon   A     Jr     079509 
Vernau    William   P     088220 
Vernon.  Oraham  D  ,  068758 
Victor    Henry   J     OP102654 
Vlereck    Ennu  A     Jr     O68760 
Vilas,    Jofin    R.    0693')4 
Vorhles    Harold   W.   079SM 
Wade    Jam««  P  ,   Jr      068764. 
Waldrop     Max    L.    06939" 
Walker    James  H     06939'3 
Walker    Ronald  T     OP101363 
Walker    Theodore   H     083«35 
Walker    William   E     06«7'^rt 
Wallace,   Peefos   E     071R8T 
Wallace    John  C  .  Jr  .  077229 
Walsh.   Alden  C     079514 
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Wa;.sh.    Evigene   B.   diyfi!*. 
Walters    Monty  W.   068767 
Wil-.rtch.   Henn-   L.  OP102289 
Ward.    Edward   W  .   073004 
Warden.   Dtmald  W  .   092268. 
Wardiaw.  Worth  L.,  Jr  .  068768. 
Warren,  James  R  .  071890 
Washington.   Sylvester.    067493. 
Wasiewskl.  Richard,  069403. 
Waters,  Douglas  O  ,   068768. 
Watson.  Elmer  E  .  083278 
Watson.  Robert  W..  089975. 
Watts,  William  D  .  073424 
Welhmlller.  William.   068771. 
Welkert,  Jerry  L  ,  068410. 
Welch,  Joseph  H  ,  Jr  .  073426. 
Welch,  WUUam  J  .  OP103073. 
Wells.  Arthur  D  .  068772 
Wells.   David  T  .  068773 
Wells.  Don  R  ,  077333 
WelAh,  Robert  W  .  069414 
Wereszynskl.  Henry.  095739. 
Westall.  Bynum  P  .  077334. 
WMitln,  Paul  R  .  079522. 
WesUake.  Richard  K  .  079523. 
Weyland,  Bruc«  M  ,  079524. 
Whann.  John  T  .  069417. 
Whatley.  Wayne  B  .  087664. 
Wheeler.  Douglas  E  .  089006. 
Wheeler.  WUUam  P  .  094155. 
Whelan.  WUUam  E  .  074887. 
Whllbeck.  Robert  E  .  082255. 
White.  Richard  R  .  067665. 
White.  Robert  N  ,  Jr..  068775. 
Whltesel.  Thomas  K  ,  069421. 
Whltmlre.  Roy  A  .  099759 
Wleland.  Kay  L  .  069424 
Wlelga.  Stanley  V  ,  068776. 
Wler,  Melville  B  .  073428. 
Wild,  Donald  J  ,  089309. 
WUd,  Julian  S..  075317. 
Wilkes,  Jack  B  .  079529 
WlUard.  Robert  B  .  083356. 
WUUams.  Cyrus  L..  079531. 
WllUams.  George  E  ,  097688. 
WUliama,  Grady  W.,  068848. 
Williams,  James  E  .  081559. 
WlUlams.  Raleigh  N  ,  079533. 
Williams.  Roy  L  ,  Jr  .  074883. 
WUllams,  Royce  C  .  068061 . 
Williams,  Thomas  E  ,  068778. 
WUls,  Robert  V..  068849 
Wilson.  Alvln  T  .  Jr  ,  069432. 
WUson.  Prank  R..  097373. 
Wilson.  Oene  P  .  071746 
Wilson.  Gerald  P  ,  069436. 
Wilson.  Jack  D  .  068780 
Wilson.  JoMph  C  .  068781 
Wilson.  Roosevelt.  OP100O45. 
Wlnegar,  Luclen  T  ,  072668. 
Wlrthlln,  Ployd  R  .  073430. 
Wisdom.  Donald  A  ,  075323 
Wise.  John  E  ,  068782 
Wlsyanskl,  David  A  .  090620. 
Withers,  Peter  C  .  066492 
Wohlfarth   Howard  K  ,  068063. 
Wolbert,  Herbert  K  ,  079537 
WoUenberg,  WUUam.  069439. 
Wood,  Charles  C  ,  079538 
Wootten.  James  P.  071631 
Worthy,  Clifford,  Jr  .  068783. 
Wright,  Joseph.  082259 
Wright,  Robert  W     069442 
Wubbena,  WUUam  L  .  068784 
Yan»mura.  Kenneth  K  .  083108 
Yantls,   WUUam   J  ,   068316 
Yetter.  Orevson  T  ,  068317 
Yoder.  Charles  D  .  068318 
Young.  Clarence  J  ,  085394 
Young,  Clifford  E  .  081566 
Young.  James  L  ,  OP102682 
Young,  John  D  .  073460 
Young,  John  H  .  Jr  .  068785 
Young,  John  W  ,  O09443. 
Youngker,  Joe  L  ,  068320 
Zabclk,  Pranklln  M  .  099537 
Zanghl,  Joseph  A  .  096818 
Zargan,  Robert  T  ,  06«788 
Zamlck.  Dale  L  .  079544 
Zeller.  Leonard  J  .  075329 
Zenz,  Alexander  R  .  067976 


Zlek    Thomas  G  .  077244 
Zlmnier,  Charles  E  ,  067977. 
Zlmmer,  Leon  S     068789. 
Zlpp    Charles  W  ,  068790. 
Zoeckler,  WlUliUn  R  .  073015. 
Zwlcker,  H<ilph  L     081568, 

To  be  maiors,  Chaplain 
Chrlstoph.  Edward  J  ,  088621. 
Krlete    Charles  V  ,  091302. 
Lamm.  Harold  C     095058. 
Mueller,  Edward  M  ,  084233 
Schmidt.  Charles  H  .  OF104533 
WlUers,  Ralph  K..  091423 

To  be  majors.  Women  s  Army  Corps 

Babvk,  Helena  F,,  L337. 
Barnwell.  Shirley.  L593. 
Berry.  Elizabeth  A,,  L538. 
Chong,  Emma  B,,  L450, 
Devany.  Rebecca  B  ,  L540. 
Fisher.  Audrey  A.,  L470 
Kennedy,  Kilzabeth.  L489. 
OUver,  WUllemae  M  ,  L479. 
Prlore,  Renee  L..  L457. 
Thompson,  Martha  J..  L454. 
Zlegler,  Janet  E..  L483. 

To  be  majors,  Medical  Corps 
Abrams,  Harold.  082305. 
Andersen,  Stlg  B  .  084116. 
Ballard.  Anthony.  085288. 
Hartley,  Joseph  D  .  OP  100556. 
Base,  James  W  ,  O82409. 
Beach,  Robert  A  .  083852, 
Bedynek,  Julius  L  .  090036. 
Bergmanls.  Juris,  090109. 
Blrk,  Thomas  C  ,  Jr  ,  096946. 
Blvens,  HoUls  E  ,  091162 
Blackwell,  Travis  L  ,  082423. 
BUckensUff.  Loren,  091763. 
Bradley,  Douglas  D    084127. 
Brlerty,  Robert  E  .  082442 
Buchanan,  Darrell  S    082456 
Cadlgan.  Francis  C  ,  O88604. 
Canfield.  Craig  J  .  091786. 
Cape  Richard  P,  T,  093373. 
Ceremsak.  Robert  J    094576, 
Chanev.  Samuel  A  ,  095001. 
Chester.  John  B  .  Jr  .  091186. 
Chlpman.  David  W  .  082486. 
Cox,  Donald  W  ,  091197. 
Cruse,  Joseph  R  .  084772. 
Danaher.  Thomas  H  ,  084151. 
Darlak.  Joseph  J.,  094288. 
Deller,  John  J..  Jr  ,  082529. 
Dobbs,  Olln  C  .  091213 
Dossmann,  William  F..  091218, 
Downs.  Peter  E  .  084977 
Druepple,  Leroy  G  ,  062318. 
Duback.  Richard  T  .  083701. 
Duffy.  Michael  M  .  084162 
Durden,  Walter  D  ,  Jr    082318. 
Easterllng,  Ronald,  082567. 
Pike  Robert  H  .  083712, 
Poster.  Kendall  W  ,  092189. 
Oangal    KUuro  P  .  091833 
Oairetson,  Forrest.  091242. 
OasklU.  Harold  V  ,  096fi76. 
GlUesple.  Marlon  R  ,  092194. 
GUUland,  Paul  F    OF103338 
Gleason,  Raleigh  R  .  088075. 
Glenn,  Guy  C  .  084175 
Goodner.  John  W    OR9063. 
Goumas.  Mello,  092351 
Gregory.  Kelly  G  .  091041 
Hailing,  Leonard  VV    C)H4179 
Hark   William  H  ,  0950,33 
Heck    Francis  J,  0841H2 
Helfrich,  Richard  B     OR3724 
Henry  Thomas  S  ,  n  084184 
Henshaw    Dan  M     082*355 
Hert7«.'R    J.imes  E  .  091268. 
Hleger.  Leroy  R  ,  091270 
Hunter.  Ripley  H  .  Jr  ,  083737 
IngUs.  WUUam  D  ,  C)947fi3 
IntUe,  Joseph  A  ,  Jr  ,  083740 
Johnson,  Egon  V  ,  091236 
Jones,  Donald  A  ,  085010 
Kalas.  John  P  ,  OF101826 
Kennard,  John  W    095053. 
KeuU,  Hans  A    096690 
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Kiun,  William  F  ,  091297, 
Kleanthous.  C'osUus,  084205, 
L.i  Follette.  Bruce,  082738 
Uivenson.  George  S  ,  090259 
U-  Mav,  Sonley  R  ,  Jr  ,  091314. 
H::idberg.  George  D  ,  083748. 
M.ijor,  John  E  ,  096697. 
M.irglotUi.  Mark  R.,  084217. 
M.trlowe,  Julius  F  .  092729. 
M.irsh,  Robert  J  .  091324. 
M.issarlk.  Ronald  B  .  082780. 
Mattel,  Ivan  R  ,  094490 
McClelland.  Ellis.  094772 
McDanlel.  Edwin  C  ,  082785 
McDowell,  MUton  K  ,  082789, 
McGough,  Benjamin.  084219, 
McGranahan,  Cieorge,  091640. 
Mcllrov,  William.  082350, 
McKlemiu-rv,  Cecil,  088441. 
Mehlhop,  Fred  H  .  C>95285 
Mlttelmann,  Michael.  082351, 
Modlln,  Robert  K  ,  OH2815. 
Moll,  Joseph  H  ,  084229 
Mosley.  Everett  C,  088449 
Moten,  Franklin  C  .  0913:37. 
Murphv,  William  M  .  082832. 
Newell,  Robert  C  ,  091340 
O'Connell.  Thomas  J  ,  084242, 
Owyang,  Allen,  C)93069. 
Patterson,  Peter  H  .  082354. 
Peterson,  James  F  ,  082874. 
Pn,  Benjamin  T.,  OF103892. 
Pvke,  Thomas  W..  090398. 
Ri-b.i.  Richard  C  ,  082897. 
Robblns,  Warren  J  ,  084258. 
Robinson.  Henry  A  ,  096715. 
R.>binson.  James  P  .  084259. 
Ruslnko.  Andrew,  092246, 
RvU,  Erich  D,.  091374 
Sandefur,  John  C  ,  082932. 
Sanford,  Douelas  M  .  085451, 
.Sarre.  Stefan  G  ,  084264 
.'^■■r.,.ifleld.  Elliott,  OF103028. 
,s,  racK,  William  H  ,  083786. 
>i-.le:ds.  Charles  E  ,  084271. 
S.nuth,  Edgar  B  .  091384. 
.Lowell,  John  M  .  092125 
S..wer.  Norman  D  .  084277. 
.-^-.inslfer.  Philip  D  ,  094349, 
S-ut/man,  B.iv  E    084807 
Taft,  Foster  H  .  Jr  ,  083016. 
"H.  ireson.  Harlan  T  .  091403. 
Turner,  John  C  .  092594 
TuthUl.  ThiUiiF  B  .  094797, 
Van  Norman.  RusFel.  091406. 
Virtue,  Clarence  M  .  OF103062. 
Walker.  Jark.son  K  ,  092142. 
Watson.  Horace  E  ,  084293. 
Webb,  Charles  R  ,  Jr  ,  091415. 
Wells,  Ralph  F  ,  082375, 
Wengrovltz.  P.iul  H  .  091419, 
Wheeler,  John  P  ,  093101 
T.incey.  Henry  A  ,  Jr  .  082377. 
Zlotsky,  Norman  A  ,  085287. 

To  be  majors,  Dental  Corps 
AhMn.  Reno  A.,  Jr.,  096728. 
Archer.  Eugene  G.,  097083. 
Atwood,  Robert  B  ,  Jr.,  098457. 
Auzlns,  Janls,  Jr  ,  095373. 
Barton,  Ronald  F.,  Jr.,  094990. 
Bel/Jle.  Jo.seph  D  ,  077969. 
Br:idv,  John  M  ,  094548.  I 

r.irter,  Harold  G.,  077975.  ' 

Cv.izos,  Edmund,  Jr.,  092173. 
I'h.mdler,  Hubert  T.,  094057, 
C -chran,  Robert  M  ,  077978. 
<■  nner,  Harold  V.  D  ,  084143. 
f-.-rher.  Jamee  L..  090044. 
D,tv!.<i.  Robert  M  .  096848, 
Deane,  Clarence  E  ,  088649. 
FlM,  Anthony  R  ,  089966. 
r.oro.  Edward  E..  099315. 
Gallegoe,  Leander  T  ,  OPl 02467. 
tienova   Jame>s  J  .  09S678. 
Getter.  Lee.  091245. 
G'Te,  Eugene   094754.  I 

H,>1I   James    B  ,  092377  ' 

Hammond,  Harrv  I  ,  OFl 02899. 
H.itchett,  Robert  K    088726. 
Horton,  John  E  .  094468- 
Howland,  John  P..  077997 


Huey,  Robert  M.,  077998. 
Hu^iee,  Charles  L.,  078068. 
Hutchlns,  Dale  W.,  078071. 
ELamphuls,  Robert  W.,  091290. 
Kopp.  Edgar  N..  078001 . 
Lebourdals,  Robert,  099421. 
Lefler,  BUUe  B.,  095724. 
Locke,  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  091317. 
Love,  John  W.,  091319, 
Luckslnger,  Henry  C,  084791. 
Majerus,  Roger  v.,  091321 . 
Matthews,  Kenneth  L.,  088437. 
McCasland,  John  P.,  094485. 
Miller,  Joseph  J.,  091938. 
Miller,  Ronald  K.,  097330. 
Morrow,  Raymond  K.,  096705. 
Oglesby,  Erby  R.,  OFl  02580. 
OUvlerl,  Americo  C,  099370. 
Palaszek,  Caslmlr  P.,  099945. 
Paul,  Charles  L.,  095168. 
Plegge,  John.  078017. 
P\irdy,  Robert  B.,  094496. 
Qualman,  Harold  C,  099382. 
Badke,  Ryle  A.  J.,  078020. 
Rees,  Terry  D.,  078021. 
Ross,  Lincoln  A.,  Jr.,  OF100339. 
Schallhorn,  Robert.  074835. 
Schrlver,  William  R.,  097198. 
Shaver,  Uoyd  P.,  Jr.,  094131. 
Shepherd,  John  R.,  098337. 
Shlmoda,  Larry  M.,  092123. 
Swalnson,  Charles  N.,  092811. 
Tong,  Edmund  Y.  S.,  096808. 
Von  Gruenigen,  James  A.,  090394. 
Webb,  Derrll  L.,  096811. 
WllUford,  John  W.,  092843, 
Zelln,  John  R.,  095412. 

To  be  majors,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Burke,  James  C,  070291. 
Burrls,  Carshal  A.,  076811. 
Drenner,  Buckley  L.,  078665. 
Dyke,  Lester  M.,  H,  071916, 
Elgenberg,  Alfred,  084163. 
Plsher,  James  B.,  084168. 
PruB,  Robert  L.,  084758. 
GUley,  William  P.,  068347. 
Glpson,  Joe  B.,  073148. 
Gregory,  Charles  W.,  076812. 
Griffin,  Robert  E.,  075364. 
Grigas,  Alfons  A.,  066952. 
Hatfield,  Jimmy  L.,  076813. 
Heath,  Jack  P.,  073036. 
Howlett,  Byron  P.,  Jr.,  075374. 
Huth,  Verlan  E.,  OF102504. 
Johnson,  Marlon  P.,  091288. 
Johnson,  Wirt  V.,  073040. 
Kellel,  Prank,  Jr.,  072393. 
Kershner,  Edward  C,  089233, 
Krueger,  George  R.,  084759. 
Lesher,  Edward  R.,  071933. 
Marble,  David  W.,  068027. 
Meadow,  Seymour.  071942. 
Medford.  William  D.,  097011. 
Moore,  A.  Gordon,  078670. 
Mulrenin,  Bernard  K.,  068800. 
Murata,  Sunao,  091649. 
Noble,  James  W.  H.,  078672, 
Pedigree,  Richard  B.,  073477. 
Petersen,  Donald  L.,  071949. 
Plewes,  Wmiam  J.,  094883. 
Quartin,  Alfred,  OB9373. 
Rada,  Roy  A.,  092240. 
Randolph,  George  B.,  072354. 
Reber,  John  A.,  071954. 
Reding,  Donald  J.,  084761. 
Rocke,  Donald  C,  069304. 
Ruslewlcz,  Lawrence.  069316. 
Schlavone,  Albert  L.,  071959. 
Seabotime,  Thomas  G.,  084801. 
Vlelhaber,  David  P.,  07353B. 
Walter,  Fred  L.,  078674. 
Wright,  John  P.,  084762. 

To  be   majors.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Barnes,  Cza  E.,  N2779. 
Blly,  J.  Marie,  N2758. 
Bloxham,  Carolyn  A.,  N2660. 
Bluemle,  MadeUne  L„  N3192. 
Brown,  Inez  M.,  N2893. 
Carr,  Mary  J.,  N3029. 
Cunningham,  DUlard,  N2958. 


Davis,  Mildred  D.,  N3009. 
Deming,  Anne  S.,  N2992. 
Ekberg,  Helen  I.,  N2757. 
Elko.  Mary,  N3010. 
Ganow,  Marie  B.,  N3028. 
Gonzales,  Mary  F.,  N2861. 
Helmann,  Eleanor  M.,  N2784. 
Houghton,  Jean  M.,  N2749. 
Johnston,  Jane  H.,  N3022, 
Keneson,  Lorene  F.,  N2993. 
Klshpaugh,  Barbara,  N2742. 
Kressler,  Alta  N2760. 
Kumpf,  Elizabeth,  N3059. 
LaBrecque,  Virginia  D,,  N29a3. 
Lewis,  Agnes  K.,  N2990. 
Lewis,  Betty  J..  N2835, 
Light,  LucUe  M.,  N2667. 
Lynch,  Betty  J.,  N3023. 
Mahoney,  Bettljane.  N2743, 
McCarthy,  Rosemary  N2622. 
Miller.  Martha  P..  N3171, 
Montgomery,  Roena.  N2737. 
Nelson.  Dorothy  I.,  N3228. 
Perrin,  Edna  M,,  N2723. 
Prltchard,  Mary  L.,  N2763. 
Rogers.  Janet  A.,  N2975. 
Sederowlcz.  Helen  J.,  N3073. 
SUUard,  Sally  M.,  N2997. 
Swab.  Wealthy  E.,  N2655. 
Therlault,  Jeanette,  N2774. 
Trudell.  Eileen  D.,  N3014. 
■    Welsh,  Eleanor.  J  ,  N2923. 
Wilson,  Essie  M.,  N3127. 
WUson,  Marjorle  J,.  N2730, 
To  be  majors,  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
Accountlus,  Patricia  L..  R10158. 
Benson,  Valborg  M,,  J94, 
Dlggs,  Mary  M,,  R10161. 
Dwver,  Mary  P..  R10172, 
Flsk,  Mary   L,,   R10164, 
Kennedy,  Annie  F.,  R10179, 
Matthews.  Nancy  L,,  M10170. 
Price.  Helen  E,.  R10165, 
Rlcker,  Hetty  A.,  J82. 
Rodriguez.  Ana  L.,  JIOO. 
Stearns,  Barbara  J.,  M10163. 
Strong,  Corlnne  L..  M10161. 
Van  Ham,  Mary  A.,  M10174. 
Werner,  Janet  L.,  J93 

To  be  captains 
Abramson,   Lawrence,   09H45. 
Ackerman,  Rene  J.,  092105. 
Adair,  Robert  B  ,  089657 
Adams,  Prank  S,,  089658 
Adams,  James  C,  092157, 
Adams.  Ralph  E  ,  Jr  ,  090035. 
Adams,  Robert  T,  091733. 
Adams    William  K.,  085817. 
Adams,  Wllsle  H..  Jr  .  090638. 
Adderley.  David  L  ,  089662. 
Admire.  Larry  R..  OF103792, 
Adv,  Samuel  J,,  091544. 
Alkman.  Larry  P..  089664. 
Allies,  Craig  R  ,  085820. 
Akin,  Jere  H.,  099601. 
Aldrlch,  Harold  B.,  097880. 
Alexander,  Don  R.,  091545. 
Alexander,  Joseph  D  ,  089666 
Alexander,   William,  OF100938. 
Alfredson,  George  H  ,  094984 
Allen,  Cullen  S  ,  089830, 
Allen,  Donald  K..  090640. 
Allen,  Lee,  090641. 
Ailing,  James  E.,  089668 
AUlngham.  Edgar  R  .  089669. 
Alston,  Norman  W.,  OF102398. 
Altler,  Robert  E  .  OF105314, 
Alves,  Robert  G.,  089912. 
Amldon,  Bert  C,  085830. 
Amlrault,  Robert  J.,  089674. 
Ammerman.  Robert  H.,  090642. 
Anderson,  Edward,  Jr..  089407. 
Anderson,  James  P..  098077. 
Anderson,  Jimmle  M.,  094843. 
Anderson,  Morris  D  .  086834. 
Anderson,  Thomas  W.,  090169. 
Anderson,  Warren  H..  089682. 
Andrew,  Ronald  J.,  066408. 
Andrews,  Anthony  J.,  OF101808. 
Andrews,  Raymond  G  .  095706. 
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Blevtns   VlrgU  E..  O66903.  Cameron,  Carl  H.,  099344. 
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Doss,  Lorenzo  M.,  086078. 
Doubrava,  Roy  G.,  087733. 


Flanders,  George  W..  086145. 
Flannery,  Eugene  P.,  090801, 


Wallace    John  C  .  Jr  .  0771J9 
Wai«h.  Aldva  C.  079614 


Zeller,  Leonard  J  . 
Zenz.  Aies&nder  R 


07Ma» 
067976. 


Keuls.  Hans  A  .  096690. 


n  i-Aiana.  jonn  f.,  ui  i^vi. 


Andrews   W'.::;-un  R..  09:7« 
Andrews.  WllUiiu  C    U8»«83 
Anallnijer.  Raymond.  094986 
Applegarlh   tXT.iid   l>8»«86 
Ar&t^aat..  Alfred  A    066840 
ArtVi^aa'.,  W.!.i<un  K    OPl  XW33 
Archer   C   A  .  0«B<W« 
Archlt»;d    Harold  K    OF10ai33. 
Archibald    rhomaa   Oei74« 
ArflACk   Kenneth  B    068335 
Arml»t*ad   John  W    Oe7»9« 
Armatrong   Donald  R    OP106317. 
Arndt.  Gary  L    O99«04 
Arnold.  Jo««ph  V    O90<V46 
A«h.  Hughea  L    Jr    c>9064«. 
AuertMMih.  Erneat  S  .  OP100323 
Averlll    Ronald  H    OPl'rJ13J 
AvUUr   Prank  M     089««3 
Ax    t>««'r<e  R     08»«»4 
B*tKxx'<   c;harle«  S    098321 
Biiley    W!..i  iin  N     C->eO«47 
Baker    Ct.ar.pii  R     OW0649 
BaJter   l^rrv  A    086989 
Baldwin   Edwurd  R    O906A0 
Baldwin   Max  R    OPI04370 
Bilfmz   Wl.llam  P    091154 
Ball   Jamee  W    090099 
Ballenger   Ken:-.e',h,  088333 
Ban^erter   Jerald  C    OF10240J 
Banks   William  J    OPI02371 
Bira.  Thaddeiis  J     Jr    090651 
Bare.  0«<<r(te  P    090653 
Barker    Rt>C>er',  L     089413 
Barnes    H  .!man  J    OP106O60 
Barnetc.  James  R  .  i>8941J 
Bamett   John  R    <ja58."i5 
Barnhardt.  Davla  3  .  0949U 
Barone    Errole  M    090653. 
Barr.  Allyn  J     090654 
B;irr.  Onidy  W     086991 
Barrel!.  D<3nA:d  H  .  090655 
Barrett   I>.>nald  O  ,  OP106323 
BivrrldB   R.iy  J    099786 
Barnjwnuin.  Thomas  J..  089414. 
Barrows    Raymond  R     090656 
Bartelt,  R^iiter  L  .  091155 
Barton    David  C  .  089179 
Bates   John  H  ,  Jr  .  085867. 
Bauer.  David  W    090657 
B.iiir   Jiimes  F    089702 
Bayha.  William  T  .  089704. 
B«>akev   Danny  J  .  099292. 
Boil.  William  R    Jr  .  086993 
Beavem    Leslie  E    090658 
Beck.  WltlKim  F    O90586 
Becque    Peter  A     OPlfHi370. 
Belan.  Charles  O  .  Li9'D659. 
Bellls,  Edward  A..  090660 
BelU   Ronald  A  .  CJ90661 
Benca   John  P  .  096668 
Benner   Carl  A    Jr  .  089719 
Bennett   Jam««  L    089721 
Bennett   Larrv  T    095174 
Bennett   Thomas  R    090662 
Benaon.  L   J    099610 
Benaon.  Richard  D  ,  096733 
Benson,  Roy   Jr    096830 
Bergeron   Gary  P  .  066997 
Bernstein    Charles    097086 
B«rry   John  A.  III.  O90«<J4 
Berti   John  R  .  O90688. 
Best   David  M    066888 
B«it.  Jamea  W    OP103139 
Btckford   James  E  ,  069818 
Blddle,  David  L  .  094M7 
Bldffood.  Penllnand.  O90«fl«. 
Blerly   Robsrt  N  .  Jr  .  0»0««7. 
Billings    Barry  B  .  089728. 
Bllyeu,  Ri>nald  E..  Oe»739. 
Blreley   Judson  L..  OOOaaa, 
BUbey    Jay  B     08*896 
BUtany,  Peter  J  .  OF10M23 
Blzlc    Peter.  Jr  .  088008 
Black.  Joe  D    088009 
Black.  Bonaid  L  .  OP106635 
Blackstone.  Anthony  O90669 
Blake.  Phillip  L..  O90670 
Blanchard,  Charles.  O97087 
Blanton  John  R  .  Jr  .  O«0«71 
Blertns   Dean  S    OP106636 
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Blevtns.  Virgil  E  .  O66903. 

Blewett,  John  H.,  089735 

Blltch,  William  T  ,  090673 

Bloch.  Arthur  L.,  O90673 

Bloudell.  John  V    OW5594 

Bloom.  John  D     ■  'Fl  'J411. 

Blue.  Charles  1.    '  n/irtrt6 

Bochnowskl.  Prank  J  .  090675 

Bogart.  WUlUm  V  .  089738 

Bogga.  James  D..  099393. 

Boglnls.  James  W  .  083431. 

Bohach.  John  L     Jr     092163. 

Bohl.  Robert  Y  .  091555 

Bohn.  Joseph  P  .  089739 

Bomer»helm   Phil  K  ,  O89740. 

Bonlfay   Isaac  P  .  Jr  .  p»0676. 

Bonner.  John  E  .  094848. 

Booker  James  A  .  Jr  .  090677. 

Bosch.  Brian  J  .  OF103415. 

Boucher.  Arthur  O..  096739 

Bowden.  John  T  .  Jr  .  091166 

Bowden.  Kenneth  C.  089744 

Bowen.  Guy  P  .  088579 

Bower.  Robert  M.  097104 

Bowers,  Joseph  M  .  Jr  .  089745. 

Bowersox.  Wilbur  O  .  089747. 

Boyd.  Claude  D.  Ill   094913 

Boyd.  Richard  K  .  Jr  .  O90678. 

Boyle.  Clarence  E  .  085918. 

Boyle.  David  J  .  OF102821 

Boyles.  Harry  W  .  Jr  .  089760. 

Bradley.  Robert  N.  094166. 

Bradley.  William  A  .  096743. 

Brady.  Edward  J  ,  090679. 

Brallsford.    Marvin.    089753 

Bratton.  Vernon  W  .  089419, 

Bratz.  Gordon  T  .  089756 

Braun.  Thomas  R.  091168. 

Bray,  Robert  P..  090397 

Breeding.  Joel  W.  091770. 
Brennan.  Ambrose  W  .  090680. 
Brennan.  Patrick  M  ,  096723 
Brennen.  Douglas  L  .  OP106633. 
Brent.  John  J  .  Jr  .  089431. 
Bretsch.  Kenneth  P  .  090454 
Brewster.   Horace  B     089422 
Brtndley.  Peter.  O90681 
Brlsach.  Eugene  M  .  090683 
Brokaw.  Robert  P  .  Jr  .  091170. 
Brooks.  Edwin  C  .  094570 
Brooks.  Joseph  J  ,  Jr  ,  085931. 
Brooks.  Lawrence  E     088693 
Broome.  Donald  F     088344 

Broome.  John  M    091171 
Brown.  James  H     089764 
Brown.   Melvln  H  .  085937. 

Brown.  Samuel  L  .  069768 
Brubach.  Charles  P  .  089434 
Bnigh,  Larry  D  .  089773 
Bnunblay.  Robert  H     089774. 
Brunner    Karl  R  .  Jr  .  099800. 
Brux.  Oary  H  .  089878 
Buchert    Kenneth  D  .  089436. 
Buckbee    Donald  M.  099801. 
Buckley    Benjamin  C     085949. 
Buff.   Max  T      087897 
Buford.   Alfred   E.  09444« 
Bullock.  Thomas  L     O90«fl5 
Bumgardtier  Wll'.lftm   089778 
Bunten.   Ralph  T  .   OS9779 
Buntlni?    Bertram   A     090689 
Bunting    Willis  R  .   OP102151 
Burch.  Penwtck  H     Jr  .  OF105341 
Burden.   John  R     090687 
Burgln.  Charles  M    096746 
Burke    James  A  ,  0972R7 
Burkett.  Jimmy  D  .  OP10«oe9 
Burley    Edward  B  ,  094278 
Burnell.   Robert   W     090688 
Burns.  Robert   E  .  090689 
Buschke.  Thomas  H  .  092848 
Butler    Billy  C     089786 
Busan,  Thomai  O    094i)<>9 
Byrnes.  David  P  .  O90«90 
Cacollce   John  P    O88022 
Cagle  Charles  H    f^l  175 
Cahlll.  Ralph  D  .  089428 
Caldwell,  Haskell  W  ,  OFI06073. 
Caldwell    Ora  O  .  090692 
Calverase    Francis.  O90693. 


Cameron.  Carl  H..  099344. 
Camp.  Billy  J  .  089431 
Camp,  Junius  W  ,  Jr  .  088023 
Campbell.  Albert,  Jr  .  OP104385. 
Campbell.  Charles  L.,  091564. 
Campbell.  Dan  H     09i.)695 
Campbell.  Jack  A  .  08979B. 
Campbell.  Kenneth  H  .  096533. 
Canales.  Fred.  O88025 
Canant,  Raymond  O  ,  090697. 
Candla,  Ruben  A..  OFliX)603. 
Cannon,  Joe  M  .  090698 
Caraballo,  Julian  T  ,  090699 
Caravana,  Richard  R  .  094048. 
Caraway.  I  y nn  I  .  09 1 1 77. 
Carberry.  Jamea  A     088026 
Carey.  .Arthur  T  .  090700 
Carllle.  Donald  E  .  091178. 
Carlisle.  Allen  D  .  085971 
Carmean.  Clayton  H  .  090701. 
Carnaghl,  Richard  A  ,  090702. 
Carolan.  James  M    OH8027. 
Carpenter.  WlUlani,  090703. 
Carr.  James  A  .  OF  100927 
Carr.  Milton  B  .  089804 
Carr.  Richard  M  ,  OF102154. 
Carron.  Hect«T  A..  O907OI 
Carter.  Arthur  P.,  Jr.,  085977. 
CartWTlght.  Edward,  089436. 
Cary,  John  B  .  Jr  .  089807. 
Cary.  Martin  W  .  Jr  ,  090706. 
Casey.  John  L..  090707. 
Cash.  John  A  ,'OF102428. 
Cassada,  Thomas  W  .  094416. 
Castro.  John  P..  096954 
Catlneau,  William  J  .  085982. 
Cato.  Richard  W.,  090709. 
Catron.  George  R..  085981. 
Catt.  Jackie  D  .  096931. 
Cerjan.  Paul  O.,  090710. 
Chabot.  Brlon  V  .  090711 
Chamberlain,  Craig,  092637. 
Chamberlain,  William  P.,  Jr..  090713. 
Champ.  Alan  D..  090713 
Chapman.  Don  C  .  090715 
Chapman,  Gerald.  Jr  .  090716. 
Chapman.  Ruthven  H..  088616. 
Chase.  WUHam  C  .  Jr  .  090718 
Cheatham.  Fred  C  .  088030. 
Chlchwak.  William  J  ,  08<J437. 
ChUdrey   Albert  B  ,  085985. 
Chllds,  Leo  M..  091567. 
Chltren,  Vincent  R  ,  090719 
Chittenden,  Warde  P    080986 
ChopUck,  James  R  ,  089817 
Chucala,  Steven.  OP102158. 
Chunco  Wir.lam  R     094742. 
Chutter   Robert  W  .  085503 
ClccarelU,  John  E    091188. 
Clncottl,  Joseph  G  .  087490. 
Clark.  Claude  L  .  090721 
Clark.  Jack  T  .  085991 
Clark,  Nlles  C.  Jr    OF103812. 
Cleaver  Donald  E  .  089826 
Clement,  Gregory  C  ,  090723. 
Click,  David  L  ,  09i>441 
Clifton    Jack  H  .  089438 
CUne,  Corwyn  M  .  089828 
Clinton.  James  E    OPl 02434. 
Cloud.  Leon  B    OWi4:M) 
Glum.  Keith  Edward.  089829. 
Coates.  Albert.  09962.'> 
Coats.  WllUam  G     OF101B05. 
Coffman.  Joe  P  .  OF103815. 
Cole.  Raymond  D    099300. 
Cole.  Robert  H     08983J 
Cole.  Theodore  R     08983:1 
Collins,  Charles  D  ,  090725 
Collins,  Rtiberl  M  ,  OF102438. 
Comfort ,  Oary  L  .  09 1 1 93 
Connor.  George  H  .  Jr  .  089194 
Connors.  Francis  X  ,  086008. 
Cook.  Clyde  L.  Jr    091194 
Cook.  Grady  W  ,  088010 
Cooke   Charles  B  .  094063. 
Coombs   John  G  ,  090726. 
Coombs.  Robert  M..  089444. 
Cooper.  Kenneth  D  ,  095173. 
Coose.  Alonzo.  Jr  .  090738 
Cope,  Robert  C  .  Jr  .  086013. 
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Copeland.  CUnso,  Jr..  089842, 
Coppln.  Thomas  S  .  OFl 00822. 
Costa.  Joseph.  Jr  .  089846. 
Cote.  Joseph  R  .  090729 
Cottlngton.  David  C  .  089447. 
Covan.  James  E  .  089850 
Covell.  StUlman  D  .  090730. 
Cowden,  Ronald  R  .  087713. 
Cox.  Richard  L  ,  Jr  .  090731. 
Crafton,  Walter  H.    034743. 
CransU>n.  Robert  L..  092841. 
Crasto,  Donald  L  ,  097101. 
Crattv.  William  E  .  OF105645. 
Crawford,  R.ibert  C.  092314, 
Cremer.  Frank  N  ,  090733. 
Cressall.  W'HIlam  F    089854. 
Crlnan.  James  R..  089856. 
Crocker.  Aaron  O.,  095659. 
Crocker,  Donald  J.,  089449 
Crockett.  Ralph  G  .  OP102I65. 
Crockett.  Wlllliim  A..  089450. 
Croll.  Gerald  P  .  091201. 
Cromwell.  George  E  .  089451. 
Crosby.  George  T  .  090735. 
Crosslev.  Ross  W  ,  089859 
Crow.  John  .'^  .  086028. 
Crowlev.  Edwird  M  .  090736. 
Crum.  Edward  W  ,  090737. 
Crump.  John  C  .  090738 
Crvsel,  James  W..  092177. 
Cublne.  Gerald  W.,  094922. 
Culp.  Richard  B  .  089864 
Cummlngs.  Edward  H  .  090244. 
CiimmlngK,  Er.ra  C  .  Jr  .  OF102168. 
Cunningham.  Patrick.  087718. 
Ciirbow,  Stanton  L..  OB6031. 
C'-.vTPn.  Wr.Uam  P.,  094284 

Cv.iher.  Ronald  P  .  OF101133. 

P  .V.  Charles  P  .  094286. 

n.:v.  Willi  im  F.  Jr  .  087721. 

nu.forth,  WllUam  W..  090740. 

D:inlel.  Richard  A  .  090741. 

O'.rilrlsen.  The<idore.  090742. 

D  irden.  Harold  W.,  Jr..  089872. 

n  vrllng.  Merlin  D  .  090744. 

0 -■^sonvllle.  Curtis,  088042. 

D.im    Richard  S  ,  090745. 

P.vldson    James  D..  089457. 

O  ivldson,  Robert  B  .  090746. 

nivlcs.  Michael  D  ,  OP102847. 

n.vl.-^.  Don  M  .  096752. 

n  :vl.s    Pet<'r  A  .  089459 

n  .vKs.  Ru.s.spl!  H  .  Jr  .  OP105654. 

D.tvhuff.  Charles  H..  088648. 

D.^  Bolt.  Harold  F  .  091206. 

D.'  Loach.  Javan  M.,  089889. 

Dc  Paul.  Anthony  K..  095550. 

DeWltt.  John  L  .  III.  090751. 

Dpiele.  Edwin  A  .  Jr  ,  090752. 

D.Mn.  Arthur  J  .  Jr  .  090753. 

n».n.  Georee  A  .  089461 

n.  .rlr.K.  David  P.  089883 

n..,rman.  Charles  S  .  089892. 

Dorko    Charles  C  .  Jr  .  090754. 

r>.«^    David  n  ,  089462. 

D.  ,:npr    Herbert  L  ,  088652 

!>■ 'linger,  George  C,  0860.54. 

Dfnney  J  Thomas  H  .  089891. 

Dfvltt,  John  M  .  089464 

Devlin.  Edward  T  .  Jr     096961 

D'  Gregorlo.  .Anthony  J  ,  088367. 

n   ■»   Denl""  C.   090757  , 

P'   f.   Jack  W     090758.  I 

Drkerson   Michael   OF1009.54. 

D!-key   Leonard  H     OF100256, 

nidurvk    Mvron.  089R94 

D'pbold   Jprome  A     089406 

n>rlckx    Jame'^  E     O9Q0.54. 

n  'li.rd    Franklin  R  .  097105. 

n:;:.ird  Hneh  B    097106 

nil  worth.  Robert  I,  .  097761. 

ni-.-^more    Paul  F  .  Jr  .  091810. 

n  Ian.  Edmimd  J  .  Jr  .  097822. 

n  liner,  David  V  H..  OF102453. 

n<^rialdson.  Benjamin.  089899. 

n   nion,  Roger  H    C  .  099820. 

Dooly.  Blllv  B  .  086077. 

Dorf.  John  H  .  092316. 

Dorsey.  Ira,  090761. 

Dorsey.  James  J.,  091310. 
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Doss,  Lorenzo  M.,  086078. 
Doubrava,  Boy  G.,  087733. 
Dougalas,  James  A.,  090762. 
Douthlt,  Robert  A.,  088371. 
Downey,  John  T.,  090763. 
Downing,  David  A.,  088051. 
Downing,  Peter  S.,  089367. 
Drake,  Edmond  H.,  090764. 
Drelbelbls,  Harold,  090765. 
Drewfs,  Henry  P.,  Jr..  090768. 
Drisko,  Richard  W.,  091579. 
Driver,  Lewis  P.,  in,  089906. 
DroUlnger,  William,  090767. 
Drosdeck,  John  S.,  Jr.,  088086. 
Du  Pont,  Arnold  R.,  O00768. 
Duckloe,  John  H.,  OF101054. 
Duckworth,  Charles,  089466. 
Duerre,  Chester  W.,  009836. 
Duey,  WllUam  E.,  OP101041. 
Dugas,  Sidney  P.,  086090. 
Duke«,  Donald  L.,  Oe6091. 
Dunford,  WllUam  H.,  097108. 
Dungan,  Avalon  L.,  OP102454. 
Dunham,  Rodcwood  S.,  089913. 
Ehmn,  Ralph  B.,  Jr.,  091505. 
Dimnlngton,  Warren,  066098. 
Durbln,  Jerome  A.,  069051. 
Durham,  James  M.,  086100. 
Duryca,  Lyman  C,  Jr..  090772. 
Dynes,  John  H.,  089918. 
Eames.  Robert  P.,  097449. 
Eckmann,  Michael  R.,  090775. 
Edgette,  Charles  W.,  089921. 
Edlnger,  Jerry  D..  089470. 
Edwards,  Robert  R.,  089471 . 

Edwards,  Robert  H.,  089923. 

Eggerlchs,  James  M.,  099633. 

Eggleston,  Howard  C,  089924. 

Elam,  Pred  E.,  08»473. 

Elder,  Cecil  W.,  091220. 

Emerson,  Lloyd  A.,  097111. 

Emery,  Douglas  E.,  095016. 

Emlg,  Donald  K.,  096828. 

Emond,  Rene  J..  068375. 

Endlcott,  James  A.,  069678. 

Endy,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  090778. 

Epley,  Gerald  G.,  Jr.,  090779. 

Erbe.  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  066122. 

Erlcksen,  ArthTir  R.,  091223. 

Erickson,  Richard  A.,  089931. 

Estes,  Jlmmle  L.,  099838. 

Estes,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  090780. 

Eubanks,  Earl  W.,  090781. 

Eubanks,  Herman  T.,  090782. 

Evans.  Benjamin  P.,  090783. 

Evans,  Charles  H.,  088058. 

Evans,  Kenneth  A.,  088672. 

Everltt,  I^rry  E.,  089478. 

Eynon,  Thomas  P.,  HT,  090785. 

Paery,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  090786. 

Pager,  Leland  E.,  088059. 

Palrchlld,  James  B.,  090787. 

Palrweather,  Robert,  090788. 

Pancher,  Harry  L..  OP105666. 

Panning,  John  P.,  090789. 

Parrell.  PrancU  W.,  090790. 

Pegan.  Charles  B..  090792. 

Pelber,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  090793. 

Penton,  Roland  D.,  090794. 

PergTWon,  George  A.,  089942. 

Perguson,  Michael  L..  090796. 

Pernald,  John  P.,  OP102180. 

Perns,  Gary  H.,  OP105668. 

Pero,  James  P.,  090797. 

Perrarl,  Robert  G.,  089691. 

Petkenhour,  Gordon,  OP106108. 

Pleld,  Michael  P.,  090798. 

Plelds,  Clinton  A.,  091230. 

Plelds,  Harold  T.,  Jr.,  091583. 

Plelds,  James  C,  089945. 

Plelds,  WlUlam  R.,  086139. 

Plero.  Robert  8.,  091231. 

Pinch,  Vernon  D.,  086140. 

Pink,  Jerry  D.,  OP102461. 

Plnley,  George  A.,  Jr.,  090799. 

Plnn,  Prank  D.,  090800. 

Plsher,  Gordon  L.,  086143. 

Plsher,  Thomas  P.,  090585. 

Pltzgerald.  Joaeph.  088378. 

Planagan,  Thomaa  P.,  089948. 


Flanders,  George  W.,  086145. 
Flannerv,  Eugene  P.,  090801. 
Fleming,  Blaine  T..  086146. 
Flora.  John  G..  089950. 
Florence.  William  E  .  090803. 
Flovd,  Howard  J.,  089952. 
Fly'nn,  Dennis  J.,  091824. 
FoUett,  Franklin  P.,  095021. 
Forbus,  Jere  K..  O90B04. 
Fortler,  Joseph  E..  090805. 
Foster,  Alton  L.,  Jr.,  089485. 
Pourson,  George  R.,  091586. 
Fowkes,  Reginald  B.,  092190. 
Pox.  Nathaniel  S..  090806. 
Fove,  Robert,  Jr.,  090807. 
Francis,  Robert  G.,  089963. 
Frasche.  Louis  D.  F.,  089967. 
Fraser,  Howard  D.,  089968. 
Freeman,  Larry  M.,  OF100270. 
Freihube.  Garry  R.,  094857. 
Prerklng,  Joe  A.,  089971. 
Prlesz,  Leonard  L.,  086163. 
Frlnk,  Dennis  D.,  OF101216. 
Prltts,  Courtney  R.,  091235. 
Fritts.  William  D..  095322. 
Fritz,  Jamea  E.,  091236. 
Pry,  Charles  H.,  094928. 
Purey,  Bartley  W.,  090808. 
Furman.  Daniel  R.,  O95024. 
Pumo,  Jlmmle  P.,  094584. 
Gabrvslak.  Walter  J.,  091238. 
Gaffney,  Richard  L.,  OF101908. 
GagUano,  Ross  A.,  O908I0. 
Gainers,  Richard  J.,  OF103829. 
Gallup,  Walter  A  ,  095323. 
Garcia,  Raymond  J.,  097640. 
Garner.  George  K.,  090812, 
Garrttv,  John  J..  Jr.,  090813. 
Garshak,  Francis  D.,  OF102469. 
Garton,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  090814. 
Garvey,  James  G.,  090815. 
Gatanas,  Mark  D,,  089489. 
Gates,  Richard  H.,  090816. 
Gee,  John  T.,  OP100272. 
Gelger,  John  P.,  090817. 
Gelser,  John  L.,  099320. 
Geislnger,  John  L.,  091243. 
Gennaro,  Louis  B.,  OF104429. 
Gentle,  Gary  S.,  OF102083. 
GerguUs,  John  G.,  092348. 
German.  Abraham  L..  090818. 
Germann,  Anthony  C,  091151. 
Getgood,  John  H  ,  090819. 
Getz,  Dwalne  E.,  086182. 
Glacoppe,  George  N.,  090820. 
Glanellonl,  Sabln  J.,  089984. 
Glbbs,  John  J.,  089986. 
Glbbs,  John  S.,  090821. 
Giglcos,  Chris  G.,  090823. 
Gilbert,  John  C.  089313. 
Gillespie,  Richard.  090825. 
Gillespie,  Wayne  G..  090826. 
Gillette,  Samuel  G.,  096401. 
Gilliam,  Taft  R..  091247. 
Gilligan,  Joseph  M..  OP102189. 
Gilmartin.  Michael,  090827. 
GUmore.  Ralph  J.,  Jr..  092349. 
Girard,  Valmore  J.,  099851. 
Glaser,  Kenneth  R..  089990. 
Gledhill.  David  W.,  089734. 
Glenn.  Robert  W.,  086191. 
Glidden,  Richard  C  087755. 
Godwin,  Bobby  J.,  094929. 
Godwin.  James  S.,  090828. 
Goff.  Dewayne  B..  094300. 
Golnes,  Roy  L..  089491. 
Good,  Walter  R.,  090829. 
Goodall,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  088077.  ' 
Goodell,  Peter  N..  099649. 
Gordon,  Thomas  J..  097910. 
Gorham,  Frederick  A..  087759. 
Goto,  Arthur  K,,  089996. 
Gottfried,  Francis,  OP102191. 
Graham.  Richard  A.,  095325. 
Graham,  WlUlam  C.  095326, 
Grande,  Vincent  G.,  090830. 
Grant,  David  E..  OP103835. 
Grattan,  Brian  T.,  089998. 
Gratzer,  Bernard  W.,  089999. 
Graves,  Forest  V.,  090831. 
Gray,  Ronald  E.,  092656. 
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Lang.  Nell  B  .  089535. 
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Mallnoekl,  Joseph  C,  OP101825. 


Meder,  William  A,,  090961. 
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Gray.  Ted  J  ,  069492 
Grayson.  E^iger.e  H    086198. 

Green.  Edward  R  .  OOOOOl 

Green.  Frank  D  .  Jr     091257 

Green.  George  O  ,  Jr     OPlCr2888 

Green.  Morris  B  ,  Jr  .  090004. 

Greenwood.  Everett.  O8«20l 

Greenwood.  Henry  V     092657 

Grelfe,  John  L  .  094930 

Grenler.  Alfred  F  .  086203 

Grlffev,  Joseph  P     096905 

Gr'.mri,  Tricy  W  .  OP1M193. 

Grlffls.  Fletcher  H  .  090833 

Griffith.  Eugene  D  .  090834 

Grlfflth.  Jack  H  ,  Jr  ,  089495 

Grlfflth,  Kenneth  C    0«9325. 

Griggs.   Jje   H     091258 

Grtmmett    Norman  D     090007. 

Grones     Me'.vln   J  .   092367 

Groves     Delmer  W     OPIfXr275 

Grundborg.  Kenneth.  090011. 

Guest       jATT-.t-s  A,   09(X3r2 

Gungenheimer   M^x,  090015. 

Gulla.  John   F  ,   090836 

Gunn,  Lloyd  R  .  Jr  .  087770 

Gunter.  Wl'Mam  J  .  091593 

Haber.  Slgmund  J.  OP101818. 

Hackett.  Robert  T    O  .  O90837. 

Hagan.  Craig  A  .  090838 

Hagan.  William  M  .  089496 

Hagerty.   Paul    P  .   095029 

Halbert.    Edward.    088716 

Halford.  John   R  .  093462 

Hall.  Charles   A.  090021 

Hall.  John  P  .  O990€2 

Hall.   WUllam   N  .  0926(50 

Halley.   Fred   N     090840 

Halllhan.  Jamea  J  .  090022. 

Halus.  Michael  B  .  Od«387 

Hambrlc.  John  L    OF102487 

Hamilton.   George   A  .  090023 

Hanunerbeck    Allan  W     OP106128 

Hanne    W.lllam  O  .  090843 

Hanaon.  Wayne  A  .  088<,88 

Hardenburg     W'.'.Uam     090848. 

Hardin,  Alva  V     Jr  .  090028 

Hardy    A.bert  3  ,  ni.  O»0029 
Hardy    Teddy  J  .  Sr  .  092199 

Harnagel     Will'.am   R.   090847. 
Harper    James   R     086225 
Harper,   WUlUm   E.   OP1024aS 
Harrington.   William  095691 
Harris     Bobby   R  .   086228 
Harris.   Dav'.d   H  ,  096975 
Harris.   Franklin  N  .  08W499 
Harris.  Martin  J     Jr  .  O90467 
Harrison    Edward   R.  099861 
Harrison     Kent   E      09(X)37 
Harr1s<:in,  R   bert   B,   090038 
Harrod    Robert  I.  ,  089500 
Hart    Edward   D  .  O9'i040 
Hartley.   Bobby  J      092201 
Harvell    Kenneth  E     096483 
Hatcher    Michael  J     090848 
Hawkins    Cyril  A  .  Jr     088727 
Hawkins    Lawrence  R  .  094464. 
Hawley    Rexford  K.  088391 
Hawn    Darr.-l   R  .  092387 
Haycraft    Thomaa  J     fJ90850 
Haves    RA.ph  E     O90O47 
Hays.  Uiyd  J  .  091264 
Hays.  Robert  O  .  086339 
Healy    Richard  W  .  Jr     090851. 
Hebert    Frederlclt  J  .  090049 
Heckmar..  Cie^  rge  M  .  090852 
Hegerlch    Robert  L  .  086243 
Henderson    Arthur  L  .  090063 
Hender*  n    John  S  .  099657 
Hendricks,  n    Christopher   P     090055. 
Henlgsman    David  N  .  O90<J5<3 
Henlngburg     Michael.   OP105423 
Henrlques    Richmond.  O89504 
Henry    John  P     III.  OQOOStf 
Henry.  Pierre  E  .  095037 
Hepler    Leslie  J  .  086249 
Herman.  Dean  A  .  Jr  .  090864. 
Herman.  Gene  L  .  086251 
Hernalz.  Alfonso  M  .  090062 
Herr.  Wayne  L,  OP102911 
Herrera.   Angel    OF106135. 


Herrlck.  Curtis  J  .  O»00<j4 
Herrlngton.   Roscoe.  092404. 
Herrllng.  John  P  .  090065. 
Herrmann.  Gerald  E  .  090066. 
Hervert.  Richard  J  .  090856. 
Herzlg.  Charles  W  .  090067 
Heuver.  Robert  O  .  091333 
Heyman.  William.  OP102495. 
Hickman.  Carlos  W  .  099866. 
Hickman,  Stanford  W  .  090857. 
Hidalgo,  Manuel  A..  090858 
Hlgdon,  George  P.,  Jr..  OP106136. 
Hill.   William   v..   Jr  ,  086360 
HlUer.  Donald  R  .  OP100a84 
Hilton.  Kenneth  R  ,  OP103913. 
Hinds.  Jim  E  .  O90098 
Hlpps,  Gary  W  ,  OF102200. 
Hlxson,  John  A  ,  090860. 
Hoaas.  John  O..  000861. 
Hobbs,  Dale  O  ,  O93406. 
Hodel,  Oerhardt  W  .  O01272. 
Hodge,  David  L  .  O90863. 
Hodges.  Harvey  D  ,  090073. 
Hoffman,  James  R  ,  O01872. 
Hofrlchter.  Francis,  088508. 
Hogan,  Donal  D  .  090076. 
Hohman.  Roger  D.,  090077. 
Holbert,  Billy  W..  O90078 
Holder.  Henry  G..  094590. 
Holland,  Patrick  J  ,  O90864. 
Holmes.  Allen  E  .  090086 
Holmes,  Simon  H  .  090088. 
Honda.  Harry  T  ,  O90090. 
Hooverson.  Richard.  091376. 
Hopkins.  John  B..  089510. 
Hopper.  James  A..  090868. 
Horton.  Leland  H..  090093. 

Hosford.  Larry  D  ,  093341 

Hoeman,  Henry  R  .  091874 

Houle,  John  L  ,  088106. 

House,  John  C,  090868 

Houston.  Darren  O..  090870. 

Howard,  Jlmmle  B  .  094309, 

Howe.  Robert  D  .  066384. 

Howell.  Eugene  A.,  090871. 

Hoyt,  Max  B  .  OP10570fl 

Hubard,  John  B  ,  090873. 

Hubbard.  Donald  A  .  090873. 

Hubbard,  Jerry  A  ,  091279. 

Hubbard,  Johnny  R  .  090874. 

Huber.  Thomas  H..  O90875. 

Huff,  William  J  .  OP106145. 

Hufflne.  Melvln  T.,  090590. 

Hug.  Jack  P  .  090876 

Humes,  Jack  T..  090877 

Humphrey,  Richard  A  ,  088399. 

Hunter,  Howard  W  .  Jr  .  091248. 

Hunter.  Robert  L.,  090107. 

Huntley.  John  H..  088400. 

Hurry.  Bruce  B  ,  OP105437. 

Huse.  Warren  D  .  093434. 

Husklnson.  William.  066296. 

Hutchison.  Joseph  W  ,  090879. 

Hynd,  John  W  ,  090880 

Ichlyama,  Ronald  S  .  090110. 

Imes.  Allan  B  ,  093419 

Irvine.  Michael  M  ,  093436 

Jackson,  Charles  H  ,  090113. 

Jackson,  Donald  B..  090130. 

Jacques.  Joseph  N  .  O901 18. 

Jaffe,  Stephen  O  .  089789 

Janszen.  James  H  ,  O90882. 

Janutolo,  Dandolo,  M  .  093046 

Jarvts.  Charles  W  .  090133 

Jary,  Roland  S  .  086315 

Jaacewsky,  Joseph  A  ,  090883 

Jayroe,  Glenn  L..  094594 

Jenkins,  Joe  E  .  086330 

Jennings.  Ivan  R  ,  089517. 

Jezlor  Michael  A..  090884. 

JUbert,  Gerald  R.,  O90886 

Johns.  Donald  L  .  091885 

Johnson,  Alan  E  .  O90887 

Johnson.  Anthony.  089989 

Johnson.  Charles  C  ,  066326 

Johnson,  Frederick  A  ,  000688. 

Johnson  Jame«  H    090889 

Johnson.  Robert  D    091889. 

Johnson.  Itobert  S    090691. 

Johnson,  Robert  C  .  090890 

Johnson.  Ronald  D  .  090138. 


Johnson.  Victor  V..  093480. 
Johnston.  James  D  .  094596. 
Jones,  Alfred  P  .  OF  102206. 
Jones.  Arland  A  .  090131. 
Jones,  Arthur  M  .  090133. 
Jones.  Daniel  M  .  OFl 00381. 
Jones,  Dean  C  .  0955fi3. 
Jones,  Edward  J  .  088404. 
Jones,  Jack  L  .  OF102932. 
Jones.  Joel  D  ,  089518 
Jones,  Louis  R  ,  Jr  .  OF102933. 
Jones,  Ronnie  L  .  089346 
Jones,  William  S  .  086340 
Jones,  William  J  ,  Jr  .  092075 
Jorgensen.  Kermlt.  O89520 
Joyce,  Larry  E..  089871. 
Kahn,  WUllam.  094940. 
Kail.  Richard  L..  OF102511. 
Kaiser,  George  P  .  090895 
Kamerllng.  Richard,  089974. 
Kane.  George  R.,  090140, 
Kane,  John  P.,  090897. 
Kane,  John  R..  091292. 
Kane.  Peter  J  ,  099337. 
Kanemorl.  Claude  H  .  091293. 
Kanouse,  James  W  .  095344. 
Kay.  Edward  C  ,  OF105449, 
Kazenskl,  John  T  ,  090898. 
Keating   Albert  C  .  090900 
Keefe.  WUllam  A  .  IV.  091294. 
Keegan,  Ambrose  J  ,  092208. 
Keller.  John.  T  .  090145 
Kelley,  Jack  T  .  095052 
Kelley,  Samuel  P    Jr  .  090901. 

Kelly,  Patrick  J  .  086354. 
Kelly,  Robert  R  ,  090148 

Kenney,  Donald  R  ,  096766 

Kenyon.  James  F  .  Jr  .  095054. 

Kerr.  James  E  .  092685 

Key,  Gilbert  N  .  086359. 

Kleffer.  George  W  .  092696. 

Klernan,  Thomas  J.,  091296 

KUday,  John  B  ,  089525 

KllUngstad,  Karl  P  .  089526. 

Klncheloe.  Samuel  E.,  099670. 

Klnell,  Carl  E.,  087202. 

King.  Eugene  S.,  088115. 

King,  Jack  J.,  090153, 

King,  Stanley  L.,  Jr..  095745. 

Kinney,  Llnford  N  ,  088411. 

Klrby,  WUllam  D  .  Jr  .  096995. 

Kirk.  WlUlam  M,.  Jr..  094869. 

Klrkland.  Cleo  D  .  OF101831. 

Kim,  Paul  L  ,  OF100300 

Klsh,  Francis  B  .  090156. 

Kleese,  Gene  D,,  086375. 

Klein,  Robert  E..  090905. 

Kllmaszewskl,  Michael  P  ,  OP102209 

Kllng.  Larry  V  .  090906 

Kllngensmlth.  David.  OF103865 

Knight.  John  M  ,  OF105722 

Knox.  Granville  S  .  OF105723 

Kobayashl.  Norman  T  .  090162. 

Kobza,  Gene  R.,  091299. 

Koentop,  Thomas  A.,  090908. 

Kopecky.  Robert  J  .  090168. 

Koslba.  Leo  M.,  088413. 

Kouns,  Darryle  L  .  090910, 

Krahe,  Francis  X  .  090171. 

Krape,  Darryl  S,  090911 

Krauase,  Stanley  D  ,  092211. 

Krees.  Carl  P  ,  0881 17. 

Kr>-zak,  Raymond  O  .  069531. 

Kuhn.  Wayne  B.,  090173 

Kukllnskl.  Norman  J  .  090912. 

KuUsh,  Jon  N  ,  090174. 

Kuypers,  Thomas  O..  091306. 

Kwasny.  Philip  M  ,  090334 

La  Blonde.  George  T  .  090177. 

La  Sala  R-obert  J    O89086. 

Labat,  Roger  J  .  091307 

Lacquement   Richard   089533. 

Lftdd.  Eddie  B     099899 

Ladehoff,  Harold  L  .  O90913 

LahJe.  Frank  V  .  09162.1 

Lal.-d,  WUllam  R  ,  090180 

I-ur.b,  John  C  ,  096693 
Lambert.  Harold  E    091fi24 

Lament.  John  R    094602 
Land.  Vincent  J  .  OF105458 
Landry.  Larry  J  ,  089534. 
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Lang.  NeU  B  ,  089535. 
Langseth.  Leslie  G  ,  090916. 
Lanphcar.  Paul  J  .  095350. 
Lanzottl.  Robert  E  ,  094101. 
Laplns,  Juris,  087541. 
Laposata.  Joseph  S  ,  090183. 
Liirklns,  James  M.,  OF100306 
L.irson,  Christian  M.,  094480 
Laurence,  Edward  J.,  090917. 
Lawlor,  James,  086405. 
Lawson,  Billy  K  ,  090188. 
Lawson.  Edward  K.,  090189, 
Layton.  Ch.irles  M..  097149. 
Lazdowskl.  Walter  P  .  092702. 
Lazzaro,  Gerald  J  .  089537. 
Le  Febvre,  John  A.,  090918. 
Le  Gath.  Joseph  S..  091313. 
Learv,  Paul  E..  094314. 
Lee,  Gene  H  .  090912 
Lee,  George  B.,  089089. 
Lee,  Henry.  090919, 
Leech.  Robert  L.,  090920. 
Lehrer.  Cilenn  H  ,  090921. 
Lemmer.  John  P.,  096431. 
Lemoine.  Jar<xl  J,,  095657. 
Lentl,  John  M  .  090922. 
Leonard,  Charles  F.,  090195. 
Leonard,  Theixlore  J  .  090196. 
Leonard,  WUllam  E  .  099678. 
Lethcoe,  Gerald  E  ,  OF106172, 
Letonoff.  Victor  T  .  090924, 
Leuty.  Ray  S  .  090197 
Lew,  James  R  ,  093052 
Lewis,  Blllle  G  ,  099680 
Lewis.  CleophvLS  C  .  088125. 
Lewi?,  Jerome  X  .  II.  090925. 
Lewis,  Livrry  M  .  088126 
Lewis.  Ronald  D  .  OF102353. 
Lewis,  St,erllng  M  .  091443. 
I.C.V1.S,  Terrl.s  C  .  099905 
L:beralore,  Samuel,  094873.    ■ 
L;J,  Dennis  W  .  086417. 
L.ddle.  Jack  W  .  090330. 
LiUle.  Warren  T,.  095064. 
Lincoln.  James  B.,  090926. 
L::.d.  Richard  W  .  099906. 
L.i.f.  Edward  D  ,  095063. 
Linebaugh.  John  M..  090202. 
Linn.  David  L  .  089,^140 
Linton.  James  E,.  090203. 
Little.  Allan  G  .  OF103871. 
Llltlewood.  Arthur.  090204. 
Livingston.  Gordon.  090927. 

Lotjsdon.  Lawrence,  091631. 
Ujmbardo.  Roy  S  ,  090209,        I 

L-«.niis,  Le<'nard  J  ,  091446. 

lor.nuer,  Joseph  M  .  OF102960. 

I.  .M   Gene  A  .  086426 

L   •,•    Get>rpe  B  .  Jr  .  090212. 

I...'.-.  Reinhard.  M  .  090213. 

l...,e,  Hellbron  B  ,  Jr  ,  089541. 

Love.  William  H  .  OF102182. 

Lovell,  James  A  .  086431 

Lovsnes.  Nea!  W  .  Jr  .  090216. 

Lowrey.  Mark  P  ,  090929, 

Lowry'.  Mark.  II.  090931 

Lowry,  Robert  C  .  089542.        | 

Lozler,  Gary  O  .  095066 

Luberackl,  Robert  J    092469 

lAicas,  Joseph  C  .  090932. 

Ilk   Garv  E    089543. 

Luck.  Michael  W  .  097006. 

Lusky.  Harold  H     090934. 

Luton.  Charles  G  ,  090935 

Lyell,  Richard  L  .  092470 

Lyerly,  Edward  D  .  OFI02539 

Lyman,  Donald  R  .  OF105744. 

Lynch,  David   F  .   090223. 

Lynch.  D-tvld  J  ,  097940. 

Lvnch,  Thomas  H  .  Jr  .  090400, 

Lvnn,  Frederick  J  .  090936.     . 

Ivon.  Paul    W  ,   091914.  ' 

M.icAulav.   David   J  .   090937. 

MacGregor.  Harry  G  .  099345. 

M.icLachlan.   Peter.   090938. 

V.iddox    Edward  R,.  Jr  ,  090229. 

.M.iKee,   Michael   C  .   086443. 

Mae'.iirp.  Michael  E.  091450. 

M..ihan,  Thomas.  OF102966. 
Maksimowski,  Ferdinand,  Jr.,  060232. 


Mallnoekl,  Joseph  C.  OP101825. 
MaUardl,  Robert  N.,  091451. 
Malmberg,  James  E.,  097325, 
Malo.  Armand  E..  093461. 
Maloney,  WUllam  H.,  090940. 
Mandelbaum,  Charles,  O90941. 
Manely,  James  E.,  002219. 
Mangtun,  Robert  A.,  089546. 
Marclnkowskl,  Robert  B.,  090943. 
Marcy,  Spencer  D.,  090944. 
Marecek,  George  094615. 
Marek,  James  A.,  099685. 
Markliam,  WUllam  E.,  092725. 
Marks,  Samuel  L.,  091462. 
Marmon,  Herman  S.,  090945, 
Marotta.  Joseph  R.,  090236. 
Marsh,  Nelson  L.,  099687, 
MarshaU,  Jerry  V.,  086460. 
Marti,  John  H.,  094616. 
Martin,  Ernest  L.,  097156. 
Martin,  Geary  D.,  OF105475. 
MarUn,  John  A.,  090946, 
Martin,  Robert  G.,  OB9103. 
Martin,  Williams  S.,  090947. 
Martinson,  Jurl,  086464. 
Martz,  John   R.,   090948. 
Marvin,  Charles  G.,  095357. 
Marwltz,   Carl   E.,   089548. 
Mashburn,  Richard,  090241. 
Mason,  John  T.,  090242. 
Mason,  Leslie  P.,  Jr.,  090949. 
Mason,  Robert  W„  089549. 
Masterson,  Peter  H.,  OP105750. 
Matthias,  Harold  L,.  088438. 
Mattbis,  Earl  N.,  091697. 
Mattox,  James  I.,  099915. 
Mattson,  Gerald  E.,  099348. 
Maurer,  Raymond  W.,  091453. 
May,  BlUy  W.,  089551. 
May,  Karl  E.,  092482. 
Mayhew,  Ronald  E.,  099349. 
Mays,  Jack  M.,  091922, 
MayvUle,  William  C,  089552. 
McAUister,  Robert,  OF106179, 
McAlpin,  George  R.,  086484. 
McBennett,  John  P.,  090251. 
McCahan.  Alan  R.,  090253. 
McCann,  Walter  P.,  091327. 
McCarthy,  Daniel  J.,  090256. 
McCoU,  Archibald.  OF102222. 
McCoUum,  James  K.,  090950. 
McCormlck,  James  P.,  091638. 
Mccormick,  Michael,  090262. 
McCoekey,  James  L.,  099918. 
McCown,  John  E.,  060263. 
McDade,  Richard  R.,  090265. 
McDonough,  WllUam.  OF  106 183. 
McDowell,  James  I.,  090269. 
McElroy,  George  J.,  090951. 
McEvoy,  Edward  B.,  091926. 
McFarland,  James  W.,  089554. 
McFaul,  WUllam  N,,  090952. 
McGaw,  Hugh  R,  L.,  OP101885. 
McGeary,  Martin  N..  090271. 
McGough,  James  B.,  090272. 
McGowan,  James  J.,  099920. 
McGrede,  Aubrey  J.,  097566. 
McGushln,  Edward  F.,  090274. 
McHugh,  Richard  K„  099921. 
Mclnerney,  Richard,  090954. 
McKenzle,  George  R.,  094109. 
McKinney,  John  J.,  090955. 
McKlsson,  Raymond,  087851. 
McKnight,  James  G.,  088148. 
McLeod,  Ingram  B.,  091642. 
McLeod,  Norman  F..  087852. 
McMahon,  Robert  W.,  096778. 
McManus,  George  H.,  090957. 
McMaster,  Ronald  R.,  OP105759. 
McNamara,  WiUiam,  090958. 
McPeek,  Donald  P.,  OF105760. 
McPhaul,  Malcolm  G.,  088150. 
McPherson,  Thomas.  091456. 
McQuald,  Ronald  J..  094321. 
McQuUlen.  George,  090959 
McSlarrow.  James  E.,  OF  105761. 
McWaln,  James  T.,  090282. 
Mease,  Jennings  H..  090960 
Medenbach.  PhUlp  C,  090287. 
Meder,  Gene  L„  099354. 


Meder,  WUllam  A  .  090961. 
Medley,  Ted,  086508. 
Mehrtens,  Frederick,  095070. 
Melcher.  John  F  .  Jr..  090238, 
Mellon,  Kenneth  F,,  OS9557. 
Menzner,  Robert  J  ,  090962. 
Mercado.  Robert  K.,  090963. 
Meriaux.  Rjchard  D.,  090293. 
Merlick,  Carroll  W,.  090294. 
Merllno,  Carl  S.,  OF106187. 
Merrill,  WiUlam  B.,  087853. 
Merskl,  Norman  R  .  086517. 
Middleton.  Robert  D,.  090300. 
Mierau,  Michael  D,.  090964. 
Miles.  Paul  L.  Jr.  090965. 
Miller.  Carl  D,.  090966. 
Miller,  Dvson  R,  C,  090967. 
Miller,  George  P..  090303. 
Miller.  Gerald  C.  090304, 
Miller.  John  Z  .  Jr  .  090368. 
MUler,  Ronald  A..  086528, 
Miller,  RvisseU  E,.  OF100093, 
Miller.  Terry  M..  088153. 
Miller.  Thom.U5  H.,  086529. 
Miller,  Thoin,-iS  H..  094346. 
Miller.  Wavne  R..  094324. 
Mills,  David  E..  093359. 
Miner,  James  F..  088837. 
iUnutoIi,  John  R,.  099927. 
Mirkovich.  Richard.  099928. 
Mlsura,  John  P.,  090971, 
Mitchell,  Stuart  G  .  091462. 
Mitchell.  Tilden  A..  091463 
Mitts.  Edwin  S..  Jr..  097332 
Mivamasu.  Paul  K..  097333, 
Moats.  Bruce  E,,  Jr..  OF102563. 
Moeller,  Lawrence  B.,  086534, 
Moldaschel,  Wii:i2.m.  096899. 
Molskow.  Thom.as  S,.  090309. 
Monroe.  Mark  A..  099693. 
Montagne,  Ernest  R  .  088447. 
Montgomery.  Robert.  090972. 
Moody,  John  W.,  088157, 
Moore.  Charles  L,.  002739. 
Moore,  Emmett,  OB8158, 
Moore.  Frederick  T..  090312. 
Moore,  James  L..  III.  099694. 
Moore.  John  E  .  Jr..  094116. 
Moore,  John  W.,  086540. 
Moore,  Laurence  V.,  OF100139. 
Moore.  Thomas  P  .  Jr..  090313. 
Morabit.  Joseph  L,,  091466. 
Morgan,  Kearney  H..  090315. 
Morgan,  Lowell  E,,  OF102357, 
Morin,  Reynold,  090975, 
Moritz,  Thomas  W,,  086547. 
Morris,  Edward  D.,  OFI02985 
Morns,  Jimmy  R..  090317. 
Morris.  Richard  C.  OF105492. 
Morrison.  Don  R,.  OF105493. 
Morse.  Thomas  M,,  090318. 
Morton.  John  A..  090319. 
Mosbrooker.  Michael.  091467. 
Mosburg.  Henry  L..  OF102571. 
Mosher.  Robert  L,.  086556, 
Moslev.  Howard  R  .  092100 
Mostek.  Donald  S,,  091336, 
Mowerv.  Hartman  B,,  090977. 
Muehlberger.  Albert.  090321. 
Mueller.  Harold  B..  086560. 
Mulholland.  Robert,  090322. 
MuUin.  Robert  E..  098518 
MulvlhUl.  William,  092998. 
Mumford.  Jay  C.  096784, 
Munson.  Don  B    09C328. 
Murchison.  Richard,  OF100321, 
Murphy.  WlUiam  F.,  090978. 
Murray.  Louis  J,.  Jr..  095366. 
Murray.  William  B,.  088453, 
Murrill,  Fredrik  H  .  090329. 
Musnnanno.  Francis  J..  095307. 
Mussells.  John  D  ,  OF100395. 
Mvers.  Charles  T..  092229. 
Naatjes.  Clarence  S,.  090331. 
Naftzlnger.  Joseph.  090981. 
Narath,  Helmar.  OF101851. 
Naumann.  Walter  E.,  093285. 
Neal,  George  W  ,  099699. 
Neal,  Paul  G  .  OF104506. 
Neesmlth,  Delmus  M..  OS0337. 
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Tavlor.  John  N..  091088. 


Webb.  Gerald  E.,  090589. 
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Nehanuner    Karl   P     (y9(i339 
Nelson.   Char:?«   R     O90983 
Nelaon.  Hugh  R     Jr     O99098. 
Nlchola,   Jo^.n   W      t>91341 
Nichols.   L*«'^r   D  .   090344 
Nlckereon    John  M     C>930«5 
Nlcotra.  .Vndrew  P  ,  OP10299* 
Nix.  John   U     O90985 
Nixon.  Charlie  J     OPl(K579 
Noack.  Rlrhard  R  .  oe84«2 
Nob>.  0<'orK»'  P  .   ni    O90345 
Noblee.   Charles   3      Ofl098« 
Noel,  Thnnms  E     III    <')90987 
Nolen.  Jdinea  T.  086673 
Northcutt     Melvln    E  .    OP106T79 
Nutt.   RotxT',   M      OF104.'50« 
Oakea.  William  E     0«fi5«l 
O'Connell,  James  T  .  O90988 
O'Connell   Th-mia  R    09433« 
O'Connor    Patrick   M  .    O9507« 
O'Connor    Thijmas  H     097019 
OT>wver    Ri-<?er    P    J     OPlf)«197 
Oelschln    Carl   H.   OP102237 
Oerdlng    James  B     090993 
0(0?    Paul   C     0993R8 
O'Hara    Thomas  C  .  09219« 
O  Kane     Michael   L  .   O90355 
O'Keefe    Edward  T  .  Jr     Oe«590 
OKe^fe    J.««ph  D  .  090990 
Oliver.   J    hn    H      091482 
O'Malley    Thomai   K      r)90992. 
Ott    Dan  ford  M  .  090994 
Or»lnl-N:ivaj»    Mario    OPl 05785. 
OntHirn.   iJirry  N  .  OFl 02693 
OBtlrk.  Chirle«  T  .   089569 
OBtlen.   Douglaa  B  .   090360 
OBwande!     FU.bert   E     09(^»95 
Otstott    Ch!U-!ea  P.  O90996 
CVura    Donald   M.   OP1038a7 
Ovencard     R'.hard   N     r>97!78 
Overhnlsrr   William    091?»6« 
Owens    B.ibbv  I.     U909y7 
Owens    WUllam   B.  097341 
Painter    CXnald   E     090362 
Palaha    Rob-rt  J     (>«e6i)3 
Paquette    Edward  H     093336. 
Parker   Klio'.  V    Jr    (190999 
Pirker   Prnnk  W    090367 
P^'ker   Henry  B    090368 
Parker   N»a'.  (>    091000 
Parkhvir«it   Henry  A  .  090369 
Parnei:    W  liam  C    0^6073 
PajT   Oarv  K     094329 
Pamlev    Be^l_la.^^.rl  I,    091360 
Pirsorii!   Donald  L  .  095375 
Partlow   Prank  A    Jr    091001 
Pa',e   Rupert  B    Jr    OF102238 
Patt*n   J»rry  W    (>9<''J70 
Pa'temon   H  -bert  J     094881 
Patty  J  w  m.  opioao-v* 
Paul,  Brace  O    OPI0'J587 
Piull,  J  ihn  T  .  0P1'"K;328 
Paulsen   Hins  W    090372 
Payne   C.uy  H    099374 
Payne.  Herbert  M    Jr    088618. 
PoftTce   Dav'.d  I.  .  090376 
Pearson  J  ihn  E  .  Jr    094949 
Pellno   Philip  E  .  Jr    099947 
Pelllccl.Ja.-k  A  .  091004 
Pendarvls   Donald  R    090378. 
Pepe   Michael  J    O9037'i 
Peppers.  John  S  .  oe»469 
Perez -Lebron    Hector   OPlf>aa41. 
Perkins.  Rar.dall  A    091006 
Peters   Shelton  V    09«d45 
Phalen   Jame«  R    OFl  02689 
Phelan   Prank  J    0«':'958 
PhJlllpa    A. an  B     Ofl^lO 
Phllllpe   Henry  A    091008. 
PlaUk.  John  R  .  O95081 
Pierce  Harlan  L  .  oe«W33 
Pike.  Gerald  D    0«)639 
Ptke.  Thurst«m  K    OM6A\ 
Plngry  Thomas  E.   08«ft43 
Piper   Larry  D  ,  009436 
Place.  Darman  C.  088573 
PlMter  Roy  C    00944a 
Plummer  Frederick.  O01009 
Plummer  MJchMl  T  .  OOIOIO 
Polk.  Burley  R  .  095083 


Polk.  John  A  .  080674 
Pollard.  Thomas  L    099712 
Pool.  Ruaaell  F    088474 
Pope.  Pred  R    O0O390 
Porter.   Norman   A     089675. 
Poet.  Elwyn  D     Jr  .  O910U, 
Poet.  Richard  B  .  088475. 
Potter.  Anthony  D  .  OF10a697 
Potter    Donald  C  .  099967 
Powers.  Richard  J  .  OF106210 
Poazl.  Ronald  J     OP102249 
Prall.  Eric  L  ,  000383 
Preetorlua.   Charles.   088476. 
Preeley,  John  R.  091014 
Preston.  Bdward  O  .  097186. 
Proctor,  Michael  J  .  OPl 03360 
Pursel    Terry  C.  O90396 
Queeney.  Richard  K  .  091016 
Qulckel.  Jacob  C  .  089578 
Qulnlan.  John  O  .  091487. 
Rabon.  Jim   D  .   089279 
Race.  Oary  L     088481 
Rader.  Allan  L  .  OP10S013. 
Radlke.  David  N.  090401 
Raley.  Michael  D  ,  008713 
Ralphs    William  J  .  002515 
Ramirez.  Amoldo  R  .  091489 
Ramos.  James  R  .  091017 
Ranney,  Thomas  A  ,  094335 
Rapp.   Edward  O  .  090407 
Rappaport.   Arthur   N     090408. 
Rau,  Raymond   R  .  091491 
Ray.  Thomas  L  .  Jr  .  096849. 
Raymond,  Charles  W     090410. 
Raymond,  William  M     091018. 
Ream.  David  W  .  OPl 02608. 
Reber.  John  L  .  091019 
Redden.  Thomas  W  .  OP103015. 
Redemann     David    H     091493 
Reece    Frank  H  .  O90413 
Reed   David  B    in09211R 
Reed    Henry   M.  II    090415 
Reedy.  Clyde  M  .  090416 
Reeves.  Trory.  Jr  .  OP103293. 
Rego.  Chris  P  .  088583 
Relber.  Carl  P  .  Jr  .  093758. 
Reld.  John  C  .  091021 
Reuter.  Nell  O  .  086874 
Reynolds.  Buddy  L  .  088678 
Reynolds.  Jf>seph  C  ,  000423. 
Reynolds.  Sonny  D  .  088305 
Rhoads.  David  O  .  OFl  02609 
Rhynsburger.  Robert    086679 
Rice.  Bert  L  .  088187 
Rice.  Frederick  C  .  091023 
Rice.  Howard  P  .  Jr  .  091499 
Rice.  Leonard  E  .  Jr     OP103718. 
Rice.  Paul  J  .  OP104523 
Rich.  Terrence  L  .  091024 
Richards,  Donald  R  .  088484 
Richardson,  Charles.  094952 
Rlcheaon,  Alfred  K  .  091025 
Richard.  Wayne  R  .  089586. 
Rider.  Frank  W  ,  091990. 
Riley.  Donald  A  .  089136. 
Riley    Prank  J  .  089350. 
Riley.  James  M  .  095381. 
Riley.  Larry  L  ,  097964 
Rlppetoe.  Joe  P    089588 
Rlsley.  Dannie  J  .  094639 
Ritchie.  William  L  .  091038. 
Rlzzo,  Charlea.  OP103720 
Robblns,  Chandler  P  .  091028 
RoberU.  James  E  .  Jr    086688 
Roberts.  Paul  A  .  091029 
Robertson.  Edward  H  .  000429. 
Robins.  Philip  L  .  OP100338 
Robinson.  Charles  D  .  088001 
Robocker.  William  W  .  091031. 
Rochester    James  V     O90431 
Roeder   Helmut  A   G    089843 
Rogers    Jaok  D    099977 
Rogers.  Martin  M  .  094210. 
Rogers.  Robert  C  .  O98045. 
Rose.  Louis.  000433 
Rose    Wilbur  V  .  095384 
Robs   Barrv  D    OP102615 
Rossi.  Arnold  T  ,  000721 
Roaaman.  Jack.  097020 
Rovan,  William  P  .  000440. 
Rows.  James  N    001033 


Rowland.  Jerry  D     095093 
Roy.  Daniel  S  .  094338. 


Kudeslll.  Robert  S 
Ruedel.  William  P 
Russell.  Donald  A 
Ruszklewlcz,  John 
Rux,  William  A  ,  II 
Ryan,  Michael  T 


091034. 
091035 
OP10261B 
J  .  OF103722. 
091038. 
091039. 


Ryan.  Roger  M  .  091040 
Rydberg    Carl  K  .  088908 
SaathotT   Donald  I    099982 
SaBord.  Donald  B    t>90451 
Sartorl,  Victor  P    tX>9726. 
Sasal.  Calvin  Y  ,  U967;>3 
SftVlo,  Paul  J  ,  091043 
Scanlon.  Charlie  P  ,  099181 
Schaaf,  Janies  C  .  Jr  .  0<.*(>455, 
Schafer,  Donald  D  .  OF102624. 
Schatzman,  Tlionuis  F  ,  091045 
Scheel.  Clarence  A  .  OF103026 
Schlemann,  Robert  J  .  091046. 
Schlmmlng,  J.imea  L  .  099096. 
Schlaak,  Thomas  M  ,  OH9594. 
Schmidt,  Jackie  E  ,  088I97. 
Schmidt.  Leroy  A  .  091047. 
Schmidt,  William  A  .  OF102265. 
Schmldtman    Michael.  O9O460 
SchoofT.  Maurv  W     O920O4 
Schraulh.  Michael  R.,  OFl 03727 
SchrixKler    Prpderlck.  091052. 
Schrum.  J«jne«  R     OF100978. 
Schuetz.  Terrv  L    08K595 
Schuler.  William  D  ,  097971 
Schumaker.  John  R  .  096795 
Schumann.  I^twrenco    090471. 
Schumpert.  Gilbert,  00(^1472 
Schwan.  Richard  J  .  OP104536 
Schwartz.  Daniel    0867'38 
Schwarzenbarh,  M.^lcolm  P  .  Jr  ,  090475 
Schwoob    JtUTi«*8  P     O91053 

Scott.  Engle  W  .  ()8'J598 

Scott.  Ernest  K     cW«198. 

Scott.  Hugh  J  .  08«599 

Scott.  Stephen  H    (>11054 

Scott.  Walter  S  .  066739 

Scudder.  William  I  .  O91055 

Soarles.  Jonathan  W  .  CKJlOSe. 

Seaver.  James  R     086741 

Sea»-ard.  Richard  .s  ,  091057. 

Seller.  Robert  B     089601. 

Sellers.  Robert  P    088199. 

Sexton    William   r  .  091059 

Seymour    R.iger  O  .  091060. 

Shachnow.  yidney.  098057. 

Shafer.  Harold  ^;  ,  09fl799. 

ShallkashvUl    John,  092121. 

Shaul.  Charles  D     089602. 

Shaw,  Oene  C  ,  088200 

Sheldon,  Thomas  K     098078, 

Shepherd.  Billy  J  .  090481 

Sheppeck.  Michael  L    091062. 

Sherman,  William  M  ,  089604, 

Sherrod.  Dale  E  .  OF102630 

ShevUn.  George  L  .  090482 

Shlmek.  Daniel  W  .  091064. 

Shine.  Joseph  P    088930. 

Shirley.  William  A     OF103905 

Shost.  Alan  T  .  091065. 

Shuey.  Richard  P  .  091086 

Slebert    Edward  VI  .  089606, 

Slegel.  Herbert    OF104541 

Slegllng    William  A  .  OFI00350. 

Sills.  Edward  G     000485 

Simmons.  Denis  L  .  090487 

Simon    BenJ.imm  J     OSS^JOS. 

Slmpsfin,  Andrew  R     090488. 

Slm;is.in.  Felix  D  .  094342 

Simpson.  Leoren    086765 

31.ai[-»on.  ■William  C     O90489 

Sine*.  Kenneth  A     OP106-230. 

Skam.ser,  Harold  P  .  086769. 

Skllllngs.  James  A     092562 

Skinner.  William.  J    091067 

Slaby.  Charles  O     Jr    099379 

Slattery,  Stephen  M     090493, 
Sloan.  Jimmy  B  .  098143 

Slovacek.  Anthony  S    090494. 
Smallen,  Ray  H    005752 
Smathers   .Sam  T  ,  000495, 
Smayda.  William  A  .  098143. 
Smith.  Curtis,  S  .  089717. 
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smith.  Daniel  A,.  091068. 
smith.  Donald  E.,  091511. 
smith.  H.irold  B.,  091069, 
smith.  Harold  L.,  095394. 
smith.  Horace  A  .  OF100351. 
smith.  John  R  .  091575. 
smith,  Richard  A.,  094500, 
smith.  Verneile  T.  094501. 
Snow,  Edward  P  ,  Jr  .  097038. 
Sodano.  Guy  R,,  O96T20.  | 

Soland.  Don.\Id  J  .  086789. 
Soil.  Thomas  R.,  087387. 
SolUdav.  Charles  W..    094963. 
Sorensen,  Ralph  L  ,  091386.       l 
Sorlnl.  Laurence  F  ,  086792. 
Southern,  Kermltt  E  ,  OF105829 
Southworth.  James  V  .  091625. 
Sowell,  James  L,.  090506, 
Sowle.   Peter   H  ,   OF103740. 
Spain.  William  H  .  Jr..  090508. 
Spak,  Michael  I  ,  OP105830. 
Spann,  Juan  W  ,  094893, 
Speedle,  John  C  ,  Jr,,  089612, 
Splgclmlre.    Michael,    090512. 
SpUlane.  Rtjbcrt  B  ,  095106. 
Spltzer,   Joel   S,.   096721, 
Spivy,  Berton  E  ,  III,  091070. 
.Sponseller,  James  M  .  OP105552. 

Sprengeler.    Ronald.    091517. 

Springer.  Anthony  T,.  087927. 

.-;.':  :lre,  Joseph  W  .  091071, 

.~:.i!rord.   Benjamin,   089615. 

f.ihlman.  John   R  .   094136.      | 

^•,  innil.  James  H  ,  097042. 

ST.iug,  Arthur  C.  III.  093082. 

St., rung.  James  D,.  091073. 

.-:  ..iber.  Jerome  E  ,  091519. 

<p-.rns.  Raymond   L  ,  099398, 

.<t.ed,  John   H  ,   094894 

Stehllng.   Joseph   M  ,   091075. 

.--••   K-er    Donald  W.   OF102638. 

^•.rr..   David   H  .   091076. 

Svphens.  Donald  G..  OP100008. 

stt'ohens.   William   J..   091695. 

pl.-i.-ion.  Sterling  L,,  OF101245. 

.-■(■Aart,  James   M  .   097044. 

Stpwart.  Randall  J  ,  086816. 

St:rpock.   Robert   C,  086818. 

.-^ILes,   Charles  E  .   OF103743. 

.~-.;ap11,  Joseph  W  ,  091077. 

,-•  .  Ker.  William   L,   087393. 

.-•   .  kman,  William  L.,   090522. 

.-I  :rt.  William  A.  OF102640. 

.-•    rifs.  Orvllle  P..  097985. 

s:   ue.  James   E  .   OF102276.      i 

S-    ut,   Louis   E,   089618.  ' 

>■    ..ill.  Rayburn   C.  090524, 

.<••  we.  Wain  W,,  089619 

.=  -.r.a'tz.   Donald   F,.   091078. 

Jtrilght.  Kaye  R  ,  094897. 

s:r.mbu.  George,  099738. 

S'-   ng.  Edward  M  ,  094350. 

'T  rher.  James  O  .  086826, 

.STick.  Larry  D..  098530, 

-'.-..  leckl.  Leonard.  090528. 

,-:  :  irt,  Robert  L..  086827. 

S:     ja.  Charles  A..  091396. 

-'.u.-ek.  Walter  B,,  O90529, 

.-  .;r^'e<)n,  Charles  E,,  091080. 

SuK-dlnls,  Joel  E  .  091081, 

.-^  :;ienger.  Lawrence,  086831. 

SulUv\ui,  Anthony  D  ,  O90532. 

.-^;:r.r.an,  Gordon  R  .  092127. 

.-u  '.ivan.  Jamee  A..  090533. 

S;r:-.:ner8.  Don  A  ,  091082. 

>..:TMier.  John  H.,  086834. 

■•^  ;'er.  William  K,,  097210.         , 

Sutton.  Richard  O..  091084.       | 

ywart,  Oura  L  ,  OF103748. 

Swygert  John  P..  Jr..  090739. 

-^ymons,  John  W..  089149. 

Sy.Tions,  Rodney  W..  OF102643. 

Sz..bo.  Richard  M..  092812. 

Tageart.  Homer  G.,  090537. 

Tamplln,  William  P.,  091087. 

Tancretl.  Roger  J..  090530.        I 

T.iT.ner.  Junius  I..  068967. 

Tanner,  Walter  D  .  OF102280. 

Tav'.c,  Horace  O.,  000542. 

T-dvl or,  James  E.,  066845. 
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Taylor,  John  N.,  OB1088. 
Taylor.  Robert  P.,  087942. 
Taylor,  Vernon  K.,  O04351. 
TeateB.  Bryan  W.,  Jr.,  092570. 
Tenbrook,  James  J..  OOIOOC. 
Terry.  Frederick  O.,  091091. 
Teeka,  Thomaa  E.,  069634. 
Thacker,  James  F.,  080644. 
TheofanotiB,  Angelo,  OF10375>2. 
Tbomas,  Bobby  P.,  091706. 
Tbomas,  Donald  'W.,  090054. 
Thomas,  James  E.,  094143. 
Thompson,  Francis  J.,  091092. 
Thompson,  James  B.,  OP105841. 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  091527. 
Thornton,  William  P.,  090549. 
Throckmorton,  Thooias  B.,  091094. 
Thurgood,  Leon  C,  089625. 
Thtirston,  Joe  B.,  Jr.,  091708. 
Tlchenor,  James  R.,  091095. 
Tlnmierman,  Benjamin,  091528. 
Titus,  Charles  M.,  091096. 
Todd,  John  J.,  OP102282. 
Totolo,  Robert  C.  OP105848. 
Totten,  Robert  G.,  091097. 
Totihey,  Henry  J.,  OF105565. 
Tozer,  WUllam  S.,  091099. 
Tracy,  Lawrence  L.,  094795. 
Trang,  Myron  L.,  OP102651 . 
Traimer,  Ronald  P.,  091100. 
Trautmann,  Eugene  O.,  090557 
Traver,  Donald  J.,  087952. 
Trebbe,  John  M.,  097652. 
Trlckett,  Frederick,  091101. 
Trodella.  Robert  A.,  091104. 
Trout,  Nelson  C,  OP102652. 
TrudeU,  John  A.,  097214. 
Tudhope,  Lawrence  K.,  099749. 
Tudor,  Robert  W.,  095109. 
Tuxlll,  Richard  W.,  090563. 
Ulm,  Donald  S.,  094149. 
Vaglla,  James  E.,  088511. 
Valente,  Thomaa  E.,  091106. 
ValUant,  Charles  M.,  091107. 
Van  Amburgh,  Gordon,  090569. 
Van  Dine,  Peter  W.  H.,  094506. 
Van  Eynde,  Donald  F.,  089631. 
Van  Zee,  James  L.,  088988. 
Vandersllce,  Gary  E.,  91529. 
Vargoeko,  Michael  A.,  088219. 
Vamon,  Jerry  R.,  092266. 
Vela,  Rena  A.,  099753. 
VenclU,  William  A.,  091109. 
VerceUone,  Joseph,  099754. 
VermUyea,  Carl  P.,  090572. 
Vespla,  Vincent,  Jr.,  OP105856. 
Vickers.  Anthony  M.,  090573. 
Vigells,  Eugene  R.,  OF100026. 
Vlncl,  Joseph  P.,  086894. 
Volponl,  Anthony  A.,  068221. 
Von  Klparskl,  Hans,  OF103764. 
Wacloff,  Robert  L.,  086898. 
WaddeU,  Ralph  L.,  090576. 
Waghelsteln,  John  D.,  094902. 
Wagner,  Fred  L.,  099755. 
Waldhotir,  Lotils  G.,  090578. 
Waldrop,  William  R.,  090579. 
Walker,  Byron  G..  OP100029. 
Walker,  Frederick  A.,  OP103064. 
Walker,  James  M.,  087962. 
Walker,  PhUlp  A.,  Jr.,  091113, 
Walkup,  Larry  R.,  092035. 
Wallace,  Richard  B.,  094150. 
Wallace,  Woodrow  W„  097994. 
WaUer,  Calvin  A.  H..  086906. 
Walsh,  Daniel  P.,  086908. 
Walsh,  Thomas  A.,  095468. 
Ward,  Jerido,  088S18. 
Ward,  Joseph  G.,  n,  OP100033. 
Ward,  Olin  S.,  Jr.,  OP105576. 
Ware,  WUllam  M.,  095115. 
Warren,  James  A.,  OF103066, 
Washington.  Charles,  090584. 
Waters,  RusmU  A.,  091115. 
WatkUu,  GharUe  C,  091116. 
Watklna,  John  A..  OF104016. 
Watson,  Henry  C,  m,  091117. 
Watts,  Pitt  M.,  m.  090587. 
Weaver,  Charles  R.,  087965. 
Weaver,  James  H.,  000588. 


•Webb,  Gerald  E..  090589. 
Webb,  James  M..  Jr.,  086913. 
Webster.  Carl  S.,  087428. 
Webster,  Grady  F..  089636. 
Weening,  Otto,  086918. 
Welnhold,  Robert  W.,  091532. 
Weir,  David  E.,  089638. 
Welch,  Jerry  F.,  090069. 
Welch,  Michael  N,,  090594. 
Wells,  Herbert  D,,  090595. 
Wendt,  Robert  L.,  OF102293. 
Wente,  David  O.,  OF102666. 
Wesneskl,  Carl  A.,  089005. 
Westmoreland,  Verlon  E,,  099971. 
■Whaley,  Max,  089639, 
Whatley,  David  T.,  097269, 
■White,  Donald  R,,  091720. 
White,  Harrv  N.,  091120, 
White,  James  M.,  091121. 
White,  Jerry  A.,  095176. 
White,  Jerry  D.,  090600, 
White,  ■ft-alter  S.,  Jr„  94662. 
'Whitehead,  Floyd  D.,  091122. 
Whltlaw,  NathaJiiel,  090604. 
Whitley,  Wade  H.,  II,  089640. 

Whltworth,  David  C,  086933. 

Wicker.  Rush  R  .  Jr.,  090605. 

Wlcksell,  Harry  H.,  089641. 

Wilder,  William  B.,  086936. 

WUev,  Noble  J.,  in.,  091125. 

Wllhelm,  Robert  S.,  091422. 

Wilkes,  John  S..  Ill  .  091126. 

WUkle,  David  G..  091127. 

Wlllauer,  John  H..  091128. 

Wllley,  Frank  G.,  Jr.,  087668. 

WiUlams.  Gary  E.,  089011. 

Williams,  Charles  R.,  OF105872. 

Williams,  David  K,,  092046. 

WUllams,  Donnle  H..  OF102673. 

Williams,  Frank  K.,  OF101867. 

Williams,  John  S,,  088229. 

Williams,  Lormie  B.,  091424. 

Wllllam.s,  Michael  K.,  099534. 

Williams,  Paul  E.,  097054. 

Willis,  Jerry  T.,  088231. 

Willison,  Darryl  L.,  OP100044. 

Willoughby,  WUllam,   091130. 

Wilson,  Bruce  E.,  089647. 

Wilson,  Daniel  H.,  09U32. 

Wilson,  David  G.,  OP100366. 

Wilson,  Gene  R.,  091133. 

Wilson.  John  H.,  091426. 

■Wilson,  Walter  K.,  091134. 

Windsor,  Humphrey  F.,  091135. 

Wlnfree,  Wesley  C„  OF105876. 

Wlsby,  James  M.,  090619, 

Wltcher,  Robert  A.,  091539. 

Wltherspoon,  Jerry,  091137. 

Wolton,  John  B„  Jr.,  097273. 

Wolff,  James  W.,  091429. 

WoUmerlng,  Lawrence  E.,  091430. 

Wolpert,  Robert  A„  093102. 

Wolstenholme,  Donald  E.,  093542. 

Wood,  Anthony  B.,  091138. 

Wood,  John  W.,  Jr.,  091140. 

Wood.  WUllam  A.,  092050. 

Woodbeck,  Charles  A.,  091542. 

Woods,  Lawrence  D.,  092051. 

Worlund,  Shvron  L.,  091543. 

Wright,  Jackie  V.,  089649. 

Wright.  Jerry  T.,  097224. 

Wright,  Raymond  J.,  OF105595. 

Wrockloff,  George  E,.  091141, 

Yamaguchl,  PhUlip,  090628. 

Yeagley,  John  P  ,  091143. 

Yeomans.  William  A..  094907. 

Yeosock,  John  J.,  086964 

Yersky,  Ronald  E.,  086965. 

Yetman,  Robert  R.,  0106259. 

York,  Dennis  J.,  089651, 

York,  Donald,  090631. 

York,  James  J.,  091144. 

Zebarth,  Roger  L..  095251. 

Zlngle,  Paul  R.,  089653. 

ZoUer,  Harvey  P.,  088237. 

Zook,  NeU  J..  OF100631. 

Zom,  Burl  A.,  093105. 

To   be   captains,   Chaplain 
Bezanson,  Ronald  S.,  OF102140. 
Helm,  Richard  L.,  OP102198. 
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our  strength  fortif  v  u.s  in  our  difficulties     House -to  a  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol-     of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  United 
Spano,  Donald  M.  OPl 03909.  Sandleback.  Eugene.  095095  ■      ".  ^pnri  im  out  .strong  in  Thee  and  In     lowlnK  title:  States  Air  Force  •  retired >,"  which  would. 


Polk,  Burley  R    O95083 


R-:>we.  Jame«  N    081033 


Smith.  CxirtU.  8  .  088717. 


Taylor.  Jamee  B..  0668*6. 


Weaver,  James  H.,  090588. 


Helm.  Richard  L.,  OP102198. 
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Johnson.  Paul  E    OP100«33. 
Martin.  Richard  K  ,  OPl(H250. 
Plflkura.  JoBeph  H  .  OP102366 
Woehr.  E>avld  J  .  OP103782 

To  be  captains.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Albright.  Barbara  L..  L611. 
Bail.  Eiizatieth  V  .  L600 
Burbank.  Arlene  O  ,  L5d7. 
Caacone.  Joan  C  .  L638. 
KUiner.  Joyce  I  ,  L621 
McCord.  Patricia  A  .  LSdS. 
S.ater.  Suzanne.  L603- 
T.lden.  Carol  J  .  L617. 

To   be  captains.   Medical  Corps 
Anderson,  James  R  .  OP105315. 
Blgelow.  Charles  R  .  OP103799. 
BUbrey  Gordon  L  ,  OP105621 
Bingham.  Korth  E  .  OP10437e 
Blalock.   James  C  .   Sr  .   OPli>4378. 
Bobltt.  John  R  .  OP104380 
Bogart.  John  N  .  OP102412 
Bowe  Richard  G  .  OF105332 
Brazirisky.  John  H.  OP101158. 
Brobeclc.  Alan.  OF105335 
Buhrow.  William  L  .  OF106O66 
Clprlano   Prank  J  ,  OP105354. 
Clark.  Robert.  W  ,  OF10584i» 
Coats.  David  A  ,  OF103813 
Cobb,   lys  ja  C  ,  OF103814 
Conrov    Robert  \V  .  OF104402 
Davis.  William  R  .  OF105:374 
Dawson.  John  T  .  Jr  .  OF105655 
Demtrak,  Chnstofer  3  .  OP10565a. 
Evans    Roger  W..  OP105384 
Feldman    Melvln  L..  OF105667 

Firestone    Marvin  H     OF105387. 

Fo88u.^l.  Dale  R  .  OP10382e 
Geochke,  Dietrich  W  .  OF105678. 
Glasser.  Stephen  P  ,  OP105407. 

Greer.  Thomas  D  .  OP105412 

Gunther.  Robert  C  .  OP103619. 

Hall.  Ronald  R  .  OF103838 

Hallee   The<:>dore  J  .  OF105415. 

Hecht,  Manfred  H  .  OP103844. 

Hill.  John  C  ,  OF1044aO 

Hinckley    Marshall.  OP103847. 

Hooper.  Robert  L  .  OF103850 

Irby.  Benjamin  F  .  Jr    OF103852. 

James.  Charles  P  .  OP103855. 

Kimball.  James  D    OP105720. 

Kowalskl,  l.e.inard  R  ,  OF105454 

Lane.  Charles  D  .  OF104472 

Lefko.  .Andrew  O    OF10«170 

Ught.  Jimmy  \  .  OF105466 

Lung.  John  A  ,  OF  104479 

MacDonald,  Robert.  OP  103873. 

Marrln.  Daniel  J  .  DPI 05474 

McAnlnch.  Jack  W  .  OP1044d5. 

Morrlsseau    Paul  M  .  OPI03883 

Neel.  Donald  H  .  OP104507 

Nevarez.  Leonard  J  ,  OP105778 

Powell.  George  K    OP103954 

Rapp.  Robert  3    OP105514 

Renn.  John  S  .  IIL  OP105522 

Rodrlguez-Garces.  Francisco.  OF103896. 

Ruark   Sylvan  R  .  OP104528 

Sabol.  Edward  D    Jr    OP104530 

Shaw.  Jon  A  .  OP106227 

Smith.  Alv.n  E  .  OP105547. 

Smith.  Carl  R  ,  OP105548 

Smith.  Donald  W  ,  OF105827. 

Smith.  Gerald  E    OP105828 

Stephens    R<jbert  O    OFl(H548 

Strait,  Gall  B    OF104552 

Taylor.  Robert  R    Jr  .  OF104558 

Thomaaon,  Wir.lam  B    OF103913. 

Travis.  Richard  T  .  OFlOSaSO 

Wagner   Kenneth  J  .  OP103765 

Wearn    Joseph  H     OF1055H: 
Welch    Melton  J  ,  Jr     OP105Sirt4 
Wheeling   James  R    OP10.'<6tt7 

Wllllacaa.  Reginald.  OP103v2l. 
Williams    Tri.y  H  ,  OP105874. 
Zlndel    Barry  L  ,  OF103518 

To  be  •aptams   Dental  Corps 
Alexander.  Bas»ell    OF10M04. 
Dean.  RlcHard  J    OP106O93 
Dowdy,  Thomaa  S.,  OPli>5«60. 


Spar,.'    !>■  .■...    1  M     f 'F; '  M»o'J. 
W,in:l     _ld:r,.'K  1'     <  'KI'>--H-".i 
Zehngraff.  Paul  E  .  OP105888 

To  be  captains.  Veterinary  Corps 
PalTChlld.  David  O  .  OP100265 
Fruln.  John  T  .  OF104421. 
Shroyer.  Emerson  L  .  OP10303e. 
Slma.  James  E  .  OP103734 
Taylor.  James  P  .  OF100014 
Vandercook.  Richard.  OFI00023. 

To  be  captains,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Baker.  George  D  .  091546 
Baker.  Harlan  H  .  Jr    097035. 
Barnes.  Perry  A  .  098666 
Barnes.  Walter,  Jr  .  090167. 
Belcher.  David  R  .  OH5879. 
Bell.  John  H  .  OF102813 
Bennett.  Winston  R..  087475. 
Black.  Baxter  P  .  III.  089321. 
Braddock.  Thomaa  E  .  089185 
Brown.  Wallace  J  .  094916 
Bum.  Joeeph  J  .  Jr  .  094572. 
Carlson.  Carl  E  .  089800 
Carnaban.  Robert  P    094279. 
Coleman.  Jerry  B  .  092300 
Orelghton.  James  P  .  OP100949 
Danhouser.  David  C.  088351 
De  LoB  Santoe.  Carloe.  Jr  .  091574. 
Delane.  Charles  E  .  089888 
Derrlckson.  William.  093035 
Dixon.  Richard  N  .  091811 
Dominguez.  Roberto.  OF102864. 
r>onehew.  Gerald  R  .  099309 
Elllngson.  Mayo  K  .  089474. 
BaarelU,  Leon  E..  095015 
Brans.  Harold  L  .  006596. 
Porrer.  Dennis  B  .  089957. 
Prate.  Joseph  A..  088331. 
Pulton.  Robert  B  .  089487 
Goodman.  Dorrls  C  .  088700. 
Oorby.  Richard  J  .  OFl 05880. 
Oraydon.  Donald  M  .  096329 
Greene.  Frederick  L.,  090006. 
Oreenhalgh.  Donald.  096028. 
Grlder.  Donald  A  .  089064 
Hahn.  Ruedlger.  095030 

Hale.  Arnold  W  .  091594 

Hamilton.  John  C  .  090034. 

Hansen.  Louis  J  .  086221 

Harrts.  Cecil  B  ,  090034. 

Harris.  Jon  N  .  086229 

Heggers.  John  P  .  097129 

Heltzman.  Lawrence.  094760. 

Herber.  William  E.,  092918. 

Hill.  Walter  B..  089507 

Holcomb.  Robert  E  .  OP101183. 

Houston.  WUUam  E..  091701 

Howell.  Lawrence  C  .  O94460. 

Iber.  Peter  K..  OP101247. 

Jeaeen.  Gary  C  .  089228. 

Jones.  Ronald  C  .  092683 

Kearns.  WUUam  J  .  092684 

Keller.  Thomas  B  .  098994 

Ke«tner,  James  C  .  OFl 04466 

Lanier,  Jack  O  .  094605. 

Losslter.  Charles  S..  060558. 

Ungle.  Kenneth  C  .  097321. 

Lynch.  George  R  .  097152. 

Uallory.  Uoyd  M  .  088426. 

Malone.  Richard  L  .  OP102540. 

Marchand,  Prancls  W  .  096862. 

Marine.  Wayne  E  .  095248. 

McCurley.  Robert  L..  089359 

Meiers.  Richard  E..  091331. 

Mendell.  James  M  .  O90290 

Merrttt.  Thomas  E  .  089258 

Miller.  R<:>ger  C  .  090306 

Osborne.  Edward  J  .  090359. 

Peacock,  James  L  .  095080 
Pedersen,  Edward  R  .  090377. 
Penlck.  Norman  D  ,  091973 
Phillips.  Harry  V  .  097182 
PlaaUman.  James  P     089370. 
Pollock.  Archie  D  ,  086655 
Powell.  Larry  O  .  O90391 
Qulllln    Robert  M     097630 
R&smuaaon,  James  A  .  OP103715. 
Reuter.  Leroy  H  .  091498. 
Roach,  Roy  S  .  090438 


Sandleback.  Eugene.  095095. 
Schlaak,  James  R  .  088915 
Schwlndt,  Philip  C  .  OFI04537. 
Shannon.  Sam  Jr  .  097258 
Slnnot.  George  W     O89608 
Soles,  Elmer  M     097367 
Solomon.  Richard  C  ,  089385. 
Stone,  Iceland  M  .  092256 
Summary.  James  J  .  092128. 
Thompscin,  George  E  ,  090647 
Travis.  Edward  E  ,  092138 
Trumbla,  Thomas  E  ,  092028. 
Turner,  John  W  ,  Jr  ,  090562. 
Vallandlngham,  James  W  ,  089630. 
Webb.  Byron  D  .  Jr  ,  091414. 
Wergeland,  David  A  ,  092144. 
Zell.  Matthew  N  ,  OP100053 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Christ,  Nancy  M  .  N3110. 
CUfton,  Mary  R..  N3064 
Condon.  Kathleen  T  .  N3202. 
Dennis,  Carmen  R  .  N3084. 
Oarfall,  Gloria  M  .  N3U4. 
Glor.  Beverly  A.  K  .  N3in. 
Goodwin.  Nancy  C  .  N3085. 
Heer.  Edith  J  .  N3131 
Hlers,  Frances  A..  N3195. 
JUns.  Madeline  P  .  N3119. 
Kucha,  DeloroB  H  .  N3043. 
Mantooth.  Jerry  M  .  N3225. 
Marsh.  Carolyn  J  .  N3093. 
McCaffrey.  Mary  G  .  N3209. 
McKenzle.  Nancy  J.,  N3107. 
Nagelhout,  Anna  J  ,  N3124. 
Nolfe.  Vera  A.,  N3178. 
Skinner.  Pay  J  .  N3120. 
Sullivan.  Barbara  A..  N3210. 
Vlneys,  Eugenia  A  ,  N3062. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Medical  Specialist 

Corps 
Boyd,  Kattle  A  .  R10183. 
Lucas.  Mary  E  ,  M10194. 
Uemura.  Norma  M    J:<H 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  frorr. 
the  Senate  October  11,  1966: 

The    nomination    sent    to    the    Senate   c.-. 
September  26,  1966.  of  David  K    Burkhart  ; 
be   postmaster   at   Del   Mar   in    the   State  :'. 
CallXorn;  1 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octohi.h  11.  I'.HIC) 

The  HoiLsc  met  at  12  o'clock  niK:'. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Laicr. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  has  not  qiven  us  the  spirit  of  lew 
but  of  poller,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  iuund 
mind —II  Timothy  1 :   7. 

E:ternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  th- 
refuge  of  Thy  people  in  every  age  and 
our  strength  in  this  present  hour — make 
Thyself  real  to  us  as  we  bow  humbly  ;r. 
Thy  presence.  Help  us  to  recogmze  our 
dependence  upon  Thee,  our  constar.i 
need  of  Thy  strength,  Thy  guidance,  and 
Thy  love.  Give  us  to  know  that  Thou  art 
always  with  us  and  that  with  Thee  we 
can  be  made  ready  for  every  re.>;ix)n5i- 
bilily  and  equal  to  every  experience. 

We  pray  for  peace  in  our  world,  to: 
good  will  among  our  people  and  for  a 
faith  in  Thee  which  makes  us  strong 
gives  us  courage  and  helps  us  on  our  up- 
ward way. 

May  Thy  spirit  touch  each  one  of  u- 
wlLh  healing  power.  Kindle  our  faith 
make  sensitive  our  consciences,  dedicate 


our  strength,  fortify  us  in  our  diflQculties 
and  send  us  out  strong  In  Thee  and  In 
the  power  of  Thy  might.  In  the  name  of 
Christ  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAI. 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlnpton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
Utles : 

H  R  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
i.^rv  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
;::  Plumas  County.  Calif  .  to  C.  A.  Lundy,  and 
',  r  ••'her  purposes; 

H  R  9520  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
•.;^rv  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
•n  Invo  County.  Calif  .  to  the  personal  repre- 
sent.itlve  of  the  esUite  of  Gwllym  L.  Morris. 
rx.liires  G.  Morris,  George  D,  Ishmael,  and 
Veni.^  H   Ishmael. 

H  R  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
•.t.-v  (if  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil 
.■.•..d  eas  lease:  and 

HK  16813  .^n  act  to  transfer  to  the 
.^•.uinic  Energy  Commission  complete  admln- 
mraiive  control  of  approximately  78  acres  of 
public  domain  land  located  In  the  Otowl 
section  near  Los  Alamos  County. 

Tne  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pasvsed.  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HR,  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Ed\.jatlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  extend 
i;  for  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  to 
authorize  assistance  to  developing  Instltu- 
t.  ir.s  for  an  additional  year;  and 

H  R  17637.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  con.strvictlon  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
'?    '.y67.  and  for  other  purpKJseB. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sf:.;it.e  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
thf  bill  (H.R.  14644)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
.^ct  of  1963  to  extend  it  for  3  years, 
and  other  purposes;  and  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  developing  institutions  for  an 
idditional  year."  requests  a  conference 
«-lth  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Morse,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Yarboroxtgh, 
.Mr  R.ANDOLPH,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
-Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr  Javits,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17637)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Symington  (ex  officio), 
and  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


House'to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  3460.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
scientific  and  technological  research,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  84.  An  act  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater  County. 
Wyo.,  if  and  when  such  lands  revert  to  the 
United  States;  and 

S.  2358.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  such  lands. 


MAKINO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1967,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  17637,  an 
act  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Snczs, 
McFall,  Patten,  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mahon,  Ceserberc,  Jonas,  and  Bow. 


of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel.  United 
States  Air  Force  •  retired' ,"  which  would, 
in  part,  confer  upon  the  Court  of  Claims 
jurisdiction  to  render  judgment  upon  an 
"equitable"  claim. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  has  ad- 
vised me  that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
In  his  opinion,  in  the  special  sphere  of 
private  claims,  "equitable"  connotes  what 
the  Government  should  do  as  a  matter  of 
moral,  as  distinguished  from  legal,  re- 
sponsibility; as  a  constitutional  court, 
the  Court  of  Claims  cannot  receive  and 
exercise  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  the 
power  to  determine  what  the  Government 
should  do  in  such  circumstances  is  legis- 
lative in  nature  and  nondelegable. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  10,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objection  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  bill  and  message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 

HOtTSK  OF  REPHESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  11,  1966. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakix, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sn»:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  Si>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  received  In  the 
Clerk's  Office  at  5:35  P.M.  on  October  10.  1966. 
and  said  to  contain  HR.  7546,  An  Act  for  the 
relief  of  Ollmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel. 
United  States  Air  Force  (retired) ,  and  a  veto 
message  thereon. 

ResiJectfuUy  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U^.  House  of  Representatives. 


VETO  MESSAGE  RE  BILL  FOR  THE 
RELIEF  OF  GILMOUR  C.  MAC- 
DONALD, COLONEL,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE,  RETIRED  (H.  DOC.  NO.  520) 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Rejyresentatives : 

I  regret  that  I  must  return  without  my 
approval  HH.  7546.  a  bill  "For  the  relief 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  REPORT  ON  INTERNATION- 
AL EDUCATION  BY  THE  HOUSE 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration I  call  up  the  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  1007;  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
report  on  "International  Education"  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.    Con.   Res.   1007 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  document 
entitled  "International  Education:  Past, 
Present,  Problems  and  Prospects,"  a  report 
by  the  Task  Force  on  International  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  and  that  an  additional 
five  thousand  copies  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "five"  and 
insert  "seven". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 

agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res. 
1017)  to  authorize  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional hearings  and  other  materials  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Cleric  read  the  resoluUon.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Con    Res    1017 

Resolved  &y  tne  House  of  Representatites 
{the  Senate  conc^'-'xng) .  That  there  shall 
be  prtnted  an  additional  one  thousand  coplea 
Of  the  hearings  of  the  Cormnlttee  on  A«rl- 
cultura  enUtled  World  War  on  Hunger" 
part*  1.  a.  and  3  ttagether  with  a  committ** 
print  antltlad  World  War  on  Hunger— Staff 
Summary  of  Teatimany  pTe«ent*d  by  Public 
Wltn«M«a  at  Hearing*  on  World  Pood  and 
PopuJaUon  ProbleDM  ■■  All  of  such  oplea 
atXMll  be  for  the  'J»e  of  aald  committee 

The  Hoase  concurrent  resoIuUon  was 
agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTTNG  AS  A 
HOUSE     DOCUMENT     THE      PAM- 
PHLET   ENTITLED    'OLTl    AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT— WHAT  13  IT? 
HOW  DOES  IT  FUNCTION''  • 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr   Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  resolution    H  Con  Res 
1022  >    to    authorize    the    printing    as    a 
House  document  the  pamphlet  t-nutltxl 
"Our   Amencan    Government — What    Ls 
It?     How  Does  It  Function?",  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  ccnislderation 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Con   Rm   1023 

Resolved  by  tne  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  conc\trnng  i .  That.  '  a  i  with  D«r- 
mUalon  of  the  copyright  owner  ■•>(  the  btxjk 
"Our  American  Ouvemmentr-lCxn  Quea'ioas 
on  How  It  Works  .  with  answers  by  WaioHT 
PancAN.  published  by  Scholaatlc  Magazines. 
Incorporat«d,  there  »hall  be  printed  a«  a 
House  document  with  emendations,  the 
pamphlet  entitled  Our  American  Govern- 
ment. What  Is  If>  How  Do««  It  Func- 
tion?", and  that  there  shall  be  printed  one 
mllUon  eighty-four  thousand  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  six  thou.'tand  cople«  ahall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  eight  hundred  and 
•eventy-elght  thousand  copies  sha'.l  be  for 
the  use  of   the   Houae  of   RepresenUtlvea. 

Sw-  a  Coplen  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  ba  anc« 
ahaU  revert  to  ths  respective  denauj  and 
Hoxise  dooximent  rfX)ms 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
a^freed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  3«t)« 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senat'-  ami  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmfTua  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Printing  Act  of  January  13.  1895  (28  Stat. 
601 )    as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  17.  1935 

ih.  367.  49  Stat  386.  44  U.S  C  ai5a).  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  that  portion  of 
the  first  sentence  preceding  the  ooi.iii  and  by 
Inserting     the     ful  lowing     In     lieu     thereof 

There  shall  be  printed  and  delivered  by  the 
Public  ITlnter  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlBtraUon  for  official  use  Including  uje  by 
the  Preelderitlal  Library  established  for  the 
Preeldent  during  whosf  term  or  t*rnia  the 
documents  were  issued,  thre«?  copiee  each  of 
the  following  publicaUons  which  shall  be 
chargeable  to  the  Congreas  ".  The  Act  la 
further  amended  by  striking  the  word  two' 
where  It  appears  In  the  last  phrase  of  that 
portion  of  the  first  sentence  following  the 
colon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•three  ■ 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  Ume.  and  i>assed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
TO  PRINT  FOR  AND  DEUVER  TO 
THE  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AN  ADDITIONAL  COPY 
OP  CERTAIN  PUBLICATIONS 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  bill  tS    3809/   to  au- 
thorize the  Public  Printer  to  print  for 
and  deliver  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  an  additional  copy  of  cer- 
tain publications. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 


AMENDING      THE      CIVIL      SERVICE 
RETIKF„MENT    ACT    TO    PROVIDE 
INCLUSION    OF    PERIODS    OF    RE- 
EMPLOYMENT OF  ANNUITANTS 
Mr     DANIELS      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS   699'    to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  ,so  as  to 
provide  for  Inclusion  of  certain  periods  of 
reemployment    of    annuitants    for    the 
purpose  of  compuUng  annuities  of  their 
surviving    spouses,    which    was    unani- 
mously reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on   Post  Office   and  ClvU   Service,   with 
amendments,    and   ask    for   Its   present 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blll- 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S    6M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  Houjte  of 
He-pri'sentatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 131  b  I  of  the  Civil  Service  KeUrement 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  and  InsertUig  Ui  lieu 
thereof  the  following  Tn  the  case  of  any 
annuitant  who  upon  termination  of  em- 
ployment U  married  to  a  wife  or  husband 
potentially  entlUed  to  annuity  as  surviving 
spouse  by  virtue  of  the  annuitants  retire- 
ment, the  benefit  described  In  the  proviso 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum  and  such 
wife  or  husband  sliall  be  paid  an  annuity 
equal  to  55  per  centum  of  such  benefit  com- 
mencing and  terminating  at  the  same  times 
as  the  survivor  annuity  payable  by  virtue 
of  the  aanulUnt  s  retirement,  uniese  at  time 
of  claiming  the  benefit  'indcr  the  proviso 
the  annuitant  notifies  the  C'>mmlsalon  In 
writing  tlvat  he  or  she  does  not  deelre  the 
wife   or   husband    to   receive   such   annuity  " 

Src  2  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  with  reepect  to  re- 
employed annuitants  whoee  period*  of  re- 
employment expire  on  or  after  the  date  of 
ensictment  of  this  Act 

Srr  3  The  pr<jvlslons  under  the  heading 
■ClvU     Service    Retirement     and     DlsabUlty 


Kund"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offloes 
Appropriation  Act.  1969  (73  Stat.  10(:4: 
Public  Law  85-844).  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  benefits  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment  of   this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  aad 
insert: 

••That  section  8344(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  If  an  annuitant  on  termination 
uf  employment  Is  married  to  a  spouse  poten- 
tially entlUed  to  aiinulty  aa  surviving  sprroBe 
by  virtue  of  the  retirement  of  the  annuu mt 
the  benefit  deecrlbed  In  the  second  sentence 
of  this  subsection  Is  reduced  by  10  per 
centum  and  the  spouse  Is  entitled  to  an  ;in- 
nulty  equal  to  55  per  ^entum  of  lliat  beni:u 
commencing  and  terminating  at  the  s.i:ne 
llmee  as  the  survivor  annuity  payable  by  vir- 
tue  of  Uie  retirement  of  the  annuitant,  un- 
less the  annuitant  notlftee  the  Civil  Ser'.lce 
Commlaelon  In  writing,  at  the  time  of  claim- 
ing that  benefit,  that  he  does  not  desire  his 
spouse  to  receive  this  annuity  '." 

■Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  tirss 
section  of  this  Act  applies  only  with  respect 
U>  reemployed  annultiinus  whoee  periods  of 
reemployment  expire  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  section  ISibi 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  as  enacted 
by  the  Act  of  September  27.  1965  (79  Slat. 
840  Public  Law  89  205).  and  section  llOlib) 
.-f  the  Postal  Service  and  Federal  Employees 
S.Uary  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat  868,  PubUc  Law 
87-793).  the  annuity  of  e^ch  congressional 
employee  and  each  Member  whoee  annuity 
commences  between  December  31.  1966.  and 
February  1.  1967.  both  dales  Inclualve.  shall 
be  increased  from  Its  commencing  date  ft»  11 
the  commencing  date  of  such  annuity  were 
December  31.  1966 

•Sxc  4  Secttofi  83481  g)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

AMtKDMtNT     orrtBEU      BY      MB       DANIEI.'i 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Si^eaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  Is  U-chuical  and 
simply  to  make  a  correction. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by   Ur    DAMrtLS.    Oa 
page  3    line  1.  strike  out  the  word  '•second 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "fourth'. 

The    amendment    to    the    cormniltee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
~  The  committee  amendment,  as  amctid- 
ed,  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  t!;;rd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.  >t  d 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  re.id 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  far  Inclusion  of  cert.iin 
periods  of  reemployment  of  annuitant, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  computing  ann-a;tie 
of  their  surviving  spouses,  and  for  othe.' 
purposes  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may  sit 
ihis  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

-The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee? 

Mr   CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection.  | 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

M:  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
jnaj.imous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill.  H  R.  15963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
{omia?  I 

There  was  no  objection.         ' 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY— COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  .ANT) 
FISHERIES 

Mr  CLARK     Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that   the  Committee  on 


PRO\IDING    REPORTING    OF    CON- 
GRESSIONAL   REFERENCE    CASES 

BY  COMMISSIONERS.  U.S.  COURT 

OF   CLAIMS 

M:  .'^SHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
■.^•.a:..:nous  consent  to  taJce  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill.  H.R.  1665,  to 
amend  title  28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
judicial  procedure  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  con- 
gressional reference  cases  by  commis- 
sioners of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,"  to- 
eether  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thei'f'to. 

Tl;o  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■.he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  i 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
T.ents.  as  follows; 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
.::sert : 

That  section  1492  of  title  28.  United 
^■^tes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'12509    Congressional  reference  cases 

■  Wny  bin,  except  a  bill  for  a  pension,  may 
s?  referred  by  either  House  of  Congress  to  the 
c.*ilef  ommlssloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  in  conformity  with  section  2609 
>r  this  atie.' 

Slc  2  Section  2509  of  Utle  28,  United 
^•-aies  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

52509    Congressional    reference   cases 

ill  Whenever  a  bill,  except  a  bill  for  a 
p^risiin.  Is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
r-ess  •<)  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Cotirt 

t  Cl.ilms  pursuant  to  the  section  1402  of 
■his  Utle.  the  chief  commissioner  shall  deslg- 
aate  a  trial  commissioner  for  the  case  and  a 
panel  of  three  commissioners  of  the  court  to 
serve  as  a  reviewing  body.  One  member  of 
•he  review  panel  shall  be  designated  as  pre- 
Sidlne  commissioner  of  the  panel. 

lb)  Proceedings  In  a  congressional  refer- 
ence case  shall  be  under  rules  and  reg^ula- 
tlor.s  prescribed  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief 


commissioner  who  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  require  the  application  of  the 
pertinent  rules  of  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  insofar  m  feasible.  Each  trial  com- 
missioner and  each  review  panel  shall  have 
authority  to  do  and  perform  any  acts  which 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties,  including  the 
power  of  Bubpena  and  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  afBrmatlons.  None  of  the 
rvUes,  rulings,  findings,  or  conclusions  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

"'(c)  The  trial  commissioner  to  whom  a 
congressional  reference  case  Is  assigned  by 
the  chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  rules  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  Including  facts  relating  to 
delay  or  laches,  facta  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limita- 
tion should  be  removed,  or  facts  claimed  to 
excuse  the  claimant  for  not  having  resorted 
to  any  established  legal  remedy.  He  shall 
append  to  his  findings  of  fact  conclusions 
sufficient  to  Inform  Congress  whether  the  de- 
mand tB  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gra- 
tuity, and  the  amoimt.  If  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

"  '(d)  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
trial  commissioner  shall  be  submitted  by  htm, 
together  with  the  record  In  the  case,  to  the 
review  panel  of  commissioners  lor  review  by 
It  pursuant  to  such  rules  as  may  be  provided 
for  the  purpoae,  which  shall  Include  provi- 
sion for  submitting  the  report  of  the  trial 
commissioner  to  the  parties  for  consideration. 
exception,  and  argument  before  the  panel. 
The  panel,  by  majority  vote,  shall  adopt  or 
modify  the  findings  or  the  conclusions  of  the 
trial  commissioner. 

•'  '(e)  The  panel  shall  submit  Its  report  to 
the  chief  conmilssloner  for  transmission  to 
the  appropriate  House  of  Congress. 

"'(f)  Any  act  or  failure  to  act  or  other  con- 
duct by  a  party,  a  witness,  or  an  attorney 
which  would  call  for  the  Imposition  of  sanc- 
tions under  the  rules  of  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  shall  be  noted  by  the  panel  or  the 
trial  commissioner  at  the  time  of  occurrence 
thereof  and  upon  failure  of  the  delinquent 
or  offending  party,  witness,  or  attorney  to 
make  prompt  compliance  with  the  order  of 
the  panel  or  the  trial  commissioner  a  full 
statement  of  the  circumstances  shall  be  in- 
corporated In  the  report  of  the  panel. 

"'(g)  The  Court  of  Claims  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  vmder  such  regulations 
as  It  may  prescribe,  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  services  to  the  office  of  the  cleric  of  the 
court  for  the  filing,  processing,  hearing,  and 
dispatch  of  congressional  reference  cases  and 
to  include  within  its  annual  appropriations 
the  costs  thereof  and  other  costs  of  admin- 
istration. Including  (but  without  limitation 
to  the  Items  herein  listed)  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioners  serv- 
ing as  trial  commissioners  and  panel  mem- 
bers, mailing  and  service  of  process,  neces- 
sary physical  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies, and  personnel  (Including  secretaries 
and  law  clerks) .' 

"Skc.  3.  Section  792(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  The 
Court  shall  designate  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  serve  at  the  will  of  the  court  as 
chief  commissioner.' " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  28,  entitled  'Judiciary  and  Ju- 
dicial Procedure',  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  congressional 
reference  cases  by  commissioners  of  the 
United  Statea  Court  of  Claims." 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendmmt  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  AsHMORE  moves  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  sanendment  as 
follows:  In  section  1  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  strike  out  "S.  2509"  and  insert 
"S.  1,492". 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DUTY  TREATMENT  OF  BAGPIPES 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1035)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
that  bagpipes  and  parts  thereof  shall  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee 
with  amendments,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  briefly  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  puiTJOse 
of  the  pending  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Gtjbser,  of  California,  is  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  make  duty  free  the 
importation  of  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof. 

The  bagpipe,  a  reed  musical  instru- 
ment of  great  antiquity,  has  become  in- 
creasingly popular  in  the  United  States 
In  recent  years,  with  numerous  bagpipe 
bands  having  been  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that 
there  is  no  known  commercial  produc- 
tion of  bagpipes  in  the  United  States, 
and  ail  the  departmental  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  on  H.R.  1035 
were  favorable. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  know  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  We  know  that  through  his  his- 
tory man  has  sought  to  interpret  sur- 
roundings and  to  express  these  insights 
and  feelings.  There  is  a  bit  of  the  artist 
in  all  of  us.  The  Muses  appeal  to  us  In 
varying  degrees.  Of  all  the  arts,  the  one 
with  broadest  appeal  down  through  the 
ages  is  music.  One  of  the  oldest  Instru- 
ments is  the  bagpipe.  Its  lineage  may  be 
traced  back  Into  the  first  century,  B.C. 
There  is  an  apparent  reference  to  pipers 
in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

Scholarly  music  books  tell  us  there  Is 
no  inhabited  continent  where  the  bag- 
pipe Is  not  played — whether  by  those  of 
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Scottish  descent  or  by  native  musicians 
Irresistibly  attracted  by  Its  frankly 
primitive  musical  character 

Bagpipes  may  be  Identified  In  the 
paintings  of  Hogarth  and  the  junior 
Brueghel  Ajid  Queen  Vict<3na  s  armies 
marched  more  smartly  because  of  the 
sonority  of  the  ba»{plpe  and  the  pomp  of 
Its  players.  A  famous  account  of  D-day, 
June  1944,  when  the  allied  Invasion  of 
Normandy  was  launched,  tells  of  bag- 
pipers marching  ashore  at  the  head  of 
a  Scottish  remment  Into  the  face  of 
enemy  fire  Indeed  It  has  been  referred 
to  as  an  Instrument  of  war  from  time  to 
time  instead  of  a  maslcal  instnimer.t. 

And  just  recently  I  read  about  the 
physician  m  England  who  prescribed 
strengthening;  exercises  by  blowing  on  a 
bagpipe  for  a  patient  with  a  lung  ail- 
ment. So  there  are  therapeutic  as  well 
as  cultural  benefits  attached  to  the  bag- 
Plpe 

Now.  of  course,  there  are  always  scoff- 
ers. Old  Samuel  Johnson  scoffed  at 
things  Scottish  Modem  detractors  of 
Uxlay  may  scoff  There  is.  I  am  told,  m 
a  certain  land  just  south  of  Scotland,  a 
misguided  definition  of  a  gentleman — 
"a  person  who  knows  how  to  play  a  bag- 
pipe but  doesnt"  Well,  we  Sccttish 
have  borne  much  abuse  In  respect  Uj  the 
bagpipe.  Mr  Speaker,  but  it  is  a  tl^  nf  ty 
Instrument  and  plays  a  bonnle  tune  I 
do  not  believe,  for  example,  that  I  have 
campaigned  for  the  Senate  without  being 
accompanied  on  most  days  by  my  piper 
friend  In  Portland.  Phil  Gray 

It  Is  with  this  Introduction  that  "  rise 
to  support  H.R.  1035  that  would  re.nove 
Import  duties  on  bagpipes  which  I  am 
assured,  are  not  manufactured  withm 
the  United  States  Lifting  of  the  duties 
would  provide  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation of  the  bagpipe  to  all  our  advan- 
tages The  89th  Congress  Is  moving 
toward  Its  final  days.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
what  better  evidence  of  our  receptlve- 
ness  to  creating  the  Great  Society  In  all 
Its  aspects  than  to  approve  this  muslcaJ 
measure 

Mr.  IRWIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
checked  with  Mr  Shewmaker  regarding 
possible  Importation  of  bagpipes  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Separate  statistics  are  not  available 
with  respect  to  bagpipes,  as  they  are 
clajisif^ed  in  a  basket  clause"  along  with 
all  other  woodwinds — except  for  clari- 
nets and  saxophones.  However.  Mr 
Shewmaker  checked  the  statistics  avail- 
able and  said  that  importations  of  any 
woodwinds  that  could  include  ba^jplpes 
from  CommunLst-controUed  countries 
has  been  negligible,  and.  of  course,  there 
Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  this  negllKlble 
amount  did  actually  Include  any  bag- 
pipes 

Mr  FASCF.I.L  Mr  Speaker.  I  fully 
support  this  legislation  which  would  re- 
move the  tariff  on  bagpipes.  At  present, 
the  rate  on  imported  bagpipes  Is  15  per- 
cent ad  valorem  Inasmuch  as  bagpipes 
are  not  produced  In  the  United  States  In 
commercial  volume,  this  put.s  an  unfair 
burden  on  bagpipe  players  In  this 
country 

The  bagpipe  Is  a  very  ancient  Instru- 
ment, said  to  have  been  Introduced  by 


the  Romans  In  England  From  England 
the  Instniment  was  Introduced  In  Ireland 
and  Scotland  In  both  of  these  coun- 
tries the  Instrument  Is  still  popular  and. 
with  the  large  number  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  immigrants  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  numerous  bagpipe  bands  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  In  recent  years,  with 
an  increase  In  leisure  time,  more  and 
more  bagpipe  bands  have  been  organized 
One  of  the  better  Scottish  bagpipe  bands 
Is  In  Miami,  Fla..  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Scotty  Draper 

However,  the  mcreased  interest  In  bag- 
plplng  has  not  been  limited  to  those  of 
Irish  and  Scottish  ancestry;  Indeed,  as 
a  case  In  point.  I  .should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  exploits  of  a  Jewish 
friend  of  mine.  Mr  Wyn  Samuels,  who 
became  interested  in  playing  the  bag- 
pipes and  performing  with  a  band. 

Not  only  did  Wyn  Samuels  become  in- 
terested In  the  bagpipes  but  he  also 
learned  to  play  the  pipes  under  the  tu- 
telage of  Pipe  Major  Scotty  Draper  As 
Mike  Morgan  of  the  Miami  Herald 
pointedly  remarked  In  one  of  his  articles : 

Wyn  did  a  lot  of  do-lt-yours«lf  lastructlon 
vltn  a  book.  enUUed  "Tbe  Highland  Bagplp« 
Tutor." 

Not  easily  discouraged,  Mike  notes: 
Wyn  p*rBl»ted  and  finally  pa»ii*d  the  teat 
laid  down  by  the  plp«  major  He  wa«  able 
to  play  the  five  tunea.  all  of  different  temf>oa. 
which  made  him  eligible  to  join  the  band  and 
get  hla  pipers  tMdge  and  klita — RLiyal  Stuart 
tartan.  The  tunea  were  "Scota  Sha  Hue  Wle." 
Brown-Haired  Maiden."  "Barren  Rocka  of 
Aden,"  ■Scotland  the  Brave,"  and  'ajniile 
Dundee  "  Since  then  he  haa  added  exten- 
sively to  hU  repertoire  "Whafa  the  hardest 
thing  about  the  pipe."  I  asked,  "besides  de- 
veloping the  lung  capacity?"  "It's  the 
marching  and  playing.  TTiere  you  are  pump- 
ing and  squeezing  and  blowing  and  march- 
ing in  step  Lots  of  pipers  can  play  well 
standing  still  but  aren't  worth  a  puff  If  they 
have  to  march." 

Mr  Speaker,  from  personal  experience 
I  can  verify  that  Wyn  Samuels  has  mas- 
tered the  art  of  bagpipe  playing  The 
Scotty  Draper  Band  has  performed  for 
the  entertainment  and  enjoyment  of  all. 

A  recent  performance  by  Scotty  Dra- 
per and  hLs  kilted  bagpipers  was  rather 
unique  because  one  of  the  band  members 
was  a  Jewish  piper  In  a  Scottish  band 
playing  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green  '  at 
a  picnic  for  an  American  of  Italian  ex- 
traction where  American  hot  dog.s  with 
English  mustard  and  a  Greek  salad  were 
the  feature  of  the  days  menu. 

If  the  bagpipes  are  responsible  for  this 
Important  step  in  the  direction  of  mutual 
understanding  and  brotherhood.  I  be- 
lieve that  barriers  to  further  enjoyment 
of  them  should  be  removed  Further- 
more bagpipes  are  not  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  removal  of  the 
tariff,  while  adding  to  the  posslbtlity  of 
enjoyment  of  that  blood-stimng  music 
of  the  kind  which  can  only  come  from 
well-played  bagpipes,  will  not  cause  eco- 
nomic harm  to  any  American. 

The  SPE.'HKEK  I5  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


There  being   no   objection,   the  Cle.-u 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.   1035 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  c' 
Reprfsentatives  of  the  United  States  0' 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a 
title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tari.-! 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  28  Pit  .  par- 
11.  page  359.  Aug  17.  1963)  Is  amended  b: 
striking  out  Item  725  24  and  Inserting  In  llel 
thereof  the  following: 

in*tru- 


I72S.M 


Woodwind 
ments: 
Bacptpsa.. 
Other 


Free 
U%ad 
▼al. 


Free 

40%  ad 
vol. 


( b)    Title  I  of  such  Act  (Tariff  Schedules  c: 
the  United  States:  28  FJR  .  part  II.  page  36. 
Aug.    17.    19631    la   amended   by   striking  out 
Item  726  70  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  t;:e 
following 


:3B.70 
7JBl72| 


Farts  of  wocxi  wind 
livitruinenls: 
Parts  of  bagpipes... 
Other 


Free 
14%  ad 
yal. 


Frte 

M^rad 
val. 


Skc.  2.  The  amendment*  made  by  the  firr 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  articles  which  are  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption,  cl 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  or  tl-.:.< 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  inunedlately  after  line  2.  Rtr.k' 
out — 


T26. 

Itjs. 


d 


Wood  wind  Instra- 
menu; 
BacpipM 

Other 


Frw 

Frw 

15%  ad 

40%  ad 

Vll 

\  1 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


7'25.  24 


Woodwind  Instru- 
mrDts: 

Baicplpes. 

Other  , 


Fr»« 

15%  ad 

val 


Free 

40%  ad 


AMENDMENT    orFEKCD    8T    MB     MU.LS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  &ri 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mills:  On  pae- 
2,  after  line  2,  strike  out  "Free"  In  trie  lai: 
column  and  Insert    '^O',:  ad  val  " 

On  page  2.  after  line  6.  strike  out  "Free"  ::. 
the  last  column  and  Insert:  "40%  ad  vul  " 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  :<:-■ 
stores  the  column  2  rate  which,  in  draf:- 
Ing.  was  inadvertently  eliminated  by  the 
original  reported  bill  This  has  beer. 
corrected  by  the  committee  and  Ls  th" 
matter  which  Is  Involved  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.-^  o: 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  ir:  rr. 
Arkansas  to  the  cormnlttee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendmen; 
was  agreed  to 

The  committee  amendment,  a.- 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engra'w^-d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  th:rfl 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  t-able 

LXAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.=;k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Member? 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  ext<'nd  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed 


The    SPEAKER. 
;t  i.s  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Without   objection, 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN STRADDLE  TRANSACTIONS 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tx'  di.'^chareed   from    further  considera- 
.;on  of   the   bill   HR    11765   to   amend 
rfcuon  1234  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1C54.  which  was  reported  to  the  House 
,;:'..inimou,sly  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
fi:id  Means,  and  ask  .or  its  immediate 
con.'iideration. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
:he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I 
>;.ould  like  to  a.sk  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  explain  briefly  the  bill. 
Mr  .MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemi^n  yield:' 

Mr  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
•:::n  .'Xrlcansas. 

M:     MILLS.     Mr.   Speaker,   this  bill, 
HR    11765.   is   intended   to  permit  the 
netting    of    nains    and    losses    resulting 
from  the   granting  of  certain  types  of 
options  to  buy  and  sell  corporate  stock. 
The  transactions  I  have  referred  to  In 
•.ock    market    parlance    are    known    as 
.'it.-addles  "    Briefly,  a  straddle  Is  a  com- 
Dination  of  an  option  to  buy  and  an  op- 
tion to  sell  the  same  quantity  of  a  secu- 
rity at  the  same  price  during  the  same 
leriod  of  time.     The  option   to  buy  is 
snown  as  a  "call."     The  option  to  sell 
IS  known  as  a  "put."    Typically,  the  com- 
bination— the  straddle — is  written  by  a 
person  who  owns  the  stock  and  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  likely  to  fluctuate  in 
value  very  much  over  the  long  run.    The 
inducement  to  write  the  straddle  is  the 
receipt  of  a  premium  for  it.    A  straddle 
IS  sold  by  the  writer  to  a  dealer,  who  then 
normally   separates  out   the  component 
■pUons  and  sells  the  put — the  option  to 
."^ell  to  the  writer — to  one  investor  and 
the  call — the  option   to  purchase  from 
;he  writer — to   another   investor.     Nor- 
mally,  if   the   market   in    that   security 
moves  upward,  the  call  is  exercised  and 
the  put  option  is  allowed  to  lapse.    If  the 
market   in   that   security   moves   down- 
ward, then  the  put  is  apt  to  be  exercised 
and  the  call   allowed   to  lapse.     Some- 
times— generally  about  10  to  15  percent 
of  tlie  time — the  movement  in  the  stock 
Is  so  slight  that  neither  option  holder 
exercises  his  option.    Rarely — less  than  1 
percent  of  the  time — the  stock  fluctuates 
so  much  that  both  component  options  are 
exercLsed.    This  bill  is  intended  to  have 
Its  primary  effect  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  cases — where  one  com- 
ponent option  is  exercised  and  the  other 
IS  not. 

Under  the  1939  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  under  the  1954  code  until  January 
1965.  it  was  the  usual  practice  for  the 
WTlter  of  a  straddle  to  treat  the  entire 
premium  as  either  an  increase  in  the 


amount  received  for  the  stock  when  the 
call  was  exercised,  or  as  a  decrease  in 
the  writer's  cost  of  the  stock  when  the 
put  was  exercised.  As  a  result,  the  pre- 
mium merely  Increased  a  capital  gain  or 
decreased  a  capital  loss. 

Under  a  ruling  issued  in  January  in 
1965,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
been  requiring  the  writer  of  a  straddle 
to  apportion  his  premium  between  the 
put  option  and  the  call  option.  That 
part  of  the  premium  allocated  to  the 
option  that  ultimately  is  exercised  would 
continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  either  increase 
the  writer's  capital  gain  or  decrease  his 
capital  loss.  The  part  of  the  premium 
allocated  to  the  option  that  ultimately 
lapses  is  treated  as  ordinary  income. 
Consequently,  a  single  straddle  transac- 
tion now  might  well  result  in  the  wTiter 
realizing  both  ordinary  income  and  a 
capital  loss.  Since  net  capital  losses  can 
be  used  to  offset  ordinary  income  only 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000  a  year,  a  writers 
straddles  transactions  may  well  result  in 
both  ordinary  income  and  capital  losses 
which  could  not  be  netted  against  each 
other. 

Straddles  are  viewed  by  those  who 
write  them  as  giving  rise  to  a  single 
transaction.  This  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  in  these  cases,  for  exam- 
ple, the  premium  received  by  the  writer 
of  the  straddle  Is  less  than  the  premium 
received  by  the  writer  of  an  option  to 
buy  plus  a  completely  separate  option 
to  sell.  Also,  the  stock  exchange  com- 
pany that  endorses  the  option — guaran- 
tees that  It  will  be  honored  if  it  is  ex- 
ercised— will  require  considerably  less 
collateral  from  the  writer  of  a  straddle 
than  It  will  from  the  writer  of  a  sepa- 
rate option  to  buy  and  a  separate  option 
to  sell. 

Because  of  this  combination  of  char- 
acteristics, the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  some  method 
ought  to  be  found  to  permit  the  gains 
and  losses  resulting  from  the  straddle 
transactions  to  be  netted  against  each 
other. 

This  bill  permits  just  such  netting  by 
treating  the  option  lapse  income  in  these 
cases  as  short-term  capital  gains.  Since 
all  the  gains  and  losses  from  a  straddle 
would  be  capital  gains  and  losses,  they 
could  be  netted  gainst  each  other.  How- 
ever, any  net  profits  would  normally  re- 
sult in  short-term  capital  gains,  and 
would  be  taxed  generally  as  ordinary 
income. 

The  problem  giving  rise  to  this  bill 
was  examined  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion at  the  request  of  former  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  and  myself,  in  our  ca- 
pacities as  vice  chairman  and  chairman 
last  year  of  the  joint  committee.  The 
requested  study  was  announced  in  a 
press  release  dated  January  27,  1965. 
This  staff  has  consulted  with  Treasury 
staff  on  this  bill.  This  bill,  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Is  consistent  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  joint  committee  staff: 
and  the  Treasury  does  not  object  to  the 
bill. 


The  joint  committee  staff  report  on 
this  bill  stated: 

Since  Rev.  Rul.  65-31  applies  only  to  trans- 
actions entered  Into  after  January  25,  1965, 
and  since  the  staff  study  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  ruling  began  at  about 
that  time.  It  Is  suggested  that  any  legisla- 
tion aJong  the  lines  suggested  probably 
should  apply  to  straddles  written  after  Janu- 
ary 25,  1965.  This  will  minimize  the  number 
of  changes  in  applicable  law. 

This  bill  specifically  adopts  that  sug- 
gestion. 

This  bill  is  not  expected  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  on  revenues.  How- 
ever, this  bill  will  bring  the  tax  laws  into 
greater  conformity  with  the  economic 
considerations  that  move  people  to  write  r 
straddles  and  buy  options.  It  will  rem- 
edy an  unfair  quirk  In  the  tax  laws.  It 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read   the  bill.  a.s  follows: 

H.R.  11765 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1234  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
relating  to  options.  Is  amended   as   follows: 

Subsection  (O  Is  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)    is  added  at  the  end  of  subsection   (b). 

"(c)  Special  Rvxe  for  Creators  of 
Straddle. — 

■(It  Gain  on  lapse. — In  the  case  of  gain 
on  lapse  of  an  option  that  was  granted  as 
part  of  a  straddle  1  as  defined  in  paragraph 
2).  the  gain  shall  be  deemed  to  be  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset 
held  for  less  than  six  months  on  the  day 
that  the  option  expires. 

"(2 1    Definitions, — 

"1.^)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  'strad- 
dle' Is  defined  as  a  combination  of  an  option 
to  buy  and  an  option  to  sell,  giving  the 
holder  the  right  to  both  buy  and  sell  a  speci- 
fied quantity  of  a  security  at  a  fixed  price 
for  a  slated  period  of  time. 

"(Bi  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  'secu- 
rity' shall  not  include  contracts  to  buy  or 
sell  commodities. 

"i3)  Exclusion  of  dealers. — This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  holds 
securities  for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  trade  or  business." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  options 
granted  after  January  25,  1965. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following; 

"That  section  1234  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  options)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)    the   following   new  subsection; 

"'(c)  Special  Rcle  for  Grantors  of 
Straddles. — 

"  1 1  )  Gain  on  lapse. — In  the  case  of  gain 
on  laj>se  of  an  option  granted  by  the  tax- 
p.iyer  as  part  of  a  straddle,  the  gain  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  asset  held  for  not  more  than  6 
months  on  the  day  that  the  option  expired. 

■  '(2i  Exclusion  of  dealers — This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  bolds 
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■•cxxnUe*  for  mXe  U>  cuBUMOtn  In  Ihe  ordl- 
oary  course  of  his  trade  or  buslneM 

"31  DmNmoNS— Pot  p'jTp<:«e«  of  thl« 
•utMecUon — 

■•  •(  A)  The  term  "straddle"  moans  a  elmul- 
taneouAly  jr«xit«d  combination  jf  an  option 
to  buy,  ajid  an  option  to  eell.  tiie  same  quan- 
tity of  a  eecurtty  at  tbe  wune  price  during 
tbe  same  period  of  time. 

"  iBi  The  term  security"  has  the  mean- 
ing aaalgned  to  such  term  by  section  1230i  o  ' 

"S«c-  3  The  amendments  made  by  the  flrst 
■action  of  thia  Aot  shall  apply  U)  straddle 
timnaacUons  entered  Into  after  January  25, 
1988,  m  taxable  yearn  ending  after  such 
<late  " 

Mr  MILX.S    Interrupting  the  reading  > 
Mr    Speaker.   I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  further  readlm;  of  the  amendment 
be  dLsper\sed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request,  of  the  ijentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


Speakers  table  the  bill  S  3112'  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as  L*)  author- 
ize grants  to  air  pollution  control  atjen- 
cies  for  maintenance  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  In  addition  to  present  au- 
thority for  grants  to  develop.  esUbllsh. 
or  Improve  such  programs,  make  the  use 
■  if  appropriations  under  Uie  act  mure 
tlexible  by  corxsolldatlng  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  under  the  act  and  de- 
leting the  provision  limiting  the  total  of 
grants  for  support  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  any  year;  extend 
the  duration  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes,  to- 
gether with  House  amendments.  Insist  on 
the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
coi^ference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKEIi.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Stag- 
gers, Jarman.  O'Brien,  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida. Springer,  and  Nelsen. 


C.\LL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonom  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr  Mcf  ALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

Roll  No  a^iai 

Albert  E\-arji.  Colo  Murphy.  N  T 

Andrews,  F>lgha.T  Murray 

Olenn  Pt»her  NU 

Ashler  flftit  O  Brlen 

AsplriaU  Po.ey  O  Kj.-.akl 

Bandstra  FTi-il:ighil7*en    Olsen,  Mt  nt 

Brooks  Pi.ilton.  Tern  Ot'.lr.ner 

BroTtil!!.  Va  I'^.q  ;a  Powell 

Cailaway  Qlllgan  Purcell 

Oeiier  tiruss  Kelnecke 

Cleveland  Hawaii,  Oa  RlTers,  Alaska 

Clevenger  Hansen    I.'wa  Boiferii.  Ti*« 

Collier  Harvey,  Ir.d  R..>uca.lo 

Conte  Hicks  3l  Oennaln 

Oonyers  Ho.lfleld  Schmldhauscr 

Cooler  Huot  Scott 

Oorman  Jennings  Steed 

Crali-y  J,jnes.  Aia  Stephens 

Culver  Ki?lth  Strattoa 

Da»U.  Oa  U'lig   La  rayl'-r 

Devr.e  l.<)ve  Teague.  Tex 

Dickinson  M,-t)owell  Th,.impaon.  Tex 

EHgtri  McVlolter  Toll 

Dir.ijeU  Mi.'t.r.,  Aia  Trimble 

tX.r:;  Ml.-'.::-.    Ma^e  T-.iten 

Dulakl  Mit.s'K.aga  VIgorlto 

D'j.ic»n.  Ore<      M>^>orhead  Walker  Mlse 

Dwyer  Morris 

Dyal  Morrison 

■dmond.'ion  Moos 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  roUcall  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  uimulmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings ui'.der  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


White,  Idaho 

Whltteu 

Wolff 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr   STAOOERS      Mr   Speaker 

unanimous    consent    to    take 


I  a.^k 
from    the 


DEPAR  TMENT  OF  DEPEMSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1967 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'HR 
159411  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Co.NfTOlI.VCB      RCPOBT      (H       Hekt       Nu       2315) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Housee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
15M1  I  "making  appropriations  for  the  r>e- 
partment  of  Defense  for  the  flsral  year  end- 
lug  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes" 
having  met,  after  a  further  fu.l  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Housea  as 
follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  fr-im  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  14.  IS,  16,  IB.  19.  25.  26  and 
31. 

That  the  House  recede  from  It*  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  3.  3.  4,  8,  7  8,  12.  20,  22.  23,  28.  30, 
33.  and  33;  and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and  ai^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fullows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  8<ild  amend- 
ment Insert  'M  943  100.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  name 

Amendment  numbered  17  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltft  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows- In  Ilexi  of  the  rum  pr^.iposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "M. 017. 300.000".  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  21  :  That  the  House 
re«-eUe  from  Its  disagreement  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 


lo  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Instrt  ■$24,000,000".  and  the  Sen;ite 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  5.  10.  13, 
24.  and  27 

OEKai-E  Mahon, 

ROBEST  L    F    SIKES, 

Jamie  L    WurrrEN. 
Oct!   W    .Andrews. 

DaNICI.  J     Fl.iHiD, 

Glesaed  P    Lipscomb   (except 

amendments    Nos     1,    2.    3. 

and  4  I  . 
Mti.viN     R      Lahid     (except 

amendments  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4, 

and  51 . 
WiLi.LAM  E    MrNSKALL  ( except 

amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

and  5) . 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Richard  B    RrssKLL, 

L.ISTER   HiLI,, 

John  L    McClellan. 
Allen  J    Ellendeh, 
John  Stxnnib, 
Stuabt  Symington. 
LEVEsrrr  Saltonstah,, 
Milton  R    Young. 
Margaret  Chase  Smfth. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  H  is* 
at  the  further  cx>nference  on  the  dlsagrc".:.;; 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendn.-  ::t8 
of  the  Senate  In  the  bill  (HR  15941 1  n.  lit- 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Departme;.*  or 
Defense  for  the  flsc^U  year  ending  Jur.e  3] 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  e!- 
fect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  n.ime- 
ly: 

1  Kxrept  as  to  amendments  nos  6  and  24 
the  following  statement  of  action  recom- 
mended on  Senate  amendments  Is  IdenrlcjJ 
to  that  set  forth  In  H,  Report  1886.  dated  Au- 
gust a4,   I9M  ) 

title    1       MILrrABY    pntBONNXL 

yiiitary  personnel,  Army 
Amendment   No     1      Appropriates   tS'.fA- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instc-.d  o'. 
$6,429,400,000  as  proposed   by  the  HolLse 
Military  personnel.   Navy 
.Amendment    No     2      Apprtiprlatee   $3  fiS.' ■ 
lOKXK)   as   prop<j>8ed    by    the    Senate    1:.  •••ud 
of  $3  736  100, (XW   as  proposed   by   the  H   .:sf 
Military  perscmnt'l.   Marine  Corp.'^ 
Amendment   No    3      Appropriate*   »'.  :S3- 
200  OOO  as  prop<;ise<l  by  the  Senate  Instr.il  o'. 
$1.214  200000    as    propKDsed    by    the    House 

Military   personnel.  Air  Forre 

Amendment    No     4:    Approprl.ites   »5   •'■'■'■ 
800  00(5  a.s  prop.5sed  by  the  Senate  Inste.id  of 
$5,204,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se 
Reserve  personnel.  Army 

Amendment  No  5:  Reported  In  K-chnl^a: 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  t.'-.e 
miumgers  on  the  ptart  of  the  House  to  'i'*^ 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  m 
amendment  The  amendment  of  the  :r"r.- 
ate  as  amended  will  read 

"Protided  further.  That — 

•■(ai  Notwithstanding  any  other  p:  vi- 
sion of  law.  until  June  30.  1968.  the  Presi- 
dent may  order  to  active  duty  any  meniber 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  fo.Tf 
who — 

"ill  Ls  not  oaelgned  to.  or  partlclp.^n-g 
satlafactorlly  In,  a  unit  In  the  Selected  P^- 
serve.  and 


"(2)  haa  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reeerve 
obllfratlon.  and 

••(3)  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  a  tot£il  of  twenty- 
four  months. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  June  30.  1968.  the  Presi- 
dent may  order  to  active  duty  any  member 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  who 
had  become  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent prior  to  July  1.  1966;  and  who 

"(1)  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  or  more,  and 

"(2)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reserve 
military  obligation 

"ic)  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
this  section  may  be  required  to  serve  on 
active  duty  until  his  total  service  on  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training  equals 
twenty-four  months.  If  the  enlistment  or 
perlcxl  of  military  service  of  a  member  of 
the  Re:uly  Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
would  expire  before  he  has  served  the  re- 
quired period  of  active  duty  prescribed  here- 
in. Ills  enlistment  or  period  of  military  serv- 
ice may  be  extended  until  that  service  on 
active  duty  has  been  completed. 

■id)  In  order  to  achieve  fair  treatment  as 
Sftwppn  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
,i.-f  being  considered  for  active  duty  under 
■±.:s  section,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
ly  ^!ven  to — 

family  responsibilities;  and 
2 1   employment    necessary    to    maintain 
■j^ie  :..itlonal   hesilth.   safety,   or  Interest. 

■,ei  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  until  June  30.  1968.  the  President 
m.iv  when  he  deems  It  necessary,  order  to 
»ot;vc  duty  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 

i;-.  ar:ned  force  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
■.»enty-four  months," 

Rrserte    personnel.   Navy 
\.-:..-ndment  No.  6:   Appropriates  $112,600,- 
>"i    _-    proposed    by   the   Senate   Instead   ot 
«;:;  ■  O.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

yrr:  E    n    -operation    and     maiktknancb 
'peration  arid  maintenance:,  Army  ,H 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $5,122,- 
4"  (,K>0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
»o  13J.2O0.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 

-te-.f-ndment  No  8:  Appropriates  $3,980,- 
'(>?riMO  as  propKJsed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
ft  982  yOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Ov'-ration  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No  9:  Appropriates  $4,943,- 
IXiOOC)  instead  of  $4,948,600,000  as  proposed 
^v  th"  House  and  $4,937,100,000  as  proposed 
•^v  ti-.f  Senate  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
r^ees  that  the  $6,000,000  addition  to  the 
.uii  >m:.t  proposed  by  the  Senate  be  used  to 
deep  th>  total  current  active  number  of 
B  ,'-.j  .iircraft  in  operation  through  June  30, 
;:*67    .ts  proposed  by  the  House. 

Opt-ration  and  Maintenance.  Defense 
Agencies 
Amendment  No  10:  Reported  in  technical 
c;:.'irtcreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
:;.ar.;it;cr8  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
i  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $806,500,000  in- 
^lead  of  $808,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $806,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Tlie  conferees  agreed  that  only 
Ji.WiooOO  shall  be  available  for  management 
i^tudles. 

Opf'raf  ion  and  maintenance,  Air  NatioT\al 
Guard 

Amendment  No  1 1  Not  In  conference. 
^e  House  In  earlier  action  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment   providing   language   re- 


quiring the  retention  of  the  present  twenty- 
five  airlift  squadrons. 

TITLE  m — ^paoctmxicENT 
Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles, 

Army 
Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $3,483,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3,484,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  Navy 
Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  P-lllB  aircraft,  with  an 
amendment  which  will  permit  advance  pro- 
curement of  equipment,  the  total  cost  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  $7,800,000. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  14:   Appropriates  $1,756.- 
700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$1,909,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  15  and  16:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  that, 
of  the  fluids  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing, $130,500,000  would  be  available  only  for 
the  construction  of  a  nuclear  powered  guided 
missile  frigate  and  $20,000,000  would  be 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  long 
leadtlme  Items  for  an  additional  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $4,017,- 
300,000  instead  of  $4,032,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,992,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Tbe  committee  of  conference 
In  agreeing  to  this  sum  has  approved  the 
amount  of  $55,000,000  for  the  F-12  aircraft 
program,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  reduction  of  $15,000,000  In  the 
A-7  aircraft  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  18  and  19:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  that,  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading.  $30.- 
000,000  would  be  available  only  for  the  P-12 
aircraft  program  and  $16,000,000  would  be 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  CX-2 
(aeromedlcal  transport)  aircraft. 

TITLE    IV BESEABCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AKD 

EVALUATION 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation, 
Navy 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $1,758.- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,753,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
$10,000,000  provided  above  the  budgeted 
amount  Is  the  sum  of  an  Increase  of  $7,500.- 
000  for  antisubmarine  warfare  development 
and  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  for  the  deep 
submergence  systems  project. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Makes  the  total 
amount  of  $24,000,000  provided  for  the  deep 
submergence  systems  project,  including  the 
$21,500,000  budgeted  and  the  $2,500,000  in- 
crease, available  only  for  the  deep  submer- 
gence systems  project  instead  of  $26,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $21,500,000  as 
propoMd  by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $3,112.- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$3,062,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
$60,000,000  Increase  is  for  the  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  program. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Provides  that  the  total 
sum  of  $200,000,000  provided  for  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program,  including  the 
$150,000,000  budgeted  and  the  $50,000,000 
added,  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Manned 


Orbiting  Laboratory  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE    VI GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  a  per-pupU  limita- 
tion of  $490  for  the  dependents  overseas  edu- 
cation program.  The  amendment  will  In- 
clude language  preserving  pay  rates  In  effect 
on  June  30,  1966. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Strlltes  language  pro- 
p)06ed  by  Senate  relating  to  purchase  of  milk. 
Amendment  No.  26:  Restores  monthly  re- 
porting requirement  as  contained  In  House 
bill  relating  to  use  of  section  612  authorities 
Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
mana.gers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  quarterly  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  use  of  deficiency  authorities 
contained  In  section  3732  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  House  providing  differing  allow- 
ances for  the  shipment  of  household  goods 
for  differing  pay  grades  leaving  a  single  max- 
imum allowance  of  13,500  pounds  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Not  In  conference. 
The  House  In  earlier  action  had  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment  permitting  appro- 
priations to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  house 
trailers  solely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
unusual  Individual  losses  occasioned  by  the 
relocation  of  personnel  from  installations  in 
Prance. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Provides  limitation  of 
$11,746,000  as  proposed  by  Senate  Instead  of 
$12,647,300  as  proposed  by  House  on  funds 
available  for  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  restores  House  lan- 
guage concerning  research  grant  costs. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  Senate  providing  that  none  of 
the  funds  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
the  special  training  enlistment  program. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Changes  section 
number. 

George  Mahon. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sixes, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Geo.  'W.  Andrews, 
Daniel  J.  FYood, 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb   (except 
amendments    Nos.    1,    2,    3. 
and  4 ) . 
Melvin  R.  Laihd  (except  as  to 
1,  2.  3,  4,  and  5), 

■WlLLLAM    E.   MiNSHALL    (eXCCpt 

as  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5), 
Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  a  second  conference  report  on 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill.  The  first  conference  report  was  be- 
fore us  August  25  last  in  identically  the 
same  form  it  is  before  us  today  and  a  full 
discussion,  together  with  tabulations  of 
the  appropriations,  appears  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  that  date. 

We  had  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  at  that  time,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  383  to  1.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  believe  further  discussion  is  nec- 
essary and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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...A^.«     ^v,.,  r^i...  Win  r,nort     di.agn.emem    was    considered    by    the        Mr  HE3ERT      Mj  Speaker  this  mat- 


Mr    HEBERT.    Does  the  term  "Se-     Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen-         (D  is  not  assigned  to,  or  participating 
Mr     nx^      ^^  „„„„„«„,,ar./.««fV,o*-.  v,«.HniTo  wnnlH      satisfactorily  In,  a  unit  In  the  Selective  Re- 


unaniinous    roriaeni    wj    u»»t:    ;ruin    uiic     ujcm.  u»  w.«.  .^i*<.v^  i.^i. 
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The  SPEAKER     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  flrst  amendmetu  in  disagreement 
The  Clerit  read  as  follows . 
a«na.t«  ameDdment  No    5.  on  page  3.  art«r 
Une     ii.     Uiaeri     the     following         Provided 
furth.'^   That  notwUtntandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Uw    unUl  June  30,  l»«a.  the  Presi- 
dent may  order  uriy  meniDer  In  the  Heady  Re- 
»«rire  jf  an  armed  force,  who  naa  not  served 
on    active   duty    other    than    for    training,   to 
acUve   duly   for   not   more   than   twenty-tour 
conseiuuve     months     leas     the     number     of 
months  such  member  has   previously  served 
on  acuve  duty  for  training    P'unded  further 
That    m    order    to   achieve    fair    treatment   as 
between  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
are    being  considered   for  active   duty   under 
thU  iecUon  consideration  shall  be  given  to— 
"(a)    family  responsibilities    and 
"(bl    employment    necessary    to   maintain 
the  national  health    safety,  or  Interest  ■ 
MOTION  oprnua)  bt   mb    mahon 
Mr    MAHON      Mr    Speaker    I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows ; 
Mr    Mahoh  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  '.ts  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  cumbered   5  and  concur  therein 
with   an   amendment    as   follow*:    In  lieu  of 
the  matter  pr  >fHi9ed  insert: 
P'O'-idcd  '<j.".'\er    That  — 
••(a I    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of    law     until    June    3u,    1968     the    President 
may  order  to  active  duty  any  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  if  an  armed  force  who — 

li  U  not  assigned  to.  or  participating 
saUaXactorlly  In.  a  umt  In  the  Selected  Re- 
serve, and 

•■[2)  has  not  fulttlled  his  statutory  -eaerve 
obligation   and 

••  I  3  1  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  months 

•■ibi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  '.aw  until  June  30,  1988.  the  Presi- 
dent may  rder  to  active  duty  any  member 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  who 
had  become  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent pr'.or  '•'  Ju'.y  I,  1996.  and  who — 

■ill  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  or  more,  and 

"I  2)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reserve 
military  obligation. 

"ici  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  this  section  may  be  required  to  serve 
on  active  duty  until  his  total  service  on 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  equals 
twen'y-four  months  If  the  enlistment  or 
period  of  military  service  of  a  member  of 
the  Readv  Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  subsections  ia>  or  (b)  of  this  section 
would  ejplre  before  he  has  served  the  re- 
qulre<l  per!  xl  of  active  duty  prescribed  here- 
in, his  enlistment  or  perbxl  of  military  serv- 
ice may  be  extended  until  that  service  on 
active  du'y  hiis  been  completed 

■  id'  In  i>rder  to  achieve  fair  tpeatment  as 
between  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
are  belni?  (xmsldered  for  active  duty  under 
th:s  section  appropriate  consldentlon  shall 
be  given   t.v 

■•(1)    family  responsibilities    and 
"1 3 1    employment    necessary    to    maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

lei  Notwithstanding  any  ither  provi- 
sion of  law.  until  June  30  1968  the  President 
may  when  he  deems  It  necessary,  order  to 
active  duty  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force  for  ft  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  months." 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  It  will  be 
recalled  tiiat  on  Augusr  25  the  House  had 
before  it,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
At  that  time,  an  amendment  In  technical 


disagreement  was  considered  by  the 
House,  was  rejected,  which  would  have 
authonzed  the  calling  up  of  certain  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Reserves  That 
proposal,  as  I  said,  was  rejected  by  the 
House 

We  have  since  met  in  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  other  body,  and  an 
agreement  has  been  worked  out.  We 
present  to  you  now  a  substitute  for  the 
proposal  which  was  rejected  by  the  House 
on  August  25. 

The  vehicle  which  made  it  possible  for 
this  agreement  to  be  reached  with  the 
other  body  was  the  so-called  Reserve  bill 
of  rights  iHR.  17195  >  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  September  21  of  this 
year  by  a  vote  of  322  to  6. 

The  conferees  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  took  the  portlorvs  of  the  bill 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  and 
wrote  them  into  an  amendment  which 
has  been  read  by  the  Clerk  Thi.s  amend- 
ment substantially  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  call  up  reservists  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  If  they  are  in  units, 
they  cannot  be  called  up  unless  the  whole 
unit  is  called  up.  Individuals  who  are 
not  assigned  to  units  can  be  called  up  if 
they  have  not  performed  a  cerUln  serv- 
ice heretofore 

This    is    a    compromise    arrangement 
worked  out  m  conference.    It  is  not  per- 
fect,  but   it   13   the   best   agreement   we 
could   reach.     This  Concress   is   almost 
ready  to  adjourn  and  the  funds  needed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  must  be 
appropriated.    I  would  like  to  think  of  it 
as  an  interim  settlement  of  this  problem 
The    House,    as   will    be    remembered, 
passed  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights  bill  on 
September  21     It  went  to  the  other  body 
and  It  developed,  in  our  conference  with 
the  other  body,  that  the  Members  did  not 
have  the  time  to  conduct  the  detailed  re- 
view needed  to  complete  action  on  that 
bill,  which  was  handled  by  Mr    Hebert 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
you   know,  when   it  was  on   the  House 
floor.     However,  we  were   given  assur- 
ances by  the  other  body  that  early  next 
year  the  whole  matter  of  Reserve  legis- 
lation would  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  other 
body  and  an  effort  would  be  made  to  work 
out  substantive  legislation  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  substantially 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  in  con- 
ference Its  effect  is  to  provide  a  per- 
missive authority.  We  are  not  advocat- 
ing that  any  reservists  be  called  up,  or 
that  any  reservists  not  be  called  up  We 
are  giving  the  option  to  the  executive 
branch  to  call  up  reservists  under  certain 
circumstances  as  are  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  which  has  been  read  here 
In  taking  this  action,  the  Congress  wnll 
not  be  in  the  position  of  sutlng  that  the 
Reserves  should  be  called  up  or  should 
not  be  called  up.  Our  position  is  that 
the  President  should  be  able  to  call  up 
the  Reserves  quickly  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  .so  The  amendment  is  per- 
missive In  effect, 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  Hebert  1  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 


Mr.  HEBEIRT  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mat- 
ter is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  to  come  before  the  House 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  personally 
involved  with  the  memt)ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI  have  worked  very  diligently 
and  very  hard  en  it.  I  do  not  rise  to 
object  to  this  amendment,  but.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  only  rise  to  a.^k  certain  ques- 
tions In  order  to  make  the  legislative 
history  positive  and  definite  in  this  con- 
nection. In  order  that  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  exactly  what  w 
direct  our  remarks  to.  I  have  reduced  to 
writing  four  or  five  questions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  shall  ask  in  order  and 
ll^en  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  reply  so  that  we  may  have 
a  very  definite  and  a  crystal  clear  under- 
standing of  this  matter.  The  first  ques- 
tion I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  1= 

this: 

First.  Is  not  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, for  practical  purposes,  the  lan- 
guage originally  contained  in  section  105 
of  H  R.  17195.  the  Reserve  bill  of  ri^h;; 
with  the  following  changes: 

Deletion  of  the  certification  require- 
ment to  the  Congress,  and 

The  addition  of  substantive  lant^uaep 
which  would  permit  the  President  unt.. 
June  30.  1968.  authority  to  order  to  ac- 
tive duty  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  fc. 
a  period  not  to  exceed  24  months. 
Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr  MAHON  The  answer  to  tha- 
question  is.  'Yes,"  The  gentleman  ;s 
correct 

Mr  HEBERT.  The  second  question  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  Is  this: 

Second  The  legislative  lan?uaRe  cor- 
tained  in  this  substitute  amendment  \:- 
therefore  for  practical  purposes,  the 
House  language  approved  by  a  record 
vote  of  322  to  6  on  Septembtr  21.  19fi6 

And,  am  I  correct  in  stating  that  th- 
House  conferees  were  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  substitute  of  the  lan- 
guage formerly  In  H,R.  17195.  because 
they  were  told  that  the  other  body  could 
not.  because  of  tlie  lateness  of  the  ses.sion, 
take  final  action  on  the  entire  bill,  tha: 
Is.  H  R.  17195:  and.  therefore,  the  con- 
ferees accepted  an  amendment  which  «ai 
repetitious.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  want  to  t> 
sure  that  we  understand  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  ue  were  assured  that  thi' 
other  body  would  give  early  consideration 
to  the  remaining  provisions  of  H.R.  1719: 
shortly  after  the  convening  of  the  90t^: 
Congress 

Mr  MAHON  The  gentleman  iror. 
Louisiana  is  correct.  We  were  a^surec 
by  the  highest  authority  on  the  Arm^Hi 
Forces  Committee  of  the  other  body  tha: 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  17195  would  b^ 
given  consideration  by  that  committer 
early  In  the  next  year, 

Mr  HEBERT,  In  other  words,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armod  Services  Com^ 
mitlee  and  the  ranking  member,  bot. 
concurred  in  plving  early  hearings  to  the 
bill  which  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenUtives 
passed  overwhelminsly  during  this  se- 
sion  of  the  Congres.s'' 

Mr,  MAHON  The  gentleman  fi  :^ 
Louisiana  Is  correct. 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Does  the  term  "Se- 
lected Reserve"  as  used  In  the  context  of 
this  amendment  bear  the  same  meaning 
as  was  contained  in  H.R,  17195 — that  is. 
ft  paid  drilling  unit  in  the  Ready  Reserve? 
Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  asked  a  very  pertinent 
question  and  the  gentleman's  interpreta- 
tion is  precisely  correct,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House  conferees. 

Mr,  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
the  next  question  of  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Texas  Is  this: 

If  the  President  elects  to  use  this  au- 
thority to  call  individuals  to  active  duty, 
will  this  In  any  way  affect  mandated  per- 
sonnel strengths  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  It  would  not.  The  an- 
swer is  "no." 

Till'  mandated  personnel  strengths  re- 
main in  the  bill  and  will  be  contained  in 
•.he  law. 
M:  HEBERT  It  Is  In  the  bill  now? 
M:  MAHON  Yes.  The  mandated 
'i-rent'ths  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
amendment  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 
Q.;i:.";ticn  Is  as  follows: 

If  the  President  orders  units  to  active 
duty  under  this  authority,  will  this  not 
reiult  in  a  compensating  reduction  in 
mandated  persomiel  strengths? 

Mr  MAHON.  As  a  practical  matter. 
:he  a:.swer  Is  "yes." 

Mr  HEBERT.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
liie  :;entleman  from  Texas  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  last  question  is  this: 

In  subsection  (e)  of  the  substitute 
amendment,  the  term  "unit" — and  I  em- 
phasize the  term  "unit " — of  the  Ready 
Reserve  means,  as  I  understand  it,  those 
organizations  in  the  Ready  Reserve  com- 
ponents structure  which  are  established 
upon  a  table  of  orpanization  under  which 
a  unit  is  expected  to  function  operation- 
ally when  ordered  to  active  duty? 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
M.--  MAHON,  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Is  absolutely  correct.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  cooperating 
m  undertaking  to  make  the  record  crys- 
tal clear  as  to  the  intent  involved  here  in 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment. 

Mr,  HEBERT.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  further. 
m  a  capsule  summation  this  Is  the  sit- 
uation: the  conferees  took  the  House 
lant^uage,  abandoning  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  the  House  had  pre- 
nously  rejected  from  the  other  body,  and 
accepted  the  languaj-'e  of  the  House,  and 
offered  two  amendments  to  it,  notably. 
the  deletion  requiring  the  President  to 
advise  or  certify  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
other  amended  the  unit  strength  for  a 
callup,  and  In  other  words,  protected  the 
function  of  the  luilt  as  we  have  always 
sought  to  do?  Is  this  not  In  fact  what 
happened? 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
niittee,  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 


Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, gave  assurances  that  hearings  would 
be  held  on  the  House-passed  bill  of  this 
Congress  early  at  the  convening  of  the 
90th  Congress.    Is  that  coirect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  correct  statement.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  view  of  this,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  was  passed,  that  on  January  3 
I  will  reintroduce  the  bill  which  the 
House  has  supported  322  to  6  in  its  iden- 
tical language,  as  supported  by  the  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Rivers],  that  it  will  be 
given  Immediate  consideration.  And 
this  piece  of  legislation  will  be  submitted 
to  the  House  as  quickly  and  as  expedi- 
tiously as  the  parliamentary  situation 
will  allow  us  to,  and  we  will  send  it  to 
the  other  body.  I  do  not  think  I  am  too 
far  out  in  prognosticating,  or  being  out 
too  f£u-  on  a  limb,  to  say  that  the  other 
body  will  have  this  piece  of  legislation 
before  the  year  closes  on  the  month  of 
January. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  helpfulness.  This  was  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  be  worked  out 
under  the  circimistances. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  10  minutes  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  LMr. 
Laird]  and  I  will  yield  later  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri   [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore .  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  consumed  12 
minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  so  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the 
House  today  over  the  colloquy  conducted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees.  The  language 
in  the  first  section  of  amendment  No.  5 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote  regard- 
ing individual  Reserve  callups  is  almost 
the  same  language  that  was  passed  in 
the  House  Reserve  bill  with  two  minor 
exceptions.  The  new  language,  how- 
ever, in  the  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment was  never  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  any  legislation 
passed  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  have  not  been  any  hearings  con- 
ducted  with   respect   to   the   authority 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  in 
the  second  part  of  this  amendment  at- 
tached as  a  rider  to  this  appropriation 
bill.    Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what 
we  sure  voting  on  at  this  point.    We  are 
not  voting  on  anything  but  the  following 
amendment. 
Part  1  reads  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That — 
Notwithstanding   any    other    provision    of 
law,  until  June  30,  1968,  the  President  may 
order   to   active   duty   any   member   of    the 
Beady  Beeerve  of  an  armed  force  who — 


(1)  Is  not  assigned  to.  or  participating 
satisfactorily  in,  a  unit  In  the  Selective  Re- 
serve, and 

(2)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reserve 
obligation,  and 

( 3 )  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  for  a  total  of  twenty-four 
months. 

Notw'lthstandlng  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  until  June  30,  1968.  the  President 
may  order  to  active  duty  any  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  who  had 
become  a  member  of  a  reserve  compwneipt 
prior  to  July  1,  1966;  and  who 

(1)  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  training  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  or  more,  and 

(2)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reserve 
military  obligation. 

(c)  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty  un- 
der this  section  may  be  required  to  serve 
on  active  duty  until  his  total  service  on 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  equals 
twenty-four  months.  If  the  enlistment  or 
period  of  military  service  of  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  would 
expire  before  he  has  served  the  required 
I>erlod  of  active  duty  prescribed  herein,  his 
enlistment  or  period  of  military  service  may 
be  extended  until  that  service  on  active  duty 
has  been  completed. 

(4)  In  crder  to  achieve  fair  treatment  as 
between  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
are  t>€ing  considered  for  active  duty  under 
this  section,  appropriate  consideration  shall 
be  given  to— 

(1)  family  responsibilities;  and 

(2)  employment  necessary  to  maintain 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

Part  2  reads  as  follows: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  until  June  30,  1968,  the  President 
may,  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  order  to 
active  duty  any  unit  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-four  months. 

That  particular  language  in  part  2 
gives  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
call  out  any  National  Guard  unit,  any 
Reserve  unit  In  the  Army,  any  Reserve 
unit  in  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marine  Corps,  without  coming  to  the 
Congress,  and  without  declaring  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

At  the  time  of  the  Berlin  crisis  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  he  asked  for  au- 
thority to  call  selected  Reserve  units  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  into 
active  duty.  This  properly  went  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  where  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  where  hearings  should  have 
been  held,  and  were  held,  at  the  time  of 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

But  the  language  in  this  conference  re- 
port goes  even  beyond  the  language  in 
the  Berlin  crisis  callup.  It  provides  that 
these  individual  units  can  be  called  up, 
not  for  12  months,  as  was  the  limitation 
put  on  the  callup  language  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  regard  to  President  Kennedy's  Ber- 
lin request,  it  provides  that  these  units 
can  be  called  up  for  24  months. 

This  authority  is  given  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  even 
though  no  request  had  been  made  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or   any   other  oflacial   of   the   executive 
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branch  of  our  Government,  and  with  a 
aUtement  to  the  effect:  "give  us  the  au- 
thority, and  we  wlU  never  use  It.  "  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  And 
this  was  brought  up  In  conference  Why 
give  them  the  authority  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  he  will  not  use  It  any- 
way? 

Well.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  Is 
the  proper  way  to  legislate  by  adopting 
this  language,  giving  this  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  Berlin  crisis  callup  for  our 
Reserve  units  all  over  the  United  States. 
whether  they  are  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Marine  Corp*,  or  any  other 
Reserve  component  We  not  only  go  be- 
yond the  language  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
callup.  as  far  as  the  Reserve  services  of 
this  couiury  are  concerned,  but  we  give 
this  authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  rather  than  wait  until  the 
Hebert  bill  can  pass  the  Congress  and 
be  enacted  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
This  language  could  have  been  limited  so 
as  to  cover  the  period  when  Congress  will 
not  be  In  session  or  even  until  Uie  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967— next  June  30 — In  order 
to  give  the  legislative  committees  time 
to  enact  a  bill. 

But  no.  we  grant  this  authority  not 
only  through  this  fiscal  year,  but  go  be- 
yond It  another  12  months  and  undpr 
this  authority  the  executive  branch  has 
a  commitment  from  the  Congress  until 
June  30.  1968 

I  happen  to  be  in  support  of  tie  Re- 
serve bill  that  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives There  are  many  amend- 
ments in  that  bill  that  are  necessary  to- 
day. 

TaJk  to  some  of  these  technicians  who 
are  working  for  the  Reserve  units  around 
the  country  They  have  no  retirement 
benefits  and  very  few.  If  any.  other  bene- 
fits at  all  That  particular  problem  was 
taken  care  of  In  the  Reserve  bill  Ex- 
tending this  authority  through  a  rider 
to  an  appropriation  bill  takes  the  pres- 
sure off  of  the  legislative  committees  to 
enact  a  bill  in  a  timely  fashion  that  will 
help,  for  example,  these  technicians. 

Why  go  through  Item  after  item  In 
that  bill  which  Is  needed  and  necessary 
if  you  grant  this  authority  for  almost 
2  years''  If  you  want  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  to  get  that  kind  of  legislation. 
do  not  use  a  backdoor  approach  by  an 
appropriation  rider  giving  broader  au- 
thority than  has  ever  been  given  to  any 
President  of  the  United  States  In  any 
crisis,  especially  when  that  President  has 
never  even  requested  such  authority  and 
when  his  Secretary  of  Defense  says  he 
will  not  use  it 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  understand 
thoroughly  what  we  are  doing  here  by 
using  the  appropriation  process  In  the 
closing  weeks  of  this  session  to  grant 
this  kind  of  authority  that  has  never 
been  granted  before 

At  the  very  least,  this  amendment 
should  be  corrected  to  provide  that  if 
these  unlU  are  caUed.  their  term  of  .serv- 
ice should  be  limited  to  12  months  as  it 
was  m  the  Berlin  crisis  If  the  Defense 
Department  or  others  want  to  go  beyond 
12  months,  they  should  have  to  come  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  It  to  keep  those 
units  in  service  longer  than  12  months 
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At  the  very  least  there  should  be  some 
consideration  given— as  there  was  in  the 
House  bill  and  as  there  was  in  the  orig- 
inal amendment— to  these  units  that 
were  called  up  during  the  Berlm  crisis. 
My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  and  my  own 
district  contributed  more  In  terms  of 
manpower  to  the  Berlin  crisLs  than  any 
othtT  district  in  the  US    Congress. 

There  should  be  some  consideration 
given  to  members  of  the  Reserves  who 
are  m  these  unlUs  who  have  had  4  and  5 
years  of  active  duty 

These  are  matters  that  should  properly 
have  come  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee and  hearings  should  have  been 
conducted  on  these  matters  Yet.  no 
hearings  were  conducted  by  the  appro- 
priations committee  In  thLs  session  of 
Congress  on  this  grave  and  serious  mat- 
ter, 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  language  of  the  second 
provLso  of  this  bill  Is  anything  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
at  an  earlier  date,  because  it  was  not. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
icer did  not  include  this  kind  of  language 
In  their  bill  and  under  present  law  these 
unlt^  can  only  be  called  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  notifies  the  Congress 
and  declares  a  national  emergency 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  following 
the  same  procedure  that  was  used  In  the 
case  of  the  Berlin  crisis  and  not  use  the 
appropriations  process  to  tag  this 
amendment  on  In  the  last  closing  weeks 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress — an 
amendment  that  Is  going  to  affect  and 
which  could  affect  millions  of  Americans 
There  Is  every  right  to  expect  that  hear- 
ings would  be  conducted  on  such  an  Im- 
portant matter  as  this 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  In  the  Reserve 
bill,  the  President  had  to  certify  that 
these  Reserves  were  needed? 

Mr  LAIRD  Yes.  he  had  to  so  certify 
to  the  Congress  There  Is  no  such  cer- 
tification required  here  whatwever.  even 
on  individual  callups  This  is  the  Indi- 
vidual callup  .section  that  you  are  refer- 
ring U-),  the  first  section  of  the  Mahon 
amendment  The  first  .section  of  the 
Mahon  amendment  follows  closely  the 
language  of  the  Hubert  bill  But  there 
are  several  amendment-'^ — the  Hall 
amendment  which  was  stricken  from  It 
as  well  as  .several  other  provi.slons  that 
were  stricken  But  they  were  not  major 
provLiiions 

But  the  second  proviso  Is  not  In  the 
Hebert  bill  and  was  not  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  Is 
a  provision  which  gives  the  executive 
branch  the  authority  that  It  has  never 
requested  Furthermore.  It  gives  the 
executive  branch  this  authority  not  un- 
til the  committee  might  act— it  gives 
the  executive  branch  this  authority  un- 
til June  30.  1968 

I  am  for  protecting  the  Integrity  of 
each  guard  and  Reserve  unit,  but  this 
could  have  been  done  without  giving  this 
blanket  authority  until  June  30.  1968 
One  would  think  that  legislation  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  could 
be  expected  before  then,  especlaUy  If  the 


President  requests  such  authority  in  the 
interim. 

In  the  conference  we  could  not  get  any 
commitment  about  a  bill  being  reported 
out.  They  have  had  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  committee  all  during  this  session 
of  Congress,  all  during  these  many 
months.  The  only  commitment  ue 
could  get  In  the  conference  was  that 
consideration— I  repeat,  conslderat;  n.- 
would  be  given  to  it  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

If  consideration  was  going  to  be  given 
to  It  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress, 
this  amendment  should  have  been  a: 
least  limited  to  June  30.  1967,  and  not 
extended  until  June  30,  1968. 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY  There  were  several  con- 
ferees, including  yourself,  who  did  not 
agree  to  amendment  No.  5, 1  believe  it  Is. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  IJURD.  It  Is  amendment  No.  5 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  am  very  grateful  tha- 
at  least  some  members  of  the  conference 
had  respect  for  this  Hou.se  that  passed 
almost  unanimously  this  bill  and  turned 
down  almost  unanimously  the  rider 
placed  on  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
certainly  happy  that  some  Members  did 
stand  up  for  the  finding  of  the  House 
and  did  not  absolutely  surrender  with- 
out tr>ing  to  bring  about  what  this 
House  almost  unanimously  voted  for. 

Mr  lAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentUniar. 
from  Indiana. 

I  should  Uke  to  add  one  further  poir.: 
and  that  Is  that  on  such  an  Important 
Issue  as  this,  affecting  well  over  a  million 
young  men  in  America  today,  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  not  so  busy  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  have  at  least  a  hearing,  call 
the  executive  branch  up.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Guard  bureau,  the  State 
adjutant  general's  ofBce;  at  least  we 
should  consider  for  a  few  moments  the 
views  of  these  people  before  we  Uck  this 
kind  of  broad  authority  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

This  legislative  authority  Is  a  very 
very  serious  matter,  one  which  I  do  be- 
lieve merits  some  attention  in  behalf  of 
the  Congress  by  a  legislative  committee, 
and  not  be  considered  by  a  few  conferees 
In  a  House-Senate  conference.  Tiiis  is 
not  the  way  the  House  of  Repre.sonta- 
tives  should  operate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   I  Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  the 
very  able  sUtement  by  the  distlngui.^hed 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  But  I  am 
constrained  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that.  In  the  action 
which  Is  proposed  today.  Congress  U 
simply  facing  the  facts.  We  are  In  a 
war.  We  are  seeking  to  Insure  that  uus 
Nation  will  be  ready  for  whatever  defense 
emergencies  may  arise. 

Shortly  this  session  of  Congress  will  be 
ended  If  a  greater  emergency  should 
an.se  while  we  are  away,  legislative  au- 
thority for  a  callup  of  the  Reserves  wiU 
be  available.    I  think  we  can  be  certair. 


this  grant  of  power  will  not  be  abused. 
We  have  to  trust  to  someone,  and  I  am 
ftilling  to  trust  those  in  poeltions  of 
leadership  who  are  responsible  for  the 
great  decisions  of  our  Nation  in  time  of 
war 

Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  reprehensible  about 
the  action  which  is  proposed.  What  we 
do  is  in  keeping  with  the  forward-think- 
ing action  on  defense  matters  followed 
by  the  89th  Congress  throughout  its 
historj'. 

This  Congress  has  taken  the  lead  in 
providing  the  Nation  with  a  strong 
defense.  This  Congress  has  taken  the 
lead  in  giving  better  pay,  better  living 
and  working  conditions,  and  improving 
the  morale  of  those  who  wear  the  uni- 
form. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  taken 
steps  which  were  not  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  but  which  we 
believed  were  necessary,  from  careful 
studies,  to  strengthen  our  forces  in  areas 
where  greater  strength  was  needed. 
.\nd  time  has  proved  us  right. 

The  Berlin  crisis  occurred  under  far 
different  conditions,  in  a  far  different 
world  We  were  not  then  in  a  shooting 
war.  There  had  been  no  buildup  of 
strength  in  preparation  for  world  crises, 
such  as  we  have  had  in  recent  years. 
To  meet  that  crisis,  with  Its  sudden  ex- 
panding demand  for  air  imlts.  there  had 
to  be  a  callup  of  Reserves.  Actually,  in 
numbers,  very  few  were  called,  but  the 
authority  to  call  them  was  essential. 

We  are  now  in  a  serious  emergency. 
No  one  will  gainsay  that.  We  propose 
to  take  one  more  step  in  the  Nation's 
defense  by  saying  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents can.  for  a  limited  time,  be  called 
into  service  if  needed. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  respect- 
fully that  the  Reserve  forces  are  main- 
tained for  use  in  national  emergencies. 
Tliey  realize  this.  They  expect  to  serve. 
That  is  why  they  spend  months  and 
years  in  training,  in  preparation  for  just 
such  iX'riods  as  this.  They  train  so  that 
they  can  be  used  when  the  Nation  re- 
quires their  services. 

In  this  amendment  we  simply  pro- 
pose to  make  the  Reserves  available 
without  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency.  I  believe  everyone  here 
recognizes  the  significance  of  this 
action.  We  live  in  an  edgy  world.  Our 
State  Department  is  seeking  to  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
search  for  peace.  We  are  trying  to 
maintain  balance  in  world  relations,  try- 
ing to  keep  from  frightening  the  day- 
lights out  of  nations  that  are  worried 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  In  south- 
east Asia. 

A  declaration  of  national  emergency 
under  present  circumstances  could 
cause  a  very  serious  set  of  jitters 
throughout  the  world.  It  could  even 
push  Comjnunlst  coimtrles  net  yet  fully 
committed  into  active  support  of  the 
Vietcong  in  Vietnam.  Regretfully  I  rec- 
ogiiize.  also,  there  are  many  nations 
which  should  be  on  our  side  but  which 
a.T  maintaining  neutrality.  The  pre- 
canous  negotiations  progress  with  theee 


powers  could  be  upset  by  a  declaration  of 
national  emergency. 

We  know  we  are  treading  a  dangerous 
path.  And  we  in  Congress  are  trying  not 
to  rock  the  boat  but  to  provide  whatever 
support  is  needed  to  win  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  at  the  same  time  to  help  avoid 
a  greater  involvement. 

This  is  not  an  action  which  has  just 
been  thought  up  out  of  thin  air.  The 
House  already  has  acted  on  substantially 
the  language  which  is  before  us.  I  refer 
to  the  Hubert  bill,  the  Reserve  bill  of 
rights.  On  that  bill  there  were  extensive 
hearings.  On  that  bill  there  was  debate. 
And  for  that  bill  there  wsis  overwhelming 
support  when  it  passed  the  House. 

Now  we  are  merely  trying  to  face  the 
facts.  We  are  in  a  war.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  our  Nation  is  ready  for  any  de- 
fense emergency  that  may  occur  until  we 
come  back  here  in  January,  when  we  can 
complete  the  enactment  of  permanent 
legislation  to  deal  with  Reserve  problems. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  enjoyed  listening  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  He  states  we  are  now  in  a  na- 
tional emergency  so  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  agrees, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  believe  we  are  in  such  a 
position  right  now,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  12  months.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
believe  the  administration  should  come 
forward  and  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. It  should  come  before  the  Con- 
gress and  tell  us  exactly  what  it  is  spend- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  its  future  programed 
manpower  needs.  That  decision  is  being 
postponed.    Why? 

If  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  this  au- 
thority is  needed  between  now  and  the 
convening  of  the  90th  Congress,  then  this 
appropriations  rider  should  be  limited  at 
most  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  not  June  30,  1968. 

If,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
states,  we  are  presently  in  a  national 
emergency,  we  should  not  continue  to  fol- 
low the  policy  of  doing  business  as  usual. 
We  should  not  continue  to  mislead  the 
American  people  so  far  as  the  manpower 
needs  and  costs  of  this  war  are  con- 
cerned. The  Congress,  representing  an 
Independent  branch,  should  have  the 
facts  presented  before  writing  blank 
checks.  This  is  our  responsibility  to  our 
country  and  our  people. 

By  removing  the  requirement  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
declare  a  national  emergency  or  at  the 
very  least  ctHne  to  the  legislative  branch 
outlining  our  country's  manpower  needs, 
we  do  a  disservice  to  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  friend  is  not  asking  a 
question.    I  decline  to  yield  further. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  some  of  the 
reasons  that  we  have  not  had  a  declara- 
tion of  national  emergency. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  situation  is 
worsening  In  Vietnam.    I  think  the  sit- 


uation is  definitely  better  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  only  been  a  short  time  since  the  head 
of  our  forces  there  said  that  we  are  now 
in  a  position  where  we  will  hold  and  po- 
lice and  secure  the  territory  which  we 
capture  from  the  Vietcong.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  had  forces  in  sufficient 
number  to  do  that.  That  is  an  extremely 
Important  thing. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  about  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  involves  a 
tremendous  cost.  It  was  brought  out  not 
long  ago,  in  a  public  forum,  that  it  is  cost- 
ing $2  billion  a  month.  However,  money 
already  has  been  voted  by  Congress 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  time  being. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  within  a  short 
time  the  Department  of  Defense  must  ask 
for  a  supplemental.  Any  facts  that  we 
need  to  know  on  expenditures  will  be 
brought  out  at  that  time.  All  of  this  is 
well  known.  There  is  no  mystery  here; 
no  attempt  to  hold  anj'thing  back  from 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  procedure  we  were  using 
yesterday  in  the  committee  was  borrow- 
ing from  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
in  order  to  finance  the  emergency  needs 
on  a  vital  basis  in  Vietnam  today?  All 
we  are  doing  is  borrowing.  We  are  not 
reprograming. 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  are  alternative 
procedures,  of  course.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  direct  request  for  additional 
funds.  It  must  be  done  within  a  short 
time  anyway.  But  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  usins  money  in  the  manner 
the  gentleman  referred  to  in  order  to  ful- 
fill a  present  need.  There  will  be  a  pe- 
riod of  several  months  when  the  money 
will  not  be  needed  for  the  original  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  funded. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
situation  before  us.  I  am  always  en- 
thralled by  the  eloquence  at  this  time  of 
the  year  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Laird]  for  very  obvious  reasoris. 
Now,  we  are  talking  about  the  Reserve 
components  here.  A  lot  of  us  have  been 
here  for  a  long  time,  and  there  is  nobody 
in  this  body  who  knows  more  about  the 
Reserve  components  than  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Sixes].  Let  me  as- 
sure you,  I  cannot  imagine  anybody  else 
whose  heart  is  going  to  bleed  for  the  Re- 
sciyes  and  take  the  position  that  papa 
knows  best.  Listen  to  me.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  FMr.  SncESl  sup- 
ports this  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Makon],  who  in 
the  world,  speaking  for  the  Reserves, 
could  say  a  nay?     Nobody. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Finally,  let  me  say  we 
have  achieved  substantive  improvements 
in  the  language  of  this  report  with  re- 
gard to  the  Reserves.  It  makes  the  Re- 
serve readiness  posture  more  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Great  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  committee,  in  the 
many  weeks  in  which  we  labored,  to  pro- 
vide the  most  effective  Reserve  Forces 
possible.  We  provided  support  for  the 
Reserves  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps.  A  substantive  in- 
crease is  provided  for  the  Army  because 
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Its  form  and  support  have  been  In  con- 
tention Mandatory  language  was  In- 
cluded to  protect  and  preserve  this  Indis- 
pensable part  of  our  defense  structure 

Now  we  have  reached  agreement  on 
language  which  will  malcc  It  possible  for 
the  callup  of  some  elennents  of  the  Re- 
serves without  causing  undue  interna- 
tional unrest  or  Interfering  with  the 
manning,  training,  or  readiness  of  the 
Reserve  units 

This  amendment  will  make  available 
for  callup.  to  nil  out  the  Active  Army. 
thousands  of  Ready  reservists,  and  will 
permit  the  President,  when  he  deems  It 
necessary,  to  call  to  active  duty  any  unit 
of  the  Ready  Reserves. 

There  are.  of  course,  deficiencies  In  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  Reserves.  We 
need  a  general  law  to  treat  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  Reserve  problem.  But  we 
have  received  assurances  that  this  mat- 
ter wUl  be  handled  promptly  when  the 
Congress  reassembles  In  January  Un- 
der the  clrcumstance.s.  what  Is  now  con- 
Ulned  in  the  language  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  goes  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  this 
time. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ;  Mr  LirscoMB ' 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker.  I  iise 
In  support  of  this  amendment.  I  grant 
that  it  should  probably  come  through 
regular  legislative  channels,  but.  as  has 
been  explained  to  the  House  already. 
time  will  not  permit  adequate  con;.idera- 
tlon  in  the  Senate  of  the  Hebert  bill.  H.R. 
17195  The  language  of  .section  105  of 
H  R  17195  has  been  picked  up  and  placed 
in  this  amendment  with  a  couple  of 
minor  exceptions  If  I  understand  the 
debate  correctly  today,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr  HebihtI.  who  Is  the 
author  of  HR  17195.  has  clarifed  his 
position  t)efore  the  House.  He  and  his 
committee  are  the  most  knowledge ible  In 
this  area  We  are  taking  that  language 
with  the  clarlflcatloixs  and  putting  it  in 
this  bUl 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill  is  neces- 
sary- and  is  a  responsible  action  for  us 
to  take  at  this  time  because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  present  status  of  the 
Reserves 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  get  on  with  the  confer- 
ence report  and  get  this  bill  over  to  the 
White  House  I  say  thLs  because  action 
on  this  measure  is  loru?  overdue  It  rep- 
resents a  reflection  upon  the  Congress 
I  feel  that  this  bill,  since  it  is  .still  pend- 
ing before  us.  represents  just  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr  Speaker.  thLs  bill  carries  appro- 
prtationa  with  which  to  finance  not  only 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  it  carries  all  of 
the  appropriations  for  our  worldwide 
commitmenta  on  which  we  are  hoping  to 
complete  action. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  should  have  been  before 
the  House  and  signed  by  the  vnwte  House 
by  July  1,  19M.  The  fact  Is  that  right 
now,  at  this  moment,  this  House  should 
be  voting  upon  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  additional  money  for  fiscal 


year  1967  with  which  to  finance  items 
that  are  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  funds  which  the  SccreUry  of 
Defense  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  request  at  this  time  for  the 
Conureiis  to  act  upon 

Mr  Speaker,  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense uses  the  excuse  that  he  does  not 
know  how  much  we  may  need,  and  that 
the  amounts  of  money  Involved  therein 
will  be  known  later  and  that  the  request 
will  come  up  later,  probably  early  next 
year 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the  budget  situa- 
tion and  In  my  opinion  the  important 
matter  is  to  get  this  bill  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  so  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  continue  to  operate. 

But.  Mr  Speaker.  Instead  of  following 
good  fiscal  procedures,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  borrowing  funds,  reprogram- 
ing  funds,  and  manipulating  appropria- 
tions that  were  made  to  the  Department 
of  Defense 

And.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  the  conference  agreement 
on  which  you  are  voting  today,  does 
not  carry  adequate  flnancm^?  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1967 
For  instance.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  this  bill  for  mllitar>- 
personnel,  for  the  pay  of  the  actual  force 
structure  that  is  on  board  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  finance  the 
pay  actions  voted  by  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  other  body,  and 
signed  by  the  President,  namely,  pay  In- 
creases for  fiscal  year  1967 

Mr  Speaker.  It  does  not  finance  op- 
erations and  maintenance  for  expanding 
operations  in  Vletntim  and  other  world- 
wide commitments 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not  finance  ade- 
quate procurement  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  employ  in  our  battle  with  which 
we  are  f&ce<i  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  does  not  finance  long 
leadtime  on  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
ordnance.  And  through  the  admi-sslon 
of  the  Secreury  of  Defen.se  himself,  he  is 
going  to  have  to  reprogram  over  $400 
million  as  contained  In  this  bill,  money 
on  which  you  are  acting  today,  to  provide 
combat  aircraft  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  borrowing  from  funds  contained  in 
this  bill  to  finance  those  reprograming 
actions 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  contention  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  ask  Con- 
gress for  this  money  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned,  his  method  of  handling  this 
situation  represents  a  poor  and  irrespon- 
sible manner  In  which  to  handle  appro- 
priations financing  a  Milltar>-  Establish- 
ment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  my  view,. and  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  area  of  defen.se  appropria- 
tions, might  as  well  clo,se  up  shop  and  go 
home  If  we  allow  things  to  continue  In 
thLs  way 

Mr  Speaker.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  his  computers  could 
make  all  of  the  decisions  and  just  let  the 
Congress  rubberstamp  them 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  wrong,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  the  Committee  on 


Appropriations  and  the  Congress  of  th- 
United  States  stepped  up  and  did  some- 
thing about  it 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
RosTENKOWsKi'  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  ha.s  expired 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlema:. 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Hou-se  of  Representatives  at 
this  time  on  an  amendment  with  i.  fer- 
ence  to  this  Reserve  matter,  but  I  believe 
It  is  ImporUnt  that  we  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  conference  report  and 
with  these  amendments,  because  .s.nne 
other  action  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
join  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  estimates  were 
based  upon  the  unrealLstic  premise  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  would  be  over  by 
June  30.  1967 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  now  has 
changed,  and  recognized  that  this  is  still 
an  optimistic  assumption.  New  ground 
rules  have  been  established  for  the 
budget,  and  new  estimates  have  been  sent 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  once  again  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Defense  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  to  the  Concress 
the  necessary  requests  for  funds  iha; 
they  know  now  are  needed  so  that  we  rar. 
appropriate  that  money  before  we  leavr 
in  a  supplemental  bill.  This  will  let  th- 
American  people  know,  at  least,  wl.a; 
this  war  is  costing  them  and  what  they 
are  expected  to  do.  They  are  entitled 
to  know  that. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment pt^rtainlnt;  to  the  Reserves.  As  I 
said.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  and  re- 
sponsible move.  But  let  us  get  on  witi-. 
this  business:  let  us  give  the  military  the 
funds  they  really  require  to  operate  our 
Defense  Establishment.  Let  us  demand 
of  the  President  that  he  submit  proper 
figures  so  we  can  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  the  support  of  our  Military 
EsUblLshment  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  BOW.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  join  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment,  having  to  do  with 
the  Reserve  components. 

There  have  been  some  who  questioned 
whether  the  President  should  be  required 
to  declare  a  national  emergency  before 
calling  the  Reserves,  rather  than  to  have 
the  Congress  provide  the  language  that 
Is  in  this  amendment  I  might  say  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  President 
to  declare  a  national  emergency  in  order 
to  draft  the  boys  that  arc  belny  drafted 
today  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  this 
Readv  Reserve  and  the  Rcsei-ve  is  ready 
after  all  these  years  of  buildup  and  train- 
ing. We  have  these  Reserves  for  occa- 
sions such  as  this  There  Is  no  more  rea- 
son that  there  should  be  a  requirement 
for  a  declaration  of  emergency  by  the 
President  in  order  to  properly  utilize  the 
Re.serves  than  there  Is  to  require  the  dec- 
laration of  an  emergency  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  utilize  the  draft. 


It  seems  to  mo  this  gives  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  up  the  Reserves  under  the 
same  method  by  which  we  are  drafting 
men  today. 

The  men  now  In  the  Reserves  are  there 
voluntarily,  knowing  that  they  might  be 
railed  up.  knowing  that  their  services 
might  be  required.  This  bill  gives  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 
I  support  the  amendment  and  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  vote  agaliist  the  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  5  £is  a  protest  against 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Senate  in 
Including  legislation  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  which 
would  have  been  ruled  out  of  order  had 
such  an  amendment  been  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  procedure,  wherein  the  House  Is 
beiac  asked  to  concur  in  an  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  is  an  excellent 
e.\ample  of  an  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body  to  accomplish 
by  a  back-door  approach  that  which  is 
impossible  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  89th  Congress.  I 
attempted,  in  the  caucus  of  the  majority. 
to  secure  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
Hou.<ie  which  would  In  effect  make  sub- 
;ect  to  a  point  of  order  any  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  when 
such  a  bill  is  returned  to  the  House  for 
concurrence  in  Senate  amendments,  if 
such  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  if  introduced  originally  In  the 
House. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  It  Is  time  that 
the  Members  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress are  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  we  are  often  willing  to  make 
exceptions,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance which  involves  an  important  na- 
tional policy,  and  not  overlooking  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  amendment, 
I  feel  that  the  Issue  should  not  be  re- 
solved as  an  incidental  amendment 
which  has  no  reason  to  be  considered  in 
this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
!or  a  question. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
actually  interested  in  the  armed  services 
Reserve  personnel  portion  of  the  bill. 
I  understand  that  It  is  an  Interim  meas- 
ure In  fact,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texa^,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  itself,  says  it  will  be 
June  30,  1968,  although  the  appropria- 
tion bill  only  goes  to  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1967;  therefore,  an  interim  or  stop- 
gap measure  is  necessary.  The  purposes 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  bill  of  rights 
for  the  reservists,  whether  they  be  the 
Guard  or  armed  Reserve  units,  was  to 
insist  on  training   Reserves,  especially 


those  who  have  found  a  safe  haven  and 
had  avoided  the  selective  service,  with- 
out being  trained. 

My  first  question  is:  Does  this  amend- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  insist  that  those  who  find 
themselves  saved  from  the  selective  serv- 
ice in  the  Reserves,  have  total  adequate 
training  so  that  they  are  ready? 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  that  men 
who  are  in  the  Reserves,  whether  they 
are  in  organized  units  or  not,  and  who 
are  called  up,  will  have  received,  or  will 
have  to  receive,  a  certain  level  of  train- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  all  men  called 
into  the  active  services. 

Did  I  imderstand  your  question  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  stated  my  question  correctly  con- 
cerning the  enlistment  of  people  who  are 
now  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve,  and  the  Re- 
serve enlistment  program,  who  have  not 
had  120  days  of  requisite  training,  but 
who  have  completed  their  duty  in  an 
organized  T.O.  &  E.  group,  or  a  composite 
control  group. 

The  responsible  legislation  applies 
directly  to  them  because  there  are  at 
least  56.000  who  have  received  no  train- 
ing under  the  circumstances,  and  yet 
who  are  no  longer  liable  for  the  draft. 
Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  here — 
we  have  all  admitted  we  are  legislating 
on  the  appropriation  bill  here  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  sittiation — to  see  that 
they  are  drilled,  and  that  they  have  the 
training  spaces  available  for  the  first  120 
days  before  they  go  into  the  6-year  Re- 
serve program;  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  does  this  do  that,  therefore, 
and  plug  the  loophole  of  the  safe-haven 
from  the  draft? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  see  how  this 
amendment  would  guarantee  that  those 
men  In  the  Reserves  who  have  had  no 
training  will  be  trained.  If  they  are 
called  up  to  active  service,  they  would 
have  to  be  trained  before  they  would 
be  assigned  to  a  combat  unit.  That  is 
required  elsewhere  In  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  HALL.  If  that  is  the  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  the  amendment  is  defi- 
cient, admittedly,  as  far  as  the  carrying 
out  the  Intent  of  the  bill  of  rights  for 
the  reservists,  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  armed  services  of  our  land. 

Of  course,  the  second  great  deficiency 
is  that  this  fails  of  any  notification  of 
the  Congress. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  ex- 
ceeding our  authorized  troop  strength 
of  the  regular  active  duty  army — of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States — which,  of 
course.  Is  set  by  the  Congress  at  2.6  mil- 
lion and  that  we  now  have  well  over  3 
million  on  extended  active  duty? 

Second,  would  the  gentleman  not  ad- 
mit with  me  that  there  are  just  four 
ways  of  handling  this  emergency  situa- 
tion: 

The  first,  is  the  way  we  are  doing  it, 
simply  by  the  draft  call,  which  is  the 
most  expensive  in  personnel  and  in  dol- 
lars, of  filler  replacements  that  you  can 
find  for  any  war  effort,  without  noti- 
f3rlng  the  Congress; 

Second,  notify  Congress  and  do  it  as 
was  originally  written  into  the  bill,  and 


as  has  been  stricken  out  by  the  con- 
ferees, simply  saying  that  the  President 
on  certifying  the  need  to  Congress  could 
do  this;  and 

Third,  a  Presidential  emergency;  and 
Fourth,  a  congressional  declaration  of 
emergency  or  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  a  poor 
position  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  and  say  that  it  is  only 
because  of  the  urgency  and  the  need  for 
getting  some  such  defense  appropriation 
measure  signed,  that  we  have  relegated 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  armies  and  to  support  the  national 
defense  and  determine  policy;  by  saying 
that  he  can  order  either  filler  replace- 
ments— or  now  even  units — to  duty 
without  notifying  the  Congress,  and  that 
he  may  exercise  this  authority  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  rests  with 
the  Congress. 
I  think  this  is  a  veiT  serious  situation. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  and  the  entire 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  join 
with  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana has  said,  in  a  1967  reserve  bill  of 
rights  involving  notification  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  involving  the  use  or  the 
calling  up  of  filler  replacements  who  have 
not  received  training. 

It  is  Mr.  McNamara  who  stuck  his  neck 
out  when  he  said  the  reserves  should  be 
disbanded  and  then  due  to  embarrass- 
ment, refused  to  order  the  Reserve  units 
or  the  filler  replacements  to  active  duty 
from  the  National  Guard  and/or  the  or- 
ganized Reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
legislation,  its  amendment — and  so  far  as 
the  legislative  record  were  making  here 
is  effective — could  emphasize  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  he  must  place 
these  calls  on  the  selective  service  and 
training  system  as  authorized.  This 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
such  as  these  who  are  untrained,  but 
that  these  fillers  be  used  only  after  they 
have  had  adequate  training  spaces  pro- 
vided with  housing  and  all  requisites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these  people 
should  be  provided  with  trainers  and  per- 
sonnel to  train  these  people  in  Reserve 
or  regular  armed  service  units,  rather 
than  resort  to  the  draft  for  filler  and  unit 
replacements. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  a  series  of  questions  which  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  comment  on  at  length. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  men 
in  the  active  services,  there  is  presently 
no  effective  ceiling  except  that  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  troops. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  notifica- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  call- 
up  to  duty  is  in  itself  a  notification  of 
the  necessity  for  the  callup. 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
to  show  the  position  of  the  Congress 
in  making  available  any  necessary  tool 
or  vehicle  to  assist  the  President,  if  he 
thinks  such  tool  or  vehicle  is  required, 
to  prosecute  this  war  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  engaged  and  to  prosecute  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  hope  that  this  compromise  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  worked  out,  and 
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innei  Of  the  Department  of  Defense  re-     had  in  August  it  was  pointed  out  that  it     namely,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 


be  voting  upon  a.  supplemental   appro- 
priation for  additional  money  for  fiscal 


In  my  opinion   t^is  is  wrons.  ana  i  oe- 
Ueve  It  is  time  that  the  Committee  on 
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which,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  Interim 
settlement  of  a  very  difQcult  technical 
sltuauon.  wUl  be  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
motion 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEL'\KER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ;Mr    MahonI 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  UcKxkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memb<'rs,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  aiid  there 
were — yeas  305,  nays  42,  not  voUng  85. 
as  follows ; 

I  Roll  No    3491 

YEAS — 306 


Abbltt 

Dow 

Joelsnn 

Aberncthy 

Dowdy 

Johnson.  Calif 

Adam* 

Downing 

Johnson,  Okla 

AddabN) 

Dulskl 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Anderson,  HI 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Jonas 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  La. 

Jonea,  N  C 

Tenn 

E^lenbom 

Kar«ten 

Andrews, 

Everett 

Karth 

Crwjruo  W 

Evins,  Tena. 

Ke« 

Andrew* 

Fallon 

Kelly 

S   Dak 

PHmsley 

Keogh 

Annunzlo 

Parn  im 

King.  Oallf 

Arenda 

Pa«ce:; 

King,  N  Y 

Knhbvjot. 

Keighan 

King,  Utah 

Ashley 

Flndley 

Klrwan 

AAhmore 

Pino 

Kluczynskl 

Ayroa 

Flood 

Kornegay 

Bart  Hi? 

Po«artv 

Kreba 

Barrett 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Kunkel 

Bates 

Ford. 

Landrum 

Battln 

William  D 

Langen 

B«;kwortto 

FountAln 

Latta 

Belcher 

Fraser 

Leggett 

Bell 

Pnedel 

Lennon 

Bennett 

P;Iton,  Pa 

Lipscomb 

Betts 

Oallagher 

Long.  La. 

Bingham 

rWrmatz 

Long.  Md 

BUtnik 

Oathlngs 

McCarthy 

Bofwa 

Oettys 

McClory 

Boland 

Olalmo 

MrC'.Uloch 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Bolton 

Gilbert 

MrEwen 

Bow 

Oonzalez 

McFail 

Brademaa 

Croodell 

McOrath 

Brock 

Orabowakl 

Marhen 

Broomfleld 

Gmy 

Mackav 

Brown.  Clar- 

Green, Greg 

Mackle 

ence  J  .  Jr 

Oreen.  Pa 

.Madden 

BroyhUl.  N  C 

GreUg 

Mahon 

Burke 

Onder 

Mallllard 

Burleaon 

Gnfllths 

Marsh 

Cahill 

drover 

Martin,  Nebr 

Cailan 

Oumey 

Maihlad 

Carey 

Ha«eR,  Cillf 

Matthews 

Casey 

Haley 

May 

Oederbenj 

Haipem 

Meeds 

CbamberlalQ 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Chelf 

Haiiley 

Miller 

Clancy 

Hanna 

MllU 

Clark 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mlnlsh 

Clausen. 

Hardy 

Mink 

Don  H 

Harsha 

Mlnshall 

Clawson.  Del 

Harvey,  Mich. 

M1>« 

Clereland 

Hathaway 

Moeller 

Cohelan 

Hawkins 

Monagan 

Colmer 

Hays 

Miv;re 

Cbnyers 

H*bert 

Morgan 

Corbet  t 

HecJiler 

Moaher 

Cramer 

HeUtoakl 

Multer 

Cuno:-.  Ingham 

Henderson 

Murphy   111 

CurUn 

Herlong 

Natcher 

Curtis 

Holiaeld 

OHara,  m. 

Daddarlo 

Holland 

OLvau.  Minn 

Dacue 

Hosmer 

O'Neal   Ga 

Darueki 

Howard 

O-NeUl.  Sdaas 

DAWsoa 

Hull 

Ottlnger 

de  la  Oanea 

Hungale 

Passman 

Delaney 

Hutchinson 

Patman 

Dent 

Ichord 

Patten 

Denton 

lrw\o. 

Pelly 

Dole 

Jacobe 

Pepper 

Donohue 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

PlrJtle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

PucliiBkl 

Qule 

QuiUen 

B*iid*U 


Retd.  ni 
Reld.  NY 
RelTel 
Resnlck 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  An«. 
KhiKlee,  Pa 
Rivers.  S  C. 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  ColO- 
Rogers.  Fla. 
RotMin 
Rooney.  N  T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rcetenkowski 
Roush 


Adair 
Berry 
Bray 

Brown,  Calif 
Bucbanan 
Burtot).  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cameron 
Carter 
Cooabla 
Davla,  wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Satterfleld 

8t  Germain 

Bt  Oa«e 

Baylor 

Bcheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schoeebell 

Scbwelker 

Secrost 

3<»lden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkea 

aiak 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N  Y 

Smith,  Va 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 
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Edwards,  Calif 

Gubaer 

Hall 

Halleck 

Horton 

Jones,  Mo 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

Laird 

MacGregor 

Morse 

Morton 

Ne<lzl 

Nelsen 


Thomas 

Thompson 

Todd 

Txick 

Tupper 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deertln 

Vanlk 

VlvUn 

WagRonzter 

Waldte 

Walker.  N 

Watklrut 

Watson 

WatU 

Weltner 

Wholley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

WIdn&il 

Williams 

WUUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
wnght 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


N  J. 


Mex 


O'Hara.  Mich 

Poff 

Race 

Robison 

Roudebuah 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Smith.  Calif 

Stftlbaum 

Talcott 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ott 

Younger 
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.Moert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
AsptnaU 
Baodctr* 
Brooks 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Byrne,  Pa 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Celler 
Clevencer 
Colliar 
Conte 
Cboley 
Gorman 
Craley 
Culver 
Davts.  Oa. 
DeTlns 
Dickinson 
OlcKs 
Dingell 
Dom 

Duncan,  Greg 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Ellsworth 


Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Fuqua 

OUllgan 

Gross 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hicks 

Huot 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

Love 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacdonaJd 

MarUn.  Ala 

Martin,  Miu>s 

Mauninuga 

Moorhead 

Morris 


Morrison 
Moss 

Murphy,  N  T. 

Murray 

NU 

O'Brien 

O'Kooskl 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Rlvern  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Scott 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tiinney 

Tuten 

Vlporlto 

Walker,  MLsa. 

White.  Idalio 

Whit  ten 

Wolff 


So  the  motion  was  apreed  to 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs 

Mr    Albert  with  Mr    MarUn  of  Maasachu- 
setta 

Mr  P^)ley  with  Mr  Dickinson. 
Mr  Mat8una«a  with  Mr  Callaway 
Mr  Hicks  with  Mr   Harvey  of  Indiana 
Mr   Bandstra  with  Mr  Relnecke 
Mr    Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr    Ells- 
worth 

Mr    McVlcker  with  Mr   Martin  of  Alabama. 
Mr    Whits   of   Idaho  with  Mr    Glenn   An- 
drews 

Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   Kellh 

Mr  Rivers  uf  Alaska  with  Mr  Conle 

M.r  Moss  with  Mr  PrelUighuysen 

Mr   Davlsof  Oeoritla  with  Mr   Devlne 

Mr    Love  with  Mr    Collier 

Mr   Jennings  with  Mr   Broyhlll  of  Virginia 

Mr  Asptnal!  with  Mr  Walker  of  iUsslsslppl 


Mr  Cabell  with  Mrs  Dwyer 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  OKonskl 

Mr  McDowell  »lth  Mr  Dlggs 

Mr   Morris  with  Mr   Duncan  of  Oregon 

Mr   Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr   Parbetem 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs  Hansen 
of  Washington 

Mr  Nix  with  Mr  OBrlen. 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr  Scott. 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr  Stephens. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Roncallo 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr  Celler 

Mr  Clevenger  wUh  Mr  Cooley. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr  Dorn. 

Mr  Dyal  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Iowa 

Mr   Edmondson  with  Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia 

Mr  GlUlgan  with  Mr  Ol8«n  of  Montaiitt. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr  Taylor  vrtth  Mr  Toll 

Mr  Whltten  with  Mr  Vtgorlto 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Thompson  c: 
Texas. 

Mr  Craley  with  Mr  Tuten. 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr  McMillan. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr  DlngeU. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr  Fisher. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Huot. 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rogers  c' 
Texivs 

Mr  MorrlRon  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  DAGUE  changed  his  vote  fioni 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to    yea.' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  10.  page  11, 
line  25,  .strike  out  ■  $808,100,000"  and  in- 
sert "$806,900,000". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  .M.^Ho.N  moves  that  the  House  recede 
frcxn  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  I.-. 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "»80e,500,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  will  repor 
the   next   amendment   in   disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13.  p.ige  17.  line  1. 
insert  ■  Proiidfd,  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  lor 
the  procurement  of  F-1 1  IB  aircraft." 

MOTION    OrrERED    BV     MB      MAHON 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recece 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  o.' 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  at  the  end 
thereof,  add  the  following:  ",  but  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  advance  procurement  of 
equipment  the  U>tal  cost  of  which  shall  no'. 
exceed  $7,800,000  •. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  tonendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34,  page  28,  line  8 
strike  out  "(a)  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (20  U.SC.  236- 
244),  for  primary  and  secondary  soh  ■  .w? 
for  minor  dependents  of  military  and  clvlllMi 


nerw^nnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
sidi: !?  on  military  or  naval  Installations  or 
sfa'i  ined  m  for^ipn  countries,  as  authorized 
(or  the  Navy  by  section  7204  of  title  10, 
called  States  Code,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  DepiUtment  concerned  finds  that  schools. 
If  any,  available  In  the  locality,  are  unable 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of 
such  dependents;"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 
-a  except  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  23&-244).  for  prl- 
r.ary  and  secondary  schooling  for  minor 
dependents  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defenee  residing 
im  military  or  naval  installations  or  stationed 
•1  {ureign  countries,  as  authorized  for  the 
y,vy  by  section  7204  of  title  10,  United 
Stilt ef  Code,  In  amounts  not  exceeding  an 
,ver<ii:e  of  $455  per  student,  when  the  Sec- 
ft.iry  of  the  Department  concerned  flnda 
■hat  schools.  If  any,  a\-allable  In  the  local- 
ity, are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  such  dependents:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish rates  of  compensation  for  teachers  In 
the  Overseas  Dependents  Schools  System  In 
accordance  with  the  per  pupU  limitation 
rtt.ib.shed  In  this  section;". 

MOTION    OrTEEED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
r.-cm  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
iith  in  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  .".;m  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
"l^\y  and  at  the  end  thereof  strike  out 
■he  semicolon  and  Insert  the  following:  ".  but 
m  no  event  at  less  than  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation In  effect  on  June  30,  1666;". 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment involves  education,  overseas,  for 
the  dependents  of  the  military.  It  Is  a 
subject  which  was  discussed  in  the 
House  when  the  first  conference  report 
uas  before  us  on  August  25. 

I  take  pleasure  in  yielding  to  the  gen- 
iletna:!  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  at 
:his  time  for  a  question, 

Mr  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  had  a  little  ruckus  back  here  in 
,\u5usi  when  the  conference  report  was 
f,r5t  before  us.  A  number  of  us  objected 
to  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House  at  that  time  because 
we  felt  it  did  great  violence  to  the  over- 
seas .<;chool  system,  and  we  felt  it  did 
great  violence  to  a  law  we  had  passed  In 
the  House  and  that  had  been  signed  by 
the  President  in  April  this  year.  I  am 
r,ot  disposed  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  has  offered,  but  for 
the  record  I  would  like  to  clarify  two 
points. 

The  original  Senate  amendment  would 
have  Imposed  a  $455  per  pupil  limita- 
tion. The  amendment  which  the  House 
managers  proposed  in  August  would  have 
raised  this  from  $455  to  $475.  As  I  im- 
dersland  It,  now  there  will  be  a  per  pupil 
limiutlon.  but  ic  will  be  $490  per  pupil. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment te  entirely  correct.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  the  $490  figure  will 
nieet  the  requirements  of  the  pay  of  the 
teachers,  in  line  with  the  wishes  and 
recommendations  of  the  gentleman  tvcan. 
•Arizona. 

Mr  UDALL.  It  came  actually  within 
t2.    In  the  ooUoquy  and  discussion  w« 


had  in  August  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
would  take  a  $492  per  pupil  limitation. 
We  now  have  $490. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  rounded  the  figure 
off  at  $490.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  issue  was  raised  in  the  other  body, 
where  an  amendment  was  added.  This 
is  a  compromise  that  was  worked  out,  I 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
will  be  satisfied  now  with  this  com- 
promise, insofar  as  the  bill  is  concerned 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  UDALL.    I  understand  that  this 
limitation  will  be  in  effect  only  for  this 
1  year.    This  is  a  1-year  amendment? 
Mr.  MAHON.    This  is  not  permanent 
law.    It  will  apply  only  to  1  year. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve this  settlement  is  something  we 
can  live  with.  I  am  disposed — and  I 
believe  some  others  who  objected  in 
August,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  are 
also  disposed — to  accept  this  for  1  year. 
I  know  the  great  difficulties  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  faced  in  conference  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  doing  an  excep- 
tional job  for  the  House  position.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve this  whole  procedure  is  deficient 
in  at  least  two  respects. 

First.  We  are  legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriation biU  In  a  field  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]  and  his  select  subcommittee  and 
my  own  subcommittee  have  made  exten- 
sive studies.  They  have  gone  to 
Europe  and  to  oUier  places  to  study 
these  schools.  I  believe  it  is  wrong. 
when  we  have  permanent  legislation 
from  two  committees  which  have  studied 
the  matter,  to  proceed  in  this  fashion. 
Second.  The  amendment  still  will  not 
correct  the  situation.  It  will  provide  the 
salaries  which  were  in  effect  on  June  30. 
1966,  but  it  will  not  put  into  effect  the 
permanent  law  we  wrote,  which  we 
thought  was  very  soimd,  which  every 
year  would  have  given  these  teachers 
salaries  compiurable  to  those  in  the 
United  States.  Under  our  bill  they 
would  have  had  salaries  in  effect  for  the 
United  States  for  the  1966-67  school 
year  instead  of  the  one  previous. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  strongly  object  to  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure and  I  hope  it  will  not  occur  next 
year,  because  I  believe  that  many  of  us 
will  want  to  have  something  to  say, 
should  that  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  wish  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  in  saying  I  believe  you 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job  with  the 
tools  with  which  you  had  to  work.  I  also 
concur  in  the  statement  that  this  is  not 
the  proper  method. 

However,  since  we  are  stuck  with  that 
kind  of  situation,  you  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  which 
is  reaUsUc.  The  figure  of  $490  will  cover 
this  situation  because  in  the  three 
branches  we  jare  controlling  and  manag- 
ing overaeas,  with  regard  to  schools — 


immely,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force — there  was  a  differential  in  the  per 
pupil  total  they  were  expending,  run- 
ning from  $437  to  $465,  So  the  $490  fig- 
ure will  cover  the  situation. 

The  special  select  committee  studj-ing 
this  problem  intends  to  further  explore 
this  matter,  because  it  Is  a  volcanic  situ- 
ation which  might  erupt  at  any  time,  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  that  are  not  a 
part  of  this  proposal. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  situation.  I 
commend  you  for  the  job  you  have  done. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  Let  me  refer  back  to  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  for  a  moment.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  $490  per  pupil  limi- 
tation now  provided  in  the  bill  is  intended 
to  be  effective  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  will  permit  an  increase  in 
overseas  teachers  salaries  of  about  $216 
for  the  1966-67  school  year.  Such  an 
increase  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-391,  approved 
on  April  14, 1966.  This  increase,  together 
with  the  two  salary  increases  granted 
during  the  last  school  year,  will  amount 
to  about  a  $1,000  increase  in  teacher 
salaries  since  July  1,  1965,  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  a  sizable  increase  with  which 
the  overseas  teachers  should  be  very 
happy. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Willl^m  D. 
Ford], 

Mr,  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
as  one  of  those  who  joined  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  Mink]  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  on  a  point  of  disagreement 
between  the  House  and  Senate  when  last 
it  was  before  us,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  sup- 
port the  compromise  now  being  put  forth 
by  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  House 
in  the  form  of  amendment  No.  24  as  it 
appears  on  p>age  6  of  report  No.  2215  now 
before  us. 

"l  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  who  preceded 
me  in  the  well  today,  and  emphasize  our 
continued  concern  for  the  ultimate  re- 
moval of  the  unrealistic  per  pupil  limita- 
tion contained  in  past  bills  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  our  overseas  dependent 
schools. 

I  observe  that,  as  a  result  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  when  the  conference 
report  was  first  presented  to  us,  we  re- 
jected the  Senate's  per  pupil  limitation 
of  $455  per  pupil  and  further  rejected 
the  House  conferees'  offered  compromise 
of  $475  per  pupil. 

At  that  time,  we  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967  budget  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  an  expected  school  enrollment  of 
182,869  pupils,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimated  their  needs  to  be  $492 
per  pupil  to  maintain  the  system. 

The  $475  per  pupil  compromise  would 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $3.11  mil- 
lion in  the  funds  which  those  admin- 
istering this  school  system  believe  to  be 
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ahaolutelv  essential  for  Its  conUnuanoe     lU.  the  supplemental  educational  cen- 


tlie  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therelr. 
nrtth    an    Hmenrlment     Ae   follows       Delete  the 


TliHt  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
"  ent    to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 


Statxmsnt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 


LOUISIANA 


(BE)    Holly  Beach 10.000 


Denton 

Inrln 

Pelly 

Dolo 

JkCOtMl 

Pepper 

Donohue 

jmsvatLn 

Perklru 

tj*_>  »  q:    w  ,  1,^1 


Mr   JennlriKB  with  Mr   Broyhlll  of  Vln?lnla. 
Mr  Aaptnall  with  Mr  Walker  of  »«i«tMlppl 


2441.   for  prtmary   and   8*condary  sch"- av4 
for  minor  dependfnts  of  military  and  clvilla:: 


i2.    In  the  colloquy  and  discussion  we 


ing  oveneas,  with  regard  to  schools —     isterlng  this  schcxjl  system  believe  to  be 
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abeolutely  essentia:  for  Its  continuance 
and  would  have  had  the  followln*?  re- 
sults—that Is  to  say.  the  following  alter- 
natives would  have  been  available  as 
methods  of  operation  for  the  school  sys- 
tem to  reach  the  lower  figure 

One  possible  altemaUve  would  have 
been  the  elimination  of  all  summer 
school,  which  could  have  saved  $300,000 
As  we  stated  before,  the  special  problems 
of  the  students  In  this  school  system  con- 
vince us  that  this  would  be  a  disaster 

A  second  alternative  would  have  been 
the  reduction  of  expenditures  for  text- 
books, library  books,  and  teaching  equip- 
ment, which  could  result  in  a  saving  af 
$1  million  It  Is  clear  to  me.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congressman  Dents  committee 
which  made  the  Investigation  in  1965  of 
our  overseas  school  system,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  deficiencies  In  this  system  Is 
the  shortage  and.  In  some  Instances,  a 
total  lack  of  adequate  textbooks  and 
teaching  materials  We  found,  much  to 
our  disgust,  that  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  American  schoolchildren  were 
being  taught  such  Important  subjects  as 
social  studies  from  textbooks  then  15 
years  old  We  were  shocked  to  note,  for 
example,  that  at  this  time,  when  under- 
standing by  our  people  of  the  Asiatic 
countries  and  their  relationship  to  us  Is 
so  Important,  our  elementary  school  stu- 
dents were  being  taught  from  textbooks 
which  still  told  them  of  French  Indo- 
china, an  area  we  now  know  as  Vietnam 

ENen  ihes*^  dra.stic  cuts  wouli  ha. e 
saved  le.ss  than  half  of  the  fu:  d.-,  rt-- 
qu;red  to  be  cut  to  m-'et  this  re»tru-tiv- 
per  pupil  limitation,  and  the  additional 
$1  8  million  cut  would,  of  necessity,  be 
acompliihed  tlirough  either  a  reduction 
of  400  teachers  from  a  system  which  al- 
ready has  Its  classrcx)nxs  overloaded  by 
every  fair  .stai^.dard.  or  an  imconscionable 
rescinding  of  the  salary  schedule  author- 
ized for  fi-yca.]  year  1967  under  Public  Law 
89-391  previously  passed  by  this  House 
This  latter  course  of  action  would  have 
resulted  in  an  average  reduction  of  $250 
for  every  teacher  now  teaching  In  the 
system  for  the  current  sch(X)l  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were 
recruited  and  contracted  with  their  Gov- 
errunont  to  teach  on  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
pectation of  compensation  under  Public 
Law  89-391 

I  believe  that  the  compromise  we  have 
accomplished,  the  $490.  will  enable  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  to  carry  on  with 
Its  obligation  to  the  dependent  children 
of  our  military  personnel  around  the 
world  However,  together  with  those 
with  whom  I  have  joined  In  this  fl^'ht.  I 
want  to  promise  the  House  that  we  rec- 
ognize this  to  be  a  1-year  proposal  and 
the  best  that  we  could  accomplish  at 
this  time  We  also  recognize  a  continu- 
ing obligation  on  our  part  to  press  In 
the  90th  Congress  for  further  Improve- 
ments In  the  financing  of  overseas 
schools  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity  af- 
forded by  them. 

Even  now.  those  of  us  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary    Education    Amendments    of 

196a  are  flghtm«  to  preserve  the  amend- 
ments we  made  to  title  n.  the  textbook 

8uid   teaching   materials  title,  and   title 


III,  the  supplemental  f-ducalioiial  cen- 
ters title  which  Included  this  year  for 
the  first  time  our  overseas  dependent 
children  as  a  category  of  children  eligible 
for  funds  under  this  legislation. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Dent  study,  previously  filed 
with  this  House  In  March  1966  as  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  remain  c^jnvmced  that  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Honorable  Lynn 
M  Bartlett.  Deputy  AssisUnt  Secretary 
of  Defeixse  for  Education,  who.  I  am 
honored  to  say  is  a  former  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  from  my 
own  State  of  Michigan,  this  school  sys- 
tem has  made  great  progress.  Neverthe- 
less, we  feel  that  the  effort  we  are  mak- 
ing In  providing  education  for  our  over- 
seas school  dependents  falls  far  short  of 
that  which  we  can  and  should  make  and 
borders  on  being  an  international  dis- 
grace We  must  remember  that,  aside 
from  our  concern  for  the  education  of 
these  American  children,  we  should  liave 
some  corvcern  for  the  impression  we 
create  throughout  the  world  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  foreign  lands  who  evalu- 
ate us  on  the  basis  of  our  apparent  com- 
mitment to  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
'A  .>man  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  U)  Join  in  the  comments  made  by 
the  chairman  of  our  select  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr, 
DentI  and  also  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  iMr.  UdallI.  I  con- 
cur that  the  amendments  which  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Hou.se  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  proposals 
we  made  in  our  committee. 

I  express  also  my  disappointment  that 
the  per  pupil  limitation  Is  to  be  retained. 
I  join  the  coinmilttee  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  the  efforts 
he  has  put  forth  In  behalf  of  the  overseas 
schoolteachers  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  general. 

I  ask  the  House  to  concur  In  the  gentle- 
man's motion. 

Mr  \L\HON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The   SPEAKER      The  question   is  on 
the   motion   offered    by   the   gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr  MahonI, 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Senate    amendment    No     27.    on    page    34. 
after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 

••lei  Section  3732  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
I  41  U.S.C.  1 1 )  la  amended  at  follows 

Designate  the  existing  paragraph  as  '^a)' 
and  add  the  following  paragraph 

■•'lb  I  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
immediately  advise  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
prlatlons  of  the  Congress  of  the  exercUe  of 
the  authority  granted  In  subsection  (a)  of 
thia  section,  and  shall  report  quarterly  on  the 
estimated  obligations  Incurred  pursuant  to 
Uie  authority  granted  in  subsection  (at  of 
this  section-'  " 

MOTION    OrrZKID    BT    MR      MaHON 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from.  Its  dl8<igreetnent  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  follows  Delete  the 
following  words:  •  ConuiUtteea  on  Appropna- 
tlons  of  the". 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEN  Eli  AL  LEAVE 


Mr     NL\HON      Mr.    Speaker,    I    aik 

unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
In  the  Record,  as  well  as  on  the  amend- 
ments acted  upon  by  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  and  that  all  Mom- 
bers  be  permitted  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,   1967 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  HR 
17787  '  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  d  m- 
mission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interocean- 
Ic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Ba.sln  Commission,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
lion,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Tlie  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCI    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    2216  I 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  The 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
17787)  'making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Dep.-irt- 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlar.tlc- 
Paclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Developnieni 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resourcee  Council,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for 
<nher  purpoaee,"  having  met.  after  full  -ind 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  reepectlve  Houses 
as  follows: 

Tbfct  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment* numbered  1.  2,  32,  23.  and  24. 


•n'..tt  the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  12.   18.  and   19,   and  agree  to  the 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
-ecedo  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
T.ont  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
•0  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
-iws:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
iimerrtmerit  Insert  ■•$32,450,000";  and  the 
seiLite  agree  to   the  same. 

.\mendment  numbered  4:  That  the  Hotise 
•(vede  tr<im  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
;nent  cf  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
";o  the  siune  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
'.n  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
f^.er.t  Insert  "$9(37.4G0.OOO:  and  the  Senate 
icree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  dls.\greement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propyosed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■$87,135,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
^ee  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
rt'-ecle  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
•0  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "H 49,000.000";  and  the  Senate 
icree  la  the  s^ime. 

,\r..<':idment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
r<\edi'  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
r.i'-nt  f  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
;,  ".'ne  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
:a  ';eu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'SI 5.075.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to   the   same. 

.Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
:o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  ;;eii  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$13,473,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
jgree  to  the  same. 

.^meiKlment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
m.ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
::  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  ..t:i  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  ••$192.375.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment uf  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■$3.950.000";  and  the  Senate 
d?ree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
tsagreement  amendments  numbered  5,  6, 
7,8,9,  13,  16,  and  20. 

Michael  J.  KmwAN, 

JOHN  E    FOCARTT. 

Joe  L.  EviNS. 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Bob  Casey. 
George  Mahon, 
John  J.  Rhodes. 
Howard  'W.  Robison, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Richard  B.  Russeix, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Lister  Hill. 
■Warren  G.  MagnTJBON, 
Spessard  L.  Hollawd, 
John  Stennis, 
Alan  Bible, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Jennings  Randolph, 

ROlllAN  L.  HSUSKA, 

Milton  R.  YotTNO. 
Karl  E.  MrrNDT, 
Margaret  Chase  Smtth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statzmknt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  17787)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE     1 department     OF     DEFENSE CIVIL 

Department   of   the   Army 
Cemeterlal  Expenses 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Appropriate 
$15,098,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
Of  $15,348,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  delete  the  In- 
crease of  $250,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
acquisition  of  additional  land  at  five  of  the 
national  cemeteries  pending  outcome  of  the 
current  legislative  review  of  the  future  Fed- 
eral policy  with  respect  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  national  cemetery  system. 
Conferees  urge  that  this  review  be  expedited 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress  because 
of  the  critical  situation  facing  many  of  the 
cemeteries. 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 
General  Investigations 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $32,450,- 
000  Instead  of  $31,730,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $32,575,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill  In- 
cludes $220,000  for  navigation  studies;  $425,- 
000  for  flood  control  studies:  $45,000  for 
beach  erosion  cooperative  studies;  and  $30,- 
000  for  the  Great  Lakes  deicing  special  study. 

The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  following  projects: 


ALASKA 


(N)    Bethel 

(N)  Cape  Nome — 
(BE)  Dillingham- - 
(PC)  Port  Yukon. 
(BE)   Point    Hope. 


CALIFORNIA 


(N)    Cambria  and  Stin  Simeon  Bay  _  - 

( BE )   Point  Mugu-San  Pedro 

(PC)   San  Pranclsquito  Creek 

(N)   Trinidad  Harbor 

(PC)  Whitewater    River 


DELAWARE 


(N)   Delaware     Bay-Cape     May     to 
Lewes,  Del 


1  6,000 

6,000 

8.  000 

10,000 

12,000 

10,000 
15.  OOO 
15.000 
15.000 
10,000 


18,000 


GEORGIA 

(N)  Brunswick  Harbor 

(PC)  Ogeechec  River 

(PC)   Ogeechee-Altamaha  area- 
(PC)   Savannah  River  Basin... 


HAWAII 


(PC)  Kaneohe-KaUua  area.. 

IDAHO 

(PC)  Salmon  River,  Challls. 


ILLINOIS 

(PC)  Bay  Creek 

KANSAS 

(PC)   Grand  Neosho  River  Basin 

(PC)   Verdigris   River   Basin    study, 

Oklahoma  and  Kansaa 

(N)  Verdigris    River    Basin    study, 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas 


»15, 

000 

30. 

000 

20. 

000 

75, 

OOO 

120, 

000 

UO, 

000 

10 

000 

10 

000 

20 

000 

17 

000 

LOOTS  lANA 

(BE)    Holly  Beach 10,000 

(FC)  Mississippi  River,  Jefferson 
Parish  between  Mississippi  River 
and  Bayou  Barataria  and  Lake 
Salvador   5.000 

MMNE 

(N)    Camden  Harbor 7,000 

(N)    Union   R.   Ellswork 6.000 

mass.^chusetts 
iN)    Boston  Harbor 5. OOO 

MICHIGAN 

(Spec)    Great    Lakes    delclng    study 

I  lengthening  navigation  season )  .     30.  (X)0 

iN)    Manistee    River 5,000 

(PC)    Marquette  County '10,000 

(N)    Misery  Bay  Harbor 5.000 

MINNESOTA 

(FC)    Red  River  of  North.  Minn,  and 
N.    Dak »5,000 

MISSOURI 

iPC)    Osage  River,  Mo,  and  Kans...       5,000 

MONTANA 

(PC)  Flathead  and  Clark  Fork »  30,  000 

NEBRASKA 

(PC)   Neobrara  River,  Nebr.  and  S. 

Dak '  5.000 

(FC)  White  River,  S.  Dak.  and  Nebr.     10.  000 

NEW    JERSEY 

( N )    New   Jersey   coastal    inlets   and 
beaches 1 >  10,  000 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

(FC)    Eastern  North  Carolina  above 

Cape    Lookout 23.000 

(N)    Roanoke    River 5.000 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

(FC)   Cannonball  River 10,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(N)  Delaware  River  channel  dimen- 
sions  '10,000 

PTTERTO    Rico 

(N)    Aguadllla    Harbor 15,000 

SOLTH    CAROLINA 

(N)    Murrels  Inlet 10,000 

TENNESSEE 

(FC)    First    Creek 2,000 

(PC)    Mill    Creek '•  5,  000 

TEXAS 

(N)   Matagorda  ship  Channel 15,000 

VrRGINIA 

(N)    AI'WW  Virginia  Beach 15,000 

iFCl  Potomac  River,  streams  drain- 
ing Into  the  Alexandria  area,  Vir- 
ginia       10,000 

WASHINGTON 

(FC)    Chehalis    River '30,000 

(N)    Hoqulam  and  Chehalis  Rivers.     15,000 

WEST    VntGlNIA 

(PC)    Middle  Island  Creek  Basin '25,000 

WISCONSIN 

(N)  Brown,  Kewaunee,  etc.,  coun- 
ties        10,000 

(FC)    Upper  Mississippi  River,  Nav. 

flood    control,    prevention    of    ice 

Jams 20,000 

'  Increase  In  House  bill  figure. 

Construction,  General 

Amendment  No.  4 ;  Appropriates  $967,460,- 
000  Instead  of  $953,715,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $971,358,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  are  to  be  allocated  as  shown  in  th« 
following  tabulation : 
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ments  we  made  to  title  11.  the  textbook 
Buid   teaching   material*  title,  and   tiUe 


Mi     MaHiN   :r.  'ves    that   the   House   recede 
from  iw  dlB^i^eeiueut  i<j  ttia  a-cifiutlment  ol 
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Construction,  r«iMnU.  Stat*  irnd  project 


Buditet  estimate  for  fl«»l 
yMT  1987  (M  unendcd) 


(Ni 

(Ni 

(N 

(K 

(Ml-, 

(MP 

(N. 

(MPl 

(MP) 

(FO 
(TO 
(FC) 
(FC 
(FC) 

(>ri 


(MP) 
(MPi 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FCi 

(Ft) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FCl 

(KC- 

(Fl 
(FC 
(FT 

(N 

irv 
lv<  ' 

(Ft 

(N 

(FCl 

(FC) 

(FC 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FCl 

(N 

(FC- 

iFC 

(FC 

(MP 

(N 

(FC 

<N' 

I  FCi 

(FC' 

iKC 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FCl 

iFCi 

(BE 

(KC 

(FC) 

iFC, 

(FCl 

(Fi- 

(Fi- 

(FC, 

(Ff^ 

<FI'' 

(FC 

(FC, 

(FC 

(FC 


Alabama: 

Alabama  RItct  Channel - - 

A  luitw  I'lant  controJ      (8e*  Loulslina.) 

'  ;»u»<r:i<j  uxi  and  dun ,„.„...——.—      -— 

J  )l  :;  H    I  .«  n*ii)t'«vl  inek  and  d*in  (fpUlw»y) . -— -.— .. 

J  ir,.-s  Hi^if!    .H-i    ,1,.'.    liiil --"-■ 

\l!'Vr'<  F-Try  ^  k   vii  '.   lim       

T  urn  • '  K  -l^^K  1 V  .r  -Ln  :  •  nb..  tartol'.  Alabiwni  uid  Mlitatppi: "  '(S^Mlilirippi')  '_.. 
Waller  F     ieorge  loci  and  dani,  He«board  AJrUne  RR  ,  relocation,  Alabama  and  OeorgU. 

Alaska 

Snettisiiam  jow^r  i,r'i;«ct . - - 

Ariicma 

Alamo  KMerviir  ......„..^-.  — - ' 

Paiiite-1  Kxk  Heaemta  (Dstaiand  Cnmtati - 

Priuenu  iJi  1  vic;:ilty 

vrkiti.sa*  River  ifil  tribnUrVs.  Arkanaaa  and  OMahoma: 

■1     i)4i:t  «/»:  i:  Jii  .)T,   i;   )•  it. nel  rectification 

N  avi«!itior.  '.'irk?  ii.  !    liii.^.  ..— . — — — 

piT  1  li.ii.i"  !"ck  ^'-  1  -lam^ •• * 

!  >»grnv  Reaerviiir  • — — — •- — 

I  >ey ueen  Rfservoif . . . — — 

liurlAii.l  City — • — — ™— — • — 

'  i'.i.ria.'ii   Krtwrvju--  _  — — —— — — ..„——« ._..—.—— 

Maiilw-e  .'taj'Hi.  upstrfani  .^ilenalon. . 

NiTTDWi  baiu,  addition  ')f  W  power  unit 

1  luafhlta  i;ii!  Kiack  Kiven    Ark    and  La_. 

1         I  itiirk  IfxA  iiiJ  'lam- — «— — . 


Construct  ton 


r,  too,  000 
3,000,000 
1,300,000 
3.000,000 

13,800.000 


TOaOOO 


Planning 


Ke.l 
A.Aino 


Mountain  1  >*jn 
kivtT  .fvers  i;.  1 


A 


a:.k  lUbUlxatlon  below  Diwtoon  Dam,  Ark.,  L*.,  and  Tax. 

aiie  Dam 


Ml 


Icr*  '   rwk  •• 

I'Hi  I     ,  .'.  Hirror  

:'r,      :-^t    vv  irm  j^prtnit^i  Reaerrolr • — — 

K-'l  RiTM    mmtHjrsfineiii    — • • 

V.'.   Kivfr     Ifiti  irtw!  1*^  act . 

!lii(  Vl'»it    iUy  -u.  ;  Hirr-ir _„...„ . — ■ 

Hi.ll^n   Roaervoir  

Ixa  Arig*ies  '  ouii'y  .Iral.'iage  area. — — — - 

L<iw>T  --aji  J(>s<jul"  RiTiT  a^i'l  trlbutarlw 

l.yt.e  iii.l  ■*iii:n  Creeka    1»«4  act) 

Martis  Creek  Keeervolr.  c»lir   \iA  NeT. 

Mercwl  River  Keeer-ruin  ..New  Kichequer  Dam). 

Mo;ave  River  Reservoir. 

VI  int^roy  Harhor 

Mifmou  .■^loii,!;i ._ — _ 

NipaKivpr    IJMset) 

New  !Ci,.tr'l»  Har  Reservoir. 
New  Meliines  Ke.sprv  ../ 
I   ii:iii  !  '■.{m''t 
'•:--.■    ^  He.siTv.jlr 


(Baa  NaTBda.) 


^800, 000 


7,  no,  000 

8S,  000, 000 

400.000 

8.000,000 

i,ooaooo 

""'280,666 
i.4oaooo 

400.000 

4M,000 

8,600,000 

11,70^000 

266t'666 

2,800,000 

8a6,'666 

1,200,000 

"i.  800, 666 
""i."a48,666 
"i4,"a66.oo6 

1,3601 000 


Conference  allowance 


Conitructton 


Hi 


lUey  Dam) . • — ~— 

1  minor  tributailaa -• 


:    r*  "-i;. 

R.^1  w'j.»! 

K  .v*iiui  R; 

-^^^-rriiiiei; t.i  Rlier  anil  ma,"' 

.s«-r>i:nen'.o  River  tiaiik  prelection      — • — — — . 

Saera.'iieino  River  rjc*p  w^ter  ship  channel — — ■ 

.-ian  Fmcctvo  Bay  iij  Stockton .—. — . — „_„..—.———.————•——-— 

.-iiiita  Haf'ara  Hart)or . ~- • 

.-Minlii  i'-ijia  Creek      — _„„.—— — _.__ — ..„..._.. — „._...—••—.« 

Ventura-  P(on>f»nt  area  (ralmburaament) 

Coioratl" 

Chatfie.  1  Reaervolr — — — — * 

Tri'ii'li  i  R-furvolr — 

( 'onnectlctlt 

.\nsor.ia- '.  'er''y  - .  .....».••...- — ..,..--...--..-——---"---——- — -- — -- — — -— - 

H.ack  R.»k  R,wrv  iir  . „ • 

1  ->iehr'»'k  River  Keaerrolr ~ — — — 

I  ^ani'iif- .    ..... — ....._..,...»-..-.•«-..•.—"...-.-.-——-—-••— — -—*•"-• 

I  lerhy - — ....-...— —.«—-.™.^— •"•"—————--————"•""•— " 

H  jp  Hrook  RjMWTOtr . . -— 

VI  v^tl r  ....... . — .....—_.....—••••—--.---———""—— 

New  I  .«>n'lijfi  Harrier — ... .  —  .. .- ........«.......-—--—.—  —  ......—-—.-.-— 

St*::  f*  T'l  — . . ..-..— ... — ...——..————«..—•"•«—-————— 

Stjrker  Hrook  KesfTvolT ..-.-.--...— — .......—-««—.————" 

iVlawnre  i-.iudel-.hla  to  sea.  anchon««9.  Dataware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylranla. 


(Ni 


Iieiawire  Kiver 

J«ney 
lnlar.l1  'A  aterw  iv 

and  Mirylaii'! 


I'euwir?  RlTertoChesapt-ike  Hiy    '•Usar'-ai  'i  1  ! "elawara Canal),  pt.  U, 


(See  New 
Dalawara 


Fliir-U 


(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 

iN' 


-e«  Louttlana.) 
■.r.  improvement.. 


A  iiiut.i-  ;ii,-tiit  ■■.t.tr 
ii;.i.i.-:,..>'i,i  R  vMf 

'   ir.^verHl  Har'^ir  

'  en'.rii  tnd  soijinern  Florida.™..—™ — — 

1  >'«»-  y  iiTl'l  1  HiTife  I    dn  U    .... .. 

Ea.1t  i'aaa  Channel  at  t>estln 

Four  Rivers  Ba.hi:u4      -.        . — _.... 

Intr'icnastal  W^iterw-iy 

Cal'XWahatohM  River  t<->  An.-t.ite  River 

JackjooviUe  Hartor  — 

Key  West  Hart'or 
Palm  Beach  County 

Paten  Beacli  Harbor  

P  )nc«  le  l*on  inlet _..^..~ 

\  Intmla  Ksy  an!  Key  Hijcayn* 


(N) 

(N 

(BK) 

(N- 

iN 

(BK. 

See  footnote  «t  end  of 


ake  w  rth  Inlet  to  Bont'h  Like  Worth  InM  (ralmboneBMkt). 


«,2S2,000 


600,000 


2,600,000 

2.600,000 

■11,400,000 

"1,346,666 

100,000 

800,000 

2,600,000 

200,000 


94,  <W 
3.400^000 


1,300,000 

400,  (xn 

1300.000 
6.300,000 


1,800,000 

""366.666" 

X800.000 

016,000 


u^tookon 


360.000 

100,000 

1  IS,  700, 000 

16, 000, 000 

160,000 

1,000,000 

648,000 


laooo 

1,800,000 
"266,666" 


$200,000 


76,000 

"32i,'666 

"i86,'666' 
"222,666' 

'i66i"666" 


81.000 

'i66,666' 
'i25,"666 


20^000 
86,000 


4*1.000 

ii,eoo 


80.000 
100.000 

"isofooo" 


aaooo 


'abl. 


rianniu? 


$800,000 

7,600,000 
3,000,000 
1,300,000 
3.000,000 
13,500,000 


700,000 

760.000 

2,600,000 
100,000 


7,800,000 

8^  000, 000 
4001000 

8.000,000 

1.000,000 

600.000 

260.000 

1,400,000 

4001 000 

460^000 

7.800,000 

11, 700. 000 

"2,'666,'666" 

2.600,000 

856,666 

1.200.000 
2,700,000 
1,800,000 

""1,248,"  660 

"14,260,006 
1,350,000 


4,232,000 
1.000,000 

'"  566[666 
"1,666.660 

2,600.000 
2.600,000 
7, 006,000 

1,346,660 
100,000 
900,000 

2,500.000 
200,000 


04,000 
3,400,000 

6,000,000 

"200.000 

400,  nrm 
2,  ar),  (xx) 
f .  3a),  000 

"i."  800."  666" 
"  366,666" 

2,800.000 
915,000 


15.500.000 


350,000 

100,000 

13,700,000 

18, 000, 000 

150,000 

1000,000 

648,000 

666,"666 

10,  (100 

i.si)o,  (X» 
266,066" 


$54,00; 


200,  (XT 
100,  Wli 
100,OI»j 


"S,oa 


321,  (*■ 


150,000 
'22'2,000 


100^000 


81,000 

'm'M 


125,000 


100,  r« 

85,000 
100,000 


75,000 


30.000 
100,000 

'136,606 


80. 000 

'b6,co6 


Construction,  general.  State  and  pmjcct 


(See  Loabiana.) 


Georgia: 

Aquatic  plant  control. 

Carters  Dam 

Lazer  Creek  Ham 

Savannah  Harbor 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

-I'^wrili  IMi.'T  liiiiu    _ 

\v  1,'.  r  V    I  M-i  r^i  ;  .rk  luid  dam,  .Mabama  and  Georgia. 

W>si  \\''.:.\  k.  X  rMjir,  Ala.  and  (ia._ _ 

Hawaii; 

Barbers  Point  Harbor 

Haleiwa  Bench  (reimbursement) 

Honokahau  Harbor , 

Hawaihae  Harbor 

Maunalua  Harbor 

Idaho: 

MP)         Dworshak  (liruccs  Eddy;  Reservoir _ 

Fi ' )        Helsc- Roberta  extension , -. 

H)        Portneuf  River  and  Marsh  Creek 

KC)         Ririe  Reservoir _ _ 

Illinois: 


\1P1 
.MP  I 
S 

s 


\;; 

\ 

.>K) 
Si 

\; 

N) 


(See  Alabama.) 


HA) 
i-C) 
i-Cl 
\C) 
KC) 
H~) 
FC) 
FC) 
,FC) 

PC) 

S; 
.M 
FC) 

\; 

FC) 

Vj 


FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
IFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
FC) 
FC) 

,FC) 
(FC) 

IN) 

\i 
FC) 
FC) 
FC) 

FCl 

TC) 
iFC) 
(R) 
(FC) 
IN) 
(FC) 
-FC) 
V) 

FC) 
(fC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
IFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
iFC) 
iFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Calumet  River,  bridges.. _ .- 

Campbell's  Island _ 

Carlyli'  He'i<>rvoir_ 

Columbia  1  traiimge  and  Levee  Districts  No.  3 _ 

Distriit  No  21  Uvces  i)etween  Cowden  and  Vandalia.. 

England  Pond  levee - _. 

Freeport 

llarrlsonville  and  Ivy  l.andini;  Drainage  and  Levee  District-. 

Henderson  County  l)r;iinat;e  District  No.  1 _ 

lleDdrrs.111  County  1  irainni.'e  IMstrict  No.  2 

Horsi'  Island  and  (nstint  Uridine  (.Mississippi  River),  Illinois  and  Iowa _ 

Hunt  Drain.'iFe  1  )i<tri(t  und  Lima  Lake  Drainage  District 

Illinois  Witerv.  i\  C  du::.(  t-Sag  modiricatlon,  part  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Illinois  W:itorw;.> .  diiplinite  lix'lis.  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Indian  1  ir  .\i    I  •:  r.r.iino  District 

Kaskaski.i  Ic.-.ir  __   

Lincoln  Kt.sirMi.r   .    _    .    _ 

Mls.sissjpi  1  River  K'tween  Cihio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  111.  and  Mo.: 

la,    Ki-culuting  works 

(6)  Chain  of  Hocks 

Mound  (  Ity  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Mount  Carmel , 

.New  Athens « - 

Oakley  Reservoir I 

Prairie  Dupont  Levee  and  Sanitary  District -._ 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir. 

Richland  Creek _ 

Rochester  and  McClearys  HlutT  levee 

Rock  Island 

Saline  River  ;md  tributaries - _ _ 

Shelbyville  Riser  voir        

Smithlanii    l'i>i;  I.sland"  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Sny  Island  !,>  vee  .ind  I  iriiiir.ipc  District _ ._ 

South  Quincy  1  ir.iinage  und  Levee  District - - 

Tri-Pond  levee _ 

Indiana: 

Big  Pine  Reservoir „ _ 

Brootv  I!f  Ki-MTvoir 

Bums  U  iterw  >y  Harbor..  .._ _ 

Cannelto: k^  iiil  liuiiii,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

cutty  Cr..k   K.rnrv.^ir    .    _       _ 

Evansvillr      _  ._ 

Oreenlield  Hiiyou  levee _ 

limit mutoii  Ki-s»>rvoir 

Illinois  Wall  r»;iy.  Calumet-Sag  modification,  part  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana.    (See  Illinois.) 

Lafayette  Ki-servolr    . 

l-evee  unil  .'>.  V\  ibish  River 

Michigan  City  llirlnir  

Mlssissinewa  KeMrviir.  

Newburgh  loei,';  1:.  1  daiu,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Patoka  Res.  r\     r        __ 

Salamonie  Ki'^erxoir __ 

Unlonlowti  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Iowa; 

Ames  Reservoir _ - 

Ames  Reservoir  (road  relocation) 

Des  Moines .-- — 

Dubuque 

(iuttenburg 

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  111.  and  Iowa.    (See  Illinois.) 

Iowa  River  Flint  Creek  Ix!vee  District  No.  16 

.Marshalltown  _._ 

.Missouri  River  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mlssotal,  and  Nebraska 

.Ml.ssouri  Kiver.  Sioui  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kaoisas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

Hathbun  Ueservv.ir 

Red  Rock  Reservoir , 

Saylorville  Reservoir 1.. -. 

Waterloo 

Kansas: 

Atchison 

Clinton  Reservoir 

Clinton  Reservoir  (land  acquisition,  Richland) 

Cow  Creek,  Hutchinson 

Dodge  City. 

El  Dorado  Reservoir 

Fort  Scott  Reservoir 

Orove  Keservoir ; 

Hays i 

Illllsdale  Reservoir  (restudy) 

Kan.sas  (  ity  .  Kans,  (1962  nioilUication) 

Lawrence. 

Marlon  Reservoir .; 

.Melvem  Reservoir i 

Merham 

Mllford  Reservoir 


Budget  estimate  lit  fiscal 
year  1907  (as  amended) 


Construction       Planning 


$8,600,000 


6,200,000 


262,000 


20,  000,  000 

430.000 

2,  OUO,  000 


>  1, 800, 000 
"2,631,666 


400,000 
100,000 

"756,666 

600,000 

600,000 

'200,000 

6,300,000 

"""h66,"o6o 

L  500, 000 


2,000,000 

250,000 

"'956,606' 

L  200, 000 


5,050,000 

200,000 
400,000 


6,300,000 

"2,"666,"666 

800,000 
100,000 


3,200,000 

"9,"666."666' 
"320,000' 
"5,'666,'66o 


1,750,000 

460,000 

6,160,000 

6, 070, 000 


3, 467, 000 
9,500,000 

"  830,  "060 
750,000 

"100,000 

100,000 

"2,200,006" 
7,100,000 
6,000,000 
9,  ,S0O,  000 
5,  500,  000 


1,500,000 
"""645,666' 


L  400, 000 
4,600,000 
L  000, 000 
'0 
3,600,000 


$300,000 

135,666 

600,000 


10a  000 


33,000 
118,000 


45,000 
"56^666 


150,000 


250,000 


240,000 
76,000 


76^000 
'225,""666" 

"25,'666 
"76,"666" 

125,000 


175,000 


145.000 


100,000 


205,000 

"126,066" 
75,000 

'180,666" 

200,000 

50.000 

30.000 

100,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction  |      Planning 


$8,600,000 


400,000 

5. 200, 000 
""252,666" 


20^000,000 

430^000 

2,000,000 

200,  000 

1,800,000 

'"2,"63i,"666" 


200,000 

100,000 

756,666 
syo,  000 

600,000 

200,000 

6,300,000 

'"'866,'666' 

3,500,000 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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1644— Part  19 


2,000,000 
250,000 

"""956,'666" 

1,200,000 


300,000 

5,050,000 

200,000 

400,000 


300,000 
6,300,000 

'2,'666,'666" 

800,000 

100,000 


3,200,000 
'9,'666,'666 
"'326'666" 

'5,666,066 


1,  750,  000 

450,000 

6. 160,  000 

6,  070, 000 


3.  467,  000 
9,500.000 


830,000 
750,000 
250.  000 
100,000 

100,000 

'2,200,066' 
8,  3t)0,  000 
6,000,000 
8,500,000 
5,500,000 


1,500,000 

645,000 

... 

1.400.000 
4.600.000 
1,000,000 
0 
3,600,000 


$300,000 

135,666 

600,000 


100,000 


33,000 

118,000 

32,000 


50,000 

"45,066 
100,000 


50,000 


200,000 


220,000 


360,000 


240.000 
76,000 


75,000 

'3o6,"666 

150,000 

'55,066 
"76,666 

125.000 


325,000 


100,000 


100,000 


100,000 


205,000 

"126' '066 

75,000 

100,000 

180,000 

200,000 

50.000 

30.  000 

100.000 


26070 


CONGRESSlON.\L  RECORD  —  HOI  SE 


October  11,  luiiG    I    October  11,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


.. .i_.i.  L..  <i...^i  (~\inlnn>nQP  allowanre 


Budcct  pstimare  (or  fiscal  Conle.'ence  oliowancc 


26071 


\  Intinla  K«y  *n  !  Key  H:.% 


200.000 


Ml.  (no  1. 


8««  footnote  «t  enil  of  'abl- 


'L)        Mllford  Reservoir 

S««  footnote  at  cnr!  of  table. 
CXII 1644-     Part   19 


.1        3,600,000  1 1        3,600,  000  |. 


26070 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


October  11,  imu] 


Conatractk^o,  laneral,  SUte  tnd  pnject 


(KC) 

(FC. 
(KCi 

(Ml' 

(FC 
(FC 
(F( 

(?(•- 
(Ff 
(MP 
(FC 


(Ki 
(F<^ 

kV<- 

(F( 
(Ni 
iFT 

^BA, 

IFC, 

(Ni 

(M 

iVC 

(Ni 

iFi   ' 

(FC^ 

iFf, 

(N 

iFi'' 

IFC) 


..liois  U1.1  Ecatueky. 

;„Ui.-»  U!  1  K»i;tUCky. 


"(SMiUlDOlS.) 

(8m  Indlaiu.) 


tUUntrfa.) 


Kansa*     4  ontiiiuM  .„«.  v.„.m  MlMourt  and  Nebnak*.    (See  Iowa.) 

M  ;*,ur,  K,  v«r  channel  swblUiatloo.  low*,  Kanjaa.  Ml-ouri,  and  ^'br-k*-    <aee  Iowa.) 

0-4-1  vit..i[:u<j        - - — *  ^,, 

ivrr>  Reaiirvoir ■ IHmilllllllll"— 

'''"'^'x!^:x^:A^^irsT^T^^^  "ZZ 

I  *rr  K  >r»  HosefToir         .       _ 

1  *v  Hu  ;  R-vvf.  iir      — '"\ 

Kjriir»p  H«s«r.    ir  ...- - — "- 

K'iikf'>'''.    ^  '>"■''  KfiaklOrt 

iirsyson  RMwrvuir         

'irwn  K:v«  Rwiervoir 

Ijiur'l  R.vcr  RMerV'nr 

Marlins  Ft>fk   Kewrvir 

Moun.l  I'.ty  l.x-'k  icil  .l.tm. 

S^»')i;r«^  i.x-H  lii  !    Ii;:!    I 

I'liuUsville  Rt-srrv    ir 

K.'«l  K)v^r  Keserv'ir  _     . v 

■-mutian.l  !iwk  ml  Ura,  lUlnoto  and  K«BtU«y.  

;  '  ^ou'.w:,   ..  »<  in,t  i*...    In!  ,u..>  *n.l  K.-ntucky.' "  (See  liidlani.)  

vHi.  r.-rinL.  Aia»»ma.  KlorVla.  U«>r,la.  Loul--na.  MUai-PPl.  North  C«lii-.  South  C.W- 

H  .  v«  H,- .J„'i  'r«1  .  h,iM,  and  Loay  Bayous  BUck'and  C7V^B»y^i^^^--------------;^ 

B«rwick  Hay  Hri.lip  111111 

(  ikMo  I>»m  _'~"II — 

I  aicaeleu  RiTfr  4r.W«w — "  

liUcMlru  RlTcr,  wltwuter  •  irrK* - *  

K*>t  lot- 1  !«>%«■      iiiiiiiiiiiirii- 

KrestiwiUer  lUyu     

i.riuul  Isle  m.l  vicinity 

lAK«  I'onu-hartralii — - — * " 

Mcnnfiitau  RItw.        — — "  , 

Ml-b  jslppl  Kivw   ffulf  TOtW         - II*"""I 

V»<jrK»/i  I   ity  Mi'l  vicirnty  -----y,-- '_^ 

N>w  '  irlca-'is  10  Venice  tiurrK-aiie  P™**""^-:-:-;-".;!:;'^" 

■    a  V.  ■  •>  vi.  R!VT<    K'l   und  La.    (See  ATkaMea.) 


BudKf  t  eatimale  for  fijcM 
yetir  1*  7  (M  imendcd) 


CoDitruction 


I. 


iiaoo,ooo 

10,900.000 
1,  goo.  000 

3.484.000 

4.800.000 
4.500,000 

e,  600. 000 

790.000 
7.SS8.000 
6.700.000 
2,800,000 


400.000 
710,000 


Pl«imln« 


Conterenop  aUowanco 


0>a5t  ruction 


K.~!   K 


S\^: 


882.000 

i.' MO.  boo 

100.000 

i,«n,ooo 
i.soaooo 

114,000 
1, 400, 000 


2,100,000 

""■460,066 


tlOO.000 


100,000 


$200,000 

10,600,000 

1.800,000 

3,484,000 

4.  HOO,  000 
4.600,000 
0,600,000 
7VM,000 
7,568,000 
8,70a  000 
2.600,000 


400,000 
710,000 


PlinnJEi 


4601000 


iMl'i 
(N) 

(N> 
iFC) 


(N) 
(N) 
(B) 
(N) 
(RJ 
(NS 
(N) 

'N! 

,Ki 
R^ 

■S) 

(N) 
(N» 
(N) 
(N) 
(KCi 

N 

V 
.N 

<FC 
(N- 

(FCl 
YC) 


I. 


M 


<FC) 
iFC) 


'FC) 
(Fi. 


>F''; 

(Ff. 
(MP 


PepiJerfU  Cove    sec.  i'^      - 

^Baltimore  Harbor  and  ChMUHl^....-- """ 

rn'r,wr:irrw"«rn^wi!^  R^vt^tocWeeke  B.,.i>-:a^^ 

M.ucovh'i.-iHtr'  

\;i  !.-.-wi  R.vr     V.     107) 

Vlvr  ..-h-'iul  Hit  -if    "  '.'... 

N-w  iry.r;    1  tf  -jr 

Piyniout'  H^  r    - ::"::"iii.:. 

Plymoutti  Mir.'        

Prortncfto*-     i  ^.--ir W/JLUT 

w-vi:-'!'.-:  K  rn  uid  Towne  R|T«> 

X.-^i^u  I  ! I  vr  .  r  :il'l""""I"i; 

f«l4/  R.v.-rHtrwr  1     ' "  ..; 

Cbariev  >u  Hir'.'T-    ;iiers  and  reretniente) - - 

(Iran.!  Virus  Wtn'ot ■     -v " ' II""! 

Or»at  I  a**^  (-nnnwrtinf  ehanneJi - — '_ 

Kalan  i/ .    K  vr  ~      II....IIIIIII: 

I^lanl  lUrtxjr  . '  ■l^--;.j:.""iiiK 

Mafkuiac  Isn*."!  ^rmikwater  extension  (tee.  IW; 

V--*   !''i!T'ilo  lUrNir  - - " 

N-*   1  V  .xk    .-;•.    M*rv«  K  T-r  IIIIIIIIIIIII 

H  v^r  KouKC  IIIIIIIIIII 

R..u,fp  R;ver  *  *  '.'-'". 

~y(.na*'  R;vpr    'l--!   ■"'  '.rm)......— — — - — — — .«——--——       — •-- 

^a«  r.aw  R;vi>r     :iiiv.  <^n* - 

'^HT'<'^n«  I.akeW>:«uv>n.-  P.iv.r,  Minn,  and  9.  D*k_^  _^v^_v-— 

i  iMhr.h  ^iiv^riof  Uafbor.  uiaer  barbor.  Mlnn««>«»  •aA  WlKwiaia IIIIIIIIIII. 

KosMni  R;ver   - - "  "_ 

Knsrfurl  -- 

8t   P*  1!  in  '  South  8t.  Pwl 

WlnotLi  

\  ,.iiUi-  plant  xjotrol      'See  l.outslaii».) 

Jick«<D  in.!  Fa--t  Jackson  

Okaiihtoe  irrtk  Reaerrotr  -■--■v-:"V "\ 

Torr.*  «!■«»  Rlvir  tnd  trlhutarlea.  Alabama  and  MtiH^^^._ 

MiMoun  . „_^.  .   .    ,»".lnclndtagBhoalO««tk - 


'(SeeDela- 


:-':*•*.' vol/..      .. 

I^ree  Dbtrtrt 


Charttoo  and  Little  rharlt  ' 

Charlton  Rlvrr 

'"'arerce  I 'annon     luannii 

:  >«i  M  ')ln«^  inl  M  iaBiSS];i  : 

Kdvslnger  H;uff  R'aerv'.ir  — __ 

mT^^ih  Riv^r'^/tV^in  Mhlo  and  Mla^irt  HW-^r,;  lli:  and  Mo.     (8«  lUlm^^ 
m;^"4  Kiv.r  v/rlrn-.ur-  leveea.  Iowa.  Kan»..  Mta«ur1.  and  Neb™aka^(8«  low^^ 
M;^.url  K  v.r    '-.n:i^   r.a' lilratlon.  Iowa,  Kanaaa.  Missouri,  tod  NebTMk*.    (Bee  I<»w».) 
l'iti.)ns'-'i:n!  Hp«Tv..ir    highway  conatnietlon)  IIIIIIIIIII! 

-■ '.    !  -oti  u 

.-!;,;tf>v-(l!e  Rf-arrv 
~t.«-kMn  R« 


ir  (taieludliic  chaimei  at  SmUhriile). 


200,000 


>0 

SO^OOO 
766,000 
SOOtOOO 


170,000 
300,000 
100,000 

"""96I666 

'  "isslooo 

8.000.000 
1,800.000 
3S6.000 
1.000,000 
1.645.000 


1.00a  000 

'"'37a  000 

looaooo 
1.10a  000 


XS0A.00O 

2,  MX),  000 

76a  000 


1.00a  000 

1,500.000 

600.000 

12,  lOa  000 


laooaooo 

13, 506.' 600 


1.20a  000 
" '665, 000 


2a  000 

eaooo 


4a  000 

"tsIooo' 


saooo 


4oaaoo 


6a  000 


Sec  footnote  at  end  of  tabU. 


882,000 

"il866I666 

100.000 
1.60a000 

i,8oaooo 

114,000 
1.400.000 

"ilooolooo 
"2.30a  606 

"     41X1.001) 


tlOO.Oa 
300,  Oi< 


200,  (X. 


150,  (»• 


200,9. 

'"  8.\™i 

'  140.->■ 

M.  >■ 

1,100,  ■• 

(264.000) 

aoaooo 


(141.000) 
0 

aoaooo 

768,000 

soaooo 


iTaooo 
soaooo 

10a  000 

'""wlooo 

(332,000) 
485.000 

g.ooaooo 
1.  soaooo 

373,000 
1,000.000 
1,  545,  000 


i.ooaooo 

376.060 
2. 00a  000 
1.10a  000 


2,6oaooo 

7,  too,  000 

sea  000 


i,coaooo 
i.5oaooo 

600,000 

i2,ioaooo 


la  00a  000 

75.000 

1,\500.000 


1,  -260, »! 


19<l. 

II 

4fi. 
4(.l, 

■  1 
II 

75.000 


SO,  J*, 

saooo 


100.000 
'400,0(10 

60,000 
■"50,000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


4- 


VCi 


F( 

FC 

!iF 
N 


,  and  N.Y. 


Montana: 

tX'j         Ureat  Falls 

MP)       Llbby  Reserroir 

Nebraska; 

tiering  Valley -.. --- 

Little  Nemaha  River --- 

I.mie  Papillion  Crwk       _ 

M-,s.S(.ur;  Kivcr  iiKrKultiiral  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,    (See  Iowa,) 

Missouri  RiviT  climuiel  slabilimtion,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,    (See  Iowa.) 

Nortbllc .-. 

Salt  Creek  and  trilniUries - 

Nevada: 

Martis  Critk  Kosi'rvoir.  Calif,  and  Nev 

New  Jersey 

Atlantic  cny  .reiniliursenient I -. 

llrhiwan'  Ru  ir,  ptnladelphia  to  sea  i  anchorages) ,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Eli/iiU'th  KiviT  --      -  - 

Ni  »  Jir.s<'v  Iritr:ic<>astal  Waterway,  Point  Pleasant  Canal 

\iw  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels,  Kill  Van  KuU  entrance,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
'I'ork 

Hahway  Hiver  at  South  OranKe   

Karilaii  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays - 

^hrewsl.ury  Hlvrr  Inlet-  - .. 

Imks  Island  Ke.'iervoir,  Pa.,  N.J. 
Ni  w  Mexico 

Albuiiuerciiie -- -- 

Coclntl  RestTVolr... - - 

(lahstco  Ki  s<  rvolr 

Rui  I  >r;.r,i!.    lltiodway,  Espanola  Valley  unit... 

Vr»    ■>  nrk 

\;icKln5iiy  Jiivcr  Reservoir.  I'a,  and  N.Y,     (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Fiisl  Ruck :m  ay  Inlet  to  KiKkaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay 

FiiT  Lshind  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet  (IS*}2  act).- 

Urent  Lakes  to  liiid.^on  Hiver  Waterway - 

Irondc'i.-iou  Hay  Harbor 

Itiuu'a,  t-' ay iii;a  Inlet-    . 

Lackawanna  - -- 

L.'tke  -Monlauk  Harbor 

l.ittle  Neck  Hay --. 

Moriches  inlet - 

New  'iork  New  Jersey  Channels,  Kill  Van  Kull  entrance,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

North  Elionvllle 

Dak  Orchard  Harbor 

Salamanca , 

.Soutl)  EllenvlUe _ _ _.. 

Stateii  Island,  port  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill _.. 

Tocks  lsl.ind  Res'Tvoir.  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.    (See  New  Jersey.) 

WellsviUe-..  

North  Canilina: 

Aquatic  (lant  control,     (.''ee  Louisiana.) 

Cape  Fear  River  al-K)ve  WilniinEton 

Fails  Reservoir-     ..- - _ 

Fort  Macon  State  Park  (reimbursement).. 

New  liope  Reservoir. 

Topsail  Inlet  (sec.  107)..  - 

Oraccke  Island      

Rollins  t  liannel- 

Wilmington  Harbor,  3S-  and  40-foot  depth  (19C2  act) 

North  Dakota; 

Bowman  II. I'cY  R'Servoir   .- .-   

Missouri  Kivi  r,  damson  Uani  to  Oahe  Reservoir - 

Oahe  Rest  rvuir.  .'•    l»ak.  and  N.  Dak.    (See  South  Dakota.) 

Pipestem  I'ain  

Olilo: 

Alum  Cre»k  Reservoir - 

Ashtabula  Harbor -.. 

Athena -. 

BellTille  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir 

Buck  Creek  Reservoir 

C7aesar  (Treek  Reservoir       

(Cleveland  Harlior:  Bridge  replacement  widening  Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  (1958  act). 

(3onneaut  Harbor    

Deer  Crvek  Reservoir 

East  Fork  Reservoir  - 

Ea.stiiike-(  hajain  River   

Fre«"nu)nt  -   

HannitiaJ  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Lake  F:rie-Ohio  River  Canal.  Ohio  and  Pa 

l.ur;i:iili;irlior 

M;i!  <  reek  Reservoir.  Scioto  River  Basin 

N"rth  Hranch  ResiTvoir  (Kokosiug  River) 

laiiit  Lreek  Reservoir. .  

Racine  locks  an  1  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Shenango  River  Reservoir.  Ohio  and  Pa.    (See  Peimsylvania.) 

Vermillion  Ilarlwr  .    

Willow  i.«1jii.!  link  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Yount.'ltiwn,  ("rah  C.-eek    

Oklahoma. 

.Arkansas  River  .in  1  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.     (See  Arkansas.) 

Broken  How  Koservoir 

Copan  Ke-*rvolr 


(See  New 


Yd 
FC> 
FC 


i.F 


r  I 


N 
FC) 

Fr, 
\i 

Ft- 
F(" 

FC 


\ 

FC) 
RE) 
FC, 

'il 
(FC) 

(N) 


,FC) 

:FC) 

FC) 

,FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
N') 
FC) 
FC) 
FC) 

iS) 
.V) 
FC) 
FC) 

iFC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 
iFC) 


(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FCi 
MP) 
'.FC) 
iFC) 
iFC) 
(FC) 

(?•"' 

FC) 
FC) 
MP) 


Cnilcho  Crei'k. 
ITu..'  Res..r^-n!r 
Ka\v  F:,'.;».rv  ur 
Ke>  stone  Rest'rvoir. 

Luktata  Reservoir 

Oolugali  Re«rvoir    

Optima  Reservoir 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir 

Rotieri  S    Kerr    .-:hort  Mountain)  lock  and  dam.. 

Shidler  Reservoir      

Sklatook  Reservoir   

Waurika  Ke.scrvoir.     - 

Wel.l>ers  Kails  look  and  dam 


Biidcel  esKiiia'e  (or  fi'cal 
year  19':7  ris  amended) 


Construction 


3,500,000 
32,  000.  000 

1,100,000 

""i,666,666' 


1,  275,  000 
2,000,000 

400,000 

150,000 
4,  400,  000 

'690.000 


1,000,000 


6,600.000 
6,000,000 
2,500,000 


2, 850, 000 

"""4661666 

1,24a  000 
200,000 

550,000 

1, 000, 000 

"■"i66,"666" 
"ilii5,'666' 

300,000 


200,000 


206,000 


280,000 

2.  700,  000 

LOPS,  000 
bOC,  000 


ia«)o,ooo 

1,900,000 
1,700,000 

"'lsoo^ooo' 

1.300.000 
7,300,000 


2oaooo 

3,300,000 

I  Looolooo 


3.100,000 
17,700,000 


1,800,000 

Looaooo 


9.ooaooo 


2,  000,  000 
5,000,000 

"■'"6661666" 

1,600,000 

2,  soaooo 

27,000,000 


19,300,000 


Conle.'ence  cllowance 


Planning      Cortstructlon '     Planning 


$150,000 


975,000 


50,000 
"225,"  666' 

■'621666" 


00,000 
160,000 


20a000 

"iielooo" 


225,000 

'i75,"o66' 


loaooo 


201,000 

"iaiooo 


100,000 


160,000 
76,000 


?oOO,  000 
32,  00(J,  000 

I,  IW,  000 

J,  000,  000 


1.275.000 
2.  UOO,  000 

400,000 

isaooo 

400,000 

"  "6901666" 


1,000,000 


5,500,000 
5,000.000 
2,500,000 


3,900,000 

■"■456I666' 

1.  240,  UOO 
200,000 
550,000 

1,500,' 000 
163,000 
150,000 

i,"  lis,  066" 

300,000 


200,000 


208,000 

2,600,000 

(100,000) 

■"2861666" 

2,  700,  000 

1,095,000 
1,000,000 


200,000 

10,406,060 

1 ,  90(1,  000 
1 ,  700,  OU) 

4,SU,  000 
l,3i*,fJ00 
1 ,  300,  000 
7,  30C.  000 

500,000 

"266,660 
3,  300,  000 

1,000,066' 

""766I666' 
3.100,000 
17,  700,  000 


I,  soaooo 

1,00a  000 


9,000,000 


721,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 

""""556I666" 

1,500.000 

2,  900.  000 

25,  600, 000 


19, 300,  000 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


$25,000 


15a  000 


50,000 

'160.666 
975,000 


eaooo 


200,000 

225,000 
'  '62,' 066 


100,000 


26,000 


90,000 
150,000 


51,000 
360,000 


115,000 


130,000 
225,000 
'175,666 


75.000 

■600,066 
■160,666 


36,000 


201,000 

6a  000 

129,000 


100,000 


60,000 
160,000 
185,000 
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ConMnirttun,  feiierel,  SlU*  «nd  project 


{Ur 

(VV, 

IN> 

(Ni 

IN 

(Fi 

(FC. 

(MP 

(MF'' 

(Ff 

{Mi- 

(F<-. 

(N 
(FC 

(Mr 

i^ 
(Fn 

CN: 

(Fr> 

(Fi- 

lyr 

(F( 

<Fr 

(FC) 

<FC) 

iN) 


(N) 

(N> 

(Fi 

(Fi 

(HK 

(Ft  ) 

(FC) 

(FC^ 

(FD 

(FC> 

(FC 

(Ft- 

(FC 

(FC 

FT 

(Ki 

(FC; 

(N) 


Or««oo  and  WuhlDStoa. . 


.  HK 
iM! 


AiV'«"*»'-''  K«»Tvolr 

Hlue  R  v.r  Keservotr -- "J -,i- •  W-'^'JLi 

H  unev  .■■■  ock  and  dara  (Sd  power  unit)  OrecoD  and  WaahlngtOB — 

I  H»c».li<i  Ueaervo'j " '..'.'.'. 

;  oT^™  ".  KTy«r  »^d  ioWir  WUtoitURlT^^'  aiid  tO-bot  i^ojert..  Or^  and  Wariilxitoi:: 

(  uiiuii!    I  K:vpr  <t  ih«  mouth,  Oregon  and  wiahlngtnn  - — 

Kik  I  rim   Krtsrrvrjir        "III 

'  f-itv  I    r*-*'t   Hi*^^rvoT       --.- — -- — - — - — - — *     *       ""•"  -— 

■  I'-fii   '■  •■'.'•r    Kf'^TV  «-•--—— 

J.,;  li  .1,  .^•-  «  ii.  :    ; 

Sotw.  I  luv  Hiv<T  -"-" 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir.  .--x Vi  w  '  ki-L^;^' 

Lower  Columbia  Ki»eT  bulk  protection.  Orefon  and  WathincUn 

fort  orford     .     1 — 

K<»d3port  (lec.  TOK) — — 

r  hlT)  Ju»' Uk'^d  T^]  6ri«i  iidWiaiJiitiiYiidiUMi' Vii^wiiW 

IiUamook  Bay  (south  jetty) 

WillaiMtte  River  Baaln  bank  protectloa — 

YMuina  Bay  and  Harbor   

fVnaaylyanla:  __  .  .,  „ 

Mlegheny  River  RaMTvolr.  Pa.  and  N.r 

Vy\««w(iRh  Creek  Beservoir — 

Heluv'J'..'  Rescrv   ir         

H;-uir-:.,»x  ',  Kf.'*'ri    ir        .„... ....... ..._....-......-- — .-....— 

(     |>'*  iii.-.-*   , 

D*iii  ♦,  \( 
Delaw^r.- 

Jersey;  .      ,     , 

K'>  5Ur»>or  (19*2  modlflcallon) 

1  a».-  Krie  Ohio  Klver  Canal,  Ohio  and  Pa. 

l.Airij^m 

Muddy  Craak  R«Mrvolr -  

ITes/jue  Isle  PenlMulB  (relniburs«mant) 

PronipU.n  Reservoir  (raodlflcatlon) 

Raystown  Reservoir  ----- — 

Sandy  Uek  Creek,  Du  Bols  local  project. — 

Stcranton „v:.'"iC" 

Shewanc o  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  ana  C» 

Tl.«»  tlamiBond  Reservoir 

r  »  n^  IsUnd  Reservoir.  Pa..  NJ 

rrnlcr  Reservoir  — — 

Turtle  Creek  

Ciiion  city  Reservoir 

Woodoock  Creek  Reserrolr 

Rhole  ijilaiKl 

Lower  Wooosoeket ..-.-... — 

I'ouii  Ju'llth.  hurricane  barnv . 

Prov»lenc«  River  and  Harbor ... — -. — -- 

South  Carolina  ,      .  ,        \ 

Aquatic  plant  oonlrol      (8m  Loutoiuw.) 

Hunting  Island  Ueach    .  

4«u'h  Hakotn 


Biidcet  eiiimate  for  naool 
year  1967  (ai  fuuendod) 


Construction      Plannlne 


Kivermiide'l^a  to  »ea.MVh^aii:DdiV«^^ 


Conference  allowance 


(SeeNaw 


(9m  Oldo.) 


,'•£  d  N. Y.    (8m  New  J«rwy .) 


18,700,000 


4. 400. 000 


IZ  300. 000 
42,000.000 


MX).  000 


soaooo 

700.000 

'""j6o,'o6b' 

2,200.000 

7.500,000 

300.000 

B.70a000 

8,900,000 


8,818,000 

211.000 

1.103.000 

'"436.666 


880.000 
1800.000 


8.300,000 

i,4oaooo 

600.000 

834.000 
200,000 


$300,000 

"166.666" 

300.000 
80,000 

■"78.'666 
ISO.  000 
i»ft,aoo 


'66.666 


Construct  inn 


320.000 
810,000 
400.000 


110,000 
266,666 

'm&,'666' 

276.000 


KC. 
Ml' 


Minn,  and  8.  Dak. 
Dak'Jimillllllll 

(aM  Kentucky.) 


(Sea  MUUMMta.) 


Mr 
Mr 

(Fi- 
iR 

(FC 
(F<- 
iFC 
iFi" 
I  N 
,FC 
(N- 
iFCi 
FC- 
^Fi) 

(R» 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(>'-| 

(N) 

>FC) 

(Ni 

(FC 

^^■ 

(FC) 
(Ni 
( B  F.  / 
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Port 
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:.:/  ..\hvs  ^..  i     it  ■•  '•  ligation,  below  Denlson  Dam.  Ark., 

\,vi«-4 '«"•  Iter**:.    41  :...■£  and  channel  to  Beho.  

^aii  Antoi.ii-  .   haiine,  ^  -. 

-ail     t»t.r!e.  Klver  Iritutary  to  Brasos  Klvcr 
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Consfruclion,  general,  State  and  project 
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Washington: 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  powprplaiit,  Oregon  and  Washington).    (See  Oregon.) 

Calispell  Creek.. .      .  --- 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  ladditional  power  units) - - 

Columliiu  River  at  ilu-  mouth,  tJregoii  and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Columbia  River  and  lower  WUlameUc  Blvcr,  35-  and  40-loot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.    (See 
Oregon.) 

Cowliti  County  Consolidated  Diking  and  Improvement  District  No.  2 

Urays  Harbor  and  Chehalis  River  (south  K'Uy) - 

Johii  Day  lock  and  dam,  Orepon  and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Kalama  River  south  area 

Little  Ooose  lork  as.d  duni - -- 

Lower  Columlui  Uiver  li'.iiik  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Lower  (Irani to  lock  and  dam -- 

Lower  .Monumental  lock  and  dam --. - -.- - 

Raymond  (restudy)   .       

Skagit  River,  Avon  livpass-.  

Swlnomlsh  Channel-March  Point  (sec.  107) - — - 

Tacoma  Uarlior..   -- 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.    (See  Oregon.) 

Wahkiakum  Diking  District  No.  4 - - - -- 

Wynoochee  Re.servolr , 

West  V  irginin:  , 

Beech  Fork  Reservoir - 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.     (See  Ohio.) 
Bloomlngton  Reservoir,  .Md.  and  W.  Va.     (See  Maryland.) 

Bumsville  Hoservoir i 

East  Lynn  Hescrvoir '. --- 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.    (See  Ohio.) 

Opeki.ska  lock  and  dam - - 

R.  I).  Bailey  (Justice)  Reservoir - 

Racine  locks  and  d.im.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.    (See  Oliio.) 

Rowlesbiug  Reservoir - - 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.    (See  Ohio.) 

Wisconsin: 

Dululh-Superlor  Harlwr  inner  harlior,  Minnesota  and  W  isconsln.    (See  Minnesota.) 

Eau  Galle  River,  Spring  Valley 

Green  Bay  HarI>or  (1962  act) - --- - 

Kenosha  Harbor - 

La  Farge  Reservoir  and  Chancel  improvement,  Kickapoo  River.. - 

Wyoming: 

Miscellaneous: 

Emergency  bank  protection -__-- - 

Small  projects  for  flood  control  and  relnted  purposes  not  requiring  specific  legislation  (sec.  305) 

.Snagging  and  clearing . 

Sra.oll  navicstlon  projei'ts  rmt  reijuirit'K  siiecif""  legislation  costing  up  to  $500,000  (sec.  10.) _. 

Small  l>each  erosion  control  prtjM-ls  ilH  refiuirmg  specific  legislation  costing  up  to  S.SOO.OOO  (sec. 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects.     -- - --- 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies  (U.S.  Kish  and  Wildlife  Service)... --- 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act)      - 

Employees  comperusation 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages  and  availability  of  carryover  balances —  - 


103)_-. 


Grand  total,  construction.  f<  n<  ral. 


Budget  estiniiite  for  fiscal  Conferenct  ullowancc 

yenr  1967  t, as  amended; 


Construction      Planning 


$500, 00) 
2,300,000 


39,  000, 000 

14,  000,  000 
32,000,000 


183,000 


702,000 

'4,'866,'666 

2, 550, 000 
800,000 


2,000,000 

1  1, 750, 000 

600,000 

253,000 

500,000 
6,000,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 

250,000 
5,000,000 

550.000 

225l6c6' 

-95,700.000 


$400,000 


35,000 


20,000 
100,000 


35,000 


290,000 


400,000 


267,000 


944,909,000         18.327,000 
(963,236,000) 


Construction       Planning 


ihoa,  000 

2,300,000 


39,000,000 

14,000,000 
32,000,000 


(450,  000) 
183,000 


260,000 
600,000 

702.000 

'4,"866,'666' 

2,  550. 000 
1, 500, 000 


2,000,000 

1, 750, 000 

600,000 


253,000 

500,000 

6, 494, 000 

500. 000 

2,987,000 

250,000 

5,000,000 

550.000 

300. 000 

225,  OCO 

-127,700,000 


$2.-;.  000 

400,000 


35,000 


aotooo 

loaooo 


35,000 
330,000 


290,000 


780,000 


267,000 


943,573,000  23.887,000 

(967. 460, 000) 


I  Original  budget  amount  revised  as  showTi  In  budget  amendment  submitted  In  H.  Doc.  441. 


The  conferees  have  deleted  tlie  81,690,000 
included  In  the  Senate  Bill  for  Initiation  of 
dredging  of  the  Mantua  Creek  Anchorage 
:r.der  the  Dolawitre  River,  Philadelphia  to 
•:.e  Sea  project  pending  the  outcome  of 
■;rrent  negotiations  by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
:.eers  to  obtain  easements  on  suitable  dis- 
posal areas  and  ccimpletlcm  of  the  independ- 
e::t  staff  investigation  being  conducted  of 
"iie  problem  by  the  House  (Ximmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. As  soon  as  the  itecessary  in- 
'jrmatlon  Is  available  t-o  assure  that  appro- 
priate competition  will  prevail  on  bidding 
a  Federal  dredgiiit;  contracts  In  the  area, 
:■  la  agreed  that  the  committees  will  consider 
i  reprogramming  within  available  funds  to 
initiate  the  subject  dredging. 

Amendment  No  ."i  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
"he  House  will  olTer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
senate  amendment  Inserting  language  au- 
thorizing the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  provide  a 
new  four-lane  high  level  bridge  as  a  replace- 
^.ent  for  the  United  States  Highway  No.  64 
='ldge  immediately  west  of  Port  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

Amendment  No  6  Rpported  In  technical 
iUagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
'.'if  House  will  'ffer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
■■^.o  Senate  ame:idment  inserting  language 
!iJ-horlzing.  at  the  discretion  of  the  C^lef  of 
-:.fc'ir.pers,  that  funds  appropriated  for  the 
°-!3ert  s-  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam,  Oklahoma, 
2".>i.  be  used  to  provide  appropriate  navlga- 
"■'.lal  clearances  for  bridges  crossi.ng  the  Sans 


Bols  Creek  which  are  to  be  relocated  under 
the  existing  project. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hotise  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  inserting  language  pro- 
viding that  the  Lost  Creek  Project  in  Oregon 
and  the  Wynoochee  Project  In  Washington 
shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation  purposes 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior makes  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  non-Federal  Interests  to  recover  the 
costs,  in  accordance  with  Federal  Reclama- 
tion Law,  which  are  allocated  to  the  irriga- 
tion purposes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  Inserting  language  pro- 
viding that  appropriations  under  this  head 
shell  be  available  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  section  6  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  and  providing 
that  the  authority  shall  be  extended  to  In- 
clude the  Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in 
Montana. 

Op>eratlon  and  Bilalntenance,  General 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  Inserting  language 
pertaining  to  the  financing  of  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  pumping  water 
from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  in  connection  with  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  project. 


Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries 
Amendment  No.  10;  Appropriates  S87.135.- 
000  instead  of  $84,950,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $87,350,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
House  Bill  consists  of  the  following:  study  of 
the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  and  Trib- 
utaries, Tennessee.  $10,000;  Mississippi  River 
levees.  $175,000;  and  Channel  Improvement, 
$2,000,000, 

Administrative  Provisions 

Amendment  No    11;   Provides  a  limitation 

of  $149,000,000  on  the  capital  of  the  revolving 

fund,   Corps   of  Engineers,   Instead   of   $147.- 

000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $151,- 

000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Panama  Canal 

Canal  Zone  Government 

Amendment  No.  12;  Appropriates  $33,404,- 
000  for  operatinc  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
.Senate  instead  of  $33,300,000  as  proposed  by 
tlie  House.  The  increase  provided  over  the 
House  Bill  is  for  pay  act  costs. 

Amendment  No.  13;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  Inserting  language 
authorizing  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
operating  expenses  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
the  paj-ment  of  such  pay  increases  for  officers 
or  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  ad- 
ministrative action  pursu;^nt  to  law  which 
are    not    in    excess    of    statutory    increases 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he     is  here,  and  that  It  is  a  real  and  present     House   flgiires,    as   the   bill   passed   the 
',.  \-^.>ri  t,i  tvi,.  iTpnfipmnn  frnm  Arizona     d&iuier  to  this  Nation,  and  to  its  Deople     House.    Am  I  correct? 


W  i^l\.ll 


tlonal  Clearances  for  bridges  crossing  the  Sajis      and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  project,      are    not    In    excess    of    statutory    Increases 
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gr»nt*cl  tar  the  same  period  In  corresponding 
rates    of   compensation    for   other   employees 
of  the  Ooveroment  In  comparable  poalllonfl 
Trn.«  u — ocvARTiirNT  or  th«  intxeioe 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
General   InveaUgatlon* 
AmendmentB  Nob.    14  and  15:    Approprtat* 
$15,075000    inatead    of    »14;J70.000    as    pro- 
poMd  by  the  House  and  »1 5.325. OOO  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate      The  IrKTease  provided 
CTer    the    House    Bill    Includes      San    Pedro- 
Santa  Cruz  project.  Artzxina.  study,  »30.0O0; 
for    reconnaissance    study    of    Cache    Creek 
project,   Oklahoma.  •25.000:   and   for  atmos- 
pheric  water   resources  engineering  and  re- 
teojTch.   •750,000 

Amendment  No.  16  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  ot 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  conctir  In 
the  Senate  amendment  Inserting  language 
providing  f-r  not  U^  exceed  135. DOO  to  be 
available  for  payment  to  the  S&lt  River 
Plma-Marlcopa  and  Pt  McDowell  Indian 
tribes  for  economic  studies  In  connection 
with  the  potential  construction  of  the  Orme 
Dam  on  the  Salt  River  In  Arizona. 

Construction  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No   17    Appropriates  •193,375.- 
000  instead    >f  •187,055  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   •193  475,000   as   proptised   by   the 
Senate      The  net  Increase  provided  over  the 
House    BUI    conslsU    of    the    f. ill- .wing      For 
advance   planning   on    the   Southern   Nevada 
Water  Supply  project,  Nevada,  •!  000.000.  for 
advance  planning  of  the  Lower  Teton  Divi- 
sion.   Teton   Basin    Project.    Idaho.    •30O.0O0; 
<JeleUon  of  the  House  Item  for  the  Col^-rado 
River    Front    and    Levee   system   due    to    the 
availability  of  carryover  funds,  a  decrease  of 
•  i  :)56  XXJ.  Frylngpan- Arkansas  project,  C«j1o- 
radi'.     •800,000.     Pecos     Rivpr     Basin     Water 
Salvage  project.  New  Mexico-Texas.  !i330,000; 
drainage  and  minor  construction  (Eden  proj- 
ect,    Wyoming),     HOOOOO:      Missouri     River 
Basin      piroject- Transmission     division,     for 
planning    of    the    345    kv    transmission    line 
frf^m  Ft    Thompson.  South  Dakota  to  Grand 
Island     Nebraska,    •460  000       The    conferees 
are  In  a^eement  that  this  approval  shall  not 
be  .construed  In  any  way  as  a  future  com^mlt- 
ment  for  the  planning  and  construct  on  of  an 
extension  of  the  line  from  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska   to    Springfield,    Missouri,     feasibility 
Investigation    of    Ft     Thompson    and    Grass 
Rope  Uniu.  South  Dakota  pump!n«  division. 
•80.000;      feasibility      InvesUgatlon     of     the 
Mitchell  Section,  James  Division.  Oahe  unit. 
South  Dakota,  •a 5  000.  reconnaJssan.e  study 
of  f*cllltles  to  provide  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial water  to  Mlnot.  North  Dakota.  •15,000. 
reconnaissance  Investigation  of  the  M.»rhead 
Unit.    Montana    and    Wyoming.    •30  000,    for 
continuing  preconstructlon  planning  on  the 
Mld-.State  division    Nebraska   •US  OOO    and  a 
reduction  of  »6JOO,000  In  the  undistributed 
reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 
Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
AmendmenU  Noa    18  and    19     Appropriate 
•50.198  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  •4«. 948  000  as  proposed  by  the  House     The 
Increase    provided    over    the    House    BUI     Is 
to  t>e  applied  to  the  Item  for  undistributed 
reduction   baaed    on   anticipated   delays 


Administrative  Provisions 
.Amendment  No  20  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  concur 
In  the  language  provUlon  inserted  by  the 
Senate  providing  for  full  reimbursement  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  of  ftinds 
expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
disaster  relief  under  PL    81-875 

S*)Uthwestern  Power  Administration 
Amendment  No  21  Appropriates  •3.950.000 
for  construction  Instead  of  •4.500.000  as 
prop<:«ed  by  the  House  and  •3,910,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  decrease  in  the 
House  Bill  amount  results  from  the  dele- 
tion of  funds  for  iniUatlng  construction  of 
the  Stockton  Dam-Carthuge  line  (•10.000), 
Norfolk  Dam-West  Plains  line  modification 
(•280.000 1.  West  Plains  substation  (»180,- 
000);  and  Norfolk  substation  addition 
(•80,000)  pending  further  study  of  whether 
the  ctirrent  and  future  transmission  require- 
ments can  be  met  adequately  through  the 
facilities  of  the  REA  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives  in  the  area  A  total 
of  $40,000  has  been  Included  within  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  study. 

Xm^    IV INDEI^NDENT    OmCXS 

Tennesaee   Valley  AuthoTity 
Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Pxind 
Amendment  No.  22     Authorizes   the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  240  passenger  motor 
vehicles  as   proposed   by  the  House   instead 
of  285   as  proposed  by   the  Senate 

Amendment  No  23  Appn'prlates  •63.700- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
•63.635.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
amount  allowed  reflecU  the  following 
changes  In  the  budget  estimate  an  increase 
of  •2.000.000  for  the  Tims  Ford  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  a  dlsaUowance  of  ^75.000  for  the 
purchase  of  46  additional  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  a  dlsaUowance  of  •SOO.OOO  for 
trucks  and  heavy  mobile  equipment,  and  a 
reduction  of  •1,360,000  for  anticipated  delays 
and  savings  In  the  capital  outlay  program. 
None  of  the  latter  reduction  shall  be  applied 
to  the  land  acquisition  program. 

TTTUX    V — CENDIAI.    PmOVIBIONS 

fifpartmrnf t.  agrncie^.  and  corporaUons 
Amendment  No  24  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  Itwtallatlon  i^f  air  conditioning 
equipment  in  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
station  wagons  in  certain  areas  In  the  United 
States 

MlCRACL    J      KlXWAM 

John   E    F'>c*«tt. 

Jiis   L     EvivB, 
Bdw»«d    P     B<"il.*i*D 
JaMII    L      WHrTTEN 

Bob   C»6ET, 
GIOKCC    MaHON. 
John   J    Rhodes, 
How»Rn  W    RoBiaoN 
F«*NK   T    Bow. 
Vanngrr*  on    fir   Part   of   the   House 

M.'    KIRWAN  anterruptlng  the  read- 
ing of  the  sUtement '      Mr    Speaker.  I 


Summmru  (able—Pvblte  work*  appropruUum  b\ll. 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPELAKER.     Ttie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KiRWAN]  is  recognized  for  : 
hour. 

Mr.  KIRWAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  chart^s  ar.d 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KIRWAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  bill  agreed  to  In  conference  is  a  pood 
bill.  The  total  for  the  bill  is  $4,134,511.- 
000.  including  $2,257,030,000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  is  $32,- 
562.000  below  the  budget  request  and 
$190,981,800  below  the  appropriations 
for  last  fiscal  year  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  decrease  in  the  budget  estimate 
would  have  totaled  $44,762,000  had  it  not 
been  necessary  for  the  committees  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $12,200,000  for  the 
budgeted  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Ib-c- 
lamation  to  cover  the  shortages  incu.-red 
by  the  Bureau  in  meeting  contractors 
earnings  during  June  1966. 

The  bin  makes  provision  for  only  the 
highest  priority  requests  for  new  con- 
.structlon  start.s  The  conference  action 
adds  only  10  additional  new  construction 
starts  over  those  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  The  emphasis  in  the  bill  has  been 
placed  on  funding  of  projects  in  the 
study  and  planning  stage  because  of  the 
small  current  expenditures  involved  and 
In  order  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
the  initiation  of  construction  as  soon  as 
larger  capital  expenditures  in  the  econ- 
omy are  warranted  With  the  large 
backlog  of  authorized  projects  that  are 
urgently  needed  for  essential  water  re- 
sources development,  I  hope  that  at  an 
early  date  we  will  bo  able  to  provide  more 
adequate  appropriations  to  accelerate 
the  program 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  which  I  have  received 
from  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
throughout  the  many  months  we  have 
labored  to  come  up  with  an  adequate  bill 
and  yet  remain  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  below  last  year's  appreciation. 
I  regret  that  Mr  Whittin  could  not  be 
with  the  rest  of  our  subcommittee  here 
on  the  flix>r  today  but  he  had  to  leave 
town  right  after  the  conference  meeting 
yesterday  to  meet  an  important  prior 
commitment  in  his  district 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
table  in  further  explanation  of  the  re- 
port: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
•nay  need  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
Mr  RhodesI, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
S;i'  aker,  I  supixirt  this  conference  re- 
p,,rt  and  con.eratulate  the  chairman  of 
ii:c  House  conferees  and  all  of  the  House 
conferees  on  what  I  think  is  a  workman- 
like job.  This  is  not  an  austere  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  neither  is  it  an  extravagant 
bii:  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  so 
well  stated,  we  come  back  with  a  figure 
wh.ich  is  considerably  under  the  budget 
and  even  more  under  the  amount  ap- 
piopriated  last  year,  which  I  think  Is  cer- 
tainly in  line  with  the  fiscal  situation  In 
which  the  country  finds  itself  with  re- 
gard to  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the  other 
expenditures  which  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  already  voted. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
bill  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
con.sin  IMr.  Davis!  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  feel  that  this  is  a  time  when  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  must  exercise 
a  ^:reat  deal  of  restraint  with  respect  to 
commitments  of  added  spending,  and  I 
submit  that  this  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  reflected  very 
little  restraint  In  that  respect,  and  the 
bill  as  It  passed  the  other  body,  even  less 
of  that  restraint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  additional  $20  mil- 
lion included  in  this  conference  report, 
but  which  did  not  appear  In  the  House 
bill,  may  not  loom  large  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars in  a  $4  billion  plus  bill.  But  I  do 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  dollars 
do  loom  large  in  terms  of  the  commit- 
ments of  our  spending  over  the  next  few 
years  that  are  Involved  In  the  projecta 
which  are  Included  In  this  conference 
report,  but  which  were  not  included  In 
the  House  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  entitled  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  restraint  and  are  waiting  for  that 
demonstration  of  restraint  with  respect 
to  spending  commitments. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  have  pending 
before  us  a  conference  report,  which  rep- 
resents another  group  of  civil  works 
projects,  "as  usual." 

La.st  week  we  had  pending  before  us 
a  multibillion-doUar  education  bill 
which  represented  huge  commitments 
over  these  next  years. 

The  week  before  that  it  was  the  anti- 
poverty  bill,  another  multibllllon-dollar 
program,  in  terms  of  commitments  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  not  any  secret 
that  all  of  these  extra  dollars  that  we 
are  appropriating  or  authorizing  to  be 
expended  are  borrowed  dollars. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  are  operating 
on  a  deficit  basis  and  that  we  do  not 
now  have  available,  either  In  terms  of 
dollars  or  in  terms  of  appropriations,  the 
money  with  which  to  finance  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that 
because  of  this  lack  of  restraint,  this 
continuation  of  spending,  that  inflation 


is  here,  and  that  it  is  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  this  Nation,  and  to  its  people 
and  to  its  economy. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  continued 
to  go  on  our  spending  way. 

We  know  that  we  are  facing  a  decision 
within  a  few  weeks  on  probably  a  $10 
billion  tax  bill,  and  it  will  be  enacted 
in  the  name  of  the  "war  in  Vietnam"  and 
not  in  the  name  of  "big  spending."  It 
will  not  be  enacted  in  the  name  of  big 
spending  upon  new  and  overly  expanded 
domestic  programs. 

Oh,  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this 
conference  report  Is  under  the  total 
dollars  that  were  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  that  is  true  for  one 
reason  only — Joecause  of  the  cut  that  was 
made  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
funds.  This  is  not  true  with  respect  to 
any  other  of  the  titles  contained  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  can  do  here  to- 
day is  limited.  We  can  only  deal  with 
$28.3  million,  the  amount  that  was  added 
by  the  other  body  to  this  bill. 

But,  at  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
do  what  we  can,  and  that  is  to  substan- 
tially restore  the  bill  Insofar  as  we  prac- 
tically can  to  the  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  prejaared  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  conference  report,  with  Instruc- 
tions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  do  substantially  that.  It  goes 
as  far  in  that  direction,  at  least  as  the 
rules  relating  to  conference  reports  on 
appropriation  bills  will  permit. 

The  effect  of  such  a  motion  would  be 
to  restore  and  insist  upon  the  House 
figures  for  general  investigations,  for 
planning,  and  for  construction,  for  the 
Corps  of  EIngineers.  It  would  restore 
with  respect  to  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  the  House  figure,  a  figure 
that  is  already  $7  million  over  the  budg- 
et. It  would  restore  the  figures  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  investigations, 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  the  figures  at 
which  they  were  included  in  the  House 
biU. 

In  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  revolving 
fimd  it  would  restore  that  to  the  figure 
of  $147  million,  and  it  would  do  it  on 
the  basis  feat  this  is  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  told 
our  subcommittee  would  be  needed  to 
carry  us  through  this  fiscal  year. 

I  submit  that  we  ought  not  to  assume 
that  we  are  going  to  fiddle  around  with 
appropriation  bills  the  next  year  the 
way  we  fiddled  around  with  them  this 
year.  And  to  give  them  more  for  this 
revolving  fund  than  was  included  in 
the  House  bill  is  to  assume  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  this  appropriation  biU 
through  the  House  by  the  first  of  July 
next  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
miiuKity  member  of  oiu-  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify  the 
gentlemjui's  motion  to  recommit,  may  I 
ask  hif"  this  question:  If  the  motion  to 
recommit  were  to  carry,  as  I  understand 
it.  it  would  take  these  figures  back  to  the 


House  figures,   as   the  bill  passed  the 
House.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  It  could  not  even  go 
quite  that  far  because  of  some  practical 
limitation  in  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, but  in  no  case  would  it  affect  any- 
thing that  was  in  this  bill  at  the  time 
that  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wanted  to  make  this 
clear.  In  other  words,  there  would  be 
nothing  affected  that  was  in  the  bill  when 
it  passed  the  House;  the  figures  would 
remain  the  same  as  they  were  when  the 
bill  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  With  one 
single  exception,  and  that  is  w  ith  respect 
to  the  proposal  relative  to  amendment 
No.  23  only.  I  am  glad  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

In  that  connection  it  is  suggested  that 
we  accept  the  Senate  figure,  which  is 
slightly  smaller,  and  there  the  effect 
would  be  to  cut  back  on  an  unbudgeted 
amount  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority that  was  included  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  was  substantially  over  the  budget 
figure.  So  we  would  be  cutting  back 
about  $65,000  below  the  House  figure, 
but  that  is  the  only  instance  anjrwhere  in 
this  proposed  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  no  project  that  was 
in  the  bill,  or  anything  a  Member  might 
have  had  in  the  bill  when  it  left  here 
would  be  affected  by  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  true, 
with  the  single  exception  that  I  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  this  one 
instance  where,  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit prevails,  the  figure  would  be 
$65,000  less  than  the  House  figure, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
tell  the  House  how  the  $65,000  figure 
relates  to  the  total  figure  for  that  partic- 
ular project,  or  program? 

Would  the  gentleman  recollect? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  It  would  be 
exactly  at  the  budget  figure,  and  $65,000 
less  than  the  amount  that  was  carried 
when  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman recollect  the  figure  that  was  in- 
volved in  that  particular  project?  Was 
it  a  $10  million  amount,  or  a  $5  million 
amount? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  total 
amount  was  something  In  excess  of  $63 
million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  $65,000  reduction  related  to 
a  $63  million  item? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  result  in  some  shifting  of 
funds  within  that  total  amount. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr  JONAS  If  I  misunderstood  the 
genllemaui.  I  tx-tj  his  pardon,  but  I 
thought  I  understood  the  (?entlenian  to 
assure  the  House  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit would  almost  entirely  bring  the 
flgurt's  back  Ut  the  fli?ures  a^;  contained 
In  the  House- passed  bill 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  That  Is  cor- 
rect 

In  summary  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  this 
country  needs  h  kiesture  of  restraint  m 
spending  Perhaps  that  U  what  this  $20 
million  Is  Maybe  it  Is  only  a  gesture 
But  I  submit  It  Is  a  gesture  that  this 
country  needs.  It  Is  a  sfesture  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  nee<ls  tu  make 
Because  of  parliamentary  limitations 
that  prevent  It.  I  cannot  now  attempt 
any  more  than  this  $20  million  gesture 
on  this  $4  1  billion  conference  report. 

Mr  Speaker  I  hope  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  support 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<ire  Mr 
Mills  ■ .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired 

Mr  KIR  WAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  j-leld 
such  tune  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  !Mr.  O'Neill: 

Mr  ONETLL  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  U)  ask  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  committee  or  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  question 
with  regard  to  tlie  Dickey -Lincoln  School 
Re.servoir  project  In  Maine 

I  was  one  of  11  Members  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  who  voted  on 
this  Item  a  year  ago  and  10  of  us  op- 
posed It 

I  know  tliat  I  still  feel  exactly  the 
same  way — that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  proj- 
ect IS  an  obsolete  program  Yet,  I  note 
that  the  conference  committee  has  In- 
creased the  Item  from  $800,000  to  $1.- 
100.000 

We  had  no  serloua  opposition  to  the 
$800,000  at  the  time  the  bill  parsed  the 
Congress  because  it  was  my  belief  that 
there  was  going  t<.)  be  an  Independent 
study  made  by  the  CommitUn^  on  Ap- 
propriations and  that  the  majority  of  us 
who  had  sat  down  on  this  bill  had  agreed 
that  if  an  independent  study  showed 
that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Reservoir  was 
necessary  that  we  from  New  Kngland 
would  go  along   wltti  it 

While  there  Is  nothing  that  spells  out 
In  the  bill  that  there  will  be  study,  is 
It  still  the  feeling  of  the  House  side 
of  the  committee  that  there  will  be  a 
study  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project? 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  .Speaker  will  the 
gentlema::  yield? 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  BOLAND  I  think  I  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  that  the  gentle- 
man has  put 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ma.^achusetts 
has  said,  the  conferees  did  Increase  the 
amount  m  this  bill  for  the  planning  f^^r 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Re.servuir 
project  from  $800,000  to  $1,100  000 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  conferees 
function  and  operate  In  an  area  of  com- 
promise The  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  the  State  of  MaLne  f  Mr  Hathaway 
and  Mr  Tipper  i,  asked  the  House  con- 
ferees to  go  along  with  the  Senate  posi- 


tion We  came  out  with  a  good  compro- 
mise There  is  a  staff  study  which  has 
been  .set  up  and  is  In  the  process  of  now- 
being  established  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Reservoir  project. 

Let  me  say  further  to  the  gentleman, 
that  the  Investigative  .staff  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  made  up 
of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Eigents  These  agents,  who  are  now  of  the 
Investigative  staff  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  will  have  avail- 
able for  this  study  some  of  the  b<\st  talent 
in  the  field  of  power  and  hydroelectric 
projects.  In  this  Investigation  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  pull  from  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  down- 
town— plus  whatever  extra  thev  need 
from  the  outride — the  best  available  team 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  this 
committee  Is  propounding  to  the  Investi- 
gative staff 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  investigation  will 
Include  a  number  of  points  To  be  spe- 
cific, the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  asking  for  these  six  points  to  be 
covered  in  the  investigation : 

First  A  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
completeness  and  adequacy  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  wlilch 
the  report  was  based  recommending  the 
project  for  authorizations 

Second  An  analysis  of  the  soundness 
of  the  cost  estimate  of  $218  7  million. 

Third.  An  analysis  of  the  soundness  of 
the  estimated  allocation  of  the  annual 
project  benefits  to  power,  flood  control, 
and  area  redevelopment. 

Fourth  An  appraisal  of  the  plans  for 
the  marketing  of  power  including  the 
proposed  power  rates  to  be  charged  and 
the  payout  schedule 

Fifth.  A  comparison  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  power  productLnn  under  the  proj- 
ect with  costs  under  allenuitlve  means. 
Including  steamplants,  nuclear  plants, 
and  pumped  storage  and  nuclear  com- 
binations 

Sixth.  An  overall  appraisal  of  the  need 
and  significance  of  the  project  In  meet- 
ing power  requirements  in  the  light  of  the 
expansion  program  planned  by  the  New 
England  utllltie.^. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  on  tlie  basis 
of  the  particular  recommendations  that 
this  committee  has  suggested  to  the  in- 
vestigative staff,  this  Will  be  a  project 
which  will  be  studied  in  depth  and  we 
hope  to  get  an  Impartial,  complete,  and 
well-balanced  study  by  the  InvesUk'atlve 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Mas.sHchusetts.  I.  for 
one.  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  and 
Intt'nd  to  abide  by  the  decision  that  was 
made.  I  ho5>e  those  who  are  advocating 
legislation  will  also  abide  by  the  decision 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr  BOLAND  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  If  the  investi- 
gative staff  comes  up  with  a  recommen- 
dation, or  if  recnmmendattons  indicat<' 
that  this  project  ought  t<i  be  built,  we 
in  New  England  will  support  It 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massac  hu-sotts  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man friim  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  comimttee  for  making  this  study  at 
this  time,  because  that  was  my  objection 
to  it  in  tlie  flrst  place  If  the  study 
comes  up  favorable  to  the  project,  I  for 
one  will  not  oppose  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speake: 
ordiimrlly.  I  might  be  expected  to  oppaM 
amendment  No  21.  whereby  the  Sena-r 
has  deleted  funds  for  Initiating  consti-K> 
tlon  of  several  projects  by  the  Sout;.- 
western  Power  Administration  affect in^ 
West  Plains.  Me  .  one  of  the  pniicipa. 
cities  in  the  10th  Congressional  DLstnc: 
However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  tx 
consistent  in  my  position  of  insisting  or, 
nondupllcatlon  of  facilities,  if  I  opposed 
this  amendment,  particularly  since  t;.- 
Hou.se  conferees  have  insisted  upon,  and 
obtained,  approval  of  an  approprlatior.  t '. 
$40,000  for  the  puriwse  of  flnanclr.f  .: 
study  of  whether  the  current  and  futur> 
transmission  requirements  can  be  met 
adequat<'ly  through  the  facilities  of  the 
REA  generation  and  transmission  co- 
operative In  the  area.  I  have  been  a^- 
surtxl  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  S40  . 
000  for  the  study.  It  will  proceed 
without  delay  and,  if  the  need  is  shown 
for  the  construction  of  additional  lines 
or  the  Increasing  of  capacity  on  exlstin. 
lines,  such  constniction  will  be  approved 
and  the  necessary  funds  provided. 

Mr,  HANSEN  of  Idaho  Mr  Speaker 
In  consideration  of  tiie  conference  repn^- 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bi'. 
may  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Hou.v 
to  two  Items,  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees,  most 
imiwrtant  to  my  district. 

The  first  Item  pertains  to  funds  to  be- 
gin construction  on  the  Lower  Teton 
Dam  in  Fremont  County.  Idaho.  This 
dam  is  a  multipurpose  development,  de- 
.slgned  to  make  maximum  ase  of  avail- 
able water  resources  in  this  area.  The 
flrst  stage  of  construction  would  provide 
urgently  needed  supplemental  water  !o; 
114.000  acres  of  land  The  project  wrmld 
also  provide  substantial  flood  protectior. 
to  a  highly  develoi^ed  area  in  the  Up;*: 
Snake  River  Basin  which  has  sulTeu'O 
from  .severe  flooding  In  recent  year? 
This  particular  area  has  suffered  not  only 
from  Hooding,  but  from  droughts  In  .sev- 
eral years,  and  this  project  should  elimi- 
nate both  of  the.se  r^roblems. 

Appropriation  of  tliese  funds  would 
permit  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  tr. 
proceed  immediately  wlin  foundation  ex- 
ploration at  tlie  dam  site,  field  to;i- 
graphic  surveys,  ground  water  explora- 
tion, land  classlflcatlon  studies,  right-of- 
way  appraisals,  and  repayment  cov.- 
tract  negotiations 

I  know  the  farmers  and  residents  i:. 
this  area  appreciate  the  favorable  ar':  r. 
by  the  conferees  In  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  $300,000  for  this  pro'e<  r 

I  am  also  very  p!ea,sed  to  nf)te  that  the 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $200,000  for  the  Rlrie  flood 
control  project  which  Is  urgently  needed 
U)  avoid  .serious  lo.sses  in  this  section  of 
the  Snake  River 

I  urge  the  House  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  because  of  the  critical  need 
for  these  projects 


Mr.  KIRWAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  pre\ious  que.stion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiLLSi .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

MOTION  TO   llECOMMrr 

Mr  DA'VTS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
f  r  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opi^osed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  DA"VIS  of  Wisconsin.    I  am,  Mr. 

Speaker.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  Davts  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  to  the  committee  of 
conference  with  instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  on  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3.  4.  5.  10.  11.  12,  14,  15,  and  17; 
and  in  respect  to  amendment  numbered  23, 
tli.il  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  recommit 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"p.avs"  api>eared  to  have  it. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wl.scon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
MiTObers.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  91.  nays  255.  not  voting  83, 
as  follows: 

IRoll  No    350] 
YEAS — 91 


Adair 
Adam.s 

Anderson,  ni. 
Arends 
Ashbroolc 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Bell 
Belts 
Bingham 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Ca.hlll 
Carter 
Cederber^ 
Chiimberialn 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Conabie 
Corbett 
Curtln 
Curtu 
Dasue 
Davis.  Wis 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 


Dcrwinskl 

Dole 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Erlenborn 

Fliidley 

Flno 


Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 


Ford.  Oerald  R.  Ottlnger 


CXII- 


Fraser 

F^ilton,  Pa. 

Ooodcll 

Orover 

Hail 

Halpern 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kunlcel 

Laird 

L\tta 

I.lpsromb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

MoEwen 

MacOregor 

Maliilard 

Mathlas 

NAYS— 255 

A!inunzlo 

Ashley 

A.shmore 

nariiiK 

Barrett 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bennett 
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Pelly 

Pirnle 

Qule 

Reid.  111. 

Reld,  NY. 

Rumsfeld 

Say  I  or 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stalbaum 

Talcott 

Todd 

Vivian 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wvatt 

Wydler 


Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif 

Burton,  Utah 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

Chelf 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUswortb. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Famsley 
Pamum 
Fascell 
Felghan 
nood 
Pogarty 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Priedel 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
OibtKins 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grlder 
GrlfiStba 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawlclns 
Hays 
Hechler 


Berry 

Blatnlk 

Bogf?s 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Vft. 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

La  n  drum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCSarthy 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 
Meeds 

Michel 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

CHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 


Powell 

Price 

Puclnski 

QulUen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roger?.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roiish 

Roybal 

Rvnn 

Satterficld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onpe 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Secrest 

SeMen 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Williams 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Taylor  Tunney 

Thompson.  Tex.Tuten 
Toll  Vlgorito 

Trimble  Walker,  Miss. 


White,  Idaho 
Whitten 
Willis 
Wolff 


NOT  VOTING — 83 


Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Brooks 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Oooley 
Gorman 
Craley 
Culver 
Davis,  Ga. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 

Duncan,  Oreg, 
Dwyer 
Dyal 
EdmondBon 


Evans,  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Prellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

GlUlgan 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hanley 

H&nAen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hicks 

Huot 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Love 

McDowell 

McVlcker 

Macdon&ld 


Mackay 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Konekl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Pur  cell 

Relnecke 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 


So  the  motion,  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

"'The   Clerk   announced   the   follo'A'ing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fre- 
lingnuysen. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mrs.  EKvj'er. 

Mr.  .'Vspinall  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  B.indstra  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hebert  with   Mr.   Glenn  Andrews. 

Sweeney   with   Mr.   Walker   of   Missis- 


Mr. 

slppl. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  OKonski. 

Morris  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  McVickcr  with  Mr.  Oooley. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Huot. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Gilligan  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  WTiitten. 

Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Moorhead  with  Mr  Tuten. 

Tunney  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Edmondson  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Corman  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Clevenger  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  F^ilton  of  Tennes.see  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Vlgorito. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  McDowell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  MOORE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat*  amendment  No.  5.  page  5,  line  6,  In- 
sert ":  Provided  further,  That  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  shall,  in  lieu  of  altering  the  exist- 
ing obsolescent  bridge,  provide  a  new  four- 
lane  high-level  bridge  as  a  replacement  for 
the  United  Stetes  Highway  Numbered  64 
bridge  ImmecUately  west  of  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas". 

MOTION    OFTEHED    BY    MR.    KIKWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  KiRWAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  at 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein. 
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Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  KIRWAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin 

Mr  DA\as  of  WlscorLsln  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  fee!  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  advLsed  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  The  existing  authorization 
would  permit  the  replacement  of  the 
bridge  ui  the  area  of  F-Virt  Smith.  Ark  . 
at  a  C'3st  of  approximately  $2  5  million. 
of  which  $1  5  million  would  represent  a 
contribution  by  the  State  or  local  com- 
munities The  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  to  double  the  cost. 

I  am  nnt  prt-pared  to  arKue  the  merit 
as  to  whether  an  Inadequate  bridge 
should  b«^  restored  or  whether  a  new. 
more  adequate  br.d^e  sh  vjld  be  con- 
structed But  the  point  which  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
aware  of  :s  that  in  the  restoration  of  the 
old  bridge  for  $2  5  million  there  would  be 
a  contribution  by  local  Interests  of  one- 
half  million  dollars,  but  that  in  the  con- 
struction nf  the  pr)po.scd  new  bridge 
costing  $5  5  million  there  would  not  be 
a  dime  of  local  contribution  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  a  fair  way 
to  treat  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
Yet,  I  am  sophisticated  enough  to  know 
the  very  difflcult  circum.staiices  under 
which  this  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  conferees  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
oppose  the  amendment  as  such,  but  I 
simply  wish  to  have  my  colleagues  know 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
amendment  is  brought  to  the  floor 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  conferees  made  every  effort  to  In- 
clude a  provision  in  the  language  oro- 
vldlng  that  the  local  LnteresUs  would 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  bridge  to  »  hlch 
the  gentleman  refers  However,  we  were 
advised  that  a  plan  had  finally  been 
worked  out  between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  local  interests  involving 
cost  sharing  on  several  bridges  on  the 
Arkansas  Although  there  is  no  local 
cost  on  this  bridge,  local  Interests  are 
contributing  funds  at  other  locations,  in- 
cluding the  new  bridge  at  Pir.e  Bluff.  Ark 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   :  Mr    Kirwan]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  rep-.^rt  the  next  ameJidnient  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Seriate  amentlmenl  No  6.  page  S,  line  10. 
Uuert  vhe  tjJi.->wUig  ■Provuied  further 
That  at  Uie  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Eii- 
glnefTs  funds  appr  'prlated  for  the  Robert 
3.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dani  Oklahoma  may  be 
used  to  provide  appropriate  navigaUonal 
clearunceB  f  r  bridge*  croaalng  the  Sana  BoU 
Creeli  whicb  are  to  be  relocated  under  Uie 
existing  project" 

MOTIOS   OmWED   BT    ICR     KUWAN 

Mr    KIRWAN      Mr    Speaker.  I  offer 

a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  KnwAN  3iovea  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  U  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from  Ohio   [Mr    KihwahJ. 

The  motiot^.  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No.  7.  page  5.  line  16. 
Insert  the  following  -Provuled  further. 
That  the  Lo«t  Creek  Prolect  In  Oregon  and 
the  Wynoochee  Project  in  Washington  shall 
not  be  operated  for  irrigation  purposes  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  the  necessary  arrangements  with  non- 
Pederai  Interests  to  recover  the  costs.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  Reclamation  Law. 
which  are  allocated  to  the  irrlgaUon 
purpoae". 

McynoN  nmxxxi  bt  >r*   kikwan 

Mr  KIRWAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  KmwAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr    Kirwan  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPETAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  8.  page  5,  line  22. 
Insert  the  following  ":  Provided  further. 
That  appropriations  under  this  head  shall  be 
available  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  section  6  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1»4«  Provided  further.  That 
the  authority  contained  therein  Is  extended 
to  Include  the  Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  In  Montana    Provided  further." 

vrnoN  orrxxKO  bt  mr  kibwan 

Mr   KIRWAN     Mr   Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BAr  Kjbwan  niuvea  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 

The  SPF^AKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   IMr    Kirwan  1 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  9.  page  0.  line  17. 
insert  the  following :  ":  financing  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  pumping  water 
frocn  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park;" 

McmoN  urrcaxD  bt  Ma  koiwan 

Mr   KIRW.'VN     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  KnwAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  0  and  concur  therein 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr    Kirwan  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
dlaacreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendmeiu  No  13.  page  11.  line  15. 
Insert  the  fiWlowlng  Punds  appropriated  for 
operating  expenses  o!  the  CsJial  Zone  Gov- 
ernment may  be  apportioned  notw1t..*iatttnd- 
Ing  section  S079  of  the  Rerlaed  Statutes,  as 


Tl-.: 


amended  (31  U.8.C  665) .  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  p>ayment  of  such  f>ay  Increases 
for  officers  or  employees  as  may  be  auth<jr.?.iK; 
by  administrative  action  pursuant  to  law 
which  are  not  In  exceas  of  statutory-  increrisee 
granted  for  the  s-ime  period  In  corresp'.:.fi- 
Ing  rates  of  cooapenaatlon  for  other  emp;  v- 
eee  of  the  Oovernment  In  comparable  pot; 
tlons  ■■ 

MOTION  orrxacD  bt   mr    kibwan 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  KrawAN  movea  that  the  House  retcde 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th.' 
question  i.s  on  the  motion  offered  bv  t:,. 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kirwan 

The  motion  whs  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore. 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  ir. 
di-sagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  16.  page  12.  line  2\ 
Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  furth,- 
That  not  to  exceed  M5.000  of  this  appropn.i. 
Oon  shall  be  available  for  payment  U^  the 
Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  and  Mt  McDowell 
Indian  Trlb«8  for  economic  studies  in  con- 
nection with  the  potential  construction  of 
Orme  Dam  on  the  Salt  River  in  Arizona: 
Provided  further." 

MOTION    OrrEREI)    BY     MR      KIRWAN 

Mr.  KIRWAN     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr    Kirwan   moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  distigreement  to  the  amendment  of 

the  Senate  numbered  16  and  conctlr  the.-o.:; 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   IMr.  Kirwan! 

The  motion  was  a«reed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjx>re  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  ir. 
di.sa^reement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30.  page  21,  line 
11.  Insert  the  following  "Any  appropria- 
tions made  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  are  expended 
m  connection  with  national  disaster  relief 
under  Public  Law  81-875  as  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  shall  be 
reimbursed  in  full  by  that  Office  to  the  ac- 
count for  which  the  funds  were  originally 
apfwoprlated  ■■ 

MOTION      OrriKED      BT      MS        KIRWAN 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Kirwan  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
U.e  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  OWo   !  Mr.  Kirwan  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence repxDrt  and  on  the  several  motions 
vas  laid  on  the  table. 


Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
tei  and  tables 

The  SPE.AKFR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

T!:e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
;..::i  to  the  uiKinimous  consent  agree- 
ment of  September  30.  1956,  this  is  the 
day  for  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
Tlic  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


COMPENSATION      FOR      CANCELLA- 
TION OF  GRAZING  PERMITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1375)  pro- 
dding a  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  cer- 
tain individuals  are  entitled  as  reim- 
b.ii^ement  for  damages  sustained  by 
:hi:n  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
grazing  permits  by  the  US  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  ■ 

S.   1375  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Rrpresentatives  of  the  t'nitrd  States  of 
.imcTica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
Claudius  C.  Toone.  of  Morgan,  tftah;  W.  E. 
and  David  Dearden.  of  Henefer.  Utah;  Robert 
Bvram  and  Sons,  of  Ogden.  Utah:  Joseph  O. 
Fawcett.  of  Henefer.  Utah:  and  Richlns 
Brothers,  of  Henefer  Utah,  are  equitably  en- 
ittied  ti.i  comfjensatlon  for  damages  sustained 
by  them  becau'c  of  the  cancellation  of  their 
ipazing  permits  by  the  United  States  Air 
FoKe  as  a  result  of  a  need  for  additional 
land  for  the  Wendover  bombing  range. 

Src.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  determine 
and  pay  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  such  persons  are  equitably  entitled  for 
damages  because  of  the  cancellation  of  their 
ixazlng  permits  Such  determination  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished In  the  usual  cases  where  grazing  p>er- 
mlts  are  canceled  as  the  result  of  withdraw- 
als by  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  tlurd  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FRED  E    STARR 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr     KIRWAN      Mr     Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  con.stnt  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leKislatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1068)  for 
the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr. 

There   bein.i^   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s  loea 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.yevibled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  the  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
of  Fred  E.  Starr,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Dtpurtment  of  the  Air  Force  assigned  to 
Headquarters.  Pacific  Air  Force.  Hawaii,  from 
his  last  oversea  duty  station.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  to  his  pprmsnent  residence  in 
Menomonee  F.Uls.  Wlscoiisln.  and  to  pay,  out 
of  any  funds  available  for  the  payment  of 
trantportlng  household  goods,  any  unpaid 
storai^e  cnarges  which  may  be  due  on  such 
liou.'iehQld  goods  and  personal  effects  at  the 
Urae  of  Bhlpment. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Pred  E.  Starr,  the  stim  of 
$1,095.28  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  his  claims 
agalnft  the  United  States  for  txpenses  in- 
curred by  the  said  Fred  E.  Starr  in  storing 
the  household  goods  and  ptersonal  effects 
referred  to  In  section  1  of  this  Act  prior  to 
the  shipment  thereof  authorized  by  this  Act 

With  the  foliowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  10:  after  the  word  "Act.", 
Insert  the  following :  "No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RAISLA  STEIN  AND  HER  TWO 
MINOR  CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1945 1 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Raisla  Stein  and  her 
two  minor  children. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  objected 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ARLINE  AND  MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2016) 
for  the  relief  of  Arline  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.   2016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $20,000  to  Arline  and  Maurice  Loader 
of  Half  Moon  Bay,  California,  in  full  settle- 
ment of  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  based  upon  the  deaths  of  their  sons. 
Maurice  G.  Loader  and  Frederic  M.  Loader, 
on  October  15,  1944,  as  the  res-  .  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  37  millimeter  armor-piercing 
shell  found  by  children  on  the  Montara  firing 
range. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  luilawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  91,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2146> 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  Konstantinos 
Georgaras  <also  known  as  James  K. 
Georgarasi . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mills  I.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MELBA  B.  PERKINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  3275) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Melba  B 
Perkins  against  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUP 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  A.  HARWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6039) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  Harwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6039 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpre':entatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $25,000  to  Robert  A  Harwell  in 
full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  to  compensate  him  for  the 
amount  equitably  due  for  approximately  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Haskell  County.  Oklahoma, 
and  described  as  that  part  of  the  east  half 
of  the  northwest  c.uarter  lying  north  of  Okla- 
homa Stale  Highway  Numbered  9.  in  section 
24.  township  9  north,  range  18  east  of  the 
Indian  base  and  meridian.  Haskell  County. 
State  of  Oklahoma  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  G.  BEAGLE.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13909) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  G.  Beagle,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 
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Mr  TALCOTT  and  Mr  HALL  objected 
and.  under  the  nile.  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary' 


CHARLES  J    ARNOLD 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill    H  R    13910) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  J   Arnold. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem,»re  I5 
there  objection  to  the  present  conalder- 
Btiun  of  the  bilP 

Mr  TALCOTT  and  Mr  HALL  objected 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  thf>  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


USE  OP  THE  VESSEL    JOHN  P. 
DREWS" 

The  Cleric  cailod  the  bill  'HR  14517^ 
to  amend  Private  Law  86-203  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  vessel  J'>/i"  F  Drews  In 
the  coastwlde  trade  while  it  Ls  owned  by 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR    14517 

Bf  U  e'xaCed  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri-presematwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  Private  Law  89  203. 
approved  September  21.  1959  i  73  Stat  ABfl  i . 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Inimedlately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  by  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meunlng  of  section  2  of  the  Ship- 
ping .\ct.   1918   1 46  US.C    802)". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clauae  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  Imml- 
grutlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Ernest  BuUlet 
may  be  claaalfled  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  lOlib)  Ui  iFi  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petlUon  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Orlsel.  citizens  of  the 
Unltad  States,  pursuant  to  section  304  of 
the  Act:  Provided.  That  the  brothers  or  sla- 
ters of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  sUtua  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  "' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


lOANNIS  A    VASILOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  2621)  for 
the  relief  of  loannls  A    VasUopouios 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pa.-vsed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  u^mpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri ■' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICHAEL  P    BUCKLEY 

The  Cleric  called  the  bUl  'HR  1890' 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  P   Buckley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  18«0 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Michael 
P  BucUey,  of  Plttsfield.  Massachusetts.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  nf  »603  83.  the  amount 
of  the  balance,  as  of  August  11.  19&4.  of  his 
liability  to  the  United  States  ou  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  Claim  Number  Z:-22506a7 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  account* 
of  any  cerUfylng  or  dUburslng  officer  of  the 
United  SUtea.  credit  shall  be  given  for  aiiy 
amount  for  which  liability  U  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  I.  Uii«  6.  strike  ••»503  83"  and  Insert 
•  »389  50". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bin  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Arnr^ca    xn    Cang'^ess    assembled.    That    ti.e 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treaiury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    the 
sum   of  »30.000  to  J.  M.  Pendarvls.  Junln: 
of  Edgefield.  South  Carolina.  In  full  sett;e- 
ment  of  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
based  upon  the  Injuries  and  disabilities  he 
suffered  as  the  result  of  an  assault  by  mea- 
bers  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  on  August 
6.  1963.  at  the  time  of  the  Army  maneuvers 
designated    Swift    Strike    Operation.      Thu 
claim  Is  not  cognizable  under  the  tort  cl.ilnw 
provisions  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code   by    reason   of   the  exception   provided 
In  subsection    (h)    of  section  2680  of  that 
title.     No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in    this    Act    in    excess    of    10    per    centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived   by    any    agent    or    attorney    on   ac- 
count   of    services    rendered    in    connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful,  any   contract    to   the   contrary  not- 
withstanding.      Any     person     violating    the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of    a    misdemeanor    and    upon    conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding •  1.000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  •'$30,000"  and  Insert 
••»15.000" 


The  comxmttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  ix- 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  ai.d  j 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ARTHUR    ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R    1194^' 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Anderson 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the.-e 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blU? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un.t.-.- 
Imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  writhout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERNEST  BUILLET 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  3879' 
for  the  relief  of  Ernest  BuiUet. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

HR.  3879 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senjite  and  House  of 
Reprfsentatties  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.er\ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  :)f  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Ernest  BuUlet  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfilly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  reqiilred  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


MISS  SYLVIA  KRONFELD 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  biU  'HR.  7885) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sylvia  Kronfeld 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a."?k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


J    M    PKNDARVIS.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  9036 > 
for  the  relief  of  J.  M   Pendarvis.  Jr 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR    9038 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entattves    of    the    United    States    of 


CECIL    A     RHODES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  13459> 
for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A  Rhodes 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HR.  13459 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stttes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
employment  of  Cecil  A.  Rhodee  of  Jackson- 
ville. Florida.  In  a  civilian  position  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department  diu-lng  periods  of 
service  on  active  duty  with  the  United  SUtes 
Navy  beginning  ou  March  27.  1960.  and  end- 
ing October  4.  1965.  shall  be  deemed  lawful, 
and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  com- 
pensation and  other  benefits  to  which  be 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  not  been 
serving  on   active  duty   during  such  period 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DINO  J.  CATERINI 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH  R.  17259) 
for  the  relief  of  Dlno  J    Caterlnl 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  BIENVENIDO  BENACH 
CARRERAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6226) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blenvenldo  Benach 
Carreras. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.6226 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
B:er.venldo  Benach  Carreras  may  be  natural- 
;zed  upon  compliance  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  except  that  no  period  of 
residence  or  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  required, 
;n  addition  to  his  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  since  Au- 
£r,ist  26.   1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
md  Nationality  .\ct.  Doctor  Blenvenldo  Be- 
r.Ach  Carreras  shall  be  held  and  considered 
: )  hLive  been  admitted  to  the  United  States 
r,T  permanent  residence  as  of  August  26, 
:96i." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

TJie  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  eim'rossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


dr  hilda  wenceslaa  perez  de 
gon2:alez 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6658) 
tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda  Wenceslaa 
Perez  de  Gonzalez. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bi:i  s  2587,  be  considered  In  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2587 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
■{merxca  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Dixtor  Hilda  W.  Perez  de  Gonzales  shall 
>  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  24.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
'>l2ie.  was  read  the  third  time,  tind  passed, 


and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJi.  6658)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  will  report  the  titles  of  these 
bills  under  Private  Calendars  Nos.  555, 
556,  557,  558,  559,  560. 


DR.  MYRIAM  DE  LA  CARIDAD  ARES 
Y  FERNANDEZ  DE  BOSCH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6899) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Myriam  de  la  Carl- 
dad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de  Bosch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HA.  6890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asesmbled.  That  Doctor 
Myriam  de  la  Carldad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  title  III  of  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  except  that 
no  period  of  residence  or  physical  presence 
within  the  United  States  or  any  State  shall 
be  required,  in  addition  to  her  residence  and 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
since  July  28,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Myriam  de 
la  Carldad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de  Bosch  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  July  28,  1960." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
all  of  these  bills,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  554,  which  the  Clerk  shall  com- 
mence to  read  next,  through  Private  Cal- 
endar No.  558,  have  been  carefully 
checked  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
which  have  been  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  which 
are  somewhat  similar  or  identical,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  any  of  these 
bills  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
£isks  unanimous  consent  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

I  shall  request  the  Clerk  to  report  these 
bills  by  title  and  then  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  gentleman's  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  Private  Cal- 
endar No.  555  through  Private  Calen- 
dar  

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Private  Cal- 
endar No.  588,  and  a  motion  is  included 
in  the  imanimous-consent  request  to  take 
care  of  such  necessary  modifications  in 
order  to  adapt  previously  passed  Senate 
bills,  substlUitlons,  and  correcting  tha 
title,  et  cetera. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  suggest,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Chair,  in  putting  the  question,  that  we 
go  through  and  including  Calendar  No. 
555  first,  and  then  take  the  others  up  in 
a  separate  request. 


DR.   ALLAN   BAUMAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10259) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Allan  Baumal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  10259 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Allan  Baumal  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  compiled  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  316  of  that  Act  as  they 
relate  to  residence  and  physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  PEDRO  RAPHAEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  11224) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Raphael. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  11224 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Pedro  Raphael  shall  be  held  and 
coiisldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  August  17,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JACINTA  LLORENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11590) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacinta  Llorens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  11590 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jacinta  Llorens  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  13.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  AUGUSTO  J.  FERNANDEZ -CONDE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  12317) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Augusto  J.  Feman- 
dez-Conde. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

H.R.  12317 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Irmnlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Augusto  J.  Fernandez-Oonde 
shall  l>e  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  Augtist  11,  1961. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on        There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk     ^^^^%^,Zfe.TsZTul^r  thT^mig^^! 


number  from  the  »ppropnai«  quota  lor  me 
llrst  yeax  that  sucb  quota  U  available. 


KepfMmtaMce*    of 
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with  the  following  committee  amend - 
meni 

On  p»ge  1.  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "Au- 
gust II,  1961  "  and  ln«ert  In  lieu  tnereof  the 
date    August  lu.  li^l 

The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 
to 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MARIO  P    NAVARRO    M  D 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  HR  13101) 
for  the  relief  of  Mario  P  Navarro,  doctor 
of  medicine 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fallows 

HR  13101 
Be  If  fnncted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov.se 
of  Repre,^entative3  of  (He  I'nited  States  of 
Arner-u-a  in  Cong'ess  asae^nbled,  That,  for  the 
purpose's  ijf  '-he  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  MirUi  P  Navarro,  doctor  of  medicine, 
shall  t>e  held  and  coruildered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  aa  of  February  28.  1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s,sfd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


DR.  ANTONIO  RONDON  DELGADO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H  R.  I66IO1 
for    the    relief   of    Dr    Antonio   Rondon 
DeUado 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

HR  16610 
Be  It  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Rt-presentatnes  of  tie  United  States  of 
Amfua  in  Ccmffress  a.'ic'mbled.  TTiat.  for  the 
purp«.ie«e  of  the  Imml^atlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Antonio  Rondon  Delgado  shall  be 
held  and  c-t,nsidered  to  ha»e  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  .States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  4.  1957.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  ^  Isa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

On  page  1  line  6  i.'ter  the  date  "July  4, 
1967"  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  tne  remainder  of  the  bill 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eng  roasted 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa-ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRECTING  THE 
SECRETARY    OF    THE    TREASURY 
TO  CAUSE  THE  VESSEL     ELVA  L  .' 
OWNED  BY  HAROLX)  BUNKER.  OF 
MATINICUS,  MAINE.  TO  BE  DOCU 
MENTED    AS    A    VESSEL    OP    THE 
LTilTED     STATES     WITH     COAST- 
WISE PRIVILEGES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill    S    1275'   to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury    to   cause   the   vessel   Elva   L 
owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of  Matmicus. 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 


the  United  Stales  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 
8.   1275 

Be  It  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattvea  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Am.eT\cii  tn  Conpre**  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  41311 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  .'States, 
aa  amended  1 46  U3C  11).  the  docretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Elva  L., 
ovned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of  MatLnlcus. 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  upon  compliance  with  the 
usuil  requirements,  with  the  privilege  of  en- 
gaging ID  the  ooastwlae  trade  so  long  as  such 
vessel  Ls  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


GABRIEL  A    NAHAS  AND  VERA 
NAHAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  405 >  for 
the  relief  of  Gabriel  A  Nahas  and  Vera 
Nahas 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s    404 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Gabriel  A  Nahas  and  Vera 
Nahas  have  resided  In  the  United  Slates 
since  their  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  on  h4a.rch  3.  1960.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316  of 
the  ImmigraUon  and  Nationality  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
p€issed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


for 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  i\.::i 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  .u.d 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


DR.   MARSHALL  KU 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '8    769 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall  Ku. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows : 
8.  760 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Marshall  Ku  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  f  t  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  OcU->ber  30.  1951.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  uf  permanent  residence  Ui  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  SUle  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  offlcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appr'jprlate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
iiuch  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert   In   lieu    thereof   the   following 

That,  for  the  purpoeee  of  the  Immigration 
arid  Nationality  Act.  [)^>ctor  Marshall  Ku 
shall  be  held  and  considered  t<'  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  .States  for 
f)ermanent  residence  aa  of  October  30    1951 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


DR    RAFAEL  PEDRO  MARTINEZ 
TORRES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS.  1137i  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Rafael  Pedro  Martinez 
Torres. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S     1137 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.u'  0' 
Representatives  of  the  United  State.f  o- 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  Th.it  '.h« 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Rafae!  Pedro  M.;r'  i.e. 
Torres  has  resided  in  the  United  States  bince 
his  lawful  admission  for  permanent  n-si- 
dence  on  March  5,  1950.  shall  be  held  una 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316  0.' 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immlgrut.  n 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doi.t<jr  Rafael  Pel.' 
Martinez  Torres  shall  be  held  and  con.sldered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Sep- 
tember 2b.  1961  ■' 

The  committee  amendment  was  asreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  iJ:irc; 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time  .i:.d 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  w.!.-: 
laid  on  the  table 


DR.  JOSE  JOAQUIN  DIAZ  FRANQUIZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »S   2106  i  for 

the    relief    of    Dr     Jose    Joaquin    Duu 

Franquiz. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

B  2106 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  c' 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o> 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  for  the 
purp>oaes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation. ilUT 
Act.  Doctor  Jose  J  laquln  Diaz  Franquiz  sh.i:i 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  t.j  the  United  States  for  jjerm.men: 
residence  as  of  September  7.  1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or. 
the  table 


JORGE  AJBUSZYC  VOLSKY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS   2457    f^r 

the  relief  of  Jorge  Ajbuszyc  Volsky 
There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  aa  follows. 

S  2457 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assrm^bled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon.il.tv 
.Act  JorRe  Ajbuszyc  Volsky  shall  be  held  .iiid 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  adm!'.te<i 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  May  22.  1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tl::rd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pasitnl, 


and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tl-.e  table 


DR    GUILLERMO  RODRIGUEZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (3.  2640)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.   Guillermo  Rodriguez. 
There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2640 
Be   If   enacted    by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
\mcrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
nurptises  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,    Doctor    Guillermo    Rodriguez    shall    be 
held  and   considered    to   have   been   lawfully 
Idmltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  18,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
:;m  •  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
.,:,,;  I  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2761 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act,  Doctor  Julio  Sanguily,  Junior, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  JtUy  13. 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


virtue  of  such  relationship  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR    EZZAT  N.  ASAAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2738)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ezzat  N.  Asaad. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct.  Doctor  Ezzat  N  Asaad  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
&£  of  March  11.  1958.  and  the  periods  of  time 
he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  since  that 
date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HAZEL  LOUISE  SCHUMAN  STRUNK 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2771)  for 

the    relief    of    Hazel    Louise    Schuman 

Strunk. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2771 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hazel  LoulBe  Schuman  Strunk 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawliUly  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permament  residence  as  of  December  1,  1923. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ALBERTO  L.  MARTINEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  3106)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto  L.  Martinez. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow^s: 
s.  3106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Alberto  L.  Martinez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  30.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR    BLANCHE  L.  ASAAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2739)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche  L.  Asaad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2739 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purp)oses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Blanche  L.  Asaad  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  October  16,  19B8, 
and  the  perUKls  of  time  she  has  resided  In 
the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.^^t 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JULIO  SANGUILY,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2761)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Juho  Sanguily,  Jr. 


HELENA  GILBERT  MADDAGIRI  AND 
HEATHER  GILBERT  MADDAGIRI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2801)  for 
the  relief  of  Helena  Gilbert  Maddagirl 
and  Heather  Gilbert  Maddagirl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2801 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Helena  Gilbert 
Maddagirl  and  Heather  Gilbert  Maddagirl 
may  be  classified  as  children  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
said  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in 
their  behalf  by  Wanda  SchlckUng  Maddagirl, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  said  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Helena  Gilbert  Maddagirl  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aswath  Mad- 
dagirl, a  lawfully  resident  alien  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  respectively. 

"Sec.  a.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Heather  Gil- 
bert Maddagirl  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(F1 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
m  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aswath  Mad- 
dagirl, a  lawfully  resident  alien  and  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  respectively. 

"Ssc.  3.  The  natural  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  shall  not.  by 


MISS  MATSUE  SATO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3238)  for 

the  relief  of  Miss  Matsue  Sato. 
There  being  no   objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3238 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Miss  Matsue  Sato,  the  fianc6e  of 
Mr.  Mark  R.  Edelberg.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of 
three  months:  Provided,  That  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  find  that  the  said  Miss 
Matsue  Sato  is  coming  to  the  United  States 
with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  Mr.  Mark  H.  Edelberg  and  that 
she  is  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Miss  Matsue  Sato,  she  shall  be 
required  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  i>ersons  shall  occur 
within  three  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
said  Miss  Matsue  Sato,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the  said  Miss  Matsue  Sato  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  her  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre  (Mr. 
Mills'.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  rise? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  consideration  en 
bloc  of  the  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar, 
Nos.  575  through  and  Including  588,  in 
the  interest  of  expediting  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bills  by  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


DR. 


JORGE  IQNACIO   MIQUEL 
FRANCA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5622' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jorge  Ignaclo  Miquel 
Franca 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

H  R     5fi22 

Be  it  en^'ted  by  the  Smat"  and  House  of 
Repreientativfi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexa  ai.teynbled.  That  Doctor 
Jorg«  Ignaclo  Miquel  Pranca  stiail  b«  held  tnd 
oonaldored  to  have  satufled  the  requirement* 
Of  •ectlon  316  of  th«  immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  -eli'.lr.i?  U)  required  t)erlixls  uf  resi- 
dence and  ^..-r.siool  preser.,:e  within  the 
United  StHtes  xv.^,  aotwiihstandlng  the  pro- 
Tlaiona  of  section  310id)  of  that  Act.  he  may 
be  naturalized  at  any  iinie  after  the  date  of 
enactment  if  th:a  .\ct  If  he  la  otherwlae 
elltflble  for  naturalization  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  followlni?  committee  amend- 
meiit 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  ui.iert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fuUow'.ng: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  J'lrge  Ignaclo 
Mlqu*!  P*ranca  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  23. 
1961. ■• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa,ssed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RAUL  R    MORi-'FI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  59€9) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Raul  R  Morffl. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

H  a.  &d69 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Smate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Represemtattv-^s  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  in  Congre^i  a.^iernbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Raul  R  Morffl  shall  be  held  and 
ooQsldered  Ui  nave  been  lawfully  adniltted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
•a  of  September  JO.  19«1 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time,  wa3  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.sscd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    ANTONIO  U    CATASUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HJR.  6443  J 
for  the  relief  of  Dr   Antonio  U   Catasus. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HR    8443 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homie  of 
Itepresentatites  of  the  Unted  States  of 
America  »n  Confess  asaernbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Antonio  U  Catasus  shall  be  held 
and   considered    to   have    been    lawfully    ad- 


mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  3.  1069. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    RIC.APJXJ  R    Fl^STE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HR.  7341) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlcardo  R    Puste 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HR    7341 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Rlcardo  R.  Ptiste  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  12.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


DR    LUIS  CRESPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  10151) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Crespo. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows; 

H-R.  10161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Luis  CrespK}  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  re- 
lating to  required  periods  of  residence  and 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
and.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 310(d)  of  that  Act.  he  may  be  natural- 
ized at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  If  he  is  otherwise  eligible  for 
naturalization  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  comjnlttee  amend- 
ment 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immlg:ratlon 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Luis  Crespo  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  be«n  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  17.  1961." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eriKrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    LUIS  E.  BENCOMO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl    10253^ 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Luis  E  Bencomo. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  rend  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HS.    10253 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-^ess  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Luis  E  Bencomo  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 


residence  as  of  June  5.  1961.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  date  "June  5 
1981"  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  aRrted 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  en.L'ro.s.cc 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  U.ii-c 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUN  BECKY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HIR.  116:7 
for  the  relief  of  Jun  Becky. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  11617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  c? 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  c: 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  N.i- 
tionallty  Act.  Jun  Becky  may  be  classiSwl 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  i. ; 
section  10i(b)(l)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  :ip- 
proval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  b? 
Richard  Allen  Glnther  and  M;iry  Jeancr.e 
Glnther,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pv;.'- 
suant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subjec: 
to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans  Section  205(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  relating  :c 
the  number  of  petitions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved, shall  be  inapplicable  In  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauw 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  In.- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,  Jun  B<-cky 
may  be  classified  ae  a  child  within  the  mem- 
Ing  of  section  iCl  ib)  i  1  i  iF)  of  the  Act,  up^  r. 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  boh.iir  by 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Rlchaxd  Allen  Glnther.  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act.  Section  204(C)  of  the  Imni;gr,i- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  •.:.f 
numljer  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
shall  be  Inapplicable  in  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR  JUAN  ANTONIO  DUMOIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11640 
for  the  relief  of  Dr    Juan  Antonio  Du- 
moia. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  11640 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housf 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o< 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Juan  Antonio  Dumots  shai: 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  lo  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  August  19.  1961 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wjts  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  KARIDAKIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  11952) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Karidakls. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HR    11952  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ht-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
t'.onality  Act,  Maria  Karidakls  may  be  classl- 
fied  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
lion  10i(b)(l)(Fi  of  tliat  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
^^-  and  Mrs  George  N.  Karidakls,  citizens 
\t  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  Uiat  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  petitions  in  behalf 
of  a  child  as  defined  In  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MURIEL  WILLIAMS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11957) 
for  the  relief  of  Muriel  Williams. 
Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 

bill,  as  follows : 

HR,    11957 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
i.'-.e  purposes  of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Muriel 
Williams  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
liive  been  physically  present  in  the  United 
,~t.ites  for  a  p>erlod  of  five  years  after  attaln- 
.:  g  '.l.e  age  of  fourteen  years. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  201(g) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  Miu-lel  Wil- 
liams shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  residing  in  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  after  attaining  the  age  of 
sixteen  years." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALEXANDER  FRANCIS  SAKER,  M.D. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12920) 
for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Francis  Saker, 
M.D. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12920 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Alexander  Francis  Saker,  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  10, 
1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    MARIO  ORLANDO  SANTOS- 
ESTEVEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  12781) 
.'or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  Orlando 
Santos-Estevez. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 12781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
■America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
t^e  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Mario  Orlando  Santos- 
Estevez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
>en  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
•or  permanent  residence  as  of  September  21, 
IWl 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


ANTONIO  BARQUET  CHEDIACK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14173) 
for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Barquet  Che- 
diack. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  14173 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Antonio  Barquet  Chedlack  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  May  26. 1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  the  name 
"Antonio  Barquet  Chedlack"  and  substitute 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  name  "Antonio  Barquet 
Chedlak". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Barquet 
Chediak." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  ROBLEDO  DIAZ 
MARTINEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14233) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Robledo 
Diaz  Martinez. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 14233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Robledo  Diaz  Martinez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  physically  present 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  five 
years  after  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  prior  to  the  birth  of  her  daughter 
Beatrlz  Diaz. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Beatrlz  Diaz  shall 
Ix:  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  May  17,  1951." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bcatriz  Diaz." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTEBAN  FERNANDEZ  NODA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  14174) 
for  the  relief  of  Esteban  Fernandez  Noda. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  14174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Esteban  Fern&ndez  Noda  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  13.  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pwissed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MARIE  DEL   CARMEN   BERMUDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R,  14920) 
for  the  relief  of  Marie  del  Carmen 
Bermudez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14920 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Marie  del  Carmen  Bermudez 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  iaehalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Arsenlo  Bermudez,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Proiidcd.  That  the  natiu-al 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  t>eneflciary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAN  DROBOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15197) 
for  the  relief  of  Jan  Drobot. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
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Mr  ANDERSON  of  Dlinola  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.' 

There  was  no  objection 


The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  n-^  objection 


Wlth- 


DR     AU    HAJI-MORAD 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill    H  R    15488' 

for  the  relief  of  Dr   All  Hajl-Morad 
There   being   no   objection,    the   Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows 

HR  15488 
Bf  i:  fiarJed  by  fie  .Senarc  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Conyre^s  as^erribled.  That,  for 
the  pxirpoaea  of  '.he  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  AU  Hajt-Morad  shall  be 
held  and  con.-ddered  w  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  State*  for  permanent 
realdence  aa  of  June  29.  1956 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

On  page  1  line  8.  stniie  out  the  date  "June 
2»,  1968  ■  and  inaert  the  following  'June  28. 
196«  and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided  In 
the  United  3tat««  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  resMence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  ■• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlurd 
time,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table 


VINCENTE  F^:RNANDEZ  MARINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R  16522> 
for  the  relief  of  Vlncente  F^ernandez 
Marino 

There    being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR  18522 

Be  it  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatlvet  of  th.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemi)led  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .Act,  Vlncente  Fernandez  Marino 
shall  b«  held  and  considered  t<.  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  State*  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  Ni>vemb«r  8.  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  the  date 
"November  8.  1961"  and  Insert  the  dat«  "No- 
vember 7    1961" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bin  was  ordered  u>  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORMAN   J    PIl'MAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'S  690)  for 
the  relief  of  Norman  J    Pitman 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES     W      .\DAMS     AND     OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  231'  for 
the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams  and  others. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objectl  m  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD.  INC..  OF 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  1347)  for 
the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood.  Inc  . 
of  Tacoma,  Wash 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.'^^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERRITT  A  SEEKELDT  ,\ND  AUGUST 
C.  SEEP'ELDT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1572)  for 
the  relief  of  Merritt  A.  Seefeldt  and 
August  C.  Seefeldt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri'* 

There  was  no  objection 


JAMES   A    TODD,   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2500)  for 
the  relief  of  James  A  Todd.  Jr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  HALL  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bin  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS    WILLIFRED  S    SHIRLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  HR  1333' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  WlUlfred  S  Shirley 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


DR    GEORGE  H.  EDLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R    140-! 
for  the  relief  of  Dr   George  H.  Fxlh:- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  ther. 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  l'J44 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Mlnutlllo. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  cnnsent  that  this  bill  kx' 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS    ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR   .5349 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tht  rt- 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blir^ 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  constant  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELMER  O    ERICKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  7241) 
for  the  relief  of  Elmer  O.  Erlckson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  7241 
Be  it  eriacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  Ol 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tlonj  pertaining  to  the  seniority  rights  of 
employees  of  the  Post  Ofltlce  Department 
Elmer  O.  Erlcltson,  of  MUineaiJolls.  Minne- 
sota, an  employee  of  the  postal  service  as- 
signed to  the  Saint  Piiul  and  Aberdeen  rail- 
way poet  office.  Minnesota,  shall  be  entitled 
ta  receive  credit  for  service  performed  by  him 
In  the  pKietal  service  during  the  perlcxl  from 
August  12.  1940.  through  January  13,  1961  1- 
like  manner  as  If  the  provisions  of  ."^actions 
748  1  through  748  17  of  the  Postal  Transp^Jt- 
tallon  Service  seniority  rules.  Poet  Office  De- 
partment Publication  31.  dated  Augtist  18, 
1958.  under  which  certain  employees  who 
transfer  from  and  later  reenter  an  occupa- 
tional group  subject  to  such  rules  will  have 
service  seniority  ba-ied  upon  the  seniority 
they  had  attained  before  transferring  from 
such  group,  had  been  applicable  with  respect 


to  the  said  Elmer  O.  Erlckson  during  the 
perKid  from  January  14,  1961,  the  date  he 
transferred  from  the  clerical  group,  which  la 
the  occupational  group  Into  which  he  and  all 
other  former  employees  of  the  Postal  Trans- 
port.iilon  Service  were  placed  when  such 
.-^ervire  was  merged  Into  the  post  oflfices,  to 
April  29.  1961,  the  date  he  retransferred  to 
such  group,  the  said  Elmer  O.  Elrlckson  not 
iwving  been  advised  prior  to  his  transfer 
;rom  such  group  that  the  Postal  Transpor- 
tation Service  seniority  rules  had  been 
terminated. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  after  "poetal  service".  Insert 
■formerly". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JESSE   W.   STUTTS,   JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10090) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W.  Stutts,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.    ROBERT    A.    OWEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10481) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Owen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.^.DEL  LESSERT  BELLMARD.  CLEM- 
ENT LESSERT,  JOSEPHINE  GONVIL 
P.\PPAN.  JULIE  GONVIL  PAPPAN, 
PELAGIE  GONVIL  FRANCEOUR 
DE  AUBRI.  VICTORE  GONVIL 
PAPPAN,  MARIE  GONVIL,  LA- 
PI. ECHE  GONVIL.  LOUIS  LA  VEN- 
TURE. ELIZABETH  CARBONAU 
VERTIFELLE.  PIERRE  CARBONAU, 
LOUIS  JONCAS.  BASIL  JONCAS, 
J.'\MES  JONCAS,         ELIZABETH 

D.VTCHERUTE,  JOSEPH  BUTLER. 
WILLIAM  RODGER.  JOSEI'H  COTE, 
POUR  CHILDREN  OF  CICILI  COM- 
P.\RE.  AND  JOSEPH  JAMES.  OR 
THE  HEIRS  OP  ANY  WHO  MAY 
BE    DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10596) 
for  the  relief  of  Adel  Lessert  Bellmard, 
Clement  Lessert.  Josephine  Gonvll  Pap- 
pan  Julie  Gonvll  Pappan,  Pelagle  Gon- 
vll Franceour  de  Aubrl,  Victore  Gonvil 
Pappan.  Marie  Gonvll,  Lafleche  Gonvll, 


Louis  Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carbonau 
Vertlfelle,  Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas, 
Basil  Joncas,  James  Joncas,  Elizabeth 
Datcherute,  Joseph  Butler,  William 
Rodger,  Joseph  Cote,  four  children  of 
Clcili  Compare  and  Joseph  James,  or  the 
heirs  of  any  who  may  be  deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

ns..  10596 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  othH-wlse  appropriated  to  the 
following  named  people  the  sums  of  money 
set  c^jpoGlte  their  names : 

Adel  Ijcssert  Bellmard 9 

Clement  Lessert 

Joeephlne  Gonvll  Pappan 

Julie  Gonvll  Pappan 

Pelagle  Gonvll  Franceour  deAubri 

Vlctolre  GonvU  Pappan 

Marie  GonvU 

Lafleche    GonvU 

Louis  Laventure 

Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertlfelle 

Pierre  Carbonau 

Louis  Joncas 

BasU    Jonces 

James   Joncas 

Elizabeth  Datcherute 

Joseph  Butler 

William  Rodgers 

Joseph  Cote 

Pour  chUdren  of  Clclll  Compare : 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Joseph  James 

Said  sums  is  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the 
loes  of  Indian  lands  allotted  to  them  and  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
right  of  possession  of  the  original  allottee 
and  their  being  deprived  oX  the  use  of  said 
lands;  the  said  allotments  being  the  half- 
breed  Kaw  allotments  allotted  under  article 
6  of  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1825,  In  the  Terri- 
tory of  Kansas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
directed  to  determine  the  heirs  at  law  of  the 
above  named  individuals  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  Interstate  succession  of  the  State 
of  Kansas.  Upon  the  finality  of  such  deter- 
minations under  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
shall  pay  each  above  named  Individual's 
funds  to  be  divided  among  all  pversons  deter- 
mined to  be  his  heirs  free  and  clear  of  any 
obligations,  debts,  or  claim  of  that  individual 
or  his  successors  In  Interest.  The  sums  of 
money  paid  hereunder  shall  not  be  subject  to 
State  or  Federal  taxes  of  any  kind :  Be  it 
further  provided.  That  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  find  that  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  any  of  the  above 
named  individuals  have  no  living  heirs  at 
law,  he  shall  malie  a  formal  determination 
of  this  fact.  Such  determinations  of  the 
nonexistence  of  heirs  at  law  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  at  the  expiration  of  a  date 
two  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  Upon 
the  finality  of  such  determination  of  the 
Isick:  of  surviving  heirs  at  law.  the  share  or 
shares  of  the  alx}ve  named  Individuals  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  all  persons  other- 
wise sharing  under  the  proceeds  of  this 
Act  The  Treasurer  shall  distribute  the 
sums  accruing  to  individuals  having  no  heirs 
based  upon  the  previous  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  to 
their  successors  in  Interest  as  determined  In 
appropriate  State  court  probate  procedure  in 


the  State  of  residence  of  any  subsequently 
deceased  heir. 

The  payments  provided  for  hereunder. 
when  accepted  by  the  parties  named  or  their 
heirs  a£  determined  herein,  shall  be  In  fuU 
and  final  settlement  of  any  and  all  claims 
of  the  allottees  or  their  heirs  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  concerning  the  allotments  in- 
volved. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  persons  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  the  heirs  of 
the  following  named  individuals  their  pro- 
portionate intestate  share  of  the  amount 
shown  opposite  their  ancestor's  names: 

"Adel  Lessert  Bellmard $3,  200 

Clement  Lessert 3  200 

Josephine  Gonvll  Pappan 3.200 

Julie    Gonvll    Pappan 3.200 

Pelagle  Gonvll  Franceour  de  Aubrl- _     3.  200 

Vlctolre  Gonvil  Pappan 3.200 

Marie     Gonvll 3.200 

Lafleche    GonvU 3.200 

Louis     Laventure 3.200 

Elizabeth  Carbonau  'Vertlfelle 3.200 

Pierre    Carbonau 3,200 

Louis   Joncas 3,200 

Basil    Joncas 3.200 

James    Joncas 3,200 

Elizabeth   Datcherute 3,200 

Joseph   Butler 3,200 

William     Rodgers 3  200 

Joseph     Cote 3,200 

Four  children  of  Clclll  Compare: 

First 3,200 

Second 3,200 

Third   - 3,200 

Fourth   3,200 

Joseph   James 3,200 

"The  amounts  paid  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  Ir.  full  and  final  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  the  named  individ- 
uals or  their  heirs  against  the  United  States 
based  upon  the  loss  of  Indian  lands  included 
in  the  twenty-three  halfbreed  Kaw  allot- 
ments granted  the  above  hamed  individuals 
under  article  6  of  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1825 
I  7  Stat.  244)  In  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and 
In  full  satisfaction  of  any  claims  of  the  orig- 
inal allottees  or  his  heirs  for  t^e  consequent 
loss  of  use  of  the  land. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the 
heirs  at  law  of  the  above  named  Individuals 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Intestate  suc- 
cession of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Persons  as- 
serting rights  to  share  m  the  distribution  of 
amounts  as  provided  In  this  Act  as  heirs  of 
the  persons  named  In  section  1  shall  file  their 
claims  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  In  the  event 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  of 
the  Individuals  named  In  section  1  had  no 
living  heirs  at  law  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
.^ct.  he  shall  make  a  formal  determination  of 
this  fact,  and  his  determination  of  the  ab- 
sence of  heirs  at  law  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive as  of  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  claims  under  this  Act. 
Upon  determination  of  heirship  as  provided 
for  herein,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
certify  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to 
payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  he  has  found  to  be 
due  in  each  Instance  and  his  determinations 
as  to  the  amount  and  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  It  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
appeal 

"Sec.  3    The  amounts  paid  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  are  to  be  free  and  clear  of 
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any  obligations,  debta  or  claims  of  the  orig- 
inal allottees  or  any  successors  In  nterest 
and  are  not  to  be«ubject  to  State  or  Federal 
taxes  ' 

The  committer  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tunc,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KATHERINE  M.  PER.'^KIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill     H  R    14749) 

for  the  relief  of  Katherine  M   Poraicis. 
There  being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R  U749 
He  \t  f^iatUd  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri'preientativ>'i  of  the  Untied  Statis  of 
Am^Ttco  tn  Congress  assembled,  TTiat,  tor 
purpijees  it  determining  the  entlllement  of 
Ka'aierlne  M  Peralf.s  to  child  s  insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(di  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  George  Perakls 
(Social  Security  Account  Number  011-16- 
B534 1  ,  of  Peatxxly.  Massachusetts  the  said 
Katherine  M.  Peralds  shall  t)e  deemed  to 
have  been  the  legally  adopted  child  of  the 
said  George  Peraltls,  and  to  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  him.  at  the  time  of  his  death 
on  August  20.  1962 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  cind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
cofLsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


EDWARD  DE   BUTTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  15446; 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  de  Butts. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.K.  15446 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre^en'.at'.vei  of  the  United  Stltes  of 
Ameru'a  11  Congress  assernbl-'d.  Th^t  Ed- 
ward de  Butts  of  Mallbu.  California.  Is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amount  of  M71  27  representing  the  net 
an^ount  of  an  overpaiTftent  of  compensation 
made  to  him  as  a  result  of  admlnl.'itratlve 
ernjr  for  his  services  as  a  rural  letter  carrier 
during  ttw  period  November  9.  1963.  to 
Pebraary  2.  1966  Inclusive  In  the  audit  and 
settlemetit  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  dl.ibursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

S«c  2  i  a  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  tne  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated to  Edward  de  Butts  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Liggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him.  with  r»»si>e<t  to  the  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  speclhed  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act 

lb)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  la)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  c«ntum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  anv  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful. 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  cnvictlon  theretif 
■hall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•  1.000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4.  Strike   •»871.2T'  and  Insert 
t8653T-. 

Page  1,  line  8:  Strike  "to  February  2,  1966" 
and  Insert  "through  February  11.  1966". 

Page  2,  line  9.  Strike  'In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
suid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


CAPT.  HAROLD  G.  WTLMARTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9348* 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Harold  G  Wil- 
marth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  9348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Harold  Q. 
WUmarth.  capt&ln.  United  States  Air  Force 
(AN  3112602),  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of  $4.- 
233  09  the  amount  of  an  overpayment  of  his 
pay  as  an  officer  In  the  United  States  .Air 
Force  In  the  period  beginning  April  5.  1961 
and  ending  March  30,  1964,  because  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  li- 
ability is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sic  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  Harold  O.  WUmarth,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pa«e  1.  line  5.  strike  "M. 233  90"  and  Insert 
••*3. 61098". 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  "April  5.  19«1"  and 
Insert  "March  10.  1961". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "March  30.  1964"  and 
Insert  "March  10,  1964.  inclusive". 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  "tn  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


J.AMES  R    KEMP 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11570) 
for  the  relief  of  James  R  Kemp 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.   11570 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  James 
R.  Kemp,  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  (4,932.01.  representlnR 
overpayments  of  salary  which  he  received 
as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Alaska  commu- 
nications system.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  for  the  period  from  April  22,  1962 
through  June  26,  1965,  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  In  establishing  his  basic  salary 
at  the  rate  of  GS-12,  step  6,  pliis  cost-of-Ui- 
Ing  allowance,  when  he  was  released  from 
a  wage  board  position  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
In  order  to  accept  a  position  under  the  Cl.'is- 
slflcatlon  .Act  of  1949  at  Juneau,  .Alask.i 
effective  April  22,  1962,  the  said  James  P. 
Kemp  having  consulted  officials  of  the  Alaska 
communications  system  prior  to  his  change 
of  pKWltlon  and  been  erroneously  assured  that 
his  basic  salary  would  be  established  at  such 
rate,  plus  such  cost-of-living  allowance.  Ir. 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  o: 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  ilablUty  Is  relieved  bv 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  !i 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  James  R.  Kemp  the  .s;;:t. 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  pan 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  sha.: 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  ar.y 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  ■$4,932.01"  and  insert 
"$5,142,81". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OPPOSING  THE  GRANTING  OF  PER- 
MANENT RESIDENCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  CERT.MN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H 
R€s  10301  opposing  the  granting  of  I'er- 
manent  residence  In  the  United  States  to 
certain  aliens. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1030 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  approve  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  in  tlie  United  States  to  the 
aliens  hereinafter  named  In  which  cases  the 
Attorney  Cieneral  has  submitted  reports  to 
the  Ck)ngresa  pursuant  to  section  244iai'l' 
of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalltv  .^ct  of 
1062,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86-885  l8 
U.S.C.  i254(a)  (i)  )  : 

A  11481364.  VlUarba-Reyes.  Junior.  Ficr- 
endo. 


A  8864128.  Wang,  RlUi  Shlh-Yu. 

A   10639006,  Kim,  Joo  11. 

.^-8940396,   Bandoy,   Tarclla   Dagampat. 

A-11299861,  Casll,  Hipollto  S. 

A  69T2696,  Chen.  Chao  Chlung. 

A-10222556,   Hasan,  Syed  Shams-Ul, 

A-1 1290297,  Kasslr,  Natall  Daoud. 

A-1 1004695.  Perez-Pacheco,  Maria  De  Los 
Mil;!  in- OS. 

A  10198903,  Rhee,  HI  Joon. 

A-10811113,  Rhee,  Ae  Suk. 

A-10075032.  Soon.  Ock  Cha. 

A-71 10849,  Wu.  Lai  Chun. 

A-10490420,  Lee,  Shook  Hln. 

A -10464721,  .Soon,  Leslie  Gon  Pay. 

A-10395381,  Byong.  Chon  Choi. 

A  8902680,  Goto,  Atsushl. 

A  11294299,  Goto.  Kyoungwoun  Kim. 

A-I0681821,  Nakayama.  Kenjl. 

A-6960418,  Flores-Rosal,  Blenvenldo. 

A-I0862076,  In,  Jong  Park. 

A  10855670.  Myung.  Ja  Park. 

A  11577716,  Camerlnl,  Mlryam. 

A   ;0499:jr?0,  Doo,  Whan  Park. 

A  10,515860.  Funakl,  Toshlhlro, 

A-39,''629I.   Gonznle?:,   Jose  Encanto, 

A  10795481,  Gonzalez,  Florentlna, 

A  11771544,  Groshlan.  Anahld  Nerses, 

.^   10023810.  Lee.  Hong  Kyu. 

A  1()!44390,  Lee,  Chunt;  Soon. 

A  :  01 441*75,  Portela,  Maria  Amparo  Pombo. 

A  11204746,  Shlhadl,  Michael  Isa. 

A  11896410,  Ton,  Shu  Yin. 

A  1IM01920.  Young,  Shlck  Shu. 

A-10828454.  Wong.  Blng  Lin. 

A  Iii:i»2807.  Chen,  Shlao-Chln  Andrew. 

A  ;  I!>02!»5n.  Ly.  Yeen  Al. 

A  ■;()610766  Martinez-Gonzalez,  Manuel. 

A  10730467.  Pechdlmaldjl,  Edward, 

A  -83iXi262.  Sabldales,  Euloglo  Sadsad. 

A  1!  836667.  Tiischl,  Carmela. 

A  10840868,  Fcrnandez-Plquero,  Ckmcep- 
'■:.>n  .Aurlna 

A  11554048.  Han,  Hon^  Chal. 

A  12,172917,  Bock,  Hee  Chal. 

A-IOO.^1169,  Hyun.  Ho  Park. 

A  11291059.  Orfanoudis,  Potlnl. 

A  11278850.  Federsen.  Ejnar  Christian. 

A  10894175,  Siincher,  Amir  C, 

.\   10389782.  Yun,  Jal  Llong. 

A   :0805644,  Klobcar,  Joslp. 

A  !i589943,  Ming,  Hubert  Shlu  Chung. 

A  11435979,  Oneto,  Yolanda, 

A   !n842912.  Chi.  Anh  Hua. 

A  1 0447582,  Chan,  Debbie  Dah-Teh. 

A-6431183,  GaJliTj-do-Gonzalez,  JoseLuIa. 

A-:i845727.  Martlnez-Rangel,  Jose  Juan. 

A-10497959.  Woo,  Jook  Hong. 

A  3556165.  Rodrlguez-Candla,  Manuel. 

A^948275,  Woo.  Cliew  Sheck. 

A  12641961,  Papdllao,  Manuel  Pascua. 

A  14222326.  Lee,  Kay  Sue. 

A  13711149.  Louie,  Seow  Din. 

A  13130839.  Tong.  Goon  Lo, 

A  1(M89383,  Wong,  Park  Jum. 

A  10833481,  Leon^,  Tuck  Young. 

A-5206525.  Glova,  Plllppo. 

A-10186017,  Zen,  Saleh, 

A-1 1554073,  Zen  (  nee  Salmiah) ,  Sarlpah. 

A-13431371.  Domlngos-Martina,  Alblna. 

A  13843840,  Bruschettl,  Glacomo. 

The  re.solution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
-ro.s.'^ed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
*he  third  time,  and  was  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H,R,  18033 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Fidel  Rodrlguez-Cubas 
stiall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  1958, 
and  the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided  in 
the  United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date 
"January  1958"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date   "January   15,    1958". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.    FIDEL    RODRIGUEZ-CUBAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  18033) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fidel  Rodriguez- 
Cuba;». 


TO  AUTHORIZE  AND  DIRECT  THE 
ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  FARM- 
ERS HOME  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
QUITCLAIM  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
IN  JACKSON  COUNTY.  ALA,,  TO 
SKYLINE  CHURCHES  CEMETERY. 
A  CORPORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  10876) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  quitclaim  certain  property  in  Jackson 
Coimty,  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churches  Ceme- 
tery, a  corporation. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pas,sed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  13448.  MAILING 
PRIVILEGES  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  PER- 
SONNEL OV'ERSEAS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  13448  i,  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
mailing  privileges  of  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  other  Federal 
Government  personnel  overseas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WINSTON  LLOYD  McKAY 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5213)  for 
the  relief  of  Winston  Lloyd  McKay,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerfc  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Winston  Lloyd 
McKay  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee," 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION         FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN    OP   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read  and.  together  with 
the   accompanying   papers,   referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation.s : 
Committee  o.n    Agricultt,-re, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  11.  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCgrm.^ck, 
The  Speaker,  The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  M.r.  Speaker;   Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  oi  section   2   of   the  Watershed   Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  A.ct.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Agricultrure  on  October 
7,    1966.    considered    and    unanimously    ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you  by 
Executive    Communication    and    referred    to 
this   committee.     The   work   plans   Involved 
are: 

Watershed:  Vanar,  Wash.    Executive  com- 
munication: 705,  89th  Congress, 

Watershed:  Prides  Creek,  Ind.     Executive 
communication:  2583,  891h  Congrees. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman. 


INDIANA    DUNES   NATIONAL    LAKE- 
SHORE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1024  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H,  Res  1024 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
51 1  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
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nuiklng  minority  member  of  the  Coniinlttee 
on  Interl:>r  and  InsuUr  Affairs,  the  bill  shaU 
b«  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ut«  rule  At  the  'onclualon  of  the  conaldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  aaiendmenta  as  may  have  been 
adopted  and  the  previous  queetlon  -hall  be 
considered  tis  ordered  on  the  bill  and  imend- 
menta  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit After  the  passage  of  H  R  51  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall 
b«  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  360 1  .  and  It  shall  then  be 
In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  stilke  out 
all  After  the  enacting  ciduse  of  said  Senate 
bll!  and  insert  !n  Meu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H  R   51  as  passed  by  th«  House. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia :Mr  Smith  1,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  a^  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1024 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJ*.  51. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  After  passage  of  H  R  51 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S  360.  and  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  .Senate  bill  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  House-passed 
language 

H  R  51  proposes  the  creation  of  a  new 
national    lakeshore    on    Lake    Michigan 
This  area,  when  established,  will  be  des- 
ignated   the    'Indiana    Dunes    National 
Ijikeshore  " 

Fifty  years  ago  the  value  of  the  40-mlle 
stretch  of  dune-covered  lakefront  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  was  rec- 
ognized and  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  area  was  recom- 
mended Roads  and  railways,  factories, 
and  homes  were  located  upon  much  of 
the  land  Included  in  that  first  proposal 
Large  areas  remain  In  a  relatively  nat- 
ural state  to  make  a  new  national  park 
eflort  worth  while 

The  estimated  cost  of  land  acquisition 
under  the  bill  is  currently  estimated  at 
$21,700,000  but  thla  U  subject  to  change 
in  the  event  of  substantial  Increases  In 
land  values  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
purchase  period  Actual  costs  might  be 
less  than  this  amount,  however,  because 
of  the  provisions  which  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  acquire  Im- 
proved residential  property  by  condem- 
nation in  certain  Instances. 

Visitor  and  user  fees  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act 

The  Indiana  dunes  area  on  the  ex- 
treme south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
the  only  fresh-water  beach  adjacent  to 
century-old  sand  dunes  and  vegetation 
of  all  types  left  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  Confess  In  behalf 
of  establishing  a  paxk  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan 


The    Ir*diana   dunes    art>a    is    located 
contiguous  to  the  greatest  concentration 
of     Industry     and    manufacturing,     per 
square  mile,   than  any  similar  location 
In    the    United    SUtes      I    refer    to    the 
Calumet  Industrial  region  of  Indiana  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
Northwest  Indiana,  and  especially  the 
Calumet  region,  has  expanded  in  popula- 
tion and  indastrtally  during  the  last  25 
years  more  than  any  urban  area  in  the 
United    SUtes      In    1943    I^ke    County 
numbered  approximately  340.000  people 
and  today  the  approximate  population  Is 
around  600.000.     In  another  10  years  a 
million  people  will  be  living  in  the  Calu- 
met region  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
dunes  land  area      The  erection  of  a  na- 
tional park  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan    would    accommodate    in    the 
Calumet  and  Chicago  land  area,  includ- 
ing    suburbs.    7     million     people      This 
number  of  people  does  not  Include  mil- 
lions more  from  northern,  southern,  and 
northeastern     Indiana     and     southern 
Michigan     These  pe<>ple  would  be  within 
a  1-hour  drive  of  the  dunes  land  national 
park. 

As  the  Nations  population  increases 
through  the  coming  years,  this  expansion 
will  naturally  call  for  additional  indus- 
try and  development  to  provide  jobs  for 
future  generations  The  Federal  Gc)V- 
ernment  could  set  aside  an  area  for  a 
national  park  which  would  merely  take 
up  approximately  6  percent  of  the  40- 
mlle  Indiana  Lake  Michigan  shoreline 
Plenty  of  .space  win  remain  for  indus- 
trial expansion  in  the  future  to  provide 
Jobs  and  employment  Vacation  and 
recreational  spots  will  be  more  scarce  as 
the  years  pass  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
of  our  generation  look  into  the  future 
and  preserve  nature's  recreational  areas 
for  future  generations 

Our  Federal  Government  has  spent 
milliorus  In  developing  parks  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  to  my  knowled^re  this  Ls  one  of 
the  few  areas  where  natural  wide  beaches 
and  recreational  space  is  available  close 
to  the  center  of  dense  urban  jxipulatlon 
Very  few  of  our  working  families  can 
afford  to  drive  to  Alaska.  Canada,  Maine, 
and  the  northern  lakes  for  vacations 
and  recreation 

An  internationally  known  traveler  and 
conservationist  has  stated  that  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  is  one  of  two  similar  natural 
combination  sand  dunes  and  sand 
beaches  located  on  fresh  inland  waters 
throughout  the  globe  He  testifled  that 
the  other  location  was  in  Europe  along 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  flea  Nature  took 
centuries  to  bring  about  the  formation 
of  the  beautiful  Indiana  Dunes  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  Plenty  of 
space  remains  along  the  south  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  for  mills,  factories,  and 
other  industries  and  the  setting  aside  of 
thLs  national  park  area  would  not  com- 
pletely hamper  or  curtail  the  expansion 
of  Industry  In  this  region. 

Legislation  has  passed  Congress  this 
session  on  air  and  water  pollution  which 
will  bring  about  curtailment  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  Industrial  waste  pol- 
lution from  the  waters  of  southern  Lake 
Michigan  and  other  fresh-water  lakes 
and  rivers  throughout  the  Nation.    Mod- 


em science  has  already  accomplished  the 
methods  to  eliminate  air  pollution.  Wit;. 
the  Federal  Government  already  ha,.:,.; 
taken  steps  and  appropriated  money  {.,: 
air  and  water  pollution,  it  will  be  b'ui  a 
few  years  until  the  waste  from  the  mill; 
and  industries  located  m  this  area  wii; 
not,  in  any  way.  affect  the  bathir;g 
beaches  and  open-air  recreation  qualities 
in  this  area 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  estimatrd  a 
23  million  acres  of  land.  The  present  bi., 
calls  to  set  aside  11,000  acres  for 
Federal  park  purposes — a  mere  postage 
stamp  when  compared  with  the  2'-  bil- 
lion acres  of  land  throughout  the  Nation 

Since  the  Dunes  State  Park  wa.s  au- 
thorized over  40  years  ago  inaction  ar.d 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State  has  left 
this  area  In  about  the  same  condition  it 
was  in.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  build- 
ings. 40  years  ago.  On  weekends  dunng 
the  summer  months  in  recent  yeai.s  ,.  .- 
tomobiles  were  barred  from  entry  u:cr 
10  or  11  o'clock  In  the  mornins  oe- 
cause  of  lack  of  parking  .space,  Plcn- .  , : 
space  still  remains  in  the  area  \st.:c,'. 
could  be  converted  Into  space  for  auto- 
mobile parking.  Entertainment  and  ::  c- 
reation  buildings  which  exist  in  >  ..T.f 
national  parks  throughout  the  Natior. 
have  not  been  built  in  the  Dunes  State 
Park  area.  Children  and  youngsters  i;a\e 
no  amusement  such  as  enjoyed  in  mar.y 
other  national  parks. 

The  president  of  the  Isaac  WalU:. 
League  in  testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee stated  that  his  organization  and  all 
conservation  organizations  throughout 
the  Nation  have  endorsed  a  natior.a: 
lakeshore  park  in  the  Indiana  Dum 
area 

President  Johnson  not  only  ha.-;  en- 
dorsed the  park  in  the  past,  but  ha  re- 
iterated his  support  in  the  past  week  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Dunes  State  Park 

The  Senate,  some  months  ago.  ha.- 
passed  the  legislation  to  establish  an  In- 
diana Dunes  State  Park  by  a  large  ma- 
jority I  hope  that  the  pending  le'.'i.sla- 
tion,  H.R.  51.  will  receive  an  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  by  our  national  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. House  Resolution  1024  does  provide 
for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R  51 
known  as  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore 

According  to  the  infoi-mation  I  have 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  on  the  southern  .'^hore 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  proposed  site  is  less  than  50  miles 
from  the  Chicago-Gary  Industrial  com- 
plex Nine  and  a  half  million  people 
Ine  within  100  miles.  By  1980  this  fig- 
ure is  expected  to  grow  to  11.5  million 

Included  within  the  proposed  park 
boundaries  are  some  6.000  privately 
owned  acres.  A  small  park  of  about 
3.200  acres  is  enclosed  within  the  ;^ro- 
po.sed  boundaries,  and  may  be  donated 
to  the  Government 

The  proposal  is  to  acquire  about  6  miles 
of  beach  in  addition  to  about  3.5  miles 
of  SUte  park,  and  2  miles  of  right-c:- 
way 

Except  for  the  State  park,  almost  all 
lands  within  the  proposed  national  lake- 


shore park  are  privately  owned.  It  Is 
mostly  open  space.  Land  acquisition  is 
estimated  to  cost  $21.7  million,  but  the 
reptirt  indicates  that  this  figure  may  be 
.^ub-tantially  higher  before  all  land  is 
acquired  Owners  who  desire  to  remain 
^.<er.s  of  their  property  for  25  years  may 
do  .-.),  and  sell  their  property  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

P.irk  development  costs  are  estimated 
.n  $3,292,260.  Swimming,  camping,  and 
picnicking  facilities  are  planned.  Annual 
c.peration  and  maintenance  costs  are 
estimated  at  $375,000  by  the  fifth  year  of 
operation. 

I  know  there  is  considerable  support 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  know  there  is 
•some  objection  to  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HalleckI  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measure. 

One  of  the  things  that  confuses  me 
about  such  legislation  is  the  statement 
ir.ade,  and  from  the  information  that  has 
been  given  to  us.  that  for  25  years  the 
State  of  Indiana  has  not  done  anything 
about  developing  this  park,  and  I  would 
think  that  they  would  have  done  so  be- 
fore this  va.'st  amount  of  money  or, 
rather,  this  sizable  amount  of  money  is 
requested  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  only  other  comment  I  have  to 
make  is  that  I  think  we  have  been  very 
generous  this  year  in  our  park  appropri- 
ations, and  in  the  various  programs  that 
we  have  set  aside,  and  I  have  been 
pleased  to  cooperate  in  them,  and  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money.  And  I  am  wonder- 
Lif?  if  we  should  not  get  out  of  here  pretty 
soon,  and  put  some  of  these  things  over 
until  next  year,  and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  may  have  some  other 
projects  to  bring  up  next  year. 

So  in  view  of  that  I  will  not  object  to 
the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  personally  propose  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr,  Smith]  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   I  Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  I  will  use  the  10  minutes  at 
this  time.  I  hope  to  have  some  time 
under  general  debate  at  which  time  I 
will  go  into  this  matter  at  some  length. 
But  I  have  been  around  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  probably  when  we  get  Into 
debate  on  this  measure,  there  will  not 
be  many  people  here  just  as  right  now 
there  are  not  many  people  here. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
«"e  tried  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  not 
a  sound  proposal.  I  thought  that  the 
showing  of  the  opponents  of  this  propo- 
sition were  on  the  preponderant  side. 
But  the  committee  decided  otherwise. 
That  is  their  responsibility  and  I  abide 
by  their  actions. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset,  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing this  rule,  making  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  We  can  go  ahead 
and  adopt  the  rule  and  go  on  then  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  Itself. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  be- 
fore we  vote  on  this  bill  that  what  is 
'eally  important  here — all  of  this  pro- 
posal that  really  is  important  Is  in  the 
congressional  district  that  1  have  been 


privileged  to  represent  for  many,  many 
years. 

Sometimes  It  has  been  said  that  you 
do  not  put  national  parks  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  Congress  who  do  not 
want  them.  Perhaps  that  is  not  the 
whole  truth  in  this  case. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  to  call 
this  a  national  lake  shore  dunes  bill  is 
a  misnomer.  I  have  some  books  up 
there  If  you  care  to  see  them. 

These  are  photos  of  much  of  this  land 
that  Ls  to  be  taken,  and  I  can  say  to 
you  that  it  is  not  a  lakeshore  and  it 
is  not  a  dunes. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  pointed  out  on  this 
bill.  But  at  this  point  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  in  this  opposition  that 
I  have  expressed  through  the  years,  that 
the  coimty  government  in  the  area  that 
is  affected  stands  with  me — they  are 
against  it. 

The  local  governments,  the  county 
and  city  governments  stand  with  me — 
they  are  against  it.  They  have  all  so 
testified. 

The  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
District  Farm  Bureau  appeared  and 
testified  against  it. 

Organized  labor  representatives — rep- 
utable people — they  appeared  and  testi- 
fied against  it. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  af- 
fected area  are  against  it. 

"The  Indiana  township  trustees  are 
against  it.  I  have  a  telegram  from  them 
which  just  reiterates  their  position  in 
opposition  to  this. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Porter 
County,  and  that  is  where  this  park  is 
to  be  located,  are  against  it.  They  sent 
their  representative,  the  chairman  of 
their  board,  down  here  several  times  to 
testify  against  it. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  not  gone  through  the  whole  list. 
but  in  addition  to  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  property  owners  up  there 
who  are  going  to  be  vitally  affected — 
and  they  are  against  it. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  voted  for  the  wilderness  bill 
which  was  reported  out  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  voted  for  the  land  and  water 
resources  bill.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  I 
do  not  know  how  long  the  people  in- 
volved are  going  to  be  hanging  in  mid- 
air waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when 
they  are  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  saying, 
"when  are  we  going  to  sell  our  property 
to  the  Government — where  do  we 
stand?" 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take. 
We  have  had  a  great  battle  for  our  port. 
We  were  up  there  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden!  said,  and 
he  is  one  of  my  great  friends  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  this 
House,  and  I  say  that  advisedly,  but  we 
were  there  yesterday  when  Indiana  fi- 
nally after  a  long  time  of  frustration 
put  up  the  money  and  assessed  them- 
selves and  taxed  themselves  to  build 
our  port. 

One  of  the  roadblocks  we  have  had 
has  been  this  proposal  for  a  park. 


I  cannot  quite  agree  with  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  been  negligent  about  pre- 
serving dunes  or  providing  recreational 
facilities. 

First  50  years  ago  my  State  acquired 
3  miles,  2,200  acres  of  the  best  dimes 
up  there.  You  talk  about  sa\'ing  the 
dunes.  Indiana  does  not  need  anyone 
to  save  those  dunes. 

What  is  the  situation  further  about 
that?  The  gentleman  says  that  Indiana 
has  been  remiss.  WeU.  in  the  hearings — 
and  this  was  not  a  recent  thing — our 
Governor,  Governor  Bi^anigin.  who  is  not 
of  my  political  party,  but  who  is  a  great 
Governor  and  doing  a  good  job.  said: 

■We  have  drafted  a  plan  of  action  in  rela- 
tion to  Indian  Dunes  State  Park.  They  are 
going  to  acquire  180  acres  at  one  end  of  the 
park,  and  320  acres  at  the  other  end  of  the 
park  with  supporting  facilities. 

Then  he  talks  about  an  ultimate  in- 
tensive use  by  32,000  people  of  the  beach 
there  at  Lake  Michigan.  Why.  there  is 
talk  here  about  the  area  provided  for 
dunes  industrial  development  and 
beaches.  Indiana  has  only  40  miles  of 
shoreline  on  the  Great  Lakes.  About 
10  miles  of  it  is  public  beaches.  Believe 
it  or  not,  rigrht  now  10  miles  of  it  is  pri- 
vate beaches,  just  like  some  of  you  peo- 
ple up  in  Illinois  have  private  beaches 
on  Lake  Michigan.  Only  20  miles  are 
involved  for  industrial  development.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  done  very  well 
with  that. 

One  final  word  at  this  jimcture.  We 
had  a  hearing  about  a  landfill.  The 
hearing  was  held  in  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
in  my  district.  There  were  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  appeared  there.  I  was  there. 
Governor  Branigin  was  there.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  hearing  an  Associated  Pi-ess 
story  printed  in  many  papers  after  the 
hearing  said: 

Indiana  can  preserve  its  Lake  Michigan 
dunes  without  help  from  Uncle  Sam.  Gov- 
ernor Roger  D.  Branigin  said  Thursday.  The 
Governor  In  Washington  for  a  White  House 
conference  of  governors  on  inflation  control 
responded  to  remarks  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  the  Secretary  is  ready  to 
throw  in  the  sponge  on  a  proposed  $23  mil- 
lion National  Lakeshore  Park  In  the  dunes. 

Then  the  Secretary  said: 

Maybe  the  thing  we  should  do  Is  to  aban- 
don the  national  park  Idea  and  simply  help 
Indiana  establish  a  larger  State  Park.  I 
would  be  willing  to  pro\-ide  assistance  on 
this,  but  there  is  no  State  In  the  Union 
whleh  has  shown  less  zest  for  a  National 
Park  than  Indiana,  and  I  do  not  have  much 
zest  myself  for  p>eople  that  do  not  have  the 
zest  m  this  field. 

Then  the  Governor  responded  to  that 
by  .saying  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
•would  include  $2.5  million  to  expand 
our  parks  in  the  next  budget. 

The  Governor  said: 

We  can  take  care  of  our  own  problems. 
We  never  aj^ked  for  anything  in  the  first 
place  We  expect  little  and  we  are  rarely 
disappointed. 

If  you  know  our  Governor,  that  is  typi- 
cal of  him.  So  at  this  juncture,  folks,  we 
do  not  need  this  bill.  I  want  you  to 
understand  it  is  a  two-edged  sword  with 
me.  There  are  people  who  want  It,  some 
of  them  up  there;  but  I  have  told  you 
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about  the  official  representatives  of  the 


themselves  up  as  some  sort  of  good  ex- 
amole.     But  since  they  have  remained 


the  minority  leader  made  a  major  pro- 
ductlon  of  returning  a  check  to  a  mem- 


Isbell.  Marion,  Phoenix.  $1,000. 
Kleckhefer.  Herbert.  Scottsdale,  $1,000. 


Havard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward,  Atherton, 
$2,000. 


Hirfty,  Page.  Bethesda,  $1,000. 
Linen,  Jas.  A.,  in.  Greenwich.  $1,000. 


»  1    r\f\f\ 


of  Lake  Michigan. 


and  rivers  throughout  the  Nation,    Mod-     lanos  wiinm  uie  piuposcu  .iai,iu.i». 
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about  ibe  official  representatives  of  the 
people  involved,  and  they  are  against  this 
proposal.  I  will  have  a  little  more  to  say 
In  more  detail  later  on.  but  I  just  hope 
that  when  the  time  comes  you  will  vote 
with  us  against  this  proposal 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick' 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Resnick 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order  ' 

Mr.  RESNTCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanmious  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  e-xtraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RESNTCK.  Mr  Speaker,  every- 
one Is  familiar  with  the  old  .sfvying  that 
"One  good  turn  de.serves  another." 

It  Is  In  thp  spirit  of  that  old  ^aylns  that 
I  rise  today  to  return  a  favor  which  one 
of  our  Republican  colleagues  recently  did 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 

All  of  thi.3  a!trii.':m  centers  around  the 
business  of  political  fundraislng 

When  my  Republican  colleagues  talk 
about  political  fundraislng  as  carried  out 
by  the  Democrats  It  suddenly  has  dark 
undertones  There  are  strings  attached 
The  Inference  Is  that  any  contributor  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  regardles.s  of  his 
integrity  or  amount  of  personal  wealth, 
gives  only  If  he  is  assured  of  getting 
something  In  return  The  Republicans 
Imply  that  If  a  man  gives  the  Democrats 
a  thousand  dollars  he  is  getting  a  fat 
Government  contract  In  return 

The  clever  spokesmen  for  the  GOP 
never  really  narrow  down  the  accusa- 
tions. They  only  allege  and  imply  and 
Infer  In  a  recent  pre.ss  conference,  three 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  pre- 
sented their  so-called  facts  to  the  press 
They  alle»;ed  wrongdomkj  all  over  the 
place  But  when  members  of  the  press 
asked  for  specific  facts,  the  accusers 
backed  off  They  had  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cuses They  said  they  did  not  have  the 
money  or  power  to  Investigate  and  so  on 
until  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  mem- 
bers of  the  press  that  If  there  was  any 
wrongdoing  anywhere  the  OOP  had 
failed  to  find  it 

It  was  Implied  that  the  Democratic 
President's  Club  was  the  brainchild  and 
pet  project  of  Mr.  Cliff  Carter,  former 
executive  director  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Fortunately,  one 
member  of  the  press  attending  the  con- 
ference was  kind  enough  to  point  out  to 
our  Republican  colleagues  that  Mr  Car- 
ter was  nowhere  around  during  the  first 
3  years  of  the  club's  existence  Surely 
my  Republican  colleagues  recall  that  the 
President's  Club  was  started  during  the 
Kennedy  administration 

I  find  It  interesting  that  in  all  the  press 
conferences  and  speeches  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  making  about  Democratic 
fundraislng.  not  one  of  them  has  .said 
one  word  about  contributions  to  the  Re- 
publican Party 

One  might  suppose  that  If  the  Demo- 
cratic political  contributions  are  all  so 
tainted,    the    Republicans    would    hold 


themselves  up  as  some  sort  of  good  ex- 
ample. But  since  they  have  remained 
so  suspiciously  quiet  about  how  the  GOP 
gets  its  "bread,"  to  use  the  vernacular.  I 
can  only  assume  that  perhaps  our  friends 
of  the  Republican  Party  do  not  know 
anything  about  their  own  business.  In- 
deed they  must  not  or  surely  they  would 
put  their  own  house  in  order  before  cast- 
ing stones  at  the  Democrats 

If  they  will  give  me  their  attention.  I 
will  gladly  enlighten  them  about  Repub- 
lican political  contributions.  I  will,  by 
chapter  and  verse,  give  them  some  in- 
formation they  certainly  should  have.  I 
will  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  return  the 
favor  which  they  most  recently  did  for 
the  Democratic  Party  by  letting  the 
world  and  their  own  colleagues  know 
something  about  GOP  finances. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  my  Republi- 
can f  nends  should  know  that  their  party 
has  an  organization  that,  like  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidents'  Club,  has  a  $1,000 
membership  fee.  The  Republican  or- 
ganization is  called  the  Booster  Club. 

May  I  say  In  all  fairness  that  member- 
ship in  the  GOP  Boosters  Club,  like  the 
President's  Club  does  not  guarantee  an 
invitation  to  the  White  House.  The 
best  they  can  promise  is  a  handshake 
with  Richard  Nixon  And  why  anyone 
would  pay  $1,000  for  that  Is  bt-yond  me 
But  there  is  something  that  arouses 
my  curiosity  even  more:  If  my  R»^publi- 
can  colleagues  feel  no  one  can  give  $1,000 
with  honest  and  sincere  Interest  in  good 
politics  to  the  Democrats,  why  do  hun- 
dreds give  the  same  amount  to  the  Re- 
publican Party? 

Now,  at  the  press  conference  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  Republican  spokesman 
alleged  that  contributors  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  had  been  rewarded  with  a 
Government  architectural  contract 

One  reporter  thoughtfully  pointed  out 
that  the  contributions  to  the  President's 
Club  had  been  made  months  before  the 
contract  was  awarded. 

Well,  as  one  might  expect,  having  the 
facts  pointed  out  to  the  Republican 
spokesmen  did  not  let  a  simple  matter  of 
the  truth  get  in  their  way  They  merely 
explained  that  contributions  are  some- 
times given  with  the  understanding  the 
return  favor  will  be  along  somewhere 
down  the  road. 

Perhaps,  then,  this  explains  why  the 
Boosters  Club  received  $11,000  from  the 
Pew  family  of  Sun  Oil  Co.  Or  why  it  got 
$19,000  from  the  Olin  family  of  Olin 
Mathieson  Corp  Or  why  the  Republi- 
cans in  a  very  short  period  of  2  years 
received  .some  $50,000  from  various  per- 
.sons  associated  with  the  Du  Pont  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

If  the  logic  offered  by  the  Republican 
spokesmen  to  the  reporter  at  the  press 
conference  holds  true,  then  could  those 
major  contributors  I  have  Just  named  be 
looking  down  the  road  until  the  day 
when  a  Republican  administration  can 
give  them  contracts? 

Tl^e  .second  piece  of  information  I  want 
my  Republican  colleagues  to  know  is  that 
their  leadership  Ls  somewhat  Inconsist- 
ent In  Its  refusal  to  accept  contributions 
to  the  CtOP 

In  a  press  conference  more  recent  than 
the  one  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 


the  minority  leader  made  a  major  pro- 
duction of  returnint:  a  check  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  John  Birch  Society  who  also 
had  Ws  contribution  returned  by  the 
Democratic  Party. 

If  the  minority  leader  had  been  con- 
sistent, he  might  well  have  returned  a 
pood  many  more  contributions  to  the 
Republican  Party  by  those  supporting 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

He  might,  for  example,  have  returnee 
$1,000  contributed  to  the  Boosters  Club 
by  Mr  Fred  Loock  of  Milwaukee.  Wis ,  a 
niember  of  the  John  Birch  Society's  fi- 
nance conunittee.  That,  by  the  minority 
leader's  criteria,  was  tainted  money. 

He  might  have  returned  $2,000  giver. 
to  the  boosters  club  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Bradley  of  the  Allen-Bradley  Corp., 
which  buys  the  full-page  back  cover  ad- 
vertLsement  of  the  Birch  Society  maga- 
zine.   That  wa.s  tainted  money. 

He  might  have  returned  all  those  thou- 
sands of  dollars  given  by  Mr.  Pew,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society's 
editorial  advisory  board.  That  was 
tainted  money. 

And  so  on  down  the  membership  lis: 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Boosters  Club 
are  those  clearly  identified  with  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  real  favor  I 
want  to  do  for  my  Republican  friends. 

They  have  been  so  kind  as  to  in.scr; 
into  the  Congressional  Record  the  li.st  cI 
members  to  the  President's  Club  that  I 
feel  I  must  reciprocate.  So  that  every 
Republican  will  have  the  opportunity  t; 
see  who  Is  providing  at  least  part  of  the 
•  bread"  to  the  GOP.  I  am  asking  u:iar.;- 
moos  consent  lo  ln.sert  in  the  REroE: 
the  membership  list  of  the  Boosters  Club 

And  may  I  say  to  my  Rcpublicar. 
friends  that  if  they  are  concerned  abo'u: 
the  number  of  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers they  may  find  among  the  Booster 
Club  list,  do  not  fret.  I  am  certain  tha: 
if  the  money  is  to  be  returned  because  •.; 
Is  tainted  it  will  not  take  anything  away 
from  their  share  of  the  campaign  funds 
For  surely  the  minority  leader  in  a  great 
and  magnanimous  gesture  will  deduct  a'J 
that  tainted  money  from  the  contribu- 
tion he  would  have  received  from  the 
Boosters  Club  for  his  own  campaign 
Bcx>sTE»  Receipts  January  1  1965  Throvch 
August  31,  1966 

ALASKA 

Burgess,  Uoyd  A,  Fairbanks,  •1,000. 

COLORADO 

Maytag.  L  B  .  Colorado  Springs.  $1,000. 

GEORCtA 

Barge.  Alvln.  Atlanta,  »1,000. 
Martin.  B  A  .  Allacta,  $1,000. 

IDAHO 

McClory,  James  D  .  Boise,  $1,000. 

LOUTSIANA 

Williams.  L  Kemper.  $500. 

MAHTLAND 

Jones,  Mrs  W   .^Iton.  Easton,  $3,000. 
McAllister,  C.  J  .  Waldorf,  $1,000. 
McAlpln,  WUUani  R  .  Chestertown.  »1  000 
Sherwood.  Donald  H..  Towson.  $1,000 

ARIZONA 

Bloomhardt,  Mrs    S    I  .  Scottadale,  $500 
England.  R  T  ,  North  Scottsdale,  $1,000. 
Gardner.  Leigh  O  .  Phoenix.  $«X) 
Ollletl.  John  Alanson.  Scottsdale.  $1,000 


Isbell.  Marlon,  Phoenix,  $1,000. 
Kleckhefer,  Herbert.  Scottsdale,  $1,000. 
Kieckhefer,  John,  Phoenix,  $1,000. 
Kleckhefer.  Robert.  Phoenix,  $1,000. 
Lewis.  Donna  Ruth,  Phoenix,  $1,000. 
Lewis,  Donna  Ruth.  Phoenix,  $1,000. 
Uiuis,  Herbert  J,,  Phoenix,  $1,000. 
Louis.  Herbert  J..  Phoenix.  $1,000. 
Louis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.,  ScottBdale,  $1,000. 
MoUer,  Joseph.  Scottsdale.  $1,500. 
MoIIer,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Scottsdale,  $1,500. 
MoUer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.,  Scottsdale, 
»1.000, 
Murdough,  Charles  P..  Tucson,  $1,000. 
Prltzlaff,  Mary  OUn,  Phoenix.  $1,000. 
Spelden,  J.  G.  P.,  "i^icson,  $1,000. 
Staggs.  Ralph,  Phoenix.  $1,000. 
Sturgls.  Henry  S.,  Scottsdale,  $500. 
Sturgls.  Henry  S  .  Scottsdale.  $500. 
Trallor,  Dell,  Phoenix.  $1,000. 

ARKANSAS  I 

Bynum,  W.  H  .  Dermott.  8500. 
Eisele,  Garnett  M..  Hot  Springs,  $1,000. 
Hinshaw.  Jerry  E..  Sprlngdale,  $500. 
Rockefeller,  Wlnthrop,  Little  Rock,  $1,000. 
Rockefeller,  Wlnthrop.  Little  Rock.  $1,000. 
Snilth,  Mrs.  Geo  ,  Little  Bock,  $1,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

Aerjjet  Good  Citizenship  Committee, 
Azusa,  $1,000. 

.Allen.  Bewley,  Balboa  Island,  $1,000. 

A*e,s.  Gerald  San  Leandro,  $1,000. 

Awes   Gerald  A  .  San  Leandro,  $1,000. 

Baumhefner.  C.  H..  San  Francisco.  $1,000. 

Baumhefner.  C.  H  ,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Be.iver.  R.  P.,  FuUerton.  $1,000. 

Bechtel,  S.  D..  S;m  Pr.mclsco.  $1,000. 

BecIUel,  Stephen  D..  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Beckman,   A.   O  .   Corona   Del  Mar,   $1,000. 

Beckman,  Arnold  O..  Corona  Del  Mar, 
tl.OOO 

Blomqulst,   Agnes,   Newport  Beach,  $1,000. 

Booth,  Prank.  Laguna  Beach.  $1,000. 

Bramstedt.    \V.    F..   San   Francisco.    $1,000. 

Br.iwner.    A.    H..    San    PTanclsco,   $1,000. 

Bruwuer.  W  P.  F..  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Brcck,  Margaret  Martin,  Los  Angeles, 
11,000. 

Brokaw,  C.  S..  Corona  Del  Mar.  $500. 

Burns,  Robert  S.,  Los  Angeles,  $1,000. 

Cameron.  Mrs.  Helen  Dey.  Burllngame, 
1500. 

Carter,   Joseph   J.,    San   Francisco.   $1,000. 

Carter,  Jos.,  Orlnda,  $1,000. 

Checkering.  Shemnan.  San  Francisco, 
tl.OOO, 

Checkering,  Sherman,  San  Francisco, 
$1,000. 

Clark,  Mrs  Alfred  B.,  Santa  Barbara, 
$3,000 

Cochran,  Dwlght  M  .  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Coldwell.  Colbert,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Copley,  James  S.,  La  Jolla,  $1,000. 

Copley.  James  S.,  La  Jolla,  $1,000. 

Cortese,  Ross  W..  Seal  Beach,  $1,000. 

Crocker,  Roy  P  ,  Los  Angeles,  $1,000. 

Daley.  Don.  San  Diego.  $1,000. 

Davies,  Paul  L  .  San  Jose,  $1,000. 

De  y  Cameron.  Helen.  Burllngame,  $1,000. 

Dldrorglo,  Robert,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Disney,  Walter  E  ,  Burbank,  $3,000. 

Duffleid.  Marshall.  Newport  Beach,  $500. 

E:ir:y,  Harry  J.,  Los  Angeles,  $500. 

Huor.  J  S..  Los  Angeles.  $500. 

Fluor,  J.  S..  Los  Angeles.  $1,000. 

Polger.  J.  A  .  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Prellnghuysen,  George  G.,  Beverly  Hills, 
$1,000. 

Frlden.  Stanley  M  .  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Friden,  Stanley  M,,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Giorgio.  Robert  D..  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Goidwater  for  President  Committee,  San 
Francisco,  $2,096.24 

Guggenheim,  Robert.  Jr.,  Dover  Shores, 
$1,000. 

Haag,  George,  II.  Newport  Beach.  $1,000. 

Haas,  Walter.  San  Francisco.  $1,000. 

Harris,  Stanley  A.,  Woodslde,  $1,000. 


Havard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward,  Atherton, 
$2,000. 

Hellman,  Marco  P.,  San  Francisco.  $1,000. 

Hewlett,  William  R.,  Palo  Alto.  $500. 

Hewlett,  WUllam  R.,  Palo  Alto,  $500. 

Hills,  Leslie,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Hoag,  George  U,  Newport  Beach.  $1,000. 

Holsteln,  George  M.,  HI,  Coeta  Mesa,  $1,000. 

Hope,  Prank  L.,  San  Diego,  $1,000. 

Hotchkls,  Preston,  Los  Angeles,  $500. 

Hotchkls,  Mrs.  Preston,  San  Marino,  $500. 

Howard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward,  Atherton, 
$500. 

Hume,  Jaquelln  H.,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Hume,  Jaquelln  H.,  San  Francisco.  $1,000. 

Jameson,  Prank  G.,  La  Jolla.  $1,000. 

Jameson,  Frank  Oard,  La  Jolla.  $1,000. 

Johnson,  Leland  H.,  Atherton.  $1,000. 

Kaiser,  Leland,  San  Francisco,  $2,000. 

Kaiser,  Leland  M.,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Keith,  Wlllard  "W.,  Los  Angeles.  $1,000. 

Keith,  Wlllard  W..  Beverly  Hills.  $1,000. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Paul  B.,  Santa  Rosa,  $1,000. 

Knott,  Walter,  Buena  Park,  $1,000. 

Knott,  Walter,  Buena  Park,  $1,000. 

Knudsen,  Mrs.  Valley,  Los  Angeles.  $500. 

Knudson,  Thomas  R.,  Los  Angeles,  $1,000. 

Knudson,  Thomas  R.,  Los  Angeles,  $2,000. 

Launder,  E.  J.,  Whlttler,  $1,000. 

LeMasters,  Earle  H.,  San  Francisco,  $500. 

LeMasters,  Earle  H.,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

McBean,  Antholl,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

McBean,  Antholl,  San  Francisco.  $500. 

Mcintosh,  John,  Santa  Ana,  $1,000. 

McKee,  R.  L.,  San  Francisco.  $3,000. 

McPherson,  Stewart  S.,  Santa  Ana,  $1,000. 

MacLeod,  John,  Newport  Beach,  $1,000. 

Norrls,  K.   T.,  Los   Angeles,   $1,000. 

Madison,   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Marshall    P.    San 
Francisco,  $1,000. 

Medd,  Henry  J.,  Los  Angeles.  $1,000. 

Moore,  Joseph,  Jr.,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Mosher,  Samuel  B.,  Los  Angeles,  $1,000. 

Nohl,  Louis  E.,  Olive,  $1,000. 

Norrls,  K.  T.,  Los  Angeles,  $1,000. 

Odell,  Robert  S.,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Ollphant,  Ken,  La  Habra,  $1,000. 

Packard.  David,  Los  Altos  Hills,  $500. 

Palmer.  P.  A.,  Newport  Beach.  $1,000. 

Peters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  Beverly  Hills, 
$500. 

Peterson,  T.  S.,  San  Francisco,  $500. 

Richard,  O.  W.,  Newport  Beach,  $500. 

Roth,  Mrs.  S.  William  P.,   San  Francisco. 
$1,000. 

Roth,    Mrs.    William    P..     San     Francisco, 
$1,000. 

Russell.  Henry  P.    (Mrs.>.   San   Francisco. 
$1,000. 

Schmld,  W.  R.,  Garden  Grove,  $500. 

Schmld,  Walter  R..  Garden  Grove.  $500. 

Sesnon,  Porter,  San  Francisco,  $1,000. 

Smith.  William  French.  Los  Angeles.  $1 ,000 

Smith,  C.  Amholt.  San  Diego,  $1,000. 

Toupln,  Arthur  V.,  San  Francisco,  $1,000, 

Volt,  Wlllard  D.,  Balboa,  $1,000. 

Wheeler,    Charles    S.,    Corona    Del    Mar, 
$1,000. 

Whitman,    Frederick    C.    San    Francisco, 
$1,000. 

Winnett.  P.  G.,  Los  Angeles,  $1,000. 

Wood,  Adrian  G.,  Santa  Barbara.  $1,000. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Paul  W.,  San  Francisco.  $750. 

CONNECTICUT 

Barney,  Austin  D.,  Farmlngtoii,  $1,000. 
Barney,  Austin  D.,  Parmlngton.  $500. 
Cole,  A.  L.,  Greenwich,  $1,000. 
Deeds,  Chas.  W.,  Parmlngton.  $1 .000. 
Deeds,  Chas.  W.,  Hartford,  $1,000. 
Deeds,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  Hartford,  $1,000. 
Fitzgerald,  Clifford,  Greenwich,  $1,000. 
Fuller,  Alfred  C,  Hartford.  $1,000. 
Fuller,  Alfred  C,  Hartford,  $2,000. 
Harris,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    David,    Salisbury, 
$1,000. 

Harris,  David,  Salisbury,  $1,000. 
Harris,  Wm.  R.,  SaUsbury,  $1,000. 
Holden,  Reuben  A.,  New  Haven,  $500. 


Hufty,  Page.  Bethesda,  $1,000. 
Linen,  Jas.  A.,  in.  Greenwich,  $1,000. 
Meek.  Samuel  W..  Greenwich.  $1,000. 
Merck.  Mrs.  Geo.  W..  Greenwich.  $1,000. 
Newlngton,  Barbara.  Greenwich,  $1,000. 
Newlngton.  John  C,  Greenwich.  $1,000. 
Patterson,  Robert  L.,  Greenwich,  $1,000.- 
Simmons.  Grant  G..  Greenwich,  $1,000. 
Stubbs,  Merrill.  Essex.  $3,000. 
Teagle.  Mrs.  Walter  C  .  Byram,  $1,000. 
Teagle,  Mrs.  Walter  C,  Byram.  $1,000. 

DELAWARE 

Beadle,  Walter  J.,  Wilmington.  $500. 

Beadle,  Walter  J.,  Wilmington,  $500. 

Brayman,  Harold,  Wilmington.  .«600. 

Bredln,  J.  Bruce.  Greenville.  $1,000. 

Buck.  Mary  S..  'WilminErtcn.  $576.35. 

Carpenter,  E.  N.  11,  Wilmington,  $1,000. 

Carpenter.  W.  S..  Jr.,  Wilmington.  $500. 

Carpenter.  W.  S.,  Jr.,  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Copeland,  Lammont  duPont,  Wilmington. 
$3,000. 

Copeland,  Mrs.  Lammont  duPont,  Wil- 
mington. $1,000. 

Copeland.  Lammont  duPont,  Greenville, 
$3,000. 

Downs,  Robert  N.,  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Downs.  Robert  N.  Wilmington.  $500. 

Downs.  Robert,  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Downs,  Mrs.  Robert  N.,  HI,  Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

Du  Pont.  Reynolds.  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Du  Pont.  Reynolds,  Wilmington,  $1,000. 

Du  Pont,  Reynolds,  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Flint,  Mrs.  Robert  B..  Wilmington.  $500. 

Flint.  Mrs.  Robert  B..  Wilmington.  $500. 

Grasselli.  C.  A..  II.  Wilmington,  $1,000. 

Grasselll.  C.  A..  II.  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Grcenewalt,  Crawford  H.,  Wilmington. 
$1,000. 

Greenewalt.  Crawford,  Granville.  $1,000. 

Harrington.  Charles  J..  Wilmington,  $3,000. 

McCoy.  C.  B.,  Wilmington,  $1,000. 

Mav,  Mrs.  Ernest  N.  Wilmington,  $1,000. 

Rac'kob.  William  F,.  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Ra.'=kob.  William.  Wilmington,  $1,000. 

Rlegel,  Mrs.  Richard.  Montchanln.  $1,000. 

Ross.    Donald   P..   Wilmington,   $1,000. 

Sharp.   Bayard.   Wilmington,   SI. 000. 

Sharp,  Bayard.  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Sharp.  Hugh  R.,  Jr.,  Wilmington.  $1,000. 

Worth,  ■William  A..  'Wilmington.  $1,000. 

DISTRICT    or   COLtTMBIA 

Bayne.  Mrs.  J.  Breckinridge.  $1,000. 

Bayne.  Mrs.  J.  Breckenridge,  $1,000. 

Brock.  William  E.  III.  $1,000. 

Brock.  William  E..  $1,000. 

Cox.  Mrs.  Raymond  E.,  $1,000. 

Cox.  Mrs.  Raymond,  $1,000. 

DC.  Republican  Dinner  Committee  1965, 
$20,693. 

DtiPont.  Marcella  MUlu,  $1,000. 

Gardner.  A.,  $1,000. 

Gardner,  Arthur,  $1,000. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Arthur.  $1,000. 

Gardner,  the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Arthur, 
$2,000. 

Gardner,  Suzanne  A.,  $1,000. 

Garrett,  George  A.,  $500. 

Garrett,  Mrs.  George,  $1,000. 

Hanway,  John.  II,  $1,000. 

Kunkel,  John  C,  $1,000. 

Know.  Katherlne  McCook.  $1,000. 

Lankford,  Thomas  J..  $1,000. 

McBallr,  William.  $500. 

Marriott.  J.  Wlllard.  $1,000. 

Marsh,  John  D.  $1,000. 

Munson,  Mrs.  Curtis,  $1,000. 

Nevius.  John  A..  $1,000. 

Patterson.  Jefferson,  $1,000. 

Patterson,  Jefferson,  $1,000. 

Patterson,  Jefferson.  $1,000. 

W'arner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.,  $1,000. 

Watts,  Philip  H.,  $500. 

Wilson,  Orme,  $500. 

Wilson,  Orme.  $500. 
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Wrather   Alice  D  .  II  ,000 
Wrather.  Mr»   W  E  .  II  000. 

Aubluo*   Mrs    Alvln  L  .  Delray  Beach.  1500. 
Brown.  R...bert  Andrew.  Film  Beach.  11.000. 
Carpenter      Wi;:i.in-.    K  ,    Fort    Lauderdale, 
•1  000. 

C\u-p«-n:er     WLiUiim    K.    Fort    Lauderdale. 

•  1.000 

nnviea.  Mrs   Charles  S     Palm  Beach.  11.000 
Duberi?   Mr   and  Mrs   HPT    Hobe  Sound, 

•  l.OOO 

Du    MaiK'lr     Mr     and    Mrs     George.    Hobe 
Sound.  11  iXKj 

Kelley.  Ruaaell   P.  Palm  Beach    11.000 
Kelley     Mrs     atUon    C  ,    Jr  .    Hobe    Sound. 

•  I  IXHJ 

Kelley     Mn.    Solon    C.    Jr.    Hobe    Sound. 
II  OOO 

Lattner.   Fotrest   C  ,   Delray  Beach,   11.000 
McConnell     Robert   E     Hobe   .s<-)und.   I50<:i 
Miirkey     Mrs    clene     Miami    Beach.   13.000 
Marsten    Hunter  S..  Hobe  Sound.  1600 
Mirsteii    Hunter.  Hobe  .Sound.  11.000 
Merrk    Mrs    fieorge  W  ,  Hobe  Sound.  11.000 
Meyerln,<h    Petr'i.'i  W     Hobe  Sound.  11.000. 
Noyea    Mrs    N    H     Hobe  Sound    »1  000. 
Ordway.  E:;eri  O  .  Palm  Beach,  II  JXK). 
Ordway,  Ellen  O  .  Palm  Beach   11.000 
Pel  ton  C  S  ,  Palm  Beach   1500 
Pelton   Clyde  S  .  Palm  Beach   1500 
Richards.    Bartlett     Jupiter     11. OOO 
Runne'.lo    Mrs    CUve    Hobe   Sound.   11.000 
Seyburn.  Mrs    Wlsaon.  Palm  Beach.  11.000 
SuUlvan   Bolton,  Hobe  Sound   11.000 
Swenson    Edward  F    Jr    Miami.  11.000 
Trout.  Thdddeiis  R  .  Palm  Beach.  11.000 
Wi>ddei:.   C    Bmmett,   Palm   Beach.  1500 

ILLINOIS 

Archambault.  Bennett.  Chicago.  1500 
Armor.  Mrs   Laurance.  Lake  Poreat.  11.000 
Armour.  Lester.  Chicago.  II. OOO. 
Armour   Lester   Chicago    11.000 
Bard.  Ralph  A  .  Chicago   1500. 
Bard.  Ralph  A   Sr  .  Chicago.  11.000. 
Bent  John  P  ,  Lake  Poreat   II  000 
Bent.  Mrs  John  P    Lake  Forest.  II. COO. 
Buchanan.  D   W     Chicago,  II  000 
Carney,  William  Roy   LaJie  Purest,  1500 
Carney      Mm.    William    Roy     l^ke    Forest 
I501 

Clarke    Philip  R..  Chicago.  |1  000 
Coleman   Mrs   John  8r    Lake  Forest.  1*00 
Cowies   Mrs    Alfred    Lake  Forest,  11,000 
CoW.es,  Mrs   Alfred.  Lake  Forest.  11,000. 
Cummlnifs    Dexter   Chicago.  11.000 
Cummings    Dexter   Chicago,  1500 
Dick    Edison,  Chlc-igo   II  000 
DlL-k.  Edlsois    Chicago.  1600 
Dick,  Edison.  Chicago  1500 
Dixon.  Arthur  Chicago   1500 
Dixon   Arthur.  Chicago   1500 
Donnelley   Elliott   Chicago   1500 
Donnelley,  Oaylord   Ubertyville   11.000. 
Douglas   Jas  H   Jr    Chicago,  1500 
Douglas.  Jas   H    Chicago.  |5cO 
Farr  Newton  C  .  Chicago  11  OOO. 
Farr.  Newton  C  .  Chicago,  11,000. 
Pelzer  Wade  Jr  .  Chicago.  1600 
Felzer   Wade  Jr  ,  Chicago  1500 
Fentreso   Mrs   Calvin.  Lake  Forest   1500 
Field.  Joseph  N    Lake  Foreat,  11.000 
Oardna.  Addls/^n  Jr  .  Evanston.  11.000 
Oaylord.  Clayton  R  .  Rockford,  1500 
Owlnn   Robert  P  .  Chicago.  1500 
Hales.  Mrs   B^rlon  J  .  Wmnetka.  11  000. 
HarrU.  Stanley  O  .  Wlnnetka,  13.000 
HofTner,   Mrs    Charles  C  .  Jr  .  Lake  Forest 
•500 

Hubftchek.  Chicago,  11.000. 

Hutcklns.  John  C  .  Chicago.  •500 

Kelley.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ruaacli  P  ,  Lake  F>or«at. 

•  1.000 

Keith.  Mrs  Stanley.  Lake  Forest.  11,000. 
Klddoo.  Gay  D  .  Wlnnetka,  •500 
Langhorne.    Mrs     George   Tayloe.    Chicago, 

•  l.OOO 

Leelle.  John  W  Chicago  11  000 
Leslie.  John  W  .  Chicago.  •3.000 
Lealle    John   Woodworth.    Chicago.   •1.000 


Leslie.  Mrs.  John  W  .  EvansLni,  11.000 
Louis.  John  J  Jr  .  ChlcHK  ■   »1  jx'O 
Louis.  John  J   Jr  .  Chicago,  II,0«.K3 
Louis.  Mrs    John  J  .  Evanston,  11.000 
Louis.  Mrs.  John  J  .  Evanston.  12,000 
Louis.  Mrs.  John  J  .  Evanston.  13.000. 
Loula^  Michael  W  .  Evanston,  •1.000 
Louis,"  Michael  W  .  Evani>ton.  •1,000 
Lourle.  Donald  B  ,  Chicago.  •I  000 
Lunding.  Franklin  J  .  Chicago.  •SOO 
Lundlng,  Mrs   Virginia.  WUmette.  •600. 
McCone.  Fairfax.  Chicago.  11.000 
McCormlck    Fowler    Chicago.  •l.OOO. 
McDermott    E    H  .  Chicago.  •SOO 
McOaw.  Foster  O  ,  Evanston.  •l.OOO. 
McOaw.  Poster  O  .  Evanston.  •1.000, 
McNaUv.  Andrew  III  Chicago.  •l.OOO. 
Mathews  Harry  B  .  Jr  .  Alton.  13.000. 
Mathews.  Horry  B  .  Jr  .  Alton.  12,600. 
Mathews.  Mrs  Harry  B    Jr  .  Alton.  •3.000. 
Mathews.  Harry  B  .  Jr  .  Alton,  ja  500. 
MllUgan,  Robert  L..  Evanston,  •I, 000. 
.Mitchell.  WllUam.  Chicago.  •1.000. 
Mitchell.  William.  Chicago.  •l.OOO 
Morrison.  Paul  L  .  Evanston.  •500. 
Nielsen,  Arthur  C  .  Sr  .  Chicago.  »600. 
Nielsen.  Arthur  C  .  Sr  .  Chicago.  •1,000 
Olln.  John  M  ,  East  Alton.  •2.600. 
OUn.  John  M  .  East  Alton.  •l.OOO. 
Olln.  John  M..  East  Alton.  »3.000, 
OUn.  Spencer  T  .  East  Alton.  •3,000. 
Patterson.  William  A.,  Chicago.  H.OOO. 
Plrle.  Mrs  Gordon  L  .  Chicago  H.OOO. 
Plrle,  Nancv  Palmer.  Chicago.  H.OOO 
Peterkln.  Daniel.  Jr.  Chicago    •1.000. 
Raynlak   Joseph  L  ,  Waukegan.  •SOO 
Reld   Robt^rt  H  .  Chicago.  •l.OOO 
Roberts  J   M   Sr  .  Franklin  Park.  •1,000. 
Rockefeller.  J  ,  Prentice,  •l.OOO 
Runnells.  John.  L^ke  Forest.  ^500 
Runnells.  John.  Lake  Forest,  •!  000 
Runnells,  John.  Lake  Forest.  •l.OOO, 
Runnells,  Mrs.  Cllve  Lake  Forest.  •l.OOO 
Ryerson.  Edward.  Chicago.  H.OOO 
Rvers<:.n,  Edward.  Chicago.  •1,000, 
Ryerson.   Mrs    Edward.   Chicago.  11,000, 
Ryerson,  Mrs   Edward    Chicago,  11,000. 
Searle.  WllUam.  Chicago.  •1.000, 
Searle.  John  G  .  Chicago.  •1.000. 
Searle.  John.  Chicago.  •l.OOO. 
Searle  John.  Chicago.  Il, OOO, 
Searle.  William  L  .  Lake  Forest.  •1.000. 
Searle.  John.  Chicago.  •l.OOO. 
Slater.  Mrs  Dennan  J  .  Evanston.  •1.000. 
Smith.  Edward  Byron.  Chicago.  ^500 
Smith.  Solomon  Byron.  Chicago.  •SOO. 
Sollnsky.  Robert  S  .  Chicago.  •S.OOO. 
Sollnaky.  Robert  S..  Chicago.  •3.000. 
Spencer  Gertrude.  Chicago.  JlOOO 
Spencer.  Gertrude  White,  Chicago.  11.000. 
Stone.  W    Clement.  Chicago.  13,000. 
Stone.  W   Clement,  Chicago,  •3,000 
Stuart,  R  Douglas.  Chicago.  •  1.500 
Stuirt.  R   Douglas   Chicago.  II  600 
Stuart   Mrs   R  Douglas  Chicago.  11.500 
Stuart,  Mrs  R  Douglas.  Chicago,  11,500 
Stuart.  John.  Chicago.  •l.OOO 
Stuart.  John,  Chicago.  •1.000 
United  Republican  Pund  of  Illinois.  Chi- 
cago. •  !  000 

Vail   Derrick  T  ,  Chicago,  •500 
Walt.  Herbert  J  .  Barrlngton.  •l.OOO. 
Waud.  Morrison.  Chicago.  •SOO. 
Waud   Mnrrl*'n.  Chicago.  •SOO 
Waud   M'lrrlson   Chicago.  11,000. 
Wetmore   H   O.  Chicago,  11,000 
Wetmore   H   O  Chicago  •l.OOO 
Wells   Edward  K    Chicago.  •l.OOO 
White.  WllUam  P  .  Chicago.  •SOO 
Wllles   I>:>nald  P  .  Lake  Poreet,  •SOO 
WUles.  Donald  P  .  Lake  Forest  •l.OOO 
WUlee.  Donald  P  .  Lake  Forest  •l.OOO. 
WUson,  John  P  Jr  ,  Chicago.  •SOO 
Wilson,  John  P  ,  Chicago-).  •l.OOO. 
Wlman.  Mrs  Chas  Dlere.  Mol  ne  •1.000. 
Wood    R.ibert  E    Chicago   %2.:  73  80 
Wrlgley  Philip  K  .  Chicago.  tl.OOO 

INDIANA 

Beardsley    Walter.  Elkhart.  (1  000 
Carmlchael.  Oliver  C     South  Bend  .  •!  000 
Honeywell.  Mrs    Mark.  Wabash.  HOOO 


Morris.    Ella  L.   South   Bend.   •l.OOO 
Nuyes.    Mrs     Marguerite    L..    Indianapolis 
ll.OlK) 

N  lyes.   M.irguerlte  L  .  Indiauapoils.  11,000 
Noyes.  N   H  .  Indianapolis.  11.000 
Noyes.  Nicholas.  H..  Indianapolis.  11.000 
Noves.  NlcholdJ!  H..  Indianapolis.  Jl.OOO. 
Pantzer.  Kurt  P     Indianapolis.  11.000 
Ranaburg.  Harold.  Indianapolis.  11,000 
Reai?.\n,   Silas   B      Indlanapxjlls.  1500 
Teetor.  Ralph.  Hagerstown.  11.000 

IOWA 

Camp.  JM-  M  .  Des  Moines.  11.000. 
Farver.  Paul  V..  Pella.  •5«^>0 
Hoerner.  R.  N  .  Keokuk.  »1.000 
Ruan.  John.  Des  Moines.  11.000. 
Welasenburger.  G   L  .  Keokuk,  •l.OOO. 
Whitfield,  Allen.  Des  Moines,  •1.000. 

KANSAS 

Cray  Cloud  L..  Atchison.  $1,000. 
Garvey,  Mrs.  Olive  W..  Wlchlt.i.  $1.12230. 
Nichols.  J.  C.  Jr  .  Prairie  Village,  $1,000. 
Patterson,    Robert    M.,    Shawnee    Mission. 

•  1.000 

Walltngford.  Sam  P  ,  Wichita,  »1,000. 
WlllUms.  Robert  L.,  WlchlU.  •1,000. 

MAINS 

Boyer.     Mrs      Francis.     Northeast    Harbor. 

•  1,000. 

Ford.   Mrs,   Edsel,   Seal   Harbor,   ^3,000, 
Gates.  Thomas  S  .  Northeast  Harbor.  $1,000 
Guckes.  Mrs   P   Exton,  Camden.  11,000 
Hutchlns,  Curtis  M  .  Bangor,  $1,000 
Langhorne,  Mrs    Oecrge  Tayloe,  Northeast 
Hiirb»ir.  $1,000. 

McCabe.    Thomas    B  .     Northeast    Harbor. 

•  1.000 

McCabe,  Mrs  Thonaas  B,  Northeajt 
Harbor.  $1,000 

McWllUams.  Mrs,  Charles  D..  Seal  Harbor, 
$1,000 

Norrls.  Jao.  K  .  Northeast  Harbor.  $1,000, 

Thacher.  Mrs.  Thomas  D  ,  Northeast  Har- 
bor. •SOO 

Webber.  Oscar.  Seal  Harbor,  $1,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Adams,  Chas.  P    Dover.  $1,000 
Ames.  D.^vld.  North  Easton.  $1,000 
Ames.  Mrs  David.  North  Easton.  $500 
.Ames.  John  S  .  Jr  .  B<->ston,  $1,000 
Anderson.  O  Kelley,  Boston,  $1,000. 
Anderson,  O  Kelley.  Boston.  $1,000. 
Brace,  Lloyd  D  .  Boston.  $1,000 
Brewster.  Wm  S  .  Boston.  $1,000 
Bright.  Horace  O  .  Boston.  $1,000 
Clapp.  Eugene,  Boston.  $1,000. 
CooUdge.  Wm   A  .  Cambrtd^je.  $3,000 
Crane   Bruce   Dalton.  $500 
Crane.  Bruce,  Dalton.  $500. 
Crane,  Bruce.  Dalton.  $500 
Curtis.  Laurence   Boeton.  $1,000 
Curtis.  Lawrence.  Boston,  $1,000 
Gardner.  G  Peabody.  Boston.  $1,000. 
Gilbert.  Carl  Joyce.  Dover.  $1,000. 
Gilbert.  Carl  Joyce.  Dover.  $1,000. 
Greer   Don  S..  Winchester  $1,000 
Harte.    Mr     and    Mrs     Richard.    Brooklint, 

•2.000 

Hodges.  Chas   E  .  Wakefield.  $1,000. 
Lewis.  Thos   M   II.  Raynham  Center.  $1,000 
Lewis.  Thos  M   II.  Raynham  Center.  $1,000 
Lodge.  Henry  Cabot.  Beverly.  $500. 
McConnell.  Wm  C  ,  Jr  ,  Medford.  $500 
McConnell.  Wm   C  .  Winchester.  $500. 
Peabody.  Amelia.  Boston.  $1,000. 
Peabody,  AmeUa.  Boston,  $1,000 
Roblixsun,  Dwlght,  Jr  ,  Boston,  •SOO 
Robinson,  Dwlght  P  .  Jr..  Boston.  $1,000. 
Roland.  Benjamin  Allen.  Lawrence.  $1,000 
Saltonstall.   Leverett.   Boston.   $1,000 
Saltonstall.  Richard.  Boeton.  •l.OOO 
Spra^ue,  Robert  C  .  North  Adams.  •!  OOO 
Sprague.  Robert.  North  Adams.  •l.OOO 
Vance.  Henry  T.,  Boston.  $1,000 
Volpe.  John  A  .  Boston.  $1,000. 
Volpe.  John  A.,  Boeton.  •1.000. 
Waring  Lloyd  B.  Boeton.  •l.OOO. 
Webster     Mrs     Edwin    8  .    Chestnut   Hill. 

•  1.000 


Webster,    Mrs.    Edwin    S  .    Chestnut    HIU, 
11.000 
WePks.  Sinclair.  Boston.  $600. 
Wltherby.  Mrs.  Frederick.  Boston,  $600. 
Witherby.  Mrs,  Frederick.  Boston,  $800. 
\\  iiltuey.  Geo.  K  .  Concord.  $1,000. 
Wxid,  C.  A.,  Andover,  •1,000. 

MICHIGAN 

Beiitley.  Alvln  M  .  Owosso,  •1.000. 

Beresford.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jas.  A..  Bloomfleld 
HUls.  •1.000. 

Clark.  Wm.  Rleve.  Detroit,  •3,000. 

Earhart.  Richard,  Ann  Arbor,  $1,000. 

Fisher,  Max  M  .  Detroit.  •l.OOO. 

Ford.  Mrs  Edsel  B  .  Grosse  Point,  $3,000. 

Glllmore.  Mrs  Donald,  Kalamazoo.  $1,000. 

Hill,  Merrltt.  Union  Lake.  tSOO. 

H  '.ton.  Addison.  Grosse  Point.  $1,000. 

Jones.  Gordon  M  .  Holland.  $1,000. 

Kiinzler,  Ernest.  Detroit.  $1,000 

McClure.  Harold  M  .  Jr  .  Alma.  $1,000. 

R.^phael.  Mrs  Theophlle.  Ann  Arbor.  $1,000. 

Repub.  State  Finance  Cmte.,  Lansing. 
I7.0O0. 

Romney.  Geo.  W..  East  Lansing,  $1,000. 

Skinner,  Sherrod  E.,  Bloomfleld  Hills, 
$1,000. 

Webber,  Oscar.  Groese  Point  Farms,  $1,000. 

MINNESOTA 

Bennett.  Russell  H  .  Minneapolis.  $2,000. 

Bennett.  Russell  H  .  Minneapolis.  $1,000. 

Brothers.  Raymond  J  ,  Minneapolis,  $1,000. 

Budd,  John  M.,  St.  Paul.  $1,000. 

Congdon.  Dorothy  Moore.  Duluth,  $1,000. 

Congdon,  Robert.  Duluth,  $1,000. 

Giir.ey  Daniel  James.  Owatonna.  $1,000. 

HeJTelfinger,  P.  Pe.^vey.  Minneapolis.  $500 

HctTeltinger.  F  Peavey.  Minneapolis,  $1,000. 

.McNeely.  Donald  O  .  St.  Paul.  $500. 

Musser.  John  M  .  St.  Paul.  $500. 

Myers.  John  H..  St  Paul.  $1,000. 

Paper.  William  D  .  St.  Paul.  $1,000. 

Polk.  Louis  Frederick,  Jr.,  Mlimeap>oll8, 
11,000. 

Sieger.  Walter  G,  St  Paul,  $500. 

Sieger,  Walter  O.  St  Paul,  $1,000. 

Slade.  G.  Norman.  White  Bear  Lake,  $1,000. 

W.ilker.  A.  D..  Minneapolis,  •LOOO. 

W.ilker,  Archie  D..  Minneapolis,  $1,000. 

Weyerhaeuser.  F  K,.  St  Paul.  $1,000. 

Weverhaeuser.  Frederick  K.,  St.  Paul. 
11,000. 

Whitney,  Wheelock,  Minneapolis,  $500. 

MISSOURI 

Douthat.  E   M  .  Kansas  City.  $1,000. 
G.ile.s.  Robert  H  ,  Webster  Groves,  $1,000. 
Q^t/'s,  Robert  H  .  Webster  Groves,  $1,000. 
Hicdon.  J  C  ,  Kansas  C!tv.  $1,000. 
Jones.  CHIT  C  ,  Kansas  City,  $1,000. 
Jones.  Laurence  R  .  Jr  .  Kansas  City,  $1,000. 
Lyddon.  Jack  R  ,  Kansas  City,  $3,000. 
OUn.  Spencer  T.,  St.  Louis,  $2,000. 
Olln.  Spencer  T  .  St.  Louis.  $2,000. 
Orthweln,  WUllam  R  .  Jr  .  St.  Louis,  $600. 
Orthweln.  W,  R  .  Jr  .  St  Louis,  $500. 
Orthweln.  W,  R..  Jr  .  St.  Louis.  $600. 
Queeny.  Edgar  M  .  St.  Louis.  $500. 
Queeny.  Edgar  M  .  St   Louis.  $2,000. 
Sunnen.  Joseph.  St,  Louis.  $1,000. 
Sunnen.  Joseph.  St.  Louis,  $500. 
S.erdrup.  L  J  .  St.  Louis.  $500. 
W.'.':iims.  Eugene  P  .  Jr  .  St.  Louis.  $500. 
Young.  Richard  A  .  St.  Louis.  $1,000. 

NEBRASKA 

Batchelder,  Mr.  and  Mrs   Clifton  B..  Oma- 
ha. $3,000. 
Beklns.  Marvin.  Omaha.  $1,000. 
Curtis.  Fred  P..  Omaha.  $1,000. 
Day.  John.  Omaha  $1,000.         , 
Gllmore  P   L  .  Omaha.  $1,000.  ' 
Hillmer,  Duane  H..  Omaha,  $1,000. 
Ho-sford,  W  D  .  Jr..  Omaha,  $1,000. 
Jacobs.  Maury  Omaha.  $1000. 
Johnson.  Richard  W.,  Omaha.  $1,000. 
M.ittson.  Lloyd  H..  Omaha.  $1,000. 
Melia.  P.  J..  Omaha  •1.000. 
Owen.  E  P  .  Omaha.  •1.000. 
pHxton.  Charles  L  Jr..  Omaha,  $500. 


Pettis,  Donald  &.,  Omaha,  $500 
Schenken,  JohnR.,  Omaha,  $1,000. 
Swanson,  Gilbert  C,  Omaha,  $1000. 

NEW   HAMPSHIKE 

Weeks,  Sinclair,  Lancaster,  $500. 

NEW   JEESET 

Bobst,  Elmer  Holmes,  Morris  Plains,  $500, 

Bobst.  Elmer  H.,  Morris  Plains,  $500. 

Dorrance,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Camden.  $1,000. 

Dorrance,  John  T.,  Camden  $1,000. 

Marrlon  Louis  E.,  Brielle,  $1,000. 

Pasons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lester.  Jr  . 
Short  Hills,  $1,000. 

Relsweber,  G.  B.,  Montclalr.  $1,000. 

RelBweber,  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Montclalr.  $1,000. 

Rooke,  Robert  L.,  Newark,  $1,000. 

Sellars,  Richard  B.,  New  Brunswick  $1,000 

Shanley,  Maureen  S.,  Newark.  $1 ,000. 

Stuyvesant,  Mrs.  R.  Pierref>ont,  Princeton, 
$1,000. 

KEW   MEXICO 

McCune,  Marshall,  Tesuque.  $1,000. 
McCune,  Marshall,  Tesuque.  $3,000. 

NEW    TORK 

A  Million  Women  for  Goldwater  Commit- 
tee, New  York  City,  $5,000. 

Addlnsell,  H.  M.,  New  York  City,  $3,000. 

Aldrich,  Wlnthrop  W.,  New  York  City, 
$3,000. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Wlnthrop  W..  New  York  City, 
•3.000. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Wlnthrop  W..  New  York  City. 
•1,000. 

Alford,  W.  J.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Ashel,  John  R.,  Buffalo,  $1,000. 

Astor,  Mrs.  W.  Vincent,  New  York  City. 
•3,000. 

Bache,  Harold  L.,  New  York  City.  $1,000, 

Baker,  George  P.,  Jr.,  New  York  City.  $1,000. 

Bewley,  George  W.,  Lockport.  $1 ,000. 

Bewley,  George  W.,  Lockport.  $1,000. 

Belnecke.  WllUam  S.,  New  York  City. 
$1,000. 

Boscowitz,  Mrs.  H.  Hubert,  New  York  City, 
•1,000. 

Bostwick,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Westbury.  $500. 

Bourne,  Mary  Elizabeth,  New  York  City, 
•1,000. 

Bruce,  Allsa  M.,  New  York  City.  $500. 

Bruce,  Allsa  M..  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Burns,  John  L.,  New  York  City.  $1 .000. 

Bush,  James  Smith,  Fishers  Island,  $1,000. 

Calder,  Mrs.  Louis,  Jr.,  Armonk,  $1,000. 

Campbell,  H.  Donald,  New  York  City.  $500 

Chadwlck,  Mrs.  E.  Gerry,  New  York  City, 
•1,000. 

Champion,  George.  New  York  City.  $1,000. 

Champion,  George,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Cheatham,  Owen  R.,  New  York  City,  $1,500 

Chenery,  Christopher  T.,  New  York  City. 
•1,000. 

Clay,  Lucius  D.,  New  York  City.  »1,000. 

Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Alan.  New  York 
City,  $1,000. 

Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Alan,  New  York 
City,  $3,000. 

Davles,  Gordon,  White  Plains.  $500. 

Dickinson,  Hunt  T.,  New  York  City.  $1 ,000 

Dickinson,  Hunt  T.,  New  York  City,  $500. 

Dillon,  Robert  E.,  Buffalo,  $1,000. 

Dwlslon,  P.  Trube,  Locust  Valley.  L.I  . 
$1,000. 

Dyson,  Charles  H.,  Scarsdale.  $1,000. 

Ellis,  John,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Pltzhugh,  Gilbert  W.,  New  York  City, 
$1,000. 

Flanlgan,  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Purchase,  $1,000. 

Oarbusch,  Col.  Edgar  W..  New  York  City, 
•1,000. 

Gates.  Thomai  S..  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Oelb,  Richard  L.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Gerry,  Edward  H.,  Westbury.  L.I..  $500. 

Gerry.  Henry  A.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 

Gerry,  Henry  A.,  New  York  City.  $1,000. 

Gerry,  Martha  P.,  Westbury,  L.I.,  $500. 

Gerry,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Long  Island, 
$1,000. 

Grausteln,  G.  Archibald  R.,  New  York  City, 
$1,000, 


Haider.  Michael  L    New  York  City.  $1  000. 
Halsey.  Van  R..  New  York  C:ty,  $1,000 
Halsev.  Van  R,.  New  York  Citv.  $1 .000 
Hanes.  John  W..  New  York  City.  S3  000. 
Hanes.  John  W.,  New  York  C.ty.  $500. 
Hannon,  Kenneth  H.,  New  York  City,  $500. 
Hannon.  Kenneth  H,.  Ne^v  York  City,  $1  000 
Harriman.  E.  Roland.  New  York  City.  $3,000. 
Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  Roland.  New  York  City, 
$1,000. 

Harriman,  E.  Roland.  New  York  City.  $2,500. 
Hickox.  Mrs.  Charles  V,.  Long  Island,  $1,000, 
Hickox,   Charles  V..  Long  Island.  $1,000. 
Hilson.  Mrs.  Edwin.  New  York  City.  $500. 
Hinmiin.  Edward,  Jr..  New  York  City.  $500. 
Hltesman.  Waiter  \V,.  J.-,.  Bedford,  $1,000. 
Holbrook.  John.  New  York  City,  $1,000 
Holbrook.  John.  New  York  City,  $1,000 
Holmes.  Carl.  New  York  City.  $500. 
Ireland.  R,  L.,  III.  New  York  City,  $500, 
Jackson,  H.  Arnold.  Fishers  Island,  $1,000. 
Kappel.  Frederick  R..  New  York  City,  $500 
Kennedy,    David    O'D.,    Oyster    Bay,    Long 
Island.  $3,000. 

Kernan,  Francis.  New  York  City.  $500. 
Knox.  Seymour  H,.  Buffalo.  $3,000. 
Larmon.  Sl^ud  S..  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Larmon.  Slgrud  S..  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Laughlin.  Mrs.  W.  K.,  Southampton.  $:.000. 
Legendre,  Gertrude  S.,  Fishers  Island, 
$1,000. 

Levering.  Walter  B..  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Lewis.  Hobart.  Katonha,  $1,000. 
Lewis.  Madison  H.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Lindsley.  Thayer.  New  York  City.  $500. 
Livingston.     Goodhue.     New     York     City. 
$1  000. 

Loomis.    Alfred   Lee.   Jr..   New   York   City. 
$1,000. 

Loomis,    Alfred    J,    Jr.,    New    York    City, 
$1,000. 

Loomis.  Ellen  P  ,  New  York  City,  $3,000. 
Loomis,  Mrs.  Parnsworth,  New  York  City, 
$3,000, 

Lynch.   Mrs.   Esmund   C,   New   York   City, 
$1,000. 

McConce,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Thomas.   Fishers 
Island.  $1,000. 

McCrary,    Mrs.    Douglas    A..    Long    Island. 
$1,000 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Ian.  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Mcintosh.  Allan.  New  York  City.  $2,000. 
Mclntoeh,  Allan  J.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Mallory.  Philip  Rogers,  Fishers  Island, 
$1,000. 

Mason.  Randolph.  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Middendorf,  J.  William  II,  New  York  City, 
$1,000. 

Meek.  Samuel  W..  New  York  City.  $500. 
Milbank.   Mrs.   Jeremiah,   New   York   City, 
$1,000 

Milbank.  Jeremiah,  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Milbank,  Jeremiah.  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Milbank.    Jeremiah,    Jr..    New    York    City, 
$1,000 

Milbank.   Mrs,   Jeremiah.   Sr..   $1,000, 
Moog,  William  C,  East  Aurora,  $1,000. 
Moore,  William  H.  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Morris,  Arthur,  White  Plains,  $1,000. 
Morris.  Edna,  B.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Morris,    Mrs.    John    A.,    New    York    City 
$1,000. 
Morrison,  Lydla  M..  New  York  City,  $3,000. 
Morrison,    Thomas    J..    New    York    City, 
$3,000. 

Morrison,  Mrs    Thomas  J.,  New  York  City. 
$1,000. 

Morrison,    T?.omas    J,    New    York    City, 
$1,000. 

Motley,  Arthur  H.,  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Natelson,  Morris.  New  York  City,  $500 
Norris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.,  New  York 
City,  $500. 

Noyes,  Jansen,  New  York  City,  $1,000 
Paterson,  Mrs.  Charles  C,  New  York  City, 
$1,000. 

Peabodv,  Mrs.  Paul  E.,  Mlllbrook,  $1,000. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Paul  E..  Mlllbrook,  $1,000. 
Peachy.  J.  R..  Buffalo.  $500. 
Pennoyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G.,  New  York 
City.  $1,000. 
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Ptiipp.   LUllan   Bostwlck.   New    York   City. 

$1  000. 

PhlppB.  Ogden.  New   York  City.   11.000 
Phippe.  Ogden.  New  York  City.  $1,000. 
Power   Donald.  New  York  City.  $1,000 
Purcell.  Robert  W     New  York  City.  »1,0<X) 
Reed.    Gordon    W  .    New    York   City.   $1,000 
Rentachler,  RIU  M  .  New  York  City,  $1,000 
Rtickefeller.  David.  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
R.K-kefeller     J     D  .    lU.    New    York    City, 

$1,000 

Rockefeller    Laurence  S  .   New  York   City, 

$1,000 

Rockefeller.    Mary   Clark.    New   York   City. 

$1,000 

Rockefeller,  Mary  C  .  New  York  City.  $1,OOC 

Rockefeller.  Nelson  A  .  $1  OOO 

Rockefeller.    Nelson    A.    New    York    City. 

$1,000 

Russell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W  ,  Plabers 

Inland    $500. 

Scanlon.   John   J     New  York  City.   $1,000. 
SchlfT.  John    N»w  York  City   $1,000 
SchlfT,  John  M     New  York  City,  $1,000. 
Schuster.    .\nne    Storrs.    New    York    City. 

$1  000 

3*>nior   Mrs   John  J  .  New  York  City,  $1,000. 
-Senior.  Mrs   John  J    Np-v  Y.rk  Cttv.  $1,000 
Simmons,  Grant  O    Pishers  Island.  $1,000. 
Simpson.   Mrs.  WUUam,   Glen  Head,   Long 

Island.   $1,000. 

Slater  Martha  Lvon.  New  York  City.  $1,000 
Snvder    H    N  .  B'lTalo,  $5<X) 
Stevens.  Robert  T     Now  York  City.  $1,000 
Stone    Mrs    Franz  T.  Buffalo.  $1,000. 
Swift.  Harlan  J.  Buffalo,  $1000 
Thomas.  Joseph.  A  .  New  York  City.  $500 
Thompson.  Fred  D     New  York  City,  $1,000- 
Thomp«<-)n    Paul  W     Chappaque.  $1,000. 
Tower,  Mrs.  Roderick,  Locust  Valley.  $1,000. 
Tucker,  Mrs    Cartll.  New  Y>.rk  C1»y    $1,000. 
Tucker.   Mrs    Carll,  Mt    Kl.vo,   $3,000 
Voorhles,  E.  M  .  New  York  City.  $1,000 
Voorhles.  E   M.  New  York  City.  $1,000 
WalUce.  DeWltt.  Mt  Klsco.  $2,000 
Wallace.  DeWltt.  Pleasantvllle,  $1,000. 
Wallace.  DeWltt.  Mt    Klsco.  $2,000 
Wallace.  Mrs    DeWltt.  Mt    Klsco.  $2.>)00 
Wallace.  Edward  R.  Northport.  $1,000 
Wallace.     Ula    Bell     Acheson.     Mt     Klsco. 

$3,000 

Wftshbum    Watson    New  York  City.  »1.000. 
Wertheim   iSc    Co.,    Partners  of.   New   York 

City    $4000 

Wllmerdlng     Henry    A  .     Westbury.     Long 

Isl.^nd.   $1,000 

Wllmerdlng.     Henry    A  .     Westburg.    Long 

Island     $1000 

Wlnthrop,     Mrs      Robert.     Old     Westbury. 

Lone:  Island.  $1  000. 

Wlshnlck.  William.  New  York  City.  $1,000 
Wlshnlck.  William,  New  York  City.   11.000 
WIshnlck.  Robert  I .  New  York  City.  ill. 000 
Wyckoff.  C    R  .  Jr  ,  Pishers  Island,  $500 
Wy-kcff     Mr     ar.d    Mrs     Clinton    R.    Jr  , 

F'.-ihers  Island,  $1,000. 

.NOBTH   CABOLIKA 

Broyhlll.  J   E  .  Lenoir.  $500 
Cheatham.  Lula  S,  Stateavllle.  $1000. 
Greer.  Walter  E.  Jr  ,  Greensboro.  $1,000 
Jackson    H    .\rnold.  Plnehurst.  SI. 000. 
Morris.  E    A  .  Greensboro,  $1,000. 

OKU^HOMA 

Albert    E    R     Jr  ,  T\il.sa,   $500 
Bartlett,   David   A,  Tulsa.   $1,000 
Blair   B   B   Tulsa.  $1,000 
Blair   B   B    Tulsa.  $1,000 
Calvert    F    Allen    Jr.  Tiiliia    tl.OOO 
Glass,   Mrs    J    Wood    Nowata    $1  000. 
Henry    James   W     Tulsa.   $1,000 
Hull.  Robert  C.  Jr     Tulsa.  $1  000 
Johnson.  John  C     Boise  City,  $1,000 
Johnson.    John    C      Boise    City.    $1000 
Kaiser.   Herman   George.   Tulsa.   $1,000. 
Kravls.  Raymond  P.  Tulsa    $1  000 
McCUntock.  P    G.  Tulsa.  $1,000 
McCoUough.  E    H  .  Tulsa.  $500 
McCone,   John  R  .  Oklahoma  City,  $500. 
Maran.  Floyd  L  ,  Tutea,  $500 


Vinson.  BalUe  W  .  Tulsa.  $500. 
Walker.  Fay  P  ,  Tulsa.  $3  000. 
Wolfe,  W  W  .  Tulsa.  $500 
Wright.  C  H..  Tulsa,  $1,000 
Young.  Mrs.  R    M  ,  Tulsa.  $1,000. 

OHIO 

Bardes.   Oliver  L  .  Cincinnati,  $1,000. 
Berry,  Loren  M  ,  Dayton.  $500. 
Burton.  Courtney.  Cleveland    $1,000. 
Burton,  Courtney.  Cleveland.  $1,000. 
Ford,  Daniel  B  ,  Cleveland.  $500 
Homan.  Ruduf.  Cincinnati,  $1,000, 
Humphrey.  G    M  .  Cleveland.  $500 
Jones.  Mr    and  Mrs    Frederick  E  .  Colum- 
bus. $1,000 

Lazarus.  Charles  Y..  Columbus.  $1,000. 
Lewis,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   J.   Preston,  $1,000 
McElroy,  Nell  Hosier,  Cincinnati.  $1,000 
Patterson,   Gordon.   Shaker   Heights.   $500 
Reavls,   John   W.,   Cleveland.   $1,000. 
Scott,  G   H  ,  Lakewood,  $500. 
T    R.  W    Good  Oovermnent  Pund.  Cleve- 
land. $3,000 

White,  Charlea  M  .  Cleveland.  $600. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Deaver,  Coatcs- 
vUIe,  $2,500. 

Alexander.  John  Deaver,  Coateevllle,  $2,000. 

Alexander.  Mrs.  John  D..  Coateevllle,  $1,000. 

B.Tjcer.    MllU->n    G  .    Philadelphia.    $1,000. 

Boyer.  Francis.  Ardmore.  $1,000. 

Boyer,  Francis.  Philadelphia,  $1,000. 

Brown,  Richard  P  Jr  .  Philadelphia.  $1,000. 

Butcher,  Howard,  in.  Philadelphia,  $1,000. 

Butcher,  Howard.  Ill,  Philadelphia,  $500. 

Cherksey.  Leon,  Wyncote,  $500. 

Corson.  Mrs  Philip  L..  $1,000. 

Day,  William  L..  Philadelphia.  $500. 

Delp,  George  C  ,  Lancaster,  $1,000. 

Derry  Township  Republican  Club,  Hershey. 
$1,000 

Dickey.  Charles  O  ,  Philadelphia,  $1,000. 

Poy.  Fred  C  .  Pittsburgh,  $1,000. 

Foy  Fred  C  ,  Pittsburgh.  $1,000 

Prick,  Helen  Clay.  Pittsburgh,  $3,000. 

Prick.  Helen  Clay.  Pittsburgh,  $3,000. 

Hass.  John  C.  and  P.  Otto,  Philadelphia, 
$500 

Hlggcns.  Mrs  Dunham.  $1,000 

Johnson.  Robert  L..  Wynnewood.  $1,000. 

Junge.  Bethel  P  .  Jenklntown.  $700 

Junge,  Vera,  Jenklntown.  $500 

Keady,  G  Joseph.  Philadelphia,  $1,000. 

Kline.  C  Mahlon.  Philadelphia.  $3,000. 

Lavlno.   Edwin   M..   Philadelphia,   $1,000. 

Lavtno.  Edwin  M.  Phll.adelphla.  $1,000 

McCabe.  Thomas  B    Philadelphia.  $1,000 

McCabe.  Thomas  B  ,  Philadelphia.  $1,000 

McCabe,  Thomas  B  ,  Philadelphia.  $2,000 

Mellon,  Richard  K  .Pittsburgh.  $3,000 

Myrln.  Mable  Pew    PhlladelphU,  $3,000. 

Neabltt.  Albert  J  .  PW.adelphla.  $1,000. 

Pew.  George  T..  Haverford.  $1,000. 

Pew.  J    Howard.  Philadelphia,  $3,000. 

Pew.  J    Newton.  Chester.  $1,000 

Pew,  Mr.  and  Mrs  James  G  .  Bryn  Mawr. 
$1  000 

Pew.  John  O  .  Philadelphia,  $1,000 

Pew.  Mary  Ethel,  Philadelphia.  $3,000. 

Pltcalrn.  Michael,  Jenklntown,   $600. 

Pope.  Jack  M  .  Rosemont.  $1,000 

Pumell.  Marguerite  Hlllman.  Bryn  Mswr. 
$1,000 

Rorer.  Gerald  P.  Philadelphia.  $1,000. 

Seranton.  William  W.  Dalton.  $1,000. 

Sharpies.  PhlUp  T.  Philadelphia,  $1,000. 

Sharpies.  Mrs   Philip  T  .  Haverford.  $1,000. 

Sharpies.  Philip  T.  Philadelphia.  $1,000. 

Smith.  Bradford.  Phlladelphl.i.  $1,000. 

Spahr,  Boyd  Lee    Phlladelphl.i.  $500. 

Stelnman,  John  P,  Lancaster.  $1,000 

Thacher.  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Chestnut  Hill, 
$500. 

Toland,  Alexander  Dolan.  Wynnewood. 
$500. 

Toland.  Mrs  Alexander  Dolan,  Wynnewood, 
$750 

Toland.  Mrs.  Owen  Jones,  Wynnewood. 
$600 


Van  Alen.  Elizabeth  K,  Philadelphia 
$500. 

Van  Alen,  WllUam  L  .  PhlladelphU,  $500 
Van  Pelt,  David,  Philadelphia,  $500. 
Warden,  Clarence  A  ,  Jr  .  Wynnewood.  $5ijf 
Wldener.  George  D,  Philadelphia,  H.uoo 
Wldener,  George  D  .  Philadelphia,  $1.CM. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Cary,  Mrs.  Guy  Fairfax.  Newport,  $1000. 

Gary,   Mrs.   Guy   Ftilrfax,   Newport,   $1,000. 

Davie,   Eugene   Mary,   Newport,   $1000. 

Ewlng,  Bayard,  Providence,  $500. 

Poote,  Mrs    Archibald.  Newport  $500. 

Foote,   Mrs.  Archibald.  Newport,  $500. 

Goddard.  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.,  Providence.  Jl.oOi: 

Hudst.n,  Mrs.  Cecil  Blafler,  Newport,  $1  OCkj 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Cecil  BlalTer,  Newport,  $l,00u. 

Merrlnvivn,  Mrs.  E.  Brtice,  Providence. 
$1,000. 

Merrlman,  Mrs.  E.  Bruce.  Providence. 
$1,000. 

Paterson,  Mrs.  Charles,  Newport,  $1,000. 

Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ge<:>rge  Henry,  New- 
port, $1,000 

TENNESSEE 

Ashe,  Mrs.  Robert  L.,  KnoxvlUe.  $1,000 
Ashe,  Mrs    Robert  L.,  KnoxvlUe.  $1,000 
Carglle.  Nell  H..  Na«h\-lUe.  $500. 
Clarborne,  Sam,  La  Follette,  $1,000. 
Dudley,  Guilford,  Jr.,  Nashville.  $1,000. 
Hannon,  C.  W..  Nashville,  $1,000. 
Hoehn.  T.  W..  Jr  .  Memphis,  $1,000. 
Ingram,  E.  Bronson.  Nashville.  $1,000. 
Mounlcastle,  Paul  Nashville.  $1,000. 
Potter,  Blrs,  Justin.  Nashville.  $1,000. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Etevld  K.,  Nashville,  $1,000. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  David  K..  Nashville,  $1,000, 

TEXAS 

Agnlch.  Fred  T  ,  Dallas,  $1,000. 
Arnold,  Isaac,  Houston,  $500. 
Bond,  Roland  S..  Dallas.  $1,000. 
Pay.  Albert  Bel.  Houston,  $1,000. 
Forbes.  D.  W  ,  Dallas,  $1,000. 
Garvey.  Mr  and  Mrs.  James  S  ,  Port  Worth. 
$5,387  12 

Georges,  Mrs.   Basil.   Dallas.  $1,000. 
Jonsson.  Mrs.  J,  E  .  Dallas.  $3,000. 
Jonsaon.  Mrs.  J   E  .  Dallas,  $3,000. 
Kldd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barron,  Dallas,  $1  000 
Negley,  Carolyn  B  ,  San  Antonio,  $1,000. 

UTAH 

Browning.  Val.  Ogden.  $500. 
Browning.  Val,  Ogden,  $1,000. 
Browning.  Val  A.,  Morgan.  $500. 

VniGINIA 

Doeller,  William  E.,  Warrenton,  $1,000. 
Hanes,   Mr    and  Mrs.  John   W.,  Jr.,  Great 
Palls.  $500. 

Miirs.  Forrest  E  .  The  Plains.  $1,000. 
Olsson.  S.  G..  West  Point,  $1,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Clapp.  Norton.  Tacoma,  $1,000. 
Clapp,  Norton,  Tacoma,  $1,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Benstead,  Horace  M  ,  Racine,  $1,000. 
Bradley.  Mrs.  Harry  L.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000 
Bradley.  Mrs.  Harry  L  .  Milwaukee,  $1,000 
Buchanan,  William  E  ,  Appleton.  $1,000. 
Buchanan,  William  E  .  Appleton.  $1,000. 
Carlan.  Flsk  W..  Palmyra,  $1,000 
Carpenter.  Katherlne  Kearney,  Milwaukee. 
$1,000. 

Carpenter.  O.  W  .  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 
Carpenter.  O.  W  .  Jr  .  Milwaukee,  $2,000. 
Casey,  Samuel  A  .  Port  Edwards.  $1,000. 
Coughlln.  Charles  L  ,  Milwaukee.  $1,000. 
Groh,  H.  B..  Milwaukee.  $1 .000. 
Harbison,  David  S  .  Tomahawk.  $1,000. 
Harnlschfeger,  Henry,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 
Harnlschfeger,  Walter,  Milwaukee,  $500 
Harnlschfeger,  Walter,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 
Hin.  Merritt  D..  Racine.  $500 
Hill.  Merritt  D.,  Racine,  $600. 
Johnson.  H.  P.,  Racine.  $1,000. 
Johnson,  Herbert  P..  Racine,  $1,000. 
Johnson,  H.  P.,  Racine,  $1,000. 


Johnson,  Samuel  C.  Racine.  $1,000. 
Johnson.  Samuel  C.  Racine,  $1,000. 
Keland,  Willard  H.,  Racine,  $1,000. 
Kleckhefer,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Milwaukee, 

$1,000. 
Kieckhefer.   Mrs.    William   H.,    Milwaukee. 

$1,000. 

Klmberly.  John  R.,  Neenah,  $1,000. 

K  ih^er.   Waller  J.,  Sheboygan.   $1,000. 

Kohler,   W;Uter  J..   Sheboygan,   $1,000. 

Ladlsh,  Herman  W,,  Cudahy,  $1,000. 

Ladish,  Herman  W.,  Cudahy,  $1,000. 

Lindsay.  Mrs.  Thomas  C  ,  Hartland,  $1,000. 

Lindsay,  Walter  S..  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Loock,  Pred  F  ,  Milwaukee.  $1,000. 

Miller.  Emily  M..  Wisconsin  Rapids,  $1,000. 

M;::er.  Mrs.  John  N..  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Sl.OOQ. 

.Moore.  Harry.  Belolt.  $1,000. 

Packard,  Howard  M.,   Racine,  $1,000. 

PhlUpps.  Cyrus  L.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Phiiipps,  Cyrus  L  .  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Plckard.  Semuel   N,.  Neenah,  $1,000. 

Priizlatr.  .Mrs.  Elinor  G.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Puellcher,  J.  A.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Rel53,  William  A.,  Sheboygan,  $1,000. 

Scbroeder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Milwaukee, 
$1,000. 

Schroeder,   Walter,    Milwaukee.   $1,000. 

Sherry,  Avery,  Thlensvllle.  $1,000. 

Sherry,  Mrs.  Avery.  Thlensvllle.  $1,000. 

Sherry.  Avery.  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Slebert.  R.  L.,  Milwaukee,  $500. 

SLx-um.  Mrs   A   Lester.  $900. 

Slocum.  Gertrude  Smith.  Milwaukee,  $900. 

Smith.  L.    B  ,   Milwaukee,   $500. 

Smith.  Lloyd  B..  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Stelger,  Carl  E  ,  Oshkosh,  $1,000. 

Stielman.  Julen  R.,  Milwaukee.  $500. 

Stratton.  Mrs    H.  M..  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Stratton,  Mrs.  H.  M  .  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Stratton.   John  P..   Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Trane,  Helen  Hood.  La  Crosse,  $2,000. 

Trane.  Helen  Hood,  La  Crosse,  $1,000. 

Trecker.  Francis  J  ,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Vogel,  Mrs.  Charles  P..  Milwaukee.  $1,000. 

Vogel,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Vogel,  Eileen  K.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Vogel.  William  D.,   Milwaukee.  $1,000. 

Vogel,  William  D.,  Milwaukee,  $1,000. 

Wadewltz.  W.  R..  R.aclne.  $1,000. 

Walker,  Gordon  R.,  Racine.  $1,000. 

Walker,  Gordon  R..  Racine,  $1,000. 

Weyenberg,  P.  L.,  Mequon,  $1,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman   .'rom  New  Jersey. 

Mr  PATTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tell  me  where  the  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  get  the  $3  million 
they  are  going  to  spend  to  elect  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Congress?  I 
read  an  article  where  they  are  spend- 
ing $io  for  every  dollar  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  spending.  Do  you  know  any- 
thini-'  about  that? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  imagine  they 
are  not  looking  over  the  checks  that  are 
coming  in  very  carefully.  At  this  point 
I  understand  there  is  $1.2  million  alretidy 
collected.  I  think  maybe  they  might  also 
be  getting  it  from  the  sale  of  Boosters 
Club  stationery.  It  seems  if  you  Join  the 
Boosters  Club,  you  get  special  stationery 
on  which  to  write  to  your  Congressman  If 
you  have  a  problem.  So  they  might  be 
getting  it  from  the  sale  of  that  station- 
ery. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MODEL    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    FOR 
THE  DEAF  ACT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H.R.  17190.  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  and  operation  by 
Gallaudet  College  of  a  model  secondary 
school  for  the  deaf  to  serve  the  National 
Capital  region,  and  ask  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  plan,  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved, what  funds  are  concerned,  and 
the  projected  expenditures  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

On  the  face  of  it,  It  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  worthwhile  and  a  high  priority 
project. 

I  believe,  probably,  the  committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  bringing  this  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration.  But,  I  certainly  be- 
lieve it  well  to  have,  even  in  these  waning 
days  of  the  89th  Congress,  a  little  e.x- 
planation  as  to  what  is  involved  therein, 
if  we  are  to  be  asked  to  approve  by  unan- 
imous consent  or  without  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  comply  with  the  request  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  if  the  gentle- 
man will  3deld. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl 
(HJl.  17190) ,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  and  the  fuU  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  will  establish  a 
model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
be  operated  by  Gallaudet  College.  The 
school  will  serve  the  deai  children  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  nearby  States,  and 
also  provide  an  exemplary  program  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  similar 
schools  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  first- 
quality  high  school  programs  for  the 
deaf.  Aa  a  result  only  8  percent  of  any 
age  group  of  deaf  children  go  on  to  col- 
lege £LS  opposed  to  40  percent  in  the  nor- 
mal hearing  population. 

The  United  States  has  in  Gallaudet 
College  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in 
the  world.  Earlier  in  this  Congress.  I 
introduced  a  bill,  now  Public  Law  89-36, 
to  establish  a  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  to  join  Gallaudet  as  a 
source  of  postsecondary  education  for  the 
deaf.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  choose  a  university 
as  a  site  for  the  Institute  has  completed 
its  survey  and  is  now  preparing  its  report 
to  Secretary  Gardner. 

While  we  are  making  progress  in  this 
direction,  we  find  a  glaring  omission  in 
the  secondary  area  itself.    Mrs.  Homer 


Thomberry,  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  that  not 
many  more  than  1  percent  of  deaf 
children  are  able  to  communicate  well 
enough  to  attend  regular  high  schools 
for  hearing  children. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Ambrosen,  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  re- 
ported that  the  average  deaf  child 
achieves  only  a  seventh-  or  eighth-grade 
education. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Philip  H. 
DesMarais,  in  presenting  the  Depart- 
men's  unqualified  support  for  this  bill  af- 
firmed these  statements  and  also  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  model  program. 
He  reported  that  educators  of  the  deaf 
from  the  United  States  frequently  trav- 
eled to  Europe  to  see  model  elementarj' 
and  secondary  education  programs. 

In  this  connection,  the  bill  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  President.  When 
spealdng  to  a  group  of  foreign  exchange 
teachers  on  August  25,  1966,  concerning 
the  interchange  of  ideas  between  nations. 
President  Johnson  remarked ; 

The  first  thing  I  did  this  morning  was  to 
talk  to  a  lady  about  building  a  model  high 
school  to  serve  as  an  experiment  and  a  model 
lor  this  nation,  and  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  in  how  to  help  deaf  people  get 
a  high  school   education. 

Earlier,  on  June  13,  speaking  at 
Gallaudet  College's  102d  commence- 
ment, the  President  said : 

My  greatest  wish  and  prayer  is  that  In  the 
days  ahead  we  will  reach  the  day  when  every 
deaf  person  in  our  country  and  the  world 
will  have  an  equal  opportunity  and  be  able 
to  get  all  the  education  he  can  possibly  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  school  proposed 
by  H.R.  17190  is  a  legitimate  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  provide 
a  bona  fide  high  school  education  for 
deaf  children.  Because  there  are  rela- 
tively few  deaf  youngsters  in  any  given 
area,  and  because  a  first-quality  high 
school  must  have  at  least  300  to  500 
students,  the  day  and  residential  school  I 
proposed,  which  can  bring  together  stu- 
dents from  several  States,  is  essential. 
In  addition,  the  successful  operation  of 
the  school  will  provide  a  national  and  in- 
deed international  example  of  excellence 
in  education  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  of  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey],  that  at  the  present  time  we 
do  not  have  a  secondary  school  of  edu- 
cation which  would  serve  as  a  model 
along  this  line  anywhere  in  the  country, 
a  model  school  from  which  could  be  for- 
warded students  into  Gallaudet  College? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  yield  further, 
this  is  the  apparent  thinking.  There  is 
not  a  first-rate  or  for  that  matter  any 
real  secondary  school  program  anywhere 
in  the  country  for  the  deaf.  As  a  result 
thereof,  when  they  are  admitted  to  Gal- 
laudet College,  actually  they  have  to  go 
through  a  full  year  of  prestudy  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  for  college  work. 
So,  they  are  really  only  doing  one-fourth 
of  the  job  over  there  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  the 
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gentleman  Ls  fanuilar  with  the  secondary 
school  In  elementary  education  for  the 
deaf  which  is  located  In  Fulton.  Mo? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Central  InsUtute  for  the  Deaf  In  St. 
LouIa. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  not  correct  I  re- 
fer to  a  high  school  for  the  deaf  In  Ful- 
ton. Mo.  They  certainly  have  a  fine 
and  sportsmanlike  football  team,  for  I 
played  against  them,  and  that  Ls  both 
unique  and  exciting. 

Mr  CAREY  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  thai  this  Is  one 
of  the  finest  schools  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  I  am  well  familiar  with  its 
outstanding  administrator  This,  of 
course,  is  an  oral  school  for  those  stu- 
dents who  can  accept  oral  instruction 
and  who  are  able  to  partaJce  of  the  full 
4  years  of  instruction. 

However,  there  are  many  who  cannot 
partake  or  who  cannot  receive  oral  in- 
struction and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
fall  behind  and  cannot  take  or  receive 
college  mstniction.  That  is  why  we  are 
asking  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yieW 

Mr  KALI-  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for 
exaunple.  only  8  percent  of  the  deaf  stu- 
dents are  Buimltted  to  college,  whereas 
40  percent  of  the  regular  students  are 
admitted  to  college. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  neces- 
sary bill,  and  I  believe  it  »111  prove  to  be 
a  very  successful  program. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the 
bill  wholeheartedly 

Mr  H.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  presume 
there  have  been  hearings,  that  tierc  Is 
a  committee  report,  and  that  co;)les  of 
the  bill  are  available  to  the  Memters'!' 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Spefiker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  we  held  considerable 
hearings,  and  all  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers were  in  support  of  this  on  t^e  sub- 
committee, and  on  the  full  committee 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  in  further  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion propounded  by  our  dLstinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri,  that  on  the 
Qailaudet  College  campus  here  m  Wa^- 
ington  there  is  a  model  elementary 
school.  The  college  it«elf  is  a  model  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning,  but  there  Is 
a  gap  m  the  secondary  education  years 
This  model  school  would  fill  that  gap  and 
would  provide  a  model  high  school  on 
these  grounds  in  Washington.  D  C  .  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate 
education.  We  would  then  have  a  work- 
ing model  complex  of  educational  factli- 
tlea  for  the  deaf  from  primary  through 
secondary  and  college  levels  In  one  place, 
for  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  oboerve 
and  study 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  our  col- 
league Mr  Hugh  Carty.  of  New  York,  for 


his  vision,  leadership,  hard  work,  and 
thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  develop- 
ments in  the  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged child  His  efforts  have  brought  a 
new  spirit  of  innovation  and  forward 
momentum  to  an  area  of  compassionate 
need  to  which  for  too  long  we  have  given 
far  less  than  our  best 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  !Mr  Carey!':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  tAe  Senate  and  Hi:rux  of 
Rfprejentatwet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Conffres.t  assernbled.  That  Ihla  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Model  Secondary  Sctiool 
f'>r  the  Deaf  Act  • 

AUTHOBIZATION    OF    APPHOPRUTTONS 

arc.  3  Por  the  purp'jee  ot  providing  day 
and  residential  facliltte*  (or  secondary  edu- 
cation for  persons  who  are  deaf  In  order  to 
prepare  them  for  college  and  other  advanced 
study  and  to  provide  an  exemplary  secondary 
school  program  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  similarly  excellent  protframs  throughout 
the  Nation  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  for  each  ascal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  fur  the  establishment  and 
■  >peraUon,  lucladlog  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  primarily  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  nearby  States, 
including  sums  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  other  factlltlea  for  the 
school. 

DrrUfrnoNa 

Sec   3    As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a  I  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

lb)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction and  initial  equipment  of  new  build- 
ings, expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  exietlng  buildings  and  eqiUpment  thereof, 
including  architect's  servloes,  but  excluding 
ofT-slte  Improvements. 

ic)  Tlie  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  school  which  provides  education  In  grades 
nine  thrcugh   twelve.   Inclusive 

\ORCEMENT  WITH  OAlXAtTDrT  COLLECl  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH    mode:,    SECONOAJIT    SCHOOt. 

Sec  ♦  lai  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  CSommlttee 
in  Education  of  the  Deaf  (created  by  Public 
Law  8»  268.  43  USC  24fi5)  Is  authorlMd  to 
eater  into  an  agreement  with  Oallaudet  Col- 
lege for  the  establishment  and  operation, 
including  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
model  secondary  sch'X'l  f':>r  the  deaf  to  ser\-e 
prtmarlly  resldenu  of  the  District  oif  Colum- 
bia and  of  nearby  States 

ibi    The   agreement   s.*ia!l — ■ 

.  1  '  provide  that  federal  funds  appn.iprl- 
ated  for  the  benefit  of  the  model  secondary 
school  will  be  used  only  fi>r  the  purp<nees  for 
which  paid  and  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  thereto, 

i3i  provide  for  utilization  of  the  National 
Adv;s<"iry  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  to  advls*-  the  college  In  formulating  and 
•  arrylng  <  ut  the  basic  pollclea  governing  the 
establishment  and  >peratlon  of  the  model 
leciit.dary  schixJ; 

I  3 1  pni'Vlde  that  the  college  will  tnake  an 
annual  report  tt)  the  Secretary. 

i4)  pr'>vide  that  m  the  design  and  ooa- 
gtructlon  i-'f  any  facilities,  maximum  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design  works  .if  art.  and  Innovative 
auditory  and  visual  devices  and  Installations 
appropriate  for  the  educational  functions  of 
such  facilities. 

(5>  include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary,    after   consultation    with    the   Na- 


tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education  o; 
the  Deaf,  deems  neceasary  to  carry  out  Uie 
purposes  of  this  Act.   and 

1 6 )  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
in  the  i)erformance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion aided  by  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  model  secondary  schoci 
win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  thow 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  itt 
I'X^allty  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.SC.  276a — 276a  5 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
resjject  to  the  labor  standards  specified  i.-. 
this  paraigraph.  the  authority  and  function* 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176;  5  USC  133z-15i 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended   (40  USC    276c) 

I  0  I    The  Secretary  sliall  submit  the  annua! 
report  of  the  college  (required  by  clause  i3 
of  ."lUbsectlon  i  bi  )  to  the  Con^reae  with  sues 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  rr.aT 
deem  approprlnte 

The   SPEAKER.     The  Clerk   will  re- 
port  the   committee   amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

un  page  3,  after  line  18.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■i4i  provide  that  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  any  facilities,  maximum  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design,  works  of  art.  and  innovatlvt 
auditory  and  visual  devices  and  Installatloni 
ajjproprlate  for  the  educational  functions  of 
such  facilities;". 

Page  3,  line  18.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(5i  " 

Page  3.  line  24,  strike  out  "(5)"'  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  furtlier  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr  Arrtngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou-ses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  iS.  1310'  entitled  "An  act  relating 
to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 
S  Con   Res   112 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  /i'"?- 
re^entatives  roncurrtng) ,  TTiat  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl  (S  13101  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Museiun  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  author- 
lied  and  directed  to  make  section  1  read 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  NaUonal 
Museum  Act  of  1966'." 


COMMTTTEE  ON   BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  coriference 
report  on  the  bill  S.  3158 


COM-MITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  EUstrlct  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  conference 
reports  on  the  bills  H.R.  10304,  H.R.  9985, 
andH.R.  3314. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kunkel 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McDowell 

McVlcker 

Blacdonald 

Blaekay 

Uartln,  Ala. 

Martin,  Maes. 

Matsunaga 

Mllla 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrlaon 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Mtirray 

Nix 

O'Brien 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr  McFAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  112)  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  112 

Rfw.'i'ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  1310)  relating  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Instl- 
tntlon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  section  1 
read:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
National  Museum  Act  of  1966"." 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Uble. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  351) 
Abbltt  Culver  Puqua 

Albert  Davl!».  Oa.  Olalmo 

Andrews.  Dent  Gibbons 

Glenn  Devlne  Gllllgan 

■Ashley  Dicklnaon  Ooodell 

Aspinall  DlKKs  Green,  Greg. 

Baudstra  Dtngell  Gross 

Banng  Dorii  Orover 

Barrett  Duncan,  Greg.     Hagan,  Ga. 

Boiling  Dwyer  Hanley 

Brooks  Dyal  Hansen,  Iowa 

(Cabell  Bdmondson         Hansen,  Wash. 

Callaway  Evans.  Colo.        Harvey,  Ind. 

Carey  Everett  H«bert 

Ceiler  Evlns.  Tenn.       Herlong 

Clarlc  Parnsley  Hicks 

Cievenger  Felghan  Holland 

Collier  F.sher  Howard 

Conte  Flynt  Huot 

Cooler  Foley  Jennings 

Corman  Fraser  Jonee.  Ala. 

Craley  Pulton.  Tenn.     K«lth 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pool 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qule 

Beld.  N.T. 

Belnecke 

Bhodes,  Ariz 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Schmldhauser 

Sctaneebell 

Bcott 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Vigor!  to 

Walker.  Miss 

White.  Idaho 

Whltten 

Williams 

WllUs 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yotmg 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  301 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HH.  51)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.UoAi.L]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THU  ooMinrnz  or  the  wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  51,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor]  wlU  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chidr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  . 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chalrouui,  I  regret  that  we  have 
only  begim  at  this  late  hour  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  which  was  scheduled  as  the 
main  order  of  business  today. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  followed  by  the  5-minute 
open  rule. 

On  our  side  we  will  endeavor,  because 
of  the  lateness  ot  the  hour,  to  expedite 
the  debate  this  evening. 

This  bill  will  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  chance  to  stand  up  and  be 
cctinted  for  conservation.  It  is  a  bill 
which  is  surroimded  by  some  controver- 
sy, unlike  many  of  the  other  fine  con- 
servation bills  that  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  brought 
before  the  House.  But  the  Indiana 
dimes  is  one  of  the  great  beauty  and  sci- 
entific areas  of  this  coimtry.  We  have 
delayed  too  long  in  having  a  day  of  reck- 
oning on  what  should  happen  to  the  In- 


diana dunes.    Today,  at  long  last  we  will 
have  It. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  proposed 
that  a  much  larger  area  than  is  now  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  be  made  a  great  na- 
tional park.  It  would  have  been  one  of 
the  great  national  parks  of  this  country. 
But  a  great  deal  of  the  area  has  been 
chipped  away  by  industry  and  the  growth 
of  towns,  and  residences,  unavoidable 
consequences  of  the  growth  Ln  that  area, 
have  cut  down  the  size  of  the  area  that 
we  now  propose  to  be  taken  into  a  new 
vnit  of  the  national  park  system. 

This  unit  will  be  known  as  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  It  is  about 
50  miles  east  of  Chicago,  and  about  25 
miles  east  of  Gary,  Ind. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's opening  remark  when  he  said  this 
was  a  chance  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  conservation. 

I  consider  myself  as  a  conservationist, 
a  practicing  conservationist,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  conservation  mail  that  I  have 
received  this  summer  and  last  spring  had 
to  do  with  a  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  to  flood  the  Grand  Canyon. 
I  am  just  wondering  where  such  as  he 
who  is  in  the  well  now,  talking  about 
conservation,  here  in  September,  were 
last  May  when  we  found  our  mail  filled 
with  mail  from  conservationists  asking 
me  to  vote  against  a  bill  that  the  gentle- 
man and  my  good  friend  hftd  proposed 
and  which  threatened  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  tell  my  friend  that 
perhaps  my  consistency  Index,  as  he  may 
view  It,  will  not  be  the  highest  in  this 
Congress.  But  I  think  that  the  bill  I 
proposed  was  one  of  the  soundest  con- 
servation measures  ever  presented  to  this 
House,  and  in  the  best  tradition  of  con- 
servation. It  Is  the  misleading  propa- 
ganda which  has  flooded  this  country 
and  not  the  Grand  Canyon  by  my  bill. 

I  will  tell  my  friend  where  I  was  when 
he  had  the  St.  Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site,  a  conservation  measure.  I  was  on 
his  side,  and  I  was  on  the  side  of  most  of 
the  other  of  my  friends,  too,  when  they 
had  sound  proposals. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  St.  Gaudens 
bill,  which  In  my  mind  I  thought  was  for 
artistic  and  humanity  purposes,  was  also 
a  conservation  measure.  I  will  be  glad 
to  add  it  to  my  list. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  know  my  friend  will 
also  be  glad  to  know  that  I  stand  here 
today  as  the  spokesman  for  a  number  of 
organizations,  including  the  Sierra  Club. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  but  I  just  wanted  to 
make  It  clear  that  if  some  of  us  may 
vote  against  the  bill,  I  hope  he  and 
his  associates  will  not  Invoke  legislation 
by  labeling  us  and  Just  crossing  us  all  off 
as  being  antlconservationist.  That  Is  the 
only  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Legis- 
lation by  label  Is  a  pet  peeve  of  mine. 

Mr.   UDALL    I   appreciate   that   the 
gentleman  has  a  serious  point,  and  I 
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have  a  serious  point  too     Let  me  make  It 
right  now 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  op- 
posed to  this  bill  and  there  are  others 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  I  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  of  the  uentleman  from 
Indiana  and  have  a  Kreat  respect  for 
him  But  conservation  has  never  beeti 
a  partisan  thing  In  this  House  The 
gentleman  from  Pcrmsylvanla  [Mr 
SA-n-ORl.  who  supports  this  bill,  and  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  xreat 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr  Aspin- 
ALLl.  m  the  greatest  production  of  con- 
servation leKislauon  In  a  whole  genera- 
tion that  has  occurred  m  these  past 
years,  never  raised  the  partisan  flag  and 
they  never  have  taken  theu  persi>nai 
situations  or  friendships  or  desires  ot 
Individual  Members  of  this  House  into 
consideraUoo.  They  have  acted  and  we 
have  acted  on  our  aide  of  tlie  aisle  on 
what  L»  good  for  the  country— what  Ls 
good  for  conservauon  and  what  we 
should  do  to  build  up  this  wonderful 
American  innovation,  the  national  park 
system 

All  I  say  to  my  friends  in  this  House 
U  if  they  honestly  and  sincerely  feel  that 
the  Indiana  dunes  does  not  have  the 
suture  to  be  a  pan  of  the  national  park 
system,  then  vote  against  It  and  I  will 
respect  you  But  let  us  not  hesitate — let 
us  not  hesitate  in  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  to  take  Into  account  the 
Nations  mterest.  Because  the  NaUon 
has  an  interest  in  whether  or  not  we  pre- 
serve the  Indiana  dunes 

I  did  not  resent  my  friend,  or  any  of 
my  other  friends  here,  and  over  here 
on  this  side,  who  gave  me  a  lot  of  advice 
durlnK  the  past  2  years  about  what  we 
should  and  should  not  do  m  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  Nation  Is  Interested  m  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  you  have  the  right  to 
speak  out  and  Members  should  vote  their 
conscience  on  that  Issue  Both  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Indiana  dunes  be- 
long to  the  Nation,  and  not  Just  to  the 
county  or  State  where  located. 

But  let  us  decide  this  question  on  con- 
servation grounds  and  not  make  a 
decision  on  the  ground  of  whether  we 
like  some  particular  Member  or  do  not 
like  him.  Let  us  see  who  will  stand  up 
for  conservation  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DDALL     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  I  am  the  gentleman's 
friend  as  I  know  he  Is  my  friend  But 
In  my  opinion,  the  conservation  features 
of  this  bill  have  been  abandoned.  It  Ls 
now  a  recreaUon  bill  You  have  made 
arrangements  here  to  provide  for  bath- 
ing beaches.  Of  course,  I  am  for  bath- 
ing beaches  and  I  will  have  a  little  more 
to  say  about  that  a  little  later  on  But 
the  dunes  that  are  left  out  there  are  still 
protected  and  they  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  the  Judgment  of 
this  Member  of  the  House,  and  I  went 
to  Valparaiso  In  your  dl-strlct.  In  the 
great  area  that  you  represent,  and  I  say 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Memt)er  of 
the  House  who  sat  through  the  hearings 
and  the  great  debates  that   we  had  In 


committee  that  the  Indiana  dunes  are 
one  of  the  really  precious  scenic  and  sci- 
entific resources  of  this  country.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  they  are  going  to  be 
destroyed 

The  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  that 
vou  refer  to  Is  one  of  the  most  over- 
loaded parks  m  the  country  Last  sum- 
mer the  cars  were  backed  up  for  5  miles 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  trying  to  get  Into 
the  park. 

The  dunes  are  a  very  fragile  thing.  If 
you  get  these  people  chasing  over  these 
few  dunes  which  are  left,  you  are  not 
going  to  have  anything  left  We  need 
these  bathing  areas  We  need  the  en- 
largement of  this  area,  this  national 
lakeshore  area,  to  make  sure  that  the 
fragile  and  delicate  dimes  are  preserved 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  wants 
to  turn  over  this  great  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  hotdog  stands  and  steel 
mills  and  pizza  Joints  and  so  on.  this  Is 
a  decision  that  the  House  can  make 
But  I  think  It  Is  time  at  long  last  that 
the  Nation  faced  up  to  this  problem  to 
decide  the  future  of  the  Indiana  dunes. 
Ih  my  judgment,  this  is  a  very  choice 
imd  a  very  unique  area  and  ought  to  be 
preserved 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ■> 

Mr.  UDALL      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MADDEN  Since  the  matu>r  of 
conservation  groups  has  t)e€n  brought 
up.  I  might  state  that  the  following  con- 
servation groups  have  endorsed  the 
EHines  National  Lakeshore  They  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  gave 
testimony.  Some  of  these  conservation 
groups  are  as  follows 

The  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  Prairie  Friends  of  the 
American  Landscape,  the  Indiana  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Garden  Clubs 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  Con.servatlon 
Clubs  of  Chicago,  the  Wild  Flower  So- 
ciety, and  the  Wildlife  PreservaUon 
Society. 

As  I  say,  all  these  groups  testified  or 
sent  In  their  testimony  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving the  Indiana  dunes  by  means  of 
a  national  lakeshore  park 

Mr  UDALL.  In  response  to  my 
friend's  contribution,  for  which  I  thank 
him.  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  no  major 
conservation  or  scientific  organization 
that  has  studied  this  proposal  and  Is  not 
In  favor  of  It 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  YATES  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  needs  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  because 
there  are  so  many  people  who  are  using 
Lhe  fxl.stmg  dunes,  they  may  very  well 
be  destroyed  unless  this  area  Is  estab- 
lished as  a  national  park.  We  are  told 
that  within  the  next  few  years,  within 
another  10  or  15  years,  there  will  be  at 
least  another  2  million  people  In  the 
immediate  area  who  will  be  in  need  of 
this  as  a  recreational  area  Is  that 
correct  "> 

Mr  UD.ALL  That  Ls  correct,  and  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  shows 
that  it  Is  correct. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Cha:.-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL  It  Is  open  season,  I  guess 
I  will  yield  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
speak  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
UUh. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Would  my 
friend  agree  that  merely  because  groups 
like  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, and  some  of  Uiese  other  ultraccn- 
servatlonlst  grouFtt  are  in  favor  of  the 
bUl  does  not  necessarily  make  It  right 
or  wrong?  I  would  like  your  commer.; 
on  what  weight  they  had  In  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  I  would  not  simply 
say  that  becau.se  these  groups  have  en- 
dorsed the  bill  that  It  is  ipso  facto  cood 
or  bad  But  I  think  this  Is  a  very  im- 
p<jrtant  thing  to  take  Into  account,  and 
I  think  we  ought  not  lightly  to  cas; 
aside  the  combined  judgment  of  sc;f>r.- 
t:st^.  outdoor-lovers,  conservation 
groups  and  similar  organizations.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  testimony  of  witnesses  on 
both  .^ides,  particularly  having  heard  the 
testimony  of  the  constituents  of  ay 
friend  from  Indiana  IMr  Halllck. 
against  the  bill,  I  conclude  the  pai>,sa?e 
of  It  IS  important  to  the  country,  and 
that  in  this  case  these  groups  are  right. 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Chairman,  wii; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UD.ALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
dune.s  referred  to  are  located  In  Indiana 
State  Park,  and  the  Indiana  State  Park 
would  still  remain  under  the  control  ai-.d 
supervision  of  the  State  of  Indiana^ 

Mr.  l,TDALL.  It  is  a  little  more  com- 
plex than  that.  Some  of  the  best  dune? 
are  in  the  Indiana  State  Park,  but  )r. 
order  to  save  those  dunes — and  these  art 
the  dunes  that  scientists  want  to  save; 
these  are  the  dunes  that  we  want  our 
children  and  grandchildren  to  see  some- 
day—we have  to  take  the  pressure  of! 
If  you  have  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
backed  up  there  to  see  those  dunes,  m  a 
few  years  we  will  not  have  any.  If  «e 
can  enlarge  the  park  and  take  the  p.-e?- 
sure  off  the  park,  we  will  save  them 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  What  you  are  say::.- 
Is  that  the  area  we  would  save  would  n  t 
be  the  dunes  area  but  areas  that  would 
be  used  for  beach  purposes? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  did  not 
ask  me  that  Tlie  gentleman  asked  mt 
If  some  of  the  best  dunes  In  the  Stale 
are  involved  They  are  some  of  the  best 
dunes  In  the  State  The  other  dunes  we 
are  going  to  save  are  right  there 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Are  not  the  dunes  li> 
that  area  protected  by  local  ordinances^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Ln  some  Instances  they 
are 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Can  you  name  one 
where  they  are  not? 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  some  instances  tliey 
are,  but  the  way  many  people  in  Indiana 
feel  about  It.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
there  are  steel  mills  tliere  before  to*-! 
many  months  or  years  go  by.  We  need 
to  preserve  this  stretch  of  Indiana  dunes 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  This  Is 
a  good  bill  and  It  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman,  wi^ 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  UDALL  I  did  not  know  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  second  go-around, 
but  '  Will  yield,  and  then  I  would  like 
to  get  to  some  of  the  facts. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  was  interested  In 
your  remarks  about  the  fact  that  the 
dunes  that  are  now  owned  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  are  apparently  in  a  State 
park  The  Implication  of  your  remarks 
was  that  because  the  State  of  Indiana  is 
letting  the  people  come  in  and  see  the 
dunes  and  walk  on  them,  they  are  being 
th.reatened.    Is  that  correct? 

.Mr  UDALL.  No:  the  gentleman  badly 
oversimplifies 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  You  kept  talking 
ab^.;!  the  thousands  of  people  backed  up 
and  flooding  in  and  they  are  going  to 
iromp  these  dunes  down.  At  least,  that 
was  the  impression  that  you  gave  to  me. 

Mr  UDALL  There  is  a  great  danger 
o'  that     That  is  part  of  the  story. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  If  it  were  a  Federal 
holding,  could  or  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment keep  the  people  out? 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  are  10  million  peo- 
ple living  in  that  area.  We  have  in  the 
State  park  about  3  miles  of  shoreline  and 
the  dunes  back  behind  them.  If  we  get 
this  Federal  park,  we  will  have  a  total  of 
about  11  miles  of  dunes.  11  miles  of  that 
Lake  Michigan  shore  In  a  national  recre- 
ation area,  run  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  A  part  of  that  area  will  be  pre- 
served, because  they  will  have  necessary 
kinds  of  restrictions.  If  anyone  has  the 
know-how  and  expertise  to  save  this  area 
it  Ls  the  National  Park  Service.  I  have 
no  faith  that  Indiana  or  the  local  gov- 
ernments will  do  so. 

I  will  conclude  in  just  a  moment  and 
let  others  get  in  on  this  debate. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  first  that  we 
«1!1  take  in  about  11  miles  of  beach  and 
8.250  acres  of  land  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
We  will  have  a  fine  addition,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  National  Park 
Service 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  under  our  present 
estLmates.  will  be  about  $21.7  million  at 
current  prices. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  residents 
m  thi.s  area  will  be  protected.  The  bill 
provides  that  if  there  is  local  zoning 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lnterlor,  is  adequate  to  protect  the  area 
the  o\*Tiers  may  stay  there  and  the  right 
of  condemnation  may  be  withheld. 
Those  owners  who  wish  to  sell  may  re- 
ceive at  their  option  an  estate  for  25 
years  or  life  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  So 
we  have  taken  into  accoimt  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  residents. 

Again  I  urge  that  this  is  a  real  test 
case.  This  is  one  of  the  tough  ones.  A 
lot  of  conservation  bills  we  have  had 
here  have  been  pretty  easy.  Everybody 
is  for  a  wilderness  area.  Everybody  is  for 
one  of  these  new  national  parks  in  Utah, 
where  the  interests  of  very  few  people 
are  Involved.  But  the  tough  one  comes 
m  the  East.  We  in  the  West  have  all 
lhe  good  locations.  We  do  not  have  the 
people,  but  we  have  the  scenery.  The 
Nation  has  been  generous  to  us  In  estab- 
lishing national  parks. 

One  of  the  key  directions  we  have 
turned  in  the  past  few  years,  with  the 
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help  of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  to  try  to  do  things  in  the  East — 
Tocks  Island,  the  Fire  Island  in  New 
York,  Cape  Cod,  and  the  new  national 
seashore  in  Carolina.  We  have  tried  to 
put  some  of  the  national  park  money 
where  the  people  are. 

This  is  where  the  people  are.  We 
need  this  one  badly,  and  we  need  sup- 
port in  passing  it. 

The  bill.  Hit.  51,  is  probably  the  most 
controversial  of  the  national  park  bills 
to  come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  during  the  89th 
Congress.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  have 
this  opportimity  to  discuss  the  bill  at 
some  additional  length  so  that  the  House 
may  know  what  its  merits  are  and  what 
our  committee  has  done  and  has  not 
done  with  it. 

This  biU  proposes  to  establish  on  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  State  of  Indiana  a  new 
unit  of  the  national  park  system.  Its 
location  is  about  50  miles  east  of  Chicago 
and  about  25  miles  east  of  Gary.  A  pop- 
ulation of  9Vi  million  live  within  100 
miles  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, since  one  of  the  things  on 
which  our  committee  and  the  Congress 
has  been  laying  emphasis  for  the  last 
5  or  6  years  is  that  of  providing  na- 
tional recreation  areas  as  close  to  cen- 
ters of  population  as  possible.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  costly  but  all  of  us, 
particularly  those  who  are  from  the  East, 
are  also  fully  aware  of  the  perennial 
complaint  that  our  national  parks  are 
where  the  people  are  not  and  that  the 
people  are  where  the  parks  are  not.  I 
think  we  were  right  in  authorizing  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  near 
Boston,  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore near  New  York  City,  and  the  Point 
Reyes  Nationsil  Seashore  just  north  of 
San  Francisco.  Indiana  Dunes  fits  into 
this  same  pattern  and,  costly  though  it 
will  be,  it  is  worth  the  price. 

Now  let  me  go  on  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  national  lakeshore  as  our  commit- 
tee proposes  It.  First,  let  me  say  that  at 
least  50  years  ago  this  area  was  so  highly 
regarded  by  naturalists  that  it  weis  pro- 
posed that  a  great  national  park  be  es- 
tablished here.  It  was  then  looked  on 
by  scientists  and  others  as  a  imique 
outdoor  laboratory  which  should  be  saved 
for  all  time  to  come.  As  Stephen 
Mather,  the  first  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  then  thought  of  it, 
the  park  would  have  included  twice  as 
much  shoreline  as  the  present  proposal 
does  and  a  much  larger  area.  It  is  too 
late  to  carry  out  his  recommendations  in 
full — ^the  growth  of  industry  and  cities 
and  towns  has  made  that  impossible — 
but  it  Is  not  too  late  to  save  some  of  the 
little  that  remains.  This  is  what  our 
commlttee  is  recommending. 

As  amended,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Indiana  Dimes  Lakeshore  will  include 
about  11  miles  of  beach  and  8,250  acres 
of  land.  These  figures  include  the  2,180 
acres  and  the  SVt  miles  of  beach  that  are 
now  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park, 
an  area  which  was  established  in  1926 
and  has  not,  I  imderstand,  been  enlarged 
since  then.  The  acreage  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends — 8,250 — I  may  add, 
contrasts  with  the  approximately  11,300 


acres  which  were  included  imder  the  bill 
Introduced.  The  committee  has,  in  other 
words,  stripped  the  proposal  down  to  a 
minimum.  All  of  us  were  sorry  that  the 
area  had  to  be  so  drastically  cut,  but  a 
niimber  of  considerations  led  to  this  ac- 
tion. One  of  the  reasons  was  the  desire 
of  members  of  the  committee  to  keep 
the  lakeshore  as  compact  as  possible  and 
to  avoid  including  in  it  a  number  of  de- 
tached areas.  Another  was  their  desire 
to  avoid  appearing  to  inflate  the  acreage 
by  including  fti  it  a  lot  of  high-priced 
property  that  could  probably  not  be  de- 
veloped for  recreation  purposes  in  any 
event.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
660  acres  in  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 
that  have  been  omitted  from  the  national 
lakeshore. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  I  am  told, 
worthy  of  national  status.  I  think  the 
answer  to  this  is  "Yes."  We  will  still 
have  an  area  which  can  accommodate 
thousands  of  the  visitors  from  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere  who  will  frequent 
it  in  the  hot  summer  months.  We  will 
still  have  an  area  in  which  the  ecologists 
and  students  of  natural  phenomena  can 
do  their  work.  We  will  still  have  an  area 
which  we  can  be  proud  of  preserving  for 
all  time.  It  will  be  important,  of  course, 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  see  to  it 
that  recreational  use  of  the  area  does  not 
swamp  its  natural  values,  for  this  is  the 
greatest  of  the  dangers  which  the  propo- 
nents of  a  larger  national  lakeshore  fore- 
see. I  am  confident  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice will  be  able  to  do  this.  In  any  event — 
perhaps  because  I  am  too  much  of  a  half- 
a-loafer — I  would  still  rather  see  this 
much  of  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  preserved  than  to  see  it  all  pass 
into  the  dismal  sort  of  industrial  scenery 
that  blocks  it  in  to  the  west.  Keeping  this 
area  in  open  space  is  just  as  important 
for  the  people  who  live  and  work  there 
as  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  If, 
however,  the  committee  was  wrong  and  it 
is  the  judgment  of  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  area  should  be  enlarged,  they 
will  be  free  to  offer  amendments  at  an 
appropriate  time  in  these  proceedings.  I 
shall  offer  such  an  amendment. 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the 
land  that  is  within  the  area  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  $21,700,000 
at  current  prices.  This  does  not  hi- 
clude  acquisition  of  the  Indiana  Dimes 
State  Park  which  will  remain  under  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  until  It  is  donated 
to  the  United  States,  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides. We  do  not  expect,  however,  that 
all  of  the  land  will  be  acquired  since  there 
are  provisions  in  the  bill  to  the  effect 
that  improved  residential  property  which 
conforms  to  approved  local  zoning 
ordinances  is  not  subject  to  condemna- 
tion. Likewise  the  bill  provides  that  any 
owner  of  residential  property  who  sells  to 
the  Government  may  retain  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  for  25  years  or  life  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  In  this  event  the 
purchase  price  will  be  reduced  somewhat. 
Both  of  these  features  of  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  give  protection  to  Individual 
property  owners  and  are  similar  to  pro- 
visions which  we  have  written  into  law 
in  the  case  of  other  national  recreation 
areas. 
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The  situation   can   be   summarized   by    the  meantime.    But  there  Is  still  an  op-    thorizatlon  bill  should  not  prejudice  the 
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and  the  great  debates  that  we  had  In 


that  It  Is  correct. 


the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  two  more 
thoughts  and  then  I  will  be  through. 
The  first  ts  that  the  Indiana  Dunes 
NaUonal  Lakeshore  wUl  be  subject  to  the 
entrance  and  user  fee  provLsions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservauon  Fund  Act 
These  fees  will  help  to  ofTaet  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  facility,  partic- 
ularly the  cost  of  operating  It  which  U 
esumated  at  about  $375.C0O  a  year  after 
it  is  fully  esublished.  The  second  is 
that  the  esUblishment  of  this  Federal 
area  wiU  not  interfere  with  the  Burns 
Ditch  project  which  was  before  the  Con- 
gress m  the  last  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  2  years  ago.  It  will  not 
stifle  t-conomlc  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  vicimty.  as  has  been  charged 
In  fact  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  a 
few  years  from  now.  everyone  will  be 
saying  that  enactment  of  this  bill  was  a 
good  thing  and  necessary  to  preserve 
some  sort  of  balance  between  uie  heavy 
Industrialization  that  charactefize.s  the 
Chicago-Gary  area  and  the  need  of  the 
area's  people  for  recreation  as  well  as 
work  This  metropolitan  area  now  has 
much  less  acreage  devoted  to  pubUc 
recreation  P'T  thousand  population  than 
any  comparable  area  m  the  United 
States— New  York.  Philadelphia,  Detroit. 
Boston.  San  PYancisco.  or  Los  Angeles. 
This  imbalance  badly  needs  changing 
HR  51  will  help  to  do  so  in  a  mi:Klest 
way      I  un<e  the  House  to  pass  the  bUl 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr  AsPOfM-Ll  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  the 
legislation  which  U  before  you  author- 
izes the  estabUshment  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  the  SUte 
of  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  NaUonal  Lake- 
shore  leglslaUon  U  one  of  two  remaining 
park-type  bills  which  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  is  recom- 
mending in  this  session  of  Congress— the 
other  is  the  proposed  Sleeping*  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

At  the  outset  of  thU  session  of  Con- 
gress the  authorizing  committee  out- 
lined' the  perk  program  which  it  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonable,  in  Ught  of  other 
Oovemment  programs  and  acUvlUes  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  realistic.  In  terms 
of  the  NaUons  needs  for  more  outdoor 
recreaUon  opportunities.  Our  obJecUve 
was  to  round  out  the  national  park  sys- 
tem by  providing  needed  outdoor  areas 
nearer  the  great  population  centers  of 
the  NaUon— it  is.  In  fact,  to  put  more 
parks  where  the  people  are  With  the 
cxcepUon  of  the  two  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned—the present  bill  and  Sleeping 
Bear— the  House  has  acted  on  all  of  thase 
that  were  in  the  program:  Cape  Lookout. 
Bighorn  Canyon.  Ouadalupe  Oregon 
Dunes,  and  Pictured  Rocks  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  on  the  committee  for  their  great 
help  In  carryln*  through  this  program 


HJl.  51.  If  enacted,  will  be  another  Im- 
portant step  in  meeting  the  objective  of 
putting  more  parks  where  the  people  are 
This  proposed  recreation  area  Is  located 
in  Indiana  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan.  It  Is  less  than  50  miles  from 
the  Chicago-Gary  Industrial  complex 
and  is  readily  accessible  to  9  4  million 
people.  By  1980,  more  than  11 '2  mil- 
lion people  will  probably  be  living  in  this 
region. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  major 
national  outdoor  recreation  facilities  near 
this  heavily  populated  region  and  only 
severely  limited  SUte  and  l<xal  recrea- 
tion areas.  All  too  often— at  the  peak 
of  the  season;  In  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer—too many  people  are  turned  away 
from  the  overcrowded  facilities  which  do 
exist  Testimony  before  the  committee 
bv  a  representative  of  the  Governor  of 
Indiana  revealed  that  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  Is  now  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular unit  of  the  entire  StaU-  park  .sys- 
tem Materials  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  its  consideration  tell  of 
Jammed  parking  lots  and  mile-long  lines 
of  traffic  waiting  to  enter  this  attractive 
recreation  area 

Indiana  Dunes  provoked  the  usual  re- 
action to  proposals  of  this  s<.)rt.  The 
greatest  and  most  vocal  opposition  and 
the  least  supi>irt  always  comes  from  the 
locality  Immediately  affected,  there  Is 
less  opposition  and  greater  support  when 
the  population  of  the  entire  c«jngresslonal 
district  In  which  it  lies  is  taken  Into  ac- 
count; on  a  statewide  basis  the  support  Is 
still  greater  and  the  opposition  quite 
small,  and.  If  the  proposal  Is  one  that 
has  attracted  attention  beyond  the  State, 
the  voices  pro  will  almost  ct>mpletely 
drown  out  the  voices  con  In  short,  the 
closer  you  are  to  home,  the  more  acutely 
sensitive  people  a.'-e  to  the  Impact  tiiat 
they  think  a  new  Federal  park  or  recrea- 
tion area  may  have  on  the  resources  that 
they  are  used  to  relying  on  or  that  they 
hope  to  develop  themselves  sometime  in 
the  future 

In  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  need  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  NaUonal  Lakeshore  Is  apparent. 
DetermlnlnK  how  to  meet  thi.s  r.eed.  ho\».  - 
ever,  has  been  no  easy  matter  Exhaus- 
tive hearings  were  held  by  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee— 
both  In  the  fleld  and  in  Washington 
E\ery  conceivable  argument  for  and 
against  the  proposal  was  heard  After 
considering  these  views,  the  subcommit- 
tee worked  out  the  details  of  H  R  51  and 
the  full  committee  reviewed  tho«e  recom- 
mendations and  made  .some  significant 
changes  b*>fore  ordering  the  bill  re^xirted 
I  can  honestly  say.  no  other  park  pro- 
posal has  been  given  more  Intense  con- 
•rtderatlon  in  this  session  nf  Congress 
than  has  been  given  H  R.  51 

The  recommendaUons  of  the  commit- 
tee call  for  the  creation  of  ft  lakeshore 
totaling  6.061  acres  in  size  ThLs  Is  the 
minimum  which  we  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  meet  the  massive 
need  In  this  heavily  populated  area  In 
recognition  of  the  controversy  between 
those,  living  in  the  area,  who  desire  In- 
dustrial development  and  those  desiring 
to  protect  this  area  for  Its  natural  and 


recreational  values,  the  committee  at- 
tempted to  find  a  middle  ground.  Try. 
Ing  to  resolve  the  dispute,  the  committer 
concluded  that  most  of  the  controversial 
detached  or  nonconUpuous  areas  should 
be  deleted,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the 
proposed  lake.shore  area  by  slightly  more 
than  2.000  acres  This  has  the  effect  of 
deleting  the  so-called  Inland  Steel  prop- 
erty— which  Incidentally,  due  to  a  cler- 
cal  error  in  the  report,  involves  only  852 
acres  rather  than  3.398  acres.  The  com- 
mittee Is  also  recommending  the  deletion 
of  75  acres,  which  all  seem  to  agree  li 
needed  for  other  purposes,  and  660  acres 
of  intensively  developed  land  in  the 
Beverly  Shores  area  at  the  eiu'^tern  end 
of  the  proposed  lakeshore 

Mr  Chairman.  In  keeping  with  the 
usual  policy  of  our  committee  providing 
that  State  lands  -shall  not  be  taken  with- 
out a  consent,  we  are  recommending  that 
H  R  51  — like  other  recent  park  bills— be 
amended  to  require  that  State  lands  car. 
only  be  acquired  by  donation.  Our  com- 
mittee feels,  Mr  Chairman,  that  these 
national  park  .system  facilities  are  a 
great  asset  to  the  States.  Not  only  do 
they  bring  In  many  tourist  dollars,  but 
the  national  facility  relieves  the  States 
of  the  burden  of  providing  and  main- 
taining comparable  facilities.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  these  facts,  we  sincerely  feel 
that  the  Slates  should,  at  least,  be  vrill- 
Ing  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  donating  State-owned  lands 
to  the  project  If  they  do  not  want  te- 
as may  be  the  case  In  this  Instance- 
then  Uncle  Sam  Ls  not  authorized  to  pur- 
chase them  and  they  remain  In  State 
control  and  ownership 

Among  the  other  recommended 
amendments  are  two  more  which  should 
be  menUoned  One  involves  the  con- 
demnation auth<jrny  of  the  Secretary  0! 
the  Interior.  We  recommend  suspension 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  condemn 
Improved  property — construction  0'. 
which  began  before  January  4,  1965— 
so  long  as  an  appropriate  zoning  ordi- 
nance, approved  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished, is  In  effect.  The  only  improved 
pro[)erty  to  which  this  provision  would 
not  be  applicable  would  be  those  prop- 
erties adjoining  the  beach  or  waters 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  public 
access  and  use 

The  other  amendment  simply  limits 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
alterations  of  the  lakeshore  boundary 
In  arriving  at  the  $21,700,000  amount, 
the  committee  used  the  latest  available 
estimates  for  land  acquisition  costs. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  not 
everyone  Is  satisfied  with  H.R.  51  as  It 
has  been  reported.  Some  argued  that 
the  area  encompassed  in  the  proposal  as 
It  was  Introduced  represented  a  nearly 
unreasonable  compromise  to  begin  with, 
others  argued  that  the  development  of 
the  full  potential  of  the  existing  SUte 
park  could  adequately  meet  the  future 
recreation  needs  in  the  area;  few  felt 
that  there  could  be  some  happy  middl' 
ground.  The  committee  was  rompelled 
to  work  out  the  details  of  a  compromise. 


The  situation  can  be  summarized  by 
adapting  the  famous  Lincoln  quotation: 
Y,.->u  can  please  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time:  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
tune  but  you  cannot  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 

In  H  R.  51,  as  recommended,  we  have 
a  sizable  area  suitable  for  a  variety  of 
outdoor  recreation  activities  and  we 
have  an  area  with  natural  characteristics 
worthy  of  protection.  We  feel  that  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  an  area  In  this  loca- 
tion is  highly  desirable  and  greatly 
needed  now  and  that  the  need  will  be- 
come even  more  pressing  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  fully  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  ambitions  of  those  who  see  this 
area  as  another  massive  industrial  com- 
plex on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  we  also 
know  that  there  must  be  some  place  of 
adequate  size  and  attraction  where  the 
teeming  millions  can  relax  and  enjoy 
outdoor  activities  and  the  wonders  of 
nature. 

We  have  this  hi  H.R.  51  as  reported. 
There  Is  room  for  some  industrial  devel- 
opment, but  there  is  also  protecUon  for 
some  of  the  best  beach  and  natural  area 
left  in  this  region.  If  it  is  to  be  spared, 
then  action  Is  necessary — and  necessary 
now  I  therefore  recommend  favorable 
action  by  the  House  on  HJl.  51,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Rivers]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  HJl.  51.  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
iMr.  Roush]  to  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  area 
just  a  year  ago  when  my  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  RecreaUon  held 
field  hearings  at  Valparaiso.  We  not 
only  listened  to  many,  many  witnesses, 
but  we  also  Inspected  the  area.  Three 
things  Impressed  me  on  that  trip:  the 
deep  feelings  of  the  witnesses,  both  pro 
and  con;  the  great  potential  which  the 
dunes  area  has  both  for  scientific  study 
and  for  outdoor  recreation;  and  the  great 
need  for  a  Federal  recreation  area  In  this 
vicinity. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  parts  of  the 
country  where  land  Is  plentiful  and  the 
outdoors  Is  only  a  stones  throw  from  a 
man's  front  dcwr  cannot  fall  to  appreci- 
ate the  problems  of  a  densely  populated 
and  highly  industrialized  region  like 
the  Gary-Chicago  complex  when  we  first 
see  It.  Land  along  Lake  Michigan  Is  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  valuable,  we  all  know, 
but  we  also  know  that  life  without  some 
opportunity  to  get  outdoors  can  be  pretty 
Intolerable. 

If  we  had  been  foreslghted  enough  to 
create  an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  40  or  50  years  ago,  there  Is  no  doubt 
*e  would  have  done  a  better  Job  than  we 
can  today.  Much  of  the  land  and  many 
of  the  dunes  which  should  be  Included 
IQ  this  recreation  area  have  been  lost  in 


the  meantime.  But  there  Is  still  an  op- 
portunity— perhaps  a  last  opportunity — 
to  save  what  Is  left.  The  new  park  may 
not  be  all  it  should,  but  It  will  be  all  it 
can  be  at  this  late  date. 

All  the  figures  that  I  have  seen  Indicate 
that  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  has 
less  acreage  set  aside  for  recreation  per 
thousand  population  than  any  other  large 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  region  It  Is  11.6  acres  per  thou- 
sand, and  none  of  this  is  Federal  land. 
In  the  San  Francisco  area,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  19.6  acres  per  thousand,  in 
Detroit  18.4.  in  Boston  17.6,  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  17.2.  smd  in  Los  Angeles 
an  astounding  167.8,  most  of  which  is 
Federal.  Surely  figures  like  these  must 
make  clear  to  us  the  pressing  need  for 
HJl.  51. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  reconunend 
favorable  action  on  HJl.  51. 

Mr.  SAYLGR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck]  . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spoke  on  this  proposition  a  little  earlier 
under  the  rule.  At  that  time  I  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  sometimes  these  things  of 
great  and  vital  interest  to  great  sections 
of  the  country  and  of  local  interest  to 
States  and  municipalities  and  counties 
come  up  here  when  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  much  of  a  hearing. 

I  realize  that  when  we  say  "conserva- 
tion" all  at  once  everybody  jumps.  I 
have  jumped  a  lot  of  times  myself,  be- 
cause I  am  for  conservation,  and  I  have 
supported  conservation  measures. 

But  this  la  no  longer  a  conservation 
bill.  This  Is  a  recreation  bill,  for 
beaches. 

Indiana  has  already  devoted  to  public 
use  10  miles  of  beaches,  out  of  Indiana's 
40  miles  of  shoreline.  That  is  all  we 
have.  We  have  10  miles  of  private 
beaches,  where  people  have  riparian 
rights.  Some  of  those  riparian  rights 
are  going  to  be  taken  away  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  with  this  thing  for  a  long 
time.    I  am  kind  of  tired  of  it. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  just  a  little 
bit.  I  am  not  going  to  elongate  this. 
I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  it.  But  I 
have  been  fighting  for  a  public  harbor 
In  the  State  of  Indiana  for  30  years. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Indlanai>- 
olls  [Mr.  Jacobs],  I  started  with  Ctov- 
emor  McNutt  almost  before  you  were 
bom.  I  have  worked  with  every  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana. 

I  sat  next  to  our  current  Governor  at 
the  dedication  of  a  port,  for  which  In- 
diana has  finally  had  to  appropriate 
money,  and  to  tax  the  people  and  raise 
the  money,  yesterday  afternoon.  There 
Is  an  authorization  for  It  now.  When  it 
went  throiigh  the  other  body  there  was 
a  proviso  that  we  had  to  have  a  Dunes 
Lakeshore  before  we  could  get  the  money 
for  the  port. 

That  was  an  unprecedented  action, 
complete  tmjustlfied.  It  came  on  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  That  commit- 
tee In  its  wisdom  struck  out  that  proviso 
and  wrote  In  that  the  paasage  of  the  au- 


thorization bill  should  not  prejudice  the 
park  bill.  Who  could  have  asked  for 
anything  more  than  that?  Nobody. 
But  there  were  people  over  on  the  other 
side  who  did.  I  will  say  this,  with  all 
respect  to  my  friends  outside  of  the  con- 
fines of  the  State  of  Indiana:  We  have 
a  lot  of  people,  apparently,  out  of  our 
State  more  interested  in  this  park  than 
the  people  of  Indiana.  In  any  event, 
we  wind  up  with  a  proviso,  which,  as  I 
say,  is  unprecedented,  that  we  must  have 
a  vote  on  a  park  bill  before  we  can  get 
our  money.  Indiana  has  been  building 
parks  and  ports  all  over  the  United 
States  and  helping  to  build  them  all  over 
the  countrj'. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
moment  we  vote  on  this  bill  In  the 
House,  at,  long  last,  that  this  authoriza- 
tion of  $25  million  for  the  Burns  Ditch 
port  which  my  friend  has  worked  so  hard 
for  all  these  years  is  activated? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  is  right.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  verj-  clear  at  this  point 
that  if  you  vote  it  down,  we  will  s*.ni 
get  the  money. 

Mr.  UDALL.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  that  is  what  I 
am  asking  you  to  do,  because  it  is  right. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Yes.     I  will  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Now  that  you  have  the 
port  and  we  have  had  all  the  argument 
all  these  years  as  to  whether  you  will 
have  a  port  or  a  park,  why  not  have 
both?     We  can  have  both,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  tell  you  what. 
The  Governor  of  my  State  appeared  at 
a  hearing  at  Valparaiso.  We  were  all  out 
there.  Bethlehem  Steel  is  going  to  build 
the  outer  breakwater.  What  happened? 
The  people  in  support  of  this  park  said 
that  you  are  putting  a  port  for  Indiana 
right  In  the  middle  of  a  park.  They 
have  never  quit,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  quit  roadblocking  Indiana's  op- 
portunity and  potential  for  an  Industrial 
development,  and  that  Is  something  that 
the  people  of  my  State  resent.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Udall,  I  do  not  say  you. 
But  some  of  the  people  out  there.  Let 
me  say  this:  I  sat  next  to  Governor 
Henry  Shricker.  of  Indiana,  a  Democrat 
but  a  great  person  and  a  great  American, 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  was  twice  Gov- 
ernor of  IiKllana  and  is  the  only  man  in 
Indiana  history  who  ever  did  that.  He 
was  standing  with  us  for  that  port  a  long 
time  ago.  It  Is  true  we  are  finally  get- 
ting It,  but  we  got  the  authorization  with 
a  noose  around  our  necks  that  I  would 
have  thought  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  would  have  resented. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld  again? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  And  then  I 
want  to  go  on. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  want  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  gentleman  giving  his  state- 
ment, but  the  suggestion  that  this  is  a 
noose  arovmd  the  port  is  one  that  I  hope 
my  friend  does  not  really  mean,  because 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  if  you  put  down 
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a  stake  In  ihe  entrance  to  that  port  In 
the  middle  of  the  wat<>r  and  drew  a  15- 
mlle  radias  around  it.  96  percent  of  the 
land  ;n  that  l5-mile  radius  would  be 
outside  of  this  proposed  national  lake- 
shore  and  if  you  cannot  have  an  indus- 
trial development  in  96  percent  of  that 
15  miles,  then  I  do  not  know  where  you 
can  have  it 

Mr  HAIXECK  l^t  me  say  this  to  my 
friend  I  respect  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  because  he  has  always  been  a 
good  friend  although  on  the  other  side 
from  me  but  while  we  have  had  that 
hearing  about  this  land  fill  which  Is  an 
integral  part  of  Indiana's  port,  he  testi- 
fied It  was  a  matter  of  putting  the  indus- 
trial devf^opment  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  park  It  Is  2,000  feet  from  the  first 
place  where  you  get  into  this  park.  If  It 
ever  becomes  the  law.  and  I  hope  it  does 
not 

Now  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing 
while  I  am  talking  about  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  He  said  that  he 
stretched  all  of  the  rules  to  provide  that 
this  be  a  national  park  I  say  you  have 
stretched  them  You  have  stretched 
them  real  good,  and  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  this  being  a  national  park 

Now  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  Just  hurry 
on"  here  With  reference  to  our  parks,  In 
the  congressional  district,  which  it  \s 
my  honor  to  represent.  Porter  County. 
Ind  .  this  is  one  of  the  moat  rapidly 
growing  counties  in  the  country 

Mr  Chairman,  some  people  say.  "You 
do  not  put  parks  in  the  districts  jf  peo- 
ple who  do  not  want  them.  " 

We'l.  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  this 
one  but  you  are  going  to  put  It  in  here 
anyway.  I  guess 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  the  entire  mem- 
bership were  here  to  hear  this.  Let  me 
tell  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  I  stand  with  the  opposition  to  this 
project  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Porter  County,  the  town 
governing  bodies  of  Portage  and  Beverly 
Shores  the  Indiana  Municipal  League  of 
Northwest  Indiana,  the  Township  Trust- 
ees Association  of  Indiana,  to  mention  a 
few  These  people.  Mr  Chairman,  rep- 
resent the  grassroots  organizations  of 
our  government 

Mr  Chairman,  further.  I  stand  with 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  organized 
labor  people,  and  hundreds  of  others 
I  could  go  on  That  is  not  all  of  the 
list.  It  Involves  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  property  owners  who  own  some  of  the 
beautiful  homes  out  there 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  really  want  to  see 
some  of  the  country  out  there  I  have 
with  me  some  actual  photographs  I  am 
telling  you  right  now  that  most  of  It 
is  ■puckerbrush"  and  you  would  not  be 
caught  dead  on  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  It  clear, 
again,  that  I  am  not  against  conserva- 
tion. I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  fighting  for  that  port  and  we 
are  finally  moving  along 

And.  Mr  Chairman.  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  who  is  so  hot  for  this  park.  I  am 
really  .jlad  that  this  day  has  finally  come 


and  that,  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
Tirther  on 

You  know.  Mr  Chairman,  we  had  a  lot 
of  people  out  there  who  made  up  their 
minds  to  have  this  park  saddled  upon 
Indiana,  because  of  the  $25  million  we 
were  supposed  to  get  back 

Mr  Chairman,  we  would  never  have 
that  reimbursement,  which  I  got  written 
into  the  bill.  If  we  had  been  given  o^lr 
Just  desserts,  as  we  have  had  them. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  the  propo- 
nents of  this  park  who  have  been 
astraddle  of  our  necks  for  10  years  before 
we  started  our  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
port  and  the  park  was  not  heard  of 

So  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  move 
along,  and  I  do  not  want  to  filibuster  this 
bill  I  understand  it  Is  late.  But  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
to  understand  why  we  are  against  this 
bill,  and  many,  many  people  are  against 
It 

I  understand  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  are  for  It  But.  up  there, 
when  one  starts  on  xhe  west  side  of  this 
property  we  have,  for  instance,  the  In- 
land Steel  Company.  The  committee 
took  that  out  You  are  going  to  put  In- 
land's properties  back  In 

Well.  If  you  want  beaches.  I  suppose 
that  is  Important.  But  that  land  has 
been  sand-mined  long  ago.  I  guess  17 
acres  out  of  the  800  have  some  dunes 
on  It.  But  you  say  you  want  that  beach, 
and  we  shall  hear  about  that  later  on 

Then.  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  the 
Ogden  Dunes,  some  of  the  most  t)eautlful 
dunes  located  up  there.  They  are  not 
Included  In  this  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  do  not  misun- 
derstand me  I  do  not  want  them  covered 
inthlsbai. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  different  lan- 
guage In  here  for  Beverly  Shores  than 
you  have  for  Dunes  Acres. 

In  the  Dunes  Acres  you  take  access 
along   the  beach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Interior  Department — explaining 
what  that  means.  They  will  have  access 
in  there  People  are  >{olng  up  and  down 
there  They  w.111  Uke  the  beach  from 
the  waterUne,  100  feet  back 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  more. 
One  of  the  most  Important  questions  In- 
volved here  are  the  riparian  rights 
What  are  their  values?  When  you  start 
Into  this  thing,  one  would  think  that  It 
Is  about  121  million  That  will  nut  rep- 
resent a  drop  In  the  bucket  We  will 
take,  for  instance,  the  Inland  Steel 
property  You  could  not  buy  It  for  $10 
million  Land  up  there  right  now  is  sell- 
ing for  $100  a  front  foot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  t>een  testi- 
mony Just  last  week  to  the  fact  Uiat  the 
land  under  water  out  there  right  now, 
is  worth  $10,000  an  acre. 

Now.  folks,  we  have  got  the  Indiana 
Dunes  SUte  Park,  and  do  not  let  any- 
one tell  you  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
are  not  Interested  in  those  dunes,  be- 
cause they  are 

When  we  had  the  hearings  before  the 
House  committee.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  my  good  friend  who  speaks  so  elo- 
quently  for   this   now.   realizes   what  It 


will  take   In   and   what   will   be  a  part 
thereof. 

He  was  there  part  of  the  lime.  I  wa^ 
there  all  of  the  time,  because  this  thing 
Is  of  vital  Interest  to  me.  and  1  listened 
to  him 

But  there  the  Governor  of  my  State. 
Governor  BrariiKln  one  of  the — well,  he 
Is  a  Democrat,  I  should  not  brag  on  him 
too  much.  It  might  hurt  him. 

My  State  has  mapped  an  aggressive 
plan  of  action,  and  a  proposed  major 
expansion  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Stat* 
Park  In  a  10-year  plan  for  acquisition. 
We  have  proposed  early  acquisition  o( 
180  acres  at  the  west  edge  of  the  exist- 
ing park 

Mr  ITDALL  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  UDALL.  Talking  about  the  Dem- 
ocratic CKivemor,  does  not  the  Governor 
support  this  blip  You  do  not  mean  to 
leave  the  impression  that  he  is  against 
the  bill,  do  you, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
wait  just  a  minute.  I  will  get  to  that. 

Specifically,  Indiana  has  proposed  the 
acquisition  of  180  acres  on  the  west,  and 
130  acres  on  the  east.  They  are  going 
to  improve  that  for  beach  use— let  me 
say  to  you  folks,  we  have  our  park  there, 
yes,  our  State  park  Is  there,  but  Utile  o! 
It  Is  used  for  a  beach  You  mu.st  have 
lifeguards.  There  Is  an  undertow  Li 
that    water.     You    cannot    turn    people 

loose. 

I  am  telling  you  right  now:  you  pass 
this  bill  and  you  will  not  have  many 
dunes  left  when  people  go  trampine  up 
and  down  them.  When  they  know  It 
Is  a  national  park  they  are  going  to  go 
there.  . 

The  gentleman  who  has  been  talking 
here  really  knows  that  the  worst  enemy 
In  the  world  of  a  sand  dune  is  feel, 
human  feet  climbing  over  them. 

So  you  will  have  to  have  lifeguards 
You  will  have  to  have  all  sorts  of  parking 
facilities,  sanitary  facilities,  dres.slng 
facilities  You  cannot  Just  go  In  there 
and  throw  the  lakeshore  open. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hameck 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  ) 

Mr  HALLECK  The  gentleman  a-^kei 
me  what  the  Governor  said.  Well.  *« 
had  that  hearing  out  there  about  the 
land  f.i;  I  w'ant  to  say  with  all  respec. 
to  mv  friends  from  IlUnoLs  who  are  poin; 
to  be  speaking  here,  I  suppose.  In  a  little 
while  that  you  know  we  are  getting  ou: 
port  out  there  at  Indiana,  and  we  a'^ 
going  to  have  to  go  at  It  alone  if  '^e 
have  to,  and  we  should  not  have  to  Bu. 
that  sand  has  kind  of  been  carried  away 
It  went  up  to  build  an  additional  camp'-i; 
for  Northwestern  University  I  did  r.c. 
hear  anybody  complaining  about  tha. 
Most  of  that  sand,  or  a  lot  of  it.  proba- 
bly went  to  build  the  beaches  In  Chicago 
I  am  all  for  It  I  am  glad  It  went  there 
Now,  Indiana  -and  this  Is  an  AP  ston' 
after  the  hearing  out  In  Valparaiso  thii 
last  one.  about  the  land  fill,  and  Midwes. 
Steel  had  a  big  land  fill  case  that  it  wor. 


through  the  courts  up  there — but  this 
thing  for  Bethlehem,  no.  that  would  not 
do  even  though  the  greatest  experts  in 
the  world  testified— I  was  there — that  it 
would  not  mean  pollution,  it  would  not 
mean  anylhiru;  2,000  feet  from  where 
this  park  would  be.  and  Governor  Branl- 
em  said  "Indiana  can  preserve  its  Lake 
Michigan  dunes  without  help  from  Uncle 
Sani." 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ILAIXECK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  imder- 
sland  that  the  gentleman  was  in  Indiana 
yesterday  at  the  groiuid- breaking  cere- 
mony. 

Mi-  HALLECK.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  have  a  UPI  report 
quoting  Governor  Branigin  of  Indiana 
in  a  statement  which  he  made  on  that 
very  occasion,  in  which  he  said: 

We  believe  the  port  and  the  park  are  com- 
patible, and  that  one  day  we  will  have  a 
great  recreational  facility  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  tell  you,  my 
friend,  I  was  there  and  you  were  not. 
Tlie  wind  was  blowing.  Maybe  it  was 
the  aftermath  of  the  Inez  hurricane. 
Some  of  It  got  up  north  from  down  south 
and  they  were  afraid  that  it  was  going 
to  blow  the  tent  down.  The  winds  got 
up  to  50  miles  an  hour.  You  know  we 
can  have  tornados  and  cyclones  in  In- 
diana. So,  in  the  interest  of  safety,  we 
moved  outside. 

I  w  as  there  and  I  heard  the  Governor's 
speech.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything 
Uke  that.  If  that  is  In  his  prepared  re- 
lease, then  all  I  can  assume  is  that  he 
was  talking  about  Indiana's  plans. 

Let  me  go  on  with  this. 

Let  me  quote  Secretary  Udall  who  was 
a  Utile  upset  apparently  when  a  lot  of 
us  appeared  out  there  on  that  land  fill: 

Maybe  the  thing  we  should  do  Is  to  aban- 
don the  national  park  idea  and  tlmply  estab- 
lish a  larger  State  p.irk  there. 

The  Secretary  said:  I 

I  would  be  wining  to  provide  assistance  on 
this,  but  there  Is  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  shown  less  zest  for  having  a 
national  park;  and  I  haven't  got  much  zest 
for  people  who  lack  zest. 

Then  the  Governor  said  that  his  next 
budget  would  include  $2 '2  million  to  ex- 
pand our  State  park. 

We  are  working  at  it.  folks.  Two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  cars  that 
come  to  our  park  are  from  Illinois — and 
that  is  all  right — we  are  glad  to  have 
them. 

Here  is  what  the  Governor  said: 

We  can  tflke  care  of  our  own  problems. 
We  never  ask  him  [Udall I  for  anything  In 
the  (irst  place.  We  expect  Uttle  and  we 
rarely  are  disappointed 

If  you  know  my  Governor  Branigin — 
our  Governor  Branigin — that  is  typical 
of  him.  But  he  kind  of  laid  it  on  the 
line — we  do  not  need  this. 

Now  look — Indiana  has  been  preserv- 
ing these  dunes  up  there  for  50  years.  So 
you  say  you  do  not  trust  us.  We  say 
we  will  develop  our  State  park  and  we 
^ill  enlarge  it  and  we  will  provide  rec- 


reation. Do  you  believe  that?  Do  you 
believe  in  a  State  having  its  own  oppor- 
tunity? 

The  Governor  testified  that  Indiana 
would  never  give  up  its  State  park. 

You  wrote  an  amendment  in  there — 
and  that  is  all  right — which  amendment 
said,  if  you  get  Indiana's  park,  why,  it 
has  to  be  donated. 

Indiana  is  not  going  to  donate  that 
park.    Why  should  we? 

You  might  do  worse  with  it  with  Fed- 
eral control  than  we  have  done  with 
State  control.  We  have  done  very  well. 
About  10  percent  of  it  is  used.  We  are 
saving  these  dunes  for  the  scientists.  We 
want  them  to  have  tliis.  We  have  a 
bathing  beach — and  that  is  wonderful 
We  are  going  to  have  more. 

Actually,  the  dunes  we  are  talking 
about — and  if  anyone  of  you  can  dispute 
this,  I  wish  you  would  stand  up  and  say 
so — are  Ogden  Dimes,  Dune  Acres,  and 
Beverly  Shores  and  the  State  park. 

Does  anybody  dispute  that?  I  see  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  on  his  feet — does  he  want 
to  dispute  that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  dispute  that  and 
say  the  dunes  in  those  areas  that  you 
are  talking  about  are  going  to  stay  per- 
manently, so  we  will  have  some. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Wait  a  minute,  that 
is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  said,  ""Where 
are  the  dunes  we  are  talking  about?  ' 
They  are  where  I  said  they  were. 

There  are  about  17  acres  in  Inland 
Steel — that  is  all  out  of  eight  hundred 
and  some  acres. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  you  are  trusting 
In  the  people  of  Ogden  Dunes  to  protect 
their  dimes,  are  you  not?  They  are  not 
in  this  bin. 

You  are  taking  out  the  center  of  Dune 
Acres  in  your  proposal.  So  you  are 
trusting  them,  are  you  not? 

Then  you  have  Beverly  Shores,  clear 
over  on  the  east.  So  you  take  the  cen- 
ter out  of  Beverly  Shores. 

So  what  you  have,  folks,  Is  a  national 
park  with  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 
in  the  middle  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  about 
Beverly  Shores,  and  that  is  a  great  grow- 
ing community  up  there.  You  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  steel  mills.  We 
have  to  have  places  for  people  to  live. 
You  have  to  have  places  to  build  houses. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  places  left. 
But  you  are  going  to  take  them  into  this 
park  and  take  them  away  from  the  town 
of  Beverly  Shores.  What  you  have  done 
is  to  put  in  the  park  the  municipal  build- 
ing, the  fire  station,  the  schoolhousc— 
the  whole  ball  of  wax. 

I  want  to  tell  you  again  that  the  gov- 
erning body  of  Beverly  Shores  is  against 
the  proposal.  The  governing  board  of 
Portage  is  against  it.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  country  are  against  it.  All 
of  the  dunes  that  are  left  are  either  pro- 
tected by  the  State  of  Indiana  or  they 
are  protected  by  local  zoning  ordinances 
that  are  protected  by  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  to  assume  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  destroyed,  In  my  opinion,  is  just 
not  fair. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
economy,  and  I  had  not  planned  to  say 
much  about  that.    But  we  are  supposed 


to  hold  down  expenditures.  In  the  com- 
mittee someone  said  that  it  would  be  10 
years  before  property  owners  knew  what 
the  Government  was  going  to  do  about 
their  property.  "What  would  they  do  in 
the  meantime?     Is  it  fair  to  them? 

"Wliat  is  being  done  about  Assateague 
now?  You  are  10  years  behind  in  those 
funds.  Are  we  going  to  appropriate  the 
money?  I  am  telling  you  right  now  that 
if  you  start  appropriating  the  necessary 
money  for  this  project,  it  will  cost  you 
a  great  deal  more  than  $21  million. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  great  areas  of  the 
country, 

Indiana  is  conserving  its  dunes  and  it 
is  providing  recreation.  The  State  of 
Indiana  is  not  asking  for  help.  I  stand 
with  my  Governor.  I  stand  with  my 
Governor  that  we  can  take  care  of  the 
situation.  We  are  going  to  extend  our 
State  park.  Maybe  in  a  moment  of  petu- 
lance the  Secretar>'  of  Interior,  who  really 
never  gets  petulant,  may  have  said,  "Let's 
let  Indiana  do  it."  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  exasperated. 

Maybe  we  are  going  to  have  that  land- 
fill, but  for  that  landfall  you  could  not 
build  Indiana's  harbor  and  right  now  my 
friend  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana 
and  my  friend  from  the  First  District, 
who  have  been  up  there,  know  that  the 
cranes  are  going.  We  are  building  it  to 
give  Indiana  its  fair  share  of  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  Great  Lakes. 

So  I  ask  your  pardon  for  holding  you 
so  long.  I  feel  deeply  about  this.  I 
trust  that  the  measure  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana LMr.  Roush]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield^to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oui"  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana  who  just  spoke  has  ad- 
verted here  today  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions to  the  support  of  the  local  board 
of  supervisors,  county  commissioners, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  so  on.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  what  he  said  is  true.  I 
heard  his  people  come  and  testify. 

It  has  been  my  observation  from  the 
e':tension  of  the  remarks  of  Chairman 
AspiNALL.  who  has  been  through  many 
of  these  fights,  that  you  always  have 
this  is  in  a  great  national  park  battle. 
You  have  it  every  time — the  local  board 
of  supervisors  and  the  local  people  are 
against  it.  We  would  not  have  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  which  seems  to  be 
a  favored  spot  tonight  of  some  of  my 
friends,  if  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Coconino  County  had  the  say.  We  would 
not  have  Yellowstone  National  Park  or 
any  of  the  other  great  national  parks  if 
the  local  people  had  the  final  say. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  position. 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  represented  his  dis- 
trict I  would  have  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion he  has.  But  I  want  to  say  about 
my  friend  who  stands  in  the  well  now 
that  he  has  stood  up  on  this  bill  and 
has  taken  a  lot  of  heat  and  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure from  people  because  he  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  national  interest  involves 
getting  these  national  sea  and  lakeshore 
bills  passed.  I  want  to  commend  iiim 
for  it. 
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I  know  what  he  has  been  through,  be-         Mr.   HALLECK     Mr.  Chairman,   will        Mr.  ROUSH.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Tent  or  had  someone  from  my  office  caU     reimbursement  of  the  State  of  Indiana    Our  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Indi- 
'j   „.„^   _    » , — i„j.   ^*  *i,^     # <»«  _^»4.,.<k..«^(nn  «■/>  fKot  r\nf+  ana    .loH-N  Brademas.  whose  district  lies 


reany  «lad  that  this  day  h&s  finally  come     quenUy   for  this   now.   realizes   wnai   u     su-t- 1  n^  »  u.»  .» 
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I  know  what  he  has  been  through,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  members  of  our  com- 
mittee go  through  the  same  thlnK. 

I  see  some  of  them  on  the  floor  here 
tonight. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  question  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  HallhtcI 
has  couched  this  whole  controversy  In 
tenns  of  destroying  this  great  port,  which 

1  support.  I  want  to  see  them  get  the 
port.  I  am  glad  they  have  the  port  But 
the  gentleman  seems  to  say  that  If  we 
have  a  national  lakeshore  we  will  destroy 
the  port. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  this  House  how  far  from  the 
center  of  that  port  would  be  the  nearest 
piece  of  this  national  lakeshore?  How 
far  would  it  be  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  port  to  the  nearest  part  of  the 
national  lakeshore? 

Mr.  ROUSH  My  colleague  catches  me 
off  guard 

Mr  UDALL.  If  I  may  refresh  the  gen- 
tleman's memory,  would  It  not  be  about 

2  miles? 

Mr  ROUSH.  It  could  not  be  more 
than  2  or  3  miles. 

Mr  UDALL.    Two  or  three  miles? 

Mr  ROUSH     Tliat  la  correct. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSH  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
(Mr  Maddcn  I 

Mr  MADDEN  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  a  kind  of  Impression  my  Kn«id  friend 
from  ihe  adjouung  conKresslonal  dis- 
trict gave  In  regard  to  the  State  being  »j 
anxious  to  do  .someth;nK  to  develop  this 
park  for  the  north  end  of  Indiana  For 
tlie  benefit  of  my  colleagues  here  who 
are  not  familiar  with  Ir;dlana,  for  the 
past  many  years  I  know  of  the  northern 
part  of  Indiana,  whether  the  adminis- 
tration was  Democratic  or  Rejjubllcan 
has  generally  been  looiced  upon  as  a  step- 
child or  an  orphan  child  The>  do  not 
seem  to  be  Interested  m  the  'levelop- 
ment,  from  the  State  angle,  up  In  the 
northern   part  of  Indiana 

When  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  iMr  Hallick)  sUites  that 
the  State  Is  anxious  to  go  rtg^t  ahead 
with  this  Indiana  Dunes  Park,  40  years 
ago,  in  1924.  the  Indiana  Dunes  I*ark  was 
liumyuraled.  and  up  to  this  hour  about 
the  only  money  that  has  been  spent  there 
is  for  an  old  broken-down  place  to  put  on 
bathing  suits.  Governor  McNutt  came 
up  there  some  35  years  ago  and  built  a 
home  for  the  Governor  The  Governor 
went  up  there  and  spent  a  few  weekends, 
and  I  do  not  believe  a  Governor  since  has 
paid  much  attention  to  that  home  up 
there,  for  the  past  40  years. 

To  prove  that  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
completely  ignored  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park,  just  10  days  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Parks  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana announced  that  they  are  going  to 
spend  $2  45  million  on  the  Dunes  Stal«? 
Park.  Up  to  now  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  spent  $2,500  on  the  Dunes  State 
Park  In  40  years.  So  If  that  Ls  not  a 
case  of  deathbed  religion,  I  would  like  to 
hear  one. 


Mr  HALLECIC  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSH      I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  HALLECK  Far  be  It  from  me  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  succeeding  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  In  my  State  of 
Indiana,  but  I  feel  I  must. 

The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  the 
people  on  the  committee  who  listened  to 
the  testimony — and  few  were  there — 
heard  the  report  from  the  representative 
of  Governor  Branlgln  at  that  time,  a 
long  time  ago,  that  the  Vollmer  report 
had  been  made  That  was  on  the  busi- 
ness of  developing  State  parks.  They 
then  advanced  this  whole  program  which 
Is  only  now  being  Implemented.  That  Ls 
true 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  trentleman  yield  ■* 

Mr   ROUSH      I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  MADDEN  I  apree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  the  parks  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  are  down  In  central  and  south- 
em  Indiana 

Mr  HAIXECK  No  He  specifically 
said  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  was 
one  of  them  That  Ls  In  the  hearings. 
If  I  took  a  little  time  I  could  find  It. 

Mr  UDALI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ROUSH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  LT)AU.  It  has  been  .suggested 
several  times  this  everilng  that  the  people 
and  the  offirlals  of  Indiana  are  against 
this.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House 
how  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Indiana 
oppose  the  bill  and  how  many  favor  If 

Mr  ROUSH.  There  art>  six  Members 
who  definitely  favor  the  bill,  and  another 
Mf^mbtT  on  the  Republican  side  sub- 
mitt4-d  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 
One  Member  la  against  the  bill,  and  the 
other  three  I  have  not  heard  commit 
themselves  I  believe  that  Ls  out  of  defer- 
ence to  our  good  friend  Ch.* rliy  Hallick. 

Mr  UDALL  Tell  us  about  the  two 
US  Senators.  What  Is  their  position  on 
the  bni'' 

Mr  ROUSH  The  two  U  8  Senators, 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  Senator  Vanck 
HARTTtE.  six>nsored  S  360.  a  similar  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  They 
still  stand  behind  this  proposal  for  an 
Indiana  EXmes  National  Laki-shore 

Mr.  UDALL  Finally,  let  me.  because 
the  gentleman  frum  Indiana,  m.y  good 
friend  who  spoke  here  earlier.  Is  not 
widely  known  as  the  spokesman  for  Gov- 
ernor Branlgln.  ask  the  gentleman  what 
Is  his  imderstanding  of  Governor  Branl- 
glns  position  as  being  for  or  against  this 
bill 

Mr  ROUSH  The  Governor,  either 
himself  or  through  hLs  representatives. 
ha.s  testified  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation  He  sent  hLs 
representative  to  ValparaLso  at  the  full 
hearings,  and  the  representati\e  te.stlfied 
on  behalf  of  the  legislation,  and  he  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  this  last  .spring 
on  behalf  of  the  legislation  The  Gov- 
emors  position  Is  that  he  favors  both  a 
port  and  a  park,  and  If  I  ever  get  my  own 
time.  I  wuuld  like  to  discuss  it 

Mr  UD.\LL  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  one  more  time, 
and  then  I  will  leave  him  alone? 


Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  UDALL.  It  Is  a  rule  of  the  House 
that  when  your  name  Is  mentioned  the 
other  party  has  to  yield.  I  do  not  think 
that  applies  to  your  relatives,  but  the 
suggestion  was  made  here  several  times 
that  an  Individual  who  currently  hcadi 
the  Interior  Department  was  against  the 
bill  as  It  now  stands.  WUl  you  enlighten 
the  Hou.se  on  that? 

Mr  ROUSH.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  membership  when  I  read  the  article 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
HalleckI  referred  to,  of  course,  I  was 
upset.  I  was  the  sponsor  of  H.R  51. 
which  is  before  the  House  today.  I  did 
not  like  what  I  heard,  and  I  went  back 
Into  the  cloakroom  within  10  minutes  of 
that  time  and  got  the  Secretary  on  the 
phone  and  asked  him  what  his  position 
was.     He  said: 

We  are  still  behind  this  proposal  for  aa 
Indliina  Dunes  Lakeshiore 

I  wrote  him  a  letter  the  next  day  ask- 
ing him  to  clarify  his  position,  and  I 
have  his  response  here  and  I  will  read 
it  to  the  House. 

ThI  SECBETAtT   OF  TH«  iNTnUOE, 

Wathinffton,  DC,  October  3,  19S6. 
Hon    J    Edward  RotrsH. 
House  of  Represmtativts, 
Wa.ihtngton,    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Boush-  I  do  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity your  letter  of  September  29  pre- 
sents to  make  clear  the  .^dmlnlstratlon'i 
position  re(?ardlnK  pending  leglalatlon  dealing 
with  the  preservation  and  development  o; 
the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Thlj 
poelUon  Is  outlined  below: 

1  The  AdmlnlstraUon  would  prefer  tie 
enactment  of  legislation  as  nearly  like  the 
Senate-passed  bill  as  possible.  I  believe  the 
8enat«"  bill.  S  360,  adequately  reconciles  the 
prnfxTsed  Industrial  development  with  the 
preservation  of  the  best  portions  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  aa  a  National   Lakeshore 

2  We  regard  the  establishment  of  appro- 
priate portions  uf  the  Indiana  Dunes  a«  a 
National  Lakeshore  as  desirable  In  and  o! 
itself  While  It  Is  vital  to  avoid  unnecessary 
Industrial  encroachment  upon  the  Dunes 
area.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  not  to  preserve 
key  portions  of  the  Dunes  for  use  by  all 
citizen."!  and  by  future  generations. 

In  summary,  the  Administration  favon 
the  enactment  of  legislation  establishing  aa 
Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore.  and  along  the  line* 
of  s   360 

Sincerely, 

Stewabt  L.  TjDALt 

Mr  H.\LLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  You  know.  I  was  not 
dismayed  but  I  was  quite  happy  when  I 
read  the  report  in  the  papers  and  in  the 
press  all  over  the  country  about  the 
.statements  made  by  the  Secretary,  be- 
cause I  thought,  after  all.  he  had  come 
to  recognize  that  Indiana  could  do  Us 
Job  Itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Now.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  real  truth  of  what  was  said  tl;ere. 
I  called  up  down  at  the  interior  Depart- 


ment, or  had  someone  from  my  office  call 
•jp.  and  requested  a  transcript  of  the 
pres.=  conference.  Apparently  there  was 
siimeiliing  the  matter  down  there,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  that 
transcript.  All  I  can  do  imder  that  cir- 
cumstance Is  take  at  face  value  what  the 
Secretary  said.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
Uie  Secretary  was  saying  what  he  really 
believed  when  he  made  these  statements 
after  the  hearing  out  at  Valparaiso. 

Mr  ROUSH.  I  think  what  has  hap- 
pened here  is  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  got  Into  a  little  tiff 
and  words  went  back  and  forth  which 
probably  neither  one  of  them  meant.  I 
am  convinced  of  that.  I  know  my  Gov- 
ernor, and  you  know  him,  too,  Charlit. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  know  him  real  good. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Real  good.  I  know  you 
do  And  you  know  a  lot  of  give  and  take 
can  take  place  when  you  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor.  That  little  tiff 
took  place  and  it  got  into  the  newspapers. 
But  I  think  we  have  clarified  both  the 
position  of  the  Governor  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
regard  to  this  proposal. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  said  here  about  the  bill  and 
the  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck].  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  the  people  of  Porter  County. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Lidlana  asked  the  question,  "Why  should 
.someone  interfere  in  my  district  in  this 
situation?" 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
storv'  or  the  history  of  this  legislation, 
hoping  that  it  might  provide  an  answer. 

Legislation  has  been  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Indiana  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  have  a  port  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan for  many,  many  years.  It  has  been 
In  the  minds  of  those  people  who  are 
great  con.senatlonists.  that  the  Indiana 
shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan  should  be 
preserved  and  that  it  should  not  have 
the  industrial  encroachment  that  a  port 
would  bring. 

And  these  two  great  groups  were  at 
odd.s  and  neither  could  get  anjrwhere. 

Well,  a  few  years  ago,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
many  of  us  worked  toward  bringing 
about  a  compromise  and  that  compro- 
mise was  wrought. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HalleckI,  never  agreed  to 
that  compromise,  and  I  shall  not  attrib- 
ute that  to  him:  no,  he  did  not. 

But  many  people  who  believed  strongly 
in  one  position  or  the  other  came  to  the 
conference  table  and  agreed  that  there 
was  room  In  northern  Indiana  for  both 
a  port  and  a  park. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSH.  If  I  could  just  finish  my 
statement,  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  product  of  that 
compromise  has  come  about,  and  upon 
yesterday,  ground  was  broken  for  an  In- 
diana port,  and  after  the  vote  is  taken 
upon  this  bill,  funds  will  be  freed  for  the 


reimbursement  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  its  contribution  to  that  port. 

And,  now  we  are  about — I  hope — to 
fulfill  the  other  part  of  that  compromise; 
that  is  to  say,  to  see  to  it  that  a  few  thou- 
sand acres  of  this  area — just  a  small  por- 
tion of  northern  Indiana — a  few  thou- 
sand acres  of  precious  Indiana  dunes  will 
be  set  aside  and  preserved,  not  just  for 
my  generation,  but  for  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  that  area  for  Industrial  development. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Udall]  pointed  out  the  fact  that  if  a 
circle  with  a  15 -mile  radius  were  to  be 
drawn  using  the  Indiana  port  as  the 
center  of  that  circle  the  park  would  only 
take  about  4  percent  of  the  area  included 
in  that  circle,  and  that  only  if  the  In- 
land Steel  property  is  included  therein. 

Most  of  this  area  is  zoned,  not  for  in- 
dustry or  for  commerce,  but  for  resi- 
dential use  or  park  use,  and  we  want  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  does  not  speak  for  all  of  the 
people  of  Indiana — by  no  means,  does 
he  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Indiaria. 
You  say  you  stand  with  your  county 
officials  and  your  township  officials  and 
your  mayors. 

Well,  I  stand  with  a  few  people  too.  I 
stand  with  one  conservation  group  after 
the  other  in  Indiana,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  conservation  group  which  op- 
poses this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
with  at  least  five  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  with  my 
two  Senators. 

I  stand  with  Governor  Welsh  who  was 
in  the  Governor's  chair  when  this  com- 
promise was  brought  about. 

I  stand  with  my  Governor  who  now  sits 
in  the  Governor's  chair  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  with  a  lot  of 
other  people  too. 

I  stand  with  the  editors  of  various 
newspapers  all  over  the  coimtry  who  have 
agreed  that  this  is  a  necessary  compro- 
mise and  that  Indiaim  deserves  both  a 
port  and  a  park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Kokomo  Trlbime,  the  Hammond  Times, 
the  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel,  and,  yes, 
even  that  great  Republican  paper  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  Not  only  that,  you 
spoke  a  moment  ago  of  labor  organiza- 
tions which  are  opposing  this  bUl.  I 
grant  you  that  there  are  some  sincere 
organizations  such  as  the  Carpenters' 
Union,  or  the  Carmen's  Union  who  are 
located  In  your  area  who  are  opposed  to 
this  bill.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
steel  workers  In  that  area  favor  this  bill. 
The  AFL-CIO  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and,  yes,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
favor  this  Wll.  The  UAW  favors  this 
bill.  They  have  memberships  which 
total  thoosands. 

You  have  told  this  Membership  that 
the  people  of  Indiana  are  against  this  bill. 


Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, John  Brademas,  whose  district  lies 
adjacent  to  yours,  recently  conducted  a 
siurey  of  the  people  of  his  district,  and 
he  asked  the  question  "Do  you  favor 
legislation  which  wUl  provide  for  an 
Indiana  port  and  an  Indiana  Dunes 
Park  on  Lake  Michigan?" 

He  has  tabulated  those  replies,  and  73  9 
percent  of  the  people  said  "yes."  Seven- 
point-something  percentage  did  not  an- 
swer, and  the  rest  said  "no '. 

These  are  Hoosiers.  These  are  people 
of  Indiana  who  see  the  value  of  saving  a 
few  thousand  acres  of  dunes  which,  if  we 
do  not  save  them  now — and  someone 
suggested  putting  this  bill  off  until  next 
year — they  wUl  be  lost  forever.  Next 
year  will  be  too  late,  as  far  as  the  Indiana 
Dimes  are  concerned.  I  stand  with  those 
people  who  want  to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, and  I  have  nothing  against  the 
Third  District,  but  the  mayor  of  Michi- 
gan City  testified  for  the  mayors'  sisso- 
clatlon  of  all  of  northwest  Indiana 
against  the  proposal  of  a  compromise. 
And  the  gentleman  very  rightly  said,  and 
I  appreciate  it,  that  I  was  not  a  party  to 
that  compromise,  but  it  just  happens  to 
be  in  my  district,  that  my  position  about 
this  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but 
someone  wanted  to  make  a  compromise. 

All  you  did  by  your  compromise  was 
bring  the  4,000  acres  up  to  12.000  acres. 
You  talked  about  a  compromise  being 
made,  and  let  us  have  a  port  if  we  are 
given  the  park.  The  people  for  this  port 
have  never  given  up.  They  came  to 
the  hearing  at  Valparaiso  and  had  their 
say  to  try  to  stop  the  development  and 
the  building  of  the  land  fill,  and  the  use 
of  a  breakwater  that  Is  integral  to  the 
port  of  Indiana. 

So  that  the  compromise  is  all  one 
sided,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Would  my  colleague 
have  been  agreeable  to  a  4,000-acre  na- 
tional park? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  you  started 
with  a  4,000-acre  national  park  you 
wanted  to  take  the  very  land — well,  you 
did  not  start  it,  somebody  in  the  other 
body  started  It,  and  I  shall  observe  par- 
liamentary rules,  and  I  will  not  name 
him.  But  somebody  over  there  said  he 
wanted  to  take  the  land  our  port  is  being 
built  on  right  now.  He  wanted  to  take 
the  land  that  Bethlehem  Steel  has  spent 
$500  million  on  on  a  modem  steel  mill. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

The  gentleman  would  not  have  been 
in  favor,  and  he  is  not  in  favor  of  a  6,000- 
acre  park,  and  he  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  a  4,000-acre  park.  I  doubt  if  he  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  1,000-acre  park.  They 
asked  why  it  is,  and  this  has  bothered 
my  conscience,  that  someone  would  go 
into  someone  else's  district  and  propose 
a  park. 

Well,  what  do  you  do  when  you  have 
a  man  in  a  district — and  we  are  friends — 
I  hope  we  are — I  have  been  here  8  years, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  personal  diffi- 
culties with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
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TMr  Hai  LECK  ' — who  Unores  aji  area 
that  Ls  crylnis  out  to  be  saved  for  conser- 
vation and  recreation  purposes.  I  felt 
that  someone  had  to  act  This  compro- 
mise came  aJoni?.  and  I  Joined  In  It,  and  I 
worked  for  it.  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
on  behalf  of  this  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  which  in  my  mind  will  serve 
not  just  the  pt^ople  of  Indiana,  but  all 
the  people  of   this  countr>- 

I  would  like  In  closing  to  Just  turn  to 
the  Bibie  for  a  mmute  I  do  think  that 
it  Is  time  that  we  saved  these  precious 
acres,  and  in  the^ook  of  Isalah  you  find 
thl.-> 

Woe  unlo  them  that  Join  houa«  to  botue 
that  lay  fleld  Uj  field  tu  there  be  do  place 
that  they  may  be  placed  alone  In  the  coldst 
of  the  earth 

Is  this  not  what  \a  happening''  Lux- 
ury  homes  have   been   placed  house   to 

house  In  much  of  the  area,  denying  the 
beach  to  the  masses  of  people  Com- 
mercial Interests  are  gradually,  but 
.surely  eating  away  at  the  privacy  that 
the  area  afTord.5  and.  most  tragic  of  all. 
industry  is  n'radually.  but  surely,  destroy- 
ing the  Indiana  dunes. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  V«)F<TX>N  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  RCJUSH  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  MORTON  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  feelings  the  gentleman  ha.s  about 
this  proposition  I  listened  to  the  hear- 
ings at  Vaiparalso  and  I  listened  to  all 
the  testimony  t>efore  the  committee  on 
this  Issue 

The  question  I  would  like  to  wi  is  thia. 
Are  we  savin.;  the  dune.s  '  Ttiat  is  the 
que.stion  Most  of  the  dunes  aie  either 
In  the  Indiana  State  Park  or  they  are  in 
areas  that  now  are  completely  controlled 
by  zonhig  laws  If  we  turn  this  into  a 
mass  recreation  area,  and  attract  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  camp,  swim,  and  to 
picnic  and  to  clunb  over  the  dunes,  are 
we  really  in  effect  conserving  this  area 
in  the  Interest  of  science  and  for  con- 
servation'' Or  are  we  simply  sayirw  that 
we  are  putting  the  dunes  into  a  new  kind 
of  ownership  but  that  there  Ls  no  guar- 
antee that  under  this  ownership  they 
will  be  saved'  That  is  the  point  I  think 
Kxne  of  ixs  would  like  really  to  have 
answered  I  do  not  think  the  testimony 
on  this  bill  ariswers  that  question  Are 
we  saving  the  dunes?  You  say  we  have 
to  save  them  now  or  never  Well,  does 
this  proposition  save  them  and.  If  so. 
how? 

Mr  ROUSH  Well.  I  will  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  think  this  proposition 
does  save  the  dunes 

I  think  It  IS  going  to  take  some  very 
good  and  clever  administratiun  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  plan  and  operate 
this  park  If  we  are  goin^  to  save  these 
dunes  I  have  confidence  it  can  be  done 
I  have  t)een  in  the  dunes  area  I  have 
seen  the  dunes  areas.  I  have  seen  the 
dunes  that  exist  outside  of  the  Indiana 
dune  park  and  in  the  area  we  contem- 
plate for  this  lakeshore.    They  are  there 

Indiana  has  approximately  45  mlle,s  of 
shoreline  along  Lake  Michigan.  In  this 
area  we  propose  to  set  aside  Just  over 
i.000   acres — approximately    8    miles    of 


shoreline  eus  a  national  lakeshore  Pew 
spots  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  factors 
more  favorably  aluicd  for  combined  rec- 
reational use  of  water,  the  lakeshore  and 
the  hinterland  than  the  area  of  the  pro- 
posed national  lakeshore.  Because  of 
low  latitude  and  shallow  deptli.  the  wa- 
ters along  the  Indiana  shoreline  are  the 
warmest  in  Lake  Michigan.  Wide,  gently 
sloping  beaches  of  clean,  light-colored 
and  fine-grained  sand  are  free  of  debris. 
Inner  marshes  and  ponds  furnish  an 
outdoor  laboratory  for  either  casual  ob- 
servation of  plant  and  bird  life  or  scien- 
tific study  in  geology,  botany,  and  orni- 
thology Hikmg.  camping,  picnicking. 
horseback  riding,  photography,  fishing, 
boating,  skiing,  and  tobogganing  can  be 
enjoyed  here. 

The  proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  has  been  found  to  satisfy  the 
criteria  ft)r  national  recreation  areas  .set 
forth  In  Policy  Circular  No  1,  adopted 
by  the  Recreation  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished by  the  President.  The  civilian 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  His- 
toric Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monuments 
has  endorsed  this  proposal  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

The  Indiana  dunes  reelon  Is  an  un- 
usual complex  of  exceptional  sand  dunes, 
numerous  marshes,  swamps  and  bogs, 
white  sand  beaches,  and  widely  diversi- 
fied flora  and  fauna — a  i^atural.  scien- 
tific and  scenic  asset  so  diverse  that  it  is 
difficult  to  equal  anywhere  In  the  coun- 
try Rising  to  heights  of  200  feet  in  a 
series  of  ridges  and  valleys  that  simu- 
late miniature  mountain  ranges,  the  In- 
diana dunes  are  Intimately  tied  in  with 
the  geological  and  natural  history  of 
northwestern  Indiana 

But  like  so  many  areas  of  the  country', 
civilization  Is  creeping  in  and  pressing 
against  these  natural  areas  The  area  is 
located  adjacent  to  Gary  and  only  35 
miles  from  Chicago  and  again  only  a 
short  distance  from  South  Bend.  Ind 
The  propoeed  lakeshore  presents  a  rare 
opportunity  to  improve  the  environment 
of  millions  of  crowded  city  dwellers  and 
to  Insure  the  enjoyment  of  this  unusual 
lakeshore  for  future  generation.s 

Today.  S'-i  million  people  live  within 
a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
9' 2  million  within  a  100-mlIe  radius  It 
is  predicted  that  the  population  living 
within  a  100-mile  radius  will  reach  11 'a 
million  within  15  years  It  Ls  estimated 
that  1  2  million  jjeople  will  visit  the  pro- 
posed lakeshore  aruiually  upon  comple- 
tion By  1980.  the  annual  visitation  is 
expected  to  reach  2  million 

Over  the  past  40  years  adverse  inter- 
ests have  been  eating  away  at  the  dunes 
At  every  turn  of  the  road  we  find  civili- 
zation creeping  over  this  beautiful  area. 

Because  we  are  attempting  something 
here  today  which,  if  successful,  will  pre- 
vent the  further  encroachment  of  these 
interests  on  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  area,  these  Interests  and  their 
spokesmen  indignantly  denounce  this 
attempt 

To  me.  Mr  Chairman,  these  cries  and 
the  arguments  used  only  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  need  to  preserve  for  future 
generatloiLS  a  small  p^.>rtion  of  that  which 
this  generation  enjoys  as  the  Indiana 
Dunes     Because  this  is  a  heavily  popu- 


lated area  of  tlie  country,  these  acres 
should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  millions  who  live  in  the  area.  Be- 
cause the  area  is  growing  and  promises 
to  grow  as  rapidly  as  any  area  In  Amer- 
ica, It  cries  out  for  this  lakeshore.  Be- 
cause northern  Indiana  is  about  to  iie- 
come  one  of  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  this  country.  thou.sands  upon  thou- 
sands of  workers  will  have  the  need  for 
areas  In  which  they  might  recreate 
them.selves.  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  have  a  place  In  which  their  families 
ml^rht  live  and  grow  spiritually  as  well 
as  physically. 

Indiana  does  have  a  dunes  park  in 
the  area.  It  is  only  2.000  acres.  I  visited 
that  park  in  June  At  9  a.m.  on  Satur- 
day morning,  not  a  single  campsite  was 
left.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
park  was  filled  and  the  policemen  v^ere 
turning  people  away.  What  we  propose 
today  will  complement  the  effort  Indiana 
IS  making  to  provide  at  least  a  measure 
of  recreation  and  con.servation  for  the 
people  of  this  country 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
we  are  hamperinc  Industrial  expansion 
This  is  the  great  hue  and  cr>'  of  those  in 
Indiana  who  oppose  this  park.  Now  this 
Is  not  true  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
person  who  Is  a  proponent  of  this  bill 
who  Is  opposed  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment What  we  do  say  it  this:  Why 
take  nature's  most  beautiful  areas  for 
thia  purpose?  If  you  were  to  draw  a  cir- 
cle with  a  15-mile  radius  with  the  pro- 
posed Indiana  Port  as  the  center  point. 
only  4  percent  of  the  land  we  propose 
for  a  lakeshore  would  be  within  that  cir- 
cle. There  is  room  for  industrial  devel- 
opment and  for  the  development  of  this 
lakeshore  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  see 
to  it  that  there  is  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  both  This  is  the  position  of  the 
administration.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  regards  both  the  Bums  Harbor 
propo.sal  and  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  propo.sal  as  integral  elements 
for  a  balanced  development  of  the  area 
Just  yesterday,  at  a  ceremony  breaking 
ground  for  the  Indiana  Port,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  said — and  I  quote  from 
a  UPI  report — "We  believe  the  port  and 
the  park  are  compatible  and  that  one 
day  we  will  have  a  great  recreational 
facility  In  this  area." 

For  those  of  you  who  may  feel  that 
this  is  just  a  local  issue  let  me  as-sure 
you  that  this  is  not  so.  This  proposal 
was  conceived  and  designed  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  .sei-ve  the  national 
Interest — just  as  do  Yoseinite.  Grand 
Canyon,  Cape  Cod,  and  many  other  na- 
tional parks  It  has  the  support  of  na- 
tional conservation  groups  as  well  as 
the  support  of  other  nationally  oriented 
groups. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  might  pass  this  bill  today.  The 
Indiana  Dunes  are  a  unique  and  beauti- 
ful work  of  nature  located  within  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  population  centers. 
Time  is  running  out  on  us.  This  is  not 
one  of  those  instances  when  we  can  say 
let  us  do  it  tomorrow  or  next  year.  Un- 
less we  act  now  this  area  will  be  irrevo- 
cably lost.  I  would  hope  that  each  Mem- 
ber might  ask  this  question  of  him.self. 
If  the  conservation  effort  of  tliis  coun- 


try depends  on  what  I  do  here  today, 
v^■hat  will  be  the  result?" 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
•Mr.  Skubitz;. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman 
stripped  of  all  Its  fancy  language,  what 
this  bill  attempt.s  to  do  Is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional beach  facilities  at  the  expense  of 
the  Slate  of  Indiana — for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  reside  in  Chicago,  111. 

Like  so  many  other  bills  presented  to 
this  body,  it,  too,  flies  under  a  false  ban- 
ner. 

The  slogan  under  which  It  rides — "Save 
the  Dunes" — is  a  misnomer  If  I  ever 
heard  one. 

The  facts  are  that  the  dunes  that  are 
worth  saving  are  already  protected  by 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  beach  facilities  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  State  park  which  is  really 
the  heart  of  this  project. 

But  we  have  been  advised  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  intends  to  do  just  that. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  land  in  one  State  is  to  be  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  then  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
State  in  which  the  land  Is  located.  And 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  are  not  about 
ready  to  do  this. 

The  State  of  Indiana  made  its  position 
abundantly  clear— It  would  support  an 
enlai-gement  of  beaches,  providing: 

First,  that  It  did  not  hamper  the  in- 
dustrial  development  of  this  area. 

Second,  it  opposed  the  addition  of  any 
area  which  was  not  contiguous  to  the 
present  State  park. 

Third,  that  the  State  maintain  control 
over  the  State  park  and  be  permitted  to 
charge  fees. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
attended  all  the  hearings  here  In  ■Wash- 
ington and  in  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

There  were  times  that  the  proceeding 
reminded  one  of  the  hearings  recently 
held  by  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

If  you  think  the  people  in  the  area 
want  this  legislation,  you  are  wrong. 

If  you  think  that  the  State  govern- 
ment and  local  governments  that  are  pri- 
marily affected  want  it — you  are  wrong, 
I  must  admit  that  the  people  who  re- 
side in  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune  Acres 
want  it. 

But  interestingly  enough,  the  original 
bill  excludes  these  areas — the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  area — Dune  Acres.  I 
understand  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  include  Dune  Acres  and  the 
Ogden  Dunes  area;  if  these  amendments 
prevail,  then  no  one  in  the  area  will 
support  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  in  its  deliberation, 
decided  that,  since  Dune  Acres  adjoined 
the  Indiana  State  Park,  we  should 
purchase  In  fee  the  beach  area  located 
in  Dune  Acres.  This  would  treat  the 
people  of  this  area  Just  as  we  were  treat- 
ing the  citizens  of  Beverly  Shores. 

But  at  the  last  moment  the  full  com- 
mittee— with  little  or  no  discussion,  and 
only  a  few  moments  before  the  commit- 


tee adjourned — accepted  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  purchase  of  the  Dune  Acres 
area  and  take  an  easement  on  the  land 
which  would  permit  beach  users  the  right 
to  walk  across  the  area^-but  not  go  near 
the  water. 

The  park  authorities  tell  me  that  the 
difference  between  purchasing  the  land 
In  fee  and  the  easement  right  to  walk 
Eu;ross  the  land  would  be  less  than 
$200,000. 

I  understand  that,  now,  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  to  provide  walk- 
ing privileges  on  Dune  Acres  proper  will 
now  offer  an  amendment  to  purchase  in 
fee;  when  they  do,  there  goes  the  support 
of  the  people  of  Dune  Acres  for  this 
propKJsal. 

The  full  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
west  beach  area — Beverly  Bay — an  area 
that  is  located  approximately  4V2  miles 
away  from  the  remainder  of  the  lake- 
shore — and  rightly  so. 

I  understand  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  include  it,  and  It  should  be  de- 
feated. 

You  have  received  a  letter  from  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  which 
included  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "West 
Beach  and  Bums  Bogs — Keys  to  the  In- 
diana Dunes  Lakeshore." 

During  the  discussion  before  the  com- 
mittee it  was  referred  to  as  the  "heart 
of  the  project." 

•Well.  It  is  the  first  time  I  know  of  that 
the  heart  of  anything  could  be  located  4 
miles  away  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  I 
guess  that  is  the  reason  they  now  call  it 
the  key  to  the  proposal. 

I  was  quite  Interested  In  the  pictures 
that  were  placed  in  this  pamphlet — they 
are  beautiful — ^but,  frankly,  I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  photographer  had  to 
travel  to  get  them. 

This  area  was  de-duned  40  years  ago. 
Basically  it  is  nothing  but  small  sand 
dunes,  cattail  swamps  and  weed  patches. 

Let  me  read  you  what  the  chairman 
of  our  full  committee  said  about  this 
particular  area: 

All  of  our  pictures,  Mr.  Hartzog.  sliow  that 
this  has  been  de-duned — if  that  is  the 
word — as  there  Is  comparatively  no  acres  at 
all  back  of  that — that  18  dunes  area  at  the 
present  time. 

A  little  bit  has  gone  back,  I  understand. 
But  over  a  period  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  longer  than  that  these  dunes 
have  not  come  back — and  they  will  not  come 
back  as  long  as  you  have  a  railroad  track 
there.  ITiat  country  has  grass  and  no  dunes 
at  all — that  Is  what  It  is. 

I  am  surprised  that  one  of  the  signers 
of  this  letter,  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, in  the  name  of  conservation,  is 
willing  to  deny  the  State  of  Indiana  its 
right  to  expand  and  grow  and  provide 
jobs  for  its  people — and  yet  he  Is  willing 
to  flood  the  Grand  Canyon  so  that  his 
State  of  Arizona  can  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  4  years.  As  a  rule,  the  com- 
mittee really  does  Its  homework. 

But  this  bill  is  the  most  botched  up 
piece  of  legislation  we  have  ever  re- 
ported. 

It  should  be  defeated  or  recommitted 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  do 
its  homework. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annitnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  wholehearted  and  vigor- 
ous support  for  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
51  which  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  northern  Indiana. 

Congressman  J.  Edward  Roush,  who 
introduced  this  measure,  and  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  a  tireless  advocate  of  the 
move  to  preserve  the  Indiana  dunes,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  save 
one  of  the  last  great  natural  assets  of 
our  Nation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Honorable  FIalph  J.  Rfvers,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee, 
whose  forthright  action  has  brought  to 
the  floor  a  progressive  and  urgently 
needed  measure. 

America's  need  for  the  preservation  of 
shorelines  for  public  enjojTnent  has  long 
been  recognized.  Action  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  reserve 
or  acquire  additional  water,  beach,  and 
shoreline  areas,  particularly  near  the 
centers  of  population,  Is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  community  needs  of  our  times. 
It  Is  a  particularly  urgent  matter  with 
respect  to  our  Great  Lakes  shoreline 
where  recreational  resources  are  In 
heaviest  demand  because  of  the  high 
density  of  population. 

The  Indiana  dunes  would  provide  a 
place  for  swimming,  sunbathliig.  hiking, 
picnicking,  camping,  fishing,  and  other 
recreational  activities.  The  dunes  are 
easily  accessible  to  about  10  million  peo- 
ple living  within  a  100-mile  radius. 
Many  thousands  of  these  people  are  from 
my  own  congressional  district,  located  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago.  They  are  working 
people  and  cannot  afford  long  and  ex- 
pensive trips  to  distant  recreational 
areas.  The  Indiana  dimes  are  only  25 
miles  from  the  outskirts  of  Chicago  and 
are  within  easy  reach  of  both  the  pocket- 
books  and  the  automobiles  of  these 
working  people. 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  has  reported  that  inade- 
quate facilities  exist  to  meet  even  the 
present  day  outdoor  recreational  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  area.  The  popula- 
tion explosion  Is  serving  to  intensify  and 
multiply  these  very  real  needs  and  wants 
of  the  people. 

Botanists  and  biologists  feel  that  the 
dunes  would  be  ideal  for  scientific  re- 
search and  study.  They  are  tuning  Im- 
mediate conservation  of  the  area  be- 
cause the  dunes  are  rich  in  both  north- 
em  and  southern  species  of  plants,  a  rare 
occurrence  in  most  parts  of  our  Nation. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  Indiana  dunes 
was  best  expressed  by  Merrill  D.  Ames, 
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vice   president   of    the    Save-the-Dunee     out  on  us.     Already  the  proposed  park     out  Into  the  lake  and  take  some  of  the 
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had  the  foresight  to  preserve  this  great        Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  after     able  time  after  its  authorization,  we  are 
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vice    president    of    the    Save -the- Dunes 
Council,  when  he  said : 

It  U  the  only  place  e*Bt  of  New  M'Wtco  In 
which  cactua  grows — the  only  place  south  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  where  certain  types  of  pinea 
are  to  be  found  and  one  of  the  throe  placee 
In  the  world  where  tinging  MUid  Is  located. 

As  early  a.s  1916  the  National  Park 
Service  rPCommend»d  the  Indiana  dunes 
area  for  a  national  park.  Our  involve- 
ment In  World  War  I.  however,  delayed 
our  Oovemment'.s  action  in  acqulrtni?  the 
property  In  the  intervening  years,  a 
good  portion  of  the  dunes.  ortKlnally  cora- 
prlslr.s  a  strip  of  marshes  and  beaches 
about  25  miles  long,  ha.s  been  Irretriev- 
ably lost  to  Industrial  and  residential  de- 
velopment Today,  the  dunes  left  that 
are  suitable  for  acquLsltlon  are  only  a 
lltUe  over  10  miles  long.  What  Is  left 
must  be  "wtved  now,  or  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  to  be  saved 

Legislation  to  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  President,  the  Buret u  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  organized 
labor,  newspapers,  scientists,  and  local 
residents 

Such  an  overwhelming  mandate  should 
and  must  be  heeded  by  the  legislators  of 
this  Nation  who  have  tht'  best  interests 
of  the  people  m  heart  and  in  mind  Un- 
less the  natural  t)eautles  and  resources  of 
our  country  are  preserved  now.  In  our 
generation.  It  will  be  too  late.  Only  a 
barren  land  will  be  left  to  our  children 
and  to  posterity. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  no  conservation  legisla- 
tion Is  more  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
89th  Congress  than  H  R  51  which  would 
create  an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore for  the  enjoyment  of  ail  our  peo- 
ple and  would  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature 

Mr  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr    Yates 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  I  shall 
support  this  bill  I  believe  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  IMr  RooshI,  that 
this  area  should  have  a  port  as  well  as  a 
park  In  accordance  with  the  understand- 
ing reached  years  ago  We  now  have  a 
park  It  was  dedicated  only  yesterday 
It  would  be  unfair,  grossly  unfair.  If 
the  port  were  not  now  established. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  that 
agreement,  solely  upon  the  question  of 
the  need  for  protecting  this  beautiful 
area  In  Its  positive  beauty  for  generations 
to  come — the  growth  of  the  cities 
threaten  it.  The  glass,  the  concrete,  the 
steel,  the  asphalt  of  the  cities  are  reach- 
ing out  to  overrun  this  natunu  wilder- 
ness. Only  If  we  act  now  to  preserve  this 
arta  will  there  be  a  retreat  from  the 
pressures  and  noise  of  everyday  living 

We  who  live  In  the  Midwest  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  for  this  day 

For  IX  we  fall  today  to  pass  U  R.  51, 
authorizing  the  establishment  ol  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  we  will 
find  that  not  only  are  the  sands  of  time 
running  out  on  us.  We  will  find  that  the 
very  sands  of  the  lakecbore  are  running 


out  on  us      Already  the  proposed  park 
has  dribbled  down  to  a  mere  8.243  acres 

Surely  this  is  little  enough  to  settle 
for.  Surely  the  people  of  the  dunes  area 
have  already  waited  far  too  long  to  as- 
sume tlielr  natural   birthright. 

When  Stephen  T  Mather  first  set  eyes 
on  the  dunes,  the  entire  population  of 
nilnoLs  and  Indiana  was  9'-j  million  To- 
day, there  are  more  people  than  that 
hvlng  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the 
Indiana  dunes — and  by  1980  it  Is  estl- 
maU'd  that  there  will  be  at  least  2  million 
more 

Existing  facilities  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion are  already  terribly  inadequate  for 
this  thriving  urban -industrial  complex 
Imagine  what  the  situation  will  be  by 
1980— 1990— the  year  2000 

Do  you  gentlemen  who  oppose  H  R.  51 
think  that  Americans  will  have  less  need 
for  national  parks  in  the  years  to  come'' 
Every  sociological  study  I  have  read 
proves  exactly  the  opposite— proves  tiiat 
people  will  have  inflnltely  more  leisure, 
infinitely  greater  need  to  fill  that  leisure 
with  health-Kiving  recreation  out  of 
doors.  Then  where,  pray,  are  those  des- 
perately- needed  parks  to  come  from? 

Obviously,  It  Is  now  or  never — unless 
we  propose  to  build  our  parks  on  orbiting 
space  platforms 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  as  a  nation 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  conservation 
so  poorly  that  we  will  let  our  present  op- 
portu:ilty  slip  through  our  fingers,  as  the 
sands  of  the  Indiana  dunes  slipped  so 
lazily  through  my  own  fingers  as  a  boy 

Yes.  Mr  Chairman  I  know  the  worth 
and  wonder  of  the  Indiana  dunes  from 
personal  experience  My  birthplace  was 
Chicago,  my  home  has  always  been  Chi- 
cago, and  man  and  t>oy  I  have  spent  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  on  those 
dunes 

Are  future  generations  of  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  to  be  denied  the 
peace  and  pleasure,  the  rest,  and  recre- 
ation afforded  by  the  dunes'' 

And  for  what?  Just  what  reason  would 
those  "Vho  persist  in  voting  against  the 
lakeshore  give  thase  future  generations? 
That  the  steel  companies  needed  still 
mr>re  lake  frontage' 

No.  I  hardly  think  they  would  be  able 
to  say  that 

Yesterday.  October  10.  1966.  back  there 
on  the  Indiana  dunes,  the  Bums  Water- 
way Harbor — an  industrial  port  author- 
ized by  Congre.ss  a  year  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$25  million-    was  dedicated. 

Now,  let  us  think  of  the  people  Let  It 
be  the  public's  turn  Let  us  protect  this 
natural  retreat  as  a  heritage  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come  Ijet  the  House  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Senate,  which  has  already 
twice  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lakeshore  of  far  more  generous  acreage 
Mr  Chairman.  I  call  for  passage  of  HR 
51  in  the  name  of  conscience  as  well  as 
Conservation 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Ciialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Did  the  genUeman 
read  In  the  pape.-s  that  Mayor  Daley  has 
Just  brought  atujut  an  appropriation  of 
$15  mlUlon  to  extend  McCormack  Place 


out  Into  the  lake  and  take  some  of  the 
beach? 

Mr  YATES.  I  believe  the  gentlemac 
may  have  read  In  the  papers  that  there 
Is  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
McCormack  Place  will  be  expanded 
That  has  not  been  approved.  That  is 
under  study  at  the  present  time.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yields 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  minoLs 
[Mr.  PttcinskiI 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  a  bill  dealing  with  thl.s  leg- 
islation, H  R.  4412,  I  grew  up  on  the 
sand  dunes  of  Indiana.  As  a  matte: 
of  fact,  the  first  Job  I  ever  had  in  my  hu 
was  down  at  the  sand  dunes  at  a  hot 
dog  stand  many  years  ago.  I  know  the 
area  well,  and  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  Is  a  great  recreation  area 
and  conservation  area  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Midwest.  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Halleck 
talks  about  this  project  as  If  the  area 
only  belonged  to  the  people  of  Porter 
County.  The  fact  of  the  matter  l.s  that 
for  many,  many  years  and  for  decade- 
people  have  been  moving  out  to  the  I:.d:- 
ana  dunes  for  the  summer,  the  fall.  a.".c 
the  winter  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  anc 
Michigan 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman.  wiL 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  will  in  ju.'^t  a 
second 

I  think  it  Is  wise  to  keep  In  mind,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  this  area,  the  metropoli- 
tan Chicago-Oar>'  area,  stretching  from 
Waiikogan  clear  around  to  St.  Joseph 
Mich  ,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  lar£;es; 
complex  of  diversified  Indu.stry  in  the 
world  I  think  by  the  early  1970's  it  wi'i 
be  the  largest  complex  of  diversified  In- 
dustry In  the  world,  housing  a  popula- 
tion well  in  excess  of  10  million  people 
As  the  gentleman  who  .m.st  preceded  me. 
who  Is  the  spons<ir  of  this  bill  in  the 
House,  and  the  .senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate stated,  one  of  the  great  problems  o.' 
our  times  is  going  to  be  that  of  provid- 
ing adequate  areivs  for  the  people  of 
these  highly  congested  communities  t^ 
go  and  mingle  with  Nature.  So  I  thini; 
it  would  be  very  cruel  for  us  now  to 
close  our  eyes  to  this  great  natural  won- 
derland. The  assurance  has  been  giver, 
here — and  I  take  at  face  value  the  .state- 
ments made  by  industry,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  by  the  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  and  by  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  committee — that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  port  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr.  Halleck 
wants  to  develop  and  this  national  park 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  complement 
each  other.  So  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  labor  movement,  the  steelworker? 
and  all  of  the  other  people  in  that  area 
and  the  whole  Midwest  are  solidly  be- 
hind this  proposal.  We  know  well  that 
by  1970  to  1980  the  people  of  that  time 
and  that  generation  are  going  to  thant 
the  good  Lord  that  there  were  Members 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 


had  the  foresight  to  preserve  this  great 
conservation  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  young  country.  When 
we  look  at  the  history  of  all  the  major 
powers  of  the  world  with  their  histories 
dating  back  1.000,  2  000,  3.000,  and  even 
4  000  years  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and 
when  we  look  at  America,  which  is  an 
Infant  In  comparison  to  all  of  the  other 
countries,  we  see  that  America  is  yet 
the  most  glorious  country  in  the  world. 
That  is  simply  because  Members  of  the 
Congresses  before  us  have  had  the  fore- 
sight to  preserve  this  great  wonderland 
of  our  Nation.  I  say  that  we  cannot 
think  of  this  program  in  terms  of  what 
It  will  do  today  or  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  should  recognize  what  It  Is  going  to 
do  for  generations  to  come.  This  area  is 
a  vitally  needed  area  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Midwest,  I  say  to  you  for 
us  to  turn  this  legislation  aside  would, 
indeed,  be  to  deny  generations  to  come  a 
maLnificent  wonderland;  an  area  that 
the  b'ood  Lord  has  blessed  and  which  we 
are  eolng  to  need.  We  need  It  now.  We 
have  used  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  real 
issue  at  stake  here — and  we  ought  not 
to  conceal  it — but  one  of  the  great  oppo- 
sitions to  this  national  park  Is  generated 
because  of  the  fact  It  is  believed  It  would 
have  a  deterrent  eflfect  upon  the  question 
of  the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
other  areas. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  great  President  of 
this  country  stated  not  too  long  ago  that 
we  must  marshal  all  the  resources  of 
.America  and  to  also  preserve  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Well,  I  say  to  you  that  this  national 
park  will  certainly  play  a  vltsd  role  in  not 
only  helping  the  industrial  development 
of  the  area,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
prevent  some  of  the  pollution  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  approved.  I  feel  it  is 
vital  and  imtwrtant  legislation,  and  it  Is 
presented  to  the  House  in  good  faith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
fentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr    UDALL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  O'Har^I. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  very  much  at  home  and 
amongst  home  folks,  I  was  bom  at  St, 
Joe,  Mich.,  wliich  Is  not  very  far  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  have  much  trouble. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  when  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas  speaks  against  It. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  affection  for 
Kansas.    It  Is  a  great  State. 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  could  come 
from  Kansas  and  say  that  the  people 
of  Chicago — the  boys  and  the  girls,  along 
with  their  parents — could  not  go  down 
into  Indiana  to  a  national  park  or  sea- 
shore I  do  not  know  why  the  voice  of 
Kansas  should  be  raised  in  that  direc- 
Uon. 

Mr  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Morton  1. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  last  speaker  castigated  the  "voice  of 
Kansas,"  it  humbles  me  a  little  bit  to 
interject  the  "voice  of  Maryland."  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  have  spent  2  or  3  days  at  Val- 
paraiso. Also,  having  heard  all  the  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  on  this  Is- 
sue, I  feel  that  some  of  the  things  that 
were  brought  out  in  that  testimony  have 
not  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  which  cast  some  light  upon  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  question,  the 
question  of  saving  the  dunes  is  at  stake. 
I  am  not  convinced,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  member  of  the  committee  Is 
convinced,  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation in  any  way  guarantees  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dimes,  and  the  other  biolog- 
ical and  geological  phenomena  located 
there  which  has  some  scientific  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  stricken  out 
of  the  bill  two  or  three  external  areas 
of  great  biological  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  recreation 
area,  and  perhaps  it  is  justified  on  this 
basis. 

The  point  is  that  the  inholding  com- 
munities of  Ogden  Dimes,  Dune  Acres, 
and  Beverly  Shores,  and  the  Indiana 
State  Park  actually  will  have  the  trustee- 
shlp  of  the  dunes.  The  land  that  is  be- 
ing acquired  here  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  dune  area,  it  is  land  that 
will  be  used  for  campsites,  the  beaches, 
and  the  like.  And  that  is  also  true  of 
the  Inland  Steel  property,  if  it  is  added. 

So  let  us  not  feel  that  this  Is  any  type 
of  conservation  bill. 

■When  I  flew  from  northern  Indiana 
up  to  Michigan  to  visit  the  Sleeping  Bear 
area,  there  was  a  great,  red  cloud — 
talk  about  pollution — coming  from  the 
steel  mills  of  Gary,  and  floating  along 
the  water's  edge  and  depositing  silt,  or 
ash,  on  this  area. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  save  It  you  had 
better  clean  the  air  up.  You  had  better 
put  the  de'vices  in  those  steel  mills  that 
will  guarantee  clean  air,  because  con- 
stantly there  is  an  overburden  of  ash 
being  deposited  not  only  on  the  dunes, 
but  in  the  lungs  of  all  those  who  live 
along  that  area. 

Talk  about  pollution,  where  is  the 
force  and  what  is  being  done  besides  talk 
about  pollution? 

During  my  lifetime  one  of  the  Great 
Lakes  has  become  a  dead  sea.  We  are 
fighting  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  other  estuaries.  Let  us 
really  do  something  about  pollution,  if 
we  are  going  to  do  it.  and  let  us  really 
do  something  about  conservation  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it. 

This  is  not  a  conservation  bill.  It  Is 
a  reclamation  area  bill.  The  reason  why 
I  am  opposed  to  It  is  this:  since  the  As- 
sateague  National  Seashore  was  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Government  has  pur- 
chased 1  acre  of  land.  Some  3,500  prop- 
erty owners  are  wondering  what  is  tak- 
ing place,  when  do  we  get  our  money? 
Who  do  we  deal  with?  We  cannot 
simply  authoiize  these  areas  and  then 
turn  our  backs.  And  until  we  can  create 
a  revolving  trust  fimd  that  can  be  used 
to  purchase  this  land  within  a  reason- 


able time  after  its  authorization,  we  are 
simply  going  to  create  havoc  and  con- 
fusion. 

Let  us  regroup  on  this  whole  area,  and 
get  a  total  plan  for  this  northern  In- 
diana section  that  will  include  the  port 
of  Indiana,  including  the  industrial  de- 
velopment area,  and  will  include  the  nec- 
essary open  spaces  and  beach  areas,  and 
not  simply  hiject  under  the  guise  of  con- 
.servation  a  recreation  bill  which  is  con- 
fusing, which  is  not  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported, either  by  the  local  governments 
and  the  State.  I  know  the  problem  that 
Chicago  has  because  I  know  the  prob- 
lems that  Baltimore  has  are  similar. 

This  may  be  the  area  to  do  this  job  In. 
But  these  people  must  have  an  inte- 
grated plan,  and  there  must  also  be  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  air.  There  is  no 
point  in  going  to  the  beach  and  breath- 
ing in  the  red  silt  that  is  coming  from 
the  steel  mills  in  Gary, 

As  I  flew  north  from  this  area,  there  is 
a  stretch  of  nearly  120  miles  of  absolutely 
undeveloped  beach  land.  Perhaps  we 
should  look  at  some  of  that.  Already  the 
State  of  Michigan  owns  a  great  deal  of 
that  area.  Perhaps  we  should  look  at 
that. 

But  I  think  that  at  this  particular 
instant,  at  this  particular  time  we  should 
respect  the  views  of  Charlie  Halleck, 
who  has  lived  with  this  problem  and 
lived  with  the  people  who  have  fought 
and  have  the  one  desire  to  control  the 
destiny  of  our  own  neighborhoods.  I 
just  hope  this  bill  is  defeated,  because 
it  is  not  complete.  It  is  not  a  conserva- 
tion bill,  and  It  Is  incomplete  as  a  recrea- 
tion bill. 

Therefore  I  think  it  has  political  over- 
tones that  are  also  unnecessary.  I  think 
we  should  look  again  at  this  area — either 
recommit  it,  or  defeat  it, 

Mr,  HALEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mai-j'land.  The  gentle- 
man sat  for  days  and  days  on  this  par- 
ticular matter.  This  Is  the  area  that 
originally  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
started  off  as  a  conservation  measure. 
But  here  is  a  recreation  area  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  We  should  make  a  thorough  study 
of  all  of  this  shoreline. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  will  tell  me  this.  You  have 
little  enclaves  here  on  this  map  that  is 
on  display  here,  where  you  have  little 
cities  where  the  people  have  built  homes. 
They  have  streets  and  they  have  water 
systems  and  so  on.  They  have  bonded 
their  communities  for  these  improve- 
ments. 'What  is  going  to  happen?  This 
is  Just  a  start  toward  acquiring  a  large 
section  of  land  here  and  taking  away 
homesteads  and  destroying  little  com- 
munities. 

■When  you  say  you  need  this  for  con- 
servation and  for  recreation,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  look  at 
the  whole  picture  and  I  suggest  to  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  that  I  will 
never  and  I  hope  you  will  never  vote  to 
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Mr    Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of     purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  ac-      tlons.     The    Secretary    shall    approve    any 
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wish  onto  a  sUtinR  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress something  that  he  does  not  want 
in  his  own  district. 

Think  about  that  a  little  bit  The 
gentleman  who  represents  the  disirtct 
involved  hapipens  to  be  of  the  other 
party,  but  I  shall  never  vote  for  a  bill 
that  will  wish  on  to  you  sls  a  sitting 
Member  of  the  Congress  somethluK  that 
you  say  you  do  not  need  and  that  you  do 
not  want.  Think  It  over  a  little  bit  be- 
cause you  may  be  faced  with  It  sometime 
yourself. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Kentleman  >ield? 

Mr  MORTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  can  appreciate  the 
solicitude  uf  my  friends  over  the  line  In 
Illinois  with  respect  to  this  area  But 
I  cannot  help  but  remind  you  of  "his  fact. 
This  bin.  If  It  t)ecomes  law.  takes  away 
the  riparian  r'.ghLs  of  the  homeowners  In 
Dune  Acres  and  In  Beverly  Shores.  Some 
of  those  homes  are  worth  $100,000  or 
$150,000  I  do  not  know  what  the  ripari- 
an rights  would  be  worth. 

But  may  I  In  all  humility  suggest  this 
to  my  colleagues  If  T  went  up  to  Illinois 
from  my  State  of  Indiana  and  I  said,  let 
U5  take  the  nparlan  rUthta  away  from 
the  private  beaches  of  Wlnnetka.  E\ans- 
ton.  Glencoe  and  I  do  not  exactly  re- 
member the  exact  sequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent communities  there,  but  I  dare  say 
that  these  gentlemen,  and  they  are  es- 
timable and  fine  gentlem.en,  of  course, 
but  I  doubt  that  they  wnuld  be  very 
much  enthused  about  that  kind  of  prop- 
osition 

That  Is  just  what  Is  involved  hjie.  I 
want  to  point  out  again,  we  have  btaches 
galore  We  have  10  miles  of  beaches  right 
now  devoted  to  public  use  out  of  40  miles 
of  shore  line  That  ought  to  be  su£B- 
cient 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation  to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Seashore  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Let  me  straighten  something  oiit  in 
the  beglrmlng.  We  are  not  attempting 
to  establish  a  national  park  We  are 
not  attempting  to  establish  a  nation^ 
monument  We  are  not  attempting  to 
establi.'ih  a  rf creation  area 

But  we  are  attempting  to  establish  a 
seashore  or  lakeshore  area 

These  are  the  cla-sslflcations  of  areas 
undf*r  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service  that  the  Hoiuse  Comirilttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  estab- 
lished and  which  we  have  used  as  cri- 
teria In  all  parts  of  the  country 

Now  what  you  Members  mu.st  under- 
stand Is  that  this  ts  the  culmination  of  a 
debate  which  began  over  65  years  ago. 

Before  that  time  Stephen  Mather,  who 
was  the  first  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  before  that  time  a 
great  conservationist  and  a  man  active 
In  the  conservation  movement,  suggested 
that  this  entire  area — not  merely  the 
area  included  In  this  bill  and  not  just 
the  area  Included  In  the  Indiana  State 


Park — but  the  entire  area  within  the 
confines  of  the  State  of  Indiana  be  set 
aside  and  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  turned 
a  deaf  ear  on  Stephen  Mather.  From 
time  to  time  in  the  Intervening  years 
other  people  have  tried  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  in  this  area  But  because 
of  the  Influx  of  Industry  into  the  area, 
because  of  the  Inroads  that  have  been 
made  on  the  dunes  by  developers  and 
others,  this  area  no  longer  qualified  as 
a  national  park,  no  longer  qualified  as  a 
national  monument. 

What  we  are  now  trying  to  do  Is  to 
establish  a  national  seashore 

I  undertake  this  endorsement  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  a  vociferous  and  de- 
termined opposition  to  this  propo.sal 
However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  opposition  to  this  proposal 
results.  I  believe,  from  the  failure  to 
approach  the  controversy  of  a  national 
seashore  or  a  port  in  an  lnt<'Iligent  and 
farslghted  manner  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  this  legislation  in  such 
an  intelligent  and  farslghted  manner 

Simply  stated,  the  controversy  which 
surrounds  this  legislation  involves  two 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  proposed 
for  the  State  of  Indiana— a  deepwater 
pubhc  port  and  the  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  Advocates  of  each 
project  have  for  many  years  embarked 
on  a  collision  course  without  obtaining 
authorization  for  either  project. 

In  1963  the  administration  sought  to 
resolve  this  conflict  and  officially  endorse 
both  projects  for  the  State  of  Indiana 
In  the  spring  of  1965  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  legislation  author- 
izing $25  million  to  start  construction 
of  the  public  ix)rt 

In  October  of  1965  this  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  89-298.  the  1965  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which  con- 
tained a  $5  million  reimbursement  for 
that  part  of  the  port  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  usually  corvstruct. 
However,  the  conference  committee  in 
reporting  the  1965  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  Inserted  a  proviso,  as  follows 

No  appropriation  Is  authorized  to  be  made 
for  tne  construction  of  this  project  until  the 
Indlaxui  Dune«  National  Lakeshore  has  been 
voted  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Mime  Congress 

This  has  been  some  of  the  legislative 
history  and  controversy  surrounding 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  establishing 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
has  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  legis- 
lative process  where  there  can  be  com- 
phance  wltJi  the  conference  committee's 
proviso  and  establishment  of  a  much- 
needed  recreational  area  providing  a  bal- 
anced development  in  the  lands  in  north- 
ern Indiana 

This  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  lakeshore  will  pre- 
serve for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment 
the  selected  remaining  portions  of  the 
Indiana  dimes  and  related  areas  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  recrea- 
tional value. 


This  proposed  national  lakeshore  will 
be  located  primarily  in  Porter  County 
and  partially  in  La  Porte  County,  Ind , 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  at  the  present 
time  live  9' 2  million  people. 

And  by  the  time  this  area  Is  fully  de- 
veloped for  use  by  the  National  Park 
Ser\1ce,  between  11 '2  and  12  millions  of 
people  will  live  in  this  area. 

The  land  area  to  be  Included  wltliln 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  national 
lakeshore  Involved  Initially  approxi- 
mately 11.000  acres.  Unfortunately— 
and  I  say  this  advisedly — the  committee 
saw  fit,  by  an  amendment,  to  delete  from 
this  proposal  5,276  acres  of  land,  mostly 
in  detached  units,  comprising  lands 
ideally  suited  for  their  ecological,  scenic, 
and  recreational  values. 

Tlie  proposed  lakeshore  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, now  contains  some  6,000  acres  of  land. 
Including  11  miles  of  beach,  to  be  kept 
available  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  lands  are  in 
private  ownership.  An  additional  2,182 
acres  of  land  may  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed lakeshore  by  the  donation  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  Slate  Park  by  the  Sute 
of  Indiana 

The  estimated  cost  of  Uie  acquisition 
of  tliesc  lands  is  $21  million  plus,  and 
the  development  costs  are  currently  esti- 
mated at  $3,292,000 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  a  national 
recreation  area  In  tills  part  of  our  Nation 
is  without  question.  As  always,  the  ques- 
tions surrounding  such  projects  are:  How 
big?  And.  what  lands  should  be  In- 
cluded? 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  labored  and  wrestled  with 
these  problems.  It  Is  my  hope  that  some 
of  these  detached  areas  deleted  by  the 
committee  will  be  restored  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

In  1962  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  recom- 
mended the  acquisition  of  beaches  and 
shoreline  areas,  particularly  near  the 
centers  of  population,  to  meet  the  rec- 
reational preferences  of  our  citizens. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  toward  meeting  the 
recreational  needs  and  preferences  of  our 
citizens  in  that  area. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  I,  for  one, 
have  long  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
man  must  have  a  place  to  work  and  a 
place  to  play.  There  are  those  who  will 
argue  tliat  this  legislation  will  stifle  the 
economic  and  industrial  development  of 
northern  Indiana.  That  argument  ha£ 
no  merit  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  with 
regard  to  this  legislation. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  economic  and 
Industrial  growth  of  northern  Indiana 
and  seeks  to  preserve  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  such  economic  and  industrial 
pursuits  an  area  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  recreation  close  at  hand  dur- 
ing their  leisure  time. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  estabUshment 
of  this  Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore  wi'.. 
provide  a  balanced  development  for 
northern  Indiana 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
tins  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
FarnsleyI. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
some  of  you  know,  I  think  most  of  the 
thi:i;^s  the  U.S.  Govenunent  has  done  in- 
;en.ally  have  been  mistakes,  but  this  Is 
one  I  very  deeply  believe  in. 

My  father  taught  me,  when  I  was  a 
boy.  that  the  land,  all  the  waterfronts 
of  all  the  oceans  and  rivers  and  streams 
and  lakes,  should  belong  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  when  industry  needed  space 
it  should  rent  it. 

This  is  just  a  little  bit  of  waterfront. 
I  surely  hope  wo  save  it  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mjself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  all  the 
time  on  this  side,  if  the  gentleman  is 
agreeable. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  UDALL.  That  will  be  with  the 
suggt'stion  that  the  Clerk  read  the  first 
line  or  two  of  the  bill,  and  after  that  I 
would  propo.se  that  the  Committee  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R    51 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  educational.  Inspira- 
tional, and  recreational  use  of  the  public 
cert.iin  portions  of  the  Indiana  dunes  and 
other  areas  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
Interest  and  recreational  value  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
suthorlzed  to  establish  and  administer  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "lakeshore")  In  ac- 
cord.ince  with  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
lakeshore  shall  comprise  the  area  within  the 
boundaries  delineated  on  a  map  Identified 
M  "A  Propo.sed  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lalceshore."  dated  July  1964,  and  bearing  the 
number  "LNPNE  1003  ID",  which  map  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
laiieshore  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
pr-'perty.  or  any  InK-rest  therein,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  recreational  beneflte  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  also  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
such  easements  or  other  Interests  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assure  public  access  to 
the  beach  and  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  con- 
tinuously from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
lakeshore  In  section  21  township  37  north, 
Indiana  base,  range  6  west,  second  principal 
Indiana  meridian,  to  the  easternmost  point 
of  Intersection  of  the  lakeshore  boundary 
with  the  shoreline. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  consent  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed 
to  negotiate  with  the  State  for  the  acqtilsl- 
tlon  of  said  park.  In  exercising  hla  author- 
ity to  acquire  property  by  exchange  for  the 


purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  area  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  federally  owned  property  under  the 
Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary.  Properties  so 
exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  in 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  may.  In  his  discretion,  base  his 
determination  on  an  independent  appraisal 
obtained  by  him:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  In  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  seek  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  of  Indiana,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  property  owners  as 
are  required  to  provide  public  access  to  seg- 
ments of  the  Little  Calumet  River  and  the 
adjacent  river  banks  between  the  lalceshore 
bovmdary  and  the  east  line  of  section  31, 
and  the  Secretary  may  acquire,  other  than 
by  condemnation,  such  easements  and  other 
Interests  in  lands  or  waters  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  described 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  which  In  his  opinion 
Is  efficiently  administrable  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register.  Fol- 
lowing such  establishment  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  continue 
to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in  lands  for  the 
lakeshore. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  Improved  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  for  one  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  such  authority 
shEill  be  suspended  with  respect  to  all  im- 
proved property  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  dtirlng  all  times  when 
an  appropriate  zoning  agency  shall  have  in 
force  and  applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  approved  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "improved  property",  when- 
ever used  in  this  Act,  shall  mean  a  detached 
one-family  dwelling,  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  October  21,  1963.  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwell- 
ing Lb  situated,  the  said  land  being  In  the 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residen- 
tial use,  together  with  any  structures  acces- 
sory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
the  lands  so  designated.  The  amount  of  the 
land  so  designated  shall  in  every  case  be  not 
more  tlian  three  acres  in  area,  and  in  making 
such  designation  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  manner  of  noncommercial 
residential  use  in  which  the  dwelling  and 
land  have  customarily  been  enjoyed:  Pro- 
t^tded,  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  land  so  designated  any  beach  or  waters, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  beach  or  waters,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  specifying  standards  for  ap- 
proval by  him  of  zoning  ordinances  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  issue  amended  regula- 
tions specifying  staiidards  for  approval  by 
him  of  zoning  ordinances  whenever  he  shall 
consider  such  amended  regulations  to  be  de- 
sliable  due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  condi- 


tions. The  Secretary  sliall  approve  any 
zoning  ordinance  and  any  amendment  to 
any  approved  zoning  ordinace  submitted  to 
him  which  conforms  to  the  standards  con- 
tained In  the  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  adoption  of  such  ordinance  or  amend- 
ment by  the  zoning  agency.  Such  approval 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  revoked,  by  is- 
suance of  any  amended  regulations  after  the 
date  of  such  approval,  for  so  long  as  such 
ordinance  or  amendment  remains  in  effect 
as  approved. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  in  such  regu- 
lations and  amended  regulations  for  ap- 
proval of  any  zoning  ordinance  or  zoning 
ordinance  amendment  shall  contribute  to 
the  effect  of  il)  prohibiting  the  commercial 
and  industrial  use,  other  than  any  commer- 
cial or  industrial  use  which  is  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  of  all  property  covered  by  the 
ordinance  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore;  and  (2)  promoting  the  preservation 
and  development,  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  ordinance  withiu  the  lakeshore  by  means 
of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setback  require- 
ments and  other  provisions  which  may  be 
required  by  such  regulations  to  be  included 
in  a  zoning  ordinance  consistent  with  the 
laws   of   the   State   of   Indiana. 

(c)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  ( 1 )  contains  any  provision  which  he 
may  consider  adverse  to  the  preservation  and 
development,  in  accordance  witli  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  of  the  area  comprising  the  lake- 
shore;  or  (2)  fails  to  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding that  the  Secretary  shall  receive  notice 
of  any  variance  granted  under  and  any  ex- 
ception made  to  the  application  of  such  ordi- 
nance or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  Improved  property,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  has  been  suspended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under  or  ex- 
ception to  such  zoning  ordinance,  or  Is  sub- 
jected to  any  use.  which  variance,  exception, 
or  use  fails  to  conform  to  or  is  Inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  standard  contained  in 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  passage  of  such 
ordinance,  the  Secretary  may,  In  his  discre- 
tion, terminate  the  suspension  of  his  au- 
tliority  to  acquire  such  improved  property  by 
condemnation. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  funiish  to  any 
party  in  interest  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erly located  within  the  lakeshore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so  sus- 
pended and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to 
such  acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  term 
of  twenty-five  years,  or  for  such  lesser  time 
as  the  said  owner  or  owners  may  elect  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary.  Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy as  herein  provided,  such  right  dur- 
ing its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or  leased 
for  noncommercial  residential  purposes.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owne.*. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
retained  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon  which 
any  use  occurs  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  fails  to  conform  or  Is  in  any  manner 
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oppoaed  to  or  lnconal«t«it  with  the  appUc*- 
blB  »t»ndard»  contained  tn  regulation*  luued 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  and  »hlch 
U  In  effect  on  »ald  date  F^ovuled.  That  no 
u««  which  Is  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
slona  of  a  zoning  ordinance  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  section  5  ar.d  applicable 
to  such  property  shall  be  held  to  fall  to  con- 
form or  be  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  wltU 
»ny  such  standard  In  the  event  the  Secre- 
tary terminates  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
under  this  subsection,  he  shall  pay  U.  the 
owner  of  the  right  so  terminated  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  portion 
0*  said  right  which  remained  unexpired  on 
the  date  of  termination. 

3«c.  7.  (ai  In  the  administration  of  the 
lAkeahore  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  stat- 
utory authorltle*  relating  to  areas  ol  the 
natlondJ  park  system  and  such  statutory  au- 
tbonty  otherwise  nvallable  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
source* as  be  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposea  of  this  Act.  Appropriate  user 
fMS  may  be  collected  notwithstanding  any 
lUnltaUon  on  such  authority  by  any  provi- 
sion of  law. 

(bi  la  order  that  the  lakeahore  shall  be 
permanently  preserved  in  lU  present  state, 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  therein  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion ot  the  unique  flor»  and  faun*  or  the 
ptoyslogrmphlc  conditions  now  prevailing  or 
with  tbe  preservation  of  such  historic  sites 
and  structures  a.s  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
Tide  for  the  public  enjoyment  and  under- 
standing of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and 
sclenUtlc  features  within  the  lakeshore  by 
establishing  such  trails,  observation  points, 
and  exhlblM  and  providing  such  services  as 
be  may  deem  desirable  for  such  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  Provtdet  fur- 
ther That  the  Secretary  may  develop  lor  ap- 
propriate public  uses  such  portions  it  the 
lakashors  as  he  deems  especially  adaptable 
for  iucb  uses. 

8k:.  8  (ai  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Indiana  Dunea  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission  Said  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  naUonal  lakeehore  purruant  to 
tbls  Act. 

lb)    The  Commission  shall  be  eompoeed  of 
seven   members,   each   appointed   for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  f-iUows     ( 1 ) 
one  member  who  Is  a  year-round  resident  of 
Porter  County  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made   by  the  commissioners   L>f 
such  countv     lii  one  member  who  Is  a  year- 
round  resident  of  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 
to  be  appointed  from  the  recommendatlon.i 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  town: 
(3  I  one  member  who  is  a  year-round  resident 
of  the  towns  of  Porter.  Dune  Acres,  Portage. 
Plnee.  Chesterton.  Ogden  Dunes,  or  the  vil- 
lage of  Tremont.  such  member  to  be  appoint- 
ed   from    recommsndauons    made    by     the 
boards  of  trustees  or  the  trustee  of  the  af- 
fected  town  or  township.    (4i    one  member 
who  Is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Michigan  City  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations   made    by    such    city.     i5)     two 
members  to  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana:  and  (8)   one  member  to  be  desig- 
nated by  tbe  Secretary. 

to  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
tbe  Commission  tbaa  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  tbe  original  appointment 
made, 
(d)  A  member  ot  tbe  Ooounlsaton  shall 
wltbout  compensation  as  such.  Tbe 
Secretary  Is  autborlaed  to  pay  tbe  expense 
rnasrinihly  Incurred  by  the  CommLislon  in 
carrying  out  Its  responslbUltlss  under  tbls 
Act  on  roucben  signed  by  tbe  Cbalrman. 


(ei  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
deveiopment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeahore  and  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  4.  5.  and  8  of  this  Act. 

S»c.  9  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
Its  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  within  this  lakeahore.  or  of  Its  right 
to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or 
other  non-Pederal  property  on  the  lands  In- 
cluded la  such  lakeahore 

Sec  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  •23.000.000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr  UDALL  Mr.  Chalraxan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  *ith  and  the  bill 
In  Its  entirety  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  be  considered  as  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'^ 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr  Chairman,  and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiry  of  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  UdallI  It  Ls  my  understanding 
that  when  thLs  bill  Ls  completed  tomor- 
row because  of  a  commitment  heretofore 
made  by  the  Memt>ers,  there  will  be  no 
votes  tomorrow  and  that  if  there  is  a 
record  vote.  It  Is  to  go  over  and  he  the 
first  order  of  business  on  Friday,  the 
14th 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  advised  that  this 
Ls  the  case  by  the  leaderslUp  on  this  side. 
However.  U)  make  it  very  clear,  it  la  my 
further  understanding  Ln  the  proceed- 
ing under  the  5-mlnute  rule  any  teller 
votes  or  votes  on  division  on  particular 
amendments  would  occur  tomorrow.  Is 
that  correct '' 
Mr.  SAYLOR  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Then  we  understand 
each  other  perfectly,  and  that  is  agree- 
able 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr    UDAIX.     Mr    Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and. 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  McPall.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that   Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  51'    to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes   National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  imcommonly 
strange  to  nie  that  in  view  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  was  granted 
not  to  have  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  and 
in  view  of  no  action  beyond  130  pm. 
yesterday  and  in  view  of  the  so-called 
rush  to  adjourn,  that  first,  we  are  rising 
at  this  time  tonight  instead  of  complet- 
ing this  bill;  and  second,  we  are  putting 
of!  votes  until  Friday,  which  is  a  tune 
when  some  of  us  made  commitments 
months  ago  and  therefore  cannot  be 
present.  I  shall  not  object  to  this  unan- 
imous-consent request,  but  this  is  an- 
other in  the  long  list  of  examples  of 
deterrent  procedures  and  delaying  tac- 
tics on  the  part  of  the  leadership  that 
has  made  this  a  long  Congress.  Per- 
s<;)nally  I  resent  it. 

Mr  HALLEXTK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana 

Mr  RALLECK  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  object, 
but  in  fairness  to  the  Speaker.  I  should 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  was  unaware  of 
the  arrangement  about  tomorrow  until 
just  this  evening.  The  matter  of  bring- 
ing the  vote  up  on  Friday  was  an  accom- 
modation to  me. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again  I  am  delighted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
As  I  said  to  the  Speaker.  I  will  not  object, 
but  my  point  well  sUnds.  I  think  if  any- 
one had  been  truly  Interested  in  adjourn- 
ing this  Congress  sine  die,  they  would  not 
have  given  the  consent,  even  in  honor 
of  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America, 
not  to  have  a  substantive  vote  on  to- 
morrow, October  12. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr     UDALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  H.R.  51  Just  considered  by  the  House. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  VOTES  ON  B.R. 
51   ON  FRIDAY    OCTOBER  14 
Mr     McFALL.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  any  votes  on  the 
bill  HJl.  51  be  the  first  order  of  buslneii 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  October. 


IS  US.  AID  FINANCING  THAILAND'S 
ECONOMY? 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  recent  allegations  im- 
plying that  the  United  States  is  single- 
handedly  attempting  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomJc  problems  of  Thailand.  I  think  It 
important,  therefore,  to  set  the  record 


straight.  The  Thai  economy  Is  a  going 
concern  on  Its  own.  UJ3.  assistance  Is 
of  only  marginal  Importance.  Finally. 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
and  international  institutions  are  pro- 
viding more  economic  aid  to  Thailand 
than  the  United  States. 

Thailand  Is  a  country  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  31  million,  living  in  an  area 
about  the  same  size  as  France.  It  Is  not 
overpopulated,  being  well  endowed  with 
natural  resources.  Boasting  a  literacy 
rate  of  over  60  percent,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  all  Asia,  and  benefiting  from  Oov- 
emment  programs  which  have  reduced 
malaria,  and  other  tropical  diseases,  the 
general  health  of  the  population  is  good 
and  is  being  steadily  improved.  Despite 
a  3  3-percent  yearly  increase  in  popula- 
tion. Thailand's  per  capita  gross  national 
product  in  real  terms  has  been  growing 
at  about  3  percent  smnually.  Real  per 
capita  Income  has  Increased  by  25  per- 
cent in  the  past  8  years.  Since  1960,  the 
annual  growth  rate  of  Thailand's  gross 
national  product  in  constant  prices  aver- 
aged 7  percent,  the  highest  rate  in  all 
southeast  Asia. 

Based  on  a  primarily  agricultural 
economy.  Thailand  is  the  world's  third 
largest  producer  of  rubber  and  since  1965 
has  been  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
rice  Compared  with  agriculture,  man- 
ufacturing holds  a  minor  place,  being 
centered  chiefly  In  Industries  which 
process  agricultural  products  for  domes- 
tic use  and  export.  However,  the  indus- 
trial sector  since  1961  has  been  growing 
at  better  than  11  percent  a  year.  Thai- 
land has  made  notable  strides  in  diversi- 
fication of  its  economy.  Within  the  past 
decade,  com,  tapioca,  and  kenaf  have 
become  Important  export  earners,  sup- 
plementing the  traditional  products  of 
rice,  rubber,  and  tin. 

Foreign  trade,  a  vital  part  of  Thai- 
land's economy,  has  grown  from  1960-64, 
both  in  Imports  and  exports,  at  about  9 
percent  per  year.  The  Thai  currency 
in  recent  years  has  been  characterized  by 
great  stability  and  free  convertibility. 
Although  during  the  past  decade  Thai 
Government  budgets,  a  high  proportion 
of  which  have  gone  for  economic  serv- 
ices, education,  health  and  public  serv- 
ices, have  risen  steadily,  prices  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable. 

Thailand  thus  Is  in  an  excellent  state 
of  economic  health.  How  important  has 
US  assistance  been  and  is  It  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Thailand's  economic  prog- 
ress:' We  can  get  some  reliable  indica- 
tion by  examirUng  our  grant  economic 
aid.  Our  grant  economic  aid  for  the  last 
3  years  totaled  |12  million  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  $19  million  in  1965.  and  $43  million 
m  fiscal  year  1966.  Thailand's  gross 
r.atlonal  product  in  1964  amounted  to  $3.4 
billion,  in  1965  to  $3.8  billion,  and  in  1966 
an  estimated  $4.1  billion.  Our  grant  eco- 
nomic aid  thus  represents  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  1964  gross 
national  product,  one-half  of  1  percent  In 
1965  and  about  1  percent  in  1966.  It 
should  je  clear  that  Thailand's  econcanle 
progress  was  achieved  because  of  Thai- 
land's economic  and  industrial  develop- 
nient  policies  and  programs  and  because 
of  its  sound  monetary  and  fiscal  poUciea 


The  interest  and  confidence  displayed 
by  other  countries  in  Thailand's  eco- 
nomic prospects  is  another  indication 
that  the  Thai  performance  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  UJ3.  aid.  Prior  to  1960  the  United 
States  was  the  principal  source  for  Thai 
economic  and  social  development  efforts. 
Since  1960  the  situation  has  changed  dra- 
matically to  the  point  where  loans  and 
grants  from  international  agencies  and 
third  countries  are  greater  than  U.S.  de- 
velopmental loans  and  grants.  In  the 
period  from  1959  to  1965,  U.S.  develop- 
ment grants  and  loans  amounted  to  $196 
million,  while  loans  and  grants  from  third 
countries  and  international  agencies  to 
Thailand  totaled  $222  million.  There 
are  at  present  18  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  United  States,  which  are  providing 
aid  to  Thailand. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  OCEANS  TO 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  oceans  to  our  national 
Interest  has  required  Congress  to  give 
increasing  attention  to  the  science  of 
oceanography  since  1959.  In  June  of 
this  year,  congressional  interest  in  this 
subject  culminated  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966.  That  act,  for 
the  first  time,  establishes  national  policy 
for  development,  encouragement,  and 
maintenance  of  a  coordinated,  compre- 
hensive, and  long-range  national  pro- 
gram in  the  marine  sciences  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  to  assist  in  protec- 
tion of  health  and  property;  enhance- 
ment of  commerce,  transportation,  and 
national  security;  rehabilitation  of  v^ur 
fisheries;  and  increased  utilization  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  sea. 

The  National  Coiuicil  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
which  was  created  by  the  act,  has  al- 
ready, under  the  capable  chairmanship 
of  the  Vice  President,  begun  work  to 
translate  this  mandate  of  Congress  into 
action.  This  is  a  temporary  council, 
which  will  cease  to  exist  after  it  has  laid 
Uie  fotmdation  for  the  Nation's  future 
oceanographic  activities.  Its  work  over 
the  next  year  and  a  half  wUl  therefore  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of 
oceanography  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  problems  which  must  be 
faced  up  to  at  the  present  time  is  the 
need  to  develop  more  scientists  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  oceanographic  re- 
search and  development  work  that  is 
contonplated.  The  Congress  has  faced 
up  to  this  problem  already,  and  both 
Hotises  have  recently  passed  legislation 
to  establish  and  operate  sea  grant  col- 
leges and  programs  by  Initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education,  train- 
ing, and  research  in  the  marine  sciences. 
I  am  i^eased  that  this  legislation  has 


been  enacted,  so  that  steps  can  be  taken 
to  Implement  the  necessary  programs. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have,  at 
the  University  of  Miami,  an  Institute  of 
Marine  Science  that  epitomizes  the  type 
of  Institution  that  I  believe  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  have  the  type  of  practical  pro- 
gram that  vrill  advance  the  Nation's 
Interest.  The  Miami  Institute  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Walton  Smith, 
an  internationally  known  oceanographer 
and  a  practical  man  of  science. 

Dr.  Smith  recently  presented  a  paper 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  "Role  of  the  Uni- 
versities in  Ocean  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy." in  which  he  discusses  some  of  the 
problems  facing  our  universities  today  In 
meeting  their  obligations  for  marine  edu- 
cation and  research.  All  of  our  aspira- 
tions with  regard  to  the  sea  depend  upon 
our  universities.  We  need  them  to  de- 
velop scientists  and  engineers  adequate 
in  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs  in  the  field  of  oceanography. 

Dr.  Smith  is  eminently  qualified  to 
discuss  this  subject,  by  virtue  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  which  has  car- 
ried him  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  pur- 
suit of  his  scientific  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  his  proposals  for 
possible  solution  to  oceanographic  prob- 
lems are  so  convincing,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  Dr.  Smith's  comments 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Role  or  the  UNrvERsrriES  in  CX;ean  Scienck 

AND  Technology 

(By  P.  G.  Walton  Smith,  director.  Institute 

of  Marine  Science,  University  of  Miami) 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    OCEANOCRAPHT 

The  present  status  of  oceanographic  re- 
search and  teaching  In  the  Universities  to  a 
considerable  extent  reflects  the  history  of  the 
development  of  scientific  Interest  in  the 
ocean.  Before  the  existence  of  marine  sci- 
ence institutes,  the  earlier  explorers  such  as 
F*robl6her,  Hudson.  Bering.  Cook.  Franklin 
and  Amundsen  were  primarily  motivated  by 
geographic,  navigational  or  commercial  ob- 
jectives. Information  regarding  the  biologi- 
cal and  physical  phenomena  of  the  seas  was 
relatively  incidental.  Even  later  explorers, 
such  as  Nansen  or  Shackleton,  who  under- 
took scientific  observations,  were  still  con- 
cerned with  territorial  alms  and  navigatloual 
objectives. 

Independently  of  these  expeditions,  a  sec- 
ond source  of  Interest  in  the  oceans  began  to 
develop  In  the  nineteenth  century  as  nat- 
uralists extended  their  observations  more 
and  more  from  the  museum  and  laboratory 
Into  the  field.  Ehrenberg.  Hooker,  6rstedt. 
Darwin  and  Milller  were  some  of  the  foremost 
amongst  these.  Physicists  and  mathemati- 
cians, including  Kepler.  Vosslus.  Fournler. 
Varenlus  and  Laplace  helped  to  provide  the 
background  for  modem  theories  of  ocean 
waves,  currents  and  tides.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  scientific  interest  In  the  ocean 
Itself  was  still  secondary  and  Incidental  to 
the  desire  to  broaden  basic  scientific  disci- 
plines. It  was  only  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  a  few  scientists  be- 
gan to  be  interested  in  the  ocean  aa  a  scien- 
tific objective  per  se.  Porbee,  Maury,  Wyvllle 
Thompson.  Mvurary.  HJort  were  among  the 
early  ones,  followed  by  San,  Shun.  Otto 
Petteraon  and  Oustav  Ekman.  These  helped 
to  found  the  Interdisciplinary  attitude  to 
oceanography  wlilcb  In  recent  years  has  taken 
as  its  objectives  the  elucidation  of  the  large 
and  email  scale  frrocesses  of  energy  exchange. 
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and  oi  tnaiertal  txansfornuiUona  and  move- 
menus  wlliun  iod  atroBs  the  bouiidarles  of 
Uie  ocearts.  '.bus  encompoaslng  *  Drodd  Inle- 
grated  range  A  biological,  chemical  and 
physical  phenomena 

The  early  marine  laboratorie*  were  either 
Interwted  i:i  '-he  practical  pri.>blema  of  the 
flaherles  or  were  esaenually  biological  sta- 
tIoU8.  »ctni<  A3  extenaloiis  ti  university  bio- 
logic^; depar'juentd  The  latter  are  exempU- 
fled  by  the  Niples  ZcK^'logicaJ  Station  and  the 
Marine  Blologlc.il  Laboratory  at  Wood«  Hole, 
aming  others  Visitors  to  such  statlona. 
rather  than  a  permanent  staff,  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  development  of 
biology  not  only  m  systematica  and  deacrlp- 
tlve  research  but  also  Ln  the  biomedical  Qelds 
of  embryology,  physiology  and  biochemistry 
It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  lab- 
oratories directed  to  the  ocean  itself,  rather 
than  to  the  principles  of  a  basic  science,  have 
developed  .Vmong  the  earliest  of  these  were 
the  dcrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography  and 
the  WooJs  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 

PRCSCNT    DAT    sm:*TIOl« 

Reiearch 

Research  in  the  marine  sciences  t<jday  re- 
flects these  diverse  origins  and  sclentlflc  In- 
terests. There  are  still  summer  marine  bio- 
logical stations  at  which  investlgaUoiia  are 
carried  out  upon  marine  organisms  In  an 
effort  to  solve  biomedical  problems.  Since 
the  greater  part  of  bl:>loglcal  evolution  has 
taken  place  In  the  sea  and  since  many  marine 
organisms  ciffer  relatively  simple  and  unspe- 
clallzed  material  for  experimental  study, 
these  stations  »re  at  least  as  Important  now 
as  they  were  m  the  past  to  the  development 
of  the  basic  t  non-oceanographlc)  sciences. 
Many  of  these  f.iclUtles  are  part  of.  or  as- 
sociated with,  universities 

During  the  past  thirty  years  there  ^  as  also 
been  a  marked  Increase  In  the  nunber  of 
oceanographic  institutes  with  a  permanent 
staff,  drawn  f.-om  a  wide  range  of  basic  scl- 
entlflc discip.lcies  and  concerned  with  the 
exploratl'jn  of  the  orean  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  processes  taking  place  within  and 
across  Its  b.jrder9  Most  of  these  are  as- 
sociated with  universities 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  marine  bio- 
logical stations  and  the  oceanographic  in- 
stitutes, fishery  laboratories  have  continued 
to  develop  fur  the  most  part  as  fed.?ral  or 
state  organizations,  although  a  small  num- 
ber exist  In  universities  and  private  research 
Institutions  This  type  of  research  activity, 
ostensibly  directed  to  and  Justified  by  practi- 
cal missions,  now  exists  In  a  number  of 
government  agencies,  charged  with  various 
objectives  such  as  development  or  control  of 
marine  res-mrces,  naval  purposes,  weather 
prediction  and  control,  coastal  engineering. 
recreation  and  so  forth  Some  research  of 
this  nature  is  carried  out  In  a  few  univer- 
sities also 

Finally  the  sudden  explosion  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  industry  in  the  oceans  m  a 
source  of  profit  has  led  to  a  considerable 
growth  of  engineering  research  and  develop- 
ment directed  towards  naval  and  naviga- 
tional applications,  submarine  vehicles,  In- 
Btrtunentatlon,  environmental  control,  and 
the  exploitation  of  marine  resources  Un- 
doubtedly, a  strong  factor  In  this  phenom- 
enon Is  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  an 
eventual  cut-back  or  limitation  to  the  costly 
and  unrewarding  space  program  and  the 
probability  that  organlaed  exploration  of  the 
cweana  will  be  used  as  a  partial  economic 
buffer 

EdxicaHon 

Theee  four  main  activities  basic  science 
oceftnography,  mission -oriented  research  and 
oceanographic  engineering,  all  necessitate  the 
training  of  specialised  personnel  This  in 
tarn  requires  that  the  students  shall  ac- 
quire Instruction  and  experience  In  the  kinds 
of  research  activity  which  correspond  to  their 
future  careers.     Thus,  the  universities  have 


an  obligation  to  provide  not  only  graduate 
training  but  also  research  opportunities  for 
students  Interested  In  each  one  of  these  four 
main  activities  This  Is  accomplished  today 
in  two  ways,  one  of  which  Is  essentially  tradi- 
tional, the  other  comparatively  modern. 

In  the  traditional  training  of  an  oceanog- 
rapher  or  oceanographic  engineer,  he  enters 
graduate  school  in  a  branch  of  engineering  or 
basic  science  He  may  or  may  not  acquire 
a  limited  experience  in  the  problems  and 
techniques  of  oceanography  during  this  pe- 
riod by  taking  summer  courses  at  a  marine 
station.  In  many  cases,  however,  with  no 
special  training  or  experience  In  the  field,  he 
enters  an  oceanographic  institution  or  en- 
gineering industry  as  an  assistant  and  pro- 
ceeds to  gain  his  experience  by  ■on-the-job" 
training,  by  Internship,  as  It  were. 

UntU  comparatively  recent  years  the  only 
method  of  recruitment  for  oceanographers 
was  by  internship,  but  a  growing  number  of 
Institutes  are  now  offering  special  graduate 
currtcul.i,  leading  to  degrees  In  oceanography, 
usually  with  concentration  in  a  field  related 
to  one  of  the  basic  sclenUflc  dlsclpUnes  or 
In  a  field  such  as  •flaherles"  which  is  usually 
the  applied  biology  of  flshes.  The  student 
Is  generally  expected  to  have  a  strong  under- 
graduate preparation  In  at  least  one  of  the 
basic  sciences.  This  system  of  graduate  spe- 
cialization In  oceanographic  science  has  Its 
counterpart  In  engineering,  In  which  one  or 
two  schools  have  already  introduced  gradu- 
ate ••ocean  engineering"  specialization. 

Stm  further  In  the  direction  of  oceano- 
graphic specialization  Is  the  situation  where 
curricula  and  even  bachelors'  degrees  in 
oceanography,  fisheries,  or  ocean  engineer- 
ing are  offered  to  undergraduate  students. 
The  extreme  example  of  this  trend  Is  to  be 
found  in  at  least  two  high  schools  which,  to 
my  personal  knowledge,  are  planning  to  In- 
troduce oceanography  as  a  major  part  of  the 
science  curriculum  and  to  make  biology  and 
physics  subordinate  to  It!  This  extreme  at- 
titude Is  plainly  ridiculous  and  does  not  war- 
rant further  dlsctiaslon 

Problem* 

One  of  the  problems  facing  universities 
today  Is  the  pressure  to  train  oceanographers 
and  oceanic  engineers.  There  is  a  danger  of 
overtraining  as  well  as  of  underproduction. 
Training  in  the  traditional  manner  requires 
no  special  oceanographic  facilities,  since  the 
student  earns  a  Ph  D  in  the  basic  sciences 
and  only  later  enters  an  oceanographic  in- 
stitute as  an  Intern  or  research  assistant. 
On  the  other  hand,  specialized  graduate 
training  In  oceanography  does  demand  the 
elaborate  facilities  of  an  institution  with 
oceanslde  Laboratorlee  and  sea-going  ships, 
or  at  least  properly  equipped  coastwise  craft. 
There  are  proponents  of  both  methods  of 
recruitment. 

In  The  Etffectlve  Use  of  the  Sea,  the  report 
of  the  President's  Science  .\dvisory  Com- 
mittee Panel  on  Oceanography  (PSACPOOl. 
the  traditional,  nonoceanographlc  approach 
la  favored.  Paradoxically  the  same  report 
suggests  that  a  hopeful  development  would 
be  the  establishment  of  educational  programs 
In  the  broad  area  of  environmental  sciences. 
It  states  that  traditional  training  ensures 
that  a  sound  education  In  the  t>aslc  sciences 
will  not  be  neglected  in  favor  of  specialized 
training  in  the  oceanic  environment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  second  suggestion  favors 
the  '>ther  extreme  In  which  both  basic  sci- 
ence and  the  oceanic  environment  are 
neglected  In  favor  of  a  training  spread  thinly 
out  over  many  environments.  The  only  ad- 
vantage in  b<^'th  recommendations  is  that  the 
student,  by  nut  speclalUlng  in  oceanography. 
Ls  fitted  lor  a  wider  raiige  of  occupation  and 
therefore  the  danger  of  training  more  spe- 
cialists than  the  demand  requires  is  avoided 

To  many  of  us  who  were,  perforce,  re- 
cruited by  the  traditional  or  internship  path, 
a  specialized  oceanographic   training  la  the 


preferred  approach.  The  danger  of  weaken- 
ing basic  sclentlflc  training  does  exist,  but 
Is  not  necessarily  a  serious  one.  After  all, 
the  principles  of  ecology  are  at  least  as  well 
demonstrated  in  leaching  the  ecology  of  the 
seas  as  In  leaching  the  ecology  of  forests  or 
lakes.  Graduate  work  In  oceanography,  if 
properly  taught,  following  a  sound  under- 
graduate training  In  the  basic  sciences,  in- 
volves a  continued  development  of  their 
concepts  and  principles,  using  the  ocean 
rather  than  other  environments  as  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  demonstration  material. 

From  a  positive  point  of  view,  the  study 
of  the  ocean,  even  more  than  other  areas 
of  sclentlflc  research.  Involves  special  tech- 
niques and  methods,  an  understanding  of 
a  complex  environment  and  an  ability  to 
appreciate  the  limitations  of  work  at  sea. 
To  withhold  these  practical  aspects  of  train- 
ing until  after  completion  of  the  Ph.  D 
hardly  seerrvs  practical. 

Experience  has  Indicated  that  the  tradi- 
tionally trained  scientist  who  only  later 
enters  oceanography  Is  more  apt  to  be  con- 
cerned with  narrow  and  theoretical  aspects 
of  the  ocean  than  with  the  interactions  of 
biology,  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  broad 
and  complex  patterns  of  material  and 
energy  transformations  of  the  marine 
environment  At  the  same  time  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  that  the  atmosphere  most  pro- 
ductlve  of  ideas  Is  one  In  which  the  oceano- 
graphic specialist  Is  In  close  communica- 
tion with  the  non-oceanographlc  scientist, 
and  that  the  two  points  of  view  comple- 
ment rather  than  hinder  each  other.  Thus, 
the  best  of  both  approaches  Is  found,  for 
Instance,  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory at  Plymouth  and  Is  strongly  en- 
couraged In  my  own  Institute,  through 
close  relations  with  the  basic  science  de- 
partmenU  of  the  University,  and  through 
visiting  investlg-ators  who  are  not  always 
oceanographic  specialists. 

There  Is  a  third  tendency  in  education 
that  appears  to  retain  the  virtues  of  neither 
the  traditional  nor  the  specialist  approach, 
and  that  Is  the  effort  to  offer  oceanographic 
curricula  leading  to  higher  degrees  In  in- 
land universities  Even  with  access  to 
oceanographic  Institutes  for  field  experi- 
ence In  the  summer,  students  recruited  In 
this  fashion  can  have  neither  the  peculiar 
practical  knowledge  of  environment  and 
methodology  of  the  oceanographic  specialist 
nor  the  concentrated  expertise  of  the  tradl- 
tlonaJ  graduate  In  the  basic  dlBclpUne. 

What  has  been  said  for  the  specialized 
training  approach  to  ocean  science  applies 
equally  well  to  the  training  of  engineers 
for  careers  In  ••oceanlcs.^'  It  seems  desirable 
that  such  parameters  as  corroelon.  wave 
stress,  biological  deterioration,  and  the 
techniques  of  operation  at  sea  should  be  In- 
culcated as  part  of  graduate  training  pro- 
gram, specially  designed  for  this  purpobe 

The  one  conclusion  against  which  there 
can  be  little  argument  Is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  training  In  oceanography 
and  oceanographic  engineering  should  not 
preclude  but  rather  encourage  the  closest/ 
I>o8slble  relationship  between  the  institute* 
of  oceanography  and  the  basic  science  an^ 
engineering   departmcnta   of   a   university. 

A  need  that  has  only  been  partially  flUed 
Is  that  of  training  personnel  for  the  mlssJon- 
crlented  agencies.  Only  In  fishery  manage- 
ment has  a  real  effort  been  made  to  meet 
this  Efven  among  flshery  biologists,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  Isolated  biological  pToblenis 
and  to  l>e  basic  science  oriented,  rather  than 
to  strive  Uiwards  the  objectives  of  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  ln«lustry  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  one  or  two  Q6t6tandlng 
schools,  there  is.  in  many  cases.  Insufficient 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  legal,  englmeerlng.  food 
technology,  economic  and  marketing  prob- 


lems of  the  fisheries,  which  more  often  than 
not  outweigh  the  purely  biological  ones. 

What  has  been  true  of  the  fisheries  may  be 
even  more  true  of  other  government  objec- 
tives which  require  scientific  personnel  who 
are  primarily  oriented  to  practical  applica- 
tions rather  than  to  pure  science.  Great  im- 
provements have  taken  place  already  as  the 
agencies  Ivave  grown,  but  the  primary  differ- 
ence between  the  philosophy  of  pure  science 
and  that  of  serving  a  practical  mission 
should  certainly  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  universities  in  the  development  of  their 
graduate  programs.  As  a  corollary  to  this  It 
is  equally  desirable  that  mlsslon-orlented 
agencies  continue  to  scrutinize  the  gray  area 
of  their  operations  that  ilea  between  research 
that  is  pertinent  to  the  mission  find  that 
which  is  pure  science.  Obviously  the  rem- 
edy for  the  foregoing  Is  for  a  much  closer 
cooperation  between  university  schools  of 
oceanography  and  related  sciences  and  the 
government  agencies.  The  requirements  of 
engineering  Industry  likewise  necessitate 
some  Input  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ocean  en- 
vironment Into  engineering  schools.  Sur- 
prisingly. Industry  has  not  shown  any  great 
interest  In  supporting  the  lew  programs  that 
meet  these  requirements. 

With  the  expansion  of  government  sup- 
port for  research  in  oceanography  some  of 
the  government  granting  agencies,  especially 
those  concerned  with  biological  and  bio- 
medical sciences,  have  become  Involved  In 
the  support  of  oceanographic  jirojects,  but 
have  not  In  all  cases  become  fully  cognizant 
of  the  techniques  and  logistical  problems  In- 
volved In  such  projects.  The  situation  baa 
improved,  but  It  is  clearly  desirable  that  per- 
sonnel with  an  understanding  of  the  ocean- 
ographic environment  and  Its  associated 
problems  should  continue  to  be  available  to 
such  agencies  for  a  propter  evaluation  of  the 
projects  they  support. 

The  financial  problems  of  oceanographic 
Institutions  In  the  universities  have  not  been 
lessened  with  the  Increase  In  the  total  funds 
available  for  research.  Rather,  with  new 
institutes  appe.^rlng  at  a  great  rate  and 
with  biomedical  marine  stations  being  drawn 
away  from  their  original  functions  by  the 
lure  of  oceanography  and  with  Inland  uni- 
versities seeking  to  Join  the  popular  trend, 
the  competition  for  funds  has  become  even 
more  severe.  In  addition,  the  actual  funds 
available  to  universities  are  much  less  than 
gener.iUy  supposed.  Between  1963  and  1967 
the  total  txpendllures  for  the  National 
Oceanographic  Program  Increased  from  $155 
to  t312  million,  according  to  The  Effective 
Us?  of  the  Sea.  The  amount  spent  on  basic 
research  in  academic  Institutions  and  gov- 
Wnment  laboratories  Increased  from  $23.9 
to  o.ily  $27.5  million.  The  ratio  of  basic  re- 
search expenditures  to  the  total  thus  dropped 
from  13 ''o  to  9  ;  during  this  period.  (These 
do  not  include  ship  operating  costs.)  It  Is 
believed  that  the  ratio  of  basic  research 
support  In  academic  institutions  to  that  In 
government  Institutions  and  agencies  has 
also  dropped.  The  Universities  have  not 
found,  so  far.  an  authoritative  body  ade- 
quately to  represent  their  role  and  Interests 
In  the  National  Oceanographic  Program. 

The  problem  that  Is  probably  most  fre- 
quently discussed  among  the  directors  of 
academic  oceanographic  Institutes  is  that  of 
Snancing  ship  operations.  Until  recently 
much  of  the  financial  support  for  operating 
research  vessels  consisted  of  partial  amounts 
conuined  In  individual  research  grants.  It 
W5i  an  exercise  In  accounting  to  make  sure 
that  the  actual  days  of  ship  operating  time 
were  properly  apportioned  among  the  various 
projects,  especially  as  the  course  of  research 
uid  ship  operation  usually  necessitated 
changes  in  scheduled  operating  days  uid 
prorated  cost  per  day.  Two  ships  wer«  latar 
funded  en  bloc,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
•oaage  in   biological    research  and  training. 


without  the  requirement  that  specific  re- 
search projects  be  Justified  and  approved  in 
advance.  This  has  worked  reasonably  well, 
although  there  have  not  always  been  suf- 
ficient applicants  and  projects  for  con- 
tinuous full  time  operation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  similar  system  can  in  future 
be  extended  to  Institutions  with  a  long  rec- 
ord of  useful  operation,  with  projects  al- 
ready Justified  and  approved,  on  similar 
block-funding  terms  to  those  of  the  ships 
of  general  usage.  Above  all.  It  Is  desirable 
that,  in  the  future,  when  the  building  of 
research  vessels  Is  approved  and  funded, 
ample  provision  be  made  for  operation  as 
well,  lest  the  ships  become  subject  to  In- 
voluntary lay-up.  The  agencies  concerned 
have  made  notable  progress  In  this  direction, 
but  there  are  still  problems. 

A  source  of  Irritation  to  some  scientists 
Is  the  growth  in  number  of  organizations, 
meetings,  symposia,  and  publications  which 
has  been  prompted  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  oceanography.  Both  meetings  and 
publications  are  generating  an  Increasing 
amount  of  redundancy,  more  particularly 
In  engineering  fields,  but  also  to  lesser  extent 
among  the  scientific  disciplines  of  oceanog- 
raphy. Possibly  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
will  reduce  the  situation  to  a  degree  of  ab- 
Btirdlty  sufficient  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
excess. 

The  future 

Since  m&ny  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
academic  oceanographic  Institutions  are  a 
result  of  rapid  growth.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  a  more  orderly  atmosphere  will  develop 
as  time  goes  on  and  the  curve  flattens  out. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  an  Increase  In 
educational  efforts  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  some  of  this  may  take  place  In  uni- 
versities which  are  removed  from  adequate 
ocean  laboratory  and  ship  facilities,  as  well 
as  In  existing  oceanographic  Institutions. 
There  will  also  continue  to  be  Increasing 
numbers  of  graduates  trained  In  the  tradi- 
tional basic  sciences.  The  latter  will  ensure 
an  adequate  pool  from  which  oceanographers 
can  be  recruited  as  Interns  to  supplement 
those  receiving  specialized  oceanographic 
training,  so  that  there  will  be  no  great  need 
for  extending  existing  academic  oceano- 
graphic Institutes  or  founding  new  ones. 
As  the  same  time  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
more  of  the  existing  oceanslde  institutes  •will 
expand  their  facllltiee  to  admit  graduate 
students  from  other  universities  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  The  building  of  new  In- 
stitutes will  probably  be  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds  on  account  of  the  cost  and  the 
shortage  of  trained  and  long  experienced 
senior  personnel  to  man  them,  although 
pressure  may  be  expected  to  develop  in  this 
particular  direction. 

The  development  of  oceanographic  cur- 
ricula In  universities  remote  from  ocean 
facilities  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  de- 
mands for  the  provision  of  such  facilities. 
This  Is  the  most  probable  manner  In  which 
overproduction  of  graduates  may  occur.  The 
more  aggressive  universities  may,  either 
singly  or  In  groups,  yield  to  the  natural 
temptation  to  build  and  own  their  own  In- 
stitutes at  the  nearest  convenient  oceanslde 
locality,  rather  than  to  make  use  of  existing 
laboratories,  or  existing  laboratories  may  be- 
come Inadequate  for  their  needs.  As  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  reliance  upon  a  pool 
of  students,  trained  In  the  basic  sciences, 
provides  a  buffer  against  overproduction, 
whereas  a  general  Increase  in  the  number  of 
unlversltlee  offering  oceanographic  ciurlcula 
provides  no  such  control.  Probably  'ihe  most 
useful  growth  In  facilities  will  be  in  order  to 
provide  for  Joint  use  by  oceanographers  and 
visiting,  non-oceanographlc  scientists. 

Research  experience  In  mlsslon-orlented 
projects  must  be  provided  In  universities  In 
order  to  train  perscmnel  to  man  the  agencies 
and  Industry.    TValnlng  in  mlsslon-orlented 


fields  such  as  engineering  and  flsherles  will 
therefore  improve  as  cooperation  is  devel- 
oped between  Industry,  goveriunent  agencies, 
and  the  universities.  Visiting  committees 
are  one  possible  way  of  accomplishing  this. 
This  type  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
may  also  serve  to  minimize  In-house  train- 
ing and  research  which  could  be  done  better 
within  universities.  In  these  and  in  the 
other  problems  referred  to.  there  is  likely  to 
be  improved  liaison  and  understanding  if 
and  when  a  suitable  machinery  is  set  up 
which  can  advise  Congress  and  the  govern- 
ment and  which  has  the  benefit  of  informa- 
tion Input  from  the  universities,  tndiislry, 
government  agencies.  Congress  and  the 
granting  agencies.  It  Is  particularly  desir- 
able that  the  universities  be  adequately 
represented. 

An  existing  trend  which  will  undoubtedly 
continue  Is  the  organization  of  groups  of 
universities  into  cooperative  groups  or  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
requests  for  funds,  and  for  efficiency  In  the 
oper.-ition  of  large  and  expensive  facilities. 
Those  that  have  a  strong  underlying  and 
specific  purfxjse,  such  as  a  large  drilling  op- 
eration (JOIDESK  will  probably  be  most 
effective.  Those  that  organize  for  promo- 
tional purposes  will  probably  find  increasing 
competition  as  otlier  Institutions  seek  to  do 
likewise  or  as  they  become  large  and 
unwieldy. 


A    JOINT   JET   AIRPORT   TO    SERVE 
SOUTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
gional concept  of  planning  is  a  particu- 
larly sound  one  when  it  applies  to  a  large 
airport.  To  build  an  airport  in  West 
Virginia  is  an  expensive  proposition,  In- 
volving as  it  does  the  leveling  of  ridges 
and  valleys  in  most  ca^es.  To  accom- 
modate the  jets  of  the  future,  longer 
runways  are  necessary.  And  airports 
will  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  to  insure 
that  every  State  in  the  Appalachian  area 
has  the  opp)ortunity  to  escape  economic 
and  commercial  isolation. 

The  two  largest  cities  in  West  Virginia, 
Charleston  and  Huntington,  are  located 
50  miles  apart  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  West  Virginia,  close  to  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  borders.  Although 
both  cities  now  have  airports  with  run- 
ways between  5,000  and  6.000  feet  in 
length,  and  the  cities  are  being  joined  by 
an  interstate  highway,  there  are  some 
individuals  in  both  Huntington  and 
Charleston  who  feel  that  separate  air- 
ports can  be  maintained  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  only  impossible 
to  finance,  but  it  does  not  make  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  airline  scheduling, 
service,  and  the  proximity  of  the  cities. 

THE   GREATEST  GOOD  FOR  THE   OKEATKST   NnQMBXB 

Accordingly,  there  are  many  far- 
sighted  citizens  who  look  hopefully  for 
the  day  when  the  two  communities  can 
pool  their  efforts  and  join  to  build  a  mid- 
way airport  to  serve  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  people  of 
the    State's    capital    city,    Charlecfton, 
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should  wish  to  have  an  airport  of  their 
own.  as  close  In  as  possible.  For  this 
T««ison.  they  have  advocated  and  the 
Kanawha  County  Court  has  applied  for 
funds  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  construct  an  airport  at  Guthrie,  north 
of  Charleston  The  midway  airport  site. 
pinpointed  on  a  ridge  near  Hurrlcaxie  In 
the  Cow  Creek  area.  Is  actually  closer  to 
Charleston  than  to  Huntington,  and  will 
be  only  25  minutes  driving  Ume  from 
downtown  Charleston  upon  completion 
of  the  Interstate  highway  into  Charles- 
ton. 

It  is  an  accident  of  geography  and 
administration  that  It  is  simply  easier 
to  submit  an  application  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  on  behalf  of  the 
Outhrie  site,  since  It  Is  entirely  within 
Kanawha  County.  Because  the  ruling 
interests  of  Kanawha  County  adamantly 
refuse  to  discuss  or  even  accept  an  Invi- 
tation to  hear  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  economic  and  engineering  advan- 
tages of  the  midway  site.  It  Is  dlfDcult  to 
reach  an  agreement  between  Charleston 
and  Huntington  Furthermore,  the 
midway  site  Is  In  Putnam  County,  and 
Huntington  Is  located  in  Cabell  County. 
It  takes  two  to  tango,  but  Charleston 
refuses  to  accept  the  Invitation  to  dance 
and  accuses  Huntington  of.  first,  failure 
to  have  an  application  on  file;  second. 
inability  to  raise  the  money  in  matching 
fxmds;  and  third,  having  the  bad  grace 
to  want  an  airport  which  Is  not  k>-ated 
100  percent  within  the  administrative 
boundaries  of  one  county,  as  Charleston 

wants. 

urrxm  ohio  akd  kthtucjct 

Now  come  along  southeastern  Ohio 
and  eastern  Kentucky  to  express  their 
Interest  In  a  midway  airport.  All  four 
D.S.  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
and  Representatives  Ca«l  Perkins,  of 
Kentucky,  emd  Waltir  MoCLn.  of  Ohio, 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  midway  air- 
port. In  response  to  criticisms  of 
Trt-State — Huntington — Airport  officials 
that  Ohio  and  Kentucky  residents  would 
prefer  Trl -State  Airport  over  driving  to 
the  midway  airport,  the  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky oCBclals  state  quite  emphatically 
that  they  would  prefer  driving  the  extra 
distance  to  a  midway  site  At  this  point, 
the  Charleston  newspapers  charge  that 
such  support  constitutes  meddling  by 
out-of-Staters  In  a  West  Virginia  prob- 
lem.    Tensions  rise      Tempers  flare 

How  caoi  this  difficult  situation  be  re- 
solved In  the  best  interests  of  the  great- 
est number  of  people'  Only  through 
Intelligent  leadership  which  can  raise  the 
thinking  above  the  narrow  provincialism 
which  has  all  too  often  characterised  the 
argimients  of  the  past  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  accept  what  one  community 
demands,  or  another  community  de- 
mands. It  Is  an  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility to  hope  that  everything  will  work 
itself  out  at  the  grassrooU  West  Vir- 
ginia waits  Euid  hopes  that  the  magic 
formula  of  broad  vision  and  constructive 
statesmanship  will  In  some  manner  help 
supply  the  answers. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  today. 
October  1 1 ,  Is  Pulaski  Day 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  It  is  wise  that  we 
pause  in  our  very  busy  schedule  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  Kreat  warrior  who  came 
Uj  America  and  fought  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

Mr  Speaker.  187  years  ago  on  this  day. 
October  11.  1776,  Pulaski  fell  in  battle  at 
the  Battle  of  Savannah  In  defense  of 
freedom  for  our  country. 

I  feel  that  it  is  also  perhaps  significant 
to  point  out  on  this  day  that  there  are 
ihose  who  have  tried  to  leave  an  Impres- 
sion that,  perhaps,  some  of  those  who 
have  fallowed  Pula.skl  have  been  less  un- 
derstanding of  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  our  cour.tr>-.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that,  in 
this  millennium  year  when  the  Poles  are 
observing  their  l.OOOlh  armlversary.  Pu- 
laski is  but  one  glorious  history  In  that 
long  and  glorious  and  heroic  struggle  for 
human  decency:  and,  for  those  who 
would  like  to  try  and  leave  a  different 
Impression,  let  them  Just  look  at  the 
record  of  Poland  and  they  shall  see  a 
long  series  of  heroic  battles  and  great 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  human  dignity. 


IN 


PULASKI  DAY 

Mr.  PUCINSKL     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
urumimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


RIOHTWINa      CONSERVATIVES 
THE   OOP 

The  SPF.AKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
con-sln  IMr  StalbacmI  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  smd  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  Items  this  year  In  this  election 
campaign  is  to  note  the  resiirgence  of 
the  con.servatlve  element. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  much  specu- 
lation and  belief  In  1964  that  there  would 
be  a  change  In  their  operations  and  in 
their  acUviUes  Yet  as  we  analyze  the 
Internal  workings  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  candidates  whom  they  are 
putting  forward  this  year,  we  find  that 
the  Qoldwater  element,  that  element 
which  we  believed  had  been  so  resound- 
ingly defeated  In  1964.  is  still  dominant 
in  the  Republican  Party  and  Is  continu- 
ing to  control  the  party. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  various  newspaper  articles  and 
through  other  media  that  in  1968  it  can 
be  expected  at  the  convention  that  this 
coriservatlve  Goldwater  group  will  a«ain 
control  most  of  the  delegates. 

I  aim  more  Interested,  of  course.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  19«<J.  and  I  wish  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  this  conservative  group  Is 
still  the  dominant  group  In  our  loyal  op- 
position to  the  Democrats  here  In  the 
Congress  and  who  will  be  campaigning 


during  the  fall,  that  they  are  still  closely 
allied  with  various  far-rightist  extreme 
groups  where  they  have  been  operating 
m  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  w£w  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  on  July  6.  and 
which  article  appeared  In  a  number  of 
papers,  headed  •'Conservatives  Bouncing 
Back  in  Primary  Polls." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  article  points  out  the 
various  districts  where  there  is  well- 
known  Goldwater  support  for  ex-Meni- 
bers  of  Congress  who  were  defeated  in 
the  1964  great  victory,  but  who  are  again 
running,  where  they  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  well-known  moderate  candi- 
dates, but  are  opposed  by  the  Goldwater 
conservative,  reactionary  candidates  and 
where  they  have  usually  been  the  victors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  incorpo- 
rate this  article.  "Conservatives  Bounc- 
ing Back  in  Primary  Polls"  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

CDNSIKVATTVXB    BonNCINO     BaCX     tN     PEIMAST 

Polls 
(By  Congr««6lonal  Quarterly) 

Washington. — Rock-ribbed  conservatives 
IdenUfied  with  the  political  ideolo^  of 
former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  many  of 
whom  went  drjwn  to  defeat  In  the  1964 
elections  when  Goldwater  headed  their  ticket, 
are  showing  remarkable  powers  of  reco-.ery 
m  Republican  congresalonal  primaries 
.\r<iund  the  countr>'. 

The  victories  for  the  conservatives,  who 
have  emerged  triumphant  In  virtually  every 
contest  where  moderate  or  liberal  Repub- 
licans opposed  them,  testify  to  the  superior 
resources  and  energies  of  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  OOP  In  the  crucial  area  of  party 
orvranlzatlon 

Backing  v.p  the  conservatives  with  Isfues 
and  Stan  assistance,  and  sometimes  cold 
cash,  has  been  a  grouping  of  forces  that 
includes  conservatives  In  Republican  staff 
positions  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  right-wing 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and  Cltlzena 
for  Ooldwater-Mlller.  Citizens  for  Gold- 
water-MllIer  saved  over  »300,000  to  be  used 
in  1966  election  races  for  conservative  candi- 
dates Goldwater  forces  refused  the  request 
of  GOP  National  Chairman  Ray  C.  BlLss  to 
turn  over  the  fxtnds.  left  over  from  the  1964 
campaign,  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee for  regular  party  use. 

Moderate  and  liberal  GOP  contenders  on 
the  other  hand,  generally  have  been  required 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  press  release  en- 
dorsements by  groups  like  Republicans  for 
Progress  and  the  Council  of  Republican  Or- 
f^aiUzatlons.  Both  groups  are  allied  with  the 
ana -Goldwater  wing  of  the  party,  but  they 
have  had  vtrtuaUy  no  financial  resources  to 
pump  Into  the  crucial  primary  contest.? 

The  most  recent  conservative  vlcturles 
came  In  the  June  38  New  York  congressional 
primaries.  Former  Rep  Steven  B.  Derou.nlan, 
one  of  the  few  New  York  Republicans  to  back 
Goldwater  for  the  1964  presidential  nomi- 
nation, defeated  moderate  OOP  contender 
WUllam  J.  Casey  by  a  lopsided  vote  of  22  &43 
to  15.9M  on  Ix)ng  Island.  In  addition  to 
help  from  conservative  GOP  forces  from  i.u- 
meroua  areas.  Derounlan  was  aided  by  a 
promise  by  House  Republican  Conference 
Chairman  Melvln  R  Laird  of  Wisconsin  tha: 
Derounlan  would  get  back  his  old  seat  on  the 
taz-wrlttng  Ways  and  M«tna  Committee  It 
reelected  to  Congrew. 

Amoag  other  leaders  who  Uned  up  on  De- 
rountans  side  were  Goldwater  himself.  House 
Minority  Leader  Ommalo  B.  Po«»  of  Michigan. 
and  William  P.  Buckley  Jr..  the  I9«5  Con- 


servative party  candidate  for  mayor  In  New 
York  aty. 

c  .i.sey,  a  wealthy  law  partner  of  former  Re- 
publican National  Chairman  Leonard  W.  Hall, 
received  last-minute  endorsements  from  a 
number  of  moderate  leaders  Including  New 
York  Sen.  Jacob  K  jAvrrs.  The  moderates, 
however,  were  reported  not  to  have  backed 
up  their  endorsements  with  positive  staff  as- 
sistance or  contact  with  opinion  leaders  with- 
in the  district. 

In  the  fail,  Derounlan  will  face  Democratic 
Rep.  Lesteh  L.  Woljt,  the  man  who  edged 
him  by  2,620  vot<>s  in  the  1964  election.  The 
district  encompasses  the  northern  section  of 
Sassau  County  on  Long  Island  and  Is  nor- 
mally Republican. 

In  another  New  York  congressional  pri- 
mary, former  Rep  John  R.  Pillion,  a  stanch 
conservative  and  also  a  Goldwater  backer  In 
1964,  upset  the  ofticlally  endorsed  Republi- 
can candidate,  banker  Kenneth  J.  McIlIralUi. 
pinion  had  claimed  that  Mclliralth's  selec- 
tion by  party  leaders  was  "dictated  In  New 
York  City  by  the  Rockefeller  machine  and 
big  t>anklng  and  money  Interests. " 

The  vote  in  the  Pllllon-Mclllralth  race  was 
13.656-11.939  in  favor  of  the  former  Incum- 
bent. Freshman  Democratic  Rep.  Ricuabo  D. 
McCabtht  beat  Pillion  by  11,301  votes  In  1964 
•.n  t!ie  suburban  Buffalo  district. 

Previous  1966  primary  victories  for  GOP 
conservatlve.«i  have  included: 

Keniuoky  4th  District  (Louisville  sub- 
urbs)— Former  Rep.  M.  Gene  Snyder,  another 
strong  Goldwater  supporter  in  1964.  defeated 
James  Thompson,  choice  of  the  moderate  Re- 
publican leadership  In  Louisville,  by  a  vote  of 
9.332  to  5.534  in  the  May  24  primary.  Speak- 
ing for  Snyder  during  the  primary  campaign 
was  Frank  J.  Kovac.  finance  chairman  of  the 
right-wing  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  who  told  area  Republicans  that  Sny- 
der had  the  endorsement  of  a  number  of 
conservative  GOP  congressmen  Including 
Reps.  Jam£3  B.  Utt  of  California,  and  Albkst 
W.  Watson  of  South  Carolina.  Kovac  also 
claimed  Ford  had  endorsed  Synder,  but  Ford 
subsequently  professed  neutrality  In  the  con- 
test. 

Pennsylvania  19th  District  (South  Central- 
York  i — Former  Rep.  George  A.  Qoodllng,  an- 
other congressman  who  endorsed  Goldwater 
for  the  1964  nomination  and  then  went  down 
to  defeat  with  him.  overcame  the  opposition 
of  Republican  leaders  In  his  district  to  win 
the  1966  GOP  House  nomination  over  Ave 
challenjrers.  Goodllng,  who  is  70,  had  re- 
fused the  request  of  local  GOP  chieftains  to 
step  aside  in  f..vor  of  a  younger  man.  In  No- 
vember he  will  face  popular  freshman  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  N.  Neiman  CaALrr,  38,  who  beat 
Goodllng  by  2.689  votes  In  1964. 

Maine  1st  District  (South-Portland-Au- 
gusta) —Former  Rep.  Peter  A.  Garland,  an 
outspoken  conservative,  who  served  In  Con- 
gress in  1961-63  but  who  had  been  upset  by 
Rep  Stanltt  R.  Ttjppib.  a  OOP  liberal.  In  the 
1962  Republican  primary,  staged  a  comeback 
In  the  June  20  primary  by  defeating  six  op- 
ponents The  strength  of  the  conservatives 
In  the  district  was  demonstrated  by  the 
ibility  of  Oarland  and  another  conservative 
m  the  race  to  win  49  per  cent  of  the  vote 
between  them,  while  the  strongest  running 
liberal  polled  only  21  per  cent.  The  way  waa 
opened  for  Garland's  comeback  by  Tuvpm's 
retirement  from  Congress. 

Ohio  a4th  District  ( South  west-Mlddle- 
towni — Though  he  had  never  before  served 
to  Congresa.  right-wing  Young  Republicans 
ie&der  DoiuUd  E.  (Buzz)  Luken«  waa  able  to 
•core  a  stunning  primary  victory  over  the 
choice  of  the  regiUar  Ohio  OOP  organization, 
•tate  Rep.  Charles  H.  Jonea.  In  the  May  3  prl- 
•Mry.  Intensive  campaigning,  effective  pre- 
cinct organization  and  a  gift  of  tS.OOO  from 
Otlzens  for  Ooldwater-MlUer  bAlped  Lukena 
•wre  his  upeet  In  the  newly  created  safely 
Republican  district. 


Comeback  trlea  by  five  additional  conserv- 
ative RcpubUeana  all  of  whom  lost  out  in 
the  1964  Johnson  landslide,  are  scheduled 
for  later  this  auminer.  They  are  former  Reps. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg  In  the  Wisconsin  1st 
District,  J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  in  the  Colorado 
3rd  District,  General  P.  Meader  In  the  Michi- 
gan 2nd  District,  Louis  C.  Wyman  In  the  New 
Hampshire  Ist  District,  and  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  WyonUng.  Schadeberg  Is  unop- 
posed while  Chenoweth,  Meader  and  Harri- 
son all  face  significant  opposition. 

A  lesser  number  of  moderate  Republicans 
were  defeated  In  1964,  but  two  of  them— 
Hoxmer  Be^ps.  Abner  W.  Slbal  of  the  Connecti- 
cut 4th  District  and  Fred  Schwengel  of  the 
Iowa  1st  District — are  making  comeback  tries. 
Slbal  already  has  won  renomlnatlon.  and 
Schwengel  Is  not  expected  to  encounter  sig- 
nificant opposition  In  the  Sept.  6  primary. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  article  which  delves  into  the 
same  area  and  which  appeared  at  about 
the  same  time,  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  our  leading 
Milwaukee  morning  paper,  headed, 
'•Resilience  in  GOP." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  begins  by  re- 
ferring to  "Ronald  Reagan's  solid  victory 
in  the  California  Republican  Governors 
primary  has  captured  the  lion's  share 
of  the  attention,  but  It  is  by  no  means 
the  only  sigm  of  a  GOP  conservative 
comeback." 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "Con- 
servatives identified  with  the  political 
ideology  of  Barry  Goldwater,  including 
some  who  were  burled  in  the  1964  land- 
slide, are  showing  remarkable  powers  of 
recovery  in  congressional  primaries 
around  the  country." 

It  concludes  by  saying  that  "many 
voters  who  were  spooked  by  the  smear 
campaign  against  Goldwaterlsm  and 
stampeded  Into  voting  Democratic  may 
now  be  returning  to  the  fold." 

While  I  do  not  accept  their  findings, 
I  do  recognize  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  Republican  voters  and  the 
far-right  organizations  are  able  to  mani- 
fest a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  Repub- 
lican primaries  throughout  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  incorporate  this  article,  'Resilience  in 
GOP,"  taken  from  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel of  July  6  in  my  comments  on  this 
particular  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

RXSILIXNCE   IN    GOP 

Ronald  Reagan's  solid  victory  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Republican  governor  primary  has  cap- 
tured the  lion's  share  of  the  attention,  but 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  sign  of  a  GOP 
conservative  comeback. 

Conservatives  identified  with  the  political 
Ideology  of  Barry  Gkjldwater.  including  some 
who  were  burled  In  the  1964  landslide,  are 
showing  remarkable  powers  of  recovery  in 
congressional  prlmarlee  around  the  country. 

eOLOWATnt  BACKBIS  WIN 

In  New  York,  former  Rep.  Steven  B.  De- 
rotmlan,  one  of  tbe  few  New  York  Republl- 
caxts  to  back  Ooldwater  for  the  1964  presi- 
dential nomination,  defeated  moderate  GOP 
contender  WUlUm  J.  Casey,  22.542  to  15.956. 
In  another  New  York  congressional  primary. 
■former  Rep-  John  R.  Pillion,  also  a  Goldwater 
backer  tn  lOM.  upset  the  ofBctally  endorsed 
Republican  candidate,  b«mker  Kenneth  J. 
MeZUmth.  18,6M  to  11,939. 


Previous  1966  primary  victories  for  GOP 
conservatives   have   Included: 

In  Kentucky,  former  Rep.  M.  Gene  Snyder, 
another  strong  Goldwater  supporter  in  1964, 
defeated  James  Thompson,  choice  of  the 
self-styled  moderate  Republican  leadership 
in  Louisville.  9.332  to  5,534. 

In  Pennsylvania,  former  Rep.  George  A. 
Goodllng.  another  congressman  who  en- 
dorsed Goldwater  for  the  1964  nomination 
and  then  went  down  to  defeat  with  him, 
overcame  the  opposition  of  Republican 
leaders  in  his  district  to  win  over  five  chal- 
lengers. 

In  Maine,  former  Rep.  Peter  A.  Garland, 
a  conservative  who  had  been  upset  by  a 
liberal  Republican  in  the  1962  primary, 
staged  a  comeback  in  the  June  20  primary 
by  defeating  six  opponents. 

In  Ohio,  Young  Republicans  leader  Donald 
E.  (Buzz)  Lukens,  although  he  had  never 
before  served  In  congress,  scored  a  stunning 
primary  victory  over  the  choice  of  the  regu- 
lar Ohio  GOP  organization,  state  Rep.  Charles 
H.  Jones.  In  the  May  3  primary. 

Comeback  bids  by  five  additional  conserva- 
tive Republicans  who  lost  out  In  the  1964 
Johnson  landslide  are  scheduled  for  later  this 
year.  The  group  Includes  Rep.  Henry  C. 
Scliadeberg  In  Wisconsin's  1st  district. 

Noting  the  resureence  of  conservatism. 
Congressional  Quarterly  editorial  services 
says  the  victories  of  conservative  candi- 
dates in  virtually  every  contest  where  mod- 
erate or  liberal  Republicans  opposed  them 
"testifies  to  the  superior  resources  and 
energies  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
GOP  in  the  crucial  area  of  party  organiza- 
tion." 

Doubtless  this  Is  part  of  the  explanation. 
The  liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  party 
simply  can't  seem  to  coalesce  Its  forces  or 
begin  to  match  the  conservative  wing  for 
enthusiasm   and  dedication. 

But  superior  resources  and  energies  are  not 
the  only  factors  working  for  the  recovery  of 
conservatism.  For  one  thing,  conservatives 
are  managing  to  shake  off  the  cockleburs  of 
extremism:  the  extremL-^t  burs  are  sticking 
to  the  liberals  now.  For  another  thing, 
thinking  people,  as  they  become  disillusioned 
with  failing  liberal  solutions,  are  beginning 
to  ttim  to  conservatism  for  better  answers. 
Finally,  many  voters  who  were  spooked  by 
the  smear  campaign  against  Goldwaterisrn 
and  stampeded  into  voting  Democrat  may 
now  be  returning  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Of  course,  what  we 
are  attempting  to  point  out  at  this  stage 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  still  closely 
alined  with  various  extremist  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Other  col- 
leagues of  mine  have  noted  this  in  their 
particular  campaigns,  and  I  am  sure 
have  something  to  ofifer  in  this  particu- 
lar respect. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  several 
items  about  the  gentleman,  first  of  all, 
who:  accused  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion of  appeasement  over  Antarctic 
Treaty;  warned  of  spread  of  commu- 
nism at  the  South  Pole;  traveled  there 
for  on-the-spot  search  for  Communists. 

Who  hailed  such  extremist  groups  aa 
the  Minutemen,  opposed  by  most  Repub- 
licans. The  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, banned  from  a  university  In  New 
York,  the  Niagara  University,  for  views 
"not  only  contrary  to  the  American  way 
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of  life,  but  also  to  sound  Catholic  prin- 
ciples.' and  named  their  local  chapter 
after  thla  gentleman 

Who  went  counter  to  Republican  pol- 
icy by  urging  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  Incresuse  Its  production  "not  of  clean 
bombs,  but  of  maximum  radioactive 
bombs  with  low  ceilings  ' 

Who  charged  that  ■'CommunLsts  exist 
In  our  churches,  our  schools  and  colleges, 
in  the  movnes,  on  the  radio,  on  television, 
In  the  newspaper  field  and  In  our  Gov- 
ernment ■ 

Who  charged  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  s  'pro-Communist  State  De- 
partment" was  in  the  process  of  selling 
out  West  Berlin.  "  Introduced  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  State  Department 

Who  voted  against  President  Kenne- 
dy's bill  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps. 

Who  declared  that  the  United  States 
Is  fanatically  and  foolishly  obsessed 
with  disarmament  and  peace  '  and  that 
the  fear  of  nuclear  war  has  been  "highly 
Inflated  and  grossly  exaggerated  '" 

Who  said  Uiat  the  steady  decline  of 
U.3  views  and  prestige  and  the  Increase 
In  Soviet  Communist  power  Is  leading  us 
to  the  grim  and  desperate  alternative 
of  either:  surrender,  or  a  preventive 
thermonuclear  war  ' 

Who  rejected  as  a  "puny  gesture"  and 
"a  whistle  In  the  darkness  of  our  own 
cemetery  '  President  Kennedy's  call  for 
authority  to  activate  150,000  reservists 
to  deal  with  crisis  in  Berlin. 

Who  urged  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op the  neutron  bomb  and  manned  .-arth- 
orbitlng  space  ship  with  nuclear  la.inch- 
ing  capability 

Who  went  counter  to  Republlca-is  like 
President  Elsenhower  and  Senator  Dirk- 
SXN  In  1963  by  his  opposition  to  Ijnited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

And  who,  before  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion's report  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  was  issued,  predicted 
that  it  would  be  a  whitewash,"  and 
would  reflect  the  State  Department's  pol- 
icies of  appeaisement  of  communism. 

The  Commission  members  included 
such  distinguished  Republicans  as  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  U.S.  Senator  Johw 
Skxrman  Cooper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  responsible 
Republicans  of  the  caliber  of  President 
Elsenhower  and  Senator  Dirkskn  do  not 
share  views  like  these.  One  might  ex- 
pect that  statements  such  a«  these,  .such 
as  suggesting  that  we  can  either  sur- 
render to  the  Communists  or  start  a  pre- 
ventive thermonuclear  war;  or  to  urge 
that  we  put  atomic  planes  or  atomic 
satellites  In  orbit  around  the  earth  or 
that  the  State  Department  is  selling  us 
nut  In  West  Berlin — as  I  say,  one  might 
expect  suggestions  such  as  these  to  be 
made  by  a  man  who  would  go  to  the 
South  Pole  for  an  on-the-.spot  search  for 
Communists.  You  might  wonder  where 
you  would  And  such  a  person.  Well  for 
12  years  you  found  him  right  here  h\  this 
Chamber  Now  he  U  making  an  effort  to 
return  here. 

I  think  the  resurgence  of  this  kind  of 
wild,  extremist  philosophy  is  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  for  all 
Americans. 

I  wouid  Chink  that  thoee  of  us  who  do 
not    wish    to   have   Irresponsible   state- 


ments of  this  type  to  be  made  had  better 
wake  up  and  find  out  what  is  happening 
In  this  country 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr,  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
m&n  from  New  York,  for  giving  us  such 
a  vivid  description  of  the  type  of  candi- 
dates, a  matter  which  Is  of  concern  to  us. 
m  this  particular  campaign  year. 

What  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
said  emphasizes  and  makes  stronger  the 
point  that  I  Indicated  we  are  making 
here,  which  is  that  the  conservative 
forces  in  the  Republican  Party  are  still 
strong  and  able  to  put  their  candidates 
on  their  ticket. 

I  am  truly  pleased  that  my  good  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  was  able  to  make  tlus  illustra- 
tion for  us  and  place  It  before  us  at  this 
lime 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rent national  surveys  show  that  al- 
though the  Democrats  have  lost  some  of 
the  bloom  of  their  1964  popularity,  due 
to  the  Inevitable  Irritations  that  are  as- 
sociated with  Incumbency,  the  remark- 
able fact  IS  that  that  bloom  has  not  been 
transferred  to  the  Republicans,  but 
rather  to  the  independents.  In  other 
words,  although  the  Democrats  have  suf- 
fered the  temporary  and  partial  loss  of 
popularity  which  is  the  lot  of  the  party 
in  power,  the  Republican  popularity  has 
not  gained  correspondingly.  If  at  all. 

Current  Gallup  polls  show  that  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  people  In  this 
country  are  wllUnb'  to  stand  up  and  count 
themselves  as  Republicans,  whereas  al- 
most twice  that  number  are  wiUmg  to 
identify  themselves  as  Democrats.  The 
remainder  of  the  people,  who  equal  or 
exceed  the  entire  number  of  Republicans, 
remain  politically  unaffiliated.  They 
have  sampled  Republicanism,  and  have 
found  it  bitter  to  their  taste.  Tlicy  have 
preferred  remaining  outside  the  main- 
stream of  American  politics  to  joining 
the  "minority  party  " 

If  American  history  affords  a  parallel 
phenomenon,  at  least  within  recent 
times,  I  do  not  recall  it 

Political  philosophers  may  debate  this 
matter  ad  Infinitum,  but  the  real  reason 
for  present  day  Republican  ineffective- 
ness is  not  difficult  to  find.  It  may  be 
thus  simply  stated:  the  Democrats  have 
a  program,  and  the  Republicans  do  not. 

Nature  and  politics  abhor  a  vacuum. 
Problems  can  pile  up  just  so  high,  and 
then  their  solution  becomes  literally  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  It  Is  like  sweep- 
ing dirt  under  a  rug  For  a  while  you  can 
get  away  with  It.  and  then,  finally,  you 
cannot 

People  understand  this  They  would 
rather  put  their  faith  In  a  party  that 
candidly  recognizes  the  problem,  and 
produces  a  program  to  deal  with  It.  even 
though  that  program  may  be  Interlaced 
with  mistakes,  than  In  a  party  that  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
problem,  or  that  merely  shuts  its  eyes  un- 
til the  problem  goes  away. 


The  case  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
running  against  me  for  my  seat  in  Con- 
gress is  typical.  For  weeks  he  has  beer, 
harpooning  me  for  my  constructive 
votes  calling  me  a  "rubber  stamp,'  a 
"yes  man,  '  a  "Socialist."  and  a  ""spend- 
thrift." Yet  I  scan  Ills  record  in  vain 
to  find  a  constructive  suggestion  to  help 
solve  the  massive  problems  which  the 
pressures  of  modern  technology  and  pop- 
ulation have  created. 

It  is  true  that  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans will  continue  to  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hard  core,  militant  sup- 
port, and  it  will  come  from  those  who 
have  an  unpleasant  exi>erience  with  the 
Federal  Government  or  from  those  for 
whom  the  payment  of  taxes  is  partic- 
ularly distasteful,  or  whose  native  coa- 
servatlsm  and  resistance  to  change  con- 
stitute an  inevitable  anti-Federal  rally- 
ing point. 

I  must  confess  tliere  are  things  winch 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  done  wiuch 
have  almost  driven  me  to  distraction,  and 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to  ascribe  to  :: 
the  virtue  of  Infallibility. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  no  polm- 
cal  party  worthy  of  survival  can  be  built 
up  solely  on  discontent,  the  frustrations, 
and  the  ill  will  of  those  who  suffer  from 
a  sense  of  injured  innocence,  and  as  long 
as  the  Republican  Party  caters  especially 
to  this  group,  they  will  continue  to  re- 
main the  minority  party  and  will  deserve 
to  so  remain. 

In  my  opinion.  Republicans  are  not 
performing  their  function  as  the  loyal 
opposition  when  they  offer  nothing  but 
criticism  rather  than  constructive  al- 
ternatives. 

Recently,  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  presented  to  the  Nation 
some  recommendations  that  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  constructive  alternative 
These  recommendations  included  such 
things  as  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits,  more 
Federal  aid  to  build  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  more  Federal  aid  to  cities 
channeled  through  the  States,  et  cetera 
This  would  have  been  impressive  but 
for  the  sobering  fact  that  all  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  Republicans 
themselves  do  not  take  these  suggestions 
seriously.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  stated  that  it  was  necessar> 
to  use  a  facade  to  get  the  factions  of  the 
Republican  Party  back  together  again 

As  I  understand  It,  the  facade  is  the 
front  or  facing  of  the  structure  placed 
there  more  for  decorative  purposes  than 
for  support. 

Mr  Goldwater  himself  has  made 
snarling  and  contemptuous  references 
to  the  so-called  leftwlng  of  the  Repub- 
lican splinter  groups  who  are  attempting 
to  undermine  all  that  he  has  stood  for 
He  has  suted  categorically  that  the  1968 
Republican  Convention  will  be  controlled 
from  75  to  80  percent  by  tiie  same  group 
who  controlled  it  in  1964.  and  that  any 
presidential  aspirant  who  does  not  think 
so  should  take  a  long  second  look  He 
has  certainly  made  Indications  that  his 
own  first  choice  would  be  Ronald 
Reagan,  If  he  should  win  his  test  for  the 
governorship  of  California,  and  that  al- 
most his  last  choice  would  be  Gov 
George  Romney. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
Council  of  Republican  Organizations 
which,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  a  group  of 
Republicans  who  are  moderate  in  their 
political  thinking  and  are  forward-look- 
inc  and  who  are  attempting  to  put  the 
Republicans  back  on  a  more  constructive 
PQurse — that  this  organization  has  now 
apparently  accepted  the  inevitable. 

I  have  read  several  statements  coming 
from  their  office  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  finally  aerced  that  Mr.  Goldwater 
is  probably  correct  in  his  estimate  that 
the  1968  Republican  Convention  will  be 
controlled  75  to  80  percent  by  those  who 
controlled  it  in  1964. 

Perhaps  I  could  read  two  or  three  sen- 
tences from  Mr.  Goldwater  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin on  September  9: 

Our  Republican  Party's  left-wing  fringe  is 
at  It  again.  They  are  still  moaning  and 
groaning  over  the  fact  that  even  though  they 
are  a  tiny  minority  in  the  party,  everybody 
m  the  party  is  out  of  step  except  them.  They 
are  still  trying  to  use  the  Republican  Party 
as  a  base  from  which  to  launch  political  pro- 
grams that  are  little  more  than  carbon  copies 
of  Democratic  Party  programs. 

Currently,  the  case  In  point  Is  a  report  put 
out  by  a  group  c.-illlng  Itself  the  Council  of 
Republican  Organizations.  This  group,  of 
indeterminate  membership,  describes  Itself 
as  representing  ten  'progressive"  Republican 
groups.  'What  they  mean,  of  course,  is  ten 
Uttle  welfare-state  splinter  groups,  aU  dedi- 
cated In  one  way  or  another  to  using  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  instrument  to  regi- 
ment, rule  and  reconstitute  every  individual. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  tmslcally  is  opposed  to  collectlvlst  pro- 
prams,  stands  for  the  individual  against  state 
coercion  and  can  be  termed  conservative  In 
todays  mixed-up  political  labeling. 

From  this  fact,  I  drew  another  perfectly 
otivlous  conclusion:  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Party's  next  presidential  nominating  con- 
vention also  would  be  conservative,  Just  as 
they  have  been  year  after  year  (and  just  as 
Deiiiocrat  delegates  have  tended  to  be  liberal, 
despite  the  existence  In  their  party  of  con- 
senatlve  splinter  groups) . 

Lo  and  behold,  the  Council  of  Republican 
Org.mizatlons  has  looked  around  the  coun- 
yy  and  found  that  what  I  said  was  all  true. 
Their  report,  which  commanded  attention 
far  beyond  that  warranted  by  the  group's  &c- 
tual  stature,  makes  particularly  painful 
noises  about  the  fact  that  conservatives  have 
■'consolidated  "  power  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  Congressman  Melvin  Laird. 
the  Republican  Conference  chairman. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  read  from  a  recent  article  by  Edward 
P.  Morpan  which  I  believe  summarizes 
very  adequately  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
bring  out  at  the  present  time.  This  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  bear- 
ing date  of  August  13. 1966. 

The  Republican  Party,  like  Its  opposite 
number,  the  Democratic  Party,  has  no  viable 
future  outside  the  middle  ground  of  the  na- 
tional political  spectrum 

The  extremes,  whether  racist,  radical  right 
^r  far  left,  are  expensive  but  unavoidable 
'.'axurles  of  the  two-party  system  in  an  open 
siiclcty  but  they  are  the  refuge  of  nuts  and 
nuisances,  not  the  foundation  of  a  trium- 
phant new  political  order  The  great  bulk 
of  American  voters  are  moderate,  some  a 
little  right,  some  a  little  left  of  center. 

The  pros  of  both  parties  know  this  but  the 
Democratic  pros  are  more  successful  in  put- 
ting this  axiom  to  work  and  one  of  the  big 


reasons  for  this  Is  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  failed  to  modernize  Its  human  structure. 
Not  long  ago  Barry  Ooldwater  said,  in  effect. 
that  any  OOP  presidential  aspirant  who 
thought  the  Republican  convention  of  1968 
would  be  controlled  by  different  lands  of 
people  than  the  delegates  who  nominated 
him  in  1964.  that  aspirant  was  in  for  a  shock- 
ing surprise. 

As  of  now  ex-Senator  Ooldwater  Is  right. 
The  grassroots  party  organization  across  the 
land  is  BtiU  largely  in  the  hands  of  decent, 
respectable,  hard-working  businessmen,  law- 
yers, real  estate  operators  and  others  with 
astigmatism  in  their  political  vision.  They 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  art  of  gov- 
errunent and  politics,  partly  because  they 
have  always  regarded  government  as  the 
enemy. 

The  party  needs  not  a  man  on  horseback 
but  a  modem  moderate  who  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  planning  and  socialism,  rec- 
ognizes that  the  computer  has  done  more 
than  to  revolutionize  cost-accounting  and 
has  a  face  that  doesn't  scare  babies  on  tele- 
vision. The  Republicans  can  count  some 
highly  intelligent  political  talent  on  their 
side.  The  trouble  Is  that  when  these  for- 
ward-looking figures  start  generating  a  little 
momentiun,  as  if  they  were  really  going 
somewhere,  the  party's  organizational  rank 
and  file  slips  a  banana  peel  In  their  path. 

In  conclusion,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  trend  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  the  present  time  is  to  con- 
tinue the  course  which  it  charted  in  1964. 
It  is  essentially  a  course  of  criticism,  of 
negativism,  and  is  barren  of  constructive 
suggestions.  Because  of  this  I  believe 
the  American  people,  in  going  to  the  polls 
on  November  8,  should  be  very  careful 
and  cautious  as  to  whom  they  select. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  Novem- 
ber 8  the  American  people  will  decide  as 
they  have  decided  so  many  times  before 
that  the  safety  of  this  Nation  will  lie  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  present  a  con- 
structive program. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  thank  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Utah  for  his  very 
valuable  contribution  to  this  point  which 
we  are  attempting  to  make  in  the  record 
this  evening. 

There  is  no  question,  as  we  analyze 
these  statements,  that  throughout  the 
country — I  have  had  cjolleagues  join  me 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  and.  of 
course,  I  represent  the  central  part  of  the 
Nation — we  are  seeing  conservative  can- 
didates following  the  Goldwater  philos- 
ophy rising  again.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  that  in  a  few  moments. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
Is  in  the  State  of  California,  where  we 
find  a  candidate  running  for  Governor, 
an  actor  by  the  name  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  I  feel  is  putting  on  the  best  act  right 
now  he  has  ever  put  on  in  attempting  to 
become  Governor  of  that  State.  He  has 
a  long  background  of  supporting  right- 
wing  groups.  The  evidence  and  file  on 
this  Is  big.  I  wish  to  take  only  a  few 
items,  to  place  in  my  remarks,  to  cover 
this. 

Emmet  John  Hughes  on  June  27  in 
Newsweek  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Squandering  Republicans"  went  on  to 
state:  "And  if  the  prospect  tells  much 
about  the  State  of  California,  it  tells  still 
more  about  the  state  of  the  Republican 
Party." 

It  goes  Into  great  detail  to  point  out 
that    the    Republican    Party    has    not 


learned  from  the  campaign  of  1964  by 
coming  forward  with  candidates  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  lyianimous  consent 
to  place  this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  'Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Sqr.^r.'DERiNG  REFt-BLicANS 
( By  Emmet  Jotm  Hughes ) 

The  Idea  of  an  actor  named  Ronald  Reagan 
becoming  the  next  governor  of  America's 
largest  state  evokes  a  political  vision  ap- 
proximately as  radiant  as  a  nomination  of 
Rock  Hudson  to  be  the  next  Secretary  of 
State.  And  if  the  prospect  tells  much  about 
the  State  of  California,  it  tells  still  more 
about  the  state  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Perhaps  only  the  capricious  California 
electorate  of  8  million  could  stage  such  a 
political  Jest.  Mercurial  in  judgment,  the 
state's  voters  practice  a  notorious  disdain 
for  serious  Issues.  In  1964's  Presidential 
primary.  Nelson  Rockefeller  narrowly  loet 
to  Barry  Goldwater.  by  the  view  of  most 
GOP  analysts,  essentially  because  the  birth 
of  the  governor's  child  on  election  eve  pro- 
voked enough  Callfornians  to  vote  their 
censure  of  his  second  marriage.  Now  In 
1966's  gubernatorial  primary,  the  contest 
won  by  Reagan  was  cltunsily  fought  by  the 
rule  of  the  GOP  state  chairman:  "Thou  shalt 
speak  no  evil  of  other  Republicans."  This 
injunction  was  issued  as  "the  Eleventh  Com- 
mandment." iind  it  seems  possible  that  only 
a  GOP  public-relations  office  could  conceive 
a  slogan  so  witless  and  so  tasteless. 

A  veteran  with  decades  of  service  In  B 
movies  and  TV  commercials,  the  victorious 
Reagan  attests  a  special  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination In  Republican  politics:  no  man 
should  be  barred  from  a  rich  prize  of  power 
merely  on  grounds  of  his  desperate  poverty 
of  thought.  Ruddy  of  cheek  and  white  of 
tooth  and  hlue  of  eye,  he  projects  a  Techni- 
color study  in  patriotic  imagery.  For  30 
years,  he  has  dabbled  In  politics  with  a  de- 
ilght  v.nspolled  by  contemplation  or  con- 
sistence. Long  a  New  Deal  Democrat,  he 
joined  the  GOP  only  in  1962.  and  he  livened 
the  1964  Presidential  campaign  by  preaching 
Goldwaterism  with  all  the  zest  earlier  re- 
served for  Borax.  He  has  now  shown  himself 
a  quick  master  of  the  empty  gospel  of  the 
radical  right.  Evangelically,  he  divides  the 
nation  Into  the  black  legion  of  "politicians" 
and  the  sublime  host  of  "the  people  them- 
selves." Suddenly,  he  hears  himself  hailed 
as  a  potential  leader  of  all  the  nation's  Re- 
publicans. 

And  the  wonder  rises:  how  can  such  non- 
sense be? 

IN  THE  RED 

The  event  simply  dramatizes  the  virtual 
bankruptcy,  politically  and  Intellectually,  of 
a  national  "party.  This  has  taken  many  years 
and  follies  to  achieve.  And  they  have 
wrought  a  memorable  Irony:  a  Republican- 
ism tirelessly  decrying  all  Federal  waste  of 
economic  resources  has  largely  passed  the  last 
fifteen  years  In  reckless  squandering  of  Its 
own  political  resources. 

For  these  have  been  years  rich  In  oppor- 
tunity for  a  rational  Republicanism.  There 
are  historically  two  obvious  ways  to  win  the 
Presidency:  with  a  man  or  with  an  issue. 
And  the  striking  fact  is  that  the  OOP- 
through  all  Its  time  of  political  drought — 
has  never  been  In  want  of  either  men  or 
Issues. 

Of  the  men.  It  sufllces  to  note  but  two: 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  and  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Their  failures  were  complementary:  the  first 
man  had  the  power  to  revitalize  his  party 
but  lacked  the  will;  and  the  second  had  the 
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will,  but  hu  party  denlsd  him  the  power 
The  KUenhower  PtTeldency  became  a  partisan 
tragedy  b«cauae  the  general  left  hl«  party  ex- 
actly where  he  found  It  Am  for  Rockefeller. 
It  can  be  charged  that  ha  oontrtbuted  might- 
ily to  hla  own  failure.  But  the  political 
truth  remains  aa  John  Kennedy  stated  It 
alter  winning  the  1940  elecUoo:  "Nelaon 
would  have  clobbered  me  " 

Of  the  iMUea.  It  sufflcea  to  note  but  two 
civil  rights  and  Vietnam  The  two  mo«t  ei- 
ploalve  Issues  of  the  1040s.  both  coxUd  have 
been  seized  by  a  spirited  and  conscientious 
Republicanism  After  1940,  the  Kennedy 
Administration  advanced  on  clv'.l  rights  with 
a  sluggishness  that  had  Negro  leaders  fum- 
ing sgalnst  both  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  What  could  have  been 
more  politically  logical  than  the  party  of 
Lincoln  proclaiming  this  cause  Its  iwr.  ^ 
The  OOP  met  the  chance  with  the  same 
want  of  courage  now  repeated  with  respect 
to  Vietnam  What  would  have  been  more 
politically  rational  than  a  Republican  oppnel- 
tlon  sharply  questioning  from  the  outset  a 
military  comnaltment  so  careleaslv  calcu- 
lated' In  both  critical  cases,  the  OOP  chose 
to  greet  Its  chance  simply  by  taking  no 
chance. 

ON    THl    tIN 

Alike  by  the  measure  of  men  or  Issue* 
then,  the  modern  history  of  Republicanism 
reads  as  a  prolonged  act  of  abdication.  And 
the  legacy  now  governs  the  politics  of  the 
land  On  the  Went  Coast,  the  vacuum  la 
mied  by  the  windy  rhetoric  of  a  Ronald 
Reagan  On  the  Bast  Coast.  It  la  filled  by  a 
RoecKT  Kevvedt  whom  all  politicians  of  b<jth 
parties  view  as  the  only  living  threat  to  the 
futures  of  Lvndon  Johnson  and  HrsxnT 
HtricTRaxT  Por  the  Democratic  senator — 
only  a  few  years  ago  regarded  with  such  dis- 
taste by  most  civil  libertarians — has  shrewd- 
ly etched  his  own  Independent  Identity  in 
terms  of  the  very  Issues  so  fx)l!ah)v  blurred 
by  t.»i«  OOP — civil  right*  and  Vietnam 

The  political  point  oould  not  bf  more 
aharp  8«->me  men  learn  from  history  Some 
men  run  from  It  And  the  OOP  has  choeen 
feckless  flight. 

Mr.  STALBAUM  An  even  more  In- 
teresting article  Is  one  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Citizen  of  September  2  entitled 
"Ronald  Reagan  An  Extremist  at 
Woric"  by  Robert  L  Coate  It  starts  out 
by  stating  that  here  are  examples  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  proextremism.  It  goes 
on  for  perhaps  more  than  two  newspapt^r 
columns  Just  detailing  Items  and  state- 
ments which  this  man  has  mad?  sup- 
porting the  far  right  position  and  he  far 
right  groups  during  the  recent  r  ast  In 
hLs  move  U>  come  to  the  fore  In  tie  Re- 
publican Party  In  1964.  for  ln;.tance. 
he  attacked  moderate  Republicans  as 
traitors  for  falling  to  back  Barry  Oold- 
water  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  extremists 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  Young  Republicans  he 
said: 

We  don't  intend  to  turn  the  Republican 
Party  over  to  the  traitors  In  the  battle  Just 
ended 

This  Is  the  belief  of  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  nomination  to 
be  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor of  our  largest  State. 

Jir  SpetJcer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  placed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcokd 

The  8PELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wl«x>nsln? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 


RtiNJtLD     RaA^A.M        .\n     EXTSXJilST    AT    WokJS 

(By  Robert  L.  Coate) 

Here  are  examples  of  Ronald  Reagan*s  pro- 
extremism 

Reagan  Joined  forces  with  a  score  of  top 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society's  Na- 
tional Council  and  other  extremists  two  years 
ago  on  a  committee  tn  keep  the  ultra-rlght- 
wmu  n-um  iziiip      'Huniivn   Events"   afloat     111 

Reagan  told  the  Chicago  American.  In  an 
Interview  published  on  March  21.  19<M  (2». 
that  If  he  decided  to  run  for  Oovernor  of 
California  he  would  accept  support  from  the 
John  Birch  Society  The  Hartford  Courant 
reported  last  October  that  Reagan  "said 
frankly  In  New  Haven  that  he  would  wel- 
c<-'me  Its   I  the  Society's  i   support"  (3) 

Reagan  serves  on  the  national  advisory 
boarl  of  the  right-wing  "Yuung  Amerteana 
for  Preedom"  (4)  together  with  a  dozen  na- 
tionally prominent  John  Birch  .Society  lead- 
ers The  Y  .\  P  advocates  state  rlght-to- 
work  laws  Newburgh  New  York-stvle  wel- 
fare reforms:  student  loyalty  oaths,  con- 
tinued nuclear  testing  oppi-iees  Pederal  Aid 
to  Education    i  5i 

Reagan  was  a  speaker  at  planning  sessions 
of  the  vlotentlv  rightist  "Project  .Alert." 
together  with  Bipcher  John  Rouaselot  and 
other  extremists    (6) 

Reagan  was  the  main  speaker  on  May  20. 
1966.  at  the  right-wing  Town  Meeting  for 
Freedom.  Inc  "  In  Burbank  as  the  organiza- 
tion presented  awards  to  D  B  Lewis,  the 
late  Birch  leader,  patron  of  extremists  and 
contributor  to  Reagan's  campaign    (7) 

Heagan  Journeyed  to  the  Deep  South  In 
1944  to  campaign  and  raise  funds  for  the 
OOP  segregationist  candidate  for  Oovernor 
of  Louisiana,  oilman  Charlton  H  Lyons  (8), 
against  Democrat  John  J  McKelthen  Mc- 
Kelthen  was  elected. 

Reagtm  attacked  moderate  Republicans  as 
traitors"  In  1944  for  falling  to  back  Gold- 
water.  t;s  Senator  KrcHH..  who  had  re- 
fused to  endorse  Ooldwatcr.  was  his  prime 
target  At  a  meeting  of  the  extremist  Loe 
Angeles  County  Young  Republicans.  Reagan 
said 

We  don't  Intend  to  turn  the  Republican 
Party  over  to  the  traitors  In  the  battle  Just 
ended  We  will  have  no  more  of  those  can- 
did.^ tea  who  are  pledged  to  the  same  goals 
of  uur  opposition  and  who  seek  our  sup- 
port' .  .  .  turning  the  Party  over  to  the  so- 
called  moderates  wouldn't  make  any  sense 
at  all  "  19^ 

Reagan  starred  In  special  film  recordings 
attacking  "State  Welfarism"  distributed  by 
the  Church  League  of  America  (101  of  Chi- 
cago, another  extreme  right  wing  group 
which  maintains  over  850.000  cross-ref- 
erenced Index  cards  of  organizations  and 
individuals  suspected  of  "subversion"  The 
League  supports  a  program  of  "Christian 
.Americanism  " 

Reagan  condemns  the  ifradunted  Income 
tax  as  "Marxist."  Illi  a  position  Identical 
wth  That  of  the  sponsors  of  the  "Liberty 
.\mendmeiit." 

Reagan  o»im!>algned  In  1942  fur  the  elertlon 
of  his  "warm  personal  friend."  Congressman 
John  RiXisselot  (12),  who  was  running  as  an 
avowed  John  Birch  Society  member  Roua- 
selot la  now  the  national  public  relations 
director  of  the  Society 

Reagan  appeared  as  a  spieaker  In  Loe  .An- 
geiee  In  !9«1  In  s'lpport  of  Pretl  Schwarz' 
"Christian    .\ntl-Comn'.unlst    Crusade"    (13 1 

Reagan  was  state  campaign  chairman  for 
Loyd  Wright  i  14  i .  extremist  who  tried  to  un- 
seat Senator  Klckci.  In  1942  as  an  alleged 
Socialist  Wright  called  for  preventive  war 
with  the  3<jv!et  t7nlon  and  all  out  endorse- 
ment of  the  John  Blrrh  Society  during  the 
Reagan -directed  campaign. 

Reagan  has  not  repudiated  the  endorse- 
ment of  tils  candidacy   by   the  leader  of  the 


neo-faclst  "Soldiers  of  the  Cross,"  which  col- 
laborates with  the  para-mlUtary  ""Mlnuie- 
man  "■  Kenneth  Ooff.  extremist  leader  of  the 
"Soldiers  of  the  Croea."  meeting  In  Kansas 
City  with  300  extremist  leaders  last  July  3-4. 
at  the  call  of  MInuteman  organizer  Robert  B 
DePugh.  told  the  pre«s  his  organization's  20.- 
000  membership  In  California  would  back 
Reagan  for  Governor.      (15) 

Although  Goff's  salute  to  Reagan  was 
prominently  published  In  newspapers,  the 
actor-poUtlclan  has  remained  silent. 

REFTBKNCCS 

I.  "Human  EvenU" — Jan.  9.  1965 

2  United  Press  International,  published 
m  Sacramento  Bee — Mar  22.  1965 

3  Hartford  Courant — Oct.  2,  1965 

4  Y  A  F  brochure 

5  Y  AJ-'New  Guard  " — July  1962 

6  "Project  Alert"  Brochure 

7  Monrovia  News — May  20,  1965 

8  Prewi  reports  from  Louisiana 

9  L.A.  ■nnies.  Nov    U.  1U64 
10.  Church  League  Leaflets 

11  Speech  before  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League.  Nov   7.  1963 

12  Reagan  statement  to  Downey  Young 
Republican  meeting.  Aug  27.  1965 

13  Leaflet 

14.  Wright  Campaign  Leaflets 
15    L  A    "Hmes.  July  5.  1966;   National  Ob- 
server. July  11.  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  A  few  weeks  aao 
Drew  Pearson  In  his  Washington  Metr>"- 
Cio-Round  had  an  article  entitled  "An 
Actor  Is  Groomed  To  Be  President." 
Tills  Is  an  article  which  ends  by  sayinj 

This  Is  the  Republican  candidate,  ruddy 
and  rugged  of  face  but  faceless  on  Iss'.ies 
who  may  be  the  next  Governor  of  California 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conseni 
tliat  this  article  be  placed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

An  Actob  la  Groomed  To  Be  President 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Los  Angeles.— Out  here  In  California,  con- 
servative Republican  leaders  are  carefully 
grooming  a  Hollywcxxl  actor  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Por  the  moment  they  are  not  advertising 
that  this  U  their  long-range  goal.  They  are 
taking  a  step-by-s".*p  approach,  and  the  firs". 
step  Is  to  make  their  mm.  a  likeable.  Bplc- 
ture  star  and  former  TV  announcer.  Gover- 
nor of  California 

"This  strategy  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant development  Inside  the  Republican 
Party  and  la  almost  certain  to  rip  It  wide 
open.  Por  while  Ronald  Reagan,  the  rightist. 
was  getting  voles  from  the  anti-Negro  back- 
lash in  California,  the  Republican  Party  la 
Massachusetts  was  nominating  a  Negro,  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  to  run  for  Senator;  and  in 
Michigan.  George  Romney  announced  for  re- 
election as  Bepubilcan  Oovernor  on  a  mili- 
tant platform  of  fighting  rlghtwlngisni 

In  Tennessee.  Howard  B^ker.  Republicar. 
candidate  for  the  -Senate  and  Siin-ln-law  ol 
Sen.  EvEarrr  DnutssN,  (R-Ill. ).  has  a  chance 
of  defeating  Gov  Frank  Clement.  Demo.  rr. 
If  he  gew  enough  jf  the  Negro  support  which 
he  Is  trying  desperately  to  win. 

Such  Is  the  problem  which  Reagan's  can- 
didacy ptMea  for  the  Republican  Party  tiri.und 
the  Nation. 

MODEKA'TKS    BOW    OITT 

Here  In  California.  Reaganlsm  has  already 
split  the  Republican  Party  wide  open  \^  -e'- 
Reagan  was  scheduled  to  announce  h:»  '  tr.- 
dldacy  fonnaUy  on  Sept.  9 — a  date  he  p:  Hed 


^ter  consulting  the  stars — It  was  planned 
that  former  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight,  a  highly 
respected  Republican,  would  appear  publicly 
10  uiiroduce  the  candidates. 

But  Knight  refused.  He  told  Reagan  lead- 
ers. "If  you  bother  me  I'll  blast  the  hell  out 
of  your  candidate.  I'll  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  but  111  have  no  part  of  Be&gan." 

Mrs.  Henry  Salvatore  begged  Knight  to 
change  his  mind.  Her  husband  Is  chairman 
of  the  Reagan  finance  committee  and  she  has 
been  a  Knight  supporter  in  the  past.  But 
the  former  Governor  stood  pat. 

Another  Callfornlan  made  poignantly  un- 
happy by  Reagan's  rlght-wlnglsm  \a  Sen. 
Tom  Kuchel.  Republican  whip  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  election,  Kuchel,  a  mcxlerate, 
rolled  up  the  second  biggest  vote  In  Califor- 
nia history,  exceeded  only  by  the  record  vote 
of  his  friend  Earl  Warren  when  running  for 
a  third  term  as  Governor.  Today,  Reagan 
backers  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  out  to  defeat  Kuchel  when  next  he 
comes  up  for  election.  He  is  much  too  mod- 
er.ite  for  them. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  what  Rea- 
gan stands  for,  what  his  experience  Is.  what 
policies  he  would  follow  If  elected  governor. 

Governing  a  state  of  this  size  and  wltb 
^u  !i  complicated  problems  Is  not  easy.  Tet 
Reaean  Is  the  only  candidate  for  Governor  of 
California  who  has  never  held  any  kind  of 
government  ofTlce,  never  even  been  a  member 
of  a  State  commission  or  State  committee. 

REAGAN"8   recobo 

If  you  look  up  what  Reagan  has  stood  for 
you'll  And  that  he  Is  against  the  progreaelve 
Income  tax.  believes  that  Medicare  Is  "one  of 
the  first  steps  In  ImfXMlng  statlsm  on  our 
people."  considers  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
a  "lousy  Justice."  has  described  Federal  aid 
tn  education  as  "a  tool  of  tyranny,"  and  wel- 
r^re  recipients  "a  faceless  mass  wsdtlng  for  a 
handout." 

Of  conservation  he  once  said,  "A  tree's  a 
tree  How  many  more  do  you  need  to  look 
at^"  And  of  the  John  Birch  Society  which 
other  Republican  leaders,  from  Nixon  to 
Dewey  have  repudiated,  Reagan  said,  "I 
don't  believe  I  have  any  moral  Justification 
for  repudiating  them." 

That  Is  a  cross-section  of  the  Reagan  basic 
philosophy  of  government.  But  under 
.=hrpwd  coaching  by  his  right-wing  handlers. 
who  have  hired  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Sp<'i;opr  A  Roberts,  he  has  svicceeded  In  blur- 
r'.ri;  this  Image 

Today  he  veers  away  from  the  blunt  rlght- 
wlnelsm  that  used  to  feature  his  statements. 
Recently  when  asked  what  he  'thought  of 
Chipf  Justice  Warren  he  parried:  "You  mean 
Farl  Warren  the  Governor  or  Earl  Warren  the 
Chli'f  Justice?  '  Then  he  proceeded  to  draw 
a  clL<itlnctlon  l)etween  the  two,  though  War- 
ren as  Chief  Justice  has  followed  exactly  the 
same  liberal  philosophy  which  he  followed 
when  Governor. 

This  blurring  of  the  Reagan  image  Is  the 
result  of  a  decision  by  the  Reagan  brain  trust 
that  Barry  Ooldwater's  chief  mistake  was  In 
being  too  honest.  Goldwater  called  a  spade 
a  spade,  even  when  unpopular. 

Reagan's  handlers  have  coached  him  to 
avoid  this,  and  like  a  good  actor  he  ha«  care- 
fully followed  the  cue  of  his  director.  "Hu- 
man Events."  organ  of  the  right  wing,  re- 
ports that  he  has  given  a  "blueprint  for  con- 
servatives" by  "purfKwely  staying  clear  of 
Issues  "" 

This  is  the  Republican  candidate,  ruddy 
and  rugged  of  face  but  faceless  on  Issues, 
who  may  be  the  next  Governor  of  California. 
If  he  wins.  It  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
niaking  him  President  of  the  United  State*. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speftker,  per- 
haps the  most  Interesting  point  which 
can  be  made  on  this  candidate  In  the 
State  of  California  is  the  t&ct  that  he 


bM  flatly  refused  to  tiim  his  back  on  the 
John  Birch  Society.  We  find  this  is  typi- 
cal of  this  Und  of  candidate  throughout 
the  Nation.  Those  who  have  joined  me 
In  remarks  tbis  afternoon  I  am  sure  "will 
find,  as  I  have,  that  candidates  in  their 
own  districts  have  refused  to  repudiate 
this  secret  group,  a  group  that  is  so  far 
right  that  one  would  think  they  would 
have  no  influence.  Yet  they  are  out  to 
influence  strongly  the  next  election. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  17  en- 
titled "Nixon  Defends  Reagan's  Decision 
To  Accept  Birch  Society  Support."  This 
evidences  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the 
candidate  for  Oovernor  of  California 
willing  to  accept  support  from  this  far- 
right  group,  but  here  is  a  man  who  as- 
pires to  move  on  and  hopefully  get  the 
nomination  for  President  and  is  also 
catering  to  this  group  and  defending  Mr. 
Reagan  in  his  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  placed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Nixon  Dewexdb  Reagan's  Decision  To  Accept 
Birch  Societt  Support 
(By  William  Chapman) 

BiTRBANK,  Calif.,  September  16. — Richard 
M.  Nixon  stepped  back  Into  the  enduring 
California  Republican  wrangle  over  the  John 
Birch  Society  today  by  strongly  defending 
gubernatorial  candidate  Ronald  Reagan's 
controversial  decision  to  accept  Blrchlte  sup- 
port. 

Nixon  thus  backed  a  more  pliable  approach 
to  the  Birch  Society  than  he  had  taken  him- 
self four  years  ago,  although  he  said  he  saw 
no  basic  differences  bet-ween  his  position  and 
Reagan's. 

Nixon  told  a  California  press  conference 
that  Reagan's  position  was  Justifiable  be- 
cause the  former  movie  star  had  repudiated 
the  Society's  philosophy. 

Reagan,  who  Is  running  a  close  race  "with 
Gov.  ESdmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  has  said  he 
will  accept  support  from  all  California  Re- 
publican candidates,  even  those  who  are 
members  of  the  ultra-conservative  organiza- 
tion. 

In  1962,  In  the  Governor  race  with  Brown. 
In  which  he  was  defeated,  Nixon  repudiated 
the  Society  and  said  he  would  never  endorse 
Its  members  or  appear  with  them  In  public. 

He  repeated  that  vow  today  in  what  he  Jok- 
ingly described  as  the  115th  news  confer- 
ence in  which  he  had  encountered  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  California  Democrats  hope  to  make 
considerable  mileage  this  fall  by  pinning 
Reagan  to  his  conservative  past,  and  his 
statement  on  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
renewed  their  zeal. 

That  statement,  Nixon  said,  showed  that 
Reagan  "has  rejected  the  positions  of  the 
leaders  of  the  John  Blrt^h  Society.  He  didn't 
reject  their  support — they  could  vote  for 
ytim  If  they  wanted  to — but  he  made  It  clear 
that  be  was  not  accepting  their  positions." 

Barnstorming  through  the  West  for  Repub- 
lican CongresalonAl  candidates,  Nixon  fiew 
Into  the  Loe  Angelea  area  tonight  on  a  com- 
mercial airliner  after  his  charter  plane  de- 
veloped engine  trouble  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned In  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Nixon  spoke  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  1400  Republican  Par- 
ty workers  In  a  motel  ballroom.  Despite  the 
warm    reception,    local    Republican    leaders 


said  Nixon  Is  demonstrably  leas  popular  in 
Utah  than  his  possible  rival  for  the  19S8 
presidential  nomination.  Gov.  George  Rom- 
ney of  Michigan. 

A  recent  poll  conducted  by  professors  at 
Brlgham  Young  University  for  the  Utah  Re- 
publican organization  showed  that  Romney, 
a  Mormon,  would  receive  57  percent  of  the 
total  vote  In  a  contest  with  President  John- 
son In  this  area,  which  has  a  large  Mormon 
population. 

If  Nixon  ran,  the  poll  showed,  he  would 
receive  42  per  cent  of  the  vote,  as  against 
43  percent  for  Mr.  Johnson,  The  University's 
polling  organization  also  found  that  Nixon 
trailed  Romney  by  similar  or  larger  margins 
In  three  other  Western  states. 

The  former  Vice  President  appeared  In 
Salt  Lake  City  to  endorse  former  Congress- 
man Sherman  Lloyd,  who  Is  In  a  tight  strug- 
gle to  unseat  Rep.  David  S.  King  (D-Utahi. 

Nixon  once  again  found  loud  applause  for 
appeals  to  get  the  war  In  Vietnam  over  soon- 
er than  the  five  years  he  estimates  present 
policy  would  require.  His  loudest  response 
came  when  he  demanded  that  foreign  aid 
be  ended  for  those  countries  that  continue 
trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

"Our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  come  first. 
and  any  nation  that  trades  with  the  enemy 
should  have  Its  aid  cut  off  and  cut  off  now," 
be  declared. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  That  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  still  active  hardly  needs 
to  be  stated.  Shortly  after  the  1964 
election  an  article  appeared  in  many  of 
the  papers.  I  have  a  reprint  here  from 
the  Boston  Herald  dated  March  2,  say- 
ing. "Birchers  Plan  Political  Action  In  325 
Districts— Welch  Seeks  $12  Million  for 
'66  Elections."  That  refers  to  Robert 
Welch,  the  president  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Now,  If  you  divide  $12  million 
by  325  districts,  this  Is  some  $40,000  per 
district,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct.  I 
have  here  a  tear  sheet  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  Committee  on  Political  Education 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  article  is  entitled 
"They're  Playing  for  Keeps." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Thtt're    Playing    roR    Keeps 

The  extremist  John  Birch  Society  is  taking 
a  $12  million  gamble  on  the  crucial  1966 
congressional  elections. 

Its  goal :  To  take  over  Congress — or,  at  the 
very  least,  to  destroy  the  present  UbercLl 
majority. 

The  Birch  Society  Is  betting  on  three 
things. 

Its  o'wn  proven  effectiveness.  (It  became 
a  powerful  force  in  a  major  national  political 
party  In  1964,  and  it  has  been  supremely  ef- 
fective at  the  local  level  in  capturing  con- 
trol of  PTAs,  school  boards  and  even  some 
city  councils.) 

The  pattern  of  off-year  congressional  elec- 
tions which  sees  a  swing  away  from  the  party 
in  control  of  the  White  House.  (Average  loss 
over  the  past  60  years  has  been  37  seats  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  five  seats 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Any  comparable  loss  of 
liberal  congressmen  this  year  would  achieve 
the  Birch  Society   goal.) 

The  usual  voter  drop-off  in  congressional 
election  years  from  presidential  years,  a  drop- 
off that's  heaviest  among  working  people 
and  their  families.  Avertige  drop-off  In  re- 
cent congressional  election  years  has  l>een 
more  than  15  percent. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
haven    for    many    of    these    far-right 
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spoitesii'.en  ha*;  now  become  the  Ameri- 
cans for  ConsUtuUonal  Action  It  Is  In- 
teresting Uj  note  that  after  the  1964  flec- 
tion, this  group  expanded  Its  txiard  of 
directors  to  take  onto  that  board  a  tium- 
ber  of  former  national  legislative  ofSce- 
holders  both  here  In  the  Congress  and 
the  US  Senate. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  are  well  known  as  a 
far  right  i?roup  They  have  opposed  such 
programs  as  mt'dicAn".  expanding  the 
education  program,  the  civil  liberties 
program  they  opp<::sed  the  antlpoverty 
program,  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  and  tliey 
opposed  civil  rights  legislation,  and  al- 
most all  the  programs  designed  to  help 
the  low-income  groups. 

Mr  Speaker  I  want  to  only  by  refer- 
ence Indicate  the  names  of  the  new  di- 
rectors and  some  of  their  background, 
people  who  were  added  to  their  group 
since  the  1964  election. 

I  find,  first.  Mr  Bruce  Alger,  who 
served  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
for  nearly  10  years 

Al.so  added  to  their  board  of  directors 
was  Ralph  Beerman  from  Nebraska  and 
who  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  4  years. 

There  was  also  added  Joe  H  Bottum, 
who  was  appomted  US  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  but  who  was 
unsuccessful  In  his  efforts  for  reelection. 

There  wa.s  added  James  C  E>avls.  who 
served  In  tht-  Congress  for  15  years  and 
who  has  an  ACA  rating  frtim  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Charles  B  Hoeven.  an  Iowa 
attorney,  but  who  served  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  22  years  and  who 
had  a  92-percent  ACA  rating 

There  was  added  Edwin  L  Mechem, 
three  times  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  who  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy  left  by  t.ie  death 
of  Sfnatnr  Chavez,  but  who  was  de- 
feated i:i  hl.s  bid  for  reelection. 

He  had  an  ACA  rating  of  97  percent. 

There  was  Katherine  St  Geori<e  who 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  many  years,  but  who  Is  one  of  the 
new  directors  of  the  Americsms  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  and  many  other  con- 
servative groups. 

-Mso.  Mr  Speaker,  therp  was  Henry  C 
Schadeberg  from  my  dl.strict  but  who 
was  defeated  In  the  1964  election.  He 
wa.s  added  to  the  board  of  directors 
among  this  group  of  conservative  ex- 
Congressmen  and  ex-Senators 

Mr  Speaker,  these  people  In  my  opin- 
ion were  added  to  give  them  a  forum  and 
to  give  them  a  base  from  which  to  op- 
erate In  the  1966  elections  and  subse- 
quent thereto  Several  of  these  men  are 
again  running  for  reelection 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  the  others  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  there  were 
other  interesting  parties  added  to  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  same  time,  such 
as  Clarence  B  Carson,  professor  of 
American  history  at  Grove  City  College, 
whose  social  view  can  be  summarized  as 
follows,  and  I  quote  from  the  .statement 
he  made  in  his  sertea  on  "The  American 
Tradition  ■ 

l/et  me  tw  mon  »p«cXflc  Remove  th«  wel- 
fare aod  unemployment  program,  and  n&ture 
will  taJte  over  shortly  Por  men  grow  hungry 
In    iniy   <t   brief   Interval,   and   thu  will   be   a 


sufBrlent  prod  to  drive  them  to  leek  remu- 
nerative employment.  Repeal  the  minimum 
wage  law»  and  the  onerous  bookkeeping  im- 
poeed  on  employers,  let  the  hungry  man 
make  hlmaelf  attractive  to  an  employer,  and 
the  unemployed  ■  will  aoon  be  busy  doing 
the  mlilioaa  of  Joba  that  are  not  now  done 
t>«caus«  It  la  too  expensive  or  too  trouble- 
some to  hire  someijne  to  do  them 

Remove  the  exemptions  and  protecUona 
from  labor  union*,  rigorously  and  Impartially 
enforce  tlie  law.  and  they  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  create  crlaes  In  the  Nation 

Others,  of  course,  have  made  similar 
statements,  but  It  is  interesting  to 
note  those  directors  on  the  board  who 
are  former  Members  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  were  brought  together  at 
the  same  time  along  with  the  other  direc- 
tors who  were  brought  in  and  are  the  type 
which  I  previously  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  Joined  me  In  this  colloquy  this 
evening. 

I  have  a  statement  by  a  colleague  of 
mine,  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr 
Lister  Wolff,  on  the  extremist  influ- 
ence in  our  schools  It  Is  a  very  well  done 
and  documented  statement  in  this  re- 
gard 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ExxatMisT    iNrtrtNtx    rs    Oua    Schools 

Mr  Wou-F  Mr  Speaker,  the  youth  of 
America,  indeed  of  any  nation.  Is  Its  greatest 
asset.  The  future  of  clvUlzatlou  as  we  know 
It  reel*  in  the  hand*  of  our  young  people. 

No  taaJi  la  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  nurturing  the  mind*  of  our  young  people, 
of  cultivating  the  source  of  Ideas  and  actions 
from  which  the  future  Is  fashioned  Tradl- 
tloo&Uy.  we  have  entrusted  our  public  edu- 
caUon  system  with  thl*  vlUl  responsibility. 

Education  Is  the  tool  with  which  future 
leaders  are  enabled  to  build  a  better  world. 
Anything  that  threatens  to  dull  that  tcol 
or  to  prevent  a  progressive  Improvement  of 
It  Is  to  t>e  regarded  with  the  utmiist  concern. 

Regrettably,  there  exists  today  In  our  na- 
tion a  grave  threat  to  otu*  ba&lc  system  of 
public  education.  It  conspires  to  capture  the 
free  minds  of  our  nation's  school  children 

Thai  threat  Is  extremlam — of  the  right 
and  of  the  left.  Presently.  It  Is  reaching  pro- 
portions that  require  our  utmoet  vigilance, 
lest  It  subvert  our  education  system  and  de- 
stroy one  of  Amertcfts  meat  precious  Inatltu- 
tlons 

Our  educational  system  Is.  In  fact.  In  dan- 
ger of  subversion  from  within  by  the  lies, 
the  scare  tactics,  and  the  vicious  distortions 
perpetrated  by  members  of  extremist  groups 
who  are  determined  to  Impose  their  various 
brands  of  Ideology  upon  the  suecepitlble 
minds  of  our  school  children 

The  Importance  of  eliminating  the  insidi- 
ous Influence  of  these  extremist  groupe  from 
our  local  boards,  parent  teacher  aiisociatlons. 
and  other  lociil  educational  organizations 
cannot  be  overemphialiiod. 

I  am  not  suKVjestlng  th.it  the  sat  red  right 
of  free  expreaalon  be  denied  these  purveyors 
of  extremist  Ideas.  Their  right  to  dissent 
from  the  mainstream  of  thought  and  belief 
In  our  nation  Is  unquestioned,  .^s  Cardinal 
Richard  Cuahlng  said  recently,  "the  right  to 
dissent  la  among  the  moet  precious  of  our 
national  value*  and  must  continue  to  be  pre- 
served at  wtifttever  coet." 

But  these  radical  groupe  have  not  been 
content  merely  to  register  their  disapproval 
with  our  society  they  have  forcibly  and  In 
the  moet  devious  manner  hampered  the  legit- 


imate function  of  our  school  board.  Thfy 
have  created  unwarranted  feur  with  high;-, 
subjective  appeals  to  our  patriotism,  to  our 
basic  loyalty,  by  levelling  charges  of  sub- 
version" by  their  extremist  opposltes. 

Tragically,  their  invidious  schemes  i.ave 
been  all  too  frlghtenlngly  successful  ti->  dat? 
And  their  methods — intimidation  and  coer- 
cion— are  often  ns  destructive  as  their  goals 

Moreover,  during  the  past  few  years,  these 
extremist  groups  have  revised  their  tactics  to 
render  them  more  effective,  more  devastating 
At  one  period,  their  main  objective  hsd  been 
to  gam  control  of  the  local  PTA.  This  they 
accomplished  through  parliamentary  delay, 
disruption — often  employing  character  ai- 
sasBlnatlon,  bigotry,  harassment,  sometimes 
even  violence.  No  community  was  lmmur.j 
to  their  efforts. 

Recently,  they  have  begun  to  aim  nf  cap- 
turing positions  of  control  on  local  school 
boards.  With  control,  they  realized,  thry  are 
able  to  choose  school  superintendents  whn, 
in  turn,  pick  teachers,  books,  and  select  cur- 
ricula. 

The  National  Education  Association  coffi- 
pleted  studies  in  1965  that  revealed  attempt* 
by  extremist  groups  on  both  fronts- — control 
of  the  local  PTA  and  through  the  schoi:!l 
board-had  been  more  successful,  more  prev- 
alent thiin  ever 

NEA  estimates  are  that  one  out  of  every 
30  communities  'had  experienced  some  sort 
of  attack,  opix)8ltlon  or  attempt  to  Infiltrate 
the  schools  by  extremists  and  dissident 
critics."  School  districts  damaged  by  these 
Incursions  rose  from  nine  percent  in  1957  tc 
sixteen  percent  In  1965.  and  the  overall  in- 
crease of  this  kind  of  dissent  for  the  lii.T.p 
jjerlod  from  forty-nine  percent  to  flfty-sli 
percent. 

According  to  the  NEA,  In  1965  these  efforts 
were  centered  in  California.  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  These  states  suffered  from  fully  ninetv 
percent  of  the  extremist  charges  of  "subver- 
sion" In  their  schools.  Also,  these  thre* 
states  experienced  the  greatest  right -wlni 
book  censorship  activity 

Attacks  on  our  school  system  emanati" 
from  the  entire  radical  Bjjectnim,  right  t 
left.  For  some  reason,  the  extreme  left 
groups  tend  to  aim  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  ultra-right  groupe  concen- 
trate on  local  school  boards 

The  arsenal  of  weapons  ruthlessly  employed 
by  the  radical  right  has  been  hinted  at  bv 
the  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the  .\r- 
zona  Education  Association.  Joseph  St'xrker 
'extremists  of  their  right  m.iy  be  expected 
to  continue  their  thrust  at  the  public  schiXi;.< 
with  the  object,  plainly  and  simply,  of  cm- 
trolling  the  ctirrlculum  and  brainwashing 
children  .  they  will  continue  to  seek  these 
ends  through  election  to  school  boards,  con- 
trol of  PTA  and  censorship  of  the  content  C 
education  " 

A   pamphlet  entitled.  "Extremist  Groupe 
published     by     the     National     Congress    cf 
Parents  and  Teachers,  documents  some  of  the 
devious  techniques  employed  by  these  ramp- 
ant extremist  organizations 

According  to  this  Informative  paniphie: 
an  almost  universally  used  subterfuge  em- 
ployed by  extremist  groups  to  effect  control 
of  local  educational  organizations  and  schcxjl 
boards  is  the  front  organization.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  tbeae  front  organJKatlons  to  avoid 
the  odium  which  would  att.-ich  tj  the 
extremist  group  by  the  forthright  use  of  Its 
Identifying  name  Characteristically,  u  front 
organization  adopts  an  Inoffensive,  prefer- 
ably noncontroveralal  civic  name.  The  pur- 
po*e  of  the  misnomer  Is  to  disguise  narro*' 
unenlightened  views 

Because  of  this  deception,  many  tni.'iu,'- 
pectlng.  well-Intended  and  civic  mlndec 
citizens  are  duped  Into  supporting  ft  po'f- 
grab  by  a  group  whoee  real  beliefs  and  In- 
tentions they  would  And  repugnant.  1'- 
effect  they  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
preaervlng    our    schools    when    actually   thef 
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jestructlon. 

Another  fraudulent  technique  used  by  a 
front  organlziitlon  for  an  extremist  group 
IS  the  so-called  speakers  bureau.  Under  the 
canioufl-xge  of  the  respectable  name,  for  ex- 
ample better  schools  association,  community 
tixpayers  organization.  Committee  for  the 
Preseri'atlon  of  Suburban  Schools,  the  front 
supplies  those  who.  under  the  guise  of 
objectivity,  effectively  peddle  extremlat 
propaganda. 

The  tactics  used  by  the  extremists  and 
their  shadow  or  screen  organizations  are 
niany:  infiltration  is  undoubtedly  responsl- 
i)\e  for  their  major  successes. 
.K  favorite  trick  is  to  capture  the  key  posts 
'or  example,  policy  or  program  offices)  of 
,,  PT-A  or  other  democratically  structured  or- 
c.mlzatlon.  Front  group  representatives  at- 
tend PTA  meetings  and  harass  the  B|>eakera 
wlt.l  loaded  questions.  They  heckle,  ob- 
struct, prolong  meetings  and  make  minority 
decisions  after  exasperated  opponents  have 
depa.'ted.  They  appear  as  Indignant  parents 
criUcal  of  the  activities  or  comments  of 
teachers.  They  proffer  extremist  literature 
to  school  libraries  and  criticize  texts  and 
school  curricula. 

Targets  of  their  criticism  are  usually  la- 
beled with  the  epithets  "communist"  or 
"atheist"  or  "unpatriotic". 

Evidence  of  extremist  activity  In  a  local 
school  cart  be  Identified:  A  sharp  rise  in 
school  board  meetings  attended;  an  Influx  of 
o\n  of  town  critics  of  school  activities  and 
PTA  meetings;  sudden,  excessive  criticism  of 
individuals,  school  offlctals;  children  using 
:  ncealed  t  ipe  recorders  In  class  rooms;  the 
receipt  by  school  personnel  of  anonymous 
letters  or  threatening  phone  calls;  the  dis- 
semination of  hate  literature  among  chil- 
dren, parents,  and  school  board  members. 

The  favorite  strategy  of  extremist  groups 
md  their  front  organizations  is  the  classic 
one  of  divide  and  conquer.  By  deprecating 
state  and  national  organizations  and  cul- 
minating their  leadership,  they  Isolate  local 
.issoclatlons  and  take  them  over. 

By  encouraging  Irrelevant  debates  and 
programs  within  a  school  or  civic  organiza- 
tion, extremist  agents  disrupt  the  legitimate 
function  and  purpose  of  the  organization. 

The  pattern  of  dlvlslveness  Is  described  by 
the  tiatlonal  school  boards  association  "when 
'extremists  launch  an  attack  on  the  schools, 
•.  is  aimed  at  dividing  the  conmiunlty  for 
•.he  purpose  of  gravely  hampering  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  children.  Administra- 
tive teaching  staffs  sometimes  quit;  school 
board  members  are  frequently  forced  to 
resign  after  controversy  and  harassment; 
parents  become  suspicious  of  teachers;  chil- 
dren are  Instructed  to  spy  on  teachers." 

The  result  of  these  tactics  Is  to  generate 
confusion,  discontent  and  distrust  among 
the  citizens.  Doubt  and  suspicion  become 
rampant  and,  gradually,  support  for  the 
school  board  Is  eroded.  The  use  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  Innuendo.  Invective,  distortion, 
ind  h.ilf-truths  can  cause  the  most  intelll- 
arent  citizen  to  entertain  doubts  about  school 
authorities 

Another  divisive  tactic  employed  by  the 
extremists  Is  the  use  of  a  black  list  and  the 
fear  label.  The  personal  hlEtorles,  political 
afBllatlons  and  private  lives  of  educators, 
clergymen,  civic  and  community  leaders  are 
researched  and  differences  are  exploited  by 
labelmg  the  public  figure  "subversive",  "un- 
American",  "radical",  "pinko",  and  the  like. 
Augmenting  the  smear  campaign  with  the 
distribution  of  literature,  pyolson  pen  pam- 
phlets, the  extremist  element  wreaks  havoc 
in  the  community. 
Where  civic  groups,  local  government  and 
ompetent  school  boards  have  created  a 
good,  progressive  educational  system  to  save 
their  children,  dlvlslveness  and  the  resultant 
take-over    is    often    accomplished    by    the 


methods  already  mentioned. 

The  "straw  man"  tactics  consist  of  Inject- 
ing fanciful,  non-existent  or  extraneous 
iBSues. 

A  classic  example  of  this  Is  evident  in  the 
recent  injection  of  the  so-called  "school 
busing"  Issue  In  the  current  pwUtlcal  cam- 
paign. The  principal  target  for  this  attack 
of  the  extremist  was  our  suburban  areas. 
By  spreading  rumors  of  a  Federal  attempt 
to  destroy  local  school  autonomy  by  forced 
Inter-dlstrlct  and  long  distance  busing  in 
order  to  bring  about  racial  balance  In  the 
schools,  the  extremists  and  their  front  or- 
ganizations succeeded  In  generating  con- 
siderable publicity  for  the  candidates  they 
support — and  activating  the  so-called  back- 
lash. They  pushed  their  fear  and  smear 
campaign  In  the  faoe  of  the  truth,  despite 
the  continued  reassurance  by  responsible 
Federal  authorities  that  no  such  busing  plan 
existed. 

They  persisted  even  In  the  face  of  the  ex- 
istence of  firm  congressional  safeguards 
against  a  federal  attempt  to  destroy  local 
school  system  autonomy. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  Congress  has 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  it  intends  to 
preserve  local  control  of  our  schools.  Title 
I  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  speciflcally  states  that:  "In  the 
administration  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education) 
shall  not  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  personnel,  curriculum,  or 
program  of  any  school  or  school  system," 

The  extremist  cries  of  alarm  continued 
even  In  the  face  of  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Harold  Howe  11  clarification  and 
assurances  on  the  matter.  In  a  communica- 
tion to  me  on  September  23,  1966,  he  stated: 
"Thank  you  for  calling  to  my  attention  an 
allegation  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
is  planning  to  Introduce  legislation  to  require 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  integration  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  This  Is  not  true. 
Additionally,  I  want  to  reaffirm  clearly  and 
explicitly  our  conviction  that  educational 
decisions  reside  in  the  local  community  as 
they  traditionally  have  over  the  years.  The 
role  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  these  mat- 
ters is  to  stimulate  Innovative  planning  and 
to  help  support  local  schools  in  their  search 
for  better  methods  to  create  quality  and 
equality  of  education  for  all  youngsters  In 
thmr  community.  The  means  to  these  ends 
are  completely  within  the  discretion  and 
control  of  the  local  community  itself." 

Despite  this  widely-publicized  statement 
by  Commissioner  Howe,  the  extremist  ele- 
ment continued,  indeed  Intensified,  Its  cyni- 
cal campaign  of  defeat,  fraudulent  assertion, 
misrepresentation  and  outright  lie. 

Nor  did  the  recent  act  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  adopting  amendments  to 
the  1966  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  which  clearly  restates  and  reaffirms, 
in  the  most  definitive  language  possible,  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  safeguard  tradi- 
tional local  school  autonomy,  deter  the  ex- 
tremist element  from  their  determination  to 
confuse  and  frighten  the  public. 

In  my  own  District,  the  bogeyman  con- 
jured by  an  extremist  front  group  Is  still 
abroad. 

An  extremist  is  one  who  tries  by  any  and 
every  means  to  prevent  the  expression  of 
vievrs  counter  to  his  own.  In  the  words  of 
the  PTA,  they  are  committed  to  "rule  by 
their  own  minority." 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Raywld  of  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity In  my  District  has  commented  that 
"they  are  unwilling  to  permit  the  majority 
to  rule,  and  Indeed  recognize  no  obligation 
to  do  so." 

The  dire  threat  to  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciple poaed  by  these  extremist  elements  Is 
clear.  Our  political  system  assumes,  first 
the  continuance  of  disagreement  and  con- 


and  confilct  will  be  carried  on  according  to 
ground  rules  agreed  to  by  all. 

Only  by  observing  these  ground  rules  can 
we  carry  on  the  dialogue,  the  exchange  of 
ideas  from  which  progress  emerges. 

Obviously,  the  extremist  groups  In  our 
nation  are  not  willing  to  abide  by  these 
ground  rules.  Therein  lies  their  destruc- 
tlveness. 

Their  shameftU  attack  on  our  school  sys- 
tem Is  doubly  dangerous  because  it  threatens 
to  destroy  the  institution  charged  with 
Inculcating  these  ground  rules  In  our  youth. 

Our  public  schools  have  the  responsibility 
of  engendering  in  our  youth  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Importance  of  the  free  exchange 
of  Ideas — according  to  the  ground  rules. 

When  we  allow  radical  forces  to  erode  the 
callljer  of  our  educational  system,  to  hamper 
the  education  of  our  children,  we  permit 
them  to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  attack 
upon  the  very  basis  of  our  democratic  society. 
The  education  of  our  children  must  continue 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  pollution  of 
extremism. 

I  end  by  quoting  the  words  of  Senator 
Clutoed  Case  of  New  Jersey  on  extremism. 
Senator  Case  has  said:  "There  are  only  two 
ways  to  meet  extremism:  full  exposure  to 
the  full  light  of  day  and  demonstrated  com- 
petence by  those  who  oppose  extremism  to 
deal  with  the  problems  and  concerns  of  the 
American  people.  Extremists  can  gain  no 
standing  as  champions  of  American  Inter- 
ests, unless  we  abdicate  our  responsibiUtiee." 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  mentioned  the  fi- 
nancing which  the  John  Birch  Society 
will  be  giving  to  the  campaign  this  year, 
and  I  mentioned  the  figure  of  $12  mil- 
lion. We  have  not  seen  figures  as  to 
how  much  they  have  contributed,  be- 
cause they  give  it  to  various  groups,  al- 
though much  of  it  is  coming  through 
the  Republican  Boosters  Club.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  statement  of  a  col- 
league of  mine  that  he  made  on  this 
floor  only  last  week  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 3.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr,  O'Hara],  on  cam- 
paign finances  in  which  he  clearly  shows 
the  money  which  is  coming  from  some 
of  the  John  Birch  groups.  I  will  not — 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication — reprint 
his  statement  here  at  this  point,  but  I 
would  hke  to  include  In  the  Record  a 
story  on  it  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  5,  entitled  "GOP  Gets  Twitted 
on  Bircher  Gifts." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

GOP   Gets   TwrrrED   on   Bircher   Guts 

Rep,  James  G,  OHaea  (D-Mich.)  twitted 
Republicans  yesterday  for  accepting  finan- 
cial support  from  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers for  the  fall  elections. 

GOP  complaints  of  a  Blrchers  contribu- 
tions to  the  Democrats,  O'Haba  charged,  were 
akin  to  "Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  voluntarily 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  the  Chicago  fire." 

House  Republicans  had  complained  of  a 
$6,000  contribution  by  J.  Edward  Martin, 
a  Birch  Society  member  from  Los  Angeles,  to 
the  Democratic  fund-raising  President's 
Club.  They  sought  to  link  the  contribution 
to  Government  contracts  for  Martin's  archi- 
tectural-engineering firm. 

House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  (R- 
Mlch.)  added  last  week  that  he  had  returned 
a  subsequent  $1,000  contribution  Martin 
sent  him  for  the  Republicans. 
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The  material  referred  to  foDows: 


The  Republican  National  Committee  says      crusty   Rep.   Michak.  Kibwan   of   OlUo,   the 


win  take  over  shortly     Por  men  grow  hungry 
la   only   a   brief  Interval,  and   tM«  will   b«  a 


with  our  society;    they  have  forcibly  and  In 
lb«  mo«t  (l«vloua  m&niMr  baiiipered  the  legtt- 


effeot    they  are  led  to  believe  that  they  &« 
preaerving   our   schools   when   actually   t^'T 


take-over    Is    often    accomplished    by    the     the  continuance  of  disagreement  and  con-      sent  him  for  the  Republicans. 
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OIIaaa  called  this  a  good  start,  but  cbal- 
len^ed  r^sKO  about  other  contributions 

He  said  13.000  was  given  to  the  RepubUran 
Oong,T6»lonal  Booeters  Club  by  Mrs  Han-y 
Bradley  of  the  Allen-Bradley  Corp  .  which 
regularly  buys  full-p«<te  ads  In  the  John 
Birch  Society's  monthly  magazine,  •'Ameri- 
can Opinion  ■■ 

Among  the  other  Boosters  Club  contribu- 
tions O  HxaA  listed  were  12  573  .'rom  Oen. 
Robert  K  Wood,  whom  CHAaA  linked  to 
groups  "somewhat  to  the  rl^ht  of  I^^uls 
XIV  •  and  113  000  from  J  Howard  Pe^  and 
his  family 

Pew.  O'Hasa  said,  has  been  regularly  listed 
as  a  member  of  "American  Opinion's"  edito- 
rial advlscry  b«.vard 

In  returning  Martin's  «1.0OO  OOP  contribu- 
tion, Tr^tM  had  said  conditions  attAched  by 
Martin  made  !t  unacceptable  He  also  told 
a  reporter  yeaterday  he  did  not  consider  con- 
tributions to  the  Democratic  Preeldent's  Club 
comparable  to  those  given  t.ne  OOP  Booeters' 
Club  'We  ire  In  no  poeltlon  to  offer  any 
favors,"  PoaD  s&id. 

Mr  STALBAUM  All  of  the  evicknce 
we  st-e  th;.'?  year  shows  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  be  easuy  able  to  out- 
spend  the  Democrats  In  sp'J.e  of  all  the 
hue  and  cry  they  make  aa  to  the  Demo- 
crats about  the  amount  of  funds  that 
they  have  available 

On  Sunday,  September  2"!.  the  Waii^l- 
Ingujn  Post  had  an  article  whose  head- 
ing sums  It  up  well  when  it  says  CK^P 
Spending  Heavily  on  CampaiKns  In  Con- 
gressional Races.  t>*mocraCA  Dollars  Are 
Outnumbertxl  Almost  10  to  1,"  and  then 
the  details  on  this  particular  point 

It  st-em-s  odd,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
Republicans  are  maltinx  a  big  hue  and 
cry  about  the  Presidents  Club  when 
they  are  going  to  be  able,  according  to 
this  article,  to  outspend  the  Dt-mrxrrats 
almost  10  to  1  in  the  current  campaign 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  (onsent 
that  this  article  may  be  Incorporated  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered- 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
OOP    rirrwoiNO    H«avh.t    vh    Campaicmh-     In 

Cti.NKRBSiilONAL    KaCXS     DniiXTHTS      [XH-tARS 

Aju  OtrrNUMBOUD  .Almoht  10  ro  1 


(By   George    L«rdner,   Jr  .    Washington    Puet 

Stat?   *-rlteri 

If  money  miUcea  the  imLt\.  Hepubllcans 
should  have  no  trouble  at  the  polls  this  fall. 
The  OOP  Is  px'isrlng  more  m  >ney  lnt<j  con- 
greealonal  races  than  ever  before 

In  the  House    *  spokesman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic   Ci>rigrP!uiu>n«l    Campaign    Committee 
sadly  observes    Republican   dollars  outnuin 
ber   Lhe   Democrats    by  almost   lu  ui   1 

P:.>llHral  spending  reports  flled  with  the 
clerk  of  'he  H  lUae  fjr  the  first  eight  months 
at  the   -a.-npalgn  year  bear  him  out 

They  show  for  ex.imple  thftt  H'-'US^  Re- 
publican cHmpalgn  committees  had  sp^nt 
more  money  <n  four  Iowa  r-vces  ^y  Sf-pt 
1  than  their  Democratic  count^rjiarta  had 
Invested  In  every  House  contest  In  the 
country 

The  OOP  Oongreaslonal  B<K«ters  Club, 
which  concentratee  on  bum-'lng  Incum^nt 
House  Democrats,  and  the  Republican  Con- 
greaalonaj  Campaign  CommKtee.  which  sends 
money  to  OOP  tncumt>ents.  reported  a  com- 
bined war  cheat  ot  %3  33  million  so  far  this 
year  They  have  spent  $184  million  with 
row«hly  MTS.OOO  more,  primarily  In  Booeters' 
Club  money  left  for  the  final  stretch  to 
•lectton  day 

By  oontraat,  the  Democratic  Oongrs— tonal 
Committee     which    hswi    to    Snarice   both    In- 


cumbents and  DernocraUc  hopefuls.  rep<jrted 
ir.txme  .f  .nly  »33»  (XR)  for  the  year  By 
the  start  of  the  month  It  had  spent  only 
$38,090.  aln\i«t  all  of  It  In  earmarked  funds 
'-i.r.trlbLitfd  with  t.^e  uiiderstandlng  that  It 
be  passed  on  tLi  a  particular  candidate 

Perhdps  the  beat  measure  of  the  Demo- 
crats' plight  Is  the  fact  that,  aside  from  the 
funds  raised  at  the  big  Democratic  congres- 
sional dinner  this  M^y.  the  biggest  single 
i.-ontrlbutlon  on  the  House  side  came  from 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Political 
Action  Committee. 

AMPAC.  which  made  a  similar  M.OOO  con- 
tribution to  the  Republicans,  made  It  clear 
u  wanted  none  of  the  money  going  to  Demo- 
crats It  doesn't  approve  of 

All  of  the  Democratic  money  for  House 
races  reported  so  far  has  gone  to  Incum- 
bents In  48  congressional  districts  Only  two 
Congreaamen.  James  Moaaisott  iD-La  I  and 
WnxuM  D,  Hathawat  iD-Malne),  got  as 
much  aa  $3,000  for  the  fall  campalgtis.  M  >st 
had  received  only  $600 

Meanwhile,  the  OOP  Boosters'  Club,  the 
records  show,  has  singled  out  137  coagrea- 
slon.\I  seate  -those  held  by  Democrats, 
vacant  or  newly  created  -for  Uyp  priority 
spending.  These  are  the  districts  where 
GOP  hopes  are  hlgheet.  Twenty-four  of  the 
Republican  challengers  have  gotten  as  much 
as  $10,000  each  *o  far,  with  more  on  the 
way. 

rrVE     TROl'SAOTJ     I>OLI.Aa     lNSTAI.l.JtE>rr8 

TTie  contributions  are  split  into  $5,000  In- 
staiiments,  directed  to  separate  committees 
fr  each  candidate,  to  maintain  a  aemblance 
of  observing  Federal  laws  Umltlng  spending 
by  House  candidates  to  $5,000  each.  Only 
state  laws  limit  spending  for  the  candidates 
by  local  political  committeea. 

The  Kepubllcan  Congressional  Committee 
has  done  ita  share  by  sending  money  to  103 
OOP  House  members  seeking  r^-electlon 
For  them.  $3,000  contributions  are  the  rula, 
not  the  exception.  Kep  Jamc^  B  Urr  iH- 
Callf  ) ,  an  uitraoonservatlTe  Republican  in 
perhaps  the  safest  Republican  district  in  the 
state,  got  $6  «X), 

It's  my  impression  this  Is  the  most  the 
Republican  party  has  ever  put  into  Indi- 
vidual campalgna."  aald  Kenneth  Harding, 
director  of  the  House  Democratic  Campaign 
Comxnittee 

The  Republicans  agree  But  they  add  that 
with  only  139  seats  in  the  Bftth  Congress,  they 
have  to  make  that  extra  effort,  to  show  their 
devotion  Ui  the  two-party  svstem. 

For  the  Senate  races,  the  disparity  Isn't  so 
great,  but  the  OOP  still  shows  a  decided 
edge 

The  Republican  Senatorial  Oamp>algn  Com- 
mittae  reported  iiictirtw  up  to  Sept.  1  of 
•591000  with  $370,000  spent  so  far.  The 
Democratic  Senate  Campaign  Committee 
shows  income  of  $310,000  and  spending  of 
$2+4.000 

DiMocaATs  rm.  pimch 

The  8»p.ate  Democratic  Committee  says  It's 
feelliiK  the  pinch  mr«t  in  helping  to  finance 
candidates  who  aren't  incumbents  The  Sen- 
ate Republican  Committee  for  example,  has 
sent  Wyoming  Oov  Clifford  Hansen  $7000  so 
far  TTie  Democratic  Crimmlttee  has 
scratched  up  only  $1000  for  Hansen's  opp>o- 
nent.  Rep  T«i«o  Rowcalio.  In  what  shapes 
up  as  a  toas-up  race 

The  Booster  Club  reports  show  OOP  spend- 
ing concentmted  on  the  K.i  House  <«ears  the 
Republicans  loat  In  1964  by  margins  of  five 
per  cent  or  leas,  and  nuiny  others  that  prom- 
ise to  be  close  oon teats 

Former  Rep  Steven  B  Derounlan  iR-NT  ) 
has  been  iflren  $10  000  to  do  battle  against 
the  man  wh  >  unseated  him.  Rep  Laam 
Wot-»T  Who  holds  perhaps  the  shakiest  seat 
In  the  New  Y.^rk  Democr».llc  delegation. 

The  Republicans  are  also  going  all-out  to 
bring  Iowa  back  to  the  fold  Four  OOP 
?ai:idldatea,  lnc;udlng  former  Repe   John  Kyi 


and  Fred  Schwengel,  have  been  given  $10,ooo 
each  to  win  seaU  the  party  lost.  A  fifth  ca.i- 
cildate.  William  J  Schfrle.  who  won  the  Cop 
nomination  only  last  week,  can  probably  ei- 
pect  a  check  soon  Only  the  opponeiii  ,; 
-.eteran  Rep  NtAL  UktrrH  (D-Iowa)  seems  to 
have  been  written  off. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Republicana  have 
also  Invested  $10,000  to  unseat  Rep.  Harou) 
CooLXT  (D-NCi.  Chairman  of  the  Hcuae 
Agriculture  Committee,  who  won  In  a  c',o»e 
race  in  1964.  The  four  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  House  from  Mississippi  have 
received  $i!500  each 

In  Georgia,  where  OOP  prospects  are  bright 
wl til  Rep  Howard  H  (Boi  Caixawat  running 
for  Governor,  live  Republican  candidates  for 
House  seats  have  been  sent  $5000  each  and 
another.  $2500 

Contributions  totaling  $10,000  were  for- 
warded to  Alaska  for  Republican  Howard  W 
Pollock's  campaign  against  Rep.  Ralph  J 
Rivcaa  (D),  the  State's  only  Congressmar. 
RivEJLS  won  by  only  2000  votea  In  1964  over 
Lowell  Thomas  Jr 

The  Boosters'  Club  has  poured  $66,000  into 
Caiifornla.  $67,500  into  New  York.  $41,000 
Into  Michigan,  $45,000  into  Pennsylvania, 
$37,000  Into  Texas,  $30,000  Into  North  Caro- 
lina and  $37,600  Into  Connecticut  In  the  ail- 
out  drive  to  win  new  districts  or  recapture 
old  ones. 

All  the  campaign  reports  show  that  con- 
tributions are  being  doled  out  with  a  money- 
changer's Impartiality. 

The  Senate  Republican  Committee  has  giv- 
en $1000  to  Rep  PatNTiss  Waukes  (R-Mibs 
in  his  campaign  against  Sen  James  Eastl\.\d 
(D-Mlss  )  although  Committee  Chair::'.aa 
Thbuston  Mobton  I  R-Ky  i  had  said  L-ia; 
Walkcs  wouldn't  get  a  penny. 

The  Senate  DemocraUc  Committee  ex- 
pressed its  preference  for  incumbents  by  giv- 
ing more  than  $10,000  to  Sen  Ross  Bass  iD- 
Tenn.)  before  his  primary  battle  with  Demo- 
cratic Gov   Frank  Cleme.it. 

Bass,  who  campaigned  as  an  all-out  sup- 
porter of  the  Great  Society,  lost  to  Clement 
in  Ausrust  but  Clement  has  yet  to  get  any 
money.  Sen  John  L.  McCleulan  (D-Ark 
also  got  $10,000  although  he  faces  no  Repub- 
lican opposition. 

A  spokesman  for  Democratic  Committee 
Chairman  Warkzn  MACNXTSt>N  (D-Wash  )  said 
the  money  was  raised  primarily  "to  help  in- 
cumbents " 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr  Speaker, 
another  article  on  this  point  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  22 
1966.  gl\'lng  a  complete  rundown  on  cam- 
paign stories  entitled  "Campaign  Cash; 
and  the  .subheading.  "GOP  Bests  Demo- 
craLs  as  Parties  Seek  Funds  for  Conrress 
Races  " 

It  ^oes  on.  and  makes  a  comparison  ir. 
this  particular  article  on  the  Republica.i 
Congressional  Boosters  Club  stating  that 
it  has  quietly  collected  $1  million  from 
its  fat  cat^,  and  earmarked  all  this  money 
for  nonincumbent  candidates  in  close 
House  races 

With  a  statement  like  this  from  the 
reputedly  well-known  conservative  pa- 
per, the  Wall  Street  Journal,  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Republicans  ap- 
parently like  to  work  quietly  In  this  di- 
rection, but  that  they  have  been  ver>' 
quick  to  point  out  the  efforts  tliat  the 
Democratic  Party  has  made  in  this  area 
In  collecting  funds 

I  would  like  to  include  this  article  en- 
titled "Campaign  Cash"  In  my  remarki 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  ao  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


The  material  referred  to  follows: 

CAMfAiiiN  Cash — GOP  Beats  Dxmoc^kats  as 
Parties  Seek  Pi-'nds  for  Congress  Racks — 
Republicans  in  Close  Contests  EUte  Mou 
Aid  Than  Poes;  PREsniENT's  Clttb  Btiks 
Ire- -Cocktails  for  Contribotohs 

(By  Norman  C,  Miller) 
Washington — The  underdog  Republicans 
have  already  won  an  important  contest  that 
may  well  have  wide  Influence  la  November's 
C.ir.^rresslonal  elections — the  race  for  cam- 
paign cash. 

With  big  and  little  GOP  contributors  com- 
ing through  handsomely,  Republican  candi- 
dates In  close  House  racee  can  now  expect  to 
receive  from  the  national  party  perhape  Ave 
•.imes  as  much  money  as  the  Democrats  will 
s;~.ei!  TUt  to  their  standard-bearers. 

In  Iowa  the  five  GOP  challengers  seeking 
Kju.sc  seats — Robert  Johnsci.  Wiley  Majme. 
«'::'.i.^ni  Scherle  and  former  Reps.  John  Kyi 
&:id  Fred  Schwengel- -are  scheduled  to  get 
i£  much  as  $15,000  each,  "far  more  than  we've 
ever  been  able  to  give  any  Hotise  candidates 
befure,"  says  one  party  official. 

Victory  on  the  fund-raising  front,  of 
course,  doesn't  necessarily  lead  to  triumphs 
at  the  polls.  But  Republican  strategists  are 
convinced  the  party's  well-heeled  condition 
at  ttils  stage  of  the  campaign  gives  GOP  can- 
didates an  Important  Jump  on  their  Demo- 
cratic foes  in  many  of  the  67  House  races 
tiiat  have  top  priority  In  the  Republican 
comeback  attempt.  The  situation  Is  a  sure 
source  of  comfort  for  National  Chairman  Ray 
BUSS,  Congressional  Campaign  Chairman 
Bob  Wilson,  and  scores  of  party  candidates. 

NERVOUS   FRESHMEM 

Whether  or  not  the  GOP  analysis  la  cor- 
rect, the  Republicans'  comfortable  cash 
position  Is  giving  many  Democratic  Con- 
greesmen.  particularly  freshmen  facing  dose 
-latesis.  a  bad  case  of  the  Jitters.  Loud 
vjiWf,  about  a  shortage  of  money  and  bitter 
Dickering  over  fund-raising  techniques  are 
roclclng  the  party.  Some  Democrats  warn 
t.he  party's  skimpy  financial  support  of  Ita 
LVir.illdates  indicates  a  dangerously  compla- 
.eiit  attitude  about  the  elections. 

Generally,  though,  high  Democratic  strat- 
egists contend  tlie  publicity,  patronage  and 
pork-barrel  advantages  enjoyed  by  Incum- 
t>eDt  Demociats  will  enable  almost  all  of 
ihcm  to  solve  their  money  problems  them- 
selves "If  a  Congressman  can't  raise  his 
own  campaign  money,  mayt)e  he  doesn't  de- 
serve to  come  back  to  Washington,"  says  one 
a;rit- hearted  guardian  of  the  party's  funds. 

In  any  event,  the  current  financial  sltua- 
;;on  Is   presenting   considerable   Irony. 

Item:  The  hullabaloo  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Club,  which  by  some  accounts  has 
i^etted  the  Democrats  o\er  $2  million  from 
iules  L>f  memberships  at  1 1,000  and  up,  Is  an 
embarrassment  particularly  hard  for  Demo- 
cratic Congres.smen  to  tolerate.  It's  not  that 
they  worry  so  much  alx)ut  Republican 
cliarges  of  Influence  peddling  to  "fat  cat" 
contributors,  what  really  galls  them  is  that 
Democratic  Congressmen  haven't  got  their 
hands  on  a  cent  of  the  President's  Club  cash. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  says 
t.'iat  most  of  the  money  has  been  used  to 
reduce  the  party's  huge  1964  campaign  debt. 

the  OOP  WORKS  QriETLT 

Me:,nwhile.  the  Republican  "Congressional 
B^wters  Club."  GOP  counterpart  of  the 
President's  Club,  has  quietly  collected  $1 
mr'Mon  from  Its  fat  cats  and  earmarked  all 
this  money  for  non-Incumbent  candidates  In 
cU*e  House  races.  And  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  has  raised 
another  tl  million  for  publicity  services  and 
direct  cash  aid  to  Incumbent  OOP  Ctongrees- 
men 

I'em  The  Republicans  have  successfully 
'jij.ped  small  contributors  for  funds  through 
m&sslve  direct-mall  appMils,  while  the  D«nx>- 
cratf  have  leaned  increasingly  on  big  gl'vers. 


The  Republican  National  Oommlttee  says 
It  now  gets  70%  of  Its  operating  funds  from 
contributors  of  %\0  to  $20;  gleeful  GOP  offi- 
cials say  the  flood  of  small  checks  Is  adding 
up  to  as  much  as  $40,000  a  day.  But  the 
Democrats,  according  to  recent  estimates,  are 
receiving  only  30%  of  their  money  from  small 
givers.  Belatedly,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  Is  cranking  up  its  own  dlrect-mall 
campaign  and  last  week  party  workers  across 
the  nation  went  doorbell -ringing  to  appeal 
for  "dollars  for  Democrats."  But  the  grass- 
roots drive  Is  more  of  a  public  relations 
gesttire,  to  shine  up  an  Image  of  "the  party 
of  the  people,"  than  a  serious  fund-raising 
efTort,  Democrats  concede. 

Item:  All  the  emphasis  by  the  Democrats 
on  contributions  from  big  givers  hasn't  ■wiped 
out  the  party's  1964  campaign  debt  of  some 
$4  million:  National  Committee  ofBcials  says 
the  i>arty  still  owes  "under  91  million."  The 
debt  Is  particularly  bothersome  because  the 
National  Committee  since  last  December  has 
been  sitting  on  $600,000  that  it's  afraid  to 
spend  for  any  party  purpose. 

"SHAKKDOWN"   CHARGES 

The  $600,000  was  netted  from  corporate  ad- 
vertising In  a  party  booklet  entitled  "Toward 
an  Age  of  Qreatness."  Charges  that  the  pub- 
lishing venture  was  a  "shakedown"  of  com- 
panies caused  such  a  flap  that  Congress  felt 
compelled  to  ban  tax  deductions  for  ads  in 
party  publications,  thus  effectively  ending 
the  practice.  The  Democrats  are  still  won- 
dering how  they  can  spend  $600,000  without 
risking  another  flap. 

'While  the  Democrats  are  pondering  their 
financial  problems,  the  Republicans  already 
are  dishing  out  substantial  sums  to  their 
candidates.  The  GOP  Is  convinced  that  the 
early  availability  of  large  amounts  of  money 
oan  give  Its  cancUdates  a  crucial  edge.  "Money 
is  second  in  hnportance  only  to  the  candidate 
himself,"  says  a  top  Republican  strategist. 
"With  our  contribution,  a  candidate  can  hire 
a  campaign  manager,  buy  billboard  space, 
reserve  air  time  for  commercials  and  get  his 
own  fund-raising  appeal  off  the  ground," 

Moreover,  he  says,  flrm  assurances  of  hefty 
contributions  from  the  national  party  were 
decisive  In  persuading  "at  least  a  half-dozen 
of  our  best  candidates"  to  run  for  House 
seats.  (The  Identity  of  these  men  Is  a  closely 
guarded  secret,  as  party  leaders  fear  the  can- 
didates could  be  vulnerable  to  Democratic 
charges  that  they  were  "bought,") 

Cagey  GOP  chieftains  aren't  passing  out 
all  the  money  as  fast  as  it  comes  In,  however. 
After  an  initial  $5,000  allotment.  cancUdates 
in  key  races  are  required  to  demonstrate 
they're  nuinlng  strong  before  they  get  an- 
other installment.  A  good  deal  of  money 
will  be  held  In  reserve  for  the  campaign  cli- 
max and  then  poured  Into  districts  where 
strategists  figure  a  blitz  effort  might  tip 
the  scales  for  the  Republican  candidate.  "A 
quick  $6,000  for  more  TV  time  can  make  the 
difference,"  figures  one  GOP  official. 

"such  talk  Is  having  a  decidedly  tinsettling 
effect  on  Democrats.  The  party's  National 
Committee  has  promised  Congressmen  facing 
tough  races  that  it  eventually  will  give  them 
soma  money,  but  Klection  Day  is  less  than 
seven  weeks  away  and  on  Capitol  Hill  these 
promises  are  being  written  off.  "All  I  hear 
is  'yak,  yak,  yak'  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee, but  I  don't  expect  to  see  one  damn 
nickel,"  says  a  disgruntled  freehman  Repre- 
sentative supposed  to  be  high  on  the  com- 
mittee's aid  list. 

Democrats  can  expect  little  more  help 
ftom  the  party's  Congressional  campaign 
committees,  which  parted  company  from  the 
National  Committee  early  this  year  to  run 
independent  fund-raising  campaigns.  An 
oflldal  of  the  House  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee  glumly  says  the  group  has  only 
*'tldblts''  ot  money  to  hand  out  to  selected 
OoDgzesamen.  a  situation  partlctUarly  irk- 
some to  many  Democrats  who  grumble  that 


crusty  Rep.  Michaei,  Kirwan  of  Ohio,  the 
committee's  chairman,  has  a  habit  of  pass- 
ing out  money  more  on  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship than  need. 

democrats  miss  goldwatee 

Democrats  axe  hoping  that  current  fund- 
raising  appeals  by  various  liberal  groups,  plus 
contributions  from  labor's  fHjllticai  war 
chests,  will  ease  their  financial  pinch.  But 
these  organizations  aren't  likely  to  match 
their  1964  performances.  "I  can't  see  how 
we'll  do  as  well  as  two  years  ago,"  says  Rep. 
James  G,  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  the  fund-rais- 
ing chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
an  organization  of  House  liberals  that  hopes 
to  aid  some  50  of  its  Members  running  in 
closely  contested  districts.  In  1964  the  Stady 
Group  raised  almost  $100,000,  but,  says  Mr. 
O'Hara,  "All  we  had  to  do  then  was  link  a 
Republican  candidate  to  Barry  Goldwater 
and  the  liberals  reached  into  their  pockets." 

The  paucity  of  money  from  regular  party 
sources  has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  individ- 
ual fund-raising  appeals  by  incumbent  Dem- 
ocrats. In  Washington  Democrats  liave  been 
holding  so  many  dinners,  cocktail  parties  and 
cooicouts  at  which  the  lucky  guests  are  asked 
to  cough  up  as  much  as  $ioo  eacli  that  one 
party  official  who  helps  arrange  such  affairs 
remarks:  'If  I  had  to  go  to  these  things 
myself,  I'd  have  to  give  up  my  Job  to  find  the 
time  and  steal  to  find  the  money," 

The  lobbyists  who  attend  these  aflalrs  ap- 
parently feel  they  can  Justify  their  expense 
accounts  more  easily  by  reserving  big  dona- 
tions for  veteran  members  of  Congress.  This 
situation  frequently  leaves  mnny  fir?t-term 
Democrats,  who  feel  tliey  have  the  greatest 
need  for  money,  grasping  at  straws.  Fresh- 
man Rep.  Raymond  Clevencer  of  Michigan 
recently  staged  a  fund-raising  "non-event." 
appealing  to  2.500  Washington  Democrats  for 
$15  each  for  the  chance  to  "avoid  the  grue- 
some ritual  ...  of  gulping  a  few  d.'lnks  and 
gobbling  a  few  raw  shrimp"  at  a  party  he 
promised  not  to  hold.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Clevencer,  ills  non-event  was  good  for  only 
$2,000.  far  less  than  he  hoped  for. 

Fund-raising  gimmicks  also  are  multiply- 
ing at  the  grass  roots.  At  the  state  level  the 
ban  on  tax  deductions  by  companies  adver- 
tising In  party  publications  struck  hard  at 
both  parties  and  left  politicians  scrambling 
for  alternatives. 

SETB.^CK    in    CALIFORNIA 

"There  Isn't  anything  that  will  replace 
our  almanac,"  complains  Craig  Truax,  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  Com- 
mittee, which  normally  grossed  $300,000  a 
year  from  ads  in  its  "Pennsylvania  Almanac." 
The  demise  of  the  "California  ■yearbook" 
formerly  published  by  the  state  Democratic 
Party  "set  back  our  fund-raising  by  50<Tc," 
laments  Eugene  Wyman.  California's  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman. 

With  campaign  costs  rising  sharply,  how- 
ever, most  state  parties  feel  forced  to  think 
up  new  fund-raising  gimmicks.  The  Wis- 
consin Republican  Party  Is  selling  cookbooks 
at  $2.50  each,  and  last  Satvu-day  Connecticut 
Republicans  auctioned  off  such  items  as  old 
baseballs  autographed  by  Babe  Ruth. 

But  these  efforts  are  scarcely  replacements 
for  the  lucrative  ad  bookleU.  The  fund- 
raising  problem  on  the  state  and  local  level 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  drive  In  the  next 
Congressional  session  for  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  contributions  by  ordinary  people 
to  political  parties.  President  Johnson's 
proposal  for  individual  tax  deductions  of  up 
to  $100  arrived  too  late  on  Capitol  Hill  to  get 
anywhere  this  year. 

The  current  success  of  the  national  Repub- 
lican Party  in  reaping  significant  stuns  from 
small  contributors,  even  ■without  the  entice- 
ment of  a  tax  incentive,  has  led  to  new  en- 
thusiasm in  both  parties  for  such  schemes. 
Our  Democratic  Party  official  cites  a  survey 
indicating  that  only  15%  of  all  voters  have 
ever  been  asked  to  contribute  to  a  political 
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party  iiid  eiuhuslauticaily  d«:ltirpa 
poteutui    of    direct-mail    fund-raisla^  CHIl- 
ptdgQM  La  dLcniJst  unilinlted 

0(  cours*.  nnaa-«-mAii  campai^a  rtak  In- 
furlaUng  some  vot«r»  The  RepubUcaria  ac- 
kn.iwledge  '.hat  they  have  jot  back  at  leaat 
one  letter  flUed  with  mud  Inatead  of  m-  r.ev 
And  the  Democrats  got  nothing  but  a  ri  r"?*- 
Isugh  from  South  Car^iUna  s  Republican  Sen. 
Btrom  TWmMOND.  who  twitched  parties  In 
19«4.  when  he  received  a  Democratic  appeal 
this  year  to  back  your  beliefs  with  money" 
to  help  re-elect  the  le^alatom  who  can 
complete  trie  ;.'b  f  making  'he  Great  Society 
a  reality  " 

Mr  STALBAUM  Mr  Spoaker.  It  Is 
particularly  Interesting  to  note  the  spe- 
ciflo  areas  where  this  money  is  being 
spent  There  are  16  Repubhcan  candi- 
dates for  reelection  this  year  who  were 
defeated  In  1964  And  I  wish  to  Incor- 
porate ti3  a  part  nf  my  remarks  at  this 
point  a  rundown  of  these  16  Congress- 
men showing  their  name  and  their  State, 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  received 
from  the  Republican  Boosters'  Club,  and 
a  brief  resume  of  the  voting  record  they 
had  while  they  served  In  Congress. 

Suffice  It  t^  say  their  records  are  ex- 
trem.»^ly  conservative  that  all  of  them 
voted  against  virtually  all  of  the  major 
forward-looklr.g  legislation  of  that  time. 
We  have,  in  the  Interest  of  brevity,  taken 
only  the  major  legislation  which  they 
voted  against 

1  would  like,  Mr  Speaker,  to  incorpo- 
rate this  summarv"  m  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point 

"Hie  SPEAKFTR  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection  It  Ls  so  ordered 
There  was  no  objection 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

RtTNDOWV     ON      la     RrPUBUCANS     DlIFSATIB     D* 

1*64    SHOWINQ     (1.     GOP    C".  .NTRI8T-.  :■    NS   TO 

Their   DisTR:t-r«i   and     2.    M.t.;oB   Neoattvx 
Voncs  rv  ;3i53  »N3  1964 

B^^uT^iM\y^ .  c>i..ok\oo 

(1)  Received  |10.>"XJ  .'r-^m  Republican 
B':xj«ter8  Club 

2 1  l»«4  Voted  agalnat  Pood  Stamp  bill. 
Urban    Maas    Transportation    Act    of    19fl4. 

Antl-P..verty  b'.:! 

(3 1    1963     Voted  against  ta.i  cut. 

aXBAL.     CCNlrtcnCVT 

111  Received  •10  000  from  R«pubUoan 
BcK-wters  Club  lUOOO  to  Slbal  and  99000 
to  81bal  Committee) 

(3  1   On  lUt  for  11  000  from  Ml*»  Prick 
i3»    19«4     Voted  against  Pood   Stamp  bill 

KTL       IOWA 

(1)  R«celved  »lo,000  from  Republican 
Bcxistera  Club 

2  1994  Voted  against  Food  Stamp  bill. 
tTrb^n  Maas  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
Anti-Poverty  bill 

(3\   1963     .\gilri«t  Clean  Air  .\ct 

9CHWCN0O..    IOWA 

1  I  R«"ceive<i  »io  OOO  from  Republican 
Boos'^ers  Club 

(2)  On  list  for  11  000  fn;>m  Miss  Prick. 

(3)  19«4  .\galast  Pood  Stamp  bill,  antl- 
p>overty  bill 

(.4  I   1963     .Agalost  tas  cut 

SNTD^.     KXtrrtJCKT 

I  1  I  Received  110. OOO  from  Republican 
Boosters  Club 

i3i  li»«4  Voted  against  Civil  Rights  .\ct  of 
19«4  Pood  Stamp  bill.  Urban  Maaa  Trans- 
portation .Vet  of  19«4,  antl-poTerty  bill. 
Housing  Act   ;f  1964 

(3)  ll>«3  Agnl.iat  Clean  Air  Act.  H.gher 
Bducatton  PturtllUea  Act,  Tax  Cut 
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WTMAM.    MtW    UAMPSKIXJC 

(1)  No  contribution  listed  from  Republi- 
can Boosters  Club. 

(3)  1964:  Against  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1064, 
Pood  Stamp  bill.  Urban  Mass  Transporw- 
Uon  Act  of   1964,   Anti-Poverty   bill 

i3i  1903  Paired  against  Clear  Air  Act, 
against  Tax  Cut 

oSMsas,    Nxw   jBtarr 

(1)  95.000  from  Republican  Boost«r*  Club. 

(2)  1964'  Voted  ag.\lnat  Pood  Stamp  bill: 
paired  against  Anti-Poverty  bill 

•aaar,  CAi.xroaNiA  iokiolnaixt  fsom  Nrw 

TO«K) 

(1)  Received  98  000  from  Republican 
Boosters  Club 

i3i  1964:  Against  Pood  Stamp  blU  and 
.\ntl-Poverty  bill, 

osaouNiAN,  NSW  Tusk 
(1)   910,000     from     Republican     Boosters 
Club. 

(3)  1S64:   Voted  against  Pood  Stamp  bill. 
(3)    1963:   Vot«d  against  Tax  Cut. 

mjLlOtt.    NSW    TOUC 

(I)    9S.0OO  from  Republican  Boosters  Club. 

(3)  1964:  Voted  against  Pood  Stamp  bill. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  Anti-Pov- 
erty bUl,  1964  Housing  Act. 

131  1963  Voted  against  Clean  Air  Act  and 
Tax  Cut 

TA»T.    OHIO 

(1)   96.000  from  Republican  Boosters  Club. 

(3)  1964:  Voted  against  Pood  Stamp  bill. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  Anti-Pov- 
erty bill 

(3)  1963.  Voted  against  Clean  Air  Act  and 
Tax  Cut. 

OOOOLIMC.    PKNNSTLVANIA 

(I)   96.000  from  Republican  Boosters  Club 
(3)    1964:   Voted  against  Pood  Stamp  bill. 
Url>an    Mass   Transportation    Act.   Anti-Pov- 
erty bill. 

(3)  1963  Voted  against  Clean  Air  Act, 
Higlier  Education  PaclUtlea  Act,  Tax  Cut 

WXAVn,    PtNNSTLVANlA 

(1)  910.000  from  RepubUcan  Boosters 
Club. 

(3)  1964  Voted  against  Food  Stamp  bill 
and  Ana-Poverty  bill 

u-oyo.  trxAH 

(1)   96.000  from  Republican  Boosters  Club. 

(3)  1964  Voted  against  Food  Stamp  bill. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  Anti-Pov- 
erty Mil. 

(S)  1963:  Voted  against  Clean  Air  Act, 
Hlgbcr  Kducatlon  PBCilitlea  Act,  Tax  Cut. 

SCHAOEBSaa.    WISCONSIN 

(1)   96.000  from  Republican  Boosters  Club 
(3)    1964     Voted  against  Pood  Stamp  bill. 

Antl-Puverty  bill.  1964  Housing  Act. 

(3|    1963     Voted    against    Clean    Air    Act. 

Higher  Education  Faculties  Act.  and  Tax  Cut. 

RAXaiSON.    WTOMINQ 

(I)   93.000  from  Republican  Boosters  Club. 

(21  1964:  Voted  against  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
1964.  Food  Stamp  bill.  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act.  Anti-Poverty  bill.  1964  Housing 
Act. 

(3)  1963:  Voted  against  Clean  Air  Act  and 
Tax  Cut. 

OaaiJkND.     MAINE     <DErX.MED     IN     10S2I 

(1)    96000  from  Republican  B<X)sters  Club. 

|3)  1961:  Against  Emergency  Peed  Grains 
BUI.  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  cotLference  re- 
port of  MlnUnum  Wage  blU.  1961  Housing 
Act.  Peace  Corps  Act. 

1 31  1962  Against  establishing  Urban  Af- 
fairs Department.  1962  Tax  bill.  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act 

Mr       STALBAUM  Mr.      Speaker. 

another  coiletigue  of  mine  who  had  to 
leave  earlier  in  the  day.  and  who  desired 
to  make  sotne  coaiinento  on  this  entire 


matter,  and  on  the  moneys  coming  Inio 
this  campaign.  Is  Congressman  Hei. 
sTosKi  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  left  his 
statement,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  particular  point 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  It  is  -so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Mr  HxiJiTosKi  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  only 
four  weeks  uwiiy  from  the  election  in  which 
the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  will  decldt 
Whether  our  Democratic  Party  has  presented 
a  good  program  for  the  people  or  whether 
the  conservative  and  ultra-conservatives  of 
the  Republican  Party  can  do  a  better  jot 
In  the  Congress. 

As  we  approacii  election  day.  the  "true 
blue"  conservatives  are  taking  a  more  and 
more  active  port  in  the  election  campaign 
Last  year  there  was  formed  an  organization 
which  calls  itself  the  United  Republicans  o; 
America.  This  organization,  through  la 
executive  director.  D.  Bruce  Evans,  an- 
nounced that  it  would  financially  support 
any  conservative  Republican  who  was  faced 
with  liberal  opposition.  It  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  mark  77  liberal  Democrats  as  their  ta.-. 
get  for  defeat  during  this  Congresslonii 
election. 

I  object  very  strenuously  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  these  conservatives  that  x.h'i 
Congress  is  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  assist  the  people  of  ou: 
Nation.  I  have  voted  for  these  programs  be- 
cause I  felt  that  they  were  worthwhile  pr:- 
greaslve  leglsialion  We  cannot  say  that  we 
are  neglecting  our  schools  and  their  educa- 
tional potential.  We  cannot  say  tliat  we 
have  thrown  the  elderly  citizens  aside  We 
cannot  say  that  we  are  unconcerned  ab<:u' 
clean  air  and  clean  water  These  are  bu: 
three  of  the  proposals  set  out  by  this  M- 
ministration  for  a  better  way  of  life  of  th' 
people  which  we  represent  in  this  Congress 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  record  we  have  made 
here,  these  conservative  groups  are  com- 
mitted to  support  the  Republican  conserva- 
tive candidates  through  large  donations  :. 
defeat  the  liberal  candidates  seeking  to  re- 
turn to  CX>ngress. 

T^e  United  Republicans  of  America,  which 
as  I  stated  before  were  organized  last  year 
listed  several  Republican  members  of  this 
House  as  members  of  their  advisory  boa.Tl 
Within  a  few  days  after  this  announcement 
was  made,  two  of  the  Members  of  Congres; 
announced  that  they  have  disassoclatec 
themselves  from  the  group.  Is  it  possible 
that  these  advisory  board  members  were 
Just  drawn  out  of  a  hat,  on  a  come  be  chanc'^ 
basis'" 

Now  let  me  ask  you  where  is  this  monev 
coming  from  to  finance  these  conservative 
candidates*  campaigru?  Well,  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday  June  8.  1966  told  the 
story  It  states  that  fifteen  GOP  hopefuls 
chosen  by  the  former  Vice-President  as 
prime  prospects  for  victory  this  fall,  have 
opened  their  mail  in  recent  weeks  and  four.i 
unsolicited  91.000  checks  fmm  Miss  Hf-lcn 
Clay  Prick  Each  check  contained  a  note 
from  Mr  Nixon  expressing  the  hope  th.it 
this  money  would  t>e  of  aid  to  the  candidate  s 
campaign. 

Miss  Frlck  la  the  only  surviving  daughter 
of  Henry  Clay  Frlck,  the  multimillionaire  in- 
dustrialist who  was  the  principal  figure  ::: 
the  United  SUtes  Steel,  the  Pennsylvan:.. 
Railroad  and  other  giants  of  the  IBth  century 
industrial  expansion  She  Is  a  long-tlmt' 
supfKjrter  of  Republican  causes  and  her 
latest  contributions  to  this  cause  failed  t- 
ellclt  any  light  '>n  the  reason  for  her 
"generosity"  to  Republican  conservatives 

This  Congress  made  sure  that  millions  o. 
Americans    would    not    be    deprived    of    the 


•r.ariy  substantial  landmarks  bills  enacted  in 
1365  and  thus  far  in  1966. 

Obstructionism  in  the  89th  Congress  was 
exercised  dally  by  ultra-conservative  Repub- 
licans already  in  the  House  If  this  group 
liad  been  larger  by  some  30  more  members, 
vital  prcgrams  such  as  medical  care  for  the 
dged  and  the  anti-poverty  program  would 
not  have  been  laws  of  the  land  today. 

Just  look  at  the  record  votes  of  some  of 
these  ultra-conservatives  on  the  major  legis- 
lation passed  by  this  Congress.  You  will 
And  a  definite  pattern  to  kill  these  programs. 
They  would  vote  for  recommltal  of  ieglsla- 
ttan,  which  in  many  cases  means  the  death 
Knell  to  a  bill,  and.  falling  that,  changed 
their  mind  and  voted  for  the  legislation. 
With  this  vote  on  the  record,  they  can  go 
back  to  their  districts  and.  in  honesty,  say 
they  voted  for  these  liberal  measures.  But. 
there  has  never  been  any  mention  of  the 
previous  roll  call  on  the  killing  of  these 
prnprams. 

Mr  Chflirman,  I  ask  that  the  Republican 
Party  repudiate,  once  and  for  all,  all  ultra- 
conservative  candidates  attempting  to  at- 
tain or  recapture  pul^Uc  office  with  the  sup- 
port of  right  wing  funds  and  workers. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
ihe  interesting  items  which  the  Republi- 
caas  have  attempted  to  throw  at  those  of 
us  who  are  serving  in  this  Congress  is 
our  voting  record. 

I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  show  that 
•  ven  In  this  Congress.  In  spite  of  their 
defeat,  as  shown  In  my  summary  of  1964, 
ihat  we  have  a  tremendous  record  of  ob- 
structionism and  negativism  by  those 
who  are  here.  This  can  best  be  shown 
by  tabulation  of  their  voting  records  on 
•he  major  lefzislation  which  has  been  be- 
.'j:e  us  durinK  1965  and  1966. 

I  have  had  summarized  a  tabu- 
'.Moi\  record  of  obstructionism  and  neg- 
ativism in  the  89ih  Congress  showing  the 
percentage  of  votes  of  Republicans  as 
aLiainst  legislation  both  In  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  on  all  of  the  major  legisla- 
non  we  have  had. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
incorpcu-ated  in  my  remarks  at  this  par- 
ticular point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
(>bjectlon.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Record  or  Obstructionism  an»  Negattvism 

IN     89th     CONCRI33 
HOW   RIPUBI.ICAN3   VOTED   IN    1965 

Anfipot^erfy 

Ninety  percent  of  House  Republicans  to 
recommit  bill. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  House  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

N;:iety-sU  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
aj.ilnst  final  passage. 

Elementary-secondary   education 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  House  Republi- 
cans against  final  passage. 

Forty-four  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
.igai.ist  final  passage. 

Medical   care-social   security 

Ninety-three  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

PSfty-three  percent  of  House  Republicans 
ajrain.si  final  passage. 

Pirty-two  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
igainst  final  passage. 

Voting  rights 
Elghty-flve  percent  of  House  RepubUcana 
t^  recommit  bill. 


Department   of   Housing 

Nlnety-slx  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  House  Republi- 
cans against  final  passage. 

Slxty-slx  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Omnibus  housing 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  House  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  Senate  Republi- 
cans against  final  passage. 

Public  works  and  economic  development 

Ninety-two  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  House  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Appalachia  assistance 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  House  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Omnibus  farm  program 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  House  Republicans 

to  recommit  bill. 

Elghty-flve  percent  of  House  Republicans 

against  final  passage. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 

against  final  passage. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  House  Republicans 

to  recommit  bill. 

Sixty-six    percent    of    House    Republicans 

against  final  passage. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 

against  final  passage. 

HOW   REPT7BLICANS   VOTED   IN    1966 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 
Sixty-three  percent  of  House  Republicans 

to  recommit  bill. 

Forty-five   percent   of   House   Republicans 

against  fixial  passage. 

Extension  of  1964  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act 
Fifty-three  percent  of  House  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Nlnety-slx  percent  of   House   Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Minimum  wage 
Seventy-two  jjercent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Second  suppleinental  appropriations  bill  for 

fiscal  1966 
(Included  funds  for  rent   supplements  and 
Teacher  Corps  i 
Ninety-five  percent  of  House  Republicans 
to  recommit  bill. 

Sixty-five    percent    of    House    Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

t/TiempIoj/menf  compensation 
Seventy-one  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
against  final  passage. 

International  Education  Act  of  1966 
Fifty-four  percent   of   House   Republicans 
voted  against  final  passage. 

Food  for  freedom 
Ninety-five  percent  of  House  Republicans 
voted  to  reconunit  bill. 

Highway  authorization 
Nlnety-slx  percent  of  House   Republicans 
voted  to  recommit  bill. 

Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 
Eighty-three  percent  of  House  Republicans 
voted  to  recommit  bill. 


Sixty-six  jMjrcent  of  House  Republicans 
voted  against  final  passage. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  In  spite  of  all  this 
conservative  background  and  develop- 
ment and  control,  the  Republicans  in 
this  campaign  apF>arently  are  intent  on 
giving  the  impression  that  they  are 
something  other  than  what  they  are. 

This  was  best  illustrated  by  a  secret 
campaign  document  which  they  put  out 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  wlilch, 
unfortunately  for  them,  fell  into  Demo- 
cratic hands.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  similar  statement  was  put  out  in 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  that  statement 
before  me  at  this  time,  but  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  ,  on  September  29  has  placed  the 
Pennsylvania  statement  in  the  Record 
topether  with  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  only  because  it  is 
so  vital  to  the  point  we  are  making  here 
that  only  the  statement  itself  be  re- 
printed at  this  particular  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

RF.pt-BLic.^N  Campaign  Strategy 

OUR    YEAR    IS    1966 

The  year  196G  is  one  of  victory — of  reckon- 
ing— of  setting  right  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  restoring  a  proper  sense  of  value.s  to  the 
American  scene. 

While  the  opportunity  is  national  in  scope, 
realistic  estimates  for  victory  In  Pennsyl- 
vania exceed  all  hopes  of  prevlotis  years. 

The  breaking  of  the  strangie-hold  of  en- 
trenched unloni.=m  is  a  prospect  that  is  im- 
minent— if  •we  do  not  make  the  mistakes 
which  have  characterized  our  efforts  in  the 
past 

Not  all  that  we  have  done  has  been  wrong. 
Even  the  Goldwaler  fiasco  lias  had  its  useful 
and  productive  aspect*. 

One  thing  is  clear — from  a  political  view, 
at  least.  It  is  more  hazardous  to  advocate 
the  conservative  view  than  it  is  to  implement 
it. 

The  voters  may  have  rejected  Goldwater — 
but  not  the  Golciwater  viewpoint. 

Actually,  the  margin  for  Johnson  nation- 
ally and  In  Pennsylvania,  as  well,  came  about 
by  reason  of  a  shift  of  the  large  body  of 
voters  in  the  center.  The  center — or  mod- 
erate— group  was  reluctant  to  hazard  sup- 
port for  a  man  who  so  vigorously  advocated 
a  course  of  action  and  a  set  of  public  values 
with  which  they — the  people — had  much 
sympathy. 

One  must  recognize  that  our  tradition  has 
Us  roots  In  a  set  of  laws  and  moral  stand- 
ards which  cannot  be  defied  or  flaunted — 
no  matter  how  irksome  or  irritating  they 
may  be  In  terms  of  personal  comfort,  desires 
or  preferences. 

IMPLEMENTATION    VERSUS    ADVOCACY 

Thus  the  public  figure  who  advocates  a 
public  policy  which  runs  counter  to  the 
"proper"  concepts  of  Justice  and  equality 
imperils  his  cause — even  though  there  may 
be  sympathy  on  the  part  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  voters  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

To  be  stire — these  concepts  of  justice  will 
vary  from  area  to  area.  Nevertheless,  the 
propoeitlon  applies  to  Pennsylvania — pro- 
viding of  course  that  adjustments  are  made 
to  accommodate  local  tradition,  history  and 
circumstances. 

In  terms  of  these  considerations,  we  can 
better  evaluate  the  various  factors  in 
Pennsylvania    which    are    pertinent    to    our 
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.\droltly    handled — with    appropriate    re- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there        As  John  McCormac  from  the  New  York 


D^j  uua  bi\j(t    r  iM.  1  ti  (fic 


ni.  W,      4  (»A    «~    u«. 


W«y      iAl«kA^ 


IIK.        V-X^t-lk 


to  recommit  bill. 


voted  to  recommit  bill. 


Pennsylvania    which    are    pertinent    to    our 
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over-^l  objective,  namely — Co  thl*  state  and 
for  the  unlohlblted  growth  of  Induatry  and 
commerce. 

WHAT    IS    rr    W«    ■SXXT 

Perhaps  It  wnuid  be  prudent  for  ua  to  re- 
state our  goal*. 

The  enactment  of  Rl«ht-to-Work  leglala- 
Vlon  in  Penraylvanla  U  not  an  ultimate 
goal-- but  rather  a  step— albeit  a  large  one— 
In  the  right  direction. 

What  we  want  la  to  change  the  climate — 
the  atmoephere^ — «o  that  membership  In  a 
union  li  no',  regarded  as  neceaeary  or  de- 
•Irable  What  we  want  la  the  creation  oX 
•octal  standards  under  which  union  mera- 
berahlp  by  the  working  man  Is  unneceaaary. 
If  not  actually   undesirable 

OT  course^-  leglsiitlon  banning  the  union 
ahop  must  be  regarded  as  Important — and 
perhape  neceaaary  But  by  no  means  can 
we  »lew  this  aa  the  ultimate  goal  tijward 
which  we  strive 

The  Indiana  story  la  an  appropriate  and 
timely  illustration  oX  ahortcomlnga  of  such 
a  limited   objective. 

The  solutions  to  our  problema  are  to  iye 
found  in  the  political  arena.  It  La  here 
where  we  mual  devote  our  major  efforts  and 
reeourcea 

The  immediate  goal.  It  recurs,  li  the  polit- 
ical victory  which  will  combine  the  under- 
standing of  a  friendly  CKivemor  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  friendly  General  .\saemblv 

Such  a  victory  Is  now  In  the  making 
through  a  combination  of  circumstances 
some  of  which  the  Democratic  aiid  labor 
boasea  helped  to  create  and  others  which  the 
Republican  leadership — Anally  aware  of  the 
realities  of  political  life — have  skillfully.  In- 
telligently,   and    carefully    preserved. 

We  need  to  make  certain  that  no  Inter- 
vening reckleaaneee  or  blundering  will  derail 
•uch  a  victory 

p«osP«CTS    rt)«    :»«« 

As  has  been  already  reported,  our  surveys 
reveal  that  Republican*  can  win  the  Novem- 
ber  1940   elections   aa  follows 

A  Republican  Governor 

A  Republican  Secretary  of  Internal  AfTalra. 

Two  Republican  Superior  Court  Jul,tea 

A  Republican  Congreaslonal  Delegation 
oonalstlng  of  at  least  4  Co  7  seats  In  addition 
to  the    li   already   held   by   Republicans 

General  Aasembly — Under  any  reaeonable 
reapportionment  plan,  arm  control  ot  both 
chambers  as  follows 

A  Republican  State  S«nat«  consisting  of 
from  33  to  36  seats  Instead  of  the  18  now 
held  by  Republicans.  (36  are  needed  to  pass 
k«glslatlon  I 

A  Republican  House  of  Repreaer  tatlv«« 
OODSlstlng  of  from  130  to  135  seats  nstaad 
of  the  03  now  held  by  Republicans  i  103  are 
needed  to  pass  legislation.) 

These  are  not  assured  gains— they  are  how- 
ever realistically  attainable — If  we  do  not 
yield  to  the  usual  tendency  to  bec<^me  care- 
leas  In  the  face  of  apparent  success 

A    SUMMAST    or   CONCLtmONS 

A  number  ->f  conclusions,  previously  dls- 
ouaaed.   bear   repetition — in  summary   form: 

1  Political  vl'-tory  Is  easentlal  to  our  goals 
Hence,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  winning — 
and  In  doing  what  It  takes  to  «1n. 

This  means  that.  If  an  honestly  conserva- 
tive position  win  not  produce  victory  In 
Pennsylvania  (and  the  record  Is  clear  on  that 
■core)  our  candidates  must  present  them- 
selves as  moderates  or  "center-of-the-road" 
Uberals. 

a.  We  have  had  repeated  demoastratlons 
of  ths  allectlveneea  of  the  course  followed  by 
lbs  "Pennsylvanlans  for  Right- to- Work." 
It  will  b«  remembered  that  we  counseled 
•gainst  tlM  salsctlon  of  a  well-known  Penn- 
■ylvanlan  to  head  up  this  activity.  The 
choice  of  James  Soott — uxtknown  la  tMs 
state  until  his  appolntznsnt.  and  the  selec- 
UoQ  of  an  equally  nnrtlrtlnyilshfl  group  of 


Pennaylvanlans  as  officers  and  directors  has 
proven  to  be  efTectlve  in  a  m<iet  critical  man- 
ner It  has  made  It  possible  for  our  friends 
In  office  to  disclaim  any  affinity  with  our  ob- 
jective— or  at  least  to  maintain  silence. 

This  has  deprived  the  Demorrata  and  the 
tabor  boosee  of  an  otherwise  valuable  political 
weapon  in  a  stiite  where  the  proportion  of 
union  members  to  the  total  labor  force  Is  so 
high  The  value  of  this  position  was  evi- 
denced In  the  19M  elections  It  will  be  even 
more   Important  In    1966 

It  la  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  not  be 
repealed  In  1966  Thus,  the  emphasis  will 
shift  to  the  Peiinsylvanliin  scene  find  we  must 
safe^ard  the  imminent  vlctorv  a<?aln.st  any 
effective  intrusion  of  this  Issue  into  the  cam- 
paign 

In  this  c»nnectlon.  it  la  hoped  that  the 
right  candidate  Is  selected  to  head  the  ticket 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  blunt  the 
thrust  of  the  Schwelker  forces  and  Ui  make 
secure  the  Shafer  nomination  In  any  event, 
even  Schwelker.  at  the  head  of  the  ticket, 
will  D'ot  be  too  damaging  If  we  can  head  off 
the  emergence  of  a  vigorous  anti -Schwelker 
hostility  among  our  friends  This  would 
unly  serve  to  strengthen  Schwelker's  preju- 
dices and  perhaps  make  him  rigid  and  In- 
tractable should   he  be  elected   Governor 

3  The  Democrat  mess  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  not  have  been  more 
complete  If  we  had  planned  and  manipulated 
their  actions  To  be  sure,  the  106S  session, 
deoplte  the  image  it  has  gained.  Is  not  with- 
out merit  or  accomplishment.  But  the 
Democrats  have  failed  to  gain  such  Identifi- 
cation in  the  public  eye  and  remain  Instead, 
"guilty"  of  obstruction.  Insincerity,  partisan 
selfishness  etc  We  could  not  have  planned 
It  better,  had  we  written  the  script 

The  best  weap<->n  at  our  disposal  Is  the 
tag  of  "blg-clty-boeeed"  control  of  the  Demo- 
crat majority  in  the  House  This  should  be 
constantly  Invoked — at  every  turn  It  Is 
clear  that  If  we  can't  connect  It  up— the 
Smith-Lawrence  axis  will  help  us  The  role 
of  the  press,  which  had  expe<-ted  quite  a 
different  show    has  been  most  helpful 

Our  candldat*^  mu-st.  for  their  ovm  part 
«e«k  to  be  free  of  such  an  Identification. 
There  should  be  frequent  public  dissent  and 
dlsa^eeroent — so  that  Individual  candidates 
can  be  free  of  the  charge  of  domination. 
Demonstrations  of  this  In  Dauphin,  Mont- 
Komery,  Delaware.  Allegheny,  and  other  coun- 
ties as  well  as  the  suggested  difference*  t>e- 
tween  the  Republican  leadership,  the  Gov- 
ernor himself,  have  benefitted  all  concerned 

The  "labor"  factor  must  be  properly  under- 
st.-xd  and  dealt  with  First  of  all.  there  Is 
ni  need  to  molest  the  leadership  of  unions 
In  Pennsylvania.  TTiese  leaders  are.  In  the 
main.  vain.  Inaei'ure.  and  frequently  too  lazy 
to  undertake  genuine,  effective,  political  ac- 
tivity 

The  State  AFT^CIO  Is  In  reality  a  paper 
tiger  "  It  has  no  real  teeth  of  its  own  Its 
effectiveness  lies  with  the  local  rank  and 
file  members  with  whom  It  has  only  a  casual 
relationship  And.  deprived  of  real  Issues.  It 
can  do  little  to  arouse  the  locals  throughout 
the  state   to  any  appreciable  degree 

As  previously  Indicated,  only  an  Issue  as 
basic  as  the  U  C.  revision  could  enable  the 
BUUe  organization  to  prumote  such  Intensive 
local  stimulation  Without  a  similar  'cause  ' 
the  State  AKl^  CIO  would  find  It  Impossible 
to  approach  anything  reminiscent  of  the 
"March  on  Harris  burg  "  It  Is  lmp>ortant  that 
we  avoid  creating  such  an  Issue  around  which 
local  leadership  and  membership  could  be 
rallied 

(There  is  general  agreement  that  It  was 
then  correct  to  avoid  entrapment  In  another 
U  C  fracas  We  observed  pointedly  that  all 
the  steam"  had  gone  out  of  the  ardent  push 
by  the  state  labor  boasas  to  rally  support  fur 
a  return  to  orevlous  O.C.  standards  There 
Is   an   apparent   lack   of   Interest   in   pushing 


H.B.  1147,  and  the  paucity  otf  "mall-from- 
home'  Is  a  demonstration  of  such  IndlJTer- 
ence  We  aRaln  recommend  that  the  g<jt. 
ernor  and  his  associates,  together  with  the 
Republican  legislative  leaders,  take  pains  to 
avoid  Involvement  In  unwarranted,  unneces- 
sary debates  with  the  labor  b<.i&se8.  Any  ref- 
erence lo  a  favortible  balance  In  the  U  C.  fund 
should  be  casual,  at  best,  and  always,  with- 
out  variation  coupled  with  a  report  on  fun 
employment,  decreased  Joblessness,  and  de- 
cllnlng  Public  Assistance  rolls  This  Is  reuliy 
not  an  Issue  that  the  Democratic  leaders  can 
or  even  want  to  exploit  and  they  know  u. 
We  should  nut  forget  this — particularly  in 
the  heat  ^r  the  "eo  Campaign  ) 

At  the  local  level,  where  the  strength  of 
lat>or  lies,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  our 
best  work.  There  la  no  reason  for  Repub- 
Itcans  to  be  at  odds  with  local  union  leaders. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  esub- 
llshmenc  of  rapport. 

With  a  little  Imagination  and  resourceful- 
ness, labor  leaders  at  the  local  level  ctin  b« 
neutarllKed — If  not  actually  won  over.  The 
offer  of  Jobs  or  "bribery"  In  any  of  Its  forms 
la  worthless — It  Just  doesn't  produce  the  de- 
sired results. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  a  little  recognition— 
not  necessarily  of  Republican  labor  leaders- 
hut  of  the  established,  recognized  leader- 
ship— will  do  the  trick  simply  and  effectively 

There  is  no  reas<.)n  for  our  friends  In  the 
service  clubs  to  avoid  bringing  these  leaders 
Into  such  groups — as  members.  There  is  no 
reason  for  our  friends  to  avoid  public  demon- 
stration of  friendship  and  recognition,  A  lit- 
tle of  this  win  go  a  lon«  way  In  neutrall.':ng 
the  leadership  In  many  communities  where 
open  hostility  now  exlsu 

5  With  respyect  to  public  posture  on  Rlsht- 
to-Work,  It  Is  totally  unnecessary  for  Rep;l>- 
llcan  candidates  to  say  anything  at  all 
More<Tver  the  sUiUewlde  position  of  Repub- 
lican leaders  Is  fairly  well  established  .ind 
can  be  referred  to  when  a  challenge  Is  m.ide 
The  action  of  our  Republican  women  was 
most  Imprudent  and  hazardous — particularly 
since  It  was  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  By 
all  means — we  must  be  vigilant  against  any 
recurrence  of  such  unprovoked,  xinnece.s.s.uy 
enthuilttsm  for  a  cause — no  matter  how 
valid—  when  silence  would  have  served  our 
purposes  so  much  t>etter 

6.  We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  we 
can  oppose  programs  and  policies  without 
the  need  to  denounce  or  otherwise  agitate 
against  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  oppose  Medicare— 
rather— we  must  attack  the  manner  in  which 
It  la  tielng  administered 

We  should  not  be  fighting  the  Appalachla 
programs  or  the  "War  on  Poverty"  We  can 
more  effectively  denounce  the  waste  and  In- 
comjsetence  which  characterize  the  l.niple- 
mentatlon  of  these  programs. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we  be 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  President  Johnson 
on  Vietnam.  It  will  gain  little  for  us — and 
In  addition — Senator  Diuukm  and  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  can  and  wi"  be 
doing  a  far  more  effective  Job  In  this  field 

We  should  do  more — constantly — to  de- 
stroy the  hold  of  the  Democrat  effort,  we  will 
have  the  help  of  the  leadership  of  Minority 
group*.  In  this  effort  we  will  have  the  help 
of  the  Democrats  who  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  the  minority  groups 
on  one  hand- — and  the  fears  of  the  big  city 
white  groups  who  are  resisting  what  they 
regard  as  capitulation  of  the  Democrats  to 
these  minorities.  'Wherever  possible  we 
should  not  become  Involved  In  Integration 
problems  as  they  affect  schools  and  bousing. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  blg-clty 
Democrats  are  responslbU  for  the  solutions— 
(Which  do  not  come  easily) — and  It  Is  our 
right  to  appropriately  call  them  to  account 
for  vacillation,  evasion,  and  laslnc«r1ty 


Adroitly  handled — with  appropriate  re- 
straint— Republicans  can  make  huge  inroads 
in  the  so-called  Democrat  strong-holds 
among  Negro.  Italian  and  Irish  Catholics  and 
Jewish  sections  of  the  large  cities. 

The  Imminence  of  a  Specter  victory  to 
Philadelphia  and  a  Lindsay  win  In  New  York 
should  be  the  basis  for  a  careful  review  and 
evaluation  of  our  jKwture  with  respect  to 
these  minority  groups. 

Finally,  we  should  avoid  Joining  publicly 
m  denouncing  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  become 
embroiled  In  the  "one  man — one  vote"  Im- 
broglio. The  suite  Supreme  Court  will  ap- 
portion Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  Is  aca- 
demic. There  will  probably  be  no  return  to 
the  old  days — and  we  should  selee  present  op- 
portunities to  win  in  1966 — particularly  be- 
cause we  can  win. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  public 
referendum  route  Is  not  the  way  to  win  sb- 
oUtlou  of  the  union  shop.  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
Washington,  and  California  have  all  provided 
us  with  enouch  evidence  of  such  folly.  (Re- 
member Knowland  and  Brlcker?) 

We  can  accomplish  more  by  virtue  of 
friendly  control  of  the  Governor's  office  and 
the  General  Assembly. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  attempted  not  so  much  by  words  or 
statements  but  by  documentation  and 
by  the  documentation  of  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  also  participated  In 
showin.^  that  the  Rei>ublican  Party  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  Is 
still  having  a  love  affair  with  the  far 
right  extremist  groups  and  that  this  has 
not  minimized  Itself  at  all  since  1964  but 
rather  It  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

It  is  high  time,  and  this  Is  the  purpose 
for  my  taking  this  time  today,  to  show 
the  American  people  that  In  spite  of  any- 
thing that  might  be  said,  the  Republican 
Party  is  still  the  same  conservative  group 
that  nominated  Barry  Ooldwater  In 
1964:  and  that  in  almost  every  Instance 
where  a  challenge  has  been  made  to  this 
con.servative  group  in  the  country,  they, 
the  conservative  group  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  their  candidates  nom- 
inated. 

Lot  no  one  be  deluded  into  thinking 
that  there  Is  a  new  Republican  Party,  or 
a  forv.  ard-looklng  Republican  Party,  or  a 
Republican  Party  of  ideas  because  the 
efforts  of  any  such  groups  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King  1  has  pointed  out  as  well  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy] — the  efforts  of  those 
groups  are  usually  beaten  down  within 
the  Republican  Party.  Furthermore,  we 
can  see  from  the  voting  record,  which  I 
have  filed  as  a  part  of  my  statement  here 
today,  that  even  In  this  Congress  the  vot- 
ing record  of  the  Republican  Members  is 
far  more  reactionary  than  one  would  be- 
lieve from  the  statements  that  they  at- 
tempt to  put  out. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh],  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
niy  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  this  special  order  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  to  others  the  ap- 
proaching 10th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  20th 
century.  I  refer  to  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution which  erupted  10  years  ago  In 
Budapest  on  the  23d  day  of  this  month. 
It  Is  a  date  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
In  our  country  and  In  the  Western  World. 
It  is  a  date  that  free  men  should  not 
ignore  although  there  are  those  who 
would  wish  to  forget  and  permit  it  to  slip 
by  unnoticed. 

Kipling  in  his  Immortal  "Recessional." 
in  that  oft-quoted  verse,  would  obsen-e: 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  Captains  and  the  Itlngs  depart. 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  htunble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  Ood  of  Host,  be  with   us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget.  Lest  we  forget. 

I  mentioned  that  there  would  be  those 
to  whom  the  10th  armiversary  of  this 
revolution  would  have  special  meaning. 
It  will  liave  special  meaning  for  differ- 
ent reasons.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
of  these  reasons  and  some  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  who  are  tied  into  this 
great  historical  event. 

First.  It  will  have  deep  and  perhaps 
tragic  meaning  to  thousands  of  Hungar- 
ians who  for  a  brief  Instant  In  history 
threw  off  the  shackles  of  a  tyrant.  It 
will  liave  meaning  to  those  who  felt  the 
devastation  of  war  and  resulting  impris- 
onment l>ecause  of  their  actions.  It  will 
have  meaning  to  those  Hungarians  whose 
relatives  gave  their  lives  to  a  noble  cause. 

It  will  have  special  meaning  to  thou- 
sands of  Hungarians  who  fled  their  coun- 
try and  sought  refuge  in  the  West.  To 
them,  it  will  recaU  moments  of  great  risk, 
fear,  coiuage,  suspense,  and  terror. 

This  anniversary  will  have  meaning  to 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions, an  organization  who  by  its  being 
symbolizes  resistance  to  Soviet  tyrarmy 
and  which  keeps  before  the  free  world 
the  reminder  of  democratic  regimes 
wiiose  national  destinies  have  been  buried 
in  a  graveyard  established  and  main- 
tained by  Lenin,  Stalin,  Khrushchev, 
Mao,  Castro,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Second.  This  10th  anniversary  will 
have  an  ominous  meaning  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  and  the  Poviet 
Union  in  particular.  It  will  haunt  them 
and  recall  to  mind  how  really  fragile  and 
shaky  is  their  empire  ttiat  holds  hostage 
the  people  of  East  and  Central  Europe, 
As  they  look  back  over  this  event,  and 
look  at  those  who  participated  in  the 
Hungarian  cause,  it  will  reaffirm  again 
the  distrust  of  creative  freedom  and  the 
power  of  ideas.  Because  they  know,  not- 
withstanding all  of  their  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  that  those  who  templed  the 
Hungarian  Communist  regime  and  for  a 
few  brief  days  challenged  successfully 
the  power  of  the  Russian  Army,  included 
in  this  brave  group  the  writers,  the  jour- 
nalists, the  engineers,  the  athletes,  the 
students,  and  the  artists. 


As  John  McCormac  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  4th  of  November  1956, 
writing  from  Budapest,  would  observe  in 
his  column: 

This  Hungarian  revolution  was  not  one 
from  the  top.  It  came  from  the  bottom.  It 
originated  among  the  Intellectuals.  It  was 
started  by  the  writers  and  Journalists,  as 
was  the  Polish.  The  university  students  par- 
ticipated here,  as  they  did  In  Poland.  The 
workers — the  base  on  which  commtmlsm  la 
supposed  to  be  built — trailed  behind. 

Third.  The  Hungarian  revolution 
should  have  a  special  meaning  to  America 
and  to  the  Western  World  in  their  pui- 
suit  of  freedom  and  international  peace. 
Because  the  Hungarian  revolution  proves 
that  international  peace  will  only  be  ob- 
tained when  it  has  been  achieved  so  as  to 
make  men  free.  This  is  why  we  are  in 
South  Vietnam:  to  achieve  peace  and 
freedom. 

We  must  not  forget  the  words  of 
Rousseau,  who  would  WTlte  nearly  200 
years  ago  in  the  18th  century: 

Man  Is  horn  free,  but  everywhere  he  U 
enslaved. 

For  those  of  us  in  America,  we  must 
not  forget  that  man  is  still  enslaved  and 
who  enslaves  him.  How  permanent  can 
any  peace  be  when  you  accept  the  Soviet 
version  of  peace  with  the  muffled  tramp 
of  the  boot  in  the  police  state  that  seeks 
to  crush  every  human  aspiration  of  cre- 
ativity, individual  opportunity,  and  basic 
justice? 

The  Hungarian  revolution  will  alwajrs 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
events  in  history  that  needs  no  tribute 
that  we  might  pay  it  here  on  the  floor 
today;  however,  our  tribute  can  best  be 
paid  by  the  lessons  it  teaches  a  decade 
later. 

Now,  10  years  later — 10  short  years — 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  detente 
with  the  Russian  Bear.  Now  the  easing 
of  tensions  and  detente  can  be  a  very 
good  thing  in  a  troubled  world  faced 
always  with  the  terrifying  specter  of  nu- 
clear holocaust.  But  we  must  be  certain 
it  Is  not  a  one-sided  detente  and  we  must 
be  certain  that  it  does  not  involve  a 
Trojan  horse. 

All  of  us  are  glad  that  the  Soviets 
would  release  one  of  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  which  has  been  described  in 
the  current  Issue  of  Newsweek,  and  I 
quote: 

In  an  obvious  gesture  of  good  will,  Rus. 
slan  authorities  last  week  released  an  Ameri- 
can Peace  Corpe  teacher  named  Thomaa 
Dawson,  after  holding  him  for  21  days  for 
mistakenly  stiunbllng  over  the  Soviet- 
Iranian  border. 

An  obvious  gesture  of  good  will? 
What  about  the  treatment  of  that  other 
young  American  who  ventured  across  a 
Soviet  border?  I  refer  to  young  Mott. 
Was  that  in  the  spirit  of  detente? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that  we 
can  only  judge  people  by  their  swjtlons, 
because  their  actions  spesUc  louder  than 
words. 

What  has  changed  since  Budapest, 
1956?  As  we  look  at  reassurances,  and 
various  overtures  in  reference  to  Inter- 
national air  travel  between  our  country 
and  Russia;  as  we  look  at  the  possibility 
of  a  treaty  with  respect  to  the  control 
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of  proliferation  of  atomic  weapons,  as 
we  looli  ai  the  spirit  of  fellowship  ihat  Is 
genuine  between  our  athletes  and  Soviet 
athJetes  in  International  games,  as  we 
view  the  talent  of  Russian  ballet  in  cul- 
tural exchanges,  as  we  note  the  sincere 
friendship  and  admiration  that  exists  be- 
tween American  people  and  Soviet  peo- 
ple when  they  can  meet  at  a  personal 
level;  as  we  look  at  the  test-ban  agree- 
ment, as  we  look  at  the  struggle  between 
China  d;.d  Russia— all  of  which  ai-.d 
many  more  have  been  cited  as  evidence 
of  detente — let  us  also  look  at  s<ime  of 
the  other  aspects  of  the  last  dec^ide  since 
Budapest,  which  I  feel  mn  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  detente  and  which  actions. 
I  feel,  speak  louder  than  words,  as  the 
intent  of  oar  so-called  friends  at  the 
Kremlin 

What  about  East  Berlin''  Have  the 
Soviets  ever  ceased  for  one  moment  to 
hold  down  the  Iron  Curtain  of  Red  slav- 
ery on  this  lonely  stage?  What  about  the 
recent  Berlin  crisis?  When  It  was  neces- 
sary for  thLs  Nation  to  recall  to  active 
duty  some  of  Its  Reserves  to  meet  the 
threat  that  was  being  posed  there^  What 
about  the  Berlin  wall — that  ugly  monu- 
ment that  casts  Its  shadow  p.cross  all  of 
Western  Europe — erected  not  to  keep 
people  out,  but  to  keep  people  In^  Would 
It  not  be  a  fitting  gesture  of  Soviet  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  to  evidence  their 
good  faith  In  the  search  of  international 
peace  under  freedom  that  they  would 
first  tear  down  and  reduce  to  rubble  this 
ugiy  pile  of  concrete  that  men  and 
women  have  died  seeking  to  climb'' 

What  about  Cuba''  The  infiltration 
of  that  revolution  that  would  subvert 
the  real  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people 
as  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  would  sub- 
vert the  real  aspirations  of  the  Russian 
people  of  their  revolution  during  World 
War  I  How  does  the  spirit  of  detente 
coincide  with  the  Indictment  of  the  late 
Ambtussador  to  the  United  Natlo  is.  Adlal 
E  Stevenson,  in  describing  thi-  Cuban 
missile  crisis  using  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

ThAt  »hameful  wall  In  Berlin,  not  to 
keep  anyone  out  of  the  E&at  but  to  prevent 
even  greater  number*  from  fleeing  to  the 
We«t;  and  the  Soviet  Dnloo's  attempt  In 
1963.  acting  wltb  stealth  and  deception,  to 
transform  Cuba  Into  an  offensive  brtdge- 
be«d  of  nuclear  blackmail. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  that  nearly 
upset  the  balance  of  military  power,  that 
nearly  outflanked  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  World  What  would  our  stra- 
tegic situation  be  today  had  wp  not  taken 
the  vigorous  action  in  this  country  we 
took  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
President  to  meet  that  threat? 

Has  the  Soviet  Union,  since  Budapest, 
even  in  the  last  weeks,  or  last  months 
or  last  year,  reduced  Its  worldwide 
espionage  operations''  Has  it  reduced 
its  subversive  activities  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  free  world'' 

Have  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
ceased  to  persecute  the  Jewish  people 
of  that  nation?  I  submit  that  they  have 
not. 

Have  they  stopped  building  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  naisslles^  In  a  recent 
publication  of  Orbis.  a  quarterly  Journal 
of   world   affairs,  published   by   f\)relgn 


Policy  Research  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  following  state- 
ment 

Yet  the  S<:ivie<«  appear  to  have  embarked 
upon  a  major  program  to  narrow  and  per- 
hape  close  the  strategic  gap.  By  1968  they 
are  expected  to  deploy  more  than  6uo  ICBM's. 
Moreover.  It  has  been  estimated  that  they 
hH\e  doubled  their  nuclear  stockpile  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  about  13.000  megatons. 
while  the  United  States  ha-s  not  Increased 
sub«tantla;i7  Its  nuclear  stockpile  of  2S.0O0 
megaun«.  Thus  the  Soviet  Union,  by  1968, 
may  have  reduced  significantly  the  strategic 
margin  that  the  United  Stales  enjoys. 
lOrbU,  summer  1066.  vol.  10.  No.  3.) 

Why  do  they  continue  to  build  with 
.such  earnestness  an  antiballistic  missile 
system?  Do  they  really  believe  that  we 
would  strike  them  first,  or  rather,  are 
they  developing  their  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missile  capabilities  in  order  to 
checkmate  our  retaliatory-strike  capa- 
bilities and  thereby  upset  the  balance  of 
nuclear  power' 

Have  they,  since  Budapest,  stopped 
their  propaganda  broadcasts  containing 
repeated  messages  of  hate  and  abuse  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world? 
In  an  article  entitled  the  'Role  of  Intel- 
ligence in  the  Cold  War,  "  by  Allen  Dulles, 
former  Director  of  the  CIA.  Mr  Dulles 
observes  In  the  book,  "Peace  and  War." 
published  in  1965. 

with  some  of  the  moet  p>owerful  transmit- 
ting stations  In  the  world,  they  beam  their 
messagea  to  practically  every  major  area  of 
the  world  They  step  up  their  propaganda 
to  the  particular  target  areas  which  they 
consider  to  be  the  most  vulnerable,  and  ad- 
Just  It  as  their  policy  dictates. 

TTiese  messages,  rather  than  carrying 
the  message  of  peace  and  good  will,  are 
Inflamed  with  prejudices,  renew  ancient 
hatreds,  seeking  to  promote  violence,  rev- 
olution, and  unrest  In  the  spirit  of  de- 
tente, why  do  they  not  cease  and  desist 
from  this  worldwide  propaganda  effort? 

Tlien  what  of  Vietnam?  Are  there 
evidences  of  detente,  half  a  world  away 
In  thLs  Isolated  piece  of  real  estate  that 
holds  the  destiny  of  all  of  southeast  Asia? 
The  evidence  Is  to  the  contrary. 

Ls  there  a  Soviet  presence  by  way  of 
support  and  assistance  in  North  Viet- 
nam? The  answer  Is  "Yes."  That  an- 
swer need  not  come  from  our  own  intelli- 
gence sources,  because  the  Soviets  have 
announced  to  the  world  that  Russian 
antiaircraft  equipment  and  military  per- 
sonnel are  present  in  North  Vietnam. 
assisting  In  taking  the  toll  of  American 
aircraft  that  we  continue  to  lose  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  that  area  of  the  world 

I  read  to  you  the  following  statement 
appearing  In  the  News  of  the  Week  in 
Review  section  of  the  New  York  Times 
newspaper  published  Sunday  last: 

Jist  before  the  aid  agreements  were  an- 
nounced, the  Ministry  of  Defense  released 
vivid  reportage  of  how  Soviet  missile  sp>e- 
clallsts  are  risking  death  side  by  side  with 
the  Vietnamese  under  US.  bombing  raids. 
The  rejxirt  In  the  military  newspaper  Kras- 
naya  Zvezda  i  Red  Star)  confirmed  what 
Washington  had  long  known — that  Soviet 
military  support  to  North  Vietnam  Includes 
persrmnel  as  well  as  materiel. 

These  details  of  Sorlet  military  aid  to  Ha- 
noi come  out  only  piecemeal  and  seemingly 
Incidentally.  Other  Indications  come  from 
Washington:    that   the   number   of   batteries 
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firing  antiaircraft  missiles  has  been  it- 
creased  from  four  last  fall  to  25  or  30  now, 
that  the  radar  network  over  North  Vietnam 
Is  more  intensive  than  over  Eastern  Europt 
that  conventional  antiaircraft  t>atterles  havt 
more  than  trebled  In  the  past  year. 

Is  this  the  spirit  of  detente? 

Since  Budapest,  have  they  given  up 
their  practice  of  economic  warfare?  Mr 
Speaker,  they  have  not.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  on  the  increase.  Crude  oi; 
is  one  of  the  principal  weapons  of  thei' 
economic  offensive.  In  support  of  this. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
report  of  a  special  study  mission  to  Eu- 
rope chaired  by  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  P'ebruary  1963, 
which  directed  Its  attention  to  the  '  Sci- 
viet  Economic  Offensive  in  Western  Eu- 
rope"— the  title,  incidentally,  of  the 
study. 

I  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  prices  of  Soviet  crude 
oil  are  reduced  for  markets  that  they 
seek  to  penetrate,  and  how  these  re- 
duced prices  are  recouped  by  higher 
charges  for  crude  oil  furnished  to  the 
hostage  satellite  countries  of  Ea.nerr. 
Europe. 

Has  there  been  any  letup  of  this  eco- 
nomic offense'' 

What  of  the  remark  of  the  former 
Chief  of  SUte  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr 
Khru.shchev,  uttered  since  Budapest 
"We  win  bury  you."  Khrushchev  hai 
been  deposed,  but  has  any  responsible 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  repudiated 
this  remark?  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
not. 

Since  Budapest,  are  there  free  elec- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  or  in  the  Soviet 
Union?     There  are  not. 

How  peaceful  is  peaceful  coexistence" 
Does  not  this  policy  enunciated  princi- 
pally since  Budapest  aver  that  they  wil! 
still  pursue  their  aims  of  world  domina- 
tion, using  means  short  of  all-out  eer.- 
eral  war.  but  specifically  not  excludinc 
wars  of  "national  liberation"  of  which 
Vietnam  Is  a  case  in  point?  Have  the 
Soviets  not  declared  that  they  will  sup- 
port these  types  of  conflicts,  and  does 
the  record  not  show  that  they  not  only 
are  supporting  it  by  the  supply  of  arm* 
to  North  Vietnam,  but  seeking  to  hL-jpire 
them  in  other  places  of  the  world  and 
make  us  extend  our  forces  and  exhaust 
our  resources? 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  10  years  since  Budapest, 
we  have  seen  an  acceleration  of  this  con- 
flict we  call  the  cold  war — a  conflict 
waged  economically,  politically,  psycho- 
logically, and  militarily. 

There  are  lessons  for  us  In  America 
and  the  West  as  we  approach  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
and  I  submit  to  you  that  some  of  them 
are: 

First,  That  this  was  a  stxjntaneous 
outburst  of  a  people  dLsgusted  with  the 
abuses  of  a  totalitarian   regime; 

Second  That  within  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, there  Is  a  continuing  restlveness 
and  demand  for  freedom; 

Third.  That  there  is  a  popular  support 
lacking  In  Communist  countries  for  the 
Conununlst  regime; 


Fourth.  That  there  Is  sham  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1947  at  the  close  of  World  War 
n.  Russia  was  permitted  to  maintain  oc- 
cupation troops  in  Hungary  in  order  to 
service  lines  of  communication  with 
Soviet  forces  In  Austria.  In  the  Austria 
Treaty  of  1955,  It  withdrew  Soviet  forces 
from  Austria.  The  Warsaw  Pact  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
Soviet  forces  In  the  satellite  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  local  insur- 
rection and  for  population  control  and 
not  as  they  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve,  to    form    a   coimterforce    to    the 

I  NATO  defense  establishment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian 
revolution  made  plain  that  the  foremost 
colonial  power  of  the  world  today  Is  the 

I  Soviet  Union ;  that  they  are  not  really 
revolutionaries  but  are  the  forces  of  reac- 

I  tion  It  is  a  shaky  empire  buflt  on  feet 
of  clay  that  runs  contrary  to  every  hu- 

I  man  aspiration. 
Budapest  will  always  be  remembered 

I  in  the  cause  of  freemen.  We  can  best 
remember  it  and  pay  tribute  to  It  by 
learning  from  it.  In  the  article  of  Mr. 
McCormac  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
I  mentioned  previously,  he  closed  his  dis- 
patch from  Budapest  with  the  following 
words : 

AGAINST    COMMUNISM 

.Mthough  the  demonstrators  were  mostly 
university    students    and    admission   to    tlie 

I  university  was  restricted  largely  to  the  sons 
of  workers  and  peasants,  they  demonstrated 
U;at  theirs  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Commu- 

I  nist  demonstration.  TTie  banners  they  car- 
r.ed.  the  songs  they  sang  and  everything  they 
did  showed  that  they  were  demonstrating 
against  communism.  It  was  communism 
ihey  hated  and  they  began  to  hate  the  Rus- 
s;ans  only  when  these  were  called  In  by  their 

I  Communist  rulers. 

Prom  the  first  day  of  the  revolution,  the 
revolutionaries    with    whom    the   writer   has 

I  tilked  have  Insisted  that  there  must  be  a 
mulu-party  system  In  this  country  and  that 
•ie  Hungarian  Communist  party  must  par- 
-cipate  in  free  elections.     Their  obvious  in- 

j  Mt  is  to  demonstrate  that,  when  the  voter 
'J  given  a  free  choice,  he  will  vote  against 

I  communism. 

Why  do  not  the  Soviets  give  the  people 

[this  choice? 

Until  they  do,  can  we  afford  to  take  the 
nsks  that  this  may  be  a  one-sided  de- 
tente?   Can  we  seek  to  establish  normal 

Uitemational  relations  and  agreements 
so  long  as  they  provide  the  sinews  of  war 

I  "lO  forces  that  oppose  us  and  other  na- 

I  tjons  who  seek  freedom  and  international 

I  peace  We  cannot  engage  In  an  Alice  In 
Wonderland  type  of  foreign  policy  by 

I  seeking  accommodations  with  a  regime 

I  'Jiat  in  other  areas  of  the  world  seeks  to 
do  what  it  did  in  Budapest  and  what  It 

I  has  declared  it  seeks  to  do  here. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  Americans  and 
ill  freemen  who  want  to  continue  to  be 

I  Jw  should  keep  in  mind  as  we  approach 

pie  loth  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 

pvolution. 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     Speaker, 

I  ance  the  end  of  the  last  war  many  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
Mve  lost  their  freedom  and  are  being 

J  sibjected  to  Communist  totalitarianism. 

I  for  more  than  two  decades  they  have 
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been  suffering  under  Communist  govern- 
ments. Imposed  upon  them  by  the  Krem- 
lin and  kept  In  power  by  Soviet  forces  in 
these  or  In  nearby  countries.  Because 
of  this  fact,  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops 
In  their  midst,  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries have  not  been  able  to  throw  out  the 
detested  Communist  regimes  and  estab- 
lish their  own  democratic  governments. 
Up  to  now  none  of  these  captive  peoples 
have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  only 
the  Hungarian  people  made  the  daring 
attempt  10  years  ago,  only  to  find  them- 
selves worsted  and  literally  smothered  by 
the  ferocious  might  of  the  Red  army. 
Fortunately  that  sad  fact  has  not  robbed 
the  Hungarian  people  of  their  right  to 
freedom,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
dauntless  champions  of  liberty  in  all 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  today. 

By  mid- 1956  the  Hungarian  people  felt 
they  had  more  than  their  share  of  Com- 
munist rule.  On  October  24  the  uprising. 
a  veritable  revolution,  began  in  Buda- 
pest, and  before  the  end  of  that  day  It 
spread  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  so  carefully  planned  and  well  exe- 
cuted that  in  a  matter  of  hours  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Budapest  was  overthrown ;  its 
leaders  either  fled  the  city  or  went  into 
hiding.  This  initial  phase  of  the  upris- 
ing was  successfully  carried  out.  Gov- 
ermnent  troops  at  once  sided  with  the 
revolutionaries,  and  this  happened  in  the 
case  of  garrisons  In  many  military  es- 
tablishments. Then  the  new  leaders  of 
Hiuigary  formed  a  new  government. 
Thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  day  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  ceased  to  exist  in 
Hungary,  and  once  more  democratic 
forces  were  victorious.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days  the  new  government 
was  able  to  establish  its  authority  over 
the  entire  country,  and  everywhere  It 
had  the  solid  backing  of  the  people.  Of 
course,  everyone  was  overjoyed  by  their 
sudden  success;  no  less  jubilant  were  all 
friends  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
free  world.  All  eyes  were  fixed  at  these 
startling  and  heartening  events  in  Hun- 
gary, and  everyone  was  anxiously  await- 
ing to  see  the  behavior  of  Soviet  forces 
in  Himgary.  And  the  free  world  did  not 
have  to  await  long  for  the  bloody  action 
of  the  Soviet  troops. 

As  soon  as  the  uprising  proved  success- 
ful and  the  new  government  was  estab- 
lished In  Budapest,  It  asked  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  withdraw  the  Soviet  forces 
from  the  coimtry.  The  Initial  and  some- 
what evasive  reply  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ities was  that  this  would  be  done  in  due 
time.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  seems  that 
Soviet  commanders  In  Hungary  had  or- 
ders to  maneuver  for  positions  to  attack 
the  Hungarians  as  soon  as  stronger  and 
fresh  Soviet  units  were  sent  to  Hungary. 
This  was  done  by  the  second  of  Novem- 
ber. The  Hungarians,  sensing  the  ar- 
rival of  additional  Soviet  troops,  called 
for  immediate  and  effective  foreign  inter- 
vention. It  was  most  important  that  ac- 
tion was  not  taken  at  that  time  by  the 
United  Nations.  At  that  time  I  urged 
that  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions be  sent  to  Hungary,  but  vision  and 
courage  was  lacking.  The  Soviets,  know- 
ing this,  ordered  their  bolstered  forces 
In  Hungary  to  go  Into  action.  This  they 
did  on  November  4,  and.  as  the  Hungari- 


ans could  not  possibly  cope  with  the 
overwhelming  Soviet  force,  they  died  by 
the  thousands,  fighting  for  their  freedom 
and  democracy.  Today,  on  the  10th  an- 
niversary observance  of  that  uprising, 
and  its  glorious  but  short-lived  success, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
gallant  Hungarian  fighters.  The  efforts 
for  restorations  for  Hungary  and  her 
people  of  full  sovereignty  and  freedom 
will  continue  until  this  great  end  is 
obtained. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
10  years  have  passed  since  the  coura- 
geous uprising  against  Communist  tyran- 
ny by  the  freedom-loving  people  in  Buda- 
pest. Hungary,  on  October  23,  1956.  The 
events  of  the  13  days  following  that  mem- 
orable event  will  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  vivid  examples  of 
patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  in  the 
world. 

In  the  face  of  Soviet  troops  and  tanks, 
these  brave  men  fought  with  a  few  small 
aims,  and  whatever  weapons  they  could 
muster;  and  for  a  brief  period,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  chains  of  to- 
talitarian government,  and  established  a 
democracy  that  truly  represented  the 
aspirations  of  the  nation.  The  victory 
was  short  lived,  for  Communist  oppres- 
sion prevailed  after  a  week's  time. 

However,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
liberty  did  not  die  with  the  suppression 
of  the  uprising.  Although  thousands 
died,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  fied  the 
country,  there  are  still  many  freedom- 
loving  Hungarians  who  hope  that  some- 
day the  tyrannical  bonds  will  be  broken 
and  they  can  live  in  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  democracy. 

I  feel  deeply  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courageous  people  who  took  part 
in  this  ill-fated  revolution  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  future  will  bring  a  success- 
ful realization  of  the  liberty-minded 
Hungarians'  present  hopes  and  dreams. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fire,  the 
inspiration,  the  whole  emotional  Impact 
of  events  fades  with  the  passage  of  time. 
In  some  cases  this  is  a  healthy  phenom- 
enon. In  others  It  is  a  danger  to  be 
avoided.  The  revolt  of  Hungary  in  Octo- 
ber 1956  is  one  case  which  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

At  the  time  of  the  gallant  and  tragic 
rebellion  against  a  horrible  Communist 
dictatorship  the  world  was  thrilled  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  heroes.  As 
time  passed,  it  would  be  quite  under- 
standable If  free  men,  losing  the  fervor 
of  the  moments  of  high  drama  of  late 
1956,  were  to  lose  track  of  the  impor- 
tance, the  glory,  and  the  horror  of  those 
days.  We  who  live  on  the  free  side  of 
the  various  Communist  curtains,  should 
never  let  ourselves  forget  the  suffering 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  Hungarian 
people  at  that  time.  Nor  should  we  al- 
low the  desire  for  freedom  in  such  sorry 
lands  as  Hungary  is  today  to  die  for  lack 
of  support. 

In  all  parts  of  this  land,  and  especially 
in  these  Halls  of  deliberation  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  recall  the  passionate  emo- 
tions of  those  days  a  decade  ago.  More 
than  that,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
keep  faith  with  our  own  ideals,  which  so 
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cloeely  paraUel  tho6e  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots  of  1956 

Let  lis  ne\er  forget  the  perfidious  ac- 
tions of  the  aggressors  against  Hui^arys 
national  self-determmaUon.  By  cuji- 
mng  lies,  and  cruel  disregard  for  their 
own  pled>;ed  word,  the  Soviet  leaders  at 
first  raised  hu'h  the  hopes  for  Hu:igar>'  s 
liberation  Then,  when  they  were  better 
prepared  for  their  bhUlcneg,  they  or- 
dered arres-us  of  men  promised  free  pas- 
sage and  unleashed  their  tanks  against 
the  almost  defenseless  Hungarian  people 
All  classes  of  the  populace  rose  up  to 
fight  against  the  relmposltion  of  the 
shameful  type  of  police  state  which  had 
Just  been  overthro*-n.  The  people  of 
Hungary  did  not  want  a  riturn  to  a  rule 
by  such  men  as  they  had  just  overthrown 
In  righleoos  vengeance.  The  youth,  tlie 
military,  and  the  workers  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  hopele.-.s  but  determined 
flfiht  against  the  Communists. 

Thousands  died  in  Budapest  and  other 
locales  wlthm  the  stricken  nation. 
Thousands  more  were  treated  to  that 
peculiar  Russian  device  of  punushment — 
banishment  to  the  immense  wastes  of 
Russian  Asia  Others  were  executed  for 
wanting  thin's  which  "ac  Americans  take 
lightly— human  dignity  and  national 
freedom  Other  tens  of  thousands  were 
able  to  make  an  escape  from  the  new 
barbarism  descending  upon  their  unfor- 
tunate naUon.  In  sum.  the  toll  in  hu- 
man sufTerinf,'  was  terrible.  It  was  In- 
flicted by  a  brital.  merciless  system 
which  cannot  abide  dissent,  especially 
when  such  threateiis  the  power  position 
of  Che  rulinK  minority. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  23d  of  October  we 
celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
great  Hun»;arian  revolution.  As  we  re- 
call the  high  aspirations  of  the  patriots 
and  their  sad  ending.  It  should  leave  us 
with  a  humble  feeling  toward  those  brave 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  who 
showed  that  the  human  spirit  Is  still 
strong  enoiigh  to  face  all  dangers  for  the 
ver>'  rights  of  human  beings  which  we 
ourselves  hold  so  dear.  I  wish  to  express 
my  profound  sympathy  for  the  Hun- 
garian people  and  my  best  wishes  that 
ver>-  soon  their  great  effort  begun  10  years 
ago  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  every 
Amerlceui  schoolchild  knows  of  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry: 

iB  life  so  dear,  or  p«ace  so  tweet  aa  to  be 
purctiased  at  the  price  oj  cbalaa  sind  sUiv- 
ery''— Forbid  It  Aimlghty  G<xl'— I  koow  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but,  aa  for  me. 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death 

Ten  years  ago.  In  October  1956.  the 
Russian-enslaved  Hungarian  people 
asked  themselves  the  same  quesUon.  and 
their  answer  was  the  same  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  when  subjiigated  people  seek 
the  universal  end  of  man.  freedom  with 
human  dignity 

Surprised  by  their  decision  and  their 
action,  the  world  watched  as  a  nation 
choee  liberty  or  death  Their  effort. 
however,  was  not  aa  successful  as  have 
be«n  the  efTorts  of  other  nations  and.  In- 
deed. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple gained  death  and  not  Liberty 

The  history  of  the  Hungarian  people 
Is  marked  with  great  achievement.     The 
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events  of  October  1956  take  nothing 
away  from  these  noble  people,  but  rather 
adds  to  their  repuUlion  as  lovers  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber the  Hungarian  people  had  received 
from  their  Russian  masters  a  concilia- 
lion;  namely,  they  could  have  their  own 
self-government.  The  world  joined  the 
Hungai-ian  people  m  their  joy.  Soviet 
domination  and  enslavement  in  Eastern 
Europe  had  been  broken.  The  future  for 
not  only  the  Hungarian  people,  but  for 
the  world,  looked  brighter. 

We  know  now  that  those  first  waves 
of  Joy  were  premature,  and  that  the 
world  was  to  see  again  the  treachery  of 
the  CommunisU.  In  early  November  the 
Red  army  received  its  orders: 

Hold  back  no  longer— crush  the  revoluUon 
at  ail  c«ata. 

We  all  recall  the  gallant  pictures  of 
human  determination  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  Those  pictures  were  In 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  world  to  see; 
soldiers  shooting  into  crowds;  the  "free- 
dom fighters-  facaig  Soviet  tanks  and 
machlneguiis  with  sUcks  and  stones. 
The  free  air  of  Hmigary  was  being  re- 
placed again  by  the  stultifying  air  of 
oppression  and  slavery.  The  revoluUon 
of  1956  was  broken. 

While  freedom  lost  the  battle  in  Hun- 
gary 10  years  ago.  it  did  not  lose  Uie  war, 
for  If  the  Hungarian  revolution  did 
nothing  else,  it  served  to  remind  us  of 
two  Important  point*— Indeed,  two  les- 
sons of  modern  hLstory.  One.  the  Uue 
stripe  of  the  Communist  mentality  was 
exposed  In  both  theory  and  practice  as 
one  that  can  neither  tolerate  nor  accept 
the  desire  of  men  to  be  frei\  and  two,  it 
showed  again  tlie  belief  that  men  ever>'- 
where  have  a  basic  need  to  live  their  life 
in  liberty  with  dignity. 

On  this  1 0th  anniversary  we  send  to 
the  Hungarian  p.x)ple  our  best  wishes 
and  the  thought  that  they  also  will  some- 
day live  in  freedom 

Mr  MOROAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend our  dl.sUngulshed  colleague,  the 
centleman  from  Virginia  !  Mr  Marsh). 
for  securing  the  .special  order  which 
makee  It  p««slble  for  Members  of  the 
House  Ui  take  note  of  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hungarian  revolution  against 
CommunL^^t  tyranny 

I  well  remember  the  valiant  effort  of 
the  Hungarian  patriots  which  .succeeded 
briefly  tn  supplantlnu'  Soviet  tyranny 
vv-lth  a  free  government.  Although  that 
government  wa.s  soon  crushed  by  over- 
whelming Soviet  military  might,  the 
struggle  against  fantastic  odds  proved 
that  the  brave  Hungarians  will  never 
willingly  submit  to  oppression. 

Today.  10  years  laU-r.  the  Soviet  has  to 
sUll  malnUln  large  forces  In  Hungary  to 
prevent  another  attempt  by  these  cou- 
rageous people  to  achieve  their  liberty. 
The  people  of  Hungary  have  our  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  They  have  be- 
come a  great  symbol  for  freedom -loving 
peoples  everywhere  In  every  true  de- 
mocracy, the  wish  Is  fervently  held  that 
someday  this  fine  and  gallant  people 
will  achieve  the  goal  of  their  national 
aspirations 


Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  conmiemorates  the  10th  a:.- 
niversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolu-.,u:i. 
All  of  us  can  remember  that  bleak.  Oc- 
tober of  1956  when  the  world  uaitvd 
hoped,  and  prayed  for  the  valiant  iiier. 
and  women  who  pitted  lliem.-^iriVts 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Army  in  order  to  free  their  na- 
tion. They  were  fighting  for  all  of  a-, 
and  we  knew  it  then  and  now. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  be- 
came the  symbol  of  man's  unconquerable 
faith  in  himself  and  his  future.  Dreams 
of  liberty  cannot  be  quenched  und.  r  a 
hall  of  bullets,  bombs,  and  mortars.  Mar. 
will  endure  privation,  but  ultimately  h<^ 
will  be  free. 

As  brutal  as  the  Communist  forces 
were  in  crushing  the  rebellion,  this  fact 
had  to  be  acknowledged.  The  captivt 
of  the  Communists,  forced  to  live  bchinS 
an  Iron  Curtain  and  shut  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  would  never  sulmr. 
their  free  will  to  tlie  dictators  In  power 
This  fact  was  abundantly  clear  t- 
Moscow 

Today.  10  years  later.  Hungary.  \vh:;' 
still  far  from  free,  is  slowly,  gradually, 
Inexorably  becoming  part  of  today's 
world. 

Ideas  cannot  be  suppressed  forever 
man's  mind  will  not  be  chained  to  a  com- 
mon Ideology  or  thought;  man's  curio.v 
ity  about  himself  and  hLs  nelghbor.s  cr. 
earth  can  never  be  denied. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighter^ 
fought  for  all  those  who  believe  In  hon:: 
and  in  liberty.  They  died  shouting  iheir 
belief  In  a  better  world  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Their  cry  of  defia:.- 
faith  was  heard  by  all  men.  everywhere 
slave  or  free. 

That  cry  kindled  a  flame  which  jwep: 
the  hearts  of  men  Dreams  of  liberty 
as  old  as  man's  history,  will  persL^l  a; 
long  as  meji  try  to  force  others  to  their 
will.  Conquerors  may  never  rest  <:vv 
Always  there  will  be  men  t<3  plan  a  r.e* 
method  to  break  the  bonds  of  oppres- 
sion; a  more  Ingenious  attack  to  secur- 
freedom. 

The  Hungarian  freedom  flphters  now 
are  part  of  the  magnificent  history  of 
man's  struggle  to  free  himself  from 
tyranny.  We  honor  them  and  their 
memor>-  today,  for  they  cave  rene'^ed 
strength  to  others  to  pick  up  the  .-'anc- 
ard  of  liberty  and  press  forward  until 
that  day  when  men  of  all  nations  are 
truly  free  to  seek  their  own  destiny 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  colle  iiru'? 
in  publicly  commemorating  this  di  bt  ,:: 
honor  to  the  Hungarian  freedont 
fighters. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spea'Kcr 
It  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  tribute  to  the  inspirliii;  h-r:- 
Ism  of  Hungary  s  freedom  lighter-  an: 
In  warm  commemoration  of  the  10th  a.n- 
nlversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 

Ten  years  ago  all  men  who  cheriihe: 
freedom  looked  with  anticipation  toward 
Budapest,  filled  with  hope  and  exincu- 
tlon  that  the  promise  of  the  freedon: 
fighters  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  expectations  of  this  revolution, 
the  hopes  of  tlie  freedom  fighters,  were 
not  achieved,  not  because  of  any  short- 
comings on  the  part  of  the  Hungarlar. 
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people,  but  because  of  the  overwhelming 
might  of  the  Soviet  military  machine. 
Within  a  matter  of  hours  after  Soviet 
Intervention,  the  revolution  was  crushed, 
and  once  again  Hungary  lapsed  back 
into  the  status  of  a  satellite  state  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  those  few  days  of  hope  and  catas- 
trophe, of  heroism  and  brutality,  of 
promise  and  disillusionment,  the  world 
was  given  an  object  lesson  that  ought 
never  to  bo  forgotten.  All  mankind  was 
shown  that  communism  in  Hungary  was 
not  a  matter  of  free  choice  of  the  Him- 
garian  people,  but  that  it  was  a  system 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  Soviet  con- 
querors and  their  pohtlcal  associates. 

If  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  had  any  doubts  about  the 
relationship  between  human  freedom 
and  communism,  they  were  given  a  good 
ca.se  study  upon  which  to  make  their 
jud-ment  in  the  events  In  Hungary 
during  early  November  1956. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  many  lessons 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution:  it  exposed 
the  false  claims  of  communism  to  speak 
for  human  freedom. 

On  this  loth  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  we  in  our  land  and  the 
people  throughout  the  free  world  send 
greetings  of  warm  friendship  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hungary.  Resolutely  we  stand  be- 
hind them  and  with  confidence  look  for- 
ward to  the  day,  not  far  away,  when 
a?aln  they  will  be  free. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  events 
have  so  stirred  the  hearts  of  man  as  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956.  Although 
10  years  have  passed  since  that  event, 
the  world  continues  to  marvel  at  the 
courage  of  a  people  who  rose  up  to  defy 
tyranny.  In  the  courtroom  of  world 
opinion  the  Soviet  Union  stood  con- 
demned by  the  civilized  world  for  its 
brutal  suppression  of  the  revolution  and 
for  its  flaunting  of  United  Nations 
action. 

On  October  23  several  thousand  Hun- 
garian students  gathered  in  Budapest  be- 
fore the  monument  to  the  Polish  general, 
Bern,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848.  These  students  thus 
sought  to  express  their  hatred  of  the  po- 
lice state  in  which  they  lived  and  of 
foreign  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  peaceful  appeal  was  shattered  by 
shots,  an  action  which  transformed 
their  gathering  Into  a  revolution. 

A.S  the  police  fired  upon  the  Innocent 
students,  more  and  more  Hungarian  stu- 
dents and  citizens  Joined  the  group. 
Prom  the  outskirts  of  the  city  came 
workers,  armed  with  makeshift  weapons. 
Suddenly  the  long  years  of  oppression 
erupted  into  a  great  popular  uprising. 
Budapest  became  a  battleground  between 
communism  and  freedom.  Prom  the 
workers'  organizations,  from  the  univer- 
sities, from  the  young  people  erupted  a 
great  outpouring  of  emotion.  The  work- 
ers, in  whose  name  the  regime  had 
claimed  to  govern,  atta^ed.  The 
scholars  wrote  diatribes,  denouncing 
their  oppression.  The  yotmg  threw 
themselves  before  bullets  and  tanks  In 
order  to  win  their  freedom. 

Prom  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth 
poured  wonderment  and  sympathy  for 


the  embattled  Hungarian  patriots.  As 
Sir  Leslie  Munro  of  New  Zealand  de- 
clared: 

All  mankind  has  been  reminded,  at  a  time 
when  many  had  lost  the  capacity  to  believe 
It,  that  cruelty,  no  matter  how  effectively 
and  Boullessly  impoeed,  can  never  prevail  over 
men  determined  to  wait,  to  fight,  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  people  lost 
their  fight  for  freedom.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  cold  of  winter  and  of  op- 
pression had  once  again  frozen  the  beau- 
tiful land  of  Hungary.  The  daily  tide  of 
refugees  flowing  into  Austria  swelled 
imtil  more  than  200,000  people,  about 
2  percent  of  the  entire  population,  had 
left  their  homeland.  Sickening  episodes 
of  firing  on  peaceful  gatherings  and 
would-be  fugitives  continued  to  occur. 
In  Budapest  alone  this  7  weeks'  war  was 
said  to  have  rendered  40.000  families 
homeless  and  killed  perhaps  25.000  Hun- 
garian patriots.  Hungary  would  never 
recover  from  the  loss  of  her  valiant 
children. 

Although  the  Himgarian  revolution 
was  crushed,  its  meaning  will  always 
live  in  the  hearts  of  free  people.  By 
their  sacrifices  in  that  tragic  fall  of 
1956,  the  Himgarian  people  delivered 
a  valuable  message  to  the  world.  By 
their  actions  they  laid  bare  the  tyranny 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Communist  myth. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
Hungarian  brothers  on  this  anniversary 
of  their  revolution. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
years  ago  this  month,  world  opinion  was 
profoimdly  moved  when  the  Hungarian 
people  rose  in  rebellion  against  a 
detested  regime  supported  by  the 
tjrranny  of  a  foreign  power.  This  heroic 
action  In  the  cause  of  liberty  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  in  man's  con- 
stant quest  for  political  freedom. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  'World  'War  II. 
the  Hungarian  people  had  seen  their 
country  occupied  by  Soviet  troops,  their 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  expro- 
priated, and  their  workers  exploited  to 
support  the  Soviet  economy.  By  Octo- 
ber 1956,  their  suffering  and  accumu- 
lated resentments  could  no  longer  be 
contained  and,  throwing  caution  to  the 
winds,  they  rebelled  against  this  oppres- 
sion and  planted  the  banner  of  free- 
dom behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

For  days,  an  admiring  world  held  its 
breath  as  the  Hungarians  dared  what 
none  had  thought  possible.  And  then, 
admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  Him- 
garian freedom  fighters  gave  way  to  a 
sense  of  foreboding  as  Soviet  interven- 
tion csmie — swiftly  and  brutally.  As  all 
the  world  watched,  Soviet  tanks  and  sol- 
diers moved  into  Budapest  to  install  a 
Soviet-picked  regime  to  shore  up  by  force 
their  crumbling  empire.  The  Hungarian 
revolt  was  crushed.  But  not  before  it 
had  shaken  the  Soviet-Imposed  order  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  had  shaken  the 
world  as  well.  Nothing  has  been  quite 
the  aamt  since. 

Change  Is  at  work  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  it  is  the  kind  of  change  that  cannot 
be  snuffed  out  by  tanks  and  troops.    In 


large  measure,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  on  October  23,  1956,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  dramatic  cliange. 
On  this  10th  anniversary  of  that  heroic 
revolution,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
Hungarian  people  for  their  steadfast 
courage,  and  their  unfailing  devotion  to 
freedom. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  23  marks  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  gallant  fight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hungarj'  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
Communist  captors.  'What  started  out 
to  be  a  peaceful  demonstration  by  work- 
ers and  students  seeking  the  removal  of 
Emo  Grero,  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  secretary,  became  in  short  order 
a  bloody  revolt  when  the  secret  police 
opened  fire  on  the  demonstrators.  The 
Russian  Army  was  summoned  by  the 
frantic  Hungarian  Communists  who 
could  not  stop  the  revolt  as  It  spread 
across  the  country.  In  5  days  it  ap- 
peared that  the  revolt  was  a  success. 
Premier  Nagy  announced  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Hungary  and,  indeed,  the 
Red  army  started  to  pull  out  of  Budapest. 
Hungarians  were  jubilant  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  shared  their  happiness. 
But  It  was  to  be  short  lived. 

In  3  days  the  Russian  tactics  became 
clear  as  a  massive  200.000-man  army 
equipped  with  2,500  tanks  ringed  Buda- 
pest. Despite  pleas  and  protests  from 
Premiere  Nagy  and  other  officials  on 
November  4  the  Russians  opened  their 
attack  on  the  city  turning  It  into  a  gory 
battleground.  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers fought  back  with  what  they  had — 
rifles  against  tanks;  homemade  fire 
bombs  against  armored  cars.  Despite 
a  heroic  stand  the  revolution  collapsed 
and  the  Commimists  once  again  con- 
trolled Hungary.  However,  before  the 
Communists  could  close  the  borders 
many  thousands  of  these  brave  people 
made  their  way  out  of  the  country,  most 
of  them  to  eventually  wind  up  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cour- 
age of  these  people  stands  as  its  own 
monument.  On  the  slimmest  hope  of 
freedom  they  risked  all,  demonstrating 
once  again  that  countries  and  bodies  can 
be  held  In  captivity,  but  minds  cannot. 
Many  of  the  refugees  who  made  their 
way  here  are  now  proud  to  call  them- 
selves American  citizens.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  should  be  the  ones  who 
are  proud  to  call  them  Americans. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
has  passed  since  those  fateful  days  of 
October  1956,  when  Soviet  tanks  rolled 
through  the  streets  of  Budapest,  killing 
the  flower  of  Hungarian  youth,  crushing 
that  brave  nation's  bid  for  freedom. 

Who  amongst  us  will  ever  forget  those 
tense  and  tragic  days?  The  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  seemed  poised  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  life.  The  days  of 
suffering,  of  enduring  repeated  indigni- 
ties at  the  hands  of  foreign-Imposed 
Communist  regimes,  appeared  to  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  All  who  treasured  free- 
dom looked  to  Budapest,  waiting  anx- 
iously for  the  outcome  of  the  revolution, 
believing  that  it  had  to  succeed  and  bring 
independence  to  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 
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Those  hopes  were  to  be  disappointed 
Soviet  domination  over  Eastern  L'urope 
was  not  to  be  broken  that  quickly  More 
time  had  to  pa^s.  more  efforts  had  to  be 
exerted,  before  the  character  of  Com- 
munist rule  over  Eastern  Euprope  wa.s  to 
be  changed 

Yet  change  It  did  And  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  while  falling  In  its  Immediate 
objectives,  opened  the  dcxsr  to  a  new  era 
which,  in  the  years  that  followed,  wit- 
nessed the  lessening  of  overt  repression, 
an  increase  In  travel  and  contact  with 
the  West,  some  modest  unprovement  m 
the  level  of  livin«.  and  some  .<;mall  pro*;- 
ress  on  the  road  to  a  better  life  for  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe 

All  of  those  changes,  while  welcome,  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  21  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  Europe  remains 
divided  and  millions  of  people — from 
Estonia  to  Albania,  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  tiie  Ukraine—continue  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  fash- 
Ion  their  own  destiny 

Mr  Speaker,  in  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  in 
New  York  City  on  October  7,  President 
Johnson  .said 

TTif  one  grea".  (t'lai  of  .^  'inltpd  West  Is  to 
heal  the  wound  m  Europe  which  now  cuts 
East  from  West  and  brother  from  brother 

I  fully  share  in  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject 

As  history  has  shown,  however,  the 
wound  of  Europe  will  not  be  healed,  that 
breach  repaired,  until  respect  Is  shown 
once  again  for  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  people  of  Eastern  E>urope— and  un- 
til those  people  are  given  the  chance  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  their  nations 

Mr  Speaker  on  this  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  I  Join  with 
my  collea^r.ies  In  paying  tribute  to  those 
who  suffered— and  those  who  died — for 
the  cau-se  of  freedom 

May  they  know  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  not  forgotten  their  courage 
and  their  sacrifices— and  that  we  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, with  Justice,  for  all  men. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  this 
month  wf  commemorate  a  sad  occasion, 
the  10th  annivf  rsary  of  the  heroic  st.nig- 
gle  of  the  people  of  Hungary  agiinst 
their  Communist  masters 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
can  forxet  the  agonizing  hours  the  world 
spent  during  October  of  1956.  awaiting 
the  latest  news  bulletin  with  respect  to 
what  was  happening  in  Budapest? 

The  brutal  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  by  Soviet  Uriks 
and  troope  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  communism  The 
struggle  agai:"ist  Communist  totalitari- 
anism goes  on  and  *e  ourselves  are  now 
engawed  in  war  U)  keep  that  totalitarian- 
ism from  taking  over  another  country— 
this  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
I  proudly  )oln  with  our  colleagues  in 
commemorating  today  the  magnificent 
efforts  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  flfc;hters 
10  years  ago  and  extend  to  their  many 
friends  and  relatives  who  have  settled  in 
this  great  Nation  the  sympathy  and  re- 
spect for  their  courage  which  is  so  Justly 
deserved 

Mr   WTDLER      Mr   Speaker,  all  peo- 
ples captive  behind  the  Iron  CurUln  and 


held  down  by  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny  are  naturally  resentful  and  res- 
tive They  all  hope  for  their  freedom  but 
they  also  know  that  only  a  miracle  will 
enable  them  to  attain  their  goals  In  the 
fall  of  1956  the  Hungarian  people  be- 
lieved that  the  miracle  was  In  the  mak- 
ing, and  with  their  united  efforts  they 
thought  they  could  attain  freedom  So 
late  in  October  they  successfully  over- 
threw their  Communist  overlords,  estab- 
lished their  own  government,  and  then 
a.skcd  the  detested  Soviet  troops  to  leave 
These  startling  events  took  place  in  a 
matter  of  days,  and  before  the  Russians 
were  disposed  to  leave.  Hungarians  were 
In  control  of  their  destiny  But  an  un- 
fortunate turn  of  events  resulted  from 
the  presence  of  Russian  troops  Russian 
commanders  promised  to  leave,  but  in- 
stead of  departing,  they  maneuvered  for 
position  and  marked  time  until  they  were 
reinforced  by  additional  Soviet  troops 
The  Hungarians,  anxious  to  see  the  So- 
viet troops  retire,  were  suddenly  faced 
with  a  formidable  Soviet  force.  The 
Hungarian  Government  was  then  given 
short  notice  by  the  Soviet  commanders 
to  surrender  Of  course  the  Hungarians 
refused  to  do  this,  and  in  the  ensuing 
fighting,  brave  Hungarians  went  down 
like  heroes,  fighting  for  their  lives  and 
for  Hungary  s  freedom.  By  the  first 
week  In  November  the  country  had  ex- 
perienced a  veritable  bloodbath  In  which 
Communist  totalitarianism  once  more 
gained  the  upper  hand  The  freedom 
gained  by  the  Hungarians  vanished  into 
thin  air,  and  again  they  were  subjected 
to  Communist  tyranny. 

Today  in  observing  the  10th  annlver- 
■sary  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956. 
we  show  our  admiration  to  these  Intrepid 
and  gallant  people  and  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  add  my  voice  to  those  other 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
Like   many  of  history's  earlier   revolts, 
the  Hungarian  revolution  erupted  after 
a    band   of    patriotic    and    gallant    men 
could    no    longer    abide    by    the    forced 
tyranny    and    brutality    Imposed    by    an 
outside  power     ThOvSe  men,  women,  stu- 
dents, laborers.  Intellectuals,  and  all  the 
rest  valued  life  and  security  Just  as  we 
do.     But   they   valued  one  thing  above 
anything  else — the  liberty  of  their  be- 
loved Hungary.     To  that  end  they  saw 
no  sacrifice  too  great:   no  expense  too 
costly,  no  pain  too  extreme     True,  their 
revolt  was  crushed,  and  many  of  Hun- 
gary's finest  citizens  were  killed.  Jailed, 
or  forced  to  flee  the  country.    But  their 
selfless  efforts  were  not  In  vain,  for  they 
have   carved    out   a    place   of   honor   In 
Hungary's    long    and    glorious    history. 
Their  example  of  placing  their  country 
first  Is  one  which  many  others  might  do 
well  to  emulate 

The  Hungarian  revolution  contained 
many  lessons,  but  one  which  we  should 
constantly  keep  before  us  Is  the  fact 
that  freemen  will  spere  no  sacrifice  to 
achieve  and  preserve  their  country's 
freedom.  The  actions  taken  by  the  So- 
viet leaders  In  putting  down  the  revolt 
once  again  demonstrated  to  us  the  fact 


that  a  dictatorship  knows  only  one  re- 
sponse when  oppo.sltion  Is  raised — brutal 
and  naked  force  Tiie  extreme  and  di- 
ceitful  tactics  employed  reminded  the 
world  of  the  true  face  of  communism. 
one  which  Hungary  so  desperately 
wanted  to  expel 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  month  of  Oc- 
tober, a  full  decade  later,  we  know  that 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  though  an 
unsuccessful  one.  was  instrumental  in  re- 
viving the  spirit  of  liberty  and  Justice 
which  have  long  persisted  in  Hunyariai, 
life  Those  fallen  Hungarian  patrir.ti 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  to  their 
memory  that  I  dedicate  these  words. 

Mr  G.\LLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Hunfiana:. 
revolution  should  have  special  signifi- 
cance for  Americans,  for  it  stands  both 
as  a  landmark  and  as  a  blight  on  tl.e 
history  of  the  free  world  since  World  War 
II  This  revolution  symbolizes  not  only 
the  reality  of  Communist  rule  In  these 
countries,  but  It  also  must  stand  as  an 
example  to  us  not  to  accept  this  kii.d 
of  "peace"  ever  again.  This  10th  anni- 
versary Is  particularly  significant  now, 
when  nations  around  the  world  condemn 
our  actions  to  stop  a  similar  type  (f 
suppression  of  freedom  which  is  btin.: 
carried  out  In  a  similarly  demonic  fu.sli- 
ion.  Yet  no  one  except  the  United  Staes 
will  recognize  Its  existence  and  stand  up 
to  Its  challenge 

In  1956.  the  Hungarian  people  of  them- 
selves rose  up  in  physical  and  moral  con- 
demnation of  the  system  that  was  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  shouted  out  to  the 
world  of  the  freedom  they  wanted  and  of 
the  liberty  they  lacked 

The  shot  fired  round  the  world  on  this 
day  10  years  aKO  has  not  and  cannot  be 
forgotten. 

■What  has  transpired  in  the  10  years 
that  have  gone  by  is  a  memorial  to  those 
people  who  were  senselessly  murdered  in 
the  streets  of  Budapest.  These  people 
cried  out  against  the  tyranny  that  they 
were  subjected  to.  and  though  they  did 
not  completely  bring  to  fruition  "he 
dream  of  freedom  and  liberty,  the  reality 
of  which  they  once  knew,  they  broucht 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  truth,  o.' 
what  Communist  tyranny  was  like 

It  wtus  a  shock  and  a  surprise  \m  many 
of  us.  at  that  time,  and  it  served  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  on  behalf  of  these  poor 
enslaved  peoples 

Now.  10  years  later,  the  peoples  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  live  much  bet'or 
than  they  ever  have  before  They  are 
enjo>ing  the  fruiUs  of  economic  and  .social 
progress  made  by  the  individual  coun- 
tries Moreover,  they  are  beginnini:  to 
feel  the  freedom  of  movement  within 
the  Communist  organization  which  tiiey 
never  felt  before  This  Is  a  major  accom- 
plishment for  them. 

Yet.  wherever  one  goes,  and  with 
whomever  one  .speaks,  a  certain  malaise 
can  still  be  sensed  There  is  still  the  ten- 
sion and  the  frustrations,  still  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  police,  still  the  limita- 
tions on  freedom,  and  in  one  word,  there 
is  still  the  supression  of  freedom  and 
liberty  as  we  know  It, 

So  as  time  passes,  and  as  the  Huncar- 
lan  revolution  grows  further  In  the  past, 
let  us  not  forget  what  those  people  died 
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have  the  opportunity  to  choose  for  them-     Hungarian    revolution   of    1956      Those     other  continents  has  been  restored  almost 
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for;  let  us  not  overlook  the  minor  re- 
straints on  liberty,  and  the  petty  annoy- 
ances that  they  feel  in  their  everyday 
lives,  but  rather  let  us  remember  them, 
and  let  us  remember  the  Hungarian 
revolution  a.s  the  all-inspiring  symbol  of 
a  downtrodden  people  yearning  to  be 
free. 

Peace  reigns  now  in  Hungary,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Eu- 
rope. But  it  is  not  a  true  peace,  it  is  a 
peace  that  Ls  constantly  calling  for  re- 
definition, for  reevaluation. 

These  brave  peoples  fight  no  more  in 
the  streets,  yet  Lhcir  desire  to  be  free  and 
independent  has  not  been  lost. 

The  cultural  and  historical  heritage 
of  these  eastern  countries  carmot  be  dis- 
solved by  militai-y  might  nor  by  bureau- 
cratic edict. 

Our  concern  for  their  independence 
is  not  forgotten  in  this  period  of  quiet;  It 
is  intensified. 

The  memorial  to  the  people  of  Hun- 
(;ai->'  who  died  in  the  streets  10  years 
ago  is  living  in  our  thoughts,  and  with 
:hoir  people  in  this  country. 

Let  this  day  stand  both  as  a  reminder 
to  us  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  let  freedom 
disappear  from  this  planet. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  and  this  is  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  scant  10  years  ago,  a  proud  people, 
the  Hungarians,  arose  as  one  body  and 
tix)k  back  the  reins  of  their  Government 
which  for  over  a  decade  had  been  held  by 
the  Russian  invaders  in  the  name  of  com- 
munism. If  the  revolt  had  been  success- 
ful, if  these  hard-fighting,  gallant  people 
had  been  able  to  retain  their  positions 
despite  seven  division.s  of  Russian  troops, 
today  a  free  Hungary  would  confront  and 
in.'ipire  the  remaining  Commimist-held 
countries. 

But  their  freedom  lasted  only  for  1 
short  week.  Homemade  bombs,  confis- 
cated handguns,  and  himian  flesh  could 
not  turn  back  the  tanks  and  mobilized 
units  of  the  Russian  Army.  Hungary  was 
acain  and  is  today,  ruthlessly  submitted 
to  the  forces  of  militant  communism. 

However,  despite  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ples  failure  to  overcome  those  insur- 
mountable odds,  there  remains  to  this 
day  a  story,  an  idea,  a  proven  theory 
which  marks  this  episode  as  one  of  the 
mcst  significant  in  the  20th  century. 
The  real  significance  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  happened; 
that  poorly  armed,  ill-equipped,  suppos- 
edly converted,  loyal  Socialists  can  and 
always  will  rebel  when  their  ideals,  their 
hopey  and  their  .sense  of  humanity  and 
dignity  are  being  forcibly  taken  away. 
Freedom  and  independence  cannot  be 
eradicated  from  the  mind  of  man. 

Remember,  this  was  a  revolt  and  not  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  Himgarians 
were  not  flgluing  as  an  arm  of  the  West 
in  order  to  switch  to  the  other  side  of 
tlie  Iron  Curtain.  They  di(t  indeed,  ask 
for  realistic  aid  from  the  Western  coun- 
tries but  only  because  they  knew  that 
without  heavy  arms  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed To  the  Hungarian  ijeople,  this  was 
simply  an  attempt  to  regain  the  control 
of  the  government  for  themselves;  to  de- 


cide themselves,  which  bloc,  if  any,  they 
wished  to  join;  to  determine,  themselves, 
which  type  of  government  and  economic 
order  they  needed. 

Today,  the  effects  of  this  revolt  are 
still  felt  and  much  discussed  in  both 
blocs,  the  East  and  the  West.  Many  of 
these  freedom-loving  people  escaped  be- 
fore the  revolt  was  crushed  and  are  in 
the  Western  coimtries  contributing  to 
the  ideological  fight  against  communism. 
The  Eastern  bloc  of  nations  can  be  seen 
enjoying  a  limited  freedom  today  whicii 
would  not  have  evolved  without  the  im- 
petus of  the  Hungarians'  bid  for  freedom. 

That  fight,  that  rebellion,  is  not  yet 
ended.  What  man  is  satisfied  with  only 
the  taste  of  freedom?  These  people  can- 
not remain  enslaved  and  will  continually 
assert  themselves  until  the  freedom  and 
independence  which  means  more  to  them 
than  life,  is  again  their  own. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  all  freedom- 
loving  people  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Himgarian  people,  their  heroic  uprising 
and  their  continuing  fight  to  regain  their 
country  and  their  independence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
has  now  passed  since  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary rose  up  against  Soviet  oppression 
and  imperialism.  But  the  glorious  deeds 
of  those  few  days  of  liberty  are  as  vivid 
in  all  of  our  minds  as  if  they  had  hap- 
pened yesterday. 

The  revolution  began  on  October  23, 
1956.  Its  rapid  initial  success,  not  only 
in  Budapest,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try, was  stirring  testimony  to  the  Him- 
garian people's  intense  desire  for  politi- 
cal freedom  and  national  independence. 
The  massive  student  demonstration  of 
October  23  aroused  an  enthusiasm  that 
the  resistance  of  the  authorities  only 
amplified.  A  large  crowd  gathered  in 
front  of  an  important  radio  station  and 
spokesmen  for  the  demonstrators  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  broadcast  their  message. 

Then  the  first  shots  were  fired.  It 
was  these  shots  that  turned  an  appeal 
into  a  revolution.  Soviet  troops  were 
powerless  against  the  united  might  of 
people  demanding  their  independence. 
The  Hungarian  people  had  risen  and  the 
revolution  appeared  victorious.  Conces- 
sion after  concession  was  forced  from 
those  who  sought  to  rule  Hungary.  On 
October  29  the  imminent  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  was  announced. 

Soviet  humiliation  was  compounded 
by  the  destruction  of  certain  Communist 
myths.  For  the  regime  fell  victim  to 
those  very  people  on  which  it  had  tried 
to  depend;  the  students,  the  intellectuals 
and  the  workers.  The  regime  had  offered 
money  and  honor  to  the  intellectuals. 
had  preached  of  a  glorious  Marxist  fu- 
ture to  the  students,  and  like  all  Com- 
munist regimes,  had  supposedly  governed 
In  the  name  of  the  proletariat. 

Such  destruction  of  cherished  Com- 
munist myths  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
endure.  The  Soviet  fist  had  recoiled  Only 
to  brutally  hit  and  defeat  the  Hungarian 
revolution.  Massive  Soviet  tanks  thun- 
dered through  the  streets  of  Budapest 
accompanied  by  troops.  In  a  campaign 
waged  without  mercy  the  Soviets  tracked 
down  and  destroyed  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters. 


The  bright  flame  of  freedom  was  put 
out.  But  in  a  larger  sense  the  Soviets 
failed  to  achieve  their  purpose  and  over- 
come their  tremendous  propaganda  de- 
feat. That  such  massive  weapons  and 
huge  number  of  troops  were  necessary 
to  defeat  the  Hungarian  people  only  un- 
derlined communism's  failure  to  achieve 
popular  support.  Two  hundred  thousand 
ordinary,  but  heroic  Hungarians,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  fled  to  the  West  and  gave 
lie  to  the  Communist  claims  that  this 
was  a  rebellion  of  the  old  reactionaries. 

Tiie  brave  Hungarian  people  have  not 
forgotten  their  days  of  glor>'.  Nor  have 
other  peoples  enslaved  by  dictatorial  sys- 
tems in  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Nor  have  we  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

For  the  success  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, however  brief,  showed  the  world  that 
victory  over  totalitarianism  is  not  an  im- 
possibility. We  must  continue  to  believe 
that  lesson  and  to  keep  the  flame  of  free- 
dom alive  in  the  hearts  of  men  every- 
where. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just 
a  few  days  we  shall  be  commemorating 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  noble  ef- 
forts of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers. Those  gallant  youths  who  tried  so 
desperately  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  tyranny  are  mature  men  now. 
They  probably  live  in  just  the  same  de- 
spair, and  yet  with  just  the  same  hope 
that  drove  them  to  tr>'  to  fight  off  Rus- 
sian tanks  with  sticks  and  rocks  only  10 
years  ago. 

We  ought  to  ask  ourselves,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  question:  "Why  should  we  be 
concerned,  as  Americans,  for  the  plight 
of  people  in  such  faraway  places  as 
Hungary?"  We  have  many  problems  of 
our  own  to  solve.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
military  action  in  southeast  Asia.  And 
besides,  what  can  we  do  about  the  people 
of  Hungary,  short  of  a  major  war  with 
the  Communist  world? 

I  think  the  answers  to  these  questions 
come  from  the  deepest  roots  of  our  coim- 
try's  history.  For  the  work  that  was 
begim  just  190  years  ago  is  still  going  on 
today.    It  is  spreading  aroimd  the  world. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Emer- 
son in  his  "Concord  Hymn."  when  he 
said: 
By  the  nide  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Tlieir   flag   to  April's   breeze  unlurled. 
Here  once  tl:e  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world. 

The  sound  of  that  shot  still  rings 
throughout  the  world.  For  in  the  goals 
of  our  revolution  we  crystallized  the  deep 
aspirations  of  every  man  in  every  nation 
and  in  every  age.  Our  revolution  is  still 
going  on.  And  so  is  theirs.  And  that  is 
why  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them. 
They  are  following  in  our  battle  paths. 
And  we  dare  not  let  them  down.  Our 
revolution,  and  their  struggles  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  are  part  of  the 
same  universal  battle  of  mankind  for 
freedom,  for  spiritual  fulfillment,  for 
peace,  for  prosperity,  and  for  progress. 

.\nd  if  we  be  true  to  our  own  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  individual  liberty,  and 
to  our  own  system  of  free  enterprise,  we 
must  believe  that  every  people  should 
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since  the  end  of  World  War  n.    Their     Europeans  will  again  taste  the  liberties     ian  people  to  regain  their  freedom.     I 


Mr    WYDLER      Mr    Speaker,  all  peci- 
ples  captive  behind  Che  Iron  CurUln  aaid 


vift   leadf>rs  In  putting  down  the  revolt 
once  again  demonstrated  to  ua  the  fact 


Ian  revolution  grows  lurtncr  in  uie  pa^'. 
let  us  not  forget  what  those  people  died 
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have  the  opportunity  to  choose  for  them- 
selves a  system  of  government.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  adapt  to  their  own 
cultures  the  universal  concepts  of  free 
self-government. 

We  have  often  said  In  this  country  that 
If  even  one  man  lives  In  fear  or  In  tyran- 
ny or  does  not  enjoy  the  full  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  our  Constitution  then 
we  all  live  In  fear  and  tsrranny  In  our 
free  society  If  one  man  Is  robbed  of  his 
unalienable  rights  or  of  his  dignity,  then 
all  men  become  victims  of  the  same 
crime. 

And  this  principle  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  world  as  a  whole  For  If  the 
freedom  of  one  nation  Is  destroyed  then 
the  freedom  of  all  nations  Is  In  Jeopardy 
And  If  any  people  an.vwhere  suffer  from 
the  burdens  of  captivity,  then  ail  people 
everywhere  are  In  some  measure  held 
equally  captive. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  plight  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  Hungary,  of  all 
of  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of  southeast 
Asia,  becomes  the  plight  of  free  men 
everywhere  Their  struggle  becomes  our 
struggle.  Our  stewardship  of  democ- 
racy becomes  their  hope  of  freedom. 
That  Is  why  we  cannot  neglect  the  mil- 
lions of  people  held  captive  by  Com- 
munist colonialism  That  is  why  we 
must  resolve  on  this  10th  annivfrsarv-  of 
the  Hungary  revolution  to  rene-x  our 
efforts  on  all  fronts  to  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom..  We  have  grown  too 
accusUimed  U)  living  in  a  world  half  free 
and  half  slave. 

There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  world; 
no  peace  among  nations;  no  pet  ce  In 
the  hearts  of  captive  people  until  all  the 
world— every  nation— and  each  person 
Is  free 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
month  of  October  1966  is  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  revolution.  It 
Is  right  and  Just  that  we  all  pay  tribute 
to  the  courageous  Hungarians  who  gave 
their  lives  In  the  valiant  but  futile  effort 
to  extirpate  the  Communist  tyranny 
which  rules  their  nation 

We  are  mindful  of  our  commitment  to 
the  purpcse  .if  the  Hungarian  revolution 
by  the  presence  of  nearly  50.000  refugees 
from  that  revolution  who  are  now  liv- 
ing in  our  countrj-.  These  people  by 
their  presence  add  even  greater  wealth 
to  our  own  national  culture 

We  are  reminded  of  the  more  than 
24.000  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  who 
died  in  the  revolution  of  1956  and  of 
countless  thousands  of  other  brave 
patriots  who  were  Jadled  or  deported  by 
Soviet  forces  which  overran  Hungary  and 
deterred  her  revolt  against  communLsm. 

All  freedom -loving  people  acclaimed 
the  courage  of  the  people  of  Budapest 
and  prayed  for  their  success  at  that  time 
E^ren  though  victory  was  not  theirs,  the 
spirit,  heart,  and  mind  of  the  Hungarian 
people  will  never  be  controlled  or  sup- 
pressed by  the  Communists  The  spirit 
of  freedom  can  never  be  extinguished  in 
the  Hungarian  soul 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker  for 
the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  for  freemen 
everywhere,  this  week  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  a  monumental  expression 
In  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justlce^-the 


Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  Those 
brave  men  and  women  who  challenged 
oppression  and  the  armed  might  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship  have  provided 
an  example  of  courage,  determination, 
dedication,  and  the  never-ending  quest 
for  human  rights  and  self-determination. 
This  example  Is  cherished  In  the  hearts 
of  democratic  peoples  everywhere  To- 
day, may  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  who 
raised  the  gauntlet  of  democracy  and 
cast  It  In  the  face  of  tyranny 

Since  the  11th  century,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Stephen  I.  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion has  continually  and  unremittingly 
sought  those  rights  and  privileges  due  all 
men  which  we  Ln  this  Nation  have  en- 
Joyed  since  our  own  revolution  for  Inde- 
pendence. It  Ls  a  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Hungary  that  they  still  pursue  thLs  strug- 
gle for  liberty  despite  the  awesome  char- 
acter of  their  modem  adversary  Like 
tiny  Davids  anned  with  stones,  rifles,  and 
clubs,  they  faced  a  Goliath  of  armored 
tanks  and  cannon,  but.  In  1956,  history 
failed  to  repeat  itself  The  strength  of 
the  Russian  giant  soon  overpowered  In  2 
bloody  weeks  of  brutal  warfare  the  in- 
sufHclent  slings  armed  only  with  courage 
and  hope.  That  voice  of  freedom  died 
in  1956  but  the  spirit  that  motivated  the 
voice  still  lives  and  it  is  to  tliat  spirit  that 
we  pay  homage. 

Those  who  died  in  Hungary  and  those 
wlio  languish  in  prison  have  not  relin- 
quished their  freedom  in  vain.  They 
serve,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Illustration  to 
all  men  of  the  earth  that  liberty  is  worth 
the  price.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  there  is  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent Hungary,  unencumbered  by  the 
shackles  of  a  ruthless  tyranny. 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  a  great  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  VirKlnia  and 
other  Members  In  commemorating  the 
event  10  years  ago  which,  for  all  times. 
destroyed  the  myth  of  the  Communist 
monolith  and  gave  hope  to  the  weak 
hearted  that  human  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual dignity  cannot  t>e  extinguished  in 
man's  heart  by  brainwashing  or  even  by 
crude  terror. 

This  glorious  event,  restoring  the  faith 
of  man  in  the  eternal  validity  of  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage  on  which 
Western  society,  including  our  Nation. 
was  bu*lt.  had  been  the  Hungarian  fight 
for  freedom  Commencing  on  October 
23.  1956.  It  reached  its  climax  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
Budapest  and  other  major  cities  and  in 
establishing  a  regime  commuted  to 
d  i'mocratizAtion  and  national  self- 
detirmtnatlon  And  it  ended  in  the 
desperate,  but  unequal,  struggle  of  the 
I'.ghtly  armed  freedom  fighters  against 
the  rested  and  ruthless  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  invading  Hungary  on 
November  4.  1956 

International  politics  changed  some- 
what since  1956.  \n  part  because,  and  in 
part  despite  the  hero'c  fight  of  a  small 
nation  Jralously  guarding  their  rights  t<5 
national  independence  and  individual 
freedoms  against  the  Eastern  invaders 
Today,  both  blocs  are  in  the  process  of 
partial  fragmentation,  and   freedom  on 


other  continents  has  been  restored  almost 
to  all  except  the  Hungarian  people.  This 
Is  the  case  despite  over  20  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  Russian  aggres.sor 
forces  from  Hungary  and  requesting  that 
popularly  elected  government  be  restoi  i-<l 
to  that  nation  which  fought  so  valiantly 
for  its  freedom  and  dignity. 

Popular  resentment  and  conscious 
slowdown  of  work  by  the  Hungarian 
people  moved  even  the  Kallai-Kad.-.r 
regime  put  Into  power  by  Russian 
bayonets  to  exU'nd  a  sinall  degree  ^f 
Internal  freedom  while  retaining  u!:.- 
mate  control  over  political,  economic, 
and  societal  life  for  a  small  party  oli^ar- 
chy  alien  to  the  traditloiis  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  free  ekt- 
tlons  would  be  a  travesty,  even  if  t;.e 
regime  would  change  its  one-party 
policy  There  are  still  75.000  to  85  000 
well-equipped  Russian  tro<:)ps  in  Hun- 
gary, ready  to  crush  by  overwhelmmt; 
power  any  attempt  to  gain  seif-dcti  .-- 
mination   for   Hungary. 

Thorough  economic  reform  rekindling 
the  spark  of  Initiative  of  the  Hungari.t;-. 
worker,  a  must  for  Increased  productiv- 
ity, is  also  Impossible  In  an  occupied 
country,  as  is  the  restoration  of  politicul 
freedom,  and  liberty  of  religious  life. 

The  crux  of  the  Hungarian  quest!  sn 
lies  In  solving  the  central  Lssue;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Red  army  units.  Tin- 
maintenance  of  armed  forces  in  another 
country  with  which  the  .state  Is  not  at 
war  can  only  k)e  based  upon  free  consc  n: 
of  that  countrj''s  government.  Other- 
wise it  becomes  an  act  of  aggression,  a 
clear  violation  of  international  law  and 
has  been  ofBcially  condemned  as  .-^ici'. 
by  the  United  Nations  Today,  there  n 
no  legally  acceptable  basis  for  ti.e 
presence  of  Soviet  Russian  troops  in 
Hungary,  as  there  Is  no  democratic 
basis  for  the  existence  of  the  Kallai- 
Kadar  regime 

We,  as  Americans,  both  as  a  leader  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  and  a.s  the 
recipient  of  so  many  Hungarian  talcn-s 
both  in  our  history  and  as  a  consequti.ct^ 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  19.")6. 
have  a  special  obligation  to  act  In  the 
direction  of  achieving  a  withdrawal  of 
Red  army  units  from  Hungary. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  realized  that 
such  a  withdrawal  cannot  take  place  in 
a  political  vacuum,  but  the  Lssue  must 
be  raised  with  Moscow.  The  present 
time  minht  not  be  inauspicious,  for 
even  some  of  our  NATO  allies  and  our- 
selves are  forced  by  Communl.st  aggres- 
sion In  Asia  to  open  a  dialog  on  a 
partial  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
Western  Europe  Seen  In  this  context, 
the  demand  on  Moscow  to  live  up  to 
U  N  decisions  is  not  an  Inconceivable 
one  and  \ts  implementation  would  be 
the  greate.st  victory  of  the  forces  de- 
manding freedom  and  national  splf- 
determination  in  Europe.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  do  Its  utmost 
to  make  this  state  of  affairs  come  true 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  yea.'-s 
ago  this  month,  in  late  October  i;t'i6, 
the  people  of  Hungary  rose  in  revolt 
against  their  tyrant* — domestic  and 
foreign — who  had  held  them  In  bondage 
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since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Their 
revolt  was  not  an  isolated  act  of  de- 
fiance by  a  small  group  of  conspirators. 
It  was  the  revolt  of  a  whole  people — of 
workers,  peasants.  Intellectuals  and 
even  disenchanted  Communist  Party  of- 
ficials. Their  revolt  had  not  been  care- 
fully planned  in  advance;  nor  had  It 
bet^n  anticipated  in  East  or  West.  If  it 
had  been  planned  or  anticipated  the  re- 
volt would  probably  have  never  occur- 
red. But  it  did  occur.  A  united  people 
suddenly  rose  in  a  spontaneous  act  of 
protest:  an  exasperated  people  took  up 
arms  to  assert  long -denied  rights 
apamst  overwhelming  odds. 

October  1956  was  not  the  first  time 
Huncarlans  had  contested  oppression. 
Only  little  more  than  a  century  before. 
In  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848,  the 
Hungarian  people  had  revolted  against 
the  rule  of  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs. 
Inspired  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
rrcat  Hungarian  poet  Sandor  Petofl, 
they  had  asserted  their  right  to  freedom 
and  independence,  and  had  set  up  the 
Free  Himgarian  State.  The  odds 
against  them  at  that  time  were  also 
overwhelming,  and  the  Free  State  soon 
fell  before  the  advancing  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies.  It  was  not  for  an- 
other 20  years  that  the  Himgarians  were 
able  to  obtain  at  least  autonomous 
status  within  the  Austrian  Empire. 
And  only  following  World  War  I  did  they 
accede  to  true  independence. 

But  during  the  long  period  when  true 
independence  was  denied,  the  burning 
desire  for  self-government  was  never 
snuffed  out.  The  words  of  the  poet  Petofi 
along  with  hopes  for  freedom  were  car- 
ried from  generation  to  generation.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  then  why  Hungarians 
could  not  sink  into  resignation  and  de- 
."ipair  when  a  new  and  more  terrible  op- 
pression descended  on  them  following 
World  War  II.  Even  the  techniques  of 
Stalinists  totalitarianism  could  not  root 
out  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  When  it  seemed  that  rule 
by  puppets  imposed  by  Moscow  could  no 
longer  be  borne :  when  it  seemed  that  the 
stationing  of  Soviet  troops  In  Hungary 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated:  when  it 
seemed  that  a  halt  must  be  brought  to 
exploitation  and  expropriation,  action 
became  imperative  and  the  consequences 
InsiRniflcant. 

And  thus  in  the  waning  days  of  Octo- 
ber 1956,  Hungarians  young  and  old 
gathered  about  the  statue  of  the  poet 
Petofi  in  Budapest  and  took  up  arms 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment. Today.  10  years  hence,  this  his- 
toric event  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  We 
have  not  forgotten  and  cajmot  forget  the 
bravery  and  courage  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters.  The  Hungarian  rev- 
olution of  October  1956  was  cruelly  and 
fjTiically  suppressed  by  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  But  it  helped  to  set  In  motion 
forces  of  change  in  Eastern  Europe  that 
are  still  at  work.  And  it  showed  to  all 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
unable  to  stamp  out  desires  for  Inde- 
pendence and  free  government  in  East- 
em  Europe.  Those  desires,  1  am  con- 
vinced will  never  disappear.  And  one 
day.  Hungarians  as  well  as  other  East 


Europeans  will  again  taste  the  liberties 
for  which  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers fought  and  died  so  nobly  in  October 
1956. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungar- 
ian uprising  in  October  1956  marks  a  very 
high  stage  In  man's  struggle  against 
forces  of  tjnranny,  and  as  such  it  consti- 
tutes a  landmark  in  East  European  post- 
war history.  After  being  oppressed  by  a 
Commimist  regime  for  nearly  a  decade, 
the  Hungarian  people — brave  and  daring 
descendants  of  Hunyadi  and  Kossuth — 
openly  challenged  that  regime,  and  in 
the  course  of  1  day  overthrew  it.  This 
was  done  with  relative  ease  because  the 
people  of  Himgary  were  united  in  casting 
out  the  stooges  of  the  Klremlin  and  then 
establishing  their  own  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

The  news  of  this  startling  uprising  and 
its  instantaneous  success  was  flashed 
through  the  free  world  with  great  joy. 
But  before  the  days  of  jubilation  were 
over,  there  began  the  treacherous  move 
of  the  Soviet  Goverrunent.  A  few  days 
after  the  uprising,  the  Soviet  forces  in 
Himgary  were  reinforced  with  additional 
soldiers,  and  by  early  November  these 
ruthless  troops  far  outnumbered  the 
forces  under  the  Hungarian  Government. 
On  November  4,  the  ferocious  Soviet  at- 
tack got  underway,  and  as  the  Hungari- 
ans coiild  not  possibly  withstand  this  on- 
slaught, the  best  fighters  among  Hun- 
gary's youth  gladly  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  freedom  of  their  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  one  to  accept  that  fact  that  10 
years  have  passed  since  that  terrible 
autumn  when  Russian  military  forces 
put  down  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  a  decade  has  passed 
into  eternity,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  will  surely  en- 
dure. 

Their  vrtllingness  to  sacrifice  and  in- 
nvunerable  examples  of  courage  demon- 
strated by  the  Himgarian  people  will 
stand  as  a  landmark  of  human  opposi- 
tion to  tyranny.  Our  times  have  wit- 
nessed many  struggles  against  oppres- 
sion, but  few  have  had  the  poignancy  and 
shocking  eCTect  as  the  abortive  Hungar- 
ian revolution.  For  here  was  a  nation 
whose  history  and  culture  dates  back 
for  many  centuries  and  has  been  held 
captive  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Suddenly,  the 
Hungarian  people  rose  to  challenge  their 
captors,  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Europe.  No  longer  were  the  people  will- 
ing to  accept  Russia's  mastery  over  their 
beloved  Himgary. 

Surely  the  Hungarians  were  aware  of 
the  near  Impossibility  of  their  goal.  And 
though  the  goal  was  perhaps  impossible, 
the  Hungarians  achieved  one  thing  in 
that  the  world  was  able  to  witness  Soviet 
reaction  to  a  people's  cry  for  freedom. 
Himgary  had  suffered  psychologically 
and  spiritually  under  Soviet  domination 
and  the  freedom  fighters  decided  to  move. 
Russian  might  prevailed,  but  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Hungarian  patriots  will 
live  on  through  the  ages  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  em  proud  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  taken  time  out 
to  recognize  the  attempt  by  the  Hungar- 


ian people  to  regain  their  freedom.  I 
hope  that  it  will  remind  all  free  men  how 
blessed  they  are  and  will  teach  them  that 
freedom  is  not  a  cheap  commodity  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  23  1b 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  and  freedom  fight.  This  great 
uprising  marked  by  national  heroism  was 
doomed  to  failure  when  Soviet  troops 
were  permitted  to  crush  the  revolt. 
Therefore,  on  this  10th  anniversary  the 
Hungarian  people  remain  in  bondage. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Hungarian 
organizations  across  this  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world  are  effectively 
working  together  toward  the  day  when 
freedom  can  be  restored  to  their  home- 
land and  a  legitimate  government  once 
again  created  by  the  people  of  Hungary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iron  Curtain  remains 
as  full  evidence  of  the  colonial  practices 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Hungary  and  the 
other  non-Russian  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  held  in  colonial  bondage  by 
the  Communist  rulers  in  Moscow. 

As  we  near  the  close  of  a  long  con- 
gressional session,  it  would  be  most 
fitting  for  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  development  of  a  foreign  policy  un- 
like the  present  one  of  coexistence; 
rather,  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the 
necessary  redevelopment  of  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  wherever  commu- 
nism maintains  dictatorial  control. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
has  passed  since  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion took  place,  and  yet  it  is  as  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  freedom-loving  people 
as  yesterday's  events.  Nor  v\-ill  that 
memory  soon  wither.  It  will  remain  an 
inspiration  to  all  oppressed  peoples,  a  re- 
inforcement of  the  dedication  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  to  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom,  for  as  long  as  Communist 
totalitarianism  and  oppression  exist. 

Today  Hungarians  throughout  the 
world  are  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  revolution,  with  grief  for  the 
many  thousands  of  their  countrjTnen 
who  died  before  the  Soviet  onslaught  and 
remorse  at  the  stillness  of  many  voices  of 
American  legislators  not  raised  at  this 
time  of  trial,  with  sympathy  for  those 
Hungarians  who  remain  enslaved  on 
Hungarian  soil  and  with  pride  in  tlie 
Hungarian  commitment  to  liberty  that 
the  revolution  so  unequivocally  demon- 
strated. And  today  we  share  with  the 
Hungarians  these  sentiments,  and  in  ad- 
dition, wish  to  express  the  deep  respect 
we  hold  for  their  valiant  courage. 

Indeed,  the  Hungarian  people  demon- 
strated an  immeasurable  courage  when 
one  recalls  the  events  that  transpired 
during  that  tragic  period  in  their  his- 
tory. The  revolution  burst  forth  spon- 
taneously, unplanned,  and  unexpected. 
It  began  with  a  peaceful  student  demon- 
stration in  Budapest  and  grew  to  encom- 
pass the  entire  nation.  At  first  Hun- 
garian security  troops  were  ordered  to 
fire  on  the  demonstrators.  As  the 
demonstration  erupted  into  a  full-scale 
revolution  the  Soviet  Union  rushed  in 
tanks  and  forces.  According  to  later 
reports,  over  1,000  Soviet  tanks  and 
around  10  Soviet  divisions  were  used  to 
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rnish  Hunfrarlan  resistance,  while  the 
Hungarians  continued  to  struggle,  virtu- 
ally unarmed,  against  these  overwhelm- 
ing odds  for  almost  2  weeks  The  atroc- 
ities committed  against  the  Hungari- 
an people  by  the  Soviet  Union  will  for- 
ever remain  an  Indelible  stain  on  the 
worlds  Imai^e  of  communism,  as  well  as 
a  prime  example  of  man's  Indignity  to 
man 

The  atx)rtlve  Hungarian  revolution 
ended  in  tragedy  for  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. Around  30.000  Hungarians  were 
killed,  nearly  200.000  fled  in  search  of 
refuge:  and  those  Hungariems  who  re- 
mained were  subjected  first  to  retribu- 
tions by  the  Communists,  then  even  more 
oppressive  controls  than  those  exercised 
a:ainst  them  prior  to  the  revolution. 
Yet  this  further  subjugation  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  will  never  destroy  the 
spirit  of  these  brave  people,  nor  their 
hope  for  and  convictions  in  liberty  and 
freedom 

May  we  once  again  express  our  limit- 
less admiration  for  these  proud  people 
and  add  our  moral  support  and  prayers 
to  theirs  for  the  restoration  of  their  In- 
dependence, sovereignty,  and  human 
dignity,  which  they  so  unquestionably 
deserve. 

Mr  DYAL  Mr  Speaker,  often  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  men  have  revolted 
against  the  chains  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression In  order  to  secure  their  own 
freedom  In  their  search  for  self-det^r- 
mination.  freedom-loving  men  have 
faced  overwhelniing  odds  at  thf  risk  of 
their  lives  in  order  to  gain  the  rr  ost  ba^c 
of  human  rights.  Liberty  is  not  confined 
to  one  nation  nor  Is  it  the  invention  of 
one  race,  but  has  been  pursued  by  the 
whole  of  humanity  since  the  earliest  rec- 
ord of  civilized  man 

As  one  reads  histoiT  he  sees  a  recur- 
ring name  among  those  peoples  who 
have  time  and  again  challenged  tyr- 
anny^the  name  of  Hungary  The  re- 
pelling of  Romans.  Mongols,  and  Turks, 
the  courage  of  St.  Stephen  10  centur.es 
ago.  and  the  revolt  of  1848  serve  as  Illus- 
trations that  Hungary  regards  Its  free- 
dom as  a  sacred  right.  Here  is  a  nation 
that  has  never  relinquished  its  claim  to 
freedom  although  overpowered  by  kings 
and  dictators,  overrun  by  armies  and 
war  machines,  or  subjected  to  degrading 
servitude  by  unfriendly  and  power-mad 
tyrants 

Just  10  years  ago.  on  October  23,  1956, 
the  Hungarian  people  added  yet  another 
chapter  to  their  history  of  man  s  quest 
for  freedom  when  outnumbered  and 
without  weapons,  they  revolted  against 
the  Russian  dictatorship.  The  battle 
raged  for  2  weeks  before  the  superior 
Ruaaian  forces  crushed  the  rebellion  and 
extmgulshed  the  brief  Hungarian  vision 
of  Liberty.  Hungary's  losses  were 
heavy— 30,000  died  m  the  streets, 
another  200.000  became  refugees — but 
the  world  gained  from  the  Hungarian 
example 

As  long  as  men  and  women  like  those 
brave  souls  in  Hungary  continue  to  act 
In  the  name  of  freedom  by  revolting 
against  unsolicited  authority  then  all 
men  can  continue  to  hope  that  one  day 
the  world  will  be  totally  free      On  this 


10th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution, we  express  our  admiration  for 
the  courage,  determination,  and  love  of 
freedom  of  the  Hungarian  people 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  my  able  fnend  from  Virginia  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the 
people  of  Huiigary  as  we  near  the  an- 
niversary of  their  revolt  against  Soviet 
tyranny.  It  was  10  years  ago  this  month 
that  this  small  country  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  secure  Its 
independence  from  Communist  colonial- 
ism. 

Intensive  fighting  between  October  25 
and  30.  1956.  took  about  10.000  lives. 
Fighting  then  died  down  until  after  No- 
vember 4,  which  was  the  day  that  Soviet 
troops  invaded  and  overran  Hungary  and 
ruthlessly  crushed  the  rebellion  A  new, 
pro-Moscow  puppet  government  was  In- 
stalled. 

Following  the  abortive  revolt,  more 
than  2,000  Hungarian  patriots  were  put 
to  death  by  the  Communists  About 
35,000  Hungarians  are  believed  to  have 
been  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union 

By  November  30,  1956,  about  100,000 
refugees  from  Hungary  had  entered 
neighboring  Austria;  the  number  had 
grown  to  more  than  130,000  by  December 
9  'Within  12  months,  by  November  1. 
1957,  a  total  of  178,897  refugees  had  fled 
from  Hungary  into  Austria. 

Of  the  refugees  who  found  asylum 
there,  152.605  were  later  assisted  to 
leave  in  order  that  they  could  begin  new 
lives  in  other  nations.  £is  tiny  Austria 
obviously  could  not  permanently  accept 
more  than  a  small  number.  Among  the 
countries  that  took  in  sizable  numbers 
were  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  accepted  34.712  and  22.558,  respec- 
tively. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  contrast  the  co- 
lonial policies  of  the  Soviet  empire  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  keeps  Its  colonies  in  sub- 
jection with  tanks  and  guns  and  denies 
their  people  such  fundamental  liberties 
as  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
United  States  has.  through  the  years, 
pursued  much  more  enlightened  colonial 
policies 

Alaska  and  Hawaii,  both  of  which  we 
acquired  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
I9th  century,  joined  the  American  con- 
stellation as  our  49th  and  50th  States 
Five  years  after  the  war  with  Spain  we 
gave  Cuba  her  freedom.  Puerto  Rico 
today  has  commonwealth  status,  as  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Its  Inhabi- 
tants prefer  this  rather  than  statehood. 
The  Philippines,  which  during  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  II  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  have 
enjoyed  two  decades  of  Independence. 
Recently  their  President  appeared  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  ex- 
press the  determination  nf  the  Filipinos 
U5  again  P.ght  side  by  side  with  Ameri- 
cans. thl5  time  In  Vietnam 

May  God  speed  the  day  that  Hungary- 
will  throw  off  the  chains  of  colonialism 
and  resume  Its  rightful  place  eunong  the 
free  nations  of  the  world 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Speaker  occasionally 
an  event  will  unfold  before  our  very  eyes 


that  will  capture  our  imagination,  arr«: 
our  thoughts,  and  shake  or  sustain  ou: 
conceptlon  of  man.  Ten  years  ago  this 
month  such  an  event  took  place  in  Eu- 
rope, the  repercussions  of  which  will,  i 
am  sure,  profoundly  Influence  the  mod- 
ern history  of  nations,  states,  and  polit- 
ical ideologies. 

I  am.  of  course,  referring.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  glorious  and  partially  successful 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956. 

Ten  years  ago  we  saw.  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment in  time,  the  empire  built  by  ti.^ 
Soviet  Army  in  Eastern  Europe  followmg 
World  War  II  begin  to  crack.  Demon- 
strations against  the  Soviet-Installed 
puppet  regimes  In  several  countrie.s  took 
place,  most  notably  in  East  Germany  and 
In  Poland,  but  it  was  In  Hungary  where 
the  most  violent,  and  most  meaningful 
we  should  add,  demonstrations  against 
tyranny  took  place. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  spirit  of  liberty  ar.c 
freedom  was  in  the  air  in  Budapest  and 
in  the  countryside,  and  this  spirit  oega.-. 
to  be  felt  by  all  who  would  turn  their 
eyes  and  ears  toward  the  East.  The  Hun- 
garian  people's  demands  for  liberty  and 
self-rule  were  heard  In  Moscow  a.s  well 
as  In  'Washington,  in  Tokyo,  as  well  as  L". 
London.  For  a  brief  moment,  perhaps  a 
week,  these  demands  were  met.  The  up- 
rising had  met  with  success.  The  world 
heaved  a  great  slpn  of  relief  and  expres- 
sions of  joy  were  found  everywhere. 

Ten  years  ago  that  joy  suddenly  be- 
came sadness  and  the  sighs  of  relief  sud- 
denly turned  into  grief,  for  as  the  new 
government  began  to  be  formed  the  So- 
viet Army,  which  had  been  standing  m 
the  w  Ings  all  the  while,  was  sent  crashing 
onto  the  stage  with  but  one  order  and 
one  goal :  cnish  the  revolt  at  all  costs  ar.d 
restore  the  Communist  regime  to  power 
Ten  years  ago  we  saw  the  all  too  \1\id 
pictures  of  what  20th  century  Commu- 
nist tyranny  Is  all  about.  The  famous 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  lacking  the 
means  but  not  the  will,  took  to  the 
streets  with  sticks  and  stones  to  do  battle 
with  the  Red  army  tanks  and  machine- 
guns  Demonstrators  were  killed  or  ru-i 
down.  Arrests  were  made  during  the 
night.  Families  were  separated  Hun- 
garians by  the  thou.sands  fled  their 
homes  never  to  return.  'When  the  gun- 
sm<ike  cleared  away  20.000  Hungarians 
had  lost  their  lives,  tens  of  thou.sar.ds 
had  fled  their  countrj'.  and  the  Commu- 
r\lsts  were  back  in  power  The  army  had 
done  Its  job:  the  revolution  had  beer. 
broken 

Ten  years  ago  the  Communist  defini- 
tion of  freedom  and  people's  democi-acies 
were  shown  by  the  events  in  Hungary  to 
be  exactly  wh:it  Uiey  are:  a  top.sy-tunT 
jumble  of  words,  twisted  thoughts,  and 
perverted  meanings  that  teach  not 
democracy  but  tyranny,  not  virtue  but 
inhumanity,  not  freedom  but  persecu- 
tion    The  revolution  exposed  the  lie 

Ten  years  ago  the  revolution  may 
have  been  broken,  but  it  proved  an  ines- 
capable conclusion:  namely,  that  it  is  ^ 
universal  goal  of  men  everywhere  to  war.: 
to  live  their  lives  In  human  dignity  with 
liberty.  The  Soviets.  I  think.  learned 
what  many  of  us  have  known  for  manv 
years— the  will  to  be  free  Is  a  powerful 
force  In  the  world  today. 


Today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
sending  best  wishes  to  the  great  Hun- 
garian people  who  have  taught  all  of  us 
a  valuable  lesson  about  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  10th  anrviversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt  of  October  1956  re- 
creates vividly  the  mixed  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  horror  which  an  outraged 
world  experienced  in  sympathy  with  the 
Huncarian  people  in  that  dark  week  be- 
tween October  22  and  October  28  a  dec- 
ade ago.  More  than  that  it  offers  occa- 
sion to  review  with  some  pride  the  actions 
of  an  aroused  United  Nations  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  nimiber  of  Indi- 
vidual nations  to  provide  help,  comfort, 
and  even  asylum  for  the  victims — who 
numbered  over  170.000 — of  the  cruel  re- 
pre.'^ion  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  brave 
effort  of  Hungarian  patriots  to  restore 
the  traditional  freedom  of  their  coimtry. 

Dti-pite  the  small  size  of  the  nation, 
the  independence  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple had  a  history  which  could  be  traced 
back  a  thousand  years  when  after  'World 
War  II  those  proud  people  were  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  communism.  Prom 
the  year  1001.  when  Pope  Sylvester  n 
soiu  the  Holy  Crown  to  St.  Stephen,  the 
King  of  the  Hungarian  people,  while  ac- 
knowledging that  he  was  subject  to  the 
Pope  in  religious  matters,  had  asserted 
the  independence  of  the  country  in  sec- 
ular matters  from  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Down  the  centuries,  despite  the 
invasions  of  foreign  princes  and,  at  one 
time,  the  extinction  of  the  national  dy- 
nasty. Hungary  managed  to  insist  on 
government  by  Its  own  laws  and  inde- 
pendence from  the  laws  or  Interests  of 
surrounding  realms. 

The  Independent  thinking  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  has  been  their  dominant 
characteristic  throughout  their  long  hls- 
tor\-.  With  such  a  background  it  was 
not  easy  for  the  Hungarian  nation  to 
submit  after  'World  'War  II  to  the  ruth- 
less repression  and  tight  control  of  Com- 
munists trained  in  Moscow  who  sought 
to  pattern  their  country  after  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  Hungarians  fled  their 
homeland.  But  for  those  caught  in  the 
net  of  communism  individual  freedom 
and  freedom  of  speech  ceased  to  exist. 
Arbitrary  imprisormient,  methods  of 
terror,  and  frequent  executions  became 
common  where  any  opposition  to  the  im- 
posed regime  was  even  suspected. 

When  in  1956.  on  a  move  from  the 
USSR.,  tliere  was  a  slight  slackening  In 
the  police  rule  over  Hungary,  the  re- 
sponse among  the  Hungarian  people  was 
imm.ediate.  With  joy.  enthusiasm,  and 
what  were  at  first  peaceful  gatherings 
they  welcomed  the  announcement  that 
certain  student  protestations  and  de- 
mands for  more  freedom  were  to  be  met 
«1th  a  relaxation  of  the  unwelcome  re- 
gime The  planned,  peaceful  demon- 
stration drew  some  200.000  persons,  who 
showed  no  signs  of  other  than  peaceful 
dispersion.  Suddenly,  justly  angered, 
they  began  to  show  their  resentment. 
Then  tear  gas  bombs  rained  upon  them, 
and  the  secret  police  opened  fire  against 
them  An  armed  uprising  ensued  which 
lengthened  into  a  5-day  battle.  The  cas- 
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ualties  were  numerous.     The  reprisals 
were  brutal. 

The  world  viewed  with  horror  the 
treatment  of  this  nation,  which  was  but 
expressing  its  pent-up  longing  for  the 
freedom  it  had  known  for  centuries. 
The  United  Nations  held  special  meetings 
passing  resolutions  condemning  the  use 
of  Soviet  military  forces  to  suppress  the 
efforts  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  assert 
their  rights.  The  nations  sent  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Himgarian  nation,  and 
provided  homes  around  the  world  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  the 
terror. 

The  courage  and  valor  of  the  Hun- 
garian patriots  was  hailed  the  world 
over,  but  more  especially  the  evidence 
of  the  undying  spirit  of  liberty  which  no 
amount  of  oppression  could  stifle.  Ten 
years  later  we  are  honoring  the  occasion 
wliich  illuminated  the  belief  in  freedom 
against  all  odds. 

Mr.  B"yRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  cannot  be  oppressed  and  extin- 
guished for  long  by  sheer  force.  Often 
when  there  is  little  chance  of  attaining 
freedom,  oppressed  peoples  will  still  re- 
sort to  uprisings  and  revolutions  in  order 
to  attain  that  supreme  goal. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  Hun- 
garian people  were  brought  under  the 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism and  particularly  after  1948 
they  suffered  imder  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment. By  the  fall'  of  1956  they  were 
set  to  throw  out  their  dictatorial  govern- 
ment and  substitute  a  democratic  one. 
This  they  did  successfully  during  the  last 
days  of  October,  and  their  new  govern- 
ment asked  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  the  coimtry. 

Unfortunately  as  it  turned  out,  it  was 
eEisier  to  overthrow  the  Communist 
regime  than  to  get  rid  of  the  Soviet 
troops.  And  it  was  these  troops,  quickly 
reinforced  with  heavier  tanks  and  other 
equipment,  that  subdued  the  Hungarian 
uprising  and  the  resurgence  of  freedom, 
and  once  more  imposed  upon  the  Hun- 
garian people  a  Commimist  dictatorship. 
This  was  done  in  a  most  brutal  manner, 
with  much  bloodshed  in  many  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  in  which  thousands  of 
Hungarians  gave  their  lives  for  the  noble 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence. 

Today  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  uprising  against  commu- 
nism, and  in  observing  its  anniversary 
the  people  of  the  free  world  iiay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  gallant  Hun- 
garians who  died  fighting  for  the  noblest 
of  human  ideals,  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy.        

Mrs.  RETT)  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hold  in  commemoration  this  week,  the 
10th  anniversary  of  a  valiant  struggle 
for  freedom.  Just  one  decade  ago  the 
Hungarian  people,  determined  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  attempted  to  throw  off 
a  tyrarmous  government,  but  they  were 
crushed  by  Communist  suppression. 
More  than  25,000  of  their  number  per- 
ished in  this  revolution — 25,000  who, 
though  they  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
stand  as  a  monument  to  that  very  cause. 


Today  there  are  millions  still  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — millions  who  are  held 
by  the  bonds  of  Communism.  Many  have 
escaped  to  freedom,  but  many  more  re- 
main as  captives  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. No  people  of  any  nation  should 
have  to  escape  to  freedom.  It  should  be 
the  natural  birthright  of  all  mankind  to 
live  in  freedom.  This  is  what  the  Hun- 
garians sought  10  years  ago.  and  we  com- 
memorate their  revolution  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  they  and,  indeed,  all  the 
people  of  the  world  might  gain  these 
greatest  possessions — freedom  from 
tyranny  and  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956,  an  event 
the  entire  free  world  can  celebrate  as  a 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  free- 
dom. 

On  October  23,  1956,  dissident  Hun- 
garian workers  and  students  sparked 
popular  demand  for  the  ousting  of  Erno 
Gero,  Hungarian  Communist  Party  sec- 
retary, and  the  formation  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment by  Imre  Nagy.  Their  protest 
resulted  In  the  appointment  of  Nagy,  but 
demonstrations  against  Communist  rule 
in  Budapest  developed  into  open  revolu- 
tion when  the  security  police  fired  on  the 
protesters. 

Gero  summoned  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
to  crush  the  rioting  as  revolutionary 
councils  sprang  up  throughout  Hungary. 
The  insurrection  appeared  halted  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  when  Nagy  announced  the  So- 
viet Union  had  withdrawn  its  troops  from 
Hungary.  However,  by  November  1,  So- 
viet forces  had  surrounded  Budapest 
again  and,  despite  Nagy's  protest, 
launched  a  massive  surprise  attack 
against  the  Capital  on  November  4,  with 
200.000  troops  and  2,500  tanks  and  arm- 
ored cars. 

Despite  valiant  resistance,  the  revolu- 
tion was  crushed  and  Hungary  reverted 
to  the  satellite  status  in  which  it  still  re- 
mains today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  free  world, 
watching  with  horror  as  those  events 
unfolded  in  Hungary,  were  afforded  a 
brief  but  stunning  example  of  Commu- 
nist beneficence  in  action  during  these 
October  and  November  days  a  decade 
ago.  'While  claiming  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  while  spouting 
vilifications  of  the  'Western  imperialists 
and  colonialists,  the  Soviets  gave  a 
naked  display  of  their  own  type  of  colo- 
nialism for  the  entire  world  to  see. 

'We  note  this  anniversary'  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  in  order  that  the  free 
world  will  not  forget  what  took  place 
in  Hungary  during  that  brief  but  in- 
spiring uprising  by  men  who  would  be 
free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  Jersey's  Second 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, there  now-  resides  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Linwood  a  man  who  has  vividly 
described  to  the  world  the  horrors  of 
those  autumn  days  of  1956  in  Budapest. 

Mr.  Jozsef  Kovago  joined  the  Hun- 
garian resistance  movement  when  the 
Nazis  occupied  his  country,  became  one 
of  its  leaders  and  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested by  the  Gestapo.  Freed  when  the 
Grerman  occupation  ended,  he  was  elected 
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mayor  of  Bud&pest  In  1945  and  served 
until  the  Coram iinlst  coup  of  1947  ended 
Hungary's  short-lived  experiment  In  de- 
mocracy In  May  1950  Mr  Kovago  was 
arrest«d  by  the  Communlsta  and  suf- 
fered Imprisonment  and  torture  at  their 
hands  for  6  years 

He  was  released  "provlslorxally"  a  few 
weelLs  before  the  1956  revolution,  and 
was  again  elected  mayor  of  Budapest  on 
November  1.  during  that  short  Interim 
of  freedom  In  the  midst  of  tlie  revolu- 
tion. Even  after  the  freedom  fighters 
were  crashed  by  the  Soviet  tanks  and 
guns  on  November  4.  Mr.  Kovago  re- 
mained In  Budapest,  hoping  to  .save  what 
little  might  be  .salvaged  from  the  gains 
of  the  previous  few  weeks 

But  when  he  realized  the  futility  of 
further  opposition  to  Soviet  might,  Mr 
Kovago,  his  wife  and  daughter,  escaped 
Into  Austria,  partly  on  foot,  through 
frozen  mud.  across  mine  fields,  and  in 
constant  danger  of  discovery  by  Russian 
and  Hungarian  outposts  along  the 
border. 

Since  the  1956  revolution.  Mr.  Kovago 
has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to 
pleading  the  case  of  hl.s  country  before 
the  United  Nations,  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  m  Europe.  His  book. 
"You  Are  All  Alone,"  published  in  1959, 
can  serve  as  a  reference  volume  for  all 
who  would  know  the  terror  of  a  people 
"captured"  by  the  Soviets  and  of  the  in- 
extinguishable \Uhi  of  freedom  which 
burns  In  the  breasts  of  once-free  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  Is  the  normal 
condition  of  man,  and  free  men  need  not 
propagandize  Slavery  Is  an  alien  con- 
dition, and,  therefore,  the  enslavers  must 
resort  to  propaganda  In  their  efforts  to 
distort  the  truth.  Therefore,  while  the 
propaganda  mills  of  the  Communists  re- 
iterate the:r  never-ending  theme  of 
"Western  imperialism,'  we  must  never 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  it  is  the 
Communists,  not  the  free  Western  na- 
tions, who  arf  the  Imperialists  and  co- 
lonialists: It  is  the  Communists,  not  the 
free  Western  nations  whn,  by  force  and 
terror,  maintain  their  totalitarian  grip 
on  nations  who  wish  no  connection  with 
them 

The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  was 
brief  and  ended  sadly,  but  it  contains  for 
us  a  lesson  that  we  should  not  forget — 
the  lesson  that  free  men  will  always 
strive  to  maintain  that  freedom,  and 
tanks,  enns.  torture  nor  privation  can 
cause  that  flame  of  freedom,  however 
dim,  to  die  Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
Join  in  paying  tribute  to  those  heroic 
Hungarians  who,  without  outside  help, 
stood  up  to,  and  briefly  routed,  the  So- 
viet Oollath  10  years  Eigo 

Mr.    RUMSFELD.     Mr     Speaker      10 
years  ago,  on  October  23,  1956.  freemen 
throughout     the     world     were     deeply 
stirred  by  the  revolt  of  the  Hurigarlan 
freedom    fighters    against    their    Com- 
munist oppressors      With  awe-inspiring 
courage,  with  heartbreaking  tentu:lty.  the 
Hungarian   people  fought   the  military 
force*  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  tyranny  and  regain  their 
cherished    freedom      There    was    great 
anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  men  while  for 
7  days  these  heroic  people  faced  a  force 


more  powerful  than  they  But  such  is 
the  desire  for  liberty  that  men  will  die 
for  It. 

The  10  years  that  have  passed  since 
those  dramatic  and  tragic  days  have  not 
lessened  the  Impact  of  tlie  revolt.  The 
world  will  long  remember  the  valiant 
stand  of  the  Hungarian  people  against  a 
tyranny  that  was  Imposed  \iv>on  them 
World  communism  suffered  a  greater  de- 
feat than  did  the  freedom  fighters  of 
Hungary,  who  turned  the  eye.s  of  the 
world  on  the  real  nature  of  Communist 
oppression.  The  tyranny  and  cruelty 
of  communism  stood  bare  for  all  to  see. 

And  today,  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party  continues  Its  suppre.ssion  of  basic 
human  rights  In  Hungary — but  the 
struggle  to  regain  freedom  continues. 
The  battle  for  freedom  is  worldwide  and 
will  not  cease  History  has  shown  us 
that  liberty  camiot  be  taken  for  granted. 
but  must  be  vigilantly  guarded. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Hungarian  people,  we  reafiflrm 
our  support  of  those  who,  though  still 
under  the  yoke  of  communism,  continue 
their  fight  for  freedom  We  Join  with  all 
free  men  Ln  prayer  for  the  ultimate  hb- 
eratlon  of  these  courageous  people 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  23  will  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  courageous  efTort  of 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Hungary 
to  overthrow  the  Communist  regime  im- 
posed upon  them  entirely  against  their 
will.  It  IS  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history 
that  this  effort  failed,  not  for  want  of 
strength  or  unity  among  the  Hungarian 
people,  but  because  of  the  ruthless  in- 
tervention of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
subdued  the  rebellion  with  hordes  of 
troops  and  hundreds  of  tanks 

This  10th  anniversary  celebration,  to 
be  conducted  here  m  the  United  States 
by  the  American  Hungarian  Federation, 
should  serve  a  dual  purpOvSe  as  far  as 
American  understanding  of  the  world- 
wide threat  of  Communist  aggression 
and  Imperialism  is  concerned. 

First,  It  should  recall  to  our  memory 
the  savage  brutality  of  the  Russian  in- 
vaders in  tlieir  slaughter  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  In  the  streets  of 
Budape.st,  and  the  subsequent  execution 
of  their  immortal  leaders,  including  Imre 
Nagy,  who  had  succeeded  in  becoming 
Installed  as  head  of  a  free  Hungarian 
government  before  its  overthrow  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kremlin 

Second,  this  anniversary  should  serve 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  dedication 
of  a  free  people  to  carry  on  resistance  to 
Communist  oppression  after  a  devastat- 
ing defeat.  The  Hungarian  people,  and 
Hungarian  refugees  in  our  country  and 
elsewhere,  are  determined  to  .see  the  fight 
through  until  the  day  when  their  coun- 
try is  restored  to  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence 

There  are  two  lessons  here  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America:  that  the  Communist 
goal  of  world  domination  will  be  pursued 
wherever  It  Is  deemed  necessary  by  force 
and  violence;  and  that  we  must  stand 
firm  and  ever  alert  agadnst  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  goal,  as  well  as  in  support 
of  peoples  in  foreign  lands  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  Communist  aggression. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  yea.^s 
ago  In  Hungary,  the  gallant  citizens  o{ 
Budapest  defied  the  might  of  the  Com- 
munist empire.  Almost  emptyhanded 
and  against  the  most  hopele,ss  odds,  they 
fouKht  the  tanks  and  machlneguns  of 
the  Red  army.  And  for  a  few  days,  to 
the  astoiUshment  of  the  entire  worlc, 
the  outcome  remained  In  doubt. 

Unfortunately,  however,  mere  flesh  ana 
blood  could  not  prevail  against  the  storm 
of  steel  and  fire  which  was  launched 
against  the  courageous  rebels.  Their  up- 
rising was  quenched  in  blood  and  of  these 
who  survived,  many  were  forced  to  fie* 
their  native  country. 

We.  in  America,  were  fortunate  enou?r. 
to  receive  a  number  of  these  wonderful 
exiles.  Just  as  did  their  fellow  countrj-- 
men  who  came  to  the  United  States  Ir, 
the  19th  century  following  the  un.5uc- 
cessful  revolution  of  Ix)uis  Kos.suth.  they 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  most 
esteemed  citizens  of  our  own  country 
And  it  is  precisely  those  qualities  of  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  refusal  to  bow  to 
tyranny  that  has  made  them  so  valuable 
an  element  In  our  population. 

A  number  of  these  refugees  have  settled 
In  my  own  district,  in  and  around  Akron. 
and  there  they  are  making  their  out. 
Impressive  contribution  to  American  ilfe 
and  progress.  All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  fee: 
the  deepest  .sorrow  at  the  martyriom 
they  experienced  10  years  ago,  but  I  am 
equally  certain  that  we  are  grateful  that 
so  many  of  these  magnificent  human  be- 
ings chose  to  make  their  homes  amcr.: 
us  Their  heroism,  like  their  prt  .s«>:.'. 
participation  in  our  society,  will  never  be 
forgotten  bv  the  people  of  America 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thL' 
Nation  Is  the  most  ble.":sed  in  the  hlstorr 
of  the  human  race.  We  en,ioy  material 
benefices  far  beyond  those  of  any  people 
of  any  era.  We  are  the  recipients  of  a 
system  of  government  and  a  tradition  of 
protection  before  the  law  which  is  as  fine 
as  has  ever  graced  the  lives  of  a  people 
While  we  must  still  work,  and  many  mu?: 
suffer  to  preserve  and  widen  our  bless- 
ings, still  It  Is  a  fact  that  most  of  u,s  h.av? 
had  our  birth  In  this  country  with  .so  fine 
a  way  of  life,  and  so  much  hope  for  future 
betterment,  as  inherited  aspects  of  our 
existence. 

Familiarity  may  breed  contempt.  It 
may  well  breed  Indifference.  For  Ameri- 
cans It  Is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  ou: 
greatest  fortunes,  our  freedoms  tod.iy 
and  our  hopes  for  the  future,  are  ba.^ed 
on  the  validity  and  acceptance  of  certain 
very  fundamental  principles.  These 
principles  are  general,  they  apply  to  ail 
peoples,  at  all  times.  They  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence: 

We  liold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  arf 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights 

Mr  Speaker,  the  23d  of  October  marki 
the  10th  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
dramatically  demonstrated  to  all  man- 
kind that  these  rights  are  not  universally 
applied.  On  that  day  in  1956  there  oc- 
curred in  the  province  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire called  Hungary  a  popular  revolt 
against  a  native  tyranny,  sustained  by 


foreign  military  power.  The  despicable 
nature  of  the  regime  which  had  brutally 
ruled  the  ancient  nation  of  Hungary  was 
subsequently  revealed  to  the  world. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  more  than  200.- 
(300  people  who  fled  the  terror  erupting  In 
Hungary  as  the  Russians  returned,  and 
from  the  reports  of  foreign  visitors  who 
saw  the  evil  Communist  despotism  un- 
masked, we  have  learned  of  the  depths  to 
which  fanatical,  power-mad  men  will  go 
to  humiliate  and  subjugate  their  fellows. 
One  particularly  terrifying  set  of  per- 
sonal accounts  Is  given  in  the  book  by 
Robert  Michener,  "The  Bridge  at 
Andau," 

The  sickening  story  of  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  totalitarian  regime  told 
by  the  victims  should  never  have  to  be 
repeated.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  it  has 
been.  By  outright  treachery  the  Soviets 
restored  the  old  form  of  tyranny.  Thou- 
sands of  brave  Hungarian  patriots  were 
exiled.  Two  leaders,  Gen.  Pal  Maleter 
and  Premier  Imrc  Nagy  were  seized  after 
being  promised  Immunity.  By  some  ac- 
counts, at  least  30,000  Hungarians  were 
killed  in  the  revolt  and  its  suppression. 
In  less  than  3  weeks  the  tanks  and  deceit 
of  the  alien  oppressors  had  Implanted  a 
new  native  regime  to  carry  on  the  denial 
of  fundamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outrage,  and  the  na- 
ture of  Communist  despotism  must  never 
be  forgotten  by  freemen.  It  would  be  a 
dishonor  to  those  who  gave  so  much  in  a 
temporarily  losing  cause,  and  a  sign  of 
our  own  lack  of  dedication  to  our  prin- 
ciples if  we  did  not  cry  out  in  protest 
against  the  crime  of  10  years  ago.  We 
must  not  forget.  We  must  never  cease 
to  do  our  utmost  to  keep  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance alive  in  the  millions  imprisoned 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  with  great  respect  that  we  must 
ob-^erve  the  gallant  uprising  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  It  is  with  equally  great 
regret  that  we  must  observe  that  the  task 
Ls  ,=till  not  completed.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  day  10  years  ago, 
it  is  with  deep  humility  that  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Hungarian  nation 
for  their  dedication  to  freedom  and  my 
sincere  wishes  that  their  days  of  trial 
may  soon  be  over. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
23d  of  this  month  will  mark  the  10th 
anniversary'  of  an  event  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  On  that 
eventful  day  a  decade  ago  there  oc- 
curred In  Budapest  the  beginning  of  a 
fatal  crack  in  the  monolithic  ranks  of 
communism.  The  people  of  Hungary 
rose  against  a  hateful  regime  which  had 
been  imposed  by  brute  force  upon  them 
by  an  alien  state.  The  patriots  of  Hun- 
gary demonstrated  to  all  the  world  that 
communism  is  not  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, that  human  freedom  and  national 
self-determination  are  the  real  motivat- 
ing forces  for  ^leoples. 

The  Communists  have  always  claimed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
man.  They  have  also  believed  that  they 
could  convince  people  of  the  validity  of 
their  creed  If  they  could  dominat?  the 
educational  process.  In  Himgary  they 
were  given  the  opportunity.  They  were 
the   absolute    masters    of    that   nation. 


They  could  organize  society  as  they  saw 
fit.  Moreover,  they  could  indoctrinate 
the  youth  with  little  fear  of  having  to 
compete  with  conflicting  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
national  rebellion  against  the  Commu- 
nist puppets  of  Moscow  the  depth  of  the 
falsehood  of  these  Communist  tenets 
was  exposed  to  an  awe-struck  world. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  poignant  pic- 
tures of  boys  shouldering  rifles  to  fight 
against  the  oncoming  Soviet  tanks. 
Such  pictures  are  truly  worth  a  million 
words.  They  should  forever  bury  the 
myth  put  forth  by  the  Communists  and 
their  apologists  that  communism  is  a 
rational  system  which  can  be  apprecl- 
a*.ed  by  the  youth  of  a  country  who  have 
not  been  corrupted  by  the  ideas  of  their 
elders. 

The  overt  struggle  for  liberty  was 
ended  within  a  few  tragic  days.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesson  is  there  for  men 
to  see  and  heed.  The  emptiness  of 
Commimlst  propaganda  has  been  ex- 
posed. Men  despise  the  cruel  system 
which  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Lenin 
say  they  should  love.  We  should  take 
heart  from  the  sacrifices  of  those  for- 
lorn heroes  of  Hungary.  Their  cause 
was  not  eradicated  before  1956.  And 
there  is  now  no  reason  to  believe  it  has 
since  ceased  to  be  held  with  a  deep  ded- 
ication by  the  Hungarian  and  other  cap- 
tive peoples. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
Sunday,  the  names  of  two  brothers  were 
prominent  in  the  field  of  professional 
football.  I  refer  to  the  Gtogolak  broth- 
ers, Pete  and  Charlie,  placeklckers  for 
the  New  York  Giants  and  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins,  respectively.  Now  it  just 
might  be  that  these  two  excellent  ath- 
letes would  have  been  relatively  unheard 
of  in  America  had  it  not  been  for  the 
abortive  Hungarian  revolution  of  Octo- 
ber 1956.  That  tragic  event  which  took 
the  lives  of  more  than  30.000  Hungarians 
led  to  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  Hun- 
garian citizens  from  their  country,  in- 
cluding the  Gogolak  family.  This  marks 
the  10th  year  since  that  revolt  and  it  is 
prop)er  that  we  remember  it  and  reflect 
on  what  lessons  are  In  it  for  each  of  us. 

To  me,  the  Hungarian  patriots  demon- 
strated before  the  entire  world  how  a 
people  who  have  once  tasted  from  the 
wellspring  of  freedom  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  denial  of  that  freedom.  The 
freedom  fighters  taught  the  world  that 
liberty  and  justice  are  not  always  be- 
queathed by  a  benevolent  colonial  power. 
They  showed  that  independence  is  not 
always  the  result  of  a  peaceful  protest  or 
a  demonstration  or  condemnation  from 
the  United  Nations.  They  showed  that 
human  beings  will  fight  with  rocks  or 
bottles  or  whatever  means  are  available 
to  regain  their  political  and  civil  liberty. 
The  Hungarians  demonstrated  once 
again  that  sometimes  it  requires  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  attainment  of 
a  free  society. 

Their  revolt  was  aborted  by  Soviet 
might,  but  the  Hungarians  gained  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  entire 
world.  Their  deeds  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  human  resistance 
to  tyranny.    It  Is  my  honor  to  stand  here 


today  and  praise  the  revolution  for  which 
so  many  thousands  so  willingly  gave 
their  lives. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
23  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  and  the 
118th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848.  Both  of  these  up- 
risings were  savagely  suppressed  by  the 
intervention  of  massive  Russian  armed 
might.  Even  though  history  repeated  it- 
self in  1956,  the  sacrifices  made  then 
were  not  in  vain,  and  very  significant  and 
lasting  results  come  from  this  brave 
ordeal. 

The  revolution  of  1956  at  once  dispelled 
the  notion  of  the  indivisibility  and 
omniscience  of  the  monolithic  Soviet 
East  European  empire.  Until  this  revo- 
lution, even  serious  students  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  tended  to  preach  that  this 
Soviet  empire  should  be  accepted  as  a 
de  facto  entity,  and  one  which  could  be 
expected  to  last  indefinitely.  These  ex- 
perts failed  to  consider  that  no  western 
people  have  ever  been  content  to  remain 
long  under  foreign  domination,  and  cer- 
tainly least  of  all  the  liberty-lo\'ing 
Hungarians. 

The  valiant  actions  of  1956  proved 
again  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  that  the  desire  for  liberty  can  never 
be  exterminated  even  in  the  face  of 
enormous  and  unrestrained  military 
power.  This  was  an  expensive  lesson  for 
the  Kremlin  masters  and  one  which 
shook  their  empire  to  its  foundations.  It 
rekindled  the  desires  for  personal  and 
economic  freedom  in  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  started  a  drive  for  liberty 
which  is  ever  increasing. 

We  may  hope  that  in  time  the  present 
Russian  leadership  will  recognize  that 
all  p<?ople.  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self, as  well  as  in  its  subject  states,  must 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  course,  de- 
velop their  economy  and  be  guaranteed 
their  national  sovereignty.  Until  this 
comes  about,  the  Soviet  state  will  carry 
within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  ultimate 
demise. 

The  brave  action  of  the  Hungarian 
people  in  1956  laid  bare  the  true  nature 
of  Soviet  imperialism  for  all  the  world 
to  .see.  Thus,  no  longer  could  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  divert  attention  from  their 
ruthless  brutality  with  a  screen  of  false- 
hood and  distortion  concerning  Western 
colonialism.  The  extent  and  severity  of 
the  Soviet  imperialistic  methods  were 
shown  in  the  persecution  of  patriots, 
secret  trials  and  executions,  unconscion- 
able drives  for  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture, violation  of  basic  human  rights, 
forced  labor  camps,  and  control  and  per- 
secution of  the  clergy.  While  this  cre- 
ated untold  suffering  for  the  Hungarian 
people,  never  again  could  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  would  go  in  pursuing  their  own  in- 
terests. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  brave  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  let  us  remember  and 
honor  the  fallen  heroes  of  1956  and  let 
us  also  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals 
for  which  they  died.  The  finest  memo- 
rial we  can  create  is  to  continue  their 
struggle  until  all  men  are  free. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  MARSH  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  DERWTNSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Virginia  Is  to 
be  commended  for  taking  the  tlm.e  at  this 
hour  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  dramatic,  histori- 
cal consequences  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  It  Is  unfortunate  that  so 
many  people  have  such  short  memories, 
and  that  the  oppression  of  the  Commu- 
nists that  brought  about  this  spontane- 
ous revolution  Is  now  treated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  a  force  worthy  of 
coexistence  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
provided  a  very  necessary  and  interest- 
ing review  of  history.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  In  addition  to  the  Members 
who  are  joining  him  in  this  special  order, 
that  our  standing  European  experts  In 
our  State  Department  take  heed  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  Is  entitled  to  the 
com.mendation  of  all  the  Members  for 
the  leadership  he  is  exercising  in  calling 
our  attention  to  this  historic  situation. 

Mr  MARSH  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i  Mr  DirwtnskiI  for  his 
complimentary  remarks. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

The  gentleman  has  long  been  ;«)COg- 
nized  as  an  outstanding  authority  In 
reference  to  the  problems  of  captive  na- 
tlon.s  He^  has  been  a  vocal  spokesman 
on  their  behalf  and  enjoys  a  well  earned 
reputation  as  a  champion  of  their  cause. 

H'    NGARY      10     TEARS     *"X> 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thl.s  piDint  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ;• 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Incorporate  els  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  of  the  Central  Europe 
Journal  of  October  1966,  entitled  "Hun- 
gary 10  Years  Ago": 

HT-.>roA*T    10    YBAaa   Aco 
1  By  Paul  Auer  i 

Her.ry  R  Luce,  edltor-ln -chief  of  Life 
nuigizlne.  wrote  In  December  1956  about  the 
Hungarian  revolution  "The  story  need<  re- 
hearing and  retelling  from  mAQ  to  man  and 
generation  to  generation,  so  that  the  price- 
less thing  fought  for  may  keep  I'-s  central 
place  in  our  hearts  "  After  a  lapse  of  ten 
years  a  short  " retelling"  of  the  events  of 
Octiiber  1956  and  an  analysis  thereof  should 
be  inspiring  and  instructive 

After  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  rloU  In 
Pllsen  the  Eisl  German  uprising,  and  20th 
Congress  in  Moscow,  and  Elerla's  fall,  symp- 
toms of  strong  oppositional  forres  were  ap- 
parent In  Hungary  The  most  active  ele- 
ments were  the  Intellectuals  who  formed  the 
'•PetOrt  Club",  so  nam*d  after  the  great 
Hungarian  p.;>et  and  leader  In  the  Revolu- 
tion of  184a  who  died  on  the  battlefield  In 
1849  fighting  for  freedom  The  cry  of  the 
Pet<5fl  Club  wa«  for  "greater  freedom"  and 
more  "humanl«m  '  Even  the  words  "Down 
with  the  regime' '  could  be  heard  at  one  of 
their  meetings  '\\  strong  wind  must  not  be 
rfctloned  into  gentle  little  breezes      said  one 


>  The  author    former  Hungarian  amba«sa- 
dor    Is  now  living  as  an  exile  in  Paris 


of  the  writers  at  the  meeUng  of  the  27th 
of  June.  On  October  6th  there  wa«  a  solemn 
re-Interment  of  the  former  Communl-st  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  Laszlo  Rajk.  who  had 
been  execute<l  and  was  rehabilitated  after 
hla  death  According  to  the  Communist 
paper  Szabad  Nep.  "the  silent  demonstration 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mourners 
was  our  pledge  not  only  to  preserve  pure 
memories,  but  to  remember  the  dark  prac- 
tices of  tyranny,  lawleasnees,  slander  und 
defrauding  of  the  people"  Events  m  Po- 
land accelerated  the  reform  movement,  but 
no  one  dreamed  it  would  end  In  revolution. 
Everyb<xly  hoped  for  a  peaceful  transfor- 
mation On  the  aand  of  October,  at  a  stu- 
denu'  meeting  at  the  University  of  Buda- 
pest. It  wa*  decided  that  the  young  people 
should  stage  a  "silent  demonstration"  the 
following  day  to  express  their  deep  sym- 
pathy and  agreement  with  events  In  Poland 
The  PetOfl  Club  also  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing "for  the  democratization  of  the  youth 
movement"  at  the  meeting  of  October  a3rd 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  historic  day  of  the 
a3rd  of  October  1956.  university  stadenta 
gathered  In  front  of  the  Petofl  monument 
carrying  banners  inscribed  "Long  live  the 
youth  nf  Poland!'  Some  sang  the  Kossuth 
hymn  Then  they  marched  over  to  the 
statue  of  Bern,  a  Polish  general  who  fought 
In  1849  on  the  side  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionists. There  they  were  joined  by  other 
studenu.  workers,  writers  and  Journalists 
shouting:  "Send  the  Red  army  home  I"  "We 
want  free  electlorifl!"  "We  want  new  lead- 
ers I"  But  this  was  still  a  peaceful  manifes- 
tation of  people  carrying  no  arms  Its  char- 
acter changed  only  when  the  demonstrators 
learned  of  the  speech  of  party  leader  GerO 
who  refused  to  Join  forces  with  thoae  of  the 
political  police.  Later  on  tlie  entire  Hun- 
garian army  joined  the  demonstrutors  and  let 
them  have  arms  from  the  barracks.  Some 
Rus;ilan  soldiers  .\!»o  helped  them 

Thus  a  peaceful  demonstration  became  a 
bloody  reTolutlon,  victorious  until  the  Rus- 
sian aggression  It  happened  on  the  4th  of 
November,  when  disregarding  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  fresh  Rus- 
sian tanks  and  troops  entered  the  country 
In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  new  govern- 
ment Hungarian  youth  and  workers  again 
fought  with  heroic  courage,  yet  it  was  a 
hopeless  struggle  In  three  days  everj-thlng 
was  over  About  30,000  Hungarians  tost 
their  lives  In  the  fighting  between  the  33rd  of 
October  and  the  7th  of  November,  and  300.- 
000  left  the  country  to  Join  those  other 
200,000  who  emigrated  In  1947  and  1948  after 
the  Communist  take-over.  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy  and  his  associates  who  took  refuge 
at  the  Yugoslav  Legation  were  arrested  by 
•-he  Russians — in  spite  of  assurances  of  safe- 
ty— when  they  left  the  Legation  They  were 
later  executed  A  considerable  number  of 
freedom- fighters  were  either  sent  to  Rus- 
sian camps  or  Imprisoned  Thousands  of 
them  are  still  In  Soviet  oimps,  while  others 
are  In  Hungarian  prisons 

When  the  present  Communist  leaders  speak 
nbout  these  tragic  events,  th^y  use  the 
term  "counter-revolutions"  Counter  what' 
There  was  no  revolution  in  Hungary  during 
nr  after  the  rocond  world  war  until  1966 
Communism  was  brought  to  the  country  by 
the  Russian  army  When  the  war  was  over. 
Ht  the  end  of  1945,  there  were  elections  In 
Hungary  in  the  pre«ence  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation troops.  Nevertheless,  and  nlthough 
Hungarian  voters  did  not  yet  know  what 
Cr..mmunlsm  really  means  In  practice,  the 
Communist  Party  only  won  17  percent  of  the 
votes  Radical  agrarian  and  other  social  re- 
f.  rms  were  voted  by  a  parliament  In  which 
the  great  majority  was  non-Communist 
Therefore  a  revolution  would  no>,  have  been 
'usllfled  and  did  not  take  ploce  In  the 
summer  of  1947,  the  Communist  Party,  pro- 
tected by  the  Russian  troops,  seized  power 


In  1956,  the  Hungarian  people  again  voiced 
lu  will:  96  percent  of  the  population  wanted 
a  change 

The  revolution  proved  that :  ( 1 )  In  spite  of 
the  heavy  Indoctrination,  youth  remained 
antl-Communlst:  (2)  the  worklng-cla-ss  was 
opposed  to  the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  which  is  nothing  but  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  leaders  of  a  foreign  party;  (3)  The 
theory  of  hl-storlc  materialism  Is  erroneous, 
because  the  revolution  did  not  break  out  for 
materialistic  reasons.  People  did  not  demand 
more  bread,  but  more  freedom  and  Indepen- 
dence. Idealistic  motives  can  still  attract 
and  Inspire  people,  even  In  this  materlallsUc 
age 

The  revolution  had  no  leader  and  no  pre- 
pared program  It  was  only  on  the  23rd  of 
October  that  university  etudenta  drafted  a 
paper  of  15  points  outllrUng  their  demands 
The  most  Important  ones  were  (1)  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops;  ^5)  free  elections 
abolition  of  the  one-party  system;  right  to 
strike:  (12)  freedom  of  the  press;  the  right 
to  speak  and  criticize  freely.  The  Writers 
Association  also  prepared  a  memorandum 
embodying  almUar  Ideas.  It  urged  "an  In- 
dependent national  policy",  "political  and 
economic  conditions  for  free  membership  in 
co-operatives."  the  people  must  elect  their 
representatives  In  parliament.  In  the  councils, 
and  in  all  the  autonomous  organs  of  admin- 
istration by  free  secret  ballots  The  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  of  Hungarian  Intellec- 
tuals, formed  on  28th  October,  demanded 
"the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,"  "general 
and  secret  elections."  "the  candidates  must 
be  nominated  by  the  people."  and  "absolute 
freedom  of  press  and  assembly"  The  Stu- 
dents" Parliament  of  Miskolc  declared  on 
October  26th  that  Hungary  "should  become 
a  member  of  a  Danublan  Federation."  Prime 
Minister  Imre  Nagy  declared  In  his  radio 
speech  of  3rd  October  that  the  one-party 
system  had  to  be  abolished  He  was  also 
In  favour  of  withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  of  accepting  a  neutral  status  fo.- 
Hungary.  modeled  on  that  of  Austria. 

Ten  years  after  this  tragic  blood-bath,  not 
one  of  the  alms  for  which  so  many  heroes 
sacrificed  their  lives,  has  been  achieved.  A 
considerable  number  of  Soviet  troops  are  still 
stationed  on  Hungarian  territory  There  Is 
stlU  only  one  pollUcal  party.  The  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  and  most  of  the  human  rights 
are  still  not  respected. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  opened  the  eye.s 
of  the  Western  world  Statesmen  realized 
what  terrible  mistakes  were  made  at  Yalta 
Tliere  was  no  lack  of  manifestations  of  sym- 
pathy. The  writer  of  this  article  received  the 
following  as  yet  unpublished  letter  dated 
10th  November  1956  from  the  then  socialist 
prime  minister  of  France;  "Mr.  Minister. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
2nd  November  which  touched  me  deeply 
Believe  me,  the  help  which  the  French  people 
and  their  government  are  trying  to  bring  to 
the  Hungarian  people  will  continue  As  a 
democrat  and  a  European.  I  am  profoundly 
grieved  by  the  martyrdom  which  your  unfor- 
tunate country  Is  suffering.  I  myself,  as  well 
as  my  government,  salute  with  admiration 
the  courage  of  the  Hungarian  people  who 
once  again,  shows  how  highly  it  values  the 
respect  due  to  the  essential  rights  of  humar. 
beings  and  of  the  nation  Please  accept 
Signed  Guy  MoUet  The  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  Eire,  Mr  McBrlde,  spontaneously 
cabled  me,  asking  what  his  country  could  du 
for  ufl  In  the  humanitarian  field  everythlne 
possible  was  done.  But  that  was  all  The 
fear  of  a  world  war  and  the  Suez  problem 
p>araly2ed  the  Western  leaders.  As  we  know 
now  the  Kremlin  made  the  decision  to  send 
fresh  troops  to  Hungary  only  after  very  lont 
discussions  and  hesitation,  on  the  pressini; 
demands  of  China;  It  Is  probable  that  ener- 
getlv  diplomatic  Interventions  would  have 
changed    the   situation.     The   resolutions  of 


the  U.N.  were  not  respected.  A  visa  was  re- 
fused to  the  secretary-general  of  this  world 
organization. 

Discontent  is  still  general,  not  only  in 
Hungary,  but  everywhere  In  Eastern  Europ>e. 
Spontaneous  outbreak.s  are  always  possible, 
in  spite  of  the  lesson  of  the  revolution.  His- 
torical events  do  not  always  occur  In  the  same 
pl.ice.  In  the  same  way.  under  the  same  clr- 
cuxnstances.  and  do  not  always  have  the  same 
outcome.  It  is  time  for  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  reconsider  the  situation  in  Central  and 
Eastern  E^irof>e  and  to  try  to  avoid  new 
catastrophes  by  granting  the  right  of  self- 
determination  lu  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  by  creating  In  this  area  a  situation 
in  which  peac«  and  security  would  be  guar- 
anteed for  all.  and  this  for  her  neighbors' 
sake  as  well  as  for  her  own. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
m:iy  lia\e  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Hungarian 
revolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  PULASKI: 
PATRIOT 


POLISH 


.Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  October  brings  to  mind  the 
name  of  a  valiant  fighter  for  the  cause  of 
.American  freedom.  October  11  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  great  man, 
\he  PolLsh  patriot.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Pulaski  fought  for  freedom  In  his  na- 
tive land,  a  country  that  existed  as  a 
nation  hundreds  of  years  before  many  of 
its  present-day  neighbors.  But  Pulaski's 
fipht  for  his  homeland  did  not  succeed, 
for  then,  as  now.  the  forces  of  Russia 
imposed  their  might  upon  the  courageous 
people  of  Poland. 

Pulaski,  with  a  price  upon  his  head, 
made  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  met 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Through  Franklin 
it  was  arranged  that  Pulaski  should  come 
to  North  America.  The  cause  of  free- 
dom attracted  Pulaski  to  a  land  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  his  home.  To 
Puhi-ski.  the  love  of  freedom  was  not  re- 
-stncted  by  national  boundaries. 

Gen.  George  Washington  was  greatly 
impressed  with  Pulaski.  He  recognized 
the  Polish  patriot's  military  and  personal 
;ua!ificatiotvs.  Assigned  to  Wsishing- 
ton  ,s  army.  Pulaski  shortly  achieved  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

On  September  11.  1777,  the  Battle  of 
Brandywlne  occurred  and  Pulaski  was 
able  to  demonstrate  his  worth.  Here  he 
performed  with  bravery  and  distinction. 

Later,  Washington  asked  Congress  to 
permit  Pulaski  to  organize  a  cavalry 
force.  Congress  agreed  and  Pulaski  pro- 
ceeded with  his  task.  The  result  of  this 
was  the  formation  of  a  separate  com- 
mand known  £is  Pulaski's  legion.  This 
small  force  became  famous  for  its  intre- 
pidity and  daring.    Its  successes  were 


many  and  today  General  Pulaski  is 
known  as  the  Father  of  the  American 
Cavalry. 

In  1779,  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
both  the  French  and  American  forces  at 
the  Battle  of  Savannah.  Wounded  se- 
verely on  October  9,  he  died  2  days  later. 
General  Pulaski  gave  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  just  as  he  spent  his 
life  in  that  same  pursuit. 

As  we  honor  General  Pulaski  today,  we 
must  not  forget  that  he  was  not  only  an 
American  patriot,  but  a  Polish  patriot  as 
well.  As  we  remember  the  Polish  people 
for  their  great  contributions  to  our 
country  In  the  past,  we  must  recognize 
that  today  the  voice  of  Polish  freedom, 
though  muffled,  is  not  dead. 

An  old  saying  puts  it  this  way,  "You 
may  swallow  Poland,  but  you  camiot  di- 
gest her." 

Well,  I  suspect  that  the  Communist 
overlords  in  Poland  have  been  having 
some  severe  attacks  of  acute  indigestion 
lately. 

Two  years  ago  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, paid  a  visit  to  Poland.  The  Com- 
munists were  embarrassed  at  having  the 
brother  of  the  late  President  in  their 
land,  so  they  made  no  mention  of  it  on 
the  radio,  television,  or  in  the  press. 
OfiBcially,  Robert  Kennedy  was  not 
there. 

However,  the  news  of  his  arrival 
spread  by  word  of  mouth,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Polish  people  walked 
many  miles  to  see  this  representative  of 
the  free  world.  As  one  report  described 
it,  it  was  like  an  American  political  cam- 
paign, with  the  multitudes  chanting  in 
unison,  "Kennedy,  Kenxiedy,  Kennedy." 

You  can  imagine  how  Gomulka  liked 
that.    I  hear  he  has  not  slept  well  since. 

Just  this  past  spring,  as  Poland's 
deeply  religious  people  prepared  to  cele- 
brate their  millennium  of  a  thousand 
years  of  Christianity,  the  Communist 
government  announced  a  program  of 
their  own,  one  designed  to  conflict  with 
and  block  off  any  sizable  participation 
in  the  religious  activities  planned. 

What  happened  then  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Polish  conviction  that  no 
man  owns  their  minds.  The  Polish 
people  fought  the  Reds  and  supported 
their  church.  Once  again  Gomulka 
found  out  that  the  country,  though  con- 
trolled through  the  force  of  anns.  never- 
theless is  not  subservient  to  those  who 
would  seek  to  dominate  it. 

The  United  States,  in  recognition  of 
the  ties  that  bind  the  Polish  people  to 
the  Americans,  issued  a  stamp  honoring 
the  Polish  millennium. 

I  was  proud  to  be  at  President 
Johnson's  side  when  he  signed  the  bill 
authorizing  the  stamp. 

I  will  be  prouder  still  when  the  princi- 
ples for  which  General  Pulaski  so  nobly 
fought  rip  back  the  ties  of  bondage  and 
restore  Poland  once  again  to  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  freemen. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION  OF   CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  .the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      RHODES      of      Arizona.     Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  October  10,  1966,  meeting 
of  the  House  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee, a  policy  statement  regarding  "Rec- 
ommendations  for    the    Reorganization 
of  Congress"  was  adopted.    As  chairman 
of  the  policy  committee,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement: 
Republican    Policy    Committee    Statement 
ON    Recommendations    for    the    Reorga- 
nization OF  Congress,  October  10,  1966 
We  urge  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.    17873,    the    Legislative    Reorgivnizatlon 
Act  of  1966.    This  bill  would  Implement  the 
important    recommendatloiis    contained    In 
tlie  final  repKDrt  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the    Organization    of    Congress    which    was 
filed  with  the  Congress  on  July  28,  1966. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  was  established  by  unanimous 
vote  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
March  of  1965.  It  has  held  41  public  hear- 
ings and  received  the  views  of  199  witnesses. 
The  testimony,  together  with  the  statements, 
documents  and  an  Index,  is  contained  in  16 
printed  volumes  totaling  2.435  pages.  Be- 
tween January  19.  1966  and  the  filing  of  the 
report  on  July  28.  1966.  the  Committee  and 
Its  staff  met  In  over  50  executive  sessions  to 
consider  the  proposed  reforms  and  to  formu- 
late its  recommendations.  The  work  of  this 
Committee  has  been  thorough  and  complete. 
Without  question,  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  make  Congress  a  more  effective  in- 
stitution for  carrying  out  Its  basic  functions. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, as  implemented  by  H.R.  17873,  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  with  con- 
tinuing authority  to  study  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  Congress  and  to  recommend 
additional  reforms  and  changes. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  through  the  provision  of  additional 
committee  staff,  the  right  to  present  minority 
views  and  reports,  the  provision  of  equal 
time  on  conference  reports,  and  the  right  to 
schedule  witnesses  during  at  least  one  day 
of  Committee  hearings. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  House  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  which  would  have 
an  eqtial  number  of  majority  and  minority 
members. 

4.  The  authorization  of  measures  designed 
to  assist  Members  of  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  Congressional  duties. 
Such  measures  would  Include  enlarging 
committee  staffs,  strengthening  and  Improv- 
ing the  Legislative  Reference  Ser\-lce,  and 
authorizing  committees  to  employ  consult- 
ants on  an  Interim  basis  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  expertise  In  various  fields  of 
knowledge. 

5.  The  implementation  of  fiscal  controls 
and  budgetary  reforms  that  would  include  a 
greater  utUlzatlon  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  a  multiple-year  financial  projection 
of  programs  and  the  updating  of  the  budget 
on  June  1  of  each  year,  and  the  testimony 
of  responsible  Executive  Department  officials 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  each 
House  within  30  days  after  the  budget  1b 
presented  to  Congress. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 
for  committees  that  would:  require  the  an- 
nouncement of  record  votes;  permit  the 
majority  to  compel  the  filing  of  a  rejxx-t 
or  a  bill;    prohibit  the  use  of  proxies;   find 
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The  private  sector  of  our  economy  ha*     January  6,  1965.     Senate  bill   12  pro- 
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day.    I  beUeve  the  tax  credit  system  will 
serve  as  the  best  instrument  of  Federal 
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require   the   prtnUng   of  cominltt*«   rule*   at 
tha  beginning  of  each  seaslon 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  Hotae  of 
Repre«entative«  iou^  have  been  lntere««ed  In 
Conp-eBBlor.al  ref'Tm  At  the  outset  or  thl* 
Bcssl.ir.  .f  C-':i»<r«'w«  a  task  force  of  the  House 
Bepubllcaria  0:1  Coni?re»«lonal  Reform  and 
Minorl'.y  Stafflni?  was  appointed  to  study  the 
matter  of  Congresalori&l  reform  In  depth  Am 
a  result  of  the  work  of  this  task  force  a 
book  entitled  We  Propose.  A  Modern  C5on- 
gree«  '  has  been  published  The  conclualona 
and  recommendations  contained  In  this  book 
were  prebented  In  full  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  many  of  the  recominendatlona  of  the 
oomxnittee  stemmed  from  the  work  of  the 
tafk  force 

It  l»  unfortunate  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee rejected  the  recommendations  by  the 
Republican  members  that  a  Committee  on 
Procedures  and  Policies  be  created.  TtUs 
Committee  would  be  given  the  power  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  btn:k  to  Congress  on 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  insure  that  they  are  spent 
efficiently  and  In  accordance  with  the  law 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  would  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  party.  This  would 
Insure  that  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
programs  administered  by  the  party  in  power 
would  be  made  It  Is  difficult.  U  not  impoe- 
■Ible.  for  a  committee  of  this  type  to  conduct 
an  etiecuve  investigation  If  the  results  are 
apt  Uj  reflect  unfavorably  on  their  own 
party*  admimatratlon 

This  Is  not  a  new  Idea  The  House  of 
Cornmons  In  Great  Britain  has  a  committee 
known  as  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Accounts 
whose  chalrni.in  is  by  convention  a  Hading 
member  of  the  .ppcaltlon  Also,  in  1923.  a 
Democratic  :?enator  w*s  designated  to  head 
the  Teapot-Dome  oil  reserve  investigation  at 
a  time  when  both  Houses  oX  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  were  controlled  by  the 
Republican  Party 

We  are  als<5  concerned  by  the  fact  that  the 
Joint  Committee  failed  to  address  Itself  to 
the  problem  of  Executive  Branch  lobbying 
Although  the  United  states  Code  speclflcally 
prohibits  the  use  of  appropriated  monies  to 
influence  Members  of  Congress  to  favor  or 
oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 
or  appropriation  by  Congress,"  substantial 
sums  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  In 
the  recent  past,  long  and  detailed  telegrams 
have  been  sent  by  Executive  Department 
officials  to  Members  of  Congress  urging  their 
support  of  certain  leglslaUon  Similarly, 
long  distance  calls  have  been  made  and 
Members  have  been  personally  canvassed  re- 
garding their  intentions  with  re.-ipect  to  a 
particular  bill  The  loophole  In  the  present 
Uw  that  permits  this  type  of  activity,  or  the 
failure  to  adequately  enforce  the  present  law. 
must  be  corrected 

This  Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  It 
has  acted  on  the  Congressional  reform  rec- 
ommendations. This  leglslaUon  must  not 
be  filed  and  forgotten.  Congress  needs 
strengtherUng  and  modernizing  and  time  is 
of  the  essence  Reforms  should  be  enacted 
now  so  that  the  next  Congresa  may  uUliae 
the  new  institutions  and  procedures  We 
pledge  our  support  and  assistance  In  getting 
this  Important  leglslaUon  enacted  into  law 
Wo  call  upon  the  DemocraUc  leadership  to 
schedule  HJl  17873  for  immediate  House 
considers  Uon. 


PDA  OVERSTEPS  AUTHORITY 
Mr.   HTJTCHINSON.     Mr.   Speaker. 


aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Flortda  TMr  OTJiNnrl  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRS  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
tun  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  rcKuJatlons  ordered  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  with  respect  to  diet 
supplement  should  not  be  made  effective 
until  the  Congress  has  conferred  author- 
ity upon  the  FDA  to  make  such  regula- 
tions. 

On  June  13.  1966.  Dr.  James  Goddard. 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  told  the 
Woman's  National  DemocraUc  Club 

The  Government  does  not  and  must  not 
attempt  to  dictate  what  is  to  be  sold  to  peo- 
ple. 

Just  4  days  later,  on  June  17.  he  did 
precisely  what  he  said  the  Government 
shoi-ild  not  and  does  not  do.  He  Issued 
an  order  Uj  be  effective  on  December  15. 
1966.  which  will  severely  limit  the 
amount,  number,  and  combination  of 
vitamins  available  without  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  position  and  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  In  opposition  not  only  to 
Informed  opinion,  but  also  to  data  and 
evidence  compiled  and  evaluated  by  the 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  These 
data  were  assembled  and  published  at 
substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayers 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
my  constituents  In  Florida  objecting  to 
these  changes  In  regulations  relating  to 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements 

If  certain  safe  and  essential  nutrients 
such  as  vitamins  and  minerals  can  be  re- 
stricted as  to  kind  and  amount  available, 
what  Is  to  stop  the  FDA  from  limiting 
our  use  of  salt,  sugar,  and  saturated  fats 
on  the  grounds  that  they  may  be  harm- 
ful' 

A  constituent  of  mine  has  projected 
this  even  further  to  the  day  that  the 
FDA  will  tell  us  that  Crlsples  are  a  more 
nutritious  breakfast  cereal  than  Frl.skies 
and  thus  take  Friskies  off  our  grocerv- 
shelves 

In  any  case,  it  seems  that  such  regula- 
tions. Lf  needed  at  all.  should  be  Imposed 
by  Congress  after  debate  and  vote  and 
not  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion 

These  regulations.  If  put  into  effect, 
will  hit  hardest  our  senior  citizens. 
These  people  often  require  special  sup- 
plements in  their  dally  diet  and  on  a 
fixed  Income  should  not  be  burdened 
with  the  added  expenses  of  doctors" 
visits  and  prescription  fees  The  re- 
tiree, whose  pocket  Is  already  thinly 
worn  by  today's  Inflationary  prices,  can 
111  afford  unnecessary  expenditures. 

This  Is  just  one  more  example  In  the 
growing  list  of  the  administration  and 
Its  agents  boldly  taking  It  upon  them- 
selves to  do  whatever  they  please  with- 
out regard  to  the  consequence.s  Such 
significant  decisions  with  such  far- 
reaching  effects  should  be  the  work  of 
the  Congress,  If  anyone.  However.  It  la 
not   clear    here    that   any    action   needs 


to  be  taken  It  is  clear  that  such  action 
should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  Dr.  God- 
dard or  any  otlier  bureaucrat.  It  is 
shocking  that  the  President's  own  atti- 
tude of  limitless  power  should  serve  aj, 
a  model  to  so  many  others  In  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  implications  of  this  sort  of  autoc- 
racy are  frightening. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  HUTCIUNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kiipferm.\n1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Federal  aid  to  students  seeking  educa- 
tional training  is  not  a  novel  concept  in 
this  body.  Our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  higher  education  and  the 
problem  of  Increasing  costs  to  obtain 
one  has  become  an  important  area  of 
concern  for  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  RepubUc. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  help  continue  the  tradition  of  spon- 
soring and  encouraging  education.  My 
bill  would  allow  a  credit  against  income 
tax  to  an  indindual  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  when  paid  by  him  to 
provide  an  education  above  the  12th 
grade  for  lilmself  or  for  any  other  in- 
dividual for  whom  he  h£is  a  dependent 
obligation 

Our  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  10  years  our  college  pop- 
ulation has  doubled.  The  importance 
of  this  figure  is  self-evident.  The  per- 
centage of  individuals  in  our  society  who 
receive  a  higher  education  can  directly 
affect  the  posiUon  of  leadership  our 
country  maintaliis  in  the  world  commu- 
nity 

However,  while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  schools  has  Increased, 
so  have  their  expenses  The  July  16. 
1966.  issue  of  the  Washington  Star  re- 
ported in  an  editorial  that  since  1954 
the  average  cost,  of  attending  a  public 
institution  for  higher  learning,  per  year 
ha-s  risen  from  $1,190  to  $1,600.  and  for 
a  private  college  from  $1,700  to  nearly 
$2,500 

To  meet  these  increasing  costs.  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  along  with  pri- 
vate lending  institutions,  have  provided 
loan  programs  to  students  In  an  effo.-. 
to  help  defray  education  expenses. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  Hall,  chief  of 
the  programs  and  services  branch  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  imtlonal  defense 
student  loan  program,  administered  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  fiscal  1965 
loaned  $164  million  to  317,000  students 
on  the  undergrad  and  graduate  levels. 
The  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  similar  loan  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, under  Governor  Rockefeller.  New 
York  State  alone  in  1963-64  loaned  a 
total  of  $177,625,000  to  250,091  students. 


The  private  sector  of  our  economy  has 
ftl5o  shared  the  burden  of  the  high  costs 
of  education.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Walker, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Bajikers  Association,  stated  In  a  speech 
in  October  1964.  before  the  association's 
convention,  that — 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  State  and  private 
guarantee  plaiis  generated  $150  million  In 
student  loans  during  the  1965-66  school  year. 
a  conservative  estimate  for  the  next  school 
year  would  be  that  these  plans  will  guarantee 
ifell  over  $400  million  In  student  loans.  And 
this  doesn't  count  the  many  thousands  of 
persLinal.  mortgage  and  business  loans  whose 
proceeds  are  In  fact  ueed  to  jmy  college  coets. 

This  record  of  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate assistance  to  students  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  one.  but  the  challenge  of 
providing  an  education  for  all  who  are 
capable  is  a  continuing  one.  By  1970, 
our  college  population  is  expected  to  be 
about  7  million  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent figure  of  4.800.000.  New  answers  to 
the  ftiianclal  plight  of  our  students  must 
be  forthcoming.  I  do  not  believe  the 
aiiswir  is  simply  to  increase  the  amount 
of  loans  available  to  students. 

A  -survey,  conducted  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  placement  of- 
ficials at  100  colleges  across  the  country 
Illustrates  the  possible  ramifications  on 
our  college  campus  of  increased  student 
indebtedness. 

In  a  summary  of  responses  of  the 
placement  officials,  Fordham  University 
reported : 

Considerable  Increase  In  Indebtedness.  As 
,1  result,  some  who  grtiduate  with  heavy  lc«ui 
obligations  are  Impelled  to  rate  Job  oppor- 
tunity solely  on  basis  of  Immediate  mone- 
'..iry  return— particularly  if  they  are  com- 
p.,'.i.nding  their  situation  with  early  marriage. 
TLereby  career  planning  loses  the  flexibility 
::  s.hoMld  have. 

Tlie  University  of  North  Carolina  also 
rtported  that  student  indebtedness  is  in- 
creasing and  that  those  from  very  low 
income  families  have  difficulty  repaying. 
Columbia  University,  notwithstanding  a 
policy  of  encouraging  students  with 
debts  to  do  part-time  work,  reported 
that  student  indebtedness,  now  65  per- 
cent for  males,  is  growing,  with  some 
problem  cases  occurring. 

At  a  cost  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  for  4 
years  of  higher  educational  training,  the 
student,  upon  graduation,  may  have  in- 
curred a  debt  averaging  $15,000. 

My  bill,  a  copy  of  which  follows  at  the 
end  of  this  statement,  would  not  solve 
this  problem  completely,  but  It  would 
provide  a  significant  contribution  to  edu- 
cation by  aiding  those  students  who  are 
m  need  of  financial  help.  The  tax  credit 
would  help  the  student,  regardless  of 
'hpther  the  school  Is  a  public  or  private 
institution.  This  would  eliminate  the 
problem  of  Increasing  the  Federtil  arm  of 
control  over  the  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  Nation. 

To  give  assistance  directly  to  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  could  be  to  cre&te 
"federalized  education."  We  want  to 
aid  education,  not  control  it.  Tax  incen- 
tives help  to  create  individual  initiative 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  ability  to  pay 
for  more  higher  education. 

Senator  RiBicorr  introduced  a  dmiiar 
bill— Senate  bill  12— in  the  Senate  on 


January  6,  1965.  Senate  bill  12  pro- 
vided a  tax  credit  for  individuals  for  ex- 
penses for  a  higher  education  paid  by 
the  individual  to  one  or  more  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  My  bill  would 
expand  this  credit  so  sis  to  make  it  appli- 
cable to  individuals  who  are  paying  back 
to  a  Federal,  State,  or  private  loan 
agency  the  funds  used  for  educational 
expenses  before  graduation. 

Scholarships  or  grants  may  aid  in  pay- 
ing for  an  education  to  some  extent,  but 
they  may  not  be  sufficient.  The  Com- 
missioner of  the  Office  of  Education 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  stated  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  a  $13,000  income  imder- 
goes  considerable  financial  strain  if  two 
children  simultaneously  attend  a  college 
or  university.  An  estimated  24  percent 
of  the  family's  income  must  be  set  aside 
before  taxes  to  cover  the  expense.  Thus, 
for  many  families,  loans  are  the  only 
answer. 

This  type  of  Federal  assistance  would 
not  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new 
administrative  agency  and  at  the  same 
time  would  allow  private  institutions  to 
increase  their  loan  assistance  by  making 
the  student's  burden  somewhat  lighter. 
Thus,  my  bill  would  not  only  provide  di- 
rect financial  help  to  individuals,  but 
would  also  attract  more  private  funds  to 
subsidize  the  educational  programs  of 
our  student  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  carmot  be  any 
doubt  that  more  assistance  must  be 
forthcoming  to  offset  the  rise  in  educa- 
tional costs.  I  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's proposed  ruling  on  July  7,  1966, 
which  eliminated  some  of  the  few  tax 
deductions  presently  available  for  indi- 
viduals for  educational  expenses.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  disallowed  de- 
ductions for  courses  leading  to  a  degree 
and  for  costs  incurred  for  study  or  train- 
ing to  meet  an  employer's  increases  in 
occupational  requirements.  My  bill 
would  not  only  prevent  an  expansion  of 
this  rule,  but  it  would  completely  over- 
turn it.  Revenue  should  not  obtain  a 
higher  value  rating  In  our  society  than 
education. 

The  proposed  regulations  have  since 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servioe.  The  IRS  revised  proposed 
regulations  and  new  set  of  proposed  rules 
were  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
volume  31,  No.  191,  October  1,  1966,  and 
follow  at  the  end  of  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  an  explanatory  comment  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We 
should  not  iJlow  this  question  to  con- 
tinue at  the  whim  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  deductibility  of  education  ex- 
penses otight  to  be  made  clear  In  the 
law  itself. 

President  Johnson  stated  in  April  1964 
that— 

We  have  entered  an  age  in  which  educa- 
tion ia  not  Just  a  luxury  permitting  some 
men  an  advantage  over  others.  It  has  be- 
come a  neceulty  without  which  a  person  is 
defenseleBS  In  this  complex,  Industrlaltzed 
society  .  .  .  We  have  truly  entered  the  cen- 
tury of  the  educated  man. 

I  hope  this  body  gives  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 


day. I  believe  the  tax  credit  system  will 
serve  as  the  best  instrument  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education  in  this,  "the  cen- 
tury of  the  educated  man."  It  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  help  for  the  individual 
student  while  increasing  the  amount  of 
private  funds  available  for  assistance. 

It  is  a  small  premium  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay,  for  the  insurance 
that  the  people  of  our  country  will  main- 
tain a  higher  intellectual  plateau  than 
ever  before.  For  therein  lies  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  this  country  can  grow  to 
the  heights  visualized  in  the  minds  of 
men,  but  not  yet  attained. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today  and  the  revised  proposed  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations  and  new  set 
of  proposed  rules  referred  to  above,  to- 
gether with  explanatory  comment,  fol- 
low: 

H.R.   18288 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  income 
tax    to    Individuals    for    certain    expenses 
incurred   In   providing   higher  education 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
subpart   A   of   part   IV   of   subchapter    A   of 
chapter  1   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954      (relating     to     credits     allowable)      is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  40  as  41, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 
"Sec.  40.  EXPE.NSES  of  Higheh  Education. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  lax- 
able  year,  an  amount,  determined  under 
subsection  (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  provide  an  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
Individual  to  whom  he  owes  a  dependent 
obligation. 

"(b)   LlMrXATIONS. — 

"(1)  AMorNT  PER  INDIVIDUAL. — ^Thc  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  (whether 
In  repayment  of  a  loan  or  otherwise)  during 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  25  p>ercent  of  so  much  of  such 
expenses  as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$600,  and 

"(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"(2)     Probation    of    CREDrr    whtob    more 

THAN     one    TAXPATKR    PATS     EXPENSES. If    eX- 

penses  of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  tax{>ayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  fxjrtlon  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  Indi- 
vidual paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  la  of  the  total  amount  of  expenses 
of  higher  education  of  such  Individual  paid 
by    all    taxpayers   during    the   taxable    year. 

"(3)  Double  credit  prohibited. — In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  is  allowed  a  credit  against 
tax  under  this  section  for  amounts  paid  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  such  tax- 
payer shall  not  be  allowed  an  additional 
credit  against  tax  under  this  section  for 
amounts  paid  to  a  financial  or  credit  Insti- 
tution in  repayment  of  a  loan  vised  to  make 
those  payments  to  such  Institution  of  higher 
educ&tlon  for  which  such  credit  against  tax 
was  allowed. 

"(c)  Definitions. — ^For  purpoeee  of  this 
section — 
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"(li   The  term    expenaee  of  higher  educa- 
tion' means — 


der  secuon    162    (relating   to   trade  or   busi- 
ness expenses)  for  any  expense  of  higher  edu- 


scrtbed    in    para^aph    (b)    of    this   secu,:.- 
On   the   other   hand,   expenditures   made  by 


mdary  school  teachers  which  must  include 
30   credit    hours    of    professional    education 


is  hired  by  a  law  Arm  to  do  legal  research  and 
perform  other  functions  on  a  full-time  basis. 


business  Includes  refresher  courses  or  courses 
dealing  with  current  developments      In  ad- 


I^mK.\JtW    turn    Ulv;iUUC    CAklB^x^uuo    mnmwji  . 


wu— senate  bill  12 — In  the  Senate  on    eratlcm  to  tbe  bUi  I  nave  introaucea  to-    section— 
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"(II  The  term  expenaea  of  higher  educa- 
tion' mean* — 

■•(A)  any  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to 
one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for— 

■■  1 1 )  tuition  and  feea  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Inatltu- 
tlon  of  higher  education,  and 

•ill)  fees,  boijks.  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  lastructlon  above  the 
twelfth  gr<ide  at  an  InatltuUon  of  higher 
education,  or 

■  Bi  an  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  in 
repayment  of  the  principal  of  a  loan  made 
to  him  by  a  financial  or  credit  InatltuUon 
I  Including  an  Insurance  company),  subject 
to  examination  and  supervision  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  State*  or  of  any  State,  which 
amount,  under  regulatlona  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  hU  delegate.  U  allocable  to  the 
portion  of  such  loan  used  by  the  taxpayer  to 
pay  the  expenses  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

In  the  case  of  amounts  paid  to  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  such  term  does  not 
Include  any  amount  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  meals,  lodging,  or  similar  personal, 
living,  or  family  expenses  In  the  event  an 
amount  paid  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  tuition  or  fees  includes  an  amount 
for  meals,  lodging  or  similar  expenses  which 
Is  not  separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such 
amount  which  is  attributable  to  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  expenses  shall  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate 

•■(2)  The  term  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' meana  an  educational  Institution  (aa 
defined  In  section  151(e)  (4l  )  — 

"(Ai  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"iBi    contributions    to   or    for   the    use   of 
which    constitute    charitable    contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  17J(C). 
otherwise  taken  into  account  under  subeec- 

"(d)    Special    Rcxxs  — 

"(I)  Adjcstmxnt  roR  cihtain  scholar- 
SKii^  AND  viTdi.ANs'  BENEFrTs — Tlie  amount 
tlon  lai  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  Individual  during  any  perliDd  shall  be 
reduced  i  before  the  application  of  subsection 
lb)  I  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  In- 
dividual during  such  perlxl  as — 

"lA)  a  scholarship  or  fellowihlp  grant 
I  within  the  meaning  of  section  ,17ia)ill) 
which  under  section  117  Ls  not  thiUudlble  In 
•cross  Income,  and 

iBi  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educatlrmal  aaslstaace  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title 

"1 2)  NoNCRBcrr  awd  REcaxAnoNAL.  rrc . 
cotTisEa  -.Vmounu  paid  for  erpenaes  of 
higher  education  of  any  individual  shall  be 
taXen  into  account  under  subsection  lai  — 

'i  A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  hl,<her  de- 
gree only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are  at- 
tributable to  course*  of  Instruction  fur  which 
credit  la  allowed  tonward  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree,  and 

iBi  in  the  >;aae  of  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  inatructluu  ii©<-e«- 
sary  to  fulflli  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified 
educallooa:,  profeaslonii,  'jr  vocational  oJ>- 
JecUve 

"i3)  Appucatiom  wrxH  othcr  caxDrrs  — 
The  credl'  ai:  iwed  by  »ut>sectlon  lai  to  Uve 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  impoeed  on  the  taxp>ayer  fur  the  taxable 
year  £)y  thu  cixapter.  red'jced  by  the  sum  of 
the  cred.t*  allowable  under  this  subpart 
( other  than  under  this  section  mid  sectlo/^i 
3li 

"le)  Di«axux>WA!«CB  or  Expkmsxs  as  De- 
DocnoK — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  on- 


der  secuon  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness exp>ensea)  for  any  expense  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  (after  the  application  of  sub- 
section ibi  )  la  taken  Into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  the  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  taxpayer  who.  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hie 
delegate,  electa  not  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  expenses 
for  the  taxable  year 

'(f)  R«;irLATioN8. — The  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  bo  nece«*ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"S«c.  40.  Kspenaea  of  higher  education, 
"S«c   41    Overpayments  of  tax  " 

SKc  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  19M. 

[Reprinted   from    Federal   Register,   Vol    31, 
No.  191,001,  1.  1966) 
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EXPENSES    rOR    EDDCATION 

Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 

Pursuant  to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  approved  June  11.  1946.  regulations  pro- 
posed to  be  prescribed  aa  ;  1  162-5  and 
J  1  263-l(b)  i9)  were  published  In  tentative 
form  with  a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making 
tn  the  Federai.  RBCiarxa  for  July  7.  1966  i31 
P  R  9276  I  Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  such 
proposed  regulations  are  withdrawn. 

Further,  notice  Is  hereby  given,  pursuant 
to  the  AdmlnUtratlve  Procedure  Act.  that  the 
regulations  set  forth  In  tentative  form  below 
are  proposed  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  Prior  to  the  final  adoption  of  such 
regulations,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
any  comments  or  suggestions  pertaining 
thereto  which  are  submitted  In  WTltlng.  In 
duplicate,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Attention.  CC  IRT.  Washington, 
DC  20224.  within  the  period  of  30  days 
from  the  date  of  publication  of  this  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  Any  person  sub- 
mitting written  comments  or  suggestions 
who  desires  an  opp>ortunlty  to  comment 
oraUy  at  the  public  hearing  which  will  be 
held  on  these  proposed  regulations  should 
submit  his  request.  In  writing,  to  the  Com- 
missioner within  the  30-day  period  Notice 
of  the  time  place,  and  date  of  the  public 
hearing  Is  published  simultaneously  here- 
with. The  propijsed  regulations  are  to  be 
Issued  under  the  avithorlly  contained  In 
section  7806  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954   (68A  Stat.  917.   26  U  S  C    7806  i 

(SEAL]  Sheldon  3    Cohin 

Crirrimlasioner  of  Intenuil  Rermtie. 

In  order  to  provide  more  specific  rules 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes,  for  expenditures  for 
education,  |  1  183-8  (relating  to  expenses 
for  educatlQC)  and  11262-1  (relating  to 
personal,  living,  and  fanUIy  expenses)  of  the 
Income  Tax  RegulaUona  (2S  CFR  Part  1 ) 
are  amended  as  fallows' 

P.ARAGR.APH    1     SectloH   lie2«   Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows- 
!  1  163  5     Expenaea  for  education. 

(a)  Gmeral  rule  Expenditures  made  by 
an  Individual  for  education  (Including  re- 
search undertaken  as  part  of  his  educational 
progrsm )  which  are  personal  or  capital  ex- 
penditures, or  which  have  elementa  of  both. 
are  not  detlMctlble  EducaUunal  expendi- 
tures included  within   thl*  category  are  de- 


scribed In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sectioc 
On  the  other  hand,  expenditures  made  by 
an  Individual  for  education  (including  rel 
search  undertaken  as  part  of  his  educatiocai 
program)  which  are  neither  capital  nor  per- 
sonal expenditures  are  deductible  as  ordi- 
nary  and  necessary  business  expenses  (even 
though  the  education  may  lead  to  a  degreei 
If  the  education — 

(1)  Maintains  or  Improves  skills  requUM 
by  the  individual  in  his  present  employment 
or  other  trade  or  business,  or 

(2)  Meets  the  express  requirements  of  the 
Individual's  employer,  or  the  requlremen'j 
of  applicable  law  or  regulations.  Imposed 
as  a  condition  to  the  retention  by  the  indi- 
vldual  of  an  established  employment  reU- 
tlonshlp.  status,  or  rate  of  compensation 

(b)  Nondeductible  educational  expend:- 
tures — (1)  In  General.  Educational  expen- 
ditures described  In  EUbpamgraplis  (2)  anc 
(3)  of  this  paragraph  are  personal  or  caplu. 
expenditures,  or  have  elements  of  both,  aaa 
therefore,  are  not  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  even  though 
they  may  maintain  or  Improve  skills  re- 
quired by  the  Individual  in  his  present  ea- 
ployment  or  other  trade  or  business  cr  msy 
meet  the  express  requirements  of  the  lad;- 
vldual's  employer  or  of  applicable  law  or 
regulations. 

(2)  Minimum  educational  requiremr 
(1)  The  first  category  of  nondeductible  cap- 
ital or  personal  educational  expenses  are  ei- 
pendltures  made  by  an  Individual  for  educa- 
tion which  Is  required  of  him  In  order  to 
meet  the  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  quallflcAtlon  In  his  present  em- 
ployment or  other  trade  or  business.  The 
minimum  education  necessary  to  qualify  for 
a  position  or  other  trade  or  business  must  be 
determined  from  a  consideration  of  such  fac- 
tors as  the  requirements  of  the  employer,  the 
applicable  law  and  regulations,  and  the 
standards  of  the  profession,  trade,  or  busl- 
ne«s  Involved.  Tlie  fact  that  an  Ladlvldual 
Is  already  p>erformlng  service  In  an  employ- 
ment status  does  not  establish  that  he  hu 
met  the  minimum  educational  requirements 
for  qualification  In  that  employment,  Onre 
an  individual  has  met  the  minimum  educa- 
tional requirements  for  qualification  In  hi; 
present  employment  or  other  trade  or  busi- 
ness, he  shall  be  treated  as  continuing  Xc 
meet  these  requirements  even  though  Ibey 
are  subsequently  changed. 

( 11 1  The  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  qualification  of  a  particular  Indi- 
vidual In  a  position  In  an  educational  Insti- 
tution is  the  minimum  level  of  education  (la 
terms  of  college  hours  or  degree)  which  un- 
der the  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  in 
effect  at  the  time  this  Individual  Is  first  em- 
ployed in  such  p<»ltlon.  Is  normally  required 
of  an  Individual  Initially  being  employed  iz 
such  a  position.  If  there  are  no  normal  re- 
quirements as  to  the  minimum  level  of  edu- 
cation required  for  a  position  In  an  educa- 
tional Institution,  then  an  Individual  In  such 
a  position  shall  be  considered  to  have  me; 
the  minimum  educational  requirements  fcr 
quallflcaUon  la  tiiat  poeltlon  when  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  educa- 
tional Instltutl.in.  The  determination  of 
whether  an  individual  Is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  an  educational  Institution  must  be 
made  on  the  biLsls  of  the  particular  practices 
of  the  institution  However,  an  Indinduil 
will  ordinarily  be  considered  U)  be  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  an  institution  if  la)  he  hss 
tenure  or  his  years  of  service  are  being 
counted  toward  obtaining  tenure;  (b)  the 
Institution  la  making  contributions  to  a  re- 
tirement plan  in  respect  of  his  employment, 
or  (c)   he  has  a  vote  in  faculty  alTalrs. 

'Iin  The  application  of  this  subparagraph 
may  be  lUuatrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ples 

Lxample  (1)  General  facts:  State  X  rt- 
qulrea  a  bachelor's  degree  for  beginning  ttc- 


ondary  school  teachers  which  must  Include 
30  credit  hours  of  professional  education 
courses.  In  addition,  in  order  to  retain  his 
position,  a  secondary  school  teacher  must 
complete  a  fifth  year  of  preparation  within 
10  years  after  beginning  his  employment.  If 
an  employing  school  official  certifies  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that  appli- 
cants having  a  bachelor's  degree  and  the  re- 
quired courses  in  professional  education  can- 
not be  found,  he  may  hire  Individuals  as 
secondary  school  teachers  If  they  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  90  semester  hours  of 
college  work.  However,  to  be  retained  In 
his  position,  such  an  individual  must  obtain 
his  bachelor's  degree  and  complete  the  re- 
quired professional  education  courses  within 
3  years  after  his  employment  commences. 
Under  these  facts,  a  bachelor's  degree  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirement for  qualification  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher  in  State  X.  The  following  are 
examples  of  the  application  of  these  facts  In 
particular  situations: 

Situation  1.  A,  at  the  time  he  is  employed 
as  3  secondary  school  teacher  in  State  X,  has 
a  bachelor's  degree  Including  30  credit  hours 
of  professional  education  courses.  After  his 
employment,  A  completes  a  fifth  college  year 
of  education  and.  as  a  resvilt.  is  Issued  a 
standard  certificate.  Tlie  fifth  college  year 
of  education  undertaken  by  A  Is  not  educa- 
tion required  to  meet  the  minimum  educa- 
tional requirements  for  qualification  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher. 

Situation  2.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  ap- 
plicants meeting  the  stated  requirements,  B, 
who  has  a  bachelor's  degree.  Is  employed  as 
a  secondary  school  teacher  in  State  X  even 
though  he  has  only  20  credit  hours  of  pro- 
fessional education  courses.  After  his  em- 
ployment, B  takes  an  additional  10  credit 
hours  of  professional  educational  courses. 
These  courses  do  not  constitute  education 
required  to  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirements  for  qualification  as  a  secondary 
school    teacher. 

Situation  3.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  ap- 
plicants meeting  the  stated  requirements,  C 
IS  employed  as  a  secondary  school  teacher  In 
State  X  although  he  has  only  90  semester 
hours  of  college  work  towards  his  bachelor's 
degree  After  his  employment,  C  undertakes 
courses  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  These 
courses  (including  any  courses  In  profes- 
sional education)  constitute  education  re- 
quired to  meet  the  minimum  educational 
requirements  for  qualification  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher- 
Sit  uaf  ion  4.  Subsequent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  A,  B,  and  C.  but  before  they  have 
completed  a  fifth  college  year  of  education, 
State  X  changes  Its  requirements  affecting 
secondary  school  teachers  to  provide  that 
beginning  teachers  must  have  completed  5 
college  years  of  preparation.  In  the  cases  of 
A.  B.  and  C,  a  fifth  college  year  of  education 
Is  not  considered  to  be  education  under- 
taken to  meet  the  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements for  qualification  as  a  secondary 
school  teacher. 

Example  (2).  D.  who  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree,  obtains  temporary  employment  as  an 
Instructor  at  umversity  Y  and  undertakes 
graduate  courses  ns  a  candidate  for  a  grad- 
uate degree.  D  may  become  a  faculty  member 
only  If  he  obtains  a  graduate  degree  and  may 
continue  to  hold  a  position  as  Instructor 
only  so  long  as  he  shows  satisfactory  progress 
towards  obtaining  this  graduate  degree.  The 
gniduate  courses  taken  by  D  constitute  edu- 
cation required  to  meet  the  minimum  edu- 
cational requirements  for  qualification  In 
D's  Intended  trade  or  business  and,  thus, 
the  expenditures  for  such  cotirses  are  not 
deductible. 

Example  (3).  E,  who  has  completed  2 
years  of  a  normal  3-year  law  school  course 
leading  to  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  (TJiB.). 


Is  hired  by  a  law  firm  to  do  legal  research  and 
perform  other  fimctions  on  a  full-time  basis. 
As  a  condition  to  (Xintlnued  employment,  E 
Is  required  to  obtain  an  LL.B.  and  pass  the 
State  bar  examination.  E  completes  his  law- 
school  education  by  attending  night  law 
school,  and  he  takes  a  bar  review  course  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  State  bar  exanuiia- 
tion.  The  law  courses  and  bar  review  course 
constitute  education  required  to  meet  the 
minimum  educational  requirements  for 
qualification  In  E's  Intended  trade  or  busi- 
ness and,  thus,  the  expenditures  for  such 
courses  are  not  deductible. 

(3)  Qualification  for  nor  trade  or  busi- 
ness, position,  or  specialty.  ( 1 )  The  second 
category  of  nondeductible  capital  or  personal 
educational  expenses  are  expenditures  made 
by  an  Individual  for  education  which  Is  part 
of  a  program  of  study  being  pursued  by  him 
which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  in  a  new 
trade  or  business,  position,  or  specialty.  A 
change  of  duties  does  not  constitute  a  new 
position  or  specialty  If  the  new  duties  involve 
the  same  general  type  work  as  is  involved  In 
the  individual's  present  employment.  For 
this  purpose,  all  teaching  and  related  duties 
shall  be  considered  to  involve  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  work.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  changes  In  duties  which  do  not  con- 
stitute new  positions  or  speclriltles : 

(a)  Elementary  to  secondary  school  class- 
room teacher. 

(b)  Classroom  teacher  In  one  subject  (such 
as  mathematics)  to  classroom  teacher  In 
another  subject  (such  as  science) . 

(c)  Classroom  teacher  to  guidance  coun- 
selor. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  duties 
from  a  classroom  teacher  to  principal  con- 
stitutes a  new  position.  Thus,  if  a  class- 
room teacher  undertakes  a  program  of  study 
which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  to  become 
a  principal,  the  expenditures  for  such  edu- 
cation are  nondeductible  even  though  some 
or  all  of  the  courses  In  the  program  also  sat- 
isfy requirements  for  the  retention  of  his 
teaching  position. 

(11)  The  application  of  this  subparagraph 
to  Individuals  other  than  teachers  may 
be  Illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

Example  (1).  A,  a  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  takes  a  course  of  study  which  qual- 
ifies him  as  a  sjjeclallst  in  j>edlatrlcs.  A's 
expenses  for  such  education  are  not  deduct- 
ible because  of  course  of  study  qualifies  him 
for  a  new  specialty. 

Example  (2).  B,  a  self-employed  certified 
public  accountant,  attends  law  school  at 
night  and  after  completing  his  law  school 
studies  receives  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree. 
The  expenditures  made  by  B  In  attending 
law  school  are  nondeductible  because  this 
course  of  study  qualifies  him  for  a  new  trade 
or  business. 

Example  (3).  Assume  the  same  facts  as 
In  example  (2)  except  that  B  Is  employed  by 
an  accounting  firm,  rather  than  self-em- 
ployed, and  that  his  employer  requires  him 
to  obtain  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree.  B  in- 
tends to  remain  as  an  employee  of  the  ac- 
counting firm.  Nevertheless,  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  B  In  attending  law  school  are 
not  deductible  since  this  course  of  study 
qualifies  him  for  a  new  trade  or  business. 

Example  (4).  C,  a  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  takes  a  2-week  course  reviewing 
new  developments  In  several  specialized  fields 
of  medicine-  Cb  expenses  for  the  course  arc 
deductible  because  the  course  maintains  or 
improves  skills  required  by  him  In  his  trade 
or  business  and  does  not  qualify  him  for  a 
new  specialty  within  his  trade  or  business. 

(c)  Deductible  educational  expenditures — 
(1)  Maintaining  or  improving  skills.  The 
deduction  under  the  category  of  expendi- 
tures for  education  which  maintains  or  Im- 
proves skills  required  by  the  Individual  in 
his  present  employment  or  other  trade  or 


business  Includes  refresher  courses  or  courses 
dealing  with  current  developments.  In  ad- 
dition, a  deduction  may  also  be  allowable 
under  this  category  for  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic or  vocational  courses  provided  such 
expenditures  are  not  within  one  of  the  cate- 
gories of  capital  or  personal  expenditures 
described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Meeting  requirements  of  employer. 
.^n  Individual  is  considered  to  have  under- 
taken education  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
press requirements  of  his  employer,  or  the 
requirements  of  applicable  law  or  re^rula- 
tions,  imposed  as  a  condition  to  the  reten- 
tion by  the  taxpayer  of  his  established  em- 
ploymeiit  relationship,  status,  or  rate  of 
compensation  only  If  such  requirements  are 
imposed  for  a  bona  fide  business  purpose  of 
the  individual's  employer.  Only  the  mini- 
mum education  necessary  to  the  retention 
by  the  individual  of  his  established  employ- 
ment relationship,  status,  or  rate  of  compen- 
sation may  be  considered  as  undertaken  to 
meet  the  express  requirements  of  the  tax- 
payer's employer.  However,  education  In  ex- 
cess of  such  mliilmum  education  may  qualify 
as  education  undertaken  In  order  to  main- 
tain or  Improve  the  skills  required  by  the 
taxpayer  in  his  present  employment  or  other 
present  trade  or  business  (see  subpara^aph 
(1)  of  this  paragraph).  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, is  a  deduction  allowable  for  exF>endl- 
tures  for  education  which,  even  though 
for  education  required  by  the  employer  or 
applicable  law  or  regulations,  are  within  one 
of  the  categories  of  capital  or  personal  ex- 
penditures described  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(d)  Travel  as  a  form  of  education.  In 
general,  an  individual's  expenditures  for 
travel  (including  travel  while  on  sabbatical 
leave  which  travel  has  no  direct  relationship 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual's  trade  or 
business)  as  a  form  of  education  are  per- 
sonal in  nature  and.  therefore,  not  deduct- 
ible. 

(ei  Travel  array  from  home.  (1)  If  an 
individual  travels  away  from  home  primarily 
to  obtain  education  the  expenses  of  which 
are  ileductlble  under  this  section,  his  ex- 
penditures for  travel,  meals,  and  lodging 
while  away  from  home  are  deductible.  How- 
ever, if  as  an  Incident  of  such  trip  the  Indi- 
vidual engages  in  some  personal  activity  such 
as  sightseeing,  social  visiting,  or  entertaining, 
or  other  recreation,  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses attributable  to  such  personal  activity 
constitutes  nondeductible  personal  or  living 
exi>enses  and  is  not  allowable  as  a  deduction. 
If  the  individual's  travel  away  from  home  is 
primarily  personal,  the  lndi\'iduai's  expendi- 
tures for  travel,  meals  and  lodging  (other 
than  meals  and  lodging  during  the  time 
sp>ent  in  participating  in  deductible  educa- 
tional pursuits)  are  not  deductible.  'Wheth- 
er a  p.'irticiilar  trip  is  primarily  personal  or 
primarily  to  obtain  edusation  the  expenses 
of  which  are  deductible  under  this  section 
depends  upon  aC  the  facts  and  clrcumstancee 
of  each  case.  An  important  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
determination  Is  the  relative  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  personal  activity  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  devoted  to  educational 
pursuits.  The  rules  set  forth  In  this  para- 
graph are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 162(a)(2),  relating  to  deductibility  of 
certain  traveling  expenses,  and  section  274 
(C)  and  (d).  rel.^ting  to  allocation  of  certain 
foreign  travel  expenses  and  substantiation 
required,  respectively,  and  the  regulations 
thereunder. 

(2)  Examples.  The  application  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples : 

Examples  (f ) .  A,  a  self-employed  tax  con- 
sultant, decides  to  take  a  1-week  course  In 
new  developments  in  taxation,  which  Is  of- 
fered in   City   X,   500   miles   away   from   his 
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home.      His  primary   purpoaa  In   going   to   X 

la  lo  take  Ihe  course,  but  he  also  taJiea  a 
aide  trip  to  City  Y  (50  vaXlem  from  Xi  for  I 
day,  taJtea  a  slgbt«««Uig  trip  wbila  Ln  X. 
and  eniertalns  soma  personal  friends  As 
transportation  ezpensea  to  City  X  and  return 
to  his  home  are  deductible  but  his  trans- 
portation expexijea  to  City  Y  are  not  de- 
ducUble  A  8  expenaes  for  meaU  and  lodging 
while  away  from  home  will  be  allocated 
between  n.a  educational  pursuits  and  his 
personal  actlviuee.  Th^aae  ezpenaea  which 
are  entirely  personal,  such  as  sightseeing  and 
•ntertalutiig  friends,  axe  not  deductible  to 
any  extent 

Sxarnpif^  Ji  Tfie  facts  are  the  aame  as 
In  example  <  1  i  except  that  A  s  primary  pur- 
pose in  going  to  City  X  :s  to  taiie  a  vacation. 
Tbla  purpoee  Is  indicated  by  several  factors. 
one  of  which  Is  the  fact  thAt  he  spends 
only  1  week  attending  the  tax  cuurse  and 
devotes  5  weeiia  entirely  to  personal  actlvl- 
Uea.  Nune  of  As  transportat;.7n  eipensea 
are  deductible  and  his  expenses  far  meals 
and  I'Xigtng  while  away  from  home  t  re  not 
deductible  to  the  extent  attnbutaDle  .u  per- 
aonaJ  activities  His  expenses  for  met  is  and 
lodging  allocable  to  the  week  attending  the 
tax  course  are.  however,  deductible 

Example  (Ji  B  a  high  school  mathe- 
matics teacher  in  New  York  City,  in  th  j  sum- 
mertime travels  to  a  university  In  California 
In  order  t*^  take  a  single  3-hour  mathematics 
course  the  expense  of  which  Is  deductible 
under  this  section  A  full  course  of  study 
for  the  sum:ner  session  la  13  hours  Since  B 
Is  pursuing  only  one- fourth  of  a  full  course 
of  study  and  the  remainder  of  her  time  Is 
devDted  to  personal  activities  the  expense  of 
which  Is  not  deductible,  absent  other  com- 
pelling circumstances,  the  trip  is  considered 
taken  primarily  for  personal  reasons  and  the 
cost  of  traveling  from  New  York  City  to  Cali- 
fornia and  return  would  not  be  deductible. 
However,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  Bs  meals 
and  lodging  while  attending  the  university  In 
California  may  be  considered  proper!  r  allo- 
cable to  deductible  educational  pursuit  and, 
therefore.    Is   deductible. 

P.\s  2   Paragraph  ibi  of  !  1  Jfl2-1  is  amend- 
ed by  addiu.c  a  subparagraph   i9)   at  the  end 
thereof   which   reads   as   follows: 
I  1  262-  I     Personal,    living,    and    family    ex- 
penses 
•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  Eiampie3  of  pertonai,  living,  and 
family  eipemea    •    •    • 

(9i  Expenditures  made  by  a  taxpayer  In 
obtaining  an  education  or  In  furthering  his 
education  are  not  deductible  unless  they 
qualify  under  sectl.jn  162  and  i  1  ldi-5  i  re- 
latitig  to  trade  or  business  expenses |. 

(PH     Doc     ae  10800.     Piled.    Sept.    30,    ld66. 
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cxpk.vsss  rOB  xorcaTTOK 

Notice    of    bearing    om    p^opoj^d    rrgulatw/nt 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  refla- 
tions under  secti.in  182  jf  the  Code  relating 
to  expenses  for  education  appears  In  this 
Issue  of  the  TxanAi.  Rxourca  isupra). 

A  public  hearing  on  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  regulations  will 
be  held  starting  on  Tuesday.  November  16. 
11*«6.  at  10  a.m  est,  and  continuing  if  nec- 
essary on  November  16  The  hearing  will  be 
held  In  the  Auditorium  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Natural  History  Building.  10th 
and  Constitution  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

Persons  who  plan  to  attend  the  hearing 
are  requested  to  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Rerenue.  Attention  CC  IJl  T 
Washington.    D  C     20334.    by    November    10, 


1^66.     telephone      (Washington,      DC — area 
L  .Kle   J03-»d*-3d35  ! 

tester  R.  Uretx. 

Chief  Counsel. 
Bt:  Jsmxs  p.  DaiNo, 
IHnetOT,  Legislation  and 

Regulations  Divuion. 

|FR.    Doc     66-10801,    Piled.    Sept.    30.    ISfia. 
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Rrvi&xD  TazAstrsT-PsoroaxD  RnraLanoNa  on 
OcoucTiaii.rrT  or  Eut.:caTiONai.  EzrKMSka  or 

TkACMZSil    aMO   OtMEB   TaXPAYULS 
BACKCBOt/'NO 

On  July  7.  lOfifl.  the  Treasury  Department 
Issued  proposed  regulatioru  regarding  the  tax 
deductibility  of  educational  expenses  In- 
curred by  employees  and  self-employed  Indi- 
viduals Tlie  purpose  ol  tbeee  regulations 
was  to  set  forth  clear  and  concise  rules  for 
determining  the  tax  status  of  these  expenses 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  Inconsistencies 
which  have  developed,  both  at  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  level,  under  the  existing 
regulations 

Coznments  were  received  on  the  proposed 
regulations  to  the  effect  that  they  were  an 
unduly  restrictive  Interpretation  of  present 
law  Particular  stress  was  put  on  the  point 
that  the  proposed  rules  did  not  give  adequate 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  Inherent  for  those  In  the  teaching 
profession  and.  therefore,  realistically  the 
costs  of  the  continuing  education  represent 
an  ordlnai7  and  necessary  business  expense 
which  should  qualify  for  a  tax  deduction 
under  present  law. 

As  a  result  of  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  In  light  of  the  comments 
received,  the  Treasury  Department  has  with- 
drawn these  proposed  regulations  and  Issued 
a  new  set  of  proposed  rules  in  their  place. 
These  new  proposed  regulations  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  for  October  1. 
1966,  along  with  a  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing on  them  has  been  scheduled  beginning 
on  November  15,  1966.  Tlils  action  was  taken 
because  it  is  believed  that  this  matter  ran  be 
materially  expedited  by  making  available, 
prior  to  the  public  hearings,  the  revised  pro- 
posal reflecting  the  Treasury  Department's 
consideration  of  the  comments  received. 
gvUM.»jn  OF  arviszD  p«oposxd  xxci-uitions 

Basically,  the  revised  rules  would  permit  an 
Income  tax  deduction  for  an  individual's  edu- 
cation expenses  where  the  education  serves 
to  maintain  or  Improve  skills  required  In  his 
present  position  or  Is  undertaken  to  fulfill 
additional  educational  requirements  Imposed 
on  hLm  by  his  employer. 

Under  this  general  provision.  If  a  state 
requires  Its  teachers  to  continue  to  take 
educational  courses  or  to  obtain  a  higher 
level  of  education,  the  costs  of  this  educa- 
tion will  ordinarily  be  completely  deductible 
for  Income  tax  purposes  Similarly,  the  cost 
of  specialized  courses  which  a  state  may  re- 
quire Its  teachers  to  take  will  usually  be 
deductible  if  the  teacher  otherwise  meets 
the  basic  level  of  education  required  for  her 
position  If  a  teacher  or  other  taxpayer  vol- 
untsxUy  undertakes  additional  education  to 
Improve  his  skills,  the  costs  he  Incurs  for 
this  will  als<.i  generally  be  deductible  More- 
over, unlike  the  flrst  set  of  proposed  rules, 
the  revised  rules  do  not  measure  the  tax  de- 
ductibility of  particular  educational  courses 
by  whether  or  not  they  will  lead  to  a  degree 
In  this  regard,  the  prop»3sed  regulations  rec- 
ognize that  continuing  education  Is.  In  many 
instances,  an  essential  tool  In  an  individual's 
trade  or  business 

Two  qualifications  are  provided  to  this  rule 
of  deducUblllty.  under  which  an  Individual 
win  not  be  granted  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
basic  or  minimum  education  necessary  Ini- 
tially to  qualify  him  for  his  Job  or  for  edu- 


cation which  will  qualify  him  for  a  new  tr.icie 
or  buslneas,  position,  or  specialty.  The  '.>y.. 
lowing  Is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  thet,* 
two  quallflcatlons  as  well  as  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  revised  rules  In  different  situa- 
tions. 

(1)  Minimum  Educational  Requirements 
for  the  Individual's  Present  Employme;.; 
The  first  category  of  non-deductible  ex- 
penaes are  those  Incurred  for  education  whi:r. 
Is  required  of  an  Individual  In  order  for  hiai 
to  meet  the  minimum  educational  reqvi.rp- 
ments  for  qualification  In  his  present  i>j&i. 
tlon.  In  the  ciise  of  teachers,  the  rule  for 
non-deductlblllly  extends  to  courses  vthlcn 
she  mu-st  take  to  bring  herself  up  to  the  min- 
imum level  r>f  education  (In  terms  of  collestc 
hours  or  a  degree  i  which  la  normally  required 
of  an  Individual  Initially  being  employed  la 
such  a  position.  For  example.  If  a  state  iK>r- 
mally  requires  that  beginning  teachers  h  tve 
at  least  a  bachelors  degree,  but  because  tf  a 
shortage  of  applicants,  hires  an  Indlvldiu! 
with  only  three  years  of  college  on  the  condi- 
tion that  she  obtain  her  fourth  >ear.  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  this  teacher  In  obtaining 
her  fourth  year  of  college  would  not  be  de- 
ductible. On  the  other  hand,  once  she  h.vs 
obtained  her  bachelors  degree,  the  exper.sts 
for  any  additional  education,  such  as  a  ftft.'-: 
year  of  college,  which  she  may  be  required  t^. 
take  by  her  employer  In  order  to  malnt.i.n 
her  position  or  which  maintains  or  Impr  -.es 
her  skills  as  a  teacher  would  ordinarily  be 
deductible  The  one  exception  would  be  if 
this  further  education  l.s  part  of  a  proi^r.im 
of  study  which  will  lead  to  qualifying  her 
for  a  new  trade  or  business,  position,  or  spe- 
cialty, as  explained  below. 

If  an  educational  Institution  has  pre- 
scribed no  normal  educational  qualifications 
then  this  non -deductible  category  covers  the 
education  which  an  Individual  Is  required 
to  take  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Institution.  Once  he  has 
so  qualified,  expenses  for  any  additional  edu- 
cation which  Is  required  by  the  Institution 
or  which  maintains  or  Improves  his  ten.-.*-,- 
Ing  skills  will  al.so  be  deductible,  unless  the 
education  Is  part  of  a  program  which  w.;: 
lead  to  qualifying  hira  for  a  new  trade  or 
business,  position,  or  specialty. 

(2)  Education  Quallfj-lng  an  Individual  for 
a  New  Trade  or  Buslneas,  Position  or  Spe- 
cialty The  second  category  of  nondeductible 
eriucatlonal  expenses  are  those  Incurred  bt 
an  Individual  for  education  which  is  part ; .'  a 
program  of  study  being  pursued  by  hlir. 
which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  for  a  new 
trade  or  business,  position,  or  specl.^lty 
Thus,  if  a  public  school  teacher  should  fr: 
to  law  school  for  a  law  degree,  the  expenses 
for  this  education  would  not  be  deductible 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that 
educational  courses  undertaken  by  a  teacher 
may  qualify  her  to  teach  a  different  subje'-t 
or  at  a  different  grade  level  or  will  qu.ilifv 
her  for  a  position  related  to  teaching  (such 
as  a  guidance  counselor!  will  not  dlsqu.illfy 
the  expenses  for  such  education  from  a  tax 
deduction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  sununary  therefore,  the  revised  proposed 
rules  recognize  that  continuing  education  \t 
an  Inherent  and  necessary  aspect  of  minv 
poeltlons.  especially  those  In  the  teaching 
profession.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
not  extend  the  tax  deduction  to  the  basic  or 
minimum  education  which  an  Individual  'J 
taJElng  in  order  to  equip  himself  for  his  in- 
tended profeeslon  or  to  edtu^atlon  which  will 
qualify  an  Individual  for  a  new  profession 
or  specialty.  These  two  Instances  represent 
types  ol  education  which  all  Individuals 
must  taks  to  qualify  themaelTea  for  their 
future  profession  or  employment.  If  an  In- 
dividual takes  such  education  before  accept- 
ing employment,  it  la  clear  that  he  does  not 
receive    a    tax    deducUoo.     It   would   ^P**' 


to  be  an  Inequitable  application  of  the  tax 
laws  If  a  tax  deduction  were  allowed  to  an 
individual  for  this  type  of  basic  education 
merely  because  he  accepts  employment  while 
ojU  obtaining  the  basic  education. 


WARNING  ON  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  TREATY  TALK 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
iiK  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  California  !Mr.  HosmerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
rei-ord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ironi  Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection.         ' 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
headlines,  "United  States,  Russia  Near 
Nuclear  Pact,'  "Push  Treaty  To  Bar 
Spread  of  A-'Wcapons"  developed  out  of 
talk  yesterday  at  the  White  House  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Andrei 
Groniyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  generate  a  state 
of  euphoria  over  the  prospects  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  It  was  only  the  lat- 
est ut  hundreds  of  sessions  at  Geneva, 
the  I'nited  Nations,  and  elsewhere  during 
which  the  two  countries  have  kicked 
around  the  subject  for  the  last  3  years. 

My  reasons  for  this  assessment  are  the 
;. 'Ho  wing: 

Fir:st.  The  Soviets  have  consistently 
and  solidly  held  out  as  the  price  for  such 
a  treaty  the  e.ssential  abandonment  of 
the  US.  nuclear  umbrella  over  Western 
Europe  deterring  Soviet  armed  aggres- 
sion. If  one  side  or  the  other  has  backed 
down  on  this  issue,  it  is  more  likely 
Waslungton  than  Moscow.  The  cost  of 
the  treaty  in  this  event  would  be  by  a 
large  measure  more  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  continuing 
thin^.s  as  they  are  without  a  nonprolif- 
erat.on  pact. 

Second.  Yesterday's  conversation  in 
tiie  White  House  should  be  taken  in  the 
context  of  its  timing — Just  3  weeks  and 
1  day  away  from  the  November  8  elec- 
tion. Mr  Johnson  has  strlved  mightily 
to  pull  the  Vietnam  peace  rabbit  out  of 
his  hat  to  improve  his  party's  prospects 
at  the  polls.  Failing  that,  one  reasonably 
mit'ht  suspect  some  last -minute  periph- 
eral 1  (Tort  by  the  President  to  establish 
a  peacemaker  image  by  some  other 
;'..ea:^.s.  In  the  context  of  Its  timing,  yes- 
'lerday's  event  might  well  be  such  a  move. 
This  is  particularly  so  since  State  De- 
partment spokesmen  indicate  any  formal 
treaty  negotiation  lies  far  beyond  the 
November  8  deadline. 

Third.  In  any  event  the  actual  nego- 
tiation of  a  nonproliferation  treaty  would 
have  little  substantive  effect  on  loosening 
basic  world  tensions.  China  has  boy- 
cotted negotiations,  likewise  the  French. 
Either  of  these  powers  have  the  capacity 
to  make  great  mischief  in  the  area  of 
proliferation.  At  least  95  percent  of  the 
nuclear  have-nots  who  would  be  signing 
such  a  treaty  have  not  a  chance  to  be- 
come nuclear  powers  anyway.  They 
have  neither  the  scientific,  Industrial,  or 
financial  resources  to  do  so.  It  is  un- 
likely nations  which  have  the  greatest 
potentiality  to  go  nuclear  would  sign  the 


treaty  or,  If  they  did  so,  take  its  prohibi- 
tions seriously  when  and  if  the  chips  were 
down. 

I  have  in  mind  such  countries  as  India 
and  Pakistan,  the  UAR,  Israel,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  and  others.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  country  depending  on  NATO 
for  its  existence  might  be  induced  to  go 
nuclear  to  gain  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendent self-defense  if  the  aforemen- 
tioned price  of  abandoning  the  nuclear 
umbrella  is,  indeed,  under  serious  discus- 
sion with  the  Soviets. 


HS  820 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  for  Monday,  October  3, 
and  the  Ctiicago  Daily  News  for  Monday. 
October  10,  both  carried  editorials  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Paul 
Findley]  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department's  pur- 
chase of  the  German  machinegun,  the 
HS  820.  I  have  imanimous  consent  that 
both  editorials  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Oct.  3,   1966] 
STORY  OP  A  Gun 

Congressman  Paxtl  Findley  of  Illinois  de- 
serves high  mukB  for  his  persistence  and 
thoroughness  In  probing  Into  the  strange 
history  of  a  20-mm.  gun,  flrst  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  Army  almost  sU  years  ago  and 
not  yet  delivered. 

The  gun — a  small  financial  Item  In  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $60  billion — offers  neverthe- 
less a  case  history  of  what's  wrong  in  the 
Pentagon.  Long  delays,  In  p>art  catised  by 
the  layering  of  command  and  staff  echelons; 
the  influence  of  International  political  con- 
siderations upon  what  should  have  been 
purely  military  technological  and  procxire- 
ment  Judgments;  some  poor  decisions — and 
then  ex  post  facto  attempts  to  j>alnt  the  lily 
have  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the  new  gun. 

The  weapon  in  question  Is  the  20-mm. 
Hlspano-Sulza,  manufactured  In  West  Ger- 
many anct  now  scheduled  for  delivery  In  small 
quantities  next  spring  or  summer,  many 
yean  after  the  threat  it  was  intended  to 
meet — a  new  Rtissian  gun — has  been  in  oper- 
ation. The  Army  compiled  a  long  "white 
paper"  to  rebut  and  refute  the  criticism,  but 
as  Mr.  PiKDLrr  has  pointed  out.  It  contains 
self-contradictions,  half-truths  or  prevari- 
cations and  does  not  answer  some  of  the 
main  criticisms.  Most  important:  'Why.  six 
years  after  an  urgent  need  was  stated  for  a 
g^un  superior  to  a  Russian  model.  Is  the 
'United  States  purchasing  a  gun  that  is  still 
technologically  unsatisfactory  and  that  when 
delivered  wtU  still  be  outranged  and  out- 
performed by  comparable  Soviet  weapons? 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Oct.  10,  1966] 
Stsanck  Deal  on  Cannons 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  Pentagon  is  more 
intent  on  than  selling  'West  Germany 
weapon*  that  the  Qermans  don't  want,  it 
must  be  buying  Oerman  arms  that  Ameri- 
cans dont  want. 

The  Oermana  have  been  trying  to  get  out 
at  their  commitment  to  spend  $675,000,000 


every  year  on  American  arms,  which  Is  meant 
to  offset  the  cost  of  stationing  American 
troops  In  Germany.  As  a  sweetener,  the 
United  States  is  supjxjsed  to  spend  more 
than  $73,000,000  In  Germany  over  the  next 
three  years  for  a  20-mm.  cannon  plus  ammu- 
nition and  parts  for  It.  Since  1961,  the  need 
has  been  clear  to  replace  the  twin  .50-callber 
machine  guns  now  carried  on  the  M-114,  the 
Army's  armored,  tracked  scout  vehicle. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Army  decided  that  a 
German  weapon,  the  Hlspano-Sulza  820  can- 
non, might  be  modified  to  fill  the  gun  gap  for 
the  time  being.  But  the  modification  of  the 
HS-820  has  been  as  honeycombed  with  flaws 
as  a  curbing  on  the  Northwest  Side.  Rep. 
Patjl  Findley  (R-Ill.)  has  aired  a  number  of 
flaws  In  his  tireless  campaign  to  get  a  better 
weapon  for  American  troops. 

After  five  years  of  testing  and  at  le.<ist  three 
of  modifying,  the  Army  couldn't  find  targets 
big  enough  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  HS- 
820's  burst  at  a  range  of  1.000  meters.  The 
HS-820  m;ilf  unctioned  at  the  rate  of  7.1  every 
thousand  rounds  when  tested  at  Fort  Knox 
and  4  7  every  thousand  at  Aberdeen — an  un- 
acceptable ratio  Judged  by  the  accepted 
standard  of  one  malfunction  every  thou- 
sand. 

The  Army  handled  all  complaints  simply: 
It  lowered  the  st;^ndarcis  for  the  weapon  and 
ordered  its  ordnance  people  to  ttop  talking. 
'Which  may  not  improve  the  HS  820  very 
much,  but  does  a  lot  for  German-American 
relations. 

Not  all  of  us  may  be  able  to  see  that  the 
principal  function  of  a  new  weapon  Is  to 
improve  this  country's  relations  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Somewhere 
on  the  list  of  priorities  for  a  weapon,  there 
ought  to  be  room  for  Its  usefulness  in  pro- 
tecting American  soldiers  and  helping  them 
to  accomplish  their  mission. 

The  Pentagon's  Inflexible  insistence  on  the 
HS-820.  along  with  its  highly  flexible  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  this  weapon,  do  not 
Inspire  much  confidence  in  its  ability  to  put 
first  things  first. 

According  to  Findley,  the  Pentagon  Is  also 
planning  to  mount  the  HS-820  on  the  Marine 
Corps'  new  landing  craft  and  on  300  of  the 
Army's  M-113  personnel  carriers.  The  mal- 
function rate  seems  to  be  increasing — In  the 
Pentagon, 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  CORNELIAN 
DENDE,  OFM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day last,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  annual  banquet  honoring  Gen.  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  in  Scran  ton.  Pa.    On  that  oc- 
CEislon  an  inspiring  speech  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Cornelian  Dende.    I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  to  the  people  of  the  country : 
PtJLAsKi  Day  Dtnneh — Scmakton,  Pa., 
Oct.  9,  1966 
I  By   Rev.    Cornelian   Dende.    OFM   Conv.   of 

Buffalo,  N.T.,  director  of  Pr.  Justin  Rosary 

Hour,  a  religious  network  program  now  In 

its  36th  year) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  ■with  you  this  evening 
at  your  annual  Pulaski  Day  Dinner.  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  address  you  as  you 
commemorate  the  187th  anniversary  at  tb« 
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aeati}  at  Savannah.  Oeorgla  of  it  bero  of  two 
continents     Oenerai  Caalmir  PulAtlcl 

Bach  year  your  organization  faithfully 
commemorates  the  memory  of  this  great  Po- 
lish Oenerai  as  a  patriotic  duty  This  year 
however,  his  anniversary  should  be  and  la 
observed  In  the  perspective  of  Poland's  illl- 
lennlum  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
ChrUUanity  In  Poland 

A  mlllennluxn — on«  thousand  years — Ls  In- 
deed H  very  lon«?  period  of  time  Many  gen- 
erations have  ptused  During  that  time  Po- 
land—the land  of  our  forebear*-— has  lived 
through  periods  of  great  victories  ss  well  as 
disasters,  ascents  and  falls  through  periods 
of  jt)v  and  sufTenng.  through  times  of  great 
hopes  and  moments  of  de«p<tlr  In  this  way, 
the  centuries  have  formed  and  shaped  a  spe- 
cial Polish  character  and  spirit  wUhln  the 
framework  of  Christian  principles  and  Ide- 
ology 

During  the  millennium  year  the  person  of 
General  Pulaski  emert;e8  from  history  as  a 
symbolic  figure  Oenerai  Pulaski  stands  be- 
fore us  here  In  America  and  before  the  world 
at  large,  as  a  typical  representative  of  the 
Polish  nation  His  virtues,  his  traits,  are 
indicative  of  the  traits  of  the  Polish  soul 
enairalned  and  nurture«i  In  the  same  environ- 
ments and  Hardships  of  life 

Very  often  we  of  Polish  anceatry  are  ac- 
cused of  being  overly  sentimental  because  of 
our  constant  referral  to  our  religious  and  his- 
torical past  Such  Is  the  trait  of  the  Slavic 
soul  Poles  are  very  expressive  of  their  sen- 
timents, this  Is  evident  in  our  custrjms  and 
traditions  In  contrast  with  other  nations, 
particularly  those  of  northern  and  western 
Europe  we  might  at  times  be  even  accused 
of  being  Irrational  as  we  dwell  on  our  past 
We  are  oftentimes  told  that  we  focus  so 
much  of  our  attention  on  our  past  that  we 
lose  vision  for  the  future 

Yes,  the  Polish  soul  Is  sentimental  but 
nevertheless  It  is  intelligent.  Imaginative  and 
colorful  m  Its  sentimentality  Our  emo- 
tional side  complements  our  personality  and 
1»  indeed  a  beautiful  trait  envied  by  those 
who  by  nature  are  more  conservative  and 
restrained  This  la  one  reason  why  trxlay  we 
see  a  growing  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Weet  in  the  Slavic  nations  of  central  and 
eastern    Europe  the    two    largest    of 

which  are  Poland  and  Russia 

Delving  into  the  past,  delving  Into  his- 
tory Is  not  sentimentality  nor  a  waste  of 
time  Roman  philosophers  time  and  again 
pointed  out  that  history  Is  the  magtstra 
vltae  -the  teacher  of  life  President  Ken- 
nedy repeatedly  reminded  us  to  study  our 
past  and  benefit  from  Its  lessons,  lest  we  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  the  past  In  the  future 
However  the  most  eloquent  exhortation  to 
examine  our  past — our  Polish  past  In  par- 
ticular— was  offered  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI  during  the  Millennium  Mass  at  St 
Peter  B&siUca  in  Rome  several  months  ago — 
on  May  15th  to  be  exact  Speaking  to  thou- 
sands of  Polish  pllKTlma  from  ail  parta  of  the 
world  who  like  himself  were  barred  entry 
Into  Poland  by  the  Communists.  Pi:  pe  Paul 
streased  that  "U  la  a  most  noble  otligatlon 
to  listen  intently  to  the  voice  of  cfnturlee 
past   ' 

This  voice  carries  an  eloquent  siessage 
from  one  generation  to  another  Thrilling 
Indeed  is  thl.s  voice  which  reechoes  our  glori- 
ous past  Its  penetrating  sound  rises  from 
every  PoUah  town,  from  every  historic  monu- 
ment, from  every  Polish  grave  It  is  a  voice 
which  proclaims  Poland  still  lives'  A  voice 
which  sings  out  Poland  Is  ever  united'  A 
voice  which  laments  Poland  suffers  A 
prayerful  voice  which  humbly  conreasea 
Poland  Is  CathoUcI  It  Is  the  voice  of  her 
most  noble  sons  the  voice  of  heroes,  sclen- 
tUts,  statesmen,  the  voice  of  artists,  the 
voice  of  youth  Especially  during  this  mil- 
lennium JubUee  this  voice  of  P'lland's  past 


breaks  out  Into  a  solemn  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving 

Each  succeeding  century  bears  eloquent 
witness  to  Poland's  Qdellty  to  Qod  and 
Church  repeating  consistently  Blessed  be 
Ood  .  .  .  now  and  forever.  Nlecb  bedzte 
pochwalony  Jexua  Chrystus.  .  .  .  ua  wlekl, 
wlekbwl" 

Such  were  the  fatherly  exhortations  of 
Pope  Paul  to  his  Polish  children,  admonish- 
ing them  never  to  forget  their  splendid  past. 
to  always  listen  intently  to  the  voice  of  their 
glorious  Christian  history  which  began  In  966 
when  their  first  leader.  Mleszko  I  received 
the  gift  of  faith  for  himself  and  for  his  na- 
tion through  the  sacrament  of  baptism 

The  millennium  celebrations  at  Czesto- 
chowa  and  at  St.  Peter's  In  Rome  launched 
similar  celebrations  in  nearly  every  diocese 
throughout  the  civilized  Chrlitlan  world 
Here  In  the  United  Stat<«,  the  highlight  of 
the  millennium  celebrations  was  to  have  been 
the  personal  appearance  of  Poland's  coura- 
geous Primate.  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszynskl. 
Here  again  the  Communists  by  their  refusal 
to  grant  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  a  passport  to 
come  to  our  country  attempted  to  undermine 
and  frustrate  the  efforts  of  Polish -Americans 
to  commemorate  the  Millennium  Unable  to 
leave  Poland  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  appointed 
as  his  representative  to  our  country  Bishop 
Wladyslaw  Rubin,  spiritual  protector  of 
Poles-ln-exlle  residing  In  Rome.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Bishop  Rubin  and  his  psirty  In  Buffalo.  He 
was  extremely  pleased  with  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  that  he  received  where  he  traveled. 
I  asked  him  what  Is  Impressions  were  fol- 
lowing his  two-month  visit  in  America  and 
Canada.  He  told  me  of  the  enormous 
throngs  of  faithful,  many  in  traditional  cos- 
tumes, that  crowded  auditoriums,  stadiums, 
churches  They  reminded  him  of  the  wide 
expanses  of  Polish  wheatflelds  swaying  in  the 
gentle  wind  speckled  with  colorful  wild 

flowers. 

But  all  these  external  manifestations,  the 
long  parades,  the  pageants,  the  colorful  floats 
which  represented  a  panorama  of  scenes  from 
Polish  history,  candlelight  processions,  ban- 
ners and  flags  fluttering  In  the  breeze  and 
many  other  wonders  that  appealed  to  the 
eye  and  ear  ...  all  these  are  but  an  elab- 
orate artistic  frame  bringing  into  perspective 
the  real  picture,  the  real  meaning  and  es- 
sence of  the  Millennium  celebrations  .  .  . 
which  Is  a  prayerful  thanksgiving  by  Poles  in 
Poland  and  abroad  for  the  gift  of  Faith  re- 
ceived a  thousand  years  ago. 

Bishop  Rubin  noted  that  we  who  are  privi- 
leged to  live  in  these  historic  days  when  Po- 
land celebrates  Its  mlUenium.  are  aware  of 
our  obligation  to  speak  In  the  name  of  gen- 
erations past;  In  their  name  we  now  thank 
Ood  solemnly  for  the  treasured  gift  of  Palth. 
In  their  name  we  humbly  ask  pardon  for 
Poland's  past  transgressions  and  moments 
of  weakness 

Bishop  Rubin  also  pointed  out  that  above 
the  glitter  and  din  of  the  receptions  and 
celebrations  he  took  part  In,  what  stands  out 
In  prominence  Is  the  altar,  the  cross,  the  por- 
trait of  Our  LAdy  of  Czestochowa,  Patronness 
and  Queen  of  Poland.  The  highlight  and 
climax  of  these  religious  and  civic  manifesta- 
tions Is  always  the  holy  Blass — the  solemn 
sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving  offered  Ood  on  His 
altar  through  his  Divine  Son  and  through  the 
Intercession  of  our  Heavenly  Queen  of 
Czsetochowa  .  .  We  thank  Ood  for  grant- 
ing Poland  the  grace,  the  strength  and  the 
courage  during  the  past  ten  centuries  to  be 
ever  faithful  to  Ood.  to  His  Gospel,  to  His 
Cross  and  to  HJs  divinely  Instituted  Church 
and  for  the  enviable  and  singular  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  Bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom".  "Ood's  .\rmy  on  earth  " 

In  retrospect  we  realize  that  the  reception 
of  baptism  by  Mleazko  I  ten  centuries  ago 
and    the    Introduction    of    Christianity    Into 


Poland  was  the  decisive  factor  In  crystalUzic. 
and  forming  the  Polish  nation  Fidelia 
through  the  centuries  to  the  Catholic  Fai-.^ 
shaped  the  destiny  not  only  of  the  Po;:it 
nation  but  also  of  the  Polish  soul.  The  grac, 
of  faith  offered  strength  In  times  of  trii 
gave  patience  during  persecution  and  occu- 
pation, courage  in  struggle,  offered  hope  :» 
times  of  despair,  faith  inspired  the  Poii^ 
soldier  to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty  for 
himself  and  for  his  fellowman  .  .  .  within 
the  boundaries  of  Poland  and  outside  ot  Po. 
land  wherever  liberty  was  threatened  or  sup- 
pressed. 

This  Polish  spirit  molded  within  the  frame. 
work  of  Christian  principles  Is  especially  evi- 
dent  In  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3r<! 
In  this  millennium  year  we  observe  Its  l75yi 
anniversary.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  whe: 
America  was  fighting  for  lU  survival  and  for 
Its  independence  It  found  a  kindred  spirit  u 
the  hearts  of  men  like  Pulaski  and  Koscluszto 
who  crossed  the  ocean  and  ollered  their  Uva 
to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty  ...  In  the 
New  World. 

As  we  consider  our  noble  heritage  duncg 
this  millennium  year  we  rightfully  feel  senti- 
ments of  pride  We  realize  that  If  we  bent. 
fit  from  the  lesson  of  history,  namely,  L' 
after  the  example  of  our  forebears  we  remaijj 
faithful  to  God.  His  Gospel,  the  Cross,  Ha 
Church  and  to  our  Heavenly  patronness,  wt 
need  not  fear  for  the  future 

The  millennial  values  that  we  hold  as  our 
heritage  must  continue  to  enrich  us  indj. 
vldually  as  citizens  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

I  know  that  your  organization  has  as  lu 
purpose  to  bring  out  In  relief  our  Poliili 
heritage  and  Its  contribution  to  your  com- 
munity and  to  our  country  Tour  efforts. 
your  Intentions  are  specially  expressed  in 
your  resolution  to  erect  a  monument  la 
honor  of  Oenerai  Caalmir  Pulaski,  who  as  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  mani- 
fests In  his  person  the  true  spirit  of  the  in- 
domitable Polish  nation 

Let  this  millennium  year  then  be  a  year  o! 
renewed  dedication  to  the  Christian  idealJ 
that  Initiated,  sustained  and  now  and  still 
continues  to  vitalize  the  nation  of  our  for*- 
bears  and  these  United  States,  both  commit- 
ted to  freedom  and  Justice  for  all.  I  than! 
you. 


FEDEFIAL  CONTROL  AND  THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  : 
ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  Ker.t'.c- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr  AsnBR(X)K]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  marte: 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objtx-tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarir 
in  October  dlscu.sslon  of  the  Ft  dera! 
guidelines  for  education,  busins.  dr  fact" 
sei?regation.  and  various  allied  topics  wa; 
much  in  evidence  in  the  press  and  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  To  provide  further 
background  on  this  very  hot  issue.  I 
Inserted  extensive  material  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  under  the  title  "Don't 
Be  Pooled— Bureaucrats  Uo  Intend  To 
Bus  Your  Children."  Two  days  later  on 
October  6  the  House  passed  the  Elemen- 
tary a'ld  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
raents  of  1966  bill  after  first  elimmaun; 
proposals  which  would  aupport  the  irani- 
portation  of  pupUs  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  Thus,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, a  major  attempt  by  a  Federal  agency 


to  effectively  direct  and  revamp  our  na- 
tional system  of  neighborhood  schools 
has  been  thwarted.     I  repeat — at  least 

I  for  the  present. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  October  4  re- 

I  marks.  I  am  sure  very  fairmlnded  citizens 
will  agree  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 

I  cation,  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  when  he  stated 
that— 
The  flrst  priority  Is  to  make  sure  that  the 

I  jchools  which  serve  our  neediest  citizens  axe 
at  the  very  least  equal  to  the  schools  that 

I  serve  our  most  fortunate. 

But  I  ver>-  much  disagree  with   the 
methods   propo.sed   to   attain   this   very 
I  worthy  end.     To  tamper  with  our  long- 
I  established  neighborhood  school  system 
;s  hardly  the  approiu'h  to  use  in  seeking  a 
fair  and  equitable  .solution  to  the  prob- 
lem.   That  the  neighborhood  school  was 
I  a  real  target  in  the  Howe  program  is  cer- 
I  tain,  judging  from  his  remarks  on  May 
13,  1966.  in  CWcago: 

And  we  are  particularly  Interested  in  flnd- 
I  trig  one  or  two  great  American  cities  that  are 
adventurous  enough  to  Join  us  In  planning 
the  educational  park  of  the  future  These 
entitles  will  house  20,000  or  more  pupils  and 
will  cut  across  all  geographic,  economic  and 
I  social  boundaries  to  draw  students. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  neigh- 

I  borhood  school,  he  continued: 

While  such  a  pork  would  deny  the  nelgh- 

I  &orhood  school.  It  would  express  the  vitality. 
Uie  imagination,  and  the  cultural  mix  that 
every  vigorous  city  exemplifies.  Students  in 
such  a  facility  would  attend  a  genuine  city 
school  In  the  deepest  sense  instead  of  a  school 
in  one  section  of  the  city  which  Is  untouched 
by  the   broader   Influences    of    inetrojjoutan 

I  IKeasa  whole. 

Those  who  have  made  litht  of  the  dan- 
gers of  Federal  control  of  education  in 
the  past  should  profit  from  this  latest 
I  episode  in  the  area  of  national  educa- 
tion.   Future  Federal  proposals  on  edu- 
I  cation  must  be  viewed  with  a  healthy 
and  hardnosed  objectivity.     Better  still, 
ihe  merit  of  other  approaches  to  edu- 
cational assistance  should  be  accorded 
consideration.     Such    proposals   as   tax 
credits  and  the  retention  of  Federal  taxes 
m  the  States  would  radically  reduce  the 
Federal  Govenimcnt's  penchant  for  cov- 
I  etmj  State  and  individual  responsibili- 
ties and  jurisdictions. 

^On  October   9,   the   Sunday   Chicago 

Tnbune  summed  up  adequately  the  re- 

I  cent  skirmish  betwe<>n  Congress  and  the 

OfBce  of  Education.     I  insert  this  edl- 

I  tonal.  "Congre.ss   Instructs  Mr.  Howe," 

to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CoNGRFss  Instructs  Mr    Howe 

Both  houses  of   Congress,   in  passing  the 

EultlbilUon-dollar    school    aid     bills,    reaf- 

Srmed   the   principle    that   the   money   may 

act  be  used   to    require    the   transportation 

of  pupils   to    achieve    racial    balance.      This 

action  should  dispose  of  the  blueprints  for 

''Mt  educational    parks    and    other   fanciful 

schemes     which     Education     Commissioner 

Harold   Howe    II    and    the    federal    office    of 

Question  have  been   preparing. 

Democratic  leaders  in  both  houses  agreed 
to  strike  from  the  school  aid  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  special  consideration  be  given  to 
schools  desiring  to  correct  racial  Unbalance. 
The  House  went  further,  adopting  an  amend- 
^nt  which  prohibits  the  commissioner  of 
«!ucaiion    from    requiring    "assignment    or 


transportation  of  students  or  teachers  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Another  House  amendment  requires  a 
public  hearing  before  funds  may  be  with- 
held from  a  school  district.  This  provision 
reflects  the  national  Indignation  which  arose 
a  year  ago  when  31  million  dollars  was  with- 
held without  explanation,  from  Chicago 
schools. 

These  efforts  of  Congress  to  spell  out  its 
intentions  should  have  been  unnecessary 
because  the  civil  rights  act  of  1964  set  pre- 
cise limits  on  measures  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  act  provided  that  "nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court 
to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  ra- 
cial balance  in  any  school  by  requiring  the 
transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  schcol  district 
to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance." 

The  act  also  provided  that  no  federal  as- 
sistance may  be  withdrawn  until  the  federal 
agency  involved  flies  a  written  report  of  the 
circumstances  to  the  committees  of  t  he 
House  and  Senate  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the   program. 

The  recent  debate  In  Congress  clarifies 
the  intent  of  that  body  on  the  question 
whether  federal  laws  prohibiting  segregation 
imply  a  responsibility  of  federal  agencies  to 
force  Integration. 

The  1964  civil  rights  act  forbids  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations.  Di:,es  this 
mean  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  rooms 
In  every  hotel  must  be  reserved  for  Negroes 
and  a  certain  percentage  for  whites? 

The  law  forbids  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin.  Does  this  mean  that  every 
employer  must  Integrate  his  working  force 
by  certain  percentages  of  whites.  Negroes. 
males,  females,  etc.? 

The  law  forbids  racial  discrimination  in 
the  schools.  Does  this  command  every  school 
board  to  have  the  races  mi.xed.  according  to 
a  certain  percentage,  in  every  school? 

Nobody  has  suggested  that  Congress  ever 
Intended  to  require  hotels  or  employers  to 
have  an  affirmative  policy  of  mixing  white 
and  Negro  guests  and  employes.  Neverthe- 
less there  has  been  much  agitation  that  a 
law  forbidding  discrimination  in  the  schools 
requires  an  affirmative  policy  of  mi.ting  pu- 
pils by  race,  even  If  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 
fjort  them  long  distances. 

Twice  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  refused  to  review  lower  court  decisions 
upholding  the  policy  of  assigning  pupils  to 
schools  according  to  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  live.  One  of  these  decisions.  In  a 
case  originating  in  Gary,  was  cited  in  the 
1964  civil  rights  act  debate  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  then  a  senator. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  never  has  ruled 
explicitly  whether  school  officials  may  trans- 
port children  to  a  distant  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ending  "de  facto"  segregation,  there 
is  no  question  how  Congress  stands  on  the 
question.  Congress  is  against  using  federal 
funds  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

The  office  of  education  now  should  try  to 
administer  the  school  aid  law  as  Congress 
wants  it  to  be  administered.  The  billions  of 
dollars  in  school  funds  come  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers,  not  from  the  federal 
office  of  education. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  10,  the  Republic  of  Free  China 
celebrated  the  55th  anniversar>'  of  the 
revolution  of  October  10.  1911,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
Emperor  and  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  which  Sun  Yat-sen  served 
as  the  first  President. 

The  Republic  of  China  established  a 
government  of  elected  officials,  and  fol- 
lowing the  final  defeat  of  the  war  lords, 
the  Republic  prospered  until  the  incident 
of  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  on  July  7,  1937, 
when  the  Japanese  war  began,  followed 
by  World  War  11. 

Commimist  agitation  in  China  and  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  n  brought 
about  the  tragic  rise  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  with  the  Republic  of 
Free  China  carrjing  on  from  Taiwan  un- 
der the  courageous  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Americans  join  with  the  people  of  Free 
China  in  ob.sening  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  revolution  of  October  10.  and  in 
thtir  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  to  the  Republic  of 
Free  China. 


THE     REPUBLIC     OF     FREE     CHINA 
CELEBRATES  THE  55TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY   OF    THE    REVOLUTION    OF 
OCTOBER  10,  1911 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     DIS- 
TRICT BILL  SHOULD  BE  DEBATED 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Marv'land  [Mr.  Mathias]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
legislation  suffers  from  overexposure  and 
some  from  underexposure.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  much-lobbied,  often  maligned 
Community  Development  District  Act — 
S.  2934 — suffers  from  both  maladies. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  the  need  for 
regional  cooperation  and  comprehensive 
economic  planning  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  In  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
taken  a  number  of  significant  steps  to 
encourage  and  expand  such  planning  in 
our  great  cities,  in  depressed  areas,  and 
in  particularly  troubled  regions  such  as 
Appalacliia.  Our  brief  experience  under 
these  acts  has  shown  us  that  self-help, 
coupled  with  the  technical  and  financial 
resources  of  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  can  make  some  meas- 
urable progress  toward  durable  economic 
growth. 

While  we  have  focused  on  the  problems 
of  underdeveloped  regions,  and  on  the 
particular  difficulties  of  our  metropolitan 
areas,  planning  in  our  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas  has  grown  somewhat  hap- 
hazardly, under  a  variety  of  auspices  and 
programs,  and  without  the  benefits  of 
full  congressional  review.  Citizens  from 
Garrett  County,  Md.,  for  example,  were 
shuttled  from  oflBce  to  office  and  from 
pillar  to  post  when  they  sought  help  in 
water  and  sewage  matters. 
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It  now  seems  time  to  complete  our 
review  and  provide  guidance  for  future 
woric  by  clarifying  the  congressional  di- 
rectives on  how  smalltown  and  rural 
planning  should  best  be  done  Debate 
over  S  2934  would  be  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  such  clariflcatiun.  and  for  this 
reason  I  suggest  Chat  the  majority  lead- 
ership discharge  It^  responsibility  by 
providing  for  debate  on  the  bill  before 
adjournment 

Mr  Sp*^alc.'r  S  2934  Is  designed  to  ex- 
tend to  rural  communities,  under  the 
auspices  A  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, all  the  comprehensive  sisslatance 
that  Is  already  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Housiruf  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  large  urban  areas  for  regional 
planning  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  pro- 
vides for  local  and  State  Initiative  In  the 
designation  and  organization  uf  a  devel- 
opment dLstnct.  and  for  the  election  of  a 
planning  btiard  by  the  gnvf^rnlng  bodies 
of  the  localities  comprising  the  district. 
When  the.se  requirements  and  others 
have  been  met,  the  district  would  be 
eligible  for  a  3-year  planning  grant  from 
USDA  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
701  planning  program  of  HUD 

It  has  been  argued  that  adequate  re- 
gional planning  Ln  districts  em t  racing 
small  towns  and  adjacent  rural  areas 
cannot  be  assured  without  the  est.ibllsh- 
ment  of  such  new  districts  and  nfw  ma- 
chinery On  the  other  hand,  opconents 
of  S  2934  assert  that  sufTlclent  pi  inning 
programs  are  already  available,  through 
the  701  program  lUself.  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
through  the  community  action  programs 
of  OEO  and  through  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  offered  by  other 
agencies  within  USDA  Questlors  have 
also  been  raised  about  the  compatibility 
of  the  prnp.jsed  new  districts  wit  i  others 
set  up  under  these  other  laws 

These  are  honest  doubts  and  candid 
questions,  they  deserve  an.swers  Neither 
the  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture nor  the  debate  in  the  oth-r  b<xly 
haoi  pr'xlucfd  a  consens'is 

Mr  Speaker,  without  a  full  debate  on 
R  2934.  we  cannot  determine  whether 
this  pr'HW.sed  program  would  encourage 
or  hinder  comprehensive  planning; 
whether  It  would  ease  the  burdens  on 
local  officials,  or  simply  create  new  and 
cumbersomf  bureaucracy:  whether  it 
would  complement  or  conflict  with  exist- 
ing planning  machinery,  whether  It 
would  Impose  unduly  on  701  funds;  and 
whether  this  is  Indeed  the  best  way  to 
encourage  expansion  of  rural  community 
services 

The  need  for  development  of  our  rural 
areas  Is  uncontested,  but  the  way  to  this 
development  Is  not  clear  The  challenge 
to  constructive  action  Is  before  the  ma- 
jority leadership  and  the  adminLstratlon. 
and  the  burden  of  failure  to  shape  a 
positive  program  will  find  the  same  loca- 
tion. 


tleman  from  New  York   I  Mr    Hai.pernI 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  measure  prohibiting 
desecration  of  the  American  flag.  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In 
signing  the  pending  discharge  petition 
No  6  so  that,  hopefully,  the  House  can 
act  on  this  meritorious  proposal  before 
final  adjournment 

The  legislation  would  outlaw  public 
mutilation  of  the  flag,  and  provides  pen- 
alties of  not  more  than  1  year  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  petition,  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  consideration,  was  filed  last 
July  20.  It  seenxs  to  me  that  the  merit 
of  the  legislation  Is  so  self-evident  that 
the  matter  can  be  swiftly  resolved 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  we  have  no 
existing  statute  outlawing  mutilation  of 
the  American  flag,  the  very  symbol  of  our 
national  being  and  heritable.  Congress 
should  move  swiftly  to  correct  this  puz- 
zlmt;  and  longstanding  omission 

I  do  not  .see  where  and  how  opposition 
could  possibly  arise  on  legislation  of  this 
nature,  aiid  there  Is  no  JusUfiable  reason 
for  delaying  full  consideration  by  the 
House  I  urge  Members  to  join  those  of 
us  who  have  signed  the  petition  to  help 
bring  about  House  passage  prior  to  ad- 
journment 


TO  PROHIBIT  DESECRATION  OP 
THE  FLAG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


DOCUMENT  TITLED  "196 1-65— THE 
WORST  5-YEAR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  MODERN  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  Qriil.  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr  QUTE  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Mr  Frank  LeRoux.  5  years  General  Sales 
Manager  of  the  UB  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Issued  a  most  remarkable 
document  titled  -1961-65 — The  Worst 
5-Year  Period  for  Uic  American  Farmer 
m  the  History  of  Modern  American 
Agriculture  '" 

This  most  complete  document  was 
released  at  the  time  that  Mr.  LeRoux 
resigned  from  the  USDA  in  protest.  I 
should  like  to  quote  Mr.  LeRoux  in  his 
Introduction: 

I  c*me  to  Waahlngton  m  February  of 
19«l.  having  be«n  MktKl  to  serve  aa  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  U  S  Department 
of  Agriculture  I  did  not  come  because  of 
the  need  of  a  Job.  but  rather  because  this 
appeared  to  be  a  reaj  opp>orluntty  to  be  of 
service    to    the    American    farmer 

It  was  not  long  before  I  became  in- 
creasingly alarmed  at  what  I  saw  and 
learned  In  Washington  The  direction  In 
which  agriculture  was  being  administered 
raised  many  doubts  in  my  mind  This  re- 
port attempts  no  debate  on  the  state  of 
agriculture  It  simply  lays  out  the  fai-U 
in  an  eye-opening  graphic  fom^  so  that  you 
can  form  your  own  opinions  By  almost 
every  possible  eci.momlc  measurement  that 
I  can  *pply  to  our  national  agricultural  sit- 
uation. It  all  »e«m«  to  come  out  about  the 
same  the  1961-1966  peni«l  has  been  the 
worst  Ave  years  in  our  modern  agricultural 
hist.  TV 

This  remarkable  document  by  Mr.  Le- 
Roux  has   not   come   from   one   who   Is 


unlnformtHi  ab<jul  agriculture.  He  hai 
had  30  years'  experience  as  a  farmer 
businessman,  and  civic  leader  Hi.s  ex- 
tensive farming;  experiences  have  :,".- 
eluded  the  production  of  both  drv  lar.: 
and  Irrigated  crops  as  well  as  lives?, x.-- 

He  owned  several  wheat,  feed  t;rair,. 
hay,  and  livest<x:k  ranches  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  which  are  now  leased  out. 
He  was  selected  as  one  of  two  in  Decem- 
ber of  I960  by  the  Fanners  for  Kenned;, 
Organization  covering  the  11  Wester: 
States  to  represent  business  and  farx 
thinking  in  agriculture  in  Washinr'to!: 
DC.  So  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  L<Roa.x 
does  not  speak  from  a  partisan  point  of 
view     He  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  LeRoux  in  the  60-page  documt:. 
comes  to  these  conclusions: 

From  1961-1966  the  farmers  had  their 
worst  five  years  In  history.  They  received 
these  remarkable  lowest  marks  lowest 
share  of  gross  national  products;  lowest  re- 
turn In  gross  sales,  lowest  return  In  totjl 
capital  Investment;  lowest  return  In  capiu! 
Investment  per  farm,  lowest  share  of  the 
connumer  dollar,  lowest  share  of  the  food 
dollar,  lowest  level  of  parity  of  Income 
lowest  return  for  farmers  versus  government 
saJarlea;  lowest  return  for  farming  versui 
other  nxajor  businesses,  and  lowest  per- 
formance on  campaign  promises. 

He  concludes  the  presentation  by  e'- 
planatlon  and  by  graph  of  the  wur  • 
5  years  for  the  American  farmer  b 
the  history  of  modern  American  .\::r.- 
culture  by  this  interesting  page: 

The  Agriculture  Secretary,  speaklne 
Spencer,  Iowa,  on  June  18,  1966.  has  th:,~ 
say.  quote 

'Some  misinformation  may  come  to  you 
Innocently,  passed  on  by  the  unknowing  cr 
the  unthinking  Some  misleading  report* 
have  apF)eared  In  certain  big  city  newspaper 
And  still  other  faulty  information  has  been 
exploited  for  political  purposes.  In  the  elec- 
tion year,  by  those  who  would  like  nothlnf 
better  than  to  break  up  the  effective  worklM 
relationship  between  the  farmers  and  thei: 
Oovernment. 

•So  beware  of  those  who  belittle  the  pr  >• 
ress  we've  made  these  last  five  years.  Rt- 
member  that  most  of  them  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  were  telling  you  the  f.armer  neve: 
had  It  so  good  in  those  bleak  years  between 
1952  and  1960  when  prices  dropped  througS 
the  floor  and  surpluses  pushed  through  ll« 
celling  Their  real  purpose  Is  not  to  imprort 
Uie  farmers'  prices  .  .  but  to  destroy  the 
voluntary  programs  we  have  struggled  ;•; 
hard  to  build.     So  beware!" 

The  damaging  flood  of  misinformation  ih..; 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  American  public 
and  to  the  world  over  the  past  five  yetrs  li 
Just  what  we  have  been  covering  in  this  ^^ 
port.  The  facta  and  figures  clearly  point  out 
where  most  of  the  misinformation  has  been 
coming  from  and  the  detrimental  effect  It 
has  had. 

The  record  has  shown  Just  what  cnn  hap- 
pen when  an  agency  of  government  is  eJ- 
plolled  for  political  purpose,  and  It  hM 
shown  to  what  lengths  this  exploitation  caJi 
be  carried  when  success  la  written  into  »■- 
most  every  departmenUl  statement  regard- 
less of  the  facts. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  former  through^ 
out  history  to  face  the  many  uncertainties  o< 
his  profession  'With  but  a  bare  mlnlmua 
of  protection,  nL-iny  of  the  unpredictable 
happenings  of  nature  can  wipe  him  out  al- 
most overnight 

These  things  the  farmer  deals  with  *s  .' 
rruitter  of  course  Only  when  he  sees  the 
economy  of  the  r..ttlon  a«  a  whole  contlnuaUJ 
moving    ahead    without    him,    and    ills  o« 


agricultural  officials  dealing  with  his  prob- 
lems in  an  unfair,  unrealistic  and  unfriendly 
ai.iuner  docs  he  become  disturbed. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  farmer  has  stuck 
to  his  task  and  has  accomplished  the  moet 
i.utstAndlng  Bgrlcultural  aclilevementa  in 
tie  history  of  the  world  and  is  entitled  to 
more  than  Just  Idle  political  chatter. 

Thus  concludes  Mr.  LeRoux  in  his  re- 
markable expose  of  how  farmers  have 
suffered  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

What  Mr.  LoRoux  has  outlined  in  such 
(jreat  detail  is  just  what  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  for  years.  As  you  may  re- 
call, I  addressed  the  House  Members  on 
this  very  subject  on  April  26.  1966. 

Now,  hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  LeRoux's 
di.sc!osures,  comes  further  proof  of  what 
lie,  my  colleagues,  and  I  have  been  saying 
for  months. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  the  price  of 
wheat  has  dropped  a  dramatic  30  to  35 
cent.s  a  bushel,  one  of  the  sharpest 
breaks  in  historj'.  This  gives  proof  to 
Mr  LeRoux's  charges  that  the  present 
administration  Ls  engaged  In  a  deliberate 
campaign  to  depress  the  market  price  of 
wheat. 

It  came  about  this  way.  Leaks  and 
rumors  out  of  Wa.shington  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  and 
other  administration  leaders  touched  off 
that  collapse. 

There  was  the  published  report  that 
the  U.S.  Government  had  informed  its 
embassies  abroad  that  25  percent  less 
wlieat  will  be  available  under  foreign  aid 
programs  this  year  and  that  recipient 
nations  should  not  be  encouraged  to  ask 
for  larger  allocations.  There  has  been 
no  official  confirmation  of  this,  but  the 
rumor  is  apparently  widely  accepted  In 
trade  circles. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  market  price 
remained  strong  until  the  majority  of 
winter  wheat  fanners  had  planted  their 
increased  wheat  acreape.  Now  that  the 
crop  has  been  planted  in  many  areas,  it 
would  appear  that  the  USDA  is  again 
pulling  the  ruR  out  from  under  the  wheat 
producers.  The  recent  drastic  decline 
would  indicate  that. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  conspiracy  to 
depress  farm  prices  runs  all  through  the 
USDA.  It  is  a  tragedy  indeed  that  the 
USDA  should  be  used  as  an  economic 
tool  by  the  present  administration  to  try 
to  take  the  heat  off  its  inflation-produc- 
ing policies. 


LN    DEFENSE     OP    THE     AMERICAN 
WAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  to- 
day in  defense  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  recognize 
the  need  for  its  defense.  Today  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  criticism  of  America 
»1th  no  equating  of  what  Is  good  In 
America, 

I  personally  am  sickened  by  beatniks — 
educated  in  the  greatest  schools  in  the 
»;>rld  on  scholarships  paid  for  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers — debasing  their  flag  and 
Plrtng  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
freedom. 

I  am  disheartened  by  Americans  in 


positions  of  national  leadership  who  will 
take  any  position  for  a  few  words  of  con- 
descending acceptance  from  our  enemies 
and  fair-weather  friends,  and  disgusted 
by  those  who  condone  mob  violence  and 
make  public  statements  calculated  to 
bring  disrespect  to  otir  great  country  and 
aid  to  the  enemy. 

I  am  fed  up  with  nations  saved  from 
their  own  stupidity  by  the  blood  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  and  American  dol- 
lars— nations  we  have  fed,  clothed,  and 
rebuilt — repajdng  our  kindness  by  lectur- 
ing the  United  States  as  thotigh  it  were 
a  truant  child. 

Right  here  on  Capitol  Hill  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  saw  beatniks.  Communists,  hood- 
lums and  self-styled  intellectuals  violent- 
ly challenging  a  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  They  tried  to  break  up  pro- 
ceedings during  which  witnesses  were  be- 
ing questioned  on  proposed  legislation  to 
make  it  illegal  to  send  aid  to  our  enemies 
or  to  block  troop  and  military  supply 
trains. 

RACIAL  nOfSIDN  AUD  ANTTWAR  MOVE3f ENT 

Some  demagog  occasionally  compares 
the  racial  struggle  in  the  United  States 
with  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  no  philosophical  connection  be- 
tween the  riots,  murder,  and  arson  in 
Watts,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  New 
York,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam;  but  en- 
emies of  the  United  States — within  and 
without — have  encouraged  both  those 
riots  and  the  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
a  vicious  plan  to  bring  disrespect  for 
America  abroad  and  shame  to  the  people 
at  home. 

The  Communists  have  rephrased  the 
old  saying,  "Whom  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy they  first  make  mad."  to  "Whom 
the  Communists  would  destroy  they  first 
make  ashamed." 

OIJ>-rASHIOKEO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  WOtJLD 
GAIN  RESPECT 

America  should  keep  in  mind  that 
lawlessness  begets  lawlessness.  We  can- 
not tolerate  the  violation  of  law  just 
because  the  violator  does  not  approve  of 
his  country  or  its  laws.  Jesse  James, 
Bluebeard,  Jack  the  Ripper,  Judas  Is- 
cariot,  and  Benedict  Arnold  obeyed  the 
laws  which  they  approved  and  disobeyed 
the  laws  which  they  did  not  approve. 

Too  many  of  our  leaders  have  con- 
doned violence  and  crime  committed  in 
the  name  of  social  or  philosophical  ills. 
This  tendency  toward  approval  of  unrest 
certainly  will  bring  chaos  and  anarchy  if 
it  continues.  We  cannot  achieve  the 
orderly  society  to  which  all  law-abiding 
citizens  are  entitled  until  all  law  •viola- 
tors are  treated  the  same — firmly  but 
fairly — and  no  longer  mollycoddled. 

ANTI-AIC^UCAN  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Our  immediate  concern  is  with  anti- 
U.S.  demonstrations  In  this  country. 
America  is  in  Vietnam  for  a  sincere  and 
unselfish  purpose.  There  can  be  honest 
argument  on  whether  we  should  be  there 
or  whether  we  have  bungled,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  are  sin- 
cere tn  their  effort  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

Demonstrations  abroad  can  in  most 
Instances  be  discoimted  as  directed  by 
foreign  governments  or  the  Communist 


Party  itself.  But  there  is  a  strong  tie 
between  them  all,  in  both  purpose  and 
procedure,  no  matter  where  they  occur: 
Peking,  Moscow,  Budapest,  Warsaw, 
Paris,  London,  Cleveland,  Washington, 
Ann  Arbor,  Berkeley,  or  at  the  Commu- 
nist convention  in  New  York  City.  Re- 
gardless of  the  language,  the  signs  all  say 
the  same  thing:  "End  the  War  fn  Viet- 
nam.    Withdraw  the  Troops  Now." 

We  have  seen  hundreds  of  student  and 
nonstudent  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  all  sizes.  It  must  also  be  added  that 
some  of  these  student  demonstrations 
have  had  leaders  who  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  student  bodies  or  universi- 
ties. Generally,  student  demonstrations 
get  the  most  publicity. 

The  actions  of  the  demonstrators  have 
covered  a  wide  range.  They  carry  the 
Vietcong  flag  and  spit  on  and  mutilate 
the  American  flag.  They  have  collected 
and  sent  money  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  along 
with  messages  of  support  and  encour- 
agement for  the  Vietcong.  They  have 
blocked  troop  and  supply  trains,  publicly 
burned  their  draft  cards,  broken  up 
patriotic  award  meetings,  disrupted  cam- 
pus ceremonial  functions,  rioted  in  con- 
gressional committee  hearings,  staged 
sitdown  .strikes  in  the  Department  of 
State,  and  in  the  administrative  oflQces 
of  various  colleges  where  they  are  being 
educated. 

Ironically,  a  large  number  of  them  are 
being  educated  with  Government  aid. 
A  University  of  California  professor 
named  Smale,  who  was  active  in  protest 
work  at  Berkeley,  was  awarded  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grant,  went 
to  Moscow  for  a  mathematics  meeting 
and  in  front  of  the  news  correspondents 
from  Hanoi,  bitterly  attacked  his  own 
country.  Since  the  incident,  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  has  refused  to 
withdraw  Smale's  grant  and  so  he  will 
return  to  Russia  next  year. 

When  Vice  President  HrMPHREV  visited 
Australia  recently,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
U.S.  demonstration  w'as  an  American 
woman  studying  in  that  country  on  a 
taxpayer-financed  scholarship. 

Some  demonstrators  are  quiet  and 
peaceful,  neat  and  well-dressed.  Others 
are  threatening,  vile,  dirty  and  generally 
repulsive.  But  the  demand  is  always  the 
same:  that  the  United  States  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 

COMMirrST    PRESS    LAtTDS    ANTI-r.S. 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Anti-American  demonstrations  with- 
in the  United  States  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  Communist  news  media,  who 
waste  no  time  in  giving  these  demonstra- 
tions full  publicity  and  take  a  special  de- 
light in  quoting  antiwar  remarks  made 
by  prominent  Americans. 

The  Communists  appear  to  think  that 
the  wave  of  protest  and  demonstrations 
means  that  we  cannot  long  withstand 
this  hea'vy  internal  pressure.  The  enemy 
believes  our  will  to  fight  is  breaking 
down  and  they  expect  some  mammoth 
social  revolution  to  occur  in  the  United 
States  that  will  force  our  Government 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

The  damage  this  totally  wrong  evalua- 
tion has  done  cannot  be  measured.  It 
has  encouraged  the  Vietcong  to  fight  on, 
to  pour  more  men  into  the  fight,  because 
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to  them  we  seem  on  the  verge  of  Intamal 
collapse,  unable  to  fight  much  longer. 

Pers«3nally.  I  have  too  great  a  faith  in 
the  will  and  moral  fiber  of  the  American 
people  to  think  that  any  significant 
number  have  been  Influenced  by  these 
demotLstrations 

WH.^r     HAS     AMCKICA     OOKt    TO     JUSTLTJ     THX8B 
ATTACKS? 

Before  believing  and  yielding  to  these 
anti-American  attacks  on  our  great  and 
mighty  country,  we  should  ask  ourselves. 
what  hiLS  America  done  to  deserve  this? 

In  the  last  two  centuries,  the  United 
States  has  produced  the  greatest,  the 
most  generous,  the  wealthiest,  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth — a  nation 
whose  problems  are  those  of  surplus 
rather  than  those  of  scarcity,  a  nation 
that  has  attained  for  its  citizens  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  a  greater  freedom  for  Its 
people,  a  nation  that  has  contributed 
more  to  the  assistance  of  mankind  than 
any  other  nation 

Let  us  also  remember  that  four  times 
in  this  century  the  United  States  has 
sent  Its  finest  young  men  abroad  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  others  and  has  later 
rebuilt  the  ravages  caused  bv  thf  '^a: 
restoring  the  economy  of  our  friends  and 
enemies  alike  There  arc  few  nations  on 
earth  which  have  not  received  US  as- 
sistance in  the  feeding  and  care  of  their 
unfortunates  Every  nation  in  the  world 
today  that  Is  a  sworn  enemy  of  the 
United  State's  has.  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, accepted  our  assistance  Humbly 
proud  of  our  great  resources  and  of  the 
great  fipportunlty  t^iat  God  gave  "is.  we 
have  lent  a  helping  hand  All  of  this 
has  been  done  without  desire  for  one  foot 
of  territory  or  one  dollar  of  another 
country's  goods. 

America  has  certainly  at  time;i  been 
foolish  and  too  altruistic  m  overextend- 
Ing  our  aid.  assisting  those  who  do  not 
merit  our  assistance,  and  trusting  those 
who  do  not  deserve  trust,  but  our  mis- 
takes have  been  those  of  kindne-ss  and 
faith  m  those  who  do  not  meast.'-e  up 
Our  actlon.s  arc  in  absolute  contiast  to 
the  Insatiable  greed  and  cunnin?  ma- 
nipulations of  the  Communist  coimtrles 
whose  cause  our  demonstrators  are  sup- 
porting whether  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally 

WHT      DO       AMERICANS       DEMONSTRATB      AdAlNST 
THEIR    iiWN    COVNTRT' 

It  has  been  difficult  to  understand 
why  Americans  should  give  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  our  enemies  No  doubt 
some  of  the  demonstrators  are.  In  plain 
language,  traitors.  It  is  a  harsh  word, 
but  these  are  harsh  times,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  these  demonstrations  are 
harsh  Ever>-  feneration  has  its  traitors 
Christ  had  Judas  among  the  Di-sclples; 
Washington  had  Benedict  Arnold  For- 
tunately there  are  relatively  few  traitors, 
but  often  the  treacherous  acts  of  a  few. 
If  they  are  In  a  position  of  trast,  seri- 
ously harm  the  actions  of  the  many  who 
are  loyal 

Some  people  turn  against  their  own 
country  because  they  bitterly  resent  the 
success  of  others  and  are  perpetually 
against  everything     Others  cannot  ap- 


preciate, or  adjust  to.  their  native  land. 
Others  will  Join  anything  for  the  thrill 
of  it.  and  lend  their  support  without  any 
real  regard  or  concern  for  what  it  Is  or 
what  it  means  And  some  Individuals 
who  get  mvolved  with  antisocial  protest 
.movements  srniply  lack  the  courage  and 
.stamina  that  living  In  a  hostile,  un- 
settled world  demands 

Some  demonstrators  are  sincere. 
They  believe  that  their  marching  and 
demonstrating  will  help  to  bring  peace. 

There  was  no  battle  at  Valley  Forge 
where  the  clash  of  arms  might  have 
stirred  men  to  action.  But  enough  of 
our  poorly  fed  and  poorly  equipped 
troops  had  the  cour£M?e  and  dedication 
to  remain  there  throughout  the  terrible 
wliiter  to  carry  our  country  through  to 
its  independence. 

Can  freedom  be  handed  to  posterity  or 
must  each  generation  go  through  its  own 
Valley  Forge  to  earn  it?  We  cannot  be 
sure.  There  are  trying  times  m  this 
period  of  our  existence,  just  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past.  All  we  can  be 
sure  of  is  that  freedom  requires  bravery 
and  strength  of  heart,  and  the  finest 
and  best  In  those  who  would  keep  It 
so-cAUja>  NKw  Lrrr  is  not  nkw 

The  name  generally  given  to  certain 
segments  of  the  rebellious  youth  move- 
ment In  this  country  is  new  left.  Some 
persons  are  fond  of  thinking  it  is  merely 
a  spontaneous,  amorphous  collection  of 
restless  young  people.  It  Is  not  Most 
of  Its  leaders  are  activists.  Instigated, 
controlled,  and  manipulated  by  disci- 
plined Communists  adhering  to  Marxist 
philosophy. 

The  theories  of  the  new  left  are  not 
new;  they  are  basically  the  theories  of 
communism,  as  old  as  slavery  and  Just 
as  deadly  This  Ideology  has  been  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Russia.  China  and 
other  countries,  and  Its  leaders  and  ex- 
ponents would  force  It  on  all  mankind 
It  Is  a  form  of  overall  rule  which  our  an- 
cestors overthrew  back  In  feudal  days 
A  privileged  few.  under  this  system,  dis- 
pense the  necessities  of  life  to  the  serfs. 

Mllovan  DJUas,  a  Yugoslav,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  Communist  leaders  of  all 
time  and  a  Marxist  student,  finally  real- 
ized that  communism  as  practiced  today 
IS  a  selfish  deviation  from  Karl  Marx's 
famous  dictum: 

Prom  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to 
each  according  to  his  needs. 

In  his  book,  "The  New  Class, "  DJilas. 
referring  to  the  Communist  elite,  had 
this  to  say: 

In  communism,  power  and  ownership  are 
almost  always  In  the  same  hands  .  This 

U  a  class  of  Communist  leaders  whose  power 
over  men  Is  the  most  complete  known  to 
history  .  Its  methods  of  rule  nil  some 
of  the  most  shameful  pages  in  history  .  . 
When  the  new  Communist  hierarchy  leaves 
the  historical  scene — and  this  must  hap- 
pen— there  will  be  less  sorrow  over  Its  pass- 
ing than  there  was  for  any  other  class  be- 
fore It  Smothering  everything  except  what 
suited  Its  ego.  It  has  condemned  Itself  to 
failure  and  shameful  ruin 

Nrw   Li^r  Drvn,ops  common   criminal.s 

The  best-known  student  demonstra- 
tions originated  at  the  University  of 
California's  Berkeley   campus      It  is  a 


little  difficult  to  see  how  some  aspects 
of  this  so-called  student  revolt  in  1964 
could  lead  to  higher  student  ethics  as 
some  of  our  starry-eyed  liberals  have 
maintained.  I  could  not  see  a  hlsh  moral 
tone  in  the  filthy-speech  movement  and 
some  other  equally  antisocial  activities 

Many  people  looked  fondly  <'n  the  stu- 
dent revolt  as  a  striving  for  higher 
Ideals  and  Individual  identity.  How- 
ever. 1  year  after  the  revolt,  campus 
crime  rose  39  percent,  compared  to  the 
city's  11-percent  Increase.  Almost  one- 
half  of  all  arrests  in  Berkeley  in  1965 
were  students — 3.000  of  them 

Buralarles  and  thefts  skyrockettd 
The  Maoist  student  group  braised  abou: 
shoplifting.  The  head  of  the  new  left 
student  party  was  found  guilty  of  steal- 
ing from  a  bookstore  and  blamed  it  on 
the  system,  whatever  that  was  supposed 
to  mean.  A  nonstudent  founder  of  the 
movement  dedicated  to  obscenity  was 
arrested  for  shoplifting  In  the  words  of 
a  detailed  article  in  a  national  magazine: 

Guerrilla  warfare  was  waged  ngatnst 
small  storekeepers,  aged  landladies,  the  uni- 
versity's grading  system  and  selective  serv- 
ice 

Now  these  are  the  acts  of  commor. 
criminals,  dregs  of  society,  who  prey  on 
their  law-abiding  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
high  time  for  our  Government  to  stop 
making  excuses  for  this  sort  of  be- 
havior— and  all  other  law-breaking  as 
well — and  treat  the  question  of  main- 
taining a  lawful  society  as  a  matter  of 
strict  law  enforcement,  not  some  sort 
of  game  with  automatic  handicaps  pu: 
on  the  police. 

NEW     LETT     WOULD     DESTROY     AMERICAN     HFSrT- 
AGE,    GREATNESS.    AND    PRIDE 

The  new  left  espouses  change — any 
change — and  would  disregard  all  lessons 
of  the  past.  It  even  has  changed  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  words.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  game  of  cops  and  rob- 
bers, the  cops  were  the  good  guys  and  the 
criminals  the  bad  guys.  Apparently,  the 
philosophy  of  the  new  left  would  reverse 
this.  The  goals  of  the  new  left  would 
bring  disrespect  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  scorn  to  the  concepts  which 
generations  of  American  schoolchildren 
have  been  taught  to  revere  as  part  of 
our  heritage.  Words  such  as  "patriot- 
Ism'  become,  in  the  mouths  of  the  new 
left,  an  epithet  to  t>o  coupled  with  the 
fouli^t  of  obscenities.  Terms  like  '"love  of 
coutitry.  of  home,  and  of  church"  are  de- 
nounced as  obsolete  and  parochial. 

NEW     LETT     nNDS      NO     WRONG     IN     COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 

Members  of  the  new  left  .see  nothing 
but  unmitigated  evil  in  America's  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  yet  keep  silent  on 
the  Communist  record  of  aggression 
which  has  destroyed  the  freedom  of  half 
the  world.  They  ignore  the  millions  in 
subjection  under  the  Communist  yoke 
and  the  thousands  who  died  in  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  There  is  nothing  on  the 
demonstration  placards  to  show  sym- 
pathy for  the  thousands  of  women  and 
children  murdered  by  the  Vietcong. 

Is  theirs  a  sincere  protest  and  dissent 
against  evil  In  the  world?    No,  it  is  not, 


and  no  amoimt  of  distorted  logic  can 

make  it  so. 

WHAT     WTTHDRAWAL     FROM     VIETTJAM     WTTHOUT 
.VDEQt'ATE  SAFEGUARDS  WOTTLD  R£ALLT  MEAN 

It  has  been  made  plain  time  and  again 
that  if  North  Vietnam  would  cease  Its 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam,  our 
troops,  literally,  would  come  home  to- 
morrow. Our  commitment  there  is  of 
long  standing  and,  if  our  enemies  sud- 
denly found  our  commitment  and  our 
word  to  be  the  false  promise  of  a  paper 
tiger — which  is  exactly  what  withdrawal 
would  lead  them  to  believe — America 
would  truly  become  the  paper  tiger  of 
all  time.  Our  enemies  would  despise  us 
and  our  friends  would  not  trust  us.  The 
dangers  that  would  face  us  then  would 
make  our  present  situation  look  safe  and 
sound  by  comparison. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  said  that  when  the 
Vietcong  defeats  the  United  States,  wars 
of  liberation  can  succeed  anywhere. 
More  is  at  stake  in  South  Vietnam  than 
just  the  welfare  of  the  countries  now 
involved. 

The  new  left  demonstrators  constantly 
demand  that  we  negotiate  with  the 
eminy,  ignoring  the  fact,  as  does  the 
enemy,  that  we  have  requested  such 
negotiations  hundreds  of  times.  They 
also  ignore  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  need  only  to  with- 
draw north  of  the  17th  parallel,  as  they 
agreed  to  do  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
in  1954.  The  new  left  offers  no  logical 
path  to  negotiations  except  our  com- 
plete and  total  surrender. 

ERRORS     IN     VTETNAM      IK)      NOT     DETRACT     FROM 
ALTRUISTIC    GOALS    OF    THE    tJNrTED    STATES 

Much  criticism  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
based  on  errors  made  in  our  prosecution 
of  the  war  itself.  Some  aspects  of  the 
war  have  been  inept  causing  embarrass- 
ment and  loss  of  prestige  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  United  States.  But  none 
of  this  should  overshadow  our  purpose 
for  being  in  Vietnam,  nor  the  unselfish 
goals  that  our  commitment  seeks  to 
fulfill. 

We  have  been  assisting  South  Vietnam 
by  supplies  and  training  advice  since  the 
lYuman  administration,  but  not  imtil 
December  1961 — after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco — were  the  first  Americans  delib- 
erately killed  by  the  Vietcong. 

We  have  given  Ju.<^tlficatlon  to  paper 
tiger  charges  from  Peking  and  Hanoi  by 
announcing  a  containment — which  really 
means  no  win — policy  to  meet  aggression. 
Any  oriental  military  mind  sees  this  at 
once  as  a  clear  indication  of  a  physical 
and  moral  w  eakness  which  can  only  lead 
to  ultimate  surrender  on  our  part. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  often 
set  certain  dates  by  which  the  war  would 
be  ended.  I  am  certain  he  was  sincere 
and  I  believe  that  we  could  have  had  vic- 
tory by  these  dates  if  our  defense  estab- 
lishment had  displayed  the  same  will  and 
determination  that  the  enemy  has  shown. 
We  have  continually  increased  our  troop 
strength  but  have  not  used  them  with 
sufficient  force  to  bring  victory  and  stop 
the  war.  Such  action  is  like  cutting  off 
1  inch  of  the  dog's  tail  at  a  time  so 
it  will  not  hurt  him  so  much. 


A  typical  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  has  injured  the  morale  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  disheartened  our 
friends  and  allies,  and  encouraged  our 
enemies  was  the  refusal  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  allow  the  destruction  of 
enemy  surface-to-air  missile  sites  during 
the  3-month  period  in  1965  that  they 
were  being  constructed.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  missiles  would  be 
fired  from  those  bases  at  American 
planes.  But  even  today  if  an  American 
plane  is  fired  upon  from  one  of  those 
bases  the  pilot  is  forbidden  to  return  fire 
if  the  base  is  located  in  the  enemy  sanc- 
tuary created  by  Secretary  McNamara. 
Needless  to  say,  the  enemy  has  located 
a  substantial  number  of  its  bases  within 
that  sanctuary. 

UNLESS  "no  win"  policy  IS  CHANGIK,  WE  WH-L 
NEVm  ACHIEVK  A  MEANINGFUL  PEACE 

This  is  a  unique  approach  to  warfare, 
this  Idea  of  containment,  but  it  was 
warned  against  by  the  great  Chinese 
military  writer.  Sun  Tzu,  over  25  cen- 
turies ago : 

When  you  engage  In  actual  fighting.  If 
victory  la  long  In  coming,  the  men's  weap- 
ons will  grow  dull  and  their  ardour  will  be 
damped  .  .  .  Thus,  though  we  have  heard  of 
Btupld  haste  In  war,  cleverness  has  never 
been  seen  associated  with  long  delays. 

The  Pentagon  planners  have  failed  in 
several  critical  aspects  including  inade- 
quate plans  for  procurement,  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  of  sufficient  supplies, 
ammunition,  armament,  and  equipment; 
emasculation  of  our  Reserve  Forces;  in- 
ability to  approximate  the  extent  of  our 
involvement;  closing  of  bases;  cessation 
of  manufacture  of  certain  needed  mili- 
tary items,  such  as  planes;  failure  to 
properly  train  and  build  up  adequate 
forces.    This  is  not  our  grandest  hour. 

We  are  sincere  in  our  search  for  peace, 
but  we  deal  with  an  enemy  whose  goals 
and  procedures  seem  to  escape  our  un- 
derstanding. The  only  thing  our  en- 
emies respect  is  determination  to  use  our 
available  forces  for  victory.  That  is  the 
only  persuasion  that  our  enemies  un- 
derstand; nothing  else  will  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Communists  to 
the  peace  table  with  any  intention  of 
working  for  real  peace.  Apparently  the 
Pentagon  does  not  imderstand  this  fact. 
or  it  chooses  to  ignore  it. 

ANTI-AMEBICAN  DEMONSTRATIONS  PART  OP  AN- 
CIENT PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  TO  BRE-^K 
WILL  TO  RESIST 

The  Communist  world  has  deliberately 
taken  its  present  course — a  psychologi- 
cal war  of  nerves — to  break  our  morale 
and  will  to  resist.  This  art  of  war  was 
developed  in  China,  where  it  became  a 
way  of  life  and  was  written  down  25 
centuries  ago  by  Sun  Tzu.  the  great 
Chinese  military  writer.  This  militarj- 
philosophy  was  carried  to  Russia  by  the 
Mongols;  it  still  dominates  military 
planning  in  Peking  and  Hanoi. 

Sun  Tzu  in  his  book,  "The  Art  of  War," 
once  stated : 

Reduce  the  hostile  chiefs  by  Inflicting  dam- 
age on  them. 

This  statement  was  expoimded  upon 
1,000  years  ago  by  Chia  Lin,  another 


Chinese  military  writer,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Sun  Tzu : 

Introduce  only  traitors  into  his  country, 
that  the  government  policy  may  be  rendered 
futile.  Foment  Intrigue  and  deceit,  and  thus 
sow  dissension  between  the  ruler  and  his 
ministers.  By  means  of  every  artful  contriv- 
ance, cause  deterioration  amongst  his  men 
and  waste  of  his  treasure. 

Sim  Tzu's  book,  "The  Art  of  War," 
treats  the  use  of  spies  and  traitors  in  some 
detail.  Chapter  8  is  entitled,  "The  Use  of 
Spies,"  and  its  several  subtitles  include 
"Local  Spies,"  "Inward  Spies,"  "Con- 
verted Spies,"  and  "Making  Use  of  Offi- 
cials of  the  Enemy." 

Tu  Mu's — another  Chinese  military 
writer — commentary  on  Sun  Tzu  enu- 
merates the  following  classes — including 
both  civilian  and  military  officials— who 
do  good  service  as  spies : 

Men  who  are  aggrieved  at  being  in  subordi- 
nate positions  or  who  have  been  p.issed  over 
in  the  distribution  of  poets,  others  who 
are  anxious  that  their  side  should  be  de- 
feated In  order  that  they  may  have  a  chance 
to  display  their  ability  and  talents,  fickle 
turncoats  who  always  want  to  have  a  foot  In 
each  boat. 

Spies,  subversion,  it  is  all  the  same.  I 
believe  you  could  find  many  of  the  new 
left  among  such  malcontents  and  trai- 
tors. Our  country  may  have  made  mis- 
takes over  the  years  in  the  conduct  of 
its  foreign  policy,  but  we  certainly  have 
done  nothing  that  would  justify  such  an 
outpouring  of  hatred  and  contempt  that 
anti-American  demonstrators  heap  upon 
us. 

VTB  MUST  NOT  IGNORE  THE  PLANS  OF  THE  ENEMY 

We  had  sufficient  warning  in  Hitler's 
"Mein  Kampf"  to  give  us  a  clear  picture 
of  what  he  would  do  and  pretty  much 
how  he  would  do  it,  but  we  ignored  it. 
The  price  of  our  ignorance  was  hideous. 

As  an  officer  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
theater  during  World  War  n,  I  became 
interested  in  and  carefully  read  and 
studied  Japanese  military  philosophy. 
This  was  of  great  help  t-o  me  in  under- 
standing our  adversary  at  that  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  must  study 
your  enemy  to  understand  him.  Today 
1  subscribe  to  the  Woi*ker  and  the  Peking 
Review.  I  have  in  my  personal  library 
the  works  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  also 
"Primer  for  Revolt."  the  work  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  military  writer  Tru- 
ong  Chinh.  which  is  probably  the  best 
book  on  the  philosophy  of  guerriHa  war- 
fare ever  written. 

ENEMY   "SONGS   OF  KATE  "  SHOULD  ORE  US  PRIDE 

If  every  American  would  study  the 
works,  thoughts,  and  philosophies  of  our 
enemies — and  their  daily  actions,  state- 
ments and  pronouncements— It  would  be 
clear  that  their  main  purpose  and  goal  is 
to  break  us  down  from  within.  They 
cannot  hope  to  vanquish  us  by  their 
military  or  economic  might,  i>oth  of 
which  are  far  less  than  ours.  Once  we 
see  the  role  of  anti-American  demon- 
strations and  all  aspects  of  the  hate 
America  movement — at  home  and 
abroad — in  this  general  pattern  of  strat- 
egy, then  we  could  well  consider  it  for 
what  it  is  and  know  how  to  meet  it.  Our 
enemy's  attacks  against  us  should  arouse 
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pride  In  Americans  rather  than  shame, 
for  these  vile  attacks  demonstrate  their 
fear  of  our  freedom  and  of  our  economic 
and  mihtary  strength 

W«  MVST  EXTAIM  COMTIDtNCE  tN  OtTRSELVia  AND 
OCH    COLNTBT 

I  believe  all  we  have  to  fear  today  Is 
loss  of  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
country.  We  cannot  and  must  not  allow 
our  enemies,  by  whatever  means,  to 
shake  this  faith.  We  must  never  allow 
the  enemy  to  guide  our  actions  or  our 
destiny 

The  experiences  of  the  past  form  ac- 
curate guideposts  for  the  road  ahead. 
Many  fail  to  loolc  for  or  to  read  these 
guides.  Some  suffer  from  myopia  that 
distorts  the  signs.  Others  do  not  see 
them  at  all.  due  to  their  own  egomania. 
Even  more  are  so  mvolved  in  selfishness 
and  greed  that  they  see  mirages,  rather 
than  realities.  In  each  case,  they  are 
doomed   to  destruction 

In  an  address  to  Congress  in  1793. 
George  Washington  said: 

The.'-o  la  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  la«t  by  the 

reputjitiuD  tjr  wejknes*  If  we  dealre  peace. 
It  muat  be  known  that  at  all  Umea  we  are 
ready  for  war 

CNKMT  VIC-rO«T  AT  THl  COWrTRTNCB  TABL* 

It  is  becoming  mcrea.slRj?ly  clear  that 
the  enemy  soon  will  seek  a  victory  at  the 
conference  table  which  they  know  they 
cannot  win  on  the  battlefield  American 
anned  action  In  Vietnam,  while  princi- 
pally a  position  of  containment,  has 
gradually  expanded  until  there  are  bat- 
tles going  on  over  most  of  South  Vietnam. 
As  American  forces  have  gained  In  battle- 
field experience  they  are  proving  vhem- 
selves  equal  to  the  Vietcong  In  Jungle 
fighting  and  certainly  superior  in  all 
other  facets  of  the  war  The  eneriy  has 
suffered  heavy  casualties  and  Is  finding 
it  more  and  more  difBcuJt  to  supply  food 
and  ammunition  to  its  guerrilla  forces 

Because  of  the  bloody  purge  going  on 
within  its  ow^l  country  and  its  problems 
of  decreasing  production.  Red  China 
will  not  enter  the  war  m  Vietnam  unless 
convinced  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
paper  tiger  Other  evidence  that  China 
Is  reluctant  to  increase  her  participation 
Is  the  fact  that  while  today  she  is  as  weak 
or  weaker  thctn  she  has  ever  b^-en  in  sev- 
eral years,  .she  has  recently  issued  her 
most  vile  threats  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  China,  for  centuries,  has  fol- 
lowed the  military  advice  of  Sun  Tzu. 
who  said 

All  warf.ire  is  b.ised  on  deception  VThen 
you  are  neur  you  must  make  the  enemy  be- 
lieve that  you  are  far  away  when  ye  are  far 
away  you  must  make  him  believe  that  you 
are  nettr 

Red  China  s  friends  In  Europe  are  now 
placing  Increased  demand.s  on  the  United 
States  to  stop  our  bombing  and  try  to 
negotiate  peace,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  is  proc'aiming  louder  and 
louder  that  they  will  never  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  It  appears 
that  the  enemy  will  attempt  to  gain  their 
conference  table  victory  either  during  or 
soon  after  President  Johnsons  coming 
trip  to  southeast  Asia 


MANILA    CONTXaXNCE    CAN     WORK    T")    AMOIICAN 
SUCCESS    Ot    TU     HER    DISBIAI.    rALLUKK 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  we 
are  approaching  the  hour  of  decision  in 
the  Vietnam  war  Despite  our  errors  of 
the  past.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  win  a 
military  victory  The  slowly  increasing 
confidence  In  America  from  the  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  Is  strong  evidence  of 
that  fact 

The  plan  of  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  to  hold  an  all-southeast 
Asia  conference  on  Vietnam,  and  his  in- 
vitation to  President  Johnson  to  attend, 
could  be  of  great  value.  It  could  also  be 
the  groundwork  for  what  would  appear 
to  t)e  a  satisfactory  peace  but  what  would 
be.  In  reality,  another  Communist  victory 
at  the  conference  table. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  for  on  that  outcome  may 
depend  their  own  freedom.  They  fear 
China's  territorial  ambitions  and  want 
her  aggression  blocked.  Yet  none  of 
these  countries,  without  unity  with  a 
power  such  as  the  United  States,  could 
withstand  Chinese  aggression  Because 
of  their  weakness  and  their  concern  over 
our  reluctance  to  wm,  they  have  been 
cautlour.  In  showing  friendship  toward 
the  United  States  or  in  taking  a  firm 
stand  against  China.  They  will  not 
openly  support  our  position  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  until  they  are  satisfied  that 
we  are  sincere — the  answer  to  which 
neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies  are 
certain. 

rs  THK  PmfiSIDENT'S  TRIP  SINCBlBt 

It  seems  harsh  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  President  on  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  America  as  a 
meaningful  peace  In  Vietnam.  But  fall- 
ing to  recognize  that  the  timing  of  the 
Presidents  trip — just  before  an  election 
In  which  his  Vietnam  policies  are  a  lead- 
ing Issue — Is  being  questioned  by  many 
Americans  would  be  playing  the  ostrich 
and  sticking  our  heads  Into  the  sand. 

The  fact  that  the  Chief  of  State  has 
the  sounding  board  of  the  news  media 
raises  additional  questloris  on  the  timing 
of  this  trip. 

We  are  all  aware  that  In  the  dramatic 
move  he  Is  making  the  President  will 
dominate  the  news  media  for  the  entire 
month  before  the  elections.  Will  he  use 
that  media  to  bring  the  truth  to  America 
or  will  It  be  used  for  partisan  purposes  to 
bring  a  selfish  view  to  the  American 
electorate' 

Only  time  will  bring  the  true  answer. 

The  American  people  can  only  hope 
that  the  President  Is  .sincere  and  that 
this  Is  not  merely  a  game  ttj  gain  tem- 
porary political  strength  by  pretending 
a  peace  which  l.s  In  fact  phony  or  a  vic- 
tory which  l.s  in  reality  a  defeat. 

Regardless  of  our  personal  views,  we 
must  trust  the  President  In  his  trip  to 
southea.st  Asia  Any  open  demonstration 
of  a  lack  of  trust  at  this  time  can  avail 
nothing  except  further  embanassment 
to  our  country  in  foreign  affairs.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  by  our  Consti- 
tution the  President  U  the  architect  of 
our   foreign   policy   and  Commander  in 


Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  No  one  car. 
act  in  this  field  except  the  President  We 
must  pray  that  he  will  sincerely  and 
prayerfully  represent  America  and  the 
Interests  of  freedom;  that  he  will  remem- 
ber the  blood  that  American  boys  i.ave 
shed  in  Vietnam;  that  he  will  keep  eve: 
In  mind  the  errors  of  trust  which  '.xtre 
made  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Pot.sd;irr., 
and  that  he  will  not  make  comniitnun:,; 
for  the  future  which  will  give  nothing  to 
tlie  cause  of  America  and  freedom  except 
dissolution  and  despair.  Let  us  pray 
that  he  will  remember  Santayana's 
words: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

THE     ROAD     rOR     THE     tINrrED     STATES 

Freedom  is  not  a  devisable  thine,  no.' 
Is  it  something  to  be  carelessly  and  arbi- 
trarily tampered  with  or  restricted  under 
the  cloak  of  national  necessity.  We 
must — and  we  will — keep  our  tolerance 
of  belief  and  our  right  of  free  speech. 
But  tolerance  niu.st  not  extend  to  latrnt 
treason  and  subversion. 

America  Is  the  strongest  and  greatest 
country  on  earth  and  thci^  Is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  keep  It  that  way.  We 
have  the  strongest  economy  and  strong- 
est military  might  that  the  world  ha^ 
ever  known,  but  to  properly  utilize  these 
forces  to  the  benefit  of  our.selves  and  all 
mankind  we  must  maintain  our  spiritua'. 
strength  and  keep  it  as  great  or  greater 
than  our  economic  or  military  strenuth 
We  must  fulfill  our  respon.slbllity  and  our 
destiny,  but  In  doing  this  we  must  act 
with  commonsense,  keeping  ever  in  niir.d 
our  debt  to  our  own  country  and  our  own 
people  and  not  overextending  our  ca- 
pabilities by  mixing  In  controversies  ai; 
over  the  world. 

I  have  no  fears  for  our  country  if  we 
remain  determined  toward  strength  and 
freedom  I  do  not  doubt  the  basic  wis- 
dom, good  faith,  and  Intentions  of  the 
American  people.  Above  all.  we  must 
retain  this  faith  In  ourselves.  I  linnly 
believe  that  we  will  meet  problems  lh.^t 
arise  In  a  manner  that  leaves  us  stroneer 
within  as  well  as  without  Nor  do  I  fear 
that  In  haste  we  will  approve  Ill-con- 
sidered, totalitarian  measures  that  re- 
semble those  of  our  enemy  and  by  their 
adoption  defeat  our  very  purpose. 

As  a  nation  and  as  a  people  wc  m'Jst 
and  will  move  ahead.  We  must  accept 
change  when  It  Is  for  the  good  but  refuse 
It  as  a  temporary  expedient  leading  only 
to  mediocrity  or  destruction.  We  must 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  star  of  hope  and 
dedication  to  a  better  world,  but  at  the 
.same  time  plant  our  feet  on  the  solid 
ground  of  reality. 


FIXXDD  INSURANCE 
Mr     MARSH      Mr     Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  corisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boocsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RECoBr 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
•;me  Hurricane  Inez  has  finally  moved 
irJand  causing  the  destruction  we  all 
fcnew  it  would. 

It  has.  as  all  hurricanes  have,  once 
again  dramatically  Illustrated  the  need 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  Insurance 
'or  our  American  homeowmers  who  live 
aione  our  coastlines  that  have  proven  to 
be  in  the  path  of  killer  hurricanes. 

Th.Tt  such  a  program  is  needed  today  is 
clearly  evident.  You  do  not  have  to  con- 
vince the  thousands  of  homeowners  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  flood  insurance 
ii  needed. 

The  residents  all  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  waited  anx- 
iously for  2  weeks  in  fear  that  their 
homes  were  in  the  path  of  the  hurricane. 
Fortunately  they  were  spared.  Unfor- 
tunately many  citizens  of  Mexico  felt  the 
briiu  of  the  storm. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  18213) 
that  would  provide  a  national  program 
of  flood  insurance  and  I  urge  the  support 
of  it  from  all  Members  of  the  House. 

I  con.sider  tlus  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  I  have  Introduced  In  my  22 
vears  in  Congres-s 

The  bill  would  create  a  joint  Govern- 
ment-private Insurance  industry  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance  for  property 
owners.  The  Bojigs  bill  springs  from 
recommendations  listed  in  a  9-month 
•i;dy  ordered  by  ConRre.ss  in  the  wake 
of  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  study  was  part 
(?f  the  Southeast  EMsaster  Relief  Act  of 
■Mb.  which  has  provided  more  than  $120 
million  in  loans  to  more  than  26.000 
..irncane  victims. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  Na- 
•.jnal  Government : 

First.  Pay  the  difference  between  rea- 
sonable premium  rates  on  policies  of 
flood  insurance  issued  under  the  bill  and 
the  actuarial  cost  of  such  Insurance ; 

Second.  Assume  the  obiijjation  to  pay 
all  claims  in  excess  of  a  fixed  amount 
covered  by  Insurance  i-ssued  under  the  bill 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  reasoriable 
fee  by  the  companies  offering  such  In- 
5'jrance:  and 

Thiid.  Make  loans  at  reasonable  rates 
to  replenish  the  reserves  of  an  insurance 
company  which  are  depicted  because  of 
heavy  losses  on  property  covered  by  the 
bill. 

The  measure  specifies  that  preference 
be  given  to  those  areas  and  States  ex- 
presslns  po.sltive  Interest  in  flood  insur- 
mce  and  urges  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  planning  bodies  in  developing 
long-range,  land-iLse  plans. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  directing  the  program, 

to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  use  the  facilities  and  services  of  pri- 
vate orL'anlzatlans  and  persons  author- 
ized to  engage  in  the  Insurance  business 
under  the  laws  of  any  SUte  *  *  *."  It 
^s  prohibit  the  issuance  of  new  insur- 
ance on  a  home  where  flood  Insurance 
'an  otherwise  be  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  hardship 
caused  by  floods,  the  Government  Is  di- 
rected to  encourage  private  Insurance 
companies  to  develop  nonsubsldlzed  flood 
Insurance  programs.    The  bill  directs  the 


Government  to  Identify  within  2  years 
all  flood  plain  areas,  including  coastal 
areas,  which  have  special  flood  hazards 
and  vtiliurablllties. 

This  bill  Is  a  means  to  plan  ahead  for 
future  hurricanes,  and  that  is  what  In- 
surance Is  for.  When  private  enterprise 
like  the  Insurance  Industry  cannot  offer 
Insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  it  is  time 
for  the  National  Goverrunent  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  protect  potential  vic- 
tims from  the  devastation  of  flood 
waters. 


VIErrNAM  IN  THE  BALANCE 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  article  In  the  current  Issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  entitled  "Vietnam  in  the 
Balance,"  Is  by  Bernard  B.  Fall,  professor 
of  International  relations  at  Howard 
University.  Professor  Fall  Is  a  French 
citizen  who  served  In  the  French  imder- 
ground  during  World  War  n.  He  has 
visited  North  and  South  Vietnam  on 
various  occfislons  and  has  written  six 
books  on  the  subject. 

In  my  judgment.  Professor  Falls  ar- 
ticle In  Foreign  Affairs  Is  must  reading 
for  anyone  who  Is  trying  to  miderstand 
what  Is  going  on  in  Vietnam  today.  He 
points  out  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
Irrefutable  logic  that  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  Is  a  major  entity  In  the  pic- 
ture, whose  Interests  and  policies  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  those  of  Hanoi. 
and  he  argues  that  a  major  element  of 
our  policy  should  be  to  "make  the  Saigon 
government  and  the  Liberation  Front 
leaders  the  center  of  all  future  negotia- 
tions, with  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  In  a  backup  position,  just  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Laotian  factions 
and  third  powers  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1961-62." 

Professor  Pall's  article  was  written  be- 
fore Ambassador  Goldberg's  recent  out- 
standing address  at  the  United  Nations, 
but  It  remains  a  timely  and  cogent  pres- 
entation of  some  of  the  basic  realities  in 
Vietnam.  In  my  judgment,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  imtle  the  bloody  knot 
of  Vietnam  unless  we  face  up  to  these 
realities. 

Professor  Pall's  article  follows: 

(Prom  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  Oct.  19661 
Vietnam  in  the  Balance 
(By  BernMd  B.  Pall) 
It  may  well  be  the  opinion  of  future  his- 
torians that  the  small  but  fierce  engage- 
ments which  In  late  1965  pitted  newly-arrived 
American  troops  against  tlie  Chu-Luc  (Main 
Force)  units  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  of  North 
Viet  Nam  were  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne 
of  the  Vietnamese  War.  The  Battle  of  the 
Mame  in  September  1914  halted  the  seem- 
ingly Irresistible  onslaught  of  the  Kaiser  and 
thus  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  an  Imme- 
diate end  of  the  war  through  a  collapse  of 
th0  French;   but  tbs  Oreat  War.   with   lt« 


Immense  human  and  material  losses,  still 
ground  on  for  four  years  and  the  enemy 
would  often  again  come  close  to  victory.  The 
same  happened  In  World  War  II  before  Mos- 
cow in  the  winter  of  1941,  or  at  Guadalcanal 
a  few  months  later:  no  "turning  point"  as 
yet.  but  a  halt  to  the  runaway  disaEler. 

In  South  Viet  Nam.  after  being  stopped  at 
Chu-Lai.  Plei-M^  and  the  la-Drang,  the 
Communist  regulars  lost  enough  of  their 
momentum  for  the  time  being  not  to  \ye  able 
to  bring  about  the  military  and  political  col- 
lapse of  the  Saigon  eovernment  late  in  1965 — 
a  situation  which  would  have  altogether 
closed  out  the  American  "option"  of  the  con- 
flict. But  just  as  at  the  M:irne  52  years  ago. 
or  before  Moscow  a  quarter-century  ago, 
nothing  had  been  decided  as  yet.  Years — 
pterh.ips  a  decade — of  hard  fighting  could 
still  be  ahead.  And  the  political  collapse 
of  the  government  in  Saigon  is  still  a  dis- 
tinct po.sEibllity.  It  is.  however,  imiwrtant 
to  assess  in  detail  the  military  and  political 
elements  on  which  this  precarious  balance 
rests  and  what  real  possibilities  for  ma- 
noeuvre (as  against  wishful  thinking  on  one 
side  or  party  rhetoric  on  the  other)  exist  at 
present  in  the  Viet  Nam  situation, 
i: 

On  the  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
side,  two  main  events  dominated  the  scene 
between  the  first  deployment  of  major  Amer- 
ican combat  units  in  September  1965  and 
the  Saigon  government's  attempt  at  provld- 
i:.g  itself  wnth  the  beginnings  of  a  represent- 
ative base  in  September  1966:  the  govern- 
ment of  Air  Vice  Marsha!  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
by  surviving  for  more  than  one  year,  pro- 
vided planners  both  in  Saigon  and  Washing- 
ton with  a  political  "peg"  on  which  to  hang 
some  of  the  reform  programis  deemed  es- 
.sential  t<i  any  counter-insurgency  effort 
worthv  of  the  name;  and  also  the  increasing 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  shift  the  whole 
main  burden  of  the  war  as  far  north  as 
possible.  The  latter  was  being  achieved  by 
committing  the  bulk  of  the  American  forces 
to  the  Central  Vietnamese  mountain  and 
coastal  areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  II  Corps,  and  by  "raising," 
in  the  wordf!  of  President  Johnson,  "the 
price  of  aggression"  which  North  Viet  Nam 
would  have  to  pay  for  her  p.irticipatlon  in 
The  war.  What  this  meant  became  clear  on 
June  29,  1966.  when  American  bombers  at- 
tacked oil  storage  depots  within  the  city 
limits  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  unleashed 
an  air  oMensive  ouu^trlpping  in  int-ensity 
most  of  the  bombing  operations  of  World 
War  n.i 

The  decisions  which  led  to  this  situation 
were  based  on  the  clear  realization  in  Wash- 
ington that,  earlier  optimistic  predictions 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  in  the  process  of  being  de- 
feated in  an  operation  which  was  a  carbon 
copy  not  of  the  ''^ench  defeat  of  1954  but 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  defeat  on  the 
mainland  in  1948-49.  And  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  China,  it  was  American  prestige 
which  now  wt^s  at  stake  OpposIT*  \iews  were 
strong  even  within  the  American  military. 
however,  where  advisory  support  for  friendly 
local  ground  troops  was  considered  with 
favor  over  the  commitment  of  large  Ameri- 
can ground  forces.  As  late  as  August  1964, 
that  viewpoint  was  clearly  expounded  as 
official  policy  in  a  pamphlet  jointly  Issued 
by  the  State  and  Defense  Departments,  which 
explained  the  Viet  Nam  problem  in  ques- 
tlon-and-answer  form.  The  answer  to  the 
then   hypothetical   question    as    to   why   no 


'  According  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  the  1966  "bombing  plan"  for  Viet 
Nam  Involves  an  expendittire  of  638.000  tons 
of  aerial  munitions.  In  comparison,  the 
whole  Pacific  theater  expended  600.000  tona 
throughout  all  of  World  War  n. 
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Amertc&n  combat  uolU  were  conurUtted  to 
Viet  Nam  r^ads  !n  full  as  follows 

"The  miUiAry  problem  facing  Uie  armed 
forces  •>{  Sou'.h  Viet  Nam  at  this  time  Ls  not 
primarily  one  of  manpower  Basically  It  Is 
a  problem  of  acquiring  training,  equipment. 
skills,  and  organization  suited  to  combating 
the  type  of  aggression  that  menaces  their 
country  Our  assistance  Is  designed  to  sup- 
ply these  requirements. 

"The  Viet  Cong  us«  terrorism  and  armed 
attack  as  well  as  propaganda  The  Qovem- 
ment  forces  must  respond  decisively  on  all 
appropriate  levels,  tasks  that  can  best  be 
handled  by  Vietnamese.  US  combat  units 
would  face  several  obvious  disadvantages  In 
a  guemlU  war  situation  of  this  type  in  which 
knowledge  of  terrain,  language,  and  local  cus- 
toms Is  especially  important  In  addition, 
their  introduction  would  provide  ammuni- 
tion for  Communist  propaganda  which 
falsely  proclaims  that  the  United  States  Is 
conducting  a  white  man's  war'  against 
Asians  "  ■ 

That  perceptive  statement  of  the  t>aslc  Ua- 
blUtles  involved  In  using  massive  numbers 
of  white  troops  is  beyond  doubt  as  true  todJiy 
as  It  was  In  1964  One  can.  therefore,  only 
guess  at  the  sudden  deterlorntlou  inside 
South  Viet  Nam— or  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  worsening  situation  was  finally 
perceived  In  Washington — which  comp>elled 
the  Administration  to  do  In  1905  what  It  felt 
was  unwise  only  six  months  earlier  But  the 
decision  was  made  to  commit  I.irge  American 
forces  to  the  land  battle  as  being  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  300,000  were  In  Viet  Nam  by 
September  1966.  and  another  100.000  could 
be  there  by  the  end  of  the  current  year 

The  immediate  net  result  of  that  Ameri- 
can influx  was  that  the  brunt  of  the  major 
encounters  was  now  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  tro<-)ps  Instead  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, Just  as  on  the  other  side  Infiltrated 
regular  units  if  the  People's  Army  of  Viet 
Nazn  ( PAVN  i  now  assumed  the  larger  part 
Ln  engagements  In  the  II  Corps  area  and  the 
northern  section  of  III  Corps  The  argu- 
ment that  South  Vietnamese  forces  still  suf- 
fered heavy  casualties — they  suffered  U.OOO 
dead  and  21  600  wounded  In  1965 — must  be 
modified  to  Include  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  lARVNi  casual- 
ties are  suffered  passively,  t  e  by  units  gar- 
risoned In  forts  or  ambushed  on  roads  rather 
than  engaged  In  offensive  operations.'  A 
1965  net  desertion  rate  of  about  93.000  out  of 
about  600  000  troops,  which  by  all  accounts 
further  Increased  during  the  first  half  of 
1966,  also  indicates  that  the  ARVN  has  yet 
to  become  a  stabilized  force,  let  alone  a  dip- 
lomatically stabilizing  factor  In  the  way  the 
South  Korean  Army  became  during  the  nego- 
tiations of  1952-53  How  much  Indeed  the 
war  had  t>ecome  ".American"  Is  also  shown  by 
the  relatively  high  casualties  suffered  by  the 
U  3  combat  forces  In  the  field  out  of  a  total 
of  240.000  tr'Xjps  In  Viet  Nam  In  the  spring 
of  1966.  about  50,000  at  most  were  actual 
combat  troops  Yet  they  had  suffered.  In 
less  than  one  year  the  bulk  of  -America's 
4.0O0  dead  and  21  000  wounded  Losses  of 
combat  leaders  were  even  more  severe,  as 
shown  by  statistics  covering  1965  only,  when 
It  turned  out  that  the  officer  death  rate  was 
33    percent,    as   against    5    percent    for    US. 


'Department  of  State  Publication  7724 
iDept  of  Defense  Oen-8i  Viet  Nam  The 
Struggle  for  PYeedom  Washington:  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office   1964,  p  21 

•  According  to  the  Weekly  Summaries  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Defeuse,  the 
average  number  of  AKVN-lnltlated  battal- 
lon-slze  operations  has  slightly  decreased 
over  the  past  year  while  the  number  of  Viet- 
namese under  arms  went  from  493,000  to 
•40.000  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
US  -Initiated  battalion -size  ojjeratlons  has 
trebled 


Forces  during  the  Korean  and  Second  World 
Wars.'  while  the  Prench  officer  death  rate 
during  the  Indochina  War  amounted  to 
about  3  percent. 

On  the  civilian  side,  a  thorough  {jerusal 
of  the  testimony  given  by  senior  Adminis- 
tration officials  before  various  Congres- 
sional cummltteea  shows  that,  like  Abb^ 
Sleyes  during  the  Prench  Revolution,  the 
Saigon  government  had  survived  but  had 
done  lltUe  else  besides.  To  be  sure,  some 
particularly  optimistic  observers  already  felt 
a  year  ago.  a  bare  three  months  after  Ky's 
rtae  to  power,  that  "there  is  genuine  enthusi- 
asm generated  by  the  imaginative  pro- 
gramme worked  out  by  (the  government's] 
civilian  advisers."  and  that  "a  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  revolution"  was  finally 
under  way.'  The  hard  statistics  and  ob- 
served fa£ts  paint  a  somewhat  different  pic- 
ture Economically,  the  country  experi- 
enced a  130  percent  Inflation  In  lees  than 
a  year,  which  finally  led  to  a  strong  de- 
valuation of  the  South  Vietnamese  cur- 
rency in  an  effort  to  keep  prices  from  rising 
uncontroUedly  And  while  there  are,  as  In 
the  past,  hopes  of  future  improvement, 
they  have  as  yet  to  materialize  In  Viet  Nam 
for  anyone  who  Is  not  In  the  war -economy 
circuit — that  Is.  working  for  the  big  build- 
ing contractors  who  construct  runways  and 
bases,  or.  for  Instance,  serving  as  a  barmaid 
Land  reform  has  never  gotten  off  the 
ground,  there  have  l)een  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct reforms,  all  of  which  stalled,  over  the 
past  decade  or  so.  While  the  Diem  regime 
expropriated  a  total  467.000  hectares  (2.47 
acres,  per  hectare)  and  the  Prench  Govern- 
ment gave  South  Viet  Nam  t)etwe«n  225.000 
to  246.000  hectares  of  formerly  privately 
Prench-owned  land  as  early  as  1958.  only 
some  248.000  hectares  have  thus  far  been 
redistributed,  according  to  a  recent  AID 
refKjrt.*  i  e.  the  equivalent  of  the  Prench- 
owned  land  According  to  a  recent  Ameri- 
can observer  who  was  an  adviser  in  Viet 
Nam.  much  of  the  unredlstrlbuted  land  was 
kept  under  government  control  and  "com- 
monly put  up  for  rent  to  the  highest 
bidder  "  ' 

While  It  Is  obvious  that  the  middle  of  a 
wax  Is  not  the  best  place  to  start  such 
reforms,  it  miut  be  realized  that  in  Viet 
Nam  the  choice  no  longer  exists,  for  the 
reforms  are  as  essential  to  success  as  ammu- 
nition for  the  howitzers — in  fact,  more  so, 
because  the  failures  of  land  reform  create 
an  almost  hopeless  vicious  circle.  With  only 
25  percent  of  the  non-urban  population 
under  effective  government  control,  a  large 
mass  of  landless  peasants  stands  to  lose  a 
great  deal  the  day  Saigon  reestablishes  con- 
trol over  the  countryside  and  thus  restores 
the  old  tenant-landlord  relationship,  as 
invariably  happ>ened  in  the  past  wherever 
government  troops  reoccupled  a  given  area 
I  In  fact.  In  some  such  areas  the  landlords 
arrived  In  the  supply  trucks  of  the  troops 
and  some  unit  commanders  could  be  per- 
suaded to  launch  a  clearing  operation  In  an 
area  where  the  returning  landlords  promised 
to  share  the  proceeds  with  them  i  Hence, 
the  certitude  of  a  genuinely  "peasant- 
oriented"  land  reform,  including  a  freeue  on 
land  holdings  already  distributed  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  would  do  more  to  change  the 
allegiance  of  the  f>easantry  than  probably 
any  other  single  counter -Insurgency  meas- 
ure. And  the  much  graver  problem  then 
arises  as  to  whether  the  landlord-oriented 
leadership  group  In  Saigon — regardless  of 
whether  it  Is  made  up  of  generals  or  medical 


•  The  Sew  York  Times.  January  19,  1966 

•  P,  J    Honey.  "Viet  Nam  Argument."  En- 
counter. November   1966.   p    69 

•  CoNGRCssiONAL  RkCDaD.  Maxch  10,  1966,  p, 
6659 

'  Stanley  Andrews.  "Red  Tape  and  Broken 
Promises,"   The  Reporter    May   5.   1966 


doctors,  as  seems  to  be  alternately  the  casfr_ 
Is  Intellectually  capable  of  engineering  tha- 
kind  of  revolution. 

Penally.  South  Viet  Nam  must  face  up  to 
political  problems  which,  even  In  the  absen« 
of  the  Viet  Cong  Insurgency,  would  leave;; 
in  the  precarious  position  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  a  year  ago.  To  blame  the  Prench 
colonial  legacy  for  all  the  present  ills  tijj 
become  a  sort  of  ritual  to  which  everj-  wrlur 
In  this  field  pays  automatic  homage,  i; 
does  not.  imfortunately.  explain  why  Noni 
Viet  Nam.  similarly  saddled  with  French 
colonial  holdovers,  does  not  suffer  from 
administrative  disintegration;  nor  does  ;• 
explain  how  twelve  years  of  extensive  DubUc- 
admlnlstratlon  training  In  South  Viet  Nam- 
staffed  and  financed  by  America — has  ap. 
parently  made  no  dent  In  the  problem  Tbt 
reason  Is  that  South  Viet  Nam's  Ills  are  of  a 
more  fundamental  nature 

Regionalism  In  Viet  Nam  is  a  fact  of  ii-f 
which  no  amount  of  centralization  can  paper 
over.  For  some  unfathomable  reason,  th. 
decision  was  made  In  1954  to  replace  what  | 
was  on  the  whole  a  wcU-decentrailzed  ad. 
mtnlstratlve  system '  by  a  truly  French-  I 
patterned,  highly  centralized  admlnlstratlvj  | 
structure  More  and  more  power  was  heaped 
on  the  fragile  shoulders  of  Saigon's  centra; 
bureaucracy,  while  such  "natural"  units  c: 
government  as  the  region  or  the  district  we.v 
either  abolished  or  lost  all  effective  po-xt: 
The  village,  which  had  been  the  real  cradle 
of  a  Jeffersonlan  type  of  representative  gcr- 
ernment  In  the  country  (the  French  found; 
well-ojjeratlng  local  election  system  and,  htt 
all  colonial  powers,  left  village  life  to  .u 
own  devices  I .  was  deprived  of  its  elected  oflS- 
clals  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  flat  In  June  19K 
and  for  the  flrst  time  felt  the  full  brum  ol 
central  arbitrariness  and  maladministration 
without  the  relative  compensations  of  i 
rapidly  Improving  economic  situation.  On. 
broader  plane,  the  Hoa-Hao  and  Cao-Da; 
sects  were  In  a  state  of  more  or  less  oven 
antl-Salgon  dlssldence  until  Dlem's  murder 
In  November  1963.  and  those  two  sects  num- 
ber about  3,000,000  people  between  them  and 
live  over  a  vast  area  north  and  west  of  Sai- 
gon. The  mountain  tribesmen  of  the  vas; 
plateau  area  which  covers  almost  65  perces; 
of  South  Viet  Nam  were  the  object  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  oppression  which  America 
experts  as  early  as  1957  conslderfd 
tantamount  to  genocide.  They  formed  i: 
organization  known  as  FULRO  iProt; 
Unlfl*  de  la  Lutte  des  Races  Oprlmte 
w^hlch.  like  "Black  Nationalism"  in  the 
United  States,  has  pathetic  overtones  of  i 
curses-on-both-your-houses  attitude,  and 
which  resulted  In  two  major  rebelUoci 
quelled  In  the  nick  of  time  by  well-Uked 
American  advisers  who  found  themselves  !; 
the  strange  position  of  being  honest  brokers 
between   two   "Vietnamese"  ethnic  groups 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  regional  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  Buddhism  and  Catholicism 
The  term  "regionalism"  Is  used  advisedly,  for  I 
in  South  Viet  Nam  today  CathoUclfm  li  ] 
largely  associated  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
civilian  refugees  of  that  faith  (almost  600- 
000  out  of  a  total  of  850.000),  while  Bud- 
dhism, though  practiced  lackadaisically 
throughout  Viet  Nam,  finds  its  most  fierc« 
and  tradltlon-bound  adherents  In  the  Cen- 
tral coastal  area  around  the  ancient  imperliil 
capital  of  Hu6  People  are  rarely  tolerant 
about  their  religion,  and  the  Vietnamese  po6- 
slbly  less  tolerant  than  most.  This,  added 
to  the  fact  that  the  Catholics,  though  only 
perhaps  11  percent  of  the  piopulatlon.  were 
In  power  under  Diem  for  almost  a  decade 
and  that  the  ARVN's  officers  corps  Is  over 
50  percent  Catholic  to  this  day.  would  be 
sufficient    to    create    an    explosive    situation 


•  Cf .  the  little-known  but  excellent  study 
by  Vu  Quoc  Tliong.  'La  d^centrali.iation  ac- 
ministrative  an  Viet-Nam"  Hanoi  Press« 
Unlversltalrles.  1952. 


anywhere  In  Viet  Nam.  In  the  absence  of 
J  broadly  accepted  government,  people  of 
necessity  must  fall  back  on  the  one  structure 
of  society  they  can  trust — their  religion.  It 
,rss  a  foregone  conclusion,  then,  that  the 
Buddhists  would  attempt  to  gain  power.  Just 
iS  far  smaller  groups  have  previously  done 
ffith  great  success. 

The  argument  that  perhaps  the  Buddhists 
jre  not  "ready"  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
jrnmeni  is  by-and-large  Irrelevant.  After 
ill.  Buddhists  as  Individuals — including  Pre- 
mier Ky.  who  is  a  North  Vietnamese  Bud- 
ililst — have  been  in  p>06itlons  of  power  all 
along.  What  Is,  however,  ti^e  Is  that  the 
Buddhist  political  organization  In  Saigon, 
grouped  around  the  Vien  Hoa  Dao  (Institute 
;or  the  Implementation  of  the  Dharma),  has 
yet  to  find  a  political  program  which  It  can 
openly  proclaim.  That  Is  meant  In  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  term,  for  many  of  the  Bud- 
djiists  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  a  nego- 
uated  solution  to  the  war.  but  under  pres- 
ently-existing legislation  any  utterance  to 
inat  effect  is  likely  to  earn  Its  maker  a  prison 
term  of  up  to  five  years.  Not  being  able  to 
jtand  openly  on  a  platform  of  moderation 
or  neutralism,  the  Buddhists  are  condemned 
to  vague  utterances  about  "social  revolu- 
tion." "true  democracy"  and  other  similarly 
noncommittal  slogans  But  that  la  not  the 
Und  of  program  likely  to  rally  the  war-weary 
Metnamese  'round  the  flag  for  a  supreme 
eSort  against  the  Viet  Cong.  or.  for  that 
natter,  against  Saigon.  And  perhaps  the 
supreme  refineinent  of  the  dilemma  came 
Ust  spring  when  the  Central  Vietnamese 
Buddhists  were  cornered  by  ARVN  troops  Into 
abject  surrender:  at  that  time  there  were 
better  than  five  North  Vietnamese  regular 
.-eglments  in  the  I  Corps  area  which,  had  the 
Buddhists  and  the  mutinous  1st  ARVN  Di- 
vision chosen  to  go  over  to  their  side,  could 
have  wreaked  utter  disaster  in  almost  half 
of  Viet  Nam.  with  Incalculable  consequences 
in  Washington  and  Saigon,  not  to  speak  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  Buddhists 
chose  the  likelihood  of  political  destruction 
md  the  detention  of  their  key  political  and 
military  leaders  by  Premier  Ky  against  the 
highly  speculative  pKJSsibllties  of  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (NL.F  ).  the  political  arm  of  what  Is 
commonly  called  the   Viet  Cong. 

Yet  the  very  extremism  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Ky  showed  late  In  Jtily 
1966  when  he  suddenly  resumed  harping  on 
a  theme  dear  in  1964  to  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors. General  Nguyen  Khanh.  "Bac  TienI" 
I 'Lets  March  North!")  may  have  a  matur- 
ing influence  not  only  on  the  Buddhist  lead- 
ers but  also  on  the  moderate  Catholics  of 
Father  Hoang  Quynh  and  lead  to  an  alliance 
between  the  two  religious  groups.  This  In 
turn  could  become  a  base  of  p>olltlcal  power 
owing  nothing  either  to  an  alien  Ideology  or 
to  the  massive  presence  of  foreign  troops. 


It  is  against  this  South  Vietnamese  back- 
drop of  frustration  and  upheaval  that  the 
tnilltary  effort  which  has  been  made  over 
the  past  year  now  must  be  measured,  and 
nof  simply  against  It  own  abstract  yardsticks 
flf  increasing  troops  present,  ammunition  ex- 
panded enemy  killed,  "structures"  destroyed. 
nee  confiscated,  weapons  captured  and  weap- 
ons lost  or  acres  of  rice  fields  defoliated. 
Not  that  such  Indicators  are  wrong  per  se; 
but  they  are  simply  meaningless  In  terms  of 
That  is  going  on. 

First  of  all,  the  war  must  be  Judged 
•gainst  Its  progress  toward  Its  Initial  objec- 
tives If  the  objective  was — as  was  con- 
templated in  1961— to  "pacify  South  Vlet- 
!iAin  with  the  help  of  an  eighteen-month 
«>unter-insurgency  plan,  then  the  operation 
already  has  failed.  This  Is  also  true  If  Vlet- 
"-am  is  Judged  against  Secretary  McNamara's 
'■wget  date,  announced  on  October  2,  1963: 
"The  major  part  of  the  United  States  mili- 


tary task  [In  Vietnam]  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965-  If  the  next  set  of  objectives 
was  to  nip  the  rising  Insurgency  In  South 
Vietnam  merely  with  an  Increased  American 
advisory  effort  and  perhaps  with  the  "anti- 
septic" help  of  American-manned  airplanes 
and  naval  craft,  that  policy  failed  In  1964. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  such  tactical 
measures  as  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  first  was  explained  as  a  retaliatory  measure 
against  a  gruerrlUa  attack  on  the  American 
base  at  Plelku,  then  as  a  tneaeiue  designed 
to  cut  off  the  floiw  of  North  Vietnamese  man- 
power and  supplies  to  the  Instu-gents,  and. 
finally,  as  simply  a  political  measure  de- 
signed to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the 
conference  table.*  Since  it  was  clearly  ad- 
mitted that  the  retaliatory  aspect  of  the  raids 
was  at  best  a  temporary  rationale,  only  the 
two  other  criteria  need  to  be  Judged.  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  In  explaining  the  bombing 
of  the  storage  depots  near  the  former  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  "sanctuaries,"  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  prevlotis  year  of  bombing  Communist 
supply  deliveries  had  increased  by  150  per- 
cent and  troop  Infiltration  by  120  percent, 
and  P»re8ident  Johnson,  two  days  later  at 
Omaha,  stated  that  what  hitherto  had  been 
Jungle  trails  had  In  many  places  become 
fully  motorable  "boulevards." 

Obviously,  then,  as  with  operations 
"Strangle"  and  "Choke"  in  Korea  15  years 
ago,  air  operations  failed  to  effect  decisive 
results  in  spite  of  a  1965  bomb  tonnage 
(256,000  tons)  far  exceeding  what  had  ever 
been  used  before  on  so  small  a  target  area. 
As  for  the  political  effectiveness  of  the  air 
operations,  the  record  Is  plan:  more  intran- 
sigence from  Hanoi  and  a  gradual  Increase 
In  the  Russian  commitments  to  Hanoi,  at 
least  in  the  field  of  air  defense. 

All  this  could  well  delineate  the  conditions 
for  a  stalemate,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that, 
contrary  to  what  happened  in  Korea,  the 
American  build-up  in  Viet  Nam  is  at  the 
present  moment  open-ended.  Neither  budg- 
etary nor  manpower  ceilings  seem  to  have 
been  arrived  at  and  whatever  limitations 
there  are  appear  to  be  imposed  more  by  the 
difficulties  of  finding  suitable  deployment 
areas  and  logistical  supp>ort  facilities  than 
by  a  lack  of  will  In  Washington  to  provide 
massive  reinforcements.  Even  bo,  manpower 
requirements  are  lUcely  to  become  extensive 
this  autumn:  by  late  September,  about  165,- 
000  men  now  In  Viet  Nam  will  have  fulfilled 
their  one-year  totir;  that,  added  to  the  400,- 
000-man  strength  considered  desirable  for 
the  end  of  1966,  would  mean  that  at  least  a 
quarter-million  new  troops  must  be  moved 
to  Southeast  Asia  fairly  rapidly. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  perfectly  feasible  for 
the  United  States,  and  so  are  the  many 
"search-and-destroy"  and  spoiling  opera- 
tions which  are  said  to  have  prevented  the 
Viet  Cong  from  launching  a  "monsoon  of- 
fensive." (Ironically  enough,  the  North 
Vietnamese  claim  that  the  American  "dry- 
season  'counteroffenslve'  "  had  likewise  met 
with  failure.)  '"  Enemy  losses  are  heavy,  and 
may  well  reach  60,000  dead  this  year; 
but  the  present  Infiltration  rate  may 
match  this,  and  local  recruitment  In- 
side South  Viet  Nam  still  amounts  to 
3,500  men  a  month,  while  the  total  number 
of  Viet  Cong  and  PAVN  forces  rose  over  the 
past  year  from  110,000  men  to  270,000.  The 
present  American  plncer  operations,  with 
their  net  results  of  a  few  hundred  enemy 
killed  in  return  for  a  conunltment  of  often 
more  than  10,000  troops  for  ten  days,  are 
by  and  large  no  more  efficient  than  similarly 
large  French  operations  were  (the  Prench 
using  paratroop  battalions  where  the  United 


States  uses  helicopter-borne  units) .  They 
are  unlikely  to  achieve  gains  of  strategic  Im- 
portance until  a  troop  saturation  ratio  is 
attained  which  permits  the  permanent  re- 
occupation  of  cleared  areas  in  strengths 
which  deter  attack.  Expert  advocates  of 
such  tactics,  notably  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
feel  that  they  can  be  the  only  logical  con- 
clusion of  present  f)ollcies  and  estimate  that 
one  million  American  troops  would  provide 
for  an  adequate  saturation  ratio.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  that  view  is  likewise  shared 
by  the  opposition.  In  an  interview  granted 
in  January  1965  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Liberation  Front,  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  he 
made  the  cogent  point  that  "it  Is  not  bombs 
and  artillery  that  win  wars;  it  Is  Infantry 
that  can  occupy  territory."  -^ 

Let  us  then  reconstruct  the  military-poli- 
tical landscape  which  the  Communist  plan- 
ners in  Hanoi  or  in  the  N.L.F.'s  Jungle  head- 
quarters might  see  before  them.  In  sp;t€  of 
severe  c.isualtles.  their  troops  and  under- 
ground administrative  structure  have  held 
ozi  to  much  of  what  they  held  last  year  and. 
with  minor  tactical  adjustments,  "they  are 
still  capable  of  attacking.  Aerial  bombard- 
ment, north  as  well  as  south,  hurts  but  has 
yet  to  cut  deeply  into  their  supply  and  re- 
placement system  (they  have  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's word  for  iti.  The  American 
ground  eflor:  has  foreclosed  the  chances  of  a 
headlong  rush  to  victory,  but  is  not  yet  of 
a  size  to  make  a  Communist  defeat  certain. 
Saigon,  for  all  the  beautiful  plans  on  paper, 
has  yet  to  come  through  with  effective  re- 
forms. And  abroad,  the  dark  outlines  of 
more  massive  Soviet  help  (with  a  concom- 
itant Russo-American  worsening  of  rela- 
tions )  appear  discernible. 

If  the  Communist  Interpretation  of  the 
situation  is  anywhere  near  this  estimate,  as 
it  is  very  likely  to  be,  then  it  can  be  easily 
seen  why  both  Hanoi  and  the  NL.F.  would 
be  highly  reluctant  to  accept  negotiations 
which  offer  them  literally  nothing  but  the 
complete  and  permanent  dismantling  of  the 
whole  South  Vietnamese  Communist  ap- 
paratus In  exchange  for  a  minor  share  In  an 
economic  development  plan  which  contem- 
plates a  total  expenditure  equivalent  to  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  fifteen  days  of 
war  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Much  depends,  then, 
on  whether  Hanoi  and  the  guerrillas  in  the 
south  view  the  development  of  the  war  exact- 
ly in  the  same  light,  for  the  sacrifices  they  are 
expected  to  make  at  the  conference  table,  as 
well  as,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  firing  line, 
are  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

IV 

A  major  part  of  the  whole  Viet  Nam  argu- 
ment revolves  around  a  clear  identification 
of  the  character  of  the  enemy — for  it  is  that 
identification  which  pins  the  label  of  "ag- 
grressor"  on  North  Viet  Nam  (and  thus  Justi- 
fies military  action  against  iti  or.  conversely, 
makes  the  conflict  largely  a  civil  war,  with 
the  United  States  as  the  major  foreign 
"interventionist," 

A  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  presented 
an  untisually  well-argued  and  sophisticated 
case  for  the  first  vlew,'^  But  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  so  well  argued,  it  unconsciously 
presents  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  op- 
posite viewpoint  as  well.  And  since  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  discuss  the  possible  ra- 
tional outcomes  of  the  Viet  Nam  situation 
as  long  as  the  true  character  of  the  adver- 
sary is  in  doubt— It  is  this  writer's  own  belief 
that  it  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes presented  above — the  nature  of  the 
Viet  Cong  must  be  explored  further  before 
it  can  be  definitively  dismissed  as  "faceless." 


•  Secre'tary  McNamara's  press  conference 
of  June  29,  1966. 

"  Viet  Nam  Courier  (Hanoi) ,  Nos,  60  and 
61,  May  26  and  Jime  2,  1966- 


"  Wilfred  Burchett,  "Viet  Nam:  Inside 
Story  of  the  Guerrilla  War."  New  York;  In- 
ternational Publishers,  1965,  p.  240. 

"  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  "The  Faceless  Viet 
Cong."  Foreign  Affairs.  April  1966- 
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It  can   be  conceded  In  advance  that  any 
Communist  member  of  the  National  Ubera- 


vantage  of  Saigon's  glaring  weaknesses  after 
1959      But    the   CommuiUsts   can   hardly    be 


fooled  West)   and  to  belief  the  N.L.F.  U  li. 
deed  nothing  but  "a  contrived  political  mech- 


bave    become    obvious    to    even    the    most 
obtuse    pro-Hanoi    elements    south    of    the 
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future  negotiations,  with  the  United  States 
and  North  Viet  Nam  in  a  back-up  position. 
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settle    the    Vietnamese 
Guernica,  or  Sarajevo. 


conflict,    neither    Is 


U  3 -Initiated   battalion-8lz«   operatioos    haa 
trebled. 


'Stanley  Andrews.    "Red  Tape  and  Broken 
Promlaea,"    The   Reporter.    May   5,    1966 


minUtrative  au   Viet-Nam. 
Uiilversltalrtea.  1952. 
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It  can  be  conceded  In  advance  that  any 
Communist  member  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  In  South  Viet  N'am  Is  ltlie*lse  a 
member  of  the  Lao  Dong,  the  Vletxi.ar.ese 
Communist  Party  and  that  North  Viet  Nam. 
which  had  without  a  Bhred  of  doubt  won  tne 
war  against  France  m  1954.  fully  expected 
to  gain  control  of  South  Viet  Nam  as  well 
either  by  the  electlo.na  slated  for  July  1956 
or  at  a  Uter  date  I  am,  however.  Inclined 
to  doubt  that  Hanoi's  decision  U)  Intervene 
In  South  Vietnamese  affairs  wa-s  prompted  by 
any  increasing  disparity  between  poUUcal 
life  north  ir.d  south  "  For  it  became  obvious 
even  to  the  blindest  of  opumista  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  political  lives  of  both  Viet 
Nams.  far  from  becoming  'disparate,"  began 
to  resemble  e\ch  other  as  only  two  extreme* 
can.  with  their  gradual  falsification  of  rep- 
resentative processes  and.  Anally,  with  their 
concentration  camps  and  persecution  of  reli- 
gious groups  The  existence  of  a  "Central 
Reunification  Department "  in  Hanoi  of  which 
much  is  made  Is  surely  revelatoy  of  some- 
thing— -until  one  becomes  aware  that  West 
Oermany.  for  example,  has  a  Ministry  for  All- 
German  AfTalrs  to  which,  of  course.  East  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviets  ascribe  equally  sinister 
motives,  even  though  It  can  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  tlie  Miriisteriurri  fw  Geiamt- 
(l^■1l'^'•he  F'agen  Is  more  innocuous  than  any 
H.1.101   fomnirtee   with   the  same  purpose. 

It  Is  likewise  very  much  open  to  question 
that  the  Intervention  of  Hanoi  was  first  evi- 
denced by  a  terror  campal«:n  directed  against 
small  South  Vietnamese  uffli  lals  In  actiuU 
fact,  Diem  began  to  becnme  oppressive  as 
early  as  January  1^56.  when  a  concentration 
camp  ordinance  -No  8  of  Jaunary  11.  1956) 
gave  the  regime  almost  unchecked  power  to 
deal  with  the  opposition — and  the  non-Com- 
munist opposition,  least  inured  to  clandes- 
tine operatlon.1.  was  hit  hardest  It  took 
until  May  1966  for  a  C  S  Government 
agency,  the  Public  AtTsilrs  Office  In  Stlgon.  to 
state  candidly  what  was  a  well-known  fact 
all  along — to  wit.  that  some  of  the  so-called 
"political-religious"  sects  provided  the  bard 
core  of  the  early  opposition 

Ten  of  -he  eleven  [Cao-Dall  sub- 
sects  had  opposed  Diem,  and  their  leadership 
fled  to  Cam.bodla  or  went  Into  hldlag.  .  .  . 
The  members  of  the  other  ten  sects  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  early  NLP  support,  although 
the  alliance  was  at  all  times  an  uneasy 
one  .  .  . 

The  [Hoa-Haol  sects  In  1952  formed 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  Its  iJoUUcal 
arm  It  too  challenged  Diem,  and  It.'  armies 
were  'sma.'ihed  by  ARVN  In  1956  like  the 
Cao  Dal  It  was  an  early  and  major  partici- 
pant in  the  NLP 

The  third  of  the  esoteric  sects  of 
Viet  Nam.  the  Blnh  Xuyen.  which  was  also 
smashed  by  Diem,  also  worked  with  the  NLF 
in  Its  early  days  "  " 

The  decision  by  Dtem — probably  his  most 
pregnant  in  terms  of  Its  future  conse- 
quences— to  abolish  elected  village  govern- 
ment In  J'lne  1956  (again  before  the  July 
195<J  election  deadline,  at  a  time  when  the 
Communists  were  on  their  best  behavior) 
did  the  rest  The  hated  appointees  became 
a  prime  target  for  local  resentment  ai.d  by 
March  1958  over  400  had  been  murdered  by 
guerrillas  who  Indeed,  as  Carver  points  out. 
"harped  on  hjcal  Issues  and  avoided  pre.ich- 
Ing  Marxist  doctrine  "  'When  It  Ls  remem- 
bered that  there  were  enough  "local  Issues  ' 
around  to  cause  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
Itaelf  to  try  at  least  thrss  times  to  murder 
Diem,  it  becomes  understandable  why  South 
'Viet  Nam  appeared  to  Hanoi  ripe  for  pluck- 
ing. In  other  words,  there  can  t>e  no  doubt 
but  that  Hanoi  or  even  South  Vietnamese 
■t*y-b«hlnd  Communist  elements,  took  ad- 


vantage of  Saigon's  glaring  weaknesses  after 
1959  But  the  ComciunlsUs  can  hardly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  incredible  stupidity 
of  the  Diem  regime  and  the  somewhat  sur- 
prising blindness  to  Its  faults  of  its  Amerl- 
Ciin  advisers  And  It  Is  equiUly  hard  to  deny 
that  there  was  plenty  of  motivation  inside 
South  Viet  Nam.  on  the  left  as  well  as  on  the 
right,  for  a  revolutionary  explosion. 

The  next  point  which  requires  clarification 
Is  not  whether  the  Insurgency  in  South  Viet 
Nam  Is  abetted,  directed  and  aided  from 
North  Viet  Nam  (it  Is  to  a  large  extent), 
but  whether  such  outside  controls  preclude 
the  existence  of  real  objectives  which  are 
sp«clfically  those  of  the  Insurgents  rather 
than  of  their  external  sponsors.  Here,  the 
recent  British  revelations  as  to  the  truly 
enormous  extent  of  the  control  of  the  French 
Resistance  In  Prance  by  the  Special  Opera- 
tions Executive  (S.O.E  )— the  1940-1946  Brit- 
ish equivalent  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — shows  what  is  meant  According 
to  the  now- published  ofllcial  history  of  S  O  E. 
in  France,  "till  1944  the  British  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  all  of  de  Oualle's  means  of 
communications  with  France,"  and  the 
French  "could  not  introduce  a  single  agent 
or  a  single  store"  without  Allied  permission 
and  help,  and  "anything  I  they)  planned  with 
marked  political  implications  was  liable  to 
be  vetoed  by  any  of  the  three  major  Western 
allies."  Yet,  having  substanti.^ted  exactly 
what  both  the  Vlehy  French  and  the  Nazis 
had  said  all  along,  i.e  that  the  French  Resist- 
ance was  nothing  but  an  "Anglo-Saxon  con- 
spiracy" and  the  reelsters  (this  writer  In- 
cluded) nothing  but  foreign  agents,  the  ofll- 
cial history  makes  the  key  point:  "All  these 
victories  by  and  through  resistance  forces 
in  France  had  a  common  basis:  overwhelm- 
ing popular  support."  '* 

The  hard  historical  facts  which  emerge 
from  the  French  Resistance  and  which  ap- 
pear to  apply  to  the  Viet  Cong  are  (a)  that  In 
spite  of  overwhelming  technical  control  by 
the  Allies,  de  Gaulle  succeeded  In  winning 
political  and  military  loyalty  among  the  di- 
verse guerrilla  forces  In  Prance,  and  (b)  that 
even  de  Gaulle's  own  views  and  desires  had 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  those  devel- 
oped by  the  Internal  resistance  In  Its  four- 
year  fight.  In  which  it  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  and  suffered  the  bulk  of  the  losses. 
The  differences  of  view  between  Viet  Cong 
leaders  who  have  now  been  In  the  fight  for 
six  years  (and  some  of  them  for  twenty!) 
and  the  Hanoi  theoreticians  and  conventional 
military  commanders  go  in  many  cases  far 
beyond  normal  internecine  party  struggles  or 
mere  tactical  disagreements 

A  glance  at  factual  examples  is  Interesting' 
there  have  been  three  changes  of  N  LP  sec- 
retaries-general at  times  when  Hanoi  was  In 
the  throe*  of  no  purge  whatsoever  There 
was  the  N  LP  flve-polnt  manifesto  of  March 
23,  1965,  whose  '"Jungle  version"  was  re- 
broadcast  later  by  Haiiol  with  39  extensive 
amendments  or  text  changes,  softening  some 
of  the  N  LP  statements.  There  were  the 
spontaneous  reactions  of  N  L  F.  leaders  when 
faced  with  respected  Western  observers  on 
neutral  ground,  openly  explaining  why  they 
disagreed  with  the  "narTow-mlrided  commis- 
sars in  Hanoi  '  And  there  Is  the  fact  that 
while  the  United  States  and  Hanoi  are  now 
offlcially  wedded  to  a  return  to  a  Geneva-type 
ronference  (and,  presumably,  its  two-year 
election  clause),  the  NLF  has  thtLs  far  left 
Oeneva  out  of  Its  program,  preferring  a  flex- 
ible formula  of  eventual  reunification  In 
negotiated  stages 

It  Is  easy  to  dLimlss  those  differences  as 
being  mere  camouflagB  i  after  all.  some  people 
believe  that  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  Is  nothing 
but  a  grand  deception  foisted  on  the  easily- 


fooled  West)  and  to  beUef  the  NLF.  u  i-. 
deed  nothing  but  "a.  contrived  political  niic^. 
anL-^m  with  no  Indigenous  roots,"  a-s  C.-.rve: 
nViTs,  But  In  that  case,  the  220,000  Vie; 
Cong  who  fight  side-by-slde  with  50,000 
P.AVN  regulars,  and  who  over  the  past  three 
yeurs  are  said  to  have  .suffered  almost  loo.ijoo 
dead  and  182.000  wounded,  fight  rather  wei; 
for  what  must  be  a  vast  mats  of  remote- 
controlled  and  force-drafted  recruits.  Other. 
wise,  de-scrtlon  would  be  Just  as  ea'rv  or.  the 
Viet  Cong  side  as  it  Is  on  the  ARVN  side, 
but  thus  far  the  V.C.  desertion  rate  simply 
seems  to  keep  p.tce  with  the  increase  of  man- 
power on  the  Conununlst  .side. 

That  leaves,  lastly,  the  argument  of  "face- 
leesncss  ":  the  N  LP.  leaders  are  men  of  Uttle 
stature  In  their  own  stKiety:  they  are  un- 
knowns. But  four  years  ago  only  a  few  Viet- 
namese military  men  knew  who  General 
Ky  was.  and  no  one  thought  of  him  even  two 
years  ago  as  being  of  presidential  timber. 
Clandestlneness  Is  not  attractive  to  the  sort 
of  men  who  are  national  figures:  aside  fros 
Jugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito,  it  takes  real  ■■-\. 
jjertise  to  recall  the  names  of  Europeui,  re- 
sistance leaders.  In  any  case,  N.L.P.  propa- 
ganda ha.s  seen  to  It  that  Its  leaders  should 
not  remain  anonj-mous;  at  least  forty  senlot 
leaders'  biographies  have  been  published, 
along  with  their  photos.''  Their  background 
shows  the  normal  social  background  of  Viet- 
namese leadership  In  general,  from  medicil 
doctors  and  pharmacists,  to  lawyers  and  even 
army  ofDcers  (though  tlie  sprinkling  of  Mon- 
tagnards  and  women  is  more  typical  of  the 
likewise  classic  "united  front"  picture  i .  And 
they  have  one  remarkable  common  charac- 
teristic which  thus  far  no  Saigon  government 
has  been  able  to  match:  thev  are  all  from 
south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel 

None  of  the  foregoing  Justifies  Hanoi's 
claim  that  the  NLF.  should  be  the  "sole 
legitimate  voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
peof>le."  But  nothing  J'.istltips  the  opposite 
claim  either,  to  the  effect  that  without 
Hanoi's  full  support,  the  N.LP.  would  dli- 
appear  Into  thin  air  like  a  desert  inlmK 
There  can  Indeed  be  no  quarrel  with  Carver's 
statement  that  "the  Viet  Cong  organi/^itwt 
Is  unquestionably  a  major  factor  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  {X)lltlcal  scene  "  In  that 
case,  however,  It  mtwt  be  treated  as  what  It 
Is — a  political  force  in  South  Vie*  N-.i 
which  cannot  be  simply  blasted  r!T  thf  sir- 
face  of  the  earth  with  B-52  saturatl.  n  raid' 
or  told  to  pack  up  and  go  Into  exile  to  Nori 
Viet  Nam. 

There  la  one  further  consideration  which 
argues  agaln-^t  the  likelihood  of  H.inol  belni 
able  (assuming  It  were  willing  and  It  do«« 
not  seem  to  be )  to  turn  off  the  southern 
guerrilla  movement  like  a  water  tap-  Hannl 
has  since  March  I94fl.  made  four  seran'.e 
deals  with  the  West  at  the  expen.se  of  tie 
South  Vietnamese.  The  Prench-Vletr.  i.T.ese 
accords  of  March  6,  1946,  provided  r:r  s 
VletHitniefP  "free  state  with  Its  >wn  L'ovem- 
ment.  armed  forces  and  foreign  relatloM" 
but  left  South  Viet  Nam  proper  {i.e.  Cochla 
China  1  under  French  control  and.  .is  It 
turned  out,  severe  antl-Vlet  Mlnh  repression 
The  French-Vietnamese  modi.s  i::fndi 
signed  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  Paris.  September 
14.  194«.  further  confirmed  this  seoming 
abandonment"  of  the  South.  In  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  July  1954.  It  was  South  Viet  Nm 
which  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Diem  r^me  for  at  least  two  years,  and  we 
have  Nguyen  Huu  Tho's  own  word  In  &n 
Interview  with  Wilfred  Burchett  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "there  were  mixed  feelings  about 
the  two-years'  delay  over  reunification  "  And 
when  neither  Hanoi  nor  Peking  (nor  the  So- 
viet Union)  made  strong  representatloia 
against  dropping  elections  In   1956,  It  mii^ 
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(2ftve  become  obvious  to  even  tb«  most 
obtuse  pro-Hanoi  elements  south  of  the 
seventeenth  parallel  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  are  somewhat  unreliable 

allies. 

V 

These  are  simple  historical  facts,  not  ex- 
trai>olatlons  of  obscure  paragraphs  In  three- 
hour  speeches  of  Communist  leaders.  They 
make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  by  the 
tenets  of  the  all-out  "aggression"  theory  why 
the  same  Communist  leaders  (In  Hanoi  and 
at  le.ist  Peking)  should  have  chosen  In  1958 
to  fight  a  highly  risky  guerrilla  war  In  pref- 
erence to  trying  to  win  South  Viet  Nam  by 
a  bitter  political  fight  In  1966  (a  call  to  the 
va.  or  for  the  reconvening  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference,  or  for  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Agreements  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice;  or  simply  by  a  vast  propaganda 
offensive )."  The  fact  of  repeated  abandon- 
ment goes  a  long  way  to  explain  why  North 
Viet  Nam  Is  somewhat  reluctant  to  come  to 
the  conference  Uible:  Washington  has  some- 
times seemed  to  feel  that  a  sudden  conven- 
ing at  a  conference  table  might  well  bring 
about  the  collap-^e  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government's  spirit  of  resistance,  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  as  a  people  know  only  too 
well  what  their  milltarj'  posture  would  be 
without  all-out  American  help.  But,  vice 
versa.  In  view  of  past  performance,  any  peace 
conference  In  which  Hanoi  would  once  more 
speak  for  the  southern  Insurgent  elements 
and  In  the  absence  of  their  own  full  repre- 
sentation would  raise  among  the  Viet  Cong 
the  spectre  of  yet  a  fifth  sellout  of  the  south- 
ern guerrillas.  Other  countries  too  have 
•credibility  gaps." 

Yet  18  it  precisely  that  symmetrical  weak- 
ness which.  In  this  writer's  view,  opens  new 
perspectives  on  how  to  approach  the  Viet 
Nam  problem  as  a  whole.  And  while  lapidary 
formulations  have  in  the  past  been  more  con- 
fusing than  helpful.  It  would  perhaps  be  use- 
ful to  say  that  a  major  attempt  must  be 
made  to  "pHJlitlcIze"  rather  than  to  further 
'•mlUt:irlze"  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and  to 
treat  It  as  what  It  really  Is — -a  Icxial  conflict 
with  outside  support  which  has  gotten  out  of 
hand,  not  the  Stalingrad  or  El-Alameln  of  a 
worldwide  cold-war  confrontation. 

There  Is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that 
a  free-world  "victory"  In  Viet  Nam  Is  going  to 
deter  other  revolutionary  guerrilla  wars  than 
there  was  to  have  hoped  that  the  Kaiser's 
defeat  m  World  War  I  would  teach  Nazism  a 
useful  lesson  In  1938;  or  to  have  exjjected 
that  Communist  guerrilla  setbacks  In  Greece, 
.Uerbaljan.  the  Philippines.  Malaya  or  the 
Coafo  would  "teach"  guerrillas  something  In 
Cuba,  Venezuela,  Laos.  Buraaa,  Thailand  or 
South  Viet  Nam.  If  It  "teaches"  them  any- 
thlcp  at  all.  It  may  well  be  this:  that  unless 
the  local  regime  undertakes  a  measure  of 
true  reforms,  even  the  hugest  military  power 
in  the  world  can  be  successfully  stalemated 
for  a  long  period  of  time  by  lightly-armed 
peasant  guerrillas  and  the  Infantry  of  a 
tiny  underdeveloped  country.  That  point 
might  well  be  left  somewhat  lets  substan- 
tiated than  It  has  recently  been. 

In  that  case,  the  present  balance,  Includ- 
ing the  American  and  PAVN  forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  can  be  used  to  establish  a  p>olltlcal 
starting  point  from  which  to  approach  the 
whole  problem  anew,  perhaps  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines; 

1  Make  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
Liberation  Front  leaders   the  center  of  all 


■^  It  Is  totally  forgotten  today  by  those  who 
support  the  "unllateral-aggTeaslon"  theory 
that  North  Viet  Nam  on  March  7  and  Decem- 
t>«r  22.  1958,  addressed  two  long  notes  to 
President  Diem  conceding  the  temporary  dl- 
rtsion  of  the  country  and  offering  a  4-polnt 
program  Involving  interzonal  trade,  travel 
and  nonaggreaslon.  Saigon  refused  to  reply 
to  the  noted. 


ftituie  negotiations,  with  the  United  States 
and  North  Viet  Nam  In  a  back-up  position. 
Just  as  was  the  case  with  the  laotlan  fac- 
tions and  third  powers  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1961-62.  (It  'Will  be  recalled  that 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina 
was  a  military  cease-fire  conference,  like 
Panmiinjom  In  Korea.) 

2.  Have  the  United  States  restate  In  less 
prolix  language  the  promises  contained  In 
the  State  Department's  14-Polnt  Declaration 
of  January  1966,  notably  with  regard  to  the 
non-permanence  of  American  bases  In  South 
Viet  Nam  and  the  disengagement  of  both 
Viet  Nams;  and  have  this  declaration  filed 
with  the  United  Nations  as  proof  of  gcK)d 
faith. 

3.  Prepare  the  Saigon  government  force- 
fully and  pubUcly — Just  as  Premier  Ky  In- 
formed the  United  States  of  his  desire  to 
carry  the  ground  war  to  North  Viet  Nam — 
for  the  coming  political  contest  with  a  well- 
organized  native  left-wing  minority  which 
can  neither  be  evactiated  nor  exterminated. 
{Vide,  France  and  Italy  In  1945--i7  having 
to  face  the  stark  fact  of  heavily-armed 
Communist  ex-partlsan  forces,  which  to  this 
day  In  1966  have  not  really  surrendered  all 
their  weapons.) 

4.  Encourage  Uberatlon  Front  leaders  to 
commit  themselves  to  specifically  South 
Vietnamese  political  and  economic  options 
In  preference  to  North  Vietnamese  desires 
( agEdn  as  was  the  case  of  the  West  European 
Communists  In  the  early  1950'8,  In  relation 
to  Moscow)  In  exchange  for  a  legal  participa- 
tion In  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

5.  Encourage  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
"piastre  cooimon  market"  (as  advocated  two 
years  ago  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of 
Cambodia)  which  wo'uld  Include  North  Viet 
Nam  and  thi:us  satisfy  Its  legitimate  desire 
for  contacts  outside  the  Communist  world, 
but  which  would  include  26,000,000  people 
from  non-Communist  states  as  against 
North  Viet  Nam's  19,000,000.  Postwar  Inter- 
national organizations — even  the  Warsaw 
Pact — have  shown  that  small  strong-willed 
countries  succeed  far  better  In  holding  their 
own  within  such  organizations,  even  when 
they  include  a  large  predatory  country,  than 
they  can  Individually. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  President  Johnson's 
Baltimore  speech,  restate  and  exp>and  the 
Idea  of  a  flexible  area-wide  rehabilitation 
program,  taking  Into  account  the  immensely 
Increased  destruction  which  has  taken  place 
since  last  year.  Include  proposals  for  politi- 
cal normallza'tlon,  such  as  those  which  the 
United  States  Implemented  In  Germany  and 
Japan,  Britain  in  Israel,  and  France  In  Al- 
geria. In  that  case,  Viet  Nam  could  set  the 
pattern  of  a  d6tente  applicable  to  other  di- 
vided cotin tries  as  well. 

None  of  the  above  Is  likely  to  produce  a 
miracle  cure  for  South  Viet  Nam's  ills.  If 
Saigon  la  still  grimly  determined  to  botch 
Its  land  reform  or  to  falsify  its  elections,  not 
even  a  million  American  troops  can  stop  it 
from  doing  so.  Of  course  those  troops  at 
least  could  crush  the  opposition  even  If  It 
were  at  the  price  of  which  Tacitus  spoke 
when  he  said  of  the  Romans  In  Britain,  "You 
have  made  this  a  desolation  and  you  call  it 
peace." 

It  would  Indeed  be  a  pity  If  so  much  in- 
genuity, diplomacy,  blood  and  treasure 
should  have  been  spent  on  trying  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  abandon  the  Insurgents  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  without  a  solid  attempt 
ever  having  been  made  at  getting  the  in- 
surgents to  modify  their  relationship  with 
Hanoi  in  return  for  a  speclflcally  South  Viet- 
namese Bol'ution  that  could  be  as  honorable 
all  around  as  it  would  be  realistic.  The  only 
alternative  to  such  an  approach  would  be 
a  further  escalation  both  in  terms  of  battle- 
groimd  and  participating  countries.  And  if 
Mtinlch  Is  not  a  good  example  of  how  to 


settle   the    Vietnamese   conflict,    neither    la 
Guernica,  or  Sarajevo. 


"THE  LABOR   MOVEMENT  AND  IM- 
MIGRATION,"  BY  PETER  J,  KEL- 

LEY,  S.S.S. 

Mr,  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FOGARTY-  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  seen  a  report  on  the  s'ubject 
of  the  "American  Lt^bor  Movement  and 
Immigration"  policy  which  I  found  to  be 
quite  interesting  and  very  well  docu- 
mented. It  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  J.  Kelley.  S.S.S.  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament Fathers  Seminary  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  shows  evidence  of  much  effort 
and  concentrated  research. 

In  the  thought  that  it  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  other  Members  of  this  body.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimou.s  consent  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  American  labor  movement  Is  Inti- 
mately concerned  with  Immigration.  AFL 
founder  Sam  Gompers  was  an  immigrant. 
So  were  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Philip  Murray. 
not  to  mention  a  great  proportion  of  the 
rank  and  file  union  members,  especially  in 
the  past  generation.  

Immigration  presents,  on  a  theoretical 
plane,  a  dilemma  to  organized  labor.  The 
eiTect  of  large-scale  immigration  on  American 
unemployment  statistics  would  tend  to  make 
the  big  unions  favor  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  number 
of  immigrants  In  the  labor  movement,  even 
today,  might  well  be  offended  by  such  tactics. 
This  rather  a  priori  consideration  raises  the 
question — what  has  been  labor's  stand  on 
Immigration,  and  what  factors  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  policy? 

The  point  of  departure  for  this  study  was 
the  inimigratlon  law  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  October  3.  1965.  The  major  con- 
cern therefore,  was  with  labor's  attitude  to- 
ward s  that  bill's  most  Important  Innovation, 
the  rejection  of  the  National  origins  quota 
system.  Closely  related  with  this  problem 
was  the  refugee  relief  question.  A  third 
aspect  of  labor  policy  on  Immigration,  the 
bracero  or  tempiorary  alien  farm  labor  pro- 
gram, had  to  be  included  for  the  sake  of 
completeness. 

A  full  understanding  of  American  labor's 
view  on  present  Immigration  policy,  it  was 
found,  had  to  begin  with  the  poet- World  War 
II  era.  .Uter  a  twenty  year  lull  in  Immigra- 
tion due  to  several  factors,  new  pressure  to 
open  the  gates  began  to  force  a  rethinking 
of  American  policy  at  that  time 

Secondary  sources  of  information  turned 
out  to  be  entirely  lacking.  Rather  Uttle,  In 
fact,  could  be  found  even  in  the  way  of  pri- 
mary source  material.  What  did  turn  up, 
however,  sufficed  to  establish  the  official  labor 
position  on  the  three  major  Immigration 
problems— quota  system,  bracero  program, 
refugee  relief — as  it  developed  from  1946  to 
1966. 

CHAPTXR  I.    THX  STTUATION  ATTER  THE  WAK 

The  years  of  World  War  n  saw  a  radical 
decline  in  International  migration,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  obvious.  The  dip  in  Immigra- 
tion volume  beginning  In  1931,  was  partly 
due   to   the   national  quota  system,   which 
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went  Into  effect  in  1929  But  in  large  meas- 
ui«.  '.he  lull  was  the  result  of  the  Great 
Depresalon  which  then  gripped  this  rountry  ' 

Aa  World  War  11  drew  to  a  cloee.  both  latxir 
and  governnnent  leaders  foresaw  rising  pres- 
sure for  massive  Immigration  Into  the  United 
States  ■  The  postwar  scene  revealed  more 
than  800  iXK)  displaced  jjersons  In  ramps 
Uiroughout  the  devastated  lands  of  Evn>pe  " 
Some  250.000  of  these  people  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Jewish  population  of  Nazl- 
docnlnated  lands 

On  the  home  front,  the  wartime  manpower 
shortage  had  drawn  large  numbers  of  alien 
laborers  into  the  United  States  The  bracero 
pro-am.  importing  agricultural  laborers 
from  Mexico,  began  to  swell  By  1950.  the 
Tolume  of  Mexicans  entering  this  country, 
generally  for  work  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  reached  116  052.  with  another  6,121 
men  arriving  from  the  British  West  Indies 
and  a  small  number  of  Canadians  i  1.503  i  to 
make  a  total  of  122678  for  that  year  By 
1960  this  program  was  to  swell  to  447.207 
entries  ' 

Govemmmt   policy 

The  basic  government  Immigration  policy 
In  effect  during  the  late  1940  s  dated  from  the 
frequently-amended  Immigration  restrictions 
enacted  in  the  early  1920'»  The  principal 
elements  of  that  leglslatloo  were  a  rigid  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  aliens  p>ermltted  to 
enter  the  United  States  for  permanent  reel- 
dence,  the  barring  of  orientals  from  eilglblUty 
for  such  entr>-  or  even  from  naturalization 
In  cases  where  a  person  fn:/m  the  Asla-Paclftc 
Triangle  area  had  managed  to  Immigrate,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  This  system  determined  the 
number  >f  immigrants  allowed  to  en'er  from 
any  given  country  by  a  Axed  ratio  of  Immi- 
grants to  forelgn-bom  persons  of  the  same 
nationality  In  the  United  States  at  a  given 
date 

The  1921  Act.  which  was  the  first  to  set 
such  a  celling  on  Immigration.  base<l  Itself 
upon  the  1910  census.  This  Act  set  th(  quota 
for  each  nation  at  3  percent  of  the  number 
of  United  States  residents  who  were  born  in 
that  nation  The  1924  Act  reflected  dissatis- 
faction with  the  'racial  mix"  of  the  1910 
census,  and  based  Its  calculations  upon  the 
1890  census,  which  was  taken  before  the 
turn-of-the-century  Influx  of  Immigrants 
from  Latin  and  Slavic  nations  Instead  of  a 
3  percent  allowance,  which  had  resulted  In  a 
total  quota  of  356.995.  the  1924  legislation  set 
each  national  qu  >ta  at  2  percent  of  the 
United  States  residents  born  In  any  given 
nation  However,  when  the  Act  U.Kik.  full  ef- 
fect In  1929  the  system  properly  called  "Na- 
tional Origins  Quota  System"  ux>k  over  TTie 
number  of  Immigrants  In  a  foreign  nation's 
quota  wajj  set  at  the  same  percentage  of 
150  (XX)  I  the  Approximate  total  quotas  as  the 
residents  of  the  United  States  bom  In  that 
nation  In  relation  to  the  total  United  States 
population,  based  on  the  1920  census. 

This.  In  effect,  meant  the  lowering  of  the 
quota  to  one-slrth  of  one  percent  of  the 
foreign-born  population  from  any  given 
nation.  A  minimum  quota  of  100  was  ex- 
tended to  all  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
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oriental  states    whose  citizens  were  entirely 
refused  admlseton  to  the  United  Slates.' 

In  addition  to  race  becoming  a  criterion 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  the  total 
barring  of  certain  races  from  this  country, 
and  the  low  total  annual  quota,  the  overall 
Immigration  Itself  remained  low  because  of 
an  added  factor  there  was  no  machinery 
whereby  quotas  not  filled  by  a  nation  within 
the  flsc-al  year  could  be  pooled  for  the  benefit 
of  low-quota  nations  where  there  were 
waiting  lists  of  persons  seeking  entry  Into  the 
United  States  Nor  could  unused  quota 
numbers  be  credited  to  the  following  year. 
Consequently,  when  the  postwar  situation 
made  It  tmpwratlve,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  restrictive  Immigration  laws  were  passed, 
to  open  American  doors  to  some  proportion  of 
thone  who  had  suffered  under  Nazi  or  Com- 
munist rule,  the  United  States  found  Itself 
without  the  machinery  to  accomplish  the 
task  Rather  than  create  such  machinery 
within  the  existing  legislative  framework — 
which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  en- 
tirely rewriting  American  Immigration 
laws — the  next  twenty  years  would  produce 
an  Increasing  stream  of  exceptions  leiglalated 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill  what 
has  traditionally  been  considered  one  of  its 
fundamental  obligations  providing  aaylum 
for  political  and  religious  refugees  ' 
Labor  opinion 

At  the  close  of  the  war  American  organized 
labor  was  split  Into  two  camps  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  under  William  Oreen 
and  William  Schnltzler,  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  led  by  Philip  Mur- 
ray. Allan  Haywood,  and  James  Carey  In 
1948.  when  the  first  postwar  mention  of  con- 
cern over  Immigration  laws  appeared  In  a 
labor  convention  of  the  AFL,  George  Meany 
was  far  down  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents — No 
14 — and  John  L  Lewis  was  stUl  In  the  AFL 
fold  The  following  year  Lewis  and  his 
United  Mine  Workers  were  out  of  the  AFL. 
and  out  of  the  scop>e  of  this  i)aper.  since  no 
Indication  of  UMW  policy  on  inimlgratlon 
could  be  discovered  from  official  non-ofUclal 
published  sources  In  this  union 

TTie  1946  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  set  the  p>ace  for  the  labor 
picture  on  Immigration  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council 
this  statement  summed  up  the  AJT/s  offlclal 
policy : 

"When  mors  shipping  facilities  are  avail- 
able, there  no  doubt  will  be  large  numbers  of 
Immigrants  desiring  to  enter  this  country 
The  Executive  Council  recommends  that  any 
lowering  of  the  Immigration  bars  be  op- 
posed and  the  present  restrictive  measures 
continued 

"The  Executive  Council  recommended  to 
the  1944  convention  "that  all  phafes  of  the 
traditional  Immigration  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  be  maintained.' 
This  recommendation  Is  reiterated  and  par- 
ticularly stresaed  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
barred  races  who  cannot  be  assimilated'"' 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Convention.  However  dlasentlng  voice*, 
destined  to  grow  louder  as  years  passed, 
were  heard  at  this  meetmg  A  rival  resolu- 
tion by  David  Dublnsky  and  others  repre- 
senting the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers"  Union  (ILOWU)   urged  the  AFL  to 
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support  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  effort 
to  open  the  United  States  to  the  displaced 
persons  of  Europe  Truman  asked  for  the 
admission  of  50,000  DP's  annually,  and  u.'eed 
an  additional  40,000  unused  quota  numbers 
to  be  fTUt  at  their  dlspKjaal  ejich  year  The 
ILGWU  resolution  cited  the  principle  that 
we  should  share  the  burden  of  rehabilitation 
we  demand  of  other  nations,  and  appealed 
to  the  AFL  as  traditionally  antl-Nazl  and 
pro-mlnorltles  "regardless  of  creed,  race,  and 
national  origins   "  ' 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  revised  the 
motion  to  harmonize  It  with  the  Executive 
Council's  policy  statement.  Speaking  of  the 
plight  of  the  refugees,  especially  of  the 
Jews,  the  committee  noted  that  civilized 
nations  had  a  duty  to  give  them  the  oppur- 
tunlty  to  start  life  again.  However,  the  C  >m- 
mlttee  demanded  that  such  aid  be  In  the 
form  of  Immediate,  temporary  relief  n.i.is- 
ures.  and  not  by  fundamental  modiflcat.on 
of  the  American  Immigration  i>ollcy.  The 
resolution,  adopted  unanimously,  urged  that 
the  unfilled  wartime  quotas  be  validated  tir 
the  use  of  displaced  persons,*  Slight  att«r.- 
tion  was  paid  to  the  bracero  question  at  this 
convention  A  strongly  antl-bracero  resolu- 
tion was  watered  down  by  the  Committee 
on  Resolution  to  a  request  for  Investigation 
of  the  matter  by  the  Executive  Council," 

Official  CIO  sources  do  not  reveal  any  con- 
cern with  American  Immigration  policy  or 
the  displaced  persons  problem  at  this  point 
Not  until  the  1948  convention  does  the  CIO 
enter  the  immigration  scene. 
Summary 

The  wartime  lull  In  Immigration  to  Amer- 
ican shores  was  followed  by  an  acute  need 
for  the  means  of  admitting  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dlsplared 
persons  and  refugees  uprooted  by  World  War 
II.  The  legal  apparatus  of  the  United  States 
at  this  period  could  not  provide  for  thli 
need  As  a  result  of  the  1924  legislation, 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  gov- 
erned by  the  national  origins  quota  system: 
some  nations  were  entirely  barred  on  racial 
grounds:  and  the  total  quota  allotted  aiinL;- 
ally  hovered  between  153,000  and  154  000 
there  was  no  way  of  transferring  unused 
quota  numbers  from  one  nation  to  another 

A  further  immigration  problem  growing 
acute  at  this  time  was  the  bracero  program, 
admitting  thousands  of  Mexican  agricul- 
tural workers  to  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
Southwest 

Labor's  policy.  Judging  from  the  AFL  con- 
vention of  1946,  urged  the  conservation  o'. 
the  current  American  legislative  provlsU.rj 
The  need  for  helping  the  distressed  in  Eumpe 
was  recognized  to  some  extent  But  Uttie 
concern  was  shown  regarding  bracero  compe- 
tition with  American  farm  labor 

CHAPT1»   n     RUrUCE   FOR   RTFrOEE.S 

The  1946  congressional  ledger  Included 
some  700  ImmlgraUon  bills,  ranging  from  the 
ever-increasing  plethora  of  private  bills  for 
hardship  cases  to  full-scale  revisions  of  pol- 
icy. Out  of  this  mountain  of  proposed  legis- 
laUon  the  AFL  convention  for  1947  could 
announce  with  saUsfactlon  that  the  79th 
Congress  had  passed  only  five  public  laws 
and  thirteen  private  bills— with  no  lnjur>-  to 
the  national  origins  quota,  the  barred  races 
policy,  or  other  elements  of  the  AFL-backed 
federal  Immigration  policies. 

Dead  In  committee  after  the  1947  session 
was  the  first  attempt  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  displaced  persons.  But  the  Senate  did 
pass  a  resoluUon  to  Investigate  the  m:i'er 
The  McCarthy  era  was  beginning,  with  its 
new  awareness  of  Soviet  hosUUty  and  Its  con- 


sequent secunty-consclousness.    Deportation 
.-ules  were  stiffened." 

Labor  policies 

In  1947  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
,'Cintlnued  to  be  tlie  only  segment  of  orga- 
nized labor  actively  concerned  with  Imml- 
j:rat;on  policy.  In  February,  President  Wil- 
liam Green  called  for  the  admission  of  400,000 
Vd  6(XJ.0OO  DP's,  as  well  as  for  American  pree- 
sare  on  Britain  to  open  Palestine  to  Je'wlsh 
.refugees.  "There  Is  only  one  answer  to  the 
heavy  problem  of  the  displaced  Jews  of  Eu- 
.-i>pe, "  said  Oreen.  "It  can  be  summed  up  in 
;» J  words — Palestine  and  America."  "  The 
.vFL  argued  In  favor  of  Truman's  request  for 
400.000  DP  visas  as  America's  "fair  sJaare"  of 
Europe's  postwar  burden.  Out  of  the  850,000 
pei^.tis  In  DP  camps  two  yeans  after  the 
*  I.-  s  end,  there  were  some  half -million  Cath- 
.,:iC3  and  a  quarter  million  Jews.  Half  or 
niore  of  the  total  were  women  and  children — 
jver  150.000  under  the  age  of  17.  The  re- 
mainder would  not  constitute  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  Job  competition  with  American  la- 
borers The  courage  and  love  of  freedom 
which  led  these  thousands  to  refuse  to  re- 
turn to  Communist-ruled  homelands  despite 
•jes  of  affection  and  UNRRA  pressure,  certl- 
ied  their  worthlnebs  to  enter  the  United 
Sutes." 

When  the  AFL  convention  met  In  San 
Francisco  that  October,  the  policy  lines 
closely  paralleled  the  stand  of  the  1946  con- 
vention." Again  David  Dublnsky  and  the 
ILGWU  delegation  urged  support  of  a  liberal 
DP  bin  '■  This  ye^ir.  the  Committee  on  Re- 
>.j;uti'  >ns  presented  a  long  brief  on  the  Imml- 
emtion  resoluUon.  favoring  H.R.  2910,  which 
would  allow  400.000  of  the  900,000  unujsed 
wartime  quota  numbers  to  be  validated  for 
displaced  persons.'" 

Meanwhile,  the  CIO's  President,  Philip 
Murray,  had  come  out  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  legl.slatlon  In  July,  repeating 
the  AFL  argument  that  this  Influx  of  Immi- 
grants would  not  result  In  Increased  Job 
competition." 

The  first  Displaced  Persons  Act,  1948 
The  Stratton  Act,  a  half-loaf  arrangement 
p,issed  In  1948,  allowed  202,000  displaced 
person.s  to  enter  this  country  over  a  two-year 
periL"!  The  measure  Immediately  drew  cries 
0.'  ai-.fc:ulsh  from  all  who  had  favored  DP  leg- 
:.';Uuon,  as  well  as  from  opponents  of  the  bill. 
E\en  before  the  Impractlcality  of  the 
measure  could  be  shown  by  experience,  the 
AFL  had  campaigned  against  several  of  Its 
provisions.  At  the  hearings  for  the  Stratton 
Bl'.l  the  AFT.  had  pointed  up  a  number  of 
iiscrlmlnatory  clauses  in  the  proposal. 
.taong  these  shortcomings,  the  Stratton  Act 
set  Christmas,  1945,  as  the  quEillflcatlon  date 
':>:  displaced  persons.  No  person  entering  a 
DP  camp  after  that  time  could  bo  considered 
eligible  for  a  visa  under  the  Stratton  Act. 
Moreover,  the  Act  required  guarantees  of 
employment  and  housing  before  a  visa  appli- 
cation would  be  considered.  In  addition,  the 
new  law  did  not  provide  suflaclent  time  for 
processing  so  many  visas,  nor  did  It  open  the 
sates  wide  enough  to  accept  what  the  AFL 
and  numerous  other  groups  considered 
America's  first  share  of  these  refugees."  The 
Hatters'  UrUon.  led  by  Max  Zarltsky,  together 
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with  Reuben  Soderstrom.  bead  of  the  Res- 
olutions Committee,  pushed  through  a  mo- 
tion to  demand  that  all  900,000  quota  niun- 
bers  not  used  during  the  war  be  available  to 
displaced  ptrsaoB." 

At  this  point  the  CIO  entered  the  scene — 
with  vigor. 

Philip  Murray,  who  had  favored  a  liberal 
DP  bin  in  mid-summer,  included  a  strong 
policy  statement  In  his  President's  Report  to 
the  CIO's  1948  convention  In  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. He  called  the  80th  Congress's  Stratton 
Act  "unworkable"  and  affirmed  that  this 
measure  would  do  more  to  exclude  than  to 
aid  displaced  persons.  In  addition  to  the 
principal  objections  voiced  at  the  AFL  con- 
vention the  week  before,  Murray  accused  the 
Act  of  discrimination  against  Jews  and  Cath- 
olics, especially  those  from  Baltic  regions.  A 
further  sore  point  was  the  "mortgage"  re- 
quirement, whereby  the  visas  granted  under 
the  1948  Act  were  subtracted  from  a  nation's 
future  quotas." 

The  Celler  amendments 

The  1948  DP  Act,  however,  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  following  session  of  Congress. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada,  heading  the 
powerful  Judiciary  Committee,  delayed  hear- 
ings on  a  series  of  amendments  by  Congress- 
man Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  until  pas- 
sage was  impossible  before  adjournment. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  briefly 
took  cognizance  of  this  maneuver  in  the 
Executive  Council's  report  to  the  1949  con- 
vention In  early  October.'"  A  month  later  the 
CIO  convention  In  Cleveland  heard  Philip 
Murray  denounce  McCarran  for  obstruction- 
ism.!^ Both  conventions  lent  their  weight 
to  the  Celler  Bill,  H.R.  4567. 

The  new  legislation  for  displaced  persons 
passed  only  In  1950.  Again,  however,  the  re- 
sult was  a  compromise.  Once  more  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  was  Ignored  In 
order  to  aid  the  many  East  Europeans  In  the 
DP  camps.  But  the  mortgage  provisions 
were  kept.  The  date  for  qualification  as  a 
displaced  person  was  set  at  January  1,  1949, 
and  over  400,000  persons  were  to  be  admitted 
by  1951. 

The  AFL  Executive  Council  devoted  six 
pa^es  of  its  annual  report  for  1950  to  immi- 
gration questions.  The  report  took  pleasure 
In  announcing  the  passage  of  the  AFL- 
backed  DP  amendments,  and  noted  appxrov- 
Ingly  that  their  lobby  In  Washington  had  by 
and  large  succeeded  In  blocking  any  sub- 
stantial change  of  U.S.  policy."  Signifi- 
cantly, this  report  made  the  first  formal  plea 
from  organized  labor  for  the  codification  of 
the  ever-Increasing  mass  of  Immigration 
legislation  encumbering  the  federal  law 
books." 

The  CIO  convention,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  so  Banpilnw  In  Its  view  of  the  recent 
DP  developments.  "While  the  new  Act's  pro- 
'vlslons  were  satisfactory  In  general,  the  time 
limit  set  on  the  granting  of  visas  needed  to 
be  extended.  Due  to  the  complex  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  the  law,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  Issue  all  400,000 
visas  by  July  30.  1951." 

On  a  somewhat  lower  level,  1950  brought 
an  Indication  of  dissent  within  labor  ranks 
with  regard  to  Immigration  policy.  A  size- 
able group  at  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Unlon's  convention  In  January  felt  that  an 
influx  of  displaced  persons  on  such  a  large 
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scale  would  depress  the  wage  scale  for  farm 
labor.  This  dissent  was  overridden,  but  in 
the  resolution  endorsing  the  new  bill  the 
convention  called  for  provisions  to  channel 
only  professional  persons,  esi>eclally  quail- 
fled  nurses  and  physicians,  to  rural  areas 
rather  than  flood  the  farms  with  surplus 
labor.=* 

The  call  for  revision 

The  1950  AFT.  convention  had  commis- 
sioned the  Executive  Council  to  produce  a 
study  of  the  McCarran  propKDsals  for  revi- 
sion and  codification  of  American  immigra- 
tion legislation.-'"  Tills  report  was  presented 
to  the  following  convention  at  San  F'ran- 
clsco.  held  in  late  September  of  1951.  The 
fundamental  position  of  the  AFTi  remained 
unchanged.  "The  organization  clung  to  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  endorsing 
minor  revisions  U)  ellnalnate  the  more  bla- 
tant forms  of  discrimination  against  orientals 
and  to  Improve  administrative  procedures.^ 

The  same  report  announced  AFL  opposi- 
tion to  the  pooling  of  the  unused  quota  num- 
bers at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  lor  the 
benefit  of  low-quota  nations,  since  this 
"would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  ethnic 
equilibrium  of  this  country."  »  The  Elxecu- 
tlve  Council  recommended  that  the  mortgage 
system  Intrcxluced  by  the  recent  DP  laws  be 
eliminated,  and  that  effective  controls  be 
Instituted  to  curb  Illegal  entries  Into  the 
United  States,  which  then  amounted  to  some 
500,000  each  year,  mostly  from  across  the 
Rio  Grande  On  the  basis  of  this  policy,  the 
report  stated,  the  AFL  had  supported  the 
McCarran  omnibus  bill  at  the  hearings  held 
the  previous  March  and  April. •" 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
did  not  consider  immigration  at  their  1951 
convention  in  New  York  City.  The  testimony 
in  Congressional  hearings  of  Hoyt  S.  Had- 
dock, executive  secretary  of  the  CIO  Marl- 
time  Committee,  was  not  a  poUcy  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  CIO  as  a  whole,  but  merely 
a  request  for  consideration  of  the  special 
needs  of  aliens  serving  aboard  American 
vessels.*' 

The  AFL  stand  on  Immigration  and  the 
CIO's  apparent  Indifference  contributed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  in 
1952.  This  legislation  left  the  refugee  prob- 
lem right  where  It  was.  Any  provision  for 
displaced  persons  or  refugees  continued  to 
be  made  as  an  exception  to  the  basic  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem became  the  more  firmly  entrenched,  and 
security  precautions  were  Increased. 

The  result  of  this  policy  was  soon  to  be- 
come evident.  By  1953.  only  eight  months 
after  the  McCarran  Act  became  law,  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  had  to  be  passed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  national  origins  quota  and  allow 
the  entry  of  220.000  refugees  into  this  coun- 
try. No  mortgage  of  future  quotas  was  in- 
volved in  this  Act.  1957  saw  the  advent  of 
another  refugee  act  to  convert  thousands  of 
first,  second  and  third  preference  visas  to 
non-quota  status,  and  to  validate  all  visas 
left  unused  at  the  expiration  of  the  1953 
Refugee  Relief  Act.  40,000  Hungarian 
refugees  had  their  status  In  this  coimtry 
changed  from  parolee  to  alien  resident  by 
a  further  act  of  Congress  In  1958.    The  same 
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year  CongresB  legUUt«d  relief  for  homeleM 
Porlufue«e  In  the  Axma  dl««Bter  and  for  vhe 
Dutch  eipelied  from  Indonesia  In  1959  inn- 
mlgT»tlon  waning  lists  were  iihort«necl  when 
Congresa  gaTe  non-quot»  atatua  to  ail  namsa 
liuit  had  been  on  the  ll»t«  more  than  t«n  or 
flfteen  years  The  tally  aheet  of  exceptlona 
to  the  quota  system  grew  In  this  vein  year 
by  year  By  19«3.  only  33%  of  those  connlnK 
to  our  ahorea  annually — 103.000  out  of  30«  - 
000  Unmlgrant* — arrived  under  the  pnjvl- 
alona  of  the  nattona:  ortglna  quota  system  " 
The  story  of  the  McCarran  Act  of  ly5a. 
presented  here  with  relation  to  labors  views 
on  the  refugee  problem.  wU)  return  In  suceed- 
ing  portions  of  this  paper,  principally  in  the 
conaMl«ratlon  of  the  evolution  of  labor  policy 
on  the  national  orlglna  quoca  sysrteni  At 
that  point  the  char.iite  In  labors  policies  on 
the  refugee  problem  wlU  become  clearer 
Until  the  McCarran  era.  refugee  relief  was 
considered  a  duty  of  the  United  States  above 
and  beyond  its  norm*!  Uiunlgratlon  policy 
When  reverence  for  tbe  national  ortglna  sys- 
tem dl8s<.>lved  the  role  of  refugee  relief  in  the 
total  American  policy  picture  was  Tound  to 
change 

CHAITXK  IIJ     MEXICAN   LAB<i«ni3  IN  TH« 
rNITTD    STATtS 

The  problem  of  temporary  imported  labor 
especially  from  Mexico  and  Jamaica,  took 
some  time  io  becoDie  a  full-fledged  thoru  In 
ths  side  of  American  labor  But  by  1950 
the  braoero  program  had  taien  Its  place 
aiongalde  refugee  relief  and  the  national 
origins  quota  as  one  of  the  principal  elements 
In  AFl.  immigration  policies."  The  CIO  wa^ 
soon  to  Join  the  fray 

The  1960  convention  of  the  AFL  was  strong 
In  Its  protest  against  bracero  and  wetbacL 
labor  In  American  harvest  Held*  "  The  farm- 
ers who  called  for  Importation  of  seasonal 
labor  baeed  their  demands  on  a  falje  prem- 
ise, the  Executive  Council  reported  Actu- 
ally, the  shortage  of  field  bands  was  caused 
by  a  waf(e  scale  and  living  conditions  that 
no  American  laborer  would  endure  not  by 
the  lack  of  available  manpower 

The  82nd  Congress  did  pass  remedial  legis- 
lation In  1952  Both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
conventions  protested  vigorously  tha*.  the 
new  law's  teeth  bad  been  pulled  because  of 
"big  fanning"  preasure  ■  The  only  reason 
for  even  this  innocuous  bill  was  that  the 
Mexican  Oovemment  had  threatened  to  (~ut 
off  the  bracero  prograjTi  at  the  root  unlees 
labor  conditions  Improved.  The  new  law 
merely  provided  some  feeble  tlghte  ilng  of 
controls  against  Illegal  or  'wetback  Immi- 
gration.* 

The  following  year  saw  very  little  action  In 
tbe  area  of  the  bracero  question  The  en- 
abling leglalauon  was  up  for  renewal  Por 
the  Orst  time,  labor  made  some  headway  In 
opposing  the  program,  as  Congreas  reduced 
the  propoaed  continuance  from  three  years 
to  two." 

1954  repreaents  a  turning  point  In  the 
labor  approach  to  the  m*tter  Both  major 
union  groups  began  giving  the  bracero  pro- 
gram  detailed  consideration,  and  set  more 
weight  on  this  question  In  their  policy 
statements  to  Oongreaa. 

In  a  review  of  the  situation,  the  CIO's 
10S4  reaolutlon  urged  the  launching  of  a 
broad  program  to  coordinate  all  the  forces 
that  opposed  the  Unportatlon  of  temporary 
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agricultural   workers      Among   the  measures 
suggested  were 

I  1 )   cooperation  with  other  reform  groups. 

i2i  support  of  legislation  hitting  at  labor 
contractors,  the  housing  situation,  and  edu- 
L-ittlonal  opp».>rtunttle8  for  migrant  workers. 
i  I  ieglsltttlon  to  allow  contract  workers 
into  this  country  only  under  a  formal  agree- 
ment  and    written   contract; 

ill  legislation  to  make  it  a  felony  to  hire, 
transport   or   exploit    wetbacks: 

(5i  legislation  forbidding  unllatersd 
.\merlcan  datertnlnatlon  of  work  conditions 
ror  foreign  workers. 

(Si  laws  requiring  equal  conditions  and 
wages  for  all  farm  laborers,  whether  Amer- 
ican or  foreign  ■• 

By  Decenit>er.  1955.  when  the  American 
Federation  of  l.Abor  held  its  74th  and  last 
convention  Congress  had  passed  a  further 
extension  of  the  Mexican  P^rm  I>abor  Act. 
setting  the  expiration  date  at  mid- 1959 
LAb<ir  contractors  were  ullowed  to  recruit 
right  at  the  Mexican  t>order.  encouraging 
Illegal  entry,  rather  than  having  to  send  to 
the  Interior  of  Mexico  for  labor  The  vol- 
ume of  braceroe  In  1954  had  risen  to  309.033. 
an  increase  of  33'^  over  1953 

The  APT.  had  sought  a  plan  whereby 
among  other  provisions,  employers  would  be 
obliged  to  offer  Jobs  to  .Americans  before 
opening  them  to  Mexicans,  and  ensuring 
•..>-iat  the  terms  for  native  or  alien  were  the 
same  namely  (I)  a  written  contract.  i2i 
free  transportation:  (3i  housing,  (4i  sub- 
sistence allowance:  i5i  guarantee  of  em- 
ployment. (6i  the  right  to  representation  for 
the  maintenance  of  contract:  (7)  health  and 
accident  Insurance.  (8i  medical  care;  (91 
wages   based    on   the   prevailing  scale 

Again,  labor  scored  a  limited  victory  In 
a  compromise  bill  signed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower on  August  9,  1955  *• 

The  trend  was  by  this  time  fairly  well 
established  Succeeding  conventions  of  the 
merged  AFI^  CIO  recorded  In  dry,  formal 
resolutions  labi^r's  continued  opposition  to 
foreign  seasonal  labor  In  American  harvest 
lands.  Meanwhile,  the  labor  group  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  continued  to  urge  Congressional  op- 
position  Ui   the   bracer)   program** 

In  19ft4.  the  Inimlgratlon  reform  legislation 
recommended  by  the  late  President  John 
P  Kennedy  allowed  the  admission  of  sea- 
sonal lab  )r  on  a  permanent  visa  basis  under 
a  labor  shortage  '  provision  The  APl^-CIO 
policy  statement  pre«eated  at  the  House 
hearings  requested  that  the  law  require  that 
the  Jobs  to  be  filled  by  aliens  as  a  basis  for 
their  entry  Into  the  United  States  should 
t)e  of  a  permanent  nature,  not  merely  sea- 
sonal or  tempx.rary  " 

In  the  following  session  of  Congress  the 
same  bill  appeared  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Senator  Phii.if  .^  Hast  and  Congreeaman 
EiiaNt-n.  Cxu-iK  The  19«6  hearings  elicited 
the  same  reep>ons«  from  the  AFL- -CIO  as  the 
previous  Inquiries  The  Executive  Council 
Issued  a  statement  on  February  26th.  em- 
bodying the  same  points  as  MetkleJohQ,  the 
head  of  the  AFL-CIO  lobby,  had  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  in  19*4 

Among  several  labor  leaders  who  testified 
at    the    19AS   Senate   hearings   was   James   B 


Carey.  President  of  the  International  Union 
i.f  Electrical  Workers  iIUE)  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  the  course 
of  his  repartee  with  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln 
of  North  Carolina,  Carey  managed  to  make  it 
quite  plain  that  the  AFI^  CIO  did  not  want 
the  bracero  program  And  the  reason  for 
that  was  that  the  bracero  program  depre.ved 
the  agricultural  workers'  wiige  scale  '- 

Three  months  later.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  hearings.  Senator  Jacob  Javtts  of  New 
■york  suggested  to  MelkleJohn  that  the  ATV- 
CIO  ought  to  see  to  It  that  adequate  labor 
Is  available  to  supply  the  needs  of  .Ameri- 
can agriculture  when  and  If  the  bracero  pro- 
gram should  t)e  terminated  " 

In  a  final  recapitulation,  AFT^-CIO  lobbyist 
.Andrew  J  BlemlUer  hnd  outlined  at  the 
House  hearings  the  basic  blg-!abor  policy: 

111    no  braceros: 

1 2)  alien  labor  for  American  Jobs  only 
when  there  Is  a  real  shortage  and  the  Jobs 
are  permanent: 

( 3 1  discretion  for  determining  labor  short- 
age conditions  to  be  vested  In  the  Secreiarv 
of  Labor  directly,  not  merely  by  delegation 
from  the  Attorney  General  BlemlUer  put  it 
forcefully 

•Yet  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  AFI^  CIO,  t.ha; 
our  members  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities  If  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  fair  wages  to  those  who  worlt 
In  the  fields  and  In  the  plants  " 

He  then  cited  figures  to  show  how  small 
a  fraction  of  food  costs  were  due  to  the  fleM 
labor  element  " 

Success  came  on  Octciber  2  1965  Section 
212  la^  of  the  Celler  BUI  embodied  all  labor 
had  asked  for  regarding  temp>orary  alien 
laborers. 

cHAmai   rv    the    national   obicins   qiota 

SY.STEM 

The  second  chapter  of  this  paper  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  basic  American  problem 
regarding  the  displaced  persons  and  refugee 
programs  stem-med  from  the  Inflexible  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  Legislation  to 
aid  refugees  from  1948  until  the  1960'.s  re- 
sulted In  such  a  mass  of  exceptions  to  the 
national  origins  rules  that  the  system  could 
be  considered  to  have  been  defunct  '.oni 
before  It  was  supplanted  by  the  1965  legis- 
lation. 

How  organized  labor  came  to  hold  this 
conclusion  long  before  the  law  was  changed 
Is  the  subject  of  this  chapter 

Oriental  quota  restored 
At  the  end  of  World  War  11  the  AFL  posi- 
tion on  the  "barred  races"  of  the  .Asia- 
Pacific  Triangle  was  made  quite  clear  In  the 
policy  statement  already  cited*"  Along 
with  many  other  groups,  the  union  leaders 
considered  the  orientals  so  culturally  alien 
to  the  American  way  of  life  that  they  were 
"tinassimilable". 

However,  consideration  of  the  results  of 
such  discrimination  upon  America's  Image 
In  foreign  eyes  led  the  AFL  to  favor  a  194a 
propcwal  to  establish  quotas  for  the  eastern 
nations  " 

The  Oongresslonal  efforts  In  this  direction 
dragged  on  Into  1949  The  new  bill  intro- 
duced that  year  was  designed  to  give  oriental 
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"CIO    16th  Convention    1954    pp    53*  526 
■AFL    74th  Coniention    1955,  pp    137-129 
••  .American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
greas  of    Industrial    Organizations,    Proceed- 
ings of   the  2nd  Con.itituticmal  Conventicm. 
1957    (Washington      AFL-CIO.    19571.    vol     I, 
p    265     4th  Convention.    1961.  vol    II.   p    ^23 
^  Kenneth  A   MelkleJohn.  Legislative  Rep- 
reeentative.  AFlr-<:iO,   | Statement]   in-  U  8.. 
Congreas.  House.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
laatioa.  Hearings  on  HJt    7700  and  55  iden- 
tical bilU  I  88th  Congrees.  2nd  Seeelon. 
1964  J.   p.   709. 


"James  B.  Carey,  ( Statement]  In  US, 
Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  Hearings  on  S.  SOO  (89th  Ccn- 
gress    1st  .Session.  1965) .  p   472. 

•  Senate  hearings.  1965,  p  945. 

•♦Andrew    J.    BlemlUer.     [Statementl    in 
U  S      Congress.    House.    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  Hearings  on  H.R.  2580  i89th 
Congress.  1st  Session) .  p   323-334. 

-Ibid. 

"  Cited  on  page  4 

"AFL.  e7th  Convention,  194«,  p.   141 


nations  nominal  Immigration  quotas  of  100, 
and  to  allow  the  naturalization  of  aliens  of 
oriental  extraction.  At  the  AFL  convention 
in  October,  held  while  Congress  was  still  In 
session,  the  Executive  Council  continued  to 
sponsor  the  yet  unpafised  legislation.  The 
XFL  recognized,  the  report  said,  that  some 
concession  was  needed  to  protect  America's 
image  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  bill  would  have  negligible  effects 
upon  the  American  culture  and  "racial 
mix"'" 

Orientals  in  the  Walter -McCarran  Act 

The  movement  for  the  codification  and 
possible  revision  of  American  Immigration 
statutes  resulted  In  a  number  of  alternate 
omnibus  bills  before  Congress  In  1951  and 
1952  The  AFL  submitted  a  lengthy  policy 
declaration  at  the  Joint  hearings  In  1951. 
.unong  the  reasons  for  opposing  the  pooling 
of  unused  quota  numbers  was  found  the  fear 
of  "a  tendency  to  disturb  the  ethnic  equilib- 
rium of  this  country."  " 

Tel  the  AFT  supported  the  grant  of  quotas 
to  the  nations  of  the  Asla-Paclflc  Triangle, 
and  even  took  exception  to  the  McCarran 
Bill's  "section  202(a)  (5>.  which  based  the 
immigration  of  orientals  on  their  race,  while 
uher  ethnic  groups  were  Judged  solely  on 
•.he  bails  of  national  origin.  This  support 
Tag  due  not  only  to  humanitarian  motives, 
t)ut  more  especially  on  the  fear  that  the  Com- 
munists could  capitalize  upon  this  discrimi- 
nation and  harm  our  foreign  relations  with 
.\jlatic  countries  »* 

After  the  Walter-McCarran  Act  passed  Into 
law  over  the  veto  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, the  AFL  Executive  Council  prepared 
a  report  on  the  matter  for  the  7l8t  AFL  con- 
vention In  September.  1952.  Pleased  at  hav- 
ing picked  a  winner,  and  pointing  out  among 
the  new  law's  achievements  the  provisions 
that  eliminated  race  as  a  bar  to  lmnilg;ratlon 
and  naturalization,  the  AFL  pHDllcy  makers 
noted  approvingly  that  despite  the  relaxation 
of  the  total  ban  on  Asiatics,  "fixed  limita- 
tions are  provided  to  prevent  an  Infltix  of 
Orientals."  •' 

Ironically,  a  decade  later,  AFL-CIO  repre- 
sentatives at  a  new  set  of  Inunlgratlon  hear- 
ings would  cite  these  same  provisions  as  a 
major  obstacle  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  her  closest  Far  Eastern 
ally  Japan,  both  on  the  government  level 
and  m  the  area  of  International  labor  union 
relations." 

"Traditional  policy"  of  the  American 
Federation  o)  Labor 

The  demand  for  restricting  Immigration 
it  the  turn  of  the  century  was  Indeed  backed 
!^y  organized  labor,  and  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  In  particular,  but  the 
reason  for  labor's  support  was  not  primarily 
racial  The  AFL,  with  a  large  Immigrant 
membership,  did  not  endorse  the  literacy  test 
until  1897  Prom  about  1906,  Oompers  and 
'>he  AFL  encouraged  this  and  other  methods 
cf  slowing  the  torrent  of  "new  Immigration" 
lor  economic  rea8ons.*» 

The  founder  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Ubor  was  urging  the  adoption  of  a  literacy 
lest  a  head  tax.  the  requirement  of  some 
■  islble  means  of  support,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Distribution  Bureau.  Oompers  ob- 
served    that     although     laborers     generally 
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AFL   6Sth  Convention,  1949.  pp.  306-207, 

•Joint  hearir^s,  1951,  p.  664. 

'Ibid. 

'AFL.  7Jst  Convention,  1962,  p.  260. 

''Senate  hearings,  1964,  p.  468;  Hotue 
■■eanr.gs  iq^^  pp  721-737;  Houae  hearingi, 
■•^,  p    329. 

"M.'.dwyn  Allen  Jones.  American  Im- 
"nyrofion  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chl- 
■*fo  Press.  1960).  pp.  222.  254-256.  268-269. 


thougtit  the  United  States  would  continue 
Its  policy  of  unlimited  Immigration,  several 
constderatlons  militated  against  such  a 
policy.  First,  big  business  was  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  Import  cheap 
labor  and  strikebreakers.  The  resulting 
fierce  competition  for  employment  between 
new  arrivals  and  the  older  immigrants  led  to 
the  deterioration  of  wage  and  living  stand- 
ards In  many  communities.'^ 

However,  Oompers  was  not  entirely  free 
from  racial  considerations.  He  wrote:  "We 
recognize  the  noble  possibilities  In  the  pKXJr- 
est  of  the  children  of  the  earth  who  come  to 
us  from  European  lands.  We  know  that 
their  civilization  Is  sufficiently  near  our  own 
to  bring  their  descendants  in  one  generation 
up  to  the  general  level  of  the  best  American 
citizenship."  " 

After  World  War  11,  "traditional  policy"  be- 
came a  sacred  phrase  in  the  AFL.  This  vague 
term  covered  many  elements,  based  on  the 
provisions  of  the  1924  legislation  the  organi- 
zation had  supported,  especially  the  pres€r\a- 
tion  of  the  national  origins  quota  system  and 
the  oriental  exclusion  policy.  This  "tradi- 
tional policy"  was  invoked  In  support  of  the 
APL's  stand  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949,  fre- 
quently In  the  same  breath  as  references  to 
the  need  for  offering  the  victims  of  war-torn 
Europe  asylum  in  the  United  States." 

The  Congreas  of  Industrial  Organizations 
only  mentioned  race  In  connection  with  the 
Displaced  Persona  Act  of  1948,  In  a  request 
that  Congress  "remove  from  the  Act  those 
featuree  which  discriminates  [sic]  against 
groups  or  individuals  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion  or  origin."  "  There  is  no  attempt  to 
base  the  CIO  policy  on  a  "tradition"  of  the 
ten-year-old  organization. 

The  call  to  codify  leads  to  reappraisal 

The  first  plea  from  labor  to  organize  the 
welter  of  legislation  on  the  books  came  in 
1950.  Pat  McCarran,  as  has  been  noted,  in- 
troduced an  omnibus  bill  that  session.  The 
AFL  convention  in  1950  requested  a  study  of 
immigration  policy.  The  CIO  had  already 
expressed  its  opinion  of  McCarran  and  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem," but  no  formal  statement  on  the  pro- 
posed codification  was  Issued  by  its  1950  con- 
vention. 

At  the  1961  AFL  convention  the  "tradi- 
tional policy"  line  continued  to  dominate: 
"Our  main  empliaBls  now  is  not  only  to  sub- 
stantially ma»"tft'"  the  existing  framework, 
but  to  strengthen  and  unify  procedures. 
.  .  .""  A  year  later  the  AFL  leadership  an- 
nounced its  policy  favoring  the  newly  passed 
McCarran  Act.  'What  the  AFL  claimed  it  had 
opposed  was  not  the  national  origins  quota 
system  but 

( 1 )  pooling  (out  of  concern  for  the  "ethnic 
equilibrium  of  this  country") ; 

(2)  wetbacks  and  other  illegal  entries; 
(S)  the  mortgage  system; 

(4)  unlimited  Western  hemisphere  immi- 
gration quota. 

The  AFL  rejected  the  Humphrey-Lehman 
substitute  bill  because  it  was  based  on  the 
1960  census,  which  would  have  Increased  the 
total  Immigration  quota  by  70,000,  and  be- 
cause it  allowed  pooling.  Finally,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  listed  six  of  the  new  measure's 
advantages : 

(1)  elimination  of  race  as  a  bar  to  immi- 
gration; 


"  Samuel  Oompers,  "Immigration — up  to 
Congress,"  Th«  American  Federationist  18 
(January  1911),  pp.  17-21. 

■/bid.,  p.  19. 

"AFL.  esth  Convention.  1946,  p.  521;  66th 
Convention,  1M7,  p.  262;  67th  Convention. 
1948,  pp.  420.  lai:  »$th  Convention.  1949,  pp. 
209    464. 

"CIO.  10th  Convention.  1948,  p.  386. 

"CIO,  11  Convention,  1949,  p.  119. 

■APL,  70th  Convention,  1951,  p.  103. 


(2)  ending  of  discrimination  by  sex; 

(3)  giving  of  preference  status  for  special 
skills; 

(4)  institution  of  broader  grounds  for  de- 
portation or  exclusion; 

(5)  establishment  of  Judicial  review  and 
changes  in  red  tape; 

(6)  empowering  of  tlie  President  to  stis- 
pend  immigration  at  any  time.* 

The  contrast  between  this  position  and 
that  of  the  CIO  Is  startling.  The  "Presi- 
dent's Report"  read  to  the  1952  CIO  conven- 
tion was  written  by  Philip  Murray,  before  hla 
death  less  than  a  month  previously.  Murray 
stigmatized  the  McCarran  Act  as  "one  of  the 
most  severe  blows  to  civil  liberties,  as  well 
as  to  American  relations  with  citizens  of 
foreign  nations.  .  .  ."  He  went  on  to  charge 
the  new  law  with: 

( 1 )  racial  discrimination; 

(2)  unreasonable  new  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion, deportation  and  even  loss  of  citizen- 
ship; 

(3)  "star  chamber"  abuses,  weakening  the 
right  to  Judicial  review; 

(4)  smearing  the  foreign  image  of  the 
United  States. 

Murray  followed  up  with  an  accusation 
that  the  Judiciary  Committees  had  avoided 
discussion  of  the  Lehman  Bill  while  rushing 
McCarran's  proposal  through  Congress,  i 
The  convention  responded  with  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  Immediate  repeal  of  the  Mc- 
Carran Act.  At  very  least,  Congress  must 
provide  for  the  pooling  of  tinused  quota 
nvimbers  until  such  time  as  the  national 
origins  quota  system  could  be  totally  abol- 
ished." 

The  super-union  emerges 

"What's  wrong  with  the  McCarran  Act" 
became  a  regular  theme  In  CIO  circles  after 
1952.'"  In  time,  new  defects  were  discovered 
in  the  law.     The  principal  ones  were : 

(1)  red  tape  and  overlapping  jurisdiction, 
especially  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

(2)  ambiguous  standards; 

(3)  second-class  citizenship  for  natural- 
ized citizens; 

(4)  lack  of  a  statute  of  limitations  on  de- 
portation; 

(5)  total  quota  insufficient  (should  be  at 
least  250,000) .•♦ 

After  the  1954  Congressional  uproar  In  the 
course  of  which  both  political  parties  called 
for  drastic  immigration  reforms,  the  AFL  Elx- 
ecutive  Council  called  for  a  thorough  study 
of  labor's  policies  In  this  regard.  Two  other 
groups  at  the  same  convention  went  further, 
filing  resolutions  to  repeal  the  new  legisla- 
tion or  drastically  change  it.  David  Dubln- 
sky  labeled  the  McCarran  Act  "discrimina- 
tory .  .  .  unsound  and  unjust."  Both  these 
strongly  worded  resolutions  were  referred  to 
sleep  by  the  appropriate  committee." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  merged 
forces  in  mid-December  of  1955.  At  the  74th 
and  last  convention  of  the  AFL,  held  in  New 
York  City  on  December  1  and  2,  the  principal 
task  In  hand  was  putting  the  merger  to  a 
vote  and  Ironing  out  the  last-minute  details. 
Among  the  details  to  be  wrapped  up  was  a 
spanking  new  look  at  AFL  immigration 
I>olicy. 


•"AFL,  71st  Convention.  1952,  pp.  259-260. 

•i  CIO,  14th  Convention.  1952,  pp.  131-132. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  277-379. 

"Setting  the  pace  within  a  month  of  the 
convention  was  "Why  the  McCarran  Act  is 
Unfair,"  338  NeiDS  (December,  1952),  pp.  18- 
20. 

••  CIO,  ISth  Convention,  1963,  pp.  643-644, 
contrast  this  with  the  AFL  fear  of  opening 
the  gates  too  wide  vrith  the  Lehman  Bill 
( 1952  Convention,  p.  259) . 

"AFL  73rd  Convention,  1954,  pp.  109,  406, 
421,  541. 
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The  Kxecuilve  Council  reporietl  on  the 
•tudy  requeaiod  by  ttie  li>64  convenUon  In 
an  uiipreceden'.ed  reversal  uf  poaiuon.  the 
report  criuclze<l  th«  major  elem«nu  of  cur- 
rent legislation,  particularly 

,  1 )  the  naUonai  orlglna  quota  system,  un- 
der which  77  r  of  the  totai  quota  went  to 
five   nation*. 

.31  the  niort«:a«e  system  this  had  re- 
sulted In  some  quotaa  being  halved  for  cen- 
turies to  come   '* 

I  3  1  a  preference  system  that  did  not  work : 
In  the.:iry  .SO  -  .■>{  the  total  qu.Jta  .over  77  iX)0 
visas  I  wii«  reserved  for  iklUed  workers;  actu- 
ally only  1  429  aUens  in  this  category  Immi- 
grated in  1954 

i4i  arbUrarr  powers  to  ex^^lude  or  deport 
aliens  vested  In  the  Attorney  Oeneral 

The  report  concluded  with  a  request  "that 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  American  Ped- 
erafon  of  Labor  on  this  subject  be  reexam- 
ined ■■  " 

All  the  resolutions  subml-.t-d  to  the  1965 
APT.  conventlr.n  were  referred  to  the  proper 
committees  of  the  coming  first  convention 
of  the  merged  An.-CIO  Nevertheless,  this 
flr.Al  gathering  of  the  AFL  produced  a  sig- 
nificant departure  from  "traditional  policy" 
and  establlah-'d  a  new  outlook  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  CIO.  which  the  new  super- 
union  w  uid  carry  forward  until  the  passage 
of  the  1965  ImmlgraUon  reform* 
T^e  Art-CtO  era 
O5n«cre»«lonal  opposition  to  any  altera- 
tions m  the  letter  of  the  McCairan  l.iw  with 
lU  natl.nal  orlRlns  quota  system  continued 
through  the  next  decade  The  first  AFT^CIO 
convention  ursjed  that  "the  McCarran -Walter 
Act  be  revised  and  liberalized  to  reflect  the 
democratic  and  humanltarUn  tradr.lons  of 
our  country  and  to  provide  an  Immigration 
policy  attuned  to  the  present  requirements 
of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  entire  free 
world  "  * 

The  following  year  saw  some  half-hearted 
attempts  to  pass  reform  legislation  in  Con- 
grew,  but  as  the  1957  APL-CIO  convention 
put  !t  In  the  Executive  Council  Report.  Con- 
gress was  "not  ready  to  enact  such  basic 
reform  "  -  Even  President  Dwlscht  D  Elsen- 
howers  compromise  bill,  further  watered 
down  In  debate    failed  to  pass 

At  the  1957  convention  In  Atlantic  City 
the  unions  set  forth  guidelines  for  Immigra- 
tion leglslatl'.in 

I  1  t  tha  United  States  can  absorb  at  least 
250  OOO  immigrants  annually,  without  count- 
ing non-quota  lm;ulgranu  In  this  figure; 

(  3 1  the  national  origins  system  Is  discrimi- 
natory, and  pr'^luces  resentment  abroad.  It 
should  be  replaced  by  standards  of  family 
reunion  the  technical  and  profeKSlonal  needs 
of  America,  refugee  asylum,  national  Inter- 
est in  general,  and  resettlement 

(3 1  a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
eflortfl  to  screen  out  subversives  and  fair. 
democratic  administrative  procedures,  both 
for  aliens   and   for   naturalized   cltiwns. 

(4)  temporary  labor  programs  shvild  be 
eliminated  or  used  as  a  last  resort  when  the 
need  la  both  genuine  and  great,  such  pro- 
grams .should  be  Instituted  ■only  under  fully 
enforced  International  agreement-s"  the 
Mexican  contract  labor  program  needs  a  great 


"The  rept.rt  cited  as  examples  Latvia, 
quota  halved  for  330  years,  until  A  D  2274, 
Estonia  until  2146.  Lithuania  until  2090.  Tu- 
goelavia  until  2114.  Poland  (quota  of  6,488  i 
unUl  3000 

"AFL.  7<f1  Convmtion.  1955,  pp    124-126 

•  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  f  if  Contti- 
tutXonal  Convention.  J955  (Washington" 
APT^CIO.  1855i.  pp    104-105 

•  APLr  CIO,  2nd  Conv^ntxon.  1957.  pp.  2»4- 
299 


deal  of  correction  to  protect  both  American 
and  Mexican  laborers."* 

Finale 
The  evolution  of  labor's  policy  on  Immi- 
gration had  reached  Its  final  stage  by  1955. 
and  the  succeeding  decade  was  merely  to  re- 
cord the  growth  of  similar  opinions  In  Con- 
gress, influenced,  no  doubt,  partly  by  big 
labor  In  articles  and  statements  In  labor 
union  magazines,  in  policy  declarations  by 
the  Executive  Ccnincll.  in  testimony  before 
congressional  hearings,  the  same  policy  recurs 
time  and  again  until  1966  It  took  ten  years, 
but  America's  Immigration  policy  did  finally 
change. 

CXMfCLOHOI* 

The  immigration  policies  of  the  United 
Slat««  since  World  War  II  reeolved  them- 
selves into  three  important  Issues:  the  na- 
tional orlglna  quota  system,  the  bracero 
program,  and  the  quesUon  of  asylum  for 
refugees 

The  clear  evoluUon  In  the  Immigration 
poUcles  of  the  American  FederaUon  of  Labor 
between  1946  and  1956  stand  In  6h.\rp  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  which  remained  stable 
m  that  period  Prom  a  position  steadfastly 
advocaUng  the  "tradlUonal  policy"  of  na- 
tional origins  quoU.  ortenUl  exclusion,  and 
drastically  limited  Immigration,  the  AFL 
came  to  adopt  a  liberal  sUndard,  after  a 
reappraisal  of  policy  In  1964-1955  The  new 
policy  called  for  the  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tory provision*  in  the  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization processee  of  this  nation  and  re- 
quested a  substanUal  Increase  in  the  total 
immigration  fiow  to  the  United  States  This 
correeponded  closely  to  the  policy  endorsed 
several  years  previously  by  the  CIO.  and  the 
reappraisal  that  led  to  the  new  AFL  policy 
was  completed  at  the  convention  that 
raUfied  the  merger  of  the  two  organlzatlona 

Becaiose  of  the  limited  sourcee  available, 
the  scope  of  this  study  has  been  confined  to 
fluctuaUons  in  labors  official  poslUons  The 
story  of  facUon*  within  the  labor  movement 
la  regard  to  immigration  policies  did  not 
emerge  from  the  material  thu*  far  published 
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GENERAL  CASIMIR  PULASKl- 
FATHER  OF  AMERICAN  CAVALRY 

Mr  MARSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  AnnunzioI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  VirRlnla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  honor  the  memory  of  a  groat 
Polish  patriot.  Count  Caslmir  Pulaski, 
who  187  years  ago  gave  his  life  In  order 
that  our  country  might  be  free. 

Pulaski  was  only  31  when  he  died  from 
wounds  received  in  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah. Despite  his  youth,  he  had  estab- 
Lshed  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  field 
of  cavalry  and  was  foremo.st  In  the  ranks 
of  those  wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Pulaski  once  said : 

Wherever  on  the  globe  men  are  fighting 
for  liberty.  It  U  aa  If  it  were  our  own  affair 

And  true  to  his  words.  Pulaski  came 
to  America  to  give  his  assistance  to  the 
colonists  In  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine,  and  then,  in  .sub- 
sequent encounters  with  the  enemy,  he 
continued  to  demonstrate  exceptional 
bravery  and  superb  leadership  under 
stress  of  fire.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, recognizing  Ills  contributions  and 
ability,  conferred  on  hun  tlie  rank  ot 
brigadier  general  and  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  all  our  cavalry  forces. 

General  Pulaski  then  began  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  reorganizing  and  improvins 
the  American  cavalry.  So  thorough  was 
he  in  discharging  his  respon.slbility  that 
he  even  prepared  a  book  of  drill  repula- 
lions  and  rules  for  officers  and  private; 
which  still  serves  as  the  basis  of  cavalry 
drills  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Although  he  did  not  live  to  .see  America 
win  her  independence.  Pulaski's  gal- 
lantry in  the  field  of  bp.ttle  and  hi.s  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  c  luse  of  freedom 
helped  our  country  Immeasurably  ir. 
winning  the  ultimate  victory. 

In  this  millennial  year,  as  the  Polisb 
people  celebrate  the  1,000th  anniversary 
of  Poland's  nationhood  and  Christianity, 
it  is  especially  fitting  to  remember 
Pulaski's  courage  in  the  face  of  tyrar.;-..v 
his  patriotism,  his  warmth  and  generos- 
ity, for  these  are  all  characteristics  that 
the  Poles  have  demonstrated  throughout 
centuries  of  strife  and  foreign  domi- 
nation. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  these  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  the  Polish  people 
becau.se  In  my  own  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  nilnoia,  there  are  over 
30,000  Polish-Americans  who.  together 
with  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
throughout  the  United  Stetes,  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  or 


our  culture  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation. 

Pulaski  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Polish  courage  and 
chivalry.  The  man  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  father  of  American  cavalry 
and  who  twice  saved  General  "Washing- 
ton s  army  from  disruption,  was  a  noble- 
man born  to  high  social  position  and  a 
life  of  ea.se  and  complacency.  Yet  he 
remained  loyal  to  his  ideals  and  chose  a 
career  of  many  hardships  in  order  to 
advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and  uphold 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  hero  of  two  hemi- 
spheres— in  one  for  his  valiant  efforts  to 
prevent  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  in 
the  other  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions during  America's  war  of  inde- 
pendence. 

With  real  pride  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  my  fellow  Americans  in 
commemoratinti  the  anniversary  of  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  death.  This  great  man 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  age- 
old  straggle  for  freedom.  It  now  re- 
mains our  task  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  that  noble  cause. 


THE  FUTURE  CITIES 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  B.arrett]  may 
e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia?  i 

There  was  no  objection.        ' 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  to  insert  the  splendid  editorial 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  support- 
ing the  demonstration  cities  bill  which 
will  be  before  the  House  later  this  week. 
The  article  underscores  the  urgency  of 
the  need  of  our  cities  for  this  legislation 
and  I  commend  the  editorial  to  our  col- 
leagues for  its  cogent  and  convincing  ar- 
guments in  support  of  this  bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The   Future   Cities 

The  rebuilding  of  the  American  cities  Is 
urgent  business,  and  the  Demonstration  Cit- 
ies BUI  Is  urgent  legislation  The  Senate 
has  recognized  the  necpssity  that  attends  this 
bill,  and  the  Hous^  now  h:is  a  clear  duty  to 
pass  It  The  Congressman  who  votes  against 
lUs  bill  forfeits  h11  future  right  to  complain 
about  the  quality  of  city  life,  and  the  frus- 
trations of  city  people. 

The  chief  reproach  against  the  Demon- 
strauon  Cities  BUI  is  .simply  that  It  Is  too 
small  It  contains  neither  enough  money  nor 
enough  public  powers  to  do  the  whole  Job. 
But  it  at  least  m.ikes  a  beginning,  and  re- 
quires both  city  .nnd  Federal  authorities  to 
lake  a  far  broader  view  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  reorganization  of  the  urban  programs 
l«  the  truly  tssentlal  purpose  of  this  bill. 
City  govermnent*  are  t>elng  stunned  by  the 
muIUplicliy  of  new  Federal  programa,  of 
wtilch  there  are  literally  hundreds,  and  the 
coniplexliy  of  each  city  s  relatlonahlpe  with 
(tc,zens  of  Federal  agencies,  of  which  each  baa 
!■»«  own  peculiar  internal  procedures.  The 
peat  service  of  thla  bill  Is  that  It  begins  to 
arrange  the  Federal  programs  for  effective 
'^  by  the  cities,  rather  than  for  the  con- 


venience of  tradltlon-bound  Federal  ad- 
ministrators. The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  cru- 
cial to  the  new  and  sprawling  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  without 
this  bill,  HUD  remains  a  conglomeration  of 
agencies  mainly  Interested  In  real  estate 
and,  particularly  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  mainly  oriented  to 
the  suburban  botislng  developers.  The  full 
public  benefits  of  the  creation  of  the  new 
Department  have  not  yet  been  felt  because 
Congress  has  not  yet  passed  the  Demon- 
stration ClUes  Bill. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill,  fearing  defeat 
In  any  rational  debate,  have  attempted  to 
drag  it  Into  the  race  Issue.  The  Republican 
Policy  Committee  charge,  that  the  bill  will 
lead  to  btisslng  school  children,  is  wholly 
spurlotLB  and  deserves  only   contempt. 

The  real  Issue  Is  the  determination  and 
ability  of  Congress  to  fulfill  its  part  in  the 
Federal-local  relationship,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  American  cities  will  be  habitable  and 
pleasant  places  to  live  In  this  time  of  great 
{Kipulatlon  growth.  Most  Americans  are  now 
city-dwellers;  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill 
is  a  welcome  and  necessary  new  departure  in 
building  their  world. 


TWENTY-TWO  LEADERS  BACK 
MODEL  CITIES  BILL 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
imanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  an  article  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  which  gives 
us  the  most  heartening  news  that  many 
of  the  top  business  leaders  in  America 
support  the  demonstration  cities  bill 
which  is  scheduled  for  floor  action  this 
week.  The  22  top  business  executives 
listed  in  the  article  comprise  an  honor 
roll  of  American  business  leadership  and 
I  wish  to  commend  these  splendid  gentle- 
men for  their  forthright  and  statesman- 
like position  in  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's demonstration  cities  bill  which  will 
give  our  cities  and  towns  the  helping 
hand  they  need  to  mount  a  successful 
attack  on  the  critical  urban  problems 
which  beset  them. 

The  article  follows: 
Twenty-two    Leaders    Back    Model    Ctties 
Bn.L 

Twenty-two  of  the  Nation's  top  business 
executives  called  for  enactment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's demonstration  cities  bill  yes- 
terday In  a  statement  terming  the  American 
city  "the  moet  pressing  domestic  problem  of 
our  time." 

The  legislation  passed  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 19  and  Is  slated  for  debate  in  the  House 
on  Thursday. 

The  group  of  businessmen  said  they  are 
mindful  of  the  need  to  hold  down  Federal 
expenditures  but  described  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill  as  "a  fiscally  responsible" 
measure  that  "America  needs." 

The  statement  was  supported  by : 

Stephen  D.  Becbtel,  chairman,  Bechtel 
Corporation;  Fred  J.  Borch,  President,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company;  Donald  Cook.  Presi- 
dent, American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.; 
Howard  L.  Clark.  Pre«ldent,  American  Ex- 
press    Company;     Justin     Dart,     President, 


R«xaU  Drug  and  Chemical  Comi>any;  B. 
Gwln  FolUs,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Stand- 
ard OH  of  California;  Henry  Ford  n,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Ford  Motor  Company; 
Thomas  S.  Gates  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company; 
Ben  Heineman,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western  Railway;  Edgar  P. 
Kaiser,  President.  Kaiser  Industries  Corpora- 
tion; Da\-ld  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company;  Robert  Lehman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Lehman  Brothers;  Cyril 
J.  Magnln,  President,  Joseph  Magnin  Com- 
pany; John  McCone,  Investment  banker; 
Stanley  Marcus,  President.  Nelnaan-Mtircvis; 
Alfred  E.  Perlman,  President,  Pennsylvania 
New  York  Central  Transportation  Company; 
Herman  H.  Pevler,  President,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Company;  David  Rockefel- 
ler, President,  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Stuart  Satinders.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Pennsylvania  Railway;  Herbert  R.  Silverman, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  James  Talcott.  Inc.; 
Jack  I.  Straus.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  R.  H. 
M.icy,  Inc.;  and  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  tlie  Board,  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation. 


COORDINATION  OF  MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr,  0'Har.a]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE2R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  19,  when  the  House  was 
considering  H.R.  16715,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  I  made  the  following  comments: 

with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr,  Holland],  I  wish  to  make  a 
further  conunitment  to  this  House,  on  behalf 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  are  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  .'ict  and  re- 
lated programs.  Including-  the  war  on  poverty 
and  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  p.'-esent 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  embark 
upon  a  thorough,  detailed,  professional  study 
of  the  manpower  training  and  work-experi- 
enco  programs  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  eliminating  duplica- 
tion, increasing  efficiency  and  developing  an 
overall  policy  in  this  vital  area.  In  this 
study,  as  in  the  preparation  of  this  present 
bill,  we  look  forward  to  working  In  the  cloeest 
cooperation  with  the  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  Is  our  hope  that  at 
some  point  In  the  next  Congress,  we  may  be 
able  to  present  to  the  House  a  series  of  basic 
amendments  to  the  legislation  in  question, 
if  basic  amendments  are  in  fact  required; 
recommendations  for  administrative  rear- 
rangements, if  they  are  in  fact  needed;  and 
a  broad,  overall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
manpower  policy  for  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  House  was 
considering  H.R.  15111,  the  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  I  again  discussed  the  vital  question 
of  coordination  of  manpower  programs — 
a  goal  which  I  believe  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  will  help  bring  closer. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Report,  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Labor  Statistics,  contains,  Bjnong  other 
fln«  Bj-tlcles   a  Dortlon  of  a  paper  by  Mr 


quite  successful      One   la   forced    to   assume, 
however,  that  the  device  would  be  rated  even 


In   his  State  In  the   new  field   of  maiiji.jwer 
development,  there   will   be  a  half-dozen  to 


nuy   offer    some    useful    Insights  into   what 
works  and  what  doesn't. 


at  the  moment,  and,  as  we  listen  to  the  trib- 
ulations of  the  hearing  aid  expediter,  we  are 


neighborhood  expediter  service  has  much  to 
commend  it. 

a     morlTAHlv    rtlffprpTlt 


•  ArLr  CIO,  ina  contJcniioTi.  i»oi.  py    *»•»- 
2»S 


'•/bid. 


trlbuted  much  to  the  advancement  oi 
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Labor  Statistics,  contains,  among  other 
flnw  articles,  a  portion  of  a  paper  by  Mr 
Harold  C.  Taylor  of  the  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute     for     Employment     Research 
Mr.  Taylor  has  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions to  make  about  the  posslbllllles 
of  greater  coordination  In  the  manpower 
area      I     cannot    make     any     definitive 
Judgments  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
suggestions,  but  certainly  they  are  the 
kind  of  proposals  our  study   next  year 
should  examine  most  closely 
B4r.  Taylor's  article  reads  as  follows: 

COO»OtI»ATtOK   or  MaMPOWCB   PSOCKAliS 

(By  Harold  C    Taylor  of  the  W    E    Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Reaearch  i 

•  KDrroKs  Not* — The  fDllowlng  La  taken 
from  DlmeniloD*  of  Manpower  Policy;  Pt'j- 
grama  and  Research,  a  cotnpUatlon  of  p>apers 
prepared  by  the  W  E.  Upjohn  Injmuie  for 
Employment  Reeearch  to  commemorate  Ita 
30th  annlveraary  The  volume.  e<l:ted  by 
a«r  A.  LevlUin  aiid  Irving  H  Slegel  i»  t^)  be 
publUhed  in  mid-November  by  The  Johns 
H.jpltlria  Pre**,  Baltimore.  Md  2(51  pp  , 
•4  05)  A  portion  of  the  authors  paper 
"Perspective  for  Public  Understanding  of 
Federal  Manpower  Programs  ,  the  article  de- 
scribe* by  analogy  some  of  the  coordinating 
problems  that  may  arise  ajid  some  of  the 
solutions  pri^poaed  i 

At  the  Fyderal  level,  it  la  certain  that  the 
ne«d  for  coordination  of  manpower  programs 
Is  recognized  and  '.hat  efforts  "o  improve  co- 
ordination wii:  have  a  high  priority  In 
theae  efforts  we  can  lake  fir  granted  there 
will  be.  or  there  have  been  Interagency  com- 
mltteea.  corresponding  reasonably  well  to  the 
operating  comml'-lee  In  the  electronlca  firm 
used  aa  an  lUustratl  >n  Theae  will.  I  owever 
be  Interagency  committees  on  manpower 
programa.  rather  than  one  over-all  operating 
cf^mmlttee 

In  the  light  of  our  discussion  of  how  to 
cope  with  the  problem*  of  functlon^il  orga- 
nizations. It  is  natural  to  wonder  whether 
there  might  be  a  Federal  "product  manager" 
fjr  manpower  development  programa 
Wjuld  he  be  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  aaalgned  full  time  to  worry  about 
the  various  manpower  programa.  to  act  by 
Information  and  pwrsuaslon.  and.  wh?re  nec- 
essary, t,'  seek  directives  from  the  P-eeldent 
or  new  legislation  from  the  Congieaa?  A 
Presidential  assistant  could,  of  course  per- 
form theae  functlona  without  having  any 
title  designating  him  as  the  product  man- 
ager, though  there  might  be  some  advantage 
In  his  being  acknowledged  by  all  ad  the  man 
aaalgned  to  these  functions 

PoUowing  the  Srs:  Watw  Incident  in  Loe 
Angelee,  the  Pederai  Oovernmcnt  cajrled  on 
an  expediter  uperatun  that  deserves  s«rloua 
oonalderitlon  aa  a  coordinating  device.  A 
high-level  in'.eragency  leani  went  to  Los 
Angeles  to  de:*rnilne  what,  programa  were 
ne«ded  to  >.x»pe  as  effective. y  aa  poaalbie  with 
the  adverse  .xjndaions  that  preceded  the  out- 
break of  violence  This  team  as«d  informa- 
tion and  persuasion  Ud  Imp:  've  the  program 
efforts  af  the  State  and  local  agenclea  In- 
Tolved  in  the  Watu  area  They  de:ermlned 
alai).  in  some  detail,  the  nnancing  efforts 
needed  from  all  relevant  Federa;  agencies 
and  returned  to  Washington  with  tangible 
recummendatlona  Program  financing  for 
the  W»:t«  area  was  naade  available  very 
promptly  If  theae  same  pri'gram.i  had  been 
developed  solely  by  the  Lo*  Angeiea  people 
and  had  t>een  sent  to  WaahlngUin  through 
tha  usual  channela.  they  would  neceasarUy 
have  b««n  subject  to  a  delay  of  several 
montha  or  more 

The  great  potential  of  thla  type  of  ex- 
pediter team  approach  la  alm..^t  self-evident 
The  approach  haa  been  continued  but  ony 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  itaelf  in  a 
"•elected  c-ltiea"  program,  and  la  regarded  aa 


quite  succesaful  One  la  forced  to  aaaume. 
howevtr,  that  the  device  would  be  rated  even 
more  succeunaful  If  It  could  be  extended  to 
include  other  Federal  agenclea.  especially  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
At  thla  moment  of  writing,  such  interagency 
coordinating  teams  are  being  oatabllahed  In 
a  number  of  metropolitan  areaa. 

In  our  dlacuaalon  of  functional  structures 
at  the  Federal  level,  we  muat  observe  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEOi.  In 
several  reapecta.  doea  not  fit  the  uaual  mold. 
It  Is  in  part  a  product  shop  or  problem- 
oriented  organization  Thua.  It  operates  Job 
Corpa  centers  directly  with  Ita  own  funds 
and  under  Its  .iwn  supervision,  although 
moat  training  and  educational  functions  of 
the  Federal  Ck)vernment  are  channeled 
thrriugh  the  Office  of  Education  or  through 
parts  of  the  Labor  Department.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  recruitment  and  referral  of 
Job  Corpa  appllcanta.  the  OEO  rellea  sub- 
•tantlally  on  existing  public  employment  of- 
ncea  There  Is  nothing  Inherently  irrational 
abijut  thla  For  Inatance.  the  electronlca 
firm  I  a  hypothetical  Industrial  analogue  .»et 
up  prevloualy  by  the  author |  could  decide 
that,  although  Ita  functional  shops  are  good 
for  most  purpoeea,  the  whole  hearing  aid 
bualneea  la  really  something  special  and 
should  be  set  up  alm(»t  entirely  a«  a  sep- 
arate business  Bven  so.  a  single  employment 
office  could  refer  applicants  to  ail  parts  of 
the  company,  including  the  hearing  aid 
division. 

The  Office  of  Econoetilc  Opportunity  de- 
peuta  from  the  usual  Federal  pattern  also  In 
that  lU  actlvlUea  cut  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  the  local  level  i  thua  essentially 
bypaaetog  State  governmental.  Further- 
more at  the  local  level,  it  deala  with  private 
nongovernmental  agenclea  as  well  aa  with 
public  agencies 

Are  theae  differences  desirable  or  not? 
Perhapa  the  attitude  of  the  electronics  com- 
pany will  help  us  decide  Certainly,  with 
an  alretuly  eatabllahed  and  generally  excellent 
serlea  of  functional  shops,  the  company 
would  l>«  very  reluctant  to  Jerk  out  the  hear- 
ing aid  bustneas  and  set  It  up  elaewhere 
There  would  be  duplication  For  example, 
more  punch  presses  would  be  needed,  and 
more  petiple  to  run  them,  and  "duplication" 
la  a  bad  word  In  buslneae  Juat  aa  It  la  In 
Government.  Kren  »<;>.  If  the  company  la 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  hearing  aid  bual- 
neas  la  really  something  special,  not  readily 
meshed  with  the  other  parts  of  the  buslnesa. 
It  muat  set  up  thla  activity  separately  or  give 
up  the  hearing  aid  bualnesa 

The  structure  of  OEO  Is  neither  to  be 
criticized  nor  to  be  lauded  Just  becauae  It  is 
different  The  issue  la  simply  whether  It 
worka  better  thla  wav  Thla  point  of  view 
doesn't  carry  us  far  t<iward  an  anawer.  but  at 
least  It  poses  the  right  question 

Another  observation  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  separatenesa  of  the  OEO  from 
the  departmenta  previously  carrying  on  the 
Federal  manpower  programs  Being  new 
and  having  no  long-standing  commit.-nenta 
In  terms  of  objectives  and  established  prcxre- 
dares.  the  OEO  might  be  expected  to  come 
up  more  readily  with  some  fresh  thinking 
and  Innovative  ideas  Some  observers  be- 
lieve that  such  new  thinking  Is  already  evi- 
dent and  that  It  la  beginning  to  permeate 
the  thinking  of  the  "old-Une"  and  perhaps 
somewhat  rigid  agencies  If  so.  this  Us  a 
plus   mark   '>f  Cunalderable   Importance 

STATE    LrvW. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  Federal  organiza- 
tional pri-yblems  and  possible  devices  for  ctip- 
ing  with  them  to  the  State  level  The  multi- 
plicity of  fXinctlons  being  carried  on  at  the 
State  level  seems  even  more  confusing,  If 
possible  than  at  the  Federal  level  If  for 
example,  an  agency  official  In  some  c<'mmu- 
nlty  wanu  to  understand  everything  going  on 


In  hla  State  in  the  new  field  of  manpower 
development,  there  will  be  a  half-dozen  to 
a  doeen  peraona  whom  he  will  have  to  con- 
tact before  hla  Information  la  complete. 
Theae  will  include  officers  of  the  State  gov. 
ernment.  State  officers  of  Federal  agenclea, 
regional  officers  of  Federal  agenclea.  and.  in 
some  caaea.  peraona  In  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  agencies. 

Manifestly,  the  sheer  problem  of  ascertain, 
ing  where  to  go  and  whom  to  see  Is  very 
nearly  Insurmountable.  A  few  devices  for 
coping  with  this  difficulty  come  eiusi;,-  -c 
mind  First.  In  each  State  there  could  be  a 
manpwwer  programa  Information  office.  la 
this  one  office,  an  agency  official  from  a  com- 
munity should  be  able  to  obtain  all  the 
Information  he  needs  to  answer  any  specific 
question  he  may  have  In  nUnd. 

Second,  the  Governor  of  each  State  could 
appoint  a  manpower  coordinator  or  product 
manager  to  worry  about  the  conduct  and 
coordination  of  manpower  programs  In  the 
State  This  coordinator  or  manager.  It  must 
t>e  noted,  would  have  an  even  more  troubled 
existence  than  hla  counterpart  In  Industry 
becauae  some  of  the  mattera  with  which  he 
muat  concern  himself  (OEO  programs,  for 
example)  are  not  under  the  management  o! 
his  boss,  the  Governor.  The  State  manpower 
coordlnaUjr  could,  as  a  part  of  his  Job,  oper- 
ate the  manpower  programa  Information  office 
referred  to  above 

An  Innovation  rjow  being  tried  in  West 
Virginia  and  Hawaii  is  the  manpower  author- 
ity set  up  by  statute  and  having  defined  pow- 
ers This  legislative  charter  distinguishes  U 
sharply  from  the  product  manager  role.  The 
"authority"  device  is  too  new  to  evaluate 
at  thla  time 

All  these  devices  Illustrate,  but  surely  dc 
not  exhaust,  the  list  of  possible  procedures 
by  which  functionally  diverse  programs  a: 
the  State  level  may  be  encompassed  ar.c 
coordinated.  Let  ua  turn  now  to  local  prob- 
lems and  Inatrumentalltlea  for  handling 
them 

LOCAL    LXVEL 

It  Is  at  the  community  level,  of  coun*. 
that  all  programs  are  actually  being  con- 
ducted Federal  and  State  roles  are  l.-ugely 
those  of  establishing  requirements,  of  financ- 
ing, and.  to  some  degr«e.  of  monitoring  per- 
formance. 

The  manifold  character  and  complexity  o! 
functlona  p>erformed  therefore  become  most 
sharply  apparent  In  the  community.  Some 
of  these  functions — notably  in  OEO  pro- 
grams— are  based  largely  on  directives  from 
Washington  Some  agenclea  are  Instruments 
of  the  State — the  employment  office,  categor- 
ical aids,  and  others.  S<5me  functions  are 
administered  by  counties,  some  by  municipal 
governments,  some  by  Independent  schoc; 
dlatrlctfl,  and  many  by  private  nongovern- 
mental agencies  The  diversity  Is  staggering 
Let  us  note  a  number  of  community  experi- 
ences and  devices  largely  to  make  clear  how 
greatly  the  problema  atem  from  the  Inescap- 
able fact  that  organizational  structures  ar« 
mostly  functional 

At  the  local  level,  the  device  of  the  prod- 
uct manager,  a  person  designated  to  worrj 
about  all  of  the  community's  manpower  prob- 
lems has  some  definite  merlU  H"*ever 
the  device  doea  not  seem  promising,  because 
there  Is  no  boes  who  haa  admimstratlve  coc- 
tri4  over  any  sizable  proportion  of  the  total 
range  of  programa 

There  la  In  most  communities  a  community 
services  council,  which  year  In  and  year  out, 
haa  the  Job  of  bringing  about  voluntary 
coordination  among  all  the  agencies,  botb 
public  and  private  On  the  other  hand,  citl- 
zena  who  have  worked  on  council  commit- 
teea  are  painfully  aware  of  the  modest  sue- 
cen  that  usually  attends  their  efforts  to  di- 
rect "functional  sliops  '  toward  the  solution 
of  multifunctional  problems  or  multlproblem 
groups,    A  few  of  the  community  experiences 


lany  offer  some  useful  insights  into  what 
worts  and  what  doesn't. 

In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  a  fairly  large-scale  proj- 
ect was  initiated  In  1948  to  focus  the  efforts 
of  the  functional  shops  tn  that  city  on  the 
problems  of  the  hard-core  poverty  families. 
This  followed  the  discovery  that  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  city's  families  "were  suffering 
from  such  a  compounding  of  serious  prob- 
lems that  they  were  absorbing  well  over  half 
of  the  combined  services  of  the  community's 
dependency,  health,  and  adjustment  agen- 
cies "  '  The  procedure,  basically,  was  that 
each  of  the  major  functional  agencies  loaned 
a  staff  member  to  a  task  force,  which  directed 
Its  attention  entirely  to  the  6,800  hard-core 
poverty  families.  This  cadre  of  workers  thus 
represented  In  part  a  little  product  shop, 
devoted  to  the  hard-core  poverty  family.  In 
part,  also,  this  cadre  had  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  operating  committee,  since  each 
member  of  the  cadre  could  carry  back  to  his 
own  functional  shop  some  good  ideas  whose 
conception  was  beyond  his  own  limitations 
of  time  and  scope. 

Tlie  St.  Paul  voluntary  cadre  of  functional 
agencies  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  success- 
ful expenment  and  a  useful  pattern.  Now, 
however,  nearly  two  decades  later,  the  proce- 
dure seems  not  to  have  Inspired  as  much 
imitation  as  had  been  anticipated  in  1950. 

In  December  1963.  following  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown  In  South  Bend.  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Sbeppard  of  the  Upjohn  Institute  staff  was 
asked  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration to  go  to  South  Bend  to  act  as  Fed- 
eral coordinator.  Tlie  task  was  twofold: 
(1)  to  assist  the  people  and  agencies  in 
South  Bend  to  do  all  they  could  to  cope  with 
the  emergency,  and  ( 2 1  to  bring  to  bear 
quickly  every  pertinent  Federal  aid  program. 
This  role  of  Dr.  Sheppard's  will  be  seen  im- 
mediately as  analogous  to  that  of  the  ex- 
pediter In  dealing  with  a  large  group  of  func- 
tional shops  In  South  Bend,  In  regional  of- 
aces  of  Federal  agencies,  and  In  Washington. 
Dr  Sheppard's  report  of  his  experiences  dis- 
plays considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  suc- 
cess of  efforts  within  the  South  Bend  com- 
munity Itself  and  considerable  frustration 
and  exasperation  In  moving  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  action.' 

In  view  of  our  earlier  observation  that 
community  coordinating  efforts  usually  meet 
with  only  modest  success,  why  was  the 
South  Bend  community  succesaful  In  band- 
ing together?  It  has  long  been  obeerved 
that  communities  do  respond  well  to  a  crisis. 
The  closing  of  Uie  Studebaker  plant  cer- 
tainly posed  a  crisis.  While  the  crisis  situa- 
tion Itself  Is  not  difficult,  what  is  difficult  Is 
the  slogging,  year-ln  and  year-out  effort  of 
inducing  functional  organizations  to  devote 
coordinated  attention  to  hard  problems  when 
these  problems  do  not  Involve  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

Why  did  Dr.  Sheppard  meet  With  frtistra- 
tion  in  his  efforts  to  get  prompt  action  from 
the  Federal  agencies?  There  are  many  rea- 
sons, no  doubt  The  process  of  getting  things 
done  In  vast  and  ramified  agencies  Is  slow  and 
tortuous  at  best  But.  in  terms  of  our  analy- 
sis of  organizational  characteristics,  we  must 
note  that  a  considerable  amount  of  frustra- 
tion Is  the  ineiicapable  lot  of  the  expediter. 
In  the  electronics  firm,  the  expediter  of  an 
order  for  hearing  aids  may  have  to  go  to  the 
plastics  molding  department  and  try  to  per- 
suade that  dep.irtment  to  drop  whatever  It 
l»  doing  and  put  through  a  run  of  hearing 
aid  cases  He  believes  that  this  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  products  being  worked  on 
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at  the  moment,  and.  as  we  listen  to  the  trib- 
ulations of  tbe  hearing  aid  expediter,  we  are 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  his  point  of 
view.  But,  If  we  could  know  the  whole  story, 
we  might  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
order  for  hearing  aid  cases  will  Just  have  to 
take  its  turn  In  the  schedule.  It  is  the  expe- 
diter's Job  to  push  his  order,  but  he  will  not 
always  get  what  he  wants. 

THK  NKIGHBOKHOOD  CENTER  APPROACH 

A  coordinating  device  that  offers  p>erhaps 
more  hope  than  any  other  at  the  community 
level  Is  the  neighborhood  center.  In  the  new 
manpower  development  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, wliich  express  our  present  national 
concern  for  the  seriously  disadvantaged 
members  of  the  population,  such  a  center 
would  be  located  in  a  geographic  area  char- 
acterized by  high  unemployment,  poor  hous- 
ing, low  Incomes,  low  education,  and  so  on. 
Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  consider  all  the  prob- 
lems of  any  particular  client,  and  then  to 
refer  tliat  client  to  whatever  community 
service  may  exist  to  help  him  with  each  and 
every  one  of  his  problems.  The  client  may. 
for  example,  need  welfare  payments,  legal 
aid,  medical  attention,  vocational  counseling, 
vocational  or  other  training,  a  Job,  or  what- 
not. Whatever  his  problem,  the  neighbor- 
hood center  can  "expedite"  directing  the 
client  to  the  proper  place  for  help. 

The  culturally  deprived,  and  often  sus- 
picious, persons  who  compose  the  clientele 
of  thla  neighborhood  center  require  the  ex- 
Iiediter's  duties  to  extend  far  beyond  his 
physical  office.  He  must  seek  out  the  clien- 
tele in  "the  field,"  often  by  ringing  door- 
bells In  the  neighborhood.  And  he  must  go 
beyond  referring  the  client  to,  for  example, 
the  public  employment  service.  He  may 
need  to  take  the  client  to  the  employnaent 
office,  take  him  to  a  Job  Interview  In  a  com- 
pany, and  take  him  to  and  from  work  for  a 
few  days.  To  return  to  our  Industrial 
analogy  for  a  moment:  this  expediter  Is  not 
dealing  with  the  bearing  aids  that  go 
tiirougb  the  factory  in  fine  shaf>e  and  come 
out  as  salable  products.  He  Is  concerned 
with  the  ones  that  don't  go  routinely 
through  the  line — the  ones  that,  except  for 
his  efforts,  would  wind  up  in  the  scrap  pile 
and  the  reject  bin. 

The  neighborhood  center  can  operate 
exactly  as  Just  described — that  Is.  as  a  fully 
client-centered  agency,  jjerforming  nothing 
but  the  expediter  function  we  have  set  forth. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  can  go,  step  by  step. 
beyond  that  minimum  function  if  local  at- 
titudes permit  such  extensions.  Let  us  Il- 
lustrate. The  public  employment  office  can 
voluntarily  send  one  or  more  of  Its  own 
counselors  or  placement  i>eople  to  work  In 
the  neighborhood  center  1  day  a  week,  or 
oftener  if  the  load  requires.  The  welfare 
department  can  do  the  same,  and  so  can  the 
marital  counseling  bureau,  the  legal  aid 
bureau,  and  other  agencies  too.  The  basic 
neighborhood  center — the  expediter  serv- 
ice— can  gratefully  utilize  whatever  func- 
tional services  are  brought  to  It,  and  It  can 
get  along  too  when  functional  services  are 
not  or  can't  be  brought  close  to  the  disad- 
vantaged clientele  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  important  word  characterizing  these 
extensions,  of  course.  Is  "voluntary."  If  the 
public  employment  service  voluntarily  as- 
signs a  man  to  work  In  the  office  of  the 
neighborhood  center  and  at  the  same  time 
maintains  Its  full  complement  of  employees. 
Its  full  budget.  Its  flexibility,  and  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  uniform  conduct  of  pub- 
lic employment  functions.  Its  public  image  is 
undiluted  and  unconfused.  Performance  of 
all  these  U  Important  not  only  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  public  employment  office  but  also 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Where  com- 
munity attitudes  and  agency  interrelation- 
ships are  favorable,  tbe  voluntary  assembly 
of  seryloes  operating  In  conjunction  with  a 


neighborhood  expediter  service  has  much  to 
commend  it. 

Let  us  consider  now  a  markedly  different 
pattern  for  a  local  neighborhood  center. 
This  is  one  In  which  all  the  necessary  func- 
tional services  are  under  the  management  of 
the  neighborhood  center.  The  center  runs  its 
own  employment  service.  Its  own  family 
counseling,  legal  aid,  and  child  guidance  serv- 
ices, its  own  medical  cUnlc,  and  so  on.  It 
Is  a  little  product  shop.  Perhaps  this  pro- 
cedure Is  better  than  letting  the  whole  Job 
go  undone;  but,  clearly,  such  a  pattern  would 
encourage  much  local  criticism.  It  involves 
duplication,  certainly.  It  breeds  confusion 
since,  for  example,  two  local  outfits  would  be 
running  emplojrment  offices.  It  would  stimu- 
late Interagency  conflict  since  the  two  em- 
ployment offices  (or  the  two-family  counsel- 
ing services)  would  have  somewhat  different 
viewpoints  and  even  engage  in  competition 
for  clientele.  The  two  sets  of  services  would 
also  be  in  competition  for  some  of  their 
funds,  whether  from  Federal  or  from  local 
sources. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  had  experience  that 
may  offer  useful  lessons  to  other  communi- 
ties'.^ Among  many  efforts  in  that  city  to 
give  attention  to  the  problems  of  youth,  one 
was  an  organization  called  Crusade  for  Op- 
portunity. This  organization  was  set  up 
[not  only]  to  provide  expediter  services  to 
youth  (Intake,  counseling,  and  referral)  but 
also  to  Initiate  and  administer  training  pro- 
grams, both  Institutional  and  on-the-job,  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  The  Crusade  for  Op- 
portunity was.  therefore,  to  some  degree  a 
product  shop — that  is.  an  operating  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  specific  service  of  helping 
disadvantaged  youth  through  the  perform- 
ance of  various  functions.  Without  detailing 
the  woes  of  the  Crusade  for  Opportunity 
directly,  let  us  consider  them  in  the  context 
of  our  Illustrative  electronics  company. 

This  company,  largely  organized  as  a  series 
of  functional  shops,  has  concluded  reluc- 
tantly through  Its  leadership  that  the  hear- 
ing aid  business  is  so  special  as  to  require  a 
sepvarate  establlstiment  as  a  product  shop; 
moreover,  It  has  effectuated  that  decision. 
Within  the  hearing  aid  division,  there  Is  a 
training  department  devoted  to  selection, 
training,  and  placement  of  employees  for 
that  division.  The  head  of  the  training  de- 
partment is  resp>onElble  for  carrying  out 
these  functions  for  the  division.  Down  the 
street,  however,  is  the  big  factory  making 
everything  else  but  hearing  aids,  and  It  has 
a  big  training  department  that  is  selecting, 
training,  and  placing  people  for  every  p>art 
of  the  business  except  the  hearing  aid  divi- 
sion. The  training  department  head  in  the 
hearing  aid  division  now  finds  his  ability  to 
carry  out  his  own  plans  severely  limited.  He 
cannot  even  get  any  money  to  run  his  pro- 
grams without  the  approval  of  the  big  train- 
ing department.  He  cannot  select  his  own 
trainees:  the  management  of  the  big  train- 
ing dejjartment  thinks  that  it  can  do  the 
Job  better.  He  cannot  set  his  own  personnel 
policies:  for  example,  he  cannot  decide  to 
dock  his  trainees  for  atwenteelsm  unless  the 
big  training  department  agrees — and  for 
several  months  It  doesn't  agree.  He  cannot 
pay  his  own  trainees;  the  big  training  de- 
partment Insists  that  It  must  pay  his  train- 
ees, that  his  trainees  must  even  go  to  tbe 


« Sar  A.  Levltan.  "Syracuse  Paces  Its  Youth 
UnemplojTnent  Problems,"  In  U.S.  Congress, 
1965  Manpower  Report  of  the  President; 
Joint  Hearings  before  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  (8&th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) ,  381-393.  Conclusions  drawn  in  the 
present  repwart  are  based  on  Dr.  Levltan's 
description  of  conditions  In  early  1965,  and 
do  not  take  account  of  any  developments 
that  may  have  occurred  In  Syracuse  since 
then. 
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ofllce    or    the    big    department    to    g<t    their 
m».>ney 

The  itxjve  llit  of  'j-lbulatlona  1«.  of  coxirs* 
darlved  entirely  fn->m  eip^rlence  of  the 
Synu:u»«  Crusade  f'>r  Opportunity  But  let 
ua  continue  f  jr  a  moment  wl'.h  the  electron- 
ic* compaTiT  The  big  decision  for  the  com- 
ptLny  >bviju»iy.  was  the  decision  to  set  up 
a  s«pttra'«  he<u-lng  aid  division  We  have 
already  noted  that  the  compaiiy  would  arrive 
at  that  de<-l*i  .n  only  with  great  reluctance 
The  i-ompauy  would  prefer  tiT  cope  with  the 
hear'.nK  aid  problems  simply  with  such  de- 
ylcea  as  exped.t<r  services  and  a  p'oduct 
manager  But  if  'he  company  should  decide 
to  set  up  a  h«a.r'.!.<  aid  division,  then  It  would 
cer'-ain,y  have  to  give  th<it  division  autono- 
m.'us  declsJonmaklng  powers  and  explicit 
funds 

(X)iirr»AcnNO  authoeity 

We  must  go  one  step  farther  A  hearing 
aid  company,  or  division,  could  operate  suc- 
ceaefully  If  It  poaseoeed  nothing  but  li.«  own 
decisionmaking  powers  ind  its  nwn  money 
It  could  contract  to  an  engineering  firm  the 
design  of  its  hearing  aid  device.  It  could 
contract  si:  of  its  production  to  a  Job  shop. 
all  of  lu  transportation  to  a  truclUng  orga- 
nization and  all  of  Its  selling  to  a  commer- 
cial merchandising  organisation  Similarly, 
a  dlaadvanta^ed-vouth-ortented  product 
•hep  I  such  as  the  Crusade  for  Opp)ortu- 
nlty  was  :n  parr  i  could  operate  suc- 
ceMfully  with  not  much  else  but  Its 
own  decisionmaking  powers  and  Its  own 
money  It  could  contract  for  example,  with 
a  local  school  administration  to  provide  de- 
aired  counee  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The 
Important  point  Is  that  the  youth  agency 
would  make  such  contract*  on  Its  own  terms 
(that  Is.  without  divided  decision-making 
powers  I  and  would  jaay  the  school  fo-  serv- 
Ic.s  rendered  The  youth  agency  would  not 
have  to  own  school  buildings  or  hire  teachers 
on  Its  own  payroll  Similarly.  It  could  con- 
tract for  family  counseling  services  or  test- 
ing and  vocational  guidance  service*,  or  on- 
the-!ob  trtilnlng  course*  in  Industry. 

The  dlaadvantaged-youth  agency,  aa  s 
product  shop,  would  have  to  run  It*  own 
client-centered  expediter  service,  search  for 
lt.1  hard-to-reach  clientele,  ascertain  what 
he:p  t.'se  clients  needed,  persuade  them  Ui 
accept  help  and  lead  them  through  the 
procee*  of  getting  help  The  actual  help— 
psychiatric  counseling,  vocational  counsel. 
Ing.  medical  aid.  vocational  training.  b««lc 
edu>-atlon.  )ob  RndLng.  and  so  on — would  be 
provided  by  existing  agencle*  either  as  part 
of  their  already  available  service*  or  by  spe- 
cial contract,  aa  requested,  and  paid  for.  by 
the  youth  agency 

One  more  qualification  I*  needed  before 
oiir  dlacuaelon  of  organizational  scheme*  and 
their  inescapable  problems  Is  ooocluded  In 
dls<'ua»lng  whv  some  programs  don't  work 
verv  well  we  huve  said  nothing  al>out  gOT- 
•rnnient  r<Hl  tape  bureaucratic  hardening 
of  the  artenee  and  Interagency  }«*loual«a. 
We  have  n.^  thought  of  denying  that  such 
things  ex'.st  When  programs  run  Into  dlf- 
flcultlee.  such  explanations  as  these  are  al- 
ways forthcoming,  and  jflen  with  the  im- 
plication that  they  are  sufficient  to  explain 
the  trouble  0\ir  point  in  this  discourse  is 
that  theee  factors  are  not  sufflclent  to  explain 
the  problems  of  running  programs  expedi- 
tiously Organizational  framework*  and 
their  inescapable  dlfflculuea  are  m  the  pic. 
ture  loo.  and  one  might  even  make  »  ca»e 
that  theae  dlfUcu.Ues  are  ai.'re  important 
sour<»a  of  •.rou.'ile  ttian  are  the  fral.txaa  of 
human  nac^e 


THE   .^NACOSTIA   DISORDER  OP 
AUGUST    15,    1966 

M.'      M-\RSH      Mr      Speaker      I     ask 

unarUmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  IMr  Mi-ltirI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  UiLs  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  no  fair- 
minded  Member  of  the  House  wants  to 
see  any  American  denied  his  rights  or 
an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in 
all  aspects  of  our  society  The  way  to 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities, 
however,  does  not  He  In  violence  or  In 
disobedience  of  the  law 

The  National  Capital  Area  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  an  aJBllate  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  Issued 
a  report  on  llie  disturbances  which  took 
place  In  Anacostla  on  August  15.  1966. 
This  report  contains  their  views  on  al- 
leged deficiencies  In  the  handling  of 
these  disturbances  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  an  appendix 
with  a  summary  of  the  Incidents  dis- 
cussed In  the  report 

I  have  examined  this  report  and  writ- 
ten to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  Union  the 

following : 

OcTOan  7.  19M. 
Mr    Wiu.tAM  WAknxLO  Ro«s, 
Cfmirman.  National  Capital  Area  Civil  Lib- 
truf^   Union.    Washington.   DC 

Dkab  VlM.  Roaa  I  have  yours  of  September 
31. 

I  have  examined  the  report  encloaed  with 
that  letter 

I  am  afraid  that  thl*  report  do««  not  re- 
flect the  objectivity  which  ha*  usually 
characterised  the  work  of  your  organlza- 
tlon,  I  believe  one  or  two  brief  comment* 
with  reference  to  the  report  are  In  order. 

I  believe  it  la  the  duty  of  a  police  officer 
to  make  an  arreet  of  a  suspect  whenever 
and  wherever  he  sees  that  suspect  1  also 
bellere  that  It  la  the  duty  of  every  cltlien 
whether  in  a  crowd  or  alone  to  aasUt  the 
police  officer  in  making  an  arreet  of  a 
suspect  It  U  not  for  a  cltla»n.  In  or  out 
of  a  crowd,  to  determine  whether  the  arreat  la 
proper  or  lawful  Thl*  Is  for  the  court*  to 
determine  and.  If  we  ever  permit  crowd*  to 
determine  this  question,  law  and  order  will 
disappear  from  thl*  country  and  with  It  all 
of  the  liberties  tbat  w«  chaiiab. 

Tliere  1*  all  loo  much  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  what  the  police  force  should 
do  and  too  little  emphasis  placed  upon 
what  the  cltlsen  should  do  It  I*  high 
time  that  we  paid  more  attention  to  teach- 
ing the  cltleen  community.  In  and  out  of 
orowda.  to  cooperate  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  to  let  the  court*  make  the 
decUlon*. 

In  tb«  appendix  attached  to  the  report  I 
find  no  OMntlon  of  whether  or  not  the  stalT 
workers  and  cotmnunlty  organlaers  of  an 
anti-poverty  agency  were  the  leaders  or  the 
organljger*  of  theee  meetings  and  demorj- 
stratlons.  nor  do  I  And  any  comment  about 
what  training.  If  any,  theee  pe<jple  had  In 
teaching  cltlxens  their  duties  and  obllga- 
tlorvs    a*   well   as   their   privilege*. 

Why  were  these  stall  workers  among  the 
plrkeu' 

How  can  any  demonstration  seeking  the 
release  by  the  police  of  persona  who  were  ar- 
rMMd  be  Uwfui  at  any  time""  Huw  can  you 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  demonstrators 
obvloxisly  were  Icxiklng  for  trouble  when  you 
report  that  they  were  carrying  stones,  bricks 
and  ftrecrackers''  Were  these  demonstrators 
carrying  them  merely  to  plav  with?  Isn't 
the  conclualon  ineecapable  that  they  were 
carrying  theae  stonea,  brick*  and  firecrackers 


because  they  Intended  to  throw  them  at  the 
police  and  at  the  pretlnct  house? 

If  this  was  to  have  been  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration, assuming  for  one  moment  that  any 
crowd  has  the  right  to  demonstrate  against 
an  arrest,  except  by  a  presentation  to  a  court 
in  a  lawful  manner,  why  didn't  the  staC 
workers  in  thl*  crowd  see  to  it  that  the 
stones,  bricks  and  firecrackers  were  removed 
before  they  even  arrived  at  the  police  pre- 
cinct' 

Why  do  you  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  facta  are  In  dispute  ai 
to  whether  or  not  the  crowd  sitting  In  the 
intersection  was  orderly  or  disorderly?  How 
can  a  crowd  sitting  In  an  Intersection  ever 
be  orderly?  They  certainly  are  violating  the 
law  to  sit  In  the  Intersection  In  the  first 
instance  They  had  no  right  to  be  there  or- 
derly or  disorderly,  whether  they  were  noisy 
or  not.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there  and 
that  la  the  point  you  ought  to  make  to  these 
people 

You  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  police  ofB- 
cers  as  they  approached  this  crowd,  were 
dressed  in  riot  helmets  Was  this  Intended 
as  a  criticism?  Do  you  think  these  police 
officers  should  have  gone  In  without  not 
helmet*  to  disperse  a  crowd  armed  with 
stonea.  bricks  and  firecrackers?  Could  you 
look  at  a  firecracker  and  determine  from  a 
distance  whether  or  not  It  is  a  firecracker 
that  mav  be  harmless  except  for  the  noise 
it  will  make  upon  exploding  or  that  it  mlgh; 
actually  be  a  much  more  effective  weapon' 

There  may  be  plenty  to  criticize  about 
some  law  enforcement  officials  but  It  Is  high 
time  we  gave  them  a  little  pal  on  the  baci 
when  they  deserve  It  and  also  a  Utile  sup- 
port, both  moral  and  legal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Abrahau  J   Mui.rrR 


IRS  REQUESTED  TO  HOLD  UP 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  ass 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virslnla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
todav  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide" that  teachers  may  deduct  from 
their  Federal  Income  tax  obligation  the 
expenses  Incurred  In  taking  courses  or 
pursuing  programs  of  educational  valut 
which  will  improve  their  competency  in 
their  profession  This  would  apply  to 
teachers  and  college  members  alike 

This  Congress  has  enacted  meaning- 
ful and  extensive  legislation  to  aid  edu- 
cation and  Insure  quality  education  to 
every  child  and  youth  of  this  Nation 
However,  for  these  new  Federal  pro- 
grams to  be  truly  effective  it  Is  nt-oeJ- 
sary  that  teachers  be  encouraged 
whether  on  their  own  initiative  or  by 
school  board  direction,  to  take  courses 
designed  to  aid  their  understanding  ol 
the  children  they  t»-ach.  as  well  as  l.-' 
manv  new  methods  which  are  beL"* 
developed  by  local  schools  throughou'. 
this  country 

I  believe  that  it  only  stands  to  reason 
that  we  should  act  to  aid  the  teache:.- 
and  by  so  dolnK  also  helping  the  stu- 
denU.  Since  1958.  the  Deparlmf;.*  • 
the  Treasury  has  followed  a  policy  ina: 
Federal  income  tax  deducUons  would  be 
allowed  for  teachers  Uklng  courses  or 
pursuing  programs  of  educational  travel 


and  value  which  would  Improve  their 
competency  in  their  profession.  How- 
ever, on  July  7,  1966.  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  issued  proposed  regulations 
which,  if  enforced,  would  seriously  cur- 
:ail  this  practice. 

Because  of  the  reaction  and  over- 
vihelnilng  objection  to  those  preliminary 
regulations,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Lssued  a  modified  version,  which 
I  still  believe  to  be  defective  and  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  am  therefore  requesting — and  am 
hopeful — that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  revert  to  its  original  policy, 
until  such  time  as  Congress  can  enact 
definitive  legislation. 


THE  34TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN 
ROME  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE,  TUNNEL  &  TURNPIKE  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  Kluc7ynski1  may  ex- 
tend his  rrmarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

V:\e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KIUCZYNSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Bridge.  Tunnel  &  Turn- 
pike Association  held  its  34th  annual 
meeting  in  Rome  during  the  last  week  in 
Soptomber.  and  it  was  my  privilege,  to- 
gether with  lieprescntatlve  KErwETH 
^TRfY,  of  Illinois,  and  Representative 
'^.MEs  Ho\\-ARD.  of  New  Jersey,  to  repre- 
sent the  Congiess  of  the  United  States 
at  that  mcptinfj.  Tlie  merting  was  par- 
ticularly significant  to  us,  in  light  of  the 
extensive  hearings  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  held  this  year  on  toll 
road.s  In  the  United  States. 

Those  hearings  represent  one  of  the 
most  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies 
of  toll  roads  ever  made,  and  their  slgmlf- 
Icance  was  recognized  by  the  associa- 
tion, in  an  official  invitation  from  the 
Italian  Government  to  Mr.  Salvatore 
DAmlco  of  our  committee  staff  to  at- 
•end  the  conference  as  a  participant  In 
the  panel  discu.^y^ions.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  meeting,  and  my 
colleagues  will  be  reporting  to  you  on 
various  aspects  of  it 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence was  our  special  audience,  along  with 
the  oSiclals  of  the  as.-^oclatlon.  with  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Paul  XI.  on  September  26 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Consistory  at  the  Vati- 
can The  Holy  Father  addressed  us  in 
both  Italian  and  English,  emphasizing 
the  significance  of  the  work  to  which  the 
conference  wa.*;  dedicated. 

Thi.s  gracious  and  gentle  man  reminded 
^s  that  "Jesus  himself  defined  himself  as 
way  truth,  and  life,"  thus  giving  the 
road  itself  a  symbolic  significance  be- 
cause all  couid  thereby  come  to  him." 

Pope  Paul  recalled  that  9  years  ago, 
*hen  he  was  still  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
re  had  blessed  the  first  stone  of  the  Mo- 
ujn^ay  of  the  Sun,  the  Italian  descrip- 
tion for  their  major  expressway  between 
Rome,  Milan,  and  other  points.  The 
Holy  Father  also  spoke  of  the  value  of 
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the  modem  highway  networks  of  the 
world  in  tending  to  reduce  distances  and 
thereby  increase  the  comprehension,  un- 
derstanding, and  brotherhood  between 
peoples. 

It  was  a  particularly  fruitful  thought, 
for  me,  and  I  think  it  should  be  for  most 
of  us.  We  are  so  accustomed,  here  in 
our  own  country,  to  being  able  to  travel 
great  distances  by  automobile  without 
Inhibition  or  interference  that  we  tend 
to  forget,  I  think,  the  very  real  contribu- 
tion highways  can  make  to  bringing  peo- 
ple— even  people  in  the  same  country — 
closer  together. 


GEN.  CASIMm  PULASKI 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  Polish  patriot 
and  American  Revolutionary  hero,  re- 
minds us  that  not  in  age  alone,  but  some- 
times in  youth,  Is  found  that  noble  spirit 
expressed  in  the  concluding  line  of 
Tennyson's  poem,  "Ulysses":  "To  strive, 
to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield,"  When 
he  came  to  join  the  American  struggle 
for  Independence,  at  the  age  of  29, 
Pulaski  was  already  a  veteran  leader  of 
men  and  fighter  for  freedom.  His 
brilliant  generalship,  and  his  inspiring 
political  leadership,  had  brought  the 
Polish  revolt  astonishingly  close  to  suc- 
cess against  the  crushing  force  of  Rus- 
sian imperial  oppression;  and  the  final 
defeat  of  this  strenuous  and  long-sus- 
tained effort  had  left  Pulaski  the  idol  of 
the  freedom-loving  youth  of  Europe. 
Having  taken  refuge  in  Paris,  he  could 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  reputation, 
added  to  the  advantages  of  noble  birth 
and  breeding,  and,  as  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  lived  gaily  in  Parisian  society. 
But  Casimir  Pulaski  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  waste  his  force  and  talents 
in  trivial  and  self-serving  activities. 
Forced  to  concede  the  final  defeat  of  the 
cause  of  Polish  freedom,  for  which  he 
had  fought  so  long  and  so  well,  Pulaski 
found  his  heart  fired  again  by  the  same 
cause  of  human  freedom,  in  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies  against  the  op- 
pressions of  British  rule.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  made 
his  way  to  America,  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Revolutionary  Army.  With 
his  training,  experience,  native  ability 
and  force  of  character,  he  soon  rose  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  was 
placed  in  the  command  of  the  American 
cavalry.  In  this  post,  he  succeeded  so 
well  in  the  Inctilcating  of  cavalry  tactics 
that  he  is  regarded  as  "the  father  of  the 
American  cavalry."  During  the  critical 
winter  of  1777-78,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  cavalry  under  Pulaski,  in  skir- 
mishing for  supplies  for  the  army  en- 
camped at  Valley  Porge,  did  much  to 
make  up  for  the  disastrous  deficiencies  of 
the  commissary  department,  and  for  the 
Continental  Congress'  failure  to  provide 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  The 
jealousies  and  bickering  among  his  fel- 
low oflQcers.  that  plagued  Washington 
throughout  his  command  of  the  army, 
finally  induced  Pulaski  to  resign  his 
command,  but  he  soon  was  back  in  the 
saddle  again,  as  organizer  and  com- 
mander of  an  independent  corps  of 
cavalry,  the  Pulaski  Legion.  This  body, 
with  Pulaski  at  its  head,  was  sent  in  1779 
to  the  support  of  General  Lincoln  in 
South  Carolina,  and  there  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  defense  of  Charleston, 
and  then  in  the  assault  upon  the  British 
works  at  Savannah,  in  which  operation 
the  French  cavalry  also  were  serving  un- 
der his  command.  It  was  in  leading  this 
attack,  on  Octol)er  9,  1779,  that  Pulaski 
received  his  fatal  wound.  He  was  car- 
ried aboard  the  brig  Wasp,  and  died, 
probably  on  October  11. 

Pulaski's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, thrilling  and  inspiring  to  his  con- 
temporaries on  two  continents,  has  re- 
mained an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of 
America,  and  a  cause  for  just  pride 
among  Poles  and  Polish  Americans.  The 
story  of  his  gallant  devotion  is  a  justly 
treasured  part  of  the  American  heritage. 


POLISH  LEGION  OF  AMERICAN  VET- 
ERANS 18TH  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  I  had  the  great  honor  and 
privilege  of  addressing  the  18th  National 
Convention  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  U.S.A.,  at  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  Hotel  in  my  district  in  Miami 
Beach.  This  was  a  great  convention  of 
a  great  organization  which  has  done 
much  to  exemplify  and  to  preserve  the 
sentiments  of  patriotism  in  our  country: 
to  assure  the  appropriate  care  and  con- 
sideration of  our  veterans  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  keep  America  strong;  to  pre- 
serve our  W'ay  of  life  in  our  country  and 
to  protect  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

I  was  privileged  to  tell  this  18th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  of  Polish 
descent  and  whose  dedicated  and  emi- 
nent careers  have  honored  their  Polish 
Association  and  immeasurably  contrib- 
uted to  the  strength  and  greatness  of 
America. 

It  was  also  my  happy  privilege  to  ad- 
dress on  the  same  date  and  at  the  same 
place  the  Ladles'  Auxihary  of  the  PLAV 
which  is  carrying  on  in  a  splendid  way 
the  noble  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans, 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record, 
immediately  following  my  remarks,  a 
statement  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Pol- 
ish Legion  of  American  Veterans,  U.S.A., 
at  this  18th  convention,  and  the  Ladies' 
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Auxiliary  of  the  PLAV.  met'Un«  a.i  the 
same  time  in  the  election  of  their  re- 
spective officers  for  the  new  year  and  a 
statement  of  convention  hlghli«ht£  of 
this  significant  convention.  Inr!  jding 
resolutlf)n8  adi>pted  by  the  convention, 
and  I  commend  thu  statement  and  these 
hlghlijfhts  and  resolutions  to  the  corisld- 
eratlon  of  my  colleagues: 

PiAV     Rl-KJt-TS    J      L      PtTDLi'     J«     *s    N»- 
ttomal     CoMMANon.     Mils      E      RcojkssKi. 

R*-n.ICT«D   AfllLlABY    Prcsidint 

On  Sep'^mbtr  J  3.  4  ar.d  S.  ltf«6.  Uie 
Poliah  L<^lon  >t  \nierlc*n  Vet*riiri3,  U3  A., 
and  I.ad:e<  AiLXlUary.  held  lu  18lh  BlfTiOlal 
National  Convention  In  the  PonlaJnebleau 
Hotel   :n   Miami   Beach.   Florida 

The  rnnvent'.rjn  re-elected,  by  acclajna- 
tlon  J.jii*ph  L  Pudlo.  Jr  .  of  North  Chicago. 
Illinois,  is  National  Com.'nandfr  Pudlo.  35. 
the  y  junges:  National  Comniander  In 
PLAV  Hist,,  .rv  Is  '.he  first  to  t>e  returned  to 
offlce  by  a  uuanimou*  vote. 

Meeting  concurrently,  the  Ladles  Auxiliary 
of  the  PLAV.  returned  Mr«  Eugene  K 
1  E-.-elyn  i  Rozanakl  to  oflUce  for  a  second  term 

The  other  offlcera  elected  at  the  Oonven- 
tlon  were  National  Vlce-CommanUer  Ed- 
ward C  azymanowskl  c-f  Wyandotte.  Michi- 
gan. Natl  jnal  Vlce-C<;mmander — American- 
ism and  Youth  OtBcer.  Casey  Jaworskl  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  National  Audi'or  Julius  A 
Dyblckl  of  neart>orn  Michigan  and  National 
Treasurer  FTed  d  Skowronsltl  of  Chicago. 
Hllni->l8 

Mr  SkowTonskl  begins  his  8th  term  In 
this  capacity  and  Mr  Dyblckl.  his  5th  term 
as  the  National  Auditor 

The  Zone  Commanders  selected  by  their 
individual  PLAV  Zones  were  Brnnlslaua 
J.  Tencza  uf  Mlneola  New  York:  Zone  II. 
Stanley  J  Sternlk,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio  and 
Zon?  III.  Ralph  A  Woznlak  of  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  W.:)zi;iak  will  be  serving  a  lecond 
term  In  this  capacity 

The  i-ither  'mcers  of  the  Ladles  Auxiliary 
of  the  PLAV  are  as  foiluws  Natlonul  Vice- 
President  Violet  Paul  of  Oarfleld  heights. 
Ohio;  National  Secretary.  Dorothy  S  Kubit 
of  Parma  Heights.  Ohio  National  Ptnanclal 
Secretary  Marv  Peuukl  of  Wyajidotte. 
Michigan  ■ind  N.itlonai  Treasurer.  Laverne 
Wozniak    'f  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

The  Zone  Presidents  chosen  by  their  indi- 
vidual PLAV  Zjnes  were  Zone  I.  Rosalie 
Mlslur  '-i{  Elizabeth  New  Jersey.  Zone  II. 
Julia  Wlodkowski  of  Wyandotte.  Michigan 
and  Zone  III  Prances  Pyclor  of  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin 

CONVXNTIOW    HlCHI-ICHTa 

This  convention  one  of  the  flneat  In  PLAV 
history  was  attended  by  nearly  1  200  mem- 
bers Delegate"!  heard  National  Commander 
P^idln  report  that  the  organization  had 
achieved  Its  greatest  membership  and  high- 
est degree  of  solvency  in  Its  47  year  history 
The  convention  banquet  heard  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  Cyril  Brick- 
field, praise  the  PLAV  for  Its  8upp<jrt  of 
the  nations  policy  In  Viet  Nam  Mr  Brtck- 
fleld  also  outlined  future  V  A  Prrigram-s  and 
explained  their  effect  on  the  veteran 

The  convention  adopted  the  following 
reaolutloris 

We  believe  that  Democracy  such  as  that 
practiced  in  the  United  States  under  our 
CoostltuUon  la  Uie  best  form  of  government 
ever  devtsed  by  mankind  We  have  given  of 
ourselves  to  protect  this  form  of  government 
and  to  nght  conrimunlsm  on  every  front  In 
all  comers  of  the  globe  Accordingly  we 
support  our  governments  policies  in  fighting 
communism  in  Asia.  Burope.  South  America 
and  at  home  Otir  domesUc  policies  must  be 
cooatstent  with  tbsae  goals. 

Whersas  Pui&nd  is  curreotly  Jtaervlng  one 
ttu>uaand  years  of  Its  ChrLstiaiUty  and  its  ex- 


istence as  a  aatlon  aod  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  have  joined  in  this  observance. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  support 
these  patnoUc  activities  in  the  United  States 
and  participate  In  them  In  every  manner 
possible. 

Wa  urge  that  our  government  adopt  such 
polldea  as  will  make  Poland  and  the  other 
rountrlea  berund  the  Iron  Curtain  less  de- 
pendent on  Russia  for  econiimlc  and  political 
support  TTils  can  beat  be  done  by  selling 
non-vital  goods  to  these  countries,  so  that 
they  win  not  develop  these  Industries  within 
their  own  country  and  will  cease  to  be  de- 
pendent OQ  Russia  We  should  actively  sup- 
port recognition  of  Poland's  western  border 
on  the  Oder-Nelsse  line 

Our  military  serrlce  demands  good  fight- 
ing men  to  protsct  freedom  and  democracy 
Any  plans  to  weaken  the  existing  draft  laws 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  free  speech, 
should  be  discarded  At  the  same  time  draft 
dodgers  must  be  dealt  with  severely 

We  urge  that  any  act  of  disrespect  or  dese- 
cration of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  be  a 
federal  offense  with  appropriate  penalties  for 
rtolaUon  of  the  statute 

Whereas,  our  comrades  In  arms  are  de- 
fending liberty  in  many  far  Qung  corners 
of  the  world  and  are  being  asked  to  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  leaving  widows  and 
orphans   behind,   and 

Whereas,  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
both  our  nation's  fighting  men  and  depend- 
ents and  beln4<  mindful  of  the  fact  than  the 
Federal  government  Is  not  doing  enough 
for  them. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
the  pay  for  all  military  servicemen  by  a 
substantial  amount  rather  than  the  three 
per  cent  enacted  by  Congress  and  that  a 
substantial  boniis  be  paid  for  re-enllstment 
and  that  pay  for  combat  and  haxardous  serv- 
ice be  increased  substantially 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  allowance 
given  to  widows  of  servicemen  t>e  Increased 
•o  that  the  widow  uf  every  servicemen,  re- 
gardleaa  of  his  rank,  will  receive  the  same 
death  benefits  This  should  not  be  less  than 
that  presently  provided  for  the  widow  of  the 
lowest   grade  commissioned   officer 

The  Polish  I-eglon  of  American  Veterans  la 
mindful  of  the  horrors  and  hardships  of  war 
and  the  resultant  suflerln«{  and  privation 
Nevertheless,  we  commend  the  action  of  our 
present  administration  In  carrying  on  the 
defense  of  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  ajid 
the  resistance  to  communism  and  Red  Chi- 
nese In  Southeast  Asian  countries  It  Is 
through  the  firmness  demmslrated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretaries  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namara  that  we  can  keep  the  world  free 
from  Communism  and  totalitarianism  It 
Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  military  action 
will  be  followed  by  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic assistance  t»j  the  affected  countrlea  so 
that   the   standard  of  living   be   preserved 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  pending  legis- 
lation to  Increase  compensation  and  pen- 
sions of  Veterans  and  their  dependents  by 
such  amounts  as  will  reflect  the  Increased 
cost  of  living  since  the  last  revisions  of 
these  beneflu 

We  extend  our  profotind  symf>athy  and 
condolence.  Inadequate  as  they  are.  to  the 
Oold  Star  Mothers  of  the  Nation,  and  to  all 
persons  who  suffered  loss  of  their  loved  ones 
m  defense  of  our  Country,  and  we  want  to 
assure  them  by  this  resolution  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans and  the'r  .^ux!IlarT  are  devoted  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  f.ic  which  they  p>ald 
the    supremo   sacrlflce 

We  vigorously  uppijse  anv  and  all  efforts 
to  convert  the  Veterajui  h<«v[>itaia  domlrll- 
lajies   and    OHsdloai    factllUes    u>   Federal    fa- 


cilities, for  use  of  various  domestic  and  in- 
ternational beneficiaries  Any  such  conver- 
sions would  destroy  the  traditional  concept 
of  a  medical  system  fi:>r  veterans  and  w.  iid 
thereby  deprive  eligible  veterans  of  needed 
rare   and    treatment. 

We  have  maintained  a  constant  viiji; 
against  any  drives  to  close  existing  V  A  fa- 
cilities We  owe  this  to  our  comrades  wh^ 
are  In  need  and  we  must  not  permit  ttie 
Bureau  of  the  Bud^fet  to  advance  any  further 
plans  such  as  Its  111  advised  and  arbltrnry 
order  to  close  33  facilities  on  January  ;i 
1965      The  V  A    la  the  best  Judge  of  this  nest! 

We  again  call  on  the  establishment  ,:  ,, 
standing  committee  on  Veteran  affairs  in  ij,e 
United  States  Senate  TU1.S  should  be  pat- 
terned after  the  House  Committee  on  'Vet. 
erans  Affairs, 

We  urge  the  re-openlng  of  National  Ser\ice 
Life  Insurance  for  all  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  providing  they  meet  i.he 
health  requirements  and  pay  an  additional 
aaaounl  to  administer  the  program,  this 
program  has  been  sucreesful  for  the  riis- 
abled  veteran  and  should  now  be  expanded 
to   Include   all    who   qualify. 

The  PLAV  stand  for  llberaUzaUon  of  the 
pension  program  for  aged  and  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  Income  limitations  ;ind 
limitation  on  private  and  public  retirement 
plans  must  be  Increa&ed  so  as  to  assure  that 
programs  such  as  Social  Security  will  net 
reduce  or  cut  off  pension  payments  for  Vet- 
erans and  their  widows 

The  PLAV  has  and  will  oppose  all  efforts  to 
slash  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Veterar.s 
EJmployment  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  We  will  further  oppose  any  att^mpu 
U}  circumvent  and  or  eliminate  Veternns 
preference  in  Civil  Service  for  Veterans  pres- 
ently employed,  or  for  veterans  who  may 
seek  work  under  Civil  Service  In  the  future 

We  favtir  establishment  of  a  National 
Cemetery  Program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  VA  Theae  cemeteries  are  presently 
under  the  national  parks  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  in  the  case  of 
Arlington,  under  the  V8  .^rmy  AvalUble 
sp.ice  Is  rapidly  being  filled  up  MlUlon.s  o! 
new  veterans  have  been  recognized  as  such 
by  a  recent  act  of  Congress  They,  too,  will 
be  needing  burial  space  A  well  organized 
program  Is  sorely  needed,  therefore,  joining 
with  the  National  Commanders  of  other 
major  veterans  organizations,  we  urge  on 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  law  with  expedience 

We  voice  total  opposition  to  H.R.  13643.  a 
pending  proposal,  which  would  deny  veterans 
burial  allowance  If  he  be  entitled  to  a  burial 
allowance  under  Social  Security  This  lei'lf- 
laclon  would  have  the  effect  of  redurir.^ 
veterans  to  second  claas  citizens.  We  p  mt 
)ul  that  the  Veteran  has  a  vested  Interest  la 
tila  burial  allowance  by  virtue  of  his  military 
service  Further,  the  Social  Security  allow- 
ance is  the  result  of  the  payroll  deduction 
made  by  him  as  a  wage  earner  during  his 
life  time.  It  is  based  on  stiund  business  and 
economic  principles 

At  the  cloee  of  the  Convention.  New  ■yotk 
Oty  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  191.1 
Biennial  National  Convention  which  If 
planned  for  September  of  1968 


THE  HUNOAMAN  UPRISING  OF  1956 

Mr,    MARSH      Mr     Speaker.    I    a.sk 

unanlmou.s  con-sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Horlda  I  Mr  PkpperI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  rx>  obj^rtlnn. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Hun- 
Karlan  uprising  of  1956  was  ^A^e  mast 
.startling  and  hearteiUng  political  event 


in  postwar  Europe.  It  was  at  the  same 
unie  the  most  shocking  event  In  the 
Communist  world.  It  marked  the  first 
instance  In  which  a  liberty-loving  and 
proud  people,  singlehandedly  and  suc- 
cessfully, defied  and  then  overthrew  their 
Communist  oppressors  and  instituted 
their  own  democratic  government.  All 
this  took  place  late  in  October  1956,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  the  Hun- 
garian people  became  once  more  masters 
of  their  own  destiny  In  their  homeland. 
It  seemed  that  their  dream  had  at  last 
come  true,  and  that  they  had  succeeded. 
vrithout  any  outside  aid,  in  getting  rid  of 
their  detested  Communist  oppressors. 

To  the  outside  world  all  this  seemed 
too  good  to  last,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  seemed  no  other  realistic 
way  to  look  at  this  portentous  event.  It 
is  true  the  internal  situation  of  the  coim- 
try  favored  the  Hungarians,  but  there 
was  still  a  solid  core  of  Soviet  troops  sta- 
tioned In  the  country,  and  the  question 
of  gftting  them  out  proved  to  be  im- 
possible of  solution.  Eventually  those 
t.'oops,  reinforced  with  larger  additional 
Soviet  units  from  Rumania,  put  an  end 
to  Hungary's  2-week-old  freedom. 

On  November  4,  the  Soviet  military 
machine  began  Its  attacks  against  the 
outnumbered  and  ill-equipped  Hun- 
garian force,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
day  all  seemed  to  be  over.  Turning  the 
country  into  a  bloodbath,  the  Soviets 
'oictd  the  Hungarian  Government  to 
f.ee.  and  the  survivors  of  the  gallant 
Hun^'anan  fighters  were  literally  smoth- 
tnd  under  the  weight  of  heavy  Soviet 
tank.s  The  la.st  gasping  voice  of  free- 
dom from  Budapest  died  out  at  the  end 
of  that  day.  and  with  it  died  freedom  in 
Huni;ar>'. 

Sad  and  tragic  as  was  the  end  of  their 
freedom,  the  Hungarians  nevertheless 
proved  once  more  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  cannot 
be  subdued  and  kept  in  chains  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  the  people  have  the  will 
and  the  determination  to  fight  for  its 
attainment.  That  is  one  lesson  these 
gallant  Hungarians  meant  to  leave  be- 
hind tliem,  to  other  oppressed  peoples. 
That  is  their  legacy  to  the  free  world, 
and  today  on  the  10th  anniversary  ob- 
!«rvance  of  that  event,  we  express  our 
admiration  for  their  gallantry. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  S.  3035,  A 
BILL  TO  PRESERVE  OUR  HISTORIC 

SITES 

Mr  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
'rom  Virginia?  , 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
'x;i:i>s  my  complete  and  enthusiastic 
sui  ix)rt  of  S.  3035  which  would  establish 
a  program  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric sites.  This  4 -year  program  which 
would  help  the  States  and  local  com- 
oui  jties  of  our  Nation  Identify  and  pre- 


serve historic  sites  Is  a  critically  impor- 
tant one.  In  my  own  State  of  Florida 
there  is  ardent  and  extensive  support  for 
this  measure,  since  Florida  is  so  richly 
endowed  with  the  sites  and  associations 
of  time  and  place  that  extend  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  Europeans  in  the 
Americas. 

The  significant  and  needed  legislation 
failed  of  passage  in  the  House  only  be- 
cause we  were  proceeding  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  therefore  needed.  I  was  happy 
to  see  that  by  another  vote,  this  time 
requiring  a  simple  majority,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  passing  this  legislation. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  assistance 
(or  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  is 
limited  to  natural  and  historic  properties 
determined  to  be  "nationally  significant.  " 
It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  properties  meet  this  exacting 
standard. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  others 
which  are  worthy  of  protection  because 
of  their  historical,  architectural,  or  cul- 
tural significance  at  the  community, 
State,  or  regional  level.  They  are  not 
only  worthy  of  protection,  they  must 
have  such  protection,  and  they  must 
have  it  at  once  if  they  are  not  to  be  bull- 
dozed out  of  existence. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  assure  ourselves 
that  because  we  are  a  young  countrj'  our 
sites  and  historic  shrines  need  a  few  cen- 
turies more  of  aging,  of  seasoning,  of 
ripening  in  meaning,  of  maturing  in 
shared  memories  and  associations,  but 
those  bulldozers  and  wrecking  balls  will 
not  wait  for  anything  of  the  sort.  To 
delay  the  passable  of  this  legislation  would 
have  meant  that  it  need  never  be  con- 
sidered again  in  the  future,  because  the 
things  it  was  designed  to  protect  will  all 
be  gone  by  then,  destroyed  forever,  lost 
irretrievably. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR    PULASKI 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
occasion  today  is  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance, not  to  Polish-Americans  alone 
but  to  Americans  in  general.  For  on 
this  day  we  hail  the  name  of  Casimir 
Pulaski — hero  of  the  democratic  revolu- 
tionary cause  in  Poland,  his  native  land, 
and  in  America,  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Unlike  the  Boston  merchant  or  the 
farmer  in  the  Piedmont,  unlike  the  fish- 
erman on  the  Carolina  coast  or  the  back- 
woodsman in  western  Pennsylvania,  Cas- 
imir Pulaski  was  not  himself  a  victim  of 
British  oppression  In  the  year  1776.  In- 
deed, he  was  at  that  moment  far  removed 
from  oppression  of  any  kind.  Of  noble 
birth,  of  wealth,  and  family  distinction, 
he  was  free  to  live  in  peace  wherever  he 
chose.  And  yet.  In  those  tumultuous 
times,  peaceful  complacency  was  not  the 
miark  of  a  man,  and  Pulaski  was  in  truth 
a  giant  among  men. 


Having  fought  as  a  cavalry  ofiacer 
against  the  Russian  domination  of 
Poland,  and  having  as  a  result  been 
driven  into  exile,  Pulaski  ventured  to 
France  where  he  was  advised  of  the  im- 
pending American  Revolution.  Fired  by 
the  spirit  motivating  the  American  cause, 
and  perceiving  therein  principles  identi- 
cal to  his  own,  Pulaski  offered  his  sei-v- 
ices  to  the  Americans,  who  accepted 
them  with  gratitude. 

By  the  summer  of  1777.  Pulaski  was  in 
America,  ready  for  battle,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  took  his  place  in  the 
American  line,  as  a  volunteer  at  Brandy- 
wine,  where  his  conduct  earned  him  In- 
stant recognition  as  an  outstanding 
military  leader. 

In  the  Battle  of  Germantown  he  was 
again  prominent,  and  with  all  due  haste 
he  was  appointed  to  a  cavalry  command. 
At  Trenton,  in  the  winter  of  1777. 
Pulaskis  cavalry  fought  brilliantly,  and 
when  the  Colonial  Army  began  its  des- 
perate foraging  campaign  of  that  dread- 
ful winter,  once  again  Pulaski  played  a 
major  role. 

It  was  noted  by  everyone  concerned 
that  Pulaski  was  a  fiery  spirit  and  a 
master  organizer.  Working  well  with 
fellow  officers,  he  urged  along  the  Rev- 
olutionary' cause,  bolstering  the  cavalry 
morale  and  ever  confident  of  victory. 
Primarily,  he  was  a  demon  in  battle;  a 
horseman  of  consummate  skill,  a  swords- 
man of  savage  intensity,  and  a  leader 
with  a  knowledge,  intuition,  and  daring 
sufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

At  Valley  Forge  Puiaski  organized  the 
cavali-y  force  that  was  to  become  known 
as  Pulaski's  Legion.  Stationed  at  Balti- 
more for  a  time,  Pulaski  grew  impatient 
for  battle  and  asked  for  a  transfer  to  the 
scene  of  war.  The  request  was  granted 
and  the  legion  moved  north  engaging  the 
enemy  in  frequent  battles,  throughout 
New  Jersey.  When  once  again  a  lull 
developed.  Pulaski  asked  again  for  trans- 
fer, and  was  dispatched  quickly  to  the 
South,  where  the  British  were  operating 
effectively  out  of  Savannah. 

In  several  sharp  encounters  in  north- 
ern South  Carolina  Pulaski  reinforced 
his  reputation  as  a  fighter  of  furious 
nature  and  great  courage.  And  when 
the  Americans  moved  against  Savannah. 
Pulaski  was  foremost  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  attacking  columns. 

Urging  forward  his  men.  in  the  midst 
of  withering  fire,  he  fell,  seriously 
wounded.  Removed  at  once  to  an  Amer- 
ican ship  In  Savannah  Harbor,  he  was 
examined  by  doctors,  but  his  wounds 
proved  fatal. 

So  it  was  for  this  great  man.  Casimir 
Pulaski,  whose  dream  of  freedom  was  to 
benefit  millions  and  miUions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  come,  including  a  host  of  immi- 
grants from  his  native  land  and  their 
descendants.  To  men  of  such  caliber  we 
of  this  period  must  pay  our  respects,  in 
the  knowledge  that  without  their  insight, 
their  fire,  their  courage,  and  their  de- 
termination, we  in  America  would  have 
today  far  fewer  sacred  freedoms  than  we 
do.  And  as  freedom-loving  people  we 
would  find  this  intolerable. 

Pulaski  was  indeed  a  hero  in  the  classic 
tradition.  If  he  had  any  shortcomings 
as  a  soldier,  they  were  not  apparent  to 
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any  but  tlie  most  severe  critic — for  his 
grallant  death  served  to  ennoble  even  his 
mlatakes  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 


GENERAL    PUL-\SKIS    MEMORIAL 
DAY 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker  I  a-sk 
unanlmou.s  consent  that  the  (rentleman 
from  New  Jers+'v  ;Mr  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker  today  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  paying  special  tribute  to 
the  heroic  and  honored  memory  of  one 
of  the  Kreat  patriots  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski 
Each  year,  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
the  11th  of  Oct(:>ber  Is  set  a.<;ide  In  re- 
membrance of  this  valiant  Polish  soldier, 
who  gave  his  life  and  fortune  In  a  fight 
for  liberty  which  ."ipanned  two  continents. 
I  would  like  to  Join  with  the  many  others 
who  will  be  expressing,  today,  our  con- 
tinuing gratitude  a.s  a  people  for  his 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  heritage 
and  our  continuing  determination  to  up- 
hold the  Ideais  of  human  freedom  for 
wh;ch  he  died 

Count  Pulaski  was  bom  Into  a  period 
of  political  turmoil  in  Poland  After  al- 
mixst  a  century  as  one  of  the  moet  en- 
lightened and  progressive  countries  In 
Euri>pe.  she  had  sufTered  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  powers  led  by  the  power- 
ful hand  of  Russia  s  Catherine  the 
Great  As  the  son  of  one  of  Poland's 
mof;t  able  Jurists.  Pulaski  had  learned 
early  the  m^^nlng  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  Because  of  his  father's  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  famed  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Bar.  pledged  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  Poland  from  foreign  domination, 
the  i>ld^^r  Pula.ski  whs  arrested  and  put 
to  death 

LKnt-rmined  Ui  pursue  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  the  .struggle  for  which  his  fa- 
ther had  sacrificed  his  life.  Casimlr  be- 
came the  li:>'  and  leader  of  the  Polish  re- 
bellion He  became  famed  as  a  cavalry 
officer  and  a.s  Poland's  leading  military 
patriot  But  despite  the  courage,  bra- 
vado and  daring  of  Pulaski  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Russian  might  was  too  great 

With  dt'ath  Imminent  and  a  price  on 
his  head,  becau.se  of  lils  devotion  to  lib- 
erty. Castmir  Pulaakl  made  his  way  to 
the  New  Wor'.d      The  year  was  1777 

At  the  age  of  J8,  this  youtig.  but  expe- 
rienced young  soldier  came  to  America  to 
share  in  our  stnuggle  for  freedom  and 
Independence,  because,  as  he  once  said 

Wherever  f<n  the  glutx*  men  are  fighting 
for  llty>rty.  It  U  aa  if  It  were  our  own  affair 

His  services  to  the  Continental  Army 
were  Immense  The  valor  and  distinc- 
tion which  he  displayed  to  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne 
earned  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
and  li\e  acclaim  of  Congress  and  the 
people  His  successful  reorganization 
of  the  colonial  cavalry  caused  him  to  be 
immortalized  as  "the  Father  of  the 
American  Cavalry"  The  famed  Pulaski 
Legion    which  he  organized  as  an  inde- 


pendent cordis  of  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry and  which  he  equipped  and  fed 
with  the  assistance  of  hLs  own  private 
fortune  offers  one  of  the  most  colorful 
chapters  In  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

With  this  legion  he  prevented  the  siege 
of  Charleston,  and  later  led  11,  t(«ether 
with  the  .American  and  French  cavalry, 
against  the  Brltl.sh  at  Savannah.  Ga  It 
was  at  the  head  of  thLs  charge  that 
Caslmlr  Pulaski  was  fatally  wound- 
ed on  October  9.  1779,  He  last  his  life 
2  days  later,  on  the  day  we  are  commem- 
orating today 

This  great  Polish  patriot  had  given  a 
lifetime  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
though  exiled  from  his  beloved  Poland. 
he  continued  to  fight  for  the  kind  of  In- 
dependence he  hoped  someday  could  be 
hers  He  died  on  foreign  soil,  but  his 
sacrifice  helped  to  make  the  dream  of  a 
free  and  Independent  riation,  one  con- 
ceived In  liberty  a  reality 

But  as  we  rememl>er  the  spirit  of  Gen- 
eral Pulaski  today,  we  must  also  turn  our 
thoughts  to  his  homeland,  to  the  Indom- 
itable spirit  of  the  Polish  people  and 
their  relentless  pursuit  of  liberty  For 
over  20  yesus  these  proud  people  have 
suffered  the  subjugation  of  Cominimist 
tryanny  Yet.  they  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  relinquish  their  hope 

The  year  1966  marks  the  Polish  mil- 
lennium, the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Poland. 
The  tremendous  strength  of  Poland's  re- 
ligious conviction  has  failed  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  Communist  rule.  Her  religion 
and  her  hope  for  freedom  have  proved 
inextinguishable. 

As  we  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
services  of  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  let  us 
also  express  our  hope  that  the  people  of 
Poland  can  .soon  enjoy  the  Individual 
liberty  and  free  participation  in  the 
community  of  nations  which  he  helped 
us  to  achieve. 


CARING  FOii  OUR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

Tlie  SPEIAKEIR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  glories  of  an  affluent  society  is  its 
ability  to  adequately  care  for  its  senior 
citizens — to  care  for  those  citizens  who 
generously  contributed  toward  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation  and  who  have  now 
reached  the  sunset  of  their  lives  and. 
consequently,  have  been  removed  from 
active  participation  In  the  further  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  Nation 

We  are  great'y  indebted  to  them  and 
subsequently,  for  the  most  part,  are  re- 
spon.sib'e  for  their  well-being  And  this. 
I  might  add.  Is  the  way  it  shou'd  be 

Because  of  Its  wealth  and  greatness. 
iiur  Nation  has  progressively  assumed 
greater  responsibility  for  large  num- 
bers   of    people    throughout    the    world 


However,  though  we  are  making  an  ad- 
mirable contribution  to  our  foreign 
friends  we  must  always  remember  that 
our  first  obligation  must  be  to  our  own 
citizens — particularly  those  whose  past 
labors  lark-ely  acxrount  for  the  .strcn? 
position  that  we  hold  in  the  world. 
These  are  the  t>eopIc  who  are  most 
worthy  to  receive  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
In  the  form  of  adequate  security  benefits 
provided  by  a  grateful  nation. 

You  will  note.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I 
have  said  "adrquate"  benefits.  There  i.s 
no  reason  why  an  affluent  society  such  as 
ours  cannot  provide  adequate  benefits  to 
our  .senior  citizens.  When  we  can  afford 
to  .send  billions  of  dollars  overseas,  we 
have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  any  failure  to 
adequately  provide  for  our  deserving 
senior  citizens.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
to  my  dismay.  I  think  that  we  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  security  ben- 
efits to  our  senior  citizens.  We  have 
failed  to  give  them  a  Just  return  for 
their  labors. 

Though  our  intent  has  been  good,  we 
have  failed  throuk'h  the  years  since  the 
inaukiuratlon  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram to  make  adtKiuate  and  timely  ad- 
justments of  benefits  in  accordance  with 
changes  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Yes,  we  have  made  periodic  lncrea.•^cs 
In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  purcha-sins 
power  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
through  the  years,  but  such  periodic  ad- 
justments have  t)een  far  too  few,  too 
little,  and  too  late 

How  can  we  ext)ect  our  senior  citizens 
to  get  by  on  payments  that  were  set  at 
a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  was  far 
below  that  which  we  now  know? 

What  is  needed  is  a  realistic  and  elas- 
tic system  of  social  security  payments 
that  will  closely  adhere  to  our  cost-of- 
living  index.  The  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will,  In  my  mind,  provide 
such  a  system  of  payments.  It  accom- 
plishes this  by  providing  an  escalation 
clause  whereby  any  2'j-percent  rise  In 
the  cost-of-living  index  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  matching  rise  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Mr  Si)eaker,  I  realize  that  the  hour 
is  late,  that  there  is  little  probability  that 
substantial  action  can  be  taken  on  this 
legislation  so  late  in  the  Congress 
Nevertheless,  In  view  of  the  soaring  costs 
of  living  that  confront  us.  I  feel,  along 
with  my  other  colleagues  who  have  in- 
troduced similar  bills,  that  this  matte: 
.should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  at  this  time.  It  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
at  this  time  so  that  the  matter  can  be 
placed  in  proper  i)erspectlve,  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  better  appreciate  the 
agony  of  trying  to  sustain  oneself  on  a 
fixed  .social  security  pen.sion  while  the 
cost  of  living  leaps  far  ahead. 

These  Increases  In  the  cost  of  lh1ng 
create  an  extreme  hardship  for  our  sen- 
ior citizens  who  must  rely  on  a  small 
fixed  pension.  It  is  our  task  to  come 
forth  with  legislation  that  will  effec- 
tively alleviate  this  problem 

Eninng  a  7-year  period,  beginning  in 
1958.  we  experienced  an  Increase  of  over 
8  percent  In  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex while  the  cost  of  services,  which 
mostly  affects  the  elderly,  increased  over 
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the  Congress 
the  soaring  costs 
us.  I  feel,  along 
es  who  have  In- 
.hat  this  matter 

attention  of  the 
It    should   be 

of  the  Congress 
e  matter  can  be 
?tlve,  so  that  my 

appreciate  the 
aln  oneself  on  a 
nsion  while  the 
lead. 

le  cost  of  Inlng 
>hlp  for  our  sen- 
rely  on  a  small 
IV  task  to  come 
that  will  effec- 
em 
od.  t)eginning  in 

Increase  of  over 
rumer   Price  In- 

servlces,  which 
y,  Increased  over 


16  percent.  However,  during  this  same 
period  social  security  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived no  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  offset  these  increases. 

Let  us  begin  to  take  the  first  step  now 
while  the  matter  is  clearly  in  focus.  Let 
us  not  stand  idly  by  while  Inflation  robs 
our  social  security  beneficiaries  of  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living. 


SWEENEY  CITES  NEED  FOR  FED- 
ERAL LAWS  DEALING  WITH  MAIL- 
ORDER SMUT  PEDDLERS 

Mr  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  mailing  activities  of  one  Louis 
Wolff  Linetsky. 

Recently.  I  have  been  contacted  by  a 
mother  from  Fostoria.  Ohio,  who  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  fact  that  her 
14-year-old  daughter  had  been  receiv- 
ing unsolicited  mail,  advertising  certain 
obscene  sex  devices.  I,  in  turn,  took  the 
matter  up  witii  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  Post  Oflice  Department. 

In  their  reply,  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  indicated  that  it  was  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Louis  Wolff  Linet- 
sky was  one  of  the  biggest  mall-order 
smut  peddlers  known  to  the  Department. 

I  am  simply  appalled  and  amazed  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  received 
over  150,000  complaints  corKiemlng  this 
man's  activities  Insofar  as  advertising, 
sale,  and  publication  of  sex  devices  Is 
concerned.  This  man  uses  12  to  14  trade 
names  and  styles  to  obscure  his  Identity. 

In  1962  he  was  Indicted  under  the 
pt^stal  obscenity  statute  in  the  eastern 
di.strict  of  Michigan.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral court  granted  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  indictment  on  the  grounds  that  sex 
devices  were  not  obscene. 

In  1963  he  was  again  indicted  for  vio- 
lation of  the  postal  obscenity  statute  In 
the  district  of  Kansas  Involving  certain 
books  and  phonographic  records.  Once 
again  the  indictment  against  him  was 
dismissed  by  the  Federal  courts  on  the 
basis  tiiat  the  exhibits  were  not  obscene. 

This  man  is  still  under  surveillance 
by  the  US.  Post  Office  Department. 

Another  smut  peddler,  Edward  I. 
Winkler,  ought  to  be  identified.  He  be- 
longs in  the  top  10  of  certain  peddlers  in 
tins  country.  He,  too,  operates  under 
trade  names  and  styles,  and  makes  his 
money  in  the  promotion  of  a  variety  of 
sex  devices.  The  Post  Office  Department 
has  presented  the  devices  and  promo- 
tional materials  to  the  U.S.  attorney  at 
Los  Angeles  in  an  attempt  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Winkler  under  current  postal  ob- 
scenity statutes. 

The  UJ5.  district  attorney  has  con- 
cluded that  this  obscenity  prosecution 
could  not  be  successfully  pursued  under 
present  law. 

These  pornographic  practices  apiMir- 
ently  still  go  unchecked  while  the  Fed- 


eral as  well  as  State  authorities  seem 
impotent  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  most  startling  fact  of  all  is  that  in 
1963  Mr.  Linetsky  spent  approximately 
$225,000  in  postage  which  represents  the 
mailing  of  several  millions  of  items  of 
unsolicited  smut  to  the  kids  of  this 
country. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  to  curb 
these  pomographers  is  so  limited. 


DEAN  OF  THE  WOMEN  IN  CON- 
GRESS, THE  HONORABLE  FRAN- 
CES P.  BOLTON 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Sunday,  October  9,  1966. 
This  article,  written  by  Barbara  Kober. 
a  Star  staff  writer,  is  about  the  dean  of 
the  women  In  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton — the  rariking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]. 

One  may  wonder  why  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Bolton  is  quoted  in  it  as  as- 
serting that  there  is  some  disenchant- 
ment not  only  with  our  President  and 
the  administration,  but  also  with  the 
record  of  this  great  89th  Congress. 

I  believe  in  the  right  to  dissent  and  I 
believe  in  a  strong  Republican  Party  and 
a  strong  Democratic  Party.  Therefore, 
as  the  dean  of  the  Democratic  women  in 
Congress,  I  have  no  reservations  about 
placing  in  this  permanent  Record  of  the 
Congress  a  well-deserved  tribute  which 
otir  colleague  has  earned  many  times 
over  by  her  outstanding  service  to  her 
district,  to  our  Nation,  and  to  the  cause 
of  human  welfare. 

At  81,  Mis.  Bolton  Is  an  Activx  Caupaign- 
Es — DiAM  OF  Women  in  Congekss  Sats 
Public  Dueenchanted  With  Administra- 
tion 

(By  Barbara  Kober) 

The  dean  of  women  In  Congress,  Mrs. 
Fkances  Bolton,  foreseea  Viet  Nam  and 
the  "escalation  of  prices"  as  the  main  issues 
In  current  election  campaigns. 

"People  are  concerned  about  rising  prices — 
how  can  they  help  It  when  the  cost  of  vege- 
tables, flour,  eggs  and  other  products  have  al- 
moet  doubled  In  the  past  year,"  said  the  vet- 
eran of  20  years  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves. 

The  two  Iwuea  are  running  a  "pretty  even 
raoB  for  Importance  In  the  mlnda  of  the  pub- 
lic," said  lira.  Bolton  who  has  served  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  nine  women  In  the 
House  and  longer  than  all  but  17  of  the  425 
men. 

But,  for  herself,  larues  are  no  issue  as  she 
campaigns  every  weekend  In  her  suburban 
Cleveland  District  to  capture  her  16th  con- 
McuttTa  term. 


"I  don't  bring  up  Issues  unless  they  are 
thrown  at  me,"  she  said.  "I  talk  America — 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  being  an  American." 

CONSTrrTJENTS     ASK 

After  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  serv- 
ice \.o  her  constituents.  Mrs.  Bolton  feels  her 
people  know  what  she  thinks  and  If  they 
don't,  they  ask. 

At  81,  Mrs.  Bolton  is  still  an  active  cam- 
paigner— but  only  on  weekends  when  the 
House  is  In  session. 

She  usually  flies  out  of  Washington  Friday 
night  for  speaking  engagements  before  a  va- 
riety of  groups  ranging  from  small  com- 
munity political  clubs  to  a  1,000  guest  testi- 
monial dinner. 

The  chipper  legislator,  who  used  to  prac- 
tice yoga  dally  but  now  stands  on  her  head 
only  occasionally,  speaks  to  as  many  men's 
groups  as  she  does  to  women's  groups.  And 
miles  of  city  driving  going  from  one  engage- 
ment to  another. 

Her  estate  in  suburban  Cleveland  Is  the 
setting  for  clambakes  and  picnics.  And  when 
it  gets  too  cold  to  picnic  on  the  lawn,  guests 
move  into  the  barn. 

"I  like  campaigning  because  I  see  my  peo- 
ple," she  said  and  added  that  during  the 
weekend  she  may  speak  to  anywhere  from 
2  500  to  5.000  constituents. 

When  confronted  with  questions  about  her 
.«tAnd  on  Viet  Nam.  the  congressman,  who 
avoids  the  word  "congresswoman"  like  a 
scourge  t>ecause  "I  was  not  elected  as  a  con- 
gresswoman." takes  a  hard  line. 

"We  must  win,"  she  declared. 

Asked  If  she  would  condone  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  achieve  victory,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affair?  Committee  said: 

HORRIFIED    BY     HIROSHIMA 

"I  was  horrified  at  what  the  U.S.  did  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  I  have  never 
gotten  over  that  feeling.  I  don't  really  know 
whether  we  should  use  nuclear  weapons  In 
Viet  Nam.  If  it  were  the  only  way  to  get 
victory,  then  perhaps  I  might  go  along  with 
It." 

Mrs.  Bolton  described  the  change  In  atti- 
tude of  American  servicemen  who  are  sent  to 
Viet  Nam. 

"They  are  disgruntled  and  don't  want  to 
go,"  she  said.  "But  when  they  get  there  they 
are  glad  they  are  there  because  they  realize 
this  Is  a  war  for  freedom  and  they  see  the 
abject  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  way  they 
have  been  treated." 

In  a  scathing  attack  on  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Mrs.  BoLTON  charged  that  the 
public  Is  "beginning  to  be  disenchanted  with 
the  President  and  predicted  that  the  Repub- 
licans win  'win  quite  a  few  seats  In  Con- 
gress.' " 

AN     EMOTIONAL     JAG 

The  Johnson  landslide  was  the  result  of  an 
"emotional  Jag"  left  over  from  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy. 

"A  lot  of  freshmen  In  the  House  are  trem- 
bling In  their  boots,"  she  said. 

Mrs,  Bolton  asserted  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety Is  not  successful  and  never  has  been. 
When  asked  what  Is  wrong,  she  said : 

"Everything." 

She  continued: 

"Everything  Is  war  to  this  man  in  the 
White  House — war  In  Viet  Nam,  war  on  pov- 
erty. He  has  the  Idea  that  If  we  put  out 
enough  money,  we  can  stop  poverty.  But  no 
amount  of  money  will  stop  poverty.  Only 
changing  the  Individual  will  help  alleviate 
jMDverty." 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
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nuiy  extend  her  remarks  at  this  potnt  Ln 
the  RECORD  and  Include  extraneoas 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I5  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia:' 
There  was  no  objection 
Mrs  KEIXY  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sim- 
day.  October  2.  a  public  demonstration 
was  held  at  the  borouKh  hall  In  Brook- 
lyn. NY' .  to  protest  the  persecution  of 
Jews  living  m  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
other  Communist  countries 

I  had  the  honor  of  parllclpatinR  in 
that  mov;::^'  profesv'iion  of  sympathy  for 
Soviet  Jewr>- — and  that  public  appeal  to 
the  Soviet  authonties  to  hunor  the  guar- 
antees of  religious  freedom  embodied  in 
the  Soviet  Constitution 

It  Is  a  strange  occurrence.  Indeed, 
when  citizens  of  the  United  States  appeal 
to  the  Suvtet  Government  to  live  up  to 
its  own  Constitution 

Yet  thLs  IS  precisely  what  happened  in 
Brooklyn  the  other  Sunday— and  in 
many  other  American  cities  as  well  And 
it  happened  bt?cause  of  the  contradic- 
tions which  characterize  life  under  com- 
munism 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  those 
contradictions 

Most  uf  us  see  only  the  public  image  of 
communism  We  see  the  attractive  mask 
fabricated  by  Soviet  propagandists 
which  IS  customarily  shown  to  the  out- 
side world 

That  pretty  mask  Is  made  up  of  orop- 
aganda  themes  about  the  equality  of 
men.  democracy  human  dignity  Justice 
and  freedom  hard  work  and  progress 
We  are  told  that  these  virtues  charac- 
terize the  Soviet  society— and  that  they 
are.  In  fact  enshrined  In  the  Soviet 
Constitution 

TTiat  Constitution,  for  example,  guar- 
antees each  and  every  Soviet  citizen 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religious 
belief  To  a  gullible  person,  that  con- 
stitutional guarantee  Is  a  part  of  the 
good  life  which  allegedly  exists  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 
But  does  it? 

There  is  another  dimension  of  life  in  a 
Communist  society — but  you  can  only  .see 
that  dimension  from  the  Inside  This  is 
the  reality  of  life  under  communism 

You  see  this  reality,  wiiere  Soviet  cit- 
izens of  Jewish  faith  are  concerned,  not 
In  the  Soviet  Constitution,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  synagogues  in  Russia 
has  declined  from  450  to  80 

You  see  It  Ln  the  fact  that  all  Yeshivas 
and  Talmud  Torahs  have  been  closed. 

You  see  It  in  the  numerous  Jewish 
cemeteries  which  have  been  desecrated  — 
or  completely  destroyed 

You  see  it  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Jewish  language,  and  In  the  prohibitions 
which  the  Soviet  Oovemment  places  on 
the  manufacture  an<l  import  of  religious 
Article*. 

This  is  what  life  Is  really  like  In  the 
Soviet  Union  It  is  s  hard  life — especial- 
ly for  Soviet  Jews,  who  are  the  object  of  a 
deliberate  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  obliterate  Judaism 
from  the  lace  of  the  Soviet  aodety 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  enough  of 
both  face*  of  oommunlnn  to  know  that 


the  public  face — those  pretty  images 
painted  by  Communist  propagandists- 
bears  only  the  vaguest  resemblance  to 
the  reality  of  life  under  communism. 

I  have  been  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
I  also  talked  to  hundreds  of  persons  who 
lived  In  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries— but  who  subsequently  escaped  to 
freedom 

It  is  because  of  that  firsthand  ex- 
posure to  problems  resulting  from  the 
Communist  takeover  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  that  I  sponsored  legislation 
In  Congress  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  ICEM.  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration. 

As  of  this  year,  that  Committee  has 
helped  nearly  15  million  person.s — many 
of  them  refugees  and  escapees  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtam — to  relocate  and 
to  find  the  opportunity  for  a  useful  life 
In  freedom. 

My  good  friend,  Waiter  Besterman.  the 
longtime  professional  staff  assistant  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  headed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Emanuel  Celler.  Is  serving  present- 
ly as  the  US  Director  of  ICEM. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  also  brought  facts  about  Soviet 
communism  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public — In  the  hope  that,  in 
this  manner,  we  could  bring  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  held  hear- 
ings on  the  persecution  of  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  on  the  treatment  of 
other  religions  in  Commimist-domlnated 
lands 

Those  hearings,  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  Rabbi  Melr  Felman,  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America.  Rabbi  Joa- 
chim Prlnz,  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry.  Mr  Eric  Gold- 
hagen.  director  of  the  Institute  on  East 
European  Jewry  at  Brandels  University; 
Mr  Monroe  Shelnberg.  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  LTnlted  States  of 
.\merica.  and  many  other  Informed  per- 
sons, helped  to  expose  the  mistreatment 
of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  hearings  were  helpful  in  .secur- 
ing unanimous  approval  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  then  by  the 
entire  US  House  of  Representatives,  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  the  so- 
called  Riblcoff  resolution 

And  they  also  may  have  been  helpful 
in  prompting  the  S<:)viet  Government  to 
reler.t  a  bit.  For,  as  we  all  know,  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  our  memory, 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jewish  boys  and 
»;lrls  in  Moscow  were  permitted  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  Slmchat  Torah.  the 
day  of  rejoicing  In  the  law  They  cele- 
brated it  publicly.  In  the  streets  and  In 
the  synagogues,  with  dances  and  songs — 
and  the  regime  allowed  them  to  do  so 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  abte  to  play  some  anall  part 
In  these  developments 

I  hope  that  our  public  demonstration 
at  the  borough  hall  In  Brooklyn,  and 
similar  demonstrations  throughout  the 
country,  will  further  help  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry  by  prevailing  upon  the  So- 
viet Government  to  abandon  Its  harsh 


policies  of  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion, and  to  start  paying  some  attent:or, 
to  the  religious  freedom  guarantees  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  MARTHA  W 
GRIFFFI  HS  REIOR TS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  17TH  DISTRICT  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  MARSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  .-usk 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  I  Mrs.  Griffiths' 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  i.-^. 
the  Record  and  Include  extrane<:>us 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleniar. 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  GRIFPTPHS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Contjress  c:.- 
vened  at  noon.  January  4.  1965,  and  ad- 
journed October  23,  293  days  later  The 
second  session  convened  on  January  10 
1966.  and  Is  still  at  work  with  no  dt  :■■ 
nite  date  for  adjournment 

The  length  of  time  Congress  stay.'^  ir. 
session  each  year  is  Increasing.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  the  multifold  problems 
of  the  Nation,  part  of  the  reason  Is  the 
technicality  of  legislation.  However  the 
limitation  on  time  now  demands  that 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  to 
tiie  responsibilities  of  its  Members  h 
Member  must  have  time  to  study ;  to 
perform  legislative  work;  and  to  meet 
constituent  obligations.  The  89th  Cjiv 
gress  has  created  a  joint  committee  tc 
study  the  organization  and  operation  cf 
Congress.  There  is  need  for  reform  I 
might  add  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
House  Ethics  Committee.  We  ex;.ect 
tiiat  It  will  pass  the  House  this  week 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  termed 
the  most  productive  Congress  in  history' 
During  the  last  2  years.  It  has  enacted 
far-reaching  legislation  respondlnK  to 
national  and  community  needs.  The 
programs  that  have  been  established  art 
not  ends  nor  do  they  represent  perfi  <  ttd 
aiiswers  They  are  the  efforts  of  a 
people  to  meet  their  problems  What  re- 
mains is  the  challenge  of  development 

It  IS  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  review 
some  of  the  major  domestic  legislative 
enactments  of  the  89th  Congress 

In  1961.  the  rate  of  unemployment 
stood  at  7  percent.  To  counter  per- 
sistently high  unemployment,  Congre.y 
cut  taxes.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1S64 
made  the  largest  tax  reduction  in  U  S 
history— $11.5  billion  In  individual  In- 
come and  corporate  taxes.  With  some 
surprise.  It  did  the  Job.  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  put  Into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  increased  demand,  spurred 
growth,  reduced  unemployment,  and 
helped  to  produce  prosperity. 

Last  year.  Congress  further  supple- 
mented efforts  in  this  direction.  An  ex- 
cise tax  cut  was  passed  amounting  to 
$4  7  billion  annually  when  fully  effective 
January  1.  1969.  It  immediately  elimi- 
nated $1  7  billion  of  excise  taxes  on  such 
items  as  cosmetlca,  wallets,  pocketbooki. 
furs.  Jewelry,  cameras,  radios,  and  tele- 
visions On  other  Items,  it  established 
a  phaseout  schedule.      The   10-percent 
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tax  on  automobiles  was  reduced  In  stages 
until  reaching  1  percent  In  1969.  The 
telephone  excise  tax  was  similarly  re- 
duced, but  to  elimination  in  1969. 

Unemployment  now  stands  at  a  low  of 
3  9  percent.  The  economy  significantly 
has  been  directed  toward  expansion  by 
tax  policy.  Yet.  somewhere  In  the  In- 
terim, a  new  problem  has  developed — the 
splrallng  costs  of  inflation. 

From  1961  to  1966,  the  cost-of-living 
Indicator  rose  only  1.6  percent  per  an- 
num. From  mid-1965  to  the  middle  of 
this  year,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
2  8  percent.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  now  moving  to  curb  Investment  and 
to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  expenditures. 
The  House  recently  passed  a  16-month 
suspension  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit 
on  business  investment  and  the  allow- 
ance of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the 
case  of  certain  real  property.  As  early 
as  March,  Congress  cleared  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act.  suspending  the  scheduled 
reductions  In  automobile  and  telephone 
taxes  until  1968.  and  providing  a  new 
system  of  graduated  withholding  rates 
for  Individual  income  taxes,  and  ac- 
celerated payments  of  corporate  taxes. 

One  of  the  main  aims  and  one  of  the 
chief  problems  of  this  Nation  today  Is 
a  high  employment  rate  with  stable 
prices.  It  is  obvious  that  people  will  not 
tolerate  elthe-  high  unemployment  or 
rising  prices. 

The  Social  Security  .Amendments  Act 
of  1965  contained  the  most  sweeping  re- 
vision of  social  security  in  25  years.  The 
legislation  provided  a  health  care  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  Increased 
social  security  benefits;  and  liberalised 
provisions  of  the  social  security  law. 

The  medicare  portion  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes two  Insurance  programs  for  per- 
sons 65  and  older — a  basic  hospitalization 
plan  financed  through  a  separate  payroll 
tax  and  trust  fund  under  social  security; 
and  a  voluntary  supplementary  plan  pro- 
viding payments  for  doctor  blUs  and 
other  related  health  services,  partly  paid 
for  by  the  user  and  partly  subsidized  out 
of  the  Federal  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
Major  benefits  of  the  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion plan  include  90  days  of  hospital  care 
for  each  period  of  illness — 60  days  with  a 
$40  deductible  and  an  additional  30  days 
with  a  $10  deductible;  posthospital  ex- 
tended care  in  a  Qualified  nursing  home 
totaling  100  days;  postoutpatlent  diag- 
nostic services;  and  posthospital  health 
sen  ices  with  a  msoclmum  of  100  visits  by 
a  nurse.  Major  benefits  of  the  voluntary 
supplemental  plan  Include  payment  of 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  doctor  bills,  after 
a  $50  deductible,  on  services  provided  by 
physicians,  surgeons,  radiologists,  pa- 
thologists, and  other  doctors  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  homes. 

Changes  in  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  raised  ben- 
efits by  7  percent  affecting  20  million  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries;  permitted 
widows  to  receive  an  actuarially  reduced 
benefit  at  age  60  rather  than  62;  permit- 
ted the  extension  of  children's  Insurance 
benefits  for  those  eligible  attending 
school  full  time  from  age  18  to  21;  liber- 
alized eligibility  requirements  to  provide 
benefits  to  persons  72  and  older  with  only 
3-5  quarters  of  social  security  coTentge 


Instead  of  the  minimum  of  6  quarters; 
authorized  a  wife's  and  widow's  benefits 
to  a  divorced  wife  62  or  older  if  she  had 
been  married  to  a  social  security  worker 
for  at  least  20  years;  continued  benefits 
to  widows  60  and  over  and  to  widowers 
62  and  over  who  remarry ;  liberalized  the 
disability  eligibility  requirements  to  per- 
mit payment  of  benefits  to  persons  with 
a  disability  lasting  12  months  rather  than 
that  the  disability  be  of  long  duration  or 
expected  to  result  In  death;  exempted 
the  first  $1,500  that  an  individual  can 
earn  a  year  without  losing  social  security 
benefits. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  has 
strengthened  the  economic  security  of 
every  American  family.  In  our  17th 
District,  41,000  became  eligible  for  medi- 
care, July  1  of  this  year. 

Health  problems  were  given  special 
attention  by  Congress.  The  staggering 
toll  of  human  life  and  suffering  bears  the 
urgent  need  to  assure  the  advance  of 
medical  knowledge  and  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  health  care. 

The  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 
amendments  establish  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  for  the  planning  and  operation 
of  regional  medical  centers  to  fight  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke,  which  ac- 
count for  70  percent  of  the  deaths  In 
the  United  States  each  year.  The  en- 
couragement of  cooperation  between 
medical  schools,  research  Institutions. 
and  ho^ltals  Is  to  make  available  to  doc- 
tors and  their  patients  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases. 

The  health  research  facilities  amend- 
ments extend  the  matching  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  health  re- 
search research  facilities.  Within  the 
6-year  lifetime  of  this  program,  1,236 
construction  grants  totaling  $320  million 
have  gone  to  399  institutions  in  every 
State. 

Evidence  produced  by  years  of  medical 
study  on  the  consequences  of  prolonged 
tobacco  consumption  led  to  passage  of 
the  Federal  Cigarette  and  Labeling  Act, 
requiring  the  cautionary  labeling  of 
cigarette  packages.  The  act  provides 
warning  to  the  public  of  the  potential 
hazards  o(  smoking. 

Growing  misuse  of  drugs  is  a  dally 
contributor  to  deaths  on  our  highways, 
juvenile  delinquency,  suicides,  and  crime. 
The  Drug  Control  Amendments  Act 
places  stricter  control  over  certain  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs  to  reduce 
Illicit  use  and  distribution.  At  congres- 
sional hearings,  it  was  brought  out  that 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  9  billion 
barbiturates  and  amphetamine  pills  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  United  States  are 
sold  illegally. 

Each  year.  120.000  disabled  persons  are 
being  rehabilitated  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  Congress  now  has 
approved  legislation  to  expand  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  reach  the  goal 
of  rehabilitating  200,000  annually. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  grants 
have  been  authorized  to  meet  initial  staff- 
ing costs  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel  In  commimlty  mental  health 
centers.  In  addition.  Congress  has  ex- 
panded the  grant  program  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded 


and  handicapped.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
number  of  these  teachers  can  be  In- 
creased from  the  present  60,000  to  the 
needed  300,000. 

As  a  related  part  of  Its  health  program 
and  conservation  program,  Congress 
launched  an  offensive  attack  on  air  and 
water  pollution  and  the  depletion  of  nat- 
ural resources.  The  twin  pressures  of  in- 
creased population  and  Industrial  growth 
have  created  critical  problems  for  this 
generation.  The  facts  are  frightening. 
Every  major  river  system  Is  now  polluted. 
Air,  water,  soil,  and  wildlife  are  being 
blighted  by  the  poisonous  chemicals  of 
technology.  Five  million  Americans, 
many  of  them  in  suburbs,  have  no  sewers. 
President  Johnson  warned: 

The  hoxir  Is  late,  and  the  danger  Is  large. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  strengthens 
control  over  water  pollution  by  providing 
water  quality  standards  for  Interstate 
streams.  The  bill,  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Increases  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants  and  cre- 
ates a  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration to  concentrate  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies. Including  conservationists,  In  the 
fight  for  clean  water.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  Increases  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  natural  resources 
through  coordinated,  Intergovernmental  ^ 
planning. 

The  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  ex- 
tends the  life  of  saline  water  conversion 
program  authorizing  $185  million  be- 
tween now  and  1972  to  perfect  processes 
for  converting  sea  water  Into  fresh  water. 
Desalting  Is  no  longer  a  dream.  Three 
of  our  cities  already  pressed  for  water  de- 
pend on  desalting  plants  for  water  sup- 
ply. Our  problem  now  is  to  find  how  to 
do  It  economically  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Acts  attack  two  problems  affecting 
the  public  health  and  welfare:  First,  air 
pollution,  and  second,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal— garbage,  rubbish,  and  waste  from 
manufacturing  plants.  Machinery  is 
established  for  controlling  motor  vehicle 
air  pollutants;  air  pollution  research  is 
accelerated.  A  new  program  is  created 
to  find  methods  of  disposing  of  solid 
waste,  which  Is  accumulating  In  urban 
communities  at  an  astonishing  half  bll- 
Uon  pounds  a  day. 

In  his  natural  beauty  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  preserving  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture in  an  urbanized  society.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act 
Is  to  see  that  the  Nation's  roads  not  only 
serve  the  flow  of  commerce,  goods,  and 
people  in  transportation,  but  human 
needs  to  touch  and  come  close  to  nature. 
It  provides  for  the  gradual  control  of 
billboards  and  Junkyards  along  Feder- 
ally aided  highways  and  fosters  roadside 
and  landscape  development  along  such 
highways. 

Mounting  tragedy  on  oiu:  Nation's 
highways  brought  congressional  action 
on  highway  and  auto  safety  legislation. 
Automobile  accidents  last  year  cost  the 
life  of  48,000  persons — and  this  number 
does  not  include  the  injured,  maimed, 
and  disabled  for  life.  The  Highway 
Safety  Act  provides  Federal  assistance 
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for  the  development  of  Sute  highway 
safety  programs,  covering  such  areas  as 
driver  education,  testing,  licensing,  acci- 
dent record  system,  traffic  control,  and 
vehicle  registraUon  and  Inspection  The 
Traffic  Safety  Act  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment oi  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards which  are  binding  on  manufac- 
turers 

The  89th  Congress  directed  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Stacee,  and  localities  In  a 
streiigtiiened  partnership  w  Improve  the 
quality  of  American  education  and  to 
guarantee  opportunity  of  learning  The 
scope  of  the  educational  effort  l.s 
sketched  In  the  following  legislative 
enactments 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  marks  the  first  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Aid  Is  authorized  to  local  school  agencies 
for  projects  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
children  from  low-income  families  Also 
authorized  are  programs  to  assist  States 
in  the  purchase  of  textbooks,  library  re- 
sources, and  other  Instructional  material 
for  the  benefit  of  all  children,  and  to 
develop  supplemental  education  centers 
providing;  educational  services  not  other- 
wise available  In  a  community  Out  of 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
school.s.  only  one-half  contain  libraries. 
There  axe  schools  lacking  in  science  lab- 
oratories. TTiese  deficiencies  mean  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
education:  they  are  costly  to  the  student 
and  damaging  to  his  future. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  strengthens 
our  institutions  of  hifiher  learning  and 
provides  assistance  to  studenLs  Ln  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  a  college  education  The 
act  doubles  funds  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities;  provides  aid  to 
college  libraries  and  developing  Institu- 
tions: authorizes  a  new  program  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  ranging 
from  $200  to  $800  for  exceptional  but 
needy  student^s:  provides  Government- 
guaranteed,  reduced-lntere.st  student 
loans  for  .students  from  middle-Income 
families;  broadens  the  college  wnrk- 
study  program  now  providing  300.000 
student  part-time  Jobs:  provides  a  new 
program  of  graduate  fellowships  for 
persons  pursuing  teaching  careers:  and 
initiates  a  National  Teacher  Corps  com- 
posed of  former  teachers  who  will  work 
under  the  direction  of  local  .school  au- 
thorities In  city  slums  and  areas  of  rural 
poor 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  promotes  support 
for  cultural  development  The  act  au- 
thorizes $20  million  annually  for  a  3- 
year  program  of  endowments  for  the 
creative  and  performing  arts  and 
scholarshiiw  In  the  humanities. 

The  Health  Professions  A.ssbtance  Act 
expands  existing  construction  prntrams 
for  medical  and  health  teaching  fa- 
cilities and  loan  programs  for  students 
In  health  profession  schools  The  need 
for  qualffled  health  personnel  Is  acute 
Current  health  needs  demand  the  edu- 
cation of  50  percent  more  doctors  by 
1975. 


The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  Amendments  authonze  a  5- 
year,  $700  million  program  of  assistance 
to  public  libraries.  In  1965,  363  local 
public  library  construction  project^?, 
costing  $99  6  million,  were  approved 
The  Federal  share  of  this  cost  Is  $29  8 
million 

The  Manpower  Act  broadens  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  Congress  enacted  the 
job  retraining  program  m  1962  to  train 
workers — the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed— with  skills  necessary  to 
find  employment  While  the  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  $95  8  mll- 
hon  for  Manp*jwer  Development  and 
Tralmng  Act  tralmng  programs.  53  per- 
cent of  this  sum  already  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  In  taxes  by  train- 
ees who  have  become  working  and  tax- 
paying  citizens 

National  welfare  is  depjendent  upon  the 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  our 
urban  areas.  Today.  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  live  in  220  metro- 
politan areas.  Interrelated  are  the 
problems  of  rising  population,  urban 
sprawl,  housing,  transportation,  crime, 
and  decaying  central  cities. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
measures  passed  by  the  89th  Congress 
Among  lt«  provisions,  this  $7.5  million  act 
gives  added  strength  to  the  FHA  mort- 
gage m.surance  program,  and  continue.s 
urban  renewal  for  the  redevelopment 
and  rehabilitation  of  slum  and  blighted 
area.s  Improved  standards  of  housing 
are  provided  through  new  public  hou.-in-; 
for  elderly  and  low-income  familie.s  In 
addition,  a  new  program  of  rent  supple- 
ments Is  authorized  to  pay  part  of  the 
rent  for  persons  with  In.suCnclent  Incomes 
unable  to  provide  decent  housing.  It  Is 
estimated  that  375.000  people  including 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly  are 
eligible  for  this  supplement 

To  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
activities  affecting  urban-suburban  prob- 
lems and  to  fts.sure  .<iound  development 
planning  In  our  metropolitan  areas.  Con- 
gress created  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development. 
The  office  will  give  vital  force  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  growing  effort  In  our  cities. 
In  other  areas  affecting  cities.  Congress 
authorized  increased  funds  for  re.search 
and  development  m  ma-ss  transit  systems 
It  al.so  exU'nded  the  pres«"nt  law  to  assist 
communities  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  control  and  prevent  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime. 

The  89th  Congress  has  continued  the 
war  on  poverty.  In  20  months  of  its  op- 
eration, it  has  reached  the  poor  of  this 
country  with  Jobs,  job  trainmg.  and  edu- 
cational .services  Administrative  diffi- 
culties In  the  program  have  lieen  recog- 
nized and  Congress  Is  attempting  to  cor- 
rect them. 

In  general,  the  poverty  program  has 
created  three-quarters  of  a  million  part- 
and  full-time  Jobs  for  the  poor:  It  has 
enrolled  720.000  preschoolers  In  Head- 
start  projects  for  medical  and  educa- 
tion services.  It  has  provided  Jobs  to  more 
than    500.000    youngsters    through    the 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  permitlir,i  1 
them  to  remain  in  school,  return  t.; 
school,  or  improve  their  employabiliiy 
It  has  established  103  Job  Corps  centers  I 
for  vocational  trairung  of  youth  16  u 
21,  and  it  has  provided  adult  basic  edu- 
cation programs  in  45  States,  now  pro.] 
vidmg  jobs  and  incomes  to  100,000  fann:-. 
heads  previously  on  relief. 

Legislative  steps  were  taken  by  the  I 
89th  Congress  to  insure  tlie  15th  con- 
stitutional amendment  guarantee  of  tb 
right  to  vote.  The  Voting  Rights  .Ac: 
suspends  literacy  and  other  tests  and  de- 
vices in  areas  where  such  testes  have  bee.-. 
used  to  systematically  deny  the  right  to 
vote,  and  authorizes  the  appointment  c! 
Federal  examiners  in  such  areas  to  regis- 
ter otherwise  qualified  voters. 

The  a.s.sassi:iallon  of  President  Kt.-.- 
nedy  awakened  dormant  Interest  to  cor- 
rect ambiguities  m  provisions  affectir.^ 
Presidential  inability.  Congress  cleitrec 
for  ratification  by  tiie  States  a  propose: 
constitutional  amendment  which  wuu;c 
permit  the  Vice  Pre.sident  to  becoire  | 
Acting  President  If  the  President  wer^ 
unable  to  perform  his  duties,  and  wouic 
allow  the  President  to  name  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident subject  to  confirmation  by  Con.L'rev 
if  a  vacancy  were  to  occur  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  proposed  25th  anunci- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  38  States  to  become  efifecuve 
At  this  time,  31  States  have  ratified  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  minimum -wage  bUl  was  passec 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac: 
The  law  stepped  up  the  nonfai-m  11 )  : 
hourly  wage  rate  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  i:;. 
1968  and  extended  minimum-wage  cov- 
erage to  an  estimated  8  million  addition^, 
workers. 

Legislation  to  revise  the  Federal  u:.- 
employment  compensation  system  to  ex- 
tend coverage  and  broaden  bcnefi:.? 
cleared  both  the  Hou-se  and  Ser^a;.: 
Amendments  attached  to  the  bill  by  ti-.c 
Senate  have  necessitated  further  acti^:. 
by  t)oth  Chambers. 

Pay  raises  averaging  a  2  8-  to  2.9-per- 
cent Increase  were  effected  for  1.8  mii- 
lion  Federal  employees  Including  postal 
workers. 

Military  action  In  Vietnam  focused  at- 
tention on  tile  problems  of  the  service- 
man and  veteran.  Major  legislation  ap- 
proved included;  a  10.4-percent  pay  raiit 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  ser\ices 
free  first-class  postage  for  serviceme.i  i.-. 
Vietnam  combat  zones — this  covered 
provisions  of  a  bill  I  had  introduced;  a 
$10,000  hfe  insurance  policy  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active 
duty,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation assistance  paid  to  the  sons  a-^.d 
daughters  of  deceased  or  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  service-connected 
veterans  under  the  war  orphan's  educa- 
tional assistance  program;  a  compensa- 
tion Increase  for  service -connected  dL^- 
abled  veterans  averaging  10  percent 

In  addition,  Congress  passed  a  ne» 
permanent  GI  bill  patterned  after  the 
succe.6sfui  GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  to  provide  educa- 
tional and  other  beneflts.  including 
guaranteed  hocie  loans.  Federal  Job  pref- 
erence, and  VA  medical  assistance  i^' 


veterans  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
services  since  January  31,  1955.  Ap- 
proximately 10,000  in  our  17th  District 
are  eligible  for  the  benefits  and  services 
of  this  program. 

The  House  recently  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1966,  pro- 
viding increases  averaging  5.4  percent  in 
rates  of  non-scrvice-connected  disability 
and  death  pensions  payable  to  veterans 
and  their  .survivors.  The  bill  did  not 
raise  income  limitations  and  did  not  in- 
clude my  proposal  to  pro\'ide  a  full  so- 
cial security  exclusion  in  determining  In- 
come eligibility  for  a  pension. 

This  has  been  a  most  productive  and 
busy  session  of  Congress.  As  you  are 
aware,  I  spend  most  weekends  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  again  that  my  Detroit  office  is  open 
from  9  to  12  and  1  to  5  daily,  except  Sat- 
urday. The  Detroit  office  telephone 
number  is  Broadway  3-9151;  the  Wash- 
Inplon  office  number  is  area  code  202. 
225-4961.  I  am  available  to  help  you, 
and  I  am  available  by  appointment  on 
Saturdays. 


Mrs.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Sweeney. 
Mr.  Randall. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink  I.  for  Monday,  October  10,  1966, 
on  accomit  of  official  business. 

.Mr.  C001.EY  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Mink  i  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Brooks  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young  I,  for  October  11  and  October  12, 
1966,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QriE,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Bray,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qun-LEN,  for  15  minutes,  October 
18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Pino  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Marsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr,  Callaw. 

Mr.  Powell.  I 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2358.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain 
lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record  owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  266.  An  act  to  amend  sections  404  and 
406  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  travel  and  transportation  allowances  of 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  retired,  discharged,  or  released  from 
active  duty; 

H.R.  722.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
so  they  wlU  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the 
Air  Force; 

H.R.  3596.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  In- 
dians; 

H.R.  5297.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  In- 
diana and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Jl.  8864.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November 
22,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10633.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10674.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  10747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Duwamlsh  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dock- 
et No.  109,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HH.  12487.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indiana,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

"BR.  16088.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HeoUaFalr  1968  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for 
other  purposea; 

HJl.  16646.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Oode,  to  authorise  the  award 
of  Exemplary  RehabUltatlon  Certificates  to 
certain  Individuals  after  considering  their 
character  and  conduct  in  clvUlan  life  after 
dtacbarge  or  dismissal  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  17119.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  i>ennit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.R.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  3423.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Us.^iment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In 
Falrf.Tx  County,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3460.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
."scientific  and  technological  research,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S  3704.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  desig- 
nation of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument  In  New  York, 
N.Y.;  and 

S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
lajid  bank  system  In  the  United  States. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  October  10.  1966: 

H.R.  15662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended. 
On  October  11,  1966: 

H  R.  8664.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened 
for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November 
22,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  8  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  12.  1966.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2812.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitted  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  for  the  Department  of  Health., 
Education,  and  Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  621); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2813.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
f)osed  supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  and  judgments  rendered  against  the 
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MILl^     Committee     on     Ways     and      naturalized  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  District     hold  hearings,  and  Issue  subpenas  In  carry-      the  use  of  Ohio  University;  to  the  Committee 
„f  r-nliimbla.  i  ln«r    out    its    duties:    to    the    Committee    on      on  Wav.s  and  Mwins 
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Umtwl  S»at«a  u  provided  by  varloua  laws 
(H  Doc  No  523^,  to  the  Committee  on 
ApproprlaUorn    ajid    ordered    to   be    printed 

3ai4  A  .-omxnunlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tranamittlng  a  deter- 
mination in  tiie  national  interest  that  the 
Export- Import  Bank  Laaue  fuarar.teea  In  con- 
nection with  the  aale  of  US  products  and 
•ervlces  to  various  foreign  countries,  pur- 
suant U)  l!t;e  III  of  the  Foreign  Aaslataiice 
and  Related  A^eaclea  Appropriation  Act. 
liWC:    to  the   Committee  on   Foreign   AfTalrs 

2815.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President. 
Board  of  Commlaaloners.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  repeal  language  relating  to  the 
liability  of  contractors  for  the  rep«lr  of  new 
p*vemenu  In  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

2816  A  letter  from  the  AasUtant  .Secretary 
for  Administration.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  the 
annual  financial  report  on  the  commissary 
activities  outside  the  continental  United 
States  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
represented  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  5  U5  C  5M.  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign   Com.merce 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows. 

Ur  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Addltloual  vle^rs 
on  H  R.  1T239  A  bill  to  limit  contests  of 
elecUons  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  contests  brought  by  duly  quail- 
fled  candidates  whose  names  appear  on  the 
ofBctal  ballots  iRept  No  2199.  pt  Ii  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whcle  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

idr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  1007 
Concurrent  resolution  authorlzang  the  print- 
ing of  a  report  on  Internationa!  education 
by  the  Houfl«  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee; with  amendment  (  Rept  No  2318 1  Or- 
dered to  be  printed 

Mr.  HATS  Oomjnltte«  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  ResoluUon  1017 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  additional  hearing  and  other  materials 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  with  "ut 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  23191  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  1022 
Concurrent  resolution  to  autiiorlre  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled, Our  American  Oovemnxent  What 
la  It'  How  [>o«e  It  FuncUon'''  without 
amendment  ( R»pt  No  23201  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration S  380e  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the 
Oensral  Services  Administration  an  addi- 
tional copy  of  certain  publications,  without 
amendment  iBep*.  No.  223n  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
8  8388  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  the  Joseph  H  Hlrahhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Oardsn.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendaient  >  Rept.  No  23331 
ReTerred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbole 
House  on  Um  State  of  tlie  Union  _ 

Mr  COOLEY  Committee  on  A^culture 
HR  17S88  A  bill  to  amend  section  8igi  of 
the  SoU  Oonserratlon  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  aeslgnmenu.  with- 
out amendment  rRept  No  3333)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of   the  Unioo. 


Mr  iillAa  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR  1B32&  A  bill  to  amend  title 
XLX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  without 
amendment  i  Rept  No  2334).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ijf   the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R  15304  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  PleasanUjn  Plant 
Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County.  Calif  , 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable  !<:'- 
cation  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center  and  for  other  purpi^ses;  wlth- 
cut  amendment  (Rept  No  2225 1  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MORRJSON  Committee  of  confer- 
ence HR  1J448  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  US  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government  per- 
sonnel overseas  and  fr»r  other  purposes 
(  Rept    No    2326         Ordered   to  be  printed 

Mr  COOIJCY  Committee  on  Agriculture 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  313  Concur- 
rent resolution  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
World  Farm  Center;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  2237)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr  WHITPTNER  Committee  of  confer- 
ence HR  3314  A  bin  to  require  premari- 
tal examinations  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No  22281 .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Committee  of  confer- 
ence HR  9«85  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  reporting  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals or  similar  Institutions  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weapons  (Rept.  No.  222S|. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr     MULTER     Committee    of    conference 
H  R    10304      An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
dat.  ry   reporting   by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children   (Rept    No    2230) 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr    DAWSON     ComriUttee  on  Government 
Operations.     Report  entitled     Strengthening 
Wage-Price    OuldeposU  '     i  Rept      No     22311 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN  Committee  of  conference 
S.  3158  An  act  u>  strengthen  the  regulatory 
and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  Insured  banks  and  Insured  savings  and 
loan  aas<jclaUona,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept   No,  3233)       Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC   BILLS    .\.NTJ    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  lntr(xiuced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr   ClJiREtiCE  J   BROWN,  JR  . 

HR  1827.5  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  fiirelgn  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  not  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FLOOD 

H  R    1R276    A  bill  to  amend  the  C\v\\  Serv- 
ice Retirement  .\ct   as  amended,  with  respect 
to  survtTor  annuities,    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Omcf  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    HALPKRN 

H  R  18377  A  WU  to  provide  for  the  admls- 
sl.in  Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  18278  A  bill  to  proTlde  a  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  deportation  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence,  and  to  remove  cer- 
tain distinctions  made  In  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  between  native-born  and 


naturalized  cltuena.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  : 
HR  18279  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  us* 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  othe.' 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MICHEL: 
HR  18280  A  bill  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic economy,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  assist  In  the  national  clfiease 
by  providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  leucl 
and  zinc  for  consumption  In  the  Uiut«i 
States  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commr.tee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR  18381.  A  bin  to  etmend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  alternative 
method  of  crediting  earnings  for  purposes 
of  determining  an  individual's  Insured  sl.iVjj, 
and  benefit  amount;  to  the  Committee  en 
Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  OTTINOER 
H  R.  18282  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intt-rnai 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  tc 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  hleher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  18283  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  cop.iiec- 
tlon  with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  ('  .t.- 
mlltee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr  CELLER: 
HR  18284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Atur- 
ney  General  to  adjust  the  legislative  jur.s- 
dlctlon  exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Federal  Reformatory  a: 
Chllllcothe.  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
HR   18285.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  p^^tab- 
Ushment  and  development  of  the  Kenlivvc:::. 
National    Park   m    the   District   of   Columbia 
for   the  benefit  of   the  people  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    GONZALEZ 
HR   18286    A    bill    to   amend    the   Interna: 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to  allow   teachers  t; 
deduct  from  gross   Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred    In    pursuing    courses    for    acadeirJ: 
credit  and   degrees  at  Institutions  of  hlghe: 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr    KLUCZYNSKI 
HR   18287    A    bill    to    authorize   grants  t 
States  for  assistance  to  homeowners  and  bos:- 
neases  suffering  property  lo»>»e8  as  a  result  o: 
riots  or  other  civil  disturbances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr    KUPFERMAN 
H.R   18288    A   bill    to   amend    the   Interna! 
Revenue    Code    of    1954     to    allow    a    credl: 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses   Incurred   In  providing  higher  edJ- 
cation;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    ar.d 
Means 

By  Mr  MOELLER 
H.R  18280  A  bill  to  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts In  those  depressed  areas  previously  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  and  tnown  ^s  the 
Appalachian  area  to  raise  the  salaries  of  those 
teachers  whose  salaries  are  currently  below 
the  average  of  all  public  school  teachers  Ir. 
their  State  to  the  State  average  as  a  mini- 
mum;   to  the  Committee  on  Bducaticn  a": 

LAbor.  

By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request) 
H_R  18290.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Boanl 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colunabu 
to  acquire,  transfer,  convey,  and  lease  certain 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organlzat:  r. 
of  American  States  as  sites  for  other  interna- 
tional organizations  and  els  sites  for  govern- 
ments   of    foreign    countries    and    for   other 


purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

HR  18291  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Kenllworth 
An.»costla  National  Capital  Park  and  Aquatic 
Gardens  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
benefits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  tn  particular  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN : 

K  R   18292    A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social   Security    Act    to   provide   for   cost-of- 
llvlng  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  WY ATT; 

H.R.  18293    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act    to   provide   for   cost-of- 
Uving  increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   REINECKE 

HJ  Res.  1315  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  problems  relating  to  industrywide 
collective  bargaining  and  industry  wide 
strikes  and  lockouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 

By  Mr   GURNEY : 

H  Con  Res  1036.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  profKwed  regulations  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  CR.^MER: 

H  Rec.  1046  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sider,ition  of  H,R  17642.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  -t  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
wavel  or  use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   HAYS: 

H  Res,  1047.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  House  Axlmlnlstratlon  to  sit. 


hold  hearings,  and  issue  subpenas  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.  Bee.  1048.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
to  conduct  certain  studies  In  Far  Eastern  and 
Western  European  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AODABBO: 

HJl.  18294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlca 
Carlucci;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  18295.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rao 
Palumbo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  18298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ng  Ho  Chun;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

H.R.  18297.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
GUbertson,  Raymond  Nelson,  Lawrence 
Powell,  Marvin  Holland,  Erllng  Ellison, 
Haakon  Pederson,  Marvel  BUx,  all  of  Cathla- 
met,  Wash.,  tuid  Charles  P.  Gann  of  West- 
port,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.R.  18298.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
(Wyoming  0310090);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUI>PEBMAN: 

H.R.  18299.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
Yslt;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 

HJl.  18300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  strobsynchronolaryngoscope   for 


the  use  of  Ohio  University;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  18301.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Mate 
Jerlcevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  18302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Tardanlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  18303.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nobu- 
yoshl  Higashl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL : 

H.R.  18304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Hung  Tang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

H.R.  18305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louie 
Pon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vito 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18307.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mar- 
tino  de  Benedetto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H,R  18308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magda- 
lina  Karabatsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN : 

HM  18309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vaslllos 
.^lexopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  18310.  A   bUl   for   the   relief    of   John 
Kondros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr,  SCHEUER: 

H.R,  18311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iain 
Colquhaun  Macleod;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  1316.  A  joint  resolution  proclaim- 
ing Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  Caslmlr  Pu- 
laski as  honorary  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


I         EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Praiie  for  Hoase  Publications  Distribntion 
Service  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  a  Congressman  is 
;o  communicate  with  his  constituents. 
Especially  does  the  Congressman  have 
a  duty  to  make  a  regular  report  to  the 
district  giving  points  of  special  interest 
to  the  people  he  represents.  The  physi- 
cal distribution  of  this  material  is  done 
through  the  House  Publications  Distri- 
bution Service.  At  the  helm  of  this  enor- 
mous operation  is  Eli  BJellos.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  men  approach  a  job  with 
more  determination  and  dedication  than 
this  hard-working,  most  cooperative  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  at  some  time 
or  another  transacts  business  with  the 
House  Publications  Distribution  Service 
and  somehow  through  the  rush  of  tt  all 
Mr.  Bjellos  and  his  team  get  the  Job  done. 
I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  In  the  House 
?!ve  public  notice  and  due  credit  to  this 
exceptional  operation  which  already  has 


sent  out  nearly  90  million  pieces  of  mail 
this  year.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this 
Is  a  necessary  service  to  the  Members 
and  on  their  behalf  I  want  to  salute  the 
great  job  that  is  being  done  in  our  Pub- 
lications Distribution  Service. 

This  work  somehow  gets  done,  even 
though  some  of  our  machinery  is  anti- 
quated and  the  repair  of  other  machines 
has  taken  what  seems  like  ages  to  repair, 
especially  In  face  of  the  rush  jobs  and 
deadlines  that  have  to  be  met. 


and  an  outstanding  citizen.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  counsel  to  the  speak- 
er of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  on 
military  and  patriotic  affairs.  He  will  be 
missed  sorely  by  his  many  colleagues  and 
friends.  To  his  widow,  Mary,  his  par- 
ents, and  all  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers. 


Vincent  J.  DiMattina 


A  Salnte  to  the  Bnsinesi  and  Professional 
Women  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  last  Fri- 
day to  Jeam  of  the  passing  of  Vincent  J. 
DlMattlna,  Kew  York  State  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Vin- 
cent DlMattbui  was  an  extraordinary 
man  and  a  good  friend.  He  weis  a  man 
who  fought  his  way  up  from  the  Brook- 
lyn docks  to  become  a  community  leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
women  are  playing  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  our  Nation's  economy,  as  well  as 
In  civic  and  community  activities,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  sa- 
lute the  business  and  professional  women 
of  this  Nation. 

Next  week  will  mark  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  National  Business  Women's 
Week  by  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.    I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
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October  11,  i9u 


me  In  wishing  well  the  177,500  members         It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  1  week         This,  then,  is  what  we  must  never  take 
of  the  national  federation.  each  year  dedicated  to  the  contributions     for   granted — the   blessing.s   of    freedom 
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"nut  on  the  wheel  but  by  the  nut  behind     1963  imder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Da\1d     program,  maximum  opportunities  for  em- 


to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
StAte  of  the  UnlOD. 


tain   dlBtlnctlona   made   In   the    ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality  Act  between  native-born  and 


llonal  organizations  ana  as  sites  ror  go^n^- 
ments    of    foreign    countries    and    for   other 
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exceptional  operation  which  already  haa    lyn  docks  to  become  a  commimlty  leader     Inc.    I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
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October  11,  19H 


me  In  wishing  well  the  177.500  members 
of  the  national  federation. 

Composed  of  more  than  3,750  local 
clubs  in  ail  50  States,  the  IJlstrict  of 
Colimibla.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  national  federation  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  single 
group  to  dramatize  the  contnbutions  of 
women  to  the  business  and  professional 
life  of  our  country 


SUtemeat  CommendiBg  National  Butineii 
Women'i  Week,  October  16  to  22,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    N«W     Y'jRK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  gen- 
uine prlvllt'kie  and  pleasure  to  con^ratu- 
latt-  thf'  business  and  professional  women 
of  my  con^rf.sslonal  district,  as  well  as 
all  the  buslne.s.s  and  professional  women 
around  the  Nation  October  16  to  22 
marks  thf  desienation  of  National  Bu.sl- 
ness  Women's  Week  and  it  Is  appropriate 
that  It  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professlonsd 
Women,  Inc. 

Women  are  today  exfrtin>r  great  In- 
fluence, not  only  on  our  national  econ- 
omy, but  on  our  "social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural life  aa  well  Womanpower  Is  one 
of  our  country's  greatest  resources. 
Women's  skills  and  abilities  are  being 
used  more  fully  and  more  creatively  than 
ever  beforo — in  the  home,  in  the  com- 
munity, and  on  the  job 

Since  1940  Amencan  women  have 
been  responsible  for  the  major  share  of 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force.  They  ac- 
counted for  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
toul  Increase  from  1940  to  1964.  and 
their  repre-^-ntatlon  In  the  labor  force 
has  risen  from  one-fourth  to  morv.'  than 
one-third  of  all  workers,. 

We  recognize  that  women  have  been 
freed  for  work  outside  the  home  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  that 
have  simplified  home  chores  The 
grow-th  of  new  Industries  In  a  dynamic 
economy  and  expanded  actinties  In  oth- 
ers, as  in  commerce  and  trade,  have 
opened  new  doors  for  women  in  busi- 
ness, the  professions,  and  the  production 
of  Koods  and  services. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
tmd  Professional  Women  recognizes  the 
necessity  to  elevate  the  standards  for 
women  In  business  and  the  professions 
and  has  made  this  one  of  their  objectives. 
Since  Its  inception  in  1919,  the  federation 
has  made  many  successful  efforts  to 
bring  about  cooperation  among  business 
and  professional  women  of  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world. 

We  fUid  BPW  clubs  in  active  opera- 
tion In  every  congressional  district  Ln  the 
United  States  with  over  3.750  local  clubs 
under  53  State  federations,  Ixicludlng  all 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rlco,  and  the  Virgin  Iglands. 


It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  1  week 
each  year  dedicated  to  the  contributions 
our  business  and  professional  women  arc 
making  to  our  Nation  It  is  my  hope 
this  designation  will  bring  fuller  aware- 
ness to  the  American  public  of  the  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  women  of 
our  Nation  to  the  pattern  of  freedom  for 
all  humanity 


Columbof  Day,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'If- 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or     .NFW     Y'lRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  year  ago  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
make  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday. 
Unfortunately,  the  press  of  business  has 
kept  this  legislation  from  consideration 
on  the  floor,  I  think  it  is  a  sad  thing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  believe  that  we  should 
honor  our  discoverer  as  much  as  we 
honor  those  who  made  us  free.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  will  eict  on  legis- 
lation which  will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  establish  Oc- 
tober 12  as  a  holiday  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  as  It  is  now  in  some  States 
and  cities.  In  New  York  City  tomorrow 
tbe  day  will  be  marked  by  a  massive, 
colorful  parade  and  a  score  or  more  ban- 
quets. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  present  when  the  President 
signed  a  proclamation  deslKnating  Oct*!- 
ber  12  as  Columbus  Day.  The  President 
took  the  occasion  to  hail  the  new  Immi- 
gration law  which  was  pa-ssod  last  year 
and  which  has  done  so  much  to  halt 
previous  inequities  In  our  immiijratlon 
system.  In  conclusion  the  President 
said: 

When  Columbus  day  comee  In  1966 — or  a 
century  from  now — our  American  Revolution 
will  still  be  going  on.  We  will  still  be  buUd- 
Ing.  Men  from  Italy  and  a  hundred  other 
laiids  will  be  among  us  building.  And  any 
man  who  has  live  courage  and  a  will  to  work 
and  who  loves  liberty  will  be  free  to  Join 
our  ranks  as  a  fellow  Immigrant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  sponsor  and  supporter  of  the  immigra- 
tion legislation  to  which  the  President 
referred. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  why  it  is  important 
that  Aniencans  pay  adequate  attention 
to  the  day  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Columbus  Our  indebted- 
ness to  him  should  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  indebtedness  we  have  to  all  those 
patriots  who  lived,  fought,  and  died  that 
we  might  have  the  Nation  we  have  today. 
It  should  also  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
rock  upon  which  this  country  is  built — 
the  ideals,  wisdom,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Immigrants  who  adopted  this  country  as 
their  own  and  of  the  generations  which 
followed  them. 


This,  then,  Is  what  we  must  never  take 
for  granted — the  blessings  of  freedoir. 
and  the  terrible  price  paid  for  it.  We 
must  never  forget  that  as  we  must  neve: 
forget  the  eternal  debt  we  have  to  our 
forefathers  through  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  more  than  a  score  of  alien 
nationalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  when  wc  $&l\i'^ 
Chi-tstopher  Columbus  I  think  we  should 
also  salute  the  members  and  offlcer.s  of 
the  many  loyal  and  patriotic  luUar. 
American  societies  who  are  doini,'  s<-.i 
much  to  honor  Columbus.  Their  eflortii 
serve  not  only  Americans  of  It.i'.iar. 
ancestry  but  all  Americans,  for  ihe:.- 
focusing  of  attention  on  Columbus  re- 
minds us  all  of  our  heritage. 


October  11,  1966 
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Resolts  of  Fourth  Miiiouri  District 
Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

(■F    MI.SsOI'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker  durl;  : 
the  summer  our  office  mailed  out  ,..'- 
proximately  40,000  opinion  polls  to  the 
9  counties  in  our  Fourth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict. Several  thousand  constituents  an- 
swered the  poll  Approximately  15  per- 
cent of  tho.se  receiving  a  questlonnair-, 
responded.  I  was  much  encouraged  by 
the  respon.se  because  other  offices  sa.v 
the  average  returned  Is  lower  than  15 
percent.  The  replies  come  back  some- 
what slowly  and  I  was  reluctant  to  ma-;- 
a  final  tabulation  until  we  were  .sure  a'.. 
were  given  ample  time  to  answer  the 
questionnaire.  I  am  most  grateful  tc 
those  who  took  the  time  to  let  me  know 
their  views. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  on  'Vletnar. 
will  show  that  our  respondents  by  2  to 
1  favored  firmness  or  expansion  over 
withdrawal  or  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  unpopularly  of  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" pointed  up  the  fact  that  those  who 
would  decrease  the  appropriation  wher. 
added  to  those  who  would  abolish  t.he 
program  make  up  a  total  of  about  73  per- 
cent or  nearly  three -fourths  of  thasc  an- 
swering the  poll.  In  other  words,  the 
poverty  program  is  rejected  about  3  to  1 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  ques- 
tion Involving  Inflation,  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  prefer  reduction 
of  nondefense  CJovernment  spendin,?  as 
a  means  of  controlling  inflation  Instead 
of  an  Increase  In  individual  and  cor- 
porate taxes. 

Many  Interesting  replies  were  received 
and  handwritten  notes  added  to  the 
questionnaire  card  on  the  question  of 
Federal  safety  standards  for  automo- 
biles. 

■While  these  standards  were  approved 
by  a  margin  of  3  to  1.  the  most  common 
and  oft-repeated  comment  was  the  belief 
of  our  people  that  most  motor  vehicle 
accidents  today  are  not  caused  by  the 


"nut  on  the  wheel  but  by  the  nut  behind 
the  wheel." 

The  results  as  tabulated  were  as  fol- 
low: 

POITRTT    PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  815  billion  was  al- 
located to  the  War  on  Poverty.  In  fiscal  year 
19fl7.  do  you  favor — 

1.  Increasing  the  appropriation,  4.2  per- 
cent. 

2  .Appropriating  an  equal  amount,  22.3 
pe.'cent. 

3.  Decreasing  the  appropriation,  30.5  per- 
cent. 

4    Abolishing  the  program,  43  percent. 

INFLATION 

To  halt  Inflation,  do  you  favor — ■ 

1  Reduction  of  non-defense  government 
spending.  76  9  percent. 

2  An  increase  in  personal  and  corporate 
ta.Tes,  4  3  percent. 

3  A  combination  of  reduced  spending  and 
•.ix  increases.  19  8  percent 

VIETNAM 

Do  you  favor- - 

1,  Standing  firm  In  Vietnam  until  aggres- 
sion Is  repelled.  Internal  security  is  estab- 
lished and  free  elections  are  held  there,  42.8 
p«rcent. 

2  Expanding  the  war  to  seek  military 
victory,  23  3   percent. 

3.  Withdraw  our  armed  forces,  18  percent, 

4  Negotiations  with  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  15  9  percent. 

OTHERS 

1.  Should  additional  tax  deductions  be  al- 
lowed parents  of  college  student-s?  Yes,  56.2 
percent;  no  43  8  percent. 

2.  Do  you  believe  Federal  safety  standards 
for  automobiles  should  be  established  by 
law?   Yes.  65  percent;  no  35  percent. 


Hawaii    State    Society   Awarded    Haines 
Trophy  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

liF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

.Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a.-;ioiig  Washington's  most  active  orga- 
luzations  is  the  Conference  of  State  So- 
cieties. And  if  State  society  activities 
seemed  just  a  little  more  enthusiastic 
and  a  httle  happier  last  year.  It  could 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  infectious 
.'Pirit  of  the  Hawaii  State  Society,  of 
Wa.'shington,  DC. — winner  of  the  Roy  C. 
Haines  Memorial  Award  for  the  out- 
standing State  society  of  the  196&-66 
sea,son. 

Ur.der  the  capable  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent William  W.  Graham,  the  Island 
society  chalked  up  an  unprecedented  95 
Point.=:  out  of  a  possible  100  points  which 
are  based  on  community  services,  orga- 
nization growth,  and  participation  in 
conference  activities  This  was  the  sec- 
ond year  that  the  Haines  Trophy  was 
awarded  In  a  competition  among  all 
State  societies  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  IS  a  perpetual  trophy  which  replaced 
the  President  s  Award  previously  award- 
ed annually.  The  Hawah  State  Society 
had  also  won  the  President's  award  In 


1963  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E>a\1d 
Peters. 

Receiving  special  recognition  for  their 
part  in  the  society's  activities  last  year 
were:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Rozamus,  Mrs.  Lani 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Harold  Bailey,  Mr.  Take- 
shi Kumagai,  and  Mr.  Orvin  L.  Nelson. 
The  president  of  the  Hawaii  State  So- 
ciety for  the  1966-67  season,  Mr.  Clifford 
Paulson,  said  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  keep  the  Haines  Trophy  for  a  second 
year. 


'DemonstratioB  Cities"  and  "Metropolitan 
Planning" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  today  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  "Demonstration 
Cities"  and  "Metropolitan  Planning"  ti- 
tles of  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  Inter- 
spersed among  the  legislative  quotes  are 
quotes  from  Secretary  Weaver's  testi- 
mony before  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
earlier  this  year. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  read  this  material  carefully.  This 
bill  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  meas- 
ures ever  proposed,  both  in  the  sense  of 
reweaving  the  American  social  fabric 
and  granting  unprecedented  power  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  that  a 
reading  of  this  material  will  damn  this 
bill  in  the  eyes  of  almost  anyone. 

EXCEEPTS  FROM  OMNIBUS  HOUSING  BILL  .\ND 
SECRETARY  WEAVER'S  STATEMENT  TO  HOUSING 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  following  sections  and  quotations 
show  how  the  bill  is  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Office  of  Education 
power  over  urban  and  metropolitan  area- 
wide  education  patterns,  rent  supplement 
location,  zoning  laws,  local  taxes,  and 
open-occupancy  ordinances. 

mXE   I DEMONSTRATION   CITIES 

Sections  103(2)  and  103i3>  require 
"demonstration  cities"  to  "provide  educa- 
tional services  necessary  to  serve  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  area." 
Nothing  prohibits  HUD  from  insisting 
that  such  planning  meets  the  "racial  bal- 
ance" ideas  of  U.S.  Education  Commis- 
sioner Howe  and  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967."  Here  is  the 
language  of  the  bill;  sections  103  i2 )  and 
(3): 

(2)  the  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  physical 
and  social  problems  and  to  remove  or  arrest 
blight  and  decay  In  entire  sections  or  neigh- 
borhoods; to  contribute  to  the  sound  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  city;  to  make  marked 
progress  In  reducing  social  and  educational 
disadvantages.  111  health,  underemployment, 
and  enforced  Idleness;  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional, health,  and  social  services  necessary 
to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the 
area,  widespread  citizen  participation  In  the 


program,  maximum  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying resident-s  of  the  area  in  all  phases  of 
the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunities  for 
work  and  training; 

(3)  the  program,  including  rebuilding  or 
restoration,  will  contribute  to  a  well-bal- 
anced city  with  a  Eubstantial  increase  in  the 
supply  of  standard  housing  of  low  and  mod- 
erate cost,  maximum  opportunities  In  the 
choice  of  housing  accommodations  for  all 
citizens  of  all  income  levels,  adequate  public 
facilities  (including  those  needed  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  social  services,  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation  I ,  commercial  facilities 
adequate  to  serve  the  residential  areas,  and 
ease  of  access  between  the  residential  areas 
and  centers  of  employment; 

On  February  28,  page  45  of  hearings, 
Secretary  Weaver  told  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  a  demonstration  program 
must  provide  for  education: 

Tliird,  the  general  criteria  for  a  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program  require 
that  the  program  must  provide  lor  educa- 
tional and  social  services  necessary  to  serve 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  area; 
widespread  citizen  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, maximum  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases  of  the 
program;  and  enlarged  opportunity  for  work. 

Here  is  a  list  submitted  to  the  Housing 
Subcommittee — pages  107-108  of  hear- 
ings— of  Office  of  Education  programs  to 
be  included  in  the  demonstration  cities 
program.  Note  that  it  includes  "supple- 
mentary education  centers  and  .services." 
Commi.s.sioner  Howe'.s  experimental  ra- 
cial balance  fund; 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  OfTice  of  Education: 

1.  Education  of  low-income  families,  20 
use.  241a-2311. 

2.  Lltararv  ser\ices  and  construction,  20 
U.S.C.  351-358, 

3.  Adult  baelc  education,  42  U.S.C.  2801- 
2807,  2831. 

4.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services,  20  U.S.C,  841-848. 

5.  Community  services  and  continuing 
education  programs,  20  U.S.C.  1001-1011. 

6.  Guidance  testing  and  counseling  serv- 
ices (National  Defense  Education  Act).  20 
U.S.C.  481^84. 

7.  College  work  study  program,  42  U.S.C. 
2751-2757. 

8.  Higher  education  academic  facilities, 
20  U.S  C.  701-733. 

9.  Vocational  education — Apprentice  and 
general  training  and  retraining,  20  U.S.C. 
15J. 

10.  Vocational  education — Work-study 
program  and  educational  facilities.  20  U.S.C. 
35-35m. 

11.  Instruction  In  critical  subjects  and 
Institutes  (National  Defense  Education  Act), 
20  U.S.C.  441^45,  591-592. 

12.  Vocational  education— Training  in 
specified  occupations  (Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  George-Barden  Act).  20  U.S.C.  11-16, 
16-28;  and  15i-15m,  15o-15q.  15aa-15JJ, 
15aaa-15ggg,  35g,  351. 

The  language  of  section  103'4i  of  the 
demonstration  cities  title  gives  Secretary 
Weaver  the  power  to  insist  that  cities  re- 
draw local  laws  as  a  condition  of  being 
chosen  demonstration  cities.  Dr.  Weav- 
er has  elaborated  on  the  language  be- 
low: 

Substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  are.  or  can  be  expected 
to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program; 

In  Secretai-y  Weaver's  own  words, 
cities  must  come  up  with  £m  acceptable 
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1954.  by  the  Communists,  Vietnam  was  dl-      one  of  enforcement.    Despite  opposition  from 
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"open  occupancy"  law  to  qualify — page 
46  of  the  hearings 

The  physical  rebuilding  and  restoraUon  of 
oxir  clUea  should  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate actions  to  narrow  the  housing  gap  be- 
tween the  pKX>r  and  disadvantaged  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  Nondiscrimination 
In  any  housing  assisted  under  a  demonstra- 
tion program  Is  a  legal  requirement  In  some 
clues,  however,  the  mere  requirement  of  non- 
discrimination will  not  be  sufficient  to  resolve 
the  manifold  problems  to  which  rigid  and 
often  longstanding  patterns  of  housing  seg- 
regation have  given  rise  More  affirmative  ac- 
tion Is  needed  to  eliminate  theee  patterns,  to 
reduce  the  squalid  concentrations  of  racial 
minorities  anrl  the  economically  deprived, 
and  to  assure  that  equal  opportunity  In  the 
choice  of  housing  will  in  fact  be  available 
to  people  of  every  race  and  Income 

Fifth.  Indicate  that  the  projects  and  ac- 
tlvi'iea  carried  .>r\  under  the  prijgram  are  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  plai.nlng  for  the 
entire  urt>aii  or  metropolitan  area. 

On  page  4j  of  the  hearings,  the  Sec- 
retary told  how  demon.=trdtIon  cities  will 
have  to  redraw  housing  codes  and  zoning 
laws: 

Even  though  a  city  demonstration  pro-am 
meets  the  statutory  criteria  described,  other 
actli.ii.s  may  be  expected  of  the  city  If  new 
Federal  silds  are  to  be  provided,  under  this 
legislation  Con.sIderatlon  will  be  given  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  purely  local  actions 
which  encourage  more  rational  and  efficient 
urban  development  In  preparing  their  dem- 
onstration   programs,    cities    will    have    to — 

First,  examine  their  substantive  laws  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  those  laws  im- 
pede substantial  progress  In  carrying  out 
their  demonstration  programs  .^ind  to  take 
appropriate  action  if  neces.sarj-.  to  make 
thoA«  laws  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
their  programs 

In  many  loralltles  the  structure  of  real  es- 
tate taxes  inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
housing  ciKles  and  zoning  laws  and  artificial 
restraints  on  buKdlng  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  city's 
physical  characterlstlca  Stimulating  local 
efforte  to  remnve  these  restrictions  can  be 
one  of  the  major  beneflu  of  the  city  demon- 
stration program 

TTTUr  n  Mrniopot,rr*.v  pljinnino 
Via  this  title,  communities  within  a 
metropolitan  area  are  to  be  required  to 
submit  most  Federal  aid  reque.sts  to  a 
'metro  government.  '  which  Is  io  plan  the 
••location,  financing  and  scheduling"  of 
all  publicly  assisted  facilities  and  pass  on 
aid  requests  according  to  whether  they 
meet  these  plans  This  title  provides  for 
"bonus  grants  to  communities  that  par- 
ticipate— how  could  they  nof  — in  plan- 
ning all  facilities  according  to  Federal 
criteria.  Section  205'  b>  of  the  legislation 
tells  how  communities  get  "bonus' 
grants 

lb'  Oranu  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  metropolitan  development  proj- 
ecu  in  metropolitan  areas  for  which  It  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary   that — 

I  I  metrop<jlitanw!de  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  proifraJiUng  provide  an  adequate 
basts  for  evaluating  lAi  the  location  ftnanc- 
ing.  and  scheduling  of  IndlriduAl  public 
facility  projects  Including  but  nut  limited 
to  hospitals  and  llbrarlee.  sewer,  water,  and 
sewage  treatment  facUltlee.  highway  mass 
transit,  airport,  and  other  tr»naportatlon  fa- 
cilities, and  recreation  and  other  open -space 
areas  I  whether  or  not  federally  assisted  and 
(B)  other  proposed  land  development  or  uses 
which  projecu  or  usee,  because  of  their  slae. 
density,  type,  or  location,  have  public  metro- 


polltanwlde  or  interjurisdictional  signifi- 
cance; 

i2i  adequate  metropoUtanwlde  Institu- 
tional or  otiier  arrangements  exist  for  co- 
ordinating on  the  basis  of  such  metropoU- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming, local  public  policies  and  activities 
affecting   the  development  of  the  area;    and 

(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  which  have  k  major 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  area  are. 
In  fact,  being  carried  out  In  accord  with  such 
metropoUtanwlde  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing. 

Now  this  language  obviously  encom- 
passes school  planning  as  schools  are 
public  facilities,  but  the  planners 
wanted  to  pretend  that  schools  were  not 
111  the  bill.  But  Secretary  Weaver.  In  his 
testimony,  told  how  educational  plan- 
ning would  be  a  condition  of  metro 
grant  money: 

ri.iGtBn.mr  or  metuopolitan  iUiEAS 

Before  supplemental  grants  can  be  made 
for  projects  In  a  particular  metropolitan  area. 
It  will  have  to  be  shown  that  (II  metropoU- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
location,  financing,  and  scheduling  of  pub- 
Uc  faclUUee  and  land  developments  of  metro- 
poUtanwlde or  Interjurisdictional  public  slg- 
nlflc&nce,  i2\  adequate  areawlde  arrange- 
ments exist  to  carry  out  such  planned  and 
coordinated  development;  and  (3)  public  fa- 
cility projects  and  other  land  developments 
having  a  major  Impact  on  the  development 
of  the  area  are  In  fact  being  carried  out  In 
accord  with  comprehensive  planning  and 
programing 

The  required  metropoUtanwlde  compre- 
hensive planning  and  programing  would  In- 
clude such  elements  as  areawlde  population 
and  employment  forecasts;  forecasts  of  where 
and  under  what  conditions  residential  areas, 
employment  centers,  and  other  major  land 
uses  will  be  located  throughout  the  area;  and 
comprehensive  short-range  programs  for  the 
provision  of  needed  facilities  and  services, 
taking  into  account  both  the  needs  and  fi- 
nancial capabllltle«  of  the  various  communi- 
ties within  the  area.  Planning  and  program- 
ing would  generally  cover  at  least  land  use; 
transportation;  water,  sewer,  and  other  pub- 
lic facUltlee;  housing  and  relocation;  educa- 
tion, health,  and  other  Institutions  and 
services;  parks,  recreation,  and  other  open 
space,  and  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  emphasis  In  title  I  Is  on  planned  de- 
velofwnent.  rather  than  planning  for  its  own 
sake,  and  an  additional  requirement  for 
eligibility  of  metropolitan  areas  would  be  the 
existence  of  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
such  plans  on  a  coordinated  basis.  This 
would  entail  findings  that  adequate  institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  In  the 
area  to  coordinate  local  public  policies  and 
activities  Similarly,  a  metropolitan  are» 
would  be  eligible  only  If  projects  and  devel- 
■  •pments  of  major  areawlde  slgnlflcance-- 
whether  federally  assisted  or  not — are  actu- 
ally being  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
metropoUtanwlde  planning  and  programing. 


Report  00  2d  Sessioa,  89th  Coa^eti 

F.XI"ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

r   MI'  ii:o\N 

IN  THE  House  of  HEPREaE>rrATiVEs 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr       HUTCHINSON.     Mr       SpeaJcer. 
like  many  Members  of  Congress  I  make 


periodic  reports  to  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  expressing  my  views 
on  issues  of  current  interest.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  text  of  my  re[X)rt  dated  October  1966 
A  year  ago.  as  the  first  session  of  the  89tJi 
Congress  ended,  we  were  assured  that  the 
1966  seeslon  would  be  oomparatlvely  sliort 
and  that  we  would  have  the  chance  thli 
fall  to  return  to  our  ConKreselonal  district* 
to  dlscusB  with  the  people  the  disquieting 
problems  which  are  beeJeglng  America  Uxi&y, 
Iliet*"  promises  and  predlcUons — so  rr.n. 
fidently  made — have  not  materialized  This 
secr>nd  session  of  the  89th  Congreee  con- 
tinues In  mJd-Octotier  without  having  com- 
pleted Its  work  on  essential  appropriation 
mevasures  It  was  my  hope  that  I  niicht 
present  to  the  peijple  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Michigan  a  complete  summary  of  the  work 
of  this  Congress  In  time  to  be  of  aselstancf  u. 
them  during  the  fail  aimpalgn  But  t.^e 
faJiure  of  the  Congrees  to  complete  it^  work 
makes  that  impossible  I  must  be  content 
with  the  foUowlng  oommentary  on  several 
categories  of  govpriunental   activity  .   , 

SPBNDIMO  AND  INrt-ATION 

It  Is  likely  the  federal  government  wu: 
spend  »130-bllllon  this  fiscal  year,  whtle  it« 
revenues  will  approach  $117-bUllon,  The 
remaining  813-bllllon  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed ajid  the  national  detot  Incroiused 
Yet  this  has  been  a  year  of  peak  prosper;tv 
a  year  of  econotnlc  boom,  and  it  Is  the  k;nti 
of  a  year  In  which  the  government  shi^uld 
be  accumulating  a  surplus  rather  Uian  a 
deficit  My  votes  have  been  for  economy  ,ind 
a  balanced  budget  I  was  proud  to  recctitlv 
receive  the  "Watchdot;  of  the  Treasur; 
award  from  National  Associated  Buslnes'mei; 
because  of  my  votes  for  saving  taxpayers 
money  Incidentally,  this  was  my  seconc 
Watchdog  award,  having  received  It  In  19C4 
for  my  record  In  the  88th  Congress. 

Inflation  Is  a  rapid  decrease  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  and  It  Is  evident 
In  a  rapid  Increase  In  prices.  It  Is  caused 
when  demand  for  goods  and  services  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply  It  will  stop  when  sup- 
ply Is  Increased  to  meet  demand,  or  when 
demand  Is  reduced  to  equal  supply.  High 
Interest  rates  result  when  the  demand  for 
credit  Is  greater  than  the  economy  can  sup- 
ply 

When  prices  go  up  faster  than  earnings 
our  wage  earners  and  salaried  persons  feel 
the  pinch.  Retirees  and  others  Uvlnp  on 
fixed  Incomes  find  they  cannot  buy  as  much 
as  they  could  before  Inflation  Is  the  robber 
of  the  poor 

Economic  policies  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  have  been  alnned 
at  Increasing  demsnd  throughout  the  econ- 
omy Where  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy failed  to  generate  greatly  Incrensed 
demand,  the  federal  government  pumped  In 
demand  by  accelerating  welfare  and  defense 
programs  In  this  regard,  these  Administra- 
tions have  been  all  too  successful.  Total 
demand  has  run  away  from  supply  and  the 
fires  of  Inflation  are  raging 

To  correct  the  situation,  the  budget  should 
be  balanced  and  provision  made  Jlt  reducing 
the  national  debt  Federal  spending  should 
be  reduced  substantially  Durtrig  the  four 
years  I  have  served  In  Congress  I  have  vutcd 
against  many  of  these  inflationary  spending 
plans  These  are  "no"  votes  on  the  record 
but  they  are  "yes"  votes  for  fiscal  sanity 
vrrTNAM 

Our  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  runs 
back  to  Truman's  time  In  those  days  post- 
war Prance  was  eng;iged  in  rea-'sertlng  her 
sovereignty  over  Indo-Chlna  which  the  Jap- 
anese had  captured  In  World  War  II  .^r.ti- 
Communist  Prance  was  battling  Communist 
nationalists  and  Trviman  aided  there  Frp;;.h- 
led  farces.  Elsenhower  continued  the  same 
p>ollcy      When  Fratu-e  was  defeated  there  in 
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1954.  by  the  Communists,  Vietnam  wa«  di- 
vided The  antl -Communists  of  Vietnam 
moved  south.  The  Communists  moved  north. 
Xhe  Elsenhower  Administration  continued 
lis  policy  of  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  during  the  1950'8  the  South  Vietnamese 
appeared  to  be  making  both  econooilc  and 
political  progress.  The  progress  was  so  evi- 
dent, In  fact,  that  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam cast  envlotis  eyes  on  the  south.  During 
the  closing  months  of  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration the  Communists  began  their 
campaign  of  Infiltration  Into  the  south. 

Until  that  time  the  character  of  American 
.isslstance  to  South  Vietnam  was  more  eco- 
nomic than  military.  In  order  to  counteract 
Communist  Infiltration,  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration sent  In  a  few  military  advisors. 
When  the  Kennedy  Administration  began, 
there  were  only  700  American  personnel  in 
Sleuth  Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  stepped  up  otir  involve- 
ment there  by  sending  In  helicopters  and 
men  to  fly  them  When  President  Johnson 
came  into  oflQce  there  were  some  16,000 
.\merican  personnel  In  Vietnam.  Now  we 
have  300.000 

Notwlthstiiudlng  this  history  of  Increasing 
mvolvement.  the  American  people  seemed 
unaware  of  it  until  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1964.  Escalation  of  the  war  became 
an  Issue  In  that  campaign  and  those  who 
opposed  further  Involvement  there  thought 
they  had  won  the  day  on  that  issue  when  the 
votes  were  cast. 

American  boys  are  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
suffering  more  casualties  In  many  battles 
than  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  The  char- 
acter of  our  Involvement  has  greatly  changed 
during  the  past  two  years.  Against  the  coun- 
sel of  General  MacArthur  and  many  other 
mUlUry  strategists,  we  are  fighting  an  Asian 
land  war. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  credit  the 
President  with  his  determination  to  stay 
there  until  an  honorable  truce  can  be  ob- 
uined.  I  disagree  with  him  in  his  No-Win 
policy  Wars  are  either  won  or  lost,  and  one 
way  of  losing  them  is  to  pursue  those  policies 
which  encourage  the  enemy  to  keep  trying 
harder  I  am  sure  the  President's  goal  Is  not 
to  lose  the  struggle.  But  his  failure  to  fight 
boldly  to  win  has  confused  the  American 
people  and  has  split  his  own  political  party. 

PEACE    AT    HOME 

The  American  people  are  deeply  disturbed 
over  the  marching  In  the  streets  and  the  riot- 
ing that  has  spread  across  the  land.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  obstacles  which  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  have  thrown 
In  the  way  of  criminal  law  enforcement. 
They  are  alarmed  at  the  sudden  increase  In 
the  crime  rate.    I  share  these  deep  concerns. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  am  working  with  these  prob- 
lems continually,  and  believe  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  popularize  law-obedience 
and  respect  for  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to  en- 
force the  law  throughout  the  land. 

CONSTHUCnVE    SOLtmONB 

During  this  second  session  I  have  spKjnsored 
a  variety  of  bills  offering  what  I  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  con.'ttructive  solutions  to  some  of 
them.ijor  problems  facing  our  nation  today; 

To  help  retirees  offset  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion. I  offered  HR  16603,  which  would  provide 
for  an  automatic  3"^  Increase  In  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits 
whenever  the  cost-of-living  index  rises  three 
points. 

In  the  field  of  cirtl  rights  I  sponsored  two 
bills  The  first  was  a  resolution  opposing  the 
President's  plan  to  transfer  the  Community 
Relations  Service  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  Justice  Department.  I  did 
so  because  I  felt  the  move  would  change  the 
nature  of  the  agency — which  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful — from  of  conciliation  to 


one  of  enforcement.  Despite  opjxisltlon  from 
many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
change  waa  permlbted.  More  recently  I  spon- 
sored HR  17735  which  would  make  It  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  travel  In  or  make  use  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to 
incite  riots  at  other  types  of  civil  dis- 
turbonoes. 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  an  all -encom- 
passing review  of  federal  crime  laws,  I  spon- 
sored HR  16423,  a  bill  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  Under  this  bill,  the  Commission  would 
be  directed  to  make  Its  recommendations 
directly  to  Oongresa  rather  than  to  the  Execu- 
Branch.  A  bill  similar  to  mine  was  passed  by 
the  Hotise. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  on-the-scene  re- 
ports of  Unidentified  Flying  Objects  in  the 
Pourth  District  and  elsewhere  In  the  nation, 
I  offered  House  Reaolutlon  866  which  calls  for 
£wi  Armed  Forces  Committee  study  of  present 
methods  of  Investigating  such  reports.  In 
some  cases,  it  appeared  that  the  conclusions 
of  investigators  were  based  on  cursory  inves- 
tigation and  preconceived  theories. 

I  also  sponsored  HR  12686,  a  bill  designed 
to  prohibit  shipping  to  or  from  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  vessel  belonging  to 
firms  Involved  in  trade  with  Communist 
North  Vietnam. 

But  the  legislation  sponsored  by  me  dur- 
ing this  session  which  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  was  House  Joint 
Resolution  1281.  This  proposed  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  which  would  establish  a 
12-year  term  for  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  At  present  they  are  appointed  for  life. 
My  amendment  is  Intended  to  bring  the 
Court  under  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. I  received  considerable  mail  regard- 
ing my  proposed  amendment  and  many  who 
wrote  expressed  the  view  that  12  years  was 
"too  long." 

CHEEPING    CENTKALISM 

One  reason  why  Congress  Is  in  session  moct 
of  the  time  Is  that  it  Is  being  called  on  to 
legislate  in  constantly  widening  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. Your  National  Congress  Is  asked  to 
legislate  on  matters  which  previously  were 
left  to  state  and  local  government. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  a  proposed 
amendment  on  sewer  laterals  crossed  my 
desk.  Now  sewer  laterals  always  have  been 
within  the  province  of  city  goveriunents  and 
one  wonders  why  the  federal  Congress  should 
be  occupying  Its  time  with  such  questions. 

farmfhb'  worst  five  years 
A  high  ranking  Agriculture  Department 
official  has  confirmed  something  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  all  along;  That  the 
1961-65  period  covered  by  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Admlnlsta^tlons  has  been  the  farrn- 
ers'  "worst  five  years."  In  resigning  from 
his  post  as  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Department  in  disposing  of  farm  surpluses. 
Frank  LeRoux — a  lifelong  Democrat — said 
that  farm  policies  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  were  designed  to  pull  down 
farm  and  food  prices  to  court  the  more  polit- 
ically powerful  consumer  vote. 

He  said  that  In  the  1933-40  period  farm 
Income  averaged  81%  of  parity.  During  the 
Truman  yean  this  Increased  to  an  average 
of  107.5%.  From  1953  to  1960 — when  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  was  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire, 
the  average  was  84.5%.  But,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
the  farmer's  average  Income  has  dropped  to 
78%  of  parity. 

Mr.  LeRoux  should  know  what  he's  talking 
about.  As  the  Agriculture  Department's 
"sales  managtr"  he  was  in  charge  of  selling 
off  our  nation's  surplus  crops  In  a  way  cal- 
culated to  force  food  prices  down  at  a  time 
when  the  old  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  threatening  to  put  farm  prices 
in  line  with  the  rest  of  an  expanding 
economy. 


SOME    PEB50NAL    NOTES 

There  were  383  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls 
during  the  first  session  and — as  this  Is  being 
written — there  already  have  been  more  than 
340  this  year.  Thus  space  does  not  permit 
listing  a  complete  record  of  my  votes  in  this 
report.  Dtuing  the  88th  Congress  my  record 
for  attendance  at  roUcall  votes  was  well  over 
90%.  Diuing  the  present  Congress  my  rec- 
ord has  continued  to  be  considerably  above 
90  7e  and  this — as  you  may  know— is  con- 
sidered to  be  far  above  the  average  for  all 
Members   of   the  House   of   Representatives. 

"Big  Government"  gets  bigger  every  year. 
The  fact  that  the  federal  government  is 
reaching  Into  the  lives  of  more  and  more 
of  tia  is  brought  home  to  me  each  time  the 
postman  stopm  at  my  office  here.  While  many 
of  the  letters  offer  your  views  on  pending 
legislation,  a  larger  percentage  by  far  re- 
counts the  difficult  problems  many  of  us 
have  with  federal  agencies.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  you  have  written  and  called  for 
help  and  Information  relating  to  military 
service,  veterans'  affairs,  social  security,  im- 
migation,  taxes,  education  and  other  mat- 
ters. This  Is  help  that  I'm  glad  to  be  able 
to  provide.  It  is  one  of  the  major  s.^tls- 
factlons  of  my  Job  as  your  "man  In  Wash- 
ington". 

Increases  in  both  the  legislative  and  office 
work-loads  thus  have  effected  many  changes 
in  the  life  of  a  Member  of  Congress  In  re- 
cent years.  Not  too  long  ago,  a  Representa- 
tive could  count  on  being  able  to  spend 
nearly  a  third  of  his  time  in  his  District, 
dlscuSvSing  legislation  and  related  matters 
with  people  at  first  hand.  This  is  no  longer 
possible.  In  order  to  maintain  a  measure  of 
personal  contact,  Mrs.  Hutciiinson  and  I  have 
become  "weekend  commuters"  between  Mich- 
igan and  Washington.  During  the  last  year 
we  have  traveled  nearly  28,000  miles  in  order 
to  "keep  In  touch".  Even  so.  the  press  of 
duties  has  made  It  necessary  to  forego  op- 
portunities to  meet  with  many  groups  in  the 
District  during  the  year,  something  I  sin- 
cerely regret.  More  and  more,  I  am  de- 
pendent on  reports  such  as  this  and  on  the 
various  news  media  to  let  you  know  my 
thinking  on  the  issues  of  the  day;  and  on 
your  letters  and  your  responses  to  my  public 
opinion  surveys  to  keep  me  poeted  on  how 
you  feel  about  these  same  Issues. 


Salute  to  Uganda:  Fourth  Independence 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  extend  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Uganda 
on  the  commemoration  of  their  fourth 
year  as  an  independent  state.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warmest  felicitations  to  His  Excellency, 
A.  Milton  Obote,  President  of  Uganda; 
and  to  His  Elxcellency,  E.  Otema  Allimadi, 
Uganda's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Like  many  of  the  newer  states,  Uganda 
has  experienced  some  sporadic  upheav- 
als, but  It  now  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  steady  progress  and  con- 
tinue to  achieve  stability. 

Paramount  in  the  future  of  a  strong 
Uganda  is  economic  achievement.  In  this 
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deiiBUy   type,  or  location,  have  public  metro-      like  many  Members  of  Congrrss  I  make      policy      When  Prance  was  defeated  there  in 


'viiiriy   successiui — iroin  oi  conciiiauon  t»     economy. 


uganaa  is  economic  acnievement.  in  tms 
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resjard.  the  Work  for  Progress"  second 
5-year  development  plan  for  1966-71 
should  play  a  vital  role.  OfHclals  hope  to 
double  the  country's  per  capita  Income 
by  1981  Another  objective  of  the  plan 
is  to  end  Uganda's  dependence  c  n  two 
ca.sh  crops — coflee  and  cotton  Aifrtcul- 
tural  growth  Is  projected  at  5  percent 
yearly,  though  Industry  should  be  able  to 
make  even  greater  increases  Plans  also 
call  for  greater  use  of  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer, chemicals.  Iron  and  steel  and  syn- 
thetic fabrics  The  Uganda  Government 
win  bear  a  large  share  of  the  financial 
burden  while  assistance  from  In'-ema- 
tional  organizations  and  pnvate  foreign 
Investment  is'also  ex[)ected  It  Is  a  wel- 
come sign  to  witness  the  new  Africa  begL*! 
to  revert  from  the  source  of  primary 
products  and  now  undertake  Nt  utilize 
her  products  at  home  and  thereby  rreate 
more  Jobs  and  a  stronger  money  econ- 
omy 

I  am  proud  that  the  United  States 
through  Its  AID  program  of  educational 
assistance  has  been  a  factor  in  Uganda'.s 
program  for  development  Once  again 
I  congratulate  the  Ugandan  people  and 
wish  them  every  success  in  their  plans 
for  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation. 


Coait  Guard  Helicopter  Crew  Saves  More 
Lirei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON   WENDELL  WYAH 

or    nilBoO!* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPR&SKNTAT  VES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr  WYATT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hell- 
copters  of  the  Astoria.  Oreg .  Coast 
Guard  Statlcm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  In  Oregon  have  made  a 
truly  phenomenal  record  since  being 
stationt'd  there  I  do  not  have  the  total 
figures  for  liv.s  saved  and  persons  res- 
cur-d  but  I  can  state  that  it  is  a  very 
substantial  number  In  both  Instances. 
S<'mf  of  the  rescues  have  been  really 
sen.satlonal  In  scope. 

I  would  l.ke  -.J  make  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  th<>  men  staUoned  at  the 
Astoria  Coast  Oiiard  Station  and  espe- 
cially to  thfir  new  commanding  officer, 
Comdr  James  T  Maher. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  rescue 
made  !n  late  summer  this  yf»ar  involving 
a  disabled  charter  .=;ports  Ashing  vessel  at 
the  mouth  of  Ncrarts  Bay  TTie  Tilla- 
mnok  moUir  lifeboat  was  unable  to  reach 
the  vessel  whlcli  was  In  trouble  because 
the  boat  was  anchored  in  water  that 
was  too  shallow  The  vessel  was  bounc- 
ing In  shallow  surf  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  The  owmer.  Prank  Moch,  of  Netarts. 
had  anchored  the  boat  in  the  shallow 
water  so  that  it  would  not  drift  intD  the 
beach  and  be  broken  up  by  pounding 
waves 

The  Coast  Guard  helicopter  from  As- 
toria, piloted  by  Lt.  Comdr  Roger  Shan- 
non, was  airborne  13  minutes  after 
reealTlOK   the   call,   and   aurnved   at   the 


scene  32  minutes  later  All  eight  persons 
in  the  boat  were  airlifted  to  safety  In  30 
minutes,  the  helicopter  taking  two  per- 
sons at  a  time  and  makmg  four  trlp.s. 
There  were  no  Injuries  reported  This 
IS  truly  a  remarkable  feat,  and  the  crew 
of  the  helicopter,  including  Copilot  Lt 
Ronald  .Addison  and  Crewman  Charles 
Calhoun,  should  be  highly  commended. 

Rescues  of  this  order  are  now  getting 
to  be  routine.  The  Astoria  Coast  Guard 
Station  truly  performs  an  outstanding 
service  to  residents  of  our  area 


Repreientative  Cramer  Addresses  36th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Traf- 
fic Engineers  on  Highway  and  Traffic 
Safety  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON    DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon.  October  10.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Representative  William  C. 
Cramer,  addressed  the  36th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  TraflBc  Engineers 
In  Cincinnati  on  the  subjects  of  highway 
and  traffic  safety  legislation  and  the  role 
the  Congress  has  played  In  developing 
these  related  programs  Into  a  Pederal- 
State-local  partnership  approach  over 
the  past  2  years. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
rightly  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Pederal- 
ald  highway  programs  and  consequently 
over  highway  safety  legislation,  and  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  Ijoth 
the  Sul>commlttee  on  Roads  and  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Program  of  that  committee. 
Representative  Cramir  has  unchallenged 
congressional  expertise  on  the  matters 
with  which  he  dealt  before  the  Institute's 
main  session   vesterday 

Representative  CR.^MZR  lias  made  an 
enlightening  presentation  to  the  Insti- 
tute not  only  of  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  Public  Law  89-564.  and  the  Na- 
tional TrafHc  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  8&-.'S63.  but  he 
has  also  accurately  set  forth  the  role 
of  Congress  in  the  highway  and  trafBc 
safety  programs  and  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  what  programs 
should  be  Instituted  to  reduce  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  damage  resulting 
from  highway  accldenUs  through  the  en- 
hancement of  safety  features  on  the 
highways  themselves,  by  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  vehicles  driven  on  those 
highways,  and  by  the  improvement  of 
driver  and  pedestrian  performance 

As  Representative  Cr.^mer  has  pointed 
out  in  his  address,  the  C\)ngress.  not  the 
executive,  was  the  body  responsible  for 
the  principal  impetus  IJehlnd  accelerat- 
ed highway  and  traCBc  safety  programs 
on  the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems  this 
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year,  for  the  Congress  had  taken  deci- 
sive action  last  year  in  the  enactmer.: 
of  the  Baldwin  amendment  to  Senat* 
Joint  Resolution  81,  the  Federal-Aid 
Hi£;hway  Act  of  1965,  which  was  offered 
by  our  colleague  of  late.  John  F.  Bald- 
win, of  California,  who  was  himself  ar. 
nut,<;tandlng  Republican  leader  in  the 
field  of  highways  and  related  programs 
The  enactment  of  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment came  months  before  highway  and 
traffic  safety  legislation  became  one  of 
the  administration's  high-priority  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  and  all  Americans  concerned 
with  the  multitudinous  problems  of 
highway  and  traffic  safety,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Representative  Cr\mer's  remarks  at  this 
point  In  today  s  deliberations: 

THK  CONCRtSS  AMD  HIGHWAY  AND  TRAKFH 
SArCTT    LlCISLATION 

(Address  of  Hon    William  C.  Cramer.  Mem- 
ber of  ConKress   from   Florida,   before  the 
36th   annual    meeting   of   the    Institute  of 
Traffic  Engineers,  Netherland  HUton  Hotel 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Oct    10.  1966) 
On  September  9th  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  both  the  Highway  Safetv 
Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966     The  signing 
of    those    two    Acts,    which    are    designed   to 
make    this   Nation's    highways   safer    by   'he 
enhancement  of  safety  features  on  the  high- 
ways themselves,  by  the  Improvement  of  the 
vehicles   driven   on   those   highways,  and  by 
the    improvement    of   driver   and    pedesrr:,ip. 
performance,  represented  the  final  leglsl.iUvc 
step  In  the  enactment  of  those  two  ImportAnt 
bills. 

The  shockingly  critical  situation  on  our 
Natlon's  highways  does  not  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  with  you  today.  As 
authorities  in  the  field  of  traffic  engineering, 
you  are  cognizant  of  the  startling  statistics 
on  the  carnage  on  our  highways.  It  Is  bad 
enough  that  50.000  people  will  die  this  year 
in  highway  accidents  and  that  a  total  of  over 
1  5  million  Americans  have  died  on  this  lund's 
highways  over  the  years,  but  It  Is  even  more 
disturbing  that  100,000  lives  a  year  will  be 
lost  by  1975  on  our  highways  unless  effective 
measures  are  taken  to  stop  this  slaughter 

It  was  with  these  statistics  In  mind  and 
with  a  sincere  concern  for  greater  highway 
and  trafBc  safety  that  no  less  than  five  Con- 
gressional Committees  held  public  hearings 
this  Session  on  some  phase  of  the  needed 
overall  effort  to  improve  highway  and  trafllc 
safety. 

While  the  enactment  of  the  bills  did  rep- 
resent a  great  step  toward  enhanced  highway 
and  traffic  safety.  It  did  not  represent  the  nrst 
recognition  by  the  Congress  n{  highway  and 
trafBc  safety  problems  nor  did  It  constitute 
the  first  effort  by  the  Congress  to  enact  Fed- 
eral statutes  aimed  at  greater  highway  and 
traffic  safely  The  Congressional  effort  to 
enact  legislation  to  enhance  safety  on  this 
Nation's  highways  did  not  begin  this  year 
with  Che  President's  declaration  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  sought  the  enactment  of  higli- 
way  safety  legislation  The  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  Improve  highway  and  trafllc  safe- 
ty t>egan  lung  before  the  Chief  Executive 
made  known  his  wishes  for  an  accelerated 
highway  safety  program  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  of  this  past  January  It  be- 
gan long  before  the  American  people  became 
aware  that  automobiles  aj-e  supjxisedly  un- 
safe at  any  speed.  The  Committees  of  Con- 
greas  which  dealt  with  safety  legislation  this 
year  and  the  Members  of  thoee  Committees 
had  been  well  aware  of  the  Increasing  need 
for    accelerated    highway    and    traffic   safety 
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pleasures  on  a  nationwide  basis  long  before 
It  was  conceived  of  In  the  Executive  Offices 
of  the  White  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tiie  recommendations  made  by  the  Executive 
to  enhance  highway  and  traffic  safety 
stemmed  from  the  enactment  during  the 
last  Session  of  the  Congress  of  the  Bald- 
win Amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
81.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966. 

THE    BALDWIN    AKENDMENT 

The  Baldwin  Amendment,  as  modified  in 
conference  with  the  Senate,  provided  tbat 
after  December  31.  1967,  each  State  should 
have  a  highway  safety  program,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  designed  to  re- 
duce traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  injurlea, 
and  property  damage  resulting  therefrom,  on 
highways  on  the  Federal-aid  systems.  The 
Committee  stated  Its  Intention  la  the  report 
on  S.J  Res.  81  that  the  programs  of  every 
State  should  Include  some  measures  oalcu- 
Uted  to  Improve  driver  performance,  ve- 
hicle safety,  highway  design  and  mainte- 
nance, traffic  control,  surveillance  of  traffic 
for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or  po- 
tentially high  accident  locations,  and  such 
other  aspects  of  safety  as  might  have  been 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Secretary,  adapted 
to  the  particular  conditions  existing  in  each 
::.cl;v;duii!  State. 

The  Baldwin  Amendment  was  the  Impetus 
N?hlnd  this  year's  so-called  safety  crusade. 

THIS    YEAR'S    FIRST    STEPS 

On  March  2nd  of  this  year,  the  President 
submitted  a  mes.sage  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation  As  part  of  that  larger  pro- 
posal, the  President  recommended  enactment 
of  a  highway  traffic  safety  act.  In  that  mes- 
sage, the  President  outlined  a  number  of 
steps  that  he  had  already  set  in  motion  un- 
der existing  law  all  of  which  were  highly  de- 
sirable and  all  of  which,  by  the  way.  had 
been  Incorporated  in  the  original  Bald- 
win Amendment. 

The  Committee  endeavored  to  build  a 
truly  aggressive  highway  safety  program  from 
the  general  reconmiendatlon.s  in  the  proposed 
legislation  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
.^ministration.  The  Committee,  after  ex- 
tended hearings,  research,  and  working  con- 
ferences with  a  wide  variety  of  Interested 
p-oups  and  officials,  reported  a  bill  which  It 
believed  to  Incorporate  the  best  of  the  Ad- 
n;iRlstratlon'B  recommendations  and  at  the 
same  time  correct  their  weakneeses.  Out- 
side of  the  Epotll<?hts  of  publicity  on  whafs 
rrnn«  with  American  automobiles,  high- 
ways, drivers,  and  pedestrians,  the  Commit- 
tee arrived  at  a  decision  on  a  bill  which  it 
believed  to  be  the  be.st  possible  answer  to  the 
"rltlcal  needs  of  accelerating  highway  safety. 

Although  well-meaning  and  public  spirited 
otlzeiw.  Including  Influential  public  officials. 
differ  in  good  faith  as  to  what  course  Is  beet 
to  follow  under  the  circiunstanoefi.  and  al- 
though everyone  Is  eager  to  participate  In 
the  safety  dialogues,  there  is  a  curious  reluc- 
tance to  face  up  to  and  shoulder  the  actual 
burden  of  reducing  highway  accidents. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
my  opinion  and  I  am  sure  In  the  opinion  of 
m.iny  others,  has  friced  up  to  Its  responsi- 
bilities and  has  set  forth  a  realistic  program. 
The  Committee  made  it  clear  In  its  report 
that  the  an.«wer  for  the  immediate  future  lies 
In  what  the  individual  citizen  is  determined 
it  shall  be.  The  Committee  felt,  after  hav- 
ing relied  for  ye.'u-s  on  the  States  to  under- 
take safety  prognuru,  on  their  own,  that  man- 
datory programs  through  P'ederal  legislation 
was  at  last  inescapable. 

THE    HIGHWAY    SA»TTY    ACT    Or    1966 

The  Highway  Safety  Act,  Public  Law  89-564, 
ffpresents  p.  great  step  forward  In  reducing 
highway  accidents,  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  resulting  therefrom. 


The  Highway  Safety  Act,  as  it  was  signed. 
adds  a  new  chapter  4  to  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  new  chapter  Is  appropri- 
ately entitled  "Highway  Safety."  After  a 
general  statement  of  authority  and  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  all  interested 
parties,  public  and  private,  to  increase  high- 
way safety,  the  heart  of  the  Act  is  the  new 
section  402  of  title  23  of  the  Code. 

Section  402  requires,  as  did  the  Baldwin 
Amendment,  that  each  State  shall  have  a 
highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  Is  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form standards  to  loe  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  The  section  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  work  with  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  public  and  private 
organizations  in  developing  these  standards. 
Although  the  Baldwin  Amendment  had  been 
law  for  over  a  year  when  this  year's  Act  was 
signed,  no  meaningful  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  development  of 
the  standards  called  for  under  that  legis- 
lation. 

The  Committee  made  it  clear  in  its  report 
that  the  Secretary  shall  substantially 
broaden  his  avenues  of  consultation,  that 
he  shall  seek  the  guidance  of  p>eopIe  who 
are  experienced  In  the  many  aspects  of  high- 
way safety,  that  he  shall,  as  required  in  the 
Act,  submit  his  proposed  standards  to  re- 
view by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  established  by  the  Act. 
While  the  Federal  government  can  and  mtist 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  In  this  field, 
the  actual  working  programs  must  remain 
In  the  hands  of  the  States.  These  safeguards 
are  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, working  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  will  enhance,  not  impair,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  States. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  standards  shall 
be  expressed  In  terms  of  performance  cri- 
teria. They  must  be  written  in  language 
sufficiently  specific  to  he  susceptible  of  eval- 
uation as  to  their  success  or  failure  in  actual 
application  under  the  State  programs. 

The  Secretary  is  speciflcally  authorized  to 
amend  or  waive  standards  on  a  t«m{>orary 
basis  for  the  purp^oee  of  evaluating  new  or 
different  highway  safety  programs  instituted 
on  an  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
basis  for  one  or  more  States  when  the  Secre- 
tary finds  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
thereby. 

In  discussing  these  standards  in  its  report, 
the  ComnUttee  on  Public  Works  did  not  in- 
tend to  be  limiting  but  rather  it  Intended 
to  put  forth  a  discussion  to  serve  as  guide- 
lines to  what  the  Congress  Intends  sliould  be 
included  among  the  minimum  elements  of 
the  State  highway  safety  programs. 

MEASTJRES    CALCULATZP    TO    IMPROVE    DRIVER 
PESTORMANCE 

One  of  the  areas  which  the  Act  requires 
the  standards  to  cover  is  measures  calculated 
to  improve  driver  performance.  Including 
driver  education,  driver  testing  to  determine 
proficiency  in  operating  motor  vehicles, 
driver  examination — both  physical  and  men- 
tal, and  driver  licensing. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  driver 
education  in  our  high  schools  can  be  a  sig- 
nificant Influence  In  reducing  highway  acci- 
dents. 'While  we  have,  been  investing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  educating  our  children,  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  spend  the  relatively 
small  additional  amount  it  would  take  to 
teach  them  how  to  stay  alive  to  use  that  edu- 
cational experience.  The  bill  permits  the 
States  to  channel  their  driver  educational 
activities  through  both  the  public  schools 
and  commercial  driver  training  schools  which 
meet  licensing  and  oertiflcation  require- 
ments. The  Committee  feels  that  better 
written  and  road  test  examinations,  changes 
In  renewal  procedures,  more  stringent  phys- 


ical and  mental  testing,  periodic  review 
of  licensed  drivers  for  renewals,  greater  uni- 
formity in  licensing  procedures  among  the 
States,  refresher  training  programs,  and 
greater  concern  about  licensing  of  drivers 
under  18  years  of  age  will  contribute  to 
greater  safety  within  the  States. 

IMPROVED    PEDESTRIAN    PERFORMANCE 

Another  Important  area  to  be  Included  in 
the  State  highway  safety  programs  pertains 
to  improved  pedestrian  performance.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
that  no  safety  program  will  be  adequate 
which  does  not  include  requirements  for 
pedestrian  education,  beginning  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  level,  as  well  as  for  signs  and 
traffic  signals  speciflcally  designed  for  pedes- 
trian protection,  construction  of  sidewalks 
as  part  of  residential  protection,  continuing 
enforcement  of  pedestrian  traffic  laws,  and 
any  other  related  facet  of  the  program  that 
can  be  devised  to  keep  l>oth  drivers  and 
pedestrians  aware  that  all  the  fatalities  on 
our  highways  are  not  inside  the  automobile. 

EFFECTIVE    RECORD    SYSTEM    OF    ACCIDENTS    AND 
ACCIDENT    INVESTIGATIONS 

An  effective  record  system  of  accidents,  in- 
cluding injuries  and  deaths  resulting  there- 
from and  accident  Investlgatlo.as  to  deter- 
mine tlie  probable  causes  of  accidents.  In- 
juries, and  death£.  is  another  Important 
phase  of  safety  programing  which  the  Com- 
mittee envisages  should  be  included  in  State 
highway  safety  programs. 

Though  improved  accident  investigation 
procedures  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  effective  accident  record  systems 
are  two  separate  subjects  for  action,  they 
necessarily  go  hand  In  liand.  The  most  effi- 
cient computerized  record  system  that  can 
be  devised  will  only  be  as  good  as  the  accident 
investigation  that  supplies  it  with  raw  data. 
Conversely,  the  most  definitive,  objective, 
and  specialized  accident  Investigation  of 
which  we  are  capable  v^iil  be  useless  unless 
its  results  can  be  fed  into  a  record  system. 
correlated  with  other  relevant  data,  and 
made  to  serve  some  purpose  other  than  mere 
accumulation. 

Uniform,  complete,  and  accurate  accident 
reports,  stored  in  one  center  in  every  State, 
subject  to  rapid  access  and  analysis,  and 
compatible  with  a  national  record  system  at 
the  Federal  level,  can  tell  us  not  only  how 
many  accidents  we  have,  but  what  kind  of 
accidents  they  are,  where  and  when  they  oc- 
cur, the  physical  circumstances,  and  the  in- 
juries, deaths,  and  damages  they  Involve, 
what  emergency  services  and  enforcenient 
agencies  responded  and  how.  and  wliat  Ju- 
dicial actions  resulted,  to  mention  only  the 
most  obvious  jxissibihtles.  Tliis  informa- 
tion, at  Ixjth  the  State  and  Federal  level,  can 
help  us  to  determine  which  safety  program 
elements  need  strengthening  and  which  ones 
are  good  prosjjects  for  productive  expansion. 
It  can  be  useful  for  education,  licensing, 
traffic  engineering,  highway  design  and 
mairUenancc,  vehicle  inspection,  traffic  sur- 
vellance,  and  virtually  every  other  aspect  of 
highway  safety. 

HIGHWAY  DESIGN  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AND  DE- 
TECTION AND  CORRECTION  OF  HIGH-ACCIDENT 
OR     POTENTIALLY     HIGH     ACCIDENT     LOCATIONS 

Those  factors  relating  to  highway  design 
and  maintenance.  Including  lighting,  mark- 
ing, and  surface  treatment,  and  detection 
and  correction  of  high  accident  or  poten- 
tial high  accident  locations  are  among  the 
most  important  in  the  enhancement  of 
safety  on  our  highways. 

Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  In  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  to  achieve  max- 
imum safe  highway  design  standards,  most 
of  the  mileage  on  oui  highways  is.  never- 
theless, substandard  with  respect  to  safety 
design.    While  the  41,000  mile,  divided-lane. 
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Umited  acc««a  Interstate  Syttcm  is  scknowl- 
edced  to  be  the  best  engineered  acd  &ne«t 
hlgbway  lyBtenn  In  the  world.  It  constitutes 
onJy  silgbUy  more  liutn  1  percent  cif  the 
toUil  ro«d  mUeage  In  the  United  tit<iCe« 
however,  when  completed,  it  wUl  ace  lunt  for 
ao  percent  of  all  vehicle  travel.  Kurther- 
more.  while  moet  of  our  accidents  ^cur  In 
urban  areias.  most  of  the  fatalities  xrcur  In 
rural    areas 

Of  course,  all  of  the  problems  an-  not  In 
the  runU  areas  As  each  of  you  wel.  knows. 
Increasing  traffic  congestion  In  urban  areas 
Is  a  serious  problem  Heavy,  high-speed 
freeway  tralBc  volumes  dumped  Into  narrow. 
poorly    controlled    city   streets    Is    another 

Our  long-range  problem  is  ni>t  so  much 
that  we  need  more  roads  as  that  we  need 
better  rcsids  We  need  to  rebuild  a  vast  per- 
centage jf  the  roads  we  already  have  to  de- 
sign standards  that  will  provide  for  safe 
operation 

The  Committee  set  f  jrth  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  can  do.  however.  Uj  enhance 
highway  safety  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
clearly  set  forth  In  the  Committee  report 
for  the  benefit  of  Informing  thcee  who  will 
have  to  admjnister  and  Implement  this  high- 
ly important  program  and  Its  contents,  I 
would  like  to  dwell  for  a  tew  moments  on 
them 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  can 
be  done  in  highway  design,  maintenance, 
and  construction  to  improve  safety,  which 
should  be  given  serious  consideration 

Plrst  We  can  require  that  all  new  con- 
struction and  reconstruction,  regardless  of 
where  it  Is.  be  built  to  no  less  than  Pederal- 
ald  primary  design  standards,  even  If  this 
does  mean  building  fewer  mKes.  and  we  can 
require  thi»t  those  primary  geometric  design 
standards  be  substantially  raised 

Second  We  can  require  wider  rights-of- 
way,  flatter  slopes:  broad  even  shoulders, 
less  severe  curves,  removal  of  all  obstruc- 
tions of  all  kinds  from  the  right-of-way;  the 
Installation  of  tralBc  control  at  intersec- 
tions; and  the  Inclusion  of  turnout  or  slow 
lanes  m  all  mountainous  or  other  limited 
visibility  areas 

Third  We  can  require  that  median  bar- 
riers and  guardrails  be  constructed  of  Impact 
absorption  materials  that  return  cars  with 
the  least  possible  damage  to  pKJslUons  paral- 
lel to  traffic  and  we  can  require  that  this 
be  done  lmmed.lately  We  can  also  jtart  re- 
placing the  present  impact-dangerous  bar- 
riers and  guardrails  with   Improved   types 

fourth  We  can  require  the  cons  j-uctlon 
of  sidewalks  whenever  we  construct  streets, 
and  we  can  require  that  when  residential 
housing  development  permits  are  granted, 
they  require  that  the  development  be 
planned  to  include  sidewalks  and  to  elimi- 
nate steep  grades  and  sharp  curves 

Fifth  We  can  require  that  maintenance 
standards  and  practices  be  high  en.jugh  to 
keep  highways  up  to  original  fons  n.ictlon 
standards 

Sixth  We  can  require  that  pedestrian  pro- 
tection feat'xrea  be  Incorporated  In  our  roads 
and  streets 

Seventh  We  can  require  that  lighted  ad- 
vance signs,  lighted  barricades,  and  many 
other  known  or  potential  devices  t>e  used  on 
construction  projects  where  traffic  must  be 
maintained,  and  we  can  require  that  there 
be  continuous  competent  traffic  direction 
through  construction  areas  during  working 
hours 

Eighth  Further  on  this  point,  the  Cofn- 
mlttee  report  stated 

■We  should  require  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers  and 
Ihe  niumlnatlDg  en«lneerLng  Society  t>e  con- 
sld«r«d  In  developing  standards  of  highway 
Ufbunc  Adequate  U«ttUng,  properly  de 
•Icned.  Installed  and  maintained.  '>(Tects  a 
•igniacant  reduction  in  nl^ht  accidents 
More  than  half  of  our  traffic  fatalities  occur 


at   night,   when    traffic    volume   is   only   one- 
third   that  of  daytune  hours.   •    •    • 

"This  is  a  speclOc  area  In  which  the  high- 
way eniflneers  should  defer  to  the  expertise 
of  the  traffic  and  lilumtnailng  engineers,  nut 
only  on  the  aforementioned  changes  In 
standards  but  on  future  development  as 
well  The  Committee  especus  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  will  take  Immediate 
steps  to  Improve  highway  lighting  standards." 

Other  factors  to  be  included  in  the  high- 
way design  and  maintenance  aspects  of  State 
highway  safely  programs  are  surface  treat- 
ment, such  as  grooving,  to  reduce  skidding 
and  spinning  on  wet  surfaces;  the  Improve- 
ment of  highway  tecbnology:  and  the  Im- 
provement of  highway  signs  and   markings 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State 
highway  departments  are  already  conducting 
a  program  for  the  detection  and  correction 
of  high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations 
and  It  should  be  continued  and  expanded, 
however,  it  Is  the  Committees  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Bureau  should  exercise  sub- 
stantially Increased  supervision  over  the  se- 
lection of  projects  approved  for  this  program 
The  Committee  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
while  the  cost  of  surveillance  of  traffic  to  de- 
tect high  accident  kicatlons  Is  properly  a 
highway  safety  program  cost,  the  cost  of  the 
construction  to  correct  the  lUgh  accident 
location  is  properly  chargeable  against  high- 
vimy  construction  funds  and  not  against 
highway   safety   funds 

TRAmC    CONTHOL    *ND    VTHiCL*    COOES 
AND    LAWS 

Those  aspects  of  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grajns  relating  to  traffic  control  are.  of  course. 
of  partlcvilar  importance  to  this  group  As 
you  well  know,  traffic  control  Involves,  first. 
traffic  surveillances  to  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  traffic  control  programs  and  devices. 
Traffic  surveillance  Is  properly  within  the 
province  of  traffic  engineers  and  tj-afflc  police 
who  must  cooperate  to  effectviate  an  orderly 
program  As  you  also  know,  traffic  safety 
personnel  are  In  short  supply  and  part  of  the 
safety  program  will  have  to  Include  grants 
to  States  and  Institutions  to  develop  ade- 
quate numbers  of  them  Increasing  traffic 
volumes  demand  new  and  improved  methods 
of  dealing  with  movement  and  congestion 
and   the  hazards   they  create 

Considerable  experimental  work  Is  already 
being  done  on  electronic  communications 
and  control  systems,  closed  circuit  TV  sur- 
veillance systems,  and  other  major  Innova- 
tions Advanced  traffic  control  techniques 
should  be  applied  as  s<rK>n  as  they  become 
available  Existing  techniques  should  be 
expanded  Here  again,  substantial  Improve- 
ment can  be  made  In  traffic  signals  and  high- 
ways signs 

When  new  highway  construction  or  recon- 
struction Is  planned  routing  should  be  care- 
fully correlated  with  traffic  control  require- 
ments so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  adjoining 
areas  Installation  of  the  necessary  traffic 
controls  In  adjoining  areas  should  be  made 
concurrent  with  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion Traffic  control  devices,  signs,  amd 
signals  on  >>U  highways  and  streets  should  be 
uniform,  and  standards  should  be  continually 
reviewed  and  upgraded 

A  major  elenient  of  traffic  control  Is  the 
police  force  be  It  city  county,  or  State  Few 
If  any  Jurlsdlcthms  have  traffic  police  forces 
of  adequate  sue  and  training  States  must 
appraise  and  revise  their  traffic  court  systems 
and  traffic  >:ourts  should  t>e  a  regularly  estab- 
lished part  u{  the  State  Judicial  system,  with 
full-time  Judges  and  staffs,  asslg.ied  quar- 
ters, and  operating  procedures  which  Insure 
Justice  Unpupuiur  as  the  requirement  may 
be,  tne  Committee  suggested  that  basic  mrxor 
vehicle  codes  and  traffic  ordliuuices  should 
meet  certain  miuimum  requirements 
throughout    the   Nation 

Other  aspects  of  State  highway  safMy  pro- 
grams which   the  law  requires  and  the  Com- 


mittee recommends  be  Included  In  salei, 
programs  are  vehicle  registration,  vehicle 
inspection,  and  emergency  services 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  Congress  is 
not  iruereeted  In  having  the  Federal  rot. 
ernment  Issue  drivers'  licenses,  or  title  anc 
register  motor  vehicles,  or  conduct  drive- 
education  courses,  or  manage  highway  police 
forces,  or  sit  as  traffic  courts,  or  operate  an: 
of  the  other  safety  programs  outlined  la  tnv 
above  remarks  for  the  States,  but  If.  with  tt.e 
leadership  and  financial  assistance  which  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  will  provide,  the  States 
do  not  act.  promptly  and  decisively,  some 
future  Congress  may.  unfortunately.  And  It 
Is  faced  with  such  an  unpleasant  alternative 
With  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  highway  de- 
partments at  all  levels  of  government  bring- 
ing forth  mi->re  effective  highway  safety  pro- 
grams which  result  In  the  reduction  o: 
deatlis.  Injuries,  and  property  damage  result- 
ing from  highway  accidents,  such  an  alterna- 
tive should  never  arise 

AtTHORIZATIONS    AKD    ALLOCATIONS 

As  Signed  Into  law.  the  Highway  Safety  Ac: 
authorizes  for  allocation  to  the  States  a  tota: 
of  weT  million  for  three  fiscal  years  1967 
1968.  and  1«67. 

The  House-passed  bill  supported  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  that  an  ef- 
fective nationwide  attack  on  unsafe  highways 
and  related  elements  was  Impoeslble  withou; 
the  direct  participation  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  Your  Institute 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  or; 
Public  Works  In  support  of  State  and  local 
pau-tlclpatlon  In  the  highway  safety  prograir. 
The  Committee  agreed  with  the  recommenda. 
tlons  made  by  your  Institute  and  witnesses 
from  other  organl2»tlons  The  Act  provides 
that  at  least  40  percent  of  all  such  Federal 
funds  shall  be  expended  by  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  In  carrying  out  local  high. 
way  safety  programs. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Secretjiry  may 
not  apportion  funds  to  a  State  not  imple- 
menting a  highway  safety  program  and  fur- 
ther provides  for  a  reduction  of  10  percent 
of  Pederal-ald  highway  funds  apportioned  on 
or  after  January  1.  1969.  to  any  State  not  so 
implementing  a  highway  safety  program 
The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  waive  anv 
or  all  of  the  40  percent  local  expcnditu.-" 
requirement  If  there  are  not  enough  Iw-i, 
programs  In  a  State  to  Justify  the  allocatio:. 
to  political  subdivisions  of  the  full  40  per- 
cent Any  amount  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  under  section  402  sh.il!  bo 
reapportioned  to  the  other  States  In  accorc- 
ance   with   the   applicable   provisions  of  i.iv. 

NATIOP<AL    HIGHWAY    .SAFrTY    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  established  a  N  ■ 
tlonal  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee as  Chairman,  the  Federal  Hlehiray 
Administrator,  and  29  other  members  r.r- 
more  than  4  of  whom  shall  be  Federal  u:- 
flcers  or  employees  Tliese  members  shall  be 
selected  from  among  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  of  public  and  private 
Institutions  contributing  to,  affected  by  o: 
concerned  with  highway  safety,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
or  groups  demonstrating  an  active  interest 
m  highway  safety,  as  well  as  research  scien- 
tists and  other  individuals  expert  in  this 
fleUl 

OTUCR  FEATtraxs  OF  THE   ACT 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Highway  Safety  Agency  to  be  headed  by  a 
Highway  Safety  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  th- 
advlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  la* 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  carry  otii 
the  NaUonal  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safely 
Act  through  this  same  Agency  and  Admin- 
istrator 


nie  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
July  1.  1967,  all  standards  to  be  Initially 
applied  in  carrying  out  the  new  Highway 
Safety  Programs. 

In  addition,  the  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  make  a  thorough 
and  complete  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  Its 
effects  upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles.  In  consultation  with  such 
other  government  and  private  agencies  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  to  report  the  results 
of  this  study.  Including  recommendations  for 
legislation  If  warranted,  on  or  before  July  1, 
1967.  I  offered  the  amendment  for  this  study 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Congreas,  In 
enacting  this  requirement,  has  recog^nlzed 
the  relationship  between  the  alcoholic  con- 
sumption and  driving  and  feels  that  some- 
thing more  decisive  needs  to  be  done  about  It. 

The  law  further  requires  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  deUilled  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congreas  not 
later  than  January  10.  1968. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  on  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  because  it  Is  of  great  Im- 
porunce  and  hits  relevancy  to  traffic  engi- 
neering. The  bill  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  may  bear  the  title 
•Highway  Safety  Act."  and  the  bill  acted 
upon  by  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  may  bear  the  word  "traf- 
fic "  In  Its  title,  but  It  Is  the  bill  with  which 
I  have  just  dealt  that  Is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  this  group 

NATIONAL   TRAFFIC    AND    MOTOR    VEHICLE   SAFimr 
ACT  OP  1968 

A  product  of  substantially  more  fanfare 
and  publicity  Is  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  This  Act  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  against  risk  of 
accidents  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design, 
construction,  or  performance  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  to  minimize  deaths.  Injuries,  and 
property  damage  when  accidents  do  occur. 
The  law  provides  for  a  coordinated  national 
safety  program  and  the  establishment  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  Inter- 
state commerce  to  reduce  accidents  Involv- 
ing motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  deaths 
and  injuries  occurring  In  such  accidents. 

Tlie  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reach  such  a  goal  through  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards;  through  the  re- 
quirement that  wtanever  a  Federal  safety 
standard  Is  In  effect  that  no  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  shall  have  authority  either 
to  pFtabUsh  or  to  continue  In  effect,  with 
rc-^pcct  to  any  other  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
;  equipment,  any  safety  standard  applicable 
to  the  same  aspect  of  performance  of  such 
vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  which  is  not 
Identical  to  the  Federal  standard;  by  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission;  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Council;  by  granting  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  conduct  such  investigations  as 
may  be  neces.sary  to  enforce  Federal  safety 
standards:  by  the  creation  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  Traffic  Safety  Administrator; 
through  the  establishment  of  a  grading  sys- 
tem for  tires;  through  the  prohibition  of  the 
selling,  offering  for  sale,  or  Introducing  for 
sale  or  delivering  for  Introduction  In  Inter- 
state commerce  any  tire,  or  any  motor  vehi- 
cle equipped  with  any  tire,  which  has  bean 
rtfrooved:  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  need  for  a  facility  or  facilities  to  con- 
duct research,  development,  and  testing  and 
by  requiring  him  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress thereon   not  later  than  December  31. 


1967;  and  by  eiq>analon  of  the  National  Driver 
Register. 

The  Secretary  la  required  to  Issue  initial 
Federal  safety  standards  based  upon  existing 
public  safety  standards  on  or  before  January 
31,  1987.  On  or  before  January  31,  1968,  the 
Secretary  ta  required  to  Issue  new  and  re- 
vised Btandarda. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Council,  Ita  members  are  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  Including 
reprefientatlvee  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  remainder  to  Include  representa- 
tives of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  motor 
vehicle  equipment  manufacturers  and  motor 
vehicle  dealers.  The  Secretary  is  granted  au- 
thority to  obtain  a  sound  croas  section  of 
consultants  from  the  public,  State  and  local 
governments,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
since  he  will  have  ftill  discretion  In  deter- 
mining the  makeup  of  the  Council,  subject 
to  the  overall  requirement  that  a  majority  of 
Its  members  must  represent  the  general 
public. 

CONCXtrSION 

Prom  my  remarks,  I  think  the  Importance 
of  the  highway  and  traffic  safety  legislation 
Is  readly  apparent,  and  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Congress  is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  accel- 
erated highway  and  traffic  safety  programs. 

As  the  reports  required  by  these  Acts  are 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  subse- 
quently acted  upon,  we  shall  probably  see 
some  changes  In  specific  a£p>ects  of  safety 
legislation.  One  thing,  however,  remains 
abundantly  clear:  The  American  people 
through  their  Congress,  have  shown  their 
determination  to  make  the  highways  of 
America  safer  to  drive  on,  to  make  the  auto- 
mobiles safer  to  drive  in,  and  to  make  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians more  competent  In  the  area  of  safety 
Information. 


The  89th  Congress:  l%S-66 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n.LIN0IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress,  over  26,000  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  introduced. 
More  than  950  of  the  measures  considered 
have  been  enacted  into  law,  each  of 
which  affects  the  course  and  direction  of 
our  Nation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  my 
votes  and  positions  on  some  of  the  meas- 
ures which  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years: 

IKTXHNATIONAI.  MTAHtS  AND  NATIONAL  SECtJBrTT 

Toward  our  goal  of  world  peace  and 
freedom,  the  89th  Congress  has  corisid- 
ered  a  number  of  proposals.  Yet,  peace 
continues  to  elude  us. 

I  have  supported  such  measures  as  the 
food-for-freedom  program,  multilateral 
loan  programs  such  as  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary F^ond,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  as  well  as  the  Peace 
Corps.  Improvements  in  immigration  and 
nationality  laws,  military  pay  increases, 
and  special  mailing  privileges  for  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  I  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  condemning  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 


resolution   to  establish   a   World   Food 
Commission. 

I  opposed  the  foreign  aid  bills  in  pro- 
test against  the  continued  failure  to  cor- 
rect the  lack  of  direction,  lax  administra- 
tion, and  wasteful  practices  in  the  pres- 
ent programs.  Repeatedly,  attempts  to 
amend  and  improve  the  legislation  were 
rejected.  One  bright  spot  was  the  p«is- 
sage  of  my  amendment  to  the  1966  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  which  en- 
courages full  utilization  of  the  private 
sector  in  our  aid  programs. 

FXDERAL    SPENDING AN    ABSENCE    OF    PRIORITIES 

In  the  face  of  serious  inflationarj-  pres- 
sures, one  must  weigh  with  special  care 
each  vote  on  appropriations  and  domestic 
spending  programs.  Each  Congressman 
has  the  solitary  and  painstaking  respon- 
sibility of  studying  and  evaluating  the 
merits  and  costs  of  the  many  measures 
considered,  and  of  assessing  the  urgency 
and  priority  of  each  in  the  entire  legis- 
lative spectrum. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  admin- 
istration must  establish  priorities  in  Fed- 
eral spending  if  inflationary  pressures  are 
to  be  successfully  met.  To  date,  this  has 
not  been  done.  One  example  of  unneces- 
sary Federal  spending  was  the  request 
to  approve  $750,000  to  build  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President.  While 
most  will  agree  that  it  might  be  nice  for 
the  Vice  President  to  have  an  oflQcial 
residence,  such  a  measure  clearly  has  a 
low  priority. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  reducing  excise 
taxes  in  1965  and  against  the  adminis- 
tration bill  to  raise  excise  taxes  in  1966. 
I  opposed  increases  in  the  ceiling  on  the 
national  debt,  and  voted  "no"  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  after  modifying 
amendments  were  rejected,  because  an 
excessive  increase  at  this  time  could  con- 
tribute to  inflation,  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  some  small  businesses,  and  be- 
cause the  minimum  wage  bill  passed  by 
the  House  went  beyond  the  administra- 
tion guidelines.  I  voted  in  favor  of  a 
bill  giving  flexible  authority  to  deal  with 
interest  rates  where  feasible  in  light  of 
the  prevailing  money  market,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  allow  increased  earnings 
for  those  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

EDUCATION — THE    TOOLS   FOR   TOMORHOW 

The  quality  of  our  educational  systems 
continues  to  be  of  prime  concern  to  me. 
During  the  89th  Congress,  I  supported: 
Loan  insurance  to  assist  students  to  at- 
tend business,  trade,  technical,  and  vo- 
cational schools;  assistance  for  colleges 
and  universities:  strengthening  of  Amer- 
ican educational  resources  for  interna- 
tional studies  and  research;  books  for 
handicapped  persons;  assistance  for  li- 
brary construction  and  services;  films 
for  the  deaf;  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  major  disasters;  and  introduced  a  bill 
to  correct  the  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  on  teachers'  deductions  for 
expenses  for  continuing  education. 

I  supported  a  substitute  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Aid  Act 
to  reduce  the  bill  down  to  the  President's 
budget  request,  and  when  that  failed, 
opposed  the  bill.  The  bill  I  supported, 
HJl.  6349,  coupled  a  tax  credit  proposal 
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with  a  program  to  help  educationally  de- 
prived children  Three  hours  before  the 
vote,  the  President  announced  that  any 
vote  for  bills  In  excess  of  the  budnei  were. 
In  fact,  votes  for  higher  taxes  I  voted 
for  a  motion  to  recommit  with  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  bill  by  $328 
million  The  motion  failed,  and  I  op- 
posed the  bill 

CONSCRVATIiiN 

In  the  Interest  of  conserving  our  na- 
tional resources  and  reduce  air  and 
water  pollution.  I  supportt-d  niea.sures  to: 
better  utilize  our  water  re.stiurces;  pro- 
vide State-Federal  cooperation  In  solving 
water  pollution  problem.s  establish  uni- 
form policle.s  for  enhancing  fish,  wild- 
life and  recreation  In  Federal  water  re- 
sources projects:  am.end  the  Clean  Air 
Act:  and  for  watfr  resource  development. 

I  mtrcKluced  a  bill  to  authorize  an  In- 
centive tax  credit  for  partial  costs  in- 
curred by  busine.ss  and  Industry  In  con- 
structing air  and  wat«r  pollution  control 
facilities  This  bill,  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Incentive  Act  of  1966.  seeks  to  com- 
bine Government  efforts  with  those  of 
business  and  Industry  in  the  fight  agaln.-^t 
pollution. 

HIALTH     A.VD     WCU'ARE 

Supported:  curbs  on  abuses  in  the  use 
of  drugs,  health  services  for  older  Ameri- 
cans; extension  of  coverage  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  and  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act;  exten- 
sion of  health  research  facilities;  assist- 
ance to  education  for  the  health  profes- 
sions; funds  for  construction  of  medical 
library  facilities;  regulation  of  the  treat- 
ment and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats;  and  re- 
form in  narcotics  laws 

Opposed  the  administrations  bill  for 
aid  to  Appalachla.  after  a  substitute 
bin  failed,  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD.  the  Econom.ic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  medicare.  However,  recognizing  the 
problems  in  these  areas,  the  minority 
party  developed  substitute  approaches 
which  I  supported  as  more  re£Lsonable 
solutions  than  the  administration  bills 
For  example,  on  the  medicare  question. 
I  supported  a  substitute  approach  pro- 
viding for  voluntary  medical  insurance 
and  an  expa.'ided  m>edlcal  and  hospital 
program  under  Kerr-Mlll<;  Months  be- 
fore the  vote  on  HUD.  I  introduc^Kl  a  bill 
which  would  have  created  an  Office  of 
Urtjan  Affairs  and  Community  Develop- 
ment under  the  President,  rather  than  a 
new  Cabinet  department,  I  also  Intro- 
duced an  alternative  bill  to  the  war  on 
poverty,  which  would  have  placed  em- 
phasis on  the  VISTA  and  Headstart  pro- 
grams, eliminated  waste  and  [xjlitlcal 
favoritism  In  the  pre.sent  program,  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  poverty  program 
Regrettably,  each  of  these  tdtornatives 
was  rejected 

Voted  "Yes"  on:  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential inability  and  succession;  asslst- 
«mce  to  States  for  law  enforcement; 
greater  public  access  to  Oovemment  in- 
formation; establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws;  appropriations  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities; 


and  provision  for  refusing  to  accept  ob- 
scene mail 

Voted  "No"  on  the  reduction  of  sliver 
content  in  dimes  and  quarters,  and  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management  in- 
tended to  examine  the  application  of 
systems  analysis  techniques  to  Govern- 
ment 

M  ISf  K-l-A  N  EC  tr  S 

After  the  House  reduced  authoriza- 
tions by  (25  million.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act,  When 
these  funds  were  added  back  in  by  the 
Senate.  I  voted  against  the  conference 
report.  Supported;  TrafHc  and  High- 
way Safety  Acts,  creation  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation,  the 
House  version  of  the  truth-ln-packaging 
legislation,  the  bail  reform  bill,  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  amend- 
ments. 

Finally,  I  opposed  repeal  of  section 
14 lb'  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  supported 
reasonable  civil  rights  legislation  after 
opposing  the  President's  proposal  to  cov- 
er the  individual  homeowner,  which  was 
rejected  and  the  bill  substantially 
amended,  and  opposed  tobacco  market- 
ing quotas,  the  ,\gnculture  and  Food  Act. 
the  Sugar  Act,  and  cotton  .subsidies 

This  summary  covers  more  than  100 
of  the  votes  which  were  considered  In 
the  89th  Congress,  Complete  Informa- 
tion on  any  aspect  jf  the  work  of  the 
89th  Congress  Is  available  on  request 
through  my  Washington  o£Bce.  Room  241 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 
20515. 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
the  good  citizens  of  Damascus,  Md  .  are 
observing  the  150th  anniversary  of  their 
town 

Damascus,  like  many  other  small  towns 
In  America,  is  rapidly  finding  Itself  at 
the  center  of  an  expanding  regional  busi- 
ness and  economic  growth  ThLs  ap- 
pears to  be  the  pattern  for  the  future  of 
the  town,  and  iLs  leading  citizens  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  that  future.  Rather  than 
■growing  like  Topsy.  '  which  has  been 
the  unfortunate  pattern  for  too  many 
other  t)eautiful  small  towns  In  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Damascus  want  t" 
contHjl  that  growtii  and  make  their  tow^1 
a  truly  model  community,  bleifding  the 
old  and  the  new,  In  order  to  create  the 
best  possible  way  of  life  for  one  and  all. 

But.  briefly,  let  me  say  something 
about  the  lii.story  of  Damascus,  and  for 
this  Information  I  extend  my  grateful 
thanks  U<  Mrs  Clarence  M  Payne.  Jr  .  a 
longtin.e  resident  of  the  town,  who  care- 
fully researched  the  area's  colorful  hi.s- 
tory. 


Damascus  was  founded  In  1818.  150 
years  ago. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Edward 
Hughes  laid  out  the  new  town,  appropri- 
ately naming  It  after  the  original  land 
tract,  patented  in  1774  by  one  Matii.ew 
Plgman.  which  referred  to  the  area  a^ 
the  "Pleasant  Plains  of  Damascus,  ' 

Tlie  14  lots  compri,sing  the  newly 
founded  town  in  1816  lay  In  the  south- 
western comer  of  this  original  tract  and 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  Mam 
Street  of  Damascus,  The  Druid  Theater 
and  the  Damascus  Methodist  Educational 
Building  stand  today  on  land  which  was 
part  of  the  original  town, 

Damascus  has  since  expanded  onto 
other  original  patents — to  name  a  few, 
DeLay.  Very  Good.  Bite  the  Biter,  Ray; 
Adventure.  Pembroke,  Kent,  Sloney 
Range.  Mount  Plea.sant.  Hutchcrafts 
Range.  Storey's  Grove.  Silent  Valley  and 
Baynes  Good  Luck.  Mount  Radnor,  Pom: 
Lookout,  and  Frlend.ship, 

Most  of  the  grants  of  land  in  the  Da- 
mascus area  were  made  durmg  the  period 
when  Montgomery  County  was  a  part  of 
Frederick  County  from  1748  to  1776,  and 
some  of  the  recipients  of  these  ear'.y 
grants  were  not  the  earliest  settlers  but 
those  who  tot^k  up  the  land  for  resale 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Da- 
mascus area  were  descendants  of  promi- 
nent families  who  were  the  early  settlers 
in  the  older  Maryland  counties.  Some 
had  come  from  Anne  Arundel  County 
and  others  had  settled  first  in  Lowe.'- 
Montgomery  County  before  coming  to  the 
Damascus  area  as  lands  began  to  open 
up.  Most  of  the  original  settlers  re- 
mained in  Damascus,  but  some  of  the;T 
sons  and  daughters,  following  their  par- 
ents' example,  later  moved  on  westward 
to  newer  lands 

On  .\prll  30.  1816.  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  States  approved  a  post  road 
through  Damascus,  and  the  post  oEBce 
was  established  there,  effective  Novem- 
ber 28  1816.  with  founder  Hughes  as  the 
first  postmaster 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  post 
offices  In  Montgomery  County  prior  to 
1816 — Montgomery  Courthouse — later 
Rockvllle — Clarksburg,  Brookeville.  Mid- 
dlebrook  Mills,  and  Triadelphia.  Coles- 
vlUe  and  Slmpsonville — later  called 
Sligo — became  post  offices  in  1816  alons: 
with  Damascus,  which  therefore  was  one 
of  Montgomery  County's  earliest  pos: 
offices. 

The  town  of  Damascus  grew  slowly 
over  the  years,  but  by  1890  had  Krow: 
sufficiently  for  the  citizens  to  decide  tha' 
their  be.st  Interests  would  be  sened  by 
incorporating  the  community  Damas- 
cus was  Incorporated  for  a  period  of  24 
years  until  1914.  when  the  corporation 
was  dissolved  in  order  that  the  first 
paved  road— now  Route  27 — could  be 
completed  tlirough  the  town  without 
complications  This  road  through  Da- 
mascus became  the  first  completely 
paved  road  connecting  Washington  and 
Frederlclt.  Prom  1914  to  1926.  Dama>cu.- 
saw  much  heavy  traffic  passing  Ihrouiih 
the  town,  particularly  military,  in  con- 
nection with  World  War  1. 

The  hLstory  of  Damascus  following 
World  War  II  Is  quite  well  known   for  r. 


,('as  then  that  Damascus  began  to  push 
swiftly  ahead,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  whole 
Washington  Metropolitan  area.  Once  a 
sleepy  crossroads,  where  grazing  cows 
were  more  in  evidence  than  automobiles. 
Damascus  was  becoming  aware  of  its  fu- 
ture as  a  satellite  city  of  the  Nation's 

Capital. 

An  extensive  economic  study  of  the 
area,  made  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  noted  that 
the  population  of  the  area,  at  2,079  in 
1940.  grew  to  4.488  in  1960.  This  total 
Is  con.ser\-atively  estimated  to  climb  to 
10  920  by  1970,  More  enthusiastic  esti- 
mates put  the  population  over  the  30.000 
mark  within  the  next  decade. 

Bank  deposits  followed  the  same  up- 
ward curve,  according  to  the  chamber 
study  from  $18  million  in  1951  to  $4.9 
miUion  in  1961,  with  the  figure  now  ap- 
proaching the  $10  million  mark. 

The  study  observed,  "If  properly  de- 
veloped, Damascus  can  continue  to  grow 
in  this  ideal  satellite  pattern,  blending 
together  city  and  county"  Indicating 
Damascus  future. 

One  of  the  outward  signs  pointing  to- 
ward that  future,  according  to  Jerry 
Cook,  a  Damascus  realtor  and  business 
leader,  is  the  large  sign  on  the  town's 
main  street,  which  marks  the  site  of  a 
future  26-acre  shopping  center,  a  result 
of  several  years'  planning. 

The  site  will  be  developed  In  stages — 

Mr.  Cook  said. 

The  first  stage  will  cover  about  10  acres 
and  will  Include,  among  others,  a  Safeway 
Supermarket,  a  Drug  Pair,  a  small  depart- 
ment store,  along  with  specialty  stores. 

The  recently  approved  Maryland  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission sketch  plan  for  the  town,  com- 
pleted in  April  1965.  also  saw  the  town  as 
the  traditional  focal  point  of  upper 
Montgomery  County  and  the  nearby  por- 
tions of  Carroll.  Frederick,  and  Howard 
Countios,  Overall,  it  saw  the  area,  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location  and  un- 
iLsually  good  land  resources,  as  a  hub  of 
future  economic  activity  for  the  region. 

This  optimism,  only  more  so.  is  also 
shared  by  Col.  E.  Brooke  Lee.  a  Damascus 
ro.sident  and  a  longtime  figure  in  Mont- 
gomery County  affairs. 

With  the  right  kind  of  planning,  the  area 
\.,i.d  easily  absorb  more  than  30,000  people 
ay  1975.  I 

He  said. 

This  Is  what  we  have  to  expect.  This  Is 
what  we  have  to  get  ready  for. 

Colonel  Lee.  although  it  is  not  com- 
monly known,  runs  the  largest  herd — 
some  970  head — of  Poled  Hereford  cat- 
tle in  the  United  States  on  his  farm.  It 
Is  visited,  regularly,  by  cattle  breeders 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Farming,  for  many  years,  was  the  prin- 
cipal activity  for  the  area,  but  this  has 
declined  steadily  In  recent  years.  In 
1940.  for  Instance,  the  farm  population 
comprised  57  percent  of  the  total.  By 
1960,  this  was  down  to  10  percent. 

Damascus  boasts  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  Montgomery  Coimty,  rising  to 


846  feet.  On  a  clear  day.  from  this  point, 
one  can  see  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Washington  Cathedral  and  the  Capi- 
tol. 

As  Mr.  Cook  puts  it — 

If  you  put  an  ear  to  any  corner  around 
here,  you  can  almost  hear  tbe  place  grow. 

That  growth,  it  appears  certain,  will 
be  picldng  up  momentum  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
story  will  serve  other  small  towns  in  this 
great  country  to  look  hard  at  the  future, 
as  Damascus  has  done,  and  accept  the 
work  and  the  challenge  it  represents  to 
make  theirs  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  This  is  the  American  way.  It  is 
spirit  such  as  this  which  has  moved  our 
country  forward  since  its  founding. 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
Wednesday,  October  12,  we  celebrate  Co- 
lumbus Day.  Over  35  States  of  the  Union 
are  setting  aside  this  date  as  a  legal  holi- 
day. There  is  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  legislation  to  make  this 
day  a  national  legal  holiday.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  merits  this  desig- 
nation to  preserve  the  meaning  of  this 
day  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every 
citizen  of  the  New  World. 

Last  Sunday  evening,  October  9,  1966. 
the  Columbus  Day  Celebration  Commit- 
tee of  Greater  Cleveland,  Inc.  sponsored 
a  banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  attended  by  over  1,500  Cleveland- 
ers  of  Italian  descent.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  raise  funds  for  schol- 
arships for  deserving  young  students. 
Under  this  scholarship  program,  a  4-year 
college  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Prank 
A.  Mazzuco  who  plans  to  attend  Case 
Institute  of  Technology.  Also  imder  this 
program,  a  2-year  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  to  Anthony  laniro  who  plans  to 
enter  the  priesthood  after  attending  Bor- 
romea  Seminary. 

The  principal  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Vanik.  Representative 
of  the  21st  District  of  Ohio,  whose  speech 
I  would  like  to  submit  herewith  for  the 
Record: 

I  am  here  today  to  reaffirm  the  great  Dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus 
Before  Columbus,  there  were  legends  of  the 
Norse  voyages  and  discoveries.  The  Irish 
claim  a  vUlt  to  America  before  the  year 
1000 — but  if  It  were  so — and  no  Irishman 
would  dl«prove  It — nothing  came  of  that 
visit.  There  la  also  a  tale  that  Columbus  had 
a  son  of  Erin  on  his  crew  named  McGulre — 
a  crew  member  on  the  small  boat  on  which 
Columbus  was  landing  at  San  Salvador — who 
jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  hauled  it  ashore 


so  that  the  Admiral,  as  Columbus  was  called, 
did  not  get  his  feet  wet.  As  this  story  goes, 
McGuire  claims  to  be  the  first  white  man  to 
set  foot  on  this  island. 

It  Is  rumored  that  the  Russians,  through 
the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Discovery  and 
other  Achievements,  claim  the  Discovery  of 
America.  South  America,  Africa.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  There  is  no  one  In  Russia 
who  disproves  this  claim, 

I  come  from  more  modest  strains;  my  an- 
cestors In  either  Czechoslovakia.  Austria- 
Hungary,  Sudeten  Germany,  or  Bohemia- 
depending  on  the  moment  in  history  you 
talk  about,  claim  no  such  great  discoveries 
for  mankind.  They  claim  only  the  discovery 
of  Europe  and  the  Bohemian  way  of  life, 
which  has  more  recently  been  rediscovered  by 
the  Beatles,  the  Rolling  Stones,  and  the  mini- 
skirt brigade. 

Th.1t  Columbus  ventured  out  on  a  sea  of 
darkness  on  August  3rd  of  1492  with  a  fearful 
crew  on  an  uncertain  voyage,  without  in- 
surance, on  a  mission  of  discovery,  was  the 
significant  fact.  His  mission  was  organized 
and  logistlcally  supported,  for  the  length 
of  his  journey  was  not  known.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully executed  after  ten  weeks  of  sailing. 
He  was  not  sure,  but  he  was  prepared,  and 
he  was  confident. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  what  we  now 
know  to  be  San  Salvador,  he  wa^  not  greeted 
with  a  song  that  he  had  just  entered  Marl- 
boro Coxintry,  Nor  did  Mable  run  over  to 
him  with  a  gla.ss  of  Black  Label,  Wlien  he 
landed,  he  was  greeted  by  people  who  dis- 
covered him  and  were  waiting  to  be  tr.ken — 
the  first  friendly  Indians, 

Before  Columbus  sold  Queen  Isabella  and 
King  Ferdinand  on  his  plans  for  a  voy..ge  in 
scientific  research,  there  were  the  skeptics 
who  believed  the  world  was  flat.  Thes°  people 
were  the  first  or  early  '•squares,"  These  peo- 
ple were  those  who  thought  the  mission  a 
waste  of  money,  "What  was  there  to  be 
gained  In  a  new  route  to  the  Orient?" 
"What  W.1S  wrong  with  the  existing  route?" 
".'^fter  i:V..  what  about  the  hungry  and  needy 
people  of  Lisbon  and  Barcelona."  "Why 
should  federal  funds  be  wasted  on  such  non- 
sen.se''" 

But  Queen  Isabella  l.ked  the  determined 
plans  of  Admiral  Columbus  and  hocked  her 
Jewels  to  send  him  on  his  way,  Bvit  for  her 
providence  and  hope,  America  might  have 
missed  discovery  until  130  years  later  when 
the  French  and  the  English  were  tugged  and 
pulled  into  the  Age  of  Discovery! 

In  the  succeeding  visits  of  Columbus  to 
America,  he  landf-d  on  the  Islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  Cuba.  Jamaica  Hispanlola,  and 
what  is  now  Haiti  and  the  coast  of  South 
America. 

Columbus  hoped  he  would  find  a  new  sea 
route  to  the  Orient  and  the  wonderful  world 
described  by  the  adventurer,  Marco  Polo,  In 
this  he  lost  out  to  Vasco  De  Gama.  who  sailed 
around  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  But 
while  Vasco  De  Gama  found  the  sea  route 
to  the  ancient  world  of  Jade  and  silk  of  the 
Orient,  Columbus  found  the  world  of  maize, 
corn,  tobacco,  and,  ultimately,  freedom.  He 
was  the  leader  in  a  cultural  interchange 
which  made  Spanish  and  Portugese  the  lan- 
guage of  Latin  America,  He  brought  Chris- 
tianity and  Its  respect  for  humanity  to  two 
vast  new  continents  and  an  island  empire. 

Today,  for  those  who  have  the  time  and 
the  money,  nothing  is  more  enchanting  than 
to  retrace  the  Columbus  Tour  of  the  West 
Indies,  San  Salvador  is  unspoiled — almost 
like  Columbus  found  it.  WhUe  Cuba  Is  tem- 
porarily closed  and  Haiti  is  troubled,  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  now  reopened.  In 
these  places,  and  in  Jamaica  and  Puerto 
Rico,  there  are  Fifteenth  Century  forts  and 
cathedrals  which  trace  an  organized,  civi- 
lized culture  as  we  know  it,  to  a  date  ahnort  a 
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c«ntury  and  »  haJf  before  the  Virginia 
colonlea  were  the  dream  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ChrL»topher  Columbus  talked  the 
good  Queen  Isabella  Into  the  first  Project 
HMd  Start  She  gave  him  the  first  dla- 
covery-action  grant 

Today,  young  people  complain  that  they 
enter  a  world  already  fully  discovered  They 
act  aa  though  the  Age  of  Discovery  has  passed 
them  by  They  feel  that  the  ige  of  enlight- 
enment Is  gone  To  them  we  say  that  the 
Age  of  Discovery  and  enlightenment  Is  ever- 
present,  here  and  now 

America's  navigators  are  today  charting 
routes  to  the  moon  to  either  its  riches.  If 
any.  jt  its  vantage  point  If  the  trip  were 
nvade  solely  fur  a  view  of  the  Eoxth  from  a 
ridge  v.>n  the  top  L>f  the  anjon,  it  would  be 
worth  It  Today  we  are  spending  (5  billion 
of  your  tax  money  every  year  to  give  some 
coomonaut  a  chance  some  day  soon  to  st«p 
out  of  his  Apollo  spaceship,  stretch  his  arms 
and  look  down  on  the  Earth  which  he  has 
conquered  and  which  could  no  longer  con- 
tain   or    Imprison    him 

In  Project  Moh  ue.  vuur  Federal  Oi^vem- 
ment  is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  probe  the  crust  of  the  Earlf^i  at  Its 
thin  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  Some 
fear  the  sea  will  escape  through  the  crevice 
and  leave  us  dry  Scientists  know  that  the 
Earth  8  center  is  filled  with  dynamic  energy 
which  may  one  day  bring  new  warmth  U) 
the  world  We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
In  agricultural  research-  which  today  Is 
Americas  moet  outstanding  achievement  In 
the  eyes  of  a  hunger- threatened  wor  1,  Our 
bread  is  made  a  small  percent  anyway,  from 
wheat  that  Is  raised  o.:~i  less  acreage  than  we 
required  In  1810  We  have  Indeed  made  the 
lands  buunuful 

Tour  Federal  Government  Is  spending  110 
billion  every  year  In  various  kinds  of  research 
In  the  basic  sciences,  in  the  technology  of 
Industry    agriculture    and   In  health 

Over  75  ^  of  health  research  vaday  Is  pub- 
licly financed  We  spend  »2'j  billion  every 
year  on  atomic  energy  research  This  energy 
may  soon  make  life  possible  In  the  Polar 
North   or  on   the   bottom  of   the  sea 

Some  people  say  we  should  not  spend  their 
tax  money  this  way  Some  popple  say  that 
we  are  f  irclng  Uncle  Sam  to  the  wall;  that 
he  might  soon  have  to  divorce  Auntie  Pov- 
erty. I  say  we  can  and  we  must  afford  this 
experiments  In  social  C>etterment.  these  ad- 
ventures m  space  these  researches  for  hu- 
manity, these  needs  for  equality  and  peace 
which  strain  our  resources 

Like  the  good  Queen  Isabella,  we  musr  tje 
willing  to  stake  our  Jewels  to  conquer  the 
■eas  of  darkness  and  despair  which  begin 
only  a  few  miles  ab<:)ve  us.  only  a  few  miles 
below  us    and  only  a  few  m^lles  around  us. 


Aanal  Report  to  the  People  of  the  IZth 
Coa^ettiooal  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  irrw   Toait 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESKNTATT'V'EB 

Tuesday .  October  11.  1966 

Mrs.    KELLY     Mr.    Speaker.    It    ha« 

l>een  my  policy  to  report  to  the  people  of 
the  I2th  Conffreasloaa]  District  of  New 
York  on  the  progresa  achieved  bj  each 
Conffreaa — and  on  the  record  of  my  serv- 
ice aa  their  repreeentatlve  in  this  body 


I  believe  that  the  people  are  entitled 
to  have  these  fact,s 

The  work  of  the  89th  Congress  Is  near- 
Ing  completion  The  bulk  of  major  leg- 
islation has  already  cleared  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  is  awaiting  Senate 
agreement — conferee  action — or  the 
President  s  signature  It  is  appropriate, 
iherfore.  that  we  look  at  Uie  ri'cord  and 
see  what  tills  Congress  has  accomplished. 

In  my  previous  report-s.  I  discussed  In 
detail  the  legislation  considered  during 
the  first  session  and  part  of  the  second 
.session  of  this  Congress.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  that  Information  at 
this  time,  particularly  since  those  earlier 
reports  are  available  on  request  I  will, 
instead,  concentrate  on  the  legislative 
highlights  of  the  past  2  years. 

HARDWOIKING    Ct'NOIltSa 

The  89th  Congress  has  been,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  hardest  working  Con- 
gresses in  our  history  Its  legislative 
record  of  nearly  150  major  legislative 
bills  enacted  overshadows  the  accom- 
plishments of  most  of  the  previous  Con- 
gresses. We  have  made  more  progress 
in  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  advancing  the  cause  of  hum.an 
rights,  and  In  strengthening  freedom 
here  and  abroad,  tlian  any  other  Con- 
gress on  record  The  "Fabulous  89th  ' 
truly  met  its  responsibilities  in  this  era 
of  change  and  world  crisis 

The  cost  of  meeting  these  responsi- 
bilities is  high  The  Federal  Govern- 
ments expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  around  $106  9  billion,  while 
revenues  neared  the  $104  6  billion  mark 
The  national  debt  limit  which  is  affected 
by  temporary  fluctuations,  was  increased 
from  $328  to  $330  billion  The  Interest 
on  this  debt  w£is  $12  billion  In  com- 
parison, during  my  first  year  in  Con- 
gress, that  Interest  charge  was  about  $6 
bilUon 

Our  defense  budget,  necessary  to  In- 
sure our  national  security,  amounted  to 
$58  billion  The  major  Items  In  this 
budget  Include  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, of  services,  and  of  military  materiel 
such  as  Eilrcraft,  missiles,  and  ships 

In  addition  to  providing  for  these 
priority  expenditures,  the  89th  Congress 
raised  the  basic  pay  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  our  Armed  Forces;  In- 
creased allowances  under  the  War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assistance  Act.  en- 
acted the  cold  war  bill  of  rights  for  vet- 
erans with  a  minimum  of  180  days  of 
active  duty  since  January  31.  1965;  ex- 
empted from  taxation  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  retirement  aruiulty  set 
aside  for  the  t)eneflt  of  survivors,  pro- 
vided Improved  health  t)eneflt8  for  re- 
tired members  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents; 
and  granted  a  cost-of-living  Increase  to 
beneficiaries  of  non-service-connected 
perLslons 

■ni   sTTFpcwT   otm   roaccN   potJcT 

The  P'orelgn  Assistance  Acts  of  1965 
and  1966  provided  the  President  of  our 
country  with  the  Uwls  required  to  ad- 
vance our  foreign  policy     While  accom- 


plishing this,  these  acts  also  terminated 
assistance  to  any  nation  falling  to  take 
preventive  action  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property  and  prohib- 
ited the  sale  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  A  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Pood-for-Peace  Act  bars  the 
sale  of  our  farm  commodities  to  any 
country  which  aids,  or  ships  to.  North 
Vietnam  The  same  prohibition,  with 
certain  minor  exceptions,  applies  to 
Cuba  also 

Additional  progress  in  fields  of  Inter- 
national afTalrs  was  achieved  through 
the  enactment  of  amendments  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Acts,  provision  of  emer- 
gency food  assistance  to  India;  exten- 
sion of  the  International  Monetarj- 
Fund's  loan  pro^jram  to  private  enter- 
prises in  underdeveloped  countries;  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  authority  to 
control  the  export  of  strategic  or  scarce 
materials;  and  authorization  for  the 
President  to  carry  out  Urdted  States 
obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement 

Another  major  measure — the  Immi- 
i?ratlon  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
menUs — abolished  the  national  origins 
quota  system;  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  immediate  relatives  of  American 
citizens;  and  fixed  an  annual  limit  of 
170,000  immigrants  from  all  former 
quota  countries  and  120.000  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  preference 
awarded  to  persons  possessing  skills  and 
professional  abilities  needed  in  our 
country. 

AN    caA    or    TTIIAL    AND    CHANGE 

The  era  In  which  we  live  has  been 
marked  by  revolutions  at  home  and 
abroad  The  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  have  been  en- 
couraged by  all  of  us  who  live  In  this 
land  of  frt^dom  Our  own  Nation  was 
founded  in  the  belief  that  all  men  have 
the  nght  to  be  free  This  Includes  the 
right  to  dissent  from  the  views  held  by 
the  majority — so  long  as  the  dissent  does 
not  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment through  violence 

One  of  the  most  controversial  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  awaiting  Senate 
action  centered  on  the  right  to  dissent. 
This  bill  drew  its  inspiration  from  the 
many  unfortunate  acta  of  violence  oc- 
curring on  our  domestic  scene.  Propos- 
ing to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  this  bill  was  mlsimderstood  b.v 
many  because.  In  its  original  form,  ii 
nuide  it  a  crime  to  dissent  or  to  encourage 
others  to  dissent.  As  finally  approved, 
however,  the  bill  makes  It  a  crime  to  In- 
terfere with  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  undermining  the  war  effort— 
for  example,  by  sending  blood  and  money 
to  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  ar.d 
the  Vietcong  who  are  presently  engaged 
In  twittle  with  our  Ixjys  In  Vietnam. 
TO  aarKrAKi)  tui  aicHTs  or  all  otrx 
rxopu 

To  safeguard  the  rights  which  have  t<x) 
long  been  denied  to  some  of  our  citizen."? 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963     To  enforce  and  implement  the 


^revisions  of  that  law.  the  Voting  Rights 
'^ct  was  subsequently  approved.  The 
;alt<T  statute  authorized  the  appoint;- 
ment  of  Federal  voting  registrars  in  areas 
yhere  discrimination  prevails,  barred 
literacy  and  other  unfair  voting  tests,  dl- 
ry^ted  U.S.  court  suits  to  invalidate  poll 
ia.\cs.  and  fixed  penalties  for  threats.  In- 
timidation, and  violence  designed  to 
prevent  our  citizens  from  exercising  their 
privilege  of  ballot. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Act.  which  continued  our  great 
effort  to  safeguard  the  civil  rights  of  all 
our  citizens,  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  wsis  fili- 
bustered In  the  Senate  and  died  there. 
This  bill  proposed  to  prohibit  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  and  State  Jury 
-election  and  in  the  sale  and  rental  of 
some  housing ;  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  to  prevent  intimidation  of 
persons  desegregating  schools  smd  other 
State  facilities;  and  to  outlaw  the  threat- 
ening or  injuring  of  persons  seeking  or 
-rging  others  to  seek  various  social 
benefits.  i 

POB    OUB    TOXJTH  I 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  a  record 
number  of  education  bills  to  c«>en  new 
opportunities    for    our    youth.      Among 
ihem  were  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
a.7  Education  Acts,  which  set  a  90-day 
tout  on  Federal  deferment  of  funds  to 
schools    suspected    of    pra<;tlcing    dis- 
crimination;   extension    of    the    Youth 
Corps    and    Headstart — preschool — pro- 
?rams;   the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act;  aid  to  community  colleges  and  uni- 
versities;   establishment   of   a   National 
Teachers  Corp;  emergency  financial  aid 
{or  the  construction   and   operation  of 
schools  In   districts  affected  by  mtuor 
disasters   and    the   closing   of    military 
bases;  matching  grants  for  the  construc- 
uon  of  teaching  facilities  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  professional  health  person- 
nel, including  a  3-year  student  lc«n  pro- 
gram; expansion  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  Include  a  trial  child-nutri- 
Uon  program  for  pupils  in  poor  economic 
areas  and  those  who  must  travel  long 
distances;   the  setting  aside  of  Federal 
public  lands  for  needed  school  sites;  and 
the  extension  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.    The  latter  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  the  residents  of 
our   district    because,    under    this    act, 
funds  have  already  been  earmarked  for 
a  hbrary  in  East  Flatbush. 

TO    HELP    OUB    SENIOR    CmZXNS 

The  89th  Congress,  in  1965,  established 
a  program  of  hospital  care  for  the  aged, 
commonly  called  medicare.  Some  57,000 
people  in  the  12th  Congressional  District 
are  already  enrolled  imder  thl?  program, 
and  an  estimated  62.000  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  In  the  near  future.  This 
Congress  also  increased  social  security 
tienefius  by  7  percent  and  provided  cov- 
erage for  persons  not  otherwise  eligible 
who  win  be  72  years  of  age  by  1968  and 
who  will  receive  no  other  pension  or 
rehcf. 

In  addition,  we  have  enacted  a  research 
program  to  combat  heart  disease  and 
cancer;  expanded  vocational  rehabilita- 


tion programs  for  disabled  persons;  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  commuiUty 
mental  health  centers;  amended  the 
Drtig  Control  Act;  created  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration;  and 
passed  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Acts  to  combat  problems  of  air 
pollution  and  waste  disposal. 

TO    BSLP   THE   CONSUICEB 

During  this  session,  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  rise  In 
the  price  of  consumer  goods.  Concerted 
effort  was  made  to  curtail  inflation  and 
to  prevent  runaway  prices  from  skyrock- 
eting the  cost  of  living.  These  problems 
have  been  of  continuing  concern  to  me 
since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1948. 
Years  ago,  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  study  the 
farm  price  support  program  and  other 
national  policies  which  may  hurt  con- 
sumers. In  the  83d  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Consumers.  I  have  continued  to  work 
for  these  measures  over  the  years  and  I 
am  delighted  that  we  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  make  some  progress. 

A  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  to 
protect  consumers,  was  passed  this  year. 
A  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
on  Consumer  Problems  has  been  working 
hard  and  the  proposal  to  create  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 
has  been  receiving  active  attention. 

In  addition.  In  order  to  dampen  the 
fire  of  Inflation,  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  moving  to  curb  Investment  incen- 
tives and  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures. The  House  recently  sus- 
pended the  7  percent  tax  credit  on  busi- 
ness investment  for  16  months.  This 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  which  suspended  imtll  1968 
the  scheduled  reduction  of  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  service. 

In  addition,  legislation  designed  to 
ease  the  taxation  of  foreign  investments 
In  this  country  was  approved,  with  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  income  tax 
deductions  that  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  people  may  make  on 
contributions  to  private  retirement 
funds. 

■We  hope  these  measures  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  oiu:  current  problem; 
otherwise,  next  year  we  may  face  the 
prospect  of  price  controls  which  no  one 
wants,  or — even  worse — a  tax  increase. 
How  different  are  these  conditions 
today  from  those  which  existed  a  year  or 
more  ago.  Remember? — In  1961  the 
Democratic  Congress  was  cutting  taxes — 
some  |12  billion — and  enacting  programs 
to  boost  economic  activity.  And  we  suc- 
ceeded In  reducing  unemployment  from 
7  to  3.9  percent.  We  must  now  try  to 
hold  the  line  without  allowing  employ- 
ment and  Incomes  to  decline. 

TO  BXITBS  PEOTBCT  THE  INTERISTS  OT  THE 
PSOPLE 

The  Renegotiation  Act,  which  enables 
the  Gtovemment  to  recover  excess  prof- 
its on  defense  contracts,  was  extended; 
provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  board — at  the  request 
of  either  labor  or  management — ^to  ad- 


judicate disagreements  under  collective 
bargaining  contracts  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry; the  ceiling  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  lending  operations 
was  raised  and  a  separate  disaster  loan 
revolving  fund  set  up;  a  scale  of  personal 
income  tax  withholding  on  a  graduated 
basis  was  established;  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association's  borrowing 
authority  was  increased  to  stimulate  the 
mortgage  market  and  homebullding;  the 
minimum  wage  was  Increased  and  ex- 
tended to  many  persons  not  previously 
covered ;  more  than  2  million  more  work- 
ers were  brought  under  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  system;  new  and 
uniform  standards  for  bank  merger  ap- 
provals were  established;  and  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  dogs  and  cats  and 
other  animals  to  be  used  for  scientific 
purposes  was  brought  under  Federal  reg- 
ulations requiring  humane  treatment. 

TO  IMPROVE  OUB  GOVERNMENT'S  MACHINIBT 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was 
amended  to  require  every  agency  to  make 
Information  available  to  the  public  as  to 
its  policies  and  procedures,  with  certain 
exceptions  for  security  reasons  and  for 
the  protection  of  privacy;  10  additional 
circuit  and  35  new  district  court  judge- 
ships were  created;  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
established  at  the  Cabinet  level;  a  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  also  at 
the  Cabinet  level,  was  created  to  consoli- 
date transportation  and  safety  fimctions 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  a  2.9-percent  pay  in- 
cresise  was  provided  for  Federal  em- 
ployees; differential  pay  rates  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  engaged  in  hazardous 
work,  or  work  involving  unusual  physical 
hardship,  were  established ;  bail  practices 
in  U.S.  courts  were  revised  to  assure  that 
no  person  is  unfairly  detained;  and  an 
official  residence  was  authorized  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  estab- 
lishing projects  to  rehabilitate  slum- 
blighted  metropolitan  areas  and  to  im- 
prove educational,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  in  such  neighborhods,  was  ap- 
proved after  considerable  struggle. 

Federal  safety  standards  for  new  cars, 
buses,  and  trucks  were  provided  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  and  a  3-year  high- 
way safety  program  was  enacted.  A 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  bill, 
to  provide  projects  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion,  and  flood  control  in  24  States — 
including  New  York — was  passed. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  of  Interest  to  the  residents 
of  the  12th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  that  our  district  has  over  600,000 
persons  and  is  the  largest  congressional 
district  In  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
House  this  year  passed  a  bill  which  would 
establish  Federal  standards  for  the  435 
congressional  districts  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  require  these  districts  to  be 
contiguous,  compact,  and  not  more  th&n 
15  percent  above  or  below  435,000  in 
population. 
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It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  represent 


ablUty      If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to     please   feel   free  to  write  to  me  at  my 
vou  or  if  vou  desire  detailed  information     WaAla:;Kton  office  which  is  at  your  sen-- 


Bevenue    Bldg.    (Ext.)     (Federal    Triangle); 
South  Portal— Federal  Office  Bldg. 


ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments    and  aeree  t/i  the 


by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  this  duty 

on     TlPPArnKf^r     fl       1  Q9Q  T^T-iio    ^ani-e-    1n«-a.< 
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It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  represent 
you  In  Coinj  rests,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  served  you  to  the  best  of  my 


ablUty  If  I  can  be  of  aiiy  assistance  to  please  feel  free  to  write  to  me  at  my 
you,  or  If  you  de&lre  detailed  informaUon  Was)ii:iglon  ofRce  which  is  at  your  sen- 
on  'matters    pendlii«    before    Congress.     Ice  throuKhoul  Uie  year 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi  iiM  Mi\^ ,  I )(  roHi  H  12.  VM\^ 

The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 

Rev  Marcus  A  Earp.  rmiuster.  tutaw 
Methodist  Church.  Baltimore,  Md . 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  tcctch'ul.  s-fand  firm  in  ynur  'aith, 
be  r<iurao'^''ii.t,  hr  sfrrmc  T-^t  aU  that 
you  do  be  done  in  love. — I  Corinthians 
16    13,  14. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  pause  to  praise 
Thee  for  the  life  and  the  love  which  Thou 
hast  srlven  us  We  pral.se  Thee  for  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  Thee  and  our  fellow 
men 

Today,  we  remember  tht>  faith  and 
courage  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
was  willing  to  venture  across  uncharted 
seas  because  of  his  willmK'ness  to  put  a 
theory  to  a  test  May  we  have  such  faltii 
and  courage 

Help  u.s  rediscover  Amenc.i  and  the 
oppcirtunities  therein  Be.-^tow  upon  us 
the  ^-race  to  discover  Tt;y  plan  for  this 
Nation  and  the  courage  to  follow  It.  We 
need  Thv  .guidance  for  without  it  we  can 
do  nothmK  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray      Amen 


THE  JOL^RNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


messaof:  from  the  senate 

\  messagf^  from  the  .'^•r.at/»  bv  Mr 
Arrlngtor.  one  of  Its  clerts  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  crincurrence  nf  thf 
House  l-s  rt^quested.  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles 

HR  764fl  An  a('t  to  atithorlMt  lonn-t<TTn 
lea**s  ■■n  ihe  San  Xav'.ar  and  .Salt  R!v.>r 
Plm«-M»rlcop«  Indian  R««erT«tlona.  and 
for    I'her  pvirp<:«^s. 

n  H  »436  An  act  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  CTrated  Statea  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  Wfttohe«.  clock*, 
and  Umlng  apparatu*  from  Insular  po»*e«- 
gli-in.s  of  the  tJnlted  States; 

HR  11T75  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Oovemor  of  Quun.  and 
for  other  purpose*: 

H  R  11777  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  nf  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
I.slinds     and    for    other    purpoeee     and 

HR  1574a  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  State*  Cod*  to  authorize  a  *p«cUl 
30-day  period  of  leave  f^jr  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  voluntarily  eztendj 
his   tL"ir  (jf  duty   in   a   hosUle   fire  area 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrers  to  the  amendment  nf  ihe 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing Utle- 

S  303a  An  act  to  esUbllsh  a  program  for 
the  preaervation  of  additional  historic  pr<~>p- 
ertles  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purpoaea 


Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  further  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  15941)  entitled  An  act  makinj? 
appropriations  for  the  L>ei>urtment  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  endlixK  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dl.sagn-elng 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
17787)  entitled  "An  act  malting  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functlon.s  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific InU-roceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  St  Lawrence  Sea- 
Aay  LH'velopment  Corporation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes  " 

The  message  also  aiuiounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
3314)  entitled  "An  act  to  require  pre- 
marital examinations  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  HR. 
99851  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory-  reporting  by  physicians  and 
hospitals  or  similar  Instltutloris  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  Injuries  caused 
by  firearms  or  otlier  dan^jfrnus  weap- 
ons." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  li\e  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dl.sagreelng 
votes  of  the  two  Homes  on  the  a;nend- 
menu  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
10304)  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  mandatory  reporting  by  physicians 
and  Institutions  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  certain  physical  abuse  of  chil- 
dren." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurreiice  of  the 
House  is  requested 

3  3444  .An  act  to  authorlr*  the  dlspoaal 
of  the  Oovernment-owned  long-llnee  cotn- 
munlcatlon  facllltlee  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  piirp<i«e« 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  COM- 
.MITTEE  ON  PITilJC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  cummunicatlon  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  wa-s 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Approprl- 
atior\s : 

OoMMrrrcE     o.n      Public     Woaas. 
CoNCRXss  or  TiiC  UNrrxD  Statxs, 

HorsK   or    RrPRBSCNTATIVKS, 

Washington.  DC.  October  7,  1986. 
Hon.  John  W   McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  Houje, 
The  Capitol.  Waihington.   B.C. 

lit  DtA«  Mr  SrKAitER  Pursuant  to  tbe 
provisions  uf  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
fiir  the  construction  and  alteration  of  public 
buildings,  the  Cksmmlttee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  October  9. 
196«,  approved  the  following  projects  which 
were  transmitted  to  this  committee  from  the 
General  Services  Administration: 

Arizona    Tucaon —  ( a )  Federal  Office  Bldg.; 
bi  Poet  Office 

Arluinsas:  Batesviile — Post  Office.  Court- 
house and  FederaJ  Office  Bldg 

California:  Los  Angelee — Federal  Offlre 
Bldg.  Parking  Facility  i Supplement).  W 
Loa  Angelee — Post  Office.  San  Ysidro — Bor- 
der Station. 

Florida;  Jacksonville — Poet  OfBce. 

Georgia:  Atlanta — la)  Courthouse  and 
Federal  Office  Bldg  :  (b)  Poet  Office,  (c)  Poe: 
Office  and  Courthouse  (Alt.).  Griffin— Post 
Office  and  Federal  Office  Bldg  Rome — Post 
Office  and  Courthouse.  Way  cross -Post  Of- 
fice. C^iurthouse  and  Fe<<eral  Office  Bldg 

Idaho:  Porthill — Border  Station  ( Revised i 

niinols  Alton — Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  Bldg  Carbondale — (a)  Poet  Office:  ibi 
Post  Office  {Alt  »  Chicago — OSA  Federal 
Records  Center. 

Maine  WatervUle — Poet  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Bldg 

Mi.ssisslppi :  Oxford— Post  Office,  Court- 
house and  Federal  Office  Bldg 

MlssouH  St  Louis — Post  Office  (Ext.  and 
Alt.):   Ordnance  Plant   (Ait). 

New  Hampshire  Manchester — Post  OfBce 
and  Federal  Office  Bldg. 

New    York:     Charaplaln— Border    StaUon. 
Hyde    Park  -Franklin    D     Roosevelt   Library 
lExtl         New      York— Post      Office      (Ext) 
Svracuse     lai    Post    Office:    (b)    Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  Bldg. 

North  Carolina  Charlotte— (a)  Post  Office: 
ibt    Poat  Office  and  Courthouse  (Alt  ) 

Ohio:  Cleveland— Post  Office.  Customhouse 
and  Courthouse  (  Alt  i  Dayton — (a^  Poet 
Office  (Rev  i:  ib)  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  Bldg  Mansfield-  Poet  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Bldg. 

Rhode  Island  Woonsocket — Poet  Office  and 
Federal  OfTice  Bldg. 

South  Carolina:  Florence — Post  Office, 
Courthouse  and  Federal  Office  Bldg. 

South  Dakota-  Rapid  City— (a)  Post  Office 
(b)  Federal  Office  Bldg. 

Texas      Fort    Worth— Federal    Office    Bldg 
Parking      Facility      (Supplement):      Federal 
Center      (Formerly      Army      Depot)       (.Mt- 
Tyler     Pc«t  Office  and  Courthouse  I  Ext  ) 

Virgin  Islands  Charlotte  Amalle  Po«! 
OfHce.  Courthouse  and  Fed    Office  Bldg 

Virginia  Roanoke- — (a)  Poet  Office:  ibi 
Federal  Office  Bldg:  (c)  Poet  Office  an^l 
Covirthouse  (  Alt  i 

Waahlngton  Wenatchee — Poet  Office  ar.d 
Federal  Office  Bldg    (Rev  ) 

Wf«t  Virginia  M  'rganu^iwn — PiMt  Office 
and  Feder.il  Office  Bldg 

Wisconsin  Ia  Croese — Poet  Office  ad 
Courthouse. 

Wasiungton.  DC  ■  (a)  Pa.  Ave.  Annex  and 
Orand   Plaza   Parking  Facility:    (b)    Internal 


Revenue    Bldg.     (Ext.)     (Federal    Triangle); 
South  Portal— Federal  Office  Bldg. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Chairman. 


FAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
•^juiiimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  985  i  to  regu- 
late interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
preventing  the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  of  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed 
in  such  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  House  amendments  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
SnccKRS,  Friedel,  M.^CDO^'ALD,  Jarman, 
Sprlncer,  and  Younger. 


TO  AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  PROMOTE  SAV- 
INGS UNDER  THE  AUTOMATIC 
DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  <H.R.  6958'  to  amend  the 
Internal  Ro\enue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
mote savings  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
t«m,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto. 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs, 
Mats.  King  of  California,  Boccs,  Keogh, 
Byrnes  of  Wiscon.sin.  Cvrtis,  and  Utt. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  ARTICLES 
ASSEMBLED    ABROAD    OF    PROD- 

UCT.S  OF  THE  LTNITED  STATES 

Ml  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
r.ous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
•Able  the  bill  (HR.  11216)  relating  to 
iheuriff  treatment  of  articles  assembled 
abroad  of  products  of  the  United  States 
Tlth  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
^ree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  re- 
5-:est  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■"e  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
£a.isas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mn-Ls.  King  of  California,  Boccs,  Keogh, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Curtis,  and  Utt. 


TO    EXTEND     AND     IMPROVE    THE 
n?DERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOY- 

MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 
yii  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
■•ible  the  bill  (HR.  15119 1  to  extend  and 
^•prove  the  Federal -State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  with  Sen- 
CXII 1652— Part  19 


ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs, 
Mills,  King  of  California,  Boggs,  Keogh, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Curtis,  and  Utt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GEORGE  W. 
CALVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  dear  friends 
and  colleagues,  I  know  that,  like  myself, 
you  will  always  remember  with  fond  rec- 
ollection— and  he  will  always  be  a  treas- 
ured part  of  our  memory — our  distin- 
guished physician  in  the  Capitol,  Dr. 
George  W.  Calver. 

After  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
Dr.  Calver,  who  is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  and  a  friend  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress  past 
and  present,  has  voluntarily  retired  and 
has  earned  the  retirement,  which  takes 
effect  today,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Con- 
gress will  be  deprived  of  a  beloved  physi- 
cian, a  valued  friend,  and  a  dedicated 
naval  ofHcer.  I  honestly  do  wish  that  Dr. 
George  W.  Calver  might  never  retire,  but 
in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  he  has 
volimtarily  done  so.  I  know  that  In  re- 
tirement he  will  lead  an  active  life,  be- 
cause he  is  possessed  of  a  dedicated  mind. 
In  talking  with  him  I  know  he  is  going 
to  lead  an  active  life  in  medical  research, 
in  trying  to  probe  into  and  contribute  to- 
ward the  benefit  of  mankind  in  connec- 
tion with  making  progress  in  solving 
some  of  the  ills  which  afflict  human 
beings. 

Dr.  Calver  has  been  the  physician  of 
the  House  since  1928.  His  arrival  was 
far  from  being  accidental .  Before  he  was 
assigned  here  three  Members  of  Congress 
collapsed  In  a  single  month.  One  Mem- 
ber died  in  his  oflBce  after  2  hours  without 
medical  attention  because  there  was  no 
physician  In  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
Soon  after  this  tragic  incident  Repre- 
sentative Fred  Britten,  of  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  conferred  with  Speaker  Nick- 
olas  Longworth  regarding  the  placement 
of  a  naval  medical  officer  in  attendance 
at  the  Capitol.  On  December  5,  1928, 
Chairman  Britten  submitted  House  Res- 
olution 253  of  the  70th  Congress  which 
was  agreed  to  imanimously  and  which, 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\'y 
is  hereby  requested  to  assign  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Navy  to  be  in  attendance 
at  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  session  of  such  House. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Calver  then — 
now  vice  admiral,  receiving  his  last  pro- 
motion only  recently,  which  he  richly  de- 
served— Lieutenant  Commander  Calver 
then  was  serving  at  the  old  Naval  Dis- 
pensary in  Washington.   He  was  assigned 


by  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Navy  to  this  duty 
on  December  8,  1928.  Three  years  later. 
in  1931,  Congress  prohibited  Dr.  Calver's 
transfer.  I  know  about  it  because  I  was 
one  of  those  who  made  a  contribution 
in  this  respect.  Thus  he  became  the  first 
physician  to  administer  officially  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  Is  impossible  for  me 
at  this  time  to  go  into  all  of  the  details 
of  the  wonderful  hfe  of  our  dear  friend. 
I  shall  insert  further  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  this  regard  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  now  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Udall>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  No  office  space 
was  supplied  to  Dr.  Calver  when  he  was 
first  assigned.  He  cai-ried  his  office  with 
him — in  his  medical  bag;  his  center  of 
operations  was  the  Democratic  cloak 
room.  By  1930,  when  he  was  ordered 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Wilbur  to  re- 
port to  the  Vice  President  for  duty  as 
medical  officer  for  that  body,  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  his  service  was  widely  rec- 
ognized. Members  of  Congress  began 
to  make  rooms  m  the  Capitol  available 
to  the  attending  physician.  Repre- 
sentative Finis  Garrett  of  Tennessee  do- 
nated the  room  where  the  present  office 
is  situated,  where  our  late  friend  Bob 
Perry  had  his  desk.  Representative  Til- 
son,  of  Connecticut,  gave  what  is  today 
the  physiotherapy  room;  and  Speaker 
Garner,  of  Texas,  made  available  space 
which  has  been  used  as  the  drug  room. 
Speaker  Rayburn  was  instrumental  in 
partitiomng  the  corridor  to  make  avail- 
able space  for  the  current  laboratory. 
The  enclosure  of  the  air  well  in  the  west 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol  has  re- 
cently permitted  further  enlargement  of 
the  facilities. 

Like  all  great  physicians,  he  believes 
in  preventing  illness,  although  he  has 
always    been   prepared   for   any    emer- 
gencies. 
By  and  large- 
He  has  said — 

I  deal  with  the  major  occupational  hazard 
of  Congress.  I  deal  with  nervous  tension. 
Representatives  and  Senators  are  expjoeed  to 
too  much  eating,  too  much  talking,  too 
much  writing,  and  too  many  pressures  from 
their  constituents.  As  I  meet  new  Members 
of  Congress,  I  give  them  all  the  same  advice. 
Give  five  percent  of  your  time  to  keeping 
well,  and  you  won't  have  to  spend  one  hun- 
dred percent  of  your  time  getting  over  being 
sick. 

He  has  given  Members  of  Congress 
good  care,  good  advice,  and  has  always 
been  a  good  friend,  one  who  never  breaks 
a  confidence,  a  virtue  on  which  men  in 
public  life  place  a  very  high  value. 

Heart  ailments,  aggravated  by  the 
periods  of  extreme  tension  which  are 
part  of  the  legislative  process,  as  we  all 
know  to  our  sorrow,  are  by  far  the  most 
common  affliction  in  the  Capitol,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Calver.  That  is  why  he  has 
been  standing  by  during  night  sessions 
since  1928. 

George  Welines  Calver  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  24,  1887, 
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the  son  of  Dr  Thomas  Calver  and  Mrs 
lAZZXe  Wehnes  Calver  He  attended 
Eiistem  High  School  and  George  Wash- 
ington University,  auid  was  graduated 
from  the  George  Washington  Medical 
School  In  1912  Entering  Uie  U.S  Naval 
Reserve  on  June  18,  1913.  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  surgt-on.  lieutenant, 
junior  grade,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Regular  Navy  In  the  same  rank  on  April 
10.  1914  He  became  a  medical  director 
with  tiie  rank  of  captain  on  May  30.  1934. 
and  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  on  October 
9.  1945  He  was  retired  from  the  Navy 
on  Novembt-r  1.  1947.  but  continued  on 
active  duty  as  medical  oEQcer  In  attend- 
ance on  the  Congress. 

HLs  promotion  to  vice  admiral.  U.S. 
Navy,  was  conttrmed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  30  of  this  year  It  is  from 
that  post  of  duty  and  this  high  rank  that 
he  now  retires. 

His  early  naval  career  was  one  of 
achievement.  In  June  1913,  he  rcfwrted 
for  Instruction  at  the  Naval  Medical 
School.  Washington,  D  C  .  and  on  May 
27.  1914.  he  Joined  the  US-S  Supply  for 
duty  at  sea  A  year  later  he  was  ordered 
to  Asiatic  station,  and  served  at  Guam 
and  Cavlte,  on  Yangtze  patrol  on  tlie 
USS  Palos  and  U5S  Galveston,  and  at 
the  naval  hospital  at  Yokohama  Dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  he  served  at 
the  Charleston.  8  C  ,  Naval  Hospital. 

He  then  served  on  the  USS  Bridge- 
port, the  USS  Thomas,  and  again  on 
the  Bridgeport.  In  Feburary  1922  he  was 
ordered  to  the  naval  hospltaJ,  Norfolk. 
Va  ,  where  he  remained  until  1925  He 
then  became  senior  medical  officer  on 
the  US5  Henderson  for  2  years  On 
February  1927.  he  reported  to  the  Naval 
Dispensary,  Navy  Department.  Washing- 
ton, DC  There  he  served  for  10  years, 
with  additional  duty  from  December 
1928,  In  attendance  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  sessions  of  Congress, 

Prom  May  10.  1937.  to  July  14,  1941, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Medical 
Center.  Washington.  D  C  .  with  addition- 
al duty  as  attending  physician  at  the 
Capitol  In  1941.  he  was  relieved  of  duty 
at  the  Naval  Medical  Center,  but  con- 
tinued to  serve,  first  in  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  from  October  1945  in  tiie  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  as  medical  officer  in 
attendance  upon  the  Congress  He  also 
served  as  a  constiltant  for  the  research 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Navy  Department,  before  axid 
during  World  War  n 

He  was  transferred  to  the  retired  list 
of  the  US.  Navy  on  November  1,  1947. 
but  he  has  continued  In  an  active  duty 
status  as  medical  officer  In  attendance 
upon  the  Congress. 

Dr  Calver  has  received  the  World  War 
I  Victory  Medal :  The  American  DefeiLse 
Service  Medal;  the  Amerlcam  Campaign 
Medal;  the  World  War  n  Victory  Medal, 
and  the  NaUonal  Defense  Service  Medal 

On  March  15.  1916.  Dr  Calver  married 
Miss  Jessie  WllUts,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B  Wllllts. 
at  Manila,  Philippine  Island.s  Dr  and 
Mrs    Calver  have  two  daughters 

Dr  Calver  wtis  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  In  1926. 
and  a   fellow   of  the  American  College 


of  Physicians  in  1931  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society,  the  Southern  Medical 
Society,  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons, the  American  Heart  A.ssocialion. 
and  the  Pan-American  Medical  Society 
He  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Internal  Medicine  and  is 
an  honorary  consultant  of  the  Army 
Medical  Library. 

Dr,  Calver's  services  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  invaluable  He 
leaves  a  host  of  patients  and  friends,  a 
healthier  Congress,  an  office  far  better 
equipped  to  serve  the  medical  needs  of 
the  Members. 

I  speak  for  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  I  thank  Dr  Calver  for  his 
efforts  and  exertions  in  our  behalf  for 
so  many  years,  for  his  unfailing  good  will 
and  good  spirits,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  us 
personally  and  to  the  great  institution 
of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

May  his  utterly  deserved  retirement  be 
a  long,  productive,  and  happy  one  I 
wish  him  a  fond  goodby. 

In  Dr  Calver  we  have  had  a  confi- 
dante, a  friend,  and  one  who  has  en- 
deared himself  to  all  I  know  I  extend 
the  sentiment  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  wishing 
for  Dr.  Calver  and  Mrs  Calver  many 
years  of  future  happiness  and  success. 
Happiness  I  know  they  will  have,  but  I 
wish  him  success  in  his  contributions 
toward  relieving  the  ills  of  mankind  and 
in  bringing  hope  to  Uiose  who  are  til,  sick, 
and  suffering  I  icnow  I  express  your 
sentiments  when  I  also  say  that  we  all 
hope  that  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  will 
continue  to  bless  our  dear  friend  Dr 
Calver  and  bestow  upon  him  and  Mrs 
Calver  for  countless  years  to  come  an 
ab'ondance  of  HLs  choicest  blessings 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  >'ield? 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R  FOIU)  Mr  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr  McCormackI,  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  tmie  so  that  I  may  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  wonderful  service  Dr 
Calver  has  given  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  his  illustrious  career  on  Cap- 
itol HlU. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  my  term  of  serv- 
ice In  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  I, 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  both  the  House 
and  the  otlier  body,  have  been  the  bene- 
flclartes  of  Dr  Calver's  care  and  concern. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  seen  the  tremen- 
dous Improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  office  that  Dr  Calver  has  headed 
He  has  Improved  the  facilities  tremen- 
dously and  he  has  consistently  had  as- 
.soclated  with  him  a  fine  staff  of  young 
dcxtors,  and  others,  to  assist  him  in  the 
professional  care  of  the  Members,  care 
which  IS  carried  on  so  effectively 

Also,  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express 
my  personal  best  wishes  to  Dr  Calver 
and  hi.s  wife  In  the  month.*!  and  years 
ahead  I  hnpe  and  trust  that  they  have 
many,  many  more  years  of  a  happy, 
healthy,  and  successful  life. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  term  of  office  of  U: 
Calver.  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
concern  and  care  during  his  service  here 
at  the  Capitol 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Join  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  cen- 
Meman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl,  In  the  sentiments  which  the 
gentleman  has  so  eloquently  expressed 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  appreciate  vr.-T 
much  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  tho  et  n- 
tleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Geral:.  r 

FORDl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl,  the  majority 
whip  and  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  additional 
material 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  eentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  McCoRM^cKl  yielding  to  me  at  thii 
time. 

In  December  1928.  Congressman  Pred 
Britton  introduced  a  resolution  request- 
li\g  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  assign 
a  medical  officer  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives As  a  result  of  tills  resolutio."., 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dwight  L  Wii- 
bur,  detailed  Dr.  George  W.  Calver  to  t,;  e 
Capitol.  Dr.  Calver  was  first  givin  ^ 
locker  In  the  Democratic  cloakroom  in 
which  to  keep  his  first  aid  equipment  but 
after  a  relatively  short  time,  was  assit;nfc 
the  space  which  Is  now  used  as  a  recep- 
tion room  for  his  office.  In  1929.  Sena- 
tor Copeland  of  New  York  Introduced  a 
Senate  resolution  requesting  the  services 
of  a  imval  medical  officer  as  physician  to 
the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House  He 
s[)ecifled  a  naval  medical  officer  since  a 
naval  medical  officer  was  already  as- 
signed to  the  House  and  he  felt  it  de- 
sirous that  the  same  medical  officer  be 
assiktned  to  both  Houses 

Dr  Calver  recounts  with  some  amuse- 
ment the  fact  that  3  years  following  his 
assigimient  as  Capitol  Physician,  his  de- 
tachment for  sea  duty  was  requested  by 
the  Navy  Department  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Public  Law  212.  72d  Con.trress. 
contained  the  following  statement: 

The  det-iU  ut  the  present  incumbent  '^ 
.\ttendlng  Physician  to  the  Capitol  sh.\:i  &•■ 
continued  until  otherwise  provided  by  l.iw 

Dr  George  Wehnes  Calver  completed 
53  yeare  of  continuous  active  duly  m  the 
Navy  on  August  4.  1966.  He  was  cm- 
missioned  on  June  18.  1913,  and  entered 
active  duty  on  August  4.  1913  He  wai 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
on  October  9,  1945.  and  although  was  re- 
tired on  November  1,  1947,  he  remained 
on  active  duty  on  the  retired  list,  Hl< 
Interesting  career  prior  to  his  attachment 
to  the  Capitol  included  service  at  the 
naval  stations  Guam  and  Cavlte  In  the 
Philippine  Islands:  on  the  Yangtze  pair"'! 
aboard  the  VSS  Palos  and  the  USS 
Galveston. 


During  World  War  I.  he  served  as  the 
executive  officer  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Charleston,  S.C.  He  again  became 
the  seagoing  surgeon  in  1919  with  suc- 
cessive duty  on  the  U.SS.  Bridgeport,  the 
U.S.S.  Thomas,  and  again  the  U.S.S. 
Bridgeport.  He  became  the  senior  medi- 
cal officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Henderson  in 
May  1925  and  then  in  February  1927  re- 
ported to  the  U.S.  Naval  Dispensary  in 
Wiishington  whence  he  was  assigned  as 
attending  physician  to  the  Corigress. 

Dr.  Calver  has  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
and  has  continued  his  interest  in  medical 
research  during  his  tenure  at  the  Capitol. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  has  the  rare  distinction 
of  being  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  as  well  as  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  American  College 
of  Cardiology  and  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geriatrics  Society. 

As  the  medical  needs  of  Congress  and 
the  facilities  available  have  increased, 
Dr   Calver's  staff  has  grown. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  Speaker 
about  Public  Law  212.  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  helped  psiss  In 
the  72d  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  was  quite  right  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law.    It  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  term  of  tlie  present  incumbent  as  at- 
tending physician  to  the  Capitol  shall  be 
continuing,  tintll  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  never  been 
otherwise  provided  by  law,"  from  the  72d 
Congress  to  the  89th  Congress.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  quite  obvious.  Dr. 
Calver,  over  these  many  years,  has  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  He  has  served  w^lth  dedication, 
way  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  with  you  and  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R  FordI,  In  wlsliing  for  Dr.  CaJver  and 
Mrs.  Calver,  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren,  many  years  of  happiness. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCORMACK  1  by  Dr.  Calver,  dated  Au- 
gust 9.  1966.  In  which  Dr.  Calver  outlines 
the  outstanding  qualifications  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Capt  R  J  Pearson,  Jr..  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  office  here  at  the 
Capitol, 

Mr  Speaker,  Dr.  Pearson  la  Indeed  a 
reii;>wned  physician,  with  splendid  train- 
ing for  the  office  that  he  will  occupy.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  lose  Dr.  Calver,  but  I 
am  happy  that  he  Is  being  succeeded  by 
a  very  able  man  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  the  letter  to  which  I  earlier 
reft^rred  containing  the  qualifications  of 
Dr,  Pearson. 

The  letter  follows: 

ATTGtTST  9,  1966 
Hon,  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dr.^R  Mr  -SriAKER;  Anticipating  my  retlre- 
rpitT.t  as  Capitol  Physician,  some  months  ago 


I  asked  tliat  Captain  R.  J.  Pearson,  Jr  ,  be 
assigned  to  my  office  at  the  Capitol.  I  hope 
that  Doctor  Pearson's  presence  here  will  as- 
sure continuity  of  medical  care  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  seems  to  have  been 
well  accepted  by  the  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Captain  Pearson  received  his  MH.  degree 
at  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  in- 
terned at  King's  County  Hospital,  Brooidyn. 
New  York,  and  trained  in  internal  medicine 
at  Grady  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Later, 
he  trained  for  a  year  under  Doctor  Paul 
Dudley  White  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  cardiovascular  disease. 

He  entered  the  Navy  in  1942  and  upon  his 
release  practiced  internal  medicine  In  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  for  almost  5  years.  He  re- 
entered the  Navy  during  the  Korean  conflict 
In  1950  and  has  been  on  continuous  active 
duty  until  the  present  time. 

Dtirlng  his  Naval  career,  Doctor  Pearson 
has  served  as  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service 
at  the  following  Naval  hospitals:  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina;  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
Portsmouth.  Virginia,  and  as  Chief  of  the 
Cardiology  Service  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center.  Bethesda,  Maryland.  He  has 
written  several  papers  on  subjects  related 
to  heart  disease.  He  has  had  teaching  ap- 
pointments on  the  cardiology  staff  of  George- 
town tJnlverslty. 

Doctor  Pearson  Is  a  Member  of  the  College 
Of  Physicians,  College  of  Cardiology,  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

He  Is  certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  by  the  Sub-specialty 
Board  of  CardlovasctUar  Disease.  With  bis 
background  as  a  practitioner,  teacher  and 
consultant  in  internal  medicine  and  cardi- 
ology, I  consider  him  well  suited  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Attending  Physician. 
Sincerely  yoiu«, 

George  W.  Calver. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  great  remarks  of  our  distinguished 
and  gracious  Speaker,  as  well  as  others 
of  those  who  have  msule  these  well-de- 
served encomiums  about  our  departing 
attending  physician. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said.  Dr.  Calver  has  very  assiduously 
inquired  into  the  Infections  and  the 
things  which  affect  Members  of  Congress. 
He  has  become  a  heart  specialist  over 
the  m«my  years  of  great  renown  himself. 
Moreover,  he  has  diagnosed  those  ail- 
ments which  affect  so  many  of  us,  such 
as  the  respiratory  infections. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  said,  he  has  provided  young  doctors 
and  those  of  other  competence  who  are 
authorities  In  these  fields.  Moreover, 
demonstrating  the  character  of  the  fine 
physician  he  is,  he  has  provided  for  us 
here,  as  our  acting  majority  leader  has 
said,  the  services  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing heart  specialists  not  only  in  the 
Nation,  but  in  the  world — Dr.  Pearson. 

Dr.  Calver  is  leaving  while  he  is  vigor- 
ous, he  is  carrying  out  that  admonition 
that  he  has  told  all  of  us  to  do,  relax 
and  enjoy  It.  And  while  he  has  a  few 
years  left — and  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
few,  I  hope  they  will  be  numbered  in  the 
tens  and  twenties — I  trust  that  he  will 
relax.  But  he  is  leaving  us  with  a  great 
doctor,  a  great  physician,  and  one  well 
worthy  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  you  and  those 
others  of  us  who  have  said  these  well- 
deserved  things  about  Dr.  Calver,  I  am 
so  very  happy  that  I  can  add  my  humble 


remarks  because  he  has  performed  a  job 
well  done,  I  hope  he  will  have  follow- 
ing winds  and  nothing  but  fair  and 
tranquil  seas  for  the  rest  of  his  well- 
deserved  life  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  Speaker— himself  in 
the  well  of  the  House — yielding  to  me  in 
order  that,  as  one  of  the  "doctors  in  the 
House,"  I  might  present  greetings  to 
Admiral  Calver  of  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  Navy  on  his  retirement  from  active 
duty  in  attendance  on  the  Congress.  He 
is  truly  the  St.  Luke  of  the  Congress. 

Certainly  Dr.  George  Calver  for  years 
has  administered  with  competence,  con- 
fidential communication,  and  with  scien- 
tific acumen  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
He  has  worked  in  preventive  medicine 
as  well  as  in  curative  advice  and  prescrip- 
tions. He  is  a  man  of  men.  He  is  also 
a  pi&n  of  medicine. 

J  first  knew  him  in  association  with  a 
White  House  physician,  Adm.  Ross  Mc- 
Intyre,  who  introduced  him  when  I 
served  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  during  World  War  n. 

Dr.  Calver  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween clinical,  bedside,  and  laboratory 
research.  He  has  applied  this  to  the 
point  where  he  himself  has  become  a 
great  heart  specialist,  and  a  master  of 
electrocardiography,  and  in  the  study  of 
the  myocardium  of  that  vital  organ,  et 
cetera. 

I  think  that  much  is  to  be  said  for  car- 
ing for  those  who  care  for  the  Ills  of 
the  Nation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  I  can  say  as  a  member  of  his  pro- 
fession, is  that  Dr.  Calver  certainly  un- 
derstands the  need  for  doctoring  the 
Nation's  collective  ills  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  those  selected  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  individually. 

May  he  and  Mrs.  Calver  and  his  entire 
family  have  "fair  winds  and  following 
seas,"  with  a  long  opportunity  to  enjoy 
his  much-deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  our  beloved  Speaker 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Speaker  and  the  many 
others  here  who  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
fine  service  that  Dr.  Calver  has  rendered 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  through  the 
years,  and  to  the  operations  of  Congress, 
which  I  believe  have  contributed  to  our 
Nation. 

You  know  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
being  in  another  profession  myself — that 
is,  in  law — I  have  come  to  realize  as  most 
people  do  that  confidence  In  your  doctor 
is  a  big  part  of  medical  treatment.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
Dr.  Calver's  friendly  attitude  and  the 
friendship  he  has  had  with  Members  of 
the  House  have  played  a  big  part  in  his 
success  In  rendering  the  much-needed 
services  that  Members  of  this  oody  have 
received  through  the  years. 

I  join  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with 
our  other  colleagues  today  in  wishing 
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Dr  Calver  and  Mrs  Calver  many  happy 
years,  with  the  hope  that  he  will  have 
tane  to  be  wjth  us  on  occasion  so  that  we 
may  continue  to  enjoy  his  fellowship 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    'Mr    PYood] 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened w:th  Interest  and  with  complete 
approval  to  what  has  been  said  by  my 
colleagues  with  reference  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr  Calver  and  his  service  here. 
Fortunately,  I  believe  most  of  their  ob- 
servations were  objective  In  nature. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  and  as  the 
Membt^rs  know  4 '2  years  ago  on  a  Good 
Friday.  I  had  a  most  serious  operation 
I  had  the  i{'X>d  wishes  and  prayers  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  and  you. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  they  did 
much  to  pull  me  through  what  was  not 
supposed  even  to  be  an  even  chance. 

All  my  life  I  had  paid  no  attention  to 
doctors  and  people  like  that.  I  do  not 
believe  I  ever  had  dandruff,  let  alone  any 
serious  illness  But  4'2  years  ago  I 
learned  two  things — to  admire  and  re- 
spect doctors  and  the  great  profession  of 
medicine 

Second,  I  learned  never  to  turn  your 
back  on  a  nurst> — believe  me  That  be- 
ing the  case,  when  I  came  back  to  the 
House  *nth  the  help  of  God  and  your  In- 
terest. Mr  Speaker  and  my  colleagues. 
Dr.  Calver  met  me  at  the  door.  For  years 
he  had  been  urging  me.  as  he  has  been 
urging  you,  to  have  a  physical  examina- 
tion at  least  once  a  year  Of  course,  you 
pay  no  attention  to  It- — and  you  do  not — 
and  I  did  not.  either  Well,  I  do  now.  I 
learned  the  hard  way  So  every  6  months 
he  has  k>een  un  the  telephone  to  be  sure 
that  I  have  a  complete  hospital  checkup 

Yes.  Mr.  Spn-aker.  I  have  resented  dur- 
ing the  last  3  or  4  years  the  efforts  of 
certain  amateur  invalids  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  "queer  my  act  " 
I  insist  on  being  the  local  invalid,  but  it 
Is  getting  increasingly  difBcult  Thanks 
to  Dr  Calver  and  the  young  men  who 
have  served  with  him.  I  am  able  to  be 
on  my  feet  and  still  breathing — and  that 
puts  me  way  ahead. 

So  my  observations,  and  my  admira- 
tion and  tribute  this  morning.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  Dr  Calver  are  strictly  and 
entirely  personal  And  It  Is  from  my 
heart 

Mr  McCORM-\CK  I  >ield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  JorLsoN' 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  add  my  small  voice  to  what  Is 
being  said  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Caiver 

About  3':;  years  ago  I  had  a  stomach 
ailment  and  surgery  was  considered  I 
went  to  the  good  doctor  and  he  said.  "We 
are  solng  to  treat  you  conservatively  " 
Although  I  might  be  a  liberal  politically. 
I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  some  con- 
servative doctors  when  it  comes  to 
medicine  because  he  put  me  in  the  hos- 
pital and  he  treated  me  without  surgery 
and  I  am  now  walking  around  with  one 
less  scar  Since  I  have  plenty  of  politi- 
cal scars.  I  do  not  relish  any  additional 
medical  scars 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr  Calver  Is  a  great  and 
wise  man     I  tlilnk  his  wisdom  is  coequal 


with  his  medical  skills  and  that  is  what 
makes  a  great  doctor 

I  certainly  want  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  to  him  many  more  years  and 
may  they  be  golden  years  of  content- 
ment and  happiness  In  his  retirement 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Texas 
(Mrs  Thomas  1 

Mrs  THOMAS  Mr  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  too  would  like 
to  Join  with  you.  our  beloved  Speaker, 
and  our  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Dr  Calver 

I  extend  to  him  and  Mrs.  Calver  my 
very  best  wishes  on  his  retirement 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr    MoRr.AN  1 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  trib- 
utes being  paid  here  to  a  man  who  has 
devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  main- 
taining the  health  of  the  Members  of 
this  legislative  body 

As  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
myself.  I  have  had  a  unique  opportunity 
during  my  22  years  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  to  observe  Adm  George 
Calver's  abiding  interest  and  concern  for 
the  health  of  Members  of  the  Congress 

I  have  been  proud  to  consider  myself 
both  a  friend  and  a  colleague  of  Dr  Cal- 
ver Every  Member  of  tlits  House  who 
has  availed  himself  of  Dr  Calver's  serv- 
ices can  truthfully  say  that  he  has  done 
his  best  to  live  according  to  the  Oath  of 
Hlppocrate.s  When  not  actually  treat- 
ing one  of  us  in  his  ofBce,  he  has  been  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  Speakers  Lobby 
where  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  all  of  us 
Many  In  this  House  have  benefited  by  his 
timely  observance  and  checking  on  little 
warning  signals  that  have  led  him  to  pre- 
scribe either  advice  or  medicine  in  time 
to  avert  serious  illness  By  so  helping  to 
keep  Memt)ers  in  health  and  on  the  job. 
he  has  rendered  great  service  to  tlie  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country 

Admiral  Calver  in  leaving  us.  will  carry 
with  him  the  gratitude  of  not  only  his 
friends  who  serve  here  today,  but  also 
the  appreciative  memories  of  the  many 
former  Members  who  benefited  from  his 
skilled  practice  It  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  tills  self- 
less man  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  medical  career  to  both  the 
military  service  and  this  great  legislative 
body  May  his  future  years  be  filled  with 
the  happiness  he  deserves  for  him.self  and 
his  family 

Mr  McCORMACK  During  the  course 
of  a  chat  I  had  the  other  day  with  Ad- 
miral Calver  I  said.  Admiral,  you  are 
voluntarily  retiring,  but  you  will  always 
be  a  part  of  the  House.  I  hereby  confer 
upon  you  the  designation  and  title  of 
Physician-Emeritus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ■  " 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
mark.s  made  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentlemen  preceding  mc,  the 
Honorable  John  W  McCormatk.  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Hali  Boccs. 
majority  whip  and  now  acting  majority 
leader  the  Honorable  Gerald  R  Ford. 
minority  leader,  and  others  expressed  my 
feelings  concerning  our  great  friend, 
Adm   George  W   Calver 


Dr.  Calver  was  being  considered  for  the 
place.  "House  Physician,"  when  I  came 
to  Washington  the  latter  part  of  1928 
preceding  my  being  sworn  in  as  a  Mem- 
ber in  early  1929  It  has  been  38  years 
that  Dr.  Calver — first  as  "House  Physi- 
cian," next  as  'Physician  for  the  Con- 
gress," and  next  as  "Attending  Physician 
for  Congress" — has  served  the  Mpmbc.'-s 
of  Congress  In  such  a  fine,  patient,  con- 
siderate, and  professional  way  He  has 
always  been  available  when  a  physician 
was  needed.  It  would  be  almost  imixj.s- 
.^ible  for  anyone  t.o  enumerate  the  num- 
ber of  Instances  that  Dr.  Calver  has  been 
of  great  help  to  the  different  Members  of 
the  Congress- 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  tribute  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  pay  concern- 
ing a  colleague  Is  that  "he  is  highly  re- 
garded and  highly  respected  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  served  with 
him  ■  In  this  case,  I  can  say  the  same 
tiling  about  Dr.  Calver.  He  is  held  in 
high  esteem — highly  regarded  and  highly 
respected — by  every  Member  of  Congress 
since  he  first  accepted  the  place. 

We  are  all  anxious  for  Dr.  Calver  to 
get  a  much  needed  rest  and  enjoy  retire- 
ment and  for  this  reason  we  cannot  in.sist 
that  he  continue  to  serve  us  after  so  many 
decades  of  honest  and  faithful  service. 
Since  Dr  CaJver  is  leaving  us,  we  are 
fortunate  In  that  another  fine  physician 
is  being  assigned  to  Uike  his  place — Dr 
Rufus  Judson  Pearson,  who  has  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  member  of  his  profes- 
sion as  well  as  a  great  citizen  of  our 
country.  I  am  glad  to  Join  others  in 
welcoming  Dr.  Pearson  to  this  important 
place 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  join  with  others  In  ex- 
pressing best  wishes  to  our  friend.  Dr 
George  W.  Calver.  our  esteemed  Capitol 
Physician,  as  he  takes  leave  from  the 
position  he  has  filled  with  such  out- 
standing professional  skill  during  these 
past  many  years. 

Dr.  Calver  Is  known  by  every'  Member 
of  this  House  as  a  wise  and  kindly  phy- 
sician— a  professional  man  of  great 
learning  and  competence — who  ha^ 
zealously  sought  to  protect  and  present- 
the  health  of  all  of  the  Members  for 
many  years 

The  wisdom  and  experience  of  Dr 
Calver  are  apparent  In  these  sage  sug- 
gestions— "The  Commandments  of 
Health" — which  appear  on  a  plaque  on 
the  wall  of  his  office: 

I  Eat  Wisely 

II  Drink  Plentifully  (of  water) 

III  B.Uhe  Cleftnty 

IV  Exercise  RitlonaJly 

■V    Accept  Inevitables  (Don't  worry) 

■VI    Play  Enthusiastically 

VII    Relax  Completely 

Vni    Sleep  Sufficiently 

L.X    Check  Up  Occasionally 

P  S  Give  5  percent  of  your  time  to  keeplnf: 
well  so  that  you  won't  have  to  give  100 
percent  getting  over  being  sick. 

I  know  that  the  admiral — my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Calver — will  himself  hence- 
forth apply  these  rules  and  that  he  will 
enjoy  many  more  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness 

We  wish  for  him  all  the  best  and  every 
success  as  he  leaves  us. 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a./ the  oldest  Member  of  this  body,  hale 
ar.d  hearty  at  84.  I  am  especially  In- 
debted to  Adm.  George  W.  Calver. 

A.s  physician  to  the  Congress  he  has 
been  the  dependable  protection  of  the 
Members  of  thi.s  and  the  other  body 
acainst  the  tuf:.s  and  stresses  of  a  job 
that  keeps  no  hours  and  never  goes  on 
vacation.  Every  Member  of  every  Con- 
gress since  Dr  Calver  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  keen 
watchfulne.s.s. 

I  look  back  over  the  years  since  I  came 
here  in  1949,  even  then  67  years  old,  and 
I  wonder  If  I  would  be  here  In  the  flesh 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress 
•f  it  were  not  for  Dr.  Calver. 

In  the  fall  of  1949  I  was  victim  of  the 
^lr.'^t  serious  illness  since  the  Spanlsh- 
.\ir.erican  War.  For  7  weeks  I  was  at  the 
n.wal  ho.'^pital  at  Bethesda.  and  almost 
evcrv'  day  D''  Calver  came  to  see  me. 
I  cannot  forget  his  care,  his  attention 
:o  my  every  need.  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Hocan.  later  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Na\T.  was  then  the  head  of  the  naval 
i'.ospital.  and  Dr.  James  Fitzgerald,  now 
111  private  practice  In  Washington,  was 
on  the  hospital  staff.  During  the  years 
they  have  remained  close  In  my  regard, 
warm  In  my  affection,  and  it  was  through 
Di'  Calver  that  I  came  to  know  them. 

I  look  back  over  the  years  and  there 
IS  not  a  time  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress that  Dr.  Culver  was  not  at  my  side, 
when  some  impairment  of  my  health 
threatened,  slight  or  more  serious. 

With  such  a  stalwart  engineer  of 
wholesome  living  by  my  side,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  strange  that  I  bounded 
eailv  into  the  eiehties  and  held  the  pace 
of  the  years  v^ith  health  and  cheer.  I 
L'we  so  ver>',  very  much  to  Admiral  Cal- 
■,er  His  ImaRe  is  enthroned  in  my  heart 
a.s  surely  it  is  in  the  heart  of  all  my 
coUeagues.  Our  Rood  wishes  and  our 
prayers  will  go  with  him  and  his  wife 
in  the  years  of  a  retirement  so  richly 
and  so  nobly  earned. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
>acues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  very  fine 
and  outstanding  gentleman,  our  dlstln- 
.'uished  congressional  physician.  Dr. 
George  W.  Calver.  His  many  years  of 
unfailing  dedication  to  our  health,  his 
L'ood  spirits  and  good  will,  have  earned 
;um  the  warm  friendship  and  affection  of 
the  entire  Congress.  He  has  Indeed  been 
a  t:ood  friend  to  every  Congressman  who 
ha.s  served  since  Dr.  Calver  assumed  his 
re.sponsibilities  at  the  Capitol. 

Dr  Calver  has  been  the  "Doctor  in 
'.he  House"  since  1928.  when  his  base  of 
operations  was  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room. 

Although  we  will  no  longer  have  the 
cherished  services  of  Dr.  Calver.  we  can 
be  grateful  that  he  is  leaving  us  as  monu- 
ments of  his  efforts  a  fine  staff  of  young 
doctors  and  assistants,  and  greatly  Im- 
proved facilities  to  help  maintain  our 
health. 

I  have  been  proud  to  consider  myself 
a  friend  and  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Calver 
and  wish  to  express  my  personal  best 
wishes  to  both  him  and  Mrs.  Calver  and 
pray  that  they  have  good  health,  happi- 


ness,   and    good    fortune    in    abundant 
measure  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  our  long- 
time distinguished  physician  in  the  Capi- 
tol, has  retired,  but  pleasant  memories 
of  him  and  his  good  work  will  long 
remain. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  have  known  Dr.  Calver  throughout  my 
service  here. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  will  continue  to 
treasure  our  friendship  with  Dr.  Calver 
and  his  charming  wife.  We  hope  they 
will  have  a  long  and  pleasant  future  of 
relaxation  and  enjoyment. 

We  all  hope  and  feel  certain  that  Dr 
Calver  will  carry  with  him  a  great  deal 
of  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  been  of  so  much 
help  to  so  many  people  for  so  many  years. 

He  knows  more  about  lawmakers  than 
lawmakers  know  about  themselves.  I 
join  in  the  salute  to  Dr.  Calver. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  sad  to  say  good- 
by  to  an  old  friend  and  today  Is  no 
exception  as  we  mark  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  our  distin- 
guished physician.  For  the  more  than 
22  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have  also 
been  privileged  to  know  Dr.  Calver.  I 
do  not  mean  in  a  strict  professional 
sense  only,  I  mean  as  a  warm  person 
who  is  deeply  concerned  about  his  fel- 
low man.  He  and  the  Navy  have  given 
us  the  best  in  medical  care  and  at  the 
same  time  devoted  many  hours  to  help- 
ing us  relieve  the  tensions  and  strains 
that  go  with  the  job.  And  always  we 
knew  that  in  dealing  with  him  we  never 
had  to  fear  a  breach  of  confidence — a 
rare  thing  in  this  city.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Calver  now  leaves  us  and  retires 
from  the  Navy  as  a  vice  admiral  after 
serving  with  distinction  for  some  53 
years.  Let  us  wish  him  Godspeed  and 
many  happy  years  of  retired  life.  He 
has  my  thanks  once  again  for  the  many 
nice  things  he  did  for  mc  over  these 
years. 


that  may  now  be  shipped  to  Russia  and 
other  Eastern  European  Communist 
countries,  including  machinery,  chemi- 
cals, and  other  manufactured  items. 
This,  of  course,  includes  Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  State 
Department  report,  which  sho'vs  that  in 
1965  Poland  exported  $4  million  worth 
of  goods  to  North  Vietnam,  twice  the 
export  level  of  the  year  before.  In  1965 
Czechoslovakia  shipped  o9.7  million 
worth  of  goods  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
that,  too.  was  twice  the  level  of  1964. 
And  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
these  countries  are  increasing  trade  at  a 
rapid  rate  with  North  Vietnam. 

To  me  it  is  unbelievable  that  at  this 
time  we  are  dropping  trade  barriers  to 
the  countries  which  form  the  veritable 
arsenal  for  the  North  Vietnam  forces  our 
boys  must  fight. 

Here  are  the  official  recent  figures  on 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  by  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Calver's  retirement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIPMENTS     TO     EASTERN     EURO- 
PEAN COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  FTNDLETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wire 
services  report  that  the  Commerce 
Department  has  listed  400  commodities 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Poland: 
1962 

1.0 
1.3 

2.1 
4.0 

4.7 
8.7 
4.5 
9.7 

2.9 

1963                   

2.9 

1964 

5.2 

1965        

5.1 

Czechoslovakia: 

1962 

7.4 

1963    

4.9 

1964                  

5.0 

1965 

7.2 

SPEECH  OF  BELOVED  SAM  ROSE  AT 
UNITED  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 
ENCAMPMENT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  demands  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  running  deep  into 
October,  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  my 
comrades  at  the  68th  national  encamp- 
ment of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans at  Lansing.  Mich.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  The  bonds  that 
unite  us  in  the  oldest  of  the  Nation's 
active  veteran  organizations  is  very 
strong. 

James  H.  McElroy,  the  able  and  tire- 
less adjutaiit  general  of  the  United 
Spani-sh  War  Veterans,  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  speecli  of  Sam  Ftose  at  the 
encampment  and  this  I  am  including  In 
my  remarks.     General  McElroy  writes: 

Mr.  Rose  had  been  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration more  than  48  years  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  on  October  31.  1965.  and 
had  been  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  at  our  National  En- 
campment for  the  past  20  years.  He  is 
l^nown  as  "Mr.  VA."  and  has  received  the 
highest  award  for  exceptional  meritorious 
service  in  the  Veterans  Administration. 

You  and  I  know  that  he  has  been  the  best 
friend  that  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
has  ever  had  and  we  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  him  for  all  the  services  he  has  rendered 
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our   oomrMlM  uul   tbelr   depandent*   tbaM 
voAHj  years. 

Th«  addreas  of  the  beloved  Sam  Rose 
follows : 

TtxU  U  an  occatlon  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  aome  time.  When  an  orga- 
nisation aa  Important  In  American  Ufe  aa 
the  Unllad  Spanish  Wax  Veterana  reaches  Its 
esth  National  Encampment,  any  man  a« 
deeply  Intereated  aa  I  am  In  Veterana'  Af- 
fairs vould  (eel  both  proud  and  honored  to 
be  a  part  of  such  an  Encampment. 

Pirst,  I  would  Uke  to  take  Juat  a  moment 
of  your  time  to  pay  my  reapecta  to  a  great 
man — yoiir  fine  Adjutant  General,  James  H. 
lifcSlroy.  He  haa  given  you  such  splendid 
leadership  In  the  NaUon's  Capitol.  He  U  a 
wonderful  combination  of  youthful  energy 
with  wiadom  of  maturity.  I  ha7e  been 
privileged  to  know  him  well  for  a  number 
of  years.  HU  friendship  is  one  of  the  treaa- 
urea  I  ahall  always  value  moat  devotedly. 

Now.  let's  talk  about  the  United  Spanlah 
War  Veterans.  I  have  always  had  a  warm 
spot  m  my  heart  for  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterana.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Nation 
salute*  you.  the  Nation  honors  you  and  It 
holds  you  In  great  esteem  I  Is  It  any  wonder? 
Tours  Is  a  proud  heritage  I  Tou  belong  to  a 
Volunteer  Army  that  ruahed  to  yoxjr  coun- 
try's service.  Tou  served  with  valor  and  dis- 
tinction Tou  earned  your  place  In  the  an- 
nals of  American  Hlatory. 

I  have  a  very  special  feeling  about  cocnlng 
here  I  don't  cooalder  the  United  Spanlah 
War  Veterana  as  Just  another  veterana'  orga- 
nisation. I  think  of  you  aa  something  very 
special,  very  unique.  There  la  not  another 
cwganlaatlon  auch  aa  yours!  Therefore  I  feel 
prlvUeged  to  addreas  your  National  Encamp- 
ment. Tour  organization  haa  made  lo  many 
algnlflcant  contrlbuilona  to  i^^u  life  of  our 
nation — and  haa  given  added  dlmenalona  to 
the  word   "patrlotlam." 

The  way  I  see  It,  you  are  both  "Old 
Timers'  and  the  "New  Timers"  of  America. 
Sure,  you  are  "Old  Timers"  and  proudly 
sol  The  war  you  fought  la  more  than  two- 
thlrda  of  a  cent»ary  in  this  country's  past. 
Thafa  not  yeaterday  by  any  means.  But 
even  though  your  war  waa  a  long  tlnce  In  the 
pas-  I  sUll  consider  you  "New  Timers"  be- 
ca  .■^e  that  war  really  ushered  In  the  mod- 
er-  era  In  which  we  now  live.  It  really  waa 
a  -.urnlng  point  In  American  hlatory.  It 
□narked  the  end  of  one  era  and  tho  begin- 
ning at  another.  It  waa  page  one  of  an 
exciting  drama  that  la  still  going  on  ...  a 
drama  that  began  with  you.  each  of  you  I 

U  la  the  drama  that  Includes  the  develop- 
mfiu  of  the  automobile  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane,  and  we  all  know  how 
th»e  two  means  of  transportation  nave 
chfti.^ted  hunaan  life.  It  is  the  drama  of 
flighu  to  outer  space  and  to  the  m'X>n.  and 
wh  1  know*  where  next?  It  la  the  drama  of 
the  development  of  the  atom  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Natlona  .  .  .  and 
who  can  tell  which  of  the  two  la  really  more 
Important?  It  U  the  drama  of  better  health 
and  longer  life  for  the  people  of  this  ooun- 
trv  It  is  alao  the  drama  of  the  potential  for 
txgger  and  more  devastating  wars,  a  dream 
1.^:1*.  :lenea  all  our  dreama,  and  outahoots  the 
wv.dest  fUghta  of  our  Imagination. 

Thla  la  the  drama  that  you  had  so  much 
to  do  with,  by  your  outstanding  service 
around  '.he  turn  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Tou  hplped  bring  about  this  exciting  new 
a«e  ""J  (J  wonder  you  are  different!  No 
w'lnde.'  I  call  you  "New  Timers  '  as  well  as 
""Old   T'.n-.e.-s"! 

But  that  s  not  your  only  claim  to  fame. 
TTier?  is  something  even  deeper  and  longer 
lasting  than  that  Let  me  quote  something 
that  18  familiar  to  all  of  you: 

Amen  anlam  Is  an  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
try    I'THitT    to   tta   InjrtltuUons   and   Ideals: 


eagerneaa  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies; 
undivided  allegiance  to  tbs  flag  and  a  desire 
to  secure  the  blasslnga  ot  liberty  to  oursslvee 
and  posterity."' 

Bow  many  times  have  you  repeated  those 
simple  but  stirring  words?  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  times? 

Tboas  words,  which  you  repeat  In  unison 
at  every  meeting  of  a  Camp,  symbolize  an- 
other side  of  the  greatness  of  the  United 
Spanlah  War  Veterans.  It  Is  the  greatness  of 
stability,  of  lasting  values,  of  a  deeper  mean- 
ing of  America. 

Those  words  mean  the  same  today  as  they 
mieant  when  they  were  first  penned  many, 
nxany  years  ago.  Those  worda  represent  the 
very  opposite  of  change  In  America.  They 
represent  the  stability  of  America,  the  eter- 
nal truths  of  America,  the  greatness  that 
Oeorge  Waahlngton  dreamed  of.  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  of,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  his  life  for  and  that  our  own  great  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  strives  night 
and  day  to  achieve. 

No  matter  how  many  drastic  changes  oc- 
cur on  the  face  of  this  land,  the  stability 
repr-  sented  by  these  words  shines  forth 
eternally. 

Wars  corns  and  wars  go.  Political  partlee 
rise  and  fall.  Styles  change.  Attitudes  of 
our  cltlaens  change.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
history  go  on  and  on  and  on — and  thru  It 
all  remains  the  underlying  stability  of  our 
land,  as  represented  by  your  great  words  and 
great  sacrifices 

And  so  you  and  your  organization  stand 
for  the  changes  of  American  life.  And  you 
alao  stand  for  the  eternal  verities  of  Ameri- 
can life.  That  la  why  America  thinks  so 
highly  of  you  and  thru  a  system  of  Veterans' 
Benefits,  a  way  has  been  provided  for  yotir 
health  and  welfare. 

Tou  have  earned  your  plaoe  In  the  hearts 
of  your  countrymen  and  in  the  history 
books  that  will  continue  to  be  written  long 
after  all  of  us  are  gone.  Tou  will  forever  be 
a  i>art  of  our  Nation  and  a  reason  for  her 
greatness. 

Now.  I  must  stop.  I  dont  want  to  be  like 
the  speaker  who  went  on  and  on  until  he 
eventually  emptied  the  hall.  There  waa  only 
one  man  left,  and  be  aald  to  that  man, 
"Tou 're  a  real  aouthem  gentleman,"  to  which 
the  man  replied,  "I'm  not;  I'm  the  next 
speaker." 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  United  Spanlah 
War  Veterana  and  to  all  that  you  represent. 
May  you  always  bs  blessed  In  all  that  you 
do. 


Orovor 

Hagan,  Oa. 

ECanlsy 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Waah. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

HAbert 

Helstoakl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Kalth 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McMUlan 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

Machen 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  \a  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
1a  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Ron  No.  3521 

Adama  Cellar  Dyal 

Albert  Clancy  Elmondaon 

Andrews,  C^evenger  Ellsworth 

Olenn  Collier  Bvaos,  Colo. 


Annunslo 

Arends 

AsplnaU 

BarlDg 

Bingham 

Brock 

Brooka 

OabeU 

OaUaway 

Carey 

Oederberg 


Conyera 

Connan 

Craley 

Culver 

Davis,  Oa 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dow 


Pallon 

Farbsteln 

Famum 

Plaher 

Wynt 

Foley 

Pulton.  Tenci. 

Olalmo 

OUUgan 

Ooodell 


Mackay 

MarUn,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mlnlah 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morrtaon 

Morton 

Moea 

Multer 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

NU 

O'Brien 

CHara.  Mich. 

CKonakl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ottlnger 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Ratne^a 

Besnlck 

Rivers,  Alaaka 

Rodino 


Rogers,  Tex 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roudebu5h 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Sickles 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  N  j. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

White.  Idaho 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  308 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOUR  OP  MEETINa  11  A.M.. 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PILINO   OP   REPORTS    FROM   COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Duncan,  Oreg.    Oross 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  51)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH«  coMMrnxx  or  thx  wholx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  51,  with 
Mr.  McPall  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  yesterday.  It  had  agreed  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  as  printed  In  the  re- 
ported bill. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

jn  page  1,  line  10,  through  page  3.  line  6, 
iViie  out  the  last  sentence  of  section  1  and 
lujert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
lakeshore  shall  comprise  the  area  within  the 
boundaries  delineated  on  a  map  Identified  as 
"A  I>ropoeed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore",  dated  July  1966,  and  bearing  the 
number  'LNPNE  1007-n>".  which  map  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

AMENDMENT  OFTXaXD  BT  MR.  tJDAlX 

.Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  first  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udaix  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "the  Committee 
amendment."  and  insert  "The  lake-shore 
shall  comprise  the  area  within  the  bound- 
aries delineated  on  a  map  identified  as  A 
Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore', 
dated  September  1966,  and  bearing  the  num- 
ber LNPNE-lOOS-ID',  which  map  Is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minuter 
in  support  of  his  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  is  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  first  title.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
posed national  park  is  established  by 
reference  to  a  certain  map.  The  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is  this:  Possibly  the 
Chair  cannot  state  it,  but  maybe  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  offered  the  amendment 
can  make  it  clear.  I  do  not  know,  from 
simply  referring  to  another  map.  what 
additional  lands,  if  any,  would  be  in- 
cluded within  the  confines  of  the  na- 
tional park,  If  the  same  is  finally  adopted. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  biUs  of  ihis  kind, 
rather  than  to  have  a  several-page  metes 
and  bounds  description,  to  describe  new 
national  park  units  by  means  of  an  of- 
ficial map  on  file  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do.  I  have  asked  that  the 
map  that  the  amendment  refers  to  be 
brought  into  the  Chamber.  It  has  been 
out  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

I  will  explain,  if  I  am  recognized  to  do 
so.  what  lands  are  added  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
add  that  while  what  I  am  about  to  say 
is  not  quite  a  parlifimeniary  inquiry,  a  lot 
of  people  who  live  up  in  that  area  will 
take  a  look  at  the  map  and  they  will 
not  know  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of 
the  park.  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with 
the  Interior  Committee  I  have  had 
plenty  of  quarrels  with  them  already. 
But  I  must  say,  even  though  it  may  take 
a  little  more  time,  tliai  we  ought  to  let 
people  know  exactly  who  is  in  and  who 


is  out.     I  think  that  would  be  a  good 

idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  it  clear  as  I  begin  that  this  is  not 
an  official  committee  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee  could  not  .be 
here  today.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  not  in  the  Chamber  today. 
This  is  an  amendment  which  I  had  al- 
ways proposed  to  offer.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  sponsor  in  my  own  indi- 
vidual capacity.  I  do  not  present  this  as 
an  amendment  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee or  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  and  the  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Rivers]. 

Now,  what  will  the  amendment  do? 
To  my  right  is  the  official  map  to  which 
the  amendment  refer.s  If  the  amend- 
ment carries,  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional lakeshore  will  be  as  delineated  by 
this  map.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  the 
units  shown  in  orange  on  this  numbered 
map  are  in  the  lakeshore. 

My  amendment  would  add  the  so- 
called  Inland  Steel  property  or  west 
beach  property  here  together  with  ap- 
proximately 1  mile  of  beach  frontage 
along  through  the  town  of  Ogden  Dunes. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  areas  now  in  the 
lakeshore,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to  we  would  have  another  2  miles  of 
beach  front  added  to  the  lakeshore.  as 
well  as  the  478  acres  of  the  Inland  Steel 
land. 

This  Inland  property,  let  me  make 
clear,  is  vacant  land.  It  is  unoccupied. 
There  are  no  structures  on  it.  The  In- 
land Steel  Co.  has  held  it  for  many  years. 

The  point  was  made  yesterday  that 
some  sand  had  been  hauled  off  and  taken 
off  into  Illinois,  which  I  regret,  but  that 
was  about  50  years  ago.  This  is  beautiful 
dune  lakeshore  land. 

We  are  displaying  picture.s  here  in  the 
Chamber  which  I  hope  the  Members  will 
look  at  before  they  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, for  they  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
this  amendment  will  do. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  amendment 
will  make  one  minor  change.  I  will  say 
for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from  In- 
diana. The  F^irnessville  Cemetery .  which 
is  a  slight  indentation  in  the  back  part 
of  the  proposed  lakeshore.  will  be  taken 
out,  so  we  will  not  have  any  cemetery  in 
the  lakeshore.  I  know  that  will  be  a 
comfort  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Are  you  going  to  take 
out  that  Swedish  church  which  has  been 
there  for  about  100  years? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  Swedish  church.  We  tried,  in  the 
committee,  to  make  improvements  and 
changes,  and  to  take  out  things  which 
should  not  be  in.  I  believe  the  bill  is  far 
Improved  from  the  Senate  version. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
there  is  the  right  of  access  to  the  people 
now.    Why  go  further  than  that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  the  bill  is  now  writ- 
ten, this  area  is  totally  out. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  lakeshore  would  end 
at  this  point. 

Let  me  say  further  that  this  will  not 
interfere  with  the  port.  The  port  is  at 
this  point.  There  would  be  a  corridor  of 
almost  3^2  miles  wide  for  industry. 

There  is  a  steel  mill  here.  There  is  a 
steel  mill  in  this  area. 

This  is  really  the  key  to  a  meaningful 
national  lakeshore,  because  this  will  take 
off  the  pressure  from  the  dunes  over  here 
and  will  enable  the  mass  use  of  the  lake- 
shore  in  this  area,  so  that  we  can  really 
preserve  the  essence  of  the  Indiana  dunes 
up  through  the  State  park  and  up 
through  the  areas  which  will  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  This  is  going  to  take 
Ogden  Dunes  Beach? 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  will  take  a  right-of- 
way  through  Ogden  Dimes,  about  1  mile. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     How  wide  a  beach? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Approximately  100  feet 
deep. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  what  the  Inland  Steel 
property  is  worth  or  what  the  riparian 
private  rights  are  worth  to  those  people? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment has  been  estimated  by  the  National 
Park  Service  appraisers  at  something  like 
$4.7  million  for  the  Inland  Steel  property 
and  about  $700,000  for  the  necessary 
easements  through  Ogden  Dunes.  We 
would  add  something  on  the  order  of 
$5>'2  million  to  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

I  will  have  an  additional  amendment 
to  cover  that,  if  this  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  want  to  ask  about 
the  Swedish  church.  Will  that  be  torn 
down? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  check  with  the 
staff  on  that.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  status 
of  the  Swedish  church.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rotjsh] 
could  answer  that.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  any 
event  the  church  would  not  be  torn  down. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice would  preserve  the  church,  and  per- 
haps do  as  good  a  job  as  is  being  done 
now.  It  would  be  in  the  national  lake- 
shore. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  How  old  Is  the 
church? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  cannot  answer  the 
lady's  question.  I  know  it  is  very  old 
and  very  valuable. 
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Mra  BOLTON.  Some  of  these  na- 
tional park  systems  and  Army  Engineers 
and  ali  the  rest  have  all  too  little  regard 
for  the  old  things  they  destroy. 

Mr  UDAUj.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice does ' 

Mrs.  BOLTON  It  certainly  means  to 
have     To  that  I  agree. 

Mr  LTDALL.  If  this  la  In  the  lake- 
shore  It  win  be  preserved. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  UDALL.  Let  me  make  two  or 
three  additional  polnis  before  I  conclude. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  coruent.  Mr.  Udall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  i 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  leaves  that 
point  "■ 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL  My  question  Is  very  sim- 
ple I  should  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man relate  the  acreage  Involved  In  the 
Inland  Steel  property  and  the  riparian 
rikiht^  through  the  Ogden  Dunes  Park  on 
the  shoreline,  to  the  dollar  estimate  he 
gave  for  the  acquisition 

Mr  UDALL.  The  478  acres  Is  $4.7 
million  for  the  Inland  Steel  property. 
The  Ogden  Dunes  strip  is  about  100  feet 
wide  and  1  mile  long.  I  do  not  have  the 
acreage  It  will  cost  about  $700,000  for 
the  necessary  fee  rights. 

Mr  HALL  That  would  be  a  total  of 
what? 

Mr   LTDALL      $5  4  milUon. 

Mr  HALL  $5  4  million  for  roughly. 
let  us  say.  500  acres,  which,  of  course, 
comes  out  to  more  than  $10,000  an  acre 

Ls  that  correcf     For  acquisition  costs'' 

Mr  UDALL  We  are  told  by  the  ap- 
praLsers  that  these  are  the  current  values 
In  the  area  This  Ls  what  we  will  have 
to  pay  if  we  are  going  to  save  this  area 

Mr  HALL  Thank  you.  that  Is  too 
exp)en.sive  at  be.st 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  sientleman  yield  to  me ' 

Mr  UD.\LL  Let  me  make  these 
points  first,  and  then,  if  I  do  nut  have 
any  time  left,  my  colleague.  I  am  sure. 
can  get  time  himself  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule 

This  area  tfiat  I  prop<jse  to  add  was  In 
the  Senate  bill  It  was  a  part  of  the 
compromise,  the  great  compromise, 
where  we  would  have  a  port  and  a  lake- 
shore  ThLs  Is  vacant  land  Inland 
Steel  will  not  lose  anything  They  will 
be  paid  In  full  We  will  not  lase  any- 
thing, but  we  can  save  by  putting  th.ls 
In  the  national  lakeshore  It  will  take 
pressure  off  and  really  save  this  as  a 
beautiful  national  lakeshore  area  and 
enable  us  to  save  the  dunes  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  as  In  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  UDALL  If  I  have  any  time  left.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois 

Mr  MURPLY  of  Illinois  Thank  you 
for  yielding  May  I  ask  this  question: 
Prom  Gary  eastwardly  In  Indiana  what 
percent  of  the  t)each  shoreline  Ls  private 


and  public?  I  understand  In  the  dty  of 
Gary  you  have  Marquette  Park,  which 
has  a  public  beach.  I  know  because  I 
used  to  go  there  when  I  was  a  boy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  I  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minots 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  It  was  the 
highest  dune  in  point  of  altitude  along 
the  southerly  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
I  know  they  have  a  public  beach  there 
and  a  State  park  with  a  beach  in  Indiana 
auid  they  also  have  a  public  beach  at 
Michigan  City.  However.  I  do  not  know 
nor  can  I  recall  whether  there  Is  any 
other  public  bathing  area  from  Gary. 
Ind .  along  Lake  Michigan  to  St.  Jo- 
seph. Mich 

Mr.  UDALL  Let  me  smswer  this  ques- 
tion, because  this  Is  a  very  crucial  point. 
Our  testimony  showed  that  In  44  miles 
Indiana  has  on  this  beautiful  lake,  65 
percent  of  that  acreage,  65  percent  of  it. 
Is  now  zoned  or  used  for  Industries,  steel 
mills,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Another 
30  percent  Is  In  private  hands  with  "Keep 
Off '  signs,  and  only  5  percent  of  that  44 
miles  is  available  for  public  use.  That 
Is  what  we  are  trying  to  correct  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  r>bJe<-tlon 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  public  beaches? 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana 

Mr  HALLECK  I  have  the  figures 
here  from  the  Coast  Guard  maps  on  the 
public  beaches  Hammond  has  four- 
tenths  of  a  mile  Whitintf  has  four- 
tenths  of  a  mile  East  Chlcaito  has  four- 
tenths  of  a  mile  Gary,  from  US  Steel 
to  Porter  has  3  .5  miles  Jahn.son  Beach 
has  one-half  of  a  mile  Dimes  F'ark  has  3 
miles  and  Michigan  City  1  mile  Beverly 
Shores  has  four -tenths  of  a  mile  That 
aflds  up  U)  9  6  miles  of  public  beaches  on 
Lake  Michigan  out  of  Indiana's  40  miles 
of  shoreline 

Mr  UDALL.  Much  of  which  Is  pol- 
luted, and  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  a  lot 
more  will  bo  polluted.  I  am  told 

Mr  HALLECK  I  do  not  know  how 
much  Is  polluted  over  there,  but  let  me 
lay  that  one  thing  to  rest  rigiu  here 
The  Gary-Hobart  Water  Co  draws  its 
water  from  a  point  next  to  this 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall  1  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  continue  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  Gary-Hobart 
Water  Co.  draws  its  water  from  the  very 
area  those  people  were  arguing  up  there 
the  other  day  at  the  hearing  on  our  port 
would  be  polluted.  You  do  not  dare  to 
pollute  that  water.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  and  proven  that 
Bethlehem  Steel,  which  is  adjacent,  will 
put  the  water  back  in  the  lake  more  pure 
than  It  came  out.  So  aU  of  this  talk 
about  pollution  is  just  a  bunch  of 
baloney. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  points 
of  discussion  during  consideration  of  this 
legislation  concerned  the  Inclusion  and 
administration  of  the  noncontiguous 
areas. 

In  the  subcommittee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  Mud  Lake 
unit — and  that  title  describes  it  well— 
the  Billings  Lake  unit,  the  Blue  Heron 
unit,  and  Pin  Hook  Bogs;  but  it  was 
defeated. 

Interestingly,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior Is  willing  to  pay  more  money  per 
acre  for  these  mudholes  and  swamps  than 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  best  river  bottom  land  in  the 
Melvcrn  Reservoir  area  In  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

In  the  full  committee  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNALLl.  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  of  these  units  with  the  exception  of 
Pin  Hooks  Bogs,  Lo  and  behold— It 
carried. 

In  the  subcommittee  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  West  Beach 
unit,  the  Burns  Bog  unit  and  the  Ogden 
Dunes  area.  This  area  is  4  miles  away 
from  the  remainder  of  the  lakeshore 
That  amendment  was  defeated. 

In  the  full  committee  the  chairmar 
of  the  committee  offered  an  amendment 
to  .strike  the  Bums  Bog  unit — and  it  car- 
ried— and  my  amendment  to  strike  the 
West  Beach  unit  also  carried. 

The  exclusion  of  these  noncontiguous 
areas  reduced  by  5.276  acres  the  land  to 
be  acquired  at  a  savings  of  approximately 
$11,170,000  to  the  Federal  Oovemmfnt 

The  facts  are  that  the  cost  will  at  Ipa<:t 
double  this  amount — witness  what  has 
happened  with  resijoct  to  the  Point  Reyes 
project  m  Callfomia^originally  author- 
ized for  $14  million — now  up  to  approxi- 
mately $60  million 

Today  we  are  getting  a  demonstration 
of  what  the  proponents  of  this  bill  want 
to  do 

By  amending  this  bill — and  referring  to 
the  map  LNPNE-1008-ID.  my  collt-.ieue 
from  Arizona  Is  attempting  to  make  the 
West  Beach  unit  a  part  of  the  lakeshore 

Mr.  RousH's  amendment  adds  the 
Bums  Bog  unit. 

Now,  why  did  the  committee  delete  the 
West  Beach  unit  and  the  Bums  Bog  unlf 
This  land  Is  now  owned  by  the  Iriland 
Steel  Co. 


I  have  no  interest  In  Inland  Steel — I 
am  Interested  In  trying  to  give  Indiana 
a  lakeshore — and  also  preservln?  that 
area  not  needed  and  not  contiguous 
to  the  remainder  of  the  lakeshore  for  In- 
dustrial development  and  for  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Does  Inland 
Steel  Intend  to  develop  this  area?  All  I 
know  Is  what  Inland  has  told  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  must  assume  that  the  of- 
ficials of  that  company  are  honest  men. 

On  April  7,  1966,  Mr.  Frederick  Jalcks, 
president  of  Inland  Steel,  testified  as 
follows : 

It  is  our  present  intention  that  by  or 
shortly  after  the  time  that  the  propHSsed 
Burns  Waterway  Harlx>r  is  In  commercial 
operation  as  a  public  port.  Inland  Steel's 
property  will  be  devoted  to  industrial  use. 

If  you  will  examine  the  map,  you  will 
find  that  one  major  highway  and  three 
major  railroad  lines  separate  the  West 
Beach  area  and  the  Burns  Bog  unit. 

Hundreds  of  freight  traiiis  and  pas- 
senger trains  travel  over  these  lines 
each  day. 

Anyone  trying  to  use  the  West  Beach 
unit  must  pass  over  these  lines  each 
day. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do — relo- 
cate the  railroad  lines  and  highway — of 
course  not;  that  would  be  prohibitive. 
Build  underpasses  and  overpasses? 
Well,  that  would  be  the  sensible  thing  to 
do. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something — the 
Department  witnesses  estimated  that 
80,000  people  and  8,500  cars  would  use 
the  West  Beach  unit  each  Simday. 

I  submit  that  it  will  take  a  dozen  over- 
passes and  underpasses  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
told  you  there  were  times  when  the 
trafflc  was  backed  up  for  5  miles  try- 
ing to  get  into  the  State  park. 

I  submit  that  if  West  Beach  is  added, 
it  will  be  backed  up  to  the  Chicago 
Loop. 

Yesterday  I  advised  the  committee 
that  in  the  Interior  Committee  the  pro- 
ponents agreed  that  West  Beach  unit 
was  the  heart  of  the  project  but  since 
the  .so-called  heart  is  separated  from 
the  remaindei  of  the  project  by  4 
mile.s — they  now  refer  to  it  as  the  key 
to  the  pro.iect. 

To  Include  it  would  call  for  dual  ad- 
ministration The  State  of  Indiana  op- 
poses Its  Inclusion  and  so  do  I. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  Bums  Bog 
unit. 

You  have  seen  some  snapshots — pre- 
sumably taken  in  this  area.  The  De- 
partment says  It  wants  to  save  the 
dunes— it  wants  to  create  trails. 

Let  me  read  you  what  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee  said  about  this 
particular  area ; 

K\\  Of  our  pictures,  Mr.  Hartzog,  show  that 
this  has  been  de-duned — if  that  Is  the  word 
—as  there  Is  comparatively  no  acres  at  all 
back  of  that — that  Is  the  dunes  area  at  the 
present  time. 

A  little  bit  has  come  back,  I  understand. 
But  oyer  a  period  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  longer  than  that,  these  dunes 
have  not  come  back — and  tliey  will  not 
come  back  as  long  as  you   have  a  railroad 
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track   there.     That   country   has   grass   and 
no  dunes  at  all — that  Is  what  it  Is. 

And  then  Mr.  Aspinall  added : 
What  would  you  have  trails  In  that  kind  of 
place  for? 

The  proponents  are  trying  to  sell  you 
this  project  under  the  label  "we  are  sav- 
ing the  dunes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  738  acres  are  Involved 
In  this  amendment — and  the  Depart- 
ment witnesses  tell  us  that  in  fact  there 
are  only  17  acres  of  so-called  dunes  In 
the  whole  area. 

The  amendment  and  the  substitute 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  there  has  been  much  said  in  this 
debate  about  saving  the  dunes,  and  I 
seem  to  note  from  the  debate  some  sort 
of  odiimi  attached  to  the  proposition 
that  recreation  areas  should  be  pre- 
served. 

Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  preserv- 
ing recreation  areas  in  this  part  of  lake 
Michigan? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  No.  In  fact,  I  have 
supported  the  establishment  of  a  lake- 
shore  project  there,  but  I  am  opposed 
and  was  opposed  to  these  additional 
areas  that  we  would  add. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROUSH 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  sutwtltute  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Bottsh:  Page  2.  line  6,  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Udall's 
amendment  and  add  the  following:  "exclud- 
ing therefrom  the  one  mile  of  lakefront 
known  as  Ogden  Dunes  Beach  and  adding 
thereto  the  area  known  as  the  Burns  Bog 
Unit  as  shown  on  a  map  with  the  same  title. 
dated  January  1965  and  bearing  the  number 
'Nlr-II>-7001A'  which  map  Is  also  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Departm.ent  of  the  Interior." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

ROITSH]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
propounding  a  parliamentary  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  state  the  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  units  of 
this  proposed  national  park  are  fixed  by 
reference  to  a  map,  is  it  in  order  to  offer 
language  in  indefinite  terms  that  would 
undertake  to  alter  that? 

The  gentlonan  from  Arizona  offered 
an  amendment  which  referred  to  an- 
other map,  which  is  a  matter  of  record. 

I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  else  knows  just  what  is 
meant  when  reference  Is  made  to  Ogden 
Dunes  or  Bums  Bog  units. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
reply  that  the  Chair  is  not  in  a  position 
to  construe  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  technically  is  in  order  and 
it  is  up  to  the  Meml)er  offering  an 
amendment  to  construe  the  amendment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  here  a  copy  of  the  map  referred 
to  in  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  does  two  things  with 
regard  to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

First  of  all,  my  amendment  deletes 
from  his  proposal  the  area  known  as  the 
Ogden  Dunes  Beach. 

My  amendment  also  causes  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  lakeshore,  the  area  known 
as  Bums  Bog. 

This  means  an  additional  374  acres  to 
that  w-hich  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  proposes  to  be  included  In 
the  bill. 

This  would  cause  the  bill  to  more  near- 
ly conform  to  the  bill  which  passed  the 
other  body. 

It  provides  a  larger  area  for  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  in  the  particular 
unit  that  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
Inland  Steel  property. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the  House. 
But  the  Governor  of  Indiana  has  testified 
that  he  is  for  a  Dunes  Park.  He  is  for  a 
port.  He  is  not  for  a  park  which  would 
include  noncontiguous  areas.  This 
would  include  the  Inland  Steel  property 
which  Is  a  noncontiguous  area. 

In  this  regard  some  of  us  who  are 
proponents  of  this  park  are  at  odds,  as 
far  as  our  opinion  is  concerned,  with  the 
Governor  of  Indiana.  It  is  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

But  this  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
proposal  which  is  before  the  House  at 
this  time.  This  particular  area  lies 
closest  to  the  population  center. 

I  would  call  your  attention  and  refer 
to  the  aerial  photo  which  is  the  chart 
at  the  far  end  on  my  right. 

You  will  observe  that  there  are  no  im- 
provements in  this  area.  There  are  no 
buildings.  There  has  been  nothing  done 
by  Inland  Steel  except  during  the  early 
course  of  their  ownership  they  mined 
the  dunes. 

There  are  still  dunes  remaining.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  securing  these  color 
photos  which  you  see  before  you.  all  of 
which  describe  areas  and  portray  areas 
within  the  Inland  Steel  property,  is  to 
show  to  you  that  there  are  still  valuable 
dimes  to  be  saved. 

I  have  in  my  file  also  copies  of  letters 
from  Dr.  Jerry  S.  Olsen  and  Dr.  William 
C.  Ashby  who  have  received  their  doc- 
torates in  ecology  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  work  done  in  the  Indiana 
dimes.  Both  of  these  men  call  attention 
to  the  scientific  and  conservation  fea- 
tures of  this  particular  area  and  say  they 
are  worth  saving. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  this 
would  be  difBcult  to  administer.  This  is 
certainly  not  unique  in  the  history  of 
national  parks;  to  have  a  noncontiguous 
area  or  to  have  several  noncontiguous 
areas  Involved  in  one  of  these  parks. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  list  of  parks 
which  can  be  found  on  page  419  of  the 
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hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  which 
began  on  Aprtl  4  of  this  year  They  list 
many  of  them — Acadia  National  Park  in 
Maine.  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  Chan- 
nel Islands  National  Monument. 

And  there  are  numerous  others  which 
have  the  same  problem  to  contend  with 
I  believe  we  cannot  say  they  have  been 
delinquent  In   their  administration  nor 
have  they  been  too  dlfflcult  to  administer 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  we  in- 
clude— I  might  say  I  think  It  is  very 
Important  that  we  include — in  this  bUl 
this  property  known  as  the  Inland  Steel 
property. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYTJDR.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Che  Roush  amendment 
and  In  favor  of  the  Udall  amendment. 
In  reference  to  the  Roush  amendment, 
which  I  oppose.  It  startles  me  that  any- 
one who  would  be  In  favor  of  this  na- 
tional lakeshore  would  offer  such  an 
eunendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  ^Mr 
RonsHl  by  his  amendment  would  take 
out  a  mile  of  beach  for  lakefront,  which 
thp  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr  Udall' 
la^ttempting  to  put  In.  He  wouid  add 
several  hundred  acres  of  ground  which 
are  south  of  the  railroad  tracks,  and  sep- 
arated by  all  of  those  main  railroad  lines 
which  were  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  fMr.  SkttbitzI  The 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  tMr  Udall  1,  Is 
really  in  preservation  and  establishment 
of  a  lakeshore,  which  Is  what  the  bill 
would  do.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
an  area  on  Lake  Michigan  where  people 
from  the  great  metropolitan  area  can 
come.  There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
including  the  lands  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  rail- 
road tracks  That  area  could  provide 
very  little  In  the  way  of  recreation 

But  the  part  that  the  gentlemaji  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  wants  to  put  in, 
and  the  reason  I  support  his  ameniiment, 
is  that  his  amendment  would  actually 
preserve  some  of  the  dunes  tha ,  have 
been  referred  to  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  will  de- 
feat the  Roush  amendment,  because 
most  of  the  property  that  he  wants  to 
put  in  is  not  contiguous,  and  the  prop- 
erty that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  wants  to  put  In,  is  on  the 
lakefront  and  will  be  available  for  the 
recreational  enjoyment  of  all  the  people 

It  Is  true  that  it  is  expensive  Our  col- 
league from  Kansas  has  said  it  costs 
more  money  for  this  land  than  for  good 
bottom  farmland  in  Kansas.  I  can  tell 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas,  that  if  he 
had  his  farmland  up  on  this  lake,  he 
would  get  a  lot  more  money  for  it.  Lo- 
cation Is  what  makes  this  land  valuable. 

Some  people  say  we  should  not  take 
Inland  Steel's  property.  Inland  Steel 
has  owi>ed  this  property  for.  I  under- 
stand, over  60  years,  and  they  have  never 
done  anything  with  it  except  take  sand 
off  It.  Now.  they  come  along  and  say 
that  one  of  the  reaaons  we  should  not 
take  it  is  because  we  should  give  them 


5  years  to  develop  it  If  they  have  had 
Ihl.s  land  all  that  time  and  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  It,  It  Is  time  the 
F'ederal  Ojvemment  should  step  in  and 
make  it  available  to  the  people. 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  My  colleague  misun- 
derstood my  statement.  When  I  spoke 
of  $400  an  acre,  I  was  talking  about  the 
Mud  Lake  unit  and  the  Pin  Bog  unit, 
which  are  nothing  but  swamps  2  or  3 
miles  from  the  lake  shore  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inlenor  was  willing  to  pay 
over  $400  an  acre  for  that  land  That  Is 
more  than  river-bottom  land  in  my 
State  costs 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  Roush  amendment  is 
defeated  and  the  Udall  amendment  Is 
adopted 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
III  opp<\sitlon  to  the  amendment  Just 
m  case  any  of  the  Members  now  present 
were  not  here  yesterday  and  did  not  hear 
some  of  the  things  that  I  had  to  say  at 
that  time.  I  am  going  to  say  again  very 
briefly — and  I  hope  my  friend  from  Chi- 
cago win  listen;  I  am  sure  he  will — that 
the  proposed  national  park  Is  altogether 
located  in  my  district  except  one  little 
unit  way  over  In  La  Porte  County,  which 
is  4  or  5  miles  from  the  park 

Why  anybcxly  put  that  in  I  do  not 
know  That  is  Just  like  when  they 
.started  this  measure  and  it  passed  the 
other  body.  It  had  a  lot  of  these  back 
line  areas  3  or  4  miles  away,  with  abso- 
lutely no  use  for  anything  in  it.  but  It 
is  good,  expensive  property  that  one  day 
we  can  use  out  our  way  The  State  of 
L'idiana  has  been  protecting  3  miles  of 
the  best  dunes  for  more  than  40  years. 
The  other  dunes  that  are  left  are  already 
protected  by  zoning  and  ordnances  This 
expensive  bill  is  not  needed  to  save  the 
dunes 

I  am  Eigainst  the  bill 

I  am  against  this  amendment 

These  conflicting  views  here  have  put 
me  back  of  the  eightball.  in  a  way.  I 
am  not  for  putting  the  Ogden  Dunes 
Beach  in  here  I  am  not  for  putting  the 
Beverly  Shores  Beach  in  here.  I  am  not 
for  putting  in  tlie  Dunes  Acres  Beach. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  map, 
they  will  see  they  are  Just  about  equal 
types  of  communities 

But  I  certainly  am  not  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  referred 
to  what  our  Oovernor  had  to  say  He 
made  It  real  plain     He  said : 

The  tract  of  land  Just  east  of  the  Lake 
Porter  County  line  now  owned  by  Inland 
Steel  Co  Is  not  contiguous  to  the  major  por- 
tions of  the  Indiana  Dunes  NaUonal  Lake- 
shore  project  and  therefore  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana Is  not  Interested  in  having  this  land 
acquired 

Let  me  add  one  further  word  at  this 
Juncture.  When  the  Inland  Steel  repre- 
sentatives appeared  and  testified  they 
said  they  were  for  the  park  but.  "We  do 
not  want  in  it.  We  do  not  think  we  be- 
long in  it." 

That  did  not  quite  fit  my  view  about 
what  ought  to  be  done  In  this  circum- 


stance, but  in  any  event  that  was  their 
position 

For  them  it  must  be  said  that,  if  any- 
one  wants  a  bathing  beach,  I  guess  they 
have  a  bathing  beach.  As  I  pointed  out, 
right  now  there  are  almost  10  miles  of 
public  bathing  beaches  in  existence  in 
Indiana.  We  are  getting  ready,  if  this 
bill  Is  passed — and  I  hope  It  Is  not— to 
take  miles  and  miles  of  what  are  now 
private  beaches. 

If  we  should  take  away  the  riparian 
rights  from  those  property  owners — and 
some  of  those  homes  are  worth  $150,000 
or  more — we  can  get  our  pencils  out  and 
figure  what  this  is  going  to  cost. 

If  we  should  ask  Inland  Steel  about  a 
price,  if  we  should  say,  "We  want  your 
property." — 800  acres,  or  whatever  acre- 
age the  gentleman  from  Indiana  would 
take — and  asked  them  to  put  a  price  on 
it.  they  would  not  put  a  price  on  it.  If 
they  did,  it  would  not  be  $4  million  I: 
would  be  closer  to  $10  million,  in  my  es- 
timation 

And  what  about  these  private  beaches'" 
Nobody  can  tell  for  sure  what  sort  of 
valuation  Is  going  to  be  placed  upon  this 
frontage.  I  know  that  those  lakefront 
lots  up  there  are  sellmg  now  at  fabulous 
prices. 

I  just  hope  that  all  these  amendment; 
will  be  defeated.  In  saying  that  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  urging  that  Ogden  Dunes  Beach  be 
placed  in  here  That  would  be  just  com- 
pounding the  whole  situation  and  making 
it  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  these  amend- 
ments should  be  adopted  and  if  al!  of 
these  areas  should  be  put  back  m  the 
bill  It  would  be  much  worse.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  did  not. 

A  while  back  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
town  of  Ogden  Dunes,  in  which  the  writer 
said,  among  other  things: 

Hundreds  of  our  citizens  took  little  or  no 
Interest  In  "Save  the  Dunes"  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, fax  more  Important  public  Issues  than 
these  Now,  however,  when  we  are  suddenly 
and  for  the  first  time,  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  our  beach  front,  which  could  have 
a  tremendously  detrimental  effect  on  all  the 
aspects  of  our  community  life,  particularly 
on  our  property  values,  our  citizens  are  no: 
expressing  themselves,  and  surely  they  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  before  this  sudden  In- 
clusion la  the  bill  becomes  law. 

This  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lasula: 
Affairs  was  considering  the  bill,  but  the 
comment  is  as  timely  now  as  it  was  then 

I  am  sorry  that  the  great  chairman 
of  this  committee  Is  not  here.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
Is  not  here.  They  were  in  attendance  at 
the  hearings.  They  know  what  it  is  ali 
about.  When  they  reported  this  bill  they 
did  not  have  any  of  those  areas  In  it 

Now,  something  was  said  here  ye.ster- 
day  about  how  I  am  just  a  provincial 
guy  and  I  Just  represent  a  few  p*x)ple 
up  there  in  my  bailiwick.  That  is  not 
quite  true.  The  Secretary  of  Interior 
said  he  never  saw  less  zest  for  a  national 
park  them  there  is  in  respect  to  thus  one 
and  I  believe  that  Is  exactly  right 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  vote 
shortly  on  this  very  important  matter 
and  resolve  once  and  for  all  what  I  think 
Is  at  the  heart  of  and  Is  the  key  to 
this  whole  proposal.  Before  we  do  I 
believe  that  something  should  be  made 
clear  with  regard  to  this  amendment. 
Tlic  gentleman  from  Indiana  suggested 
that  it  Is  too  btid  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  are  not  here,  and  it  Is  too 
bad.  However,  if  you  are  suggesting  that 
there  is  doubt  about  their  position  on 
this  bill,  yesterday  both  of  them  re- 
quested me  to  extend  their  remarks  In 
the  Record.  You  will  find  that  in  the 
very  first  part  of  the  debate  yesterday 
afternoon.  They  both  support  the  bill. 
Let  us  have  that  very  clear. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  I  did  not  mean  to  In- 
dicate that  they  are  not  supporting  the 
bill,  because  I  know  they  do.  They  voted 
to  report  the  bill.  But  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  and  to  the  Members  here, 
is  that  apparently  they  were  not  averse  to 
the  amendments  that  were  adopted  in 
the  committee  to  take  out  some  of  these 
areas. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  was  there,  and  I  would 
quarrel  with  my  friend  from  Indiana  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers!,  who  signed 
a  letter  2  days  ago  saying  that  he  sup- 
ported the  Udall  amendment,  which  we 
are  now  considering.  The  suggestion  was 
made,  also,  that  we  are  going  to  buy  up  a 
lot  of  homes.  In  Cape  Cod,  at  Point 
Reyes,  at  Padre  Island,  and  I  am  re- 
minded by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PikeI,  at  Plre  Island,  we 
worked  out  a  very  nice  procedure,  which 
says  that  all  we  take  is  an  easement  down 
to  the  water.  We  take  the  shoreline  for 
public  use  and  people  can  keep  their 
homes,  and  in  this  bill  they  can  keep 
them  forever.  If  they  want  to  sell  to 
the  Government,  they  can  still  do  it  and 
keep  up  to  a  25-year  Interest  or  a  life- 
time interest  in  the  property.  We  will 
not  be  buyinp  up  a  lot  of  expensive 
homes. 

The  question  here  really  Is.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
pointed  out.  whether  we  will  have  a 
meaningful  lakeshore  and  take  these  2 
additional  miles.  My  Indiana  friends 
have  complained  about  Chicago  being 
for  this  bill.  The  testimony  showed  that 
in  Chicago  80  percent  of  the  waterfront 
is  publicly  owned,  whereas  in  this  beauti- 
ful 40  miles  or  at  least  what  was  once  a 
beautiful  40  miles  of  lakefront  we  al- 
ready have  65  percent  in  industrial  use, 
according  to  the  testimony  given  in  the 
hearings,  and  35  percent  more  being  pri- 
vate homes  with  those  "Keep  Off"  signs. 
They  are  just  as  thick  as  a  forest  In  here. 
This  bill  would  change  that.  Only  5  per- 
cent of  all  the  Indiana  land  In  Lake 
Michigan  Ls  available  for  the  public.  I 
cannot  imderstand — I  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand— why  some  of  the  people  of  In- 
diana— they  are  a  minority  I  am  sure — 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  wllUng 
to  come  In  here  and  spend  up  to  $26  or 


$27  million  to  save  one  of  the  really 
choice  and  beautiful  areas  of  this  coun- 
try and  provide  them  with  really  gor- 
geous lakeshore  bathing  beaches,  would 
c<xue  In  here  and  fight  the  bill.  I  wUl 
never  know  quite  why  they  have  fought 
the  bill  as  hard  as  they  have. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Lidiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
have  not  come  in  here  and  fought  this 
bill  or  fought  this  idea  of  a  national  park 
which  down  through  the  ages  will  do 
American  honor  to  our  State.  Some 
people  from  Indiana  have  opposed  it  and 
not  many. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Not  at  all,  and  your  col- 
league from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush],  yes- 
terday made  it  very  clear  in  what  I 
thought  was  one  of  the  fine  speeches 
made  in  this  Congress  when  he  stated 
that  two  Senators  and  five  Members  of 
the  House  and  many  organizations  and 
conservation  groups  and  citizens  of  In- 
diana have  supported  this  bill.  It  is  Just 
a  small  group  in  one  area  that  is  against 
it. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Following  what  Mr. 
Jacobs  said,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
took  a  survey,  which  I  do  every  year 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  sent 
out  about  165,000  postcard  question- 
naires which  contained  10  questions. 
One  of  the  questions  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  which  touches  upon  the 
area  imder  consideration,  was  this:  Do 
you  favor  legislation  that  would  make 
possible  both  a  national  dunes  park  and 
a  port  in  northern  Indiana?  Seventy- 
three  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  the 
citizens  in  five  northern  Indiana  coun- 
ties answered  yes  to  that  question.  I 
think  that  Is  an  Indication  that  in  this 
part  of  the  State  there  is  strong  sup- 
port for  both  a  national  dunes  park  and 
a  port. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  contribution. 

Let  me  make  one  other  quick  point 
here.  We  are  now  finally  trying  to  do 
something  here  in  the  Midwest  and  in 
the  East  in  the  way  of  national  parks. 
We  have  largely  done  it  in  the  West  be- 
fore. In  Chicago,  for  every  1,000  people 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  within 
40  or  50  miles,  there  are  only  11  acres 
of  public  outdoor  recreational  areas 
which  these  people  can  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
great  area,  for  every  1,000  people,  there 
are  only  11  acres  provided  for  public 
outdoor  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  that 
New  York  City  would  be  in  the  very  poor- 


est position  in  relation  to  the  acreage 
involved.  However,  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia have  not  11  acres;  they  have 
17  acres.  San  Francisco  has  19  acres 
for  every  1,000  people. 

And,  m^  friends,  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles has  167  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  area  is  one  of  the 
neediest  as  for  areas  of  public  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  coimtry.  We  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reluctantly,  I  must  op- 
pose the  Roush  amendment.  I  was  pre- 
viously for  including  the  south  area,  and 
made  efforts  trying  to  get  it  back  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  S.^ylor]  and  I  de- 
cided that  the  best  approach  was  to  take 
the  most  acres  and  shoreline  available 
to  the  people  involved,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Roush  amendment  be  voted  down 
and  that  my  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  City  if  I  have  any  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ud-^llI 
tell  the  committee  what  the  cost  would 
t>e  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  Roush  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  it  is  substantial. 
The  cost  of  my  amendment  Is  S5.4  mil- 
lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  will  yield 
further,  how  much  is  the  cost  involved? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  will  cost  an  additional 
$3,740,000  for  the  Burns  Bog  unit  from 
which  you  have  to  subtract  $700,000  for 
the  Ogden  Dunes  frontage  because  the 
Roush  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
take  that  out. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  how 
much  would  it  cost  if  we  adopted  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall 1? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  would  cost — the  total 
cost  of  my  amendment,  if  adopted,  is 
$5.4  million.  The  total  cost  of  the  Roush 
amendment  would  be  $8.4  million. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $23 
million,  I  believe,  and  it  is  now  up  to  $31 
million.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  Is  $21  mil- 
lion now  and  if  my  amendment  carries, 
it  will  be  $27,900,000.  However,  if  the 
Roush  amendment  carries,  that  in- 
volves another  $4  million  and.  so.  the 
total  would   be   up   to   $31   million. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Ogden 
Dunes  area  is  involved. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  UDAIX.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If.  therefore,  we  ac- 
cept this  bill,  what  we  are  doing  Ls  pur- 
chasing really  a  part  of  the  Ogden  Dunes 
area:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No ;  we  are  actually  pur- 
chasing an  area  of  about  100  feft  wide 
through  the  town  of  Ogden  E>unes.  In 
order  to  make  this  a  public  beach  prop- 
erty under  supervision  of  the  National 
P&rk  Service 

Rir.  SKUBITZ.  And.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  Ls  It  not  true  that  this 
area  Ls  4  miles  aw&y  from  the  remainder 
of  the  lake.shore? 

Mr    UDALL.     It  Is  approximately  3  5 
miles  away  from  the  Ogden  IXines  area. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.    And.  the  Inland  Steel 
property  Ls  Involved  therein? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  and  those  represent 
the  best  dunes  In  the  entire  area,  and 
we  cannot  have  them  imless  we  adopt 
this  procedure. 

Now,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  we  would  like  to 
have  a  little  bit.  just  a  little  bit,  of  those 
dunes  preserved  for  future  generations. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  there  are  only  17  acres  of  danes 
In  the  West  Beach  area? 

Mr  UDALI>  I  do  not  Icnow  that  the 
committee  said  that,  but  In  all  of  our  na- 
tional parks  we  have  buffer  areas,  In 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  protect 
them  Also,  the  dunes  as  an  ecological 
unit  is  not  Just  the  shore,  sand,  and 
beach.  There  Ls  a  real,  vital  progression 
of  life  and  flora  and  fauna,  ail  bsised  on 
the  lake,  but  proceeding  back  from  It 
ThlJ  la  the  totality  the  scientists  want 
Mved. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  very  little 
about  this  dunes  controversy.  I  come 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  doubt 
that  I  shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  or 
occasion  to  visit  this  dunes  area. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  one  thing 
which  I  have  learned  during  the  20  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Memt)er  of  Congress. 
and  that  Is  ■congressional  courtesy."  An- 
other thing.  Mr  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  this  bill  I  learned,  as  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  !Mr  Sku^itzI. 
yesterday.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  yoj  are 
going  to  take  over  property  located  In 
the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  exper.se  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  appi  oprl- 
ate  it  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  Illinois. 

And  you  are  doing  It  over  the  obj«'Ction 
of  the  Representative  who  is  the  only 
voice  In  the  Congress  the  people  o:'  that 
area  have 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Of  course  I  will  yield 
Mr.  UDALL.     Mr   Chairman.  I  might 
say  the  people  of  that  area  also  have  two 
Senators,  two  U.S.  Senators  who,  inci- 
dentally, are  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  has  two  US  Ser  ators. 
to  speak  for  the  State,  but  the  alfected 


area  must  speak  through  Its  Representa- 
tive in  this  body  Over  in  that  other  body 
they  indulge  in  a  practice  known  as  sen- 
atorial courtesy  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  started  doing  the  same  thing,  and  give 
the  same  Indulgence  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  they  give  each  other  in 
the  other  body 

Regardless  of  how  much  merit  or  how 
little  merit  there  might  be  In  this  bill. 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Representative 
from  the  area  In  which  this  national 
lakeshore  park  is  Intended  to  be  located 
rises  in  opposition  on  behalf  of  his  peo- 
ple and  says  "Do  not  put  It  here."  I  in- 
tend to  vote  agalrist  this  legislation. 

Now.  whether  or  not  he  has  correctly 
interpreted  the  wishes  of  his  people  in  the 
affected  area,  the  people  In  his  area  will 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  views  on 
November  8,  1966.  when  he  comes  up  for 
reelection  And  until  they  express  them- 
selves otherwl.<)e.  I  intend  to  oppose  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  >ieid 
Mr  UDALL.  The  philosophy  the  gen- 
tleman has  expressed  is  Interesting  to  me. 
I  ral.se  this  hypothetical  question:  Sup- 
pose a  fellow  Congressman  had  in  his 
State  an  area  with  a  big  hole  in  it.  and 
it  was  called  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  you 
had  a  project  to  build  a  dam  near  that 
area,  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
came  in  and  wanted  to  give  you  advice 
on  whether  or  not  you  could  build  a 
dam  In  that  area.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  they  would  have  no  right  to  give 
advice  on  thaf 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  would  say  that  if 
the  Representative  was  opposed  to  the 
dam  being  built  In  his  district  at  Federal 
ex;)eiise  I  would  oppose  it. 

Mr  UDALL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldlni.' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  had  something  else  that  he  was 
pretty  much  interested  In  recently.  I  re- 
call that  he  briefed  us  on  that  project 
in  the  Raybum  Building  recently,  and 
he  sold  me  on  the  merits  of  his  project. 
and  I  Intend  to  support  It  If  and  when 
It  comes  up  In  the  House 

But  if  the  gentleman  had  sto<xl  up  and 
said  "This  Is  in  my  district,  and  I  oppose 
It.  and  you  will  be  forcing  it  on  me  and 
on  my  people,  and  they  do  not  want  it," 
then  I  think  as  a  matter  of  courte.sy,  we 
should  defer  to  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
as  expre.ssed  by  their  Representative  In 
this  body 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  M^DDEN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  n\lnutes  > 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  first 
want  to  say  that  I  am  vpr\-  much  In  favor 
of  a  Dunes  National  Park,  and  a  port  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  MlchUan  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  protecting  adja- 
cent areas  for  expansion  of  Industry  I 
am  also  ver>'  much  in  favor  of  preserv- 
ing the  few  remaining  miles  of  available 
t)each  for  present  and  future  enjoyment 
and  recreation  of  the  public.     About  9 


million  people  will  concentrate  In  an  area 
within  1  hour's  drive  of  the  I>unes  Na- 
tional Park  when  it  is  created. 

I  think  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills,  as  far  as  the  Indiana  Calu- 
met and  Chlcagoland  region  Is  con- 
cerned, of  any  bill  you  have  voted  on  in 
this  session,  or  in  many  previous  ses- 
sions 

I  was  comptroller  of  Gary.  Ind., 
back  In  1935  and  1936,  and  we  had  a 
small  city  park  located  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan beach.  In  the  summer  evenings  traf- 
fic would  extend  almost  half  a  mile. 
bumper  to  bumper,  on  roads  leading  to 
the  park.  The  Dunes  State  Park  was 
lnaugurat<»d  in  1924  In  the  last  40-odd 
years  the  State  of  Indiana  has  neglected 
and  omitted  any  expenditures  of  any 
consequence  to  provide  a  suitable  Dunes 
State  Park  for  the  millions  living  in  the 
adjacent  area. 

During  rhe  summer  and  Into  the  fall. 
If  you  drive  to  the  present  Dunes  State 
Park  and  try  to  get  in.  you  will  be 
blocked  off  because  the  cars  are  bump- 
er to  bumper  stretching  out  for  a  mile 
or  more  away  from  the  entrance.  Today 
there  is  acre  upon  acre  in  Dunes  State 
Park  that  the  State  of  Indiana  should 
have  converted  into  parking  space  many 
years  ago 

The  people  from  northern  Indiana 
have  tried  to  persuade  different  State 
administrations  to  expand,  improve,  and 
modernize  the  park.  Many  State  ad- 
ministrations, both  Republican  and 
Democratic  have  ignored  the  requests. 

Two  weeks  ago  after  this  agitation  and 
discussion  of  National  Dimes  Park,  leg- 
islation l)ecame  active  our  State  govern- 
ment tmnounced.  quote.  "We  are  going 
to  spend  $2,250,000  on  Dunes  State 
Park"  End  quote:  After  40  odd  years— 
If  that  is  not  deathbed  religion,  I  would 
like  to  see  an  example  of  It. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  Governor 
Branigan  but  Governor  Branigan  will  be 
going  out  of  office  in  2  years.  Only  a  4- 
year  term  of  office  is  allowed  the  Gover- 
nor in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Who  i.s  co- 
Ing  to  follow  Governor  Branigan?  What 
Is  going  to  happen  after  Governor  Bran- 
igan retires?  We  will  be  back  in  the 
same  situation  that  we  are  in  today 

Here  is  this  magnificent  beach  and 
dunes  area  that  Is  being  neglected  and 
its  full  benefit  is  being  denied  to  the 
people  rhe  re  are  thousands  of  acres 
for  industry  in  this  area  without  taking 
over  94  percent  of  the  beach  and  dune 
area  south  of  the  Inland  property. 

There  are  only  two  fresh-water 
beaches  that  can  compare  with  the  dunes 
area — one  is  on  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Europe 
and  the  other  one  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  Italy.  That  statement  was  made  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  for 
this  Dunes  State  Park. 

Let  me  clear  up  another  statement  that 
was  made  here  by  my  sood  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI 
Yesterday  he  made  a  statement  about 
labor  groups  t)eing  opposed  to  establish- 
ing this  Dunes  State  Park. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  head 
of  the  APL-CIO  In  the  Stete  of  Indi- 
ana which  was  submitted  to  the  Interior 
Committee.     Dallas  Sells,  Indiana  presi- 


dent of  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before  the 
Interior    Committee,    I    hereby    submit 

this  statement : 

Indiana  State  APL-CIO. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Ralph  J.  Rivers, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rivers;  The  Indiana 
StAt«  AFL-CIO  believes  strongly  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  pwrt  and  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Parli  Is  essential 
to  the  economic  growth  of  northern  Indiana. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  dunes  area  will 
get  the  additional  recreation  space  it  needs 
If  there  Is  not  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  Indiana  govern- 
ment has  shown  no  interest  In  expansion  of 
facilities  in  that  area  In  the  pact  decade. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  April  6, 
1966,  said  editorially  "The  State's  sudden  In- 
terest In  expanding  Its  dunes  park  comes  at 
a  critical  time.  It  comes  when  a  national 
park  Is  close  to  reality.  The  timing  must  be 
more  than  a  coincidence.  Never  mind  their 
value  as  a  recreational  area:  never  mind  their 
unique  value  to  naturalists;  never  mind  the 
pressing  need  for  open  space  and  recreational 
facilities  for  an  expanding  population;  never 
mind  the  strategic  location  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  as  a  recreation  site  for  large  concentra- 
tions of  population;   never  mind  tomorrow." 

Union-management  collective  bargaining 
contracts  now  make  It  possible  Tor  more  lei- 
sure hours  through  shorter  workweeks  and 
pension  progr.ims.  This  alone  warrants  the 
preservation  of  historic  acreage  such  as  that 
contained  In  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeehore  Park  site 

If  there  Is  a  question  concerning  the  right 
of  easement  by  Secretary  of  Interior  for  na- 
tional trails,  this  could  be  easUy  clarified  in 
the  law. 

We  look  with  some  misgivings  about  the 
raping  of  the  land  that  took  place  during  the 
time  of  our  forefathers,  and  can  expect  future 
generations  to  have  somewhat  the  same  mis- 
givings about  our  actions  and  decision  if  we 
allow  all  of  the  natural  resources  and  beauty 
of  this  country  to  be  placed  beyond  their 
reach. 

If  positive  action  Is  not  taken  by  thla  ses- 
sion of  Congress  In  regards  to  this  propoaal 
for  a  national  park,  It  may  be  too  late.  It  la 
Imperative  that  we  consider  the  needs  of 
tomorrow  as  well  as  the  desiree  of  today.  We 
feel  It  Is  regretUible  that  certain  individuals 
and  groups  with  financial  interests  in  the 
lukeshore  area  are  spreading  mlsformation 
and  distortion  as  to  the  legislation  now  un- 
der consideration.  The  propwsals  are  at  best 
nothing  more  than  a  compromise  between 
those  who  have  little  Interest  in  recreational 
facilities  and  those  conservationists  who  see 
the  growing  need  In  our  society  for  such 
additional  facilities. 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Andrew  Ja- 
COB.S.  Jr  ,  In  his  statement  "that  the  blU  with 
thp  changes  suggested  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Edward  RorsH  would  In  his  words  ••  •  • 
allow  maximum  development  of  the  areas 
while  providing  an  overall  plan  for  recrea- 
tion, and  conservation  to  supplement  the  in- 
dustrial area.'  " 

I  would  be  grateful  if  this  letter  were  made 
a  part  of  the  official  record  of  your  hearings 
on  H.R.  51.  I 

Sincerely.  I 

Dallas  Sells,  President. 

Yesterday  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  various  conservation 
organizations  not  only  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  but  throughout  the  coimtry  that 
have  endorsed  the  Dimes  State  Park. 

They  are   as  follows:    Izaak  Walton 


League,  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Prairie 
Club,  the  Sierra  Club,  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy, Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Friends  of  American  Landscape,  Indiana 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Garden 
Clubs  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Conserva- 
tion Club  of  Chicago,  Wild  Flower  Pres- 
ervation Society,  Wildlife  Preservation 
Society. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  Indiana  and 
the  Nation  belong  to  those  organizations. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  made  the  point  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  be  an  offense  to  our 
good  friend,  Charlie  Halleck,  because 
a  section  of  the  dunes  is  in  his  congres- 
sional district. 

A  very  narrow  piece  of  land,  called 
Porter  Coimty,  protrudes  north  from  the 
main  part  of  Congressman  Halleck's 
district  and  provides  contact  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

Part  of  the  district  of  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Brademas,  is  in  this  dunes 
park  or  beach  area.  So  I  do  not  take  too 
seriously  statements  about  encroaching 
upon  Charlie  Halleck's  district. 

I  predict  it  will  not  be  many  years  im- 
til  air  pollution  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lems will  be  completely  solved.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  make  much  diflference  in  a 
few  years  whether  a  park  is  located  next 
to  an  industry,  because  those  problems 
wUl  be  troubles  of  the  past. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  good  friend, 
Charlie  Halleck,  said  that  we  drink  the 
Lake  Michigan  water  we  are  taking  from 
the  lake.  But  I  point  out  that  the  Gary 
Hobart  Water  Co.  have  pipelines  extend- 
ing way  out  into  the  lake  about  4  miles 
to  get  away  from  the  industrial  waste 
and  pollution. 

In  deference  to  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman Rottsh,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  most  practical  amendment  offered 
here  is  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall].  I  think  it  is  a  sensible 
amendment  because  it  would  retain  more 
of  those  beaches  along  the  lake  and  less 
of  the  hinterland  which  could  be  utilized 
for  industry  and  business. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Eunendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Roush]. 

I  have  some  sympathy  for  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck],  because  I  have  traveled  this 
path  personally.  There  is  a  new  na- 
tional seashore  called  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  in  my  district.  I  have 
some  sympathy  for  the  position  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], took  when  he  spoke  about  con- 
gressional courtesy.  I  want  to  assure 
you  the  first  bills  to  establish  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  were  not  in- 
troduced by  me.  I  wanted  it  controlled 
locally.  I  wanted  the  local  government 
to  have  the  park  and  preserve  the  area. 
But  I  found,  as  I  think  I  see  In  this  situ- 
ation, that  the  local  government  was 
not  doing  that  which  the  local  govern- 
ment might  have  done.  I  opposed  ex- 
tending that  national  seashore  in  my 
own  district,  and  having  done  that,  as  I 
look  at  the  developments,  as  I  look  at 
the  population  pressures,  as  I  look  at  the 
increasing  population  and  the  lack  of 


recreational  facilities.  I  am  not  all  so 
darned  sure  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Roush  in  his  amendment  is  seek- 
ing to  expand  the  size  of  this  national 
lakeshore.  That  Is  what  he  is  seeking 
to  do.  Of  course,  it  is  going  to  cost  more 
money  when  you  expand  the  size  of  this 
lakeshore.  But  if  it  costs  more  today,  it 
will  cost  twice  as  much  more  in  a  decade 
and  fotu-  times  as  much  more  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

When  we  legislate  on  the  national  level 
recreation  areas  we  have  to  thirtk  not 
just  of  what  it  will  cost  today,  but  we 
have  to  think  of  what  it  will  mean  in  a 
decade  and  what  it  will  mean  in  a  gen- 
eration, I  believe  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  mean 
a  tremendous  benefit  to  the  people  of 
this  ai'ea. 

I  am  not  going  to  visit  this  lakeshore. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of  those  who 
will  benefit  from  it.  But  if  we  can  ex- 
pand this  lakeshore  at  this  time  I  believe 
the  money  will  be  well  justified,  and  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  tell  my  good 
colleague  from  New  York  that  if  the 
Roush  amendment  would  do  what  he 
said  it  would,  I  would  support  It  and  so 
would  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall],  What  the  Roush  amendment 
would  do  is  to  take  away  from  this  bill 
a  mile  of  lakeshore.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  preserve.  This  Is  what  the 
Udall  amendment  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  have  walked  this  path 
before. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
It  would  take  away  a  strip  100  feet  wide 
and  1  mile  long.  I  also  have  walked  this 
path  in  my  own  national  seashore,  and 
I  know  that  a  strip  of  lakefront  in  front 
of  a  developed  commimity  largely  will  be 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  developed 
community  and  will  not  mean  much  to 
the  population  at  large. 

The  area  is  what  is  important.  In  my 
opinion.  The  area  is  what  is  to  be  added 
by  the  Roush  amendment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush],  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  13, 
noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Halleck)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  25. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 
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Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
la  withdrawn. 

The  question  now  occurs  upon  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  substitute 

The  conunlttee  ameridment.  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  I3  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count  [After  counting!  Ninety-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll   No    3531 

Albert  Onibowiitl  Nix 

Andrews.  '  troui  O'BrlMi 

0;or.n  Orover  OKooskl 

Annunzlu  Hd^^n.  Oa  Olsen.  Munt 

Ar«rKls  Hinley  Ottlrger 

Aapl;:aa  HAr^se.-i.  Idaho  PlclUe 

Baring  Hanaen.  Wsuth  Powell 

Bln^harr.  Harvey.  Ind  Price 

Blatnlk  H'bert  FliClruiKl 

Bolllnit  H«i«to«lLl  Purcell 

Bow  Her.dersori  R^laecke 

Bmy  Herlor.({  R«artlck 

Brook!  Hlck3  Rivers.  Maska 

Oailaway  HolUr^  Rodino 

Carey  Howard  Hogem    "ex 

Clancy  Huo'.  Roncall" 

Clevenger  Irwin  R<T«enitha; 

C3olller  Keltti  Rjiudi-bvidli 

Corman  Kelly  Schmdfiauaer 

Craiey  Keo<&  Scott 

Culver  I.o:;>{.  Ud.  S'ctle* 

Davis.  Qa  Lcive  Smith.  Va 

DIcklnaon  MrCarthy  8te«l 

Dlgga  VIcDuwell  Stephens 

Dlngell  UcMiLaii  Strattun 

Dorn  .M.V:cker  Swee-iey 

Dow  Vta.-d;)na:d  Taylor 

DuncanOreit      Uackay  Thompson,  N  J 

Dwyer  UackJa  Thomp««.>n.  Tex 

Dyal  Maj-tln.  Ala  Trxld 

Bdmondann  Martin.  U&ta  Toll 

■Usworth  Martin.  Nebr  Tnmble 

■vans.  C>)1l>  Maiaiina^a  Tvinney 

Fallon  MLtler  Tupper 

Farbatem  V(;r.;*h  Tuten 

TfLTaMrT  MDeller  Walker   Mla« 

PlJiher  MarrlBon  White.  Idaho 

P^ynt  Morton  WUilamj 

Ptoley  M.»«  Willla 

Pulton.  Ter.n       Multer  Wilson. 

Olalmo  Murphy,  N  T  Charloe  H 

OlKltfan  Murray  Wolff 

CkxKlail  Nodzl  Wyd.cr 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rnse.  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  McP/iLL.  Chairman  of  the  Committer 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H-R.  51.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  305  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting 

COMKTTTTZ    *MXNDirE>rT 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Clerk  re«ul  as  follows : 

Page  a.  lines  7  through  19.  strike  nut  the 
first  two  lentences  of  lectlon  2iai  a:id  Insert 
Ln  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"WlthJn  the  boundarlea  of  the  lakeahore 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  Secretary')  la  authjrtied  to 
acquire  landa.  waters,  and  other  prrperty  nr 
any  interest  therehv  by  donation,  jurcbaae 
with    donated    ur    appropriated    fu:ida.    ex- 


change or  otherwise  This  authorization 
includes.  In  the  fiiae  of  lands  adjacent  tc 
Liike  Mlchltian  In  the  town  of  Dune  Acres. 
the  acquisition  of  eaaement  only,  such 
eaaemenia  being  those  that  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  assure  public  acceea  along 
the  beach  adjacent  to  the  waters  of  g&id 
lake  ■■ 

Mr  UDALL  1  Interrupting  the  read- 
ing' Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unaniraou.s 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rjccokd  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection 

SUBsTmm    AMkNDMENT   OrTZRIB   BY    .MR     VDtU. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute  for    the   committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ddaix  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for   the   committee   amendment: 

On  page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  "the  commit- 
tee amendment."  and  insert  "Within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeahore  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
'Secretary')  la  authorized  to  acquire  landa. 
waters,  and  other  property,  or  any  interest 
therein,  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds  exchange,  or  other- 
wise " 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Chairman,  thLs  Is  a 
simple,  technical  and  conforming 
amendment  necessitated  by  the  passage 
of  the  substitute  amendment  we  voted 
upon  Just  before  the  quorum  call. 

There  are  three  populated  areas. 
Beverly  Shores,  Dune  Acres,  and  Ogden 
Dunes  In  the  original  bill  we  actually 
took  beach  frontage  thniugh  the  town 
of  Beverly  Shores.  In  the  amendment 
just  passed  we  took  the  beach  frontage 
through  Ogden  Dunes  This  amendment 
will  make  sure  we  treat  Dune  Acres  In 
the  .same  fashion  and  actually  take  the 
beach  frontage  there  Instead  of  merely 
having  access  to  It.  as  In  the  present 
bill 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  inDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  S.^YIX^R  The  purp«xse  of  the 
substitute  amendment  is  to  provide  uni- 
form treatment  for  all  three  communi- 
ties afffTted  by  this  bilP 

Mr  UDAIX  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  b  on 
the  substitute  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Anzona  (Mr   UdallI. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  as  amended 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanim')us  consent  to  dispense  w.lh  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  remaining  committee 
amendments  except  for  the  last  one 
which  occurs  on  page  12.  line  24  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  further  that  all  of 
the  remaining  committee  amendments 
be  con.sldered  en  bloc  and  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  be  consid- 
ered subject  to  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objecliuii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  wsts  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
menUs,  as  follows. 

Page  3,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "with 
the    ^Musent'     and    Insert    "by    donation" 

Page  3,  line  19.  strike  out  'Secretary.'  and 
liiiiert  in  ileu  thereof  '  Secretary  which  he 
classines  its  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
dlJipoKa;  within  the  States  of  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois  ' 

Page  4,  lines  3  through  11,  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (b)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

(bi  In  exercising  his  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tr.icta  reqviiring  the  expenditure,  when  ap- 
propriated, of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropnated  by  section  10  of  this  Act.  but 
the  liability  of  the  United  States  under 
any  such  contract  shall  be  contingent  n 
the  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient  to  ful- 
fill  the  obligations  thereby  Incurred." 

Page  5.  Unes  4  through  14.  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereu.' 
the  following; 

"(a)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  all  Improved  pnp- 
erty  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  during  all  times  when  an  appro- 
priate zoning  agecny  shall  have  In  force  iir.d 
applicable  to  such  property  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  zoning  ordinance  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  this  Act." 

Page  6,  line  17  strike  out  "October  21 
1963.'    and  Insert  'January  4,   1965.". 

Page  6,  line  5,  strike  out  "amount  of  the" 
and  insert    amount  of". 

Page  fl,  line  13.  strike  out  "thereto."  and 
in.sert     thereto  or  public  use  thereof.". 

Page  10  line  6,  strike  out  the  last  sentence 
of  section  7i  a» 

Page  12,  lines  11  through  15,  strike  <  •.:; 
all  of  sectliin  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following. 

'  Ssc  9  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive 
the  State  of  Indiana  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  uf  Its  clvU  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  persons  found,  acts  performed 
and  ofTenaea  committed  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakesho.'-e 
or  of  Its  right  to  tax  per8<,)n8.  cor{X)ralliir..v 
franchises,  or  other  non-Pederal  property  r. 
lands  included  therein  ' 

The  committee  amendments  wtre 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Page  12,  line  24.  strike  out  "123,000.000' 
and  insert     $21,700  000" 

AMINDMENT    TO    THE    AMENDMENT    OrTTKl^i'    BV 
MR     UDALL 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Udall'  Page  12 
line  34  after  'than'",  strike  out  "$21,700- 
iX)0"  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Comm;;- 
tee  amendment,  and  Insert    "$27,900,000  ' 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Statu  of 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  51)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1024,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  ariy  amendment? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  first  so- 
called  Udall  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  so-called  Udall  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "the  C!onmilttee 
amendment."  and  Insert  "The  lakeshore  shall 
comprise  the  area  within  the  boundaries  de- 
lineated on  a  map  Identified  as  "A  F»ropo8ed 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore".  dated 
September  1966,  and  bearing  the  number 
•LNPNE-1008-ID'.  which  map  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Depsu-tment  of  the  Interior." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  However,  the  Chair  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
which  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  Tuesday  that  any  votes 
on  the  bill,  H.R  51.  be  the  first  order  of 
bu.siness  on  Friday.  October  14,  1966. 

.\nd.  according  to  that  unanimous- 
consent  request,  which  was  adopted, 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  Is  post- 
poned until  Friday  next. 

-Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 


FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS    SUPER- 
VISORY ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3158)  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  insured  banks  and  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bllL 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNmKNCx  Bbpokt  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  2232) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3168)  to  strengthen  the  regiUatory  and  eu- 
pervlflory  authority  of  Federal  agehcles  over 
Insured  b«tnka  and  Insured  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  anaendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ments (p*ge  and  line  references  refer  to  the 
House-engroued  amendment) : 

Conference  amendment  number  ( 1 ) :  Page 
14,  line  9,  strllte  "Such"  and  all  that  foUows 
through  the  period  In  Une  12  and  Insert: 
"Such  hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  the 
Board,  In  Its  discretion,  after  fully  consider- 
ing the  views  of  the  party  afforded  the  hear- 
ing, determines  that  a  public  hearing  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest." 

Conference  amendment  number  (2) :  Page 
20,   strike   Unes   17   through   19   and  Insert: 
"(2)   The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(3)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  and  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  The  terms  'district',  'district  court', 
'district  court  of  the  United  States',  and 
'Judicial  district'  shall  have  the  meanings  de- 
fined In  section  461  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Conference  amendment  niunber  (3) :  Page 
35,  line  21,  strike  "Such"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  In  Une  24  and  in- 
sert: "Such  hearing  shall  be  private,  unless 
the  Corporation,  In  its  discretion,  after  fully 
considering  the  views  of  the  party  afforded 
the  hearing,  determines  that  a  public  hear- 
ing Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  In- 
twest." 

Conference  amendment  number  (4)  :  Page 
47,    strike    imes    4    through    6    and    Insert: 
"(B)  The  term  'State  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco. 

"(C)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  any 
possession  of  the  UiUted  States  and  any 
place  subject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"(D)  The  terms  'district',  'district  court'. 
'district  court  of  the  United  States',  and 
'judicial  district'  shall  have  the  meanings 
defined  In  section  451  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Conference  amendment  number  (5) :  Page 
81,  line  11,  strike  "Such"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  In  line  15  and  in- 
sert: "Such  hearing  shall  be  private,  unless 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency.  In 
Its  discretion,  after  fully  considering  the 
views  of  the  party  afforded  the  hearing,  de- 
termines that  a  public  hearing  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  interest." 

Conference  amendment  number  (6) :  Page 
70,  line  17,  Insert:  "in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  any  appUcatlon  or  other  request 
by  the  bcmk."  Immediately  before  "or  any 
written  agreement  entered  into". 

Conference  amendment  number  (7) :  Page 
73,  strike  line  18  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  Une  9  on  page  75  and  Insert: 
"titlk  in — nfcaxASK  n*  insttrancx  Liurr 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(13  U.S.C.  1818(m) )  la  amended  by  changing 
'810.000'  to  read  '$16,000'. 

"(b)  The  0nt  sentence  of  section  7(1)  of 
tlie  FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 


1817(1))  Is  amended  by  changing  '»10,000' 
to  read  '$15.000'. 

"(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1821(a))  is  amended  to  read:  'The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  insured  deposit  of  any 
depositor  shall  be  $15,000." 

"(d)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
XJS.C.  1821(1))  Is  amended  by  changing 
'•10.000'  to  read  '$15,000'. 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  claim 
arising  out  of  the  closing  of  a  bank  where 
such  closing  is  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation 

"Sbc.  302.  (a)  Section  401(b)  of  UUe  IV 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724 
(b) )  is  amended  by  changing  '$10,000'  to 
read  '$15,000'  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(b)  Section  405(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  Is 
amended  by  changing  '$10,000'  to  read  '$15.- 
000'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  claim 
arising  out  of  a  defaillt,  as  defined  in  section 
401(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  where 
the  appointment  of  a  conservator,  receiver, 
or  other  legal  custodian  as  set  forth  in  that 
section  becomes  effective  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Administrative  Authority 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  3(m)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813 
(m))  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  at  the  end:  "For  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  and  defining  the  Insurance  cov- 
erage under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(1)  of  section  7,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  define,  with  such  classifications  and  ex- 
ceptions as  it  may  prescribe,  terms  used  In 
those  subsections,  In  subsection  (p)  of  sec- 
tion 3,  and  In  subsections  (a)  and  (1)  of 
section  11  and  the  extent^ of  the  Insurance 
coverage  resulting   therefrom." 

"(b)  Section  405(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end:  'For  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying and  defining  the  insurance  coverage 
imder  this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  401,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
define,  with  such  classifications  and  excep- 
tions as  It  may  prescribe,  terms  used  In 
those  subsections  and  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  401  and  the  extent  of  the  Insurance 
coverage    resulting    therefrom."  " 

Conference  amendment  No.  (8) :  Page  76, 
line    14,   strike   "1968"   and   insert   "1972". 

And   the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright   Patman. 
Abraham  Mitltxr, 
WnxiAM  A.  Barrttt, 

LEONOR  K.   StTLUVAN, 

Thomas  L.  ASHi.rT, 

Henrt  S.  Rjrnss, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Sktmour  Halpekn, 

Jamks  Harvet, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 

John  Sparkman, 

Paul  H.  Dottolas, 

William  Proxmire. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Edmund  S.  Muskix, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

Wallace  F.  Bennttt, 

John  Tower, 

Strom  Thurmond, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  pert  of  the  House 
at  the  confwence  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
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of  the  two  Ho\i««8  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  i3  3158 1  to  strengthen  the 
reyu'atory  and  supervisory  authority  if  Fed- 
eral agencies  over  Insured  banks  and  Inaured 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  for  other 
pvirpo«e8.  submit  the  following  statement  !n 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  rep>ort 

In  addition  to  technical  and  clarifying 
changes,  the  H 'Use  amendment  made  weral 
•ubetantlve  -haJiKes  In  the  Senate-paased 
bill  The  ^ubetantlve  changes  a:;d  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ooferees  thereon,  were  as 
follows 

The  Hijuse  .amendment  would  have  termi- 
nated the  supervisory  powers  conferred  by 
the  bin  on  June  30.  1968  Under  conference 
amendment  number  i8i,  the  termination 
date  is  piistponed  to  June  30,  1972  but  this 
U  by  no  means  Intended  to  preclude  early 
congreaslanal  scrutiny  of  operations  under 
the  provlsl  ins  >f  the  bill  and  further  amend- 
ment jf  the  pvowers  ijf  the  agencies  or  exten- 
•lon  of  the  expiration  date 

The  House  H.mendment  would  have  In- 
creased the  maximum  lasurable  amount  of 
accounu  and  depoelts  In  Federally -Insured 
banks  and  institutions  to  120.000  per  ac- 
count Under  conference  amendment  num- 
ber 7i.  the  maxlm.um.  Insurable  amount  is 
Increased  to  H5.0OO  It  Is  the  -jnderstand- 
Ing  of  the  conferees  that  the  adequacy  of 
thl«  Increase  should  be  given  further  con- 
gCresBi.jnal  attention  within  a  reasonable 
time 

The  House  amendment  wo^ild  have  pro- 
vided that  admlnlJtratlve  hearings  ui  der  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  be  public  un  ess  the 
agency  concerned,  in  Its  discretion,  deter- 
mined that  private  hearings  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest  Under  conference  arnend- 
ments  No«  ili.  i3i.  and  iSi.  It  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  that  hearings  will  be  pri- 
vate, but  the  agency  is  granted  autliorlty  in 
Its  discretion,  to  hold  public  hearings  where 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest 

Conference  amendments  No«.  (2i.  i4  .  and 
(6t  make  technical  or  conforming  changes 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  Confer- 
ence amendment  No,  ,7i  ,  In  addition  to  con- 
taining the  substantive  change  from  120  000 
to  H5.000  in  the  insurance  limit,  also  con- 
tains a  clarifying  change  with  resjiect  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  Insurance  coverage, 
providing  that  the  increase  In  lUAunu-.ce 
would  be  effective  with  reepect  Uj  savings 
and  loan  institutions  for  which  a  conaerva- 
tor  or  receiver  was  appointed  after  date  of 
enactment  and  to  banks  closing  after  such 
date 

Wright  P\tm\n 

ABR-^KaM  MtTLTXR 

Wn-LiAM  A  BjOihtt. 

LXONO*   K     STTLLXV*!*. 

Htnst  3   Rrcss 

TH0M»3  L    -VSKI-rT 
WnilAM  B     WIDNAIX, 

SrvMOTTB  HALJ»Dir< 
Jamxs  Haxvtt. 

Manager)  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

GBNrBAL    tXAVr    TO    XITIKD 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  on  this 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Mie  have 
before  us  the  conference  report  on  the 
WH  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  su- 
pervisory authority  of  Federal  agencies 


over  Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  Insured  banks  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  Octot)er  4.  after 
an  amendment  substituting  the  language 
contained  In  HR  17899  HR  17899 
was  substantially  similar  to  the  bill 
pa&sed  by  the  ouher  body,  except  for  title 
III  Increasing  the  f'ederal  deposit  insur- 
ance from  $10,000  to  $15,000  Also,  title 
rv  of  H  R  17899  provided  for  a  termina- 
tion date  of  June  30.  1968  The  bill  was 
amended  on  the  floor  in  several  re.spects 
The  most  important  amendment  was 
further  increasing  deposit  Insurance  to 
$20,000 

Because  of  the  opposition  to  titles  I 
and  n.  providing  for  cease  and  desist  and 
officer  removal  authority,  advanced  by 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
-America,  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks,  the  House  approved  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  It  would 
be  temporary  except  for  the  Insurance 
increase.  While  supporting  the  Insur- 
ance Increase,  these  organizations  made 
the  verV  valid  observation  that  legisla- 
tion as  Important  as  this  should  be  thor- 
oughly Investigated  by  the  Congress  be- 
cause of  its  far-reaching  effects.  In  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  supervisory 
agencies  who  are  ver>-  anxious  for  this  In- 
creased authority,  the  House  acted  with- 
out further  delay 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body 
provided  for  this  new  authority  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  made  no  provision 
at  all  for  an  insurance  Increase  Yester- 
day, after  agreeing  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  other  body,  the  House 
conferees  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
new  authority  would  expire  on  June  30. 
1972.  and  that  the  depo.iit  insurance  in- 
crease, which  of  course  would  be  penna- 
nent,  be  $15,000  Instead  of  the  $20,000  as 
provided  In  the  House-passed  bill  While 
preferring  a  shorter  trial  period  for  the 
cease  and  desist  and  officer  removal  au- 
thority than  as  agreed  upon  by  the  ctin- 
ferees.  I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  bill  as  pa.ssed  by  the  other  body  con- 
tained no  insurance  increase  and  thi' 
$15,000  agreed  upon  Is  the  .same  as  that 
reported  out  by  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\irrency  on  September  24 
So,  I  thmk  tliat  this  is  certainly  a  rea- 
sonable aolutlon  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  houses  I  also  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  lan- 
guage In  the  conference  report,  insisted 
upon  by  the  House  conferees,  that  the 
Congress  will  carefully  scrutinize  admin- 
istration of  the  new  law  as  experience  Is 
gained,  as  well  as  considering  a  further 
increase  in  the  Insurance  celling  with- 
out necessarily  waiting  until   1972 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report 

The    previous    question    was    ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


HR.  15963 >  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 


CHAMIZAL  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEX- 
ICO 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHR.  11555'  to 
provide  a  border  highway  along  the 
US.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  the  Chamizal 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  disagree  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

Tl:e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  KluczynskiI. 
since  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
now  In  conference  on  water  pollution 
legislation,  and  has  been  for  the  past  2 
weeks,  could  the  >,:rntleman  from  Illinois 
Indicate  when  the  gentleman  conu-rn- 
plates  a  conference  with  the  other  body 
on  this  blip 

Mr  KJ.UCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield. 
on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  we  have 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  other  body 

Mr  CRAMER  Well.  Mr.  Sj>eaker.  I 
would  hope  this  would  be  done  In  a 
maimer  so  that  It  will  not  interfere  with 
completiiig  these  leiogtliy  water  pollu- 
tion conferences  presently  underway, 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield 
further,  we  hope  to  do  that. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  apiK>ints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Kluczyn- 
sKi.  Wright,  and  Cramer. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr     BOOGS       Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unaiUmoas  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  tlie  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
luitil  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

Mr    HOUFIEIJ)  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report   and  statement  on   the  bill 


NARCOTIC  ADDICT  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HR  9167 >  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  nd- 
dlctlon.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 


Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CellerI  ? 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  cleared  this 
rpque.st  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
tior.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Mc- 
Cri-LocH  1  ? 

Mr  CELLER     Yes.  he  has. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
cleared  It? 

Mr  CELLER  Yes,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  McCulloch]  has  con- 
ferred with  me  on  all  of  this. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my   reservation   of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•Jie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  :Mr   CellerI'' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  followlne  conferees:  Messrs.  Celler, 
.\SHM0RE,  Gilbert.  McCulloch,  and  Mc- 
Clory. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mi  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  pre.sent, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll   No,   3541 

.Udsbbo 

Albert 
.inderson, 

Teiin. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Annunzilo 
Arends 
Asplnall 
BAnng 
Barrett 
Bingham 
B;a-.nllc 
Bolanci 

B.-av 
Brooks 
Burka 
CihiU 

Circr 

(Tjujcy 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Oollter 

Cooley 

Oorman 

Ct»ley 

Culver 

DbtIs.  Oa 

Dsvls.  Wis 

>nt 

Dickinson 

^KKs 

aingell 

Dom 

Dow 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Dwyer 

Dm 

Mmondson 

Bliworth 
*»»ns.  Colo 
KTln.".  Tenn 
Mlon 
Pirbsteln 
Kinsley 
?<!ilhan 
Psher 


Plynt 

Nix 

Pogarty 

O'Brien 

Foley 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

O'Konskl 

Gilbert 

Olsen,  Mont. 

GUUgan 

Ottlnger 

Ooodell 

Pickle 

Orabowskl 

Pike 

Oroen.  Pa 

Powell 

Gross 

Puclnskl 

G rover 

Purcell 

Hagan.  Ga 

Qule 

Hanley 

Held.  NY. 

Haiina 

Relnecke 

Han.st-n.  Idaho 

Reanlck 

Harvey,  led 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Hubert 

Rodlno 

Hpl.stoskl 

Rogers,  Tex. 

HerloDg 

Ronan 

Hicks 

Roncallo 

Holland 

Rosenthal 

Howard 

Roudebush 

Huot 

St  Germain 

Irwin 

Bchmldhauser 

Jarman 

Scott 

Keith 

Slack 

Keogh 

Steed 

King.  NY 

Stephens 

Long.  Md 

Stratton 

Love 

Sweeney 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

McCulloch 

Tenner 

McDowell 

ThompKon,  N.J. 

McEwen 

Thompson,  Tex 

McMillan 

Todd 

McVlcker 

ToU 

Macdonald 

Trimble 

Mackay 

Tunney 

Mackle 

Tuten 

Martin.  Ala. 

Vlgorlto 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker.  Miss. 

Matfiuiiaga 

White.  Idaho 

Miller 

Wldnall 

Mlnlsh 

WlUlB 

Morrison 

WllBon. 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Multer 

Wyat 

t 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wydl 

er 

Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  289 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFAIiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  355] 

Adams                  Prellnghuysen  O'Brien 

Addabbo              Pulton,  Tenn.  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Albert                   Gathlngs  O'Konskl 

Anderson,  III.      Glalmo  Olsen,  Mont. 

Anderson,            Gilbert  OLson.  Minn. 

Tenn.                OllllKan  Ottlnger 

Andrews,              Goodell  Pepper 

Glenn               Orabowskl  Pickle 

Annunzio            Green,  Oreg.  Pike 

Arends                  Green,  Pa.  Poage 

Ashley                   Grlfflths  Powell 

Asplnall               Gross  Puclnskl 

Bandstra             Grover  Purcell 

Baring                  Hagan,  Oa.  Quie 

ISarrett                Halleck  Rees 

Belcher                Hamilton  Reid.  N.T. 

Bell                       Hanley  Relnecke 

Bingham              Hanna  Resnlck 

Blatnlk                Hansen,  Idaho  Reuss 

Boland                 Hansen,  Wash.  Rivers,  Alaska 

BoUlng                Hardy  Roblson 

Bow                       Harvey,  Ind.  Rodlno 

Brademas            Hawkins  Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray                      Hubert  Ronan 

Brooks                  Helstoskl  Roncallo 

Brown,  CaUf.      Herlong  Rosenthal 

Cahlll                   Hicks  Roudebush 

Callaway              HoUfleld  Roush 

Carey                    Holland  Roybal 

Celler                    Horton  St  Onge 

Clancy                  Howard  Scheuer 

Clevenger            Hungate  Schlsler 

Cohelan               Huot  Schmldhauser 

Collier                  Irwin  Scott 

Conte                    Jacobs  Senner 

Conyers               Kastenmeler  Shrlver 

Gorman                Keith  Slack 

Craley                   KeUy  Steed 

Culver                  Keogh  Stephens 

Daddarlo              Klrwan  Stratton 

Davis,  Ga.            Kluczynskl  Sullivan 

Dent                     Kreba  Sweeney 

Denton                 Long,  Md.  Taylor 

Derwlnskl            Love  Tenzer 

Dickinson            McCarthy  Thomas 

Dlggs                    McDowell  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dlngell                 McEwen  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dorn                     McMillan  Todd 

Dow                      McVlcker  Toll 

Dulskl                   Macdonald  Trimble 

Duncan,  Oreg.    MacGregor  Tunney 

Dwyer                  Mackay  Tupper 

Dyal                      Mackle  Tuten 

Bdmondeon         Madden  Udall 

Edwards,  Calif.  Martin,  Ala.  xniman 

Ellfiwortli             Martin,  Mass.  Van  Deerlln 

Evans,  Colo.        Martin,  Nebr.  Vlgorlto 

Everett                 Mathlas  Vivian 

Evlns,  Tenn.       Matsunaga  Walker,  Miss. 

Fallon                   May  White.  Idaho 

Farbsteln             Meeds  Wldnall 

Famsley               Mlnlsh  Willis 

Parniun                Moorhead  Wilson, 

Feighan               Morrison  Charles  H. 

Fisher                  Moeber  Wolff 

Flynt                    Moss  Wright 

Foley                   Multer  Wyatt 

Ford,                     Murphy,  N.Y.  Wydler 

WUUam  D.       Murray 
Fraser  NU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  227 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1007  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.   1007 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR. 
120471  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  C'n- 
Amerlcan  Activities,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith].  Pending 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  what  Is  going  on. 
I  have  had  some  previous  experience  In 
this  matter  of  filibustering.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  think  this  is  not  a  very  ap- 
propriate subject  to  practice  the  art. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I  raise  no  ob- 
jection to  any  man  exercising  his  priv- 
ileges as  a  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  affecting  the  security  of 
these  United  States,  and  offering  the  type 
of  support — Insofar  as  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  this  country  are  concerned — to 
over  300,000  of  our  splendid  yoimg  men 
who  are  fighting  on  the  ground.  In  the 
swamps,  and  In  the  air  and  on  the  sea 
and  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  is  over- 
riding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  war  is  not  the  most  popular  war  in 
which  this  country  has  fought.  Some 
people  believe  we  should  not  be  Involved 
in  it.  Perhaps  we  should  not.  But,  that 
is  not  the  question  Involved  here. 

The  question  involved  here  is  are  we 
going  to  sustain  these  young  men  that 
we  are  drafting  and  sending  over  there 
into  that  miserable  land  to  fight? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  have  read  even  one  page  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  and  who  have  seen  there 
on  the  record  what  happened  and  what 
•was  carried  out  and  perpetrated  upon 
that  committee  by  a  well-organized,  but 
a  very  small  minority  group  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill. 
This  bill  proposes  to  do  only  one  thing. 
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And.  I  am  going  to  read  that  purpose. 
with  your  permission.  It  Is  very  short; 
The  purpose  of  the  blU  U  to  protect  the 
UDlted  State*  and  Its  Armed  Forces  agalrvat 
Intentional  Injury  by  prohibiting  and  pre- 
(crlblng  penalties  {or  c«rt*la  conduct,  in- 
cluding (SI  the  tollcltatlon.  collection,  and 
delivery  of  any  money,  property,  or  thing  to 
or  for  the  uae  of  any  foreign  power  or  orga- 
nization involved  In  armed  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  a  formal  state 
of  war  has  been  declared  by  Congress,  and 
lb)  the  obstruction  of  the  movement  of  per- 
sonnel r,T  supplies  of  the  Armed  P^srces  of 
the  United  States 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  the  aim  toward 
which  this  legislation  Is  directed 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
great  House  of  Representatives  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective 
congressional  districts,  we  all  have 
neighbors  at  home  who  have  been  sent 
over  there  to  fight  this  war.  who  among 
us  are  willing  to  say  by  their  vote  here 
that  they  do  not  want  to  give  these 
splendid  young  men  our  wholehearted 
support:*  Well,  they  say  that  ihn  is 
not  a  war 

But.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Implore  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  go  with  me  in  their 
mind's  eye — and  one  does  not  even  have 
to  do  that,  because  one  sees  the  tele- 
vision, for  Instance 

You  see  It  televised  We  are  fighting 
this  war  now  In  our  living  room.s  we  are 
getting  the  reports,  we  are  \1e*lng  the 
scenes,  and  we  see  these  bo/s  t;oliig 
through  these  swamps  and  these 
marshes,  and  being  shot  down  out 
there 

Ask  them  whether  this  Is  a  war  or 
not.  They  do  not  raise  any  question 
whether  it  has  been  declared  or  not. 
So.  my  friends,  what  they  are  asking  for 
Is  that  you  who  are  responsible — ^nd 
we  are  responsible — for  sending  them 
over  there,  give  them  the  support  tl^iey 
are  entitled  to 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  that  group  in 
this  country',  maytw  It  Is  small,  but  who 
believes  that  If  this  country  Is  to  be 
destroyed.  If  this  Republic  Is  to  pass  Into 
oblivion  with  all  of  Its  freedom  and  Its 
heritage.  It  Is  going  to  come  from  wltlUn 
rather  than  from  without 

You  are  Just  asked  to  pass  upon  this 
simple  and  plain  question:  Are  you  going 
to  give  them  that  support '^ 

I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  :o 
do.  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  Into  my 
congressional  district  in  a  few  days  from 
now  and  face  the  mothers  and  fathers 
and  the  loved  ones  of  these  boyi.  who  are 
over  there  fighting  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  I  do  not  want  to  ko 
back  there  and  tell  them  that  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  as  will  be 
pointed  out.  I  am  sure,  said  that  we 
had  laws  that  would  cover  this,  and 
therefore  we  did  not  need  it. 

Yet.  neither  the  Attorney  CJt'neral  of 
the  United  States,  nor  anyone  else  who 
appeared  before  this  committee  during 
these  hearings,  pointed  out  that  any 
prosecution  has  ever  been  made  or  at- 
tempted to  be  made  of  these  acts  of 
vandalism  and  of  obstructionism  of  our 
Armed  Forces  by  these  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers. 


I  would  rather  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
pass  the  law.  whether  it  Is  necessary  or 
not.  than  take  any  chances  on  it 

My  friends,  again  I  want.  In  conclu- 
sion, to  call  your  attention  to  the 
reprehensible  conduct  of  this  small  but 
well-orKanized  group  out  on  the  west 
coast  According  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  they  tried  to  sabo- 
tage not  only  the  delivery  of  the  neces- 
sary essentials  of  warfare,  but  actually 
laid  down  upon  the  railroad  tracks  and 
tried  to  obstruct  the  movement  of  troops 

If  this  were  a  declared  war  that  would 
be  treason,  and  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  death.  Yet  we  quibble  about  this 
thing 

If  this  bill  serves  no  other  purpose, 
if  It  Is  passed  by  this  Congress,  it  would 
serve  notice  upon  this  group  that  they 
could  no  longer  get  away  with  tills  sort 
of  thing 

My  friends.  I  do  not  know  what  those 
others  may  think  In  this  matter,  but 
there  has  certainly  been  no  debate  in 
my  own  mjnd  about  it  I  am  going  to 
vote  every  opportunity  I  have  to  back 
those  boys  up  as  long  as  they  are  over 
there 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  a.s  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  1007,  will 
provide  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  In  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  H  R  12047.  enUtled  "Obstruction  of 
Armed  Forces  " 

The  purpose  Is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
report  on  the  bill,  which  Is  tu  prevent 
Injury  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  by  prohibiting  certain 
conduct  Including  the  solicitation,  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  money,  property. 
or  anything  for  the  use  of  any  foreign 
government  or  organization  involved  In 
armt"d  conflict  with  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  a  formal  state  of  war 
exists,  and  the  obstruction  of  move- 
ment of  pers<jnnel  or  supplies  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

Penalties  are  Imposed  by  the  bill  upon 
conviction  for  either  first,  rendering  as- 
sistance to  hostile  forces,  or  second,  ob- 
structing military  personnel  or  trans- 
portation of  supplies 

The  Department  of  Jastlce  opposes 
the  bill,  contending  that  current  laws. 
the  lYading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and 
Foreign  AgenUs  Registration  Act.  are 
sufBclently  bruad  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  either  money  or  other  property 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

They  also  believe  that  the  Federal  and 
States  laws  are  currently  adequate  to 
slop  anyone  from  Interfering  with  the 
movement  of  either  troops  or  supplies. 

The  Treasury,  the  Army,  and  the  De- 
partment* of  Commerce  and  State  have 
all  Indicated  that  they  believe  the  blD  is 
unnecessary  and  that  current  laws  are 
adequate 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi In  taking  the  position  rather  to 
be  safe  than  sorry 


I  think  if  the  bill  Is  not  necessarj 
we  cannot  harm  anything  by  passii.K  ,t 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  go  back  a  numo*.- 
of  years  to  relate  my  experience  wher. 
I  was  with  the  FBI  teaching  national  de- 
fense matters  throughout  the  Unittx 
Stales  to  law  enforcement  oCacers.  On- 
of  the  subjects  was  sabotage.  This  wa; 
before  we  had  actually  declared  war 

The  sabotage  statute  starts  out  wii:. 
the  words:     When  we  are  at  war' 

I  remember  one  day  in  school  whez 
one  of  the  officers  said,  'Mr  Smith,  ut 
are  not  at  war."  It  did  not  dawn  o:;  rr.t 
tlial  we  were  not  at  war  At  that  time 
we  were  Investlgatiiig  all  over  the  Uuiuc 
States  in  connection  with  national  de- 
fense Industries.  Had  anybody  blown  up 
a  plant  such  as  happened  in  the  Biaclc 
Tom  case  before  the  First  World  War, 
we  could  not  have  prosecuted  them  un- 
der the  sabotage  statute  But  nobody 
thought  of  that  during  the  many  years 
Uiat  we  were  teaching  this  particular 
statute 

A  call  was  made  to  ^ishlngton  and 
within  a  few  days  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  a  National  Defe.nse 
Act.  I  suppose  some  of  you  were  here 
at  that  time.  The  act  was  directed 
toward  injury  to  a  national  defense  fa- 
cility regardless  of  the  fact  that  "war" 
had  not  been  declared. 

Maybe  we  do  not  need  this  law,  but 
we  cannot  always  foresee  everything  tha: 
is  going  to  happen.  I  cannot  see  how 
this  Is  going  to  harm  anything  and.  of 
course,  it  might  help  In  case  we  get  l.nto 
a  situation  where  the  present  laws  do  not 
provide  for  the  kind  of  action  that  thL» 
bill  will  provide  for. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  l.he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  were  able  to  arrange 
that  all  of  our  war  prisoners  in  Nort^. 
Vietnam  could  be  released  In  return,  let 
us  say.  for  a  few  cases  of  polio  vaccine: 
would  that  be  Illegal? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  cannot 
answer  your  question. 

Mr.  F»OOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POOL.  That  would  be  the  actlor. 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  It  would  not  be  subject  to 
this  act. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Federal  officials  are 
definitely  exempt  from  this? 

Mr  POOL  The  Chief  Executive  c! 
the  United  States — the  President  of  the 
United  States— certainly. 

Mr.  JOELSON  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  only  asking  this  for  the 
purpose  of  information.  Is  there  any- 
thing In  this  act  that  would  Inhibit  or 
prohibit  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross" 

Mr  POOL.     No. 

Mr  JOELSON.  At  the  proper  time 
I  will  offer  some  amendments,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
I  wlli  support  the  bill. 


CALL    or   TH«    HOtTSE 


Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
■Jie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
li  nut  present. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

iowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Boll  No.  356 1 


.Warns  Gallagher 

AcUiaiibo  Glalmo 

A;be::  Gilbert 
A.nderson.  Hi.      GUllKHn 

Anderson,  Ooodeil 

Ten  a.  Orab»">wskl 

.Andrews.  Grpen.  Greg 

Glenn  Green.  Pa. 

.Annmzlo  Griffiths 

.\n:.(ii  Gross 

.Aihley  Grover 

.Aspli.ali  Hastan.  Ga 

BarlPK  Halleck 

Barrptt  Han  ley 


OBrlon 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

CKonakl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rees 

Held.  111. 


B^.;  Hansen.  Idaho  Reld.  N.Y. 

Bmt.'iam  Hansen,  Iowa  Relnecke 

p.lat;.iK  Hansen,  Wash.  Resnlck 

Bola.d  Harvey.  Ind.  Reuss 

Boiling  Hawkins  Rivers,  Alaska 

Bow  Hubert  Roblson 

Brademas  Helstoskl  Rodlno 

Bray  Herlong  Rogers.  Tex. 

Brooks  Hicks  Ronc&llo 


Brown.  Calif.       Holland 

CahUl  Horton 

CallawRy  Howard 

C»rey  Hungate 

Clancy  Huot 

Clevenger  Irwm 

Collier  Jacobs 


Rooney,  Pm. 

Rosenthal 

Boudebusb 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmlclhauser 

Scott 


Conyers  Kastenmeler  Slack 

Corbeti  Keith  Smith.  N.Y. 

Corman  Keily  Smith,  Va. 

Craley  Keogh  Steed 

Culver  King.  NY.  Stephens 

Daddarlo  Klrwan  Stratton 

Davis.  Oa.  Kluczynskl  Sweeney 

a«vl8.  Wis.  Latta  Taylor 

Dent  Long,  Md.  Tenzer 

Dickinson  Love  Tbomas 

DiKRs  McCarthy  Thompeon,  N.J. 

Diigea  McDowell  Thompeon,  Tex. 

I>)ru  McMillan  Todd 

Djw  McVlcker  Toll 

Duncan,  Greg.  MaodonaJd  Trimble 

Dwyer  M&ckay  Tunoey 

Dyal  Mackle  Tupper 

Bdmondson  Martin,  Ala.  Tuten 

Bvanf,  Colo  Martin,  Mass.  UdaU 

Everett  Mathlas  Ullman 

Er.ns,  Tenn.  Matsunaga  'Van  Deerlln 

F<aion  Meeds  Vleorlto 

Parbsteln  Mlnlsh  Walker,  MlM. 

Farr.um  Mlze  Watts 

Pelghan  Moorhead  White,  Idaho 

r.sher  Morrison  Wldn&U 

Ky: '.  Morse  WUlla 

P!>i;ii.-ty  Morton  Wilson,  Bob 

Po:ey  Moes  Wolff 

Pord.  Multer  Wyatt 

W;!:!amD  Murphy.  NY.  Wydle* 

Fredcl  Murray 

Pulton.  Tenn.  NU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolIcaU  248 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl^Mnaed 
»1th. 

GENnAL   LBAVX   TO   KXTSNO  "^MAairiT 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Aflk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CX>LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

m  TH«  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  12047)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12047,  with 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  . 

Air.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  HJl.  12047, 
would,  in  short,  prohibit  the  solicitation, 
collection,  and  delivery  of  any  money  or 
property  for  the  use  of  any  foreign  power 
engaged  In  armed  conflict  with  the 
United  States,  and  would  prohibit  the 
obstruction  of  the  movement  of  person- 
nel and  supplies  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
where  the  Intent  Is  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  Its  Armed  Forces. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  what 
should  be  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
bill.  This  bill  Is  concerned  with  overt 
criminal  activity  only,  not  mere  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  Sending  aid,  or  at- 
tempting to  send  aid,  to  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  is  an  overt  act;  it  is  not 
mere  dissent.  Obstructing  the  move- 
ment of  Armed  Forces  personnel  and 
supplies  Is  an  overt  act;  it  is  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  mere  dissent.  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  recognize  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  disagree  with  and  to 
criticize  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  Constitution 
gives  any  citizen  in  a  time  of  actual, 
though  undeclared,  war,  the  right  to  as- 
sist the  enemies  of  this  country  by  send- 
ing aid  to  them,  or  at  any  time  to  sabo- 
tage the  movement  of  persoimel  and 
supplies  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  committee  held  several  days  of 
hearings  upon  this  bill,  both  investiga- 
tive and  legislative.  Both  phases  of  the 
hearings  were  revealing  and  informative. 
You  will  undoubtedly  recall  the  partic- 
ularly well  publicized  accounts  of  the 
hearings.  Some  of  the  press  reports,  I 
believe,  were  misleading,  if  they  conveyed 
the  Imprasdon  that  the  committee  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  baited,  learned  noth- 
ing, or  failed  to  maintain  itself  with  dig- 
nity. On  the  contrary,  despite  the 
planned  disruptions  which  occurred — de- 
spite Uie  efforts  of  seven  lawyers  to  con- 


fuse the  issues  and  the  committee — ^I 
think  It  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  com- 
mittee had  the  hearings  under  control 
at  all  times.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the 
hostile  witnesses  and  their  lawyers  was 
most  enlightening.  It  was  a  type  of  vis- 
ual evidence  described  by  Professor  Wig- 
more  as  "demonstrative  evidence,"  which 
was  very  convincing. 

The  investigation  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  well-organized  and  concerted  effort 
by  Communist  groups,  and  their  aCB- 
llates,  to  solicit  and  deliver  money  and 
property  to  North  'Vietnam  and  the  'Vlet- 
cong,  and  in  certain  instances  to  obstruct 
the  movement  of  supplies  and  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  review  the  evi- 
dence in  detail.  The  record  has  been 
printed  and  you  have  before  you  the 
committee's  reix)rt.  I  do  wish  to  point 
out,  however,  that  despite  the  positive 
evidence  of  the  activities  related,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  Instituted  no 
prosecutions.  Although  the  executive 
agencies  have  taken  the  position  that 
there  is  "no  need"  for  new  legislation, 
they  have  confessed  their  inability  to 
prosecute.  Our  review  of  the  existing 
Federal  law  makes  clear  that  present  law 
is  inadequate  to  provide  an  enforclble 
base  for  many  of  the  activities  described. 
It  is  evident  to  us  that,  quite  apart  from 
£my  question  of  the  Department's  dis- 
position to  prosecute,  a  basic  reason  for 
the  failure  to  prosecute  was  the  absence 
of  effective  legislation  and  regulations. 
These  weaknesses  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  committee's  report  and  are  fur- 
ther revealed  in  the  record  of  interroga- 
tion of  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the 
executive  agencies. 

This  bill  in  no  way  prohibits  the  giving 
or  sending  of  gifts  or  aid  to  our  cap- 
tured personnel.  Nor  does  it  prohibit  the 
giving  of  medical  or  other  aid  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  provided  It  is  chan- 
neled through  the  U.S.  Government  or 
its  Armed  Forces.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  be  assured  that  such  aid  will  be  ap- 
plied for  proper  purposes. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  no  delegate  in  North  Viet- 
n£im.  It  is  not  even  permitted  to  inspect 
prisoner  of  war  camps.  If  gifts,  money, 
or  aid  is  transmitted  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  for  the  Vietcong -occupied 
areas  they  have  said  that  they  can  only 
pass  such  aid  on  through  the  Vietcong 
representative  in  Moscow.  If  such  gifts 
are  intended  for  North  Vietnam  they  are 
turned  over  to  Hanoi. 

The  facts  indicate  that  medical  aid, 
even  though  intended  for  the  civilian 
population  of  Nortti  Vietnam,  is  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  Communist  armed 
forces.  Experience  over  the  years  with 
Commimist  dictatorships  demonstrates 
that  foreign  aid  is  applied  not  for  hu- 
manitarian but  for  political  purposes 
only.  Moreover,  the  sending  of  aid  for 
the  use  of  the  North  Vietnamese  will  re- 
lease equivalent  supplies  for  its  armed 
forces. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point.  I  have 
before  me  a  report  dated  August  18, 1966, 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
press Examiner.  Ijance  Corporal  George 
R.  Carter,  age  19,  of  Ansdieim,  Calif.,  a 
member  of  L  Comi>any,  3d  Batalllon,  3d 
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us  Marine  Division,  took  part  Iji  Opera- 
tion Hastings  Company  K  hid  been 
decimated,  and  Company  L.  t.)  which 
Carter  belonged,  went  In  to  reriove  the 
bodies  of  American  dead  which  had  been 
lying  In  a  rain-soaked  field  for  3  days 
Here  Ls  what  Carter  wrote  to  his  wife: 

The  next  momlag.  we  moved  over  to  K 
Company  area     \nd  you  won't  believe  this 

We  found  medical  supplies  marked 
Berkeley.  Calif  .  that  the  V  C  were  using 
Oood  Amerli;an  men  were  dying  over  here  be- 
cause of  the  V  C  and  Berkeley  U  helping 
them 

What  a  low  piece  of  ■com  tb«y  are 

Commenting  on  this  letter.  Carter's 
mother  said: 

At  other  times  he's  written  criticisms  of 
the  marchers  It  really  upsets  him  to  get 
newspapers  over  there  and  read  about  It 

He  tnew  about  the  marchers  before  he 
went  Into  the  Marines  but  he  didn't  aouce 
It  then  as  much  as  since  he  »  gone  r.versecu. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  say  that  we  cannot  In 
good  conscience  permit  this  situation  to 
continue 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
Initial  efforts,  by  the  fifth  column  within, 
to  defeat  and  demoralize  our  troops  and 
our  people,  have  run  their  full  cycle  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  witnessed  only  the  be- 
glnnins:  As  the  .situation  of  the  enemy 
abroad  becomes  more  critical,  we  may 
assume  that  their  cohorts  In  our  midst, 
who  aid  and  abet  them,  will  intensify 
their  eflorts  Unless  we  take  preventive 
measures,  we  cannot  predict,  nor  shall  we 
who  propose  this  legislation  assume  re- 
sponsibility for.  the  devastating  yet  prob- 
able consequences  that  may  ensue  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  take  timely  action 

Mr  Chairman.  In  reporting  thLs  bill, 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amertcan  Activities  have  been  unani- 
mous In  urging  passage  of  the  bill  as 
amended  We  have  not  had  one  dlSvSent- 
Ing  vote  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bill  or 
its  necessity  There  are  no  dlfTerences 
between  the  majority  or  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  this  sjrloas  Is- 
sue. General  Hlttle.  who  testified  In  .sup- 
port of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  said  that  In  a  sense  the 
only  thing  wrong  with  this  bill  l.s  the  fact 
that  It  Is  long  overdue 

If  this  Nation  were  involved  In  a  for- 
mally declared  war,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  would  probably  be  un- 
necessary However.  In  the  present  slt- 
.  uatlon  of  actual  aj  dlsUng-ulshed  from 
•  declared  war,  It  Is  a  startling  fact  that 
our  Nation  and  our  Armed  Forces  are  not 
protected  again.st  certain  deliberate  ac- 
tivity Intended  to  defeat  and  destroy  our 
Nation  and  its  Armed  Forces 

Existing  legislation  appears  In  part  to 
be  geared  to  a  by-gone  stage  in  interna- 
tional relations  In  the  present  epoch, 
however,  we  are  faced  with  .somewhat 
novel  concepts  to  which  we  must  adjust 
our  Laws. 

The  Communist  strategy  is  to  expand 
the  area  of  conquest  by  deceit  tind  sub- 
terfuge rather  than  open  confrontation. 
This  Is  so  because  Communist  forces 
are  presently  inferior  to  thos«'  of  the 
free  world  By  a  process  of  piecemeal 
conquest,  the  Commuriists  hop?  event- 


ually to  shift  the  balance  of  power  It 
Is  a  long-range  program  and  a  goal 
toward  which,  we  must  agree,  they  have 
moved    with    some    measure   of   success. 

A  principal  technique  of  Communist 
aggression  is  the  so-called  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation."  for  which  elalxjrate 
doctrines  have  been  evolved  and  adopted 
by  Communist  powers  It  involves  the 
clanflestlne  financing  and  arming  of 
Communist  cadres  previously  established 
within  target  nations,  and  the  secret  in- 
filtration thereto  of  troops  and  revolu- 
tionary cadres  from  adjoining  or  neigh- 
boring Communist  bases  It  is  in  fact 
naked  aggression  by  one  state  upon  an- 
other, but  concealed  by  an  appearance. 
aJthough  not   the   reality,  of  civil  war. 

A  curious  situation  has  resulted  The 
aggressor  does  not  declare  war.  because 
by  such  a  declaration  he  would  be  openly 
confessing  his  aggression  We  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  declare  war  in  de- 
fense of  the  victim,  because  we  do  not 
waiU  to  prolong  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
our  troops  wage  war  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wartime  treason  and  other 
statutes. 

I  believe  we  may  reasonably  assinne 
that  our  Nation  will  be  afflicted  with 
the  consequences  of  this  strategy  for 
decades  to  come.  We  must  update  our 
laws.  Just  as  we  have  done  in  the  In- 
stance of  our  military  training  and  strat- 
egy, to  cope  with  these  efforts  by  those 
who  would  destroy  us. 

What  is  at  Issue,  of  course.  Is  the 
security  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
sisting these  aggressors,  our  armed 
forces  have  been  employed  at  great  sac- 
rifice. Upon  their  success  depends  all 
that  we  hold  dear  in  life  The  bill  H  R 
12047  would  extend  to  our  Armed  Forces 
the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  repeat,  as  is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  blU.  this  bill  does  not  seek  to  stifle 
criticism  of  the  Government  or  Its  poli- 
cies. It  in  no  way  Infrmges  upon  the 
process  of  debate.  It  does,  however, 
seek  to  stay  the  hand  of  him  who  would 
wield  the  dagger  and  plunge  it  in  the 
backs  of  our  soi^  while  their  faces  are 
turned  toward  the  enemy. 

General  Hittle  made  this  point  clear 
when  he  said : 

What  la  actually  Involved  here  Is  a  very 
simple  equation  In  military  power  and  that 
is  That  If  an  enemy  la  stronger,  the  extent 
to  which  be  Is  stronger  means  that  he  can 
kill  more  of  our  tr'X)j>a  and  to  the  degree 
therefore  that  assistance  to  the  enemy  helps 
him  and  strengthens  him.  that  results  In 
killing  US  troops,  and  that  Is  not  an  ab- 
stract thing  That  Is  somebody's  son  per- 
haps in  this  room,  perhaps  the  kid  n«xt  door 
or  the  boy  down  the  street,  and  when  we 
think  of  It  La  theee  terms  nobody  has  that 
right 

Mr  ABBITT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr   POCtL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ABBITT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  H  R  12047,  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Security  .^ct  of  1950 
to  protect  the  I'nlted  States  and  Its 
Armed  Ff^rces  against  tho.se  who  would 
Impede,  hamt>er  and  obstruct  our  war 
effort  In  Vietnam 

This  la  a  most  urgent  matter  and  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  act  before  we  adjourn. 


The  House  Un-American  Actlviiies 
Committee  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelmingly  support  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  It  is  Interesting  to 
see  who  and  which  organizations  are  op- 
posing this  bill.  It  Is  the  same  minority 
of  our  citizens  which  opposed  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  In  the  beginning  it  i^ 
the  same  vocal,  leftwlng  element  which 
always  seems  to  find  Justification  for 
coddling  the  enemy,  playing  footsies  with 
communism,  and  seeing  weakne.sses  i.-. 
our  own  national  policy. 

It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  while  much 
of  our  national  energy  is  directed  toward 
prosecuting  the  war  and  our  Defense  and 
State  Departments  are  devoting  so  much 
toward  carrying  out  our  national  policy, 
the  Justice  Department  Is  opposed  to 
congressional  efforts  to  bring  to  ju.stice 
those  who  are  interfering  with  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  This  is  the  same 
Justice  Department  which  has  refu.sed 
to  prosecute  tliese  peaceniks  and  left- 
wingers  who  have  been  causing  di.sturb- 
ances  In  various  parts  of  the  countrj- 
The  Department  has  taken  no  actio.n 
either  becau.se  they  do  not  have  the  laws 
or  because  they  will  not  take  actlor. 
We  are  proposing  here  to  give  them  the 
law — and  Congress  should  see  that  it  Is 
used 

This  Is  a  problem  wiilch  Is  bigger  than 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  have  In  this 
country  today  a  group  of  people  whose 
first  love  Is  not  America  but  who  seek 
every  way  they  can  to  undermine  the 
great  Institutions  which  we  hold  dea.' 
Their  interest  Ls  not  In  seeing  that  these 
are  preserved  but  some  of  them  actually 
seek  to  undercut  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. What  kind  of  person  would  turr. 
his  back  on  American  boys  In  Vietnam 
and  help  the  enemy?  What  Is  the  mo- 
tivation of  those  who  seek  to  send  money 
and  supplies  to  the  people  who  are  wag- 
ing the  war  against  us?  We  are  in  Viet- 
nam supposedly  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
name.se  maintain  their  freedom ;  we  seek 
no  gain  ourselves.  Yet.  those  who  op- 
pose this  bill  would  have  these  "free- 
thinkers" continue  to  aid,  support,  and 
encourage  our  enemy  while  our  boys  U". 
Vietnam  remain  under  fire.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  would  be  criminal. 

I  commend  Chairman  Pool  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  theL' 
diligence  In  bringing  up  and  preparing 
this  all-Important  bill  and  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  this  Investlgatlc:. 
was  conducted. 

We  must  stop  coddling  subversive  ele- 
ments and  organizations  In  our  country 
whose  real  purpose  Is  to  cripple  our  war 
effort  and  help  the  CommunLst  conspir- 
acy in  their  effort  to  take  over  the  fret 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  t.he 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th-. 
gentle.aian  yield? 

Mr  POOL  I  yield  to  the  gentlema: 
from  rilinni.s. 

Mr  YATES  The  bill  would  be  opera- 
tive against  foreign  powers,  organiza- 
tions, or  groups  which  are  engaged  ir. 
armed  conflict  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 


the  United  States.  To  what  coimtrles  or 
organizations  or  groups  does  that  refer? 
Are  there  other  nations  than  North  Viet- 
•.\asn  to  which  the  bill  would  refer? 

Mr  POOL.  It  would  apply  also  to  the 
Vletcong. 

Mr  YATES.  Suppose  Russia  had  sent 
men  to  North  Vietnam,  to  train  them  in 
the  use  of  the  SAM  sites,  and  the  Rus- 
sians actually  were  firing  at  our  planes  as 
they  came  over.  Would  tills  be  appli- 
cable to  Russia? 

Mr  POOL  What  kind  of  case  are  you 
talking  about  now? 

Mr  YATES.  Russia  has  supplied 
North  Vietnam  with  so-called  SAM 
ground-to-air  missiles.  Suppose  the 
Russian  technicians  were  firing  at  our 
planes     Would  it  apply  to  Russia,  then? 

Mr  POOL.  No.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  apply  to  Russia  because  Russia 
has  stated  that  these  men  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fire  at  our  planes. 

Mr  YATES.  Suppose  there  were  Rus- 
sian volunteers  wlio  went  into  action? 

Mr  POOL.  If  they  were  Russian  vol- 
unteers it  would  not  be  an  action  of  the 
Russian  Government. 

Mr  YATES.  It  would  have  to  be  an 
action  by  the  government,  then? 

Mr  POOL.  Well,  If  you  want  to  use 
•.he  Russian  Government  as  an  example, 
yes,  it  would  have  to  be  an  action  of  the 
Russian  Government, 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

.Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  DEVINE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the 
position  of  the  Justice  Department,  legis- 
iation  designed  to  prevent  irresponsible 
conduct  by  "peaceniks"  and  other  pub- 
iicity-hungry  misfits  Is  certainly  in 
order  as  It  relates  to  the  movement  of 
essential  war  material  much  needed  by 
our  Armed  Forces. 

H  R  12047.  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
applies  to  situations  such  as  developed  on 
the  west  coast  where  some  of  these  char- 
acters stretched  themselves  out  In  front 
of  supply  trucks  and  trains,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  supplies  and 
troops. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  has  doubts 
is  to  the  necessity  of  this  bill  due  to 
;  resent  statutes,  the  question  occurs  why 
r.o  prosecutions  were  authorized. 

.^s  long  as  this  administration  has 
committed  our  troops  In  Vietnam,  this 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  take  whatever 
responsible  steps  are  necessary  to  supply 
them,  without  Interruption. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t-*ie  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  YATES  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  the 
?enlleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois, 

Mr  YATES  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
uian  a  question? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Certainly. 

Mr.  YATES.  Some  months  ago  one  of 
our  distinguished  Senators  said,  if  the 
newspapers  reported  him  correctly,  that 
he  supported  furnishing  blood  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong. 
Would  that  be  permitted  under  this  bUl? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  woiUd  assume  it 
would  not  be  permitted  under  this  bill 
if  he  directly  solicited  blood  rather  than 
offering  an  off-the-cuff  opinion  as  I  re- 
call he  did. 

Mr.  YATES.  Suppose  in  a  meeting  of 
a  group  that  was  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  blood  or  medical 
supplies  might  be  sent  to  our  adversaries 
and  someone  got  up  and  said  "We  think 
blood  ought  to  be  sent  to  our  adversaries," 
would  that  be  prohibited  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said  at  the  start,  any 
inquiry  or  any  discussion  into  these  mat- 
ters affecting  the  aiding  of  an  enemy 
would  not  be  prohibited  by  the  bill  but 
only  direct  and  overt  acts.  If  they  raise 
money  to  be  sent  to  the  enemy,  of  course, 
that  is  covered,  but  you  could  discuss  it 
all  you  want. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  that  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  solicitation  under  the  act? 
What  would  be  considered  to  be  a  solic- 
itation under  the  act? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  When  a  person  or 
an  organization  would  directly  endeavor 
to  Induce  or  to  raise  money  and  then  in 
turn  turn  the  money  over  to  one  of  the 
groups  or  nations  considered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  An  expression  of  an 
opinion  by  Itself  or  a  statement  by  the 
Quakers,  for  example  to  the  effect  that 
they  thought  they  should  send  blood  to 
the  North  Vietnamese,  would  this  be  a 
violation  of  this  act? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  came  up  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  committee,  and  it  is 
my  clear  understanding  this  would  not 
in  any  way  be  so  considered.  For  the 
legislative  history,  I  also  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
observation,  which  I  am  sure  is  the  same. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
striking  out  all  language  referring  to 
urging,  counseling,  or  anything  that 
might  possibly  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment; that  Is,  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  the  term  "solicit" 
as  used  In  the  act  refers  not  to  verbal  or 
written  expressions  by  themselves  but. 
rather,  to  an  act? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  right.  The  act 
of  actually  soliciting  funds  and  collecting 
funds.  It  Is  the  act  that  Is  referred  to 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  add  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  we  have  gone  further,  also,  and 
have  even  said  It  has  to  be  with  the  in- 
tent of  aiding  an  enemy  or  impeding  our 
Armed  Forces.  So  even  if  It  is  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  It  Is  not  covered. 


It  has  to  be  with  the  intent  of  aiding  the 
enemy. 

Mr,  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,    Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  phrase,  however,  ap- 
pears in  the  language  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman Just  alluded,  reading  as  follows: 
"or  advantage  such  foreign  power,  or- 
ganization, group,  resident,  national, 
member,  or  agent." 

I  would  assume  if  such  gift  did  get 
through,  if  it  were  some  blood  or  some 
other  thing  of  value,  it  would  advantage 
the  other  side,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Only  if  that  was 
with  the  intent  of  doing  it.  We  might 
assume  anything  they  would  send  there, 
if  there  is  no  Red  Cross  supervision, 
might  l>e  used  by  the  enemy.  But  if  it 
is  not  .sent  with  that  in  mind,  if  the 
Quakers  want  to  send  it  to  boys  in  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps  and  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  Vietcong  in  some  way.  It 
certainly  could  not  be  sent  with  the  in- 
tent of  aiding  the  Vietcong. 

Mr,  NEDZI,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  additional  question  which  I  would 
like  to  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Pool]  mentioned  the  fact 
that  certain  medical  supplies  had  got- 
ten into  North  Vietnam  and  did  con- 
tain information  indicating  that  they 
came  from  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Was  there  evidence  as  to  how  these 
supplies  got  there? 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  They  had  printed  infor- 
mation on  the  packages  showing  that 
they  came  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  infor- 
mation on  the  boxes  of  medical  sup- 
phes,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  de- 
signed for  that  destination  and  were 
found  in  a  Vietcong  camp.  I  do  not  know 
as  to  how  they  came  to  be  there.  That 
is  a  rather  hard  determination  to  make. 
That  is  why  we  ought  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence they  offer  instead  of  our  own  con- 
jecture. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  agree  that  we 
should  prevent  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
the  question  is  whether  the  supplies  were 
actually  sent  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  will  yield  further,  I 
do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
crucial  point  In  this  determination  and 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  this  question:  Is  it 
possible  that  the  supplies  he  mentions 
were  captured  In  one  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong,  or  possibly  through  the  black 
market? 
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Mr    POOL      No:   they  were  found  m 

VletconK  camps  and  they  carried  ship- 
ping   labels    marked     •Berkeley.    Cailf 
and  It  was  on  all  of  the  supplies  in  that 
particular  batch 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  k'entlenian  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr  COHELAN  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  ediflcatlon  that  we  have 
one  of  the  greatest  research  lab'iraUjrles 
In  the  world  located  at  Berkeley.  Calif.; 
namely,  the  Cutter  Laboratory,  which 
deals  in  the  very  commodities  about 
which  the  t^ent'eman  U  talking,  and  I 
remember  another  question  which  was 
raised 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman  If  the  gen- 
tleman fn  m  Ohio  will  yield  further,  the 
Cutter  Laboratory  s  name  was  not  on 
these  boxes  I  remember  that  very  defi- 
nitely 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman  If  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yle;d  farther, 
the  point  l.s  this  If  they  were  medical 
supplies,  they  could  quite  possibly  have 
been  from  some  research  lab<jratory 
other  than  in  Berkeley.  Calif  .  but  I  insl-st 
upon  tne  fact  that  It  shouid  be  made 
quite  clear  that  this  would  not  condone 
It  In  any  way,  but  if  it  were  found  In  the 
hands  of  the  adversary,  this  is  one  thing 
It  Is  quite  txjssible  that  they  could  have 
been  captured,  this  medical  equipment 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  further. 
I  believe  th.e  committee  Is  co  -.fldent  of 
the  fact  that  these  articles  cane  from 
Eierkeley.  Calif  .  and  were  found  In  the 
hands  of  the  VIetcong  This  '.s  ba-sed 
upon  the  opinion  of  many  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  who  have  ac- 
cess to  this  Information  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  collecting  these 
things  And  It  Is  our  best  opuUon  that 
they  raiiie  from  that  source 

Mr  \'ATt.S  Mr  Chairman,  will  tbc 
gentlemar.  yield  further ' 

Mr  .\5HBFiOOK  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentlcniaii  from  Illinois 

Mr   YA'n':s      How  did  they  ^et  there? 

Mr  COHELAN  If  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  I  would  merely  say 
that  the  designation  of  Berkeley,  Calif  ." 
Is  n.it  overridlrj?.  but  therf  has  been  some 
very  serious  activity  and  there  has  been 
some  evidence  <<t  this  participation,  but 
can  the  committee  be  sure  that  it  la  lim- 
ited   to    Berkeley    Calif  '' 

Mr  PO<:iL  Mr  Chairman  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  will  yield  further.  I 
understand  that  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  California  Mr  Cohe- 
LAN  1  defending  his  constituency  But  In 
this  in.stance  the  supplies  which  were 
captured  had  Berkeley  Caiif  '  written 
out  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  have 
anything  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  come  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  the  Army  supply  center, 
or  anything  like  that,  or  from  a:iy  medi- 
cal depot 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  If 
the  gentlemen  of  the  House  will  permit 
me  to  dlscusB  these  matters  during  the 
course  of  my  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so 


Mr  POOL  Yes,  Mr  Chairman,  we 
art-  liiU'rested  In  a  very  good  debate  on 
this  subject 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield "* 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  there  is 
some  concern  U^iat  In  one  way  or  the 
other,  directly  or  Indirectly,  this  bill  may 
adversely  affect  labor-management  re- 
lations and.  specifically,  that  It  may  pre- 
vent a  union  from  striking,  or  It  may 
prevent  a  company  from  locking  out  ita 
employees 

I  understand  that  there  was  no  such 
Intent  envisioned  during  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation 

However.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman's assurance  that  this  bill  in  no 
way  win  affect  labor-management  rela- 
tloits 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  .say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  Is 
very  clearly  not  intended  However,  I 
will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  further  response  to  the  ques- 
tion 

Mr  POOL  This  question  was  brought 
up  In  the  committee  and  based  upon  my 
understanding  therefif.  It  does  not  touch 
upon  any  questions  which  the  gentleman 
raises  with  reference  to  labiir-manage- 
ment  relations 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  very  much  for 
yielding 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman,  the  point 
about  labor -management  relations — is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about? 

Mr   ASHBROOK     Yes 

Mr  POOL.  There  has  been  an  amend- 
ment drawn  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pacnsylvanla  (Mr  Dent  1  and  insofar  as 
I  am  concerned,  based  upon  the  knowl- 
edge which  I  have  of  it.  It  Is  acceptable 
to  us. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  not  trying  to 
get  labor-management  mixed  up  in  this 
thing 

Mr  Ci:)HEI,AN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  will  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  I  have  In  my 
hand  a  letter  from  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  In  which  they  .say  that  the 
International  Security  Act  sunendments 
embodied  In  H.R.  li:047  are  detrimental 
to  the  rights  and  Ubertle.s  of  the  .\mer- 
Ican  citizens,  and  would  do  nothing  t<i 
our  Nation's  ability  to  prosecute  the  war 
In  Vietnam       They  impose  the  bill 

It  Is  signed  by  Jack  Conway,  executive 
director 

Mr  KARTH  I  might  say  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  not  really  concerned  in 
their  tHDsltlon  in  regard  to  this  bill  and 
the  intent  of  the  bill  My  question  was 
dirtMTted  lo  whether  It  affects  labor- 
management  relations. 


Mr,  ASHBROOK  It  is  the  una:.:- 
mous  opinion  i.>f  the  committee  tlia;  ;•. 
would  not  and  should  not  be  covered  ::. 
this  legislation,  and  In  support  of  ihat 
In  order  to  buttress  this  view,  we  wi;; 
accept  aji  amendment  later  that  wi;. 
clearly  set  this  matter  .';tral>;ht. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  YATES  I  take  thLs  time  to  tha.^i 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  for  permit- 
ting the  House  to  get  this  exchange  of 
information,  on  a  bill  that  is  so  highly 
controversial  and  which  many  of  us  be- 
lieve Is  .so  very  ambiguous, 

I  read  the  report.  In  looking  at  I'u 
activities  cited  and  efforts  to  collec; 
funds.  I  was  impressed  that  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  money  collected 

The  exam,  les  given  are  of  a  Havt  rfor: 
student  who  collected  $200.  and  thrr,  :>. 
turned  the  money  because  he  felt  r.  •.::- 
lated  the  Treasury  regulations 

There  was  another  group  that  cc- 
lected  the  sum  of  $100.  Another  exam- 
ple is  a  group  that  collected  $250  Thi- 
there  Is  another  example  of  the  cnlWx- 
tion  of  $1,500.  which  was  transferred  to 
a  bank  In  Czechoslovakia  which  in  turn 
transferred  it  to  the  P'ar  Ea^t, 

Then  our  Treasury  Department  In  turr 
charged  the  bank  In  Czechoslovakia  the 
$1,500 

Is  there  actual  evidence  that  the  com- 
mittee received  that  there  was  any  sub- 
stantial shipment  of  money  that  went  to 
our  adversaries,  or  things  of  any  kind 
of  value  which  would  Justify  the  type  of 
penalties  that  are  proposed  In  this  bill' 

What  evidence  did  the  committee  have 
that  does  not  appear  in  the  report  tha: 
anything  of  value  were  getting  through" 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBR(X)K  Yes.  I  yield  to  t.*^. 
gentleman 

Mr  ICHORD     Mr.  Chairman.  I  mij; 
say  that  when  I  am  recognized.  I  will  si 
to   the   gentleman   from   Illinois,  that  : 
will  read  Into  the  Record  three  letters 
one  from  the  Wells-Pargo  Bank  and  twc 
from  the  Obchodni  Bank  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  are  proof  that  the  money 
was  transmitted  to  the  'VIetcong  repre- 
sentatives In  the  city  of  Prague.  Czech" 
Slovakia 

Mr  YATES  Is  that  the  item  to  wh;  . 
the  report  refers? 

Mr  ICHORD  Yes.  I  shall  read  tha' 
into  the  Recor.i  when  I  am  recognized 

Mr     ASHBROOK       Mr    Chairman    : 
would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the  gentit- 
man    from    Illinois    has    raised   several  I 
good    polnLs     And    I    think    he    must 
frankly  realize  that  there  Is  no  possible] 
way    an     investigating    committee    car. 
know  all  of  the  am  >unt.s  that  have  beer.  | 
collected  or  disbursed     .'Vnd  the  fact  tha' 
we   can   only    name   several   lnsta:ice>- 
and  that  the  total  might  well  be  $10.00« 
or  $1'J,000 — certainly  would  not  derogate] 
the  need  for  the  law 

We  have  no  possible  way  to  know  h:* 
many  comjwrable  forms  of  aid  have  beer. 
received    by    the   enemy      We   do  kno»  I 
that    there   are    these   efforts   to  try  to 


raise  the  money  and  to  put  It  Into  the 
hands  of  our  adversaries. 

Mr  YATES,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
iier.tleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  think  this  is  important  is  that  the 
ro;>ort  shows  clearly  that  all— and  I  use 
:iif  word  "all" — all  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  are  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting our  Government  from  the  actions 
which  tills  bill  seeks  to  prevent  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  They  say  there  are 
adequate  laws  on  the  books  at  the  present 
tune 

!.•;  that  not  correct? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct  In- 
sofar as  it  is  their  position.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  our  position.  For  example, 
I  vrnuld  only  add  one  point.  The  Ex- 
pert Control  Act  affords  some  degree  of 
.supervision  over  funds  or  materials  to 
!>■  si-nt  outside  of  the  country,  yet  there 
;,-  :i  >thinR  to  prevent  the  soliciting  of 
matt  rials  and  funds  within  this  country, 
which  is  one  point  to  which  this  bill 
wojld  direct  Itself.  So  there  is  a  void 
there  that  Is  not  presently  covered  by 
law  which.  In  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee and,  we  hope,  the  mandate  Is  go- 
111=1  t )  be  overwhelmingly,  that  this  will 
be  the  view  of  this  t>ody. 

So  there  are  .several  areas  that  the 
present  law  does  not  cover.  Then  again 
some  of  us  might  have  a  different  point 
of  view  as  to  how  current  regulations 
are  being  administered.  I  happen  to 
think  they  are  being  administered  in  a 
way  that  would  In  fact  encourage  what 
the  President  has  already  said  he  wanted, 
and  that  Ls  to  increase  east-west  trade. 
That  may  not  be  what  a  majority  of  this 
Coneress  wants.  But  we  should  do  what 
wt'  think  is  right  and  not  necessarily 
wiiat  a  Government  agency  such  as  the 
Tri  ii.sury  or  the  Commerce  Department 
or  .ther  agencies  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment determine  to  be  right.  We  are  a 
separate  branch  of  Government  and 
should  act  as  such. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  would  It 
not  appear  that  tlie  solicitation  or  col- 
lection of  funds  for  the  purposes  stated 
In  this  bill  that  are  limited  to  use  In 
this  country  are  not  going  to  aid  a  for- 
ei.:ri  enemy? 

.Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  would  not  agree 
w:t:;  that  at  all.  I  have  no  way  of 
icr.i  A  mg.  But  we  do  have  direct  evidence 
that  they  are  endeavoring  to  get  It  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  run  Into 
certain  kinds  of  road  blocks.  I,  myself. 
happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  this 
body  should  say  that  it  Is  illegal  to  raise 
money  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  aiding 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  YATES.  But  did  this  committee 
And  from  its  examination  of  responsible 
officials  of  this  Government  any  In- 
stances that  present  laws  were  being 
\1olated? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ihiiik  they  have  received  evidences  of 
that — yes. 

Mr.  YATES  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
rep(3rt.  If  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  certainly  came 
out  in  the  hearings. 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  money  that  went  to 
CzechoslaTakls  was  a  clear  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  YATES.  Was  that  not  corrected 
by  an  action  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  POOL.  It  did  not  keep  the  $1,500 
frcnn  going  to  the  VIetcong  and  that  is 
what  we  are  trjrlng  to  stop.  That  is  the 
point.  They  might  have  a  credit  overseas 
but  they  got  the  $1,500. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  ask  his  forgiveness  for 
the  presumption.  This  is  the  first  ques- 
tion I  have  ever  asked  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Did  I  understand  that  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's sense  as  to  the  labor  amendment 
to  be  adopted  that  you  could  stop  mili- 
tary transportation,  trains,  or  trucks 
carrying  supplies  to  our  men  in  'Vietnam 
If  it  is  done  under  color  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is.  in  effect,  a 
strike? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Well,  whatever  it  is— 
If  the  action  that  stopped  a  truck  or  a 
train  taking  the  supplies  to  troops  was 
in  furtherance  of  a  labor  dispute,  is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  committee,  and 
do  I  understand  the  committee  says  that 
Is  not  within  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  not  prohibited  thereby? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct. 
The  President  would  have  other  means 
of  stopping  that  kind  of  activity  at  his 
command  and  other  provisions  of  law. 
This  provision  of  law,  if  enacted,  would 
not  cover  that  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  H.R.  12047  and  to 
urge  the  House  to  enact  this  sorely 
needed  legislation.  I  have  an  identical 
bill  which  I  introduced  with  Mr.  Pool, 
H.R.  16175. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  a  small  number 
of  Members  who  will  oppose  it.  One  of 
their  arguments,  I  am  sure,  will  be  that 
every  executive  branch  agency  which 
submitted  a  report  on  the  bill  said  it  was 
not  needed,  that  we  had  all  the  laws 
needed  In  this  area. 

But  the  hearing  record  clearly  shows 
that  the  reports  on  the  bill  from  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  were  not  accurate  in 
this  respect,  that  there  are  serious  gaps 
In  existing  statutes,  gaps  which  permit 
both  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
aliens  resident  in  this  country  to  engage 
In  overt  acts  with  the  clear  intent  of  aid- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  United  States  in 
this  time  of  actual  war. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, the  Deputy  Attorney  General  stated 
that  the  Vietnam  obstructionist  move- 
ment Is  a  propaganda  effort.  Of  course 
it  is,  in  part.  Communists  of  all  varie- 
ties and  their  fellow  travelers  in  the 
United  States  have  engaged  in  a  massive 
propaganda  effort  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  appendices  in  the  committee's 


hearings,  compiled  by  the  staff,  which 
contain  numerous  statements  on  the  U.S. 
role  in  Vietnam  by  Commimist  Parties, 
groups  and  leaders,  here  and  abroad, 
and  Communist  doctrinal  statements  on 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 
These  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
propaganda  on  Vietnam  is  today  one  of 
the  principal  efforts  of  Communists 
everywhere. 

But  the  thing  I  want  to  stress  is  that 
right  here  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
much  more  than  a  propaganda  effort. 
It  is  a  carefully  planned  operation,  with 
hard-core  Communist  revolutionaries  at 
its  core,  bringing  Into  direct  action  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  taken  concrete 
steps  to  imdermine  our  prosecution  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  VIetcong  and  the  Communist 
government  of  North  Vietnam. 

What  have  these  people  done? 

They  have  collected  blood. 

They  have  collected  ftmds — funds,  by 
the  way,  which  have  actually  reached 
the  VIetcong. 

They  have  collected  medical  supplies — 
medical  supplies  which  our  troops  have 
found  on  the  battlefield  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vietcong. 

They  have  engaged  in  massive  efforts 
to  obstruct  the  movement  of  trains 
carrying  Armed  Forces  personnel 
destined  for  Vietnam  and  trains  and 
ti-ucks  transporting  munitions  of  various 
types  for  Vietnam. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
classify  these  large-scale  operations  as 
mere  propaganda. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  massive  prop- 
aganda effort  of  the  Communists  in  this 
country — and  worldwide — has  done  more 
to  injure  the  United  States  and  help  the 
Vietcong  than  the  instances  of  overt  aid 
I  have  mentioned.  Yet.  the  bill  before 
us  does  not  touch  these  propaganda  ef- 
forts. It  has  been  most  carefully 
worded  to  avoid  attaching  a  criminal 
penalty  to  anything  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  mere  dissent  or  policy  protest. 
Not  a  single  witness  called  In  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  was  subpenaed  merely 
because  he  disagreed  with  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.  Each  and  every  one  had  en- 
paged  in  overt  acts  to  aid  our  enemiee. 

It  was  also  stated  by  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  that  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  had  no  information  Indicating 
that  funds  collected  for  the  Vietcong 
in  this  coimtry  actually  reached  the  Viet- 
cong. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
medical  aid  committees  in  California  de- 
posited $1,500  for  the  Vietcong  in  a  bank 
in  Prague.  When  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment learned  of  this  and  notified  the 
U.S.  bank  through  which  the  ftmds  had 
been  transmitted  that  this  was  a  viola- 
tion of  regulations,  the  U.S.  bank,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  State,  tried  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

The  U.S.  bank  wrote  to  the  Prague 
bank,  asking  it  to  stop  payment  on  the 
drafts  totaling  $1,500.  The  Commimist- 
controUed  bank  in  Czechoslovakia  wrote 
back  that  the  drafts  had  already  been 
cashed.  The  U.S.  bank  asked  the 
Prague  bank  to  try  to  recover  the  money 
from  the  persons  who  had  cashed  the 
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drafts.  The  Pratfue  bank  did  this — or  at 
least  tt  said  It  did — and  then  wrote  to 
the  US  bank  that  the  payees  have  de- 
clined to  repay  the  amounts  In  question." 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  testi- 
fied; 

I  would  like  to  note,  flrst.  that  this  money 
did  not  In  fact  reach  a  hostile  forel^  power 

Obviously,  however,  this  money,  hav- 
ln<{  been  cashed  In  Prague  by  an  agent 
of  the  Liberation  Red  Cross,  mast  have 
reached  the  Vletcong  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  committees  hearing 
record  makes  It  very  clear  that  the  only 
way  we  can  be  sure  of  halting  aid  to  the 
Vletcong  by  Communist  groups  In  this 
country  is  to  make  the  initial  collection 
of  such  funds  a  criminal  offense  Try- 
ing to  prevent  these  funds  from  reaching 
our  enemies,  after  they  have  been  col- 
lected, IS  just  too  difncult. 

Being  practical  about  it.  how  much 
chance  does  our  Government  have  of 
preventing  U.S  dollars  from  reaching 
the  Vletcong  as  long  as  it  permits  Com- 
munists to  openly  collect  funds  for  this 
purpose''  It  is  all  too  clear  that  In  a 
carefully  planned  covert  operation,  the 
Communists,  through  a  series  of  cutouts, 
could  easily  get  the  money  they  had  col- 
lected to  some  member  of  a  Communist 
diplomatic  delegation  In  the  United 
States  for  transfer  to  the  Vletcong 
through  diplomatic  pouch  The  chances 
of  uncovering  an  operation  of  this  type 
and  obtaining  a  conviction  are  indeed 
slim 

The  only  thing  to  do  Is  to  nip  't  In  the 
bud.  as  I  said  before,  by  prohibi.ing  the 
initial  collection  of  such  aid 

As  far  as  interfering  with  the  move- 
ment of  our  Armed  Forces  personnel  and 
supplies  IS  concerned.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  need  comment  at  any  length  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  do  nothing  wher 
Communist  groups  can  contribute  to  the 
death  and  Injury  of  our  fighting  men 
overseas  by  sabotaging,  or  attempting  to 
sabotage,  the  flow  of  the  weapons  and 
munitions  they  need  to  prevent  their 
being  slaughtered  bv  a  ruthless  enemy 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  question'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

Mr  YATES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  In  the  event  the  U  S.  Armed 
Forces  should  become  a  part  of  ii  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force,  would  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  still  remain  opera- 
tive'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK,  The  point  has  not 
come  up  I  would  have  to  defer  to  some- 
one on  the  committee 

Mr  YATES  The  gentleman  knows 
that  there  is  some  discussion  about  pro- 
viding a  U  N  peacekeeping  force  in  Viet- 
nam Certainly  in  the  past  the  United 
States  has  furnished  members  of  Its 
armed  services  to  peacekeeping  forces  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  In  the  event 
the  other  side  of  the  peacekeeping  force 
were  to  become  engaged  in  an  armed  con- 
flict with  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force,  of  which  the  United  States 
were  a  member,  would  this  act  apply  "> 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  On  page  4  the  lan- 
guage appears:  'or  group  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  " 


Were  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  placed 
under  UN  command.  I  would  assume 
that  they  would  come  under  provLslons 
of  the  proposed  legislation:  but  I  frankly 
admit,  for  purposes  of  legislative  history, 
the  point  has  not  been  brought  up  and  I 
would  not  be  sure. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  PooLl 

Mr  POOL.  I  was  working  here  on 
another  subject  and  was  not  paying 
attention      What  was  the  question'' 

Mr  YATES  In  the  event  a  peace- 
keeping force  is  created  by  tlie  United 
Nations,  and  the  United  States  becomes 
a  part  of  the  peacekeeping  force,  would 
the  bill  be  operative  with  respect  to  so- 
called  enemies  of  that  peacekeeping 
force  to  require  the  operation  of  this 
act  against  that  group"' 

Mr  POOL  If  it  Is  an  armed  conflict. 
yes 

Mr  YATES  It  would  be  an  armed 
conflict  against  the  United  Nations 
force 

Mr  POOL  Still  we  would  be  Involved 
The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  could  probably  answer  that 
question  better  than  I  could  It  Is  a 
question  of  what  is  armed  conflict. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  question? 

Mr  YATES  Acain  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  in  the  Congo  and  in  Cyprus  the 
United  States  lent  its  military  a.sslstance 
to  a  peacekeeping  force  of  the  United 
Nations.  Our  Armed  Forces  were  In- 
volved in  that.  There  was  fighting 
against  Congolese  This  act  would 
make  operative  certain  actions  in  the 
event  our  Armed  Forces  should  become 
Involved  The  question  I  am  asking  Is 
whether  or  not  the  act  would  be  opera- 
tive against  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  of  which  the  United  States 
was  a  member. 

Mr  POOL.  If  there  Is  no  armed  con- 
flict. I  would  say  no  If  there  is  armed 
conflict,  ves 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  a  very 
persuasive  speech  In  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation This  legislation  does  not  apply 
to  any  speech  that  anyone  might  make 
regarding  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  That  is  absolutely 
right  If  any  of  the  boys  want  to  picket 
the  President,  as  they  did  recently  when 
he  visited  New  York,  saying  "Hey.  Hey, 
LB  J."  there  would  be  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  That  is  part  of  the  right  of 
free  speech,  as  much  as  we  might  dis- 
agree with   that  manifestation  of  it. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
Stokely  Carmlchael  should  appear  In 
front  of  the  Capitol,  address  100,000  peo- 
ple, and  le!!  them  to  lie  down  in  front 
of  trucks,  and  so  forth,  he  would  not  be 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation^ 

Mr  ASHBROOK  He  would  only  be 
included  In  those  provisions  of  .section 
402  If  he  did  what  the  gentleman  has 
described  That  would  not  be  an  exer- 
cise of  free  speech  He  would  be  en- 
couraging them  to  take  an  action  which 


in  section  402  we  are  describing  as  Ille- 
gal. Section  403  action  of  this  type 
would  clearly  be  unpunishable 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Or. 
numerous  occasions  I  have  written  the 
Attorney  General  asking  hlni  why  lie  die 
not  prosecute  Carmlchael  for  violatior. 
of  section  V2.  of  ilie  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act.  He  said  he  could  not  dc 
so  because,  among  other  tilings,  Car- 
mlchael was  talking  to  a  crowd  and  no; 
persuading  an  individual,  and  that  hL- 
actlon  would  have  to  be  read  In  the  light 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  for  free  speech. 

So  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  no  Intention  of  prosecut- 
ing— nor  Ls  he  trying  in  any  way  to  p:o!- 
ecute  this  fellow  Carmlchael. 

I  have  a  speech  he  made  In  Cleveland 
Ohio,  on  August  5.  where  he  has  ,aid 
everything  under  the  sun  against  this 
country  Among  other  things  he  .said 
"When  Johnson  calls,  you  say  "Hell,  no 
I  ain't  going,"  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act. '" 

So  the  great  Attorney  General,  now 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  says  there 
is  no  provision  under  the  law  whereby 
Carmlchael  may  be  prosecuted  under 
that  act.  because  It  abridges  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

So  this  legislation  here  does  not  apply 
In  any  manner  to  any  speech  anyone 
can  conceivably  make 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  It  would,  with  the  idea  of  inducing 
action  or  soliciting  funds  hi  mind  as  set 
out  in  section  402 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  i; 
anyone  made  a  speech  which  led  to  an 
overt  act  Included  in  the  items  under 
this  proposed  statute,  he  would  be  vio- 
lating the  statute.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  believe  that  would 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  l5 
this  the  opinion  of  the  dlslinpuished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Pool)' 

Mr.  POOL  I  think  so.  certainly.  If 
he  asked  them  to  commit  the  overt  act, 
then  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  violation 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  we  are  be- 
coming confused  On  page  4.  line  22, 
there  is  language  which  has  been 
stricken.  The  language  which  Is  stricken 
includes  the  words  "urges,  or  solicits  an- 
other to  obstruct,  impede."' 

Therefore,  this  Is  not  the  so-called 
free  speech  provision.  This  has  been 
protected  by  striking  out  the  language 
which  would  have  Impeded  free  speech 
as  I  understand  It.  Therefore.  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  answer  Is  wrong  in  rela- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and 
the  stricken  language  as  we  have  it  be- 
fore us, 

Am  I  right  In  that.  Mr.  Ichord'' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  the  author  of  the  amendment 
I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  Is  absolutely  right,  because  I 
offered  the  amendment  striking  all  the 
language  dealing  with  "urging,  counsel- 
ing, or  advising  "  so  that  we  would  not 


get  into  this  grey  area  which  might  pos- 
sibly infringe  on  the  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  as  much  con- 
fused now.  since  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  both  given  a  different  an- 
swer from  that  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Of 
course,  I  am  for  the  bill. 

Mr   ASHBROOK.     Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  Would  our 
position  be  different  If  we  had  a  declara- 
tion of  war  behind  us  In  the  prosecution 
of  whatever  this  Is  In  Vietnam? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  There  is  no  ques- 
tioti  about  that.  We  would  not  need  a 
bill  like  this  were  there  a  declaration  of 
war  This  is,  in  effect,  trying  to  bridge 
the  ttap  that  we  have  In  the  so-called 
conflicts,  training  missions,  military  ac- 
tions, and  so  forth,  which  have  aU  the 
same  effect  as  war  but  are  not  declared 
wars.  The  treason  statutes  would  come 
into  effect  then. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  In 
view  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri said.  then,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  If  a  man  made  a  speech  and 
urged  a  group  to  do  overt  acts,  about 
which  we  speak,  and  which  are  included 
In  the  makeup  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion—if anyone  urged  a  person  to 
do  those  things  included  In  this  proposed 
legislation  he  would  not  be  In  violation 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  in  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
said.  Is  this  the  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  POOL.  I  think  I  was  wrong,  in 
the  fact  that  the  original  bill  did  provide 
that  With  this  amendment  on,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  IchordI 
is  right. 

Mr.  RI'VERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  we  had  a  .saving  clause  to  protect 
us.  if  any  part  of  this  is  declared  uncon- 
stitutional Irrespective  of  the  length  to 
which  it  goes,  we  need  something  like 
this,  because  of  things  against  the  war 
effort  The  morale  of  our  troops  is  being 
seriously  affected.  I  have  gotten  thou- 
sands of  letters — thousands  of  letters — 
in  our  committee  about  the  effects  of 
what  these  people  are  doing.  We  can- 
not enact  this  too  soon  for  me. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  I  have 
a  number  of  requests  for  time  on  my 
side,  and  I  think  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  do  not  want  to, 
because  we  have  taken  most  of  the  time 
on  our  side.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
direct  It  to  the  chairman  so  he  could 
take  it  on  his  time. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
ume  I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
need  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  the  gentleman  from  Loulsana 
! Mr.  Willis). 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Pool  bill  deals  with  and  what  it  does  not; 
what  it  does  and  what  It  does  not  do. 
Then  I  want  to  give  Illustrations  of  the 
type&  of  acts  that  are  made  unlawful  and 
which  ought  to  be  punished  by  this  bill. 
Finally,  I  will  point  out  the  extreme  care 
that  we  took  to  protect  every  conceivable 
flrst  amendment  right  in  reporting  tius 
blU. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would 
deal  only  with  people  who  would  commit 
open  and  overt  acts  of  hostility  against 
their  Government  and  their  country  and, 
at  the  same  time,  would  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  during  open.  hot. 
shooting  war,  declared  or  undeclared. 
such  as  we  are  involved  In  up  to  our 
necks  In  Vietnam  at  this  time.  Specif- 
ically this  bin,  the  Pool  bill,  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  p>eople,  and  would  punish 
people,  who  Interfered  with  the  trans- 
port of  troops,  for  example,  to  Vietnam. 
It  would  make  it  unlawful  to,  and  it 
would  pimlsh  people  who  would  try  to, 
stop  boatloads  and  trainloads  of  supplies 
and  anununltion  and  war  materiel  going 
to  our  boys  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Yes, 
my  colleagues,  some  people  have  been 
doing  just  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  long 
time  and  nothing  has  been  done  about 
it.  These  people  have  been  giving  of 
their  time,  their  money,  and  the  prestige 
of  their  names  to  help  the  Vletcong  and 
the  Communists  who  are  fighting  our 
boys  in  Vietnam.  Yes,  some  of  these 
people  have  been  giving  of  their  blood 
to  build  up  blood  banks.  For  whom? 
For  our  boys?  No.  For  the  Vletcong  and 
for  the  Communists  fighting  our  boys  in 
Vietnam  diu-lng  this  war. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  let  me  refresh 
your  memory.  During  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  you  read  article  after  article 
Implying  that  this  terrible  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  was  fixing  to 
make  a  law  to  send  people  to  jail  if  they 
disagreed  with  the  Johnson  policy  vis-a- 
vis Vietnam,  or  who  advocated  perhaps 
the  stopping  of  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam, or  pulling  out  of  Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  affirmatively  that  under 
this  bill  people,  of  course,  would  still 
have  the  right  to  believe  or  not  to  be- 
lieve in  our  policy  vis-a-vls  Vietnam  or 
any  other  area  in  the  world.  They 
would  still  have  the  right  to  agree  to 
disagree  with  that  policy.  They  would 
still  have  the  right  to  express  that  be- 
lief and  that  opinion  freely,  openly,  and 
loudly  and  from  the  rooftops,  from 
wherever  they  are,  even  from  the  top  of 
this  Capitol.  The  people  would  still  have 
the  right  under  this  bill  to  dissent,  to 
protest,  to  demonstrate,  yes,  and  to  re- 
monstrate on  any  subject  they  please. 

The  fact  of  the  business,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  we  bent  over  backward  and 
stretched  a  point  to  protect  every  con- 
ceivable flrst  amendment  right  in  the 
Pool  bill.    Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean. 

As  drafted,  the  bill  would  have  made 
unlawful  those  actions  which  I  have  de- 
scribed that  people  are  doing  and  also 
would  have  made  It  imlawful  to  advise 
and  counsel  or  urge  or  solicit  others  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri     [Mr.     Ichord],     offered     an 


amendment  to  delete  and  strike  out  the 
words,  "advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  so- 
licits another"  to  commit  these  specific 
offenses. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  only  those 
would  be  Involved  who  would  personally 
perform  and  give  overt  and  open  actions 
of  hostility  against  their  Grovernment 
during  a  hot,  open  shooting  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  during  the 
hearings — and,  oh,  I  used  to  go  home 
every  night  and  would  hear  on  TV.  and 
read  editorials  and  comments  of  the  var- 
ious columnists,  implying  that  what  the 
horrible  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  doing  was  attempting  to 
Interfere  with  right  of  expres.sion  and  the 
right  of  dissent  with  reference  to  our 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  my  friends,  this  was  bosh: 
It  was  hogwash.  It  was  just  as  phony 
as  a  2-foot  yardstick  and  as  phony  as 
a  $3  bill,  and  just  as  false  as  many  other 
things  to  which  I  have  to  listen  and  en- 
dure as  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
with  reference  to  matters  said  against 
this  committee  on  other  subjects. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Ed  Willis,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Joe  Pool,  who  chaired  the  sub- 
committee during  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  and  to  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  our  consideration  today.  I 
have  long  urged  action  in  this  matter. 
I  would  like  to  go  much  further  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  a 
most  difficult  duty  and  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  they  have  operated  within  their 
legislative  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  represents 
good  legislation  and  is  needed.  No  man 
can  shirk  his  responsibility  to  our  boys 
at  war.  As  long  as  I  breathe  I  never  will. 
To  me  it  is  simple.  We  either  support 
our  boys  or  we  support  the  Communists. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  purpose 
for  which  I  arose  is  to  say  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  have  Ed  Willis  back 
in  the  saddle  once  again,  speaking  forth- 
rightly  for  the  good  of  these  United 
States.  He  always  does.  His  wisdom  has 
been  missed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  glad  to  have 
Ed  Willis  really  back  at  work  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  again. 

Mr.  "WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  for  his  most 
flattering  remarks. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
May  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  southeast 
Asia  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
walk  among  the  magnificent  young  men 
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who  are  fl«hUn«  for  human  freedom  m 
Vietnam.  Their  dedication  and  their 
faith  In  the  rlghtness  of  their  mission 
was  an  Inspiration  to  behold 

Mr  ChAlrmon.  Insofar  aa  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  Insofar  as  the  one-half  mil- 
lion Americans  whom  I  represent  In  this 
body  are  concerned,  we  regret  that  there 
is  any  American  or  any  Member  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  who  would  not 
give  absolute  support  to  these  American 
soldiers  who  are  flghimg  In  what  I.  for 
one,  consider  to  be  a  classic  contest  of 
good  versus  evii  and  freedom  versus 
tyranny 

Mr  WILLIS  Will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  am  glad  lo  yield 
to  my  diatinKuished  chairman 

Mr  WILLIri  Mr.  Charmai.  I  have 
heard  It  said  by  a  very  good  f.'leiid  of 
mine  In  the  other  body — and  I  felt  he 
was  so  riiiht—  that  If  this  war  should  be 
lost — and  it  .shall  not  be.  but  If  it  should 
be  lost — It  will  not  be  on  account  of  these 
boys  who  are  fighting  over  there 

It  wouid  be  lost  rl«?ht  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  by  certain  pet)ple  taking 
active  steps  and  saying  things  contrary 
to  the  good  of  our  fighting  boys  over 
there 

They  will  never  lose  a  war.  do  not 
worry  about  that. 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  contmutlon 
with  which  I  absjlutely  agree,  and  would 
say  that  Indeed  there  has  been  ev.dence 
that  the  Vietcong  have  been  encoura^jed 
to  believe  that  American  people  are  tiring 
of  this  di'.flict.  are  growing  weary  and 
will  withdraw  from  it.  on  the  basis  of 
statements  made  in  high  places  from  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere 

I  regret  that  this  Ls  the  case  I  regret 
that  there  is  any  group  of  Americans 
who  would,  however  high  minded,  how- 
ever pure  their  motives,  seek  to  in  any 
way  support  an  enemy — for  If  In  any 
way.  we  support  him  to  that  extent  we 
give  him  strength  with  which  to  fight 
against  our  .\niencan  .soldiers. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  was  on  the  floor. 
and  in  the  exchange  that  took  place,  it 
was  clearly  brought  out  that  this  bill  In 
no  way  Interfered  with  the  right  to  dis- 
sent 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman  Is 
advocating  eliminating  the  right  to  dis- 
sent ■" 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  question. 

In  answer  to  his  question  I  would  say 
absolutely  not 

I  regret  that  It  is  the  situation  that 
there  is  dissent,  that  there  Is  protest,  but 
this  bill  does  not  In  any  way  move  against 
the  right  to  dissent,  or  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  any  American  citizen  I  would 
say  further  that  certainly  one  of  the 
freedoms  for  which  our  servicemen  are 
fighting  Is  the  first  amendment,  a  very 
basic  part  of  our  Constitution,  which 
does  »*nnit  freedom  of  speech  to  pro- 
test, to  dissent.     Indeed,  this  is  one  of 


the  basic  things  for  which  they  fight  in 
Vietnam,  and  which  we  certainly  would 
not  seek  to  abrogate  or  to  deny. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f.-om  Illinois 

Mr  YAn':.s  Mr  Chturman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  further 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  those 
of  us  who  do  not  favor  the  Po<^l  bill  also 
support  our  Qghtlng  forces  in  Vietnam 
The  Pool  bill  Is  not  a  test  of  that  sup- 
port And  I  suggest  tti  the  K'entleman 
that  he  might  want  to  refer  to  the  speech 
that  was  made  by  the  late  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  In  1951.  when  he  said  that  the  right 
to  dissent,  particularly  m  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  IS  the  privilege  and  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  he  said.  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  have  the  responsibility  of  ana- 
lyzing our  foreign  policy  in  our  country 
and  of  speaking  their  views.  And  we 
have  a  right  to  dissent  from  this  bill,  as 
well 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
I  appreciate  the  questions  he  has  raised 
today  I  would  never  seek  to  imply  that 
his  questions  are  based  on  anything  other 
than  the  desire  for  good  legislation,  nor 
would  I  by  any  means  question  the  pa- 
triotism or  the  Integrity  of  his  questions. 
I  believe  the  gentleman's  desire  is  to  do 
what  is  right  for  our  country,  ju.st  as  it 
Ls  my  desire  So  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tions he  has  asked,  not  only  of  me,  but 
of  other  Members  today 

However,  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  that 
Is  not  popular,  the  conduct  of  which  has 
t>een  questioned  by  many  Members  on 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle,  many  who  feel  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough,  and  fast 
enough,  others  who  feel  we  should  not  be 
there  at  all. 

I  would  simply  say  that  while  there  Is 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  to  dis- 
sent from  any  Oovernment  [x^licy.  or  to 
protest  any  policy  of  this  Ooveniment. 
when  such  actions  reach  the  point  of 
actually  Interfering  with  the  movement 
of  American  troops  or  supplies,  or  giving 
aid  to  an  enemy  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict against  the  .\merlcan  forces,  then 
we  have  gone  past  the  point  of  the  first 
amendment  s  exercise  of  free  speech  and 
are  entering  an  area  In  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  no  citizen  has  the  moral  right 
to  move,  nor  should  he  enjoy  such  legal 
right 

This  legislation  does,  as  the  chairman 
and  others  have  clearly  brought  out.  some 
very  .ilmpli-  things  It  prescribes  penal- 
ties for  movln^'  against  .American  forces, 
for  impeding  the  p-,ovement  of  American 
forces  and  their  supplies  It  moves 
a«airj?t  acts  to  aid  ai^d  abet  a  group  or 
nation  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
armed  conflict 

It  di:)es  not  keep  any  citizen  in  any  way 
from  making  a  speech,  whatever  .speech 
he  may  desire  to  make  or  to  lawfully  as- 
.semble  to  protest  any  policy  Such  a 
citizen  can  put  on  a  Vletcong  uniform 
He  can  wave  the  Vletcong  flag  and  march 
around  the  Capitol,  and  perhaps  get  1.000 
others  to  follow  him;  but  If  he  does  not 


Interfere  with  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies,  or  actually  solicit  aid  o' 
some  kind  for  the  Vletcong  or  North 
Vietnam,  this  law  would  not  touch  him 
In  any  way. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr    BUCHANAN.     Gladly. 

Mr  YATES.  Do  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  act  which  provide  aHuiiist 
the  obstruction  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  ap- 
ply a.s  well  to  members  of  the  Natiunai 
Ciuard  when  the  National  Guard  Ls  itd- 
erallzed  to  deal  with  a  local  disturbance' 

Mr  Bl'CHANAN.  I  would  a.s.suine 
that  these  provisions  would  apply  to  the 
National  Guard  But  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PooLl.  the 
chairman,  for  a  more  expert  answer. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
K'entleman  vleld'' 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman 

Mr  ICHORD.  If  they  are  a  par:  o.' 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Yes.  I  think  It  would  apply. 

Mr  YATES.  Then  I  take  it.  It  would 
be  the  purpose  of  this  act  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  make  thi.s  act 
operative  against  any  obstruction  mad- 
against  any  member  of  the  Nat.ona. 
Guard  who  had  been  activated  to  Federal 

duty 

Mr  BUCHANAN  The  gentleman  is 
making  It  too  broad  I  would  say  that 
the  entire  bill  deals  with  the  intent  to 
obstruct  the  Armed  Forces  to  aid  ar. 
enemy  with  which  we  are  engaged  ;:. 
armed  conflict  The  gentleman  Is  nuk- 
ing It  pretty  broad  and  I  would  say  that 
the  language  does  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  there  is  no  exception 
drawn  In  the  act  for  deleting  that.  The 
act  is  broad  enough  to  cover  that;  :s  it 
not? 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Again  I  must  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr  Pool]  f -r  a 
more  expert  an.swer. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  while  the  chairma.n 
is  waiting 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  am  concerned 
about  the  same  thing  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  concerned  about.  Sec- 
tion 403.  m  my  opinion,  and  I  am  lotikinn 
at  the  language  of  it  because  the  lan- 
guage prevails  over  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor  here — the  language  clearly  ^a.vs 
that  if  any  Armed  Forces  are  carry.ns 
out  military  duty,  let  us  say  in  a  desr;:re- 
gatlon  dispute  in  the  South,  for  Instar.cf 
and  let  us  say  tliey  have  been  assuned 
to  maintain  order— If  anyone^ — any  citi- 
zen Interferes  with  them  while  they  are 
on  foot  or  pushes  them  or  In  any  oth.er 
way  Impedes  or  obstructs  them,  that  per- 
son Is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  or  impris 
onment  for  not  more  than  5  year.<  or 
both 

Certainly  this  goes  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing cruel  and  unusual  punishment  and 
you  are  really  getting  yourself  into  S'.me 
trouble  here.  I  am  sure  that  people  act- 
ing in  an  emotional  situation  and  feeling 
very  strongly  that  the  Natlonsd  Guard 
should  not  be  there  or  that  the  Armed 
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Forces  should  not  be  there  might  be  so 
concerned  that  they  will  throw  a  pop 
bottle  or  do  something  In  the  way  of  an 
overt  act  that  would  be  construed  to  be 
either  impeding  the  free  movement  on 
foot  or  otherwise  of  these  people  while 
on  duty. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  a  very  important  point.  Suppose 
a  truck  Is  In  the  path  of  one  of  the  ve- 
hicles of  the  National  Guard.  In  that 
case  it  would  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  language  that  says:  "operation, 
movement  or  passage  of  any  facility  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  POOL.  Here  is  the  language  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  in  black  and  white. 
The>'  are  trj-iiig  to  get  this  thing  way 
out  in  left  field  here.  This  has  to  do  with 
Uie  intent  to  obstruct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bu- 
di-kN-ANl  has  expired. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  me  some 
tune'' 

Mr.  POOL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bu- 
ck a.v  an  ] . 

I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  and 
point  out  what  they  are  doing  here. 
They  are  ignoring  the  plain  language  of 
the  statute. 

The  bill  says:  "with  the  intent  to  ob- 
struct. Impede,  or  Interfere  with  the 
United  States,  or  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  preparing  for,  or  carry- 
ing on,  any  military  duty  or  activity." 

Now,  the  National  Guard  Is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

Mr  YATES.  But  not  when  they  are 
federalized. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  know  but  it  says  what 
I  just  read  and  if  they  are  federalized, 
then  they  are  a  part  of  the  Army. 

Mr  YATES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  POOL.  Then  they  ought  to  be  In 
It  when  that  happens. 

Mr.  YATES.    What  does  that  mean? 

Mr  POOL.  They  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  when  the  National  Guard 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Army. 

Mr  YATES.  That  is  correct.  When 
the  National  Guard  is  mobilized  as  it  is 
at  times  to  deal  with  rloUng,  this  act 
would  then  become  operative. 

Mr  POOL.  If  they  are  trying  to  ob- 
struct the  Armed  Forces,  I  do  not  care 
what  they  do,  but  if  it  Is  obstructing  the 
Armed  Forces,  they  will  come  within  the 
act  and  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  them, 
certainly. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
3ian  from  Texas  [Mr,  Pool]  has  given 
the  gentleman  the  answer  to  his  question. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  RYAN.  I  am  very  interested  to 
iiear  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchanan]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  tell  us  that  they  are 
supporting  a  bill  which  would  make  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  Interfere  with  or  at- 
tempt  to  interfere  with,  the  National 
Guard  or  any  part  of  the  Armed  Force* 


that  Is  called  out  to  enforce  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools. 

Mr.  POOL.  Did  you  intend  that  to 
mean  that  I  might  have  thought  other- 
wise on  that  question  without  this  kind 
of  statute? 

Mr.  RYAN.    I  hope  I  left  no  Inference. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  additional  point  in  the  time  I 
have  remaining.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, there  would  be  no  legislation  to 
prevent  a  person  from  soliciting  funds 
for  the  Vletcong  all  over  Washington 
provided  that  he  is  not  apprehended  in 
the  transmission  of  those  funds  to  our 
enemy.  Such  a  person  could  collect  all 
over  town  thousands  of  dollars,  and  there 
would  be  no  law  which  could  touch  him, 
unless  and  until  transmission  to  a 
"blocked  national"  was  attempted,  and 
this  proven  in  court.  The  bill  would 
simply  nip  such  acts  In  the  bud  and  strike 
at  the  source.  It  would  make  sure  that 
these  activities  would  not  begin,  activ- 
ities which  I  think  most  Americans  would 
define  in  the  area  of  crime,  such  as  ac- 
tively soliciting  and  collecting  funds  to 
aid  an  enemy  with  which  we  are  engaged 
in  armed  conflict. 

This  war  is  very  real  to  our  fighting 
men.  And  to  the  v/idows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  fall  in  battle,  it  is  very  real. 
Yet  the  penalties  prescribed  herein  are 
mild  compared  to  the  penalties  already 
prescribed  by  law  for  these  same  acts  in 
a  declared  war.  As  a  very  minimum,  we 
owe  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  and  their 
families  the  support  and  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  this  body. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  IcHORo]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  12047,  a  bill  which  should 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  others  that  H.R.  12047  is  in  no  way 
aimed  at  stifling  legitimate  dissent 
against  tills  Nation's  policy  in  South 
Vietnam.  A  prohibition  of  legitimate 
dissent  would  not  only  not  be  the  Ameri- 
can way,  but  it  would  be  illegal  and  void 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

We  may  not  agree  with  voiced  dissent. 
We  may  not  agree  with  demonstrations. 
But  so  long  as  they  constitute  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
the  right  of  freedom  of  assembly,  each 
of  us  has  a  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  exercise 
of  freed(xn  of  speech,  dissent  and 
actions,  regardless  of  how  offensive  we 
may  consider  such  speech  and  actions. 

Each  of  us  might  have  different  inter- 
pretations as  to  how  far  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  the  right  of  freedom  of  as- 
sembly should  extend.  No  doubt  each  of 
us  has  different  ideas  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes legitimate  dissent.  But  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  body  who  believes  or  holds  the 
view  that  the  acts  of  raising  funds,  the 
collecting  of  blood,  money,  and  supplies 
and  sending  them  to  the  Vletcong  and 


the  North  Vietnamese,  who  are  now  kill- 
ing the  flower  of  American  youth,  are 
legitimate  dissent.  That  is  what  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Pool  bill  would  prohibit. 

I  know  that  no  Member  of  this  bcxly 
holds  the  view  that  that  would  be  legiti- 
mate dissent.  Such  could  not  be  the 
position  of  a  true  libertarian.  That 
could  be  only  the  position  of  a  libertine 
masquerading  imder  the  guise  of  a 
libertarian. 

H.R.  12047  Is  not  directed  at  lawful 
speech  or  lawful  assembly.  It  is  di- 
rected only  at  overt  acts  specifically  in- 
tended and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
abetting  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
said  both  inside  and  outside  the  Con- 
gress as  to  what  is  contained  in  H.R. 
12047, 

Some  people  have  made  statements 
that  H.R.  12047  contains  provisions 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  bill  at 
all. 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  con- 
stitutionality of  H.R.  12047  without  any 
concept  of  what  the  bill  contains. 

Others  have  had  their  statements 
taken  out  of  context  and  have  been  mis- 
represented. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many 
people  in  America  will  be  surprised  by 
the  final  vote  on  this  bill  to  learn  that 
this  is  really  not  a  controversial  measure. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
with  amendments  cannot  possibly  be 
construed  as  violating  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  All  language  such 
as  "advising,  counseling  and  urging" 
has  been  stricken  from  the  bill  by  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  commit- 
tee and  which  was  adopted  imanimously 
by  the  committee. 

So  the  bill  deals  only  with  overt  acts. 
These  acts  must  be  committed  with 
specific  intent.  This  deals  with  specific, 
intent  crimes,  the  specific  intent  to  aid 
and  abet  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  said  that  this  bill  is  not 
needed,  that  the  existing  law  is  ade- 
quate, I  do  not  know  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  changed  its 
position  since  the  hearings  or  not,  but  I 
imhesitatingly  state  at  this  time  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  in  error.  The 
present  law  is  not  sufficient.  The  pres- 
ent law  is  vague  and  inadeqtiate. 

I  made  the  statement,  when  I  received 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  it  was  either  in  error  or  It  consti- 
tuted a  prima  facie  indictment  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  failing  to 
prosecute,  because  there  have  been 
transmissions  of  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
Vletcong  and  there  have  been  no  prose- 
cutions. 

Now  I  can  be  more  specific.  The  rea- 
son why  there  have  been  no  prosecu- 
tions is  that  there  is  no  statute  to  uphold 
a  prosecution  for  the  transmission  of 
funds. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman,  I 
want  to  clear  up  one  error  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Mr,  Clark,  testified  that 
to  his  knowledge  there  had  been  no  funds 
transmitted  to  the  Vletcong.    I  am  sure 
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that  Mr  Clark  at  that  time  waa  not 
aware  of  what  actually  happened  I 
speak  of  the  $1,500  In  the  form  of  two 
checks,  money  raided  by  the  Medlca!  Aid 
for  Vietnam  Committee  In  Berkeley. 
Calif.  A  draft  was  drawn  In  favor  of  a 
VletconK  agent  In  Prague.  CzechoiUo- 
vakta  The  money  waa  cleared  through 
the  Wella  Fargo  Bank  and  the  ObchodnJ 
Bank  of  Prague.  Czechoslovakia 

r  read  InUj  the  Record  at  this  time.  Mr 
Chairman,  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  June 
20.  1966.  to  the  Ceskoslovenska  Obchodni 
Banka  of  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 

GcjJTLEMKN  This  refffs  to  the  following 
drafts  drawn  on  you  by  '  ir  university  offlce. 
In  favor  of  Liberation  Red  Critft-M 

This  Ls  the  Red  Cross  of  the  ^'letcong 

No  11911S.  date,  January  34.  1966.  amount, 
•600  00.  No  119173.  date.  February  24,  1966, 
amount,  tl.OOO  00 

It  payment  of  these  drafts  has  not  been 
made,  we  wii;  appreciate  your  recording  a 
atop  payment  thereon  and  arranging  with 
the  Union  Bank  jf  Switzerland,  Zurich,  to 
whom  we  remitted  settlement,  to  refund  the 
amounts  to  u.s 

Should  payment  have  been  made  please 
•ndeavor  to  recover  the  payments  from  the 
payee  and  advise  us  of  the  results  of  your 
elTorts 

We    look    forward    to   your   repor.. 
Sincerely, 

Obo    W    Schmftz 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  m;  5  addi- 
tional minutes'' 

Mr  POOL  I  can  yield  you  3  addition- 
al minutes  I  am  about  to  run  out  of 
time 

Mr  ICHORD  Then  on  June  29,  1966, 
a  letter  from  the  bank  of  Czechoslovakia 
which  reads  as  foUow.s 

OiMTi-EMSN  We  aclcnow;edge  receipt  of 
your  letter  dated  June  30  concerning  the 
above  mentioned  drafts,  and  wish  to  Inform 
you  that  they  were  already  cashsd  at  our 
counters  draft  1191 19  on  February  10  and 
draft  No    119172  on  March  17,  1966 

As  to  your  request  that  we  endeavor  to 
recover  the  payments  from  th  payee*  we 
Inform  vou  that  we  have  I'ontacte"!  the  lat- 
ter transmitting  your  request  to  Liem. 

We  remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 


(Signed  an  agent  of  the  CliechosloTaklan 
Obchixinl  bank  . 

Then  a  letter  dated  July  4.  1966.  also 
from  the  Obchtxlnl  bank,  reads  a.s  fol- 
lows 

Oc!*TT.rMEN  We  wish  to  refer  to  our  Tet- 
ter i>f  the  i^th  ult  Inf  'rmlng  you  that  the 
above  drafts  were  cashed  at  our  count«ra  In 
February  a:,d  Mjirch.  reap  .  1966,  and  that 
your  request  to  refund  the  funds  concerned 
lias  been  transmitted  to  the  payees. 

.\.'ter  having  contacted  the  utter  we  re- 
gret to  Inform  you  that  they  have  declined 
to  repay  the  amounts  in  question 

We  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

( Signed  an  agent  of  the  Obchodni  National 
Bank  -jf  Cze^-hosiovakla  i 

So,  gentleman  from  nilnoLs,  the  funds 
were  transmitted  They  were  received 
by  the  Vletcong  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  reason 
why  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  Ls 
there  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law  in 


that  case.  The  only  possible  law  now 
covering  such  transactions  as  this  is  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  At  the 
time  this  money  was  transmitted,  the 
Vletcong  was  not  designated  by  the  U  S 
Treasury  as  a  blocked  country  or  group 
of  fjersons  Since  that  time  the  regula- 
tions have  been  amended  and  the  Vlet- 
cong are  designated  as  blocked  nationals. 
But  there  wa.s  no  law  which  tills  case  vio- 
lated Under  the  present  law  I  can  go 
out  and  solicit  and  solicit  and  solicit  and 
collect  and  collect  and  collect  funds  for 
the  Vletcong,  for  the  North  Vietnamese, 
but  there  is  no  possible  penalty  until 
those  funds  are  transmitted  to  a  blocked 
country  or  a  blocked  national 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    !Mr. 

KfPFTRMANt 

Mr.  KUPFKRMAN  Mr  Chairman, 
we  are  here  today  enwaned  in  an  exer- 
cise of  futility  and  fnistratlon  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill.  H  R  12047.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  19.=>0 

Senator  Dihksin  has  made  it  clear 
that  this  bill  win  not  pass  the  Senate 
Further,  he  has  stated  that  the  hearings 
that  brought  it  forth  were  a  "spectacle" 
that  could   "do  Conpiress  no  good" 

'Hie  New  York  Times  article  of  Sun- 
day. August  21.  on  this  follows; 

DOIKSXN       SCORXS       UN-AMiaUCiiN       ACTIVTTTIS 
INQOTRT 

(By  E  W  Kenworthy> 

WASHD4CTON,  August  20. — "Thls  spectacle 
can  do  the  Congress  no  good."  Senator 
EvrRBTT  McKiNLrr  I>TRKsrN  of  Illinois  said 
today 

TTie  Senate  Republican  leader  was  refer- 
ring to  the  four  raucus  days  of  hearings 
this  week  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  hearings, 
during  which  about  50  persons  were  ar- 
rested, was  to  provide  the  Investigative  basts 
for  ft  bill  to  naake  it  a  felony  to  aid  "any 
hostile  foreign  [K)wer"  or  person  or  group 
"acting  In  hostile  opposition"  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces 

Yesterday  after  he  had  suddenly  broken 
off  the  hearing.  Representative  Jo«  R  Pool. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  said  that  his  bill  would 
be  reported  out  next  week  He  predicted 
It  would  quickly  pass  the  House  and  Senate 

But  t<xlay.  Senator  Doucsen  made  It  ftlaln 
that,  regardless  of  the  expected  approval  by 
the  House,  the  chances  of  the  bill's  passing 
the  Senate  were  exceedingly  slim 

ii«NsnixD  sHAXrs  vixws 

Views  similar  to  Mr  Dirimen's  were  also 
expreaeed  by  Senator  MrxE  MANsmio  rvf 
Montana,  the  majority  leader  Mr  Mans- 
nxi.o  expressed  doubt  that  considering  the 
composition  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
bin   would  ever  reach  the  Senate  floor 

Amid  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  the  50  persons  later 
arrested  were  forcibly  removed  by  Federal 
marshals  from  the  caucus  room  of  the  Can- 
non   House   OfBce    Building 

.\mong  those  arrested  were  several  of  the 
12  wllnesaee.  a  lawyer  for  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses Arthur  Klnoy  and  many  student 
spectators  In  the  audience  who  time  after 
■Inie  Interrupted  the  proceedings 

The  witnesses  had  been  subpoenaed  by  the 
subcommittee  to  tell  of  their  acUvlUes  In  'ip- 
poslUon  to  the  Vietnam  war  The  actlvlUes 
had  ranged  from  attempts  to  halt  United 
States  troop  trains  to  the  collection  of 
money  for  medical  supplies  for  North  Viet- 
namese forces  and  the  Viet  Cong 


Mr  Pool's  bill  would  amend  the  Interni 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  would  provide  pe.-. 
allies  up  to  a  20-year  Jail  sentence  or  $2o.0c(! 
fine. 

Senator  Diuksen  speaks  with  some  autlior. 
Ity  on  the  prospects  of  the  bill  In  the  Sena> 
because  he  Is  the  ranking  Republican  numi».- 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  the  b:.. 
will  be  referred 

When  you  draft  a  criminal  statute  tha; 
applies  to  the  whole  country,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion has  to  be  exercised."  Mr    Dirksen  said 

".^  criminal  statute  carries  with  It  a  pen- 
alty -a  fine  or  prison  sentence — and  you 
don't  lightly  send  a  person  to  Jail  or  fine  hinj. 
you  don't  want  a  criminal  statute  to  beconif 
a  veritable  dragnet." 

The  Republican  leader  went  on  to  sav  tha: 
"when  you  talk  about  rendering  aid  to  aa 
enemy,  or  some  country  with  which  we  are  ^ 
hostilities,  you  must  exercise  caution  to  masf 
sur-*  It's  carefully  defined.  This  is  a  Job  lor 
lawyers,  and  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  gooc 
look  before  a  Jump  Into  the  dark.  " 

Mr  Mansfield  noted  that  Senators  looselv 
classified  as  "liberal  "  constitute  a  majontr 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  he  doub'.«(; 
that  they  would  repwrt  out  a  bill  as  vague:- 
drafted  as  the  Pool  bill. 

Many  benattirs  who  are  lawyers  have  IS' 
reservations  ai.d  objections  to  tlie  bill  ex- 
pressed last  week  by  Henry  J.  Stelner  , 
Harvard  law  school  professor. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  Impcse 
criminal  penalties  on  persons  who  give,  o: 
advise  or  solicit  another  to  give,  "money 
property  or  thing"  to  "any  hostile  forelp; 
pwwer,"  or  to  any  group  of  persons  "acting  it 
hostile  oppofiltlon  "  to  the  armed  forces 

Addressing    himself    ti5    this   section.  Pr-- 
feasor  Stelner  noted  that  thera  were  ff.Ti 
Federal    laws   that   rigorously  control   ixp,- 
of    money    or   goods   to   foreign   countries 
their  nationals.  Including  the  Export  Cor.tr 
Act    of     1949    and    The    Trading    With    Tht  I 
Enemy  Act      Both  of  these  acts  have  criminal 
penalties. 

B4r.  Stelner  also  contended  that  the  seen  r. 
was  vague.  The  language,  he  said,  does  no: 
make  clear  whether  "the  hostile  foreir. 
power"  must  be  a  nation  that  United  States 
Is  actually  fighting 

Does  the  phrase,  he  asked,  encompass,  "ar.- 
country  which  actively  opposes  our  pollCT  .: 
Vietnam?"  And,  he  continued,  "when  If  . 
group  to  which  a  person  might  contrlbu'j' 
'acting  In  hostile  opposition'  to  the  arniec 
forces?"  I 

Third.  Mr  Stelner's  chief  criticism  wai 
directed  at  the  Inclusion  within  the  bl!;^ 
sanctions  of  those  who  "advise"  others  :•: 
give  money  or  property  In  aid  of  a  host..? 
foreign  power  The  bill  thus  reaches  '  be 
lUnd  conduct,"  he  said,  to  speech,  and  thj 
opens  the  possibility  of  a  dangerous  rtola- 
Uon  of  constitutional  rights. 

The  second  section   of   the  Pool   bill  pr> 
vldes  penalties  for  those  Interfering  with,  or  i 
advising  others  to  Interfere  with,  the  move- 
ment of  troops  or  supplies 

Here  again  Mr  Stelner  said  that  there  were 
already  laws  dealing  with  such  obstruction 
If  the  present  laws  are  Inadequate,  he  said 
they  can  t)e  strengthened,  but  any  new  leglf- 
latlon  should  extend  to  overactlon  and  not  *' 
advice   ' 

Many  House  members,  as  well  as  those  .' 
the  Senate,  take  the  same  critical  view  uf  tl^.f 
Pool  bill  However.  House  membsrs  have 
found  It  dlfflcult  -especially.  In  campalp 
years — to  vote  against  bills  favored  by  thf 
l'n-.\merlcan  Activities  panel,  particular!', 
when  the  bills  are  directed  against  such  fti'- 
Uvltles  as  were  deanltely  confessed  last  we«« 
by  the  wltnesaes 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  the  subcomml'- 
tee,  which  had  bec«me  accustomed  to  «"•■■ 
neases  who  took  refuge  from  the  outs»t  :--• 
the  Fifth  Amendment's  protection  aealns'. 
self-incrimination  these  voung  revolution- 
aries   proclaimed    tlielr    affiliations   with  tt' 


peklng-orlented  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 

;ts  former  satellite,  the  May  2d  Movement. 

Unquestionably  many  House  members  be- 
lieve, as  Mr.  DiRKSEjj  does,  that  the  "spec- 
yjcle  ■  did  not  Improve  the  House  image,  and 
t.ney  see  little  sense  In  providing  the  students 
i;  {he  New  Left  with  a  forum  grossly  out  of 
•iroptirtion  to  its  threat. 

But  few  of  those  who  feel  thlB  way  will 
go  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  committee  be 
iboUihed  or  even  to  vote  against  the  Pool 
bill  As  In  the  past,  they  are  e3Cf>ected  to 
take  the  safe  course  of  voting  for  a  bill  re- 
pugnant to  them  In  the  sure  knowledge  that 
tbe  Senate  will  dispatch  It  to  obUvlon. 

The  Department  of  Justice  says  the 
bill  is  not  necessary  and  legislation  pres- 
ently on  the  statute  books  will  suffice. 
See  committee  report  No.  1908  dated 
Auiru.'^t  29,  1966.  at  page  8.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  depressed  about 
i.ne  violations  of  civil  liberties  In  repress- 
ing honest  freedom  of  expression  that 
could  occur. 

The  New  York  Times  In  its  editorial  of 
August  22  has  analyzed  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Itself. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The   Inci  rabi-e  CoMMrrrKES 

It  IS  a  measure  of  how  low  the  House  Un- 
.^merican  Activities  Committee  has  sunk  in 
public  esteem  that  Senator  Everetf  Doiksen 
has  Joined  thoee  who  condemn  ita  unseemly 
spectacles  and  its  legislative  futility. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority 
;eader,  iias  agreed  with  Mr.  Dikksen  that  the 
House  committee's  disorderly  hearings  last 
week  did  nothing  for  the  good  reputation  of 
Coi.frese  They  also  doubt  the  Senate  would 
pass  the  bill  which  provided  the  legislative 
pretext  for  thofe  hearings,  presuming  the 
House  has  the  bad  Judgment  to  approve  It. 

Since  mesmbers  of  the  Senate  rarely  com- 
ment In  this  sharply  critical  vein  about  the 
work  of  "the  other  body" — as  the  House  is 
termed  in  parliamentary  discourse — they 
clearly  recognize  that  the  public  Is  weary  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee's 
i.nUcs  The  Senators  might  well  have  ex- 
tended their  criticisms  to  Include  the  Sen- 
utes  o'R'ii  InterniU  Security  Subcommittee 
which  though  quiescent  of  late,  is  equally 
useless  and  has  In  the  past  conducted  some 
■unseemly  hearings  of  Its  own. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Joe 
R.  Pool.  Texas  Democrat,  who  presided  over 
;ist  week's  hearings,  epitomizes  what  la 
irmna,  with  the  committee  Itself.  Insofar  as 
'-be  bin  to  halt  aid  to  the  Vletcong  deals  with 
icUons.  Its  legal  purposes  have  already  been 
achieved  by  the  Export  Control  Act,  the 
Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act,  and  varlovw 
r^if.ites  on  treason  and  sabotage.  Insofar 
-K^  the  bill  deals  with  speech.,  it  tremsgreeses 
tbe  First  Amendment  and  Is  an  uncon&tltu- 
Uona;  Invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
express  their  ideas,  regardless  of  what  those 
^deas  may  be. 

The  House  committee  and  the  Senate  sub- 
romniittee  suffer  from  the  Incurable  defect 
that  in  striking  at  what  Is  "un-American"  or 
harmful  to  "Internal  security."  they  strike  at 
'reedom  Itself.  Since  their  hearings  are 
-uperlluous  In  controlling  overt  Illegal  acts, 
'Jiey  usually  are  devoted  to  attacking  un- 
popular opinions  and  marginal  political 
group.'  Many  of  these  very  small  organiza- 
tions, like  those  which  participated  In  last 
week's  hearings,  would  never  be  beard  of  if 
'•lie  committees  did  not  give  them  free 
publicity. 

Any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Congress  is  entitled  to  respect.  If  a  witness's 
rights  are  violated,  there  are  remedies  In  the 
courts  But,  as  a  practical  matter.  Congress 
cannot  hope  to  command  respect  tor  a  com- 
Wttee  If  that  committee  has  a  defective 
5i*ndate    and    engagee    in    political    scrim- 


maging with,  witnesses  who  hope  to  profit  by 
turbulence  and  publicity.  Congress  can  cure 
this  condition  only  by  radical  surgery  that 
will  get  rid  of  these  two  committees . 

Perhaps  most  difficult  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  a  bill  like  this  could  have  the  effect 
of  sending  good  Americans  like  the 
Quakers  to  jail  simply  because  they  act 
out  of  human  motives.  See  the  daily 
Congressional  Record,  August  30,  1966, 
page  A4587. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  should  not  even  be  before  us. 
While  I  am  opposed  to  the  activities 
against  which  this  bill  is  allegedly  aimed, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  bill  itself, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunziq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12047, 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950.  We  are  all  by  now 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  di- 
rected at  activity  of  two  types.  First,  it 
would  prohibit  the  giving  of  assistance 
to  any  hostile  foreign  power.  Second, 
it  would  prohibit  obstructions  to  the 
movement  of  military  personnel  and 
supplies. 

Our  purpose  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  is  without  a  doubt 
to  preserve  ourselves  from  within  and 
without.  To  this  end,  we  must  prevent 
the  flow  of  aid  to  hostile  foreign  powers 
during  armed  conflict  and  we  must  pre- 
vent interference  with  the  movement  of 
military  troops  and  their  supplies. 

The  question,  however,  Is  whether  ad- 
ditional laws  are  needed  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  if  so,  whether  H,R.  12047  best 
meets  the  need.  The  answer  to  both  of 
these  questions  must  be  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  need  only 
be  stated  that  there  is  no  need  for  new 
legislation  because  already  there  are  nu- 
merous laws,  both  State  and  Federal. 
which  protect  the  national  Interest. 

General  criminal  laws  already  in  ef- 
fect in  the  States,  which  would  reach 
such  conduct  as  is  sought  to  be  covered 
by  H.R.  12047,  include  laws  governing 
trespass,  malicious  mischief,  assault  and 
battery,  unlawful  assembly,  disturbing 
the  peace,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Federal  laws  adopted  through  the 
years  and  tailored  to  meet  the  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  wrongdoings  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  legislation  Include 
our  sabotage  statutCiS,  statutes  concerned 
with  trespass  on  military  property,  laws 
prohibiting  movement  in  port  areas  dur- 
ing a  national  emergency,  laws  designed 
to  prohibit  or  to  regulate  the  dealings  of 
American  citizens  or  other  people  imder 
U.S.  jurisdiction  with  enemy  countries. 
even  to  the  making  of  gifts,  statutes  con- 
cerned with  the  exportation  of  articles, 
material,  and  supplies  to  any  nation 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  host  of  others. 

I  feel  that  these  laws,  both  Federal 
find  State,  that  are  now  in  effect  are 


adequate  to  protect  the  Federal  interest 
and  our  Nation's  security. 

HJR.  12047,  moreover,  is  undesirable 
for  more  reasons  than  the  lack  of  neces- 
sity. In  the  first  place,  this  legislation 
would  inject  Federal  law  and  Federal  en- 
forcement into  essentially  State  and 
local  affairs.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
intrusion  into  traditionally  State  and 
local  areas  of  jurisdiction.  And  since 
there  is  no  Federal  police  force  to  en- 
force such  a  law,  nor  any  indication  in 
our  couiitry  that  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement will  not  meet  its  responsibil- 
ity in  the  areas  sought  to  be  covered  by 
H.R.  12047.  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  create  more  problems 
than  it  would  solve. 

Second,  H.R.  12047  reveals  a  danger- 
ous potential  for  infringement  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  be- 
cause it  reaches  advising,  counseling, 
mging,  and  soliciting.  The  prohibitions 
in  this  legislation  would  raise  serio'us 
first  amendment  questions. 

Third,  H.R.  12047  would  severely  dam- 
age the  trade  union  establishment  in  our 
Nation,  even  though  it  is  not  aiined  at  it. 
When  unions  strike,  their  intention  is  to 
halt  the  manufacture  and  movement  of 
goods  until  the  strike  is  settled.  Military 
material  travels  on  every  road  and  rail- 
road and  is  being  processed  in  half  the 
factories  of  the  United  States.  H.R. 
12047,  as  a  strikebrealdng  measure  of 
tremendous  potential,  would  hit  a  very 
large  class  of  persons  imintentionally. 

Finally,  the  absolute  prohibition 
against  all  assistance  would  prevent  the 
arrangement  of  needed  medical  and 
other  assistance  for  American  prisoners 
of  war.  Medical  and  other  assistance 
have  proven  to  be  valuable  services  in 
past  conflicts  when  administered  by  such 
groups  as  the  IiiteiTiational  Fled  Cross. 
Surely,  we  would  not  wish  to  outlaw  or 
even  curtail  this  humanitarian  service. 

Mr,  Chairman,  a  tiny  handful  of  ex- 
tremists have  been  able  to  capture  the 
headlines  and  propagandize  as  to  their 
efforts,  but  what  they  have  done  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  threat  to  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  freedom  in  Vietnam. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  can  only 
serve  to  exaggerate  and  aid  this  handful 
of  eccentrics  in  accomplishing  their  pur- 
poses. For  the.se  reasons  I  strongly  op- 
pose and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  12047. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ed'wardsI. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  long 
speech  enunciating  why  this  bill  is  de- 
plorable. Indeed,  I  presume  that  this 
body  has  in  mind  a  quick  passage  while 
holding  its  nose,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  our  indiscretion  will  be  cured  by 
quiet  death  In  the  other  body;  thus  again 
reemphasizLng  the  wisdom  of  our  found- 
ers in  providing  a  bicameral  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  there  are  oc- 
casions when  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  is  completely  WTong, 
when  the  responsible  members  of  the 
press  are  wrong,  when  the  leading  consti- 
tutional authorities  are  wrong,  when  the 
Senate  leadership  is  WTong,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  all  of  them  say  a  bill 
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is  bad,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
ought  to  examine  \nrlth  care  what  tJhey 
are  about  to  do  I  think  we  can  all  take 
pride  in  the  record  of  accomplishment 
of  the  89th  Congress,  but  I  woi  Id  hate 
to  see  that  record  corrupted  by  passing 
a  bill  which  we  know  to  be  unnec«war>- 
unwise,  unconstitutional,  trrelevtint.  and 
unworthy  of  the  time  of  this  great  body 

HR.  12047  IS  ostensibly  desUn^-d  to 
stop  shipments  to  our  enemies  and  to 
stop  Interference  with  movement  of  our 
Armed  Forres  and  materiel  Its  real  pur- 
pose is  tc  throttle  dissent.  We  lave,  as 
Mr  Ramsey  Clark  testified,  a  full  pan- 
oply of  laws  to  accomplish  th<>  stated 
purposes  of  the  bill  without  the  legal  de- 
Rclencles  of  it,  and  without  the  dangers 
Inherent  to  our  own  prisoners  of  war, 
to  first  amendment  freedoms,  and  to  la- 
bor's right  to  picket  and  strike 

This  bill  was  the  excuse  for  h  ildmg 
hearings  which  were  an  embarrassment 
to  the  United  States  and  resulted  m  pic- 
tures, newspaper  stories,  editorials,  and 
cartoons  appropriate  to  such  a  fiasco 
Following  the  so-called  investigative 
hearings  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  received  the  views  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Department  of  Justice 
Not  a  single  witness  from  any  >f  thoee 
Departments  supported  the  committee's 
bill  and  Indeed  their  opposition  was  un- 
equivocal 

Mr  Fred  Burton  Smith,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  testified  that 
section  402  Is  completely  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
auid  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  R«"gula- 
tlons  are  far  more  eflective  In  dealing 
with  such  problems  as  exist  than  section 
402  Section  402  would  t»an  absolutely 
solicitations  for  the  International  Red 
Cross,  which  Is  In  Mr.  Smith's  words — 

One  of  the  very  few  ways  we  h«v;  have  of 
helping  >ur  soldier  prisoners  of  waj-  over 
tbere.  of  getting  some  kind  of  rLulstance  to 
tbetn 

Mr  Smith  also  stated: 

This  policy  i\^a  be«n  established  In  con- 
nactlon  with  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  assist  .American  military  per- 
sonnel who  a.'e  prisoners  of  war  m  North 
Vietnam  A  r'.gid  ban  n^aJnst  all  sollclt*- 
tK>n.s  of  renr.  :ttaiv'es  suCi  as  Ifl  provided  In 
the  pending  legislation  might  well  Interfere 
with  this  eff'Tt  to  assist  our  military  people 
who  are  capuves  of  North  Vietnam 

Furthermore  he  said: 

It  IS  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  administer  these  regulations  very  strictly 
in  order  to  prevent  any  unauthorized  foreign 
exchange  ».?cruals  to  blocked  areas  We  do 
not  licence  any  such  transactions  anleea  there 
is  a  clear-cut  demonstration  that  it  Is  In  the 
national  interest  to  do  so.  as  In  the  example 
I  cited  earlier  at  aaalstlng  American  prlaoners 
erf  war 

Brig  Gen.  William  W  Berg.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  testified 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  bill 
insofar  as  the  effect  on  morale  of  the 
Armed  Forces.    He  stated  and  I  quote . 

We  do  not  have  any  evldenc«  available  to 
u*.  or  reports  by  commanders  in  the  field, 
that  indicate  that  the  morale  of  our  forces 
baa  been  impaired  by  the  demonstrations  of 


dissent  U)  United  Stales  policy,  by  the  pub- 
licized assertions  ■■<:  intent  to  assist  our  ad- 
versaries or  hy  the  gestures  of  impeding  the 
:n Hilary  effort 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  position  of  the 
Justice  Department  Mr  Ramsey  Clark. 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  said 

There  is  no  need  for  new  legliiaUon  be- 
cause a  paiioply  of  laws  State  and  pyderal, 
presently  protects  the  national  interest 

Referring  to  Uie  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  he  said 

Its  provisions  are  better  adapted  to  pro- 
hibit the  activity  contemplated  by  H  R  13047 
than  Is  that  bill  Itself.  .  Present  law  avoids 
the  pitfalls,  the  frustrations,  and  the  Ineflec- 
tuaJlty  Inherent  In  endeavors  to  limit  ex- 
pression 

Section  402  was  amended  in  committee 
to  remove  the  words  "advise,  counsel  and 
urge"  but  the  word  "solicit"  Ls  In  the  bill 
before  Uis  tuid  therefore  the  fallowing 
statement  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ls  still  pertinent  in  references  to  sec- 
tion 402'  1)  : 

without  adding  any  meaningful  protec- 
tion, this  language  would  Jeopardize  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  fundamental  rights 
of  Americans  by  risking  Infringement  of  con- 
stitutional rights  of  free  speech 

I  have  been  talking  mainly  about  sec- 
tion 402  up  to  this  point  and  I  would  now 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  section 
403  which  would  make  It  a  crime  to  at- 
tempt or  to  obstruct.  imp«^de.  or  Interfere 
with,  the  mjvement  of  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  while  on  duty,  or  the 
loading,  provisioning,  and  .so  forth,  of 
any  facility  .)f  transportation  being  used. 
or  intended  to  be  u.s»-d.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  for  the  transportation  of  personnel, 
supplies,  or  material  of  tiie  Armed  Forces. 

This  section  virtually  outlaws  strikes  In 
the  mArltlme  or  transportation  Industry 
I'nder  403  if  a  privately  owned  truck 
carrying  vegetables  l.s  Impeded  by  a 
picket  line,  and  one  head  of  lettuce  In- 
tended for  the  Army  Is  delayed,  then 
those  plcket.s  are  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$10,000  and  5  years  In  Jail  or  both  This 
IS  what  .section  403  provides,  and  as  Mr. 
Lawrence;  Spelser  of  the  ACLU  says  In 
his  memorandum 

ir  a  union  knows  that  even  a  single 
soldier  or  a  single  ase  uS  supplies  Is  on  a 
train  rjt  a  bus  or  even  a  streetcar,  and  it 
cfdled  a  strike  which  would  have  the  effect 
I  if  obstructing  or  impeding  or  Interfering 
with  such  movement,  then  Section  403  would 
apply  whether  or  not  the  union  has  any 
position  on   '-he  war  In  Vietnam  or  not 

Now  we  all  know  that  there  has  been 
no  successful  Interference  with  troop  or 
materiel  movements  There  have  been 
a  few  attempts  and  there  have  been  con- 
victions The  Deputy  Attorney  General 
.<;ald  that  In  every  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Nation  there  are  scores  of  laws  appli- 
cable to  conduct  directed  at  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  military  supplies. 
He  was  opposed  to  section  403  as  undesir- 
able and  unnecessary  and.  In  his  words — 

Its  excessive  and  indiscriminate  penalty 
which  would  attach  the  same  severe  sanc- 
tions to  saboteurs  and  sit-ins  alike 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  to  reject  emphatlc- 
aUy  H.R   12047 


|PVom  the  Waahington  Post.  Sept.  22,  196«| 

BiTKATAL 

The  House  leadership  has  foolishly  sched- 
uled the  Pool  bill  for  debate  t<xlay — despite 
the  fact  that  spokesmen  for  the  Treasurv 
Justice  and  Defense  Departments  were  uiun- 
Imous  in  denouncing  it  as  needless,  se.'is^. 
less  and  of  dubious  constitutionality.  The 
Pool  bin.  a  ciiaracterlstlc  expression  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  would  penalize  protesu 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  the  rendering 
of  aid  to  a  hostile  power  agalii.'^t  which  the 
United  State*  Is  engaged  In  armed  hosilh. 
ties.  It  would,  in  short  adopt  the  techniques 
of  totalltarlanlBm  in  place  of  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom.  In  a  real  sense,  a  vo'.e 
for  this  un-American  bill  amounts.  In  Itself 
to  a  lietrayal  of  American  Ideals. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post) 

HUAC    Hearings      Am    to    the    Enemy' 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

In  ass««slng  the  damage  done  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  the  effec: 
of  that  wrestling  match  on  the  foreign  audi- 
ence ranlts  high  Thc)6e  televised  scenes  of 
witnesses  and  attorneys  being  dragged  from 
the  hearing  rfxim  are  even  now  being  shown 
In   Pelting  and  N.irth   Vietnam. 

In  the  propaganda  drive  to  hold  the  North 
Vlelnameee  In  the  war  they  are  offered  a 
evidence  that  the  brutal  hirelings  of  Im- 
perialism win  go  to  any  length  to  suppress 
the  true  representatives  of  the  American 
people  In  this  propaganda  exercise  these 
repre«entatlves  being  trundled  off  to  Ui.. 
speak  for  a  majority  of  all   Americans 

That  Is  a  measure  of  the  harm  the  hea.-- 
Ings  have  done  They  give  a  tiny  splinter 
of  peaceniks-  by  their  own  admission  net 
more  than  5000  In  the  whole  country — an 
opening  for  worldwide  exposure  and  m.irty:- 
dom  Before  that  OF>enlng  their  attempt  t.j 
dramatize  their  opposition  to  the  war  had 
fallen  off  almost  to  zero 

Whether  the  masters  at  the  top  In  Hanoi 
and  Peking  believe  their  own  propagand;!  no 
one  can  say  Shut  away  in  their  airtight 
Ideological  prison  they  seem  to  have  a:;  In- 
finite capacity  for  self-deception.  But,  Ijf- 
llef  or  merely  cynical  propaganda,  the  up- 
roar in  the  committee  room  was  a  godsend 
to  the  Communists  l>ent  on  fighting  the  wa: 
In  Vietnam  to  the  bitter  end  See  "heT 
are  saying,  here  you  have  it — only  force  h^lds 
free  Americans  from  revolting  against  the 
military  and  the  capitalists  waging  a  w.ir  -; 
aggresBion  agairist  the  Vietnamese  pc'p> 

Underscoring  the  damage  is  the  fact  thai 
active  opposition  to  President  JohTi.'kr.s 
policy  In  Vietnam  has  with  the  exceptl  r.  ;; 
the  peaceniks  all  but  subsided.  Sen  .1  W::- 
Ham  Puibrlght.  the  most  articulate  <  f  the 
congressional  critics.  In  an  Interview  the 
other  day  said  in  effect  that  oppoeitior.  was 
futile  since  the  Congress  was  more  w  i.'lili? 
than  the  President.  He  was  saying  t^  H.tnc; 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  metms  t  'j  f- 
through  with  the  war  no  matter  wh  it  the 
cost  in  escalation. 

Aside  from  the  Communist  capital?,  the 
daJTiage  elsewhere  In  the  world  and  here  at 
home  cannot  be  discounted.  The  scenes  of 
disorder  and  violence  will  have  a  pciwcrful 
impact  In  Western  Europe  where  the  Inng- 
drawn-out  tragedy  of  the  war  is  equ.it (vi  St 
critics  with  a  quality  of  recklessness  and  «'■ 
agery  In  the  American  temperament  The 
fact  that  the  disorder  was  begun  by  the 
witnesses  Is  irrelevant  for  the  foreign  au- 
dience, since  their  martyrdom  In  beln; 
brought  before  the  committee  in  the  Srst 
place  is  established  by  the  past  reifrd  : 
what  appears  in  E^^ropean  eyes  to  be  a  slr.iste: 
inquisitorial  body  with  no  objective  '  thf: 
than  to  harass  anyone  whose  views  are  to  the 
left  of  center 
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It  may  be  that  past  experience  with  the 
committee's  wild  divagations  has  blunted 
the  effect  at  home.  What,  they're  at  It  again? 
This  cannot,  however,  be  taken  for  granted. 
Despite  the  disclaimer  of  the  acting  chair- 
man Representative  Joe  Pool  of  Texas,  that 
there  was  no  Intention  to  deny  the  right  of 
dissent  the  line  between  Intellectual  criti- 
cism of  Vietnam  policy  and  acta  such  as  try- 
ing to  stop  a  troop  train  will  be  blurred. 

In  a  climate  of  concern  as  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  bite  deeper  and  deeper 
with  the  number  of  American  troops  clooe 
to  the  300,000  mark  the  emotions  generated 
m  the  hearing  room  can  be  Infectious.  The 
short  way  with  dissenters — bounce  them  out 
and  put  them  In  Jail — that  was  the  lesson  of 
the  hearings  shown  on  television  throughout 
the  Nation. 

M  for  the  cast  of  characters  the  most 
ven>teful  and  satirical  film-maker  could  not 
have  Improved  on  It.  Joe  Pool  looks  like  an 
AlatJama  sheriff  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  bull 
whip  to  throw  his  deputies  around  the  court- 
house. He  is  said  to  be  delighted  by  the 
whole  affair  since  It  cast  him  In  the  role 
of  Communist  destroyer  and  thereby  put  bis 
right-wing  Republican  opponent  in  Dallas  In 
the  shade.  Such  exposure  on  television  was 
a  boon  that  couldn't  have  been  bought  with 
all  the  campaign  funds  In  Texas. 

The  young  peaceniks  were  cast  with  equal 
Terislmllltude.  They  were  brash,  rude,  ob- 
streperous, bent  on  causing  as  much  trouble 
as  possible  given  a  golden  opportunity  to  dis- 
credit Congress  and  the  democratic  process. 
That  they  were  given  the  opportunity  Is  the 
saddest  conunentary  of  all. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  23.  1966] 
The  iNCtTRABLE  CoMMrrTEKa 

It  Is  a  measure  of  how  low  the  Hotue 
Dn-.Vmerlcan  Activities  Committee  has  sunk 
in  public  esteem  that  Senator  Evmrrr 
DiHKsEN  has  Joined  those  who  condemn  ita 
unieemly  spectacles  and  Its  legislative 
futility. 

Senator  Mike  BiANsmo-D,  the  majority 
leader,  has  agreed  with  Mr.  DiucfiEN  that  the 
House  committee's  disorderly  hearings  last 
week  did  nothing  for  the  good  reputation  of 
Congress.  They  also  doubt  the  Senate  would 
pass  the  bill  which  provided  the  legislative 
pretext  for  those  hearings,  presvunlng  the 
House  has  the  bad  Judgment  to  approve  It. 

Since  members  of  the  Senate  rarely  com- 
ment In  this  sharply  critical  vein  about  the 
work  of  "the  other  body" — as  the  House  U 
termed  in  parliamentary  discourse — they 
clearly  recognize  that  the  public  Is  weary  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee's 
antics.  The  Senators  might  well  have  ex- 
tended their  criticisms  to  include  the  Senate's 
own  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  which, 
though  quiescent  of  late.  Is  equally  useleaa 
and  has  in  the  past  conducted  some  un- 
seemly hearings  of  its  own. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Sam 
R.  Pool.  Texas  Democrat,  who  presided  over 
last  week's  hearings,  epitomizes  what  la 
wrong  with  the  committee  itself.  Insofar  aa 
the  bill  to  halt  aid  to  the  Vletcong  deals  with 
actions,  its  legal  purposes  have  already  been 
achieved  by  the  Export  Control  Act.  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  and  various 
statutes  on  treason  and  sabotage.  Insofar 
as  the  bill  deals  with  speech,  it  trans- 
gresses the  Ptrst  Amendment  and  is  an  un- 
constitutional invasion  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  express  their  ideas,  regardless  of 
what  those  Ideas  may  be. 

The  House  committee  and  the  Senate  sub- 
committee sufTer  from  the  Incurable  defect 
that  in  striking  at  what  Is  "un-American"  or 
liannful  to  "internal  security,"  they  strike  at 
freedom  itself.  Since  their  bearings  aT« 
superfluous  In  controlling  overt  Illegal  acts, 
they  usually  are  devoted  to  attacking  un- 
popular   opinions    and    marginal    political 


groups.  Many  of  these  very  small  organiza- 
tions, like  tbose  which  participated  In  last 
week's  heartngs,  would  never  be  heard  of  If 
the  committees  did  not  give  them  free 
pubUdty. 

Any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Congress  Is  entitled  to  resi>ect.  If  a  witness's 
rights  are  violated,  there  are  remedies  in 
the  courts.  But,  as  a  practical  matter,  Con- 
gress cannot  hope  to  command  respect  for  a 
conunlttee  If  that  committee  has  a  defective 
mandate  and  engages  In  political  scrimmag- 
ing with  wltiMsses  who  hope  to  profit  by 
turbulence  and  publicity.  Congress  can  ciu-e 
tbla  condition  only  by  radical  surgery  that 
will  get  rid  of  these  two  committees. 

AND    JXmiCIAI.    PILLORT 

Congressional  annoyance  at  Federal  Judge 
Howard  Corcoran's  short-lived  attempt  to  en- 
join hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Cn-Amerlcan  Activities  was  predictable  and 
even  understandable.  What  Is  lees  defensi- 
ble Is  the  hysterical  tone  a  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  taking  over  the  in- 
cident. 

The  Irate  Congressmen  seem  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  a  serious  constitutional  issue  Is 
Involved  here,  one  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  abusing  the  court.  That  Issue  Is  wheth- 
er CH"  not  the  procedures  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  are  constitutional 
to  begin  with,  whether  or  not  In  the  light  of 
Its  record  Injunctive  relief  is  necessary  to 
protect  citizens  from  probable  Injury.  All 
that  Judge  Corcoran  tried  to  to  do  was  to 
postpone  the  committee's  tempestuous  hear- 
ings until  that  Issue  could  be  properly  pre- 
sented to  the  court. 

To  argue  that  his  action  breached  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  Is  to 
contend  that  each  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government  U  sovereign,  Its  powers  In  no 
way  subject  to  checks  and  balances  Imposed 
by  the  other  two.  Obviously  that  is  not  the 
case.  Congress  has  the  power  to  check  the 
courts  by  fixing  ttaelr  Jurisdictions,  by  financ- 
ing their  operations,  by  passing  on  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  the  Judges  and,  of  course,  by 
changing  the  very  laws  which  they  Interpret- 
In  turn  the  courts  may — Indeed  must — pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  Congressional 
actions. 

As  we  have  previously  made  clear,  we  are 
glad  Judge  Corcoran's  order  was  overruled 
by  a  special  appeals  cotirt.  But  for  Con- 
gressmen to  behave  as  If  the  Judge  had  com- 
mitted Idee-majeet^  Is  to  assume  a  pose  of 
absolutism  which  does  them  no  credit.  Rep- 
resentative Ci.ATn>x  Pefpeb  did  well  to  remind 
his  colleagues  of  what  another  Judge,  Lord 
Coke,  said  to  the  King  who  wanted  to  sit 
on  bis  court:  "The  King,  too,  is  under  the 
law." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  17,  1966] 
Uaxrcss  Hkakings 

Tlie  opening  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  hearings  on  left-wing 
aid  to  the  Vletcong  proved  as  disorderly  and 
unproductive  as  the  work  of  this  committee 
usually  la.  There  Is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  Information  developed  in  these 
bearings  could  form  the  basis  of  a  constitu- 
tionally viable  piece  of  legislation. 

The  free-speech  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment  offer  wide  protection  for  radical, 
Inflammatory  asd  antiwar  talk — and  no  one 
who  understands  the  essence  of  a  free  society 
wotUd  have  It  otherwise.  Insofar  as  demon- 
strations Interfere  with  the  movement  of 
troops  or  war  matsrlals,  they  can  be  handled 
under  existing  law.  No  blanket  new  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  to  deal  with  treason  or 
sabotage. 

Despite  our  belief  that  neither  the  hear- 
ings— nor  the  committee — serve  any  useful 
purpose,  we  are  glad  that  the  three-Judge 
Court  of  Appeals  vacated  a  lower  court  order 
enjoining  the  committee  from   conducting 


its  inquiry.  Federal  Judge  Howard  Corcoran 
may  well  have  been  within  his  legal  powers 
In  Isstilng  the  original  restraint.  As  Repre- 
sentative CLAtTDE  Peppeb  Of  Florida  reminded 
his  incensed  colleagues  In  the  House  yester- 
day, each  branch  of  government  Is  under 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  courts  are  the  final 
interpreters  of  the  law. 

But  the  injimctlon  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, p>erhaps  Impossible,  to  enforce:  and 
it  placed  the  court  In  an  unnecessarily  awk- 
ward position  in  its  relationship  to  Congress. 
The  solution  to  the  excesses  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  must  come 
from  Congress,  where  the  problem  has  its 
origins.  The  members  of  the  House  can 
expect  an  Interminable  round  of  futile  and 
embarrassing  controversies  so  long  as  they 
permit  this  committee  to  roam  about  with 
an  inherently  vague  and  unworkable  man- 
date. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle] 
House  Probers'  Narrow  EIscape 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  finds  iteelX  awash 
in  waves  of  television,  radio  and  newspaper 
publicity  arising  from  the  disorderly  antics 
of  Vietnam  war  protesters  In  and  around  its 
committee  hearing  room.  It  would  be  naive 
to  believe  that  such  attention  is  unwelcome. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
commute  found  Itself  taken  to  court  In 
Washington  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  enjoined  from  questioning  the  critics 
of  the  Vietnam  war  whom  it  had  subpoenaed. 
The  Injunction  was  sought  on  the  ground 
that  to  question  dissenters  against  the  war 
would  Infringe  on  their  constitutional  free- 
dom of  speech. 

By  venturing  to  entertain  the  petition  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  for  such 
an  injunction,  the  Federal  district  court  of 
Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  went  up  and 
over  the  fence  separating  the  powers  of 
the  Judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  He  thereby  gave  Congress  and 
a  good   many  other  citizens  quite  a  turn. 

"A  court  telling  a  congressional  commit- 
tee it  can't  hold  a  hearing?"  exclaimed 
Speaker  McCormack.  "We  might  as  well  not 
have  any  Congress  at  all." 

While  that  is  perhaps  an  unnecessarily 
despairing  way  to  look  at  the  matter.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  the  challenge  to  HUAC 
allowed  by  Judge  Corcoran  has  been  tem- 
porarily dissolved  and  Its  consideration  by  a 
panel  of  three  Federal  Judges  Indefinitely 
postponed.  A  showdown  between  the  courts 
and  Congress  on  the  right  of  a  congressional 
committee  to  convene  a  hearing  wotild  be  a 
conflict  that  In  the  end  only  Congress,  as 
the  source  of  the  Judges'  salaries  and  as  the 
deflner  of  their  Jurisdiction  to  hear  cases, 
could  win. 

Above  and  beyond  that  practical  consid- 
eration is  the  principle  that  Congress  itself 
should  properly  regulate  and  discipline  the 
actions  of  Its  own  committees  when  they 
trample  on  citizens'  rights,  as  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  has  frequently 
done. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  civil  liberties 
lawyers  urged,  that  inquisitional  committees 
can  Inflict  damage  on  witnesses  and  frighten 
other  people  Into  keeping  silent  while  that  Is 
going  on.  But  the  preferable  way  to  stop  In- 
quisitions by  the  Un-American  Committee 
la  for  Congress  to  abolish  it,  not  for  the 
courts  to  attempt  to  do  the  duty  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Aug.  18,  1966] 
As  We  See  It:  HUAC's  Hiiariwtgs  IUsk 
Stiflino  VrTAL  Dissent 
In   all,  the  opening  sessions  of  a  hearing 
by  the  Hotise  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee (HUAC)  on  anti-Vietnam  ■war  protests 
have  proved  pretty  much  of  a  circus. 
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A  federal  dutrlct  Judge  wholly  muread  the 
•oope  of  hl«  dulhortty  aod  tried  to  halt  the 
hearings  before  they  t)es[an.  onJy  to  be  over- 
ruled by  a  higher  tribunal  A  »ntnes8 
bounded  into  the  hearing  chamber  Tuesday 
dressed  ae  a  RevoluUonary  soldier  Tti*  chair- 
man swung  his  gavel  with  braggadocio  as 
unruly  spectators  marched  through  corridors 
chanting  slogans  and  scuffling  with  poUce 
Federal  marshals  forcefully  ej.cted  an  attor- 
ney yesterday 

That  all  this  is  so  however,  should  not 
obscure  some  of  th?  fundamental  Issues 
wblch  the  hearing  raises 

Por  the  hearing  app>ear8  clearly  unneoes- 
tary  and  specifically  aimed,  as  other  HUAC 
hearings  have  been  aimed,  at  harassing,  in- 
timidating and  embarrassing  thoae  who  hold 
views  contrary  to  the  committees  v.ew 

Representative  Jo«  Pool,  the  Democrat 
from  Texas  who  serves  aa  hearing  chairman. 
has  been  oandid  enough  about  his  purpose 
Having  introduced  a  bill  maKlng  it  a  crime 
to  aid  the  Vletcong  and  facing  a  stiff  chal- 
lenge In  his  home  district  back  In  Dallas,  he 
wants  to  stir  up  some  favorable  publicity 

When  the  district  Judge  mistakenly  en- 
joined the  hearing.  Pool  reacted  angrily  as- 
serting that  he'd  hold  hearings  anyway  and 
that  no  federal  Judge  could  Interfere  with 
the  Congress 

•I  win  go  to  Jail  and  stay  there  until  hell 
freezes  over  to  prove  my  point."  he  an- 
nounced to  reporters 

Later,  he  confided  that  some  friends  told 
him  he  "couldn't  do  any  better  with  '.he  folks 
back  home  than  by  getting  myself  thrown 
Into  Jail  " 

The  decision  of  HUAC  to  hold  hei  rings  on 
anti-war  protests  follows  the  decision  by  the 
selective  service  system  to  reclassify  college 
students  who  sit  In  at  local  draft  boards  as 
a  protest  against  U  S  policies  This  reclas- 
sification from  2-^  and  deferred  to  1-A  and 
eligible  for  induction  Is  a  palpable  distor- 
tion of  selective  service  laws  and  the  Justice 
Department  has  hinted  as  much,  but  stu- 
dents reclassified  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
win  reversals 

How  wide  will  HUAC  throw  Ita  net  this 
time'' 

While  this  newspaper  certainly  doesn't 
favor  aiding  the  Vletcong.  It  does  favor  free 
discussion  which  Is  vital  to  a  free  society 
Will  HUAC  Impinge  on  this  freedom''  To 
burn  draft  cards  and  to  stop  troop  trains 
bound  for  Vietnam  are  clearly  wrong,  but 
there  ase  laws  enough  on  the  books  to  take 
care  of  these  things,  as  well  as  laws  on  sedl- 
tl-^n  and  treason 

For  HUAC  to  hold  hearings  on  anti-war 
pro'.ests  risks  stifling  all  forms  of  dissent 
ab  >u:  what  even  members  of  the  comm^lttee 
must  reoognlze  to  be  one  of  the  moet  con- 
troversial wars  m  American  history 

KntX  comical  aspects  of  the  sessions  so 
far  do  nothing  to  reduce  this  risk 

TfTi  CAa«  AoaiNST  HUAC 
( By  Robert  V  Drlnan.  3  J  ,  D«an.  Boaton  Col- 
lege Law  School 

On  the  first  day  of  the  reconvening  of  Con- 
gress In  January.  1945,  a  strange,  unprece- 
dented and  tragic  event  occurred  On  that 
day  the  fJnt  and  only  permanent  Investigat- 
ing commttteee  was  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Led  by  Mississippi's  segregationist  Cong. 
John  Rankin,  a  coalition  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  made  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  iHUACi  a 
permanent  standing  committee-  over  the 
dissenting  votes  of  Cong  Johv  McCoaM.\cK 
and.  In  1(M6.  of  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson, 

Prom  that  day  In  early  January,  1945  untU 
last  week  HUAC  baa  been  engaged  in  some  of 
the  moat  unproductive  and  disorderly  In- 
qulriea  ever  conduct«d  by  Congress 

The  recent  tumuituous  hearings  of  HUAC 
on  the  activities  of  the    'Vletnlka"  prompted 


even  Sen,  Eviairr  DnuiarN,  In  an  unprece- 
dented rebuke  to  a  committee  of  the  House, 
to  state  his  Qrm  disapproval  of  HUAC's  tac- 
tics and  his  opposition  to  the  legislation  to 
be  priip««ed  by  HUAC 

The  Injunctive  relief  given  by  Federal 
Judge  Corcoran  to  the  two  Individuals  sub- 
poenaed by  HUAC  was  a  last,  desperate  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  public  harassment  of 
American  citizens  because  of  their  views  on 
American  f'lrelgn  policy 

The  reversal  of  Judge  Corcoran's  decision 
may  have  been  erroneo'os.  It  certainly  did 
nothing  to  resolve  the  grave  question  which 
Judge  Corcoran  faced  how  can  a  citizen  pro- 
tect himself  ahead  of  time  from  the  devas- 
tating and  Irremediable  harm  to  his  reputa- 
tion which  win  almost  Inevitably  result  from 
a  session  before  the  Inquisitors  of  HUAC? 

Despite  the  huge  staff  of  HUAC  and  the 
protestiitlons  of  Its  members  and  friends  Its 
achievements  during  the  21  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence have  been  meager: 

1 — Only  three  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
In  the  last  20  years  can  be  traced  directly  to 
HUAC 

2 — The  hundreds  of  pamphlets  Issued  by 
HUAC  have  been  consistently  criticized  by 
scholars  and  experts  as  misleading  The 
pamphlets  have  literally  "fed"  right-wing 
extremist  groupe 

3  In  the  last  15  years  HUAC  has  asked 
and  received  House  endorsement  for  Its  cita- 
tions of  contempt  for  129  Individuals  but 
only  nine  of  these  cltatli^ns  have  resulted  In 
final  conviction  The  US  Sxipreme  Court 
has  reversed  five  convictions  since  1961 

4 — HUAC's  abortive  hearings  on  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  have  led  neither  to  new  legislation 
nor  effective  prosecution  of  the  Klan 

The  reasoning  which  keeps  HUAC  In  busi- 
ness comes  to  this  Communism  la  so  terri- 
ble an  enemy  that  any  method  of  exposxire 
Is  justified  and  should  be  retained 

It  Is  this  simplistic  and  indeed  pernicious 
logic  which  prompts  right-wing  extremists 
and  many  others  to  brand  anyone  critical  of 
HUAC  as  either  subversive  or  "duped" 

The  fear  of  subversion  and  Communists 
appears  to  be  so  profound  and  even  patho- 
logical among  countless  Americans  that  It 
submerges  their  beliefs  In  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  the  necessity  of  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment 

It  18,  of  course,  these  two  key  elements  of 
American  democracy  which  HUAC  threatens 
to  undermine. 

The  basic  arguments  against  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  HUAC  could  be  stated  as 
follows: 

1 — If  a  person  Is  to  b«  accused  of  "un- 
American  activities"  (not  merely  opinions) 
he  should  be  tried  before  a  court  of  law  and 
not   before  a   congressional   committee, 

a — If  Congress  desires  Information  about 
"un-American  activities"  i  a  term  which  Con- 
gress has  never  defined  i  It  can  acquire  such 
information  through  lis  own  committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  does  nut  need  a  special 
roving  group  to  Inquire  Into  espionage,  '  a 
subject  which  Is  already  within  the  specific 
mandate  of  the  House  s  Judiciary  Conunlttee 

Many  well-informed  Americans  have  long 
since  concluded  that  the  time  has  come  for 
HUAC  to  be  abolished  But  p<.>lltlcai  realities 
must  be  faced,  on  Jan,  27,  1966,  HUAC  re- 
ceived Its  requested  appropriation  of  M25,000 
from  the   House  by  a   vote  of  2»a  to  34, 

In  1906  It  received  an  appropriation  of 
•370.000  by  a  vote  of  358  to  26 

Congressmen    think — perhaps    erroneously 

ttiat  voters  back  home  wtnild  not  approve 
'.f  a  vote  t.'  withhold  funds  from  a  House 
committee  investigating  "un-American"  ac- 
UTlUes, 

Inde»»d  It  Is  humiliating  t»'  have  to  note 
tnat  in  bt>th  1966  and  19«6  not  a  single  con- 
gressman from  New  England  voted  t<)  dimin- 
ish or  eliminate  the  approprlaUon  sought  by 
HUACI 


Under  the  aegis  of  the  long  standing  Na- 
tional C-i)mmUtee  to  Abolish  HUAC  a  Massa- 
chusetts group  has  been  reactivated  In  the 
recent  p;i»t  Under  ciialrmanahlp  of  Prof 
Vern  Countryman  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  to  Abolish 
HUAC,  bused  at  144A  Mt,  Auburn  st  in 
Cambridge,  Is  flighting  an  uphill  struggle. 

That  struggle  may  possibly  become  a  bit 
less  difficult  now  that  there  Is  at  least  a 
dlBCuaelon  K^)lng  as  to  the  availability  of  an 
Injunction  by  a  Federal  court  against  HUAC 
But  the  widespread,  emotion-laden  and 
mountainous  fiupp>,  rt  In  America  for  any- 
thing antl-Communlst  may  well  prevent  the 
phasing-out  of  HUAC  In  the  foreseeable 
future 

The  least  that  the  people  of  America  can 
expect,  however,  Is  what  Fr,  Joeeph  Plchter, 
S  J  ,  called  for  In  the  Boston  Pilot  on  June 
11.  1966 — "a  full  and  open  debate  In  the 
Congress  about  the  continued  existence  of 
HUAC  ■• 

After  the  unbelievable  debacle  staged  by 
HUAC  earlier  this  month  the  citizens  of 
America  are  entitled  to  have  at  least  an 
orderly  Inquiry  by  Congre«s  Into  one  of  its 
committees,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
described  recently  in  a  statement  by  100  oJ 
the  nations  leading  constitutional  lawyers 
as  " unnecessary  and  unconstitutional," 


(Prom  the  Pltuburgh  Catholic. 

Aug.  25.  19661 

UN-AiicaiCAN 

(By  Msgr   Charles  Owen  Rice) 

Supposedly  It  exists  to  uncover  facts  that 
might  guide  the  House  of  Representatives  Ir. 
enacting  legislation.  Actually.  Its  tirrie- 
honored  function  is  to  harry  suspected  radi- 
cals and  subversives.  It  bears  a  charmed 
life  because  It  is  "patriotic," 

Martin  Dies,  a  Texas  congressman,  was  Its 
first  chairman,  and  for  years,  it  was  known 
as  the  Dies  Committee,  but  now  It  gets  its 
formal  name,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Another  Texan.  Joe  R 
Pool,  Is  today  Its  happy,  headline-making 
ring  master 

Jo« — I  am  not  being  unduly  familiar.  Joe 
Is  his  name,  not  Joeeph — Joe,  white-haired, 
portly,  anguished,  indignant  and  patriotic, 
has  been  locked  in  televised  combat  with  a 
prime  mixture  of  oddities.  Idealists,  head- 
line-hunters of  the  left,  and  patriots  of  the 
left. 

A  few  of  these  have  engaged  In  un-Ameri- 
can activities  by  anybody's  definition.  In- 
cluding their  own,  but  hardly  anyone  would 
have  heard  of  them.  If  Congressman  Pool 
had  not  dredged  them  up  and  given  them 
precious  exposure  on  TV  and  the  front  page 

The  pure  patriots,  right,  left,  or  center,  get 
small  attention  during  these  circuses  TTie 
extremists  love  HUAC  although  only  ibe 
right-wingers  among  them  admit  It, 

It  suits  the  promoters  of  the  ultra  right 
that  currency  be  given  to  the  strongest  and 
wildest  statements  and  postures  of  the  far 
left  They  have  a  fine  recruiting  pitch  as 
they  declare:  "We  told  you  that  such  thing? 
went  on.  Our  youth  are  being  subverted 
and  debauched,  and  you  do  nothing.  Join 
your  local  chapter  of  'Nuts  and  Riflemen  for 
Defense'  and  save  your  country." 

On  the  other  hand  the  deadly  serious  ones 
of  the  left  are  also  assisted  In  their  recruiting 
efforts  by  the  unfriendly  publicity  Itself, 
although  many  of  their  Idealists  are  sincere- 
ly outraged  by  the  Illegality  and  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm  of  the  whole  HUAC  process  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  among  the  vic- 
tims of  HUAC  are  those  who  get  a  lift  out  of 
the  virtually  painless,  for  them,  martyrdom 
of  t>elng  heaved  out  of  the  committee  room 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
committee  Is  harmless  merely  because  it 
misses  the  mark  so  often  and  Is  Intellectually 
unspeakable  It  has  power  and  sharp  teeth 
It  damages  good  people  and  good  causes,  and 


\i  a  constant  threat  to  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  those  who  dare  to  dissent. 

The  excuse  for  last  weeks  healing  was  a 
package  of  legislation  designed  tti  suppress 
ijittatlon  against  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
The  legislation  Is  two-pronged.  One  prong, 
i_c,T  those  who  would  aid  the  enemy;  another, 
(or  those  who  hold  back  our  military  or  mili- 
tary supplies. 

Since  we  are  not  at  war  It  was  hard  to 
define  the  enemy,  so  the  definition  was  made 
very  broad,    any   country,   group   or   person, 

in  hostile  opposition  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  "  You  could  break  that 
;aw  by  giving  a  glass  of  water  to  a  rioter  or 
by  sending  a  food  package  to  a  starving  fam- 
ily, ■you  would  not  even  have'to  give  the  aid. 
Just  .idvlse  someone  else  to  do  It,  Por  many 
reasons  that  stringent  statute  appears  to  be 
certainly  unconstitutional,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  harassing  citizens  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  law  that  it  had  no  business  dealing 
with.  That  l.s  part  of  the  reason  Judge  Cor- 
coran Issued  his  short-lived  Injunction 
against  the  hearings. 

No  one  alleges  that  any  significant  material 
aid  Is  being  given  to  the  enemy,  but  the  com- 
mittee, and  many  citizens,  are  outraged  that 
anyone  at  all  would  so  much  as  contemplate 
helping  the  Vletcong  or  the  residents  of 
North  Vietnam.  No  American,  they  feel, 
should  want  to  feed,  to  heal,  or  to  soothe  the 
population  which  our  military  are  trjrlng  to 
twrnb  Into  submission  In  an  undeclared  war. 
Dissent  Is  being  made  equal  to  disloyalty. 

We  already  have  legislation  to  deal  with 
:,'-,ase  who  would  truly  aid  a  real  enemy,  and 
■.he  proposal  Is  not  only  bad  but  unnecessary. 

The  second  prong,  which  would  prevent 
::iterference  with  materiel  destined  for  mlU- 
•-iry  use,  could  turn  out  to  be  the  worse  of 
the  two.  It  makes  military  goods  virtually 
jicred. 

If  that  should  become  law  It  would  hit 
Idealistic  pacifist  groups  of  the  sort  that  are 
encamped  near  the  nuclear  submarine  base  In 
Groton  and  of  the  sort  that  will  strongly 
protest  any  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 
These  Idealistic  souls  do  not  really  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  men  and  materiel  but 
•..ney  do  annoy  as  they  offer  their  tokens  of 
iissent  It  would  be  shameful  to  treat  them 
ij  criminals,  but  they  would  be  criminals  If 
HUAC  had  Its  way. 

There  Is  another  class  of  people  who  do 
interfere  with  the  movement  and  manufac- 
ture of  goods,  and  who  would  be  hit  by  the 
legislation,  although  it  Is  not  aimed  at  them. 
When  unions  strike,  their  Intention  is  to  halt 
manufacture  and  movement  of  goods  until 
the  strike  is  settled.  Military  materiel  travels 
on  every  road  and  railroad  and  Is  being  proc- 
essed in  half  the  factories  of  the  United 
States  Job  R,  Pool  has  chanced  upon  a 
e'jike-breaklng  law  of  tremendous  potential. 
'A'hat  Irony  if  St  passes!  The  trade  union 
establishment  has  never  been  more  warlike 
lad  less  paclflstlc  than  It  Is  now,  but  who 
:^'es?    The  labor  lobby  had  better  get  busy. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
-itiee  functions  not  as  a  legislative  instru- 
I'.ent,  but  as  the  voice  of  a  muddled  and 
c.gry  segment  of  the  citizenry.  Let  them 
"nd  their  emotional  outlet  somewhere  else, 
i2d  let  us  rescue  the  legislative  process  from 
-urther  degradation  by  ending  an  Ignoble 
experiment  In  un-Americanism.       . 

Prom  the  Boston   Sunday  Olobe,  Aug.   38, 

1966] 
The  Road  to  Loyalty 
ll  IS  a  fair  summary  of  history  to  say  that 
■  '^e  safeguards  of  liberty  have  frequently  heen 
'-""?fd    in    cases    involving    not    very    nice 

?f0ple"  Justice    PELLX   PRANK.rt7KTZK. 

The  House  Un-.\merlcan  Activities  Com- 
mittees recent  public  hearings  featured  some 

■  the  most  obstreperous  witnessed  Imagln- 
»J)l*— members  of  the  pro-Peking  Progres- 
sve  Labor  Party      Epithets  like  "murderer" 
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j.nd  "flnk"  flew  thick  and  fast  from  the  wit- 
ness stand.  Other  P.L.P,  members,  mean- 
while, raised  a  hubbub  In  the  audience. 

Present  and  legal  counsel  for  several  of 
the  wltneeaes  were  lawyers  from  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  A  Globe  re.»der 
(see  Letters  to  the  Editor  column)  asks 
why?  Are  the  A.C.L.U.  and  the  P.L.P.  "birds 
of  a  feather,"?  she  inquires.  "If  P.L.P  mem- 
ber Jeffery  Gordon  is  a  Communist  and  a 
traitor,  what  does  this  make  A.C.L.U.  mem- 
bers?" she  asks. 

The  answer  Is  that  A.C.L.U.  members  are 
no  more  Communist  than  our  correspondent. 

The  right  of  even  the  most  despised  per- 
son to  legal  representation  under  the  Con- 
stitution apparently  must  be  defended  anew 
in  every  generation. 

Consider  that  here  In  Boston,  two  men 
of  the  highest  patriotism — John  Adams  and 
Joslah  Qulncy  Jr. — were  reviled  for  under- 
taking to  represent  British  soldiers  charged 
with    murder   In    the   Boston   Massacre. 

Qulncy's  own  father  was  among  those  who 
questioned  his  action,  wrltlug  that  he  was 
"under  great  affliction  at  hearing  the  bitter- 
est reproaches  uttered  against  you.  for  be- 
coming an  advocate  for  those  criminals  who 
are  charged  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow 
citizens." 

The  son  repUed:  "Let  It  be  told.  Sir,  that 
these  criminals,  charged  with  murder,  are 
not  yet  legally  proved  guilty,  and  therefore. 
however  criminal,  are  entitled  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  to  all  legal  counsel  and 
aid.  ...  I  dare  affirm  that  you  and  this 
whole  people  will  one  day  rejoice  that  I 
became  an  advocate  for  the  aforesaid  'crim- 
inals' charged  with  the  murder  of  our  fellow 
citizens." 

Clarence  Darrow,  defending  20  members  of 
the  Communist  Labor  Party  in  1920,  stood 
fast  against  widespread  hostility.  He  an- 
swered his  critics  In  his  summary  to  the 
Jury: 

"I  shall  not  argue  to  you  whether  the  de- 
fendants' Ideas  are  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
not  bound  to  believe  them  right  In  order 
to  take  their  case,  and  you  are  not  bound 
to  believe  them  right  In  order  to  find  them 
not  guilty.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong,  and  you  don't  know  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  But  I  do  know  this — 
that  the  humblest  and  the  meanest  man  who 
lives,  I  know  that  the  idlest  and  the  sUUest 
man  who  lives,  should  have  his  say.  I  know 
he  ought  to  speak  his  mind.  And  I  know 
that  the  Constitution  Is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare  if  the  weakest  and  the  humblest  man 
cannot  be  defended  In  his  right  to  speak  and 
his  right  to  think  as  much  as  the  greatest 
and  the  strongest  in  the  land.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  their  opinions,  I  am  here  to 
defend  their  right  to  express  their  opinions. ' 

The  Pi,.P.  members  haled  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
were  not,  of  course,  on  trial  for  crime.  But 
their  need  of  legal  counsel  was  no  less  Im- 
perative. Not  only  were  they  subject  to 
possible  criminal  prosecution  based  on  their 
testimony  and  conduct  at  the  hearings, 
but  the  committee's  free-wheeling  inquiry 
placed  in  Berloua  Jeopardy  their  constitu- 
tional rights  of  expression,  association,  and 
privacy. 

HUAC,  in  fact,  is  no  friend  of  that  freedom 
which  our  correspondent  cherishes.  The 
committee's  coercive  practices  arouse  not 
greater  loyalty  and  patriotism  among  the 
people,  but  less.  "You  make  men  love  their 
government  and  their  country,"  Harvard's 
Zechariah  Cbafee  Jr.  wisely  said,  "by  giving 
them  the  kind  of  government  and  the  kind 
of  country  that  inspire  respect  and  love:  a 
country  that  is  free  and  unafraid,  that  lets 
the  discontented  talk  In  order  to  learn  the 
causes  for  their  discontent  and  end  those 
causes,  that  refuses  to  impel  men  to  spy  on 
their  neighbors,  that  protects  its  citizens 
vigorously  from  harmful  acts  while  It  leaves 


the  remedies  for  objectionable  ideas  to  coun- 
ter-argument and  time." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  W.atsonI. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fail 
to  see  where  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia is  justified  in  the  statement  he 
made  a  moment  ago  when  he  said  that 
he  was  surprised  that  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  were  not  given  adequate 
time  to  express  their  opinions. 

Certainly  insofar  as  this  side  of  the 
aisle  is  concerned — and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  needs  no  defense  by  me — 
but,  as  you  will  recall,  of  the  one-half 
hour  that  he  tried  to  speak,  probably  20 
minutes  of  that  time  was  taken  up  by 
questions  from  those  who  oppose  this 
particular  measure. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  further  remember  that  the 
last  speaker  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
that  speaker  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
was  granted  so  much  time  as  he  may 
require,  just  a  few  moments  ago.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  all  of  the  5  minutes 
allottee  me  because  I  presume  that  those 
who  oppose  this  measure  will  have  some 
further  questions  that  they  would  hke 
to  propound  to  the  committee. 

But  It,  appears  that  those  who  oppose 
this  measure  did  not  attend  the  hear- 
ings when  the  committee  was  consider- 
ing this  legislation.  I  was  over  there  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  committee  should  be  deceiving 
or  deluding  itself  into  the  belief  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  innocent,  naive, 
idealistic  kinds  of  people.  They  are  pur- 
posely and  maliciously  committed  to  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

I  recall  specifically  that  one  young 
man  in  the  hearings,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  or 
the  May  2d  Movement,  admitted  openly 
to  the  committee  that  he  was  a  Com- 
munist, and  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  he 
announced  further  that  he  was  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  innocent  or 
eccentric  people. 

So  I  think,  as  we  consider  this  legis- 
lation, it  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  for  free  speech  or  whether 
or  not  a  person  has  the  right  to  dissent 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  legislation  really  resolves 
itself  Into  one  simple  proposition,  and 
that  is  are  we  going  to  give  support  to 
our  men  who  are  over  in  Vietnam?  Men 
who  are  over  there  because  we,  because 
this  administration  sent  them  there. 
They  are  not  over  there  of  their  own 
volition. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  Incumbent 
that  all  of  us  support  them  to  the  "nth" 
degree,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  have  a  member  of  my  family  over 
there.  Forgive  me  for  being  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this,  but  God  forbid  that 
any  Member  would  contribute  whatso- 
ever to  the  matter  of  demoralizing  our 
men  over  there  in  what  I  think  is  one 
of  the  nastiest  and  dirtiest  wars  that  we 
have  ever  been  engaged  in. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  is  "Why 
do  we  not  pass  this  bill?"  but  I  submit 
to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  Members 
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of  the  Committee  that  the  queetloo — 
and  It  undoubtedly  has  been  asked 
through  letters  written  to  the  eminent 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  others  on  the  i>art  of  these 
aerviceinen— the  question  of  them  la. 
"Why  have  we  not  passed  it  some  time 
ago?" 

I  close  with  this  comment,  that  It  la 
Ironic  Indeed,  even  tragic,  that  there 
should  be  young  men  contributing  to 
the  demoralization  of  men  of  their  very 
same  age  who  are  over  there  fighting 
and  dying  for  them. 

And  some  people  are  worried  about 
the  penalties  of  this  bUl.  Why.  I  do  not 
even  see  why  the  committee  reduced  the 
20  years  to  10  years.  Those  men  who  are 
fighting  over  there  in  Vietnam  are  not 
facing  merely  10  or  20  years  In  the 
pe-mtentlary  but  are  facing  death  Itself. 
Why  should  we  be  so  sympathetic  toward 
those  Communists  aind  their  sympa- 
thizers who  impede  or  try  to  obstruct  our 
efforts  over  there? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
PooLl. 

Mr  POOL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  giv- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  for  this  bill  today  despite  the  fact  it 
has  been  labeled  as  unnecessary,  un- 
wanted, or  undesirable  by  every  executive 
department  that  has  been  asked  to  cc«n- 
ment  on  it.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote 
on  it  despite  the  fact  that  the  other  body 
has  given  every  indication  that  It  will 
not  even  consider  It. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
MA>rsnKLD.  has  stated  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
would  report  a  bill  so  vaguely  drafted. 

The  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr 
DiKKsxN.  has  warned  that  utmost  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  In  drafting  a 
criminal  statute;  that  It  must  be  care- 
fully defined;  that  It  must  not  become  a 
"veritable  dragnet."  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  meets  none  of  these  tests. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  completely  opposed  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  a  few 
people  In  this  country  to  send  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  I  am 
completely  opposed  to  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  by  a  few  misguided 
zealots  and  true  believers  to  Interfere 
with  the  movement  of  U-S.  troops  and 
military  supplies. 

As  Members  know,  some  of  the.se  at- 
tempts were  made  In  my  district  I  hold 
no  brief  for  any  unlawful  activity. 

But  the  crucial  question  for  us  to  con- 
sider today  IS  not  whether  this  activity 
was  right  or  wrong.  The  answer  to  this. 
In  my  Judgment,  is  clearly  the  latter. 
Rather,  the  crucial  question  today  Is 
whether  new  laws  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent It 

Despite  the  committee's  assertions, 
there  Ls  absolutely  no  evidence  that  new 


legislation  is  needed.  A  wide  range  of 
laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  already 
exists  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Both  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Department  of  Justice  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
already  covers  and  prevents  the  flow  of 
aid  to  hostile  forces.  The  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  con- 
firms this  finding 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  only  have  3  minutes 
and  if  the  gentleman  can  get  me  a  little 
bit  more  time  later.  I  will  yield. 

Mr  ICHORD  I  refer  the  gentleman 
and  Members  of  the  House  to  page  1334 
of  tiie  record  In  which  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Qeneral,  admits  In  re- 
sponse to  my  questioning  that  the  law 
Ls  not  adequate.  It  does  not  punish  col- 
lection and  solicitation  of  funds. 

Mr  COHELAN.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  fact,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
lYading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  better 
adapted  to  prohibiting  the  activity  con- 
templated by  H  R  12047  than  Is  that  bill 
itself 

Similarly,  specific  and  workable  laws 
already  exist  to  prevent  obstruction  in 
the  movement  of  military  personnel  or 
equipment.  The  sabota»?e  laws  protect 
military  material  and  Installations.  The 
Port  Security  Act  regulates  movement  in 
port  areas  Trespass  on  militajry  prop- 
erty is  a  Federal  crime,  as  Is  a  conspir- 
acy by  two  or  more  people  to  prevent, 
threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  person  from 
entering  the  military  service,  or  from 
discharging  his  duty. 

These  and  other  Federal  laws  are  bol- 
stered by  State  and  local  laws  that  reach 
conduct  properly  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion 

And  what  has  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  to  say  about  the  need  for  this 
bill?  Oen.  WUllam  Berg,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Military  Personnel, 
told  the  committee: 

We  do  not  have  any  evidence  available  to 
us.  or  reporu  by  conimandera  In  the  field. 
that  Indicate  the  moraJe  of  our  forces  haa 
been  Impaired  by  the  demonatr&tlona  of  dla- 
sant  to  United  States  policy,  by  the  pub- 
licized aasertluoa  of  Intent  to  aaalat  our  ad- 
vermuiee.  or  by  the  gwturee  of  impeding  the 
cuiJltary  effort. 

General  Berg  went  on  to  state  that 
literature  wldch  had  been  circulated  to 
military  persoruiel.  with  the  Intent  of  In- 
ducing refusal  to  serve  or  refusal  to  fol- 
low orders,  had  "clearly  enjoyed  little 
success  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  ver>'  clear  case  is  thus 
made  that  this  legislation  Is  not  neces- 
sary. But  this  bill  Is  undesirable  for 
other  reasons  as  well 

The  committee  has  removed  some  of 
the  more  blatant  constitutional  objec- 
tions, but  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity 
of  some  sections  continue  to  raise  seri- 
ous questions  of  infringements  on.  and 
violations  of.  constitutional  rights. 

Statutes  which  are  vague  and  Indefinite 
are.  In  lhcmi>elves.  unconstitutional.  As 
the  Court  stated  in  Lanzetta  v  JVeu;  Jer- 
sey <306  U.S.  451  11938)  '  : 

No  cme  may  be  required  at  perl!  of  life 
:iberty  .ir  pri  perty  to  »p«s  ulate  aa  to  the 
meaning  o'  perial  statute* 


But   what  could   be  more  vague  and 
ambiguous   In   scope   or   meaning   than 
phrases  such  as,  "or  In  any  manner  prej- 
udice the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  "advantage  such  foreign  power? 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Jos- 
tlce  Department  Included  "soliciting  ai 
one  of  the  words  in  the  original  bill  whic.^i 
would  Jeopardize  fundamental  constltu- 
tlonal  rights  of  free  speech,  but  this  \m  ri 
holds  an  important  place  In  the  biil  be- 
fore us  today. 

Section  402.  as  reported  to  the  Ho.i^e 
by  the  committee,  and  unless  i:  u 
amended  would  endanger  contribui;o:..s 
to  international  organizations  such  a,< 
the  International  Red  Cross,  which  dofi 
not  ordinarily  designate  where  It  wli:  dis- 
tribute Its  funds  and  supplies.  It  might 
very  well  prohibit  sending  medical  or 
other  needed  supplies  to  memt)ers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  civilians  held  prLsor.er 
by  hostile  forces.  It  would  certainly  prc- 
hlblt  programs  such  as  the  collection  -; 
funds  for  tractors  to  exchange  for  th? 
release  of  Cuban  prisoners  of  war. 

Section  403,  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  committee,  and  unless  It  Is  amended, 
could  be  utilized  to  make  It  a  criminal 
offen.se  for  any  labor  union  to  engage  in 
a  strike  or  a  slowdown.  It  would  vir- 
tually outlaw  strikes  In  the  maritime  or 
transportation  industries,  for  this  bii; 
encompasses  the  obstruction  or  Interfer- 
ence with  "any  facility  of  transportation 
being  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  for  the  transportation 
of  personnel,  supplies,  or  material  c' 
Ithel  Armed  Forces." 

For  all  of  these  and  still  other  rea-son?, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  should  be  re- 
jected. It  is  unnecessary,  as  expert  wit- 
nesses have  testified,  and  It  could  be 
dangerous,  as  constitutional  lawyer? 
have  warned. 

And  In  the  process  of  rejecting  this 
bill,  let  us  also  consider  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  the  hearings  that  accom- 
panied It.  Senator  Dirksen.  in  com- 
menting on  this,  stated  very  clearly: 

This  spectacle  can  do  the  Congress  n  ■  good 

Clearly  the  House  has  a  responsibility 
and  an  obligation  to  consider  matters 
affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  But  this  obligation  in- 
cludes a  responsibility  as  well  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  witnesses 
that  appear  before  Its  committees. 

In  my  Judgment,  both  obligations 
could  be  better  met  If  this  committee 
were  dissolved  and  Its  functions  assumed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
Is  the  case  In  the  other  body.  I  hope  that 
this  proposal,  which  I  have  made  before 
will  be  considered  when  the  House  adopts 
its  rules  next  year. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
IlllnoLs  fMr.  RcMsrELDl. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman  '.a.'t 
year  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations considered  a  bill,  as  I  recall,  r 
was  H.R  5665.  which  was  a  request  to 
i^lve  the  President  the  power  to  pay  sal- 
aries for  certain  friendly  foreign  armie.- 
under   certain   combat  condltloru. 

During  the  discussion  on  that  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  ultimately  wfl.< 
passed   by   the   Hou.'se.   it  became  c'.par 
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that  the  Executive  would  have  had  this 
poM^er  under  a  declared  war  situation. 
But  because  there  was,  and  is,  an  unde- 
clared war  situation,  he  lacked  the  power 
he  felt  he  needed  to  conduct  the  war 
that  we  were  In. 

Earlier  this  week  we  dealt  with  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  dealing  with  the  Reserves.  The 
result  was  to  give  the  Executive,  again, 
certain  powers  to  call  up  certain  Re- 
sen  e  forces  which  he  clearly  could  have, 
as  I  understand  It,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen— by  Executive  order. 

We  know  that  In  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  there  are  many  billions  of 
dollars  currently  being  reprogramed 
with  great  flexibility  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  underestimated  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Here  again 
we  see  the  Congress  yielding  up  its  pow- 
ers—this time  power  over  the  purse 
strings. 

I  cite  these  three  things  because  I 
think  the  bill  we  are  discussing  here 
follows  the  same  pattern.  The  bill  to- 
day is  another  example  of- legislation  giv- 
ing the  Executive  greater  power,  greater 
flexibility,  and  greater  authority  in  the 
absence  of  a  declared  war  situation — In 
each  case  powers  that  the  Executive 
clearly  would  have  if  this  country  were 
in  a  declared  war. 

How  many  other  such  examples  of 
such  legislation  have  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  previous  Congresses  I  do 
not  know. 

The  penalties  under  this  bill,  I  under- 
stand from  the  debate,  would  exist  If 
there  were  a  declared  war. 

The  Congress  Is  the  people's  branch  of 
the  Government.  The  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  devised  a  delicate  balance 
and  check  between  the  various  branches 
of  Govenunent.  When  we  in  this  Con- 
?ress  voluntarily  continue  to  yield  up 
what  ultimatelv  could  be  almost  total  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  In  any  condi- 
tion ranging  from  total  peace  to  total 
Tar.  we  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  deny 
the  people  of  this  country  and  our  form 
of  goverrunent  the  benefit  of  that  check 
and  balance  which  was  so  wisely  put  In 
our  system. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  desirable  de- 
cree of  congressional  involvement  In  the 
»hole  foreign  policy  and  national  secu- 
r.ty  decisionmaking  process  is.  Or,  con- 
versely. I  do  not  know  precisely  what  spe- 
cific powers  the  E:xecutive  requires  under 
each  different  type  of  situation.  I  do 
tnow  that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Bous^  and  his 
committee  have  been  attempting  to  push 
-he  pendulum  back  toward  the  Congress, 
ind  I  applaud  their  interest. 

I  also  know  that  regardless  of  what  the 
desirable  degree  of  congressional  in- 
volvement— the  people's  involvement — in 
■nese  matters  may  be.  it  is  unwise  for  us 
'■0  have  arrived  at  this  point  today  with- 
out thought,  without  study,  without  at- 
empting  to  determine  what  powers  the 
Resident  should  have  in  these  various 
!:tuations,  and  you  can  call  them  any- 
thing you  like— intervention,  limited 
'ws.  police  actions,  or  quasi-wars. 

I  know  it  Is  wrong  to  have  arrived 
'•here  we  have  without  sysiematlc  study. 


I  testified  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress  in 
June  of  1965  urging  that  they  give  some 
thought  to  the  question  of  what  powers 
the  legislative  branch  should  retain  and 
what  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Exec- 
utive In  these  various  situations  ranging 
from  total  peace  to  total  war,  and  there 
have  been  many  such  Instances  since 
World  War  n.  Unfortunately,  they  did 
not  look  into  the  question.  I  think  It 
was  most  unfortunate  that  their  final 
report  totally  ignored  this  question. 

I  also  feel  that  It  Is  unwise  for  this 
Congress  to  fall  to  immediately  under- 
take such  a  study. 

We  have  always  said  that  we  feel  our 
system  can  support  greater  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  individuals  in  nonwar 
situations.  Throughout  our  history  we 
have  recognized  and  given  the  Executive 
the  greater  authority  necessary  to  deal 
with  International  conflicts. 

This  bill  seems  to  say  that  the  rmture 
of  war  today  Is  different.  That  it  is 
unconventional  and  not  clear  cut  as  were 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  And,  as  I  read  the 
bill,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  be- 
cause of  these  changes  we  are  being  asked 
to  move  the  pendulum  away  from  in- 
dividual freedom  and  say  that  the  people 
should  be  denied  the  flexibility  that  we 
normally  would  give  them  in  a  peacetime 
situation — ^in  an  tmdeclared  war  situa- 
tion. 

I  find  problems  in  the  legislation.  For 
example,  on  page  3,  section  402  states: 

Whenever  any  element  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  abroad — 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  example, 
whether  the  term  "armed  conflict 
abroad"  would  Include,  for  example,  what 
transpired  during  the  last  administra- 
tion when  we  had  advisers  in  Vietnam 
but  we  were  being  told  that  they  were 
not  engaged  In  armed  conflict,  and  yet 
everyone  knew  that  they  were  engaged 
in  fact  in  sirmed  conflict?  I  would  like 
to  know  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word 
"solicits." 

I  support  portions  of  this  biU  and  hold 
no  brief  for  the  activities  the  bUl  is  de- 
signed to  make  unlawful.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  dlstiirbed  about  some  portions 
of  the  bill,  specifically  the  draftsmanship 
and  the  apparent  Inability  of  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  on  responses  to  questions 
of  Interpretation.  I  am  concerned  that 
according  to  the  debate  every  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  to  take  a  position  on 
the  bill,  opposed  the  Wll,  and  not  a  single 
agency  supports  it. 

I  would  hope  that  at  the  minimum,  the 
committee  will  amend  the  bill  to  assure 
that  individual  freedoms  are  not  unnec- 
essarily restricted,  and  that  neither  the 
executive  branch  nor  the  Red  Cross  are 
unduly  inhibited  in  their  efforts  to  assist 
and  free  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  frcxn  Texas 
[Mr.  CabellI. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
very  definite  support  of  this  legislation 
and  commend  Vla&  committee  for  the  vers* 
fine  job  that  It  has  done.  After  having 
watched  some  of  the  hearings  on  this 


matter,  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
anyone  would  support  the  type  of  scum, 
the  type  of  trash  that  are  seeking  to  un- 
dermine this  United  States  of  ours,  smd 
I  certainly  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

To  respond  to  a  question  asked  by  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  along  with  80-odd 
other  Members,  have  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
that,  if  we  can  get  it  on  the  floor,  will 
take  care  of  Mr.  Stokely  Carmichael. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ContkI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  some  questions  to 
clear  up  some  confusion  in  my  mind  on 
section  403. 

It  says  here: 

Whoever,  within  the  United  States  or  elBe- 
where,  owing  allegiance  to  or  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  obstructs. 
Impedes,  or  Interferes  with,  or  attempt*  to 
obstruct,  impede  or  interfere  with  the  free 
movement  on  foot — 

And  so  on  and  so  on — 

with  the  Intent  to  obstruct,  impede,  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  United  States,  or  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  preparing  for.  or 
carrying  on,  any  military  duty  or  actlvltv, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

I  should  like  to  give  the  chairman  a 
h>TX)thetical  question.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
walked  into  a  tavern  and  became  inebri- 
ated. He  refused  to  pay  his  bill,  and  the 
tavernkeeper  obstructed  or  impeded  that 
serviceman  from  leaving  that  tavern. 
Would  the  tavernkeeper  be  subject  to  a 
$10,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for  5  years? 

Mr.  POOL.  There  are  two  things 
there.  He  is  not  on  duty,  for  one  thing, 
and  there  is  no  Intent. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  he  is  on  duty. 
He  has  a  night  off  from  his  base,  but 
he  is  on  duty. 

Mr.  POOL.  He  is  not  on  duty  in  the 
sense  of  carrying  out  a  military  assign- 
ment. 

Also,  there  is  no  intent  to  obstruct  or 
impede  or  interfere  with  the  United 
States  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  while  he  is  carrying  out  a  mili- 
tary duty. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Suppose  that  he  were 
driving  a  truck  in  a  convoy,  and  was 
drunk,  and  was  stopped  by  a  State 
trooper.  Would  the  State  trooper  be 
subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  5  years,  or  both  under  the  proposed 
legislation? 

Mr.  POOL.  I  do  not  think  so.  Defi- 
nitely not. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  you  should 
tighten  up  the  language.  It  seems  very 
loose. 

A  great  deal  was  said  here  about  the 
Communists  who  appeared  before  the 
committee.  I  also  went  before  the  com- 
mittee suid  I  watched  these  witnesses  and 
heard  the  hearings.  I  can  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  job  he  was  trying  to 
do.  But,  believe  me,  these  "kooks"  you 
dredged  up  never  would  have  had  a  forum 
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if  vou  had  not  brought  them  In  Any 
service  tliat  mi^ht  have  been  afforded  the 
American  public  was  last  In  the  glare 
of  coast-to-coast  and  worldwide  pub- 
UcUy  that  er^sued 

One  news  source  described  the  commit- 
tee as  lockfd  in  televised  combat  with 
a  prime  mixture  of  oddities,  Idealists, 
headline-hunters  of  the  left  and  patriots 
of  the  left 

These  rabid  publicity  seekers  ai:hleved 
their  goal,  but  I  am  sure  you  did  not 
learn  one  thing  that  the  P"BI  d^es  not 
have  in  Its  f^les  downtown 

I  include  the  following  material 
IProm   tlie   New   York  Times,   Au«?    21.   19661 

DiRKSKN  Scores  Un-Amekican  AcrrvrriM 

I.v«tiaT 

(By  E   W    Ken  worthy) 

Washington  August  20  —  "ThU  gpectacle 
can    do     the    C-ongres«     no    good."     Senator 

KVEJIETT    MCKINLIT     DiRKSEM    Of    llUnOlj    Sald 

today 

The  Senate  Republican  leader  waa  referring 
to  the  four  raucus  days  of  hearings  this  week 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  hearings, 
during  whJ.-h  about  50  persons  were  arrested. 
-wu  to  provide  the  Investigative  basis  for  a 
bin  to  make  it  a  felony  to  tad  any  hostile 
foreign  power  or  person  or  group  attlng  in 
hoat:le  opposition"  to  the  United  3t»te« 
armed  forces 

Yesterday  after  he  hdd  suddenly  broken  off 
the  heartriK  Representative  Jot  R  Pool, 
Democrat  of  Texa.s.  said  that  his  bU  would 
be  rep<^>rted  out  next  week  He  predicted  It 
would  quickly  pass  the  Hmse  and  Senate 

But  today  .Senator  Di«ksen  made  It  plain 
that  regardless  of  the  expected  approval  by 
the  Hou.se.  the  chances  of  the  bill  s  passing 
the  Senate  were  exceedingly  slim 

MANSniLO    SH&kSS    VHCWS 

Views  similar  W  Mr  DniKMWs  were  als-j  ex- 
presBd  by  Senator  Miiti  MANsriEi-n  of  Mon- 
tana the  majority  leader  Mr  Mansmk-D 
expressed  doubt  that  considering  tf.e  com- 
poBltlon  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bl.l 
would  ever  reach  the  Senate  floor 

Amid  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings  the  50  per»':.nB  later 
arrested  were  forcibly  removed  by  Federal 
marshals  from  the  caucus  room  of  the  Can- 
non House  OfBce  Building 

Among  those  arrested  were  several  of  the 
13  witnesses,  a  lawyer  for  two  of  the  wlt- 
nesMs  Arthur  Kinoy.  and  many  student 
specUtors  in  the  audience  who  Urne  after 
time  interrupted  the   proceedings 

The  witnesses  had  been  8Ubp<«naed  by 
the  subcommittee  to  tell  of  their  activities 
in  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war  The 
activities  had  ranged  from  attempt*  to  halt 
United  States  troop  trains  to  the  collection 
of  money  for  medical  supplies  for  North 
Vietnamese   forces  and   the  Viet   Cong 

Mr  Pool's  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  would  provide  pen- 
alties up  to  a  20-year  Jail  sentence  or  •20,000 
fine. 

3en»tor  DttKMN  speaks  with  some  au- 
thority on  the  prospect*  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  because  he  is  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  bill  will  be  referred 

"When  yc'Vi  draft  a  criminal  statute  that 
applies  to  the  whole  country  the  utmost 
caution  has  to  be  exercised  Mr  DraxakJ* 
said. 

"A  criminal  statute  carries  with  it  a  pen- 
alty— a  flne  or  prison  sentence  -and  you 
don't  lightly  send  a  per»on  to  Jail  or  flne  him. 
you  don't  want  a  criminal  statute  to  l>ecome 
a  veritable  dragnet  " 


The  Republtcan  leadar  want  on  to  say  timt 
when  you  talk  about  rendering  aid  to  an 
enemy  or  some  country  with  which  we  are 
at  hoBtllltiea.  you  must  exercise  caution  to 
Dxake  sure  It's  carefully  defined  This  Is  a 
)ob  for  lawyers,  and  It  Is  necessary  to  take  a 
good  look  before  a  Jump  Into  the  dark  " 

Mr.  MaNansLO  noted  that  Senators  loosely 
classified  as  "liberal"  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  he  doubted 
that  they  would  report  out  a  bill  as  vaguely 
drafted  as  the  Pool  bill. 

Many  Senators  who  are  lawyers  have  the 
reservations  and  objections  to  the  bill  ex- 
pressed last  week  by  Henry  J  Stelner.  a 
Harvard  law  school  professor. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  Impose 
criminal  penalties  on  persons  who  give,  or 
advise  or  solicit  another  to  give,  "money. 
property  or  thing"  to  "any  hoetlle  foreign 
power."  or  to  any  group  of  persons  "acting 
in   hostile  opposition"   to  the  armed   forces. 

Addressing  himself  to  this  section.  Profes- 
sor Stelner  noted  that  there  were  several 
Federal  laws  that  rigorously  control  export 
of  money  or  goods  to  foreign  countries  or 
their  nationals.  Including  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1946  and  The  Trading  With  The 
Enemy  Act  Both  of  these  acts  have  criminal 
penalties 

Mr  Stelner  also  contended  that  the  section 
was  vague  The  language,  he  said,  does  not 
make  clear  whether  "the  hosUle  foreign 
power  ■  must  be  a  nation  that  tJnJted  Slates 
IS  actually  fighting. 

Does  the  phrase  he  asked  encomjjass.  "any 
country  which  actively  opposes  our  policy 
in  Vietnam?  "  And.  he  continued,  "when  Is 
a  group  to  which  a  person  might  contribute 
acting  In  hostile  opposition'  to  the  armed 
f<jrce8?  ■ 

Third.  Mr  Stelner'*  chief  criticism  was  di- 
rected at  the  Inclusion  within  the  bill's  sanc- 
tions of  those  who  "advise"  others  to  give 
money  or  property  in  aid  of  a  hoetlle  foreign 
power  The  bill  thus  reaches  "behind  con- 
duct "  he  said,  to  speech,  and  this  opens  the 
possibility  of  a  dangerous  vlolallon  of  consti- 
tutional rights 

The  second  section  of  the  Pool  bill  provides 
penalties  for  those  Interfering,  or  advising 
others  to  interfere  with,  the  movement  of 
troops  or  supplies 

Here  again  Mr  Stelner  said  that  there  were 
already  laws  dealing  with  such  obstruction. 
If  the  present  laws  are  Inadequate,  be  said, 
they  can  be  strengthened,  but  any  new  leg- 
islation should  extend  to  overt  action  and  not 
to  "advice  " 

Many  House  members,  as  well  as  those  In 
the  Senate,  take  the  same  critical  view  of 
the  Pool  bill  However.  House  memt>ers  have 
found  It  dllBcull — especially.  In  campaign 
vears — to  vote  against  bills  favored  by  the 
Un-American  Activities  panel,  particularly 
when  the  bills  are  directed  against  such  ac- 
tivities as  were  definitely  confessed  last  week 
by  the  witnesses 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, which  had  be<-ome  accustomed  to  wit- 
nesses who  look  refuge  from  the  outset  In  the 
Fifth  Amendments  protection  against  self- 
incrimination,  these  young  revolutionaries 
proclaimed  their  afllllatlons  with  the  Peklng- 
orlented  Progressive  Labur  party  and  its 
former  satellite,  the  May  ad  Movement 

Unquestionably  many  House  members  be- 
lieve, as  Mr  DikKSEN  does,  that  the  "specta- 
cle" did  not  Improve  the  House  Image  and 
they  gee  llttVe  setise  In  providing  the  stu- 
dents of  the  New  Left  with  a  forum  grossly 
cut  of  proportion  to  its  threat 

But  few  of  those  who  feel  this  way  will  go 
so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  committee  be 
abolished  or  even  U:i  vote  against  the  Pool 
bill.  As  In  the  past,  they  are  expected  Ui  take 
the  safe  course  of  voting  for  a  bill  repug- 
nant to  them  In  the  sure  knowledge  that  the 
Senate  wUl  dlspaWh  It  to  otrilvion. 


ANALvsi:i  or  niK  Pool  Bill  (HJl.  12047i 

(By     Henry     J      Stelner.     professor    of    law 
Harvard  Unl-.ersUyi 

H  R  12047.  Introduced  by  Congressman  Jot 
Pool  of  Texas.  Is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Uii- American  Activities  Cornml:- 
tee  This  proposed  legislation,  which  woulc 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  by 
adding  new  Sections  402  and  403,  Is  unneces- 
sary and  unwise 

Section  402  la  applicable  whenever  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  i.". 
horstllltles  abroad  It  impHises  criminal 
jjenaltles  upon  persons  who  give  (directly  o: 
indirectly,  through  Intermediaries),  or  ad- 
vise or  solicit  another  to  give,  any  "money 
property,  or  thing"  to  "any  hostile  foreign 
power"  or  Its  national,  or  to  any  group  or 
perscm  "acting  In  hostile  opposition"  to  the 
armed  forces  Such  persons  must  have  the 
intent,  or  reason  to  believe,  that  their  con- 
duct win  "interfere  with"  the  operations  of 
the  armed  forces,  or  "In  any  manner  prej- 
udice the  Interests  of  the  United  States.' 
or  "advantage"  the  foreign  power,  foreign 
national,   group   or   person. 

Insofar  as  this  bill  would  block  the  trans- 
fer of  any  property  to  a  country  (or  l\a 
national  i  with  which  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  hostilities.  It  la  redundant.  Several 
federal  laws  rigorously  control  exports  to 
foreign  countries  or  their  nationals.  The 
key  laws  are  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  (particularly  Section  5(bl).  50  USC 
.App  1-40.  and  the  Expvort  Control  Act  of 
1949  (particularly  Section  3).  50  USC.  App 
2021-2032  Both  acts  are  backed  by  criminal 
sanctions  'They  delegate  extensive  powers 
to  the  executive  branch  to  control  the  trans- 
fer of  money,  commodities  and  technical 
data  to  foreign  countries  or  their  nationals 
Acting  under  these  laws,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Commerce  Department 
have  Issued  lengthy  and  detailed  regulations 
They  Identify  the  kinds  of  exports  and  the 
countries  or  nationals  which  are  covered  by 
the  requirement  of  a  special  license  before 
transfers  can   be  made. 

A  review  of  the  regulations  (31  Code  Fed 
Reg.  Parts  500  and  505.  15  Code  Fed  Reg 
Parts  368-399)  will  Indicate  how  brond  a 
range  of  transactions  they  affect  and  how 
far  they  reach  to  curb  Indirect  as  woil  r.< 
direct  transfers  As  now  administered  th» 
two  acts  ban  all  transfers  to  North  Vletiuin-. 
and  Communist  Cl'.lna  There  have  been  fre- 
quent amendments  to  the  regulations  to  keep 
them  responsive  to  current  political  ind 
trade  considerations  Any  gaps  that  might 
develop  In  the  existing  regulatory  scheme— 
whether  relating  to  gifts  or  indirect  transfers 
or  aid  to  hoetlle  forces  In  South  Vletniim 
could  be  filled  In  the  same  manner,  by  .id- 
dltlonal  regulations  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  departments  of  the  executive  br  inch 
the  branch  of  government  directing  our  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam,  would  not  b" 
alert  to  any  such  need  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  ur.- 
derstand  what  new  purpose  would  be  served 
by  those  provisions  of  H  R  12047  which  reg- 
ulate conduct 

.Apart  from  Its  repetitive  quality,  the  bill 
would  substitute  vagueness  for  the  relative 
precision  of  the  exl.stlng  regulations.  Crimi- 
nal legislation  should  speak  with  as  clenr  ^ 
voice  as  p<xslble  The  language  of  H  R  !-'>'" 
falls  short  of  this  goal  For  example.  It  does 
not  make  clear  whether  the  'hostile  forelgr. 
power"  to  which  (or  to  whose  national)  ex- 
ports are  banned  must  be  a  country  wltn 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  com- 
bat. Is  a  hostile  power  any  country  which 
actively  oppxises  our  policy  in  Vletnim?  Any 
Communist  country  affording  aid  to  Norta 
Vietnam:*  Would  an  export  to  any  such 
country  or  Its  national  "advantage  '  the  coun- 
try or  natlonaP  When  is  a  group  to  whlc^ 
a  person  might  contribute  "acting  in  hosUle 


opposition"  to  the  armed  forces?    Only  when 

pr.t.MiJed  in  combat? 

Tlie  section  thus  creates  certain  amblgul- 
;;e:.  about  the  kinds  of  conduct  that  are 
proscribed.  It  reaches,  however,  behind  con- 
,iuct  and  penalizes  those  who  "advlEe"  others 
•o  give  money  or  property  lor  the  stated  pur- 
p,k<;rs  Whereas  the  law.s  now  In  effect  con- 
;r. ■.  conduct,  overt  acts  of  transfer  of  prop- 
erty Section  402  here  aims  directly  at  speech. 
,-..i,-;i  a  proposal  run.s  counter  to  the  strong 
traditions  of  this  country.  Apart  from  the 
strict  constitutional  limitations  upon  laws 
th.it  would  penalize  speech,  our  tradition  has 
been  to  encounige  debate,  to  view  the  expres- 
sion of  dissenting  Ideas  as  a  sign  of  health. 
Only  under  circumstances  of  e.xtreme  and 
pretsing  danger  has  there  been  thought  to  be 
justification  for  controlling  the  expression  of 
ideas  of  a  political  stamp  Is  there  now  such 
•iistlficatlon  for  reaching    advice"? 

The  basic  objective  of  Section  402  cannot 
be  to  discourage  debate.  It  must  be  to  pro- 
hibit exports  that  dl.'iserve  this  country's  In- 
terests. That  objective  Is  met  by  statutes 
now  on  the  books  and  by  the  regulatory 
scheme  that  has  developed  under  them.  This 
l!  a  time  for  open  dlscu.'^ion  of  controversial 
policies.  Such  debate  may  occasionally  ex- 
ceed what  many  would  consider  to  be  the 
boundaries  of  propriety.  But  acceptance  of 
that  debate  Is  a  mark  of  the  strength  of  this 
society.  There  is  a  national  Interest  In  regu- 
lating exports,  not  in  spinning  an  intimidat- 
ing web  of  criminal  legislation  around  "ad- 
vice" and  speech  as  such. 

Section  403  visits  criminal  penalties  on 
persons  who  Interfere  with,  or  advise  an- 
other to  Interfere  with,  the  free  movement 
on  foot,  or  otherwise"  of  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  while  on  duty,  or  the  loading  or 
movement  of  any  transportation  facility  be- 
.:.g  used  for  military  purposes.  Such  persons 
must  have  the  Intent  to  Interfere  with  the 
t'nited  States  or  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  In  preparing  for  or  carrying  on  mlU- 
".jry  activity. 

TTils  section  overlap>s  In  part  some  existing 
laws  insofar  as  it  aims  at  conduct  obstruct- 
ing military  operations  Various  provisions 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  such  as  18  U.S.C.  1381, 
2153.  and  2157.  penalize  sabotage  or  certain 
Interferences  with  military  personnel.  Sec- 
tion 2153  penalizes  anyone  who  Injures  war 
materials,  premises  or  utilities  (all  broadly 
defined  to  include,  for  example,  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  tnxips  or  materials),  with 
the  intent  to  interfere  with  the  United  States 
In  preparing  for  war  or  In  its  defense  activi- 
ties. To  the  extent  that  the  present  laws 
are  Inadequate,  new  legislation  may  of  course 
be  advisable.  But  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  any  new  legislation  should  be  held 
'o  the  control  of  conduct  and  should  not 
proscribe  "advice"  alone. 

Tills  country  has  for  several  years  experi- 
enced intense  debate,  within  and  without 
the  Congress,  over  Vietnam.  The  costs  in 
lives  and  funds  of  our  Involvement  are  large. 
We  should  be  wary  that  Vietnam  does  not 
raiie  costs  In  other  directions,  by  exacting  a 
toll  of  our  own  traditions.  No  doubt  our 
Internal  debate,  the  symbol  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, gives  some  comfort  to  thoee  we  fight. 
Such  Is  the  minor  price  we  pay  for  that  so- 
ciety One  cannot  say  that  the  campus  in- 
cidents that  led  In  part  to  H.R.  12047  have 
hampered  our  military  efforts.  To  direct 
tow.'irds  them  legislation  that  curtails  speech 
evidences  a  fear  thpt  we  need  not  have.  It 
blurs  the  line  between  the  closed  societies 
that  we  opfyose  and  the  open  society  that  we 
defend. 

RELICIOU.S  Action  Center.  Union 
or  America  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, 

Washingtoii.  D  C    October  7.  1966. 
Oear  Mr    Co.nceessman     On  behalf  of  the 
'v.'nion   of   American   Hebrew  Ooiigregatlons 


and   the    Central    Conference    of   American 
Rabbis,   we  write  to  express  our  opposition 
to    H.R.    12047    (known    as    the    Pool    Bill) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 

We  firmly  agree  with  all  those  witnesses 
from  the  Executive  agencies  who  testified 
before  the  Un-American  ActivitieB  Commit- 
tee that  this  bin  was  either  undesirable. 
unnecessary,  or  unconstitutional — In  some 
cases  all  three. 

We  think  the  bill  Is  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise because  there  already  exists  a  vast  body 
of  law,  state  and  federal,  which  adequately 
protects  the  national  Interests  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  the  bill  is  concerned 
The  bill  Is  unwise  because  it  needlessly  in- 
jects federal  law  and  federal  enforcement 
Into  state  and  local  affairs.  The  bill  pro- 
hibits no  substantial  criminal  conduct  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  under  existing  law 
Ptirther,  we  question  the  excessive  and  in- 
discriminate penalty — fines  up  to  $20,000, 
prison  up  to  20  years — which  would  apply, 
in  Deputy  Attorney  General  Clark's  words 
to  "saboteurs  and  sit-ins  alike." 

As  pointed  out  by  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  it  may  be  i:i 
the  national  Interest  to  allow  both  the  solici- 
tation and  the  actual  sending  (both  of  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  bill)  of  some 
supplies  to  hostile  areas.  The  bill  could  even 
interfere  with  sending  medical  and  other 
needed  supplies  for  American  prisoners.  Re- 
ligious and  other  organizations  engaged  In 
international  relief  work  are  also  affected 
and  concerned. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the  bill 
violates  civil  liberties.  It  is  vague,  ambigu- 
ous, and  Indefinite.  By  prohibiting  "solici- 
tation," It  violates  freedom  of  speech  without 
demonstrating  any  clear  and  present  danger 
that  this  need  be  done.  It  may  prevent  the 
mailing  of  newspapers  or  magazines  into 
hostile  areas,  If  such  written  material  con- 
tains a  criticism  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  on 
the  ground  that  "the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  prejudiced."  We  agree  with 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Clark  that  the  bill 
has  a  "potential  for  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  .  .  ." 

We  feel  that  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  its  hearings,  abused 
orderly  legislative  processes  and  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  Legislation  coming  out  of  such 
hearings  Is  seldom  likely  to  be  constructive — 
and  the  legislation  in  jxjlnt  Is  a  keen  ex- 
ample. 

We  can  see  no  other  need  cr  purpose  for 
this  legislation  except  to  intimidate  dissent 
At  this  difficult  time,  channels  of  discourse 
and  even  dissent  would  best  be  left  open  and 
undisturbed.  Even  though  the  n.-.tlonal  in- 
terest in  the  short  range  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  require  acquiescence  In  government 
policy,  the  Administration  has  wisely  rec- 
ognized that  in  the  long  range,  the  rcpipssloii 
of  dissent  may  be  a  greater  danger  to  our  free 
institutions  than  the  dissent  or  the  dis- 
senter.^. 

Sincerely, 
R^BBI  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath. 
President    Union    of    American    Hebrew 
Congregations. 
Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein. 
President,  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  its  leader- 
ship for  such  legislation  as  we  have  up 
today  which  I  feel  is  vitally  needed  by 
our  country  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  2d  session  of 
tie  89th  Congress,  January  10,  1966,  I 
introduced  H.R.  11864,  a  bill  to  provide 
crimlnaJ  penaltle(Ei  for  wrongful  inter- 


ference with  or  impairment  of  the 
operation  or  success  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
a  period  of  war  or  armed  conflict.  I 
have  introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
Chairman  Pool's  bill,  in  order  to  join 
him  in  behalf  of  such  legislation. 

During  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
last  fall  we  had  a  great  rush  of  anti- 
American  demonstrations  caused  by  our 
Government's  firm  stand  in  Vietnam  and 
our  Nation's  involvement  in  the  conflict 
in  assisting  the  free  South  Vietnamese 
people  in  stopping  aggressors  from  North 
Vietnam.  "The  several  demonstrations 
and  events  around  the  country  during 
the  last  year  or  two  have  threatened  our 
military  activity  and  support  of  Ameri- 
can trcxjps  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  demonstrations  have  threatened 
our  national  security.  And  many  have 
been  inspired  by  highly  publicized  mis- 
guided individuals,  some  of  whom  called 
for  giving  blcxxl  to  the  aggressor  Com- 
munist forces  from  North  Vietnam,  who 
have  killed  over  5,000  of  our  American 
soldiers  in  the  Vietnam  var. 

V.'hile  some  called  for  blood  to  the 
enemy,  the  distinguished  acting  chair- 
man of  this  committee  was  leading  a 
drive  on  Capitol  Hill  for  blood  to  our 
friends,  the  South  Vietnamese.  At  the 
same  time  I  and  others  in  my  home- 
town of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  on  Vet- 
erans Day  gave  blocd  for  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Tliese  demonstrators  who  seek  to  dis- 
rupt proper  and  important  military 
activities  of  our  Government  are  af- 
forded license  to  act  against  the  national 
interests  of  our  country  by  encourage- 
ment to  anarchy  even  by  some  who 
claim  to  do  so  for  religious  reasons. 

Our  Nation's  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  caused  serious  debate 
throughout  the  country  by  many 
groups,  individuals,  inside  and  outside 
the  Government,  and  in  the  news 
media.     This  is  healthy  and  needed. 

However,  there  are  those  persons  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  constitutional 
bounds  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly and  who  have  actually  subverted  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  its  efl'orts  to  protect  the  general 
population  and  preserve  the  peace. 

In  October  1965,  for  example,  11  dem- 
onstrators were  arrested  at  Truax  Air 
Force  Base  near  Madison,  Wis.,  when 
they  tried  to  enter  the  installation  to 
m.ake  a  citizen's  arrest  of  the  base  com- 
mander. 

A  group  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1965,  marched  on 
the  Oakland  Army  Base  and  attempted 
to  stop  troop  trains  going  to  the  installa- 
tion. 

These  and  other  illustrations  point 
up  the  need  for  legislation  now  to  make 
it  clear  that  these  acts  with  the  color 
of  treason  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  committ-ee  for  looking 
into  these  matters  which  are  harming 
our  efforts  to  maintain  freedom  Ln  south- 
east Asia.  The  country  needs  a  law  on 
the  books  to  cope  with  these  demonstra- 
tions when  they  threaten  our  national 
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security,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
H-R  12047 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Ro««RT8i 

Mr  RCJBERTS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
Ir  support  of  thU  bill  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  dlstln^lshed  colleague  [Mr 
Pool! 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewomi.n  from 
Ohio  fMrs    Bolton  1 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Chalrmar.,  I  had 
not  expected  to  say  a  word 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  any  of  the 
problems  of  verbiage  expression,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  I  merely  wliih  to  say 
that  war  Is  war.  whether  It  Is  cold  or  hot. 

I  WEis  brought  up  not  to  feed  or  equip 
my  enemies  I  was  also  brought  up  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  That  is  a 
very  different  thing 

To  collect  money  In  a  country  like  ours 
and  to  send  It  over  to  the  Vletcong 
against  our  boys  who  are  dying — and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  from  my  district, 
right  now — to  me  is — I  was  going  to  use 
the  word  "sacrilege  "  How  can  we  so 
misusf  the  very  things  for  which  this 
country  stands — justice  and  honor' 
How  can  we  get  back  to  using  t^e  word 
'■treas<jn"  where  It  belong,  because  there 
are  many  things  today  thafr  In  tne  esti- 
mate of  the  older  generation,  are  treason 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  bill  will  be 
passed  I  agree  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made,  tlmt  the 
language  could  be  tightened  It  could 
be  done  In  a  more  careful  way.  but  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  even  so. 

Mr  POOL  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia ;  Mr  WaldieI 

Mr  WALDIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  v;ent.pman  from  Texas  for  permit- 
ting me  to  address  this  body  for  ny  first 
time  I  do  so  with  considerable  le.serva- 
tion 

I  probably  am  the  only  Member  of 
this  House  whase  district  has  at  this  very 
hour,  and  h.as  had  for  3  months,  for  24 
hour^  a  day,  these  demonstrations  oc- 
cumng  within  their  district.  There  are 
demonstrators  today  at  the  naval  am- 
munition depot  at  Port  Chicago  m  my 
district  So  my  aM;qualntance  with  the 
problem  is  sufficient  and  I  am  not  totally 
unaware  of  what  is  at  stake  In  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  in  this  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  my  re- 
marks and  address  myself,  however,  to 
the  second  po.'-tio.''.  of  this  bill  I  have 
no  great  objection  personally  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  bill  I  share  the  con- 
tempt express^-d  on  the  floor  for  those 
who  would  do  business  by  sendintj  goods, 
money,  or  other  things  to  the  enemy  in 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Vletcong  How- 
ever, the  second  portion  of  the  bill.  I 
think,  deserves  some  ccmment  from  one 
who  has  had  some  experience  with  It.  I 
recognize  that  there  was  some  tremen- 
dous pressure  exerted  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  by  discourteous  and  con- 
temptuous witnesses  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  so  conduct  them- 
selves, nor  do  I  sympathize  with  those 
certain  people  who  aline  themselves  with 


the  objectives  of  picketing  and  demon- 
strating and  obstructing  military  trafDc, 
but  I  do  know  what  we  do  in  these  in- 
stances In  Port  Ch:ca«o  dally  In  my  dis- 
trict There  are  several  things  you 
ought  to  know  about.  When  you  are 
back  here  listening  to  oratory  In  a  com- 
mittee and  are  being  subjected  to  the 
harassment  and  Indignities  you  were.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  your  vlewTX)lnt  and  per- 
spective becomes  somewhat  a  little  bit 
obsKTured  In  Contra  Costa  County  we 
have  arrested  38  of  these  demonstrators 
over  a  2-month  period  and  just  yesterday 
we  arrested  3  more  We  arrested  them 
under  State  and  local  laws.  Two  of 
them  were  arrested  under  Federal  laws 
The  laws  we  use  are  very  simple  There 
are  two  State  laws  and  one  county  law 
The  State  law  provides  that  If  they 
stand  or  lie  in  front  of  a  truck,  they  are 
obstructing  trafDc  and  are  creating  a 
nuisance  and  are  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  6  months  in  the  county  jail  and  a  $500 
fine 

If  they  go  limp  when  you  seek  to  re- 
move them  from  In  front  of  a  truck  or  If 
they  chain  themselves  to  a  truck,  as  they 
have  done,  they  are  charged  with  resist- 
ing arrest  and  are  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  1  year  in  the  county  Jail  and  a  $1,000 
fine.  In  addition  to  that,  if  they  are 
sleeping  on  the  roadside,  we  have  an  act 
which  we  Just  passed  in  the  county  in 
the  last  week,  a  county  ordinance,  pro- 
hibiting sleeping  on  the  roadside  If 
they  do  that,  then  they  are  subjected  to 
a  prosecution  aa  a  misdemeanor  with  a 
penalty  of  $500  fine  and  6  months  in  the 
county  jail,  Of  the  38  who  were  prose- 
cuted 1  stood  trial  by  a  Jury  and  was 
found  guilty;  37  plead  guilty  and  were 
sentenced.  Every  single  one  of  these  was 
sentenced  by  Judge  Otto  Llchty  I  ob- 
tained these  figures  over  the  weekend 
He  is  a  gentleman  that  the  people  in  our 
county  respect,  and  he  has  been  there 
for  many  years  He  is  not  one  of  those 
up-ln-the-air  sort  of  fellows  but  Ls  the 
sort  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
would  appre-clate  for  his  hardheaded, 
realistic,  and  fair  approach.  Having  the 
right  to  sentence  these  pt-ople  to  as  much 
as  1  year  in  jail  and  subjecting  them  to 
a  $1,000  fine,  he  sentenced  them  to  15 
days  In  the  county  jail  wltiiout  possibil- 
ity of  probation  and  no  fine  If  they  go 
limp  and  resist  arrest,  he  gives  them  30 
days  in  the  county  jail  without  possibil- 
ity of  probation  and  gives  them  no  fine. 

The  US  district  attorney  Ls  Cecil 
Poole,  in  our  area  I  also  called  him 
over  the  weekend  to  find  out  what  his 
attitude  was  toward  this  bill  and  how  he 
was  handling  the  situation  in  our  county 
and  found  he  has  made  two  arrests  for 
trespassing  on  the  naval  base  They  are 
subjected  tt>  a  penalty  of  6  months  in 
Jail  and  a  $500  fine 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point' 

Mr  WALDIE  May  I  have  additional 
time  if  you  ust^  It  all' 

Mr  ICHORD  I  do  not  control  the 
time 

Mr  WALX)IE  I  would  prefer  to  yield, 
then,  when  I  am  through 

So  the  Federal  district  attorney.  Cecil 
Poole,  tells  me  he  believes  this  bill  will 
not  only  not  assist  them  In  prosecution 


but  it  would  hamper  them,  and  he  said  i: 
was  so  for  this  reason : 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  th^ 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  WALDIE  Will  the  gentleir.ar. 
from  Texas  yield  me  additional  timt^ 

Mr  POOL.  I  do  not  have  any  addi- 
tional time  to  yield. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t;en- 
tleman  have  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hold 
that  the  time  Is  under  the  control  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Cliairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  DoleI. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  take  thi<; 
time  in  order  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  with 
reference  to  section  403  as  contrasted 
with  section  402 

As  I  understand  it.  section  402  is  lim- 
ited to  those  cases  where  we  are  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  abroad,  while  section 
403  contains  no  such  limitation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  might  enliphter. 
me  as  to  why  this  limitation  is  contai:;ed 
in  section  402  and  is  not  in  section  403 

Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DOLE  I  yield  U)  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  POOL  Mr.  Chairman,  in  .sectl.r. 
403.  we  .specify  and  provide  against  in- 
terference with  the  free  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies. 

In  -section  402,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
solicitation  or  the  collection  of  funds 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand what  the  section,  if  adopted,  would 
do.  but  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  PooLl  would  have  any 
objection  to  limiting  .section  403  to  those 
peritxls  of  time  when  our  country  Ls  rn- 
«aged  In  armed  conflict  and  to  activities 
related  to  It? 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Chairman,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  studying  that 
Information 

Mr  POOL.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  !i 
a  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Armed  Forces  operate.  They  are  oi^er- 
atlng  all  the  time,  whether  we  are  ir. 
armed  conflict  or  not  So,  that  Is  the 
consideration  involved  here.  Section  403 
applies  at  all  times. 

Mr  YATES      Including  peacetime' 

Mr    POOL.     That  I.';  right. 

Mr  DOLE  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  have  any  objection  to  add- 
ing to  section  403  language  which  would 
make  it  applicable  when  engaged  in 
armed  conflict? 

What  is  proposed  Is  to  make  It  wide 
open  In  its  present  form,  section  403 
would  apply  to  demonstrations,  riots 
and  all  other  Instances  where  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  was  federalized  or  the  Re- 
serves called  up 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  s;en- 
tleman  will  yield  further.  I  believe  the 


Armed  Forces  should  be  protected  at  all 
limes,  whether  we  are  engaged  In  armed 
conflict  or  not.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
I  express  my  response  In  this  manner. 

.Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
)..ive  no  quarrel  with  section  402.  How- 
tntr  I  have  some  serious  question  about 
'.l.e  meanmg  of  section  403. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  protect  the  armed  services  at  all 
times,  those  forces  that  are  standing  at 

ready"  at  all  times,  whether  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  armed  conflict  or  not — 
whether  it  is  wartime  or  peacetime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  armed  services 
certainly  should  have  the  protection  of 
'.hi.'-  provision. 

Mr  DOLE  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  aimed  services  ought  to 
have  protection.  I  spent  a  little  time  in 
the  armed  services  myself. 

Hnvever.  I  am  wondering  if  section 
403  does  what  the  committee  intended. 

It  might  be  a  mistake  to  make  sec- 
tion 403  that  broad. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Chairman,  can  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool],  tell  us 
whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  that  of  Navy  have  asked 
.'or  an.^•  help  in  thus  respect? 

Ti.r  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  12047.  This  measure 
is  the  result  of  hearings  held  this  summer 
b.v  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  It  is  the  product  of  the  hys- 
teria generated  by  those  hearings.  In 
subpenaing  people  to  testify  as  to  their 
beliefs  and  associations,  the  committee 
utilized  its  typical  trial -by -committee 
technique.  I  made  my  views  known  con- 
cerning the  hearings  at  the  time  they 
were  taking  place,  as  did  others.  The 
New  York  Times  published  on  August  17 
an  editorial  entitled  'Useless  Hearings" 
in  which  it  stated  that  the  hearings 
■  proved  as  disorderly  and  unproductive 
as  the  work  of  this  committee  ustially 
is.  We  remember  the  photograph 
which  appeared  in  many  national  news- 
papers of  an  attorney  and  Rutgers  law 
professor  being  choked  as  he  was  bodily 
removed  from  the  hearings  while  he  was 
making  a  point  of  law.  The  bill  which 
confronts  us  proves  the  New  York  Times 
statement  that  the  disorderly  hearings 
were  unproductive. 

This  bill  does  not  have  the  support  of 
a  single  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
recommended  against  its  enactment. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  said  that 
it  could  interfere  with  our  efiforts  to  help 
.^erican  prisoners  of  war.  And  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  said  it  is  unneces- 
sarv-  and  undesirable, 

Mr,  Chairman,  furthermore  this  is  an- 
other example  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  trespassing 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  an  important 


legislative  committee.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  is  the  proper  committee  to 
consider  a  criminal  statute  of  this  nature. 

HJl.  12047  purports  to  aid  the  Nation 
by  establishing  criminal  penalties  for  ac- 
tivities aiding  a  foreign  power,  organi- 
zation or  group  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  sets  criminal  penalties 
for  obstructing  the  movement  of  troops 
or  military  supplies.  No  one  will  argue 
that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
prevent  certain  activities  which  are 
clearly  intended  to  aid  a  country  engaged 
in  armed  conflict  against  the  United 
States. 

However,  the  Treasury,  Justice,  and 
State  Departments  are  opposed  to  this 
measure.  All  three  departments  agree 
that,  as  the  law  stands  today,  the  United 
States  has  ample  power  to  deal  with  the 
situation  Intended  to  be  covered  by  H.R. 
12047  and  that  this  bill  is  unnecessary 
at  best  and  raises  substantial  constitu- 
tional questions  at  worst. 

Section  402  of  H.R.  12047  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  giving,  delivering. 
soliciting,  collecting,  or  receiving  "any 
money,  property  or  thing"  for  delivery  to 
or  for  the  use  of  "any  foreign  power, 
organization  or  group  engaged  in  armed 
conflict"  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
If  these  activities  are  carried  out  with 
"the  intent,  or  having  reason  to  believe, 
that  such  conduct  will  impede  or  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  or  success  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  manner  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  advantage  such  foreign 
power,"  penalties  of  $20,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  20  years,  or  both,  can  be  Im- 
posed. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  section 
is  unnecessary.  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General  told  the  committee  in  his  testi- 
mony opposing  this  measure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enony  Act  "are  better  adapted  to  pro- 
hibit the  activity  contemplated  by  H.R. 
12047  than  is  that  bUl  itself."  A  look  at 
that  statute  proves  the  point. 

The  act  which  is  directly  applicable  to 
the  conduct  proscribed  by  H.R.  12047  Is 
50  VJB.C.  App.  sec.  5(b).  Section  5(b) 
provides : 

During  the  time  of  war  or  during  any  other 
period  of  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President — 

The  President  may,  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion: 

(A)  inToetlgate,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  any 
transactions  In  foreign  exchange,  transfers  of 
credit  or  payments  between,  by.  through,  or 
to  any  banking  institution,  and  the  lm|x>rt- 
ing.  exporting,  bocuxllng,  melting,  or  earmark- 
ing o*  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  currency 
or  seouritles,  and 

(B)  investigate,  regrulate,  direct  and  com- 
pel, nullify,  void,  prevent  or  prohibit,  any 
acquisition,  holding,  withholding,  use.  trans- 
fer, withdrawal,  transportation,  Importation 
or  exportation  of,  or  dealing  in,  or  exercising 
any  right,  power,  <x  privilege  with  respect  to. 
or  transactions  involving,  any  property  in 
which  any  foreign  country  or  a  national 
thereof  has  any  interest,  by  any  person,  or 
with  respect  to  any  property,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States- 
It  Is  provided  in  section  5(b)  (3)  that 

anyone  violating  Einy  provision  of  section 
5  or  ot  any  license,  order,  rule,  or  regu- 


lation issued  pursuant  to  section  5  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
10  years  or  both. 

Regulations  under  the  act  are  set  out 
in  31  C.F.R.  part  500.  These  forbid  any 
dealings  with  certain  designated  coun- 
tries by  persons  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion without  a  license  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  made 
clear  that  transactions  prohibited  in- 
clude transfers  by  any  means  of  prop- 
erty, including  gifts,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty includes  every  type  of  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, or  interest  or  Interests  therein, 
present,  future  or  contingent — 31  C.FR. 
§5  500.309,  .310,  .311. 

North  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  countries 
specified  in  the  regulations  as  being  sub- 
ject to  the  act.  Because  there  was  a 
problem  of  proving  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Front's  Red 
Cross,  the  Liberation  Red  Cross,  were  in- 
strumentalities of  North  Vietnam  and 
that  transactions  with  these  were  cov- 
ered, the  regulations  were  amended  as 
of  June  17,  1966,  to  list  specifically  the 
Front  and  its  Red  Cross — 31  Federal 
Register  8586,  June  21,  1966,  amending 
31  C.F.R.  §  500.306. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  section  is 
applicable  during  times  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  Presi- 
dent Truman  proclaimed  such  an  emer- 
gencj' — Proclamation  No.  2914.  15 
Federal  Register  9029.  Although  the 
Korean  armistice  was  signed  on  July  27, 
1953,  there  has  been  no  subsequent 
termination  of  the  emergency  by  procla- 
mation, nor  has  Congress  approved  a 
concurrent  resolution  prescribing  an  end 
to  the  emergency. 

The  committee  report,  without  men- 
tioning the  severe  penalties  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act,  cavalierly 
dismisses  the  act  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment testimony  by  stating  that  it  is  a 
regulatory  act  and  not  a  penal  statute. 
The  report  fails  to  mention,  however, 
that  a  violation  of  the  statute  is  punish- 
able by  10  years'  imprisonment  and 
$10,000  fine.  It  is  a  semantic  fiction  to 
complain  that  this  statute  is  regulatory 
rather  than  penal.  Its  operation  is 
identical,  for  example,  to  the  operation 
of  Federal  statutes  restricting  trade  in 
narcotics. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  also 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  that  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  supple- 
mented by  the  Foreign  Agents'  Registra- 
tion Act  requiring  anyone  soliciting  or 
sending  aid  to  any  foreign  government 
to  register  with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Export  Control  Act  and  other  Fed- 
eral statutes  are  also  pertinent — hear- 
ings, page  1426. 

The  committee  in  its  attempt  to  justify 
this  bill  points  out  that  soliciting  is  not 
covered  by  existing  statutes.  Even  this 
last  defense  by  the  committee  is  not 
wholly  accurate.  Under  the  conspiracy 
statute— 18  U.S.C.  371— it  would  be  il- 
legal for  two  or  more  persons  to  solicit 
aid  for  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vietcong 
in  violation  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  if  they  did  anything  further 
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to  effectuate  their  aims     The  coasplracy 
statute  states 

If  two  or  mure  persona  conspire  either  to 
commit  £Uiy  cffi-nse  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof.  In  any  manner 
or  for  any  purpoee  and  one  or  more  such 
persona  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of 
the  conaplracy  each  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  110  iKX)  or  lmprls<:)ned  for  not  more  than 
3  ye«ir»  or  both 

It  Is  true  that  mere  solicitation  with 
absolutely  no  other  act  U  not  covered 
by  present  law  In  his  testimony,  the 
then  Deputy  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  pointed  out  that  the  bill's  attempt 
to  control  advising.  counsellnK,  urgmg. 
or  soliciting  would  jeopardize  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  and  fundamental  rights 
of  Americans  by  nslting  infringement  of 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech. 
Evidently  In  an  effort  to  meet  that  ob- 
jection, the  committee  deleted  "advises," 
"courusels.  '  ■urges."  but  retained  the 
language  "solicits."  which  stUl  raises 
serious  constitutional  objections.  E\'en 
if  there  were  no  constitutional  question, 
it  seems  hardly  appropriate  to  create  an 
entire  .statute  just  to  cover  the  case  of 
soliciting  aid 

Present  statutes  could  be  amended  to 
cover  this  situation  That.  too.  however. 
Is  unnecessary  for.  as  the  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Treasury  Department  testi- 
fied, even  if  a  solicitation  is  made,  the 
attempt  to  send  aid  is  a  Federal  crime 
under  present  statutes  Under  the  con- 
spiracy statute,  the  solicitation  coupled 
With  any  other  act  to  further  the  cause 
of  the  .soUcltator  would  be  a  crime. 

In  axldltion  to  being  unnecessary,  this 
bill  may  m  fact  b*?  Injurious  to  our 
national  interest  Under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  E.xport 
Control  .^ct.  the  Government  has  some 
flexibility  In  determining  whet!ier  med- 
ical aid  should  be  permitted  This  stat- 
ute would  end  that  flexibility  The 
Treasury  Department  indicated  in  its 
testimony  in  opposition  to  this  blU  that 
there  are  times  when  such  aid  rr.ay  reach 
U  S    prisoners 

In  Its  letter  of  August  17,  19(16.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  ap- 
pears at  pages  10-11  of  the  report,  the 
Treasury  Department  said 

We  believe  a  rigid  ban  such  as  that  con- 
tained m  HR  12047  would  be  undesirable, 
and  that  flenbllUy  Is  essential  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  It  may  b«  in  t!ie  national 
interes'.  ro  ,i;;.jw  .som*"  »<Tl!r'.ta'l'na  f' ir  and 
Indeed  the  actual  sending  >f  »<itne  types  of 
supplies  tD  h<:«tile  areas,  toe  exiunple,  in  coo- 
noctlon  with  the  Governments  efTorta  to 
assist  .Vmer; :&n  military  perstnuiel  who  are 
prisoners  if  war  In  North  Vietnam  A  rigid 
ban  could  Interfer  with  our  efTorts  to  help 
th««e  American  prisoners 

Just  recently  the  Treasury  Department 
permitted  a  group  of  Yale  University 
religious  leaders  to  send  $300  worth  of 
medical  supplies  to  North  Vletn.an  via 
Canada  In  the  hope  that  the  Canadian 
committee  handling  the  supplies  can 
make  contact  with  U.S    prisoners 

It  Is  clear  that  .section  403  of  this  bill 
U  unnecessary,  may  deprive  US  pri.''- 
oners  of  badly  needed  medical  supplies. 
and  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions 

Mr  Chairman,  section  403  fares  no 
better     under     analysis.     Section     403 


makes  It  a  crime  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or 
interfere  with  or  attempt  to  obstruct, 
impede  or  Interfere  with  first,  the  free 
movement  on  foot  or  otherwise  of  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  on 
duty:  or  second,  the  loading,  provision- 
ing, manning,  operation,  movement,  or 
passage  of  any  facility  of  transportation 
being  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  transportation 
of  personnel,  supplies  or  materiel  of  such 
Armed  Forces.  A  violation  carries  a 
$10,000  fine,  5  years  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

There  are  so  many  statutes  covering 
the  activities  prohibited  by  this  section 
that  It  Is  not  possible  to  list  every  one 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General  did  men- 
tion several  to  show  that  this  section  is 
totally  unnece.ssary  The  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  pointed  out 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  either  a  major 
or  succeasXul  effort  to  obstruct  the  movement 
of  military  p)er8onnel  or  equipment  in  this 
country  Of  all  movements,  liiia  la  the  most 
dlfDcult  to  Impede 

Rather  than  list  the  statutes  appli- 
cable, I  will  quote  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment's testimony  which  Is  found  on 
page  1327  of  the  hearings: 

For  example,  our  sabotage  statutes  pro- 
tect military  material  and  installations,  in- 
cluding buildings  and  grounds  where  such 
material  Is  produced  or  stored,  and  utilities 
such  as  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  vehicles, 
boats,  aircraft,  and  power  and  communica- 
tion lines  used  by  the  military  Severe  pen- 
alties are  provided.  Of  course,  intensive  In- 
vestigation and  prosecution  would  follow 
any  act  of  sabotage  (See  18  U  S  C  1362  and 
18USC  2161-2167  ) 

Trespass  on  nuiltary  property  is  a  Federal 
crime.  Entering  any  military  reservation 
for  any  purpose  prohibited  by  law  nr  regula- 
tion or  reentering  after  having  been  removed 
and  ordered  not  to  reenter  subjecu  the  of- 
fender to  a  One  of  up  to  tSOO  and  Imprison- 
ment up  to  6  months  (18  U8C  1382) 
Where  thor^  are  restrictions  placed  on  a 
military  area  any  person  entering,  remaining 
in,  or  leaving  such  area  in  violation  of  those 
restrictions  and  with  knowledge  of  them  Is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  (6,000  and  imprisonment 
for  up  to  1  year  (18  USC    1383 » 

The  Port  Security  Act,  60  U  S.C  lBl-192, 
prohibits  movement  In  port  areas  during  a 
national  emergency  and  provides  high  pen- 
alties. 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  prevent 
by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  any  person 
from  entering  the  military  service,  or  from 
discharging  his  duty:  or  to  leave  the  place 
where  his  duty  la  to  be  performed,  or  to  In- 
jure him,  or  his  property  on  account  of  hla 
discharge  of  his  duties,  or  while  he  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  discharge  of  his  duties:  or  to 
molest.  lnt«rrupt.  hinder,  or  impede  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  they  are  subject 
to  a  (6.000  fine  and  6  years  Imprisonment  (  18 
U8.C  3721 

To  damage  property  of  the  United  States, 
or  being  manufactured  or  constructed  by  It. 
is  also  subject  to  strict  penalty  Where  the 
pr<-iperty  value  exceeds  (lOO  punishment  nf 
10  years  and  (10.000  flne  la  uuthnrlzed  (18 
use    13611. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  laws,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General   p<3lnted   out; 

In  every  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Nation  there 
are  scores  of  laws  applicable  to  conduct 
directed  at  members  of  the  Armed  PVjrces  or 
military  supplies  One  need  only  p<jlnt  to 
general  statutes  and  ordinances  proscrib- 
ing assault,  destruction  of  property,  mall- 
clous  mischief    traffic  infractions,  disorderly 


conduct,  disturbing  the  peace,  and  paradln? 
without  a  permit 

Mr  Chairman,  there  arc  ample  stat- 
utes on  the  books  to  deal  with  the  .sit- 
uations covered  in  the  bill  The  measure 
may  be  harmful  to  our  fighting  men 
abroad  and  may  erode  our  constitutional 
liberties  at  home.  This  bill  Is  fresh  evi- 
dence  of  the  mischief  which  results 
from  the  survival  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Their 
hearings  reflect  dl.scredit  upon  the 
House:  their  legislation  Is  either  un- 
necessary or  unconstitutional.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  penal  statutes 
should  be  considered  by  the  Judiciar. 
Committee  and  not  by  a  committee 
which  has  consistently  shown  a  dis- 
regard for  the  fundamental  prtnciph  s  o'. 
our  Constitution 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
will  have  a  chilling  efTect  on  dissent  m 
this  coimtry.  It  is  clear  from  the  hear- 
ings that  this  is  the  real  target  of  the 
committee.  As  the  war  contintie.s  the 
tt^mptatlon  to  curtail  dissent  will  become 
increasingly  stronger  We  should  not 
discourage  debate  and  dLscusslon  by 
passing  a  bill  which  Is  clearly  unneces- 
sary We  should  not  let  the  fact  that 
we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  lead  u.s  to 
pass  this  bill.  Al  a  time  like  this  we  mu.'r 
stand  up  for  constitutional  freedoms  I: 
Is  always  In  times  of  crisis  that  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life  is  most  .severely  te.sied 
Let  us  meet  thi-s  test  and  defeat  this  ill- 
conceived  and  misbe^'otten  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Chairman,  at  thL^ 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Joelso.nI. 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman  anc 
Members  of  the  Committee,  there  havi 
been  a  number  of  questions  asked,  and 
no  matter  from  what  side  the  quesiior. 
has  come,  no  one  has  really  gotten  a  co- 
herent an.swer.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  ar. 
exception 

If  the  chairman  would  listen  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question,  and  that  Is  on  the 
poesibiUty  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  want  to  try  to  ee: 
.some  of  our  captured  prisoners  back 
from  the  Noith  Vleti^amese.  and  for  that 
rcHson  would  enter  Into  .some  iy\^c  nf  ar. 
arrangement  to  furnish  drugs,  a;;  '.va.> 
done  in  the  Cuban  case  a  few  yeai's  a4;o 

I  asked  you  this  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  rule,  and  you  assured  me 
that  this  bill  would  not  prohibit  that 
You  said  it  does  not  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent 

Will  you  please  tell  me  on  what  pai?*^ 
and  on  what  line  the  exemption  Is  con- 
tained? 

Mr  POOL  If  the  gentleman  wil! 
yield.  M;-  Chairman? 

Mr  JOELSON      I  yield. 

Mr  POOL.  It  does  not  prevent  it,  It 
does  not  spell  it  out:  but  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  President  are  already  pre- 
served. How  many  bills  can  you  name 
that  specifically  exempt  the  Presidpni 
from  their  provisions? 

Now.  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  i 
question 

Mr  JOEI.SON.  I  thought  I  was  ask- 
ing the  question. 


Mr  POOL.  You  asked  me  to  answer 
a  question,  and  that  was  what  I  was  try- 

inc  to  do. 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  am  hopeful  that 
voii  can  answer  it. 

Mr  POOL  Do  you  want  me  to 
an.-wer  the  question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.     Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  POOL.  This  bill  does  not  prevent 
ihf  Government  from  acting  in  its 
capacity,  in  all  of  its  sovereign  powers, 
to  take  any  action  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
'  Mr  JOELSON  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man where  is  that  in  this  bill?  'What 
section? 

Mr  POOL.  I  am  just  saying  that  it 
does  not  bar  it;  it  does  not  have  to  be 
"jpciled  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  bill  says  that 
whoever  shall  give  or  deliver  or  attempt 
-.0  give  or  deliver  is  guilty  of  a  criminal 

act. 

Mr  POOL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
,nia;i  that  this  statute  is  a  penalty  statute 
which  would  pi-ohibit  certain  activities 
only  if  there  is  intent  to  aid  the  enemy. 
If  the  President  Is  trying  to  aid  our 
prisoners  of  war,  he  Is  not  trying  to  aid 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
accept  an  amendment  later  tonight  that 
wii;  clear  this  matter  up? 

Mr  POOL.  No.  I  think  it  is  very  clear, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  problem  at 
all 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  it  is  not  even  In 
existence  there  how  can  it  be  clear? 

If  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  you 
will  accept  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  oCTer  later  tonight  on  It,  and  the 
same  thing  about  the  Red  Cross  about 
Ahlch  you  assured  me  also  was  not  af- 
fected.   I  do  not  see  it  In  the  act, 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  an 
answer. 

Mr  POOL.  I  tried  to  answer  the  ques- 
;:oTv 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  will  offer  my  amend- 
ments later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
n:7«s  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
,\snBRCK)Kl  who  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing, 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  2  minutes  of  time  to 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Maryland  tMr. 
Mathias  1 , 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  Chaiiinan,  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  very  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
ihe  other  body,  said,  and  I  quote  from  an 
iiriicle  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
.^uEust  21,  1966,  under  the  byline  of  the 
eminent  journalist,  E.  R.  Kenworthy: 

This  Is  a  spectacle  that  could  do  the  Con- 
gress no  good. 

But  the  minority  leader  went  on  to 
oSter  a  constructive  suggestion  about  how 
we  might  remedy  the  damage  to  our  rep- 
utation and  he  said,  and  again  I  quote: 

Wlien  you  dratt  a  criminal  statute  that 
applies  to  the  whole  country,  the  utmost 
caution  must   be  exercised. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  minority  leader's 

admonition.  I   would  like  to  address  a 

question  to  the  chairman  of  the  commlt- 

■>«e.    the    gentleman    from   Texas    I  Mr. 
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Pool]  with  respect  to  a  letter  signed  by 
Fred  B.  Smith,  General  Coimsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  appears  on 
page  10  of  the  report  in  which  he  says: 
Under  certain  circumstances.  It  may  be  in 
the  national  Interest  to  allow  some  solicita- 
tions for  and  Indeed  the  actual  sending  of 
some  tjrpes  of  supplies  to  hostile  areas. 

Then  he  says: 

A  rigid  ban  could  interfere  with  our  efforts 
to  help  these  American  prisoners. 

Was  Mr.  Smith  called  before  the  com- 
mittee to  explain  that  statement? 

Mr.  POOL.  First,  I  want  to  state  that 
Senator  Dirksen  has  since  said  that  he 
has  been  misquoted  and  that  his  state- 
ment was  misinterpreted. 

Second,  the  gentleman  to  whom  you 
referred,  Fred  B.  Smith,  backtracked  a 
good  deal  before  the  committee  when  he 
testified  before  the  committee. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
refer  me  to  his  testimony? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  His  testimony  is  on 
page  1279  of  the  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired.  The  remaining  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pool]  who  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  me  some 
time  so  that  I  might  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  POOL.  I  am  very  sorry  but  the 
time  has  already  been  promised  to  other 
Members. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
covmt.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  357] 

Abemethy  Brown.  Calif.  Duncan,  Oreg 

Addabbo  Broyhlll,  Va.  Dwyer 

Albert  CahlU  I5yal 

Anderson,  Dl.     Callaway  Edmondson 

Andrews,  Cameron  Edwards,  La. 

Glenn  Carey  Evans.  Colo 

Annunzlo  Celler  Evins,  Tenn. 

Arends  Clancy  Fallon 

Ashley  Clark  Farbsteln 

Asplnall  Clevenger  Peighan 

Ayres  Collier  Findley 

Baring  Oonyers  Flno 

Barrett  Corman  Fisher 

Bates  Craley  Flynt 

Belcher  Culver  Fogarty 

Bell  Curtln  Foley 

Bingham  Davis,  Ga.  Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Blatnlk  Delaney  Pulton,  Tenn. 

Boland  Dent  Puqua 

Boiling  Derwlnsltl  Gallagher 

Bolton  Devlne  Oarmatz 

Bow  Dickinson  OUbert 

Brademas  IMggs  Gilllgan 

Bray  Dlngell  Goodell 

Brooks  Dom  Grabowsltl 

Broomlleld  Dow  Gray 


Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Halleck 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Mackle  Rogers,  Tex. 

Mallliard  Roncallo 

Martin,  Ala.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Martin,  Mass.  Rosenthal 

Martin.  Nebr,  Roudebush 

Matsunaga  Schmldhauser 

Mlnlsh  Schneebell 

Mlnshall  Scott 


Hansen,  Idaho  Mlze  Shrlver 

Hansen,  Wash.  Monagan  Slack 

Harvey.  Ind.  Morrison  Smith,  N.Y. 

Hubert  Moss  Smith,  Va. 

Helstoskl  Multer  Stalbaum 

Herlong  Murphy,  N.Y.  Stanton 

Hicks  Murray  Steed 

Holland  Nix  Stephens 

Howard  O'Brien  Straiten 

Hungate  O'Konskl  Stubblefleld 

Huot  Oisen,  Mont.  Sweeney 

Irwin  OLson,  Minn.  Teague,  Calif, 

Johnson.  Okla.  O'Neal,  Ga.  Tenzer 

Johnson.  Pa.  Ottmger  Thompson,  N.J. 

Jones  Mo  Passman  Thompson,  Tex. 

Karsten  Pickle  Todd 

Karth  Pike  Toll 

Keith  Plrnie  Trimble 

Kelly  Powell  Tunney 

Keogh  Price  Tuten 

King,  Calif.  Puclnskl  Ullman 

Klrwan  Purcell  Utt 

Landrum  Qulllen  'V'.gorito 

Latta  Rees  'Walker,  Miss. 

Lennon  Reld.  HI.  Watklns 

Long,  La.  Held,  NY.  Weltner 

Long  Md  Relnecke  White,  Idaho 

Love  Resnlck  Widnall 

McCarthy  Reuss  Willis 

McDowell  Rhodes.  Ariz.  Wilson,  Bob 

McMillan  Rivers,  Alaska  Wolff 

McVlcker  Roblson  Wright 

Macdonald  Rodlno  Wyatt 

Mackay  Rogers,  Colo.  Wydler 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  King  of  Utah,  Chairman  of  the 
Com.mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  12047.  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  229  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pool]  had  7  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  TucKl. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
apologize  to  the  Members,  I  was  not  in 
any  sense  responsible  for  the  calling  of 
this  quorum,  I  might  further  add  that 
the  trouble  you  took  to  come  back  here 
will  not  be  repaid  by  anything  that  I 
may  have  to  say. 

My  very  lovable  and  friendly  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathlas]  became  somewhat 
offended  because  he  thought  he  did  not 
have  enough  time  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  calling  of  the  quorum,  or  for 
making  the  point  of  order  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  BATTEN,  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  so  that  we  could  hear  you. 
Governor  Tuck, 

Mr.  TUCK.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appre- 
ciate that  compliment.  I  get  so  few  and 
it  sounds  so  good  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill,  HJl.  12047. 
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iAr.  Cbairmar..  the  hearings  have  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  concertrd  effort 
by  Communist  groups,  their  aCQhates, 
and  other  disaffected  and  dissident  or- 
ganization* to  obstruct  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  .\rmed 
Forces  In  carrying  out  their  constitu- 
tional duties.  This  effort  has  not  been 
limited  to  speech  activity.  If  it  were, 
needless  to  say.  we  would  not  be  here  de- 
bating this  bill 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  consider  ray 
statement  as  one  being  made  Ir.  a  boast- 
ful spirit,  but  I  come  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  I  favor 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  was  so  well  declared  in  that 
matchless  instrumentality  ptnned  by 
Oeorge  Mason  of  Virginia,  which  hajj 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  stat- 
ing that  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  shall  constitute  the  great 
bulwarkii  of  liberty  and  can  never  be 
restrained  except  by  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. 

Therefore  all  men  shall  have  the  right 
to  write,  publish,  and  declare  their  sen- 
tlmentji  on  all  subjects,  being  respon- 
sible only  for  the  abuse  of  the  ilght 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  be 
the  last  person  to  do  aivythlng  to  Im- 
pln«(e  upon  the  right  of  any  American 
citizen.  Irrespective  of  his  stature,  to  have 
freedom  of  the  press  and  to  declare 
himself 

We  are  concerned  with  overt  criminal 
activity,  the  obstruction  of  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  Intended  for 
the  batUefront.  We  are  ajncerned  with 
the  solicitation,  collection,  and  delivery 
of  money  and  property  In  aid  of  enemy 
forces  who  are  killing  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  And  I  was  a  marine 
In  World  War  I.  I  confess  that.  I  am 
getting  up  In  years  I  am  proud  of  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  that  organization 
I  have  only  one  thing  about  which  to 
boast  In  connection  with  my  ser.ice  In 
the  war  I  served  for  some  16  or  17 
months.  The  only  thing  of  which  I  can 
boast  Is  that  I  never  in  that  time  suffered 
one  single  reduction  In  rani  I  enlisted 
as  a  private  and  I  was  discharged  In  the 
same  rank 

The  question  Is.  Are  we  to  pennit  these 
activities  to  continue  without  reproach 
and  p\mLshment? 

With  the  Increasing  strength  and  ar- 
rogance of  Communist  power,  we  have 
noted  the  concurrently  Intensified  efforts 
by  their  agents  and  sympathizers  wlthm 
this  Nation,  particularly  in  this  period  of 
crisis  It  Ls  apparent  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial deficiencies  In  existing  legisla- 
tion controlling  the  giving  of  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  hostile  to  our 
national  .security 

With  regard  to  that  I  dispute  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  of  the 
land  Is  adequate  or  whether  or  not  the 
State  laws,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  referred,  are  adequate  I 
might  say  also  that  they  have  not  been 
declared  unconstitutional  yet  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
when  they  get  through  with  the  ques- 
tion, we  may  not  have  any  law 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  I  am  somewhat 
In  the  position  of  the  man  who  lost  Wa 


very  unpopular  mother-ln-law  In  Cali- 
fornia Someone  sent  lilni  a  telegram 
that  said.  Your  mother-ln-law  Is  dead 
How  .shall  we  dispose  of  the  bi:)dy''  Shall 
we  embalm  her.  cremate  her.  or  bur>' 
her'" 

The  man  wired  back  and  said.  Take 
no  chances     Do  all  three  " 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  this  bill 

It  Is  a  melancholy  fact  that  In  the 
face  of  constitutional  action  taken  by 
our  Government  to  secure  the  .safety  and 
liberty  of  our  people,  there  are  certain 
persons  and  organizations  within  our 
midst  who  are  acting  to  defeat  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  our 
Armed  Forces  In  the  execution  of  their 
duties 

Secretary  of  Stale  Rusk  recognizes  the 
danger  of  what  Is  Involved  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  I  am  not  known  as  a  supporter 
of  the  present  administration  I  have 
opposed  measures  of  the  present  admin- 
istration as  much  as  any  man  In  this 
body,  regardless  of  whether  he  Is  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat  But  I  can  say 
this.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought 
to  be  In  Vietnam  or  not.  I  am  no  stu- 
dent of  International  law  But  I  know 
we  are  there,  and  I  believe  we  are  there 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  IhLs  coun- 
try. But  whether  we  are  or  not.  I  think 
It  Is  our  duty  as  American  citizens  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  hLs  endeavors  In  regard  U:>  our 
safety  in  Vietnam  and  to  support  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  as  long  as 
they  are  there  and  as  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can flaK  Ls  there 

Our  Government  and  our  soldiers  are 
fulfilling  their  duties  In  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  It  behooves  us  to 
stand  by  them. 

In  resisting  aggression,  our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  employed  at  great 
sacrifice  Upon  their  success  depends 
all  we  hold  dear  in  life 

We  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  have  taken  a  lot 
of  punishment  I  never  sought  member- 
ship on  the  committee  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  other  one  did  We  vary  in  our  views 
It  Is  a  nonpartisan  committee  But  one 
thinfcf  we  atrreed  wholeheartedly  on  was 
this  bill 

I  know  the  Washington  Post  lias  re- 
ff  rred  tn  us  as  "buffoons  "  Some  of  us 
may  be  buffixms.  Probably  I  fall  In  that 
class,  but  I  do  say  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  at  least,  are  very 
distinguished  and  eminent  members  of 
of  the  bar  of  this  country  who  enjoy  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  confidence  and 
esteem  both  of  the  Judiciary  and  of  the 
bar 

Whether  or  not  we  are  In  these  cate- 
gories we  are  all  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens .  and  we  stood  t^agether  and  reported 
this  bill  imanlmously 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
ma:^..  I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill,  but 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  does  not 
Ko  far  enough  Last  year  and  a^aln  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  visit  In  Vietnam  and  other 
parts  of  southeast  .Asia  Wherever  I 
went.  I  Invariably  heard  remarks  by  our 
officials  that  the  demonstrations  In  this 


country  were  very  definitely  hurting  ou: 
cause  In  southeast  Asia. 

Immediately  upon  return  from  mv 
second  trip,  I  Introduced  H.R.  12775  a.-.i 
House  Joint  Resolution  833,  copies  o: 
which  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this  point  a. 
well  as  a  copy  of  a  news  release  I  made 
upon  the  Introduction  of  the  bilLs  i 
wish  to  rei^at  that  I  will  support  tlii.s 
bill,  but  a^ain  do  not  believe  It  goes  quite 
far  enough. 

Reprea«tuatlve   Olin    E    Teaccb    (D-Tex 
Introduced   In   the  House  of  Bepreoentatlves 
today  a  bill  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  certain   public  nctlvUles  In  tlm» 
of  armed  conflict 

"Under  legal  authorities  a  state  of  wur  is 
a  question  of  law  rather  than  fact."  Teaclt 
said,  "and  it  Is  my  purpose  to  provide  th» 
same  protection  to  our  government  and 
armed  forces  while  engaged  In  armed  con- 
flict, which  I  consider  to  be  a  factual  stai- 
of  war.  as  they  now  have  li  engaged  in  u  leg. 
state  of  war." 

The  bill  provides  a  »10,000  fine,  10  yea.- 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any  person  wh, 
without  authority  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing a  peri'Xl  of  war  or  armed  conflict,  knou- 
ingly  contributes,  solicits,  collects,  or  dis- 
burses money  or  anything  of  viilue  dlrectiy 
or  Indirectly  for  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  This  provision  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit activities  such  as  those  recently  en- 
gaged In  by  a  group  of  Individuals  in  Berke- 
ley California,  who  call  themselves  the  Med- 
IchI  Wd  Committee  for  Vietnam.  "I  am 
advised  that  under  existing  law  there  Is  no 
provision  which  directly  prohibits  such  assist- 
ance to  the  communl.'t  forces  with  whom  »- 
are.  In  fact,  at  war.  '  Teagdt  said. 

The  bill  also  makes  It  unlawful  to  mak» 
public  speeches  and  lectures  or  to  publicly 
picket,  pwirade.  rally  or  similarly  demonstrate 
against  any  lawful  measure  of  the  United 
States  related  to  the  conduct  of  such  armed 
conflict  if  such  acTUitles  give  aid  or  enro!ir. 
agement  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  St  iV 
and  If  they  are  done  with  Intent  to  Intcrfert. 
with  the  successful  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  of  any  armed  conflict  In  which  It  I* 
engaged 

"I  am  sure  there  will  be  some  who  conside- 
this  provision  of  the  bill  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  of  the  constitution." 
TcAGux  stated,  "but  It  should  be  noted  th.'it 
these  public  speeches  and  demonstratlcn? 
are  prohibited  only  if  they  give  aid  or  e;:- 
couragement  to  the  enemies  of  the  U.nited 
States  and  Lf  they  are  done  with  Intent  in 
Interfere  with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  armed  conflict  " 

"The  freedom  to  dissent  can  be  destroyed 
by  It."*  abuse  because  that  freedom  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  8ur%tvBl  of  our  government 
If  our  government  Is  to  survive,  it  must  be 
permitted  to  protect  Itself  against  those  wl.o 
give  aid  or  encouragement  to  enemies  who 
seek  to  destroy  us.  '  Teagui  stated. 

"If  any  part  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
is  In  conflict  with  the  constitution,  then  I 
think  the  constitution  should  be  amei^ded 
to  give  Congreas  the  power  to  protect  <  ■■' 
government  against  the  .'ictlvitlcs  of  t^o^ 
who  seek  to  aid  our  enemies.  I  think  '* 
should  legislate  now  to  curb  certain  cvirre:  ■ 
activities  TTie  pt)wer  of  the  Congress  di;- 
ing  a  time  of  declared  war  appears  to  be  'de- 
quate  but.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  United  Siatts  will  ever  again  be  m 
a  declared  war  The  Korean  conflict  wa.;  n  ' 
a  declared  war  and  so  far  the  conflict  In  Vlf 
nam  Is  not  a  declared  war.  There  will  prob- 
ably never  be  a  declaration  of  war  In  any  ?■ 
called  'brush  Are'  type  of  war  and  cert-iir,!'. 
an  all-out  nuclear  war  would  be  over  beforr' 
Congress  could  act  In  my  Judgment  It  1' 
therefore  necessary  to  make  such  statutory 
or  constitutional  changes  as  are  necessiirv  to 
pennit  our  country  to  survive  under  present- 
day  conditions. 


"For  tliese  reasons  I  have  also  introducMl 

A  constitutional  amendment,  the  provisions 
-f  which  would  be  applicable  only  during 
n  period  when  the  United  State*  Is  at  war  or 
enciged  In  armed  conflict.  This  amendment 
wo':id  make  It  tinlawfui  to  give  aid  or  en- 
.x'linigement  to  enemies  of  the  United  States 
during  such  a  period  by  oppoeing  any  lawful 
merisure  or  policy  of  the  United  States  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  armed  con- 
aict  by  public  demoruitratlons,  public  wrlt- 
;ng>;.  public  speeches,  or  other  means.  This 
constitutional  amendment.  If  adopted,  would 
Se  enforceable  only  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress through  appropriate  legislation. 

■  We  now  use  the  police  power  of  the  state 
to  draft  young  men  Into  the  armed  forces 
where  they  are  required  to  risk  tlielr  liven 
la  t^e  pursuit  of  policies  whlcil  oiu-  constl- 
tut;'inally-e6t«bllshed  government  haa 
adopted.  When  these  young  men  are  Induct- 
ed Into  the  armed  forces  they  forfeit  many 
of  their  constitutional  rights  and  I  think 
t  !s  not  only  prop)er — BUT  NCCESSARY — 
•.;-..it  we  restrain  the  beatnik  types  and  the 
psjudo-lntellectuals  who  Insist  that  the  con- 
stitution permits  them  to  give  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  our  enemies  and  thereby  fur- 
t.ner  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
cAiied  upon  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  the  na- 
tion." 

HR    12775 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  prohibit  certain  activities  In  time 

of  war  or  armed  conflict 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
i.-^rnra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
,^i>pter  115  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
$2392.  Activities  prohibited  during  war  or 
armed  conflict 

"Whoever,  during  any  period  when  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  or  engaged  In  armed 
•nijrlict.  without  authority  of  the  United 
suites,  knowingly  contributes,  solicits,  col- 
lects, or  disburses  money  or  anything  of  val- 
ue, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  enemies  of 
t.'-,e  t'nited  States;  or 

Whoever,  with  intent  to  interfere  with  the 
successful  prosecution  by  the  United  States 
of  a  declared  war  or  of  any  armed  conflict  In 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged,  shall  give 
aid  or  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  by  opposing  any  lawful  meas- 
ure or  policy  of  the  United  States  related  to 
the  conduct  of  such  war  or  armed  conflict  by 
public  speeches,  lectures,  or  other  public  ut- 
terances, by  written  or  printed  matter  dis- 
played or  otherwise  disseminated  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  by  public  picketing,  parades,  rallies,  or 
suniiar  public  demonstrations — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both." 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  115  of  title  18 
of  the  United  Statee  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
Ir^g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item; 
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Activities    prohibited    during    war   or 
armed  conflict."  . 


HJ    Res    833 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    providing    that    certain 
activities    shall    be    prohibited    during    a 
period  of  war  or  armed  conflict 
Rfsolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
'e'.-ritattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ii  Congress  assembled   (tico-thirds  of  each 
H>-.ve  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
'■•'"■»!  .irtlcle  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
thai',  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
»  part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
ers: .states  within  seven  years  from  the  date 


of  Its  submlBBlon  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"AxncLs  — 

"Sccnoir  1.  During  any  period  when  the 
United  States  la  at  war  or  engaged  tn  armed 
conflict.  It  shall  be  imlawful  to  give  aid  or 
encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  by  opposing  any  lawful  measure  or 
policy  of  the  United  States  related  to  the 
conduct  of  ruch  war  or  armed  conflict 
through  public  demonstrations,  public  writ- 
ings, public  speeches,  or  by  any  other  means. 

"Sbc.  2.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  12047.  I  do  so  for 
several  reasons.  First,  this  bill  is  unnec- 
essary; second,  in  spite  of  its  purpose 
which  is  to  protect  the  national  security 
It  may,  if  enacted  Into  law,  have  conse- 
quences harmful  to  our  policy  objectives 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere;  third,  it  poses 
a  threat  to  basic  constitutional  rights; 
and,  fourth,  its  enactment  woiild  tend 
to  aggravate  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  hate  in  this  coimtry  which  is  already 
present  to  a  regrettable  degree. 

I  do  not  base  my  opposition  to  this  bill 
on  the  character  of  the  hearings  in  re- 
gard to  it  that  were  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

1  have  spoken  of  these  hearings  before. 
At  this  time  I  will  say  only  that  these 
hearings  provided  undeserved  national 
publicity  for  the  witnesses  and  their 
far-out  supporters. 

NO     NEED 

The  various  Departments  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Dep>artment  of  Justice  are  agreed 
that  H.R.  12047  is  imnecessary.  Their 
views  are  set  forth  in  the  various  com- 
munications reprinted  In  the  committee 
report. 

Section  402  of  the  bill,  imder  the  head- 
ing "Assistance  to  hostile  forces,"  pro- 
vides for  a  fine  of  up  to  $20,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  20  years,  or  both,  for 
a  person  who  seeks  to  send  money  or  any 
commodity  to  any  group  or  member  of  a 
group  "engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 
The  committee  report  makes  clear  that 
this  is  aimed  at  those  who  have  sent  or 
attempted  to  send  money  and  medical 
aid  to  North  Vietaiiun  and  the  Vletcong, 
but  the  specific  cases  of  such  assistance 
referred  to  involved  quantities  of  no  sig- 
nificance whatever.  The  payments  made 
to  the  "Liberation  Red  Cross"  were  ob- 
viously of  ssmibollc,  rather  than  real,  im- 
portance. Certainly,  they  could  have 
had  no  perceptible  efifect  on  the  war 
efifort  of  the  Vletcong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

The  other  operative  section  of  the  bill, 
section  403,  provides  heavy  penalties  for 
interfering  or  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
or  supplies  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
only  incidents  cited  in  the  report  to  just- 
ify a  need  for  new  Federal  legislation  are 
a  few  demonstrations  in  Berkeley,  Calif.. 
about  a  year  ago  and  an  abortive  attempt 
to  stop  munitions  trucks  in  Port  Chicago 

2  months  ago.  The  Berkeley  demonstra- 
tions were  all  handled  adequately  by  local 
officials  and  fall  within  the  criminal  laws 
of  State  government.    There  were  5  days 


on  which  attempts  were  made  in  the 
northern  California  area  to  Interfere 
with  troop  trains  and  on  only  one  of 
them  did  the  demonstrators  actually 
come  close  to  stopping  a  train  even  for  a 
moment.  In  the  Port  Chicago  Incident, 
the  committee  report  notes  that  a  few 
marines  were  able  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ference with  the  movement  of  trucks. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Federal  leg- 
islation is  totally  unnecessary  to  deal 
with  such  offenses  If  they  are  isolated. 
If  they  are  more  than  that,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  indicated  that  existing  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  conspiracy,  treason,  sedi- 
tion, and  subversive  activity  are  ade- 
quate. Similar  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Defense  Department. 

HARMrUT.  AND  OTHEB  VNINTENDED  ETTECTS 

Representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  have  indicated  that  a  rigid  ban 
on  sending  of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
might  interfere  with  our  efforts  to  help 
American  military  personnel  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam. 

In  my  view  there  is  an  even  broader 
area  in  which  passage  of  H.R.  12047 
would  be  harmful  to  our  national  in- 
terests: it  would  give  an  entirely  false 
impression  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  of 
the  size  and  significance  of  the  efforts 
being  made  in  this  countrj'  to  send  as- 
sistance to  North  Vietnam  and  to  inter- 
fere with  U.S.  troop  movements.  If  new 
legislation  is  needed  to  cope  with  these 
problems,  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  might 
well  reason,  then  they  must  be  pretty 
extensive.  Such  a  conclusion  would  only 
strengthen  the  stubborn  refusal  of  Hanoi 
to  respond  in  any  constructive  way  to  the 
President's  efforts  to  get  negotiations 
started. 

Still  another  efifect  of  this  legislation, 
if  enacted,  would  probably  be  to  stimu- 
late, rather  than  deter,  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities sought  to  be  penalized.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  those  at  whom  the 
bill  is  aimed  may  welcome  the  chance  at 
conspicuous  martydom  that  prosecu- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
would  offer.  The  inevitable  publicity  at- 
tendant upon  such  prosecutions  would, 
once  again,  focus  national  attention  on 
an  Isolated,  beleaguered  and  unimp>or- 
tant  collection  of  generally  antisocial 
people. 

Finally,  If  this  bill  Is  enacted  Into  law, 
it  may  rise  to  haimt  some  of  those  who 
now  support  it.  The  day  may  well  come 
when  they  will  be  the  ones  who  strenu- 
ously oppose  an  armed  conflict  that  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  would  clearly  apply  to  a 
situation  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Congo 
in  the  early  1960's  when  U.S.  planes  were 
ferrying  United  Nations  forces  and  were 
being  shot  at  by  hostile  elements  in  the 
Congo.  If  the  bill  had  been  law  at  that 
time,  any  person  seeking  to  assist  the 
forces  of  MoLse  Tshombe  and  Katanga 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  heavy 
penalties  of  this  bill. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  although  the  introductory  para- 
graphs of  the  bill  contain  findings  and  a 
declaration  with  regard  to  the  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  posed 
by  the  world  Communist  movement,  the 
operative  paragraphs  are  not  in  any  way 
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members    of    various    organizations    with     for  executive  departments  whom  I  have     many  interpretations,  but  for  the  most 
;iunchings  of  naval  vessels.    In  this  regard,     quoted  from  the  Committee  report  reflect     part  is  clear  and  unequivocal  and,  I  be- 


In  the  position  of  the  nian  who  lost  Ma     officials  that  the  demonstratlorui  In  this     day  condiuona 
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limited  to  conflicts  m  which  Commu- 
nists are  involved 

As  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
points  out  In  Its  memorandum  In  op- 
poaltlon  to  H  R  12047,  the  provisions  of 
section  402  could  make  it  a  crime  to 
send  newspapers  and  magazines  to  North 
Vletntim,  even  though  such  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  (ienerally  available 
to  the  public  It  couid  be  argi.u>d  that 
the  sender  would  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  conduct  would  prejudice  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  If  the  news- 
papers or  mazazines  Included  stories  In- 
dicating? dissatisfaction  In  the  United 
States  with  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO  pt)lnt  out  that  section  403 
could  be  utilized  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  any  labor  union  to  engage  In  a 
strike  or  a  slowdown  in  the  maritime  or 
transportation  Industry. 

CONTHIBUTION  TO  ATUOSPHERC  OF   KATRKD 

TliLs  bill  represents.  It  seems  to  me.  a 
kind  of  angry  rtaction  to  expressloris  of 
support  by  Aintncans  for  those  who  are 
fighting  agaln.st  our  forces.  The  anger 
is  understandable — Indeed  I  share  It — 
but  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  g^ive  rise 
to  unnecessary  and  probably  hirmful 
legislation 

This  bill  Is  not  a  practical  answer  to  a 
practical  problem:  it  Is  a  symbolic  an- 
swer to  symbtjUc  gestures  As  such,  it 
will  do  nothing  to  assuage  the  confusion 
and  unhappy  uncertainty  that  Is  so  prev- 
alent In  this  country  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam;  on  the  contrarv-.  11  will  only 
stimulate  and  stir  up  the  animosity  and 
hatreds  that  already  exist  between  the 
exponents  of  extreme  views  on  this  com- 
plex and  difficult  subject. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  in- 
sist tliat  they  are  not  tryin«  to  curtail  or 
prohibit  dissent  But  the  kinds  of  op- 
position and  action  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  prohibit  are,  In  reality,  only  ex- 
treme expressions  of  such  dissent 

In  many  areas  of  American  life,  we  are 
seeing  today  a  drastic  departure  from 
the  traditional  methods  of  the  American 
Bystem^ — discussion,  debate,  adjustment, 
and  acceptance  of  the  give-and-take  of  a 
representative  democracy  A  bill  which 
could  make  a  criminal  of  a  Quai:er  who 
seeks  to  send  medicine  to  a  North  Viet- 
namese ciiild  IS,  It  .seems  to  me,  :inothcr 
expression  of  tins  trend  away  from  our 
traditions  of  tolerance  and  kindness 
within  the  democratic  process 

One  final  note  H  R  1J047  was  care- 
fully drafted  to  create  an  additional  title 
in  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  so 
that  It  might  be  referred  to  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Hou.se  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  The  provisions  of  law 
which  are  actually  being  amended,  how- 
ever, are  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  and  sections  of  the  criminal  code 
Properly  speakmg.  therefore,  this  legis- 
lation should  have  been  corvsidered  by 
other  committees  of  the  House  Even 
though  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  House, 
as  it  may  well  t>e.  such  an  event  will,  in 
my  Judgment,  in  no  way  indicate  the 
need  for  or  desirability  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities, 


Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
HR    12047 

This  bill  Ls  unnecessary  In  the  first 
place,  there  la  a  wide  range  of  laws  pres- 
ently in  existence  which  encompass  the 
same  areas  covered  by  HR  12047  The 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  are  notable 
mstances  Secondly,  it  presumes  a 
threat  which.  In  reality,  doe.s  not  exist. 
As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Clark  said 
when  he  testified  before  the  committee: 

Isolated  Inatances  of  vain  acta  by  a  hand- 
ful of  extremUta  to  aid  the  enemy  or  ob- 
struct our  Armed  Forcea  have  failed  There 
has  b««n  no  assistance  from  within  the 
United  States  to  hostile  forces  There  has 
been  no  interference  with  the  free  movement 
of  military  personnel  or  supplies  We  should 
not  lend  credence  to  the  i>oeslblllty  by  again 
prohibiting  what  baa  not  and  what  will  not 
happen. 

Moreover,  ambiguity  In  the  lanj?uage 
of  the  bill  leaves  open  the  way  to  inter- 
pretations which  would  make  acts  of 
compassion  and  humanltananlsm  pun- 
ishable by  harsh  fines  and  Imprisonment 

But  more  serious,  by  making  It  a  crime 
to  solicit  Euiy  money,  property,  thing,  or 
supplies  for  the  use  of  any  foreign  power 
or  any  residents  or  nationals  thereof  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  bill 
would,  as  Deputy  Attorney  Clark  testi- 
fied. "Jeopardize  fundamental  rights  of 
Amerlcams  by  risking  Infringement  of 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech." 
The  bill's  terminolosry  beclouds  what 
should  never  be  am.biguous;  namely,  the 
distinction  between  disloyalty  and  dis- 
sent. 

To  pass  this  bill  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  endorsement  of  the  hysterical  at- 
mosphere In  which  It  was  drafted.  The 
committee  had  little  cause  to  hold  Its 
hearings,  and  even  less  Justification  for 
drafting  this  bill  In  attracting  national 
attention,  the  committee  invited  vast 
exposure  and  publicity  for  a  tiny  and  In- 
significant group  of  extreml.sts.  and. 
once  again,  raised  the  disturbing  and  un- 
happy specter  of  the  McCarthy  era 

Unnecessary  and  ambiguous  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  an  artificially  created  at- 
mosphere of  hysteria  does  not  reflect 
well  on  the  House  of  R*-pr''sentatives 
I  stronsfly  urge,  therefore,  that  we  Join 
In  defeating  HR    12047 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  our  consideration  of  H  R 
12047.  that  we  remain  as  objective  and 
as  dispassionate  as  possible  We  must 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  bill  on  their  own. 
without  being  swayed  by  the  Influence  of 
the  most  emotion-packed,  riotous  .sub- 
committee hearings  that  most  of  us  can 
remember  There  Is  danger.  I  fear,  that 
memories  of  the  August  hearings,  marked 
by  frequently  violent  differences  between 
the  subcommittee  and  the  wltnes-ses  and 
tiielr  attorneys,  will  Influence  the  House 
in  making  a  decision  It  will  regret. 

In  my  opinion  the  mea.sure  before  us 
Is  a  poor  piece  of  legislation  It  should 
be  voted  down  It  Is  a  poor  piece  of  leg- 
islation because  It  Is  superfluous  Ample 
testimony  from  expert  witnesses  from 
the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
considered  after  the  hysterical  shouting 


had  stopped  ringing  through  the  halls 
of  the  Cannon  Office  Building,  supports 
thi«  conclusion. 

I  am  conoenied.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  House  will  do  what  press  reiMrts 
have  Indicated  It  might  do;  pass  H.R 
12047  and  leave  the  responsibility  for 
killing  It  to  the  other  body  Let  us  as- 
sume that  responsibility  ourselves  a.nd 
save  the  other  body  the  time  and  trouble 

The  committee  report  on  this  bCl 
.states: 

Existing  law  Is  clearly  Inadequate  to  pro- 
vide an  enforceable  base  for  proseciitln?  the 
activities  described  above  .Mthough  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  hive  taken  the  position  that 
there  is  no  need  for  new  legislation,  thev 
have  in  fact  confessed  their  Inability  >.<-, 
prosecute,  and  when  pressed  huve  clt<xl  r.'. 
statutes  which  would  be  clearly  appllcible 
or  adequate  to  cover  Important  aspects  of 
the  conduct  Involved 

My  reading  of  the  testimony  leads  me 
to  quite  the  opposite  conclusion. 

Ramsey  Clark,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, wrote: 

In  general,  proposed  section  402  of  the  bil. 
would  duplicate  the  scope  and  efTect  of  the 
TVadlng  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder 

Then,  citing  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act.  he  added: 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  see  no  need 
for  the  provisions  of  proposed  section  402  of 
the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Clark  had  this  to  say  about 
section  403: 

In  our  view,  present  laws  both  Federal  uni 
State  would  seem  to  be  adequate  to  protec: 
society  from  any  extreme  effort  at  Inter- 
ference with  the  movement  of  military  per- 
sonel  and  property  by  severe  penaltle.s  ar.i 
from  any  minor  interference  by  misdemeanor 
sanctions.  Furthermore,  such  laws  reflect  a 
belter  balance  In  Federal -Slat-e  relatlonshlpj 
and  do  not  Inject  the  United  States  Into  law 
enforcement  In  what  are  essentially  local  ac- 
tivities, though  they  Involve  matters  as  u 
which  the  Federal  GoverrAient  has  constitu- 
tional authority  to  act  In  these  circum- 
stances we  see  no  need  for  the  provisions  of 
proposed  section  403  of  the  bill 

Fred  B.  Smith,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury,  wrote  the  coinmlttee  regard- 
ing section  402,  which  would  proscribe 
giving  assistance  to  a  nation  with  which 
the  United  Stat<^  is  engaged  in  armec 
conflict  abroad : 

If  It  Is  your  committee's  view  that  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  problem  should  be 
enacted,  we  believe  a  rigid  ban  such  as  that 
contained  In  H.R  12047  would  be  undesir- 
able, and  that  flexibility  Is  essential.  Under 
certain  circumstances.  It  may  be  In  thf 
national  Interest  to  allow  some  solicitations 
for  and  indeed  the  actual  sending  of  some 
types  of  supplies  to  hostile  areas;  for  ex- 
ample. In  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ments efforts  to  assist  American  military 
personnel  who  are  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam.  A  rigid  ban  could  Interfere  with 
our  efforts  to  help  these  American  prison- 
ers. 

As  for  section  403,  which  would  pro- 
hibit obstructions  to  the  movement  of 
military  personnel  or  supplies,  Mr.  Smith 
said 

The  only  activity  of  which  this  Depart- 
ment Is  aware  that  has  Impeded  the  Ci^ast 
Guard  In  the  performance  of  Its  n'.l."*:on« 
as  an   arrrw^d   force  concerns   Interference  ty 
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members  of  various  organizations  with 
launchlngs  of  naval  vessels.  In  this  regfO'd, 
vhe  Coast  Guard  has  authority  under  the 
so-called  Magnuson  Act  (50  U.S.C.  191  et 
seq  •  to  promulgate  regulations  establish- 
ing limited  access  areas  In  connection  with 
the  launchlngs  of  naval   veeseln. 

Robert  E.  Giles,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  said  section 
40L'  would  overlap  with  present  prohi- 
bitions imposed  under  authority  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  on  exports  detrimen- 
ui  to  the  national  security. 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  noted  that  there  are  several  exist- 
ing statutes  such  as  those  included  In 
chapters  105  and  115  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  concerning  sabotage, 
treason,  sedition,  and  subversive  activi- 
ties, which  have  possible  application  to 
acUs  like  those  addressed  by  H.R.  12047. 

All  the  above  statements  are  contained 
in  the  committee  report.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee reached  different  conclusions 
based  on  what  I  regard  as  far  less  sub- 
stantial evidence 

In  a  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
that  conducted  the  boisterous  hearings. 
Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Berg,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Military  Personnel 
Policy,  said: 

We  do  not  have  any  evidence  available 
to  us.  Or  refKjrts  by  commanders  In  the 
field,  that  Indicate  that  the  morale  of  our 
forces  has  been  Impaired  by  the  demon- 
strations of  dissent  to  United  States  policy, 
by  the  publicized  assertions  of  Intent  to  as- 
sist our  adversaries,  or  by  the  gestures  of 
Impeding  the  military  effort. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  witness 
was  Ramsey  Clark.  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  who  testified: 

Tliere  Is  no  need  for  new  legislation  be- 
cause a  panoply  of  laws,  state  and  federal, 
presently  protects  the  national  Interest. 
Moreover,  however  reprehenslbly.  Indeed 
Irrational,  much  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who  endeavor  to  Interfere  with  our  efTorts 
to  protect  world  freedom  In  Viet  Nam  may 
be.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  threat. 
Isolated  Instances  of  vain  acts  by  a  hand- 
ful of  extremists  to  aid  the  enemy  or  ob- 
struct our  Armed  Forces  have  failed.  There 
hss  been  no  assistance  from  within  the 
United  States  to  hostile  forces.  There  haa 
been  no  Interference  with  the  free  move- 
ment of  military  personnel,  or  supplies. 
We  should  not  lend  credence  to  the  possi- 
bility by  again  prohibiting  what  has  not 
and  will  not  happen. 

Essentially,  th?  Viet  Nam  obstructionist 
movement  has  been  a  propaganda  effort. 
What  we  do  to  exaggerate  Its  dimension, 
which  is  minuscule,  only  aids  It  in  the 
accomplishment  of  Its  purposes.  That  such 
a  tiny  handful  of  {>eople  could  secure  so 
much  atentlon  In  so  vast  a  nation  by  what 
has  largely  been  eccentric  behavior,  Is  In 
'■tself  a  cause  for  concern. 

The  committee  report  criticizes  Mr. 
Clark's  dismissal  of  the  obstructionists 
as   eccentric."    It  continues: 

The  people  of  more  than  one  nation  have 
done  so  to  their  regret.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  suppress  hostile  activities  In  their 
;r.fancy.  we  shall  be  faced  with  ^eater  prob- 
lems .xs  they  mature  If  we  value  our  llber- 
Ues,  as  we  do,  we  shall  not  permit  any  Im- 
pairment of  our  national  security  while 
powerful  forces,  avowedly  hostile  to  our  so- 
ciety  are  preparing  to  make  us  their  victim. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  the  statements 
of  Mr   Clark  and  the  other  spokesmen 


for  executive  departments  whom  I  have 
quoted  from  the  committee  report  reflect 
admirably  the  levelheaded  perspective 
that  differs  so  sharply  from  the  near- 
hysterla  of  the  committee  conclusion.  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  join  me 
In  opposing  this  needless,  ill-conceived 
bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be 
perfectly  frank  and  admit  that  a  lot  of  us 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  and 
therefore  intend  to  support  H.R.  12047, 
which  would  prohibit  the  solicitation, 
collection,  and  delivery  of  any  money  or 
property  for  use  of  any  foreign  power  in 
armed  conflict,  and  likewise,  would  pro- 
hibit obstruction  of  our  military  person- 
nel and  supplies,  where  the  Intent  Is  to 
Injure  the  United  States. 

The  Jtistlce  Department  opposed  the 
bill  on  the  basis  that  the  law  already 
covers  such  matters,  and  it  is  widely  said 
that  this  legislation  Is  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  Is,  if  the  law 
prohibits  these  im-American  acts,  why 
has  the  Justice  Department  not  done 
anything  about  it? 

In  my  support  of  this  bill  today,  frankly 
I  know  it  is  not  going  through  the  Senate. 
My  vote  will  be  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal feeling  that  next  year  the  com- 
mittee will  come  out  with  a  much  better 
bill — a  bill  that  is  clear  and  that  will 
protect  all  citizens  regardless  of  their 
views,  imder  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  last  hours  and  final  days  of  this 
89th  Congress,  why  is  this  legislation 
keeping  us  here  at  this  late  hour?  It 
seems  to  me  unfortimate  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  scheduled  this  bill 
atsdl. 

But  I  do  not  approve  of  the  leftwing 
lunatic  fringe  and  so,  reluctantly,  I  will 
vote  "aye"  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  gen- 
eral leave  to  extend,  granted  yesterday. 
I  wish  to  make  further  comments  with 
reference  to  H.R.  12047,  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
I  feel  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  made  a  very  real 
effort  to  deal  with  a  highly  emotional  and 
serloijs  problem.  The  hearings  held  by 
the  committee  on  August  16,  17,  18,  and 
19  left  something  to  be  desired,  but  it 
does  appear  some  legislation  is  necessary 
to  protect  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
against  intentional  Injury  and  that 
some  legislation  is  necessary  to  penalize 
those  who  solicit,  collect  or  deliver  money, 
property,  or  any  other  thing  of  value  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  foreign 
power  Involved  in  armed  confiict  with 
our  country. 

It  seems  certain  this  bill  wiU  not  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  this  year — and 
perhaps  never.  There  is  considerable 
speculation  about  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor  at  this  late  date  and  also  the 
real  purpose  of  the  hearings  and  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  at  this  time. 

There  are  inadequacies  in  existing  law, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  enforcement 
of  the  proposed  legislation  will  be  a  mon- 
umental task.  Section  401  of  the  bill  is 
clear  and  simply  constitutes  a  finding  by 
the  Congress  that  additional  legislation 
is  needed.    Section  402  is  susceptible  to 


many  interpretations,  but  for  the  most 
part  is  clear  and  unequivocal  and,  I  be- 
lieve, necessary.  Section  403,  in  my 
opinion,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  I  submitted  yesterday,  was 
most  ambiguous  and  much  too  broad  in 
application.  My  amendment  accepted 
by  the  committee  sufficiently  limits  sec- 
tion 403.  In  its  amended  form,  section 
403  could  serve  some  useful  purpose.  In 
its  original  form,  section  403  would  have 
vested  in  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
unlimited  power,  whether  or  not  our 
countr>'  was  engaged  in  armed  conflict  or 
whether  or  not  the  activities  cf  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  were  in  any  way 
related  to  such  armed  conflict.  The  orig- 
inal section  would  have  applied  across 
the  board,  in  peace,  war,  or  armed  con- 
flict, and  would  have,  in  my  opinion, 
vested  far  too  much  authority  and  power 
in  the  military. 

If  our  country  is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict,  then  anyone  who  obstructs.  Im- 
pedes, or  interferes  with,  or  attempts  to 
obstruct,  impede,  or  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  any  member  or  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  while  on  active  duty 
or  with  the  loading  or  movement  of  any 
facility  of  transportation,  or  supplies  and 
materiel,  with  intent  to  obstruct,  impede, 
or  interfere  with  our  Grovernment  or  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  should  be 
punished.  Specifically,  if  the  interfer- 
ence or  obstruction  or  impediment  re- 
lates to  the  armed  conflict,  in  other 
words,  movement  of  troops  to  a  staging 
area,  moving  of  supplies  or  materiel  to 
ports  for  shipping  to  the  area  of  hostili- 
ties or  any  other  of  literally  hundreds  of 
acts  where  there  is  some  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Interference,  obstruction, 
or  impediment,  and  the  armed  conflict, 
then  section  403  should  apply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
the  original  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 403  was  limitless.  Conceivably,  It 
could  have  applied  to  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  at  any  time,  at  any  place, 
and  would  have,  in  my  opinion,  led  to 
more  abuse  than  any  hoped-for  benefit. 
It  could  have  related  to  any  activity  in- 
vohing  Armed  Forces  or  supplies  not  re- 
lated to  an  armed  conflict. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
movement  of  supplies  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, but  again,  in  my  opinion,  there 
are  adequate  local  laws  to  take  care  of 
any  peacetime  situation  without  setting 
up  new,  vast  unlimited  and  unnecessary 
authority.  The  amendment  I  offered 
yesterday,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee.  Is  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  apply  unless  the  United  States 
shall  be  engaged  In  armed  conflict  and  unless 
the  acts  referred  to  herein  are  related  to  such 
armed  conflict. 

This  amendment  will  properly  limit 
the  application  of  section  403  but  still 
serve  the  real  purpose  Intended  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  12047,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  Able  and 
distinguished  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  far  more  competent  than  I, 
have  risen  to  question  the  need  for  and 
the   constitutionality   of   this   proposed 
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legislation  The  adverse  testimony  of 
every  executive  department  witness  has 
been  cited  The  comments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  would 
be  doomed  In  that  body,  even  If  we  were 
so  111  advised  as  to  pa&s  It.  have  been  re- 
ported The  adverse  comments  of  dis- 
tinguished attorneys  and  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Nations  most  respected 
newspapers  are  Ulcewise  In  the  record 

I  can  add  little  to  these  more  able 
analyses  I  can  only  .say  that  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks,  and 
with  their  conclusions  as  to  the  complete 
undeslrabilliy  of  this  bill,  and  the  pos- 
sible harm  It  will  do. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  not  succumb 
to  the  hysteria  engendered  by  our  un- 
fortunate Involvement  In  the  tragic 
Vietnam  war  Passage  of  this  bill  by 
this  House,  even  though  it  never  passes 
the  Senate,  would  be  one  more  small 
step  toward  extinguishing  all  dissent  In 
this  country  toward  the  policies  of  an 
all-powerful  Federal  Oovemment — a 
Ooverrunent  whoae  course  Is  more  and 
more  determined  by  the  executive  branch 
with  little  or  no  control  or  check  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  this  great  House  of  Representa- 
tives yields  to  hysteria,  so  will  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  this  country  yield, 
whipped  Into  a  frenzy  by  the  volc-w  of  a 
false  patriotism,  overriding  the  tounds 
set  by  the  Pounding  Pothers  In  th--  Con- 
stltuUon  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  happens,  we  will  then  be  set 
Irrevocably  on  the  course  of  all  past  em- 
pires, ruled  by  the  laws  of  overwhelm- 
ing power  and  we  must  Inevitably  suffer 
their  fate  to  pass  Into  history  under  the 
curse  of  all  lesser  peoples. 

I  seek  a  better  fate  for  mankind  I^t 
us  turn  back  while  there  Is  yet  time 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  against  this 
bill 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us  today 
This  bill  emerges  not  from  careful  de- 
liberation but  from  a  mistaken  notion 
that  It  Is  somehow  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  In  Vietnam  I  do  not 
regard  this  bill  as  necessary  at  all  It 
will  not  help  the  war  effort.  I  think  this 
bm  la  superfluous.  It  is  totally  unnec- 
essary. Let  us  think  this  bill  over  If 
we  really  want  It.  let  us  enact  It  next 
year.  I  think  that  If  we  put  It  off  now. 
we  will  never  enact  it  Into  law.  l)ecause 
we  will  recognize — after  a  bit  of  reflec- 
tion—that It  Is  a  bad  bill. 

Why  do  we  need  this  bill?  It  .s  clear 
that  there  Is  ample  legislation  already  In 
existence  to  handle  the  sltuatloiu  which. 
we  are  told.  It  Is  designed  to  correct.  If 
the  Oovemment  wanted.  It  could  bring 
criminal  action  against  anyone  who  vio- 
lated this  act  under  the  longstanding 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  There  but 
other  acts  also  on  the  tx>cks  which  could 
readily  be  applied.  So  It  Is  not  needed  to 
cover  the  gaps  which  we  have  been  told 
currently  exist.    There  are  no  such  gaps. 

The  administration  has  studied  this 
bill  carefully.  Every  department  that 
has  an  Interest  has  given  testimony  that 


there  Is  no  need  for  it     The  Deputy  At- 
torney Oeneral.  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  said: 

There  u  t:  ■  nepd  for  new  legislation,  be- 
z&'dne  ■»  [jft.'.iipiv  >f  laws,  stat*  and  federal. 
pr»«ent;y  pr;>'«>i-t8  llie  national  Intereat 
Moreover  however  reprehensible.  Indeed  Ir- 
rational, much  of  the  conduct  of  tho«e  who 
endeavor  to  Interfere  with  our  elTorta  to  pro- 
tect world  freedom  in  Vietnam  may  be.  It 
r»n   hardly   be  considered    a   threat 

r  think  Mr  Clark's  testimony  ade- 
quately makes  the  case 

There  are  many  kjood  reasons  for  vot- 
ing ajialn.st  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
Is  carelessly  drawn  and  could  very  well 
t>€Come  the  vehicle  for  political  persecu- 
tion. It  uses  words  which  threaten  the 
constitutional  gxiarantff-s  of  frt*e  spe«^h 
It  Is  vajrue.  although  I  concede  tliat  In  Its 
present  form  It  Is  an  Improvement  over 
the  form  In  which  It  wa.s  Introduced 
But  since  It  serves  no  purpose  and  since 
It  does  contain  certain  Inherent  dangers. 
I  will  vote  against  It  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  In  my  view, 
the  cause  of  Americanism  will  best  be 
served  by  our  rejecting  this  bill  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman.  I  op- 
;x>se  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Security  Act  for  three  basic 
reasons. 

First  I  am  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  have  been  a 
practicing  attorney  for  36  years  before 
coming  to  the  Congress  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  proposed  amendments  require 
much  more  careful  and  objective  consid- 
eration than  that  which  was  given  to 
them  by  the  committee  which  conducted 
the  public  hearings  I  have  read  the 
hearings  In  detail  and  am  convinced  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  would 
have  been  the  proper  fonmi  for  the  pub- 
lic hearings  and  to  have  held  executive 
sessions  to  study  and  review  the  language 
of  the  bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
composed  of  35  House  Members,  all 
lawyers,  would  have  examined  the  ques- 
tions Involved  In  depth  and  with  less 
public  demonstration 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Evkrett 
McKiNLiY  DiRKsxN  has  stated : 

When  you  draft  a  criminal  statute  that 
applies  to  the  whole  country,  the  utmost 
caution  has  to  be  exerclaed.  A  criminal 
statute  cajTlcB  with  it  a  penalty — a  flne  or 
prison  sentence- -and  you  don't  lightly  send 
a  person  to  Jail  or  flne  him,  you  don't  want 
a  crlmlnjLl  statute  to  become  a  veritable 
dragnet.  When  you  talk  about  rendering  aid 
'.o  an  enemy,  or  some  country  with  which 
we  axe  at  hoetllltles,  you  must  exercise  cau- 
tion to  make  sure  it's  carefully  deflaed.  Thla 
U  a  Job  for  lawyer*,  and  It  U  neceas&ry  to 
take  a  good  look  tjefore  a  Jump  into  the 
dark 

I  associate  myself  with  these  remarks 
and  sentiments. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  hearings  surround- 
ing this  legislation  were  not  conducted  In 
the  manner  which  Senator  I>rBKSzif  sug- 
gests as  desirable  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  oppose  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  bill 

Second.  My  opposition  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  believe  foreign  policy 
can  be  written  on  the  floor  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  without  hearings  and 
complete  consideration  of  the  pos.sible 
adverse  effect  the  proposed  leglslatlor. 
would  have  on  our  foreign  relations.  We 
saw  during  the  debate  the  many  ques- 
tloiis  which  were  raised  and  the  nun^.er- 
ous  amendments  offered  to  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  vague  language  and  lack 
of  definitions. 

Third.  The  Internal  Security  Act.  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  the  Ex- 
IX)rt  Control  Act.  and  other  Federal  stat- 
tutes  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Becau,',* 
of  these  existing  laws  we  should  not  be 
rushing  to  pass  a  bill  in  such  form.  The 
bill  has  been  criticized  by  the  Acting  At- 
torney Oeneral.  by  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  by  leading  legal  authorUte.s 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  stated  that: 

There  la  no  need  for  new  legislation  !  c- 
caose  a  panoply  of  laws  state  and  feder.u 
presently  protect  the  national  Interest 
Moreover,  however  reprehei^tble.  Indeed  ir- 
rational, much  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  Interfere  with  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect world  freedom  In  Vietnam  may  be  1: 
i^an  hardly  be  considered  a  threat. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  I  will 
vote  against  this  bUl  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  some  may  say  It  was  not  "good 
politics." 

To  this  I  can  only  answer  that  I 
studied  the  bill  and  the  hearings  and 
follow  my  conscience  on  this  matter.  Let 
me  also  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  cor.- 
done  those  who  would  aid  the  enemy  in 
North  Vietnam,  but  I  agree  with  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEK  that  "It  Is  necessary  to  take  a 
good  look  before  a  jump  into  the  dark 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  also  oppose  the  legislation 

The  Treasury  Department  recently- 
granted  permission  to  a  group  of  Yale 
University  religious  leaders  to  send  $300 
worth  of  medical  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam via  Canada  in  the  hope  that  the 
Canadian  committee  handling  the  sup- 
plies could  get  them  to  the  U.S.  prisoners 
Section  402  of  the  bill  may  deprive  l^  S 
prisoners  of  war  of  badly  needed  medlca! 
supplies,  thereby  raising  serious  consti- 
tutional questions,  this  bill  would  seek 
to  end  the  flexibility  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Qoverrmient  should  have. 

The  statement  by  Msgr.  Charles  Owen 
Rice  which  appeared  In  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic.  August  25.  1968.  is  worthy  com- 
ment on  the  subject  and  I  want  to  call  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Plttaburgh  Oatliollc.  Aug.  26. 
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tJN-AanBicaif 

(By  Magr.  Cb&rles  Owen  Rice) 

Supposedly  It  exlsta  to  uncover  facts  that 
might  guide  the  Hoioae  of  Repreaectatlvee  In 
enacting  legislation  Actually.  Ita  tlme-h  n- 
ored  function  Is  to  harry  suspected  radi- 
cals and  aubverslvea.  It  bears  a  charmed 
life   t>ec«us«    It   U   "patriotic." 

Martin  Dlee.  a  Texas  oongreeoaman.  was  lt« 
flrst  chairman,  and  for  years.  It  was  known 
a*  tbe  Dlea  Ck>minltt««.  but  now  It  gets  tta 
formal  name,  the  Hoxiae  Committee  on  Vn- 
American  ActlvUlee.    Another  Texan.  Jok  B 


POOL.  Is  today  Ita  happy,  headline-making 
ring  master. 

Joe — I  am  not  being  unduly  familiar,  Joi 
U  his  name,  not  Joseph — Jok,  wblte-halred. 
portly,  anguished.  Indignant  and  patriotic, 
hM  been  locked  in  televised  combat  with  a 
nrtme  mixture  of  oddities.  Idealists,  headline- 
punters    of    the    left,    and    patriots   of    the 

Itft. 

h  few  of  these  have  engaged  in  un-Amerl- 
:&n  activities  by  anybody's  definition,  In- 
r;uding  their  own.  but  hardly  anyone  would 
tuve  heard  of  them,  if  Ctongreseman  Pool 
tii  not  dredged  them  up  and  given  them 
precious  expoeure  on  TV  and  the  front  page. 

The  pure  patriots,  right,  left,  or  center,  get 
smftl)  attention  during  these  clrcusee.  The 
(Utremlsts  love  HUAC  although  only  the 
right-wingers  among  them  admit  It. 

It  suits  the  promoters  of  the  ultra  right 
that  currency  be  given  to  the  Btrongest  and 
vudest  statements  and  poetures  of  the  far 
:eft  They  have  a  flne  recruiting  pitch  as 
•.hey  declare:  'We  told  you  that  such  things 
went  on.  Our  youth  are  being  subverted  and 
Sfbauched.  and  you  do  nothing.  Join  your 
x-a;  chapter  of  "Nuts  and  Riflemen  for  E>e- 
;ense"  and  save  your  country." 

On  the  other  hand  the  deadly  serious  ones 
if  the  left  are  also  assisted  In  their  recruit- 
ing eSoru  by  the  unfriendly  publicity  itself, 
although  many  of  their  idealists  are  sincere- 
ly outraged  by  the  Illegality  and  antl-Amerl- 
canism  of  the  whole  HXJAC  process.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  among  the  vic- 
tims of  HUAC  are  those  who  get  a  lift  out  of 
the  virtually  painless,  for  them,  martyrdom 
,;  b»;ng  heaved  out  of  the  committee  room. 

D<  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  cozn- 
;:'.itt*e  Is  harmless  merely  because  it  misses 
•.r.e  mark  bo  often  and  is  Intellectually  un- 
speekable  It  has  power  and  sharp  teeth.  It 
damages  good  people  and  good  causes,  and 
IS  a  constant  threat  to  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  those  who  dare  to  dissent. 

The  excuse  for  last  week's  hearing  was  a 
package  of  legislation  designed  to  suppress 
.agitation  against  the  flghting  in  Vietnam. 
The  legislation  is  two-pronged.  One  prong, 
lor  those  who  would  aid  the  enemy;  another 
for  those  who  hold  back  our  military  or  mlll- 
ury  supplies. 

Since  we  are  not  at  war  it  was  bard  to 
define  the  enemy,  so  the  definition  was  made 
very   broad,  any  country,   group   or  person. 

In  hoetile  opp>o6ltlon  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States."  You  could  break  that 
law  by  giving  a  glass  of  water  to  a  rioter  t» 
by  sending  a  food  package  to  a  starving  fam- 
ily You  would  not  even  have  to  give  the  aid. 
Just  advise  someone  else  to  do  it.  Por  many 
:easi-)iiE  that  stringent  statute  appears  to  be 
certaiiily  unconstitutional,  and  the  com- 
r.tttee  was  harassing  citizens  In  order  to  pro- 
rrx'.e  a  law  that  it  had  no  business  dealing 
with  That  is  part  of  the  reason  Judge  Cor- 
coran Issued  his  short-lived  Injunction 
■igalnst  the  hearings. 

No  one  alleges  that  any  significant  mats- 
rial  aid  is  being  given  to  the  enemy,  but  the 
.'ocnmlttee.  and  many  citizens,  are  outraged 
'.hat  anyone  at  all  would  so  much  as  contem- 
plate helping  the  Vletcong  or  the  residents  of 
Vortii  Vietnam.  No  American,  they  feel, 
should  want  to  feed,  to  heal,  or  to  soothe  the 
population  which  our  military  are  trying  to 
bomb  into  submission  In  an  undeclared  war. 
Dtasent  is  being  made  equal  to  disloyalty. 

We  already  have  legislation  to  deal  with 
thace  who  would  truly  aid  a  real  enemy,  and 
the  proposal  la  not  only  bad  but  imnecessary. 
The  second  prong,  which  would  prevent 
interference  with  materiel  destined  for  mlll- 
lary  use.  could  turn  out  to  be  the  worse  of 
the  two  It  makes  military  goods  virtually 
sacred. 

If  that  should  become  law  it  woxild  hit 
Idealistic  pacifist  groups  of  the  sort  that  are 
encamped  near  the  nuclear  submarine  b«M  )a 


Oroton  and  of  the  sort  that  will  strongly 
protest  any  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 
These  Idealistic  souls  do  not  really  Interfere 
with  the  movement  of  men  and  materiel  but 
they  do  annoy  as  they  offer  their  tokens  of 
dissent.  It  would  be  shameftil  to  treat  them 
as  criminals,  but  they  would  be  criminals  If 
HUAC  had  Its  way. 

There  la  another  class  of  people  who  do 
Interfere  with  the  movement  and  manufac- 
ture of  goods,  and  who  would  be  hit  by  the 
legislation,  although  It  Is  not  aimed  at  them. 
When  unions  strike,  their  Intention  is  to  halt 
manufacture  and  movement  of  goods  until 
the  strike  Is  settled.  Military  materiel  travels 
on  every  road  and  railroad  and  is  being  proc- 
essed In  half  the  factories  of  the  United 
State.  JoK  R.  Pool,  has  chanced  upon  a 
strike-breaking  law  of  tremendous  potential. 
What  Irony  If  It  passes!  The  trade  luilon 
establishment  has  never  been  more  warlike 
and  less  paclflstte  than  It  is  now,  but  who 
cares?    The  labor  lobby  had  better  get  busy. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee fimctlons  not  as  a  legislative  Instru- 
ment, but  as  tbj  voice  of  a  muddled  and 
angfry  segment  of  the  citizenry.  Let  them 
find  their  emotional  outlet  somewhere  else, 
and  let  us  rescue  the  legislative  process  from 
further  degradation  by  ending  an  ignoble 
experiment  In  un-Amerlcanlsm. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  an  excursion  In  futility,  a 
fact  that  is  known  to  everyone  on  this 
floor,  and  with  no  effort  to  keep  It  secret. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hats],  and  others  have  stated  In 
the  debate  with  no  denial  from  any  quar- 
ter, that  there  Is  no  Intention  of  push- 
ing toe  bUl  to  a  vote  In  the  other  body. 
The  89th  Congress  Is  about  to  die. 

If  there  were  any  serious  thought  of 
this  bill  becoming  a  law  I  am  sure  there 
would  have  been  greater  care  In  its  draft- 
ing. I  know  of  no  better  lawyer,  and 
certainly  no  finer  gentleman  than  oiu* 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Tuck],  who  will  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
Governors  In  the  long  and  brilliant  story 
of  Virginia.  I  regard  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord],  a  former 
speaker  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  a  lawyer  of  the  finest 
capacity,  with  a  penetrating  legal  mind. 
There  are  others  on  the  committee  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  oversee  a 
better  Job  of  legislative  drafting  if  the 
product  they  were  working  on  had  any 
serious  ambition  of  making  the  statute 
books. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
ever  the  part  of  wisdom,  certainly  not  In 
the  role  of  a  statesman,  to  flirt  with 
futlUty. 

As  I  read  the  bill  we  have  before  us  It 
could  be  Interpreted  to  forbid  the  exten- 
sion of  medical  aid  through  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  American  prisoners 
of  war.  I  would  not  want  that  on  my 
conscience.  It  surely  would  make  It  a 
felony  to  give  medicine  to  a  dying 
enemy — and  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  us 
would  want  to  go  that  far.  After  all,  we 
do  have  some  reservations. 

The  office  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  assured  us  that 
our  national  security  requires  no  further 
penal  enactments  to  meet  every  demand 
of  the  present  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title : 

"Xm-E   rV — OBSTBCCTION   or   ARMED    FORCES 

"Findings  of  fact 

"Sbc.  401.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  finds  and  declares  that — 

"(1)  There  exists  a  world  Communist 
movement  having  as  its  objective  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  governments,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  aggressions  of 
Communist  powers,  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. 

"(3)  The  conduct  of  wars  by  such  powers, 
groups  and  organizations  has  taken  uncon- 
ventional forms.  In  that  armed  hostilities  are 
undertaken  and  Initiated  by  them  without 
prior  declaration  or  such  formallUes  as  are 
recognized  In  international  law  as  constitut- 
ing a  legal  or  piolltlcal  status  of  war. 

"(4)  The  fact  and  consequences  of  such 
unconventional  warfare  constitute  a  present 
and  long-range  threat  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  If  not 
successfully  resisted  threaten  total  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

"(5)  In  defense  of  Its  national  security 
and  In  the  interest  of  world  peace,  the  United 
States  has  been  compelled  on  several  oc- 
casions to  engage  In  actual  war.  although  ol 
limited  scope  and  sometimes  designated  as 
police  actions,  to  Insure  its  safety  and  to 
prevent  full-scale  International  war. 

"(6)  There  exist  in  the  United  States  cer- 
tain organizations,  groups,  and  persons  who 
adhere  to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
world  Communist  movement,  who  seek  to 
give  aid.  assistance,  and  comfort  to  forces 
hostile  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  enlist  others  in  support  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  with  the  Intent  to  ob- 
struct and  defeat  the  defense  activities  of  the 
United  States. 

"(7)  There  also  exist  within  the  world 
other  powers  or  forces  which,  although  not 
identified  as  Communist,  have  committed  or 
threatened  aggressions.  Involving  the  In- 
terests and  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  stability  of  world  peace. 

"Assistance  to  hostile  forces 

"Sbc.  402.  (a)  Whoever,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  owing  allegiance  to  or 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  any  element  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  engaged 
in    hostilities   armed    conflict    abroad — 

"(1)  gives,  or  attempts  to  give,  or  advises, 
counsels,  urges,  or  solicits  another  to  give 
or  deliver,  any  money,  property,  or  thing,  or 

"(2)  solicits,  collects,  receives,  or  gives  to 
another,  any  money,  property,  or  thing  for 
delivery,  or 

"(3)  solicits,  collects,  receives,  or  gives  to 
another  any  money  or  thing  of  value  for  the 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  any  property,  sup- 
plies, or  thing,  intended  for  delivery, 
to  any  hostile  foreign  power,  or  agency  or 
national  thereof  or  to  any  organization, 
group,  or  person,  acting  in  hostile  opfjosltion 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
with  the  intent,  or  having  reason  to  believe, 
that  such  conduct  will  impede  or  interfere 
with  the  operation  or  success  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  man- 
ner prejudice  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  advantage  such  foreign  ptower, 
agency,  national,  organization,  group,  or  per- 
son Bball  t>e  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty  years, 
or  both. 
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'■Obttructxng    mtlttary    personnel    or    trans- 
portation 

"Sec  403.  Whoever  «nthln  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  Stale*,  obatructj.  impedea.  or  Inter- 
feres with,  or  atteinpu  to  obstruct.  Impede, 
or  interfere  with,  ..-r  advises,  counsels,  urge*, 
or  soUclta  another  to  obstruct.  Impede  or  In- 
terfere with   - 

(li  the  free  movement  on  foot,  or  other- 
wlae,  of  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Umted  .States  while  on  duty,  or 

"(21  the  loading,  provisioning,  manning, 
operation,  movement  or  passage  of  any  fa- 
culty of  transporlitlun  being  used,  or  In- 
tended to  N"  used,  in  whole  or  In  part  for 
the  transportation  of  personnel,  supplies  or 
materiel  of  such  Armed  P^irces. 
with  the  intent  to  obstruct.  Impede,  or  In- 
terfere with  the  United  Sta't'.'i.  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  In  preparing  for.  or 
carrying  on,  any  military  dutv  or  activity, 
•hall  be  fined  not  more  than  »ao.000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

Mr  POOL  Interrupting  the  reading  < . 
Mr  Chairman,  I  aalt  urtanimoos  consent 
that  further  readlriR  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 

The  CHAIRM.^N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa,s  no  objection 

coMMrrrre  amcvdmenth 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amend  nent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3    line  10,  strUe  out  "(ai" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
a«reed   to 

The  CHAIRMA.V  The  Ort  will  re- 
port the  n^xt  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pa*??  J,  line  11.  Immediately  a,fter 
"owing  iillei^lance  to".  Insert  'or  subject  to 
the   Jurisdiction    of. 

The  committee 
afrreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN 
port  the  next  committee  am*^ndTient 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  out  "hostilities" 
and  Insert   in   !!eu  thereof  "arme<:   conflict". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Cleri  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  15  through  17, 
and   Insert   In   lieu    thereof   the   following 

".li  (fives  or  delivers,  or  li'.tempts  to  give 
or  deliver,  any  money,  property    nr  thing,  or 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  In  line  1.  strike  out 
"to  any  hostile  foreign  power  or  agency  or 
national  thereof  or  to  any  organization. 
group  or  person  acting  In  hostile  opposition 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof-  -  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  foreign  p<jwer.  organization,  or 
group  engaged  In  armed  conflict  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  tfnlt«'d  Stft*«««,  or  to  or 
for  th>>  use  of  any  resident,  national,  mem- 
ber, or  agent  thereof". 


amendment      was 
The  Cler:<  will  re- 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tlie  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows; 

On  page  4,  beginning  In  line  U,  strike  out 
"agency,  national,  organization,  group,  or 
person"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "organli»- 
tlon.  group,  resident,  national,  member,  or 
a^ent". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  19.  Immediately  after 
"owing  allegiance  to".  Insert  "or  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of" 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow.s 

On  page  4.  bct^lnnlng  m  line  21.  strike  out 
or  Interfere  with,  or  advises,  cjunsels.  urges, 
or  solicits  another  U^  L>bstruct.  impede.". 

Mr.  WATSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Member.s  of  the 
Committee.  I  fi-el  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  pipct'.s  of  lan^'aawe  that  we 
had  In  tlie  original  bill  as  Introduced  by 
the  Kentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  PoolI 
If  the  committee  amendment  prevails 
and  we  strike  out  this  language,  in 
essence  what  we  are  doing  is  virtually  to 
pumsh  the  young  person  and  to  k-t  the 
real  culprit  go  free 

In  my  Judgment,  the  one  who  gets  up 
and  encourages  and  solicits  and  gets 
another  to  go  out  and  Impede  the  move- 
ment of  materiel  or  men  of  tlie  Armed 
Forces  is  Just  as  Rullty  as  the  person  who 
actiially  chains  himself  to  the  truck  or 
lies  down  In  front  of  a  railway  train  or 
a  truck 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  us  to 
make  a  mistake  here  We  are  aware  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  Communists. 
They  do  not  net  out  In  front  They 
capltalla'  on  the  Idealistic  thinking  of 
youn.<  people  and  those  who  mlKhl  not 
perhaps  be  as  realistic  In  facing  up  to 
the  facts  of  life  If  we  strike  this  lan- 
guage out,  we  are  eoing  to  say  "Go 
aihead"  to  the  hardened  Communists  and 
those  who  would  capitalize  on  young  peo- 
ple, 'and  you  will  go  scot  free  You  will 
sit  beside  a  troop  train  and  tell  the 
youn«sters  to  go  ahead  and  get  on  the 
tracks  and  get  under  the  wheels  and  the 
Government  can  do  nothing  with  you. 
If  you  are  standing  there  urging  these 
young  people  to  commit  these  acts  which 
will  be  punishable  by  severe  fines  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  vie  will  not  be  able 
to  touch  you  " 

I  may  say  to  my  dear  and  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr  PoolI.  I  know  he  had  in 
mind  exactly  what  I  am  speaking  of  right 
now  when  he  proposed  this  language  Ini- 
tially and  wanted  to  .subject  the  cocon- 
spirator the  hardened  person,  the  adult. 
and  the  Communist  who  will  go  out  and 
try  to  enctnjrage  young  people  U:)  Impede 
the  movement  of  materiel  and  armed 
forces — he  wanted  them  to  be  punished 


equally  with  those  who  actually  commi: 
the  act.  There  are  some  who  would  .say 
"I  know  that,  but  one  who  sits  on  the 
sideline  is  just  engaging  In  free  speech 
and  should  this  amendment  not  bf 
adopted,  we  are  going  to  strike  at  the 
very  freedom  of  speech  or  expression  or 
dissent  which  we  have  in  this  country 
I  believe  in  freedom  of  speech,  a.s  I 
stated  earlier  during  the  general  debate 
on  this  matter,  but  I  submit  that  if  we 
knock  thLs  language  out  of  the  bill,  we 
are  going  to  say  not  only  do  you  have 
freedom  of  speech,  but  we  are  golns  to 
say  that  you  can  stand  here  and  tell  iht 
young  per.son  and  the  person  whi,i  i.s 
idealistic  and  a  thinker  and  a  naive  per- 
son to  get  down  and  actually  commit  th- 
act  and  you  will  be  able  to  .sit  back  and 
laugh  and  then  move  over  to  the  ne.xt 
group  of  people  and  tell  them  to  do  the 
very  same  thing.  If  we  mean  business 
here,  we  are  goiiig  to  get  the  hardened 
criminals  as  well  as  the  Commur.i.st- 
front  movement  I  submit  here  in  this 
Hou.se  that  we  should  go  along  with  the 
original  Intent  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pool!,  which  I  know  he  had 
In  the  language  in  the  bill  and  apply  the 
same  penalties  and  provisions  to  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  and  the  Otepkas  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  them  who  will  get  ou; 
and  convince  the.se  young  people  and  en- 
courage them  to  get  under  the  front  of  a 
troop  train  or  anything  such  as  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  why  I  oppose 
the  amendment  and  hope  that  the  Cct.- 
mittec  will  refu.se  to  go  along  with  th-J 
.suggestion  In  this  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  I  li.^^ 
In  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  as  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  which  strikes  ali 
language  referring  to  advising,  courLsel- 
Ing.  and  urging.  I  rise  to  defend  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  do  agree  with  th" 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Watson  1  that  this  language  would  prob- 
ably be  constitutional.  However,  here 
we  are  in  a  so-called  gray  area.  There  is 
.some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  language 
would  be  constitutional  I  strongly  fee! 
In  view  of  the  many  decisions  that  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  US  Supreme 
Court.  :hat  the  present  court  would  hold 
such  laiyjuage  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
my  dear  friend  yield  to  me  at  this  point" 

Mr  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WATSON  I  am  Inclined  to  a^ree 
with  my  dear  friend  that  perhaps  in  the 
present  frame  of  mind  the  Supreme 
Court  would  probably  declare  this  lan- 
guage to  be  uncon-stitutional.  However. 
we  can  take  care  of  that  possibility  or 
eventuality  by  simply  putting  at  the  end 
of  the  bill  a  .saving  procedure  that  should 
any  part  of  this  measure  be  declared 
unconstitutional,  it  will  not  affect  the 
\aJidity  of  any  other. 

And,  so,  I  should  like  to  .see  you  now 
do  the  entire  Job  and  not  be  fearful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  mieht 
declare  this  section  unconstitutional 


Mr.  Chairmar 
ity  and  that  is  ^ 
go  ahead  and  f£ 

.Mr  ICHORD. 
point  out  to  the 
Carolina  that 
Commerce  DepE 
tiotis  under  the 
have  language 
tiiat  has  been  si 

Certainly,  Mr 
do  in  a  regulatic 
in  a  statute. 

For  example. 
1303  of  the  hear: 
Meyer,  the  repre 
inent  of  Comme 
regulation  conti 
i^uage: 

No  person  may 
abet,  counsel,  con 
permit  the  doing 
or  the  omission  c 
Export  Control  1 
.irder.  rule,  regu 
thereunder. 

I  say,  again,  ] 
we  cannot  do  t 
cannot  do  It  by 

But,  Mr,  Cha 
fully  request  th 
South  Carolina 
his  opposition  t 
cause  the  gentl 
we  are  working 
area  here.  Anc 
restrict  the  ap; 
overt  acts,  witl 
of  aiding,  and  a 
United  States. 

Mr,  WATSON 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  ICHORD. 
drawn,  with  the 
a  person  has  to 
and  he  has  to  ( 

I  now  yield  fi 
from  South  Car 

Mr  WATSO> 
I  .say  that  then 
for  whom  I  ha' 
with  whom  I  r 
gentleman  from 

But.  Mr.  Chaii 
about  this,  and 
phatlcally  clear 
lleman's  feeling 
mine- ■ 

Mr.  ICHORD 

Mr  WATSON 
wants  to  get  th 
as  the  one  whi 
act.';  We  want  i 
■he  youngsters 
well  as  the  your 
forms  the  act. 

.'Vnd.  Mr,  Cha 
draw  my  objec 
amendment. 

I  hope  we  will 
this  question. 

Mr,  Chairmar 
responsibility  to 
with  what  we  fe 
tional.  I  feel  tl: 
'mutational,  and 
from  it  simply  b< 
Court  might  dei 
tutional. 
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actually  commit 
le  who  would  say 
who  sits  on  the 
g  In  free  speech 
ndment  not  be 
to  strike  at  the 
or  expression  or 
in  this  country." 
of  speech,  as  I 
le  general  debate 
ubmlt  that  if  we 
it  of  the  bill,  we 
nly  do  you  have 
we  arc  going  to 
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!  person  who  is 
and  a  naive  per- 
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e  to  sit  back  and 
over  to  the  next 
II  them  to  do  the 
•e  mean  business 
;et  the  hardmed 
the  Communist- 
amit  here  in  this 
to  along  with  the 
gentleman  from 
:h  I  know  he  had 
nil  and  apply  the 
rovlsions  to  the 
d  the  Otepkas  or 
who  will  get  out 
\g  people  and  en- 
jer  the  front  of  a 
such  as  that. 
Is  why  I  opiwse 
pe  that  the  Com- 
D  along  with  the 
nmlttee   amend- 

Chalrman,  I  rise 
Timlttee   amend- 

Members  of  the 
or  of  the  amer.d- 
whlch  strikes  aL 
,d  vising,  counsel - 
I  defend  the  com- 

10  agree  with  the 
1  Carolina  (Mr 
uage  would  prob- 

However.  here 
ly  area.  There  is 
ler  this  language 
.  I  strongly  feel 
cislons  that  have 
.he  U.S.  Supreme 
court  would  hold 
:onstituUona]. 

Chairman,  wii: 
me  at  this  point' 
Id  to  the  gentle- 
inclined  to  agree 
it  perhaps  in  the 
id  the  Supreme 
declare  this  lan- 
tional.  However, 
lat  possibility  or 
uttlng  at  the  end 
jdure  that  should 
5un?  be  declared 

11  not  affect  the 

s  to  see  you  now 
not  be  fearful  of 
?me  Court  might 
constitutional 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity and  that  is  why  I  am  urging  that  we 
go  ahead  and  face  our  responsibility. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  regula- 
tions under  the  Export  Control  Act  do 
have  language  simUar  to  the  langiiage 
that  has  been  stricken. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot 
do  in  a  regulation  what  one  could  not  do 
in  a  statute. 

For  example.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
1303  of  the  hearings,  I  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Meyer,  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  that  the  Commerce 
regulation  contairis  the  following  lan- 
gruage: 

No  pyersoii  may  knowingly  cause,  or  aid, 
abe:.  counsel,  command,  Induce,  procure  or 
permit  the  doing  of  any  act  fwohlblted  by, 
or  the  omlsBlon  of  any  act  required  by  the 
Export  Control  law  or  any  proclamation, 
order,  rule,  regulation,  or  license  issued 
thereunder. 

I  say,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
we  cannot  do  this  by  regulation  if  we 
cannot  do  it  by  statute. 

But,  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Watson]  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  does  admit  that 
we  are  working  in  the  so-called  gray 
area  here.  And  I  feel  that  we  should 
restrict  the  application  of  this  act  to 
overt  acts,  with  the  specific  intention 
of  aiding,  and  abetting  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  we  have  the  bill  now 
drawn,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
a  person  has  to  have  the  specific  intent, 
and  he  has  to  commit  an  overt  act. 

I  now  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body 
for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  and 
with  whom  I  prefer  to  deal  than  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  I  want  to  make  it  em- 
phatically clear  that  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman's feeling  is  just  as  strong  as 
mine 

Mr.  ICHORD     Certainly. 

Mr.  WATSON.  That  the  gentleman 
wants  to  get  the  coconspirators  as  well 
as  the  one  who  actuEiUy  commits  the 
act.-;  We  want  to  get  the  ones  who  urge 
the  youngsters  to  commit  the  act  as 
well  as  the  youngster  who  actually  per- 
forms the  act. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  with- 
draw my  objection  to  this  committee 
amendment. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  division  vote  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  legislate  in  accordance 
with  what  we  feel  is  right  and  constitu- 
tional. I  feel  that  this  language  Is  con- 
stitutional, and  I  shall  not  back  away 
from  it  simply  because  I  feel  the  Supreme 
Court  might  decide  that  It  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  wholehearted  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  But,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  general  statute  relating  to  conspir- 
acy— aiding  and  abetting  a  conspiracy — 
anyone  who  would  intentionally  violate 
this  proposed  act  will  be  covered  under 
the  conspiracy  statute? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment proposes  to  strike  certain  words 
which  include  the  word  "solicit"  in  sec- 
tion 403. 

However,  in  section  402,  we  have  the 
word  "solicit"  remaining  at  least  in  two 
places — lines  20  and  22. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  might 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee In  the  use  of  the  word  "solicit" 
in  section  402,  when  it  has  very  properly 
offered  an  amendment  to  strike  it  in 
section  403? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that 
the  amendment  was  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  the  actual  solicitation 
of  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Vietcong  or 
the  North  Vietnamese,  which  has  hap- 
pened many  times  within  our  own  United 
States.  Certainly  if  a  person,  with  the 
committee  amendment.  If  it  Is  adopted, 
if  he  states  "I  think  that  you  should  give 
$10  for  the  use  of  the  Vietcong,"  that 
would  not  be  a  solicitation.  But  if  I  came 
to  you  and  stated  "I  am  collecting  money 
for  the  use  of  the  Vietcong,  will  you  give 
me  $10?"  that  would  constitute  a  sohci- 
tatlon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  the  gentleman 
Is  saying  Is  that  the  verb  "to  solicit"  as 
used  in  section  402  Is  In  the  sense  of 
actively  raising  money? 

Mr.  ICHORD.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  not  solicitation 
In  the  sense  of  merely  advocating  or  ex- 
pressing or  uttering  or  that  kind  of 
thing? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  Is  correct,  if  the 
amendment  Is  adopted. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  against  the  adoption  of  this 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (<lemanded  by  Mr.  Watson)  there 
were — ayea  45,  noes  39. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pool  and 
Mr.  Watson. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  59, 
noes  27. 


So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5,  beginning  in  line  11.  strike  out 
"$20,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty 
years  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BY     MR.    POOL 

Mr.  POOL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pool:  On  page 
5,  line  13,  Immediately  before  the  quotation 
marks  Insert  the  following:  "The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  wlt^ 
respect  to  any  labor  dispute  (within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  In  the  Act  of 
March  23,   1932   (29  U.S.C.  ch.  6))." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Pool]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Cha'rman,  this 
amendment  was  drawn  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  and 
in  his  absence  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment for  him.  I  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment and  I  have  taken  it  up  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  understand 
that  the  minority  side  also  agrees;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POOL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  that  the 
legislative  record  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. But  to  be  sure  even  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary,  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  amendment  and  we  have 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  POOL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  committee  a  few  questions  with  re- 
gard to  this  particular  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment  Is 
to  protect  members  of  organized  labor 
who  may  be  striking  in  a  defense  plant 
or  who  may  be  picketing  a  truck  com- 
pany or  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion that  is  transporting  material  for  the 
armed  services  against  the  penalties 
enumerated  in  this  act. 

May  I  have  the  response  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman  to  that  question? 

Mr.  POOL.  In  this  act  we  provide 
that  "whoever  obstructs,  impedes,  or  in- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  obstruct, 
impede,  or  interfere  with — " 

They  shall  be  covered  by  this  act. 

A  labor  dispute  would  not  come  under 
that  and  that  is  why  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  would  appear  on  page  5, 
line  13,  before  the  quotation  marks;  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  POOL.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
yes.  This  additional  language  would  be 
inserted  in  the  bill  on  page  5,  line  13, 
after  the  penalty  provision. 
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Mr  HOLIFIKI.D  Than  It  applies  to  a 
section  which  does  not  contain  the  ele- 
ment of  Intent.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  POOL.  On  line  8  the  lanijuage 
appears  with  the  Intent  to  obatruct, 
impede  or  interfere  with  tlie  UrUted 
States.  ■  and  a  labor  dispute  would  not 
have  that  purpose  This  Is  the  way  I 
look  at  It  I  did  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. It  Is  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Dcwrl. 
I  offered  It  for  him  as  a  courtesy 

Mr  HOLIi-IELD  I  understand  Then 
any  labor  union,  whether  It  w  dominated 
by  Communists  or  not — and  .some  of 
them  we  know,  as  the  record  shows,  have 
been  dominated  by  Communists — can 
obstruct  the  flow  of  goods  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  without  penalties  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  some  poor,  benighted, 
half-witted  person  could  lie  down  In 
front  of  a  truck,  be  removed,  &uA  as  the 
committee  report  shows,  he  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  not  more  than  5  years.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  POOL  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  In  accepting  the  amendment  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  it  Is  not  designed 
to  protect  from  prosecution  a  Commu- 
nist-led trade  union,  or  any  Communist 
trade  union  leader,  who  might  delib- 
erately call  a  strike  to  obstruct  '-he  flow 
of  goods  in  lUi  undeclared  wai  or  sab- 
otage a  military  operation  of  th-s  coun- 
try or  aid  the  enemy 

Mr  HOLII^ELD  The  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  not  contain 
the  language  which  the  gentlenxan  has 
Just  now  enunciated. 

Mr.  POOL.  It  certainly  does  This 
language  U  a  provision  of  that  section 

TM»  section  ihall  not  be  appUcabie  to  »ny 
lAbor  ch»put«  witbm  tbe  meaning  t>.'  that 
t«ra\  u  u»ed  m  th«  Act  or  Kareb  1933 

As  I  Interpret  that  act.  it  does  not 
meaui  with  Intent  to  Impede  or  Interfere 
with  the  flow  of  goods 

Mr  HOLIPTELD  But  the  urlon  does 
Intend  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  goods  If  it 
pickets 

Mr  POOL.  I  am  glad  you  gave  me 
this  opportunity  to  read  this  legislative 
Intent 

Mr  HOLIFIEU)  I  would  like  to  have 
the  legislation  that  this  refers  to  read 
alao,  as  there  la  nothing  available  to  me. 

Mr  POOL  Are  you  opposing  the 
amendment? 

Mr  HOLIPIELD.  I  am  trying  to  clar- 
ify the  language  to  And  what  the  gen- 
tleman means 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mlasourl. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  sec- 
tion 402  as  presently  drafted  U  a  spe- 
ciflc-lntent  crime:  that  la,  the  person 
has  to  first,  give,  deliver,  or  attempt  to 
give  or  deliver;  second,  solicit 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  5  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 


nois^    The  Chair  hetws  none,  and  It  Is 
so  ordered 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr  ICHORD  If  I  may  conllnue  to 
make  the  necessary  legislative  history, 
the  person  would  have  to  commit  tliese 
overt  acts  with  the  specific  Intent,  as 
shown  on  page  4,  that  such  conduct  will 
impede  or  interfere  with  the  operation 
ur  success  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  a  manner  that  will 
prt'judlce  the  Interests  of  the  United 
-States  or  advantage  such  foreign  power 
or  orKanizatlun,  group,  resident,  national 
member  or  agent 

Mr  HOUFIKIX)  The  gentleman  Is 
reading  the  language  of  section  402  and 
he  Is  not  rt>»dlng  the  iang'aage  of  section 
403,  tiecause  the  language  Is  completely 
different.  Line  9  of  page  5  states:  "any 
member  of  the  Armed  P\)rces,  In  prepar- 
ing for.  or  carrying  on  any  military  duty 
or  activity."  whether  It  Is  peacetime  or 
engaged  In  armed  conflict.  Therefore. 
the  language  does  not  apply  to  those 
people  engaged  only  in  armed  conflict 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yleW 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
llemaii  from  Illinois 

Mr  YATES.  Recently  the  machinists 
of  the  airlines  struck  in  order  to  obtain 
certain  advantages  in  working  conditions 
ar^d  salary  They  intended  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  purpoeee,  that  the  planes 
should  not  fly  planes  that  were  carrj'- 
Ing  mejnbers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
materiel  brjund  for  southeast  Asia 
Would  this  act  be  applicable  to  that  kind 
of  strike? 

Mr  HOLIFIEIX)  I  cannot  anewer 
tiie  gentleman's  question 

Mr  YATES  Can  we  get  an  an.swer 
to  that  question  from  the  committee? 

Mr  ICHORD  I  would  state  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  It  is  not 
the  Intent  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  this  apply  to  labor  dis- 
putes. Personally.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  la  necessary  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  language  of  section  403 
as  contained  In  the  bill  would  cover  bona 
.Ide  labor  dispute*  The  gentleman 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  labor  dis- 
putes were  not  covered,  so  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the  sec- 
tion 1  Is  correctly  drawn  and  I  can  sup- 
{»rt  that  with  good  grace  and  with  good 
conscience  But  I  also  say  that  section 
403  Is  so  ambiguous  and  covers  such  a 
wide  territory  that  It  goes  far  beyond 
military  service  In  armed  cor\fllct  and 
goes  to  any  duty  performed  by  a  military 
person  or  unit  In  the  United  States.  It 
.strengthens  the  military  power  In  the 
United  States  over  and  above  civilian 
powers  It  gives  them  protection  against 
clTlllan  powers,  which  civilian  powers 
now  have.  In  cases  where  military 
superior  officers  are  not  present  to  con- 
trol actions  of  a  member  of  the  military. 
It  provides  t^enaltiea  for  such  civilian 
exercise  of  legitimate  authority;  and.  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  unless  section  403 
Li  .Stricken  or  greatly  Improved  In  Its  na- 
ture, I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE  I  wtint  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  I  asked  questions  duniig 
general  debate  on  this  very  point  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  If  this  Is  not 
changed.  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  also 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  believe  that  stc- 
tlon  1  is  acceptable,  and  I  am  willing  lo 
support  It  But  this  Is  so  poorly  drafted 
and  it  will  do  so  many  things  that  we  do 
not  want  to  do  and  the  committee  does 
not  Intend  to  do  that  I  shall  support.  If 
offered,  a  motion  to  strike  that  section; 
and  If  stricken  I  shall  then  vote  for  the 
bill  If  It  Is  not  stricken  or  Is  not 
amended  properly,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Pool: 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     uTFEaED     lY      MR       JOELSO.N 

Mr  JOELSON      Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offe^^d  by  Mr.  Joelson  :  Im- 
medlatAly  after  the  final  section  add  the  '.  ,\- 
lowing  and  number  It  accordingly:  "Nothing 
herein  oont&ined  ahall  pert&ln  to  or  pn^ 
vide  a  penalty  for  any  action  carried  uu: 
pursuant  i«.)  the  order  or  directive  of  the 
President  nf  the  United  States  of  .Vmerl.  a. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
asked  the  chairman  before  where  In  this 
act  there  was  any  provision  that  would 
allow  the  President  of  the  United  Statee 
to  allow  dnigs,  let  us  say.  shipped  U 
North  Vietnam  In  exchange  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners. 

I  am  sorry  to  saj*  that  I  got  no  answer 
whatsoever.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
this  bill  may  be  setting  a  record  because 
it  is  the  shortest  bill  generating  the  most 
confu-slon  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  cx)ncem  ex- 
presssed  here — and  It  was  expressed  very 
sincerely — for  our  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam Yet  we  have  servicemen  In  prison 
In  North  Vietnam,  and  they  can  be  kept 
there  indefinitely  In  despair  unless  we 
make  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  to 
get  them  b(u;k.  I  do  not  want  us  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  We  did  not  do  It  to  John  P 
Kennedy  when  he  wanted  to  negotiate 
for  the  return  of  Cuban  nationals.  Yet 
we  are  tying  the  hands  of  the  President 
so  that  he  cannot  negotiate  to  return 
own  own  boys  from  North  Vietnam. 
That  Is  a  pretty  un-American  contribu- 
tion from  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  We  are  turning  our 
backs  on  them  and  saying  that  we  cti.- 
not  do  anything  to  help  them. 

I  would  urge,  not  as  a  partisan  mat- 
ter or  a  sectional  matter,  but  I  would 
really  urge  and  plead  with  the  subcom- 
nilttee  chairman  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOELSON      Yes     I  yield. 


Mr  ICHORD.  Personally  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  the  amendment  of 
the  eentleman  from  New  Jersey,  but  I 
really  do  not  think  It  is  necessary.  TTie 
j:en:leman's  amendment  is  appljdng  to 
section  402. 

Mr  JOELSON  It  Is  applying  to  this 
act. 

Mr  ICHORD  Again  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  there  has  to  be 
s;)erific  Intent  to  advantage  such  foreign 
power  Certainly  In  sending  medical  aid 
;o  our  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  the 
Vietnamese  there  cannot  be  that  Intent, 

Mr  YATES.  Are  you  sending  It  to 
Nor'h  Vietnam? 

Mr  JOELSON.  That  Is  right.  We 
arf  M  nding  it  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr   YATES.     In  exchange? 

Mr  JOELSON.  And  I  say  to  you  that 
■xe  i.ave  heard  before  that  if  there  Is 
doubt  as  to  the  need  of  this  entire  bill. 
we  ."should  resolve  the  doubt  by  passing 
.:  Does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to 
.T..V  :!iotlon? 

Mr  ICHORD      How  would  that  be  ad- 

ir. -aping  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr  JOELSON.  If  there  Is  any  doubt, 
:et  ".s  put  It  In.  That  is  what  we  have 
bee;  hearing  all  afternoon  and  all 
evening.  So  why  take  the  chance? 
That  is  what  we  have  been  hearing  all 
d.-iv 

Mr  POOL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t-ev.tleman  >'leld? 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  chalr- 
T.a;-.  of  the  committee. 

Mr  POOL.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
!::1!  that  prohibits  the  President  from 
is.'^uii.g  any  directive  or  order  to  that 
extent      So  why  have  the  amendment? 

Mr  JOEI^ON.  Because  the  bill  says 
w!.t>ever."  "Whoever"  gives  anjrthlng 
to  a  foreign  country  engaged  In  hostll- 
\\Jie&  with  us  Is  charged  with  the  crime. 
!t  does  not  exempt  the  President  or  any- 
bod.v  acting  under  his  orders.  Again  I 
urge  the  chairman  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  POOL.  It  is  a  needless  amend- 
ment and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  guess  that  your  op- 
po.sltlon  Is  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  amraidment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
Mr  JoklsonJ.  It  is  a  fine  amendment, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  As  I  re- 
call it  the  Cuban  arrangements  of  which 
he  spoke  were  not  conducted  In  accord 
»lth  an  order  or  a  directive  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  were 
tnade  by  private  citizens  acting  without 
any  such  order  or  directive.  Even  If  his 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  would  not 
cover  that  situation. 

Mr  JOELSON.  WIU  the  genUeman 
.vield  for  a  second? 

Mr     OHARA    of    Michigan.      Very 

briefly. 

Mr  JOEl^SON  The  President  could 
issue  an  order  or  directive  authorizing  It. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  If  you  re- 
call, that  was  something  the  President 


felt  could  not  be  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment very  briefly  on  the  hearings  that 
led  to  this  bill.  I  wish  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  felt  the  witnesses  who  made 
such  outrageous  attempts  to  disrupt  the 
hearings  and  their  attorneys,  who  did 
everything  they  could  to  disrupt  those 
hearings,  should  have  been  removed  and 
should  have  been  dted  for  disorderly 
conduct. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  If  these  witnesses,  or  any 
of  them,  were  the  same  persons  or 
were  associated  with  the  same  politi- 
cal organization  as  those  witnesses  who 
appeared  during  the  committee's  inves- 
tigation of  "Travel  to  Cuba?" 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  they  belonged  to  the 
progressive  labor  movement  and  that 
was  the  sponsoring  movement  behind 
the  trips  to  Cuba.  Castro  provided  the 
money  to  send  the  students  down  to 
Cuba  «md  Castro  entertained  them  and 
Indoctrinated  them  in  the  Red  Chinese 
philosophy  of  communism. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Let  me  ask 
this  further  question:  Did  they  not  in 
those  hearings  tise  exactly  the  same  tac- 
tics that  they  so  efifectlvely  used  in  try- 
ing to  disrupt  these  hearings  and  in  their 
effort  to  heap  ridicule  and  contempt  up- 
on the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  POOL.  That  is  correct.  However, 
we  obtained  more  information  from 
them  the  second  time,  in  some  respects, 
than  we  did  upon  their  initial  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seven  of  them  admitted 
that  they  were  C<Mnmunlsts,  and  they 
were  In  a  sense  helpful  to  the  committee 
in  its  work. 

Mr.  ©"HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  clear  my  contempt 
for  these  witnesses,  people  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  lunatic,  left-wing  fringe. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  absolutely  no 
sympathy  with  the  decision  to  call  these 
witnesses,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  they 
would  not  produce  useftil  testimony, 
that  they  would  use  this  hearing  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  themselves  appear 
to  be  a  significant  interest  group  in  the 
United  States,  which  they  are  not,  and 
that  they  would  use  these  hearings  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  disrupt  the  business 
of  the  Congress  and  to  heap  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  exactly  what  they 
did.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee knew,  or  should  have  known,  that 
that  is  what  they  would  do,  but  the 
committee  deliberately  gave  them  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  approve  of 
the  committee's  action  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  after  that  statement,  I  should  make 
this  statement:  "niese  witnesses  were 
called  in  an  effort  to  develop  Information 
about  their  activities  with  respect  to  rais- 
ing money  to  send  to  the  'Vletcong  and 
to  the  North  Vietnamese — actions  which 


were  clearly  material  and  pertinent  to 
this  bill,  on  which  the  hearings  were  held. 

Also,  this  was  done  In  our  efforts  to 
show  that  these  people  are  a  part  of 
the  "May  2  movement,"  a  part  of 
the  "Progreisslve  Labor  movement,"  and 
by  their  own  testimony  that  they  are  In 
fact  a  part  of  the  Communist  movement; 
to  prove  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
subversive  Intent,  the  Communists  were 
behind  these  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States  and  their  organized  activi- 
ties demonstrated  a  need  for  legislation. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  helpful, 
In  considering  this  legislation  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  facts  produced  throiigh 
the  committee's  hearings. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  feel  that 
we  should  have  known  that  and  that  we 
should  have  been  able  to  obtain  that  in- 
formation from  the  cooperative  witness, 
Mr.  Luce,  and  from  other  cooperative 
witnesses  called  by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  you  had  any  reason 
to  expect  useful  information  from  the 
witnesses  who  deliberately  disrupted  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  record  shows  that 
we  obtained  useful  Information,  infor- 
mation very  helpful  to  the  committee, 
and  some  of  it  came  from  some  of  these 
wild -eyed  revolutionists. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  record  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  358] 

A'l'^'r  Clausen.  Plndley 

Albert  Don  H.  Flno 

Anderson,  m.     Clevenger  Fisher 

Anderson,  Collier  Plynt 

Tenn.  Conyers  Foley 

Annunzlo  Corman  Prellnghuysen 

Arendfl  Craley  FYledel 

Aahley  Culver  Ptilton,  Tenn. 

Astunore  Curtln  Puqua 

AsplnaU  Curtla  Garmatz 

Ayres  Dague  Oathlngs 

Baring  DavlB.  Ga.  Gibbons 

B&rrett  de  la  Garza  Qilllgan 

Bates  Dent  Qoodell 

Bell  DerwlnskJ  Gr«bowskl 

Bingham  Devlne  Green,  Oreg. 

Blatnlk  Dickinson  Green,  Pa 

Boland  Enggs  Groes 

Boiling  Dlngell  Orover 

Bolton  Dom  Oubser 

Bow  Dow  Hagan,  Oa. 

Brademas  Dowdy  Hagen  Calif 

Bray  Duncan,  Oreg.  Halleck 

Brooks  I>wyer  Hanley 

Broomfleld  Dyal  Hanna 

Brown.  Calif.  Edmondson  Hansen  Idaho 

Burton,  Utah  Edwards,  Calif.  Hansen,  Wash 

CfeUaway  Edwards,  La.  Hardy 

Cameron  Evans,  Colo.  Harvey,  Ind 

Carey  Everett  Hubert 

Carter  Evlns,  Tenn.  Herlong 

Oederberg  PaUon  Hicks 

Celler  Parbsteln  Holland 

Clancy  Peighan  Horton 
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Howard 

MOITU 

Schne«bea 

Hu:.«»t* 

Momaon 

Scott 

Huot 

Moss 

.Sh  river 

Hutctiluaon 

Muller 

Skklea 

Irwin 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Smith.  Vii 

Jarman 

Murray 

-Stalbaun: 

Johr.jon.  Oltla 

Nelsen 

3tanton 

Jotinaon,  Pa 

Nix 

Steed 

Joneo.  Mo 

O  Bnen 

Slaphena 

Jonw   N  C 

OTConaltl 

Slratton 

K«r«ten 

Olaen.  Mont 

Stubblettflrl 

Kartii 

Olson.  Minn 

8we«iiey 

Keith 

Ottrnger 

Teague.  Calif 

Kelly 

Pl.itle 

Thomas 

Keo«li 

Plrnle 

Tr>.'mp«on.  N  J 

Klrv»n 

PoJT 

rhompaon.  Tex 

Kortiegay 

Powell 

Thomson,  WU. 

Kupfemian 

Price 

Todd 

lAtt* 

P^jclnskl 

Toll 

Lennon 

Purcell 

Trimble 

Long.  La 

Qule 

TuiLuey 

Lor.g   Md 

QulUen 

Tupper 

Love 

Hi^lln 

Tuten 

McCarthy 

Reea 

UUman 

McDowell 

Held.  111. 

Utt 

McMillan 

Relnecke 

Vlgorlto 

McVlcHer 

Rpsr.;<  ii 

WaKKonner 

Macdonald 

Reuas 

Walker.  Miss 

Macltay 

fUiixle.-.    .Ariz 

Walker.  N  Mex 

Ma^'kitf 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Watklna 

Martin.  Ala 

Rivers    .Alaska 

Weltr.er 

Martin.  Maju. 

Rivers,  3  C 

White.  Idaho 

Martin.  Nebr 

Koblaon 

Whllten 

Math  las 

Rodlno 

WldnnU 

Mataunatca 

Rotters,  CiAo 

WUlls 

MUla 

Roi;<?r8   Tex 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mlzilsh 

RonccLllo 

Wolff 

MlnahaU 

Ei<j6«Qthai 

Wya'.t 

Ml7.e 

R<J9tenkowsltl 

Wydler 

Mooagan 

Roiidebujjh 

Moor« 

Schmldhauser 

.Accordingly,  the  Committee  raw:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  King  of  Utah,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R  12047  i .  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  211  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Joun.al. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CH.\IRMAN  At  the  time  of  the 
quorum  call,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr  NiDzil  had  2  minutes  remain- 
ing 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr    NedziI. 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  quor'om  was  called,  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  meaning  of  lines  4  through 
8  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  LMr. 
Ichord]  describe  what  he  understands 
the  meaning  of  that  paragraph  to  be'' 

His  explanation  seemed  to  be  directed 
to  'Other  force  or  forces." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  at  this  time  how  the  gentle- 
man would  define  other  powers"  as  con- 
tained In  that  clause. 

Mr  ICHORD  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  NEDZI  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD  Of  course.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
this  Is  merely  a  finding  of  fact  '  That 
finding  of  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
penal  sections  whatsoever 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee,  how- 
ever, did  have  m  mind  forces  >n  groups 
such  as  the  Progressive  Labor  movement 

Mr  NEDZI  Is  the  word  "powers" 
meant  to  be  a  foreign  power  of  any  kind? 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chalrmar  .  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  It  is  my  un- 


derstanding that  it  is  meant  to  be  a  for- 
eign power,  yes. 

Mr.  NEDZI  The  language  says  "There 
also  exist  within  the  world  other  powers 
or  forces"  at  the  p-esent  time. 

To  which  power  is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring? 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  th.s  is  not 
my  language  It  is  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr   Pool  I 

I  do  not  know  what  particular  power 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  NEDZI  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Pool]  define  the  word 
"powers"  as  contained  in  that  clause'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  n:>w  addressing 
the  chairman  of  the  sutjcommittee 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Texas  de- 
fine what  Is  meant  by  other  powers"  as 
it  appears  on  line  4,  page  3,  of  the  bill'' 

Mr  POOL  Nations,  State.s,  and  polit- 
ical entities  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  NEDZI      Which  one.  specifically? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr-  NEDZI  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  in  order  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  answered 

The  CHAJRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr    CRAMER      Mr    Chairman,  I  ob- 

The  CHAIRMAN     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr  POOL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  other  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  be  concludeti  at  9 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  t.here  objection 
tj  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.-;'' 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr  Rv.^N'l. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision '  demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan  '  there 
wen:^ — ayes  29.  noes  56 

So  the  motion  was  rejected 

Mr  POOL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  to  the  bill  H.R.  12047 
be  concluded  at  9  o'clock  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  preferential  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Hats  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  repxirt  the  bill  back  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
strtcken 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  preferential  motion 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Chairman,  I  In- 
tended to  support  this  bill,  and  I  may 
yet,  but  I  think  probably  the — I  hardly 
know  what  adjective  to  use,  so  I  will 
say  the  most  Lnsufflclent  answer  I  have 


ever  heard  in  the  18  years  I  have  beer, 
here  to  a  perfectly  legal  and  logical 
question  was  the  answer  the  chairniar. 
gave  when  he  opposed  Mr.  Joelson  s 
amendment 

When  the  gentleman  asked  him  v.hy. 
he  said   "Well,  I  am  just  against  it." 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  perfectly  good 
amiendment,  and  could  even,  if  this  bill 
IS  Interpreted  later  on.  prevent  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
exchanging  prisoners  with  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Now.  everybody  knows.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  this  bill  is  not  going  to  be  taker. 
up  in  the  Senate  And  I  will  go  as  !ar 
as  any  man  to  elect  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  !  Mr.  Pool  ! .  But  this  is  a  fan- 
tasy and  a  futility  to  be  here  on  the  12th 
day  of  Octolier  at  25  minutes  after  8 
The  last  rollcall  showed  that  there  v^cre 
207  Members  present.  The  next  ont.-  is 
><omg  to  .-.how  that  there  are  206  pre."~ent, 
because  I  am  going  home. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from  Ohio   IMr.  H.^ysI, 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr.  Joelson  »  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  62. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tellers  are  de- 
manded. As  many  ui  favor  of  taking 
this  vote  by  tellers  will  rise  and  reniam 
standing  until  countt=<l.  An  insufficient 
number  have  arisen.    Tellers  are  refu.>ed 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr  Joelson  1, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.\MENUMtNT    (iKFEHED    BY     MR.     DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  IJoli:  On  page 
5.  fiMIowlng  line  13.  after  the  period,  add  the 
fallowing 

-provided.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  apply  unless  the  United  St.itea 
shall  be  engaged  In  armed  conflict  and  unless 
the  acts  referred  to  herein  are  related  to  £uc.>i 
armed  conflict  " 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  Ls  recognized 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  .•-im- 
ply attempting,  by  this  amendment  tc 
make  section  403  conform  In  certain 
respect.s  to  section  402  and  to  limit  its 
application.  The  amendment  is  .self-ex- 
planatory. 

Under  section  403  Its  application  is 
presently  wide  open  It  does  not  just 
apply  while  the  United  States  is  ent;;u'ed 
in  armed  conflict  or  to  troops  or  supplies 
and  activities  related  to  armed  coiiilict 

It  applies  to  the  Armed  Forces  on  duty 
and  movement  of  supplies,  and  a  number 
of  other  things,  anywhere  at  any  time. 
whether  in  peace  or  while  engaced  li 
armed  conflict. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
Members  on  both  sides  and  assure  the 
committee  that  this  Is  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  bill. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   DOLE      I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  POOL.  We  see  nothing  objection- 
able to  adding  this  language  In  the  bill 
and  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DOLE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  RYAN.  I  understood  earlier  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Pool] 
had  no  objection  to  the  provision  which 
would  prohibit  interference  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Armed  Forces  in  enforc- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
desegregation.  Now  if  this  amendment 
IS  accepted  it  will  take  that  authority  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  attempting  to  limit 
application  of  section  403  in  accord  with 
my  understanding  of  the  overall  objec- 
aves  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  say  for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  The  Intent  of  the 
amendment  seems  to  be  good  and  It  is 
certainly  offered  with  a  good  purpose  in 
mind.  I  think  it  improves  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  should  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  iunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WALOIX 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waldie;  On 
page  4.  after  the  period  on  line  15,  strike  out 
ail  the  balance  of  ttie  language  on  page  4  and 
page  5. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  continue  explaining  the  situa- 
tion in  my  county  of  Contra  Costa,  which, 
as  I  might  reiterate  for  those  who  may 
not  have  been  present  on  the  floor  when 
I  attempted  to  speak  the  last  time,  is 
the  only  district  in  the  United  States  in 
which,  at  this  very  hour,  these  demon- 
strations are  occurring.  They  have  been 
going  on  for  2  months  In  Contra  Costa 
County.  During  that  2-month  period 
there  have  been  38  arrests  made  in  Con- 
tra Costa  County  of  the  demonstrators 
that  have  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  napalm  trucks  coming  into  and  going 
out  of  Concord  Ammunition  Depot. 

Of  the  38  arrests,  there  have  been  38 
convictions.  1  as  a  result  of  a  trial, 
and  37  by  plea.  Of  the  38  arrests,  the 
judge  sentencing  the  defendants  had  the 
right  to  sentence  them  to  a  maximum  of 
1  year  in  jail  and  a  $1,000  fine.  In  every 
Instance  he  has  sentenced  them  to  no 
less  than  15  days  in  the  county  jail  with- 
out probation  and  no  fine. 

The  Federal  authorities — and  I  talked 
to  Cecil  Poole,  the  district  attorney,  in 
our  district,  over  the  weekend — have 
made  two  arrests  under  a  trespass  law 
when  the  demonstrators  trespass  on  the 
very  base  Itself.  Under  that  law  the 
perpetrators  of  that  crime  are  penal- 
ized— and  both  of  those  people,  by  the 
way,  have  been  convicted — are  subjected 
to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  6  months 
In  jail  and  $500  fine. 

The  Federal  district  attorney  tells  me 
that  in  his  view  that  this  bill  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  obtaining  prosecu- 
tions. t>ecau8e  under  the  present  statute 
they  can  obtain  prosecutions  as  petty 


offenses,  meaning  the  defendant  is  not 
entitled  to  a  Jury  trial,  and  he  is  tried 
before  a  oommlsi^oncr,  and  they  expedi- 
tiously tstke  care  of  these  people.  They 
are  taking  care  of  them  in  Contra  Costa 
Coimty. 

The  local  authorities  In  Contra  Costa 
County  are  as  patriotic,  understanding 
and  hardnosed  and  hardheaded  as  any 
Member  on  this  floor.  They  understand 
the  problem  in  Contra  Costa  Covmty, 
and  they  do  not  like  the  idea — and, 
frankly,  I  do  not  either — of  the  Federal 
Government  telling  them  that  they  know- 
better  how  to  handle  the  problems  in 
Contra  Costa  County.  We  do  not  want 
marshals  in  Contra  Costa  County.  We 
can  handle  the  problems  there.  We  have 
been  handling  them.  None  of  our  peo- 
ple were  called  before  the  committee. 
Had  they  been  called  before  the  commit- 
tee, they  would  have  told  you.  "We  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  Contra  Costa 
County.  We  feel  we  can  handle  the 
situation." 

The  committee  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  says  that  when  a  man  is  in- 
volved in  a  labor  dispute  and  holds  up  a 
truck  of  napalm  which  is  intended  for 
our  troops  in  Vietnam,  that  act  is  less 
reprehensible  than  the  act  of  the  young 
foolish  kid — who,  by  the  way,  I  hold  no 
brief  for  and  for  none  of  these  demon- 
strators; I  think  they  are  acting  fool- 
ishly, immaturely,  and  in  many  instances 
even  more  seriously  than  that — but  the 
laboring  man  who  holds  up  that  truck 
taking  napalm  for  shipment  to  Vietnam 
is  acting  no  less  mean,  no  less  unworthy, 
no  less  patriotic  than  is  that  young  col- 
lege kid  who  is  a  damn  fool  on  a  picket 
line,  and  yet  we  are  declaring  that  that 
young  college  kid  who  is  on  the  picket 
line  is  impatrlotlc,  unworthy,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  punishment  by  a  $10,000  fine  or 
a  term  of  5  years  in  jail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  really 
done  is  to  take  the  same  act  and  we  have 
said,  "If  you  stop  a  napalm  truck  and 
you  are  a  laboring  man,  you  are  not  as 
reprehensible  as  the  young  college  kid." 
That  is  not  true.  Those  young  fellows 
who  stop  the  napalm  trucks  intended  for 
shipment  to  Vietnam  are  just  as  repre- 
hensible as  the  college  kids,  and  what  we 
are  doing  is  to  take  the  same  act  and. 
stripping  the  act  of  the  Ideological  views 
involved,  we  are  punishing  the  Ideological 
views  by  this  act.  I  think  that  is  un- 
worthy of  this  Congress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you.  I  am  fully 
cognizant  and  aware  of  the  attitudes 
andthedignity  of  the  House.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Member.  I  am  proud,  and  I  will 
continue  to  be  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  House.  But  I  have  had  more  pride 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  this  issue  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  There  Is  a  part  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  I  do  not  quite 
fully  comprehend;  that  is,  for  one  group 
of  people  who  might  be  offenders  it  would 
be  all  right  to  have  a  jury  trial,  but  for 
another  group  it  would  be  all  right  to 
handle  them  as  having  committed  petty 


crimes  and  to  have  one  man  sit  on  the 
bench. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  told  me  that  one  of  the 
big  problems  in  this  area  is  to  expediti- 
ously handle  these  people  and  not  to  per- 
mit them  the  maximum  publicity  which 
they  seek.  That  is  the  whole  objective, 
to  get  on  the  television,  to  get  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  radio,  and  to  call 
attention  to  themselves.  He  says  that 
the  faster  we  get  them  out  and  dispose  of 
them  the  better  off  we  are. 

If  we  make  it  a  felony,  as  this  bill 
would  do,  we  would  subject  them  to 
grand  jury  indictment  and  a  jui-y  trial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Battin,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waldie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  that  even  under  the  procedure 
stated,  which  the  U.S.  attorney  and  the 
Federal  judge  might  recommend,  they 
could  exclude  from  participation  in  the 
hearings  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  at  all.  I  am  suggesting  that  under 
the  present  petty  offense,  which  is  what 
they  consider  a  petty,  unworthy,  mean 
offense,  they  are  not  entitled  under  Fed- 
eral law  to  demand  a  jury,  so  that  en- 
titlement is  not  theirs  under  existing  law. 
Under  this  bill  they  would  be  entitled  to 
demand  a  jury,  and  thereby  it  would  en- 
courage them  to  run  this  on  and  on  to 
get  the  publicity  they  seek. 

We  are  playing  into  their  hands  with 
this  bill.  They  want  this  attention. 
They  want  to  be  martyrs.  They  want 
to  feel  important. 

They  are  not  important.  They  are  ir- 
ritating. They  are  nasty.  But  they  are 
not  important,  and  we  should  not  make 
them  important. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  believe  that  99  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  country  feel  the  same  way  he 
does? 

Ml-.  WALDIE.  I  know  they  do  in 
Contra  Costa  Coimty,  and  we  have 
handled  this  in  accordance  with  that 
feeling.  But  the  Congress,  properly  re- 
flecting an  irritation  that  was  prompted 
by  absolute  discourtesy  and  extreme 
provocation  during  the  hearings,  re- 
acted, from  their  far  distant  viewpoint, 
far  more  strongly  than  have  the  people 
at  the  local  level.  This  just  convinces 
me  more  and  more  that  the  people  in 
the  local  communities  know  better  what 
to  do  with  the  problems  confronting 
them  than  we  do. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Is  the  gentleman  for  or 
against  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  for  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  believe  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  bill  is  desirable.  There  are 
not,  in  my  view,  suflBclent  ways  of  pre- 
venting the  transferring  of  blood, 
money,  and  goods  to  the  enemy.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  pass  that. 

I  am  asking  that  the  second  portion  of 
the  bill  be  stricken. 
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Mr.  BATTTN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  oppoalUon  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  irreat 
deal  of  oonfiudon  created  today  as  to 
what  the  bill  contains  and  what  it  does 
not  contain  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  If  the 
amendment  1a  adopted  there  Is  no  law 
and  there  will  be  no  law — still  no  law — 
on  the  books  to  protect  the  free  mo^'e- 
ment  of  US  troops  outside  bases 

The  gentleman  from  California,  as  he 
Indicated,  does  come  from  a  section  of 
the  country  where  there  have  been  many 
Incidents  of  Interference 

I  would  point  out  to  the  ge.itleman 
that  the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney 
from  Alameda  County  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  testified  In  favor  of 
this  section  Mr  Meese  stated  that 
there  was  no  Federal  law  under  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  could  prosecute 
for  interference  with  a  troop  movement 
or  the  movement  of  supplies.  He  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  the  Fed- 
eral district  attorney  In  Alauneda  County 
had  determined  and  decided  not  to 
prosecute  because  there  U  no  federal 
law.  Now,  It  Is  true,  as  the  ger  tleman 
from  California  has  pointed  out,  that 
these  acts  could  very  well  be  In  volatlon 
of  the  breach-of-pe«ce  statutes  'r  ordi- 
nances on  a  local  level  or  some  of  the 
disorderly  conduct  statutes  that  the  lo- 
cal unit  of  government  might  have 
However,  I  ask  the  gentleman  fro  n  Cali- 
fornia. Is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  lo- 
cal units  of  government  to  proU^ct  the 
movement  of  Federal  troops,  or  Is  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States^ 

Now,  the  assistant  attorney  of  Ala- 
meda County  testified  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  the  local  statues^I  do  n  )t  know 
what  the  gentleman  has  m  his  county, 
but  he  did  not  feel  that  the  local  statutes 
and  ordinances  provided  sufncle^t  pen- 
alty for  the  acta  of  these  Indl/ldual."' 
Mr  Meese  testified  t)efore  the  coiimittee 
that  It  had  cost  Alameda  County  ilone  — 
it  had  cost  Alameda  County  alone — bet- 
ter than  1100,000  just  to  provide  police 
protection  for  these  people  interfering 
with  the  movement  of  Federal  t  -oops — 
$100,000  was  his  testimony  before  the 
committee 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gei  tleman 
from  California  that  the  penal  y  pro- 
vided in  section  403  is  not  a  m  ninrom 
penalty.  This  Is  Just  a  maximunn  pen- 
alty. It  Is  a  maximum  penalty  )f  ilO.- 
000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years  or  both  Under  this  stat  ite  the 
court,  of  course,  should  deal  out  the  pun- 
ishment In  8u:cordance  with  the  gravity 
of  the  offense.  Any  fine  could  b<'  levied 
from  $5  up  to  $10,000  or  from  5  days  to 
5  years.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  u  young 
college  student  I  would  not  be  In  favor  of 
giving  that  student  5  years,  but  the  sec- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
here  does  not  require  that  to  be  done. 
However,  It  oould  be  done  In  the  cases  of 
members  of  the  Progreaslve  Labor  move- 
ment who  testified  that  they  are  opixtsed 
to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 


and  that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  Vietcong 
victory.  When  this  group  goes  out  auid 
tries  to  Interfere  with  a  movement  of 
troop  trains  and  supplies,  such  a  penalty 
could  be  handed  down. 

Mr  HOLIFIELX)  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  CallfonUa.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  support  the  first  section 
in  the  bill,  which  is  section  402,  as  it  is 
designated  here,  but  we  are  movinK  far 
afield  in  .section  403.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  nut  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  United  State.s  in  the  actions  of 
these  emotional  and  disturbed  people, 
yes.  some  Communists  or  maybe  most  of 
them.     I  do  not  know  how  many 

There  may  be  some  Communists,  £md 
probably  are 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe 
there  are  in  tills  group  a  lot  of  deluded, 
emotional  people  who  are  very  much 
concerned  I  have  them  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent  They  are  running  a  man 
against  me  In  the  congressional  district 
'Ahlch  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  a  man 
who  is  being  backed  by  the  Beatniks  and 
the  "peace  at  any  price"  type  of  people. 

Mr  Chairman,  no  one  in  this  House 
will  say  that  I  have  not  suppc)rted  the 
war  In  Vietnam  I  have  supported  it  in 
every  way  possible  I  have  voted  for  and 
supported  every  appropriation  and  every 
piece  of  legislation  in  regard  thereto. 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  going  far 
afield  We  are  becoming  disturl)ed 
over  something  that  Is  not  of  great  im- 
portance, and  we  are  using  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  upon  many  people, 
who  are  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  W.^LDizl  said,  menully  dis- 
turbed about  thLs  thing. 

\nd  Mr  Chairman,  if  they  were  of  the 
Judgment  like  we  are  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  that  would  be  one  thing 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  talked 
to  the.se  people  and  to  the  mothers  who 
are  completely  distraught  and  emotional 
and  unreasonable  tjecause  their  boy  ha.s 
been  drafted  to  go  to  Vietnam,  or  Is 
about  to  be  drafted  to  go  to  Vietnam 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  what  evidence 
does  the  committee  give  us? 

Well,  permit  me  to  show  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commltt<»e  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  some 
of  the  statements  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee report  thereon. 

Several  of  the  picket!  Jumped  tn  front  of 
•he  train,  which  proceeded  slowly  at  that 
point  !vnd  Jumped  sway  when  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  train  would  not  halt 

Mr  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  be  this 
cruel  in  passing  this  legislation?  These 
people  were  involved  but  no  one  was  hurt 
and  the  train  was  not  actually  stopped. 

Mr  Chairman  how  many  of  us  re- 
member the  "Perils  of  Pauline,"  and  how 
someone  was  always  rescued  Just  about 
the  time  the  train  was  to  run  over  them? 

Mr     PATTEN       Mr     Chairman,    the 
gentleman   from  California  Is  not  that 
old 

Mr  HOLTFIEIX)  Mr  Chairman,  let 
me  continue  to  quote  from  the  report: 

Demonstrators  sat  on  the  tracks,  others 
lay  down  on  the  tracks,  the  train  whs  forced 
practically  to  a  halt — 


Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  go  to  page  6 
where  there  appears  the  following: 

Each  time  a  truck  approached  the  me 
demonstrators  appeared  and  lay  down  in  ite 
path  A  number  of  Marines  were  i.iken 
from  ihelr  normal  duties  to  carry  off  demon- 
strators. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  ma- 
rines are  taken  away  from  their  normal 
duties  to  do  cooking  duty  in  the  generals 
kitchen  and  to  mow  his  yard  and  to  pick 
up  cigarette  butts  and  things  like  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  reason- 
able about  this  thing.  There  Is  no  clear 
and  present  danger  that  has  been  proved 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  these  peo- 
ple acted  in  a  very  objectionable  .vay. 
and  I  hold  no  brief  for  them.  I  kr.ow 
that  some  of  them  did  It  through  desien, 
but  do  we  In  the  United  States  want  to 
go  to  the  extreme,  the  extreme  of  taking 
these  people,  many  of  them  emotional 
and  incapable  of  wise  Judgment  and  idve 
them  these  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  And  I  have  the  .san.e 
respect  for  each  Member  of  this  com- 
mittee. However.  I  think  they  are  going 
too  far  here  In  section  403  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
every  respect  for  not  only  the  Member 
but  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Member  who  now  occupies  the  well  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  group  does  not  constitute 
any  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

But,  is  not  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia concerned  about  the  cost  to  the 
local  units  of  government  involved^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago  the  fact  that  the  county  of  Alanv^da 
Calif.,  had  spent  better  than  $100,000  :n 
1  year  alone  Just  to  provide  police  pro- 
tection for  these  people  who  were  Inter- 
fering with  the  orderly  movement  of 
military  logistic.-. 

Mr.  HOLQ'IELD.  Mr.  Chairma.n 
when  human  rights  are  involved,  I  an: 
not  concerned  with  the  cost. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  democracy  can  pay 
the  cost  that  Is  necessary  to  treat  our 
people  with  humaneness.  And,  tven 
though  it  is  objectionable  and  it  is  Irri- 
tating and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  am  still  will- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  of  preserving  to  those 
people,  many  of  them  Incapable  of  wise 
judgment.  I  believe  they  should  have 
even  though  they  act  in  a  way  which  I  do 
not  approve,  this  protection. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  WaldieL  I  know  that 
this  bill  can  be  Improved.  I  believe  that 
we  have  many  amendments  pending  here 


which  do  not  really  accomplish  what  we 
have  set  out  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  what  they  are  attempting  to 
do,  but  I  believe  they  are  doing  It  in  a 
very  inexpert,  poorly  drafted  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  think  that  if  you  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  occupy  a  field  in  the  last 
section  where  you  totally  exculpate  labor 
disputes  from  the  effect  of  the  section, 
why,  the  necessary  resiUt  of  that  then 
would  be  to  deprive  the  State  of  Call- 
foriua  of  all  of  its  Injimctive  powers 
ikith  respect  to  control  of  labor  disputes. 
There  are  only  certain  kinds  of  labor 
disputes  which  are  recognized  under 
California  law,  and  many  others  are 
enjoinable  by  tlie  Federal  Government 
coming  in  and  exculpating  all  other  labor 
di.sputes,  so  you  are  expanding  this  area 
which  can  be  used  to  disrupt  military 
rareo  and  personnel  I  believe  unreason- 
ably. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRASER,  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  problem  of  the  draftsmanship 
of  this  bill,  and  I  just  want  to  ask  him  a 
question  to  see  if  he  knows  the  answer, 
because  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
apparently  did  not. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me  if  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 402,  would  have  applied  to  Vietnam 
during  the  years  1961  to  1963,  or  1964, 
when  all  we  had  In  Vietnam  ostensibly 
were  advisers?  Does  the  gentleman  have 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
criminal  sanctions  would  have  applied 
during  that  period  when  we  said  we  had 
only  advisers  there,  and  we  were  not  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  pood  point.  It  probably  would  have 
applied,  although  the  bill  does  have  pro- 
spective operations,  I  would  say  this  to 
the  lirst  section  of  the  bill:  It  would 
purjfortedly  punish  anybody  who  solicits. 
Tliat  is,  everybody.  And  so  far  as  I  can 
see  the  mere  transfer  of  a  few  college 
students  of  maybe  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Vietnam  would  not  constitute 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  I 
tiilnk  that  section  would  be  violative  of 
the  Constitution,  and  would  be  so  inter- 
preted by  the  Suprenie  Court. 

I  would  also  point  this  out:  if  you  take 
the  la. St  .section,  section  403,  the  one  we 
are  seeking  to  strike,  by  its  literal  inter- 
pretation, which  we  must,  according  to 
its  plain  meaning,  and  not  alluding  to 
any  ?i  the  arguments  made  on  the  floor, 
the  necessary  effect  then  would  be  to 
punish  anybody  who  would  attempt  to 
Impede  the  progress  of  any  Vietnamese 
potential  fighters,  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  marines,  toward  the  front 
lines.  So  that  if  any  judge  were  to  Issue 
a  restraining  order  sigainst  a  military 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  the  net 
effect  then  would  be  to  violate  this  sec- 
tion He  would  certainly  be  intending 
tfl  impede  the  progress  of  that  yoimg 
military  man  toward  the  frontllnes. 

Or  if  a  man  sought  to  avoid  a  transfer 
or  sought  to  transfer  his  billet,  njwnmlng 


he  is  billeted  toward  Vietnam,  or  if  his 
wife  consulted  a  Congressman  to  try  to 
change  his  billet,  and  to  try  to  impede 
his  progress  toward  Vietnam,  the  wife 
definite^  Is  In  violation  of  this  section, 
and  so  would  the  Congressman  be. 

And  I  submit  that  this  is  just  a  portion 
of  some  of  the  loose  phraseology  that  is 
in  this  statute,  If  we  are  going  to  strictly 
Interpret  this  bill  and  we  are  going  to 
follow  Its  plain  meaning.  So  therefore, 
I  submit  tills  Is  meaningless.  I  submit 
that  this  act  Is  going  to  be  voided  for 
vagueness,  and  still  we  are  going  through 
this  futility  on  this  floor.  And  I  say  the 
same  arguments  can  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  section  1,  because  there,  if  a 
disinterested  natlcmal  were  in  the  United 
States,  of  another  country,  who  was  in 
the  United  States  promoting  peace  terms, 
seeking  the  support  of  some  nationals  of 
some  other  foreign  power,  eventually 
destined  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vietnamese,  and  we  intended  this  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  United  States 
and  also  the  foreign  power  because  the 
offer  would  be  to  keep  the  foreign  power 
from  getting  their  heads  blown  off  and 
to  try  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war,  or  to 
some  kind  of  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

I  say  that  this  legislation  is  not  in  the 
Interest  of  this  Congress.  I  think  we 
can  declare  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
which  will  certainly  declare  this  body 
tigalnst  some  of  the  reprehensible  acts 
that  have  taken  place  In  this  coimtry, 
but  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waldie]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Holifield), 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  51, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Waldie  and  Mr. 
Pool  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
43,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKZNSMTNT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  VIVIAN 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vivian:  In  sec- 
tion 402,  page  4,  Une  10,  strllce  out:  "or  In 
any  manner  prejudice  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  or  advantage  such  foreign 
power,  or  organization,  group,  resident,  na- 
tional member  or  agent". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  motion 
of  the  House  all  debate  ceases  at  9 
o'clock. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDICXNT   OFFXRED    BT    MB.    VTVIAX 

Mr.  VIVIAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  VrviAN:  In  sec- 
tion 402,  page  3,  line  20,  strike  "soUclts"  and 
replace  by  "offara  to  coUect '•;    on   line   22, 


strike  "solicits",  and  replace   by   "offers   to 
collect". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMKNT    OFTrRKD    BY    MR.    ni.\SER 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mi".  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Fraseb  :  In  sec- 
tion 402,  page  4,  Une  15,  strike  the  period 
and  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following  new 
language:  "Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
apply  only  If  the  fact  that  an  element  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
In  armed  conflict  abroad  has  been  publicly 
acknowledged  by  the  President." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  King  of  Utah,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  12047)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1007,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
the  first  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
(After  a  pause.)  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  last  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quoiiim  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  sundry  amendments? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  yester- 
day, further  proceedings  on  this  measure 
will  be  put  over  until  tomorrow. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  Chair  wants  to  be  certain 
what  the  gentleman  had  in  mind  in  de- 
manding a  separate  vote  is  clearly  under- 
stood, to  protect  the  gentleman.  Will 
the  gentleman  enlighten  the  Chair  as  to 
what  particular  amendment  the  gentle- 
man had  in  mind?  It  is  the  under.stand- 
ing  of  the  Chair  that  the  first  amend- 
ment was  a  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  As  the 
distinguished  Speaker  once  again  demon- 
strates, he  shows  his  most  patience  with 
the  most  junior  Members  of  the  House. 
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The  point  of  order  I  raised  was  to  the 
only  vote  taken  by  the  House  As  I 
understand  it.  that  preserves  this  gen- 
tleman s  r.^ht  to  raise  any  and  all 
amendnu'ntj  adopted  In  the  cjmm.tlee 
to  question  at  the  point  in  time  when  the 
bill  will  be  before  us.  operatinK  as  we  are 
now  under  the  unanimous-consent  situa- 
tion and  agreement. 

The  SPF^KER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
protect  the  gentleman  from  Cal. forma 
The  Chair  respectfully  calls  t')  his  at- 
tention tiie  fact  that  the  first  amend- 
ment. £is  the  Chair  understands  It,  Is  a 
committee  amendment,  that  wai  unan- 
imously agreed  to  If  the  gentleman  has 
some  other  amendment  in  ml  id  the 
Cnair  would  like  to  be  enllKhcened.  to 
protect  the  gentleman 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  I  under- 
stood the  parliamentary  sUua:lon  at 
the  t;mf  I  ooje.'ted  to  the  vote  and  made 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  was 
not  present,  the  Speaker  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  ruling  that  the  sundr>'  amend- 
ments, all  but  the  first,  were  to  b<  adopt- 
ed. At  that  point  I  raised  m,v  ;)o;;it  .of 
order.  If  I  understand  tiie  par  lamen- 
tary  situation,  that  mean.s  a!!  the  imend- 
ments.  Including  the  first  upon  A'hich  I 
asked  for  a  separate  vote,  will  be  subject, 
If  under  the  rules  of  the  House  that  pro- 
cedure is  desired  and  followed,  t:  a  roll- 
call  vote  by  the  membership  of  the 
House 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state, 
«o  that  there  will  be  a  clear  Lmd?r stand- 
ing, that  the  gentleman  demanded  a 
separate  vote  on  the  first  amendment 
adopted 

Mr  BLTITON  of  California.  Yes,  Mr 
Speaker  The  Speaker  then  moved  the 
remainder  of  the  amendments,  as  I  un- 
derstood It 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  then  asked 
If  there  wa.s  a  .separate  vote  drmanded 
on  any  other  amendment  There  was  no 
request.  Then  the  Chair  put  the  amend- 
ments en  gros  and  the  Chair  niled  that 
the  remaining  amendments,  other  than 
the  one  upon  which  the  gentlerr.an  from 
California  demanded  a  separate  vote, 
were  agreed  to 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  from  CiiUfomla 
had  some  other  amendment  li  mind. 
Instead  of  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment adopted,  the  Chair  would  like  to 
know,  to  protect  the  gentleman 

Mr  BLTRTON  of  California  Thank 
you,  Mr  Speaker  The  Speaker  stated 
the  .situation  exactly  as  I  understood  It 
but  for  the  last  claase  of  his  statement 
As  I  understand  it.  I  fully  Intended- 
and  I  hope  my  rights  are  prot*<:ted  with 
respect  thereto — to  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  sundr>'  amendments, 
as  I  believe  they  were  described,  and  I 
made  the  point  of  order  with  respect 
theret<;) 

The  SPEAKER  On  that  statement 
the  Chair  clearly  understands  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  Then,  when  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  the 
point  of  order,  and  so  forth,  we  came 
back  u^  the  unanimous-consent  tigree- 
ment  that  any  votes  would  b*-  taken  to- 
morrow The  Chair  so  announced.  So 
tomorrow  the  question  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  sundry  amendments  en 
gros      The  second   ''ote   will    be  on    the 


amendment  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  demanded  a  .separate 
vote. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California,  Thank 
you,  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands tiiat  on  the  vote  on  the  sundry 
amendments  en  gros.  other  than  the  No 
1.  on  which  the  gentleman  demanded  a 
separate  vote,  the  gentleman's  right  to 
demand  a  rollcall  wUl  be  protected  or, 
if  a  quorum  Is  not  present  tomorrow,  his 
right  to  make  the  necessary  point  of  or- 
der Is  preserved. 

Mr  BURTON  of  CaUfornia  Mr 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  parliamen- 
tary situation,  tomorrow  there  will  be 
two  points  at  wlilch  it  would  be  proper. 
In  the  event  there  is  not  a  quorum,  for 
the  votes  to  be  objected  to  and  a  point  of 
order  to  be  made  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  As  I  understand  it.  those  two 
matters  are,  first,  the  first  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  and.  second, 
the  balance  of  the  amendments  or  the 
sundry  amendments  that  the  Speaker 
mentioned  prior  to  my  objecting  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  sundry  amendments,  en  gros. 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business.  Then 
the  other  amendment  with  reference  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  demanded  a 
separate  vote  will  follow. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornia.  I  deeply 
thank  our  venerable  Speaker  for  his  as- 
sistance in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  Chair  stated  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  asked  for 
a  separate  vote  on  the  first  amendment 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  CRAMER  The  first  amendment 
adopted  was  striking  the  letter  la)  on 
line  10.    Is  that  not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  That  Is  correct 
That  Is  the  Chair's  understanding,  and 
that  Is  why  the  Chair  was  interrogating 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
That  is  what  I  understood  the  request 
was  on.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  would  like 
to  hear  a  little  further  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  think  the  record  on  this  point 
is  quite  clear  I  have  preserved  my 
rights  with  respect  to  this  issue,  and  I 
have  no  more  to  say  other  than  to  thank 
you  one  and  all  for  bearing  with  me. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentarj'  lnqulr>' 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BATTIN  As  I  understood  the 
Chair,  the  sundry  amendments  were  put 
as  a  unit 

The  SPEAKER  That  is  correct,  en 
gros. 

Mr  BATTIN  And  the  vote  will  come 
on  all  of  the  sundry  amendments  and 


not  a  division  of  the  sundry  ameiid- 
menl-s      Is  that  true.  Mr.  Siaeaker? 

The  SPEAKER.     Tliat  Ls  correct. 

Mr  BATl^N  Then  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  striking  the  letter  'a'  that  the 
gentleman  objected  to? 

The  SPE.^KEK  The  Chair's  under- 
standing is  consistent  with  what  the 
gentleman  said. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr  POOL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  ur^ir.- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to  rcvLv 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H  R 
12047 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  it 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  bo- 
half  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticu; 
[Mr.  MoNAGANl.  I  ask  unanimous  conscr.- 
that  the  Committee  on  Govenrnvn: 
Operations  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  foreign  aid  to 
Vietnam.  I  understand  this  has  beer. 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber   of    the    committee,    the    Honorable 

OCDEN    REID. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 


REQUIRING  PRE^L^RITAL  EXAM- 
N.XnONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  reixirt  on  the  bill  '  H  R 
3314 >  to  require  premarital  examina- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purpo.«^s.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statemi^nt  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  be  :-ead  in  \:r: 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  :• 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froir. 
North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

CoNrrxKNCE  Rkport     H    Kept    No.  2228) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tiie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
3314t  to  require  premarital  exiimlnations  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  t«  recommend  and  d; 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dl-sajsree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ri'Ti'*. 
agree  to  the  s.tme  with  an  amendment  a.' 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop<.)6od  to  b-" 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  ln.«er: 
the  following 

■■That  ail  appllcatlona  for  marriage  license* 
shall  be  oi>en  to  Inspection  as  public  re*:-c>rd? 
All  such  appllcat.ldn.'*  upon  which  lloensfs 
have  not  yet  been   Issued  shall  he  kept  t<  - 


gether  In  a  separa 
public  ex.unlnatioi 
.Sec  2.  No  app 
cense  shall  be  rec( 
flleJ  therewlt.li  a 
up^'H  .X  form  presc! 
mls^loners  of  the  C 
by  I  1 1  a  person  Ir 
certified  by  the  De 
is  duly  qualified  t- 
i  st.indard  laborat- 
clan  licensed  to  f 
opathy  In  the  Dlstr 
i,  tc.-rltory  or  pi^sse 
or  I  3 1  a  commlssii 
mliitary  service  or 
•iio  United  States 
.submitted  to  a  s 
•est  within  thirty 
-uch  appUc.vUon, 
,if  such  certified  p 
cal  officer,  based 
test,  the  appUcaj 
.'.yphllls  in  a  stiige 
It  can  be  transn: 
Such  statement  si 
nlcal  data  upon  wl 
statement  sh.iU  Inc 
son  or  laboratory  i 
name  of  the  test 
name  of  the  appli 
test, 

-Sec  3.  If  a  judg 
tr.ct  Court  for  thf 
termlnes  that  put 
condition  of  elthe 
for  a  marriage  Uct 
marriage  to  be  eel 
tr.ay  waive  the  pro 
.^ct  and  section  2 
\m  (DC.  Code,  s 
may  be  Issued  wi( 
tlons. 

■Sec.  4.   In  any 
unable  for   flnanc: 
services  of — 

"i  1 )   a  private  pt 

■■(2)    any   other 
Columbia,    certlflei 
Public  Health  as  d 
and   interpret   a   s 
test. 

to  conduct  such  t 
required  by  section 
officer  of  the  Dep. 
of  the  District  of 
conduct  such  test 
ment  at  no  cost  t 

"Sec  5.  Any  in 
.my  laboratory  bl 
section  2  of  this 
'onftdentlal  by  cat 
T.ittee  who  obtal; 
such  information. 
Sec.  6.  Whoevei 

"(1)    knowingly 
cordance  witu  the 
Information,    deri\ 
blood  test  requirfK 
reiat ;nir  t>)  any  per 
to  be  suffering  Iron 

"i2)    Iciiowingly 
called  for  by  the  si 
section,  or   knowlr 
.'act  in  connection 
test  required  by  su( 

"\i)  knowingly 
without  having  r« 
quired  under  such 
tJnlted  States  Dlst 
of  Columbia  issue 
Act.  or 

■  (4)  otherwise  i 
other  provision  of 
uae<l  for  not  more 
:;ot  more  than  $2; 
Jor  violations  of  t 
ducted  by  the  Co; 
district  of  Columb 
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sundry   amend- 
r.  Speaker? 
t  Ls  correct. 

we  will  have  a 
ter  <a)   that  the 

e  Chair's  under- 
with    what   ihe 


TO   EXTEND 

iker.  I  ask  unan- 
1  Members  may 
n  which  to  revise 
cs  on  the  bill  H.R 

here  objection  w 
gentleman    from 


jOVERNMENT 
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from  Connecticu: 
lanimous  consent 
on  GoveiTunent 
ntil  midnight  to- 
)n  foreigtn  aid  xa 
d  this  has  beer. 
,g  minority  mem- 
.    the    Honorable 

here  objection  to 
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RITAL     EXANU- 
DISTRICT    OF 

Ir.  Speaker.  I  call 
ton  the  bill  iH.R 
narital  examina- 
Columbia,  and  for 
c  unanimous  con- 
t,  of  the  managers 
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itlc  of  the  bill 
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gentleman    from 

Ion. 

rt  said  statement 
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gether In  a  separate  file  readily  accessible  to 
public  examination. 

"SEC.  2.  No  application  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense shall  be  received  unless  there  shall  be 
flled  therewith  a  statement  or  statements; 
upon  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  signed 
by  1 1 )  a  person  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
certlfled  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
as  duly  qualified  to  administer  and  Interpret 
ft  standard  laboratory  blood  test,  (2)  a  physi- 
cian licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  oste- 
opathy in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a.  State,  or 
a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  (3)  a  commissioned  medical  officer  in  the 
military  service  or  In  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  applicant  has 
submitted  to  a  standard  laboratory  blood 
test  within  thirty  d<iys  prior  to  the  filing  of 
such  application,  and  that.  In  the  opinion 
c\l  such  certified  F>erson,  physician,  or  medi- 
cal officer,  based  ufKsn  the  result  of  that 
test,  the  applicant  Is  not  Infected  with 
syphilis  In  a  stage  of  that  disease  In  which 
it  can  be  transmitted  to  another  person. 
Such  statement  shull  not  disclose  the  tech- 
nical data  upon  which  It  is  based.  Any  such 
statement  shall  include  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  laboratory  administering  the  test,  the 
name  of  the  tett  administered,  the  exact 
name  of  the  applicant,  and  the  date  of  the 
test. 

"Sec.  3.  If  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
termines that  public  policy  or  the  physical 
condition  of  either  of  the  persons  applying 
for  a  marriage  license  requires  the  Intiended 
marriage  to  be  celebrated  without  delay,  he 
may  waive  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12, 
1937  (DC.  Code,  sec.  30-109),  and  a  license 
may  be  Issued  without  regard  to  such  sec- 
tions. 

■'Sec.  4.  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  Is 
unable  for  financial  reasons  to  obtain  the 
services  of — 

"(1)   a  private  physician,  or 

"(2)  any  other  person  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  certlfled  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  as  duly  qualified  to  administer 
and  Interpret  a  standard  laboratory  blood 
test. 

to  conduct  such  test  or  sign  the  statement 
required  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  any  medical 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  such  test  and  provide  such  state- 
ment at  no  cost  to  such  person. 

"Sec  5.  Any  Information  obtained  from 
any  laboratory  blood  test  required  under 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as 
co.Tfldentlal  by  each  person,  agency,  or  com- 
mittee who  obtains,  transmits,  or  receives 
such  Information. 

"Sec.  6.  Whoever — 

"t  1 )  knowingly  divulges,  other  than  In  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act.  any 
information,  derived  from  the  laboratory 
blood  test  required  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
relating  to  any  person  suffering,  or  suspected 
to  l>e  suffering  from,  syphilis, 

"i2)  knowingly  misrepresent*;  any  fact 
called  for  by  the  statement  required  by  such 
section,  or  knowingly  falsifies  any  material 
.'act  m  connection  with  the  laboratory  blood 
test  required  by  such  section, 

'i3)  knowingly  Issues  a  marriage  license 
without  having  received  the  statement  re- 
quired under  such  section  or  an  order  of  the 
tJalted  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
or  Columbia  issued  under  section  3  of  this 
Act,  or 

■  i4)  otherwise  falls  to  comply  with  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  si.x  months,  or  fined 
not  more  than  $250.  or  both.  Prosecutions 
for  violations  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


"Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
ite  enactment." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Basil  L.  WHrrENXR, 
JoHK  Belx  Williams, 
Prank  Hortok, 
Richard  L.  Roudebush, 
Maruigers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Watne  Morse, 
Robert  F.  Kennedt, 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  HouBea  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3314)  to  require 
premarital  examinations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

Statement  required  to  be  filed  with  mar- 
riage application:  The  House  bill  required 
that  an  application  for  marriage  license  be 
accompanied  with  a  statement  signed  by  a 
designated  person,  (e.g.,  physician  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
others  specified)  stating  that  the  applicant 
has  submitted  to  a  standard  laboratory  blood 
test  within  30  days  of  filing  such  applica- 
tion and  is  not  infected  with  syphilis  in 
such  stage  to  be  transmitted  to  another 
person.  The  Senate  amendment  required 
the  said  statement  to  be  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  amended  the 
definition  of  physician  to  include  a  physi- 
cian licensed  to  practice  osteopathy.  The 
conference  substitute  includes  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Waiver  of  required  statement  and  of  wait- 
ing period:  The  House  bill  prohibited  the 
issuance  of  a  marriage  license  until  24  hours 
following  the  filing  of  application  therefor, 
and  provided  for  waiver,  for  good  cause,  by 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  both  the 
statement  requirement  and  the  24-hour 
waiting  period.  The  Senate  amendment  did 
not  change  present  law  3-day  waiting  pe- 
riod but  did  provide  for  similar  waiver  as 
to  the  required  statement.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  waiver  of  both  the 
required  statement  and  the  present  law  3-day 
waiting  period,  on  the  grounds  of  public 
policy  or  the  physical  condition  of  either 
party. 

Public  Health  may  conduct  blood  tests  and 
furnish  statement  without  charge:  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  at  the  request 
of  any  physician,  the  Department  of  Health 
should  conduct  the  required  laboratory  blood 
test  at  no  charge  to  the  applicant;  and  If  he 
be  unable  financially  to  employ  a  private 
physician  to  furnish  the  required  statement. 
the  Department,  of  Public  Health  is  author- 
ized to  provide  same  at  no  cost  to  him.  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  such  provisions. 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  amendment,  except  that  such  state- 
ment and  test  will  be  provided  at  no  cost  up- 
on the  request  of  a  person  financially  unable 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  person  authorized 
to  provide  such  statement  of  test. 


Penalty  provisions :  The  House  bill  made  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  called  for  in  the  required  cer- 
tificate or  otherwise  fall  to  comply  with  the 
bill's  provisions,  or  for  a  licensing  officer  to 
Issue  a  marriage  license  without  the  certifi- 
cate or  court  order.  The  Senate  amendment 
modifies  these  provisions  and  Includes  the 
requirement  that  the  blood  test  information 
be  regarded  as  confidential  and  subjects  any 
violator  thereof  to  6  months'  Imprisonment 
or  a  fine  of  not  over  $250  or  both,  prosecution 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
or  his  assistants.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  i>enaltie8  and  more  clearly 
defines  the  violations  inviting  same. 

Basil  L.  Whitener, 

John  Bell  Williams, 

Prank  Hohton. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. It  is  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Roudebush]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorr>'  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen],  is  not  personally)  present.  But 
it  was  cleared  with  the  gentleman. 

The  bill  is,  simply  stated,  one  which 
will  require  premarital  examinations  by 
competent  medical  authority  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  before  marriages  may 
be  contracted  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  require  laboratory  tests  of  persons 
who  are  contemplating  marriage,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
affected  with  syphilis  in  a  communicable 
stage.  The  bill  provides  that  no  license 
would  be  Lssued  without  certification  by  a 
physician  or  authorized  designated  per- 
son that  the  parties  contemplating  mar- 
riage are  not  infected  with  such  disease, 
or  if  infected,  that  such  disease  is  not  In 
such  stage  to  be  transmitted  to  another 
person. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  Uniform 
Marriage  Application  Act  proposed  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Law  in  1950.  For- 
ty-five States  now  require  by  statute  some 
form  of  premarital  examination  or  rou- 
tine serological  testing  for  syphilis  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  of  a 
marriage  license.  Nearby  Virginia  has 
.such  a  requirement  although  Maryland 
does  not. 

conference  action 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  Except  for  techni- 
cal clarifying,  and  conforming  changes, 
the  following  statement  explains  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  bill  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference: 
statement  required  to  be  filed  with  mar- 
riage application 

The  House  bill  required  that  an  appli- 
cation for  marriage  license  be  accom- 
panied with  a  statement  signed  by  a 
designated  person — physician  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  others  specii3ed — stating  that  the 
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applicant  has  submitted  to  a  standard 
laboratory  blood  test  within  30  days  of 
filing  such  application  and  Is  not  In- 
fected with  syphilis  In  such  stage  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  person.  The 
Senate  amaendment  required  the  said 
statement  to  be  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  amended  the  defi- 
nition of  physician  to  Include  a  physi- 
cian licensed  to  practice  osteopathy 
The  conference  substitute  Includes  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

**:vi:r  or  unjUTRri)  statimewt  ai^d  ir  wait- 
ing  pr«ioo 

The  Hou.se  bill  prohibited  the  Issuance 
of  a  marriage  license  until  24  hours  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  application  therefor. 
and  provided  for  waiver,  for  Koiid  cau.se. 
by  a  judge  nf  the  US  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  both  the 
statement  requirement  and  the  24-hour 
waiting  pert.jd  The  Senate  amendment 
did  rxot  change  present  law  3-day  wait- 
ing period  but  did  provide  for  similar 
waiver  as  to  the  required  statement. 
The  conference  substitute  p-ovide.s  for 
waiver  of  both  the  required  statement 
and  the  present  law  3-day  waiting 
period,  on  the  grounds  of  public  p<jllcy 
or  the  physical  condition  of  either  party 

PT-BLIC   H«.ALTH    MAT  CO.ND'TT  BLrKjL    .l.-iT"!   A.VO 
rCTINISH    STATBMtJTT     WrTHOl'T    CHARGE 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
at  the  request  of  any  physician,  the  de- 
partment of  health  should  conduct  the 
required  laboratory  blood  test  at  no 
charge  to  the  applicant:  and  If  he  be 
unable  financially  t^;  employ  a  private 
physician  to  furnish  the  required  state- 
ment, the  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
authorized  to  provide  same  at  no  co.si  to 
him  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  such 
provisions  The  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  such  statement  and  test  will  be 
provided  at  no  cost  upon  the  request  of 
a  person  financially  unable  to  secure  the 
service.s  of  a  person  authorized  to  provide 
such  statement  of  test. 

f^NALTT     PmOVTSTONS 

The  House  bill  made  It  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
called  for  in  the  required  certificate  'r 
otherwise  fail  to  comply  with  the  bill's 
provisions,  or  for  a  licensing  offlcer  to 
issue  a  marriage  license  without  the  cer- 
tificate or  court  order  The  Senate 
amendment  mixllfles  these  provisions 
and  Includes  the  requirement  that  the 
blood  test  information  be  rewarded  as 
confidential  and  subjects  any  violator 
thereof  to  6  months'  Imprisonment  or 
fine  of  not  over  1250  or  both,  prosecution 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  his  assistants  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  Senate  penal- 
ties and  m.ore  clearly  defines  the  viola- 
tions Inviting  same 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr 
RouDEBUSHl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RrcoRD  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House  that 
I  am  ui  complete  agreement  with  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  their  amendments  to  H  R 
3314,  to  require  premarital  examinations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  conferees  I  can  .say.  have  adopted 
substantially  the  provisions  of  H  R  3314 
as  introduced  by  me.  and  the  changes 
which  were  made  are  Improvements, 
which,  of  course,  I  approve. 

The  House  over  2  years  a^o  passed  the 
first  bill  I  offered,  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  other  body  has  finally  agreed  to 
the  urgency,  wisdom,  and  necessity  of 
this  legislation 

Mr  Speaker  for  some  time  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  reports  made  of  the 
high  percentage  of  infectious  syphilis 
cases  reported  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

From  1956  to  1963.  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  Infectious  syphilis  In  the 
LWstrict  of  Columbia  increased  from  36 
to  711.  This  was  an  Increase  from  4  3 
cases  per  hundred  thousand  twpulation 
to  92  3  cases  In  1963.  among  citiei  of 
200.000  population  or  over  Washington. 
D  C  ,  was  second  only  to  Newark,  N  J., 
and  there  were  only  four  other  cities  with 
a  rate  of  over  50  cases  per  100,000  popu- 
lation EHirlng  the  period  from  1956  to 
1963,  the  national  rate  also  increased, 
but  not  nearly  so  dramatically,  from  4.1 
cases  per  hundred  thousand  jxjpulation 
to  1 1  9  cases 

While  some  of  the  indicated  Increase  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  better  case  findings  and  better 
reporting,  the  indications  are  that  the 
major  part  of  the  increase  is  an  actual 
increase  This  is  confirmed  by  reports 
from  63  cities  throughoiut  the  country. 
28  of  which  have  attributed  the  major 
part  of  their  own  Increase  to  an  actual 
increase  In  cases 

How  many  cases  exLst  which  are  not 
reported  is  not  estimated,  but  the  above 
figures  are  so  Impressive  as  to  confirm 
the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  proposed  in  this  bill.  The 
District  of  Columbia  CommiSvsloners  in 
the  past  have  favored  such  legislation 
and  it  13  certainly  the  hope  of  those 
concerned  therewith  that  these  tests  will 
materially  contribute  to  education  of  the 
public  and  to  the  avoidance  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  thereby  curtailing 
Its  spread  as  well  as  materially  contrib- 
uting to  the  prevention  of  genital  sv'phllis 
In  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  estimates  that 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  require 
between  19,000  and  20.000  serologic  U'sts 
each  year,  approximately  75  percent  of 
which  would  be  performed  by  this  De- 
partment, the  other  25  percent  estimated 
to  be  handled  by  private  or  hospital 
laboratories 

The  extra  .services  and  supplies  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  F*ubllc 
Health  is  estlmat^'d  to  cost  less  than 
$10,000  per  year,  a  very  small  price  to 
pay  for  attempting  to  remove  this  dis- 
grace from  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  Spt^aker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CLEAN    AIR   ACT    AMENDMENTS   OF 
1966 

Mr  STAGGERS  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  hW. 
<S.  3112'  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of 
a:r  pollution  control  programs  In  addi- 
tion to  present  authority  for  grant,^  tj 
develop,  establish,  or  Improve  such  pro- 
grams; make  the  use  of  approprlatloni 
under  the  act  more  flexible  by  con.soll- 
datlng  the  appropriation  authorization.^ 
under  the  act  and  deleting  the  provi.-inn 
limiting  the  total  of  grants  for  supixir 
of  air  pollution  control  program.s  v 
20  percent  of  the  total  approprialior. 
for  any  year;  extend  the  duration  c: 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  .tc 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AIRLIFT  FOR  APO  MAIL 

Mr  KREBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  .n>t 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KREBS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ha\.-  in- 
troduced today  a  bill,  relating  to  mallir.g 
privileges  of  members  of  the  Armed 
F  ircts  overseas,  to  carry  out  the  two  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  which  .uf 
made  in  the  report  on  my  recent  investi- 
gation and  on-site  inspection  conducted 
of  the  po.stal  .sy.stenis  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  for  delivering  mail  to  .serviremer 
in  Vietnam  and  Thailand  This  n  !k  r 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  H  u.s<r 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Comm;-;*- 
and  filed  with  the  House,  House  R'  ;>  r: 
No.  2198.  89th  Congress,  2d  session 

The  Ilrst  section  of  this  bill  is  intend-d 
to  carry  out  recommendation  No  1.  t*. 
the  effect  that  free  mailing  privileges  for 
first-class  letter  mall  and  transportation 
by  air  for  small  parcels,  now  authorized 
by  Public  Law  89-315,  for  .servicemen  m 
combat  areas,  should  be  provided  for  such 
.servicemen  while  on  rest  and  recreation 
out-side  the  combat  area. 

Servicemen  iri  combat  areas  are  pro- 
vided a  rest  and  recreation  trip  for  5  day? 
each  6  months  at  such  places  as  H  T.i 
Kong.  Tokyo.  Bangkok,  or  Manila  Since 
these  places  are  not  within  the  combat 
areas  to  which  the  special  mailint:  i  riv- 
lleges  apply  under  Public  Law  89  H5 
the  .servicemen  assigned  to  the  con.ba: 
areas,  but  on  rest  and  recreation  for  ^^ 
days  outside  the  combat  areas,  are  not 
granted  either  the  free  maUliig  privilege 
or  the  air  transportation  service  for  small 
parcels 

Such  personnel  assigned  to  a  combat 
area  are  on  temporarj'  duty  at  the  rest 
and  recreation  points.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  the  mailing  privileges  while 
on  such  temporary  duty  for  a  short  pe- 
riod outside  the  combat  area.     Such  a 
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change  in  the  law  would  not  present  In- 
surmountable administrative  diCBculties 
as  the  servicemen  very  easily  could  ex- 
hibit their  orders  when  mailing  a  pack- 
age or  could  show  their  permanent  APO 
numl)er  In  the  return  address. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
carry  out  recommendation  No.  5.  The 
recommendation  and  the  justification 
are  as  follows ; 

5.  Airlift  of  Mall  for  Servicemen  In  the 
Pacific:  All  mall  addressed  to  or  sent  by 
servicemen  In  the  Pacific  area  should  be 
transf)orted  by  air  on  a  space-available  basis. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  made 
by  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  In  House  Report  No.  1228,  89th 
Congress,  was  that  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted requiring  that  mall  addressed  to  or 
sent  by  servicemen  overseas  b*  transported 
by  the  fastest  means  of  transportation  avail- 
able It  was  conteniphued  that  airlift  would 
be  used  wherever  feasible. 

Pvibllc  Law  89  .-^IS  has  resulted  In  airlift 
being  used  for  first-class  letter  mall  and 
p.ircels  up  to  5  pounds  mailed  between  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  servicemen  In  combat 
area.s  The  administration  has  Implemented 
this  Uw  by  providing  domestic  airlift  for  all 
.UPO.  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  letter  mall, 
because  It  Is  ImpKisslble  to  segregate  APO- 
addrt-ssed  mall  at  the  local  post  office.  The 
sffrcgatlon  of  APO  letter  mall,  for  airlift  to 
the  combat  area,  is  performed  at  the  poBtal 
concentration  centers  In  Seattle  and  San 
Pranclsco. 

Air  transportation  of  the  mall  to  Vietnam 
can  be  accomplished  within  a  few  days.  Stir- 
face  transportation  requires  weeks  and  some- 
times montlis.  Airrruiil  from  the  United 
Stat:es  to  Japan  takes  3  days.  Regular  letter 
mall  takes  an  average  of  18  days  for  delivery 
in  Japan.  Other  mall  averages  delivery  time 
to  Japan  In  excess  of  20  days.  The  airlifting 
of  this  mall  could  result  In  delivery  within 
no  more  than  4  or  5  days.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  delay  In  the  delivery  of  mall  to  the  serv- 
iremen  In  the  Par  Pacific  Is  Inexcusable  and 
completely  unjvistlfled.  In  the  absence  of 
action  by  the  administration  to  provide  air- 
lift for  mall  to  the  servicemen  In  the  Par 
Pacific  vigorous  action  should  be  Initiated  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  the  alrhft  of  all 
mall  to  servicemen  In  the  Pacific  area. 

Diu-lng  the  6-month  period  of  January 
'.hrough  June  1906  about  2.500  tons  of  per- 
sn.-i;  surface  mall  was  dls|>atched  from 
CONUS  to  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  Vietnam.  Approximately  1,050  tons 
of  personal  surface  mall  was  shipped  frc«n 
Vietnam  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  p)erlod  from  our  Army  and  Air  Force 
personnel. 

The  current  ci>6t  for  transporting  surface 
.•nail  between  San  Francisco  and  Vietnam  Is 
"0  cents  per  pound  Personal  parcels  weigh- 
ing 5  pounds  or  less  are  airlifted  on  a  spaca- 
avallable  basis  by  commercial  carriers  be- 
tween San  Pranclsco  and  Vietnam  at  the 
rates  of  49  2  cents  per  pound  (from  United 
States)  and  41  cents  per  pound  (from  Viet- 
nam) 

The  personal  surface  mall  waa  moved  be- 
•ween  the  United  States  and  Vietnam  during 
the  above-cited  period  at  a  cost  of  $710,000. 
Had  this  mall  been  airlifted  at  the  space- 
avaliable  mall  rat*  It  would  have  cost  the 
Depiirtment  of  Defense  M, 32 1.000  or  an  addl- 
timiii  «2.6n.000  Based  on  the  Army  and 
•^lr  Force  strength  In  Vietnam,  It  would  cost 
an  additional  »2  62  per  man  per  month  to 
•irlift  his  personal  surface  mall  at  the  space- 
Jvallable  mall  rate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  optimistic  that 
this  bill  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  REPEAL  STATE 
USURY  LAWS— HOMEOWNER  HTT 
AGAIN— REQXnRINQ  2  YEARS- 
WORK  TO  PAY  EXTRA  INTEREST 
ON  $20,000  HOME  LOAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forces  unleashed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  December  action  in  raising  in- 
terest rates  are  slashing  away  at  State 
usury  laws  throughout  the  country. 

State  usury  laws — when  properly  en- 
forced— are  protectors  of  the  consumer, 
the  small  businessman,  the  homeowner 
and  others  who  must  borrow  to  meet 
their  basic  everyday  needs. 

Now  throughout  the  Nation,  these 
usury  laws  are  under  attack  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  allowed  in- 
terest rates  to  skyrocket  to  historical 
highs.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
through  Its  actions  is  attempting  to  re- 
peal all  of  the  State  usury  laws. 

This  week,  the  newspapers  in  Wash- 
ington carried  big  headlines  about  ef- 
forts to  convene  a  special  session  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  to  raise  that 
State's  present  6-percent  ceiling  on  in- 
terest. Similar  pressures  are  being  put 
on  other  State  governments. 

These  States  should  hold  firm  and  not 
give  in  to  the  pressures  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  be  forced  to  roll  back  in- 
terest rates  rather  than  to  have  the 
States  take  the  lid  off  the  usury  laws  and 
set  up  the-sky-is-the-limlt  criteria  on 
credit.  If  there  are  to  be  special  ses- 
sions of  legislatures  on  interest  rates,  I 
hope  such  sessions  will  be  directed  at 
lowering  interest  rates  and  tightening 
usury  laws.  The  States  should  demand 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  change 
its  policies  and  lower  interest  rates. 

The  State  Governors  and  the  State 
legislatures  should  not  weaken  and  give 
in  to  this  pressure  from  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  is  accountable  to  no 
one  and  which  consistently  ignores  the 
public  Interest.  The  States  should 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  usurj- 
laws. 

In  the  current  controversy  in  Virginia, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  are 
recommending  that  the  usurs'  limits  be 
raised  from  6  to  8  percent.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  33  Va  percent — almost 
as  high  as  the  37 '72  percent  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Those  who  propose  a  33  Va  percent  in- 
crease In  the  interest  allowed  under  State 
usury  laws  should  translate  these  per- 
centage figures  into  dollars  and  cents.  A 
2-percentage-point  increase,  as  publicly 
csJled  for  in  Virginia,  would  cost  the 
homeowner  almost  $9,500  extra  interest 
on  a  30-year,  $20,000  mortgage. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post.  I 
note   that   Arlington   County   Delegate 


Harrison  Mann  has  spoken  up  for  the 
public  interest  and  urged  that  Virginia 
not  change  the  usury  laws.  Delegate 
Mann  is  to  be  commended  for  his  stand 
and  I  hope  that  legislators  throughout 
the  country  will  take  a  similar  position 
as  the  pressure  grows  on  this  issue. 

I  place  in  the  Record  two  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  which  bear  on  this 
subject: 
(From  the  Washington  (D  C  1   Post.  Oct    11, 

1966] 

Godwin  Urged  To  Call  Special  Session  on 

Interest  Rate  Ceiling 

(By  George  M.  Kelley) 

Richmond,  October  10. — A  legislative  com- 
mission studying  Interest  rates  In  Virginia 
was  urged  today  to  ask  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin 
for  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  raise  the  State's  present  6  per  cent  cell- 
ing on   Interest. 

H  H  Crowell.  Jr..  an  Arlington  realtor  and 
president  of  the  Virginia  Real  Estate  Asso- 
ciation, sounded  the  special  session  c^ll  In 
testifying  before  the  nine-member  Money 
and  interest  Study  Commission.  He  was 
backed  by  banking  and  savings  atid  loan 
organizations. 

Del.  Hardaway  Marks  of  Hopewell,  chair- 
man of  the  study  group,  said  a  report  by  the 
Commission  will  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
in  December.  He  said  the  Commission,  how- 
ever, would  not  get  "Involved"  in  moves  to 
convene  the  Legislature  Inimedl.itely. 

The  Governor's  office  declined  to  comment 
on  the  special  session  proposal  but  It  was 
apparent  the  testimony  before  the  study 
group  marked  the  start  of  an  organized  drive 
by  lending  firms  to  get  legislative  action.  It 
was  learned  later  In  the  day  that  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  the  State  have  started 
H  mall  campaign  urging  the  Governor  to  con- 
vene the  Assembly. 

initial   reaction 

Initial  reaction  at  the  Capitol  was  that 
calling  a  session  solely  on  Interest  rates 
would  be  dangerous  politically. 

Interest  rates  could  be  considered  at  a  spe- 
cial session  called  to  revamp  Virginia's  elec- 
tion laws,  although  Godwin  has  Indicated 
he  has  no  concrete  plans  now  to  recall  the 
Legislature  for  action  on  that  subject  The 
Assembly  will  not  have  another  regular  ses- 
sion until  January,  1968. 

It  Is  a  bleak  outlook  for  the  building  In- 
dustry in  Virginia  unless  the  legal  Interest 
celling  Is  raised,  the  study  commission  was 
told.  A  new  celling  of  8  per  cent  was  sug- 
gested. 

Crowell  said  the  maximum  of  6  per  cent 
now  allowed  by  State  law  for  home  loans 
has  dried  up  mortgage  loan  money  and  this, 
In  turn.  Is  cutting  deeply  Into  home  sales. 

He  said  many  real  estate  men  are  going  out 
of  business  and  In  some  areas  sales  volume 
Is  down  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In  North- 
ern Virginia,  home  building  has  skidded  so 
drastically  that  a  housing  shortage  and  un- 
employment In  the  building  trades  Is  con- 
sidered possible. 

eight    percent    tTRCED 

Mark  W.  Saurs.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Virginia  Sa^-lngs  and  Loan  League, 
suggested  that  the  Legislature  could  amend 
the  Slate  s  present  usury  statute  to  allow  a 
contract  rate  of  8  percent  on  homes.  He  said 
the  present  6  percent  could  be  kept  in  the 
statute  and  apply  to  short  term  loans. 

Saurs  said  If  something  Isn't  done  quickly 
there  will  be  a  drop  of  some  $50  million  In 
lending  during  the  next  year  by  savings  and 
loans  associations  In  Virginia. 

"If  funds  are  not  available  from  the  usual 
sources,"  he  said,  "the  Federal  Government 
will  take  over  this  vital  phase  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  resultant  Increased  tax  burden 
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win  far  overshadow  the  cfjat  of  a  smaU  addi- 
tional amount  of  interest  on  home  loana  " 

Saurs  said  the  limitation  on  interest  rates 
In  Virginia  haa  made  It  Impoaslble  to  com- 
pete with  other  states  for  loan  money  He 
and  other  »p<jkesmen  for  the  banUng  In- 
du.stry  said  mortga^^e  money  naturally  has 
gone  to  states  where  higher  rates  are  al- 
lowed 

The  Impact  he  said.  Is  that  home  building 
activity  Is  decreasing  In  Virginia  and  the 
economy  of  the  state  stands  to  be  seriously 
affected 

Jo.^in  B  Siege;  Jr  senior  vice  president  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Co  of  Virginia,  said  that 
mortgage  loans  to  individuals  have  become 
so  unattractive  as  a  medium  of  investment 
In  the  State  that  his  company  is  no  longer 
making  new  residential  mortgage  loans. 

The  hearing  today  was  the  first  held  by 
the  studv  commission  since  it  was  created 
by  the  General  Assembly  early  this  year 
Persons  testifying  were  Invited  to  appear 
A  second  hearing  open  to  all.  will  be  held 
here  on  October  23 

(Prom    the   Washington    (DC)    Poat, 

Oct    12.  196«| 

M.*NN  PsoTXSTS  Call  tor  3p«cial  ScsstoN 

(  By  Helen  Dewar) 

Arlington  Del  Harrison  Mann  Issued  a 
strongly  worded  objection  yesterday  to  a 
proposed  special  session  of  the  Virginia  Oen- 
eril  Assembly  to  consider  raising  interest 
rates 

In  a  letter  to  Gov  Mills  E  God»l:i.  Mann 
said  the  State  should  withstand  pressure  to 
Increase  the  'usury  rate  to  alleviate  a 
wholly  temporary  condition"  In  tlie  money 
market 

The  call  for  the  special  session  came  Tues- 
day when  Arlington  realtor  H.  H  Crowell, 
president  of  the  Virginia  Real  Est-ite  Asso- 
ciation told  a  legislative  comxnis-'aon  that 
the  6  per  cent  celling  set  now  by  Virginia  li 
drying  up  the  mortgage  loan  market  and 
cutting  deeply   Into   home  sales 

Cri:>weU,  bat^'ked  by  banking  and  savings 
and  loan  organizations,  suggested  raising 
the  limit  to  8  per  cent 

M.tnn  »»ld  Interest  rates  are  now  beginning 
to  level  off  and  should  decline  further  In 
coming  months. 

I  recognize."  he  added,  "that  gradual 
declining  Interest  rates  will  not  satisfy  some 
p«>p>  who  have  been  seeking  a  hike  in  the 
6  per  cent  rate  for  a  considerable  perl<xl  of 
Ume,  and  who  are  now  attempting  to  capi- 
talize on  present  circumstances  to  push  for 
exorbitant  rates  ' 

He  said  the  same  people  -vere  lobbying  four 
yearr  ago  when  the  limit  was  between  614 
rnd  b'-2  per  cent  to  raise  It  to  7  or  8  per  cent 

Mann  said  it  was  to  the  long-range  bene- 
fit uf  the  home  construction  and  home  sales 
Industry  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of 
!r  teres',  rates  '  and  essential  for  the  State 
to   protect    consumers   fri.im  unjustifi- 

ably high  rates  " 

The  consumer,  he  said.  Is  often  the  last 
to  know  what  he  Is  actually  paying  for  bor- 
rowed mnnpy  ar.d  while  the  great  majority 
of  lenders  are  fair  and  honest  there  Is  the 
Inevitable  segment  who  wll!  bUk  the  public. 
e«p)eclally  the  uninformed,  milking  them  for 
every  cent  they  can  get  " 


OPKS  MARKET  COMMITTEE  S  ROLE 
IN  HIGH   INTEREST  RATES 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  op- 
erations of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  among 
the  least-known  facts  of  the  US  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  October  4  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Charles  Neal  writes  about 
the  Open  Market  Committees  role  m  the 
current  high  Interest,  tight  money  poli- 
cies.   Mr.  Neal  writes: 

Few  persons  have  ever  heard  of  this  com- 
mittee, yet  In  many  ways  It  Is  the  moat 
powerful  group  of  men  in  this  country.  It 
Is  accountable  to  virtually  no  one.  and  It 
operates  In  such  s«crecy  that  even  the  CIA 
must  be  envious. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Charles  Neal  have  performed  an 
Important  public  service  In  printing  some 
of  the  facts  about  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee I  hope  other  newspapers  across 
the  country  will  follow  this  lead  and  put 
the  true  facts  about  monetary  policy 
before  the  American  people.  I  place  in 
the  Record  this  excellent  article  entitled 
"Federal  Open  Market  Committee  Gets 
Exposure": 

I  Prom  the  Loa  Angeles  (CallT.)  Times. 
Oct    4.   19661 

PCDCRAL     OPIN     IdABKET     CoMMmlK 

Orrs  ExpostTKK 
(By  Charles  Neal ) 

Considering  all  the  controversy  over  "tight 
nioney"  and  high  Interest  rates.  It  Is  time  to 
give  the  credit,  or  the  blame,  to  whom  It  be- 
longs. That  would  be  the  federal  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee 

Pew  persons  have  ever  heard  of  this  com- 
mittee, yet  In  many  ways  it  is  the  most  jjow- 
erful  group  of  men  in  this  country.  It  Is 
accountable  to  virtually  no  one,  and  It  oper- 
ates In  such  secrecy  that  even  the  CIA  must 
be  envious. 

MONET    SUPPLT 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  who  are  appointed 
for  terms  of  14  years  placing  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  President,  plus  five  of  the 
13  Federal  Reserve  Bank  presidents  In  ac- 
tuality, all  12  presidents  of  the  Reserve 
Banks  sit  in  on  the  meetings,  although  only 
five  of  them  vote 

The  committee  deals  in  government  secu- 
rities, thus  changing  the  nation's  money 
supply  at  will  Thus  some  12  men  have  the 
power  to  affect  the  cost  of  money  as  well  as 
Its  availability  By  purchasing  US  govern- 
ment securities  for  the  12  banks,  the  com- 
mittee haa  the  power  to  increase  the  money 
supply  overnight  By  not  buying  such  se- 
curities, or  by  selling  them,  the  money  sup- 
ply can  be  made  to  dry  up 

The  New  York  City  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
calls  most  of  the  shots,  and  It  can  Influence 
the  money  supply,  interest  rates  and  reserve 
requirements  of  the  entire  nation.  Most  of 
the  very  large  banks,  of  course,  are  In  the 
East.  Even  our  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  consult  with  these  bank.<)  and  b<ind 
houses  before  Issuing  new  securities,  other- 
wise he  may  find  he  has  no  market 

rlNANCLAl.    CKISIS 

To  be  sure,  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
can  be  a  pretty  tough  guy  to  deal  with,  and 
sometimes  he  Is  But  if  he  Is  a  banker  with 
Intense  loyalties  In  that  direction  (as  Andrew 
Mellon  wasl ,  the  U.S.  taxpayers  can  come  out 
with  bUxxlled  noses. 

We  are.  at  this  very  moment.  In  a  serious 
flruinclal  crisis.  Our  balance  of  payments  is 
precariously  out  of  balance  Our  gold  hoard 
Is  dwindling  Money  Is  so  tight  and  costly 
that  small  businesses  are  falling,  and  home 
building  Is  In  a  depression      TTiere  is  little  or 


no  money  to  finance  homes  Yet  giant  cor- 
porations have  all  the  money  they  neerl  tc 
expand,  and  t>ank  profits  In  general  are  the 
highest  In  many  years. 

It  we  come  through  all  this  without  serious 
harm  to  the  economy  and  without  ruining 
too  many  people.  I  guess  we  can  thank  the 
wisdom  of  our  money  managers,  even  if  they 
are  beyond  our  control.  But  If  this  degener- 
ates into  something  more  serious,  it  may  be 
time  to  Inject  a  little  more  democracy  and 
representative  government  into  the  vital  area 
of  money  and  credit. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  STOP  HOrS- 
INO  INDUSTI^Y  IN  WASHINGTON. 
DC.  AREA 

Mr  PATM.AN  Mr  Sj^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  toll  of  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money  continues  to  grow  across  the 
country. 

In  recent  days,  the  Washington  Post 
has  surveyed  the  housing  and  building 
situation  in  the  Washington,  DC.  area. 
clearly  illustrating  the  destructive  na- 
ture of  high  interest  rates.  The  Wa.sh- 
Ington,  DC,  situation  is  not  isolated 
The  same  thing  is  happemns  all  over  the 
country  and  Is,  in  fact,  much  worse  Ir. 
areas  where  the  population  generally  is 
less  affluent. 

As  the  Wa-shineton  Post  articles  illus- 
trate, high  interest  rates  and  ti.Ph; 
money  are  keeping  decent  housing  out 
of  the  reach  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  at  the  same  time,  are  forcing  thou- 
sands of  construction  workers  out  of  jobs 

Mr  Speaker,  the  problem  of  high  in- 
terest rates  is  now  being  translated  from 
the  academic  level  of  discussion  Into  the 
hard  cold  facts  of  human  mt-sery. 

This  Congre.ss  votes  billions  of  dollars 
to  fight  the  war  on  poverty  and  sits  by 
and  watches  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
force  good  hard-workin?  citizens  out  of 
jobs.  This  Consre-ss  votes  billions  of 
dollars  for  housing  programs  and  sits  by 
while  the  Federal  Reserve  Br>ard  virtually 
stops  housing  construction  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record 
two  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  .show  what  is  happening  In  just 
one  area  of  the  country 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

Oct   10.  19661 

Lean    Winter   FYared  bt   Building   Workeks 

(By  Richard  Corrlgan  I 

Fears  of  future  widespread  unemplcymen'. 
among  construction  workers  here  are  spread- 
ing as  the  pace  of  resldentlaJ  constructlor. 
In  the  metropolitan  area  continues  to  nose 
dive. 

Government  employment  offlclals.  labor 
leaders,  antlpoverty  workers  and  others  are 
bracing  lor  what  might  be  a  hard  winter  and 
an   even  harder  spring 

R!ght  now  the  employment  statistics  are 
glowing  But  that  Is  because  most  of  the 
work  now  going  on  was  financed  last  yea: 
or  early  this  year  before  the  tight  money 
market  began  to  cut  sharply  into  future 
building   plans. 


^ow  with  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
reaching  prohibitive  rates  for  many  builders 
and  would-be  buyers,  the  construction  busi- 
r.ess  IS  dropping  sharp: y 

Building  permits  is.'-ued  In  the  area  dur- 
::.g  the  last  three  months  for  new  homes  and 
ipartmeiits  were  v.ilued  at  $64  ml. lion  less 
than  the  permits  grunted  over  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  The  permits,  which  are  the 
standard  Indicator  of  the  future  construction 
market,  are  generally  expected  to  drop  even 
further  this  month. 

Fred  Z.  Hetzel,  director  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  here,  said  the  slump  already  has 
had  some  effect  on  the  Job  picture.  "If  it 
continues."  he  said,  "it  could  of  course  be- 
come serious." 

J  C.  Turner,  president  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  (AFL-CLO),  said  "The  construction 
industry  is  like  a  roller-coaster  anyway."  On 
its  present  course,  he  said,  "It  might  not 
iirne  back  up  for  another  year," 

The  United  Planning  Organliaition,  Wash- 
ington's antipovcrty  agency,  already  Is  di- 
recting some  Job-scekers  and  would-be  ap- 
prentices into  other  areas  beside  constru;- 
tioii.  "We  don't  want  to  train  people  for 
jobs  if  Jobs  aren't  going  to  be  waiting  for 
them."  said  UPO  manpower  specialist  Art 
S-Momon. 

Salomon  added  that  a  continued  building 
slump  In  the  area  would  most  seriously  affect 
unskilled  and  semiskilled,  nonunion  ;al)or- 
er» — most  of  whom  are  Negroes  living  in 
Washington. 

But  such  a  slump  would  be  felt  in  many 
other  quarters  as  well.  "It  wlU  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  entire  area."  Turner  said.  He 
estimated  that  for  every  on-site  construction 
worker  three  cir  four  others  depend  on  the 
mdiistry  for  a  living- — equipment  dealers. 
materials  suppliers   and  the  like. 

A  Washington  architect  reported  that 
business  Is  getting  slow  In  his  field.  Sand, 
gravel  and  cement  truclts  are  said  to  be 
stajid'.ng  Idle  In  some  company  lots.  A  few 
bricklayers  and  cement  finishers  have 
shewed  up  looking  for  work  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  office,  an  unuBual  event  at 
•j-.is  tune  of  year. 

The  construction  Industry  represents  one 
of  the  Wa.shlngton  area's  biggest  employers, 
hiring  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
force.  In  August,  a  record  78.000  persons 
were  working  In  Jobs  directly  related  to 
building  About  60,000  of  them  are  laborers 
and  craft.snien 

Roughly  a  third  of  the  78,000  persons  work 
'.r.  Washington,  where  the  commercial  bulld- 
;ng  business  Is  holding  relatively  steady. 
But  the  rest  work  In  the  Maryland  and  'Vir- 
ginia suburbs,  where  permits  show  that  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  the  homebulldlng 
business  has  been  $3'2  million  off  the  1965 
pace. 

Earlier  this  year  there  actually  were  short- 
ages of  construction  workers  in  some  areas 
because  the  building  boom  still  was  on.  So 
lonklng  on  the  bright  side,  the  XJSBS's  Hetzel 
said  the  slump  would  give  skilled  craftsmen 
a  chance  to  "catch  up  "  on  their  timetables. 
Bui  Hetzel  warned  that  If  the  slump  persists, 
"well  really  have  to  start  working"  to  find 
.'obs 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Oct   6.  1966] 

t.'NEMPI.OVMENT    THREATXNED  :     AREA    HOMS 

Building   Oni.t   Half  of   1965  Pacx 
(By  Richard  Conigan) 

Home  building  in  the  Washington  area  has 
skidded  so  drastically  recently— due  to  tight 
money— that  the  outlook  is  now  "grim"  for 
a  housing  shortage  and  for  pKnslble  unem- 
plovnient  In  the  building  trades. 

Statistics  on  building  pyermlts  Issued  in 
Wiishington  and  its  bedroom  suburbs,  com- 
piled   yesterday,    show    that    building   plans 


for  the  pcist  tbree  months  are  half  of  last 
year's. 

September's  figures  show  that  the  skid, 
which  started  early  in  the  siunmer,  is  ac- 
celerating. The  value  of  building  permits 
issued  last  month  dropped  60  per  cent  com- 
p>ared  with  September  of  1965. 

Since  building  permits  are  for  future  proj- 
ects and  most  of  the  construction  now  In 
progress  was  financed  last  year,  the  slump  is 
not  yet  evident  to  sidewalk  sujjerlntendents 
or  to  most  construction  workers. 

With  many  builders  unable  to  raise  money 
to  finance  new  housing  starts,  because  of 
high  Interest  rates,  the  general  forecast  is  for 
a  further  drop  In  building,  which  could 
bring  on  a  shortage  of  new  housing  next 
year  along  with  general  unemployment  in 
the  building  trades.  Already  there  are  re- 
ports ot  layoffs  among  some  non-union  men 
and  of  closings  by  some  small  contractors. 

The  outlook  Is  "pretty  grim,"'  said  a  fore- 
caster for  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  On  the  basis  of  the  latest  statis- 
tics, he  predicted  that  the  number  of  single- 
family  housing  starts  for  the  area  this  year 
would  be  only  11,500  and  next  year  only  8000. 
The  1965  total  was  almost  15,000. 

For  apartments,  the  NAHB  official  said 
the  number  of  units  would  fall  from  33,400  in 
1965  to  29,800  in  1966  to  16,000  in  1967 
Meanwhile,  the  Washington  area  population 
Is  growing  faster  than  any  other  in  the 
country. 

The  residential  building  permits  issued  in 
the  three  fastest-growing  suburban  coun- 
ties— PalrXax,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges — all  reveal  a  steady  and  substantial 
drop  in  single-family  homes.  The  six-months 
totals  from  April  through  September  were 
$32  million  less  than  the  1965  totals. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Suburban  Maryland 
Home    BiUlders    Association    said    the    drop 


is  even  sharper  than  those  figures  indicate. 
He  estimated  that  In  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery,  roughly  30  percent  of  the  per- 
mits are  not  being  used  becatise  of  the  money 

shortage. 

Api^.rtments.  which  because  of  zoning 
questions,  speculative  financing  and  other 
factors  are  apt  to  fluctuate  widely  from 
month  to  month,  follow  the  same  trend. 

Some  examples  of  the  slump,  pinpointed 
by  the  statistics  are: 

In  Montgomery  last  month,  the  value  of 
apartment  permits  plunged  from  $118  mil- 
lion to  $8',X),000,  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
they  fell  from  $4.9  million  to  $300,000. 

In  Fairfax,  the  new-home  permits  skidded 
from  $9  4  million  in  September  of  1965  to 
$3.6  million  last  month.  Apartment  per- 
mits there  are  $11  million  below  last  year"s 
six-nionth  totals. 

The  area's  total  economy  will  suffer  from 
the  construction  cutback.  Last  year,  during 
the  summer,  builders  took  out  permits  for 
$115  niilllcn  in  future  construction.  This 
summer,  the  total  was  $51   million. 

The  area's  slump  reflects  a  Nationwide  pat- 
tern. The  Census  Bure.iu  has  reported  that 
hou.sing  starts  from  M.irch  through  August 
averaged  17  per  cent  less  than  the  preceding 
six-months'  rate. 

Tiiousands  of  would-be  buyers  have  had 
trouble  getting  Federally  insured  loans  in 
recent  months  and  lending  institutions  have 
been  putting  their  money  Into  other  markets 
besides  housing  to  get  quicker  and  higher 
returns.  The  NAHB  spokesman  said  money 
going  into  savlngs-and-loan  Institutions  thus 
year  is  83  per  cent  below  last  year's  figures. 

Besides  affecting  construction  of  housing, 
the  money  situation  here  also  Is  driving  up 
the  cost  of  used  houses  and  some  rental 
units.  Loans  are  "few  and  far  between,"  one 
mortgage  banker  said  yesterday. 


Houses 
[Dollar  value  of  baildiiig  i>ennits  Is  siiown  in  millions  of  dollars] 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

6-inonth  total 


Fairfax 


1965 


$7.2 
8.8 
5.8 
9.5 
5.5 
9.4 


46.2 


1966 


$11.7 
5.2 
7.4 
3.5 
6.3 
3.6 


36.7 


Montgomery 


1965 


$9.2 
&1 
&6 
6.5 
6.4 
4.1 


40.9 


1966 


$6.2 
6.6 
5.3 
4.2 
4.3 


29.1 


Prince  Georges 


1965 


$7.0 
3.8 
6.9 
4.8 
7.2 
4.5 


34.2 


1966 


$6.6 
6.0 
4.4 

1.1 
2:6 
2.5 


23.2 


[Dollar  VLilue 


Apartments 
'  l>uil  liug  permits  is  shown  in  millions  of  dollars] 


FairliLx 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges 

District 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965 

1956 

1965 

1966 

April 

.\lay    --- 

June   -» 

July-.   

August 

$5.5 
5.6 
2.7 
•-'.9 
4  7 
1.4 

$3.5 

1.6 

.7 

.8 

1.9 

2.6 

$0.2 
2.2 
8.0 
7.0 
5.7 

11.8 

$15.1 

8.6 

11.2 

4.0 

5.3 

.8 

$2.3 
9.2 
3.9 
3.1 
2.0 
4.0 

$6.6 
4.5 

22.0 
1.6 
2.2 
3.4 

$.'.6 
1.6 
9.2 
2.8 
3.4 
4  9 

$1.4 

3.2 
5.4 

.9 
1.3 

.3 

t'»-.iiontli  tot«l 

22.8 

11.0 

34.9 

44.9 

24  6 

40  3 

24  6 

12  5 

POSITION      STATEMENT     ON      THE 
STATUS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
89th  Congress  I  wish  to  review  briefly 
again  the  status  of  the  Vietnam  war,  as 
I  see  it.  and  state  my  position  on  It. 

Today  our  military  position  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  2  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  Saigon  government  was 
unstable  and  had  been  gradually  losing 
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ground  to  the  Vletcorw  Theae  losses 
continued  through  1965  EfTorts  at  in- 
ternal poliUcai.  social,  and  economic  re- 
forms to  gain  present  support  for  the 
OovernineiU  had  failed 

The  United  States  begaxi  a  massive 
military  buildup  In  late  1964  to  s*.ve  the 
situation  Premier  Ky  was  brou«^  t  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  to  head 
the  Govenuneiit  As  of  last  PVbruary 
the  United  States  has  placed  n-newed 
emphasis  on  a  massive  program  jf  eco- 
nomic and  social  rehablliUtion  Efforts 
to  democratize  the  Oovernmen  have 
bei?un 

These  efforts  have  succeeded  in  empo- 
rarlly  revfrsing  the  military  det'rlora- 
Uon,  at  an  enormous  cost  \r.  rrt  n  and 
money  to  the  United  SUtes  By  the  end 
of  1965,  a  year  mo.  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  posiUon  be^ian  ^  im- 
prove- We  have  again  stabilized  t  le  war 
at  a  much  hUher  level  of  Involvement 

For  a  mlll-.ary  vict-iry.  the  war  would 
have  to  be  expanded  still  furthe  ■  We 
would  have  to  move  from  the  current 
level  of  400.000  men  and  $20  bUllDn  per 
year  to  600.000  men  and  530  billion  per 
year.  We  would  also  have  to  move  Amer- 
ican troops  Uito  the  heavily  populated 
South  Vietnamese  Delta,  now  In  p  ecarl- 
ous  balance  between  the  South  Vle--nam- 
ese  Oovemment  and  the  Liberation 
Front  We  would  have  to  cut  oil  com- 
pletely the  rapidly  Increasing  Infiltration 
from  NorUi  Vietnam  by  putting  a  wall 
of  troops  across  South  Vletnari  and 
Laos  In  the  area  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  United  SUtes  has  maintained  a 
highly  publicized  position  of  willingness 
to  negotiate  while  It  continued  its  mill- 
tan.-  buildup  Last  December  we  Initiat- 
ed a  bombing  pause  fur  over  a  month  and 
sent  emissaries  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
eartia  to  explain  our  p<j.sition  At  the 
same  time,  we  gave  no  Indlcatio  i  of  a 
change  In  our  stand  of  not  allowing  any 
role  for  the  National  Uberatlon  P'lont  or 
Vletcong  In  a  peaceful  settlemen  . 

Today  there  1-s  a  faint  Inltllng  of  be- 
hind-the-scenes changes  In  the  nenotlat- 
Ing  position  of  the  two  sides  These  may 
lead  to  the  conference  table  and  ai  ulti- 
mate peaceful  settlement  To  hope  for 
any  sudden  improvement  In  the  situation 
would  be  extremely  unwise. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  put  my 
major  emphasis  on  supporting  stronger 
efforts  at  negotiation  by  the  United 
States.  While  military  fcrre  can  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  South  Vietnam,  It 
carmot  produce  a  stable  political  situa- 
tion there  Only  a  negotiated  peace, 
which  recoemlze.s  political  realities,  and 
which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers, 
can  pnxluce  stability  and  progress  In 
Vietnam — the  goal  we  claim  to  seek. 

This  means  we  must  glvp  ,; round  on 
our  refu.sal  to  either  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  or  allow  them 
any  role  In  the  Oovemment  "Hie  Liber- 
ation Front  must  give  ground  m  their 
Inslatence  that  they  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple Very  small  conccaalona  on  each  side 
will  permit  the  ending  of  hostilities  and 
the  beginning  of  realistic  ne«otlatlonj. 

In  my  opinKjn  we  could  have  done  this 
2  ye&rs  ago  and  saved  the  American  peo- 


ple the  $30  to  $40  billion  we  have  spent 
In  the  last  2  .years,  as  well  as  several 
thousand  U  S  casuaiues.  plus  preventing 
the  untold  destruction  we  have  unleashed 
on  all  of  Vietnam  But  the  past  cannot 
be  relived  By  uklng  this  course  today 
we  can  save  Uie  American  people  the  $50 
billion  or  more  that  another  2  years  of 
war  will  cost,  with  the  associated  rising 
casualties  and  continued  destruction 
And  It  must  !>•  added  that  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  hope  that  this  jtreat  cost  would 
buy  peace  in  Vietnam.  It  could  be  only 
the  next  step  to  a  higher  plateau  of  war, 
broadened  to  Include  the  Chinese,  as  oc- 
curred In  Korea. 

The  present  military  course  we  are 
following  may  bring  a  mlULary  victory, 
which  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
peace  and  stability  we  claim  to  seek,  but 
only  at  enormous  cost.  That  cost  must 
be  estimated  at  around  $100  billion,  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  casualties, 
complete  destruction  of  Vletn,am,  and  a 
generation  of  Amerlctui  occupation,  as 
we  are  still  doing  in  Korea  The  occupa- 
tion and  rebuilding  will  take  additional 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  In  my  opinion 
these  estimAtes  are  realistic  and  con- 
servative 

The  alternative,  which  I  advocate.  Is 
to  recognize  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  a  party  to  the  conflict,  nego- 
tiate with  them  as  well  as  with  North 
Vietnam,  and  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
can  determine  for  themselves  what  voice 
the  Front  should  have  In  any  future  gov- 
ernment. At  a  minimum.  ihLs  means  al- 
lowing the  members  of  the  FYont  to  vote 
and  to  run  candidates  in  an  election.  In 
return  for  a  guaranteed  commitment  to 
refrEdn  from  terrorism  and  violence 
The  government  so  elected  should  have 
full  power  to  reach  whatever  relation- 
ship It  wishes  with  North  Vietnam, 
which  would  certainly  include  the  trade 
and  communication  which  have  been 
prohibited  for  the  past  12  years  It  may 
include,  after  a  perlixl  uf  years,  some 
form   of   f-'deration   or  reunification. 

I  feel  certain  that  an  understanding 
of  this  nature  will  permit  a  cease-fire 
and  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  United 
States  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  I 
would  most  emphatically  Include  provl- 
vislons  for  strong  International  guaran- 
tees against  the  further  u.se  uf  force  in 
Vietnam,  and  all  of  Indochina  These 
guarantees  must  come  from  all  the  great 
powers,  including  Russia,  and  China.  If 
possible.  However,  if  China,  refuses,  the 
guarantees  should  be  given  without  her 

The  course  I  am  advocating  achieves 
American  goals — self-determination  and 
freedom  for  South  Vietnam  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  Vletcong  are 
largely  South  Vietnamese — more  sti  than 
the  Saigon  government  -and  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  their  own  government,  which 
they  have  never  had  This  course  halts 
the  tragic  waste  of  American  re.sources 
and  manp<iwer.  and  the  horrible  destruc- 
tion we  are  bringing  to  all  Vietnam 
This  course  puts  the  United  States  back 
on  the  path  of  peace  under  law.  guaran- 
teed by  the  international  community,  as 
we  have  long  sought  through  the  United 
Nations. 


This  Is  my  position,  and  one  which  I 
shall  maintain. 


DR.  MARION  W    PARKER 

Mr    WHTTTEN      Mr.   Speaker.   I  ,,,k 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ht  i^^ 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ir.y 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi ? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  public  ser\'ant. 
Dr  Marlon  W  Parker,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  Saturday.  October  9  He  \^as 
an  outstanding  official  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  devoted  his 
life  to  .\merican  agriculture. 

He  was  known  well  and  favorably  ro 
many  of  u.s  here  In  Congress,  especially 
those  of  us  on  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  before  whom  he 
appeared  each  year  In  supiwrt  of  the 
Department  s  research  budgets. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  Include  In  ir.e 
Record  a  short  biographical  statement 
on  Dr  Parker  prepared  by  his  associ.iie.s 
at  the  Department  On  behalf  of  my 
colleagues.  I  extend  condolences  to  his 
family,  knowing  the  pride  they  must 
have  in  his  fine  life  and  many  accom- 
plishments 

The  statement  follows: 

Dk    Marion  W    P.^rker,   USD.^  RiifuR'  H 
Admin i.sTRAToR.  Dies 

Dr  Marion  W  Parlier.  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures Agricultural  Ri-search  Service,  died 
October  8  of  a  heart  attack  while  watching 
the  Maryland-Duke  football  game  at  the 
UnlverBlty  of  Maryland      He  waa  58. 

Dr  Parker  was  internationally  recognized 
us  a  research  scientist,  particularly  for  his 
Important  contributions  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  on  photf  perlodlsm.  controlled  en- 
vironment, and  the  effect  of  light  on  plant 
growth  During  the  period  lv»36  to  1951  h? 
published  approximately  50  j>apers  on  pho*o- 
^jerlodlam  or  related  subjects 

Dr  Parker  was  also  recognized  for  his 
abilities  as  an  administrator  of  research 
.\mong  his  administrative  prifiltlons  w'h 
USDA  were  Head.  Division  of  Rubber  In'.os- 
tlgatlons;  Head.  Weed  Investigations  Se:- 
*.lon;  Assistant  Director  and  r>lrector.  Crops 
Research   Division 

Dr  Parker  served  hh  Director  of  USD^■'! 
Hesearrh  Program  Hnd  Development  Evalua- 
tion Staff  from  October  1964  until  he  wm 
named  .Associate  Administrator  of  ARS  In 
March  1985 

Bnrn  December  4  1907  in  Salisbury.  Mi 
I>r  Parker  received  his  bachelors  degree  ;  : 
Nitar.y  iit  Hamjiden-Svdney  CoIlPKe  and  hi.« 
masters  and  doctorate  In  plant  physiology 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Prom  Feb- 
ruary 1931  to  June  1936.  when  he  came  to 
USDA.  Dr  Parker  vi-m  instructor  In  plant 
chemistry  and  mlcrochemlstry  and  assistant 
profeaaor  of  plant  physiology  in  the  Oradu  ■(■ 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland 

Dr  Parker  was  nctive  In  community  serv- 
;,-ps  He  was  past  pre.sldent  of  the  College 
Park  Rotary  Club:  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  National  Capital  .Area  Boy  .Scouts  of 
America,  and  pa*t  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Mdxyiand  Dlstrtct.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amerlc.i: 
C.juncUman.  Plrst  District  College  Park,  and 
served  four  two-veiir  terrru  ti-s  chairman  of 
•he  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  of  Col- 
:ege  Park:    was  .i   f  rn;er  president  of  Plant 
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loduetry  Station  Employees  Association;  and 
g  member  of  the  USDA  Welfare  Association 
Board. 

Dr.  Parker  served  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Annual  Review  of  Plant 
Physiology,  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Plant  Physiology,  and  counselor  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Washington.  He  was 
aiso  a  consultant  for  the  Biological  Division 
oJ  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture-Interior  Weed  Com- 
mittee. USDA  Representative  to  the  Interde- 
partmental Chemicals  and  Rubber  Advisory 
Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  ARS  Train- 
ing Committee. 

A  member  o*  the  <Joemos  Club,  Dr.  Parker 
belonged  to  a  number  of  honorary  societies, 
including  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  XI,  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  Chi  Beta  Phi,  and  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agronomy,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Plant  Physlologista,  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  Botanical  Society  of 
Waetilngton,  Biological  Society  of  Washlng- 
von.  Washington  Academy  of  Science,  and  the 
.American  Naturalists. 

Dr  Parker  Is  survived  by  his  Wife,  Kath- 
erine  H  ,  4504  Beechwood  Road,  College  Park, 
Md .  a  son.  John  C.  of  Derwood,  Md.;  a 
daughter.  Mary  P.  Kem  of  College  Park;  a 
sister.  Irene  P.  Todd  of  Salisbury;  and  two 
cr:i:.ilson8. 

B  .mil  was  In  Parsons  Cemetery,  Salisbury. 


IMPACT  OP  IMPORTS  ON  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  per- 
mission to  place  In  the  Congrkssional 
Record  a  statement  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  F.  Sncxs.  made  today  before 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
U5  House  of  Representatives,  regarding 
HR  17248,  the  Fair  Labor  Btandards 
Foreign  Labor  Act. 

I  concur  In  what  Congressman  Socks, 
ihe  dean  of  our  Florida  congressional 
delegation  In  Congress,  has  said  about 
the  Impact  of  Imports  on  the  people  of 
Florida.  What  is  true  for  the  First  Con- 
?res.slonal  District  of  Florida  is  also  true 
for  the  Seventh  District  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  and  a  district  which 
produces  more  citrus  fruit  than  any  other 
in  the  State. 

The  Imports  of  agricultural  products 
directly  In  competition  with  Florida's 
principal  products  have  reached  a  sub- 
sUntlal  level.  The  study  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  is  making  Into 
the  impact  of  Imports  on  employment  Is 
important  to  all  agricultural  States.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  has 
stated  well  the  Importance  of  the  study 
to  Florida. 

Congressman  SncEs'  statement  fol- 
lows: 

StAnMENT    or    RJEPRKSKNTATIVI    ROBKKT    L.    P. 
SiKES.  B«roRZ  THE  GCNE&AI.  StracoMKrrTKX 

PN  Labob.  U.S.  HoTTsi;  or  Rkfrxskntattvxs. 
Rrr.AaDiNo  HR.  17348 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
cwnmlttee.  1  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 


portunity to  tell  the  Subcommittee  about 
the  Impact  of  Imports  on  the  people  of 
Florida,  and  oapeclaUy  about  Its  impact  on 
the  realdenta  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State,  which  I  represent. 

Florida  la  a  remarkably  versatile  State 
In  the  production  of  goods.  In  fruits  and 
vegetables,  aaafood,  and  manufactures, 
Florida's  production  makes  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  economic  growth  of 
the  nation.  In  each  of  these  areas  of  our 
economic  activity,  mounting  Imports  are 
threatening  to  disrupt  markets,  depress 
prices,  and  impair  our  State's  potential  for 
full  employment. 

htt  me  Illustrate  this  disturbing  fact 
with  some  spedflcs. 

FKUllH  AlTD  VEGETABLES 

Florida  is  a  leading  State  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables.  Our  commercial  produc- 
tion of  v^etables  for  fresh  market  of  about 
1.7  million  tons  per  year  exceeds  that  of 
the  entire  North  AtlanUc  States,  or  the 
North  Central  States,  the  South  Central 
States  or  the  Western  States,  excludihg 
California.  The  farm  value  of  Florida's 
output  of  fresh  vegetables  exceeds  tl80  mil- 
lion per  year.  Our  principal  production  is 
of  lima  and  snap  beans,  cabbage,  celery. 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  escarole,  green  pep- 
pers, spinach,  and  tomatoes. 

Florida  Is,  of  course,  the  nation's  leading 
producer  of  citrus  fruits.  The  State  is  also 
a  leader  In  the  output  of  cantaloupe  and 
watermelons,  and  avocados.  The  citrus  crop 
has  a  market  value  In  excess  of  $500  million. 


The  melons  were  valued  in  1965  at  $16  mil- 
lion; the  avocados  at  about  $2.5  million. 

There  are  atwut  120,000  persons  who  earn 
their  livelihood  on  Florida's  farms.  More 
than  10%  of  the  State's  farms  and  farm 
owners  and  operatives  are  located  in  the 
First  Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  In  the  Congress. 

Prom  these  data,  I  think  it  clear  that  both 
Florida  and  my  district  have  an  important 
stake  in  the  stability  of  the  nation's  markets 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.  Foreign  trade 
trends  in  fruits  and  vegetables  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  Florida's  producers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

rota:ian  tk&de  thends  in  rKtrrrs  and 

VEGETABLES 

In  1958  the  United  States  had  a  favorable 
trade  balance  In  fruits  and  nuts:  exports  of 
$270  million  and  imports  of  $178  million. 
By  1965  this  favorable  balance  of  $92  million 
was  completely  erased:  exports  and  imports 
of  fruits  and  nuts  were  each  valued  at  $339 
million.  The  Imports  had  Increased  by  90 
percent;  exports  only  26  percent. 

The  story  on  vegetables  is  quite  similar. 
A  favorable  trade  balance  of  $25  million  In 
1958  (exports  of  $122  million.  Imports  of  $97 
million)  was  cut  down  to  $9  million  In  1965 
(exports  of  $148  million,  Imports  of  $139  mil- 
lion). Imports  rose  43  percent  over  the 
period,  outpacing  exports,  which  gained  only 
21  percent. 

Imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  directly 
competitive  with  Florida's  principal  prod- 
ucts have  reached  a  very  substantial  level; 


Watermelons.. 
Cantaloups... 
Other  melons. 


Total... 
Citrus  fruit... 
Beans,  fresh... 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Eggplant 

Peppers,  tresh. 
Tcsnatoes 


Total. 


1965 


Qjiantity 
(hundred 
pounds) 


71,467 

148,662 

60.617 


271.046 

83,340 

3.409 

3,430 

278 

78,776 

5.344 

19,076 

268,967 


Value 

(hundreds  1 


tl.324 
7,529 
1,870 


10,723 

4,481 

1.039 

146 

15 

5.267 

433 

2, 120 

29,925 


1st  6  months,  1966 


Quantity 
(hundred 
pounds) 


234,258 


37,589 
3.997 

t\ 
64,125 
(') 
(') 
320, 957 


54.149 


Value 
(hundreds) 


$8,500 


(') 
(•) 

(')' 
(') 


2,342 
637 


4,919 


47,616 


64,014 


1  Not  available. 

In  these  products  of  direct  and  Immediate 
cono«m  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
of  Flwlda,  Imparts  are  being  received  in  1966 
at  an  average  rate  136%  above  1965.  Im- 
parts of  melons  are  up  69%  by  value  at  an 
annual  rate;  cucumbers,  up  87%  by  value. 
and  tomatoes'  imparts  have  leaped  an  as- 
tounding 318%.  The  products  listed  at  the 
aimual  rate  for  1966  (based  on  the  first  6 
months)  have  a  foreign  origin  value  of  $128 
million.  With  freight.  Insurance,  duty,  and 
importer's  markiqi,  these  foreign  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  be  worth  roughly  $250 
million  In  the  UjB.  market — equal  to  about 
one-third  the  value  of  Florida's  fruit  and 
vegetable  crop.  This  degree  of  import  pene- 
tration of  the  UjB.  market  is  alarming,  and 
the  Implications  for  the  welfare  of  Florida's 
workers  very  disturbing. 

BKA700D 

Florida  has  nearly  three  thousand  opera- 
tors and  employees  engaged  In  commercial 
fishing  opcratlMiB — more  than  any  other 
State  In  the  Union  except  California  and 
MawMChu— tts.  Nearly  200  million  pounds 
of  flah  are  caught  annually  by  Florida's 
commercial  flahermen,  with  an  ex  vessel 
value  of  more  than  $30  million.  These  flsh- 
Ing  boat  captains  and  their  small  crews  are 
among  tl»  most  rugged  of  that  fast-disap- 


pearing breed  of  stalwart  Americans,  the 
Independent  Individualist  who  pits  his  cour- 
age and  skill  against  the  challenges  of  na- 
tiu-e  to  produce  food  for  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

The  principal  catch  from  the  point  of  view 
of  yalue  is  shrimp,  and  by  a  misfortune 
which  many  Congressmen  have  sought  to 
correct,  shrimp  caught  by  foreign  fishermen 
are  Imported  Into  the  United  States  in  rap- 
idly rising  voltime  absolutely  duty  free.  It 
would  seem  that  those  least  able  to  battle 
cheap  foreign  products  in  American  markets 
because  of  the  limited  financial  resources  of 
the  small  Independent  shrimp  boat  owner- 
captain  are  given  the  least  assistance  from 
their  Government  In  means  of  Import  reg- 
ulation. 

Imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  shrimp  In  1956 
totaled  54  million  pounds,  valued  at  about 
$25  mlUlon.  By  1965  this  had  leaped  to  163 
million  pounds,  valued  at  over  $100  million. 
While  Imports  were  soaring  more  than  200  Tr , 
the  domestic  catch  of  shrimp  declined  abso- 
lutely, from  about  122  million  pounds  (heads 
off  basis)  in  1965  to  121  mUlion  in  1965.  The 
Imports  have  taken  all  of  the  growth  In  the 
market,  and  the  unchecked  Inundation  of  the 
American  market  with  foreign  shrimp  keeps 
prices  of  the  domestic  catch  generally  de- 
pressed. 
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On  '-he  rxr'ler  if  n.y  dutrl  -t  the  Important 
•tLTimp  ptjft  'f  ApaiactUcoia  txjrn^nlem  with 
this  unentllng  market  dltruptloti  oauaed  by 
the  ever-rlJilnK  rtcxid  of  thrlmp  Import*-  It  U 
a  mal'-er  of  concern  to  the  nation,  to  Florida, 
and  »p«<-inc«i.v  tn  mv  dutrl.t  The  O'lvern- 
menc  ria«  (l»i:ber«telv  handed  tlie  US 
•hrtnip  mATkel  t<<  .'oreiK"  oornxn-Tclal  flsher- 
meri  and  '.urna  Its  back  on  our  own  people 
Loo*  deeply  into  t;ie  plight  of  Anjerlca'J 
commerc:a;  Rshermen  and  you  will  find  un- 
fair fiTBltiri  i-<jnit>«tltli:n  at  the  bottom  of  It 
all  Small  wonder  that  In  '-tie  nation  the 
number  of  persona  employed  In  Flthenne  haa 
declined  ati'udily  fn>m  283  thou»ar4d  la  1950 
U>  J 13  thouaand  In  1964.  The  uuinMr  of 
fiahing  crAft  haa  alao  plunged  downward, 
from  93  thousand  In  1^50  to  76  tbouaand  Ln 
1964  There  l»  a  strong  Inverae  correlation 
between  this  trend  and  the  unchecked  n»e 
In  '.mporta  of  flihery  products  from  940  mil- 
lion pounda  In  lOSO  to  1  3  billion  pounda  in 
19«4 

MAMt7T*CTTT»tS 

The  largest  group  of  Florida  »  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  pr'Jductloo  of  goods  consists  of 
the  approximately  3*30. CXX)  F>ersoaa  employed 
in  manufacturing  eatablls^ments  More 
than  16.000  of  these  live  and  work  In  the 
Plr<it  Congressional  District  Manufacturing 
p>ayr''lls  total  more  than  11  billion  annually 
in  Florida,  and  nearly  HOC  million  of  this 
takes  place  In  the  First  Congressional 
District 

One  of  the  principal  Industries  In  ;ny  dis- 
trict is  the  production  of  man-madr  fibers 
The  worlds  largest  nylon  plant  Is  located 
In  Pen.iacola  and  nearby  a  separate  plant  Is 
engaged  In  producing  acrylic  fiber  Thus 
the  First  Con^reaslonal  District  of  Florida — 
and  the  State — have  a  direct  stake  In  the 
teitWe  imjKjrt  problem.  The  failure  of  the 
Executive  Brajich  to  act  on  the  man-made 
fiber  textile  Import  problem  la  especially 
ominous  In  Its  imptlcatloas  for  my  State 
and  district 

A  few  facta  will  sufBce  to  put  this  problem 
Into  perspective  When  imports  of  cotton 
teitUea  reache<^  ibou'.  5  4%  of  domestic  con- 
rumj'tlon  President  Kennedy  Instructed  the 
State  Department  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional agreement  providing  for  the  recuUtlon 
of  the  rate  of  Increase  of  cotton  textile 
Imports  Other  nations  were  told  that  If 
the  United  States  could  not  achieve  a  nego- 
tiated solution  of  the  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent was  prepared  to  art  unilaterally  The 
Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile 
Arrangemen'ji  were  quickly  drawn  up  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  nations  principally 
affected,  put  Into  force 

The  problem  Is  much  more  serlovu  now 
for  man-made  fiber  textiles,  but  no  action 
seems  forthcoming  from  the  Executive 
Branch  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
legislate  an  appropriate  set  of  Import  con- 
trols If  Executive  action  has  not  commenced 
by  t.*ie  next  session  of  Congress 

How  <rave  Is  the  problem'  Well  for  the 
13  montha  ended  June  1966  Imports  of  man- 
made  fibers.  Qlamer.u.  yarn,  fabric  and 
apparel,  on  a  pound  equivalent  basis,  were 
eq-jal  to  8  2 '"  of  domestic  consumption  of 
min-mide  fiber*  nearly  twice  the  degree 
of  import  penetration  that  existed  when 
President  Kennedy  properly  and  forthrlghtly 
moved  Into  action  on  the  cotton  textile 
problem 

The  rate  of  Increase  of  Imports  of  m^an- 
niade  fiber  textiles  Is  astounding  On  a 
square  yard  equivalent  basis  Imports  of 
yarn  fabric,  and  apparel  leaped  108"^  dur- 
ing the  12  months  ending  June  1966  when 
compared  with  19«4  Diirlng  the  first  6 
months  of  1966.  for  the  first  time  In  many 
yea.'s  the  United  States  suffered  a  ba.ance  of 
trade  deficit  In  dollar  terms  an  these  prod- 
uct.s  It  also  sustained  a  t.'j.de  deficit  In 
terms  of  quantity  on  the  primary  products 
staple  fiber  filaments  and  varn  su'-h  as  are 
produced  by  the  plants  at  Pensacola 


The  products  of  the  plants  In  my  district 
are  now  right  on  target  for  market  disrup- 
tion, depressed  prices,  and  Job  curtailment 
caused  by  unregulated  Import  increases 
There  la  atMolutely  no  logic  to  a  altuatlon 
whicb  finds  our  Oovemment  encouraging 
ever  mor«  rapid  Increases  In  Imports,  the 
dismantling  of  such  limited  regulat<:iry 
means  for  Imports  as  existing  duty  rates 
provide,  and  the  saturation  of  domestic 
supply  with  imports  In  clear  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  market  to  absorb  the  supply 

The  tremendous  investment  of  capital 
which  created  the  man-made  fiber  plants  In 
my  district,  and  the  thousands  of  Jobs 
which  my  constituents  have  been  provided  In 
theee  plants,  are  threatened  (It  by  the  ap- 
parent plan  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  re- 
duce man-made  fiber  import  duties  stUl  an- 
other 50"i.  and  i3i  by  the  reluctance  of  of- 
ficials In  key  positions  to  set  In  motion  the 
necessary  inltlatlvea  required  to  secure  the 
negotiation  of  a  long-term  arrangement  on 
man-made  fiber  textiles  to  smooth  out  the 
rate  of  increase  of  imports  of  the  staple  fiber, 
filaments,  yarn,  fabric,  and  apparel  made  of 
man-made  fiber 

CONCXDSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended 
fur  taking  the  initiative  to  set  up  the  Sub- 
committee's Inquiry  Into  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports on  employment  I  strongly  urge  that 
your  Committee  report  favorably  H.R. 
17348  to  protect  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
living  standards  of  our  fellow  Americans 
from  the  unfair  competition  of  goods  pro- 
duced abroad  under  conditions  which  we 
refuse  to  tolerate  In  this  couDlry  Your  bill 
should  dramatize  the  serious  l<jophole  which 
exists  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
through  which  low  wage,  long  hours  of  work 
foreign  goods  pour  In.  In  a  clear  defiance  of 
the  standards  r>f  decency  which  the  Congress 
has  sought  to  secure  as  a  minimum  for  all 
Americans. 

There  Is  no  logic  In  Inviting  foreigners  to 
perpetrate  the  social  and  economic  crimes  In 
our  midst  which  we  have  sought  so  earnestly 
to  eliminate  by  the  Labor  Standards  legisla- 
tion handled  by  your  Subcommittee 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  re- 
marks. 


WHEAT  PRICES  SLUMP 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous corisent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  there  appear 
to  be  four  major  reasons  for  tht-  .sharp 
drop  In  wheat  prices  In  the  past  few 
weekfl  Cash  prices  have  dropped  from 
■JO  to  30  cents  per  bushel  in  Kan-sas  and 
other  wheat  producing  areas 

President  Johason  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Preeraan  have 
clearly  and  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  determination  to  keep  the  price  of 
farm  commodities  low  Price  depressing 
actions  by  Ihl.s  administration  Include 
limiting  the  exixirt  of  hides  ordering  the 
military  Ui  reduce  pork  purchases  dump- 
ing of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
.stocks  of  wheat  and  other  grain  on  the 
open  market 

With  .specific  reference  to  wheat,  the 
four  primary  reasons  for  the  price  drop 
are  as  f  .illows 

First  Sliarp  curtailment  of  wheat  ex- 
ports under  Public  Law  480,  the  food- 
for-peace  program.     Secretary-  Frt-eman 


has  not  denied  a  report  in  the  Augu.st  2 
New  York  Times  or  statements  by  Demo- 
crat Senator  Geobce  McGovkrn  that 
Public  Law  480  .shipments  would  be  re- 
duced by  nearly  25  percent. 

Second  AnoUier  factor  In  depressing 
wheat  prices  recently  has  been  the  tam- 
pering with  wheat  export  .'subsidies  The 
amount  of  export  subsidies  on  wheat  was 
always  determined  by  what  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
nations  In  getting  wheat  to  world  mar- 
kets. There  have  been  i>erlods  In  the 
last  month  when  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture refused  to  meet  competitive  for- 
eign prices  This  has  resulted  in  a  sharp 
curtailment  In  wheat  slilpments  to  the 
west  coast,  for  sales  to  Japan  and  other 
markets  In  this  area.  Tampering  with 
export  subsidies  is  discussed  In  the  bro- 
chure entitled  1961-65:  The  Farmers' 
Worst  Five  Years,"  Just  published  by 
Frank  LeRoux.  a  $25.0O0-per-year  USD.^ 
appointee,  and  a  Democrat,  who  quit  UAs 
administration  on  October  3  because  of 
Its  antllarmer  policies. 

Third.  Announcing  Increases  In  wheat 
allotments  for  1967.  of  approximately  33 
percent,  without  positive  a.ssurances  to 
American  wheat  producers  that  Freeman 
and  the  USDA  would  not  beat  down  the 
price  next  year  by  dumping  Commodity 
Credit  stocks 

Fourth  The  overriding  and  major 
factor  in  the  drop  in  wheat  prices  is  the 
widespread  recognition  that  the  Johnson 
administration  is  determined  to  hold 
down  farm  prices  as  a  means  of  com- 
battuig  inflation  resulting  from  vast  ex- 
penditures for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
further  aggravated  by  the  tremendous 
cost  of  countless  multiblllion-dollar 
Great  Society  programs.  This  policy  has 
prevented  fanners  from  sharing  In  in- 
flated prices  to  the  extent  that  other 
segments  of  our  economy  have 

It  Is  strange  indeed  that  when  the 
price  of  bread  advanced  1  to  2  ccnt.s  a 
loaf,  committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  held  urgent"  hearings,  but 
when  the  price  of  wheat  drops  30  cents 
a  bushel,  not  a  single  spokesman  for  the 
administration  even  suggests  that  Con- 
gress Investigate  the  causes  Secretar.- 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  continues  to 
issue  statement-s  that  market  prices  wiil 
remain  stronn,  but  at  the  same  time  doe.s 
everv'thing  to  weaken  the  market. 

The  USDA  has  become  so  consumer 
oriented  that  the  American  farmer,  in 
effect,  does  not  have  a  Cabinet-level 
spokesman 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks 

Tlie  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t.Me  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  know  that  many  Members  have  rec- 
ognized the  Indebtedness  we  all  owe  to 
our  discoverer.  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  I  trust  we  will  all  Join  in  this  cele- 
bration. 

Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  the  celebration  of  Columbu.'; 


Day  was  always  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  year.  We  looked  forward  to  it 
*iili  impatient  eagerness,  for  Columbus 
Day  brought  out  the  colorful  bands,  the 
spectacular  floats,  the  long  line  of  parade 
marchers,  the  stirring  music,  the  rousing 
speeches.  Columbus  Day  was  a  treat  for 
the  eyes  and  a  treat  for  th.'  ears.  And 
niost  certainly  it  was  a  tr*>at  for  the 
palate,  for  there  was  always  the  home- 
cooked  banquet,  the  triumph  of  weeks  of 
stunping  and  arduous  preparation,  my 
Another  s  loving  contribution  to  the  fes- 
•,.,f  occasion. 

The  passing  years  have  failed  to  dull 
•Jie  magic  of  Columbus  Day  for  me.  The 
liectnc  e-xcitcment  remains  undimmed, 
the  Intensity  of  expectation  undimin- 
ished. 

But  a  new  dimension  has  been  added 
with  the  passage  of  time.  For  I  now  look 
forward  to  Columbus  Day  not  only  for 
the  colorful  parades  and  the  dashing 
music,  the  traditional  speeches  and  the 
festive  dinner,  but  as  a  truly  universal 
holiday,  when  all  mankind  can  reaffirm, 
ui  the  memory  of  the  courageous  admiral 
from  Genoa,  the  determination  to  press 
onward  through  uncharted  seas  In  the 
undaunted  search  for  a  better  life  for  all. 

Let  us  resolve,  on  this  Columbus  Day, 
to  continue  on  our  voyage  of  discovery, 
a  our  quest  for  a  greater  tomorrow  for 
all  mankind 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  discovery  of  America  on  October  12, 
1492.  is  something  about  which  we  have 
heard  since  we  were  children  in  school. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  so  seldom  recog- 
nize it  as  among  the  most  important 
<>\-ents  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  circumstances  of  the  end  of  that 
r.at  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the 
.New  World  were  dramatic.  On  October 
8.  the  worried  Columbus  and  his  crews, 
out  of  sight  of  land  and  sailing  on  an 
unknown  ocean  for  30  days,  saw  land 
birds  flying  near  their  three  small  ves- 
sels. On  the  11th,  they  fished  out  of  the 
water  a  plank  and  a  stick  worked  upon 
by  human  hands.  That  night,  sighting 
by  moonlight,  a  sailor  on  the  Pinta  saw 
white  sand  and  trees  behind  it.  Land 
at  last  been  reached,  and,  on  the  12th, 
Columbus  set  foot  on  an  Island  of  the 
North  American  Hemisphere. 

Oi.e  of  our  country's  greatest  histori- 
~i\  scholars,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  has 
•xpnssed  his  judgment  of  tlie  Impor- 
-ance  of  the  achievements  of  Columbus 
m  the  following  words: 

His  four  voyages— the  first  in  1492-93;  the 
second,  in  which  the  Lesser  Antilles  and 
southern  Cuba  were  discovered  In  1493-94; 
ihe  third.  In  which  he  first  touched  the 
mainland,  in  1497  98;  and  the  fourth,  1502- 
04,  In  which  hp  discovered  unknown  shores 
of  the  western  Carlbbean^are  the  meet  Im- 
portant In  modern  history. 

The  magnitude  of  those  achievements 
has  haunted  the  imagination  of  men  for 
centuries.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
the  latest  evidence  of  the  lasting  renown 
of  Columbus  is  the  recent  announcement 
jf  a  new  Meredith  Wlllson  musical  called 

1491. '  set  in  Spain  In  the  crucial  year 
before  the  famous  first  voyage.  The 
auth.or  and  composer  of  the  musical, 
wl^ach  will  be  presented  In  Los  Angeles 
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and  San  FrancLaco  before  being  brought 
to  New  York,  has  said : 

My  Interest  was  awakened  when  I  dis- 
covered primary  sotirces  that  disclosed  that 
the  true  life  of  Colimibus  was  more  exciting 
than  the  familiar,  but  generally  false,  text- 
book character  drama  by  Wasiilngton  Irving 
and  other  accepted  schoolroom  biographies. 

Columbus  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
all  time.  'Whether  his  memory  is  hon- 
ored by  musical  comedy  or  the  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day,  his  fame  is 
assured  for  all  time. 

I  have  introduced  appropriate  legis- 
lation in  this  regard.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation, making  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
share  today  with  our  many  Italian- 
American  friends  in  paying  honor  to  that 
dauntless  explorer  and  navigator, 
Christopher  Columbus.  Just  474  years 
ago  Columbus  established  himself  as  our 
truly  first  "Italian- American."  Since 
that  day  and  with  increasing  fervor 
Americans  have  been  commemorating 
that  historical  event. 

I  have  supported  our  great  Italian- 
American  societies  in  seeking  legislation 
to  msike  this  day  a  national  holiday.  I 
shall  continue  my  efforts  to  secure  for 
Christopher  Columbus  due  and  official 
recognition  as  the  "Father  of  our  Conti- 
nent." 

But  even  though  this  day  has  not  been 
proclaimed  oflacially  as  a  national  holi- 
day, Columbus  is  being  given  great  honor 
all  over  our  land  and  simultaneously 
Americans  are  giving  deep  thought  to 
the  significance  of  this  great  day. 

President  Johnson  in  signing  the  Co- 
lumbus Day  proclamation  said: 

Proclaiming  Columbus  Day  is  more  than  a 
ceremonial  function.  This  event  gives  me 
a  chance  along  with  all  my  countrymen  to 
reflect  on  the  beginning  of  our  Nation — 
and  on  the  men  who  began  It. 

The  President  went  on  to  remark  that 
Columbus  Day  is  a  time  for  honoring  not 
only  the  great  explorer  but  all  the  Ital- 
ians whose  gifts  over  the  centuries  have 
been  so  freely  given  to  enrich  our  science, 
our  statesmanship,  and  our  culture. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
stressed  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
1965  Immigration  Act,  for  which  some 
of  us  worked  so  untiringly  and  so  long. 
We  now  find  it  much  easier  to  assist  our 
Italian-American  friends  in  reuniting 
families  than  was  possible  under  the 
old  discriminating  system. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  joins  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  first  immigrant. 
Christopher  Columbus.  I  know,  too, 
that  they  all  join  me  in  wishing  the  ut- 
most success  to  the  loyal  and  public 
service  minded  societies  made  up  of  those 
who  so  proudly  claim  Italian  birth  or  de- 
scent. 

I  think  It  Is  fitting  to  call  attention  to 
the  visit  of  a  group  of  outstanding  public 
officials  from  Salerno  who  are  visiting 
various  cities  In  this  country.  I  know 
you  will  all  Join  me  In  welcoming  the 
following : 

The  Honorable  Attllio  Grimaldi,  Min- 
ister of  Communications  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Sicilian  Region; 


The  Honorable  Giovanni  Nigro,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Sicilian  Parliament; 

Dr.  Francesco  Merendino,  Regional  Di- 
rector of  Transportation  and  Commu- 
nications; 

Dr.    Filippo    Jelo,    City    of    Catania. 
Transportation    and    Communications; 
Dr.  Placido  Bonaccorsi.  press  repre- 
sentative for  the  group;  and 

Mr.  Vito  Munaco.  special  assistant  to 
the  Honorable  Attilio  Grimaldi. 

Mr.  Vanni  Montana,  well  known  to 
many  of  us,  is  playing  host  to  this  group. 
I  hope  that  all  of  them  are  made  aware 
of  the  deep  bonds  of  friendship  which 
exist  between  all  Americans  and  them 
as  well  as  their  countrymen.  May  they 
return  home  convinced  of  America's  love 
and  affection  for  all  the  Italian  people. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Co- 
lumbus Day  the  world  pays  its  tribute 
of  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  history.  Italians,  and 
all  who  can  claim  Italian  ancestry,  are 
proud  to  claim  Christopher  Columbus 
as  a  kinsman.  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Latin  Americans  who 
treasure  their  links  with  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  explorers,  take  just  pride  in 
the  Portuguese  share  in  Columbus'  study 
and  training  in  navigation,  and  in  the 
fact  that  his  great  voyages  were  made  in 
Spanish  ships,  and  under  authority  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  rulers  of  Castile 
and  Aragon.  But  in  honoring  Columbus, 
we  pay  tribute  not  alone  to  the  indi\id- 
ual  explorer,  but  to  the  great  army  of 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  pioneers  who 
were  irspired  by  his  example,  and  fol- 
lowed his  pathways  across  the  hitherto 
uncharted  oceans. 

The  name  of  Christopher  Columbus 
heads  the  list  of  those  who  have  fared 
forth  boldly  into  the  unknown,  dreaming 
of  lands  and  peoples  yet  unseen  by  Euro- 
peans, and  carrying  to  these  new  lands 
and  people  the  heritage  of  European 
civilization. 

The  stains  of  greed  and  cruelty  and 
broken  faith  that  marked  the  career  of 
some  later  discoverers  and  pioneers  left 
unsmirched  the  character  of  Columbus. 
Generation  after  generation,  down  to 
our  own  time,  have  been  inspired  by  his 
contagious  courage  and  persistence,  just 
as  were  the  captains  and  crews  of  his 
three  little  vessels. 

When  we  look  today  at  replicas  of 
those  three  ships,  the  Nina,  the  Pinta, 
and  the  Santa  Maria,  we  are  struck  with 
wonder  that  anyone  should  venture  in 
such  little  cockleshells  across  even  a 
known  ocan.  let  alone  an  ocean  whose 
limits  were  only  vaguely  guessed  at. 

Christopher  Columbus,  who  brought 
the  hemispheres  together,  doubling  the 
size  of  the  known  world,  was  a  man  of 
flawless  courage,  indomitable  persist- 
ence, and  unshakable  religious  faith.  It 
is  good  to  look  back  upon  his  accom- 
plishment, and  realize  that  he  had  a 
character  of  comparable  grandeur.  Well 
may  the  people  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
new  alike  set  aside  this  day  on  which 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  set  his 
example  before  our  youth  for  admira- 
tion and  emulation. 
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Mr.  KKEBS  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  t!me 
when  there  is  heated  controversy  over 
recent  claimants  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  pause 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  lonjj  estab- 
lished personality  that  histonans  recog- 
nize as  the  true  discoverer  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  rightfully 
credited  with  having  done  more  than 
chart  the  new  waterways  to  a  new  land 
More  so  than  perhaps  any  one  other  In- 
dividual. It  was  his  daring  personal  cour- 
age that  enabled  ua  to  become  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  western  civilization. 

His  personal  courage  and  farsighted 
vision  were  not  deterred  b.v  the  setbacks 
and  discouragements  of  less  adventure- 
some critics  .\nd  it  is  in  emulating  him 
that  todays  America  conimue.s  t*^)  seek 
out  and  discover  new  frontiers 

The  heritage  which  this  son  of  Italy 
ImpaiU'd  continues  to  spark  that  adven- 
turesome spirit  which  in  our  own  days 
is  extending  the  Old  Worlds  frontiers 
beyond  oceaixs  of  space 

Christopher  Columbus  indeed  not  only 
discovered  America,  but,  lit  a  spark  of 
American  adventure  that  deraonstrtite-s 
confidence  In  man  .s  wisdom  anc  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  Almighty 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  honoring  this 
man's  memory  and  the  manly  coura*{e 
and  spirit  that  brought  him  to  our  hemi- 
sphere s  shores. 

Mr  BURXE.  Mr  Speaker.  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus  is  a 
unifying  symbol  for  us  all  He  It  Is 
whose  achievement  spanned  the  gulfs  of 
ignorance  and  oceans  that  separated  the 
hemispheres  He  It  Is  whose  human 
courage  and  fortitude,  whose  religious 
faith  and  devotion,  set  an  example  fit 
for  the  emulation  of  every  human  being 
in  the  world  today,  of  whatever  race  or 
nation,  of  whatever  station  In  lUfe  or 
physical  locality 

Columbus'  triumph  was  a  joining  of 
ImaglnaUon  to  logic,  of  Idealism  to  prac- 
tical good  sense.  Many  before  Colum- 
bus had  thought  and  believed  that  the 
earth  was  round  It  took  the  Rood  sense, 
the  courage,  and  the  ambition  that  char- 
acterized Christopher  Columbus  to  trans- 
late that  thought  and  belief  Into  acUon 
The  theoretical  phlloaophers  and  mathe- 
maticians stayed  home  and  figured  out 
things,  but  took  no  action.  The  prac- 
tical sailors  hugged  the  coasts,  and 
dreamed  up  fanciful  excuses  for  not 
venturing  Into  the  unknown  wastes  of 
waters  beyond  the  sight  of  land  Colum- 
bus, considering  the  roundness  of  the 
earth  ais  proven,  set  out  with  all  his 
energy  and  determination  to  translate 
his  belief  into  action,  and  to  reap  benefit 
for  all  the  world  from  his  courageous 
persistence 

It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  stands  a 
little  higher,  when  he  remembers  that 
Chrtatopher  Columbus  was  also  a  man. 
There  is  an  old  saying 

Whnt  rruin  has  Jone,  man  can  do 

We  all  have  our  unknown  danger's  to 
face,  our  counselor?  of  doubt  and  dl.*!- 
trust,  perhaps  e\'en  our  enemies  and 
detractors,  as  Columbus  had  Looking 
back  to  his  shining  example,  we  may 
often  receive  some  strengthening  of  our 


moral  stamina,  of  our  Intellectual  con- 
viction, of  our  physical  coxirage. 

The  fact  of  new  frontiers  before  us 
today  Is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the 
power  of  nuclear  fission,  man  has  ur.- 
Imaglned  energy  available  for  good  or 
III  In  our  ventures  Into  outer  space. 
we  t)egln  to  see  our  way  to  speeds  that 
were  thoiight  Impossible  a  few  years  ago, 
to  distances  lindreanied  of.  and  perhaps 
to  other  planets,  habitable  or  even  al- 
ready Inhabited  We  see  new  break- 
throughs coming  up  In  various  fields  of 
science  and  technology,  such  as  the  con- 
version of  .saline  water  to  fresh,  the  tap- 
ping of  new  sources  of  nutrition  In  the 
ocean,  new  ways  of  using  and  storing 
energy  from  tides,  sunlight,  atmospheric 
changes  While  new  and  more  thorough 
ways  of  Killing  are  being  developed  for 
warfare,  the  arts  of  healing  and  nutri- 
tion make  simultaneous  and  equally 
spectacular  advances 

We  do  not  always  think  of  what  Col- 
umbus did  in  precisely  this  way.  but  j\ 
fact  his  Eichlevemt-nt  was  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  of  his  time,  and  an 
example  deserving  to  be  followed  in  our 
thought  and  action  of  today  In  his  day. 
the  trade  routes  to  the  Fast,  which  had 
traditionally  been  followed  by  the  Span- 
Lsh  and  Portuguese  and  other  merchants, 
were  continually  beset  and  harassed  by 
the  danger  of  war.  and  freq:jently  ren- 
dered Impassable  by  actual  conflict  or 
conquest  by  Mongol  or  Tartar.  Turk  or 
Arab- — or  sometimes  by  a  rival  E^uropean 
power  The  essence  of  the  plan  of 
Christopher  Columbuj  was  Ui  establish 
peace  by  maklnt;  war  unnecessary  A 
trade  route  to  the  Par  East  by  traversing 
the  Western  Ocear;  would,  a.^  Columbus 
planned  It,  avoid  the  ports  and  passes 
the  hostile  tribes  and  warlike  rulers  and 
^leimlt  the  peaceful  replenLshment  of 
FTuropean  stocks  of  spices,  silks,  and  the 
other  goods  obtainable  from  the  Orient. 
Had  not  the  unexpected  Interposition  of 
a  whole  hemisphere  between  Europe  and 
the  Indies,  on  this  westward  route, 
aroused  the  rival  cupidities  of  the  power- 
ful European  nations,  many  of  them  al- 
ready Involved  in  an  Ideological  conflict, 
hii  project  might  well  have  brought,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  peaceful  state  of 
things  that  Columbus  envisaged.  And 
It  did,  undoubtedly,  reduce  the  Incidence 
of  robbt-ry  and  murder  along  the  well- 
uigli  deserted  overland  trside  routes  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Par  FjlsI 

We  share  todays  celebration  witli 
many  other  nations  on  our  two  American 
Continents,  the  fruit  of  Columbus*  dis- 
covery We  celebrat*'  together  witli 
Spam,  in  whose  ships  and  for  whope  gov- 
ernment Columbus  sailed  We  celebrate 
with  the  city  of  Cfenoa  and  the  land  of 
Italy,  where  he  was  bom,  and  with  Portu- 
gal, where  he  long  lived  and  married  his 
■x\U-  With  these,  and  with  all  others  who 
honor  Columbus  as  a  man  of  Intellect. 
determination,  courage,  and  religious 
faith,  let  us  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of 
patriotic  rejoicing 

We  all  share  in  the  heritage  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  whether  by  national  and 
racial  inheritance,  by  sharing  his  faith 
!n  and  devotion  to  CUiA  or  by  benefiting 
from  his  Kreat  deed  that  brought  the  two 
halves  of  the  world  together      In  grati- 


tude and  in  emulation,  let  us  work  '.- 
bring  together  within  our  nation  thj^.- 
varlous  elements  that  make  up  our  popu- 
lation, and  endeavor  to  build  a  world  :.- 
which  all  men  may  dwell  In  peace  and 
friendship 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  today  ;v^ 
commemorate  the  di.scovery  of  Amenta 
by  the  Intrepid  Genoese  navigator,  Chris- 
topher Columbus 

Mr  Speaker,  Columbus  was  a  man 
centuries  ahead  of  his  time.  His  visior. 
and  hLs  dream  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  prevailing  views  of  Europe  just 
awakening  herself  from  the  thousand 
years  we  know  as  the  Middle  Apes  At 
that  time,  Europe  was  divided  Into  hiL",- 
dreds  of  tiny  states  each  Jealously  Ruard- 
ine  its  own  .sovereignty.  Against  th;- 
backdrop  Christopher  Columbus,  undf- 
the  flag  of  the  recently  united  kinedotr.' 
of  Castile.  Araeon.  and  Leon,  set  sail 
east  to  the  Indies  The  result  of  tht 
voyage  was  to  make  Spain  the  greatej- 
nation  of  Its  time  and,  of  greater  Import 
to  open  up  a  new  world  where  the  teen.- 
Ing  masses  of  Europe  could  build  a  ne; 
life  for  themselves 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  as  we  rov.  ■ 
memorate  the  discovery  of  America  .• 
Ls  time  for  the  Congress  to  take  aciu 
on  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  :. 
make  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holida. 
Today  more  than  four-fifths  of  al!  th^ 
States  ofllcially  recognize  Columbu.s  Da-. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Columbus  Day  has  a  .spt- 
cial  meaning  Ui  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent.  By  honor::.. 
Columbus,  it  would  also  serve  as  a  tiuir.^ 
recognition  of  the  ^jreat  contrlbutlor,s 
made  to  thLs  Nation  by  Italians  and  b- 
persons  of  Italian  descent.  It  is  or.. 
tittmg  and  proper  that  we  do  this 

Mr.  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  as  y  . 
know,  our  home  State  of  Massachu.si.'.: 
today.  October  12,  Is  celebrating  CoIlt- 
bus  Day  with  full  legal  holiday  condj- 
tlons  It  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
therefore,  that  we  here  consider  a  new 
appeal  for  this  date  annually  to  be  se" 
aside  as  a  national  holiday  to  honor  the 
man  who  discovered  this  great  land  of 
ours.  Christopher  Columbus. 

That  goal  is  urged  in  a  special  Colum- 
bus Day  tribute  to  this  famed  Italia 
explorer  by  Anthony  Cama,  a  teache' 
author,  poet,  and  member  of  the  Nf'> 
England  executive  council  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  in  the  Lynn 
Ma-ss  .  Sunday  Past  of  October  9.  1966 
Sf)  that  the  broadest  po.ssible  readinp  of 
this  article  may  be  a.s.sured.  therefore.  '■ 
wish  at  this  ix)int  In  the  Recohd  to  insert 
the  text,  together  with  a  poem  by  Mr 
Cama  which  accompanied  the  article  i" 
the  new.spaper 

iProm  the  Lynn   (Masa.)   Sunday  Poet.  O, 
0,  19661 

\  M.\.N  or  History.  He  Deserves  TaiBun 
I  By  Anthony  Cama) 

I  Teacher,  .\uthor,  Poet,  iind  Member  of  U:e 
New  EngUud  Executive  Council  of  Freedoms 
KoiinrtaUon  of  Valley  Forge,  Penn.) 

Columbus  Day  ts  a  most  memorable  na- 
tional event  Vo  honor  the  great  TtallRn  navi- 
gator and  discoverer  of  the  new  worW 
Chrlstr.pher  C^itumbu*  Born  an  Italian,  bf 
was  destined  ttj  be  forever  the  pride  ant! 
glory  of  Italy  and  IUit!nns  all  over  the  world' 
He  charted  the  course  for  the  old  world  '' 
follow — an  eternal  flame  of  faith  I 


Let  the  dramatic  voice  of  the  whole  world 
spo.ik  out  on  this  Columbua  Day,  1966.  Let 
t.ne  words  echo  and  re-ecbo  from  horizon  to 
hortzon  from  the  tallest  mountain  peak  to 
the  deepest  heart  of  the  oceans. 

The  discoverer  of  this  great  new  world  was 
Christopher  Columbus  and  he  was  and  will 
be  forever  .  .  .  Italian  In  body  and  spirit! 

DISt-OVERKH 

Every  history  book  In  America  mentions 
Columbus  as  the  discoverer  of  our  splendid 
Republic  In  the  capital  his  pwrtralt  appeairB 
on  the  doors  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  Building.  As  far  as  we  know,  36 
st-ites  have  legally  honored  Columbus  for  hia 
Immortal  discovery  of  America.  In  the 
cniclble  of  the  great  struggle  to  make  Co- 
lumbu.s  Day  a  national  holiday,  this  writer 
la  happy  Xo  present  Alfred  P.  Adamo  of  De- 
troit, Mich  .  who  has  unceasingly  spearheaded 
gre.'it  battles  In  defense  of  Columbus  as  the 
uiscoverer  of  this  new  world. 

He  states:  "We  honor  Christopher  Colum- 
bus as  one  of  the  Kre.ii  souls  that  ever  wore 
the  clay  of  the  earth  about  him.  We  honor 
I'lrselves  by  remembering  to  honor  him.  We 
fin  see  backward  arros,s  the  centuries  of  the 
p.Lst  yet  a  few  sunken  mountain  p>eaks  Just 
>ut  of  oblivions  sen.  We  can  see  through 
•.;:t>  telescope  of  time  the  historical  horizon. 
Wo  c-\n  see  the  great  stars  who«e  magnitudes 
dre  unabated  thr'a  the  cycling  ages.  We  can 
see  amoni;  them  Columbus  He  was  a  man 
>f  fHlth.  He  acted  by  faith;  he  achieved  by 
fi'.th  and  hf  lived  by  faith.  He  became,  by 
.".;,s  faith  In  Crod,  the  dunne  instrument  to 
.•)..ize  the  pathway  thw  marks  the  destiny  of 
::ie  centuries  He  has  brought  to  humanity 
.■i  ;j-easure  house  of  Giod-glven  gifts  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  humanity  "  So  sp>eaks 
M'  Adamo,  who  crlos  out  like  a  stormy  tor- 
rent ,  C!olumbtta  Day  should  be  a  national 
holiday!" 

This  writer  has  the  singular  honor  to  be  a 
w.-uTn  corresponding  friend  of  the  dlstln- 
(Tui.'hed  author  and  lecturer,  writer  and  pa- 
triot. Peter  T,  Campon  of  Blngfaamton,  N.T., 
:.,'A  yo  years  young.  This  Italian  Immigrant 
;..w<  sparked  a  crusade  of  patriotism  and  en- 
:. .:.  -cment  of  the  Italian  culture  Image  that 
l.s  beyond  any  parallel  In  our  generation.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards  for 
his  dynamic  and  dramatic  lectures  on  Amerl- 
ran'.sm  and  on  Italy's  contribution  to  the 
world  Just  recently  he  was  honored  by  the 
It.Ulan  government  with  the  honor  of  "Cava- 
lier of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public." It  was  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Leopold  de'  Stefanl  of  the  Italian  embassy  In 
the  offlce  of  the  Italian  consul  general  of 
Vew  York.  Hon.  Vlttorlo  C.  Montesemolo. 

Mr  Campon  has  traveled  throughout  this 
liind  Inspiring  audiences  everywhere  with  his 
eloquence  and  magnetic  personality.  Re- 
cently, as  he  sat  at  the  speaker's  table  at  a 
Klwanis  meeting  In  Milwaukee,  a  man  came 
up  to  him  and  blurted  out:  "I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  a  hell  of  a  nerve  to  come 
here  on  Ertcson  Dny  and  talk  about  Colum- 
bus (Oct  9th  !.<!  ErlWion  Day  In  Wisconsin). 
Mr  Campon  replied  th.it  he  had  no  intention 
of  hurting  the  lepend  of  Eric«on.  He  told 
•his  story  ...  of  the  chicken  and  the  duck; 
When  a  duck  lays  an  egg  she  usually  goes 
■->!  sleep.  But  when  a  chicken  lays  an  egg 
■he  whole  world  Is  tnjund  to  know  and  to  hear 
:ihout  It.  And  Columbu.s.  evidently,  was  the 
chicken' 

STANDS    Ot'T 

He  continued:  "However.  I  do  somehow  re- 
giird  the  claim  of  anyone  who  preceded  Co- 
lumbus a«  legendary  because  In  no  sense  wa« 
there  anv  actual  contact  established  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  our  planet 
until  1492  And  we  have  since  come  to 
realize  that  the  stream  of  humin  life  which 
had  flowed  on  for  centuries  apart,  was  hence- 
forth to  now  onward  together,  from  1493  for- 
*  •■T<X.     Assuming  that  Ertcson  touched  New- 


foundland, as  It  haa  been  claimed  because  of 
a  map,  I  ask,  "What  did  be  do  about  It?" 
Whatever  claim  Is  made  of  the  discovery.  I 
can  only  say  that  Columbus  completed  our 
world,  and,  while  another  gave  It  a  name, 
the  New  World  will  ever  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory." 

States  Campon:  "In  the  American  annals 
of  history  three  men  stand  out,  Washington. 
Lincoln  and  Columbus.  The  great  Italian 
navigator  might  have  lacked  In  formal  edu- 
cation but  he  made  up  for  It  with  his  en- 
thusiasm, determination  and  doing.  In  order 
to  gain  his  end  he  knocked  at  the  doers  of 
several  European  royalties  but  was  turned 
down.  Finally  his  persistence  was  rewarded 
on  April  17,  1492,  when  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  agreed  to  subsidize 
his  voyage.  The  signed  contract  between  him 
and  their  Catholic  majesties  contained  the 
provision  that  he  was  to  become  viceroy  of 
all  territories  discovered  by  him  and  provided 
with  other  rewards.  Including  an  hereditary 
peerage  and  one  tenth  of  all  precious  metals 
found  within  his  Jurisdiction.  The  lesson 
we  learn  from  Columbus'  life  Is  that  he  was 
a  man  of  determination.  Although  he  was 
a  dreamer  he  worked  hard  for  the  realization 
of  his  dream  and  succeeded.  Result  .  .  .  the 
western  hemisphere  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Truly  we  can  sing  out  un- 
ashamedly: proudly  and  fiercely  .  .  .  Co- 
lumbus was  an  Italian!  .  .  .  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  New  World.  God  bless  America ! 
God  bless  Christopher  Columbus!  There 
might  never  have  been  a  Washington,  the 
Maker  or  Lincoln  the  Savior  and  the  Eimancl- 
pator  ha<l  there  not  been  a  Columbus  the 
Discoverer  1" 

To  quote  another  greet  Italo-American  who 
has  brought  forth  priceless  documentary 
proofs  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  this  vast 
continents  so  speaks,  Glovanl  Schiavo.  cele- 
brated national  and  International  scholar  and 
author  of  numerous  volumes  on  Italo-Ameri- 
can histories.  "No  voyage  In  the  history 
of  the  world  ever  surpassed  in  drama  Co- 
lumbus' plunge  into  the  uncharted  ocean. 
Danger  lurking  from  every  side,  not  only 
from  the  elements  or  from  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown,  but  also  from  the  crew  itself. 
superstitlouB  and  quick  to  mutiny,  only  a 
man  with  an  almost  superhuman  character 
like  Coltmibus  could  persist  in  what  prac- 
tically all  his  men  soon  came  to  consider  a 
foolhardy  adventure.  But,  had  not  Colum- 
bus poaaeased  such  an  indomitable  will,  he 
would  have  not  discovered  America.  God 
willed  CoIumbtM  to  weather  the  storms  of 
both  nature  and  men,  amid  sudden  hopes 
and  even  more  sudden  disappointments,  but 
always  supremely  confident  of  God's  help  and 
his  own  calculations." 

■■COaO  OP  ffilKATNKSS 

This  writer  calls  on  every  Italo-American 
cltlaen,  every  lover  of  truth  and  of  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  men  like  Columbus  to  rise  up 
and  to  write  letters  and  send  telegrams  to 
every  senator  and  congressman  that  the  na- 
tion make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
These  words  and  this  article  are  also  directed 
to  every  Italo-American  organization  from 
the  160.000  membership  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America,  to  every  large  and  small 
Italo-American  group.  Stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Stand  up  and  be  beard.  The 
honor  to  Christopher  Columbus  Is  long 
overdue!  The  honor  and  tribute  is  not  only 
for  that  Immortal  Genovese  navigator  and 
intrepid  sailor  of  the  oceans,  but  for  the 
honor  of  Italy,  immortal  cradle  and  heart 
beat  of  the  irarld. 

Italy  gave  ua  her  theme  at  freedom.  She 
has  given  to  exploration,  a  Columbvis,  a 
Vespucci,  a  Verazzano.  She  has  given  to 
sculpture  and  art,  a  Michelangelo;  she  has 
brought  to  painting,  a  Htlan;  she  has  given 
the  Incomparable  Leonardo  DaVlnci;  she  has 
given  to  science  a  Marconi,  Enrico  Perml. 
who  helped  split  the  atom;  she  has  given  to 


military  art.  Garibaldi;  she  has  given  to 
theology,  a  St.  Thomas;  she  has  given  to  edu- 
cation a  Montessorl;  she  has  given  to  music 
a  Toscanlnl,  Caruso,  MarUnelli,  she  has 
given  to  the  world  a  code  of  laws  and  the 
wonders  of  Roman  civilization.  She  has 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  over  20 
million  Italo-Americans  who  have  worked 
and  sweated  in  every  area  of  labor  and 
business;  whose  forefathers  have  fought  in 
every  war  and  revolution  of  this  land;  from 
William  Paca,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  a  chief  justice  of  Mary- 
land, to  Philip  Mazzel.  poUtlcal  author  and 
patriot,  friend  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
and  Franklin;  Paul  Revere,  senators  like 
John  Pastore,  cabinet  members  like  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze,  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
James  LaPenta,  Jr.,  governors  like  LaSalle 
and  RoseUinl,  our  very  own  distinguished 
governor,  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts. 
and  for  the  14  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  who  fought  and  died  for  this  in- 
comparable land  of  ours  that  it  be  perpet- 
uated as  a  sanctuary  for  the  millions  of 
hungry,  helpless  peoples  of  the  enslaved 
countries,  victims  of  tyrannical  communism 
and  the  ravages  of  famine  and  disease. 

The  incontrovertible  record  of  this  history 
cried  out  to  America  and  to  the  world. 
Make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday! 


Cheistopheb    Columbus — Oct.    12.    1966 
(A   poetic  symphony  in  tribute  to  the  Im- 
mortal Italian  navigator  and  discoverer  of 
America ) 

America,  the  lovely  virgin,  slept 
In  fragrant  woodlands,  home  of  beast  and 
bird. 
Where  faithful  ages  slowly,  softly  wept 

To  hear  the  stranger's  resurrecting  word. 
And  then  he  sailed  in  1492 

To  open  wide  the  gates  for  all  of  man. 
He  proved  his  faith,  His  dream  at  last  came 
true, 
And  all  the  world  had  bridged   the  fear- 
some span. 
Out  of  the  Roman  earth  Columbus  came. 

The  cradle  home  of  Caesar,  Pope  and  saint. 
He  vangulshed  fear  and  superstition's  shame 
And  cleansed  the  mind  of  doubts'  degrad- 
ing taint. 
Let  all  the  world  rejoice  that  happy  day 
And  humbly   thank   the  Lord  for  such  a 
grace. 
We  must  remember  how  to  kneel  and  pray 
For  men  had  found  a  new  and  hopeful 
place 
Oh,   blessed   land.     You   torch   of  freedom's 
flame, 
Columbus  gave  his  all  to  give  you  birth. 
You   should  have  borne  his   valiant  haloed 
name 
But  fate  contrived  to  change  your  history's 
worth. 
The  blossomed  world  now  celebrates  his  date. 
Columbus    gave    the    blind    a    hope-filled 
sight. 
And  was  the  master  of  his  destined  fate 
That  all  of  men  shall  never  fear  the  night! 
—Anthony  Cama. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  Co- 
lumbus Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.     HALL.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Penasylvanla  I  Mr  Ml  Dade  1  may 
extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Ir.clude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKEIt  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri 

There  waji  :.u  objection. 

Mr  MiDADE  Mr  Sp-t-aker.  today  we 
celebratt'  one  of  the  great  days  of  the 
year,  Columbus  Day  It  is  a  day  Icnown 
to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
America,  and  the  name  of  Columbus  is 
as  well  Icnown  as  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton or  Lincoln. 

It  i;>  u  day  that  a  ill  be  celebrated  by 
every  American,  but  it  will  be  celebrated 
most  paiticularly  by  the  .son.s  of  Italy, 
because  Columbus  was  one  of  the  great 
Italiajis  whose  lives  have  made  the 
world  i  history  richer. 

It  would  t>e  fruitless  for  me  to  recount 
to  thus  ausust  body  the  story  of  the  Nina. 
the  Ptnta.  and  the  Santa  Maria,  of  the 
fanta-stlc  voyage  of  these  three  tiny  ships 
out  into  the  vastness  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  beyond  all  known  limits  of  navi- 
gation It  would  be  fruitless  to  tell  of  the 
despondency  which  struck  the  crew  as 
they  sailed  in,  day  after  day.  into  the  un- 
known, or  of  the  courage  of  thf  ma,!  who 
sto<xl  on  the  commander  s  deck  aboard 
the  Santa  Maria  M  >t  of  all.  It  would 
be  fruitless  to  tell  of  the  final  moment 
of  unbelievable  triumph  when  Columbus 
walked  ashore  on  the  soil  of  the  New 
World  The  story  is  too  well  known  for 
me  to  repeat  it  here  before  you. 

But  there  is  a  significance  to  this  which 
we  should  all  note  Columbus  may  have 
been  th.e  first  Italian  to  leave  a  mark  of 
greatness  on  this  country  He  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  last  The  country  that 
produced  Columbus,  that  produced 
Dante,  that  produced  Petrarch,  that  pro- 
duced Da  Vinci,  and  a  host  of  other  great 
men.  has  enriched  America  most  notably. 

There  was  FYa  Marco  da  Nlzza.  who 
explort-d  what  :s  today  Arizona:  Pran- 
ciscj  Chlno.  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  cattle  industry  in  the  South- 
west Enroco  Tonti,  who  founded  the 
first  trading  post  in  Chicago;  his  brother, 
Alfon.-io  Tonti,  who  helped  Cadillac  found 
the  city  of  Detroit:  Umberti  Beltrami, 
who  di.scovi-red  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi: Dr  P.Iippo  Mazzel.  physician  and 
counselor  to  President  Thomas  JcfTerson. 
who  was  Instrumental  in  having  incor- 
porated in  the  i:)eclaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  words  That  all  men  are  created 
equal  " 

Tliese  are  men  who  might  well  be 
called  founders  of  our  Nation 

The  men  of  Italian  descent  have  en- 
riched our  lives  in  other  ways.  Right 
in  tills  very  Capitol  you  will  find  that 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  art  work,  the 
frescos,  the  paintings,  and  the  sculp- 
tures are  the  work  of  such  men  as  Con- 
stantlne  Brumldi,  Joseph  Franzoni.  and 
John  Andrei 

They  have  shown  their  bravery  in  war 
In  the  Second  World  War  nearly  a  mil- 
lion men  of  Italian  de.scent  were  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 
They  have  won  20  of  the  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor — one  of  them  by  our 
own  Oino  Merli  of  the  10th  Congres- 
.slonal  District. 


They  have  shown  their  greatness  in 
other  ways,  also  When  the  first  atom 
bomb  was  exploded  over  the  desert  at 
Los  Alamos,  and  when  the  first  bomb 
was  dropped  to  bring  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  hand  of  Enrico  PermJ  was  a  major 
hand  in  the  building  of  these  bombe 

I  join  today  the  celebration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus  It  is  an  event  almost  with- 
out equal  in  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Out  of  this  discovery 
eventually  came  the  birth  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  more  than  this.  I  salute  all 
the  other  great  men  of  Italy  who  have 
given  to  Italy,  to  America,  Indeed  to  the 
world,  a  wealth  of  adventure,  of  culture, 
of  religion,  of  philosophy,  of  science.  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  this  in  the 
past.  I  rejoice  that  they  are  doing  It 
today.  Most  of  all.  I  rejoice  that  we  have 
among  us  great  Italians  who  will  enrich 
America  as  long  as  she  will  last. 


MAJOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  I>akota  i  Mr  Berry  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker,  again  at 
the  close  of  another  session  of  Congress. 
it  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  you  on  the 
major  legislative  accomplishments. 

Adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress 
marks  another  milestone — the  16th  year 
of  my  service  in  Congress,  exceeding  the 
longevity  of  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  represented  South  Dakota's 
Second  District,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
trust  placed  in  me  these  many  years. 
The  experience  and  seniority  thus 
achieved  has.  I  hope,  proven  beneficial 
to  the  district  and  the  State 

I  am  mailing  under  .separate  cover  a 
resume  of  my  votes  cast  on  all  important 
legislation  this  past  session  Through 
my  annual  questionnaire,  regular  trips 
to  the  district,  radio  reports,  newsletters, 
and  correspondence.  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  I  feel  this  vot- 
ing record  reflects  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  you  good  people  in  the  Second 
District, 

The  89th  Congress  produced  much  leg- 
islation during  its  long  10-month  second 
session.  Many  of  the  bills  enacted  were 
the  result  of  compromise  between  meas- 
ures requested  by  the  administration  and 
modified  by  congressional  action.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  however,  the  295 
E)emc>cratlc  majority  to  the  140  Repub- 
licans delivered  to  the  President  legisla- 
tion much  as  he  demanded  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  cover  the  highlights. 

N,\nONAL    ICONOMT 

To  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
Vletimm  war  and  domestic  sp)ending.  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968  was  passed 


providing  for  accelerated  corporate  and 
personal  income  tax  withholding,  in 
addition,  the  act  rcimposed  the  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  telephone  service,  and 
the  7-percent  excise  levy  on  automobiles, 
both  of  which  had  Just  been  reduced 
January  1,  1966, 

Late  in  the  session  the  House  agreed 
to  the  request  of  the  President  to  suspend 
for  16  months  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  as  an  anti-lnflatlonary  measure. 
An  amendment  beneficial  to  South  Da- 
kota farmers  and  small  busine.ssmen  was 
added  in  committee  to  exempt  $15,000 
of  machinery  and  equipment  purchased 

Once  again  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  increase  the  temporar>- 
celUng  on  the  national  debt.  This  time 
Congress  approved  a  rise  from  $328  to 
$330  billion.  This  increase  has  become 
an  annual  ritual,  since  the  budget  has 
not  been  balanced  any  year  since  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  left  office.  Interest  on 
the  debt  now  costs  $12.5  billion  a  year, 
or  about  $250  per  taxpayer. 

VETERANS 

More  than  3  million  cold- war  veterans 
with  a  minimum  of  180  days'  active  duty 
since  January  31.  1955.  are  receiving  edu- 
cational and  housing  benefits  under  the 
Peacetime  Veterans  BenefiUs  Act,  Col- 
leKe  and  vocational  training  is  provided, 
with  an  allowance  of  $100  per  month  for 
a  single  veteran  taking  a  full-time  course 
Home  loans  are  guaranteed  up  to  $7,500. 

A  cost-of-living  increase  averaging  5 
percent  was  also  approved  for  many  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

DEFTNSE 

Pinal  action  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  was  held  up  until  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  becau.se  of  the  co:.- 
troversy  over  the  Senate  amendme:.'. 
dealing  with  the  callup  of  individual  re- 
servists The  compromise  worked  out  In 
conference  empowers  the  President  to 
call  up  entire  units  of  the  National  Guard 
or  Ready  Re.serve  without  a  declaration 
of  a  national  emergency.  Individual.^ 
not  assigned  to  active  units  who  have  not 
served  at  least  24  months  on  active  duty 
and  have  not  fulfilled  reserve  military 
requirements  would  also  be  subject  to 
callup. 

INTiaiNATlONAl.    AFTAIRS 

Serving  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  directly  involved  in 
the  hearings  and  drafting  of  a  number 
of  important  bills  in  this  field,  including 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  We  wore 
able  to  cut  funds  In  the  final  appropria- 
tion to  $2  94  billion,  the  lowest  financinc 
for  thLs  program  in  9  years  The  adniia- 
istration  had  requested  a  5-year  autho:- 
ization,  but  Congress  refused  to  abdicate 
its  authority  in  this  vital  field,  and  held 
the  authorization  to  1  year 

The  Peace  Corps  was  al.so  extended 
and  $110  million  authorized  for  it  dur- 
ing fiscal  1967, 

LABOR 

Of  far-reaching  effect  is  the  law  ir.- 
creaslng  and  extending  minimum  waee 
coverage  to  8  million  additional  em- 
ployees For  thrjsc  now  covered,  the 
minimum  wage  w  ill  be  boosted  from  $1  25 
to  $1  40  next  February,  and  to  $1  60  in 
February    1968.     Coverage   will   be   tx- 
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tended to  workers  in  retail  stores,  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  a  number  of  other 
businesses  with  sales  of  $500,000  or  more 
next  February.  This  sales  volume  will 
be  reduced  to  $250,000  '.on  February  1, 
1969.  Newly  covered  employees  will  staxt 
at  a  minimum  of  $1  an  hour,  with  annual 
increases  of  15  cents  until  they  reach 
$1  60  in  1971 

As  this  is  being  wTltten.  the  bill  ex- 
to:iding  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  3.5  million  additional  workers 
is  stalemated  in  conference.  The  admin- 
istration bill  would  have  Ignored  30  years 
of  successful  experience  with  a  Federal- 
State  coordinated  program  by  superim- 
posing Federal  standards  as  to  benefits. 
duration  of  eligibility,  and  disqualifica- 
tions. The  House-passed  bill  pennits  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  benefits  under 
certain  conditions,  and  also  raises  the 
tax  rate  and  wage  base  which  are  wholly 
financed  by  the  employer. 

DCPARTMEIiT    OP    TRANSPORTATION 

Another  Cabinet-level  agency  was  cre- 
ated establishing  a  Department  of 
Transportation  to  which  are  transferred 
activities  in  this  field  now  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  safety 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

nvil,     RIGHTS 

After  more  than  2  weeks  of  debate. 
the  House  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966,  banning  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  housing  and  in  the  selection  of  Juries. 
Much  controversy  focused  on  title  IV,  the 
so-called  fair  housing  section,  and  when 
the  measure  reached  the  Senate,  a  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  and  shut  oflf  de- 
bate failed.  Faced  with  the  threat  of  a 
prolonged  filibuster,  the  measure  was 
thus  killed  for  this  session. 

AGRICULTURE         I 

A  2-year  $5  billion  extension  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  was  approved, 
but  I  was  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  initially  deleted  the  provision 
to  prohibit  the  subsidized  sale  of  food 
to  those  nations  that  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  and  Cuba.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  any  nation  selling  or  shipping 
supplies  to  these  Communist  countries 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  our  farm 
commodities  at  bargain  prices.  I  fought 
for  this  because  I  could  not  see  how  we 
could  conscientiously  give  our  food  to 
countries  shooting  American  boys.  As 
this  is  written  the  matter  has  been  re- 
turned to  conference  after  the  House 
rejected  the  original  conference  report. 

Of  benefit  to  South  Dakota  especially 
was  the  measure  increasing  authoriza- 
tion under  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  from  $100  to  $200  million  for 
use  in  the  revolving  fund.  We  are  hope- 
ful a  project  in  the  Wagner  area  with 
great  potential  for  truck  farming  may 
qualify  under  this  program. 

EDUCATION 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  extended  tor  2  more 
years  after  bitter  debate  over  the  Issue 
of  school  desegregation. 


Conferees  are  now  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions,  but  the  authorization  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  $1.75  billion  requested 
by  the  President  by  fiscal  1967.  The 
House  authorized  $2.18  billion,  and  the 
Senate  $2.71  blUlon. 

Also  in  conference  is  the  college  aid 
bill,  and  It,  too.  will  probably  be  higher 
than  the  administration  requested.  The 
Senate  version  authorizes  over  $4  billion 
for  3  years,  and  the  House  earlier  voted 
$2i»  billion. 

RENT    SUBSIDY 

By  a  mere  four  votes,  in  spite  of  a  2 
to  1  Democrat  majority,  the  House  re- 
stored fimds  to  Implement  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  after  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  refused  to  provide  the 
necessary  money.  The  program  had  been 
authorized  Iswt  year  as  a  part  of  the  Om- 
nibus Housing  Act. 

AXJTO   AND    HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

In  an  effort  to  curb  the  mounting  death 
toll  on  the  highways,  two  bills  were  en- 
acted— the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the  Highway 
Safety  Act.  The  $381  million  in  Federal 
fimds  are  provided  over  3  years  for  set- 
ting auto  safety  and  tire  standards  and 
research  for  State  and  local  safety  pro- 
grams. Starting  with  1968  models,  new- 
cars  manufactured  must  carry  as  stand- 
ard eqtiipment  such  safety  features  as 
head  rests,  shoulder  harness  anchorage. 
dual  braking  systems,  retractable  steer- 
ing column,  safety  door  latches,  and  ad- 
ditional interior  padding.  Safety  stand- 
ards for  used  cars  would  go  into  effect 
by  September  9,  1968. 

VIETNAM 

One  of  the  first  major  bills  enacted  this 
session  was  a  supplemental  military  ap- 
propriation authorization  totaling  $4.8 
billion  to  meet  our  military  needs  in  Viet- 
nam. In  addition  to  the  regular  defen.se 
appropriation  bill,  it  is  expected  another 
substantial  supplemental  request  will  be 
sent  to  Congress  early  next  year  to  meet 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  A  $415  million  supplemental  for- 
eign aid  assistance  was  also  enacted  in 
March,  with  the  majority  of  the  funds 
earmarked  for  Vietnam. 

ntEEOOM    or    iNrORMATlON    ACT 

This  measure  was  passed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  American  people  have 
the  right  and  the  need  to  know  more 
about  the  affairs  of  goverrmient.  It  clar- 
ifies and  protects  the  right  of  the  public 
to  essential  information  and  should  help 
blaze  a  trail  of  greater  truthfulness  and 
complete  disclosure  of  facts  by  our 
growing  Federal  Government. 

PARTICIPATION     SALES     ACT 

Congress  gave  President  Johnson  au- 
thority to  sell  $4.2  billion  in  Government- 
held  securities  to  private  investors.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  securities 
goes  back  in  cash  to  the  agency  involved, 
such  as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  This  should  help  bring  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  closer  in  balance, 
on  the  books,  at  least  although  it  is  using 
capital  assets  to  help  balance  the  1967 
budget.  Although  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  act  the  administration  said  the 


participation  certificates  would  carry  in- 
terest rates  only  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent above  the  cost  of  Treasury  borrow- 
ing, they  have  in  fact  been  bearing  5% 
percent.  I  have,  therefore,  joined  in 
the  sponsorship  of  legislation  to  suspend 
this  program. 

FEDERAL     SALARY     ACT 

An  estimated  1.8  million  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  were  granted  pay  raises 
of  2.9  percent  effective  July  1.  1966. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  also 
granted  a  3.2-percent  pay  increase. 

DAYLIGHT    SAVING    TIME 

Daylight  saving  time  would  become  au- 
tomatic in  all  States  beginning  in  1967 
except  when  a  State  legislature  voted  to 
keep  the  State  on  standard  time.  "Fast 
time"  would  go  into  effect  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April  and  remain  in  effect  until 
the  last  Sunday  in  October.  My  attempt 
to  amend  the  bill  to  strengthen  State 
control  by  peiTOitting  a  State  legislature 
to  exempt  any  one  of  its  time  zones  was 
rejected  by  the  House,  included  in  the 
Senate,  but  deleted  in  conference. 

POVERTY 

Conferees  are  now  working  on  the 
$1.75  billion  antipoverty  program  which 
has  cleared  both  Houses.  An  attempt  in 
the  Senate  to  increase  this  figure  to  $2.5 
billion  was  defeated. 

A    GREAT    FUTURE 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  obtain  appropriations  not  only  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  many  Federal 
installations  in  South  Dakota,  but  to  fi- 
nance new  projects  and  new  programs  as 
well.  South  Dakota's  greatest  develop- 
ment project,  the  vast  Oahe  irrigation 
unit,  will  be  up  for  authorization  next 
year.  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  Representative 
Wayne  Aspinall.  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  upon  which  I  serve,  that 
hearings  will  be  started  soon  after  Con- 
gress convenes  in  Januarj'.  and  he  has 
assured  me  that,  if  possible,  field  hear- 
ings will  be  held  this  fall. 


COMMITTEE    FOR    A    FREE    CHINA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  months  now,  the  irresponsible  and 
un-American  behavior  of  the  so-called 
new  left  has  dominated  the  headlines  of 
our  Nation's  newspapers,  giving  the  false 
impression  to  many  citizens  that  most 
young  Americans  are  contemptuous  of 
American  traditions  and  principles. 
While  we  all  know  this  to  be  untrje  and 
that  the  new  left  represents  only  the 
most  minute  percentage  of  our  young 
people,  the  responsible  activities  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  students  have 
not  been  widely  publicized.     After  all, 
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there  is  nothing  very  dramatic  or  sensa- 

Uonal  about  atcending  classes.  studj-mK 
hard,  readii^g  gcxxla  books,  or  enjiaging  In 
seminars  and  discussions  about  vita.  ,„- 
sue.^  ol  the  day.  Constnictivt  actioiis 
by  our  youth  on  campus  are  n<it  played 
up  as  much  as  leftist  noting,  Aar  pro- 
test, bloclting  troop  trains,  and  ix>  forth. 

To  balance  the  p.cture.  then.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  fonmation  of  an  ad 
hoc  student  organization  which  is  con- 
cerned about  one  of  the  most  Important 
problems  of  this  decade — U.S.  policy  with 
re=;ard  to  Communist  China  The  Stu- 
dent Committee  for  a  Free  China  has 
been  created  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Youth  Crusade  for  FYeedom  to 
disseminate  Information,  sponsor  meet- 
ings, seminars,  and  conferences,  and  to 
cooperate  with  and  help  stimulate  exist- 
ing student  organizations. 

As  part  of  its  campaign  to  present  the 
facts  about  Communist  China  to  the 
American  student  and  the  Nation  in 
general,  the  Student  Committee  for  a 
FYee  China  has  prepared  a  memorandum 
about  the  question  of  Red  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  Thus 
memorandum  u  one  of  the  most  closely 
reasoned  and  carefully  documented 
studies  I  have  ever  ;ead  It  is  sober,  it 
is  sound,  and  it  is  convincing  I  recom- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues  and  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  Student  Committee  for  a  Free 
China  IS  headed  by  David  Keene.  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  spent 
this  past  summer  In  South  Vietnam  talk- 
ing and  living  with  South  Vietnamese 
students  and  leaders.  He  has  prepared 
a  brief  report  about  his  visit  to  Vietnam 
and  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
Student  Committee  for  a  Free  China 
His  report,  too.  deserves  reading  and  re- 
flection    As  Mr  Keene  states  succinctly 

The  greatest  single  enemy  of  freedom  in 
Aala  is  Communist  Cbln*. 

Mr.  tpeaJcer,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  the  Memorandum  on  Red 
China  of  the  Student  Committee  for  a 
Free  China,  as  weU  as  the  report  of  its 
chairman,  David  Keene.  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

MXM  OlAlTDTTlf 

R«    R«port  and  prospectus, 
^rom.  David  A  Keene 

To-  Senior  .American  Advisory  Council,  con- 
tributors and  asaocUtM. 
t  have  Just  returned  from  two  months 
In  Vietnam  as  ons  of  the  nins  volunteers 
in  the  ttrst  pilot  Preedom  Corps  project  of 
the  World  Youth  Crusade  for  Preedoci  In 
addition  lo  Vietnam,  our  volunteers  worked 
in  Free  China.  Indu.  Australia.  The  Philip- 
pines. Singapore;  Indonerta.  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan. 

Our  bAslc  mission  was  thr««-fold  to  meet 
with  as  many  young  people  as  poMlble  In 
the  oountrlea  to  which  we  were  assigned. 
to  let  them  know  that  the  majority  of 
Amertcan  youth  were  antl-CommujalsU;  to 
learn  as  mucn  as  possible  about  ths  true 
sliuaUon  in  these  ar«M  so  that  we  could 
report  back  to  young  Americans  throughout 
the  country,  to  lay  the  organlratlonal 
groundwork  for  efTecUve  local  anU-ODmmu- 
nut  youth  action  and— through  the  Ualson 
act!  titles  of  the  WTCF— to  prorlde  the  bMls 
for  coordinated  antl-Cocninuaist  youth  ac- 
tion throughout  the  world.  This  was  a 
challenging  and  dlfllcult  assignment      Oreat 
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headway  was  made  Yuu  will  be  recelylng 
a  full  and  detailed  report  In  a  short  time. 
I  learned  a  lot-  -as  did  all  of  us  In  the 
Preedom  Corps  Now  that  we  are  back 
home  again,  we  .►lave  the  responsibility  of 
making  this  knowledge  and  experience  avail- 
able to  other  young  Americans  on  the  cam- 
puses and  m  the  communlUes  of  our  nation. 
How  to  do  this? 

There  Is  une  thing  that  we  all  learned: 
the  greatest  single  enemy  of  freedom  In  Asia 
Is  Communist  China.  It  Is  Communist  China 
that  Is  supplying  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  with 
guns,  ammunition  and  trained  Chinese  offi- 
cers and  men  which  axe  used  to  kill  young 
Americans  and  Vietnamese.  It  Is  Communist 
China  that  has  spread  lu  web  of  subversion 
and  Infiltration  throughout  all  the  tree  na- 
tions of  Asia.  It  Is  Communist  China  that 
is  the  threat  to  the  independent  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  self-avowed  enemy  of  our  own 
country  as  well. 

Since  1948.  when  Communists  seized  power 
on  the  mainland,  there  have  been  those  in 
.America  who  advocated  policies  of  appease- 
ment of  Communist  China.  During  the  past 
3  years,  this  advocacy  has  turned  into  a  well- 
flaanced  and  well -publicized  campaign 

Those  who  call  for  unilateral  American 
concessions  to  Pel  ping  seem  to  grow  more 
desperate  with  each  new  defeat  suffered  by 
the  Red  Chinese  in  other  part*  of  the  world: 
when  the  Indonesians  rejected  Communist 
Chinese  Influence,  some  American  church 
groups  called  for  United  -SUtes  recognition 
of  Pelplng;  when  United  States  soldiers  make 
any  advances  In  Vietnam,  some  American 
business  groups  call  for  trade  with  Red 
China,  when  various  African  states  expelled 
CommuiUst  Chinese  diplomats  and  tech- 
nicians", some  hurriedly-organized  American 
academic  groups  called  for  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Chinese  Communists  are  losing  ground 
everywhere  In   the  world   but  in   the  United 

St.ites       It    Is   here — In   our   own   country 

that  they  seem  to  be  gaining! 

Two  naUonal  organlzauons  have  recently 
been  organized  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
promoting  appeasement  of  Red  China  the 
NaUonal  Committee  en  United  States-China 
Policy  and  Americans  for  Reappraisal  of  our 
Par  Eastern  Policy  I-hLs  utter  group  is  of 
particular  concern 

Americans  for  Reappraisal  of  uur  Par  East- 
ern PoUcy  WAS  urgttiiued  at  Yale  Unlvei-alty 
early  in  1965  It  waa  set-up  as  a  ••student"' 
group  and  aimed  primarily  at  the  nation's 
campuses.  Thmugh  distortion  of  fact  and 
the  utilization  of  effectiTe  and  expensive 
propaganda  techniques-  «nd  under  the  um- 
brella of  sponstjrlug  professors -this  group 
has  begun  to  make  an  impact  on  the  minds 
of  young  .Americans.  It  is  these  same  young 
Americans-  the  young  men  of  our  own  gener- 
aUon— who  will  b«  called  on  to  light  for 
their  country  wherever  we  are  threatened 
And  If  tnelr  minds  are  poisoned  by  the  ene- 
my   wnat  can  we  expect  of  them' 

After  consiiltatlon  wltn  my  I-Teedom  Corps 
cuiieague*  -and  witli  various  members  of  the 
SeniLT  American  Advisory  Ccuucll^we  have 
decided  that  tne  primary  objective  of  the 
WYCF  during  the  next  several  months  is  to 
nuke  young  .Americans  dware  of  the  realities 
ot  Red  China  and  of  the  great  issues  at  stake 
In  order  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  this 
urgent  matter  of  consent,  we  have  orgarUzed 
the  Student  Committee  for  a  Pre*  China 
(SCPCi  as  an  auxiliary  and  affiliated  group 
working  w.th  the  Amrrlcan  Secretariat  of  the 
WYCp 

Fniiowing  Is  a  brief  outline  of  what  we  pro- 
p«jee  to  du 

N4TlO.>(.*L    HKAD<3i:AgTXM    AND    AmLIATION 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  an<1 
volunteer  personnel,  the  mc'PT  wi;,  be  estab 
llahed    as    an    ad    hoc    orgaiuzatloii    affiliated 
wlt.'i  the  WYCP      By  so  doing,  the  SCPC  will 


have  the  benefit  of  an  already  establishes 
and  sympathetic  constituency — including  tne 
members  of  the  WYCP  Senior  American  Ad- 
visory Council — and  will  be  able  to  utilize 
returning  Preedom  Corps  volunteers,  and 
their  overseas  contacts  for  speaking  engage- 
menu  on  campuses  throughout  the  country 
Adnunlfitratlon  and  policy,  during  the  fl.'jt 
months  of  operation,  will  be  carried  out  it 
consultation  with  members  of  the  WYCF 
Senior  American  Advisory  Council 

National  headquarters  will  be  establlsteQ 
In  New  York  City  with  three  major  responsi- 
bilities: raising  the  funds  required  to  carrv 
out  an  effective  program  on  the  campus 
providing  direction,  material  and  speakers 
for  campus  activities;  serving  as  a  spokes- 
nxan  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  sentl- 
ments  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  students  on  America  and 
Communist  China.  These  headquarters  wli; 
also  be  used  to  consolidate  and  continue 
the    International    jjrogram    of    the    WYCP 

CAMPUS  ORGANIZATION 

The  SCPC  has  no  Intention  of  establishing 
Itself  a-s  another  permanent  organization 
Instead,  we  hope  to  stimulate  existing 
groups,  both  national  and  local,  who  agree 
with  our  basic  f>06itlon  to  carry  out  speclSc 
campus  activities  In  the  area  of  concern, 
1  e  ,  Young  Americans  for  Preedom.  Inter^ 
collegiate  Society  of  Individualists.  College 
Young  Republicans,  the  College  Conserva- 
tlve  Council.  College  Young  Democrats,  etc 
Therefore.  Instead  of  setting  up  campui 
•chapters',  we  have  already  begun  enlisting 
campus  ••representatives'  of  the  SCPC  who 
will  undertake  to  stimulate  the  follo'vmg 
type  of  activities  on  their  own  campus  in 
cooperation  with  already-exisUng  groups 

ta)  Meetings;  Campus  representaUves  will 
stimulate  the  organization  of  meetings,  semi- 
nars  and  conferences,  in  cooperation  with 
other  campus  organizations,  to  discuss  ques- 
tions concerning  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China.  These  meetings  will  le 
provided  with  knowledgeable  spealc^Ts 
through  the  speakers  bureau  of  the  SCFC 
PlLms  and  fllm-tapes  on  the  subject  of  c.jn- 
cern  will  also  be  made  available  for  such 
meetings 

(b)  PArtlclpatlon  In  other  youth  conier- 
ences:  The  pro-appeasement  forces  h.ive 
organized  any  number  of  conferences  .•.:.d 
seminars  on  the  campus.  All  of  these  h.ive 
been  completely  one-sided  One  of  the 
funcUons  of  campus  rtpresentatlves  will  be 
to  demand  full  particlpaUon  Ln  such  meet- 
ings so  that  our  side  can  be  adequately 
represented 

ic)  Literature  Literature  and  Informa- 
tional material  will  be  made  available  for 
circulation  on  the  campus  which  will  be 
prepared  dlrecUy  by  the  SCPC  or  will  be 
made  avaUable  for  circulation  by  other 
national  organhsatioiis. 

(d»  Public  action:  The  student  left  has 
luid  a  monopoly  on  demonstrations  of  vari- 
ous klnd.s.  We  believe  it  is  Ume  for  anti- 
Communlst  students  to  enter  this  tleld- 
albett  in  a  more  responsible  manner  When- 
ever necessary,  campus  representatives  will 
stimulate  appropriate  student  action  which 
will  focus  pubUc  attention  on  the  Issues  o.' 
concern. 

NATIONAL  ACTrvrriEs 
As  of  this  writing,  our  preliminary  plans 
i-all  for  the  holding  of  several  regional  off- 
the-record  seminars  under  the  leadership  of 
experts  on  various  aspects  of  CommuiUsl 
China.  7'hese  conferences  will  be  re.strl(ted 
to  SCPC  campus  repreeenutlves  and  will 
serve  to  provide  them  with  the  intellei^^tual 
and  polit.cal  ammumtlon  required  to  c.irry 
out  their  responsibilities  In  an  effective  ir...: - 
ner  on  their  own  r^ampne.  In  addition  tc 
these  regional  conferences,  we  are  planning 
a  National  Student  Conference  on  China,  to 
be    held    in    Washington,    to    which    college 


newspaper  editors  and  student  government 
presidents  will  be  Invited.  Representatives 
all  major  youth  organizations  will  also 
I  be  invited  to  participate.  This  conference 
vill  be  addressed  by  dlstlnguisbed  experts  on 
China  and  will  serve  to  educate  snd  inform 
student  leaders,  who  may  not  necessarily 
be  committed  to  our  point  of  view,  on  this 
question. 

CONCLUSION 

We   have   already   begun   to   organize   the 

I  preliminary  stages  of  this  undertaking.  As 
01  this  writing,   we  have  representatives  on 

1 67  college  campuses.  We  want  to  empha- 
.;i?e  again   that  the  Student  Committee  for 

I  i  Free  China  is  not  being  established  as  a 
permanent   organization.     Rather,   it  Is  or- 

I  gsnized  as  the  major  project  of  the  Amer- 
ican Secretariat  of  the  World  Youth  Crusade 
for  Preedom  during  the  coming  school  year. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  the  WYCP  will  also 
cArry  out  other  activities  of  Importance,  in 
the  United  St;ite8  and  throughout  the  world 
ahlch.  we  hope,  will  merit  your  continued 
support  and  confidence. 

We.  who  have  undertaken  this  Initial  re- 
;;ice  However,  the  stakes  are  high  Indeed. 
soor.slbillty.  are  aware  of  the  problems  we 
.^s  young  Americans,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  inroads  made  by  the  pro- 
appeasement  forces  on  the  thinking  of  our 
lellow  students  We  believe  It  is  Incumbent 
on  us  to  do  everything  possible  to  counter 
;hls  attack  on  the  minds  of  American  youth 
w.th  constructive  action  We  are  ready  to  do 
trust  that  sufficient  pupport  will  be  forth- 
3  Job  that  must  be  done  and  we  hope  and 
{■oming  to  enable  us  to  do  it. 


Memorandum  of  Student  Commtttee  roa  a 
F^EE  China 

October  196fl. 
To:  All  concerned. 

Prom:  Student  Committee  for  a  Free  China. 
Re    Background  on  the  question  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  China  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  so-called  "question  of  the  representa- 
tion of  China"  will  again  be  one  of  the  most 
heatedly  debated  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
21st  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  In- 
volves not  only  the  position  of  the  Republic 
of  China  In  the  United  Nations;  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  very  future 
of  the  Organization  Itself  are  involved. 

The  vital  Importance  of  this  question  has 
Seen  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  since  it  was  first  raised  some 
16  years  ago.  At  its  16th  session  (In  1961) 
the  General  Assembly.  In  resolution  1668 
XVI).  formally  declared  that  Inasmuch  as 
the  representation  of  China  Is  "vital  and 
u-nclal'^  for  the  future  of  the  Organization, 
of  China  is  an  Important  question"  within 
"any  proposal  to  change  the  representation 
the  meaning  of  Article  18  of  the  Charter. 
This  decision  was  reaffirmed  by  the  General 
.^-^mbly  at  Its  20th  session  last  year 

DNrTED  NATIONS  THKODCH  CHINESE  COMMUNIST 
EYES 

Through  the  years,  the  pro-Pelplng  pro- 
ugonists  have  made  light  of  Pelplng's  offldal 
pronouncements  or  else  Interpret  them  In 
such  a  way  as  to  mislead  an  already  bewil- 
dered world. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Mao  Tse-tung  alms 
at  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  the  CXua- 
munist  system.  The  Chinese  Communlat  re- 
cline has  repudiated  the  most  fundamental 
niles  of  established  International  law  and 
is  in  the  grip  of  an  Ideology  whlcb  Imbues  It 
*!th  unquestioning  confidence  In  the  In- 
nncibillty  of  Its  cause.  Yet  no  matter  how 
plainly  Mao  Tse-tung  and  hla  cohorts  spsak 
uid  act.  there  are  always  thoae  who  simply 
refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the  danger  poaad 
by  Chinese  Communism. 

Recent  events,  however,  seem  to  Indicate 
tliat  the  real   nature  and  goals  of  ChlneM 


Communism  are  beginning  to  be  better  un- 
derstood. In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
a  greater  awareness  Is  evolving  of  the  danger 
posed  by  Pelplng.  Countries  which  were, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  receptive  to  Pelplng's 
blandishments  are  now  wary  of  Pelplng's 
gestures  of  frlendsblp. 

There  Is  also  a  growing  realization  that  the 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists  could 
spell  the  ruin  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
potential  Instrument  for  International  peace 
and  security.  The  torrent  of  words  and  deeds 
from  Pelplng  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
of  the  grave  consequences  which  would  fol- 
low If  the  Pelplng  regime  were  permitted  to 
occupy  China's  seat.  A  few  excerpts  from 
Pelplng's  official  press  will  suffice  to  show 
this. 

"The  ao-year  record  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  proof  that  this  organization  Is 
nothing  but  the  tongue  of  the  serpent — 
U.S.  imperialism — for  preying  upwn  other  na- 
tions. Whichever  country  relies  on  the 
United  Nations  for  its  security  and  devel- 
opment runs  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by 
UJS.  imperialism."  (People's  Daily,  1  Feb- 
rtiary  1965) 

"The  ELhrushcbev  revisionists  have  de- 
liberately been  trying  to  cover  up  the  truth 
and  spreading  Illusions  about  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  The  reason  is  simply  that  they 
want  the  United  Nations  to  be  a  center 
for  political  transactions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  and  a  tool  for 
paving  the  way  for  Sovlet-U.S.  cooperation  to 
dominate  the  world."  (People's  Daily,  25 
Jime  1966) 

A  more  grotesque  distortion  of  the  facts 
would  be  difficult  to  Imagine. 

Such  being  the  Chinese  Communist  view 
of  the  United  Nations,  It  follows  that  a  "thor- 
ough reorganization"  of  the  United  Nations 
according  to  Pelplng's  sp>eclficatlons  must  be 
effected. 

"The  United  Nations  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  as  a  result  of  the  collaborations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  leaders  and  the  U.S.  impe- 
rialists to  use  the  United  Nations  to  oppose 
the  people's  revolutionary  struggles.  .  . 
How«to  cure  It?  First  aid  measures  will  cer- 
tainly not  do.  Wbat  It  requires  Is  adequate 
clinical  treatment — a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion."    (People's  Dally,  26  June  1965) 

"The  United  Nations  has  committed  too 
many  mistakes  ...  It  must  be  reorga- 
nized. ...  In  these  circumstances,  another 
United  Nations,  a  revolutionary  one,  may 
well  be  set  up  so  that  rival  dramas  may  be 
staged  In  competition  with  that  body  which 
calls  Itself  the  United  Nations  but  which  is 
under  the  manipulation  of  U.S.  Imperialism 
and  therefore  can  only  make  mischief  and  do 
nothing  good."  (Chou  En-lal's  speech  at  a 
banquet  honoring  Indonesian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Subandrlo  In  Pelplng.  24  January  19651 

This  so-called  "revolutionary  United  Na- 
tions" was  to  be  set  with  Pelplng,  Indonesia 
and  possibly  Cambodia  as  founding  members. 
In  fact.  It  was  due  to  Pelplng's  pressure  on 
Jakarta  tbat  Indonesia  withdrew  from  the 
United  Nations.  9ut  this  projected  "revolu- 
tionary Uqltwl  Nations"  never  progressed 
beyond  the  verbal  stage.  Subsequent  politi- 
cal upheavals  tn  Indonesia  prevented  Pelplng 
from  translating  the  plan  into  reality. 

STaATKOnS   or  WOIIU)  REVOLtmON 

The  stress  on  Its  role  in  the  struggle  for 
"national  liberation"  has  been  the  unvary- 
ing theme  of  Pelplng's  declarations.  The 
eventual  objective,  however,  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Communist  system  on  a  world- 
wide basis  througb  three  basic  tactics:  rev- 
olutionary subversion  and  overthrow  of  all 
non-Communist  governments;  display  of 
military  might  in  order  to  gain  recognition 
as  a  major  world  power  and  a  model  for 
revolution  In  all  developing  countries;  ex- 
ploitation of  every  oonfllct  situation  In  order 
to  create  confusion  and  disorder. 


In  the  developing  countries,  the  strategy 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  revolutionary  sub- 
version and  seizure  of  power  follows  two 
main  lines  of  attack:  support  of  local  Com- 
munist Parties  which,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever feasible,  forment  revolutions  to  bring 
about  a  direct  accession  to  power,  alone  or 
in  alliance  with  wliatever  discontented  or 
"progressive"  elements  can  be  exploited; 
alliance  with  national  revolutions  in  "colo- 
nial" or  "semi-colonial"  countries  in  the 
struggle  for  national  liberation.  Both  lines 
have  been  applied  by  Pelplng  In  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

In  Indonesia,  where  a  strong  Communist 
Party  (the  PKI)  existed,  Pelplng  used  the 
first  line.  With  Pelplng's  support  and  en- 
couragement, the  PKI  had  long  been  pre- 
pared to  take  over  the  political  apparatus 
of  Indonesia.  It  was  with  this  objective  In 
view  that  the  coup  of  October  1965  was 
staged.  The  coup,  however,  proved  abortive 
and  the  Indonesian  people  have  since  turned 
against  Pelplng. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  efficacy  of  force  and  violence. 
"The  key  question  in  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion," said  Red  Flag  (3-31-64)  Ideological 
organ  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Central 
Committee.  "Is  the  seizure  of  state  power 
and  the  smashing  of  the  bourgeois  state  ma- 
chine by  violence,  the  establlsliment  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  bourgeois  state  by  the  pro- 
letariat state."  "Marxism."  it  goes  on  to 
say,  "has  always  optenly  proclaimed  the  In- 
evitability of  violent  revolution.  .  .  .  The 
seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the  settle- 
ment of  Issues  by  war,  Is  the  central  task 
and  the  highest  form  of  revolution.  This 
Marxist-Leninist  principle  of  revolution 
holds  good  universally,  for  China  and  for 
all  other  countries." 

This  Is  an  elaboration  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
often  quoted  dictum:  "Political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  And  this  dedica- 
tion to  violence  and  bloodshed  forms  the 
core  of  Maoism.  "The  sacrifice  of  a  small 
number  of  people  In  revolutionary  wars," 
declared  Pelplng's  Defense  Minister  Un  Plao 
on  September  3.  1965.  "is  repaid  by  the  secu- 
rity for  whole  nations,  whole  countries  and 
even  the  whole  of  mankind;  temporary  suf- 
fering is  repaid  by  lasting,  even  perpetual 
peace  and  happiness.  War  can  temper  the 
people  and  push  history  forward." 

The  world  was  shocked  by  Lin  P!">.o's 
brazen  advocacy  of  so-called  "people's  war." 
In  essence,  Lin  stated  that  the  Communists 
and  their  allies  must  first  of  all  establish 
revolutionary  l>ases  In  the  rural  areas,  and 
then  move  to  encircle  the  cities  In  order  to 
achieve  victory.  "The  countryside,  and  the 
countryside  aione,  can  provide  the  revolu- 
tionary bases  from  which  the  revolutionaries 
can  go  forward  to  final  victory."  He  made 
It  clear  that  the  Chinese  Communists  Intend 
to  Incite  a  series  of  guerrilla  wars  In  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  for  a  twofold  purpoee;  to  stniggle 
against  the  "imperiaUsts"  In  a  national  rev- 
olution: to  complete  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion by  the  overthrow  of  established  govern- 
ments. 

"Taking  the  entire  globe."  Lin  continued, 
"if  North  America  and  Western  Etirope  can 
be  called  'the  cities  of  the  world.'  then  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  constitute  'the 
rural  areas  of  the  world."  " 

This  nightmarish  blueprint  for  world  con- 
quest Is  no  new  Invention  of  Lin  Plao.  It 
has  long  been  the  central  thesis  of  the  Maoist 
strategy  of  world  revolution. 

PKtPXMO'B  BXraACKS  IN    1965 

Beeponslble  leaders  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  do  not  regard  the  "people's 
war"  as  an  empty  threat. 

The  present  Indoneslsin  leaders  certainly 
are  not  complacent  about  the  threat  posed 
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by  Peiptng  Nor  ore  cne  leaders  of  Th&ll&nd. 
Uie  PbUlpplnee  And  MaUysla  If  tbe  October 
coup  IQ  Ind"ne<Uik  hid  t>een  succeeafui — and 
It  came  cioee  Uy  succeeding — It  would  ftave 
b««o  foiluwed  by  an  inteiLsirlcatloD  of  the 
"crush  Malaystii  .-anipalfjri.  which  was  Orst 
formuiaced  Dy  the  PKJ  with  '.he  approval  of 
PeiplnK.  Tbiulaiid  and  the  Phlllppluea  would 
have  been  caught  in  a  pincers,  and  the  se- 
curity of  i,'.l  of  Southeast  Asia  would  have 
been  Jeopardized. 

Africa  hds  high  priority  on  the  Chin«M 
Communist  agenda  Chuu  En-lal,  in  his 
speech  at  a  mass  riUy  m  Dar  es  Salaam. 
Tanzania  In  June  1*66,  spijUe  of  Africa  as 
the  region  of  the  world  eiceedlagly  favor- 
able for  revolution.  ■  Gonununlsl  Chinese 
mlsslJU*  to  Africa  have  been  frequent  and 
varied,  and  there  have  been  generous  offers 
of  economic  and  '.echnlcaJ  aid  For  a  lime. 
It  seemed  ;hAt  Pelp-.ng  had  achle-. ed  consid- 
erable success  .n  that  Linp<^rtant  region  of 
the  world. 

However,  the  Chines*  Communist  push  In 
Africa  has  recently  received  »  series  of  major 
setbaclcs  Ita  .-igeuts  were  unable  to  p>erauade 
Asian  and  African  counlrVea  to  accept  their 
views  on  a  number  of  substantive  questions 
In  regard  to  the  second  Afro- Asian  Confer- 
ence in  Algeria  I  heir  diplomatic  missions 
have  been  expel. ed  rrom  Burundi.  Dahomey 
and  the  Centra!  African  Republic  Their 
technicians  have  been  expelled  from  Ghana. 
The  Oovernmenis  f  Kenya  and  Tunisia  have 
warned  them  against  fomenting  revolution 
In  Afrlra  More  and  more  African  leaders 
are  realizing  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
axe  in  Africa  not  to  promote  stability  but 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  instability  and  confusion 

In  I-atm  America,  even  Fidel  Costro  has 
turned  agai."jt  Peiping  He  has  accused  the 
Chinese  C<immiimst8  of  trying  to  subvert 
the  Ci.ibana  In  a  cunning  and  subtle  man- 
ner •  The  very  fact  that  they  do  not  even 
hesitate  to  subvert  a  fellow  CommunUt 
country  Is  food  for  thought  for  the  rest  of 
the  World. 

Here  Is  what  some  outstanding  African 
leaders  have  to  say  about  the  Chinese  Com- 
munis t.i 

Former  President  Maurice  Yameogo.  of 
Upper  Volta  said  at  a  news  conference  at 
San  Francisco  International  Airport,  April  2, 
1066 

"The  case  of  Burundi  Is  clear  As  soon  aa 
the  Government  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing, they  expelled  the  Chinese  i  Commu- 
nists). Wherever  the  Communists  get  IQ, 
not  only  does  subversion  set  in.  but  also  a 
backward  movement  set  In  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  such  Inter- 
ference ' 

Mr  Yameogo  said  on  another  occasion 
September  27.   1965  In  Upper  Volta. 

We  continue  to  oppone  the  CPR's  entry 
Into  our  cuuuiry.  because  whereve.-  the  CPR 
Ls  allowed  to  enter  there  Is  always  trouble 
and  confusiun  and  even  plots  to  jverthrow 
the  govemn^nt  ' 

According  to  a  UPI  dispatch  (March  13 
lM6i  President  Hamanl  Diuri  or  Niger  wils 
quoted  aa  saying  that  Africans  lave  been 
talten  to  iCommuoLsti  China  i.nd  given 
training  in  Marxism.  Leninism  an  1  military 
training  '  Iher  then  ret'xrned  to  \frlca  ar.d 
tried  to  teach  the  new  doctrines  with  ma- 
chine guns   ' 

Dr  Kamuzu  Banda.  Prime  Minister  of 
M.aJawl    said  on  OCutier  1    ld65 

It  is  not  only  Chlume  that  the  country  Ls 
facing  but  it  Is  m  fact  the  Chiaeee  iCommu- 
nlatai  Chlume  Is  a  tool  In  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Communists)  The  Chinese  i  Com- 
munists i  are  training  Malawlans  for  Chlume 
some  In  Peking  and  others  In  Cuba  and  Al- 
geria They  will  be  sent  back  to  this 
country  during  the  rainy  season  " 

.\.''.er  the  downfall  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  In 
Ohana.  further  evidence  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist subversion  in  Africa  came  to  light.     A 


broadcast  from  Accra  (January  28.  iBMt  re- 
ported that  over  30  local  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent* had  visited  a  secret  Communist 
training  camp  in  Ashanll,  The  camp  was 
staffed  by  Chinese  Communist  Instructors 
who  trained  nationals  from  other  African 
states  in  guerrilla  warfare,  the  use  i'f  weap- 
ons, and  the  handling  of  explosives  "Asked 
why  the  Cameroonlans  are  also  undergoing 
such  training  a  sp<3kesman  of  the  trainees 
Ballerino  An%,ma  said  that  they  were  sent  by 
the  leader  of  their  party  and  that  they  hope 
to  return  to  their  country  to  overthrow  their 
lawfully  constituted  government  through 
subversion." 

President  Bokassa  of  the  Central  African 
Republic  said  at  a  rally  on  January  7.  1966 

After  the  coup  d'etat,  my  Government  and 
I  discovered  the  existence  of  a  popular  army 
We  also  discovered  some  arms  bearing  for- 
eign markj  and  ammunition  '" 

Dakar  radio  announced  on  January  21. 
1966  that  the  Director  of  the  Central  African 
National  Police  had  prescnt<»d  to  President 
Bokassa  "a  pile  of  documents  which  were 
found  at  the  former  residence  of  the  Chinese 
■  Communist  I  diplomats  who  were  expelled 
after  the  coup  These  documents  are  Illus- 
trated leaflets  Intended  to  popularize  guer- 
rilla methods  Comfjetent  sources  think 
they  were  to  be  used  for  educating  the  peo- 
ple's army  " 

The  evidence  Is  Incontrovertible.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  Chinese  Communist  subver- 
sion In  Africa  is  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  "imperialists"  and  "colonialists"  as 
against  Independent   African  governments. 

The  Pelplng  regime  has  no  more  tolerance 
for  the  non-aligned  nations  than  It  has  for 
the  so-called  ""Imperlallsta."  It  has  tried  to 
exploit  the  non-aligned  nations  for  Its  own 
advantage  but.  when  the  chljM  are  down,  It 
has  not  hesitated  to  revile  them  for  treachery 
and  hypocrisy  Thus,  when  17  non-aligned 
nations  appealed  last  year  to  Pelplng  for 
peace  In  Vietnam,  the  People's  Dally  (April 
23.  1968)  charged  that  the  action  was  In- 
spired by  Tito  and  went  on  to  say 

■Por  years  the  Tito  clique  has  pretended  to 
uphold  peace  and  maintain  neutr.'^llty  under 
the  mask  of  non-alignment  In  practice.  It 
has  been  working  as  a  Trojan  horse  for  U  S 
Imperialism  to  undermine  the  struggle  for 
the  p>eople9  for  winning  and  safeguarding 
national    independence" 

India,  the  architect  of  modem  non-align- 
ment. W3ia  merclleaaly  attacked  In  connection 
with  Its  dispute  with  Pakistan  Chou 
En-lal.  In  a  speech  on  September  9.  1965. 
Slid  "India's  armed  aggression  against 
Pakistan  thoroughly  exposed  the  Indian  re- 
setlonarles"  vaunted  nonsense  about  their 
policy  of  non-alignment  and  peaceful  co- 
existence." 

The  late  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Shastrl. 
and  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  were  smeared  as 
'lackeys  and  precious  pets"  of  US  im- 
perialism. 

rH«    t'N -CHINES!    NATf**    OF    MAOWM 

The  doctrines  jf  Mao  T'se-tung  represent 
the  vaoKi  militant  and  ai^tcrenslve  form  of 
Communism  Maoism  Is  alien  to  Chlnene 
culture  and  tradition  it  is  In  fact  at  war 
with  them  It  attempts  tc>  break  all  the 
loyalties  and  beliefs  of  the  past  and  to  re- 
place them  with  loyalty  to  the  Party  and  to 
Mao  Tse-tung  himself  The  un-Chlnese 
nature  of  Maoism  has  recently  been  made 
clear  In  the  antics  of  the  so-called  "Red 
Guards"  who  are  out  to  wipe  out  "old  ideas 
old  culture,  old  oustoma  and  old  habits  ' 
and  who  plunged  mainland  China  Into  chaos 
and  turmoil.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
the  terrorism  unleashed  by  the  Red  Guards 
has  already  provoked  determined  resistance 
from  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people 
Foreign  obeervers  In  China  have  reported  dis- 
order   In     many     iocalltlea — Including    such 


cities     as     Pelplng.     Tientsin.     Canton    and 
Tslnan 

Some  of  Pelplngs  apologists  tell  us  that 
Chlneee  Communist  aggressiveness  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Chinese  Imperial  trad;. 
tlon  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth 
The  Chinese  emperors  of  >ore  did  not  seek 
to  impose  their  administrative  structure 
their  economic  system  or  social  order  on  ter- 
ritories outside  China  proper.  Their  control 
over  other  ethnic  groups  was  for  the  most 
part  shadowy  and  ritualistic.  They  never  at. 
templed  anything  like  what  Pelplng  nas 
been  doing  In.  say.  Tibet— or.  In  fact,  where. 
ever  they  operate 

Tibet  has  for  centuries  been  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Imjjerlal  Manchu  I>y  nasty  In  1911.  the 
Tibetan  people  became  one  of  the  five  greit 
ethnic  groups  forming  the  Chinese  uaiiu:. 
In  theory  as  In  fact,  they  enjoyed  complete 
freedom  of  religion,  they  had  their  own  sys. 
tem  of  government,  and  they  maintained  a 
social  structure  which  was  totally  dltferen; 
from  that  which  prevailed  In  China  proper 
In  every  sense  of  the  word.  Tibet  was  se:;. 
governing. 

The  Communist  purpose  In  Tibet  hhi 
been  entirely  different.  "They  seek  not  merelv 
political  domination:  they  are  out  to  destroy 
the  Tibetan  way  of  life.  By  means  of  terror 
and  violence.  Tibet  has  been  transformed  on-. 
of  all  recognition  The  traditional  cultural 
social,  economic  and  religious  foundations  ol 
the  Tibetan  p>eople  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  "feudal"  and  "reactlonar\ 
elements  of  Tibetan  society  have  been  rut:-.- 
leasly  and  systematically  liquidated.  Thf 
totalitarian  Communist  system  has  replaced 
Tlbefs  Irrimemorlal  theocracy  What  has 
happened  and  Is  still  happening  In  Tlbe: 
can  only  be  described  as  genocide. 

Thus,  the  Chinese  Communist  goal  Is  vast- 
ly more  far-reaching  than  that  of  the  im- 
perial Emperors.  It  Is  vastly  more  ruthless 
and  frightening  than  anything  that  Europe- 
an colonialism  has  done  Nor  can  this  be  a.:- 
curately  described  as  Communist  "Imperial- 
ism." Western  Imjjerlallsm.  In  Its  heyday 
never  attempted  to  obliterate  the  culture. 
and  social  traditions  of  the  subject  peoples 
To  call  Chinese  policy  In  Tibet  Imperialism  li 
to  underestimate  Its  real  purpose 

What  has  happened  In  Tibet  has  Implica- 
tions for  all  Asia — and  the  world 

THl  MXAKING  or  THE   PEIPINC-MOSCOW  "SPLn 

Basically,  both  Moscow  and  Pelplng  adhere 
to  the  same  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology.  They 
both  .seek  to  conquer  the  world  for  Corz- 
munlsm  In  Stalin's  day.  the  leadership  ci 
the  International  Communist  movement  wa; 
exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  Com- 
munist Parties  had  to  accept  the  dictates  of 
the  Kremlin  with  unquestioning  obedience 
Khrushchev,  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  gen- 
eral war  In  this  nuclear  age.  tried  to  camou- 
flage the  Stalinist  line  and  proffer  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  "peaceful  competition 
Khrushchev  did  not  abandon  the  overall  goa: 
of  world  Communism;  he  only  launched  - 
new  strategy 

The  Chinese  Communist  leadership  cha.- 
leii^ed  this  new  strategy  The  rift  betweer 
Pelplng  and  Moscow,  which  has  come  to  a 
heiid  since  1953  Is  a  p<-iw<.-r  struggle  for  au- 
thority to  decide  the  strategy  for  the  camp 
As  is  Inevitable  In  such  a  conflict,  both  side? 
claim  the  right  to  interpret  the  doctrine  and 
to  be  t!ie  true  repository  of  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
Ism  It  Is  only  In  this  sense  that  the  spl". 
can  be  said  to  be  ideological 

But  the  Ideological  aspect  of  the  quarre 
Is  no  more  than  window-dressing  The  sut- 
stance  la  more  strategic  than  IdeoK  (i:ca. 
Mao  Tse-tung  does  not  take  kindly  to  ihf 
hn-ateiry  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  even 
though  It  la.  In  fact,  neither  "peace"  nor 
"coexistence  '  He  wants  the  Internationa; 
Communist   movement   to  be  more  milltaot 


md  aggressive  He  does  not  think  that  the 
Communist  camp  should  try  to  live  with  the 
Unperiallsts."  who  are  mere  "paper  tigers." 
He  believes  that  "the  East  Wind  has  already 
prevailed  over  the  West  Wind."  and  that  the 
days  of  the  Imperialists  are  numbered. 

The  removal  of  Khrushchev  from  the  So- 
viet political  scene  has  not  In  any  way  molli- 
fied Peplntjs  anti-Moscow  stand.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  iind  h's  cohorts  continue  to  carry  on  a 
bitter  verbal  war  with  the  new  Soviet  lead- 
ers "Khrushchev's  downfall."  commented 
the  People's  Dally  on  June  14,  1965,  "was  a 
signal  victory  for  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  But  It 
nieant  neither  the  disappearance  of  Khru- 
shchev revisionism  nor  the  end  of  the  struggle 
against  Khrushchev  revisionism.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  new  leaders  who  have  replaced 
Khrushchev  are  Khrushchev's  old  cast.  They 
say  they  want  to  oppose  US.  Imperialism,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  declare  that  there 
exist  'sufficiently  broad  areas  for  cooperation' 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States." 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  furnished  the 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
with  an  additional  re.ison  for  lashing  out  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tlie  Soviet  leaders  are  not 
only  being  attacked  for  their  failure  to  give 
the  Viet  Cong  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  sufficient 
aid:  they  are  being  accu.sed  of  cooperating 
with  Washington  "to  bring  about  peace  nego- 
tiations In  a  painstaking  effort  to  find  a  'way 
out'  for  the  US  aggressors."  It  Is  not  with- 
out reason  that  Moscow  has  retorted  by  say- 
ing that  Mao  Tse-tung  would  not  be  content 
until  he  has  pushed  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
a  war  with  the  United  States.  Thus  in  a 
letter  to  other  Communist  Parties,  the  Soviet 
Party  said : 

"It  becomes  clear  that  the  Chinese  (Com- 
munist) leaders  npcd  a  lengthy  Vietnam  war 
to  maintain  International  tension,  to  repre- 
sent China  as  a  'besieged  fortress."  There  is 
every  reason  to  assert  that  It  Is  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Chinese  (Communist)  leader- 
ship in  the  Vietnam  question  to  originate  a 
military  conflict  between  the  USSR  and  the 
CrJted  States  They  want  a  clash  between 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States  so  that 
they  may.  as  they  say  themselves,  'sit  on  the 
mountain  and  watch  the  fight  of  the  tigers."  " 
(The  New  York  Times.  March  24,  1966). 

Surely  no  one  could  have  spoken  more  con- 
vincingly abotit  the  designs  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  than  their  comrades  In  the 
Kremlin. 

PEIPINC  AND  THE  tTNITED  NATIONS  CHARTEK 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  briefly  outlined 
In  the  foregoing  pages.  It  Is  clear  that  Pel- 
plngs  promotion  of  war  and  violence.  Its 
subversive  and  aggres.slve  activities  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  Its  disregard  of 
every  standard  of  law  and  decency,  negate 
ill  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  To  seat  such  a  regime 
would  be  to  encourage  aggression,  to  act  as 
accomplices  of  the  aggressor,  to  undermine 
the  rule  of  law  In  International  relations, 
and  to  undercut  whatever  claim  the  United 
Nations  may  have  to  being  a  moral  force  In 
this  confllct-rldden  world. 

The  Charter,  In  Article  4.  lays  down  specific 
conditions  for  membership — being  "peace- 
loving."  and  willing  and  able  to  carry  out 
obligations 

It  may  be  difficult  to  define  and  determine 
what  Is  meant  by  "peace-loving."  but  it  Is 
certainly  not  difficult  to  know  who  are 
breakers  and  disturbers  of  peace.  Even  the 
Soviet  Union  is  alarmed  by  the  bellicosity 
ibd  aggressiveness  of  Pelplng. 

As  to  obligations.  Article  2  of  the  Charter 
reads,  in  part.  "All  members  shall  settle  their 
International  disputes  by  peaceful  means," 
and  "All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  In- 
'•ernatlonal  relations  from  the  threat  to  use 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 


litical Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
matter  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations."  Pelplng,  by  virtue  of  Its 
ideology.  Is  Incapable  of  carrying  out  these 
obligations. 

The  Charter  is  the  basic  law  of  the  Orga- 
nization. When  one  or  two  members  break 
the  basic  law  of  an  organization.  It  may  not 
prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  that  orga- 
nization. But  if  the  organization  itself  votes 
to  disregard  Its  own  rules  and  standards  in 
order  to  accommodate  some  lawless  elements. 
It  is  starting  down  the  road  to  its  own  de- 
struction. It  Is  hard  to  imderstand  how 
some  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
advocate  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  through  world  law  can,  at  the  same 
time,  advocate  brazen  violation  of  the  near- 
est approximation  of  world  law  that  we 
have — the  United  Nations  Charter. 

THE    SO-CAIXED    "BESTORATION    OF    LAWTUL 
SIGHTS" 

But,  It  is  argued,  the  question  Is  not  one 
of  admitting  a  new  member.  China  is  al- 
ready a  member,  a  p)€rmanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  at  that.  The  question 
is  simply  the  "restoration  of  their  lawful 
rights." 

The  fact  is  that  China's  seat  In  the  United 
Nations  is  not  unoccupied;  It  Is  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  which 
is  a  founding  member  and  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  people,  including  those 
on  the  mainland  of  China,  is  the  legally 
constituted  Government  of  China. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Is  no  exile  government;  It  Is  based  on  Chi- 
nese soil.  The  fact  that  It  does  not,  for 
the  time  being,  physically  control  the  main- 
land, does  not  in  any  way  affect  its  legal 
status.  Nor  does  the  armed  occupation  of 
the  mainland  confer  any  legality  on  the 
rebel  regime  in  Pelplng. 

The  criterion  of  legality  is  whether  a 
given  regime  does  or  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  will  and  aspirations  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  over  which  It  exercises  control. 

China  Is  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
Over  85%  ol  Its  population  are  peasants 
depending  on  their  livelihood  on  the  produce 
of  the  land.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Peiping  regime  the  peasantry  has  been  ruth- 
lessly collectivized.  Individual  peasants 
have  nothing  they  call  their  own.  Since 
the  "Big  Leap  Forward"  campaign  in  1958. 
they  have  suffered  untold  misery  and  priva- 
tion. 

Like  all  peasemts,  the  Chinese  masses  are 
a  home-loving  people.  Under  the  Commu- 
nist regime,  families  have  been  torn  asunder. 
The  principle  of  "struggle"  has  been  applied 
In  family  relations,  and  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  children  to  betray  against  their  parents, 
wives  against  their  husbands,  brother 
against  brother. 

The  Chinese  people  are  being  deprived  of 
every  elementau'y  freedom^ — freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest  and  from  Interference  with 
privacy;  freedom  of  movement  and  residence; 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression,  of 
conscience  and  religion;  freedom  to  own 
property,  to  choose  their  work  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  Communist  regime  has  kept  Itself  In 
power  by  bloody  purges  and  by  unlimited 
terror  and  ceaseless  intimidation.  In  the 
name  of  class  struggle,  millions  have  been 
liquidated.  The  purjxjse  has  been  to  elim- 
inate all  elements  of  society  who.  In  the 
Communist  view,  constitute  a  threat  or 
p>otential  threat  to  the  regime. 

The  Communist  regime  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people. 
To  seat  this  regime  in  the  United  Nations 
would  be  to  put  the  stamp  of  acceptance  on 
tyranny  and  oppression,  to  give  It  an  aura 
of  legitimacy,  and  to  tell  the  suffering  Chi- 
nese masses  that  the  world  community  is  ac- 


cepting their  subjugation.  This  would  be  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations,  namely,  to  promote  and 
encourage  "resp)ect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all." 

RECENT   PtTRGES   AND  THE  BANKRUPTCY   OF 
MAOISM 

The  regime's  sense  of  insecurity  is  such 
that  it  has  lately  felt  it  necessary  to  wage 
a  nation-wide  campaign  against  "anti-Party" 
and  "anti-Socialist"  elements  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  This 
has  been  earned  out  in  the  name  of  a  "cul- 
tural revolution."  The  first  victims  of  the 
purge  liave  been  writers  and  workers  in  the 
cultural  and  educational  fields.  Tlie  avowed 
purpose  has  been  to  root  out  the  "remnants 
of  bourgeois  ideology"  which  has  been  "pois- 
oning" the  minds  of  the  masses  and  which  is 
"antagonistic  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung."  These  elements 
are  said  to  be  "more  dangerous  than  open 
enemies  because  they  oppose  the  red  flag  with 
a  red  flag,  and  Marxism-Leninism  and  the 
thought  ol  Mao  Tse-tung  under  the  cloak  of 
Marxism-Leninism  and  the  thought  of  Mao 
Tse-tung."  (Liberation  Army  Dally,  June  7, 
1966) 

Among  the  victims  of  the  cultural  purge 
are  some  of  the  leading  intellectual  orna- 
ments of  the  regime.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused of  using  "various  covert  and  devious 
means  to  propagate  bourgeois  and  revisionist 
ideas"  in  the  media  of  mass  communication. 
They  have  even  been  condemned  for  "plot- 
ting restoration." 

Thus,  after  17  years  of  unremitting  indoc- 
trination and  repression,  the  regime  Is  still 
quite  unsure  of  itself.  Guilt-ridden  by 
awareness  of  their  own  crimes,  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  gang  labor  under  special  fears. 
Themselves  masters  of  Intrigue  and  duplic- 
ity, they  know  better  than  any  others,  that 
even  a  relatively  small  group  of  "Internal 
enemies,"  given  propitious  conditions,  can 
overturn  a  seemingly  impregnable  system. 
It  Is  not  without  reason  that  they  are  In  con- 
stant dread  of  being  effectively  plotted 
against.  It  Is  not  without  reason  that  they 
regard  the  current  purge  as  "a  llfe-and-death 
struggle  between  the  bourgeoisie  plotting  for 
restoration  and  the  proletariat  fighting 
against  such  restoration."  (People's  Dally, 
June    6.    1966.) 

The  purge  has  been  extended  to  the  schools 
and  universities.  Lu  P'lng.  President  of  Pe- 
king University,  has  been  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  he  and  his  professors  have  failed 
in  the  task  of  arming  the  students  with  Mao's 
ideas  and  of  "cultivating  successors  to  the 
cause  of  the  proletarian  revolution."  Kuang 
Ya-ming,  President  of  Nanking  University, 
has  met  with  a  similar  fate;  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  "divert  the  serious  class 
struggle  of  the  great  cultural  revolution  and 
to  conceal  the  black  anti-Party  and  antl- 
Soclallst  line."  Thus,  the  universities  are  no 
longer  institutions  of  higher  learning;  they 
have  become  battle-grounds  in  the  class 
struggle. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  State  Council  of  the  regime 
Issued  on  June  13,  1966  an  order  postponing 
all  admissions  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
six  months  in  order  to  "insure  the  thorough 
and  successful  carrying  through  of  the  cul- 
tural revolution."  Entrance  examinations 
are  to  be  abolished.  Admission  is  to  be  based 
not  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  aptitude  but  on 
the  basis  of  political  reliability.  Special  con- 
sideration is  to  be  given  to  "revolutionary 
young  i)eople  from  among  the  workers,  peas- 
ants and  soldiers." 

The  Impact  of  the  purge  has  been  felt  in 
political  and  military  circles  as  well.  Among 
the  prominent  political  and  military  leaders 
who  have  fallen  victim  are  Peng  Ch'in.  Mayor 
of  Pelplng   and    a   leading   Member   of   the 
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PoUtbxiro;  Lo  Jul-chlng,  Chief  of  the  0«neral 
8t*ff  and  ex-Ctolef  of  th«  Secret  Police  Lu 
Tlng-1.  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture, and  Chou  Yang  Vice  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture Even  so  exalted  a  personage  aa  Liu 
Shao-cbl,  wbo  baa  until  very  recently  been 
looked  upon  as  the  moat  likely  successor  '-O 
Mao  Tse-tung,  has  become  the  target  of 
vailed  attacks.  'U  a  person  acts  agaliist  the 
thought  ot  Mao  Tse-tung,  regardless  of  how 
high  his  poeltion  La  and  what  kind  of  author- 
ity' he  may  be."  declared  an  article  published 
in  the  Liberation  Army  Dally,  "we  must  ex- 
poae  him.  bring  him  to  light  and  refute  him 
till  he  stinks  .  Thoae  who  oppoae  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tie-tung  wlU  be  destroyed 
by  our  whole  Party  and  denounced  by  the 
whole  country."  (Reproduced  in  People's 
Dally.  June  6    1966  i 

The  current  purge  has  been  interpreted 
by  foreign  observers  is  a  struggle  for  succes- 
sion It  la  much  more  than  that  It  Is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  a  gigantic  clash 
between  rival  groups  of  men  over  domeetlc 
and  foreign  policies.  Judging  by  the  role  he 
has  played  Un  Plao  seems  to  be  the  prime 
nu'ver  of  this  puri?e  He  Is  presently  riding 
high  But  the  end  ;if  the  struggle  is  not  yet 
In  sight  There  la  no  telling  what  eventu- 
ally might  happen  The  fact  that  the  anti- 
Party  and  antl-Soclallst  deviation  has  even 
penetrated  the  highest  echelons  of  the  Party 
Indicates  that  the  regime  Is  faced  with  a 
crisis  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

THx  ascxJiiKirr  OF  "uNrvtaaAunr"  and 

"SE.\LISM" 

The  ao-called  'principle  of  universality" 
has  been  much  resorted  to  as  ere  of  the 
principal  arguments  for  seating  the  PelpLng 
regime  in  the  United  Nations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  this  principle,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  principle  of  the  Charter  In- 
deed, at  3an  Pranctsc«i  In  1*45.  the  concept 
of  "uoiTersKllty"  w«a  subatanciaUy  dlscuseed 
and  waa  rejected 

The  framers  of  the  Charter  never  intended 
to  nniake  the  Organization  unl vernal:  on  the 
ooctrary  they  acrught  to  create  a  union  of 
"Uka-mlnded  "  states  m  which  members  were 
expected  to  be  motivated  by  common  pur- 
poaea.  The  Charter  doea  not  provide  for 
universality  Article  4.  providing  condltloiia 
for  admisaton  to  membership;  Article  5  pro- 
viding for  the  suspension  of  membership: 
and  Article  6.  providing  for  the  expulsion  of 
a  Member  State  for  persistent  violation  of 
Charter  principles — all  testify  to  a  principle 
of  selectivity  rather  than  of  automatic  uni- 
veraallty 

UnlTers&llty  of  membersiilp  may  be  a  de- 
alrabla  goal  toward  which  the  United  Nations 
should  move  But  this  does  not  mean,  and 
should  nut  mean,  that  vital  principles  of  the 
Charter  should  be  compromised  and  even 
abandoned  in  order  to  aocommolate  a  re- 
gime which  is  under  indictment  by  the 
United  Nations  as  an  aggre&sur  In  Korea. 
which  violates  every  rule  of  iniematlonal 
law,  which  makes  violence  and  v/at  iia  In- 
strument of  policy,  and  which  las  snown 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Oiganlaatlon 
ItseU. 

There  Is  another  familiar  argtiment  which 
Is  used  the  existence  of  the  C'on'.munlst 
regime  is  an  Lncontrovertible  fiu:t  and  :t 
would  be  unrealistic  to  Ignore  It 

No  one  has  ignored  It  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause the  Pelplng  regime  is  knov<°n  u  f>r  a 
dajngeruua  fact  that  It  must  b4'  excluded 
from  the  United  Nations.  The  strength  nt 
the  United  Nations  lies  In  Its  moral  author- 
ity TO  take  away  this  moral  essence  is  to 
reduce  It  to  a  hollow  shell.  T*e  "realist"  of 
the  1030's  mocked  at  the  moral  principles 
written  into  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  they  paid  a  high  price  for  their 
mockery  The  United  Nations,  this  second 
•xpertment  in  International  cooperaOon.   Is 


still  a  fragile  Institution  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  the  way  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions 

The  champions  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
.ause  are  in  the  habit  of  shedding  crocodile 
tears  for  the  Chinese  pe<jple  who.  they  say, 
though  more  than  SOO  million  strong,  are  not 
even  represented  in  the  United  Nations  The 
Chinese  people  have  no  reastin  to  be  grateful 
to  anyone  who  Is  bent  on  giving  aid  and 
cocnfort  to  their  oppressors 

The  "realists  "  are  not  vinaware  of  the 
belllcoBlty  of  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers But  they  attribute  this  to  the  "Isola- 
tion" in  which  Helping  now  finds  Itself. 
They  contend  that  once  Inside  the  United 
Nations,  the  regime  would  be  exposed  to  the 
civilizing,  restraining  Influence  of  the  world 
community  and  would  In  time  become  leee 
aggressive  and  more  ctx>peratlve 

The  Chinese  Communists  would  be  the  ftrrt 
tti  challenge  the  validity  of  this  ftrgim^ent 
They  categorically  deny  that  they  are  Iso- 
lated. Chen  Yl.  Pelplng's  Vice  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister,  said  on  May  4,  1966.  at  a 
reception  In  Pelplng 

"I,  as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  China,  have 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  Isolation  .  .  . 
It  Ls  the  U  S  Imperialism  and  the  reaction- 
aries of  various  countries  wbo  have  really 
become  Isolated.  We  see  the  question 
whether  one  Is  Isolated  or  not  from  the 
standp>olnt  of  the  masses  of  tl.e  people  of  the 
world  China  has  received  sympathy  and 
support  from  the  pe>'p!e  of  the  world  .  . 
and  has  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
49  countries  and  econonalc,  trade  and  cul- 
tural relations  ot  friendship  with  more  than 
100   countries   and   regions  Our   friends 

are  all  over  the  world  " 

It  Is  clear  that  Pelplng  would  not  Join 
the  United  Nations  to  help  make  It  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  dispute*  Its  purpose  for  Joining 
would  be  twofold'  to  transform  the  United 
Nations  Into  an  Instrument  of  Its  own  policy 
or,  falling  that,  to  hamper  and  obstruct-  Its 
functioning 

paopoNXNTS  or  cxpxdienct 

ITiere  Is  still  another  8cho<>:  ot  thought 
which  gives  top  priority  to  expediency.  They 
say  that  in  this  nuclear  age  the  reduction 
of  International  tension  ;nust  be  the  first 
consideration  Granting  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  as  Intractable  as  they  are 
said  to  be.  they  mvist  nonethe!e--8  be  ad- 
mitted. It  Is  less  dangerous  to  have  them 
Inside  the  United  Nations  than  outside  the 
Organization.  Moreover,  without  them  many 
of  the  vital  and  crucial  problems  facing  the 
world  organization,  problems  affecting  war 
and  peace  of  the  world,  will  not  be  resolved 
Their  presence  Is  thus  necessary  and  urgent. 
Whether  they  are  qualified  for  membership 
or  not  under  the  Charter  does  not  really 
matter 

Although  the  proponents  of  expediency 
do  not  say  so,  it  Is  obvious  that  they  are 
for  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communl.sts 
unconditionally.  Charter  or  no  Charter 

It  Ls  fantastic  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  have  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selvee  to  uphold  the  Charter  can  at  the  same 
time  urge  complete  disregard  of  It 

It  Is  dlfflc\.ilt  to  see  how  the  presence  of 
the  Chinese  Comraunlsts  in  the  United  Na- 
tions could  help  resolve  the  problems  with 
which  the  United  Nations  Is  confronted  One 
such  problem  Is  the  wau-  In  South  Vietnam 
The  United  Nations  has  been  approached  by 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  to  seek 
some  sort  of  peaceful  and  Jxi.'tr  settlement 
The  efforts  of  the  Secretary-Oeneral  have 
been  met  with  Insults  and  arrogance  from 
Pelplng  The  Secretary-Oeneru!  has  been 
called  a  "p<-)lltlcal  bmker"  for  Washington 
who  has  "knocked  at  the  wrong  door  "  The 
appeal  of  the  17  non&llgned  members  of  the 


United  Nations  has  been  summarily  dij. 
missed  as  the  machinations  of  the  riio 
illque  '  There  is  no  reason  to  oelleve  that  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Nation.-;,  the  Pciping 
regime  would   be   nwre  amenable  to  reason 

Another  urgent  problem  Is  dlsiu-mament 
The  wishful  thinkers  are  forever  .saylnn  that 
unless  Pelplng  Is  a  member  of  the  Un.l-.ed 
Nations  and  participates  in  the  disarmament 
talks  no  agreement  can  be  reached  But  •.:.? 
fact  Is  that  Pelplng  wants  no  disarman.en: 
It  has  repeatedly  declared  that  It  Is  '  iioi,- 
seiialcal  and  totally  unrealistic"  to  talk  abfu: 
disarmament  before  "mankind  has  eradlc.itea 
the  system  of  imperialism-capitalism"  from 
the  world;  that  Is  lo  say,  until  Communlsn! 
has  triumphed  all  over  the  globe  The  Unuwi 
Nations,  It  went  on  to  say.  Is  'rtbsoluteiy  l:.- 
capable  of  settling  the  disarmament  question 
or  any  other  major  international  Issues  " 
(People's  Dally.  January  14.  1965 1 

Such  being  the  Chinese  Communist  atti- 
tude toward  disarmament  talks,  how  can 
anyone  expect  them  to  contribute  construc- 
tively to  the  whole  question  of  reduction  of 
armaments? 

Pelplng  regards  Itself  as  a  great  powe.-  1: 
has  assiduously  tried  to  condition  the  w  irld 
Into  believing  that  Its  military  might  is  ;n- 
vincible  Its  explosion  of  a  third  ati  :r.:: 
bomb  has  helped  to  deepen  that  Impression 
But  Its  embryonic  nuclear  capability  h  ,< 
more  of  a  political  and  propaganda  \:u:i- 
than  a  military  one  Indeed  It  Is  on  the  po- 
litical significance  of  Its  bomb  that  the  re- 
gime has  laid  Its  major  emphasis.  It  has  at- 
tempted to  use  the  explosions  to  raise  the 
morale  and  militancy  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  throughout  the  world,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  Its  continuing  determination 
and  Increased  ability  to  support  the  subver- 
sive forces  In  Asia..  Africa  and  Latin  .America 
It  has  blasted  the  "revisionist  leading  group 
of  the  S<nvlet  Union"  which.  "In  colUislcr. 
with  U  .S  Imperialism.  Is  actively  englneerine 
a  treaty  on  the  'prevention  of  nuclear  prulir- 
eratlon'  so  as  to  maintain  their  nuclear 
monopoly.  Intimidate  the  oppressed  natlrns 
and  peoples  and  realize  its  dream  of  world 
domination  through  S<5\^et-U.S.  collabora- 
tion." (Chou  En-lal  on  Pelplng's  Third  N;- 
clearTest,  May  10,  1966 1 

APPr.A8El«ENT    NO    ROAD    TO    PEACE 

Weariness  with  the  recurrent  conflict  -' 
nur  time  and  fear  of  nuclear  war  have  en- 
gendered a  vearnlng  for  normalcy  and  a 
craving  for  final  and  formal  settlement* 
Some  world  leaders  seem  ready  to  buv  vcric 
at  any  price  They  are  prepared  to  ro  'r. 
all  lencrths  to  appease  Petplnif  The  frfi> 
world  has  thus  exposed  Itself  a.<!  a  rendv 
vulnerable  and  profitable  target  for  black- 
mall 

Proponents  of  appeasement  assess  Pel- 
plng's Intentions  and  ambitions  In  term.'  ri 
their  own  reasoning  Ju.'^t  becau.se  the-  nr" 
anxious  for  normnlcv  and  settlement  'hev 
believe  Pelplng  must  desire  the  same  Nett- 
ing could  be  more  incorrect  Conflict  to  the 
bitter  end  Is  the  stuff  from  which  Commu- 
nism fjartlcularly  the  Maoist  brand,  draw? 
Its  very  sustenance  Maol.'^m  thriven  '•■. 
crisis  If  there  are  no  crises,  they  m'S";'  ^p 
created  The  la^t  thing  the  Chinese  r  r.:- 
munlsts   want   are   conclusive   settlemei.'' 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Pe'- 
plng  v^atils  to  involve  Itself  In  a  war  wrh 
the  United  States  Such  a  wsr  wotild  er.- 
danger  Its  very  existence.  Ttie  self-imposed 
limits  set  by  the  TInlted  Nations  foroe-:  ir. 
Korea  rescued  Mao  Tse-tung  from  the  horn^ 
of  a  dilemma:  either  defeat  or  retreat  wit*-. 
loss  of  face  Thanks  to  the  military  Impos!- 
tlons  applied  on  UJN.  Forces,  Mao  was  ab'.e 
to  claim  a  vlctt^ry  In  Vietnam  there  .tf 
no  such  limits  as  yet  This  account.^  for 
the  fact  that,  for  all  Its  bluster  and  belli-c*- 
ity  Pelplng  has  refrained  from  direct  mili- 
tary   embrotlmant.      This    Is    another    pmof 


that  the  language  Pelplng  understands  la 
not  that  of  logic  and  reason  but  that  of 
force.  The  danger  of  appeasement  Is  that 
It  may  mislead  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers into  believing  that  the  world  has  neither 
the  will  nor  the  courage  to  face  up  squarely 
to  their  aggreeslons,  direct  or  Indirect,  open 
or  camouflaged.  This  could  encourage  them 
to  embark  on  more  and  mare  dangerous 
courses  of  action  until  a  time  when  -there 
remains  no  tolerable  alternative  to  war. 

The  Maoist  strategy  of  protracted  conflict 
seefcs  to  avoid  a  general,  direct  and  decisive 
encounter  with  the  enemy  until  overwhelm- 
ing physical  supierlorlty.  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  enemy's  complete  destruction,  has  been 
acquired.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  not  do  every- 
thing possible  to  push  other  contenders  Into 
war,  so  that  (as  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
letter  cJ  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  already 
quoted ) ,  "they  may  sit  on  the  mountain  and 
watch  the  flght  of  the  tigers,"  thus  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  conflict  without  danger  to 
themselves. 

In  order  to  avoid  direct  military  encounter, 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  placed  the 
fullest  possible  reliance  upKjn  Indirect.  Irreg- 
ular and  unconventional  methods  of  attack — ■ 
mflltratlon.  subversion,  promotion  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  Insurrection  In  vulnerable 
regions. 

Recent  setbacks  have  not  daunted  them  In 
this  enterprise  Indeed,  they  do  not  regard 
these  setbacks  as  anything  unusual.  In  revo- 
lutions there  are  bound  to  be  ups  and  downs, 
rising  tides  and  ebbing  tides.  Temporary 
setbacks  may  well  be  preludes  to  new  up- 
surges. The  actions  taken  by  African  lead- 
ers to  check  Communism  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  "counter-offensive"  set  In  mo- 
tion by  the  "Imperialists  and  old  and  new 
colonialists  headed  by  the  United  States" 
wl.o.  according  to  the  People's  Dally  of  May 
6.  '.966,  "are  attacking  to  regain  their  privi- 
leged colonial  positions"  and  are  "desperately 
maneuvering  to  stage  a  comeback  and  re- 
«hackle  the  African  peoples."  The  paper 
added: 

"On  the  surface  these  counter-attacks  ap- 
pear weighty,  but  fa  actuality  they  represent 
the  Important  deathbed  struggles  of  the  Im- 
perialists and  colonialists.  Their  efforts  are 
only  rousing  the  African  peoples  to  greater 
awareness  and  strengthening  their  flght 
aeilnst  the  Imperialists  and  colonialists." 

Thus,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  no 
Intention  to  put  a  stop  to  their  promotion 
of  revolution  and  Instability  In  Africa. 
Their  revolvitlonary  activities  will  In  all 
probability  be  Increased  and  Intensified  as 
time  goes  on.  Lin  Plao's  "people's  war"  Is 
no  mere  empty  threat.  It  vrtll  be  used.  In 
.Africa  as  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  when- 
ever and  wherever  It  Is  feasible. 

Admission  tn  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  would  further  convince  Pelplng  of 
the  Invincibility  of  Maoism  and  encourage  It, 
not  only  to  redouble  Its  subversive  activities 
In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America,  but  to 
carry  out  Its  strategy  of  protracted  conflict 
with  the  United  Nations  Itself. 


ALI.  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  TINT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  frcHU 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Allen 
Drury,  the  celebrated  novelist  whose  re- 


cent book  "Capable  of  Honor"  deals  with 
bias  in  the  national  press,  refers  obliquely 
In  that  botric  to  the  New  York  Times  as 
"The  greatest  publication  that  absolutely 
ever  waa."  Drury  is  being  sarcastic,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  Times  tries  to  perpetu- 
ate itself  as  the  world's  greatest  publi- 
cation by  advertising  immodestly  on  its 
front  page  "All  the  News  That's  Pit  To 
Print." 

A  story  in  the  October  10  edition  of 
that  newspaper  under  the  byline  of  John 
Herbers  has  convinced  me  that  the  tag- 
line  should  be  changed  to:  "All  the  News 
That's  Pit  To  Tint."  Mr.  Herbers'  story 
had  a  three  column  headline  which  read : 
"OOP  Moderates  Call  for  'Rebirth'  of 
the  Party."  In  15  column  Inches  of  type, 
he  reviews  the  paperback  book  recently 
published  by  the  Rlpon  Society  entitled 
"Prom  Disaster  to  Distinction:  The  Re- 
birth of  the  Republican  Party."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr.  Herbers' 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
[Ftom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct..  10,  19661 
OOP  Moi»BAT«8  Caix  fob  "Rkbibth"  or  the 
Partt — RiPON  SocisTT  Book  Cbxhcal  of  a 
Lack  or  DnmcnoN — Ukges  Appeal  to  the 
ToTTMO  Who  Rkmzbcbeb  Kzt^nxdt 

(By  John  Herbers) 
WASHiKaTON,  October  9. — The  Rlpon  So- 
ciety, a  group  ot  young  RepubUcans  who  call 
thenuelves  moderates,  have  taken  a  look  at 
their  nntl<»'»*'  party  two  years  after  the  great 
defeat  of  19«4  and  found  It  totally  unpre- 
pared for  "the  new  order  of  American  poll- 
tioe." 

This  evaluation  Is  contained  In  a  126-p>age 
paperback  entitled  "From  Disaster  to  Dis- 
tinction: The  Rebirth  of  the  Republican 
Party." 

The  rebirth,  the  authors  say,  la  yet  to  take 
place  and,  like  Lincoln,  they  Invite  "all  the 
shrewd,  wild  boys  about  town"  to  help  start 
the  process. 

The  society,  organized  on  the  campus  of 
Harvard  University  In  1963,  Is  composed 
mostly  of  students  In  the  Boston  area.  Its 
name  Is  derived  from  Rlpon,  Wis.,  one  of  sev- 
eral cities  that  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  president  of  the 
society  is  Dr.  John  S.  Saloma  3d,  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  national 
party's  chief  mistake  since  1964  has  been  to 
try  to  achieve  unity  without  developing  an 
Ideology.  They  point  out  that  Ray  C.  BUss, 
the  chairman,  has  "diverted  the  party's  at- 
tention from  ideological  strife,  concentrating 
It  Instead  on  organization  and  precinct  pol- 
itics." 

As  a  result,  the  society  says,  the  Republi- 
cans are  a  party  "without  direction"  at  a  time 
when  a  new  order  In  politics  is  about  to  usher 
in  new  Issues,  new  Ideas  and  even  a  new 
vocabulary. 

The  nature  of  what  the  society  thinks  the 
party  ought  to  be  is  contained  In  Its  defini- 
tion of  a  "moderate"  who  would  provide  the 
leadership : 

"The  moderate  chooses  the  center,  the 
middle  road,  not  because  It  is  halfway  be- 
tween left  and  right,"  the  society  says.  "He 
Is  more  than  a  nonextremlst.  He  takes 
this  course  since  It  offers  him  the  greatest 
possibility  for  constructive  achievement." 

The   moderate,    the    society    says,    rejects 
the  simple  solutions  and  "cries  out  that  such 
solutions  do  not  exist." 
It  continues : 

"The  moderate  hcrfds  the  greatest  danger 
for  the  extremist  because  he  holds  the  truth 
and  there  Is  no  absolute  'truth'  that  can  make 


the   complexities   of   man    and    his    society 
simple. 

"It  Is  time  to  put  away  the  tired  old  notion 
that  to  be  "real  Republicans'  we  must  be  as 
different  as  possible  from  our  opponents.  If 
we  let  the  Democrats  pre-empt  good  posi- 
tions on  every  Issue  while  we  simply  react, 
then  we  are  doomed  to  continuing  futility." 

The  new  party,  the  society  says,  must  ap- 
peal to  a  younger  generation  that  "remem- 
bers John  P.  Kennedy  and  cannot  quite  be- 
lieve In  Lyndon  Johnson." 

The  new  generation  of  voters,  It  says,  "is 
waiting,  searching  for  something  It  doea  not 
yet  see.    It  Is  eager,  receptive." 

In  addition  to  the  young,  according  to  the 
society,  the  new  party  must  appeal  to 
Negroes,  urban  voters,  the  burgeoning  mid- 
dle class  and  technicians. 

"Republicans,"  the  society  says,  "must 
leave  behind  the  meaningless  arguments  of 
conservatism  versus  liberalism,  public  wersus 
private,  business  versus  labor,  hard  line 
versus  soft  line  and  come  to  terms  with  the 
truly  new  challenges." 

To  achieve  this,  the  book  says,  the  party 
must  have  an  Influx  of  new  blood.  It  quoted 
from  a  letter  that  Lincoln  wrote  as  a  young 
Congressman  to  a  supporter  In  Springfield, 
111.,  urging  him  to  "gather  up  all  the  shrewd, 
wild  boys  about  town"  to  help  In  politics. 

■'We  believe  that  Lincoln  also  wrote  that 
letter  to  us,"  the  book  says. 

The  Rlpon  Society,  as  many  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  know  too  well,  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  handful 
of  college  students  who  are  being  egged 
on  by  their  liberal  leaders  to  help  shape  a 
liberal  Republican  takeover  of  the  OOP. 
They  have  been  notably  unsuccessful  in 
trying  to  sell  their  nonphilosophy  of 
"Amorphous  Moderation"  to  any  bona 
fide  Republican  organization.  Their  pro- 
nouncements, unfortunately,  are  given 
all  the  dignity  of  a  major  GOP  policy 
statement  in  our  Nation's  most  estab- 
lished newspapers.  Thanks  to  plenty  of 
money  and  the  services  of  a  talented  pub- 
lic relations  professional,  the  disorga- 
nized ramblings  of  their  position  papers 
and  newsletters  have  been  seriously  re- 
ported in  nationally  syndicated  columns 
and  on  the  front  pages  of  big  metro- 
politan dallies. 

National  polls  show  that  today  25  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  consider  themselves 
to  be  Republicans.  While  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  GrOP  is  a  minority  party, 
it  would  still  seem  that  25  percent  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  reading 
public.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  expect 
"the  greatest  publication  that  absolutely 
ever  was"  to  present  other  views  on  the 
future  of  the  Republican  Party,  views 
opposed  to  the  destructive  criticism  of 
the  Ripon  Society? 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  any  large  daily 
newspaper  has  an  obligation  to  do  so. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Herbers'  story  and  a  column 
by  Mr.  Thomas  OT^eill  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  October  9  reviewed  the  Ripon 
paperback  with  no  Indication  that  a  dis- 
senting theory  existed. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
members  of  our  party  have  noticed  this 
lopsided  view  in  the  press.  Ever  since 
1963.  when  the  Ripon  Society  came  Into 
existence,  news  coverage  of  their  switivl- 
ties  has  far  outstripped  their  reputations 
within  the  OOP.  For  this  reason,  I  felt 
tiiat  an  expose  of  the  methods  of  this 
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little  group,  which  seeks  to  take  over  and 
make  over  my  party,  was  In  order  Ac- 
cordingly, I  asked  that  such  a  study  be 
undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  American 
Conservative  Union,  an  organization  of 
responsible  conservatives  with  a  serious 
Interest  In  the  preservation  of  the  two 
party  system 

The  ACU  Study  on  the  Rlpon  Society 
was  released  to  the  press  and  to  Republi- 
can Congressmen  and  Senators  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1966.  News  releases  and 
copies  of  the  study  went  out  to  Washing- 
ton correspondents,  editorial  writers, 
wire  services,  and  columnists  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  covering  news  release  on  that  study 
be  printed  Ln  the  Rbcord 

ACU     ISSVES    .SrfDT    ON    THB   RlPON   SocirTT : 

Cms  Lack  or  OOP  Scppobt  for   Libexal 

Gbocp 

W\SHtNGTON  DC  SCPT  2.)  1  i»6f)  Tne 
Rlpon  Society,  self-styled  liberal  Republican 
"research"  organization,  haa  been  critically 
analyzed  in  a  study  lorued  today  by  the 
Asaertcan  Con«ervatlve  Union. 

Representative  John  M.  AsKaaooK.  Repub- 
lican of  Ohio.  Chairman  of  the  ACU  says  in 
an  Introduction  to  the  36-page  study  that 
the  Rlpon  Society  repreaenta  the  "Intel- 
lectual elite"  of  the  liberal  minority  wing  of 
the  OOP  ACUs  study  charges  that  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Rlpon  3<5Clety  have 
no  graas  root  Republican  support 

"Many  Republicans."  AsHsaooK  sail,  "have 
gotten  the  false  unpreasi  )n.  mainly  through 
news  stories,  th*t  the  positions  oX  the  Bipon 
Society  represent  the  thinking  of  the  na- 
tional leadership  of  the  party  They  do  not! 
Every  signpost  thus  far  In  1966  Indicates  to 
us  that  the  Republican  Party  is  very  much 
the  conservative  party  We  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant, therefore,  that  all  Republicans  have 
the  facta  about  this  Uttie  group  that  seeks 
to  reshape  our  party  In  a  libera!  Urtage  They 
represent  only  thenuelves  " 

The  Rlpon  .Society  Is  headquartered  at 
Cambridge.  Maej.,  and  has  Issued  papers  ou 
the  1904  election,  on  tax  sharing,  on  US 
China  Policy,  and  civil  rights  Its  member- 
ship consists  primarily  of  graduate  students 

The  ACU  study  on  the  Rlpon  Society  chal- 
lenge* the  liberal  positions  taken  by  the 
Society,  ajid  cites  Its  links  with  other  groups, 
such  as  Republicans  for  Progress,  the  now 
defunct  Advance  magazlue.  and  the  eastern 
liberal  wing  of  the  GOP 

"Most  of  the  material  In  our  study  comes 
•tralght  from  the  public  record."  .fsKBsooK 
stated.  "We  do  not  accuse  the  members  of 
the  Rlpon  Society  of  fomenting  anv  sinister 
plot,  but  Republlcana  concerned  about  the 
luture  of  their  party  ought  to  consider  care- 
fully the  source  of  the  Society's  attacks  on 
conservatives 

"This  study  of  the  Rlpon  Society,  its  meth- 
ods. Its  leaders,  and  its  suppwrtera  provides 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  current  strength 
of  liberal  Republicanism  today  ' 

Two  nationally  syndicated  columnists, 
David  Broder  and  William  F  Buckley. 
Jr..  wrote  col'omns  on  the  ACU  study  on 
September  27.  1966.  and  September  28. 
1966 

The  Rlpon  Society  paperback  went 
Into  the  malls  the  first  week  of  October 
And  yet.  neither  Mr.  John  Herbers.  of  the 
New  York  Times,  nor  Mr  Thomas 
O'Neill,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  mentioned 
to  their  stories  on  the  Rlpon  book  that 
the  ACU  had  released  an  exhaustive 
study  on  that  group.  What  would  a 
rank-and-file  Republican  be  led  to  be- 


lieve' I  am  verv  much  afraid  that  he 
or  .she  mi^ht  think  that  conservative 
Republicans  had  somethow  fallen  silent 
The  only  group  that  Is  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  Republican  Party, 
he  might  surmise.  Is  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  party.  And  yet.  as  Mr  O'Neill 
does  point  out  In  his  column,  the 
voters  In  Republican  primaries  this 
year  have  turned  down  bids  by  liberal 
Republicans  for  party  nominations.  Mr. 
O'Neill  uses  the  old  liberal  smear  line 
and  calls  those  who  won  the  nomina- 
tions 'Ooldwater  neanderthalolds  "  The 
fact  Is  that  among  those  .so-called  "ne- 
anderthalolds" are  some  of  this  body's 
mo.st  re.spected  Members,  whose  absence 
from  this  Chamber  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress Is  only  temporary. 

There  can  be  doubt  that  Mr.  O'Neill 
is  In  complete  sympathy  with  the  desire 
of  the  Ripon  Society  to  alter  radically 
the  foundations  of  the  Republican  Party. 
His  choice  of  words  betrays  him.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  ask  that  his  col- 
umn. 'Politics  and  People."  from  the 
October  9  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
be  Inserted  In  the  Reoohd  at  this  point 
Pouncs  HMD  Psojox:  Taxing  Stock 
(By  Thomaa  O'Neill  1 

WASHtNOTON  — One  group  of  acUve  Repub- 
licans finds  ao  many  things  wrong  with  their 
party  that  they  have  made  a  book  out  of 
them 

Coming  off  the  presses  this  week  from  the 
pens  of  university  Republicans  who  believe 
their  party  must  modernize  or  perish,  the 
t>ook  Is  described  In  advance  reports  as  trac- 
ing Republican  woes  to  the  dominance  of  an 
old  order  leadership  which  scampers  to  fall- 
out shelters  at  the  threat  of  a  new  Idea.  It 
Is  the  product  of  the  three-year-old  Rlpon 
Society,  named  for  the  town  in  Wisconsin  at 
which  Republicanism  was  born  as  a  party  of 
radical  Ideas,  112  years  ago. 

The  work  Is  timely  at  the  close  of  a  se- 
ries of  p»Timary  elections  which  on  balance 
amounted  to  decided  victories  for  the  old 
order 

Strikingly,  the  way  out  of  the  electoral 
woods  f>olnted  by  the  progressives  Is  almost 
word  for  word  that  of  a  July  report  of  the 
conservatively  tilted  Senate  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee — go  where  the  votes  are,  adapt 
to  changing  conditions.  The  parting  comes 
at  the  point  of  prescribing  what  to  do  after 
going  where  the  votes  are 

The  Rlpons  want  the  GOP  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  challenged,  renewed  and  reju- 
venated The  Senate  policymakers  think  the 
party  need  only  keep  its  eye  on  the  ball  as 
the  tlnlted  States  becomes  increasingly  a  na- 
tion of  young  people,  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  women,  of  increasing  concentraUon  of 
population  In  metropolitan  areas,  and  adjust 
to  these. 

After  what  happened  at  the  election  two 
years  ago.  of  course.  It  would  be  .  urpasslng 
strange  If  Republicans  of  whatever  stripe 
failed  to  sense  that  something  Is  w-ong,  ex- 
cepting Barry  Ooldwater.  who  has  taken  to 
insisting  that  the  disaster  to  hl'.i  was  no 
Judgment  upon  the  outlandish  roUectlon  of 
notions  he  presented  In  the  nt  me  of  con- 
servatism 

Yet  there  are  strong  Indications  that  the 
party  rank  and  file  Is  unconcerned  about  ad- 
justing to  a  position  closer  to  public  opinion 

Voters  In  the  party  primaries  this  summer 
gave  nomlnaUons  to  Ooldwater  neanderthal- 
olds  from  New  England  to  California,  m'jst 
of  them  pollUcal  castaways  of  the  1964  elec- 
tion, now  restored  to  party  eminence  Only 
In  Michigan  were  they  thrown  back 


Most  Important  of  the  Old  Guard  victories 
was  the  nomination  of  Ronald  Reagan  for 
governor  of  California  over  a  moderate.  Mr 
Reagan  Is  wearing  sneakers  In  his  general 
election  campaign  as  he  glides  away  from  the 
past  His  admirers  of  the  far  right  are  un- 
disturbed \  party  official  In  South  Carolina, 
tuned  to  Senator  Strom  Thdrmond.  for  ex- 
ample, provisionally  supports  Richard  Nix  .n 
for  the  next  presidential  nomination,  sub- 
J(>ct  to  chanfte  should  Mr  Reagan  win  in 
California  and  so  become  an  eligible. 

Against  the  Reagan  advance,  the  party 
moderates  took  a  severe  blow  when  their 
strongest  voice  in  party  councils.  Gov.  Robert 
Smylle  of  Idaho  wiis  turned  down  for  a  new 
nomination  In  favor  of  a  John  Birch  type 

The  old  order  seems  pretty  secure 
Whether  Its  thinking  that  the '  attitudes 
which  kept  the  GOP  dominant  during  80 
years  of  the  nation's  history  is  the  sort  of 
thing  to  excite  a  changing  electorate  In  the 
last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Is  some- 
thing else  again  First  voters  thl.'i  year,  born 
m  1945.  know  nothing;  of  those  bygone  yerir?:. 
and  the  squeals  and  Jumping  at  sight  o'. 
Bobby  Kennedy  suggest  they  look  ahead 
rather  than  bickw.ird  By  1970  half  the 
population  win  be  in  the  age  range  under  27 
years. 

Senator  HtrOH  Scorr.  of  PennsylvaiUa.  a 
contributor  to  the  Rlpon  blueprint  for  re- 
vival, has  advice  for  his  fellow  Republicans 

Says  Senator  Scott:  "Politico  In  :i  free  po- 
ciety  Is  Influenced  heavily  by  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  Those  In  the  Republican  party 
who  t)est  represent  the  public  view  will  sur- 
vive— and  prevail" 

He  leaves  unmentloned  the  consequences  of 
a  standoff,  which  Is  possible  It  Is  conceiv- 
able, for  Instance,  that  Howard  Callaway,  of 
the  Ooldwater  wing,  will  best  represent  the 
public  view  In  Georgia  and  win  the  governor- 
ship there,  while  Governor  Rockefeller  be.et 
represents  it  In  New  York  and  Is  reelected 
there 

In  such  circumstances,  the  title  of  the 
Rlpon  book  would  be  a  mite  overly  hopeful. 
It  is:  "Prom  Disaster  to  Distinction:  the  Re- 
birth of  the  Republican  Party." 

The  downward  course  of  the  Republlc.in 
party  as  a  major  force  in  American  affairs 
traces  to  1912  and  a  schism  between  pro- 
gressives and  standpatters  in  that  year.  The 
standpats  prevailed,  but  the  schism  has  never 
healed. 

Senator  Scott,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  believes  the 
party  would  be  better  served  if  it  vested 
greater  authority  in  that  committee  and  Us 
chalnnan,  now  Ray  Bliss,  who  is  neutral  be- 
tween the  contending  wings  Archaic  rules 
n\ake  him  subject  to  an  execuUve  committee 
which  In  the  present  c\&e.  was  named  by  the 
discredited  party  leadership  of  two  years  ago. 

Mr  Herbers  and  Mr  O'Neill  are  sup- 
posed to  be  political  writers.  Their  stock 
In  trade  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
intricate  workings  of  national  and  Intra- 
party  politics.  Yet.  neither  one  of  these 
writers  recognized  the  sloppiness  of  the 
Rlpon  Society  book  Anyone  who  reg- 
ularly reads  the  Ripon  Society's  special 
reports,  position  papers,  and  the  Ripon 
Forum — newsletter — can  immediately 
recognize  that  the  book  Ls  essentially  a 
pasting  together  of  old  Rlpon  Society  re- 
ports and  Rlpon  Forum  editorials.  "They 
are  clever  fellows,  but  not  clever  enough, 
because  there  Is  not  a  shred  of  fresh,  new 
thinking  In  this  entire  128  page  booklet 
Nearly  all  of  it  has  appeared  before  in 
Ripon  publications  The  first  two-thirds 
of  the  book  Is  devoted  to  a  vicious  attack 
on  former  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  and 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency.    Almo.'^t 


all  of  it  Is  directly  lifted  from  their  Elec- 
tion '64  Report,  issued  last  year.  The 
final  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  their 
ideas  on  how  to  change  yie  party.  And 
page  after  page  of  the  copy  is  easily  rec- 
ogmzable  as  having  first  appeared  in 
previous  Ripon  publications.  Apparent- 
ly, anything  published  by  the  Ripon  So- 
ciety is  immediately  accepted  &s  bearing 
on  the  great  debate  going  on  within 
American  politics  today.  Yet,  so  self- 
confident  are  the  political  writers  of  the 
Tunes  and  the  Sun  that  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  origins,  leaders,  financing, 
and  techniques  of  the  Ripon  Society  is 
completely  ignored.  For  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  column  by  Mr.  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
on  the  ACU  Study  on  the  Rlpon  Society 
bo  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Sept.  28,  1966] 

ASHBROOK    ON    THE    RlPONS 

(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook,  who  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  exciting  young  man  In  the 
Republican  Party,  has  completed  a  study  for 
the  American  Conservative  Union  on  the 
activities  and  interests  of  The  Rlpon  So- 
ciety, an  organization  of  liberal  eastern  sea- 
board intellectuals  which  will  not  rest  until 
the  Kepubllcan  P-arty  becomes  an  exact  du- 
plicate of  the  Democratic  Party,  give  or  take 
a  shadow  here  or  there 

The  study  is  particularly  interesting  read- 
ing midway  through  the  congressional  cam- 
paign, which  reminds  tis  of  the  fractxxre 
within  the  Republican  Party  and  Its  conse- 
quent Incapacity  to  strike  out  with  a  single 
voice  against  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
.Administration. 

The  rea.son  for  the  prevailing  Impotence 
Is  less  a  lack  of  Imagination  by  Republican 
conservatives  or  the  strength  of  Republican 
liberals,  than  the  fact  of  the  Republican 
torment  issuing  out  of  the  defeat  of  1964: 
the  great  fear  to  speak  out  as  Barry  Gold- 
water  did  lest,  like  Barry  Goldwater,  the 
Republicans  should  once  again  be  over- 
whelmed. 

That  Is  the  great  handle  of  The  Rlpon 
Society  and  Republican  liberals  throughout 
the  country — the  disastrous  consequencea  of 
the  Goldwater  nomination.  Congressman 
Ashbrook  looks  at  the  flg^urea  for  1964  and 
furnishes  a  moderate  historical  context  which 
serves  to  put  them  In  focus;  after  which  he 
draws  a  significant  conclusion. 

In  the  year  of  the  Great  Defeat  under  the 
leadership  of  Goldwater,  the  GOP  lost:  2 
Rovernors — but  on  the  other  hand  elected  3. 
for  a  net  gain  of  1.  TTie  GOP  also  lost  2 
Senators,  and  38  Congressmen. 

But  go  back  to  1948.  when  the  Party  was 
being  led  by  Thonms  E.  Dewey,  a  24-karat 
representative  of  the  liberal  w1ng  of  the  GOP. 
The  GOP  lost:  7  governors;  9  senators;  75 
contcressmen. 

The  year  1958  was  late  In  the  golden  sum- 
mer of  the  Elsenhower  Administration — elx 
years  for  the  country  to  bask  In  progressive 
moderation,  as  President  Elsenhower  trium- 
phantly called  it.  That  November  the  GOP 
lost:  5  governors.  13  senators,  48  congreas- 
men. 

What  happened  to  the  GOP  nation-wide. 
Congressman  A.«hbrook  suggests,  cannot 
then  be  blamed  so  easily  on  Ooldwater,  un- 
less we  are  also  to  blame  Mr.  Dewey  and 
Qen  Elsenhower  for  losses  more  spectacular — 
In  which  case  what  have  we  learned  from 
this  conscientious  allocation  of  blame? 

What  Is  happening,  says  Representative 
•Ashbrook  bluntly.  Is  that  the  Republican 
Pnrty  Is  losing  strength  as  a  national  Party. 
Vet  what  is  remarkable-he  goes  on  to  show — 


l8  that  altho  liberal  Republicans  here  and 
there  score  publicized  victories,  little  by  little, 
state  by  state,  congressional  district  by  con- 
gpresslonal  district,  the  grass-roots  GOP  voters 
are  emphatically  Indicating  their  preference 
for  a  conservative  politics,  as  against  such 
politics  as  the  big  thinkers  of  The  Rlpon  So- 
ciety are  endorsing  In  the  name  of  the  future 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  ma- 
terial In  the  report,  a  fair  summary  of  which 
Is  (a)  the  Republican  Party  is  diminishing 
In  strength,  but  the  convictions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  are  not  altering:  and 
(b)  the  reform-Republicans  have  shown 
neither  that  the  Party  would  increase  in 
strength  by  becoming  more  liberal,  nor  in 
allure  to  young  voters  or  activists  or  even 
Intellectuals.  The  Rlpon  people  have  in  ef- 
fect proved  only  that  if  the  whole  lot  of  them 
went  over  to  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  not  even  feel  the 
tremor. 


death  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans  who  have  studied  our  history. 
In  paying  tribute  again  this  year  to 
General  Pulaski,  we  who  now  enjoy 
American  freedom  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
Pulaski's  homeland,  Poland,  which  still 
suffers  under  the  foreign  domination  of 
Russian  imperialism. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  187th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  the 
Polish  patriot  who  fought  valiantly  and 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  American  strug- 
gle for  independence. 

Born  in  Poland  in  1748,  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Count  Joseph  Pulaski  and 
a  member  of  the  Polish  nobility. 
Pulaski  fought  with  his  father  in  the 
popular  uprising  against  King  Stanislas 
in  1769  softer  Poland  had  been  parti- 
tioned by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
■When  it  became  evident  that  the  forces 
of  freedom  who  had  fought  so  gallantly 
against  enormous  odds  and  with  inade- 
quate equipment  would  be  slaughtered 
by  the  Russians,  Ptilaski  chose  to  dis- 
perse his  men  and  seek  aid  for  their 
cause  abroad.  Although  a  penniless 
refugee,  and  having  lost  his  father  and 
brother  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  he 
sought  help  in  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  then 
France.  In  Paris,  Pulaski  met  Benja- 
min Frsuiklin,  who  told  him  of  the  need 
for  trained  soldiers  and  leaders  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  'War.  The 
Polish  hero  traveled  to  the  United  States, 
seeing  our  struggle  as  another  opportu- 
nity to  fight  for  freedom,  and  presented 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Franklin 
to  General  Washington. 

Pulaski  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Brandywlne  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  general  by  Congress. 
He  was  given  command  of  the  entire 
American  cavalry.  He  believed  fer- 
vently in  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
fighting  and  led  his  men  for  2  years  be- 
fore being  struck  down  during  the  siege 
of  Savannah.  Seriously  wounded  on 
October  9,  he  died  3  days  later  on  Octo- 
ber 12  at  the  age  of  31,  having  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  American  Revolution.  He  has 
gone  down  in  history  as  the  "Father  of 
the    American    Cavalry."    His    heroic 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  past  year  to  do  something 
about  social  security  cash  benefits,  but 
has  refused  to  act  upon  or  even  consider 
bills  introduced  by  80  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  provide  a  "cost  of 
living"  increase  under  social  security, 
as  recommended  by  the  Republican, 
Task  Force  on  Aging  on  which  I  served, 
as  confirmed  by  the  National  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee. 

Instead  the  President  has  waited  until 
Congress  is  about  to  adjourn,  and  with 
an  obvious  eye  on  the  election,  to  talk 
about  an  increase  in  social  security  ben- 
efits. An  increase  which  would  not 
even  go  into  effect  until  1968,  which,  by 
strange  coincidence,  just  happens  to  be 
an  election  year. 

This  is  a  disservice  to  millions  of  older 
Americans  who  have  suffered  a  3. 5 -per- 
cent loss  in  purchasing  power  because 
of  infiatlon  in  the  past  year.  Most  of 
the  last  benefit  increase  already  has 
been  wiped  out  by  inflation. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  just  why  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration refused  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  bill  I,  and  others  have  intro- 
duced which  would  have  done  something 
about  curbing  the  loss  of  purchasing 
power  to  people  on  social  security. 

I  would  remind  the  administration 
that  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  said  our  pro- 
posals to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, without  a  new  tax  increase,  are 
actuarially  sound. 

The  President  has  had  an  entire  year 
to  do  something,  but  he  apparently 
chose  to  ignore  a  serious  problem.  Now, 
belatedly,  with  Congress  about  to  ad- 
journ, and  only  4  weeks  before  election, 
he  talks  magnanimously  about  a  raise  in 
benefits.  Only  when  one  reads  past  the 
headlines  does  he  find  out  that  this  in- 
crease will  not  come  about  imtil  1968. 
By  that  time,  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
flation, senior  citizens  would  have  suf- 
fered a  further  loss  of  purchasing  power, 
possibly  as  much  as  4  percent.  These 
facts  are  clear  for  one  to  see. 


FREEMAN  VERSUS  SCHNITTKER 
AND  GORDON 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Minnesota  tMr.  Nelses]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NEL^EN  Mr  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  a  short  article 
In  which  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  is  said  to  have  called  for  a  halt 
In  the  mUration  of  farmers  from  the 
farm  to  the  clUes  This  ;.s  in  direct  con- 
trast to  earlier  statements  by  former 
Budget  EMrector  Kermlt  Gordon  and 
Under  Secretary  John  Schnlttkcr 

In  1965.  Mr  Gordon  said  that  there 
was  room  in  our  farm  economy  for  only  1 
million  farmers.  On  August  22  of  thl.s 
year  Mr  Schnlttker  said  essentially  the 
same  thln«  When  Mr.  Gordon  made  hl.s 
statement  we  had  35  million  fau-mers 
Eighteen  months  later  and  200.000  farm- 
ers shorter,  Schnlttker  admitted  that  the 
administrations  farm  programs  were 
being  administered  so  that  the  1  million 
farmers  Gordon  referred  to  were  receiv- 
ing the  major  benefits. 

Now  It  d'«s  not  take  a  bureaucratic 
expert  to  realize  that  if  the  administra- 
tion's programs  Art  successfully  kicking 
the  farmers  off  their  land,  that  these 
farmers  are  going  to  have  to  gc  some- 
where. Mr.  Freeman  has  deplor<;d  their 
movement  to  the  cities.  In  this  matter. 
I  Join  the  Secretary  emphatically 
Farmers  should  not  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  livelihoods.  But  what  are  tliey  to 
do  when  the  administration  continues  to 
lower  their  returns  from  farming  ?  What 
are  they  supposed  to  believe  when  the  ad- 
ministration telis  them  to  get  off  the 
farms  and  then  tells  them  to  sUy  out  of 
the  cities,  too^  People  either  live  on 
farms  or  they  live  In  cities,  and  no 
amount  of  "riding  stables,  f\sh  preserves, 
and  vacation  farms"  Ls  going  to  chan«e 
that  fact 
The  Post  article  continues: 
Freeman  urged  improving  economic  wul 
educational  opportunlUe*  In  rural  are«a  Uj 
counteract  the  pull  of  tbe  clUee. 

I  .suggest  that  if  the  Secretary  would 
stop  his  actions  which  lower  tlie  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  labor  and  allow 
these  prices  to  rise  In  response  to  de- 
mand, this  action  alone  would  ocmnter- 
act  not  "the  pull  of  the  cities"  but  the 
push  from  the  farms. 


CHICAGO'S  COLUMBUS  DAY  PARADE 

Mr     McFALL      Mr     Speaker.    I    Mk 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  AjrxtTNZiol  amy  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thla  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extnmeous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  I»  there  objictlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtin  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 12.  1492  Is  the  memorable  day  that 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  great  Italian 
navigator,  discovered  America.  All  our 
people  throughout  the  United  SUUs,  re- 
gardless of  age,  race,  or  creed,  will  Join 
together    enthuslastlcaUy    to    celebrate 


this  momentous  discovery  which  resulted 
not  only  In  the  development  of  our  great 
country  but  of  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  well 

Why  is  It,  then,  that  we  have  neglected 
all  these  many  years  to  set  aside  October 
12  as  a  national  legal  holiday?  In  order 
to  correct  this  oversight,  I  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  H  R  1754  which  would 
make  October  12  a  legal  public  holiday 
Today  we  are  all  joining  together  to 
observe  the  474th  anmversary  of  Colum- 
bus spectacular  discovery  I  take  this 
opportunity  once  again  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  support  this 
legislation  In  order  that  national  recog- 
nition may  at  last  be  given  to  Columbus 
faith,  vision,  and  courage  which  made 
the  discovery  of  America  possible 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  Coliunbus 
Day  IS  celebrated  every  year  with  a  gi- 
gantic parade  on  SUte  Street  Over  225 
units  will  march  In  the  parade,  repre- 
senting every  branch  of  the  U  S  millUry 
forces,  school  bands,  marchers,  and  drum 
and  butile  corps  More  than  50  tloau^ 
depicting  the  various  regions  of  luly  will 
parUcipate  in  this  annual  patriotic  event 
Women  and  children  wearir\g  authentic 
native  costumes  of  Italy  *ill  ride  on  the 
floatc;  and  march  m  the  procession, 
adding  to  the  color  and  pageantry  of  the 
occasion. 

The  parade,  which  attracts  over  1  mil- 
lion people,  will  be  televised  for  1 '  ^  hours 
and  will  have  an  estimated  television 
audience  of  an  additional  2  million 
people  Sponsors  of  tJ-ie  t^elecast  are 
Anthony  Paterno  of  the  Pacific  Wine  Co  . 
IX»mlnlck  Di  Matteo,  of  Dominick's  Finer 
Foods;  and  Frank  Armanettl.  of  Ar- 
manettl  Liquor  Stores. 

The  theme  of  the  1966  parade  will  be. 
"America — TTie  Laiui  nf  Columbu.s 
Joseph  A.  Callfano.  Jr  ,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President,  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  and  will  lead  the  gigantic  parade 
Joining  him  In  leading  the  parade  will  be 
the  honorary  chairmen  of  the  parade, 
Hon  Richard  J  Daley,  mayor  of 
ClUcago,  and  Dr  Augusto  Russo,  consul 
general  of  Italy  In  Chicago.  And  that 
fabulous  entertainer  who  has  endeared 
himself  to  ail  Americans,  tlie  inimitable 
Jimmy  Durante  will  al.so  be  at  the  hesul 
of  the  parade.  Following  the  leaders  In 
the  Une  of  march  will  be  political  digni- 
taries, civic  leaders,  and  businessmen 
from  the  community  The  procession 
will  be  preceded  by  a  huge  tank  spraying 
lavender  perfume  into  the  air  in  ail 
directions 

Some  of  the  leaders  In  tiie  ItaJlan 
c  )mmunlty  who  are  participating  in  the 
parade  are  VLncent  Perrara.  preeldent  of 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian- 
Americans.  Rev  Armando  Plerlnl, 
P33.C  .  chaplain,  Arthur  8  Pullano, 
general  chalrnis^n  of  the  parade;  and 
Dr  Mario  O  Rublnelll,  Prank  Armanettl, 
Fred  BarU>ll,  .MarUn  R.  Buccleri.  Victor 
J  Pallia.  Nello  V  Perrara,  and  Anthony 
Paterno,  who  are  cochairmen  of  the 
parade 

.\iso  participating  are  Robert  S. 
Tomaso.  Mrs  Serafina  Perrara.  and 
Joseph  Fusoo.  cochairmen  of  the  fi- 
nance and  souvenir  book  committee; 
John  O  Rovetto  and  Joseph  Rovetto.  co- 


chairmen  of  the  fioats  committee;  Vic- 
tor A.  Arrlgo.  chairman  of  the  program 
and  arrangements  committee;  Dr.  Marj- 
Ellen  Bathilch,  chairman  of  the  authen- 
tic Italian  costumes  oomjnlttee;  Dom- 
enlck  DlFrisco.  chairman  of  the  publicity 
and  queen  contest  committee;  Victor  J 
Pallia  and  Frank  Esposlto,  oochalrmen 
of  the  labor  committee;  Marco  DeSte- 
fano.  parade  grand  marshal;  Anthony 
Bottalla  and  Dr  James  P.  Greco,  co- 
chairmen  of  the  bands  and  marchers 
committee;  and  Joseph  DeSerto  and 
Frank  Allotta.  cochairmen  of  the  Italian 
organizations  committee. 

The  other  members  of  these  commit- 
tees are:  Frank  Catrambone,  N.  R.  Dis- 
pei\za.  Peter  Lavorata.  Vincent  Lucai.ia, 
Fred  Mazzel.  Umberto  Mugnalnl.  Charles 
C.  PorcelU.  Lawrence  SpalUtta,  Dr 
Joseph  DlLeonarde.  Dr.  August  P.  Daro. 
Louis  Farina.  Pet«r  R.  Scallse,  Horaiio 
Tocco.  Thomas  C.  Baratta,  Vincent  F. 
Lucchese.  Henry  Coco.  Paul  laccino,  Al- 
fred Rota,  Peter  Barbero.  Rudolph  B;- 
lotta,  Frank  C.  Boltlgliero,  Dr.  Nichola.* 
J.  Bruno.  Jordan  Canzone,  Michael 
Epif  anio,  Uvlo  Petrlcca,  Daniel  A.  Becco, 
Dominlck  Dolci.  Carl  Ferlna.  Michael  R 
Fortlno,  Fred  Parlsi,  Dr.  Michael  Abene, 
Bind  John  Spatuzza. 

Miss  Linda  Lucatorto,  who  is  17  year.': 
old,  was  chosen  as  queen  of  the  Colum- 
bus Day  parade  She  resides  at  2900 
West  55th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  The 
prize  awarded  to  the  queen  Is  a  free  trip 
to  Italy  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  via  Al 
Italia  Airlines. 

Chosen  as  members  of  the  queens 
court  were  Miss  Kathy  Mattio,  2100 
South  Seventh  Avenue.  Maywood,  Hi 
Miss  Janice  Juliano,  1533  North  Keelei. 
Chicago,  ni.;  Miss  Carol  Volpe,  1212 
South  Wenonah,  Berwyn.  111.;  and  Miss 
Margaret  Caputo,  4159  North  Mozart 
Chicago.  111. 

The  Judges  for  the  queen  contest  in- 
cluded Maurice  Fisher,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News: 
Mr.  Al  Burcover.  assistant  editor,  travel 
section.  Chicago  Tribune;  Dr.  Mar> 
Ellen  Betlnlch,  principal  of  the  Walsh 
Elementary  School  In  Chicago;  and  Mis.- 
Anna  Mae  Smith,  Instructor  at  Barat 
College  In  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

The  winners  this  year  In  the  authentic 
Italian  costumes  are  first  prize.  Miss 
Delia  Garvey.  637  Waveland  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois.  $150  savings  bond; 
second  prize.  Mrs.  Tena  Amlco.  512": 
West  Gladys  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
$100  savings  bond;  third  prize.  Mrs 
Fran  Kokinls.  525  East  Turner.  Roselle, 
Illinois.  $50  savings  bond;  fourth  prize, 
Mrs  Marie  Pedl.  5459  West  Grace  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois,  $25  savings  bond, 
and  fifth  prize.  Mrs.  Elena  Prlgoleti, 
7212  We.st  62nd  Street,  Summit.  Illinois 
$25  savings  bond 

The  Judges  for  the  authentic  Italian 
costumes  contest.  In  addition  to  Mr 
Fisher,  Mr.  Burcover.  Dr.  Batlnlch  anrf 
Miss  Smith,  included  Mr  Carmen  Dure 
Mr  Fred  Mazzel.  and  Mr  Lawrence 
Puccl.  who  are  leading  businessmen  m 
the  Chicago  metroix>lltan  area. 

The  prizes  for  the  costtxme  contest 
have  been  donated  by  the  Joint  Civic 


Committee  of  Italian-Americans  which 
sponsors  the  Columbus  Day  parade  each 
year  and  Is  the  civic  organization  repre- 
senting over  700.000  Italo-Americans 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Mr. 
Anthony  Sorrentlno  Is  the  hard-working 
and  able  consultant  for  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian-Americans. 

The  Columbus  Day  celebration  will  be- 
gin  with  solemn  high  mass  at  9  a.m.  at 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  In  Chicago, 
after  which  a  9-foot.  14-ton  bronze 
statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  will  be 
dedicated  In  Vernon  Park  opposite  the 
church.  At  noon  the  parade  will  be- 
gin at  State  and  Walker  Streets.  Fol- 
lowing the  parade,  there  will  be  the  an- 
nual wreath -laying  ceremonies  at  Co- 
lumbus Monument  In  Grant  Park.  The 
festivities  will  be  brought  to  a  close  with 
a  reception  In  honor  of  Joe  Callfano  be- 
ginning at  3  p. m.  at  the  Sherman  House 
in  Chicago.  Leaders  of  the  Italo- 
American  organizations  from  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Michigan  will  be  at  the  re- 
ception together  with  the  Honorable 
Paul  H  Douglas,  the  senior  Senator 
fruin  Illinois,  and  officials  from  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  am  proud  and  happj  that  Americans 
of  all  ethnic  origins  are  taking  part  In 
our  Columbus  Day  pwrade  and  In  cele- 
brations throughout  our  Nation  to  honor 
the  memorj'  and  the  achievements  of  the 
great  navigator.  The  varied  ethnic  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States  was  fore- 
shadowed even  In  Columbus'  voyages,  for 
he  was  an  Italian  who  used  Spanish  ships 
and  Portuguese  charts  to  achieve  the 
most  Important  geographical  discovery 
in  modern  history — the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

Perhaps  Columbus'  achievement  In 
sailing  Into  the  trackless  Atlantic  Is  more 
meaningful  for  us  today  than  it  was  for 
previous  generations  because  we  face  the 
va-siness  of  outer  space  In  the  same  way 
that  Columbus  faced  the  expanse  of  the 
uncharted  ocean.  Columbus'  stubborn 
ixTslstence  despite  discouragement  and 
danger,  his  indomitable  will,  his  faith  In 
God  and  his  absolute  fearlessness  Insured 
his  triumph  over  what  seemed  to  others 
Insurmountable  odds. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  my 
friends  in  Chicago,  my  colleagues  here 
In  Washington,  and  my  fellow  citizens 
all  over  the  United  States  in  honoring 
.America's  first  and  perhaps  greatest 
l.Timlprant — Christopher  Columbus. 


FARM  PRICES 


Mr.    McFALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Staibacm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
•American  farmer  is  recognized  the  world 
over  as  having  no  peer  In  the  field  of  ag- 
riculture. He  produces  more,  and  he 
produces  it  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  farmer  In  the  world.  Millions 
around  the  globe  have  been  kept  from 


starvation  solely  because  of  the  fabulous 
productivity  of  American  agriculture. 
The  American  farmer  has  not  always 
received  the  reward  for  his  labors  to 
which  such  outstanding  achievements 
certainly  entitle  him.  In  fact,  through- 
out most  of  our  history,  It  has  only  been 
In  times  of  great  national  crises  that 
farm  prices  have  remained  at  a  high 
enough  level  to  assure  the  farmer  a  fair 
Income.  Even  today.  In  time  of  great 
prosperity,  there  are  some  Inequities. 
The  farmers  of  America,  on  the  average, 
still  earn  only  about  two- thirds  of  what 
nonfarmers  earn.  Nevertheless,  the  gap 
is  narrowing  and  I  think  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  emphasize  just  how  much 
we  have  accomplished. 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  trend  In 
farm  Income  has  been  dramatically  and 
significantly  up.  Net  farm  income,  to- 
day, Is  up  some  $4  billion  above  what  It 
WEis  in  1960.  It  Is  expected  to  reach  a 
total  of  $15.7  billion  this  year. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  talking 
politics,  I  have  to  add  that  by  compari- 
son. In  the  8  years  between  1952  and  1960, 
farm  income  dropped  more  than  $2  bil- 
Uon. 

In  contrast,  since  1960,  the  average  net 
Income  per  fann  In  the  United  States  has 
risen  60  percent.  It  has  climbed  from 
$2,956  in  1960.  to  an  estimated  $4,785  In 
1966.  Per  capita  farm  income,  in  that 
same  time,  has  risen  from  $1,108,  6  years 
ago.  to  $1,670  this  year.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  that  record.  This  Is  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War  that  farm 
Income  has  continued  a  steady,  upward 
climb,  except  in  times  of  great  world 
emergencies  such  as  the  two  World  Wars 
and  Korea.  Furthermore,  we  have  been 
able  to  do  this  while  reducing  the  huge 
farm  stirpluses  which  burden  our  taxpay- 
ers with  unnecessary  costs  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  decade  after  decade. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment belongs  to  the  five  major  farm  bills 
passed  in  the  6  years  of  this  administra- 
tion, culminating  in  the  far-reaching 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  They 
have  helped  us  take  imneeded  acres  out 
of  production,  stimulate  the  export  trade 
In  agricultiu'al  commodities,  Increase 
farm  Income  and  establish  the  first  truly 
balanced  agricultural  economy  in  half  a 
century. 

When  he  signed  the  last  of  those  ad- 
ministration farm  bills,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  President  John- 
son said: 

With  this  legislation,  we  reap  the  wisdom 
acqtUred  during  three  decades  of  trial  and 
error. 

I  believe  that  we  will  continue  to  reap 
that  wisdom  for  decades  to  come.  And 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  my  own  modest  contributions 
toward  the  creation  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  most  sensible  farm  program  ever 
enacted  Into  law  in  this  country. 


THE  PROBLat  OP  A  NEW  CANAL: 
THE  BEST  SOLUTION 

Mr.  McFAHj.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennss^vanla  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
decade  there  have  been  published  many 
articles  on  Interoceanlc  canal  problems. 
No  Member  of  the  Congress  has  ever 
made  a  more  brilliant  clarification  of 
this  complicated  subject  than  my  distin- 
guished and  most  scholarly  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Flood].  The 
value  of  his  contributions  was  recognized 
on  August  18,  1966,  by  the  Congress  in 
Its  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor,  au- 
thorizing the  publication  of  a  collection 
of  Representative  Flood's  addresses  as 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress. 
Though  the  canal  subject  has  been 
neglected  by  most  organs  In  the  mass 
news  media,  I  have  noted  that  some  of 
our  important  patriotic  organizations 
have  been  active  in  its  study.  Among 
them  are  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

At  Its  48th  Annual  Convention  In 
Washington  on  September  1,  1966.  the 
American  Legion  adopted  a  notable  and 
forthright  resolution  dealing  with  the 
canal  subject  In  realistic  manner  and 
refiectlng  mature  consideration. 

The  September-October  1966  issue  of 
the  World  Wars  OfiBcer  Review,  published 
by  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
featured  a  very  able  paper  by  Capt.  C.  H. 
Schlldh^er.  U.S.  Navy  Reserve,  retired, 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
occasion  was  the  honoring  by  this 
society  of  the  memory  of  his  uncle, 
Edward  Schlldhauer,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  builders  of  the 
Panama  Canal  In  the  design  of  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  operating  ma- 
chinery of  the  locks. 

Those  two  actions  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  which  obviously  followed 
Informed  congressional  leaderships,  are 
the  best  Indexes  of  the  growing  public 
Interest  In  the  vital  canal  subject. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  better  known 
In  the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, I  quote  the  Indicated  paper  by 
Captain  Schlldhauer  and  the  American 
Legion  resolution  as  parts  of  my 
remarks : 

Resolutioji  No.  547  or  thi  4arH  Annual 
National  Convention  or  the  Amekican 
Lboion 

panama  canal 
Whereas,  In  a  Joint  statement  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  19<J5,  Presldentfl  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  and  Roblea  of  Panama  an- 
nounced that  the  two  countries  were  negoti- 
ating new  treaties  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level" 
canal  which  might  be  constructed  acroea 
Panama;  and 

Wheretis,  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1903  treaty  "will  be  abrogated"  and  that 
its  replacement  "will  terminate  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  sea-level  canal  whichever 
occiu^  first;"  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  assiirance  at  this  time 
that   the  construction   of  a  sea-level  canal 
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wli:   be  determined  to  be  feasible    either  la      questions   involved   are   old.     The  only   new     Eriieet   J    King   and   Secretary  of  the  Navy 


^«      .../      nW 


organized    the    Panama     Canal    enterprise, 

ni  irini?  It  on  a  seU-sustalnlni;  basis. 


propagandists  but  a  reasoned  decision  after 
the  fullest  consideration  bv  some  of  the  best 


tion,  clarity  of  expression  and  force  of  argu- 
ments.   Congressman    Pioon  s    rnntrlhntlnriK 
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wli:  be  determined  U>  be  feaaible.  either  La 
Panama  <jr  elaewbere  In  the  tirea.  )r  tbat  a 
•atiafBctory  treaty  respecting  tuch  new  canal 
can  be  secured  »o  its  to  provide  tie  United 
Statee  *lth  the  r.ec-ssasy  rlghtii  for  Its 
effective  operation  and  protection;   and 

Wherea-s.  In  the  Interim  thLa  situation 
places  In  serious  Jeopardy  the  rlgHs  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  exlstlog  canal, 
and 

Whereas  the  CongreMlonally  authorized 
Commlaaion  currently  studying  the  easlbUlly 
of  constructing  a  new  Lnieroceanli  canal  la 
restricted  to  studies  relative  to  a  "  lea-Ievel" 
canal,  and 

Whereas  v.-irious  proposals,  sucj  as  one 
known  as  the  Terminal  Lakes  Plan."  have 
tjeen  advanced  for  the  mijdernliatlon  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  study  by 
competent  students  uf  many  years  experience 
In  maintaining  and  operating  the  Canal,  and 

Whereas,  such  proposals  would  r.ot  require 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  U  S  rights  In 
the  Canal  Zone.    now.  therefore    be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Contention  assembled  '.:j  Washington. 
DC.  August  30  31  September  1.  1J66,  That 
The  American  Legion  ( 1  i  reaJBrms  Its  support 
of  the  Daslc  and  still  existing  provisions  of 
the  1903  treaty  and  the  continued  Indis- 
pensable sovereign  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone;  (2i  urges  the 
eciiUtmen*.  cf  legislation  i  similar  to  the  Aa- 
derson-Fl'Xxl-Bow  bills  of  the  89th  Congress > 
to  establish  an  independent,  broadly-based 
Tnteroceanlc  Canals  C'>mmls8lon."  having 
as  lU  mandate  the  examination  of  all  tan- 
gible poealblUtles  for  Improving  and  Increas- 
ing trans-Iathmlan  transit  capacity  followed 
by  appropriate  recommendation,  and  (3) 
urges  that,  until  such  a  commission  Ls  duly 
created  and  make*;  its  report,  all  further 
negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
be  deferred. 


I  Prom  the  World  Warif  OfBter  Review    Sep- 
tember-October 196<3| 
Thb   PaoBLCM    or    »   New   Canal:    Thk   Bear 

SOLUTtOM 

(Address  by  Capt  C  H  Schlldhauer  US, 
Naval  Reserve,  retired,  before  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Washington.  DC,  May 
21,  I966i 

Mr  Toftfltmaster  distinguished  guests, 
ladle*  and  gentleman  Naturnlly.  the 
thoughts  of  all  of  us  are  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion if  a  new  Isthmian  Canal,  eltlier  at  the 
present  route  or  at  s<:>me  other  locatlor  Be- 
cause of  the  grave  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects involved,  I  venture  to  give  yo  i  my  own 
views  on  the  matter  of  the  b««t  solution 
trusting  that  they  will  be  consldeied  objec- 
tively. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  legislation  providing  for  (onaldera- 
tlon  of  only  one  solution,  the  canal  matter 
Is  of  such  va«t  conaequence  that  any  inquiry 
purporting  to  be  comprehensive  should  con- 
sider other  tre»unents  In  so  doing  the  key 
isaues  are  site  and  type:  and  I  shiill  express 
views  which.  I  believe,  reflect  the  Judgment 
of  most  of  the  siirvlvors  of  the  co:uitructlon 
of  the  present  canal,  including  engineers  so 
engaged.  AU  these  can  appraise  the  prob- 
lem realistically  because  of  their  intimate 
experience  with,  and  knowledge  of.  the  ex- 
treme dlillcultlea  which  accGnip.inled  the 
original  construction.  In  ihw  connection.  I 
especially  refer  to  the  tremendous  i)'iestlon 
■f  slides  which  would  be  vrts'.ly  e  liarged  lu 
any  effort  to  go  deeper  lnt<i  tiie  e^rlh  for 
a  so-called  "sea  level"  project  If  the  present 
site  should  be  reconunended  as  i  ow  seema 
most  likely  or  In  any  other  area. 

In  recent  years  much  bOo  been  published 
about  Inter-oceanlc  canal  problems  Writers 
have  vied  with  one  another  to  mak;  the  sub- 
ject appear  new  but,  as  experlence<l  students 
of   Isthmian    history    well   know,     he    major 


questions  Involved  are  old.  The  only  new 
feature  In  the  equation  is  a  new  crop  of  ad- 
vocates and  diplomats  who  have  ignored 
the  lessons  of  experience  and  have  proceeded 
purely   on    the    theoretical    considerations 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  traffic  on 
August  15,  1914.  yet.  within  ten  years,  the 
subject  of  the  type  of  canal,  despite  a  most 
careful  evaluation  of  the  matter,  was  still 
being  agitated  In  a  letter  on  May  31.  1924, 
to  former  Chief  Engineer  John  P  Stevens, 
who  had  designed  the  Panama  Canal  and 
brought  the  project  to  a  point  where  Its 
success  was  certain.  Oovernor  Jay  J  Morrow, 
one  of  Its  ablest  governors,  made  this  incisive 
and  orophetic  statement: 

"The  sea-level  project  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  apparently  there  will  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  It.  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  scheme 
within  practicable  limits  of  time  and  cost 
may  be  demonstrated  " 

The  years  passed  With  the  approach  of 
World  War  II,  our  authorities  became  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  Panama 
CanaJ  and  sought  legislation  for  Increasing 
Its  capacity  through  the  construction  of  what 
was  described  as  the  Third  Locks  Project. 
Authorized  In  1939  at  a  cost  of  •277.000,000 
after  Insufficient  study  and  inadequate  In- 
vestigations, this  proposal  provided  for  one 
set  of  larger  locks  l  140'  x  1300'  x  50  )  near 
each  of  the  existing  locks  but  somewhat  re- 
moved from  them  and  for  connecting  the 
new  lix'ks  with  the  existing  channels  by 
means  of  by-pass  channels  ^H  Doc  No 
210.  76th  Cong  .  ist  Session,  i 

The  proposed  arrangement  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  canal  was  logical  because  it  du- 
plicated a  sound  layout  that  has  been  tested 
by  more  than  50  years  of  successful  operation 
at  Oatun.  At  the  Pacific  end.  however,  the 
original  third  lock  channel  plan  had  three 
sharp  bends  that  would  have  created  operat- 
ing problems  and  navigational  hazards  of  the 
gravest  character.  This  appraisal  Is  based 
on  navigational  experience,  study  and  ob- 
servation, including  many  transits  of  the 
Panama  Canal  on  naval  vessels  Also.  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  this  project 
had  undisclosed  features  for  converting  the 
canal  to  sea  level  according  to  a  plan  that 
had  been  neither  comprehensively  studied 
nor  speclflcally  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Active  construction  started  in  1940  and  was 
placed  on  a  rush  basis  until  !t  was  suspended 
in  May  1942  after  an  exp)endlture  of  more 
than  $75  OOO.OOO  mostly  on  lock  site  excava- 
tions at  Oatun  and  Mlraflores  Fortunately 
no  excavation  was  undertaken  on  the  Pacific 
side  at  Pedro  Miguel,  which  left  the  way 
open  for  a  re-examinatlon  of  the  project  m 
the  light  of  marine  experience  before  It  was 
too  late. 

The  Panama  Canal  at  that  time  was  the 
scene  of  treinendcruB  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  military  protection  and  the 
transit  of  our  naval  vessels  to  and  from  com- 
bat areas  In  the  Pacific  TTiese  demands 
created  keen  interest  among  canal  authori- 
ties, both  operating  and  engineering  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  planning  as  derived  from 
lessons  learned  under  war  conditions 

Eventually,  these  efforts  inspired  the  de- 
velopment In  the  Panama  Canal  i;irganlzs- 
tlon  Itself  'f  what  today  Is  known  as  the 
Terminal  lAke — Third  Lock  Plan,  which  pro- 
posal would  consolidate  all  Pacific  locks  In 
one  set  south  of  Mlraflores  similar  to  the 
existing  layout  at  Gatun  and  provide  a  sum- 
mit-level lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific  sector 
to  serve  as  a  traffic   reservoir 

Recognized  Immediately  by  respected 
oanal  engineers  as  the  greatest  single  contri- 
bution In  the  way  of  canal  planning  since 
the  removal  of  the  Bohlo  Dnm  and  Locks  to 
Gatun  to  form  Gatun  Lake,  the  proposal  at- 
tracted wide  support  from  navigation  Inter- 
ests that  use  the  canal.  Including  local  naval 
authorities    and.    eventually.    PTeet    Admiral 


Ernest   J.    King   and  Secretary   of   the  Na,, 
Knox 

In  Its  study  of  the  plan,  the  Navy  Depa.". 
mem  sent  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  a  member  of  the  General  Board  tc 
the  Canal  Zone  to  look  It  over  In  the  ftela 
The  General  Board  recommended  strT.i; 
Naval  support  of  the  plan  and,  in  its  prin- 
cipal report,  made  this  significant  state- 
ment "The  General  Board  Is  much  im- 
pressed by  the  great  preponderance  of  e\;- 
dence  In  favor  of  the  lock-tyf>e  and  consider; 
that  the  opinions  presented,  supported  u; 
they  are  by  experience,  fully  Justify  the 
abandonment  of  the  Idea  of  a  sea-level  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama"  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  111.  pt    5.  p    6758  ) 

Extensive  studies  at  the  time  in  the  Cana: 
Zone,  and  later  in  the  Navy  Departniei.- 
showed  the  lake-lock  design  to  be  the  bet- 
canal  plan  for  the  transit  of  vessels  practi- 
cable of  achievement,  and  at  "comparative:;. 
low  cost."  estimated  In  1943  at  less  i.har. 
1300.000.000  and  without  the  necessity  for 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Panama.  Tht 
la£t  Is  a  paramount  consideration. 

Eventually,  the  terminal  lake  proposal  »ai 
submitted  on  Septemt)er  7.  1943.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  who  indicated  his  approval  uf  l; 
as  a  post-war  project.  It  was  subsequently 
approved  In  principle  by  two  Governors  cf 
the  Panama  Canal  as  the  preferred  form  for 
the  modification  of  the  authorized  Third 
Locks  Project  to  meet  future  navlgationa. 
needs. 

Upset  by  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  ter- 
minal lake  Idea  for  a  new  lake-lock  xypt 
canal,  advocates  of  the  old  and  rejected  "sea- 
level"  plan,  after  the  startling  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb  In  1945.  seized  upon  that  nu- 
clear development  as  the  psychological  lever 
for  <:>btalnlng  legislation  for  a  canal  Inquiry 
under  a  statute,  the  bill  for  which  wai 
drafted  by  themselves  at  the  height  of  public 
hysteria. 

The  ensuing  act  of  the  Congress  (Public 
Law  280,  79th  Congress,  approved  December 
28.  19451  directed  the  Governor  of  the  Psr.- 
ama  Canal  to  make  a  comprehensive  Inve.st;- 
gatlon  of  the  means  for  Increasing  !t.= 
capacity  and  "security"  to  meet  future 
needs  of  interoceanlc  commerce  and  na- 
tional defense";  and  also  for  a  restudy  o: 
the  Third  Locks  Project,  and  a  study  o: 
canals  at  other  locations. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  "security"  factj-f 
Inserted  In  the  bill  by  advocates  of  the  '  se. 
level"   type,   the    194S-7   Investigators   Inte- 
preted    this    factor   as    paramount    and   err 
trolling,   and  money  costs  not  a  "governi:.; 
consideration"      and      sympathetic      prcp» 
gandlsts  urged  It  as  a  "mandate  of  the  C^r.- 
gress!"     According  to  Informed  members  c: 
the    Congress    at    that   time,   this   was   a  fa: 
more  extreme  Interpretation  of  the  statuw 
than   was   Intended   by   the   Congress  which 
enacted  It. 

The  report  of  this  Inquiry  was  submittec 
In  1947  As  expected.  It  recommended  or.,:- 
the  so-called  Sea-Level  Project  In  the  Car.i. 
Zone  on  an  alignment  different  from  the  ex- 
isting channel  for  major  canal  constructlo:. 
initially  estimated  to  cost  »2  483  000.000  pr.- 
marlly  on  the  basis  of  its  alleged  gmte: 
"security  "  It  Isrnored  such  matters  as  '.tf 
vital  treaty  question  Involved,  and  *^ia: 
would  bs  Its  costs  for  a  huge  Indemnity  tc 
Panama,  a  greatly  increased  annuity,  and 
the  effect  on  tolls,  all  of  which  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  maritime  Interests  that  um 
the  canal  or  by  our  over  burdened  taxpayer? 
No  wonder,  such  report  failed  to  receive 
Presidential  approval!  When  President  Trt;- 
man  transmitted  It  on  De<-ember  1.  1947  t.^ 
the  Congress,  he  did  so  without  comment  cr 
rectxmmendatlons.  and  the  Congress  took  no 
action  thereon,  not  even  authorizing  it-^ 
printing  Three  years  later.  In  the  Act  ' 
1950.  the  Congress,  on  Its  own  Initiative,  re- 


organized   the    Panama     Canal     enterprise, 
placing  it  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

As  time  passed,  transits  through  the  Pan- 
ama Csinal  increased,  and  by  1964  its  capac- 
ity was  approaching  saturation.  On  Execu- 
tive recommendations,  without  adequate 
!;earlngs.  debate  or  information,  the  Congress 
en.Hcted  Public  Law  88-609,  88lh  Congress. 
approved  September  22.  1964.  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  for  so  gravely  Impor- 
tant a  matter 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  this  law  was 
passed  by  voice  vote  without  debate;  In  the 
House,  under  a  rule  procedure  that  prevented 
adequate  debate  on  the  vital  Issue.  More- 
over, the  House  acted  without  the  benefit  of 
published  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that  con- 
ducted them  and  those  hearings  to  this  day 
have  never  been  printed  ! 

The  statute  authorized  the  President  to 
appoint  a  so-called  "commission"  of  five 
men  not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing  only 
a  sea-level"  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  action,  unwisely 
restrictive  and  unprecedented  In  character, 
served  to  exclude  from  consideration  the 
solution  that  many  competent  Independent 
and  exp>erlenced  engineers  and  other  experts 
considered  to  be  the  best  and  most  economic 
solution  when  the  problem  Is  evaluated  from 
all  key  angles. 

This  body  Is  now  functioning.  It  Is  not 
the  independent  and  broadly-based  commis- 
sion that  the  situation  requires  and  as  was 
employed  In  the  building  of  the  present 
canal.  The  sea-level  interests  becatise  of  the 
alleged  vulnerability  of  the  present  high- 
level  lake-lock  type  canal  are  using  the  1964 
enactment  to  advance  the  1047  "sealevel" 
recommendations  with  utter  disregard  of 
costs  of  consequences  as  a  "mandate  from 
the  Congress"  for  the  second  time  since 
World  War  II 

Meanwhile,  the  proper  handling  of  the 
overall  Inter-oceanlc  question  has  been  com- 
plicated by  a  series  of  developments  afTect- 
ing  the  Isthmus  that  started  when  Alger  Hiss 
of  the  State  Department  In  1946  listed  the 
Canal  Zone  as  an  "occupied  area,"  thereby 
classifying  It  as  a  non-United  States  posses- 
sion. Then  followed  In  1953  the  negotiation 
of  the  Elsenhower-Remon  treaty  of  1955, 
which  was  supp>osed  to  end  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  years  to  come.  But  efforts  to  ap- 
pease, as  was  foreseen  by  Informed  members 
of  the  Congress  and  others,  only  resulted  In 
greater  efforts  to  extort.  Today  we  are  n 
the  process  of  negotiation  with  Panama  for 
new  treaties  affecting  the  canal  that  would 
cede  back  to  that  country  full  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  As  to  that,  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  disaster  for  the  continued  effi- 
cient maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  or  to  Panama  Itself.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  Panama  if  the  United  States 
stayed  on  the  Isthmus  In  perpetuity,  for  our 
presence  there  Is  the  only  guaranty  for  its 
continued  independence. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  United 
States  would  never  have  undertaken  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  Canal  except  under  con- 
ditions of  complete  and  perpetual  control. 
Moreover,  long  experience  on  the  Isthmus 
shows  that  the  present  canal  could  not  have 
been  built  nor  subsequently  maintained  and 
operated  with  requisite  efficiency  with  less 
authority  than  our  government  has  exer- 
cised under  the  1903  Treaty.  This  Is  In  no 
sense  Imperialism  but  plain  common  sense, 
for  our  responsibilities  require  adequate  au- 
thority. 

As  to  the  original  decision  of  our  govern- 
ment for  the  high-level  lake-lock  plan,  the 
wisdom  of  It  has  been  completely  estab- 
lished. It  was  not  a  fly-by-nlght  action  by 
Irresponsible  and  Incompetent  officials  or  a 
political    compromise    as    claimed    by    some 


propagandists  but  a  reasoned  decision  after 
the  fulleet  consideration  by  some  of  the  best 
engineers  and  ablest  statesmen  that  our 
country  ever  produced,  after  extensive  de- 
bates in  the  Congress. 

The  principal  arguments  used  by  "sea- 
level"  advocates  during  United  States  con- 
trol have  always  been  of  hypothetical  mili- 
tary character  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense"; not  the  actual  problems  of  naviga- 
tion  and   operations. 

During  the  1904-06  "battle  of  the  levels." 
It  was  the  alleged  "vulnerability"  of  the 
high-level  plan  to  naval  gunfire,  which  was 
an  Important  factor  in  causing  the  division 
of  the  Pacific  locks  into  two  s«ts  separated 
by  the  Intermediate  level  Mlraflores  Lake — 
the  major  error  in  the  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Parenthetically,  I  may  add  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  sets  of  Pacific  locks 
were  originally  urged  by  Chief  Engineer  John 
F.  Stevens  In  1906  and  later  attempted  by 
Colonel  William  L.  Sibert  but  was  not  done 
because  of  public  pressure  In  the  United 
States   for  immediate   action. 

In  1939,  It  was  the  alleged  danger  of  enemy 
bombing  attacks  that  led  to  the  hasty  au- 
thorization of  the  Third  Locks  Project  and 
its  hazardous  channel  layout,  and,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  without  adequate  study 
of  the  crucial  navigational  and  operational 
features  involved. 

In  1945,  It  was  the  alleged  greater  "secu- 
rity" of  the  "sea-level"  type  against  destruc- 
tion by  nuclear  attack,  which  fallacious 
premise  has  been  extensively  exposed  In  the 
Congress. 

In  1964.  It  was  the  alleged  greater  "vulner- 
ability" of  the  high  level  plan  to  destruction, 
even  by  "two  sticks  of  dynamite." 

Thus,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  advo- 
cates of  a  "sea-level"  canal  adjust  their 
terminology  and  Justiflcatlons  to  their  needi 
for  advancing  their  predetermined  objec- 
tives. They  never  mention  the  obvious  facts 
that  nothing  can  be  constructed  of  inde- 
structible proportions,  that  the  greatest 
dangers  in  any  type  of  canal  In  the  entire 
Canal  Zone  are  massive  slides,  that  the  criti- 
cal slide  area  is  In  the  high  central  mass,  and 
that  any  canal,  regardless  of  design,  can  be 
destroyed  by  nuclear  attack.  Nor  do  these 
advocates  ever  give  the  costs  and  complica- 
tions Involved  in  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  to  determine  the  specific  con- 
ditions for  constructing  a  "sea-level"  under- 
taking In  the  Canal  Zone,  which  project  is 
not  covered  by  existing  treaty  and  would  re- 
quire a  new  one. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  "sea  level"  advo- 
cates Ignore  the  fact  that  the  design  that 
they  have  In  mind  is  not.  in  any  sense,  an 
open  strait,  such  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
but  that  tidal  locks  and  many  miles  of  lat- 
eral dams,  diversion  channels,  and  flood  con- 
trol structures  on  both  sides  of  the  ship 
channel,  would  be  necessary.  They  also  Ig- 
nore tbese  fcMsts:  that  a  greatly  deepened  cut 
required  by  the  so-called  "sea-level"  design 
would  present  a  greater  peril  for  nuclear  at- 
tack than  tlxe  existing  canal  and  (2)  that,  as 
warned  by  the  Board  of  Consultants.  Isth- 
mian Canal  Studies,  1957-60,  there  would  be 
"serious  danger  of  a  long  interruption  of 
traffic  .  .  ."  (H.  Rept.  No.  1960,  86th  Cong. 
2nd  Sess.,  p.  5,  para.  16) .  Such  lack  of  forth- 
rightness  In  a  matter  so  grave,  is  indeed.  In- 
comprehensible and,  in  fact,  constitutes  a 
betrayal  of  our  own  and  Western  Hemi- 
spheric interests,  Including  those  of  Panama 
Itself. 

In  following  the  canal  subject  closely  over 
a  period  of  years,  I  have  read  extensively  In 
the  CoNGBESsiONAL  RECORD  many  of  the 
thoughtful  objective  addresses  and  state- 
ments of  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  writings  and 
utterances  of  distinguished  and  Informed 
authors.    In  the  quality  of  their  documenta- 


tion, clarity  of  expression  and  force  of  argu- 
ments. Congressman  Flood's  contributions 
on  the  canal  question  are  unique  in  our 
history  and  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  the  canal  problem.  As 
summarized  by  him  in  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  1,  1966. 
the  key  issues  in  the  Isthmian  question  are 
obvious  and  simple. 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility  of 
our  Government  to  safeguard  the  liidis- 
pensable  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  as  granted  under  the  1903 
Treaty. 

Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  increase 
of  capacity  and  operational  improvement  of 
the  existing  high-level  lake-lock  canal 
through  modifying  the  Third  Locks  Project 
to  provide  a  summit  lake  and  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  at  Gatun,  on  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  some  S75.000.000  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  has  been  spent  on  lock  site  ex- 
cavations only  at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores.  The 
major  part  of  these  excavations  can  be  uti- 
lized under  the  proposed  lake-lock  plan. 

Third,  the  matter  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  so-called  "sea-level"  design  to  replace  the 
present  canal,  which,  in  addition  to  other 
structures  previously  mentioned,  requires 
tidal  locks  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal 
where  the  tidal  range  has  a  majjlmum  of  22 
feet. 

Fourth,  the  question  of  a  new  canal  at 
another  site  in  Panama  or  Columbia  or 
Nicaragua. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  1964  canal 
statute,  three  bills  were  Introduced  in  the 
present  Congress  by  Representatives  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee.  Bow  of  Ohio  and  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania  to  create  an  Independent  and 
broadly-based  Inter-oceanlc  Canals  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  and  study  of  all  prob- 
lems Involved  or  arising  in  connection  with 
plans  or  proposals  for : 

An  Increase  in  the  capacity  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third  Locks 
Project  (53  SUt.  1409)  to  provide  a  summit- 
level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  t«  correspond  with  that  in 
the  Atlantic  end.  or  by  other  modification 
or  design  of  the  existing  facilities; 

The  construction  of  a  new  Panama  Canal 
of  sea-level  design,  or  any  modification 
thereof; 

The  construction  and  ownership,  by  the 
United  States,  of  another  canal  or  canals 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
You  will  note  that  these  bills  include 
consideration  of  the  major  improvement  of 
the  present  Panama  C.mal  through  modl- 
ficiition  of  the  Third  Lock  Project.  This  Is 
not  included  in  the  1964  statute  which  only 
refers  to  a  "sea-level"  canal  to  meet  future 
requirements.  The  enactment  of  these  bills 
include  consideration  of  increasUig  the  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency  of  the  present  canal, 
should  be  included  in  the  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  canal  problems. 
The  incre.i6e  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  less  expensive  and  func- 
tionally superior  high-level  lake-lock  canal 
to  meet  the  basic  requirements  mentioned 
in  the  statute  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
inquiry  that  purports  i-o  be  "full  and  com- 
plete "  Moreover,  it  should  be  independent. 
The  high-level  lake-lock  type  of  moderni- 
zation, when  considered  from  all  angles,  offers 
the  best  solution.  Besides  it  could  pay  Its 
way  while  tlie  necessary  Improvements  are 
made.  In  contrast,  a  "sea-level"  tidal  lock 
canal  must  be  completed  to  full  dimensions 
at  once  and  Its  enormous  construction  cost 
would  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  na- 
tional debt  for  a   very  long  time,  to  which 
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muat  b«  addftd  the  diplotiiAUc  coBta  for  a  new 
treaty 

Indeed,  meedng  the  canal  problem  by  the 
major  imprnvement  >f  the  existing  luck-type 
canal  would  mure  to  the  very  ^reat  ad- 
van  ui«o  of  Panami  by  keeping  the  canai  on 
the  Lsthmua.  preventing  the  deatructlon  of 
Panamanian  economy,  and  Insuring  the  con- 
tinued  independence  of  Panama  Itself 

My  uncle  and  hia  top  level  aaaoclatea  In 
building  the  Panama  Canal  were  not  men 
moved  bv  sentiment  in  making  crucial  de- 
cialons  but  i.  •ugh-mmded  realist*  They. 
like  thc»e  who  foUow  the  »e«,  had  a  frm.'. 
respect  f  t  the  powerful  f^jrcee  of  nature.  •" 
otten  exhibited  at  Panama  In  the  form  of 
mijaive  slide*  Were  they  here  today,  they 
would  not  be  Influenced  by  any  sentanental 
fueling  evoked  by  saving  their  own  work  but 
only  by  the  intrlnalc  reallUea  of  the  situa- 
tion that  they  so  well  understood  I  have 
every  retLson  to  believe  from  many  converaa- 
Uona  with  him  that  tiiey  would  favor  the 
lake- lock  plan  that  I  have  dl#cu««ed  aa  the 
proper  solution  and  would  oppoee  the  reeur- 
r«ct«d  Idea  of  a  so-called  "sea-level"  canal, 
which  would  require  an  unprecedented  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers  money  and  open 
a  veritable  box  of  Pandora  of  dUBculUee  of 
•very  charact4sr  I.  therefore.  b«lleve  that 
the  wisest  and  best  solution  Ls  to  keep  the 
preaent  canal  and  enlarge  lu  capacity  and 
Improve  its  operations  to  meet  future  needs 
of  ahlpplng  bv  means  .it  the  Indicated  high- 
level  lake-lock  design 


FEDERAL    FUNDS.    PROJECTS,    AND 
PROGRAMS    FOR    SEVESTU    CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OP  IOWA 
Mr     McFALL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  genJeman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HansxwI  may  exc."nd  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcojo  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iue8t  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
representing  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  in  Congress  for  the  past 
2  years  As  this  historic  session  draws 
to  a  close.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  ai.d  In 
the  many  Government  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington, who  have  cooperated  wltn  me  In 
obtaining  unprecedented  benefits  for  the 
people  of  my  district. 

It  has  been  a  great  satisftwitior  for  me 
to  have  been  responsible  for  securing  a 
full  measure  of  Federal  funds,  i  rojects, 
and  programs  for  the  benefit  i.nd  ad- 
vancement of  southwest  and  western 
Iowa.  With  your  asaista;ice,  and  that  of 
others  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  our 
Seventh  Conxresalonal  IMstrict  if  Iowa 
has  experienced  progress  and  economic 
growth  that  has  not  been  achieved  for 
years 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  and  as  an 
expression  of  my  appreciation.  I  desire 
at  this  point  to  set  forth  both  tlie  proj- 
ects and  the  funds  thaa  have  lieen  al- 
located to  our  dlatrtct: 

Adadi  Cotnmr 
LocATtoM.  pmojxcT.  rvMDm.  OB  arvTva 
Adatr — New  poat  offloe    pending 
Orient — New  eewer  syatem:    taB  0(iO  grant. 
M7  000  loan 


Pont*n«Ue--New   post  ofBce     pending. 

Oreenfleld — Urban  planning     •7,738 

County— Library  grant     »200 

County — 3-mlle  creek  watershed  S1.364.- 
4»0 

County — la-nUle  creek  watershpd  pend- 
ing 

County— Agricultural  research    SilB.SdH 

County — Kxtenalon  service.  $20,000. 

County— 8C8     •44.794 

County — Consumer    service:    960.841. 

County— ASCS     •604.3  Itf 

County— CCC;  M.763J)81. 

County— PC.I.C      •3.715. 

County— PHA:  •1.460.410 

County— Medicare     •106.000 

County — Added  social  security.  •134.000. 

Adams  Codnty 

UMMnON.    PaOJkCT,    rVtTDB.    0«   STATT'S 

Cbralag*— Neighborhood  center    »35.8»3 

Nodaway  — New  wuter  system:  •10.000 
grant.  »55.0OO  l^an 

County — Library   grant     t4CH} 

County — W    Douglaa   watershed     •343.170. 

County — W altera  Creek  watershed:  ^1.074.- 
930 

County — Agricultural  research.  •14.333. 

County — Extension  sen.'lce     •37,300. 

County — SOS    •59  866 

County — Consumer  .service     •37.990. 

CoiUJty— ASCS     •37581W 

County — C.C  C      •2.y77  569 

County— PCI  C      •7  588 

County— PHA:   •778.323 

County— Medicare     ^72  i.KX) 

CX>unty— Added    social    security:    •100.000. 

AcDrraow  Countt 

LOCATION.    PBOJXCr.    rUNOS.    0«    STATUS 

Xztra — New  poat  ofBce:  •47.018 

Exlra — Davids  Creek   Dam     Pending 

County — Blue  Grass  Reservoir.  Planning 
stage 

County — Library  grant     •900 

County — Blue  Qraaa  Creek  watershed  Un- 
der study 

County — Agricultural  research,  •28.663 

County — Extension  service:  ^30.000. 

County— SC3     •I96>t5 

County — Consumer  service:   •118,301 

County— A3C8:   •517.219 

County — CCC    •4.618,745 

County— FCIC;  •4.930 

County— FHA:    •1.031,130 

County— Medicare     •95.000 

County— Added  social  security:  •147.000. 

CAxaou.   CotlNTT 
LOCATION.   paojkCT.   rtiNue.   ob  statdb 
Arradla— REA  telephone:   •166. OOO 
Templetoii — New  sewer  system     •88.000. 
Carroll — Urban  renewal     •89.500 
Carroll — Ctvtl  defenae  radio    •11.306. 
Carroll — Civil  defenae  center;   •6.500. 
Carroll-  New  port  oflBce    Pending 
Carroll — Greenspan  progxew  •4.683 
County— Library  grant    •6.300 
County — Agricultural  research-  $33,440 
County — Extenalon  service-   •48.660. 
County— 8C8     •46.307 
County — Consumer  service-  •364.7S4 
County— ASCS     •611.175 
County-  CCC    •6.948,033 
County— FCIC    •l.ses 
Countv— REA-    $168, 000 
County— FHA-    •286,740 
County— Medicare    •180  000 
Co'jnty-    Added    social    security-    •297,000 

CkaS    COUNTT 
tC)C  ATION,    PBOJICT     ru  Nt>8.    OB   STATCTS 

Anita — New  post  office    •33.862 
Atlantic — Remodel  poet  office    •38,000 
Cumberland   senior  citizen   housing     •SO - 

Mn— "•' — RSA   telephone:    •185.000. 
Massena — Senior  citizen:  •36.000 


Atlantic- -Remodel  hoaplUl:  •610.000. 

County — Library  grant:   •950 

County — Agricultural   research:    •23,885 

Oounty^Extenslon  service:  •54,350. 

County— SCS    »89.169. 

County — Consumer  service:  •171,735. 

County— ASCS:  •671.397. 

County— CCC      •4.896.753. 

County— FCIC      »36.618. 

County— REA     «1 85,000. 

County— FHA     $1114.700. 

County— Medicare:   •174,000. 

County — Added    social    security:    •393.000. 

CaAWrOBD    COUNTT 

LOCATION,    PBOJECT.    Fl'NDS.    OB    STATUS 

Delolt — New   sewer  system;    •42.000  gr^a-., 
•as. 000  loan. 

DeulBon— Mldweatern  CX)Uege  Ubrary:  »5,- 
ooo. 

DenlBon — Mldweetern  work  study  progress 
S30  000 

D«nls<in— HoeplUl  expansion:   •106,000 

DenlBon — Sewer  system    •7,500. 

Denlson — Urban   planning:    »6.894 

Denlaon — Kventlde   expansion  HHFA   lo.a: 

Dow  City — Dane  Ridge  wuterstied  S'JOu - 
000 

Dow  City — Sewage  treatment:  •14,742. 

Manilla — Sewage  treatment     »17.070. 

County — Urban  planning    »39.0O0. 

County — Agricultural  research:    •33,440 

County — Extension  service:  JSSOOO 

County— SCS     1146,191 

County — Consumer  service :  $527,526. 

County— ASCS:   •557,241. 

County — C.C.C.     •9,151.001. 

County— FCIC      •4.931. 

County— PHA     $1,609,461. 

County— Medicare:  »156.000. 

County — Added  social  security     •239.000 

Dallas    CorNTT 

LOCATION.  PROJECT.  rt'NDS.  OR  STATUS 

Adel— Flood  control.  $50,000 
Granger — Remodel   pcjst  office:    »5.000, 
Van  Meter — Urban   planning:   •1.034. 
County — Saylorville      Reservoir      plannlr.c 
stage. 

County — Urban  planning:  •12.000. 

County — Library  grant    »2.80O 

County — Agricultural  research:  ^33  540 

County — Elxtenslon  service     $20  000 

County — SCS     »45.308. 

County — Consumer  service:  $473,305. 

County— ASCS.  $641,191 

County — CCC.   $10,067,080. 

County— PC  I  C     •4.857 

County  —  PHA:   $516  090 

County — Medicare     riSO.OOO. 

County— Added   social    security:    •410  OOC 

Fremont    Cotrwrr 

lOCATION,    PROJECT.    ITKD8,    OR    STATUS 

Hamburg— aenlor  citizen  housing:  »405 - 
000 

Hamburg — River  barge  lock-  •35,000 

Hamburg— Remodel  Federal  building 
•283.000 

Hamburg— New  hoepital     •436.000 

Hamburg  vicinity — River  bank:  •781.3f54 

Sidney— Low  rent  housing:   •346,000 

Bartlett— Farm  levee:   •967.617, 

Bartlett   vicinity — River  bank:    •862,99! 

Thurman— Levee  repairs:  •ISO.OOO 

Farragut:  Houalng  development:  •4.000 

County — Library  grant:  ^700 

County— Ledgewood  Creek  watershed 
Pending 

County — Agricultural   reaearch-    •14,332 

County — Extension  service:  •15.100. 

County— SCS:   •94.333 

County — Consumer  service:  •147.848 

County— ASCS:  •500.292. 

County— CCC     •10.738  JU. 

County— FCIC     •5.033 

County— FHA:  •390.370 

Coimty — Medicare:  •100,000. 

County — Social    security    added:    •155,000 


Grxxnx  Conim 


LOCATION,    PROJECT,    FUNDS,    0«    8TATT7S 

Jefferson — Semen    barn    and    laboratory: 

$37,411 
JptTerson— REC  loan  :  $442,000. 
jctTerson — Urban  planning:  (e.eSd. 
Jefferson— Adult  education:  $5,960. 
Jefferson— Public  Ubrary:  $187,880. 
Kippey — New  post  office:  Pending. 
County — Jefferson  dam :  Under  review. 
County — Agricultural  research:  $40,701. 
County — Extension  service:  (26,050. 
County — SCS:   «37.123. 
County — Consumer  service:  $173,395. 
County— ASCS:   $406,165. 
County — C.C.C:  $11,249,130. 
County— P.C.I.C:  $466. 
County — REA     $422,000. 
County— FHA     $406,367. 
County — Library  grant:  $6,800. 
County — Medicare-  $134,000. 
County — Social  security  added:  •217,000. 

Guthrie   County 
location,  projecr.   funds.  or  status 
Casey — New  sewer  system:   •10.500. 
Casey — Remodel  post  office:  $8,500. 
B.iv.'ird— Senior   citizens  housing:    $48,000. 
Guthrie  center — New  post  office:  Approved. 
(■iir.ds  pending. 
Panora — New  post  office:  Funds  pending. 
County- -Library  grant:  $7,900. 
County — Bear   Creek   watershed:    Pending. 
County — Agricultural  research:  $72,980. 
County — Extension  service:  $18,500. 
County — SCS:   $93,707 
County — Consumer  service:   $199,208. 
r'HUity- ASCS:   $785  110. 
County— C.C.C:  $6,660,812. 
County— PC  I.e.:  $2,335. 
County- FHA:   $743,511. 
County — Medicare:  $142,000. 
County — Social  security  added:  $228,000. 

Harrison  Countt 
location.  project,  funds.  or  status 
Logan-Magnolia — Headstart    project:     $4,- 
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Missouri  Valley— Youtli  Corps:   $21,740. 
R:ver  Sioux-  River  bank  work:   $666,469. 
Missouri  Valley — River  bank  work: $481, 959. 
Missouri   Valley — Sewage   treatment:  $81,- 


fiOO. 


Mondamln — New  post  office :   Pending. 

Woodbine — Sewage  treatment:   $25,690. 

Dunlap — Sewage  treatment:   $33,000. 

County — Erosion  control:  $101,625. 

Coimty — DeSoto    recreation:   $45,144. 

County — DeSoto  wildlife:  $86,000. 

County — DeSolo  roads:   $64,629. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans :     $74,000. 

County — Urban  planning:   $15,000. 

County — Library  grant:   $1,500. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $30,885. 

County — Extension  service:     $27,600. 

County — SCS:  $245,587. 

County — Consumer  ser-vlce:  $221,386. 

County— ASCS:   $897,585. 

County— C.C.C. :   $13,250,945. 

Cotmty- REA:   $360,000. 

County— FHA:   $1,137,890. 

County — Medicare:   $164,000. 

County — Social  security  added:  $282,000. 


Madison  Countt 

LOCATION,  projects.  FUNDS.  OR  STATUS 

Truro — Senior  citizen  housing:   $36,000. 
Farlham — Senior  citizen  housing:  $36,000. 
FArlham — Nursing    home:   $108,600. 
Eariham — Manpower  training:   $83,086. 
Wmterset — Neighborhood  center:  $18,648. 
County — Home  mortgage  loans:  $116,000. 
County — Library   grant.   $400. 
Coimty- Agricultural  research:  $33,440. 
County — Extension  service:   $20,360. 
County — SCS:   $305,000. 
County — Consumer    service:  $144,184. 
County— ASCS-   $547,448. 


CJounty— C.C.C:  $6,205,154. 
County — P.I.CA.:  $18,649. 
County — FHA:   $415,720. 
Cotmty — Medicare:  $127,000. 
County — Added  social  security: 

Mills  County 


$194,000. 


LOCATION,    PKOJSCT,    FUNDS,    OH    STATUS 

Glenwood — New  poet  office :  pending. 
Glenwood — Headstart  program :  $2,490. 
Olenwood — Hospital  work  program:    $18,- 
155. 
Olenwood — ^ICanpower  training:  $242,679. 
Olenwood — School  trftlnlng  grant:  $25,000. 
Malvern — Headstart  program :  $3,666. 
Malvern — Senior  citizen  bousing:  $4,000. 
County — ^Adult  education :  $11,500. 
County — Community  planning :  $16,452. 
Coimty — Home  mortgage  loan :  $536,000. 
County — ^Library  grant:  $1,000. 
County — ^Agricultural  research :  $14332. 
County — Extension  service :  $30,650. 
County— SCS:  $251,893. 
County — Coiuumer  ser-vlce :  $126,170. 
County— ASCS:  $406,863. 
County— C.C.C:  $7,407,708. 
County— P.CXC:  $4,876 
County — FHA:  $373,630. 
County — ^Medicare:  $99,000. 
County— Social  security  added:  $172,000. 

Monona  Countt 
location.  pkojxct,  funds,  ob  status 

Blenooe— Sewer  treatznent  plant:   $13,000. 

Blenooe — ^New   water    and    sewer    system: 
$35,000  grant,  $73,000  loan. 

Onawa^—Blver  erosion  repairs:  $67,810. 

Onawa— BXC  loan:  $254,000. 

Mapleton — Senior  citizen  bousing:   $186,- 
000. 

Mapleton — Airport  development:   $105,808. 

Onawa — Industrial  railroad  spur:   $75,000. 

County — ^Nagel     drainage     Improvements : 
$15,000. 

County — ^Home mortgage:  $153,000. 

County — ^Library  grant:  $660, 

County — ^Agricultural   reeearcb:    $33,440. 

County — Extension  service :  $30,440. 

County— SCS:  $4,869,904. 

County — Consumer  service :  $194,197. 

County— ASCS:  $765,681. 

Cotmty— C.C.C:  $104293,195. 

County— REA:  $254,000. 

County— FHA:  $293,310. 

County — Medicare:  $126,000. 

Coimty — Added  social  security:  $189,000. 


MONTCOMXBT  COUNTY 
LOCATION,    PROJECT,    FUNDS,    OB    STATUS 

Red    Oak — Airport    development:    $64,065. 
Red  Oak — SBIC  license :  $153,000. 
Red      Oak — Learning      resource      center: 
$358,000. 

Stanton — Community  planning:  $3,300. 

Stanton — Senior  citizen  housing :  $310,324. 

Vllllsca — Headstart  program:  $3,610. 

Elliot— New  sewer  system:  $30,100. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans:  $295,000. 

County — Urban  planning:  $43,000. 

County — Library  grant:  $400. 

Ooimty — Agricultural  research :  $16,719. 

County-^^Bxtenslon  service :  $27,950. 

County — SCS:  $106,144. 

County — Consumer  service:  $90,665. 

County— ASCS:  $414,509. 

County— C.C.C. :  $4,614,846. 

County^— F.CJ.C.:  »7.668. 

County — ^FHA:  $430,820. 

County— Medicare:  $156,000. 

County — ^Added  social  security:  $237,000. 

Pack  County 
locatiok,  peojxct.  ittitds,  or  status 
BraddyrUle — ^Water  sewer  system:  $23,000 
grant,  $65,000  loan. 

BraddyvUle — ^Poet     office     improvements: 
Pending. 


Clarlnda— College  Ubrary  grants:  $62^76. 

Clarlnda — College  work  study  program: 
$28,160. 

Clarlnda — Mental  health  training:  $25,000. 

Clarlnda — New  post  office:  Pending. 

Clarlnda — Headstart  program:  $2,791. 

Sbenandoab — Headstart  program:  $3,656. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans:  $621,000. 

County — Ubrary  grant:  $1,200. 

County — Mill  and  Longbrancb  Creek  wa- 
tershed: Pending. 

County — Agricultural  reeearcb :  $14,332. 

County — Extension  service:  $37,950. 

County— SCS:  $117,112. 

County — Consumer  service:  $127,178. 

County — ASCS:  $505,523. 

County — C.C.C:  $5,103,615. 

County— F.C.I.C:  $6,997. 

County — FHA:  $736,596. 

County— Medicare:  $229,000. 

County — Added  social  security:  $351,000. 

POTTAWATTAMIX    COUNTY 
LOCATION,    PROJECT,    FUNDS,    OR    STATUS 

Council  Bluffs — Storm  sewers:  $948,000. 

Council  Bluffs — Urban  renewal:  $93,058. 

Council  Bluffs — School  grant  for  military 
children:  $52,876. 

Council  Bluffs — Urban  plan:  $70,746. 

CouncU  Bluffs — Nursing  student  loans: 
$4,180. 

Council  Bluffs — Levee  repairs:  $66,960. 

CouncU  Bluffs— River  bank  work:  $811,223. 

Council  Bluffs — Federal  building  expan- 
sion: Estimated  $58,000.  pending. 

Council  Bluffs — Youth  Corps  programs: 
$72,510. 

Council  Bluffs — Urban  renewal:  $4,910,000. 

Council  Bluffs — Swimming  pool  grant: 
$45,000. 

Carter  Lake — School  grant  for  military 
children:  $14,350. 

Carter  Lake — Postal  branch  established. 

Walnut — ^Poet  office  expansion:  $11,800. 

Oakland — New  post  office  expansion: 
$11,800. 

Neola — Headstart  program:  $2,304. 

Macedonia — Remodel  post  office :  $5,805. 

Treynor — Treynor  recreation  area. 

County— Adult  education :  $8,270. 

County — Other  Headstart  programs:  $70.- 
465. 

County — Training  unemployed:  $201,111. 

County — North  Pldgeon  watershed:  Pend- 
ing. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans:  $5,617,000. 

County — Indian  Creek  project:  $300,000. 

County — Library  grant ;  $850. 

County — Simon  Run  watershed:   Pending. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $19,112. 

County^ — Extension  service:  $67,900. 

County — SCS:  $462,818. 

County — Consumer  service :  $657,113. 

County— ASCS:  $709,409. 

County — C.C.C:  $13,000,258. 
County— P.C.I.C:  $19,218. 
County — PHA:  $852,760. 
County — Medicare:  $540,000. 

County — Added  social  security:  $895,000. 

Shxlby    County 
location,  pboject,  funds,  or  status 
Harlan — New  post  office :  Pending. 
Harlan — Medicare  alert:  $12,732. 
Irwin — Touth  Corps;  $4,400. 
Defiance — Water  sewer:  $13,000  grant,  sys- 
tem: $100,000  loan. 

Esu-llng — New  ixwt  office :  Pending. 

Elk  Horn— Remodel  post  office:  $80,000. 

Elk  Horn — Greenspan  project:  $700. 

County — Home   mortgage  loans:    $123,000. 

County — Agricultural   reeearcb:    $28,885. 

County — Extension  service :  $33,950. 

County — SCS:  $83,773. 

County — Consumer  service:  $363,993. 

County— ASCS:  $545312. 

County— C.C.C:  $8,688,413. 

County — F.C.I.C:   $4,922.  — 

County—PHA:  $1,179387. 
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•  2  BOO.OOO 


-irlsp  .'.vstpm 


ber  1965.  Representative  Gorman,  Demo- 

— « f       r»f     CQllfr\rTilQ      Ti'oc     namoH     \r\     HIq 


Some  Members  wanted  their  constituents 


tion.     During  the  debate  on  this  bill  in 
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County— Medicare    USa.OOO 

County     Added  Boclal  security    1307.000. 

Taixob    COUlfTT 

LOCATION     PBOJECT.    rUNOS.    OR    STATOB 

Bedford-    Plcid  coutro;     •2d4,5oO 

Clearfleld  New  water  system.  115.000 
grant,  neOOOO  loan 

Gravity— Water  sy»tem  •11.000  grant. 
•65  000   loan 

Gravity-  Rem  Kle;  po«t  office    ^500 

Lenox— Greenspan  program     Pending. 

County— Library  grant    »1  000 

County — Agricultural  research     »14.332 

County— Elxtenslon  service     133.450 

County— SCS    •236.860 

County  — Consumer  service    »irfl^98 

County— ASCS     •660.134 

County- CCC      »3.841J77 

County— FH-^     »446,4oiJ 

County— Me<li.are     $125  000 

County— Added  social  security:  •181,000 

MULTICOONTT    PbOJECTS 
LOCATluN      PROJECT,    nTNDS,    OR    STATTTS 

Page.  Montgomery.  Cas«,  MUla.  Fremont — 
Program  development     »26  868 

Crawford.  Harrison.  Monona,  Shelby — 
Parm  training  program     •60  642. 

Harnaon.  Sfielby  Musquito  Cre«lc  levee  re- 
pairs    •  MlT.bKK) 

Audubon.    Dallas.    Guthrie — Study    grant: 

•35  824 

Madl.s.ir.  Adair  Taylor.  Union.  Ringgold. 
Adam»--Study  grant    •40.894. 

Carr  ii:  Greene  Calhoun.  Sac— Develop- 
ment project  improve  economic   level:    •36- 

Harrison.      Shelby— Moaqulto     watershed 
Approval 

Premjnt      Harrison- HeadsUrt     program 

•  13  191 

Pottawattamie  Harrison.  Mills.  Page— 
Headatart  program     •79.583. 

Audatxjn  Cass.  Adair,  Guthrle--Turkey 
Creek  watershed     $2  632  120 

Crawford.  Delaware.  Des  Molnis.  Polk. 
Washington     Assoc  BetaJded  Children    •as.- 

670 

Adslr  Adams,  Guthrl* — 5  x  BO  .-e..reatlon 
Mills  Fremont — Urban  planning  •45.000 
Greene.    Madison — Urban    planning      •ll.- 

000 

Harr!»i^n  Pottawattamie-  Alien  Steer 
watershed    Pending 

Guthrie.  Audubon.  Ca«»— Troublesome 
Creek  wa'  ershed    Pending 

MlU.i.  Freemont— Waubonale  Creek  water- 
shed    Pending 

Pottawattamie  Mllla — Ponies  watershed 
Pending 

Page  Fremont.  Montgomery — Wsst  Tarklo 
Creek  watersned    Pending 

Crawford  Harrison  Monona.  Shslby — VU- 
Itatlon  service  shut-Ins    •«4.a56 

Crawford  Harrison.  Monona.  Shelby — 
Headstart  pr   )ect    »39  032 

Calhoun.  Carroll,  Sac.  Greene— Headstart 
project    ^3  lOrt 

Boone  Dalla*.  Guthrie.  Madlson-Work  ex- 
perience and  training    •229,040 

Harrlscm,  Monona — Ox-Bow  Lakes  Recrea- 
tion    •  2.500  000 

Harrlsi.n.  Adair  and  28  other  counties — 
Kmergencv  flood  repair     JSOCOOO 

Dallas  Madison— Rxt  Badger  Creek  •313.- 
000 

Greene  Crawford — Scran  ton,  Scbleawlg 
JefTerson  Plan  assistance    •35.000 

DisraicTWiDi  PiiojecTS 
mojBCT.  ruNos.  or  stati  a 
RehabUlUtlon  of  blind    »:i0  0«x) 
Allocation  disaster  relief    »5  00<i  <X)0 
Outdoor  recreational  area    •1283  884 
RehabllltaUon  Hood  property    »2  OfX'iXK) 


Aid    elementary    and    secondary    schools 
(2  800.000 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

HOUSE     SMALL     BUSINESS     COM- 
MITTEE—89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr  McFAIX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr  EXiNsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  Uils  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  ETVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
as  we  approach  adjournment  of  this,  the 
89th  Congress.  I  want  to  provide  you  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  with  a  brief 
report  of  the  work  and  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  during  these  past  2  years 

As  you  will  recall,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  again  to  reestablish  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  House  directed  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  should  be  in- 
creased from  13  to  15  member.s. 

During  the  89th  ConRress  you,  Mr 
Speaker,  appointed  me  as  chairman  to 
serve  along  with  the  following  Members: 

Wright  Patman.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Abraham  J  Multeh,  Democrat,  of  New- 
York. 

Tom  Steed.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  C  Kxlczynski,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois. 

John  D,  Dingell,  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan 

Neal  Smith.  Democrat,  of  Iowa 

Charles  L  Weltner.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia 

Arch  A  Moore.  Jr..  Republican,  of 
West  Virginia,  ranking  minority  member. 

H.  Allen  Smith.  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ralph  Harvey.  Republican,  of  Indiana 

Silvio  O  Conte.  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sacliusetts 

James  T  Broyhill,  Republican,  of 
North  Carolina 

Prank  J.  Horton.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

During  September  1965.  Representa- 
tive James  Roosevelt  resigned  from  the 
committee.  Representative  Jame.s  C 
Corman,  Democrat,  of  Callfon^la.  was  se- 
lected to  take  his  place  During  October 
1966.  Representative  Charles  L  Weltner 
resigned  and  he  was  replaced  by  Repre- 
sentative Donald  J  Irwin.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

These  Memkjers.  Mr  Speaker,  which 
you  appointed,  are  Members  of  unusual 
ability  and  are  steadfast  In  their  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  the  principles  pro- 
claimed clearly  and  forcefully  by  the 
Congress  that  the  security  and  well-being 
of  our  Nation  can  be  realized  only  If  the 
small  business  sector  of  our  economy  re- 
main.s  viable  and  vigorous — that  small 
business  must  be  protected  and  encour- 


aged in  order  to  preserve  our  free-enter- 
prise system 

Prior  to  January  1966  the  committee 
had  never  been  privileged  to  have  a  home 
of  its  own.  The  committee  staff  was 
housed  in  rooms  scattered  throughout 
the  Cannon  House  Offlce  Building.  Our 
hearings  were  held  In  committee  rooms 
provided  by  other  committees.  Mr 
Speaker,  with  your  ai>signing  a  hear- 
ing room  and  staff  quarters  in  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  our  physical  facilities  became 
greatly  improved.  Our  thanks  to  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  me  say  also  that 
this  expression  of  thanks  is  likewise 
voiced  by  the  Nation's  small  business 
community. 

Our  committee  Is  also  grateful  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Honorable 
J   George  Stewart,  and  to  his  dedicated 
Assistant.  Mr.  Mario  B.  Camploli 
small  business  and  tk»  economy 

The  economy  of  our  country  Is  enjoy- 
ing the  sixth  straight  year  of  growth  and 
prosperity  Small  business  has  sliared 
in  these  good  times,  but  even  so,  all  of 
us  recognize  that  these  good  times  have 
brought  with  them  important  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  structure  of  our 
economy  All  of  these  changes,  it  seems. 
have  brought  new  and  si^ecial  problems 
for  small  business.  In  the  opening  days 
of  the  89th  Congress,  therefore,  the  com- 
mittee was  required  to  deal  with  a  van- 
ety  of  challenges  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  assicned 
to  the  committee  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  com- 
mittee moved  firmly  and  resolutely  to 
face  up  to  these  problems — serious  prob- 
lems with  which  small  business  is  com- 
pelled to  contend. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    COMMITTEE 

In  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, these  subcommittees  were  estab- 
lished : 

Subcommittee  No.  1.  Foundations 
Their  Impact  on  Small  Business,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Wright  Patman.  Democrat,  of  Texas  In- 
quired into  the  operation  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  and  their  Impact  upon  small 
business  Other  Members  appointed  to 
this  subcommittee  were  Representatives 
Roosevelt.  Democrat,  of  California 
Weltner.  Democrat,  of  Georgia.  R.^ph 
Harvey,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  and  H 
Allen  Smith,  Republican,  of  California 
Due  t^  the  re.<;iK nation  of  Repro.senta- 
tlve  Roosevelt  in  September  1965,  Rep- 
re.sentative  Cor  man.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia was  assigned  to  the  subcominittt^ 

Subcommittee  No  2,  Small  Busir.ess 
and  Government  Procurement,  was 
placed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Abraham  J  Multer,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York.  The  other  Members 
app<)lnted  to  this  subcommittee  were 
Representatives  Stkd.  Democrat,  of  Ok- 
lahoma. Roosevelt.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. H.  Allen  Smith.  Republican,  of 
California,  and  Conte.  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts.  Due  to  the  resignation 
of  Representative  Roosevelt  in  Septen;- 


ber  1965.  Representative  Gorman,  Demo- 
crat, of  California  was  named  in  his 
place  on  the  subcommittee. 

Subcommittee  No.  3  on  Taxation  was 
headed  by  Representative  Tom  Sthsd, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma.  Other  Mem- 
bers named  were  Representatives  Mul- 
ter. Democrat,  of  New  York,  Neal  Smith, 
Democrat,  of  Iowa.  James  Broyhill,  Re- 
publican, of  North  Carolina,  and  Contb, 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  on  Distribution 
Problems  Affecting  Small  Business  was 
established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  James  Roosevelt,  Demo- 
crat, of  California.  Other  Members  as- 
siizned  to  this  subcommittee  Included 
Representatives  Kluczynski.  Democrat, 
of  Illinois,  DiNCELL,  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan. Moore.  Republican,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  HoRTON.  Republican,  of  New 
York.  Following  the  resignation  of  Rep- 
resentative Roosevelt  in  September 
1965.  the  unfinished  work  of  this  sub- 
committee was  carried  forward  to  com- 
pletion by  the  Subcommittee  on  Regula- 
tor>'  and  Enforcement  Agencies. 

Subcommittee  No.  5  on  Small  Business 
Problems  in  Urban  Areas  was  placed  un- 
der the  chainnanship  of  Representative 
John  C.  Kluczynski,  Democrat,  of  Il- 
linois Other  Members  assigned  to  the 
subcommittee  were  Representatives 
Milter.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Welt- 
ner. Democrat,  of  Georgia.  Ralph  Har- 
\iy,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  and  Hor- 
ton, Republican,  of  New  York. 

Subcommittee  No.  6  on  the  Activities 
of  Regulatory  and  Enforcement  Agencies 
Relating  to  Small  Business  was  created 
and  placed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell.  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan.  Other  members  of 
this  subcommittee  are  Representatives 
Neai.  Smith.  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  Welt- 
ner Democrat,  of  Georgia,  Conte.  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts,  and  James 
Broyhill,  Republican,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Subcommittee  No.  7 — the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Special  Investigations  of  Small 
Business  Problem.s — operated  under  the 
ctiairmanshlp  of  Representative  Neal 
Smith.  Democrat,  of  Iowa.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  are  Repre- 
sentatives Steed,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa. DiNGELL.  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
HoRTON.  Republican,  of  New  York,  and 
J^MEs  Broyhill,  Republican,  of  Nortii 
Carolina. 

HELP  rOR   MXMBFRS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Throughout  the  89th  Congress — as  in 
prpceding  Congresses — the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  operated  as  a  serv- 
ice committee  for  all  Members  of  the 
House.  The  committee  staff  is  expert  in 
handling  small  business  problems  and 
in  dealing  with  the  Government  agen- 
aes  involved.  Many  Members  of  the 
House   called   upon   our   committee   for 

uch  assistance,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sonal sen-ices  provided  the  Members 
has  continued  to  Increase.  In  all  in- 
stances these  matters  received  Immediate 
attention. 

Many  of  the  requests  for  assistance  in- 
volved the  financial  assistance  program 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 


Some  Members  wanted  their  constituents 
helped  with  procurement  problems. 
Antitrust  matters  also  were  handled,  as 
were  numerous  other  situations  covering 
a  wide  variety  of  problems  faced  by  a 
wide  variety  of  businesses  which  the  con- 
stituents owned  and  operated. 

The  committee's  staff  is  available  at 
all  times  to  serve  all  Members  of  the 
House.  This  will  be  equally  true  follow- 
ing adjournment  for  the  committee's  of- 
fice will  continue  to  be  open  each  day  of 
the  week  when  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

reabings  and  investicattons.  small  businzss 
administration 

As  provided  in  the  Small  Business  Act, 
the  Hoiise  Small  Business  Committee  lias 
a  special  duty  and  obligation  to  keep  it- 
self informed  regarding  all  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Accordingly,  during  the  89th 
Congress  the  committee  held  two  series 
of  hearings  covering  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration, 

The  first  set  of  hearing  were  held  dur- 
ing April  of  1965.  Later  sessions  were 
held  during  the  entire  week  of  July  18. 
1966. 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin  became  SBA 
Administrator  2  months  before  the  July 
hearings.  Administrator  Boutin  testi- 
fied in  some  detail  regarding  the  various 
programs  offered  by  the  agency  in  aid 
of  small  business. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  rep- 
resentatives of  small  business  associa- 
tions, small  businessmen,  and  oflBcials  of 
small  business  investment  companies. 
The  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  discuss 
budget  policies  of  the  administration  as 
they  relate  to  small  business  programs. 
A  reply  to  questions  concerning  business 
loans  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

Although  a  complete  review  of  SBA's 
operations  was  conducted,  special  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  three  specific  areas 
of  responsibility  charged  to  the  agency — 
first,  the  recent  loan  curtailments,  poli- 
cies, and  fimdlng  of  the  agency;  second 
the  small  business  lending  program  under 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  is  under  the  joint  administraiion 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Smtdl  Business  Administration; 
and  third,  the  oiJeratlons  of  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended.  The  full  scope  of  these 
programs  were  reviewed.  Similarly,  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  agency  and  the  resulting  changes 
in  personnel  assignments. 

A  field  investigation  into  the  operation 
of  title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  conducted  in  Detroit.  The  In- 
formation thereby  adduced  together  with 
the  evidence  developed  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  Indicated  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  small 
business  lending  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 


tion. During  the  debate  on  this  bill  in 
September  1966.  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  supported  an 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
DiNGELL  to  carry  out  this  transfer,  which 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Much  criticism  had  been  received  con- 
cerning the  investment  program.  The 
committee  devoted  a  good  portion  of  the 
hearing  to  this  problem.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings  and  hearings  by  other 
committees  pertaining  to  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  program,  legislation  was 
introduced  and  is  presently  l>eing  con- 
sidered which  will  enable  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  more  properly 
supervise  these  companies  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Complete  reports  on  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  several  subcommittees  is  be- 
ing prepared,  witii  recommendations,  for 
submission  to  the  House. 

TAX-EXEMPT    FOrN^).^TIO^•S 

One  of  the  subcommittees,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Wright 
P.'iTM^N.  has  continued  to  gather  facts  re- 
;-:arding  the  impact  of  privately-con- 
trolled, tax-exempt  foundations  on  the 
Nation's  economy — dealing,  in  part,  with 
foundation-controlled  enterprises  in 
competition  with  taxpaying  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  determine 
whether  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
provide  effective  supervisory  controls 
over  such  organizations.  Information 
has  been  gathered  from  approximately 
600  foundations  and  charitable  trusts. 
The  subcommittee's  study  has  brought  to 
light  many  instances  in  which  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  has  been  abused:  in- 
stances in  which  unfair  practices  were 
applied  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  small 
business  and  to  other  businesses  not  en- 
joying tax  exemption. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has  been 
noted  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Indeed, 
President  Johnson  recognizes  the  prob- 
lem of  foundation-controlled  enterprises 
in  competition  with  taxpaying  business- 
men, and  has  called  upon  the  Congress 
"to  deal  with  abuses  of  tax-exempt  pri- 
vate foundation."  See  the  President's 
Economic  Report  to  Congress.  Jan- 
uary 27,  1966,  page  18. 

One  measure  of  the  subcommittee's 
accomplishments  is  that  the  Treasury- 
has  transmitted  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  problem  areas 
among  tax-exempt  private  foundations. 
These  problems  cannot  be  resolved  un- 
der present  law  and,  therefore,  a  number 
of  legislative  measures  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Treasury. 

Another  measure  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's accomplishments  is  the  fact  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  assessed 
large  amounts  of  taxes  resulting,  in  part, 
from  the  data  pubUshed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Five  of  the  foundations  which 
have  been  under  study  by  the  subcommit- 
tee were  assessed  $28  million  by  the  In- 
ternal Plevenue  Service. 

procttrement 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
and  Government  Procurement,  imder  the 
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chHlrmanahlp  of  Representative  Abra- 
ham J  Mt-LTtR.  has  been  quite  active 
and  effective  durinR  the  89th  ConKress. 
This  subcommuiee  possesses  a  hl«h  de- 
cree of  expertise  regardlriK  smai;  busi- 
ness problen\s  associated  with  the  pro- 
curement practices  and  programs  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hearings 
in  the  89th  Con^rpss  relating  primarily 
to  small  business  subcontracting  and  set- 
aside  proKram-s  These  are  the  major 
programs  to  which  small  business  looks 
for  a  fair  proportion  of  thr  procurement 
dollar 

The  subcommittees  hearlrigs  were 
held  In  the  wake  of  a  change  made  by 
the  then  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  In  transferrin? 
the  rwponsiblllty  for  set -asides  from 
SBA  to  the  prt>curement  agencies  and 
eliminatinK  SBAs  procurement  cenUv 
represenUtives.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  representatives  of  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Departments  of  Army  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  Defense  Supply  Agency 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  SBA  Rep- 
resentatives of  small  business  flrr.is  and 
their  associaUons  testified  In  the  sub- 
committees hearings  In  protest  against 
SBAs  change  The  subcommittee  also 
develoi?ed  a  great  deal  of  information 
through  staff  conferences,  correspond- 
ence, and  other  informal  procedures 

In  connection  with  the  subcontraotlng 
aspect  of  the  hearings,  the  stibrommlttee 
took  testimony  from  representatives  of 
major  prime  contractors  renardU  g  their 
Maall  business  subcontracting  programs 
established  under  Public  Law  87  J05  and 
their  participation  In  the  voluntary  smaii 
business  subcontracting  program 

Additional  testimony  regarding  the 
set-aside  change  was  taken  from  SBA 
following  the  appointment  of  Bernard 
L.  Boutin  as  the  new  Administrator  He 
requested  an  opportunity  to  study  his 
predecessors  change  In  the  set-aside 
program  and  to  return  to  the  committee 
with  recommendations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  90th  Congress  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  testified 
that  the  change  would  be  reconsidered 
and  reported  to  the  committee  at  the 
same  time 

TAXATION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  under 
the  chairmanship  of  RepresenUtlve  Tom 
Stxkd  has  conducted  through  I  us  staff 
a  continuing  study  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  Federal  tax  structure  and  Its  Im- 
pact upon  small  bustnefis 

Chairman  Stwd  has  requested  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  Investigate  ilie 
activities  of  nonprofit  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations in  conjunction  with  the  sale 
of  air  trar\sportat»on  In  response  t<j 
Chairman  Stzeds  request,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  Instructed  its  Man- 
hatun  field  office  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  this  matter. 

oTSTmBrTmoN  gmc<iiti£TTTat 

UB    1*A*r«rO«T*TIOI« 

The  DlstribuUon  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  role  of  small  business 
in  the  air  transportation  Industry 
These  hearings  were  primarily  concerned 


with  the  problems  of  small  business 
travel  agents,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  air  passenger  transporU- 
llon.  and  tlie  problems  confronting  small 
business  alrfrei^iht  forwarders  Evi- 
dence was  also  received  concerning  the 
need  for  small  businessmen  to  receive 
continuing  scheduled  helicopter  service 
in  Metropolitan  1am  .Ajikteles. 

Seven  hearings  were  held.  Including 
sessions  in  Los  Angeles.  Chlc-a*:o,  and 
Washington  Over  100  witnesses  testified 
nr  flied  statements 

At  the  opening  session  of  tlie  hearings, 
the  vice  president  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
ference, during  cross-examination  by 
Subcommittee  Clialrman  Roosevelt,  in- 
formed the  subcommittee  of  tlie  air  car- 
riers' willingness  to  Join  with  the  travel 
agents  In  forming  a  joint  committee  to 
study  ticketing  costs  This  project, 
which  had  long  been  sought  by  travel 
agents,  has  since  become  a  reality  and 
Ls  well  on  Uie  road  t^i  cijmpletlon 

The  carriers,  sliortly  afU'r  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hearings.  aLso  with- 
drew a  new  proposed  schedule  for  com- 
missions which  had  been  vigorously  op- 
;io«ed  by  the  travel  agents  becau.se  It 
reduced  by  40  percent  tlie  commissions 
they  would  receive  on  the  largest  single 
category  of  tickets.  Another  byproduct 
of  the  hearings  has  been  tlie  granting, 
on  a  regular  basLs.  of  reduced-rale  air 
transportation  to  travel  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  them  to  become 
familiar  with  tourist  and  vacation  areas 
and  facilities. 

Shortly  after  Representative  John  C 
KLurzYNSKi  tKH-ame  acting  chairman  of 
tlie  subcommittee,  due  to  the  resignation 
of  Representative  liiiosevelt.  it  was  call- 
til  to  his  attention  that  the  new  standards 
committee  working  with  the  SecreUr>-  of 
Commerce  on  the  proposed  new  plywood 
^landard  was  composed  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  American  Plywood  .As- 
stKTlatlon.  Congressman  KtrczYNSKi 
wrote  U\e  Secretary  of  Commerce  calling 
this  to  his  attention  and  requested  that 
represenutlves  of  tiie  Independent  sec- 
tor of  the  Industry  be  appointed  to  the 
committee  Shortly  after  the  letter  was 
sent,  the  committee  was  enlarged  to  In- 
clude Independent  representation 

riBAN    sMitu.   vnsiNcsa    imOSl.IMS 

Hearings  were  held  bv  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Urban  Small  Buslne.ss  Prob- 
lems under  the  chairmanship  of  Repr-^- 
sentatlve  John  C  KLrczvNSKi  In 
Chicago.  Rochester.  New  York,  Atlanta, 
and  Washington  Te.-^tlmony  was  re- 
ceived from  over  200  witnesses,  the  bulk 
.■)f  whom  were  .small  businessmen  The 
witnesses  also  included  such  notables  as 
the  mayors  nf  New  York.  Chicago. 
Rochester,  and  Atlanta,  and  the  Secre- 
tary if  th'"  Department  of  Hou.sing  and 
Urban  Develoi)ment  Hearings  were  held 
in  small  business  shopping  centers,  .small 
business  retail  outlets  in  areas  scheduled 
to  be  demolished,  and  shopping  plazas. 
as  well  as  the  more  usual  formal  hearing 
rooms  A  wealth  of  new  Information 
concerning  the  problems  actually  con- 
fronting the  Nation  8  urban  small  busd- 
ne«smen  was  compiled  Round  table  dis- 
cussions  by    members   of    the   acadenUc 


community,  the  planning  profession,  city 
managers  and  consultants  were  also  held. 
during  which  these  problems  were  sub- 
jected to  Intense  analysLs  and  scrutiny 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Issued  directives  to  all  field 
offices  that  they  are  to  establish  at  nnce 
close  liaison  with  the  field  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  and  those  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  charge  of  urban  renewal 
The  purpose  of  this  liaison  will  be  to  .see 
that  every  small  businessman  who  Ls  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  Is  personally  In- 
formed of  the  programs  available  to  him 
In  conjunction  with  urban  renewal 

The  subcommltt*^e  has  also  received 
assurances  from  the  Secretary-  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  that  sev- 
eral  programs  which  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  but  have  not  been  imple- 
uiented  by  these  agencies  will.  In  the  Im- 
medUte  future,  be  fully  operative. 

BVBCOliMrTTU     ON     *CT1VITIB»     Or    REOrL.^TORT 
AND  tNrOiClMENT  AOINCIES 

Throughout  the  89th  Congress.  Rep- 
resenUtlve  John  D.  Dingbll  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
tivities of  Regulator!'  and  Enforcement 
Agencies  Relating  to  Small  Business 
During  the  first  st>ssion  of  the  Coi\R:ei^. 
testimony  was  developed  by  the  subcoir.- 
mlttee  from  represenutlves  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  Department  of  Ju.-ticp 
and  appropriate  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

During  the  seca^nd  session  of  the  Con- 
uress.  hearings  were  held  on  the  actuUles 
of  the  Federal  Communications  CommL'^- 
slon  relating  to  .small  buslne.ss.  Te.'^t:- 
monv  was  received  from  spokesmen  fcr 
small  business  florists  concerning  the 
entry  of  We.stem  Union  Into  the  dlref 
sale  of  flowers  In  Intercity  market,^ 
They  were  fearful  this  would  deprive 
thern  of  a  large  portion  of  their  market 
because  of  Western  Union's  access  to  the 
contents  of  messages  sent  for  congratu- 
latory purposes  and  other  factors  The 
Commission,  subsequent  to  Inquirr 
lodged  bv  the  subcommittee,  has  in- 
structed Western  Union  to  prohibit  ItJ 
employees  from  using  the  contents  :'. 
messages  for  tlie  purpose  of  sollcltLng 
orders  for  flowers 

TesUmony  was  al.so  received  concern- 
ing the  allegedly  dl9crlmlnator>'  rat« 
structure  of  the  television  networks  for 
advertising  purposes  Durlnc  testlmonv 
before  the  subcommittee.  ABC  and  NBC 
announced  the  abandonment  of  their 
former  rate  structure  and  the  Issuance 
of  a  new  rate  card  which  eliminated  the 
alleged  discriminatory  practices 

Testimony  was  also  received  ircr". 
spokesmen  from  small  businessmen  de- 
siring the  desigimtion  of  additional  radio 
spectrum  so  that  they  might  make  fuUe- 
usage  of  land  mobile  radio.  Subsequent 
to  an  Inquiry  lodged  by  the  subcon.mit- 
tee  with  the  Commission,  field  studies  c: 
the  feasibility  of  assigning  addition^- 
spectrum   for   this   purpose,   wtiich  hac 


long  been  sought  by  land  mobile  users. 
%ere  commenced. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  the 
proprietor  of  a  proposed  common  ear- 
ner microwave  system  and  spokesmen 
for  small  businessmen  shared  time  com- 
puter center  regarding  the  necessity  of 
additional  facilities,  at  reasonable  cost, 
for  tlie  transmission  of  data.  Subse- 
quent to  the  receipt  of  this  testimony  by 
the  subcommittees,  the  Commission  has 
ruled  that  microwave  may  now  be  used 
for  common  carrier  purposes  and  that 
a  number  of  smaller  firms  may  share  the 
same  facilities. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  the 
telephone  answering  Industry,  Inde- 
pendent producers  of  television  pro- 
grams. Independent  marketers  of  tele- 
phone equipment,  radio  and  television 
station  representatives,  the  National 
.Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  com- 
munity antenna  television  Industry,  and 
other  small  business  commimlcatlon 
interests. 

Chairman  Dingell  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, presenting  the  small  business 
problems  Inherent  In  programs  of  In- 
dustrial standardization.  Subsequent  to 
his  testimony,  he  was  asked  by  members 
of  the  science  committee  for  specific 
\1ews  on  additional  points  which  were 
al.so  presented. 

Chairman  Dingell  has  engaged  In 
conferences  with  both  General  Motors 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  seeking  to  have 
those  firms  eliminate  certain  allegedly 
discriminatory  practices  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  so-called  captive 
parts.  F\irther  conferences  are  sched- 
uled on  this  matter  and  It  Is  expected 
that  a  resolution  to  the  controversy  will 
t>e  obtained. 

ST-m.OMMITm    ON    SPECIAL    INVESTIGATIONS 
THE   EmCT  or   COBN    MARKrTINC   BY   THK  COM- 

M'lDrrT    cREDrr    corporation    upon    small 

B''SINrSS 

During  June  1966  the  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Investigations  of  Small  Busi- 
ne.s>  Problems,  under  the  chairmsmship 
of  Representative  Neal  Smith,  Demo- 
crat, of  Iowa,  conducted  5  days  of  hear- 
inKs  concerning  the  effect  of  com  mar- 
ls.eUng  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration upon  small  business. 

The  subcommittee  had  received  nu- 
merous complaints  concerning  price  dis- 
crimination and  other  marketing  factors 
which  alleged  that  country  elevators  and 
other  small  businessmen  had  not  been 
allowed  to  equitably  participate  In  the 
purchase  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion com.  The  complaints  dealt  spe- 
cifically with  an  extremely  heavy  sale  of 
com  by  CCC  during  the  first  several 
months  of  the  1965  com  marketing  year 
which  began  on  October  1.  1965. 

Following  a  rather  comprehensive 
field  investigation,  public  hearings  were 
held  at  which  testimony  was  received 
from  cooperative  associations  and  Inde- 
pendently owned  elevator  and  warehouse 
operators  from  the  Iowa  and  Miimesota 
grain  marketing  areas.  Witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  testi- 
fied. 


Based  upon  the  subcommittee  Inves- 
tigations and  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee adopted  a  unanimous  report.  House 
Report  No.  2082,  which  contains  the  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee.  This  report  has 
been  filed  with  the  House.  Indicative 
of  the  Interest  in  this  report  is  the  fact 
that  the  committee's  supply  of  the  print- 
ed record  of  the  hearings  has  been  de- 
pleted and  the  report  has  been  widely 
accepted. 

FBOBLKMS  or  THX  TOOL,  DIE,  AND  MACHINE  TOOL 
INDTJSTBIES 

The  Subcommittee  on  Special  Inves- 
tigations of  Small  Business  Problems 
conducted  hearings  on  July  26  and  27, 
1966,  concerning  problems  of  the  tool  and 
die  Industry  and  associated  problems  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  ma- 
chine tools. 

For  some  time  the  committee  had  re- 
ceived information  from  these  industries 
that  they  were  faced  with  important 
problems  involving  the  inability  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize  because  of  a  lack 
of  capital  and  the  inability  to  meet  pro- 
duction requirements  because  of  a  lack 
of  skilled  manpower.  This  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Investigations  of  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems and  hearings  were  conducted. 

At  these  hearings  representatives  of 
tool  and  die  manufacturers,  machine  tool 
producers  and  machine  tool  distributors 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee.  Tes- 
timony was  also  received  from  officials 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  tool,  die,  and  precision 
machine  Industries  because  all  of  the 
problems  affecting  these  Industries  spe- 
cifically affected  the  tool  and  die  manu- 
facturers. This  entire  industry  is  com- 
prised of  small  businessmen. 

A  report  based  on  these  hearings  is 
also  being  drafted  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  House. 

SMALL  BT7SINESS  DAIRIES 

During  the  89th  Congress  numerous 
communications  were  received  from  small 
Independent  dairies  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  complaining  about  price  wars 
which  threatened  their  continued  exist- 
ence. 

A  preponderance  of  these  complaints 
came  from  Independent  dairies  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  particularly  in  the  Des 
Moines  and  Waterloo  trading  areas. 

A  comprehensive  field  investigation 
was  conducted  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  In- 
terviews by  committee  investigators  were 
held  with  o£Bcials  of  many  of  the  dair- 
ies— both  small  and  large — doing  busi- 
ness in  the  markets  involved.  This  ac- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  brought  about 
the  termination  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  objectionable  pricing  practices  that 
had  been  applied  in  that  area. 

The  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Investigations  of  Small  Business 
Problems  has  been  effective  and  produc- 
tive In  solving  a  variety  of  problems  con- 
fronting small  business.  Some  interim 
reports  have  been  filed,  but  reports  cov- 
ering the  work  of  the  full  Committee  of 


the  House  Small  Business  Committee  will 
be  submitted  to  the  House  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

THE  COMMITTEE   STAFF 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
also  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Bryan  Haskell 
Jacques,  the  committee's  hard-working 
staff  director;  to  Mr.  Richard  L.  Mitchell, 
the  able  and  skillful  general  counsel ;  and 
to  all  other  members  of  the  staff.  The 
committee  is  fortunate  in  having  an  ex- 
cellent staff  composed  of  eflficient,  loyal, 
and  dedicated  individuals,  and  I  wish  to 
give  recognition  and  thanks  to  them  for 
the  capable  manner  in  which  they  have 
helped  the  members  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  committee. 

THE  COMMrrTEE'S  RECORD   OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  time  and 
again,  has  proven  its  usefulness  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  small 
business  community. 

The  committee  has  established  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  of  service  and 
accomplishment . 

Among  the  distinguished  Members  who 
have  served  on  this  committee  over  the 
years — who  have  been  appomted  by 
Speaker  Rayburn,  Speaker  McCormack, 
and  Speaker  Martin — include  our  col- 
leagues. Representative  Charles  A.  Hal- 
LECK,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  Repre- 
sentative Eugene  J.  Keogh,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  and  Flepresentative  William 
M.  McCulloch,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  our 
former  colleague.  Representative  Leon- 
ard W.  Hall,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
the  present  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorahle  Mike  Mansfield;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Jackson;  the  late,  beloved  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Estes  Kefauver;  and  several 
other  Members  who  also  served  with 
distinction. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrathI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Italian-American  communities  of  the 
United  States  deserve  the  Nation's  con- 
gratulations for  taking  the  lead  in  mak- 
ing the  annual  observance  of  Columbus 
Day  an  occasion  for  takin?  stock  of  our 
heritage. 

Columbus  Day,  celebrated  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  explorer's  first  West- 
em  Hemisphere  landing,  is  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  holiday  a  reminder  that 
the  New  World,  and  particularly  the 
United  States,  seemed  intended  by  the 
Creator  as  the  crucible  in  which  the  best 
in  mankind  would  be  welded  Into  a  viable 
society. 

The  very  fact  that  it  has  traditionally 
been  Americans  of  Italian  descent  who 
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are  in  the  forefront  of  this  symbolic  com- 
memoration of  the  New  Worlds  discov- 
ery emphasizes  the  one-worldness  of  our 
Nation. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a  native  of 
Italj-.  H\s  voyages  of  discovery  were 
sponsored  b>  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 
His  epocli-maklni{  journey  was  in  search 
of  a  route  to  India  His  landing  on  Octo- 
ber IJ,  1492.  was  m  what  are  no'v  the 
Batiaraa^  He  also  discovered  the  island 
of  Hispanio.a  shared  today  oy  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Rtpublic.  He  discovered 
America 

His  birthday  and  the  dates  of  his  dls- 
coverios  are  celebrated  In  many  lands  of 
our  hemuphere  Several  countries  claim 
to  contain  his  burial  site 

All  in  all,  hLs  life,  his  voyages  and  the 
commemorations  of  these  are  considered 
today  among  the  traditions  of  many  na- 
tions, and  this  is  In  itself  a  tribute  t«  the 
great  Italian  navtu^ator  and  his  supreme 
acco  m  p  llshme  n  t . 

We  owe  to  our  citizens  of  Italian  de- 
scent a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  ainual 
reminder  of  the  origins  of  our  culture 
and  society  and  I  congratulate  them  for 
taking  the  lead  In  making  Columbus  Day 
a  holiday  of  importance  and  deep  mean- 
ing to  us  al! 


EFFORT  TO  PKKVENT  MISTAKE 
BELNG  MADE  IN  OUR  FOREIGN 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr     MrFALI.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanl:nou5  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  Ohio  Mr  Moeller  1  n^.ay  >xtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  th»  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOELL^R  Mr  Speaker,  since 
August  I  ha. e  been  eiigaged  in  a  strenu- 
ous effort  lo  prevent  a  grave  mistake 
from  being  made  In  our  foreign  trade 
negotiations 

Our  highly  valuable  and  significant 
synthetic  organic  chemical  industry  and 
particularly  its  bcnzenoid  chemical  seg- 
ment IS  currently  threatened  by  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  American  selling 
prlc<  system  of  '.aiuation  of  imported 
chemicals  \v.  return  fur  oonceisions  at 
the  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  trade 
negotiations 

On  September  20  I  appeared  before 
the  U  S  Tariff  Commission  on  this  sub- 
ject and  made  a  strong  appeal  against 
this  proposal  I  should  like  to  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
of  September  20  mserteti  Ir.  the  Record 
Yesterday.  I  tim  happy  to  report.  I  was 
joined  by  nine  of  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  from  our  great  State  of  Ohio  in 
a  letter  to  the  President  setting  forth 
our  views  on  this  vital  matter  Several 
other  members  of  the  Ohio  Jelegatlm 
had  expressed  Interest  In  joining  in  this 
effort  but  regrettably,  due  to  previous 
commltm.ents  were  out  of  town 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  respectfully  re- 
quest your  permission  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  this  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


KiEMAJLKS  or  TM«  HoNOtABUt  WaLTIB  H    MOEl.- 

Ljoi.  or  Ohio,  Bcvokb  th«  US  TA«ifT  Com- 

UiaSION    ON     PVOBAStA    IMPACT    OF    CONCtS- 

sMus  ON  Cmtain  P»»ooucTa  Now  Subject- 
to    DtTT    ON    THE    AMESICAN    SeLI-INC    PHICE 

Basis  or  Valuation.  Septxmbik  20.  IWfl 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  Uie  Com- 
mlMlon,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  thia  morning  before  you  gentle- 
men on  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  my  il- 
Couniy  Congre««lon»i  District  In  Southeast- 
ern Ohio.  Thla  District.  I  Juat  might  add.  la 
within  Appalachia  and  has  within  recent 
years  made  great  strides  in  industrial  expan- 
sion and  economic  growth.  Gentlemen,  In  a 
District  like  mine,  new  Industry  and  ]o\» 
thus  generated  are  valuable  and  critical  to 
the  economic  survival  of  the  area  It  la  on 
this  note  that  I  appear  before  you  today 

Waahington  County  and  the  City  of  Mari- 
etta in  my  District  are  in  the  forefront  of 
this  activity  in  our  once  depresBed  and  ne- 
glected area  of  the  State  of  Ohio  The  ex- 
tremely valuable  American  Cynnamld  Plant 
at  Marietta  baa  contributed  sutMtantially  to 
thla  progreM  This  activity  employs  well 
over  180  workers  and  has  a  payroll  exceeding 
one  million  dollars  a  year  In  addition,  the 
Cyanomid  operation  at  Marietta  produces 
over  15  million  dollars  in  taxes  and  col- 
lateral purchases.  Cyanamld  also  operates 
an  even  larger  plant  In  Willow  Island.  West 
Virginia  where  it  employs  approximately  825 
people,  with  a  payroll  in  excess  of  5  5  million 
a  year  This  tyi>e  of  industrial  activity  in 
Appalactua  must  be  encouruged  and.  If  neces- 
sary, protected  Any  threat  to  ttie  continued 
operations  and  future  expansions  of  these 
important  economic  generators  In  our  once 
depressed  area  Is  totally  unthinkable 

The  other  f>olnt  I  would  like  to  just  briefly 
touch  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Comraiaalon 
is  that  It  la  important  to  the  B«curlty  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  to  maintain  a  viable 
and  strong  Benzenotd  Chemical  Industry 
within  our  shores.  Theae  chemicals,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  are  used  largely  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sulfonamides,  dyes,  pigments  and 
many  other  Important  products  If  the  cur- 
rent system  of  \-aluatlon  at  the  American 
selling  price  Is  removed,  production  of  these 
Important  chemicals  In  the  United  States 
win  no  longer  be  profitable  enough  for  our 
domestic  Industry  to  manufacture  these 
chemicals  In  the  Umted  States  The  low 
latmr  rates  abroad  and  the  monopolistic  busi- 
ness practices  conducted  abroad  will  force 
the  plants  in  this  country  to  close  down. 
The  companies,  although  they  will  be  hurt, 
will  survive  and  in  all  probability  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  similar  facilities 
in  foreign  lands,  emplo^-tng  foreign  labor  to 
continue  production.  The  major  harm  from 
such  a  consequence  will  be  to  those  Ameri- 
can workers  displaced  and  to  the  communi- 
ties adversely  affected  from  the  loss  of  this 
type  of  valuable  buslnee«  activity  In  addi- 
tion, we  si\aJl  see  a  further  drop  In  our 
balance  of  payments  and  gold  p>o8ltlon. 

In  other  words,  gentleman,  the  companies 
will  survive  but  the  Individuals  and  the  com- 
munities who  are  dependent  upon  such  In- 
dustry will  suffer  It  »e*ms  to  me  at  a  time 
when  our  nation  faces  many  crises  at  home 
and  abroad  that  It  Is  somewhat  rtrllculoxis 
that  we  would  contemplate  casting  from  our 
shores  an  essential  Job-producing,  domestic 
industry  for  the  slight  prospect  of  an  illusory 
benefit  of  a  concession  at  some  future  trade 
conference 

I  urge  you.  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
•it  my  command,  not  to  take  action  to  upset 
our  current  system  of  valuation,  at  the 
American  selUng  price,  of  benzenold  chemi- 
cals Imported  into  the  United  States 


Congress  or  the   UNrrtD  Statts. 
House  or  Ripresentatives, 
Washington,  DC.  October  11. 1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  PREsintNT  We.  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  Ohio  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, feel  compelled  to  call  to  your  personal 
attention  our  grave  concern  regarding  the 
possible  ellnalnatlon  of  the  American  Sell- 
ing Price  System  of  customs  valuation  for 
benzenold  chemicals  which.  If  allowed.  couM 
result  in  severe  economic  injury  to  the  Kub- 
stantlal  sjTithetic  organic  chemical  industry- 
in  our  State 

The  U  S.  Tariff  Commission  will  shortly 
complete  Its  Investigation  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  a  change  in  the  current  system  of 
valuation  and  provide  you  with  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  While  we  are  con- 
fident that  these  findings  will  fully  support 
our  position  we  feel  it  necessary  to  under- 
score for  you  the  importance  of  this  Indus- 
try to  the  economy  of  our  State. 

There  are  over  14.000  workers  In  the  tyn- 
tbetlc  organic  chemical  industry  In  Ohio,  at 
19  plants  throughout  the  State  Almosi 
5.000  of  these  workers  are  directly  engaged  Ir. 
the  production  of  benzenold  chemicals.  Na- 
tionally, the  Industry  enploys  116.000  work- 
ers and  has  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  o1 
8900.000.000.  Any  threat  to  this  continued 
operation  and  expansion  of  these  important 
industrial  facilities  In  our  state  Is  unthink- 
able 

It  Is  clear  from  the  record  before  the  Tanfl 
Commission,  as  well  as  from  the  data  made 
available  by  the  industry,  that  its  sales 
win  be  reduced  by  virtue  of  the  massive 
increases  in  Imports  which  will  result  from 
the  abandonment  of  the  American  Selling 
Price  System.  The  profitability  of  the  do- 
mestic benzenold  Industry  Is  well  below  the 
national  average  and  we  do  not  believe  It 
can  absorb  the  price  reductions  that  will 
flow  from  the  importation  of  low-cost  foreign 
benzenolds. 

If  the  American  Selling  Price  System  of 
valuation  Is  removed  we  could  expect  severe 
economic  dislocation  to  take  place  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  We  cannot  agree  that  Ohio's 
benzenold  chemical  Industry  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  foreign  manufacturers  with  labor 
rates  that  are  but  a  fraction  of  those  pre- 
vailing In  our  State  To  do  so  would  be 
to  jeopardize  the  livelihoods  of  5.000  Ohio 
families. 

We  understand  that  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  have  recently  written  to  you  on 
this  subject.  We  wish  to  identify  strongly 
with  our  other  colleagues  and  respectfully 
urge  that  no  commitment  on  American  Sell- 
ing Price  be  made  by  the  United  States  at 
the  forthcoming  international  negotiations 
at  Oeneva. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hon.  Walter  H    M'>eufr 
Hon  William  H   Marsha 
Hon.  Robert  E  Swffnet 

Hon.  ROB^T  T    SCCREST 

Hon.  Watne  I    Hays 
Hon   John  M   .^shbri;>ok 
Hon   Jackson  E   Utrrrs. 

Hon    V^ILLIAM  H     .AVRES. 

Hon   DoNAi-o  D   Clanct 
Hon  Charles  A  Mosher 
Hon.  William  H    McColloch 


MAINE  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Mr  McFALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr  H.^thawayI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 


I 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chairmfin  of 
the  Special  Conmiittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment which  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
H>'>n.  Ed  Edmcndson, 
Chairman,  Sprcial  Committee  on  Econom.ic 
Development.  Committee,  on  Public 
Work.i,  House  of  Representatit:es. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  On  Thursday,  Octo- 
bpr  Cy  I9R6,  my  good  friend  Congressman 
THdMAS  P  O'Neill,  Jr  ,  raised  some  questions 
relative  to  the  worth  and  feasibility  of  a 
sugar  refinery  that  Is  nearlng  completion  In 
Maine.  The  questions  were  good  ones  and 
deserve  answers.  I  would  like  to  do  so  at 
•his  time. 

1  Did  the  applicants  for  the  Initial  ARA 
'..\in  submit  data  on  the  marketing  poten. 
:..il  for  refined  svi*;;^  In  nearby  New  England 
tiates?  If  so.  did  tliese  data  Indicate  that 
Boston  and  environs,  the  locations  of  two 
p.stabllshed  cane  refineries — constituted  the 
chief  marketing  potential.' 

.Answer:  Technical  Assistance  Project  No. 
677  of  EDA  shows  that  a  market  ptotentlal 
analysis  for  refined  suear  was  conducted  be- 
fore any  money  was  loaned  by  ARA-EDA  for 
.1  sugar  refining  plant  in  Maine.  The  market 
jiialysis  showed  the  area  from  Boston  North 
iffered  the  best  marketing  potential. 

2  In  granting  the  initial  ARA  loan,  did 
•.hat  agency  give  conElderatlon  to  the  possl- 
hle  Impact  on  employment  In  the  established 
refineries  in  Boston?  If  so.  wiuit  were  ARA's 
f.ndlngs  and  conclusions? 

Answer:  Project  No.  677  of  BHDA  states  the 
rollowlng:  "Boston  and  New  EngUuid  are 
currently  supplied  with  sugLir  from  two  large 
cane  refineries — No  other  major  sugar  mar- 
ket area  In  the  United  Suites  lias  a  compara- 
ble lack  of  competition 

Historically,  the  price  of  sugar  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  markets  of  New  England 
15  the  highest  In  the  country  " 

The  i8u'  to  68<  CWT  cost  differential  be- 
tween New  England  and  Chicago  has  been 
the  normal  situation  for  the  lact  five  years. 
Large  wholesale  users  in  New  England  who 
distribute  their  products  in  the  national 
market  are  at  a  continuing  disadvantage  to 
their  Chicago  competitors.  This  price  dis- 
advantage has  caused  an  exodus  of  large 
sujar  users  from  New  England. 

The  Koffsky  Special  Study  on  Sugar  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
projects  the  theory  that  New  England  will 
decline  in  sugar  consumption  until  at  least 
1975  Since  Industrial  use  of  sugar  constl- 
•  .es  58  4  r  of  sugar  usage  and  since  New 
Eu^-hiiicl  Is  losing  Industrial  sugar  users  be- 
r.iuse  of  lilgh  prices,  it  secmB  logical  that 
i' rupthing  should  be  done  to  correct  this 
s;;uallon.  ARA  ESDA  by  loaning  money  to  a 
:aw  sugar  plant  in  Maine  will  make  the  New 
England  sugar  more  competitive  thus 
presfrving  y  hs  In  the  New  England  confec- 
!;.  nary  industry  and  existing  cane  refineries. 

The  following  list  of  firms  and  associations 
!...■.(■  written  letters  to  Indicate  their  concern 
'ver  the  sugar  situation  In  New  England. 
These  firms  are: 

New  England  Bakers  Association,  Need- 
.'..'.ai.   M.issachusetls. 

New  England  Manufacturing  Confectlon- 
tr&  As.soclatlon,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

New  England  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,   Worcester,   Massachusetts. 

New  England  Confectionary  Company 
■  NECCOi.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

lierau  Confectionary  Company.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


James  O.  Welch  Company,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

H.  W.  Powers  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Maple  Grove,  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont. 

School  House  Candy  Company,  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island. 

Edgar  P.  Lewis  and  Son,  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

H.  P.  Hood  and  Son,  Maiden.  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Berwick  Cake  Company,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

James  H.  McManus,  Qulncy,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dorchester  Ice  Cream  Corj)oration,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

S.  C.  Clayton  Company,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  conclusion — the  addition  of  another 
sugar  source  will  contribute  towards  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  New  England  sugar  prices  in 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  This 
In  turn  will  keep  the  confectionary  indtistry 
from  moving  out  of  New  England.  A  new 
sugar  source  such  as  the  plant  In  Maine  will 
actually  preserve  New  England  jobs  rather 
than  destroy  any. 

3.  In  the  application  by  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  for  the  EDA  loan  of  $2,250,300, 
recently  granted,  how  much  additional  em- 
ployment did  the  applicants  claim  would  be 
generated — over  and  above  that  claimed  In 
the  Initial  application  for  the  ARA  loan'' 

Answer:  The  chief  difference  In  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  claimed  for  the  original  ARA  loan 
and  the  number  claimed  In  the  EDA  loan  is 
In  year-round  permanent  Jobs.  There  are 
approximately  250  more  year-round  Jobs  as 
opposed  to  part-time  employment. 

4.  Was  any  consideration  given  by  EDA  in 
approving  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  cane 
sugar  refining  machinery,  of  the  Impact  on 
marketings  of  the  two  Boston  refineries  and 
hence  on  their  employment?  If  so,  what 
were  the  findings  of  fact  by  EDA  and  Its  con- 
clusions? 

Answer:  The  answer  to  question  4  Is  ba- 
Elcally  the  same  as  the  answer  to  question  2 
EDA  Technical  Assistance  Project  No.  677 
points  out  that  without  the  Introduction  of 
another  source  of  sugar  then  sugar  use  in 
New  England  would  continue  to  decline  with 
the  continued  exodus  of  large  sugar  users.  A 
sugar  refinery  In  Maine  should  bring  New 
England  sugar  prices  more  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Is  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Inc  .  apply- 
ing for  still  a  third  loan?  If  so,  for  what 
purjxjse  and  for  what  amount? 

Answer:  Easton,  Maine  was  redesignated 
by  EDA  on  June  30,  1966,  because  of  the  im- 
proving economy  In  Central  Aroostook 
County,  thus  making  Maine  Sugar  Indus- 
tries Ineligible  for  any  more  loans. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

U.S.  Congressman. 


"KEEP  A  BOY  IN  SPORTS  AND  KEEP 
HIM  OUT  OF  THE  COURTS" 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  for  many  years  on  the  municipal 
bench  of  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  I 
know  full  well  the  truth  in  the  old  adsige 


"Keep  a  boy  in  sports  and  you  keep  him 
out  of  the  courts."  Thus,  I  was  very 
shocked  this  morning  when  I  read  the 
Potomac  Watch  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Mr.  William  Raspberry. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  have  Mr.  Raspberry's  column  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  that 
all  Members  may  read  of  the  outrage 
which  is  going  on  very  literally  under  our 
noses. 

Mr.  Raspberry's  column  follows: 
U.S. -Owned  Vacant  Lot  Barred  as  Playing 
Field 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

St.  Peter's  Angels  haven't  exactly  been  told 
where  to  go.  but  they've  been  ordered  to  get 
the  devil  out  of  their  former  football  paradise 
at  1st  and  C  Streets  se. 

The  Angels  i  top  weight:  130  pounds)  and 
a  second  St.  Peter's  team  of  100-f>ounders 
had  used  the  two-block  lot  for  about  five 
weeks.     Police   evicted   them  last  Thursday. 

The  lot  Is  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
and  there  Is  a  law  against  playing  on  the 
Capitol  grounds.  So  now  the  lot — almost 
a  park,  really — Just  sits  there,  protected  by 
battered  signs  that  say  "U.S.  Property:  No 
Trespassing." 

"I  don't  kr<r^w  what  we're  going  to  do 
now,"  said  the  Rev.  Patrick  Durkm,  pastor 
of  St.  Peters  Church.  "We're  sort  of  hung. 
We're  trying  to  find  out  If  maybe  we  can 
provide  transportation  for  the  kids  to  Turkey 
Thicket  Park,  at  10th  Street  and  Michigan 
Avenue  ne.  The  next  closest  vacant  lot  Is 
In  Anacostia." 

The  Capitol  Hill  lot  once  contained  some 
of  the  area's  most  attractive  row  houses. 
They  were  lorn  down  three  years  ago  when 
the  Government  acquired  the  site  for  the 
proposed  Madison  Memorial  Library,  an  an- 
nex to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Indications  are  that  it  will  be  at  least  a 
year  or  two  before  coristruciion  begins.  In 
the  meantime,  the  huge  lot,  a  rarity  in  this 
crowded  city,  apparently  will  just  sit  there. 

Philip  Roof,  executive  assistant  to  Capitol 
Architect  J.  George  Stewart,  said  there  has 
been  no  particular  problem  with  youngsters 
damaging  the  grounds.  There  is  nothing, 
really,  to  damage. 

"There's  a  law  against  using  the  Capitol 
grounds  as  a  playground."  he  s.ald.  "The 
minute  we  acquired  the  lot  for  the  library, 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Capitol  grounds." 

Principal  objection  to  use  of  the  lot  as  a 
play  area,  he  said.  Is  legal.  "For  example," 
he  said,  "if  a  child  Is  hurt  there  while  he's 
playing,  the  Government  could  be  sued  un- 
der the  Federal  Torts  Claim  Act" 

Roof  also  noted  that  the  Goveriunent  "has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  to  seed  that  ground." 

The  lot  Is  fairly  attractive,  even  if  the 
grass  has  only  a  slight  ascendancy  over  the 
weeds.  The  shrubbery  that  once  graced  the 
rowhouse  lawns  gives  It  the  appearance  of  a 
park. 

But  it  Is  a  p.-.rk  that  no  one  uses,  nor  is 
there  any  encouragement  to  th:>se  who 
would.  "There  are  no  benches,  fountains, 
w.-Jkways  or  other  enticements.  And,  too, 
there  are  those  "No  Trespassing"  signs. 

According  to  Father  Durkln.  the  lot's 
major  use  is  as  a  two-block  restroom  for 
dogs.  "Nearly  everybody  on  Capitol  Hill 
walks  his  dog  there."  he  said. 

"Voung  adults  of  the  area  have  occasional 
pick-up  Softball  games  there  on  weekend 
alternoons,  although  that,  too.  is  forbidden 
and  presumably  will  be  enforced  now. 

Father  Durkin  said  police  indicated  there 
have  been  complaints  from  residents  about 
youngsters  playing  there.  But  he  has  been 
uuvble  to  find  any  of  the  complainants. 
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"In  (»ct.  r««uieiiu  oT  tha  Corunat  Ap&rt- 
mant  House  And  others  axe  arculAU::>£  a 
p«llUua  iry.ug  to  get  permiuiuu  Co  u*«  me 
lot  for  recreation."  he  *ald 

Others  are  •eeklng  help  from  high  plares. 
Including  Members  of  Congreae  and  the  V!>-<? 
Prealdent'i  oBlce 

According  to  Pkther  Durki:;.  3t  Peter  3 
two  teama— -eome  40  yjungsters  aged  11  '.o 
15 — are  the  oruy  tacK.e  ruot£>ali  t«ani«  '  >r 
ttiAl  4ge  group  !)etwe«Li  l»t  iiid  1 5th  Streets 
te  .  from  East  Capitol  Street  to  the  Anacoetla 
River 

It  Ls  beca'^e  ?f  this  that  the  Csthr.'.lc 
Youth  OntanlaatiDn  permitted  ^s  to  take  In 
non-Catr:  '.:     t>.ivs      he  noted 

Cipitvjl  Architect  Stewart  said  someone 
w;u  in  .i.d  ;9*..'e  .a^t  <*eeic  to  aJiK  permission 
to  use  tne  '.  ■:  j-^  i  P'-'y  i-'e^  He  hinted 
tha:  he  *xi  miffed  t)e<:aU3e  tr.ey  had  been 
uii:iU  the  lot  already  and  only  came  to  ask 
pern\.»lon  aft«r  they  were  cbas«d  oS  by  po- 
lice 

But  he  <ia!d  he  couldn't  have  granted  per- 
mission anyway  I  haven't  any  authority 
to  bypdis  the  law,"  he  said.  "The  only  way 
permission  could  be  given  Is  througb  an  act 
of  Congreiss  " 

Waiting  for  an  act  jf  Congress,  particularly 
where  District  problems  are  concerned,  la  not 
the  city's  most  rewarding  pastime 

Mr  Speaker  rr.'.'  office  In  the  Cannon 
H^use  Office  Building  Is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Lhe  bialdlni<  and  I  have.  In  com- 
mon with  maiiy  other  Members  of  the 
House,  noted  the  presence  of  thf  future 
Bobby  Mitchells  and  Sonny  Jurgunsens 
playing  football  on  the  empty  lot  which 
Ilea  between  First  and  Second  streets 
Southeast  Thus,  to  find  our  Govern- 
ment treating  the  young  footballers  from 
St.  Peters  Church  as  trespassers,  is  a 
very  .serious  Situation 

I  have  Introduced  leKlslation  today 
which  would  correct  this  situation  and 
allow  this  conveniently  located  tract  to 
be  used  as  a  recreation  area  until  the  new 
Library  Annex  Is  built  on  the  site 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  coi recti ve 
legislation  should  be  promptly  paised  by 
the  Congre&s 


•  HOW  BRIGHT  LIGHTS  RELUCE 
CRIME  ' 

Mr  MiFAlX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoujj  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  1  Mr  PAtysLnrl  n.ay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R«coRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<3uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  waa  no  objection 

Mr  P.^RNSIEY  Mr  Stx-iiker.  I 
would  hke  to  Include  In  the  Rkokd  an 
article  by  E)on  Murray  entitled  "How 
Bright  Lights  Reduce  Crime"  that  ap- 
peared In  Coronet  magazine  In  Pebruarv 
of  1960 

How    BaicHT    LiuuTs    Raovcs    CaiMi 
oii'iES  Acunaa  rHE  unith)  statxb  find  BaioHT 

»Tai»T     LIGHTS     TH«     "MOST     ZTTXtmyX-     ASH 

ufgxmtntvM  cx>p  un  ntt  b««t  " 
I  By  Don  Murray) 

A  gang  of  young  punka  shuffled  through 
the  velvet  thick  shadows  of  the  Manhattan 
playground  last  .^Uffust  to  where  Ave  te«n- 
agv  boys  and  a  girl  were  sitting  In  thi*  muggy 
h«ait 

■  Tou    seen  Frenchy"""   the   leader  snarled 

The  teenage  boys  hadn  t  and  th?  punks 
moved    away       The    teenagers    thought    the 


gang  had  left  but,  when  they  decided  to  go 
tioiiie  they  were  met  at  the  park  gate  by  the 
punks,  hlddea  by  the  shadows  One  of  the 
teenagers  suddenly  felt  pain,  ({rasped  hla  ab- 
domen and  ran  bent  over.  acniBB  the  street 
Mlnut««  later  he  died  of  knife  wounds  In  the 
.suimach  and  groin  tiagglng  with  pain  and 
blood,  jne  of  bis  buddies  ducked  into  a  hall- 
way w.'.ire  he  dl<?d  holding  a  ijlrl's  hand 
Their  three  companions  were  beat«n  and  In- 
jured None  had  a  chance,  the.v  had;i  t  even 
s«en  a  warning  flash  of  steel  In  the  darkness 

This  crime,  like  many  others,  needed  the 
cover  of  night.  Acroaa  the  U  S  .  shadowed 
streets  breed  murder,  aasault.  rape,  holdups, 
burglaries  and  gang  fights  as  prollflcjilly  as 
uncovered  garbage  breeds  disease 

A  national  survey  ahows  that  there  are  13 
times  as  many  crimes  of  violence  at  night  as 
In  the  daytime  Another  study  reveals  that 
all  the  murders  In  Canton.  Ohio  Slpgluun- 
Ujn.  New  York.  WUkea-B.irre  Pmnsylvanla. 
and  Hempstead  New  Yi'rk  were  committed 
at  rUght  during  the  peruxl  studied.  Nearly 
all  the  rapes  in  Baltimore  iK?curred  after 
dark,  as  did  iO  percent  of  the  robberies  in 
Port  Waytie    Indlaina 

In  Salt  Lake  City.  96  5  percent  of  all  aggra- 
vated assaults  took  place  at  night:  In  Minne- 
apolis 92  peri^ent  of  the  burglaries  happened 
aXVer  dark.  In  Pittsburgh  85  percent  of  stolen 
cars  were  taken  under  ctiver  of  darkness 

Pot  centuries  decent  people  dlUnt  go  out 
at  night  bec»use  thugs  controlled  the  streets 
Today  with  modem  electric  lights,  our 
streets  can  be  made  bright,  shadowless — and 
M/e.  Too  often,  however  we  wont  spend  the 
money — until  it  la  too  late 

After  World  War  II  Cleveland  citizens  were 
told  by  expert*  tbat  they  should  spend  a 
nilalmum  of  11.000.000  a  year  for  ten  years 
to  make  their  expanding  city  safe  after  dark 
They  voted  only  1100.000  Cleveland,  for 
years  a  leader  in  street  lighting,  allowed 
many  of  Its  streets  t.j  become  Jungles  of  dark 
shadows  When  her  cltUena  went  out  at 
night  they  were  targets  for  muggers,  purse 
snatchers.  holdup  men  and  perverts  who  at- 
tacked from  the  shadows  and  escaijed  under 
cover  of  darkness 

\  37-year-old  laboratory  technician  was 
raped  In  Cleveland  one  dtrk  night  by  two 
men  while  a  third  used  a  gun  to  make  her 
boy  friend  watch  Pr<Jin  the  description  of 
the  CAT  and  license  number  p>ollce  picked 
up  three  men  But  when  these  were  brought 
before  the  victim  she  couldn't  Identify 
tbem — It  had  been  too  dark  for  her  to  get  a 
good  look  at  their  faces 

In  the  same  flty,  at  7  50  on  New  Year's 
night.  IMS.  el«ht -year-old  SheUa  Ann  Tuley 
was  sent  to  the  ciirner  drugstore  3he  had 
to  walk  only  375  feet.  But  her  street  was 
poorly  lighted  Sheila  never  made  it  Her 
body,  mutilated  by  a  fiend  s  kulfe.  was  found 
crumpled  on  a  porvh  three  hours  lat«?r  No 
one  had  eeen  the  attack  yet  there  wa.?  evi- 
dence she  had  fought  her  assailant  on  the 
sidewalk  across  a  lawn,  up  the  steps  and 
on  the  porch 

Horrtfled  by  Sheila's  death  and  fearing  for 
their  own  children,  a  group  of  Cleveland 
mothers  stormed  the  mayor's  ofBce  They 
started  such  a  fuss  that  a  bund  Issue  was 
passed  in  1949.  and  Cleveland  began  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  light  Its  streets  prop- 
erly When  only  one-third  of  the  lights  were 
Installed  assaults  dropped  a  third  There 
were  17  percent  fewer  night  crimes  purse- 
shatchlng  was  cut  an  astonishing  78  percent 
CleTe;and  Police  Chief  Prank  W  Storey  U 
backed  by  .*illil  experletii-e  when  he  saya. 
Light  always  works  on  the  side  of  the  law   " 

la  Vancouver.  W«»hlngt<3n.  tiny  Jo  Ann 
Dewey  was  dragged  off  the  street  Into  a  cair 
Just  ifter  sundown  A  number  of  people 
heard  her  terrified  screams  and  rushed  to 
help  her  They  were  too  late  It  was  so 
dark  no  one  could  tell  the  make  of  car  or 
read  the  license  number      A  long  time  later. 


her  nude,   ravaged   body  waa  found  outside 
of  town. 

On  dark  streets  victims  can't  see  th'-.r 
attackers  or  describe  them  afterward.  Whin 
the  police  spot  a  crime  they  often  lose  ihe 
criminal  In  a  maze  of  dim  streets  and  black 
alleys. 

But  If  darknees  Is  the  crlmlnai'a  ally,  light 
Is  his  enemy  For  example.  New  York  City 
had  tried  every  irl.k  to  eliminate  crime— 
addlnt?  men  on  the  beat.  Infiltrating  areas 
with  plain-clothes  men.  organizing  8qu,iU.s 
of  specially  trained  officers — with  partl.i. 
succees  ITien  the  police  pinpointed  U; 
square  bUx'ks  In  the  city  where  crlmln.i..s 
were  rampant  TTie  lighting  depiu-tmeiit 
bathed  thtjee  111  blocks  in  light. 

Street  lights,  which  had  been  175  feet 
apart,  were  placed  every  125  feet  They  h.ici 
been  24  feet  high  They  were  raised  four- 
and-a-half  feet  so  the  light  poured  down 
into  Uie  shiidowed  store  fronts  and  the  dark 
are.iways  and  alleys  Incandescent  lights 
were  replaced  with  brilliant  mercury  vapor 
lamps  giving   125   percent   more   light. 

The  reeults  were  spectacular  In  one  pre- 
cinct Juvenile  delinquency  was  cut  a  thtrr! 
In  the  whole  ill  blocks  all  crime  dropped 
and  crimes  of  personal  violence — murder 
rape,  assault — were  cut  a  fantastic  49 
jjercent 

It  cost  »500  000  to  buy  and  Install  the  new 
equipment  But  the  new  lamps  use  $9  i-'n 
electricity  apiece  In  each  year  to  give  mire 
than  tvrtce  as  much  light.  "Tliere's  no  way 
of  comp-vrlng  the  cost  of  the  lights  or  the 
savings  on  electricity  and  the  cost  of  crime  " 
said  one  offlclal  "Who  can  put  a  cold  c.^sh 
price  on  a  human  life  or  a  girl's  Innocence"" 
We  consider  the  money  well  spent." 

New  York  Is  currently  spending  anotl.er 
$100,000  to  light  vip  20  playgrounds,  such 
OS  the  one  where  the  five  teenagers  were 
stabbed,  which  have  had  a  high  incidence 
of    'uvenlle   delinquency. 

Results  of  relighting  all  over  the  country 
are  Just  as  Impressive  as  In  New  York  Chat- 
tanooga. Tennessee  had  a  12-bIock  area  with 
a  fantastic  homicide  rate  The  city  flooded 
•he  area  with  light  and  crimes  of  violence 
were  cut  70  to  90  percent 

Denver  cut  assault  complaints  a  third  by 
relighting  some  streets;  BrcKiklngs.  South 
Dakota,  and  Marlon.  Indiana,  virtually  elimi- 
nated vandalism  In  certain  areas  by  expand- 
ing lighting:  In  Austin  Texas  new  lighting 
cut  some  categories  of  crime  90  percent 

In  Wlnston-Salem  North  Carolina  at  le;i.«t 
one  telephone  operator  a  week  had  been  iis- 
sauited— and  many  weeks  two  or  three — 
after  they  left  •vork  on  late  night  shifts 
New  mercury  vap<^r  lights  were  Installed 
Police  Chief  Jim  Waller  reports  "This  used 
to  be  a  major  problem  Now  It  Is  no  prob- 
lem " 

A  street  lighting  priigram  In  Flint.  Michi- 
gan, cut  felonies  60  percent  In  the  downtown 
area  "The  new  street  lighting  helped  de- 
crease crime  beyond  our  expectations."  .s.'\ts 
Police  Chief  Oeor^ie  Paul  The  suburbi.n 
city  of  Highland  Park.  Michigan,  plagtied  mt 
holdups  was  crlsacrcmsed  with  dark  alleyp 
Highland  Park  lit  up  the  alleys  Chief  Dewey 
Schultr  s<»ld  'Since  then  we  have  not  had 
one  alley  holdup  " 

McPherson.  Kansas,  has  Installed  one  ''' 
the  most  extensive  street  lighting  progran.? 
In  the  US  Brightness  was  increased  f.x 
times  and  enough  street  lights  added  s.j 
that  there  Is  now  one  for  every  two-and-a- 
half  homes  There  have  been  no  burglaries 
sinc-e  then,  says  Chief  Paul  Smith.  "0\ir 
lights  have  Jxist  about  Illuminated  residen- 
tial crime  otit  of  existence." 

Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  cut  both  auto 
thefts  and  thefts  from  autos  by  new  street 
lighting  Detroit  is  att«cklng  crime  in  its 
toughest  neighborhoods  with  light.  Police 
officials  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC, 
Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Houston  and  Chicago 


rep,  rt  that  street  relighting  programs  have 
been  a  major  weapon  against  crime  In  tbelr 
cities. 

Most  police  officials  feel  tha:  bright  streets 
not  only  make  the  police  Job  easier  but  In- 
hibit crime. 

The  fofaJ  of  crime  In  any  vown  actually 
drops  when  adequate  lighting  Is  Installed. 

Still,  many  cities  refuse  to  face  the  facts. 
Among  the  U.S.  cities  with  the  darkest,  most 
dangerous  streets  are  Richmond.  Virginia: 
Savannah.  Ocorirlii;  Rochester.  New  York; 
Cincinnati;  San  Francisco;  and  Des  Moines, 
Close  behind  are  Boston.  Memphis,  and 
Chnrlotte.  North  Carolina  These  cities  lack 
mlnimuih  safe  s'reet  lighting  The  major 
reason  they  cite  Is  cost,  yet  with  modem  flu- 
orescent and  mercury  vapor  lamps  proper 
street  lighting  Is  20  percent  cheaper  per  unit 
of  light  than  it  w;i<!  before  World  War  II.  It 
costs  each  citizen  annually  less  than  the 
price  of  a  restaurant  meal  to  bring  the  light- 
ing on  his  street  up  to  standard. 

An  engineer  who  specializes  In  street  Ilgtat- 
ini?  W  E.  Schwanhausser  of  General  Electric, 
has  tlve  questions  you  can  use  to  Judge  the 
effectiveness  of  lights  In  your  town: 

1  Are  the  fixtures  hanging  at  least  20 
leet  above  the  roadway'' 

2  .■Vre  the  lights  spaced  no  more  than  150 
feet  apart  "> 

3.  Does  the  fixture  direct  the  light  doir»n- 
uurd" 

4  Does  the  light  Illumine  Just  the  street 
and  sidewalks  or  Is  light  sprayed  all  around 
the  pole.  Into  house  windows? 

5  Is  the  lighting  on  the  road  and  side- 
walks fairly  e\en  and  uniform,  not  a  "puddle 
of  light"  under  each  pole  with  long  stretches 
of  darkness  between  fixtures? 

If  the  answers  are  yes.  then  your  streeta 
are  safe,  if  most  of  the  answers  are  no, 
then  you'd  belter  start  educating  your  neigh- 
bors 30  you  can  work  together  to  make  your 
street  safe  at  night 

Good  street  lighting  Is  your  cheapest  weap- 
on against  crime.  LfOok  at  the  case  of  Gary, 
Ir.dl.ina.  which  started  installing  mercury  va- 
P^-jt  lights  In  1952.  half  of  them  In  dimly  lit 
.-ireas  Between  1953  and  1955,  when  the 
program  was  fulfilled,  Gary's  population  In- 
creo.'cd  27  percent,  yet  assaults  decreased  75 
T>eTcent  and  robberies  went  down  65  per- 
cent Police  Chief  John  Foley  explained  why: 
"A  good  street  light  Is  as  valuable  as  a  good 
policeman — and  a  lot  cheaper  too." 


some  form  of  illumination  exists  on  a 
majority  of  the  streets.  Of  course, 
higher  speeds  in  the  country  Ls  also  a 
contributing  factor  but  records  reveal 
that  the  greatest  decrease  of  accidents  in 
both  the  urban  and  rural  areas  have  oc- 
curred at  the  intersections  where  ade- 
quate illimiinatlon  has  been  installed. 


MOTOR  ACX:inE>fTS  HAPPEN  AT 
NIGHT 

Mr.  MrF.ALX,.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  !Mr.  FARNstry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
ra?:fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARNSIEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
an  establshed  fact  that  60  percent  of  all 
fat,il  motor  vehicle  accidents  occur  at 
night  when  vehicle  and  pedestrian  traf- 
fic is  lowest.  In  the  cities  the  after-dark 
rate  is  twice  that  of  the  day  experience. 
In  the  country  or  on  rural  routes  the 
fatal  accidents  at  nlKht  are  three  times 
as  high  as  the  day  rate.  It  is  indisputa- 
ble that  the  reduced  visibility  at  night 
contributes  heavily  to  the  alarming  dif- 
ference in  day  and  night  traffic  fatali- 
ties. 

Another  significant  disclosure  is  that 
the  rural  night  accident  rate — where 
little  or  no  lighting  exists — is  appreci- 
ably higher  than  that  In  the  city  where 


URBAN   PLANNING 

Mr.  McFAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  recently  prepared  a  re- 
vised blbllc^raphy  of  books  and  articles 
on  urban  planning.  Because  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject  I  would  like  to 
include  this  list  in  the  Record  so  it  •will 
be  available  to  all  Members  of  Congress : 
Urban  PLANinNc:  A  BnuoGRAPHT  or  Books 
AND  Akticus,  1955-1966 
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.■\  SALUTE  TO  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prtnuius  ordei-  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachu.setts  [Mr.  Conte]  Is 
recoenized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  late  in  the 
'.Mil  centui">',  a  Genoese  sailor  embarked 
^n  a  historic  and  unprecedented  voyage, 
.hoisting  his  anchors  In  the  familiar 
coastal  waters  of  Portugal  and  landing 
71  days  later  on  the  uncharted  shores  of 
San  Salvador  Island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

The  sailor  was  Christopher  Columbus, 
of  course,  and  the  story  of  that  historic 
voyage  is  familiar  to  .schoolchildren  in 
even,"  comer  of  the  earth. 

We  can  only  try  to  imagine  the  kind  of 
v;.sion,  the  kind  of  courage,  the  kind  of 
faith  that  stiffened  the  man's  will  and 
drove  him  to  triumph  over  maddening 
5etback.s  and  adversities.  'We  can  only 
•*onder  at  the  strength  of  this  enlight- 
ened man  whose  conviction  in  what  was 
then  only  a  scientific  theory,  in  his  scorn 
for  the  superstitions  that  had  guided 
men'.s  lives  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
led  him  to  the  discoveries  and  explora- 
tion.«  that  once  and  forever  bridged  the 
gulf  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

One  of  the  more  curious  and  striking 
aspects  of  our  history,  to  me,  has  always 
been  the  .similarity  in  the  character  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  what  we  like 
'.^  ihink  of  as  the  typically  American 
character.  It  is  curiously  fitting  that  the 
similarities  should  exist  between  the  na- 
tioiial  character  of  America  and  the  man 
who  brought  civilization  to  these  shores. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  courage,  and 
yet  his  courage  was  always  tempered 
*ith  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  with  a 
careful  appraisal  of  his  chances  so  far 
as  he  could  count  them.  He  was  a  leader 
of  almost  mystical  powers,  compelling 
the  .several  score  crewmen  of  his  three 
tiny  ships  to  continue  working  westward 
into  unknown  waters  and  unknown 
perils,  in  spite  of  discomfort  and  hunger. 


in  spite  of  their  cliilling  dread  of  the 
unknown. 

He  was  a  man  of  science,  as  well;  a 
navigator  of  consumate  skill  and  ability. 
And  he  had  suflBcient  faith  and  courage 
in  his  mathematics  to  follow  their  lessons 
around  a  circular  globe  instead  of  across 
a  flat  terrestrial  plateau. 

And  as  we  search  for  the  inevitable 
parallel  between  Christopher  Columbus 
and  modern  man,  we  find  him  personi- 
fied in  each  of  the  courageous  astronauts 
who  are  carrying  man  and  his  knowledge 
across  uncharted  space  to  the  very  stars 
that  guided  Columbus  almost  500  years 
ago. 

How  similar  are  our  tiny  cone-shaped 
space  capsules  to  those  tiny  vessels  of 
Columbus.  How  similar  must  the  tough 
fiber  of  the  astronaut  be  to  the  stiff  spine 
that  bore  Columbus  across  the  uncharted 
sea.  And  while  we  may  have  conquered 
the  superstitions  of  the  ages,  there  re- 
mains a  great  unknown  void  into  which. 
sooner  or  later,  a  modem-day  Columbus 
must  venture  in  search  of  new  worlds. 

It  is  appropriate  and  fitting  that  each 
year  on  the  anniversary  of  that  October 
day  when  the  longboats  from  the  Nina. 
Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria  ground  ashore 
at  San  Salvador,  we  pause  to  salute  the 
memory  of  the  captain  who  brought 
them.  In  so  doing,  we  salute  the  sum 
total  of  man's  knowledge  and  enlighten- 
ment that  were  focused  so  sharply  in 
Christopher  Columbus  and  in  which  we, 
as  Americans,  rightly  take  so  much  pride 
today.  Columbus  was  a  man  for  all  men, 
symbolizing  man  himself,  rather  than  a 
single  nationality.  He  himself  was  Ital- 
ian. His  benefactors  were  Portuguese 
and  Spanish.  His  crew  included  men  of 
all  European  flags,  including,  legend  has 
it,  seafaring  men  from  the  British  Isles. 

And  the  land  he  discovered  may  truly 
be  said  to  continue  that  focus,  for  we  are 
truly  a  nation  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
nationalities. 

In  a  sense,  our  salute  of  Columbus  is 
a  salute  to  mankind  and  a  salute  to  the 
America  that  has  sprung  from  the  herit- 
age of  Christopher  Columbus. 


A  LIVABLE  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK  AND  SEASHORE  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen] is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
over  the  Pacific  coast  range  where  it 
slopes  down  to  the  ocean  lives  a  breed  of 
giants.  As  far  as  the  persistent  Pacific 
fog  rolls  into  the  river  canyons  and  up 
the  mountainsides,  the  tall  coast  red- 
woods push  skyward  like  giant,  green- 
tipped  lances. 

Here,  along  some  500  miles  cf  the 
rugged  northern  California  coast,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  Sequoia 
sempervirenfr — the  tall  coast  redwoods — 
grow.  Here,  in  the  canyon  flats,  feed;ne 
on  centuries-old  silt  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  by  torrential  rains  and 
drinking  the  persistent  fog  and  mist,  are 
the  tallest  living  things  in  the  world. 
Here  Is  something  unique  and  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  that  we  received  as  a 


neritage.  'We  must  bequeath  an  ade- 
quate preserve  of  these  superlative  groves 
to  our  grandchildren  and  their  grand- 
children. 

I  believe  that  if  a  referendum  were  held 
throughout  the  Nation  today,  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  in  favor  of 
designating  selected  virgin  redwood 
groves  as  a  Redwood  National  Park.  If 
the  Congress  were  to  put  this  issue  to  a 
vote  today,  I  believe  the  dissenters  could 
be  numbered  on  one  hand. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  the  issue  had 
been  discussed  for  nearly  3  years,  I  sent 
out  more  than  200,000  questionnaires  to 
my  constituents  on  national  issues.  The 
first  Question  was: 

Should  a  RedwoDd  National  Park  be  estab- 
lished in  our  area? 

While  I  did  not  pretend  it  was  a  scien- 
tific poll,  still  some  20.000  of  my  con- 
stituents answered  it  and  60  percent  an- 
swered "yes"  on  a  national  park,  31 
perc;enl  answered  "no,"  and  9  percent 
answered  "no  opinion." 

Since  this  is  the  district  in  which  a 
Redwood  National  Park  would  be  located. 
tliere  is  iiaturally  a  great  deal  of  fear 
and  doubt  regarding  such  a  proposal. 
Many  people  are  critical  that  the  State 
of  California  has  not  developed  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  more  than 
100, OCU  acres  of  cathedral  like  redwood 
forests  it  has  held  in  State  parks  for 
many  years.  Because  the  timber  prod- 
ucts industry  represents  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  local  economy,  others  fear 
for  their  jobs.  And  still  others,  who  pay 
property  taxes,  fear  that  the  tax  base 
will  be  seriously  eroded  by  Federal  ac- 
quisition of  private  lands,  thereby  in- 
creasing their  own  tax  load.  These  are 
reasonable  concerns  that  I,  as  their 
representative,  also  have  voiced. 

Later,  when  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  stop  all  timber  cutting  in 
the  Mill  Creek  watershed  of  Del  Norte 
County,  one  of  the  areas  being  considered 
for  national  park  status,  national  wire 
.services  repoited  that  6,000  persons 
turned  out  in  this  small  county  for  a 
protest  rally.  When  one-third  of  a 
coimty's  total  population  is  disturt>ed  to 
the  point  of  public  protest,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  local  impact  in  the  highest  order. 

I  have  stated  my  ow  n  position  time  and 
time  again.  'V\'hen  the  adm.nistration 
made  its  own  Redwood  National  Park 
proposal  last  February  23,  I  joined  with 
Senator  Kuchel  of  California  in  intro- 
ducing this  proposal  to  the  Congress.  I 
did  this  for  a  number  of  reasons  as  I 
clearly  stated; 

It  has  become  clear  that  one  of  the  rarest 
resources  In  the  world,  the  tall  coast  red- 
w.')ods,  should  be  recogni7.ed  as  one  of  our 
great  national  assets  and  that  suitable  red- 
wood forests  be  set  aside  under  the  care  of 
the  National  Park  Ser\'ice  By  my  words  and 
action  today,  I  tuUy  endorse  this  concept. 

Further,  I  said  that  I  introduced  this 
bill  with  reservations.  'While  I  felt  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  creat- 
ing such  a  park  and  in  making  an  effort 
to  solve  the  loss  of  tax  base  by  an  in- 
lieu  payment  and  had  some  job  adjust- 
ment features,  I  spelled  out  these  reser- 
vations. Regardless  of  my  ovi-n  thoughts, 
my  position  of  responsibility  is  different 
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from  that  of  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Again .  may  I  quote  from  my 
orlKlruU  statement  when  I  mtroduced  the 
admin  1st  ration  s  park  bill 

More  than  400  Members  of  this  honorable 
body  may  fled  It  hard  to  que»tlon  the  pro- 
tection ut  beautiful  redwtx-id  fiireats.  and 
that  18  understandable.  But  there  la  only 
one- — the  Congressman  from  the  P^rst  Dis- 
trict of  CallfonUa — who  ha«  the  direct  re- 
sponalbtllty  to  protect  alao  the  legitimate 
Interest*  of  all  the  people  who  Htc  there 

For  everyone  to  see.  I  spelled  out  my 
auijor  reservation  the  following  day  On 
February  24,  I  Introduced  a  second  Red- 
wood National  Parle  blU  which  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  administrations  bill  In  every 
way  except  In  the  area  covered  by  the 
park  The  administration  bill  Included 
Jededlah  Smith  Redwood  State  Park  and 
Del  Nort*  Coast  Redwoods  State  Park 
plus  18.000  acres  of  the  MlUer-Relllm 
Redwood  Co  lands  in  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed  between  the  two  State  parks 
In  addition.  It  took  in  some  small  tracts 
to  round  out  the  park  at  the  north  end 
and  added  a  separate  unit  extending 
from  the  town  of  Orlck.  Calif ,  upstream 
along  Redwood  Creek  to  the  grove  of 
tall  trees  dl.scovered  and  documented 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society 
Here  was  found  the  tallest  tree  In  the 
world,  reachlne  upward  367  8  feet  Since 
then,  the  discovery  of  two  other  talle.st 
trees  haa  been  announced  in  other  area.?, 
and  I  presume  that  still  more  will  be 
found  In  all.  the  admlnLstratlons  pro- 
posal covered  some  45,000  acres 

My  own  second  bill  covers  the  same 
areas  as  the  administration  proposal  ex- 
cept that  it  eliminates  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed.  leaving  only  a  narrow  corri- 
dor to  connect  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del 
Norte  Coast  Redwotxls  State  Parks  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Mill  Creek  watershed  contains 
vlrgm  redwoods  In  addition,  this  pro- 
posal would  leave  the  Mlller-RelUm 
Co  —the  backbone  of  Del  Norte  County  s 
economy  *-lth  250  employees  now  expect- 
ing to  scale  up  to  600 — still  In  business 

I  explained  this  concept  again  to  the 
Senate  National  Parks  Subcommittee  In 
Its  field  hearing  June  17  at  Crescent  City. 
Calif  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  both  the  administration  bill,  taking 
In  the  Mill  Creek  watershed,  and  the  so- 
called  Sierra  Club  bill,  calling  for  a  park 
of  some  90.000  acres,  mainly  In  the  Red- 
wood Creek  watershed  to  the  south,  were 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  preserving 
a  so-called  ecological  unit  to  protect  the 
virgin  redwoods  downstream  I  told  the 
Senate  committee 

So  It  se^m.s  to  me  that  one  of  the  maj''>r 
Lasues  before  the  Congreas  !s  this  doctrine  of 
federal  acqulslUon  of  a  ecological  unit  I 
simply  ask  the  academic  question  Are  there 
other  ways  to  guarantee  the  protection  of 
these  cat.'iedral-llke  foreata  other  than  au- 
thorizing the  federal  goverame.T.  to  buy  the 
entire  watershed''  It  seems  to  me  th\t  the 
answer  to  this  questJrm  re-si^hc*  *o  the  verv 
heart  of  the  cruf-lal  economic  queetlor.  be- 
fore the  Congreee.  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  federal  coat  in  the  time  of  ex- 
tremely tight  money,  but  alao  fmm  a  stand- 
point of  econonUc  damage  to  the  local  com- 
munity 

Prc«n  a  recreation  standpoint,  the 
north  coast  of  California  Ls  an  oddity. 


This,  in  Itself,  may  someday  make  it  a 
major  tourLst  and  rrcvcationiil  attrac- 
tion In  this  eeneral  area  the  fog  rolls 
in  from  the  Pacific  on  the  average  of 
more  than  175  days  a  year,  feeding  the 
giant  trees  Up  on  the  slopes  where  the 
fog  reaches  only  seldom,  the  redwoods 
are  smaller  and  mingle  about  50-50  with 
Douglas-fir  and  other  sp>ecles.  Still  fur- 
ther up  toward  the  mountain  ridges,  the 
redwoods  are  smaller  still  and  make  up 
only  25  percent  of  the  forests  covered 
Foresters  will  tell  you  that  the  superla- 
tive groves  grow  dowai  on  the  alluvial 
flats  and  the  commercial  type  redwoods 
grow  on  the  slopes  These  are  vital  fac- 
tors that  must  be  considered  in  evaluat- 
ing the  various  Redwo<xl  Park  proposals 
This  is  why  I  question  costly  Govern- 
ment acquisition — costly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government's  ability  to  pay 
and  the  local  governments  ability  to  sur- 
vive with  a  reduced  tax  base.  The 
mounUinsldes  and  ridges  are  definitely 
not  of  park  quality  and  their  place  In  a 
national  park  should  rightfully  be  ques- 
tioned Further,  of  the  18,000  acres  of 
nonpark  quality  lands  In  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed  con.sidered  for  acquisition, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  this  acreage  already 
has  had  selective  loggmg  on  it  by  the 
owner  On  Redwood  Creek— the  Sierra 
Club  plan— nearly  lialf  the  watershed 
has  been  logged  ofl. 

It  Ls  my  sincere  belief  that  neither  the 
admuustration  plan,  espoused  by  the 
Save-lhe-Rfdwoods  League,  nor  the  Si- 
t>rra  Club  plan  are  fully  park  quality,  for 
the  reasons  Just  mentioned  Both  are 
very  costly— $50  to  $100  million  for  the 
45.000-acre  administration  proposal  and 
$150  to  $400  million  for  the  Sierra  Club 
plan.  With  the  administration  having 
suggested  a  figure  of  $50  million  for  the 
park,  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  accumulating  less  than  antici- 
pated, and  the  large  number  of  author- 
ized yet  unfunded  conser^-atlon  projects 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  we  must  all  take 
a  realistic  look  at  the  Redwo<Kl  Park 
question.  However,  both  propoeals  have 
great  merit  in  some  of  their  features. 

Quite  frankly.  It  has  been  my  feeling 
for  some  time  now  that  the  finest  park 
proposal  we  could  offer  would  contain 
the  best  features  of  both  the  Save-the- 
Redwood-s  League  and  the  Sierra  Club 
plan  Everyone  familiar  with  the  entire 
situation  agrees  that  a  compromis*'  must 
be  worked  out — everyone  must  give  a 
lltUe. 

The  Industry  must  change  from  Its 
original  position  of  opposition  to  a  Red- 
wood National  Park,  and  the  con.serva- 
tlon  organizations  must  cooperate  In  de- 
termining the  t)est  combination  of  lands 
of  park  quality  to  be  Included  in  a  Red- 
wood National  Park,  worthy  of  its  name 

Having  lived  in  this  area  all  my  life. 
I  feel  somewhat  q^iaJlfled  to  ofTer  a  com- 
promise plan — one  that  I  have  described 
a.s  a  livable  park  plan  It  Is  so  de- 
scribed because  It  fits  the  prenorlbed  hope 
of  the  area's  jDoopii^ — a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  we  can  live  with  and  further 
retains  the  integrity  of  the  con.servatlon- 
Ist*  and  the  Cont'res,<;  as  they  move  to- 
•*ard  the  creation  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  of  full  park  quality  that  they  can 
live  with  and  t>e  proud  of 


With  tills  In  mind,  I  wish  to  subm:> 
my  recommendations  for  the  considera- 
tion and  acceptance  of  people  Interr.sted 

Rather  than  confining  my  thoujhu 
to  the  creation  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  I  have  chosen  to  propose  a  n^eti- 
wood  National  Park  and  Seashore  p'an 
that  uniquely  qualifies  as  a  genuine  red- 
woods to  the  .sea  conservation  complex 
The  area  selected  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
the  only  quantitative  and  qualitative 
strip  of  remaining  virirln  old  tjrowth  red- 
woods that  grow  next  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  This,  coupled  with  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  seashore  lands. 
provides  us  with  an  exciting  and  imagi- 
native park  proix>sal  that  should  whet 
the  appetite  of  all  nature  lovers.  Parts 
of  the  included  coastline  are  rugged  and 
scenic,  with  an  abundance  of  ocean  spray 
as  the  blue  Pacific  pounds  the  rocky 
shoreline  However,  these  rocky  bl'oiTs 
and  cliffs  were  only  placed  intermittent- 
ly by  the  Creator  along  the  seashore 
The  hinh  percentage  of  this  46-mlIe 
coastal  strip  contains  some  of  the  finest 
beaches  In  northern  California.  Anyone 
with  a  sense  of  Imagination.  I  am  sure 
can  picture  this  beautiful  and  excep- 
tional redwoods  to  the  sea  comblna'i^: 

This  combination  will  contain  the  be^' 
features  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  and  the  Sierra  Club  plans.  It  is 
of  genuine  park  quality  and  will  easily 
meet  national  park  criteria.  It  will  re- 
quire the  acquisition  of  lands  from  the 
State  of  California,  the  US  Forest  Sen- 
ice,  and  the  redwood  industry,  but.  at 
the  same  time  have  a  minimal  adverse 
impact  upon  the  local  economy  and  w:;; 
keep  all  the  forest  products  companies 
now  threatened  with  extinction,  in  bus:- 
ne.ss  In  fact,  this  plan  Is  designed  to 
make — not  take — Jobs 

F\irther,  It  should  be  carefully  aimed 
so  as  not  to  affect  present  homesltes  a.^ 
long  as  they  remain  In  the  family  and  &i 
long  as  their  use  Is  not  changed.  ALsc, 
It  coincides  with  the  comments  made  by 
former  National  Park  Service  Director 
Newton  B.  Drury,  a  highly  respected 
leader  of  the  Save-the-Red woods  League, 
when  he  said; 

Surely  the  coast  Redwo>:>d8  merit  thl.s  des- 
ignation (Redwood  National  Park).  They 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  lit 
fact  la  that  the  best  and  most  represenut'.ve 
of  the»e  forests  are  now  In  the  California 
State  Parks.  They  are  being  carefully  and 
intelligently  protected 

With  the  Save-the-Redwoods  Leaci:? 
Just  2  years  away  from  the  50th  yc^' 
since  founding.  I  am  hopeful  we  ca:. 
have  the  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore  established  and  adopted  bv  the 
Congress.  Would  this  not  be  a  fittin: 
tribute  to  a  half  century  of  effort  by 
other  dedicated  conservationists  like 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  Walter  Starr,  the 
Merriams.  Ralph  Chaney.  the  Stout^.  the 
Rockefellers,  the  hundreds  of  Save-th  - 
Redwoods  League  donors,  and  the  c - 
operating  redwood  industry?  Thi  ^rr 
I  have  suggested  would,  I  am  sure,  meet 
with  their  approval  as  to  site  selection 

I  am  announcing  this  plan  now  for  a 
number  of  reasons 

First  The  admlnLstratlon's  proposal  to 
stop  all  cutting  in  the  park  area  created 
great  fear  in  the  local  area.    I  feel  ths' 


people  should  not  be  forced  to  live  their 
lives,  month  in  and  month  out,  under  the 
fear  of  economic  disaster  at  any  moment. 

Second.  Both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  indicated  their  intent  to  consider 
creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park  as 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  next 
year,  so  any  compromise  proposal  should 
be  revealed  now  in  order  to  have  an  hon- 
est chance  for  full  consideration.  While 
this  is  the  political  season  and  I  fear 
that  a  proposal  at  this  time  may  become 
a  political  football.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
on  it  now  as  a  reasonable  compromise 
that  may  be  imperfect  in  its  parts,  but  I 
welcome  reasonable  and  honest  amend- 
ments from  any  quarter,  and  I  urge  bi- 
partisan support. 

I  propose  that  a  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Seashore  of  some  45,000  acres 
be  created. 

I  propose  that  this  park  Include 
Jededlah  Smith  Redwood  State  Park  and 
Its  breathtaking  Stout  Memorial  Grove — 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  beautiful 
virgin  groves  in  the  Redwood  empire — 
and  its  frontage  along  the  Smith  River, 
the  most  beautiful  wild  river  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

It  would  extend  southward  and  take  in 
Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State  Park 
and  follow  along  the  wild  beaches  and 
the  rocky  coast  to  take  in  the  Prairie 
Creek  Redwood  State  Park  and  its  Roose- 
velt EUk  Sanctuary,  Fern  Canyon,  and 
Gold  Bluff  Wild  Beach.  It  would  extend 
further  southward  along  the  Redwood 
Highway  and  the  coast.  Including  three 
large  lagoons  for  water  skiing,  swimming, 
fi.slung,  and  other  water  sports.  It  would 
continue  further  southward  from  there 
to  include  the  rocky  coast  to  Patricks 
Point  State  Park. 

It  would  also  take  in  the  so-called  tall 
trees  unit,  with  a  right-of-way  extend- 
ing upstream  on  Redwood  Creek  to  the 
tail  trees  and  an  easement  along  the 
creek  to  its  mouth  for  scenic  boat  and 
road  trips  to  the  tall  trees. 

I  propose  that  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  northern  State  parks  be 
along  the  mountain  ridge  for  the  loca- 
tion of  observation  chalets  for  people  In- 
terested in  watching  storms  and  fog 
forming  at  sea  and  Just  plain  ocean  view- 
ers along  the  crescent-shaped  beach, 
south  of  Crescent  City.  Such  observation 
chalets  could  be  located  all  along  the 
Redwood  Highway  where  it  overlooks 
nearly  50  miles  of  shoreline.  I  propose 
additional  space  be  Included  in  the  com- 
promise plan  for  parking  and  access  to 
the  many  miles  of  usable  beaches. 

The  Redwood  Highway — U.S.  101 — 
would  follow  along  the  park  for  54  miles 
from  the  rugged  coast  near  Patricks 
Point  past  the  lagoons  to  Orick  and  the 
tall  trees  unit  and  thence  narthw«u"d 
through  conservation  corridors  to  Prai- 
rie Creek  State  Park  to  the  famous 
salmon  and  steelhead  fishing  of  the 
Klamath  River.  Still  farther  it  would 
travel  through  more  redwood  forests 
and  parks,  then  over  the  ridge  to  Stout 
Memorial  Grove  In  the  Jed  Smith  Park 
and  the  equally  famous  and  breathtak- 
ing .scenery  along  the  Smith  River.  Seri- 
ous study  should  be  given  toward  desig- 
nation of  both  the  Smith  and  Klamath 
Rivers  as  national  scenic  rivers. 


Besides  covering  about  23,000  acres  of 
virgin  redwood  forests,  the  46  miles  of 
rocky,  scenic  coastline  with  its  high  bluffs 
along  acme  areas  and  sandy  beaches  in 
others  Is  ideally  suited  for  location  of 
observation  chsJets. 

F*urther,  I  propose  that  the  northern 
redwood  purchase  unit,  containing 
nearly  15,000  acres,  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  be 
designated  a  Redwood  National  Forest. 
Located  as  It  is  along  the  Redwood  High- 
way about  midway  along  the  proposed 
park,  It  would  provide  tourists  with  an 
educational  experience  Into  modern,  efla- 
dent  practices  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Porest  Service. 

Watershed  protection,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor points  in  the  present  proposals,  is 
now  available  through  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  and  the  amendments  of  1966. 
Under  this  act,  the  State  and  Federsd 
Governments  cooperate  on  a  matching 
basis,  with  the  State  classifying  streams 
for  water  pollution  control  and  under  the 
California  Porest  Practices  Act,  the  State 
has  the  power  to  control  forest  practices 
of  lumber  products  companies.  These 
laws  can  be  enforced  to  protect  water- 
sheds and  stream  quality.  If  these  laws 
are  believed  to  be  inadequate  for  protec- 
tion of  a  Redwood  National  Park,  I  am 
sure  that  other  arrangements,  short  of 
outright  Government  acquisition,  can  be 
found  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Seashore,  I  would  further  in- 
clude in  my  regional  conservation  pack- 
age for  our  redwood  empire  two  other 
specific  recommendations. 

First,  as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  State  could  exchange  their 
park  lands  for  the  31,500  acres  of  feder- 
ally owned  lands  in  the  King  Range  area 
of  southern  Humboldt  Coiuity .  With  this 
exchange,  the  State  of  California  could 
combine  these  lands  with  the  Humboldt 
State  Redwood  Park  and  develop  a  State 
redwood  park,  recreation,  and  seashore 
complex.  This  concept  was  considered 
and  proposed  as  a  National  Redwood 
Park  by  APA  and  conservation  asso- 
ciates. With  the  number  of  other  State 
I>arks  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  natural  to  expand  the  State 
recreation  complex  through  this  recom- 
mended exchange.  I  know  this  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
area  because  many  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  ranchers  are  determined  to  retain 
the  predatory  animal  control  program 
under  State  Jurisdiction. 

If  this  proposed  transfer  is  found  to  be 
unacceptable  by  the  local  residents,  the 
county  government  or  the  State,  the 
United  States  could  continue  to  develop 
the  Kings  Range  area  for  multiple-use 
conservation  as  it  is  now.  Both  my 
predecessor  and  I  have  introduced  bills 
designating  this  the  Kings  Range  con- 
servation area,  and  the  Humboldt  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  endorsed  the 
plan.  This  arrangement  would  be  satis- 
factory to  me  and  simply  establish  a 
State-Federal  compact  in  the  heart  of 
the  redwood  empire. 

Also,  with  the  contemplated  flood  con- 
trol and  water  conservation  develop- 
ments on  the  middle  and  upper  Eel  River 
complex,  we  can  anticipate  additional 


recreational  facilities  as  the  reservoirs 
are  built. 

Instead  of  suggesting  the  Redwood 
Park  should  be  specifically  located  in 
Del  Norte,  northern  Humboldt  or  south- 
ern Humboldt,  my  recommendation  in- 
cludes all  three  areas  as  important  parts 
of  the  regional  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion package  that  I  outlined  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  when  I  testified 
in  Crescent  City  in  June,  1966. 

I  believe  we  should  logically  include 
all  four  major  redwood  parks  in  our 
State-Pederal  combination  package. 
Certainly,  the  combined  facilities  will  be 
available,  under  this  plan,  to  all  recrea- 
tion-minded and  outdoor-loving  people. 

Once  finally  adopted,  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  consider  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral land  acquisition  in  block — have 
them  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
State  legislature.  This  would  then  per- 
mit the  forest  products  industry  to  move 
forward  with  its  forest  and  land  manage- 
ment programs  with  a  minimal  amount 
of  harassment  in  the  future.  Certainly 
they  too  are  deserving  of  this  considera- 
tion because  their  plans  for  continuity 
and  expansion  demand  the  holding  of 
adequate  timber-growing  acreage  to  suc- 
cessfully operate  on  a  perpetual  yield 
basis. 

My  final  major  consen-ation  recom- 
mendation for  our  district  comes  as  a 
reminder  to  everyone  that  we  still  must 
complete  the  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore.  This  will  remain  my  first  pri- 
ority conservation  project  for  the  district 
until  completed. 

With  the  53,000-acre  seashore,  the 
2,404-su;re  Tamalpals  State  Park,  the 
State  beaches,  and  the  beautiful  John 
Mulr  Woods  Redwood  National  Monu- 
ment, we  again  have  a  unique  opF>or- 
tunlty  to  bring  Into  focus  a  State-Na- 
tional Redwood  Park  and  Seashore  com- 
bination located  conveniently  to  the 
major  populated  bay  areas. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  and  Sea- 
shore in  the  north,  the  Redwood  State 
Park  and  Seashore  in  the  middle,  and  the 
combination  State  and  National  Red- 
wood Park  and  Seashore,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  my  district,  plus  the  24  other 
redwood  State  parks,  all  tied  together 
by  the  Redwood  Highway  No.  101  and 
the  State  Scenic  Road  No.  1  up  the  coast, 
certainly  provide  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion with  an  extraordinary  array  and  se- 
lection of  redwood  park  and  recreation 
areas  in  the  redwood  empire  of  north- 
em  California. 

This  regional  consen-ation  and  recrea- 
tion package  in  itself  would  be  the  dream 
of  conservationists  anywhere.  But. 
added  to  all  this,  are  the  22  established 
redwood  Industry  recreation  areas.  A 
variety  of  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties are  available  for  picnicking,  swim- 
ming, hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  water 
skiing,  rock  collecting,  berry  picking, 
photography,  nature  studies,  and  skin 
diving.  All  told,  the  redwood  Industry 
has  opened  up  some  360,000  acres  to  the 
public  for  the  purposes  expressed  above. 
The  demonstration  forests  and  the  tree 
farms  will  provide  SMlded  educational 
values  to  the  redwood  empire  visitors. 
This  exciting  experience  in  the  woods 
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should  serve  as  an  excellent  change  of 
pace  for  the  city  dweller  and  his  family 
looking  for  a  refresher  In  the  great  out- 
doors. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  State  and 
Federal  preservation  package  of  300.000 
acres,  the  redwood  Industry  recreation 
and  tree  farm  areas  of  360.000  acres,  we 
have  on  the  north  coast  of  California, 
Immediately  contiguous  to  these  vast 
areas,  the  US  Forest  Service  multiple 
land-use — preservation,  wild  areas,  tim- 
ber harvesung,  fishing,  hunting,  hiking. 
et  cetera — areas  of  some  5  7  million  acres 

All  told  this  coordinated  conservation 
gmd  recreation  complex  contains  over  6 
million  acres,  all  committed  to  the  future 
enjoyment  of  American  citizens  and  In- 
ternational visitors. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  retain  this  land 
use  commitment  through  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  of  redwoods  forever,  combin- 
ing preservation,  conservation  m  public 
ownership  of  an  adequate  reserve  of 
magnificent,  superlative,  park-quality 
redwoods  with  proper  forest  manage- 
ment and  reforestation  practices  of 
multiple-use  conservation  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

The  overall  acreage  commitment 
should  strike  a  responsive  chord  with 
preservation  conservationisUs  and  riultl- 
ple-use  conservationists  alike 

A  few  facts  not  recognized  by  many 
people  are 

First.  The  existing  State  re<lwood 
park  system  acreage  and  the  acreage 
pledge  for  acquisition  and  preservation 
by  industry  is  now  123.000  acres 

Second  Managed  forests  provide  the 
best  food  and  habitat  for  most  wild 
animals  and  birds  Dense,  dark,  over- 
mature forests  are  veritable  deserts  of 
many  animals  and  birds. 

Third.  Forests  can  be  manipulated 
and  harvested  so  as  to  increase  water 
storage  and  yields,  while  protectir.g  the 
watershed 

Fourth.  Flecreation  Is  readily  har- 
monized with  tree  fanning,  which  has 
resulted  in  thousands  of  miles  of  forest 
roads  opening  up  millions  of  acres  to 
recreatioiusts  Just  this  year  the  Con- 
gress doubled  ns  commitment  for  forest 
access  roads  to  an  annual  level  of  $170 
million. 

Fifth.  Redwoods  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appear from  .American  forests 

Sixth.  In  the  redwood  region  alone 
there  are  about  815.000  acres  now  cer- 
tified in  the  American  tree-farm  system 

Seventh  By  1985,  redwood  tjrowth 
will  be  about  the  same  as  it  is  being 
harvested.  Some  redwo<.>d  comparue.s 
are  already  on  a  perpetual  yield  basis. 

Eighth  Redwood  is  just  about  the 
fastest  growing  tree  in  the  United  States, 
capable  of  attaining  240  feet  of  height 
In  100  years — commercial  size  in  60  to 
80  years 

While  «ood  coastal  weather  should  at- 
tract great  numbers  of  tourists  during 
the  few  months  of  favorable  weather 
conditions  each  year,  .some  others  will 
visit  the  coast  for  brief  periods  for  a 
quick  look  at  the  redwoods  as  they  feed 
on  the  fog.  watch  the  shoreline  being 
lashed  by  storm  and  veiled  by  fog.  dur- 
ing bad  weather  months  But  the  real 
attraction   during   these   fpggy   weather 


months  will  be  just  a  few  miles  inland 
where  the  sun  still  shines  most  of  the 
year.  While  the  giant  redwixnls  feed 
on  the  heavy  fog,  the  8,000  .square  miles 
of  national  foresu  ranging  from  10  to  40 
miles  inland  from  the  coast  will  be  clear 
and  open  for  camping,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing, as  well  as  pack  trips  and  nature 
hikes. 

Included  in  this  gigantic  area  stretch- 
ing in  a  giant  ribbon  from  Lake  County 
up  Into  Oregon  are  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest,  Trimty  National  Forest, 
ShasU  NaUonal  Forest.  Whiskeytown- 
Sluk>ta  Recreation  Area,  Salraon-Trin- 
Ity  Alps  Primitive  Area,  Klamath  Na- 
tional Forest,  Marble  Mountain  Primi- 
tive Area,  the  Middle  Eel-YoUa  Bolly 
Primitive  Area,  in  the  Six  Plivers  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress,  I  projected  a  vision  of  the 
redwood  empire  as  America's  family 
playground.  I  also  said  that  this  could 
be  done  by  helping  the  local  economy 
rather  than  damaging  it.  I  tliiiik  this 
livable  Redwood  National  Park  and 
Seashore,  combined  into  the  Redwood 
Elmpire  Park,  Recreation,  Conservation, 
and  Seashore  plan,  as  I  have  described 
it,  Is  the  road  leading  to  this  goal. 

From  the  Island  in  time,"  as  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  is  called,  t<j  the 
timeless  redwood  giants,  350  miles  to 
the  north,  i.s  the  heritage  many  of  us 
know  well.  Millions  more  should  know 
this  emotional  experience,  and  I  am 
convinced  we  can  develop  it  into  one  of 
the  great  natural  and  recreational  at- 
tractions of  the  world. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  SPEECH  IN 
BALTIMORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  'Mr  MathiasI 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  honored  today  to  be  Invited  to  ac- 
company the  President  on  his  helicopter 
trip  to  Baltimore,  and  to  be  present  when 
he  addressed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration there  on  the  subject  of 
social  .security  reforms 

I  was  especially  pleased  that,  in  his 
remarks,  the  President  gave  full  recog- 
nition to  the  work  and  recommendations 
of  the  Republican  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee's Task  Force  on  the  Aging,  on  which 
I  served.  This  task  force,  chaired  by 
Mr  John  b  Martin,  of  Michigan,  sub- 
mitted a  report  In  June  w'hlch  in  many 
respects  anticipated  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  President  today 
Because  the  task  force's  study  deserves 
wide  attention.  I  would  like  to  Include 
it  In  the  Record  today,  as  follows 
A    RiPUBLtCAN    Approach    to    the    Nceos    or 

THE  Aging 
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The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
18  fully  aware  of  the  sl7.e  of  the  task  which  It 
has  undertaken  and  does  not  pretend  to  offer 
in  this  short  paper  solutions  to  all  of  the 
difficulties    confronting    the    elderly    citizen 


in  20th  Century  America.  What  is  attempted 
here  is  a  beginning.  We  have  addressed  our- 
selves to  those  problems  In  need  of  Immediate 
solution,  but  promise  continued  study  and 
attention   to   the   whole   of   the   problems  of 

agl'ig 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
paper  are  based  on  the  traditional  Republi- 
can philosophy  which  holds  that  the  proper 
runctlon  of  government  Is  to  do  for  the  peo- 
ple only  those  things  that  need  to  be  done, 
but  cannot  be  done  by  Individuals  for  them- 
selves We  do  not  hold  to  the  current  view 
that  'age-equals-lndlgence."  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  senior  citizens  constitute  a 
strong  and  Independent  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  people  who  detlre  only  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  own  Individual 
initiative  and  abilities.  Addressing  ourselves 
to  tills  segment  of  our  aged  population,  we 
have  sought  to  offer  policies  which  will  pro- 
tect these  people  against  clrcumstancea  that 
would  destroy  Independence,  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  purpose — policies  that  offer  oppor- 
tunity— opportunity  for  continued  usefulness 
and  meaningful  activity,  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  family  and  commtuilty 
is  fully  as  ability  and  desire  dictate,  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  a  reasonable  measure  of 
individual  choice  la  the  way  these  needs  are 
to  be  satisfied 

Conversely,  we  recognize  the  ezlstence  of 
a  minority  of  our  elderly  citizens,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  in  real  and 
dire  need  of  positive  assistance.  The  old 
.latural  cushions  and  protections  for  the  aged 
have  largely  disappeared  In  our  modern  so- 
ciety Families  are  mobile  and  more  loosely 
knit  People  no  longer  are  born,  live,  and 
die  In  one  community,  with  their  relatives 
and  neighbors  to  act  as  buffers  against  the 
crl.ses  of  life  Although  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
every  adult,  there  Is  a  difference  In  the  older 
person's  capacity  to  meet  them  independently 
because  of  the  changes  In  biological,  psycho- 
logical and  social  functioning  Inherent  in  the 
aging  process.  Addressing  Itself  to  this  seg- 
ment of  our  aged  population,  the  Republi- 
can Coordinating  Committee  has  sought  to 
offer  policies  that  will  not  only  protect,  but 
support  and  reinforce  the  ability  of  the  el- 
derly to  care  for  themselves  while  retaining 
the  fullest  measure  possible  of  Independence 
.ind  dignity. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  steals  from  everyone,  young  and 
old  alike,  but  hurts  especially  those  elderly 
Americans  who  live  on  pensions  or  other 
fixed  Incomes.  Inflation  has  swept  In  upon 
us  because  of  jxjllcles  of  the  Johnson-Hum- 


phrey Administration  and  Its  controlled  Con- 
gress. The  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee urges  that  stepw  be  taken  Immediate- 
ly at  both  tbe  legislative  and  executive  levels 
to  stop  multt-bllllon  dollar  Federal  deficit 
spending  wblclt  lays  the  foundation  for  In- 
flation. 

Inflation  takes  away  purchasing  power  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  living  and  other  goods 
and  services,  which  means  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  goes  down.  In  1939. 
our  dollar  had  a  purchasing  power  of  100 
cents.  By  IWJO  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  had  fallen  to  46.9  cents.  By  1965  It 
had  fallen  to  44  cents.  As  of  April  1966,  it 
was  down  to  43.2  cents  and  continuing  to 
drop. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  of  the  drop  of  57 
cents  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
53.1  cents  occurred  during  those  years  when 
the  Democrats  were  In  control  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  budgeting  which  ended  dur- 
ing those  years;  and  only  3.9  cents  occurred 
while  Republicans  had  control.  Also,  In  the 
only  2  years  (1949  and  1955)  In  which  the 
purchasing  ix)wer  of  the  dollar  Increased, 
Republicans  were  In  control  of  the  Congress 
for  the  budgeting  which  ended  during  those 
years. 

The  foundation  for  inflation  Is  laid  when 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  vote 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  more  than  our 
Federal  Government  takes  In,  year  after  year. 
Such  actions  contribute  to  an  excessive  In- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  money  and  bank 
credit — beyond  our  production  of  goods  and 
services.     (See  Table  No.  1.) 

In  1965,  Congress  Increased  Social  Security 
pensions  by  7  percent.  But  even  with  this 
Increase,  Inflation  has  diminished  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  pensioner's  dollar  be- 
low what  It  was  in  1954  and  1958.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  increases  In  Social 
Security  pensions  legislated  by  Congress  In 
order  to  enable  pensioners  to  maintain  their 
purchasing  power  In  relation  to  the  decline 
In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Perhaps  tbe  meet  graphic  way  to  illustrate 
what  Inflation  costs  the  American  consumer 
Is  to  use  a  sales  tax  equivalent.  A  sales  tax 
operates  the  same  as  Inflation,  because  It 
strikes  at  everyone  and  because  It  bears  most 
heavily  on  tbe  low  Income,  large  family 
groups  and  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 
Sines  1961,  there  has  been  an  average  annual 
Inflation  of  over  $10  bliUon.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  Federal  Income  tax,  inflation 
has  taken  more  purchasing  power  away  from 
the  American  people  than  any  other  Item. 
It  has  been  the  equivalent  of  a  three  to  five 
percent  sales  tax  on  the  citizens  of  most  of 
our  States.     (Table  No.  2) 

Table  2 


Purchasing 

power  of 

dollar  com- 

Year 

Annual 

pared   to 

Real  value 

pension 

193y  dollar 

worth  100 

cents   (in 

cents) 

ot  pension 

1940                .  - 

»499.30 

870.00 

930.00 

1,002.00 

99.2 
57.8 
52.3 
51.7 

$495.20 

19S0       

502.86 

195J              

486.39 

1654    .   

549.05 

18,"i«           

1. 140. 00 
1.220.00 

48.1 
44.0 

648  34 

1965 

537  00 

(Note. — The  example  Is  a  worker  having 
a  $3,000  annual  Income  base,  single  at  retire- 
ment and  "fully  covered."  The  1940  year 
figure  Is  for  a  worker  retired  under  the  1935 
act.  Other  figures  are  for  a  worker  retired 
under  successive  acts  for  years  Indicated.) 

The  problem  has  been  growing  more 
serious.  Inflation  amounted  to  $16  billion 
for  1965.  with  a  sales  tax  equivalent  of  from 
four  to  eight  percent  on  the  citizens  of  moet 
of  the  States.  (Table  No.  3)  During  the  flrst 
three  months  of  1966,  Inflation  amounted  to 
$7.5  billion  so  It  Is  obvious  that  the  trend 
Is  still  worse. 

Table  1. — Purchasing  power  of  dollar  in 
relation  to  budget  deficits 


Year 


1939.. 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942. 

1943 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946. 

1947.. 

1948 

1949- 

1950- - 

1951- . 

laia. 

1953 

1954.  . 

1956- . 

1956. . 

1957.. 

1958  . 

1959. 

1960.- 

1961. 

1962. 

1963- . 

1964.. 

1965.. 

1966. 


Purchasing   '       Hudpet 
power  (in     ,       delicits 
cents)       I   (miUioas  of 
dollars) 


100.0 

3,967 

99.2 

3,823 

914 

11,782 

85.3 

41.461 

80.3 

55,691 

79.0 

63,650 

77.2 

43,595 

71.2 

2,512 

62.2 

+  (2,434) 

<67.8 

+(5,241) 

158.3 

3.502 

67.8 

422 

53.8 

3,358 

6Z3 

5,842 

51.9 

9,157 

'5L7 

3,683 

■51.9 

2,771 

51.1 

+(3,779) 

49.4 

(592) 

48.1 

7.088 

47.7 

7,040 

46.9 

+  (1.953) 

46.4 

6.306 

45.9 

7,199 

45.3 

8.672 

44.7 

8,248 

44.0 

4.699 

43  2 

I  Years  in  which  fiscal  year?  ended  which  were  under 
control  of  a  Republican  Congres-s. 


State 

1 
A  verage  yearly        Loss  of  purchasing  power  measured  to 
lass  (rnm  infla-                       sales  tax  equlvakot 
tion,  1961-65 

State 

Average  yearly 
loss  from  infla- 
tion. 1961-65 

Loss  of  purchasing  power  measured  in 
sales  tax  equivalent 

.\ltthama. 

$12.^  300  000   1   -^  6  rw^rppnt  retftil  haIax  ftnH  11)IA 

Montana                     

$32.  20ri.  000 

72,000.000 

27,400,000 

32,  600,  000 

416.100,000 

43,  400.  000 

1,110.000,000 

!H8.  800.  000 

28,  500,  000 

646,600,000 

105,  200,  000 

100,600,000 

595,  500,  000 

47,  500,  000 

88,500,000 

27,400,000 

145,  '200,  000 

468,900,000 

43,900.000 

17,  600,  000 

201,900,000 

162,  200,  000 

68,900.000 

210,  500,  000 

16,  000,  000 

.1.3  percent  retail  siiies.* 

Ala.'ika 

It),  l.'OO.OOO 
70.  400,  000 
66,100,000 
1. 1*.  700,  000 
100.  900.  000 
1S1,900,000 
31,900,000 
266,100,000 
17H,UOO,000 
38,  200,  000 

ao,  700,  finn 

5.7  percent  retail  sales.' 

2.5  percent  general  sales  and  use. 

2.7  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

3.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.3  percent  retail  tales  and  use. 

6.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
4.5  percent  retail  sales.' 

t  3.5  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

2.9  |>ercent  retail  sales  and  use. 

1  1.9  percent  gross  receipts  and  UK. 
i   3  2  nerrnnt  retnil  «Imi  i 

NehrfMfkn 

3  4  [jercent  retail  sales  ' 

Arliona . 

Nevada 

2.2  perrient  retail  s-iles  and  use. 

Arkansas 

('alitornla„ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersev        

3.7  percent  retail  siles  ' 
4.6  percent  retail  s  iles.' 

rolorado  .. 

New  Mexico              

2.2  percent  grf  ss  receipts  and  use. 

Connecticut 

New  York-  

North  Carolina 

4.6  percent  retail  s"iles  ' 

rwawsre 

3.6  percent  retail  siles  and  use. 

Florida 

North  Dakota    .. 

3.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

'•eorcla 

Ohio 

6.5  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Hawaii 

Oklahoma        

3.2  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Maho 

Oregon 

P«nn.sylvRnift 

3.8  percent  retail  sales,' 

Illinois 

654  5(X)  'iOO  1  4  1  Twnwnt  rftnll  uiIa-O  anA  mm 

5.9  percent  selective  sales  and  use. 

Indiana  ... 

261,700.000 
135.  700.  000 
113,  900.  000 

1  2.2  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
3.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Rhode' Island 

5.5  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

lo*»   

South  Carolina.-- 

South  Dakota 

3  1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

KaiiiTS 

3  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

i^fntuck)- . 

123,  noo.  000  '  3.4  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
138  UOO.  000  1  2.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

42.  200.  000  1  4.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
201.  000.  000  1  5.8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
306. 300,  000  ;  4.1  percent  retaU  sales.' 
46h.  600. 000     3.5  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
1 76, 800.  000     3.9  percent  retail  sales.' 

68. 900,  000     2.7  percent  grcss  raceipts  and  use. 

223  900  000      3  9  iv>m>nt  retail  mlM  nnrt  lim 

Tennessee _ 

Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia - 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

3  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

I^maiana 

4.6  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Maine. 

2.7  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

M.,riUnd 

3.3  percent  retail  sales.' 

Mass:K'hu8etta 

4.2  percent  retail  sales. ' 

Mictiiean 

2.1  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 
1.3  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

Minru-sita 

MiwssippJ 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Musiurl 

2.5  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 

1 

'  Percentages  for  the  13  Slates  having  no  sales  taxes  as  of  Sept.  1,  1964,  were  based  on 
>au!:)[)tion  of  a  simple  retail  sales  tax  on  lumber,  building  materials,  tiardware,  farm 
*Quipinent  dealers,  general  merchandise  group  stores;  food  stores;  automotive  dealers; 
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gasoline  service  stations;  apparel  accessory  stores:  furniture,  homefumishings  equip- 
ment stores;  eating,  drinking  places;  drugstores,  proprietary  stores;  other  retail  stores; 
and  nonstore  retailers. 


y^      M      t. ^^^        wy\>«. 


/~i,.^.,^/3v.    r  ?     iQdfi 


nrwirm rccrrt'M at    w nmo t\ 


TjrMTCT: 


ocon: 
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HUti* 


Alabama. 

AlMkA. ~ 

Artxon*. 

Arkanwa   ......... 

C»I«ornl». 

Colorado 

Connecticut-... 

Dclawive ...— . 

FlorwU ....... 

Oeorvita.. ....... .. 

Hii*  all   .............. 

lOahu    ..^ 

Illmoia _< ~..— 

In<i  laiia.. ...... ...-•• 

Iowa    ... 

Kann« 

Kanradry      

Loiiiauoa.. ........ 

Slilae  

Murv'-in  1 
Maamchiiwtts 

.MlchUfan         _ 

MlUlKOlJlH     ........ 

MuaiiHiLipi    ..... 

Missouri 


ige&loo)  irom 
liiflatlaa 


$IM,4m,000 

A  27X000 
100.8X000 

ua.110.000 

1.7S7,6S2.000 
157,  OM,  000 

«i.i«t.ooe 
«7M.aos 

418.1IA.0OO 

277.  «80.  IX» 
Se.  902.000 
47.WZ.00O 

1.(01.  on.  000 

408.252.000 

at.aozaon 

177,084.000 
lot,  no,  000 

'ilft.  280.  000 
V,.  S3.*.  000 
313.  5«».000 
477.  ICS.  000 
731. 01 «.  000 
375,  MM.  000 
107.  484.  000 
340,284.000 


Lots  of  purehaalng  powrr  rafm»ar*d  tn 
nU«s  lax  aqulvalant 


5.5  p«v«ent  r«lall  lalea  and  uae. 
8.9  pcroant  retail  salm  ■ 
3.9  ptreent  general  nltv  tJid  tue. 
4.2  ptreent  retail  wUa  and  uie. 
5  per«nt  reUll  nle*  and  uae 
5.2  ptreent  retail  jales  and  nat 
9  per-ent  retail  salea  and  lue. 

7  per«nt  retail  sales.' 

5.5  pcrcenl  reuil  mIki  and  uae. 
4.S  percent  rrcail  sairs  and  uae 

2.0  percent  erow  rfweiiHi  and  uae. 

5.1  peroant  retaU  Mies  • 

6.4  pereaot  retail  uile«  aiid  uae. 
,  t  !>  percent  retail  «alas  and  uae. 
I  4  8  percent  retail  nles  and  oa*. 

5.2  percent  retail  aalee  and  OO*. 
I  5  5  porceot  reull  lalea  and  ate. 

I  41 .4  |«rc«ot  retail  lalea  and  uae. 
S  4  pirrrenl  retail  aalea  and  uar 
»  per.-ent  retail  sales  and  use 
A  4  percent  retail  sales. 
5.4  twnent  retalt  sales  asd  uae. 

4.1  percnnl  retail  sales.' 

4.2  percent  p«s»  receipts  and  uae. 

8  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 


State 


Montana 

Nebraska  

NeTada. 

Naw  Hampstalra 

New  Jenay 

New  Mexico 

New  YoA 

Nortb  Caroita* 

North  DtkoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . 

OreKnn 

Priiixylvuila 

Rhode  Island- ._. 

South  CariMna 

8(nlh  Dakota 

TenneMM 

Teiaa 

Ctah 


WMhtMlOB 

W«*t  Virrtiila 

Wisconsin .,,— 

Wyomtnc 


1864  loss  froin 
InSatlon 


(50,232,000 
1 12. 820. 000 

4S.  744. 000 

ISO,  850,000 
649,115.000 

«7.  704.  000 
,731,800.000 
204,528,000 

44.400.000 
852.805,000 
164.11X000 
156.086^000 

9a,9»a.ooo 

74.100^000 
13^080.000 

4Z  744.  000 
2M.51ZO0O 
731.484,000 

88.484,000 

27.456,000 
314.964  OOU 
253.03X00) 

nn.  4h4, 000 

24.960.000 


I-osd  of  pnrehastng  power  measured  In 
nles  tax  equivalmi 


5.2  percent  retail  sales.' 
5  4  per(«nt  retail  sales.' 

8.4  percent  retail  sales  and  uae . 

5.8  percent  retail  sales.< 

7  :  |ierci"Dl  retail  sales.' 

3  5  percrnt  (trosg  reoelpts  and  use. 
7  i  ixrrent  retnll  sales.' 

5  6  p.-ri.»Dl  mail  iuWs  and  use 

4  7  pi-T'  •III  ri'tall  sales  and  use. 
8.6  pef'vnt  ri'tall  n.iU'."i  and  use 

5  percent  rptiiil  s  iles  iiid  uae. 

5.9  pen«iit  retail  sUes  ' 

9.1  prroeut  selwrUve  sjles  mil  lise. 

8.6  percent  retail  sales  aii'l  i.sv 
4  9  permit  retail  S'Ues  iin.l  vw 

4.7  perreiit  retail  s\U'S  and  i.w 
4.rt  percfnt  ret;ill  s.iles  mid  r.se. 
7.1  percent  reiml  s^ilips  and  usi'. 

4.3  [erceiit  retail  sales  and  use. 
5.1  i»rceMt  retail  sales' 

«.H  (leroent  retail  sales  ' 
3  3  (wrceiii  retail  sales  and  use. 
:  Ifer-eeiit  retail  sales  and  use. 
1.'.3  perrtnt  gross  receipts  and  use. 
3  s  percent  retail  sales  and  use. 


'  percfntaeesfcrtheUStateshaviiiKnoBJestaxeaaaofaept  1.  1964.  were  baaed  on 
»aijii:nL.ii.in.r.i  simple  retail  Mies  Ui  on  lumber.  MiUdlng  materials,  hardware,  tsrm 
e.i>;  ptm-ntdeabrs  if"Tirrml  merchandlSB grou p  stores;  lt»d  stores;  sntomotlve  <leal«rs; 


BWjUna  •errtes  sUtlona,  apparel  accessory  storw;  furniture,  home  furnishings  equip- 
ment stofw;  eating.  .Irin^tni?  pl.ices.  dmgjtores.  proprietary  stores;  other  retail  st-.rw 
and  nnnsti.>re  rstaOers. 


COST    or    LIVING    INCTtSASES    IN    SOCIAL    SlICTJUTT 
.*.NU     aAIL«0.\D     SrTlBEMENT 

The  Republican  Ccxardlnating  Committee 
reconunenda  that;  the  Social  Secur  ty  Act 
anil  the  Raiirjad  ReUrement  Act  be  ixnend- 
eU  to  provide  an  automatic  coet  o.  living 
increase  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder 

Oongreaa  haa  not  been  entirely  unmindful 
of  the  inipac;  of  cost  of  living  Incrfasea  on 
Social  Security  pensions  and  has  perlxllcally 
increased  them  Provisions  of  the  Fiallroad 
ReUrement  Act  raise  benefits  under  that  pro- 
gram to  correspond  wUh  -Social  Security  in- 
creases. But  between  the«e  sporadic  In- 
creases there  has  usually  been  a  Ume  lag  of 
seyeral  years  du.'lng  which  the  pensioners 
have  suffered  from  a  drop  in  their  purchasing 
power  Por  example,  from  1958  through  1964. 
Just  before  the  7  percent  Increase  In  pensions 
was  legislated.  Inflation  cost  Social  Security 
pensioners  approximately  81  4  blUloii  In  lo«a 
of  purchasing  power 

There  is  a  precedent  f.jr  such  a  provision 
as  here  recommended  Congreea.  In  ".he  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962.  Sec 
1103.  provides  for  an  automatic  increase  in 
Civil  Service  retirement  peasl<ina  when  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  3  percent  c  r  more 
in   the  consumer   retail   price  index 

An.  automatic  increase  In  Soclai  Security 
and  Rai:r«id  Retirement  benefits  correlated 
to  IncreaseB  in  the  consumer  price  Index  In- 
volves no  increase  In  costs  as  a  level  per- 
centage of  payroll  Wage  Increases  usually 
precede  increases  '.n  the  other  components 
comprlslntc  the  .ronsumer  price  index  In- 
creases m  the  wage  level  bring  more  covered 
'*•  irkers  tie  irer  the  maximum  Social  Se- 
curity w.ige  base  and  thus  result  In  Increased 
tax  revenues  AddlUonally  the  benefits  paid 
represent  a  smaller  prop<jrtlon  jf  an  Indi- 
vidual »  w.\«es  as  his  wages  appr'woh  the 
maximum  wage  limit  i86«OOi  Because  :>t 
these  factors,  there  Is  no  Increase  m  the  level 
coet  of  payroll  i  although  there  is  an  In- 
creased flow  ..f  dollars  1  involved  In  enacting 
an   automatic   benefit   Increase  provision 

There  is  an  urgent  need  lor  such  a  change 
In  the  Uw  Why  should  aged  pensioners  con- 
tinue to  su.Ter  while  run-away  Inflation  fur- 
ther destroys  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pension  dollar'  Congress  should  provide  for 
an  automatic  ofTset  against  the  hardship  In- 
flation and  lt«  resulting  rise  in  prices  visit 
upon  ovir  senior  cltUens 


arnRi:Mi>rT  te.st 
The  Social  Security  Retirement  Test  could 
more  accurately  be  called   an   earnings   test 
It   reetrlcte   the   amount   a  person   may  earn 
without  forfeiting  a  part  or  all  of  his  Social 
Security  benefits      The  most  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  riUsed  the 
exempted  earnings  tci  »1  VK)      The  Republi- 
can   CoordUiaUng    Committee    believes    this 
celling  on  earning.^  to  be  too  low      A  worker 
who  has  contrlbvited  to  Social  Security  dur- 
ing his  moat  productive  years  Is  entitled   to 
his  benefits  without  being  unduly  penalized 
because  of  his  willingness  and  ability  to  earn. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  sizable  number  of 
senior  cltlzen-i  are  forced  to  limit  their  earn- 
ings because  the  retirement  teat  would  make 
the    losses    In    Hm-LiI    Security    benefits    ex- 
ceaailve       According    to    the    Department    of 
Health      Edu.-atlon      and     Welfare.     In     1980 
about  300  0«XI  people  getting  full  Stx'lal  Se- 
curtty  retirement  benefits  were  earning  Just 
under   the   81  20()  exemptl.in   then   In   effect. 
HEW  estimated  that  "a  sizable  proptortlon  of 
these    can    be    assumed    to    be    deliberately 
holding  their  earnings  to  01.200  or  Just  under 
that   amount  In  order  to  get   full   benefits  " 
In  1982.  employment  was  the  largest  single 
source   of   income   for    the   aged    population 
There  Is  ample  evidence  to  Indicate  that.  In 
1966.   gainful   employment  Is  even  more  tm- 
p<3rtant  as  a  source  of  Income  for  the  older 
worker 

OLD   AGE   ASSISTANCX 

Many  older  pers«ins  receiving  minimum  or 
no  benefits  under  Social  Security  are  forced 
to  rely  heavily  upon  the  old-age  assistance 
programs  of  the  States  created  with  the  help 
of   Federal    grants-in-aid       It    Is   readily   ap- 


funds  either  in  a  dollar  amount  or  in  allow- 
ing only  a  percentage  of  a  budget  figure  •: 
be  paid  to  the  recipient  This.  In  effect.  s..vs 
to  the  old  person:  "It  *111  cost  you  a  cer:,i.:. 
amount  for  food,  clothing,  alielter  and  otl.er 
al)6olutely  necessary  expenditures  but  we  .^re 
only  giving  you  this  much,  we  are  only  ii.- 
ing  you  60  percent  or  70  percent  of  what  ;,cu 
actually  need." 

It  is  shocking  that  such  practices  exist  tu- 
day  when  we  are  committed  as  a  Nation  -u 
the  allevlallon  of  [>jverty.  We  believe  t;...- 
the  States  have  a  responsibility  and  an  .>b:;- 
gallun  to  provide  for  their  aged  cltlzeu.s  . 
minimum  decency  standard  of  living  If 
the  States  do  not  take  steps  to  fulfill  the.r 
responsibilities  and  obligations,  the  situi- 
tlon  will  unquestionably  provoke  contlnii;:'.^ 
demands  that  the  Federal  Oovernmen:  d: 
the  Job  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ;.^ 
fir  better  that  the  States  handle  their  own 
problems 

PRI\ATK     PENSIOire 

Private  pensions  are  potentially  one  of  the 
most  lmp.jrtant  sources  of  retirement  -.n- 
oome.  They  are  currently  paying  nearly  »-  - 
750.000,000  annually  to  almost  2,5O0(i00 
beneficiaries.  They  cover  about  25  miK;  'H 
Americans  who  have  not  yet  retired  c.  ;i- 
stltuting  an  esiliuated  half  of  the  emplovctj 
In  private  nonfarm  employment. 

It  la  estimated  that  by  19«a  the  number  c: 
employees  covered  by  retirement  plans  w,:. 
have  increased  to  42  million,  or  three  .i;' 
of  five  employees  then  In  private  nonfarn; 
employment  Projections  for  1980  have  -^^  ■ 
500,000  Americans  receiving  private  pen.'^;  >;: 
benefits  totaling  approximately  $9  blliior, 
annually 

Most  of  the  persons  currently  In  receipt  o. 


parent  that  most  SUtes  are  falling  to  meet      -^ivate    pen.slons   are    also    receiving   OASDI 


the  minimum  subsistence  standards  which 
they  themselves,  set  up  as  ne<-es8ary  for  older 
people  The  Republican  CoordlnaUng  Com- 
nolttee  la  deeply  concerned  about  these 
old-age  aaalstance  program.s  and  urges  action 
to  assure  their  adequacy  We  recommend 
that  immediate  action  be  t-aken  by  the 
State*  and  If  necessarv  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  »««  that  the  basic  needs  of  our 
elderly   citizens   are   met 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  2  million  persons 
66  and  over  actually  receive— from  all 
sources — less  money  than  any  minimum 
decency  budget  would  require  Tlie  reason 
tx  this  is  that  many  .Stales  have  arbitrary 
ceilings  for  the  pwiyment  of  old -age  assistance 


beneflt,s  They  constitute  about  23  perceii; 
of  retired  beaeflclarles  under  Social  Secur:". 
Tliese  persons  are  the  economic  elite  amo:.^' 
the  retired  OASDI  beneficiaries.  Their 
median  t.>t  U  Income  of  »3,4i0  was  only  one- 
sixth  less  than  that  of  beneficiary  couple;- 
with  at  le.tsi  one  member  working  at  a  full- 
time  Job.  And  for  nonmarrled  beneflciane.- 
a  private  p>enslon  did  as  much  as  full-lin;'- 
employment  to  raise  the  average  level  ' 
money  inoome 

The  Improverlshed  condition  of  many  '■>? 
■  lur  senior  citizens  today  clearly  Indicates 
that  unless  adequate  private  retirement  p;;ir.« 
are  extended  to  mure  people  there  w:;.  !;<■ 
increasing  demands  for  other  ways  of  he.p- 


ing  the  aged  in  retirement.  The  current 
financial  structure  of  Social  Security  is  not 
geared  to  provide  a  full  retirement  pro- 
gr.im 

The  Republican  C-oordlnatlng  Committee 
recommends  that  the  continued  Improve- 
ment, flexibility,  and  cover.ige  of  private 
pension  plans  be  encouraged.  Private  pro- 
prams  should  be  viewed  aa  one  of  the 
e.^sentlal  and  Interrelated  elements  of  retlre- 
ni.'nt  security  and  emphasis  should  be 
pl.iced  on  Including  more  workers  under  their 
pr  tection  rather  than  trying  to  adapt  gov- 
pr:, mental  progr.\ms  to  provide  a  complete 
r.;:rfment  Income 

We  urge  prompt  con.slderatlon  of  ways  to 
i.'Tiond  present  laws  to  further  encourage  the 
..elf-employed  to  establish  pension  programs 
t)oth   for  themselves  and  their  employees. 

ACE   DI.SCRIMtNATlON    IN    EMPLOYMENT 

r,i:i.slderHble  study  has  been  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  age  dl scrim Uiatlon  In  the 
field  of  employment  The  8p)ecter  of  an 
able-bodied  man  being  refused  employment 
solely  on  the  basis  of  age  Is  extremely  dis- 
turbing. Idle  older  workers  constitute  a 
waste  of  productivity  that  our  country  can 
111  afford       1  See  Table  No.  4 ) 

.Mthough  It  Is  not  strictly  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  report,  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  workers  between  the  ages  of  45  and 
65  are  of  great  Importance.  A  worker  who 
Is  forced  out  of  the  labor  market  at  age  45  ia 
extremely  hard  pressed  to  prepare  adequately 
:  r  'Id  age.  and  may  later  become  a  social 
>!;d  e<"onomlc  problem. 

To  tlie  extent  that  enforced  early  retlre- 
.T.ent  Is  a  result  of  a  fixed  arbitrary  retlre- 
meiU  age  and  does  not  rest  on  actual  Job 
requirements,  there  is  a  need  for  a  program 
to  reduce  age  discrimination  In  emplojmaent. 
The  Republican  Coordinating  Conunlttee 
u.-ires  that  the  ,^dmlnlstration  on  Aging,  es- 
tablished under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  underudte  to  Initiate  an  educational 
and  Informatl'  nal  program  to  reduce  resist- 
ance to  emr'oyment  because  of  age.  The 
Department  of  Labor  should  Intensify  Its 
efiforts  to  provide  specialized  placement  serv- 
ices for  oldor  workers  through  Elmployment 
S'»curlty  'NfBcps  in  each  of  the  States.  A 
dyn.imlc  .merlca  should  be  able  to  find  a  use 
for  the  experience  and  talents  of  Its  older 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

The  Importance  of  gainful  employment  to 
the  .;ilder  American  can  not  be  understated. 
Employment  was  the  largest  single  sotirce  of 
:n."ome  for  the  aged  population  In  1962 — de- 
sp:-e  the  fact  that  3  out  of  every  4  persons 
6.5  and  over  did  not  work  during  the  year. 

For  many  of  the  elderly,  employment  Is 
p.irt-tlme  and  earnings  are  primarily  a  sup- 
;  ii'inent  to  retirement  benefits.  But  for  the 
:  1  million  who  worked  during  1962  at  Jobs 
;:;  li  were  usually  full-time,  earnings  made 
up  about  two-thirds  of  total  Income. 

With  some  effort  and  Imagination,  busl- 
ne.ss,  labor  and  other  groups  should  be  able 
to  open  up  new  fields  for  emplojrment  of  the 
older  woiker  A  great  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  willing  and  able  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support  and  should  be  encouraged 
!o  do  so  If  at  all  possible 

Table  4. — Percentage  of  population,  not   in 

labor  force,  by  age  and  sex.  1960 

(In  rercejjl] 


Age 

f'eniale 

Male 

4'to4» 

■i0to54._     .„ 

S3 
64 

60 
71 
83 
90 
94 
«7 
98 

6 
g 

•■■itoiB  .  _ . 

«0  to  ft4. 

12 
22 

«5tof» 

56 

TOlo74.„           

71 

:5to7». .- 

80 

«to84 

Wand  over 

88 
93 

HOUSING 

The   Republican   Coordinating   Committee 

recommends  a  reappraisal  of  goverrunental 

housing  programs  for  the  elderly  to  assure 

that  they  are  serving  the  people  they  were 

Intended  to  serve  and  doing  the  things  they 

were  intended  to  accomplish.  i 

.,     We  have  found  that  there   is  substantial 

'overlapping  in  the  markets  served  by  these 

-programs  and  that  they  are  competing  with 

each    other    and   with   private   enterprise   to 

the  detriment  of  the  entire  effort  to  provide 

adequate  housing  for  older  people. 

The  ability  to  obtain,  or  retain,  safe  and 
sanitary  hoiislng  in  an  acceptable  environ- 
ment is  essential  to  a  dignified  and  reward- 
ing life  for  our  senior  citizens.  Having 
established  the  President's  Council  on  Aging 
under  President  Elsenhower,  supported  pro- 
grams of  bousing  for  the  elderly,  proposed 
and  supported  the  reduction  of  Interest  rates 
to  3  percent  for  needy  elderly,  the  Republican 
Party  can  and  does  point  with  pride  to  its 
contributions  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
housing  for  the  elderly.  But  Republicans 
are  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  Democratic 
Administrations  either  to  collect  enough 
data  or  review  It  objectively  enough  to  make 
possible  reasonable  evaluations  of  the  pro- 
gram operations  or  accomplished  needed 
improvements. 

The  four  major  government  programs  of 
elderly  housing — the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Commtmlty  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration (Sec.  231.),  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration — are  all  designed  to  serve 
a  spedflc  market.  The  PHA,  CPA,  and  FHA. 
axe  Intended  to  serve  respectively  the  low, 
low  middle,  and  middle  income  elderly.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  serves  the 
elderly  in  rural  areas. 

Figures  show  beyond  doubt  that  a  large 
percentage  of  government  subsidized  CFA 
pn-ojects  are  In  a  rental  range  that  competes 
with  nonsubeidlzed  FHA  propects.  (CFA 
states  that  it  attempts  to  build  for  the  In- 
come range  of  $2,000  to  »4.800  per  year  1 
Conversely,  many  of  the  FHA  projects  offer 
low  enough  rentals  to  make  the  need  for  cer- 
tain CFA  projects  questionable  (see  chart 
below).  To  further  point  up  the  confusion, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
ported in  1966  that  the  median  rental  for 
hoiueke^ing  apartments  under  CFA  (Sec. 
202.)  was  $88.00  per  month,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  great  area  of  need  was  in  the  range 
of  $50.00  to  $70.00  per  month.  Some  8  per- 
cent of  FHA  projects  have  already  gone  Into 
default  and  are  the  subject  of  a  Congres- 
sional investigation. 

In  a  1983  report  of  the  Income  of  6.450 
elderly  residents,  FHA  reported  a  median 
Income  of  $2,580.00.  They  break  this  down 
as  follows : 

Percent 
of  total 

Without  income 9 

Under   $1.000 8 

$1,000  to  $1,999 16 

$2,000  to  $2.999 29 

$3,000  to  $4,999 25 

$5,000  or  over 13 

These  figures  indicate  that  87  percent  of 
FHA '8  project  residents  have  Incomes  under 
$5,000  which  Is  essentially  the  Income  range 
CFA  is  attempting  to  serve.  Thirty-three 
percent  had  incomes  vmder  $2,000  which  is 
below  CFA's  target  range. 

Administration  of  government  housing  pro- 
grams— particularly  the  PHA — has  been  such 
as  to  deter  their  use  by  church  groups,  fra- 
ternal orders,  labor  unions,  and  other  orga- 
nizations to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  Republican  Coordinating  Ccmmlttee, 
recognizing  the  interest  and  capability  of 
these  groups,  recommends  that  administra- 


tive procedures  be  amended  to  maximize  the 
possibilities  for  their  participation. 

Certain  regulations  included  In  our  gov- 
ernment programs  tend  to  stifle  the  elderly 
housing  program  by  imposing  restrictions 
with  which  private  groups  find  It  Impossible 
to  comply.  Processing  is  cumbersome  and 
requirements  so  high  that  costs  are  driven 
up  out  of  all  proportion  Costs  of  units — 
an.d  thus  rentals — could  be  reduced  by  re- 
laxing unreasonable  standards  and  removing 
the  frills  from  some  projects.  Standards  of 
t.*ie  government  subsidized  CFA  are  actually 
higher  than  the  non-subsidized  FHA,  re- 
quiring such  things  as  kitchens  m  every  unit 
while  permitting  group  dining  facilities. 

Other  artificial  limitations  such  as  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  founders  fees — a  well 
established  procedure  in  church  sponsored 
homes — should  be  relaxed  In  order  that  more 
progress  can  be  made  toward  Involving  the 
private  sector  There  is  a  definite  need  for 
attention  to  this  problem  if  the  full  poten- 
tial of  private  enterprise  to  serve  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  elderly  is  to  be  developed. 
Programs  which  serve  the  elderly  only  at 
the  price  of  their  conformance  to  the  pro- 
grammers' standards  will  not  grant  the  dig- 
nity of  a  tree  choice  and  the  reward  of  a 
full  life, 

MEDICART    CRISIS 

In  the  new  field  of  Medicare  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  Is  guilty  of  gross 
negligence. 

The  law  became  effective  nearly  a  year  ago 
and  the  Administration  has  failed  tragically 
to  prepare  for  the  start  of  the  program.  The 
hospitalization  program  begins  on  July  1. 
The  program  of  nursing  care  goes  into  effect 
January  1,  1967, 

Still,  today,  extended  medical  care  facili- 
ties called  for  under  the  Act  are  largely  non- 
existent. 

Hardly  more  than  20  percent  of  the  nurs- 
ing homes  of  the  country  are  equipped  to 
provide  the  nursing  care  services  promised  by 
-Medicare.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  any 
large  proportion  of  the  nursing  homes  will 
be  ready  to  provide  these  services  by  Janu- 
ary 1. 

The  Administration  Is  now  In  a  frantic, 
eleventh  hour  scramble  to  meet  a  crisis  which 
It  should  have  anticipated  long  ago.  But 
this  crisis  cannot  be  "consensused  "  away. 
Hospitals  are  not  built  In  a  day.  Doctors, 
nurses,  and  health  aides  cannot  be  trained 
overnight. 

The  hard  and  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  the 
Nation  is  short  thousands  and  thousands  of 
nurses  and  other  health  personnel,  as  ad- 
mitted by  HKW  Secretary  Gardner  !n  his 
May  23,  1966,  report  to  the  President.  The 
Medicare  promises  of  the  Administration  will 
simply  not  be  kept  lor  thousands  of  older 
f>eople  for  many  months  and  perhaps  years 
to  come.  For  such  i>eople  It  will  be  a  fraud 
and  a  political  hoax.  The  President's  failure 
to  move  in  adequate  time  to  avert  this  crisis 
Is  tragic. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
urges  the  Immediate  Implementation  of  al- 
ready existing  programs  to  provide  such  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  care  adequately  for  the  health  of 
our  elderly  citizens. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1964  can  be  used  to  provide  more  profes- 
sional manpower.  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  and  the  Older  Americans 
Act  can  be  used  to  correct  the  shortage  of 
subprofesslonals  in  the  field  of  health.  The 
President's  1967  budget  request  does  not  pro- 
vide for  full  funding  of  the  'Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  Only  through  Republi- 
can eQorta  In  the  Congress  has  full  funding 
been  provided  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Cotutructlon  of  new  fAClUuea  can  be  sup- 
ported by  me  provisions  of  '^.e  HUl-Burton 
Ac:  3u>-ti  additional  funds  **  ire  needed  to 
c<uTy  out  programs  under  these  laws  should 
b«  requested  and  approved 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Conunlttee  l» 
shocked  by  the  AdmmlsUaUon  §  failure  L«t 
the  NiUon  hold  fuUy  accountable  thoee  re- 
sponsible for  the  inaction  of  the  Dcmjcratlc 
AdminiatraUon  In  the  face  of  this  crisis 

DATA    COIX«CTtON 

In  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  aging, 
we  were  greatly  h.^nds-apped  by  the  lack  of 
data  reiitmg  to  the  effect  of  both  public  and 
private  pr')grinis  currently  jperatlng  to  help 
the  elderly  American  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  efTorta  be  undertaken  i-o  provide 
for  more  frequent  and  Improved  quality  of 
data  collecUon  on  all  programa  directly  or 
indirectly  operating  to  alleviate  the  problenss 
of  our  srnlor  citizens 

Without  the  neceaaary  Information  to 
evaluate  current  e(T  >rts  we  are  In  effect  fJy- 
Ing  blind  in  our  attempt  to  Improve  our  pro- 
grams '>f  aaslstance  to  the  elderly  This 
situation  la  apt  to  lead  us  to  overlook  the 
short^i«nln(ts  ^>f  vcne  programs  and  ignore 
the  potential  of  other?  When  we  undertook 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  elderly  as  they 
apply  to  caah  income  It  wa«  found  that  the 
only  complete  ngvires  relating  to  the  problem 
were  from  I960  The  last  official  attempt  to 
formulate  a  rn  ..lea-  bu'.  ide<.iu.ttf  ■  budget 
for  an  elderly  couple  was  m  1958  Jlmilarly 
In  the  study  of  housing  for  the  elderly  there 
are  serious  deflclencles  of  data  Every  tenth 
yeif  a  census  is  taken  in  the  United  Stal««, 
In  between  there  are  some  samplings  taken 
and  proJo<nions  are  made  from  then,  but  pre- 
cue  information  cornea  only  every  .er.  yean! 
The  reault  la  that  accurate  aaaesamenta  of  the 
succeaa  ':>r  failure  of  efforts  -.o  improve  elderly 
houaing  are  extremely  difficult  to  make 

Through  Vledicare  and  Social  Security  ac- 
luai  contact  .ir  means  v>f  contact,  with  the 
elderly  has  been  estibllahed  These  chan- 
nels ahould  be  uUUied  to  provide  an  accurate 
picture  'if  the  proO.ema  "f  our  older  clUaena 


STATISTICAL    INFORMATION     ON 
MINNESOTA  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon-  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  i  Mr  Qv:k1  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes 

Mr    QUIE.     Mr    Speaker,    I    recently 
received  a  copy  of   a  letter  w  rlttt-n  by 
the  Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
Uon    Duane  J.  Matthels.  to  I  S    Com- 
missioner   of    Education    Harold    Howe 
The  letter  concerns  the  direct  malUnK 
to  Minnesota  school  districts  of  two  in- 
ventory forms  for  elemenUry  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  which  statistical  Infor- 
maUon  about  the  race  composition  of  the 
student    body    is    requested       Commis- 
sioner Matthels  has  strongly  objected  to 
this  mailing  for  several  important  rea- 
sons     Let  me  read  that  portion  of  his 
letter  which  covers  these 

1  I  believe  that  all  communicaUoas  from 
the  Ud  Office  of  Education  ahould  be 
dmnrted  to  the  Coffunlasloner  of  Education 
in  a  state  and  he  In  turti  will  communicate 
with  the  school  admlnlatrators  of  the  stale 
and  send  to  them  any  forma  neceeaary  for 
daU  gathering  I  am  disturbed  by  thla  pliii 
to     bypasa     legally     constituted     state     au- 

thorlilea 

2  State  Department  of  Education  person- 
nel have  been  working  with  the  US  Office 
of  EducaUon  to  develop  a  Baalc  Educational 


Data  System  i  B  E  D  S  i  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  US  Office  of  Education  and  the 
CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  Com- 
mitlae  on  Educational  Data  Systema 
iCEDS)  Apparently  no  effort  haa  been 
made  to  coordinate  either  of  theae  projecu 
with  the  collecUon  of  the  information  you 
now  dealre  It  la  Inconceivable  that  some- 
one tn  the  U  S  Office  of  EducaUon  could  not 
have  known  aa  late  aa  June  that  such  Infor- 
mation was  desired  so  that  the  sUtea  could 
have  been  aaked  to  collect  it  at  a  Ume  that 
would  be  moat  convenient  for  the  states  and 
the  schools  within   the  states 

3    The   purpose  of    these    forma   la   to  col- 
lect data  on  school  enrollment  by  race.     We 
have  a  law  In  Minnesota  which  states  In  part 
No   district    (school)    shall    classify    Ita   pu- 
pils   by    race,    color,    social    position,    or   na- 
tionality ■■       School    dlslrlcta    do    not 
keep  record*  of   the  racial  orlglna  of  either 
pupils    or    teachers,    and    It    Is    not    poealble 
to     accurately     provide     such     Information 
Most    school    administrators    would     return 
such   forma  aa  OE- 2247  and  Ot  2248  with  a 
statement   that  It   Is  illegal   to  provide  such 
information      In  Minnesota  we  do    however, 
have    an    Attorney    Oenerals    Opinion    that 
permits  principals  and  teachers  to  make  what 
has   been   Interpreted   to  be  a  "sight  count" 
of    pupils    of    various    races   or   colors    so    aa 
to    provide    an    eaUmate    of    racial    groups 
Schools  are  not  permitted,  however,  to  keep 
records  Indicating  the  race  of  either  pupils 
or   teachers       There   Is    also   the   question   of 
what  constitutes  a  non-caucaalan.    The  legal 
definition  for  various  programs  to  aid  Indians 
is    that    they    must    have    25    percent    Indian 
lineage      la   there  to  be  any  auch   definition 
for  this  survey? 

4     Minnesota  school   districts  do   not  and 
have  not  maintained  public  schools  for  any 
racial  or  national  origin  group      School  dls- 
trlcM    are    eatablished    for    all    pupils    resid- 
ing In  the  district  and  attendance  areas  with- 
in   districts    are    for    all    pupils    residing    In 
the   attendance   area      We  have  only   a   very 
small   percentage  uf  schcx^l  attendance  areas 
that  have  a  substantial  number  of  >fegro  pu- 
pils,   and    the      estimated"    number   of    non- 
white  studenu  In  attendance  In  these  schools 
can  readily  be  supplied  without  a  statewide 
survey.    It  would  not  be  necessary  to  conduct 
a  statewide  survey  to  supply  the  information 
that  you  are  apparently  going   to  request      I 
realize   this  varies  greatly  among   the  .stat*s 
and  Is  only  one  more  reason  for  turning  to 
the    state*    for   aaaUtance    and    guidance    in 
matr,ers  such  aa  the  one  you  Intend  to  pro- 
pose 

5  We  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any 
value  of  or  need  for  collecUon  of  data  on 
enrollments  by  race  on  a  sUlewlde  basis 
We  see  no  urgent  need  for  this  tyj)e  of  In- 
formation and  we  do  not  see  how  It  will 
contribute  toward  compiling  a  nationwide 
directory  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools"  I  think  It  would  be  proper  at 
this  ume.  prior  to  Ita  collection,  to  enumerate 
la  very  specific  terms  the  use  that  will  be 
made  of  the  data 

OE    2248     i9  «6i      Brocrr    BvaiAU    No     51 
R53e^    ExPtaATJON      Datx        10  31-66 — US 
DiPASTMiNT    or    Health.    Education,    and 
WiLFAac.  Omci:  or  Education,   Washing- 
ton, D  C 


(b)  A  school  for  exceptional  children' 
(physically,  mentally,  emotionally  hand;- 
capped,  menially  gifted,  etc  i  ( 1 )  Special 
classes  for  handicapped  children?  Yes- 
No (2)  A  vocullonal  educational  pro- 
gram? ("X"  one)     Yes—      No—. 

(c)  Another    special    school?    ivocaUonal. 
technical,  etc  i      Specify 
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B    Orade  span,  enrollment,  and  staff  infor- 
mation. 

1  What  Is  the  lowest  and  highest  grade  in 
this  schooP  (X"  one  box  on  each  line) 

( a )    L<owest  grade 
(bi    Highest  grade. 

2  Pupil  enrollment? 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled  In  this  school 

White-        Negro—      Other  '—      Total — 

3  StafT  personnel  (report  each  staCT  mem- 
ber only  once  I 

Teachers-     PuU-tlme:      Item — . 
Negro —     Other  —     Total— 

PT.E.»    of    part    time:     Item — 
Negro —      Other' —      Total  — 

Principals      PuU-tlme      Item — 
Negro-       Ot.'ier  Total  — 

FTE'    of    part    time      Item — 
Segro —      Other  ' —      Total  — 

professional       Full     time: 
Negro—      Other '—      Total—, 
of    part    time      Item—       White 
,5.„  Other'—.     Total- 

Name  and  title  of  person  furnishing  inf  : 
matlon 

Telephone  No    and  extension 
Date  prepared 


Other 
White—. 

PT,B  = 
Negro — 


White— 
Whiter- 
White-- 


White 


Item— 


1  Complete   form   and    return    original   u 
Ofllce  of  Education  promptly 

2  Send    duplicate    to    chief    State    schoo: 
officer 

3  Retain  one  copy  for  your  flies. 

OE    2247     (9-661- BtnxJBT     Bitieau    No     51 
R536 — ExPTKATiow      Date        ia-31-66--US 
Departmint    or    Health.    Education,    and 
WEi.rABE    OrFT(_-i  or  Education,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

inventory     or    public    .school    STSTEMS       fkll 
19S6    UPDATE 

(In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  US  Office  of  Edu- 
cation received  from  your  State  department 
of  education  a  complete  listing  of  schocl 
systems  In  j'^ut  State  Thla  form  has  beer. 
designed  to  provide  a  rapid  means  of  bring- 
ing our  files  up  to  date  ) 

Name  of  school  system 

County,  school  system  number,  number  o; 
schools  in  system 

Address  of  school  ( number  and  strec:  or 
rural    route),   city.    State,   zip   code 

If  name  and  address  of  system  ha*  changeC 
since  fall  1965.  type  an  "X   ■ 

If  you  operate  no  schools,  type  an  "X, ' 

Name  of  chief  administrative  officer  of  thl! 
system 

A.  Enrollment: 

Pupils  enrolled  in  this  system:  White  - 
Negro  Other  •  —      Total  — 


iNVENToar    or   pt-'blic   elei«inta«t    and   sec- 

ONOAST     SCHOOU       FALL     IBSS 

Name  of  School: 

Address  of  School:  Number  and  Street  or 
Rural  Route.  County.  City.  State,  Zip  Code 

Name  of  School  System 

A  General  InformaUon  regarding  type  of 
school     1    Is  this  school  i  type  an     X     in  one 

box< 

(Si  A  regular  day  school?  If  regular  day 
•chool."  do  you  conduct — 


■Other  Should  Include  any  racial  or  na- 
tional-origin group  for  which  separate 
schools  have  In  the  past  been  maintained  o: 
which  are  recognized  as  significant  "mlnorU) 
groups"  in  the  community 

•PTE  (full-time  equivalent!  of  part-tlir.f 
staff  18  intended  to  equate  part-time  sta- 
wlth  full-time  positions  For  example  I-  •> 
teacher  works  two  days  a  weelt  and  another 
works  four  davs  a  week,  together  their  serv- 
ices are  the  P  T  E  of  1  2  teachers  i  2  days  0 " 
week;  4  days  0  8  week  sum  :^  1.2  weelts 
Report    PTE     to    one    decimal    point   in  a- 


B    Staff  personnel : 

Number  of  full-time  professional  stafT: 
White  —        Negro  — .     Other'  — .     Total  — . 

Number  of  part-time  professional  staff: 
White  —      Negro  — ,     Other'  — .     Total  — . 

C  Total  central  office  staff  (not  to  be  re- 
ported elsewhere )  :  White  — .  Negro  — . 
Other  '  —      Total  — 

Name  and  title  of  person  furnishing  Inlor- 
m.itlon. 

Telephone  No.  and  extension. 

Date  prepared. 

Mr.  Matthels  concludes  his  letter  by 
offering  several  suggestions  as  to  a  more 
appropriate  and  feasible  method  of  col- 
lecting the  sought-after  data  on  enroU- 
rr.eiits  by  race.    I  quote  again: 

We  do  not  presently  plan  to  authorize 
the  direct  mailing  of  the  forms  to  school 
districts  in  Minnesota  from  the  U.S.  Offlce 
,  f  Education  If  the  forms  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  local  administrators  In  accord- 
ance with  state  law  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinions,  a  detailed  letter  of  Instruc- 
tions by  this  offlce  should  accompany  the 
ferrns  to  each  local  school  district  and  this 
pri.x-edure  will  be  followed. 

We  further  offer  our  full  cooperation  in 
working  out  a  mutually  acceptable  plan 
for  collecting  data  on  enrollments  by  race 
i;  .such  information  is  necessary.  We  urge 
that  the  problem  be  submitted  to  C.E.D.S. 
for  their  study  and  recommendations  and 
that  nothing  further  be  done  about  col- 
:ectini5  such  data  until  a  more  acceptable 
plan  h;is  been  developed. 

I  fixrther  suggest  that.  If  a  plan  for  the 
collection  of  the  Information  you  desire  can- 
nv  t  be  designed  that  will  -work;  through  and 
nit  around  the  Minnesota  State  Department 
of  Education.  I  Intend  to  encourage  local 
school  district  officials  In  Minnesota  to  not 
comply  with  a  request  for  such  Information 
from  your  offlce. 

I  trust  that  my  letter  Indicates  to  you 
the  strong  concern  I  have  lor  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  lines  of  communication 
between  the  US.  Offlce  of  Education,  Sta-te 
Department  of  Education  and  local  school 
districts.  Through  the  history  of  federal 
aid  to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  there  are  many  programs, 
the  proper  federal,  state  and  local  relation- 
ships have  been  maintained,  with  the  ex- 
reption  of  Title  III  of  Public  Law  89-10  which 
I  have  discussed  at  length  with  you.  I 
encourage  you  and  all  members  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  work  through  the  long 
•ind  legally  established  channels  of  authority 
m  any  dealings  with  Individual  public  school 
districts  wlthm  the  respective  states. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  from  State 
Commissioner  Matthels.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  a  letter  also  written  to  U.S.  Com- 
:r.i.<;.sloner  Howo  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
School  Boards  Association,  W.  A.  Wetter- 
eren.  in  which  he  points  out  that  this  in- 
cident is  just  another  example  of  total 
disregard  for  the  established  methods  of 
communication  and  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  education  problems  on  the 
!  ical  level.  Let  me  read  the  whole  of  his 
letter: 

Minnesota  School  Boards  Association, 

Sr    Pete-.  Minn  ,  October  10,  1966. 
Hon    Haroij)  Howe  II, 

U.S.    Commi.s.siorrr    of    Education,    Office    of 
Education.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare.    Washington,   D.C. 
De,\r  Commissioner  Howe:   This  offlce  haa 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  you  dated 
October    5.    1966,    by    Minnesota's    Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Duane  Matthels.     If  it 


l8  your  intention  to  have  someone  of  the 
Offlce  of  the  U.S,  Offlce  of  Education  go  di- 
rectly to  the  school  districts  of  Minnesota 
to  seek  information,  I  must  advise  you  that 
the  Minnesota  School  Boards  Association 
protests  this  action  very  strongly. 

We  have  Just  completed  twenty-four  area 
meetings  throughout  the  state  of  Minnesota 
for  school  board  members  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  we  continually  heard 
through  these  meetings  a  complaint  from  the 
districts  over  the  application  of  the  various 
programs  under  Public  Law  89-10.  I  think 
all  of  their  complaints  can  be  summed  up 
In  this  thought.  Federal  legislation  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  Implement  this 
legislation  simply  Incorporate  corrective 
measures  for  problems  that  are  not  existent 
In  Minnesota's  public  school  districts  and 
therefore  makes  the  relationship  of  Minne- 
sota's public  school  districts  and  the  State 
Department  of  Educatirn  to  the  U.S.  Offlce 
of  Education  and  Federal  legislation  almost 
Impossible. 

May  I  suggest  that  as  long  as  we  will  have 
greater  and  greater  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  our  great  systems  of  edu- 
cation, that  more  consideration  be  given  to 
the  absolute  fact  that  all  problems  are  not 
the  same  In  each  state  of  the  nation. 

I  must  suppcH't  Commissioner  Matthels' 
position  and  In  doing  so  I  suggest  as  I  have 
done  many  times  before,  that  there  is  a  great 
gap  between  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education  and 
the  local  school  boards  and  superintendents 
in  Minnesota.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
education  could  be  provided  with  a  great 
service  if  more  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Offlce  to  find  out  more  about 
the  problems  of  public  education  as  they 
exist  on  a  local  level.  I  also  suggest  that 
your  offlce  has  made  very  little  attempt  to 
do  this  other  than  appoint  a  few  commit- 
tees for  more  or  less  "window  dressing  pur- 
poses". This  Is  not  the  real  thing. 
Sincerely, 

W.  A.  Wettebgren, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
turbed when  I  read  these  letters  and  saw 
a  copy  of  the  Inventory  forms  published 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Outside 
of  the  standard  information  on  identi- 
fying the  particular  school,  the  only 
other  information  sought  on  the  form  is 
the  race  composition  of  the  student  body, 
staff  personnel,  and  total  central  office 
personnel.  Furthermore,  the  breakdown 
in  classifying  the  race  aflQliations  is 
white,  Negro,  and  other.  For  example, 
the  school  superintendent  Is  only  to 
Identify  the  number  of  white  children. 
the  number  of  Negro  children,  and  the 
number  of  other  children,  and  no  area  is 
left  to  identify  what  the  "other  '  cate- 
gory may  consist  of.  For  instance  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Indian  children,  in  other 
parts  the  percentage  is  larger  for  Mexi- 
cans, Orientals,  or  Asians.  In  every  case 
you  will  probably  find  quite  a  mixture. 
If  the  OfiQce  of  Education  is  so  interested 
in  finding  out  the  racial  characteristics 
of  all  the  school  districts,  why  have  they 
S3  obviously  singled  out  the  Negro  cate- 
gory? It  would  seem  to  me  that  they 
would  want  to  know  more  than  just  how- 
many  Negroes  and  how  many  whites. 
After  looking  at  these  forms,  I  think  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Aside  from  wondering  why  the  Office 
of  Education  wants  to  know  the  break- 
down between  Negro  and  white  in  the 


schools.  I  am  doubly  concerned  as  to  the 
method  they  chose  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation; namely,  mailing  the  question- 
naires directly  to  the  school  systems  and 
completely  bypassing  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  the  channel  through 
which  the  Office  of  Education  constantly 
says  the  decisions  with  regard  to  Federal 
programs  of  education  are  being  made, 
and  the  channel  for  which  Public  Law 
89-10  set  aside  substantial  funds  under 
a  separate  title  to  upgrade. 

Today.  I  wrote  to  U.S.  Commissioner 
Howe  protesting  this  action  and  asking 
for  a  complete  explanation  as  to  why 
racial  information  of  this  nature  is  de- 
sired by  the  Offlce  of  Education  and  why 
a  method  bypassing  the  State  education 
departments  was  chosen.  I  think  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Howe 
replies. 

NATO  TRADE  COUNCIL  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  slow 
pace  of  the  tariff  reduction  negotiations 
points  up  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Richard 
J.  Goodman  in  a  study  of  "Agricultural 
Trade  Policy  and  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity." 

The  study  was  made  for  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  NATO  and 
the  Atlantic  Community,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  as  part  of  its  program  of 
research  on  the  future  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

Dr.  Goodman,  an  economist  for  Great 
Plains  Wheat.  Inc.,  is  an  international 
trade  specialist  in  agriculture  and  a 
GATT  consultant  on  cereals.  He  is  one 
of  26  foreign  policy  specialists  coopera- 
ting with  our  committee.  Here  is  his 
statement: 

aoricttltural    trade   polict    and   the 

Att,axtic  Community 

(By  Richard  J.   Goodman) 

An  Important  initial  economic  objective  of 
liberalized  international  trade  is  to  increase 
world  Industry  comjaetltlon  as  a  means  of 
eventually  rationalizing  production  more 
closely  to  the  principle  of  efficient  compara- 
tive advantage.  This  objective  has  signifi- 
cance as  a  national  economic  pwllcy,  In  a 
peaceful  world,  as  domestic  industries  be- 
come highly  concentrated  oligopoUes  within 
which  the  test  of  free  competitive  perform- 
ance becomes  abridged  by  monopolistic  mar- 
ket behavior. 

The  result  of  tariff  reductions,  and  the 
abrogation  of  non-tarlfl  barriers  of  all  kinds, 
is  to  broaden  the  competitive  delineation  of 
markets  beyond  national  boundaries  to  in- 
clude more  Arms  competing  within  the  same 
Industry  market  structure.  Liberal  trade 
may  also  result  In  greater  inter-lndustry 
competition,  via  market  substitutes,  as  well 
as  for  scarce  factors  of  production. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  liberal 
trade  for  competitive  efficiency  appears  to  be 
much  easier  to  conceptualize  for  economic 
sectors  that  are  not  directly  government  sup- 
ported or  subsidized.  Tariffs,  quotas,  li- 
censes and  Import  regulations  are  principally 
Involved.  Manufacturing  itidustrles  have 
generally  avoided  domestic  governmental 
subsidization  by  structural  control  and  the 
restiltlng  evolvement  of  market   power — the 
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same  characterlsllca  that  provide  p«niu«- 
•ion  r  >r  increaslnK  competivi  m  '.brou^b 
more  libera. iz«l  international  trad  ■ 

As  an  induiiry  agriculture  djej*  not  gen- 
erally p<.«aeaa  structural  coii'.r'.il  aud.  there- 
fore, c<tn!iot  ilone  affectively  exercise  market 
power  on  its  own  behalf  Because  of  agri- 
cultures Inherently  unstable  atomlstlcally 
competitive  character  (governments  have 
extended  commtxllty  price  support  and  mar- 
ketlna;  pro^iina  tu  enhance  farmers  rel;i- 
Uve  market  p<jwer  Government  SLipfKir*.  ot 
ajfTlculture  in  varying  degrees  In  one  form 
or  smother,  is  cummonplaie  "hroughout  the 
world,  and  has  achieved  the  highest  levels 
of  sophistication  In  developed  Industrial 
econ^  imles 

However,  there  are  arreat  differences  in  the 
eflVclencles  of  a«rrlcultural  production  among 
Industrial  level.Tped  countries  particularly 
those  of  the  .Atlantic  community.  The 
greatest  differences  In  efBciencles  appear  to 
exist  In  the  produi-tlcm  of  grains  and  oil 
seed.i  and  less  differences  In  livestock,  dairy 
and  piiultry  prt>ductlon  when  adjusted  for 
difference*   In    feed   grain   prices 

The  e<:on('mlc  argument  for  liberal  trade 
with  high  price  highly  pr^teo'ed  aifrlcalture. 
such  aa  that  of  Weatern  Europe,  can  best  be 
made  on  the  baeJs  of  precipitating  more 
rapid  structural  change  for  the  achievement 
of  greater  pn.>ductlve  efficiency  through 
broader  competition  This  argument,  of 
course,  has  Its  .freatest  p<jllt;cal  disadvan- 
tage for  governments  of  countries  with  pro- 
portionally high  farm  and  rural  populations. 
even  though  these  c.juntrles  may  be  In  great- 
est need  for  st.-uctural  change  In  agriculture 
Por  export  oriented  agriculture  the  prin- 
ciple 3f  liberal  trade  for  greater  competitive 
efBclency  Is  also  less  than  popular,  even 
though  agricultural  production  In  export- 
ing countries  Is  generally  more  efficient  by 
any  comparison  with  net  importing  coun- 
tries Domestic  government  commodity 
price  stabilization  and  marketing  programs 
are  mure  widely  uaed  to  suppKirt  farm  in- 
come m  agricultural  expt>rtlng  countries, 
and  are  erroneously  believed  by  farmers  to 
l)e  Jeopardized  by  more  llberalL7,ed  Imports 
Nevertheless  Just  as  It  may  be  In  the  long 
run  national  Interest  tfi  promote  liberal 
trade  for  greater  competitive  efficiency  of 
national  Industrial  oligopolies  and  to  re- 
structure inefflcient  agriculture  s<:i  may 
liberal  trade  be  s.milarly  important  to  keep 
efficient  export  agriculture  growlngly  ef- 
ficient within  government  commodity  sup- 
port programs  While  liberal  trade  should 
In  no  way  threaten  the  existence  of  national 
agricultural  Income  stabllljsatlon  measures. 
the  terms  of  support  within  specific  com- 
modity programs  could  be  effected  by 
broader   International   competition 

The  principal  obctructton  to  reciprocal 
Ub«rallae«)  agricultural  trmde  within  the  At- 
lantic Community  remaltM  the  unwIUlngneas 
of  ^vemments  to  commit  their  farmers  and 
rural  communities  to  jtiTJctural  and  produc- 
tion adJu«tmeota  clearly  foreoeen  bv  sub- 
jection to  cloaw  and  broader  market  com- 
petition This  unwiumgnees  persists  among 
major  Western  European  governments  in 
spite  of  economic  logic,  because  their  farmiers 
sound  a  louder  political  voice  on  food  policy 
questions  than  do  their  consumers  and  be- 
cause European  political  parties,  particularly 
opposition  labor  parties,  have  long  courted 
the  rural  vote  as  a  road  to  majority  power 
Thua.  while  the  U3  government  may  be 
politically  able  to  extend  liberalized  agri- 
cultural trade,  direct  reciprocity  with  West- 
em  Europe  agriculture  appears  distant  and 
unpromising  What  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  may  be  looking  for  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  OATT  negotlaUons  Is  to  offer 
general    Industrial    tariff   oonceaalons   In   ex- 


change for  a  mix  of  Industrial  and  agricul- 
ture tariff  conceeslons  from  North  America 
Th\s  would  be  nearly  oppoelte  to  the  for- 
mally stated  Kennedy  Hound  objections  of 
the  US  .  which  set  out  for  Western  European 
agricultural  tariff  concessions  in  partial  ex- 
change for  more  general  U  8  industrial  tariff 
reductions 

Because  the  EEC  employs  highly  protective 
variable  Import  levies  against  major  agricul- 
tural commodities,  rather  than  traditional 
fixed  tariffs  or  ad  valorem  duties  overall 
agricultural  trade  negotiations  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  are  further  compUi  ated  by  the 
necessity  of  the  OATT  to  establish  special 
negotiating  units  for  grains,  fats  and  "\\i. 
dairy  producu  and  meats  and  poultry  The 
approach  In  theee  special  negotiations  Is 
toward  formal  world  commodity  trade  agree- 
ments,  at   least  clearly  so  In   grains 

With  Western  Europe  Increasing  Its  agri- 
cultural output  toward  greater  self-suffici- 
ency under  high  protected  farm  price  guar- 
antees and  the  expansion  of  comparatively 
Inefficient  production  to  the  detriment  of 
agricultural  Import*  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, particularly  North  America  what 
might  be  an  effective  agricultural  trade  pol- 
icy for  the  US  to  follow  that  could  con- 
tribute to  drawing  Europe  toward  liberal 
world  agricultural  trade  and  a  sUengthenlng 
Ui  the  Atlantic  Coramunlty  '  Contrary  to  the 
belief  of  some  International  economist.^,  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements  embody- 
ing arllflclally  high  administered  w^rld  price 
levels  Is  not  a  satisfactory  or  dependable 
answer. 

Conversely.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  a 
greater  degree  of  success  lies  In  a  policy  of 
aggressive  export  pricing  of  U  S  farm  com- 
modities at  the  most  competitive  levels  that 
the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  agriculture 
can  afford,  and  the  extension  of  this  export 
policy  without  restriction  to  all  markets  of 
the  world,  particularly  Including  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Likewise,  the 
US  should  grant  equal  tariff  and  nontarlff 
treatment  on  lmp<jrted  agricultural  products 
regardless  of  country  of  origin  With  this 
trade  policy  established,  the  U  .S  government 
should  stand  ready,  with  necessarv  authority 
to  participate  in  regular,  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended negotiations  in  the  OATT  toward 
liberalizing  International  agricultural  trnde 
with  a  willingness  to  exchange  tariff  conces- 
sions in  one  or  a  group  of  commodities  for 
similar  concessions  in  another  commodity  or 
group  of  commodities 

This  approach  would  esi»<'ntlally  reject  arti- 
ficially   high    administered    world    prices    or 


price  ranges  within  International  commo<1;'v 
agreements.       Although    Internationa!    cri: 
modlty    agreements    ran    Importuntly    ci.v.- 
trlbvite    U^    world    trade    and    price    stablll.' : 
tlon.    the    US     as    a    world    political    leHd.  ' 
cannot   hope  to  benefit  or  realize  eqiml  .i  ; 
vantage  from  commitments  to  m.^nage  or  i  :- 
minister    world    commodity    prices    at    n^  :: 
competitive  levels      The  International  Whc, 
.Agreem'-nt   provides  some  example 

The  International  Wheat  Agreenie:.- 
iIWAi  has  slKnlflcance  to  the  world  price  : 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  setting  a  mLnlmur:.- 
mixlmum  trading  price  range  in  terms  of  !." 
best  quality  wheat  b.^isls  the  head  of  tr^^o 
Oreal  t^ikes  between  the  United  States  .i.-.-i 
Canada  The  minimum  trading  price  in  ti.e 
present  IWA  Is  II  62',^  per  bushel  for  No  i 
Manitoba  wheat  Ir;  store  at  Port  Arthur-F  r- 
William.  This  minimum  trading  price  v.  u^ 
raised  from  11  50  when  the  agreement  *,^i 
renegotiated   In   early   1962 

The  IW.\  minimum  trading  price  has  been 
maintained  from  the  very  beginning  of  \\.>- 
Agreement  In  1949.  by  governmental  id- 
ministered  export  pricing  exclusively  by  t;.e 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  and  the  US  C -rr.- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation.  The  US  and 
Canada  have  also  been  the  only  Agreenu:.' 
countries  that  have  carried  any  slgnlflci.-.: 
surplus  st.x!ks  of  wheat  In  order  to  nlan.■.^•e 
world  wheat  supplies  In  maintaining  stiit);e 
world  wheat  prices  above  the  Vfi \  p.-ice 
minimum 

Ignoring  the  unusual  speculative  demand 
conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  Kore m 
War.  and  during  the  Suez  Crisis,  the  world 
wheat  price  has  generally  averaged  10  to  15 
cents  per  bushel  higher  under  the  preten-. 
Agreement  until  early  1965,  than  before 
1962 

Of  the  four  major  exporting  countries  In 
the  .Agreement  lUS.  Canada,  Australia  and 
Argentina),  significant  exp.inslon  of  wher. 
acreage  has  taken  place  In  all  but  the  U  S 
since  the  1955-59  perk^l  While  whc  i- 
production  has  generally  Increased  throui.-:.- 
out  the  development  world  since  1955  Sy 
outturn  of  whesat  In  Australia  during  the 
1962-65  period  was  nearly  doubled  over  :  ..■. 
of  the  earlier  period  Production  also  ::.■ 
creased  by  one-third  In  Canada  and  Fr.ir.'  <> 
by  one-fourth  In  Argentina,  by  nearly  :.►•• 
half  In  Mexico  between  the  two  refer<:.f 
pertxls.  Likewise,  while  wheat  outturn  ;n- 
creased  m  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  ;jv 
about  18  percent  US.  production  climbed  'jv 
only  11  percent,  the  smallest  Increase  '/f  ne 
seven  countries  and  regions  mentioned 


Whtai  produclwn  and  acreage  m  specified  countrres  and  regions,  1966-69  and  }96fi-f>'> 
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rnlred  l^tates                         , . . 

-13 
-1.6 
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Source   Wliest  Sltustloo,  October  19«fr-CSDA. 

Of  course  a  major  reason  for  the  much 
larger  Increases  In  wheat  i>roductlon  In  other 
parts  nf  the  world  over  that  of  the  U  S  has 
been  the  domestic  production  control  prro- 
gram  In  the  D  B  and  the  absence  of  such 
acreage  rejitramts  elsewhere  Also,  under 
the  procedure  of  the  US  and  Canada  bi- 
laterally  taking   the   responsibility  of  main- 


taining the  world  wheat  price  above  t:.e 
Agreement  minimum,  other  exporting  coun- 
tries have  commercially  sold  their  entire 
wheat  crops  each  year  regardless  of  si/e 
Canada  has  Increased  her  sales  by  m.iis 
transactions  and  long  term  contracts  w;■^- 
Malnland  China  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
U  S    has   for    the    most    part    looked    toward 


c.)ncesslonal  sales  under  PL  480  for  major 
exptrt  Increases. 

Taking  full  account  of  recent  world  wheat 
]  ri<!Ucllon  and  trade  history,  one  must  oon- 
.  .ude  at  least  In  part,  that  lncrea«ed  world 
u.ipat  prices  between  1962  and  1965  stlmu- 
l.ittHl  wheat  production  In  thoee  freely  pro- 
ducing countries,  with  these  increased  sup- 
p.ies  more  closely  filling  Increased  commer- 
cial world  wheat  demand  at  the  expense  of 
r  s  commercial  export  opportunities,  and 
r  .s  wheat  producers  continuing  to  be  ever 
!r.ore  Increasingly  dependent  on  concessional 
pxp'ori  sales  arrHngements. 

Including  barter  transactions,  CCC  Credit 
,:id  PL  480  Title  IV  sales,  annual  average 
commercial  exports  of  wheal  from  the  United 
St.ites  during  the  five  years  from  1955-59 
were  only  fUghtly  over  36  percent  of  our  ex- 
p.rtable  production  during  this  period,  as 
I  iiipared  to  an  average  of  over  68  percent 
lor  the  toUil  of  the  live  major  exporting  cotin- 
trles  (United  States,  Canada,  France,  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina  1.  Whereas,  we  aver- 
aged only  about  183  million  bushels  of  com- 
mercial wheat  exports  during  that  five  year 


period,  equitable  shares  calculated  on  equal 
percentages  of  exportable  production  indicate 
that  we  should  have  averaged  340  million 
bushels  of  commercial  exports.  Dixrlng  the 
five  year  period  1B60-1964,  the  United  SUtes 
commercially  exported  only  about  42  percent 
of  her  exportable  production  as  compared 
wltL  over  72  percent  for  the  average  of  the 
five  major  exporting  countries.  While  we 
averaged  only  260  million  bushels  of  commer- 
cial exports  during  this  most  recent  five  year 
period,  equitable  shares  Indicate  that  we 
should  have  exported  an  average  of  448  mil- 
llcm  busbelB  In  the  commercial  category. 

Of  course,  our  total  exports  have  been 
favorably  maintained  relative  to  other  ex- 
porting C(»npanle8  by  transactions  under 
Title  I,  n  and  HI  of  PL  480,  all  of  which  have 
been  concessional  sales  outside  of  any  usually 
expectcd  commercial  returns.  These  conces- 
sional transactions  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered a  financial  burden  to  the  United 
States  if  they  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  an  equitable  share  of  the  world 
commercial  export  market,  as  the  data  seems 
to  clearly  indicate : 


6-year  average  wheat  '  situation,  6  major  exporling  countries,  1955-fii 
lln  millions  of  bushels] 
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United 
States 


1.031.0 
1,104.1 
596.2 
505.9 
450.4 
183.2 

36.2 
34Sl4 


1.228.5 
l.-'iS.a 
604,3 
621.0 
713.7 
260.0 

41.9 
448.0 


Canada 


617.2 
465.7 
ISO.  3 
306.4 
293.8 
281.9 

92.0 
209.2 


509.2 
538.3 
149.1 
389,2 
406.4 
403.9 

103.8 
281.0 


France 


Austra- 
lia 


62,6 
387.8 
328.9 
58.9 
59.9 
59.9 

101.7 
40.2 


85.6 

450.8 

344.2 

106.6 

83.0 

83.0 

77.9 
77.0 


62,1 
168,3 
72.3 
96.0 
Wl  3 
102.  3 


Argen- 
tina 


Total 


68.6 

225.7 

139.6 

86.1 

91  7 

1*1.7 


106.5 
65.5 

106.5 
58.7 

30.7 
309  2 

76.9 
■231.3 
2'23.  0 
223.0 

42.5 
233.0 
123. 2 
109.8 

82.8 

96.0 

167  5 

75.4 
79.2 

1,841.5 
2.351.6 
1.29**.  3 
1,0.53.3 

998.  1 
719, 11 

6h,  .f 
719,  u 


1. 896.  5 
2, 1».  6 
1,297  7 
1,458  9 
1,510.9 
1.0,52  7 


1,052.7 


I  lududes  flour  in  wheat  e<)ulvalent 
Includes  barter  and  F'uhlic  Law  4W  title  IV  sales  for  United  States,  and  East  European  Insured  credit  and  special 
<  lima  credit  for  Canada. 
=  I!»-;tt-63  for  other  than  United  Stales;  1964  partially  projected  for  United  States.    All  1963  data  preliminary. 

t-ource:  "Wheal  Situation."  t)ctor>er  lyta,  USUA. 

The  Atlantic  Community  cannot  be 
s-.-fiigthened  by  U.S.  failure  to  fully  com- 
pete with  partner  countries  for  commercial 
exports  to  other  communities  of  nations, 
particularly  for  dollar  sales  of  agricultural 
cormnodltlcs.  Such  failure  not  only  weakens 
the  U.S.  from  a  standpoint  of  balance  of 
payments,  but  distorts  the  pattern  and  bal- 
ance of  economic  and  commercial  relations 
<f  the  Atlantic  Community  with  tlie  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Other  major 
agricultural  exporting  countries  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  which  freely  trade  with 
the  East  without  competition  from  the  tJJS. 
t;;ay  surely  be  expected  to  view  their  Inter- 
national political  and  security  Interests  with 
less  than  full  Atlantic  Community  spirit. 

The  Atlantic  Community.  In  my  view,  can 
be  .<itrengthened  by  a  U.S.  agrlcutural  trade 
;>  ■i'.ry  that  extends  equal  treatment  to  Im- 
[1  rts  regardless  of  origin,  and  that  fully  ex- 
tends export  competition  In  farm  commodi- 
ties to  all  destinations. 

A  fully  competitive  world  food  trade  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  UJ3.  bolds  a  far  better 
chance  of  economically  rationalising  world 
agricultural  production  and  trade  over  time 
than  does  artificial  administered  commodity 
trade  and  pricing  agreements. 


Washington,  D.C.  January  17.  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  Is  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QnxBl,  one  of  Its  valued  mem- 
bers, for  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Goodman's 
study.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee 6n  Agriculture  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quo:]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Good- 
man's excellent  study  of  Inter-Atlantlc 
trade  relations  comes  at  a  most  appro- 
priate time.  Within  recent  months  we 
have  witnessed  one  dispute  after  an- 
other which  concern  the  nature  and  the 
future  of  the  Atlantic  community  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
If  possible,  the  fabric  of  NATO  Is  in 
greater  disarray  than  ever.  If  steps  are 
not  taken  In  the  near  future  to  avert  the 
weakening  of  NATO,  the  future  of  that 
organization  is  in  severe  question.  I 
commend  the  excellent  study  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Republican  task  force 
oh  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  community, 


and  I  am  Indeed  impressed  by  the  high 
caliber  of  the  participating  specialists. 

In  his  paper,  Dr.  Goodman  diverges  in 
one  important  respect  from  the  stand  I 
have  long  taken  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural trade.    To  quote  Dr.  Goodman: 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  a  greater  degree 
of  success  lies  In  a  policy  of  aggressive  ex- 
port pricing  of  U.S.  farm  commodities  at  the 
most  competitive  levels  that  the  efficiency  of 
our  commercial  agriculture  can  afford,  and 
the  extension  of  this  export  policy  without 
restriction  to  all  markets  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly including  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ukewlse,  the  US.  should 
grant  equal  tariff  and  non-tariff  treatment 
on  Imported  agricultural  products  regard- 
less of  country  of  origin  (p.  61 . 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  either 
the  United  States  or  NATO  to  engage 
in  this  kind  of  competitive  trading  with 
the  Eastern  European  bloc  and  other 
Communist-controlled  nations.  I  have 
often  stated  my  support  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  NATO  Trade  Council  to  sup- 
plant the  present  manner  of  dealing  with 
these  nations.  I  wish  to  reaCRrm  my  sup- 
port for  this  Council. 

Much  is  to  be  gained  from  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  Council.  All  NATO  na- 
tions would  participate  In  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  a  unified  and  well-directed  trade 
poUcy.  The  present  situation  involves 
the  governments  of  Communist  coun- 
tries dealing  directly  with  private  firms 
of  Western  nations.  Often  the  resulting 
agreements  work  at  cross-purposes  to 
the  broader  free-world  purpose.  One 
result  has  been  ill-will  among  various 
members  of  the  EEC  and  the  EFTA,  and 
U.S.  trade  policy  has  been  put  in  a  foolish 
light  by  the  flagrant  disagreement  that 
exists  within  the  Atlantic  Community 
regarding  the  expediency  of  such  trade. 
American  goods,  or  their  equivalent,  of- 
ten end  up  in  the  very  countries  with 
whom  we  refuse  to  trade  due  to  the  zeal- 
ous exploitation  of  every  available  mar- 
ket by  our  Western  European  allies. 
This  puts  U.S.  trade  policy  in  the  role 
of  "whipping  boy"  to  the  aspirations  of 
other  nations.  A  NATO  Trade  Council 
would  avert  this  unfortunate  situation, 
and  would  unite  all  trade  policy  behind 
an  official  trade  medium. 

I  stand  in  full  agreement  with  Dr. 
Goodman  that  the  United  States  needs 
to  compete  more  fully  with  partner  na- 
tions for  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Our  inability  to  compete  in 
many  Instances  has  led  to  the  deterior- 
ating balance  of  payments  problem  as 
well  as  the  unbalancing  of  our  relations 
with  and  within  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. But  I  limit  my  argument  to  non- 
Communist  trade— if  the  NATO  Trade 
Council  is  formed,  the  problem  of  un- 
favorable cc«n petition  will  be  eliminated, 
and  the  best  interests  of  NATO  will  be 
served.  Only  as  a  last  resort  should  the 
United  States  join  the  competitive  mar- 
ket-search in  Eastern  Europe.  If  this 
happens,  the  best  Interests  of  NATO  are 
undermined,  and  the  political  interests 
of  ourselves  and  our  allies  along  with 
them.  I  might  swid  that  this  Is  only  one 
area  in  which  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
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greater  unity  among  AUanlic  commu- 
nity nations  Developmenta  In  Europe 
Or  m  the  United  States  that  weaken  At- 
lanUc  unity  are  undesirable  on  numerous 
counts  The  t>est  Interests  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  In  the  long  run  are 
often  not  best  sened  by  courses  that 
seem  the  best  In  the  short  run  The 
UrUted  States  must  explore  with  Its  Eu- 
ropean allies,  the  fields,  forms  and  de- 
grees of  unity  which  would  be  mutually 
advantageous  If  Atlantic  Community 
nations  can  agree  that  their  best  Inter- 
ests lie  In  unified  efforts  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  Communist  hegemony, 
It  IS  imperative  that  they  also  realize 
that  a  central  Council  is  needed  to  form- 
ulate this  iclnd  of  policy  on  a  day-to-day 
basis 

The  United  States,  says  Dr  Goodman, 
cannot  hope  to  benefit  or  realize  equal 
advantage  from  commitments  to  manage 
or  administer  world  commodity  prices  at 
noncompetitive  levels.  I  would  il.so  in- 
sert that  there  Is  always  the  dan^cer  that 
price  levels  can  be  driven  too  low.  and 
that  this  too  must  be  avoided  In  con- 
sidering an  expanded  US  role  'n  agri- 
cultural trade  I  believe  thl.s  Is  vn  eco- 
nomic consideration  which  must  l>e  eval- 
uated along  with  political  considerations 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council— NFTX: — declara- 
tion, which  was  prepared  at  their  1965 
convention 

The  convenllon  emphaslzea  tliat  any  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  with  the  comxnunLst 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  baaed  upon  either  genuine 
and  mvitual  economic  advantage  or  on  de- 
monstrable political  benefits  Ui  the  United 
States  Negotiations  with  each  of  these 
countries  sh.mld  involve  realistic  biugalnlng 
from  which  the  United  State*  should  expect 
to  receive  satisfactory  assurances  regarding 
the  removal  ..f  commercial  obstarles  arising 
from  the  differences  In  economic  systems, 
reasonable  settlement  of  outstanding  finan- 
cial claims  and  procedure*  to  avoid  dumping 
and  to  protect  property  and  contractual 
rlghU. 

I  believe  that  thLs  Is  a  very  sensible 
approach  to  our  trade  policy  with  the 
EaJstem  European  nations  and  the  So\1et 
Union  I  believe  It  emphasizes  the  need 
ot  political  motivation  In  trading  I  fur- 
thermore believe  that  it  applies  as  well  to 
the  IntCTeatB  of  all  Atlantic  Community 
nations  as  it  does  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  "Demonstrable  political 
benefits"  provides  a  good  starting  point 
for  the  creation  of  a  NATO  Trade  Coun- 
cil. The  diverse  trade  policies  now  In 
effect  have  hurt  the  Atlantic  Community 
in  many  ways  The  fact  that  many 
NATO  signatories  have  different — often 
widely  diverging — political  alms  does  not 
change  the  fact  of  a  fairly  common  po- 
litical purpose  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
munist nations 

This  brings  me  to  another  problem 
The  fact  of  political  difference.'  within 
the  Atlantic  Community  Is  in  itself  not 
a  bad  thing — in  fact.  It  is  probably  a  very 
healthy  thing.  But  the  organization 
itself  needs  to  have  an  effective  medium 
to  resolve  political  disputes  thit  affect 
the  organization  as  a  whole  So  far.  the 
NATO    Parliamentary    Conference    has 


not  been  effective  in  this  role  It  has 
been  unable  to  cope  with  the  many  prob- 
lems arising .  for  example,  from  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  EEC  and  EPTA  No 
doubt,  many  of  these  problems  are  re- 
flective of  growing  pains  which  are  to  be 
expected  In  the  radical  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  the  European  economic 
picture  In  recent  years  But  If  these 
growing  pains  are  allowed  to  weaken  the 
Atlantic  Community  more  than  they  al- 
ready have  the  future  Is  dim  Indeed 
The  action  of  Prance  with  regard  to  mill- 
iar>'  participation  In  NATO  Ls  a  prime 
example  of  this  ver>-  problem  Misun- 
derstandings and  arguments  arising  from 
largely  economic  disputes  have  led  to  a 
potential  withdrawal  from  the  military 
alliance,  a  withdrawal  that  will  drastic- 
ally weaken  the  NATO  structure  when  It 
happens. 

Very  often  In  the  past  the  United 
States  has  been  guilty  of  tactless  and 
undiplomatic  treatment  of  France  and 
President  de  Gaulle  The  present  ad- 
ministration has  largely  overlooked  the 
historic  slgmflcance  of  France  and  De 
Gaulle's  vision  for  rebuilding  the  French 
nation.  In  our  robust  zeal  to  achieve 
economic  federalization — with  the  In- 
evitable political  federalization  that  fol- 
lows— we  have  expected  far  too  much 
submission  and  humility  from  a  nation 
that  has  traditionally  harbored  great 
pride  in  Its  history  of  independence  and 
achievement  It  is  small  wonder  that 
France  has  become  as  •  omery  '  as  she 
has.  And  the  problems  now  posed  by 
France  loom  large  and  dark  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Atlantic  community 

Another  failure  has  resulted  from  our 
inability  to  cope  with  the  nuclear  prob- 
lem in  the  MLF  It  Is  plain  that  within 
the  presently  constituted  framework  of 
NATO  we  will  not  see  a  real  .solution  to 
this  problem  for  some  time  The  Impli- 
cations of  the  problem  are  both  military 
and  political  A  reappraisal  of  NATO 
goals  and  methods  is  urgently  required 
in  order  to  resolve  this  kind  of  dispute  at 
the  foundation  level 

For  this  reason  I  have  long  advocated 
the  formation  of  a  blue-ribbon  '  study 
panel  to  represent  Uie  United  Stales  m 
a  major  and  significant  convention  of  all 
NATO  signatories.  The  Atlantic  com- 
munity dt»serves  our  very  best  diplomats 
and  our  very  t)est  diplomacy  The  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  NATO  Unity  last 
year  asked  President  Johnson  to  form 
such  a  panel,  and  further  to  apiwint  as 
cochairmen  ex-PresldenUs  Elsenhower 
and  Truman  We  met  with  Secretary 
Rusk  about  this  proposal,  and  that  was 
the  last  we  heard  of  it. 

This  convention  is  needed  to  reevaluate 
the  goals  of  the  Atlantic  community  with 
an  eye  to  the  ultimate  economic,  politi- 
cal, military  and  even  cultural  Implica- 
tion of  the  community,  and  expressing 
specific  mu-nt  with  regard  to  each  step 
visualized  In  the  formation  of  a  closer 
and  more  .significant  Atlantic  commu- 
nity A  stronger  unit  to  review  and  medi- 
ate political  disputes  Is  urgently  needed. 
Better  cooperation  In  economic  differ- 
ences needs  to  be  promoted  on  all  levels 
of  trade. 


Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
mittee Is  also  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Burton]  for  an  analysis 
of  Dr  Goodman's  study.  The  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
UUh  I  Mr  Burton) 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  Uke  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  thoughtful  paper  of  Dr 
Richard  J.  Goodman  on  ■Agrlcultura: 
Trade  Policy  and  the  Atlantic  Com- 
muruty  ■ 

World  economics  and  trade  are  so  fluid 
in  comparison  with  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  and  they  are  so  Important  to  iht- 
health  and  well-being  of  every  nation 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  we  have  a  con- 
stant review  of  these  important  matter.? 
Dr  Go:)dman  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  goal  In  this  same  con- 
text, the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community  is  to 
be  commended,  for  by  this  activity  they 
make  a  similar  contribution  to  this 
searching  reappraLsal. 

The  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Goodman 
presents  a  concept  of  world  trade  ba.sed 
on  comparative  economic  advantajie 
without  any  tariff  protection  or  restric- 
tion as  to  the  destination  of  our  exports 
Under  the  plan,  countries  the  world  o\er 
would  trade  and  compete  with  each  other 
for  trade  on  the  basis  of  pure  economic 
advantage 

For  the  United  States  to  adopt  this 
plan  would  be  to  deny  ourselves  the  use  of 
our  commercial  and  economic  {K)wer  L". 
International  affairs.  The  United  State? 
would  embrace  an  agricultural  trade  pol- 
icy that  extends  equal  treatment  to  im- 
ports regardless  of  origin  and  fully  ex- 
tends export  competition  In  farm  com- 
modities to  all  destinations.  Dr.  Good- 
man s  proposal  would  abolish  control? 
over  exports  and  imports  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  muster  our 
strength  and  that  of  our  allies,  with  our 
foreign  aid  program,  for  the  conduct  of 
our  national  security  policy 

Under  the  Goodman  plan,  the  United 
States  would  pull  away  from  Interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  such  as  the 
Wheat  Agreement,  and  rely  on  acros.=- 
the- board  trade  with  all  countries  of  the 
world  In  aggres&lve  export  pricing  of  U.S 
farm  commodities  at  the  most  compeu- 
tlve  levels  that  the  efficiency  of  our  com- 
mercial agriculture  can  afford.  It  would 
also  extend  this  export  policy  wl.hout 
restriction  to  all  markets  of  the  world 
particularly  Including  Eastern  Eumpf 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Likewise,  the 
United  States  would  grant  equal  tarifT 
and  nonlarlff  treatment  on  Imported 
agricultural  products,  regardless  of  coun- 
try of  origin,  regardless  of  hostility  of 
other  countries  toward  us,  and  regardless 
of  whether  a  foreign  country  is  involved 
in  aggression  against  another  countr>' 

The  United  States  would  have  to  aban- 
don Itjs  restrictions  on  import  and  export 
trade  with  Communist  and  Communist 
satellite  countries  if  this  plan  were 
adopted  But  the  Latta  amendment  t^ 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  sUted  that 


it  was  the  sense  of  Congress  that  there 
should  be  no  trade  of  subsidized  export 
commodities  with  Communist  countries. 
Other  Republican  Congressman  have  held 
tliat  no  food  under  Public  Law  480  should 
go  to  Nasser  of  Egypt,  that  no  wheat 
should  go  to  Yugoslavia,  and  that  no  soft 
currency  agreements — under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480 — should  be  entered  into 
with  any  Communist  countries — hence, 
no  =-oti  currency  deals  with  either  Yugo- 
slavia or  Poland. 

Various  laws  generally  favored  by  Re- 
publicans, .such  as  the  Battle  Act,  would 
be  repudiated  by  the  Goodman  plan. 
Republicans  also  have  favored  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  whereby  non- 
Communist  countries  are  given  special 
tariff  and  quota  considerations  not  ex- 
tended to  Communist  covmtries  under 
.:eneral  tariff  laws.  Particularly  perti- 
nent at  this  time,  with  American  men 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  Is  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  which  prohibits  any 
trading  with  countries  such  as  Cuba,  Red 
China  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  1964  Republican  platform  clearly 
states  our  position:  this  position  would 
be  seriously  eroded  by  the  Goodman 
plan.  The  platform  declares: 

We  reject  the  notion  that  Communism  haa 
,b,i.ndoned  Itjs  goal  of  world  domination,  or 
•.hai  fat  and  well-fed  Communists  are  less 
d.ir.ecrous  than  lean  and  hungry  ones.  •  •  • 
Republican  foreign  fx)llcy  starts  with  the 
..v-jmptton  that  Communism  Is  the  enemy 
cf  this  nritlon  In  every  sense  until  it  can 
prove  that  its  enmity  has  been  abandoned. 
We  hold  that  trade  with  Communist  oovm- 
irle?  should  not  be  directed  toward  the  en- 
hancement of  their  power  and  Influence  but 
oould  only  l>e  Justlfled  If  it  would  serve  to 
diminish  their  p>ower. 

To  accept  the  Goodman  plan,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  overlook  the 
protectionist  policies  of  tlie  European 
Common  Market,  with  the  hope  of  break- 
Ins;:  down  these  barriers  by  offering  com- 
tietitlon  In  world  trade.  Section  22  of 
the  AAA  of  1933  as  reenacted  and 
amended,  which  affords  prctectlon 
a.eainst  imports  of  agricultural  products 
that  are  part  of  stabilization  programs 
.n  the  United  States,  would  have  to  be 
vacated.  On  this  subject,  the  Repiub- 
hran  view  was  given  In  the  report  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
.Agriculture,  September  13,  1965: 

Admi.nistr.\tion's  Policy  FAiLtmK 
these  .shortcomings  In  our  agricultural 
irside  policies  result  principally  from  (a)  the 
failure  of  the  Administration  to  adopt  a 
sound,  positive  agricultural  trade  policy  that 
would  resist  the  protectionist  policies  of 
other  trading  countries,  and  better  serve 
this  nation's  agriculture  and  economy,  and 
bi  the  Administration's  failure  to  comply 
»Uh  the  directive  of  C-ongress,  as  expressed 
;n  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  to  coordinate  U.S.  agricultural 
Import  policies  with  our  domestic  farm  pro- 
grains. 

To  accept  Goodman's  worldwide  free 
trade  policy  would  be  to  abandon  Public 
Law  480's  concessional  sales,  which  In 
effect  are  discriminatory  trade  pro- 
grams favorable  to  the  United  States. 
It  Is  the  Republican  view  that  Public 
Law  480,  essentially  an  Elsenhower 
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measure,  was  instituted  to  develop 
agricultural  trade  and  remove  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  Republicans,  generally, 
have  supported  this  program  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Republicans  in  Congress  contend  that 
this  Nation's  Import  duties  are  mod- 
erate, averaging  out  only  10  to  12  percent 
ad  valorem,  which  Is  considerably  lower 
than  the  EMropean  Common  Market, 
which  Imposes  variable  import  fees  on 
American  feed,  flour,  poultry,  pork  pro- 
ducts, and  dairy  commodities.  These 
fees  have  caused  considerable  concern 
to  American  agriculture  in  recent  years. 

In  simunary,  I  believe  we  should  not 
at  this  time  adopt  Dr.  Goodman's  rec- 
ommendations for  six  Important  rea- 
sons: 

First.  It  would  deprive  us  of  an  im- 
portant tool  of  foreign  policy,  namely  the 
use  of  quotas  and  import  restrictions; 

Second.  It  would  greatly  expand  trade 
with  Communist  states  and  on  balance, 
this  helps  their  economies  far  more  than 
it  does  ours; 

Third.  It  would  undermine  our  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  and  undercut 
previously  adopted  most-favored-nation 
clauses: 

Fourth.  It  would  directly  repudiate 
important  sections  of  the  1964  Repub- 
lican Party  platform; 

Fifth.  It  would  destroy  the  conces- 
sional sales  philosophy  of  Public  Law 
480,  which  is  a  beneficial  way  of  aiding 
friendly  states; 

Sixth.  It  would  be  based  on  the  pre- 
tense that  other  nations  do  not  have 
certain  protectionist  policies  or  the  du- 
bious hope  this  action  would  eliminate 
them.  In  my  judgment,  neither  premise 
is  valid. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  members  of  our  committee  are 
Representatives  Adair,  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Cleveland,  Chamberlain,  Ellsworth, 
Keith,  Martin,  Morton,  Pirnie,  and 
Reid. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


DO   YOU   VALUE    YOUR   SIGHT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msm  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  good  friend  of  mine,  J.  M. 
Ulmer,  secretary  of  the  National  Foimda- 
tlon  for  Eye  Research,  together  with  the 
enclosiu'es  he  mentions : 

NATIONAI,  PotTNDATlON 

FOR  ETT  RrSKARCH, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  30.  1966. 
Hon.  John  E.  Poga«tt, 
Congressman  from  Rhode  Island, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dx*B  Mm.  Fooarty:  Since  last  mid -Decem- 
ber I  have  been  laid  up  with  a  coronary  and 
have  not  been  able  for  that  reason  to  spend 
the  time  I  have  for  many  years  in  doing  what 
I  alwayi  sought  to  do;  namely,  to  help  ad- 
vance research  and  education  in  the  blinding 
and  other  sensory  diseases  as  well  as  In  other 
disciplines.    I  have  always  tried  to  keep  up 


with  the  reading  of  the  volumes  In  which  are 
spelled  out  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
who  appear  t>efore  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  which  was  considering 
appropriations  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  of  which  Committee  you  have  for  a 
long  time  been  chairman. 

I  marvel  at  the  tremendoios  amount  of 
effort  that  you  and  your  Committee  have 
paUently  expended  for  long  years,  resulting 
In  an  outstanding  record  evidenced  by  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port education  and  research  and  expand 
manpower  In  seeking  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  diseases  of  which 
mankind  Is  a  victim.  You  have  been  praised 
many  times  for  your  outstanding  efforts  In 
this  direction,  and  personally,  on  several 
occasions  when  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
chatting  with  you,  I  have  added  my  few 
words  of  praise  for  your  efforts.  Notwith- 
standing, I  want  you  to  Itnow  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  for  in  the  past  few  months 
when  I  have  been  recovering  from  my  own 
illness  I  have  diligently  read  Parts  2  and  3  of 
the  Record  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  have  partially  read  Parts  4  and  5  of  said 
Record  covering  the  Second  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

You  merit  my  personal  thanks,  because  I 
continue  to  understand  and  marvel  at  the 
excellence  of  your  Committees  painstaking 
efforts  so  fully  spelled  out  as  I  have  read  the 
testimonies  of  witnesses  appearing  before 
your  Committee.  May  you  continue  In  good 
health  so  that  the  nation  will  ever  be  proud 
of  your  exceptional  devotion  and  your  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  recommendations  for 
appropriations  are  made. 

With  high  regard  and  sincere  thanks.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Ulmee. 

Do  You  Value  Yotra  Sight? 

(J.  M.  Ulmer's  talk  to  a  committee  of  the 

Congress) 

For  a  period  of  22  months  I  could  not  read 
a  line.  During  my  long  period  of  incapacity 
and  after  my  sight  was  restored  as  a  result 
of  cataract  operations.  I  studied  the  matters 
set  forth  in  this  statement.  I  shall  relate 
these  facts,  to  advance  a  cause  too  long  for- 
gotten. It  is  high  time  that  something  con- 
structive be  done  to  bring  about  proper 
fundamental  and  clinical  research  to  deter- 
mine the  causes,  the  prevention  and  the  cure 
of  blinding  eye  diseases. 

I  am  not  a  paid  advocate.  I  determined 
that  I  would  indicate  my  appreciation  in 
part  for  the  restoration  of  my  sight  by  bring- 
ing attention  to  the  results  of  a  protracted 
study  made  on  what  is.  or  rather,  what  is  not 
being  done  with  respect  to  research  in  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  leading  to  blindness. 

I  contacted  many  leaders  In  the  field 
of  ophthalmology — outstanding  scientists, 
members  of  research  foundations,  members 
of  the  staffs  of  universities  and  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  In  the  light  of  these 
contacts.  I  ask  Do  you  value  your  sight? 

When  blindness  strikes,  you  turn  to  medi- 
cal science.    You  ask: 

What  causes  the  impairment  of  sight? 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
sight? 

What  is  fundamental  research  In  the  eye 
field? 

Is  there  a  lack  of  teamwork  between  clini- 
cian and  scientist  in  basic  research  in  blind- 
ing diseases? 

Is  there  a  need  for  fundamental  research 
in  the  eye  field? 

How  can  fundamental  research  for  the 
causes,  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  blind- 
ing eye  diseases  be  secured? 

In  one's  study,  you  find  that  thousands 
have  impaired  sight  or  are  totally  blind  and 
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that  tbousacds  more  b«come  b'.lnd  earh  year 
There  are  only  a  very  few  outatandlng  eye 
rea«&rch  laboratorle*  and,  in  this  country 
there  are  literally  leu  than  20  men  engaged 
full  time  in  reeearch  studies  deelgned  u<  de- 
termine the  cauaes  of  dlaeaaea  leading  lo 
bllndnesa  and  to  provide  new  form*  of  ther- 
apy Tou  discover  that  In  more  than  75  ^c 
of  the  blinding  eye  dlaeasee.  ynu  are  literally 
against  a  stone  waJI  Unleee  we  act,  thou- 
sands are  faced  with  a  future  nf  darkneao 

In  studying  the  field  of  blinding  eye  dls- 
eaoea.  time  and  again  you  And  the  phraae 
"unknown  to  science",  "undetermined  by 
physician"  or  "not  specified  "  In  the  bcioli 
on  "The  Causee  of  Bllndnena  by  Ralph  Hur- 
lln.  Sadie  Safnan  and  Car!  E  Rice.  M  D  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  u  W 
stated 

"Uttle  is  deflnlteiy  known  of  the  under- 
lying causes  >f  diseases  such  as  glau'X>ma 
atrophy  of  the  )ptlc  nerve  cataract. 
"Since  the  underlying  causes  of  many  eye 
defects  are  still  obscure  a  large  proportion 
of  causes  are  indicated  under  the  heading 
"Unknown  to  Science  " 

For  lack  of  research,  there  Is  no  answer  to 
the  question  "What  can  you  do  to  regain 
your  sight  jr  U)  prevent  the  loss  of  It.  or  to 
cure  the  diseases  that  caused  ycm  to  lose 
your  slghf" 

You  And  that  there  n-'e  meager  dollars 
available  to  support  the  few  ouUtan<;ing  eye 
research  c-entors  in  this  country  Without 
money  they  ^annot  function  properly  These 
few  splendid  ?ye  research  laboratoi'es  such 
as  Howe  at  Boston  Wllmer  at  Johns  lopklns. 
tha  Department  of  Ophthalmology  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  other 
similar  !ab<jrator;ea.  If  properly  supported 
and  expanded,  will  help  And  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  what  can  be  done  to  And  the 
causes  to  -ure  and  prevent  blindness  In 
these  laboratories  you  have  the  beginning  of 
the  pattern  of  fundamental  research  In  the 
blinding  •▼»  diseases  Other  avenues  of  re- 
search can  be  found  and  supported  to  con- 
duct reeearch  in  this  neglected  AeW  Oen- 
eraily.  you  And  that  the  Aeld  of  retwarch  to 
discover  the  causes  the  cure  and  proven 'Ion 
of  blinding  diseases  Is  unplowed  You  are 
frxistrated  whe.-i  you  make  the  inquiry  and 
find  the  answer  to  the  question  -Jiat  you 
have  iMked  Uj  be.  "I  don  t  know"  .>r  Un- 
known to  Science  '  You  are  chftil'?nge<l  by 
these  facts^  at  least  I  was 

You  are  fa^etl  hy  the  harsh  fa.?t  that  the 
8UbJe<;c  of  fMTK.lanier.tal  opnthiilmol(n{icai  re- 
search except  i.'i  a  few  places  has  oeen  Ujet 
In  the  study  if  diseases  Wliy  so  Uttle  at- 
tention has  t>e«ri  paid  to  so  vital  a  function 
of  life  as  j'.if'i  eves  passes  under'Uandlng 
We  must  change  t;ie«e  conditions  In  this 
country  of  ours  we  And  that  scai-t  d  iLats 
have  t>«en  made  available  to  And  the  answer 
to  blinding  eye  dlaeaseh  I  must  repeal  that 
where  tne  few  quallhed  reaearcli  Kroups  are 
fouivd.  ali  need  money  Uj  expand  their  »c- 
Uv;tie«  and  eiilarne  tundani'ntal  research 
So  that  the  causes,  the  cure  and  ireventlon 
of  blindness  may  be  found  Thla  statement 
I  make  unreservedly  I  have  written  evidence 
from  nil  over  this  great  land  to  prove  that 
eye  research  na*  not  t>«en  made  for  liwk  of 
money  Alxout  on«-haIf  i>f  tt^e  departoients 
of  ophthalmol.j^y  ir.  approved  med.cal  schools 
and  eye  research  institutions  have  no  funds 
for  research  rri:  i>i;iy  a  very  few  have  meager 
fvinds  Everywhere  throughout  the  i-ountrv 
there  is  reported  a  great  need  for  finds  for 
eye  research  Other  eve  re«e«jch  laboralorles 
will  be  established  if  we  provide  the  funds 
and  sclentlats  and  professional  men  will  rally 
to  the  cause  If  »upp<3rted. 

As  the  human  life  1«  Isn^fthened  more  and 
more  people  And  their  sight  lmp*lr«d  oi  de- 
stroyed. New  classes  c>f  blindness  have  been 
developed   in    the   birth    of    children    prema- 


turely born  A  good  authority  states  that 
there  are  probably  800  (XK)  pemons  with  un- 
reoignlaed  glaucoma  a  dread  disease  lead- 
ing many  to  bUiidness.  If  not  detected  Yet. 
for  lack  of  plan  and  lack  of  dollars,  science 
ha«  not  been  able  to  And  what  causes  many 
ot  these  conditions  and  what  to  do  to  correct 
the  same  Competent  authority  says  that 
there  are  not  three  or  four  full  time  men  in 
the  entire  country  devoting  their  search  to 
answer  the  questions.  Why  glaucoma? 
How  can  It  be  prevent«d?" 
You  And  that  governmental  agencies  alone 
spend  more  than  $60,000,000  each  year  to 
help  thoae  who  are  already  blind,  yet  only 
about  tSOOOOO  f)er  year  from  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  is  spent  In  research  to  prevent 
blindness  Of  this,  we  are  advised  that  the 
Federal  Government  spent  lees  than  $80.0000 
last  year  in  grants  for  fundamental  research 
m  eye  diseases. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  supply  further  sta- 
tistics, statements  and  general  Information 
which  will  serve  only  to  fill  out  and  amplify 
the  conclusions  here  stated  This  informa- 
tion should  prompt  your  earnest  considera- 
tion of  a  situation  which  demands  that  the 
Congress  should  provide  the  machinery  and 
supply  some  of  the  money  required,  so  that 
through  fundamental  research  the  causes. 
the  cure  and  the  prevention  of  blindness  may 
be  brought  about.  (  'See  Note  at  the  end  of 
this  statement.) 

TiX)  long  has  this  field  been  neglected. 
The  restoration  of  sight  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness  through  medical  research  by  dis- 
covering Its  causes  Is  so  fundamental  and 
simple  a  concept  that  one  need  not  labor 
the  point  The  time  has  come  when  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  remedy  this  deplor- 
able and  long  neglected  problem 

With  assistance  of  the  federal  Oovern- 
ment  and  especially  under  legislation  pro- 
viding for  support  of  research  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  way  can  be 
found,  a  pattern  set  up  and  some  of  the 
money  provided  to  meet  this  sltiiatlon 
When  there  has  been  dollar  support  and  a 
general  pnxresa  of  education,  both  uf  which 
should  be  supplied  at  least  In  part  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  then  perhaps  the  State 
Ooveriunents  and  the  public  and  the  many 
groups  and  foundations  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  will  see  to  It  that  addi- 
tional financial  support  will  be  provided,  not 
only  to  aid  the  blind  after  they  are  blinded, 
but  to  help  through  fundamental  research 
to  attack  the  problem  at  Its  very  px)t8 

The  question  of  fundamental  research  in 
the  cl laical  specialties  ta  oDs  of  absorbing 
Interest 

Everyone  Interested  should  read  the  book 
The  Furtherance  of  Medical  Research"  writ- 
ten by  Dr  Alan  Gregg.  Director  of  Medical 
Sciences.  Rockefeller  Foundation  The  paper 
Fundamental  Research  in  the  Clinical  Spe- 
;:alUe»  •  S<!lence,  Vol  105.  No.  2728  April  11. 
1947  prepared  by  Dr  V  Everett  Klnsey  of 
Howe  Laboratory  of  Ophthalmology  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  Boston  Is  Important  and 
informative  reading  In  this  wav  there  will 
t>e  spelled  >ut  the  answers  to  the  question. 
What  IS  fundamental  research  and  what 
should  be  done  to  bring  fundamental  re- 
search about  In  the  blinding  eye  diseases''" 
These  men  are  leaders  In  their  fields  and 
much  Is  to  be  gained  by  reading  what  they 
have  said  so  that  you  may  understaxid  the 
problem  We  quote  almoet  literally  from  the 
sources  above  referred  to  In  order  to  tell  In 
simple  words  some  of  the  fundamentals 
which  will  aaslst  you  in  your  study  of  the 
prr.hlem  before  us 

It  la  dlfllcult  and  f)erhaps  not  necessary  to 

de&xke  what  Ls  medical  research     A  knowledge 

if  physics  atid  chemistry  are  of  primary  Im- 

r>ortanco   in   their   field      Nor  Is  medical  r»- 


search  limited  at  all  to  the  study  of  dlsea^e.t 
By  no  means  Is  research  confined  to  •:.<• 
possessors  of  the  M  D  degree  When  Ur  V 
Everett  Klnsey  made  his  survey  of  the  studit- 
of  fundamental  research  In  the  clinical  spf- 
claltles  at  the  large  universities,  he  f  .::j 
the  situation  to  be,  in  general  unsatls:.!-- 
tory  Research  programs  were  handlcapp-d 
by  inadequate  funds  and  by  the  fact  tha- 
neither  the  well  qualified  department  head- 
nor  the  underpaid  clinical  staff  menii)^:- 
were  In  a  position  to  devote  full  time  t.j  -.he 
research  programs. 

Dr  Klnsey  calls  attention  to  the  fact  thi- 
the  number  of  Investigators  working  In  .i:  ■. 
given  field  Is  frequently  pitifully  small  A:  ! 
as  heretofore  stated,  glaucoma,  for  example 
U  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  blindness  i.. 
individuals  past  middle  age  Yet,  In  th.- 
UtUted  States,  there  are  not  more  than  thrc- 
investigators  who  are  devoting  half  or  iir  :• 
of  their  Ume  to  this  problem  Dr  Kl:.~f. 
says  thai,  as  a  result  of  halfway  measures  •!.■ 
amount  of  fundamental  re.search  In  •!.• 
clinical  fields  Is  extremely  small  He  c  :  - 
eludes  that  research  Is  a  full-time  Job  if  [.-.- 
cllltles  and  personnel  are  to  be  utilized  effi 
clently  and  If  the  quality  of  the  work  i-s  :■ 
compare  favorably  with  that  In  other  branch- 
es  of   science 

Dr  Gregg  points  out  In  his  splendid  w  :■; 
that  research  Involves  a  critical  examlna'i  •. 
of  sources  and  ways  of  learning;  find  what  ■,>.■ 
describe  as  facts  "Resear<-h  may  lead  to  :.• 
discovery  and  prool  of  new  prtnclples.  u,- 
breaking  through  the  crust  of  already  .ir 
cepted  d'jcuines  and  axioms.  Scientific  re- 
search Involves  and  elaborates  facts,  tf,..- 
tlonshtps  and  Interpretations  Mere  record- 
ing of  observations  and  reading  dials  •: 
complicated  Instruments  is  not  research 
The  compiler  can  be  Ignorant  of  his  mate 
rials,  but  the  researcher  caiinot.' 

Dr  Gregg  says.  Confusion  lies  In  nu- 
taking  the  result  for  the  cause  Research 
may  lead  to  invention  or  Invention  may  ca 
for  research,  but  invention  Is  not  rese.irr! 
Research  In  any  field  as  a  procedure  con.s.'- 
of  n  sequence  of  actlvliles  each  of  whi' . 
contributes  to.  but  cannot  t>e  sut)«tltuted  I  r 
the  whole  process 

"Medical    research    Is    a    part    of    medici: 
in   the   sense   that   It   Is  one  of   the  grow.;  . 
fringes   of    medicine.      Medical    rese;trch    i. 
left   the   medical   profession   Itself  somev.1: 
behind,    and    at   times   clannlshly   resent;  : 
Medical  research   then,  is  In  ita  youth,  stte' 
tlve.    adaptable       It    is    only    within    recc: 
times  thtt    universities   and   scientists   h.r.t- 
come  to  recognize  th.it  research  is  as  lmi><  r 
tant  a  part  of  the  university  as  teaching,  tl-.  ■ 
the    public    does    not    understand    or    \,ii. 
medical  research  as  much  as  it  admires  .i; 
praises  It      The  tragedy  of  every  good  C3' 
Is  that  It  must  accept  praise  In  lieu  of  u:. 
derstanding   and    hospitality    and    words 
welcorae  rather  than  sustenance  " 

Research,  we  must  therefore  agree.  Is  i;  • 
vital    forerunner    of    all    medical    progre  ~ 
And  yet  we  are  shocked  to  find  that  there 
pitifully    Utile   research    being   conducted   .: 
the  blinding  eye  diseases  In  the  universities 
and  independent  research  Institutions  of  \':r.^ 
country      There  has  been  a  steady  Impr 
ment  of  medical  research  done  In  the  li 
ratorles  of  commercial  companies      Insta: 
will   be   found  of   part-time  work   in   eye  •■ 
.Hearth    sporadically    done,    but    this    shi  ■..'. 
not  come  under  the  name  of  fundament.ii  .'^••• 
search  in  any  scientific  appraisal  of  the  te'm 
and  is  quite  different  from  the  research  nf   ' 
full-lime  scientist   teamed   with  other   ~'    . 
tlsLs  In  a  properly  equipped  laboratory  - 
'«•  is   found  at   Howe  IJaboratory   In   Bo.-;' 
Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore,  the  Unlver^.■ 
>(  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  v>^-. 
lev  uthers  throughout  the  country 


Dollars  must  be  supplied  bo  meet  the  chal- 
lenge Medical  research  In  the  dlseaaee  of 
:he  eye  leading  to  blindness  requlTM  the 
eiforts  of  well  trained  and  zealous  men  who 
tMU  devote  their  lives  to  the  problem. 
T.'iese  men  must  be  trained  In  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  anthropology,  poychol- 
oiry,  sociology,  genetics,  etc.  We  cannot  Ig- 
i„  re  the  Importance  of  experienced,  devoted 
Mid  gifted  men  who  can  carry  on  this  re- 
bf.vrch  until  the  problems  are  resolved  and 
the  answers  found.  These  men  must  be 
supported  in  their  life's  work  and  others 
tr.iined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  those  brave  men 
w'.,')  are  willing  to  follow  the  cause  of  re- 
tearch. 

Dr    Klnsey  In  great  detail  and  after  thor- 

.it'h  study  and  a  countrywide  Investigation, 
.-i-.ites  that  there  Is  and  has  been,  save  In  a 
:eA'  quarters,  a  lack  of  fundamental  research 
i.r  the  very  simple  reason  that  dollars  have 
!;  •.  been  allocated  to  meet  the  situation.  Dr. 
K.iisey  has  pointed  out  that  by  expanding 
■.hr  HCtuities  of  research  laboratories  like 
H  we  at  Boston,  nt  Baltimore,  at  Phlladel- 
fhi.i  and  by  establishing  other  places  like 
:;.em.  all  of  which  can  be  done  If  the  dollars 
.XT'-  provided,  you  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
t<   meet  the  problem 

I'pon  contacting  various  groups  Interested 
;:i  the  blind.  Institutions,  ophthalmologists, 
>.  uiitlsts  clinicians  and  men  In  charge  of 
.  ,r  universities,  all  agree  that  tha  answer  "I 
:.  :i  t  know  "  may  be  turned  Into  "I  do  know" 
.:  money  Is  supplied  Among  the  statements 
made  to  me  are  the  following:  "We  have  no 
iiiformatlon  about  what  research  may  be  go- 
inp  on."  "We  are  In  a  position  to  carry  on 
research  in  the  various  fields  concerned  with 
the  blinding  diseases  provided  funds  are 
,iva!lable  to  do  so." 

T!ie  head  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
s.ivs  "We  have  here  a  number  of  research 
prihlems  which  bear  directly  or  Indirectly 
■  ■n  the  causes  of  blindness  and  which  are  In 
need  of  funds  to  supp>ort  them." 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  said  that 
•f  course  there  are  departments  of  ophthal- 
m  ilvvgy  associated  -with  medical  schools  but 
r>-  .itively  few  of  them  have  active  programs 
'.  re«enrch  Ophthalmologists  and  scientists 
f  inii'.tar  with  the  field  agree  that  literally  no 
funds  have  been  available  for  fundamental 
research. 

The  Federal  Government  has  said.  "Our 
vnrk  Is  entirely  with  persons  who  are  ai- 
re c!y  blind  or  nearly  blind." 

Competent  authority  has  said.  "It  Is  need- 
les.'; to  say  that  funds  are  Inadequate  to  pur- 
sue studies  like  glaucoma  In  the  Intensive 
.■'...inner  necessary   " 

A  Federal  Agency  has  said,  "As  Is  llliis- 
•rated  by  the  study  In  an  unfortunately 
.ace  proportion  of  cases  of  blindness,  even 
*hen  diagnosed  by  physicians  skilled  In  dls- 
e;ises  of  the  eye  the  cause  of  the  eye  defect 
innot  be  defined  either  by  inadequacy  of 
nformatlon  available  to  the  physician  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  or  because  the 
'.I'.ise  of  the  condition  is  not  yet  known  to 
medical  science  Causes  are  generally  re- 
corded as  unknown  to  science." 

Inquiry  has  been  made  of  the  various 
st.ites  which  Indicates  that  help  Is  given 
to  the  blinded  but  literally  no  dollars  are 
de\  -ed  to  fundamental  research  to  find  the 
causes  of  blindness. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency,  as  late  as 
June  1.  1949.  points  out  that  during  the 
Government  fiscal  year  1948-49  a  total  of 
l"^'  340  00  was  all  that  was  allocated  to 
re,s.-..rch  In  the  field  of  ophthalmology. 
Wh.it  more  need  one  say  to  prove  the  point. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  stated, 
N    studies  at  present  are  under  way  on  the 
pr  niary  causes  of  blindness." 


The  New  York  Imrtltute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  Bays,  "There  Is  no  single  group 
Interested  In  devoting  Its  time  and  attention 
to  raising  funds  to  provide  fundamental 
reaearcb  required  to  find  the  causes  to  cure 
and  prevent  blindness." 

Facta  are  here  presented  which  should 
prompt  action.  It  Is  needless  to  labor  the 
point.  If  money  1b  supplied  to  the  few  out- 
standing eye  reeearch  laboratories  In  the 
country  and  these  groups  in  time  are  ex- 
panded according  to  plan,  and  others  inter- 
ested In  the  eye  researtdi  field  are  supported. 
past  exx>erlence  Indicates  that  sooner  or  later 
the  problem  of  blinding  eye  diseases  in  part 
at  least,  will  be  met.  The  discoveries  in  eye 
research  will  certainly  be  pooled  and  the 
findings  will  be  for  the  common  good.  The 
support  for  medical  research  In  the  blinding 
eye  diseases  field  by  the  Government,  we 
trust,  will  increase,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  literally  no  dollars  have  been  supplied 
for  this  purpose. 

As  late  as  November  4,  1948,  the  Institute 
of  Ophthalmology,  London,  was  opened. 
Dr.  Alan  C.  Woods  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  outstanding  In  the  eye  field,  repre- 
sented this  country  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Institute.  After  more  than  a  century,  the 
English  set  up  azi  eye  research  laboratory  in 
which  is  coordinated  all  that  Is  best  In 
EnglaxMl  In  eye  research.  With  the  help  of 
the  Parliament  of  England,  there  will  be 
developed  a  research  and  teaching  institute 
of  the  first  magnitude  which  will  permit 
Great  Britain  to  continue  as  In  the  past  In 
the  grand  part  it  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  ophthalmology  and  ophthalmologl- 
cal  research.  Notwithstanding  great  diffi- 
culty, much  credit  must  be  given  for  the 
enterprise  and  courage  that  prompted  the 
establishment  of  a  research  institute  of  this 
type.  The  same  is  staffed  by  men  able  and 
willing  to  do  research,  supported  by  the 
Medical  Research  Council  and  coordinating 
general  medicine  and  surgery  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  and  physical  sciences,  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  hospitals  and 
universities,  which  marks  a  new  ep>och  In 
the  advance  of  British  Ophthalmology. 

This  challenge  must  be  met  In  this  coun- 
try. The  Government  must  take  the  lead 
in  this  cause.  Tou  can  remedy  the  situa- 
tion herein  described  by  legislation  of  the 
kind  that  you  are  considering,  if  you  Include 
in  it  the  much  needed  support  for  funda- 
mental research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases. 
Then  men  trained  in  chemistry,  physics, 
psychology,  physiology,  mathematics,  an- 
thropKjlogy,  biochemistry,  sociology,  genetics. 
including  pre-clinical  sciences,  clinical  spe- 
cialties and  other  sciences,  may  find  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  blinding  eye 
diseases  and  so  provide  resources  of  Ines- 
timable value  to  the  research  worker  In  med- 
icine. "Medical  research  and  Its  inseparable 
companion,  medical  education,"  says  Dr. 
Gregg,  "exist  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
diseases  and  Ignorance."  He  further  says, 
"Prom  the  study  of  diseases,  medical  re- 
search Is  moving  forward  to  the  study  of 
health  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  essen- 
tial to  optimum  performance  and  happi- 
ness." 

The  Government  can  direct  certain  kinds 
of  medical  research  which  otherwise  win 
never  be  done.  If  the  legislation  pending 
before  you,  which  provides  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Public  Health  Service  Acts,  In- 
cludes research  into  the  causes  of  blinding 
eye  diseases,  la  enacted,  the  general  purpose 
of  the  Act,  i.e.,  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  the  con- 
ducting of  research,  will  be  furthered.  The 
States,  the  Universities,  the  Foundations  and 
the  People  must  b«  shown  the  way  by  the 
Federal  Government.    There  miut  be  a  plan. 


a  purpose  and  the  money  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge now  existing.  If  we  do  not  do  this, 
we  shall  deny  sight  to  many  yet  unborn  and 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  finding  the  causes  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  blinding  eye 
diseases. 

Only  one  who  has  lost  his  sight  is  con- 
scious of  that  most  precious  gift.  Only  one 
who  has  seen  the  light  and  then  Is  forced 
to  give  up  the  use  of  his  eyes  can  appreciate 
what  others  take  for  granted.  Any  p>erson 
could  be  stricken  blind  tomorrow  only  to 
find  that  "Unknown  to  Science"  Is  the  answer 
concerning  the  causes,  the  prevention  and 
the  cure.  The  shock  of  this  discovery  be- 
comes greater  when  It  Is  revealed  that  prac- 
tically nothing  Is  being  done  and  very  few 
are  working  to  find  the  answers  to  the  blind- 
ing eye  diseases  because  of  lack  of  ftmds, 
indifference  or  neglect.  The  process  of 
education  on  this  subject  hae  been  sadly 
neglected.  The  remedy  is  In  our  hands. 
The  challenge  must  be  met — if  these  facte 
help  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  want  all 
to  see.  then  action  will  result  and  the  pur- 
poses may  even  In  our  time  be  fulfilled. 

NOTE 

The  foregoing  statement  was  made  by 
J.  M.  Ulmer  to  a  Committee  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  on  June  17.  1949,  in  an  effort 
to  secure  necessary  legislation  which  it  was 
believed  was  required  to  stimulate  funda- 
mental research  to  flJid  the  causes,  the  pre- 
vention and  the  ctire  of  blinding  eye  diseases. 
Others  likewise  Interested  made  similar  state- 
ments. The  Congress  enacted  Senate  BUI 
2591  and  Public  Law  692  became  effective 
August  15.  1960.  Under  this  law.  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  blinding  eye 
diseases  field,  there  was  established  a  na- 
tional institute  on  blindness.  This  new 
member  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
functions  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Scheele.  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  as  do  the  National  Heart  Institute, 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  etc..  and  is 
known  ae  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Dr.  Pearce  Bailey  is  the  Director  of  the  new 
Institute.  The  Surgeon  General  selected  a 
national  Advisory  Council  of  12  to  assist  the 
new  Institute  In  its  work  and  appointed 
J  M.  LHmer  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Congress  will  provide  funds  in 
p>art  to  further  a  cause  which  will,  through 
research,  make  it  possible  that  there  be  less 
blind  people  In  the  world.  However,  the 
development  of  research  requires  wide  par- 
ticipation and  support.  Only  by  a  process  of 
ediicatlon  and  by  engaging  public  Interest 
and  that  of  individuals,  organizations  and 
found^iorLs  Interested  In  the  well-being  of 
people,  can  an  effort  be  made  to  bring  the 
true  story  of  the  lack  of  research  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  value  not  only  their  sight, 
but  have  consideration  for  and  an  Interest  In 
hundreds  of  thousands  whose  sight  Is  now — 
or  may  In  the  years  to  come — be  Impaired 
for  the  lack  of  fundamental  research 

A  non-profit  organization,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Eye  Research,  was  incor- 
porated in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  leading  an  orgiinlzed  drive 
for  increased  medical  research  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  blindness  The  Founda- 
tion has  some  of  the  most  distinguished  eve 
research  men  In  the  world  on  its  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  Funds  for  research  will  be 
allocated  only  with  the  aiprcval  of  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Board,  which  is  com- 
prised of  the  following: 

SCIENTIFIC    ADVISORT   BOARD 

Chairman,  V.  Everett  Klnsey.  Ph.  D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmic  Research.  Wayne  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine;  Kresge  Bye  In- 
stitute. Detroit.  Michigan. 
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Pr&noea  He«l  Adler.  U.D .  Protetmtjr  o! 
OpbUiAlmolotty  UnlTermltv  jf  PenrnylvaiUA 
School  of  Medicine  WUia  Eve  Hoapllal 
PhlUdelphU.  Pemiaylvanla.  Chief  Edli>  r 
AJi<.A.  Archlvw  ctt  Ophth*lm<il.-Ky 

Edwin  B  I>jnphy  M  D  ProfeMor  of 
OphUialiiu>lo«;y.  Hajrrtrd  Medical  School; 
Chief  of  .StafT  M&Machuaelts  Bye  and  Ear 
Inarmary    BuBton.  Ma««achiJ««tU 

J«jna«  H  Pnettenwald  MX)  .  Pn>fe««jr  of 
OphthAlmol  .^y,  Johu  Hopkln*  Medical 
School.  WUmer  Eye  InsUtute.  BaiUmore. 
Maryland 

Kennelh  C  Swan  MD  Professor  of 
Ophthalmolo^.  University  ot  Oregon  Medi- 
cal  School.   Parlld.nd    Oregon 

Alan  r  W  «j<ls.  MD.  OphthaJmoJogUt-ln- 
Chief.  The  John*  Hup^hi  Hwpltal;  Pro- 
fwnr  of  OphthilmoiiJHy  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  .School    Baltimore    Maryland 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  rruit«««  of 
the  National  pv.ur.datlon  fir  Bye  Reaearch  U 
Albert  S  Hlrshberv.  writer  f^r  the  Boeton 
Post.  Saturday  Evening  P  «*.  and  jther  pub- 
Ucatlotui.  thf  Treasurer  .f  tr,e  Foundation  Is 
Horace  W  Cole  Secretary  >f  the  BoBton  Sale 
DerxiBlt  xnd  lYust  Company  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Fnundatlon  is  J  M  tJlmer  The 
l^>und»tl^>n  ■  addrew  Is  100  Pnuiklln  Street. 
BoaUon  6  \{aA8Schus«tU  It  a'.s<>  maintains 
Box  70  B<«ton  :  M.tsaa^r.  i^e'.ts  wherp  oon- 
trlbutlon*  are  accepted 

A  great  publlr  s*rvlc«  and  wtirld-wlde 
benefit  to  all  mankind  ran  be  rendered  hy 
sxipportinif  a  -aiise  whirh  has  f  >r  Its  purpf«'* 
the  cure  ii^d  prevention  of  bllndnnes  through 
fundamental  reeear'^h  As  y -u  vilue  your 
sight  and  wh  i  dties  not-  will  you  co- 
operate '.n  this  -ause  si.)  there  msy  be  leas 
blind    people  In  the  world'' 


RSMASKit      BT      S»M      OnlSWS — DlAN      AMOBTWS 
OVT^TTANDINO   AX-'MNIS  AW*1D     Ma  T   15.    1  iMJ^ 

Tn  the  prrjj>er  administration  of  Justice 
and  Its  ineatlmable  service  to  people  he  has 
contributed  mightily  of  hu  abundant  talents 
and  his  impressive  capabilities  With  con- 
summate fidelity  and  with  marked  success 
ha  participated  nti  the  firing  line  of  com- 
mittee wr>rk  at  every  court  level,  local  slate 
and  federal  fr^m  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Cleveland  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 

To  Improve  local,  county  and  school  board 
government  he  labored  diligently  and  effec- 
tively in  the  survey  and  surveillance  of  pub- 
lic administration  and  public  finance  By 
thoee  engaged  with  him  m  such  endeavors 
his  apt  perceptivity  and  his  ke^-n  acumen 
were  eagerly  stnjght  and  as  readll\  furnished 
Widely  recognized  are  his  uncommon  at- 
tributes as  an  advocate  and  as  »  counsellor 
In  business  affairs  He  helped  moat  ma- 
terially on  a  national  scale  to  formulate  a 
Code  of  Conduct  for  Investment  Bankers 
dealing  In  mortjtage  bonds,  standards  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Code  of  Compe- 
tition for  Investment  Bankers  itself  precursor 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  Act 
That  teacher  teachea  well  tls  said  who 
gives  his  pupils  eyea 

Equally  so  has  he  striven,  m  ni'jat  prac- 
tical fashion.  Utarally  to  give  people  eves 
■ven  as  In  the  rolea  he  played  tn  fostering 
and  nurturing  the  abler  administration  of 
justice,  the  more  efflclent  administration  ^f 
goremment  and  the  honorable  administra- 
tion of  business,  here,  too  he  was  and  is  on 
the  flrtng  line  of  parformance  Tor  him  It 
has  never  been  enough  to  lend  Up  service 
or  monetary  aid  to  an  idea  And  for  now 
just  short  of  twenty  years,  totally  oblivious 
to  geographical  boundaries,  he  has  devoted 
a  very  substantial  portion  of  his  time,  his 
msans  and  his  aMlltlea  in  the  fosterlr.g  and 
the  nurturing  of  reaaarch.  aducatlon  and 
teaching  in  medical  dlaclpllnss.  |>artlcularly 


tn  the  realm  of  ophthalmology  u>  the  end 
that  occular  disability  and  bllndneas  be  pre- 
vented—  to  give  people  eyes 

This  he  has  done  with  a  zeal  one  must 
exp>erlence  at  close  range  to  believe  possible 
TTie  magnitude  and  the  nobility  of  his  ac- 
compUshmenu  constitute  a  monumental 
contribution  to  people 

Por  outstanding  and  pragmatic  deyotlon 
to  ideals  and  accomplishments,  typical  of 
Dean  Andrews,  the  8ele>  tlon  c<jmmlttee  has 
choaen  as  the  HW6  Pletr.her  Heed  .\i:drews 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Awardee  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1908— -cultivated  gentleman,  law- 
yer of  excellence  and  superb  soldier  In  the 
service  of  society — Jacob  M  Ulmer. 

IfOHOOrCTOtT       RSMAIKB       TO      TH«      AlATItHJ. 

WnmaiN    Rcscavi    DVnmiamr    School   or 
Law   Mat  36.  1900 

psoLOCtrs 

Mr  Chairman.  Dr  MUlls.  Dean  Toepfer, 
Acting  Dean  Schroeder.  Mr.  OiUnes,  Mem- 
bars  of  tbe  Faculty.  Members  of  our  Alumni. 
Class  of   1060.  Ladlea  and  Oentlemen 

As  I  left  the  table  to  come  to  this  podium, 
my  daughtar  Janet,  whom  I  dearly  love 
and  who  sees  that  I  always  du  the  right 
thing,  asked  me  "What  ara  you  going  to 
talk  about '- 

I  said     'I  will   talk  about  two  hours." 

She  said  Oon't  you  know  the  hour  is 
late  and  it's  way  past  yotir  bedtime  and  the 
nudlence  will  walk  out  on  you'" 

I  said     "Janet,  don  t  worry  " 

I  wlU  talk  extemporaneously  ahd.  aa  al- 
ways, read  a  long  speech  which  I  have  re- 
duced to  writing.  When  I  get  to  the  one- 
and-a-half  hour  mark.  Mr  Chairman  please 
give  me  the  stop  sign  My  In-concluslon  re- 
marks I  should  be  able  to  finish  in  the  half 
hour  still  left  to  me.  as  I  plan  to  talk  to  you 
"about  two  hours  " 


Rim  ASKS  TO  TRC  Alumni.  W*caTnN  Rcamvz 
UKrvkssTTT  School  or  Law.  Mat  35.  1966 
Mure  than  sixty  years  ago  as  a  Preshman 
I  walked  through  the  portals  of  the  old  Law 
School  on  Adelbert  Road.  We  are  promised 
that  this  generation  will  build  a  new  law 
•Ctaool  All  wUl  welcome  the  great  new 
building  In  which  the  tradition  of  the  Law 
School  earned  In  these  long  years  will  be 
continued  What  a  great  opportunity  for 
progress  Is  In  your  hands! 

My  flfty-etght  years  as  a  lawyer  have  run 
by  nae  very  fast.  Where  the  years  have  gone. 
I  do  not  know  I  have  enjoyed  all  of  the 
years.  I  was  taught  by  my  father  to  have 
reverence  for  education,  for  wisdom,  for 
Integrity,  for  humility,  for  Justlre  and  early 
learned  that  one  must  be  his  brother's 
keeper  I  trust  I  have  deserved  the  many 
friendships  I  have  found  and  cherish  and 
the  rewards  that  have  come  to  me  In  my 
career  at  the  law 

I  have  always  respected  my  teachers  and 
my  elders.  I  well  remember  and  owe  much 
to  our  excellent  faculty  among  them  Judge 
Alexander  Hadden.  Homer  H  Johnson,  and 
Dean  Walter  Duiunore.  u  great  scholar  who 
was  for  forty  years  a  dedicated,  devoted  and 
outstanding  teacher  of  lawyers  Always  a 
r.ne  gentleman    a  good  friend 

Without  the  understanding  and  help  of 
my  law  piartners  and  associates.  I  could  not 
have  carried  on  Por  ail  through  the  years 
I  have  leaned  on  my  partner  J  M  Berne,  and 
on  my  other  associates  in  tbe  practice  of 
law 

I  have  great  regard  for  justice  I  have 
tried  always  to  help  to  further  advance  and 
Improve  the  cause  of  the  adnnlnlstratlon  of 
Justice,  which  Is  the  last  great  bulwark  of 
our  civilization  If  there  is  no  justice  there 
is   no   Judge      I   have   tried   to   Improye   the 


administration     of     our     government — city 
state  and  nation 

III  my  re»'«nt  yeura  by  chance  I  have  come 
to  know  of  the  diseases  which  lay  men  low 
to  understand  that  through  furthering  edu- 
cation and  expanding  research  the  causes  r 
blindness  and  other  crippling  diseases  may  !> 
found  and  eliminated  To  aid  as  a  layman 
and  a  lawyer  to  help  ftnd  the  causes  of  dl.-, 
eases  and  the  cure  of  same  through  researr  h 
has  been  a  great  and  rewarding  pxperlpr.'e 
I  have  never  asked  for  pral.se  I  have  trx; 
to  make  this  a  bit  better  world  Eniers.  n 
said  "Every  true  man  Is  a  cause  a  country 
and  an  age  ' 

How  can  I  best  thank  you  for  this  honor 
you  have  so  generously  and  graciously  be- 
stowed on  me.  save  In  the  words  of  a  Kr>\t 
phlloeopher  Erich  Promm.  who  much  he'.'.c: 
said  what  Is  In  my  heart  tonight 

Not  of  material  things,  but  In  the  hum.i;. 
realm,  what  does  <ne  perR<;>n  Klve  to  anothe.'" 
He  gives  i:>f  himself  of  the  most  preclou> 
thing  he   has   .  he  gives  of   his   limp    hi.' 

Joy.  his  interest  of  his  understanding  •  '. 
his  knowledge,  of  his  humor,  of  his  sadnesv- 
of  ail  the  expressions  and  manlfeslatlon.s  i  ; 
that  which  is  alive  In  hira  he  does  n  •. 

give  in  order  to  receive -In  truly  giving  he 
cannot  help  receiving  that  which  Is  gr.en 
back  to  him"  I  think  you  for  the  honor 
that  you  have  given  me 

This  I  hope  I  deserve  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish what  you  have  done  and  will  remember 
this  night  all  of  my  life 

J   M  Ulmer 

BiocRAPHiCAL  Data 

Name  J.  M  Ulmer  Bom  In  Shreve 
Wayne  County.  Ohio.  November  19.  1886 

Address:  1100  Keith  Building.  Cleveland 
Ohio.  4411S. 

Residence:  13610  Shaker  Boulevard,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  44120 

Law  school:  The  Pranklln  Thomas  Back.;.i 
School  of  Law  of  Western  Reserve  University 

Graduated     1908  with  degree  of  LLB 

Present  position:  Senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Ulmer.  Berne.  Ijironge,  Gli-tt- 
man  &  Curtis  Continuously  engaged  for 
58  years  In  the  practice  of  law,  conunenclng 
In  1908  with  the  original  firm  of  Ulmer  unc 
Beme 

Activities  and  atnilallons  with  various 
court  and  other  conxmlttees  and  organiza- 
tions 

Member  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Aasoclatlo:. 
for  more  than  50  years 

Pormer  member  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee 

Former  member  of  Conunlttees  of  the  fol- 
lowing Courts  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Appellate  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States.  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio.  Courts  of  Appeals  of 
Ohio.  Probate  Courts  of  Ohio,  Common  Pleas 
Courts  of  Ohio,  Municipal  Courts  of  Ohlc 
Juvenlle  Courts  of  Ohio 

Cooperating  with  the  Courts  and  the  pub- 
lic m  seeking  to  improve  the  admlnlstratlor. 
of  Justice 

Cooperating  with  various  Ohio  legislatures 

Working  with  various  Ohio  legislatures 
and  tlielr  committees  to  obtain  lncre;vs«l 
salaries  for  the  Judges  of  the  various  Coune 
of  Ohio 

Seeking  to  aid  In  the  enactment  of  leirl.'- 
latlon  to  provide  a  Judicial  Hetlrenie:.' 
Compensation  System  for  the  Judges  of  ,1... 
the  Ohio  Courts 

To  Improve  the  government  of  the  City  o'. 
Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  Por  8««- 
eral  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Cominor. 
Pleas  Court  Public  Relations  Committee 
aided  In  bringing  about,  through  Orlffen- 
hagen  *  Ass<x:lales.  Consultants  In  PuMif 
Administration   and   Plnance.   a   Survey  a:;!: 


Report  of  the  activities  of  the  government 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  the  School  Board, 
and  Cuyahoga  County,  directed  toward  Im- 
proving same  In  coop>eratlon  with  The  Cltl- 
seris  League  and  related  governmental 
groups 

Member  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association. 
.\  member  for  more  than  50  years  of  the 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association 

The  American  Bar  Association.  A  mem- 
ber for  about  5U  years  of  The  American  Bar 
.Association.  Cooperated  with  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  efforts  directed  toward 
securing  Increases  In  the  salaries  ot  the 
Ji:dges  of  the  Federal  Courts  and  otherwise 
seeking  to  advance  the  admlnlBtratlon  of 
'ustice 

Member  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
:!uT'-e,  The  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  The  Mid- 
Day  Club.  Oakwood  Club,  Society  of  Bench- 
ers The  Pranklln  T  Backus  School  of  Law 
,1.'  Western  Reserve  University.  The  Temple. 
ClfM'iand,  Ohio 

1926-27 

Member  of  a  National  Committee  of  the 
.American  Construction  Council,  Franklin  D. 
RiKisevelt,  Chairman 

Tlie  Committee,  organized  by  Prtmklln  D. 
Roosevelt  before  he  became  President,  to 
survey  the  general  conditions  of  the  First 
Mortgage  Real  Elstate  Bond  business  of  the 
United  State's,  worked  out.  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Association  of  Securities  Com- 
ail.vsloners.  a  Code  of  Conduct  "  for  the 
^>peratlon  of  Investment  Bankers  dealing  in 
n.irtgage    bonds    throughout    the    country. 

The  month-long  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
ter under  the  direction  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Code 
Lf  Fair  Competition  for  Investment  Bankers 
as  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
.-^t^ites  on  November  27.  1933, 

Tliese  conferences  and  actions  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Congress,  under  the  dlrecUon 
of  President  F^ranklln  D  Roosevelt,  bringing 
about  the  creation  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commls.sion,  commonly  known  as 
SEC,  m  1933  and  1934 

Member  of  the  Selective  Service  System  of 
t.^ie  United  States  During  World  War  11. 
Appeal  Agent  of  one  of  Its  Boards,  Chair- 
man and  Co-Ordlnator  of  the  Selective 
Service  Appeals  Boards  System. 

1948     1966 

Medical  research  and  medical  education 
activttics 

Expanding  Medical  Research  and  Aiding  In 
Advancing  Education  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 

•Secretary  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Eye  Research  Incorporated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  1948.  to  bring  about  the  preven- 
tion of  bllndnesB  through  medical  research 
and  U3  discover  the  causes  of  ocular  diseases 
and  the  means  for  their  cure,  to  foster  edu- 
rat;on  In  the  medical  disciplines,  and  seeking 
financial  means  and  support  for  an  expanded 
research  program 

In  1950  3.  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
vl.sory  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
Council  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Member  of  the  Inter-Councll  Committee 
'f  all  of  the  National  Public  Health  Insti- 
tutes under  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
'atlon,  and  Welfare 

In  1961-3.  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Research  Resources  Council  under  the 
Oep.u-tment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

In  1962  appointed  Honorary  Member  of 
•-'le  Assixlatlon  for  Research  In  Ophthal- 
TiClogy.  Inc. 

International  Cooperative  Research  to  Ad- 
vance Basic  and  Clinical  Research  and  Medi- 
al    Education      Travel     and     field     studies 
'-hroughout    the  world   to   help   bring  about 


International  cooperation  of  various  coun- 
tries to  advance  the  frontiers  of  medical 
knowledge  and  expand  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search for  the  purpose  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  ocular  and  other  diseases. 

1949-fi6 

Ohio — Institute  for  Research  in  Vision. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In 
1949,  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  In  Vision  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  acting  as  an  Advisor  of  the 
Institute. 

Department  for  Research  in  Ophthalmol- 
ogy at  the  Medical  School  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Ijong  years  of  effort,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Governors  of  Ohio  and  various 
Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  their  committees,  to 
secure  appropriations  for  the  creation  of  eye 
research  and  the  support  of  same  at  the 
Medical  School  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Cooperating  with  Medical  Schools.  Foun- 
dations, organlaatlons,  the  Ohio  Lions  Clubs, 
and  the  Knights  Templar  Eye  Foundation. 
Inc.  of  the  Grand  Encampment  Knights 
Templar  of  the  United  States. 


I  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Minsk  ALL. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  / 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  E\'iNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gathings. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Dyal  lat  the 
request  of  Mr.  McFall),  from  October 
10  through  October  15,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  to  address  the  House 
and  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 17. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today,  Oc- 
tober 12. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  40  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Mathias,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pindlky,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row, October  13. 

Mr.  Qun,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cttoningham,  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  18. 

Mr.  Pogahty  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPall),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SncKs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  .  for  60  minutes,  on  October  17; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KupnwKAN  during  his  remarks  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
12047  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  during  his 
remarks  while  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H.R.  12047,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2444.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  communi- 
cations facilities  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Plumas  County.  Calif.,  to  C.  A.  Lundy. 
and  for  other  purfxjses; 

H.R.  8678.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9520.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Inyo  County,  Calif.,  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  Gwllym  L.  Morris, 
Dolores  G.  Morris,  George  D.  Ishmael,  and 
Verna  H,  Ishmael; 

H.R.  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  lease;  and 

H.R.  16813.  An  act  to  transfer  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  complete  administrative 
control  of  approximately  78  acres  of  public 
domain  land  located  In  the  Otowl  section 
near  Los  Alamos  Countv. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas  and  Vera  Nahas; 

S.  1275.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
vessel  Elva  L..  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of 
Mattnlcus,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges; 

S.  2457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Ajbuszyc  V'olsky; 

S.  2587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hilda 
W.  Perez  de  Gonzalez; 

S.  2640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Guil- 
lermo  Rodrlquez; 

8,  2738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ezzat 
N.  Asaad; 

S.2761.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Sangully.  Jr.; 
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ri  3ltK5    An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Dr   Alb«r-. 
L  M>irt!nez.  and 

8   1310    An    act    relating    to    the    National 
Museum  of  the  Smithaonlan  Institution. 


BILLS  PRESENTKU  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr    BURLESON    from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  rerv^irtpd  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  pif-tent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  tiie  House  of  the  foUowlnsr  titles 

H  R  2«fl  An  act  to  amend  ^ectlona  404  and 
40«  ot  title  37.  United  SUtes  0>de.  relating 
to  travel  and  transpcjrtatlon  allowances  ot 
certain  members  of  the  uolformed  services 
who  are  retired  discharged,  or  released  from 
active  duty; 

H  R  722  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sion.'? of  exlJ^flng  law  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
so  they  *lll  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the 
.Air  Force 

H  R  3586  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  judgnnent  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Skokomlsh  Tribe  of  Indians; 

H  R  52»7  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Stiifps  Code  to  limit  the  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  merat)er8  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  746«  An  art  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
meiiu  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Inrtlani  of  In- 
diana and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpc«es. 
H  B  10633  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
poeitlon  of  funds  approprtated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  10<r74  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dU- 
pcer.ii.in  of  runds  appropruted  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  MlssourU 
Tribe  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

HR  10747  An  act  to  provide  for  the  41s - 
poaltlr>r.  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Duwamish  Irltie  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  CommlAslou  docket 
No    :0«,  iiid  f'T  other  purpi*ee. 

HR  1J437  .\n  .-iC.  •.<>  provide  for  the  dla- 
posiuon  of  funds  appropriated  %■  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  In- 
dian.*   and   for  other   pirpoaea, 

HR  15098  An  act  to  amend  Public  La* 
SO-  2»4  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
State*  m  the  HemlsFalr  ld«8  ExpoalUon  to 
be  held  In  San  .\ntonlo.  Tex  .  In  li*««,  and 
fi.ir  other  purpKiaes, 

HR  1«<M6  .An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  Sta'es  Ctxle  to  authorize  the  award 
of  exeniplary  rehabilitation  certlflcAtee  to 
certain  Individuals  after  x  ruslderlng  their 
character  and  conduct  In  civilian  life  after 
discharge  or  dlsmlsaal  from  the  Armed 
Fortes   and  for  other  purposes,  arm 

HR  '.7119  .An  act  to  ameiid  title  10 
United  State's  Code,  to  pertii»t  monit>e.-s  of 
the  .\rnied  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  '.he  Env'.njnmental  Science  Services  \d- 
mlnlstratlon,  I>ep)artment  of  Commerce 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC 

2817.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Archlvt«t  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  records 
propoaed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provlalorus  of  the  act  approvf-d  July  7. 
1943  '57  Stat  380  >  a«  amended  by  the 
act  approved  July  6.  1945  '59  Htat  434' 
and  the  act  approved  June  30.  1949  (83 
Stat  377 1 .  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnUlratlon. 


ADJOLTINMENT 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Houae  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accoril- 
Ingly  lat  9  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p  m. ' 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 13.  1966.  at  11  o'clock  am 


REPORTS  OK  COMMI  riT.ES  OK  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prmtlng  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  S.  3675  An  act  to  amend  Utle  V 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  for  the  determination  of 
the  amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,  without  amendment  iRept 
No.  2333 )  Referred  to  the  Convmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MILXS  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
HR  11753  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Indiana  University,  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  2334)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means. 
HR  11941  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entrj'  of  one  Weissenberg  rheogonlometer  for 
UM  of  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  without 
amendment  (Hept  No  2238 1  Referred  to 
the  Cummlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HOLIPTELD:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  5963  Department  of  Transportation, 
establish  i  Rept  No  2336 1  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R  4347  A  bUl  for  the  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law.  Utle  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  2237)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on   the  State  of  the  UrUon. 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR  13110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Maple 
Heights.  Ohio,  without  amendment  i  Kept 
No  2238)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MILLS'  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  13197  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  vise 
of  Tvifts  University  Boaton.  Mass  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  2239  >  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

M.-  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.^  H  R  13035  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheo- 
gonlometer fur  the  use  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; with  amendment  i  Rept  No  2240 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union 

Mr  BURKE  C.nimlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  13190  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  four-octave  carillon  for  the 
use  of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon 
Schools.  East  Northfleid,  Mass  ,  without 
amendment  Rept  No  2241 1.  Referred  to 
the  Oommlttee  'f  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  ana 
Means  HR  13739  A  bUl  to  provide  for  ^ 
free  entry  of  one  broad-range  multlgap  n..,j- 
netlc  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  V:.:- 
verslty  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Pi 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  2242 1  Rf- 
terred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  1438«.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  .'ree  entry  of  cert.iiln  articles  for  the  use 
of  Prlaceum  Unlver-ilty  Princeton.  N  J  v.]-:. 
iimendnient  i  Rept  No  2343 1  Referred  •.. 
the  Committee  ■  f  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union 

Mr.  KARriTEN  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  K  Mtilo  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  double  neutron  dlfTrar- 
tometer  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Columbia,  Mo.;  without  amendmcn: 
I  Rept.  No  33441  Referred  to  the  Commit 'ee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  HR.  14893.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  an  lonosonde  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  without  ameiui- 
ment  (Rept  No.  2245)  Referred  to  tie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St  ite 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  15888  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  2246)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  S.  3887  An  act  t'3 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
persons  from  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  to  receive  Instruction  at  the  US  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  US.  Air  Force  .Academy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  2247 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Who.e 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  OARMATZ  Committee  on  Merch.i.-.t 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  S.  3391  An  act  ; 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provlslor  > 
of  the  act;  without  amendment  ( Rept  N 
2248)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  t;-,e 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  DOWD'V'  Committee  on  the  Dlstr:  • 
of  Columbia  HR  16958  A  bill  to  authorl.:- 
the  establlshmerit  of  a  public  romnuniii:. 
and  vocational  college  and  a  public  collet;- 
of  arts  and  sciences  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; with  amendments  i  Rept  No  2249 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whi  > 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Dlstn  • 
of  Columbia.  8.  1319  An  act  to  authorh-e 
a  work  release  program  for  persons  sen- 
tenced by  the  courts  of  the  District  of  C  - 
;umbu.  t<.i  define  the  powers  and  duties  l:; 
relation  thereto  and  for  other  purpi')*^*'- 
with  amendmenU  i  Rept  No  2250 1  R-'- 
ferred  to  the  ComnUttee  of  the  Whole  Ho:  t- 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  YOUNG  Committee  on  Rules  Ho  .?e 
Resolution  1049  Resolution  providing  '■  : 
the  consideration  of  S  390.  an  act  to  extei.i 
to  volunteer  fire  companlee  the  rates  of  po.*-'- 
lige  on  second-class  and  thlrd-claae  bti'.k 
mailings  applicable  to  certain  nonprotr 
organizations  (Rept.  No  2351  i .  Referred  ' 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr  YOUNO  Committee  on  Rules  H.,:-*" 
Resolution  1D60  Resolution  providing  :  r 
the  conslderutlou  of  H  R.  13447,  a  bill  • 
authorize  the  Se<retary  of  the  Interior  ::■ 
cixjperatlon  with  the  States  to  preserve,  (c  ■ 
tect,  develop,  restore,  and  make  accessiv.f 
estoartne  areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  va'.;- 
able  for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wUd- 


;.Ie  conservation,  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2252  ( .     Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr  SISK  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1051.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  18176,  a  bill  to 
amend  secUun  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Acrt,  1936,  so  as  to  require  future  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  certain  programs  of  the 
M:u-Ulme  AdmlnlsU-iitlon  (Rept.  No.  2253). 
Ki  f erred   to   the  House   Calendar. 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
iKibolutlon  1052.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H  R.  18225.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
R?pt  No.  2254).  Referred  to  the  House 
Utlendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1053  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HR  18233,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2255). 
Relerred   to   the   Hou.<;e   Calendar. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Conmilttee  of  conference. 
S  :M12.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to  present 
authority  for  grants  to  develop,  establish,  or 
improve  such  programs:  make  the  use  of 
appropriations  under  the  act  more  flexible 
by  consolidating  the  appropriation  author- 
izations under  the  act  and  deleting  the  pro- 
Msion  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for  sup- 
port of  air  pollution  control  programs  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
year:  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  net;  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ies  (Rept  No.  2256) .   Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "An  Investiga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Economic  and  Military  As- 
sistance Programs  in  V'ietnam."  42d  report 
(Rept.  No.  2257)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  tlit  State  of  the 
Colon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
ijiiis    and    re.solutions    were    introduced 
i:,<j  .severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    BURKE: 

HR  18312  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
pict   from    gross    income    the    expenses    in- 

irred    In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
r'dii   and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
flucatlon    and    Including  certain   travel;    to 
nc  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  18313  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.-"  i.il  Security  .^ct  to  permit  States,  under 
Ff'leral-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
r  ■. erape  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
iiie  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
tth  'se  serv'lces  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
■.".le.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 

HR  18314    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White 
H.  use  Conference  on  Indian  Aflalrs;   to  the 
C  rnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr    HANLEY: 

HR  18315  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
'  <■  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
■'  .'luiHrv.  . 

By  Mr  KEE:  I 

H  R  18316  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S"'  ;al  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
°i  n  in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
^  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 

HJl.  18317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  certain 
employees  of  community  action  agencies  and 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  from  en- 
gaging In  pernicious  political  activities;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KREBSi 

H.R.  18318.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privileges 
of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
other  Federal  Oovernment  personnel  over- 
seas, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 

H.R,  18319.  A  blU  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER : 

H.R.  18320.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  lor 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otlierwise 
covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  18321.  A  bni   to   provide   for   a   White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.R.  18322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  strengthen  the 
work-study  program  for  vocational  education 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.R.  18323.  A   bill   to   provide   for   a   White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior   and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN ; 

HJt.  18324.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  18325.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciu^lty  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise 
covered  by  the  insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER ; 

HJl.  18336.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  Eire  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  18327.  A  bill  to  designate  Columbus 
Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  In  each  year,  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jti- 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  YATES : 

H.R.  18328.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Instirance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  18330.  A  bin  to  permit  the  vacant  land 
bounded  by  Independence  Avenue.  Second 
Street,  C  Street,  and  First  Street  SW..  to  be 
used  temporarily  for  recreational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  18330.  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
HR.  18331.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  to 
$25,000  the  amount  of  servicemen's  group 
life  insuranoe  which  may  be  carried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterai.s'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H,  Con.  Res.  1035.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the  FV^od 
and  Drug  Administration  relating  to  the  la- 
beling and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cJause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  18332,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Ana  Augusta  Lourenco  Pereira;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    CASEY:  " 

H.R  18333.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Hassan  Sadek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDW.^RDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  18334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Vlc- 
torlno  Severo  Blanco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18335".  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Janos 
Peter  Mate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 

H.R  18336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S  &  S 
Vending  Machine  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr  FINO: 

HR  18337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alles- 
sandro  Carozza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H  R.  18338,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jure 
Donllc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R  18339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Esposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H  R    18340   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgio 
Villaraut;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MLTRPHT  of  lUlnols: 

H.R.  18341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlne  Athanasopoulos:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv, 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

HR  18342  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Cherubln  Langensteln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  18343  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Tah 
Wah  Wong,  also  known  as  Tom  Wong:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Rev.  Haskell  R.  Deal,  DX).,  minister, 
Eldbnx)ke  Methodist  Church.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God  our  Father,  Thou  who  hast 
blessed  us  with  faculties  of  mind  and 
reason  and  an  abundance  of  all  good 
things,  we  turn  to  Thee  in  praise  and 
gratitude.     We  come  to  Thee  for  aid  In 
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confronting  ihe  problems  and  perplexi- 
ties of  these  days  Only  In  Thy  wisdom 
can  we  meet  our  responsibilities.  Thou 
hast  seen  fit  to  guide  Thy  servants  who 
have  so  well  served  before  us  Now  grant 
to  us  that  same  wisdom  and  guidance  to 
enable  us  to  fuiflll  our  great  purposes  for 
Thee  and  mankind  In  our  day  We  are 
the  recipients  of  the  great  good  atid  prog- 
ress wrought  through  noble  servants  of 
our  Nation,  and  may  we  with  the  best  of 
our  abilities  show  our  grat.tude  by  being 
faithful  to  our  great  Ideals  and  humani- 
tarian goals 

In  these  challenging  days  give  us  the 
grace  of  humility,  reverence  for  the  high 
and  noble  things,  and  courage  to  adven- 
ture with  our  best  Insights  Direct  Thy 
servants  here,  by  Thy  great  wisdom,  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  thf  solving  of 
the  problems,  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
people  In  our  land,  and  m  all  our  respon- 
sibilities u>  the  peoples  of  all  lands. 
Wherever  there  Is  a  desire  for  peace 
and  good  wUl  among  men,  make  us  eCB- 
clent  and  effective  in  cultivating  it  to  the 
blessing  of  mankind,  and  to  the  glory  of 
Thee  our  eternal  God.  we  pray  In  our 
blessed  Redeemer  s  name      Amen. 


partment  of  the  InU-rior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  ComnUsslon,  the  AtlanUc-Paclfic 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
19€7,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  lUs  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  13,  16,  and  20  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U  S     dlNATf. 
P»£alDCNT    no   TXMPOH. 

WcuMngton.  O  C  .  October  12.  I9€S 
To  the  Senate 

B«lr.g  temporarily  absent  from  the  Seoate 
I    appcar.t    Han     Rt.siBT    C     Bthj     a   3«nator 
from  the  State  of  West,  Virginia,  to  perform 
the  dutlee  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Ciuu.  Hatobn. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr    Mansfiild,  and  by 
unaLiumous  consent,   the   reading   uf  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  11.  1966.  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  11,  1966 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1966,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR  5213'  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Uoyd  McKay 

The  messa^  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report 
of  the  ajmmlttee  of  conftrence  on 
the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  t  vo  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Ser  ate  to  the 
bill  HR  17787'  making  approprlaUon.s 
for  certain  civil  fimctlon.s  ^d  ni:ii.stere<l 
by  the  Department  of  Defei.st-  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  certain  agei.clci  i  f  the  De- 


HR  17119  An  act  to  amend  title  10 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  o; 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailec 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  .Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce;  ana 

SJ  Hes  153  Joint  resolution  to  provMf 
fcr  the  striking  of  medals  in  rommemoratlo:: 
of  the  Snth  anniversary  of  the  Federal  i.,v.c 
bank  system  In  the  United  States. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Tlic  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enroUed  bUls  and  Joint  reso- 
lution 

S  34«0  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
sclentlflc  and  technological  research,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S  3704  An  act  to  provide  for  the  stnlung 
of  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  deslg- 
naUon  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  SUtue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument  In  New  York. 

N  Y 

H  R  236  An  act  to  amend  secUona  404  and 
406  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  travel  and  tranaportaUon  allowances  of 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  sen,-lce« 
who  are  reUred.  discharged,  or  released  from 
active  duty. 

HH  722  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Environmental  Science  Sen,lce« 
AdmlnlslraUon  to  the  Army  and  Navy  so  they 
win  apply  with  similar  effect  to  their  Air 
Force. 

H  R  33e«  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ais- 
Doeltlon  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
xkt,  credit  of  the  Skokomlah  Tribe  of 
Indians. 

HJl  52S7  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocaUon  of  re- 
Ured pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Porcea. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

HJt.  7466  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
menU  in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indi- 
ana and  Oklahoma  and  for  other  purposes; 
H  R  10633  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, including  the  Hoh  Tribe  and  for  other 
purpose*. 

HR  10674  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
pc»ltlon  oif  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla 
Tribe  of  Indians    and  for  other  purposes, 

HJR  10747  .An  act  to  provide  fir  the  dls- 
poBlUon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Uuwamlsh  Tribe  if  In- 
diana In  Indian  Claims  Commission  d.jcket 
No     109    and   for  other   purp<>««« 

HR  12437  An  act  to  provide  f  >r  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  ..f  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes 

H  R  15()««  An  a«n  to  amend  Public  IJiW 
8^204  relaUug  to  parllclpatlnn  of  the  United 
States  m  the  HemlsFalr  ld«a  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Saji  Anl«-nlo  Tex  la  li»<W  and  for 
ot^ier  purposes, 

H  R  18646  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  exrrnpUrv  rehabilitation  certificates  to 
certain  Individuals  after  considering  their 
ohiiracter  and  conduct  In  civilian  life  after 
!-  i-^^e  or  dlsmlaaal  from  the  Armed  Purees, 
I     :  •    -     tlier  purposes. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB 
MITTED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

l^irsuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  o: 
October  11,  1966, 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  on  October  11.  1966: 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Ccn, 
muu>e  on  Finance,  without  amendment 

HR  11660  An  act  relating  to  lntere*t  o:. 
Income  lax  refunds  made  within  45  days 
after  the  flUng  of  the  tax  return,  and  for 
other  purposes    i  Kept    No    17091, 

H  R.  11782  .An  act  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduci;ur. 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No    17101 .  and 

H  R.  16774  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
p>orary  period  certain  existing  rules  relatiM 
to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay 
(Rept    Nn,    1711  I. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJt   11256    An   act  to  amend   the  Interna. 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    with   respect   to  the 
priority   and  effect  of  Federal   lax   Hens  ar.i 
levies,    and    for    other    purposes    i  Rept     N. 
17061.    and 

H  R  13103  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter:.... 
Revenue  Oixle  of  1954  to  provide  equltab.t 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  Investment  In  tfcf 
United  Stales   iRept    No    1707). 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  itir.- 
pore  announced  that  on  today.  October 
12.  1966,  he  signed  the  foilowinK  enrollec 
bills  and  joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  thr 
House  of  Representatives 

3  3460  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  '.  : 
sclentlflc  and  technological  research,  and  :  ■ 
other  purposes. 

S.  3704  An  act  to  provide  for  the  slrlK!.'.: 
of  a  medal  In  commemoraUon  of  the  deslg'a- 
tlon  of  Ellis  Is: And  as  a  p:u-t  of  the  Statue  '■ 
Liberty  National  Monument  In  New  Y  r.< 
N  Y 

H  R  266  An  act  to  amend  sections  404  .ir.: 
406  of  title  37  United  States  Code,  relat::.: 
to  travel  and  uansportatlon  allowances  o: 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  sorvlcf; 
who  are  retired,  dlsiharged.  or  released  f:  'ir. 
active  duty. 

H  K  722  An  act  to  amend  certain  pna^i- 
slons  of  existing  law  concerning  the  relatkn- 
ship  of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  to  the  Army  and  Navy  t; 
they  win  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the  K- 
Force. 

H  R  3596  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlsp-- 
sltlon  of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  \t^ 
credit  of  the  Skokomlsh  Tribe  of  Indians 

H  R.  5297  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  ViW.tc 
States  Code.  Mi  limit  the  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forc« 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7466  An  act  to  pmvlde  for  the  dls[» 
slUon  of  funds  npproprl;ited  to  pay  Jud? 
ments  In  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Ir.d. 
ana  and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpuse? 


H  R  10633  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purp<36es. 

H  R  10674  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
ptisltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  10747  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Duwamlsh  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dock- 
et No   109,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  12437  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dla- 
p(»ltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  15098  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
8;*  284  relating  to  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  HemlsFalr  1968  Exposl- 
Uon  to  be  held  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968, 
and  for  other  purpose*. 

H  R  16646  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificates  to 
certain  Individuals  after  considering  their 
character  and  conduct  In  civilian  life  after 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HR  17119  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  suites  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Ui  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Envlroiunental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce;  and 

SJ  Res  153  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  svstem  In  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
iiicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  October  11.  1966.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3467)  to 
strengthen  and  expand  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-617.  appoints  Senators  Brewster  and 
Murphy  to  the  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
liyt  communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Determination     on     Issoanci;     of     Cektain 

iKabantees  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 

K  commvinlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Informing  the  Senate  of 
his  determination  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  Is- 
sue guarantees  In  connection  with  the  sale 
of  U.S.  products  and  services  to  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia  Hungary,  and  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Plans  roa  Works  or  iMPROvxMrNT  in  Ohio, 
.Soin-H  Carolina,  and  Wyoming 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of 
t.'ie  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 


tranfimltttng,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  the  Little  Au- 
glaize River,  Ohio,  Middle  Branch  of  the 
Little  Auglaize  River,  Ohio,  Pralrle-Hoaglln 
Branch  of  the  Little  Auglaize  River.  Ohio. 
South  Tyger  River,  S.C.  and  Star  Valley-Dry 
Creek,  Wyo.  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  or  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Po6t  Office  Department  for 
"Operations"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on   CommisSimiy   AcTrvrriES   Oittside 
the  Continental  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistance  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  commissary  activities 
outside  the  continental  United  States  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  represented  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  unit  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia. 
tratkBinittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  language  relating  to  the  liability 
of  contractors  for  the  repair  of  new  pave- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Asjttstment  of  Legislative  Jt;RisoicnoN 
Over  Certain  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Federal  Reformatory  at  Chllllcothe,  Ohio 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

REi>ORT  ON  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  F'ederal 
Aviation  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal 
year  19fl6  (with  an  accompanying  repwrt ) ; 
to  the  Comiinittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tempokart  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Cixtain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hasrt  LeRoy  Jones 

A  letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  LeRoy  Jones  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
Plans  fob  Works  or  Improvement  in  Dela- 

wabe,  Peknstlvania,  Georgia.  New  York. 

AltD  TKZAS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 


for  works  of  improvement  on  Brandywlne 
Creek,  Del.  and  Pa.  (supplemental).  Big 
Cedar  Creek,  Ga  .  Conewango  Creek.  NY. 
(supplemental),  and  Rush  Creek,  Tex.  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  CDmmittee  on 
Public  Works. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  m  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  i  with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS      AND      MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 
A   resolution   of   the   General  Assembly   of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;   to  the 
Committee    on   Post   Office   and    Civil    Serv- 
ice; 

■Resoll-tion  in  the  Senate.  September  27. 
1966 
"About  a  year  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  House  Resolution  6277  which  is 
known  as  the  Hays  Bill.  Included  in  the 
bill  is  a  section  which  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  right  to  hire  and  fire 
employees  of  the  department  solely  on  the 
basis  of  qualification  and  examination  with- 
out regard  to  the  veteran's  preference. 

"While  this  only  affects  one  department 
in  the  entire  Federal  Government.  It  is  a 
move  that  could  eventually  lead  to  the 
abolishment  of  veteran's  preference  in  all 
areas  of  civil  service. 

"The  purpose  of  veteran's  preference  Is  to 
compensate  those  men  and  women  who  sac- 
rificed valuable  time  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try which  otherwise  would  have  been  used 
to  gain  the  work  exi>erlence  and  education 
obtained   by   non-service   Job   applicants. 

"In  the  present  situation,  the  Secretary 
of  State  already  has  substantial  administra- 
tive latitude  to  deal  with  situations  where 
unique  qualifications  are  required  for  either 
foreign  or  domestic  service. 

"To  deprive  a  veteran  of  his  additional  con- 
sideration in  civil  service  examinations  is  to 
deny  that  he  has  rendered  special  service 
for  his  country  and  destroy  the  Intent  of 
legislation  already  enacted. 

"HoUse  Resolution  6277  Is  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  (the  House  of  Representatlvee 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  delete  from  House  Resolution  6277,  known 
as  the  Hays  Bill,  that  section  which  would 
abolish  veteran's  preference  in  civil  serv- 
ice examinations  and  employment  within 
the  Department  of  State;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Scott  and  the  Honorable  Joseph  S, 
Clark. 

(SEALl 

"I  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution.  Serial 
No.   124  Introduced  by  Senators  Stanley   G. 
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.V^berl  R 


Pechan.  WUllam  G   Sealer. 
^^^r»^,/•t>   n     R«ll     John   T. 


"Whereau.  Japan  controlled  Micronesia  up 
until  the  Second  World  War  when  control  was 


Ing    ihe    esiabUshment    of    a    committee    ic 
study  and  reconamend  an  appropriate  methfjc 


mittee  on  Small  Business  be  authorized, 

^,,ruiu   fhp   arliniimmpnt.  nf   the   2d   fwn- 


ag«  <m  rlvera  and  streams;  to  the  Committee 
OQ  Public  Works. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
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COiNGRtbSlUiNAL  KtCORU  —  ShiNATE 


October  IJ,  luO'] 


i>:ruup    A^txffT,  R    Pectian.  William  O    3«aier. 
WUUam  J     Laue    Clarence  D    Bell,   Joliii  T 
V»D    Saat.    P»ul    W     Mahady    unci    John    H. 
Dovllii   niiJ   Adopted  by   Ifie  Ser.ale  of  Penn- 
sylvania  <u.d    ,xiiu:iirred  In   by   liie  House  of 
Repre«e:r.i":ve8    the    third    day    of    October, 
one    ihouaand    v.'.ne    hundred    and    sU'.y-slx 
"Mark  C>«'Ti.i    Jr 
'Sec-etary.  Senate  of  Pmn.rylianla." 
A   Joint   resolution  of   the   Conirrews    )f  Ml- 
cronesJa     t<i  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inaulftr  Aflalrs 

A    Hi  l-SI    J'JINT    RlSC'LtTION 

•  (Requeaung  the  High  ComnUMlooer  and. 
tlirriugh  him.  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
menl  of  the  Interior  to  u»e  their  good  of- 
flc«a  to  effecluiite  the  Ueai^uauon  of  the 
government  of  these  island*  from  the  'CKjv- 
ercunent  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific   Islands'   to  the    Oovwnmenl   of  Ml- 

CTOD«Sla    ' ) 

•Whereas,  the  Islands  In  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Ocean  north  of  the  equator.  conslsUng 
of  the  Caroline,  the  Martana.  and  the  Mar- 
shall groupe,  are  colJectlvety  known  as  Mi- 
cronesia, and 

"Whereas  these  islands  came  to  be  known 
a«  the  Trus'-  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
after  ItM  Second  World  War  when  Ih  >  United 
NatloiM  {>laced  them  under  a  truste<shlp  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  as  the 
Administering  Authority:  and 

•Whereas,  except  for  the  trusteeship  sta- 
tus, these  islands  hlslorlcally  and  uadltion- 
ally  have  been  and  are  called  the  •iilanda  of 
Micronesia'  and  the  InhabltaiiU  thereof  are 
known  as  Mlcroneslans'  denoting  certain 
comnwn  etnnic  lies:  and 

"Whereas,  the  status  of  the  Islands  In 
Micronesia  aa  a  trust  ternt->ry  U-  deemed 
to  be  transitional  until  the  people  c'  Micro- 
nesia mane  a  decision  as  to  their  ulllmave  po- 
liuc<il  stilus,   and 

•  Wherra*  a*  a  step  to'wards  welling  and 
uniting  the  Islands  of  Micronesia  Inti  a  viable 
political  entity  It  is  desirable  that  a  ter- 
riturv-wlde  ijvivernment  b*?  deslnnaled  as  the 
'Oovernmet.t  of  Micronesia'.  I'lce.  the  Oov- 
ernnient  uf  tne  rrust.  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands     now    therefore 

Bf  it  'f;3oUe<i  by  the  Houte  of  Repre- 
»<"ttaf<  f^  of  fi^  Con^ejf  of  Micronesia 
Second  He^ul*'  Setnon  1966  the  Senate 
coni-urri'ig  That  the  High  Comir.lsaloner  and. 
through  him  '.he  -Secretary  of  the  tJepart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  be  and  they  aie  hereby 
reapectfullv  requested  to  use  their  gr  xl  cifflces 
t>i  efr«vtuate  ui  *i.r..n  as  posslb.e  a  hange  in 
the  deslgnatUn  of  the  government  of  these 
islands  from  the  Oovernment  of  the  Trxist 
Temtorv  of  the  PaclflL-  Islands  to  he  Gov- 
ernment of  Micronesia  .  and 

B*-  '.'.  .'  irt.ner  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Reaolutlon  be  forward  -d  Uj  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  the  'resident 
of  the  Senate  \nd  the  Speaker  '■■f  t  le  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Su  tes  Con- 
gress t.-ii-  Sffret4iry-Oeneral  of  th  >  United 
Nations  'he  Tr^isteeshlp  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Secretary  "f  'he  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  S^^i  etary  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  High  Com- 
nUsstoner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  " 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  t.ie  Cougreea  of 
MlcTonesla.  to  the  Comm.ttee  on  t;ie  Judi- 
ciary 

A  HoTrs«  Jonrr  Rbsoldtion 

••(Requesting  the  United   States    .f  America 
to   Jike  '.mmedlate  steps  necessary  to  settle 
wa.  dam.age  -lalms  for  rltleens   ^f  'he  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands' 
"Whereas   on  December  17   1930  tJie  Coun- 
cil of  the  Lea^fue  of  Natlorvs  x>nflrmel  a  man- 
date of   '.he  islands  in  Micronesia  t3  Japan, 
to  be  administered  In  *ccordar.-e  with  .\rtlcle 
23  jf  the  Covet.ant  of  the  Lea^pae    .f  Nations. 
and 


Whereas.  Japan  controlled  Micronesia  up 
until  the  Second  World  War  when  control  was 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  then  through  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nation*,  and 

Whereas,  the  scourge  of  War  not  only  left 
an  Indelible  shock  in  the  minds  of  Mlcro- 
neslans as  innocent  bystanders  wedged  In  a 
chaam  of  hostilities  between  two  warring 
camps  of  powerful  nations  but  also  directly 
afTected  and  caused  death  and  injury  to 
Mlcroneslans.  deprived  them  the  use  of.  and 
otherwise  damaced.  their  property  without 
Just  compenaatton.  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  noted  with  deep  regret  that 
after  almost  ao  years  these  claims  have  stUl 
not  been  settled:   now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  reeolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 
Secckod  Regular  Session.  1906.  the  Senate  con- 
curring, that  the  United  States  of  America 
be.  and  it  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
take  such  definite  steps  and  prompt  measures 
as  may  b«  necessary  to  settle  war  damage 
clauns  of  citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Paurlflc  Islands:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Druted  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior." 

"A  Houss  Joint  Rksolution 
Requesting  the  United  SUtee  of  America 
through  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  who  suffered  damages  Inci- 
dent to  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  during  military  occu- 
pation of  the  Islands  In  the  Trust 
Territory) 

•"Whereas,  certain  citizens  and  inhabitants 
nf  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
suffered  damages  incident  to  the  activities  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  .States,  or 
meoBbers  thereof  after  the  surrender  of  Jap- 
anese forces  In  the  Islands  of  Mlcr<>ne«la  and 
before  the  creation  of  a  clrlllan  government: 
and 

"Whereas  since  the  establishment  of  the 
clrlllan  government  In  the  Trust  Territory 
no  positive  and  specific  attempt  has  been 
made  to  process  these  damage  claims:  now, 
t.'^ierefcire, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  Second 
Regular  Session  1966.  the  Senate  con- 
rurrlng.  that  the  Unl'ved  States  of  America 
through  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  make  compensation  'o  citizens 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages 
Incident  tn  the  activities  and  opej-atlons  of 
the  United  States  .Armed  Forces,  after  the 
Japanese  surrendered  Micronesia  and  before 
the  olTUlan  government  had  been  Installed, 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  J<3lnt  ReaolutlOD  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, to  the  Secretary  of  State  t*.i  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  " 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Mor)rlah  American  Religious  League,  it! 
Brooklyn  N  Y  ,  signed  by  Jarad  Paruck-Bey 
repreeentatlve  and  t fonder  of  the  Moslem 
Faith -in -Islam.  In  the  United  Stales,  relat- 
ing to  disorders  in  American  cities,  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Natural 
Resources  Council    Des  Moines,   Iowa    favor- 


ing the  eatabUshment  of  a  committee  u.. 
study  and  reconur.eiid  an  appropriate  nieth.xi 
or  general  relationship  to  be  used  for  esti- 
mating flow  frequency  in  all  federal  jir,. 
poeals  for  water  resources  developments:  •;, 
the    Conunlttee    on    Public    Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The   following   reports  of  commltU 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  CLARK  from  the  Committee  .. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amen  i- 
ment: 

H.R  16715  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Rept. 
No    1712). 

By  Mr.  HIIX,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S  3758.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  by  Oallaudet  College  of 
a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region  (Rept.  No 
1713) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Corrnn::- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  w;-: 
amendments: 

H  R.  3348    An  act  to  authorize  a  progr.i.-r 
for    the    construction    of    facilities    for    t:.- 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  p.'- 
gram    of    loans    for    students    of    veterlnar. 
medicine  i  Rept   No    1714). 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
I.>ibor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR.  14643  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and  research 
(Rept   .No   1716) 

By  Mr  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  c". 
Foreign  Relations,  with  ajnendments: 

S  3101     A   bll!   to  eetAbllsh  a  US    Comm:- 
tee  on  Human  Right*  to  prepare  for  part: 
patlon  by  the  L'nl'.«d  States  In  the  observai. 
of   the   year    1968    aj     "International   Hunii: 
Rights  Year."'  and  for  other  purfKsses  (Re; 
No    1716). 

By  Mr  PANNTN  i  for  Mr  Hatden  ) .  from  the 
Ooa\a\l(.lee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afl.alrs. 
with  amendments: 

H  R  13965  .An  act  to  establish  the  pas: 
.■ind  present  location  of  a  certain  portion  o; 
the  Colorado  River  for  certain  purpofes 
(Rept  No   1717) 
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PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  PEQUONNOCK  RIVER  BASIN 
CONN    'S   DOC   NO    115' 

Mr.  MANSI-IELD  Mr.  President,  o: 
behalf  of  Senator  R.^ndolph,  I  present  .i 
letter  from  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Army, 
transmittliiK  a  report  dated  Septenibc: 
1,  1966,  from  the  Chief  of  EiiKineerv 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  wrh 
accompanying  ',)apers  and  lllu.stratio::.- 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Pcquonnock 
River  Basin.  Conn  .  In  partial  respor.-o 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U  S    Senate 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  :• - 
port  be  printed  as  a  Senate  documei.' 
with  llIustratlon.s.  and  referred  to  •;.• 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  FXDR  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  S.MAIJ.  BUSINES.-^ 
TO  FILE  REPORT  DItRINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr  SPARKMAN     Mr  President.  I  a.>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Corr.- 


mittee  on  Small  Business  be  authorized, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  to  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the  foUow- 
ms  report;  Potentials  and  Problems  of 
Expanding  U.S.   Livestock  Exports." 

T!it"  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
•.:„ri:'    Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREE 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  H.R. 
i:-;  (7  l.s  an  appropriation  bill  for  mili- 
tary construction  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  confer- 
ence 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  !Mr.  HruskaI  be 
added  as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  1e  so  ordered. 


:NITED  STATES-PUERTO  RICO  STA- 
TUS COMMISSION  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  for  the 
...ijimation  of  the  Senate  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  report  of  the  United  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  printed  as  House 
Document  No.  464  The  report  is  also  on 
.^.'^!e  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
r.ie:i's.  Government  Printing  Office; 
Catalog  No.  Y3.UN3  5:1  966.  In  the 
:,ear  future,  the  hearings  held  before  the 
:r.mission  will  be  prtnted  as  Senate 
;>  ..'iment  No  180. 


ag«  oia  rivers  and  streams;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklson  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  MaJ.  Gen.  John  J.  Davis,  U.S. 
Army,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector, U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t€m- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  i 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills   were   introduced,   read   the  first 
time,   and.   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    PROUTY. 
s    :t898    A  bill  to  exempt  from  all  taxation 
"•r'^^.:^  property  of  the  Washington  Psycho- 
•.,y;ic  Society  iind  Institute  in  the  District 
:  i.    I'limbla.   lu  the  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
-.  •    if  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE 
S  3899.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Douglas 
',Vi-ng: 

~  3900    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keung  Llk 
:   :■ ,  and 

.i  3901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toon  Wing 
Clew,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 
Cotton  j : 
:^  3902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  3oclal  Security 
A:t  and  related  provisions  of  law  to  extend 
.'■.'is;jita;  insurance  benefits  to  persons  pres- 
ea:.y  not  Insured  therefor,  to  increase  old- 
Atje  survivors  and  disability  insurance  bene- 
Stj-  payable  under  title  II  of  such  act,  to 
pr  i\ide  minimum  benefits  to  persons  who,  at 
ifir  66,  are  not  Insured  for  benefits  vmder 
such  title,  to  increase  the  amount  of  income 
individuals  may  earn  without  suffering  de- 
dU'tlons  from  benefits  payable  under  such 
: '.e  and  otherwise  to  Improve  the  social  se- 
urity  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 
:.  ince 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Proutt  when  he 
.:T"duced  the  above  bill.  Which  appear 
'i:ider  a  8ep>arate  heading.) 

By  Mr  NELSON  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Mon- 
DAI.E,  and  Mr.  Pkoxmooi)  : 
s  3903    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  control 
■■'■■.\  prevention  of  erosion  Eind  sediment  dam- 


EXECUnVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULiBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  favor- 
ably the  International  Convention  on 
Load  Lines,  1966  (Executive  S,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  and  submitted  a  report 
(Ex.  Rept.  9)  thereon. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ross  D.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for  De- 
velopment Finance  and  Private  Enter- 
prise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— DIPLOMAT- 
IC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CONTROL  AND  PRE^VENTION  OP 
EROSION  AND  SEDIMENT  DAM- 
AGE ON  RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Mondale],  and  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  River  and  Stream  Ero- 
sion Control  Act,  a  bill  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
assist  public  and  private  organizations 
abate  and  control  bank  erosion  on  our 
smaller  rivers  and  streams.  I  ask  that  it 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  me 
in  sponsoring  it. 

Each  year  erosion  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams  throughout  the  Na- 
tion results  in  substantial  losses  of  land, 
increases  in  the  polluting  sediment  load 
of  carrying  and  receiving  waters,  and 
filling  of  channels,  harbors,  reservoirs, 
with  attendant  destruction  or  wildlife, 
scenic  beauty,  agricultural  crops,  and 
recreational  resources. 

While  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
responsible  for  erosion  control  in  harbors 
and  on  large  rivers,  erosion  control  on 
the  upstream  reaches  of  large  rivers,  on 
smaller  rivers,  and  on  streams  has  tra- 
ditionally been  a  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  bank  erosion  on  agricultural 
land  can  be  controlled  through  assist- 
ance to  individual  landowners.  Payments 
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to  fanners  under  this  yrograxn  for  ero- 
sion control  work  vary  from  50  to  80  per- 
cent of  total  cost,  depending  on  the  itlnd 
of  work  done 

The  snxal;  watersheds  program  of  the 
Soil  Conservatun  Service  provides  as- 
sistance t;i  loca.  units  of  govenunent  for 
community  t>anlc  erosion  control  proj- 
ects on  both  di?rlculcura!  and  njnagrl- 
cultural  land  The  Service  helps  In  the 
preparation  of  plans  by  local  project 
sporisors  and  :n  getting  cor^greaslonal 
approval  for  projects  Cost-sharing  for 
an  approved  project  may  be  as  high  as 
100  percent,  depending  on  Its  purpose 

The  agricultural  coi:servation  program 
and  the  small  watersheds  program  have 
accomplished  a  <reat  deal  in  brlnKing 
bank  erosion  under  control  However, 
both  programs  have  certain  Umitat  ons 
which  maite  comprehensive  bank  eroilon 
control  Impossible 

Bank  erosion  problems  cannot  be  :{uc- 
cessfuily  handled  by  Individual  land- 
owners under  the  a.jncultural  conse'va- 
tion  program  because  such  problems 
usually  cover  extensive  segments  of  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricultural  lands  a  ong 
a  watercourse  and  afTect  many  h  nd- 
owners  and  communities.  EJxpen.-nce 
has  shown  that  attempts  by  Indivl  lual 
landowners  to  deal  with  barvk  erosior  are 
often  ineffective  and  even  damaging  to 
the  lands  and  communities  along  the 
rivers  and  streams  Involved  Projects 
under  the  smai:  watersheds  prograrr  in- 
clude community  action  on  both  agricul- 
tural and  nonagricultural  lands,  but  the 
geographic  scope  of  any  single  project 
is  limited  Additionally,  both  programs 
have  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  funds 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  estir.iates 
that  there  are  8.000  small  watersheds 
which  need  erosion  control  work,  but  so 
far  only  786  have  been  authorized,  be- 
caiue  of  lack  of  money 

A  successful  program  of  bank  erosion 
control  requires  group  and  commurUty 
cooperation,  and  a  large  continuing  ef- 
fort over  a  wide  area  of  a  watercourse 
for  a  period  of  several  years  Th«  ex- 
perience of  the  Soil  Conservation  St  rvlce 
with  small  watersheds  shows  that  such 
control  programs  are  very  effettive 
The  River  and  Stream  Erosion  Control 
Act  would  make  It  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  undertake  bank  erosion  control 
for  the  entire  course  o'  a  river  or  str  -am. 
or  for  extensive  Independent  segments 
thereof,  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to — 

Assist  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  local  nonprofit  public  and 
private  agencies,  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  controlling  bank  erosion,  and 

Provide  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments Federal  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  for  carrying  out  the  bank  erosion 
control  plan 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  with  the  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  from  the  small  water- 
sheds program  at  Its  disposal,  and  al- 
ready possessing  the  necessary  technical 
and  tulmlnlstratlve  resources,  would  ad- 
minister the  bank  erosion  control  pro- 


grams within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

The  erosion  of  river  and  stream  banks 
Is  due  to  channel  erosion  caused  by  the 
concentration  of  runofT  from  rains  oc- 
currtrig  over  a  wide  area  With  the 
exception  of  rock  cliannels,  the  stability 
of  a  channel  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  speed  of  the  water  and  the  material 
from  which  the  channel  is  made.  When 
the  material  In  a  bank  is  unable  to  with- 
stand the  high  water  speeds,  it  washes 
away.  Sometimes  only  thin  layers  are 
eroded  away,  but  frequently  banks  are 
undermined  and  large  chunks  cave  in 
and  are  swept  away  by  the  current 
The  materials  washed  away  var>'  from 
productive,  well-textured  farmland  tti 
coarse-textured,  material  of  little  pro- 
ductive value,  such  as  sand  and  boulders 

Whether  the  land  washed  away  Is  pro- 
ductive or  not,  it  provides  material  which 
Is  transported  by  the  river  and  stream  to 
points  where  damage  can  be  done  The 
first  point  of  damage  is  i,he  pollution  by 
sediment  of  the  carrying  water.  This 
continues  throughout  the  length  of  the 
watercourse  and  Into  the  receiving  wa- 
ters unless  extensive  dilution  (Occurs 
Sediment  pollution  seriously  damages 
fish  life,  and  creates  conditions  In  which 
desirable  fish  species  cannot  survive 
Water  polluted  with  sediment  wears 
down  turbines  If  It  Is  used  for  power 
generation,  and  must  be  purified  before 
it  can  be  used  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial purposes  As  it  flows  lnt<:)  reser- 
voirs, estuaries,  and  harbors,  the  sedi- 
ment drops  out  resulting  In  a  loss  of 
reservoir  capacity  and  filling  of  estuaries, 
harbors,  and  channels 

Rivers  and  streams  carrying  large 
amounts  of  sediment  are  also  ugly,  and 
destroy  the  beauty  and  recreational  value 
of  paiks  and  country.slde  through  which 
it:ey  pas^s  When  they  overflow  during 
rlxxls.  sediment  in  the  water  settles  out 
on  productive  farmlands,  clings  to  the 
leaves  of  plants  reducing  their  yield  or 
making  them  unfit  for  corxsumptlon.  and 
fills  in  field  drsilnage  ditches.  Sediment 
Is  also  deposited  on  roads,  streets,  and 
lawns,  clogs  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
systems  and  leaves  a  layer  of  filth  in 
homes  and  buildings 

The  direct  and  Indirect  losses  from 
bank  erosion  are  Immense.  Tliey  Include 
the  loss  of  productive  agricultural  land, 
destruction  of  fishing  resources,  loss  of 
reservoir  capacity.  Increased  power  gen- 
erating costs,  increased  water  treatment 
costs,  crop  losses.  Increased  flood  clean- 
up costs,  business  losses,  and  destruction 
of  scenic  beauty  and  recreation  resources 

There  Is  little  information  available  on 
a  national  basis  concerning  the  extent 
of  bank  erosion  on  smaller  rivers  and 
streams  and  the  damages  It  causes 
However,  there  are  many  more  tributary 
rivers  and  streams  than  main-stem  riv- 
ers: there  Ls  no  doubt  that  a  substantial 
number  of  watersheds  have  serious  bank 
erosion  problems  It  is  estimated  that 
at  le«ist  a  billion  tons  of  soil  are  carried 
Ui  the  ocean  by  rivers  and  streams  each 
year  and.  of  course,  millions  of  tons  are 
deposited  before  they  reach  the  ocean. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  bank 
erosion  problem  Is  a  serious  one  In  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  comparable  situation  exist,s  in 
other  States  Wisconsin  has  66,000  mik-s 
of  banks  on  Its  rivers  and  stream.s,  of 
which  an  estimated  24,000  have  critical 
erosion  problems  More  than  75  percent 
of  these  problem  banks  are  located  on 
agricultural  lands  But  the  erosion  of 
banks  on  nona*rncultural  lands  alone 
produces  540,000  tons  of  silt  annually, 
equal  to  1  foot  of  soil  on  240  acres  of 
land.  The  damages  from  this  uncon- 
trolled erosion  from  nonagricultural 
lands  alone  cost  the  poople  of  my  State 
at  least  one-half  million  dollars  annually 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  reasonable  and 
Inexpensive  bill  intended  to  meet  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  The  princi- 
pal benefactors  of  the  program  it  would 
establish  would  not  be  individual  land- 
owners, but  the  community  as  a  whole 
Among  the  many  community  benefits 
would  be  decrea.sed  pollution,  lower 
power-generating  and  water-punflcation 
costs,  enhanced  recreational  and  .scenic 
resources,  lower  costs  for  channel  and 
harbor  maintenance,  restored  fish  and 
wildlife  [wpulatlons,  and  land  conserva- 
tion 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  River  and 
Stream  Erosion  Control  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  He  on  the  desk  and 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  'S  3903'  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and 
.sediment  damage  on  rivers  and  streams, 
introduced  by  Mr  Nelson  'for  hlm.'^clf 
and  other  Senators ' ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  It-s  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
8.  3903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerua  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TrrLE 

Section   1    TTiU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

River    and    Stream   Eroelon   Control   Act  of 

i9e6- 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PVRPOSE 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  United 
State«  fornri  an  important  part  of  the  nn- 
tlonal  water  distribution  and  drainage  sys- 
tem and  contribute  slgnlflcantly  to  the  u.se 
and  preservation  of  land  and  water  resourref 
The  Congrees  further  finds  and  declares  that 
the  eroelon  caused  by  rivers  and  streair..s 
and  the  depoalt  of  eroded  material  damaecs 
and  deetrrvys  valuable  land:  alter?  and  ftlN 
channels,  estuartes,  lakes,  re6er^olrs,  and 
harbors;  undermlnee  highways:  de* troys  fish 
and  wUdJlfe.  mars  natural  beauty:  .i-nd  pol- 
lutes the  waters  generally  It  is.  therefore 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  atmte,  prevent  and  control  the 
erosion  of  rivers  and  streams  and  the  deposit 
of  eroded  material  In  order  to  preserve  acri- 


culturai  and  other  lands,  protect  channels 
and  basins,  protect  tlsb  and  wildlife,  footer 
recreation  and  conservation,  abate  pollution, 
and  enhance  natural  beauty. 

AtTHORIZATION    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  3  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy 
stated  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture   Is  authorized: 

(11  to  assist  States,  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof,  and  local  nonprofit  public 
c>r  private  agencies  such  as  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  in  formulating  plans 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  stream- 
bank  erosion  on  rivers  and  streems  and  the 
sediment  damage   resulting   therefrom,   and 

i2i  to  assist  In  carrying  out  any  such  plan 
that  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
and  a  State,  ix)lltlcai  subdivision,  or  local 
agency,  by  entering  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  any  State,  political  subdivision, 
or  local  agency  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
ve-fu-s.  and  to  furnish  financial,  technical,  or 
other  assistance  in  connection  with  any  such 
plan, 

(b)  The  amount  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance furnished  to  any  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  local  agency  to  carry  out  any 
plan  agreed  upiin  pursuant  to  this  Act  siiall 
not  exceed  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
plan. 

(cl  Assistance  furnished  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescribe 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purfxjsee  of  this  Act. 


2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations : 

Spottswood  W.  Robinson  III,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  VS.  circuit  Judge. 
District  of  Columbia  circuit,  vice  George  T. 
Washington,  retired. 

John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Colvmibia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Luther  W.  Youngdahl,  re- 
Ured. 

Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  vice  Matthew  P.  McGulre, 
retired, 

Philip  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
associate  judge,  VS.  Court  of  ClalmB,  to  fill 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
425,  approved  May  11,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  chair- 
man; the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (HJl.  13103)  to 
ai!,cnd  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment 
for  foreign  investment  In  the  United 
States,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) I 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  6.  1966,  the  name  of 
Mr  Scott  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
s!X)n.sor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
198 1  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Foreign  Policy,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Pearson  on  October  6,  1966. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
October  19,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 


ENROLLED    WTT.T.q    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  12,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  3460.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
scientific  and  technological  research,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3704.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strliclng 
of  a  medal  In  commemoration  of  the  desig- 
nation of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument  In  New  York, 
N,Y.;  and 

S.  J,  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  system  In  the  United  States. 


PRESIDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  IMPROVING  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SYSTEM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  In  the  press  this  morning 
that  the  President  exi>ects  to  make  a 
speech  today  in  Baltimore,  in  which  he 
will  recommend  some  substantial  im- 
provement In  our  social  security  system 
and  in  other  programs  designed  to  help 
people  who  are  very  much  in  need. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations will  be  to  Increase  social 
security  payments  on  an  average  of  10 
percent.  Of  course,  within  the  past  year, 
Congress  has  demonstrated  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  social  security  payments 
are  very  low — hardly  at  an  existence 
level.  So  I  am  happy  that  the  President 
is  noticing  that  social  security  recipients 
need  a  further  increment  in  their  pay- 
ments. 

I  also  understand — from  the  press, 
again — that  the  President  will  recom- 
mend medicare  benefits  for  about  1  mil- 
lion disabled  social  security  recipients 


under  65,  In  this  connection,  I  would 
say  that  I  would  not  restrict  these  addi- 
tional benefits  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  social  security,  because  there  are  yet 
many  people  who  do  not  have  social 
security  status  and  who  can  be  just  as 
sick  and  just  as  much  in  need — through 
no  fault  of  their  own  or  because  of  their 
previous  occupation — as  social  security 
recipients.  I  hope  thai  the  President 
wiU  extend  this  recommendation  to  cover 
all  people,  whether  or  not  they  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits. 

I  notice  also  that  the  President  is  ex- 
pected to  recommend  a  minimum  of  $100 
a  month  for  social  security  recipients 
who  have  had  25  years  under  that  pro- 
gram. I  think  $100  a  month  is  little 
enough  for  them  to  live  on.  and  I  wish 
that  ever>'body  could  be  entitled  to  that 
much  money. 

The  President  also  is  expected  to  rec- 
ommend an  increase  in  outside  earnings 
permitted  social  security  recipients.  I 
very  much  approve  of  this.  For  10  years 
I  have  been  attempting  to  encourage 
Congress  to  increase  the  amount  that  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  could  earn 
without  being  penalized. 

There  is,  however,  one  disturbing  fac- 
tor in  the  news  reports  this  morning,  and 
that  Is  that  the  President  will  recommend 
that  these  increased  benefits  take  effect 
in  1968.  If  these  people  are  going  to  be 
in  need  in  1968,  in  all  probability  they 
will  be  in  need  in  1967.  So  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  President  will  recommend 
that  these  added  benefits  become  effec- 
tive in  1967. 

We  still  have  quite  a  few  cynics  in  this 
coimtry,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
hear  them  say  that  the  President  is  mak- 
ing the  recommendation  at  this  lime, 
just  before  the  1966  elections,  and  asking 
that  the  benefits  become  effective  in 
1968,  just  before  the  1968  elections.  But 
there  are,  as  I  say,  so  many  cynics  in  this 
coimtry,  that  I  hope  that  in  making  these 
recommendations,  the  President  asks 
that  they  become  effective  in  1967,  rather 
than  in  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  President's  proposals  in 
the  field  of  social  security.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  President,  who  has  an 
extremely  high  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
will  take  note  of  what  the  Senator  has 
had  to  say  this  morning. 

However,  the  reason  I  rise  at  tliis  time 
is  to  remark.  If  I  remember  my  facts 
correctly,  that  while  the  senior  Repub- 
lican in  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, I  believe  he  was  one  of  the  first 
Governors  to  inaugurate — or  at  least  to 
endorse  emphatically — the  social  security 
program;  and  very  likely  Vermont  was 
the  first  State  to  put  it  into  effect.  Am 
I  correct? 
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Oetober  u,  imu; 


Mr,  AIKKN  Vermont  *ao  the  fii^t 
State  to  authorize  the  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government  In  all  Ave 
phases  of  the  social  security  progran, 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  While  the  Senator 
waa  Oovemor  of  that  State'' 

Mr  AIKEN  I  was  Lleutenar.t  Cnj-.  - 
emor  at  that  time,  but  I  endorsed  the 
proposal 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  understand  why 
the  Senator  became  Governor 

Mr  AIKEN  I  do  agree  with  the  rt-c- 
ommendatlori^  that  the  President  will 
maie  today  It  Ls  possible  that  he  will 
recommend  ttiat  the  proposaLs  becon.e 
effective  In  1968  because  of  his  experi- 
ence with  delays  In  getting  some  of  his 


other  programs 
this  session 


Lfiroush  Ci.'i.*'res.s  durt.'^ig 


PUBLIC    WORKS    .\PPROPRL^TION 
BILL,    1967 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  uf  the  commltttf  uf  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  \otes  of  the 


two  Houses  en  the  amendment.s  of  tiu- 
Senate  Uj  the  bill  HR  17787-  makin»i 
tippr'jpnatioiu->  for  certain  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
feiLse.  tile  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cir.s  of  the  IVpartment  of  the  Interior 
the  Atomic  EnerKy  CommLsalon.  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
CommLsslon  the  L>ela*are  River  Basin 
f '  immi.s.siun  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
IH". t>:opmei.'  C  ir-.Mjratlon,  the  Fennessee 
V<t;:--y  Authoii-y  and  tlie  Water  Re- 
sources Council  '■  •:  'l.t'  fiscal  year  end- 
inx  June  30  la6V  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  ask  unanimous  corLstT.t  for  the 
pre.sent  consideration  nt  the  re;x)rt 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[>ore  The  rei>orl  wiU  bt-  read  for  tin- 
information  of  tiie  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk    read   ti.i-   rep<irt 
F'or  conference  r'-ixii!    s'-f  Hou.sf  \ivii- 
c«>edin^s  of  October  11,   itf^ti.  pp    ^6066- 
J6074    CoNURESsiONM.  Retdrd  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  t<j  the  prestnt 
consideration  of  the  report  ' 

Summary  table 


There  being  no  objection.  Uie  St-i.av 
proceeded  to  consider  tlie  report. 

Mr   ELLENDER     Mr  President,  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  the  conferees  a^ned 
unanimously;   there  was  no  dLsseri^^  r. 
and  all  legislation  i.'-  the  result  of  cjie- 
promi.se 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  did 
unusually  well  in  upholdinK  the  position 
of  the  Senate  The  conference  re;-  r' 
provides  $4,134,511,000.  which  is  $4  1  '/>  - 
000  below  the  amount  approved  b\  •,;> 
Senate;  $23,579,000  above  the  H.. ,.,, . 
$32,562,000  below  the  budget;  aiid  SlSu- 
981,800  below  the  appropriation  for  fi.scal 
year  1966 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record  a 
summary  table  explaininK  the  action  of 
the  conferees  oi^.  tlio  various  Items  In  •!>■ 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


Uvn 

Bodcet  tstl- 
mat«,  1967 

Hooae  allow- 
ance 

Senate  allow- 
ance 

CooHerenoe 
allowantv 

TTTLK  1— DsrAKTurrr  or  DcrxNaB— cira 

D»pHrtm»n«  of  the  Anny 

(eiiietfn..;  i»i(>er*«    ;-^<»i<ui<"i  ir..1  'iprr-t^.. . . 

$15,006,000 

32,078,000 

>9«3,286,000 

183,188.000 

7.0OO.00O 

17.l«g8,000 

n.  100,000 

$15,088,000 

31. 73a  000 

953.71.V00O 

17V, !)!«},  (XX) 

7.  (XW.  000 

17.550.000 

84,950.000 

315,348,000 

32,574,000 
971,338,000 
179,000.000 

7,ooaooo 

17.550.000 
87.340,000 

$15.  (J>te.  U(«) 

I    i>fMr  r-irf  u,-      .'vr^ri                                               ,....•.■...._., 

987.4«(l.U()0 

179.(»(»MI1» 

Flooil  r<n\lt:'.  iii  1    •jji.-itA.  rti..er<ei.cw,-i ...„...— ... . 

itfnenU  ftpentn.             — .. ......... . ........ 

FIoo.1  luiitrol,  Mississippi  RlTcr  mkI  trlb lUftM 

7.  (X»0, 000 
17.55().0i«i 
87, 13.V  (100 

Total,  tlTen  and  harbors  and  flood  control . 

1,280.4701000 

l.Z73.»48^000 

l.a»^«88,000 

1,290.  595.  OX) 

'    inM  /ont  Oovrmment: 

13.762.000 
4,186,000 

ut,i«9,oan 

33. 3a>.  m) 

2.  000.  000 
(l$,000.00ff) 

33,404.000 
2.0(X).000 

at.  000, 000) 

33. 4(M.  iKlii 

*' »i  itHl  outlay                                     ..          .                                 .. . . 

2. 0M\  Oiii 

I  AiiAiiii  '  anal  Compuy    JlwiTiHw  m  tmmtl  adminlHtwHH  ttpmim 

iit,  OOO.  mi) 

Total,  tb«  Panama  Caiial-._ 

87,9i8,000 

18,300,000 

35,404.000 
1,345,885,000 

35, 404.  imn 

Total.  Utte  I „ _ 

1.333, 51^  000 

1,  KM.  348,000 

1,341,097,1100 

TTTU  n— i>crAxm)rr  or  m  orrujoB 

Bnira  .     f  K.vlain»!>it' 

13,685,000 

•178.000,000 

41.297.000 

(S.  SSI,  000) 

9.995.000 

43.050,000 

1.000,000 

11.404.000 

14,270.000 
187.068.000 
41.000.000 
{.S,  SSI, 000) 
12.906,000 
48,948,000 
1.000,000 
11.300,000 

U32,\000 
I9I,47^000 
41.000,000 
(6.331,000) 
12.905,000 
50,198,000 
1,000,000 
11.300,000 

15,07.Vi«iO 

Conitructlon  luid  reh»bllltAtlon...„... 

Operstiiin  -unl  niauitenam-e . ..*,. _»..... ..._..........^,.._. 

IndtHnU*  api>ropTtatio»  o/reeripii...... ..,.„. . .... „           ...               , 

Loan  projram                                        „ . 

I  pper  lolorado  Klv«  Basin  tund ^. — , 

EtiMrseocy  fund  .._..._... „ 

Oaoeral  admlnlatratiTe  exiMiMM.. _ 

192,37.\l)i«l 

41,000,(100 
(f.SSI.iiiJ) 
12.99,\II00 
50, 1 9H.  000 

i.mo.ooo 

1 1,3(11).  (HI) 

Total.  Bureau  ol  Ri>clamatlua..... 

208,431,000 

316,508,000 

324.298,000 

323,943,0110 

Boon^vi'.!^  I'oww  AdminUtrattna 

1  ■■liitnutkirti                       .... . 

'  |;.T  vr;'n  rtn<l  maintenance          ,, .... -..--, ...     .     . 

109.165,000 
17.010,000 

109. 000.  OOO 
17,010.000 

109. 000. 000 
17,010,000 

109.C«).l««i 
I7,010.(»») 

I  It  1,    Hoiinfville  PowCT  .\dmlnlstntloa 

126.178.000 
1.000,000 

126,010.000 
1,000.000 

126. 010. 000 
1,000.000 

l2«,Oin.i«io 

8ouih(«<i.<(.r':  !■   *"r  <  Imlnlstratlon    Operation  and  maintenanM 

1,000,000 

SoutBwf^i^-r     r   vn-r   \  liiimlstnition 

<  ji..<tr'.ilioii      .                                                     . 

ofi^ri'nn  and  maliifcr,^;  .-.■                               ..„          .._.    ...        ..      .j      ..._..,.. 

1.  _M,;!:iuniu  fun'l  im<(//ln«^  jf'fir'>P'..Ui<»n   '/ n ul|lW) —     .............. ,  ,    ,       

4.500.000 

2.115^000 
(5.700.005) 

4.800.000 
2,118,000 
{9,700.000) 

3.9ia000 

2.115.000 
(J.  700, 000) 

3. 910.  noo 

2.115,i«Ni 
(J.  7011. '»") 

Total.  Routhw«rtem  Power  Admlnlstratloo 

6,618,000 

^  615, 000 

6.028,000 

6,065,000 

Totiil,  dertuji-   ii'ir  .V  riii,«i  < ..i^.^,..,... . .................. 

Total,  In-lcn-    ■■■  i;  :  -  (  r   i;,.}nj „ 

432,221.000 
9.031.000 

480. 103. 000 
9.031,000 

4.^7.  3-J8.  000 
9.031.000 

457.0IX,IO) 
9,031,(KIU 

TiA-u.  Liiw  ;i     i  »  ;nu-nii-:,i    i'oiv  iaterlor . . 

441.  232.000 

430, 2M.  OOO 

466,890.000 

4«6^049.ix«> 

WttK  m— ATOMK  nmOT  OOMIOMiOll 
Op«»mcmf  -xp^ii»«  ... 

i.9w.ooaooo 

(«.  000.  OOO) 
278.2ea«K» 

U  023. 000. 000 
(M.  000. 000) 
37B.0Ml,aoO 

1, 923. 000. 000 
(M.  000.  OOCO 
276.aBa060 

1, 903.000,  I* » 

!'uif^    ti<  i'  '■  ,1  -itiiio'i  i/" 'r<'fip<*,.. ...... .,„.,^.^., ,-...,...-........ ... 

<«,  000.  Wi) 

276.  OBa  OOO 

T  A.I.,  .V  :•!,...    f  :icr<..        'imi-.-hs:*!,....,^-—.,,-—...'., ,.,.. 

I,2«3,iOO.(MO 

2. 190. 030. 000 

1. 199,  nao.  ono 

:•.  199.  n3<T  (l-lii 

T  't  1.      n  !..''■:   ",    i;   ,  '    'V^  •**  ■'O... -.--- ........Z«.--...... ..." -. . 

a,  308. 200, 000 
88.000,000 

i,  199,  080.  (»W 

2. 199.  OSOt,  000 
S8. 000. 000 

2. 199, 03(>.  mo 

S8.0(in.non 

Total,  title  III,  .\tomic  Enerfy  CommlMlan  

2.321.2aa000 

2. 257.  030.  000  | 

2.257.030.000 

2.257.fOt).""»' 

S«*  footnot*^  at  end  of  tabli>. 
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Item 


TITLE  IV— INPEPENDENI  OITICES 


ttlantlc-Paclfic  Interoceanic  Canal  Sniiiy  Coramussion 

St,  Lawrenc*  Seaway  Development  Idrporation:  Limitaiion  on  adminMratire  ezpemet. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payment  tu  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund 

D«laware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses.. - - 

Contribution  to  tlie  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission - 

Total,  Delaware  River  H^m  (uiiiiiilssion 

W.iter  Resources  Council: 

Water  reeources  planning -... - 

Financial  assistance  to  States - - 

Total,  Water  Resources  i  ..uneil - - 

Total,  title  IV,  Indepeniiciii  <  ulios 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1967 


'  $4.  310.  tXK) 

{515.0OU) 

(53,635,000 


House  allow- 
ance 


Senate  allow- 
ance 


$4,000,000 

(61S.000) 

63,700.000 


H,  rixi.  rmri 
63,  (i3.^,  (J(JI) 


Conference 

allowLince 


$4.  000,  OOO 

'515.000) 

63,  71X1.  000 


45,000 
115,000 


160,000 


807,000 
2, 193.  000 


3,000,000 


(.irand  totals: 

Total,  definite  appropriations. . . 
Total,  Indellnite  a{>proprlations . 


Urand  total,  aUUUes. 


71,105,000 


4.100.042,000 
67,031.000 


45.000 
115.000 


46.000 
116,000 


45,000 
116,000 


160.000 


160.000 


160.000 


600.000 
1,  875,  000 


eoaooo 

1.875.000 


600,000 
1.  875.  000 


2,  476,  000 


2,  475,  000 


70.  335.  000  I 


4.1)43,  9111,000 
67.031.000 


70.270,000 


4,  IV2.  213. 000 
67.031,000 


4, 167, 073, 000 


4,110,932,000 


4, 139.  244,  000 


2,  475,  000 


7a  335, 000 


4, 067. 480, 000 
67,031,000 


4,134.511.000 


'  Budget  amendment  in  accordance  wltli  11 .  Uoc,  441.  dated  May  17, 1966,  involving  a 
net  decrease  in  the  ain(}unt  o(  $7.4y(),()Oi), 

'  Includes  $3,000,000  for  3d  powi>rplaiit,  ilnimi  Coulee  Dam,  submitted  In  H.  Doc. 
454, 


'  Reflects  reduction  of  $2,i90.0C0  suljmitted  in  H.  Doc.  468. 


TITLE    I      CEMETERIAL    EXPENSES 

Mr,  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  the 
H(ju.-;e  conferees  would  not  agree  to  the 
^t:.ate  increase  of  $250,000  for  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  land  at  five  of  the  na- 
tional cemeteries  pending  a  legislative 
determination  of  the  future  Federal  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  continued  opera- 
te r.  of  the  national  cemetery  system. 
The  Senate  committee  held  no  hearings 
on  this  amendment.  During  the  confer- 
ence it  wa.s  pointed  out  that  in  addition 
to  the  5  national  cemeteries  provided  for 
in  th.e  amendment,  there  are  21  other  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  which  grave  spaces 


are  not  available.  Information  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  shows  that  the 
expansion  of  the  five  national  ceme- 
teries included  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  require  additional  money  in 
future  budgets.  The  conferees,  as  shown 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  urge  the  legislative 
committees  to  expedite  their  reviews  of 
the  national  cemetery  system  because  of 
the  critical  situation  facing  many  of  the 
cemeteries. 

CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS,    GENERAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  President,  for  general  investiga- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  bill 

General  investigalion/>,  fi.'tral  year  lf<67 


provides  532.450,000,  which  Ls  $125,000 
below  the  amount  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate; $720,000  above  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House:  $372,000  above  the  budget; 
and  S6. 985. 000  above  the  appropriation 
for  1966, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  details  of  the  amount 
allowed  for  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Item 


1 1  ouse 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


12.  035,  aiO      12,  850,  000 


69.  fXX)  i 
N.").  OOO 
105.  (XK) 
417.000  ! 


69.000 

8,").  000 
105.  000 
417.000 


505,000  \        506.000 


GENERAL  INVCSTIOATIONS 

Surveys: 

(a)  Navigation  studies ,  $3,270,000'  $3,540,000 

tb)  Flood  control  stuiiies 8.260,000  .     8.760.000 

(C)  Beach  erosion  cooiwalivestudiee |        5<i,'i,n00!        550.000 

(Jeneral  reduction  due  to  slipf)ege.  - 

Subtotal,  navigation,  flood  control. 

and  l)each  erosion  stii'lles 

(d)  Coraprehensnj-  h:L<in  «tu  lies: 

(1)  Big  Hliick  Ku.T    Mi.'^s 

(2)  nig  Mud.ty  Ki\(T,  111 

(3)  California  region 

(4)  Columbia  North  Pacific  region . 

(5)  Connecticut       River       B:isin, 

Conn..  Mass  .  \t  .  and  N,H 

(6)  Oencssfv    River    Ha.sin.    N,V, 

and  I'a  .... 

(7)  Crand  Kiv.-r  Ba,>iin,  Mich 

(8)  Kanawha  lilver.  W.  Va 

and  N  C 

(9)  Lower  Colonvdn  reelon    

(10)  Missouri  RiviT  Hiw^m    

(IP  North  .\thintic  ri'gjon 

(12)   I  ilii.i  Uivir  Haslii  review  .. 

(13'i    I';i.sc:iconl:i  R'ver  Rasin,  Miss. 

I'lMrl  River  Biv^in.  Miss  . 
I'uget  .'^iMirui  area,  Wushiligton. 
Red  River  tu'lnw  I  lenlson  Dam. 

I.a..  .^rk  ,  Okla  ,  and  Tt'i 

~,iliine  River,  Toi 

."'US  juehaiiiia      River      Basin, 

NY  ,  I'a  ,  and  .Md     .   

(19)  Upper  Colorado  region 

(20)  Cpivr  Mls.si.^sippi  River  Basin. 

(21)  WHl.ik-iti  River,  ind,  and  111 

(22)  White    River    Bii.sin.   .\rk,  and 
Mo 

(23)  Wlllanieite  River  Ba,sin,  Greg  .. 


Conference 
allowance 


Item 


$3. 490. 000 

8.685.000 
550.000 


Va., 


(14) 
(151 
(16) 

(17- 
(18> 


131.000 
■261.000 

473.000 
78.000 
407.000 
471.000 
2S5.000 
88.000 
235.000 
361.000 

417.000 
75.000 

590.000 

52.000 

500.000 

503,000 

371,000 
549,000 


131.000 
261,000 

473,000 
78,000 
407.000 
471,000 
■28,'i.  000 
88.000 
235.000 
361,000 

417.000 
75,000 

590,000 
52,000 

soaooo 

503,000 

371,000 
549,000 


12.  725,  000 

69,000 

85.000 

105.000 

417,000 

505,000 

131,000 
261,000 

473.000 
78.000 
407.000 
471,000 
285.000 
88.000 
235,000 
361,000 

417.000 
75,000 

590,000 

52,000 

500,000 

503,000 

371,000 
549,000 


CE.NERAI,    I.N\  KSTii,.\TIOSS — coDtiuued 

1.  Surveys — Continued 

(e)    Special  studies 

(1)  Appalachum   region   water  re- 

source study . 

(2)  Ches:ineake  Hay  model  study.. 

(3)  Coordination  studies  with  other 

agencies    (Pul)lic     Law    566, 
I'ublic  Law  984)  

(4)  Great  I^akes  deicing  study  

(5)  Great      Lakes- Hudson      River 

Waterway,  N.Y 

(6)  Jersey    Meadows,    N.Y.    and 

N,I  

(7)  Lalce  Erie-Ontario  Waterway. 

N.Y 

(8)  Northeast  water  study 

(9)  Texas  coast    

(10)  Water  levels  of  (Ireat  Lakei 

(11)  J.    Percy    Priest      Reservoir 

M'avidson  County  bridge!   . 

(12)  Texas     Comprehensive     water 

supply  and  pollution  study... 

Subtotal,  surveys 

2,  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data: 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
allowance 


$1.S30.000     $1,830,000 
100, 000  100. 000 


316.000 

76.000 

188,000 

306.000 
325.000 
.■109.000 
203.000 

30.000 

550,000 


316,000 
30,000 

76,000 

188,000 

305,000 
325,000 
509.000 
203,000 

30.000 

550,000 


{1,830.000 
lUO.OOO 


316.000 
30.000 

76,000 

188.000 

305,000 
325,000 
,509,000 
203,000 

30,000 

5,')0,000 


23,495,000  I  24,340,  000  I  34.215.000 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
Ce) 


Strc-im  gaging  (U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey).     

i^reclpitation  studies  (U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  I ...    

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service). 

International  water  studies 

Flood  plain  studie 


(0  Transportation  studies. 


$312,000 

571,000 


441,000 

104,000 

1.800,000 

wr.ooo 


$312,000 
571.  000 


441.000 

104,000 

,800.000 

187.000 


$312,000 
571,000 


441,  (100 

1114,000 

1.800,000 

187,000 


Subtotal,    collection    and    study    of 
basic  data 3.415,000 


3,415.000!      3.415.000 
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Item 

Hoaw 

•UOWMM* 

Senate 
•llowtDM 

CootonoM 
aUowmoM 

Item 

House 
allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

Conference 
allowance 

.f-MCKvL  iNTMTiOATioss— eonUnued 

3.    KfM-u/cli  Aiui  derelopmant 

>    Coutal  enflneertng  reaewcb  aod  de- 

t2,0MXOOO 

106.000 

%4K.00O 

217.000 
ITOiOOO 

S2. 030,000 

196.000 

Z  402. 000 

217.000 
170.000 

nosaooo 

106.000 
2.402.000 

217,000 
170^000 

oiNKRiL  i.w«sn04TioN»— continued 

S.  ReMsrch  and  development— Continued 
(•)  Nuclear  ezploelTes  studies  (or  cIvU 
construction 

12.220.000 

$2,230,000 

$2,220,000 

(b)  Uyarolocic  itudiea. .     

(c)  CWU  works  ltiveatlt»tlon* 

Subtotel,  research  and  development. 
General  reduction  due  to  slippage. .. 

Total ,  (enersl  In  vest  igat  Ions . 

7.128.000 
-2.  SOS,  000 

7,324,000 
-2.505.000 

7.325,000 

(d)  Mlalsstppl  Hkfin  model: 

(1)  Mbaias^ppl  RWereompreiMnslTe 
study                                   

-2. 505. 000 

31.730.000 

32.S75.000 

32.450  000 

(2)  Maintf nAnce               

•  1 '  N  STR  t'CT  los    G  E  V  m  \ ; 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  PresuUTit.  for 
constractlon,  general,  the  cor^.ferfnce  bi!! 
provides  $967  460.000  which  is  $3  898  - 
000  below  the  tirrjvar. t  approved  by  th.f 
Senate  $U  745  000  abiive  the  House, 
and  $26,719,000  bel  w  ihe  1966  appro- 
priation 

The  H'lu.'ie  sent  u.-;  a  very  F;x>d  bill  this 
year  .V-;  I  .stated  earlier  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  the  House  added 
24  uribud^eteri  itf'm.>  which  upon  review 
by  the  Sei:at*^  L-ornmittee  proved  to  be 
desirable  projects  a:;d  the  committee 
recommended  their  i.".clu.sU>i)  !ti  the  bill. 


The  Senate  concurred  in  that  recom- 
mendation. 

The  House  added  33  new  planning 
starts,  which  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate     The  Senate  added 

13  new  planning  starts,  and  the  House 
approved    10    of    these   planning   items. 

The  House  added  24  new  construction 
starts  involving  a  future  commitment 
of  $331,188,000.  These  projects  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.    The  Senate  added 

14  additional  construction  starts.  The 
House  accepted  10  of  the  new  starts 
added  by  the  Senate  having  a  future 
commitment  of  $237,367,000.    The  budg- 

Conttruction,  general,  fiscal  year  1967 


et  provided  for  25  new  starts  havliu-  a 
future  commitment  of  $235.459.ooo 
Thus,  the  conference  bill  provides  for 
59  new  construction  starts  involving  a 
future  commitment  of  $804,014,000, 
which  is  less  than  1  year's  work  at  the 
current  rate  of  appropriation.s 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tn.sen  a; 
this  point  in  the  REroRD  a  tiibulatu!. 
showing  the  details  of  tlie  amount  al- 
lowed for  this  item 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ronstmctlon,  general.  State  and  project 


(N 

(N) 
(Ni 
(K 
(.V)' 

(Mr 

(N 


(.Ml- 


(.Mr 

(F( 

(KC. 

<FCi 

(KC 
(Kl 

(N 


(Mr 

(MP 
(FC 
(FC, 
(FC, 
(FC) 

(ye. 

(MP' 

(N^ 
(MP 
(FC 
(FC 


(FC 
(FC 
(FC, 

(N) 

(FC> 

(F(   , 

(FC 

(N, 

(FC, 

(FC 

(FC, 

(FC 


(FC, 
(FC, 


Alabama: 

.\labama  River  channel  Improvement 

Aqostlc  plant  contol.    (Sea  Loutstana.) 

Claiborne  lock  and  dam 

Molt  lock  and  dajn 

Jolui  UoUls  Bankhead  lock  and  dam  (spUhray) 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 

PerdldoPsss 

Tombigbea  River  and  tributarlsa.  AtaktMuna 

uid  MIsslSBsippI     (See  Mississippi.) 
Salter  y   George  lock  and  dam.  Seaboard  Air- 
line KK.,  relocation,  Alabama  and  Ueorgla. 
West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Oa.    (See  Oeorgia.) 
Vlaska 

.-incttisham  power  project 

vriiona 

.\lamo  Reservoir... , 

Painted  Rock  Rfserrotr  (Pateland  Crossiac).. 

Phoenix  and  vicinity    

Ptn'il  Creek 

v\  inslow 

.Arkiuwias 

ArlEansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and 
'  iklahoma 
\.A)  Bank  stabliixatlon  and  channel  rectlfl- 

catlon ...„ 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams........ 

I'lr-lanPlle  lock  and  dam . 

1  vijriv   Keservotr 

I  '""vawn  Reservoir 

! '  iertt^  K»f«»rvoir. . ... . 

ii4r:^n>l*    ', ... 

'-■..'*;".   K'"«»rvolr  

\!-ir.,t^H  i>».  ■,;    u;tflr»«Hiri  extension 

\irr..»s  :■>,::    'i.M;ui>r.  .if  3<J  power  unit 

"j-4.  ►   •  1  II   :  w.M-t  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La. 

•lASt.    yXi,  \n\   lani 

lMr)*»  VI  -li-a.!:,!  I  ''iin 
K»n1   K:v»t    ►■  V,*-  -*  li 
1  VnLS<  T 
I   l.lfi'r:  \i. 

K  n. .>•.;< 

H  ..-.'nil  .,' 

Ccsrv  M  1 

IVina  ••  •! 

I>f.       ■■■^, 

K.-    R,v..r 

Vf.  Rlv^r 

n\.<.  M  « 

HuMi-i;  kcifc-rvdir  .......... 

I,<n  Angnei  ,    )uai:.  dr»iii-4«H  \i-^       „.. 

I..)*»-r  S*u  J->»i'juui  Kivflr  \i\  \  "r      .'  j'--^  

I.'.trf  in.l  \\  u"i,  (.'reeks    IJ^.^  v  

-Mirtl.?  '  f'^k  Kcserv'iir.  I'lJir    ui  ;  Nfv      (8m 

\  ►•  V  *.  1.1 

M'Tv-wl     K;v*T     Keser^'U*      ^,  ,**     Kicbequsr 

I'ai!.  . . 

\1     <v^  t.'vT  Kh«tv    Ir     A -«  Fork)... 


V'k 


L/)k  stabilisation  below 
!.«,,  and  Tex 


r^.*,  Del  Valla  Dam 

F>!*erv')ir  

!•  -1      r„..k 

•:'.  M  \r  ■<}t 

A  !.-•     -ir.rinr^^  ReMTTOir. 

^.  i'l   .uf-^i  ;.•;'.  


f  U  V    411   1    \\\T' 


Approved  budget  estimate 
(or  fiscal  year  1987 


Coastructloa 


«7,SO0.00O 
3,0001000 
1.  Ma  000 
3.00O.0OO 

u,sooiaoo 


700. 000 


2.6001 000 


T.aomoao 

•6.0001000 
40^000 

s,ooaooo 

1.000^000 


2801000 

1. 400^000 

400.000 

4saaoo 

«b  500,000 
11,700^000 


200^000 
2,000,000 


850.000 
1.200.000 


1.800,000 

'i,'M8,a6b 


uaooiooo 
i.aao^ooo 


4,312,000 


Planning 


Komooo 


7S,000 


Ml.  000 


uaooo 

222,000 


100,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 


7,fiOQ,000 
8.000.000 
1.300,000 
3.000.000 
13.500,000 


700^000 


2,500,000 


7.Mil«N 

400^000 

8,000,000 
1.000.000 


250.000 

i.4oaooo 

400,000 

450,000 

8,500,000 

11. 700,  OOO 


aoaooo 

2.000^000 


850.000 
1,200,000 
2.700.000 
l.OOOiOOO 


1,248.000 


14.200.000 
1,350.000 


4.  SB,  000 
1.000,000 


Planning 


t&iOOO 


300.000 
160.066 


75.000 


321,000 


150.000 
323,666 


100,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


18001000 

7,500.000 
3.000,000 
1,300,000 
3,000,000 
13, 500. 000 
(S2S,  000 


700,000 


1,000,000 

2,500,000 
100,000 


7.500,000 
85,000,000 

400,000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

2saooo 
i,4oaooo 

400,000 

450.000 

7,800,000 

11,700,000 


2,000,000 
2,000.000 


850.000 
1.200.000 
2, 700. 000 
1,800.000 


1. 248, 000 


14,200,000 
1,350.000 


4,212,000 
1,000^000 


Planning 


8200.000 
100.000 
100.000 


75,000 


321,000 


15^000 
'222,'666 


100,000 


Conlerence  sllowanrc 


Construction      Planning 


3800,000 

7.500,000 
3,000,000 
1,300,000 
3,000,000 
13,500,000 


7oaooo 

750t000 

2,500,000 
100,000 


7,600,000 

85.000.000 

400.000 

8.000.000 

1.000.000 
500.000 
250,000 

1.400.000 
4001000 
450.000 

7,600.000 
11.700,000 


2.OOO1OOO 
2,000.000 


850.000 
1.200.000 
2,700,000 
1.80^000 


1,248,000 


14,200,000 
1,350,000 


4.232,000 
1.000,000 


SHOOO 


200,000 
100,000 

100.  an 


75,000 


321,000 


150,000 

"222,000 


100,000 
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(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(BE) 
(FC) 


CalUornia— Continued 

Monterey  Harbor 

Mormon  Slough ._. 

Napa  River  (19fi5  act'  _   

New  BuUards  Bar  Re.servoir    

New  Melones  Reservoir         .    .. 

Novo  RlviT  Uiu-lxir  (iiioorinft  basin) 

Oaklan.l  Ihirhor.  

OroviUe  Reservoir 

Port  Sii;i  I.uis. 

Redwo-"!  Creek 

Ru.ssittii   River  Btuiin  (Coyote  Valley  Dam).. 

Sacrament,'  River  ,iii'i  major  and  minor  tribu- 

tunes  .    


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(V) 


(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 
(N) 
(BE) 

(N) 
(N) 
(BE) 


(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 
(N) 
(MP) 


(Ml'; 

(N) 

(BB) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(BA) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

IN) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 


•^  irraii.iiiti;  River  hank  proteetion 

~  II  r  i:::i  :ito  River  de^p  water  ship  channel 

~  1,    Kruiiixn  Hay  to  Slockton 

^  j.i;,  U.jh.u  I  Hiirl'or 

.-•.u;;,i  r.iiii.i  Creek - 

Tahquiti  (reek 

Venlura-Picrpont  area  (reimbursement) 

Walnut  Creek 

Colorado: 

Chalfleld  Reservoir _ 

Las  .^nlmas 

Trinidad  Reservoir I 

Connecticut: 

A  nsonia-  Derby . 

Black  Rock  Reservoir 

Colebrook  River  Reservoir i. 

Danbury L 

Derby. I 

Hop  Brook  Reservoir 1. 

Mystic _ 

New  London  Barrier 

Stamford.    ',.... 

Sucker  Brook  Reservoir 

Delaware: 

Delaware  River,  I'liiladelpliia  to  sea.  anchor- 
Hfres,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.     (See  New  Jersey  ) 

Inland  waterway.  Delaware  River  to  Che'ja- 
peake     Bay     (C'hesapeake    aiid     Delaware 
Canal),  pt.  II,  Delaware  and  Marvlimd  ..  . 
Florida: 

Aquatic  plant  control.     (See  1/Oiii.siana.) 

Apalachicola  River  channel  iiiiprovement      

(Canaveral  Harlxir  

Central  and  S-iuthem  I'lorida 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 

East  Pass  Channel  at  Destin     . 

Four  River  Basins      

Intracoastal  Waterway:  Caloosaliatchee  River 
to  Anclote  River    . 

Jacksonville  Harbor  (1965  act) 

Key  West  Harlxir .   . 

Palm  Beach  County.  Lake  Wortli  Inlet  to 
South  Lake  Worth  Inlet  (relmbursenienti   . 

Palm  Beach  llarlior i. 

Pon(Se  de  Ix-on  Inlet [.- 

Virginia  Key  ami  Key  Blscayne  

Georgia: 

Aquatic  plant  oimlrol.      (Se*  Ixiuisiaua.) 

Carters  Dam  

Laser  Creek  iHiin 

Savannah  Harbor,  4U  feet  a9*)5  act) 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

Spewrell  Bluff  Dam 

Wa'tiT  F  Cicorvte  lock  and  dam,  .\labamaand 
( fcorKi.i      1 -^ee  .Maba:i]ft.'' 

West  I'olnt  Reservoir.  K\&.  and  Oa - 

Hawaii. 

Barbers  Point  Harbor 

Halelwa  Beach  (reimbursement) 

Honokahau  Harbor 

Kawaihae  Hart>or 

Maunalua  Harbor  

Idaho: 

Dworshak  ;  Unices  El'ly)  Reservoir. 

Heise-RoUrt.'i  extension 

Portneuf  River  and  .Marsh  Creek 

R  rie  Res«rvoir 

Illinois: 

Calumet  River,  bridges 

CainplK-ll's  Island 

Carlyle  Reservoir 

Columbia  Drainage  and  Levee  District  No.  3.. 

England  Pond  levee .'. 

Freeport        .  

Harrisonvllle  and  Ivy  LaTidliig  Drainage  and 
Levee  District  

Henderson  County  Drainage  District  No.  1 

Henderson  Connty  lini'iairp  District  No.  2..   - 

Horse  Islami  and  Crescent  Bridge  (Mississippi 
Riven.  I'UnoLs  and  Iowa 

Hunt  Prainage  District  and  Lima  Lake  Drain- 
age I' istr  let   

Illinois  Waterway  Calumet-Sag  modification, 
pt    I.  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Illinois  Waterway  duplicate  locks 

Indian  Orave  Drainage  District 

Kaskaskia  River  (navigation)  

Levee  I'lstrict  21,  between  Cowden  and  Van- 
dalla 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1967 


Construction 


$500,000 


2,500,000 


2,600,000 
•11,400,000 


1,340,000 
100,000 

500,000 

2,500,000 

200,000 


94,000 
3,  400,  000 


1,300,000 

400,000 
2,200,000 
6,300,000 


1,800,000 


300,000 

;,  800, 000 

015,000 


15.  500.  000 


.    350.000 

100,000 

•13.  700.  000 

16,  OOO,  000 

150,000 

1,000,000 

648,000 


10,000 
1,800,000 


200,000 


8,  600,  OCO 


5,200,000 


252,000 


20,000,000 

430.000 

2,000,000 


•1,800,000 
'2,631,066 


400,000 
100,000 


750,000 
590,000 

600,000 

•200,000 

6,300,000 


800,000 
1, 500. 000 


Planning 


$81,000 

"iooiooo" 


125,000 


20,000 
85,000 


481,000 
75,000 


30,000 
100,000 


130,000 


60,000 


300,000 


135,000 
500,000 


100,000 


33,000 
118,000 


45,000 


50,000 


House  al'awancc 


Construction  I     Planning 


$500,000 


1,000,000 
2,  500,  GOO 


2,  500,  000 
7,  695,  000 


$81,000 
"106^006" 


1,340,00(1 
100,000 

500,000 

2,500,001) 

200,000 


125,000 


94,000 
3,  400,  000 

5,519,000 


200,000 

400,000 
2,200,000 
5,300,000 


100,000 
20.000 
85,000 

100,000 


481,000 
75,000 


1,  800.  000 


300.000 

2, 800.  000 

915.000 


15.5(10,000 


35(1  niKi 

100  (KM) 
13.  700.  OUi 

i6,a)o,ooo 

150,000 
1,000,000 

648,000 

600,000 


30,000 
100.000 


130.000 


in,  000 

1,800,000 


200,000 

S,  600. 000 
400,000 


80,000 


60,000 


300,000 


135.000 
500,000 


5,  '200,  CXK) 
"252,666' 


100,000 


33,000 
118,000 


20, 000.  rw  I 

430.  000 
2.000,000 


1,^00.000 

'2,031,666' 

200,000 
100,000 


50,000 

46,666 


50.000 


7.W,  000 
590.  000 

600,000 

200,000 

6.  300,  000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction       Planning 


$500,000 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
7,  695,  000 


1,340.000 
100,000 

500,000 

2,500,000 

200,000 


04,000 
3,400,000 

6,000,000 


200,000 

400,000 
2.200.000 
5,300,000 


1,800,000 


300,000 

2,800,000 

915,000 


IS,  500,  000 


350,000 

100,000 

13.  700,  000 

16,000,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

648,000 


600,000 

10,000 
1,800,000 


200,000 


8,600,000 


400,000 


5,20Q,000 


252.000 
200,000 


20,000,000 

430,000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

1,800,000 

"2,'63i,'o66 


200,000 
100,000 


750.000 
590,000 

fiOO.  000 

1>00.  000 
6.  300.  000 


800,000 
3,500,000 


200,000  I 
100.000 


800,000 
3,500,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$81,000 

'i66.'666" 


12\000 


100,000 
20.000 
85,000 

100.000 


75.000 


30.000 
100.000 


130.000 


80,000 


00,000 


300,000 


136,000 
600,000 


100,000 


118,000 
32,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction       Planning 


$81,000 

'106,' 666 


50,000 

'45,060 


50,000 


$500,000 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 


2.500.000 

7,  695,  000 

1.340.006' 
100.  uoo 

500.000 

2.500.000 

200,000 


94.000 
3,400,000 

6,000,000 


200.000 

400,000 
2,200,000 
5,300,000 


1,800,000 


300,000 

2,800,000 

915,000 


15,  500.  000 


350.000 

100.000 

13.  700.  000 

16. 000. 000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

648,000 


600,000 

10,000 
1,800,000 

"266; 666' 


8,600,000 


400,000 


5,200,000 
■252,'666 


20,000.000 

430,000 

2,000,00c 

200.000 

1.800,000 

"2,'63i,666 


200,000 
100,000 


■200,000 


750.000 
.■iSO.  000 

600.  (X» 

200.000 

6.  300  000 


100,000 


800.000 
3,  500,  000 


125,000 


100,000 
20,000 
86,000 

100,000 


75,000 


30,000 
100.000 


130,000 


80,000 


60,000 


300,000 


135.000 
600,000 


100,000 


33.000 
118.000 
32,000 


60.000 
'45,666 


50.000 


200,000 


100,000 
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October  12,  1966 


CaaftrucUoo.  geiMral,  StMe  and  proirct 


^? 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC. 

(PC) 

(FCi 

(FCi 

(KC) 

(FCi 

(FC 

(FCi 

(FC 

(N) 

(rr. 

(FC 
(FC 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

N) 


FC) 
*C) 
FC) 
FC) 


-rrwean  Oblo  and  Mlwoort 


IlMnoto— Tontfnued 

.Vl.ssiasJH'.    K   .' 

KlVTH    II     ..•:  !   V(  , 

\«,    K>*u'i  Hi'iiK  w  irk?         „. .. 

(6:    •   ►..!:-     :  K  «■»<  

Mound  <  itr  luck  rud  dmm.  lUlnoli  Mtd 

tacky 

Mount  Carmel 

New  Athens      „ , 

Oakley  ReanrToto' 

Peocl»  

PraUie  PuPoot  Levee  lad  Santtvy  Dtltriet.. 

Read  Lake  Rraervoir..       , 

Rkhland  Creek 

Kocbester  and  .McCleoryi  Bluff  terw 

Rock  Island 

Saline  Rlrer  «nd  tiibataries. ... 

.ShelhyvlUe  R<"9ervolr -. 

Smithlimd  i  I>a«  Island)  lock  md  (tam,  IlUnoti 

and  Kentucky  

.■^ny  Island  Levee  and  Dralnace  District 

.-^outh  guincy  r>ratna(e  and  Levee  Dlstrta* — 

Tr«- Pond  levee 

Indiana 

Bm  I-  ■  ,    K.s.r.  .ir 

Brook  V     ,■   r,'-^T»olr 

H  .--  .,  A  ...r  »  I .    Kir^.or    

I  .  i-   ui'.    '.am,  Indlaiw  MBd  Ken- 


■■-■r  V    ir  . 


(FCI 
(FCi 
(R) 
(FCi 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
<N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FCI 
(FC. 
(FC) 


(FC 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC 

(K< 

(KC 

{TO 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FCI 

(FC 
(FC 
(FC 
(FC) 

(TT^ 

(FC 

(K( 

(K( 
(!" 
iK' 
if 


(Fl 

(n 
it' 

CMP> 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(Ff 
(Ki 
(FC, 
(FC) 


Cllfty  (reek 

Evansville  

(ireentteld  H  1     u  .-.■»  

fluiltlnftix     !,-^r.      r 

Illlnou  Wai^r  A  1.    '   tiumet-daa  modiflcation, 
pt    I.  Illtnuu  <in<l  Indiana.     (8M  Dllnota.) 

Lafayette  Reservoir  

I,ev»e  unit  5.  Wabash  River 

Michigan  City  Harlior 

MwsMsiiiewa  Reservoir 

.S'ewhurfh  locks  and  dun,  IndtHia  and  Ken- 
tucky  

Patoka      Reservoir 

Salanionle  Reservoir.  

Cnlontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky  

Iowa 

Ames  keservolr 

Ames  Resarvoir  (road  raioeatlan)..... 

lies  Moinea 

IHibuque 

(iuttenherj ...     . 

Horse  I.iliind  and  Creaeant  BrMae.  MIsaiailppI 
K  vnr    :;'    i.ni  I -Ti       -;«•  Illfaoto  ) 
*  ,  ;•     .'  f  r.'rk  ,  ,  v»e  Dtetrkrt  No.  16. 


\f . 


\i 


Kivir     axricullural     levees.     Iowa, 
^  i.  s.vt.  Vlt.s»>ur!.  uiil  NVtiraaka. 

.^I^^isoun   Hivrr    Sioui  City  to  tnouttl,  Iowa, 
Ka;isas,  Missouri,  and  Nehraska. 

Rathtmrn  Reservoir 

Red  Rock  Reservoir    

SaylorviUe  Reservoir    

Waterloo. 

Kansas 

Atctilvn. 

Clinton  Reservoir. 

Clinton  KrservrMr  .land  acqulsltloii.  Richland). 

Cow  'rwk    Hutchinson 


K       ....fi-.o    t.,-^T.       .- .„ 

Kurt  s,,,t>   K.-«Tvu;i . 

urovp  H."»T.i.'    ...._........,.... 

Hays  

ll;U*lai^  keiervolr  (rettudyl ., 

Kir -»>.'<(   ity    Kmm.  (IS62  iiiodtflcatloa). 


\ll,'    •    ! 

\Ks*->t.r 


'-'iltural    levees,    Iowa, 
and     Nebraska.     (S«* 


M  vv.ur     i;  ..-    'haiinel   stablllzatloii,   Iowa. 
K  >   ^L.'      M.>;>ourl,    and     .Nebraska.    (Sm 


■T' ,    t..--.**rvOlr .-— . 

.'    i-ki 

-nt'i.  Hi  ■■ 

H-uk  .• .       v:-.    Ky  and  Tenn 
(   inuriti>ji  .in-kt  and  dam,  Indiana  and 
t  icky        -'♦^  inl'ma.) 

Carr  Kirk  Kf^^Tv^r       .„ 

<    iv«  Kuu  Kf-.-tervoir 

Ki.HfUrnp  )l«--S»TV')lr  ...... 

KniiutMjft.  N..r',1  Kr>tiiK'<'r'    u-ri     . 

wrnyion  R«.'*rrv(jlr  . ....   

Orvwi^  K.iVt'r  FU-^rvcir  ••...,..- 

\.Aiir*'.  Rlvr  IVv^ervolr.. 

VlirtUi  


Approved  budfet  «atimat« 
tor  flaeai  year  1987 


Conatraetloa 


$2,000,000 
2901000 


986^000 
LMOlOOD 


200,000 
400,000 


«.aaoi00o 


2,000,000 

soaooo 

100,000 


3,200,000 
9,000^000 


uaooo 
s,ooa66o 


i.7saaoo 

430,000 
5.  KHXOOO 

s,  07a  000 


3,467,000 
9,  Ma  ODD 


THtMt 

166,666 
loaoeo 


2,aoaooo 

7, 100, 000 

cooaooo 

9,300,000 

\aoaooo 


i,8oaooo 
■"•4^666 


1,4 

1.1 


*»ii<iao 

M^MaMO 

3,4M,00O 


4.800.000 
4,900,000 
9,  too,  000 
79a  000 
7.M«,00O 

8,:oaooo 
2.Maaoo 


Planning 


luaooo 


2«aaoo 


24a  000 
73.000 


7S.O0O 
223.000 


38,000 


7a  000 
136,000 


173^000 


141000 


ioa( 


vaooo 


13a  ooo 

73,000 


laaooo 

3oaooo 

aaoeo 

3a  000 

loaooo 


House  allowance 


Construction 


Kooaooo 

23a  000 


'30,000 

i,2oaooo 


Plant  If 


t22a000 


aoaooo 

3,aeaaao 
xoaoo6 
4oaoeo 


6,iaa«oo 


3,oaaooo 
soaoeo 
loaooo 


lv30aOBO 

•,ooao6o 


uaooo 


1,73a  000 

4saaoo 

3, 16a  000 
6,070^000 


3,407,000 

9.3oaoao 


76a  666 
10(060 

loaooo 


160,000 


2;30a000 

7.  loaooo 

6,00a000 

9.<oaooo 

\  MO,  000 


1,800,000 

"64^666 


i,4aao6o 

4,66^660 
1.6661660 

3,400,660 


2Daaoo 
ia3oa66o 

1,666^660 

2.484.000 


t    ..1    III 
K,tMu,aoo 

790.000 
7,938,000 

8,7oaooo 

2,30a000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


36a  000 


240,000 
73.000 


73,000 


223,000 


38.000 


loaooo 
"7a  000 


128,000 


328,000 


loaooo 

'  148,066 


loaooo 


loaooo 


308,000 


13a  000 

73.  ooo 

loaooo 
uaooo 

200,000 
10. 000 
30,000 

100,000 


S«e  fCH>tiiotea  at  end  o(  table 


32,000.000 
280,000 


94a  000 
1,200,000 


300.000 
3.06a  000 

2oaooo 

400,000 


Planning 


aoaooo 

A,  300,  000 


2,ooaooo 
aoaooo 

100,000 


3.20a000 


9,ooaooo 
""  326.066 
'8,'66a'666 


1,78a  000 

4saooo 

8. 16a  000 

a  07a 000 


8,407,000 

asoaooo 


siaooo 

780,000 
280,000 

loaooo 


10a  000 


I36a060 
S,60a060 

aooaooo 

9,30a  000 

3.  aoaooo 


1,800.000 
643^000 


i,4oaooo 

4.600.000 
1,000,000 
3,600,000 


aaoeo 


1. 


3,484.000 


<   -ui     1)0 

4.  M>i  tro 
U,  6011.000 
79a  000 
7,  8U^00O 
8,700,000 
2,800,000 


$22a000 


soaooo 


34a  000 
78,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


73,000 

aoaooo 


isaooo 
"'86,'666 


10a  000 

"76,' 666 


138,000 


638,000 


10a  000 


10a  000 


10a  600 


30a060 


isaooo 

73,600 

loaooo 

180.000 
20a  000 

8aoeo 
aaooo 
10a  000 


oaooo 


»:<' 


62.000.000 
2SO.00O 


960,000 
1,200.000 


300.000 

6.  060.000 

200.000 

400.000 

soaooo 

6,  soaooo 


2.000.000 
800.000 
100.000 


8,  soaooo 


9,000,000 
"3261666 

'8,'666,'666 


i,7saooo 
4saooo 

6, 16a  000 

a  07a 000 


3,467.000 

9,  soaooo 


saaooo 
7aaooo 

280,000 
100.000 


loaooo 


1200,000 
8,300,000 

aooo,ooo 

a  600. 000 
3,800,000 


1,600,000 

's4a  060 


i,4oaooo 
4.6oaaoo 
i.ooaooo 

6,600,000 


200.000 

la  800, 000 
1,800,000 

3,484,000 


4.800,000 
4,800,000 

9  Aiii  onii 

"Wi    !»1 

7.  S.V-  'it' 

8.  "'»•,    IK 

2,  s.in    i«i 


■J  silu. 


Pliinnini; 


»220,U. 


360,  (Ml 


240,01 
75,0. 


75.91 


300,  li> 


150iO(IO 
5S,'«10 


100,000 

"76,'6or' 


125,01) 


3>5,0ni 


100,  Oi> 


100,  «> 


100,000 


205,00. 


120,001 

75.000 

100.  UOO 

180.0^1 

200.  Ik' 

50.01' 

30.UII 

101).  l«' 


Odoher  1>,  1966 


.KC- 
(FCi 


K'l 
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111 

,KC) 

(Nt 

(N'l 

(FC) 

(N'l 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


Ml' I 

Si 

(N) 
(FC) 


■K 
(M 
iRi 

V 

\ 

iNI 

l.Nl 

(R> 

(Ki 

(M 

(FCI 

INI 


(FCI 

(Nl 

(FCI 

(\i 


iFi 

■  Fi- 
re 


'FCi 
ye- 


(FC) 

iFC) 

Ml') 
>H') 
(Ml') 
'FC 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1967 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  allowance 

1 

Construction 

Planning 

Constructk)!! 

Planning 

Construction 

Planning 

Construction 

Planning 

Kentucky— Continued 

Vl-irtfn^  Fork  Resf^rt'oir 

$100,000 
100.000 

$100,000 
200.000 

$100,000 
200, 000 

$100,000 

Mound  Citv  liKk  and  dam.  Illi 

tucky.    (&ee  Illinois.  1 
Newhurgh  locks  and  dam.  lull 

tucky.    (See  Indiana.) 
Piintsvllle  Reservoir 

ioi5  and  Ken- 
ma  and  Ken- 

$400,000 

710.000 

.-1    . 

•200,000 

Rt^d  Rivf^r  Rftscrvoir 

$400,000 
710,000 

$400,000 
710,000 

$40a000 
710,000 

Sinithl.iiid  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky.   (See  Illinois.) 

Slurgls 

I'nlontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky.   (See  Indiana.) 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Louisiana: 

Aquatic    plant     control.     Ai.ihama.     Florida, 

882,000 

882.000 

882,000 

882,000 

Georgia,      Louisiana.      Nt  ssisslppi.      North 

Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Texas 

Bayou  Bodcau.  Red  Chute  and  L<->Kgy  Bayous, 

150,000 

150,000 

R4*rwirk  Bav  Bridfff                        j 

1,800,000 
100,000 

1,600,000 

1,800.000 
114.000 

1.400,000 

1.800.  UK) 

100. 1)0(1 

l.iWl.OOO 

1.  S(KI,  (««' 

1.4;)ll.  OOU 

1.800,000 
100,000 

1,600,000 

1,800,000 
114.000 

1,400,000 

1,800,000 
100,000 

1,600.000 

1.800.000 
114.000 

1,400,000 

Calcjvieu  River  and  Pass 
Calca-sieu  Kiver,  salt  water  1-  irr 

ler.. 

Freshwater  Bayou 

200,000 
450,000 

200,000 

200,000 

450,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

85,000 

85.000 

.Vlissi5si|)pi  River.  C,ulf  Outlet 
.Murgaii  (ity  and  vicinity.. 
New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurrican 
Ouachitaand  KI  u-k  Kivpr's,  \rk 
Arkansas.) 

2,  300. 000 

2.300.000 

2,300,000 

2.300,000 



e  prri.Tlioii 

;i!vl  La.     (See 

140,000 

140,000 

400,000 

400.000 

400,000 

4oaooo 

64,000 
1,200,000 

64,000 

Red  River  leveei  anil  l.aiik  statilizalion  ttelow 
l>eiii«>n    Dam.  .\rk  .   La.,  and    Tei.     (See 
Arkansas.) 
Maine 

1,  200,  000 

800,000 

1,100,000 

'  (133,000) 

'  (133,000) 

'  (264,  000) 

200,000 

1  (133,000) 
'  (264,000) 

20a000 

.Maryland : 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  (  lituni'ls 
Bloominnton  Reservoir.  .Mil   an 
Inlan>1  w,itiTw;iv,    IVIawari'   H 

(HMk>'    H  1>  .     1  '1  1       livi    NM       ,1 

pt    1 1         ^f  I  'r!  iw  ,-irf 
Ma-isa<'l  li^.  •;> 

Anilri'A  -  Ki .  ■■!    -it    1|17' 

-.. 

rt  W. Va    

ver  to  Chesa- 
A;  I).   Canal), 

200.000 

200,  000 

665.000 

1, 265,  000 

1,265.000 

1,265,000 

1(141.0011 
300,000 
TM.  (MKJ 
300.001.1 

'(141,000) 
300,000 
765,000 
300,000 

'(141,000) 
300,000 

765.000 
300.000 

300.000 
765.000 
300,000 

PIvmout'    M  ir!    ir       - 

Plvrtirtiit ',  i '  ■■'■<>'     iike^ 



29.000 
90,000 

29,000 
190,000 

40,000 
40,000 

29,000 
190,000 

40,000 
40,000 

29,000 

Weymouth  Fore  in-!   i'nwn  Ki\ 
Michigan 

er--    

190,000 

40,000 

Cftlnr  KiviT  1 1  iri>or 

40,000 

170."  666' 

300.  000 
100,000 

90.  ooo" 

40,000 

Charlevoix  Hari"ir  ipler?  and  rn 

ilrand  Marals  11  irl">r 

(ireat  Lakes  coiini'i-niij!  channi' 

votments) 

170.000 
300.000 
100.000 

170,000 
300.000 
100,000 

170.000 
3C0.000 
100.000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75.000 

90.000 

197,000 

■  (332,  000) 
485,000 
8,000,000 
1,800,000 
373,000 
1,0(X),000 
1,545,000 

197,000 

1  {332.  000) 
4,S5.000 
8.000.000 
1,800.000 
373,000 
1.000.000 
1.545.000 

Mackinac   Island   breakwaUr  extension   (sec. 

485.000 
8.000.000 
1.800.000 

31(5.000 
1.000,  (ICO 
I.MS.  000 

4*5.000 
\000.  OlKl 

1,  HOO.  000 
373,  (KKI 

1.000.0(11) 
1.545.000 

1,000.000 

370.000 

2.  000,  000 

i.ioaooo 

.New  Poe  lock.  St.  Marys  River 

Sa«finaw  River  (floo<l  control  > 



80.000 

Minneiiota: 

Iliistonc  Lake-Whei.s' .111'    Hivt 

S.  U»k 

Uilith-^uperior   llarl>or    liimr 

nesola  and  Wisconsin 

Roseau  River 

Uushlord -  

r.   .Minn,    and 
h,irl'or.  Min- 

80,  0(KI 

80,000 

8a  800 

1,000.000 

370.000 
2.  000.  000 
1. 1011.  000 

1,000,000 

i.ooaooo 

37a 000 

2.ooaooo 

1, 100.  ouo 

saooo 

50,000 

saooo 

370,000 
2,  000,  000 

I.ioaooo 

9a  000 

Mi<si35ip[>i: 

AquHiio  plant  control      (See  Lo 

uisi:ina.) 

2.  5(lfi.  0(10 
2.  900.  000 

750,000 

1,000,00 

2.  506.  000 
2.  900.  000 

850.  000 

1.000.000 

2,  506,  000 
2,  900.  000 

850,000 

I.  (KKl.  OOO 

2,506,000 

2,9oaooo 

85a  000 
1.000,000 

1,500.006' 

600.000 
12,100,000 

ol('«lihlico  Creek  Rewrvoir 
ToinhielHH'    River  an^l    trP   iln 

and  Mis-sisisippl 
Mis.souri 

Charitdii  Kivir 
Chariton-I.ittlc    rii.ruuii     liiv 

Shoal  ( 'r«'k) 
Clarence  Cannon  ( luannii  iHv>e 
Des  Moinp.*:  in-l  NlL-vsissippi  I^- 
Ka.vsini'iT  Kill;'  K.'sirv.nr 
Merious'  Purk  Keservoir 
MwM.'v'tppl  Klv,'r  liftwefn  ( iliic 

KivtTs,  111    ill.!  \li).     (Set-  11; 
N'H-i.'Un     Kivif     ;ii.Ti  ulturtil 

K.ii.s.v.-.      M  is.vii;rl.     anil     N 

Iowa    ' 
Mi.'vsoori    KiviT   ctiannpl    slaPi 

Kiinsrt.'i.     .NlLssouri,     and     N 

I'attonslMiri;  Reservoir  (highwa 

rics.  .^laliaina 
ers    (including 

loaooo 

10a  000 

rvoir 

vpc  District 

)  and  .VIlRsouri 

Tiols) 

levers.  Iowa, 
ebraska.     (See 

Ization.  Iowa, 
ebraska.    (See 

f  oonjtrucUon). 

1, soaooo 

600,000 
12,100,000 

1,500.000 

600.000 

12.100.000 

1,500,000 

600,000 

12, 100, 000 

400.000 

,50.000 

40a000 

400,000 
50,000 

400,000 

50,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  talDle. 
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October  12,  1966  I   October  12,  1966 


CoostrueUon.  ^encrii^.  ^cate  anj  proJ<ct 

Approved  budget  eatlmate 
lor  AscslI  year  1967 

Houae  allowanoe 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  allowanrc 

CoDJtnietloo 

Pl&SQllIC 

CaoatmeUon 

Planning 

Construction 

Planning 

Construction 

Planninc 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

Mi-«<...r            ■::  M  .,..1 

no,  000, 000 
"13,400,000 

Sia  000.  000 

75.000 
13.500,000 

siaooaooo 

75  000 
13,S00!000 

Siaooaooo 

75,000 
13,  soaooo 

■i"    '•  .1   .■  Kesrrvoir  and  Channel 

^'  Hii'--ri  ?v'"4*»rv<iir                                .  .......... 

(60,000 

s8aooo 

ssaooo 

«0.ll(IO 

(FC, 

(FC> 

(MP 

(FC 

saooo 

M    )[.t  l.-M 

S00,000 
12.000^000 

1,100.000 

800.000 

32,000,000 

1.100,000 

500,000 

32.000,000 

1,100.000 

500,000 
32,000,000 

1,100,000 

"1,000,060 

1,275,000 
2,000,000 

400,000 

isaooo 

400,000 

1  1    '  V  K<"^r7olr                                ........... 

'  Tfrlrm  '.  ,iili*v                       ...  .....  ......   ...... 

(FC: 

I.  rtl»  S>m,>hn  K;.'T     .. 

25,000 

25  ax 

(FC) 

1,000,000 

1,275.000 
2,000,000 

400,000 

190,000 

4.400,000 

1.000.000 

1.275,000 
2,000,000 

400.000 

15a  000 

400,000 

i,aoaooo 

1.275,000 
2,000,000 

400,000 

180.000 

2,o«aooo 

(»C) 

M.HSii..'    i      .r  i^ricultunil  l«vee«,  Iowa,  Kan- 
ftu    Mi4.«.i;r,    in<1  Nebraska.     (See  Iowa.) 

.Miisi  i.r;    i.  .   r     '  liiiiel   stabllliatlon,   Iowa, 
kii.i.v.1      M  ^1.   i-       and     Nebraska.    (See 

I     -A     . 

Sdit  '   -»fk  ill  1  tributaries 

(FCi 

\lirt,s  '  r.'.n  >{>>servoir,  CalU.  and  Nev 

Atiantio  Cily    rcimbur»ment) - 

Dplawari"  KiytT    Philadelphia  to  mm  (anchor- 
■4«^     1  >.  liiware.  New  Jenty,  and  Ptnnsyl- 

I5f' 

(FC) 
(B) 

ISO.  000 

isaooo 

isaooo 

160,000 

N^*    J.rw    ;r  ;r>u-..,i.<t  i!    Waterway.    Point 

f'W'rt.'^nt    '      tT:  *.                                             .  _ _ 

.N.-»  'i  irk  in '.  N .  .»  , .  rs.  .      hannels.  Kill  Viin 
Ku,:  .-nu i;i  ■••    \.'w  V'>rt  and  New  Jersey. 

Ktint.iii  ari'l  ^mily  !!'«»*  Bays 

•880,000 
1,000.000 

000,000 

i,ooaooo 

eoo.0(j6 

1.000,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 

(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 

100.000 

50.000 
»7.\000 

10a  000 

saooo 

975,000 

100,  OD^ 
5O,00lj 

975,000 

(MP) 

T  »  R-    -i.t/i  !  ).i-servnir    Pa     N  J  ,  Uld  N  Y 

975,000 

(FC) 

New  M -i  .. 

^tao,ooo 

^000,000 
3,000,000 

5,500.000 
5.000,000 

2.5oaooo 

5.500.000 
5.000,000 

2,soaooo 

5,500,000 
6,000,000 
2,500,000 

(FC) 

<FC) 

'iallsteo  Reservoir. 

(FC) 

Hio  (irande  Floodway,  Xapsnola  Vi Jtoy  unit 

50,000 

saooo 

200,000 
32Sv000 

50,000 

20a  000 
338.000 

50  00 

(FC) 

New  York 

AllMtheny    River    Reserrolr,    Pa.    md    NT. 

(See  Pennsylvania.) 
East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and 
Jamaica  Bay 

200  on» 

(BE) 

Fire  Ulanil  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet  (1982  act) 

238.000 

225,  a> 

(Ni 

Oreat  Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway 

Ironde<|uolt  Bay  Harbor    .... 

2.850,000 

3,906,666 

3,90a  000 

3.900.000 

450.000 

1. 240.  000 

200,000 

ssaooo 

(N,i 

82,000 

82.000 

82,000 

S2.a)i 

(FC) 

460.000 

1.24a  000 

200.000 

iSOvOOO 

4aaooo 

1.24a  000 

2oaooo 

55a  000 

450.000 
1.34a  000 

soaooo 

650,000 

(FC) 

(N) 

Lake  Montauk  Harbor 

(Nl 

Little  Neck  Bay     

N) 

.Morlchea  Inlet   Long  Island 

loaooo 

10a  000 

100  on' 

(N) 

New   York-New   Jenev   Channels.   Kill  Van 
Kull  entrance.  New  York  and  New  Jersey... 

Nichols 

1,00^000 

i,5oaooo 

163.000 

isaooo 

i,soaooo 

163,000 

15a  000 

1,500.000 
163.0(10 
150.000 

"  "i.ii.s.ooo 

300.000 

(FC) 

(FC) 

North  F.Uenville 

IA4O0O 

(N) 

Oak  Orchard  Uvbor  

38,000 

ssv'ooo 

25,00) 

(FC) 

Roaendale      

1.113,000 
300.000 

1.115,000 

3oaooo 

1. 115. 000 

3oaooo 

(FC) 

.■Salamanca...       

South  EIlenTille 

(FC) 

0a  000 
15a  000 

9a  000 
15a  000 

OQlOOO 

laaooo 

gaon 
isaon 

(FC) 

Ststen  Island,  Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill. 
Tocks  Uland  RescrTolr.  Pa.,  NJ.,  and  N.Y. 

i3ee  New  Jersey.) 
WellsTllle      

(F( 

200LOOO 

3oaoao 

3oaooo 

20a  000 

(Nl 

N  >riri  Cvollra- 

\  iuiiii.-  plujii   ■.,   ■,          .s«e  Loulalana.) 

'   if»'  K»<u-  Kiv-r  i(..-.p  Wilmington         

81,000 

aoaooo 

51,000 

(re 

Ki.h  Rf^wvoir                                                    

300^000 

aoaooo 

360,Oriti 

iBE 

Kiri  Mfhi>r<  -H^lf  }'-iri    r'.:i.  .ur^-menl).. 

Sfv  M)^j»*  Rf^PTvolr           .          . .  .. .- 

act,  000 

308^000 

2,aoaooo 

308,000 

2,eoaooo 

308,000 
2, 00a  000 

iKr 

(F( 

'  "Tiioikt*  I.slan<l      .       .. 

115,000 

iiMxn 

118,000 

115.000 

fNi 

aaooo 

xaooo 
■(loaooo) 

2,7aaooo 

1,006.000 

soaooo 

28a  000 

Kioaooo) 

2.70a000 
1,006,000 
1,00a  000 

28a  000 

'(loaooo) 

2.70a  000 
1,095,000 
1,00a  000 

(N 

T  >;«H!l  Inlet    <ec.  107)     . 

(N 

WlfiimKton  Hir(«r,3»- and  40-fc)ot  depth  (1M2 

«-[                                      .       

N.irtn   !  •»*  iH 

i^)*TTiaji  Ha.*'-.    Kt^uTVoir         . 

2,700,000 

1,086,000 

800.000 

(F( 

(FC, 

M  L-wiiir :  K 1  v^r      r  ar r  .son  Dam  tO  0«Im  RcMT- 

0»he   K.-*Tv>i-    s    ;.4k.  and  N.  Dak.    (See 

(FC) 

13a  000 

228.000 

130.000 
338,000 

13)1.  OU 

(FC) 

OhI.. 

A  i;in  I  r^-rn   K.'-fc---^     r                                . 

238.000 

266.660 

225. 0> 

(N) 

AshtaiMila  H  ir'.  r    :  «>i  modlficatton) 

20a  000 

200.000 

(FC) 

A--;.'-,t                         

J78b06b 

178,000 

175,000 

n\Oi> 

(N) 

lu  ,-v    .•   :„cks  and  dam,  Ohio  aod   Weat 

la  400. 000 

1.000.000 
1.  700.000 

ia4oaooo 

i,9oaaoo 

i,7aaooo 

48a  000 

i.soaooo 
i,>flaoao 

7,t0a0OD 

8oaooo 

ia4oaooo 
I.ooaooo 

1. 700.  000 
48a  000 

1.  soaooo 

i,3oaooo 

7.3aaooo 

soaooo 

la  400. 000 

1.900.000 
1.700  000 

4V)  nnn 

1    Mil   i>> 
1     VII   '  « • 

7  .(in),  ii.i 
luu.  uiA; 

(K( 

iCii  I'll-'  .     r»»i[  Rfserrolr 

(K( 

ffi.'k  1    n*k    k.-»TV..:r 

1  a<>sir  1   Pf^ic   Rrt»'rv   \r                           ... 

(FC  , 

(N) 

Clevflarul  lUrN  r    Hri.!,(i' rv[)laoement.  wlden- 
iiir  I  uviUn  iiid  11. il  R, vers  UI'SS  act) 

i.3oaoeo 

1.300.000 

7,300.000 

fV; 

(Fr 

I  i"er  1  rtvk   KiwerToir    . ......... 

(FCi 

Fust  K  irk   K«>TT(nr       

(FC 

EaslUie.  i   himrir.  kiver 

78^000 

76,000 

75,0a 

(FC 

Kr*?inont 

M««ao 

3,30^000 

3oaooo 
3,aoaooo 

3oaooo 
8.3aafloe 

20a  000 

a,3oaooo 

(N 

Hiuur,;«i    .mks   -ii.i   dam,   Ohio  and  Wect 

V  .riiii.iii 
I.*l- Kn»-'>hi.^  K,v«-  Canal,  Ohio  and  Pa 

l^> 

8oaooo 

soaooo 

500,000 

Lor»u.  HifNjr                  „.,..,..,.,..... 

•1,000,000 

i.ooaooo 

i.ooaooo 

1,00a  000 

S*e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 

I 


^FC) 

(FC) 
Ff) 


N 
N 

KC) 


Ml') 

,FC) 
iFC) 
iFCi 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(TO 

KCi 

Fi 
,.MI 
( 
.FCi 


FC) 


Ohio— Continued 

Mill  Creek  Reservoir.  Pcioto  River  Basin 

North  Braiuti  Kokosmg  River  Reservoir 

Paint  Creek  Ki's.TV()lr 

Racine  lock?  iind  dsmi.  Ohio  iind  West  Virginia. 

Shenango  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  and  I'a, 
(See  Pennsylvania.) 

Vermilion  Harbor. .  

Willow  island  locks  and  dani,  Oliio  and  West 
Virginia.. — 

Voungstown,  Crab  Creek 

Oklahoma: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  .^rkimsa.^  and 
Oklahonm      i.-^ee  Arkansas  ) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir 

Copan   Kl■^x•rvolr 

Cnitetio  Creek  _ 

Hugo  Reservoir -. 

Kaw  Reservoir 

Keystone  Reservoir 

Lukf  It  1  Reservoir 

Ooloeili  Ke-^ervnlr 

Optiiiiii  lieservo.r  -- 

I'me  '   rri'k    Reservoir 

Knt..Ti  -  Kerr  .-^hort  .MoiiiUiiinj  lock  and  dam 
[,    !i,r   i;.'servoir. -- 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1967 


Construction      Planning 


$3, 100, 000 
17, 700, 000 


1,800,000 
1,000,000 


9,000,000 


2,000,000 
6,000,000 

'"6s6,'666 

1,500,000 

2,900,000 

27,000,000 


KC 
Ml'i 

Ki'j 
(N) 
(N) 


KC 

y 

(Ml 
(Ml 


'\- 

,N. 
(FC) 

(R) 

■%-, 

(MP) 

(N) 
(FC) 

W) 

FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(N) 

(N) 

(HF 
(F'. 
(K(  I 
(FC) 

(FC:. 


■}i 
.  F 1 
FC 

iFC) 
•FCi 

s 


!'f: 

Ml' 


'FC 
(.MP) 


~k.il  >..k   Ke^ervoir - 

\\  iiinkri  Reservoir    -  

\Ve!it>ers  F'lills  l(X-k  ;»id  dam .-  - 

iregon 

.'ipplegate  Reservoir 

Blue  River  Reservoir   .   ._        

Bonneville  liKk  and  dam  (2d  power  unit)  Ore- 
gon and  Washinslon 

rascadia  Reservoir - 

Checo  River  

roluriibia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River. 
3."^  and  4i^foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington    -----  

I'oliiinl'ii    Kiver  at  the  mouth,   Oregon  and 

Washint't'in      -     - -.- 

F:ik  ('re(  k  Hi  servoir 

Cnite  Creek  Keservoir - 

lirtvn  I'eter  Reservoir  -     -       -.   --         

J.ihn  Day  liKk  and  dam,  tiregon  and  Wash- 

ingltiri  - -    - 

J.-hn  l)a>  River- 

l.ost  Creek  Reservoir.- --- 

I..i»er  ColiiniMa  F{iver  bank  protections,  Ore- 

Koii  and  U'lL-^hlllfrton 

I'ort  crlord  .- 

Ree<l«i"irt  :mh'.  2<V)  |)ro;ecti 

Rogih'  liivir  .north  jetty). - 

Sill-:. A    HiMraiiil  Bar ,- 

Tile  C.i!..'-  i.Hk  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
in  1 1.. n     i.llitMnal  iHiwer  units) 

Till^:-.'-^  lCi\  -ui'l  Bar      

Wli:  ,;i  I'lr  Ki-.er  H,iMn  bank  protection 

Ya'|;)ii!.'i  Hu>  .inl  Harbor 

FennsvUaodi 

.\llei;liei.v  River  Re.s«'rvoir,  I'a.  and  N.Y 

Ayleswort'.  Cnek   Reservoir - -.. 

Beltrville  Reservoir      .    -  -- 

Blaiichurd   Reservoir 

Blue  Marsh  Reservoir ., - 

Chartiers  (reek      .  j. 

Cow  inesiide  lieservolr --    -.      

Da;i.  4  Moiiiinir.iheFi  River  

Pe!  i\i.-.ire  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea,  anchor- 
i,:..^,  p.lnA;ire.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
\,ii.-i       .--(>e  New  Jersey -1 

liu  B..1-,  Siai.ly  Lick  Creek      .    

Erie  Ihirbor  ,19t.J  iik-hI  -.  

Lake  Kri(>-iitiio  River  Canal,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
svU  ;ana      i  St>e  <)hio  ' 

I, air. .be  

\lii.lly  <  riM'k  Reservoir.         

Ires  ine  Isle  Peninsula  .reimbursement).     -. 
ITiiiiipt.)!!  Reservoir  1  iiKKlification'  -     - 

Rayslown  Reservoir       -     .   

Soranton-  .  -    

.'sheniiiBo  River  Reservoir.  Ohio  and  Pa 

Tiopa  llaiiiiiiond  Ri^servoir  -        -      .- 

Tocks  Islai.l  Reservoir,  Pa  ,  N  J  ,  and  N.Y. 
1  .See  New  Jers«^y  ; 

Treiler  R.'.servoir     i. 

Turtle  ( 're«'k  ] - 

I'nioii  City  Reservoir 

Woiidroek  Creek  Reservoir. 

Rhode  island 

Lower  WooasiK'ket  -- 

Point  Judith   hurricane  barrier 

Pro\  idenee  River  and  Ilartior -    - 

■South  Carolina 

Ai-|uatiC  plant  control-     (See  Louisiana.) 

Hiint'.np  Island  Beach-        -  -  - 

South  Dakota 

Big  Beml  Dam-Lake  .Sharpe 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whet.stone  River,  Minn,  and 
S    Dak       (See  .Minnesota-) 

Cottonw(x>d  Springs  Reservoir - 

Oahe  Re,servoir,  S-  Dak    and  N.  Dak 


$100,000 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction        Planning       Construction 


,$700,  000 
3. 100.  000 
17.  700,  000 


$ioaooo 


201,000 

'ia>[666 


100,000 


19, 300, 000 


8,700,000 


4,400,000 


12,200,000 
42,000,000 


500,000 


500,000 


700,000 


500.000 
2,200,000 

7,500,000 

300,000 

6,  700.  000 

8,500,000 


160,000, 
75,000 


200,000 


1,  800.  000 
1,000,000 


9,000,000 


35,000 


201,000 


721,000 
2,  000.  0(K) 
5,000,000 


550.000 

1,500,000 

2.  900.  000 

25,600,000 


19,300,000 


100,000 

200.000 

30,000 


8,700,000 


75,000 
150,000 
195,000 


50,000 


4,400,000 


12,200,000 
41,294,000 


500,000 

350,000 

'  (494,000) 

500,000 


700,000 


3,  818,  000 


211,000 

1,193,000 
"   '430,000 


aw,  000 

,300,000 


3, 300.  000 

1,400,000 

500,000 

824,000 
200,000 


220,000 
310,000 
400,000 


110,000 


200.000 


645,000 


275,000 


500,000 
2,200.000 

7,  50O,  000 

300,000 

6,  700.  (XV) 

8, 500,  vm 


3,818,000 


J11,000 

1.  iy3. 000 

430,  000 


1 

,iOO 

IKX) 

8.',n 

(K.O 

- 

300 

UUO 

1,960,000 


6,500,000 


3,300,000 
1,400,000 

.•i  TO.  000 

S'24.  00(1 
2')0,  OOT 
hOO,  OOC 


350.000 
1,950,000 

6,  .VK),  (X)0 


Se.'  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


129.000 


Planning 


$700,  000 
3,100,000 

17.  700.  000 


100,000 


50,000 

160,000, 

75,000 


200,000 


100,000 

200,000 

30,000 


75.000 
150,000 
195,000 


50,000 


30,000 


22a  000 
3ia000 
500,000 


30,000 


110,000 
260,000 


645,000 


275,000 


1,800,000 

I.ooaooo 


9,00a  000 


731,000 
2,00a  000 
5,000,000 


550,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

25,600,000 


19,300,000 


8,700,000 


4,400,000 


12,200,000 

41,294,000 

506,066" 

500,000 
3.50,000 
'  (494,000) 
500,000 
500.000 

700,000 


500.000 
2.200,000 

7,500,000 

30a000 

6,  700, 000 

8,500,000 


3, 818, 000 


211,000 


1,193,000 


430,000 


1,500.000 

850,000 

2,300,000 


3.300,000 

1.400,000 

.WO,  000 

W24,  000 
200,000 
^00.  000 


350.  (X)0 
I,  950,  000 


400,000 
6.  .WO,  000 


$100,000 


36,000 


201,000 

50,000 

129,000 


100,000 


50,000 
160,000, 
185,000 


Construction       Planning 


$700,000 
3,  100,  000 
17,700.000 


1,800.000 
1,000,000 


9,000,000 


721,000 
2,000.000 
6.00a  000 


550,000 

L  500. 000 

2,900,000 

25,60a000 


200,000 


100,000 

200,000 

30,000 


75,000 
150,000 
195,000 


19,  300, 000 


8,700,000 


4,400,000 


50,000 


saooo 


22a  000 
3iaooo 

500,000 


30,000 


uaooo 
"266,000 


12,200,000 
41,294,000 

"'""8b6,'()66 

500,000 
350,  000 

!  :  494,  000) 
500,  000 


700,000 


.lOO.  000 
2,200,  fX)0 

7,500.000 

300,000 

6,70a000 

8,  soaooo 


3, 818, 000 


211,000 


1. 193, 000 


645,000 


275,000 


430,000 


1,500,000 

850,000 

2,300,000 


3, 300, 000 

1,400,000 

500,000 

824,000 
200,000 
800,000 


350.000 

1,9&),  000 


400,000 
6,500,000 


$ioaooo 


3,^,000 


201.000 

saooo 

129,000 


100,000 


saooo 
leaooo 

186,000 


200,000 


100,000 

200,000 

30,000 


75,000 
150,000 
195,000 


50,000 


3a  000 


220,000 

310,000 
500,000 


30,000 


uaooo 


200,000 

"645,'666 
276,000 


26322 


CUNCRtSMONAL  RtCURl)    -  ^tNA  IE 

Coritiruciion,  general,  Jlicai  year  1967 — (  ui.tHi  .i  <1 


October  IJ,  i:n;t;  I   Qctober  12,  1966 


Construction,  (enenl,  St»t«  and  project 


Ttnoesatr 

Barklry    Dam.    Ky.  and   T«nn.    (See   Ken- 
tucky > 

(MP)        Conlell  Hull  lock  and  dam  ...  

(!*f!P)       J   Percy  Priest  ReaerYoIr  

Tent 

(FC)  Abilene  Channel  improvement. 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

(FC)  Buftslo  Bayou  »nd  tributaries       

(FC  EI  Pi«o  

(FC  fort  Worth  I-  —:*  1.    <  lear  Fork  extension  . 

(FCi  fort  Worth  K :.«>.1»  iv    West  Fork  eiten.tlon. 

(FC)         Freeport  and  vicinity . 

(N)  Oalvestoo  Harbor  and  Channel.  »-foot  [>ro)ect 

Uuir  Intraooaatal  Waterway.  Iti-loot  cbaoael, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.    (See  Louisiana. ) 

(FC)         HlithlMid  Bayoii 

(N)  11  "i.-''->>o  ^1'!         >     !■■'    "ireen-H  Bi«you) 

(FC)  I...'   k.-  :;;.   ...-r.      -  

(FC)         l.iv^nK.'svw      -      -:  nratioo  andetoannailin- 

provriiieut...       

(FC)         Pat  Mays*  ResmroJr  

(R)  Port  Aransas-Corpus  Oirlsti  Watarwsy  ()et- 

tleni  

(FC)         Port  \rthur  and  riclnlty    hurricane  flood  pro- 
tection . 
Red    River  levees  and  banlt  stabilization,  be- 
low   rvnitnn    I  >^ni     .Ark.,   La.,  and    Tex. 
(See  Arkiuiv^,- 
(N)  Sabtne-Sect..-   a  u.  r  *  iy  40  feet  and  channel 

to  Echo  

(FC)         San  Antonio  Channel  .  

(FC)         San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to  Braaoa  River. . 

1  Fi   '         SoroerrlUe  Reeervoir -... 

(Fi  StilltMMiae  Hollow  Dam 

(FC  1         Taytors  Bayou 

(FCI         Texas  City,  hurricane  protection  

(N)  Texas  City  channel  40-foot  project 

(N)  Trinity  River    reatudy)  .       

(FC)  Vince  a/i.l  I. ittle  Vince  Bayous       

(Ni  Wallisville  Reservoir,  Trinity  RlT«r 

Vermont: 

(FC)         Benninfton 

Vinsinls' 
(N)  Horairr.      '>*i     vvestmoreiand   C^ounty   (tec. 

ICT  yr  r>c 

(FC)         Oathrlght  Reservoir 

^N)  llnrnpton  Roaais     „ 

(BE)         Virginia  Beach  irelmbunement). 

W  43h  inrton 

Bonneville    lock    and    dam    I'M    powerplant, 
Oregon  and  W«htn(tton)      i9ee  Orecoa  ) 

(FC)         I'lli.tuoll  I  rwl[  

(MP)         ihieflofleph  Paiii  (a<iditlonal  power  units) 

Columbia    River   at  the  mouth.  Oregon  and 

Waatiaifton.      See  Oregon  ) 
Columbia  River  and  lower  WTIIIamette  River, 
30-  and  tO-loot  protects,  Or««on  and  Waahlng- 
tor.    (8ae  Oregon.) 
(FC)         Cowliti  County  Consolidated  Diking  and  Im- 
provement District  So   2       . 
(R)  Orays  Harbor  and  Chehalis  River  (south  jetty). 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Orefon  and  Washing- 
ton.    (See  Oregon.) 

(FC  Kalama  River  south  area.. 

(Mi  [.It  tie  I  io<»e  lock  and  dam 

Lower    'olumbia    River    bank    proteettoo, 
Orefon  and  Washington.    (See  Oregoa.) 

(MP)        Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

(M  P)        Ixjwer  Monumental  lock  and  dam 

(FC)  Raymond  'resttidy 

(FC)         >kagil  River.  .Avon  bruass 

(N)  .>wtnomish   Channel-March    Point   (Me.   107 

project '  

(N)  Tacoma  Ilarbof 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton.    (See  Oregcai.) 

(FCI         W  ahklakura  Diking  District  No.  4 

(FC)  Wynoochee  Ri%-er  Reeervoir 

Wetl  \  irgliila 

(FC)  Beech  Fork  Reservoir 

nellevllle    locks    and    dam,    Ohio   and    West 

Virginia.     (See  Ohio.) 
HInomlngton  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Vs.    (See 
Maryland.) 

(FC)         Buckhnniioii.  .   

(FC)         liumsvllle  Reaerrotr 

(FC)  East  Lynn  Reservoir 

I{anaib»:    '..'-m    ind   dam.    Ohio  and   West 
Virgil;'  I       -■•••    >hto.) 

(N)  i)()ekisk,     .<   ,     I   lam 

(FC)  R    I'    Hi..^.     ;.-•  oe)  Reservoir 

Ra<-ine  '..k- V   '.  1  im.  Ohio  and  WeftVbflnia. 

(FC)  Ro«le..l...rj  h.-MT-.oir 

\«:ilow  UiAi; '.   ^  k <  4Tid  dam,  Ohki  and  Weat 


See  foutnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Approved  budget  eetlmate 
br  flscal  year  IM7 


Construction       Planning 


16,800,000 
9,300,000 


4,300,000 


(100,000 
1,114.000 
1,700,000 

rjsft  001) 


4U,000 


wmooo 
2,  m.  000 

1,195,000 
4,100.000 


},  300,000 
1,3B0,0U0 


«IM,000 

"u6.'a66 


Uoute  aUowanoe 


Construction 


IS,  MO,  000 
9.300,000 


4,300,000 


*2, 343, 000 
3,  MO,  000 


3,300.000 
•Ta.000 


1,600.000 
1.000,000 


j^ooaooo 

8&000 


900,000 

2,3oaaoo 


39.000.000 


I4.00O.0OO 
13,000.000 


183,000 


702,000 
'4,' 800, 000 


z.saaiooo 

800,000 


418,000 


300.000 


(') 

400,000 


as.  000 


30^000 
100.000 


It,  009 


290,000 


4001000 


600,000 
1,114.000 
1.700,000 

jsaooo 


485.000 
1.000,000 

800,000 
2.  ITS,  000 

1.196,000 

4.100.000 


2.000,000 
1,3S0,U00 

2,342,000 
3,600,000 


PUinning 


3,600,000 
T'28,000 


1.600.000 
1,000,000 


7,0001000 
8^000 


Mawi 

2,101^010 


19.000,000 


14.000.000 
12,000.000 


181,000 


702.000 
4.806,660 


2,660,000 
800,000 


1160,000 


uaooo 


16a  000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


418,000 
160,060 

'366.'666 


26,000 
4001000 


16.000 


20,000 
100,000 


36,000 

no.  000 


290,000 


780,000 


16,800,000 
9,300.000 


4.200,000 


000,000 
1,114,000 

1,700,000 
260,000 


485.000 
1.000.000 

800.000 
2, 176, 000 

1. 19.^,  000 

4.10a  000 


2,000,000 
1,360,000 


2,342.000 
3,600,000 


1,600,000 
736,000 


1.000.000 
1,000,000 


1(200,000) 

1,600,000 

7.000,000 

86l00O 


600,000 

2,3001,000 


39,000,000 


14,0001000 


(460,000) 
181,000 


600,000 

600,000 


702.000 


isoaooo 


2,660.000 
1.600,000 


Planning 


Ii6aooo 


160,000 


Conference  allowauce 


160,000 


418,0000 


100,000 


300.000 


6a  000 


26,000 
400.000 


38.000 


30,000 
100,000 


38,000 

no.  000 


39a  000 


78a  000 


Construction 


16,800.000 
9.300,000 


4.200,000 


600,000 
1.114,000 
1. 700, 000 

2.V),000 


485,000 
1,000.000 

soaooo 

2, 175, 000 
1.196,000 
4.100,000 


2.000,000 
1.360,000 


2,342,000 
3,500,000 


3,600,000 
725.000 


1,600,000 
1,000,000 


'(200  0001 

1.  600  000 

7,000.000 

86.000 


600,000 
2,30a  000 


I9.00a000 


14, 000, 000 
12,00a  000 


>  (460.0001 
183,000 


280,000 

ioaooo 

702,000 


4,800,000 


2,680,000 

1.800,000 


PlanniiiB 


iisaooD 


150,(11)0 


1.W,I10» 


418, 0(> 

'i(i6,6fi. 


5O.0(h 


.'.\(l(<i 
4(li>,0(k' 


35,0l> 


20.  fH- 

10i),l)o 


3.\ni»i 
330,  nil) 


29a  OO' 


780.011' 
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(FC) 
IN) 
(R) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 


Construction,  general,  .Siiitc  iuid  project 


Wisconsin: 

Dulutli-Suix-rior  H-o-Ixir  Inner  harlx)r.  MiiiDO- 
sota  find  »N.  i.:i>in       .  .S*e  .Mmin'.sota.) 

Eau  Ciallf  KiviT,  ."^[inng  Valley.  ...    

i;rpeii  Uiiy  Ihu-lKir  i  IWi2  act) -.. 

Keiioslia  llful'or.  

1,11  Karfte  Rewrvoir  and  (  hannel  iinproveraent, 

Klckiii.>o<i  KiviT 

Wyoiiilnd 

Sheridan 
Miscellaneous 

Emergency  bank  protection 

Small  projects  for  tlcKid  mntrol  and  relisted  pnr- 
IH)se.s  not  requiring  sixiiflc  letri.sl^aion  (!«'c. 
205) 

Snagping  and  rIearinE  — 

Small  naviijalion  (irojeots  nut  ri'ijiiirinp  Slieciflc 
legislation    ostinn  lie  t"  «.VKl,i)Oo  iseo.  107).. 

Small  bearb  erosion  (smtnil  imijecls  not  rt>- 
qiiirine  siH-ciflc  leei^latioii  costing  up  to 
$,S(K),(K)0  (sec.  103).  .    ,    -- 

Recreation  facilities,  coniiilcted  projects  . 

Fish  and  wildlife  stlldll■.^  > )'  s,  Fisli  and  Wild- 
life ."servire)-. 

.Aquatic  plant  control  >  IDt).'.  act!..       . 

F.mployees  coini><'ns.tti'rn    . 

Reduction  (orant)cii>aie.i  .sav.n^tsand  slippages. 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1967 


I  Construction 


J2.00a000 

•1,750,000 

500,000 


253,000 
51  Kl.  0<J0 


e,  000,  (100 

500,000 
1,500.000 


250.000 
5,000,000 

550,000 

225,'6o6 
-95,700,000 


(iraiid  tot.-ii,  ruiislru.'tioi),  peneral 


944,909,000 


Planning 


$267,000 


(963,  236, 000) 


18,327,000 


House  allowance 


Construction       I'lnnnint' 


$2,  000.  000 

1,  750.  000 

500.000 


%X-,  000 


253,000 
6iW,  000 


6.  4y4.()(X) 
500.000 


1.741,000 


25(1,  IH)0 
5,  (XK).  000 

550.000 

225,600" 
-127,700,000  1 


^fiuttf  uiiuwaiice 


C  oulereiice  aliowunc 


Construction 


Plaiming 


$2,ooaooo 

1,76a  000 
600,000 


253,000 
500,000 


6,494,000 
500,000 

2, 987, 000 


250,000 
6,000,000 

550,000 
300,000 

225,000 
-127,700,000 


930,494,000  I       23.221,000 
(953.  715.  0001 


947, 288.  000 


$•267,  ooa 


Construction  |     Plaiming 


$2.  000.  000 

1,760,000 

500,000 


$267,000 


I 


253,000 

500,001) 


I 


6, 494, 000 
600.000 

2,987,000 


250,000 
5,000,000 

550,000 
300,000 

225,000 
-127,700,000 


24,070,(100 


|»71,35^,  (KKi 


y43. 573,000l         23,887,000 
1964.460,000) 


•In  accordance  with  H    Doc.  441,  dated  May  17,  196«,  recommended  budget  amendment  as  follows: 


State  and  project 


From— 


Construction,  general: 

Calitomia:  Oroville  Kisirvoir 
Florida:  Central  and  .southeni  Florida 
Illinois 

Calumet  River  bridges.. 

Hunt  [)ralnage  District  and  Luna  Lake 

Drainage  District 

Kiin.s.as  I 

\It'rri;un • 

I  isttwatonite -- - -- 

.Ma.s.siichU5etls    .Marhlehead  Harlx)r  .      ' 

.New  Jersey    New  Jerst"y  Intracoastal  Water-  | 
w.iy.  Point  riea,s;int  Canal  (major  rehabili- 
tation)  - -I 


$13,600,000 
12,200,000 

2,300,000 

500,000 

50,000 
400,000 
700,000 

830,000 


To- 


State  and  project 


$11,400,000 
13,  700,  000 

1,800,000 

200,000 

0 

200,000 

0 

690,000 


Construction,  ecnerul— Continued 

Ohio:  Lorain  liartjor 

Texas: 

Brazos  Island  Harbor  (major  rehabilita- 
t  ion !. - 

Coo[)er  Kcservoir .._ 

C.alveston  Harbor  and  Channel  36-feet 

Somerville  Reservoir 

Texas  City  Channel  40-foot 

Wisconsin:  (ireen  Bay  H;irljor 


Total,  Ponstrnotion,  peneral. 


From- 


$2, 000. 000 


600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

3,342,000 

1,425,000 

2,  500, 000 


$1, 000, 000 


0 

0 

250,000 

2,342,000 

7'25.  000 
1,750,000 


41,  647,  000  34,  057,  000 

(-7,490,000) 


-i-c.  107  project, 
-ec  2a'5  project. 

N    •  rv-illl'lted  (CalistH 


ek.  Wasli.). 


MIs,.M.S.SIl'PI    RIVER    AND    TRIBUTARIES 

M:  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  for 
M:.-M.s.sippi  River  and  tributaries,  the 
co::; <:t-nct'  rtport  provides  $87,135,000, 
*l:.ch  IS  $215,000  below  the  amount  ap- 
p:\At-d  by  ihe  Senate;  $10,035,000  above 


the  budget;  $2,185,000  above  the  House; 
and  $2,192,500  above  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation  explaining  the  action  of  the 


(X)nferees  on  the  appropriation  for  flood 
control,  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  arui  trUiatnnes.  fiscal  year  1967 


Project 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  flscal  year  1967 


I  Construction 


1    (ieiieral  investlgfttions; 

(a)  Examinations  and  surveys 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data. 


Planning 


J150,000 
100.000 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Construction       I'lanninp     Construction 


Planning 


Subtotal,  general  investignlioiis 


-I- 


250,000 


i.structlon  and  planning:  { 

\lis.si.ssir)pi  Riverleveen — 1      $3,000,000 

(haiinel  improvement - 26,  700,000 

-Memphis  Harbor .-  750,000 

Old  Riveroontrol --  1,800,000 

St.  Francis  Ba.sln      _ - |        3,800,000 

Cache  Kivcr 1 

West  Terines.s*^'  trD'iitaries ' 

Lower  Arkans;is  Kivtr  

Tensas  Biisln : 

Boeuf  and  Tcn.siks  Kivcrs,  etc 

Red  River  backw;Uer 


900,000 
200,000 

500,000 
1,200,000 


5^,w.  noo 

UXi,  (XKi 


$400,000 
100.000 


450.000 


$3,650,000 

28,  000,  000 

7,V),  (lOO 

2,  300,  (XXI 

4,300.000 


900,000 
200,000 

600,0(10 
1,200,000 


$100,000 


500,000 


$4,000,000 

30,000,000 

750,000 

2,300,000 

4,300,000 


900,000 

200,000 

600,000 
1, '200, 000 


$100,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction      Planning 


$360,000 
100,000 


460,000 


$3,826,000 

30,000,000 

750,000 

Z 300, 000 

4,300,000 


900,000 
2(10,000 

600,000 
1,200,000 


$100,000 
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Flood  control,  Mittxtiippi  Rtvtr  and  irHmlariet,  Jitcal  \/€aT  1967 — Continued 


Project 

ApproTed  budget  MtimaU 
tor  a*eal  jmt  1907 

Houa*  allowanoe 

Senate  allowance 

CoDferenee  allowance 

CaamneUoD 

PiMinliix 

CoMtrnetkn 

Planning 

Conctructtoa 

Planning 

Conatnictioa 

Plannlni 

2     Conitructlon  and   ■^.uni.ing — CoatlDOed 
V»ioo  Ba«ln 

■^Af  {Ls  Knierv     r    .... 

M,oao 

70.000 
70,000 

80.000 
100.000 

TDlOOO 

80,000 
100.  OOO 

tso.ooo 

70.000 

70,000 

80.000 

100,000 

mow 

TO,  000 

80.000 

100,000 

Km  1  koMerv    ir        „ 

ArUiKitia  K.-srrvoIr 

(ir»'na.la  Res»>rv    ir ,.,. ..... 

I  ['I**r  iiti.i-ir-     r  ftnnfite..., 

tao,ooo 

080,000 

»».0(I0 

Mill.  iU-t:                               

500, 000 
800.000 

soo.ooo 

2.700.000 
7.80a000 

•00,000 
1.200.000 

uo.ooo 

2. 700. 000 

ii.ooaooo 

000,000 
1,200,000 

oao,ooo 

2,700,000 

ii.ooaooo 

600.000 
1,200.000 

680,000 
2. 700.  000 
I1.OO0LOOO 

1  r-rnjuu-.r-s                        ...*. .    .. 

Miii  ^•.i-.-'.-^i-r  i'.'-fT    -to 

I.i.id.t     •>■'.' f  :. 'ptng  plant  1. 

100,000 

100.000 

100.000 

Sl.&MXOOO 
-1.7001000 

SB.  48a  000 
-1,700,000 

2saooo 

00.800.000 
-1.700.000 

2S0i000 

6^625.000 
-1.700,000 

280,000 

K>-''.'l    t.r        r    l:  ^'.;nt-':  ^>v   : .  O  Uld  lUpp*CM. . . 

,1  <      "nfftmctlon  azKl  planntDf 

«a,  SAX  OOO 

37.000.000 

M,7saooo 

+  27.500.000 

2SO.00O 

s«.ioaooo 

27.  MX).  000 

260.000 

88, 026,000 
27,600.000 

250,000 

3.    Mi.;,  ,T..i.     p      

nr-u;  !  ■-  >ca1      . . ... ... 

77  loit  nm 

g4.afin  nm 

87  S(n  nnn 

87  lin  nnn 

" 

' 

'  t' 


K.>-  1   K 


n,t-*\i<-r  L7"a  1  anlt  Of  the  Tenaas  Baitn  project. 


TrrLt     II      DEPARTMENT     nr    THE     [NTXRI'il 

Mr  KI. LENDER  Mr  President,  with 
respect  to  title  11— Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, construction  and  rehabilitation — 
the  c-onferer.ce  bill  provides  $192,?  :5, 000. 
which  IS  $100  000  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved   by    the    Senate,    and    $5  320,000 


dbove  the  amount  allovM-d  by  the  H(!ii.st 
for  this  Item  The  conferei.c  timount  is 
$14.J75.000  above  the  bud^'t-t,  and 
$4,786,500  below  the  apprvpriatum  iov 
1966 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Rxcord  a  tabulation 

Bureau  of  Reclamniinii 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 


,sl;('\i.  ir.i;  the  actior;  of  the  conferee.s  cr. 
the  itt-ms  fur  con.->trucUon  and  rehabii.- 
t.iti  »!'.  and  f  ir  tiit  Upper  Colorado  R.ver 
stxnaif'  project, 

Th.ere  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  U>  W  printed  m  ti.- 
RrroRD,  as  follows; 


Project 


AdviU'^e  ;  ,^n;:ir,^ 

(-'oior4«lu  kiv^T  T'iric -111,1   ,*v,^  i.  ^t»*'-     ^rtfnnv'^ftlUoTDla- 

Pacific  Nor"  *•■.«  'n^i:' ■  -  '.:-,*osi   :,>r-...-    \.-  ;i>Q*-Calllarill»-N«Tads. 

Parker  I '»vis  ;>r'')«t     Vnj   n*-'    i.:!' r::.,i  s  .- .  il  i       

("ecLri*.  V  i.iH>  ;iro}*y?,  '    i, ifor^iA      ,. 

Denver  office  ^ull'llnjj,  '  "oior^.lo .. . . . . ...... 

Frym(tp»fi  Arkir.-<MJ  pr-'ject    i    jiondo. . 

Mann  ''  reek  'TojtTt,  I  Inh*,;  .-,_.......--.---. 

Wisht*  ;.>ri'je<'t ,  Sevi*la,    itforTtia  , ........ 

Prcoe  Kiver  Hum  *ilrr  %iuv%ef  l""l'^-t,'Svw  MnkO-TmM 

.^r^Muk,,*  ;,roj^'t,  ^ 'k^iiliiH.';*  .... . 

Baker  projec;.  ipper  division,  uregoc      .... „„ 

O'xjkBwJ  K'.v^^r  pr',>ect  exteiMioii,  *   r^^-in  ..«.. 

Canadian  K'.ver  ;  pij^ct,  Trii." 

Lower  Km  'iranle  rehah!  iiitun  ;ir";>-<i,  .Sterjedea  dlvWaa.  TcXM 

Web«r  Hnsiii  prn)«-t.  '   tan  ...... 

Chier  J'jseph  f)u:;  proj^t.  i'rnv.:>  f-inasket  unit,  Waahlngtoo ., 

Chief  J<)«ir|>fi  iMm  pntrct   Wh!U«^)ne  Coulee  unit.  Waahlngtoo . ..... 

Coluiii '  \A  H  k-ti;;  i  rvjje*  t,  W'  iaftinitum  ,    .- ...«..- 

Cohin.'m  Hi4in  ^fit^ct,  M\  ;H>wer;'iti;:'.,  Urand  Coulee  Daxn,  Waah .-.. 

rf^Mjkane  ^  i.,»'y  ','r',;*^'!    V\  i^^ln^to^        

I^rHUi.^iEe  an,1  ■:,,-;    r  ;"nstr'irtj,in  . ....... 

Reh  i'  i::'.a'.u:r.   ui  '.     -"■"-•■■""  "f  i'llT'l"g  ] 


,>'.:  u,i,i. 


MivsiMjr;    Kivt-r  .'iu^ii:  ;ir,  •••  t: 

\!!'i>n)i  ;ni'     rC  i:,<.t,s 

Oarri«>i:    ::..-rM,:i   ii.:    Sorth  Dakot»4outb  Dakot*., 

ClUn   K:  !.r    .n,'     k  u.-s-^-s ... 

TTvn.'i:!;:v>H'ii    !;vi,i,r; 

\ ■•i,,  y'.iii',   i:i;c    Vt.,ir.  i::  .  A  ■.  ,'iilng., ... 

I  THin-me  -inij  :!;.n,,r    ■  ;  ^u  .     r)n_    .. 

in  v,-.stii;.tl ,,  111.1  


^!.'  t.ji.^.    .Vl.-isoun  K.vcr  !<  ton  [iroject... 
Other  1 '>-(au-t!nenl  ot  the  Interior  KiT..le«_. 


M  isouri  RiTcr  Baain  proj*cl 


t  ■  n '  1 :  St  ,- 


iLnructloD  and  rehabilitation 

''.■.  '.iiiD  baaed  on  anticipated  deiajF*.. 


Fuiai   curutruciioo  and  rehabiUtatloo . 


Budget 

eatlmate 


8, 

28, 

69. 

1. 
18. 

1. 

2. 


18,000 
066,000 
848,000 
002.000 

987,000 
294.000 
000,000 
»M,000 
228,000 


680,000 
608,000 

. . '.,  i»i 

397.000 
726.000 
TOU^OOO 
300,000 
000.000 
727,000 
481,000 
424.000 


Hooae 

allowance 


$6,000 

3,066,000 

26,848,000 

602,000 

71.357.000 

1.394.000 

18.000.000 

1.946,000 

2,226,000 


109. 407.  000 


2.osaooo 
2.ooaooo 

13.800.000 
6,401,000 

t.  Ma  000 

2,216,000 
1,602,000 


30,188.000 
3, 47a  000 


SUCK.  000 


■■,0H^000 

-26,088,000 


178,000.000 


1.880,000 
2.065.000 

;  t  .1 ').  i.»«) 
«c 

-»,   JIV 

: .  ^<.,    n<i 

1.  7.'7.  000 
2. 876. 000 
4.424.000 


Senate 
allowance 


Jl,  Ml''.  (XIU 


173.423.000 


'2.060.000 

2.ooaooo 

13.50a000 
8.  491.  000 
3,300.000 
2.218.000 
1,832.000 


34388,000 
$.470^000 


83,888.000 


207,29^000 
-20.236,000 


187, 065, 000 


26,848,000 

602,000 

71.357.000 

1.794.  OOO 
18.800.000 

1.946.000 

2.  225. 000 
280.000 

1.5.10,000 

2.666.000 

600.000 

14.216.000 

630,000 

3,  307. 000 
7-28.000 
700.000 

IJ,  SOD,  000 
3.000,000 
1.727.000 
2.  676. 000 
4.424.000 


172,827,000 


3,064000 

2.000.000 
13,500.000 
6,901.000 
3.300,000 
2.  215.  000 
2,187.000 


31. 213. 000 
3. 470. 000 


34.68S.000 


207.610.000 
-15.035,000 


1»>.  475. 000 


Conference 
allowance 


11,  *>    X' 


25. 84$.  00(1 
69?.  01)1 

71.  r"  -ft 
1. -'"<    'I 

18,h"  'I 
l.W  ■' 
2,.'  '  I' 
-.'  " 
1..'.  " 
2,6       " 


14,  .  1 

3..T'- 

70i 

12.  sm 

3.  0(< 

1,7- 

2,  «:• 

4,4:4. 


'100 


ir2.827,00C 


2. 050,  OU 

2.000,0(1 

13,  soot  OlJi' 

5. 941,  on. 

3, 300, 001 
2.215,000 
2.107,000 


31. 113.001] 

3. 4:a  000 


34,583.000 


207.410,000 
-15.035.000 


192. 375.  OOC 


October  1 


I'pper  Colorado  Rlvi  r 
.i^dvance  planning, 
ronstruction: 

Colorado  River 
Curreriinti ' 
Cllcn  Canyc 
Transmissif 
Particlpalw  P' 
Bostwuk  r 
Centr.il  Via 
Lyman  pro] 
Sun  Juan-C 
Silt  project, 

Ruhtotal.. 

Prainage  and  minoi 

Page  Accomiiiodat  it 

Recreational  and  Us 

National  Park  .^ 

Bureau  of  Sptirt 

Subtotal 

Cudistributed  redui 


Total. 


TITLE  lU      ATOMl 

Mr,  ELLENDEI 
-.iilr  III.  no  cha 
coiilcrees  As  Se 
deals  witii  the  Ai 
sion, 

nri-E   IV    iNi 

Title  IV  provid 

the  St,   Lawrencf 

Corpi-iration,   the 

Commission,  the  ' 

CL.    and     the     / 

oceanic  Canal  St 

I  have  already 

ate    the    table    in 

was  done  as  to  ea 

Mr,      MANSFi: 

will  the  Senator  j 

•.;on'' 

.Mr   ELLENDEF 

.Mr    MANSFIEI 

ri-cail   the   amer.d 

J"  behalf  of  my  i 

Mr     .MetcalfI    a 

'..'le  transferabilit 

Ciiief  of   Enginee 

building  the  Libb 

These  funds  woul 

•■dy  the  difficult  1 

area 

Was  that  propo; 

Mr    ELLENDEI 

Mr    MANSFIEI 

•aw  when  the  me 

Mr      ELLENDE 

correct 

Mr  MANS  FIE 
deepest  personal  I 
for  what  he  has  d 
of  Montana  in  a 
also  for  his  clear 
marks  and  statei 
absolute  priority  i 
L;bby  going  first  t 
Moruana 
I  thank  the  Sent 

Mr  ellj:nder 

-''Icome, 

Mr   HRUSKA. 
'•^'  take  this  opport 
*e!l  the  chairman 
-sual  dedicated  ai 
Uils  very  compreh 
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October  ]J,  I'j 


0  6 


Orfnber  12 


her  12,  1966 


onferenoe  allowance 


itructlon 

rianntog 

mm 

a, MO 

n.ooo 

tto,ooo 

100,000 

uo.O(n 

600.000 

.200,000 

«».000 

.7tn,ooo 

,0001 000 

100,00) 

;,e3i,ooo 

,70^000 

2io.<n 

,026,000 
,  MO.  000 

2*0.000 

87. 1U.000 


the  conferees  or. 
Ion  and  rehabih- 
■r  Colorado  River 

tion,  the  tabula- 
B  printed  in  the 


*6 

laee 


Conferenct 
allowauM 


M.OOO 

tl.3O>i,000 

tx.cm 

25.  MS,  lU 

f^.OOO 

Otf-Jli 

57.000 

71.  i'T   .< 

M.OOO 

l..'V4    II 

W.OOO 

18.N«     11 

>«.000 

l.M'     >' 

.'J.  000 

2,."      M 

so.  000 

'J/.     II 

W.OOO 

l,.V..i.   11 

tS,000 

•.'.6-'.  II 

W.OOO 

rvni   11 

S.00O 

U.:\':M 

10.000 

fl^i, '« 

)7,000 

3.3:C.  II 

»,aoo 

7.,'.  ill 

n,ooo 

7111, 'U' 

n.ooo 

12.SL»      ■■ 

n.ooo 

3.(X«     <■ 

.'7.000 

1.7.:  II 

•rt.  000 

2.67'    ■> 

'4.000 

4. 4:4.  uu 

!7.000 

172,827,000 

MX  000 

2. 050.  Oil 

0.000 

2.  000,  Ol»i 

)o,aoo 

13, 500,  000 

11.000 

5.»4i,nnfi 

»,000 

3, 301).  i«JI' 

5.000 

2,2H.  ™iii 

i7.oao 

2, 107.  (Ml 

3.000 

3l,li3.onu 

0.000 

3,  47a  000 

a.  000 

H883,000 

aooo 

207, 410. 00(1 

14.000 

-lS,035,0(fi 

5.000 

192.375.000 

October  12,  1966 
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Project 


lupw  Colorado  Rlvc-r  Basin  fund:  I 

advance  planning X. 


ronstruction; 

Colorado  Rivtr  storiigc  project: 

Currecimtl  unit,  Colorado - 

Olen  Canyon  unit,  ArizoDa-Utah^ 

Transmission  division  . 

rorticlpstinf!  projects: 

Bostwlck  Park  project,  Color.iilo     .      

Central  I'tah  project,  noiimville  unit,  Ctah 

Lyman  project,  Wyominc-Ctah 

San  Juan-Cliaina  project,  Cuiorado-New  Mexico. 
Silt  project,  Colorado , 


Suhtotal 

I^rainage  and  minor  construction. 

page  Aocomniodation  School.  Arliona .... 

Recreational  and  flsh  and  wlldlile  facilities: 

National  Park  Service. . 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Subtotal 

I'tidlstrilmted  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays. 


Total- 


BudRet 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


senate 
allowance 


$618,000 


13.941,000 
2, 288,  000 
4.151,000 

1. 180.  000 
2,  700,  000 
2,609,000 
14, '200,  000 
1, 140.  000 


42, 827. 000 
1,318,000 


2,600,000 
1,300.000 


47, 94.\  000 
-4,895,000 


43, 050, 000 


$618,000 


13.941.000 
2.288.000 
4,151,000 

1, 180,  (X» 
7,500,000 
2,609,000 
14,200,000 
1, 140, 000 


47, 627, 000 

1,318,000 

148,000 

2,500,000 
1,300,000 


52, 893, 000 
-3, 945, 000 


48, 948,  000 


$618,000 

13,941,000 
2,288,000 
4,151,000 

1,190,000 
7.500.000 
2.609,000 
14. 200,  000 
1.140,000 


47, 627,  000 

1,318.000 

148,000 

2,  500.  000 
1.300,000 


62, 893. 000 
-2.  695. 000 


50, 198,  000 


Conference 
allowance 


$618,000 


13.941.000 

J.2S8.0U1 
4,151,000 

i.ign.  000 
7.  .soo.  000 

2.609.000 

14, 200,  000 

1. 140.  000 


47. 627,  000 

1,318,000 

148,000 

2.500.000 
1.300.000 


52,893.000 
-2.895.000 


50, 198, 000 


TITLE  m.    ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMtSSZON 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
title  III,  no  change  was  made  by  the 
conferees.  As  Senators  know,  that  title 
deals  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

TTTLX    IV.    INDEPENDENT    OFFICES 

Title  IV  provides  funds  for  the  TVA. 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate the   table   indicating   exactly   what 
was  done  as  to  each  agency  in  this  title. 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  ques- 
tion? 1 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield.        ' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  Senator  may 
recall  the  amendment   which  I  offered 
on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mr    Metcalf]    and   myself   concerning 
the  transferability  of  funds  under  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of 
b'jiiding  the  Libby  Dam  and  Fleservoir. 
Tliese  funds  would  be  used  to  help  rem- 
«ly  the  diflflcult  fiscal  situation  in  that 
area 
Was  that  proposal  retained? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     And  that  will  be 
law  when  the  measure  is  signed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  express  my 
deepest  personal  thanks  to  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  done  to  help  the  people 
of  Montana  in  a  delicate  situation,  and 
also  for  his  clear  and  unambiguous  re- 
marks and  statements  relative  to  the 
absolute  priority  of  power  generated  at 
Libby  going  first  to  benefit  the  people  of 
Montana, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  very 
welcome. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  again  how 
»ell  the  chairman  has  performed  in  his 
^ual  dedicated  and  eCacient  fashion  on 
^  very  comprehensive  report. 
CXII 1660 -Part  19 


Let  me  make  two  observations.  One, 
the  bill  in  its  final  form  is  below  the 
budget  and  is  substantially  below  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  last  fiscal  year.  It 
is  therefore  that  some  restraint  was  ex- 
ercised In  keeping  with  the  Presidents 
request  that  that  be  done  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  accommodate  some 
of  the  other  demands  upon  the  moneys 
in  the  public  treasury. 

The  other  feature  on  which  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  is  on  the  com- 
mitments. The  new  construction  starts, 
particularly  the  59  future  commitments 
involve  less  than  1  year's  expenditure; 
namely,  In  the  neighborhood  of  $804 
million.  The  bill,  of  course,  runs  about 
$967  million,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  wish  to  say,  In  that  connection, 
that  the  amoimt  which  wUl  be  spent  dur- 
ing fiscal  1967  is- under  the  amount  that 
was  spent  for  those  purposes  last  year. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  new^  starts  are 
important  because  they  are  what  deter- 
mines the  level  of  expenditures  at  a  later 
time.  It  Is  in  keeping,  again,  with  main- 
taining a  respectable  level  of  activity  in 
this  field,  one  which  is  consistent,  as  I 
say,  with  the  other  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  yet  going  ahead  with  the 
program  which  means  so  much  to  our 
economic  and  commercial  life  and  its 
great  Impact  on  the  national  defense 
features. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  many  courtesies  and  his  many 
efTorts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  staff,  in 
connection  with  getting  the  bill  into  its 
final  form. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  one  question 
I  wanted  to  ask  is  based  on  our  prior  con- 
versation concerning  the  priority  of  use 
In  the  waterpower  generated  at  Montana 
dams.    Our  colloquy  at  that  time  in  the 


Senate  brought  out  the  unequivocal  fact 
that  the  State  of  Montana,  the  people  of 
Montana  have  first  and  absolute  priority 
to  these  waters  and  to  the  power  gen- 
erated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  colloquy  that 
we  had  during  the  debate  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  clearly  indi- 
cates that  you  are  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  sale  of  power  and  I  think 
your  position  is  substantiated  by  what 
has  happened  at  other  facilities.  It 
is  more  economical  to  make  distribu- 
tion of  the  electricity  near  the  dam  or  the 
generating  facility  than  to  transmit  that 
power  great  distances;  and  that  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  at  Grand 
Coulee  and  at  Bonneville  and  the  other 
large  dams  which  have  been  constructed 
in  the  Northwest.  I  do  not  see  that  there 
should  be  any  exception  with  respect  to 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course  those 
other  dams  get  most  of  their  water  to 
beef  up  their  power  from  Montana;  it  is 
only  proper  that  the  Senate  should  speci- 
fy unequivocally,  as  we  have  done  in 
this  act,  that  Montana  get  prior  use  of 
its  own  water  and  the  power  generated 
therefrom. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  emphatic  statement. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  in  the  tribute  he 
has  paid  to  the  chairman.  The  chair- 
man and  his  staff  do  an  outstanding  job 
each  year;  but,  of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  equally  capable  and 
helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est the  remarks  of  certain  Members  of 
the  House  yesterday  who  have  thus  far 
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opposed  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  proj- 
ect. I  note  their  continued  reservations 
about  It  even  though  they  Anally  voted 
for  almost  all  of  the  amount  that  the 
Senate  favored  for  the  project  and  tliat 
the  President  requested. 

I  note  that  they  key  their  reservations 
to  a  stafT  study  now  underway  b>  the 
Houje  Appropriations  Committee — the 
cost  of  which  does  not  come  out  of  the 
$1,100,000  appropriated  for  this  project 
and  does  not  In  any  manner  delay  or  hold 
up  planning  action  by  the  Army  I  Engi- 
neers with  the  $1,100,000  now  beln*  ap- 
propriated for  this  project. 

But  I  also  note  that  these  owonents 
of  the  project  express  the  hope  that  hose 
of  us  who  support  It  will  abandon  It  :f  the 
House  Appropriations  staff  ultlmitely 
opposes  the  project  In  the  sUfT  study 
that  It  finally  submits  The  pres.'.  has 
Informed  me  that  when  some  House  sup- 
porters of  the  project  were  asked  as  to 
whether  they  would  abide  by  the  con- 
clusions of  the  staff  study  ;f  ne«ativ  and 
abandon  further  support  of  the  project. 
they  declined  to  make  a  commitment  ais 
to  whether  they  would  so  abandon  the 
project  or  continue  to  support  It. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  asked  this  lues- 
tlon  But  I  want  to  make  It  abundintly 
clear  that  I  will  not  abandon  the  Dltkey- 
Uncoln  School  project  even  If  the  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee  staff  5tudy 
opposes  the  project. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  House  staff 
making  the  study  as  Ion*,'  is  u  does  not 
delay  action  on  the  project  and  ,akes 
none  of  the  funds  from  that  whi:-h  i.s 
being  appropriated  for  the  project  -and 
It  does  not  In  either  instance.  But.  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  do  not  feel  amy 
obllgatloi'.  lo  be  automatically  bound  by 
the  action  or  findings  of  a  staff  of  a 
House  committee. 

The  Federal  CHDvemment  experts  have 
already  made  thorough  studies  ol  thus 
project  and.  on  the  basis  of  thoee  studies, 
are  unreservedly  supporting  this  pr  iject 
The  Federal  Government  experts  arc  t^ie 
Army  Engineers  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  they  both  vigorously  support 
this  project  on  the  basis  of  their  studle.s 

As  I  said,  I  have  no  objection  If  the 
House  wan  us  to  make  Its  o^-n  stud?  It 
Is  just  as  much  within  Its  rights  to  do  so 
as  would  be  the  Senate  to  make  it.  own 
Study. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  Senat<  will 
make  a  further  study  because  clearly  an- 
other study  Is  not  needed  The  .Army 
Engineers  have  testified  that : 

I  t  There  U  no  need  for  fvirth<?r  dtudv  and 
lnve«tlg«Ui.ii  of  the  project  for  ',t  had  been 
B'u  idled  geveral  lUnee,  flUag  studies  In  1*63. 
liio6    U6d.  1963  and  1965 

(2'  These  studies  have  clearly  established 
that  the  pn.>Ject  aiet  all  th.-ee  :e«u  of  lai 
comparability  b.  flnalicU.  feajJlblllty,  and 
(CI    fivorahle   Benefit   Cc«t   Ratio:    and 

(3i  The  Benefit  Cost  Ratio  Ls  a  verv  faror- 
abl«  1  8-to-l  ratio- -In  other  words,  annually 
the  benefits  will  b«  twle«  as  great  a«  the  cost 
of  the  project 

Bec»uae  of  these  facts.  Mr  Prejildent 
I  want  to  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear  I  refuse  m  hedge  m  the  sllghte.st 
by  merely  m-ikir;<  no  comment  or  declin- 
ing to  answer  the  question  of  whether  I 
would  accept  the  House  staff  study  re- 


port as  binding  and  drop  my  support  of 
the  project  If  the  Ho'jse  staff  .study  re- 
suits  in  opposition  to  the  project. 

1  shall  not  abandon  the  Dickey-Un- 
coln  School  project  regardless  of  the 
House  staff  study  I  shall  continue  ui 
support  the  project  because  the  real  au- 
thoriUes  have  spoken  and  support  it 
There  is  no  need  lor  the  House  staff 
study— and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  tech- 
nique of  studying  a  project  to  death  suc- 
cessfully applied  lo  this  project  to  result 
in  killing  It 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me.' 

Mrs  SMITH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Iht?  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  as  one  of 
a  half  dozen  persorus  who  were  called 
together  by  President  Kennedy  when  the 
matter  of  promoUng  the  Dlckey-Uncoln 
School  dam  and  reservoirs  project  was 
first  brought  up.  we  met  at  the  White 
House  with  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  as  well  ai.  witli 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs 
Smith  1.  the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  and  I  believe  two  or  three 
others. 

Since  that  time  no  one  has  worked 
more  assiduously  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  Dlckey-Uncoln  project  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs 
SMrrHl  In  fact,  as  I  recall,  she  was 
working  very  hard  when  some  of  her 
present-day  crlUcs  were  not  perJcularly 
Interested 

Thus.  I  want  to  give  her  full  credit. 
Although  the  Dlckey-UncoLn  project  has 
not  yet,  come  to  the  point  of  producing 
power  for  the  northeastern  section  of 
this  country.  It  has  already  been  of  great 
benefit  In  that  It  has  spurred  the  private 
utility  compaiiles  Intii  announcing  Im- 
provements In  their  own  endeavors  which 
otherwise,  I  fear,  they  might  not  have 
thought  of  for  another  10  years. 

I  want  to  give  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  1  full  credit  for  the 
ftne  work  she  has  done  In  promoting  this 
power  project  which.  I  am  sure,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  other  New  Elngland 
States  as  well  as  to  the  Stale  of  Maine 

Mrs  SMITH  I  want  to  thank  the  dls- 
UnguLshed  Senator  from  Vermont.  No 
one  knows  the  need  for  public  power  In 
the  Northeast  more  than  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  He  Is  always  very, 
very  helpful,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  efforts 

Mr  M.\NSPIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator   from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.   SMTTH.     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFTELD  I  am  fully  aware 
of  how  effective  and  encouraging  the  sup- 
port of  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
:Mrs  Smith  I  has  been  for  many  legiti- 
mate and  badly  needed  projects  of  this 
nature  In  my  own  part  of  the  country 

Without  her  support  and  tliat  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine 'Mr  MtreKit) 
and  otiier  of  her  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  tMr 
.Aiken),  and  others  from  the  East,  we 
would  not  have  much  progress 

For  my  part,  having  studied  the 
Dlckey-Uncoln  School  dam  and  reser- 
voir project  for  several  years  I  believe  It 
Is  most  merttortoos  and  would  like  to  see 
It  brought  to  completion. 


I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  .she  has  my  full  support  on 
this  particular  project 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
majority  leader's  words  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  .Maine  will  appreciate  them.  I 
hope  he  will  hear  from  many  of  them 
He  Ls  always  cooperative  and  helpful 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs  SMITH     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSK-'V.  I  subscribe  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  frora 
Vermont  IMr  .Aiken!  with  reference  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Senator  ::,  :r. 
Maine  [Mrs  SMrni]  on  this  partlcu.ar 
project  In  the  committee  of  conferer.ce 
she  very  ably  and  very  fairly,  but  \cr; 
firmly.  Insisted  upon  an  Increase  1::  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  other  body  a:.r. 
.•ightly  so  There  was  a  capability  o! 
some  $2  million  for  this  project  In  fhsfd'. 
1967.  There  was  an  allowance  by  the 
other  body  of  $800,000  for  planniiu- 
The  amount  asked  by  the  Corps  of  Er.^;- 
neers  was  $1,200,000.  She  mi.ssed  th^t 
amount  In  conference  by  only  $100,00: 
but,  nevertheless,  with  her  usual  grace, 
accepted  the  compromise 

I  want  to  testify  that  she  tenaciously 
Insisted  on  a  project  for  which  she 
worked  with  such  vigor,  the  merlt.^  :f 
which  were  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  ar.d 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  That 
should  bear  some  weight. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr? 
Smith!  is  correct  In  saying  that  if  the 
other  body  wants  to  study  the  feasibility 
or  a.ny  other  feature  of  It,  that  Is  all 
right;  but  we  do  have  certain  standara.; 
which  apply  to  situations  of  this  ki:.j 
£uid  they  have  been  satisfied. 

Mrs  SMITH  I  thank  the  di.s*:,'.- 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  \\i\i 
very  helpful  In  supporting  me  in  confer- 
ence 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER  Mr.  President.  1 
share  the  views  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  the  fine  wofk 
done  by  the  distinguished  Senator  tr.n: 
Maine  I  Mrs  Smith  1  Not  only  did  .^ht 
work  hard  with  respect  to  that  particu- 
lar project,  but  I  rtHrall  that,  when  I  t,rF' 
became  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Northeast  had  really  been  neglected  1:, 
the  past  Throu>;h  the  cooperatiu:i  o: 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  liam 
that  area,  we  were  able  to  provide  fund- 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  project.- 
that  had  been  authorized  many  year*^ 
previously. 

Tlie  unfortunate  thing  is  that  r  :•  ■ 
quired  aimort  a  calamity  to  mak«  '. ;• 
people  of  that  area  see  the  liKht 

I  am  gratified  to  have  received  the  c  - 
operation  of  the  Senator  from  Ma::.i 
(Mrs  Smith!  and  others,  particularly 
with  regard  to  this  fine  project.  I  know 
It  Is  going  to  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  that 
entire  area 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress,  in  the  near 
future,  will  provide  sufficient  fundi,  not 
only  for  planning,  but  for  constiiiction 
of  the  project. 

Insofar  as  my  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  certain,  because  I  have  no  oppositlor. 
I  hope  to  continue  my  membership  o: 
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the  subcommittee.  I  can  assure  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  I  will  continue  to 
work  In  the  best  way  I  can  to  make  all 
the  waters  of  our  Nation  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  This  is  a  classic 
example  of  how  It  can  be  done  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  country. 

I  appreciate  tlie  fine  things  said  about 
me.  but  without  the  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  could 
not  have  gone  forward  with  this  very  im- 
portant program. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  very  helpful 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Ken  Bousquet.  who 
sits  beside  me  He  is  a  very  devoted  pub- 
lic servant,  and  he  knows  the  problems 
involved  very  well.  With  his  good  work, 
and  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  are  able  to  get  to- 
gether and  provide  each  year  for  a  fine 
bill  that  has  results  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  land  smd  water  re- 
sciurces  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  would  like  to  add  Just 
this  word.  The  people  In  New  England 
and  Maine  are  most  grateful  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  It  has  been  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  have  served  un- 
der his  direction.  It  has  l)een  an  educa- 
tion for  me.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  serve 
with  him  and  imder  him  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  necessarily  absent  and  has 
gone  to  Kentucky.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  he  has  pre- 
pared on  H.R.  17787  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sxnator  Coopxa 

I  will  vote  for  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  bill  to  provide  appropriations  for  the 
civil  works  program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Cotnmla- 
8lon.  the  Water  Resoiirces  OouncU.  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  for 
other  agencies,  far  the  current  PlBcal  Tear 
which  began  July  1,  1966. 

Sa  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  am 
also  privileged  to  vote  on  these  Items  In  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I  know 
the  effort  and  leadership  given  by  my  friend, 
Sen.'itor  Elle.vder  and  I  have  followed  care- 
fully the  proposals  submitted  In  the  Budget 
and  the  testunony  given  to  the  Committee 
on  all  of  the  budget  items  and  on  other 
projects. 

ITie  bill  before  the  Senate  today.  Hit. 
17787,  Is  more  than  «32  million  below  the 
Budget  requests  made  by  the  President,  and 
It  Is  almost  $191  million  below  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  last  year.  I  know 
the  careful  consideration  that  was  given  to 
&1!  requests  and  I  know  the  emphasis  which 
was  placed  upon  projects  with  well-estab- 
lished benefits  in  ratio  to  costs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  where  the 
programs  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  im- 
portant to  our  people  and  to  many  commu- 
nities, and  to  the  protection  of  Uvea  and 
property  and  the  encouragement  of  Indxistry, 
the  bin  continues  the  high  level  of  work  of 
last  year  The  Senate  Committee  upheld 
the  full  Budget  requests  for  Kentucky  proj- 


ects made  in  January,  as  well'  as  supported 
new  funds  for  planning  included  in  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Conference  Report  has 
maintained  these  Items. 

I  testified  for  these  funds  and  about  tlie 
need  for  these  projects,  which  I  know  from 
the  years  of  work  for  authorization  and  pres- 
entation to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
has  been  my  strong  view  that  flood  protec- 
tion work  In  Kentucky  and  In  other  States 
must  go  forward  on  a  regular  and  continu- 
ing basis,  and  though  the  House  has  not 
included  all  planning  funds  voted  by  the 
Senate,  I  hope  that  the  situation  will  allow 
further  consideration  as  early  as  possible  In 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
this  bUl  to  the  Floor  with  full  consideration, 
and  I  am  glad  to  give  my  support  to  passage 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  HRUSKA 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEATH  OF  WILBUR  MACKEY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  learned,  with  very  deep  sorrow,  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  a  distlngtiished 
California  newspaperman,  Mr.  Wilbur 
Mackey,  publisher  of  the  Pallbrook, 
Calif.,  Enterprise. 

I  had  the  honor  of  calling  Wilbur 
Mackey  a  friend.  He  was  one  of  that 
great  American  breed  of  small  town  and 
community  journalists  dedicated  unsel- 
fishly to  the  public  good,  a  breed  which, 
I  am  always  proud  to  recall.  Included  my 
late  beloved  father.  They  have  ever 
helped  to  strengthen  our  country,  in  the 
benign  and  helpful  influence  which  they 
have  ever  exerted. 

Early  In  his  career  as  a  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Mackey  graced  the  Senate  Press  Gal- 
lery and  the  Press  Gallery  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  writer  and  mem- 
ber. He  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  Wash- 
ington White  House  press  correspondents 
as  well. 

For  a  time  he  was  foreign  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  his  desk  handled 
all  foreign  stringer's  stories,  as  well  as 
those  coming  over  the  teletype,  which 
dealt  with  the  news  from  across  the  seas. 
His  two  predecessors  In  that  position 
were  the  late  Ernie  Pyle  and  the  late 
Robert  Ruark.  And  Mack  was  of  the 
same  quality,  the  same  kind  of  man. 

Wilbur  Mackey  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  was  respected  by  his  neighbors 
as  well  as  by  his  fellow  journalists.  He 
was  a  fine  family  man.  He  was  dedicated 
to  his  country,  to  his  State,  and  to  his 
hometown. 

His  newq>aper  was  devoted  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  people's  right  to  know. 
Bigotry  appalled  him.  His  trenchant 
pen  was  used  against  poUtlcal  extremists 
and  agitators,  for  he  followed,  in  his 
life,  a  rule  of  moderation.  He  simply  was 
unselfishly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Last  Riftay  he  desired  to  donate  blood  to 
the   bloodmobfle   in   Pallbrook.     Then, 


alas.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  can- 
cer. He  underwent  surgery.  He  con- 
tinued a  "business  as  usual"  policy  al- 
most until  the  hoiir  he  died.  And,  thus, 
a  fine,  decent,  constructive  life  came  pre- 
maturely to  a  close. 

My  wife  would  wish  to  join  me  in  this 
belated  expression  of  condolences  to  his 
widow  and  his  two  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  an  editorial  on  the  death 
of  Wilbur  Mackey  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farewell  to  a  Newsman 

Wilbur  Mackey.  Fallbrook  Enterprise  pub- 
lisher, succumbed  to  cancer  In  Palomar  Hos- 
pital at  6:30  p.m.  Monday,  at  the  age  of  57. 
His  wife  Marian  was  with  him  when  death 
c<ime. 

Mackey  purchased  the  Enterprise  In  1955 
after  moving  here  from  Fontana,  Calif., 
where  he  was  editor  and  general  manager, 
as  well  as  a  stockholder  of  the  Herald  News. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Marian,  and 
two  sons,  Robert  and  Charles. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Friday  at  10  a.m.  with  Fr. 
Ear]  Ullman  officiating. 

Mr.  Mackey's  body  will  lie  In  state  at 
Berry-Bell  Chapel  of  the  Hills  Fallbroc* 
Thursday  evening  from  5  to  8  o'clock. 

Born  In  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  19,  1909, 
the  son  of  Charles  and  Crlssle  Hlckey  Mack- 
ey. he  was  raised  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  family  moved  to  Galesburg, 
111.,  where  Mackey  graduated  from  Galesburg 
High  School,  and  attended  Knox  College. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, N.Y.  City  and  George  Washington 
University   In   Washington,   D.C. 

Mackey  broke  Into  the  newspaper  field  In 
1932  at  the  New  York  American  where  he 
was  copy  boy  and  later  Junior  telegraph  edi- 
tor and  cub  reporter.  He  served  as  copy  boy 
for  Damon  Runyon,  when  the  latter  covered 
the  Lindbergh  kidnap  trial  of  Bruno  Haupt- 
man.  As  a  cub  reporter  he  handled  the 
casualty  lists  and  side  stories  of  the  holo- 
caust of  the  German  dirigible  Hindenburg 
burning  at  Lakehurst,  N  J. 

Four  years  later  he  moved  to  the  Baltimore 
News-Poet  as  copy  editor.  By  1938  he  was 
copy  editor  at  the  Washington  Post.  Cleared 
for  service  as  a  Marine  Corps  combat  cor- 
respondent, he  was  later  declared  over-sige, 
and  then  became  foreign  editor  at  the  Wash- 
ington Post  during  World  War  n.  His  desk 
handled  all  foreign  stringer's  stories  as  well 
a.=  those  coming  over  the  teletype.  His  two 
immediate  predecessors  in  that  position 
were  Ernie  Pyle  and  Robert  Ruark. 

During  the  war  he  wrote  by-lined  stories 
of  such  campaigns  as  Iwo  Jlma,  Guam  and 
the  occupational  landing  in  Japan.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Washington  White  House 
Press  Correspondents  and  the  Senate-House 
Press  gallery. 

In  1938  he  married  the  former  Marian 
Frances  Housh  of  Galesburg,  111.,  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  With  their  elder  son,  Robert, 
needing  a  warmer  climate,  the  Mackeys 
moved  to  McAUen,  Tex.,  where  Mackey  be- 
came the  managing  editor  of  the  McAllen 
Valley  Evening  Monitor  in  the  Texas  grape- 
fruit belt.  When  this  paper  was  sold  In  1962 
the  family  moved  to  Fontana.  There  his 
association  with  the  Fontana  Herald-News 
began.  When  that  paper  In  turn  was  sold, 
Mackey  brought  his  family  to  Fallbrook  and 
bought  the  Enterprise  from  Harold  and  Mar- 
celle  Barkow.  "Mack"  fell  in  love  with 
Pallbrook  at  first  sight. 

Mackey  brought  to  the  Enterprise  a  hard- 
hitting, down  to  earth  style  of  Jovimallsm. 
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Besides  the  three  members  of  the  Board      travel  needs  don't  stop  at  arbitrary  political     great  high  speed,  trunk-like  plan  is  begin- 


would  accept  the  House  staff  study  re-     It  brought  to  completion. 


I  hope  to  continue  my  membership  on 
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He  was  an  e.'Rc;ent  administrator  with  strong, 
honest  cjnvlctl.jna.  and  the  courage  to  itand 
up  fur  them  l>ew  Scarr  San  Diego  Union 
columnist,  referred  to  him  as  the  plain- 
speaking  pun;iaher  of  the  Fallbrook  Enter- 
prise, who  ca:i.^  PallbrrKJk.  p«ople,  people  with 
the  pl'^neer  spirit    ' 

He  was  famous  for  .^Is  outspoken  editorials. 
Many  of  them  were  of  prize- winning  calibre 
He  took  one  county  Qrst  place  and  two  sec- 
onds in  editorials  During  the  eleven  years 
of  his  ownership  of  the  Enrerprlse  the  news- 
paper was  Judged  second  In  the  state  In  the 
weekly  field  on  three  occasions,  once  for  gen- 
eral excellence  once  for  front  page  make-up 
and  once  for  typography  The  Enterprise  also 
won  a  county  flrst  award  In  Freedoni  of  the 
Press  category  a  first  for  Best  ^ews  Story  of 
19»4  and  several  seconds  In  youth  coverage 
and  scho»jl  reporting 

The  Enterprise  won  a  second  In  Commu- 
nity -Service  in  ld«a  for  the  "energeUc  and 
thon;:u,{h  manner  in  which  It  urged  a  study 
to  be  made  of  Incorporation  of  Kallbrook" 
and  for  the  way  in  which  "through  news 
atones  It  maintained  Interest  In  an  Indepen- 
dent   feasibility    study  " 

The  late  John  l>ong.  founder  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Publishers  .\ssn.  used  to 
show  Mackey's  editorials  In  the  Sacramento 
areit  and  once  sent  him  a  note  that  said, 
"give  em  hell '  ' 

In  1967  Mack  wrote  a  friend.  This  U  not 
a  large  newspaper  bu:  I  have  spent  20  years 
as  a  rep<jrter  departmental  editor  and  man- 
ager and  I  insist  that  we  put  out  a  good 
newspaper  "  The  ESiterprlse  pages  have  al- 
ways re.lected  his  drive  to  report  the  facts 
impartially  and  unhesitatingly 

Yet  Mackey  believed  "editorial  w^rlting  Is 
secondary  because  .service  to  the  community 
Is  the  big  Job  the  task  I  feel  goes  ha  ad  In 
hand  with  operating  a  sound  newspaper  " 

He  originated  the  slogan  'Shop  Fallbrook 
Plrst  ■  to  encourage  a  better  business  climate 
His  Interest  In  community  a.Talrs  brought 
him  Into  many  offlces  of  civic  responsibility, 
being  twice  chal.-Tnan  of  the  Pallbrook  United 
Fund,  and  once  Palomar  District  chairmtLn 
for  the  North  County  area,  a  member  of  the 
San  Diego  County  advl.sory  committee  that 
achieved  zoning  in  the  Pallbrock  area  mem- 
ber of  the  Pallbrook  Air  Park  CommlssKm. 
and  mai,y  times  director  of  the  Chamber  f 
Commerce,  both  Mc.MIen  and  Pontana.  as 
well  as  Pallbrook  He  was  acUve  In  the  Pall- 
brook notary  Club 

Mackey  also  pushed  a  campaign  to  retain 
the  78-year-old  Baptist  Church  as  a  land- 
mark In  Pallbrook.  with  the  Enterprise  pledg- 
ing »500 

Along  with  Paul  Algert,  he  Instlg.^-.ed  the 
successful  campaign  for  the  Pallbrook  Boys' 
Club  He  c  nstantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  youth  of  today  saying  that,  "chances 
are  the  youth  of  to-day  would  compare  quite 
favorably  with  th.we  In  school  in  the  1920's  " 
He  worked  with  the  former  Assemblyman 
Sheridan  Hegland  and  Pallbrook  Hospital 
board  chairman  Oeorge  Kelsey  In  getting  a 
new  hospital  for  Pallbrook 

Mackey.  at  the  time  of  his  death  wa*  presi- 
dent r>{  the  Sa-'i  Diego  Chapter  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Publishers  As»<jclatlc  n.  and 
had  served  in  that  capacity  twice  before 
He  was  a  member  m  1964  and  1965  )f  the 
Stanford  Editors'  Conference;  one-time  mem- 
ber of  the  Newspaper  Workshop  Panel  at 
Berkeley.  ai;d  *  member  of  the  professional 
Journalism  fraternity  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pro- 
XesBlonal  C^iapler  He  was  a  member  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Industrial   Commission 

Mackey  was  currently  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Southwest  BauK. 
and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  nf  that 
Institution  when  It  was  known  as  the  Bank 
of  Pallbrook 

It  was  a  service  project,  the  Blixxlm.)blle, 
that  led  to  discovery  of  Mackey  ■  malignancy 
He  attempted  to  donate  blood  early  hut  May, 
but  was  turned  away      "We  cant  Ul:e  your 


blood  thU  time,"  tbey  aald.  "Tou'd  better 
go  u:>  a  doctor  right  away  '  He  did,  and 
underwent  surgery  later  that  month  Aware 
of  his  condition  from  that  time,  he  never- 
theless continued  a  "business  as  usual" 
policy  He  was  a  person  who  cotUdn't  accept, 
anything  but  the  "best."  from  others,  or 
himself 

He  lived  and  worked  by  the  Enterprise 
motto.  Tour  Right  to  Know  la  the  Key  to 
All  Your  Liberties   ' 


SAW  nuMciaoo  b.ay  arra  rapid 

TRANSIT  A  MODEL  FOR  .AMERIC.\ 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  the 
fabled  city  of  San  PYanclsco  prides  U.self 
on  Its  reputation  as  the  city  that  knows 
how,"  Today  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  cominur\ltles  there  Is  In  process  of 
construction  a  new  feature  to  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  San  Francisco  metro- 
politan area,  an  Item  that  will  take  It* 
place,  I  am  sure,  with  the  storied  cable 
cars  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  I  re- 
fer to  the  new  bay  area  rapid  transit 
system,  known  locally  as  BART 

A  vital  feature  of  the  project  is  the 
northern  California  transit  develop- 
ment project,  which  brings  together  the 
efforts  of  city,  coimty.  State.  8uid  Federal 
agencies  to  blend  their  contributions  for 
the  benefit  of  this  major  metropolitan 
complex. 

A  rapid  transit  system  alone  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  a  large  urban  area 
There  must  be  eflectlve  coordination  be- 
tween all  elements  of  the  public  system. 
The  schedule  of  the  3-mile-per-hour 
cable  cars  must  be  melded  witli  the  pace 
of  a  70-mlle-an-hour  rapid  tran.sit  train 
This  problem  la  the  particular  point  of 
attack  for  the  northern  California  transit 
demonstration  program,  which  is  bring- 
ing together  all  of  these  diverse  elements, 
as  the  new  rapid  transit  system  comes 
into  being. 

Tills  project  has  been  financed  in  large 
measure  by  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  1964  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,  of  which  I  was  a  coepon- 
sor.  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
.supported  this  worthwhile  measure  will 
share  my  pride,  as  this  project  helps 
bring  to  reality  in  the  golden  city  of  San 
Francisco  a  modem  transit  system  which 
will  be  the  envy  of  the  entire  world 

Mr  President,  my  good  frierul  Mr 
James  Carr.  general  manager  of  public 
utilities  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  recently  described  the  north- 
em  California  demonstration  project  to 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Trsuisit  As- 
sociation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

RcMASKS  or  James  Cars 
Mr      Chairman,     ladles     and     gentlemen. 
■  bumper-to-bumper       and       crawling" — the 
helicopter  reporters  famUlar   description  of 
highway  trafllc. 

A  monstrous  elevated  freeway  going  no- 
where, ending  abruptly  on  San  Francisco's 
famous  waterfront. 

An  increasing  number  of  automobiles  com- 
manding more  street  space  and  off-street 
parking 

These  are  symbols  of  the  foroee  that  are 
returning  the  American  mind  to  the  multiple 


advantages    ot    metropolitan    public    transit 
systems. 

kkOIONAL    KITORT 

Theee  are  forces  that  have  Indirectly 
brought  three  Bay  Area  Transit  Agencies 
together  in  a  nationally  recognized  efTort  to 
design  a  complete,  regional  transit  service 
that  emphasizes  people's  travel  needs  and 
minimizes  arbitrary  political  subdivision 
boundaries 

This  Joint  effort — successful  so  far — which 
was  begun  In  1966  by  a  "Bay  Area  Tran.s;: 
Troika."  has  prompted  federal  officials  to 
c<Ul  It  "Showcase  Coordination  in  Met.'o- 
(Xilltan  Transit."  Your  program  committee 
thought  you  would  be  intere.itod  In  a  morf- 
detailed  view  of  this  new  transit  vista. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Control  nf 
the  Transit  Study.  B  R  Stokes  and  K  F 
Hensel.  representing  the  other  two  agencies, 
gave  me  the  assignment  of  being  the  spokes- 
man to  tell  you  about  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Transit  Demonstration  Project,  which 
Is  the  trl-county  stxidy's  official  name. 

As  a  starter  I  should  describe  more  clearly 
the  three  agencies  that  make  up  this  "Transit 
Troika   '     "There   are   two   essentially   "local 
transit  systems  and  a  trunk  line  system  serv- 
ing three  counties 

The  three  are  tlieee.  In  order  of  "age" — .iiul 
ri!   comment  more  on  "age"   a   little  later 

THI    PHOJECT    PARTICIPANTS 

Muni  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Rail- 
way Is  the  local  transit  system  for  San  Pran- 
cLsco.  The  Muni  operates  cable  cars,  street- 
cars, trolley  coaches,  and  motor  coaches 
within  the  City,  and  In  a  small  area  outside 
the  City  in  the  southwest  piu-t  of  the  service 
area.  The  Muni  is  governed  by  the  five-man 
Suji  FYanclsco  Public  Utilities  Commlsslor. 
whoee  members,  apjjolnted  for  four-ye.ir 
staggered  terms  by  the  Mayor,  also  have  re- 
sponsibility for  'Water.  Power,  and  the  Inter- 
national .Mrpxirt  The  General  Manager  of 
the  Muni  Is  Vernon  W    Anderson 

AC  Transit  the  Alameda-Contra  CosUi 
Transit  District  operates  motor  coache.s  ;i. 
Alameda  and  Contra  Coeta  Counties  :trid 
across  the  Bay  Bridge  AC  Transit  Is  P"\- 
emed  by  a  seven-man  Board  of  Directors 
elected  for  staggered  two  year  terms  by  the 
people  of  the  two  counties  Kenneth  F 
Hensel  Is  the  General   Manager, 

BARTD:  The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict Is  beginning  con.strucUon  of  a  trunlt 
line  rapid  transit  system  that  will  provide 
high  s{>eed,  grade-separated,  rail  arteries  ;:. 
the  three  counties  served  locally  by  Muni  aii'l 
AC  Transit  BARTD  Is  an  autonomous  dis- 
trict ^;ovemed  by  a  twelve-man  Board  of  Di- 
rectors .ippolnted  for  foiir-ye.ir  stagifere-:: 
ternxs  by  the  Board  of  Supervlsoara  and  by 
Oomniittees  of  the  Mayors  of  the  respective 
counties.  B  R  (Bllli  Stokes  is  the  Genera, 
Manager 

Now  you  at  least  have  the  names.  If  ;:>  ' 
Uie  numbers,  of  the  players 

Federal  the  Important  other  party  In  :;.- 
showcase  coordination,  thanks  to  the  Cor.- 
greae  and  President  Johnson.  Is  the  Uiil'i  ; 
States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urb.ir. 
Development  The  federal  government  :s 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  t7ti2.(XK) 
study  under  provisions  of  the  1964  Urba.n 
Mass  Tran.sfxjrtatlon  Act  (Public  Law  8a- 
366) 

Thanks  are  also  due  a  number  of  fedc-.i. 
representatives,  for  the  success  thus  far.  In- 
cluding the  Bay  Area  Congressional  delepj- 
tlon,  and  especially  Secretary  Robert  C 
Weaver,  former  Assistant  Administrator- 
Transportation  John  C  Kohl,  and  his  assist- 
ant, William  B  Hurd  Without  these  three 
men  It  would  have  been  almost  Impossible 
to  put  the  case  together. 

■The  on-the-ground  Project  Director  Is  E 
Sam  Davis,  an  experienced  transit  engineer, 
whom  we  borrowed  for  the  duration'  from 
AC  Transit 
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Besides  the  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  Sam  IXivis  has  been  assisted  by 
others  whom  you  know:  Stan  Porsythe  and 
John  Ray.  alternates  for  BUI  Stokes;  George 
M.  Taylor,  alternate  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol for  Ken  Hensel;  and  Oral  L.  Moore,  who 
serves  as  my  alternate 

The  real  workers  in  the  vineyard  are  the 
prime  contractors.  Simpson  and  Curtln, 
Transportation  Engineers  now  of  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco.  Under  the  enthusiastic 
!ind  capable  leadership  of  John  P.  Curtln. 
supported  by  his  staff,  this  "regional  transit 
^vilderness,"  constantly  and  quietly  threat- 
ened by  the  arrows  of  "governmental  Juris- 
diction," Is  beginning  to  take  on  the  aspects 
of  a  "civilized  community  "  In  our  opinion, 
John  P.  Curtln's  firm  has  m.ide  thl.";  pioneer- 
ing transit  coordination  study  In  a  most 
effective  and  commendable  manner 

T^o  subcontractors  to  Simpson  and  Curtln 
who  have  added  a  great  deal  are  Kaiser  Engi- 
neers of  Oakland,  and  FMC  Corporation  of 
San  Jose. 

COMMENT    ON    LOCAL   TRANSIT 

Now  "back  to  the  ranch"  of  local  transit 
which  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  more  glamorous  rapid  transit  trunk  lines. 

F^rst  I  should  like  to  make  some  comment 
about  "local  transit"  that  throws  a  more 
meaningful  light  on  the  new  transit  vistas 
and  coordination  that  have  already  been 
achieved. 

Naturally,  because  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  I  represent  operates  the  fourth 
largest  airport  In  the  nation,  there  are  almost 
constant  comparisons  between  air  travel  and 
transit  travel.  The  International  Airport  Is 
the  very  essence  of  cix)rdlnatlon. 

Similarly,  there  are  additional  comparisons 
between  the  Commissions  extensive  water 
and  power  operations  and  the  more  localized 
transit  operation, 

San  Francisco  flourishes  because  dally  we 
have  thousands  of  workers  and  .shoppers  from 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  County  communi- 
ties who  feed  the  economic  arteries  of  San 
Francisco  commerce  They  come  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  local  transit  system — the 
AC  Transit  District — that  terminates  Its 
travel  at  the  western  end  of  the  Bay  Bridge. 

From  the  south,  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  pour  thou- 
sands of  workers  Into  the  City  each  day  and 
Greyhound  brings  a  lesser  number  from  the 
communities  of  marvelous  Marin  County  to 
the  north. 

None  of  these  local  transportation  opera- 
tions has  been  coordinated  with  "The  Muni," 
the  San  FYanclsco  Municipal  Railway,  from 
the  standpoint  of  service,  fares  or  p.issenger 
convenience. 

It  Is  needless  to  emphasize  that  none  of 
these  operations  has  been  coordinated  icitli 
each  other. 

THANSrr    TRAVEL    MVST    BE    COMPETmVE 

If  transit  travel  Is  to  be  competitive,  there 
Is  a  need  to  approach,  at  least,  the  regional 
service  now  available  to  motorists.  Motorists 
can  switch  easily  from  Interstate  freeways,  to 
County  highways  and  City  streets  without 
even  a  thought  to  governmental  Jurisdiction, 

There  Isn't  a  metropolitan  area  in  this 
country  where  trunk  line  and  local  transit 
can  approach  this  continuous  and  properly 
oordlnated  Journey. 

One  clear  result  of  such  comparisons  Is  to 
see  that  some  people  really  mean  it  when 
they  say  "local  transit  "  In  .some  cases  local 
transit  systems  have  not  been  Just  local  or 
provincial — they  have  been  narrowly  paro- 
chial Until  fairly  recently  the  San  FYanclsco 
Municipal  Transit  System  was  a  contender 
for  the  title  Fortunately,  that  albatross-like 
voice  has  been  lifted.  Thanks  to  the  Transit 
Demonstration  Project  there  Is  a  new  consid- 
eration of  regional  transit  requirements. 
There    Is    recognition    that    people's    transit 


travel  needs  don't  stop  at  arbitrary  political 
subdivision  boundaries. 

If  local  and  high  speed  transit  lines  cannot 
provide  outstanding  transpwrtatlon  service, 
the  automobile,  like  Frankenstein's  monster, 
will  continue  to  destroy  the  central  core  of 
the  Nation's  cities. 

The  performance  of  transit  officials  In  the 
operation  of  regional  and  local  transit  sys- 
tems will  determine  whether  he  can  halt 
automobile-oriented  travel  from  continuing 
to  gobble  up  land  and  space  that  is  needed 
for  people,  Jobs,  commerce,  and  Industry  In 
metropolitan  America, 

Transit  can  make  an  Immense  contribution 
toward  Improving  the  quality,  the  character, 
and  the  UvablUty  of  the  entire  Bay  Area, 

Now  to  shed  some  light  on  transit  per- 
formance problems,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Muni  and  San  Francisco,  the  transit  paradox, 
the  City  that  Is  the  primary  target  for  thou- 
sands  of   transit  travelers   every  day. 

San  Francisco  is  a  unique  city,  no  other 
city  compares  In  so  many  ways;  and  so  it 
Is  with  transit — San  Francisco  is  unique 

The  Muni  operates  vehicles  that  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  they  were  In  1873 — 
the  world-famous,  9-mlle-an-hour  cable  cars, 
the  "International  Hallmark  of  San  Fran- 
cisco," 

The  Muni  operates  the  only  completely 
obsolete  transit  system  In  this  sense — not 
one  vehicle  In  its  983-vehlcle  active  fleet  Is 
of  a  make  that  Is  any  longer  manufactured. 
The  Muni  operates  three  buses  that  are  27 
years  old  and  have  gone  about  800,000  miles. 
Several  others  are  crowding  500,000  miles. 

Thanks  to  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  and  my  associates  In  the  Dem- 
onstration Project,  we  now  have  a  $96  5  mil- 
lion bond  issue  on  the  November  ballot  to 
remedy  that  dubious  distinction  of  obsoles- 
cence. 

The  Muni,  with  the  oldest  vehicles  and  the 
lowest  fare  (15  cents),  has  wages  that  are 
among  the  highest  (now  $3.35  per  hour). 
The  highest  revenues  ($2.75  per  milei  are  on 
the  slowest  routes,  the  5-mlle-an-hour 
schedule  of  the  cable  cars. 

The  Muni,  according  to  the  latest  count, 
has  a  transit-riding  habit  of  about  190  rides 
per  capita  per  year,  which  is  twice  the  aver- 
age for  most  American  cities,  although  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  few  major  cities  that 
as  yet  does  not  have  some  form  of  rail,  gr,^.Ue- 
separated  transit. 

THE  OTHEE  LOCAL  TRANSIT 

AC  Transit,  the  other  local  transit  organ- 
ization in  the  troika,  is  not  in  the  same  cla^ s 
with  the  Muni — "In  age,  that  is."  AC  docsn  t 
have  cable  cars,  but  AC  has  some  excelletit 
modern  equipment.  They  don't  operate  un- 
der the  restrictive  Charter  provisions  the 
Muni  does  regarding  capital  outlay.  It  is 
encouraging  that  Mayor  Shelly  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  have  recommended  a 
change  so  we  can  at  least  begin  to  compete 
with  the  modem  system  Ken  Hensel  has 
built  to  serve  the  East  Bay.  AC  can  hold  Its 
own  with  any  local  transit  system  in  the 
country,  and  It  is  a  tribute  to  Ken  Hensel. 
his  colleagues,  and  the  governmental  struc- 
ture set  up  by  the  people,  to  do  the  Job. 

THK  HIGH   SPEED    PARTNER 

BARDT,  our  high-speed  partner  in  the 
Demonstration  Project,  needs  little  explana- 
tion here.  All  over  the  country,  and,  in  fact, 
foreign  countries,  people  are  aware  of  BARDT 
and  the  Bay  Area's  determination  to  develop 
rapid  transit.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  re- 
sponsible, as  with  any  great  endeavor  In  the 
billion  dollar  class;  but  two  men,  Adrlen  J. 
Falk,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  B.  R. 
(Bill)  Stokes,  the  public  relations  attentive 
and  beleaguered  General  Manager,  have 
shouldered  some  enormous  burdens.  Despite 
herctilean  problems  of  reaching  what  is 
known  In  the  trade  as   "a  consensus,"  the 


great  high  speed,  trunk-like  plan  is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape. 

Ideally,  BARTD  should  have  been  larger, 
served  a  greater  area.  Included  more  main 
lines;  however,  many  a  larger,  more  compre- 
hensive plan  has  -ailed  because  it  "never  got 
off  the  ground."    BARTD  is  "off  the  ground." 

The  people  must  understand  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Jobs  in  a  limited  metro- 
politan area  require  turning  the  Job  of  mov- 
ing masses  of  people  over  to  transit.  Densely 
populated  cities  need  rapid  transit  Just  as 
high  buildings  need  elevators. 

Today  an  average  of  1.5  passengers  are  In 
each  auto  entering  the  City's  core;  and  that 
brings  their  downtown  space  need  to  about 
350  tqviare  feet  each. 

Trauslt-orlented  workers  need  100  square 
feet  each.  So  automobiles  require  more  than 
three  times  as  much  space  as  people. 

There  Is  Ju?t  so  much  space  In  the  core 
sections  of  cities. 

That  is  a  quick  review  of  the  general  prob- 
lem. 

Here  is  some  more  specific  Information  on 
the  three-way  study — the  Northern  Califor- 
nia Transit  Demonstration  Project,  a  project 
that  will,  among  other  objectives,  arrange  for 
a  rendezvous  of  9-mlle-an-hour  cable  cars 
with  70-mlle-an-hour  rapid  transit  trains. 
It  is  a  project  that  has  on  computer  cards 
the  basic  transit  facts  for  some  470  different 
zones  that  on  a  computer  can  show  some 
possible  225,000  different  routes. 

T!-.e  general  objective  is  to  develop  a  tran- 
sit system  with  maximum  rider  appeal  with 
major  emphasis  on  safe,  high-speed  opera- 
lion,  automatic  control,  attractive  vehicles, 
pleasant  appearing  stations,  passenger  com- 
fort and  convenience.  It's  a  large  order.  But 
transit,  not  automobiles,  can  fill  It. 

To  tackle  the  problenxs  the  study  was  set 
up  under  seven  general  headings.  They 
are: 

1.  Traffic  and  Routes 

2.  Operating  Equipment 

3.  Passenger  Interchange  and  Fare  Collec- 
tion 

4.  Operating  Costs 

5.  Fare  Structures 

6.  Coordination  of  Facilities 

7.  Traffic  Promotion 

Some  of  these  general  subjects  were  divided 
into  a  couple  of  dozen  subsections  as  the 
work  progressed.  There  Is  a  day-to-day  Im- 
plementation of  the  study  guided  by  E.  Sam 
Davis,  the  Project  Director,  who  has  offlces 
In  San  FYanclsco. 

ANALTTICAL    APPROACH 

Several  of  us  Involved  In  the  Demonstra- 
tion Project  believe  It  represents  a  bench- 
mark In  ground  transportation  research,  not 
orUy  because  it  Is  coordinating  three  inde- 
pendent and  separately-owned  transit  sys- 
tems of  varying  nature,  but  It  also  represents 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  attempts  In  the 
transit  Industry  to  apply  the  "systems'  anal- 
ysis" approach  to  a  total  ground  transporta- 
tion network, 

I  regret  that  transit  planning  and  research 
has  all  too  often  been  based  on  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  history  will  repeat  itself. 
The  projections  In  this  study  were  based 
principally  on  statistically-derived  trends  of 
the  past.  In  the  "systems'  approach"  that 
was  used,  however,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  turn  away  from  the  traditional  methods 
and  adapt  the  techniques  of  operation  re- 
search that  have  been  used  successfully  m 
the  aerospace  program. 

Under  the  direction  of  Simpson  and  Curtln 
the  study  has  developed  simulation  models 
which  attempt  to  Incorporate  all  the  varia- 
bles which  affect  the  riding  of  transit. 

The  basic  approach  reflects  the  fact  that  a 
regional  transit  system  is  complex,  and  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  transportation 
facilities,  utilization  of  land,  human  activi- 
ties, demographic,  social  characteristics,  and 
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tute    half  in  good  homes  and  half  In    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  appliances    is  a  narration  of  his  observations  dur- 


He  attempted  to  don»t«  blood  ••rly  Uut  M*y,  Theee   we  symbol,  of   ttoe  roroe«   tnat   are 

but  WM  turned  away.     "We  c*iit  t*Jie  your      returning  Uie  American  mind  to  the  mu.Uple      AC  Tran.lt 
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coosumer  cholcea  when  there  are  alternative 
modes  of  tr«iisportatlon 

While  lranap<:irtatlon  engineers  and  plan- 
ners have  generally  been  aware  of  these  rela- 
tionships It  Is  only  recently  that  there  have 
been  developed  adequate  measure*  for  ex- 
pressing §urh  facM  as  residential  density. 
aver£M<e  family  Income,  automobile  owner- 
ship -ihopplng  trips  in  reUtlon  to  work  trips. 
and  similar  data 

In  the  mixlel  used  by  Simpson  and  Curtln 
a  total  of  29  independent  variables  were 
analyzed  for  trip  generation  among  474  anal- 
yses zones  The  computer  handled  over 
40.000  inputs  in  the  estimating  of  transit  trip 
production   and   trip   attraction 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  is  to  utilize  the 
computer  to  provide  modern  tools  so  that 
policy  m.=ilters  can  consider  probable  alterna- 
tive plans  before  they  are  executed 

The  consultants  have  tested  this  model  by 
comparing  synthetic  trips  for  1965  with  ac- 
tual neld  checks,  with  the  result  that  the 
patterns  developed  on  the  model  are  sufll- 
clentiy  chwe  for  estimating  future  transit 
trips 

ruTTTai  TaANsrr  wrrwoaxs 

In  general  the  future  transit  networks  de- 
veloped for  testing  on  the  model  are  added 
rapid  transit  lines  in  San  Francisco,  re-routed 
feeder  lines  to  BARTD  stations,  and  three 
additional  routes  in  areas  not  presently 
servetl  Trips  have  been  fore«^A«t  on  each 
netwr  rk  ind  the  volumes  of  track  on  each 
link  If  the  system  have  been  determined  and 
formailzed  In  this  way  each  alternative  plan 
is  test»d  'o  develop  the  optimum  amount  of 
transit  use  In  the  Bay  Area.  Including  the 
optimum  access  to  the  BARTD  system 

In  association  with  these  tracks  and  rout- 
ing analyses,  there  Is  also  being  developed 
cost  studies  for  each  leg  of  the  coordinated 
network. 

In  similar  fashion  we  are  testing  alt.'mate 
fiire  proposals  far  Joint  fares  among  th«  three 
systems,  including  discount  fares  and  other 
mesn.^   of   merchandizing   transit 

By  the  end  of  the  year  it  Is  expected  the 
remaining  rout  benefit  analyses  on  the  alter- 
nate t*8t  systems  will  have  been  completed, 
then  the  i-onsuitants  will  be  In  a  position  to 
recommend  a  transit  network  for  total  co- 
ordination for  both  surface  and  underground 
trarmlt   lines  in   the   trlcounty   study  area 

P«IXIMtN\BT     TKAmC    CSTIM.tTK.'- 

The  tralBc  estimates  and  route  planning 
results  made  bv  Simpson  and  Ouriin  are 
quite  encouraging  They  have  compiled  pre- 
llmlniry  results  f  ir  trtnsu  volume  ai:1  )per- 
atlng  »p«»ed  for  1975  when  the  three  Hystems 
will  be  fully  -mrd mated  The  prints  from 
the  computer  show  that  there  will  be  an 
Increase  in  transit  r'.dea  In  the  Bay  Area 
from  about  550.000  trips  dally  In  19«5  to 
about  700  000  total  journeys  In  197S  This 
represents  a  rise  in  transit  patronage  ot  11  ~,- 
The  San  Francisco  Increase  Is  estimated  at 
25"  against  an  East  Bay  estimated  Increase 
of  SO'"-,  but  with  wide  variance  In  different 
parts  of  the  tri-cuunty  system  Travel  speed 
Is  estimated  to  improve  S3%  In  8ar  Fran- 
cisco by  1975  and  an  even  greater  <aln  In 
speed  of  39""'    f^r  the  East  Bay  communities 

Theee  potential  transit  service  Improve- 
ments have  already  aroused  substantial  local 
Interest  The  B.\RTT>  construction  Is  pro- 
ceeding on  both  sides  of  the  Bay.  and  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Is  embark- 
ing on  a  lOfl  5  million  program  wliich  Is 
included  in  a  bond  Issue  on  the  November 
ballot  This  would  constitute  the  first  phase 
of  a  MOO  million  program  for  the  C  ty  and 
County  of  San  Francisco 

I  should  point  out  that  In  meeting  the 
dsadllnea  on  the  ballot  proposal  for  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  time 
limit  has  been  met  only  by  the  aid  of  AC 
Trans't  and  BARTD  in  this  Joint  venture 
As  I  have  said  publicly  before.  It  La  this  kind 


of  cooperation  that  creates  enthusiasm  for 
a  new  coordinated  regional  traiislt  effort  in 
the  three  counties 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  conclusion.  I  lielleve  you  will  agree  with 
the  comment  by  federal  officials  about  this 
Bay  Area  transit  troika.  It  Is  detlnltely 
showcase  coordination  In  metropolitan 
transit  that  heretofore  has  not  been  accom- 
pltshed 

It  IS  thanks  to  the  Federal  transit  program 
and  the  willingness  and  cooperation  of  the 
officials  of  the  three  systems  which  presents 
an  example  which  can  be  profitable  to  the 
entire  transit  Industry. 

We  have,  through  this  study,  developed  a 
new  atmosphere  of  mutual  effort  In  the  con- 
stant battle  to  prevent  automobiles  and 
auU-imoblle-orlenled  travel  from  destroying 
the  optimum  development  and  the  central 
core  of  our  cities 

San  Francisco,  the  unique  city.  Is  already 
a  showcase  city  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

With  the  management  tools  already  devel- 
oped, we  are  definitely  on  our  way  to  make 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  effort  the  show- 
case of  transit  coordination  In  tfetropolltan 
America. 


FRANK       LEl-n^-       ODOUL— SUPERB 
ATHLETE,     GREAT    CniZEN 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  for  the 
flXth  time  since  organized  baseball  mi- 
grated to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  decade  ago. 
California  this  year,  once  again,  took 
part  In  the  World  Series  Instead  of  the 
old  time  "subway  series."  our  national 
pastime  with  frequency,  If  not  with  regu- 
larity, now  seems  to  be  featuring  cross- 
country competition  to  determine  the 
coveted  world  championship 

As  Senators  know,  during  the  World 
Series  just  past  I  rooted  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Dodgers  My  team  lost,  and  I 
Joined  with  the  rest  of  the  sports-loving 
American  public  In  .saluting  the  cham- 
pion Baltimore  Orioles 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  for  me 
to  recall  that  California  long  has  been 
prominent  In  the  national  sport  of  base- 
ball As  an  Illustration.  I  wish  to  note 
the  public  esteem  expressed  In  the  re- 
cently concluded  season  for  a  truly 
monumental  figure  In  the  games  an- 
nals. Prank  "Lefty"  or>Jul.  one  of  the 
real  "greats"  who  ;)ersonlfles  human  p>er- 
.severance  and  determination 

■  Lefty  '  OI>->ul  went  twice,  not  Just 
once,  from  the  sandlot  teams  of  San 
Francl.sco  s  "Butclu-rtown  '  to  the  major 
leagues  Now  In  advanced  years,  he  is 
the  only  living  maj^>r  leaguer  with  the 
Imposlni-:  lifetlnu'  average  of  349  After 
kCalninK  recoKnltinn  as  a  pitcher  with 
the  long-remembered  San  Pranclsco 
Seals,  he  moved  up  to  the  American 
League  where  arm  trouble  Interrupted 
his  career  after  a  brief  period  During 
a  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  he 
demonstrated  unique  ability  that  made 
him  one  of  the  game  .s  outstanding  hitters 
as  an  outfielder  and  carried  him  back  to 
the  National  League 

The  record  b<x>ks  are  .studded  with 
notable  achievements  of  "Ix^fty'  0'I>iul. 
who  despite  his  year.s  still  Ls  dedicated  to 
the  *p«")rt  and  recently  toured  Vietnam. 
During  the  season  Just  closed,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  and  the  city  of  San 
Pranclsco  honored  this  fine  athlete  for 
his  remarkable  feats  and  dedication    The 


admiration  and  respect  felt  for  him  In 
the  community  where  he  first  sained 
notice  Is  well-expressed  In  a  resolution 
of  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution,  dated  May 
18.  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  Uii> 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tlun  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Res.  iiTioN   No    315-66- -Commending 
Prank  "Lxttt"  OTtoUL 

Whereas  on  Stiturday.  May  21,  1966,  iiie 
City  of  San  Fraiuisco  will  Join  with  all  sport, 
fans  of  the  Bay  Area  In  p^iylng  honor  and 
homage  to  Frank  "Lefty"  ODoul  at  Candle- 
stick Park,  and 

Whereas  a  product  of  our  'Buttiher  Town 
Districts  sandlot  teams.  Lefty  ODoul  began 
his  career  In  professional  baseball  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Pranclsco  Seals,  graduating  to 
the  big  leagues  where  he  was  recognl2*d  as 
one  of  the  greatest  hitters  of  all  times,  luid 
ending  his  fabulous  career  as  m.mager  of  the 
San  Pranclsco  Seals  for  17  years,  and 

Whereas  while  Lefty  ODoul  has  truly  mer- 
ited the  hearty  acclaim  which  has  been  ex- 
tended him  as  a  baseball  player.  In  a  deeper 
and  more  abiding  sense  It  Is  his  constnnt 
and  public  adherence  to  tenets  of  clean  liv- 
ing anU  fine  sporuman.shlp  which  represen;^ 
his  mo%x.  significant  and  beneficial  Influen  e 
on  our  youth.  Inspiring  them  to  emulatiwii 
and,  conversely,  to  renunciation  of  the  forces 
of  delinquency     now.   therefore,   be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Board  of  Supervisors, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Sun 
Pranclsco.  do  hereby  extend  warm  una 
heartiest  commendations  to  our  dl.stin- 
gulshed  fellow  San  Franciscan,  Frank  '  Leiiv 
O'Doul  and  do  hereby  tender  to  him  a  suit- 
able engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  meritorious 
career  and  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  y.- 
fectlon  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people 
of  San  Pranclsco. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Pran- 
clsco at  Its  meeting  of  May  9,    1066. 

ROBKRT     J.     DOLAN, 

Clerk. 
Approved    May  13.  1966 

John   P.  SHtLLkT. 

Mayor. 
May  18,  1966     It. 


YOUR  HOME  IS  YOUR  CASTLE 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
public  relations  men  are  prone  to  .sut:- 
Kest  .slogans  Public  .servants  do  well  to 
avoid  the  mush  and  slush  of  such  polit- 
ical slogans  Candidates  for  ofRce  win 
by  giving  citizens  solid  achievements  and 
definite  promises  of  future  accompli.sli- 
ments.  Recently,  candidates  In  some 
States  have  been  mouthing  the  slopan 
A  man's  home  Is  his  castle  " 

Of  course,  a  man  s  home  Is  his  castle 
Men  and  women  have  the  right  to  pro- 
tect their  homes 

Abraham  IJncoln  in  his  historic  debate 
with  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  truly 
said 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand 
This  Nation  cannot  long  endure  half  tree 
and  half  ssiave 

Lincoln's  words  are  just  as  true  today 
as  they  were  more  than  100  years  a^;o 
In  ti'Klay's  terms  this  Nation  cannot  lone 
endure   half   privileged   and   half  destl- 
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•  lite,  half  in  good  homes  and  hall  In 
iihettos.  half  overfed  and  half  hungry. 

The  best  protection  any  man  may  have 
in  his  castle  is  to  give  his  neighbor  who 
Ir.es  in  a  slum  something  better  to  pre- 
lect I  fervently  believe  in  complete  civil 
liberties,  civil  rights,  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
•aie  or  color  I  first  made  this  state- 
ii.ent  in  1958  as  a  candidate  for  VS. 
Senator,  and  have  repeated  it  many 
times  since. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  ONE  BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  TODAY'S 
COST-OF-LIVING  PICTURE 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
u>  know  only  too  well  how  severely  the 
Nation  has  been  plagued  by  incessant  In- 
(•  leases  in  the  cost  of  living.  According 
t^i  figures  released  just  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistlcs,  the  cost  of 
;i\:ng  climbea  asain  in  August  1966,  to 
reach  a  record  high  figure  of  113.8.  This 
1,^  an  increase  of  10.7  points  since  1960 
aione. 

LXiring  that  same  period,  however,  a 
I.  jiiber  of  items  that  make  up  the  cost- 
uf-ilving  index  have  risen  faster  than 
the  national  average.  Food,  for  example, 
lias  increased  14  4  index  points  since 
1960,  services  have  registered  an  Increase 
ot  16.4  point.s.  while  medical  care  has 
shot  up  20.3  points  to  an  Index  figure  of 
128.4. 

All  Senators  know  full  well  the  tmder- 
IvKig  causes  of  Inflation  and  also  under- 
.-i.iiid  that  the  people  who  are  hurt  most 
Alien  prices  go  up  are  the  people  who 
can  afford  It  least — the  poor,  the  work- 
liisman  and  his  family,  and  the  senior 
caizens  whose  fixed  incomes,  pensions, 
..:.d  savings  are  constantly  shrinking  in 
.  iliie  as  the  basic  necessities  of  life  are 
c  i..stantly  increasing  in  cost. 

Happily,  all  is  not  darkness,  for  It  ap- 
;.tars  that  there  Is  at  least  one  truly 
Liiuht  spot  in  today's  otherwise  dreary 
.  i-t-ot-living  picture — the  most  unusual 
iiid  highly  significant  contribution  that 
!;a.<:  been  made  in  the  form  of  lower 
,  nres.  in  defiance  of  the  national  trend, 
b'  the  American  appliance  Industry- 
According  to  information  just  sent  to 
me  by  a  constituent,  Mr.  Sol  Polk,  one 
u:  ihe  Nation's  most  successful  and 
I'icHjressive  merchandisers,  the  appll- 
.lice  Industry  has  been  doing  much  more 
t.'.an  holding  the  line  as  far  as  prices  are 
c  iicemed  A  study  of  Polk  Bros.,  In 
r  ^-peratlon  with  Westlnghouse  Electric 
("  reveals  the  remarkable  fact  that  ap- 
i  lance  prices  have  actually  gone  coun- 
ter to  the  national  cost-of-living  trend. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  recent,  or  Johnny- 
(  ime-lately.  phenomenon.  The  study 
w  iiich  was  made  as  a  part  of  Polk's  30th 
anniversary  celebration  as  a  Westlng- 
huuse  appliance  dealer,  shows  that  ap- 
pliance prices  have  been  going  down 
consistently  and  continually  for  the  past 
15  years  while  the  price  of  almost  every- 
thing else  has  gone  up. 

Since  1960.  according  to  the  study, 
wlille  the  national  cost-of-living  Index 
rose  10.7  points,  the  index  figure  of  the 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  appliances 
dropped  from  96.8  to  the  latest  1966  fig- 
ure of  84.3.  a  price  decline  of  14.5  Index 
points. 

Ooing  bade  to  1951,  the  contrast  be- 
tween what  has  happened  to  appliance 
prices  and  the  national  cost-of-living  in- 
dex is  even  greater. 

Since  1951,  the  national  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  has  gone  up  23.3  points.  In 
contrast,  the  index  flgtire  reflecting  the 
average  prices  of  appliances  has  gone 
down  38.4  points,  according  to  the  study. 
Referring  to  some  specific  appliances, 
the  study  points  out  that  since  1951  auto- 
matic washing  machines  have  dropped 
23.4  points  on  the  Government  price  in- 
dex, refrigerators  and  freezers  have  de- 
creased 76.3  points,  gas  and  electirc 
ranges  are  down  11.8,  the  price  index 
for  radios  has  dropped  33.3  points,  while 
for  television  sets  the  decline  has  been 
43.5. 

Here  are  highlights  of  what  the  Polk 
study  shows  has  been  happening  to  other 
items  from  1951  to  the  present:  food. 
up  20.4;  clothing,  up  9.5;  services,  up 
42.6;  medical  care,  up  51.5;  hospital 
rates,  up  101.1;  children's  oxfords,  up 
32.7;  children's  indoor  movie  admis- 
sions, up  97.6;  tobacco,  up  43.6. 

The  study  of  how  the  appliance  in- 
dustry has  been  doing  under  adverse  in- 
flationary conditions  credits  the  Ameri- 
can miracle  of  mass  production  plus  in- 
genuity in  cutting  costs  by  manufac- 
turers, distributors  and  retailers  for  their 
industry's  ability  not  only  to  absorb  their 
own  rising  costs  but  also  to  reduce  prices 
until  now. 

Additionally,  the  study  asserts  that 
while  prices  have  been  coming  down. 
product  Improvements  have  been  made 
regularly  so  the  industry  can  state  that 
it  is  providing  the  American  family  with 
a  better  product  at  a  lower  price. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  everyone 
associated  with  the  appliance  industry — 
to  the  manufacturers,  to  the  working 
men  and  women,  to  the  distributors,  and 
to  the  retailers — for  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  an  even  higher  American 
standard  of  living  and  for  providing  what 
truly  must  be  called  a  bright  spot  in 
today's  cost-of-living  picture. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Sol  Polk  for  making 
this  Interesting  information  about  his 
industry  available,  and  congratulations 
to  Polk  Bros,  and  to  'Westlnghouse  on  the 
Joint  celebration  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  their  business  relationship. 


THE  UJS.  CIVIC  PROGRAMS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  '"Win- 
ning Militarily  in  Vietnam,  but  the 
United  States  Should  Tell  World  More 
About  Its  Civic  Programs,"  written  by 
Dick  Kirkpatrick,  and  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Inquirer  of  Sunday,  August 
21. 1966. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  is  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
recently  visited  South  Vietnam  in  com- 
pany with  other  newsmen.    His  colimm 


is  a  narration  of  his  observations  dur- 
ing that  visit.  He  points  out  in  his 
column  a  fact  which  is  given  little  pub- 
licity among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  refer  especially  to  the  failure 
to  acquaint  not  only  the  people  of  our 
country,  but  the  people  of  the  world,  as 
well,  with  the  civic  services  that  our 
military  men  are  rendering  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnaun. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  certain  portions 
of  Mr.  Klrkpatrick's  article  by  reading 
the  following  paragraphs: 

Washington. — Militarily,  the  war  In  'Viet- 
nam Is  being  won.  Psychologically  and 
pwUtlcally.  much  more  cotild  be  done,  both 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Last    week.    Sen.    J     William    Fitlbricht, 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  a  sense,  called  on  the  carpet 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for  financing 
trips  to  Vietnam  of  30  to  35  foreign  newsmen. 
This  is  the  very  thing  that  should  he  done. 
It  Is  the  area  In  which  U.S.  effort  has  been 
so  lax.  This  was  exemplified  when  President 
Johnson  ordered  the  bombing  of  the  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  oil  depots. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt.  Marine  Corps  com- 
mander at  Da  Nang,  explained  how  Marines 
have  learned  to  fight  a  totally  new  kind  of 
war — militarily  and  In  civic  action. 

•  «  •  •  • 
The  Marines  set  out  to  win  people  as  well 

as  territory.  They  have  done  both.  The 
four-square  miles  have  been  expanded  to  400 
square  miles  under  their  control. 

In  one  village  we  saw  only  happy  faces, 
not  only  of  a  colony  of  refugees  but  of  perma- 
nent residents  there.  A  few  days  earlier,  vil- 
lagers several  kilometers  away  had  recap- 
tured an  escaped  'Viet  Cong  prisoner  and 
returned  him  to  custody — an  act  almost  un- 
heard earlier. 

General  Walt  has  a  $300,000  fund,  collected 
by  Marine  reserves  in  the  U.S.  for  his  civic 
action  program.  It  finances  school  book 
kits,  tool  kits  and  the  like  for  natives.  Thla 
is  quite  removed  from  the  combat  role  for 
which   the    Marines   long  have   been   famed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pigs  and  other  animals,  farming  aids,  saw 
mills,  establishment  of  laundries,  soap  man- 
ufacturing, and  Industrial  and  school  build- 
ing are  only  a  few  of  the  civic  action  ac- 
tivities. 

More  than  5.500  soldiers  voluntarily  ex- 
tended their  one-year  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. American  ntirses  also  have  extended 
their  18-month  tour  with  medic  teams  In 
Vietnamese  civilian  hospitals — where  patients 
averaged  2.4  per  bed.  Windows  were  vnx- 
Bcreened.  flies  numerous,  conditions  crowded 
and  equipment  antiquated.  They  have  to 
be  dedicated  to  remain  a  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  Vietnam  is  not  won,  or  at  least  stale- 
mated as  In  Korea,  the  infiltration  and  ag- 
gression will  break  out  throughout  the  area — 
Including  the  Philippines  and  India.  Chinese 
Communists  have  Just  completed  a  road 
from  Lhasa  In  Tibet  to  Katmandu  In  Nepal, 
a  gateway  to  India.  The  road  which  leads 
from  Red  China  Itself,  has  bridges  capable  of 
carrying  weights  well  beyond  the  needs  of 
local  traffic. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Even  in  pecu;e-consclou8  India,  we  found 

strong  sympathy  for  American  presence  In 
Vietnam  and  Southeast   Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t^>  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

as  f  )U'>ws 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enqulrsr,  Aug   31. 

19661 

Winning    Mu-:ta«:i.t    in    V'trrMAM,    bxtt   thx 

UNITKD    3TATIS     SHOI-LO     I  ELL     WoRLD    MOkS 

Abovt   Its  Civic  PmocRAMS 

(By   Dick    Klrkpatrlck     Enquirer   bureau 

chief) 
Washington  — MllUartly.  the  war  Id  Viet- 
nam Ls  being  won  I     Paycholo^caJly  and  po- 
litically   much  more  could  be  done,  both  at 
home  and  around  the  world 

Twen'.y  months  ago.  It  waa  not  hard  to  And 
In  Southeast  Asia — and  even  at  home — the 
view  that  the  D  3  would  be  pushed  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Last  month,  no  one  was  suggesting  defeat 
of  *.ne  US  Some  may  queatlon  that  a  per- 
sistent guerrilla  can  be  vanquished,  but  no 
one  n'lifru'^  that  American  furcea  will  leave 
anv   »<»jrier    than    they   desire   to   leave 

But,  there  la  a  wide  range  of  advice  on 
the  right,  purpoee  and  future  course  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  .\sla  It  range*  from  the 
view  that  the  US  should  get  out,  to  ex- 
pressions of  fear  the  US  will  weary  and 
leive  before  the  Job  la  done 

Last  week.  Sen  J  William  Pi?LB«ir.HT 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
ComirUttee.  In  a  sense  called  on  the  carpet 
the  US  Information  Agency  for  financing 
trips  to  Vietnam  of  30  to  35  foreign  news- 
nven. 

This  Is  the  very  thing  that  should  be  done. 
It  la  the  area  In  which  US  effort  has  been 
so  lax  This  was  exempllHed  when  Preal- 
dent  Johnson  ordered  the  bombing  of  the 
Hani>l  and  Haiphong  oil  depots 

The  world-wide  reaction  generally  was  to 
censure  It  Including  disapproval  f re  m  such 
nations  as  Britain  and  France  Yet  at  honte. 
poKs  showed  a  gain  in  the  President's  popu- 
larly after  the  decisive  action. 

It  is  Interesting  that  Senator  Ftumcht. 
one  of  the  severest  critics  of  Vietnam  policies, 
was  offended  when  an  analogy  was  drawn 
between  the  USIA  program  and  the  20-year- 
old  student  exchange  under  F'.jlbrlght  schol- 
ar'hlpe  But  Is  a  foreign  student  any  more 
Influenced  whose  studies  are  paid  by  US 
dollars  for  a  year  here  than  a  foreign  news- 
man wh'jse  brief  visit  to  Vietnam  U  financed 
by  USIA'' 

Extend  the  Vietnam  vlslta  of  foreign  news- 
men to  Include  influenUal  leaders  of  other 
western -oriented  natlona,  especially  In  Asia 
Let  them  see  what  is  being  done  In  Viet- 
nam not  Just  militarily  but  In  reinilldlng 
the  nation  In  civic  action  programs  and  In 
seeking  to  btilld  a  Vietnamese  confidence  In 
•elf-government  And  much  of  this  Is  being 
done  hy  .vimbat  troope  serving  In  an  unpre- 
cedented dual  role 

There  is  a  story  to  be  told  the  world  and 
at  home  The  doubtfuls  alao  need  to  be 
Inf  >mie<J  It  would  make  your  American 
heart  proud  to  see  the  Vietnamese  chUdrens 
hospital  built  by  Marine  hands  and  with 
funds  they  raised  thr<.u^h  the  Inspiration 
of  two  Marine  dnctors  from  Akron 

Tnxipe  of  the  First  Cavalry  Air  Mobile  Dlvl- 
■lon  during  eight  months  in  the  b«ttlefield. 
provided  H  OO)  Immunizations  of  South 
Vietnamese  vi:iager5 

Dally  combat  medic  teams  hold  sick  calls 
for  villages  m  the  combat  areas,  treating 
hundreds 

Help  ranging  from  sewing  needles  "o  bags 
of  cement,  are  distributed  by  comb«t  tmope 
to  the  natives 

Lt  Oen  Lewis  W  Walt.  Marine  Corp*  com- 
mander at  Da  Naiig.  explained  how  Marlnaa 
have  learned  t/^  fight  a  totally  new  kind  of 
war     mlllt-trily    and    in   civic    action 

When  his  furces  landed  at  Da  Nang  they 
controlled  four  square  miles  Viet  Ocmg  were 
acrc^a    tiie    river    from    the    airport       There 


were  18U.000  Vietnamese  living  In  Da  Nang, 
any  one  of  whom  could  have  lobbed  a  mortar 
Into   his  position 

The  Marines  set  out  to  win  people  as  well 
as  territory  They  have  done  t»th  The  four 
square  miles  have  t>een  expanded  to  400 
square  miles  under  their  oontrol 

In  one  village  we  saw  only  happy  faces. 
not  only  of  a  colony  of  refugees  but  of  perma- 
nent residents  there.  A  few  days  earlier,  vil- 
lagers several  kilometers  away  had  recaptured 
an  eecapyed  Viet  Cong  prlaoner  and  returned 
htm  to  custody — an  act  almoat  unheard 
earlier. 

General  Walt  has  a  $300,000  fund,  collected 
by  Marine  reserves  In  the  U  S.  for  his  civic 
action  prograir.  It  finances  school  book  kits, 
tool  kits  and  the  like  for  native*.  This  is 
quite  removed  from  the  combat  role  for 
which  the  Marines  long  have  been  famed. 
Pigs  and  other  animals,  fanning  aids,  saw 
mills,  establishment  of  laundries,  soap  manu- 
facturing, and  Industrial  and  school  build- 
ing are  only  a  few  of  the  civic  action 
activities 

M'jre  than  6.500  soldiers  voluntarily  ex- 
tended their  one-year  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam 

American  nurses  also  have  extended  their 
18-month  tour  with  medic  teams  In  Vietna- 
mese civilian  hospitals — where  patients  aver- 
aged a  4  per  bed  Windows  were  uruicreened. 
flies  numerous,  conditions  crowded  and 
equipment  antiquated  They  have  to  be  ded • 
lea  ted   to  remain  a   day 

One  may  quarrel  over  the  American  deci- 
sion to  intervene.  But.  the  decision  was 
made,  we  are  there  and  we  cannot  leave  until 
the  Job  is  done  Yet.  even  with  this  convic- 
tion, the  sight  of  bodies  from  the  battlefield 
always  raises  the  Inner  question,  "why  la  this 
war  necessary  and  why  are  we  there?" 

We  are  there  to  stop  aggression  In  the 
name  of  "wars  of  national  liberation  "  If  a 
succession  of  three  of  four  mayors  of  Clncln- 
naU  and  each  of  the  other  Ohio  cities  had 
t>een  assassinated  In  the  past  year  would  we 
feel  this  was  simply  a  civil  aoUon  and  a  free 
expression  of  Oh  loans? 

Thailand,  where  such  incident*  have  In- 
creased In  the  remote  border  areas  has  en- 
dorsed the  Hanol-Halphong  bombings  Indo- 
nesia, which  tiAt  thrown  off  the  Communist 
grip,  benefitted  by  American  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia 

If  Vietnam  is  not  won.  or  at  least  stale- 
mated as  In  Korea,  the  tnOltratlon  and  »%• 
gresslon  will  break  out  throughout  the  area — 
Including  the  Philippines  and  India.  Chinese 
Cocnmunlsts  have  Just  completed  a  road  from 
Lhasa  In  Tibet  to  Katmandu  In  N'-pal.  a 
gateway  Ut  India  The  road  which  leads  from 
Red  Chin*.  Itself,  has  bridges  capable  of 
carrying  welghu  well  beyond  the  needs  of 
local  traffic 

Crtucs  arrue  the  North  Vietnam  bomb- 
ings have  not  stopped  the  luflltratlon  of 
troope  Into  South  Vietnam.  The  bombings 
have  hurt  and  hurt  badly  North  Vietnam 
has  fully  mobilised,  parts  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  are  being  evacuated  An  unde- 
termined number  of  Chinese  engineer  and 
worker  battalion*  have  gone  In  U>  help  re- 
pair t>omb  damage  to  roads  and  rails.  None 
of  this  would  be  necessary  if  the  bombing 
of  military  targets  In  North  Vietnam  had  not 
been  effective 

North  Korea  Communists  show  signs  of 
drawing  away  from  Peking  ties  Red  China 
Itself  la  engaged  In  a  serious  cultural  purge-- 
so  serious  that  college  enrollments  have  been 
deferred  six  months  to  permit  political  oon- 
trol over  college  thinking  And  Peking  has 
been  so  busy  that  Hanoi  has  been  told  to  go 
It  alone  In  the  Vietnam  struggle 

Even  In  peace-conscious  India,  we  found 
strong  sympathy  for  American  presence  In 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 

Nevertheless,  once  the  war  Is  ended,  we 
should  get  our  foroM  out  as  quickly  as  possi- 


ble, and  leave  the  peace-keeping  to  frlendiv 
troops  of  Asian  nations 

At  least,  this  Is  ^  view  that  I  share  with 
other  more  knowledgeable  persons,  and  ba,se<; 
on  the  visits  in  December  1964.  and  again  :.^- 
month  The  recent  tour  included  the  eir.irf 
fringe  extending  from  Taiwan  (Formosa 
through  Nepal.  India.  Afghanistan,  and  Rue. 
sla  where  propaganda  against  U.S.  efforts  in 
Vietnam  seemed  to  be  more  perfunctory  thai. 
demanding. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR  HI- 
RAM PONGS  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
INTER -PARLJL\MENTARY  UNIO.N 
CONFERENCE  AT  TEHERAN.   IR.AN 

Mr    SCOTT.      Mr.   President,   I   wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  t. 
a  most  effective  addre.s.s  delivered  by  ti. 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr   Fong 
at  the  recent  Inter-Parliamentary  Unlcr 
Conference  held  in  Teheran.  Iran. 

Senator  Fong  was  one  of  .seven  Sena- 
tors, including  myself,  who  attended  the 
Conference  as  official  members  of  thi- 
U.S.  delegation  A  total  of  some  460 
delegates  from  63  countries  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Conference,  held  from 
September  27  to  October  4 

I  am  happy  t^i  report  that  Senator 
FoNGs  speech  was  enthusia-stically  ap- 
plauded as  a  forthright,  vigorous  and 
cogent  statement  of  our  country's  role 
in  the  Vietnam  war  His  effectiveness  ir. 
defending  his  country  and  in  rebutting 
critics  at  the  Inter-Parliamentan 
Union  Conference  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  : 
am  pleased  to  pay  this  tribute  to  him  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  a  task  well  done 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  hi= 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record  at  th:.- 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor: 
as  follows 

RkMAXKS  or  SrNAiuR  HiKAM  L  Fong.  From 
THE  Statx  of  Hawaii.  Dh.egatf.  Fhom  tht 
U.S.  OtoiTP  TO  TKX  Intxr-Paxlumentarv 
Uniom    CoNrxBKNCE.    TinrHAN.    Iran.   .Skp- 

TEMPKR   29.    1966 

Mr  Prealdent  and  my  fellow  colleagues  I 
am  a  first  generation  American  clUzen  <' 
Chinese  ancestry,  American  cuizens  of  Chi- 
nese anoestry  comprise  only  about  one-ten'J: 
of  one  per  cent  ( 1.  lOth  of  1 '  i  of  the  popui.i- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Republlca.'-. 
Party,  which  has  only  one-third  (t^rdi  of 
the  memljershlp  of  the  Congress.  Ethnically 
and  politically,  I  am  a  minority  American 

Upon  the  granting  of  statehood  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  In  1959,  I  was  elected  a  Ser.- 
alor  of  the  United  States  of  America  frcn. 
the  State  of  Hawaii 

Two  years  ago,  when  President  Johnsor. 
won  four  out  of  every  five  votes  In  my  State 
I  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  for  j 
second  term  of  six  years. 

This  Is  my  first  attendance  at  an  Intcr- 
parllamentary  Union  Conference 

My  attendance  here  as  a  delegate,  us  a 
Member  .f  th.e  United  State.s  Senate,  iw  ;i 
member  of  a  minority  Party  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  Chinese  parentage  can  be  at- 
tributed to,  or  may  I  say.  Is  a  result  of  the 
abiding  adherence  by  Americans,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  national  origin,  t.)  tha: 
fundamental  and  natural  concept  of  the  Kule 
of  Law-  the  Rule  of  Equity  and  Reason. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  Is  populated 
by  almost  every  racial  group  of  this  earth 
we  have  succeeded  In  living  by  the  Rule  tl 
Law 


We  believe  In.  and  subscribe  to,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood. 
Our  people  live  by  these  precepts  In  concord 
snci  In  amity 

We  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Aloha,  which  Is 
so  much  the  Spirit  of  Brotherhood — of 
Friendship — of  Good  Will— toward  your  fel- 
low man,  and  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
Hawaiian  life  and  heritage.  Is  the  sure  road 
to  real  and  lasting  peace  for  all  mankind. 

A  people,  so  constituted  and  so  Inspired, 
cannot  but  have  a  deep  feeling  and  under- 
standing of  whiit  Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong 
in  the  relationship  of  man-to-man,  people- 
to-people,  and  natlon-to-natlon. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
Mr  President,  where  there  Is  so  much  of  the 
spirit  uf  love  and  good  will,  that  the  course 
my  country  has  taken  In  the  Vlet-Nam  situ- 
ation Is  right  and  that  this  commitment  to 
Vlet-Nam  is  our  commitment  to  the  Rule  of 
Law. 

This  feeling  Is  fortified  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans,  be  they  of  the 
majority  Party,  or  as  I  um.  of  the  minority 
Party.  This  Is  true  despite  the  occasional 
demonstrations  of  a  very  small  group  of 
protestors. 

Our  commitment  to  freedom,  which  has 
involved  resistance  to  Communist  efTorts  to 
promote  what  they  call  "wars  of  liberation" 
in  order  to  advance  the  Communist  cause. 
ha«  been  a  basic  tenet  of  every  American 
President  of  both  Parties  since  World  War 
n  In  1947  when  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
tlireatened  by  Communist  guerrillas.  Presi- 
dent Truman  said.  "The  United  States  must 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures.  We  must  assist  free 
peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In 
their  own  way." 

President  Elsenhower,  whose  Administra- 
tion had  to  cope  with  overt  Communist  ag- 
gression against  South  Korea,  said:  "Amer- 
icans. Indeed,  all  free  men,  remember  that 
:n  the  final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  Is  not  so 
heAvy  a  burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains," 

And,  when  President  Kennedy  took  office, 
he  proclaimed.  "I^t  every  nation  know, 
whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  111,  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of 
liberty." 

-Several  Communist  Delegations  tell  us 
that  we  are  Intervening  In  an  Internal  strug- 
gle and  that  we  have  violated  the  Geneva 
■Accord. 

The  facts,  Mr  President,  are  quite  the 
ontrary.  We  are  not  deceived  by  Commu- 
nist subterfuge  to  confuse  the  Issue  by 
labeling  aggression  as  an  Indigenous  revolt. 
The  "war  of  national  liberation."  which  Is 
the  Communist  pargon  for  efforts  to  Impose 
the  win  of  the  minority  on  the  majority,  de- 
pends on  terror,  sabotage,  stealth,  and 
subversion. 

But  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  President,  has 
ione  much  more  than  that.  Already  by  1961 
N'orth  Vietnam.  In  gross  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  had  In- 
Sltrated  10  000  men  Into  South  Vietnam.  In 
;3fi2  13.000  more  were  sent.  And  by  now, 
■here  are  no  less  th.in  19  Identified  Regl- 
menu  of  regular  North  Vietnamese  troop* 
operating  in  .South  Vietnam.  This,  Mr. 
Pre-ildent.   Is  aggres.slon.  pure  and  simple. 

My  government  has  m.ide  a  commitment 
•■'1  help  South  Vietnam  resist  that  aggression. 
President  Johnson  made  this  clear  when  he 
•aid  "Our  objective  Is  the  Independence  of 
S.'Vith  Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  attack. 
We  want  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to 
guide  their  i.wn  country  In  their  own  way." 
To  this.  I  w.)uld  add.  that  the  U.S.  eagerly 
desires  to  see  full  respect  shown  for  the 
Geneva  agreements  and  Is  ready  to  sit  down 
In  negotiations  tomorrow  to  assure  they  ar« 
'ompUed  with, 
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Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Mr. 
President.  The  American  Congress  and  the 
American  people  of  both  Parties  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  President. 

We  have  made  our  commitment.  We  have 
kept  It.  We  Intend  to  continue  to  keep  It. 
Nothing  win  deter  us  from  this  resolve.  But 
while  doing  this,  we  are  willing  to  talk,  to 
discuss,  to  negotiate. 

Someday,  sometime,  the  channels  of  com- 
munication must  open.  It  may  come  soon. 
It  may  come  later.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the 
spirit  of  love — of  good  will — of  conciliation — 
of  brotherhood — of  respect  for  the  Rule  of 
Law  will  prevail.  I  hope  and  I  pray  that  the 
views  of  this  distinguished  assembly  dedi- 
cated as  they  are  to  peace  and  conciliation. 
will  soon  be  heard  In  Hanoi  and  that  the 
cooperated  energies  of  both  our  peoples, 
marching  shoulder-to-shoulder,  will  bring 
forth  the  promised  mlllenlum  of  happiness, 
of  progress,  of  plenty  and  of  peace. 


EDWARD  DURELL  STONE— CLIENT'S 
ARCHITECT 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  article  about 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  the  great  archi- 
tect, which  was  published  in  Business 
Week  magazine  for  October  8,  1966. 

Mr.  Stone  is  a  native  of  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  my  hometown  where,  as  a  boy  I 
knew  him. 

Mr.  Stone  is  the  architect  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  I  believe  Senators  will  be 
interested  in  this  account  of  his  profes- 
sional achievements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Man    WrrH    a    Billion    on    the    Drawing 

Board — Running  a  Big  Company.  CorRx- 

iNO  Clients,  and  Designing  Buildings  Are 

THE  Skills  That  Make  Architbx-t  Edward 

Stonk  a  Colossus 

Prosperity  on  a  scale  never  seen  before  has 
come  to  the  nation's  architects.  Few  of  the 
30,000  architects  across  the  country  lack 
work;  most,  in  fact,  are  overburdened  and 
behind  schedule. 

For  over  the  past  decade  the  U.S.  has  not 
only  built  at  a  record  pace,  but  It  also  has 
decided  to  beautify — with  a  sharper  eye  for 
shapes  and  forms  than  the  traditional  com- 
mercial developer  can  alTord  to  satisfy. 
Achltects,  once  largely  content  to  blueprint 
ordinary  buildings,  now  help  plan  whole 
cities,  design  huge  university  campuses,  draft 
plans  for  enormous  office  building  complexes. 

With  the  giantism  of  their  projects  has 
come  compromise.  The  profession  in  the 
'60s  seems  to  have  learned  a  better  balance 
between  creativity  and  commercial  needs — 
possibly  because  the  open-mlndedness  of 
commercial  clients  has  made  the  balancing 
easier. 

Client's  architect 

None  of  the  nation's  architects  has  learned 
where  the  balance  point  lies  better  than  Ed- 
ward Durell  Stone,  who — In  contrast  to  an 
architect's  architect,  like  the  late  Prank 
Lloyd  Wright — might  be  described  as  a  cli- 
ent's architect.  Creative,  yet  incredibly  sen- 
sitive to  what  the  client  wants,  he  keeps  a 
aOO-man  staff  btisy  In  an  East  67th  Street 
limestone  townhouse  off  New  York's  Central 
Park. 

Currently  on  his  drawing  board  are  $1- 
bllllon  worth  of  projects — enough  to  make  an 
architectural  firm  look  as  much  like  a  busi- 
ness as  a  profession.  Stone's  staff,  which  in- 
cludes 60  registered  architects,  are  presently 
lab<»-lng  over  the  $100-mllUon  General  Mo- 
tors building  now  under  construction  In  New 
York  City,  the  tfiO-mUllon  John  F.  Kennedy 


Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  a  $100-mllllon  civic  center  for 
New  York. 

"And,"  says  Stone,  "I  not  only  hope  but 
expect  to  get  bigger." 

This  kind  of  optimism  is  rare  In  a  profes- 
sion riddled  by  rising  costs  and  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  the  public,  but  It  has  been  vir- 
tually a  trademark  with  Stone  ever  since,  as 
a  young  boy  in  his  native  Fayetteville,  Ark  , 
he  won  a  birdhouse  competition  and  walked 
away  with  $2  50  in  prize  money, 

I.    THE    COMPLETE    ARCHITECT 

His  optimism  stems  partly  from  his  huge 
and  prestigious  workload  and  partly  from  the 
flatteringly  unique  requests  made  of  him — 
an  entire  university  out  of  the  bare  earth  of 
an  Albany  (N.Y.)  site:  the  government  build- 
ings for  Islamabad,  the  new  capital  city  of 
West  Pakistan:  and  master  plans  for  cam- 
puses from  Kentucky  to  Alaska  To  deal  with 
such  projects.  Stone  has  exp.<inded  his  staff 
by  25'~c  in  the  last  four  years,  and  added 
offices  in  Palo  Alto  and  Los  Angeles,  which  he 
visits  at  least  once  a  month. 

Creative  freedom 

Now  64,  Stone  remains  the  picture  of  cre- 
ative dishevelment  that  years  ago  prompted 
one  of  his  friends  to  call  him  "a  one-man 
slum."  A  6-ft.,  200-pounder,  Stone  typically 
wears  slightly  baggy  clothes  and  always  seems 
to  have  his  mind  on  other  things — once  he 
got  into  a  taxi  and  told  the  driver  to  take  him 
to  LEhlgh  5-1144^Stone's  office  telephone 
number.  Perhaps  it  is  this  ingenuousness 
that  enables  Stc.ne  to  sell  himself  so  adroitly. 
"Let's  face  it."  a  rival  architect  says,  "he's  a 
great  PR  man." 

He  is  that — and  more.  While  today's  com- 
p>etitive  pressures  often  force  young  archi- 
tects to  choose  between  the  lmp)eratives  of 
design,  client  persuasion,  and  administra- 
tion. Stone  is  a  genuine  triple  threat.  Not 
only  Is  he  considered  as  versatile  a  designer- 
draftsman  as  there  is  in  the  country,  but  also 
a  natural  at  attracting — and  pleasing — 
clients,  and  an  effective  administrator.  This 
Is  not  to  say  he  runs  his  business  by  him- 
self William  Bailey  Smith,  who  Joined  Stone 
as  general  manager  In  1961,  Is  known  as  one 
of  the  sharpest  around. 

There's  no  question  that  to  get  their  build- 
ings off  the  drawing  board  most  architects 
have  to  do  things  nobody  taught  them  In 
design  school. 

Says  Stone:  "The  architect  is  partly  a 
creative  artist,  but  since  large  projects  re- 
quire a  huge  technical  staff,  he  also  has  to  be 
part  btislnessman.  And  you  can't  minimize 
the  ability  of  an  architect  to  present  him- 
self well — bringing  j>eople  to  the  conviction 
that  he's  the  one  for  them.  So  there's  a  big 
element  of  merchandising." 

It  also  helps  to  know  the  right  people. 
And  Stone  does — from  Pakistani  President 
Ayub  Khan,  whose  presidential  palace  he's 
designing,  to  Henry  Luce,  whose  South  Car- 
olina estate  he  did,  to  A&P  heir  Huntington 
Hartford,  for  whom  he  designed  the  famous 
modern  art  gallery  In  New  York. 

Not  all  big-name  architects — there  are 
around  a  dozen  ranging  from  80-year-old 
Ludwlg  Mies  van  der  Bohe  to  49-year-old 
I.  M.  Pel — want  their  operations  to  be  as 
large  as  Stone's.  Many  zealously  pare  down 
their  staffs  even  though  It  means  ttimlng 
down  clients  they  would  like  to  take.  Pel  has 
75  staff  members:  Philip  Johnson,  35:  Mies 
van  der  Rohe,  30, 

Keeping  tabs 

What  these  architects  fear  most  is  getting 
too  far  away  from  the  whole  design  process. 
The  most  the  head  of  a  large  Arm  can  do  Is 
come  up  with  the  original  design  and  keep 
tabs  on  what  happens  to  It  as  it  passes  down 
through  the  ofDce  helrachy  to  the  men  who 
have  to  produce  the  minutely  detailed  work- 
ing   drawings.      Stone,    for    Instance,    meets 
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with  ollanta  fcnd  cx>tam  up  wl-.h  a  b««lo 
design  •olution  and  then  p»t— ■  tha  work 
on  to  a  project  captain  with  whom  he 
conauJU  daily  But  he  haa  a  reputaUon 
for  going  around  to  the  drmwlng  board*  at 
night  after  hie  men  haye  left  to  a^e  what 
they'Te  done  during  the  day.  often  wrUlng 
cocnnkenta  on   their   work. 

Stone  doeen  t  mind  working  lh:»  way — 
partly  becauee  the  advantagee  or  expanding 
were  ao  great  "The  reaaon  we  expanded  " 
he  aays.  wa*  that  we  were  offered  the  chance 
to  build  the  branch  of  the  state  university 
»t  Albany  It  had  to  go  up  all  at  once,  and 
I  Juat  couldn  t  paaa  1'.  by  •  With  this  proj- 
ect nearlng  completion  Stone  malnialna 
only  a  16-nian  fleld  ofBce  there  now-  he's 
ready  for  other  big  projects,  like  the  work  in 
Pak.utan. 

Steady  contracts 

But  a  large  firm  meaoa  big  overhead  in  a 
bualneaa  that  even  In  guod  Umaa  auctuatee 
wildly  Stone  caiU  a  firm  succeaafu*  when 
It  has  a  steady  ttow  of  contract*  lu  diverse 
flelda.  "Our  size  haan  t  had  to  vary  much  In 
the  paat  five  year*.'  Stone  notea,  "it  has 
been  300—30  more  or  20  leaa." 

SUll.  Stones  Arm  la  feeling  the  current 
tight  credit  situation  "Already,  we  ve  had 
to  make  serious  modlflcatlons  in  two  of  our 
moat  Important  projects  becauae  of  the  high 
Intereet  rates."  he  says  "And  Ood  forbid 
that  there  ever  be  another  Depreaalon  The 
archltecta  in  New  Tork  literally  had  nothing 
to  do." 

Stone  was  one  of  them.  In  1929.  he  re- 
turned from  a  year  in  Europe  on  a  fellowship 
he  had  won  after  his  architectural  »tucle«  at 
Harvard  and  MIT— hardly  an  auspicioui  year 
Though  his  early -Depreaalon  days  wen  s?en- 
erally  lean,  Stone  managed  to  meet  several 
blg-flrm  architects  and  through  them  |![ot 
occasional  work.  He  waa  chief  dealgner  for 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  whoee  9.300  seats 
make  it  the  world's  largest  movie  theater 
and  he  worked  nn  the  Orand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf  But  !t  wasn't  until  1933.  Stone 
feels,  that  T  became  in  my  own  right  an 
architect  ••  That  was  the  year  he  designed 
the  Richard  H  Mandel  houae  In  Mt  Klsco 
NY  When  it  waa  completed  In  1935  It  was 
the  first  mixlem  house  in  the  Internationa: 
Otyle  to  hare  been  built  In  the  eastern  US 
r'le  Bauhaus  influence 

Through  the  lB30a.  Stone  continued  to  de- 
Blgn  in  the  Interna tioaai  Style--  that  stripped 
and  economical  genre  that  came  out  -f  the 
German  Bauhaus  literally  architecture 
houae  I  a  schi>ol  if  design  founded  in  Weimar 
In  1919  by  Waiter  Oroplos  It  Is  perhaps 
beat  known  for  such  i^lasa  box'  landmvrks  as 
Oroplua'  own  Pagua  Worka.  the  Unlt<"d  Na- 
tions building,  and  the  Seagram  building 
which  onetime  Bauhaus  director  Ml  is  van 
der  Rohe  designed  in  conjunction  with  Philip 
Johnson. 

Stone  followed  the  Mandel  house  with  oth- 
ers in  the  style  The  most  prestlglou*  Is  the 
Luce  plantation  In  South  Carolina— Bau- 
haus-modern  except  for  one  concession  to 
antebellum   tradition — a   walled   garden 

In  1037.  he  waa  named  aaaoclate  architect 
of  the  Muaeum  of  Modem  Art.  New  York's 
ftrat  major  building  in  the  International 
Style,  and  one  of  Stone's  moat  famous  works 
The  museum  was  well- received  but  "housee 
In  the  style.  "  says  Stone,  "did  not  win  gen- 
eral acceptance  In  this  country  They  were 
too  sp«uie.  too  arid,  too  cold  " 

After  1940.  Impressed  by  a  visit  to  Tallealn 
Prank  Lloyd  Wright's  Wlaconain  home,  with 
Ita  amphaala  on  "natural  materlala.  wood  and 
■tone  Indigenous  to  the  countryalde."  Stone 
■witched  to  surroundings-oriented  home  de- 
sign, and  did  some  notable  ones  In  Weet- 
eheeter  and  hia  native  Arkansaa 

But  Stone's  career  didn't  really  tace  o(T 
until   1954      That  year  he    i  li    de«lgn*d   the 


V&.  embaaay  In  New  Delhi.  India,  (3)  mar- 
ried Maria  Elena  Torchlo.  the  Amerlcan-bom 
daughter  of  a  Florentine  architect,  whom 
he  was  to  call  his  Inspiration  for  the  years 
of  acoompllahment  that  followed,  and  (3i 
swore  off  martlnla  He  haa  since  been  di- 
vorced, but  the  accomplish  men  la  remain 

III    SUDDENLY.  THI  SVMMrr 

Stone's  design  for  the  US.  embaaay  In  New 
Delhi  was  much  discussed  In  architectural 
circles,  and  even  that  dour  old  master  Prank 
Lloyd  Wright  called  It  one  of  the  flneat 
buildings  of  the  last  hundred  years  "  With 
Its  showcase  location  and  worldwide  pub- 
licity. It  opened  the  door  to  Stone  for  other 
major  International  conunlsalons  One  was 
the  U3.  pavilion  at  the  Brusaela  Worlds 
Pair  in  1968.  the  largest  free-span  circular 
building  constructed  up  to  that  time,  and  a 
major  success  Stone's  rlae  since  has  been 
both  steady  and  spectacular 

Besides  representing  a  radical  departure 
from  the  dlctimi  that  form  follows  func- 
tion— the  byword  of  both  the  International 
Style  and  what  Stone  calls  the  "New  Brutal- 
Ism" — his  buildings  generally  share  the  In- 
tricate white  terrazzo  grille  which  Rrsl  ap- 
peared in  New  Delhi  Even  his  re-deslgned 
New  York  brtiwuslone  spfjrta  a  IS-ft  -wide 
grille  over  Its  full  width  from  slclewallc  to 
chimney   top 

Hallway  hater 

Stone  loathea  hallways — "Even  the  Pom- 
peilans  realized  they  were  wasted  space" 
He  adds  "No  ancient  buildings  had  corri- 
dors Not  Oreek.  Roman.  Renaissance,  or 
Egyptian  There  aren't  even  any  at  Ver- 
salllea. 

In  many  modem  buildings ,'"  Stone  com- 
plains, "you  leave  a  cubicle  and  you're  moved 
through  a  long  hallway  and  then  down  a 
long  elevator  shaft  before  you  get  anywhere  " 
Stone's  partljUty  for  "eventful  space  "  Is  such 
that  he  often  has  all  the  rtoms  In  a  home 
open  ont^Ti  a  two-st<iry   living   room 

Watches  costn 

Por  all  his  Individuality.  Stone's  definition 
of  architecture  would  satisfy  any  business- 
man Its  the  reconciliation  of  the  clients 
dreams  and  dollars,  he  says  And  although 
hLs  work  18  often  ornamental,  he's  not  care- 
less with  his  ctistomers'  money  Although 
he  complains  that  ""people  Invariably  have 
an  inflated  Idea  of  what  their  money  Is 
worth.  Stone  haa  a  reputation  of  keeping  a 
close  watch  over  costa 

.\rchltecture  Is  not  a  high-paying  business 
Dudley  Hunt,  who  puta  out  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Archltecta  magazine  and  Is  him- 
self a  registered  architect,  guesses  that  of 
the  500  New  York  City  firms,  the  number 
with  partners  who  take  out  more  than  120.- 
000  per  year  "can  probably  be  counted  on 
one  hand  with  a  few  fingers  left  over 

But  nobody  can  put  a  dollar  value  on  the 
satisfaction  an  architect  gets  when  he  comes 
up  with  a  good  design  .^nd  for  that.  Stone 
agrees  that  "it  takes  a  great  client  for  a 
great  building  "  A  great  client,  he  says, 
not  only  has  to  know  what  good  architec- 
ture Is,  but  he  has  to  be  willing  to  pay  the 
5%  more  it  coata  to  turn  a  speculative  build- 
ing Into  a  quality  one 


THE  END  OF  AN  ERA— OLD   16  TO  1 
MINE  CLOSES 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  3CK:)n.sor  of  8  1377,  a  bill 
to  revitalize  the  American  gold-mmtng 
Industry  The  bill  w£us  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  August  30  ot  this 
year 

It  la  tragic  that  our  American  gold- 
mining  Industry  Is  dying  at  the  very 
time  when  economists  wring  their  hands 


In  despair  at  the  flow  of  gold  out  of  our 
countrj'  All  legislative  efforts  to  assist 
this  Industry,  and  thus.  Incidentally,  to 
Increase  our  country's  gold  reserve,  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  unreasonable  fear 
that  any  help  for  the  Industry  would 
result  In  overnight  worldwide  fiscal 
panic. 

The  death  of  the  gold-mining  Industr," 
Is  a  national  tragedy.  It  Is.  also,  a  very 
personal  tragedj-  to  many  of  the  cltlzer.s 
of  California.  Men  and  women  who.se 
ancestors  came  to  the  Mother  Lode  coun- 
try more  than  100  years  ago  to  answp.r 
the  lure  of  gold,  now  find  that  they  mu.st 
leave  their  beloved  homes  In  order  to 
.survive. 

The  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examint  i 
and  Chronicle  of  October  2.  1966.  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "The  End  of  ar. 
Era:  Old  16  to  1  Mine  Closes."  wrlitf-n 
by  John  R  Todd  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
ReroRD  I  hope  that  It  will  be  read  by 
those  who  continue  steadfastly  to  deny 
any  relief  to  the  people  whose  lives  are 
dep>endent  upon  gold  mining. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Th«  End  of  an   EaA^OLD   16  to  1  Mine 

Closss 

iBy  John  B  Todd) 

.\LUM3HANT  (SmutA  Cor-NTT)  — Thcv  n.v; 
•50  million  In  gold  was  taken  from  ''.mlor 
the  mountains  here 

And  some  will  say  that  as  much  as  $30 
million  was  taken  from  the  Slxteen-to-One 
a  huge  mine  whoee  df^p  shafts  tunnel  under 
the  town  Itself 

They  talk  of  the  days  of  the  big  gold  ship- 
ments sent  down  off  the  mountain  by  stnpe 
to  the  mint  In  San  Pranclsco  Of  when  • 
took  Ave  saloons  to  quench  the  m;iicr- 
thirst 

They  talk  wistfully  of  such  names  a.j  t.^e 
Knickerbocker.  Morning  Glory,  Ophlr.  Orien- 
tal. Twenty-One.  Rainbow,  Red  Star.  Tlght- 
ner.    and,    of    course     Slxteen-to-One. 

These  are  names  of  mines  that  tunnel 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  red  gravel  .sur- 
face of  the  mountain,  following  through  the 
bedrock  the  elusive  quartz  veins  which  hold 
the   "yellow  stuff  ' 

It  was  this  "yellow  stuff" — this  gold  tha" 
made    a    few    men    rich    and    ruined    more 
that    made     .\lleghany    the    last    Callforrui 
town  with   an  economy   based  solely  on  th*' 
quest  for  Its  ore. 

AIX    OVm    NOW 

But  that's  over  now.    All  over 

For  .f  lleghany,  the  magic  history  of  a  golrt 
town  pretty  much  came  to  an  end  when 
Dick  Brooks  toesed  the  last  "pill"  of  bullior. 
carefully  sewn  into  Its  own  canvas  bag  and 
sealed  In  a  registered  mall  pouch,  aboard  the 
stage  last  Dec    31  and  sent  It  "down  be'.ow 

That  last  "pill."  Brooks  recalled,  weighed 
44  pounds.  14  ounces  It  cost  $41  and  fii' 
cents  to  mall,  and  It  paid  the  owners  of  ihi 
Slxteen-to-One  tl9.001 

Nothing  much  happened  for  a  while  after 
that  A  handful  of  men  did  token  asse.s.''- 
ment  work  deep  In  the  bore  of  the  Slxlee:.-t  - 
One,  where  once  as  many  as  200  men  n.lM-! 
and  mucked  their  carbon-lighted  v.-'- 
through  trie  dark  bowels  of  Pliocene  RUIije 

COBT   TOO    HIGH 

And  then  two  weeks  ago  C  A  Bennet  the 
great  mine's  superintendent  the  la-'t  ^''' 
yeso*,  announced  from  his  Nevada  C\'" 
home  that  the  owners  had  decided  to  r!'  se 
the  "16  '■  It  was  costing  $50  to  produce  ■< 
t35  ounce  of  gold. 


"This  waa  the  last  of  the  fabulous  Alle- 
ghany mines.  And  with  Its  dosing,  many 
{eel,  the  end  also  had  come  to  Alleghany,  a 
hamlet  of  108  people  which  for  the  UuBt  118 
years  had  been  the  heart  of  the  "Father 
Lode." 

(The  fabled  Mother  Lode,  they  tell  you 
here,  runs  south  from  Auburn,  maybe  down 
as  far  as  Mariposa.  This  Is  the  land  of  the 
■Northern  Mines":   the  Father  Lode.) 

Brooks,  now  the  resident  deputy  sheriff, 
and  his  wife,  Peg,  are  as  typically  divided  as 
most  residents  over  whether  AUeghany  has 
a  Uving  futiu«  or  will  be  discarded  by  man 
as  a  remote  derelict. 

He  points  out  that  some  of  the  men  with 
families  (there  are  39  students  in  the  com- 
bined grammar-high  school)  have  taken 
jobs  with  highway  cre'wa  and  at  a  nearby 
dam  project.  This  will  last  only  a  few  years, 
and  that,  he  thinks,  will  be  the  end. 

LA3T    IN    1S37 

Peg  thinks  people  from  "down  below"  will 
build  summer  homes.  But  the  last  house 
built  was  In  1937. 

There  is  no  carpenter.  Not  even  a  doc- 
tor.    Not  since    "Doc  Paget"  left  In   1987. 

Brooks  said  he,  the  last  of  the  mine's 
employee,  will  probably  be  "heading  out"  In 
another  year.  Looking  across  from  his  com- 
fortable clapboard  house  to  a  little  witch- 
hazel  and  pine  covered  cemetery,  he  made  It 
clear  this  wasnt  the  way  he  "wanted  It.  He 
Wiinted  to  die  here. 

I'd  picked  that  spot  where  the  stin  Is 
shining  over  there,"  he  said,  pointing.  "It 
overlooks  the  16." 

Harold  Clemo,  a  kind  of  grlissled  John 
Wayne,  felt  this  way: 

Bennet  hired  me  right  here  In  this  bar 
the    Golden   Eagle).     He   had   a   mule   be 
couldn't  drive.    A  white  mule  named  Mae 
West.     She  waa  dynamite. 

"This  was  down  at  the  Tlghtner.  Years 
a^o  you  didn't  get  a  Job  at  the  16  unless 
Somebody  died,  I  won't  leave  "till  they  pack 
me  out." 

NEVKB    HtTNCRT 

Clemo.  known  as  "811m,"  said:  "I  made  a 
g.xxl  living,  raised  Ave  flue  kids,  and  done 
better  up  here  than  I  could  anyplace  else. 
I  vc  never  been  hungry." 

And  looking  down  the  steep  ravine,  over 
the  galvanleed  shed  tops  of  the  "16,"  down 
maybe  a  thousand  feet  to  where  the  thirst 
for  gold  here  all  began  In  the  gravels  of 
Kanaka  Creek.  Clemo  could  see  a  little  more 
reiison : 

Ain't  nobody  knows  what's  going  to  bap- 
po:i  Raise  the  price  of  gold,  they'll  all  open 
up" 

'I  still  have  faith  In  the  16.  too."  Lyle 
".Snuffy"  Cortez,  a  native  and  now  retired 
mucker,  echoed,  "Give  me  a  beer.  Spike," 
he  said  to  Spike  Splka.  onetime  owner  of  the 
B.inkers  Bar  In  San  Francisco's  financial  dls- 
;r:et  and  now  proprietor  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

■They'll  have  to  carry  me  out  head  first. " 
he  said. 

.\cro8S  the  street  from  the  Golden  Eagle 
the  two-celled  Alleghany  Jail  lies  In  conspic- 
uous ruins.  Its  cement  and  placer  quartz 
walls  toppled,  its  iron  door  swinging  free 
from  a  still  locked  hasp.  Its  last  Inmate  now 
a  merely  forgotten  name,  a  Russian  settler 
recalled  only  as  "Wild  Benny,"  arrested  for 
drunkenness  In  the  1930b. 

ONLT  ON«  STSZET 

The  Slxteen-to-One  office  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  (and  only)  street,  be- 
tween the  Golden  Eagle  and  Casey's  Place. 
a  saloon  of  historic  significance.  The  words 
STAFF  OFI-ICE  are  painted  Imposingly  In 
four  Inch  black  letters  across  the  front  door, 
closed  firmly  against  the  future  by  two  pad- 
locks. But  the  windows  on  either  side  are 
kicked  out  and  the  building  now  lies  a  van- 
dalized derelict,  quartz  samples  and  old  mine 
records  strewn   on   Its  dusty  floors. 


The  town  waa  given  birth  In  1853  by  a 
group  of  Pennsylvanlans  who  chose  for  senti- 
mental reaaona  to  give  their  hillside  settle- 
ment the  Delaware  Indian  name  (misspelled) 
for  river,  at  the  time  calling  it  AUeghany- 
town. 

'me  miners  bad  found  their  way  to  this 
remote  Sierra  ridge  following  the  lure  of 
placer  gold  up  tbe  Tuba  River  and  the 
Kanaka  Creek  spur. 

ON    TOP    or    RICHES 

Tbe  town  remained  alive — growing  with 
each  of  several  bonanzas — in  the  early  days 
as  the  gold  seekers  drifted  through  gravel 
fields,  unawara  that  they  stood  on  top  of 
what  later  waa  to  be  known  as  the  Al- 
leghany fault,  the  richest  hardrock  pocket 
belt  in  tbe  world. 

A  man  named  Thomas  Bradbury  discovered 
tbe  original  Sixteen- to-One  in  1886  and  gave 
It  tbe  name  Inspired  by  Presidential  hopeful 
William  Jennings  Bryan's  campaign  cry  for 
a  16  to  1  ratio  in  silver  coinage. 

But  It  wasnt  until  1907  when  Henderson 
L.  Jobnaon  sank  a  sliaft  beneath  Casey's 
Place  tbat  tbe  richness  of  the  area  was  really 
found.  This  tunnel  became  known  as  the 
Knlckerbockar,  and  before  its  shallow  prob- 
IngB  were  complete,  it  paid  off  with  a  rettim 
of  $876,000. 

HUGE   TUNNELS 

New  Bbalta  were  opened  along  tbe  vein 
fartber  down  the  hill,  each  seeking  the  rich 
pockets  peculiar  to  tbe  faiUt.  In  time  the 
enorauxoaly  oompllcated  ttinnellng  was  con- 
solidated Into  one  mine,  tbe  "16." 

When  closed,  tbe  mine  probed  down  3000 
feet  and  extended  laterally,  at  every  hundred 
foot  levd,  for  vast  distances.  Miner's  "talk" 
has  it  that  you  can  follow  the  1.600  foot  level 
all  tbe  way  to  Bald  Mountain,  three  milee 
away. 

It  Is  aald  that  on  one  cold  winter  day,  when 
the  snow  lay  In  heavy  drifts  outside  the 
mine,  a  teamster  feeling  ntunb  began  swing- 
ing a  pick  at  any  place  handy  in  the  "16"  to 
get  warm.  His  tinalmed  blows  banged  off  the 
tunnel  wall  a  slab  of  rock  so  heavy  he  could 
hardly  lift  it.  It  contained  $28,000  worth  of 
gold. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
all  Americans  reflect  on  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  great  explorer, 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Pour  hundred  and  seventy-four  years 
ago  this  Intrepid  Italian  discovered 
America.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
recall  his  exploits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

I  am  proud  also  to  introduce  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  this  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
our  beloved  America.  I  endorse  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  statement  and  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  penetrating  comments 
on  Christopher  Columbus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Qrxat  ExPLOXXi:   Ckristopher  CoLrMBUs 
(Statement  by  Senator  Kxnnest  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 

On  this  day  each  year  Americans  remem- 
ber "With  pride  the  man  who  discovered 
this  land  In  14W,  Christopher  Columbus. 
llirougb  474  years,  since  the  historic  voyage 
of  this  great  explorer,  his  memory  has  not 
dimmed  In  tbe  minds  of  the  American 
people. 


When  Christopher  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Europe  in  1492,  his  prospects  for  success 
were  bleak.  His  fleet  consisted  of  three  tiny 
ships  and  120  men.  The  voyage  he  under- 
took had  never  been  attempted  before.  He 
had  only  the  stars  to  guide  him,  and  only  his 
faith  to  stistaln  him. 

But  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  vision.  The  fear  of  the  un- 
known which  had  turned  aside  lesser  men 
spurred  him  on.  It  led  hUn  to  a  New  World, 
and  opened  the  door  to  a  new  era  of  human 
progress. 

Christopher  Columbus  not  only  discovered 
the  New  World  he  has  come  to  characterize 
it.  The  vision,  the  courage,  the  daring  that 
he  brought  with  him  ac^oes  the  seas  are  the 
same  qualities  that  have  built  America. 
The  pioneers  of  our  earliest  days  moved  west- 
ward through  uncharted  forests.  Just  as  Co- 
lumbus sailed  west  into  the  unknown.  Our 
nation  has  moved  from  a  wilderness  to  a 
mighty  civilization  with  the  same  kind  of 
Indomitable  spirit  that  led  Columbus  to 
seek  the  clvlUzation  of  the  Indies. 

Americans  of  Italian  descent  are  especially 
protid  on  this  day,  for  Coltunbus  was  born  In 
Genoa.  But  though  the  memory  of  Colum- 
bus Is  most  revered  among  Italian -Ameri- 
cans. BO  It  is  also  honored  among  all  Ameri- 
cans. Elach  of  us  has  reason  to  be  iHx>ud  of 
this  great  explorer,  not  only  for  his  epic 
voyage  but  for  the  great  qixalltles  of  mind 
and  spirit  that  made  that  voyage  possible. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  EXEMPTION 
MAKES  SENSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  last  week  in  offering  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  a  proposal  to  ex- 
empt most  small  businesses  from  the 
suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

The  request,  as  originally  made,  would 
have  eliminated  this  program  entirely 
between  September  1966  and  January  1, 
1968.  Our  proposal  would  preserve  It  for 
small  companies,  by  permitting  them  to 
invest  up  to  $25,000  on  equipment  and 
machinery  and  to  receive  a  tax  saving  of 
up  to  $1,750.  It  would  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  this  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1962  for  the  94  percent  of  our 
business  concerns,  many  of  which  have 
done  their  planning  in  reliance  on  Its 
continuation. 

The  country  is  in  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary demand  upon  credit  and  on  the 
capital  goods  sectors  of  industry,  prin- 
cipally as  a  result  of  the  situation  In 
southeast  Asia.  However,  the  statistical 
information  which  we  have  submitted  to 
the  Finance  Committee  shows  that  small 
business  has  made  a  ver>'  minor  contri- 
bution to  these  problems. 

For  instance,  the  indications  are  that 
during  the  month  of  Jime  of  this 
year,  commercial  loans  under  $200,000 
amounted  to  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
dollar  amounts  being  loaned  during  that 
month.  The  data  further  shows  that  a 
"small  business  exemption"  will  probably 
Involve  less  than  2  percent  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion In  tax  credits  which  have  been  pre- 
dicted for  1966. 

However,  small  businesses  have  been 
especially  hard  pressed  by  high  interest 
rates  and  the  unavailability  of  funds, 
which  I  described  in  detail  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  July  25,  1966.  Our  pres- 
entation to  the  Finance  Committee  gives 
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further  evidence  of  this  tight  mone:'  situ- 
ation and  suggests  that  small  bL.slnes.s 
ahould  not  be  asked  to  bear  any  addi- 
tional burdens. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  most  of  the 
companies  are  In  the  small  buslnesf  cate- 
gory. However,  It  Is  a  source  of  pride 
to  me  that  many  of  these  companle.i  have 
outstanding  records  of  performarice  In 
such  fields  as  electronics,  fabrics,  and 
scientific  services  The  continued  prog- 
reaa  of  such  companies  helps  not  only 
the  Northwest,  but  also  the  Nation.  Our 
amendment  would  make  It  possible  for 
these  companies  to  invest  a  bit  more  than 
the  average,  which  has  been  about 
$22,000.  while  setting  a  realistic  celling 
which  would  discourage  Inflationary  ex- 
penditures by  even  bona  fide  small  com- 
panies 

In  my  judgment,  the  "small  business 
exemption"  strikes  the  desirable  balance 
between  heading  off  Inflationary  forces, 
which  would  Injure  all  our  citizens,  and 
allowing  our  small  business,  professional, 
and  commercial  firms  to  proceed  with 
their  growth  without  unnecessary  delays 
This  makes  sense  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
tax  policy  and  also  as  a  practical  matter 
It  will  benefit  not  only  our  enterprising 
small  businessmen,  but  also  the  economy 
to  which  they  contribute  so  much. 


NEEDED     PATIENCE 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  a 
most  perceptive  article  on  the  state  of 
our  economy  appeared  in  the  October  7 
Issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  pre- 
pared by  ."^ome  able  person  or  persons  on 
the  staff  of  Carl  M  Loeb.  Rhoades  L  Co 
In  New  York  aoid  made  available  to  me 
by  Johnston.  Lemon  &  Co  of  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  .so  lllumlnat;ng.  so  prac- 
tical, so  much  to  the  point  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows 

In  Short  StTi»i»LT7 

In  this  affluent  country  of  ours  there  U  one 
ooRunodlty  tha:  Is  always  In  short  supply 
even  when  others  are  ample-  patience.  We 
have  boasted  so  often  that  we  do  the  dlfflcult 
right  away  and  the  impoaKlble  juxt  a  lltUe 
lAter  that  If  we  encounter  anything  that 
cannot  be  done  immediately  we  star*,  won- 
dering whether  It  can  be  done  at  all  This  Is 
perhape  the  moat  vexing  aspect  of  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam,  a  war  that  for  political  reaaona 
we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  win  although 
military  victory  would  be  well  wUhln  our 
technical  reach  but  aiso  a  war  which  Is  ncrt 
going  to  be  the  flrst  one  In  our  history  to 
be  loet.  This  is  aiso  the  reason  why  the 
problems  connected  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  international  monetary  settle- 
ments continue  to  be  part'cultu'ly  trying 
Theee  matters  cannot  go  by  default,  but  any 
radical  solution  which  would  fully  use  our 
fcrmidaUe  strength  could  not  fall  to  ahatter 
the  very  foundations  of  economic  health 
throughout  the  world:  in  this  area  our  pa- 
tience is  being  tried  additionally  by  having 
to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  fi^relgn 
•pokeamen  wno  Judging  by  the  economic 
aod  flnanclal  history  ot  their  own  cor  ntrlea. 
are  a«  quailfled  to  lecture  us  on  prud)  nee  as 
PoUy  Adler  U  to  hold  forth  on  cbasti  y  In 
the  same  spirit  of  Impatience  we  rare  y  talce 
oognlianoe  of  the  fact  that  socne  >f  our 
moat  bothersome  friends  azkd  foea  art  actu- 


ally poor  actuarial  risks  and  may  before 
to<3  long  have  to  give  way  to  leee  Intransigent 
succeseors  Impatience  is  also  a  major  In- 
gredient In  our  preeent  onoafllneee  about  do- 
meetlc  economic  trends  We  know  that  we 
mvist  stop  the  progressive  proelon  of  pur- 
(ihaslni?  power  which  we  have  wltneaeed  In 
the  superheated  buslneRS  climate  of  the  last 
several  quarters  But  InfliiUon  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  *% .  which  In  terms  of  the  ONP 
deflator  was  our  experience  during  the  flrst 
iiaif  of  l&ee.  CAnnot  be  trimmed  back  to  1  '-i  % 
to  2%  overnight  without  making  the  cure 
worse  than  the  disease  We  should  permit 
restraining  measuree  already  adopted  to 
make  felt  their — gradual— effects  on  the 
pace  of  bualneas.  and  we  need  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  the  strength  of  Aggregate  demand. 
tx)th  public  and  private,  before  we  can  de- 
termine whether  cutting  It  back  further  wUl 
give  us  the  viable  balance  with  productive 
capablllUee  we  are  seeking  or  wouJd  trigger 
a  recession. 

CAPrTAUST    MANITkSTO 

The  past  Is  not  always  Indicative  of  the 
future  Still,  at  this  time  when  we  are  beset 
on  all  side*  with  doubts  about  our  ability  to 
cope  with  problems  that  seem  to  defy  our 
strength  and  our  ingenuity  It  may  be  helpful 
to  pause  and  to  assess  what  this  much 
maligned  system  of  ours  has  accomplished 
and  what  are  Its  problems  and  potentials 
Such  a  tonic  is  provided  by  a  booklet 
(Modern-Day  Capitalism)  put  out  recently 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
at  the  occasion  of  Its  flftleth  anniversary. 
The  publication  contains  a  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation, admirably  presented  and  further 
strengthened  by  well  dealgned  charts  Show- 
ing how  much  we  owe  to  the  free  market 
mechanism  and  the  use  of  profit  incentlvea, 
the  tjooklet  ahould  also  provide  ample  food 
for  thought  for  those  uncommitted,  leas  in- 
dustrialized nations  who  still  have  their  mls- 
gl lings  about  capitalism  and  wonder  whether 
It  Is  indeed  the  most  productive  and  equita- 
ble way  for  the  employment  of  human  and 
material  resources. 

THX    BICGCB    PIE 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  three  out  of  Ave 
households  had  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  »3.0OO  (In  1965  dollars),  the  Income 
bracket  now  widely  used  In  defining  poverty: 
today  less  than  one  in  Ave  households  Is  in 
this  bracket.  (Poverty  has  becime  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer  since  It  no  longer  de- 
notes so  much  deprivation  as  belonging  to 
the  lowest  qulnttle  )  This  blciodlesa  income 
revolution  hna  spread  throughout  the  upper 
reaches  of  our  Income  structure  as  well 
Disposable  per  capita  Income  has  more  than 
doubled  In  the  last  half  century,  and  the 
number  of  h'Useholds  with  Incomes  In  excess 
of  110  000  (again  In  dollars  of  1966  purchas- 
ing power  I  has  risen  flvefold  from  one  In  20 
to  one  In  four  This  inc<:>me  upheaval  h&a 
made  "capitalists"  of  a  steadily  rising  pro- 
portion of  our  population  A  full  60%  of  all 
nonfarm  houses  are  owner  occupied  Owner- 
ship of  durables  and  of  flnanclal  ajwets  fr^m 
bank  accounts  to  Insurance  reserve*  pension 
funds  and  corporate  securities  i.i  widespread 
and  well  diffused  And  while  debt  Is  also 
a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  current  way 
of  American  life,  net  worth — assets  less  li- 
abilities— of  nonfarm  household."!  is  ap- 
proaching the  staggering  svmi  of  t3  trillion 
In  1913  the  comparable  total  was  barely  $115 
billion. 

THOSK    OPTIONAL    BENErTTS 

Impressive  as  they  are,  these  dollar  figures 
by  thenxselves  do  not  begin  to  show  the 
qualitative  Improvements  In  our  gtand.irds  of 
living  Better  medical  care  has  reduced  Ill- 
ness and  mortality  A  much  reduced  work- 
week leaves  ajnple  time  for  recreational  and 
educational  pursuits.  The  ever  smaller  part 
of  incomes  that  is  absorbed  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  food,  clothing  and  shelter — now 


only  one  out  of  every  two  dollars  compared 
with  three  out  of  four  as  late  aa  World  War 
I — leaves  Increasing  amounts  for  optional 
consumption,  for  freer  spending  for  the 
goods  and  services  that  make  for  a  fuller  and 
better  life  Given  the  time  and  the  where- 
withal, we  are  witnessing  widening  mass  par- 
ticipation In  a  broad  sp)ectrum  of  cultural 
activities  which  In  earlier  generations  were 
largely  the  exclusive  privilege  of  those  at  the 
apex  of  the  Income  pyramid.  In  the  last  50 
years  dally  newspaper  circulation  nearly 
tripled,  the  publication  of  new  books  and 
editions  quadrupled,  magazine  circulation 
rose  more  than  tenfold.  Last  year,  thl.s  na- 
tion's universities  conferred  over  650,000  de- 
grees, close  to  15  times  the  number  earned 
at  the  outset  of  World  War  I.  One  of  every 
four  youngsters  now  attends  college,  whi> 
barely  one  In  every  ten  i>ersons  born  before 
the  turn  of  the  centviry  had  the  benefit  o' 
higher  education.  Illiteracy  has  vanished 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  a  high  school 
education  18  close  to  becoming  the  minimum 
educational  standard  for  everybody. 

OP    THINGS    TO    COMB 

The  huge  amoiints  spent  for  better  healiii 
and  better  educattm  not  only  make  for  a 
richer  and  fiUler  life  now:  coupled  with  va^i; 
sunvs  for  research  and  development  and  the 
Innovations  that  spring  therefrom  they  are 
also  seed  money  for  a  brilliant  future.  The 
prophets  of  secular  stagnation,  who  had  such 
a  field  day  In  the  Tlilrtles.  are  all  but  routed. 
and  even  at  growth  rates  well  below  the 
extraordinary — and  unsustainable — gains  of 
the  last  several  years,  what  could  be  accom- 
plished In  the  next  decades  staggers  the 
imagination.  But  the  NICB  also  reminds  us 
that  expectations  must  be  tempered  by  the 
potential  for  fulfillment  Re^vchlng  beyond 
capacity  can  make  for  disruptive  stresses  and 
strains.  And  as  we  do  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  realize  all  our  aspirations  simulta- 
neously—  from  eliminating  poverty,  urban  re- 
newal, and  care  for  the  sick  and  the  aged 
to  civil  rights,  securing  the  peace,  aiding  the 
developing  world,  and  sending  a  man  to  ::;<' 
moon — some  system  of  priorities  is  necessary 
for  orderly  progress. 


U  S    RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA— AD- 
DRESS BY  PAUL  B    BETHEL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
casionally a  speech  is  given  which  comes 
across  clearly  and  concisely  and  is  un- 
ml.'^takably  on  the  mark.  When  thi.- 
happens.  It  Is  like  a  breeze  of  fresh,  clean 
air  In  a  room  stuffy  with  pomi>ou.'= 
rhetoric.  Such  an  enlightening  talk  was 
given  this  past  summer  at  the  American 
Club  in  Miami  and  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  Senators  and 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Tlie  speaker  was  Paul  B  Bethel,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  American  diplomatic 
contingent  to  Cuba  Just  prior  to  our 
break  in  relations  with  Castro,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  America.  He  knows  the 
Cuban  people,  is  respected  by  them,  and 
speaks  their  language  in  the  true  scn.se 
As  a  former  resident  of  Cuba  and  as  the 
founder  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  Mr 
Bethel  has  worked  constantly  with  the 
Cuban  people  and  has  developed  an  up- 
to-date  flow  of  InfoiTnatlon  from  and 
about  Cuba. 

As  a  writer  of  considerable  note,  Mr 
Bethel  has  an  excellent  batting  average 
for  reporting  stories  which  may  not 
agree  with  those  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
larger   publications,   but  which   have  a 


way  of  eventually  being  borne  out  as 
accurate.  In  an  era  when  it  seems  to  be 
the  vogue  to  blame  allegedly  poor  condi- 
tions in  Cuba  for  Castro's  rise  to  power, 
this  speech  Is  remarkable. 

I  certainly  hope  the  points  Mr.  Bethel 
makes  In  this  excellent  talk  will  not  be 
wasted  on  those  who  believe  we  can  slow 
down  communism  by  helping  the  Com- 
munists to  become  more  affluent.  The 
theory  that  a  nation  must  be  lean  and 
hungry  to  go  Communist  is  not  proved 
valid  by  Cuba's  example. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bethel's  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fourth    op    July    Address,    1966.    American 

Club,  Miami 

(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

My  talk  tonight  has  been  billed  as  a  cri- 
tique of  American  foreign  policy.  I  wish  It 
were  as  simple  as  tiiat  but  to  understand 
.■\merlcan  policy  In  Cuba  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  much  of  11  has  been  based  on  false 
intellectual  le«Mlersiiip. 

No  foreign  policy  Is  made  In  a  vacuum  and 
the  infiuence  whicb  our  false  prophets  have 
exerted  on  the  making  of  that  policy  has 
been  considerable — perhaps  even  decisive. 
Its  impKjrtanoe  Is  magnified  by  the  fact  that 
much  which  lias  been  reported  on  Cuba  now 
finds  Its  Influence  creeping  Into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  pwllcy-maklng  machinery 
of  our  government. 

When  a  giant  stumbles  as  the  United  States 
did  on  the  Cuban  Issue,  every  pygmy  In  the 
world  Is  alerted,  ready  to  tie  us  down  and 
stake  us  to  the  ground  much  as  the  Lil- 
liputians did  to  GuUlver.  Virtually  every 
resentldo  In  the  world  listened  attentively  as 
•.he  intellectual  apologists  for  Pldel  Castro 
■ind  Communism  justified  the  Communist 
takeover  of  that  unfortunate  country  in 
terms  of  a  search  for  social  Justice  which  had 
:ong  been  allegedly  denied  the  Cuban  people. 
They  seized  on  this  useful  lie  for  their  own 
purposes.  We  find  Americans  parading  Cu- 
ban and  Vletcong  flags  In  Washington.  New 
York,  and  San  I»ranclsco  and  pretending  to 
speak  in  terms  of  Social  JusUoe.  while  the 
very  philosophy  of  the  movement  they  sup- 
p<in  Is  the  complete  negation  of  Justice. 

I  will  quote  one  past  and  present  de- 
fender of  the  Communist  regime  of  Pldei 
Castro — an  editorial  writer  for  one  of  Amerl- 
Cii  s  most  prestigious  newspapers.  Writing  of 
pre-Castro  Cuba,  he  says  that  ".  .  .  the  Cu- 
ban peasants — say  about  401  of  the  popula- 
tion and  many  city  dwellers  were  living  at 
not  much  better  than  a  subsistence  level  be- 
fore the  revolution." 

He  took,  and  still  takes,  the  view  1)  that 
Cuba  was  an  underdeveloped  country,  and 
therefore,  ripe  for  social  revolution,  2)  that 
Cuba  suffered  the  crudest  form  of  economic 
eiploiutlon  by  the  United  States,  and  3)  that 
the  dictatorial  excesses  of  P^ilgenclo  Batista 
Justify  the  Communist  excesses  of  Pldel  Caa- 
trn 

Combined,  these  three  points  allegedly  cre- 
ated an  Irresistible  popular  current  which 
carried  a  reluctant  (even  protesting)  Fidel 
Castro  Into  the  Soviet  camp.  None  of  these 
propositions  is  accurate,  nor  Is  the  conclu- 
sion. 

What  Is  disturbing  about  thl«  popularly- 
held  theme  Is  that  It  violates  the  confidence 
of  the  reader.  Some  Castro  apologists  are 
professors  at  universities  In  the  United 
Sutes.  The  reader  could  assume  that  pro- 
fessors would  perform  at  least  as  much  re- 
search In  writing  about  Cuba  as  they  would 
require  of  a  college  freshman.  The  reader 
&l»o  assiunes  that  an  editorial  writer  would 


have  the  Inspiration  to  do  what  is  required 
of  a  cub-reporter — flrst  dig  out  the  facts; 
then  write  the  story  on  the  basis  of  those 
facts. 

Writing  at)out  medical  conditions  in  pre- 
Castro  Cuba  recently,  the  editorial  leader  of 
this  country's  press  said,  and  I  quote:  "for 
the  flrst  time  (with  Castro's  assumption  of 
power),  proper  attention  is  being  paid  to 
public  health." 

What,  then,  was  the  situation  in  Cuba  in 
1057  and  19587  Let's  take  the  poor  diseased 
Cuban,  as  the  flrst  example.  The  University 
of  Havana  was  foremost  In  Latin  America  In 
training  doctors  and  dentists,  with  the  result 
that  Cuba  had  one  doctor  for  each  998  In- 
habitants, surpassed  only  by  Argentina  with 
one  doctor  for  each  764  Inhabitants  and 
Uruguay  with  one  to  each  860.  It  took  seven 
years  to  get  a  medical  degree  in  Cuba,  com- 
pared to  four  and  five  years  In  some  of  the 
other  countries. 

Furthermore,  every  Cuban  was  entitled  to 
free  medical  care  In  state  hospitals.  There 
were  sixty-nine  such  hospitals  tliroughout 
the  Island  providing  free  X-rays,  medical 
checks,  laboratory  tests,  and.  of  course,  free 
hospitalization.  There  were  municipal  flrst- 
ald  clinics,  also  free,  which  employed  1,341 
medical  doctors. 

The  same  enviable  position  was  enjoyed  by 
the  Cubans  as  regards  dentists.  Cuba  ranked 
third  among  her  neighbors  In  professional 
dental  care,  surpassed  only  by  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  Healthy  Cuban  teeth  chewed  up 
73  pounds  per  meat  per  capita  each  year, 
again  surpassed  only  by  the  molar  activity  of 
Uruguayans,  Paraguayans,  and  Argentin- 
ians— all  of  them  prodigious  carnlvora.  As  a 
result,  me  calories  consumed  by  the  Cuban 
came  to  2,870,  compared  to  3100  for  the  U.S. 
citizen. 

Let's  take  shoes.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Cuban  shoe  Industry  was  making  20  million 
pairs  of  excellent  quality  shoes  In  1958,  ex- 
porting a  good  portion  of  them.  By  1962, 
shoes  were  rationed  in  Cuba;  by  1984  Cuban 
shoe  production  had  plunged  to  around  6 
million  pairs,  many  of  which  turned  out 
to  be  two  left  or  two  right  shoes  In  a  pair, 
a  situation  that  brought  screams  of  "sabo- 
tage" from  government  management. 

Yet  that  same  editorial  writer  says  that 
today  the  revolution  Is  "providing  shoes  for 
poor  children." 

And  what  about  the  economy  of  Cuba,  and 
U.S.  economic  exploitation? 

Our  Department  of  Agriculture  worked 
closely  with  Cuban  governments  to  cut  down 
Cuba's  need  to  import  food.  For  example, 
an  agricultural  experimental  station  was  set 
up  in  the  Province  of  Camaguey  to  study 
ways  to  eradicate  hoja  blanca,  a  disease  that 
decimated  Cuba's  rice  crops.  In  1950,  Cuba 
produced  only  2,931,160  quintals  of  rice.  By 
1967,  rice  production  had  risen  to  6,785.520 
quintals.  This  contrasts  with  what  happened 
after  Castro  and  the  Communists  seized  pri- 
vate property.  Production  of  rice  for  the 
year  1960-61  plummeted  to  1.259,527  qtUntals, 
an  amount  less  than  that  produced  ten  years 
earlier.  The  following  year,  according  to  a 
dismal  report  in  the  Communist  newspaper. 
Hoy,  production  had  gone  down  to  871,262 
quintals. 

In  1961,  Cuba  was  importing  about  eleven 
milUon  dozen  eggs  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  each  year.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  new  feeds,  new  incubation  systems, 
and  dlsacuM  preventives,  egg  Imports  in  1958 
had  been  reduced  to  only  350,000  dozen. 
When  Caatro  came  to  power,  eggs  were  actu- 
ally exported.  By  1960  It  took  a  detective, 
not  a  house- wife  to  find  eggs  In  Havana,  and. 
In  1964  and  1966.  Castro  had  to  again  resort 
to  importing  millions  of  eggs  from  Canada 

When  Castro  came  to  power,  Cuba  was 
exporting  a  quantity  of  meat.  Ahout  10,000 
head  of  breeding  earttle  also  were  marketed 
abroad,  due  In  large  measure  to  the  experi- 
mentation and  Investment  in  the  cattle  In- 


dustry by  such  UJS.  flrms  as  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  the  EUng  Ranch,  and  several  Inde- 
pendent breeders  and  their  Cuban  colleagues. 

If  the  prog^ress  made  by  Cuba  in  cutting 
down  Its  Import  of  foodstuffs,  for  example.  Is 
representative  of  the  cruel  economic  exploi- 
tation by  U.S.  Interests,  then  that  was  Indeed 
an  exploitation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  U.S. 
business  Interests  were  foremost  among  those 
forces  wlilch  helped  diversify  and  strengthen 
Cuba's  economy. 

The  Cuban  Electric  Company,  a  division 
of  American  and  Foreign  Power,  brought 
electricity  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  By 
1958,  Cuba  had  a  per  capita  consumption 
rate  of  396.7  kilowatt  hours,  which  placed  It 
fourth  among  the  21  Latin '  American  coun- 
tries. This  Is  an  admirable  accomplishment 
when  It  is  considered  that  Cuba  does  not 
have  the  water-power  resources  of  mountain- 
ous South  and  Central  America.  Peru,  an 
Andean  country,  with  vast  movmtalns  and 
snowcaps  most  of  the  year  around,  consumed 
only  195.0  kilowatt  hours  per  capita,  while 
Mexico's  per  capita  consumption  was  276.5 
kilowatt  hours — more  than  100  kilowatt 
hours  below  that  of  Cuba. 

The  high  rate  of  production  and  consump- 
tion In  Cuba  was  due  precisely  to  that  out- 
side capital  Investment  which  our  editorialist 
denigrates.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Power,  like  International 
Tel.  and  Tel.,  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
General  Motors.  Ford,  etc.,  are  people.  They 
are  not  the  totalitarian  economic  giants  de- 
pleted by  these  writers,  the  Socialists,  or  the 
Communists.  They  represent  the  savings  of 
millions  of  little  people — from  bank  clerks 
to  mechanics,  to  retired  persons. 

■What  did  the  "revolution"  do  for  Its  peo- 
ple m  the  field  of  electricity?  On  August  4. 
1960,  the  Cuban  Electric  Company  was  seized 
by  the  Castro  government  and  converted  Into 
a  state  enterprise.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1963.  electricity  has  actually  been  rationed. 
Despite  the  rationing,  only  40%  of  Cuba's 
growing  population  Is  receiving  any  service 
at  all. 

The  deeper  one  probes  the  pre-Castro  situ- 
ation In  Cuba,  the  greater  Is  his  horror  at 
the  misrepresentations  that  have  been  foisted 
off  on  the  American  people.  American  capi- 
tal investment,  which  played  a  constructive 
role  In  the  economic  life  of  Cuba  Is  den- 
igrated. Yet,  American  oil  companies 
showed  great  patience  for  a  great  expanse 
of  time — to  the  point  of  supplying  oil  to 
Castro  at  considerable  risk  to  their  own 
American  Investors.  When  Castro  seized 
U.S.  oil  holdings  In  Cuba  in  the  summer  of 
1960.  on  the  excuse  that  they  refused  to 
refine  Russian  oil,  the  Cuban  government 
owed  those  companies  over  $60  million. 

More  Immediately  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  the  books  and  articles  which  poured 
from  the  pens  of  the  coterie  of  "intellectual" 
writers  served  to  confuse  the  Issues  and  gain 
for  the  Communists  the  time  they  needed 
to  consolidate  their  hold  on  Cuba.  Those 
books  and  articles,  unfortunately,  were  not 
balanced  by  other  works  more  searching  in 
their  analysis. 

In  1957  the  Cuban  Industrial  worker  aver- 
aged $6.00  per  8-hour  day.  The  Mexican  got 
only  $3.00  a  day,  the  Japanese  $2.54,  and 
even  the  Australian  received  only  $5.82  a  day. 
Cuban  dock  workers  at  sugar  ports  earned 
$18.65  a  day  for  Sunday  work,  a  wage  that 
would  never  be  paid  an  "exploited"  worker 
anywhere  In  the  world.  In  1958.  Cuba  had 
26  telephones  per  thousand  population  as 
compared  with  only  15  for  Its  "developed" 
Mexican  neighbors. 

In  fact,  in  determining  the  welfare  of  the 
pre-Castro  citizen,  one  needs  only  to  examine 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Latin  America  and 
other  international  documents,  to  find  that 
where  a  high  rani  indicates  good  standing 
(I.e.  ntimber  of  doctors  per  thousand,  etc.) 
Cuba  Is  usually  among  the  flrst  three  or  four 
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couQU'iea.  la  the  hemisphere.  Where  a  low 
njik.  lndlcat«  good  stanillng.  le  coramu- 
olcable  dlseasea.  IxiJant  mortality,  etc  >  Cuba 
Is  located  among  thoa«  countries  having  the 
lowest  incidence 

Total  natlonai  income  for  19S7  waa  |2.- 
319.»00.000  For  thU.  wages  and  »a:<ir'.es  paid 
to  employees  amounted  to  II. 445. 100, 000. 
which  represents  80  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
The  ItfSe  national  income  was  12,209.600.000 
of  which  wages  and  salaries  came  to  II  407,- 
600, 00<)  or  (33  8  per  cent  What  makes  these 
figures  a;;  the  more  remarltabie  Is  that  the 
source  was  not  the  Batista  regime,  but  the 
revolutionary  regime  of  P^del  Castro  and  hla 
Banco  Naclonal  de  Cuba 

The  point  Is  that  the  Cubans  had  gained 
for  themselves  the  highest  living  standard  of 
any  '.roplcai  country  higher  than  inaay  Eu- 
ropean countries  And  the  Cuban  workers 
fought  for  those  gains  as  few  other  people 
have. 

The  two  places  where  Castro  did  not  get  Ills 
supp«.>rt  were  from  the  peasants  and  from  the 
well  deveiuped  Confederation  of  Lab^jr  De- 
spite repeated  calls  by  Castro  to  sabotage. 
and  burn  cane  fields  Cuba  in  1958  produced 
Its  ..sual  quota  of  5  610.600  tons  of  sugau- 
Claims  by  some  American  intellectuals  that 
Castros  was  a  peasant  revolt  made  up  of 
peas<ints  and  supported  by  them  collapse  Im- 
mediately when  subjected  to  »erlou.s  tn-rutlny 

Overdrawn  reports  In  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  whole  of  Orients  Province  was  up 
In  arms  agaln.st  Batista"  In  June  ^f  1957  are 
not  substantiated  by  any  obser.-abU-  facU 
Let  us  lust  take  Kldel  Castro's  bitter  lament 
written  on  December  31.  1957  He  complained 
that  he  and  his  &mall  band  had  been  fighting 
for  a  year  bitterly  forgotten  by  fellow  coun- 
trymen who  despite  having  ail  the  wa  -s  and 
means,  have  systematically,  even  criminally. 
<l«nlad  us  their  help  "  Where  was  the  great 
revolt  in  Orier.te  Province  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times'*  Where  was  Castro  s  great 
peasant  army  alluded  to  by  certain  college 
prof  ease  rs  writing  on  the  Cub^in  t  ringed  y  ' 
The  a.iswer  is  simple  Neither  of  them 
Mdsted  Yet.  these  writers  attempt  to  Justify 
the  oonung  to  power  of  Pldel  Castro  as  a  great 
popular  movement  backed  by  Cuban  peasants 
and  urban  workers  whose  life  was  an  eco- 
nomic misery  Nothing  could  be  falser  than 
this. 

And  on  reading  the  works  <_>f  some  of  these 
Inteilettuais,  one  Is  led  to  believe  that  It  Wia 
Pldel  Castro  who  emancipated  the  CXib»uj 
Negro  To  put  this  particular  bu  of  noasenae 
into  perspective  takes  us  back  Into  Cuban 
history  The  Father  of  Cuban  Independence, 
Carloe  Manuel  de  Cespedes.  freed  his  slaves 
on  October  10.  1868  on  the  very  day  that  he 
sounded  what  Ls  known  as  the  "Onto  de 
Tara.  "  the  call  for  the  patriotic  uprising 
whlcli  led  to  the  lO-Years  Wax  The  (man- 
cipation of  the  Negroes  was  part  .tnd  jareei 
of  the  Cuban  wars  of  independence  of  a  cen- 
tury ago 

Negroes  were  prominent  In  all  ranks  of  the 
patriotic  forces  In  the  two  wan  of  Independ- 
ence Negro  soldiers  comprised  the  b  ilk  of 
the  patriotic  guerrilla  troops  In  the  Eastern 
provinces  We  need  only  mention  here  the 
leadership  of  Negro  Generals,  such  as  Flor 
Crombet.  Qeneroso  Campos  Vtaxquetl.  Quln- 
tln  Banderas,  P*llx  Cebreco.  Oulllermo  Mon- 
cada,  JosA  and  Antonio  Maceo  And,  Negro 
Oeneral  Quer^Jeta  served  under  Preildeni 
Carlos  Prto  Socarras 

W&rtlms  mutual  respect  and  comra<le«hlp 
between  white  and  colored  peoples  In  Cuba 
carried  over  into  peacetime  relations.  While 
tlMre  Is  no  Utopia  In  race  relatlonshljia  nor 
Is  a  Utopia  likely  ever  to  be  achieved.  It  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  there  waa  a  minimum  of 
ai>raslon  in  whlte-cegro  contacts  Ir  pre- 
Castro  Cuba  It  Is  the  Oommunlst  reg-  me  of 
Fidel  Castro  which  aggravates  the  disseatlons 
between  races,  to  create  the  class  hatreds 
wtilch  serve  It  so  well.  Neverthelea*.  one 
writer   of    Intematlonal    renown    bas    stated 


that  the  white  ruling  class  always  occupied 
the  high-level  positions  in  the  Cuban  army, 
and  elsewhere  In  Cuban  society  That  same 
writer  finds  it  remarkable  that  Juan  Almeida 
Is  a  Negro,  and  a  commander  In  Fidel  Castro's 
army 

In  terms  of  Cuban  experience,  there  U 
nothing  remotely  remarkable  about  a  Negro 
Major  in  Castro's  Armed  Forces,  any  more 
than  It  was  remarkable  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  force.  Captain 
Erneldo  Ollva  was  also  a  Negro.  The  only 
dlilerence  Is  that  Almeida  Is  Illiterate  while 
Ollva  is  not.  This  would  seem  to  make 
Castro's  choice  of  Negro  commanders  con- 
siderably leas  intelligent  than  that  of  the 
CIA. 

And  what  about  other  Negro  contributions 
to  Cuban  advancement?  One  of  the  first 
radiologists  in  Cuba  was  a  Santlaguero  by  the 
name  of  Blanco  Orbln  Cubans,  Negro  and 
white,  remember  Juan  Oualberto  OOmez  as  a 
Negro  educator,  thinker,  and  Senator  from 
Las  Villas:  Justo  Salas.  who  was  elected  over 
a  white  man  as  Mayor  of  Santiago,  and  Sen- 
ate President  Morua  Delgado. 

We  can  mention  the  poet  Gabriel  de  La 
Coiicepcltin  Valdte,  and  violinist  Brlndls  de 
Salas,  as  well  And  so  U  goes.  The  one  coun- 
try which  enjoyed  excellent  Negro-White 
relationships  was  none  other  than  Cuba. 

I  have  gone  into  Cuban  history  at  some 
length  because  the  distortions  of  that  history 
have  established  a  dangerous  precedent 

To  an  extent  largely  unrealized  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  for  example,  is  based  on 
the  overdrawn  premise  that  the  way  success- 
fully to  combat  Communism  Is  to  eradicate 
poverty  Yet.  Cuba  teaches  us  that  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  social  mobility  did  not 
protect  that  country  from  the  chilling  pene- 
tration  and    final   takeover   by   Cummunism. 

Last  January,  over  60<3  Communist  dele- 
gates from  83  countries  met  In  Havana  and 
established  Cuba  as  the  headquarters  for 
worldwide  subversion  At  tlie  very  moment 
when  President  Johnson  was  sending  emis- 
saries throughout  the  world  to  determine 
h  )W  serious  the  Communists  were  In  seek- 
ing peace  In  Vletnani,  he  did  not  have  to 
liu  any  further  than  90  miles  from  Florida 
for  his  answer 

The  Communists  not  only  refused  to  speak 
of  peace  In  V'letiiam  but  resolved  to  expand 
Vietnam-type  wars  until  they  enveloped  the 
entire  world.  The  ultimate  target,  of  course, 
18  the  United  States 

Yet  there  was  almost  complete  silence  In 
Washington  regarding  this  momentous  con- 
ference A  few  of  us  did  recognize  the 
threat  I  wrote  an  article  on  that  conference 
which  waa  published  In  The  Reporter  mag- 
azine There  was  so  little  coverage  of  the 
oonforence  in  American  newspapers,  and  vir- 
tually no  analysis,  that  the  article  created 
a  minor  sensation  In  Washington  An  In- 
teresting point  Is  that  The  Reporter,  received 
letters  of  congratulations  from  Ambassador 
Averlll  Harrlman  Yet,  our  bureacracy  In 
Washington  did  nothing  to  alert  American 
newsmen  to  the  Importance  of  the  Havana 
onfereiice 

If  we  had  recognized,  or  do  recognize,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam, we  will  have  undercut  our  very  allies 
in  this  hemisphere  who  have  been  actively 
fighting  these  guerrilla  gangsters  for  the  past 
(Ix  years  And  It  should  be  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  us  that  leaders  In  the  Negro  move- 
ment have  Identified  the  Iss-ue  of  civil  rights 
with  Amartoan  surrender  In  Vletrvam.  The 
Havana  Conference  called  for  such  Identifica- 
tion saying  th*t  rioters  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  "openly  declared  that  they  were 
fighting  In    common    cause    with    their 

Vietnamese  brothers  " 

The  official  Russian  delegate  to  the  Havana 
oonference,  Sharif  Raahldov.  actually  threat- 
ened American  territory  with  wars  of  libera- 
tion when  he  Included  Puerto  Rloo  as  one 
of  the  targets  of  Russian-Cuban  penetration 


of  this  hemisphere  Puerto  Rlcan  Commu- 
nists signed  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  v^i-h 
their  Vletcong  allies,  and  established  what 
they  called  a  "Free  Puerto  Rlcan  Bnba=.<!y' 
In  Havana. 

I  am  going  to  read  to  you  part  of  a  broad- 
cast from  Ruasla.  Just  one  of  the  dally  broad- 
casts Into  Puerto  Rico  which  tells  us  m  .-.o 
uncertain  terms  what  are  the  aims  of  ti.e 
Communists,  led  by  the  Soviet  Union 

"By  using  force  the  Yankees  have  dtn.;- 
nated  the  island.  They  have  turned  It  lii'j 
their  colony  and,  agalnht  the  will  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcans,  are  using  the  territory  of  the 
Island  for  their  criminal  Impeiaiistic 
goals.  .  . 

"The  strategic  plans  of  the  Pentagon  i  .i.i 
for  the  use  of  Puerto  Rico  as  an  Inlermedl.iry 
base  to  hit  other  Latin  American  cou.",- 
trles. 

"Puerto  Rico  Is  an  integral  part  of  L..t;n 
America.  The  Puerto  Hlcans  speak  the  sa::.e 
language.  Tlielr  culture  has  the  same  origir. 
as  that  of  their  sister  countries  In  Latlr. 
America.  Not  only  have  they  the  same  !.:s- 
tortc  destiny  but  also  a  common  enenr. 
Yankee  Imperialism 

"The  US.  have  enslaved  Puerto  Rico  and 
thwarted  the  Independence  of  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  ,  .   . 

"When  Slmbn  Bolivar  waa  preparing  'l.e 
Congress  of  Panama  he  was  already  calhiie 
for  the  liberation  of  Puerto  Rico  from  •'> 
Spanish  colonial  rule  and  wanted  to  pro;c<t 
the  continent  and  the  Isle  from  the  comrr.i  n 
enemy  The  United  States.  .  .  The  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  .  .  are  permanently  helping 
the  liberation  movements  of  their  brothers 
!n  the  continent.  This  mutual  help  was 
vividly  manifested  at  the  recent  Solidarity 
Conference  of  Havana  (the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference)  where  a  unanlmotis  resolution 
was  adopted  demanding  the  liberation  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"The  Yankees  have  not  succeeded — nor 
they  will  ever  succeed  In  severing  Puer'o 
Rico  from  Latin  America  and  forcing  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  to  permit  that  their  country 
t>e  used  for  Imperialistic  purpKJses. 

"The  end  of  the  North  .American  colons: 
yoke  on  Puerto  Rico  Is  very  near  The  Y.m- 
Icees  will  be  forced  out  of  the  Island  .ind 
Puerto  Rico  will  occupy  Its  rightful  place  In 
the  fraternal  family  of  the  Latin  American 
states  wltli  equal  rights 

"This  Is  .Station  "Pazy  Progreeo'  (Peace  nr-.d 
Progress)  Listen  to  us  Puerto  Rico!  Lls'tr. 
Puert^J  Rlcan  Patriots!  In  the  name  of  the 
Soviet  public  opinion  we  declare  our  support 
for  your  struggle  to  win  the  liberation  :ind 
the  Independence  of  Puerto  Rico        ." 

Despite  these  direct  threats  against  Amer- 
ican territory.  It  was  left  to  little  Urueu  iv 
to  call  the  Russian  Ambassador  on  the  carjie: 
and  demand  an  explanation  of  the  Rust^ian 
position  taken  In  Havana  There  Is  consid- 
erable bitterness  and  disillusionment  among 
our  Latin  American  allies  that  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
nation  of  this  hemisphere — the  United  .States 
of  America — did  not  even  make  a  formal  ob- 
jection to  Russian  Intervention  In  Internal 
US.  affairs — with  encouragement  to  civil 
rights  disturbances  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  the  equally  open  and  militant  threat 
agaltist  Puerto  Rico.  Nor  did  It  attempt  even 
to  alert  the  American  people  to  the  danger 

How  can  we  maintain  our  position  of  lead- 
ership with  a  posture  which  belles  such  lead- 
ership'' How  can  we  protect  our  Institutions, 
which  we  are  here  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to 
commemorate,  with  a  posture  of  accom- 
modation to  every  onward  thrust  the  R\i.— 
slaiM  take  against  us?  The  most  Impor- 
tant question  to  answer  is  this: 

Can  we  win  the  war  In  'Vietnam  without 
turning  our  attention  to  Cuba?  The  an- 
swer came  from  Havana  on  January  15,  1966. 
That  answer  Is  a  resounding  no. 

I  don't  want  to  end  my  talk  on  a  defeat- 
ist   note.     This    country    Is    not    defeatist 


With  strong  leadership.  Its  Institutions  are 
perfectly  capable  of  defending  themselves. 
But  the  first  line  of  defense  Is  90  miles  ofif 
our  sliores,  where  at  least  43  training  camps 
.,re  turning  out  an  estimated  10,000  guer- 
rilla activists  each  year. 

Unless  we  take  action  appropriate  to  the 
threat  of  the  Russian-Cuban  combine,  some 
d.^v  perhaps  a  foreign  Journalist  will  marvel 
,^t  the  strength  of  our  Institutions,  the  In- 
dividual Income  and  social  progress  of  the 
\v!;it€  mail  and  the  Negro,  and  wonder  as  I 
,i,m  wondering  about  Cuba  today:  how  did 
!t  ever  happen? 

Even  though  this  giant,  the  United  States 
r.'.iy  have  stumbled  he  certainly  has  not 
f.illen.  and  never  will  be  counted  out. 


INCREASED  INTERNATIONAL  AIR 
SERVICE  AT  DULLES  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  announcement  being 
:iiade  today  by  Pan  American  World  Alr- 
',,ays  that  it  will  soon  Increase  Its  Inter- 
i.atlonal  air  service  out  of  Dulles  Inter- 
luitional  Airport. 

This  is  extremely  good  news  to  me, 
.i:id  I  know  it  will  be  most  welcome  to 
residents  of  northern  Virginia, 

This  means  that  Pan  Am  will  provide, 
liom  Dulles,  the  first  no-change-of-plane 
let  service  from  Washington  to  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  beginning  October  30, 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  this  great  air- 
port, built  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
SllO  million,  being  of  more  service  to  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  I  informed  my  colleagues  on  Sep- 
•fmber  27,  a  group  of  conscientious  citl- 
.tiis  of  northern  Virginia  formed  the 
C" ommlttee  for  Dulles  to  encourage  more 
.>e  of  this  great  transportation  fa- 
cility so  that  the  great  overburdening 
f  National  Airport  can  be  somewhat 
rt'ileved. 

Pan  Am's  announcement  shows  they 
are  on  the  right  track. 

Pan  American  Airways  realizes  the 
>:reat  potential  of  Dulles.  I  commend 
'.he  airlines  for  its  far-sightedness  In 
handling  this  new  three-times-a-week 
service  out  of  Dulles.  I  hope  this  will 
encourage  other  airlines  to  take  similar 
advantage  of  Dulles  and  its  virtually  un- 
tapped capabilities.  i 


COLUMBUS  DAY— 1966 

.Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
a?aln  on  October  12,  1966,  we  honor 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  courageous 
and  enterprising  Italian  navigator  and 
adventurer  who  474  years  ago  faced  the 
greatest  of  hardships  to  prove  his  claim 
that  it  was  possible  to  sail  west  in  order 
to  discover  and  reach  far-off  eastern 
shores.  We  all  know  the  history  of  the 
challenges  Columbus  faced  to  make  hla 
voyage  a  reality— the  political  and  finan- 
cial problems — the  awescxne,  supersti- 
tious and  almost  overwhelming  odds  that 
his  three  small  ships  faced  as  they 
ventured  into  the  unknown. 

We  pay  tribute  to  this  man  and  to 
those  who  backed  him  in  his  venture. 
We  salute  the  creative  people  of  his 
native  Italy  and  aU  those  of  Italian 
descent  who  have  helped  to  build  our 
country  and  are  continuing  to  add  to 
Its  growth  and  future  greatness. 


Historians  point  to  others  who  might 
well  have  been  the  first  to  reach  our 
shores,  but  their  adventures  have  never 
been  verified.  Even  if  further  evidence 
may  show  conclusively  that  someone 
else  did  land  here  first,  it  will  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  glory  and  the  affection 
that  we  feel  for  Christopher  Columbus. 

It  Is  fitting  on  this  day  each  year  when 
we  remind  ourselves  of  the  discovery  of 
our  great  ooxmtry  that  we  extend  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  those  of 
Italian  descent  whose  contributions  of 
energy,  talent,  and  ability  have  vitally 
affected  so  many  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  and  especially  my 
State  of  Massachusettts.  Just  as  we 
shall  never  forget  Columbus,  the  man 
who  rose  above  great  uncertainties  and 
provided  so  great  an  inspiration  for  us, 
so  we  shall  never  forget  those  contribu- 
tions of  the  later  descendants  of  this 
country  to  our  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  advancement. 

The  legacy  of  Columbus,  the  legacy  of 
memy  other  ItaUans  who  have  added  so 
much  to  this  Nation,  can  give  us  faith 
and  Inspiration  as  we  face  the  challenges 
of  an  uncharted  and  uncertain  future. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
UTAH  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  Utah  Air  National  Guard  will 
celebrate  its  20th  birthday.  In  1946, 
when  the  air  arm  of  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard  was  organized,  the  ofQcers 
and  enlisted  men  began  maintaining  and 
flying  the  old  P-51.  Many  of  the  new  Air 
Guardsmen  were  fresh  from  combat  in 
the  European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  op- 
eration during  World  War  n.  They  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  continued  vigilance 
by  America  if  we  were  to  preserve  the 
freedoms  for  which  so  many  thousands 
of  their  fdlow  countnrmen  had  died. 

When  the  P-51  was  phased  out  of  ac- 
tive military  service,  our  Utahans  were 
completely  converted  to  the  newer  F-86 
jet  interceptor.  This  occurred  follow- 
ing a  period  of  active  duty  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

When  tbe  F-86'8  became  obsolete,  the 
Utah  Air  Guard  again  made  a  transition, 
this  time  to  an  airlift  unit,  the  151st 
Military  Airlift  Group,  which  was  as- 
signed C-91  cargo  planes. 

I  am  proud  of  the  way  that  Utah's  citi- 
zen airmen  have  responded  to  their  new 
challenge.  The  training  of  the  flight  and 
ground  crews  for  the  new  cargo  airlift 
assignment  was  accomplished  with  little 
dilBculty  in  a  near-record  time. 

Now,  without  being  called  to  active 
duty,  the  Utah  Air  National  Guard  is 
flying  at  near  100  percent  of  its  capabil- 
ity in  support  of  the  fight  against  Com- 
munism in  southeast  Asia  and  in  sup- 
port of  other  military  airlift  demands  In 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
Utah  C-87's  and  their  crews  are  known 
for  making  fast  and  efficient  deliveries 
of  their  priority  cargoes.  This  record 
has  always  been  true  of  the  Utah  Air 
Guard  during  its  20-year-long  period 
of  service. 

The  Guard's  operations  are  based  at 
Salt  Lake  City  Municipal  Airport. 
Through  ewsellent  cooperation  with  local 


civil  authorities,  the  airport  has  been 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary operations.  There  has  always  been 
excellent  cooperation  in  all  ground  and 
flight  control  services. 

One  phase  of  the  Utah  Air  Guard's 
operations  calls  for  immense  technical 
skill.  The  130th  Air  Control  and  Warn- 
ing Squadron  maintains  and  operates 
a  huge  radar  installation  on  top  of  one 
of  northern  Utah's  high  peaks.  The 
Guard  technicians  keep  this  radar  oper- 
ation in  top  condition  constsintly  to  pro- 
vide surveillance  over  civil  and  military 
air  trafiac  within  a  500-mile  radius. 

Mr,  President,  the  Utah  Air  National 
Guard  will  gather  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
November  25,  a  few  days  after  the  official 
birthday,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
two  decades  of  service  to  the  United 
States. 

I  send  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
birthday.  I  am  sure  that  the  fine  service 
record  of  this  group  can  be  maintained. 
It  is  one  more  major  bulwark  in  our  de- 
fense of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 


STEUBEN  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
ADOPTS  PLATFORM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
life's  most  pleasant  and  richest  experi- 
ences come  about,  not  because  we  plan 
for  them,  but  through  chance.  This  was 
the  case  for  me  on  last  August  27,  when 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  Invited  to 
address  the  national  convention  of  the 
Steuben  Society  of  America  in  Chicago. 
Originally,  the  distinguished  minority 
iesider,  Mr,  Dirksen,  had  been  scheduled 
as  the  speaker,  an  engagement  made 
many  months  in  advance  of  the  conven- 
tion date.  But,  as  we  all  know,  his  doc- 
tors ordered  a  sharp  curtailment  of  his 
speaking  schedule  and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Ward  Lange, 
the  national  chairman  of  the  Steuben 
Society,  that  I  be  asked  to  represent  our 
Senate  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  if  patriotism  and  respect 
for  good  government  can  be  recharged 
like  a  storage  battery,  then  the  place  to 
have  these  feelings  renewed  is  at  a  con- 
vention of  this  fine  old  society. 

I  believe  that  a  reading  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  convention  in  Chi- 
cago can  t)est  illustrate  the  aims  and 
Ideals  of  the  Steuben  Society.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Ricord  the 
1966-68  platform  of  the  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Platj^rm  of  the  Stetjbkn  SocirrT  of  Ameb- 
icA,  1966-68,  AS  Adopt«d  bt  thx  22d  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago,  III., 
AuotJST  37,  1966,  AND  Rathted  bt  thx  Na- 
tional OoTTNcai.,  Avrovm  28,  1966 

PRE  AMBLE 

In  these  times  of  increasing  Interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  of  newly  enfranchised  peo- 
ples and  of  social  and  p>oIltlcal  upheaval,  the 
tremendous  challenges  confronting  the 
United  States  of  America  compwl  us  to  cham- 
pion the  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  passed 
on  to  us  by  our  forefathers  and  to  affirm 
the  principles  of  government  rooted  In  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the  equality 
of  citizens,  no  matter  what  their  race,  color, 
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or  creed,  and  U)  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
BtltuUon  of  the  United  St«tea 

W«  coademn  all  attempt  by  ail  groups  to 
take  Ui«  law  into  their  own  hands  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever 

A«  are  ail  ^aranteed  constitutional  rights. 
Civil  Rights  *re  Indivisible  and  must  be  ap- 
plied to  all  persons  alike 

PLATTOBM 

Firmly  pledged  to  these  conylctlons.  we 
submit  the  following  Platrorm  and  Program 

1    Gotemment  syitfm 
(a I    We  reaAnn  our  (alth   in.  and  pledg« 
our  allegiance  to.  the  system  of  go%"ernment 
as  set  forth  in  our  Constitution     the  Execu- 
tive, the  Legislative    .ind  the  Judiciary 

(b)  We  advocate  that  any  change  In  our 
system  of  government  be  made  by  the  con- 
sututlonaily  directed  process  of  amendment. 
(Ci  We  urge  that  ail  concepts  ot  an  all- 
powerful  centra;  government  and  welfare 
state  be  rejected 

id»  We  support  legislation  which  would 
revise  the  Electoral  College  system  so  the 
votes  of  the  Electors  may  be  cast  In  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  cast  for  each 
candidate  for  President  and  Vice  President 
in  the  fifty  States 

(61  We  adV'X-ate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  Executive  international  pacts 
and  agreements  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  jf  the  Senate  as  are  international 
treaties 

(fi  We  recommend  that  the  Constitution 
be  amended  to  provide  that  all  Federal 
Judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
subject  to  a  tw<>- thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
giving  advice  and  consent,  "dvirlng  gooc  be- 
havior"— as  now  prescribed  in  the  Co  istl- 
tutlon  We  maintain  that  It  Is  the  duty  and 
power  of  the  Senate  to  prescribe  a  standard 
tor  "good"  Judicial  "behavior"  and  to  with- 
draw consent  when  "good  behavior  '  Is  lack- 
ing. 

(g)  We  advocate  the  reorganization  of 
governmental  departments  and  bureaus  as 
outlined  by  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports. 

(h)  We  favor  a  roll  call  In  b.5th  Houses  of 
Oongress  on  ail  bills  and  measures  Involving 
the  expenditures  of  moneys 

(I)  We  urge  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
Uolted  States  Foreign  Service  Academy  com- 
parable to  the  Academies  for  our  Military 
Services,  to  assure  personnel  of  highest  cali- 
ber and  loyalty  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

2    Communi-jrn — Subv^rtion 
(ai    We  propose  to  fight  the  doctrlnen  and 
practices  o>f  communism  and  other  forms  of 
subversion. 

(bi  We  advocate  the  exclusion  or  dismissal 
c<  all  Communists  and  other  proponents  of 
subversion  from  public  office  and  any  other 
positions  of  public  trust,  and  endorse  the 
continuance  of  the  H:mse  Un-American  Ac- 
tivltlee  Cocmnlttee. 

J    Sational  defence 

(a)  We  advocate  adequate  preparation  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  In  the  event  of 
a  constitutionally  declared  war  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  well  as  its  man- 
power, shall  be  made  available  as  the  Con- 
greas  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  We  urge  a  revision  of  the  Universal 
Ifllltary  Training  Act  to  remove  Its  injustices 
and  uncert.iintles. 

(c)  We  strongly  urge  the  continuance  of 
Reaerve  Pcrcee  for  the  defense  of  our  Country 
and  that  the  National  Guard  be  continued, 

4.  STMce  aff«ncy 
(a)  We  favor  the  development  and  promo- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovernment  of  all  space 
programs  and  the  operation  thereof  within 
•ound  budgetary  allotmenu  in  order  that  the 
United  States  of  America  may  attain  and  or 
retain  tu  leadership  in  ihi*  field. 


lb)  We  advocate  the  development  by  pri- 
vate means  of  space  communications  and 
continued  research  within  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  our  space  planning. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  all  space  planmng 
be  accomplished  through  the  Joint  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Oovertunent  and  private  In- 
dustry 

5    Foreign  affairs 

I  a)  General  Conscious  of  the  gravity  of 
world  problems,  we  advocate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment In  Its  relations  with  other  nations 
pursue  policies  which  embody  these  con- 
cepts 

(  1 }  The  Interdependence  of  the  free  world. 
'if  which  we  form  an  integral  part,  is  the 
harsh  reality  of  international  life,  however, 
the  unity,  friendship,  and  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  nations  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere should  have  priority  in  United  States 
diplomacy 

1  2  1  We  urge  the  exercise  of  cauUon  in  en- 
tering into  international  agreements,  pacts 
and  treaties. 

i3i  Admission  to  the  United  Nations  of 
newly  independent  countries  and  their  exer- 
cise of  the  full  powers  and  rights  of  such 
membership  shall  be  based  upon  national 
stability  and  political  maturity 

Member  nations  shall  be  denied  a  vote 
during  delinquency  In  payment  of  their  as- 
sessments. 

'4i  The  constitutional  guarantees  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  must  not 
be  surrendered  to  any  suprastate  or  world 
government 

ibi  Foreign  Aid  We  urge  that  all  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
l)e  curtailed  and  its  distribution  rigorously 
supervised  "on  the  spot"  In  the  nations 
receiving  such  aid  No  aid  shall  be  given 
Conxmunlst  or  communist-controlled 

nations 

Expropriation  of  American  property  w^lth- 
out  equitable  compensation  shall  dlscjuallfy 
recipients  from  such  aid  The  principle  of 
the  sanctity  ot  private  property  must  nut  be 
bargained  away  In  International  agreements. 

ic;  Self -Determination  We  advocate  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  pursue 
Its  traditional  policy  of  giving  moral  and 
material  assistance  to  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  all  other  nations  which  have 
been  partitioned  and  are  striving  to  reunite 
under  the  age-old  law  of  self-determination 

We  endorse  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week 

id)  Common  Market 

(li  We  favor  close  cooperation  with  the 
European  Common  Market  However, 
should  the  Common  Market  take  any  action 
prejudicial  to  any  segment  of  our  economy, 
we  recommend  that  the  Poderai  Oovernment 
take  such  supportive  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  our  competitive  position. 

2  I  We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mon Market  in  our  own  hemisphere  to 
obtain  the  potentials  Inherent  In  a  Common 
Market 

(e)  Metric  System  As  an  Instrument  erf 
Industrial  and  commercial  efflclency,  we 
advocate  adoption  of  the  Metric  System 

5.   Irnmi^raticm 

I  a)  We  firmly  believe  that  our  Immigra- 
tion laws  must  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
our  nation,  and  that  maintenance  of  the 
clearly  expressed  system  of  selective  control 
as  defined  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  19«5  be  adhered  to 

lb)  The  recommended  celling  of  120.000 
visas,  allotted  for  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
migration, as  voted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, must  tie  retained  In  the  law 

7.   Taxation 

We  believe  that  current  methods  of  tax- 
atii^n  are  confiscatory  and  tend  toward  the 
destruction  of  our  free  institutions:  therefore 
we  advocate  that  studies  now  under  way  of 
both  Federal  and  State  tax  systems  t>e  ex- 


pedited    to    achieve    a    more    equitable    tax 
structure 

8.  Currericy  and  balariced  budget 
la)  We  advocate  a  return  to  sound  flsc«: 
f)ollcles  directed  toward  a  balanced  budget 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  currency  and 
constant  appraisal  of  administrative  opera- 
tions directed  toward  economy  and  Increased 
efflclency   in   government  functions. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  national  debt 
be  amortized  annually 

9    Government    subsidies 

(a)  We  believe  that  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies should  not  be  made  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral policy  Consequently,  we  advocate  that 
existing  subsidies  except  where  required  for 
defense  purposes  or  to  meet  foreign  comfx>- 
tltlon.  be  eliminated  In  an  orderly  manner  so 
that  our  domestic  productli.m  and  markets 
win  not  be  adversely  affected. 

(b)  We     advocate      that      United     States 
Counterpart   Funds"   be   made   available   at 

low  exchange  rates  to  Americana  travelling  or 
staying  In  countries  where  such  funds  exist 
10.    Government    employment — Ciri/    service 

(a)  We  believe  that  government  service 
should   be    fostered   as   a   career 

(b)  Quallfl.catlons  for  employment  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  under  Civil  Service 
Jurisdiction  should  be  based  on  merit  onlv 

(C)  We  advocate  that  any  public  servant 
who  under  oath  shall  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  or  her  loyalty  to  this 
Nation,  shall  be  suspended  and  his  or  her 
remuneration   shall   cease 

(di  Officials  In  positions  of  policy-making 
power  shall  not  be  protected  by  civil  service 
status. 

le)  We  vigorously  oppose  the  weakening 
of  the  present  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
as  It  applies  to  government  employees 

11    Veterans 
We    advocate    that    veterans    receive    ade- 
quate care  from  our  Government  for  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

12    Business,  capital,  arid  labor 

(a)  We  advocate  fair  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  laws  designed  to  prevent  nv- 
nopoUes  and  restraint  of  trade  by  caplt.il 
and  labor  The  ability  of  small  business  U 
comf)ete  In  a  free  market  must  be  preserved 

(bl  We  believe  that  the  Incentive  and  Ini- 
tiative of  the  individual  must  be  encouraged 
and  that  Oovernment  should  not  compete 
with  private  Industry 

(c)  We  maintain  that  the  public  Interest 
demands  that  labor  and  management  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  to  achieve  In- 
dustrial peace  and  maximum  efflclency  ::. 
production  In  order  to  halt  the  wage-price 
splraJ.  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  other  countries  for  world 
trade. 

id)  We  advocate  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment take  more  effective  measures  to  retrain 
employees  whose  Jobs  may  be  abolished 
through  automation 

lei  We  advocate  legislation  to  set  up 
binding  arbitration  procedure  in  all  c:usps 
where  labor  and  management  have  failed  to 
come  to  an  agreement  In  order  to  prevent 
any  work  stoppages  affecting  vital  public 
needs,  national  defense  or  any  federal,  state 
or   municipal   government   operations. 

(f )  We  favor  the  trial  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  in  Federal  district  courts. 

Complainants  should  have  the  alternative 
right  to  present  their  own  cases,  or  to  have 
local  U.S.  attorney.s  present  them 

13  Hducatio'i 
(a)  We  oppose  any  attempt  at  Federal 
Control  of  education  via  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  faces  a  serious  challeri^« 
by  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 


(b)  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  Is 
essential  for  completion  of  scientific  courses 
in  most  of  our  educational  institutions,  and 
for  cultural,  scientific,  political  and  eco- 
nomic Intercourse  among  nations.  Among 
the  foreign  languages,  the  study  of  German 
;.s  a  most  critical  need  and  should  be  more 
effectively  encouraged 

(Ci  We  believe  that  school  books  treating 
vrtth  historical  and  cultural  subjects  should 
tie  based  upon  accurate  unbiased  research. 
We  advocate  that  courses  In  the  history  of 
the  United  Slates  and  of  civil  government 
be  required  subjects  In  the  curricula  of  all 
our  institutions  of  learning. 

We  condemn  all  attempts  to  use  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  furthering  of  pri- 
vate Interests  or  for  propmgatlon  of  Ideas 
subversive  to  our  form  of  government. 

We  advocate  the  continued  study  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  organizations 
i.f  the  manifold  problems  facing  youth  to- 
day. 

14.  Social  security 

in)  We  advocate  that  funds  collected  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  be  ear-marked 
and  used  exclusively  In  pavTnent  of  social 
liecurlty  benefits 

bl  We  advocate  that  social  security  bene- 
flt-s  be  paid  to  all  those  entitled  thereto,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  Income 

ici  We  favor  the  voluntary  medical  in- 
.vurancc  plan  Any  extension  of  either  the 
fields  and  or  scope  of  coverage  beyond  the 
pre.'ient  law  must  be  on  a  self  sustaining 
9i-vund  financial  basis 

J.^  Public  health,  narcotics  and  drugs 
a  1    We   urge  more  stringent  laws  to  con- 
uol  the   import,  manufacture  and  traffic  In 
narcotics,  and  hallucinatory  drugs. 

Maximum  penalties  must  be  made  man- 
datory for  the  criminal  pusher. 

(Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  make  a 
new  approach  necessary  to  the  effective  ap- 
prehension, prosecution  and  conviction  of 
•he  violator.) 

(  b  I  We  advocate  a  comprehensive  program 
of  education  on  the  dangers  of  narcotics  and 
said  drugs.  We  should  modernize  and  hu- 
manize our  Federal  laws,  so  the  victimized 
addicts  may  receive  medical  treatment,  as- 
sl.'tance  and  rehabilitation. 

'  r  I  We  propose  that  maximum  precautions 
be  exercised  In  the  use  of  chemicals  and  bio- 
logical agents  In  products  intended  for  pub- 
lic use  or  consumption.  We  urge  continued 
measures  to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  the 
Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 

:  d )  We  favor  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  programs  to  combat  the  major 
illnesses,  such  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
others. 

16.  Conservation 

I  a )  We  favor  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  effective  control  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  their  sound  utilization 
for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
people. 

'b)  We  advocate  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  protecting  our  National  Parks,  all 
bodies  of  water,  forests  and  all  other  natural 
resources  affecting  our  national  economy. 
We  urge  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
our  monuments. 


VOLUNTARY     PRAYER     IN     PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unariimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  ihis  }X)inl  in  the  Record  a  reply  that 
I  have  today  forwarded  to  the  editor  of 
the  Religious  Herald  explaining  why  I 
voted  for  the  Dirksen  amendment  con- 
cerning voluntary  prayers  in  public 
schools. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  Currency. 

October  12. 1966 

Voluntary   Pkatzs   in   Public    Schools 
EorroK,  The  Religious  Hebalo, 
Monument  Avenue  and  Willow  Lawn  Dnve, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  Issue  of  October  6th. 
Inviting  my  attention  to  your  editorial  on 
page  10  which  criticizes  my  vote  for  the 
Dirksen  school  prayer  amendment.  Your 
kindness  In  publishing  this  explanation  of 
that  vote  will  be  appreciated . 

For  the  past  seventy  years.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  a  Baptist  church  and  believe 
as  strongly  as  any  Baptist  In  Virginia  in  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
church  by  governmental  action:  to  the  sup- 
port of  churches  by  taxation,  and  to  the 
Interference  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
by  either  State  or  Federal  government.  Con- 
sequently, I  would  oppose  legislative  action 
at  any  level  which  required  either  prayer 
or  Bible  reading  in  public  schools  as  being 
in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  voluntary  action  in  all  religious  mat- 
ters. 

Unfortunately,  the  various  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  school  prayer  cases  have 
greatly  confused  the  layman's  viewpoint  on 
the  real  Issue  Involved.  In  the  voluntary 
school  prayer  case,  the  Supreme  Court  said 
that  the  language  of  the  First  Amendment's 
"Establishment  of  religion"  clause  was  com- 
prehensive enough  to  prohibit  a  voiuntaxy 
prayer  In  a  public  school.  The  Dirksen  con- 
stitutional amendment  merely  sought  to 
override  that  decision  by  saying  "Nothing 
contained  in  this  Constitution  shall  pro- 
hibit", etc.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
gradual  eroelon  of  our  Constitution  by  the 
Supreme  Court  since  Its  ill-founded  decision 
in  the  first  schocd  segregation  case  In  1954 
has  given  me  grave  concern.  It  Is  no  mere 
accident  of  either  geography  or  natural  re- 
sources that  In  less  than  two  centuries  we 
have  become  the  richest,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  freest  nation  In  the  world.  That 
cherished  development  Is  due  primarily  to 
our  form  of  government  which  Is  founded 
upon  a  written  Constitution  which  In  turn 
Is  based  upon  the  flneet  code  of  morals  in 
the  world — namely,  the  Bible.  In  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  then  carried 
forward  In  our  Constitution,  we  Incorporated 
the  BlUlcal  principles  of  being  the  children 
of  God;  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights  which  included  the  acqui- 
sition and  enjoyment  of  property  and  to  be 
treated  with  equal  Justice  in  dealings  with 
our  feUowman  as  we  would  be  at  the  great 
judgment  seat  where  Justice  and  mercy  are 
reconciled  and  the  Judge  and  the  brother  are 
one. 

In  numerous  caaes,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  amending  that  Immortal  document 
under  the  guise  of  Interpreting  it.  Not  only 
religious  liberty  but  all  liberty  is  threatened 
unless  our  Constitution  can  be  preserved  and 
we  remain  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

The  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  unforttinate  trend  In  our 
constitutional  government  because  the  so- 
cial theories  being  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  relatively  p>opular. 
But  when  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  volun- 
tary prayer  case,  announced.  In  effect,  that 
there  Is  no  necessary  connection  between 
government  and  morality,  a  great  many 
Christians  became  deeply  concerned.  They 
knew  that  when  our  government  was  started, 
we  were  a  Christian  nation,  that  our  moral 
code  was  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the 


Bible,  and  that,  on  the  asstunptlon  that  we 
would  continue  as  a  Christian  nation,  we 
deliberately  adopted  a  form  of  representa- 
tive democracy  which  cannot  survive  with- 
out a  voluntary  adherence  to  those  moral 
principles. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 
came patrons  of  the  Dirksen  Amendment  to 
rebuke  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  constitutional 
lawyers,  was  clearly  wrong. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  our 
fight  for  religious  freedom  to  understand 
why  the  words  of  the  First  Amendments 
"Establishment  of  Religion"  clause  do  not 
cover  a  voluntary  prayer.  The  first  action  on 
this  issue  was  taken  in  June  of  1776  In  a 
Convention  In  Williamsburg  which  adopted 
the  Virginia  BUI  of  Rights.  One  of  those 
rights,  as  framed  by  George  Mason,  declared 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  be  the 
official  church  of  Virginia,  but  that  other 
churches  would  be  tolerated.  After  a  deter- 
mined fight  in  which  Patrick  Henry  refused  to 
join  him,  Madison  succeeded  in  having  that 
Amendment  changed  to  read:  "All  men  are 
equaJly  entitled  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
of  religion". 

In  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress. 
Madison  proposed  twelve  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  ten  of  them  were  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  He  proposed  two  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  religious  freedom, 
one  placing  restrictions  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  one  on  the  States  The  House 
refused  to  place  any  restrictions  on  State 
governments  but  did  adopt  the  one  on  the 
Federal  government  in  this  language:  "The 
clvU  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  religious  belief  of  worship,  nor  shall 
any  national  religion  be  established,  nor  shall 
the  full  and  equal  rights  of  conscience  be  in 
any  manner,  or  on  any  pretext,  abridged." 

When  those  amendments  reached  the  Sen- 
ate, there  was  substantial  debate  on  the 
religious  freedom  language.  By  a  substan- 
tial majority  the  Senate  voted  to  strike  out 
the  Madison  language  of  the  House  Amend- 
ment and  to  substitute  for  It  the  more 
restricted  language,  the  keyTiote  of  which 
are  the  words:  "Establishment  of  religion." 
TTiose  words  did  not  relate  to  State  action, 
and  limited  Federal  action  to  what  those 
words  meant  when  they  were  written  into 
the  Constitution.  Fortunately,  the  chief 
architect  of  our  Constitution,  James  Madi- 
son, while  President,  gave  us  the  correct 
interpretation  when  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  char- 
ter an  Episcopalian  Church  in  Alexandria. 
He  said  the  words  In  the  First  Amendment, 
"Establishment  of  religion,"  meant  a  church, 
and  that  the  Constitution  prohibited  Con- 
gress from  legislating  on  that  subject.  In 
later  life.  Madison  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  as 
WTltten  Into  the  First  Amendment,  did  not 
go  as  far  as  he  had  wished.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  payment  of  Chaplains  for  open- 
ing sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate,  to  the 
employment  of  Chaplains  in  our  military 
forces,  to  the  Issuance  of  Presidential  proc- 
lamations for  a  day  of  prayer,  etc.  But  he 
said  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  loaf 
and  accepted  the  Senate  version  of  his  pro- 
posal for  religious  freedom  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  it  would  accomplish 
the  major  purpose  he  had  in  mind,  namely, 
to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  national 
church  to  be  supported  by  taxation  and  to 
prohibit  governmental  Interference  in  reli- 
gious affairs.  That  objective,  of  course,  has 
been  fully  accomplished.  Now,  If  we  are  to 
carry  out  the  materialistic  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  must  go  much  farther 
than  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  gone  In 
prohibiting  voluntary  prayers  in  public 
."^hools  We  must  refrain  from  forcing 
atheists  to  use  coins  on  which  we  print  "In 
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Ood  we  trust",  we  miKt  not  use  t&z  money 
to  employ  ChapUUna  to  open  leMloaa  of  Uae 
Oon«resa  &nd  to  bring  the  retusiirtn^  mee- 
M^  Of  life  ifter  death  to  br»ve  bcyf%  who 
fall  on  OUT  r»r -flung  battleflelds;  we  must 
■trlke  from  aur  national  anthem  and  from 
our  Allegiance  to  the  Klag  all  reference  to 
tbe  fact  that  we  believe  In  Ood.  and,  at  the 
State  level,  we  must  repeal  all  law*  which 
exempt  ctiurch  property  from  taxation,  which 
Indicate  that  Sunday  U  the  Sabbath  day 
to  t>e  kept  h'ly  by  prohibiting  hunting,  the 
<loln«  of  buslneaa  a«  usual  by  merchants,  and 
prohibit  enforcement  of  contracts  entered 
Into  on  a  holy  day  We  must  not  ask  wtt- 
nsTi  to  swear  on  tbe  Bible  to  tell  the  truth. 
and  we  must  proh.b.t  Sheriffs  in  op*nln(;  a 
Cour:  of  Record  rr.im  asking  Ood  to  pr^t^ct 
the    Conimonwealth 

In  Madison  3  dav.  Sunday  was  a  holy  d«v: 
the  iiTfti-.  majority  of  children  were  ra..ied 
In  t.'-.a'.  ilm<iephere  »t  home  and  !:istructed 
In  the  Bible  both  m  Sunday  aohi>»l  and 
church  T'xlay.  Sunday  has  become  the 
favorite  day  of  the  week  for  the  Biblical 
program  of  "eat.  drink  and  t>e  merry  '  A 
majority  of  children  hear  no  prayers  In 
their  homes,  and  learn  nothlns;  ab<jut  the 
Bible  in  any  Sunday  Sohr>ijl  What  is  the 
re«ult?  An  unprecedented  crime  wave  with 
the  greatest  percentage  of  Increase  In  the 
Juvenile  ranks  Saying  a  voluntary  prayer 
m  school  will  never  take  the  place  of  home 
and  Sunday  School  training,  but  to  follow 
the  present  materialistic  theory  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  that  there  Is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  government  and  mcrallty 
Win  surely  write  finis  to  our  noble  e  rperl- 
ment  in  representative  demi^cracy  :n  all 
Of  recorded  history,  no  law'.esa  nation  has 
over  survived. 

A    WILXIS  ROBIHTSON 


FRANK  LONGWOOD.   NEW   PIONEER 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VlrRlnia  Mr. 
President,  the  Forest  Products  Market- 
ing Laboratory  of  the  US  Forest  Sen- 
Ice  at  Princeton.  W  Va..  has  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  research  eflorts  to  uncover 
new  uses  for  our  domestic  timbers.  The 
laboratory  had  been  placed  In  the  fore- 
front of  these  efforts  by  It^  chief.  Mr 
Prank  I/^ng^-ood 

I  make  note  of  these  fact.s  to  state  the 
loss  that  will  be  felt  In  this  field  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Longrwood  earlier  this 
month 

Although  he  will  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other highly  competent  research  engi- 
neer. Mr  Donald  G.  Cupipett.  I  believe 
the  laboratory  will  long  benefit  from  the 
administrative  organization  which  Mr 
Longwood  created  at  Princeton  and  the 
leadership  which  he  offered  for  research 
Into  new  uses  of  timber. 

I  believe  Mr  Longwood's  contributions 
to  this  field  have  best  been  described  In 
an  editorial  which  appeared  on  October 
5.  19«6.  in  the  Sunset  News-Obeerver  of 
Princeton.  W  Va  It  Is  entitled  "Prank 
Longwood.  New  Pioneer." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
a«  follows: 

I»aAim.  LoNowooo.  tiww  Piokixb 

Princeton  is  the  poorer  because  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  Prank  Longwood.  Not  that 
tb«  US  Poreat  Service  won't  put  a  oocnpe- 
tent  man  in  hu  place,  we  are  sure  It  will. 

But  Prank  Longwood  was  a  pioneer  for 
Prlnovton.  Juat   as   the   management  people 


here  on  the  scene  (or  North  American  were 
pioneers,  and  the  De.in  Coimpany  people  are 
pioneers  f.'ll'iwing  hlni. 

Prlnceton  is  la  traixsltlon.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that  .And  Frank  Longwood.  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Porest  Products  Marketing 
Laboratory,  was  In  the  vanguard  of  that 
transition. 

Princeton.  Mercer's  ;ounty  seat,  has  been 
here  a  long  time  The  county  goes  back  to 
1837  There's  been  a  lot  of  Ingrown  com- 
placency 

But  what  a  tremendous  opportunity  the 
community  has  at  this  point  to  come  fully 
abreast  of  the  mainstream  of  Weet  Virginia's 
and  the  nation's  proffress 

Prank  Longwood  and  thp  highly-trained 
personnel  at  the  Poreet  Products  lab  were — 
and  they  are — a  leavening  force  In  the  com- 
munity They  have  brought  new  Ideas,  new 
concepts,  new  attitudes. 

They — and  North  .American  and  Dean — are 
a  new  Influence  In  community  life,  a  stimu- 
lating, dynamic  Influence  that  Inevitably 
will  make  Princeton  a  different,  and  hope- 
fully a  better,  community. 

Prank  Longwood,  In  particular,  could  be 
pinpointed  as  "the  new  tyi>e"  In  community 
influence  There  was  nothing  In  any  way 
that  oould  be  called  provincial  about  him — 
tbe  curse  that  West  Virginia  has  so  long 
borne  He  was.  Instead,  cosmopolitan  In  out- 
look and  attitude 

He  bad  lived  and  worked  all  across  this 
broad  country  from  the  Paclflc  Coast  to 
Puerto  Rico.  His  was  not  the  outlook  or 
attitude  of  any  region.  He  saw  America 
whole,  and  he  brought  that  approach  to  his 
Job  In  Princeton.  Wejt  Virginia. 

He  Is  dead  at  the  all-too-early  age  of  52 
But  the  results  of  his  work  here  can  be  seen 
by  all-  As  the  Porest  Service  Itself  said  In 
noting  his  passing: 

"One  of  his  major  accomplishments  was 
overseeing  the  constructing  of  the  $12  mil- 
lion Porest  Products  Marketing  Laboratory 
at  Princeton  in  1962  and  1963.  and  deve'.op- 
i.ig  a  comprehensive  research  program  for 
the  laboratory,  which  Is  the  flrst  federal  re- 
search faculty  of  Its  kind  In  the  country." 

As  a  result  of  his  pioneering,  twenty  scien- 
tists in  timber  management  and  utilization 
are  now  located  in  Princeton,  supported  by 
an  administrative  staff  of  another  twenty 
people 

Prank  Longwood,  a  scientist,  an  activist, 
an  organlaar — a  man  who  had  packed  much 
Into  his  all-too-brlef  career  even  before  he 
came  to  us — was  burled,  significantly,  here 
in  Resthaven.  Princeton  will  remember  him 
as  one  of  those  who  helped  thrust  It  into  a 
new  era 


COMMUNISM  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unaiiinious  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  RkciiRD  a  very  interesting  account 
of  developments  in  Yugoslavia,  published 
m  the  Washington  Po.st  of  October  10, 
1966 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows  1 

yuOO«LAV    COMMtf»«l«tT«'    DlMOCRATIZINO    M.\T 

9t*«t  rsivD 
I  By  Victor  Zoreai 

Bklg>adc  -The  withering  away  of  totali- 
tarian rule  ha*  long  been  Implicit  In  the  Yu- 
goslav Communists'  program  They  have 
now  takeri  a  decisive  step  towards  It. 

If  their  party  reform  proves  successful,  it 
might  well  lead  to  the  end  of  totalitarian  rule 
In  the  reet  of  the  Communist  world,  which 
has  over  the  years  adopted  many  of  the  Inno- 
vations flrst  tried  out  in  Yugoslavia. 


The  other  Communist  countries  have  zy. 
copied  Yugvjslavla's  experience  out  of  ,id- 
mlratlon,  but  out  of  sneer  necessity  i;.e 
beet  example  is  the  economic  reform,  wijich 
Is  now  all  the  rage  in  the  Communist  world 
When  the  Yug«.lavs  ."".rst  tried  It.  their  eco- 
nomic Ideas  were  condemned  by  the  other 
C-om.Ti-.inlst  parties  as  the  moet  Impractical 
and  lde')loglcally  pernicious  schemes  ln~.,ig;- 
nable  But  they  have  worked,  and  others  ire 
now  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Yugoelava  have  led  the  field  because 
they  were  the  first  to  break  away  from  l;ie 
Stalinist  system,  and  because  the  Internal 
pressure  for  change  has  been  much  greater  in 
Yugoslavia  than  elsewhere.  It  was  the  s,ai.e 
internal  pressure  which  has  now  compelled 
the  Party  leadership  to  begin  the  democrati- 
zation of  the  party 

In  a  Communist  country,  such  pres-sure 
to  be  effective,  has  to  come  from  the  Piirty 
Itself.  But  because  the  party  is  so  ortcanlzed 
that  the  rank  and  file  should  never  be  iib> 
to  dictate  to  the  leadership,  the  Inltlat.-. •• 
for  reform  mvist  come  from  the  leadersiiip 
Itself. 

The  tug  of  war  t)eiween  the  progres.«hes 
and  conservatives  In  the  leadership,  whicl; 
ended  In  July  with  the  dismissal  of  for:i.er 
Vice  President  Aleksandar  Rankovlc.  the  h>-  .a 
of  the  security  services,  provided  the  opin- 
ing for  which  the  reformers  had  long  bon. 
looking. 

A    leadership    system    which    provided    ;. 
sensible   way   of  settling   the  differences  be- 
tween Its  members,  except  by  a  power  strug- 
gle and  expulsion,  was  In  their  view  not  gi^i.^ 
enough  for  Yugoslavia. 

If  matters  had  been  left  to  the  old  Pa::- 
stalwarts  In  the  leadership  they  would  hrivp 
probably  carried  on  In  the  old  way.  But 
the  alliance  between  the  younger  leaders;.:? 
generation  and  Marshal  Tito  carried  the  d  i;.- 

.As  a  result,  they  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  devise  a  system  which  wonii 
do  away  with  the  power  struggle  The  exit- 
ing system,  as  one  .f  the  younger  speaker' 
complained  at  last  week's  Central  Comn..'- 
tee  plenum  in  B«'lgr;ide,  led  to  contr.-idlcti  n.' 
which  could  only  be  resolved  by  "explosion?  ' 
The  leaders  could  only  depart  from  tl.p:.- 
poets  as  devlatlonlBls"  he  said,  and  only 
after  the  deviation  had  occurred 

I  know  of  no  meeting  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee In  any  Communist  country — except 
In  the  early  years  of  Soviet  rule — where  so 
daring  and  basic  a  criticism  of  the  whole 
power  system  could  have  been  m.ide  TV.e 
scheme  devised  by  the  Yugosliiv  Comm>inl.':*s 
requires  no  laborious  or  involved  reorganl7.i- 
tlon  of  the  Party  The  existing  Communist 
Party  statutes,  which  differ  little  from  coun- 
try to  country,  provide  all  that  Is  necess^iry 
for  the  beginnings  of  democracy.  They 
specify  that  the  Party  congresses,  which  meet 
every  four  years  or  so.  should  lay  down  llie 
general  lines  of  policy,  and  that  they  should 
elect  a  Central  Committee  which  would  then 
carry  out  the  "general  line." 

But  the  Central  C-ommlttee.  which  corr.- 
prlses  something  like  200  or  300  of  each  Com- 
munist country's  top  administrators  and  in- 
dustrialists is  usually  little  more  than  a 
sounding  board  The  half  a  dozen  or  so  men 
who  c<jmprlse  the  Party  Politburo  make  up 
their  ijwn  policies  -and  fight  their  ^'J.". 
battles  with  each  other 

The  Central  Committee  can  do  Uttle  ab  ■  :: 
It.  tjecause  It  rarely  meets  more  than  iv.~f 
a  year,  and  because  Its  administrative  ^p- 
paratiu  Is  controlled  by  the  Secretariat  which 
is  the  creature  of  the  Politburo 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  Central  Committee  '.s 
henceforth  to  have  a  number  of  "commis- 
sions," each  specializing  In  a  particular  arpi 
of  government,  which  will  be  In  almost  c>  :.- 
unuous  session.  The  commlsaionfl  are  to  b« 
independent  of  other  organs  of  the  Centr:il 
C-ommlttoe"— that  Is.  of  the  Polltburo-Pre- 
fidium     and     the     Secreta.-lat-Elxecutlve      I' 
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diSerencee  of  view  on  Individual  queertlona 
occur  between  the  comnUa«lona  and  the  Ex- 
ecuUve.  the  commissions  will  b«  able  to  sub- 
mit their  opinions  directly  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

bince  the  unanimity  usually  required  of 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  In  a  CX>m- 
munist  country  Is  no  longer  to  be  obligatory 
in  Yugoslavia,  the  discussion  of  various  Issues 
of  policy  within  the  oonrunlsslons  will  allow 
the  left  and  the  right  wings  of  the  Central 
Committee  to  become  clearly  deflned. 

In  time,  that  wlug  of  the  Party  leadership 
whi'.h  Is  defeated  In  the  Central  Committee 
»nil  seek  to  appeal  to  the  Party  at  large,  and 
will  put  Its  policies  before  the  rank  and  flle. 

Then.  In  the  elections  for  the  Party  con- 
gress, uhe  Individual  members  could  Indicate 
their  preferences  by  choosing  &«  delegates 
those  party  activists  whose  views  coincide 
with  their  own.  and  the  resulting  congreaa 
wUl  Itself  be  divided  into  right  and  left 
wings  There  Is  no  reason  why  this  division 
Into  right  and  left  should  not  become  a  per- 
m.inent  and  legitimate  feature  of  the  'Com- 
munist" system  of  government. 


MILLVILLE.  MASS.:    50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION.  CXTIOBER  14. 

15.  16 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  month  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Millville.  Mass.,  one  of  the  smallest 
and  youn{?est  towns  In  the  Common- 
wealth. Originally,  the  area  was  a  part 
of  first  one  Massachusetts  town,  then 
another:  but  50  years  ago — In  1916 — the 
town  was  Incorporated.  For  3  days, 
starting  October  14.  the  1,500-plus  resi- 
dents have  planned  a  program  to  cele- 
brate this  event. 

Millville  Is  located  In  the  southern  part 
of  Worcester  County,  and  is  bordered  on 
the  south  by  our  neighboring  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  area's  first  business  was  a  grUt 
mill  erected  in  1729.  In  1814  a  woolen 
mill  was  established,  and  subsequently 
other  Industry  floiulshed  In  MiUvllle 
until  the  1930s  when  they  were  hard  hit 
by  the  depression  Economically  it  was  a 
difflcult  time,  and  a  State  commission 
helped  out  and  conducted  the  operation 
of  the  town,  part  of  the  time  while  I  was 
Governor  of  the  State.  Since  then,  how- 
ever. Millville  has  managed  its  own  af- 
fairs in  a  very  satisfactory  maruier. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  join  with  the 
people  of  MiUvllle  as  they  commemorate 
their  first  50  years,  and  I  extend  to  them 
e.erj'  best  wish  for  the  next  50  years. 


EMERGENCY    ACTIONS    OF    CAB    IN 
RECENT  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  fall  quarterly  regional 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Local 
Transport  Airlines,  which  met  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
September  25-27,  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  address  entitled  "The  Route 
to  the  Future — The  Bird  Is  Plying." 
While  the  press  of  Senate  business  pre- 
cluded n.y  traveling  to  San  Prandsco  to 
deliver  the  address.  It  was  presented  by 
my  constituent,  ALTA  carrier  member 
Raymond  Petersen,  president  of  North- 


em  Consolidated  Airlines,  and  I  followed 
the  results  of  the  meeting  with  great 
interest. 

A  highlight  of  this  meeting,  hosted  by 
Paciflc  Air  Lines  In  Stui  Francisco,  were 
the  remarks  made  by  J.  W.  Rosenthsd, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Operating  Rights, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  He  reviewed 
the  emergency  actions  of  the  Board  in 
the  recent  airline  strike  which,  treat- 
ing air  transportation  as  a  public  utility, 
continued  service  in  many  areas  without 
impairment  of  fundamental  labor 
management  relations.  The  remarks  in- 
cluded his  comment  on  the  overall  ex- 
cellence of  performance  of  the  local 
service  carriers  in  this  recent  period.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  these 
remarks  made  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  been 
invited  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  with  the 
members  o(  this  Association.  San  Pran- 
ciaco's  favorite  chronicler  has  characterized 
this  town  as  Baghdad  by  the  Bay.  And  cer- 
tainly for  me,  even  the  legendary  Baghdad 
could  have  no  greater  fascination. 

It  has  been  two  years  since  we  last  met  in 
the  west.  And*  although  I  spealc  today  on  a 
difTerent  subject,  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive 
me  for  dwelling  briefly  on  some  of  the  Indices 
of  your  progress.  Comparing  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1964,  with  the  comparable  1966 
fiscal  year,  I  note  that  your  operating  reve- 
nues have  Increased  33  percent  and  your  re- 
ported net  profits  100  percent.  And  there  was 
a  decrease  In  the  required  subsidy  assist- 
ance of  over  $6  million  while  you  were  pro- 
viding 45  percent  more  passenger  service. 
The  real  progress  reflected  In  these  figures 
may  be  attributable  to  improved  service  op- 
portunities pursuant  to  Board  route  awards; 
better  management;  increased  employee  pro- 
ductivity; significant  over-all  traffic  growth, 
and  more  efllclent  aircraft — In  the  order  of 
your  choice. 

It  la  axiomatic  that  we  hope,  and  expect 
next  year's  results  to  be  even  more  favor- 
able— reflecting  again  In  varying  measure  the 
contributions  to  be  expected  from  the  sources 
previously  referred  to — including  the  under- 
lying spur  of  our  common  eSon  to  reduce 
federal  subsidy. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  many  oppor- 
tunities in  the  months  ahead  to  discuss  those 
measures  in  which  we  must  each  play  a  part. 
if  this  golden  futtire  la  not  to  turn  out  to  be 
just  an  alchemist's  dream.  But  today,  my 
topic  is  different. 

It  may  be  that  this  summer's  experience 
has  made  academic  any  discussion  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  role  in  authorizing 
substitute  service  m  a  strike  situation.  Cer- 
tainly, since  the  first  week  of  the  strike, 
there  has  been  relatively  little  adverse  com- 
ment on  the  actions  taken.  Quite  the  con- 
trary I  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  question  of  appropriate  govern- 
mental action  in  an  airline  strike  situation 
has  been  settled  for  all  future  cases.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  another  major  airline  strike 
could  erupt  today,  and  the  question  of  the 
extent.  If  any,  at  Board-authorized  substi- 
tute service  votild  have  to  be  faced  again. 
I  fervently  hope  that  this  will  not  prove  to 
be  the  case. 

Historically,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
strike  situations  In  which  no  sutistltute 
service  authorlaatlons  were  Issued.  My  rec- 
ollection Is  that,  until  recently,  the  initia- 
tive for  substitute  service  came  generally 
from  the  "non-skeda",  who  were,  in  effect. 


seeking  relief  from  the  then  current  restric- 
tions on  their  indlvlduaUy-tlcketed  services. 
Resistance  to  these  service  proposals  on  the 
part  of  the  struck  carriers  waa  intense.  The 
most  common  theme  in  oppoeitlon  waa  that 
any  action  authorizing  emergency  service 
over  the  routes  of  a  struck  carrier  would 
amount  to  "Intervention"  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  labor-mfljiagement  dispute;  and 
that  such  Intervention  would  unduly  weigh 
the  scales  on  the  labor  side.  However,  there 
was  a  generally  unstated  premise  which 
was  the  real  problem;  that  is,  the  concern 
of  the  struck  carrier  that  operations  by  an- 
other over  its  routes  would  lead  to  a  more 
permanent  competitive  arrangement.  Par- 
enthetically. It  may  be  mere  coincidence 
that  the  only  recent  public  statement  ad- 
verse to  the  Board's  action,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  came  from  an  officer  of  a  carrier 
currently  serving  one  of  the  more  profitable 
monopoly  routes,  on  which  It  carries  con- 
siderable   traffic    of    high    national    Interest. 

There  were,  however,  at  least  two  cases 
prior  to  1963  In  which  the  Board  authorized 
substitute  air  services;  In  each  it  was  shown 
that  there  was  no  other  usable  common 
carrier  service  In  the  market  served  by  the 
struck  earner. 

Then  In  1963.  a  major  airline  was 
threatened  with  a  strike  which  was  trig- 
gered to  start  Just  prior  to  the  Christmas 
holiday  season.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
shutdown  of  this  carrier,  which  was  pro- 
viding about  22  percent  of  the  total  do- 
mestic passenger  capacity,  would  have 
created  a  serious  crisis  for  the  traveling 
public.  Many  thousands  of  students  and 
military  personnel  seeking  to  go  home  for 
the  holidays  would  have  had  their  plans 
frustrated.  A  staflf  survey  indicated  that 
the  non-struck  trunk  carriers  would  be 
hard  put  to  further  Increase  their  capacity 
during  the  period.  However,  we  were  ad- 
vised that  the  local  service  earners,  the 
supplemental  and  the  cargo  carriers  could 
make  some  contribution  toward  meeting 
critical  service  needs,  were  the  Board  pre- 
pared to  grant  certain  enabling  auUiorlty. 
On  this  basis  the  Board,  as  I  recall,  was 
prepared  to  act  on  Its  owtq,  without  any 
applications  before  It,  to  authorize  sub- 
stitute service  had  the  strike  not  been  set- 
tled promptly,  as  it  was. 

This  leads  me  to  last  July.  I  think  that 
we  all  hoped,  and  even  anticipated,  that  there 
would  be  a  last  minute  settlement.  It  Hjst 
seemed  Incredible  that  there  would  bis  a 
strike  which  would  shut  down  about  60  pier- 
cent  of  our  domestic  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. As  you  are  aware,  there  were  at  stake 
Issues  which  were  of  broad  national  impor- 
tance outside  the  air  transportation  area. 
It  waa.  therefore,  understandable  that  the 
Executive  Branch  would  be  fully  aware  of. 
and  Involved  in  the  question  of  the  travel 
crisis  which  would  result  from  the  strike. 
Accordingly,  It  should  have  occasioned  no 
surprise  that  when  the  strike  materialized, 
the  President  would  ask  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  take  appropriate  action  In  Its 
field  In  the  Ught  of  the  transportation 
emergency. 

July  Is.  of  course,  a  month  of  peak  traffic 
demand.  This  is  true  not  only  for  scheduled 
services;  It  Is  also  a  peak  period  for  clvUlan 
and  military  charters.  The  situation  this 
July  waa  further  aggravated  by  a  hlgher- 
than -anticipated  growth  in  normal  traffic; 
and  by  a  peaking  of  service  requirements  in 
the  Paciflc.  Although  the  struck  carriers' 
military  operations  continued,  our  military 
needs  had  already  tended  to  at>earb  any 
capacity  the  non-struck  carriers  had  left 
after  meeting  their  forecast  civilian  demand. 
Accordingly,  It  waa  evident  that,  within  the 
normal  scheme  of  things,  there  would  be 
little  that  could  be  done  by  the  non -struck 
carriers  to  meet  the  public  service  needs. 
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NonethelMs.  the  Bt^ard  on  the  eve  cf  the 
strike  complying  with  the  President'!  re- 
quest, met  with  the  non-«tru:k  •Arriers  to 
explore  their  ability  to  provide  added  v  rvlce 
dxirlng  the  strike  A  CAB  staff  task  irce. 
which  It  was  my  privilege  to  chair  al8<'  was 
formed  'a~>  act  as  *  olearlr.g  house  )f  informR- 
tlon  on  the  r.dtlon  »  service  neetts  ant  the 
airline*'  capabilities  to  meet  them 

After  these  meetings  It  became  clear  that, 
with  some  help  from  the  Board  In  gra  itlng 
emergency  service  authc»rizatlon«  the  non- 
struck  carriers  could  and  would  be  able.  In 
some  small  measure  to  alleviate  the  cr  tlcal 
transportation  shortage  that  would  rssult 
from  the  strike  The  Board  then  met  with 
the  struck  carriers  to  seek  their  views  is  to 
the  action  that  might  be  taken  With  slg- 
alflcantly  differing  degrees  of  intensity  they 
urfted  the  Board  to  take  no  action  whiitso- 
ever  to  authorize  substitute  service  over  heir 
route* 

The  Issue  was  then  :learly  drawn  On 
the  one  hand  It  was  argued  that,  should 
the  Board  authorize  any  substitute  8ervli:e.  It 
would  neceaaarlly  draw  the  Bi^ard  into  the 
vortex  of  the  labor-management  dispute, 
with  unfavorable  Implications  toiwards  a 
prompt  and  reascnahle  settlement  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Board  was  In  a  position  to 
take  action  which,  even  though  limited, 
would  enable  people  to  go  about  their  pro- 
fessional and  personal  business  with  in- 
convenience, but  without  complete  disrup- 
tion of  their  plans 

In  my  Judgment,  the  decision  to  be  reached 
was  obvious  Today  air  transportation  has 
achieved  In  fact  what  It  has  always  bee  i  In 
theory— it  is  a  public  utility  for  which  tjere 
It,  on  a  broad  basis  no  reasonable  subst  tute 
Accordingly  under  circumstances  such  aa 
those  present  last  July  the  public  gem  rally 
would  have  thought  it  no  more  reasonable 
for  the  Board  to  have  remained  passive  when 
It  could  have  helped,  than  you  would  think 
your  local  government  reaisonable  were  it  to 
remain  idle  if  your  gas  or  electric  company 
were  shut  down  and  you  were  deprived  of 
those  essentials  to  modem  life  In  circum- 
stances such  as  these  I  think  that  the  public 
interest  In  continuing  service,  tc  the  fullest 
extent  feasible  should  be  the  Governments 
primary  concern  assuming  that  the  service 
could  be  achieved  without  Impairment  of 
f'undamental  labor-management  relations 
And  quite  frankly  It  Is  my  Impression  that 
the  calm  second  thoughts  of  many  of  the 
interested  officers  of  the  struck  carriers  are 
consistent  with  that  view  Certainly,  the 
cooperation  of  the  struck  carriers  with  those 
providing  substitute  service,  which  was  gen- 
erally wholehearted  and  effective,  gives  sup- 
port to  thl«  conclusion 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  detail  of 
the  Board's  action  it  is  not  relevaxit  to  our 
dlecusslon  today  It  Is  Important  to  nnte. 
however  certain  of  the  underlying  premises 
First  of  all  the  orders  specifically  stated 
the  Board's  belief  that  its  actions  would  have 
only  a  negligible  effect,  if  any.  upon 
the  basic  economic  forces  which  will  be 
operative  upon  management  and  labor  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  strike  '"  Second,  the 
Board  both  In  Its  Initial  order  and  In  those 
actions  which  followed  made  clear  that  It 
did  not  wish  "  to  authorize  air  carriers 

to  operate  extensively  ouMlde  the  area  of 
their  route  systems  '"  Third  to  the  extent 
that  the  Board  was  extending  to  carriers  not 
normally  in  the  scheduled  passenger  busl- 
neaa.  authority  to  carry  overflow  passengers. 
It  was  desirous  that  such  servlcee  be  con- 
ducted ■■  by  specific  arrangement 
with  certificated  carriers  having  authority 
over  the  route  And  flnally,  the  Board  m.ade 
It  clear  that  it  wished  to  encourage  a  maxi- 
mum of  cooperative  effort  among  the  oar- 
rlera.  strjck  and  non-«truck  alike. 

On  hindsight    I  think  that  theae  policies — 
which  .consistently  guided  the  Board's  action 


during  the  strike — were  largely  responsible 
for  the  significant  absence  of  Inter-carrler 
friction  and  for  the  effective  cooperation  - 
b<:ith  during  the  strike  period,  and  In  the 
transition  back  to  normal  service  patterns  — 
which  was  a  real  landmark  In  industry 
activity  However,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Board  staff  contributed  to  the  development 
and  administration  of  these  guidelines  I 
would  have  to  confess  that  the  stimulus  was 
more  pragmatic  than  phlloeopblc  It  was 
patent  that  relatively  little  could  be  done 
i<3  substitute  for  the  great  capacity  normally 
provided  by  the  struck  carriers  And  that 
little  would  be  more  effective  within  the 
carriers'  normal  area  of  operations,  or  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  carrier  In  the  area 
served,  than  It  would  be  scattered  over  areas 
where  the  substitute  carrier  had  no  sales 
Identity  or  service  facilities 

I  will  spare  you  any  lengthy  summary  of 
strike  service  statistics.  As  you  know  the 
press  carried  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
strike  two  weeks  ago.  And  the  staff,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  carriers.  Is  In  the 
process  of  making  a  more  definitive  analysis 
which  should  be  available  within  the  next 
several  weeks  I  would  like  to  comment, 
though,  on  the  speed  with  which  the  non- 
struck  carriers  responded  to  the  need  for 
added  services  It  was  quite  Impressive 
There  is  at  least  one  well-founded  rumor 
that  a  carrier  represented  here  t'Oday  was 
providing  substitute  service  under  the  terras 
of  the  Board  order  before  the  type  on  the 
order  waa  set. 

There  are.  also,  a  few  stories  about  the 
strike  which  may  never  make  the  official 
svimxnarles  but  do  serve  to  Illustrate  the 
spirit,  both  of  your  employees,  and  of  the 
public  In  coping  with  the  trying  circum- 
stances, I've  heard  about  the  rumor  started 
at  Charlotte  regarding  what  It  took  to  get  a 
seat  on  Piedmont  during  the  strike,  when 
the  last  customer  In  line  for  a  Washington 
non-stop  flight  threw  her  arms  around  the 
station  manager  and  kissed  him  And  I've 
read  about  the  taxi  driver  In  Las  Vegas  who 
drove  Frontier's  temporary  station  help  to 
the  airport  to  open  Its  counter  for  Denver 
service  The  cabby  relayed  this  information 
through  his  dispatcher  to  other  units  In  the 
area,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  air- 
port, other  cabs  were  discharging  Denver- 
bound  passengers  for  Frontier. 

Trans  Texas  and  Southern  cooperated  In 
a  rescue  mission  delivering  mice  from  Austin 
to  Atlanta  to  save  prt2ie  snakes  at  the  Orant 
Park  Zoo  Incidentally,  this  effort  was  a 
front  page  story  In  Atlanta  Allegheny  re- 
ports one  of  the  more  interesting  routings 
that  an  ingenuous  traveler,  or  probably  his 
travel  agent,  dreamed  up  to  get  him  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Honolulu — via  New  York  City. 
Toronto  and  Vancouver  And  many  of  you 
have  told  us  about  the  selfless  response  of 
so  many  of  your  employees,  particularly  the 
reservations  and  passenger  ser\'lce  people  who 
remained  at  their  posts  for  ten  or  more  hours 
a  day,  six  and  seven  days  a  week  The  many 
stories  that  we  have  heard  about  extra  em- 
ployee effort  and  devotion  to  duty  reflect 
great  credit  upon  themselves,  and  upon  the 
organizations   t<">  which   they   belong 

I  would  feel  remiss  If  I  were  not  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  comment  en  the  over-all 
excellence  of  perfi.>nnance  of  the  loc«l  serv- 
ice carrters  In  this  period  Our  flies  are  re- 
plete with  favorable  local  newspaper  com- 
ment, and  with  letters  of  praise  for  your 
effort*  from  public  officials  of  high  rank  In 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  from  governors 
mayors,  presidents  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
leading  business  execuUves,  and  members  of 
the  traveling  public 

I  hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  share 
wl'h  you  the  pride  which  I  am  sure  you  feel 
:u  the  quality  of  the  effort  that  was  made  to 
m4Mt  the  public  need  In  this  transportation 
emergency  Certainly  without  the  signifi- 
cant   growth    of    recent    years,     which     the 


Boards  policies  encouraged.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  you  would  have  been  able  so 
promptly  and  effectively  to  respond  us  yi  u 
did 

We  are  looking  forward  to  your  continued 
progress,  both  In  profit  and  In  public  service 
There  is  nothing  Inconsistent  In  the  Juxta- 
position, for  it  Is  axiomatic  that  In  a  private 
enterprise  system  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
to  be  served  by  profitable  enterprises. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,   1966 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  today  i.s 
Columbus  Day.  the  474th  anniver.sary  of 
the  arrival  of  Chn.stopher  Columbus  and 
his  three  ships  off  the  coast  of  a  great 
new  land. 

I  wt.'ih  that  all  Americans  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Washington  no-A 
and  see  the  replica  of  the  famous  Santa 
Mana  anchored  off  the  shore  of  the  Po- 
tomac River. 

Just  to  see  this  model  of  Columbus' 
frail  ship  raises  wonderful  vLsions  of  an 
incredible  voyage  across  uncharted  seas 
and  imbues  one  with  a  sense  of  our  own 
histor>'  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

On  Columbus  Day  we  honor  this  fear- 
less adventurer  and  his  courageous  crew 
who  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  American 
hlstorj'.  and  we  pay  tribute  to  Italy  and 
the  many  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
who  have  so  enriched  our  national  life 
This  is  a  very  special  day,  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  that  Co- 
lumbus Day  be  made  a  national  holiday, 
and  I  have  both  introduced  and  cospon- 
sored  such  legislation.  We  have  nevtr 
been  more  successful  than  we  were  in  the 
88th  Congress,  when  a  Columbus  Day 
bill  passed  the  Senate  only  to  die  in  the 
House,  but  I  hope  that  next  year  the  Na- 
tion may  be  observing  a  legal  holiday  on 
October  12, 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REVISIONS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr 
President,  may  I  express  my  interest  in 
the  proposals  made  by  President  Johnson 
today  for  a  general  updating  of  t>enefit,< 
to  be  paid  to  recipients  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  and  for  several  other 
worthwhile  revisions  which  are  to  be 
considered 

In  view  of  the  recent  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  I  believe  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  monthly  benefits  is  justified. 

I  wish  to  expre-ss  my  strong  interest  in 
the  proposals  to  offer  added  benefits  to 
persons  who  elect  to  retire  before  tlie 
pre.sent  age  limits.  As  the  Senate  knows. 
I  was  successful  last  year  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  medi- 
care legislation  which  would  have  allowed 
persons  voluntarily  to  retire  at  age  60  un- 
der social  security,  with  an  actuarial  re- 
duction in  monthly  benefits.  The  amend- 
ment, which  required  no  additional  social 
security  tax.  appeared  to  be  well  accepted 
across  the  country.  However,  it  was  lost 
in  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  said  last  year  that  I  was  concerned 
about  those  older  people  who,  because  of 
their  years,  are  unable  to  work,  yet  who 
are  unable  to  retire  because  they  have 
not  reached  the  age  specified  by  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


Despite  the  fact  that  many  Americans 
are  living  longer,  they  are  not  necessarily 
working  longer.  Many  have  physical 
disabilities  which  prevent  them  from 
participating  in  our  fast-moving  indus- 
trial process.  Many  more,  although  will- 
iiii:  and  able  to  work,  find  themselves 
the  victims  of  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices  and  technological  changes 
which  favor  the  young.  The  net  result 
IS  that  many  older  men  and  women  are 
forced  into  retirement  years  before  they 
are  able  to  qualify  for  retirement 
benefits. 

It  was  estimated  last  year  that  3.5  mil- 
lion Americans  would  be  eligible  to  retire 
immediately  if  the  age  limit  were  to  be 
lowered  to  60  years.  Moreover,  I  was 
advised  that  90<i,000  would  probably  take 
immediate  advantage  of  the  provision. 
\\\i\\  an  estimat.<>d  15,000  if  these  being 
m  West  Virginia. 

That  being  true  in  1965.  I  believe  it  to 
bf  equally  true  today.  I  look  forward  to 
studying  the  President's  proposals  be- 
caisc  I  believe  that  a  provision  for  early 
retirement  is  long  oveixlue  for  persons 
who  wish  to  retire  early  and  make  room 
for  young  people  in  the  ranks  of  the 
employed. 

EXPENDITURES     OF     SPACE     PRO- 
GRAM DECLARED  WORTH  WHILE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  lime',  there  are  tliose  who  criti- 
cize our  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  our 
space  programs.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  our  space  program  is  one  of  great 
importance.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported it  and  the  appropriations  needed 
to  keep  it  going. 

Yesterday.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council,  spoke  to  the 
Science  Industry  Committee  of  the 
Wasiiington  Board  of  Trade,  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  all  of  Dr. 
Welsli's  speech,  but  I  found  in  today's 
Washington  News,  a  well-written  report 
of  the  speech  The  article  is  by  Donald 
Saltz.  and  points  out  many  of  the  worth- 
w.hile  gains  from  the  space  program  in 
tlie  fields  of  education,  health,  meteorol- 
ocy,  and  national  defense — areas  not  al- 
way.s  kept  In  mind  by  those  who  may  be 
critical. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
News  article  may  be  included  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa,*;  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Washlneton    Dally    News.    Oct. 
12,"'l9661 

ExPENDrrt-RES  or  Space  Program  Are  Worth 

While 

Our  country's  space  program  Is  inexpensive 
coiL-Jlderlng  the  vast  achievements  gained 
from  It  In  terms  of  education,  health, 
meteorology  and  national  defense.  So  says 
Dr  Edward  C  Welsh,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
who  addressed  the  Science  InduBtry  Consmlt- 
ti'e  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Tr;ide  yesterday. 

Dr  Welsh  enthusiastically  reminded  his 
listeners  that  the  space  program  has  resulted 
In  invention  of  new  products  and  serirlces, 
and  Improvements  to  existing  ones.  Innova- 
tions, he  said,  Include  wideband  transoceanic 


commiraleatlons,  global  weather  reporting 
emd  forecasting,  Improved  fire  detection  and 
high  accuracy  navigation,  a  wide  range  of 
Improvements  In  metals,  alloys,  plastics,  and 
ceramics,  accelerated  use  of  liquid  oxygen 
In  steel  making,  new  coatings  for  tempera- 
ture control  of  buildings,  detergent  filters, 
and  a  variety  of  Improvements  and  advances 
in  electronic  equipment. 

He  points  out  that  space  development  has 
resulted  in  Improved  medical  Instrumenta- 
tion m  boEpltala,  cUnlca  and  doctors'  offices. 
and  a  future  promise  of  highly  automated 
hospitals,  adding  that  space  technology  Is 
also  lessening  human  risks  by  making  pos- 
sible better  Isolation  and  surgical  rooms  free 
of  bacteria  and  other  foreign  material, 

RUSSIA'S    EFFORTS 

"Altho  the  Soviet  space  program  is  dom- 
inated by  military  men."  Dr.  Welsh  notes, 
"the  far-out  space  exploration  being  con- 
d'ucted  by  the  Russians  has  no  apparent  mili- 
tary advEmtage."  The  U.S.  has  been  con- 
centrating its  efforts  on  what  Dr.  Welsh 
terms  "near-ln  work." 

Dr.  Welsh  Is  In  favor  of  television  cameras 
on  both  manned  and  unmanned  space  cap- 
sules, using  a  technique  adopted  by  the 
Soviets.  Russia,  he  said,  spends  twice  as 
large  a  proportion  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct as  does  the  U.S.  on  space  programs. 

FUTURE 

Dr.  Welsh  sees  the  day  coming  when  space- 
craft will  become  more  and  more  like  air- 
craft, with  frequent  landings  and  takeoffs 
from  different  cities. 

He  said  the  US.  will  not  only  land  on  the 
moon  and  eventually  the  planets,  but  that 
we  win  explore  them.  He  foresees  a  degree 
of  localized  weather  control  within  10  years. 

One  other  vital  aspect  of  the  US.  space 
effort  Is  its  contribution  to  our  international 
relations,  Dr.  Welsh  declares,  as  our  achieve- 
ments In  space  demonstrate  to  peoples  of 
other  countries  advances  In  Ideas,  technology 
and  standards  of  living. 

The  U.S.  space  program  has  cost  an  average 
of  31  cents  a  week  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  country  over  the  past  nine 
years,  but  the  returns  and  promises  of 
greater  future  benefits  have  made  this  a 
very  worthwhile  Investment,  Dr.  Welsh 
believes. 


EDUCATION  OUTLOOK:   BRIGHT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  once  again  affirmed  its 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  improvement  of  education 
throughout  the  United  States,  All  of  us 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Morse],  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  over  the  years  which  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1955 
and  the  amendments  of  1966. 

This  legislation  is  of  extraordinary 
importance  in  Alaska.  We  have  for 
many  years  struggled  with  the  problem 
caused  by  the  ftwit  that  many,  if  not 
nearly  all,  of  our  native  people  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  an  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  We  are  faced  daily 
with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  bring  to  all 
of  them  a  decent  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  a  full  life  because  of  their 
level  of  education.  This  does  not  mean, 
Mr.  Presddent,  that  Alaska's  native  peo- 
ple sje  not  Interested  in  education.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  pushed,  prodded 
and  pleaded  for  more  and  more  educa- 
tion. Hirough  legislation  such  as  ptissed 
in  1965  and  again  yesterday,  we  can  begin 


to  satisfy  their  needs  and  demands  for 
high  quality  education  through  at  least 
the  high  school  level. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  income 
limitations  imposed  in  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  been  raised  in  the  Senate  version 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500  for  1967  and  for 
1968  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  Additionally, 
inclusion  of  children  receiving  State  fi- 
nancial support  has  been  clarified.  The 
original  income  limitation  was  almost 
meaningless  for  Alaska.  By  19S8  we 
will  have  achieved  a  more  reasonable  fig- 
ure so  that  children  who  are  as  educa- 
tionally and  culturally  deprived  as  those 
whose  parents  receive  incomes  $2,000  or 
less  will  be  included  in  the  program. 
The  title  I  grants  for  Alaska,  because  of 
the  Senate  amendments,  will  mean  for 

1967,  $2,983,417  and  for  1958,  $3,361,685. 
School  libraries  in  Alaska  will  benefit 

in  1967.  if  the  Senate  amendments  are 
retained,  to  the  extent  of  $159,181  and 
in  1968.  $191,017.  Supplementary  edu- 
cation services  authorized  by  title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  will  receive  in  1967  $467,078  and 

1968.  $526,066.  Under  title  IV  Alaska 
will  receive  $323,647  in  1967  for  coopera- 
tive research  and  the  State  will  receive 
in  1967  $128,189  and  1968,  $151,800  for 
assistance  in  strengthening  the  State  de- 
partment of  education, 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  version 
will  prevail.  Improvement  of  education 
is  essential  to  Alaska's  development.  It 
will  provide  the  most  solid  foundation 
for  the  creation  of  the  type  of  life  all  of 
us  want. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  particularly 
for  including  a  new  program  for  handi- 
capped children.  All  children  are  en- 
titled to  the  best  education  they  can  ab- 
sorb and  use  and  we  can  no  longer  Ignore 
those  children  whose  handicaps  prevent 
them  from  taking  full  advanUge  of  the 
education  offered  to  normal  children.  If 
this  new  program  is  adopted  this  year, 
Ala.ska  will  receive  in  1967,  $196,005  and 
in  1968.  $326,675,  This  amount  of  money 
will  be  very  meaningful  in  training  those 
children  who  suffer  from  physical  and 
mental  handicaps  in  Alaska,  Life  is  dif- 
ficult for  all  handicapped  children,  but  it 
is  especially  harsh  for  Alaska's  children, 
many  of  whom  reside  in  tiny  communi- 
ties scattered  across  the  SUte  where  help 
is  almost  impossible  to  find, 

I  am  pleased  also  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  adult  education  pro- 
grEim.  For  many  years  Alaska  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  education  for  all  of 
its  youngsters,  particularly  our  native 
children.  Many  adults  have  been  to 
school  less  than  6  years  and  I  would  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple grow  up  in  non-English  speaking 
homes.  As  a  consequence,  their  grasp 
of  the  language  is  limited  and  their  op- 
portunities for  employment  limited  even 
more.  Adult  education  is  essential  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  program  previously 
placed  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  being  made  a  part  of  the 
whole  range  of  education  programs  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Office  of  Education.     I  do 
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not  want  ihis  statement  to  be  construed 
M  A  ciitlclam  of  the  adult  education  pro- 
grama  offered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  On  the  contrary,  wha< 
OEO  has  done  haa  been  very  Importauit 
and  very  meaningful,  but  I  think  we  are 
wise  to  put  the  program  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  so  that  the  full  ran^e 
of  talent  available  within  the  national 
education  system  may  be  available  for 
adult  education  aa  well  aa  th«»  education 
of  our  children. 

The  1968  amendments  Include  some 
changes  In  the  so-called  Public  Law  815 
and  874  programs.  There  was  consid- 
erable dlscuaslon  earlier  this  year  of  the 
value  of  retaining  these  programs  and  I 
thlnJt  we  are  all  generally  agreed  that 
these  are  among  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams ever  authorized  to  aid  education 
Certainly  these  programs  have  been 
easentlal  In  Alaska  where  the  Pedertil 
Oovemment  has.  In  the  past,  employed 
more  than  half  of  all  wage  earners.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  that  Alaska  could 
have  provided  the  quality  of  education  It 
does  generally  if  these  two  programs  had 
not  been  available.  Under  the  PubUc 
Law  815  program,  grants  to  schools  for 
construction  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fairly  high  non-Pederal  growth  rate 
The  chai^gea  In  the  growth  rate  to  S  per- 
cent over  a  4-year  period  as  prr  posed 
by  the  Senate  will  make  It  posslole  for 
school  districts  to  plan  and  use  their 
Public  Law  815  funds  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage. I  am  also  very  please!  that 
the  celling  on  assistance  to  Indian 
BchooLs  would  tie  removed  by  the  Senate 
amendment  and  authorization  of  such 
assistance  would  be  made  permanent 
Alaska  operates  nearly  80  so-called  rural 
schools  and  the  children  attending  those 
schools  are.  for  the  most  part,  Indian 
children.  The  removal  of  the  celling  on 
assistance  for  those  schools  will  riean  a 
great  deal  to  the  Improvement  of  ?duca- 
tlon  for  these  children 

Last  year  we  embarked  on  a  great 
experiment.  We  shall  not  kno'v  how 
successful  that  experiment  will  b.-  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  the  progre;^  that 
has  been  made  during  th*  first  year,  if 
It  Is  any  indicaUon,  certifies  thit  the 
experiment  Ls  a  success  and  that  we  shall 
bring  to  all  of  our  children  the  -duca- 
tlonal  tools  with  which  to  make  ii  good 
and  constructive  life 


PRAYER   IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
articles  and  editorials  concerning  Sen- 
ator Esvrw's  opposition  to  the  so-ralled 
prayer  amendment  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord 

"Amen.'  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  23.  1966:  "Senator  Kam  De- 
fends A  Lo«rtcal  Principle."  from  the 
AahevUle  Citizen  of  September  29.  1966 
"Senator  E»vm  Hands  Down  A  vSchool 
Prayer  Decision."  from  the  Greensboro 
Record  of  September  23,  19««;  "Senator 
E*vn»'s  Changed  Position."  from  the 
Oreensboro  Dally  News  of  September  23 
1966:  an  editorial  from  the  Charlotte 
News  of  September  24.  1966  'A  Victory 
for  Religious  Preedom, '  from  the  Louis- 


ville 'Hmes  of  September  24,  1966,  'Sen- 
ator Sam  Uiiderstajids,"  from  the  Sky- 
land  Poet  of  September  29,  1966.  Amen. 
Senator,  from  the  Charlotte  Observer 
of  September  22,  1966.  "Truth  Catching 
Up.'  from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server of  September  22,  1966,  Sam 
Ehvin  Had  the  Senate  With  Him  in  Stand 
Against  Prayer  Amendment."  from  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  of 
September  25,  1966.  "Senator  Ekviw  Op- 
poses Prayer  Amendment,"  from  the 
Wlnston-Salem  Journal  of  September  21, 
1966,  -Enviys  School  Prayer  Opinion." 
from  the  Wlnston-Saiem  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966.  "Senator  Dihksin  Loses 
a  Battle,"  from  the  Termessean  of  Sep- 
tember 27.  1966;  "  Amen'  to  a  Contro- 
versy. "  from  tile  Journal.  Montgomery. 
Ala.  of  September  27.  1966,  and  'Let  It 
Die.  Mr  Dirkssn.  Let  It  Die.'  from  the 
Tribune.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1966 

In  my  estimation,  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  is  one  amoiiK  us  with  un- 
challenged courage  and  fortitude  and 
one  with  whom  It  has  been  a  real  privi- 
lege to  associate  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  in  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  23.   19661 
Amkn 

The  Senate  voted  on  Wedneeday  to  protect 
relltflous  liberty  from  tlie  heavy  hand  of  gov- 
ernmeuul  guidance  In  rejecting  the  Dlrk- 
sen  amendment  and  the  Bayh  reaoiuUcn-- 
both  designed  to  promote  religious  worship 
among  American  children  the  Senate  ad- 
hered to  one  uf  the  postulates  of  the  Amer- 
ican ptiliucal  system,  that  church  and  state 
ought  to  be  lndef>endent  of  and  sepajate 
from  each  other  Senator  Sam  Ebvln  restated 
this  postulate  fur  his  colleagues  In  simple 
terms  "Political  freedom  cannot  exist  In  any 
land  where  religion  controls  the  state,  and 
religious  freedom  cannot  exist  in  any  land 
where  the  state  controls  religion  " 

This  was  the  meaning  of  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  U  was  the 
Meaning  of  the  I9fl:i  and  i9fl.3  Supreme  Court 
decisions  concerning  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  The  Court  said  no  more  than  that 
no  governmentaJ  authority  could  constitu- 
tionally prescribe  a  form  of  worship  for  chil- 
dren In  tax-supported  InsUtutluns  of  learn- 
ing There  Is  nothing  In  the  Court's  language 
that  restricts  In  any  way  the  freedom  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  alike  to  pray  as  they  please 
In  their  churches,  in  their  homes  or.  silently 
and  privately  in  their  own  words,  at  sch(x>! 
or  Anywhere  elae  Indeed,  the  whole  point  of 
the  Court  declsluns  was  to  preserve  this  free- 
dom. 

.Senator  E»vtN.  an  authentic  hero  of  the 
Senate  debate  reci-gnlzed  this  truth  when. 
a:  last  he  read  the  Court's  opinions  With 
a  candor  deserving  of  high  reapect,  he  ad- 
mitted that,  like  so  many  others  who  Jumped 
to  a  quick  conclusion  about  the  opinions  be- 
fore reading  them,  he  had  been  initially  mis- 
taken M'JBt  cif  the  major  religious  bodies  m 
the  t'nlted  State*  once  they  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  opinions,  recognized  that  they 
constituted  a  protection  of  religious  freedom 
Senator  Dikkskn's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  however  well-intentioned,  would 
have  strlpp^  religion  of  this  safeguard  It 
would  have  made  It  possible  for  local  school 
boards  to  encourage  worship-  which  Involve*, 
of  course,  a  corre8p<indlng  power  to  discour- 
age worship — and  to  shape  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship for  children  under  their  control. 


The  defeat  of  ttUs  proposal  Is  an  occasica 
for  prayerful  thanksgiving  by  all  Amerlca-.< 
I.«t  each.  In  his  own  way.  address  to  the  Deity 
of  his  choice,  solemn  thanks  that  the  right 
to  worahip  remains  a  matter  beyond  itit 
power  of  Ciovernment  and  its  officials 

[Prom  the  AshevUIe  Citizen.  Sept.  29,  1966] 
SnnATOR   3*.u   Dmna   a   Logical  PamciPLi 

Senator  Sam  E«vin  la  reportedly  taking  a 
mild  beating  from  some  of  bis  North  Caro- 
lina c»j)n8tltuent8  because  he  opposed  Evrsarrt 
DikKszN's  school  prayer  amendment— anc 
not  only  opposed  It  but  made  an  lmpa«8lor.e<j 
speech  against  it. 

Sam  Bkvtn  Is  not  opposed  to  prayer.  Ht 
Is  merely  sensitive  to  the  consUtuUonal  safe- 
guards  that  separate  "church"  from  "stat*  ' 

DnutakN's  amendment  would  have  author- 
ized dally  prayers  In  public  achoola. 

"For  Ood's  sake  and  for  freedom's  sake" 
BivtN  pleaded,  "let  us  not  vest  arbitrary  per- 
mission power  in  the  school  boards  " 

The  Senate  rejected  the  Dlrksen  proposal 
and  properly  so.  Two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  the  question  have  not  ruled  out 
"voluntary"  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 
provided  they  are  not  prescribed  by  state  or 
educational  authorltlee.  and  though  the  de- 
cisions left  the  Issue  charactertstlcally 
clouded,  the  Plrst  Amendment  seems  clearly 
prohibitive  of  any  control  by  school  offlcl.i:s 

8am  Kvtm,  though  a  practicing  religionist 
Lb  a  devoted  constitutionalist. 

The  diversity  of  religions  In  America  a.^.d 
the  strength  of  character  that  religions  have 
given  to  our  people  make  It  Imperative  that 
we  retain  religious  freedom  as  a  way  of  life." 
he  writes. 

"Religious  freedom  in  America  can  be  kept 
only  In  the  manner  pointed  out  In  the  Plrst 
Amendment,  without  prefix  or  suffix  It 
declares.  In  effect,  that  the  state  must  not 
undertake  to  control  religion  and  religion 
must  not  undertake  to  control  the  state 
Mans  struggle  for  religious  freedom  polr.tf 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  p>ollcy 

"At  the  heart  of  the  debate  over  the  Dlrk- 
sen Amendment  Is  the  delegation  of  powers 
to  school  boards  to  determine  as  an  arm  of 
the  government  how  religion  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  the  schools.  This  poses  once  more 
all  the  problems  which  the  First  Amend- 
ment sought  to  forbid  In  essence,  it  Ieuv»* 
open  the  way  for  school  boards  and  groups 
within  school  boards  to  strive  to  Impose 
particular  religious  beliefs  upon  children 
attending  public  schools  The  Dlrksea 
Amendment,  in  shorts,  seeks  to  disturb  'a 
thing  at  rest  ' 

"I  say  this  because  I  covet  freedom  of 
religion  for  all  men  ' 

Time  magazine  says  that  Protestant  lead- 
ers. Including  Billy  Graham,  will  form  a  na- 
tional lobby  to  revive  the  Dlrksen  bill  T!;;< 
will  be  an  Interesting  confronUtlon  We 
susp«^t  Sam  Biivtn  will  win   .  as  will  le^a: 

principle 

IProm  the  Greensboro  Record,  Sept  22.  1966' 

StNATOH  Ervin  Hands  Down  a  School  PoATrp 

DrcisiON 

Senator  Sam  J  Ksvin  Jb  .  is  acknowledg'-d 
to  be  one  of  the  top  congtltutlonal  authori- 
ties in  the  Senate  His  view  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  often  misinterpreted  schoiil 
prayer  ruling  needs  no  legislative  clarlfici- 
tlon.  carries  weight 

Admitting  strong  misgivings  in  the  be(?:n- 
nlng.  Senator  Bbvin  says  he  Is  now  convinced 
that  the  rulings  prohibit  only  a  governme:;- 
tal  establishment  of  religion,  not  "voIun;a.'y 
prayer  or  volunury  study  of  Holy  Writ 

If  Senator  EkviN  is  correct,  the  hue  nr.d 
-ry  over  Senator  Everttt  Dirksfw's  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  subject  Is  purpose- 
leas  There  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
that  Ervin  Is.  Indeed,  right  Many  .Hhen 
hold  his  view,  including  a  number  of  church- 


men, who  see  far  more  of  a  ttireat  to  religion 
ii;  enforced  prayers  ordered  by  the  state  than 
in  the  high  court's  rulings.  A  close  study 
of  the  court's  opinions,  such  as  Senator 
Ebvin  has  completed,  makes  It  clear  that  the 
ludnes  were  attempting  to  avoid  state  con- 
tr.  1  of  religion,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
•loned  or  how  limited  it  might  be.  If  a 
swte  can  frame  a  prayer,  and  order  It  said 
in  the  schools,  the  first  step  toward  state 
control  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  religious 
instruction,  has  been  taken. 

Political  freedom,"  said  Senator  Eavn«, 
■cannot  exist  In  any  land  where  religion 
controls  the  state,  and  religious  freedom 
cannot  exist  In  any  land  where  the  state 
controls  religion."  Characteristically,  Ekvin 
dug  deeply  Into  constitutional  history  to 
determine  what  the  framers  of  the  First 
.\:r.rndment  meant  by  the  "establisliment" 
cituse  In  forbidding  an  "establishment  of 
re'.iglon."  they  obviously  meant,  said  lEsviN, 
ih.tt  "there  should  be  no  official  relatlonsiilp 
of  any  character"  with  any  religion  or  reli- 
gions. 

Senator  Ebvtn's  statement,  coming  during 
Constitution  Week,  seems  to  underline  again 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  basic 
document,  and  the  first  amendments  which 
constitute  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  emphasis 
t.hon  was  on  the  individual  conscience  and 
iv~  freedom,  and  the  thrust  Of  the  First 
.\!viendment  Itself  was  to  bar  governmental 
in'prference  vrith  what  should  be  the  most 
ln.-'.r  of  all  freedoms.  The  meaning  of  the 
S  :preme  Court  prayer  rulings  has  been  dis- 
torted badly  by  those  who  have  heard  misin- 
terpretations, or  who  wish  the  government 
to  .supply  what  they  feel  the  home  and  the 
church  are  neglecting.  The  correct  Inter- 
pretation of  the  highest  tribunal's  ruling  Is 
surely  what  Senator  Ervtn  says  It  Is.  His 
comments  are  all  the  more  convincing  com- 
•n^-  from  a  man  who  has  not  hesitated  to 
criticize  many  other  actions  of  the  present 
supreme  Court. 

;From   the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 

Sept.  23,  1966] 

Sknatob  Ekvin's  Chanced  Position 

North  Carolina's  Senator  Sam  Ehvin  was 
on  sound  ground  In  challenging  the  Dlrksen 
constitutional  amendment  on  prayer.  And 
the  Senate  obviously  went  along  with  his 
constitutional  interpretation  and  reasoning 
In  rejecting  both  Senator  Dtrkssn's  pro- 
posed change  and  the  resolution  offered  by 
Indiana's  Senator  BncH  Bath  Which  would 
have  endorsed  silent  or  voluntary  prayer — 
apparently  one  and  the  same — In  the  class- 
roiim. 

Prompting  the  Dlrksen  amendment  were 
the  original  New  York  case  in  which  the 
r  S  Supreme  Court  In  1962  banned  a  state- 
prescribed  prayer  and  a  subsequent  Mary- 
iii.d  case.  In  1963.  In  which  the  high  court's 
dc<islon  8i>eclflcally  prohibited  "requiring 
the  selection  and  reading  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  day  of  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by 
the  students  In  unison." 

In  both  instances  the  court  based  its  de- 
slons  on  the  first  amendment  under  the 
BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cnlted  States:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  In 
the  New  York  case  the  state  prepared  and 
promulgated  the  prayer,  however  Innocuous 
It  may  have  been:  in  Maryland,  the  teacher 
who  called  for  or  led  prayers  or  Scripture 
readings  was  recognized  as  an  agent  or  em- 
ploye of  the  state. 

Senator  Ervin.  sliartng  the  disturbance 
which  many  Americans  felt  when  the  high 
court  handed  down  its  prayer  decisions,  re- 
versed his  position,  after  both  soul  and 
Constitution  searching,  as  expreeeed  in  his 
Senate  Qoor  argument  which  had  tremen- 


dous influence  in  defeating  both  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  and  the  Bayh  resolution: 
"I  have  altered  my  views  in  respect  to  these 
decisions.  I  have  searched  both  of  these 
decisions  which  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
court  and  I  am  unable  to  And  anything  In 
either  one  of  these  opinions  which 
holds  that  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  .  .  .  prolilblts  voluntary  prayers  or 
voluntary  study  oC  holy  writings."  In  other 
words,  a  brief  period  of  silent  prayer  or 
meditation,  Ix.  which  each  child  may  pray 
or  think  whatever  he  wishes,  is  not  pro- 
scribed and  the  "free  exercise"  which  the 
Constitution  prescribes  is  strengthened 
rather  than  Jeopardized. 

Thus  there  \»  no  need  for  ftirther  clutter- 
ing up  of  the  Constitution  in  view  of  the 
liigh  court's  expressed  intent,  as  Interpreted 
by  Senator  Ektin  and  other  constitutional 
authorities  in  the  Senate  and  clarified  by 
the  tribunal  Itself  In  a  sulMequent  series  of 
decisions.  And  there,  we  agree,  the  matter, 
stripped  of  emotlonaUsm  and  desired  of 
original  confusion,  should  rest. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News, 
Sept.  24.  1966) 

We're  afraid  that  Senatcv  Saic  Krvcn  was 
right  in  opposing  the  Dlrksen  school  prayer 
amendment  as  prescribing  a  cure  more 
harmful  than  the  ill.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
First  Amendment  is  a  classic  statement  of 
religious  freedom  that  has  been  pMSlished  by 
generations  of  Judicial  interpretation.  It's 
Just  not  very  prudent  to  go  back  into  the 
Constitution  at  this  late  date  to  circum- 
scribe it  or  broaden  it  or  explain  It. 

We're  no  happier  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  prayer  decisions  now  than  we  were 
when  they  were  lianded  down  in  1962  and 
1963.  It  did  not  seem  to  us  that  any  real  dan- 
ger of  an  "establishment  of  religion"  by  the 
state  lurked  beliind  the  prayers  recited  In 
public  schools.  Those  who  did  not  wish  to 
pray  were  free  not  to  pray.  The  court's 
heavy-handed  prolilbltlon  accomplished 
little  or  nottklng  at  the  cost  of  an  expression 
of  national  religious  conscience  that  was 
worth  preserving.  The  best  hope  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  accept  the  furor 
raised  over  the  prayer  decisioriB  and  the  one 
man-one  vote  decision — which  did  properly 
call  for  an  amendment  that  Congress 
fumbled — as  evidence  of  an  unhappiness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  with  its  tendency  to 
try  to  settle  all  matters  at  issue  between 
Americans  by  Judicial  flat. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Times,  Sept.  24. 
1966] 

A  VlCJTOBT  FOB  RKLIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

It  took  no  small  amount  of  political  cour- 
age to  buck  the  emotional  tides  whipped  up 
by  Senator  Derksen's  school-prayer  amend- 
ment, especially  with  elections  so  near  a . 
hand.  But  enough  senators  have  done  so 
to  turn  back  tills  demagogic  thrust  at  a  wide- 
ly-mlsunderstood  Supreme  Court  ruling,  and 
for  that  all  who  see  religious  freedom  in  its 
true  light  can  Ise  grateful. 

Its  sponsor,  the  loquacious  minority  lead- 
er from  nilnols,  gave  it  the  full  tremolo  treat- 
ment. His  load  lament  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  cut  off  "the  pipeline  to  almighty 
Ood"  was  calculated  to  catch  up  the  pious 
and  the  court-haters  In  one  swoop  of  the 
net.  But  when  the  roll  was  called  he  fell 
nine  votes  short  of  the  two-thirds  required 
for  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

WHT  KSVIN   OPPOSED 

Tlu  poll  was  49  for.  37  against.  Most  of 
the  "no"  votes  were  from  Democrats  from 
outside  the  South.  Only  two  Southern 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans  Joined  with 
the  triumphant  opponents.  Interestingly 
enough  It  was  one  of  the  Southerners — Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ektin  of  North  Carolina — who  deliv- 


ered perliaps  the  most  elTective  speech  against 
the  Dlrksen  proposal. 

There  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Ervtn  might  iiave  been  on  Mr.  Dirksen's 
side  in  tills  as  he  was  In  the  thrice-unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  undermine  the  ixlgh  court's 
reapportionment  rtillng.  Like  Mr.  Dtrksen, 
th£  North  Carolinian  is  a  deep-dyed  con- 
servative who  harbors  no  great  love  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Too,  he  is  a  religious  man — 
a  Presbyterian  elder,  in  fact.  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely l>ecause  of  tils  firm  reUglous  belief 
that  Senator  Ervin  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

Like  many  church  leaders  of  various  de- 
nominations who  have  spwken  out  against  it 
in  recent  months,  he  saw  its  provisions  for 
permissive  "voluntary"  classroom  prayers  as 
an  ominous  tlireat  to  religious  freedom  In 
tills  country — a  danger  to  the  8ep)aration  of 
church  and  state  tliat  is  guaranteed  in  the 
First  Amendment. 

Said  he:  "I  am  afflicted  by  a  Scotch-Irish 
conscience  wlilch  will  not  let  me  follow  after 
the  multitude.  It  would  be  very  easy  from 
a  political  point  of  view  to  be  for  this  (Dirk- 
skn's)  amendment.  But  it  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  First  Amendment's  f)ro- 
tectlon  of  religion.  It  would  g^lve  every 
school  board  In  the  country  the  power  to  pass 
a  law  providing  for  the  establisliment  of 
religion,  a  power  the  constitution  denies  to 
Congress.  A  Protestant  board  could  estab- 
lish a  Protestant  religion  in  the  schools.  A 
Catholic  board  could  establish  a  Catholic 
service.  A  Jewish  board  could  set  up  a  Jew- 
ish religion." 

BAYH'S  proposal 

Defeat  of  the  Dlrksen  prop>OBaI  came  after 
the  Senate  had  rejected  ( 52  to  33)  a  mild  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Sen.  Birch  Bath.  J«., 
Indiana  Democrat,  In  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion Intended  to  clear  away  widespread  con- 
fusion over  the  prayer  issue.  It  would  have 
expressed  "the  sense  of  the  Senate"  to  l>e 
that  the  court  ruling  does  not  forbid  "silent, 
voluntary  prayer  or  meditation"  in  the  public 
schools. 

Senator  Dirksen  ridiculed  this  as  meaning- 
less, and  we  can't  say  he  was  far  wrong.  But 
at  least  the  resolution,  had  it  passed,  might 
have  taken  some  of  the  pwlitical  sting  out 
of  voting  against  the  Dlrksen  proposal.  As 
It  turned  out.  this  wasn't  necessary.  The 
Dlrltsen  amendment  was  stopped  anv-way. 
We  trust  the  same  praiseworthy  display  of 
statemanshlp  vrtll  reassert  itself  in  Janu- 
ary If  the  senator  from  Illinois  tries  again  as 
he  says  he  will. 

(Prom    the    Skyland    <NC.)    Post.    Sept.    29. 
19661 

Senatob   Sam    Undebstands 
We  congratulate  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.  on 
ills   stand   to   preserve   religious   freedom   as 
guaranteed    by    the    constitution    of    these 
United  States." 

Concerning  tiUs  Senator  Sam  said: 
"ReUglous  freedom  in  America  can  be  kept 
only  in  the  manner  pointed  out  In  the  Plrst 
Amendment,  without  prefix  or  suffix.  It  de- 
clares, in  effect,  that  the  state  must  not  un- 
dertake to  control  religion  and  religion  must 
not  undertake  to  control  the  state  Man's 
struggle  for  religious  freedom  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy. 

"At  the  heart  of  the  debate  over  the  Dlrk- 
sen Amendment  is  the  delegation  of  powers 
to  school  Ixjards  to  determine  as  an  arm  of 
the  government  how  religion  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  schools.  This  poses  once  more 
all  the  problems  which  the  First  Amendment 
sought  to  forbid.  In  essence,  it  leaves  open 
the  way  for  school  boards  and  groups  within 
school  boards  to  strive  to  lmp)oee  particular 
religious  beliefs  upon  schoolchildren  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  Dirksen  Amend- 
ment, In  short,  seeks  to  disturb  "a  thing  at 
rest." 


oco  <o 
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"Why  then  did  the  Pounding  Pathen  men- 
tion r^Uiflon  In  the  Plrst  Amendment  axid 
what  purpose  did  they  ri»ve  :n  view  when 
they  did  this""  The  an»wer  to  these  qu««- 
tloas  appears  with  great  clarity  In  a  state- 
ment bv  the  late  Justice  Jaciuon 

■  The  .erv  purpose  of  a  BUI  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vlcls- 
sltides  of  political  controversy  to  place  them 
bevond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  offlctala 
and  to  establish  them  aa  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  court  Ones  right  to 
freedom  of  worship  and  other   funda- 

mental rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote; 
they  depend  or.  the    lutcome  lii  no  e'ec-aons.' 

"The  Plrst  Amendment  permits  Ainerlcaiis 
to  bow  their  knees  and  lift  their  voice*  to 
their  iwn  Ood  In  their  own  way  It  should 
be  kept  thjt  way  " 

All  Americans  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
juardlin  of  freedom  like  Senator  St-u  Bbvin. 
preserving   what    our   constitution   sets   out. 

I  Prom  the  Ch&rlotte  Observer   Sept   32.  19661 
Amsn,  Ssnator 

North  Carolina's  Senator  8am  J  Esvim.  Ja 
la  on  solid  ground  .n  opposing  Senator  Brsa- 
rrr  Dirkskn's  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schoiils 

Senator  Ervtn  savs  the  amendment  la 
neither  w,se  nor  neceafary      He  Is  right 

The  United  States  Supreme  Cuun  has  never 
banned  voluntary  prayer  In  the  public 
•chools  It  has  stated  that  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional to  have  state-ordered  or  sta:e-com- 
poeed  prayers  that  axe  mandatory  In  the  pub- 
lic schools 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sought  to  take  the 
state,  or  those  in  authority  m  thp  public 
■choois.  out  of  the  bualnefs  of  prescribing 
prayers  or  religious  exercises  for  studenu 

The  Courts  pxisltlon  has  been  misrepre- 
sented ttnd  eia^gerated  by  religious  and  po- 
litical opportunists  They  are  on  dangerous 
ground  in  .seeking  to  tamper  with  the  first 
amendment 

Senator  Ervin  stated  that  he  had  studied 
the  Supreme  Courts  decisions  carefully  He 
concluded  that  there  was  nothing  "In  either 
one  of  these  opinions  which  holds  that  the 
establishment  of  religion  clause  .  .  pro- 
hibits voluntary  prayer  or  voluntary  study 
of  hulv  writings  ■ 

It  IS  gcxxl  to  have  a  man  of  BavTN's  stature 
give  the  Supreme  Court  a  fair  reading  In  the 
matter  Perhaps  good  sense  will  prevail  in 
this  emotional  crisis  after  all  Let  as  pray 
that  It  d':>e» 

(Prom  the  Raleigh   (VC.)    News  *  Obs«rver. 

Sept    M.  1966' 

Troth  Catchino  Vp 

It  has  been  three  years  since  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  lu  decision  on 
prayer  In  the  public  schools  And  slowly  the 
truth  of  the  matter  .s  catching  up  with  those 
politicians  preachers  and  commentators  who 
have  misled  the  public  on  this  subject  ever 
alnce. 

The  U  S  Supreme  Court  has  few  critics 
more  vcical  or  persistent  than  Senator  Sam 
Eavis-  But  bv  his  action  on  Tuesday  the 
•enator  has  clearly  separated  himself  from 
those  who  continue  to  danm  the  high  court 
on  this  issue  p;t.her  through  misinformation 
or  deliberate  attempt  to  smear  It  for  other 
unpoDular  Judicial  opinions  In  light  -.f  a 
new  congressional  effort  to  enact  legislation 
relating  to  prayer  ir.  the  public  schor^ls.  Sen- 
ator ESivtN  has  studied  the  court's  two  land- 
mark decisions  on  this  matter  and  has  re- 
ruae<l  to  supp.jrt  any  prtjp<«ed  amendment 
resolution  or  ;»w  relating  to  them 

He  was  he  told  the  Senats  on  Tuesday, 
among  those  who  were  "much  dlsturt>ed  "  by 
the  hlxh  court's  actions  three  years  a^o  But 
on  later  study  and  reflection  "I  have  altered 
my  views  !n  respect  to  thee*  decisions  I 
have  searched  both  of  these  decisions  which 


represent  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  I  am 
unable  to  find  anything  in  either  one  'if  t.^ieae 
opinions  which  holds  that  the  establishment 
of  religion  clause  .  .  prohlblu  voluntary 
prayer  or  voluntary  study  of  holy  writing  " 
The  Supreme  Court,  he  said,  has  never  out- 
lawed voluntary  prayers  in  the  public  s<-hool8 
It  has  outlawed  compulsory  prayers 

Those  who  continue  rrltlclrlng  the  court 
In  this  matter  are  either  deliberately  or 
naivety  seeking  what  has  never  been  allowed 
In  America  compulsory  religion  by  govern- 
ment And  that  compulsion  would  not  be 
less  odious  If  exercised  at  the  local  instead 
of  the  federal  level. 

(Prom  the  Winston -Salem  Journal  ft 
SenUnel.  Sept   25.  1966 1 

Sam    Ervin   Had   tmx  Sxnat*   With   Him    in 
Stano  Auaimst  Prater  Amendmrnt 
I  By  Lloyd  Proeler ) 
Washihctok.— Polks   who   like   their   poll- 
Uclans  clearly  labelled  for  easy  idenuflcatlon 
have  a  hard  time  with  Sam  Ervtn.  the  sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina 

D»viN  had  been  up  aixl  down  the  hill  of 
opposition  to  civil  rights  legislation  so  many 
times  that  u  is  almost  Impossible  for  most 
people  to  think  of  him  as  anything  more  or 
less  than  a  civil  rights  obstructionist 

But  last  week— ah.  last  week.  Sam  Ervin 
was  much  more. 

la  the  matter  of  the  profxieed  school - 
.  rayer  amendment  to  the  constitution,  he 
was  the  brave  civil  libertarian,  the  unyield- 
ing defender  of  the  bill  of  rights,  the  spokes- 
man for  thoee  In  the  Senate  who  would  not 
bow  to  expediency. 

EiRviN  is  not  an  eloquent  man  on  his  feet, 
but  his  hour-and-a-half  speech  In  opp<:i8ltlon 
to  Senator  EvcRrrr  Oirksen's  prayer  amend- 
ment reads  well,  and  It  will  be  quoted  from 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  never  a 
better  place,  and  never  more  fun.  than  when 
It  Is  engaged  In  debate  on  the  basic  Issues  of 
the  bill  of  rights. 

In  the  Senate.  If  not  always  elsewhere 
economics  and  social  manlpuUUons  and 
troop  movements  and  all  those  pressures  of 
the  season  seem  to  pale  before  such  prin- 
ciples as  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
worship. 

EaviN  Is  capable  of  such  arguments,  and 
the  sad  truth  is  that  he  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  senators  who  can  occasionally  fight  a 
basic  battle  without  regard  to  how  many 
constituents  are  on  the  telephone  In  protest 
and  how  many  angry  letters  he  might  have 
received. 

If  all  this  sounds  too  much  in  praise  of 
Sam  Ervin  for  his  stance  against  the  prayer 
amendment,  rest  assured  that  the  viewpoint 
Is  a  minority  one 

EvExrrr  DmitseN.  who  may  be  the  Senate  s 
ultimate  cynic,  treated  the  nation  to  a  sorry 
Joke  on  itself  when  he  introduced  his  prayer 
amendment. 

Would  It  be  adopted^'  he  was  asked 
"Hell,  yes."  OtRKScN  answered 
The  amendment  w-is.  of  ci^urse.  not 
adopted  Dcrksen  had  tried  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  anyone  voting  against  hu  proposal 
would  be  voting  against  prayer,  but  there 
were  enough  Sam  Ervuts  In  the  crowd  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  and  look  at  the  necessity 
for  separating  church  and  state  In  the  same 
way   that  Jefferson   and   Madison   saw    It 

"I  am  the  possessor  of  great  .affliction," 
said  ERVtN— "a  Scotch-Irish  conscience  which 
win  not  permit  me  to  follow  after  a  great 
multitude  to  do  what  I  conceive  to  be  evil" 
DiRKsi.v  the  most  eloquent  of  senators 
and  sometimes  the  most  corny,  kept  saying 
he  wanted  young  pe«ple  t<-i  learn  fn  pray 
aloud  and  often  in  their  public  schotil  class- 
rooms Prayer,  said  Dtskscn  is  a  pipeline 
to  the  Almighty  " 

And  he  al».j  told  on  one  occasion  of  how 
his  eye  wa.i  salvaged  years  ago  by  "that  great 
big  doctor  In  the  sky," 


Phiiip  B  Kurland.  a  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  answered  qviits 
nicely  Dirksen  s  claim  that  school  children 
need  sch  jol  prayer  In  order  to  save  themsehe'- 
from  delinquency  and  Irrellglon. 

"Senator  Dirksen  has  grown  and  pr(,>6- 

pered  In  a  state  In  which  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  banned  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  schools  more  than  50  years  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Suwf- 
adopted   the  same  rule."  said  the  profess,  r 

.^nd    Dirksen    last   week    ."ieemed    rellgi,; 
enough 

As  for  Senator  Ervin.  It  should  be  nripo 
that  he  confesses  to  holding  his  Presbyterian 
eldership  as  dearly  as  Thomas  Jefferson  held 
his  authorship  of  the  bill  for  religious  free- 
dom m  Virginia  And  Ervin 's  most  im- 
passioned cry  In  the  Senate  was  for  freedon-. 
of  religion. 

If  the  constitution  must  be  amended,  he 
said,  "for  God's  sake  let  us  draw  an  amend- 
ment which  win  give  equality  of  rellKiuLs 
freedom  to  every  human  being  In  the  Uiuteu 
States" 

The  argument  of  those  senators  who  op- 
posed the  Dirksen  amendment  was  that  it 
tended  to  deny  religious  freedom 

"We  start  down  a  rough  road."  said  ttip 
late  Justice  Robert  Jackson,  "when  we  been. 
to  mix  compulsory  public  education  wit.", 
compulsory  godliness  " 

Ervin  of  North  Carolina  was  chief  spoke-s- 
man  in  Washington  last  week  for  that  rugged 
point  of  view.  At  one  moment  he  was  read- 
ing a  slng-songy  little  (>oem  that  began,  "God 
hath  not  promised  sklea  always  blue."  and  r 
the  next  moment  he  was  quoting  the  phi 
losopher  Schopenhauer 

A  strange  combination? 

A  strange  man. 

(Prom    the    Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal 
Sept    22,  19661 
Crvin's  School   Prater   Opinion 
Though  the  cobwebs  of  confusion  remain 
about     the     U.S.     Supreme     Court's     scho-j; 
prayer  decision,  they  surely  cannot  long  sur- 
vive the  broom  of  Senator  Sam   Ervin.     Ft 
In     his    remarkable     and     impressive    sta:..; 
against    both    the    Dirksen    amendment    en 
school   prayer  and   the   Bayh  resolution  en- 
dorsing silent  meditation  by  school  children 
Senator    Ervin    has    done    a    genuine    public 
service. 

Confessing  that  at  first  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  court  decisions.  Ervin  said  "I  have 
altered  my  views  In  respect  to  these  declslon.s 
I  have  seitrched  t)oth  of  these  decisions  whki' 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  I  nm 
unable  to  find  anything  In  either  one  ot 
these  opinions  which  holds  that  the  estii- • 
llshment    of     religion     clause  prohibit* 

voluntary  prayer  or  voluntary  study  of  holy 
writings  " 

TTie  court  decisions  forbade  offlclally  pre- 
scribed prayers  and  religious  readings  by  f  tii- 
dents,  which  tend  to  single  out  and  l.s<jl.ite 
the  non -conforming  child  These  declshi.s. 
based  on  cases  arising  In  New  York  and  Mary- 
land, did  not  touch  upon  the  right  of  teacher 
or  child  to  pray  voluntarily  or  engage  t.i 
silent  meditation.  Thus  the  opinions  did 
not  lnfrli\ge  upon,  but,  on  the  contrary 
strengthened  the  con.'ttltutlonal  protection 
for  the  freedom  of  religion 

Tlius  neither  the  Dirksen  amendment  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  in  the  .schools  nor 
the  Bayh  resolution  on  silent  meditation  i.~ 
necessary  They  would  merely  authon.ie 
what  Is  already  permissible,  and  put  the  Sen- 
ate, as  Senatir  Ervi.v  indicates,  in  the  dubi- 
ous business  of  DfTenng  advisory  opinions 
on  the  true  intent  of  the  Supreme  Court 

It  would  probably  suffice  if  the  compl.^m- 
Ing  Senators  would  turn  and  encourage  their 
constituents  to  turn,  as  Senator  Ervin  has 
to  the  opinions  of  the  court  Itself  In  those 
opinions  they  will  find  a  lucid  and  logical 
explanation  of  why  It  Is  wrong  for  the  state 


to  try  to  tell  a  child  when  to  pray  and  what 
prayer  to  recite. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal. 

Sept    21.   1966) 

Senator  Ervin  Oppvises  Pravir  Amendment 

(By  Lloyd  Presler) 

■Washington.— Senator  Sam  Ervin  an- 
nounced during  a  long  Senate  speech  yes- 
terday that  he  firmly  opp>osea  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit  "voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  said 
Congress  should  not  tamper  with  the  estab- 
lishment-of -religion  clause  In  the  First 
Amendment  or  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings  on  church  and  state. 

Concluding  his  hoiir-and-a-half  speech, 
Ervin  said 

"Ut  us  preserve  for  all  Americans  of  all 
generations  the  right  to  bow  their  knees  and 
lift  their  voices  to  their  own  God  In  their 
own  way. 

"STAND    BY    AMENDMENT 

"We  can  do  this  by  standing  by  the  First 
Amendment  aa  it  has  been  written  and  In- 
terpreted. I  close  with  a  prayer  that  the 
.'^nate  wlil  do  this  .and,  no  more." 

Ervin  s  speech  Included  a  Historical  sum- 
mary  of  church-state  relations  and  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Plrst  Amendment.  It  also  In- 
cluded several  afflrnaatlons  by  Ervin  of  his 
own  faith  In  religion.  "I  revere  religion  " 
Frv;n    said 

In  the  end,  he  stated  his  opposition  both 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Dirksen  and  to  a  compromise 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Birch  Bath 
Democrat   of  Indiana. 

TtTRNINC    POINT 

Ervin's  speech  may  have  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Uie  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  school-prayer  Issue  Ervin  and  Senator 
riin.ip  Hart.  Democrat  of  Michigan,  and  per- 
li.ips  a  few  additional  Senators  are  expected 
\'  .om  DiRKSEN's  forces  In  opposition  to  the 
B.ivh  resolution. 

If  It  l.s  defeated,  Ervin  and  Hart  will  then 
Jin  Bath  in  oppo.sltion  to  Dirksen  The 
voting  Is  scheduled  for  this  afternoon 

UiRKsrN  said  yesu-rday  he  expects  the 
B.iyh  resolution  to  be  defeated  He  contin- 
ued to  express  confidence  that  his  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  be  approved  by  the 
bt-nate. 

However,  most  observers  say  the  constltu- 
tlon.U  amendment  has  little  chance.  Sen- 
a-e  approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Bayh  reso- 
;ution  could  be  adopted  with  a  majority 
vote 

Dirksen's  amendment  says  that  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  would  prevent  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  public  building  from  per- 
mitting "voluntary"  prayers  by  students  or 
others  In  the  building. 

Dirksen  contends  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
In  a  series  of  rulings  on  school  prayers,  "has 
closed  the  dcKir  on  voluntary  prayer." 

Ervin  argued  yesterday  that  the  court  has 
not  touched  the  subject  of  "voluntary" 
prayer  He  said  he  has  "read  and  reread" 
the  court's  opinions  In  the  prayer  cases. 

'I  am  unable  to  find  anything  In  either 
one  of  these  majority  opinions  which  holds 
that  the  establlshment-of-rellglon  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  prohibits  voluntary 
prayers  or  voluntary  study  of  holy  writings," 
Ervin  said 

KURUAND    opinion 

He  said  he  agrees  with  PhtUlp  B.  Kurland 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Kurland  says 
the  court  rtUed  that  "the  states  may  not 
prescribe  the  conduct  of  religious  ceremonies 
m  their  public  schools." 

Ervin  also  quoted  a  group  of  Baptist  lead- 
ers In  North  Carolina.    They  said  In  opposi- 


tion to  the  Dirksen  amendment  that  the 
court  has  said  only  "that  gov— iment  agen- 
cies should  not  Impose,  regulate,  or  organize 
religious  exercises  In  the  schools." 

Bath  is  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  The 
committee  held  bearings  this  year  on  the 
Dirksen  amendment  and  other  school-prayer 
proposals. 

BATH   HESOLtmON 

The  Bayh  resolution  U  Intended  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  In  ef- 
fect, Bayb's  resolution  argues  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  outlawed  "silent  periods 
of  meditation"  In  public  schools. 

The  resolution  says  that  many  citizens  are 
confused  about  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings 
in  the  prayer  case.  The  resolution  recom- 
mends that  school  officials  allow  periods  of 
silence  as  an  alternative  to  religious  exercises 
which  might  be  considered  unconstitutional. 

EaviN  argued  that.  In  effect,  the  Bayh  reso- 
lution is  "a  proposal  that  Congress  In  Its 
collective  capacity  usurp  and  exercise  a  pow- 
er it  does  not  possess  in  such  capacity — 
namely,  the  power  to  tell  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided." 

Habt.  the  only  Senator  who  joined  Ekvin 
in  public  opposition  to  both  the  resolution 
and  the  proposed  amendment,  agreed. 

"I  think  we  advance  religion's  cause  and 
denominational  causes  not  a  bit  by  under- 
taking to  issue  advisory  opinions  here  as  to 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  told  us  the  First 
Amendment  permits  and  prohibits,"  Hart 
said. 

The  first  of  the  Supreme  Court's  school- 
prayer  decisions  was  in  1962,  when  the  court 
declared  unconstitutional  a  New  York  law 
requiring  dally  recitation  of  a  nonsectarlan 
prayer  approved  by  state  officials. 

The  ruling  prompted  criticism  of  the  court 
in  many  areas.  Some  Senators,  reluctant  to 
take  a  position  on  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
say  that  public  response  to  the  prayer  Issue 
is  tremendous. 

PAST    CRITICISM 

In  the  past,  Ervin  has  criticized  the  court, 
not  for  the  thrust  of  its  rulings  on  school 
prayer,  but  for  considering  the  prayer  cases. 
Ervin  said  yesterday  i 

"I  felt  that  this  was  an  area  in  our  na- 
tional life  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  well 
might  have  given  some  weight  to  the  concept 
embraced  In  the  very  homey  adage,  'Let  sleep- 
ing dogs  He.'  " 

Ervin  said,  however,  that  his  position  has 
changed.  He  said  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices "could  have  avoided  the  issue,  but  in 
the  long  run  it's  more  healthy  that  thev 
didn't." 

Ervin  said,  "The  diversity  of  religion  In 
America  makes  It  imperative  that  we  retain 
religious  freedom  for  all  men  as  a  way  of 
Ufe. 

CrrSS  AMENDMENT 

"This  can  only  be  done  In  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  First  Amendment,  which 
declares  in  effect  that  the  state  must  not 
undertake  to  control  religion  and  religion 
must  not  undertake  to  control  the  state  " 

He  said  that  if  an  Individual  religious 
group  were  given  the  opportunity  "to  strive 
to  control  a  state  or  a  school  board  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  its  particular  religious 
beliefs  upton  the  school  children  attending 
public  schools,"  then  diversity  of  religion 
could  become  "a  divisive  force." 

"We  should  remove  this  temptation  .  .  . 
by  saying  that  the  state  must  keep  its  hands 
off  of  religion  and  religion  must  keep  Its 
hands  off  the  state,"  Ervin  said. 

"CKERISH   freedom" 

Men  should  be  left  "to  study  their  holy 
'writings  and  meditate  upon  their  teaching 
without  .  .  .  hindrance  from  government," 
Ervin  said.  "I  cherish  this  freedom  for  my- 
self as  well  as  for  others." 


(From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

Sept.  27.  1966) 

Senator  Dirkse.n-  Loses  a  Battle 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  has  failed  to 
muster  sufficient  support  in  the  Senate  for 
his  "prayer  amendment,"  but  he  maintains 
that  he  will  continue  the  struggle  and  prob- 
ably will. 

The  Illinois  senator  was  probably  disap- 
pointed that  he  couldn't  gain  enough  of  his 
colleagues'  support,  and  was  probably  even 
more  disappointed  that  so  many  religious 
leaders  testified  against  his  amendment. 

The  consensus  of  opi>osition  to  the  bill  was 
neatly  summed  up  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  a 
conservative  Democrat  from  North  Carolina. 
Senator  Ervin  warned  that  the  proposed 
Dirksen  amendment  would  "annihilate"  the 
First  Amendment. 

"It  would  be  easy  from  a  political  point  of 
view  to  be  for  this  amendment."  said  Sena- 
tor Ervin.  a  Presbyterian  elder.  ".  .  .  but  it 
would  give  every  school  board  in  the  country 
the  power  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  religion  ...  A  Protestant 
board  could  establish  a  Protestant  religion. 
A  Catholic  board  could  establish  a  Catholic 
service.  A  Jewish  board  could  set  up  a  Jew- 
ish religion." 

In  the  face  of  the  summing  up.  Senator 
Ervin  prevailed  and  Senator  Dirksen  did 
not.  It  is  doubtful  that  U  in  the  future 
tests  of  this  proposed  amendment,  the  out- 
come will  be  much  different. 

[From  the  Montgomery  lAla  i   Journal. 

Sept.  27.  1966] 

"Amen"  to  a  Controversy 

The  Senate  has  apparently  pronounced  the 
final  benediction  over  the  school  prayer  furor 
by  rejecting  all  the  various  Constitutional 
amendments  which  were  designed  to  over- 
ride the  Supreme  Court's  prayer  decisions  of 
1962  and  1963. 

Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  which  drew 
wide  attention  had  a  strong  emotional  ap- 
peal. But  when  analyzed  by  cooler  heads,  it 
was  found  to  contain  an  insidious  conse- 
quence: it  would  have  permitted  an  agent  of 
government  to  compose  an  official  prayer, 
then  send  it  to  the  public  schools  with  In- 
structions that  it  be  read  every  day. 

Senator  Birch  Bath's  so-called  "compro- 
mise" amendment  was  really  no  com.promise 
at  all.  It  would  have  made  permissible  a 
m.oment  of  silent  meditation  at  the  opening 
of  school  each  day.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  begin  with  in  any  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  would  forbid  such  a  prac- 
tice.   So.  why  the  amendmenf 

The  hero  of  the  day  In  rejecting  the 
amendments  was  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina,  a  conservative  who  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  Senate's  ablest  Con- 
stitutional authority.     Senator  Ervin   said: 

"Political  freedom  cannot  exist  in  any  land 
where  religion  controls  the  state,  and  rell- 
glotis  freedom  cannot  exist  in  any  land  where 
the  state  controls  religion." 

Senator  Ervin  has  thus  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  the  First  Amendment's  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  the 
court  decisions.  Now  that  we  have  said 
"amen"  to  a  controversy  that  ought  never  to 
have  existed,  perhaps  we  can  heed  the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  when  he  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  prayer  decisions: 

"We  could  pray  a  good  deal  more  at  home. 
we  could  attend  our  churches  with  a  great 
deal  more  fidelity:  and  we  could  make  the 
true  meaning  of  prayer  much  more  impor- 
tant In  the  lives  of  all  our  children." 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  City   lUtahi    Tribune, 

Sept.  24.  29661 

Let  It  Die.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Ltt  It  Die 

Senator   Dirksen,   Republican    of   Illinois, 

who  failed  to  win  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
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for  his  propoe*d  constitutional  amendment 
on  prayer,  has  vowed  to  continue  tbe  flgbt 
next  vear. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  amiable  minority 
leader  *»«  not  willing  to  settle  for  his  re- 
cent victory  m  the  vote  on  the  open  housing 
clvi;  rights  bill  In  one  way  or  another  his 
mlsdlrecf^l  cr'i'^ade  frir  'vf)luntary"  prayer 
in  the  public  schocls  Is  bound  to  fall  or 
collide  headon  with  the  First  Amendment. 
cornerstone  of  'he  BUI  of  Rlghu  and 
guardian  of  American  freedom  of  conscience 

The  Dtrksen  amendment  was  intended  to 
nullify  twii  cipinlona  by  the  VS  Supreme 
Court  prohibiting  the  states  fr  im  provid- 
ing for  religious  exercises  in  pabllc  schools 
The  prohibition  Is  neoeasary  to  our  tradi- 
tional  separation  of  church  and  state 

Senator  Sam  J  Ervin.  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina  conatuutlonal  authority  and 
former  slate  supreme  court  Justice,  summed 
up  the  case  against  the  amendment  by  em- 
phasizing tigaln  that  the  court  decisions 
have  not  ruled  lut  voluntary  prayer  "If 
you  want  to  *mend  the  Constltutlcm."'  he 
pleaded  amend  It  ti>  assure  equality  of  re- 
ligious freedom  fnr  every  human  being  in 
the  United  States  regardless  of  what  his 
religion  might  be  The  Tribune  echoes 
that  plea 

The  Rev  H  B  Slssel  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  emphaclzed  another  vital 
point  at  a  recent  congre«8lona!  nearln;  say- 
ing that  to  let  school  offlclals  prov'.de  for 
prayer  would  invite  majority  determina- 
tion '  of  religious  training  In  communities 
The  amend.Tient  anMunt«d  to  an  Invitation 
to  aggressive  groups  tt'  use  the  power  of 
the  state  for  their  own  ends 

Unfortunately  a  faliaclous.  emotional  call 
to  put  Ood  back  in  the  classrooms"  has 
dominated  pro-amendment  arguments 
The  Supreme  Court  decisions  banned  the 
recitation  jf  a  state  Imposed  prayer  In  the 
public  schcols  and  Bible  reading  as  public 
•Chool  exercises  V  iluntary  prayer  on  an 
Individual  basis  has  not  been  affected 
While  the  Oikksin  faction  (we  regret  Utah's 
Senator  Bxnnctt  is  a  member  regroups 
for  a  new  drive  we  hope  lawmakers  and 
Citizens  generally  will  study  the  court  deci- 
sions and  the  Implications  of  trying  t<.<  put 
the  authority  of  the  school  eetabllsJiment 
behind  certain  religious  practices 


A  VTETKR.AN  NEWSPAPER  CORRE- 
SPONDENT RE\'EALS  SOME  HITH- 
ERTO UNPUBLICIZED  TRUTHS 
ABOUT  VIETNAM 

Mr    GRUENING      Mr    President.  It  U 

generally  conceded  that  u'  ihf  Unll^-d 
States  desired  to  do  so  it  could  conquer 
South  Vietnam  militarily — at  huge  cast 
In  military  and  civilian  lives  At  ?r»*at 
cost  we  could  govern  that  country  as  a 
U.S  colony-  again  at  great  cost  in  lives 
and  money 

But  the  administration  has  rt-pealedly 
stated  that  its  avowed  goal  In  South 
Vietnam  Ls  not  to  '.urn  that  poor  and  now 
devastated  country  Into  an  American 
colony  but  rather  to  bring  peace  to  its 
Inhabitants  and  to  win  their  good  wir. 
to  win  over  their  hearts  and  mind.s 
through  the  social  and  economic  im- 
provement of  their  sad  lot 

Forthright  and  realistic  appraisals  of 
how  the  pacification  task  i.s  proceeding 
are  hard  to  obtain 

However,  in  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine for  October  9.  1966.  a  realistic  and 
penetraung  article  entitled  Not  a  Dove. 
but  No  Longer  a  Hawk.  '  by  Nell  Shee- 


han.  revealed  many  hitherto  Uttle-known 
or  Iittle-publiclzed  aspects  of  our  already 
mammoth  tu\A  steaiilly  Increasing  in- 
volvement Sheehan  has  long  been  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam 

Mr  Sheehan's  article  not  only  shows 
that  our  much-publlclzed  pacification 
program  Ls  not  working  but  that  our 
entire  approach  has  built  Into  It  road- 
blocks which  win  preclude  our  ever 
reaching  the  minds  and  hearts"  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people 

Commenting  on  the  tragedy  that  what 
began  as  a  war  of  independence  from 
FYance  developed  into  a  civil  conflict. 
Mr  Sheehan  rep«.)rts 

Attempts  to  describe  the  current  war  as  a 
geographically  based  struggle  between  North 
and  South  V'letnan^  breaks  down  almoet 
immediately  when  It  Is  recalled  that  Premier 
Ky  and  several  other  important  memtwrs  of 
hU  Oovernment  are  North  Vietnamese  by 
birth,  who  fled  south  after  the  French  defeat, 
while  Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Premier  of  North 
Vietnam,  was  born  in  the  South  The  war 
la.  rather,  a  struggle  between  differing  ele- 
ments of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  whole 

Thirty-one  montlis  ago.  when  I  first 
began  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
against  our  military  engageinent  in 
Vietnam  and  pointing  to  the  dangers  of 
any  further  Involvement  by  the  United 
States  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provtslons  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1954.  and  our  unilateral  com- 
mitment to  them,  as  well  as  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
becloud  the  Issue  by  speaking  of  it  as  an 
Invasion  from  the  north  The  truth  Ls 
now  belatedly  starting  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  what  administration 
spokesmen  have  refused  to  admit,  that 
the  United  States  ha^s  taken  sides  \n  a 
civil  war 

.\s  Mr  Sheehan  continues: 

Pre  Its  own  strategic  and  political  ends, 
the  United  States  is  thus  protecting  a  non- 
Communist  Vletnameee  social  structure  that 
cannot  defend  Itself  and  that  perhaps  d<3e« 
not  deserve  to  be  defended  Our  reeponsl- 
blllty  for  prolonging  what  Is  eaaentlally  a 
clvU  conflict  may  be  one  of  the  nvaj<jr  reasons 
for  the  considerable  amount  of  confualon. 
guilt  and  soul  searching  among  Americana 
over  the  Vietnam  war 

Since  I  first  spoke  Ewainst  our  mili- 
tary Invasion  of  Vietnam  on  March  10. 
1964.  before  any  .AmTlc-an  troops  had 
k)een  sent  Into  combat.  U  S  involvement 
In  this  undtx-lared  war  in  VIetram  has 
steadily  escalated  until  we  now  have  at 
least  316  000  fighting  men  on  the  ground 
In  South  Vietnam  with  70.000  on  the  fleet 
offshore  and  more  tliousands  In  Thai- 
land We  have  in  all  respects  turned  a 
civil  war  into  a  major  U  S  war 

But  there  is  far  more  wrong  than  this. 

Corruption  and  iriflallon  are  rampant 
throughout  South  ^'letnam  -our  kill  rate 
of  defenseless  civilian  women,  children, 
and  a«ed  proceeds  apace,  and  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  we  are 
constantly  pouring  in  purportedly  to  lift 
the  economic  status  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation are  being  diverted  As  Mr  Shee- 
han  writes 

Some  Americ&n  nfflolals  with  long  experi- 
ence m  Vietnam  eaUmate  that  about  ao  per 
^-■erit  iif  Unl'.ed  States  aid  stipplled  for  coun- 


ter-Ix^surgency  projects  In  the  countryside 
finds  Its  way  to  the  Vletcong  and  that  an- 
other 30  to  40  per  cent  Is  diverted  by  Govem- 
ment  oCSclals  C«ment.  roofing,  steel  b.Lrs 
and  other  building  materials  destined  fir 
schooLs  and  refugee  housing  mysterloi.sly 
end  up  on  the  open  market  or  in  pr: ■..•,? 
villas  and  apartment  buildings.  "What  pt-u 
down  to  the  po<ir  son  of  a  bitch  In  the  patlclv 
field."  one  offlclaJ  said.  "Is  a  trlcfcl**  ' 

To  where  Is  UjS  aid  diverted?  M- 
Sheehan  tells  us : 

Mi«t  non-Oommunlst  Vietnamese  are  ;;.- 
capable,  because  of  the  value*  of  the  socit-.v 
In  which  they  live,  of  looking  beyond 
Indlvldvial  and  family  Interests.  Their  ovpr- 
whelming  concern  with  "me  and  my  rela- 
tives" deprlvee  the  soderty  of  a  social  con- 
sdouanesB  Americana  taJce  for  granted  in 
their  own  culture  and  foBtors  the  C5orrupiiiii. 
and  nepritlam  that  exist  Uiroughout  the  .-.ci- 
mlnl.stratlon  The  disease  of  corruption  .tp. 
pears  to  oe  worsening?  In  direct  proportion  lo 
the  bur>reoiUng  amounts  of  American  aid 
flowing  mtf)  the  country.  Stories  of  em- 
b««z;»»nent  are  legion  and  repeatedly  embit- 
ter Americans 

One  of  the  basic  roadblocks  to  economic 
and  social  success  for  the  US  i)aclflca- 
tlon  protrram  Is  that  the  United  Sutes 
Is  on  the  side  of  an  entrenched  prlvllet-'ed 
minority,  corrupt  and  wnal.  who  would 
lose  most  If  the  promised  social  and  ec  v 
nomlc   reforms   were  carried  out 

In  Vietnam  — 

Mr  Sheehan  points  out — 

only  the  Communists  represent  revolutl  ■:. 
and  social  change,  for  better  or  worse  accora- 
Ing  to  a  man's  politics.  The  Communist 
party  Is  the  one  truly  national  organization 
that  permeates  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam 

Mr  Sheehan's  a.ssessment  of  the  s:r- 
uatlon  Is  confirmed  by  a  report  appearine 
In  the  Washington  Dally  News  for  Oc- 
tober 11,  1966.  from  Saigon  by  R.  H 
Shackford  entitled  Pacification  Is  N.  •. 
Pacific  ■  Despite  the  glowing  report  !.•;- 
sued  by  the  White  House.  Mr  Shackford 
quot.es  liberally  from  a  report  i.ssued  by 
Premier  Ky  showing  that  the  pacification 
program  Is  not  working. 

The  report  states: 

A  new  real  life  was  not  yet  Introduced, 
poor  farmers  stlU  did  not  have  land,  fertilizer 
feeds,  etc  and  their  feeling  was  that  there 
Is  not  much  difference  t>etween  the  New  !:.''• 
Hamlets  i  the  prr»grani'B  goal)  and  the  triui;- 
tlunai   ones 

And  still  the  administration's  answer 
to  the  steady  deterioration  of  relatione 
between  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  population  Is  to  escalate  the 
troop  deployments  to  that  country  and 
to  Intensify  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property 

As  Claytfin  Prttchey  pointed  out  in 
the  Washington  Star  for  October  10. 
1966.  the  United  States  is  now  in  our 
third  largest  war  Mr.  Prltchey  further 
states 

The  fact  is  that  this  Is  the  largest  un- 
declared war  In  the  history  of  the  world  — 
and  It  Is  rapidly  getting  bigger,  which  is 
why  the  Pope  and  U  Thant  (whose  concerns 
are  universal  rather  than  national)  contliue 
to  raise  their  anguished  voices  In  the  hope 
of   heading  off  another  sup>er-war. 

These  same  dangers  are  pointed  out 
m  the  editorial  on  Otcober   11.  1966,  In 


the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Momen- 
tum in  Vietnam": 

But.  It  seems,  the  war  Is  to  grow  bigger 
iinrt  fo  Is  the  United  States  contribution  to 
:t  If  kept  up  long  enough,  the  end  will  be 
the  destruction  of  all  of  North  Vietnam  and 
T.osi  of  South  Vietnam,  Then  there  will  be 
yea.  e  Before  the  ultimate  price  Is  paid — 
ty  ir;e  Vietnamese — there  Is  stUl  the  chance 
tr.;!!  deescalatlon.  especially  a  long  halt  In 
the  bombing,  may  save  what  Is  left.  The 
stakes  are  so  high  that  the  gamble  Is  worth 
taking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Neil  Sheehan  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  for  October  9,  1966,  en- 
titled "Not  a  Dove,  but  No  Longer  a 
Hawk."  the  dispatch  by  R.  H.  Shackford 
,;.  the  Washington  Daily  News  for  Oc- 
tob.  I  11.  1966,  entitled  "Pacification  Is 
No;  Pacific."  the  article  by  Clayton 
Fritchey  entitled  "We're  In  Our  Third 
Urgest  War,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  October  10,  1966, 
and  the  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Tunes  for  October  11,  1966,  be  printed 
Hi  the  Reiord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
lemark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
■Aa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

'  From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Oct    9.  1966] 

\     CoRRtSPONDENT      WHO      HaS     RkpoBTID     ON 
VlFTNAM   SiNCK    1962   SuMS   Up:    NoT  A  DOVI. 

Bit  No  Lo.ngkb  a  Hawk 

(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

iNoTT — Nell  Sheehan  of  the  Times  liaB 
been  covering  the  Pent:igon  since  his  return 
from  Vietnam  In  August  i 

.\merlcans,  because  they  are  Americans,  ar- 
rive in  Vietnam  full  of  enthusiasm  and  with 
the  best  of  Intentions  After  a  prolonged 
periL>d  of  residence,  they  leave  with  their  en- 
•ivisiaam  .1  victim  of  the  cynicism  that  per- 
.des  Vietn.imese  life  and  with  their  good 
i.ttntlons  lost  somewhere  In  a  paddy  field.  I 
ini  no  exception.  When  I  first  walked  acroea 
:.'.e  i.irmac  of  Saigon's  Tansonnhut  Airport 
n  a  warm  evening  In  April.  1962.  nervous 
•.'i.it  the  customs  officers  might  not  accept 
:nt  jL'urnallsfs  vls.i  I  h.id  hurriedly  obtained 
fru.'n  the  South  Vietnamese  consulate  In 
H mp  Kong.  I  believed  In  what  my  country 
was  doing  In  Vietnam  With  military  and 
economic  aid  and  a  few  thousand  pllote  and 
.^rmv  advisers,  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting Ui  help  the  non-Communist  Vlet- 
i-i.-^iese  build  a  vi.ible  and  independent  na- 
luir.-state  and  defeat  a  Communist  guerrilla 
insurgency  that  would  subject  them  to  a  dour 
tyranny.  This  seemed  to  me  a  worthy  cause 
ind  something  that  needed  to  be  done  If 
ither  Southeast  Asian  people*  were  to  be  al- 
■nwfd  some  freedom  of  choice  in  determining 
v.A^.T  course  In  history  Although  I  often 
dis.igreed  with  the  Implementation  of  Ameri- 
can i>ollcy  during  my  first  two  years  In  Vlet- 
n.im   I  was  In  accord  witii  its  basic  alms. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  thrill  of  climbing 
board  a  US  Army  helicopter  In  the  cool  of 
trie  morning  and  taking  off  across  the  rice 
fields  with  a  South  Vietnamese  battalion  for 
.1  diiys  Jousting  with  the  Vletcong  guerrillas. 
There  was  hope  then  that  the  non-Commu- 
nist Vietnamese  might  win  the  war.  I  waa 
pr  >ud  of  the  young  American  pllote  sitting  at 
the  controls  In  the  cockpit  and  I  waa  grateful 
f.ir  the  opportunity  to  witness  this  adventiu^ 
iiid  to  report  It  We  are  fighting  now.  I  used 
'"  t.'iink,  and  some  day  we  will  triumph  and 
':■.■  win  be  a  better  country. 

Iliere  were  many  disappointments  those 
first  two  years,  but  when  I  left  Vietnam  In 
1964   I  wiis  still,  to  use  the  current  parlance. 


a  hawk.  I  returned  to  Saigon  In  1965  for 
another  year.  Now  I  have  left  again,  and 
much  has  changed.  There  were  17,000 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  at  the  time 
of  my  first  departure  and  there  are  now  317.- 

000  and  I,  while  not  a  dove,  am  no  longer 
a  hawk. 

II  I  had  been  wiser  and  could  have  fore- 
seen the  present  consequences  of  that  earlier 
and  relatively  amall-scale  American  Inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  doubt 
that  I  would  have  been  enthusiastic  during 
those  first  two  years.  I  realize  now,  perhaps 
because  this  past  year  has  impressed  upon 
me  more  forcefully  the  realities  of  the  war 
and  of  Vietnamese  society,  that  I  was  naive  in 
believing  the  non-Commimlst  Vietnamese 
could  defeat  the  Communist  insurgency  and 
build  a  decent  and  progressive  social  struc- 
ture. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  before  my  second  de- 
parture from  Saigon,  the  conversation  drifted 
to  the  endlessly  discussed  but  never  resolved 
problem  of  gaining  the  sympathy  of  the  peas- 
antry. My  host  was  a  Vietnamese  general, 
involimtarlly  retired  through  the  vagaries 
of  Saigon  politics.  To  amuse  us.  he  re- 
counted an  episode  that  had  occurred  in  mld- 
1953  Willie  he  was  commander  of  Franco- 
Vietnamese  troops  In  the  province  of  Buichu 
In  what  is  now  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

That  year,  the  Vletminh  guerrillas,  as  the 
Vletcong  were  formerly  called,  accelerated 
their  land-reform  program.  Communist  cad- 
res began  confiscating  the  rice  fields  of  land- 
lords and  dividing  them  up  among  the  peas- 
antry. To  compete  with  the  Vletminh  and  to 
arouse  some  popular  support  for  the  cause 
of  his  feeble  Government  and  for  Prance,  the 
pro-French  Emperor,  Bao  Dal,  issued  a  de- 
cree reducing  land  rents  from  the  tradition- 
al 40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rice  crop  to  15 
per  cent. 

BvUchu  was  a  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  province.  The  two  principal  land- 
lords there  were  the  Catholic  Bishop  and 
the  father  of  the  Interior  Minister  In  Bao 
Dai's  Government.  My  host  knew  he  would 
have  to  gain  the  Bishop's  cooperation  If  he 
was  successfully  to  enforce  the  decree. 

"Impossible,"  said  the  Bishop.     "How  can 

1  feed  3,000  priests,  nuns,  seminarians  and 
coolies  on  15  per  cent  of  the  crop?" 

"I  agree,  Your  Excellency,"  said  my  host, 
"It  will  be  difficult.  But  perhaps  it  Is  better 
to  make  sacrifices  now  while  there  is  still 
time.  If  we  don't  do  something  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  the  ptopulatlon,  you  may  lose 
more  than  yotir  rice.  You  may  lose  your 
Bishopric,  your  land  and  perhaps  even  your 
head." 

"Impossible,"  said  the  Bishop.  'I  will 
wrrlte  to  the  Interior  Minister  " 

Three  months  later,  for  attempting  to 
implement  the  decree  despite  the  Bishops 
opposition,  my  friend  was  removed  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  Interior  Minister.  By  the 
following  summer,  the  Vletminh  were  so 
strong  in  Buichu  that  the  French  decided  to 
evacuate  the  province.  The  Bishop,  his 
priests,  nuns  and  seminarians  fled  to  Hanoi 
and  thence  to  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Geneva  accords  shortly  thereafter  sealed 
France's  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu  and  divided 
Vietnam  at  the  i7th  Parallel. 

Over  the  IS  years  since  1953.  the  United 
States  has  supplanted  France  in  Vietnam. 
Yet  among  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  the 
two  opposing  sides  have  changed  little. 

Precolonlal  Vietnam  was  administered  by 
mandarins  drawn  from  the  merchant  and 
land-owning  families.  When  Prance  colo- 
nized the  country  In  the  19th  century,  much 
of  this  native  aristocracy  became,  in  effect, 
colonial  dvll  servants,  intermediaries  be- 
tween their  own  people  and  the  foreigner. 
During  the  First  Indochina  War  these  Viet- 
namese, with  a  stake  in  the  traditional  so- 
ciety which  a  French   presence   would   pre- 


serve, cooperated  with  Prance.  Now  the  same 
Vietnamese,  for  identical  reasons,  cooperate 
with  the  United  States. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  the  ctir- 
rent  Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  was  a  French 
pilot.  On  occasional  visits  to  the  country- 
side he  appears  before  the  peasants  in  a  trim 
black  flight  suit  with  a  lavender  scarf 
around  his  neck  and  a  pearl-handled  pistol 
at  his  waist-  a  kind  of  Asian  Captain  Marvel. 

The  Deputy  Premier,  Lieut.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Huu  Co.  and  other  generals  in  the  Saigon 
military  junUi.  were  officers  ox  sergeants  in 
the  French  colonial  forces.  Their  fondness 
for  French  cuisine,  snappy  uniforms  and 
cocktail  parties  and  receptions  creates  a  pale 
but  faithful  reflection  of  the  social  round 
of  colonial  days.  They  are  the  Vietnamese 
who  have  inherited  the  worst  of  two  cul- 
tures— the  pretentiousness  of  the  native 
mandarins  and  the  rigidity  of  the  French 
colonial  officers  and  administrators.  Prpmler 
Ky  and  the  earlier  successors  of  Bao  Dal 
have  also  promulgated  rent-reduction  and 
land-reform  laws  at  the  urging  of  American 
advisers  eager  for  social  progress.  All  of 
these  measures  have  been  sabotaged  because 
the  regimes  were  and  are  comjxjsed  of  men 
who  are  members  of,  or  who  are  allied  with, 
mandarin  families  that  held  title  to  proper- 
ties they  have  no  intention  of  renouncing. 
While  there  are  some  patriotic  and  decent  in- 
dividuals among  them,  most  of  the  men  who 
rule  Saigon  have,  like  the  Bourbons,  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  They  seek 
to  retain  what  privileges  they  have  and  to  re- 
gain  those  they  have  lost. 

In  Vietnam,  only  the  Communists  rep- 
resent revolution  and  social  change,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse  according  to  a  man's  politics. 
The  Communist  party  is  the  one  truly  na- 
tional organization  that  permeates  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  men  who 
lead  the  party  today,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Politburo  In  Hanoi,  di- 
rected the  struggle  for  independence  from 
FYance  and  in  the  process  captured  much 
of  the  deeply  felt  nationalism  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  the 
Communists,  despite  their  brutality  and  de- 
ceit, remain  the  only  Vietnamese  capable  of 
rallying  millions  of  their  countrymen  to 
sacrifice  and  hardship  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  and  the  only  group  not  dependent  on 
foreign  bayonets  for  survival. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  that  what 
began  as  a  war  of  independence  from  France 
developed,  as  a  result  of  its  Communist  lead- 
ership, into  a  civil  conflict.  Attempts  to 
describe  the  current  war  as  a  geographically 
based  struggle  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  breaks  down  almost  Immediately 
when  It  Is  recalled  that  Premier  Ky  and  sev- 
eral other  important  members  of  his  Gov- 
ernment are  North  Vietnamese  by  birth,  who 
fled  south  after  the  FYench  defeat,  while 
Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam, was  born  in  the  South.  The  war  is, 
rather  a  struggle  between  differing  elements 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  whole. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  two  sep- 
arate states  at  the  17th  Parallel  in  1954  waa 
a  provisional  arrangement  ending  one  scene 
in  the  drama.  Vietnam's  larger  political 
realities  extended  then  and  still  extend  now 
in  both  directions  across  the  demarcation 
line.  North  Vietnam  controls  and  supports 
with  men  and  materiel  the  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas In  the  South  becatise  the  Vletcong  lead- 
ers, although  native  Southerners,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  party 
and  obey  orders  from  the  Polltbiu-o  In  Hanoi. 

In  1958  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
organized  a  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  since  1960  the  Saigon 
Government,  with  American  connivance  and 
aid.  has  been  smuggling  saboteurs  and  com- 
mando teams  into  the  North  In  a  so-far  vain 
effort    to    instigate    a    guerrilla    movement 
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among  the  Northern  CathoUca  and  tni)untAln 
tribesmen  The  opposing  sides.  In  short, 
have  never  re<:o(5n;ze<l  the  17th  Pirallel  oi  a 
permanent  boundary  and  have  violated  the 
fron'ler  whenever  It  suited  them 

CommonUt  leadership  of  the  antl -colonial 
movement  led  to  the  involvement  of  Vietnam 
In  the  larger  cnntext  of  the  cold  war  and 
brought  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  Hrat  to  aid  the  French  and  t.hen  to 
devek>p  and  support  a  non-Commut  lat  ad- 
ministration and  army  In  the  South.  For  Its 
own  strategic  and  political  ends,  the  United 
States  Is  thus  protecting  a  non -Communist 
Vietnamese  social  structure  that  cannot  de- 
fend Itself  and  that  perhaps  does  not  deserve 
to  be  defended  Our  responsibility  'or  pro- 
longing what  Is  essentially  a  civil  c;oaQlct 
may  be  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  confusion,  guilt  and 
soul-searching  among  Americans  over  the 
Vietnam  war 

I  Icnow  this  U  true  In  my  uwn  case  and  In 
the  case  of  many  Americans  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  have  lived  for  long  periods  In  Viet- 
nam We  are  continually  chagrined  to  dis- 
cover that  idealism  and  dedication  are  largely 
the  prerogative  of  the  enemy  Tlie  American 
soldier  maRee  the  Isurk  of  aggressiveness  of 
the  lioverument  forces  the  butt  of  unending 
gibes  He  grows  to  hate  ■'Charlie,"  the  G  I 
slang  name  for  the  Vletccng  guerrilla  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  regular,  tecause 
"Charlie"  kills  his  friends,  but  he  soon  learns 
to  respect  Communist  bravery  and  ci  nnlng 
An  American  general  recently  paid  a 
strange  tribute  to  a  Vletcong  guerrilla  who 
held  up  an  entire  US  Army  Infantrf  com- 
pany for  an  hour  In  the  Jungle  north  of  Sai- 
gon The  guerrilla  was  the  lone  survivor  of 
several  Communists  defending  a  bunker  He 
fired  off  all  his  own  ammunition  and  that  of 
his  dead  comrades,  and  hurled  t>ack  at  the 
Americans  the  grenades  they  tossed  Into  the 
bunker  He  was  finally  killed  while  throw- 
ing rocks  In  a  last  gesture  of  defiance  "If 
one  of  our  men  had  fought  like  that,"  the 
general  said,  "he  would  have  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  " 

Since  the  t>eglnning  of  last  year,  Hanoi  has 
Increased  the  size  of  Its  regular  army  con- 
tingent In  the  South  to  a  total  of  about 
47,000  men  In  the  face  of  sustained  bomb- 
ing of  the  road  and  rail  system  In  the  North 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  through  Laos, 
the  Communists  continue  to  Infiltrate  men 
at  an  estimated  rate  of  4,500  to  5  000  a 
month  Many  of  these  young  men  are  con- 
scripts who  march  south  because  of  pressure 
on  themselves  and  their  families  Tet,  once 
In  the  South,  they  fight  well,  and  des<rttons 
are  few  despite  the  hardships  and  the  severe 
losses  through  disease  and  battle  The  Vlet- 
cong guerrUlas  have  also  managed  steadily 
to  expand  their  forces  through  recruitment 
and  conscription. 

The  Salgin  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
experienc'ed  (jreat  difficulty  In  Imreaslng  the 
strength  .'  Its  armed  fi>rces  t>ec«use  of  a  very 
high  (leser'lon  rate  Desertions  are  greatest 
among  ■on*crlpcs.  an  Indication  that  the  av- 
erage s.  u -.h  Vletuamese  feels  little  or  no 
commi'n>'n:  to  defend  his  own  society 
About  85  pec  cent  of  Salgrm's  armed  forces 
are.  consequently  volunteers  who  take  up 
arms  for  pav  This  gives  the  Government 
forces  a  distinctly  mercenary  cast  that  af- 
fects b<.ith  their  attitude  toward  the  popula- 
tion and  except  for  a  fern  elite  units,  their 
performani-e  in  combat 

Prom  the  contrast  in  behavior  of  the  two 
sides,  I  can  only  conclude  that  Vletnanaese 
will  die  mure  willingly  for  a  regime  which 
though  Communist  is  at  least  genuinely 
Vietnamese  and  offers  them  some  hope  of 
Improving  their  lives,  than  for  one  which  la 
committed  to  the  galling  status  quo  and  Is 
the  creation  jf  Washington  The  oflScia;  as- 
sertion tha",  the  Communist  soldier  endures 
the  appalling  conditions  of  hu  dally  life  and 


behaves  so  commendably  In  combat  out  of 
terror  of  his  superiors  becomes  patently  rldlc- 
tilous  to  anyone  who  has  wltneeaed  a  battle 
Terror  may  drive  a  man  to  march  toward  the 
enemy's  guns,  but  It  will  not  make  him  fight 
vailanllr  The  course  of  the  conflict  has 
made  apparent  that  the  Communists  are  able 
to  arouse  and  to  exploit  the  native  Viet- 
namese qualities  of  hardlbocd  and  resilience, 
and  to  convince  large  numbers  of  their  peo- 
ple that  the  cause  of  ttietr  Government  Ls 
Just 

Most  non-Cocninunlst  Vietnamese  are  In- 
capable, because  of  the  values  of  the  toclety 
In  which  they  live,  of  looking  beyond  In- 
dividual and  family  interests.  Their  over- 
whelming concern  with  "me  and  my  rela- 
tlvee"  deprives  the  society  of  a  social  con- 
sciousness Americans  take  for  granted  in 
their  own  culture  and  fosters  the  corrup- 
tion and  nepotism  that  exist  throughout  the 
administration  The  disease  of  corruption 
appears  to  be  worsening  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  burgeoning  amounts  of  American  aid 
flowing  into  the  country  Stories  of  embez- 
zlement are  legion  and  repeatedly  embitter 
Americans 

Province  and  district  chiefs'  positions  are 
frequently  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
those  responsible  for  making  the  appoint- 
ments The  Incumbent  is  then  expected  both 
to  recoup  the  coat  of  his  Job  from  corrup- 
tion and  to  make  payoffs  to  the  higher  offi- 
cials who  sold  It  to  him  Some  American 
officials  with  long  experience  In  Vietnam  esti- 
mate that  about  20  per  cent  of  United  States 
aid  supplied  for  counter-Insurgency  projects 
In  the  coimtryslde  flnds  Its  way  to  the  Vlet- 
cong and  that  another  30  to  40  per  cent  Is 
diverted  by  Oovemment  officials  Cement. 
roofing,  steel  bars  and  other  building  materi- 
als destined  for  schools  and  refugees  housing 
mysteriously  end  up  on  the  open  market  Or 
In  private  villas  and  apartment  buildings 
"What  gets  down  to  the  poor  son  of  a  bitch 
In  the  paddy  field."  one  official  said.  "Is  a 
trickle  ■  A  US  Army  Special  Forces  captain 
once  told  me  how  he  had  arranged  for  rice 
to  t>e  flown  In  American  planes  to  a  camp  of 
several  thousand  refugees  In  a  remote  area 
who  were  suffering  from  malnutrition  The 
local  district  chief  confiscated  the  rice  and 
sold  It  to  the  refugees  at  exorbitant  prices. 
While  Americans  worry  about  winning  the 
war  and  creating  an  effective  Vietnamese 
Government  that  can  gain  the  support  of  Its 
people,  the  mandarin  families  that  run  the 
regime  have  a  different  set  of  priorities  In 
one  important  province  on  the  central  coast 
this  spring  a  rare  honest  and  effective  Viet- 
namese official,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the 
Americana,  was  fired  because  he  began  to 
talk  about  corruption  by  the  two  senior  mil- 
itary commanders  In  the  region.  He  was 
replaced  by  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  generals 
Numerous  couiplalnts  from  the  American 
Embassy  led  Premier  Ky  to  warn  his  fellow 
generals  at  one  meeting  of  the  Junta  that 
they  were  embezzling  too  much  and  should 
exercise  some  restraint  Their  reply  was  that 
they  had  to  think  of  their  families  Vows 
by  the  Premier  that  corrupt  officials  will  be 
shot  have  brought  periodic  headlines  in  the 
Saigon  newspapers  and  the  execution  of  one 
Chinese  businessman  and  a  half-dozen  com- 
mon hoodlums  Ordinary  Vietnamese  as- 
sume that  Premier  Ky  has  found  It  Impru- 
dent to  arrange  firing  squads  for  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Junta.  One  general's  wife 
Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Queen  of  the 
Payoff  •• 

Promises  of  land  reform  are  solemnly  re- 
ported In  the  American  press  and  are  ap- 
parently taken  with  some  seriousness  In 
official  circles  In  Washington  I  have  often 
wondered  why  since  the  promises  ore  never 
carried  out  and  the  speeches  made  today  are 
practically  Identical  in  content  and  phras- 
ing to  those  made  four  years  ago  by  some 
other  Ooveroment  leader     To  gain  their  own 


ends.  Aslajis  frequently  tell  Americans  what 
they  think  Americans  want  to  hear  The 
Vietnamese,  pofslbly  because  of  their  greater 
experience  with  Americans,  seem  to  hu> 
developed  a  particular  talent  for  this  L:ii. 
April,  during  one  of  his  more  candid  mo- 
ments. Premier  Ky  told  a  group  of  corre- 
spondents "Never  believe  what  any  Viet- 
namese tells  you.  including  me  " 

In  February,  amid  the  hoopla  following 
the  Honolulu  conference  that  was  to  lead 
to  an  Intensive  program  of  social,  political 
and  economic  reform,  the  Junta  organized 
ft  "Social  Revolution  Day'  In  Saigon.  Tw^ 
thousand  cIvU  servants,  soldiers,  student* 
and  religious  leaders  were  assembled  on  the 
lawn  of  the  former  presidential  palace  In 
the  center  of  the  city  The  social  reformers 
arrived  In  their  Mercedes-Benz  sedans  and 
dressed  In  well-tailored  suits  or  bemednled 
uniforms,  began  to  read  the  usual  8f)eeches 
The  scene  had  a  disturbing  atmosphere  of 
dejd  vu.  Within  10  minutes,  a  segment  ol 
the  crowd,  less  polite  than  the  rest,  begac 
walking  out  In  boredom.  The  police,  having 
apparently  anticipated  what  would  h;ipp<T. 
had  locked  the  gates  of  the  palace  grounds 
No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  until  the 
speeches  had  ended,  despite  a  good  deal  or 
shouting  and  arguing  back  and  forth  throu?'- 
the  steel  bars. 

The  current  social  system  dlscrlmlnatet 
against  the  poor  and  prevents  social  mobility 
The  mandarin  families  resist  all  efforts  ic 
change  It.  since  It  works  In  their  favor.  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  building  primary  schools  In  Viet- 
nam, for  example.  It  has  been  unable  to  bring 
about  any  fundamental  reform  of  the  Viet- 
namese educational  structure,  which  makes 
certain  that  the  sons  of  the  prosperous,  and 
almost  no  one  else,  will  achieve  the  second- 
ary education  necessary  to  social  advance- 
ment— whether  in  the  army,  the  civil  service 
or  the  professions 

Sending  a  peasant  boy  to  primary  school 
and  then  making  It  virtually  impossible  for 
him  to  achieve  a  decent  secondary-school 
education  fosters  discontent,  rather  th.in 
lessening  It  There  Is  considerable  evidence 
that  many  young  Vietnamese  of  peasant 
origin  Join  the  Vletcong  because  the  Com- 
munists, who  have  been  forced  by  the  nature 
of  their  revolution  to  develop  leadership 
from  the  countryside,  offer  them  their  best 
hope  of  avoiding  a  life  on  the  rung  of  the 
ladder  where  they  began — at  the  bottom 

A  friend  of  mine  once  visited  a  hamlet  with 
a  South  Vietnamese  Army  major  who  is  one 
of  the  few  field  grade  officers  to  defeat  the 
system  by  rising  from  a  humble  beglnnlni 
The  major  spoke  to  the  farmers  In  peas.ii,- 
dialect  Instead  of  In  the  sophisticated  urban 
Vietnamese  most  Government  officials  use 
"YouTe  not  a  major."  said  one  farmer  li: 
astonishment. 

'■■yes.    I    am."   said    the   major 
"No.   you're  not."  said   the   farmer       "You 
talk   like   a    peasant   and   no   peasant   could 
become  a  major" 

A  drive  through  Saigon  demonstrates  an- 
other fashion  in  which  the  social  s.ystem 
Works.  Virtually  all  the  new  constructio.". 
consists  of  luxury  apartments,  hotels  and 
office  buildings  financed  by  Chinese  buslnes.';- 
men  or  affluent  Vietnamese  with  relathes 
or  connections  within  the  regime  The 
buildings  are  destined  to  be  rented  to  Ameri- 
cans Saigon's  workers  live,  as  they  always 
have.  In  fetid  slums  on  the  city's  outsklrt-s 

Since  1954.  the  United  States  has  povired 
more  than  $3  2  billion  of  economic  aid  Int.: 
South  Vietnam,  but  no  Saigon  regime  has 
ever  undertaken  a  low-cost  housing  project 
of  any  size  The  Singapore  Government.  In 
contrast,  is  erecting  thousands  of  low-cost 
bousing  units  for  its  people 

While  Vietnamese  with  Influence  prosper 
In  the  cities  and  towns,  the  war  has  created  a 
different   world  in   the  countryside      It  is  a 


world  in  which  the  masses  of  the  peasantry 
no  longer  live — they  endure 

HUch  afternoon.  In  the  alr-condltloned 
pre-ss-brlefing  room  In  Saigon,  the  United 
States  Military  Command  releases  a  com- 
munique reporting  that  300  or  more  "enemy 
structures"  have  been  destroyed  by  American 
flphter- bombers  or  by  the  guns  of  Seventh 
Fleet  warships  that  day  The  statistics 
imply  sound  military  progress  until  a  visit 
to  the  cotintryslde  reveals  that  what  is 
meant  by  an  "enemy  structure"  Is  usually 
a  peasant  hut  In  a  hamlet  the  Communists 
control,  or  which  the  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  authorities  su.'^pect  the  Commu- 
nists control. 

No  comprehensive  statistics  on  civilian 
casualties  are  available  The  nature  of  the 
war  would  make  the  assembling  of  such 
statistics  very  dlfflcu.It.  but  the  military 
authorities  have  also  never  seriously  at- 
tempted to  gather  them 

An  indication  of  what  civilian  casualties 
may  be.  however.  Is  given  by  the  fact  that 
American  and  other  foreign  medical  teams 
working  In  three-quarters  of  the  country's 
♦3  provinces  treat  2.000  civilian  war- 
wounded  each  month.  If  one  accepts  the 
normal  military  ratio  of  one  dead  for  two 
wounded,  the  monthly  figure  Is  1.000  civilian 
dead 

The  number  of  wounded  handled  by  the 
medical  teams,  I  believe  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, is  merely  a  fraction  of  the  total. 
The  medical  teams  treat  only  those  wounded 
who  reach  the  hospitals  In  provincial  capi- 
tals. There  are  undoubtedly  many  more 
who  never  get  that  far  These  victims  are 
helped  at  Government  district  headquarters 
or  mllltla  outposts,  or  by  Vletcong  field  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries — or  they  simply  sur- 
vive, or  die  without  treatment.  Moet  of  the 
wounds  I  have  seen  In  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals are  the  typ>e  a  victim  could  survive  for 
two  or  three  days  without  medical  attention. 
Wounds  that  require  rapid  treatment  are  not 
usually  in  evidence,  presumably  because  the 
victims  die  before  they  can  obtain  hospitali- 
zation. 

Although  civilians  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  by  both  sides,  my  own  Investiga- 
tions have  Indicated  that  the  majority  of 
civilian  casualties  result  from  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  alrstrlkes  and  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire  Last  November.  I  found 
one  fishing  village  In  Quangngal  province, 
on  the  central  coast  north  of  Saigon,  in 
which  at  least  180  persons — and  possibly 
600 — had  been  killed  dtirlng  the  prevlotis 
two  months  by  aircraft  and  Seventh  Fleet 
destroyers.  The  five  hamlets  that  compKJsed 
the  village,  once  a  prosperous  community  of 
15000  people,   had    been   reduced  to  rubble. 

Tlie  gun  and  the  knife  of  the  Vletcong 
aisassln  are.  In  contrast,  far  more  selective 
than  cannon  and  fragmentation  bombs;  the 
victims  are  usually  limited  to  Government 
otnclals  and  sympathizers.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  over  the  past  decade,  about 
20  000  persons  have  been  assassinated  by 
Communist  terrorists.  This  is  a  gruesome 
total,  but  the  annual  average  Is  a  great  deal 
lower  than  the  probable  yearly  number  of 
ordinary   civilian   victims  of   the   war. 

l^ck  of  sufficient  American  troops  to  oc- 
cupy and  hold  ground  when  it  has  been 
wrested  from  the  Communists  Is  one  of  the 
tnajor  reasons  for  the  extent  of  damage  to 
civilian  life  and  property.  Once  a  battle 
has  ended,  the  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  withdraw.  The  theoretical 
follow-up  by  South  Vietnamese  territorial 
forces,  police  and  administrators  to  pacify 
the  region  does  not  materialise  except  In  a 
very  limited  number  of  Instances,  and  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  and  their  North  Vletnam- 
«e  allies  move  In  again.  The  Americans 
eventually  return  and  the  same  region  Is 
Uius  fought  over  repeatedly. 


It  would  be  easy  to  blame  the  American 
military  authorities  for  the  destruction,  but 
this  would  not  be  fair.  The  Vletcong  and 
the  North  "Vletnainese  regulars  habitually 
fortify  hamlets  "with  elaborate  trenchwork 
and  bunker  systems.  Infantry  attacking  in 
classic  style  across  Ofjen  paddy  fields  would 
suffer  prohibitive  casualties.  Under  these 
circumstances,  military  commanders  can  only 
be  expected  to  use  whatever  force  Is  at  their 
disposal. 

Gen.  'William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  United 
States  military  commander  In  Vietnam,  has 
ordered  that  all  possible  care  be  taken  to 
avoid  killing  and  wounding  the  Innocent 
and  that,  whenever  feasible,  civilians  be 
warned  to  leave  their  hamlets  prior  to  alr- 
strlkes and  artillery  bombardments.  Unfor- 
tunately, General  Westmoreland's  order  has 
sometimes  been  Ignored  by  subordinate  com- 
manders. 

Hamlets  are  also  habitually  bombed  and 
shelled  at  the  request  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
province  or  district  chief  who  has  been  told 
by  some  paid  informer  that  Communist 
troops  are  present  there.  Information  from 
Informers  is  notoriously  unreliable,  the  peas- 
ants are  often  not  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  the  Communists  and,  since  ground  units 
do  not  exploit  the  bombings  and  shelUngs, 
these  attacks  seem  to  have  negligible  military 
value.  American  officials  excuse  the  practice 
by  claiming  that  the  Vietnamese,  as  the  legal 
authorities,  have  the  right  to  destroy  their 
own  hamlets,  even  if  Americans  perform  the 
destructive  acts — a  fine  bit  of  legalism  that 
Ignores  the  basic  moral  Issue.  I  have  occa- 
sionally thought  that  the  practice  results 
largely  from  the  cynicism  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese officialdom  and  a  superfluity  of  aircraft 
and  artillery. 

The  extraordinary  firepower  of  American 
weaponry,  whose  ferocity  mtist  be  witnessed 
to  be  comprehended.  Is  another  contributing 
factor  to  widespread  civilian  suffering.  On 
an  average  day,  U.S.  warplanes  alone  loose 
175  to  200  tons  of  explosives  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside.  Then  there  are  the 
thousands  of  artillery  and  naval  shells  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  of  mor- 
tar and  small-arms  ammunition.  The  cra- 
tered  landscape  seen  from  an  airplane  win- 
dow is  an  excellent  advertisement  for  the 
ingenuity  of  American  munitions  makers. 

The  flow  of  refugees  from  the  countryside 
Is  the  most  eloquent  evidence  available  of 
the  gradual  destruction  of  rural  society  under 
the  Impact  of  the  war.  The  number  of  refu- 
gees has  now  passed  the  million  mark.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  Vietnamese 
peasant  forsake  his  land  and  the  graves  of 
his  ancestors. 

Most  refugees  I  have  questioned  told  me 
that  the  Vletcong  taxed  them  and  made  them 
work  harder  than  usual,  but  that  they  could 
live  with  the  Communists.  They  left  their 
homes,  they  said,  because  they  could  no 
longer  bear  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
bombs  and  shells. 

If  resettled  properly,  the  refugees  could 
conceivably  develop  Into  an  asset  for  the 
Saigon  Government.  Yet.  true  to  Its  usual 
behavior,  the  regime  neglects  them  and  the 
majority  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Refugee  slums  have  risen  in  the  cities  almost 
as  fast  as  O.I.  bars. 

Deserted  hamlets  and  barren  rice  fields, 
now  a  common  sight,  are  other  evidence  of 
what  the  war  is  doing  to  rural  South  Viet- 
nam. In  several  provinces  on  the  northern 
central  coast  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
rice  land  has  been  forsaken.  ITie  American 
policy  of  killing  crops  In  Communist-held 
areas  by  spraying  them  with  chemical  de- 
foliants from  aircraft  is  hastening  this  proc- 
ess. During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
69,000  acres  were  destroyed. 

The  corrosive  effect  on  the  country  of  the 
American  presence  Is  not  confined  to  mili- 
tary   operations.       Economically     and     cul- 


turally, the  advent  of  the_  Americans  has 
Introduced  maladies  only  tiine  can  cure.  One 
is  Inflation.  The  primitive  economy,  already 
seriously  disrupted  by  the  war,  has  now  been 
swamped  by  the  purchasing  power  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  being  dispensed  for  the 
construction  of  bases,  airfields  and  p>ort  fa- 
cilities and  by  the  free  spending  of  the  Indi- 
vidual American  soldier. 

This  year  the  United  States  will  pump  a 
minimum  of  H40-mllUon  Into  the  Vietnam- 
ese economy  to  cover  the  locally  generated 
costs  of  the  construction  of  new  bases  and 
the  maintenance  of  existing  ones.  This  sum 
constitutes  about  one-seventh  of  the  coun- 
try's entire  money  supply.  American  troops 
are  themselves  currently  spending  another 
$7-mllllon  a  month. 

The  moral  degeneration  caused  by  the  GJ. 
culture  that  has  mushroomed  in  the  cities 
and  towns  is  another  malady.  Bars  and 
bordellos,  thousands  of  young  Vietnamese 
women  degrading  themselves  as  bar  girls  and 
prostitutes,  gangs  of  hoodlums  and  beggars 
and  children  selling  their  older  sisters  and 
picking  pockets  have  become  ubiquitous  fea- 
tures of  urban  life.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  when  a  street  urchin  with  sores 
covering  his  legs,  stopped  me  and  begged  for 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  Vietnamese  piastres, 
that  he  might  be  better  off  growing  up  as  a 
political  commissar.  He  would  then,  at  least, 
have  some  self-respect. 

Rarely  in  any  war  has  the  name  of  the 
people  bfen  evoked  more  by  both  sides  than 
m  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Yet  the  Vietnamese 
peasantry,  who  serve  as  cannon  fodder  for 
the  Communists  and  non-Communists,  re- 
main curiously  mute — a  htished  Greek  chorus 
to  their  own  tragedy. 

The  conditions  of  life  In  Vietnam  will 
probably  always  make  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  peasants'  attitudes  toward  the 
war  impossible  to  obtain.  I  have  received 
the  Impression,  however,  on  visits  to  accee- 
slble  hamlets,  that  many  of  the  peasants  axe 
so  weary  of  the  flgh'ang  they  would  accept 
any  settlement  that  brought  them  peace. 

Last  March,  I  spent  two  days  In  one  hamlet 
south  of  the  port  of  Danang  on  the  central 
coast.  A  company  of  U.S.  Marines  had  seized 
the  hamlet  from  the  'Vietcong  six  months 
previously,  and  a  Government  pacification 
teajn,  protected  by  the  Marines,  was  working 
there  In  three  years,  the  hamlet  had 
changed  hands  three  times.  There  were  al- 
most no  young  men  In  the  communltv. 
Roughly  half  of  the  families  had  son's, 
brothers  or  husbands  in  the  Communist 
ranks.  The  remaining  families  were  about 
equally  divided  b€tv,cen  those  with  neutral 
attitudes  and  those  who  were  Government 
sympathizers - 

The  morning  after  I  arrived,  the  peasants, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
pacification  workers,  began  constructing  a 
fence  around  the  hamlet  perimeter  to  keep 
out  Vietcong  infiltrators  Through  an  In- 
terpreter. I  asked  two  farmers  among  a  group 
of  old  men,  women  and  children  digging  post- 
holes  if  they  thought  the  fence  would  be  of 
any  use. 

"Maybe  it  will,"  one  said,  "but  I  don't 
think  so.  A  fence  wont  keep  out  the  Vlet- 
cong" 

"What  did  the  Vietcong  make  you  do  when 
they  controlled  the  hamlet?"  I  asked. 

"They  made  us  pull  down  the  fence  we  had 
put  up  before,  and  dig  trenches  and  lay  booby 
traps,"  the  second  farmer  said. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  think  the  fence  will  do 
any  good,"  I  asked,  "why  are  you  putting 
It  up?" 

"We  are  Just  plain  farmers,"  the  first  peas- 
ant said,  glancing  apprehensively  at  a  police- 
man a  few  feet  away  with  a  carbine  slung 
across  his  arm.  "We  have  to  obey  any  Gov- 
ernment here." 

As  he  spoke,  a  Vletcong  sniper,  hidden  In  a 
patch  of  sugar  cane  beyond  the  paddy  fields. 
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&red  iwu  sbou  I°he  uld  men.  women 
children  scurned  for  cover,  their  fear  and 
lack  of  emrix&iiuai  for  fence- building  evl- 
d«m  on  their  f.io««. 

During  a  tour  ot  South  Vietnam  in  1M3. 
Oen  Barle  O  Wheeier  chairman  at  the 
Joint  ChleXi  of  6taS.  referred  to  the  conflict 
M  a  dirty  little  war.  '  While  the  Vietnam 
conflict  may  be  even  dirtier  now  than  it  was 
In    ld«3.    It   can    no   longer   be    termed    little 

Reliable  stalLstlca  are  very  elusive  In  Viet- 
nam, but  I  would  eatln-.ate  tiiat  at  leoat  230,- 
000  per»onB  have  been  killed  since  tiie  war 
began  In  lyaV  Last  year,  according  to  ofll- 
clal  flgures  :}4,585  Communisu  *ere  tilled 
and  the  Saigon  Oovemment  forces  suffered 
lUOO  deaths  Through  mitl -September  of 
this  year  a»!a;n  dcctTdtng  to  i.ifflclal  statu- 
tlc».  37.290  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
peguJar«  h/ive  died  in  battle  and  7.017  Oov- 
emment trtKjps   have  been   lulled 

American  losses  remained  at  a  relatively 
low  level  until  1966  when  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration committed  ground  combat 
units  and  began  to  create  an  expeditionary 
corps  That  year  1  369  American  servicemen 
died  in  Nortn  and  South  Vietnam  and  neigh- 
boring Laos  and  6  114  were  wounded  This 
year,  as  American  offensive  operations  have 
picked  up  stride  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  logistical  apparatus,  casualties  have 
■oared  to  3  524  killed  and  21  1U7  wojnded, 
through  mid-September  American  di  ad  are 
now  averaging  nearly  a  hundred  a  we<ik  and 
can  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  expedi- 
tionary corps  grows  and  more  Americans  are 
exposed  to  hostile  fire 

The  attitudes  of  the  leaderahip  In  Hanoi 
and  Washington  Indicate  that  the  contest 
U  far  from  being  resolved  The  rate  at  which 
North  Vietnam  la  Infiltrating  !U  regular 
troops  into  the  South  and  the  wilUngnese  of 
the  United  States  to  engage  Its  own  ground 
forces  and  to  escalate  the  air  war  against  the 
North  f)ortend  several  more  years  of  serious 
bloodshed  The  w>r;d  may  hr.pe  for  peace. 
but  neither  side  has  yet  hurt  t.'.e  ther  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  It  frtxn  continuing  Both 
sides  are  trapped  In  a  dilemma  created  by 
their  hlstor-.  arid  p<:>lltlcal  and  strategic  con- 
siderations Washington  cannot  withdraw 
Its  troops  from  South  Vletnan^.  liS  Hanoi  de- 
mands, with  lUt  making  cer*-aln  an  eventual 
Communist  seizure  ot  power  there  and  ne- 
gating all  the  efforts  of  the  last  decade  to 
maintain  a  friendly  Oovemment   In  Saigon 

Hanoi's  best  chance  of  winning  now  lies 
in  prolonging  the  bloodletting  to  the  pwlnt 
where  the  American  public  will  tire  of  a  war 
for  s  small  land  whoee  name  m^jst  Americans 
cannot  even  pronounce  correctlv  i  they  tend 
to  sav  "Veetnam"  I  If  the  North  d»-eaca- 
lates  the  ngh'.ing  It  will  remove  the  prin- 
cipal sourre  -if  political  pressur"  i^n  the 
Johns»Tn  Administration — the  niimber  of  cof- 
fins being  t1'>wn  home  from  Saigon  With- 
out the  killing,  the  United  States  might  be 
able  to  iTccupy  South  Vietnam  Indefinitely 
The  fact  th*t  90  000  U  S  troops  are  stationed 
In  South  Korea  brings  no  demonstrators 
into  the  streets  and  arouses  no  anxiety 
amjng  Air.erican  mothers.  t>ecau«e  the 
shooting  In  Kjrea  has  stopped 

A  year  ago.  I  worried  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  peop.e  would  run  out  that 
Ho  rhl  M!nh  would  have  his  way  and  that 
the  United  States  would  lose  the  Vietnam 
war  This  fear  no  longer  troubles  me  nearly 
as  mvich  I  have  the  feeling  that  somehow 
we  can  muddle  through  this  grim  business 
We  mav  no*  win  In  Vietnam  as  we  won  In 
World  War  II  yet  we  may  well  prevail 
Olven  our  <verwhelmlng  military  superior- 
ity It  Is  entirely  possible  that  Washington. 
over  a  period  of  years,  may  be  able  to  destroy 
the  Vletcong  d.nj  N:irth  Vietnamese  main- 
force  units  !n  the  South,  and  to  transform 
what  Is  currently  a  militarily  sound  but  po- 


litically weak   position  Into  one  of  some,  if 
doubtful,  political  strength. 

Rather,  my  quiet  worry  concerns  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves  in  the  course  of  prose- 
cuting and  possibly  some  day  winning  this 
war.  In  World  War  II  and  in  Korea  the  ag- 
gression of  one  state  against  another  was 
an  established  fact.  The  United  SUtea 
acted  with  clear  moral  JustificaUon  and 
Americans  fought  as  they  always  like  to 
think  they  fight — for  human  freedom  and 
dignity  In  Vietnam  this  moral  superiority 
has  given  way  to  the  amorality  of  great 
power  politics,  specifically,  to  the  problem  of 
maintaimng  the  United  States  as  the  para- 
mount power  in  Southeast  Aihi  The  Viet- 
namese people  have  become  mere  pawns  in 
the  struggle.  Whatever  deelree  they  might 
poeeeaa  have  become  incidental  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  make  any  pretense  of 
flghUng  to  safeguard  South  Vietnam's  Inde- 
pendence. The  presei.ce  of  317.000  Ameri- 
can troops  In  the  country  has  made  a  mock- 
ery of  Its  sovereignty  and  the  military  junta 
in  Saigon  would  not  last  a  week  without 
Anierlcan  bayonets  to  protect  It 

Precisely  because  the  Saigon  Government 
represents  nothing  beyond  its  administra- 
tion and  army,  the  United  States  has  had  to 
fall  back  on  its  owTi  military  force  to  main- 
tain lu  position  and  to  win  the  war.  Wash- 
ington can  dispense  the  latest  in  weaponry, 
but  the  Plrst  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlalon  and  the 
Third  Marine  .Amphibious  Force  cannot  in- 
spire the  loyalty  of  the  Vietnamese  peasantry, 
and  General  Motors  cannot  manufacture  de- 
cent non-Communist  Vietnamese  leadership, 
effective  government  and  dedication  Only 
Vietnamese  can  supply  these  and  the  non- 
Communlat  Vietnamese  have  proven  them- 
selves Incapable  of  providing  them 

Thus,  in  the  final  analysis.  American  strat- 
egy In  Vietnam  consists  of  creating  a  killing 
machine  In  the  form  of  a  highly  e<]ulpp>ed  ex- 
peditionary corps  and  then  turning  this 
machine  on  the  enemy  In  the  hope  that  over 
the  years  enough  killing  will  be  done  to  force 
the  enemy's  collapse  through  exhaustion  and 
despair.  This  strategy  although  possibly  the 
only  feasible  alternative  open  to  a  modern 
industrial  power  In  such  a  situation.  Is  of 
necessity  brutal  and  heedless  of  many  of  Its 
victims. 

Despite  these  misgivings.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  do  anything  but  continue  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  We  can  and  should  limit  the 
violence  and  the  suffering  being  inflicted  on 
the  civilians  as  much  as  possible,  but.  for 
whatever  reasons,  successive  Administrations 
In  Washington  have  carried  the  commitment 
In  Vietnam  to  the  point  where  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prevent  any  precipitate  re- 
treat from  degenerating  into  a  rout.  If  the 
Umted  States  were  to  disengage  frt^im  Viet- 
nam under  adverse  conditions.  I  believe  that 
the  resulUng  pollUcal  and  psychological 
Shockwaves  might  undermine  our  entire  po- 
sition In  Southeast  Asia  We  shall.  I  am 
afraid,  have  to  put  up  with  our  Vietnamese 
mandarin  allies  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
reform  them  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  any  other  Vietnamese  willing 
to  cooperate  wnin  us  We  shall  have  to 
continue  to  rely  mainly  on  our  military 
power,  accept  the  odium  attarhed  to  its  use 
and  hope  that  someday  this  power  will  bring 
us  to  a  favorable  settlement. 

But  I  simply  cannot  help  worrying  that 
in  the  process  of  waging  this  war.  we  are 
corrupting  ourselves.  I  wonder,  when  I  look 
at  the  bombed-out  peasant  hamlets,  the 
orphans  begging  and  stealing  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon  and  the  women  and  children  with 
napalm  burns  lying  on  the  hospital  c<vis. 
whether  the  United  States  or  any  nation  has 
the  right  to  Inflict  this  suffering  and  degra- 
dation on  another  people  f  ^r  its  own  ends 
And  I  hope  we  will  not.  in  the  name  of  some 
anti-Communist  crusade,  do  this  again. 


IPYom    the   Washington    (DC.)    Dally   .N'evk 

Oct    11.  1966) 
Just  a  Papkr  Priooram     Pacification  Is  .Vo 
PACinc 
(By  R.  H.  Shackford) 

Saioo.v,  October  11  Pitsldent  Johnson  re- 
cently made  public  a  rep<3rt  by  White  House 
a*sUtant  Robert  Komer  telling  of  '•impn^s- 
slve"  progress  lu  the  "rural  developnieiii 
program  otherwise  known  as  pacincaiioi, 
The  program  is  an  eflort  to  take  count.-, 
hamleu  away  from  the  Viet  Cong  and  keep 
them  under  Saigon's  control. 

But  realistic  Americans  here  say  It  wil!  b.- 
a  year  or  18  months  before  it  is  know 
whether  this  program.  In  fact,  can  get  off  ih- 
ground.  It  hasn't  fUled  yet  like  all  of  \u 
predecessors.  But  the  complexlUes  are  great 
Both  the  American  and  Vietnamese  mllita.-v 
are  disinterested  in  providing  security  uui: 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel  Is  vast. 

Most  realistic  about  the  progrum  are  t:.. 
Vietnamese  themselves.  The  Ky  regime  ;. 
operating  under  no  such  Illusions  as  fre- 
quently plague  Washington. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  himself  recp!it,v 
sent  top  officials  In  the  program  a  detmied 
report  outlining  preparations  needed  fcr 
1967.  It  was  preceded  by  "general  commenu 
on  the  1966  performance- -a  model  of  cdiidor 
and  admission  of  lack  of  progress.  It  even 
admitted  corruption,  misuse  of  resources, 
speculaUon  In  short  materials  and  conceded 
that  pacification  now  was  little  more  thau  .» 
paper  program.     The  Ky  report  said 

"In  1966,  all  provinces  tried  to  Implernei  • 
their  hamlet  construction  program  as 
planned,  but  only  a  few  were  able  to  tulr.il 
their  promises  " 

Then  it  cited  the  following  failures  ana 
faults: 

"The  planning  by  the  provinces  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  unrealistic."  (This 
program.  haUyhooed  at  the  Johnson-Kv  Ho:., 
olulu  conference  In  early  Pebru.iry.  Is  the  or.<' 
to  which  Mr.  Johnson  pledged  ajs  much  aid 
as  Is  needed.) 

"Changing  of  sites  from  difficult  area>i  to 
easy  arean  merely  to  make  better  performance 
scores." 

Number  of  hamlets  involved  was  overir.- 
flated  (Mr  Komer  said  the  pacification  pr. - 
gram  was  started  In  631  hamlets)  '  beca\;-H 
same  oper.iUons  were  carried  out  over  agal'i 
many  tunes  at  a  same  number  of  ham>u< 
that  had  once  been  declared  as  achieved  ' 

"People's    ori?!inl7iitlons    cnly    existed 
paper— no  people's  p^irticlpatlon  and  no  :  •.-■ 
manent   support    from   the   i^overnmen: 

"ML>et  village  and  hamlet  officials  were  h.:- 
polnted  but  not  elected  and  many  of  then: 
did  not  stay  In  the  villages  and  hamletj?  to 
work  "  (The  Saigon  government  now  Is  talk- 
ing about  local  elections   next  year.) 

"New  Life  Hamlets  that  had  been  derh.ri"-: 
as   achieved    were    not   up   to    the   mark 
security  was  sUll  not  good    Viet  Cong  under- 
ground agents  still   collected  taxes  and  car- 
ried out  propaganda  activities." 

".^rbltra^y  and  corrupt  practices  were  qui"' 
common  and  therefore  brought  about  frus- 
tration among  the  pe«>ple  who  In  turn  were 
doubtful  about  the  good  will  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

•"A  real  new  life  was  not  yet  introduced 
p<xi-  farmers  still  did  not  have  land,  fert.- 
ilzer.  seeds,  etc  .  and  their  feeling  was  th  • 
there  \»  not  much  dlfTerence  between  th'^ 
New  Life  Hamlets  (the  program's  goal)  a;.! 
the  traditional  ones." 

"In  sum  there  Is  not   much  achlevt- 

ment  because  too  much  attention  was  paid  ;■ 
physical  construction  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses "' 

Before  outlining  new  criteria  for  1967,  llii^ 
Vietnamese  repH-irt  cited  these  additional  d:.'- 
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Acuities  that  leave  this  "other  war"  program 
rar  short  of  its  hoped  for  stage  at  this  time: 

Inrtfttlon  made  funds  allocated  totally  In- 
sufficient. 

.spei-ulators  created  a  shortage  of  materials 
needed 

Poor  security,  caused  by  the  unwillingness 
or  either  the  American  or  Vietnamese  armlee 
:.  stay  and  protect  an  area  once  the  Viet 
Cong  are  driven  out. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Oct.  10.  19661 

We'ri:  in  Our  Thuid  Largbst  War 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

For  the  United  States  this  Is  a  historic 
moment.  With  the  landing  at  Saigon  of  a 
brigade  from  the  4th  Infiintry  Division,  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  has  Just  become  the  third 
largest  war  America  has  ever  fought. 

.American  battle  strength  In  Viet  Nam  now 
to- lis  320.0110.  which  exceeds  the  Korean  War 
•i.ia!  of  30'2.483.  Only  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond World  Wiirs  has  the  United  States  ever 
surpassed  the  present  effort. 

At  the  same  time  American  casualties  have 
reached  a  new  high;  and  defense  expendi- 
tures (also  surpassing  Korea)  have  shot  above 
$60  billion  a  year  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II. 

That,  In  brief.  Is  the  factual  situation  In 
VUt  Nam,  despite  the  optimistic.  Inspiration- 
al pep  talks  coming  out  of  both  Saigon  and 
Wuihlngton 

The  latest  U.S.  casualty  figures  report  967 
killed  and  wounded  In  one  week,  the  high- 
e.-t  '.V.  any  7-day  p)erlod  so  far.  If.  as  the  war 
es^'-Uates.  casualties  continue  at  or  near  this 
level,  they  will  exceed  50.000  a  year,  which 
would  top  the  Korean  War  rate  of  46,000. 

The  new  figures  bring  the  total  of  com- 
b.i-  deaths  for  the  war  to  5.302.  This  Is 
ni  re  than  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
m  the  Revolutionary  War  (4,435),  the  War  of 
1812  (2.260).  the  Mexican  War  (1,733)  and 
ti-.>'  Spanish-American  War  (385), 

Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  John- 
.=on  have  repeatedly  assured  the  public  that 
the  United  States  was  In  Viet  Nam  only  In 
a  supporting  role,  and  that  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  must  be  carried  on  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

The  casualties,  however,  tell  a  different 
story  In  the  same  week  that  the  United 
States  lo6t  967  men.  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  had  only  98  killed  and  280  wounded, 
less  than  half  of  the  American  total. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  Is  the  largest  un- 
declared war  In  the  history  ot  the  world — 
AvA  it  Ifl  rapidly  ppitlng  bigger,  which  Is  why 
the  Pope  and  U  Tliant  (whose  concerns  are 
universal  rather  than  national)  continue  to 
raise  their  anguished  voices  in  the  hope  of 
heading  off  another  super-war. 

The  magnitude  of  the  present  fighting  Is 
0!  puch  proportions  that  nobody  in  Washing- 
ton (including  President  Johnson)  knows 
'.vh.1t  the  war  Is  costing  The  only  thing 
Eu.'e  Is  that  it  1b  existing  far  more  than  the 
government  will  admit 

When  the  Prcsldont  was  presFed  for  an  an- 
swer at  a  recent  press  conference,  he  shut  off 
o'lestlons  by  saying.  '"I  would  commend  to 
you  some  homework.  Read  the  (Congres- 
sional)  hearings." 

The  reporters  were  willing,  but  the  hear- 
ings— most  of  them  closed — revealed  little  or 
nothing  Fortunately,  some  of  them  were 
not  closed  to  Wisconsin  Rep.  Melvin  Laikd, 
C.^alrman  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence. 

Taking  the  President  at  his  word,  Laiks 
tried  to  do  his  homework  by  questioning 
Pentagon      Comptroller      Robert      Anthony. 

When  I  asked  him  where  the  Viet  Nam  war 

•^t   estimates   were   that   the   President   re- 

"rred  to,"  Laird  said,  "Anthony  replied  that 

tiii-re  Is  nothing  In  the  hearings  that  would 

tell  you  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam." 


In  July,  budget  figures  were  released  Indi- 
cating the  coet  in  fiscal  1966  was  $5.8  billion, 
or  about  $600  million  a  month.  In  Septem- 
ber, however,  the  Treastiry  acknowledged  that 
the  cost  had  soared  to  $1.2  billion  a  month. 

Even  this  much  higher  figure,  though.  Is 
only  camouflaged.  Those  closest  to  the  situ- 
ation secretly  admit  that  Congressman 
Lairo's  estimate  of  $2  billion  a  month  is 
probably  closer  to  the  mark. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  said  that 
the  "Incremental  costs  of  Southeast  Asia  op- 
erations" are  about  $1  billion  a  month,  which 
would  mean  $12  billion  a  year.  If  Laird  is 
right  the  cost  will  rise  to  at  least  $25  billion 
next  year. 

"The  Issue  we  are  going  to  try  to  develop 
Is  the  credlblUty  of  this  administration  as 
regards  the  war,"  Laikd  says,  and  he  flatly 
charges  that  "deception  Is  being  used  on 
the  amount  of  money  being  expended  in  Viet 
Nam." 

The  hard  facts  will  have  to  come  out  soon. 
for  the  administration  Is  faced  -with  the 
urgent  need  of  coming  to  Congress  for  sup- 
plemental Viet  Nam  ftmds,  and  the  guessing 
Is  that  they  will  exceed  $10  billion,  and  pos- 
sibly much  more. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11,  1966) 
Momentum  in  Vietnam 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  visit  to 
South  Vietnam  will,  no  doubt,  be  followed 
by  a  decision  to  send  more  manpower  and 
materiel  to  fight  the  war.  This  may  be  a 
mere  coincidence,  but  It  does  emphasize  the 
dreary  senae  of  fatality  that  has  en- 
gulfed this  most  frustrating  of  all  wars  In 
which  the  United  States  has  taken  part. 

It  is  as  tf  the  conflict  has  a  momentum 
that  Is  irresistible.  One  can  argue  that 
Hanoi  can  put  an  end  to  the  escalation  by 
agreeing  to  make  some  peace  gestures  on  its 
part,  and  this  Is  true  enough.  The  issues, 
however,  are  not  that  simple.  The  Vietnam- 
ese war  Is  a  very  complex  historic  develop- 
ment, as  was  graphically  demonstrated  by 
Nell  Sheehan  In  a  Magazine  Section  article 
In  last  Sunday's  Tlmee.  After  two  long  tours 
of  war  corresjjondlng  In  South  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Sheehan  ends  with  a  disillusionment  and  a 
restrained  sense  of  despair  that  have  been 
typical  of  most  American  war  correspondents 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  during  the  past 
decade.  This  Is  especially  true  of  the  period 
since  February  of  last  year,  when  major  esca- 
lation of  the  war  began. 

The  positive  factors  In  the  plcttire  are  few 
and  are  far  outweighed  by  the  horrors  that 
a  massive  war  effort  has  brought  to  South 
Vietnam,  United  States  Intervention  has 
substituted  Americans  for  Frenchmen  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Vietnamese  rural  population  and 
brought  more  terror  and  destruction  than 
Prance  ever  did.  In  the  Govertunent  and 
civil  service,  as  Mr.  Sheehan  writes,  there  are 
the  same  "mandarins  drawn  from  the  mer- 
chant and  land-owning  families,"  now  col- 
laborating with  the  Americans  as  they  did 
with  the  French  In  order  to  save  their  prop- 
erty and  privileges. 

It  would  be  Ironical,  but  It  is  only  too 
possible  that  If  the  United  States  "wins"  this 
war.  It  will  be  for  the  old  ruling  classes,  not 
the  peasant  masses  of  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  features  of  Mr.  Sheehan 's 
report  Is  that  land  reform  has  never  been 
carried  out;  very  little  has  been  done  In  the 
fields  of  education  and  low-cost  housing: 
and  the  same  old  graft,  corruption  and  nepo- 
tism on  a  grand  scale  are  all  In  e'vldence. 

But,  it  seems,  the  war  la  to  grow  bigger  and 
so  Is  the  United  States  contribution  to  It. 
If  kept  up  long  enough,  the  end  will  be  the 
destruction  of  all  «f  North  Vietnam  and 
most  of  South  Vietnam.  Then  there  will  be 
peace.  Before  the  ultimate  price  Is  paid — 
by  the  Vletnameae — ^there  Is  etui  the  chance 
that  deeeoalatlon.  especially  a  long  halt  In 


the   bombing,   may   save   what   is  left.     The 
stakes  are  so  high  that  the  gamble  1j9  W(M-th 

taking. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE,   1966 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr,  President,  the 
September  17,  1966,  issue  of  Business 
Week  carried  two  articles  on  American 
agriculture  and  on  my  good  friend.  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  that  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  titled 
"Why  They're  So  Rich  on  the  Farm," 
and  discusses  In  detail  the  reasons  for 
the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  1966. 

The  other  is  an  interview  in  depth 
with  Mr.  Freeman,  in  which  he  describes 
the  programs  which  he  has  spearheaded 
in  the  past  5  Vi  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  articles  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government:   Why  They're  So  Rich  on 
THE  Farm 

(Note. — U.S.  agriculture  suddenly  finds 
that  It's  In  clover.  Booming  exports  have 
trimmed  surplus  stocks,  and  the  long-term 
outlook  is  for  a  world  hungry  for  rain.) 

farm  business — 1 

For  much  of  this  century,  the  U.S.  farmer 
has  viewed  good  crops  with  mixed  feelings. 
Such  cropw  meant  the  farmer  had  won  his 
annual  battle  "with  the  elements — but  In 
many  cases  they  also  meant  that  he  would 
TAke  a  beating  when  he  brought  his  goods  to 
market. 

But  last  "week,  though  commodity  specu- 
lators were  suffering  some  reverses,  farmers 
scarcely  turned  a  hair  at  reports  that  crops 
were  recovering  surprisingly  from  the  ravages 
of  the  midsummer  drought.  They  were  re- 
acting to  the  fact  that  U.S.  agriculture  has 
newly  and  with  dlfflculty  achieved  a  base  so 
solid  that  not  even  a  bumper  crop  could 
dislodge  it. 

The  problem  has  been  that  even  lu  normal 
times  there  were  simply  far  too  many  farmers 
producing  too  much  food.  When  the 
weather  held,  the  bounty  became  a  crushing 
burden,  both  on  the  farmers  and  on  the  tax- 
payers who  had  to  pay  the  storage  bill  for 
the  excess. 

The  banner  year  of  1961  produced  a  wheat 
surplus  of  1.4-bllllou  bu..  85-mlllion  extra 
tons  of  corn — and  a  per  capita  Income  from 
farming  of  little  more  than  $800. 

Changeover:  Just  four  years  later,  In  1965, 
many  are.os  produced  the  biggest  crops  on 
record.  Yet,  rather  than  having  t-o  dig  Itself 
out  from  the  pile  of  unwanted  plenty  the 
U.S.  has  had  some  concern  about  growing 
scarcities. 

Fueled  mainly  by  a  booming  export  trade 
which  has  sent  a  record  $6.7-binion  In  farm 
products  overseas  In  the  past  year,  demand 
has  outpaced  supply  for  most  of  the  major 
crops.  The  massive  stocks  that  have  so  long 
weighed  so  heavily  on  the  American  farmer 
have  disappeared.  There  are  now  only  535- 
mllllon  bu.  of  wheat  In  the  national  granary 
and  47-mllllon  tons  of  corn  in  the  feed  bin, 
a  level  slightly  below  what  experts  consider 
an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

Washington  doesn't  take  talk  of  a  general 
shortage  very  seriously.  But  In  the  past 
several  months.  It  has  tindertaken  a  dramatic 
reversal  of  Its  traditional  policies.  It  has 
stopped  trying  to  induce  the  farmer  to  grow 
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Iwa.  asid  la  cry'.ng  lo  encourage  him  to  pro- 
duce more 

Bigger  allotments  "At  least  h&lf  the  land 
diverted  from  cropa  this  year  some  56-mlI- 
Ilon  acres  I  can  probably  be  brought  Into 
production  In  1967 — partly  to  replenish  o\ir 
reserves  and  partly  to  meet  current  needs," 
■ays  A({r!culture  Under  Secretary  John  A. 
Schnlttker  a  fr'rmer  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  staiTer  who  ranSs  ju.'t  below  Secre- 
tary OrvU>  L  Preeman  (page  881  In  the 
farm  policy  ne'.d 

Wheat  farmers  hdve  already  be«n  given  a 
30^.  txxjcl  In  aJk  tmenta  Schnlttker  rpckons 
that  more  than  11 -million  additional  acres 
can  t>e  parceled  out  among  farmers  partici- 
pating !n  government  corn  and  vybean  pro- 
grams 

Returning  land  to  cultivation  holds  great 
promise  for  the  American  farmer  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  economy  At  cxirrent  prices 
and  yields,  each  added  acre  of  wheat  would 
locrease  the  farmer  s  sToaa  sales  by  »46.  an 
added  acre  of  corn  likewise  means  an  extra 
$90;  an  acre  planted  to  soybeans  would  bring 
In  180  On  this  basis,  the  28-mllllon  acres 
due  to  t>e  put  back  Into  production  should 
bring  farmers  more  than  11  5-bllllon  In  added 
Income 

Since  returns  In  relation  to  scale  of  opera- 
tion Increase  rather  dramatically  ir  agri- 
culture, much  "f  this  would  be  an  ac  dltlon 
to  net  income,  which  is  eUready  up  nearly 
one-fourth  in  two  years 

Lingering  doijbts  Still,  farmers  are  all  too 
uaed  to  promise*  that  wither  before  they 
come  to  harvest  Much  of  the  countryside 
Is  still  hopping  mad  about  Freeman's  widely 
reported  and  premature  1  hailing  of  food 
price  reductions  earlier  this  year  Par- 
ticularly In  the  wheat  belt,  there  seema  to 
be  a  gnawing  suspicion  that  Wa&hlngton  Is 
Increasing  acreage  next  year  to  regain  Ita 
leverage  over  prices  Given  an  option,  wheat 
ranchers  se«m  to  prefer  high  price*  and  short 
rations  to  the  surpluses  of  past  years 

"U  we  plant  the  way  OrvlUe  tells  us  to 
and  the  price  breaks  next  year,  there  will  b« 
unshlrted  hell  tci  pay  "  says  a  Farmers  Union 
official  Like  most  observers  outside  the 
Agriculture  Dept  he  Is  somewhat  doubtful 
that  all  of  the  16  6-mllllon  acres  that  Wash- 
ington wants  to  get  Into  production  next 
yesu:  ttiu  actually  t>e  planted  "If  the  wheat 
price  holds  until  January.  Preeman  might 
get  his  acres  If  It  doesn't,  he'll  be  lucky  to 
get  11 -million  or  12-mllllon."  the  Farmers 
Union  man  says 

Looking  at  the  marketplace,  h  'wever  there 
Is  scant  cause  for  pessimism  Even  the  Ag- 
riculture Dept  's  extremely  conservative  esti- 
mate of  wheat  demand  nver  the  next  year — 
a  drop  ot  more  than  100-mlillon  bu.  In  ex- 
port demand,  and  the  virtual  elimination  of 
the  use  of  wheat  for  livestock  feeding — 
leaves  a  150-ml!Ilon-bu  gap  tn  be  tilled  by 
a  further  drawdown  nf  stocks  TTie  1  6- 
bllUon-bu  crop  that  policymakers  h'lpe  for 
la  1967  would  stJU  not  be  enough  to  b  illd  up 
stocks  to  the  ■desirable"  60<3-mlll.on-bu 
level  It  would  take  a  real  bumper  crop  to 
produce  an  actual  surplua 

Short-term  At  the  least,  we  are  In  for  a 
couple  of  more  years  m  which  the  market 
can  take  all  the  wheat  U  S  farmers  can 
produce  Though  there  will  be  some  easing 
off  In  US  foreign  aid  exports  .  S87-mllllon 
bu  m  the  year  Just  ended  1  .  commercial 
dollar  exports  rnuld  quite  conceivably  take 
up  the  slack  There  was  a  75  "  increase  In 
hard-currency  wheat  sales  tjetween  July 
1066.  and  July   l»«« 

Over  the  long  term,  agricultural  eronooUsU 
are  betting  that  demand  will  continue  to  In- 
crease enough  to  keep  m.>6t  jf  the  wheat  land 
In  production  unleas  a  major  breikthrnigh 
Increases  yields  stgnifljrantly  ibove  present 
levels  By  1980,  the  Agriculture  Dept  says, 
total  wheat  demand  will  run  at  1  9-bUllon  bu 
a  year   most  of  It  going  Into  the  export  trade 


Feedgralns  The  real  base  for  continued 
long-term  agricultural  prosperity  lies  not  In 
wheat  but  In  feed  crops  such  as  corn  and 
soybeans,  tied  Into  the  sharply  Increasing 
demand  for  meat.  Americans  will  be  eaUng 
117  lb  of  t)eef  per  capita  by  1970.  And,  their 
tastes  upgraded  by  rising  incomes.  Eurcy- 
peans — and  perhaps  the  Jap«neM — will  be 
not  far  t>€hlnd 

Already,  feedgrain  exports  are  up  one-third 
over  last  y©Ar.  one  good  reason  for  a  13%  In- 
crease in  corn  prices  over  the  past  year 
Soybeans  are  even  stronger,  with  exports  up 
23  i-  and  prices  up  38%  over  1965. 

By  1980.  the  Agriculture  Dept  says,  com 
production  should  reach  nearly  6  5-bllllon  bu 
(this  year  It  will  just  hit  4-bllllou  bu  ) 
Soybean  planting  should  Increase  from  30- 
mllUon  acres  to  46-mllllon.  and  production 
should  reach  1  4-bllllon  bu  .  up  from  this 
year's  record  crop  of  950-mllllon  bu 

Small  farms  Pieced  together,  this  Is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  healthy  agriculture.  It  Is  also  one 
of  a  farm  economy  that  win  be  undergoing 
great  changes  The  government  Is  now  offi- 
cially— rather  than  covertly — encouraging 
marginal  farmers  to  leave  the  land.  Today's 
policies,  with  relatively  low  support  prices, 
are  aimed  at  propping  up  the  Incomes  of 
commercial  farmers  who  gross  more  than 
tlO.OOO  a  year:  farms  that  sell  less  are  Just 
not  considered 

Since  the  Democrats  took  over  direction  of 
agriculture  In  1961.  the  flight  of  small  farm- 
ers from  the  land  has  Increased  markedly — 
partly  because  the  economic  boom  has  meant 
alterixatlve  sources  of  employment 

In  1960,  the  average  US  farm  had  gross 
sales  of  •9.600:  last  year,  the  average  was  up 
to  $13,320  The  net  had  risen  from  $2,950 
to  $4,210  And  per  capita  Income  from  farm- 
ing had  gone  from  $733  to  $1,112. 

It  may  stilt  take  some  time  for  the  US 
farmer  to  reach  an  income  level  that  matches 
his  city  cousin  But  clearly  the  last  two 
years  have  brought  him  closer.  Of  the  1- 
mlUlon  farmers  who  rate  as  "commercial 
farmers"  by  Washington's  deflnltlon,  about 
half  have  already  reached  this  long  sought 
parity  point- 
It  will  take  some  major  dislocation — and 
some  appalling  error  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  agricultural  economy— to  deflect 
the  movement 

The  Patchwo«k  That  Pats  Oft 
(Note  —Agricultural  Secretary  Preeman 
has  got  a  solid  grasp  on  the  old  problems  of 
crop  surpluses  and  controls  through  the 
pragmatic  approach— not  a  single-track 
policy  ) 

FARM  BtrsirrBss  u 

Agricultural  SecreUry  Or\ille  L.  Preeman, 
storm  center  of  the  hot  election  debate  over 
food  prices,  likens  himself  to  the  sportsman 
whose  wife  told  a  friend:  "My  husband  had 
good  luck  on  his  hunting  trip  He  lame 
back  alive." 

Survival  for  more  than  five  years  as  front 
man  for  Administration  farm  policies  Is  no 
trlflng  feat  The  friend  in  whose  house 
Preeman  was  offered  the  Cabinet  Job  re- 
members telling  him.  This  Is  a  dead-end 
Job  for  anybody  '  Preeman  himself,  after 
stinging  defeau  in  the  Kennedy  years,  felt 
for  a  long  time  "we  might  as  well  give  up  " 

Preeman  has  done  more  than  survive  all 
those  trials 

He  has  gotten  on  top  of  the  problems  of 
ever-mounting  surpluses  and  Increasingly 
restrlcUve  farming  controls  that  were  his 
chief  worry  when  he  came  Into  the  Job 

He  has  overseen  changes  that  have  pulled 
per  capita  farm  Income  up  significantly 
closer  to  urban  workers. 

Getting  known  He  has  expanded  his  de- 
partment s  balUwlck  beyond  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  Parm  Belt,  and  has  pushed 
Imaginative  new  programs  to  make  agricul- 


ture a  part  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  program  These  program-s  include  a 
major  drive  to  relieve  pockets  of  rural  pov- 
erty 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  he  has  made 
U  S  agriculture  a  more  clearly  recognized 
Instrument  of  foreign  poUcy  With  con- 
stant travels  abroad,  he  has  made  an  offlcl.ii 
once  known  mainly  In  the  narrow  circles  of 
U.S.  farmers  a  familiar  face  from  Vietnam 
to  India  and  Pakistan. 

/.  How  he  does  it 

Preeman  has  accomplished  all  this  with 
what  he  himself  calls  a  "patchwork"  assort- 
ment of  policies — and  with  that  willingness 
to  compromise  that  is  generally  rated  the  key 
to  political  survival. 

Now.  he's  focusing  on  getting  through  Con- 
gress a  new  kind  of  {^xxi  aid  program  th.tt 
would  let  the  Agriculture  Secretary  bring 
currently  retired  farmland  back  Into  pnxluc- 
tlon  to  grow  crops  specifically  for  shipment 
overseas. 

The  approach  would  tie  US.  aid  to  farm 
reform  abroad,  enabling  Washington  to  t/jke 
a  tougher  line  In  such  places  as  India,  where 
suggestions  have  gone  unheeded  because 
leaders  thought — not  entirely  without  rea- 
son— that  they  were  actually  doing  the  US 
a  favor  by  accepting  the  bothersome  sur- 
pluses 

Hard  battler .  Preeman  has  established 
himself  as  a  tough  fighter,  once  he  Is  com- 
mitted firmly  to  a  decision  When  he  says 
"the  .Agriculture  Secretary  Is  the  No.  1  target 
In  America."  he  Is  boasting,  not  complaining 

Dealing  with  Congress,  he  stresses  his  years 
as  head  of  Minnesota's  Democratic  Farm 
Labor  Party  and  governor,  and  adopts  a  one- 
of-the-club  tone  radically  different  from  h:s 
predecessors,  notably  Ezra  Taft  Benson  under 
President  Elsenhower  Preeman  often  take.s 
an  aggressive  line  In  committee  hearings:  one 
Democratic  congressman  recalls  his  pooh- 
poohing  the  importance  of  an  appointment 
In  a  patronage  fight  with  a  bold  "I've  run  for 
office  more  thiui  you  have,  so  don't  tell  me 
that." 

Actually,  Preeman  rather  enjoys  dashing 
to  put  out  successive  fires — among  con- 
sumers agitated  over  high  food  prices,  farm- 
ers agitated  over  his  moves  to  paclfv  the 
consumers,  and  food  processors  agitated  over 
his  attempts  to  shift  the  blame  to  them  A' 
times,  he  has  shown  a  cavalier  disregard  f  t 
earlier  statements,  and  for  statistics  issued 
by  his  own  department 

Welcome  campaigner  .Ml  the  same.  Free- 
man has  generally  managed  Ui  keep  smooth 
relations  with  farm  state  congressmen,  and 
welcome  In  districts  where  In  times  post 
Agriculture  Secretaries  have  been  told  not 
to  campaign 

On  the  campaign  trail.  Freeman  will  make 
hay  with  the  Impressive  pickup  In  frirm  In- 
come since  he  has  held  the  .Agriculture  job 
Estlmate«  fiT  this  year  put  total  net  farm 
Income  at  $15  7  billion,  up  more  than  33'; 
since  1960,  per  farm  net  has  grown  twice  as 
fast. 

Some  of  the  gain  is  due  to  the  shrlnklne 
number  of  marginal  farms,  but  much  Is  due 
to  healthy  prices  for  crops  Wheat  Is  sell- 
ing around  $1  70  a  bu  .  35  cents  above  a  year 
ago  corn  Is  at  II  34.  up  from  $1  18  last  sum- 
mer. Preeman  can  fairly  take  a  part  of  the 
credit,  through  his  management  of  the  fed- 
eral surpluses  that  overhung  the  market  for 
so  long. 

Reduction  of  those  surpluses  makes  pos- 
sible the  return  to  use  of  part  of  the  60-mi!- 
Uon  acres  now  held  out  of  pnxluctlon 
through  various  control  programs  The  re- 
turn won't  be  a  sudden  rush,  but  already 
wheat  acreage  allotments  are  being  upped 
about  one-third  next  season,  and  rice  plant- 
ings Increased  about  lOT. 

Those  beginnings  put  a  gleam  In  the  eyes 
of  farm  suppliers,  t<x)  They  Indicate,  for 
example,   a   Jump  of   more  than   500-mlillon 


lb.  in  fertilizer  sales:  the  effects  will  be  pro- 
found  throughout   the   economy    ({>age  78). 

Congress  to  stay:  The  situation  doesn't 
fpell  the  end  of  farm  controls.  Preeman 
in-'lsts  that  direction  from  Washington  is 
still  necessary  to  tailor  farm  production  to 
demand,  or  as  he  puts  It  "to  make  the  free 
market  work."  Thus  cotton  Is  still  In  over- 
supply,  though  Freeman  has  used  new  pow- 
ers to  cut  acreage  to  the  lowest  figure  in  this 
century.  On  Aug.  1,  the  carryover  was  18.6- 
mllUon  bales,  more  than  double  the  figure 
Ave  years  ago. 

.sKyrockeiing  productivity,  which  made  a 
hash  of  earlier  farm  programs  centered  on 
across-the-board  acreage  reduction,  Is  still 
a  threat.  Hybrid  wheats  are  being  developed 
that  can  more  than  triple  today's  yields  of 
25  bu  per  acre:  new  sowing  techniques — 
abandoning  the  patterns  of  row  planting — 
can  boost  corn  yields  by  25%. 

;;.  Tools  to  do  the  job 

At  least.  Preeman  ha  'ools  flexible  enough 
to  make  supply  and  demand  match  up — 
btit  they  aren't  the  tools  he  would  like  best: 
mandatory  controls.  On  these,  both  Con- 
^e.ss  and  the  f.trmers  slapped  Freeman  down 
in  1962  and  1963,  though  one  of  his  aides 
f.v'ires  tliey  would  save  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  tools  that  Freeman  has  are  rather 
helter-skelter,  ranging  from  tough  tonnage 
controls  for  some  tobacco,  through  acreage 
ai:.)tments.  to  Indirect  Incentives  to  control 
prt<iuctlon  of  soybeans  and  milk.  Virtually 
all  of  them  leave  the  farmer  the  option  of 
st.ivlng  out  of  the  program  entirely. 

All  the  programs  bear  the  stamp  of  Free- 
m,tn,  the  ptiUtlcal  animal,    "I'm  enough  of  a 
^^     '•"ill"'     and     have     been     In     politics     long 
eni'tigh."  he  says,  "to  realize  that  you  can't 
alv^ays  do  things  as  you'd  like  to  do  them." 

Defeats:  In  1961,  FYeeman  got  Congress 
t...  O.K  an  emergency  cutback  on  feedgrains. 
.Next  year,  his  first  full-fledged  farm  bill — 
a  .'eedgralu  program  tied  to  mandatory  con- 
trols— was  turned  down  In  the  House  215 
to  205.  Freeman's  aides  now  admit  that 
farmers  would  probably  have  rejected  the 
program  on  referendum,  even  If  Congress 
hiid  passed  It.  Indeed,  that's  precisely  what 
did  happen  In  1963,  when  Preeman  man- 
atted  to  get  a  mandatory  wheat  program 
p.k'^.sed. 

L;u=t  year,  when  Freeman  finally  got  a 
major  farm  program  he  could  live  with,  It 
was  the  fr\ilt  of  careful  political  ground- 
work: the  bin  received  more  Republican 
votes  than  any  Democratic  farm  measure  In 
recent  history. 

To  get  hl.s  bill.  Freeman  gave  a«  well  as 
took  He  retreated  from  tighter  controls 
:.  rice,  because  of  political  repercussions  In 
Puerto  Rlcan  ghettos  In  the  East  where  the 
price  of  rough  rice  would  have  been  pushed 
\;p  And  he  backed  off  from  the  "bread 
t,i\  ■  that  would  have  passed  on  to  bakers — 
and  consumers — «ome  of  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program.  Insiders  say  Preeman  had 
the  votes,  but  the  cost  on  Election  Day 
looked  too  heavy. 

///.  The  foreign  aid  fight 
Right  now  In  Congress,  Freeman  Is  locked 
h.  .i  crucl.-U  fight  over  food-for-freedom  leg- 
lilulon.  His  chief  opponent  Is  Senator 
All  FN  J  Ellender  (D-La.l.  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  who  doubts  that  the 
.surplus  problem  is  really  dead.  On  the 
S^en.ite  version  of  the  House-passed  aid  bill, 
Ellender  tacked  credit  terms  and  currency 
restrictions  that  would  make  It  extremely 
difficult  for  most  countries  now  receiving 
r  .S  food  to  buy  substantial  amounts  under 
the  new  program. 

ELiorNDKR's  clauses  could  hamstring  PYee- 
man's  plans  for  U.S.  agriculture  and  for  ea«- 
Inc;  world  famine.  But  obeervers,  albeit  wor- 
ried, think  the  House  version  will  prevail. 
Says   a   lobbyist:    "In   man-to-man   combat, 
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there's  not  a  better  man  than  Orvilie  Pree- 
man." 

The  new  food  aid  law  will  be  a  departure 
from  the  old  "food  for  peace"  approach  to 
disposing  of  stirpluaes;  It  Is  keyed  to  a  com- 
mitment to  help  feed  the  hungry  In  other 
lands.  Under  that  plan,  aid  shipments  of 
grain  would  rise  from  20-mllllon  tons  last 
year  to  about  26-nillllon  tons  In  1975,  and 
then  taper  off  as  commercial  sales  picked  up. 
By  tying  the  shipments  to  farm  reform  by 
the  nations  aided,  the  Administration  hopes 
to  get  the  less  developed  nations  onto  their 
feet,  and  to  turn  them  into  hard  dollar  ctis- 
tomers  for  food,  as  other  onetime  aid  coun- 
triea   such   as   Japan,   Taiwan,   Israel,   Italy. 

Swift  reversal:  U.S.  willingness  to  accept 
such  a  burden  looks  like  a  sudden  revers.il: 
veteran  aid  executives.  In  government  and 
private  charities,  are  amazed  at  the  swift 
acceptance  of  the  Idea.  The  key  reason, 
probably,  is  that  most  well-fed  Americans 
have  suddenly  been  shocked  by  the  awe- 
some shifts  in  the  world  balance  of  food  and 
population.  In  this  decade,  people  have  been 
Increasing  faster  than  food;  and  the  famines 
In  India  last  spring  rammed  home  the  point. 

Freeman  can't  claim  all  the  credit,  but 
he  has  been  working  for  such  a  massive 
change  of  attitude  ever  since  he  took  the 
Agriculture  Job.  He  saw  the  point  in  his 
early  months  In  the  Cabinet,  after  a  trip 
through  Southeast  Asia,  but  he  realized  that 
public  and  Ck)ngress  were  not  yet  ready  for 
real  change  then,  according  to  Assistant 
Agriculture  Secretary  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson. 
But  he  plugged  the  theme  at  every  chance, 
and  created  the  new  post  in  the  department 
for  Mrs.  Jacobson,  a  longtime  ally,  to  stress 
international  matters. 

In  the  State  Department,  there's  still  some 
grumbling  that  Preeman  is  belrg  too  active 
in  what  Is  basically  State's  domain. 

iV.  The  day-to-day  work 
In  running  his  department,  Preeman 
plunges  deep  Into  Its  complexities.  Every 
morning  he  meets  with  some  40  top  offi- 
cials, some  of  whom — In  the  same  Jobs — 
saw  Benson  no  more  than  once  a  year.  And 
he  tailors  his  programs  to  his  touch-more- 
people  alms. 

Right  now,  Preeman  is  pushing  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  money  put  up  by  Congress  for 
urban  problems.  He  has  a  program  by 
which  cities  can  get  dep>artmental  funds  to 
turn  farmland  Into  parks.  He  has  asked 
Congress  for  a  small  town  aid  program  by 
which  villages,  under  the  wing  of  his  de- 
partment, could  band  together  for  regional 
planning,  and  thus  get  in  on  federal  rede- 
velopment funds. 

He's  even  zeroing  in  on  big  business,  but- 
tonholing executives  with  this  pitch:  The 
cities  are  plagued  vrlth  many  problems,  you 
ought  to  find  some  nice  rural  site  for  your 
new  plant.  Freeman  admits  this  campaign 
hasn't  gotten  very  far,  but  he's  going  to  give 
It  more  attention  next  year,  now  that  the 
surplus  problem  Is  under  control. 


ELECTION  OP  JOSEPH  T.  PLOSZAJ, 
OP  CONNECTICUT,  AS  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  U.S.  MARSHAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  the  UjS.  marshals'  bicenten- 
nial conference  convened  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  representation  from 
94  judicial  districts. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  U.S. 
Marshal  Joseph  T.  Ploszaj,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  U.S.  Marshal  Services  for  a  2 -year 
term. 


I  congratulate  Joe  Ploszaj  on  his  elec- 
tion, which  marks  yet  another  achieve- 
ment in  an  already  distinguished  career. 

Joe  served  as  first  selectman  of  the 
town  of  Salem  for  6  years,  and  later  rep- 
resented Salem  in  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  8  years. 

He  was  appointed  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961  and  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  July  of  1966. 

This  reappointment,  coupled  with  a 
high  eflBciency  rating  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  his  of&ce,  clearly  at- 
tests to  Marshal  Ploszaj 's  competence,  to 
his  strong  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
and  to  his  unf  aiUng  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  justice. 

Marshal  Ploszaj  "s  recent  election  by  his 
colleagues  demonstrates  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  know  him. 

I  congratulate  Joe  on  this  new  honor. 
It  is  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  his 
talent  and  his  dedication. 

Connecticut  is  very  proud  of  him. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1967 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R,  17636)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU, 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  possible,  is  it  not,  that  we  will  come 
to  a  vote  within  the  hour? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  I  should 
hope  so,  and  perhaps  within  the  half 
hour. 
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Ut.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  report  the  sa- 
lient features  of  the  bill  makmg  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
flscal  year  1967. 

The  committee  Is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $406.7  million  This  Is 
$14  million  under  the  anticipated  reve- 
nues of  $421  million.  It  is  $21  million 
iinder  the  budget  estimates  of  $428  mil- 
Uon. 

It  Is  $26  million  over  the  House  ap- 
propriation of  $380  million.  It  Is  $41  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  appropriation  of  $365 
million. 

The  total  appropriation  provided  In  the 
pendlrig  bill  is.  as  I  have  stated.  $406.7 
million.  There  will  be  left  a  reserve  of 
approximately  $14  million  to  take  care  of 
classified  pay  Increases,  wage  board  in- 
creases, contingent  expenses,  and  pay  In- 
creases for  the  teachers,  firemen,  and  po- 
licemen of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  will  be  an  estimated  .surplus  In 
the  general  fund  of  $785,000  as  of  June 
30,  1967 

The  Senate  bill  lowers  the  loim  ap- 
propriation ti  the  general  fund  for  pub- 
lic works  by  $2  million  under  the  Hou.se 
appropriation  of  $22,500,000.  making  a 
total  In  the  Senate  bill  for  loan  appro- 
priation to  the  general  fund  for  public 
works  of  $20,500,000 

The  Federal  payment  In  this  bill  Is  $50 
million.  This  Ls  an  increase  of  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  $49  million  allowed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Included  In  the  reserve  of  $14  million 
Is  a  $10  million  Federal  payment  which 
was  provided  by  the  revenue  bill  recently 
enacted  by  Congress. 

The  Federal  payment,  which  at  one 
time  was  50  percent  of  the  moneys 
needed  to  operate  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  which  as  far  back  as  1924  was 
39  percent  but  which  as  recently  as  1954 
was  8.5  percent,  represents,  under  the 
1967  appropriation.  16  percent  of  the 
total 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  this  rounds 
out  in  a  rough  fashion  the  revenue  and 
appropriations  picture  involved  In  the 
pending  bill 

As  to  the  various  departments,  for 
education  there  Is  provided  $81  million; 
for  the  Police  Department,  $42  million; 
for  the  Health  Department.  $56  million, 
and,  for  welfare,  $31  million 

Under  education,  the  bill  provides  for 
34  counsellors,  which,  when  added  to  the 
50  allowed  by  the  House,  makes  a  total 
of  84  as  requested  in  the  budg*  t  esti- 
mate 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  leach- 
ing pf)slnons  are  provided  by  the  Seriate 
bill.  This  was  the  full  number  re<jurt5ted 
of  us  When  added  to  those  allowed  by 
the  House,  this  makes  a  total  of  425, 
thus  complying  with  the  full  budget  re- 
quest for  t«urhlng  poeltlons 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  teachers  allowed  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
maintain  Its  desired  standards  of  30  to  1. 
with  reference  to  the  pupU-teacher  ratio 
in  the  regular  elementary  classes  and  25 
to  1  in  the  regular  secondary  classes. 


We  are  allowing  $82,500  for  library 
books  which,  with  other  available 
moneys,  makes  a  total  of  $280,000. 

I  should  say  tiiat  with  regard  to  the 
appropriations  for  schools,  the  commit- 
tee disallowed  the  $70,000  which  was  re- 
quested for  the  busing  of  pupils. 

The  pending  bill  provides  moneys  for 
31.919  employees  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  an  Increase  of  654 
over  the  House  allowance. 

Breaking  down  the  654,  there  are  22 
under  general  operating  expenses;  12 
for  parks  and  recreation;  101  for  public 
safety,  328  for  education,  and  191  for 
health  and  welfare. 

As  to  capital  outlay  Items,  the  amount 
of  money  allowed  Is  $68  million,  which 
is  $22  million  over  the  House  appropria- 
tion 

The  sum  of  $12  8  million  Is  for  public 
highway  projects,  $4  5  million  for  rail 
rapid  transit,  and  $3  6  million  for  21  pub- 
lic school  capital  outlay  projects. 

We  have  restored  13  of  the  capltEil  out- 
lay projects  for  public  schools  in  the 
regular  budget  request,  6  tliat  were  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  request,  and 
we  have  added  2  over  and  above  this 
number 

With  regard  to  the  Police  Department, 
the  Senate  has  added  $117,000  to  equip 
the  tactical  furce  with  two-way  radio  sets 
and  $33,000  to  equip  replacements  and 
new  automobiles  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment with  air  conditioning. 

Moneys  requested  for  a  training  fa- 
cility in  the  Police  Department  are  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
committee  has  allowed  the  total  number 
of  positions  requested  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  at  Occoquan  But  the  com- 
mittee has  disallowed  the  moneys  re- 
quested for  planning  of  a  facility  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  $4  million. 

The  committee  has  reauthorized  and 
directed  the  expenditure  of  moneys  with 
which  to  establish  two  additional  full- 
time  birth  control  clinic  teams  In  the 
Health  Department. 

The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  allowance  of  $150,000.  for  In- 
creased stipends  at  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital. 

As  to  the  Welfare  Department,  the 
committee  Is  approving  moneys  which 
will  allow  a  continuation  of  the  TAFT.IP 
program  on  the  same  basis  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  these  which  obtained 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  This  Is  to 
continue  eis  a  locally  financed  program. 

The  committee  has  made  provision  for 
a  13-percent  across-the-board,  cost-of- 
living  Increase  to  all  welfare  recipients 
in  five  categories  It  has  been  deter- 
mined, through  inquiries  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  that  the  cost  of  living 
increasing  since  1957-59  Ls  13.8  percent. 
The  committee  was  told  by  ofQclals  of  the 
IXstrlct  of  Columbia  Oovemment  that 
the  Increase  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  in  excess  of  15  percent  over  the  1957- 
59  period 

So  the  committee  has  added  $250,000 
to  the  $200,000  which  the  House  had 
allowed  for  an  Increase  In  clothing  allow- 
ance, with  the  Intention  that  the  $450,000 
be.  instead,  used,  together  with  $600,000 


In  available  Federal  funds,  for  a  13 -per- 
cent cost-of-living  Increase  to  all  welfare 
recipients. 

Also  Included  in  this  bill  is  an  increase 
of  $5  in  f(3ster  home  payments.  The 
House  allowed  a  flat  service  fee  of  $20 
per  home  In  addition  to  the  Increased 
foster  home  payment.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee felt  it  best  to  Institute  a  sliding 
scale  In  lieu  of  the  flat  payment  of  $20. 
Under  the  sliding  scale,  a  $5  service  fee 
would  be  allowed  for  the  first  child,  and 
an  additional  service  fee  of  $5  for  each 
child  up  to  a  maximum  of  4  children, 
making  the  total  maximum  service  fee 
$20.  Based  on  testimony  received  from 
the  I>epartment  of  Welfare,  it  was  felt 
that  the  sliding  scale  would  not  only  pro- 
vide a  greater  Incentive  to  foster  homes 
to  take  In  additional  children  but  would 
also  lessen  the  possibility  of  separating 
children  within  the  same  family. 

As  to  Investigators  for  the  Welfare 
Department,  the  budget  requested  seven 
additional  investigators.  The  testimony 
Indicated  that  at  least  50  investlgaUcs 
would  be  needed  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent 77  in  the  Department.  In  order  to  do 
a  thorough  job  of  ridding  the  case  loads 
of  Inellgibles.  as  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  So,  rather  than  appropriate 
moneys  for  only  seven  Investigators, 
which  would  constitute  merely  a  thimble- 
ful, tiie  committee  allowed  none.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  feel  that  if 
we  wish  to  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
and  honestly  face  up  to  this  problem,  we 
should  provide  enough  investigators  to 
properly  do  the  job.  and  not  attempt  to 
fool  the  people  by  merely  adding  a  hand- 
ful of  additional  Investigators.  To  ao 
so  would  make  no  appreciable  dent  in  the 
workload,  and  would  only  give  sniping 
critics  an  excu.se  to  launch  further  un- 
justified attacks. 

As  to  miscellaneous  Items,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $200,000  to  begin  a  3-year  program 
of  mechanizing  street  cleaning  equip- 
ment. The  bill  also  Includes  $300,000 
for  the  initiation  of  a  2-year  program  in 
providing  modern  snow-removal  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Information. 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding 
that,  according  to  the  appropriation,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  total  cost  of  op- 
eratinK  the  goverrunent  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  $406,739,200,  as  de- 
cided by  this  committee' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
»he  total  amount  provided  in  this  bill 
However,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat 
It  Is  estimated  that.  In  flscal  year  1967. 
Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  $1257 
million  will  be  received  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  $406.7  mil- 
lion provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  the  total  cost,  as  reflected  by  the 
proposed  appropriation  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  grants,  would  be  about  $532 
million' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  this  $531  mil- 
lion cover  all  types  of  services,  such  as 
schools,  health,  sanitation  services?  It 
Includes  all  the  costs  of  the  government 
operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  It 
Includes  the  operating  expenses  and  the 
capital  outlay  funding,  plus  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Seventy-two  million  dollars  of  the  $125 
million  in  Federal  grants  would  be  for 
highways  and  traflOic. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Of  this  $406  million 
recommended  for  appropriation,  how 
much  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— that  is,  by  way  of  a  grant? 

Mr.  BITID  of  West  Virginia.  We  are 
allowing  a  $50  million  Federal  payment. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  How  is  the  other  $356 
million  to  be  raised? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
Through  the  loan  authority,  and 
through  the  ordinary  revenues  collected. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  through  real 
esute  taxation,  income  tax,  sales  tax, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  those 
who  are  receiving  Federal  aid.  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  stated  that  they  wanted 
7  more  investigators,  and  the  testimony 
was  that  60  or  more  were  needed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  it 
would  depend  upon  how  long  a  period  Is 
to  be  Involved  in  cleaning  up  the  case- 
load; in  other  words,  whether  we  should 
do  it  in  2  or  3  years. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  as  to  the  presence  of  un- 
qualified persons  who  are  on  the  aid 
program  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
paraphrase  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  determined  In  1962,  through  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  welfare  caseloads  by 
departmental  investigators  working 
with  Investigators  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  office,  that  59.7  percent  of  the 
ADC  caseload  was  Ineligible. 

It  was  found  that  58.8  percent  of  the 
GPA  caseload  was  ineligible,  and  that 
39  8  percent  of  the  APTD  caseload  was 
ineligible.  In  view  of  these  findings  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  his  report  to  my 
.subcommittee,  recommended  that  these 
caseloads  be  brought  under  continuing 
investigation,  and  that  they  be  refined; 
and  .so.  at  that  time.  Congress  allowed  77 
additional  Investigators.  That  was  not 
enough.  But  since  that  time,  upon  one 
occasion,  investigators  were  added  which 
«-ould  have  been  sufficient  in  number  to 
have  completed  the  job,  but  these  were 
over  and  above  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  their  addi- 
tion Consequently,  we  still  have  77  in- 
vestigators. The  Job  has  not  yet  been 
done  I  share  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  that  inellgibles  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able 
to  tell  what  a  translation  in  dollars,  of 
those  percentages  of  Ineligible  cases 
meant  In  improper  pasonents? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
unable  to  do  so  just  now. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  available  a 
comparison  of   the  per   capita  cost  of 


government  in  Washington  to  that  of 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable size? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  do 
not  have  that  information  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  appropriation 
recommended  is  below  the  supplemental 
budget  estimate  but  above  the  House 
allocation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  increase  refiected  by  the 
amount  the  Senate  recommends  and 
that  given  by  the  House? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  to 
why  it  Is  below  the  budget  estimate,  may 
I  say  that  the  budget  estimate,  which  in- 
cluded the  regular  estimate  and  the  sup- 
plemental estimate,  was  $428  million, 
which  was  in  excess  of  the  revenues 
available.  The  estimated  overall  reve- 
nues, with  the  pessage  of  the  revenue 
bill,  amoimted  to  only  $421  million.  So 
we  had  a  budget  estimate  in  excess  of 
the  total  revenues,  being  $428  million 
for  the  former  as  against  $421  million 
for  the  latter.  This  is  one  very  gcxxl 
reason  why  the  appropriation  is  below 
the  overall  budget  estimate.  Simply  put, 
the  estimated  available  revenues  fall 
short  of  the  total  budget  requests. 

There  are  other  factors,  too. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
yield,  but  I  had  not  finished  answering 
the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
partially  answers  the  first  half  of  the 
Senator's  question. 

Now.  as  to  why  the  Senate  appropria- 
tion is  above  the  House  amount,  we  had 
addltlonsd  revenues  with  which  to  work. 
Therefore,  we  restored  the  $12.8  million 
in  capital  outlay  funds  for  highways. 
We  restored  |4.5  million  for  the  rail  rapid 
transit,  and  we  restored  $3.6  million  for 
the  public  school  capital  outlay  items. 
These  items  alone  amoimted  to  approxi- 
mately $21  million.  Consequently,  the 
Senate  appropriation  exceeds  the  figure 
allowed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  how  much  does 
the  committee  recommendation  exceed 
the  grant  that  was  made  last  year  by  the 
Federal  Goverrunent?  It  Is  $50  million 
thlsyetu-.    What  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  $43.5 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  raised  it 
by  $6.5  million.  I  think  it  would  be  v^ell 
if  a  comparison  could  possibly  be  ob- 
tained for  next  year's  budget,  to  show 
what  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
are  spending  for  genersil  operation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  complete  command  he 
has  in  his  mind  of  the  different  costs  of 
different  Items  without  looking  to  mem- 
orandiuns  td^refresh  his  memory.  It  is 
rather  astoimdlng  and  refreshing  to  me 
that  the  Senator  has  such  a  retentive 
memory. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  wish  to  ask  a  question?  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  I  rise  to  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
for  the  report  he  is  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  morning.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
every  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  examined  the  committee  report. 
The  amotmts  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  Police  Department  are  highly  de- 
served. As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  for 
years,  on  the  District  of  Colxmibia  Com- 
mittee, supported  supplying  the  police 
with  the  manpower,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities that  they  need.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  not  supported  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures in  law-  enforcement  that  the  po- 
lice have  advocated  from  time  to  time, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  con- 
sistent insistence  that  we  give  the  police 
department  the  manpower,  equipment, 
and  facilities  that  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  duties  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  by 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, including  appropriations  for  the 
police,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  corol- 
lary to  that  matter  is  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  schools.  Here,  too, 
I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  particularly  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  performed  an  outstanding 
service  for  the  Congress  by  bringing  in 
this  amoimt  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  deserving  of  the 
commendation  I  am  expressing.  I  also 
wish  to  say,  having  talked  with  other 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  that  the  Senator  vrlll  find 
that  it  is  a  unanimous  feeling.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
for  his  generous  remarks.  I  regret  that 
we  are  so  late  in  the  session  in  bringing 
this  bin  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Appropri- 
tions  Committee  in  the  other  body  de- 
layed its  action  on  the  bill  and  quite 
rightly,  hoping  that  the  revenue  bill 
could  first  be  passed.  Finally,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  not  delay  the 
bill  any  longer;  but  the  delay  there, 
which  I  think  was  well  advised,  necessi- 
tated our  delayed  action  on  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  We  were  able  to  begin 
hearings  on  this  bill  only  on  Saturdays 
a  week  ago  this  past  Saturday.  We 
completed  hearings  last  Thursday  and 
marked  up  the  bill  yesterday. 

I  wish  to  express  genuine  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  for  their  fine 
cooperation  and  able  assistance  in  con- 
ducting the  hearings.    I  also  wish   to 
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express  appreciation  to  our  faithful  and 
very  capable  clerk.  Mr  Merrick  Due  to 
a  death  In  my  family.  I  had  to  lean  con- 
siderably upon  these  Senators  to  keep 
the  hearings  Koins;  and  upon  Mr  Mer- 
rick to  keep  the  paperwork  moving 

Mr  LAUSCTIE  Several  years  ago  on 
the  floor  of  Senate  I  participated  In  a 
discussion  regarding  the  fi.scal  status  of 
thf  Stadi'jm  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia My  recollection  Is  that  in  that  dis- 
cusvslon  thei^  was  pointed  out  the  cost 
of  the  stadium  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  stadium  would  be  self-axnortLzing. 
but  that  tf  It  was  not  the  US  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  meet  the  payments 
of  mterest  and  principal  as  they  ^'caxne 
due 

Is  there  anything  in  the  record  deal- 
ing with  thLs  subject?  If  there  is  not. 
can  the  Senator  ^Ive  a  summary  of  the 
present  status  of  the  Stadium  of  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I 
understand  It.  under  the  original  legis- 
lation a  revolving  fund  was  provided  for, 
but  at  no  time  in  the  ensuing  years 
have  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expejidl- 
tures  so  as  to  permit  such  a  'und  to 
materialize  Therefore,  no  mor  ey  has 
been  put  Into  any  revolvmg  funr,  which 
would  enable  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  pay  off  the  principal  in- 
debtedness on  the  bondjs,  which  are  held 
by  the  public,  when  they  t)ecome  due  for 
redemption  .Vs  I  understpjid  It.  the 
entire  amount  involved  is  $19  8  million 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  interest 
load'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  The  in- 
terest load  has  varied.  This  year  $767.- 
000  la  In  the  bill  for  payment  of  interest. 
We  are  not  paying  anything  on  the 
principal,  however,  but  each  year  we 
have  to  make  an  appropriation  to  defray 
the  Interest  cost  In  some  years  this 
figure  has  t>een  slightly  higher  This 
year  the  House  allowed  $767  000 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Are  any  insUllments 
on  the  principal  Indebtedness  becoming 
due' 

Mr  B^TID  of  West  VlrgUUti  None 
has  been  paid  At  the  present  time,  we 
are  proceedL'^g  on  the  t)asls  of  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury  SLnd  then  appropriat- 
ing through  the  bill  to  pay  tack  the 
borrowing  for  payments  on  the  Interest 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Alone '' 

Mr    B\'RD  of  West  Virginia.     Alone 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Was  there  any  sur- 
plus In  the  Treasury  in  the  operation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  SUdlum  over 
and  above  the  payment  of  the  expense  of 
operating  If 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    No. 

Mr  LAUSCHE     Was  there  a  deficit? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  there 
was  a  deficit,  because  we  liave  to  pay  the 
Interest.  The  receipts  do  not  even  make 
the  Interest  payments.  They  have  barely 
covered  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  have  not  even 
been  able  to  meet  the  operating  costs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  SUdlum? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglrUa,  They 
have  not  been  in  excess  thereof. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Much  less  being  able 
to  meet  the  Interest  payments  and.  still 


worse,  being  unable  to  meet  the  capital 
payments? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  effort  been 
made  to  have  tne  US.  Government  take 
It  over  as  its  orphan  or  white  elephant? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question,  I  presume  this 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  are  the  provi- 
sions, if  the  Senator  can  recall,  as  to  how 
the  capital  will  be  amortized?  Is  It  over 
a  20-  or  30-year  basis? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  Mr  Tobriner  indicated  in  the  hear- 
ings that  the  bonds  would  t)ecome  due  In 
20  years.  Mr.  Schuyler  Lowe  Indicated 
that  the  stadium  would  revert  to  the  US 
Crovemment  in  the  year  2007. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  US  Govern- 
ment each  year,  since  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  has  been  in  operation, 
had  to  pay  the  interest  obligation?  Has 
there  been  any  due? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  that  is  correct. 
However.  I  have  only  bten  handling  this 
bill  for  6  years.  I  can  speak  only  to  the 
6  years  of  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  flnaJ  question. 
Was  It  anticipated  In  the  prospectus 
when  the  bonds  were  sold  that  by  1966,  at 
least,  the  bicome  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  interest  payments? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  income  would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  Interest 
payments  and  would  even  be  such  as  to 
provide  for  a  revolving  fund  with  which 
to  pay  off  the  principal  Indebtedness.  The 
Senator  may  be  sure  that  I  mtend  to  ex- 
plore this  matter  next  year 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  usual  meticulous 
and  thorough  Job  of  presenting  a  most 
difficult  subject  The  Senator  has  re- 
ceived his  share  of  criticism  In  the  press 
and  elsewhere — on  occaision  much  more 
than  should  have  t>een  directed  at  him — 
and  I  am  therefore  delighted  to  pay  him 
tribute  at  this  time  for  his  excellent  han- 
dling of  a  good  appropriation  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  can  well  understand  why  it 
was  reported  unanimously  I  think  It 
is  a  good  bill.  It  satisfies  the  needs  of 
the  policemen,  the  teachers,  and  the 
many  other  facilities  in  the  District. 
Even  more,  It  indicates  the  real  and  con- 
structive interest  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia — a.*; 
a  place  for  residents,  as  a  place  for 
workers  and  as  the  seat  of  the  Nation's 
Capital 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  commendation  and  con- 
gratulation for  a  Job  extremely  well 
done  on  this  measure.    I  anticipate  Its 


overwhelming  acceptance  by  the  Senate- 
and  that  prospect  is  made  possible  by 
his  outstanding  and  diligent  efforts. 

Noteworthy,  too.  for  obtaining  an  a;.- 
propriations  measure  as  sound  as  thi.'- 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  !.Mr 
CaseI  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
his  strong  support  and  cooperation  a.^ 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  dlstingulshtd  majority  leader  I 
have  always  had  the  encouragement  o: 
his  support,  which  has  aided  me  great!;. 
I  have  also  had  his  complete  coopera- 
tion I  have  known  of  his  great  Interest 
in  the  problems  which  confront  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  I  am  most  grate- 
ful for  the  support  which  he  has  giver. 
not  only  to  me  but  also  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  in  the  deliber- 
ations on  this  bill  and  its  predecessors 

I  appreciate,  more  than  I  can  say,  the 
complimentary  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  of  admiration,  not  only  n 
a  Senator  and  as  our  leader  but  also  as 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  wore. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  tht 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ac. 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  should  like  to  join  moft 
heartily  in  everytliing  which  the  di?- 
tlngulslied  majority  leader  has  sale 
about  the  distinguished  Senator  frorr. 
West  Virginia. 

I  have  served  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  the  subcommittee  for 
several  years,  and  I  want  to  state  that 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  more  hard- 
working and  more  knowledgeable  of  the 
details  of  this  bill.  He  has  conscien- 
tiously taken  the  trouble  to  travel  about 
the  District  and  visit  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  police  stations,  and  other  agen- 
cies. He  has  made  it  a  point  to  be  per- 
sonally and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  questions  which  confront  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Senator 
who  has  been  more  fearless  and  fair  in 
doing  his  Job. 

I  take  pleasure,  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  on  his  subcommittee.  In  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  and  my  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  chalrma.'. 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator 
In  handling  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation measures.  I  have  always  l;ac 
the  unstinting  and  full  support  of  thf 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  which  I  am  grateful  and  wiu.- 
out  which  my  problems  would  have  beer, 
always  Infinitely  greater. 

I  want  also  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  and  the  guidance  which 
have  been  given  to  me  by  the  Senate: 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstau 
an  ex  olBclo  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  has  consistently  evinced  a 
story  interest  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
matters,  and  his  help  has  been  Invalua- 


ble. I  have  enjoyed  working  with  him 
over  the  years  and  I  only  regret  that,  by 
his  decision,  this  relationship  will  come 
to  an  end  viith  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate.     He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  ranking 
minority  member,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present  during  the  markup  of  the  bill 
and  during  the  hearings,  and  who  is  also 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
today. 

These  men  have  all  contributed  to 
whatever  good  work  may  have  been  ac- 
complished not  only  this  year  but  also 
in  past  years. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  may  feel 
that  this  is  not  a  very  important  bill. 
Stime  may  also  feel  that  we  should  not 
have  to  give  our  time  to  develop  hearings 
and  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  operation  and 
functions  of  the  city  of  Washington.  But 
I  do  not  share  these  feelings.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  city  which  is  closest  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  Washing- 
ton, DC,  as  the  seat  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  most  important  city  In 
the  Nation — if  not  in  the  world.  So,  I 
do  not  consider  It  a  demeaning  task,  nor 
do  I  consider  it  to  be  an  unimportant 
task.  I  coiLsider  it  to  be  an  honorable 
one  and  I  am  happy  to  carry  the  burdens 
encumbent  upon  me  as  chairman  of  the 
.Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  think  It  Is  a 
challenging  and  interesting  and  impor- 
tant assignment,  anc"  I  appreciate  the 
plaudits  and  approbation  extended  by 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  this  morning. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  want  to  associate 
!ny.self  with  the  compliments  which  are 
b<iiig  paid  to  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  work  and 
the  problems  which  this  bill  entails.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  done  his 
cu.«tomai-y  and  usual  meticulous  job.  It 
seems  to  me.  in  eoing  through  the  report, 
and  having  studied  it  as  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
ttiat  thi.s  Is  one  of  the  best  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bills  which  has 
ever  been  broupht  forward. 

I  compliment  him  for  it. 

I  do  have  a  few  observations  and  a 
few  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

First.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  raised  the  salaries  of  policemen, 
firemen,  and  teachers,  9.9  percent  for 
policemen  and  firemen,  and  something 
like  8  9  percent  for  teachers.  The  over- 
all total  cost  of  that  pay  Incretise  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10  million.  We 
arrived  at  that  figure  In  conference  yes- 
terday. We  shall  call  up  the  conference 
report  in  the  Senate  Just  as  soon  as  the 
staff  has  properly  documented  and  pre- 
pared the  necessary  papers. 

Has  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
taken  Into  consideration  in  this  partic- 


ular appropriation  bill  the  action  of  the 
legislative  committee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  In 
anticipation  of  the  pay  increase  for 
teachers,  firemen,  and  policemen,  the 
committee  allowed  a  reserve  of  $14  mil- 
lion, which  includes  the  additional  $10 
million  Federal  payment  made  available 
by  the  committee  so  ably  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  The  reserve 
should  tsJte  care  of  contingencies,  clas- 
sified increases,  various  wage  board  in- 
creases, and  the  increase  in  pay  of  fire- 
men, teachers,  and  policemen. 

Mr.  BTBLiE.    I  appreciate  that. 

On  the  question  of  police  strength,  do 
I  understand  correctly  that  the  author- 
ized or  the  funded  strength  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,100  policemen? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  3,100 
policemen  are  authorized,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings  there  were  vacancies 
numbering  270. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  last  figure  I  had  was 
230. 

The  ssdary  increases  for  policemen  will 
take  them  from  a  beginning  salary  of  a 
little  over  $6,000  to  $6,700.  It  was  the 
thinldng  of  the  legislative  committee, 
and  I  tliink  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  conference,  that  raising  that 
salary  to  $6,700  will  enable  the  recruit- 
ing officers  within  the  Police  Department 
to  bring  the  police  strength  up  to  the 
authorized  funded  strength.  A  shortage 
of  270  is  too  much  of  a  shortage,  and  I 
hope  the  increase  in  the  salary  will  re- 
sult in  taking  up  the  lag  in  short  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  very  helpful  factor  In  filling 
the  vacancies  that  presently  exist  in  the 
Department.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  done  a  great  deal  of  very 
good  work  in  helping  to  bring  about  tWs 
pay  increase. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  may 
I  say  that  the  beginning  salary  for  Dis- 
trict policemen  of  $6,010  is  below  the 
beginning  salary  in  any  of  the  adjacent 
jurisdictions;  but  with  this  increase,  to 
which  the  Senator  alludes,  it  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  in  any  of  the  adja- 
cent jurisdictions.  This  fact  should 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  filling  of  the 
vacancies  and  should  encourage  the  re- 
tention of  policemen  who  are  already  on 
the  force. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that  observa- 
tion. My  experience  is  that  when  we  do 
this,  the  surrounding  jurisdictions  will 
also  raise  the  salaries.  However,  we 
know  of  no  easier  path  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation than  by  attempting  to  keep  the 
salary  at  a  high  level  in  order  to  get  the 
policemen  and  keep  policemen  in  this 
career  of  public  service.  Certainly,  we 
need  the  best  trained  men  we  can  secure 
in  that  respect. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  item  in 
which  I  have  long  had  an  interest,  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows,  and 
that  is  in  respect  to  the  highway  and 
transit  problem.  I  have  always  taken  the 
view  that  we  should  have  a  balanced 
system. 

I  understand  this  bill  carries  sufficient 
fimds  to  move  the  transit  program  ahead 
on  schedule.  Is  that  a  correct  under- 
standing? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can 
only  say  that  this  bill  allows  the  full 
budget  request.  We  have  restored  the 
amounts  deleted  by  the  House,  in  the 
amount  of  $4.5  million  for  i-ail  rapid 
transit  and  $12.8  million  for  capital  out- 
lay highway  projects. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  amount  that  the 
NCTA  requested  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  was 
the  amount  that  was  requested. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  refresh 
my  memory  as  to  the  timetable  ahead  as 
to  when  we  will  get  into  an  operational 
rapid  transit  system  for  the  city? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows  this  bet- 
ter than  I. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  not  positive.  I 
thought  it  was  in  the  range  of  1971  or 
1972. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  question  is 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee this  year  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
NCTA  on  schedule.  The  Senator's  an- 
swer is.  "Yes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  ap- 
propriations recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee put  both  the  highway  and  rail 
rapid  transit  items  back  on  the  track. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Again,  I  repeat,  I  think  the  chairman 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  and  has  brought 
forth  one  of  the  best  appropriation  bills 
involving  the  District  of  Columbia  we 
have  ever  had  before  us.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  restored  11  positions  for 
public  libraries  and  allowed  moneys  for 
air  conditioning  five  existing  libraries 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  was  wise  and 
fully  justified. 

A.cain  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  the  fine  work 
he  did  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  and  congenial  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded, for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment,  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  have  been 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  5.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "$49,000,000"  and  Insert  "$50,- 
000.000":  In  line  23.  after  the  word  "Law", 
to  strike  out  "85-515"  and  insert  "86-515"; 
In  line  25.  after  the  word  "appropriated", 
to  strike  out  "$23,000,000"  and  Insert  "$37.- 
527.500";  and  on  jjage  3.  line  7.  after  the 
word  "fund",  to  strike  out  "$22,500,000"  and 
insert  "$25,027,500.  highway  fund  $12,000,- 
000'. 
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On  pa«e  3.  line  17,  ifter  ihe  word  "Com- 
im««lon«rB"  U3  Btrlks  out  »2a.098.300"  aoid 
Inaert  IM. 717,000".  in  line  18.  ufter  tne 
word  "wtilch'.  to  strike  out  ■  t32i.')00"  and 
Lnaert  ■»425.000'  .  In  line  20.  arter  the  word 
'•»nd".  to  itnke  out  »357.dOO"  njid  Insert 
•■$2*4. 300".  and  on  page  4.  line  9.  after  the 
word  inveatlgauons  ■  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  the  amount  '>f 
$257,300  appropriated  herein  for  the  Wtv»h- 
ington  Itfetropolltan  Are*  lYanalt  Authority 
•hall  be  iivallable  only  upon  the  enticuven'. 
Into  law  of  S  3463.  86th  Cfngieat.  or  almlltir 
leglaUtiun  " 

On   page    4     line   22    after   the   word   "of". 

to  strike   ;>ut     1100"  and  Insert     $400";   and 

In    line    23     after    the    word      purpoees".    to 

strike        out  $85203.000"        and        insert 

$8*027  000" 

On  page  '3  a:  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to 
strike  out  $80,003,000"  and  Insert 
"$81,172,000  ■ 

On  page  8  line  13  after  the  word  "Park", 
to  strike  out  "$1 1.990.000"  and  Insert  "$1^.- 
441,000" 

On  pa<fe  9.  line  20.  after  the  word  "Health", 
to  strike  out  "$89,314,000"  and  Insert  "$8S.- 
3<».800":  In  line  23.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$3e"  and  Insert  "$38  and  on 
page  7  line  19  after  the  word  "Rehabilita- 
tion". Ui  insert  the  following  additional  pro- 
viso 'PToitded  furtKer,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
two  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  for  the 
treatment,  Lri  any  Institution  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commlaaloners 
and  located  either  within  or  without  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  Individuals  found  by 
a  court  to  t>e  chronic  alcoholics  " 

On  page  8  line  9.  after  the  word  'only",  to 
strike  out  "$14,830,000"  and  Insert  "$15,122.- 
000'.  in  line  10.  after  the  word  "vhlch".  to 
strike  out  "$9,922,500"  and  Insert  "$10,118.- 
000".  and  In  line  11.  after  the  word  "Includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$888,900  '  and  Insert  "$1.- 
068,900" 

On  page  8,  line  17,  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$23,782,000"  and  Insert  "$23  - 
982,500":  In  Une  18.  after  the  word  "which", 
to  strike  out  $7,779,400"  and  Insert  "$7,834,- 
900".  and  In  line  19.  after  the  word  fund", 
to  strike  out  "$4,664,100"  and  Insert  "$4,- 
967.300" 

On   page    10.   after   Une  2.   to   Insert: 
"strrrLtiewT  or  claims  and  suits 

"yor  the  payment  of  claims  In  excess  of 
$250  approved  by  the  Commissioners  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Februiry  11.  1929.  aa  amended  (45  Stat 
1190.    49   Stat.    500:    65    SUt     131).    $42,100" 

On  ;page  11.  Une  14.  after  the  word 
"Schoor",  to  Insert  "new  elementary  school 
In  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  Road  and  Douglass 
Street  Northeast.  Payne  EemenUry  School 
addition.  Shepherd  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion. Turner  Elementary  School  addition 
Blmey  Elementary  School  addition.  Deal 
Junior  High  School  addition.  Browne  Junior 
High  School  addition,  Hlne  Junior  High 
School  addition.  Wilson  Senior  High  Schoo: 
addiuon,  Spingam-Phelp*  Stadium.  Sharpe 
Health  School  addition,  public  school  ware- 
bouse  addlUon,  Congreas  Heights  Elementary 
School  r»pJac«iaent.  new  eJecnentjiry  school 
In  the  vicinity  of  Klchols  Avenue  a^d  Chesa- 
peake Street  Southwest.  Randle  Highland: 
Elementary  School  addition.  Receiving  Home 
for  Children  addition.  Northwest  Sanltatlor. 
Oarage,";  on  pc^^e  12,  line  5.  after  the  word 
"Plant",  to  Insert  "construction  of  the  West 
Administration  bullcilngs,  new  rourthuuse 
btilldlng,",  at  the  beginning  of  1  ne  31  to 
Insert  "Shadd  Elementary  School  addition. 
Oartiet- Patterson  Junior  High  Sch  )ol  altera- 
tions. Randall  Junior  High  School  addition. 
Nichols  Avenue  Elementary  Schocl  replace- 


ment, new  elementary  school  In  the  vicinity 
of  7th  and  Webster  Streeu  Northwest,  Tyler 
Elementary  School  addition,",  on  page  13. 
line  1.  after  the  word  "plant",  to  strike  out 
"$488,000"  ajid  Insert  "$114,000".  In  line  2. 
after  the  word  "buildings",  to  insert  "and 
$4,537  500  for  the  purpoeee  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1966";  at  the 
beginning  of  Unfl  5  to  strike  out  "$46,730.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$68,344,200";  In  Une  6.  after 
"1967".  to  strike  out  "$2,063,900"  and  Insert 
"$14,859,000":  and  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "$2,303,000"  and  Insert 
$3,818,500". 
On  page  17.  Une  13.  after  the  figure 
"$500000  ■,  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further  That  the  limitation  of  $13  300  per 
annum  for  cotnpetveatlon  of  the  command - 
Ing  general  of  the  D  C  National  Guard,  con- 
tained In  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
prlaUon  Act.  1991,  shall  hereafter  be  $17,560," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendment*  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tlfne. 

The  bill  'HR  17636'  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  It  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Brewstxr  I ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr  Church  1 .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr,  Kennedy],  the  5>enator 
from  Georijia  I  Mr  TalmadgeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  fMr  Tydings).  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr  Robert- 
son! are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr  Anderson  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr  Douglas),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  F\tlbricht1,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
McInty-re],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
fMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr  Randolph  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Russell  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
ERs!.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Williams  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr  Eastland]  are  necessarily 
ab.sent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster  1 .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Church!,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ( Mr  Kennedy  1  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
IntyreI.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr  Randolph!,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  Tydings  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  AllottI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask], 


the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOopER],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr,  Pearson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  i  M.- 
Carlson] and  the  Senator  from  Illinoii 
(Mr.  Dirksen]  are  detained  on  officia. 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  ] .  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case!,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis],  tht 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Dirksen  ] .  ihr 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper" 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits" 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson; 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr 
Tower  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No    295  Leg.) 
YEAS— 70 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Murphy 

Baas 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

BogKs 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va 

Lau.sche 

RlblcofT 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Long.  Mo. 

Russell,  Ga 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Saltonstall 

CTark 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Cotton 

Miiiisfleld 

Simpson 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

McCnellan 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McOee 

Stennts 

Brvln 

Mi-Oovern 

Symington 

Pannln 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams.  Dpi 

Oorp 

Munroney 

Yar  bo  rough 

Orlflln 

Montoya 

Young.  N  Dftk 

OTiienlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Morton 

Hart 

Moas 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VO'nNG — 30 

Allott 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Anderson 

PulbrlKht 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Case 

Javits 

RusscU.  S  C 

CHiurch 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  NY 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Douglas 

Met<«lf 

Williams.  N  J 

So  the  bill  'HR.  17636)  was  passed. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bell  did  not  ring  in  the  New  Office  Build- 
ing. I  was  phoned  from  the  cloakrooir. 
about  the  vote  on  the  appropriation  bill 
I  ?ot  here  after  the  vote  was  over.  Hac 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  sield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
as  one  who  serves  on  the  Armed  Sen- 
Ices  Committee  and  the  Appropriation.- 
Committee,  I  did  not  get  to  the  Chamber 
in  time  to  make  a  statement. 

The  members  of  the  Approprlationf 
Committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  join 
In    congratulating    the    Senator    from 


West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget.  We  supported  him 
in  the  committee  and  joined  in  his  rec- 
ommendations which  we  believe  were 
wise  and  will  be  helpful  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  &nd  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRK.  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Saltonstall  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MANDATORY  REPORTING  BY  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  HOSPITALS  OF  CER- 
TAIN INJURIES  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9985)  to  provide 
for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  or  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  In- 
juries caused  by  firearms  or  other  dan- 
gerous weapons.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  In  the  chair ) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

<Por  conference  repnjrt,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  13,  1966,  p.  26587. 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
would  the  Senator  explain  what  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  acceded  to? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  House  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate  bill  except 
section  4  of  the  bill  that  provided  for  a 
criminal  penalty  for  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals who  fail  to  make  a  mandatory 
report  to  the  police  department  concem- 
inii  persons  who  are  treated  for  Injuries 
caused  by  firearms  or  other  dangerous 
weapons. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  cominlttee  re- 
port in  explanation  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THl     BILI. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  Is 
to  require  the  reporting  by  physicians  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  by  hos- 
pitals   or    similar    Institutions,    of    Injuries 


caused  by  flreanns  or  other  dangerous 
weapons. 

Under  the  term*  of  the  bill  a  report  must 
be  made  by  any  physician  or  other  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Healing  Arts  Practice  Act.  having  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  person  com- 
ing before  him  for  examination  or  treatment 
has  suffered  an  injury  caused  by  any  dan- 
gerous weapon  occurring  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  or  has  suffered  an  Injury 
caused  by  a  firearm,  whether  self-inflicted, 
accidental,  or  occurring  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

It  Is  provided  that  when  such  physician, 
or  other  licensed  person  Is  performing  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  hospital  or  similar 
Institution,  and  detects  such  an  injury  as 
described  above,  he  shall  notify  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  or  Institution,  who 
In  turn  Is  required  to  make  the  report.  The 
Initial  report  shall  be  oral,  and  It  shall  be 
made  Immediately  by  telephone  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  followed  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable  by  a  written  report.  Such 
report,  when  readily  available,  shall  contain 
the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the  Injured 
person,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
person's  Injuries. 

The  bill  under  section  3  grants  any  per- 
son, boepltal,  or  Institution  participating 
In  good  faith  In  the  making  of  a  report 
Immunity  from  any  liability,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, that  might  otherwise  be  incurred  or 
Imposed  with  respect  to  the  making  of  such 
report. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  widespread 
support  from  the  doctors,  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  police  department  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  were  very 
minor.  We  had  no  problems  at  all  in 
getting  unanimous  agreement  in  confer- 
ence on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


PREMARITAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — CON- 
FERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  reix)rt  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJR.  3314)  to  require  pre- 
marital examinations  in  the  I>istrict  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

•ITie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


MANDATORY  REPORTING  OF  CER- 
TAIN PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OF  CHIL- 
DREN IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— CONFERENCE  RE- 

PORT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  10304)  to  provide 
for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  physi- 
cians and  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  physical  abuse  of 
children.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
iFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  13,  1966,  p.  26586, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


BONANZA      FOR      EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  lead  editorial  in  this 
mornings  Washington  Post,  which  I 
think  is  a  brilliant  and  penetrating  ana- 
lytical editorial  on  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional legislation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  highly  com- 
mend the  writer  of  the  editorial. 

I  think  that  the  editorial  sets  forth  a 
very  fair  and  accurate  appraisal  and 
complete  justification  of  the  action  that 
the  Senate  took  not  only  on  the  higher 
education  bill  but  also  on  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  bill. 

There  Iseing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bonanza  for  Education 

Twice  in  the  past  week  the  Senate  has  au- 
thorized Federal  aid  to  education  in  amounts 
greatly  exceeding  those  approved  by  the 
House  and  dramatically  In  excess  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations.  The  anomaly  Is 
at  once  startling  and  melancholy.  It  Is  star- 
tling because  the  reverse  has  customarily 
been  the  case;  a  succession  of  Presidents 
have  iisked  for  school  aid  far  beyond  what 
Congress  was  willing  to  grant.  It  is  melan- 
choly because  even  the  sums  authorized  fall 
far  below  what  the  schools  really  need. 

Last  Ttiursday  the  Senate  voted  to  author- 
ize W.4  billion  m  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  during  the  next  two 
years — some  $600  million  more  than  the 
House  Is  expected  to  authorize  for  the  same 
period.  Assuming  a  compromise  settlement 
between  the  two,  the  final  authorization  will 
be  three-quarters  of  a  billion  above  the 
President's  request.  And  on  Monday  the 
Senate  surpassed  the  House  by  a  billion  and 
a  half  In  approving  a  program  of  $4-4  billion 
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•(2)   has,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
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certificate  Is  filed,  and.  In  the  case  of  self- 
employment  In  a  trade  or  business   (as  de- 
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at  Aiil  to  colleges  and  their  student.1  la  the 
form  of  a  Higher  Education  bill  Siins  any 
home  rule  rider  for  the  District  of  Ctlumbla 
The  bulk  of  this  money  would  go  for  the  con- 
struction of  clasar  KjmB.  libraries  and  other 
academic  facilities,  and  It  goes  beyond  what 
President  Johnson  wanted  by  a  cool  bllUon 

Why  this  sudden  nvalanche  of  affluence  for 
education'  The  answer  lies  we  like  to  think, 
Ln  a  recent  realization  by  the  country,  re- 
flected m  Congress,  that  goud  schools  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  any  Great  Society 
For  40  years — «\er  since  the  First  World 
War  public  soncxjl  systems  all  over  the 
country  have  been  allowed  to  fall  Into  decay 
Adequate  financing  lay  beyond  local  means. 
and  Federal  aid  was  frustrated  for  decades 
by  controversy  over  the  Inclusion  of  pa- 
rochial schools  When  at  last  Federal  aid  t)e- 
gan  to  be  m.-ide  .-ivallable.  the  accumulated 
need  was  so  tremendous  that  Congress 
seemed  to  be  drooling  It  out  In  mere  drops 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Under  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  Cohen  complained  last  sum- 
mer, however,  that  the  aid  was  coming  In 
larger  gobs  than  the  schools  could  usefully 
absorb  It  might  result,  he  said,  "in  wasted 
funds.  Inadequately  planned  expenditures 
and  projects  which  would  not  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  purpose  of  the  act  " 

It  is  true  that  appropriations  made  now. 
after  the  commencement  of  the  school  year, 
are  hard  to  Incorporate  In  academic  budgets 
If  they  are  withheld  now,  however,  the  same 
situation  Is  all  too  likely  to  arise  again  a  year 
b«nce — late  appropriations  which  the  schools 
are  Ill-prepared  to  utilize  One  can  hardly 
help  thinking,  moreover,  that  the  real  reason 
for  looking  this  congressional  gift  horse  In 
the  mouth  is  to  bolster  President  Johnson's 
tight  budget  policy. 

We  think  economy  Is  desirable  But  we 
also  think  that  education  is  Just  about  the 
last  place  to  practice  It  School  sigl  ts  have 
to  be  vastly  elevated  New  school  pUnts  are 
desperately  needed  Additional  teachers 
ought  to  be  recruited — and  at  salaries  that 
win  attract  young  people  of  high  caliber — 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Schools  deserve 
top  domestic  priority.  Congresslon.jl  recog- 
nition of  this  need  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged Instead  of  seeking  reasons  for 
rejection,  the  Administration  ought  to  be 
■eeklng  means  for  effective  utiUzatlsn  of  all 
the  funds  that  Congress  can  prudently 
provide. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loul.slana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  Sisk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re>cmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  messai^e  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatlv.s  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate 

S  405  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oabrtel  A. 
Nahas  and  Vera  Nahas; 

S  1J75  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
EUxi  L  .  owned  by  Harold  Bunker  .f  Matlnl- 
cus.  Maine  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges; 


S.  1375.  An  act  providing  a  method  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  grazing  per- 
mits by  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose 
Joaquin  Diaz  Franquiz; 

S  3457.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jorge 
.\jbaszyc  Volsky; 

S.  3567.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hilda 
W.  Perez  de  Oonzaleei 

S  2640  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Oull- 
lermo  Rodriguez; 

S  2738  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ezzat 
N.  Asaad; 

S  2739  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  Asaad, 

S.  2761.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Sanguily.  Jr  ; 

S.  2771.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  Louise 
Schuman  Strunk; 

S.  3106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Alberto 
L.  Martinez;  and 

S.  3238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mat^ue 
Sato 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate; 

S  769  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S  1068  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  B. 
Starr; 

S  1137  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Rafael 
Pedro  Martinez  Torres;  and 

S  2801  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Gilbert  Maddaglrl  and  Heather  Gilbert  Mad- 
daglrl. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S  699'  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  certain 
periods  of  reemployment  of  annuitants 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  annuities 
of  their  surviving  spouses,  with  amend- 
ments. In  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  112'  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
change  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  1310. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President,  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  S  39021  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  related  provisions 
of  law  to  extend  hospital  Insuraiice  bene- 
fits to  persons  presently  not  insured 
therefor,  to  increase  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  benefits  payable 
under  title  II  of  such  act,  to  provide 
minimum  benefits  to  persons  who,  at  a?e 
65,  are  not  insured  for  benefits  under 
such  title,  to  increase  the  amount  of  in- 
come individuals  may  earn  without  suf- 
fering deductions  from  benefits  payable 
under  such  title,  and  otherwise  to  Im- 
prove  the  social  security  program,   in- 


troduced by  Mr  Prouty.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  tu 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

8.  3902 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related  provisions  of  law  to  extend  hospital 
insurance  benefits  to  persons  presently  not 
Insured  therefor,  to  lncrea.se  old-age  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  benefits 
payable  under  title  II  of  such  Act,  to  pro- 
vide minimum  benefits  to  persons  who,  at 
age  65,  are  not  insured  for  benefits  under 
such  title,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  in- 
come Individuals  may  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  benefits  payable  un- 
der such  title,  and  otherwise  to  Improve 
the  social  security  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou>e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1966". 

COVERAGE     roB     HOSPITAL     INSURANCE     BENEFITS 
FOR  PERSONS  NOT  INSURED  THEREFOR 

Sec,  2.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)    Anyone  who — 

"(1)    has  attained  the  age  of  65. 

"(2)  Is  not,  and  upon  filing  application 
for  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  sectl  in 
303  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  not  be 
entitled  to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
section  236  of  such  Act.  and  Is  not  certifiable 
as  a  qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary 
under  section  21  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937, 

"(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  210(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act),  and  Is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  (Bl  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  who  has  re- 
sided In  the  United  States  (as  so  defined) 
continuously  during  the  five  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  month  in  which  he  flies 
application  under  this  section,  and 

"(4)  has  filed  an  application  under  th:.« 
section  in  such  manner  and  In  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed m  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  In  this  sec 
tlon )  be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes  of  section 
326  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  be  entitled 
to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  such 
section  202  for  each  month,  beginning  with 
the  first  month  in  which  he  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  and  endlne 
with  the  month  In  which  he  becomes  (or 
upon  filing  application  for  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  such  section  202  of  such 
Act  would  become)  entitled  to  hospital  In- 
surance benefits  under  such  section  226  or 
becomes  certifiable  as  a  qualified  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiary  An  individual  whi 
would  have  met  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  subsection  In  any  month  had  he  filed 
application  under  paragraph  i4)  hereof  be- 
fore the  end  of  such  month  shall  be  deemed 
t.i  have  met  such  requirements  in  such 
mouth  If  he  files  such  application  before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  month  following  such 
month.  No  application  under  this  section 
which  Is  filed  by  an  Individual  more  than  3 
months  before  the  first  month  In  which  he 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (li 
i2),  and  i3)  shall  be  accepted  as  an  appli- 
cation for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  u' 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Individual  who — 

"  ( 1 )  Is.  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month 
In  which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  a  member  of  any  organization 
referred  to  in  section  210(a)  (17)  of  the  Sf'- 
clal  Sectirlty  Act.  or 


"(2)  has,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
month,  been  convicted  of  any  offense  listed 
in  section  202  (  u  i  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(  b  I  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
i;i)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 


INCSEASK  IN  OLD-AGE,  ST7RVTVOBS,  AND  DISABILJTT 
INBUKANCB    BENErTFS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2i5(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"I 

(Primary  Insurance  U-nrfit 
under  1939  Act,  as  modified) 

II 

(Primary   inaarance 
amount  under  1958 
Act,  as  modified) 

III 

(Average  monthly 
wage) 

IV 

(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 

V 

(.Maxlmura 

family 

benefits) 

It  an  Individual's  primary   in- 
surance Iwueflt  (as  determined 
under  subsec.  (d))  Is— 

1 

Or  his  primary  insur- 
ance amount  (as  de- 
termined under  sub- 
sec,  (c))  is— 

Or  his  Bvert«e  month- 
ly  wage   (as  deter- 
mined under  subsec. 
(b))  Is- 

The  amount 

referred 

to  In  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
l)encfits  pay- 
able (as  pro- 

At least— 

But  not  more 
than— 

At  least— 
i 

But  not 
more 
than— 

Atleast- 

But  not 
more 
than— 

vided  In  sec. 

203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 

and  self- 

employjiiont 

Income  shall 

be- 

$19.24 
24.20 
26.25 
3S.0O 
41  76 

$40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

$49 

59 

ti9 

79 

S9 

99 

109 

119 

127 

$83 
101 
132 
178 
225 
272 
319 
365 
412 
4.')0 
496 
550 

$70.  (XJ                   i>105.  00 

$10.25 
24.21 
29.26 
35.01 
41  77 

$84 
102 
133 
179 
226 
273 
320 
366 
413 
451 
497 

77.  (»0                     ll.";.  5iJ 
S4  Oil                     IJli.  013 
91.00                     142.40 
9N.  00                     180.00 
lOfi.  00                    217.60 

ll(i.  70        j            2.S4.  IX) 

127.40 
13.S  00 
146.00 
15'i.  00 

jv;;.  uo 

312.  so 

32S  00 

346.  40 

lrt>.  (XI                     3(i».  UO" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  etT active  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

INCREASE   IN    AMOUNT   OF   WIDOW'S   BENEITTS 

Sec.  4.  (a I  Section  202(e)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "82 'a  per  centum"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'100  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  months  after  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

FLICTIVE  EXEMPTION  FROM  FtTTURE  COVXRACE 
bV  CF.RTAIN  INDIVIDVALS  WHO  ARE  ALREADY 
Ft'LLT    INSURKD 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Subsection  (c)  of  section  211  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  8(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
gniph  (5)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of 
such  pK>rlcxl  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word 
or',  and  (3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  performance  of  service  by  an  In- 
dividual during  the  period  for  which  there 
is  In  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  Indi- 
vidual under  section  1402(h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

ibi  Sub.Hx-tlon  (o  of  section  1402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  section  e)b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of 
such  i)eriod  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word 
or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  performance  of  service  by  an 
Individual  during  the  period  for  which  there 
Is  in  effect  a  certificate  filed  by  such  Indi- 
vidual under  subsection  (h)." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strlk- 
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Ing  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18) 
thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (19)  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  followed 
by  the  word  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (19)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(20)  Service  performed  by  an  Individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  Is  in  ef- 
fect a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  un- 
der section  1402(h)  of  the  Ihternal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054." 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  of  such  p>erlod  a 
semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "or",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (19)  thereof 
the  following  new  pEiragraph: 

"(20)  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
during  the  period  for  which  there  Is  In  effect 
a  certificate  filed  by  such  individual  under 
section  1402(h)." 

(e)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Individuals  Who  Have  Attained  Age 
66  and  Are  Pully  Insured  Under  Title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. — 

"(1)  Exemption  certificate. — Any  Indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65  and  Is  a  fully 
Insured  Individual  (as  defined  in  section  214 

(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  may  at  any 
time  file  a  certificate  (In  such  form  and 
manner,  and  with  such  official,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  made  under  this 
chapter)  certifying  that  he  elects  to  have 
exempted  from  coverage  by  the  insurance 
system  established  by  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  any  employment  i>erformed  by 
him,  or  any  self-employment  engaged  In 
by  him. 

"(2)  Effective  period  of  certificate. — A  cer- 
tificate filed  by  an  Individual  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective,  in  the  case 
of  employment   (as  defined  In  section  3121 

(b)  and  section  210(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  performed  by  him  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which 
begins  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  such 


certificate  is  filed,  and.  in  the  case  of  self- 
employment  In  a  trade  or  business  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (c)  and  section  211(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act),  engaged  in  by 
him  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  cer- 
tificate Is  filed  and  all  succeeding  taxable 
years." 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNTS  INDIVIDUAI-S  MAT  EARN 
WITHOtrr  SUJTERING  DEDUCTIONS  IN  THZIB 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B) 
of  subsection  (f )  of  section  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  strlltlng 
out  "$125"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "year,  except  of  the  first  $1,200  of  such 
excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  if  It  is  less  than 
$1,200),  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  there- 
of shall  not  be  Included"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "year". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$125"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

REDUCTION  FROM  72  TO  70  THE  AGE  AFTER 
WHICH  DEDUCTIONS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EARN- 
INGS   ARE    NO    LONGER    IMPOSED 

Sec.    7.    (a)    Subsections    (c)(1),    (d)(1),' 
(f)(1).  and   (J)    of  section  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act   are  each  amended   by  striking 
out     "seventy-two"     and    Inserting     Ln    lieu 
thereof  "seventy". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)(1)  (Ai  of  such  section 
203  is  amended  by  striking  out  'the  age  of 
72"  and  "age  72  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of in  each  Instance  "age  70". 

(c)  The  heading  of  subsection  (J)  of  such 
section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sev- 
enty-two" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Seventy". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  In  taxable  years  (of  the 
Individual  whose  earnings  are  Involved) 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

benefits  at  age  65  FOR  UNINSURED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  heading  to  section  228 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■Benefits  at  Age  65  for  certain  Uninsured 
Individuals". 

(2)  Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec    228.   (a)   Every  Individual  who — 

"  ( 1 )    has  attained  age  65, 

"(2)  (A)  is  not  and  would  not.  upon  filing 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223.  or  i  B  i  Is  en- 
titled, or  would  upon  filing  application  there- 
for, be  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under 
such  section  202  or  223  which  is  smaller  than 
the  amount  shown  by  the  first  figure  in 
column  IV  of  the  table  In  section  215(a), 

"(3 1  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  section  210(i)).  and  (A)  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  i  B  i  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  resided  In  the  United  States  (as 
so  defined),  continuously  during  the  5  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  month  In  which 
he  files  application  under  this  section. 

"(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits 
under  this  section,  shall  (subject  to  the  lim- 
itations in  this  section)  be  entitled  to  a 
benefit  under  this  section  for  each  month 
beginning  with  the  first  month  after  Decem- 
ber 1966  m  which  he  ttecomes  so  entitled  to 
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ruch  beneflu  and  ending  with  the  tnonth 
pr«c«dlnj  the  month  In  which  he  dl«  No 
appUcatloo  under  thli  tectlon  which  is  flled 
by  an  IndlTldual  more  than  thre«  month*  be- 
fore the  flrat  month  in  which  he  me«t«  the 
requirement*  of  paragraphs  1  ■ .  ( 2  i .  and  i  3  i 
ahaa  be  accepted  as  aji  application  for  pur- 
poaea  of  thu  aectlon. 

"BenrUt   amount 

"lb  I  The  benfflt  amount  to  which  an  Ln- 
dlTldual  is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
any  month  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
Whlcherer  Is  the  larger-  fli  eero.  or  i2)  the 
•mount  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
amount  shown  by  the  flrst  flgure  in  column 
rv  0*  the  table  in  section  215(a)  an  amount 
•qroaJ  to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit to  which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  under 
•action  303  or  223  Por  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  sentence  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  benefit  to  which  an  Indlvtdua;  is 
entitled  under  section  203  means  the  amount 
to  which  he  is  entitled  after  any  reduction  In 
•uch  amount  made  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (qi  of  such  section 
•ReducUcm  in  beru/lt  amounts 

"(C)(1)  The  benefit  annount  tr.  which 
any  individual  is  entitled  under  this  section 
•hall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  p&ragraph   i2i 

"(2i  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  thu  subsection  shall  be  de- 
signed to  aaaure  that  individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  this  sectior.  shall  be  In  need 
thereof,  uklng  into  consideration  all  in- 
come of  such  individuals  Such  regulations 
Shan  not  provide  for  reduction  of  such  bene- 
fits on  account  of  the  lack  of  need  therefor 

"(A  I  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  Is 
unmarried,  such  individual's  annual  income 
U  less  than  11  000,  and 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  »ho  Is 
married  and  is  living  with  or  providing  more 
than  one-hair  of  the  support  of  hU  spouse 
•uch  individual  g  income  is  ie«a  than  »2.000 
U  any  indlviduaJ  entitled  to  beneflu  under 
thl«  section  is  the  parent  of  any  child  under 
IB  years  of  age.  or  the  parent  of  any  child 
over  17  years  of  age  who  Is  physically  or 
mentally  disabled,  and  such  child  Uvea  with 
or  receives  mr.re  than  half  r.f  his  support 
from  such  individual  then,  '.or  purposes  of 
the  preceding  .wntence,  the  Ogures  referred 
to  In  clause  A.  or  .Bi  thereof  as  the  case 
may  be  I  shal!  be  deemed  to  be  Increased  by 
•500  for  each  such  child. 

■Suspenswn  when  tntHvidual  Ij  retidtng 
outnde  VnitfO.  Statf.i 

■•|di  The  benefit  to  which  any  Inlvlduai 
U  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 
•hall  not  be  paid  If,  during  such  month 
such  individual  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  <  as  defined  In  section  210.1)  i 
-Treatment   as    monthly    tnturance    benefits 

"lei  For  purpoMs  of  »ub«>ctlons  iti  and 
(u)  of  section  203,  and  of  section  ie4u  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202   ■ 

lb  I  Notwithstanding  subsection  la)  sec- 
Uon  238  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
8«:urUy  .Amendments  of  \9«e.  shall  remain 
la  force  with  respect  Uj  any  Individual  for 
any  month  if  such  individual 

(li  would  have  been  enuued  to  a  benefit 
under  such  section,  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
■tactznent  of  •uch  amendments,  but  would 
not  be  enuued.  for  such  month,  to  a  benefit 
under  such  *«:Uon,  as  In  effect  after  enact- 
ment of  such  amendments,  or 

(3 1  If  the  amount  of  such  individual's 
benefit  under  such  section,  as  Ln  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  such  amendments, 
would  after  all  reductions  provided  In  such 
•ectlon  I    be  larger  than  the  amount  of  the 


benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  such 
sect!  jn  as  In  effect  after  enactment  of  such 
amendments 

APPaoPaiATIOK    ACTHOaiZATTON 

Set  a  In  addition  to  all  other  sums  au- 
thorized under  any  other  provisional  uf  law  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  each  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned funds,  for  the  fls.-al  year  In  which 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966  are 
enacted  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  each 
of  such  funds  In  the  same  financial  posi- 
tion as  that  which  It  w.iuid  have  been  In, 
If  such  amendments  had  not  been  enacted 

Mr  PROUTY      Mr   President,  briefly. 

this  proposal  wUI : 

Mrst  HaLse  the  minimum  social  secu- 
rity benefit  to  $70  and  provide  for  scaled 
increases  at  all  levels  as  Indicated  under 
column  rv  of  the  table  appearing  in  the 
bill; 

Second.  Blanket  In  at  age  65  all  per- 
sons not  now  eligible  for  social  .security 
at  the  minimum  rate  and  authorize  a 
means  test  for  such  recipients  where 
their  Incomes  are  above  the  poverty 
level: 

Third  Increase  a  widow's  benefit  rate 
to  100  percent  of  the  husbands  primary 
rate: 

Fourth.  Permit  any  employed  person 
attaining  age  65  to  elect  to  make  no  fur- 
ther contributions  to  social  security  and 
accordingly  waive  readjustments  for 
benefits  paid  because  of  the  additional 
earnings: 

Fifth.  Reduce  from  age  72  to  age  70 
t^le  time  after  which  earnings  will  not 
be  considered  as  a  limitation  of  bene- 
fits: 

Sixth  Raise  the  annual  earnings  lim- 
itations to  $2,400,  eliminate  any  stepped 
re<iuctlons  for  the  flrst  $2,400  and  a 
dollar-for-dollar  reduction  above  that 
figure: 

Seventh  Amend  those  portions  of  the 
Medicare  Act  which  require  persona 
attaining  age  65  In  later  years  to  have 
quarters  of  coverage — that  Is,  permit 
anyone  now  age  65,  ur  becoming  age  65, 
to  participate  In  medicare  without 
regard  to  quarters  of  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  it  wUl  be  noted  that  my 
proposal  Is  far  more  meaningful  than 
the  one  relating  to  social  security  which 
was  recommended  by  President  Johnson 
today,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  would  become  effective 
early  next  year 

I  am  delighted,  however,  that  the 
President  has  finally  decided  that  some 
changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
necessary  and  desirable.  This  repre- 
sents a  definite  change  in  his  thinking, 
because  I  remember  how  vigorously  the 
administration  opposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  I  offered 
In  March  of  this  year  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  a  watered- 
down  form. 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATME>rr  FOR 
POREION  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


turn  to  the  consideration   of   Calendar 
No.  1675.  H.R  13103. 

The  PRESrOXNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  13103  1  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign 
investment  In  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike- 
out all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert. 
Section  1    Table  or  Contents,  Etc. 

(a)    Table  or  Contents. — 
Sec    1    Table  of  contents,  etc. 

(a)  Table  of  contents. 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 

TITLE    I — rORElGN    INVESTORS    TAX    ACT 

Sec.  102.  Source  of  Income. 
la  I    Interest. 

(b)  Dividends. 

(c)  Personal  services. 
(di    Deanltloiis. 

(e)    Effective  dates 

Sec.  103.  Nonresident  alien  Individuals, 

(a)  Tax  on  nonresident  alien  individuals. 

I  b)  Oroee  Income 

(c)  Deductions. 

(d)  Allowance  of  deductions  and  credits. 

(e)  Beneficiaries  of  estates  and  trusts, 
(fl  Expatriation  to  avoid  tax. 

(g)    Partial  exclusion  of  dividends. 

(h)    Withholding    of    tax    on    nonresident 

aliens. 
(1)    Liability  for  withheld  tax. 
( J )    Declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 

Individuals 
(k)    Collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on 

wages 
(li    Definitions  of  foreign  estate  or  tru£t 
(m)    Conforming  amendment, 
(n)    Effective  dates 
Sec.  104    Foreign  corporations. 

(a)  Tax    on    income    not   connected    with 

United  States  business 

(b)  Tax  on  Income  connected  with  United 

States  business 

(c)  Withholding  of  tax  on  foreign  corpo- 

rations 

(d)  Dividends  received   from  certain  for- 

eign corporations 

(e)  Dividends       received       from       certain 

wholly-owned  foreign  subsidiaries. 
(fl    Distributions  of  certain  foreign  corp<i- 
ratlons 

(gl    Unrelated  business  taxable  Income. 

(h)  Corporations  subject  to  personal  hold- 
ing company  tax. 

(1)  Amendments  with  respect  to  foreign 
corporations  carrying  on  Insurance 
business  In  United  States. 

(J)    Subpart  F  income 

(k)  Oaln  from  certain  sales  or  exchanges 
of  stock  In  certain  foreign  corpora- 
tions 

(I)  Declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  corporations. 

(m)    Technical  amendments. 

(n)    Effective  dates. 
Sec    106    Special  tax  provisions. 

(ai    Income  affected  by  treaty. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  tax  because  of  burden- 
some or  discriminatory  foreign  taxes 

ic)    Clerical  amendments. 

Id »    Effective  date. 

(e)  Dections  by  nonresident  United  States 

citizens  who  are  subject  to  foreign 
community  property  laws. 

(f)  Presumptive  date  of  payment  for  tax 

withheld  under  ciiapter  3. 


Sec  106.  Fc«-elgn  tax  credit. 

(a)  Allowance   of   credit   to  certain   non- 

resident aliens  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

(b)  Allen   resident   of   the   United   States 

or  Puerto  FUoo. 
,ci    Foreign  tax  credit  In  respect  of  inter- 
est  received   from  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. 

gee.  107.  Amendments  to  preserve  existing 
law  on  deductions  under  section 
931.  1 

I  a)    Deductions. 

lb)   Effective  date. 
Sec   108    Estates  of  nonreeldents  not  citizens. 

,  a  I    Rate  of  tax . 

(bt   Credits  against  tax. 

,  c  )   Prof>erty  within  the  United  States. 

( d  I    Property  without  the  United  States. 

( p  1    Definition  of  taxable  estate. 

(f  I    Special  methods  of  computing  tax. 

(g)    Estate  tax  returns. 

(h)    ClerlcaJ  amendment. 

(1)   Effective  date. 

gee.  109.  Tax  on  gifts  of  nanresldonts  not 
citizens. 

(a)  Impoeltlon  of  tax. 

(b)  Transfers  In  generni. 
(C)    Effective  date 

Sec,  110    Treaty  obligations. 

TnXB     n— OTHER      AMENDMENTS     TO      INTERNAL 
REVENUE    CODE 

Sec    201    Application  of  Investment  credit  to 
property   used    In   possessions   of 
the  United  States. 
(a)   Property    used    by    domestic    corpora- 
tions, etc, 
lb)    Effective  date. 

Sec.  202.  Deduction  of  medical  expenses  of 
Individuals  age  65  or  over. 

(a)  Repeal  of  amendments  made  by  social 

security  amendments  of  1966. 

(b)  Cost  of  medical  Insurance. 

(c)  E:ffectlve  date. 

Sec   203    Basis  of  property  received  on  liqui- 
dation of  subsidiary. 
(al    Definition  of  purchase. 
( b )    Period  of  acquisition. 
ici   Distribution    of     installment    obliga- 
tions. 

(d)  Effective  dates. 

See.  204.  Transfers  of  stock  and  securities  to 
corpwratlons  controlled  by  trans- 
ferors. 

(a)  Transfers  to  Investment  companies. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Sec    206.  Minimum      amount      treated      as 
earned     income     for     retirement 
plans    of    certain    self-employed 
Individuals. 
'ai   Increase  to  »6.600 
(  b  1  Effective  date. 
Sec    20€.  Treatment  of  certain  Income  of  au- 
thors.  Inventors,  etc.,  as   earned 
Income  for  retirement  plan  pur- 
poses. 
{&)   Income   from   disposition  of  property 

created  by  taxpayer. 
I  b)    Effective  date. 
Sec.  207.  Exclusion    of    certain    rents    from 
personal    holding    company    In- 
come 
a)   Rents  from  leases  of  certtiin  tangible 
personal  property. 

(b)  Technical  amendments. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  208    Percentage  depletion  rate  for  cer- 
tain clay  bearing  alumina. 
ta)    23  percent  rate, 
lb)    Treatment  processes. 
id    Effective  date. 
Sec    209    Percentage  depletion  rate  for  clam 
and  oyster  shells. 
I  a)    15  percent  rate, 
(b)  Effective  date. 


Sec.  310.  Sintering  and  burning  of  shale, 
clay,  and  slate  used  as  llgbt- 
wei^t  aggregates. 

(a)  Treatment  processes. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  211.  Straddles. 

(a)  Treatment  as  short-term  capital  gain. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  212.  Tax  treatment  of  per-unit  retain 
allocations. 

(a)  Tax  treatment  of  cooperatives. 

(b)  Tax  treatment  by  patrons. 

(c)  Definitions. 

(d)  Information  reporting. 

(e)  Effective  dates. 

(f )  Transition  rule. 

Sec.  213.  Excise  tax  rate  on  ambulances  and 
hearses. 

(a)  Classification  as  automobiles. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  214.  Applicability  of  exclusion  from  in- 
terest equalization  tax  of  certain 
loans  to  assure  raw  materials 
sources. 

(a)  Exception  to  exclusion. 

(b)  Technical  amendments. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  216.  Exclusion  from  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  for  certain  acquisitions 
by  insurance  companies. 

(a)  New  companies  and  companies  oper- 

ating in  former  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Sec.  216.  Exclusion  from  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  of  certain  acquisitions 
by  foreign  branches  of  domestic 
banks. 

(a)  Authority  for  modification  of  execu- 

tive orders. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

TITLE      m PBBSrDEJfTlAL      ELECTION      CAMPAIGN 

rUND     ACT 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Authority  for  designation  of  $1  of 
Income  tax  payments  to  presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund. 

Sec.  303.  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund. 

(a)  Establishment. 

(b)  Transfers  to  the  fund. 

(c)  Paymente  from  fund. 

(d)  Transfers  to  general  fund. 

Sec.   304.  Establlflhment   of    advisory    board. 

Sec.  305.  Appropriations  authorized. 

TTTLS    IV MISCKLLANEOT7S     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Treasury  notes  payable  In  foreign 

currency. 
Sec.  402.  Reports  to  clarify  to  national  debt 

and  tax  structure. 
Sec.  408.  Coverage    of    expenses    of    certain 
drugs  under  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  benefits, 
(b)   AicxNDicxNT  OF  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise    expressly    provided,    wherever    In 
titles  1, 11,  and  m,  of  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment, to  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Tin,B  I — FORnoN  rNvxsTORS  tax  act 
Sbc.  101.  Shobt  TrrLZ. 

This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  of  1966". 
Sbc.  102.  Soinus  or  Income. 
(a)  ttmaxar. — 

(1)(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  861 
(a)(1)  (relating  to  Interest  from  sources 
within  the  United  States)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Interest  on  amounts  described  In 
subsection    (c)    received    by    a   nonresident 


alien  Individual  or  a  foreign  corporation,  if 
such  interest  Is  not  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States,". 

(B)  Section  861  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(CI  Interest  on  Deposits,  Etc. — For  pur- 
poeee  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A),  the  amounts 
described   In   this  subsection   are — 

"(1)  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on  the 
banking  business, 

"(2)  deposits  or  withdrawable  accounts 
with  savings  institutions  chartered  and  su- 
pervised as  savings  and  loan  or  similar  asso- 
ciations under  Federal  or  State  law,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  amounts  paid  or  credited 
on  such  deposits  or  accounts  are  deductible 
under  section  591  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  265)  In  computing  the  tax- 
able Income  of  such  Institutions,  and 

"(3)  amounts  held  by  an  Insurance  com- 
pany under  an  agreement  to  pay  Interest 
thereon. 

Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  or 
credited  after  December  31.  1971.  subeectlon 
( a)  ( 1 )  I  A)  and  this  subsection  shall  cease  to 
apply."  ^  ^     ^ 

(2)  Section  861(a)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Interest  received  from  a  resident  alien 
Individual  or  a  domestic  corporation,  when 
It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  that  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  Income  from  all  sources  of 
such  Individual  or  such  corporation  has  been 
derived  from  sources  with  in  the  United 
States,  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  for  the  3-year  period  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  such 
Individual  or  such  corporation  preceding  the 
payment  of  such  interest,  or  for  such  part 
of  "such  ijeriod  as  may  be  applicable. 

"(C)  Interest  received  from  a  foreign  cor- 
jKiratlon  (other  than  Interest  paid  or  credited 
after  December  31.  1971,  by  a  domestic  branch 
of  a  foreign  corporation,  if  such  branch  Is 
engaged  In  the  commercial  banking  busi- 
ness), when  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  gross  income  from  all 
sources  of  such  foreign  corporation  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  with  the  close  of  Its 
taxable  year  preceding  the  payment  of  such 
Interest  (or  for  such  part  of  such  period  as 
the  corporation  has  been  In  existence)  was 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States, 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  interest  received  from 
a  foreign  corporation  ( other  than  Interest 
paid  or  credited  after  December  31.  1971.  by 
a  domestic  branch  of  a  foreign  corporation. 
If  such  branch  is  engaged  in  the  commercial 
banking  business)  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  gross  Income  of  which  from  all  sources 
for  the  3-year  period  ending  with  the  close 
of  Its  taxable  year  preceding  the  payment  of 
such  Interest  (or  for  such  part  of  such  period 
as  the  corporation  has  been  In  existence) 
was  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  within  the  United  Steles, 
an  amount  of  such  interest  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  Interest  as  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  foreign  corporation  for  such 
period  which  was  not  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  bears  to  its  gross 
Income  from  all  sources, 

"(E)  Income  derived  ty  a  foreign  central 
bank,  of  issue  frcwn  bankers'  acceptances,  and 

"(F)  Interest  on  dep^oslts  with  a  foreign 
branch  of  a  domestic  corporation  or  a  do- 
mestic partnership.  If  such  branch  is  en- 
gaged In  the  commercial  banking  business." 

(3)  Section  861  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (c)    (as  added  by 
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paragraph   (1)(B))    the  following  new  aub- 
■ectlan 

"(d)    Spbcial    Rm-ia    ro»    Atflication    or 

PAAACkAPHS     ili:B>.     fliiCl.     (InD),     aho 
(3)(B)   OF  SuBarcnoN  (a)  — 

"(1)  Nrw  «>rntris  — Por  purpoaes  of  para- 
graphs il)(B).  (IMCl,  (l)(Di.  and  i2mB) 
of  subeectlon  la).  If  the  resident  alien  indi- 
vidual, domestic  corporation,  or  foreign 
corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  has  no  gross 
Income  from  any  source  for  the  3-year  perl>xl 
(or  part  thereof  i  speclfled.  the  20  percent  test 
or  the  50  percent  test,  as  the  ca»  may  be, 
shall  be  applied  with  respect  t.i  the  taxable 
year  of  the  pay-'r  in  which  payment  of  the 
Interest  or  dividends,  as  the  ciMe  may  be.  Is 
made 

••(3t  T»ANamoN  «m-x.— Por  purposes  of 
paragraphs  ilt(C<i.  (l)(Di,  and  (2)iB)  of 
subsection  la).  the  gross  incrime  of  the  for- 
eign corpi-iratlon  for  any  period  before  the 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  196fl,  which  13  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  if  a  trade  or  business  within 
the  United  States  Is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
groas  Income  for  such  period  from  sources 
within  the  United  SUtes  " 

(4l(Ai  Section  895  (relating  to  Income 
derived  by  a  foreign  cen.ral  bank  of  issue 
from  obligations  of  the  United  Stales i  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
"Sic  895  iNCOifi  Dexive)  bt  a  FoaiioN  Ci.v- 
T»AL  Bank  or  Issr-i  Faojs  Obu- 

CATIONS  or  TH«  UNITtD  STATXB  0» 

FsoM  Bank  D«P08rT9 
"Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United  Slates 
or  of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof 
(including  beneficial  interests,  participa- 
tions, and  other  instruments  issued  under 
section  302ici  of  the  Pederal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act  (  12  U  3  C 
1717)  I  which  are  owned  by  such  fortlgi  cen- 
tral bank  '-'f  issue,  or  derived  from  iLlerest 
on  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on  the 
banking  business  shall  not  be  included  in 
gT'isa  income  and  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  this  subtitle  unless  such  obliga- 
tions or  deposits  are  held  for.  or  used  in 
connection  with,  the  conduct  of  commercial 
banking  functions  or  other  commercial  ac- 
tlTitles  PVir  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  Bank  for  International  SettlemenU 
shall  b«  treated  as  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  ■■ 

iB)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C 
of  part  II  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  895  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

•Sec.  895    Income  derived  by  a  foreign  cen- 
tral bank  of  Issue  from  obliga- 
tions   of    the    United    States    or 
from    bank  deiKXUU.'* 
Ibi    DrviDBira*.— aectlon         881<aU3)(B) 
(relating  to   dividends   from   sources  within 
the   United    Statesj     Is    amended    to    read    as 
follows 

"iB)  from  a  foreign  corporation  unless 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  gross  Income  from 
ail  sources  of  such  foreign  corporation  for 
the  3-year  period  ending  with  the  close  of 
Its  taxable  year  preceding  the  declaration  of 
such  dividends  i  or  for  such  part  of  such 
period  as  the  corporation  has  been  in  exist- 
ence) Wis  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  Stales,  but  only  In  au  amount  which 
bears  the  »ame  ratio  to  such  dividends  as 
ths  gross  income  of  the  corporation  for  such 
period  which  w>is  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  wi  hln  the 
United  Stales  tsears  to  lu  gross  income  from 
ail  sources,  but  dividends  other  thin  divi- 
dends for  which  a  deduction  la  a  lowable 
under  section  345(bi  )  from  a  forelgii  corpo- 
ration shall,  for  purposes  of  subpart  A  of 
part  ni  I  relating  to  foreign  tax  crellt).  be 
treated  as  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  tand  onJf  to  the 


extent  I  exceeding  the  amount  which  Is 
lOO  85 ths  of  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowable  under  section  245  In  respect  of 
such  dividends,  or". 

(c)  P»*sonal  Sdvicks — Section  861(a) 
(3)  (C)  (11)  (relating  to  Income  from  personal 
fcervlces)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■•(11)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  domestic  part- 
nership, or  a  domestic  corporation.  If  such 
labor  or  service*  are  performed  for  an  office 
or  place  of  business  maintained  in  a  foreign 
country  or  In  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  by  such  Individual,  partnership,  or 
corporation." 

(dl  DnriNrnoNS. — Section  864  (relaUng  to 
daflnltlons)   Is  amended— 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
part."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"lai  Salz,  Etc — Por  purposes  of  this 
part.  ■;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(bi  T«AD«  o«  BrsiNEsa  WrrniN  the 
DNtTCD  Statxs. — Por  purposes  of  this  part, 
part  11  and  chapter  3.  the  term  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States'  Includes 
the  performance  of  personal  services  within 
the  United  Btates  at  any  time  within  the 
taxable  year,  but  does  not  Include — 

•ill       PmroRMANCX     OF     PSB80NAI,     SKBVICES 

roa  fiaxioN  cmplotsx. — The  performance  of 
personal  services — 

•lA)  for  a  nonresident  alien  Individual, 
foreign  partnership,  or  foreign  corporation, 
not  engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  Slates,  or 

"  I  B I  for  an  office  or  place  of  business  main- 
tained In  a  foreign  country  or  in  a  possession 
of  the  United  States  by  an  individual  who 
Is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States 
or  by  a  domestic  partnership  or  a  domestic 
corporation. 

by  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  temporarily 
present  in  the  United  States  for  a  period 
or  perl<xls  not  exceeding  a  total  of  90  days 
during  the  taxable  year  and  whoee  compensa- 
tion fur  such  services  does  not  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  $3,000 

"(3)   Teasino   im   axctramxa  oa  commodi- 


"(A)   Stocks  and  sicuarrnsa. — 

"(it  In  OKNcaAi. — Trading  In  stocks  or 
secvtrtties  through  a  resident  broker,  com- 
mission agent,  custodian,  or  other  Inde- 
pendent agent 

"(11)     TBADtMO      FOa      TAXPATX*  8      OWN       SC- 

cotjNT — Trading  in  stocks  or  securities  for 
the  taxpayer's  own  account,  whether  by  the 
taxpayer  or  his  employees  or  through  a  resi- 
dent broker,  commission  agent,  custodian, 
or  other  agent,  and  whether  or  not  any  such 
employee  or  agent  has  discretionary  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  in  effecting  the 
transactions.  This  clause  shall  nut  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  dealer  In  stocks  or  securities, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  (other  than 
a  corporation  which  is.  or  but  for  section 
542  ( c  I  I  7  I  or  543 1  b  I  ( 1 )  ( C )  would  be.  a  per- 
s<jnal  holding  company  i  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  which  Is  trading  in  stocks  or  securi- 
ties for  Its  own  account,  if  its  principal  of- 
Qce  is  In  the  United  States. 

"(Bi    CoMMoomxa — 

"(I)  In  ccNCRAi. — Trading  In  commodl- 
tlee  through  a  resident  broker  commission 
agent,  custodian,  or  other  independent 
a^ent. 

"Ill)  TEASING  roa  taxfathi's  own  ac- 
covjrr  — Trading  In  commodities  for  the 
taxpayer's  own  account,  whether  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  employees  or  through  a  reel- 
dent  broker,  conunl&slon  agent,  custodian,  or 
other  agent,  and  whether  or  not  any  such 
employee  or  agent  has  discretionary  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  in  effecting  the 
transactions.  This  clause  shall  not  apply  In 
the  cafs  of  a  dealer  In  commodities 

"(till  LusrrATiQN — Clauses  (ti  and  (111 
shall  apply  only  If  the  oommodlUes  are  of 


a  kind  customarily  dealt  In  on  an  organized 
commodity  exchange  and  If  the  transaction 
Is  of  a  kind  customarily  consummated  at 
such  place 

"(C)  LiMrrATiON — Subparagraphs  (Aun 
and  (Biiii  shall  apply  only  if,  at  no  time 
during  the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer  ha« 
an  office  or  other  fixed  place  of  business  la 
the  United  States  through  which  or  by  t.ne 
direction  of  which  the  transactions  In  stoclu 
or  securities,  or  In  commodities,  as  the  c.vse 
n.ay  be,  are  etTected 

"(C)     EmCTIVILT  CONNSCTB)  InCOMI. 

Etc  — 

"(1)  Oenulal  BOLi. — Por  purposes  of  this 
title— 

'■(A)  In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien 
Individual  or  a  foreign  corporation  engaged 
In  trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
during  the  taxable  year,  the  rules  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  |2).  (3),  and  (4)  shall  apply 
In  determining  the  Income,  gain,  or  loss 
which  shall  be  treated  as  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness  within   the  United  States 

"iB)  Except  as  provided  in  section  871(di 
or  sections  882(d)  and  (e).  In  the  case  of  a 
noru-ealdent  alien  Individual  or  a  foreign 
corporation  not  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  during  the  taxable 
year,  no  income,  gain,  or  loss  shall  be  treated 
as  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States. 

"(2)     I>HUODICAL.  ETC..  INCOME  FROM 

sotracEs  wrrHiN  UNrrro  States — factors  — 
In  determining  whether  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  of  the  types  de- 
scribed In  section  871(a)(1)  or  section 
881  lai.  or  whether  gain  or  loss  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets.  Is  effectively  con 
nected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States,  the  factors 
taken  Into  account  shall  Include  whether- 

"lAi  the  Income,  gain,  or  loss  Is  derived 
from  assets  used  in  or  held  for  use  In  the 
conduct  of  Euch  trade  or  business    or 

"(B)  the  activities  of  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness were  a  material  factor  In  the  reaJlzatlor. 
of  the  Income,  gain,  or  loss. 
In  determining  whether  an  asset  Is  u.sec 
in  or  held  for  use  In  the  conduct  of  such 
trade  or  business  or  whether  the  activities 
of  such  trade  or  business  were  a  material 
factor  In  realizing  an  Item  of  Income,  gain 
or  loss,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  whether 
or  not  such  asset  or  siich  Income,  gain,  or 
loss  was  accounted  for  through  such  trade 
or  business  In  applying  this  paniKraph  and 
paragraph  (4),  Interest  referred  to  In  section 
861(a)  (1)  (A)  shall  be  considered  Income 
from  sources  within  the  United  States 
"  "!3i  Otkex  income  raoM  soraCES  within 
United  States  ■ — All  Income,  gain,  or  '■  ss 
from  sources  within  the  United  States  ( other 
than  Income,  gain,  or  loss  to  which  para- 
graph (2)  applies)  shall  be  treated  as  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  Uude 
or  business  within  the  United  States 

■      •».      IN(X)ME         FROM  SOUaCIS         WITHOCT 

UNrTED  STATES  — 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraphs 
(Bi  and  )C)  no  Income,  gain,  or  loss  from 
sources  without  the  United  Suites  shall  be 
treated  as  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  State?. 

"(Bi  Income,  gain,  or  loes  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  shall  be  treated  iS 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
by  a  nonresident  alien  individual  or  a  for- 
eign corporation  If  such  person  has  an  office 
or  other  fixed  place  of  business  within  the 
United  States  to  which  such  Income,  gain,  or 
)0M  Is  attributable  and  such  income,  gain,  or 

"(1)  consists  of  rents  or  royalties  for  the 
UM  of  or  for  the  privilege  of  using  intangible 


property  described  In  section  882(a)  (4)  (In- 
cluding any  gain  or  loss  realized  on  the  sale 
of  such  property )  derived  In  the  active  con- 
duct of  such  trade  or  business; 

"(11)  consists  of  dividends  or  Interest,  or 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
Flock  or  notes,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  and  either  Is  derived  in  the 
active  conduct  of  a  banking,  financing,  or 
similar  business  within  the  United  States  or 
..e  received  by  a  corporation  the  principal 
business  of  which  Is  trading  in  stocks  or 
securities  for  Its  own  account;  or 

"(111)  is  derived  from  the  sale  (without 
the  United  States)  through  such  office  or 
other  fixed  place  of  business  of  personal 
property  described  in  section  1221(1),  except 
that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  If  the  prop- 
erty Is  sold  for  use.  consumption,  or  disposi- 
tion outside  the  United  States  and  an  office 
or  other  fixed  place  of  business  of  the  tax- 
p.iTor  outside  the  United  States  participated 
materially  In  such  sale. 

iC)  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation 
taxable  under  part  I  of  subchapter  L,  any 
inrome  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  which  is  attributable  to  Its  United 
States  buslne.ss  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States. 

'(D)  No  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
Connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  If  it 
either    - 

"il)  consists  of  dividends,  interest,  or 
royalties  paid  by  a  foreign  coiporatlon  in 
which  the  taxpayer  owns  ( within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  958(a)).  or  is  considered  as 
owning  (by  applying  the  ownership  rules  of 
section  9581  bi  ) .  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  piower  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vote,  or 

"  ( 11 )  Is  subpart  F  Income  within  the  mean- 
Infr  of  section  952(a) . 

"(5)     RtTLES    FOR    APPLICATION    OF    PARAGRAPH 

(4)(B)  — For  purF)oses  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (4)  — 

"(A)  In  determining  whether  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  Individual  or  a  foreign  corporation 
h.-us  an  office  or  other  fixed  place  of  business, 
an  office  or  other  fixed  place  of  business  of 
an  agent  shall  be  disregarded  unless  such 
agent  (1)  has  the  authority  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  contracts  In  the  name  of  the  non- 
resident alien  Individual  or  foreign  corpora- 
tion and  regularly  exercises  that  authority 
or  has  a  stock  of  merchandise  from  which  he 
recularly  fills  orders  on  behalf  of  such  in- 
dividual or  foreign  corporation,  and  (11)  la 
not  a  general  commission  agent,  broker,  or 
other  agent  of  Indejsendent  status  acting  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  business, 

"(Bi  Income,  gain,  or  loss  shall  not  be 
r  n.sldered  as  attrlbut  ble  to  an  office  or 
other  fixed  place  of  ouslnesa  within  the 
United  States  unless  such  office  or  fixed 
place  of  bvislness  Is  a  material  factor  In  the 
production  of  such  Income,  gain,  or  loss  and 
such  office  or  fixed  place  of  business  regularly 
carries  on  activities  of  the  tyf>e  from  which 
such  Income,  gain,  or  loss  is  derived,  and 

"(C)  the  Income,  gain,  or  lose  which  shall 
be  attributable  to  an  office  or  other  fixed 
place  of  business  within  the  tlnlted  States 
shall  be  the  Income,  gain,  or  loss  properly 
allocable  thereto,  but.  In  the  case  of  a  sale 
described  In  clause  (HI)  of  such  subpara- 
eraph.  the  Income  which  shall  be  treated  as 
attributable  to  an  office  or  other  fixed  place 
of  business  within  the  United  States  shall 
not  exceed  the  income  which  would  be  de- 
rived from  sources  within  the  United  States 
If  the  sale  were  made  In  the  'United  States." 
e )    EFFEcnvi  Dates  — 

1 1 )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
•  a),  (c).  and  (d)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1966;  except  that  In  applying  section 
864(c)(4)  (B)  (111)    of   the  Internal   Revenue 


Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subeectlon  (d)) 
with  respect  to  a  binding  contract  entered 
into  on  or  before  February  24,  1966,  activities 
In  the  United  States  on  or  before  such  date 
in  negotiating  or  carrying  out  such  contract 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  re- 
ceived after  December  31,  1966. 
Sec.  103.  Nonresidknt  Alien  Individuals. 

(a)   Tax    on  Nonbesident  Auen    Individ- 

TTALS. 

(1)  Section  871  (relating  to  tax  on  non- 
resident alien  individuals)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  — . 

"Sec.  871.  Tax  on  Nonresident  Alien  indi- 
viduals. ,' 

"(a)  Income  Not  Connected  With  United 
States  Business — 30  Percent  Tax. 

"(1)  Income  other  than  capital  gains. — 
There  Is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year 
a  tax  of  30  percent  of  the  amount  received 
from  sources  within  the  United  States  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  as — 

"(A)  Interest,  dividends,  rents,  salaries. 
wages,  premlvims,  annuities,  compensations. 
remunerations,  emoluments,  and  other  fixed 
or  determinable  annual  or  periodical  gains, 
profits,  and  Income, 

"(B)  gains  described  In  section  402(a)  (2) , 
403(a)(2),  or  631  (b)  or  (c),  and  gains  on 
transfers  described  in  section  1235  made  on  or 
before  October  4,  1966, 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  Issued  after  Septem- 
ber 28,  1965,  amounts  which  under  section 
1232  are  considered  as  gains  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  Is  not  a  capital 
asset,  and 

"(D)  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  after 
Ojtober  4,  1966,  of  patents,  copyrights,  secret 
processes  and  formulas,  good  will,  trade- 
marks, trade  brands,  franchises,  and  other 
like  property,  or  of  any  interest  In  any  such 
property,  to  the  extent  such  gains  are  from 
payments  which  are  contingent  on  the  pro- 
ductivity, use,  or  disposition  of  the  property 
or  interest  sold  or  exchanged,  or  from  pay- 
ments which  are  treated  as  being  so  con- 
tingent tinder  subsection  (e) , 
but  only  to  the  extent  the  amount  so  received 
is  not  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  btisiness  within  the  United 
States. 

"(2)   Cafttal  gains  of  aliens  present  in 

the  united  states   183  DATS  OR  MORE. — In  the 

case  of  a  nonresident  alien  individual  present 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  183  days  or  more  during  the 
taxable  year,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  for 
such  year  a  tax  of  30  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  bla  gains,  derived  from  sources 
within  the  United  States,  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  at  any  time  during  such  year  of 
capital  assets  exceed  his  losses,  allcx^able  to 
sources  'wlthln  the  United  States,  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  at  any  time  during  such 
year  of  capital  assets.  Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  gains  and  losses  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  only  If,  and  to  the  extent  that, 
they  would  be  recognized  and  taken  Into  ac- 
count If  such  gains  and  losses  were  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  btulness  within  the  United  States,  except 
that  such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  capital  gains)  and  such 
losses  shall  be  determined  vrlthout  the  bene- 
fits of  the  capital  loss  carryover  provided  In 
section  1212.  Any  gain  or  loss  which  Is 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  the  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  detertninlng  the 
tax  under  this  pargraph.  For  purposes  of 
the  183-day  requirement  of  this  paragraph,  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
who  has  not  established  a  taxable  year  for 
any  prior  period  shall  be  treated  as  having 
a  taxable  year  which  Is  the  calendar  year. 


"(b)  Income  Connected  '^'ith  United 
States  Business — Graduated  Rate  of  Tax. — 
"(1)  Imposition  of  tax. — A  nonresident 
alien  Individual  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  taxable  as  provided  in 
section  i  or  120i(b)  on  his  taxable  Income 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  Determination  of  taxable  income. — 
In  determining  taxable  Income  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  gross  income  Includes  only 
gross  income  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Participants  in  Certain  Exchange  OR 
Training  Progjums. — Por  purfKises  of  this 
section,  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  who 
(Without  regard  to  this  subsection)  Is  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States  and  who  Is  temporarily  present 
in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (F)  or  (J)  of  section 
101(a)  (15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (15) 
(  F)  or  ( J)  ) .  shall  be  treated  as  a  nonresident 
alien  individual  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States,  and  any  in- 
come described  In  section  1441ib)(l)  or  (2) 
which  is  received  by  such  individual  shall, 
to  the  extent  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States,  be  treated  as  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busl- 
hess  within  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Election  To  Treat  Real  Property 
Income  as  Income  Connected  With  United 
States  Business. — 

"(1)  In  general. — A  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividual who  during  the  taxable  year  derives 
any  income — 

"(A)  from  real  property  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Income  and  located  In  the  United 
States,  or  from  any  Interest  in  such  real 
property  Including  (1)  gains  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  such  real  property  or  an 
interest  therein,  (11)  rents  or  royalties  from 
mines,  wells,  or  other  natural  deposits,  and 
(ill)  gains  described  In  section  631(b)  or  (c), 
and 

"(B)  which,  but  for  this  subsection,  would 
not  be  treated  as  Income  which  is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States, 
may  elect  for  such  taxable  year  to  treat  all 
such  Income  as  income  which  is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States.  In  such 
case,  such  Income  shall  be  taxable  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)(1)  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  is  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  during  the  tax- 
able year.  An  election  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years,  except  that 
it  may  be  revoked  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  ■with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Election  after  revocation. — If  an 
election  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  such  election  has  been  revoked,  a  new 
election  may  not  be  made  under  such  para- 
graph for  any  taxable  year  before  the  5th 
taxable  year  which  begins  after  the  first 
taxable  year  for  which  such  revocation  Is 
effective,  unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
consents  to  such  new  election. 

"(3)  Form  and  time  of  election  and  revo- 
cation.— An  election  under  paragraph  (1), 
and  any  revocation  of  such  an  election,  may 
be  made  only  In  such  maimer  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(e)  Gains  Prom  Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Certain  Intangible  Property. — Por  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (D) ,  and  for  purposes  of 
sections  881(a)  (4),  1441(b),  and  1442(a)  — 

"(1)  Payments  treated  as  continoent  on 
trsE,  etc. — If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  gain 
for  any  taxable  year  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
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of  my  petent  ct^prrlftht  secret  pr-x-e.vi  or 
formula,  good  wtU.  tr»dBtn*rk.  trade  brand, 
franchise,  or  jther  like  property,  or  at  any 
Intareat  Ln  »cy  such  property,  la  from  pay- 
menu  whJcti  are  contingent  on  the  pnnduc- 
tt»1ty.  uje,  or  dlspoeltlon  of  such  pr-perty  or 
Interest,  aJl  of  the  gain  for  the  taxable  year 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  property 
or  interest  shall  be  treated  as  t>elng  from 
payment*  which  are  contingent  on  the 
productivity  u»e  nr  dlspoaltlon  of  such  prop- 
erty or  Intereet. 

I  3)  Socac*  «tn.« — In  determining  wheth- 
er g»in«  de»crlt>ed  In  suheectlon  laulMD) 
and  section  ft81iaii4i  are  received  from 
sources  art  thin  the  United  Statee  such  gains 
•hall  be  treated  as  rentals  or  royaltlee  !ot  the 
use  of,  or  privilege  of  using,  property  or  an 
Lntereat  m  property 

"if I  CiBTiiN  ANWcmes  RrmvxD  Cndxe 
Qv.\i.iFtKO  Pi-A«s  -  Por  porpoeee  of  this  sec- 
tion, groee  income  does  not  Include  any 
amount  received  as  an  annuity  undei  a  quall- 
Oed  annuity  plan  described  in  section  408ia) 
111  or  from  a  qualified  trust  described  In 
section  M)l  a.  >  which  Is  exempt  fn:)m  'ax  un- 
der section  501   i  I    If  — 

"(li  ail  of  the  personal  serrlcee  by  reason 
of  which  such  annuity  Is  payable  wer"  either 
(Ai  penonal  services  perfurmed  outside  the 
United  States  by  an  Indlvlduiti  who,  at  the 
time  of  performance  of  such  person.ii  serv- 
ices, was  a  nonresident  alien,  or  ill)  per- 
sonal services  described  in  section  86<  (b|  ill 
performed  within  the  Vnlted  States  by  such 
Individual,  and 

•(2i  at  the  time  the  flrst  amount  U  paid 
as  such  annuity  under  such  annuity  ilan.  or 
by  such  trust.  tfO  percent  or  more  of  ifce  em- 
ployees for  whom  contributions  or  >eneflta 
are  provided  under  such  annuity  plan,  or 
under  the  plan  or  plans  of  which  such  trust 
Ls  a  part,  are  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States  ' 

•  I  g  I      Causa  RsrcxCMCls. — 
1  U    Por  tax  ireatme'^*  of  certain  amounts 
distributed  by  the  U'Jted  SLatee  to  nonreal- 
denc    alien    li.wind-.als.    see    section    403ia) 

{*)■ 

■i3i  Por  taxation  of  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividuals who  are  expatriate  United  .States 
cltlaens  see  section  877. 

■(3i  K'jr  doubling  of  tax  on  cltlxens  of 
certain  foreign  countries,  see  section  891 

i4»  Por  adjustment  of  tax  In  ca»  i  of  na- 
tionals or  residents  of  certain  forelgi  coun- 
tries, see  section  89fi 

(5)  Por  withholding  of  tax  at  source  on 
nonresident  alien  Individuals,  see  section 
1441 

•i8)  Por  the  req-olremerit  of  miking  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  ^y  certa  n  non- 
resident alien  IndlTlduals  see  section 
eOlS'li  •• 

(3)  Section  1  relating  V«  tax  on  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tK  n  idi  as  subsection  (e).  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  fcl  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(d)  !*o!*«Ean5n«T  Ai.rr.vn  In  the  case  of 
a  nonresident  alien  Individual  the  -ax  im- 
posed by  subsection  la)  shall  apply  only  as 
provided  by  section  871  or  877  " 

(bl  0«oa«  Incom*  — 

M)  Subsection  (ai  of  section  872  i  -elating 
to  gross  Income  of  nonresident  alien  Indi- 
viduals'   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"a)  OiMxaAL  Rnji.— In  the  case  ot  a  non- 
resident alien  Individual,  gross  Income  In- 
cludes only — 

'■(1)  groas  Income  which  Is  derived  trom 
■ource*  within  the  United  States  and  which 
U  not  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and 

"(3)  gross  income  which  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  th«  United  SUtes." 

( 3 )  Subparagraph  ( B )  of  ssctlon  873  ( b  i  ( S ) 
(relating    to    compensation    of    participants 


In  certain  exchange  or  training  programs  i 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  a  domestic 
corporation"  and  inaerung  In  lieu  theretif 
"by  a  domestic  corporation,  a  domestic  part- 
nershlp,  or  an  Individual  who  la  a  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States" 

(3i  Subsection  (bi  of  section  873  irelatlng 
to  exclusions  from  gross  Income  i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(4 1  CniTAiN  B<:iNO  rjJroMK  .^r  REaiDi.vTS 
or  THX  sTnaru  ist^NOS  ur  the  rsrsr  t«b- 
trroRT  or  the  pacinc  islands. — Income  de- 
rived by  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  from 
a  series  E  or  series  H  United  States  savings 
bond.  If  such  Individual  acquired  such  b«jnd 
while  a  resident  of  the  Hyukyu  Islands  or 
the   Trujsl   Territory   of    the   Paclflc    Islands   ' 

ICl     DCDUCTIONS  — 

(1)    Section    873    rrelaUng    to    deductions 
allowed  to  nonresident  alien  Individuals)    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  ■ 
■  Sec   873   DEorcrioNS. 

"(ai  OiNxaAL  RvLM  —In  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident alien  Individual,  the  deductions 
shall  be  allowed  only  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 87Wbi  and  (except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section ibt  I  only  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  connected  with  Income  which  Is 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States; 
and  the  proper  apportionment  and  alloca- 
tion of  the  deductions  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  determined  as  pnjvlded  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"(b)  ExcrmoNS — The  following  deduc- 
tions shall  be  allowed  whether  or  not  they 
are  connected  with  Income  which  Is  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business   within   the   United  States 

"ill  Looses  -The  deduction,  for  losses  of 
property  not  connected  with  the  trade  or 
bxtsiiUM  If  arising  from  certain  casualties  or 
ths/t.  allowed  by  section  185(cm3)  but  only 
If  the  loss  is  of  property  located  within  the 
United  Statee. 

"I2i  CHAarTABLE  cormuBtrnoNS  — The  de- 
duction for  charitable  contributions  and 
gifts  allowed  by  section  170. 

"1 3)  Personal  EXEMPTION — The  deduction 
for  pergonal  exemptions  allowed  by  section 
151  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  nonresident 
lUen  Individual  who  is  not  a  resident  of  a 
contlguovia  country  only  one  exemption  shall 
be  allowed  under  section  151. 

"(c)    Cross  RKrxmxMCES. — 

"(1)  Por  disallowance  of  standard  deduc- 
tion, see  section  142(b>  (1 ) 

•  i3i  Por  rule  that  certain  foreign  taxes 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining deductk)n  or  credit,  see  section  906 
ibi 1 1 )  " 

i3i  Section  l»4(3t  (relaUng  to  cross  ref- 
erences In  respect  ct  deducUons  for  personal 
exemptions)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"i3i  Por  exemptions  of  nonresident  aliens 
see  sec  tlon  873  i  b  l  (  3  ;  " 

(di  Allowance  or  Debttctions  and 
Credits — Subsection  (a)  of  section  874  I  re- 
lating to  filing  of  returns  I  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"lai  RrrcRN  PRXEEguisiTE  to  Allow- 
\NCE  -A  nonreeldeut  alien  Individual  shall 
re»-elve  the  t>^nef!t  of  the  deductions  and 
credits  allowed  to  him  In  this  subtitle  only 
by  filing  or  causing  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  a  true  and  accurate 
return.  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  subtitle 
P  I  sec  6001  and  following.  reUtlng  to  proce- 
dure and  administration  I .  Including  therein 
all  the  Information  which  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  miy  deem  necessary  for  the  cal- 
culation of  such  deducUons  and  credits 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  the  credits  provided  by  sections  31  and 
33  for  tax  withheld  at  source  or  the  credit 
provided  by  section  39  for  certain  uses  of 
gasoline  and  lubrlcaUng  oil  " 


(e)  BEKmciARiis  or  Estate  and  Trusts  — 

(1)  Section  87S  i  relating  to  partnerships 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  Sec     875     PARTNERalilPS.       Bcncttclaruis        r 
ESTATTJ  AND  TTlUSTS. 

"Por  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 
"(1)  ft  nonresident  alien  Individual  or  for- 
eign corp>oratlon  shall  be  considered  its  tx-lng 
engaiged  in  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States  IT  the  partnership  of  whlc.*-. 
iuch  Individual  or  corporation  Is  a  member  \i 
so  engaged,  and 

"i3i  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  or  for- 
eign corporation  which  Is  a  beneficiary  of  an 
estate  or  trust  which  Is  engaged  In  any  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States  shall  bt 
treated  as  being  engaged  In  such  tradp  jf 
bualue»s   within  the  United  States." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  or 
part  II  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  ;,- 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  875  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereo: 
the  following 

"Sec    875.  Partnerships.        beneflclarlea 
eetates  and  trusts  " 

(f)  ElxpATRunoN  To  Avoid  Tax, 

( 1 )  Subpart  A  of  part  II  of  subchapter  N 
of  chapter  1  i relating  to  nonresident  aller 
Individuals!  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  877  as  section  878.  and  by  Insert::.? 
after  section  876  the  following  new  sectl  a 
"Sec    877    Expatrlation  To  Avoid  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General — Every  nonresldfr.t 
alien  individual  who  at  any  time  after  Marcr. 
8,  1965,  and  within  the  10-year  period  ir:.- 
mediately  preceding  the  close  of  the  taxjifcle 
year  lost  United  Statee  citizenship,  unless 
such  loss  did  not  have  for  one  of  Its  prin- 
cipal purposes  the  avoidance  of  taxes  imdr 
this  subtitle  or  subtitle  B.  shall  be  taxahl? 
for  such  taxable  year  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ib)  If  the  tax  lmp<ise<; 
pursuant  to  such  sulisectlon  exceeds  the  tai 
which,  without  regard  t<i  this  section,  U  im- 
posed   pursuant   to   section   871 

"(b)    Alternative      Tax —A      nonresltlen: 
alien  Individual  described  In  subsection     a 
shall  be  taxable  for  the  taxable  year  as  pr  - 
vlded  In  section  1  or  section  1301(b).  except 
that— 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  shall  Include  only 
the  gTL>88  Income  described  In  section  872  fii 
I  as  modified  by  subsection  (ci  of  this  sec- 
tion ) .  and 

"i2i  the  deductions  shall  be  allowed  If 
and  tt5  the  extent  that  they  are  connei  led 
with  the  gross  Inrome  Included  under  thu 
section,  except  that  the  capital  loss  carry- 
over provided  by  section  1212(b)  shall  not  b« 
allowed,  and  the  proper  allocation  and  iip- 
portlonment  of  the  deductions  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  determined  as  provided  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  ;r 
his  delegate 

Por  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  section  873ib»  shall  be  .al- 
lowed, and  the  deduction  ( for  losses  not  con- 
nected with  the  trade  or  business  If  Incurred 
in  transactions  entered  Into  for  profit)  al- 
lowed by  section  165(C)  [3)  shall  be  allowed 
but  only  If  the  profit.  If  such  transaction  hid 
resulted  In  a  profit,  would  be  Included  :r. 
gross    income    under    this    section. 

"(C)  Special  RtLcs  or  Source.— Por  pn'- 
poses  of  subsection  (b),  the  following  Iterrj 
of  gross  income  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
trom  sources  within  the  United  Statee: 

■(  1 »  Sale  or  propeitt — Gains  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property  (other  than  stock  ^' 
debt  obligations)  located  In  the  United 
States 

•i2)  STOCK  OR  DEBT  obligations — Oalns  "n 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  Issued  bv  s 
domestic  corporation  or  debt  obligations  o'. 
United  States  persons  or  of  the  United  State* 
a  State  c*  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

"  I  d  I  Exception  ros  Loss  or  CmzENSHiP 
FOR    Certalm   Causes. — Subsection    (a)    shall 


not  apply  to  a  nonresident  alien  Individual 
whose  loss  of  United  States  citizenship  re- 
eulted  from  the  application  of  section  301(b), 
350  or  355  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonal- 
;tv  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C-  1401(b).  1483, 
.r  1487), 

■(e)  BuRDEK  or  PBOor, — If  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  establishes  that  It  Is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  an  Individual's  loss  of 
United  States  citizenship  would,  but  for  this 
section,  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  for 
the  taxable  year  In  the  taxes  on  his  provable 
income  for  such  year,  the  burden  of  proving 
for  such  taxable  year  that  such  loss  of  citi- 
zenship did  not  have  for  one  of  Its  principal 
purposes  the  avoidance  of  taxes  under  this 
subtitle  or  subtitle  B  shall  be  on  such 
individual." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
paJt  II  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  877  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following 
Sec.  877    Expatriation  to  avoid  tax. 

Sec    878    Foreign     educational,     charitable, 
and  certain  other  exempt  orga- 
nizations." 
(g)    Partial  Exclusion  or  DIVIDENDS. — Sub- 
section  (d)    of  section  116   (relating  to  cer- 
tain nonresident  aliens  Ineligible  for  exclu- 
sion) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d/  Certain  Nonresident  Aliens  Inxli- 
ciBLE  roB  Exclusion.— In  the  case  of  a  non- 
re.sldent  alien  Individual,  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only — 

•il)  in  determining  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  871(b) 
I  1  I  and  only  in  respect  of  dividends  which 
lU-e  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
states,  or 

(2(  In  determining  the  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  pursuant  to  section  877(b)." 

ihl     WlTHHOLDINO   OF   TAX    ON    NONRESIDENT 

Auens. — Section  1441  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  Is 
amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  ".  or  of  any  partner- 
ship not  engaged  In  trade  or  business  with- 
in the  United  States  and  composed  In  whole 
or  In  part  of  nonresident  aliens."  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
of  any  foreign  ptu-tnershlp"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(except  interest  on 
deposits  with  persons  cjtrrylng  on  the  bank- 
ing business  paid  to  persons  not  engaged 
in  business  In  the  United  States)"  In  sub- 
section (b)  ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  amounts  de- 
scribed In  section  402(a)(2)"  and  all  that 
follows  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
lb)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "gains  de- 
scribed In  section  402(a)(2),  403(a)(2).  or 
631  ibi  or  (c),  amounts  subject  to  tax  un- 
der section  871 1  a)  ( 1 )  (C) .  gains  subject  to 
tax  under  section  871(a)(1)(D).  and  gains 
on  transfers  described  In  section  1236  made 
on  or  before  October  4,  1966."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  Individual 
who  Is  a  member  of  a  domestic  partnership, 
the  Items  of  Income  referred  to  In  subsection 
lai  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  Items 
specified  In  this  subsection  Included  In  his 
distributive  share  of  the  Income  of  such 
partnership,"; 

i5i  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  ( 1 )  Income  connected  with  united 
STATES  BUSINESS — No  deductloh  Or  Withhold- 
ing under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  required 
In  the  case  of  any  Item  of  Income  (other  than 
compensation  for  personal  services)  which  la 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  Statee 
and  which  is  Included  In  the  gross  Income 
of  the  recipient  under  section  871(b)(2)  fo«" 
the  taxable  year."; 


(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  Compensation  or  certain  aliens. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  compensation  for  per- 
sonal services  may  be  exempted  from  deduc- 
tion and  withholding  under  subsection  (a) ."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "amounts  described  in 
section  402(a)  (2),  section  403(a)  (2) ,  section 
631  (b)  and  (c),  and  section  1235.  which  are 
considered  to  be  gains  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets."  In  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "gains  described  In  section  402  (a)(2).  403 
(a)(2),  or  631  (b)  or  (c),  gains  subject  to 
tax  under  section  871(a)(1)(D).  and  gains 
on  transfers  described  In  section  1235  made 
on  or  before  October  4,  1966,".  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "proceeds  from  such  sale  or  ex- 
change," In  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "amount  payable."; 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Certain  annuities  received  under 
QUAunxD  PLANS. — No  deduction  or  withhold- 
ing under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  required 
in  the  case  of  any  amount  received  as  an 
annuity  If  such  amount  Is.  under  section 
871(f),  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 871(a).";  and 

(9)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (e). 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  ExEKFTioN  or  Cebtain  Foreign  Part- 
nerships.— Subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  foreign  partnership  engaged  In  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  if  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  Impose 
an  undue  administrative  burden  and  that 
the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
871(a)  on  the  members  of  such  partnership 
who  are  nonresident  alien  Individuals  will  not 
be  jeopardized  by  the  exemption." 

(1)   IjIabiutt  for  WrrHHELD  Tax. — Section 
1461  (relating  to  return  and  payment  of  with- 
held tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  1461.  Liabiutt  for  Withheld  Tax. 

"Every  person  required  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold any  tax  under  this  chapter  Is  hereby 
made  liable  for  such  tax  and  Is  hereby  In- 
demnified against  the  claims  and  demands  of 
any  person  for  the  amotint  of  any  payments 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter." 

(J)  Declaration  of  EJbtimated  Income  Tax 
BT  iNSiviDTTALS. — Scctloh  6015  (relating  to 
declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax  by  In- 
dividuals) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  that  portion  of  sub- 
section (a)  which  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(a)  Reqctirxment  of  Declaration. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (1) , 
every  individual  shall  make  a  declaration  of 
his  estimated  tax  for  the  taxable  year  If — "; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
subsection   (J);   and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  NomESiDENT  Alien  Individuals. — 
No  declaration  shall  be  required  to  be  made 
under  this  section  by  a  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividual unless — 

"(1)  withholding  under  chapter  24  Is  made 
applicable  to  the  wages,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3401(a),  of  such  individual, 

"(2)  nicb  Individual  has  Income  (other 
than  compensation  for  personal  services  sub- 
ject to  deduction  and  withholding  under 
section  1441)  which  is  eflectlvely  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  with- 
in the  United  States,  or 

"(3)  such  Individual  is  a  resident  of  Puer- 
to Blco  during  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(k)  OoLLEcnoN  OF  Incokb  Tax  at  Soxtrce 
ON  Waioes. — SubMction   (a)   of  section  3401 


(relating  to  definition  of  wages  for  purposes 
of  collection  of  Income  tax  at  source)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  ( 6 )  and 
(7)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(6)  for  such  services,  performed  by  a 
nonreeldent  alien  Individual,  as  may  be 
designated  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate;  or". 

(1)  DErtNiTioNs  or  Foreign  Estate  or 
Trust. — 

(1)  Section  7701(a)  (31)  (defining  foreign 
estate  or  trust)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"from  sources  without  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  which  Is  not 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States,". 

(2)  Section  1493  (defining  foreign  trust 
for  purjKjee  of  chapter  5)   Is  rep>ealed. 

(m)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  first 
sentence  of  section  932(a)  (relating  to  citi- 
zens of  possessions  of  the  United  States)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  individ- 
ual who  is  a  citizen  of  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  (but  not  otherwise  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States)  and  who  Is  not  a 
resident  of  the  United  Statee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  subtitle  In  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  the  case  of  a  nonreeldent  aUen 
Individual." 

(n)   EFTEcnvE  Dates. — 

( 1 )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (h),  (1),  and  (k))  shall  apply  with 
respyect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.   1966. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(h)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments 
made  In  taxable  years  of  recipients  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1966. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments 
occurring  after  December  31.  1966. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(k)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  December  31.  1966. 

Sec.  104.  Foreign  Corporations. 

(a)  Tax  on  Income  Not  Connected  With 
United  States  Business. — Section  881  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  foreign  corporations  not 
engaged  In  business  tn  the  United  States) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  881.  Tax  on  Income  op  Foreign  Cor- 
porations Not  Connected  With 
United  States  Business. 

"(a)  iMPosmoN  of  Tax. — There  is  hereby 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  a  tax  of  30 
percent  of  the  amount  received  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration as — 

"(1)  Interest,  dividends,  rents,  salaries, 
wages,  premiums,  annuities,  compensations, 
remunerations,  emoluments,  and  other  fixed 
or  determinable  annual  or  periodical  gains, 
profits,  and  income, 

"(2)  gains  described  In  section  631  (b)  or 
(c), 

"  (3)  In  the  case  of  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  Issued  after  September  28, 
1965,  amounts  which  under  section  1232  M-e 
considered  as  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  which  Is  not  a  capital  asset,  and 

"(4)  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  after 
October  4,  1966,  of  patents,  copyrights,  secret 
processes  and  formulas,  good  will,  trade- 
marks, trade  brands,  franchises,  and  other 
Uke  property,  or  of  any  Interest  In  any  such 
property,  to  the  extent  such  gains  are  from 
payments  which  are  contingent  on  the  pro- 
ductivity, use,  or  dlsi>08ition  of  the  property 
or  Interest  sold  or  exchanged,  or  from  pay- 
ments which  are  treated  as  being  so  con- 
tingent under  section  871(e). 
but  only  to  the  extent  the  amount  so  re- 
ceived is  not  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States. 
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"lb)    Dot' BLiNO  OF  Tax. — 

■  P^^^  doubling  of  tax  on  corporatlona  of 
certain  foreign  countrtea.  s«e  section  891  " 

( b  I  Tax  on  Incomi  Cow.vectxd  With  Unit- 
B>  STATia  BtsiNiSfl  -  - 

I  1  )    Section  882  1  relating  to  tax  on  resident 
foreign  corporations )   la  amended  to  read  as 
follows 
"Sbc   883    Tax    on    Income    of   Fureicn    Cob- 

POaATIOtiS  CONNXCTKD  WITH 

UNrrxD  dTATXs  Bf  siNcas 

■■ia)    NoBMAi.  Tax  and  Subtax 

'■  I  i  iMPosrrToN  OF  rax— A  foreign  cor- 
poration engaged  In  trade  or  buslneas  wlttUn 
the  United  States  during  the  uxable  year 
•hail  be  taxable  as  provided  In  section  11  or 
1201 1  ai  on  lU  taxable  Income  which  Is  effec- 
tlvel;  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States 

••|2l     D«TX»MINAnON    OF   TAXABU   INCC  KK. 

In  determining  taxable  Income  for  paJTX)«e« 
of  paragraph  i  I  i .  gross  Income  Include;  only 
gross  income  which  is  effectively  com  ected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  with- 
in the  United  States 

"(b)  Obc««s  In'  ■)«£  — In  the  case  of  a  for- 
eign corporauon,  gross  Income  lni:lude« 
only— 

"ill  gross  income  which  Is  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  and  which 
Is  not  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States,  and 

■(J)  gross  :ncou»  whica  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  r.f  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States 

■  L  I      .\LLOWANCE         OF  UXDTC-noNS         AXD 

Cmrorrs  — 

"(1)     AXXOCATION  OF  DSDtJCTIONS. 

'lA)  GxNiBAL  icrut — In  the  case  oi  a  for- 
elgri  corporation,  the  deductions  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  for  purpi>sea  if  subsection  i  x\  and 
(except  as  privided  by  subparagraph  8i) 
only  if  imd  to  the  extent  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  income  which  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  'Conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States,  and  the  proper 
apportionment  and  allocation  of  the  deduc- 
tions for  this  purpose  shall  be  determined  as 
pronded  in  regulations  proscribed  liy  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"  B»  Chabxtabls  contbiblth'Ns  The  de- 
duction for  charitable  contributions  and 
gifts  provided  by  section  170  shall  be  «Uowed 
whether  or  not  connected  with  Income  which 
Is  effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
a  trade  jr  business  within  the  United  .states. 

"|3»     DlDfCTIi  iNS        ANO       LUnrr*        ALi^WBD 

ONLT  LF  BETi-BN  riixD  \  f  >relgn  corporation 
•hail  receive  the  benefit  of  the  deductions  and 
credits  allowed  to  it  in  this  subutle  only  by 
filing  ir  causing  to  be  Sled  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  a  true  and  lurcurate  re- 
turn, m  the  manner  prescribed  in  subtitle  P. 
Including  therein  all  the  Information  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  the  calculation  of  such  deductions 
and  credits  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  f'>r  purpoees  if  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  541  relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax)  and  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  the  credit  provided  by  section  32  for  tax 
withheld  at  source  or  the  credit  provided  by 
section  39  for  certain  uses  of  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil 

"31  PoaiicN  TAX  camrr —Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  906.  foreign  corporations 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit  against  the 
tax  for  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  allowed  by  section 
001. 

"  1  4    Caoas  trrrazMcx. — 

"Tor  rule  that  certain  foreign  taxes  are 
not  ti  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
ded'.ictliin  or  credit,  see  section  90fli  bi  i  li . 

"(d.  Ea.«rTtoN  To  TaxAT  Rxal  Pwr.cniTT  Iir. 
coiii  AS  Income  Coni*«ctxd  WrrH  U^fTTt» 
Statis   Btt«tnb»s  -  - 

"ill  In  oc!«x«At — A  foreUn  ->'rp<iratlon 
which  during  the  taxable  yiir  I-rlves  any 
Income-  - 


"(A)  from  real  property  located  In  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  Intereet  in  such 
real  property.  Including  ( 1 1  gains  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  real  property  or  an 
Interest  therein,  (111  rents  or  royalties  from 
mines,  wells,  or  other  natural  deposits,  and 
I  111  I  gains  described  in  section  631  (b)  or 
I  c  I , and 

"(B)  which,  but  for  this  subsection,  would 
not  be  treated  as  Income  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States. 
may  elect  for  such  taxable  year  to  treat  ail 
such  income  as  Income  which  Is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  In  such 
case,  such  Income  shall  be  taxable  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)(1)  whether  or  not 
such  corporation  la  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  during  the  tax- 
able year  An  election  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years,  except  that 
It  may  be  revoked  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year. 

'(2)     BUBCTtOM       AFm      RXVOCATIOK.       XTC. 

Paragraphs  (3|  and  i3i  of  section  871  (di 
shall  apply  In  respect  of  elections  under  this 
subsection  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  In  respect  of  elec- 
tions under  section  871(d). 

"(e)  iNTcazsT  ON  UwrrxD  Statxs  Obliga- 
tions     KCCKIVU)      BY      BaNICS      OnOANViMD      IN 

PossnstONS.— In  the  case  of  a  corporation 
created  or  organized  In,  or  under  the  law  of. 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  which  Ls 
carrying  on  the  banking  business  In  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  Interest  on 
obligations  of  the  United  States  shall  — 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  be 
treated  as  income  which  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within   the  United  States,  and 

'iJi  shall  be  taxable  as  provlcted  In  sub- 
section ia)(l)  whether  or  not  such  corp^jra- 
tlon  Is  engaged  in  trade  or  business  within 
the   United   States   during    the   taxable   year. 

■(f)  Rnx'BNS  OF  T.AX  BT  Agent  If  any 
foreign  corporation  has  no  office  or  place  oJf 
business  in  the  United  States  but  has  an 
agent  In  the  United  Stales,  the  return  re- 
quired under  section  0012  shall  be  made  by 
the  agent  " 

(2)  (A)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  11  (re- 
lating to  exceptions  from  tax  on  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  i3),  by  striking  out  ",  or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  a 
period  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
paragraph  ( 4 ) . 

I  B  I  Section  1 1  ( relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection 

"(f)  FoBxioN  CoBFoaATioNS — In  the  cAse 
of  a  foreign  corporation,  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  la)  shall  apply  only  as  pr^rvlded 
by  section  883." 

(3 1  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  II  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
U>  sections  861  and  883  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"Sec.  881.  Tax  on  Income  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions   not   connected    with    United   States 

business 

'  Sec.  883  Tax  on  Income  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions connected  with  United  States  busi- 
ness." 

(C)  WrrHHOLiUMfl  or  Tax  on  PoaucM  Coa- 
poasTioNB. — Section  1443  (relating  to  with- 
holding of  tax  on  foreign  corporations )  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"Sec  1442  WlTtiBOtniMO  of  Tax  on  FoaxroN 
CoapoaATioNS 
"(a)  OxNxaAi,  RcLx — In  the  case  of  for- 
eign corporations  subject  to  taxation  under 
this  subtltls.  there  shall  be  dsdiicted  and 
withheld  at  the  source  In  the  same  manner 
and  on  the  same  Items  of  Incume  as  Is  pro- 


vided In  section  1441  or  section  1451  a  tax 
equal  to  30  percent  Ihereo.  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  Interest  described  In  section  1451 
I  relating  to  tax-free  covenant  bonds),  the 
deduction  and  withholding  shall  be  at  the 
rate  specified  therein  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  references  in  section 
1441(bi  to  sections  87 1 1  a )  ( 1 )  iC)  and  (Di 
shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  sections  881 
(a)  (3)  and  (4).  the  reference  In  section  1441 
(0(1)  to  section  87 1 1  b )  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated 
as  referring  to  section  842  or  section  882(a). 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  reference  In  sec- 
tion 1441(c)(5)  to  section  871(a)  (1)(D| 
shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  section  881 
i.a)  (4). 

"(b)  ExiMPnoN. — Subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States  if 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (ai  InipKJse 
an  undue  administrative  burden  and  that 
the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
881  on  such  (corporation  will  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  exemption." 

(d)  Dividends  Received  Pvom  Certain 
PoxxiGif  CoBPOBATioNS — Hubsectlon  (a)  of 
section  245  (relating  to  the  allowance  of  a 
deduction  in  respect  of  dividends  received 
from   a   foreign   corporation)    Is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and  has  derived  5o 
f>ercent  or  more  of  Its  gross  Income  from 
s<^>urce8  within  the  United  States.  '  In  that 
portion  of  subsection  (a)  which  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1  )  and  by  liisertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  If  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
gross  Income  of  such  corporation  from  all 
sources  for  such  period  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  Statee. "; 

i2i  by  striking  out  'from  sources  within 
the  United  States"  In  paragraph  i  1 )  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "which  Is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business   within   the   United   States.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "from  8<"iurce«  within 
the  United  States"  in  paragraph  2'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  theretif  '.  which  Is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within   the  United  States.";   and 

(4i  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
folloulng  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  gross 
Income  of  the  foreign  corp<:iratlon  for  any 
perliTd  bef.ire  the  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  196B.  which  Is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
busln«w  within  the  United  States  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  grofw  Income  for  such 
p)erli3d  from  sources  within  the  United 
SUtes  " 

(e)  DiviBENDa     Received     Prom     Certain 

WHOULT-OWNED     PoRClGN     Sr  BSIDIARITa. 

(1)  Section  245  (relating  to  dividends  re- 
ceived from  certain  foreign  corporations)  1-s 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  us 
(c).  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (ai 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(b)  Certain  Dividends  Received  From 
Whoixt-Owned  Foreign  SfssiciARiES 

"ill  In  general  -  In  the  case  of  dividends 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  received  from  a 
foreign  corporation  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion which,  for  Its  taxable  year  In  which  such 
dividends  are  received,  owns  (directly  or  In- 
directly) ail  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  such 
foreign  corporation,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  (In  lieu  of  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  subsection  la))  an  amount  equal 
to  IfH)  percent  of  such  dividends. 

"(2)  Eligiblk  DiviDENDe — Paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  only  to  dividends  which  are  paid 
out  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  foreign 
oorp<jraUon  for  a  taxable  year  during 
which — 

"(A)  all  of  Its  outstanding  stock  Is  owned 
(directly  or  indirectly)    by  the  domestic  cor- 


poration to  which  such  dividend*  are  paid; 

and 

■■(B)  all  of  Its  groes  Income  from  all 
sources  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Exception— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  dividends  If  an  election  under 
section  1562  is  effective  for  either — 

•  A )  the  taxable  year  of  the  domestic  cor- 
poration In  which  such  dividends  are  re- 
ceived, or 

"(B)  the  taxable  year  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration out  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
which  such  dividends  are  paid." 

(2)  Subsection  (ai  of  such  section  245  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  sentence  added  by  subsection  (d)(4)) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2).  there  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  any  taxable  year  within  such  unin- 
terrupted period  If.  with  respect  to  dividends 
paid  out  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
vear,  the  deduction  provided  by  subsection 
(b)    would    be   allowable." 

(3  I  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  245  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)". 

if)     DiSTRIBrTIONS       OF       CERTAIN       FOREIGN 

CL.RORAnoN.s— Section  301(b)(1)(C)  (re- 
lating to  certain  corporate  distributees  of 
foreign   corporations)    Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "gross  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States"  In  clause 
(li  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "gross  In- 
come which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  SUtee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "gross  income  from 
source.s  without  the  United  States"  In  clause 
(11)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "gross  In- 
come which  Is  not  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
Ur.lted  States";  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences :  "For  purposes  of 
clause  ( 1 1 ,  the  gross  Income  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration for  any  period  before  Its  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31,  1968, 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States  Is  an  amount  equal  to  the  gross  In- 
come for  such  period  from  sources  within 
the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  clause 
(ID.  the  gross  Income  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion for  any  period  before  Its  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1966. 
which  Is  not  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States  Is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
gross  Income  for  such  period  from  sources 
without  the  United  States." 

(g)  Unrelated  Business  Taxable  In- 
come— The  last  sentence  of  section  512(a) 
(relating  to  definition)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  an  organization 
described  In  section  511  which  Is  a  foreign 
organization,  the  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  shall  be  Its  unrelated  business  tax- 
able Income  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States  " 

(h)  Corporations  Subject  to  Personai, 
Holding  Company  Tax.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  542(c)  (re- 
lating to  corporations  not  subject  to  i>er- 
sonal  holding  company  tax)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(7)  a  foreign  corporation  (other  than  a 
corporation  which  has  income  to  which  sec- 
tion 543 fa)  (7)  applies  for  the  taxable  year), 
If  all  of  Us  stock  outstanding  during  the 
last  half  of  the  taxable  year  Is  owned  by  non- 
resident alien  Individuals,  whether  directly 
or  Indirectly  through  foreign  estates,  foreign 
trusts,  foreign  partnerships,  or  other  foreign 
corfK)  rations;". 

(2)  Section  643(b)  (1)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  ordinary  gross  Income)  Is  amended — 


(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation 
all  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  which  during 
the  last  half  of  the  taxable  year  Is  owned 
by  nonresident  alien  individuals  (whether 
directly  or  Indirectly  through  foreign  estates. 
foreign  trusts,  foreign  partnerships,  or  other 
foreign  corporations),  all  Items  of  Income 
which  would,  but  for  this  subparagraph, 
constitute  personal  holding  company  Income 
under  any  pareigraph  of  subsection  (a)  other 
than  paragraph  (7)   thereof." 

(3)  Section  545  (relating  to  definition  of 
undistributed  personal  holding  company  in- 
come)   Is  amended^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'undistributed  p>ersonal  hold- 
ing compcmy  Inccwae'  means  the  taxable  in- 
come of  a  personal  holding  company  adjusted 
In  the  manner  provided  in  subsections  lb), 
(c).  and  (d),  minus  the  dividends  paid  de- 
duction as  defined  In  section  561.  In  the  case 
of  a  personal  holding  company  which  is  a 
foreign  corporation,  not  more  than  10  percent 
in  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  which 
Is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a) )  during  the  last  half  of  the  taxable 
year  by  United  States  persons,  the  term  'un- 
distributed personal  holding  comp>any  in- 
come' means  the  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  the  undistributed  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  sentence)  by  the  percentage  In 
value  of  Its  outstanding  stock  which  Is  the 
greatest  percentage  In  value  of  Its  outstand- 
ing stock  so  owned  by  United  States  persons 
on  any  one  day  during  such  period.";  and 

(B)  by  Euldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(d)  Cektain  Foreign  Corporations. — In 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  all  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  which  during  the  last 
half  of  the  taxable  year  Is  owned  by  non- 
resident alien  Individuals  (whether  directly 
or  indirectly  through  foreign  estates,  foreign 
trusts,  foreign  partnerships,  or  other  foreign 
corporations),  the  taxable  Inccmae  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  Income 
which  constitutes  personal  holding  company 
Income  under  section  543(a)  (7).  reduced  by 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  Income. 
and  adjusted,  with  respect  to  such  income. 
In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection  (b)," 

(4)  (A)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relat- 
ing to  assessable  penalties)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foIlo-wing  new 
section: 

"Sec.  6683.  Failure  of  Foreign  Corporation 
To  P'lLK  Retdun  of  Personal 
Holding  Oompant  Tax, 

"Any  foreign  corporation  which — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  a  personal  holding  company  for  any 
taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  falls  to  file  or  to  cause  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  a  true  and 
accurate  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 541, 

shall.  In  addition  to  other  penalties  provided 
by  law.  pay  a  penalty  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  1  (including 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  541 )  on  such  for- 
eign corporation  for  such  taxable  year." 

(B)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter B  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item : 
"Sec.  6683.  Failure  of  foreign  corporation  to 
file  return  of  personal  holding 
company  tax." 
(1)   Amendments  Wrrn  Respect  to  Foreign 
Corporations  Carrying  on  Insurance  Busi- 
ness IN  United  States. — 


(1)  Section  842  (relating  to  computation 
of    gross    income  i     Is    amended    to    read    as  • 

follows: 

"Sec.  842.  Foreign  Corporations  Carrying 
ON   Insurance   Business. 

"If  a  foreign  corporation  carrying  on  an 
insurance  business  'within  the  United  States 
would  qualify  under  part  I,  II,  or  III  of  this 
subchapter  for  the  taxable  year  if  (without 
regard  to  Income  not  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States)  it  were  a  domestic 
corporation,  such  corporation  shall  be  tax- 
able under  such  part  on  its  Income  effectively 
connected  with  Its  conduct  of  any  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States.  With  re- 
spect to  the  remainder  of  Its  Income,  which 
is  from  sources  within  the  United  States, 
such  a  foreign  corporation  shall  be  taxable  as 
provided  In  section  881    " 

( 2 1  The  table  of  sections  for  part  TV  of 
subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  842 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  842.  Foreign   corporations   carrying   on 
Insurance  business." 
(3)  Section  819  (relating  to  foreign  life  In- 
surance companies)  as  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)  and  by  redesignating  subsections  ib) 
and  (c)   as  subsections  (a)   and  (b), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any 
company  described  in  subsection  (a),"  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"In  the  case  of  any  foreign  corporation  tax- 
able under  this  part,", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  "  in  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(2)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A)  )  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection   (b)", 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Reduction  op  section  sbi  tax. — In 
the  case  of  any  foreign  corporation  taxable 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  determined — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  subject 
to  tax  tmder  section  881  if  the  amotint  tax- 
able under  such  section  were  determined 
without  regard  to  sections  103  and  894,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

The  tax  under  section  881  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
which  is  the  same  proportion  of  such  tax  as 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
Is  of  the  amount  referred  to  In  sut^aragraph 
(A);  but  such  reduction  In  tax  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  Increase  In  tax  under  this  part  by 
reason  of  the  reduction  provided  by  para- 
graph (1)  ". 

(E)  by  striking  out  "iac  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)"  each  place  It  appears  in  sub- 
section (b)   (as  redesignated  by  subparagraph 

(A)  )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "■with  re- 
spect to  a  foreign  corporation", 

(F)  by  striking  out  "foreign  life  Instirance 
company"  each  place  It  appears  In  such  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"foreign  corporation", 

(G)  by   striking   out   "subsection    (b)(2) 

(  A)  "  each  place  It  appears  In  such  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)  (2)  (A)", 

(H)    by    striking    out    "subsection    (b)(2) 

(B)  "  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  (II)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
secUon  (a)  (2)  (B)".  and 

(I)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(C)    Cross  Reference. — 

"For  taxation  of  foreign  corporations  car- 
rying on  life  Insurance  buslneas  within  the 
United  States,  see  section  842." 

(4)  Section  821  (relating  to  tax  on  mutual 
Insurance  comi^anles  to  which  part  II  ai>- 
pUes)  Is  amended — 
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lAi  by  ixrllLlng  out  aruba«ctk>n  fe)  aiul  by 
r«daalKii&Unf  ■u.b»acUjxis  i  ( i  itnd  <  %<  »*  sub- 

B '  by  adding  »X  the  oiui  if  nubaectlon 
It  I  aa  r«<l«sl<nAt«d  by  rubpcuragraph  (AM 
the  foUowlryf 

■'3i  P»jc  taxation  of  tottign  oorporutiona 
oarrrtng  on  ac  luauranoe  bu«ln«aa  within 
th«  UnJt«i  State*.  Me  aecUon  812  " 

•  Si  Section  833  i  relating  to  determina- 
tion of  t&xable  inveatment  Income  >  Is 
amended  by  ttrtklti^  >ut  eubaectlon  1 1>  i  and 
by  redeal^natlng  aubsectlon  if)  aa  subaec- 
tlOQ    I  a 

i8  Section  831  irelatlng  to  tax  on  certain 
other  Inaurunce  companleal    la  amended — 

Ai  by  »tn»lr.g  out  subaecUon  ibi  and 
by  redealgnatlng  tubaectlon  i  ~  i  aa  lubaectlon 
I  b  I    arid 

(B»  by  amending  subaectluo  fdi  to  read 
aa  follows 

"(CI    Caoas    RmasMcxs 
"(1)    For  a. tercatlve  tax  In    -Aae  of  capital 
gAlna.   tee  section   laoiiai 

"31  For  taxation  nf  fr>relgn  rorporatlona 
carrying  on  ari  luauran-e  bunlnrai  wltbln 
th*    I'nlted    8t*te«.    see    section    »4i    ' 

I  7  I  Section  H3J  >  relating  to  lasurance  com- 
pany taxable  IncxHnei  L«  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  sutjaection  d  i  and  by  redealgnatlng 
■ubaectlon     si   aa  subsection     di 

8 1  The  second  sentence  of  section  Ml 
(relaurig  It,  credit  for  foreign  taxes  i  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "aentence .■  and 
Inaertlng  '.n  lieu  thereof  "senterwe  ■  i jid  for 
purpoaea  if  applying  section  9oe  wltn  respect 
to  a  foreign  rorporatlon  subject  to  tax  under 
this  subchapter  i 

iji  STTBPiLiT  P  Incomx  Section  953ibi 
(relating  to  exi^iualon  of  rmted  States  In- 
come)   La  amended   to  read   aa   foUuws 

"lb'  ExcLL-siuN  ow  UNrrxD  t*rAT«3  Is- 
ooMt  —  In  the  case  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corpor»Uon,  subpart  P  income  duea  not 
Include  any  item  of  Income  from  8<jUTce« 
wtthln  the  fnlted  SUtea  which  la  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  by  such  cor- 
poration of  a  tritde  or  bualneaa  within  the 
United  Statea  uniesa  such  Item  la  exempt 
from  taxation  tor  la  subject  to  a  reduced 
rate  of  taxi  punuant  to  a  treaty  obligation 
of  the  United  Statea  " 

Ik  I  0»ss  F'KOM  OomiN  SAon  o«  Ex- 
CHitMcca  or  aroc-x  in  CnT*iN  PnaciCN  C'-'«- 
PoaATiowa  Paragraph  ;4i  of  section  1248 
(di  (relating  to  exclualona  from  earnings 
and  profits  <  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows 
".4i  t.'!<rmi  &r»r«s  Iitc<  m  Any  item 
Includible  in  groas  Income  of  the  foreign 
corporation    under   thla   chapter — 

"(Ai  for  any  taxable  year  t>eglnnlng  be- 
fore January  1,  1967.  aa  Income  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  engaged  In  trade  or  bual- 
neaa  wtthln    the   United   Statea.    or 

•■|B)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  !»««.  aa  income  efre<-UTe.y  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  by  such  corporation 
of  a  trade  or  bualneaa  within  the  United 
States. 

Ttua  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  item  which  ta  exempt  from  taxation 
tor  la  subject  to  a  reduced  rate  of  tan  pur- 
suant to  a  tre«ty  obligation  of  tne  United 
States. 

11)  OBCi.Aa*TioN  or  Bstimatd  Incomb  Tax 
BT  Coai>oBjiTiof<s  iJectUin  ^M  i  relating  to 
declarations  of  estimated  Income  tax  by  cor- 
parationa  I  la  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
••cUon  (fi  aa  subsection  ig)  and  by  inaert- 
lng after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
aubaectloc 

"if I  Cbbtain  Foaxififf  Co««isATto!«s  pijr 
purpoaea  of  thu  section  and  section  9«53  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  subject  to 
taxation  tinder  section  11  or  1301  lai  or  un- 
der subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  881  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  Imposed  by  section   11  " 


I m  I    rmcHsicM.  Amcnumcnt^ 

(t)    Section    884    is    amenJed    t^      ri-ad    as 
follows 
"Sac.  884.  Cboos   RaruxMcia. 

"Ill  For  special  provlalons  relating  to  un- 
related business  Income  of  foreign  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  certain  other  exempt 
organlxatloiis,  see  section  Siaiai 

"(3)  For  special  proTtalona  relating  to  for- 
eign corporations  carrying  on  an  Insurance 
business  within  the  United  States,  see  sec- 
Uon  843 

'i3i  Fur  rules  applicable  In  determining 
whetner  any  foreign  corporation  Is  engaged 
In  trade  or  business  within  the  United 
States,  see  section  804(bi. 

"(4)  Far  adjustment  of  tax  In  case  of  cor- 
p<}ratlona  of  certain  foreign  countries,  see 
secUon  BOe. 

"i6)  For  aUowanc*  of  credit  against  the 
tax  in  case  of  a  foreign  c<.'>rporatlon  having 
income  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  wtthln  the  United 
States,  see  secUun  004 

"16)  For  withholding  at  source  of  tax  on 
Income  of  foreign  ourpnratlons.  see  section 
1443  " 

(3)  Section  9J3(b)(3)(F)  Is  amended  by 
striking  nut  "833(6)  (S)**  and  InaerUng  In 
lieu    thereof      833(c)(6)" 

(3)  Section  1340(a)  ta  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Except  aa  provided  In  subsection 
(c»,  gain"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•Qaln". 

'n»  BfTBCTJvx  Dat«8  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  i  other  than  subsection 
(kii  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  [)ecemt>er  31.  1966 
The  amendment  made  by  sutisectton  iki 
shall  apply  with  respect  U'  sales  or  exchanges 
occurring  after  December  31.  19<J«. 
Sbc.    108.  SnoAL   Tax  PxovtsiONS 

(a)  Incomb  Amc-rxD  sr  Tbeatt — SecUon 
894  (relating  U>  Income  exempt  under 
treaties)   Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows 

"Sbc.  8&4    Imcumx  Amc-rn)  bt   TaxaxT. 

"la)  Incximi  Exxmpt  Unum  TaxArr  In- 
come of  any  kind,  to  the  extent  required  by 
any  treaty  ob;igatlou  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  t>e  Included  In  gross  Income  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
subtitle 

'lb)     PEBMANKNT  EnTABLtSHMKNT  IN  UNITKD 

^Tirsa  -  For  purp<«ea  of  app;ylng  any  ex- 
emption from,  or  reduction  uf.  any  tax  pro- 
vided by  any  treaty  to  which  the  United 
atatea  Is  a  party  with  respect  to  Income 
which  la  not  effectively  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  bualneaa  within  the 
United  Slates,  a  nonresident  alien  Individual 
or  a  foreign  corporation  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  have  a  permanent  establiahmeut  in  the 
United  States  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year  Thla  aubsectlon  shall  not  apply 
In  respect  of  the  tax  computed  under  sec- 
tion 8T7(bl  " 

(b)  AojuBTMKNT  or  Tax  BscaTTRB  or  Bub- 

0«N!V>M«  u«  Dtac-BIMINATOBT  FoRXlGN 

Taxxs  Subpart  C  of  part  II  of  subchapter 
N  .f  cnapter  I  (relating  to  miscellaneous 
pr>vls;.jna  applicable  to  nonresident  aliens 
ind  foreign  corporatlansi  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

"8»C-  one    ADJtSTMXNT  or  Tax  on  Natio.vals. 

RESIDBNTS     and   COEtMBATIONB  Or 
CBBTAIN     FoBKCN    CofNTBIkS. 

"a)  iMPoamoN  or  Uuex  BrxDrNsriifB 
Taxis  bt  FfjBXicN  Countbt  -Whenever  the 
President  finds  that-— 

■■|1)  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try considering  the  tax  system  of  such  for- 
eign country  cltl/^ns  of  the  United  States 
nut  residents  of  sMch  foreign  country  or 
domestic  corporations  are  feeing  subjer-ted  to 
more  burdensome  taxes  on  any  Item  of  In- 
cotne  received  by  such  cttlzena  or  oorpora- 
tlona  from  sources  within  such  foreign  coun- 


try, than  taxes  Imposed  by  the  provisions  o: 
thla  subtitle  on  similar  Income  derived  fr  ..-r. 
sources  within  the  United  States  by  reslder.u 
or  corporations  of  such  forelKu  ixiuntry, 

"(3)  such  foreign  country,  when  requests 
by  the  United  States  to  do  so,  has  not  acted 
to  revise  or  reduce  such  taxes  so  that  ther 
are  no  more  burdensome  than  taxes  lmp<»^i.ci 
by  the  provisions  of  this  subutle  on  similar 
Income  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  by  residents  or  corporations  of 
such  foreign  country,  and 

■(3)  It  la  In  the  public  Interest  to  apply 
pre- 1967  tax  provisions  In  accordance  witi 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  to  residents 
or  corfKJrattona  of  such  foreign  country. 
the  President  shall  prtxrlalm  that  the  tia 
on  such  similar  Inc  .nie  derived  from  sources 
within  the  United  .SUttea  by  resident*  or 
corporations  of  such  foreign  country  shiii; 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  such  pr> 
clamatlon.  be  determined  under  this  subi;t> 
without  regard  tc^  amendments  made  to  this 
subchapter  and  chapter  3  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sectlc  :i 

"(b)     iMPOSmON    or   DlStRUrlINArr>HT    TAXr> 

BT  PoBBlGlf  OouNTBT. — Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent  finds  that — 

"(1)  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  c.iir.- 
try.  clUzens  of  the  United  States  or  domes-.;- 
corporatlone  {ar  any  class  of  such  cltlzen.s  t 
corporations)  are,  with  respect  to  any  lTc:r. 
of  tnccime,  Ijeing  subjected  to  a  higher  et!e<-- 
tlve  rate  of  tax  than  are  naUonals.  reelde:  v 
or  corporations  of  such  foreign  country  ■  r 
a  similar  claas  of  ouch  nationals,  resident  r 
corporations)  under  similar  clrcumstaiu-.>s 
"i3i  such  foreign  country,  when  re- 
quested by  the  United  States  U)  do  so,  hu 
not  acted  to  eliminate  such  higher  effective 
rate  of  tax:  and 

"I  3  I  It  Is  in  the  pvibltc  Interest  to  adjust 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
BUtjsectlon,  the  effective  rate  of  tax  ImpiseC. 
by  this  subtitle  on  similar  Income  of 
nationals,  residents,  or  corporations  of  sv.-i 
foreign  country  lor  such  similar  claas  of  si;  .^ 
nationals,  residents  or  corporations  i  , 
the  President  shall  proclaim  thiit  the  tax  i.r 
similar  Income  of  nationals,  residents,  or 
corp»iratlons  of  such  foreign  country-  (or  such 
similar  class  of  such  nationals  residents  "- 
corporations  I  shall  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  such  proclamation,  be  adjusted  s - 
as  to  cause  the  effet-tlve  rate  of  tax  tmpo,'<<; 
by  this  subtitle  on  such  similar  Income  to  be 
substantially  equal  to  the  effective  rate  or 
tax  Imposed  by  such  foreign  country  on  such 
Item  of  Income  of  citizens  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  or  domestic  corporations  (or  such 
class  of  citizens  or  corp)<>ratloivs)  In  Imple- 
menting a  proclamation  made  under  tl.ls 
subsection,  the  effective  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
by  this  s\ibt;t!e  on  an  Item  of  Income  m«y  if- 
adjusted  by  the  disallowance.  In  whole  nr  :r. 
part  of  any  deduction,  credit,  or  exempt;  r. 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  that  Item  of  Income  or  by  Increa-sing 
the  rate  of  tax  otherwise  applicable  to  that 
Item  of  Income 

•(c)  AtLrviATloN  or  Mori  Bibdensome  .« 
DiscaiiiiNATORT  Taxis,  Whenever  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that— 

"ill  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  w'.t.-. 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  :^ 
pro<-lamatlon  under  subsection  lai  have  be>u 
modified  so  that  citizens  of  the  United  State; 
not  residents  of  such  foreign  country  or 
domestic  corporations  are  no  longer  subje  : 
to  more  burdensome  taxes  on  the  Item  of  i:.- 
come  derived  by  such  citizens  or  corpora tiir.j 
from  sources  wtthln  such  foreign  country 
or 

"I  2)  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  with 
reep>ect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a 
proclamation  under  subsection  i  b)  have  beer. 
modified  BO  that  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
or  domestic  corporations  (or  any  class  of 
such  citizens  or  corporation*)   are  no  longer 


subject  to  a  higher  effective  rate  of  tax  on 
the  Item  of  Income 

!.e  shall  proclaim  that  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subtitle  on  the  similar  Income  of  na- 
tionals, residents,  or  corpwrattons  of  euch 
foreign  country  shall,  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  such  proclamation,  be  de- 
termined under  thla  subtitle  without  regard 
to  such  subsection. 

"(d)  NoTiricATioM  or  Concrxss  Re- 
QunirD — No  proclamation  shall  be  Issued  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  this  section  unless, 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such  proclama- 
tion, he  has  notified  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  Intention  to 
issue  such  prcK'lamatton. 

"(e)  Implementation  bt  REcm-ATiONS. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
such  regulatlon.s  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  Implement  this  section." 

ic)  Ci,EHirAL  Amendments — The  table  Of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  11  of  subchap- 
ter N  of  chapter  I  Is  amended— 

(1)    by   strlkUiK   out    the   Item   relating  to 
section  894  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Sec    894    Income  affected  by  treaty."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  table 
the  following: 

"Sec.  896  Adjustment  of  tax  on  nationals, 
residents,  and  corporations  of 
certain  foreign  countries." 

(d)  ErrEcrrvE  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  i  other  than  subsections 
(e)  and  (f  i  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  after  December  31,  1966. 

(ei  Election.s  by  Nonr«sident  UNmn) 
States  CmzENS  Who  Abb  Sttbjbct  to  For- 
eign   COMMfNTTY    PHOPEBTT    LaWS. — ■ 

(1)  Part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Income  from  sources  without 
the  United  States)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Subpart  H--Income  of  Certain  Nonresident 

United  States  Citizens  Subject  to  Foreign 

Community  Property  Laws 
"Sec    981    Elections  as  to  treatment  of  In- 
come  subject   to   foreign   com- 
munity property  laws. 

"(a)  General  Rcle — In  the  case  of  any 
taxable  vear  beginning  after  December  31, 
1966.  If- 

"(1)  an  Individual  Is  (A)  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  (B)  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a 
foreign  country  or  countries  during  the  en- 
tire taxable  year,  and  (C)  married  at  the 
cloae  of  the  taxable  year  to  a  spouse  who  is 
a  nonresident  alien  during  the  entire  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(2)  such  individual  and  his  spMiuse  elect 
to  have  subsection  (b)  apply  to  their  com. 
munlty  Income  under  foreign  commvinlty 
property  laws, 

then  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  such  In- 
come of  such  Individual  and  such  spouse 
for  the  taxable  year  and  for  all  subsequent 
taxable  years  for  which  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  are  met,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  consents  to  a  termination 
of  the  election. 

"(b)  Treatment  or  CoMMfNiTT  Incomi. — 
For  any  taxable  year  to  which  an  election 
made  under  subsection  (a)  applies,  the  com- 
munity Income  under  foreign  community 
property  laws  of  the  husband  and  wife  mak- 
ing the  election  shall  be  treated  as  follows: 

"(1)  Earned  Income  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  911  (b) ) ,  other 
than  trade  or  business  Income  and  a  part- 
ner's distributive  share  of  partnership  In- 
come, shall  be  treated  as  the  Income  of  the 
spKJuse  who  rendered  the  personal  services. 

'(2)  Trade  or  buslneos  Income,  and  a 
partner's  distributive  share  of  partnership 
income,  shall  be  treated  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1402(a) (8). 

"(3)  Community  Income  not  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  which  Is  derived  from 
the  separate  property  (as  determined  under 


the  applicable  foreign  community  property 
law)  of  one  spouse  shall  be  treated  as  the 
Income  of  such  spouse. 

"(4)  All  other  such  community  Income 
shall  be  treated  as  provided  in  the  applicable 
foreign  community  property  law. 

"(c)   Election  for  Pre-19    :  Years. — 

"  ( 1 )  Elbction. — If  an  Individual  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)(l)(Ai  and 
(C)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1967,  and  if  such  individual  and 
the  spouse  referred  to  in  subsection  ( a )  ( 1 ) 
(C)  elect  under  this  subsection,  then  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
their  community  Income  under  foreign  com- 
munity property  laws  for  all  open  taxable 
yeEirs  beglimlng  before  January  1,  1967 
(whether  under  this  chapter,  the  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939,  or  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
prior  revenue  laws),  for  which  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(1) (A)  and  (C)  are 
met. 

"(2)  Ethect  or  election. — For  any  taxable 
year  to  which  an  election  made  under  this 
subsection  applies,  the  community  income 
under  foreign  community  property  laws  of 
the  husband  and  wife  making  the  election 
shall  be  treated  as  provided  by  subsection 
(b),  except  that  the  other  community  in- 
come described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  treated  as  the  income  of 
the  spouse  who,  for  such  taxable  year,  had 
gross  Income  under  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b),  plus  separate  gross  in- 
come, greater  than  that  of  the  other  spouse 
"(d)  Tiux  FOR  Making  Elections;  Period 
or  Limitations;  ktc. — 

"(1)  Tim. — An  election  under  sulasection 
(a)  or  (c)  for  a  taxable  year  may  be  made 
at  any  time  while  such  year  Is  still  open, 
and  shall  be  made  in  such  mnner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(2)  ElXTINSION  OF  PERIOD  FOB  ASSESSING 
DKnCIKNCIES     AND     MAKING     REFUNDS. If     &ny 

taxable  year  to  which  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  applies  is  open  at  the  time 
such  election  Is  made,  the  period  for  assess- 
ing a  deficiency  against,  and  the  period  for 
filing  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  any  over- 
payment by,  the  husband  and  wife  for  such 
taxable  year,  to  the  extent  such  deficiency  or 
overpayment  Is  attributable  to  such  an  elec- 
tion, shall  not  expire  before  1  year  after  the 
date  of  such  election. 

"(3)  AXIXN  SPOUSE  NEED  NOT  JOIN  IN  StJB- 
SKCnON     (C)     ELECTION    IN    CERTAIN    CASES. If 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  determines — 

"(A)  that  an  election  under  subsection  (c) 
would  not  affect  the  liability  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  of  the  spouse  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  (0)  for  any  Uxable  year,  or 

"(B)  that  the  effect  on  such  liability  for 
tax  cannot  be  ascertained  and  that  to  deny 
the  election  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  be  inequitable  and  cause  un- 
due hardship, 

such  spotise  shall  not  be  required  to  Join  In 
such  election,  and  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
spouse. 

"(4)  IifTBMsr.— To  the  extent  that  any 
overpayment  ar  deficiency  for  a  taxable  year 
Is  attributable  to  an  election  made  under 
this  section,  no  Interest  shall  X>e  allowed  or 
paid  for  any  period  before  the  day  which  is 
1  year  after  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(e)  DarmiTioNS  and  Special  Rttles. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  DnmcnoNS. — ^Deductions  shall  be 
treated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  man- 
ner provided  by  this  section  for  the  income 
to  which  they  relate. 

"(2)  Open  tears. — A  taxable  year  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  his  spouse  shall 
be  treated  tm  'open'  if  the  period  for  assess- 
ing a  deficiency  against  such  citizen  for  such 
year  has  not  expired  before  the  date  of  the 


election  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c),  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(3)  Elections  in  case  or  decedents. — If 
a  husband  or  wife  is  deceased  his  election 
under  this  section  may  be  made  by  his  execu- 
tor, administrator,  or  other  person  charged 
with  his  pro{>erty. 

"(4)  Death  of  spouse  dcrinc  taxable 
YEAR. — in  applying  subsection  (a)(1)(C), 
and  In  determining  under  subsection  (c)  (2) 
which  spouse  has  the  greater  income  for  a 
taxable  year,  if  a  husband  or  wife  d  es  the 
taxable  year  of  the  surviving  spouse  shall  be 
treated  as  ending  on  the  date  of  such  death." 

(21  The  table  of  subparts  for  such  part  m 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Subpart  H.  Income  of  certain   nonresident 
United  States  citizens  subject   to  foreign 
community  property  laws." 
(3)  Section  911(d)    (relating  to  earned  In- 
come    from    sources     without    the    United 
States)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  administrative" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"(1)   For  administrative";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(2)  For  elections  as  to  treatment  of  in- 
come subject  to  foreign  community  property 
laws,  see  section  981 ." 

(f)  Presumptive  Date  or  Payment  for 
Tax  Withheld  Under  Chapter  3. — 

(1)  Section  6513(b)  (relating  to  time  tax 
is  considered  paid  In  the  case  of  prepaid  in- 
come tax)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Prepaid  Income  Tax. — For  purposes 
of  section  6511  or  6512— 

"(1)  Any  tax  actually  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  source  during  any  calendar  year 
under  chapter  24  shall,  in  respect  of  the"  re- 
cipient of  the  income,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  by  him  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
fourth  month  following  the  close  of  his 
taxable  year  with  resfject  to  which  such 
tax  Is  allowable  as  a  credit  under  section  31. 

"(2)  Any  amount  paid  as  estimated  in- 
come tax  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  on  the  last  day  prescribed 
for  filing  the  return  under  section  6012  for 
such  taxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing  such 
return ) . 

"(3)  Any  tax  withheld  at  the  source  under 
chapter  3  shall,  in  respect  of  the  receipient 
of  the  income,  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid 
by  such  receipient  on  the  last  day  pre- 
scribed for  filing  the  return  under  section 
6012  for  the  taxable  year  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing)  with  respect  to  which  such  tax  Is  al- 
lowable £is  a  credit  under  section  1452.  For 
this  purpose,  any  exemption  granted  under 
section  6012  from  the  requirement  of  filing 
a  return  shall  be  disregarded.' 

(2)  Section  6513 fc)  (relating  to  return  and 
payment  of  Social  Security  taxes  and  Income 
tax  withholding)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  21  or  24"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  3,  21,  or 
24":   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "remuneration"  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"remuneration  or  other  amount". 

(3)  Section  6501(b)  (relating  to  time  re- 
turns deemed  filed)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "chapter  21  or  24"  In 
ptaragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  3,  21,  or  24":   and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "taxes"  in  the  head- 
ing of  paragraph  (2)  "and  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  3". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  106.  Foreign  Tax  CREorr. 

(a)  Allowance  OF  Credit  TO  Certain  Non- 
resident Aliens  and  Foreign  Odrporations. — 

( 1 )  Subpart  A  of  part  ni  of  subchapter  N 
of  chapter  1   (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit) 
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\m  amended  by  addiag  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section 

"S«c  906  V  'MiiEsn>rr*T  At  «N  IvDrvtDfALa  ANB 

?n«nGN   CORPOIATIONS 

"lai  AxLowAUci  nr  CatDrr — A  nonresi- 
dent alien  Indlvldua!  or  a  foreign  corporation 
engaged  In  trade  or  bujlnesa  within  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
b«  allowed  a  credit  under  section  Ml  for  the 
amount  i>f  any  Income  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  or  deemed,  under  section  902.  paid 
or  accnied  during  the  taxable  year)  to  any 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Income  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within   the  United   States 

"lb  I    Special  RrLEs  — 

"(li  Por  purposes  of  subsection  fai  and 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  deductions 
allowable  under  sections  873iai  and  M2(ci. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  any  tax  ptUd 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
any  amount  of  tax  to  the  extent  the  tax  eo 
paid  or  accrued  Is  imposed  with  respect  to 
Income  from  sources  within  the  United  States 
which  would  not  be  taxed  by  such  foreign 
country  or  possesalon  but  for  the  fact  that — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien 
Individual,  such  Individual  is  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  such  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion or 

"iBi  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corpor' tlon. 
such  corporation  was  created  or  organized 
under  the  law  of  such  foreign  country  or 
possession  or  Is  domiciled  for  tax  pui poses 
In  such  country  or  possession 

"(2i  Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a).  In 
applying  section  904  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
Income  shall  be  treated  as  consisting  only  of 
the  taxable  Income  effectively  connected  with 
the  la.tpayer's  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States 

'■(3i  The  credit  allowed  pursua' t  to  sub- 
section '».<  shall  r:ot  be  allowed  against  any 
tax  Imposed  by  section  871 1  a  >  i  relating  to 
Income  of  nonresident  alien  Individuals  not 
connected  with  United  States  business)  or 
881  (relating  to  Income  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions not  connected  with  United  States  busi- 
ness I 

■■i4i  Por  purjxjses  of  sections  902 'ai  and 
78.  a  foreign  corporation  choosing  the  lene- 
flts  of  this  subpart  which  receives  dividends 
•hall,  with  respe<-t  to  such  dividends  be 
treated  as  a  domestic  corporation  " 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following 

"Sec  90«  Nonresident  alien  Individuals  and 
foreign  corporations  " 

(S)  Section  874ici  la  amended  by  striking 
out 

"(c)  FoRHCN  Tax  Csmrr  Nor  Aixowni  — A 
nonrealdent"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following 

"(C)  PoaiioN  Tax  CamrT —Except  as  pro- 
Tided  In  section  906.  a  nonrealdent" 

(4)  Subsection  ibi  of  section  901  (relating 
to  amount  allowed  i  Is  amended  by  redeelg- 
natlng  p&ragraph  <  4  i  as  paragraph  i  S ) ,  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  i  3  i  the  follow- 
ing n«w  paragraph 

"(4  I     NONaXaiDENT     ALIXN      tNOrvIDL-ALS     AND 

roaxiCN  ooBPoaATioNs  — In  the  case  of  any 
noorasldent  alien  individual  not  deacrlbed  m 
••ctlon  876  and  in  the  cass  <3f  any  foreign 
oorporatlon.  the  amount  determlaed  pur- 
suant to  section  900.  and  " 

(5)  Paragraph  '5>  ;  as  redesignated  I  of 
■action  BOlibi  Ls  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  (3  I."  and  Inserting  Ln  Ueu  thereof  "(3), 
or  ( 4 1  •• 

(8)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
•ectlon  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
year*  beginning  after  Dececnber  31.  1960     In 


applying  section  0O4  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  section  906  of 
such  Code,  no  amount  may  be  oarrled  from 
or  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967.  and  no  such  year  shall  be  taken 
Into  account 

I  b  I  AiOKN  RcaiscNTS  or  tkb  Unitvo  States 
o«  Ptjtbto  Rjoo  — 

111  Para^aph  (3(  of  section  901(b(  (re- 
lating to  amount  of  foreign  tax  credit  al- 
lowed In  case  of  alien  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  If  the  foreign  country  of  which 
such  alien  resident  is  a  citizen  or  subject. 
In  Imposing  such  taxes,  allows  a  similar 
credit  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing in  such  country" 

(2)  Section  001  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (ci  and  idi  as  subsections 
(d)  and  (e).  and  by  Inserting  aiter  subsec- 
tion (bi  the  following  new  subaectlon 

"(C)  SiMO^a  CREDrr  Rkqc-ired  fob  Ckbtain 
ALLIEN  RxsiDUfTs. — Whenever  the  President 
Qnds  that — 

"(1)  a  foreign  country,  in  imposing  In- 
come, war  profits,  and  excise  profits  taxes. 
does  not  allow  to  citizens  of  the  United 
St&tes  residing  In  such  foreign  country  a 
credit  for  any  such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  as 
the  c*se  may  be.  similar  to  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  subsection  ( b )  ( 3 ) , 

"1 2  I  such  foreign  country,  when  requested 
by  the  United  States  to  do  so.  has  not  acted 
to  provide  such  a  similar  credit  to  citizens  o* 
the  United  States  residing  in  such  foreign 
country,  smd 

"(3 1  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  allow 
the  credit  under  subsection  ib)(3)  to  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  such  foreign  country  only 
If  It  allows  such  a  similar  credit  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  residing  In  such  foreign 
country, 

the  President  shall  proclaim  that,  for  taxable 
years  beginning  while  the  proclamation  re- 
mains In  effect,  the  credit  under  subsection 
(b)i3)  shall  be  allowed  to  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  such  foreign  country  only  if  such 
foreign  country.  In  lmpi;«lng  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  proftts  taxes,  allows  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  In  such 
foreign  country  such  a  similar  credit  " 

i3i  Section  2014  rrelatlng  to  credit  for 
foreign  death  taxes  I  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (at. 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  sulMectlon 

"(h)     SlMIL.^B  C«D>rr  REQTTniXD  rOR  CrXTAIN 

.Vi.ntN  RkstDBNTS. — Whenever  the  President 
finds  that — 

"(1)  a  foreign  country  in  Imposing  estate, 
Inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession  taxes,  does 
not  allow  to  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
resident  In  such  foreign  country  at  the  time 
of  death  a  credit  similar  to  the  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (ai. 

"131  such  foreign  country,  when  requested 
by  the  United  States  to  do  so  has  not  acted 
to  provide  such  a  similar  credit  In  the  case 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  In 
such  foreign  country  at  the  time  of  death, 
and 

■■i3i  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  allow 
the  credit  under  subsection  (ai  In  the  case  of 
citizens  or  subjects  of  such  foreign  country 
only  If  It  allows  such  a  similar  credit  In  the 
case  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident 
ir.  iuch  foreign  country  at  the  time  of  death. 
the  President  shall  proclaim  that,  In  the  case 
of  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try dying  while  the  proclamation  remains  In 
effect,  the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  allowed  only  If  such  foreign  country  al- 
lows such  a  similar  credit  in  the  case  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such 
foreign  country  at  the  time  of  death  " 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section (Other  than  paragraph  (3) )  shall  ap- 


ply with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  Iy66  The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  i3)  shall  apply  wUh 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(ci  PoRBicN  Tax  Crbdit  in  Rxspkct  lif 
Interest  Received  From  Fobeign  Subsidi- 
aries — 

(II  Section  904(fM2)  (relating  to  appli- 
cation of  Umltatlonj  on  foreign  tax  credit 
In  case  of  certain  interest  Income)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"iCi  received  from  a  corporation  In  which 
the  taxpayer  (or  one  or  more  Includible  cor- 
porations In  an  affiliated  group,  as  defined  in 
section  1504.  of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a 
member)  owns,  directly  or  Indirectly,  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock,". 

(Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  sentence: 

"Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C),  stock 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for  a  for- 
eign corporation  shall  be  considered  as  belnij 
prof)ortlonately  owned  by  Its  shareholders  " 
1 2 1  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
( 1  I  shall  apply  to  Interest  received  after  De- 
cember 31.  1966.  In  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date 

Sec  107  Amendment  To  Preserve  Existing 
Law  on  Deductions  Undck  Sec- 
tion  931 

(a)  Deductions, — Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 931  I  relating  to  deductions)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"(d)    Deductions  — 

"(11  Genekal  bulx —Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection  and  subsection 
le).  In  the  case  of  p«Tsons  entitlf»d  to  the 
benefits  of  this  sectlor  the  deductions  shall 
be  allowed  only  If  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  connected  with  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States,  and  the  proper  ap- 
piDrtlonment  and  allocation  of  the  deduc- 
tions with  respect  to  sources  of  Income  with- 
in and  without  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  In  part  I.  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate 

"(2 1  Exceptions —The  following  deduc- 
tions shall  be  allowed  whether  or  not  they 
are  connected  with  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States: 

"(Ai  The  deduction,  for  losses  not  con- 
nected with  the  trade  or  business  If  Incurred 
In  transactions  entered  Into  for  profit,  al- 
lowed by  section  ia6(ci(2).  but  only  If  the 
profit.  If  such  transaction  had  resulted  In 
a  profit,  would  be  taxable  under  Uils  subtitle. 

"(Bi  The  deduction,  for  losses  of  prop- 
erty not  connected  with  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness If  arising  from  certain  casualties  or 
theft,  allowed  by  section  165(c)  (3) .  but  only 
If  the  loss  Is  of  propert)  within  the  United 
States 

"(C)  The  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions and  gifts  allowed  by  section  170. 

"(31    Deti-ction   disallowed. — 
For  disallowance  of  standard  deduction, 
see  section   142(b)(2l." 

(b)  EmcTivE  Date — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1966, 

Sxc.  108.  Estates  or  Nonbebidcnts  Not  Cm- 

ZXNS, 

(a)  Rate  or  Tax  -Subsection  lai  nf  sec- 
tion 2101  I  relating  to  tax  Imposed  in  case  of 
estates  of  nonresidents  not  citizens)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lai  Rate  of  Tax.-  Except  as  provided  In 
section  2107  a  tax  computed  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  transfer  of  the  taxable  eiitate,  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  section  2106.  of  every 
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decedent    nonresident   not   a   citizen   of   the  shall    not   be   deemed    property    within    the  able  to  believe  that  an   Individuals  loss  of 
United  States:  United  States."  United  States  citizenship  would,  but  for  this 
•If  the  taxable  estate  (^)   DEFDnnoN  or  Taxable  Estate. — Para-  section,    result    In    a    substantial    reduction 
.g.                                The  tax  shall  be:  graph    (3)    section  2106(a)    (relating  to  de-  in  the  estate,  inheritance,  legacy,   and  sue- 
Not  over  $100  000         5  "<-     of    the    taxable  ductlon  of  exemption  from  gross  estate)    Is  cession  taxes  In  respect  of  the  transfer  of  his 
Over    $100  00()    but"       estate  amended  to  read  as  follows :  estate,  the  burden  of  proving  that  such  loss 
not  over' $500  000.   $5,000,    plus    10%    of  "(3)    Exemption.—  of   citizenship   did   not   have   for   one  of   Its 
Over    $500  000    but         excess    over    »100  -  "(A)    Genikai.    bttle. — An     exempOon     of  principal    purposes    the    avoidance    of    taxes 
not  over  $1  000  -         000.                           '  WO.OOO.  under   this   subtitle   or   subtitle   A  shall    be 
000                  '       '       $45  000    plus   15'"o   of  "(B)   RESIDENTS    OF    POSSESSIONS    OF    THE  Oh  the  executoT  of  such  Individual's  estate. 
Over  $1  000  000  but         excei    over    $500,-  United   States. — In   the   case  of  a  decedent  ,.g^^    jios.  Application   of  Pre-1967  Estate 
not  over  $2  000,-         000.  who  Is  considered  to  be  a  'nonresident  not  a                               y^^  Provisions. 

000   $  1 20,000,  plus  20  %  of  citizen  of  the  umted  States'  under  the  pro^^-                    imposthon  or  More  Bi7kd«:nsome  Tax 

excess  over  $1,000.-  sions  of  section  2209,  the  exemption  shall  be                )             couNTRT.-Whenever  the  Presi- 

000  the  greater  of  (1)  $30,000,  or  (U)  that  propor-            '             that^- 

Over  $2,000,000 $320,000,  plus  25%  of  tlon  of  the  exemption  authorized  by  section  "^,7  ""^^^    ^    .^^^  ^j  ^^^  foTeign  coun- 

PxcesR  over  «9  000  -  2052   whlch   the   value   of   that   part   of   the            (i*      .J^  f  tne  lau-s  oi  any  loreign  couu 

excess  over  9^,vw,-  r^^    .  Jr.,        ''^  „,*„♦„  ■,„>,i^h  =t  tv,..  time  of  try.  cons  derlng  the  tax  system  of  such  for- 

°^°-  ^r^Path    u^tua^d   in   the  DnUed Ttltes  el^  country,  a  n-,ore  burdensome  tax  Is  Im- 

,b)    CREDrrs    AGAINST    TAX.-^ctlon    2102  ^^J^^^e.^^e^^^  ^^"3  entir^i^^^  posed  by  such  foreign  country  on  the  transfer 

(relating    to   credits    allow -d   against    estate  ^^^'^  ^      iLIted  "  °f  estates  of  decedents  who  were  citizens  of 

tax)   is  amended  to  read  a.  follows:  "^  (f)    SpeciL  Method  of  Computing  Tax  -  the  United  States  and  not  residents  of  such 

'SEC.  2102.  CREDITS  AcAiNs.  Tax.  Subchapter    B    of    chapter    11     (relating    to  foreign  country  than  the  tex  Imposed  by  this 

"(a)    In    GENERAL.-The    tax    Imposed    by  estates    of    nonresidents     not     citlzensi     Is  subchapter    on    the    transfer    of    estates    of 

section    2101    shall    be    cr-'dlted    with    the  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  decedents  who  were  residents  of  such  foreign 

amounts  determined  in  accordance  with  sec-  following  new  sections :  country, 

tlons    2011    to    2013.    Inclusive    (relating    to  ..gj-p  2107    Expatriation  To  Avoid  Tax.                       "t2i    such  foreign  country,  when  requested 

SUte  death  taxes,  gift  tax,  and  tax  on  prior  ..    •      ^^.^  ^j,  -j.^^ ^  ^^x  computed  In  ac-  bv  the  United  States  to  do  so,  has  not  acted 

transfers),  subject  to  the  special  limitation  ^,^,^^^^3  ^^^  ^^  t^bje  contained  In  section  to  revise  or  reduce  such  tax  so  that  it  is  no 

provided  in  subsection   (b).  hereby  Imposed  on  the  transfer  of  the  more  burdensome  than  the  tax  Imposed  by 

■(b)   SPECIAL  Limitation -The  maximum  t^^ble  estate  determined  as  provided  In  sec-  this   subchapter   on   the   transfer   of   estates 

credit    allowed    under    section    2011    against  tiQn  21O6  of  every  decedent  nonresident  not  a  of    decedents    who    were    residents    of    such 

the   tax   imposed   by   section  2101   for  State  j^^^en  of  the  United  States  dvlng  after  the  foreign  country,  and 

death  taxes  paid  shall  be  an  amount  which  ^^^  ^^   enactment  of  this  seitlon.   If  alter          "(3)    It  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  apply 

bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  credit  computed  „^yj,jj  g   ^qq^   ^nd  within  the  10-year  period  pre-1967   tax  provisions  in   accordance  with 

as  provided  in  section  2011  (b)   as  the  value  nrfm™  ^t^  the  date  of  death  such  decedent  this   section    to    the    transfer    of    estates   of 

of  the  property,  as  determined  for  purposes  united  States  citizenship    unless   such  decedents  who  were  residents  of  such  foreign 

of    this    chapter,    upon    which    State    death  ,^3  ^id  not  have  for  one  of  its  principal  pur-  country, 

taxes   were   paid   and   which   Is   Included   in  ^^^  avoidance  of  taxes  under  this  sub-  the  President  shall  proclaim  that  the  tax  on 

the  gross  estate  under  section  2103  bears  to  P  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  transfer  of  the  estate  of  every  decedent 

the   value   of   the   total   gross   estate   under  ^^^^  Estate.— For  purposes  of  the  ^ho  was  a  resident  of  such  foreign  country 

section  2103.     For  purposes  of  thlssubsec-  ^^^\^  ^^  by  subsecUon   (a) .  the  value  of  at  the  time  of  his  death  shall.  In  the  case  of 

tion.    the    term^State    death    taxes    means  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^.^y  decedent  to  whom  decedents  dvlng  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 

the  taxes  described  In  section  2011(a).  subsection    (a)    applies  shall   be  determined  lamatlon.    be    determined    under    this    sub- 

(c)  Property  WrrmN  the  Unxted  3^  provided  In  section  2103.  except  that—  chapter  without  regard  to  amendments  made 
States -Section  2104  (relating  to  property  ,^  ^^  ^^^j^  decedent  owned  (within  the  t^  sections  2101  (relating  to  tax  Imposed). 
within  the  United  States)  is  amended  by  meaning  of  section  958(a) )  at  the  time  of  his  2102  (relating  to  credits  against  taxi,  2106 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ^^^^j^  ^^  percent  or  more  of  the  total  com-  (relating  to  taxable  estatei,  and  6018  (re- 
subsectlon:  blned  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  en-  jating  to  estate  tax  returns)  on  or  after  the 

"(c)  Debt  Obugations,— For  purposes  of  tmed  to  vote  of  a  foreign  corporation,  and  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
this  subchapter,  debt  obligations  of—  ..^^^  ^j  ^^^^  decedent  owned  (within  the  .,,b)  Alleviation  of  More  Burdensome 
(11  a  United  States  person,  or  meaning  of  secUon  958(a) ) ,  or  is  considered  tax  —Whenever  the  President  finds  that  the 
(2)  the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  ^  ^^^^^  owned  (by  applying  the  ownership  j^^g  ^j  ^^y  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  ^^^^  ^j  secUon  958(b)).  at  the  time  of  his  ^^Ich  the  President  has  made  a  proclama- 
of  Columbia.  death,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  ^^^^  under  subsection  (a)  have  been  modi- 
owned  and  held  by  a  nonresident  not  a  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  jj^^j  ^^  ^j^^^  ^jje  tax  on  the  transfer  of  estates 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation,  ^^  decedents  who  were  citizens  of  the  United 
property  within  the  United  States.  With  ^^^^  that  proportion  of  the  fair  market  states  and  not  residents  of  such  foreign 
respect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  y^lue  of  the  stock  of  such  foreign  corpora-  country  Is  no  longer  more  burdensome  than 
December  31  1971.  deposits  with  a  domestic  ^j^^  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subchapter  on  the 
branch  of  a  foreign  corporation.  If  such  958(a))  by  such  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  of  estates  of  decedents  who  were 
branch  Is  engaged  In  the  commercial  bank-  death,  which  the  fair  market  value  of  any  residents  of  such  foreign  country,  he  shall 
l:ig  bu.sine.'is.  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sub-  aggets'  owned  by  such  foreign  corporation  proclaim  that  the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  the 
chapter,  be  deemed  property  within  the  ^j^^  situated  in  the  United  States,  at  the  estate  of  every  decedent  who  was  a  resident 
United  States.  This  subsection  shall  not  time  of  his  death,  bears  to  the  total  fair  of  such  foreign  country  at  the  time  of  his 
apply  to  a  debt  obligation  to  which  section  market  value  of  all  assets  owned  by  such  for-  death  shall,  in  the  case  of  decedents  dying 
2105(b)  applies  or  to  a  debt  obligation  of  a  gjg^^  corporation  at  the  time  of  his  death,  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  be 
domestic  corporation  if  any  interest  on  such  g^all  be  Included  in  the  gross  estate  of  such  determined  under  this  subchapter  without 
obligation,    were   such    Interest    received   by  decedent.      Por    purposes    of    the    preceding      regard  to  subsection  (a) . 

the  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  would  sentence,  a  decedent  shall  be  treated  as  own-          "(ci    Notification       or       Congress       Re- 

be   treated    by   reason   of   section   861(a)(1)  j^g   gtock   of   a   foreign    corporation    at    the      quired. — No  proclamation  shall  be  Issued  by 

(Bi    as    Income    from    sources    without    the  time  of  his  death  if,  at  the  time  of  a  trans-      the  President  pursuant  to  this  section  unless. 

United  States."  jer,  by  trust  or  otherwise,  within  the  mean-      at  least  30  days  prior  to  such  proclamation, 

(d)  Property  WrraouT  the  United  ing'  of  sections  2035  to  2038,  inclusive,  he  he  has  notified  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
States. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  2106  (re-  owned  such  stock.  Representatives  of  his  intention  to  Issue 
lating  to  bank  deposits)   is  amended  to  read  -(c)   Credits. — The    tax   Imposed    by   sub-      such  proclamation. 

as  follows:  section     (a)     shall    be    credited     with     the          ..,jjj    implementation    by    Regulations. — 

"(b)    Certain    Bank    Deposits.    Etc. — For  amounts  determined  in  accordance  with  sec-      xhe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescrit>e 

purposes  of  this  subchapter —  tlon  2102.                                                                        such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 

"(1)    amounts  described  in  section  861(c)  "(d)   Exception   roa  Loss   of   Cttizenship      proprlate  to  implement  this  section," 

If   any   Interest   thereon,   were  such  Interest  ro%  CnrrADf  Cattsis. — Subsection    (a)    shall          ^^^    Estate  Tax  Returns. — Paragraph    (2) 

received  bv  the  decedent  at  the  time  of  hla  not  apply  to  the  transfer  of  the  estate  of  a      ^^    section    6018(a)     (relating    to   estates    of 

death,  would  be  treated  by  reason  of  section  decedent  whose  loss  of  United  States  citizen-      j^Q^resldents    not   citizens)    is    amended    by 

861(a)  (1)  (A)    as  Income  from  sources  with-  ship  resulted  from  the  application  of  section                               ...j  qoO"  and   Inserting  in  lieu 

out  the  United  States,  and  301(b).  350.  or  355  of  the  Immigration  and      ""^"f..""  ono"' 

",2,    deposits  With   a  foreign  branch  of  a  Nationality  Act    as  amended   (8  U.S.C.   1401      ^^  ^f  ^^*4°^°^^  AMENDMENT.-The  tables  of 

sh.ri"  suchTanr.s"ngaTe^  n  ^T^'-  '""'ki^iZ^or  PaooF.-If  the   Secretary     sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  11   (re- 

r^rciil  banking  bt^ne^  or  taU  delegate  eetabllahes  that  it  is  reason-     lating  to  estates  of  nonresidents  not  citizens) 
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la  ameiMlad  by  adding  a.t  tiie  end  tbereof  the 
following 

"Sec   2107    Expairljitlon  to  avoid  Utx 
"See   3108    Application     of     pre-l»«7     estate 
tax  pr/vulon*  " 

(I)  BrrwmvB  Datti  — The  amendment* 
made  by  this  tecum  shall  apply  *l'-h  reepect 
to  eet»tee  of  decederiu  dying  aJter  the  iate 
of  the  enactment  of  ihla  Act 
Owe  109  Tax  oh  Oirra  or  Non«isidcnt3  Scrt 
Cmxxsfs 

(a)  iMPoamo.v  or  Tax — SubeecUon  lai 
Of  eectlon  2601  (relating  to  general  rule  for 
lmpo«lUon  of  tax  i  Is  amended  to  re&il  a^ 
follows 

"(a)    Taxablb  TxAuanxa  — 

"t  1 1  OxNxaAi.  auL*. — Por  the  calenda--  year 
19&6  and  e*u;h  caieadar  year  thereafter  a  lax, 
computed  as  provided  In  section  260'!.  Is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  transfer  of  proferty 
by  gift  durLog  such  calendar  year  by  any 
Individual,  resident  or  nonresident 

"I  2  I  TiANarxas  or  iNTANiilBH  paopotTT  — 
Except  SLa  provided  in  paragmph  (3i,  ?«ira- 
grapti  >  1  /  shall  not  apply  to  the  transfer 
of  Intangible  pr'^per'.y  by  a  nonresident  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

■'i3i  BUciPTioNS  Parap^ph  2i  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  a  donor  who  at  any 
time  after  March  8.  19«6,  and  within  the 
10-year  period  ending  with  the  date  of  trans- 
fer  loet    United   States   citizenship    unless — 

"(A)  such  donor's  loss  of  United  S'ates 
citizenship  r«eulted  from  the  application  of 
MCtlon  301 1  bi  350  or  355  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8 
VSC    1401.  bi     1482   or  1487)    or 

"iBt  such  loss  did  net  have  for  ore  of 
Ita  principal  purp<jees  the  avoidance  of  laxea 
under  this  subtitle  or  subtitle  A 

"(41  BuaoiN  or  p«o<ir  - -If  the  Secretary  or 
hla  delegate  establishes  that  It  Is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  an  Individuals  loea  of  United 
States  citizenship  would,  but  for  para^aph 
(3).  result  In  a  substantial  reduction  fnr  the 
calendar  year  In  the  taxes  on  the  transfer  of 
property  by  (tlft.  the  burden  of  pnnving  that 
•uch  loea  of  citizenship  did  not  have  for  one 
at  Ita  principal  purpoaes  the  avoldame  of 
taxes  under  this  subtitle  or  subtitle  A  ihall 
be  on  such  individual  " 

(b»  TKAMBmus  IN  OornuL — Sub«*;tlon 
(b)  of  section  2511  'relating  to  situs  rule  for 
atock  in  a  corporation)  la  amended  to  read 
aa  follows : 

•'(b)  INTANCIBI.X  PmorxsTT — Por  purix«ee 
of  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
excepted  from  the  application  of  section  2501 
(a) (2I-- 

"(It  shares  of  stock  Issued  by  a  domestic 
corporation   and 

"(2l  debt  obligations  of  - 

"(A  I  a  United  States  person  or 

"(Bi  the  United  Statee.  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

which  are  owned  by  such  nonresident  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  property  situated  within  the 
United  States  ' 

(c)      grracTTvx     D»tk  — The     amendmenu 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to   the   calendar   year    1967   and   all   calendar 
years  thereafter 
Sac.  110.  TaiATT  Obligations 

No  amendment  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  In  any  case  where  Its  application  would 
be  contrary  to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States  Por  purpoaee  of  the  preceding 
■entence,  the  extension  of  a  benefit  provided 
by  any  amendment  made  by  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  a  treaty  ob- 
llfatlon  of  the  United  States. 
Tm^  n — OTHxm  autxdiikivts  to  urrHiifAi. 

XXVXNrX    COOK 

Sac.  201    Ain»t,rcATioi«  or  IwvMrrMnrr  CaxDrr 
TO  Paoi»r«TT  Usxz)  nt  PoaarsaiONS 
or  TH«  Unttbj  &rAT«8 
(a)    PaopBiTT  Used  bt  DoiciaTic  Cobpoba- 

noNS,  Etc  — Section  48  ( a  )  (  2  i  i  B  i    i  relating  to 


property  used  outside  the  United  States)    Is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (V); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause   i  vl)   and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

'.  and":  and 

I  3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause 

•(vui  any  property  which  Is  owned  by  a 
domestic  corporation  ( other  than  a  corpora- 
tion entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  931 
or  934{  b  I  I  or  by  a  United  States  citizen  i  oth- 
er than  a  citizen  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
section  931.  932.  933  or  934i  b .  i  and  which  Ls 
used  predominantly  In  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  by  such  a  corporation  or  such  a 
citizen,  or  by  a  corporation  created  or  orga- 
nized In.  or  under  the  law  of.  a  p<jBae»8lon  of 
the  United  States  " 

lb)  ErrrcTivB  Datk. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1965. 
but  only  with  respect  to  property  placed  In 
service  after  such  date.  In  applying  section 
46ib)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  carryback  and  carryover  of  un- 
used credits),  the  amoimt  of  any  Investment 
credit  carryback  to  any  taxable  year  ending 
un  or  before  December  31.  1965.  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section 
Sec    203.  Dbotjction  or  Mxdical  Expe.miics  or 

iNDIVIEt'ALS    AgB    S5    or    OVIK 

I  at  Rbhxai.  .Aminomxnts  M-^ox  bt  S«x.ial 
SBcuarrT  Aukndmxnts  or  1965  Subsections 
lai  and  (bi  of  secUon  106  of  the  Stxlal  Se- 
curity Amendments  of   1965  are  repealed. 

(b)  Cost  or  Mxuical  Insubancx.  — Section 
213(a)  I  relating  to  allowance  of  deduction 
for  medical,  dental,  etc.  expensesi  Is 
amended — 

ill  by  sulking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
p>aragTaph  i  1 )  i  A  i  . 

i2i  by  Inserting  after  'such  expenses'  In 
paragraph  ili(Bi  "  i  reduced  by  any  amount 
deductible  under  subparagraph  iC)  )  ", 

I  3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (li(B)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof    .  and". 

i4i  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(Ci  an  amount  (not  In  excess  of  $150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which  con- 
stitutes medical  care  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  dependents  i  other  than  any  de- 
pendent  described   In  subf)aragraph    (A)i  ". 

i5i  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 2  i  ( B ) . 

(6)  by  inserting  after  "such  expenses"  In 
paragraph  (2)iCi  "(reduced  by  any  amount 
deductible  under  subparagraph  (D)  l  ", 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i2i(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ',  and",  and 

i8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  subparagraph 

•(D)  an  amount  i  not  In  excess  of  1150) 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  Insurance  which  consti- 
tutes medical  care  for  such  dependents 
I  other  than  any  dependent  described  In 
paragraph    (  1 )  (  Ai  )  " 

c)  Errxmvt  Date — TTie  repeal  and 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1966 

Sec     '200     Basis    or    PBopmrr    Rtceivn)    oh 
LiqciDATioN  or  SvasiDlABT 

I  a)  DirTwmoN  or  PrBCHASi- -Section  334 
(b)(3)  (relating  to  definition  of  purchase) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence 

"Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 )  (  B ) . 
the  term  purchase'  also  means  an  acquisition 
of  stock  from  a  corporation  when  ownership 
of  such  stock  would  be  attributed  under  sec- 
tion 318(ai  to  the  person  acquiring  such 
stock.    If    the   stock    of    such    corporation    by 


reason  of  which  such  ownership  would  be 
attributed  was  acquired  by  purchase  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence)." 

(b)  PmiOD  or  Acgi-ismoN — Section  334 
(b)(2)tBl  I  relating  to  exception)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "during  a  period  of  not  more 
than  12  months. •'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "during  a  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  earlier  of — 

••(1)  the  date  of  the  first  acquisition  by 
purchase  of  such  stock,  or 

••(11)  If  any  of  such  atock  w&s  acquired  in 
an  acquisition  which  Is  a  purchase  within 
the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  date  on  which  the  distributee 
Is  first  considered  under  section  318(a)  as 
owning  stock  owned  by  the  corporation  from 
which  such  acquisition  was  maule." 

(C)     DlSTRtBT-'TION    OF    iNSTALLMrNT    OBUGA- 

tions — Section  453(d)(4)(A)  I  relating  to 
distribution  of  installment  obligations  In  cer- 
tain liquidations)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

'•(A)     UlQtTTSATIONS    TO     WHICH    SECTION     33  2 

APPUas — If  — 

"(1)  an  Installment  obligation  Is  distrib- 
uted In  a  liquidation  to  which  section  332 
( relating  to  complete  liquidations  of  sub- 
sidiaries)  applies,  pnd 

""(111  the  basis  of  such  obligation  In  the 
hands  of  the  distributee  is  determined  under 
section  334(b)  (1). 

then  no  gain  or  loss  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  such  obligation  shall  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  distributing  corporation."' 

id)  Errxcnvt  Datxs.- -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  i  u  i  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  acquisitions  if  sUJck  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966  The  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  distributions  made  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SBC   204    TBANsrms  or  Stock  and  Secttrities 

TO  CORPOR.AT10NS  CONTROLLED  BT 
TBANSriHORfl 

fa)  TRANsrEBS  TO  Investment  Com- 
panies — -The  first  sentence  of  section  361 1  a 
(relating  t<">  tran.sfers  t*i  corporations  con- 
trolled by  transferor)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••to  a  corporation"'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "to  a  corporation  (including  an  in- 
vestment company)'". 

(b)  BrTK-rtvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  transfers  of  property  whether  made 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sxc  206  MiNiirtrM  Amount  Treated  ak 
Earned  Income  for  Retirement 
Plans  or  Certain  Self-employed 

iNDIVIDf  AL-S 

(a)  Lncrtask  to  $6  600 — Section  401  ( c  1  ( 2  i 
(B)  (relating  ot  earned  Income  when  both 
personal  services  and  capital  are  material  In- 
come-prixluclng  factors)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •••2,500'^  each  place  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""»6.600"^. 

(b)  E:mcTi-VE  Date —The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1965 
Sec.  206    Treatment   of  Certain   Income  of 

Avthors.  Inventors  H>rc  .  as 
Earned  Income  por  Retirement 
Plan  Ptrposes 

(a)  Income  Prom  Disposition  or  Prop- 
EKTT  Created  bt  Taxpayer — Section  401(c) 
(2)  (relating  to  definition  of  earned  Income i 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowlng  new  subparagraph- 

"(C)  Income  from  disposition  or  certain 
pmopBtTT — Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'earned  income'^  Includes  gains  (other 
than  any  gain  which  Is  treated  under  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset)  and  net 
earnings  derived  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of.  the  transfer  of  any  Interest  In 
or  the  licensing  or  the  use  of  property  (other 
than  good  will)  by  an  Individual  whose  per- 
sonal efforts  created  such  property." 


(b)  ErrRcnvK  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
nient  of  this  Act. 

Sec  207.  Exclusion  of  Certain  Rents  Prom 
Personal  Holding  Compant  In- 
come. 

( a  1  Rents  From  Leases  or  Certain  Tangi- 
ble Personal  Pbopebtt. — Section  543(b)  (3) 
(relating  to  adjusted  Income  from  rents)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  does  not  In- 
clude amounts  constituting  personal  holding 
company  income  under  subsection  (a)  (6). 
nor  copyright  royalties  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (4)  nor  produced  film  rents)  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (a)  (5)  (B) ) ."  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  but  such 
term  does  not  Include — 

•'(.^)  amounts  constituting  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income  under  subsection    (a) 

(6), 

"(B)  copyright  royalties  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (a)  (4) ). 

"(CI  produced  film  rents  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (a)  (5)  (B)  ).  or 

iD)  compensation,  however  deslg^nated 
for  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use,  any  tangi- 
ble personal  property  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced by  the  taxpayer.  If  during  the  taxable 
year  the  taxpayer  Is  engaged  In  substantial 
manufacturing  or  production  of  tangible 
personal   property  of  the  same  type." 

(b)   Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  643(a)(2)  (relating  to  ad- 
justed Income  from  rents  Included  In  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

i2)  SecUon  543(b)(2)  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  adjusted  ordinary  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thweof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Certain  excluded  bents. — Prom  the 
frroea  Income  consisting  of  compensation 
described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph 
1 3)  subtract  the  amount  allowable  as  deduc- 
tions for  the  Items  described  In  clauses  (1), 
(in,  (HI),  and  (Iv)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to 
the  extent  allocable,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to 
sucli  gross  Income.  The  amount  subtracted 
under  this  subpwiragraph  shall  not  exceed 
such  gross  Income" 

ic)  ErrEcrrvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  ta.xable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  amend- 
ments shall  also  apply,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  (made  at  such  time  and  In  such 
miuiner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe ) ,  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
before  such  date  and  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965. 

Sec    208.  Percentage    Depletion    Rate    for 
Certain  Clat  Bearino  Alumina. 

(a)  23  Percent  Rate. — Section  613(b) 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion  rates)  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  •'clay,  laterlte,  and  nejdie- 
ilte  syenite""  after  ■"SLnorthoelte"  In  para- 
graph (2)  (B) :  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•If  paragraph  (5)  (B) 
does  not  apply'"  In  peiragraph  (3)  (B)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "If  neither  paragraph 
i2    iB)   nor  (5)(B)  applies". 

(b)  Treatment  Processes. — Section  613 
(c)(4)  (relating  to  treatment  processes  con- 
sidered as  mining)  is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
1 1) ,  and  by  Inserting  after  BUbparetgraph 
I G  I  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  clay,  laterlte,  and 
nephellte  syenite  from  deposits  In  the  United 
States  (to  the  extent  that  alumina  and 
aluminum  compounds  are  extracted  there- 
from)— all  processes  appUed  to  derlTe  alu- 
mina or  aluminum  compounds  therefrom; 
and'". 

(c)  EnxcnvE  Date. — The  amendmenta 
made  by  subsections  (a)  &rul  (b)  shall  apply 


to  taxable  yean  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sac.    309.  PSRCXNTAGX    Deplxttom    Ratx    pob 
Clam  and  Otbtxr  Shells. 

(a)  IS  PxRCXNT  Rate. — Section  613(b) 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion  rates)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "mollusk  shells  (In- 
cluding clam  shells  and  oyster  shells),"  In 
paragraph  (5)  (A) ,  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  'tooUusk  shells  (Includ- 
ing clam  shells  and  oyster  lihells),"  after 
"marble,"  In  paragraph  (6) . 

(b)  Errccnvx  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SSC.    210.   SiNTEBIIfa   AND   BURNINO    OP    ShALX, 

Clat,  and  Slate  Used  as  Light- 
wxiOHT  Aggregates. 

(a)  lltEATiczMT  Processes. — Section  613 
(c)  (4)  (relating  to  treatment  processes  con- 
sidered aa  mining)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  fumaclng  of  quicksilver  ores" 
In  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  fumaclng  of  quicksilver  ores, 
and  the  sintering  or  burning  of  shale,  clay, 
and  slate  used  or  sold  for  use  as  Ughtwelght 
aggregates". 

(b)  ErrxL'i'iVE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  211.  Straddles. 

(a)  Trxatmknt  as  Short-Term  Capital 
Gain. — Section  1234  (relating  to  options)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)   Spccxal  Rule  FOR  Orantors  OF  Strao- 

DLKS. 

"(1)  Gain  on  lapse. — In  the  case  of  gain 
on  lapse  of  an  option  granted  by  the  tax- 
payer as  part  of  a  straddle,  the  gain  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  aaaet  held  for  not  more  than  6 
months  on  the  day  that  the  option  expired. 

"(2)  Exception. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  holds  securities 
for  sale  to  customers  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  bis  trade  or  business. 

"(3)  DxriNrnoNS. — Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection^ 

"(A)  The  term  'straddle'  means  a  simul- 
taneously granted  combination  of  an  option 
to  buy,  and  an  option  to  sell,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  a  security  at  the  same  price  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

"(B)  The  term  'eecurlty'  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  such  term  by  section  1236(c)." 

(b)  Eftxctitx  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  strad- 
dle transactions  entered  Into  after  January 
25,  1965,  In  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

Sec.  213.  Tax  TBxatmxmt  of  Per-Unit   Re- 
tain Allocations. 
(a)   Tax  Treatment  of  Cooperatives. — 
(1)  Section  1382(a)   (relating  to  gross  In- 
come of  cooperatives)   is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  "or  by  reason  of  any  amount  paid 
to  a  patron  as  a  per-unit  retain  allocation 
(as  defined  in  section  1388(f) ) ." 
(3)  Section  1382(b)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Btrlklng  out  "(b)  Patronage  Dnn- 
DXND8. — "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b) 
Patronage  Dividends  and  Per-XTnit  Retain 
Allocations. — ", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
pcu-agraph  (1), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
in  lieu  thereof, 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  follow- 
ing paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  as  per-unit  retain  allocations,  to  the 
extent  paid  in  qualified  per-unit  retain  cer- 
tificates (as  defined  In  section  138S(b) )  with 


respect  to  marketing  occurring  during  such 
taxable  year;  or 

"(4)  In  money  or  other  property  (except 
per-unit  retain  certificates)  In  redemption 
of  a  nonqualified  p)er-unlt  retain  certificate 
which  was  paid  as  a  per-unit  retain  alloca- 
tion during  the  payment  period  for  the  tax- 
able year  during  which  the  marketing 
occurred." 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  amount  not 
taken  Into  account  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shaU,  In  the  case  of  an  amount  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  an  Item  of  gross  In- 
come and  as  a  deduction  therefrom,  and  In 
the  case  of  an  amount  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4).  be  treated  as  a  deduction 
In  arriving  at  gross  Income." 

(3)  Section  1382(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  ollo'WB : 

"(e)  Products  Marketed  "Undeb  Pooling 
Arrangements. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(b),  in  the  case  of  a  pooling  arrangement 
for  the  marketing  of  products — 

"(1)  the  patronage  shall  (to  the  extent 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  be  treated  as  pa- 
tronage occurring  during  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  pool  closes,  and 

(2)  the  marketing  of  products  shall  be 
treated  as  (xxurrlng  during  any  of  the  tax- 
able years  In  which  the  pool  Is  open."' 

(4)  Section  1382(f't  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (b)"  and  Inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  ""paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)". 

(5)  The  heading  for  section  1383  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  "or  nonqualified 

PEK-CNIT  retain    CERTIFICATES," 

(6)  Section  1383(a)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  1382(b)(2)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  1382 
(b)  (2)  or  (4),"', 

(B)  by  striking  out  "nonqualified  written 
notices  of  allocation"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "nonqualified 
written  notices  of  allocation  or  nonqualified 
per-vmt  retain  certificates",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "qualified  written  no- 
tices of  allocation"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "qualified  written  notices  of  alloca- 
tion or  qualified  per-unit  retain  certificates 
(as  the  case  may  be)". 

(7)  Section  1383(b)  (2)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "nonqualified  written 
notice  of  aUocation"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""nonquaUfied  written  notice  of  allo- 
cation or  nonqualified  per-unit  retain  cer- 
tificate", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "qualified  written  no- 
tice of  allocation"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "qualified  written  notice  of  allocation 
or  qualified  per-imlt  retain  certificate  (as  the 
case  may  be)", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  written  notice  of 
allocation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'"such  written  notice  of  allocation  or  per-unit 
retain  certificate'",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""section  1382(b)(2)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1382 
(b)(2)  or  (4).". 

(8)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  T  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"Sec.  1383.  Computation    of    tax    where    co- 
operative redeems  nonqualified 
written  notices  of  allocation." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
'"Sec.  1383.  Computation    of    tax    where    co- 
operative redeems  nonqualified 
written  notices  of  allocation  or 
nonqualified     per-unit     retain 
certificates." 
(b)   Tax  Treatment  bt  Patrons. — 
(1)    Section  1385(a)   Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph  (2)    and   Inserting  in   lieu  thereof   ", 
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and  •,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  paraitraph 

■■i3j  the  amount  of  any  per-unit  retAln 
ftUocatlon  which  la  paid  In  qualified  per- 
unit  retain  certlflcaies  and  which  U  received 
by  hLm  during  the  taxable  year  from  an  or- 
ganization deecrlbed  in  section  138liai  ' 

(3i  The  heading  for  section  1386(ci  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  Aixocation"  and 
Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    ■Axlocatios    and 

CDITVIN   NONQVAUTIED  PD-UKIT   RffTAIN   CX8- 
TinCATTS" 

i3i  Section  1385(0)1 1;  1«  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

•■  ( 1 1  Afpucation  or  sxtbsiction. — Thla 
subsection  shall  apply  to- — 

"(A)  any  nonqualified  written  notice  of 
allocation  which — 

"111  was  paid  as  a  patronage  dividend,  or 
'•  1 11 1  was  paid  by  an  organization  described 
in  section  1381 1  a)  (ll  on  a  patronage  bails 
with  respect  to  earnings  derived  from  busi- 
ness or  sources  described  m  section  1382 
(CI  i2HA).  and 

"(B)  any  nonqualified  per-unit  retain 
certificate  which  was  paid  as  a  per-unit 
retain  allocation  " 

(4)  Section  I385^cl(2i  Is  amended — 
(A)  by  striking  out  ••nonqualified  written 
notice  of  allocation"  and  Inserting  In  tleu 
thereof  'nonquaUfled  wTttten  notice  of  allo- 
cation or  nonqualified  per-unit  retain  cer- 
tificate", and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  ••such  wrltte-i  notice 
of  allocation  or  pre-unlt  retain  cer.lflcate". 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  'such  written  notice 
of  allocation  or  per-unit  retain  certlflcafe" 
1 51  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  T 
of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Part  II    Tax   treatment   by   patrorui   of   pa- 

ronage  dividends  •' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  therof — 
"Part  II    Tax   treatment   by   patrons  of   pa- 
tronage dividends   and   per-unit 
retain    allocations." 
(c>   DtnnmoNs  — 

(li(A)  Section  1388(e)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■allocation  >•'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••allocation  or  a  per-unit  retain 
certificate!  " 

(B)  Section  1388ie)(2i  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "allocation"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■allocation  or  qualified  per- 
unit  retain  certificate'". 

(21  Section  1388  Is  amended  by  fiddlng  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions 

••(fl  PER-rvrr  RrTAiN  Allocation. — Por 
purp<3ses  of  this  subchapter,  the  torm  •per- 
unit  retain  allocation'  means  any  allocation. 
by  an  organization  to  which  part  I  of  this 
subchapter  applies,  other  than  by  payment 
In  money  or  other  property  'except  per- 
unit  retain  certificates)  to  a  patron  with 
respect  to  products  marketed  fcr  him  the 
Bunount  of  which  Is  fixed  without  reference 
to  the  net  earnings  of  the  organization  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  the  organi- 
zation and  the  patron 

■lir  Pm-Unit  Retain  Cb«ttticat«  —  For 
purpoees  of  this  subchapter  the  term  per- 
unit  retain  rertlftcate^  means  any  written 
notice  which  discloses  to  the  recipient  the 
stated  dollar  amount  of  a  per-unit  retain 
allocation   to  him   by  the  organization 

•ih)    QuALrrHD     PcK-U.Mrr     Rctain      Cxk- 

TTFICATl. — 

•ill  DnriNED — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter the  term  quallfled  per-unit  retain 
certificate  means  any  per-unit  retain  cor- 
tlflcate  which  the  distributee  has  agreed, 
In  the  manner  provided  In  paragraph  i2). 
to  take  into  account  at  Its  stated  dollar 
amount  as  provided  Ln  section   1385(a) 

■■|2l     MaNNEH    or   (.IBTAINING    AGREEMENT. A 

distributee  shall  agree  to  take  a  per-unit  re- 
tain certificate  Into  account  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i  1 )  only  by — 

■  I  A)  making  such  agreement  in  writing. 
or 


■■[B)  obtaining  or  retaining  membership  In 
the  organization  after — 

■■|li  such  organization  has  adopted  (after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsecUon) 
a  bylaw  providing  that  membership  In  the 
organization  constitutes  such  agreement,  and 

••(U)  he  has  received  a  written  notification 
and  copy  of  such  bylaw. 

"(3)     PBUOD    rOB    WHICH    ACWEEMENT    13    EF- 

ntcrrv*. — 

••(A)  OxNiaAL  Rtn-k. — Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)  — 

••(1)  an  agreement  described  In  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  shall  be  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  all  products  delivered  by  the  distributee 
to  the  organization  during  the  taxable  year 
of  the  organization  during  which  such  agree- 
ment Is  made  and  all  subsequent  taxable 
years  of  the  organization;  and 

••(11)  an  agreement  described  In  paragraph 
ii)(Bi  shall  be  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  all  products  delivered  by  the  distributee  to 
the  organization  sifter  he  received  the  noti- 
fication and  copy  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
iBl  itti 

"(B)  R^vocA'noN.  rrc  — 

"(ll  Any  agreement  described  In  para- 
graph i2i(A)  may  be  revoked  (In  wrlUng) 
by  the  distributee  at  any  time.  Any  such 
revocation  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
products  delivered  by  the  distributee  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  organlzaUon  beginning  after  the  revo- 
ca  ion  Is  nied  with  the  organization,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  pooling  arrangement 
described  In  section  1382(e)  a  revocaUon 
made  by  a  distributee  shall  not  be  effective 
as  to  any  products  which  were  delivered  to 
the  organlzaUon  by  the  distributee  before 
such  revocation. 

•■(11)  Any  agreement  described  In  para- 
graph (2)(Bi  shall  not  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  any  products  delivered  after  the 
distributee  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
organization  or  after  the  bylaws  of  the  or- 
ganization cease  to  contain  the  provision  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 2 )  (  B )  1 1 ) 

•■(1|      NON«UALmiD    PKB-UNrr    RCTAIN    CXH- 

TtriCATB. — Por  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 
the  term  nonqualified  per-unit  retain  cer- 
tiflcate'  means  a  per-unit  retain  oertlflcate 
which  Is  not  described  in  subsection  (h)  •' 

(d)     iNrOaMATlON   RxrOSTINC  — 

(1)  Amounts  subject  to  aEPoariNo — Sec- 
tion (J044ibHli  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  iBi.  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Ci  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•.  and",  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph 
(C)   the  following  new  subparagraphs 

"(D)  the  amount  of  any  per-unit  retain 
allocation  (as  defined  in  section  I388(fi) 
which  18  paid  In  qualified  per-unit  reUln 
certificates  (as  defined  In  section  1388(hi). 
and 

•■(E)  any  amount  described  in  section  1382 
lb)  (4)  (relating  to  redemption  of  nonquali- 
fied per-unit  retain  certificates) ." 

i2i    Detebmination  or  amount  paid. — 

(A)  Section  6044(di(ll  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •allocation)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •allocation  or  a  qualified  per- 
unit  retain  certificate)  •'. 

iB)  Section  6044ld)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •'allocation"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •allocation  or  a  qualified  per- 
unit  retain  certificate^^. 

lei    ErrECTTVE  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
lai.  (bi.  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  per-unit  re- 
tain allocations  made  during  taxable  years  of 
an  organization  described  In  section  1381(a) 
(relating  to  organizations  to  which  part  I 
of  sutjchapter  T  of  chapter  1  applies)  begin- 
ning after  April  30.  1966.  with  respect  to 
products  delivered  during  such  years. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  after  1966 

[t)    1'aANSlTION  Rttls. — 


( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  a 
written  agreement  between  a  patron  and  j 
cooperative  a-ssoclatlon — 

(A)  which  clearly  provides  that  the  palr.,1. 
agrees  to  treat  the  stated  dollar  amounUs  o; 
all  per-unit  retain  certificates  Lssued  Uj  hlijj 
by  the  association  as  representing  cash  dis- 
tributions which  he  has.  of  his  ow^n  choice 
reinvested  In  the  cooperative  association, 

(B)  which  Is  revocable  by  the  patron  a: 
any  time  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
in  which  It  was  made. 

(C)  which  was  entered  Into  after  October 
14.  1965.  and  before  the  date  of  the  enaci- 
ment  of  this  Act.  and 

(Di  which  Is  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  with  respect  to 
which  a  written  notice  of  revocation  has  not 
been  furnished  to  the  cooperative  associa- 
tion. 

shall  be  effective  (for  the  period  prescribed 
In  the  agreement)  for  purposes  of  section 
1388(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  If  entered  Into,  pursuant  to  such  section. 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  An  agreement  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  (.A)  and  (C)  which  was  Included  In  a  by- 
law of  the  cooperative  association  und  which 
is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 13881  hi  of  such  Code  only  for  taxable 
years  of  the  association  beginning  before  M.iy 
1.  1967 
Sbc.  213,  Excise    T.fX    Rate    on    Ambulances 

AND   HEAKSBS 

(a)  Classification  as  Automobiles. — Sec- 
tion 4062  (relating  to  definitions  applicable 
to  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

••(b)  AMBULANtEs  HEARSES.  Evc — For  pur- 
poees  of  section  4061  lai.  a  sale  of  an  am- 
bulance, hearse,  or  combination  ambulance- 
hearse  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  sale  of  an 
automobile  chassis  and  an  automobile  body 
enumerated  in  subparagraph  (BI  of  section 
40611  a  I  (2).'^ 

(b)  Ettective  Date — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  sold  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this   Act. 

Sec    214    APPLicABiLmr   or   Exclusion   From 
INTFREST     Equalization     Tax      t 
CF31TAIN    Loans    To    Assure    R.^w 
Materials  SomcES. 
(a)ExccPTioN  TO  ExrifsiON — Section  4914 
(d)    (relating  to  loans  to  assure  raw  mate- 
rials sources)    Is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the   following    new    paragraph 
••(3)    Exception — The   exclusion   from   tax 
provided  by  paragraph  ( 1 1  shall  not  apply  In 
any  case  where  the  acquisition  of  the  debt 
obligation  of  the  foreign  corporation  is  made 
with  an  Intent  to  sell,  or  to  offer  to  sell.  a:.y 
part  of  such  debt  obligation  to  United  States 
persons  '• 

(b)  Technical  Amendments —(1)  Section 
4914(])(ll  (relating  to  loss  of  entitlement 
to  exclusion  in  case  of  certain  subsequent 
transfers)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph   (A 
••.   or   the   exclusion   provided    by   subsection 
(di .".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •subsection  (d)  or 
(f)^'  In  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   'subsection  (f)". 

(2)  Section  4918  (relating  to  exemption 
for  prior  American  ownership)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

••(gi  Certain  Debt  Oblic.ations  Arising 
Out  or  Loans  To  Assure  Raw  Materia-.. 
Sources  -Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  lUs  delegate  subsection  ui 
shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  by  a  United 
SUtes  person  of  aiiy  debt  obligation  to  which 
secUon  4914(d)  applied  where  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  debt  obligation  by  such  person  Is 
made  with  an  Intent  to  sell,  or  to  offer  tc 
sell,    any    part    of    such    debt    obligation    tc 
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United  States  persons.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  If  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4911  has  applied  to  any  prior  acquisi- 
tion of  such  debt  obligation." 

(C)  ErrEtTivE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  acquisitions  of  debt  obli- 
gations made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  215.  Exclusion  Prom  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  for  Certain  Acquisi- 
tions BY  Insurance  Companies 

(a)  New  Companies  and  Companies  Op- 
erating IN  Former  Less  Developed  Coun- 
tries— Section  4914(e)  (relating  to  acquisi- 
tions by  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  foreign  countries)    Is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  '•at  the  time  of  the 
initial  designation^'  In  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2): 

1 2)  by  striking  out  '•An^^  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (31(A)(1)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••Except  as  provided  In  clause 
(111),  an": 

(3)  by  striking  out  •'under  this  subpara- 
graph^'  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (11)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ••under  clause  (1)"; 

(4)  by  adding  after  clause  (11)  of  para- 
graph   (3)  (A)     the    following    new    clauses: 

■•(Hi)  Initial  designation  after  October  a, 
1864. — An  Insurance  company  which  was  not 
in  existence  on  October  2.  1964,  or  was  other- 
wise Ineligible  to  establish  a  fund  (or  funds) 
of  assets  described  In  paragraph  (2)  by  mak- 
ing an  Initliil  designation  under  clause  (1) 
on  or  before  such  date,  may  establish  (and 
thereafter  currently  maintain)  such  fund  (or 
funds)  of  assets  at  any  time  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  clause  by  designating  stock 
of  a  foreign  Issuer  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a 
foreign  obligor  as  a  p.art  of  such  fund  In 
accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  of  clause  (Iv) 
(if  applicable)    and  subparagraph   (B)(1). 

■'(iv)  Funds  involving  currencies  of 
former  less  developed  countries — An  In- 
surance company  desiring  to  establish  a 
fund  under  clause  (HI)  with  respect  to  In- 
surance contracts  payable  in  the  currency 
of  a  country  designated  as  a  less  developed 
country  on  October  2.  1964.  which  thereafter 
has  such  designation  terminated  by  an 
Executive  order  issued  under  i  ection  4916  ( b ) , 
sh.iU  designate  as  iissets  of  such  fund,  to  the 
extent  p)ermlttcd  by  subparagraph  (E).  the 
stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  debt  obligations 
of  foreign  obligors  as  follows:  First,  stock 
and  debt  obligations  having  a  period  remain- 
ing to  maturity  of  at  leitst  1  year  (other  than 
stock  or  a  debt  oblig.itlon  described  In  sec- 
tion 4916ia))  acquired  before  July  19,  1963. 
and  owned  by  the  company  on  the  date 
which  the  Presldeiilt.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4916(b|.  communicates  to  Congress  his 
intention  to  terminate  the  status  of  such 
country  as  a  less  developed  country:  sec- 
ond, stock  and  debt  obligations  having  a 
period  remaining  to  maturity  of  at  least  1 
year  described  In  section  4916ia)  (and 
owTied  by  the  company  on  the  date  of  such 
termination)  which,  at  the  time  of  acqiilsl- 
tlon.  qualified  for  the  exclusion  provided  In 
such  section  because  of  the  status  of  such 
country  as  a  less  developed  country;  and 
third,  such  stock  or  debt  obligations  as  the 
company  may  elect  to  designate  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (1).  The  period  remaining  to 
maturity  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  of 
the  Presldenfs  communication  to  Con- 
gress '•; 

(5)  by  striking  out  '•to  maintain  ruND" 
in  the  heading  of  paragraph   (3)(B); 

1 6)  by  striking  out  ••as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)iil)^'  in  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  subpara- 
graphs   (A)     (1)    and    (ll)'^: 

1 7)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
(C)  the  following-  ":  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  a  fund  established  under  subpara- 


graph (A)  (ill),  stock  or  debt  obllgatlo(ns 
acquired  before  the  establishment  of  such 
fvmd  may  not  be  designated  as  part  of  such 
fund  under  this  subparagraph"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)," 
in  paragraph  (3)  (E)  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
there  of  "subparagraph   (A)(lv),   (B),"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)" 
in  paragraph  (4)  (B)  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (A)(1)"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)  (A)" 
In  paragraph  (4)(B)(11)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)  (A)(1)";  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4)  the  foUo'Wing  new  paragraph: 

"(C)  Special  rutle. — Por  purpoees  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  iX  a  ccxmtry  designated  as  a 
less  developed  coimtry  on  September  2,  1964, 
thereafter  has  such  designation  terminated 
by  an  Executive  order  Issued  under  section 
4916(b),  all  insurance  contracts  payable  in 
the  currency  of  such  country  which  were 
entered  into  before  such  designation  was 
terminated  shall  be  treated  as  insurance  con- 
tracts payable  in  the  currency  of  a  country 
other  than  a  less  developed  country." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  216.  Exclusion  Prom  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  of  Certain  Acquisi- 
tions BY  Foreign  branches  of 
Domestic  Banks. 

(a)  Authoritt  for  Modification  of  Exec- 
trnvE  Orders. — Section  4931(a)  (relating  to 
commercial  bank  loans)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Clause  (A)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  prevent  a  modification  of 
such  Executive  order  (or  any  modification 
thereof)  to  exclude  from  the  application  of 
subsection  (b)  acquisitions  by  commercial 
banks,  through  branches  located  outside  the 
United  States,  of  debt  obligations  of  foreign 
obligors  payable  In  currency  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  acquisitions  of  debt  obligations 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

title      m PRESIDENTIAL      ELECTION      CAMPAIGN 

FUND    ACT 

Sec.  301.  Short  Title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Presidential 
Election  Camptalgn  Fund   Act   of    1966^'. 
Sec  302.  Authoritt  for  Designation  of  $1 
of    Income    Tax     Payments     to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 
(a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
turns and  records)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part    'Vni — Designation    or    Income    Tax 
Payments  to  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund 
"Sec.  6096.  Designation  by  individuals. 
"Sec.  6096.  Designation  by  Individuals. 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  Is  $1  or  more 
may  designate  that  $1  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  303  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

"(b)  Income  Tax  LiABiLrrY. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Income  tax  liability  of 
an  individual  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  on 
such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year  (as 
shown  on  his  return) .  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  (as  shown  In  his  return)  allow- 
able under  sections  32(2).  33.  35.  37.  and  38. 
"(c)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation. — A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  in 


such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

••(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate." 

I  b  I  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A 
Of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
addiiig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

■'Part  VIII.  Designation  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Income  tax 
liability  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966. 

Sec.    303.  Presidential    Election    Campaign 
Fund. 

(a)  Establishment. — There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  Epecial  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  ••Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund"  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "F\ind").  The  Ftind  shall  consist  of 
amounts  transferred  to  it  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  Transfers  to  the  Fund — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiu-y  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
transfer  to  the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  designated  by  in- 
dividuals under  section  6096  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  payment  into  the 
Fund. 

I  c )    Payments  F^om  Fund  . — 

(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  with  respect  to  each  presi- 
dential campaign,  pay  out  of  the  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts,  into  the 
treasury  of  each  political  party  which  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  an  amount  (subject  to  the  limitation  in 
paragraph  (3)(B))  determined  under  para- 
graph I  2  ) . 

(2)  Determination  OF  amounts. — 

(Al  Each  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  President  at  the  preceding  presidential 
election  received  10.000,000  or  more  popular 
votes  as  the  candidate  of  such  political  party 
shall  be  entitled  to  payments  under  para- 
graph ( 1 1  with  respect  to  a  presidential  cam- 
paign equal  to — 

(1)  $1  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  cast  in  the  preceding  presi- 
dential election  for  candid -..tes  of  political 
parties  whose  candidates  ncelved  10,000.000 
or  more  popular  votes  as  the  candidates  of 
such  political  parties,  divided  by 

(il)  the  number  of  political  parties  whose 
candidates  in  the  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion received  10  000.000  or  more  popular  votes 
as  the  candidates  of  such  political  parties. 

(B)  Each  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  President  at  the  preceding  presidential 
election  received  more  than  1.500,000.  but 
less  than  10.000,000.  popular  votes  as  the 
candidate  of  such  political  party  shall  be 
entitled  to  payments  under  paragraph  d) 
with  respect  to  a  presidential  campaign  equal 
to  $1  multiplied  by  the  number  of  popular 
votes  in  excess  of  1.500.000  received  by  such 
candidate  as  the  candidate  of  such  political 
party  in  the  preceding  presidential  election. 

(C)  Payments  under  paragraph  d)  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  each  presidential 
campaign  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe  by  regulations. 
except  that  no  payment  virtth  respect  to  any 
presidential  campaign  shall  be  made  before 
September  1  of  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election  with  respect  to  which  such  cam- 
paign Is  conducted.  If  at  the  time  so  pre- 
scribed for  any  such  payments,  the  moneys 
m  the  Fund  are  Insufficient  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  Into  the  treasury  of  each  political 
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party  which  la  enHtled  to  a  payment  under 
paxa^'raph  -  1  i  the  amount  to  which  lucb 
p«Lrty  is  entitled,  the  payment  to  all  such 
parties  it  such  Ume  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata  and  the  amounts  not  paid  at  such  time 
•hall  be  paid  when  there  are  sufficient  moDeys 
In  the  Pund 

(3)    Limitations  — 

(At  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
p«ur>mraph  >  1  i  Into  the  treasury  if  a  poltlcAj 
party  with  respect  to  any  presldentla;  am- 
p&lgn  unless  the  treasurer  of  such  party  haa 
Cttrtin«d  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  r.ne  t-jtal 
amount  spent  or  Incurred  i prior  to  the  dat« 
of  the  certification)  by  such  party  In  carry- 
ing on  such  presidential  campaign,  and  has 
furnished  such  records  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral 

(Bi  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
paragraph  i  1 )  Into  the  treasury  of  a  polttCAl 
party  with  respect  to  any  presidential  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  which,  when  add«d  to 
previous  payments  made  to  such  party,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  spent  or  Incurred  by  such 
party  In  carrying  on  such  presidential 
campaign 

(4 1  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amounts 
payable  to  any  political  party  under  para- 
graph I  1)  The  Comptroller  General's  deter- 
mination as  to  the  popular  vote  received  by 
any  candidate  of  any  political  party  shall  be 
final  and  not  subject  to  review  Th  •  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  Is  authorized  to  -prescribe 
•uch  rules  and  regulations,  and  U:>  conduct 
■uch  examinations  and  Investigations,  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  hU  duties 
and    functions    under    this    subsection. 

i5i  DeyiNTTiONS. — For  purpose*  of  this 
subsection — 

I  A)  The  term  "political  party'  means  any 
political  party  which  presents  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States 

IB)  The  term  "presidential  campaign" 
means  the  political  campaign  held  every 
fourth  year  for  the  election  of  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors 

iC)  The  term  "presidential  election" 
means   the   election   oif   presidential   electors 

id)  TSANsnas  to  Oi.vniAt  ^vtro — If. 
»fter  any  presidential  campaign  and  after 
all  political  pirtles  which  are  entitled  to 
jmyments  under  subsection  in  with  respect 
to  such  presidential  campaign  have  been  paid 
the  amounts  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
subsection  lo.  there  are  moneys  remaining 
In  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  the  moneys  so  remaining  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
"Sic   304    Establishment '>r  ADVisfiKT  B<-iA«D 

lai  There  Is  hereby  established  vr.  ad- 
visory board  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  " '  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Board  U:>  counsel  »nd  assist  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  Imposed  on  him  under  section  303  of 
this  Act. 

(bi  The  B^jard  shall  be  composed  of  two 
members  representing  each  political  party 
whose  candidate  for  President  at  the  last 
presidential  election  received  lOOOO.OOO  or 
mure  popular  votes  as  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party,  which  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
rect>mmendatlons  submitted  by  each  such 
political  party,  and  of  three  additional  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  members  so  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  The  term  of  the 
first  members  :>f  the  Board  shall  expire  on 
the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  first  presi- 
dential election  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  term  of  sub- 
sequent members  ol  the  Board  shall  begin  on 
the  6lst  day  after  the  date  of  a  presldenUal 
•lection  and  expire  on  the  SOth  day  fallow- 
tug  the  date  of  the  subaequent  presidential 


election.     The  Boeu-d  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  Its  members 

(CI  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  performing 
duties  and  functions  as  such  members,  in- 
cluding travel  time.  and.  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
ihall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  p>er»ona  In  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently 

(d)  Service  by  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  shall  not.  for  purpoees  of  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States,  be  considered 
as  service  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States 
Sec.  305.  Ajtbopsiations  AvtHouiztD. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Presidential  Elections  Campaign 
Fund,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payments  under  section  303  of  this  Act 

Tm.«    rv — MISCCXUkKEOUS     PKOVISIONS 

Sic.  401  TBixsrsT  Nona  Patabux  in  Por- 
ciON  CmwrNCT 
Section  16  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
as  amended  (31  U.S  C  766).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "bonds"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "bonds, 
notes." 

8«c  403  Repobts  To  Cvjutirr  to  Nationai, 
DiST  MTV  Tax  SrxrcTURE 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on  or 
before  March  31  of  each  year  I  beginning  with 
19671.  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  setting  forth,  as 
of  the  close  of  December  31  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  aggregate  and  Individual  amounts 
of  the  contingent  liabilities  and  the  un- 
funded liabilities  of  the  Government  and  of 
each  department,  agency,  and  Instrumental- 
ity, thereof.  Including,  without  limitation, 
trust  fund  liabilities.  Oovernment-sponsored 
oorporatlons"  liabilities,  indirect  liabilities 
not  included  as  a  part  erf  the  public  debt, 
and  liabilities  of  Insurance  and  annuity  pro- 
grams. Including  their  actuarial  status  on 
both  a  balance  sheet  and  projected  source 
and  application  of  fimds  basis  The  report 
shall  also  set  forth  the  collateral  pledged,  or 
the  aaseu  available  i  or  to  be  realized  i .  as 
security  for  such  liabilities  i  Government 
securities  to  be  separately  noted  i .  and  an 
analysis  of  their  slgnlflcance  In  terms  of  past 
experience  and  probable  risk,  and  shall  also 
set  forth  all  other  assets  available  to  liqui- 
date liabilities  of  the  Government  The  re- 
port shall  set  forth  the  required  data  In  a 
concise  form,  with  such  explanatory  material 
us  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  and  shall  Include  total 
amounts  of  each  category  according  to  the 
department,  agency,  or  Lnstrtimentallty 
Involved. 

S«c    403    CovnucK  or  Expxnsxs  or  Certai.n 

DRTIGA        UnPEX        3tn»FLEME.VTAKT 
MKDICAL    iNStniAlfCT   BK^fE^TT8 

lai  Section  lS33iai  of  the  S<K:lal  Security 
.\ct  Is  amended  1 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paraRraph  1 1 1  i  a  i  by  striking  out 
the  perlixl  at  the  end  of  para^jraph  i2t  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "  and",  and  (3|  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
para^aph: 

"(3)  entitlement  to  be  paid  for  allowable 
expenses  i  as  defined  in  section  1845(ai(ail. 
or.  If  lower,  actual  expenses.  Incurred  by  him 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  (as  de- 
fined Ln  subsection  i  al  (  1 1  of  such  section  i  " 

lb)  Section  18331  a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  l  1 )  by  Inserting  "or  qualified 
drugs"  after  "Incurs  expenses  fur  services  ', 
i2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  liisertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
■.  aj>d  '  and  (3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph 

■i3i  In  the  case  of  expenses  ci^vered  under 
se<~tlon  l832iaMS> — 100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses   ' 


(c)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  i^ 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  "For  pxupoeee  of 
determining  amounts  to  be  counted  toward 
meeting  the  »50  deductible  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  there  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded any  expenses  Incurred  for  any  drug 
or  biological  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  allow- 
able exp)ense.s  (as  defined  In  section  1846(a) 
(2)  )   of  such  drug  or  biological." 

(d)  Part  B  of  title  XVin  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections 

"ALXOWABLE  EXPENSES  Fi'R  UrAI.mED  D8CGS 

"Sec.  1845  (a)  For  purposes  of  this 
paxt — 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  drug'  means  a 
drug  or  biological  which  Is  Included  among 
the  Items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee (established  pursuant  to  section 
184e(a) ) 

"(2)  The  term  'allowable  expense',  when 
used  In  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug,  means  the  amount  established 
with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such  drus; 
by  the  Formulary  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Amounts  to  which  an  Individual  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1832(a)  (3)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such  In- 
dividual or,  If  such  individual  has  assigned 
his  right  to  receive  any  such  amount  to  an- 
other person,  the  amount  so  assigned  shall 
be  paid  to  such  otheir  f>erson.  No  Individual 
shall  be  paid  any  amount  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1832(a)  (3)  prior  to  the 
presentation  by  him  (or  by  another  on  his 
behalf)  of  documentary  or  other  proof  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  establishing  his  en- 
titlement thereto 

"ici  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a)(3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  carriers  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for 
such  purpose.  To  the  extent  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  the  pr_- 
vtslons  relating  to  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  1842  shall  be  applicable 
to  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection, 

"FORMl'LART    COMMrTTEE 

"Sec.  184«,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Fr>rmulary  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health, 

"  I  b )  ( 1 )  It  .ihall  be  the  duty  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Formulary  Advisory  Group  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section   1847)    to — 

"i.M  determine  which  drugs  and  blologi- 
cals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
pxTses  of  the  benefits  provided  under  section 
18321  a)  .  and 

"(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  expense,  for  pur- 
poees of  such  benefits,  of  the  viu-lous  quanti- 
ties of  any  drug  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  constitute  a  qualified  drug:  and 

"lO  publish  and  disseminate  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year  among  Individuals  In- 
sured under  this  part,  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, and  other  Interested  persons.  In  accord- 
ance with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  ar. 
alphabetic  list  naming  each  drug  or  blolo^.- 
cal  (by  its  generic  name  and  by  each  other 
name  by  which  it  Is  known  i  which  Is  a 
qualified  drug  together  with  the  allowable 
expense  of  various  quantities  thereof,  and  1' 
any  such  drug  or  biological  Is  known  by  a 
trade  name,  the  generic  name  shall  also  ap- 
pear with  .such  trade  name 

■•i2i.A)  CntU  the  Formulary  Committee 
determines  to  the  contrary,  any  drug  or  bio- 
logical which  Is  Included  in  the  United  States 
IHibllc  Health  Service  Formulary  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  qualified  drug  for  purposes  of  the 


benefits  provided  under  section  1832(a)(3). 
Drugs  or  blologlcals  not  Included  In  such 
Formulary  shall  be  regarded  as  qualified 
drugs  for  such  purpoees  upon  determina- 
tion of  the  Formulary  Oammlttee  that  such 
drugs  or  blologlcals  should  be  so  regarded. 
Any  drug  or  biological  Included  on  the  list 
of  qualified  drugs  shall.  If  listed  by  generic 
name,  also  be  listed  by  its  trade  name  or 
names,  if  any. 

"(B)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  only  If  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  pursuant  to 
a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except  that  the 
Formulary  Committee  may  Include  certain 
drtigs  and  blologlcals  not  requiring  such  a 
prescription  If  It  determines  such  drugs  or 
blologlcals  to  be  of  a  llfesavlng  nature. 

■•(C)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  section  1832(a)(3), 
the  Formulary  Committee  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  other- 
wise regarded  a.";  being  a  qualified  drug  shall 
not  be  so  recarded  when  prescribed  below 
certain  mlnlmvim  quantities. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  ex- 
pense for  any  quantity  of  any  qualified 
drug,  the  Formulary  Committee  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  recognized  pricing 
guides  for  drugs,  and  of  other  pertinent 
factors,  with  a  view  to  determining  with 
respect  to  each  qualified  drug  a  schedule  of 
prices  for  various  quantities  thereof  which 
reflects  the  cost  thereof  to  the  ultimate  dls- 
pensor  of  the  drui?  plus  a  reasonable  fee 
for  the  preparation,  handling,  and  distribu- 
tion thereof  to  the  consumer  thereof.  In 
any  case  In  which  a  drug  or  biological  is 
available  by  generic  name  and  one  or  more 
trade  names  any  one  of  which  Is  different 
from  such  generic  name  the  cost  of  such 
drug  or  biological,  for  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
lowest  cost   of  such   drug,   however   named." 

"ADVISORY      CROtTP     TO     FORMULARY     COMMITTrK 

"Sec.  1847.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  asBlst- 
ing  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
its  duties  and  functions,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  Advisory  Group  to  the  Form- 
ulary Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
lion  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Group"). 
The  Advisory  Group  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
From  time  to  lime,  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Group  to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof.  The 
members  shall  be  so  selected  that  each  rep- 
resents one  or  more  of  the  following  na- 
tional organizations:  an  organization  of 
physicians,  an  organization  of  manufacturers 
of  drugs,  an  organization  of  pharmacists, 
an  organization  of  persons  concerned  with 
public  health,  an  organization  of  hospital 
pharmacists,  an  organization  of  colleges  of 
medicine,  an  organization  of  colleges  of 
pharmacy,  and  an  organization  of  con- 
sumers. Each  member  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  except  that  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  six  of  the 
members  ilr.^t  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  the 
date  of  appointment.  A  member  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

"  (  b  1  Members  of  the  Advisory  Group,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Group,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day.  In- 
cluding traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 


business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  exp>enses. 
including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Group  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Advisory  Group  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare as  the  Advisory  Group  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  whichever  of  the 
following  first  occurs:  (1)  the  first  day  of 
the  month  with  resptect  to  which  the  rate  of 
the  monthly  premium  for  participation  is 
raised,  pursuant  to  section  1839(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  (2)  July  1,  1968. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, H.R.  13103  has  four  titles.  The 
provisions  in  the  first  title,  ■which  make 
up  most  of  the  bill,  revise  the  tax  code 
to  provide  more  equitable  tax  treatment 
by  the  United  States  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. The  third  title,  which,  in  my 
view,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
bill,  establishes  a  presidential  election 
campaign  fund.  The  second  and  fourth 
titles  of  the  bill  contain  a  number  of 
other  provisions  relating  to  the  income 
tax  code,  medicare,  and  certain  other 
matters. 

Before  I  discuss  the  bill  generally,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  provi- 
sions in  titles,  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  bill  were 
added  by  the  Finance  Committee.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  Constitution  provides 
that  revenue  measures  must  originate  in 
the  House.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  constitutional  provision  was 
intended  to  prevent  Senators  from 
bringing  important  matters  before  the 
Congress  when  it  is  clear  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  considered.  The  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Finance  Committee 
are  importsuit,  in  my  judgment.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  clear  that,  in  most  cases, 
there  would  not  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  House  to  consider  them  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

PRKSmENTIAI.   ELEtmON   CAMPAIGN    rnND    ACT 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  our  democracy  is  that 
of  insuring  that  a  favored  few  do  not 
exert  undue  influence  over  the  opera- 
tions of  Oovernment  at  the  expense  of 
the  Interests  of  the  public  at  large.  In 
this  regard,  one  of  the  most  vulnerable 
aspects  of  the  political  process  is  the 
manner  In  which  we  finance  political 
campaigns.  As  the  Senators  well  know, 
a  campaign  for  a  major  national  office, 
particularly  a  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, is  very  expensive  and  cannot  be 
financed  today  without  the  aid  of 
wealthy  contributors  willing  to  make 
large  contributions.  While  in  some 
cases  these  contributors  seek  no  im- 
proper reward  for  their  generosity, 
neverilieless,  the  opportunity  remsdns. 
In  other  cases,  frankly,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  a  cam- 
paign contribution  and  a  bribe.  The  only 
way  to  remove  this  possible  impediment 


to  good  government — the  only  way  to 
make  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
a  reality — is  to  broaden  the  base  from 
which  contributions  are  drawn. 

The  President  recognizes  this  prob- 
lem. In  May.  he  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  outlining  his  proposals. 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware  of  this 
problem;  a  number  have  introduced 
legislation  dealing  with  it.  The  Pi- 
nance  Committee  is  concerned  with  this 
problem.  We  held  hearings  on  various 
proposals  advanced  to  deal  with  it  in 
August  and.  as  a  result  of  these  hearings 
and  further  deliberations,  approved  a 
very  important  proposal  in  this  area. 
This  proposal  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  considered 
now. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE   PBOPOSAL 

Under  this  proposal — the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  title  m 
of  the  bill  before  us — each  individual 
taxpayer  will  be  able  to  designate  on  his 
tax  return  that  $1  of  his  taxes  be  appro- 
priated to  a  special  fund.  The  fund  will 
be  used  to  defray  the  campaign  expenses 
incurred  in  presidential  elections  by  poli- 
tical parties  that  received  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

The  two  major  parties  will  receive 
equal  amounts,  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  vote  cast  for  the  major  party 
candidates  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion by  two.  On  this  basis,  then,  each 
major  party  will  receive  up  to  roughly 
$37  million. 

Minor  parties — those  whose  candidates 
received  1,500,000  votes  or  more  in  the 
last  presidential  election,  will  receive  $1 
for  every  vote  over  1,500.000  that  their 
candidate  receives. 

These  payments  are  to  be  subject  to 
this  important  limitation:  They  cannot 
exceed  the  expenses  actually  incurred  in 
the  presidential  campaign.  Expenses 
will  only  be  reimbursed,  of  course,  if  they 
are  incurred  for  political  purposes..  Per- 
sonal expenses  will  not  be  reimbursed. 
Furthermore,  the  expenses  must  be  in- 
curred predominantly  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  candidacy  of  the  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  nominees. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  these  nominees 
predominantly  to  support  candidates  for 
other  offices  will  not  be  reimbursed.  This 
rule  will  not  preclude  the  presidential 
candidate  from  endorsing  other  candi- 
dates as  long  as  the  primary  purpose 
for  his  appearance  is  to  further  his  own 
candidacy.  Finally,  expenses  will  not  be 
reimbursed  unless  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  actually  made  is  supplied. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  the 
amount  of  expenditures  which  can  be 
reimbursed. 

The  1,500,000  vote  restriction  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  proliferation  of  small 
parties  interested  more  in  publicity  at 
pnibUc  expense  than  in  seriously  offering 
a  candidate  for  President.  The  level  is 
low  enough,  however,  to  insure  that  any 
party  which  once  gained  significant  voter 
support  would  come  under  the  act  and, 
if  it  kept  this  support,  stay  under  it. 
Even  minor  party  candidates  would  be 
able  to  refuse  contributions  offered  on  a 
strings-attached  basis.  Once  a  party 
gained   10  million  or   more  votes  in  a 
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presidential  election.  It  would  Qualify  as 
a  major  party  and  share  equally  with 
the  other  major  parties  In  the  major 
party  funds  made  available  In  the  next 
presidential  election 

THl     PLAN     IS     Sl-PERIOK     TO     A     TAX     DCDVCTION 
SCHEME 

While  this  plan  may  seem  novel. 
thoughtful  consideration  will  show  that 
It  has  many  advantages  over  a  tiix  de- 
duction scheme  of  the  type  proposed  by 
the  President  and  several  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  ranlcing  member  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  more  equitable 
Every  tax  deduction  scheme  suffers  from 
the  disadvantage  that  it  gives  the  rich 
taxpayer  a  larger  tax  saving  than  the 
poor  taxpayer  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$100  The  taxpayer  in  the  highest  in- 
come bracket  would  receive  a  tax  sav- 
ing of  $70  by  Contributing  $100  under 
this  scheme,  while  the  taxpayer  in  the 
bottom  bracket  would  receive  a  tax  sav- 
ing of  only  $14 

I  want  to  add.  Mr  President,  that  you 
cannot  gain  much  by  making  the  deduc- 
tion available  in  addition  to  the  siand- 
ard  deduction  That  might  put  stand- 
ard deduction  taxpayers  and  Itemized 
deduction  taxpayers  on  a  par.  but,  as  I 
have  explained,  it  will  not  put  high  and 
low  bracket  Uxpayers  on  a  par.  In 
fact.  It  would  create  more  problems  By 
placing  poliUcal  contributions  on  a 
better  footing  than  charitable  contribu- 
tions, it  would  put  politicians  in  a  more 
favorable  category  than  the  Almighty. 

The  equity  consideration  points  out  a 
second  shortcoming  m  the  tax  deduction 
plan.  We  want  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  low-  and  middle-income  people  to 
provide  campaign  funds  but  the  tax  de- 
duction plan  would  provide  the  greatest 
Incentive  to  high  income  people  I 
submit  that  the  high  Income  people  do 
not  need  any  incentive  They  are  the 
ones  who  do  the  campaign  financing 
now 

In  the  third  place  the  funds  provided 
by  the  committee-approved  plan  would 
clearly  be  adequate  to  finance  a  presi- 
dential campaign  Thus,  we  would  be 
assured  that  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  a  few  large  contributors  should  ever 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  esubllsh  a 
basis  for  exerting  undue  influence  on 
the  President  The  tax  deduction  plans. 
on  the  other  hand,  cover  contributions 
to  campaigns  at  all  levels  of  government 
Thus  diluted,  the  effect  of  the  plan  is 
probably  not  strong  enough  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  large  contributions  in  any 
single  campaign 

And  this  brings  up  another  point.  If 
we  were  to  approve  a  tax  deduction  for 
campaign  contributions,  we  would  have 
to  authorize  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  check  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
was  actually  contributed  and  that  it  was 
actually  used  for  poliUcal  purposes  We 
would  have  to  give  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  the  go-ahead.  In  other  words  to 
investigate  the  political  activity  of  every 
voter  and  the  conduct  of  every  election 
PederaJ.  State,  and  local  Frankly  Mr 
President,   I  do  not   thlnJt   we  want  to 


risk  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot 
this  way 

The  committee  plan  would,  of  course, 
have  an  effect  on  other  political  cam- 
paigns. Sine;  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns would  be  entirely  or  largely  paid 
for  through  the  fund,  more  money 
would  be  available  from  private  con- 
tributors for  campaigns  for  the  Senate, 
for  the  House,  and  for  State  and  local 
offices.  The  greater  availability  of 
funds  would  make  it  easier  for  a  candi- 
date to  decline  a  contribution  to  which 
strings  were  attached.  Moreover,  If 
this  plan  works  as  well  as  I  think  it  will, 
we  may  wish  to  consider  extending  it  to 
cover  other  Federal  election  campaigns 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the 
financing  of  campaigns  for  State  and 
local  government  offices  Is  a  matter 
which  should  be  left  to  State  and  local 
governments.  If  we  consider  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  beyond  the  undue 
influences  which  occur  In  financing  cam- 
paigns, then  it  would  seem  that  State 
and  local  governments  should  be  able  to 
arrange  their  own  problems 

I  think  It  Is  fitting  that  the  plan  should 
be  applied  to  presidential  elections,  at 
least  at  first,  since  It  is  most  Important 
to  avoid  the  exercise  of  undue  Influence 
ever  the  Presidency.  The  Pre.sldcnt  In- 
fluences the  quality  of  government  at  all 
levels  by,  for  example,  the  way  he  exer- 
cises the  veto,  by  the  nature  of  the  leg- 
islation he  introduces,  by  the  nature  of 
the  appointments  he  riakes.  and  by  the 
way  he  oversees  the  execution  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  Congress,  as  I  have 
said  before,  cannot  get  Into  any  real  mis- 
chief unless  somebody  In  the  executive 
branch  Ls  a  party  to  It. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  provision 
would  not  reduce  the  pressure  for  large 
cantrlbutions  but  will  merely  provide  ad- 
ditional funds.  I  do  not  understand  this 
position  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  if  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  are 
each  assured  of  some  $37  million  for 
their  next  presidential  campaign,  they 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  spend  so 
rr^uch  time  and  energy  soliciting  large 
contributions.  Nor  will  contributors  be 
as  likely  to  contribute  large  sums  when 
they  know  that  the  parties  already  have 
substantial  financial  backing  Further- 
more, this  bill  does  not  have  to  be  the 
last  word  as  far  as  presidential  election 
campaign  financing  goes  It  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  laws  controlling  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  Individual  contributions — 
laws  that  have  teeth  in  them  Such  laws 
are  difficult  to  pass  now.  however,  be- 
cause no  alternative  .source  of  financing 
is  available  This  bill  will  break  the 
chain  which  now  binds  us  to  the  present 
system  of  campaign  financing.  Once  we 
provide  an  alternative  source  of  financ- 
ing, laws  regulating  individual  contribu- 
tions can  be  tightened  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
other  bill  has  been  voted  by  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  which 
would  do  so  much  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  improper  Infiuence  on  government. 
That  Is  why  I  consider  this  provision  the 
most  important  title  in  this  bill. 

Mr  LADSCHE  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  taxpayers 
are  there,  as  the  records  show? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Approxi- 
mately 65  million  returns  are  filed  an- 
nually. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  each  one  would 
be  required  to  pay  $1? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Each  per- 
son filing  a  return  would  be  permitted  to 
designate  $1  and  if  a  husband  and  wife 
filed  a  joint  return  they  would  jointly 
designate  $2.  In  other  words,  each  tax 
return  would  contain  a  box  to  be  checked 
if  the  taxpayer  wished  to  designate  that 
$1  of  tax  revenues  is  to  be  paid  Into  this 
election  fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  be  man- 
datory to  contribute  the  $1;  only 
optional? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
optional.  If  a  taxpayer  wished  to  desit;- 
nate  $1  to  financing  both  major  parties 
equally  he  could.  In  effect  he  would  be 
authorizing  50  cents  to  be  allocated  to 
the  Republican  candidate  and  50  cents 
to  the  Democratic  candidate,  so  that  botti 
sides  would  be  adequately  financed. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  A  parly,  if  and  when 
it  attains  10  million  votes  in  a  general 
election,  would  be  recognized  as  a  major 
party  and  would  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate equally  with  the  other  major  par- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  There  are  now.  of 
course,  only  two  major  parties,  so  that 
the  amount  would  be  divided  equally  on 
a  50-percent  basis;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  party,  or  a 
presidential  candidate,  in  addition  to 
the  $37  million  which  would  go  to  the 
campaign  fund,  if  the  bill  is  adopted  be 
permitted  to  develop  a  private  campaign 
fund  to  be  u.sed  for  campaign  purposes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  did  not 
pass  on  that  question.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  realizes  that  we  really  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  such  a  proposal, 
unless  we  claimed  that  because  we  arc 
amending  tax  legislation,  we  do. 

If  the  proposal  becomes  law.  it  would 
set  the  stage  for  passing  a  law  to  staff 
that  no  private  contributions  could  be 
accepted  But  we  do  not  attempt  to 
answer  that  question  here  in  this  bill. 
It  does  not  preclude  an  indl\idual  pri- 
vate contribution  which  could  be  made 
to  the  candidate.  However,  with  an  es- 
timated $37  million  available  to  each 
side,  then  Congress  might  very  well  want 
another  law  pa.ssed  to  say  that  no  pri- 
vate contributions  can  be  accepted. 
But.  we  do  not  try  to  answer  that  here 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said,  that  adoption 
of  the  pending  bill,  in  and  of  itself,  will 
not  prohibit  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, after  his  campaign  committee  has 
received  its  share  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  solicit  other  contribution.'^. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect: but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  funds  provided  by  this 
amendment  were  available  there  would 
be  much  less  financing  pressure.  In  the 
event  a  candidate  ruimlng  for  President 
spent  $50  million,  let  us  say.  it  would  still 
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take  the  pressure  off  hlin  to  accept  con- 
tributions which  might  have  strings  at- 
tached to  them  if  he  had  received  $37 
million  from  this  special  fund  to  finance 
his  campaign. 

Mr.  loAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
only  purpose  of  my  inquiring  Is  to  get 
clearly  in  my  mind  the  status  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  receipt  of  moneys  which  would 
come  from  the  bill,  he  could  obtain 
further  moneys  to  promote  his  cam- 
paign; and  the  answer  to  that  question 
IS  yes,  unless  we  adopt  additional  legis- 
lation at  a  later  time  to  prohibit  it;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  o^Louisiana.  The  answer 
lo  that  question  is  "Yes."  But  let  me  say 
that  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  enact  this  bill, 
it  will  undoubtedly  want  to  think  about 
it  next  year  and  provide  a  number  of 
companion  bills  to  go  with  it. 

For  example,  we  might  wish  to  enact 
a  fraud  statute  for  anyone  who  collects 
money  and  falsifies  his  expense  account. 
Also,  we  have  had  our  staff  prepare  an 
amendment,  which  could  be  passed, 
which  would  make  absolutely  clear  that 
none  of  this  money  would  be  used  Indi- 
rectly to  help  in  a  senatorial  or  a  con- 
gressional campaign.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  crystal  clear  that  this  is  a  presi- 
dential campaign  proposal  only  and  not 
a  proposal  to  be  used  in  campaigns  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  prohibition,  If 
at  all.  is  contained  in  the  bill  against  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  using  these 
funds  to  promote  the  candidacy,  let  us 
say,  of  a  Governor,  or  a  Lieutenant  Grov- 
ernor,  or  a  Representative  or  Senator? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  feel  that 
the  bill  as  reported  contains  such  a  pro- 
hibition, that  is.  the  presidential  election 
campaign  fund  could  not  be  used  for  ex- 
penses of  candidates  running  for  oflQces 
other  than  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. For  example,  a  presidential  can- 
didate cannot  spend  money  for  a  tele- 
vision program  on  a  candidate  running 
for  Governor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is.  he  Incidental- 
ly may  do  that.  It  is  not  primarily  for 
himself,  but  he  feels  he  should  help  oth- 
er candidates? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  test 
would  be  whether  the  television  program 
or  even  the  ap{>earance  of  a  presidential 
candidate  was  or  was  not  really  In  his 
own  behalf.  If  it  was  not  In  his  own  be- 
half, then  he  would  be  subject  to  receiv- 
ing no  disbursement  from  the  fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  even  though 
a  goodly  part  of  the  program  dealt  with 
promoting  other  candidates,  if  the  pre- 
dominant part  was  for  himself,  he  would 
be  within  the  law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator feels  that  the  language  in  the  bill  In 
this  regard  Is  not  tight  enough,  we 
have  an  amendment  drawn  that  would 
make  this  intention  clear,  but  I  believe 
the  language  already  In  the  bill  Is  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  not  there  Uke- 
ly  develop  a  situation  where  the  funds 
solicited  by  the  party  would  fall  Into 
what  the  Senator  would  call  the  danger- 
ous status  of  present  conditions,  of  run- 
ning campaigns  that  would  continue  to 


have  those  funds  used  to  promote  sena- 
torial and  House  candidates,  and  in  a 
measure  to  promote  State  candidates? 
That  fimd  would  remain  Intact,  to  be 
used  by  them,  and  this  fund  would  be 
used  for  the  Presidency.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Naturally,  a 
party  will  try  to  help  finance  its  own  sen- 
atorial, congressional,  and  gubernatorial 
candidates.  Some  of  us  have  wor- 
ried about  campaign  financing  because 
of  the  competition  with  presidential 
campaign  financing.  If  this  bill  Is  adopt- 
ed a  citizen  would  be  free  to  concentrate 
his  financial  support  on  candidates  in 
campaigns  for  election  such  as  mayors. 
Governors,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Recently,  I  went  to  Houston,  Tex.,  to 
attend  a  gathering  of  the  President's 
Club,  of  which  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a 
member.  Each  person  paid  $1,000  to 
attend  a  lovely  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
President.  The  revenue  was  used  to 
help  pay  off  the  deficit  created  by  the 
last  presidential  campaign.  When  I 
looked  aroimd  at  some  of  the  people 
attending  that  dirmer  who  came  from 
Louisiana,  I  saw  some  of  my  best  poten- 
tial contributors  there.  Some  of  them 
had  their  wives  with  them,  which  meant 
that  they  had  to  contribute  $2,000. 

If  those  contributors  were  not  asked 
to  contribute  to  presidential  campaigns 
they  would  be  good  prospects  as  con- 
tributors to  other  campaigns.  There- 
fore, we  might  be  able  to  adequately 
finance  congressional  campaigns. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  but  while  the 
passage  of  the  Senator's  recommenda- 
tion might  alleviate  pressure  that  exists 
in  the  solicitation  of  funds,  it  would  not 
guarantee  an  elimination  of  that  pres- 
sure.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct,  but  it  would  help. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  make  the 
obseiration  that,  tragically.  In  our 
country,  the  psychology  has  developed 
that  the  only  way  one  can  successfully 
conduct  a  cami>algn  is  to  get  wagonloads 
of  money.  I  have  never  subscribed  to 
that  philosophy,  and  I  am  rather  proud 
to  say  that  I  was  elected  Governor  of 
my  State  five  times  and  Senator  twice, 
and  never  spent  more  than  $50,000  in 
getting  Into  office,  in  a  State  of  10  mil- 
lion people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Senator  was  elected  with- 
out spending  more  than  $50,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  elected  because 
I  was  able  to  say  that  gold  was  not  buy- 
ing the  election  for  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been 
associated  with  many  campaigns  and  I 
have  seen  campaigns  that  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  Louisiana  it 
costs  much  more  than  the  amount  the 
Senator  mentioned  for  a  successful  can- 
didate. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
was  a  great  Governor  of  his  State  and  he 
is  a  great  Senator.  I  only  wish  we  could 
elect   Governors   in   Louisiana   without 


having  to  raise  more  than  $50,000,  but 
we  have  not  had  that  good  fortune. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
tinue with  the  remainder  of  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  committee 
amendment  adopted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  will  remain  subject  to 
amendment.  It  is  one  amendment. 
Senators  will  be  able  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendment.  I  do  not 
care  to  ask  that  it  be  agreed  to  at  this 
moment. 

I  wish  to  continue  with  my  statement. 

THE    FOREIGN    INVESTORS    TA.\    ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  first  title  of  this  bill 
represents  a  major  revision  of  the  U.S. 
tax  laws  as  they  relate  to  the  treatment 
of  nonresident  alien  individuals  and  for- 
eign corporations.  It  is  the  first  syste- 
matic reappraisal  in  this  area  of  the  tax 
law  that  has  been  undertaken  in  25  years. 
While  this  title  of  the  bill  will  have  only 
a  slight  effect  on  revenue  and  will  not 
directly  affect  U.S.  citizens,  it  represents 
a  carefully  considered  effort  to  bring  up 
to  date  the  part  of  our  tax  law  which  has 
an  important  bearing  on  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  title  of 
the  bill  Is  to  establish  the  equitable  tax 
treatment  by  this  counto'  of  nonresident 
aliens  and  foreign  corporations  who  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  tax  laws. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  your  committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Mearu;  Commit- 
tee have  considered  all  the  provisions  of 
present  law  which  affect  foreign  persons. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  everj'  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  although  I  shall  ask  to 
Insert  a  summary  of  them  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  can  be 
grouped  under  four  major  headings. 

TAXABLE    STATUS    OF    INCOME 

The  first  part  of  this  title  deals  with 
the  taxable  status  of  income.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  important  proposal 
from  the  standpoint  of  tax  policy  is  the 
amendment  which  separates  the  U.S.  in- 
vestment income  from  the  U.S.  business 
income  of  a  nonresident  alien  or  foreign 
corporation  and  taxes  these  two  types  of 
income  on  different  bases. 

Income  of  a  foreigner  derived  from  a 
U.S.  business  Is  to  be  taxed  substantially 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  business 
income  were  received  by  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  a  domestic  corporation — that  Is,  at 
the  regular  Individual  or  corporate  rates 
with  all  of  the  appropriate  deductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  investment  Income 
of  a  nonresident  alien  or  foreign  corpo- 
ration, unless  It  Is  related  to  a  U.S.  busi- 
ness, is  to  be  taxed  at  a  flat  rate  of  30 
percent  or  a  lesser  rate  applicable  where 
we  have  treaties  with  the  foreign  coun- 
tries involved. 

Your  committee  believes  this  method 
of  taxing  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  is  more  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable than  the  present  law  which  taxes 
these  persons  at  the  regular  rates  or  at 
a  flat  30  percent  on  their  U.S.  source  in- 
come, depending  on  whether  or  not  they 
are  engaged  in  trade  or  business  in  the 
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United  States.  In  other  words,  under 
present  law,  investment  Income  of  a  non- 
resident alien  or  foreign  corporation  Ls 
taxed  at  the  regular  rates,  with  the  at- 
tributable deductions.  If  the  recelplent  Is 
engaged  in  business  m  the  United  States 
whether  or  not  there  Is  any  relationship 
between  the  US  business  and  the  U^ 
Investment  Income 

Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  fact 
as  a  resxilt  of  the  interplay  between  the 
tax  rules  of  certain  foreign  countries  and 
the  United  States,  foreign  corporations 
which  carry  on  substantial  business  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  in  s-ome 
cases,  have  been  able  to  cast  their  tnins- 
actlons  in  a  form  which  may  avoid  all 
or  most  United  States  and  foreign  taxes 
on  Income  generated  from  US  business 
activities.  The  provisions  provided  by 
this  legislation  will  subject  certain  in- 
come generated  by  the  US  business  ac- 
tlTltles  of  these  foreign  corporations  to 
US  Ux 

The  benchmark  used  in  determining 
whether  or  not  Income  Is  related  lo  a 
\JM.  business  and.  therefore,  ta.xabl'e  at 
regular  rates  rather  than  at  the  flat  30 
percent  rate.  Is  whether  or  not  the  In- 
come is  effectively  cormected  with  the 
U.8.  business 

In  the  case  of  Investment  and  other 
fixed  or  determinable  Income  and  capi- 
tal gains  from  U  S  sources  the  Incon  e  Is 
to  be  treated  as  effectively  connerted 
with  the  US  business  if  the  income  is 
derived  from  assets  used,  or  held  for  use. 
tn  the  conduct  of  US  business  or  If  the 
activities  of  the  US  business  were  a  ma- 
terial factor  In  the  realization  of  the  in- 
come All  other  types  of  U  S  source  In- 
come are  to  be  considered  to  be  effec- 
tively connected  if  there  Ls  a  US.  busi- 
ness 

The  bill  as  approved  by  your  commit- 
tee adopts  the  general  House  provisions 
regarding  the  taxation  of  income  'rom 
sources  without  the  United  States  (Jen- 
erally.  this  type  of  Income  will  not  be 
treated  as  effectively  connected  with  a 
\3B.  business  and  therefore  subject  to 
U.fl.  tax  unless  the  nonresident  alien  or 
foreign  corporation  has  a  fixed  place  of 
biVlness  in  the  United  States  smd  the  in- 
come is  attributable  to  that  place  of 
business 

Moreover,  even  in  such  cases  the  only 
tjrpes  of  foreign  source  Income  which 
may  be  subject  to  U  3  tax  under  the  bill 
are  rents  or  royalties  from  licensing 
operations,  income  from  banking  and 
similar  type  operations,  or  certain  types 
of  sales  income  An  additional  modifi- 
cation provides  that  neither  "Subpart 
V"  Income  nor  dividends,  interest  or  roy- 
alties derived  from  a  foreign  corporation 
more  than  50  percent  owned  by  the  non- 
resident alien  or  foreign  corporation  will 
be  considered  effectively  connected  under 
any  circumstances 

Although  your  committee  adopted  the 
foregoing  House  provisions  regarding  the 
taxation  of  foreign  source  income,  your 
committee  added  certain  specifying  and 
clarifying  amendments.  In  general,  your 
committee's  amendments  provide  specific 
rules  regarding  what  activities  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  are  to  be  consldenid  a 
auffldent  connection  for  assertion  of  US 
tax  jurisdiction  as  well  as  the  types  and 


proportion  of  foreign  source  income  to  be 
subject  to  U.S  tax  Additionally,  yoiu- 
committee  amended  the  foreign  Lax  cred- 
it provision  of  the  House  bill  which  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  foreign  source  effec- 
tively connected  Income  so  as  to  extend 
that  credit  provision  to  country  of  resi- 
dence taxes 

D«ooMS  TAX  socrmcz  •ni.sa 
The  bill  also  proposes  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  the  in- 
terest paid  to  nonresident  aliens  and  for- 
eign corporations  on  their  U.S.  bank  de- 
posits Presently  this  type  of  interest 
Income  is  subject  to  US  tax  only  if  the 
foreign  recipient  Is  engaged  in  trade  or 
business  in  the  United  States  Your  com- 
mittee adopted  the  provision  of  the 
House  bill  which,  in  effect,  subjects  ail 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  U  S  tax  on  the  Interest  income 
derived  from  their  US  bank  deposits 
after  1971  Your  committee  shared  the 
House's  concern  that  an  immediate  al- 
teration of  the  present  rule  might  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  our  balance  of 
payment^s  Con.sequently.  your  commit- 
tee agreed  with  the  House  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  this 
provision  until  after  1971  at  which  time 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
recoiisider  the  then  existing  balance-of- 
payments  situation  The  bill  aLso  pro- 
vides that  as  long  as  bank  deposit  Inter- 
est is  tn?ated  as  foreign  source  income. 
similar  types  of  interest  income  are  to  be 
given  the  same  treatment 

ESTATt   T*X    PROVISIONS 

Another  major  provision  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  whlcli  was  approved  by  your 
committee  would  modify  tlie  US.  estate 
taxation  of  nonresident  aliens  Although 
the  US  estates  of  nonresident  aliens  are 
presently  subject  to  the  same  estate  tax 
rates  as  citizens  or  residents,  the  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  credit  available  to 
them  are  substantially  less  than  those 
allowed  to  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States  Therefore,  the  estate  of 
a  nonresident  alien  frequently  pays  a 
heavier  tax  on  its  US  as.sets— and.  In 
.some  instances,  a  much  heavier  tax — 
than  would  be  true  In  the  case  of  a  sim- 
ilar estate  uf  a  U  S  citizen  or  resident 
In  an  effort  to  more  closely  equate  the 
taxation  of  the  US  estates  of  nonresi- 
dent aliens  with  the  estates  of  US  citi- 
zens or  residents,  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  scale  of  graduated  estate  tax  rates 
applicable  to  nonresident  aliens,  which 
would  tax  those  estates  in  an  amount 
which  would  be  generally  equivalent  U:> 
the  tax  Imposed  upon  an  estate  of  sim- 
ilar value  of  a  US.  citizen  entitled  to  a 
marital  deduction.  Also,  the  bill  would 
raise  the  estate  tax  exemption  of  non- 
resident aliens  from  $2,000  to  $30,000 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Will  the  Senator  de- 
fine the  term  •nonresident  alien"? 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  does  not  reside  here. 

The  present  estate  t«w  rule,  which  ex- 
cludes deposits  in  US  banks  from  the 
gross  U  S  estate  of  a  nonresident  alien. 
wEis  amended  by  the  House  bill  so  as  to 


immediately  include  these  assets  In  the 
taxable  estates  of  such  persons.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  provision  dealing 
with  the  Income  taxation  of  the  Interest 
derived  by  nonresident  aliens  is  not  ef- 
fective until  1972.  your  committee  con- 
sidered it  appropriate  to  amend  the 
House  bill  so  as  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  this  provision  until  that  same 
date. 

CXPATSIATION    PBOVISIONS 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  ap- 
proved by  your  committee  provides  an 
amendment  which  establishes  special  tax 
treatment  for  U.S.  citizens  who  expa- 
triate in  order  to  avoid  U.S.  taxes. 

Your  committee  agrees  with  the  House 
that  such  an  amendment  is  necessarj- 
since — although  there  are  undoubtedly 
few  Americans  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a  maneuver — but  for  this 
provision,  the  bill  does  make  such  a 
scheme  more  advantageous  Therefore. 
we  wish  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that 
this  bill  would  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  such  people  The  expatriation  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  provide  that  U.S 
source  income  and  the  effectively  con- 
nected income  of  a  citizen  received  with- 
in 5  years  after  expatriation  will  be 
taped  at  the  regular  U.S.  tax  rates  if  a 
principal  purpose  of  the  expatriation  was 
the  avoidance  of  U.S.  taxes.  Your  com- 
mitt.ee  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  extend  the  5-year  period  In  the 
House  bill  to  10  years  This  was  an 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams],  and  I 
believe  It  Is  a  very  good  amendment. 

OTHER  AME>rOMENTS  TO  THI  POKCICN  INVESTORS 
TAX  ACT 

The  remaining  amendments  regarding 
the  foreign  Investors  tax  bill,  which  I 
will  not  discuss  In  detail,  do  not  In  my 
opinion  constitute  major  changes.  In 
any  event,  I  will  ask  to  Include  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  summary  of  all  the  changes. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  provisions  In  this  bill.  Many  of 
them  are.  I  believe,  essentially  of  a  tech- 
r\lcal  nature  or  are  relatively  minor  in 
importance.  I  would  hope  we  could 
agree  to  them  without  much  discussion 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  summary  of  the  provisions 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
vi.slons  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stmmart  or  PmoviaioNS 

A      THX    rORIION    INVSBTOR8    TAX    ACT 

1  Interest  on  depoMts  in  foreign  branch 
banks  of  domestic  corporations  — Intereftt  on 
cl««po«ltB  with  foreign  branch  banks  of  VS. 
«>rporaUons  or  partnerships  Is  to  be  treated 
M  foretgn  source  ithcome.  and  thus  free  of 
U.S  Inoccne  tax  when  paid  to  nonresident 
^ens  and  foreign  corporations. 

2  Source  rules  for  bank  deposit  interest 
and  simiUtr  incorne. — After  December  31. 
1971,  ail  intereet  on  V.S  b«Ln*  deposits  (other 
thtui  thoae  described  In  No.  1  above), 
whether  or  not  effectively  connected  with  a 
VS.  busLaeea.  is  to  be  treated  as  D.S.  source 
iiico«ne  (and  subject  to  US.  Income  t*»)  in 
the  case  of  nonresident  alleiva  and  foreign 
corporations.  Until  then,  this  Interest  on 
bank  deposits,  interest  paid  on  accounts  with 
mutual  savings  Ixmks.  domestic  building  and 


loan  associations,  etc,  and  Interest  on 
^vounts  held  by  Insurance  companies  on 
deposit  also  are  to  be  treated  as  foreign 
source  income  (unless  effectively  connected 
with  a  U.S.  business)  and  thereby  free  of 
US  Income  tax. 

3  Rules  for  determining  the  source  Of 
dnidends  from  foreign  corporations. — The 
source  rule  with  respect  to  dividends  paid  by 
foreign  corporations  Is  amended  to  provide 
that  dividends  received  from  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration are  to  be  considered  as  having  a  VS. 
source  only  If  50  percent  (House  bill  provided 
an  80-percent  rule)  of  the  corporation's  gross 
income  for  the  prior  3  years  was  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
bu-slness  in  the  United  States. 

4  Compensation  for  personal  services. — 
Tlie  special  source  rule,  providing  that  cer- 
tain payments  of  compensation  for  services 
ptTformed  In  the  United  States  by  a  non- 
resident alien  are  treated  as  foreign  source 
income  (and  therefore  free  of  U.8.  tAx)  If  the 
services  are  performed  for  certain  foreign 
persons  or  a  foreign  office  of  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion, is  extended  to  services  performed  for  a 
foreign  office  of  a  profMietor  who  is  a  dtlzen 
'oi  resident  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
foreign  office  of  a  domestic  partnership. 

5.  Trading  in  stocks  or  securities  or  In 
commodities. — Except  in  the  case  of  dealers 
ahd  certain  investment  companies,  trading 
m  stocks  or  securities  in  the  United  States 
far  one's  own  account,  whether  by  a  foreign 
'.nveetor  physically  present  In  the  United 
Sutee,  through  an  employee  located  here,  or 
throiigh  a  resident  agent  (whether  or  not  the 
ag^nt  has  discretionary  authority)  Is  not  to 
constitute  a  trade  or  business  In  the  United 
Suites  for  Income  tax  purposes.  A  parallel 
rule  U  provided  for  those  trading  in  com- 
modities. 

6    Income  effectively  connected  leith  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  tn  the  United 
States. — The  l>encliniark  to  be  used  m  de- 
termining whether  income  is  to  be  subject 
to  a  flat  30-percent  rate  or  taxed  substan- 
tially the  same  as  income  earned  here  by  a 
US.     citizen     or     domestic     corporation     Is 
whether  or  not  the  Income  is  effectively  con- 
nected with  a  VS.  business.     In  the  case  of 
Investment  and  other  fixed  or  determinable 
Income  and  capital  gains  from  U.S.  sources 
the    Income    Is    to    t>e    treated   as   effectively 
connected  with  a  U.S.  business  if  the  income 
is  derive*   from  the  assets  used  or  held  for 
uie  in  the  conduct  of  a  U.S.  business  or  U 
Uie  activities  of  the  U.S.  business  are  a  ma- 
terial factor  In  the  realization  of  the  Income. 
All  other  types  of  U.S.  source  Income  are  to 
be  considered  to  be  effectively  connected  If 
there  is  a  U.S.  business.    Income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  will  not  be  treated 
as  effectively  connected  with  a  U.S.  busmess 
unless  the  noru-eeident  alien  or  foreign  cor- 
poration has  a  fixed  place  of  business  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Income  Is  attributable 
to  that  place  of  business.    Moreover,  in  gen- 
eral only  rents  and  royalties  from  licensing, 
certain  Income  from  banking  and  so  iortti, 
and  sales  Income  are  to  be  taken  Into  account 
for  this  purpose  and  only  to  the  extent  the 
Income  Is  not  "subpart  F"  Income  or  Income 
derived   from   a   foreign  corporation  50  per- 
cent owned  by  the  nonresident  alien  or  for- 
eign corporation  receiving  the  Income.    Your 
committee    modified    the    provision    of    the 
House    bill    dealing    with    "eflectively    con- 
nected" foreign  source  Income  to  exclude  (o) 
Income  derived  from  a  transaction  In  which 
the  U.S.  office  was  not  a  material  factor,  (6) 
Income  not  derived  from  the  usual  business 
activities  of  the  U.S.  office,  and  (c)    Income 
not    properly    allocable    to    the    U.S.    office. 
.Additionally,  the  definition  of  a  VS.  office 
was  redefined  to  exclude  the  offlc«  at  certain 
aeents.    In  another  modification,  the  foreign 
tax  credit  provision  was  expanded  to  mclud« 
domiciliary  taxes  attributable  to  the  foreign 
source  effectively  connected  mcome. 


7.  Income  tax  on  nonresident  alien  indi- 
vidttals. — The  mcome  of  nonresident  aliens 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  a  U.S. 
business  is  to  be  taxed  at  the  regular  gradu- 
ated rates  applicable  to  mdlviduals  and  all 
Income  not  so  connected  Is  to  l>e  taxed  at  a 
flat  30-percent  rate  (or  lower  applicable 
treaty  rate).  U.S.  source  capital  gains  of  a 
nonresident  alien  not  engaged  In  business 
In  the  United  States  are  to  be  taxed  only  If 
the  alien  was  In  the  United  States  for  183 
days  or  more  during  the  year.  Deductions 
are  allowable  only  to  the  extent  allocable  to 
mcome  which  Is  effectively  connected  to  a 
U.S.  busmess.  Also,  an  election  Is  provided 
which  allows  an  alien  to  treat  Income  from 
real  property  as  U.S.  business  income  In  order 
to  take  deductions  allocable  to  it. 

8.  Expatriation  to  avoid  income  tax. — ^U.S. 
source  mcocne  and  the  effectively  connected 
Income  of  a  citizen  received  for  10  years 
after  expatriation  is.  In  most  cases,  to  be 
taxed  at  the  regular  U.S.  tax  rates  If  a  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  expatriation  was  the 
avoidance  of  U.S.  Income,  estate,  or  gift 
taxes.  The  House  bill  would  have  provided 
a  5-year  rule  for  income  taxes. 

9.  Withheld  taxes  and  declarations  of  esti- 
mated income  tax. — The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  authorized  to  require  payment  of 
amounts  withheld  from  nonresident  aliens 
and  foreign  corporations  on  a  more  cur- 
rent basis,  rather  than  the  annual  basts  pres- 
ently provided.  Nonresident  aliens  who  re- 
ceive income  which  is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  U.S.  business  are  to  be 
required  to  file  declarations  of  estimated  tax. 

10.  Income  tax  on  foreign  corporations. — 
The  reg^ilar  corporate  income  tax  is  to  apply 
to  Income  of  foreign  corporations  which  Is 
eflectively  connected  with  a  U.S.  business. 
U.S.  source  Income  which  is  not  so  connected 
Is  taxable  at  a  flat  30-percent  rate  (or  at  a 
lower  treaty  rate) .  Foreign  corporations  are 
given  an  election  to  treat  real  property  in- 
come as  business  income  similar  to  that  af- 
forded nonresident  aliens. 

11.  Foreign  corporations  carrying  on  in- 
surance business  in  the  United  States. — A 
foreign  corporation  carrying  on  a  life  Insur- 
ance business  within  the  United  States  Is  to 
be  taxed  under  the  present  special  insurance 
company  provisions  on  its  income  effectively 
connected  with  a  U.S.  business.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  income  of  this  tirpe  of  cor- 
poration from  sources  within  the  United 
States  is  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner 
as  Income  of  other  corporations  which  is  not 
effectively  connected;  that  is,  at  a  flat  30- 
peroent  rate.  An  adjustment  also  is  made 
to  avoid  double  taxation  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  Interaction  of  the  minimum 
surplus  provision  for  life  insurance  compames 
\inder  present  law  and  the  new  method  of 
tazmg  foreign  life  Insurance  companies. 

12.  Discrimination  and  more  burdensome 
taxes  by  foreign  countries. — The  House  bill 
authorizes  the  President  to  reinstate  the  in- 
come, estats,  or  gift  tax  provisions  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  in  the 
case  of  foreigners  upon  a  determination  that 
the  foreign  country  In  which  they  are  resi- 
dents or  were  mcorporated  Is  Lmpoemg  more 
burdensome  taxes  on  VS.  citizens  or  dcxnes- 
tlc  corporations  on  income  from  sources 
within  the  foreign  country  than  the  U.S,  tax 
on  slmUar  U.S.  source  Income  of  foreigners. 
Your  committee  added  an  amendment  which 
provides  the  President  with  authority  in  the 
case  of  dlacrlmlnatlon  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment against  VS.  penons,  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  Is  necessary  to  raise  the  effective  rate 
of  UjS.  tax  on  income  received  by  nationals 
or  corpoiatloaB  ot  that  other  country  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  effective  rates  as  are  ap- 
plied in  the  other  cotmtry  on  mcome  of  U.S. 
citizens  or  corporatloDs. 

13.  Foreign  community  property  income. — 
A  n.8.  citizen  who  Is  married  to  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  and  resident  m  foreign  country 
with  community  property  laws  Is  to  have  an 


election  for  post- 1966  years  to  treat  the  com- 
munity income  of  the  husband  and  wife  as 
Income  of  the  person  who  earns  it,  or  In  the 
case  of  trade  or  business  Income,  as  Income 
of  the  husband  unless  the  wife  manages  the 
business.  Income  from  separate  property  Is 
to  be  treated  as  Income  of  the  person  owning 
the  prop>erty.  All  other  community  Income 
Is  to  be  governed  by  the  applicable  forelg:n 
community  property  law.  For  open  pre- 1967 
years,  an  election  may  also  be  made  and  the 
rules  set  forth  above  govern  except  that  the 
other  community  income  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  Income  of  the  person  who  had  the  greater 
Income  from  the  other  community  Income 
categories  plus  separate  Income. 

14.  Foreign  tax  credit. — A  foreign  tax  credit 
Is  to  be  allowed  nonresident  aliens  and  for- 
eign corfKaratlons  with  respect  to  foreign 
taxes  on  foreign  source  Income  which  Is 
effectively  connected  to  the  conduct  of  a 
U.S.  business.  Your  committee  extended 
this  provision  to  include  income  taxes  paid 
to  the  foreigner's  home  country  on  grounds 
other  than  that  the  Income  was  derived  from 
sources  within  that  country. 

15.  Similar  income  tax  credit  require- 
ment.— Under  present  law  a  foreign  tax  credit 
Is  denied  to  citizens  of  a  foreign  country 
who  are  resident  in  the  United  States  If  the 
foreign  country  does  not  allow  a  similar 
credit  to  U.S,  citizens  who  are  resident  In 
the  foreign  country.  In  the  future  the  credit 
is  to  be  denied  only  where  the  President 
finds  that  this  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and 
the  foreign  country  refuses  to  grant  U.S. 
citizens  such  a  credit  when  requested  to 
do  so. 

16.  Separate  foreign  tax  credit  limita- 
tion.— The  10-percent  exception  to  the  sepa- 
rate application  of  the  limitation  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit  for  Interest  income  was 
amended  by  your  committee  so  as  to  apply 
to  a  U.S.  corporation  which  directly  or  In- 
directly owns  10  percent  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration from  which  the  interest  Is  derived, 
or  is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  of  cor- 
porations which  has  such  ownership.  "ITie 
House  bill  contained  a  more  limited  excep- 
tion which  would  have  provided  that  the 
separate  limitation  is  not  to  apply  to  a  do- 
mestic funding  subsidiary  which  is  formed 
and  availed  of  for  the  principal  purpose  of 
(1)  raising  funds  outside  the  United  States 
through  foreign  public  offerings,  and  (2) 
iising  these  funds  to  finance  the  foreign  op- 
erations of  related  foreign  corporations. 

17.  Estate  tax  rates,  exemptions,  and  re- 
turns.— A  separate  schedule  of  estate  tax 
rates  is  made  applicable  to  estates  of  non- 
resident aliens.  The  rates  are  graduated 
from  6  percent  on  the  first  $100,000  of  a 
taxable  estate  to  25  percent  on  the  portion 
which  exceeds  (2  million.  The  exemption 
also  Is  raised  from  $2,000  to  $30,000.  These 
two  measures  are  designed  to  accord  approxi- 
mately the  same  tax  treatment  in  the  case  of 
the  estate  of  a  nonresident  alien  as  Is  ac- 
corded a  slmllar-slzed  estate  of  a  citizen 
eligible  for  a  marital  deduction.  The  filing 
requirement  for  returns  for  the  estates  of 
these  nonresident  aliens  also  is  raised  from 
$2,000  to  $30,000. 

18.  Situs  rule  for  bonds. — For  purposes  of 
the  tax  imposed  on  the  estates  of  nonresi- 
dent aliens,  bonds  of  a  U.S.  {person,  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  political  sulxllvl- 
slon  owned  by  a  nonresident  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  are  to  be  considered  prop- 
erty within  the  United  States  and  therefore 
subject  to  U.S.  estate  tax.  This  rule  already 
applies  m  the  case  of  other  forms  of  debt 
obligations. 

19.  Situs  rule  for  bank  deposits. — U.S.  bank 
deposits  of  nonresident  aliens  are  to  be 
treated  as  property  within  the  United  States 
and  therefore  subject  to  U.S.  estate  tax  after 
1971.  The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  would 
have  been  effective  Unmediately. 

20.  Situs  rule  for  deposits  in  foreign  branch 
banks. — Deposits  in  a  foreign  branch  bank  of 
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the  case  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator    the  beneficiary  and  50  cents  to  the  Gov- 
Is  correct.  errunent. 


lUffldent  connection  for  assertion  of  US 
tax  jurisdiction  u  well  as  the  types  and 


gTTDss  U  S   estate  of  a  nonresident  alien, 
wtts  amended  by  the  House  bill  so  as  to 


UklUt       li.Hi 


bank  depoelts.  Interest  paid  on  accounts  with 
mutual  savings  bcmlLs.  domestic  building  and 


dumlcUlary  taxes  attributable  to  the  foreign     dent  alien  and  resident  in  foreign  country 
source  effectively  connected  Income.  with  community  property  laws  Is  to  have  an 
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'banks. — Deposits  In  a  lorelgn  branch  bank  of 
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a  US  corporation  or  partnership  are  to  b« 
treated  aa  priperty  witJioul  "-^.e  United  Stato 
and  therefore  not  InclucUbla  In  a  foreigner's 
V.S  estate  '.ax  base 

24  Eipatnation  to  avoid  estate  tax — The 
estate  of  a  nonresident  alien  la  to  be  taxed 
at  the  regular  V  S  estate  tax  rales  If,  within 
10  years  of  Jils  death,  the  alien  had  ex- 
patriated from  the  United  States  with  a  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  avoiding  U  S.  taxes 

22  Tax  on  gifts  of  nonresident  aliens  — 
Transfers  of  intangible  property  by  nonresi- 
dent aliens  are  not  to  be  subject  to  gift  tax 
whether  or  not  they  are  engaj?ed  In  business 
In  the  United  States  However,  gifts  of  in- 
tangibles made  by  citizens  who  become  ex- 
patr.a'.es  within  10  years  of  malting  the  gift 
are  to  be  subject  to  gift  tax  if  the  avoidance 
of  income,  estate  or  i?lft  taxes  was  a  principal 
purpose  for  their  becoming  an  expatriate.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  who  expatriated  for  tax 
avoidance  reasons,  debt  obllRatiorvs  of  a  U.S. 
person,  or  of  the  United  States  or  a  .State  or 
political  subdivision,  are  to  be  treated  as 
liavlng  a  situs  In  the  United  States 

2]  Treaty  ot)I!(7a:tonj. — No  amendment 
made  by  this  bill  is  to  apply  In  any  case 
where  Its  application  would  t>e  contrary  to 
any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States 
However  the  granting  of  a  benefit  provided 
by  an  amendment  made  by  this  bill  is  not  to 
b«  considered  to  be  contrary  to  a  treaty  ob- 
ligation Thus,  even  though  a  nonresident 
alien  or  foreign  corporation  has  a  f)ermanent 
establishment  in  the  United  States.  Income 
which  is  not  efTectlvely  connected  with  this 
business  is  to  be  taxed  at  the  applicable 
treaty  rate  rather  than  at  the  regular  indi- 
vidual or  c;>rp>orate  rate 

B.    OTHE*    AMENDMENTS   TO   THE    UmSNAL    EEV- 
KSJJE   CODE      ADDED   BT    TOUE   CJMMITTEX ' 

;  Application  of  the  investment  fedit  to 
certain  prxmerty  m  V  S  possessions  —The  In- 
Testment  credit  is  extended  to  prop«rty  lo- 
cated in  U  S  possessions  provided  th^i  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  a  U  S  company  or  citizen. 
subject  to  U  3.  tax  on  its  incnme  from  pos- 
seaalons.  would  otherwise  have  qualified  for 
the  Investment  credit,  and  Ls  not  owned  or 
us«d  by  U  .S  persons  wbo  are  presently  ex- 
empt from  US  tax.  This  amendment  Is  ef- 
fective wltn  respect  to  property  placed  in 
■ervlce  after  December  31.  1966 

2  Medical  expense  deductions  at  persons 
tS  and  over  ^The  aunendment  repeals  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  age  &6 
or  over  his  spouse  age  65  or  over  and  de- 
pendent mothers  or  fathers  who  are  a«e  66 
or  over,  which,  benlnning  In  1967.  would  limit 
their  medical  deductions  to  medical  care  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  3  percent  of  iidjusted 
gross  income  and  define  their  medical  care 
expenses  to  include  only  those  medl-lne  and 
dru?  expenses  in  excess  .>f  1  perren'  of  fid- 
Justed  gross  income 

3  Corporate  acquisition  of  aaseti  of  an- 
otfier  corporation  — (a)  Purchase  of  stock  — 
Under  present  law.  the  purchase  Irom  an 
unrelated  party  by  one  corporation  ol  at  least 
80  percent  >f  the  stock  of  another  :orpora- 
tlon  followed  by  the  liquidation  of  the  ac- 
quired corptiratlon  within  2  years  la  treated 
as  a  purchase  f  the  assets  of  'he  'icqulred 
corporation  These  amendments  exf*nd  the 
dennltlrin  ff  "purchase"  to  include  the  pur- 
Chase  of  stock  from  a  SO-fMsrcent  jwned  sub- 
sidiary If  stock  m  the  50-percent  owned  sub- 
sidiary was  also  acquired  by  purchase  The 
change  is  to  be  effective  with  respect  to 
acquisitions  of  stock  made  after  December 
31     IMS 

(?>i  Installment  nofj  -This  amendment 
provides  that  when  Installment  notes  are 
transferred  In  the  type  of  p\ircha»e  and 
liquidation  described  above  gain  is  to  be 
recoffnlsed  to  the  distributing  corporation 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  It  had  sold  the 
notes  This  amendment  la  t>->  be  effective 
with  respect  to  distributions  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 


4.  Swap  funds. — Tbe  amendment  sets  aside 
certain  Treasury  regulations  proposing  to 
tax  the  exchange  of  appreciated  securities 
for  shtree  in  a  mutual  investment  fund. 

5.  Self-employed  persons  retirement  plans: 
minimum  amount  treated  as  earned  in- 
come— This  amendment  raises  from  12.500 
to  t6.000  the  minimum  amount  of  earnings 
from  a  trade  or  business.  In  which  both 
personal  services  and  capital  are  material 
Income-producing  factors,  which  a  self-em- 
ployed person  may  treat  as  earned  Income 
regardless  of  the  general  rule  that  only  30 
percent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  trade  or 
business  may  be  treated  as  a  self-employed 
person's  earned  income  This  amendment 
applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,   1M5 

6  Self-employed  pertons  retirement  plans: 
certain  income  of  authors,  inventors,  and  so 
forth. — The  bill  amends  present  law  relating 
to  self-employed  Individuals'  retirement 
plans  to  permit  authors.  Inventors,  and  so 
forth,  to  include  ^alns  (other  thain  capital 
gains  I  from  sales  and  other  transfers  of  their 
works  In  their  earned  Income  base  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  deductions  for  contri- 
butions to  such  plans.  This  change  will  be 
effective  for  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

7  Exclusicm  of  certain  rents  from  personal 
holding  company  income — This  amend- 
ment provides,  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  (and 
certain  earlier  years  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer),  that  rent  received  from  the  lease 
of  tangible  personal  property  manufactured 
by  a  taxpayer  is  not  to  be  treated  as  personal 
holding  company  Income 

8  Percentage  depletion  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain clay-bearing  alurnlna — This  amend- 
ment provides,  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment,  a 
percentage  depletion  rate  of  23  percent  for 
alumina  and  aluminum  compounds  extracted 
from  domestic  deposits  of  ciay.  laterite.  and 
nephelite  syenite  It  further  provides  that 
in  computing  gross  Income  from  mining  all 
processes  applied  to  derive  alumina  or  alum- 
inum compounds  from  such  clay,  laterite, 
and  nephelite  syenite  are  to  be  treated  as 
mining  processes. 

9.  Pe'centage  depletion  rate  for  clam  and 
oyster  shells. — This  amendment  provides 
that  mollusk  shells  i  Including  ciam  and 
oyster  shells)  are  to  be  allowed  percentage 
depletion  at  the  same  rate  (  15  percent)  as  Is 
ap>pltcable  In  the  case  of  limestone  and 
other  calcium  carbonates.  This  change  Is 
applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment 

10  Sintering  and  bumirig  of  shale,  clay, 
and  slate. — This  amendment  provides  that 
for  purposes  of  percentage  depletinn.  the 
sintering  or  burning  of  ahaie.  clay,  and  slate 
used  or  sold  for  use  as  lightweight  aggre- 
gates Is  to  be  treated  as  a  mining  process. 
This  amendment  is  applicable  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

It  Straddles  This  amendment  provides 
that,  with  respect  to  straddle  transactions 
entered  into  after  January  26.  1965,  the  In- 
come from  the  lapse  of  an  option  which  origi- 
nated as  part  of  a  straddle  La  to  be  treated 
as  a  short-term  capital  gain  (instead  of  ordi- 
nary income)  This  permits  it  to  be  netted 
against  ariy  capital  loss  which  may  result 
from  the  exercise  of  the  other  option  In  the 
straddle  while  retaining  what  in  most  re- 
spects Is  ordinary  income  treatment  for  any 
excess  of  net  short-term  capital  gain  over  net 
long-term  capital  loss 

12  The  taxation  of  per-unit  retain  alloca- 
tions of  cooperative*  — The  bill  clarifies  pres- 
ent law  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  co<'pera- 
tlves  and  patrons  to  Insure  that  a  current 
single  tax  is  paid,  at  either  the  co<iperBilve  or 
[jatron  level,  with  respect  to  per-unit  retain 
certificates  In  so  doing,  the  amendment 
makes    the    treatment    of    these    certificates 


generally  comparable  to  the  treatment  of 
patronage   dividends    under   present   law. 

13.  The  excise  tax  on  hearses — This  bin 
provides  that  the  sale  of  an  ambulance, 
hearse,  or  combination  ambulance-hearse  ve- 
hicle Is  to  be  considered  to  be  the  sale  of  an 
automobile  chassis  or  automobile  body 
I  rather  than  a  truck  chassis  or  body)  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles  This  change 
applies  with  respect  to  articles  sold  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill 

14  Interest  equalisation  tax:  raw  material 
source  loans. — Subsequent  transfers  of  debt 
obligations  to  assure  raw  material  sources  are 
to  be  exempt  from  the  interest  equalization 
tax  where  the  indebtedness  is  acquired  with- 
out an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to 
sell  It  to  other  US.  persons.  This  change  is 
to  be  effective  with  respect  to  acquisitions  of 
debt  obligations  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

15.  Interest  equalization  tax:  certain  ac- 
quisitions by  insurarice  companies  in  devel- 
oped countries. — The  present  exemption  for 
reserve  asset  pools  of  US.  insurance  com- 
panies Is  extended  to  allow  the  establishment 
of  reserve  asset  pools  where  a  US.  Insurance 
company  cotrunences  activities  in  a  developed 
country  or  where  a  less-developed  country  Is 
designated  as  a  developed  country.  This 
amendment  is  to  take  effect  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

16  Interest  equalization  tax:  Euro-dol- 
lars — The  Pre.sldent  is  given  the  authority  to 
exempt  from  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
U.S.  dollar  loans  of  more  than  1  year  made 
by  the  foreign  branches  of  US.  banks  This 
change  is  to  apply  to  acquisitions  of  debt 
obligations  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 

C    PRESIDENTIAL    O^KCTlOli    CAMPAIGN    FUND    ACT 

This  title  provides  for  public  support  of 
presidential  election  campaign  financing 
Individual  taxpayers  are  to  be  able  to  desig- 
nate on  their  annual  tax  returns  that  H  of 
their  income  tax  liability  Is  to  be  placed  in 
a  presidential  election  campaign  fund.  The 
amounts  In  the  fund  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  polit- 
ical parties  In  presenting  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Amounts  wli; 
only  be  paid  to  those  political  parties  whose 
candidates  received  at  least  1  500.000  votes 
In  the  preceding  presidential  election. 

A  major  political  party  (one  whose  candi- 
date polled  10  million  votes  or  more  In  the 
preceding  presidential  election)  Is  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  payment  from  the  fund  equ.ii 
to  tl  times  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the 
presidential  candidates  of  the  major  political 
parties  in  the  preceding  presidential  election 
divided  by  the  number  of  such  major  politi- 
cal parties  A  minor  party  (one  whose  candi- 
date F>oUed  more  than  1  500,000  but  less  th.^n 
10  million  votes)  Is  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  from  the  fund  equal  to  tl  for 
each  vote  In  excess  of  1.500,CKX1  votes  that  r.s 
candidate  received  In  the  preceding  presi- 
dential election  The  payment  received  by 
any  political  party  is  to  be  limited,  however. 
to  reimbursement  of  presidential  campaign 
expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  party  in 
connection  with  the  current  presidential 
election. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to 
determine  the  campaign  expenses  of  the 
political  parties  and  to  determine  the 
amounts  which  may  be  paid  to  such  parties 
An  advisory  board  is  established  to  advise 
and  Bissist  the  Comptroller  General  with  his 
duties  under  this  act. 

D      MLSCE1.I-ANEODS    PROVISIONS 

1  Treasury  bonds  or  certificates  payable 
in  foreign  currency — This  amendment  ex- 
pands the  debt  management  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  permit  the  is- 
suance of  U.S  notes  denominated  In  foreign 
currencies      This  authority  already  exists  in 


tbe  case  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  Indebt- 
edness. 

2.  Reports  on  Federal  contingent  liabilities 
and  assets — This  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  each  year  Indicating  the  full 
contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
meut  and  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Go-'ern- 
ment  which  might  be  made  available  to 
liquidate  such  liabilities.  The  first  such 
report  is  to  be  submitted  on  or  before  March 
31.  1967. 

3.  Medicare:  Coverage  of  expenses  for  pre- 
scribed drugs. — This  amendment  authorizes 
payments  for  prescribed  drugs  under  the 
Medicare  Act.  The  estimated  monthly  coat 
of  »1  per  beneficiary  will  be  shared  equally 
by  the  Government  and  the  beneficiary.  Re- 
imbursements will  be  made  under  a  schedule 
of  allowances  based  upon  generic  drug  prices. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Treas- 
ur>-  Department  say  about  title  I? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Treasury 
thoroughly  approves  of  title  I. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Does  title  I's  general 
objective  contemplate  removing  what  are 
supposed  to  be  inequities  Imposed  upon 
aliens,  as  distinguished  from  the  tax  bur- 
den placed  upon  nationals  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  It  pro- 
poses to  tax  nonresident  aliens  and  for- 
eign corporatioiis  upon  a  more  equitable 
basis.  In  other  words  these  foreign  per- 
sons would  be  placed  in  a  position  more 
ir  line  with  what  their  tax  treatment 
mi!;ht  be  in  other  countries,  where  they 
might  consider  putting  their  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  objective  Is 
to  induce  foreign  Investors  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  invest  their  money 
here,  and  be  assured  that  there  will  not 
be  burdensome  discriminatory  taxes  im- 
po.sed  upon  them,  as  distinguished  from 
the  load  that  Is  placed  upon  our  own 
nationals? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
purpose  of  title  I  Is  twofold  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  Indicated.  It  is,  one,  to  provide 
greater  tax  equity  to  foreigners  who  in- 
vest their  money  In  the  United  States; 
and,  two,  It  is  intended  to  encourage 
them  to  Invest  their  money  here  rather 
than  somewhere  else.  Additionally,  the 
House  added  provisions  which  would 
actually  cause  some  nonresident  aliens 
and  foreign  corporations  to  pay  more 
taxes  than  they  paid  before,  in  situations 
where  we  have  given  foreigners  a  better 
lax  treatment  than  we  give  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  adopting  a  tax 
bill  that  will  be  an  inducement  to  foreign 
Lnvestors  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
would  we  or  would  we  not  be  lessening 
the  burden  of  the  outflow  of  our  gold? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  would  be 
Improving  our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation, and  we  would  be  decreasing  the 
outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  dissuade  American 
dollars  from  being  invested  in  foreign 
countries  This  provision  would  be  an 
inducement  to  foreign  holders  of  our 
money  to  invest  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

COVERAGE    OF    PRESCRIBED    DRUGS    rXDER    PART    B 
or    MEDICARE 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  major 
gap  in  medicare  coverage  is  the  failure 
to  provide  protection  against  the  heavy 
costs  of  drugs  outside  of  those  prescribed 
in  a  hospital  or  extended-care  facility. 

Older  Americans  spend  more  than  $600 
million  a  year  at  the  retail  level  for 
prescriptions.  More  than  3  million  peo- 
ple age  65  or  over  have  annual  drug  costs 
of  $100  or  more,  and  600,000  of  these  per- 
sons have  drug  expenses  exceeding  $250 
a  year.  Obviously,  these  are  citizens  who 
need  help,  who  should  be  helped,  and 
who  will  be  helped  substantially  by  the 
committee's  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  represents 
a  sensible  and  economical  approach  to 
meeting  a  serious  defect  in  medicare. 
Obviously,  it  would  have  been  far  too 
costly  to  provide  protection  against  all 
drug  costs  and  pay  for  them  at  the  usual 
retail  prices.  The  amendment  provides 
a  reasonable  allowance  toward  the  cost 
of  necessary  drugs  requiring  prescrip- 
tion. The  payment  under  the  plan  will 
come  closest  to  paying  the  full  cost  of 
the  prescription  when  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes on  a  generic  basis  instead  of  by 
brand  name.  The  doctor,  however,  is 
free  to  prescribe  by  brand  name,  but  the 
allowance  to  his  patient  is  based  upon 
the  price  of  the  generic  version  of  the 
drug — not  the  brand  name. 

The  Eunount  involved  is  estimated  at 
50  cents  a  month  for  each  aged  person 
to  be  matched  by  50  cents  a  month  from 
the  Government,  or  a  total  of  $1  a  month, 
to  provide  these  drugs  for  the  elderly. 

One  of  the  modern  wonder  drugs  Is 
Tetracycline.  It  is  sold  in  some  Instances 
by  that  name.  Howeve'-,  if  one  were  to 
buy  it  from  the  Lederle  Co.,  the  drug  is 
called  Achromycin. 

The  Government,  through  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  buys  Tetracycline  for 
approximately  1.5  cents  to  2  cents  a 
capsule.  If  one  buys  the  same  drug  by 
brand  name,  the  current  cost  is  30  cents 
a  capstile.  It  used  to  be  50  cents  a 
capsule. 

The  Government  wUl  pay  under  a 
schedule  of  allowances  what  It  would 
cost  to  buy  this  drug  under  the  generic 
name  Tetracycline.  We  will  not  pay  for 
the  cost  involved  in  simply  placing  a 
fancy  brand  name  on  the  drug  and 
charging  10,  20,  or  50  times  what  the 
drug  would  sell  for  under  its  generic 
name. 

The  drugs  for  which  coverage  will  be 
provided  under  the  program  would  be 
determined  by  a  high-level  formulary 
committee  consisting  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
These  men  would  be  aided  by  an  ad- 
visory group  representing  the  major 
groups  concerned  with  pharmacy. 

The  ben^t  would  be  added  to  part  B 
of  medicare  effective  July  1,  1968,  and 
possibly  earlier  if  the  part  B  premium  is 
recalculated  prior  to  that  date.  The 
monthly  coert  is  estimated  at  50  cents  to 


the  beneficiary  and  50  cents  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

OTHER    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee,  in  a  related  action, 
also  approved  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  prevent  the 
reimposition  of  limits  on  the  deductible 
medical  expenses  of  persons  65  and  over. 
Right  now,  older  persons  can  figure  their 
deductible  medical  expenses  without 
bothering  with  the  3-percent  limit  on 
general  medical  expenses  or  the  1 -per- 
cent limit  on  expenses  for  medicine  and 
drugs.  One  provision  of  the  Medicare 
Act  reimposed  these  limits  beginning  in 
1967.  That  is.  beginning  in  1967.  older 
taxpayers  would  only  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct that  portion  of  their  nonreim- 
bursed medical  expenses  which  exceeded 
3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  and. 
in  computing  medical  expenses  for  the 
purposes  of  the  deduction,  they  would  be 
required  to  disregard  that  portion  of  ex- 
penses for  medicines  and  drugs  which 
did  not  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
not  all  medical  expenses  will  be  covered 
by  medicare,  it  is  important  to  preserve 
existing  income  tax  provisions  regard- 
ing the  medical  expense  deduction  of 
older  persons.  The  committee  amend- 
ment would  retain  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  several 
newspaper  editorials  which  criticize  the 
committee  because  it  placed  about  23 
amendments  on  the  bill.  About  18  of 
those  Eimendments  are  approved  by  the 
Treasurv-  Department.  The  Department 
says  that  these  amendments  should  be 
agreed  to,  that  they  are  appropriate  and 
proper  modifications  of  our  tax  law. 

This  is  one  amendment  not  approved 
by  the  Treasury  Department  purely  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  Involved. 

When  the  committee  voted  on  this 
amendment,  not  a  single  committee 
member  wanted  to  vote  to  deny  these 
aged  people  the  right  to  deduct  all  of 
their  medical  expenses. 

Furthermore,  even  though  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  not  willing  to  approve 
the  amendment,  I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  deny  the  aged  people 
the  right  to  deduct  all  of  the  heav-j'  ex- 
pense of  drugs  in  the  event  of  a  costly 
Illness. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  pres- 
ent law  provide  with  reference  to  the  de- 
ductibility of  expenses  for  doctors  and 
medical  services? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  person 
under  the  age  of  65  Is  presently  per- 
mitted to  deduct  medical  expenses  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceed  3  percent  of  his 
Income. 

There  is  a  further  limitation  which 
provides  that  such  a  person  is  allowed  to 
deduct  the  expenses  of  drugs  only  inso- 
far as  they  exceed  1  percent  of  his  in- 
come. 

Under  present  law.  if  a  person  is  over 
the  age  of  65.  he  is  permitted  to  deduct 
the  entire  amount  of  his  medical  ex- 
penses without  any  limitations.  It  is 
well  recognized  that  aged  people  have  a 
great  deal  more  medical  expenses  and 
less  income  than  do  people  below  the  age 
of  65.     It  is  therefore  provided  in  the 
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bill  before  '-is  that  people  over  the  age 
of  65  can  conlliiue  to  deduct  th.-  entire 
amount 

SUrtlng  this  cotnlru?  January,  the  law 
would  cause  the  aged  people  to  be  taxed 
on  the  same  basis  as  people  below  65 
Judfirtxig  from  the  letters  we  are  receiv- 
ing at  the  present  time,  and  particularly 
the  letters  being  received  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agmg.  If  we  follow  through  on  this 
provlalon.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  things  that  we  have  ever  done 

The  committee  therefore  moved  to 
continue  the  sUtus  of  the  aged  people 
as  it  presently  exists  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  existing 
law.  a  person  under  65  years  of  age  can- 
not deduct  the  first  3  percent  of  his  gross 
Income  expended  for  medical  expenses 
from  his  tax  obligation 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  a  pers»3n 
Is  below  the  age  of  65,  he  cannot  deduct 
medical  expenses  unless  they  exceed  3 
percent  of  ^^s  adjusted  gross  lnx)me  If 
he  Is  over  the  age  of  65,  he  can  presently 
deduct  the  entire  amount 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  drug 
expeases.  they  must  exceed  1  percent  in 
order  to  be  deducted 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
Is  correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE  What  would  the  pend- 
ing bill  do  m  respect  to  changing  that 
law? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  When  we 
passed  the  medicare  bill,  in  order  to  help 
cover  the  cost  of  the  program,  the  bill 
contained,  as  one  of  the  many  Itrms.  the 
denial  to  aged  people  of  the  fnvorable 
tax  treatment  that  they  presently  re- 
ceive. However,  the  denial  of  this  priv- 
ilege that  they  have  been  receiving  wlU 
not  go  into  effect  until  January  I  of  next 
year 

Having  thought  about  the  matter  and 
knowing  the  tremendous  protest  that  we 
will  experience,  especially  from  people 
who  are  not  In  a  position  to  take  fuU 
advantage  of  medicare — people  who  have 
sickness  at  home  and  are  paying  their 
own  expenses — we  decided  that  It  would 
be  better  to  let  these  people  continue  to 
have  the  favorable  tax  treatment  they 
have  always  received  and  not  Impose  this 
more  burdensome  treatment  on  them 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  When  Congress 
passed  the  medicare  bill,  it  decided  that 
since  medicare  was  to  be  flrmnced  by  the 
program  adopted  by  Congress,  the  special 
benefits  which  persons  over  the  age  of 
85  then  enjoyed  should  be  repealed 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Tlie  Senator 
la  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  And  this  provision 
recommended  by  the  c<jmmlttee  rein- 
states thoee  benefits  which  the  aged 
have? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yes  And 
may  I  say  that  this  committee  Is  being 
thoroughly  corxslstent  with  what  we  have 
done  before  When  It  passed  the  medi- 
care bill  in  19«5.  the  House  put  in  its  bill 
the  provlalon  that  would  cause  this  tax 
deduction  to  be  reduced  with  respect  to 
the  s«ed  We.  in  the  Senate  committee, 
struck  that  out.  and  the  Senate  sustained 
the  Committeie  on  Finance  This  Is  one 
(rf  the  points  on  which  we  were  compelled 
(o  yield  to  the  House  when  we  went  to 


conference     So  we  are  now  doing  again 
what  we  did  before 

Mr  LAUSCHE  What  Is  the  dollar 
am.'unt  Involved  In  this  proposal? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  About  $180 
million  annually 

Mr  LAUSCHE  How  much  Is  Involved 
In  all  of  the  miscellaneous  Items  that 
have  been  added  to  this  bill,  submitted 
by  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr  LONG  of  liOUiiuana  The  commlt- 
t«^  amendmt'iius  Increase  expenses  in  one 
instance,  such  as  pnnldlnK  drugs,  and 
reduce  revenues  in  the  other  instance  by 
a  total  of  about  $410  million  Most  of 
it  is  in  these  two  amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      Which  two? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  one  that 
goes  into  effect  on  January  1.  to  simply 
continue  existing  law  on  medical  and 
drug  deductions  for  the  a«ed  people,  and 
the  one  to  provide  for  drugs  for  the  peo- 
ple under  medicare 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  total  is  $410  mil- 
lion. The  total,  according  to  the  Sena- 
u.>r  from  Louisiana,  will  entail  a  loss  of 
revenues  of  about  $410  million  Is  there 
any  disagreement  on  tiiat  figure' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  No,  I  do  not 
think  so 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  paying  for  the  elections 
out  of  the  Treasury  when  all  these  pro- 
posals, including  the  depletion  allowance, 
and  so  forth  become  fully  operative,  the 
Treasury  estimated  the  revenue  loss  will 
be  between  $500  and  $600  million.  That 
Is  the  Treasury  estimate 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  We  estimate 
that,  every  presidential  year,  the  provi- 
sion on  presidential  campaign  costs 
would  cost  us  about  $70  million  We 
elect  a  President  every  fourth  year  But 
that  Is  a  lot  le.ss  money  than  It  would 
cost  If  we  had  adopted  the  proposals  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
who  wanted  to  give  a  $100  tax  deduction 
to  everyone 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Would  the  approval 
of  thLs  particular  section  or  title,  or 
whatever  It  is.  mean  an  abandonment  of 
the  Judgment  made  In  1965.  when  we 
adopted  the  medicare  bill,  that  we  there- 
fore ."Should  withdraw  the  special  tax 
benefits  that  were  given  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  medicare  bill'' 

Mr  LONG  of  LcjuLsiana  We  would 
be  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  We  certainly  would 
not  be  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate 

Mr   L^rsCHE      I  tliank  the  Senator 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  a 
number  of  other  amendments.  Three  of 
these  amendments  Involve  the  depletion 
allowance  The  first  places  alumina  clay 
on  the  same  btusLs  as  bauxite. 

This,  incidentally,  would  involve  no 
revenue  loss  at  all  presently:  but  by  giv- 
ing what  we  believe  to  be  appropriate  tax 
treatment  to  this  Georgia  clay  and  to 
these  low-grade  ores  In  Arkansas,  we 
would  hope  that  thL'  Industry  could  Im- 
prove Its  position  and  that  this  Nation 
could  become  scif-sufBclent  In  the  pro- 


duction of  aluminum.  As  a  practical 
matter,  this  might  result  In  more  reve- 
nue. In  the  event  that  these  American 
industries  are  successful  In  processing 
this  clay  and  tliese  low-grade  ores.  It 
deals  wltli  alumina  clay.  It  takes  about 
twice  as  much  of  it  to  make  a  ton  of 
aluminum  as  it  does  when  bauxite  is  used 
The  provision  also  Includes  more  mining 
processes  in  the  base  to  which  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  applies. 

The  second  amendment  places  cla.Ti 
and  oyster  shells  on  the  same  depreci.i- 
tion  basis  as  other  sources  of  calcium 
carbonate  Tlie  third  clarifies  the  stati,'; 
of  certain  mininc  processes  in  the  case 
of  shale,  clay,  and  slate  used  In  making 
concrete  aggregates,  such  as  cinder 
blocks 

Two  of  the  amendments  involve  the 
provisions  of  self-employed  retirement 
plans.  One  deals  with  the  case  In  which 
a  .self-employed  person  invests  both  tils 
capital  and  his  time  In  a  business.  Undor 
thi.s  amendment,  the  first  $6,600  of  his 
net  prottts  will,  in  any  event,  be  reRard'^d 
as  earned  Income,  rather  than  only  tlu- 
first  $2,500.  Amounts  In  excess  of  ti.e 
limit  will  continue  to  be  allocated  be- 
tween personal  services  and  capital.  The 
second  amendment  treats  the  royalty  In- 
come of  authors  and  Inventors  as  earn-c 
income.  These  amendments  insure  that 
all  self-employed  persons  have  access  to 
the  retirement  provisions  on  a  more 
nearly  equal  basis. 

One  final  amendment  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  one 
that  was  proposed  to  the  committee  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusitt.i 
!Mr  SaltonstallI  This  amendmrnt 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv-  tc 
submit  to  Congress  by  March  31  of  earh 
year  a  report  showing  the  amount  if 
the  Federal  Government's  contingent 
liabilities  and  the  amount  of  the  assets 
available  to  meet  these  liabilities. 

I  am  sure  that  that  would  meet  with 
tlie  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Ohi  i 
as  well;  because  it  was  felt  that  we 
should  have  a  statement  somewhere  of 
all  our  contingent  liabilities,  and  it  w.i.^ 
felt  that  we  should  have  a  positive  state- 
ment of  what  assets  we  have  available 
to  meet  those  liabilities 

This  provision  w  ill  enable  the  Congress 
to  better  measure  and  analyze  the  im- 
pact of  many  long-range  prottrams.  Surh 
analysis  is  often  difficult  when  financial 
requirements  are  reported  on  an  annual 
basis 

Mr  President,  the  many  and  separate 
provisions  of  this  bill  have  received  the 
committee's  consideration  and  approval 

In  this  bill  we  have  added,  as  I  say  a 
numt)er  of  amendments,  in  the  effort  'o 
.see  that  the  suggestions  that  Senator? 
have  made — that  they  have  been  urgir-i: 
that  they  have  been  studying — will  re- 
ceive some  consideration. 

I  realize  that  revenue  bills  must  orig- 
inate Ln  the  House  The  Senate  does 
have  the  power  to  amend.  Contran,-  to 
what  some  contend — that  we  only  have 
a  right  to  amend  a  revenue  bill  In  a  man- 
ner that  Is  relevant  to  the  bill,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  nothing  of  the  sort 
I  would  hope  that  we  never  are  con- 
fronted with  the  kind  of  difficulty  that 


or.ce  confronted  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, when  the  committees  ex- 
perienced an  impasse  of  almost  a  year 
because  of  quarreling  about  who  was 
going  to  walk  to  meet  whom  and  about 
what  room  the  Senators  were  to  meet  In. 
The  Constitution  is  clear  that  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  amend  a  revenue  bill 
Is  unlimited.  We  can  add  any  amend- 
ment, except  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  of  course  would  be  con- 
trar>'  to  the  Constitution  Itself. 

So,  in  effect,  we  urged  Senators  not  to 
olTcr  amendments  that  were  not  germane 
on  a  number  of  revenue  bills.  In  order 
to  expedite  those  bills.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall] 
was  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  times 
to  withhold  his  amendment  with  respect 
to  a  statement  of  liabilities. 

Eventually,  Senators  want  their  meas- 
ures considered  before  we  adjourn.  We 
selected  this  very  Important  bill  on 
which  to  consider  those  amendments. 
The  committee  has  given  its  best  con- 
sideration to  the  efifort.  Many  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  have  received  careful 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  the  measure  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Since  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate,  I  have  listened  to,  and  at 
times  participated  in,  debates  dealing 
with  what  one  side  claimed  to  be  the  evil 
of  depletion  allowances,  and  on  the  other 
side,  those  who  argued  that  depletion 
allowances  were  sound. 

We  grant  a  27.5-percent  depletion  al- 
lowance to  the  oil  industry,  and  a  10- 
percent  depletion  allowance  to  the  coal 
lndu.<^r>'.  Am  I  correct  In  my  under- 
standing that  this  principle  of  depletion 
allowance  and  special  tax  benefit  as 
claimed  by  some  Is  extended  In  this  bill 
to  three  new  classes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  how  many  new 
classes  Is  it  extended? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are  al- 
ready eligible.  They  are  permitted  a 
somewhat  greater  depletion  allowance 
than  they  had. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  increasing  the 
percentage  of  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  In  two  In- 
stances, yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  If 
I.  as  a  Senator  from  Ohio,  representing 
a  coal  State,  submitted  to  the  committee 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  depletion 
allowance  of  10  percent  on  coal  to  15 
or  20  percent.  I  would  be  falling  within 
the  principle  of  these  three  sections? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  choose  clay. 
clam,  and  oyster  shells  In  increasing  the 
depletion  allowance  and  not  coal? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ex- 
plain— bauxite  already  gets  a  23-percent 
depletion  allowance.  If  this  Georgia 
clay  Is  to  compete  with  bauxite  In  the 
production  of  ajumlnum  It  would  be  only 
fair  that  Georgia  clay  get  a  23-percent 
depletion  allowance.  It  Is  a  much  lower 
grade  of  ore  and  It  takes  twice  as  much 


of  it  to  inroduce  a  ton  of  aluminum  than 
from  bauxite.  It  is  an  Inferior  product 
for  the  purpose,  but  if  It  Is  going  to  com- 
pete In  the  production  of  aluminum,  it 
should  get  as  much  depletion  allowance 
as  a  superior  ore. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  give 
any  thought  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
that  the  depletion  allowance  should  be 
eliminated  and  not  expanded? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  heard  the 
argument,  but  one  thing  that  impresses 
me  when  that  argument  Is  made  Is  that 
before  somebody  comes  In  and  contends 
for  eliminating  the  depletion  allowance. 
he  should  learn  what  depletion  is.  If  he 
does  not  know  what  it  is,  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  discuss  It. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
when  people  say  there  should  be  no  de- 
pletion allowances  on  these  items  that 
are  subject  to  being  exhausted.  I  can- 
not understand  why  people  want  to  argue 
there  should  be  no  depletion  allowances. 

Sometimes  I  am  reminded  of  what 
happened  to  one  of  my  friends  who  was 
working  his  way  through  college  by  fly- 
ing an  airplane.  I  financed  that  air- 
plane. He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
This  yotmg  fellow  could  not  afford  to  hire 
a  lawyer  or  an  accountant.  He  operated 
on  a  cash-in.  cash-out  basis.  He  would 
get  a  couple  of  dollars  to  take  somebody 
up  in  his  airplane.  He  would  buy  5 
gallonsx^of  gasoline  and  go  back  and 
forth.  He  went  out  every  day  and  he 
made  a  profit.  In  a  year  he  was  broke. 
He  could  not  figure  out  how  it  was  that 
he  was  broke  when  he  made  a  profit 
every  day. 

He  had  failed  to  set  up  a  reserve  for 
depreciation.  He  had  failed  to  set  up 
any  accoimt  for  his  lease  which  had  a 
year  to  run  and  had  to  be  renewed.  He 
was  setting  sislde  nothing  to  renew  the 
lease.  There  was  no  reserve  for  depre- 
ciation, or  for  a  number  of  Items  that 
would  not  meet  the  eye.  After  a  year  he 
was  broke. 

If  you  are  In  Arkansas  and  you  are  In 
the  business  of  mining  bauxite  it  will  not 
be  long  before  all  of  that  bauxite  is  gone 
and  you  are  out  of  business.  That  ma- 
chinery for  mining  bauxite  may  be  very 
good  machinery  but  it  is  specialized  ma- 
chinery. It  is  useless  imless  you  find 
somebody  to  take  It  off  your  hands. 

If  you  are  In  the  oil  business  you  can 
figure  that  the  oil  Is  worth  something 
to  you,  but  when  It  Is  all  gone  the  pipe, 
the  rig.  the  bits,  and  things  of  that 
nature,  the  tanks  that  you  have  to  con- 
tain the  oil.  are  all  worthless  because 
you  are  out  of  the  oil  business. 

If  Senators  would  understand  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  depletion,  then  we  could 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  what  would  be  a 
fair  depletion  allowance  of  products. 

These  three  amendments  simply  seek 
to  do  equity  between  two  competing  prod- 
ucts and  give  them  the  same  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  present 
depletion  allowance  on  clay-bearing 
aluminum? 

Mr.  LONO  ot  Louisiana.  Presently,  It 
would  get  15  percent. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  bill  would  raise 
it  to  23  percent,  putting  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  bauxite? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  present 
rate  of  the  depletion  allowance  on  clam 
and  oyster  shells? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Presently,  it 
is  5  percent.  I  wish  to  explain  why  we 
raised  that  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
5  percent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ex- 
plain this.  Clams  are  competitive  with 
limestone;  both  are  calcium  carbonate. 
If  you  take  limestone  and  break  it  up 
and  throw  it  on  the  ground  to  use  as 
gravel.  It  would  get  a  5-percent  depletion 
allowance,  but  if  you  crush  it  Into  powder 
and  make  it  into  cement,  it  would  get  15 
percent. 

Here  we  say  that  if  you  take  clam 
shells  and  put  them  on  the  groimd  to  use 
as  gravel,  then  you  would  get  only  5 
percent,  just  as  you  would  if  you  were 
using  limestone.  But  If  you  were  going 
to  powder  it  and  make  chicken  grit  or 
cement  out  of  it  we  would  give  it  the 
same  depletion  allowance  as  limestone. 

The  question  might  be  asked  how  we 
got  into  this  situation  in  the  first  place. 
When  we  passed  the  law  about  limestone 
there  was  practically  no  one  getting  cal- 
cium carbonate  out  of  seashells.  Then, 
discoveries  were  made  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  whereby  they  could  be  used  com- 
mercially. We  would  like  for  the  people 
using  clamshells  to  make  cement,  but 
they  are  very  much  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage with  limestone  because  of  the 
difference  in  depletion  rates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  are  the  areas 
in  which  most  of  our  clam  and  oyster 
shells  are  developed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should 
think  there  would  be  clam  and  oyster 
shells  throughout  the  entire  coastal  areas 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Louisiana  is  an  im- 
portant State  in  that  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  cer- 
tainly interested  in  them.  I  like  oysters. 
Of  course,  Virginia  has  oysters.  That  is 
a  very  fine  State.  I  have  nothing  against 
their  oysters.  They  are  not  as  good  as 
Louisiana  oysters,  but  they  are  not  bad. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  any  event,  three  of 
the  sections  in  the  bill  would  expand  the 
depletion  allowance  that  is  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden  of  persons  engaged  in  re- 
fining clay-bearing  aluminum,  sellhig 
clam  and  oyster  shells  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  cindering  and  burning  of 
shale,  clay,  and  slate;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  the  difference  on 
the  depletion  allowance  in  raising  it  to 
23  percent  on  clay-bearing  aluminum. 
Why  has  coal  been  Ignored? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Coal  is  not 
competitive  with  aluminum-bearing  ores. 
The  products  do  not  compete.  We  do  not 
make  aluminum  out  of  coal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Forgetting  that  for  a 
moment,  why  do  we  say  10  percent  of 
coal,  and  23  percent  of  alumina  clay  and 
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27  5  percent  of  oil?  Why  the  difference? 
Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana  The  com- 
mittee did  not  vote  on  the  coal  problem 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment  

Mr  L.'KUSCPIE  I  am  not  goln«  to  of- 
fer any  amendment  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve m  the  depletion  allowance.  I 
think  It  Is  wrong 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Sena-  >r  rruni  Louisiana  yield' 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield, 
Mr  MOKTON.  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  on  this  alumina-  or 
bauxite-bearing  clay,  let  us  remember 
this,  that  today  this  is  not  a  business 
The  Anaconda  Copper  Co  has  worked 
out  a  process  with  which  they  think  they 
can  go  uuo  certain  of  the  poorest  areas  of 
Georgia  and  take  :>ut  this  clay  and  get 
from  It  a  product  which  would  be  similar 
to  bauxite  and  It  would  net  into  the 
aluminum  stream.  Alcoa  and  Reynolds 
are  working  on  the  same  operation  in 
Arkansas 

However,  this  is  not  in  operation  today, 
but  Is  something  to  encourage  an  opera- 
tion in  some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  find 
the  greatest  poverty  In  this  country,  and 
would  relieve  us  from  the  almost  com- 
plete resp/-.nsiblluy  or  necessity  for  rely- 
ing on  overseas  sources  for  this  vital  raw- 
material 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana  If  this  opera- 
tion is  succe.ssful.  It  will  cause  li  creased 
tax  revenues  to  the  Gnvpmment  It  will 
put  many  fine  people  to  work  who  now 
llv>'  on  lotACoo  mad-s  '  where  fKiverty  Is 
the  worst ;  In  C}eorgla.  for  example  They 
can  take  thus  Georgia  clay,  or  the  ores  In 
Arkansa.v-and  process  them  and  make 
aluminum  and  pay  taxes  Yes;  they  will 
receive  a  depletion  allowance,  but  so  far 
as  it  goes,  they  will  also  be  paying  Uxcs 
It  will  provide  Jobs  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, and  take  p»'ople  off  the  backs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  enable  them  to 
pay  tax  to  Uncle  Sam 

Mr  TALMADOE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Loul.slana  yield'' 
Mr  liONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMAEXJE  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct  Aluminum  is  perhaps, 
the  second  most  important  material  in 
the  defense  of  Am.erlca.  exceeded  only 
by  steel 

We  import  Into  the  United  States  85 
percent  of  the  ore  from  which  aluminum 
Is  made  It  costs  the  United  State?;  of 
America,  at  the  present  time,  $150  mil- 
lion a  yrar  Aluminum  Is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  doubling  Itself  every  10  years 
That  means  that  10  years  from  now  the 
Importation  of  ore  for  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  will  cost  $300  million 
Instead  of  $150  million 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned 
about  our  dollars,  our  debts,  and  our 
gold  drain.  It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me 
why  anyone  would  object  to  developing 
an  aluminum  industry  In  the  United 
States  from  materials  located  in  the 
United  States  It  would  save  the  loss 
of  many  dollars,  help  prevent  the  loss  of 
our  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  create 
Jobs  for  our  people  In  the  United  States 
of  America. 


As  the  able  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
the  amendment  would  not  be  an  expense 
to  the  Treasury. 
Why? 

It  would  develop  a  new  industry  In 
this  country.  That  new  Industry,  in 
turn,  would  be  paying  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Job  opportunities  will  be  created  as  a 
result  of  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  the  military  security  of  this  country 
will  be  enhanced  from  the  amendment. 
Why  anyone  could  object  staggers  my 
imagination. 

Now  we  always  have  someone 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him 
there  long  enough  to  say  that  everything 
the  Senator  has  saW  is  correct.  Further- 
more, as  a  matter  of  tax  equity,  by  bring- 
ing that  ore  in  from  Jamaica,  we  are 
losing  dollars,  we  are  losing  jobs  and 
losing  gold,  and  we  are  Impoverishing 
our  own  people  and  endangering  our  own 
national  security  by  doing  it  that  way 
If  we  do  it  this  new  way.  It  will  help 
the  gold  situation,  it  will  raise  revenue 
for  the  Government,  It  will  provide  em- 
ployment, and.  in  addition,  it  will  do 
something  to  benefit  our  ux  equity. 

Mr.  TAIAIAIXjE.  It  will  mean  more 
jobs  in  Jamaica  than  It  will  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  the  final  analysis,  anyone  who  ob- 
jects to  a  depletion  allowance  does  not 
have  the  slightest  Idea  of  economics  be- 
cause we  are  wasting  a  capital  asset  and 
when  we  waste  that  capital  asset  we 
must  recognize  that  we  have  lost  the 
capital  that  would  provide  new  tax  reve- 
nue and  employment. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  me  In 
committee  and  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee unanimously,  as  I  recall — perhaps 
one  or  two  dissenting  votes,  but  virtually 
unanimous — and  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Co  found  that  they 
could  make  aluminum  ore  from  alumina 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
have  experimented  with  this  alumina 
clay  in  several  areas — ^In  Idaho — and 
other  sections  of  the  country;  but  they 
have  found  that  Georgia  clay  Is  Ideal 
for  the  development  of  alumina  and  alu- 
minum, but  they  have  found  further  that 
It  takes  two  tons  of  Georgia  clay  to  equal 
one  ton  of  bauxite  to  develop  aluminum 
ore;  so  that  the  plan  would  not  be  prac- 
tical unless  they  had  a  depletion  allow- 
ance If  they  get  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, there  Is  a  good  possibility  that  a 
^-ast  aluminum  Industry  can  be  developed 
in  my  State 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  It  will 
create  Jobs,  It  will  save  dollars.  It  will 
.save  gold,  and  It  will  benefit  the  Treasur>' 
from  the  receipt  of  addlllona:  tax  reve- 
nue 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  these  com- 
ments 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ijouislana  yield? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield 
Mr   GORE.     I  do  not  like  to  raise  my 
voice  In  disagreement,  but  I  should  cite 


that  percentage  depletion  in  law  has  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  wear.  tear,  ar.d 
exhaustion  or  depletion  of  the  product 
It  Is  nothing  more  and  nothing  le.ii 
than  a  formula  for  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, let  the  record  speak  for  Itsel! 
Senators  have  varying  opinions.  The 
amendments  which  we  have  on  depletion 
are  merely  based  on  the  matter  of  tax 
equity.  If  nothing  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
question  before  the  Senate  Is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 
Both  proposed  language  to  be  stricken 
and  language  to  be  inserted  are  open  to 
amendment  in  two  degrees,  with  amend, 
ments  to  the  language  to  be  stricke.- 
taking  precedence  over  amendments  t<. 
the  language  to  be  inserted. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  for  the  past  hour  and  a  half 
I  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  or. 
methods  of  financing  presidential  cam- 
paigns out  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
merits  of  a  depletion  allowance. 

I  thought  the  bUl  before  the  Senate 
dealt  with  "tax  on  foreign  investmcnt.s 
in  this  country."  Would  the  Chair  a^k 
the  clerk  to  state  the  pending  businci.< 

now  before  the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe? 
the  Senator  mean  en  the  bill? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Ye. 
have  the  clerk  state  the  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  HP. 
13103. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  \b 
what  I  thought — the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act.  but  I  am  somewhat  confused  by 
the  discussion  which  has  just  taker 
place  What  has  the  depiction  allow- 
ance on  clam  or  oyster  shells  or  the 
financing  of  Presidential  campaigns  \a 
do  with  that  bill?  Perhaps  the  title  of 
the  act  should  be  amended  to  read  "Gra'c 
Bag  .^ct  of  1966  "  It  was  very  proper;;, 
referred  to  as  such  In  the  Wall  Slnr: 
Journal.  I  think  that  title  would  !> 
more  In  ime  with  what  it  actually  is 
This  bill  is  loaded  with  everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink 

I  have  an  amendment  to  strike  ou: 
one  section  of  the  bill,  which  section  L- 
certainly  not  germane  to  a  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act. 

I  send  It  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  bt 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  otTered  by  the  Senator  frorr. 
Delaware  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  is  pro- 
pr^ed,  on  page  189,  beginning  with  line  3. 
to  strike  out  down  to  and  through  line 
14.  as  follows; 

Sfc.  204    Transfers  nf  stock  and  securities  V 
corpxjraUons  controlled  by  traM- 
ferors. 
(a I   TiANsnas      to      iNvrarMXNT      Com- 
PANEsa — The  f.rst  sentence  of  section  351  » 
(relating  to   trHiisXers  to  corporations  con- 
trolled by  transferor  1  Is  amended  by  strikin? 
out   'to  a  corporation"  and  Inserting  in  lle'- 
therfHif  "to  a  corporation   (Including  an  Ir- 
veetnient  company)". 


(b)  Effective  Date —The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transfers  of  property  whether  made 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  this  amendment  would  strike 
out  .section  204.  This  section  has  to  do 
with  the  tax  liability  of  transfers  of  stock 
.and  securities  to  corporations  controlled 
by  transferors.  This  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  swap  amendment.  The  Treas- 
ury has  confirmed  that  if  the  amendment 
as  set  forth  In  the  bill  is  agreed  to  by  the 
House  it  will  be  a  wide-open  loophole 
wl.ereby  a  certain  proup  of  Investors  may 
completely  avoid  the  capital  gains  tax. 

To  cite  a  specific  example,  let  us  take 
two  individuals,  one  of  whom  owns  a 
block  of  General  Motors  stock  which  he 
bought  at  a  very  low  price  as  compared  to 
today's  hieh  price.  Another  gentleman 
has  a  sizable  block  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
."itock  which  he  also  brought  at  prices 
much  lower  than  today's  market.  They 
decide  to  diversify  their  holdings  so  that 
the  holder  of  General  Motors  stock  will 
have  50  percent  of  his  holdings  In  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  the  holder  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  stock  will  have  50  percent  of 
his  investment  in  General  Motors  stock. 
Ordinarily  they  would  both  be  subject 
to  a  capital  gains  tax,  but  under  this  bill 
they  can  .set  up  a  si^ecial  holding  com- 
pany or  trust,  tran.sfer  those  shares  of 
stock  to  this  new  company,  and  accept 
stock  of  this  company  in  exchange. 
Therefore,  by  setting  up  a  trust  or  a 
holding  company  they  diversify  their 
stockholdintrs  and  in  so  doing  are  exempt 
from  any  capital  gains.  Tliey  would  have 
diversified  their  stockholdings  whereby 
each  of  them  would  have  half  of  their 
holdings  in  General  Motors  stock  and 
half  in  Ford  Motor  stock,  as  between 
individual  A  and  Individual  B.  They 
would  therefore  diversify  their  holdings 
without  being  subject  to  a  capital  gains 
tax. 

This  could  be  done  by  any  number  of 
stockholders  with  respect  to  stockhold- 
ings in  four  or  five  companies.  There 
would  be  no  limit  with  respect  to  a  free 
stock  exchange  or  an  exchange  of  certifi- 
cates. 

The  law  has  been  that  if  an  Individual 
o\^Tis  stock  in  corporation  A  and  wishes 
to  exchange  that  .stock  for  the  stock  of 
corporation  B  he  must  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  based  on  the  value  of  the  stock 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Representatives  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appeared  before  our  committee 
and  took  a  strong  position  against  this 
amendment  as  appearing  in  the  bill  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  the 
TreasuiT  micht  recommend  a  veto  if  that 
provision  were  left  in  the  bill. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  time  to  pass  a 
wide-open  loophole  in  the  tax  laws. 

I  hope  my  amendment,  which  deletes 
tliat  section,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
c'.erk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  we 
can  proceed  to  vote.  I  have  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  It  is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  section  which 
would  permit  a  tax-free  exchange  of 
securities  through  a  so-called  swap  fund 
arrangement.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
if  this  provision  stays  in  the  bill,  in  addi- 
tion to  permitting  securities  to  be  ex- 
changed tax  free  it  would  also  make  it 
possible  to  have  a  tax-free  exchange  of 
real  estate  for  securities  or  securities  for 
real  estate.  This  is  not  permitted  under 
existing  law.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  describe  it  than  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Treasury  Department  when  they  said 
that  this  would  be  a  glaring  loophole 
whereby  knowledgeable  investors  could 
completely  escape  the  capital  gains  tax. 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Record,  and  for  those 
Senators  who  were  not  here  previously, 
I  would  argue  very  strongly  that  a  loop- 
hole does  not  exist  in  the  law  with  ref- 
erence to  the  collection  of  capital  gains. 
However,  if  such  a  loophole  did  exist, 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  change  it  by 
allowing  the  Treasury  to  reverse  a  i-uling 
which  it  made  in  1960,  and  to  change  a 
situation  which  it  allowed  to  stand  from 
1960  imtll  1966.  If  there  is  a  loophole, 
the  Treasury  has  had  5  or  6  years  in 
which  to  come  up  here  and  ask  us  to  pass 
legislation. 

Of  course,  we  could  give  up  all  re- 
sponsibility with  reference  to  taxation, 
and  let  the  Under  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury  Department  make  all  our 
tax  laws  and  tax  rulings,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  want  that. 

We  examined  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  decided  that  the  ruling 
was  arbitrary  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
sustained  by  law;  and  that  if  there  was 
grave  concern  over  the  loophole,  the 
Treasury  had  had  5  years  to  com.e  up  and 
ask  us  to  close  it.  It  appears  the  Treas- 
ury has  decided  that  it  has  the  preroga- 
tive to  make  such  rulings  whenever  it 
wants  to,  without  consultation  with  Con- 
gress and  without  proper  concern  for 
what  is  in  the  law. 

The  whole  question  of  capital  gains  is 
a  very  complicated  one.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  amendment  would  have 
very  iitue  effect,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  allowance  of  transfers  of  this 
kind  may  have  the  effect  of  freeing  up  in- 
vestments. Insofar  as  we  have  a  record, 
it  indicates  more  revenue  will  be  col- 
lected, through  permitting  that  kind  of 
transfer,  than  will  be  collected  if  we  do 
not  permit  it. 

All  these  securities  can  be  held  for- 
ever. The  only  possibility  of  collecting 


on  them  may  be  in  estate  taxes.  The 
transfer  of  them  to  a  mutual  fund  does 
increase  the  likeliliood  that  they  will  be 
traded,  that  capital  gains  will  be  realized, 
and  that  taxes  will  be  paid,  more  than  if 
we  do  not  allow  the  transfers.  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  argument  that  the  propcsal 
in  the  biil  is  such  a  great  and  powerful 
one  it  will  accomplish  everjihing  that  it 
is  indicated  could  be  accomplished,  for 
example,  by  the  adoption  of  an  increased 
depletion  allowance  on  minerals.  I  can- 
not claim  that  much  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  do  any  harm.  I  think  it  is 
consistent  with  the  law,  and  that  it  is 
in  keeping  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  Congress:  that  is.  to  in- 
sist that  the  law  be  rewritten,  if  it  needs 
to  be  rewritten,  by  Congre.ss  itself  and 
not  interpreted,  as  I  consider  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  load 
a'worthwhile  biU  with  many  unworthy 
amendments.  Perhaps  the  most  un- 
worthy of  all  is  the  provision  now  under 
debate.  I  concur  in  the  views  expressed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment. 
If  it  remains  in  the  bill.  Mr  Pre.sident, 
it  will  operate  as  an  invitation  for  other 
special  interest  amendments,  which  we 
shall  anticipate,  from  the  floor. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  further. 
I  do  not  claim  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  euardian  of  anyone's  conscience  ex- 
cept mine,  but  I  firmly  believe  this  pro- 
vision should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  this 
amendment,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
believe  in  the  committee  I  voted  against 
the  amendment.  But  I  do  believe  the 
Record  should  reflect  what  the  facts  are. 
Until  July  14  of  this  year,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  interpreted  the  law  as 
this  amendment  would  have  it. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  provision 
before  us.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  agree 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  law  as  it  is 
today.  But  now  Treasun--  says  that  they 
think  this  is  something  of  a  loophole, 
and  they  want  to  close  it  by  a  Treasury 
regulation  wiiich,  in  the  point  of  view  of 
many  lawyers,  is  contrary  to  existing  law. 
It  is  contended  that,  if  the  law  is  to  be 
changed,  we  ought  to  change  it.  We 
should  look  at  it,  we  should  study  it.  we 
should  legislate:  the  Treasury  does  not 
have  the  job  of  legislating,  but  has  the 
.■*ob  of  administering  the  laws. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senate 
may  do  whatever  it  wishes  to  do  w  ith  the 
provision  in  question,  but  this  is  how 
the  Treasury  perm.itted  the  law  to  be  in- 
terpreted until  July  14  of  this  year. 

It  is  a  matter  of  whether  we  want  the 
Treasury  to  change  the  law,  or  whetner 
we  want  to  change  it.  To  me,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  moment  one  way  or  the 

other.  ,.     r     * 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  most  lawyers  would  tell  you  that 
what  this  amendment  says  is  what  the 
law  actually  is  today.  The  law  does  not 
say  that  this  particular  provision  applies 
to  .some  transfers  and  not  others.  It 
makes   no   distinction   whatsoever.   But 
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the  Treaatiry  thtnka  It  Is  something  of  a 
loophole,  and  should  be  closed.  The 
Question  Is:  Is  that  something  upon 
which  Congress  should  legislate,  or  some- 
thing on  which  the  Treasury  should  take 
charge  itself,  and  proceed  to  change  the 
law? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  what  the  Treasury  has  ruled 
lA  that  the  existing  law  does  not  permit 
the  tax-free  exchange  of  these  securi- 
ties Th.s  amendment  In  the  committee 
bill  proposes  to  spell  out  speclflcally  that 
they  must  allow  such  tax  exemption  If 
the  committee  amendment  Ls  deleted  the 
law  will  continue  to  be  Interpreted  bls  not 
allowing  a  tax-free  exchange,  and  the 
Treasury-  hsis  so  given  notice  The  law 
Is  clear  and  will  be  Interpreted  so  that 
such  taxpayers  cannot  get  their  tax  ex- 
emption on  such  an  exchange  of  secu- 
rlUes 

If  there  be  those  who  fee!  that  there 
•hould  be  a  tax-free  exchange  of  secu- 
rities let  them  amend  the  exlstln^f  law 
But  existing  law  now  prohibits  It,  and 
the  committee  amendment  would  legal- 
ize It  The  question  Is  very  simple  .\s 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  pointed 
out,  my  amendment  by  all  means  should 
be  accepted,  and  this  section  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bll!  This  would  be  a 
wide-open  loophole,  and  I  would  liale  to 
see  It  extended  and  fixed  into  perminent 
law 

Mr  OORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr   WILUAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield 

Mr.  OORE  Some  Senators  have 
asked  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  provision  In  the  bill  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  state  speclflcally 
that  It  would  permit  the  exchange  of  an 
asset  which  has  had  great  appreciation 
In  value  for  another  asset,  and  another 
type  of  asset,  without  recognition  of  the 
gain  and  without  tax  consequence' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  In  addition,  as  the 
Treasury  Department  pointed  out,  a  man 
could  exchange  land  and  real  estate  for 
securities  under  the  language  cf  the 
pending  bill  and  still  escape  taxes. 

If  a  man  had  all  of  his  investment  in 
securities  and  another  man  had  all  of 
hl«  Investment  In  land  they  could  ex- 
change on  a  tax-exempt  basis  It  would 
completely  nullify  the  capital  gains  Ux 
In  this  respect. 

Mr  OORE  If  Senators  wish  to  find 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment,  th.-y  will 
find  on  page  6  of  the  report  that  It  reads 
as  follows  "These  amendments  expand 
the  definition  of  'purchase  '  .  .." 

It  accomplishes  Its  purpose  by  the 
definition  of  "purchase."  One  can  do  a 
great  deal  by  definition  of  what  Ls  tax- 
able Income  and  what  Is  not  taxable  In- 
come 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  I  do  not  thln-c  that 
anyone  could  picture  the  full  extent  and 
effect  of  the  resxilts  of  agreement  o  this 
loophole. 

I  think  It  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  do*  the 
Senator  agree  with  the  senior  aaiator 
from  Tennessee  that  the  vote  m  his 
ameiKlment  would  be  a  test  as  to  w  lether 


the  Senate  wishes  to  use  the  pending  bUl 
as  a  grab-all  for  .special  Interest  amend- 
ments and  that,  if  this  provision  Is  not 
stricken,  we  are  then  apt  to  have  many 
other  such  amendments  from  the  floor? 

Mr  WnilAMS  of  ^Delaware.  If  this 
provision  Is  not  stricken  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  will  happen  to  the  bill  be- 
fore we  get  through,  becau.se  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  position  for  cleaning  up  this 
bill  is  stronger  on  this  point  than  on  any 
uther. 

That  Is  the  reason  that  I  selected  this 
amendment  as  the  first. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMSl  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
:.»ys  have  bec-n  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 

that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
TMr  CHxntcHl.  the  Senator  from  Ma^ssa- 
chusetts  fMr  Kinnedy!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr  TtdincsI.  are 
absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr  Anderson  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  '  Mr  Bass  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  tMr  EX)ucl.\s1.  the 
Senator  from  MlssLsslppi  TMr  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
GruenincI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  Hayden;.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr  KrNNEDYl,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  MxrcALrl.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr  Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr  Pell  ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Randolph!. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  !  Mr 
RrssELLl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
-SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  Randolph! ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  Williams]  would  each 
vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL     I  announce  that  tJie 

Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  All<  irr ! .  the 

Senator  from  Ntw  Jersey  iMr  Case],  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky    (Mr    CoopebI. 

the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Curtis  1 . 

the  Senator    from    Iowa    l  Mr    Hicken- 

LooPERl.    tlie   Senator    from    New    York 

Mr    JAvrrsl,    the  Senator   from    Idaho 

Mr.  JoRDANl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr    Pearson  I ,   and    the   Senator   from 

Texas     (Mr.     Tower)     an?     necessarily 

absent 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scorr  1 ,  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ( Mr  Curtis  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Mr  Jordan  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Karis&s  [Mr  Pearson]  would  each 
vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Scott  1.  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towee].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  froni  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 


[No.  296  Leg 

TEAS— 30 

Aiken 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

BogKS 

LAus(-he 

Paatore 

Burdlck 

L>onK.  Mo 

Prouty 

Clark 

McClellan 

Proimlre 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcofl 

Fannin 

Miller 

Simpson 

Piilbrlght 

Monroney 

Symington 

Oor» 

Morse 

Williams.  Del 

(iriffln 

Mundt 

YarboroUKh 

Hart 

Murphy 
NAYS--t3 

Young,  Ohio 

BarUett 

Harrta 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hill 

Morton 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

B>Td.  Va. 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Russell,  Ga 

Carl«on 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saltonstali 

Dlrfcaen 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

rx>dd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Mar^Seld 

StennLs 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Ervtn 

McO-e 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McOovern 

Young.  N.  Diik 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Pell 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Bft.-* 

mckenIoop«r 

Russell,  B.C. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Javlts 

8c<;tt 

Cage 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smathers 

Church 

Tower 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  NY 

Tydlngs 

O-irtla 

Met  calf 

Williams.  N  J 

DouKlaa 

Mobs 

Eastland 

Pearson 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected 

Mr  T.ALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORot'CH  in  the  chair  i.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
allow  mo  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  ani 
recognized,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio 

Mr  L.\USCHE  I  have  been  recog- 
nized. Will  the  Senator  tell  me  whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure- 
made  a  statement  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  pertaining  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  amendment  on  which 
we  Just  voted? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie 
representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, when  he  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  described  the  section 
which  we  Just  failed  to  delete  from  this 
bill  as  bt'lng  the  most  glaring  loophole  In 
our  tax  structure  that  had  ever  been 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  20  years  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  15  years.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion— this  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  our  staff — 
that  the  Senate  has  Just  voted  the  big- 
gest loophole  In  our  capital  gains  struc- 
ture that  has  ever  been  approved  Ln 
the  history  of  Congress. 
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For  the  benefit  of  all  taxpayers  who 
have  any  securities  that  they  want  to 
exchange  and  escape  the  capital  gains 
tax  all  they  would  have  to  do  Is  to  get 
together,  establish  a  special  fiind,  and 
e.xchange  their  securities.  This  would 
nullify  the  capital  gains  structure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  which 
iias  ju-st  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  Is  In  aib- 
stance  a  restatement  of  the  statement 
made  by  a  representative  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  create  an  un- 
precedented loophole  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  Individuals  to  escape  their  ob- 
ligation on  taxes. 

Mr.  WTLJUAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  representa- 
tive go  to  the  point  of  saying  that  he 
would  recommend  a  veto  of  the  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  of- 
ficial who  was  there  did  not  have  that 
authority,  but  the  indication  was  that 
they  would  recommend  a  veto. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment endorsing  this  bill  with  this 
amendment  in  it.  That  Is  a  decision 
they  win  have  to  make. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  bill  after  it 
came  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  wnJXAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand there  were  around  23  of  the 
.<«-called  nongermane  amendments,  be- 
L'innlnR  with  the  depletion  allowance  on 
c'.am  shelLs  and  ending  up  with  financ- 
ing; elections  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
;r>-.  plus  a  few  other  loopholes  Including 
'he  cutting  of  excise  taxes  on  hearses. 
I  will  say  that  there  may  be  some  merit 
to  the  cut  in  the  excise  tax  on  hearses; 
.somebody  has  said  that  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  have  a  big  funeral  after 
the  election  to  bury  the  Great  Society. 
Tills  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
.11  the  bn.sls  that  It  was  a  proposal  to 
amend  and  adjust  laws  related  to  taxes 
on  foreign  income  in  this  country.  In 
the  first  title  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
working  with  the  Department  had  de- 
veloped a  good  proposal;  however,  when 
we  corLsider  titles  2.  3.  and  4.  we  find 
that  they  are  not  at  all  related.  That 
Is  why  this  entire  bill  has  been  properly 
referred  to  as  "the  Grab  Bag  Act  of 
1966" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  how  much  will 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  reduce  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Treasur\-  ofticial  before  our  committee  as 
an  offhand  guess,  estimated  at  the  time 
a  total  lo.ss  of  between  $500  and  $600 
million  a  year 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  talking 
about  cutting  down  expenses  so  as  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  new  taxes? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  In  addition,  title  I 
of  the  bill,  which  is  all  the  bill  was  sup- 
posed to  embrace  when  It  came  over  and 
which  deals  with  foreign  Investors"  tax 
credit,  provided  an  Increase  In  revenues 
of  $26  million.  The  bill  was  not  pre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  providing  revenue. 


But  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee 
would  provide  an  additional  $26  million 
in  revenue.  The  bill  as  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  would  lose  revenue  of  be- 
tween $500  and  $600  million  when  It  Is 
fully  effective.  That  does  not  include 
what  the  effect  of  this  will  ultimately  be 
vrtth  the  loophole  In  the  capital  gains 
structure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
loss  of  revenue  of  about  $500  million. 
Will  that  inure  to  the  general  taxpayer, 
or  are  these  amendments  of  a  character 
that  affect  a  particular  segment  of  the 
economy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
are  both. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Inevitably  the  tax- 
payer will  benefit  a  bit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  saddens  this  Senator  to  see  mem- 
bers of  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  finest 
committee  in  the  Senate  reflect  on  their 
own  committee,  particularly  when  what 
they  say  is  not  accurate  In  every  respect 
in  order  to  so  reflect. 

For  example,  the  Senator  stands  on 
the  floor  and  talks  about  this  horrible 
bill,  although  he  voted  for  all  of  the 
major  amendments  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  talks  about  losing  reve- 
nue Where  is  revenue  lost?  This  bill 
has  $385  million  worth  of  benefits  for 
the  aged  people.  Of  that  $385  million 
there  wiU  be  $100  million  paid  by  those 
people  themselves. 

It  might  be  said,  on  balance,  that  this 
bill  would  provide  about  $285  million 
for  those  aged  people.  Every  Senator 
on  the  committee  voted  for  one  amend- 
ment, and  most  Senators  voted  for  the 
other. 

This  particular  provision  says  the  law 
is  what  the  Treasury  said  It  was  until 
July  14,  of  this  year.  When  the  Treasury 
got  ready  to  change  the  law  administra- 
tively, which  they  have  no  power  to  do, 
they  proceeded  to  look  at  who  had  these 
funds  being  organized.  They  said,  "We 
will  take  care  of  that  fellow,  and  this 
fellow,  and  this  fellow." 

I  voted  with  the  Treasury  on  this  mat- 
ter because  I  think  they  have  a  good 
sirgument  tm  the  merits.  As  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  they  are  dead  wrong, 
and  the  committee  thinks  so  too. 

How  do  you  want  to  change  the  law? 
Do  you  want  Congress  to  legislate  a 
change  in  the  law  or  do  you  want  the 
Treasury  to  change  the  law  by  legis- 
lative usurpation? 

The  whole  matter  Is  in  conference  and 
we  can  rewrite  the  provision,  and  this 
item  will  not  cost  the  Treasury  one 
penny. 

I  can  show  why  it  Is  so.  Suppose  some- 
one owns  stock  which  has  been  in  the 
family  for  a  long  time,  which  was  worth 
$100  a  share  when  it  was  purchased.  It 
is  now  worth  $5,000  a  share.  Suppose  he 
has  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  that 
stock.  If  he  sells  it  he  has  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  profit  on  it  in  taxes.  There- 
fore, he  is  not  going  to  sell  it.    He  will 


keep  it.  He  would  like  to  diversify  his 
risk  and  put  It  Into  a  common  fund  with 
some  other  stocks  and  have  his  Interest 
in  the  fund  and,  therefore,  not  have  as 
much  risk  in  having  all  of  his  eggs  In  one 
basket.  If  he  does  It,  does  he  owe  a 
capital  gains  tax  or  does  he  not? 

The  Treasury  Department  until  July 
14,  1966,  had  an  interpretation  outstand- 
ing which  said  that  he  does  not  owe  a 
tax  on  that  transaction.  If  he  sells  his 
interest  in  the  fund  at  such  time  as  he 
disposes  of  it,  he  will  pay  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  the  $100  that  he  began  with,  and 
everything  else  would  be  a  gain.  He  Is 
not  going  to  make  the  transaction  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  and  pay  all  of  the 
tax  that  he  would  owe  if  he  did  so. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  legislate  the 
way  that  the  Treasury-  would  like  us  to 
legislate.  If  that  Is  what  we  want  to  do, 
we  could  do  it  in  conference.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  voted 
against  the  provision  in  committee.  In 
conference,  the  Treasury  officials  will  be 
in  the  room  to  explain  this — and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAMs] 
can  be  a  conferee  if  he  wants  to  be,  and 
hear  what  they  think  and  how  it  should 
be  worked  out.  We  can  do  anything  we 
wish  to  do.  from  leaving  the  law  as  it 
Is  or  changing  it,  or  any  point  between 
the  two.  As  between  changing  the  law 
by  administrative  usurpation  and  chang- 
ing the  law  by  congressional  act,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  latter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  convinced  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Is  right.  He  admits  that 
by  his  very  statement.  This  bill  or  this 
amendment  which  we  adopted  is  intended 
to  frustrate  the  legitimate  and  honest 
judgment,  certified  to  be  so  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wOl  j-ield,  the  Treasury  is 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  stated, 
and  the  Record  will  show,  that  the  Treas- 
ur>'  Department  is  right  in  its  arg\iment. 
Now.  If  it  Is  right,  why  have  we  adopted 
an  amendment  to  say  it  is  wrong? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Treas- 
urv.  in  my  judgment,  has  a  good  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  of  whether  such  an 
exchange  should  be  taxed,  but  as  to  an 
interpretation  of  what  the  law  is  at  pres- 
ent, they  are  as  wTong  as  anyone  ever 
was,  In  my  judgment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  he  has 
said,  but  the  Treasury  Department  does 
not  agree  with  him  and  the  Senate  has 
now  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  law. 
If  the  law  is  contrary  to  what  the  Treas- 
ury Department  says,  why  do  we  rewTite 
it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  we  will 
tell  the  taxpayer  what  the  law  Is  and 
what  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Surely,  but,  anyhow, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  concedes 
that  the  Treasuiy  Department  said  that 
a  loophole  will  be  created  and  that  the 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  and 
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the     Senator     from     Louisiana     voted 
against  '.he  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loulslai^a.  Treasury 
says  this  Is  a  loophole,  but  only  Congress 
can  do  anything  about  It.  not  the 
Treasury- 
Mr  I-'\USCHE  But  there  Is  a  great 
Inclination  to  open  them  The  Senator 
has  created  a  loophole  through  which  his 
eloquence  may  be  able  to  move. 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  second 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am.endmeist  will  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formation of  t;ie  Senate 

The  leijlslaf-lve  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows 

On  page  214.  beginning  with  Una  18.  strike 
out  all  down  to  and  Including  line  19  on 
page  22J   u  follows 

"TTTLS     in       PRCjlDINTUL     DJKTIOH     CAMfAlOit 
»T-NO    ACT 

"Sec  301    SHorr  Tnx* 

This  title  may  b*  nted  aa  the  'Pr*«ldenUaJ 
Ee.-.lon  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  19fl8' 
"Sec     302     A'-THoarrT    ft-r    Dssignation    or 
tt  or  Incoms  T»j  P*TMnrr8  to 

P«CSn)»NTtAl.       KUCT\Ott       Cau- 
P»IC.N  Pt-fTD. 

(a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  01  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating  to  re- 
turns and  records  I  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part 
"  Pa-t  Vlll—Detignation  of  iJ\come  tax  pay- 
ments to  prettdential  eltction  compotf^ 
fund 

"Sec    60»«    DealgnaUon  by  Individual! 

■'  i  In  Oemibal  Every  Indl  Idual 
(other  than  a  nonresident  alien)  who«e  in- 
come tax  liability  for  any  taxable  year  la  II 
or  m.-re  may  designate  that  tl  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  PrealdentUl  EHection  Campaign 
F^lnd  established  by  section  303  of  the  Pre«l- 
dentu;  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  i996. 

'•  bi  Income  Tax  Liabiutt  —Pot  ptir- 
posea  uf  subeectlon  lai.  the  Income  tax  II- 
abUity  of  an  Individual  for  any  taxable  year 
La  the  nmount  of  the  tax  lmpo»ed  by  chapter 
1  on  such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year 
(as  shown  on  his  return  i.  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  as  shown  In  his  return) 
allowable  under  sections  33(3i.  33.  36  37, 
and  38 

'•  ■  I  c  I  Mammcx  ano  Ttmc  or  Dksigna'TON. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  la)  raay  be 
nuaJa  with  respect  Co  any  taxable  ytar.  In 
such  manner  as  the  SecretAry  ■:x  hla  delegate 
mav  prescrlSe  by  regulation* — 

•  1  at  the  time  of  flUng  the  return  of 
the  tax  !mp)<«ed  by  chapter  1  for  suth  tax- 
able year   or 

"  '  3  It  any  other  time  i after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year)  s{>ecified 
lu  reguiuUona  prescribed  by  the  S«':retar7 
or  his  delegate  ' 

■'  bi  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  fll  of  such  Code  Is  amended  ty  add- 
ing lit  the  end  thereof  the  foil  owl  ig  new 
Item 

"  P/irl  VIII  Designation  of  Income  tax  pay- 
ments to  FreeldenUal  Elec- 
tion  Campaign    Fund 

"(C)  The  amendments  made  by  tlUa  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  Inco'ne  tax 
liability  for  taxable  yeara  beglnnlni;  after 
Decern  oer  31    I9«a. 

'  Sci'    iiyj    PHEsxosNTiax.   Ei.acTToir    Cawpaion 
F^.-vo 

"lai  E,sT*si.wH»<ENT  -There  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished Tl  tne  rxj<;>ks  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  special  fund  to  b«  known 
as  the  Presideut.al  Election  Campaign 
Fund"  hereA."er  in  this  section  refeired  to 
as    the      Fund    I      The    Fund    shall    oonslst 


of  amounts  transferred  to  It  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

"(b>  TKANsma  ti-  thx  Fund  —The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shaU.  from  time  to 
time,  transfer  to  the  Fund  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  deslgn.tted  by  in- 
dividuals under  section  8096  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  payment  Into 
the  Fund. 

"(CI   Patmxmts  FtoM  Fund. — 

"in  If<  uBNtaAZ..— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  with  reepect  to  each  presi- 
dential campaign,  pay  ;>ut  of  the  Fund,  as 
authorlzsd  by  appropriation  Acts,  Intu  the 
treasury  of  each  political  party  which  has 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3)  an  amount  (subject  to  the  limitation  In 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  )  determined  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"(3)   DmaMiNATtoN   or   Aieourrra  — 

"(A)  EUch  political  party  whose  candi- 
date for  President  at  the  preceding  prerl- 
deriual  election  received  10,000,000  or  more 
popular  votes  as  the  candidate  of  such  polit- 
ical party  shall  be  entitled  to  pnymenu  under 
paragraph  ( 1 1  with  respect  to  a  presidential 
camp;klgn  equal   to — 

"(l)  •!  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
popular  votes  cast  in  the  preceding  presi- 
dential election  for  candidates  of  political 
parties  whose  candidates  received  10.000.000 
or  more  popular  votes  as  the  candidates  of 
such  political  parties,  divided  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  political  parties  whose 
candidates  In  the  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion received  10.000,000  or  more  popular  votes 
as  the  candidates  of  such  pnlltlcal  parties. 

"(B)  Each  political  party  whose  candi- 
date for  President  at  the  preceding  preolden- 
tlal  election  received  more  than  l.SOO.OOO,  but 
less  than  10,000.000,  p>opuLar  votes  as  the 
candidate  of  such  political  party  shall  be 
entitled  to  payments  under  par:igraph  i  1 ) 
with  respect  to  a  presidential  campaign  equal 
to  tl  multiplied  by  the  number  of  popular 
votes  in  excess  of  1.600,000  received  by  such 
candidate  as  the  candidate  of  such  political 
party  In  the  preceding  presidential  election. 

"lO  Payments  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  each  presidential 
campaign  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe  by  regulations, 
except  that  no  payment  with  respect  to  any 
presidential  campaigns  shall  be  made  before 
Septemt>er  1  of  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election  with  respect  tu  which  such  campaign 
Is  conducted  If  at  the  time  so  prescribed 
for  any  such  payments  the  moneys  in  the 
Fund  are  InsulBclent  for  the  Secretary  to 
pay  Into  the  treasury  of  each  political  party 
which  IS  entitled  to  a  payment  under  para- 
graph 1 1 )  the  amount  to  which  such  party 
Is  entitled,  the  payment  to  all  such  parties 
at  such  time  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata,  and 
the  amounts  not  paid  at  such  time  shall  be 
paid  when  there  are  sulBclent  moneys  In  the 
Fund. 

"(3)   LiMrra-noNs. — 

"(A)  No  payment  shall  be  mads  under 
paragraph  ( l )  into  the  treasury  of  a  political 
party  with  respect  to  any  presidential  cam- 
paign unless  tlie  treasurer  of  such  party  has 
certified  to  the  Comptroller  General  the  to- 
tal amount  spent  or  Incurred  (prior  to  the 
date  of  the  certification  i  by  such  party  In 
carrying  on  such  prssldential  campaign,  and 
has  furnlsbsd  such  records  and  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral. 

"iB)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  into  the  treasury  of  a  political 
party  with  respoct  to  any  presidential  cam- 
paign in  sn  amount  which,  when  added  to 
prsvlous  payments  made  to  such  party,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  spent  or  Incurred  by  such 
psLTty  In  carrying  on  such  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amounts 
payable  to  any  political   party   under  para- 


graph (1)  The  Comptroller  General's  deter- 
mination as  to  the  p<jpular  vote  received  by 
any  candidate  of  any  political  party  shall  be 
flnal  ivnd  not  subject  to  review.  The  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  prescrllje  such 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  conduct  such 
examinations  and  Investigations,  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
and  functions  under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Di^iNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  "political  party'  means  any 
political  party  which  presents  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  ofHce  of  President  of  the 
United  St^ites. 

"iB)  The  term  'presidential  campaign' 
means  the  political  campaign  helrf  every 
fourth  ye.ir  for  the  election  of  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors. 

"(Ci  The  term  'presidential  election' 
means  the  election  of  presidential  electors. 

"(di  TOANsriais  to  OENrRAL  Fund. — if. 
after  any  presidential  campaign  ond  after 
all  political  parties  which  are  entitled  to 
payments  under  subsection  (c)  with  respect 
to  such  presidential  campaign  have  been 
paid  the  amounts  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  subsection  (c).  there  are  moneys  re- 
maining In  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  the  moneys  so  re- 
malrUng  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 

"Sec      304.       Establishment     or     Advtsort 
Board. 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  ad- 
visory board  to  be  known  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Advisory  Board 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Botu-d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Board  to  counsel  and  assist  the  Comp- 
troller  Oeneral  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  Imposed  on  him  under  section  303 
of  this  Act 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  two 
members  representing  each  political  party 
whose  candidate  for  President  at  the  last 
presidential  election  received  10.000,000  or 
more  popular  votes  as  the  candidate  of  such 
political  party,  which  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  each  such 
political  party,  and  of  three  additional  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  members  so  appointed 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  The  term  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Board  shall  explrt- 
on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  first 
presidential  election  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  term  c' 
subsequent  members  of  the  Board  shall  be- 
gin on  the  Slst  day  after  the  date  of  u 
presidential  election  and  expire  on  the  eoth 
day  following  the  date  of  the  subscquen- 
presidential  election  The  Board  shall  select 
a  Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  ^15  a  day  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  performing 
duties  and  functions  as  F.uch  members.  In- 
cluding travel  time,  ond.  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ised by  law  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently 

"(di  Service  by  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  not.  for  purposes  of 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  be  con- 
sidered as  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes. 
"SEC  305.  Affkoprhtions  AuTHoantED 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Presidential  Elections  Campaign 
Fund,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payments  under  section  303  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  WILLIAMvS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  would  strike 
Uxtm  the  bill  title  III.  the  purpoee  of 
which  Ls  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
presidential  campaigns  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress 
bhauld  some  day  deal  with  this  question 
In  some  form;  however,  there  are  too 
many  phases  of  a  presidential  campaign, 
us  well  as  a  congressional  campaign, 
wliich  need  dealing  with  other  thsui  just 
tlie  question  of  financing. 

For  one.  we  should  provide  for  a 
i;:fater  degree  of  accounting  by  the  nu- 
merous committees  fonned  in  the  Stages. 
We  need  more  information  as  to  how  the 
money  is  now  being  spent.  All  this  pro- 
posal would  do  now  would  be  to  make 
funds  available  out  of  tlie  Treasury  for  a 
presidential  campaign  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  Anierican  ta-\payers.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  provide  no  rules  as  to  how 
the  money  would  be  spent  or  how  it 
would  be  accounted  for. 

This  prop(x:al  would  provide  $60  mil- 
lion to  $70  million  to  finance  presidential 
elections.  Tliere  Ls  nothing  that  would 
prevent  the  parties  from  going  on  and 
raising  all  the  money  they  wanted  on  top 
of  that  amount  to  be  used  for  congres- 
sional or  State  races. 

Certainly  we  recosnize  that  there  must 
be  some  different  method  for  financing 
ixilitical  campaigns.  Some  time  back  I 
lomed  In  support  of  a  proposal  which 
iiad  been  tndorsed  by  the  President 
which  would  allow  a  tax  credit  for  the 
first  $100.  but  Congress  voted  that  down 
overwhelmingly.  I  was  sorry  that  I  did 
not  get  the  .support  of  the  President's 
own  party  at  that  time. 

But  this  proposal  has  no  place  in  this 
bill.  This  is  not  a  bill  in  which  to  cor- 
net campali^n  abuses  or  provide  for 
methixis  of  raising  campaign  funds. 

This  bill  is  a  foreign  investors  tax  bill, 
and  unless  and  until  the  Senate  is  ready 
to  deal  with  all  of  the  other  proposals 
concerning  the  reporting  as  well  as  the 
financing  of  political  campaigns  I  think 
It  should  be  pastponed. 

Mr  SCOrr.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
interested  in  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  amendment,  and  I  agree  with 
him  in  his  view  as  to  the  fact  that  this 
jmrticular  amendment  has  no  place  In 
the  bill  at  this  point. 

I  do  think  that  we  need  better  Ways 
to  finance  political  campaigns,  and  I 
think  that  there  is  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  consider  the  degree  of 
its  participation;  but  I  also  think  that 
we  need  to  explore  the  utterly  prohibitive 
cost  of  television  and  radio  time  In 
bringing  the  issues  of  the  day  before  the 
iHHiple  of  this  country  through  those 
who  .seek  public  franchise. 

However.  I  question  that  this  is  the 
time  or  the  place,  or  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily the  best  method. 

I  regret,  furtlier.  that  I  was  imable  to 
cast  a  vote  on  the  previous  amendment 
becau.se  the  usual  courtesies  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  lacking  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
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denied  that  opportunity;  but  I  want  to 
assure  those  who  denied  me  those  cour- 
tesies, that  I  will  be  present  on  this  vote 
and  will  be  prepared  to  move  the  regu- 
lar order  In  order  to  expedite  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WHiLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  in 
Just  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
raised  a  valid  point.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senate  should  deal  with 
the  question  of  equal  time  on  television. 
There  are  so  many  questions  which  must 
be  dealt  with  concerning  campaigns. 
Under  this  proposal  each  citizen  can 
contribute  a  dollar  to  go  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  for  both  i>arties,  but  the  point 
is  that  we  shall  dip  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  finance  the  elections. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
as  intricate  and  difficult  and  complex  a 
subject  as  is  the  control  of  campaign 
expenditures  and  the  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, this  subject  should  not  be  dealt 
with  at  the  last  minute  with  an  amend- 
ment tucked  into  a  bill  with  no  more 
consideration  than  is  being  given  or  can 
be  given  it  at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
couple  of  general  questions  in  order  to 
clarify  my  own  thinking. 

Here  is  a  bill  which  came  from  the 
Finance  Committee  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  distinguished  member,  and  it 
is  231  pages  long.  It  is  supposedly  a  bill 
that  relates  to  tax  credits  on  foreign  in- 
vestments. It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  are  more  than  20  amendments  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects  that  have  been  added 
to  the  bill;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  It  covers  a  great  many  unre- 
lated subjects,  from  depletion  allowances 
for  clam  and  oyster  shells  to  financing  a 
presidential  election.  Some  may  have 
merit,  but  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  foreign  investors  tax  credits. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  view  of  all  the  hodge- 
podge of  the  varying  amendments  and 
the  subjects  covered  in  the  bill,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  complicated 
bill,  rushed  into  the  Senate  during  what 
is  supposedly  and  generally  agreed  to 
be  almost  the  next-to-the-last  week  of 
the  session,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  all  these 
amendments  and  the  bill  itself  intelli- 
gent and  careful  attention,  and  that  it 
is  exceedingly  poor  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Will  the  heavens  fall  or  will 
the  United  States  of  America  be  severely 
damaged  if  the  main  subject  of  the  bill; 
namely,  the  tax  credit  for  foreign  invest- 
ments, went  over  until  January? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No, 
there  would  be  no  serious  harm  done, 
although  I  should  like  to  see  title  1  of  the 
bill  enacted  if  it  could  be  done  by  deleting 
the  other  three  titles,  which  represent 
nothing  more  than  a  grab  bag.  After  the 
pending  amendment  has  been  voted  on  I 
shall  offer  another  amendment  to  strike 


out  titles  2,  3,  and  4  and  leave  it  just 
a  bill  dealing  with  foreign  investment 
tax  rates.  This  would  strike  out  all 
these  nongermane  amendments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize by  asking  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware,  who  has  served  so 
long  and  so  well  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  whether,  if  the  hodgepodge  of 
amendments  on  other  subjects  remained 
in  the  bill,  a  Senator  would  be  justified, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, in  voting  against  the  bill,  unless 
it  were  restricted  to  title  1,  the  subject 
which  it  is  supposed  to  cover? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  an- 
swer the  Senator  in  this  way:  I  believe 
that  title  1  is  a  meritorious  proposal. 
I  am  in  favor  of  it  and  would  like  to  sup- 
port it,  but  if  the  nongermane  amend- 
ments in  titles  2,  3.  and  4  are  not  deleted 
and  are  left  as  they  are  now.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill,  even  though  I  favor 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced.  I  think 
that  answers  the  Senator's  question. 

The  bill  as  it  was  originally  introduced 
dealt  only  with  the  subject  of  title  1. 
The  tax  pro\isioiis  on  foreign  invest- 
ments in  tills  countr>-  would  have  pro- 
vided additional  revenue  of  about  $26 
million,  although  it  was  not  a  revenue- 
producing  measure  as  such— it  was  more 
of  a  tax  adju.stment  act.  Nevertheless, 
it  did  have  the  effect  of  producing  ad- 
ditianal  revenue  of  $26  million. 

The  bill  as  it  is  now,  containing  all 
the  nongermane  amendment.'^,  should  it 
become  fully  applicable  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  that  would  reach  as 
high  as  $600  million.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate I  have  heard  is  S410  million.  The 
Treasury  concedes  that  the  loss  would 
be  between  $500  and  $600  million,  and 
this  is  a  bill  which  was  originally  de- 
signed to  produce  revenue. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  great  respect  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  He  served  on 
that  committee  during  one  session  of 
Congress.  When  did  the  original  pro- 
po.sal  reach  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  consideration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  date  when  the  original 
proposal  was  submitted,  but  it  was  about 
4  or  5  weeks  ago.  We  held  hearings  on 
it,  we  arrived  at  our  decision,  and  we 
were  making  excellent  progress  until  all 
these  nongermane  amendments  were 
submitted.  I  think  the  first  one  related 
to  a  depletion  allowance  on  clam  shells. 
Anyway,  once  those  amendments  got 
started  the  dam  broke,  and  everything 
went  in.  In  fact,  one  Senator  had  an 
amendment,  and  when  It  came  his  turn 
to  offer  his  amendments  he  .said  in  a 
joking  manner,  "We  can  save  a  lot  of 
time;  the  committee  seems  to  be  in  a 
mood  of  accepting  everything  so  I  will 
offer  my  file."  In  fact  it  was  almost 
adopted  before  he  had  a  chance  to  get  it 
back.  That  is  how  irresponsible  the 
committee  was  acting  at  that  particular 
time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that,  with  the  lateness 
of  the  time  in  the  session,  when  things 
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are  being  hurried  through,  when  Mem- 
bers are  tired  and  distracted  *1th  many 
other  duties,  when  they  are  engaged  In 
committees  of  conference.  It  would  be  an 
atrocity  and  extremely  lrresp<:)n&lble  to 
pass  legislation  under  the  conditions  In 
which  the  present  bill  Is  before  us'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Per- 
sonally, as  I  stated.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  the  bill  In  Its  present  form  I  would 
have  voted  for — and  I  was  enthusitustl- 
cally  In  favor  of — the  bill  as  It  was  orlgl- 
nally  proposed  I  refer  to  title  I.  the 
bill  which  dealt  with  taxes  on  foreign  In- 
vestors 

Mr  COTTON  I  tharik  the  Senator 
He  has  confirmed  my  own  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  supporting  this  bill  In  Its 
present  form 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  In  con- 
clusion, I  make  Just  one  point  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  The  argu- 
ment Is  made  that  under  this  proposal  a 
taxpayer  can  help  finance  the  election 
campaigns  by  having  the  taxpayer  desig- 
nate In  a  box  on  his  tax  return  that  he 
wants  SI  of  his  taxes  to  be  diverted  Into 
a  fund  for  this  purpose 

But  do  not  overlook  this  point — -the 
taxpayer  has  no  authority  to  de.slgnate 
which  political  party  or  candidate  Ls  to 
get  his  dollar 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  I>reslden-..  may 
we  have  order?  I  think  the  Senator  who 
Is  speaking  Is  entitled  to  be  heard  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  have  the  floor  are  talk- 
ing louder  than  the  Senator  'A'ho  Is 
speaking 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  It  has 
been  necessary  to  call  for  order  .several 
times  The  Chair  requests  the  cixipera- 
tlon  of  Senators  in  maintaining  )rder 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may  pro- 
ceed 

Mr  Wn.I.I.\MS  of  Delaware  Under 
this  proposal  a  taxpayer  can  mark  In  a 
box  on  his  return  that  he  waj^.ts  $1  of  his 
taxes  to  go  Into  the  campaign  fund  The 
formula  Is  designated  by  the  committee 
as  to  how  these  funds  are  to  be  distrtb- 
tjted  It  Is  conceivable — I  do  not  say  It 
will  happen,  but  It  Ls  conceivable — that 
10  or  15  million  taxpayers  who  ar?  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party  or  'vho  are 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
designate  that  their  dollars  go  1  ito  the 
campaign  fund  They  will  have  no  con- 
trol as  to  where  that  money  goe;  It  U 
conceivable  that  all  or  almo«t  ai;  of  U^ie 
contributors  may,  for  example,  ha/e  been 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  Yet 
hAlf  of  those  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  a  Democratic  candidate  Tht  situa- 
tion may  be  vice  versa 

We  should  have  a  proposal  to  «'ncour- 
age  small  contributions  I  think  we 
would  encourage  greater  participation  on 
the  part  of  small  taxpayers  by  giving 
them  a  tax  credit  for  a  contribution  of  t2, 
$3.  M.  or  $5.  but  always  with  the  right  of 
the  taxpayer  to  desiirnate  the  political 
party  he  wishes  to  support. 

Under  the  eunendment  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  taxpayer  has  no  control 
over  whether  he  Is  financing  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  Republican  Party  It 
Is  conceivable  that  all  of  the  contribu- 
tions, or  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
them,  may  have  come  from  members  of 
one  particular  party 


It  .seems  to  me  that  tills  quej»tlon 
should  have  more  5tudy  We  cannot 
cure  the  problem  of  our  pre.sent  cAm- 
palgn.s  by  simply  providing  $50  or  $60 
million  for  campaign  purposes  from  the 
Public  Treasury 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  would  be  strange  to  compare  the 
Senator's  argiunent  with  the  one  he 
made  some  time  ago.  when  he  was  ad- 
vancing a  plan  to  finance  pre.sldentlal 
campaigns  A  while  ago  we  had  a  bill 
before  us  having  to  do  with  the  debt 
limit.  It  WAS  irrelevant  to  the  debt  limit, 
but  the  Senator  propo.sed  that  a  tax- 
payer should  be  allowed  a  deduction  of 
up  to  $100  to  finance  pre.sldentlal  caim- 
palgris 

The  Senator  from  Loul-slana  made  the 
announcement  at  that  time  that  If  the 
Finance  Committee  were  permitted  to 
consider  It.  the  committee  would  study 
the  matter,  conduct  hearings  have  wit- 
nesses testify,  and  bring  something  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  which  the  Senate 
could  vote  one  way  or  the  other  We 
srtudled  the  Senator's  plan  and  camp  to 
the  conclusion  that  It  was  not  as  good  as 
the  one  the  committee  has  propo.sed 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  $100 
deduction  was  not  enough  of  an  encour- 
agement for  people  to  participate  except 
wealthy  people,  who  would  get  a  $70  de- 
duction In  their  taxes  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us,  we  would  be  gUing  a  deduc- 
tion to  many  people  who  would  have  put 
up  that  money  anyhow  Some  of  those 
people  might  have  strings  attached  to 
their  contributions,  expecting  to  get 
something  out  of  It 

So  we  made  another  proposal.  We 
proposed  that  if  a  taxpayer  Ls  sufficiently 
Interested  In  good  government,  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
financing  of  the  campaigns  tnjually  He 
can  mark  a  box  on  his  income  tax  return 
that  he  Is  in  favor  of  making  a  financial 
contribution  to  finance  the  campaigns 
of  presidential  candidates  The  provi- 
sion was  worked  out  so  that  If  that  tax- 
payer Is  Interested,  he  can  have  a  dollar 
of  his  tax  used  to  finance  presidential 
candidates  Fifty  cents  of  that  dollar 
would  presently  go  toward  the  Republi- 
can campaign  and  50  cents  of  it  ttiward 
the  DemocraMc  campaign  I  believe  that 
Is  a  better  way  to  do  It.  so  that  the  can- 
didates do  not  have  to  pad  around  to 
corporations  and  unions  looking  for 
money  for  their  campaigns.  They  will 
be  equally  obligated  to  the  citizens 
Then  we  will  not  have  to  have  these 
Pre.sldent's  clubs  or  any  other  clubs 
Once  a  candidate  Is  nominated,  the  peo- 
ple  take  care  of  his  financing  In  effect, 
a  citizen  contributes  50  cents  tn  both 
sides  The  citizen  makes  that  contribu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  good  government 
He  Is  not  going  to  ask  for  any  personal 
consideration.  Nobody  will  know  who  he 
Is.  The  $1  he  has  contributed  will  be 
spilt  50  cents  for  one  party  and  50  cents 
for  the  other.  50  cents  to  President  John- 
son. If  he  runs  again,  and  50  cents  to 
whomever  the  Republican  nominee  may 
be  This  will  be  financing  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said 
that  this  wUl  not  solve  the  equal  time 


problem.  It  solves  that  problem.  Tele- 
vision Is  very  expensive.  Both  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  candldate.'- 
wlll  ha%'e  plenty  of  time  and  will  have 
money  to  pay  for  It.  Splinter  parties 
would  not  bo  included,  unless  they  had 
votes  of  more  than  1,500.000  So  thl.s 
provision  solves  the  equal-time  problem 
which  has  been  plaguing  Congress  for  so 
long 

The  provision  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware prorx)sed  was  studied,  we  had 
hearings  on  It,  we  had  witnesses  testify, 
we  thought  about  It,  we  meditated  on  It. 
and  rejected  It  in  favor  of  the  provlslo:. 
before  us  today  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  12  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  regret  to  say  It  Is  not  the  judgment 
of  four  members  headed  by  the  Senator 
who  In  the  beginning  was  Llie  ramrod 
of  the  suggestion  that  we  do  something 
about  campaign  contributions  and  who 
now  suggests  that  we  cut  it  out  of  thi,- 
very  bill 

Now  he  finds  It  Is  inconsistent,  that 
it  is  not  relevant  to  the  bill.  That  did 
not  bother  the  Senator  a  bit  when  he 
was  offering  his  campaign-financing 
proposal. 

Mr  NEU30N.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  NELSON  This  provides  that  the 
taxpayer  must  mark  his  own  tax  return. 
Indicating  that  It  Is  his  desire  that  a 
dollar  of  his  tax  money  be  allocated  to 
b<Tth  parties  equally? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tliat  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  NEXSON  Some  time  ago,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  manager  oi 
the  bill  here.  Introduced  a  bill  which  I 
thought  was  much  bt^ter  than  this  pro- 
vision I  realize  perhaps  this  Is  as  far  as 
he  can  go  at  this  time. 

ITie  fact  of  the  matter  i.s  that  this  \> 
the  only  genuinely  creative  Idea,  which 
I  consider  valuable,  useful,  and  work- 
able, Uiat  I  have  seen  proposed  by  any- 
body to  reach  the  problem  of  flnancln-; 
campaigns  In  this  cx)untry;  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  proposal. 

The  amount  of  money  being  spent  on 
campaigns  in  the  States  and  across  this 
Nation  is  absolutely  scandalous;  and  the 
Influence,  or  pos-slble  influence,  of  power- 
ful financial  and  economic  Interests  upon 
our  legLslatlve  bodies  In  this  country  Ls 
very  dangerous  I  think  It  Is  time  that 
Congress  took  some  action  to  provide 
financing  for  camjialgns  so  that  there 
will  be  no  question  but  that  the  people 
who  are  elected  in  our  States  and  at  the 
national  level  are  responsive  and  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  this  country-,  and 
not  to  big.  powerful  economic  groups,  n^ 
matter  what  such  groups  might  be 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  great  Republican  President. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  having  been 
President,  made  the  statement  that  presi- 
dential campaigns  ought  to  be  financed 
with  public  funds,  and  they  ought  to  be 
accounted  for  That  Is  what  this  meas- 
ure provldef5  It  does  put  every  tax- 
payer In  the  position  that  he  is  encour- 
aged to  make  a  $1  designation  for  good 
government  out  of  the  tax  he  already 
owes.    All  he  has  to  do  Is  mark  on  hL'; 
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tax  return  that  he  wants  the  dollar  of 
his  tax  placed  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  fund,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two  major  parties.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  If  a  third  party  shotild 
emerge.  It  Is  provided  for.  If  you  want  to 
say  you  have  got  to  get  15  million  votes 
rather  than  10  million  votes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  party,  we  can  do  that. 
There  has  not  been  a  serious  contender 
among  third-party  presidential  candi- 
dates since  the  late  Robert  La  Pollette. 
But  If  the  fate  of  this  Nation  should  re- 
quire a  third  party  to  emerge,  the  meas- 
ure provides  for  that,  too,  because  it  pro- 
vides that  when  they  receive  1,500,000 
votes,  they  will  be  entitled  to  be  financed 
to  the  extent  of  $1  for  every  vote  they 
rtH:elved  over  1,500,000. 

It  Is  a  carefully  considered  propo- 
sition. It  Is  the  best  we  can  do  at  the 
moment.  I  believe.  If  we  pass  this  pro- 
vision, and  begin  moving  In  that  direc- 
tion, that  with  time  we  can  Improve  on  It 
aid  make  It  a  better  measure.  But  this 
is  a  manner  of  saying  that  the  President, 
when  elected,  would  be  equally  obligated 
to  every  taxpayer  who  Is  Interested  in 
financing  his  campaign,  and  just  as  much 
to  a  man  who  voted  against  him  as  to  a 
man  who  voted  for  him.  Because,  when 
a  man  marks  on  his  tax  return  that  he 
wants  a  dollar  of  his  tax  paid  into  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund  he  Is 
in  effect  dividing  his  dollar  between  the 
two  parties  equally.  He  Is  not  thereby 
Indicating  a  political  preference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  MURPHY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  mean  to  In- 
dicate by  his  last  statement  that  the  re- 
gard of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  individual  Is  dependent 
upon  a  donation  made  for  his  election? 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  did  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor may  draw  his  own  conclusions.  My 
remarks  will  speak  for  themselves.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  put  into  effect  a 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  in  financ- 
ing the  campaigns  of  presidential  candi- 
dates and  to  encourage  widespread  par- 
ticipation In  the  process  of  financing 
presidential  campaigns,  something  not 
at  all  Inconsistent  with  the  thinking  of 
the  President  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question.  Having  experienced, 
at  one  point  In  my  colorfiil  career,  the 
receipt  of  a  message  which  said  that  if 
I  did  not  donate  a  dollar  to  a  certain 
union  of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  would 
not  be  permitted  to  work,  ever  since 
then  I  have  been  sensitive  about  dollar 
donations,  and  whether  any  device  may 
one  day  be  foimd  to  control  such  dol- 
lar donations. 

I  am  of  the  belief,  and  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  If  he  does  not  agree 
with  me.  that  the  matter  of  political 
costs  and  campcdgn  costs  has  increased 
unnecessarily.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.    The  greatest  increase 


comes  from  the  use  of  the  new  medium, 
television.  Would  it  not  be  more  prac- 
tical if  we  made  an  approach  whereby 
the  use  of  the  air,  which  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  networks,  would 
be  divided  between  the  candidates,  for 
the  time  bebig?  Then  possibly  we 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  future 
collections  of  moneys,  and  maybe  we 
could  begin  to  de^calate  this  entire 
unnecessary  expenditure  that  is  taking 
place  in  our  presidential  campaigns.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think 
that  would  be  a  more  practical  ap- 
proach. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
doit,  that  might  be  an  attractive  sug- 
gestion for  television  stations  that  were 
making  a  lot  of  money.  I  would  hate  to 
tell  a  television  station  that  was  losing 
money  that  it  must  give  a  lot  of  free  time 
to  put  pewle  on  the  air.  But  If  the  Sena- 
tor vrtshes  to  offer  that  suggestion,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  propose  it  as  legis- 
lation and  send  it  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  This  committee  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  of  that  matter,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  that  does 
have  Jurisdiction  of  it  would  study  It  and 
give  it  its  best  Judgment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me,  I  did  not  expect  the  matter  to 
be  taken  up  in  this  bill.  I  had  assiuned 
that  the  principle  of  truth  in  packaging, 
which  was,so  eloquently  explained  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  this  Chamber, 
which  was  designed  to  protect  the  house- 
wives of  America,  would  also  apply  to  the 
Members  of  the  US.  Senate.  That  is  why 
I  am  amazed  at  the  number  of  things 
that  turn  up  in  a  bill  which  I  imderstood 
had  to  do  with  foreign  Investments. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  forgive  my 
Interruption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  forgive  the  interrup- 
tion, but  let  me  say  that  these  23  amend- 
ments are  not  all  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  only  2  of  the  23  are  amend- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

We  have,  among  others,  a  very  Impor- 
tant amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  That 
most  able  Senator,  who  Is  planning  to  re- 
tire after  this  year,  has  been  working 
for  a  great  number  of  years  to  pass  a  bill 
to  say  that,  in  computing  what  the  Gov- 
ernment owes,  it  should  give  a  statement 
of  all  Its  contingent  liabilities.  My 
thought  was,  well,  if  it  is  going  to  do 
that,  it  is  all  right  with  me,  provided 
that  it  also  should  give  a  statement  of 
assets  on  the  same  basis. 

I  have  been  urging  the  Senator  to  hold 
that  amendment  oflf  all  through  this  Con- 
gress to  wait  for  some  later  bill.  We 
cannot  originate  revenue  legislation,  but, 
if  we  are  going  to  treat  the  Senator  fairly, 
we  ought  to  let  him  offer  his  amend- 
ment; so  we  have  put  it  on  this  bill  along 
with  the  others. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
LiAKSl,  who  says  we  have  put  all  this 
trash  In  the  bUl.  was  the  man  who,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  offered  the  amendment 
(HI  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltohstall]  .  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  am  happy  to  agree 


to  it,  but  I  regret  to  say  it  Is  totally  ir- 
relevant to  the  foreign  Investors'  bill. 

That  Is  all  right.  I  am  not  going  to 
demand  the  right  to  have  the  Senator's 
amendment  withheld  from  consideration 
forever.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
a  great  number  of  amendments,  includ- 
ing some  amendments  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  other 
amendments  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  This  bill  is  so  bipartisan 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  even 
count  up  to  see  whether  there  were  more 
Republican-sponsored  amendments  pro- 
posed than  Democratic-sponsored  ones. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  the  best  we 
could,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstsuid  that  the  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion to  the  effect  that  the  maximum 
niunber  of  dollars  to  be  distributed 
equaUy  to  the  major  parties  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
last  national  election. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  record  con- 
tain any  testimony  as  to  how  much  was 
spent  by  each  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates in  the  last  presidential  election? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
have  any  ofQclal  Information  on  that. 
However,  I  have  inquired  of  people  who 
have  had  some  contact  with  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  on  both  sides.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  the  Judgment 
that  they  expressed  to  me  was  they 
thought  that  to  be  a  realistic  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  that  realistic 
figure — $65  million? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  $1  for 
every  vote  cast,  and  it  Is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  major  parties. 
That  would  be  a  realistic  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  $32.5  mil- 
lion for  each  party. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  an 
estimate  that,  in  the  last  presidential 
election  year,  $250  million  was  spent. 
Not  all  of  that  amount  was  spent  in  the 
presidential  campaign.  Not  even  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  it  was  spent  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  A  lot  of  it  was  spent 
in  campaigns  for  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  even,  I  suppose,  for  clerks  of 
courts.  It  is  estimated  that  in  that  year 
over  $250  million  was  spent  in  political 
campaigns. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  record  to  show,  on  the  basis  of  the 
reports  filed  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, how  much  was  definitely  spent  by 
the  presidential  candidates. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  do  not 
have  conclusive  information  on  that.  If 
I  do  say  so,  I  believe  the  people  who  know 
best  would  not  wEint  to  tell  us  except  on 
a  confidential  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  pending  meas- 
ure is  passed  and  each  of  the  65  million 
taxpayers  consent  to  the  use  of  $1  of  his 
tax  money  for  presidential  camfxalgns. 
Instead  of  for  public  services,  it  would 
produce  $65  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  for  1  year. 
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cease  disturbing  the  proceedings  of  the        Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the     if  such  a  provision  is  to  be  enacted.  It  is 
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Mi  LAUSCHE.  Would  thl3  amount 
accumulate  so  that  at  the  end  of  4  years 
there  would  be  $260  million? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     That  would 
be  the  case  If  all  of  It  were  so  designated 
The  money  Ls  simply  transferred  to  the 
fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  in 
the  presidential  year. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Instead  of  $260  mil- 
lion being  available  for  public  services 
and  to  supply  public  schools,  the  $260 
million  would  be  turned  over  to  the  polit- 
ical parties  to  promote  the  campaigns 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  did  not  understand  me. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  will  accumulate  for 
4  years 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  not 
accumulate  It  would  all  go  baclt  in  the 
general  fund.  If  there  were  more  dollars 
there  ihan  there  were  votes  or  than 
there  were  expenses,  the  remainder 
would  go  back  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  would  be  used  for  the 
schools  and  all  the  other  things  in  which 
the  Senator  Is  interested. 

The  amendment  does  provide  for  an 
accounting  of  every  nickel  of  these  cam- 
paign expenditures.  The  man  In  whom 
we  have  the  most  confidence,  when  It 
comes  to  checking  on  who  spends  what, 
happens  to  be  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  would  check  these  expenditures 
and  be  advised  by  a  bipartisan  board 
consisting  of  two  Republican  and  two 
Democratic  members,  and  three  mem- 
bers chosen  by  those  four  members. 

The  Democrats  would  be  wa'chlng 
every  dime  expended  by  the  Republicans. 
and  the  Republicans  would  t>e  watching 
every  dime  expended  by  the  Democrats. 
Both  .sides  would  be  watching  their  own 
parties  as  well  Every  nickel  of  this 
money  would  be  accounted  for 

If  any  funds  are  Improperly  expended, 
there  are  statutes  on  the  books  to  take 
care  of  that 

Mr  wnjJAMS  of  r>elaware  The 
Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  spon- 
sored an  earlier  amendment  dealing  with 
campaign  contributions  That  Is  true 
However,  that  amendment  would  have 
allowed  every  taxpayer  to  decide  to 
whom  he  wished  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion He  could  make  a  contribution  of 
up  to  $100  to  the  party  of  his  choice  and 
then  deduct  It  on  his  tax  return.  Each 
taxpayer  would  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine which  political  party  he  wanted 
to  support 

There  is  no  freedom  of  choice  con- 
tained In  this  particular  propo.sal 

The  Senator  from  Ix)ul.slana  Is  correct 
that  hearings  were  held  on  some  of  these 
proposals  However,  when  this  proposal 
wa«  first  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  hearlnirs  were  held  on  it. 
tt  was  proposed  to  finance  the  cost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  Federal  Trea.sury. 

The  method  of  financing  has  since 
been  changed. 

We  should  also  have  had  hearings 
simultaneously  with  other  c  immlttees  to 
Inquire  Into  the  .Uher  presldentkJ  pro- 
posal W-^  should  require  a  ar^ater  de- 
gree of  accountability  witli  respect  to  all 


expenditures  In  presidential,  congres- 
sional, and  local  races  That  Ls  not  done 
under  this  proposal 

We  will  not  cure  the  problem  by  taking 
$60  million  or  $70  million  and  pouring 
that  much  money  Into  camt>algn  funds 
with  no  accounting  or  control  over  the 
expenditures 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  can  audit  this  particular  fund,  but 
he  cannot  make  an  audit  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  Is  spent  over 
the  amount  provided  under  this  proi:)o.sal. 

Why  not  let  the  Comptroller  General 
audit  all  campaign  expeiises?  I  think 
that  .somebody  should  have  the  power  to 
do  so. 

Mr  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 

WaLIAMSl 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr  KxNViDYl.  and  the  StTuitor 
from  Maryland  [Mr  Tydings]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr  AndctsonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  1  Mr  BassI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr  DouglasI,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  Eastland  1, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  HaycenI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kun- 
nedyI,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MclNTYREl,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  MetcalfI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss!,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Randolph  I,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr  RoBERrsoNl. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Russell  1,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
S.VT others!,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Willlams]  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  WilliamsI,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CrRTisl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HirKENLOoPERl,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  JAvrrsl,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan  1,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  :  Mr  Pearson  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr  ProutyI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr  Allott]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  !Mr  Cctrtts),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr  Hickenloopeb],  the 
Senat<:r  from  Idaho  [Mr  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr  Pearson  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  39,  as  follows : 

[No    297  Leg.) 
YEAS — 33 


AUcen 

Pon« 

Mundt 

BarUett 

Ociro 

Murphy 

Bayh 

GriiBn 

Ru.'eell.  Ga. 

B«nnett 

Harrta 

Baltonetall 

Bogi» 

HI  a 

Scott 

GUrlsioa 

Hruska 

Slmp.son 

Cotton 

Jard.oi.  N.O. 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

Kuchel 

Spar  km  an 

DomliUck 

La  use  be 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del 

PanrUn 

MlUer 

NAYS— 39 

Young,  N  Dak 

Bible 

Holland 

Morse 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Morton 

Burdlclc 

Jackson 

Muskle 

B>Td,  Va 

Long.  Mo. 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Long.  La 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Magr.uson 

Pafitore 

Clarte 

Man.-fleld 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Ellender 

McOee 

Stennla 

PulbrlKht 

McOovem 

Sytnlnirton 

Oruening 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Javlta 

Randolph 

Bass 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

CtLSf 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Ruascll.  S,C. 

Church 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ourtu 

Met.r*lf 

Tydln^is 

Douglas 

Moss 

Williams.  N.J 

EastUrul 

P(^arson 

Hayden 

Pell 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  uas 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WUJLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  proposee  on 
page  184.  beginning  with  Une  1.  to  strike  out 
all  down  to  and  including  line  3  on  page  231, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  shall  be  very  brief  In  con- 
nection with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  Attaches  are 
standing  around  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber talking  with  each  other.  I  suggest 
that  if  they  have  any  work  to  do.  they 
should  be  ordered  out  of  here  so  that  we 
can  hear  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pointing  right  at 
them.  They  are  talking  together  and  it 
Is  difficult  to  hear  anything.  I  feel  that 
they  should  be  back  in  their  offices  do- 
ing their  work  instead  of  standing 
around  talking  together  and  disturbing 
the  Senate.  The  Sergeant  at  Arm.s 
should   ask  them  to  leave   unless  tliey 
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cease  disturbing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator,  but  this  is  a  very  technical  bill 
and  I  have  to  have  the  stafit  here  to  as- 
sist me  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
they  should  keep  quiet  and  not  talk  with 
each  other.  If  they  have  something  to 
say  they  should  talk  with  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  is 
up  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  he  has  been 
carefully  observing  the  Senate  suid  is 
sure,  in  all  candor,  that  95  percent  of 
the  talk  has  been  between  Senators. 
However,  the  Presiding  Officer  asks  that 
attaches  desist  from  disctissions  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  observation  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  started  out  to  provide 
more  equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign 
investors  in  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  title  I  does  an  excellent  job  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  situation.  I  am  in  favor 
of  that  part  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  support  it. 

Title  I  would  increase  revenues  of  the 
Government  by  $26  million,  but  titles  IT, 
m.  and  IV  go  far  afield.  As  the  matter 
now  stands  with  all  of  the  four  titles  in- 
cluded, when  fully  applicable  they  would 
cause  a  loss  in  revenues  of  between  $500 
and  $600  million. 

Titles  II.  in.  and  IV  deal  with  the  vari- 
ous provisions  beginning  with  providing 
special  depletion  allowances  for  clam 
and  oyster  shells,  depletion  allowances 
for  various  types  of  clay,  financing  an 
election  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
special  deductions  for  medical  expenses. 
One  amendment  to  the  Medicare  Act  of 
1965  would  provide  an  additional  $180 
to  $200  million  for  the  cost  of  drugs. 

The  administration  is  already  faced 
with  the  embarrassing  fact  that  under 
title  XIX  of  that  act,  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress, there  is  about  a  $1  billion  loophole. 
It  is  becoming  apparent  that  Congress 
is  not  going  to  get  time  to  deal  with  this 
before  adjournment.  This  is  indefensi- 
ble on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
which  for  months  has  known  of  this  loop- 
hole in  title  XIX.  and  yet  they  did  not 
come  to  the  Congress  to  correct  it.  Why? 
Are  they  afraid  to  tell  the  voters  before 
election  what  they  will  have  to  take 
away  from  them?  This  bill  provides  a 
special  authority  to  sell  FNMA  certifi- 
cates to  foreigners  abroad. 

Altogether  these  amendments — there 
are  23  of  tliem — would  decrease  revenues 
by  between  $500  million  and  $600  million. 

This  bill  in  its  present  form  has  been 
referred  to  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
"the  Grab  Bag  Act  of  1966."  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted.  If  the 
amendment  which  I  am  now  offering  is 
adopted  it  would  leave  in  the  bill  only 
that  title  dealing  with  foreign  Investment 
tax  credit.  It  would  save  a  $500  million 
Kv«  in  revenue  at  a  time  when  everybody 
is  ulking  about  a  tax  increase  soon  after 
the  votes  are  counted  this  November. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  Congress  should  have  adjourned 
sine  die  last  week.  In  the  26  years  that 
I  have  been  here  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
seen  any  time  when  the  Senate  appeared 
more  irresponsible  than  it  does  now.  We 
have  before  us  a  231 -page  tax  bill,  most 
of  which  we  saw  for  the  first  time  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning.  There  is  an  80- 
page  report  accompanying  the  bill.  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  know  what  this 
tax  bill  contains. 

I  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions are  retroactive  to  last  January; 
and  that  most  of  the  other  provisions 
take  effect  upon  passage  of  the  bill.  To 
me  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  people 
benefiting  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  trying  to  nail  them  down  before  Con- 
gress knows  what  it  is  doing. 

We  have  a  war  on.  I  understand  the 
President  wanted  more  revenue  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  believe  it  is  common 
knowledge  around  town,  that  instead 
of  providing  funds  this  bill  would  reduce 
the  income  of  the  Government  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  This  bill 
should  be  set  aside  until  the  time  comes 
when  we  can  act  on  it  responsibly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thought  that  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  to  inform  people.  I  thought  that 
that  was  the  reason  for  making  speeches, 
and  not  to  explain  how  little  we  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  that  the  chairman 
has  told  me  so  far  has  not  adequately 
informed  me.  Maybe  I  am  particularly 
dense,  but  I  have  not  learned  much  about 
this  bill  yet. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  was  not  able 
to  inform  anybody  of  anything  because 
I  was  stopped  in  my  second  sentence. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  bill. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
have  a  staflf  member  who  is  one  of  the 
finest  tax  authorities  in  America.  He 
understands  the  bill.  We  have  one  of 
the  members  from  the  staff  who  is  a  very 
fine  tax  lawyer  sitting  beside  the  Senator. 
He  can  explain  anything  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  explain  anything 
in  the  biU. 

Here  is  the  committee  report.  The 
committee  has  been  working  and  study- 
ing diligently.  Some  of  the  items  in  the 
bill  are  items  that  have  been  talked 
about  for  6  or  8  years,  until  they  have 
become  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  Senators  who  are  sponsoring 
them. 

Consider  the  Saltonstall  amendment. 
It  is  in  the  biU.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  trying,  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  17  years  ago,  to  have  en- 
acted an  accurate  statement  of  the  con- 
tingent liabilities  of  the  United  States. 
That  subject  la  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
bill.  But  there  has  not  been  any  bill  to 
which  it  would  have  been  a  relevant 
amendment,  and  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  not  to  offer  It  to 
five  or  six  other  bills.    But  eventually. 


if  such  a  provision  is  to  be  enacted,  it  is 
necessary  to  propose  it  and  have  it  ex- 
plained. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  bill  that  a 
Senator  is  worried  about,  whether  he 
agrees  with  the  amendment  or  not,  I 
will  try  to  explain  it  to  him.  That  is  why 
we  have  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Senators  have  the  committee  report 
before  them.  If  they  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  Item  the  first  time, 
the  committee  will  supply  a  staff  expert, 
a  qualified  expert,  to  talk  to  them  on  the 
side  or  in  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  depletion 
allowance  provisions  of  the  bill  reduce 
the  income  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Slightly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     How  shghtly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  biU  con- 
tains a  proposal  to  allow  the  same  per- 
centage for  Georgia  clay,  which  is  used 
to  produce  aluminum,  that  is  allowed 
for  bauxite.  That  will  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government,  Unless  such  a  pro- 
vision is  enacted,  such  producers  can- 
not go  into  the  business.  It  will  help  our 
balance  of  pajTnents  and  reduce  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  the  United  States. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provisioi.  to 
treat  oyster  and  clam  shells,  when  they 
are  used  to  manufacture  cement,  in  the 
same  way  that  limestone  Is  treated  when 
it  is  used  to  manufacture  cement.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  revenue  loss  on  that 
item  would  be  less  than  SI  million. 

When  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
spoke  about  a  loss  of  $600  million,  he  was 
badly  in  error.  The  estimate  of  revenue 
costs  of  the  bill  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion is  about  $400  million. 

The  estimates  of  the  revenue  cost  of 
the  bill  for  the  first  year  of  Its  full  op- 
eration would  be  about  $400  million. 
Where  will  it  be?  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  million  dollars  of  that  is  to 
help  the  old  folks.  Of  the  $200  million 
to  pay  for  drugs  for  the  aged.  $100  mil- 
lion is  to  be  paid  by  the  old  people  them- 
selves, who  will  put  up  50  cents,  and  the 
Government  will  put  up  50  cents  also. 
That  was  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  has 
been  interested  in  our  aged  folks  for 
many  years.  Thus,  out  of  the  $385  mil- 
lion. $100  million  Is  actually  paid  for 
by  the  old  folks.  So  the  revenue  loss  is 
$285  million. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Then  this  is  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  aged  who  need  drugs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  delete  that  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
to  know. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ex- 
plain that  revenue  loss  a  bit  more.  There 
Is  another  pro\lslon  that  aged  people 
whose  bills  are  not  paid  by  medicare  will 
be  able  to  deduct  fully  medical  expenses 
that  they  pay  themselves.    That  is  the 
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tax  treatanent  they  have  now,  and  they 
would  lose  It  on  January  1  unless  we 
paas  this  bill.  It  has  not  even  happened 
to  the  old  people  yet.  but  the  Committee 
on  Aglna  has  bundles  of  letters  from  the 
old  folks  saying.  "Please  do  not  do  this 
to  us.  Senators." 

Let  me  say  that  this  la  the  Idea  of  the 
House  to  do  that.  We  took  that  out  of 
the  medicare  bill  In  1965,  emd  the  House 
made  us  take  It  In  conference.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  will  be  the  most  unpopular 
measure  enacted  by  Congreas  In  50  years. 
In  the  bill  before  us,  we  proceed  to  say 
that  the  old  folks  ctm  continue  to  deduct 
all  of  their  medical  expenses. 

Mj.  PASTORE.  Unless  this  bill  Ls 
DAMed.  that  will  expire? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  AfUT  the 
first  of  January,  the  old  folks  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  deduct  all  of  these  ex- 
penses. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn; 
would  want  to  do  that  He  has  always 
been  a  great  protagonist  for  young 
people,  for  elderly  people,  and  for  the 
distressed  and  the  poverty  stricken 

Mr  AIKEN  Let  me  say  that  if  therf 
1b  anyone  more  distressed  over  the  pend- 
ing legislation  at  this  moment  than  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  do  not  know 
who  it  could  be  I  am^ure  that  this  bill 
1b  not  going  to  benefit  him. 

Mr  PASTORE  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  feel  a  little  more  com- 
fortable after  listening  to  this  explana- 
Uon? 

Mr  AIKEIN  I  do  not  feel  much  more 
enlightened  than  I  was  before  As  for 
having  a  committee  staff  member,  or  a 
staff  member  of  the  chairman,  available 
at  any  time  for  more  explanations,  I 
think  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
working  *ith  the  chairman 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, furthermore,  when  we  voted  on  this 
Item  that  would  let  the  old  people  con- 
tinue to  deduct  medical  expenses,  when 
we  voted  on  that  In  committee,  even 
though  the  point  was  made  that  It  was 
not  relevant  to  the  bill — the  poLn;  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  raadi'  sd- 
ready — the  vote  was  overvthelialng. 
Why?  Because  who  among  us  vould 
want  to  tell  these  poor  old  people  that 
they  have  got  to  pay  taxes  on  the  money 
which  they  spent  Just  trying  to  stay 
alive.  Just  trying  to  hold  hide  and  hair 
together? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Two  of  the 
amendments  eire  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  lost  having  to  do  with 
the  old  people? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  able  assistant 
majority  leader  has  explained  that  to  my 
satisfaction,  but  could  I  ask  what  re- 
maining amount  of  money  will  be  lost  to 
the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  two  that 
he  has  Just  explained — and  explained  to 
my  satisfaction — what  additional 
amount  of  money  will  be  lost? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  I  have 
Jiist  described  costs  about  $385  million 
out  of  the  $410  million  revenue  loss  of 


the  bill.  Another  Item  that  would  cost 
money  Is  the  one  we  voted  on  Just  now, 
the  financing  of  presidential  campaigns. 
That  will  not  show  up  until  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1968 — in  September. 
October,  and  November  of  1968  It  will 
cast  us  no  money  thLs  year. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  How  much  of  that 
cost  Ls  a  component  part  of  the  re- 
maining $30  million' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  About  half 
of  It — about  $15  million.  So,  with  all  the 
rest  we  are  talking  about  now — the  ideas 
of  Senato:  on  the  committee,  and  Sen- 
ators not  on  the  committee — all  the  rest 
of  it  put  together,  will  cost  $5  million. 

Mr    SYMINGTON      Only   $5   million 
What   does   the   Senator  have   in  mind 
would   be   done   with   the  one- third,  or 
most  of  the  remaining  $5  million? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  it  Ls  hard  to 
say.  In  other  words,  probably  no  one 
provision  remaining  would  cost  as  much 
as  $1  million      It  would  be  hard  to  say. 

Mr  THURMOND      What  are  theV 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  With  a  bill 
of  this  size  I  cannot  break  down  the  $5 
million,  but  the  Items  are  listed 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Items  in 
question  be  printed  In  the  Record  cov- 
ering the  $5  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Other  ameaclineQts  to  the  Lateroal  Reve- 
nue Ocxle 

AppUcaUon  of  Investment  credit  to 
property  used  In  US  ponseaslotu 
(»«c.  aoi  of  the  bill  and  aec^.  48 1 a) 
(3),  48ta)iS).  and  48(d|  of  the 
cixle  I 

Baals  of  property  received  In  tiie  liq- 
uidation of  subsidiary  (sec.  203  of 
the  bin  and  sec.  334(bl  (3i  and  (3) 
and  sec  453 (d)  of  the  code) 

"Swap  funds'  isec.  204  of  the  bill  and 
sec.  351  of  the  code  i 

Minimum  amount  treated  aa  earned 
income  for  retirement  plans  of  self- 
employed  persona  ^sec.  206  of  the 
blU  and  sec.  401(c)(3)(B)  of  the 
codel . 

Treatment  of  certain  Income  of  au- 
thors. Inventors,  etc  .  a«  earned  In- 
come for  retirement  pian  purposes 
I  sec  200  >.)f  the  bill  and  sec.  401(c) 
(3)  oif  the  code) 

BzxUualon  of  certain  rents  from  per- 
•onal  holding  cotnpany  Income  (sec. 
a07  of  the  bUl  and  sec.  543  of  the 
code) . 

Porcentage  depletion  rate  for  certain 
clay  bearing  alumina  isec  306  of  the 
bUI  and  sec  613  of  the  code  i 

Percentat^e  depletion  rate  for  clam  and 
oyster  shells  i  sec  200  of  the  bill  and 
sec  613  of  the  codei . 

Sintering  and  burning  of  shale,  clay. 
and  slate  used  as  lightweight  aggre- 
gates I  sec  310  of  the  bill  and  sec. 
813  of  the  code  I 

Income  from  lapsing  of  straddle  op- 
tions I  sec  311  of  the  bill  and  sec. 
13341  c)  of  the  code! 

Tax  treatment  of  per-unit  retain  allo- 
cations I  sec  312  of  the  bill  and  sees 
1383,  1383.  1385,  1388.  and  6044  of 
the  code) 

Excise  tax  rate  on  ha&rsea  (sec.  313  of 
the  bin  and  sec.  4063  of  the  code ) . 

Intereat  equalisation  tax;  loans  to  in- 
sure raw  material  sources  (sec  214 
of  the  bUl  and  sec.  4014  of  the 
oode) 


Interest  equalization  tax;  Insurance 
company  reserve  funds  (sec.  215  of 
the  bin  and  aec.  4914(e)  of  the 
code) . 

Intereet  equalisation  tax;  dollar  loans 
of    foreign    branches    of   U.S,    banlts 
(sec   216  of  the  blU  and  sec.  4931  (a) 
of  the  code) . 
Mlsceilaneous  provisions. 

Treasury  notes  payable  in  foreign  c\ir- 
rency  (sec.  401  of  the  bill). 

Reports  on  Government  contingent  lia- 
bilities and  assets  (sec.  403  of  the 
blU). 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  at 
the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  let  me  aj<k 
again  If  the  $385  million  of  the  expenses 
lost  by  the  old  folks  out  of  the  $410  mil- 
lion, if  this  means  that,  a.  Congress  will 
provide  50  percent  of  the  drugs  needed 
by  elderly  people  and.  b.  will  continue 
to  give  them  the  same  tax  rights  In  the 
future  that  they  have  had  in  the  past 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  ac- 
tually only  talking  about  $310  million 
because  the  aged  people  will  pay  for 
half  of  the  drug  costs  themselves.  That 
takes  $100  million  out  So  what  we  a:p 
talking  about  is  roughly  $310  milllnr.. 
Out  of  that  $310  million,  all  but  about 
$25  to  $30  million  is  to  help  the  old 
people  with  drugs  and  medical  expensfs 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  what,  to  me.  anyway,  is  a  lucid 
and  Intelligent  and  well  thought  out  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  much  interested 
in  this  explanation  which  the  distin- 
guishes chairman  of  the  committee  has 
given,  but  as  I  understand  his  last  state- 
ment, that  portion  of  the  loss  of  revenue 
in  this  bill  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
elderly  people  in  the  matter  of  drugs, 
and  in  the  matter  of  continuing  tax  con- 
sideration, is  now  only  $300  million 
roughly.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  $100  million 
will  be  collected  for  drug  expenses  from 
the  aged  people  who  are  covered  by  part 
B  of  medicare,  on  the  basis  of  50  cenUs 
a  month.  So  we  will  pick  up  $100  mil- 
lion in  revenue  to  offset  part  of  the  $38.5 
million  gross  loss  for  Items  for  the  aged. 

Mr  COTTON  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  TMr.  Aiken  1.  He 
c(Mnes  from  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try- that  I  do.  and  perhaps  we  were  both 
equally  dense  in  understanding  when 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  started  to 
shed  so  much  lucid  light  on  this  whole 
matter  in  order  to  inform  the  Senate 
as  to  Just  what  Is  in  the  bill.  He  started 
out  by  saying  vehemently,  as  he  always 
does,  and  most  forcefully,  that  of  the 
$410  million  lost  in  this  bill.  $385  million 
is  for  the  old  folks.  So  that  they  will 
pick  up  $85  million,  which  will  leave  $300 
million  Therefore,  the  total  figure  is 
$410  million.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  bill  will 
both  raise  revenue  and  cost  revenue. 
The  answer  would  have  to  depend  on 
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whether  we  are  talking  about  net  or 
gross  figures. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Give  us  the  net  figure. 
I  think  even  I  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  net 
figure  is  $310  million,  because,  If  this  bill 
Is  passed,  the  old  people  who  will  be  pay- 
ing half  the  cost  of  providing  drugs  un- 
der medicare  will  pay  in  about  $100  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition  to-  that,  we  would  lose 
SlBO  to  $185  million  in  revenue  starting 
on  January  1.  on  a  calendar  basis,  for 
tl.e  expense  of  allowing  aged  people  to 
deduct  all  of  their  medical  expenses  In- 
stead of  being  able  to  deduct  only  that 
which  exceeds  3  percent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  work- 
ing much  too  hard.  If  he  will  simplify 
his  statement  so  that  a  high  school 
sophomore  can  understand  it.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
understand  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  like  to  make  sure  he 
understands.  All  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  interested  in  is  the 
net  loss  or  the  net  gain.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  need  not  go  all  over  the 
:  >ad  as  he  just  did.  How  much  will  this 
bill  give  to  the  old  folks  and  how  much 
will  It  get  back? 

I  would  like  to  know,  in  approximate 
figures,  one,  how  much  this  bill  will 
cost — net,  not  gross — and  how  much  of 
that  amount  will  be  for  the  old  folks. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get 
a  simple  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  terms  of 
net  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury,  It  is 
$310  million.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  bill. 
So  the  net  revenue  loss  is  $310  million. 
Of  that  net  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury the  old  folks,  the  people  of  over  65 
In  this  country,  will  have  a  net  gain  In 
benefits  of  $280  mllllor  Their  gain  Is 
a  loss  of  Federal  revenue.  Of  the  loss  to 
the  Treasury  of  $280  million  for  the  old 
folks,  one  is  for  medical  attention  for 
those  whom  medicare  does  not  cover,  and 
the  other  is  to  provide  drugs. 

Mr  COTTON.    When  do  they  get  that? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  They  do  not  get  that 
imtU  1968. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  would 
not  get  the  drugs  until  1968,  but  the 
provision  continuing  the  tax  deduction  of 
all  medical  expenses  will  go  Into  effect 
January  1,  1967. 

Mr.  COTTON.  They  get  the  tax  con- 
sideration as  of  1967.  How  much  does 
the  tax  consideration  cost? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    $180  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  is  the  cost  of  the 
drugs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  a  net 
basis,  $200  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  they  do  not  get 
that  until  1968? 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  went  through  all 
this  when  medicare  was  passed.  We  were 
told  that  one  title  of  It  would  cost  $130 
million.  It  now  turns  out  that  it  Is  go- 
ing to  cost  more  than  |1  billion,  and  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  a  committee  will 
come  forward  with  a  recommendation  to 
plug  that  loophole. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
medicaid. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  may  call 
It  medicaid,  but  It  was  one  of  the  titles 
of  the  medicare  bill. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  was  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  was  known  as  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  I  am  justified 
In  referring  to  any  other  bill  by  the  name 
by  which  It  Is  known,  the  medicare  bill. 
If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to 
split  hairs,  that  is  all  right.  There  was 
one  title  In  It  called  medicaid.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  treat  us  as  if  we  were 
children,  go  ahead. 

If  $100  million  of  this  loss  is  to  benefit 
the  old  people  in  1968,  why  wait  a  year? 
If  the  Senator  is  going  to  propose  this 
as  an  aid  to  old  people,  why  not  make  it 
effective  In  1967?  Let  us  help  the  old 
people.  If  they  need  help,  let  us  start 
upon  It  Immediately.  Otherwise,  what  is 
the  reason  for  all  the  hurry  about  ram- 
ming this  bill  through? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  year 
1968  is  a  presidential  election  year. 
Could  that  be  a  reason? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  It  will  take  a  little  time  to 
set  up  the  administrative  part  of  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  means  it  is  only 
window  dressing  because  there  will  be 
a  presidential  election  in  November  of 
that  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  says  he 
was  getting  It  worked  up  simply  enough 
to  satisfy  the  Intelligence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  assumes  that 
the  Senator  understands. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  give  the  $100  mil- 
lion to  buy  drugs  for  old  people,  for  which 
they  are  to  pay  on  a  50-50  basis,  and 
make  it  eflfective  January  1, 1967,  instead 
of  1968,  or  does  the  Senator's  solicitation 
for  the  Treasury  go  that  far? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Whatever 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  is  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  Senator  said 
we  had  to  take  his  explanation 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    No. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  were  supposed  to 
listen  to  his  exposition 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  try  not  to  impugn  the  motives  or 
ability  of  any  Senator.  If  I  have,  I  make 
a  contrite  apology.  I  simply  said  that 
If  the  Senator  does  not  understand  my 
explanation,  I  wUl  try  to  find  someone 
who  can  explain  it.  Some  of  these 
amendments  have  been  pr(HX)sed  many 
times.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  has  been  working  on 
one  for  a  lifetime. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  offer  his 
amendment,  I  will  take  it.  We  may  have 
some  admtnlfltrative  dlfiQculties. 


Mr,  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  agreeing  to  do  what  I  thought  v&a 
my  privilege  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  asked  the  Senator  a  direct  question. 
If  my  references  were  unduly  vehement, 
I,  too,  regret  it,  but  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  the  Senator  seemed  to  be  a  little 
complacent  about  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Vennont. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  out  of  order  in  suggesting  it 
is  a  very  poor  method  of  trying  to  push 
through  a  231 -page  bill  at  this  time  of 
the  session,  when  we  have  had  no  time 
to  consider  it.  Of  course,  we  depend  on 
committees.  No  one  in  the  Senate  has 
a  greater  respect  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee than  I.  I  served  on  it  for  one 
session  of  Congress.  I  respect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  hard-working  and  dili- 
gent Members  of  the  Senate.  In  my  own 
estimation,  there  is  no  committee  which 
works  harder  than  that  committee. 

However,  we  have  our  obligations,  even 
though  we  do  not  serve  on  the  committee 
and,  though  we  must  rely  on  it  in  great 
measure.  I  still  have  a  duty  to  know 
what  we  are  doing,  if  I  wish  to  live  up 
to  my  oath  of  ofiQce. 

If  I  made  an  insinuation  that  sounded 
political,  I  will  take  full  responsibility  for 
that,  because  that  imphcation  is  justified. 
I  rarely  take  the  floor  to  talk  about  par- 
tisan politics — certainly  when  we  are 
outnumbered  2  to  1.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  we  have  all  these  additions. 
Now  we  are  told  those  additions  are  for 
the  old  people.  Up  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  we  have  auctions,  and  we 
are  familiar  with  the  way  they  work. 
The  auctioneer  says,  "Do  I  have  a  bid? 
Do  I  have  a  bid?"  If  he  does  not  have 
a  bid,  he  adds  something  attractive  to 
the  trash,  and  then  he  tries  to  get  a  bid. 
If  he  does  not  succeed  in  getting  a  bid, 
he  adds  something  else  that  is  attractive. 

We  have  the  same  thing  here.  There 
is  trash  until  someone  says  it  is  for  the 
old  folks.  If  there  is  something  for  the 
old  people,  the  elderly — and  God  knows 
we  want  to  help  them — let  us  have  it  take 
effect,  not  in  1968,  but  January  1,  1967. 
Let  us  go  the  whole  way,  if  that  is  to  be 
the  lump  of  sugar  that  will  lead  us  down 
the  pathway  to  pass  the  bill  with  Its 
accessories . 

I  merely  asked  the  Senator  if  he  would 
accept  such  an  amendment.  I  iudge  he 
will  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  I 
would  accept  it.  I  said  if  the  Senator 
would  offer  the  amendment,  I  would 
accept  It.  I  will  ask  one  of  the  staff  to 
prepare  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  we  wish 
to  help  the  old  people,  but  it  Is  possible 
to  be  cruel  to  them,  too.  If  we  have  this 
take  effect,  when  the  testimony  shows 
that  they  will  not  be  ready  to  administer 
It  by  January  1967,  then  it  is  a  hoax  and 
a  cruelty  upon  the  old  people.  It  ought 
not  to  take  effect  until  they  are  ready 
to  administer  it,  so  that  it  will  be  of  help 
to    the    old    people.    I    do    not    know 
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whether  a  year  Is  needed  or  not  Per- 
haps 6  montha  will  be  sufficient.  Hut  I 
know  they  could  not  be  ready,  from  read- 
ing the  testimony,  to  put  this  provision 
Into  effect,  administratively,  in  the  next 
2^2  months:  therefore,  I  think  to  provide 
an  effective  date  of  January  1967  uould 
be  wrong  We  would  hold  out  a  lump 
of  sugar.  Bind  it  would  not  be  then-  for 
them.  That  Is  worse  than  postponing 
It.  to  hold  It  out  as  If  it  were  there  for 
them. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  That  Ls  the 
problem  The  people  who  would  ad- 
minister It  said  they  need  that  much 
time,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  detail  In- 
volved here  May  I  say.  this  amendment 
to  help  old  people  with  dpjgs  does  not 
come  to  us  as  an  administration  amend- 
ment. The  administration  did  not  ask 
for  it  It  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illlnoi-s;  and  if  he  had  tried  to  play 
politics  by  It,  he  would  have  had  it  take 
effect  right  now.  because  he  Is  running 
for  offlce  right  now 

But  he  aslced.  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  how  .soon  did  the  respon- 
sible administrative  agency  think  It 
would  be  able  to  handle  It  They  said 
they  tliuu*;ht  k.  would  take  until  about 
1B68,  because  they  have  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  which  drugs  would  be  made 
avsdlable.  and  all  that. 

Mr  COTTON.  The  Senator  certainly 
would  not  consider  this  an  amendment 
that  would  be  cruel  to  old  pe<jple,  would 
he? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  willing 
to  do  whatever  the  Senate  wanus  to  do. 

Mr  MAONUSON  I  said  only  if  Jiey 
cannot  do  it 

Mr  COTTON  I  do  not  think  it  w  ould 
be  such  a  terrible  thing  for  the  old  p<-op!e 
If  we  said  it  would  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  January  1967.  and  they 
could  not  get  it  going  until  March  They 
would  lose  3  months  on  it;  but  to  say  It 
would  be  a  hoax  and  a  fraud.  I  think 
that  is  a  little  bit  farfetched 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  amendment,  because 
the  House  is  not  going  to  agree  vj  It 
unless  they  think  It  can  be  worlced  out. 
anyway.  We  could  taUc  about  It  in  con- 
ference So  as  far  a.s  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  be  willing  to  make  It  6  months 
from  now 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  clarifying  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loul.slana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN  As  I  said  earlier,  I  have 
not  had  time  to  read  a  250-page  bill  i^lnce 
10  o'clock  this  morning.  But  on  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  deduction  of  full 
medical  expenses  for  the  old  people,  the 
bill  states.  "This  section  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966  "  That  means  they  could 
not  take  deductions  for  medical  expen.ses 
Incurred  in  this  year  of  1966;  the  P.rst 
opportunity  would  be  In  the  year  1967. 
would  it  not' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No:  the 
Senator  is  In  error  The  way  the  law 
stands  today,  they  can  deduct  it  a!!      But 

starting 

Mr  AIKEN  They  can  deduct  all  of 
it? 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yes;  ail  of 
it.  But  the  Medicare  bill— and  1  am 
going  to  refer  to  it  as  Medicare  also.  I 
will  explain  later  why  I  made  the  dis- 
tinction a  few  moments  ago — the  so- 
called  Medicare  bill,  in  trying  to  find 
ways  to  finance  that  program,  .said  that 
in  ly67.  starting  m  Jf^uary,  the  aged 
people  would  no  lunger  be  permitted  the 
favorable  tax  treatment  they  tiave  been 
allowed  for  deductions  for  medical  ex- 
penses. That  was  a  House  provlsiun. 
We  took  It  out  in  the  Senate  committee, 
and  the  Senate  sustained  us  But  in 
conference,  we  had  to  yield  on  it. 

So  we  are  now  domg  what  we  did  in 
1965.  in  the  Senate  committee,  voting 
that  they  are  not  going  to  have  to  deduct 
only  in  excess  of  3  percent  My  guess 
is  that  if  Congress  wants  to  insist  that 
those  old  people  pay  taxes  on  their  medi- 
cal expenses,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  un- 
popular thing,  startmg  in  January,  and 
I  know  we  will  change  it  then. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND  I  wonder  how 
many  old  people  are  involved  in  each  of 
those  categories,  and  about  how  much 
money  is  involved  in  each  category. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Every  old 
person  would  be  benefited  by  about  $6  a 
year  for  the  drugs,  because  we  would  be 
paying  half  of  the  cost  of  providing 
drugs  for  the  aged  people  and  they  would 
be  paying  the  rest  at  a  rate  of  about  50 
cents  a  month 

Some  old  folks  do  not  make  enough 
money  'o  pay  any  taxes,  and  It  would  not 
benefit  those,  but  as  to  those  It  would 
benefit,  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  about  the  same  number  of  people 
would  be  eligible  as  for  medicare,  and 
averaging  it  out,  it  would  average  out  to 
roughly  a  benefit  of  about  $10  for  every 
old  person. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter.  If  you  want 
to  vote  for  that  amendment,  the  average 
old  person  is  going  to  be  $16  a  year  worse 
off  than  If  we  leave  It  m. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  how  many 
people  would  be  involved.  In  each  cate- 
gory? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
about  17  4  million  aged  people,  over  65. 
and  practically  all  of  them  would  be 
benefited  by  one  of  the  two  provlslon.s. 
Practically  all  of  them  would  be  bene- 
fited by  one  provision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  By  one  or  the 
other"* 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yes.  Poten- 
tially, practically  everybody  would  be 
benefited  by  the  drug  provision. 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is.  those  over 
65'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Those  over 
65  would  be  benefited 

Mr  THURMOND  Those  over  65 
would  all  be  benffited  by  one  category 
or  the  other? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  virtually  all 
of  them  who  have  any  medical  expen.'ses 
would  be  benefited  by  the  tax  provision, 
which  is  the  most  expen.sive  from  the 
Goverrunenfs  point  of  view  All  those 
who  pay   taxes   would   be   benefited   If 


they  have  medical  expenses.  And  out 
of  those  who  are  under  medicare,  all  of 
them  would  be  benefited,  potentially,  by 
the  drug  provision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could  get  the  actual  figures.  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  unduly  inquisitive, 
but  if  the  Senator  could  furni.sh  that  for 
the  record.  If  we  could  get  the  figures  In 
each  category,  I  would  appreciate  It. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
about  17.500.000  aged  people,  over  65.  In 
this  country.  Potentially,  these  two  pro- 
visions could  benefit  every  one  of  them. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  might  .say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  introduced  propo.sals 
In  this  Congress  similar  Ui  this  My  pro- 
posal would  allow  complete  deductions 
without  the  3  percent  and  1 -percent  limit 
to  any  taxpayer  who  pays  medical  ex- 
penses for  a  dependent  over  age  65.  I 
was  Just  wondering  what  the  Senators 
most  recent  figures  were. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  may  ask  my  final 
question.  I  am  interested  in  the  provision 
for  the  furnishing  of  drugs,  to  old  people 
because  I  offered  a  drug  amendment  to 
the  medicare  bill,  2  years  ago,  and  the 
committee  turned  me  down.  It  seems 
they  have  had  a  change  of  heart.  But 
as  I  understand,  the  provisions  relative  to 
the  furnishing  of  drugs  under  medicare 
take  effect  July  1,  1968.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  A  member 
of  my  staff  was  sp<>aking  to  me  at  the 
same  time  the  Senator  was  speaking. 
Will  the  Senator  please  repeat  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  AIKEN  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  relevant  to  the  furnishing  of  drugs 
takes  effect  on  July  1.  1968. 

Mr  IjONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  as  I  .said 
when  the  Senator  was  engaged  In  con- 
versation with  a  member  of  the  staff.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  drxws 
for  old  people  2  years  ago  when  medi- 
care was  before  the  Senate.  I  was 
turned  down  rather  abniptly  by  the 
committee 

I  am  glad  that  there  has  been  a  change 
of  heart.  However.  I  do  not  .sec  why 
this  provision  coukl  not  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1968.  whether  the  bill  is  passed 
this  week  or  next  February. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  answering  my 
question 

Mr  IX3NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  bill 
will  be  In  conference  and  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  an  amendment  to  move  the 
date  forward.  I  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  cannot  be 
accepted?  I  respect  the  gracious  con- 
duct of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
said  that  he  would  accept  such  an 
amendment.  However.  It  would  seem  at 
this  point  that  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  that  particular  date  should  be  in 
the  bill. 

Mr,  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  some- 


what in  error.  The  chief  coimsel  of  our 
committee  staff  has  refreshed  my  recol- 
lection on  this  matter. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  230 
of  the  bill  he  will  see  that  it  reads  as 
follows: 

The  amendments  made  by  thla  Bection 
shall  beoome  effective  on  whichever  of  the 
following  occurs  first:  (1)  the  first  day  of 
ttie  first  month  with  respect  to  wtilch  the 
rate  of  tiie  monthly  premium  or  participa- 
tion is  raised,  pursuant  to  section  1839(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  July  1,  1968. 

It  could  become  effective  any  time  in 
1968,  as  soon  as  the  part  B  premium  rate 
was  adjusted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  statement  about 
raising  the  social  security  would  have  no 
effect  on  this. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
effective  no  later  than  July  1,  1968,  but  it 
could  be  effective  earlier. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  page  79  of  the  report  as  follows: 

A  formulary  committee  would  be  estab- 
lished— 

The  report  then  continues,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  79: 

The  formulary  committee  would  promul- 
gate a  schedule  of  allowances  payable  for 
given  quantities  of  covered  drugs. 

On  page  80  of  the  report  it  reads: 

That  would  constitute  the  allowance  for 
tetracycline.  The  allowance  thus  determined 
would  be  payable  on  a  generic  baslB  for 
.\chromycln.  a  brand  name  for  one  company's 
tetracycline,  or  for  any  other  brands  of  this 
dnig. 

Does  that  indicate  that  the  formulary 
committee  will  fix  the  wholesale  price  of 
drugs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  does  not. 
It  says  that  we  will  use  the  wholesale 
prices  In  calculating  allowances. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  just  read  what 
It  says.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it 
provides  that  they  would  fix  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  drugs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  point  out  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  drugs  on  a  generic 
name  basis.  We  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  much  higher  price  which  is  occa- 
sioned when  one  buys  a  drug  by  a  brand 
nan-ie. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  formulary  com- 
mittee which  this  provision  would  set  up 
would  decide  the  price  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  for  the  drugs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  would 
decide  how  much  we  would  pay,  but  if 
one  wants  to  pay  a  lot  more  than  that 
allowance,  he  can  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
That  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  answer  the  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  explain  it  then,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  may 
explain  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  person 
has  an  Infectious  disease  and  needs  Tet- 


racycline, we  would  pay  him  so  much 
for  it. 

Tetracycline  is  a  wonder  drug  that  one 
can  buy  in  a  great  number  of  places  for 
5  cents  a  pill.  It  costs  1.5  cents  a  pill 
to  manufacture. 

We  are  willing  to  pay  5  cents  for  each 
of  16  pills.  Every  bacteria  would  be 
killed  by  the  time  a  person  took  all  16 
capsules.  But  if  one  wants  to  buy 
Panalba.  which  is  nothing  but  Tetra- 
cycline, manufactured  by  Pfizer  Co.,  it 
will  cost  30  cents  a  pill.  It  used  to  cost 
50  cents  a  pill. 

Our  Government  can  buy  the  same 
drug  for  2  cents  a  pill.  We  provide  It 
for  our  own  servicemen  in  our  hospitals. 
It  is  provided  for  Congressmen  in  the 
Capitol.  We  are  willing  to  pay  80  cents 
for  16  capsules  of  Tetracycline. 

If  one  goes  to  the  drug  store  and  buys 
Panalba  and  pays  30  cents  or  50  cents  a 
pill  or  buys  the  Squibb  product  at  a  cost 
of  30  cents  a  pill,  he  can  pay  that  much. 
If  one  wants  to  buy  Achromycin,  he  can 
do  so  and  pay  30  cents  a  pill. 

The  Government  can  buy  the  same 
drug  for  1.5  cents  a  pill  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  allow  the  wholesale  price  of  5  cents 
a  pill  for  it.  A  person  can  go  to  the 
druggist  and  if  he  wants  to  buy  a  product 
by  its  generic  name,  that  is  all  right.  It 
is  the  same  product  as  the  30-cent  prod- 
uct. We  will  pay  a  nickel  for  that  prod- 
uct. However,  If  one  wants  to  buy  the 
same  drug  by  the  trade  name  because 
he  feels  better  about  using  a  Pfizer  prod- 
uct or  a  Squibb  product,  thinking  that 
Is  the  best  company  on  earth,  he  can  do 
so  and  pay  more.    That  Is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  explanation.  Would 
It  be  possible  to  get  a  simple  yes-or-no 
answer  to  this  question?  Would  this  in 
effect  indirectly  help  to  set  the  wholesale 
price  of  drugs? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  can  answer  from  my 
experience  as  a  business  executive  that 
if  this  were  done  by  a  business  firm,  it 
would  be  referred  to  as  unfair  business 
competition. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  All  we  pro- 
vide Is  that  we  would  simply  look  at  the 
regular  wholesale  prices  to  determine 
what  we  think  we  ought  to  pay. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  would  tell  the 
manufacturer  what  we  would  pay  for  it 
and  the  Government  would  be  in  the 
position  of  being  the  biggest  customer. 
I  would  say  this  practice  would  be  one 
by  which  the  Government  could  be 
charged  with  attempted  price  fixing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  imder- 
stand  the  situation  well.  I  know  that 
some  people  would  like  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  for  drugs  for  old  people  at 
four  or  five  times  more  than  the  actual 
cost.  It  would  cost  our  Government 
hundreds  of  millions  more  than  the 
Douglas  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  I  shall  be 
through  in  a  moment.  This  would  cost 
the  Government  and  the  old  people  would 
put  up  an  equal  amount.    They  would 


put  up  about  50  cents  a  month  and  the 
Government  would  match  that  money. 

We  can  provide  all  of  the  drugs  the 
people  need.  We  have  a  formulary 
committee  composed  of  the  finest  people 
in  the  Government,  from  the  Surgeon 
General  on  down.  They  are  tlie  finest 
professional  people  that  we  can  find. 
They  are  people  who  can  make  sure  that 
the  drugs  will  not  cost  more  than  they 
should.  However,  if  we  want  to  run  the 
cost  of  this  thing  up  to  $500  million,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  let  the  dvug  com- 
panies have  their  say  about  it. 

We  would  tiien  be  required  to  buy  the 
drugs  at  the  prices  these  companies  set 
on  a  trade-name  basis.  They  would 
charge  anywhere  from  5  to  100  times 
the  cost  of  production,  even  though  other 
quality  producers  sell  the  same  product 
for  a  fraction  of  that  price. 

I  can  cite  one  example,  and  it  does  not 
involve  trade  names.  A  person  can  go 
into  a  drugstore  and  buy  a  bottle  of 
aspirin  tablets. 

I  bought  some  the  other  day.  A  per- 
son can  get  a  product  manufactured  by 
a  firm  and  approved  imder  its  generic 
name.  He  can  buy  the  aspirin  tablets 
at  a  very  nominal  cost.  If  one  wants  to 
buy  a  name  brand  aspirin,  it  is  exactly 
the  same  product.  It  may  be  advertised 
that  there  is  none  better.  They  are 
right.  There  is  none  better  and  there  is 
none  worse.  It  is  all  aspirin.  That  is 
all  it  is. 

So  one  can  buy  the  same  size  tablets 
and  call  them  by  a  name  brand.  If  he 
buys  a  large  bottle,  on  a  bulk  basis,  he 
will  pay  about  a  penny  apiece.  Why 
should  we,  as  a  government,  pay  a  penny 
apiece  for  aspirin  tablets,  when  there  are 
bottles  of  them  in  every  drugstore  at 
seven  for  a  penny — the  same  size  and  the 
same  quality.    It  makes  no  sense. 

We  could  provide  all  the  aspirin  tablets 
necessary,  but  we  think  we  should  pro- 
vide them  in  the  same  way  that  we 
provide  them  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  generals  of  the 
Army  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  Buy  them 
for  the  quality  we  want,  require  that  they 
be  the  proper  quality;  but  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  will  pay  what  the 
article  is  worth. 

If  you  want  to  let  them  charge  you  10 
times  that  much,  go  ahead  and  pay  the 
high  price.  I  am  not  criticizing  those 
people. 

My  father  at  one  time  was  a  patent 
medicine  salesman.  He  had  two  medi- 
cines. One  was  named  High  Poplar- 
lorum,  and  the  other  was  named  Low 
Poplarhirum.  Both  bottles  were  the 
same  size.  One  bottle  sold  for  50  cents, 
the  other  for  a  dollar.  The  people  prac- 
tically always  bought  the  dollar  bottle. 
The  difference  betwce:i  tliese  two  pro- 
ducts was  that  the  High  Poplarlorum 
was  made  from  the  bark  that  had  been 
skiruied  down  the  tree,  and  the  Low 
Poplarhirum  was  made  from  the  bark 
that  had  been  sklrmed  up  the  tree. 

I  cannot  criticize  them  for  charging  a 
dollar  for  a  50-cent  bottle,  when  I  know 
that  my  dad  did  the  same  tiling,  as  a  boy. 
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But  we  have  no  bualness  m&idng  the  old 
people  pay  two  or  three  timea  more 
than  they  should  to  ?et  these  prriiiucus 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President  be- 
eaiue  I  am  due  downstairs  at  the  con- 
ference committee  on  truth  in  pack- 
aging, the  Senator  from  Califonua  i  Mr 
Mt7»pht1  has.  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  allowed  me 
to  Interpolate  one  question  at  this  point 

Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana  TTiat  l.s  sat- 
isfactory 

Mr  C<:)TTON  I  note  thai  the  efTec- 
tive  date  on  the  drugs  is  not  January  1. 
but  July  1.  1968 

Also,  having  had  my  attenUon  drawn 
to  It — and  I  thank  the  Senator — I  note 
the  contlnKPncy  dates  that  mixhl  come 
ahead  of  that 

After  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  voted  on.  I  would  like 
to  offer  an  amendment  simply  changing 
the  date  of  July  1.  1968 — leaving  the  con- 
tingency In — to  January  1.  1968.  8 
months  If  that  is  done,  would  the  Sen- 
ator accept  It  and  take  It  to  conference? 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana     Yes.  I  will 

Mr  COTTON  Of  course  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  tix)  long  not  to  know  ex- 
actly what  Is  meant  when  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  says  that  he  will  take  an 
amendment  to  conference  It  usually 
means  "out  the  window  ■•  But  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  only  advances 
that  date  6  montlis  and  leaves  all  the 
contingencies  in.  would  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  feel  that  the  amendment  had 
merit  enough  so  that  he  really  would 
attempt  to  keep  it  In  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     Yes 

Mr.  President,  so  far  els  I  air  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  see  the  old  people 
be  able  to  get  these  drugs  Just  as  soon  as 
It  can  be  arranged  I  would  be  ha  jpy  to 
accept  the  amendment,  when  It  Is  In 
order  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  In  order  at 
thu  time. 

Mr  COTTON     I  shall  not  offer  !t  now. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER  The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  desire  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  ver'  brief 
period 

Every  so  often  a  tax  measure  comes 
along  which  serves  as  a  catcht  11  for 
special  Interest  amendments.  Th«;  word 
Is  out  that  this  is  It. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senate 
moves  to  strip  from  this  bill  unworthy 
amendments  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
measure,  there  will  be  many  more.  Ev- 
ery time  I  go  out  the  door.  I  see  someone 
else  drafting  another  ajnendment  H.R. 
10  Is  in  the  works  to  be  offered.  FVurther 
depletion  amendments  will  be  offered. 
And  why  not?  Why  does  not  everyone 
offer  everything  he  wishes,  if  we  are  to 
take  a  bill  to  encourage  foreign  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  then  use 
It  as  a  vehicle  to  give  a  200-percent  In- 
crease in  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance to  the  gatherers  of  clamshells? 

Th*t  brings  up  a  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent A  goodly  number  of  Senators — at 
least,  some  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves— seem  to  be  laboring  under  the 
misapprehension  that  percentage  deple- 


tion is  In  some  way  related  to  the  wasting. 
dLsap  pea  ranee,  or  depreciation  of  the 
a.ssft     It  Is  not  In  any  way  so  related. 

In  the  tax  laws,  we  have  depreciation, 
we  have  cost  depletion,  and  we  have 
percentage  depletion  How  could  a  tax- 
payer be  given  depletion  on  the  clam 
shells  on  the  Continental  Shelf? 

Who  owns  the  clam  shells?  Ood  Al- 
mUhty  We  may  as  well  give  a  200  per- 
cent Increase  In  a  depletion  allowance 
for  the  sands  of  the  sea-s  and  the  air  we 
breathe 

Mr  LAUSCHE  What  about  the  fish 
of  the  sea? 

Mr  OORP:  Well.  I  see  hltle  differ- 
ence, really,  between  the  fish  of  the  seas 
and  the  mollusks  of  the  seas. 

I  am  attempting  to  make  two  points; 

First  This  legislation  would  arbi- 
trarily Increase  the  percentage  deple- 
tion for  mollusk  shells  from  5  to  15  per- 
cent— 15  percent  of  what?  Not  of  the 
cost  of  the  shells  that  the  taxpayer  has 
bought 

Second.  There  are  cutoff  points  for 
various  minerals  and  materials.  I  re- 
call that  we  once  had  an  amendment  in 
the  Senate  to  prevent  the  steel  Industry 
from  taking  their  percentage  depletion 
allowance  based  on  the  retail  value  of 
finished  nuts  and  bolts — Instead  of  the 
ore.  Where  Is  the  cutoff  point  on  these 
shells? 

What  is  the  excuse  for  percentage 
depletion?  I  really  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
voke a  debate  on  this  matter  One  of 
these  days,  we  will  have  to  have  a  debate, 
when  the  time  Is  ripe.  Percentage  deple- 
tion has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to 
the  co6t  of  the  natural  resource,  the 
depletion  of  tlie  natural  resource,  or  the 
depreciation  of  tlie  natural  resource.  It 
Is  merely  a  formula  for  tax  reduction 
What  does  this  bill  do  for  mollu.sk  shells? 
It  gives  a  200-percent  Increase  In  that 
formijla. 

Mr  LONG  of  U:)vusiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

M.-   GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  any 
mnllosk  shells  being  used  to  manufac- 
ture cemenf 

Mr.  GORE.  I  .should  think  the  an- 
swer would  be  "yes",  but  that  Is  not  the 
point  I  am  making  I  am  not  talkliig 
about  the  use  to  which  they  are  being 
put.  I  am  talking  about  an  increase  of 
200  percent  In  the  formula  for  tax  re- 
duction for  those  taxpayers  concerned. 

What  I  really  rose  to  plead  for  is  to 
strip  from  the  bill  the  special  Interest 
Items.  Unless  that  Is  done,  we  shall  be 
here  all  night,  if  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  hold  us  here  We  shall 
be  voting  on  H  R.  10  and  more  depletion 
allowance  amendments.  If  this  Is  to  be 
a  grab-all  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  then  I  think  we  shall  be  In  for 
a  lot  of  unwarranted  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  modify  his  amendment.  So  far  as 
the  use  of  drugs  for  old  people  is  con- 
cerned, that  Is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter I  wish  he  would  move  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  tax  provisions  which 
are  unrelated  and  nongermane  to  the 
original  bill  as  Introduced. 


Mr,    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr    LAUSCHE.     With  respect  to  the 

depletion  allowance,  to  whom  do  the 
shells  of  cl8un.s  and  oysters  belong  whin 
they  are  in  the  sea?  Whose  property 
are  they,  and  how  can  It  be  claimed  that 
the  person  who  takes  oysters  and  clams 
out  of  the  .sea  has  suffered  a  depletion  of 
his  capital  property? 

Mr.  GORE.  Only  the  uninformed 
would  make  such  a  claim.  Percentaj-e 
depletion  Ls  not  based  upon  tliat.  This 
Is  but  a  canard  that  is  fostered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Suppose  I  am  the 
owner  of  a  coal  mine.  I  take  the  coal 
out  of  the  earth  and  deplete  my  capita! 
resources  That  is  completely  differeiu 
from  a  harvester  of  clams  and  oysters, 
who  takes  tliem  out  of  the  sea  and  has  no 
ownership  in  them  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor reconcile  the  two  principles? 

Mr  GORE  The  owner  of  a  coal  mine 
would,  as  I  understand  It.  have  a  choice 
between  taking  cost  depletion  or  per- 
centage depletion.  Coal  owners  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  magic  formula  of 
percentage  depletion,  also. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  They  have  a  10  per- 
cent depletion. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
know  of  hardly  any  natural  resource  that 
does  not  have  some  formula  for  percent- 
ai;e  depletion  associated  with  it,  except 
air.  sand  of  the  seas,  and  the  dirt  that 
the  farmer  cultivates.  Then^  is  just  as 
much  reason,  and  perhaps  more,  for 
elvlng  a  farmer  percentage  depletion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  more  reason 
because  the  farmer  owns  the  land  and 
the  fisherman  of  clams  and  oysters  doe.s 
not  own  them.  He  takes  them  from  the 
public  domain. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  this  bUl  gives  to 
those  people  a  200  percent  increase — an 
Increase  from  5  percent  to  15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  fMr.  Williams]  will 
modify  hLs  amendment  and  let  us  vote 
to  strip  the  extraneous  tax  measures 
from  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  made  a  valid 
point.  There  are  23  amendments  in  the 
bill  which  were  nongermane,  only  two 
of  which  deal  with  the  elderly  of  the 
country,  and  they  would  not  go  into 
effect  unUl  1968. 

Much  of  the  argument 

Mr.  JX>NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Who  was  the 
Senator  who  offered  the  first  nonger- 
mane amendment  and  got  it  agreed  to 
in  committee?  I  believe  it  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware   [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Saltonstall  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered was  not  germane,  but  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  revenue  this  year,  next 
year,  or  the  years  after. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loulslsuia.  I  am  not 
talking  about  revenue.  I  am  talkln? 
about  who  offered  the  first  nongermane 
amendment. 
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Mr.    WKIAAMS    of    Delaware.    The 

Senator  should  be  thinking  about  rev- 
enue. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  of- 
fered the  first  nongermane  amendment 
on  clam  shells  to  reduce  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  Who  of- 
fered the  first  nongermane  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Saltonstall  amendment  calls  for  an 
annual  accounting  for  the  assets  and 
liabllilies  of  this  Government.  Why 
blame  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  the  sins  committed  upon  this  bill  in 
all  of  these  depletion  and  campaign 
amendments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Wholly 
nongermane. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
the  23  amendments  we  are  speaking  of 
here  are  the  amendments  that  lose  rev- 
enue in  the  bill.  They  account  for  not 
$310  mlUlon  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana claims,  but  a  loss  of  $500  million  to 
$600  million.  The  committee  estimate 
was  $410  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  of  the  committee 
report  refiectlng  that  figure  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Ttie  amendments  added  to  the  bill  by  your 
committee,  other  tlian  those  relating  to  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act,  are  expected  to 
result  in  an  annual  revenue  loss  (or  expendi- 
ture Increase)  of  slightly  over  $400  million. 
Tvnt  hundred  million  dollars  of  this  la  at- 
tributable to  the  medicare  amendment  mak- 
in?  provision  for  drugs  under  the  BUi>plem^en- 
tar>-  benefit  program.  The  provision  making 
medical  expenses  deductible  In  full  with  re- 
.'ipect  to  most  persona  over  age  65  la  expected 
to  result  In  an  annual  revenue  loso  of  $180 
million.  An  expenditure  of  approximately 
»70  million  every  4  years  also  Is  expected  from 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act.  The  remaining  provlBlona  added  by 
your  committee  are  expected  to  result  In  a 
further  revenue  loss  of  aw>roxlmately  $10 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  estimate  in  the  committee 
report  shows  $410  million  as  the  lowest 
estimate.  The  estimate  given  to  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Treasury  was  between  $500 
million  and  $600  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
the  net  figure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  la 
the  difference? 

There  are  several  sections  in  titles  n, 
in.  and  rv,  none  of  which  are  related  to 
the  elderly.  In  spite  of  all  of  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  here,  parading 
tlie  elderly  around  and  boasting  of  what 
is  going  to  be  done  for  them  In  1968,  there 
are  only  two  sections  dealing  with  that 
subject. 

All  of  the  other  21  sections  represent 
special  tax  treatment  for  some  group. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
vote  on  this  matter  I  am  going  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  frc»n  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Cork]  and  confine  this 
amendment  to  eliminating  all  of  titles 


n,  m,  and  IV  except  those  two  sections, 
sections  202  and  403,  which  deal  with  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  so  modify  the  amendment. 

Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sxLL  of  South  CEirollna  in  the  chair). 
Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  He  should 
remember  that  he  has  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  sunendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  proiKtsee  In  lieu 
of  his  amendment:  Beginning  on  page  184. 
strike  out  sections  201,  203.  204.  205,  206. 
207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  and 
216. 

Beginning  on  page  214  strike  out  title  m. 

Beginning  on  page  222  strike  out  sections 
401  and  402. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  substitute 
amendment  do  what  the  Senator  sought 
to  do  by  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ex- 
actly. I  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian.   It  is  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  tills  substitute  is 
agreed  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
would  knock  out  all  of  titles  n.  HI,  and 
IV  except  sections  202  and  403. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.  Is  that  request 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  strike  out  all  of  titles  11,  m, 
and  rv,  except  those  on  which  there  has 
been  so  much  argument  here  with  re- 
spect to  what  they  are  going  to  do  for 
the  elderly  in  1968. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misimderstanding,  I  shall  outline  just 
what  is  in  these  other  sections.  I  start 
with  section  201,  which  is  the  applica- 
tion of  investment  credit  to  property 
used  in  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Section  202  would  be  left  in  the  bill. 
That  is  the  deduction  of  medical  ex- 
penses of  individuals  age  65  or  over. 

Section  204  deals  with  transfers  of 
stock  and  securities  to  corporations  con- 
trolled by  transferors.  This  Is  the  sec- 
tion we  voted  on  earlier  which  the 
Treasury  Department  identified  as  the 
most  glaring  loophole  ever  proposed  by 
any  congressional  committee  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress.  Under  this  pro- 
posal a  man  could  completely  bypass  the 


capital  gains  structure  as  far  as  diversi- 
fication of  his  stock  holdings.  It  would 
strike  that  section  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelawure.  Next  is 
section  205;  it  deals  with  the  minimum 
amount  treated  as  earned  Income  for  re- 
tirement plans  of  certain  self-employed 
individuals.  This  is  with  reference  to 
HJl.  10. 

Section  206  would  be  stricken.  That 
is  treatment  of  certain  income  of 
authors,  inventors,  and  so  forth,  as 
earned  income  for  retirement  plan  pur- 
poses.    This  would  be  stricken. 

These  sections  do  not  deal  with  elderly 
who  have  been  paraded  here  this  after- 
noon and  for  whom  so  many  crocodile 
tears  have  been  shed. 

Section  207  is  the  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain rents  from  personal  holding  com- 
pany income. 

Section  208  is  percentage  depletion 
rate  for  certain  clay-beanng  altimina. 

Section  209  would  be  stricken — that 
deals  with  the  percentage  depletion  rate 
for  clam  and  oyster  shells. 

Section  210  deals  with  the  sintering 
and  burning  of  shale,  clay,  and  slate 
used  as  lightweight  aggregates. 

Section  211  deals  with  tax  treatment 
on  stock  transactions  and  options,  and 
so  forth. 

Section  212,  deals  with  tax  treatment 
of  per-unit  retain  allocations. 

Section  213,  excise  tax  rate  on  am- 
bulances and  hearses. 

Section  214,  applicability  of  exclusion 
from  interest  equalization  tax  of  certain 
loans  to  assure  raw  materials  sources. 

Section  215,  exclusion  from  interest 
equalization  tax  for  certain  acquisitions 
by  insurance  companies. 

Section  216,  exclusion  from  interest 
equalization  tax  of  certain  acquisitions 
by  foreign  branches  of  domestic  banks. 

Title  m  would  be  stricken,  This  Is 
section  301,  which  deals  with  financing 
presidential  election  campaigns  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  These  would  be 
stricken  along  with  all  the  other  pro- 
posals In  these  three  titles  except  those 
two  sections  of  the  bill  over  which  so 
many  crocodile  tears  have  been  shed  this 
afternoon. 

The  committee  amendment  dealing 
with  the  so-called  drug  amendment 
should  be  delayed  until  next  year,  when 
it  can  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
committee  in  a  workable  form.  We 
would  have  ample  time  to  consider  and 
act  on  it  long  before  the  1968  so-called 
effective  date.  But.  no,  they  want  to  put 
it  In  this  year,  ahead  of  the  election  of 
1966,  promising  the  voters  something 
that  they  wUl  get  in  the  election  year  of 
1968. 

Such  action  is  like  the  President's 
speech  in  Baltimore  today.  Just  ahead 
of  the  1966  elections  he  is  promising  a 
10 -percent  increase  on  all  social  security 
checks  to  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1968.  ahead  of  the  presidential  elections. 
Significantly,  the  tax  to  pay  for  these 
increases  goes  into  effect  in  January  1969, 
after  the  election. 
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It  Ls  tune  this  admlnlBtration  stoppt>d 
playing  politics  with  the  elderly  If  It 
plans  to  do  something  for  them  go  aliead 
and  du  it,  and  if  not  let  U5  stop  talking 
about  It 

We  have  got  a  clean-cut  vote  here 
which  will  not  affect  either  of  two  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  elderly,  about 
whom  so  many  crocod.le  tears  havt  been 
shed  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr  IX;NO  of  LouLsiana  and  Mr 
LAUSCHE  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr  WIIJLI.\MS  of  Dela'Aare  I  will 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Louislai^a 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Ol^ao. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  r>>e.s  the 
Senator  propose  to  delete  his  own  amend- 
ment' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Saltoostall   amendment'      Yes 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  tl'iat. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Lt-t  us 
take  them  all  out.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massac haset Us  iMr 
Saltonstau.  1  us  bemg  reported  In  the 
Hou;se  anyway  It  has  passed  five  times 
in  the  Senate  unanimously  There  Is  no 
objection  to  it.  but  I  am  deleting;  it.  and 
I  am  now  asking  the  Senat-jr  from  Loui- 
siana to  join  the  parade  and  support  u-s 
In  deleting  his  nongermane  amendments. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  if  Uie 
amendment  offrred  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  accepted,  will  it  leave  Llie 
bill  In  the  following  form:  one.  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  was  recommended  by 
the  President  and  the  administration 
dealing  with  equitable  tax  treatment  for 
foreign  Investors  in  the  Uruted  States. 
and  two.  the  relief  that  is  sought  to  be 
given  to  the  eiged.  and  beyond  that,  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
eliminated? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  Is 
correct 

Mr  L.\USCHE  The  Senator  makes 
this  proposal  becau.'^e  he  believes  that 
the  provision  which  he  asked  to  be 
stricken  .should  not  be  In  the  bill  and 
because  he  knows  that  before  we  get 
through  tonight  we  will  have  a  half 
dozen  more  proposals  to  reduce  taxes 
and  give  .special  benefits  to  special 
groups:  is  that  not  correct' 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct.  I  want  to  make  this  clear.  I 
think  that  these  titles  should  be  deleted 
in  their  entirety 

Let  the  administration  get  its  eyes  off 
the  election.  There  has  been  so  much 
said  here  about  opposing  the  amend- 
ment I  had  pending  because  they  wanted 
to  help  the  elderly  All  right,  we  now 
have  a  clean-cut  vote  here  to  strike  out 
the  other  22  proposals  which  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  pointed  out 
are  just  special  tax  deductions  for  special 
groups. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  T 
think  the  pomt  has  been  made  that  near- 
ly everything  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  proposing  to  strike  out.  with  the 
exception  of  the  amendment  on  which  we 
voted,  plus  the  limited  depletion  allow- 
ance, everything  else  In  the  legislation  he 
proposes  to  strike  out  was  approved  by 
the    Treasury,     recommended    by    the 


Treasury,  not  objected  to  by  the  Treas- 
ury- or  by  any  other  department  of  Gov- 
ernment which  was  Involved  So  we  do 
not  have  just  m  these  18  or  19  proposals 
propositions  representing  some  kind  of 
outside  special  interest,  but  we  have  pro- 
posals which  were,  bis  I  said,  with  the 
exception  of  those  four,  not  objected  to 
or  recommended  to  the  House,  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Treasury  We  are  riot  try- 
ing to  put  through  the  Senate  here  today 
18  or  19  special  mterest  bills  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  interested  in  at  all. 
The  Treasury  people  examined  these  pro- 
posals With  the  exception  of  the  one 
amendment  which  we  voted  on  plus  the 
three  amendments  relating  to  depletion 
allowance  We  had  Treasury  support  of 
this  and  adminLst ration  support  of  this, 
too. 

Mr  AIKEN  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Just  referred  to  "outside  special 
interests  ■    Let  me  ask,  outside  what? 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know 
whose  special  Interests  they  are.  They 
are  all  Americans,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned 

Mr    .'MKEN     The  Senatoi  Is  assured 
that  they  are  not  inside  special  Interests? 
Mr   McCarthy     I  did  not  raise  the 
point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  "Spe- 
cial groups  '  was  mentioned.  I  just  point 
out  by  what  line  of  reasoning  can  we  jus- 
tify depletion  allowances  on  clam  .shells 
and  oyster  shells  any  more  than  we  can 
on  clams  and  oysters,  or  of  fish.  W^ere 
are  we  going  to  stop  in  the  depletion  of 
fish  from  the  sea?  Where  are  we  going 
to  stop?  That  Is  the  point  I  am  raisiiig 
Mr  LONG  of  l/oulslana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, clam  shells  are  every  bit  as  subject 
to  depletion  as  limestone.  When  these 
two  products  are  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, they  are  treated  the  same  Lime- 
stone gets  the  depletion  allowance  of  15 
percent  if  it  is  ground  into  a  powder  or 
made  into  cement.  If  it  is  crushed  and 
thrown  onto  the  hlghwiv  as  gravel,  it 
gets  only  a  5-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. That  was  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress. The  limestone  people  explained 
the  problem,  and  Congress  acted  Sub- 
sequently, oyster  shells  beKan  to  be  used 
to  make  cement 

Perhaps  some  of  us  may  think  that 
oyster  shells  belong  to  God,  but  they  be- 
long to  the  US.  Goverrmfient  when  they 
are  found  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
to  the  States  within  3  miles  from  their 
coasthnes.  except  for  Texas.  Florida,  and 
California  which  are  favored  with  bound- 
aries extending  in  miles  out  to  sea. 

When  a  lease  Is  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Government  on  a  bid  basis,  and  the 
lessor  may  pay  $1  million  f  ir  it.  he  goes 
out  and  digs  up  the  oyst-cr  shells  and 
brings  them  Ln.  and  that  product  Is  com- 
petitive with  limestone  It  should  get  the 
same  depletion  allowance  that  limestone 
gets. 

We  can  use  calcium  carbonate,  if  we 
grind  It  out,  to  make  chicken  feed,  but 
It  Ls  still  calcium  carbonate  This 
amendment  will  help  the  chicken  farm- 
ers in  Delaware  because  they  will  be  able 
to  produce  chicken  feed  a  little  bit 
cheaper  with  oyster  shells,  if  they  gel  the 
depletion  eiilowance. 


Mr  McCarthy.  That  is  a  special 
group. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  that  is 
a  special  group,  the  chicken  farmers  in 
Delaware  The  products — oyster  shells 
and  limestone — are  competitive  because 
they  are  chemically  the  same. 

All  tills  amendment  provides  is  that 
the  oyster  shell  people  will  get  the  saine 
tax  treatment  that  the  limestone  people 
do.  Why  has  not  tliat  been  the  case  be- 
fore? Because  when  we  passed  the  law 
on  depletion  allowances,  no  one  was  us- 
ing oyster  shells  for  the  same  purpose 
as  limestone. 

How  about  Georgia  clay?  It  takes  2 
tons  of  Georgia  clay  to  manufacture 
aluminum  that  can  be  made  with  1  ton 
of  bauxite.  If  the  Georgia  clay  is  used 
to  make  aluminum,  it  is  in  competition 
with  bauxite.  If  this  bill  is  approved, 
they  will  get  similar  tax  treatment. 

Some  people  cannot  understand  deple- 
tion. If  Senators  cannot  understand 
depletion.  I  wish  they  would  make  a 
study  of  it,  because  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  depletion  is,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand the  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  To  whom  do  the  oys- 
ters and  clams  with  the  shells  belong 
when  they  are  out  In  the  ocean? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  million 
dollars  is  paid 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  asked  to  whom 
they  belong. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  belong 
to  the  U.S.  Government  if  they  are  be- 
yond the  3-mile  limit,  except  in  Texas, 
Florida,  and  California,  where  they  must 
be  kK-yond  10  miles  If  they  are  inside 
the  10-mlle  or  3-mlle  limits,  they  belong 
to  the  States. 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor  I  will  clarify  the  question 
for  the  Senator  from  OWo 

Tlie  Senator  wants  to  know  who  owns 
them  when  they  are  still  alive:  does  he 
nof 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  know  to 
whom  they  ijelong.  on  the  shelf,  in  the 
ocean,  and  to  whom  they  belong  when 
they  are  on  the  shelf  but  within  the 
boundary-  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McX:arTHY  On  the  shelf,  but 
within  vhe  shell  ■' 

Mr  IJM'SCHE     Let  us  not  be  childish. 

Mr  McCarthy  The  Senator  does 
not  understand  the  problem. 

Mr  L.'^USCHE.  I  do.  Could  the  Sena- 
tor answer  the  question  objectively? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  what  Is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  question  is  if  they 
belong  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  The  shell  or  the 
oyster? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Both  of  them. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  It  Is  a  different 
problem.     The   Senator  answered   that. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  stated  that  the  shells  nor  the 
oysters  belong  to  the  fishermen.  How 
can  it  be  argued  that  there  shall  be  a 
right  to  have  a  depletion  allowance  on 
the  use  of  a  mineral  or  sea  moUusk  that 
does  not  belong  to  a  person? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  shells 

that  we  are  talking  about 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  They  do  not  belong 
to  a  person.  How  can  he  claim  a  tax 
credit  for  exhausting  the  life  of  the  sea? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  shells 
we  are  talking  about  are  the  ones  that 
have  no  oysters  in  them.  They  have  been 
out  there  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
oysters  have  gone.  The  fishermen  dig 
down  there.    They  are  exhaustible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    This  Is  an  example  of 
exhausting  proi^erty  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  will  have 
a  long  time  to  do  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  stay  that  long. 

To  get  a  lease,  a  person  must  bid  for 
it.  It  is  very  competitive.  A  person  may 
bid  $1  million  for  a  lease.  Some  of  them 
are  for  more  than  $1  million.  After 
securing  a  lease,  he  has  a  right  to  take 
oyster  shells  out  of  the  certain  area  cov- 
ered by  the  lease.  That  Is  known  as  an 
economic  Interest.  What  he  Invests  In 
is  something  that  Is  known  as  a  wasting 
asset.  When  that  asset  is  gone,  the  per- 
son is  out  of  business.  It  Is  somewhat 
like  the  example  I  gave  earlier  today.  I 
know  it  docs  not  impress  the  Senator, 
because  he  does  not  recognize  depletion, 
but  every-  accountant  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  the  lobster  fisherman  In  Maine 
should  also  have  the  right  of  a  depletion 
allowance?  Would  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  say  he  should?  The  lobsters 
do  not  belong  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not 
studied  the  problem.  I  just  do  not  know. 
That  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give — 
I  do  not  know. 

I  gave  the  example  earlier  of  a  man 
with  whom  I  went  to  the  bank  In  order 
to  help  him  get  a  loan  to  start  a  flying 
school.  On  a  cash  basis,  according  to  the 
figures,  he  made  a  profit  every  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  broke  and 
going  out  of  business.  Why?  Because 
he  had  .set  a.side  no  fund  for  depreciation. 
The  airplane  was  wearing  out.  He  had 
a  lease  from  the  airport.  The  lease  was 
running  out.  He  had  no  money  to  renew 
the  lease.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had 
had  many  costs,  depreciation,  overhead. 
When  it  came  time  to  renew  the  lease, 
he  was  broke.  He  had  an  old,  worn  out 
airplane.  He  was  worse  off  than  when 
he  started  out.  because  he  had  used  the 
airplane. 

If  a  man  has  a  great  deal  of  oil,  that 
oil  is  valuable  in  place.  It  might  be 
worth  $1  50  a  barrel  in  place.  It  might 
be  worth  $3  a  barrel  when  brought  to  the 
surface.  When  a  person  starts  bringing 
the  oil  to  the  surface,  and  then  nms  out 
of  it.  he  is  out  of  business.  I  know  many 
people  who  are  getting  out  of  the 
business. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  to 
the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate  vote 
affirmatively  on  the  provision  having  to 
do  with  the  old  folks.  The  Senator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  by  agreeing 
with  the  committee.  We  would  like  to  do 
something  for  those  old  people.    I  would 


like  to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion affirmatively.  We  will  have  a  chance 
to  do  that  If  the  amendment  is  not 
modified. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  substitute  amendment.  The  one 
side  effect  of  this  discussion  with  which 
I  am  perfectly  delighted  is  the  provoca- 
tion of  some  debate  and  understanding 
of  what  percentage  depletion  is. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
said  that  moUusk  shells  and  clam  shells 
are  depletable.  I  suppose  so,  in  the  same 
way  as  are  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  But 
what  does  the  word  "depletable"  mean, 
and  what  does  it  imply?  I  should  not 
think  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  continue  to  leave  such 
an  implication,  but  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  whole  technical  field  might 
race  to  the  conclusion  that  percentage 
depletion  is  based  upon  the  depletability 
of  a  resource  and  is  in  some  way  related 
to  it.    It  is  not. 

What  does  this  amendment  provide? 
Here  is  what  it  provides.  Here  is  how 
it  works  out.  The  taxpayer  who  is  sell- 
ing clam  and  oyster  and  mollusk  shells 
for,  say,  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
would  get  a  deduction  from  his  taxable 
income  of  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
product,  in  this  case  just  before  it  goes 
into  the  kiln.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt. 
this  cost  is  far  different  from  the  cost  of 
gathering  shells.  The  taxpayer  gets  this 
formula  for  reducing  his  taxable  income. 
Under  present  law,  he  already  is  entitled 
to  a  percentage  depletion,  to  which,  in 
my  opinion,  he  is  net  equitably  entitled, 
of  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  calcium 
carbonate  before  it  goes  into  the  kiln. 
The  bill  would  increase  the  depletion 
allowance  by  200  percent.  W^y?  All  we 
have  heard  Is  that  it  is  a  depletable  item 
and  that  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  cement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.    In  just  a  moment.  I  will. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Sen- 
ator has  just  made  a  statement 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  a  little  Impetuous.  If  he  will 
wait,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Of  course,  the  big  percentage  deple- 
tion is  for  oil  and  gas — 27 '2  percent. 

Yes,  I  am  delighted  that  this  item  has 
provoked  some  debate  about  percentage 
depletion.  Some  of  these  days,  when  the 
circumstances  are  ripe,  the  Senate  will 
go  to  the  mat  on  this  issue.  We  can 
never  have  true  tax  reform  unless  we  be- 
gin with  the  oil  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance, which  is  the  granddaddy  of 
tax  favoritism. 

But  here,  on  a  bill  to  encourage  for- 
eign investors  to  invest  in  the  United 
States,  Is  an  amendment  to  give  a  200 
percent  Increase  in  the  tax-reduction 
formula  for  the  gatherers  of  mollusk 
sheUs.  It  Is  a  big  business.  We  are  not 
thinking  of  or  dealing  with  one  man  who 
goes  out  with  a  shovel  and  a  bucket  to 
gather  up  a  few  shells.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  large  business.  We  are  giv- 
ing taxpayers  a  tax  break  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  in  my  opinion.  So  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment. 

I  undertook  In  the  committee,  and  I 
am  undertaking  now,  to  support  the  ad- 


ministration in  this  bill,  which  I  think 
Is  a  worthy  bill.  Our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  is  a  severe  and  acute  one. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  help  bring 
capital  to  the  United  States.  Our  out- 
flow is  severe.  Our  imbalance  is  danger- 
ous. This  bill  is  worthy  in  its  purpose. 
I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

But  why  do  we  have  to  load  it?  And 
unless  we  dislodge  this  load  from  its 
back,  I  think  before  the  night  is  over  it 
will  be  much  more  heavily  loaded.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  take  this  step,  which  to 
me  is  a  realistic  one. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  meditating  over  the 
matter,  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  interest  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  be  granted  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  his  original 
amendment  as  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  renew  his  re- 
quest to  modify  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
think  it  would  be  easier.  It  would  save 
two  votes.  We  could  do  with  one  vote 
what  would  otherwise  require  two.  My 
amendment,  as  modified,  would  strike 
out  titles  II.  ni  and  IV,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sections  202  and  403. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will  be 
so  modified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  yeas 
have  been  ordered.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  I>claware,  as 
modified.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  J.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts LMr.  Kennedy!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydings].  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  IMr.  B.\ss].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana ;Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  LMr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
EKsl,  and  the  Sena.tor  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiLLLXMSl,  are  necessarily  absent, 
I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  R.\NDOLPH],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
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Seiuitor  from  N«w  Jersey  fMr  CasiI.  the 
flenators  from  Kentucky  Mr  Coopir 
and  Mr,  Morton  ] .  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  Curtis  I.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  "Mr  Hickenlooper  1.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  Javits  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr  Jordan  1,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  Mr  Pearson '.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  Mr  Procty'  and  the 
Senator  from  Texa^  ;Mr.  Tower!  are 
necessarily  absent 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr  AllottI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr  Morton 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "n.iy  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska fMr  Ct-RTis!  Ls  psUred  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Pxarson  If 
present  and  votln*?.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  ar.d  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr  Jordan'  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Mr  Tower  1  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  42,  as  follows : 

(No    298   Leg  1 
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Aik«ri 

Fong 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Oors 

Muakla 

Bennett 

Harris 

Nelaon 

BOCR* 

Ha.t 

Paatore 

Bunll.-k 

Hnoaka 

Proimlre 

Byrd.  V» 

K\ichM 

Slmp«K>n 

CUrk 

L*u»che 

Symlnicton 

Cotton 

M'lrityre 

Thiormond 

Domlnick 

Munroney 

W',lllam/i.  Del 

F%z\r\.n 

Uundt 
NAYS — a 

Young,  Ohio 

Bayh 

HUl 

Mondale 

Blbla 

Holland 

Moncoya 

Brewster 

Inouye 

M'lrw 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jaclcaon 

Riblcoff 

Cmnnon 

Jordan,  NO. 

Riisael!   S  C 

C^rlMoa 

Long,  Mo 

Ruaaell.  Oa 

DtrkMO 

Long.  La. 

3aIton»tall 

Dodd 

UaKHuaon 

Scott 

Blender 

Msnafleld 

Smith 

Kr»ln 

McCarthy 

Spark  man 

Fulbiight 

M<~Clei:an 

atennla 

onffln 

M.O* 

Talmadge 

Oruenlng 

MiCK>vern 

Yarboro'igh 

Hart  ice 

Vl:;ier 

Young.  N    Dak 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

Allot'. 

Hickpnlooper 

Pell 

Aodenori 

Jav.u 

Prouty 

Bmb 

•Jorrtan.  Idaho 

Randol  ph 

Cmne 

Kennedy,  MaM 

R<.>bert«on 

Church 

K-p.nedT   M  Y 

Srr.athers 

Ooop«r 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Curt  la 

Mrrton 

TyrllngB 

DoMdla* 

Mum 

WUUama.  N  J 

Baatland 

Neiber^er 

Harden 

F'sarnon 

So  the  Eunendment  of  Mr  Williams  of 
Delaware  wa.s  rejected 

Mr.  MANSFTE1J3  Mr  Prf>sldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RiroRD  at  this  point  a  statement 
on  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr  Smathers!. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orderfxl  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKD.  as  follows: 

9raT«MDrr   bt    SnfaTOi    SMarHKU 

Tl»«  bUl  wa  are  now  cooaiderlnt  contain* 
a  proTldon  which  wsm  inserted  dunng  dellb- 
vatlon  on  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Ptnanoe 
Ocnunlttee.  at  my  requeat.  ThU  prorlalon 
vould  continue  rail  dadueUMUty  to  medical 


and  drug  expwiiaee  of  p«raon*  who  are  age  66 

and  over 

In  enacting  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
mente  if  1»«5.  which  la  chiefly  remembered 
f'.jr  Its  medicare  provlalona.  Congreae  Inci- 
dentally enacted  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  would  limit  full 
deductibility  of  such  medical  expenaee  for 
older  clUzeiLa  starting  January  I.  19«7 

The  1J«5  amendnieiit  requires  that  In  com- 
puting Federal  Income  tax  deductlona  for 
medlca;  and  drug  ezpenaes  of  the  elderly,  the 
deduction  must  be  Umlted  to  that  p<jrtlon  of 
such  expense*  which.  In  the  case  of  medical 
expenses,  exceeds  three  percent  of  adjusted 
grfiaa  Income,  and  which  in  the  case  of  drugs, 
exceeda  one  percent  nf  adjusted  groas  income. 
This  amendment  Wim  ermcted  jver  the  •ippo- 
slUon  of  the  Finance  Cciinmlttee.  the  full 
Senate   and  Its  conferees. 

Time  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments ujx3n  which  that  amendment  was 
based  At  the  time.  It  was  argued  that  with 
the  enactment  of  medU\(U-e  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  to  allow  full  deductibility 
of  medlcai  and  drug  expenses  of  the  elderly. 
This  anfij.-nent  faJ].<  .«ihort  ot  the  mark, 
however  Different  pe.ip!e  often  have  differ- 
ent types  lit  medical  expenses,  and  many  of 
these  peoi>le  Qnd  that  medicare  pn'vldea 
minimal  or  no  help  with  their  particular 
health  costs. 

For  example.  4  out  of  5  older  people  suffer 
from  one  or  more  -hronlc  lllnasaea  Chronic 
Illness  often  requires  verv  expen.slve  medi- 
cation on  a  continuing  basis  These  drugs 
are  not  covered  by  medicare  TTiese  pe<jple 
frequently  Incur  ezpen.see  related  to  their 
Illness  but  which  are  not  true  medical  ex- 
pensw.  The  older  woman  who.  because  of 
her  arthrttla.  has  to  pay  a  cleaning  woman 
to  do  her  houaework  la  a  good  Uliistratlon  of 
this.  While  we  cannot  pay  for  her  cleaning 
woman,  the  least  we  can  do  Is  to  permit  her 
to  deduct  all  of  her  out-of-pocket  direct 
medical  and  drug  expenses 

Howeyer.  It  Is  clear  that  the  elderly  can 
sua  incur  large  medical  expenses  which  are 
not  covered  by  medicare  Among  expenses 
not  so  covered  are  drugs,  dental  bills,  nurs- 
ing home  care  which  is  not  preceded  by  at 
least  three  days  in  a  hosrpltal.  or  which  is 
beyond  medicare  entitlement,  private  duty 
nursing,  and  hospitalization  beyond  medi- 
care entitlement  for  ooe  "spell  of  sickness  " 
In  fact,  there  are  many  of  our  older  com- 
patriots who  can  exp>ect  to  receive  no  hospital 
benefit  whatever  from  medicare  t>ecause  the 
only  hospital  or  hospitals  In  their  areas  have 
not  quail  fled  under  medicare,  for  one  reason 
or  another  In  view  of  these  consideraUons. 
It  Is  clear  that  many  senior  citizens  need  full 
deductibility  of  medical  and  drug  expenses 
as  much  as  they  ever  did. 

It  was  also  argued  that  restricting  the 
deductibility  of  medical  expenses  for  Ameri- 
cans In  this  age  group  would  raise  revenue 
needed  to  finance  medicare  However  it  is 
Inequitable  to  raise  taxes  upon  this  age 
group  to  finance  medicare  when  taxes  are 
not  being  raised  on  any  other  age  group  for 
this  purp<jse. 

Therefore  my  amendment  In  the  bill  which 
Is  before  us  would  restore  full  deductibility 
to  medical  and  drug  expenses  of  those  who 
are  86  and  over,  and  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  the  deduction  be  Umlted  to 
the  portion  of  such  expenses  over  certain 
percentages  f  adjusted  gross  Income,  I  hope 
the  HfviJie  ■. infereee  this  time  will  see  the 
daslrabllr.y  of  permitting  full  deductibility 
of  tnese  expenses  and  that  tiie  Senate  po- 
tlUon     iii    this   issue   will    prevail 

Mr  HAIirXF  Mr  Prfsident  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  955  and  ask  that 
;t  b*'  statt-d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  Is  a^  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"SBC. — Pkecentacx  Deplxtion  Rate  tor  Clat 
AND  SHAL.X  Used    in  Makjno  Scwes 

PIPX. 

"fa^  Rat« — Section  613(b)  (relating  to 
percentage    depletion    ratee)     is    amended  - 

"ill  by  striking  out  "and  clay  used  or  sold 
for  use  for  purp<")ses  dependent  on  Its  re- 
fractory properties'  In  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clay  used  or 
sold  for  use  for  purposes  dependent  on  lis 
refractory  propertlee.  and  clay  and  shale  used 
or  sold  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe-. 

■■'2 1  by  inserting  after  'shale.'  in  para- 
graph i5)(A)  'except  shale  described  in 
paragraph  (3  I  (B) .'.  and 

'•(3)  by  striking  out  'sewer  pipe."  In  para- 
graph (5l (B) 

"(b)  Tkkatment  PnoctssEs — Section  613 
(c)  (41  (relating  to  treatment  processes  con- 
sidered as  mining)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  applies'  In  8ubf)aragraph  (G)  'and  of 
clay  and  shale  used  or  sold  for  use  In  the 
nmnufacture  of  sewer  pipe'. 

"(c)  ErrccTTvx  Date --The  amendments 
made  by  .subsections  (at  and  (b)  shall  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  " 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  U^c 
amendment  deals  with  the  depletion- 
allowance  .schedule  that  was  discussed  lii 
the  committee.  At  that  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  1  offered 
a  different  amendment  which  involved 
clay 

I  was  informed  at  the  time  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
covered  the  situation  intended  to  bo 
covered  in  my  amendment  when  In  fact 
it  did  not 

My  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  the  15-r>ercent  depletion  allowance 
allowed  for  other  products,  but  especial- 
ly cement  and  other  clay  products,  shall 
be  allowed  for  clay  used  In  sewer  pipe.s. 
At  the  present  time  It  Is  not  only  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage,  but  It  is  aLw 
treated  In  a  different  fashion  than  other 
clay  products. 

I  understand  that   the  Senator  from 
GeorKla  [Mr   TalmadgeI  proposes  to  of 
fer  an  amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr  TALMADOE  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana refers  Ui  .sewer  pipe  made  from  clay 
but  not  brick  Brick  comes  from  the 
same  category  of  material 

I  ask  the  dlstlnKuLshed  Senator  from 
Indiana  If  he  will  mcxlify  his  amend- 
ment as  follows- 

On  page  2.  line  2  after  "sewer  pipe"  in- 
sert   "and  brick" 

On  page  2.  line  6.  Insert  "building  or  pav- 
ing brick  and"."  before  "sewer  pipe".  On 
page  a.  line  13  alter  "sewer  pipe"  Insert  "and 
brick". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  BO 
modify  my  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
U)  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
.sociatc  myself  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  on  this  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI. 

We  agreed  to  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee that  I  thought  covered  these  items. 
However,  it  was  discovered  later  that  It 
did  not. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  Indicated  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  not  acted  on 
when  it  was  considered  in  committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
as  amended  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
.same  unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  heartily 
for  his  thoughtfulness,  research,  and 
forethought  in  ob.serving  that  this  point 
was  involved  and  In  getting  it  in  the 
lorm  of  an  amendment. 

I  shall  certainly  heartily  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
it.  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  £isk  that 
I  be  made  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  desire  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
.should  like  permission  to  be  listed  as  a 
cosiwnsor 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
add  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  the  same  request. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  add 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  be  so  kind, 
I  should  like  him  to  place  my  name  on 
the  amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  add 
the  Senator's  name. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  remember,  some 
years  ago  we  had  a  problem  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  connection 


with  the  taxation  of  clay  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  after  a  meeting  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  regulations 
were  revised  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
problem.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  anticipated 
that  that  would  take  care  of  the  problem, 
but  it  did  not  take  care  of  this  point. 
The  matter  could  not  be  clarified  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  without 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Therefore,  is  this 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
designed  to  take  care  of  the  problem  that 
was  raised  by  a  change  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  system  policy  a  couple  of  years 
ago? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  background. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
permission  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  shall  be  glad  to  do 

90. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thfe  Senator  had  an  amendment  in 
the  committee,  and  we  had  agreed  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  which  had  something  to 
do  with  clay.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
was  informed  in  the  committee  that  we 
thought  perhaps  the  Carlson  amendment 
took  care  of  the  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senator  discovered  that  it  did 
not  t^e  care  of  the  problem  and  that 
the  Carlson  amendment  related  to  an  en- 
tirely different  problem.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  situation,  I  should  imagine 
that  we  would  have  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  all 
the  cosponsors  who  are  associated  with 
the  timendment,  I  have  no  objection  to 
it.  We  will  go  to  conference  and  see 
what  we  can  work  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  legislation  expands 
into  four  new  programs  the  depletion  al- 
lowance principle  that  has  become  im- 
properly, in  my  opinion,  embedded  in 
our  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
state  it  correctly.  It  is  percentage 
depletion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  percentage 
depletion. 

Until  now,  there  have  been  three 
grants  made  in  the  expansion  of  the  per- 
centage depletion.     This  is  a  fourth. 

We  are  today  witnessing  the  repetition 
of  what  happened  2  years  ago,  when  the 
tax  bill  was  before  us,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  started  out  by  asking  the 
removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  women's 
handbags.  Then  he  came  up  with  the 
fur  tax.  Then  he  came  up  with  the 
Jewelry  tax.  Then  Senator  Hartke  came 
up  with  the  removal  of  the  band  Instru- 
ment tax.  Then  another  Senator  came 
up  with  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
ballpoint  pens.  One  after  the  other, 
there  was  this  deluge  of  amendments 
offered.    That  Is  what  Is  happ>enlng  now. 


I  wonder  whether  this  is  the  last 
amendment  that  will  be  offered,  or 
whether  others  are  in  preparation.  We 
are  witnessing  what  could  be  called  mob 
action.  One  grant  has  been  made  to  one 
group.  When  that  one  grant  was  made, 
the  second  group  stepped  up  with  the 
label,  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth.  It  has  now  come  to  13  or  14. 
I  am  interested  to  know  what  other  de- 
mands will  be  made  before  we  get 
through  tonight. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
measure. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wliile  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
amendment,  I  do  think  that  there  is  a 
logical  case  for  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  offered 
involves  clay  used  to  manufacture  sewer 
pipe.  If  the  pipe  is  manufactured  with 
cement,  the  limestone  that  goes  into  the 
cement  is  subject  to  a  15-percent  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  argument  of  the 
clay  people  is  that  they  should  have  the 
same  allowance  their  competitor  receives. 
That  is  the  basis  of  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment, 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  will  survive 
the  conference.  Tlie  amendment  has 
some  merit,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  will  be 
willing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out  that  this  measure- 
ment of  competition — competitive  rela- 
tivity— is  not  in  keeping  with  the  history 
of  the  development  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. It  started  out  as  an  estimate  of 
discoverj'  cost,  not  competitive  relation- 
ship. Then  it  developed  into  a  formula 
for  tax  deduction  which  is  called  per- 
centage depletion. 

If  what  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  is  a  correct  justification, 
then  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  give 
to  coal  27.5-perccnt  depletion  because  it 
competes  with  gas  as  a  fuel  element. 
This  is  not  a  correct  yardstick.  In  fact, 
the  correct  yardstick  of  depreciation  or 
depletion  is  the  relative  use  of  and  deple- 
tion, wear  and  tear,  of  the  cost  of  a  re- 
source. 

Percentage  depletion  has  no  relation- 
ship to  this,  nor  does  it  have  a  relation- 
ship, to  start  with,  to  the  cora.oetitive 
nature  of  the  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  cosponsored.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FiTLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are 
absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee    [Mr.   Bass],    the 
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Senator  from  Illliiots  [Mr  DorcLASl,  the 
Senator  fnjtn  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land',  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ^Mr 
HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  KenneoyI  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana i  Mr  Metcalf!,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr  Moss  I.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mrs  Neuberger'.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlr«lnia  1  Mr  Randc  lph  ; , 
the  Senator  fmm  \'!n?inla  Mr  Robert- 
son', the  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
Sm.^thers!,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Mr  Williams  1  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  piesent 
and  votme  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss'  and  the  Senator  from  'Wesi  Vir- 
ginia Mr  Randolph)  would  each  vote 
"yea  • 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Case!,  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Ci>oper 
and  Mr  Morton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska fMr  CvRTisl.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr  HickenloopehI,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  !  Mr  JavitsI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr  Jordan],  the  fjena- 
tor  from  Kan.sas  [Mr  Pearson!  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr  Pro^ty], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower     are  necessarily  absent 

If  pre=;ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ( Mr  Allott  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr  Ct'rtlsI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr  Morton!,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  Mr  PxarsonI,  anc  the 
Senator  fmm  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vn'e    yea" 

The  re.«:u!t  was  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  1 9  as  follows : 

(No    299  Leg  1 
YEAS— 62 


Bartlett 

Hams 

Monroney 

Bayb 

Hurtko 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Hill 

Miindt 

Bible 

Holland 

Murphy 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Riblct-.ff 

Burd.rn 

Inouye 

R'jaaell.  S  C. 

Byr'l.  Vi 

Jackson 

Russell.  Oa. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Sal  ton*  tall 

Cannon 

Kiictael 

Simpooa 

CSarlaoa 

Look.  Mo. 

Sparkinan 

Cotton 

Long.  La 

Slennls 

Dlrkser. 

Ma<rnuflon 

SvminRton 

Dndd 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Oominick 

McClellan 

ThiirmoDd 

Blender 

MrO-e 

Tarborough 

Krvin 

Ml- Govern 

Toung.  N  Dak 

Fknnln 

Mclntyre 

OrueninK 

Miller 
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AUten 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

BoKijs 

Mansfield 

Srott 

ClA-H 

Mondale 

Smith 

FDn< 

Morse 

Wllllam.0.  Del. 

Oon; 

Muslue 

Young.  Ohio 

OrliBn 

Nelson 

Han 

Paste  re 
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Allott 

Ha- den 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

PeU 

Bfws 

Javlta 

Prouty 

CMe 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Church 

K<'nnedy.  Mbsb 

Robertaon 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  NT 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Metoalf 

Tower 

Doug:u 

Morton 

TvcUdrs 

Ka&tland 

MoiM 

WllUama,  N  J. 

FuJbrlKht 

N'uberger 

So  Mr  liARTKK's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  a*:reed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  de.sk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  will  be  stated  for  tlie  In- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  assistant  leKlslatlve  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  231.  line  3  strike  out  'July  1. 
1968"  and  Inaert  "January  1.  1968 '. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  can 
explain  the  amendment  in  2  minutes.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
will  accept  It 

On  this  amendment,  the  effective  date 
of  the  provision  In  the  bill  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  drugs  to  the  elderly  is  based 
on  whichever  occurs  first,  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  the  monthly  premium  for  par- 
ticipation raised  pursuant  to  section 
1829 1 b>  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  or,  two, 
July  1, 1968. 

In  other  words.  If  certain  matters  are 
complied  with  and  the  machinery  Is  set 
up.  and  so  forth.  It  would  take  effect  the 
first  month  after  that;  but,  otherwise,  as 
the  bill  now  reads,  it  would  go  to  July 
1,  1968. 

I  stated  In  colloquy  concerning  the 
elderly  that  If  they  were  going  to  receive 
this  benefit,  we  should  make  It  possible 
that  they  receive  It  sooner  than  July  1. 
1968.  Thus,  my  amendment  simply 
moves  the  date  forward  6  months,  to 
take  effect  January  1.  1968.  Instead  of 
July  1.  1988.  which  I  undersUnd  is  likely 
to  be  the  approximate  date  to  be  trig- 
gered off  by  the  machinery  that  would  be 
In  action. 

I  want  to  make  sure  of  it.  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  said  that  I  would  accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  glad  to  accept  It. 
It  is  a  worthy  amendment  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  consider  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  tliat 
it  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hartke  Is  as  follows: 

Oa  page  189.  after  Une  25  insert 
"3mc.  306.  RZMOVAi.  of  Special  LiMriATioNS 
WrrH  RsspccT  to  DxDOcriBiLrrY 

or    CONT»IBtrTION8    TO    PlNSION 

Plans    by    SzLr-EMPLOTKO    In- 

DIVTBOALS 

"(ft)  Removal  or  Sptcial  LiMrrATioNS. — 
Paraifraph  (10)  ot  section  404(a)  (relating 
to  special  limitation  on  amount  allowed  aa 
deduction  for  seU-employed  Individuals  lor 
contnbutlona  to  certain  penaloc.  etc.,  plans) 
Is  repealed. 

••ib)(l)  Each  of  the  following  provlslona 
of  section  401   Is  amended  by  strllLlng  out 


'(determined  without  regard  to  section  404 
(a)  (10) )'  each  place  It  appears: 

"(A)    Subsection   (a)  { 10)  (A)  (U) . 

"(B)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (d) (5) . 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  Bubsectlon  (d) 
(6). 

"(D)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)(1). 

"(E)  Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection   (e)  (3). 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  404 
(e)  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsection  (a) 
(lO))'. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  and  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  404(e)  axe 
each  amended  by  striking  out  '(determined 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (10)  there- 
of)". 

"(c)  DmNmON  or  Earned  Income. — Sec- 
Uon  401(c)(2)  (relating  to  deflnlUon  of 
earned  income  for  certain  pension  and  proflt- 
sharlng  plans)  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  "(A)  In  Gknebal — The  term  "earned  in- 
come" means  the  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  (as  defined  In  section  1402(a)), 
but  such  net  earnings  shall  be  determined— 

"  "(1)  only  with  respect  to  a  trade  or  bVL>;l- 
neaa  in  which  personal  services  of  the  tax- 
payer are  a  material  Income-producing  fac- 
tor. 

"•(Ml  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4i 
and  (5)  of  section  1402(c). 

"■(HI)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
is  treated  as  an  employee  under  sections 
3121(d)(3)  (A).  (C).  or  (D).  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1402(c),  and 

"'(Iv)  without  regard  to  items  which  are 
not  included  In  gross  Income  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  such  Items. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  section 
1402.  as  In  effect  for  a  taxable  year  ending 
on  December  31.  1962,  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  In  effect  for  all  taxable  years 
ending  before  such  date.' 

"(d)  ErrECTivE  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1967. " 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson].  The  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr  Smathers]  Is  unable 
to  be  present  today. 

This  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to 
further  liberalize  the  Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals" Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962. 

The  proposed  amend.ment  which  em- 
bodies the  provisions  of  H.R  10  as  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  of  Represenf- 
atives  by  a  unanimous  vote,  is  designed 
to  improve  the  Self-Employed  Individ- 
uals" Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962  by 
amending  certain  restrictive  features  of 
the  act  which  have  prevented  the  full 
utilization  of  it  by  the  self-employed. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  amendment  cor- 
rects two  inequities  in  existing  law.  It 
would  permit  a  self-employed  to  deduct 
the  entire  amount  he  contributes — but 
not  in  excess  of  $2,500.  of  cour.sc — for 
his  own  retireniciU  benefits— the  same 
£is  he  may  do  for  contributions  on  behalf 
of  his  other  employees. 

The  50-percent  limitation  in  the  pres- 
ent law  is  neither  fair  nor  logical.  Orlc- 
Inally.  this  limitation  was  designed  to 
place  the  self-employed  plans  on  a  par 
with  those  plans  In  which  the  employee, 


as  well  as  the  employer,  contributes  to 
the  cost  of  the  benefits. 

Tlie  fact  is  that,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  over  70 
percent  of  the  plans  registered  under  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
.•\ci  do  not  require  contributions  from 
the  employee  but  are  financed  entirely 
by  the  employer. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  rare  case  where  the 
employee  pays  for  one-half  of  his  bene- 
fits. Tlius.  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the 
limitation  on  the  around  that  only  half 
of  the  contribution  represents  a  contri- 
bution by  the  self-employed  as  an  em- 
ployee rather  than  as  an  employer. 

Second,  it  would  remove  the  30-per- 
cent limitation  on  "earned  income"  to  be 
considered  fur  plan  purposes.  Since  the 
allowable  contribution  for  the  self-em- 
ployed is  basoti  upon  his  earned  income, 
the  existina;  limitation  means  that  the 
individual's  net  earnings  must  be  at 
least  $83,333.33  if  he  is  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  of  $2,500 — 30 
percent  of  $83,333.33  is  $25,000;  10  per- 
cent of  $25,000  is  $2,500. 

The  arithmetic  alone  demonstrates 
that  it  is  highly  unreali.stic  to  attribute 
only  30  percent  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
business  to  personal  services  and  that  the 
act  is  of  little  help  to  small  businessmen 
and  farmers. 

The  new  definition  of  "earned  income" 
will  continue  to  require  that  substantial 
personal  services  be  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness if  deductions  are  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  contributions  for  the  self-em- 
ployed individual's  benefit.  Deductions 
will  not.  therefore,  be  allowed  for  con- 
tributions ba.sed  on  income  derived  solely 
from  capital. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
amendment  makes  no  change  in  the 
basic  structure  of  the  act.  The  more 
stringent  requirements  with  respect  to 
coverage  of  cinployie.s  and  the  benefits 
which  must  be  provided  them  will  re- 
main in  effect  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  scK-employed. 

Let  me  explain  in  a  little  more  detail 
why  the  proposed  amendment  is  desira- 
ble to  make  the  Self-employed  Indi- 
viduals' Retirement  Act  an  effective  one 
for  the  self-employed. 

When  the  act  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1962,  it  represented  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  years'  effort  to  provide 
some  means  by  which  the  self-employed 
could  adopt  pension  plans  for  their  re- 
tirement and  deduct  a  part  of  the  cost 
thereof  in  computing  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability.  Although  the  self- 
employed  were  prevented  from  doing 
this,  the  tax  laws  for  many  years  had 
permitted  the  corporate  employer  to  es- 
tablish pension  plans  and  deduct  the 
cost  thereof,  including  the  cost  of  pen- 
sions for  employees  who  were  also  owners 
of  business. 

The  1962  act  did  not  by  any  means 
equate  the  tax  benefits  of  the  self-em- 
ployed and  the  corporate  employers. 
While  a  step  in  the  ripht  direction,  it  im- 
posed numerous  Imitations  on  the  self- 
employed.  Experience  with  the  act 
since  1962  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
objectives  of  the  act  have  not  been  ful- 
filled.    In   March   of    1965.   the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph],  chairman  of  the  Sut>com- 
mittee  on  Employment  and  Retirement 
Incomes  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate,  held  hearings  on 
the  general  problem  of  extending  pri- 
vate pension  coverage.  Several  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  fact  that  adop- 
tion of  retirement  plans  by  the  self-em- 
ployed had  been  small  indeed. 

When  Congress  considered  legislation 
in  1962,  it  was  estimated  that  some  6 
million  self-employed  who  pay  income 
taxes  would  be  permitted  to  establish 
retirement  plans  under  the  act.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  these  people  employ 
about  9  million  indi\aduals.  So  there 
are  approximately  15  million  people  who 
could  be  covered  under  pension  plans  for 
the  self-employed.  However,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  reports  that  as  of 
March  31.  1966,  only  some  22,000  plans 
had  been  adopted,  covering  less  than 
40,000  people.  In  the  same  period  quali- 
fied retirement  plans  were  adopted  by 
corporations  which  covered  over  1,250.- 
000  employers.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  to  date  coverage  of  the  self-em- 
ployed and  their  employees  has  been 
negligible. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  poor  ac- 
ceptance of  the  act  by  the  self-employed 
is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  in  1962  the 
Treasury  estimated  the  cost  of  the  act 
would  amount  to  around  $115  million  for 
the  first  year,  while  the  actual  cost  for 
1964  was  only  some  ?0  million.  The 
Treasury  Department  estimates  that  only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  self- 
employed  took  advantage  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  1964. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  act 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  is  quite  ap- 
parent when  one  examines  the  many 
limitations  imposed  on  the  self-em- 
ployed. In  addition  to  imposing  require- 
ments as  to  coverage  of.  and  benefits  for, 
employees  not  found  in  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  corporate  plans,  the 
act  limits  the  amount  which  a  self-em- 
ployed may  set  aside  for  his  own  retire- 
ment to  10  percent  of  his  earned  income 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  the  smaller.  On 
top  of  this  basic  limitation  are  two 
restrictions  which  have  proved  to  be  par- 
ticularly burdensome: 

First.  The  act  limits  the  amount  which 
the  self-employed  may  deduct  for  tax 
purposes  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  plan  for  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  Thus,  the  maximum  de- 
duction imder  the  act  is  one-half  of 
$2,500  or  $1,250. 

Second.  The  act  also  restricts  the 
amoimt  of  earned  income  which  will  be 
recognized  for  contribution  purposes 
where  capital,  as  well  as  personal  ser\- 
ices,  is  a  material  factor  in  tlie  produc- 
tion of  income.  In  such  a  case,  earned 
income  cannot  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
net  profits  from  the  business  except  that 
the  amount  of  the  individual's  earned 
Income  cannot  be  reduced  below  52,500 
by  operation  of  this  rule  if  the  individ- 
ual renders  personal  services  on  a  sub- 
stantially full-time  basis. 

Just  recently,  the  Washington  Post 
contained  an  editorial,  under  date  of 
October  10,  1966,  which  I  would  like  to 


read  at  this  time.     It  is  entitled  "Parity 
in  Pensions"  and  states  as  follows: 

Under  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  self- 
employed  p>ersons  are  permitted  to  make  pen- 
sion fund  contributions  on  their  own  behalf 
up  to  a  limit  of  $2,500.  But  since  only  half 
of  that  amount  may  be  taker,  as  a  deduction, 
the  tax  treatment  of  the  self-employed  Is  not 
as  favorable  as  that  accorded  corporate  em- 
ployes  In   the  same   Inconae  bracket. 

The  House  of  Representatives  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  passed  an  amendment  that  would 
permit  the  self-employed  to  deduct  100  per- 
cent of  their  pension  fund  contributions. 
But  the  Senate  Finance  Coirimlttee  rejected 
the  measure.  Even  though  the  Treasury 
wotUd  suffer  a  modest  loss  of  revenue,  the 
Senate  ought  to  go  along  with  the  House  In 
putting  the  self-employed  ttixpayer  on  a 
parity  with  others. 

There  is  just  one  other  change  made 
in  the  proposed  amendment,  and  that  is 
that  it  would  make  its  provisions  effec- 
tive as  of  January  1,  1968. 

Equality  for  18  million  self-employed 
and  their  employees  is  long  overdue. 

The  revisions  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  are  just  and  fair,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  them  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  as  did  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  partial  list  of 
associations  endorsing  H.R.  10  in  the 
89th  Congress: 

Contracting  Plasterers"  &  Lathers  Inter- 
national Association. 

Tlie  American   College   of  Radiology. 

Society  of  American  norists. 

American   Dental   Association. 

A&£ocl.-it;on  of  Consulting  Management 
Engineers.  Inc. 

The  Authors  League  of  America.   Inc. 

American  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

American   Farm   Burea\i    Federation. 

American   Podiatry   Assc>ciation. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

American   Association   of   Medical   Clinics. 

American  Optometric  Association. 

National  Wholesale  Furniture  Salesmen's 
Association. 

American    Bar    Association. 

American  Hotel  &  Motel  Associations. 

National    Association   of   Women   Lawyers. 

American  Medical  Association. 

National    Livestock   Tax    Committee. 

American  Veterinary  Medical   Association. 

Society  of  Magazine  Writer.^;. 

National  Society  of  Profe.-^slonnl  Engineers. 

American  Society  of  Industrial  Designers — • 
Indii.^trlal   Designers  Institute. 

National  Council  of  Dance  Teachers  Or- 
ganization. 

National   Society   of   Public   Accountants. 

American  Chiropractic  Association. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  ot 
the  United  Stotes. 

Bureau  of  Salesmen's  National  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

American  IrLstltute  of  Certified  PmbUc 
Accountants. 

Tliat  is  only  a  partial  ILst  of  associa- 
tions endorsing  the  measure. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  I 
thiiik  most  of  us  are  aware  that  it  repre- 
sents an  equitable  measure  and  should 
be  adopted  by  a  solid  majority. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  also  wish 
to  state  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  MoHTONl  has  authorized  me  to 
state  that  he  heartily  endorses  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  an  Inequity  existed  as  to 
the  tax  treatment  accorded  self-em- 
ployed persons  who  desired  to  establish 
private  retirement  plans.  Einploye.- 
contributions  to  retirement  plant  have 
been  tax  deductible  for  some  time  and 
nontaxable  to  the  employees  un'JI  re- 
tirement benefits  are  actually  received 
The  law  discriminated  against  self-em- 
ployed persons  by  requiring  them  to  pay 
taxes  on  income  they  set  aside  for  retire- 
ment. Farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
small  businessmen  make  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  group 

Congress  recognized  that  discrimina- 
tion did  exist  and  enacted  the  Self-Em- 
ployed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement  Act 
of  1962  This  measure  has  tended  to  re- 
duce the  d Lsc rim i nation,  but  it  has  fallen 
demonstrably  short  of  achieving  Its  ob- 
jective 

Under  the  Self-Employed  Individuals 
Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962.  most  farm- 
ers are  classified  as  "owner-employees." 
Owner-employees  are  authorized  to  con- 
tribute up  Uj  10  percent  of  their  earned 
Income,  but  not  more  than  $2,500  per 
year,  to  a  retirement  plan  and  to  claim  a 
Federal  tax  deferral  for  50  percent  of 
such  contributions. 

However,  in  the  case  of  farme-s.  the 
benefits  of  this  act  are  drastically  limited 
by  a  restrictive  definition  of  •earned  In- 
come." If  the  earnings  of  an  "owner 
employee"  are  a  joint  product  of  personal 
services  and  invested  capital,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  farmers,  not  more  than 
the  larver  of  $2,500  or  30  percent  of  the 
taxpayer  s  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment may  be  treated  as  earned  income 

Limiting  the  deferral  to  50  per-ent  of 
the  contributions  has  retained  a  serious 
Inequity  with  respect  to  self -err  ployed 
retirement  programs  Conseq  jently, 
very  few  retirement  programs  have  been 
esUblished  The  restriction  that  earned 
Income  must  be  arbitrarily  computed  at 
30  percent  of  net  earnings  has  made  the 
program  meaningless  to  farmeis  and 
other  self-employed  who  m'ost  inve.^t 
capital  as  well  as  labor  In  their  enter- 
prises 

If  enacted,  this  proposal  would  emove 
both  the  50-percent  and  30-percer  t  limi- 
tations For  example,  self-employed  In- 
dlvldual-s.  professional  and  farmer,  with 
a  $10,000  net  income  could  contribute 
$1,000  annually  toward  an  authorized 
retirement  program  and  deduct  the  full 
amount  This  program  would  apply 
only  to  Income  where  the  self-employed 
Indlviduars  labor  was  a  material  Income- 
prL'.'.ucing  factor 

There  Is  a  misconception  that  a  provi- 
sion Included  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Investors  Act  corrects  the  seri- 
ous Inequity  and  discrimination  In  our 
tax  laws  This  is  not  true  That  provi- 
sion simply  sutes  that  the  self-employed 
will  not  be  discriminated  against  until 
his  net  income  exceeds  $«.600  per  year 
It  is  clear  that  an  individual,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  must  earn  more  than 


that  in  any  given  year  before  he  Is 
able  to  set  aside  funds  for  retirement 
purposes  It  Is  also  true  that  the  provi- 
sion does  nothing  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  only  50  percent  of  his  contri- 
bution can  be  treated  as  a  tax  deduction. 

The  provisions  of  H  R  10.  as  passed 
by  the  House,  correct  the  problem  rather 
than  confuse  the  situation  I  believe 
that  is  the  Job  we  want  to  accomplish 
today 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to  People  have  been  lobbying 
for  15  years  that,  because  corporations 
have  retirement  plans  and  because  an 
employee  puts  his  money  into  it  and  has 
no  vested  interest  In  It  until  he  retires 
and  pays  no  tax  on  It  until  he  starts 
drawing  the  money,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
others  who  do  not  have  these  plans 
should  be  protected  and  should  have  a 
deduction  of  $2,500  to  set  up  tlielr  own 
retirement  funds. 

If  these  employees  are  so  protected. 
there  is  a  loophole  that  should  be  closed. 
This  measure  moves  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  closing  that  loophole  The 
pending  timendment  would  discriminate 
by  using  that  loophole  as  a  precedent 
against  every  worklngman  who  paid  a 
social  security  tax.  He  cannot  deduct 
the  social  security  tax  that  he  puts  Into 
the  fund,  although  his  employer  can  de- 
duct his  contribution  as  a  necessary 
expense. 

This  amendment  would  discriminate 
against  all  Federal  employees.  Senators 
are  under  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  they  know  that  the  7  percent 
tliat  they  contribute  to  their  retirement 
fund,  which  is  matched  by  7  percent 
Qovemment  money.  Is  money  on  which 
they  have  paid  a  tax  Here  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  a  doctor,  making  $75,000  a 
year,  shouid  receive  a  better  tax  treat- 
ment than  Members  of  Congress  receive, 
or  should  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment over  our  own  Federal  employees 
who  pay  Into  the  retirement  fund  money 
on  which  they  have  paid  a  tax 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  de- 
duction of  $2,500.  on  which  a  person 
would  not  have  to  pay  a  nickel  of  tax 
for  what  he  puts  up  It  would  be  used 
mainly  by  doctors  and  lawyers  and  others 
who  are  making  more  than  $25,000  a 
year  It  would  be  a  complete  deduction. 
above  what  they  are  allowed  for  their 
own  expenses,  for  providing  for  their 
own  retirement. 

It  would  make  better  sense  to  allow 
a  man  l»  deduct  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
surance policy  to  provide  for  the  living 
expenses  for  his  wife  and  children  In 
the  event  he  should  die  at  an  early  age 
It  would  make  better  .sense  to  deduct 
the  expenses  for  an  insurance  policy  to 
provide  for  food  for  tiiat  wife  and 
children. 

There  are  ail  kinds  of  expenses  for 
which  an  argument  for  deduction  would 
be  more  compelling  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  deduct  the  expense  of 
paying  rent 


Mr.   GORE      Mr.  President,   will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  would  the  Senator 
compare  the  fairness  in  an  act  of  ti.e 
Senate  to  permit  doctors,  lawyers,  ai.d 
dentists,  who,  according  to  the  Trea,<;- 
ury,  would  receive  75  percent  of  the  e 
benefits,  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
mium of  a  retirement  Insurance  policy, 
with  giving  to  people  who  have  a  tragedy 
in  their  families  a  deduction  for  hospital 
costs? 

Yet  this  amendment  provides  a  deduc- 
tion for  an  investment  for  one's  own  re- 
tirement, but  does  not  provide  for  a 
deduction  for  all  the  other  expenses  that 
arc,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  more  worthy 
and  more  emergent 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  as  among  personal  expenses,  it 
would  .seem  to  me  to  make  better  sense 
to  let  a  man  deduct  the  cost  of  burying 
his  wife  than  to  deduct  tlie  cost  of 
putting  aside  a  large  retirement  fund 
for  himself.  As  among  personal  e.\- 
penses.  this  Is  one  of  the  most  unnece.s- 
sary  a  person  could  have.  It  Is  entirely 
up  to  him  whether  he  wants  to  do  it. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
leave  every  worklngman  under  social 
security  paying  taxes  on  every  nickel  he 
puts  up  for  his  retirement.  He  cannot 
deduct  it  Yet  the  Senator  would  pro- 
vide deductions  for  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  We  would  pick  out  a  few 
specially  privileged  people,  a  few  wealthy 
Individuals,  and  prefer  them  over  the 
whole  rank  and  file  of  Americans 

This  amendment  would  attempt  to 
enlarge  an  already  existing  loophole  in 
the  tax  law.  We  ought  to  close  the  loop- 
hole rather  than  enlarge  it  If  I  could 
get  enough  votes.  I  would  close  It  ncv. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  get  the  votes;  that 
is  the  only  reason  I  am  not  trying  to  do 
it.  We  would  save  $500  million  a  year 
If  we  could  close  that  loophole. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.       I  yield. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Did  the 
Senator's  committee  conduct  any  hear- 
ings on  this  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  did  not  conduct  hearings  on 
it  this  year,  but  we  have  votfd  on  this 
matter  many  times.  We  have  con- 
ducted hearings  on  it  In  years  gone  by. 
and  never  agreed  to  it. 

We  have  agreed  that  we  would  treat 
these  people  the  same  as  if  they  were 
tKDth  employer  and  employee,  and  let 
them  deduct  50  percent  of  it,  so  that 
they  could  put  aside  $2,500  for  their 
own  retirement,  and  could  deduct  $1,- 
250  of  It. 

It  was  contended  tiiat  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  did  not  get  much 
benefit  from  the  self-employment  re- 
tirement plan,  so  the  bill  was  amended 
to  help  them 

But  as  far  as  the  100-percent  deduc- 
tion part  of  H.R  10,  we  would  not  buy 
that  Mr  President,  in  all  fairness.  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  a.stc 
the  Senator.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  sec- 
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retarles  who  work  for  those  doctors 
and  lawyers  would  be  covered,  and  are 
not  covered  now,  under  the  same  pen- 
sion plan? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
not  asking  for  it.  They  would  like  to 
have  a  pay  raise.  They  need  the  money 
to  pay  their  current  expenses  such  as 
rent  and  food. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  argument  which 
ihe  Senator  makes  is  really  against  pen- 
sion plans  in  toto. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  fail  to  provide 
coverage  for  a  person  who  sacrifices 
himself  in  electing  to  go  ahead  as  an 
individual,  and  try  to  make  his  own  way 
as  an  individual  entrepreneur,  and  not 
sacrifice  his  soul  to  a  soulless  corpora- 
tion— because  the  lawyer  in  the  cor- 
poration can  be  covered,  and  his  coun- 
terpart In  the  outside  world  who  makes 
his  own  way  cannot;  the  doctor  in  the 
corporation  will  be  covered,  but  the 
doctor  on  the  outside  is  not;  the  secre- 
tary in  the  corporation  Is  covered,  but 
the  secretary  on  the  outside  is  not. 

When  we  speak  of  equality,  that  Is  the 
type  equality  we  are  talking  about.  I 
think  there  Is  no  question  but  that  there 
is  discrimination  in  all  of  this.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  eliralnate  pension 
plans,  and  suggest  that  as  a  substitute, 
I  wOl  be  glad  to  see  what  the  vote  will 
be  on  that  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  amendment 
would  double  the  tax  benefits  now  avail- 
able for  the  retirement  savings  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  other  self-employed 
individuals.  Under  present  law,  a  self- 
employed  individual  may  contribute  10 
[jercent  of  his  earnings — up  to  $2,500 — 
to  his  pension  plan  and  take  a  tax  de- 
duction for  one-half  of  this  contribution. 
The  proposal — which  was  the  main  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  10  passed  by  the  House  In 
June — would  make  the  full  contribution 
tax  deductible. 

This  amendment  would  result  In  an 
estimated  revenue  loss  for  the  first  year 
It  is  effective  of  up  to  $30  million.  For 
the  second  year,  the  estimated  revenue 
loss  would  be  Increased  to  about  $50 
million. 

This  amendment  would  divert  sub- 
stantial Federal  tax  revenue  to  provide 
tax  reductions  for  a  very  narrow  group 
of  highly  paid  professional  people,  at  a 
time  when  the  possibilities  of  a  general 
tax  increase  are  very  much  in  the  public 
mind.  Revenue-losing  measures  such  Eis 
this  could  well  push  the  President  and 
Congress  closer  to  such  a  general  tax 
Increase. 

In  more  detail — 

The  experience  to  date  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  self-employed  pension  plans 
represent  a  tax  reduction  arrangement 
for  the  better  off  professional  man,  with 
doctors  heading  the  list.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  loss  Involved  in  the 
amendment  would  go  to  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  dentists.  Indeed,  one-half  of  the 
total  revenue  loss  would  go  to  individuals 
In  these  professions  with  Incomes  over 
$25,000. 

The  amendment  would  represent  an 
automatic  tax  reduction  for  those  self- 
employed  already  making  pension  con- 


tributions since,  without  any  change  in 
their  contributions,  their  tax  deductions 
will  double.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
loss — about  $20  million — for  the  first 
year  would  be  directed  to  this  automatic 
tax  reduction — of  which  $15  million 
would  go  to  better-off  professional 
people. 

For  the  future.  It  is  likely  that  the  in- 
cresised  tax  benefits  will  only  serve  to 
attract  more  of  the  same  class  of  high- 
income  self-employed  into  pension  plans. 
These  plans  by  their  very  nature  can 
have  only  limited  value  to  the  plumber, 
the  small  shopkeeper,  or  the  farmer — 
the  savings  of  these  people  are  needed 
for  their  businesses,  to  meet  the  social 
security  tax  on  their  self-employment  in- 
come, and  for  their  family  obligations — 
and  therefore  are  not  generally  available 
to  be  set  aside  in  private  retirement  plans, 
and  none  at  all  for  the  ordinary  laborer, 
the  fellow  we  used  to  call  the  "working 
stiff."  It  is  apparent  that  self-employed 
pension  plans  are  attractive  only  to  a 
class  with  liquid  assets  and  already  pos- 
sessing sufiBclent  security  so  that  some 
assets  can  be  set  sislde  permanently  until 
retirement.  The  only  class  meeting  these 
conditions  Is  the  better  off  professional 
group.  This  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
Canadian  experience  over  more  than  6 
years  under  a  similar  pension  arrange- 
ment for  the  self-employed.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  arrangement  have  been  highly 
concentrated  in  the  upper  income  groups. 

I  would  suggest,  with  no  disrespect  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
that  If  he  wishes  to  pursue  H.R.  10  as 
such,  it  ought  to  be  considered  separately, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  measure  pend- 
ing before  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  California  had 
wsmted  me  to  yield  for  a  question.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  here  in  behalf 
of  a  group  of  self-employed  people  in  a 
craft  of  which  I  was  a  member  for  about 
30  years,  the  highly  paid  actors  in  Holly- 
wood, most  of  whom  survive  for  a  career 
the  average  length  of  which  is  7  V2  years. 
This  Is  proved  by  statistics.  Many  of 
them  have  2,  3,  or  4  years  of  high  earn- 
ings, and  many,  Including  the  present 
Junior  Senator  from  California,  have 
paid  as  high  as  86  percent  of  their  gross 
earnings  In  Income  taxes. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  statements 
made  earlier  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  behalf  of  older 
people.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
we,  the  actors  In  Hollywood  of  my  era, 
are  now  Joining  those  ranks.  I  shall  be 
ready  very  shortly — on  June  4  next  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  had. 
at  our  own  expense  some  20  years  ago. 
to  establish  a  home  for  our  own  indigent 
people.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  we  had  In  that  home  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  had  signed  contracts  for 
the  greatest  number  of  dollars  over  the 
shortest  period  of  time. 

There  are  greet  athletes  from  time  to 
time  who  have  had  tax  troubles.  Joe 
Louis,  one  of  the  great  champions  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  his  race, 
has  had  tax  troubles. 


I  could  give  a  list  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  motion  picture  profes^on  who  might 
have  been  saved  embarrassment  and 
might  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  after  the  years  of  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  had  passed  by  had  there 
been  such  a  bill. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  given  any  thought  or  concern  to 
these  people  with  high  Incomes  over  a 
short  period  of  time  who  disappear  to 
unknown  places. 

I  know  where  they  go  because  I  made 
it  my  business  to  find  out. 

I  ask  If  those  people  are  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 
to  self-employed  actors,  for  whom  the 
Senator  speaks,  they  are  very  fine  people. 
One  of  the  finest  things  that  I  can  say 
about  them  is  that  I  did  not  see  any  of 
that  group  coming  in  to  ask  for  any  spe- 
cial advantage. 

In  the  1964  act  we  cut  the  top  tax  rate 
from  91  percent  to  70  percent.  If  a  per- 
son was  actually  paying  86  percent  of  his 
income  in  taxes,  we  probably  doubled 
his  take-home  pay  as  a  result  of  the  1964 
tax  cut. 

There  was  also  an  averaging  provision 
in  that  bill.  One  could  average  his  In- 
come over  a  several-year  period. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  understand  that  ap- 
plies to  writers  but  not  to  actors.  I  may 
be  incorrect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  applies  to 
everybody.  By  averaging  his  earnings, 
a  person  can  save  a  great  deal  of  taxes 
that  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 
This  woiUd  be  of  help  if  he  had  to  quit 
acting  for  some  reason.  A  number  of 
provisions  are  contained  in  the  law  In 
order  to  help  such  a  person. 

I  am  looking  at  the  data  that  was  pro- 
vided to  us  by  the  Treasury.  This  was 
made  available  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
CMnmittee. 

Let  us  see  who  is  taking  advantage  of 
what  we  have  already  done  for  the  self- 
employed.  With  all  the  deductions  and 
the  money  going  into  this  program  right 
now.  60  percent  of  this  is  from  the  re- 
turns of  doctors,  physicians,  surgeons, 
optometrists,  and  other  medical  spe- 
cialists, and  60  percent  of  the  actual  de- 
ductions benefit  doctors. 

I  must  say  that  lawyers  do  not  use  this 
provision  as  much  as  I  thought  they 
would.  Perhaps  they  will  later.  Ten 
percent  of  the  deduction  taken  is  for 
lawyers.  If  we  consider  the  two  groups 
together,  doctors  and  lawyers,  that  con- 
stitutes 70  percent. 

■When   we   do    this    for    doctors    and 
lawyers,  can  we  m  good  conscience  turn 
down  a  worklngman  if  he  comes  In  and 
says,  "You  did  it  for  them.     Why  not 
give  us  the  same  deduction  on  the  money 
we  put  up  in  social  security  that  you 
gave  to  the  doctors  and  lawyers?     We 
need  it  a  lot  more  than  they  do." 
How  can  we  turn  them  down? 
Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.     How  can  we  turn  down 
the  Government  employee  who  wants  a 
deduction  from  his  taxable  Income  for 
his  contribution  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem? 


«>c  M  t: 
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Mr  LX3NO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  It 

If  we  do  all  of  this,  the  cost  would  be 
absolutely  fantastic  No  one  could 
tmamne  the  cost  of  the  pro«;ram  If  we 
were  ui  pursue  this  principle 

It  Is  hard  to  explain  to  the  folks  back 
home  why  we  did  so  much  for  the  rich 
and  so  little  for  the  poor 

Why  should  we  discriminate  against 
working  tieople  in  favor  of  the  rich? 

It  IS  difficult  to  explain. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  great  grati- 
tude amonj?  those  who  are  wealthy. 
However.  I  should  think  that  more  folks 
would  resent  It 

Mr  M'-CAKTHY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    I ONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield. 

Mr  MiC.ARTHY  Mr  President,  the 
records  show  that  only  38.000  people 
take  advantage  of  this  provision  That 
means  that  only  one  two-hundredths  of 
1  percent  of  the  people  are  benefiting 
from  this  provision  in  the  law 

We  are  taking  an  inequity  and  en- 
larKins?  upon  It.  When  we  enlarge  upon 
an  inequity.  It  does  nnt  m^ke  It  more 
equitable  It  Increases  the  Inequity 
against  those  who  do  not  benefit  from 
such  a  provision 

There  Is  no  reason  to  say  that  we 
should  not  go  ahead  and  exteml  this 
provision  to  everybody  and  provide  that 
everybody  can  put  10  or  20  percent  of 
their  tnc<^mp  into  such  a  fund 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  According 
to  the  calculations  of  the  Senator,  the 
number  involved  is  only  one  two- 
hundn^dths  of  l  ;)ercent 

Mr  M.  CARTIIY  Thirty-eight  thou- 
sand ta.xpayprs  are  taking  advanta«e  of 
this  gimmick  If  we  extend  this  to  other 
people,  It  might  increase  that  n  amber 
We  might  be  benefiting  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  of  the  wenlthy  taxpayers.  It  Is 
estimated  a.s  a  high -cost  estimate,  that 
this  ip.vol'.es  $60  million  of  special  In- 
terest to  benefit  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
people 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yU«!d' 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLslana  I  yield 
Mr  HARTI-:E  Mr  Pre<!ldent.  what 
was  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment U;  19t32  ft.s  to  the  cost  of  the 
1962  law  It  was  $11.t  million,  and  the 
actual  cost  was  $9  million  The  answer 
Is  very  simple  It  did  not  do  the  job  It 
was  meant  to  do  It  did  not  cover  the 
poor  employees  It  did  not  cover  the 
secretary  working  for  a  self-employed 
man.  with  one  or  two  people  In  the  office 
The  secretaries  working  downtown  are 
not  treated  alike  If  one  works  In  an 
oflQce  In  which  there  are  pension  plans, 
that  Is  well  and  good,  as  long  as  he  works 
for  a  big  company 

Why  should  we  discriminate  against 
the  little  mail  and  against  the  poor 
farmer  who  makes  his  own  way  through 
life  and  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
not  surrender  to  the  big  corporations? 
Why  should  all  not  be  treated  the  same'' 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  reason 
It  did  not  cost  as  much  as  the  Treasury 
Department  estimated  was  that  only  the 
rich  took  advantage  of  the  provision. 
The  same  kind  of  people  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  provision.     It  Is  the  rich 


people  who  will  take  advantage  of  it  and 
get  twice  as  much  advantage  as  they  are 
receiving  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  either  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  or  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana, 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
subject  to  make  a  speech. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  what  the  facts  are.  I  would  like  to 
have  one  of  the  Senators  try  to  set  me 
straight  on  this  matter. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment was  made  a  while  ago.  I  thought, 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  if  a 
laboring  man  were  working  in  a  Job 
covered  under  social  security  he  would 
be  making  his  social  security  contribu- 
tion and  the  employer  would  likewise  be 
making  such  a  contribution.  The  em- 
ployer would  deduct  his  50  percent  of  the 
contribution  and  the  workingman  would 
have  to  do  the  same  and  then  pay  taxes 
on  his  social  security  contribution. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  part 
that  the  employee  c<jntrtbutes  Is  not  de- 
ductible. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  contribution  that  a 
worklngman  makes  to  the  social  security 
deduction  is  taxable. 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix)ulsiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct  If  the  worklngman  puts  up 
approximately  5  percent  of  his  wages  for 
soc'al  security,  that  is  money  on  which 
he  has  paid  taxes.  The  taxes  have  been 
withheld  from  his  Income  on  the  money 
that  he  must  put  up  to  pay  for  social 
security. 

When  the  doctors  and  lawyers  came  In 
asking  for  a  50-percent  deduction  pro- 
vision. I  was  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
We  passed  the  bill  at  their  request  in 
order  to  let  them  deduct  half  of  what 
they  put  up  on  the  theory  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  employees,  the  boas  would 
put  up  half  and  his  half  would  be  de- 
ductible. 

The  part  that  the  employee  puts  up  Is 
not  deductible  That  is  personal,  on 
which  he  has  paid  a  tax. 

It  was  my  theory — and  It  was  my 
amendment  to  this  proiwsal — to  say 
that  we  would  let  them  deduct  half  of 
it.  so  we  would  treat  them  the  same  as 
a  worklngman  on  social  security,  or 
parallel  to  our  Government  employee 
program,  or  Just  atxjut  the  same  as  we 
treat  a  fellow  working  for  the  railroad. 
The  railroad  puts  up  half,  and  that  is 
deductible  for  the  railroad,  and  the 
worklngman  puts  up  half,  and  he  pays 
taxes  on  it. 

So  we  passed  a  law.  with  Senator 
SitATHERS  managing  it  on  the  floor.  He 
has  sponsored  this  proposal  for  many 
years,  and  he  agreed  to  this  amendment. 
So  we  would  treat  the  self-employed  the 
same  as  we  treat  an  employee.  On  the 
theory  that  If  he  Is  the  boss,  we  will  let 
him  deduct  the  half  that  would  be  at- 
tributable to  the  employer  if  he  were 
working  for  someone,  and  he  would  pay 
taxes  on  the  half  that  would  be  attribut- 
able to  him  as  an  employee  So  we  will 
give  him  the  same  break  as  though  he 
were  working  for  an  employer  and  each 


were  putting  up  half.  Well,  they  are 
not  satisfied. 

Mr  BAYH.  May  I  ask  a  question,  for 
clarification? 

The  fac.  Is  that  the  employee  has  al- 
ready paid  taxes  on  the  amount  that  is 
deducted  from  his  wage,  which  goes  into 
social  security? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  So  do  the  Government 
employees. 

Mr  BAYH.  May  I  ask  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  Is  no  question 
about  what  happens  in  that  situation. 
We  are  not  talking  about  social  security. 
We  are  talking  about  pensions.  Every- 
one knows  that  in  a  pension  it  is 
simple — employees  do  not  pay  taxes  on 
pensions.  No  employee  pays  taxes  on  a 
pension,  but  it  is  given  to  him  in  lieu 
of  wages.  When  they  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  get  those  benefits, 
the  benefits  are  in  lieu  of  wages. 

There  are  very  few  contributory  plans 
any  more.  The  contributory  pension 
plan  Is  being  retired  out  of  existence. 
Under  the  noncontrlbutoiy  penslo.T 
plans,  the  employer  pays  the  entire 
amount  of  the  pension  into  the  fund, 
and  the  employee  does  not  pay  one  penny 
of  the  tax  on  it. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  poor 
secretai-y.  who  works  for  a  lawyer, 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  dififerent 
from  that  In  which  a  secretary  who 
works  for  Sunshine  Corp.  is  treated. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  very  good  and  specific  reasons  for 
rejecting  this  amendment. 

First,  H.R.  10  is  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  ought  to  be  considered  sep- 
arately and  on  its  own  merits.  There 
are  times  when  the  Senate  must  proceed 
by  amendment  In  tax  matters,  but  this 
Is  not  one  of  them.  This  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  as  a  separate  bill.  It 
should  be  so  treated  here. 

Second,  this  amendment  provides  sub- 
stantial tax  reduction  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  for  Increasing,  not 
reducing  taxes.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
will  apparently  continue  to  require  more 
and  larger  expenduuies,  and  Secretary 
McNamara  will  undoubtedly  have  a  f-jr- 
ther  report  on  this  when  he  returns  from 
Saigon. 

Third,  the  amendment  favors  unduly 
a  small  and  select  group  of  taxpayers. 
In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  recent  address  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  Surrey : 

Perhaps — as  resp^-cts  H  R.  10  plans — the 
money  should  come  from  the  taxprtyer  him- 
self Much  as  our  doctor  friends  and  we 
lawyers  dislike  to  admit  it.  in  actual  practice 
the  self-employed  pension  plan  becomes  a 
tax  reduction  arrangement  for  the  better  off 
professional  man.  with  drjctors  heading  the 
list  Ove.'  75  percent  of  the  present  HR  10 
deductions  are  taken  by  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  dentists,  and  they  would  thiis  obtain 
75  percent  of  the  tux  revenue  Involved  in 
the  finding  revL^ion  Indeed,  about  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  lost  would  go  to  indi- 
viduals In  these  profeMlons  with  incomes 
over  $25,000  These  plans  are  not  for  the 
plumber,  the  small  8hopkeep>er.  or  the 
farmer — the  savings  of  these  people  are 
needed  for  their  businesses.  ^^  meet  the 
sofial  security  tax  on  the  self-employed,  and 
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tor  their  family  obligations— and  therefore  much  and  what  kind  of  income  is  sub-  So  long  as  these  benefits  are  withlri 
flxe  not  avauabic  for  H.R.  10  plans.  ject  to  tax  at  certain  specified  rates,  reasonable  lunits,  they  serve  a  useful 
Agianceat  Canadian  experience  with  these  perhaps  this  Is  something  which  we  must  social  purpose  and  it  is  proper  for  the 
plans— where  there  Is  full  deduction  up  to  accept.  But  we  do  not  need  to  make  Gtovemment  to  encourage  employers  to 
$2,500  without  a  50- percent  limitation  and  matter's  worse  every  time  some  change  is  assist  in  providing  reasonable  security  for 
„.„,«,=,„»r,t^iT,o»  ^^^^^  employees  during  retirement,  and 

for  their  participating  more  equitably  In 


no    employee    cover;it,'e     requirement^-elnce  _„_--_^ 

S  nVu'Ts^T.  T^  ^^rsTtl';- i^e?-  '  I^-  of  no  Member  of  the  Congre  j 

the  rate  of  participation  exceeded  an  almost  who    Is    not    m    favor    of    encouraging^ 

negligible  figtire— S'j   percent^-oniy  In  the  through  proper  means,  the  setting  up  oi 

professional  p-oup— where  we  find  over  40  pension  plans  by  employers  for  the  bene- 

percent  of  the  ductors  and  dentists  and  24  flt  gf  employees.    These  plans  now  cover 

percent  of  the  lawyers  participating^    As  re-  ^^  great  many  employees — wage  earners. 


spects  Incomes,  the  rate  of  participation  is 
quit*  low — never  above  6  percent^ — ^under 
$10,000  Income— but  is  about  30  percent  In 
the  $20,000  to  $100,000  cla.'^s  It  is  apparent 
that  H.R.  10  plans  are  atl'actlve  only  to  a 
class  with  liquid  assets  and  already  jjossess- 


ordinary  salaried  employees,  and  higher 
salaried  executives — and  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  all  to  the  good,  provided  proper 
restrictions  are  observed.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  is  only  through  a  pension  and 


ing  sufficient  security  so  that  some  assets  profit-sharing  plan  that  a  worker  can 
can  be  set  aelde  permanently  until  after  g^jn  a  rightful  Share  of  the  earnings  of 
age  65— and  the  only  class  meeting  these    j^^  employer,  and  have  security  and  de- 


condltlons  Is  the  better  off  professional  group. 
This  la  not  to  say  that  the  matter  ends 
here,  but  It  Is  rather  to  point  out  that  it 
appears  the  H.R  10  approach  to  problems  of 
retirement  has  a  distinctly  limited  usefulness 
to  the  great  majority  of  self-employed  per- 
sons, and  that  the  very  small  group  of  pro- 
fessional  persons  which  does  benefit  is  not 


cent  living  standards   for  his  old   age. 
But  there  must  be  restrictions. 

Today  we  are  faced,  not  with  the  ex- 
amination of  a  restriction  which  might 
correct  some  abuses,  but  with  the  broad- 
ening of  a  relatively  new  device  which  is 
to  be  brought  in  under  the  tent.    This  is 


in  such   need   that   the  present  advantages  pretty  near  the  whole  camel,  because  we 

must  be   expanded   at   once.     Any   change  ^^^  ^^^   ^j  jj^jg  amendment  is  adopted, 

should  at  least  await  a  resolution  of  Issues  jj       ^^    self-employed  taxpayer,  who 

in  the  broader  area  of  pension  plans.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^_ 

In  addition  to  these  specific  points,  ever  business  or  profession  he  happens  to 

H.R.  10  is  wrong  in  principle  and  runs  operate,  to  remove  more  of  this  profit 

counter  to  our  basic  philosophy  of  taxa-  from  current  taxation,  not  for  the  pur- 

tion.  pose  of  seeing  to  it  that  his  employees 

Mr    Pre.sident,  one  of  the  hallmarks  share  adequately  in  the  profits  of  the 

of  modern  economic  democracy  is  the  business,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 


graduated  income  tax.  This  is  the  one 
mechanism  which,  more  than  any  other, 
places  the  burden  of  financing  the  coun- 
try's defen.se  and  carrying  out  necessary 
services  which  the  modern  industrial 
state  must  render  its  citizens  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  most  able  to  bear 
that  burden.  Without  some  such  mech- 
anism as  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  eco- 


duclng  his  current  taxes. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  existing  laws 
relating  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  are  inequitable  in  that  the  self- 
employed  are  discriminated  against.  It 
Is  proposed  now  to  remove  an  alleged  in- 
equity by  allowing  the  self-employed  to 
operate  more  nearly  like  the  owiier- 
managers  of  corporations  now  operate 


nomic  democracy  will  not  long  endure,     in  setting  up  pension  plans  for  them- 


And.  without  (x-onomic  democracy,  polit- 
ical democracy  as  we  know  it  is  doomed. 

Our  tax  laws  are  riddled  already  with 
provisions  which  constitute  open  attacks 
against  our  system  of  graduated  income 
taxes.  Many  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  pension,  profit  sharing,  stock  option, 
stock  purchase,  and  deferred  compensa- 
tion plans  con.stitute  just  such  an  attack. 
This  amendment,  the  substance  of  H.R. 
10.  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  arsenal  of 
weapons  of  those  who  would  batter  down 
these  walls  which  seek  to  guard  economic 
and  political  democracy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  pension  and 
proflt-.sharing  plans  have  no  place  In  our 
economy.  They  definitely  do.  But  that 
place  needs  a  close  reexamination.  On 
the  basis  of  the  need  for  extensive  tax 
reform,  today  is  surely  not  the  time  to 
act  to  widen  the  gap.  We  badly  need  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  tht  whole  area  of 
pension  and  profit  sharihg  and  see  what 
changes  are  in  order.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  many  changes  are  in  order  and,  in 
fact,  badly  needed. 

In  a  complex  economic  order  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  having  complex  tax 
laws.  Tlie  definition  of  properly  taxable 
income  in  any  and  all  circumstances  Is 
not  an  easy  matter.  Therefore,  we  have 
exceptions,  and  exceptions  to  the  excep- 
tions when  we  come  to  define  Just  how 


selves.  An  alleged  Inequity  Is  thus 
sought  to  be  cured  by  the  widening  of 
another  loophole  rather  than  by  closing 
off  existing  areas  of  favoritism.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  some  that  provisions 
of  law  can  be  "equalized  '  by  taking  away 
some  benefits  to  which  the  recipients 
have  no  legitimate  claim. 

It  Is  quite  imderstandable  that  some 
self-employed  citizens  and  many  others 
look  with  envy  at  the  tax  advantages  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors  who  happen 
to  be  officers  or  employees  of  certain 
corporations.  A  quick  glance  at  some  of 
the  tax  advantages  provided  by  law  for 
corporate  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  will  explain  why  this  is  true. 

The  law  permits  coi-porations  fully  to 
deduct  from  taxable  income  their  contri- 
butions to  qualified  pension  plans. 
Some  corporations  have  pension  plans 
only  for  their  salaried  employees. 
Others  have  plans  for  all  employees  but 
many  of  these  have  separate  and  less 
generous  plans  for  hourly  employees. 

Moreover,  the  corporate  contribution 
to  the  pension  plan  of  which  an  employee 
is,  or  may  become,  a  beneficiary,  is  not 
currently  taxable  as  income  to  the  em- 
ployee-beneficiary. Such  benefits  only 
become  taxable  income  to  the  employee 
when  an  actual  distribution  is  made  to 
him. 


the  profits  of  the  business. 

Tlie  proponents  of  H.R.  10  legislation 
claim  a  discrimination  against  the  self- 
employed  exists  because  the  self-em- 
ployed are  unable  to  receive  a  tax  benefit 
for  accumulating  and  setting  aside  their 
own  retirement  funds  for  their  own  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  benefit.  It  Is  con- 
veniently overlooked  that  existing  laws 
relating  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  permit  a  tax  deduction  by  the  em- 
ployer for  setting  aside  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employees,  a  different  mat- 
ter altogether. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  certainly  do 
allow  abuses  in  the  field  of  pension  and 
profit  sharing.  The  correct  solution  to 
the  alleged  inequity,  however,  lies  neither 
in  the  creation  of  yet  additional  inequi- 
ties nor  in  the  wholesale  condemnation 
of  a  proper  pension  plan  philosophy  w  ith 
appropriate  implementing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Many  questions  are  involved.  The 
basic  question  is  whether  government, 
particularly  the  Federal  Government, 
should  encourage  employers  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  economic  security  and 
decent  livitig  standards  for  their  em- 
ployees for  the  years  in  which  these  em- 
ployees are  no  longer  productive.  This 
question  has  been  answered  affirmatively 
by  the  Congress.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties for  abuse,  however,  and  corrective 
legislation  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  Federal  Government  reward  a 
taxpayer  for  setting  aside  some  of  his 
own  funds  for  his  own  use  at  some  later 
date?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  an  unqualified 
-No." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  negative 
answer  should  apply  also  to  the  owner- 
managers  of  closely  held  corporations. 
But  I  have  made  little  progress  over  the 
years  on  this  approach. 

As  an  adjunct  to  social  security,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
porate employee  did  not  always  receive 
in  current  compensation  his  fair  share 
of  the  earnings  of  his  corporate  em- 
ployer, the  Federal  Government  quite 
properly  began  to  encourage  corpora- 
tions to  establish  pension  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  laws  and  regulations  were 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  prevent  many 
abuses  by  corporation  owners  and  man- 
agers, while  at  the  same  time  they  did 
not  require  sufficient  coverage  for  the 
lower  salaried  or  hourly  workers  em- 
ployed by  corporations. 

Although  private  pension  plans  of  one 
kind  or  another  have  been  in  existence 
in  this  country  since  1875.  they  did  not 
reach  significant  proportions  until  after 
the  enactment  of  the  1942  tax  code. 
Since  that  time  private  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  have  grown  rapidly 
both  in  numbers  of  individuals  partici- 
pating In  such  plans  and  in  the  assets 
represented  by  the  accumulated  reserves 
of  such  plans. 
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One  of  the  real  Inequities  or  short- 
comings now  existing  In  the  pension  field 
U  a  laclc  of  coverage  for  several  million 
employees  of  corporate  and  other  types 
of  enterprises,  plus  a  lack  of  definite  and 
early  vesting  of  rights  In  the  as&t^ts  of 
the  varloiis  plans  In  which  c«3vered  em- 
ployees are  participating  This  Is  the 
real  Inequity  in  the  pension  field,  and 
only  by  expending  and  broadening  cov- 
erage for  the  ordinary  employees  can 
such  employees  participate  fully  and 
equitably  In  the  profits  of  the  cnrp^ira- 
tlons  and  other  enterprises  for  which 
they  labor  and  produce  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  ordinary  employee  be  guar- 
anteed decent  living  standards  In  his 
nonproductive  years,  unle&s  Government 
programs  are  to  be  extended,  broadened 
and  amplified 

The  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  give  reasonable  tax 
deductions  to  business  enterprises  for 
setting  aside  funds  for  reasonable  bene- 
fits for  the  bona  flde  employees  of  those 
enterprises  is  well  established  and  quite 
properly  so  This  principle  should  con- 
tinue to  be  followed,  and  a  greatly  Im- 
proved social  security  system  Is  needed 
as  well 

Rewarding  the  Individual  by  reducing 
his  own  taxes  merely  because  h^  sets 
aside  funds  out  of  h:.s  own  current  in- 
come for  hb  »wn  benefit  during  later 
years,  however,  Ls  an  altogether  different 
matter  Under  no  philosophy  of  taxa- 
tion except  a  uxatlon  bctsed  on  con.'ump- 
tlon  rather  than  income  could  such  a 
proposition  be  acceptable  The  .sali's  tax 
la  based  on  this  philosophy  To  date,  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  seen  (It  to 
adopt  such  a  tax  except  to  a  limited  de- 
gree In  certain  excLses  We  hope  to  elimi- 
nate these  excises 

The  ordinary  employee  of  the  c<3rpo- 
ratlon  or  other  type  of  enterprise  needs 
additional  pension  plan  protection  This 
amendment  does  very  little  toward  that 
end 

The  Individual  taxpayers  who  com- 
prise the  effective  management  of  the 
large  corporations  need  to  be  considered 
Strict  limits  should  be  placed  on  the  tax 
deductions  which  corporations  can  re- 
ceive for  beneflt-s  to  these  employee-man- 
acers 

The  self-employed.  If  they  have  sufB- 
dent  Income  to  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  provisions,  are  able, 
without  benefit  of  the  provisions  uf  this 
bill,  to  provide  for  their  own  disability 
and  reUrement  The  lawyer  and  doctor. 
for  example,  enjoy  high  compensation 
and  a  part  of  their  current  Income,  after 
taxes,  can  be  set  aside  for  future  needs 
Wirthermore.  they  build  up  a  pra-tlce 
which  will  bring  them  an  Income  In  later 
years  There  Is  no  enforced  retirement 
for  doctors  and  lawyers.  The  farmer, 
retailer,  or  other  small  businessman  can 
buUd  up  an  Inyeatment  In  his  farm  or 
business  which  will  provide  for  himself 
and  his  family  in  his  later,  less  produc- 
tive years.  TTils  is  the  traditional  wa  /  of 
building  up  an  Investment  In  this  country 
and  U  still  possible,  despite  the  compe- 
tition from  large  enterprises,  so  long  as 
we  have  an  expanding  and  growing 
economy 


Of  course,  there  are  several  million 
self-employed  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  set  aside  substantial  sums  of  money 
out  of  current  earnmgs  These  people 
most  spend  all  of  their  current  earnings 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies These  are  the  self-employed  who 
are  most  in  need  of  assLstance  in  provid- 
ing for  their  nonproductive  years  but 
this  amendment  Is  of  no  assistance  what- 
soever to  this  large  group  A  tax  deduc- 
tion for  settmg  aside  $2,500  per  year  out 
of  current  iiicome  is  worse  than  mean- 
ingless to  the  head  of  a  family  earning 
$3,500  per  year  It  is  meanliagful,  of 
course,  to  the  lawyer  or  doctor  earning 
upwards  of  $25,000  per  year.  It  Is  help- 
ful to  those  who  need  little  help 

H.R  10  has  a  long  history,  but  I  do 
not  propose  to  detail  It  here  In  1960. 
spokesmen  for  the  Treasury  Department 
objected  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
In  the  form  In  which  It  had  ijassed  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  Treasur>- 
made  a  counterproposal  In  effect,  this 
counterproposal  states.  "We  will  go 
along  with  the  creation  of  a  loophole 
In  the  Ux  laws  which  will  reduce  our 
revenues  at  a  time  when  we  caiinot  af- 
ford such  a  reduction,  and  which  will 
benefit  certain  of  the  well-to-do  self-em- 
ployed. If.  In  exchange,  the  Congress 
wUl  give  us  some  tools  with  which  we 
can  tight  abases  which  are  rampant  Ln 
the  corporate  owner-employee  field." 

This  counterproposal  of  the  Tn^asury. 
insofar  as  It  relates  to  correcting  abuses 
In  present  law.  was.  In  some  respects, 
adinlrable  Certainly  there  are  abu.ses 
In  the  pension  and  profit-sharing  fields, 
particularly  when  one  Individual  Is  the 
owner  of  all  or  most  of  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  of  which  he  is  aLso  the 
manager  and  the  only  highly  compen- 
sated employee. 

The  net  effect  of  thL<i  amendment  Ls 
further  to  erode  the  tax  base,  thereby- 
necessitating  higher  and  higher  tax  rates 
if  the  necessary  total  revenues  are 
to  be  rais«'d  The  Increased  burden  must 
be  borne  by  the  sala.ried  taxpayer  for 
whom  there  Is  no  way  of  escape,  or  by 
the  small  enterprise,  whether  a  corpfjra- 
tlon  or  not.  of  liisutnclent  affluence  to 
enable  its  owners  and  managers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  optxirtunltles  for 
tax  avoidance  now  afforded  by  the  tax 
laws 

Many  abuses  allowed,  and  even  en- 
couraged, by  existing  law  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Finance 
Committee  Among  these  abuses  are 
First  Existing  law  provides  for  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  under  certain  clr- 
cumsUnres  for  lump  sum  distributions 
of  the  pr«eeds  from  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  lastances  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  which  lump  sum  payments 
In  excess  of  $800,000  have  been  made  to 
corporate  executives  and  accorded  the  25 
percent  capital  gains  tax  rat^  This  type 
of  Income  bears  no  relationship  what- 
soever to  caplUl  gains  but  Ls.  instead, 
accumulated  and  deferred  ordinary  In- 
come There  Ls  no  equity  Involved  In  ac- 
cording such  Income  the  favorable  capi- 
tal gains  treatment 

Second    One    Individual    who    Ls    the 
owner -employee  of  several  corporations 


can  participate  in  pension  and  profit- 
.sharing  plans  in  each  of  hLs  corporatlorLs. 
thereby  convertlnp  much  of  the  Income 
of  these  corporations,  which  should  be 
Uxed  at  corporate  rates.  Into  Ux-exempt 
or  tax-deferred  income  for  himself  or  his 
family. 

TtUrd.  Large  estates  are  bein«  built  up 
out  of  untaxed  income  and  passed  on  to 
memb«-rs  of  the  beneficiary's  family,  es- 
capinK'  any  tax  whatsoever,  either  cur- 
rent income  tax,  deferred  income  tax,  (  - 
estate  Ux  Pen-slon  rights  should  be  sub- 
ject to  estate  and  Klf  t  Uxes. 

Fourth,  Existing  law  places  no  prac- 
tical limits  on  the  amounus  wliich  a  cor- 
pi>ratlon  can  deduct  for  contributions  uy 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  high -salaried  executive  of 
the  large  conjuration.  Many  corpora- 
tions have  pension  plans  which  provide 
for  pensions  amounting  to  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  employee's  salary  during  his 
peak  earning  years. 

H  R.  10  is  a  thoroughly  unjustifiable 
piece  of  leglslaUon.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  revenues  at  a  time  when 
such  a  reduction  can  hardly  bf  viewed 
with  equanimity,  and  It  would  do  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  correct  flagrant  tax 
avoidance  abu.ses. 

For  the  present.  It  seems  to  me  that  tho 
Senate  ought  to  delay  action  on  this 
amendment  Let  u.s  at  least  consider  it 
separately  and  on  lus  own  meriL<; 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment  As  I  .said  In  the  beginnlnt'. 
It  represents  an  attack  on  the  graduated 
Income  tax— on  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay 

But,  whatever  the  fate  of  this  amend- 
ment a-s  it  now  .stands,  the  Contrress  must 
soon  take  a  big  fork  Into  the  Aegean 
stables  and  clean  up  i:)enslon  tax  law.- 
The  longer  we  wait  the  more  difficult  will 
be. the  task  and  the  more  adju.stment.s 
will  there  be  for  more  and  more  tax- 
payers 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thLs  point  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CttbtisI 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMrNT    BT    .SENATOR    CrUTIS 

I  havf  always  favored  legislation  which 
would  provide  Inrentlvea  to  the  »*lf-Pinployed 
who  wl«h  to  build  private  retirement  Income 
for  themaeivtw  and  their  employees.  This 
group  la  compoaed  of  our  farmers  and  cattle- 
men, our  Individual  craftamen  and  our  pro- 
feaalorml  people  The  self-employed  In  this 
co'.intry  number  around  a  million  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  they  employ  about  9  million 
p*«r>ple  Certainly  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  beneflti  In  providing  tor  th«ilr  own 
retirement  aa  b&a  been  extended  to  both 
corporation  eiecutlvea  and  employees  for 
many  years 

The  Helf- Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retire- 
ment Act  which  paased  in  19«3  provided  onlv 
a  partial  anawer  The  original  Intent  wa* 
that  a  self-employed  Individual  could  set 
a«lde  a  limited  portion  of  his  Income  for 
retirement  and  have  the  entire  amount  tax 
deductible  and  have  the  earnings  on  the  re- 
tirement savings  tax  deductible.  There  waj< 
oppo«mon  to  this  from  the  Treasury  and 
etaewhere  and  the  result  was  that  Congress 
had  to  pass  a  compromise.  It  limited  the 
amount  ttut  could  be  set  aside  to  ten  per- 


cent of  an  Individual's  Income  of  $2,600  per 

ve.u".  whichever  la  the  lesser.  But,  Instead 
of  allowing  the  full  amotmt  to  be  tax  de- 
ductible, only  fifty  p>ercent  was  allowed.  No 
provision  was  made  for  Income  earned  from 
cjipital  Invested  by  the  self-employed  person 
in  his  buslnesB.  Only  Income  from  his  per- 
sonal .services  w;iB  permitted.  These  limita- 
tions made  the  law  Impractical  and  unsatis- 
factory and  as  a  result  at  the  present  time 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  self- 
employed  workers  are  covered. 

This  year  the  House  passed  a  blil,  HH. 
10,  which  would  ease  the  tax  rules  for  self- 
employed  pension  plans.  This  bill  would 
allow  a  one  hundred  percent  tax  deduction 
up  to  »2.60O  and  In  addition  would  lift  the 
30  percent  celling  on  earned  Income  allowed 
to  those  who  must  use  capital  In  their  busi- 
ness. To  enact  these  provisions  into  law 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting  the 
se'.f-employed  in  saving  their  own  money  for 
retirement.  This  is  right  and  Just  and  en- 
courages thrift.  It  would  give  the  self-em- 
ployed equal  opportunity  with  both  execu- 
tives and  the  employees  of  corporate  em- 
ployers It  would  encourage  people  to  pro- 
vide for  some  of  their  additional  wants  and 
needs  through  their  own  savings  from  money 
they  have  earned. 

I  stated  many  months  ago  that  I  would 
fully  8upix)rt  this  bill  and  that  I  hoped  it 
would  be  reported  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  I 
would  likewise  favor  an  amendment  embody- 
ing these  provisions,  I  think  such  a  step 
is  important  for  our  future  aged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  necative* .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cooper].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  wotild  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when 
his  name  was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
it  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BENMKrr  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
b.-aska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
nay."     I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
•setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdin]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MrrcALF].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubbrgkbI,   the   Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
■West  'Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  []Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  , 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper ] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowEB]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  have  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

The  result  was  sinnounced — yeas  39. 
nays  31,  as  follows : 

[No.  300  l«g.l 
YEAS— 39 


Bayh 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Harris 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Sal  tons  tall 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Srvln 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

McQovem 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mclntyro 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

NATS— 31 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Kuchel 

PEistore 

Boggs 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Burdlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ellender 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Montoya 

Hill 

Morse 

NOT  VOXXNO— 30 

Allott 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Bass 

Javits 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sim  peon 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Curtis 

Morton 

Tydings 

Douglas 

Moss 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

WUUams,  Del. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  have  quiet  for  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  business  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  also  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENi,  the  minority  leader 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <S.  985  >  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  imfalr  or  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  consum- 
er commodities  distributed  in  such  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  PRnsDEL,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Springer,  and 
Mr.  Younger  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  further  armounced 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  t.o  the  bill 
(S.  3158 >  to  strengthen  the  regulatory 
and  supenisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  insured  banks  and  insured 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6958)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  automat- 
ic data  processing  system;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Keng  of  California, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  CMirtis,  and  Mr.  Utt  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  15119)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
unemplojnnent  compensation  program; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
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Mr  King  of  California,  Mr  Boggs,  Mr 
Keoch.   Mr    Byrnis   of   Wisconsin.   Mr. 

Curtis,  and  Mr  Urr  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoixse  at 
the  conference 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  parsed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

H  R  108J  .\r.  act  to  •jnend  '.he  Tiu-'.ff  Ac* 
of  1830  to  pz'j'.-'.cie  th»t  bagpipes  and  par',^ 
thereof  »1ia.1  b«  admltled  free  of  duty. 

H  R  laOO  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
P   BucX.cy 

HR  anis  A.",  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne 
ar.d  Maur;  -e  Lt.  .\der 

H  R  3879  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ern«t 
B\ill.et 

HRb«J2  An  act  fjr  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jor«e  I^nAi-iu  Mlquei  Prsinca. 

H  R  5968  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Raul 
R.  Morffl. 

H  R  -^039  An  act  for  tb«  relief  of  Rol>«rt 
A   Hirwei;, 

H  R  9J2fl  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
Blenvenido  Benach  Carreraa. 

H  R  9443  An  act  for  the  r«ll«f  of  It  An- 
tor.l.)  V   Citaiijj. 

H  R  6«U9  An  act  for  the  relief  of  t  r.  My- 
rlam  de  la  C&rldad  Aree  y  Peraanles  de 
Boecn. 

HJl  7241  Ad  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  O 
EriclMon 

HR.  7341  An  act  .'or  the  relief  af  Dr. 
Rlcardo  R   Puate 

HR  i*03«  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J  M. 
Pendarvig.  Jr  . 

H  R  9348  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CapL 
Harold  O   Wllmarth; 

H-R  10151  Afl  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Luis 
Creapo. 

H  R  102.i3  An  »ct  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Lula 
K.  Bencomo; 

H  R  10i5it  .Ka  act  for  the  relief  of  I>r.  Al- 
lan Baumal. 

H.R.  10696  An  act  for  the  relief  vt  Adel 
liMeer;  Bellmard,  Clenaent  Leaeert.  Jotephlne 
O^nvll  Pappan.  Julie  OonvU  Pappan.  Pelagle 
OonvU  PYsinceour  de  .Aubri,  Vlctore  Oonvll 
Pappan.  Marie  OonvU.  Lafleche  Oonvi:  Loula 
Laventure.  Dllzabeth  Carbonau  Vertlfelle, 
Pierre  Cartxinau.  Loula  Joncaa.  Baall  Joncig. 
Jamee  Joncaa,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Joeeph 
Butler.  William  Rodger  Joeep.^i  C^w  .'our 
Children  of  Clcia  Compare  and  J.-««p:i  Jamee. 
or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  derea^ied; 

HR  11224  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Raphael. 

H-R  11570  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamee 
R.  Kemp. 

HR  11590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  !> 
Jaclnta  Llorena; 

HR  11617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky: 

H  R  1 1640  .A.',  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Juan 
Antonio  DumoCs. 

H  R  1 1 765  .An  act  to  amend  eectlon  1234  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H  R  1 1 953.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kar.dAJcis; 

H  R  11357  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
Williams 

HR  12317  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Aucusto  J    Pernandez-Conde: 

HR  12781  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Mario  OrUndci  Santcie-EUte^  ez 

H  R  12920  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Pruiicls  .Saker   doctor  of  medicine. 

H  R  13101  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mario  P 
Navirro.  doctor  of  medicine; 

H  R  13459  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A 
Rhodee; 

H  R  14173  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Artonlo 
Barquet  Chedlak; 

H  R.  14174  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eiteban 
Pernandea  Noda, 

H  R  14233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatrlz 
Diaz 

HR  14517  .An  act  to  amend  PrIvaU'  Ij«w 
86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  veaeel  John 


F.  Drewi  In  the  coastwise  trade  while  It  Is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

HR.  14749  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Katherlne  M.  Perakls; 

HR  14920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez; 

H  R  1544fl  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
de  Butu. 

H  R  154afi  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All 
Uitjl-.durad; 

H  R  IS522  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
Fernandez  Marino; 

HR  16610  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Roodon  Dclgado; 

H  R  17190  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Oallaudct  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region,  and 

H  R  18033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fidel 
Rodrl  guex- Cubas. 

The  message  alao  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate ; 

H  Con  Ree.  1007  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  report  on  Inter- 
national education  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

H.  Con  Rea.  1017  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  hearings 
and  other  materials  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture:  and 

H  Con  Res  1022  Concurrent  resoludon  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled.  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment What  la  It?  How  Doee  It  Punc- 
tloo?" 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

HR  3104  Ad  iitt  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Plumaa  County.  Calif,  to  C.  A.  Lundy. 
and  for  other  purpoeea. 

H  R  8678.  An  act  to  esUbllah  In  the  8Ute 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeabore,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H  R  9520  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Inyo  County.  Calif,  to  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  the  estate  of  Gwllym  L.  Morris. 
Dolores  O  Morris.  George  D  Ishmael.  and 
Vema  H.  lahmael; 

HJi  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  lease;  and 

HR  16813  An  act  to  transfer  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  complete  administrative 
control  of  approximately  78  acres  of  public 
domain  land  located  In  the  Otowt  section 
near  Los  Angeles  County 


HOUSE  BILLS  REP'EFtRED  OR  PLACED 
ON   THE    CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated : 

HR  1035  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty;   and 

HR  11765  An  act  to  amend  section  1234 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H  R  1800  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
P   Buckley: 

HR  2016  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne 
and  Maurice  Loader 

H Ji  3879  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
BulUet; 

H  R  5«23  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jorge 
Ignaclo  Mlquel  Pranca; 


H  R.  6»<j9.  An  act  fca-  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rauj 
R    Morffl. 

H  R  6039  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A   H.irwell. 

H  R  6226  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Blenvenido  Benach  Carreras: 

HR  6443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  An- 
tonio U   Catasus; 

HR  6899  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Myrlam  de  la  Carldad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch; 

HR  7241  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
O    Erlckaon: 

HR.  7341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rlcardo  R.  Fuste; 

HR.  9036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  M 
Pendarvls.  Junior; 

HJt  9348  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
Harold  G   Wllmarth: 

HR  10151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luljs  CresjX); 

H  R  10253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Lul.s  E.  Bencomo; 

H  R  10259  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Allan  Baumal; 

H  R.  1059«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ade! 
Leasert  Bellmard.  Clement  Leasert.  Josephine 
GonvU  Pappan.  Julie  Qonvll  Pappan.  Pelagle 
Oonvll  Francoeur  de  Aubrl.  Vlctore  Gonvll 
Pappan,  Marie  Oonvll.  Lafleche  Gonvll.  Louis 
Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertlfelle. 
Pierre  Carbonau.  Louis  Joncas.  Basil  Jonc.is! 
Jamea  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Joseph 
Butler.  William  Rodger.  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  of  ClclU  Compare  and  Joseph  James, 
or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may   be  deceased; 

HR  11224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Pedro  Raphael; 

H  R  11570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R    Kemp; 

H.R.  11590  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jaclnta  Llorens; 

H-R  11617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky; 

H.R.  11640,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
Juan  Antonio  Dumols; 

HR  11952  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marli 
Karldakls; 

H.R  11937  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
Williams; 

HR.  12317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Augusto  J    Fernandez-Conde; 

HR.  12781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Marii  Orlando  SantL«-Eiitevez: 

H  R  12920  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Francis  Saker,  doctor  of  medicine; 

H  R.  13101  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario  P. 
Navarro,  doctor  of  medicine: 

H.R  13459  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ctecil  A 
Rhodes: 

H  R.  14173  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Barquet  Chedlak; 

HR  14174  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Fernandez  Noda; 

H  R.  14233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatrlz 
Diaz; 

H  R.  14749  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Katherlne  M  Perakls; 

HR  14920  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez; 

HR.  15446  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
de  Butt^: 

H  R  15488  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All 
Hajl-Morad; 

H  R  16522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cents Fernandez  Marino: 

HR.  16610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Antonio  Rondon  Delgado;   and 

H  R.  18033  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fidel 
Rodriquez-Cubas:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R.  14617  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  vessel  John 
F  Drews  In  the  coaatwlse  trade  while  It  Is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

HJi  17190.  An  act  tc  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Oallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1007.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  report  on  Inter- 
iK^tlonal  education  by  the  House  Education 
liiid  Labor  Conunlttee; 

H  Con  Res  1017  Concurront  reaolutlon  to 
auihorlze  the  printing  of  additional  hearings 
r.nd  other  materials  by  the  CoEomlttee  on 
AK'nculture;  and 

H  Con  Res.  1022.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American  OoT- 
ernment  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?" 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  13103)  to  amend  the 
IiU€mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign 
Investment  In  the  United  States. 

trNANIMOtTB-CONSBWT     RKQUItfr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  some  conversations 
poing  on  in  the  Chamt)er  between  vari- 
OU.S  interested  parties  for  the  past  hmir. 
I  am  about  to  propoimd  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— first,  I  know  that  there  are  only 
two  more  amendments  oomlng  up  and 
there  may  be  others — but  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
10-mlnute  morning  hour  tomorrow  that 
the  amendments  then  be  considered  on  a 
10-mlnute  basis,  one-half  of  the  time  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  other  half 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment;  and  when  these  two 
amendments  and  any  others  are  disposed 
of,  that  we  have  a  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  there  be 
an  opportunity  for  Senators  to  speak  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill  as  it  pertains  to 
final  passage,  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  want  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
one-half  hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator,  of  course,  includes  the 
u.sual  requirement  that  all  amendments 
bf  germane? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  for  one-half  hour  on  the  bill,  to 
bo  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chailr  hears  none,  and 
U  is  so  ordered. 


The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ul»aKIMOUS-CONSENT     AGRTEMENT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  October  13. 
1966,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13103) ,  an  act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  provide  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment for  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States,  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  BhaU  be  Umlted  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  aaiendment  or  motion  and  Sen- 
ator LoNO  of  Louisiana:  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  that  he  la  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  ProtHded  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  la  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  Umlted  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  oontrolled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  aald  bill,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
dispose  of  a  few  amendments  that  may 
be  called  up,  by  voice  vote. 

AMXNDICXNT  NO.  999 

ISi.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  88,  beginning  with  "Effective"  in 
line  24,  strike  out  all  through  "apply."  In 
Une  2,  page  89. 

On  page  89,  line  18,  beginning  with 
"(other"  strike  out  all  through  "bvislness)  ' 
In  line  21. 

On  page  90,  line  7.  beginning  with 
"(other"  strike  out  all  through  "business)" 
In  Une  10. 

On  page  174,  beginning  with  "With"  in 
line  17,  strike  out  all  through  "United 
States."  In  line  21. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distlngnished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
[Mr.  Long]  and  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  fine  work  which  they 
have  done  on  a  very  technical  and  ver>' 
complex  piece  of  legislation.  I  support 
the  original  intent  of  the  bill  as  a  whole, 
but  there  are  two  provisions  which  I 
think  the  record  indicates  are  ill  advised, 
and  my  amendment  would  strike  these 
sections  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  offer- 
ing. I  know  that  there  is  opposition  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill.  The  judgment 
of  the  OMnmittee  was  that  the  tax  on 


foreigners  who  invest  here  both  as  to  the 
estate  tax  and  to  the  income  tax  would 
go  into  effect  in  1972, 

We  could,  of  course,  extend  that  date 
beyond  1972  or  perhaps  take  it  off  the 
books  by  1972.  Otherwise  we  could,  if  we 
decided  we  wanted  to  tax  this  money, 
vote  to  tax  it  next  year. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  arguments. 
He  contends  that  many  people  are  taking 
their  money  out  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  out  of  Texas  banks,  insofar 
as  Mexican  investors  are  concerned,  be- 
cause they  are  being  told  that  their 
money  will  be  taxed.  It  would  not  be 
taxed  until  1972,  anyway,  but  if  it  is 
causing  a  substantial  outflow  of  money 
then,  perhaps,  we  should  not  impose  a 
tax. 

This  Is  a  matter  we  will  vote  on  tomor- 
row, in  any  event,  as  I  understand  it.  be- 
cause then  the  yeas  and  nays  wUl  be 
requested.  That  being  the  case,  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote.  Therefore,  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  make  his  posi- 
tion clear  at  this  time.  Senators  will  be 
able  to  read  it  in  the  Record  tomorrow 
morning, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  know  that  is 
the  agreement,  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
will  be  demanded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  ob- 
tain the  yeas  and  nays  on  it  tomorrow,  if 
the  Senator  will  leave  his  amendment  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  understood  the 
majority  leader  to  say  that  there  were 
two  or  three  amendments  which  might 
be  passed  on  by  voice  vote  tonight,  that 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes,  so  that 
I  thought  we  might  dispose  of  this 
amendment  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  cannot 
vote  on  it  tonight,  Senator,  because  some 
Senators  may  want  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.    In  that  event,  I  . 
will  make  my  position   clear  in  a   few 
minut€s. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
under  present  law.  Interest  on  deposits 
with  U.S.  banks  paid  to  foreigners  not 
doing  business  within  the  United  States 
is  not  subject  to  U.S.  Income  tax  and 
the  deposit  is  not  subject  to  estate  tax. 
This  bill  would  impose  a  U.S.  income  tax 
on  interest  paid  by  U.S.  banks  to  non- 
resident aliens.  It  would  also  subject 
the  deposit  to  the  estate  tax.  Both  pro- 
\lslons  would  become  effective  in  1972. 

These  provisions  were  added  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
They  were  not  Included  in  the  original 
administration  proposal.  Nor  were  they 
a  part  of  the  report  of  t*ie  Fowler  task 
force  which  was  the  basis  for  the  bUl. 

They  were  opposed  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  and  by  bankers  all 
across  the  country. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  the  Income  tax  provision. 
I  wrote  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  August  2, 
1966,  asking  for  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits   which    would    be    affected,    the 
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amount  of  deposits  that  would  be  with- 
drawn If  the  provision  were  enact»Kl,  and 
the  additional  revenue  that  would  be  gen- 
erated by  enactment. 

Mr.  Surrey  replied  that  the  total 
amount  of  time  deposits  covered  is  ap- 
proximately $2,250  minion 

In  reply  to  my  second  question  Mr. 
Surrey  replied; 

We  do  not  feei  that  we  Are  In  a  pooltlon 
to  stve  you  uiy  such  eatimate  because  of  the 
uncertainty  ba  to  the  reaction  which  for- 
eigners may  have  to  euch  tax  and  the  fiict 
that  a  large  number  of  bank  deposits  are 
beld  as  working  t)alancae  by  cor{>oratlona 
which  do  not  bear  Interest  and  hence  wiriH 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill 

In  reaponfie  to  the  third  question  Mr 
Surrey  replied  that,  malcins  n'omerous 
assumptions,  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
total  revenue  which  would  be  derived 
from  taxing  the  Interest  would  be  $22.- 
600.000.  However.  Inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  assumptions  he  made  was  that  for- 
eigners' time  deposits  held  In  1972 — the 
date  when  the  provision  would  go  Into 
effect — would  be  equal  to  those  held  by 
them  today,  and  he  had  already  stated 
that  the  effect  on  foreigners'  holdmgs  of 
time  deposits  was  unknown,  this  esti- 
mate would  appear  to  be  of  little 
reUabinty. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  what  wt  know 
■We  know  that  the  amount  of  deposits 
aCTected  totals  $2,250  million.  .'3ut  we 
do  not  know  how  much  additional  reve- 
nue would  be  generated,  nor  how  many 
dollars  worth  of  dep'^ts  would  be  with- 
drawn. It  would  seem,  then,  that  we 
are  legislating  in  the  dark. 

We  can  speculate  on  human  nature. 
however  It  Is  obvious  that  If  a  country 
suddenly  Imposes  an  income  tax  on  the 
interest  received  by  someone  who  is 
neither  a  citizen  nor  a  resident  of  that 
country,  he  Is  going  to  look  for  another 
place  to  put  his  money  So  we  can 
most  surely  assume  that  there  will  be 
large-scale  withdrawals  of  fund.s  At  a 
time  when  we  are  still  in  a  perl^xl  if  diffi- 
culty over  our  balance  of  paymer  ts.  It  is 
unwise  to  look  for  new  troubles  in  this 
regard  This  money  from  foreign  coun- 
tries on  deposit  In  American  banks  is 
used  In  America;  this  capital  helps  re- 
lieve our  money  shortage  Its  with- 
drawal would  worsen  our  tight  money 
problems  In  my  opinion  It  Is  fiscally 
unsound  to  drive  this  money  out  of  the 
country  Many  other  countries  would 
welcome  these  deposits  within  their 
boundaries 

One  of  the  prlnclptd  arguments  given 
in  Justification  of  the  change  Ls  that  we 
would  then  be  adopting  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  other  countries 

But  when  questioned  on  this  point, 
Secretary  Fowler  said,  at  page  39  of  the 
Senate  hearings,  that  no  such  taxe«  are 
Imposed  in  France.  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  the  law  appears  to  lm:)ose  a 
tax.  m  practice  the  United  Klngdim  ap- 
parently exempts  interest  on  bank  de- 
posits, a  tribute  to  the  British  taient  to 
muddle  through,  no  doubt  Secretary 
Fowler  says  that  taxes  are  Imposed  in 
Italy.  Switzerland — although  at  inly  a 
5-percent  rate^Canada  and  Japan  S«j 
there  appears  to  be  a  50-50  apllt  In  the 


policies  of  the  other  major  countries 
with  sizable  foreign  bank  deposits.  Thus 
the  argument  that  we  .should  act  this 
way  in  order  to  follow  the  practice  of 
other  countries  doee  not  apin^ar  sound, 
since  the  other  major  c^juntrles  are 
about  equally  divided 

-All  the  financial  experts  who  testified 
on  this  part  of  the  bill  were  opposed  to  It. 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  support  for  It  In 
the  hearings. 

Mr  John  H.  Perkins  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  It  Trust  Co..  representing  the 
American  Bankers  A.ssnclatlon.  testified 
as  follows 

We  believe  that  enactment  ot  the  two 
provlaion*  In  the  act  referred  to  above  will 
do  Lrreptirable  injury  to  the  econotnic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  State«.  Lf  the«e  provlBlonfi 
are  enacted,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a 
wldeepread  withdrawal  of  foreign  dollar  bal- 
ances from  this  country.  Thla  will  add  to 
th«  problema  brought  on  by  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  and  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial additional  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  Any  assumption  that  delay 
In  the  effective  date  In  the  Imposition  of  In- 
come taxes  until  after  1871,  po«t(x>nea  Im- 
mediate concern  La  erroneous  I  tlilnk  I 
would  Uke  to  emphasize  that,  that  tlie  very 
passing  of  that  act  will  trigger  a  reappraisal 
of  banking  relationships  by  the  nonresident 
aliens  affected.  This  reappraisal  will  lead  tfi 
near-term  acUon  in  many  caaee  As  -i  nnat- 
ter  of  fact,  cofnmerclai  banks  already  are  re- 
ceiving inquiries  from  their  foreign  depositors 
concerning  the  pending  legislation.  Also,  the 
estate  tax  on  foreign  held  depoelts  would  be 
effective  at  once,  that  Ls,  with  respect  t»  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  IBOfl 
Conaequently.  If  the  legislation  Is  enacted 
there  could  possibly  t>e  a  massive  outflow  of 
funds  before  the  end  of  the  year  which  could 
serlouAly  affect  our  International  financial 
position  for  this  year  On  the  basis  of  trans- 
actions during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  our 
payments  position,  without  taking  Into  con- 
sideration any  movement  of  funds  that  may 
result  under  this  legislation,  will  be  much 
more  unfavorable  than  originally  anticipated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  might  add 
too  any  outflows  triggering  from  the  passage 
of  this  act  would  t.ike  effect  immediately. 
whereas  the  benefits  from  the  other  parte  of 
the  act  would  take  some  time  to  affect  our 
position. 

The  action  proposed  In  the  [tending  legis- 
lation is  Inconsistent  with  previous  action  by 
the  Congress  In  dealing  with  foreign  bank 
deposits  In  this  country.  The  importance  of 
retaining  such  funds  in  this  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  balance  of  paymente 
h-nd  US.  gold  position  was  considered  an  Im- 
portant factor  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  Its  report  on  H  R  5306.  8&tli 
Congress,  Ist  session  iRept.  No  336  i ,  a  tklll  to 
continue  the  authority  of  domestic  banks  to 
pay  interest  on  time  deposits  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  rates  differing  from  those  appli- 
cable to  domestic  depositors  The  oommit- 
tee.  In  recotamendlng  pass.ige  of  HR  5306 
stated  that  'the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
existing  provisions  of  law  designed  'o  enoour- 
.ige  foreign  governments  and  monetary  au- 
thorlUes  to  maintain  dollar  accounts  In  this 
cx^untry  rather  than  convert  those  dollar  ac- 
iTOunts  directly  Into  gold  or  U)  tmnsfer  thp 
funds  to  other  flnanclsj  centers,  whereupon 
they  could  be  acquired  by  official  lnstltutl'»n« 
of  other  countries  and  be  converted  into 
iTold  " 

Bringing  our  IntemaUonal  payments  InttJ 
balance  la  difUcult.  particularly  In  light  of 
the  present  magnitude  of  US  Oovernmeni 
commitments  in  support  of  world  pteace  and 
development  As  an  emergency  expedient 
American    businessmen    and    bankers    have 


been  enlisted  In  a  voluntary  program  of  r^ 
Btralnts  on  U  3  capital  outflow  to  ellmln.i-..> 
the  deficits  Thla  effort  should  not  be  under- 
mined by  Introducing  penalties  on  foreign 
Ceposlts  with  American  bank.s.  The  orlglna; 
proposal  o!  tax  Iftfl.slauon  In  thl.s  area  at  thi.s 
time  was  U>  create  ti  more  attractive  climate 
for  foreign  Investments  In  tiie  United  State.s 
Even  the  threat  of  the  contemplated  actlor: 
Is  harmful,  affecting  foreigners'  decisions  ; 
open  or  maintain  accounts  with  Amerlc.n 
banks 

In  addiuon  to  the  effect  which  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  balances  could  exert  on  our 
balance-of-payments  position,  there  is  also 
the  effect  un  our  general  economic  position 
Balances  in  US  banks  maintained  by  non- 
resident aliens  represent  assets  that  have 
been  voluntarily  brought  Into  thla  country 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  usually  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety  The  US  dollar 
Ls.  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  strong- 
eat  currency  In  the  world,  and  this  has  led 
foreigners  to  transfer  part  of  their  wealt!-. 
to  the  United  States  for  safekeeping  Th: 
has  been  encouraged  because  such  assetvS  1:; 
the  form  of  bank  deposits  have  not  beer. 
subject  U>  our  estate  taxes;  the  Income  oi; 
such  dep'JBltf,  has  not  been  subject  to  our 
Income  taxes,  and  there  are  no  impediment* 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States. 

We  do  not  have  precise  figures  avallablp 
which  show  the  aggregate  amount  of  th- 
funds  currently  on  deposit,  but  It  la  conserv- 
atively estimated  that  they  amount  to  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars,  which  I  think  our  fig- 
ures are  con.slstent  with  those  which  have 
been  given  In  the  last  few  days  here. 

We  believe  that  on  balance,  the  United 
States  has  a  great  deal  more  to  loee  than  can 
ever  be  gained  from  what  little  taxes  th;it 
might  be  collected  under  the  pending  legis- 
lation from  these  sources  because,  as  pointed 
out  above,  owners  of  these  funds  are  free  t' 
move  them  elsewhere  Legislation  of  this 
character  Is  apt  to  have  an  unwholesome  Im- 
mediate effect  on  investor  psychology  aijrl 
we  can  look  to  a  prompt  outflow  of  funds 
seeking  Investment  outlets  In  other  coun- 
tries It  Is  recognized  that  the  act  provide.' 
that  the  amendments  made  by  It  are  not  to 
apply  where  application  would  be  contrary 
to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States 
and  that  there  Is  a  5-year  period  before  tht 
income  tax  would  be  effective  0:1  bank  de- 
posits However,  this  Is  offset  by  the  Imme- 
diate impoeltlon  of  the  estate  tax  And  I 
would  like  to  add  It  Ls  offset  by  the  Immedi- 
ate psychological  effect  on  these  foreigners 
who  already  are  concerned  about  this  ar;d 
who  will  not  wait  In  our  opinion,  until  197! 
at  all  to  make  their  moves. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  recommend  th,it 
the  committee  amend  the  act  and  retain  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  exempts  frt^m  the  U.S.  estate  and 
Income  taxes  deposits  held  by  nonreslder.t 
aliens  In  US.  banks  and  the  Interest  palfi 
thereon. 

Senator  Anderson  Thank  you,  Mr.  Per- 
kins I.t  there  any  [Kjesibiilty  that  the  bank- 
might  feel  differently  If  the  estate  tax  pro- 
vision was  p<«tp>oned   until   1972? 

Mr  Pebkins.  I  don't  believe  so.  Senator 
Our  feeling,  and  we  have  talked  to  a  numbpr 
of  bankers  about  this  In  a  number  of  areii': 
our  feeling  Is  qult<>  strong  thsit  the  b:inkl:  .• 
.-elatloiishlp  Is  built  up  over  a  long  f)erlod  •■' 
years.  When  a  new  tax  comes  In,  whether  ' 
Ls  the  estate  tax  or  the  deposit  tax.  the  pe<  • 
pie  owing  the  fund.s  and  their  lawyers  ant! 
their  financial  advisers  and  all  start  looklr.c 
at  this,  start  worrying  about  It  and  thev 
don't  think  of  waiting  until  that  day  !' 
1971.  They  start  trying  to  analyze  whethf: 
or  not  they  ought  t.i  change  their  banklr.i: 
relationships  because  of  this  tax,  and  If  thev 
conclude  to  do  that,  they  will  go  ahead  and 
start  making  tbeae  movee  now. 
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til  that  day  ; 
analyze  wheth': 
e  their  bankli-.i: 

tax,  and  If  the 
III  go  ahead  an  : 


So,  I  dont  think  the  Idea  of  an  effective 
date  really  has  as  much  bearing  as  might 
.seem  from  the  date  It  la.  In  other  words, 
we  feel  that  this  would  trigger  a  certain 
.imount  of  action  Immediately  and  not  post- 
Jjone  action  until  1971  when  we  could  get 
another  look  Obviously,  there  would  be 
those  who  would  wait  until  1971  to  make  a 
move.  I  grant  you  that,  but  we  think  there 
would  be  some  effects  Immediately  and  then 
over  the  next  few  years,  month  by  month. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Barth,  executive  vice 
president,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
said: 

We  are  dealing  with  large  amounts.  The 
proposed  change  In  tax  treatment  would.  In 
our  estimate,  directly  affect  $2  to  $2 ',4  bllUon 
,,f  deposits.  Once  these  dejjoslts  are  shifted 
to  a  foreign  bank  abroad,  that  bank  will.  In 
turn,  almost  surely  lend  them  to  foreigners. 
Tlie  foreign  borrowers  are  all  too  likely  to 
convert  the  dollars  Into  local  currency.  The 
dollars  thus  will  end  up  In  the  hands  of 
foreign  central  banks  which  can  turn  them 
in  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  gold. 

I  know  from  personal  conversations  with 
customers  abroad  that  our  foreign  banking 
competitors  are  already  seizing  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  13103  as  a  lever  for  encour- 
aging the  transfer  of  deposits  to  them. 

I  cannot  forecast  precisely  the  time  and 
volume  of  deposit  withdrawals,  but  I  do  feel 
certain  that  significant  withdrawals  wlU 
nccur.  I  would  like  heartily  to  endorse  the 
proposal  that  the  provisions  relating  to  bank 
deposits  of  nonresident  foreigners  not  doing 
business  In  this  country  be  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Bartlett.  Jr.,  represent- 
ing the  Arizona  Bankers  Association, 
stated: 

The  amount  of  deposits  attracted  by  Ari- 
zona banks  from  foreign  corjxjratlons  Is  quite 
limited.  For  the  most  part,  our  foreign  de- 
posits come  from  Individuals  who  are  at- 
tracted by  this  country's  record  of  political 
BtablUty  and  very  excellent  reputation  for 
preserving  the  value  of  money  In  comparison 
»1th  that  of  most  other  parte  of  the  world. 
Higher  after-tax  yields  can  be  obtained  In 
many  other  countries. 

But  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  price  foreigners 
will  pay  to  keep  money  In  our  country.  This 
year,  we  have  noticed  a  loss  of  deposits  to 
other  countries  because  of  their  higher  Inter- 
est rates.  If  to  this  we  add  a  30-percent  tax 
rate,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
tlow  of  money  to  other  countries  would  be 
accelerated.  Many  countries  with  favorable 
political  climates  now  have  strong  financial 
institutions  which  actively  solicit  U.S.  dollar 
deposits.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  for- 
eign depositors  who  transfer  money  out  of 
the  United  States  for  the  most  part  do  not 
repatriate  It  to  their  own  countries,  but 
rather  place  It  where  they  can  best  attain 
their  deposit  objectives. 

The  Imposition  of  income  taxes  will  most 
definitely  cause  the  loss  of  Important  de- 
posits by  the  banks  In  Arizona.  Contrary  to 
the  House  report,  the  effect  will  be  noticed 
immediately  and  not  in  1071.  Anyone  who 
!ii»8  himself  wrestled  with  the  Intricacies  of 
<  >ur  own  tax  laws  can  appreciate  the  problems 
la  trying  to  explain  them  to  people  living 
;>erhaps  hundreds  (»  even  thousands  of  miles 
.iway.  I  know  of  no  more  frustrating  ex- 
perieri  e  than  trying  to  explain  a  point  of  law 

r  taxation  on  the  telephone  In  a  foreign 
hinguage  to  a  person  not  familiar  with  our 
legal  concepts.  I  recently  tried  imsuccess- 
fuUy  to  translate  into  verbal  Spanish  the 
new  Federal  Reaeve  regulations  on  multiple 
mattxrlty  time  deposits,  and.  I  am  stire,  that 
woiild  be  rather  simple  compared  to  what 
HR.  13103  would  require.  We  can  be  sure 
*hat  the  new  tax  meastires  would  be  given 
wide  publicity  and  the  mere  fact  of  taxa- 


bility, once  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
foreign  customers,  would  cause  an  Immediate 
outflow  of  fimds.  Some  bankers  report  It  has 
already  started.  Our  banker  friends  abroad 
are  strong  ooai4>etltor8,  and  know  how  to 
make  good  use  of  any  advantages  they  have. 

There  really  can't  be  much  doubt  about 
what  an  Income  tax  would  do  to  foreign- 
owned  depoelts;  but  an  estate  tax  would  be 
alMolutely  deadly.  I  don't  think  any  con- 
scientious banker  could  fall  to  acqtialnt  his 
foreign  customers  with  the  Imposition  of  an 
estate  tax.  The  bank  I  work  for  would  most 
definitely  do  so. 

In  this  context,  It  should  be  remembered 
that  some  countries  do  not  have  any  estate 
or  Inheritance  taxes  whatsoever.  Certainly, 
people  In  those  countries  cannot  be  expected 
to  Invite  loss  of  even  a  small  i>art  of  their 
capital  by  leaving  their  funds  In  the  United 
States.  We  have  certain  attractions,  as  I 
mentioned,  but  our  margin  of  advantages  is 
not  aa  wide  aa  It  was  20  years  ago.  It  does 
not  permit  us  to  impose  a  charge  for  safe- 
keeping. 

This  bill  win  effectively  destroy  a  very 
major  share  of  the  deposits  which  enable 
the  banks  in  my  State  to  support  interna- 
tional departments.  None  of  us  have  for- 
eign branches  or  subsidiaries  and,  while  our 
foreign  business  is  growing,  we  do  not  have 
the  volume  of  transactions  which  would 
normally  be  required  to  serve  as  the  bases 
for  foreign  operations  of  one  type  or  another. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  13103  In  Its  present 
form  would  force  Important  deposits  to  move 
to  foreign  banks  and  foreign  branches  of 
other  American  banks.  The  growth  of  our 
foreign  banking  activities  would  be  dealt  a 
blow  from  which  it  would  take  us  many  years 
to  recover.  We  would  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Arizona  Bankers  Association  urges  the 
elimination  from  H.R.  13103  of  those  pro- 
visions which  would  subject  foreign -owned 
deposits  to  Income  and  estate  taxes. 

Although  I  have  received  no  ofiQcial 
notification  of  the  p>osition  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  my  amendment,  I 
would  assume,  from  Secretary  Fowler's 
remarks  at  the  hearing,  that  it  has  liis 
tacit  support. 

Secretary  Fowler  stated : 

The  representatives  of  the  banking  com- 
munity are  much  closed  and  much  more 
familiar  with  the  actual  Impact  of  this  1972 
provision,  and  the  current  impact  of  the 
state  tax  provision,  than  we  are.  Therefore, 
we  are  going  to  listen  very  carefully  to  their 
testimony.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  helpful 
to  all  of  UB  in  considering  Just  what  the 
effect  Is  of  this  change  in  the  law.  I  do  not 
have  a  concrete  response  to  your  question, 
except  to  urge  that  the  committee  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  testimony  to  be 
given  by  those  who  are  more  intimately  fa- 
miliar and  directly  concerned  with  this 
matter. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  financial  community 
was  that  the  provisions  should  be  de- 
leted. 

As  a  Senator  from  Texas,  I  have  a  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in 
the  communities  of  my  State.  This  bill 
would  hurt  not  only  bankers,  it  would 
hurt  everyone  in  the  community,  because 
the  banks  would  have  less  money  to  loan 
and  the  economic  activity  of  the  com- 
munity would  thus  be  diminished.  One 
bank  in  my  State  indicates  that  one- 
fourth  of  its  deposits  of  $40  million 
would  be  affected.  This  would  be  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  economies  of  many 
Texas  cities  and  to  many  cities  all  over 
the  country.    At  a  time  when  interest 


rates  are  high  because  of  a  shortage  of 
loanable  funds,  this  is  no  time  to  dimin- 
ish loan  funds  still  further. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  we  are  running  a 
risk  of  enacting  a  law  which  will  raise 
only  a  little  extra  revenue  while  scaring 
away  large  amounts  of  funds.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Fowler  Task  Force  Report 
was  to  recommend  ways  of  increasing 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States. 
This  seems  a  peculiar  way  to  do  it. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  deletion 
of  this  section  from  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  chairman  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9167;  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  eflfec- 
tively  with  the  problem  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction, and  for  other  purp>oses;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Ashmore,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  ameii'dments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11216)  re- 
lating to  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
assembled  abroad  of  products  of  the 
United  States;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Utx  w^ere  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11555)  to  provide  a  border  highway  along 
the  United  States  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  connection  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Chamizal  boundary  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKi.  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Cramer 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  405.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas  and  Vera  Nalias; 

S.  1275.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
vessel  Elva  L  .  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of 
Matlnlcus.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  prtvl- 
ledgee; 

S.  1310.  An  act  relaUng  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.  2457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
AJbuszyc  Volsky; 
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a  MSI  Kn  act  (or  th«  r«U«f  of  Dr  Hilda  W 
PerM  da  CUjnxMSrx. 

S  i*4<i  An  *.^^i  r^r  trie  r*i:ei  of  Dr.  OuU- 
lenni>  HoUriquaz. 

3.  3738    All  4ct  fur  Ihe  reilef  of  Dr    Ezzal 

N     AMUUl. 

3  3761  Ao  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Julio 
dangully    Jr     and 

8  3lOfl  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Al- 
berto L.  UArUnez. 


PROVISION    OP   BORDER    H13HWAY 

ALONG    TlIE    US     B.VNK    OF    THE 

RIO  GRANDE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  messaKr  from  the 
House  al  RepreaenUtlve*  announcing  It-s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  11555'  to  pro- 
vide a  border  highway  along  the  U  S 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  In  cor.nectlon 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Chamlzal 
boundary  dispute  between  the  United 
St&tes  and  Mexico  and  retjuestlnK  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing voles  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 

Mr  FUUBRIGHT  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  Houae  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr  Fvl- 
BRiCHT,  Mr  Sparkman,  and  Mr  C  rlson 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 


AMK^VDMENT      OF      TITL£      28      OF 
UNITED  STATES  CODE^-  JLTDICI- 
ARY  AND  JLT)ICIAL  PROCEDURE" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pr»\sl(lent,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  8.*nat<'  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H  F'.    1665 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICTR  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mt-ssage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
Its  action  on  certain  amendment-?  of  the 
Seriate  to  Hou.se  bill  1665.  -AiULh  wa£ 
read  as  f.>llow8 

K<;siMveil,  Tti.it  trie  H uuse  agree  to  the 
atnenUrientB  of  the  Scuate  to  the  bill  i  H  K. 
IOCS)  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  title  38, 
entitled  J'adlclary  and  Judicial  Procedure', 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  ("uurt  of  Claims  to  hear  deter- 
mine and  render  Judgment  in  ipeclal  Jurla- 
dlctlunal  -aaett  and  for  other  purpoaee". 
wtth  the  fuUuwii.(j  aniendtuent  In  section  1 
oX  the  amendment  jf  the  Senate,  strike  out 
•"•ectlon    2>Xi"     -ind    Insert   "section    K92", 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  a«ree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoiuc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
questlun  Is  m  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


COMMrTTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  duni^g  the 
session  of   the  Senate   tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITITiF,      MEETING      IN      CHI- 
CAGO   ILL.   ON  OCTOBER   20  AND 

Jl,  1^66 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD     Mr  President.  1  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommlt- 
t^-e  on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machin- 
ery of  ii\e  Committee  of  the  Judlclarj' 
be  permitted  to  meet  on  October  20  and 
21,  1966.  m  Chicago.  Ill  ,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  t^)  the  requej^t  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Ls  so  ordered. 


FERTIUZER     KEY  EUrMKST  IN  THE 
WAR  VERSUS  WANT 

Mr  Ml<10VERN  Mr  Pre-sident,  on 
.September  23,  1965,  I  said  in  a  Senate  ad- 
d.'^.NS    entitled      The    Most     Important 

War 

During  1961  and  1003  when  I  waa  privileged 
:■•  serve  as  fv«>d  tor  Pettoe  Director  for  the 
,a".e  Preaiaciit  Kennedy,  I  developed  a  gruw- 
'.lig  couvu.tion  trial  the  mc«t  overwhelming 
pAradojc  of  our  time  U  to  permit  bAlf  the 
human  race  to  be  hungry  while  we  cut  back 
oa  surplus  pniductlun  .ind  overeating  Sci- 
ence baa  broken  the  sp.v:e  barrier,  but  not 
the  bonds  of  hunger  ToUas's  hunger,  how- 
ever, la  only  a  mild  indication  of  the  enor- 
moua   food   gap   that,  loonis  on   the   horUton 

On  June  29,  1966.  In  a  TV-NP:A  broad- 
cast, I  reafQrmed  this 

Over  tile  past  ten  years  the  problem  of  sur- 
plus has  pligued  the  Ame.lcan  economy  We 
could  have  solved  t.^at  problem  perhaps 
rather  cl^e&ply  by  simply  dumping  the  sur- 
plus In  the  ocean.  We  didn't  chooae  to  do 
that  We  felt  that  ne  long  as  there  was  hun- 
ger In  the  world,  that  we  ought  t(j  make  an 
Intelligent  use  of  our  own  surplus,  and  so 
arrangements  have  been  worked  out  to  make 
that  surplus  available  In  countrlea  where 
there  U  a  .  .  .  food  deflclt  We  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  disrupt  normal  conuner- 
clal  channels  We  have  insisted  wherever 

we  have  offered  food  on  a  conce.salonal  basis 
that  the  recalrlng  country  continue  to  make 
Its  normal  coaxmerclal  purchases,  not  just 
from  us  but  from  ottier  exporting  nations 

I  tiUnk  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  that 
maaalve  sixlpmenta  of  food  from  the  outside 
can  lead  a  country  Into  a  position  of  depend- 
ence that  Is  not  desirable:  that  is  a  danger 
that  we  hare  to  avoid  It  may  be  that  at 
some  Umes  In  the  pa«t  we  have  been  too  lax 
about  making  food  available  to  countries  that 
aren't  doing  enough  on  their  own  to  increase 
their  food  supply.  I  believe  that  we  are 
alerted  to  that  danger  now. 

On  June  30.  1966.  President  Johnson  In 
a  speech  at  Omaha,  Nebr,.  said 

We  win  lend  America's  technical  knowl- 
edge, we  will  lend  America's  practical  ex- 
perience to  those  people  who  need  It  mcaet 
and  who  are  willing  to  prove  to  u«  t.»iat  they 
are  willing  to  try  to  help  themselves 

And  Ln  addition  to  that,  we  will  support 
programs  of  capital  tnveslineul.  in  water  de- 
velopment, lu  farm  machinery  in  pesticide*, 
lu   seed    research,    Ixi    fertlilzem 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congre.ss 
I  Introduced  legislation  designed  t-) 
launcli  a  masxive  tw  ■)-;>rc)nged  war  on 
.'lungfr  -  the  first  by  ;jlaiined  Increase  of 
:>ur  own  agncultural  prrHJuctlun  tii  meet 
the  mounung  requirements  of  the  hungr>' 
:'.atlon.s  the  seeond  a  fy.stematlc  pro- 
..iram  of  techiucal  a.ssistance  and  Invest- 
ment  to  break   dlstn button   bottlenecks 


and  to  enable  the  receiving  countries  to 
grow  more  food  through  their  own  ef- 
forts, 

I  am  gratified  that  the  first  of  the.se 
'.purposes  is  being  partially  met  by  an  Im- 
proved food -for -peace  bill,  now  nearlng 
final  congiessional  approval,  and  by  an- 
.'lounced  increases  of  wheat  and  rice  acre- 
age allotment*  for  the  coming  crop  yea:- 

FTcne  of  course,  are  actions  taken  :;. 
>ur  own  aelf-uuerest  as  well  as  m  It.- 
interest  of  a  food-short  world.  Mo:i 
f'xxl  will  be  pri^^)duced,  farmers  will  gel 
a  larger  income  and  the  American  econ- 
omy will  be  stmiulated  More  food  will 
^Je  available  to  the  hard-pressed  develop- 
ng  nations,  though  surely  not  m  suf!.- 
t-ient  quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
gmwlrig  populations 

It  has  become  Incretusingly  clear  that 
•■ven  the  vast  productive  capacity  of 
.American  agriculture  caimot  alone  win 
'he  war  on  hunger.  Our  once  burdei.- 
some  surpluses  art  gone  Crop  reduction 
[>ro«rams  combined  with  expanding  e.x- 
portfi  and  our  food-for-peace  effort  have 
:  omoved  the  surpluses  Our  reserves  of 
wheat  which  stood  at  1.4  billion  bushels 
m  1960  are  now  down  to  550  million,  less 
than  the  year's  carryover  which  we  need 
iis  a  reserve  .As  a  consequeiwe.  we  ha\f 
notlfled  our  Embassies  that  wheat  for  the 
food-for-p«ace  program  must  be  reduced 
by  25  percent  this  year 

Nor  can  much  food  aid  be  expected 
from  other  countries  Canada  ha.v 
through  Its  recent  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  earlier  sales  to  China 
committed  Its  reserve  wheat  to  1970 
There  Is  no  place  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  turn,  no  prospect  that 
North  .'\merlca,  Europe  and  Australia 
can.  In  the  long  run.  meet  the  mounting 
demand.s  for  food  throughout  the  world 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L 
PYeeman  said  on  July  24 : 

It  depends  upon  what  the  oountrtee  in 
tjuesuou  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  to  In- 
-•rease  their  own  productivity  That  Is  the 
baalc  question.  To  make  a  rough  estimate. 
If  they  don  t  do  better  In  the  less  developed 
huiigry  parts  of  the  world  In  the  next  five 
years  thun  they  have  dune  In  the  past,  the 
United  States  and  tiie  rott  of  the  developed 
wi>rld  vk-Ui  run  out  of  food  potential  to  pre- 
vent masii  famine  by  st>metlme  In  the  1980h 

In  otlier  words,  the  world  clc>e«  face  a  very 
grave  threat  of  maae  famine  There  are 
more  Uvea  involved  Ui  this  ktreat  challenge 
than  have  been  loet  In  all  the  wars  of  his- 
tory That  Is  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
that  lies  before  us 

The  great  test  of  the  world  s  ability  t 
meet  this  challenge  lies  In  the  India:, 
subcontinent      Here  Secretary  Freema:. 
was  able  U)  give  some  encouragement 

The  Indians  are  working  very  hard 
They  have  given  their  agriculture  the  num- 
ber ans  priority  In  the  planning  and  work- 
ing within  the  Indian  economy  Tiiey  have 
lacreaasd  the  Indian  budget  very  slgnin- 
cantly  for  agriculture  They  have  brought 
into  agrlculturaj  work  some  of  the  best 
brains  and  talsnt  within  India  They  are 
beginning  to  apply  new  and  modem  produc- 
tion tschnlquoB.  Thmj  are  working  ver>' 
hard  at  thslr  agriculture 

But  the  Secretary  proceeded  with  a 
grun  remuider  that  all  this  Is  not 
enough : 

Population  tends  to  canc-el  out  progres-s 
The  magnitude  of  the  challenge  tj  that  they 
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have  to  run  very  hard  Juat  to  stay  In  place. 
There  are  about  twelve  million  more  people 
born  In  India  every  year.  That  Is  a  lot  of 
mouths  to  feed  and  the  result  Is  that  they 
not  only  have  to  make  increases,  they  have 
to  make  very  sharp  Increases  to  stay  ahead 
(.if  the  growing  population. 

As  to  tlie  second  objective  of  my  pro- 
posed International  Food  and  Nutrition 
Act — Increasing  technical  assistance  and 
investment — progress  has  been  very 
slow.  Acting  In  concert  with  the  other 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  we  must 
do  more  to  encourage  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  to  help  themselves  to 
Increase  their  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

How  can  we  apply  our  immense  tech- 
nological and  productive  powers  to  the 
task  of  helping  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  increase  their  own  agricultural 
output? 

Agricultural  development  in  economi- 
cally backward  countries  is  painfully 
^low.  As  a  general  goal,  the  figure  of 
3  percent  gross  Euinual  increase  in  out- 
put is  considered  about  the  best  that 
can  he  achieved.  And  this,  of  course, 
must  be  set  against  population  increases 
in  tlie  developing  countries,  which  aver- 
age about  2.5  percent  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  If  the  basic  factors  of 
development  are  in  proper  balance,  sub- 
stantial and.  In  some  cases,  even  spec- 
tacular results  can  be  achieved.  These 
factors  are  well  known;  among  them  are 
fertilizer,  improved  seeds,  pesticides, 
mechanization,  irrigation,  agricultural 
extension  work,  credit,  transportation 
and  distribution  facilities,  enlightened 
Government  policies  and  price  incen- 
tives to  produce. 

Many  experts  assert  that  the  most 
important  single  need  of  the  immediate 
future  is  fcrtiUzer.  One  of  these  ex- 
perts. Dr.  Raymond  Ewell,  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  has 
said: 

Fertilizer  seems  to  offer  the  best  possibil- 
ity of  a  substantial  Increase  In  agricultural 
production  between  now  and  1980.  The 
other  technical  Inputs  In  agriculture  prob- 
ably cannot  be  brought  Into  action  on  a 
sufflclpntly  massive  basis  fast  enough  to  play 
.1  major  role  Improved  seeds,  Increased  Irri- 
gation, pesticides,  and  all  other  technical 
inputs  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  yet  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  principal  means  of  raising  agricultural 
productivity  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  the  critical  next  15  years  will  have 
to  be  fertilizer. 

How  can  we  provide  adequate  quan- 
tities of  fertilizer  to  those  who  need  it  as 
quickly  and  as  inexpensively  as  possible? 

The  problem  is  a  global  one.  Its  sol- 
ution is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  man- 
kind. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  balance.  Fer- 
tilizer must  contain  nitrogen,  phosphate, 
and  potasli  in  proportions  suitable  to  the 
particular  needs  of  each  area. 

But  there  Is  one  predominant  need — 
nitrogen.  Tills  Is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  replenishment  of  depleted 
soils. 

We  must  then  ask:  How  do  we  make  a 
balanced  fertilizer,  and  especially  nitro- 
gen, available  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries on  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  their 
growing  needs? 


I  propose  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment launch  a  comprehensive  re- 
search program  on  all  aspects  of  the 
world  fertilizer  situation,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  nitrogen  needs  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa.  The  aim  of  such  a  program 
ought  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
estimate  of  requirements,  capacities,  and 
priorities,  especially  in  the  allocation  of 
capital,  and  clear  recommendations  to 
government  and  industry  or  organiza- 
tion, investment,  management,  and  oper- 
ations. 

As  the  President  has  said,  the  goal  is 
prompt,  effective  action  to  alleviate  hun- 
ger. 

The  world  fertilizer  problem  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  excellent  re- 
cent surveys: 

First.  The  Inter-regional  Seminar  on 
the  Production  of  Fertilizers.  Tiiis  semi- 
nar, held  in  Kiev  from  August  24  to  Sep- 
tember 11,  1965,  was  organized  by  the 
United  Nations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  It 
v&s  attended  by  more  than  70  persons 
from  some  20  coimtries,  including  gov- 
ernment and  private  experts  from  the 
United  States. 

Second.  "Report  on  Estimated  World 
Fertilizer  Capacity  as  Related  to  Future 
Needs."  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

Third.  "Proceedings  of  the  Seminar 
on  the  Development  and  Utilization  of 
Natural  Oa£  Resources,  With  Special 
Reference  to  the  ECAPE  Region"  which 
was  held  in  Teheran  from  December  1- 
12,  1964,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  Bu- 
reau of  Technical  Assistance  Operations. 

One  of  the  keys  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment throughout  most  of  the  world  is 
a  vast  Increase  in  available  nitrogen. 
Fortunately,  nitrogen  fertilizer — in  the 
form  of  ammonia — can  be  produced  from 
the  air  in  abundance.  From  it  we  can 
readily  derive  such  usable  compounds 
as  ammonium  nitrate  and  urea.  It  can 
be  made  from  feedstock  of  coal,  petro- 
leum distillates,  and  natural  gas. 

Fortunately,  too,  major  technological 
changes,  especially  during  the  past  5 
years,  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
maniifacture.  The  most  impKjrtant  of 
these  is  the  gas  synthesis  "steam- 
reformlng"  process,  with  large  centrif- 
ugal compressors  which  can  employ 
either  liquid  naphtha  or  natural  gas. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  natural 
gas,  where  it  is  readily  available,  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  feedstock,  and  today 
over  80  percent  of  total  ammonia  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  is  by  natural 
gas. 

The  size  of  the  plant  is  an  imiwrtant 
factor  in  reducing  costs  in  most  chemical 
manufacture,  and  as  a  result,  the  size  of 
ammonia  plants  grows  constantly.  A 
few  years  ago  a  plant  capable  of  produc- 
ing 100  tons  a  day  was  considered  large. 
Today,  at  least  25  new  single  steam  am- 
monia plants  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
550  tons  or  more  are  under  construction 
throughout  the  world,  and  plants  with  a 


capacity  of  1,000  tons  or  more  are  under 
evaluation. 

The  economies  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  advanced  technology, 
large  installations,  and  low -cost  feed- 
stock have  been  dramatic.  The  produc- 
tion cost  in  the  100-ton  ammonia  plant 
of  5  years  ago  averaged  about  $40  a  ton. 
The  large  plants  of  today  can  produce  at 
$20  a  ton  or  less. 

This  amounts  to  a  revolution  in  the 
fertilizer  industry.  As  such,  it  can  only 
benefit  mankind.  But,  how  will  this 
benefit  be  distributed? 

Here,  unfortunately,  the  prospect  is 
disturbing.  The  50-percent  drop  in 
production  costs  has  not  been  matched 
in  the  world  selling  price,  which  is 
actually  as  high  as  ever. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  sur- 
vey projects  nearly  a  doubling  of  world 
fertilizer  production  capacity  in  5  years. 
But  in  its  conclusion,  the  TVA  states 
grimly : 

For  the  world  as  a  whole,  planned  produc- 
tion capacity  Is  adequate  for  estimated  1970 
minimal  requirements  to  forestall  deteriora- 
tion In  diet,  which  Is  already  too  low  In  many 
areas.  However,  the  less  developed  areas  will 
not  have  the  capacity  required  for  main- 
taining their  present  dietary  levels,  whereas 
the  developed  areas  will  have  an  excess 
capacity. 

Outlining  the  balance  between  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  requirements,  TVA 
adds: 

Further  expansion  of  fertilizer  production 
In  developed  countries  for  export  should  be 
looked  up>on  with  caution.  A  substantial 
Increase  In  exporte  to  developing  countries 
Is  probable,  but  planned  capadtlee  are  ade- 
qtiate  for  this  purpose. 

A  continued  expansion  of  fertlUaer  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries  is  de- 
sirable in  order  to  meet  current  and  future 
demands  and  to  reduce  the  need  for  Imports. 
ImportB  represent  a  heavy  demand  on  lim- 
ited foreign  exchange. 

The  TVA  findings  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  Nations,  as  reflected 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Report 
of  the  Kiev  Seminar: 

The  Seminar  concluded  that  the  trends  In 
fertilizer  production  and  consumption 
indicate: 

(1)  Fertilizer  deficits  In  the  developing 
countries  will  increase  ftirther  while  export- 
able fertilizer  surpluses  In  certain  individual 
developed  countries  may  become  even  larger; 

(2)  PertUlzer  consumption  In  the  devel- 
oping countries  dtxring  the  next  five  to  ten 
years  will  probably  be  Inadequate  to  meet 
agricultural  and  food  production  needs, 
whereas  In  the  developed  cotuitrles  Increased 
fertilizer  consumption  may  result  In  even 
greater  agricultural  production. 

The  Seminar  then  made  three  recom- 
mendations : 

(1)  That  the  United  Nations  and  its 
^specialized  agencies,  member  governments 
and  the  world  fertilizer  industry  should  con- 
sider steps  to  correct  the  Increasingly  large 
imbalance  in  both  production  and  consump- 
tion of  fertilizers  between  the  two  groups  oS 
countries. 

(2)  That  vtrgent  steps  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  Center  for  Industrial 
Development  and  other  specialized  United 
NatlcAs  agencies  and  international  financial 
Institutions  to  evolve  a  "New  Framework"  for 
making  capital  available  on  liberal  terms  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  financing  fertilizer 
projects  in  developing  countries  more  with 
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a  view  to  saclafytn^  neecU"  than  with  a  view 
to  "retarna      >ii  -apltaJ  li.veBt«l 

iJi  rhat  the  Center  for  Ind'Oitrlil  Devel- 
opment and  the  Economic  Convmlaaion  jf 
the  Uruted  KaUona  should  organise  and  con- 
duct atudiea  for  the  eatahlUhmenc  of  large 
ferUllner  prod u  -'.Ion  projects  In  areas  of  the 
d«valopiug  oountnee  where  ahundant  uat- 
urai  gas  ar.d  other  new  raw  materials  are 
avail  ah  ie. 

Ar>  encourtmir.K  development  occurred 
on  Aiig'ost  5.  1966,  when  the  Unltt-d  Na- 
tions Kconomlc  and  Social  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  reading  In  part: 

The  iSouii'Wi  Considering  the  Im- 

perative need  f'^  developing  countrlea  to 
actabUah  their  own  fartUlaer  Industries  to 
laer«a««  their  agricultural  and  f':>od  pr'jduc- 
tton  to  an  adequate  level,  .  Kequeats  the 

S«cr<"^ary-Oet:erai  to  coualder  and  propose, 
La  co-operation  with  the  appropriate  Inler- 
oatlonal  flnancla;  Institutl^ii^,  Including 
regional  devp!'->pment  banka.  the  sp<»c!ai;ied 
agencies  ooncerned  and  the  Internatl'naJ 
Atomic  Knergy  Agency,  practical  measurea 
for  Unplementlng  the  recomniendatl jus  jf 
the  Interregional  Seminar  of  the  Production 
of  rertUlzers.  a;.d  to  guhmit  a  report  In  this 
regard  tu  ihe  Industrial  Development  Board 
at  Its  arst  sesalon 


Mr  President,  how  can  we,  In  the 
United  States,  assist  In  meeting  this 
challenge'' 

There  are.  I  believe,  a  number  of  steps 
which  could  be  considered  In  depth  by 
the  US.  Oovemment,  If  it  undertalct^s  the 
compreher^lve  research  program  which  I 
have  proposed 

Obvloualy.  no  program  of  study  ca  ;  be 
all  inclusive.  The  problems  are  just  too 
vast,  the  variables  too  complex. 

Nevertheless,  some  planning,  some 
rationalization,  is  necessary  to  put  order 
into  what  Ls  now  a  piecemeal  and  even 
chaotic  approach  to  the  expansion  of 
world  fertilizer  production 

What  follows  Is  based  largely  on  the 
oil  and  i^as  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  on  the  fertilizer  needs  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent  Ttiese  are  the  areas  of 
lar^f^t  concentration  of  i>.>th  resources 
and  needs  But  much  the  same  prob- 
lems exist  In  otiier  regions,  e.speclally 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  these 
should  also  be  i?lven  close  attention  In 
the  proposed  research  program 
SUBVXT  ur  woai.xj  rKariu^ca  Bisiuiattit.NTa 

Por  the  short  run,  provijsional  esti- 
mates are  available  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  report  These  show 
that  in  order  to  maintain  present  dietary 
levels  In  the  developlii^  countries,  the 
world  will  need  67  5  million  metric  tons 
of  total  plant  nutrients  i  nitrogen,  phos- 
phate and  potash!  by  1970,  as  against  a 
world  consumption  of  37  7  million  tons 
in  19«4. 

Long  ran*;e  projections  are  also  pro- 
vided (111  7  million  tons  by  1980'.  but  It 
is  doubtful  whether  they  have  much 
significance.  Russell  Coleman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sulphur  Institute,  point*  out 
the  unreality  of  all  projection  efforts,  if 
the  requirements  are  put  in  terms  nt 
what  is  needed  to  feed  the  world  ade- 
quately 

To  attempt  to  project  world  consumption 
(much  beyond  1970 1  would  be  pure  star- 
gaslng  The  flguree  seem  astronomical,  and 
It  la  doubtful  If  the  projected  requirements 
can  be  met  by   IWO-    certainly  not   by  1»70. 


The  *{ai»  t)»-tv,*^n  proseiit.  inad^^luate, 
and  future  desirable  dietary  levels  Is 
particularly  apparent  m  the  cas«-  of  India 
Ti^e  Committee  on  Fertilizers  of  tlie  Oov- 
e.-iunent  of  India  has  made  a  projection 
of  fertilizer  consumpUon  targets  through 
its  fourth  5-year  plan.  196&-71,  In  the 
case  of  nitrogen,  these  rise  steadily  from 
1  to  2.4  million  tons  per  year  for  mtrogen 
with  corresponding  Increases  in  phos- 
phate and  potash.  (Nitrogen  consump- 
Uon for  1964-65  was  555,000  toixs  >  The 
committee  even  ventures  a  target  goal 
for  the  end  of  the  fifth  5-year  plan  <  1971- 
76 1  of  4  million  tons  of  nitrogen 

These  are  disturbing  figures  Cer- 
tainly India  needs  and  will  need  vastly 
more  fertilizer  than  this.  India  today 
uses  about  3  pounds  of  plant  nutrients 
per  acre,  Japan  usee  more  than  300 
9L-av«Y  OF  woau)  rEBriLCzxR  CArAcmr 

Here.  too.  the  Termessee  Valley  survey 
provides  the  most  authontaUve  figures 
available  The  rate  of  projected  increase 
Is  Indeed  impressive — total  nutrients, 
metric  Ujns — 1963,  33,462,000,  1965.  58,- 
241,000  1970,  100,165,000.  a  156-percent 
Increase  over  1963. 

In  the  case  of  nltrugen,  with  allowance 
for  the  ,<oals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China,  capacity  may  reach  55 
million  tons  as  against  an  estimated  13 
million  tons  in  1963. 

But  again,  the  Increase  will  not  take 
place  where  It  is  needed  most  As  the 
T\'A  report  states: 

The  overall  perrentage  inoreoaee  are  much 
greater  la  the  developing  countries  than  in 
the  developed  countrlee  .  Tonnagewtse. 
however,  the  projected  Incroaae  is  16,515.000 
metric  tons  in  the  developed  countrlee  and 
only  3.358.000  tons  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  latter  represent*  only  17%  of  the 
overall  increase  in  total  nutrients. 

Let  us  again  examine  the  case  of  India. 
India  produces  fertilizer  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  the  public  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  meet  Its  2  4  million  ton 
coiwumptlon  target.  3.2  million  tons  of 
capacity  will  be  requ.red  by  1970-71. 
India's  present  producuon  is  only  240.000 
tons  of  nitrogen  per  year,  largely  from 
small,  obsolescent,  Inefficient,  high-cost 
plants. 

How  Is  the  amhltious  target  of  the 
fourth  5-year  plan  t<j  be  achieved? 

The  Indian  Government  makes  the  fol- 
lowing official  projection —  Fertilizers  for 
Food,"  June  1966. 

Plants  In  operation  and  under  construction 
have  a  total  capacity  of  about  806.000  tons. 
Four  others,  the  Implementation  of  which 
has  already  started,  wul  have  a  capacity  of 
about  880,000  tons.  A  total  capacity  of 
1,676,000  tons  Is  "what  we  are  sure  of  at 
present  "  Pour  other  projects  in  the  private 
sector  have  been  sanctioned  and  will  be  im- 
plemented In  collaboration  with  foreign 
parties  with  a  total  of  461. 5o0  tons  All  this, 
however,  gives  us  a  total  of  only  3,036.500 
tons  of  capacity  In  nitrogen  There  la  a  gap 
of  one  million  tons  in  capacity  .  which 
remains  to  be  fl'.led 

India  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
fill  this  gap  In  June  and  July,  a  high 
level  fertilizer  committee  vLslted  the 
United  States,  Canada  suid  Japan,  offer- 
ing important  concessions  and  induce- 
ments tn  an  atu-mpt  to  elicit  the  Interest 
of  private  firms  In  building  large  nitro- 
gen plants  In  India.    On  July  16.  It  was 


reported  that  a  number  of  American  and 

Canadian  oil  and  chemical  ajrporatin;..- 
had  displayed  "p^xsitive  interest."  Sev- 
eral have  sent  teams  to  India  to  discuss 
collaboration  primarily  in  the  private 
sector.  The  World  Bank  has  announced 
that  It  is  prepared  to  provide  $25  million 
in  foreign  exchange  for  each  of  six 
200,000  ton  ammonia  plants. 

If  all  of  these  projects  develop  success- 
fully, it  Is  theoretically  pcisslble  that  the 
3.2  million  target  for  1970-71  could  be 
met. 

But  thLs  is  a  very  bis  If 

The  followup  to  the  July  visit  of  the 
Indian  Fertilizer  Committee  has  not,  so 
far,  been  encourak'lnK.  Potential  private 
American  Investors  are  already  begin- 
ning to  question  tlie  "concessions  '  which 
the  Indian  Government  has  offered,  not 
>nly  as  to  their  adequacy,  but  as  to  their 
precision  and  durability  under  existing 
political  conditions 

It  Is  clear,  from  numerous  reports  in 
the  Indian  press,  that  little,  if  anything, 
firm  can  be  accompli.shed  in  negotlatlon.s 
prior  to  the  general  election  of  Februan,' 
1967.  and  perhaps  not  for  some  time 
after  that 

United  Nations  and  private  US.  ex- 
perts doubt  whether  a.s  much  as  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  nltro(=!en  can  be  produced  In 
1970-71  The  Indian  Minister  for  Petro- 
leum and  Chemicals,  Mr  O  V  AlaResan. 
on  September  7.  conceded  that  project.'^ 
in  the  private  sector  may  provide  onlv 
300,000  torus  against  a  900,000-ton  tar- 
get. He  suggested  that  the  600,000-ton 
difference  may  have  to  be  made  up  in 
the  public  sector,  drawing  on  commer- 
cial credits  from  non- American  source:  . 
on  India's  own  limited  foreign  exchange, 
and  on  Its  own  ambitlou.<;  but  as  yet  un- 
tested technological  and  engineerlnt; 
capabilities 

Even  If  the  most  optimistic  hopes  are 
borne  out,  India  will  still  be  forced  to  pav 
a  very  high  price  in  foreign  exchange 
for  this  whole  undertaking. 

Second,  realization  of  the  fourth 
5-year  plan  goals  would  still  leave 
imresolved  the  crucial  question:  How  are 
the  far  greater  needs  of  the  1970s  and 
fieyond  to  be  met?  We  must  a^sslst  them 
in  their  planning  as  rapidly  as  possible 

rXPLOHINO    THE    POTENTIAL     OF     ,V\TUR.\L    GAS 

With  the  new  technology  of  nitrogen 
production,  natural  pa.s  has  become  one 
of  the  paramount  factors  In  fertilizer 
manufacture 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  cheap 
natural  gas  Is  available  in  abundance.  It 
IS  presently  often  wasted  and  could  be 
a  powerful  Instrument  of  agricultural 
and  mduslrlal  development. 

This  potential  should  be  studied  wher- 
ever it  exists.  I  believe  our  Government 
ought  to  take  the  lead  in  exploring  ways 
to  use  natural  gas  to  meet  world  fertilizer 
needs 

Mr  George  Wo<xis,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  said  on  February  25,  1966 

Rich  finds  of  raw  materials  lie  burled  in 
some  countries  for  lack  of  a  rpady  market 
One  key  Ingredient,  natunU  gas,  la  simply 
being  thrown  to  the  wlnd.s  Aseembllng  the 
necessary  Ingredients  at  the  right  places  and 
right  times  poEe.8  some  complicated  prob- 
lems But  the  technology  is  known;  the  cap- 
ital U  available.     All   that  Is  missing  Is  in- 
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genuity.  Imagination  and  cooperation — par-  project.     Such    an    undertaking    would  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

ticuiariy  cooperation.  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  countries  of  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

How   can   we   reduce  and  eventually  the    underdeveloped    world     that     the  asfoUows: 

eliminate  the  llaiini'  of  natural  gas  and  United  States  is  genuinely  interested  in  [Prom  Chemical  and  Engineering  News, 

turn  this  rich  patriinony  to  the  develop-  helping  them  to  further  their  own  agrl-  Dec  14,  19641 

ment  of  the  regions  which  own  it?  cultural  development.  Famine  and  Fertilizee 

According  to  .statistics  of  the  Bureau  I   strongly   believe   that   natural   gas  (By  Dr.  Raymond  ET^-eii,  state  University  of 

of  Mines,  15,536,376  million  cubic  feet  of  utilization  represents  one  of  the  most  New  York  at  Buffalo) 

n-tural  gas  were  produced  in  the  United  practical  and  rapid  ways  of  raising  fertU-  The  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  Uie  biggest 

States  In  1964— the  current  rate  is  about  izer  production  and  consumption  targets  famine  in  history.    Not  the  world  we  live  in, 

r;  trillion  cubic  feet  a  vear.  of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world,  but  the  underdeveloped  world,  the  three  poor 

i,    miiiuii  ..uuiv,  iCT;^       .-,  „    _.  f„„,v,   +v,««,  «JleJ^+    ,,(fi<-,,ii-,,  tr,oWor,„ot«i  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

How  much  IS  this  worth?    The  average  from  their  present,  pitifully  Inadequate  ^^^  populations  of  these  continents  are 

wellhead   price   in    1964   was    15.4  cents  levels,   to   the   point   where   starvation,  growing  rapidiv,  and  the  production  of  food 

per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  average  malnutrition,  and  simple  hunger  can  be  jj^  these  continents  is  lagging  the  population 

o.erall  price  at  the  point  of  consumption  reduced  and  eventually  eliminated.  growth.    This  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell. 

was  51.6  cents.  Projects    to    this    end    are    being    pro-  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  nearly  insoluble 

The  .significance  of  natural  gas  to  the  moted  by  governments,  the  World  Bank,  problem  m  the  history  of  the  world.    And  it 

American  economy   is  tremendous.     In  and  other  elements.    Some  of  these  will  '^  almost  here. 

1964   It   accounted   for   30.6   percent  of  no  doubt  l^ar  fruit.    But,  from  the  in-  ,,i^,  Sne' ^TfelcTse^^ous  p\o^^^^^^^ 

ciilonfic     energy     consumption— petro-  formaUon  I  have  received,  they  are  gen-  j„^,^  Pakistan,  and  communist  China  in  the 

leum,  41  percent :  coal,  22  percent;  hydro-  erally  far  short  of  the  mark.  early  i970's.    Indonesia,  Iran,  Turkey,  Egypt, 

electric  and  nuclear,  less  than  4  percent.  Nonetheless,  the  technology  is  known,  Brazil,  and  several  other  countries  win  follow 

By  1964.  $26. 4  billion  had  been  invested  and  there  will  surely  be  improvements  within  a  few  years.    Most  of  the  other  coun- 

iii  pipelines  alone,  not  to  mention  all  the  In  it.  ^^les  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  will 

other  investments  in  gas  utilization.  Second  the  capital  is  available.    While  ^*.V,  I"  ^^}^  category  by  i980.    Such  a  famine 

Yet,  in  spite  of  powerful  demand,  nat-  the   bulk' of  it  will   probably  have  to  ^^l^Tof  Z^:t'^:Z°%%:nVn^^^^^ 

ural  gas  Is  still  being  flared  in  this  coun-  come  from  governments  because  of  the  persons,    if  this  happens,"  as  appears  prob- 

ti-v  on   a  substantial   scale — 341    billion  huge  voliune  involved,  private  industry  able,  it  win  be  the  most  colossal  catasuophe 

cubic  feet  In  1964.    This  does  not  repre-  can    also    play    an    important    role    in  m  history,    it  would  be  a  completely  new 

sent  deliberate  wa^te  or  negligence  by  putting  this  natural  resource  to  work,  situauon  in  the  world's  history— not  enough 

producers  or  regulators.    It  Is  simply  the  Only  recently,  several  of  the  larger  pri-  ^°'^  ^°^  ^^^  biiuons  of  human  beings  inhabit- 

result  of  the  Inevitable  time  lag  In  pro-  vate  American  firms  have  expressed  an  ^^«  *^®  surface  of  this  globe.    This  would  be 

viding  pipeline  facilities  to  newly  opened  interest  in  developing  the  great  fertilizer  5^1r  f-!^™''  Doctrine  finally  coming  true 

or  remote  fields.     All  Pas  which  can  be  potential  of  natural  gas.  ^^.e  foci,  population  problem  will  be  the 

produced    and    transported    will    find    a  conclusion  overriding  problem   of   the   last   quarter  of 

ready  demand.  T>rp«irfpnt    thp  Inrffp-cealp   creative  ^^   century.      The    political    and    economic 

Tlie  situation  In  the  United  States  pro-  „„^:„^®*^°S  „.,,  vL  J?,^^l^  ff  Vh^  consequences  of  widespread  famine  m  Asia, 

vides  a  means  for  measuring  both  the  aPProa^^  which  will  be  reqmred  if  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^atin  America  are  certain  to  be 

waste  and  the  potential  of  natural  gas  fertilizer  needs  of  India  ana  the  other  massive  and  far-reaching,    it  seems  unlikely 

m  the  developliiL'  areas     The  341  billion  underdeveloped  nations  are  to  be  met,  that  stable  governments  can  be  maintained 

ruble  feet  of  flared  gas  in  this  country  is  f^lls  for  broader  participation  in  capital-  in  countries  where  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 

a  small  percentagc--2.2  percen1^-of  the  izatlon.  management  operation,  and  the  lation  is  starving 

15.5  trillion  cubic  feet  produced  In  1964.  ^^^^f  profits  than  ha.  so  far  been  ^^The^f^ood^popuiaUon^prob^^ 

But  it  amounts  to  about  1  billion  cubic     ^Zr-^  "H^^^^u ^o^    r    v,o„^    err  that  it  win  dwarf  and  overshadow  most  of 

feet  a  day.  or  $150,000  at  U.S.  wellhead  The  research   prograni   I   have   sug-  the  problems  and  anxieties  which  now  occupy 

prices.  gested  can  make  an  important  contribu-  ^^j.  attention,  such  as  the  threat  of  nuclear 

This  same  figure  is  roughly  the  equlva-  ^^on  to  this  debate.  war,  communism,  the  space  race,  racial  prob- 

lent  of  the  entire  gas  consumption nat-  ^^  must  be  very  broadly  based,  includ-  lems,   unemployment,  Berlin,  Vietnam,   the 

ural  and  manufactured-K3f  the  United  ing  elements  of  the  United  Nations-  Congo    Cyprus,  Cuba    and  the  uke^    These 

Kinerinm     The  same  order  of  magnitude  Special    Fund.    Food    and    Agriculture  current  problems  win  fade  into  the  back- 

SrSfl^ed  foT  miny  yeaS  S^Sch  oVg^zation,  Center  for  Industrial  De-  ground  a.  the  enormity  of  the  world  food 

nas  oeen  narea  lor  many  years  ui  eocu  „  .°„^„„i   „  '  „„„  „„  i.v,„  ixr^,-!^  ■dct-.v  problem    impresses    itself    on    the    western 

of  five  major  oil-producing  areas— Iran,  velopment^as  well  as  the  World  Bank—  ^.^^^^ 

Iraq.  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Vene-  other    parte   of    Uhe    U.S.    Government  population  explosion 

/liPia  besides    AID — Agriculture.     Commerce,  „      ,»,  ^        v,        i,  v^     ,  ,h»  ^,.>,  on 

'Ueia. #_„j _„„„*„  „„^  „^„,  Now  that  we  have  looked  at  the  over-all 

Mr.  President,  the  fuU  utilization  of  Interior— foreign  goyerTiments  and  com-  ^j^^^^^    j^^,^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  relevant  facts 

flared  natural  gas  Is  a  tremendous  task  Panles  research  institiitions  ajid  founda-  ^^  populations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 

which  will  call  for  billions  of  dollars  In-  "ons.  international  labor  and  others.  America  are  now  growing  at  rates  of  2.5- , 

vested  over  manv  years     We  should  ac-  ^  believe  that  the  United  States,  by  2.5%.  and  2.9'^.  per  year,  respectively     These 

celprntp  nrenaratlon-;  for  thLs  task  now  Undertaking   SUCh   a   comprehensive   re-  are    their   highest    groMith    rates    In    history. 

ItTfor  this  reai)n  thaT^I^^^  search    program    on    world    fertilizer,  and  the  rates  of  growth  are  still  increasing. 

It  is  for  this  reason  tnat  l  urge  our  ,  ,  he  jwtlnj?  not  onlv  in  Its  own  best  Tb*^  ^^S^  population  growth  rates  are  fre- 

Government  to  begin  studying  the  possl-  Z^^t^if^^^^^^f^^^l.c-J^T^Ahl  q^ently  refe^ed  to  as  the  population  explo- 

billty  of  utilizing  a  part-and,  necessarily  interests  but  in  the  best  mter^ts  of  the  ^^^,^_l^^  ,t  ^eaiiv  is  an  expi^ion.    For  ex - 

at  first,  a  fairlv  small  par1^-of  the  gas  millions  of  starving  people  in  the  under-  ^^pj^   ^  ^^^^  ^f  2  5^.  per  year  win  double 

MOW  being  flared  In  the  Mideast.  Latin  developed  world.  the  population  m  28  years. 

.America  and  Africa  for  the  mantifactitre  Such  a  course  of  action  would  be  fully  The  basic  cause  of  the  population  expio- 

i)f  nitrogen  fertilizer  ^    ^e    spirit    of    President    Johnson's  sion  is  the  rapid  drop  in  the  death  rate  in 

AS  a   flrst  step.  I  suggest  that  the  Omaha  speech:  ^la.  ^^^^- ^^-^^^^^^^^^^^  'nt^tZl 

United  States  take  the  lead  by  offering  We  must  work  for  a  global  effort.    Hunger  -^  "^"j^  Jjinm    DI^    and  o'hlr  mcLern 

to  finance  the  construction  of  three  pilot  l^o^s  no  ideology,  hunger  knows  no  s.ngle  ^^^^^^  ^^            -^  ^^^^^^  practices.     Birth 

plants   In  the  developing  world  for  the  race  or  no  single  nationality  rates  have  remained  practically  constant,  but 

production  of  fertilizer  from  natural  gas.  ^^Vtevfr  ^'el?^mLri  c?eed-wm  turn'o^  ^^^'^^  '^**«  ^^^^  dropped  sharply  since  1945. 

Tlie    cost    of    three    200,000-ton    plants,  joint  resources  m  the  battle  against  poverty,  In  20  years  the  pcrpulations  of  Latin  An^ica. 

which  could  be  established  in  countries  Ignorance  and  disease.  ^*'"'  °^^  Africa  may  inrreasp  by  75  per- 

where  natural  gas  is  plentiful  such  as  '^<'"' 

Algeria,   'Venezuela    and   Iran   or  Iraq,  Mr-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  [population  figures  m  minionsi 

would  be  approximately  $200  mlUlon.    I  sent  that  certain  materials  and  articles  ^atin  America 

believe  that  one  or  two  of  the  larger  relevant  to  the  subject  of  my  remarks        ^qqq  212 

private  foundations  might  be  willing  to  today  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the        1970  .-- 283 

assist  In  financing  such  a  development  Record.                                                              ^^^^  ^'^ 
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/n  20  yearj  the  poptiJaticmj  of  Latin  America 
Asia,  and  Africa  may  fncTease  by  7  5  per- 
cent    Con'.lnued 

I  Populatl'-'ti  ngurcB  in  million*  | 

A<la    excluding  CbLna  and  Japan) 

1»«0         -.        9ne 

!S)7»     1.180 

I00O  i.4«e 

Afncn 

l»«0 367 

lilu    ... - 339 

IMO -.-        431 

NoTS  Data  ar«  baaed  on  an  aaaumad  rat« 
of  lncr«a««  of  a  S  ^  p«r  year  for  Aala  and 
Africa  and  J  9  ",  p«r  ye«r  for  Latin  America 
for  1»<K>  «0 

Source  nnit*d  Nations  Deniographlc  Year- 
book. 1063 

Therefore  '.he  population  eiploaloa  Is  a 
new  pbenomenon— It  haa  t>«en  a  real  ex- 
plosion only  since  ibt  end  of  World  \/ar  II 
Population  grovth  rates  were  much  lover  oe- 
fore  World  War  U  — for  aMunple.  13%  Ui  both 
Asim  and  Africa  lo  1930-^*0.  and  I  9%  In  Latin 
Amarica  during  tha  same  partod.  Befoie  1980 
tbey  were  even  lower.  In  fact,  population 
^vmxt\  rmtas  above  1%  per  year  wera  rarr 
anywhere  in  the  world  before  the  Sutli  cen- 
tury 

Dsmocr«phera  hava  projactsd  a  groirth  In 
populaUon  of  Ada  (excluding  Chlni  and 
Japan).  Africa,  and  Latin  America  rtalng 
from  1  4  union  in  1940  to  3  J  billion  in  1980 
TtUs  la  a  mlnloaum  incraaas.  In  my  o{dnlon 
because  the  population  growth  rates  a-e  itlU 
Incrsaalng.  Should  tucb  an  Incrsass  occur 
the  populaUon  in  thees  tlirss  oontmsnts 
would  increase  by  ■cms  900  mllilon  people 
In  only  30  ysars.  This  la  a  atupendonis  Og- 
ur« — 900  million  Is  a  lot  of  people  a  :id  30 
fsari  La  not  much  tUns  in  which  to  solve  the 
many  problems  900  million  more  people  will 
bring  with  them  If  China  is  tnclulsd  in 
this  forecast,  the  population  growth  from 
1940  to  19«0  would  be  1  8  bllUon  In  tie  rest 
of  this  article  China  la  excludsd  from  the  dis- 
cussion bacause  1 1 )  it  Is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ideological  fence,  and  i  3 1  we  hare  little 
demographic  or  ecoDODilc  information  on 
China  Japan  Is  excluded  from  the  discus- 
sion, also,  because  economically  Japan  Is 
about   the  aams  as  a  Suropean  country 

Tbs  cootiast  tn  birth  ratas.  death  rates. 
and  apparent  population  growth  ntes  In 
major  areas  of  the  world  between  tne  de- 
T«lopad  and  uhdsrdevalopad  areas  Is  ■inUng 
Particularly  slgnlfVcant  Is  that  the  urderde- 
veloped  areas  with  birth  rates  of  41  to  46  per 
1000  BtlU  have  dsath  ratea  as  high  as  12  t<j 
23  par  1000  This  indicates  the  probiUllty 
ol  further  decUxkss  In  the  death  ralei<  with 
consequent  increases  In  population  growth 
ratas.  particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
birth  race  Is  an  Irrasistable  force  which  Is  un- 
Ukal;  to  change  appreciably  for  IS  yeaxa  or 
more 

Tbs  paroductlon  of  food  In  Asia,  ^kfrlca, 
and  Latin  Amarloa  has  remained  approxl- 
mataiy  constant  tor  the  past  thres  o.:  four 
ysara,  and  thsre  is  no  toctai  or  soonomlc  de- 
velopment on  the  borUna  that  sasms  Uksly 
to  incrsass  food  produoUoa  In  tbsss  coDtl- 
nsBts  enous^i  to  fssd  BOO  BiiUlon  more  peo- 
ple bj  IMO.  In  Asia  tbs  annual  produotion 
at  grain  has  rewislnsd  eo&stant  at  ahout  160 
mllltnn  tons  slnos  1940  so  tltat  th«  p«r  oaplia 
production  at  grain  has  declined  from  10 
ounoea  par  day  to  lA  ounces  per  day  during 
tbs  past  thraa  yaaia.  In  Latin  Amarloa  the 
annual  production  of  pitln  has  remained 
constant  at  ahout  43  mlllloQ  tons  slnos  1966 
so  that  ths  p«r  capfta  production  of  grain 
has  declined  from  21  ounces  per  day  to  18 
ouncas  par  day  Afiiea  has  had  a  small  in- 
orease  In  grain  production  so  that  per  eaplta 
produatlon  has  remained  at  15  ounoea  per 
dny  for  tbs  past  asran  y«an. 


Oraln  La.  of  cours*.  nut  the  only  food,  but 
It  IS  the  big  ittt.^ie  and  supplies  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  f'Kxl  In  these  three  conttnents- 
70%  In  Asia.  *6%  in  .Africa.  40%  In  I,attn 
America  Potatoes,  yams,  and  rassttra  sup- 
ply an  additional  larK*^  percenta4<e  In  Africa 
and   Latin    .\nnerlca 

Froiected  grrtrcth  rate*  through  1980  for  un- 
drrdeveUyped  areas  are  almost  double  those 
lor  developed  arfo.i 

[OroNkth  rai*  In  ;ien-ent| 

Underdeveloped  areas: 

World    total 3   1 

Asia'    2  6 

Africa    2.6 

Latin    Anierloa 3  9 

China     2  3 

Developed  areas: 

U9    Canada    .. 1.7 

Europe     -    . .... .9 

USSR.    1.7 

Japan     . . .9 

Oceania    3   2 

'  Excluding   China    and    Japian 

Ncrrs      Orowth    rates    are    estimated    from 

an    rinaJysls   of    1930-62   growth   rales. 

Source        United      Nations      Demographic 
Yearbook    19«3 


ITEST     FAMINK    Or    ALL    TIliE 

If  thes"  trenls  continue  for  »  few  more 
years,  famine  will  inerltably  result.  And 
this  would  be  famine  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore eaperlanc*^  in  the  world  s  history 
Thsre  have  been  miuiy  famines  In  hlstor)' 
InvulvlQ^  tnlliluus  uf  p<x>pie.  but  uone  Involv- 
ing hundreds  of  mlKlons  >jf  people  Mure- 
over,  in  past  famines  roany  f>e«jple  have  died 
of  disease  as  well  as  of  starvation  Now  mod- 
ern medicine  keeps  p^x^ple  alive  even  thuugh 
starving,  and  they  sll.l  compete  for  a  snare 
of  the  inadequate  food  supply 

Not  only  win  the  f.  t*  hrumlng  famine  be 
wtdeepread  afTertlng  hur.dreds  of  mlUlons  of 
people  bin  It  win  be  persistent  and  wi:i 
pr(^  bably  get  worse  year  by  year,  unlees  ways 
and  means  are  »iX)n  found  to  ln<T"»aae  a^pn- 
■ui'urHi  pmducUon  It  Is  hard  f'T  us  sitting 
In  rich,  comfortable,  overfed  America  to 
realize  that  the  greatest  disaster  \n  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  Is  lust  around  the  comer 
The  efforts  now  being  put  forward  by  gov- 
ernments and  private  agencies  to  try  to  avert 
this  disaster  are  much  too  small  to  oope  with 
a  pr">blem     if   this   aiagnltude. 

The  countries  'J^  Asia.  ATrlca.  and  Latin 
.\marloa  vary  cuuslJerably  in  their  vulner- 
ability to  fajnlne  Ii.dla  ai.ii  Pakistan  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  vulnerable.  These 
two  countries  will  feel  the  brunt  of  the  world 
famine  first  China  may  be  equally  vulner- 
able, but  we  have  Uttle  reliable  data  on  the 
f'"Od  altuatlon  there.  Next  in  vul- 
nerability cocne  Indoneala.  Iran.  Turkey. 
E«(ypt,  Braall.  and  a  few  other  countries 
These  countries  have  high  populaUon  growth 
rates  of  2  0  to  3  5  '.  per  year  and  pi>pu!atlon 
growth  Is  already  c^utrunnlng  fo<xl  produc- 
tion Some  Asian  countries  surh  as  the 
Philippines,  Burma  Thailand.  Malaya,  and 
Taiwan  seem  to  be  relatively  secure  against 
famine  now,  but  they  all  have  very  high 
population  growth  rates  which  will  soon 
•oak  up  their  present  surpluses  Therefore 
these  countries,  too.  will  have  food  shortages 
within  10  to  15  years  unless  they  can  re- 
duce their  papulation  growth  rates  The 
same  applies  to  most  of  the  countries  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 
rec/inolo^<cal  advancements  make  possible 
the  doubling  or  tripling  of  grain  produo- 
tton  in  underdeveloped  areas  tchere  grain 
U  a  major  ttcm  tn  the  food  budget 
Wheat  yields  In  pounds  per  acre — I9«l-6a 

Avhiopla  MO 

Braali 475 

India    760 


T e<:hnological  advancements  make  possib::' 
the  doubltn^  or  Cripijnp  of  grain  produc- 
tion in  underdet'eloped  areas,  where  gram 
is  a  mayor  item  tn  the  food  budget — Con 

Wheat  yields  tn  pounds  per  acre — 1961-82: 

USS-R ..- 9,50 

Australia . . 1,010 

United    States 1.440 

Poland 1,780 

PVance 2,140 

Japan 2.450 

Denmark 3,700 

Rice  yields  In  pounds  per  acre — 1961-02: 

Philippines 710 

India   870 

Brazil    1,020 

Thailand 1,240 

BurmA 1.500 

China    .._ '1,660 

Taiwan 1,860 

United  States 2,210 

Japan 2,720 

E«typt 2.920 

Italy 8.200 

Au.stralla 3.840 

'  Plartires  are  for  1960-61. 

NoTT.— Rice  Is  milled  rice  which  equals 
paddy  rice  times  0  65 

Source:  United  Nations.  Pood  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Production  Yearboolt, 
1962 

BIBTH  CONTROL  0«  FAMINE 

What  is  the  answer''  What  Is  the  solutln:. 
There  are  three  obvious  possible  answers 
Reduce  the  fxipulatlon  growth  rate  or  1l- 
crease  agricultural  production,  or  both  Re- 
ducing the  population  growth  rate  means 
reducing  the  blrtli  rate  since  it  Is  not  socially 
acceptable  to  deliberately  increase  the  death 
rate  In  fact,  birth  control  Is  the  only  answer 
in  the  long  run  Improved  agriculture  could 
conceivably  take  care  of  the  expected  In- 
creases in  population  for  20  or  maybe  30 
years,  but  beyond  that  It  would  be  Im- 
pt'sslble  Birth  control  la  being  actively  pri- 
muted  by  governments  and  by  private  gro\ips 
in  most  countries  In  the  world  today,  but  it 
is  moving  slowly  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latl:; 
AinTlca  and  seems  unlikely  to  cause  at:, 
marked  decreR.se  In  the  birth  rate  before  tl.p 
lySC"  But  ultimately,  birth  control  Is  the 
only  answer. 

Widespread  use  of  birth  control  Is  a  baslr 
.social  and  cultural  change  which  Is  certal:: 
to  occur  slowly  la  these  countries  Birth 
control  moved  ahead  very  rapidly  In  Japfi.i 
In  19+8  65.  but  Japan  h:vs  an  educated,  disci- 
plined populace,  whereas  most  of  the  under- 
developied  countries  do  not.  Oral  contra- 
ceptive pUb  are  probably  not  the  answer  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries  for  reasons  <! 
both  cost  and  Illiteracy  The  most  promising 
contraceptive  method  for  these  countries  is 
the  plastic  Intrauterine  devices  such  as  the 
Llppes  loop  and  the  Margulles  coll.  The;;" 
devices  are  now  being  used  In  more  than  25 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Americ:i 
as  well  as  In  the  US..  Europe,  and  Japan 
However,  mass  application  In  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  Is  likely  to  be  slow. 

Increasing      agricultural      production      l.s 
t.herefore.  '.he  only  real  possibility  of  avertlti^' 
world   famine   In   the    1970'8   and    1980s.     T 
Is    technically    fhjssible    to    double    or    eve- 
triple  agricultural  production  tn  al)  of  Asl^ 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  through   the  u:  • 
of    more    fertilisers,    more   Irrigation,    better 
seed    varieties,    more    pesticides,    and    otln : 
Improved    agricultural    practices       For     e\- 
ample,  the  rice  yield  In  Italy  Is  3200  pound- 
per  acre.  In  Japan  2730  pK)unda  per  acre,  i 
the  US    2210  pounds  per  acre,  In  China  16f" 
pounds    per    acre,    but    In    India    only    9i'" 
pounds  per  acre      Por  another  example,  ti, 
wheat  yield  In  Denmark  Is  8700  p>ounds  pt-" 
acre.  In  Japan  2460  pounds  per  acre.  In  tl 
U  3    1440  pounds  per  acre,  but  In  India  on. 
760  pounds  per  acre     Other  basic  food  crop& 
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such  as  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peanuts,  caa- 
s.iva.  bananas,  and  sugarcane  show  similar 
pictures.  Many  countries  such  as  Pakistan, 
Scmth  Africa,  Brazil.  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Philippines  have  crop  yields  as  low  as  or  even 
lower  than  India.  This  compiariBon  of  crop 
yields  gives  an  Indication  of  the  potential 
for  Increasing  crop  yields  In  the  low  produc- 
tivity countries. 

SOCIAI,    CHANCE    ViaSUS    rABM    TBCHNOLOGT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity could  be  raised  greatly  In  any 
country  In  the  world — If  there  were  time. 
But  time  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The 
use  of  Improved  agricultural  methods  repre- 
sents a  basic  social  and  cultural  change,  and 
social  change  Is  a  slow  process.  Most  of  the 
farmers  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  totally  Illiterate — they  can't  read  or  write 
or  add  numbers  nor  do  they  understand  the 
elements  of  plant  biology.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  Introduction  of  scientific  agri- 
culture into  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
is  likely  to  be  a  slow  process.  In  fact,  the 
stKlal,  cultural,  and  educational  factors,  not 
the  technical  factors,  are  the  real  bottlenecks 
In  Improving  agriculture  In  these  countries. 

If  the  papulation  would  remain  constant 
for  30  or  40  years,  agriculture  could  change 
gradually  and  begin  to  supply  a  more  ade- 
quate diet.  Instead  the  population  of  these 
three  continents  will  probably  double  In  the 
next  25  to  30  years.  Where  will  the  food  come 
from  to  feed  2  billion  more  people  In  Aala. 
-Vfrlca.  and  Latin  America  by  19907 

AORICTTI,TtTHAL    OITPTTT    CAN    BEST    BE    SAISED    BT 
INCREASING  TOITILIZEK  tJSE 

Of  the  various  technical  factors.  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer  ofTers  the  best  possibility  for 
d  quick  increase  In  agricultural  production. 
Pield  trials  In  many  countries  have  estab- 
lished that  moderate  applications  of  fertilizer 
win  give  large  Increases  In  yields  even  If  other 
technical  Inputs  such  as  seed  varieties  and 
water  supply  are  left  unchanged.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  FAO  Freedom  from  Hunger  Cam- 
ivitgn  has  recently  completed  a  series  of  9500 
fertilizer  demonstrations  and  field  trials  In 
U  countries  (Turkey,  Syria.  Lebanon, 
M.irocco.  Nigeria.  Ghana,  Senegal.  Togo.  Co- 
1  ■mbla.  Ecuador.  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
fosta  Rica,  and  El  Salvador).  The  trials  In- 
cluded many  crops  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
r:ce.  corn,  beans,  cotton,  potatoes,  yams, 
tugar  beets,  jjeanuts.  and  vegetables.  These 
trials  established  beyond  doubt  that  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  yields  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  moderate  dosages  of  fertilizers  even 
if  no  other  technical  factors  are  changed. 

Similar  trials  have  been  oonducted  In 
India.  Pakistan,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines, 
Mexico,    and   other   countries. 

The  dosages  In  these  teste  ranged  from  46 
to  135  kilograms  of  plant  nutrient  per  hectare 
(40  to  120  pounds  per  acre)  and  the  Increases 
In  yield  of  grains  and  beans  vary  frtwi  30 
to  ISO'",..  Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  fact 
that  the  value /cost  ratios  varied  from  2.3  to 
7  0.  corresponding  to  economic  returns  of 
130  to  600%  on  the  Investment  In  fertilizer. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  for  other  crops. 
In  fact,  the  highest  economic  returns  were 
obtained  from  potatoes  with  value/cost  ra- 
tios of  10  to  13. 

The  report  of  the  seventh  Meeting  of  the 
PAO  Fertilizer  Industry  Advisory  Panel,  July 
7.  1964,  summarizes  its  findings  as  follows: 

"We  now  have  results  from  over  9500  dem- 
onstrations and  trials  In  14  countries  In  three 
regions.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  when  farmers  In  developing 
countries  use  fertilizers — even  without  other 
Improved  farming  methods — the  results  will 
be  good  .  .  .  The  average  response  to  tlie 
best  (most  economic]  treatments,  for  aU 
countries,  crops,  and  seasons  was  74%  [in- 
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crease  in  yield].  .  .  .  The  regional  averages 
were  Near  Bast  and  North  Africa.  64%;  West 
Africa,  72%;  Northern  Latin  America,  857o." 

Northern  Latin  America  gave  the  highest 
average  response  becatise  the  trials  there  in- 
cluded a  number  of  vegetables  which  gave 
very  high  responses. 

The  Increases  in  yield  were  obtained  using 
locally  available  seed  varieties.  Much  greater 
Increases  In  yield  could  have  been  obtained 
if  improved  seed  varieties  had  been  used  with 


Increased  quantities  of  fertilizer.  To  ob- 
tain the  high  yields  of  Europe,  the  U.S..  and 
Japan,  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  Im- 
proved seed  varieties,  but  this  takes  years 
of  pxalnstaklng  research.  Ultimately,  Im- 
proved seed  varieties  will  have  to  be  used 
widely  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  meet  the  food  needs,  but  this  will  also 
be  a  slow  process,  and  It  seems  unlikely  to 
have  a  massive  effect  In  the  15  years  between 
now  and  1980. 


With  no  other  changes  in  farming  methods,  proper  fertilizer  use  brings  increased  crop  yields 


Country 


Turkey. . 
Morocco. 


Lebanon. 
Nigeria.. 
Senegal.. 
Qhana 


Ecuador. 


Honduras... 
Costa  Rica.. 

EI  Salvador. 


Crop 


Wheat.... 
Com 

Wheat.... 

Barley 

Beans 

Wheat-... 

Rice 

do.... 

Com 

Rice 

Cora 

Beans 

Com 

Rice 

Cora 

Beans 


Dosage  Percent 

kg/hectare         Increase  in 
(N-PjOj-K,0)      CTOp  yield 


40-60-0 

40-40-40 

30-00-40 

30-60-40 

20-60-40 

20-25-7.6.... 
22.4-22.4-0.. 

45-0-0 

44.8-0-0 

22.4-22.4-0... 

0-45-45 

0-45-0 

4.V-45-45 

4.V45-45 

45-45-45 

45-0-0. 


73 
85 
75 
91 
78 

101 
30 
73 

130 
52 
M 
S3 

120 
80 
70 
50 


Value/cost 
rutio  ' 


4.0 

4.0 


'  Value  of  additional  crop  obtained/cost  of  fertiliser. 

Source:  "Review  of  Trial  and  Demonstration  Results,  1961-62.  FFfIC  Fertilizer  Program.  FAO,  United  Nations  " 
January  1964.  ' 


One  very  promising  development  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Rice 
Research  Institute  In  the  Philippines  by  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  In  1962. 
Also,  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
In  developing  Improved  varieties  of  wheat 
and  com  In  India  and  Latin  America  is  of 
the  highest  Importance. 

However,  fertilizer  seems  to  offer  the  best 
possibility  of  a  substantial  Increase  In  agri- 
cultural production  between  now  and  1980. 
The  other  technical  Inputs  In  agriculture 
probably  cannot  be  brought  into  action  on 
a  Bufflclently  massive  basis  fast  enough  to 
play  a  major  role.  Improved  seeds,  increased 
Irrigation,  pesticides,  and  all  other  technical 
Inputs  must  be  utilized  to  the  fiUlest  extent 
possible,  yet  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
principal  means  of  raising  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
In  the  crltloal  next  16  years  will  have  to  be 
fertilizer. 

ICINUCUM    0OAI.S 

How  much  fertUlzer  will  it  take?  What 
facilities  will  be  needed?  How  much  will  It 
cost?  How  will  the  fertilizer  be  distributed 
and  applied  to  the  soil? 

As  a  minimum  goal,  let  us  assume  that 
agricultural  production  should  be  increased 
enough  to  provide  16  ounces  of  grain  per  per- 
son pa-  day  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  1070  and  also  In  1980.  TUs  is  the 
present  level  of  consumption,  so  the  mini- 
mum goal  suggested  Is  simply  maintaining 
the  present  nutritional  level,  inadequate  as 
It  Is.  Everyone  with  any  humanitarian  In- 
stincts would  like  to  see   the  diet   of   the 


underdeveloped  areas  Improved,  but  this  Is 
virtually  Impossible  until  the  birth  rate  U 
reduced  substantially.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  will  be  pushed  to  the  limit  to  main- 
tain the  present  diet  even  with  maximum 
help  from  the  developed  countries.  The  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  ask 
only  for  enough  rice,  wheat,  com.  and  beans. 
Foods  like  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  milk  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  most  of  the  people  of  these 
lands  now  and  are  likely  to  be  even  le«s  avail- 
able In  the  future  as  the  populations  con- 
tinue to  Increase. 

To  provide  16  ounces  of  grain  per  day  for 
the  400  million  additional  population  of  these 
continents  In  1970  would  require  15  million 
tons  of  plant  nutrients,  compared  with  con- 
sumption of  3  million  tons  In  1960-61.  Con- 
sumption Is  probably  about  4  million  tons 
In  1963-64.  To  feed  the  900  million  addi- 
tional population  In  1080,  30  million  tons  of 
plant  nutrients  would  be  required.  These 
figures  were  calculated  on  the  basis  that  one 
ton  of  plant  nutrient  results  In  8  tans  of 
additional  grain  and  that  two  thirds  of  the 
fertilizer  would  be  used  on  grain,  one  third 
on  all  other  crops.  The  over-all  tonnages  of 
15  mllilon  tons  In  1970  and  30  million  tons 
in  1980  compare  with  total  world  consump- 
tion of  30  million  tons  In  1962-63.  Also  for 
comp«irlson.  the  current  big  Soviet  fertilizer 
push  has  a  target  of  16  to  20  million  tons 
of  plant  nutrients  In  1970  (80  million  tons 
gross  weight  of  fertilizer) . 

To  provide  Asians,  Africans,  and  Latin 
Americans  with  a  minimum  diet  through 
1980.  grain  production  there  will  have  to 
double,  fertilizer  use  Increase  about  10  times. 


Grain  {millions  of  metric  tons) 


Asia  (exdading  China  and  Japan) 

Africa. 

Latin  America. "] 


-Actual 

production 

1960-61 


Needed  to  provMe  16 

ounces  of  (rraiii  per  capita 

per  day 


146 
40 
42 


1970 


101 
52 
54 


19S0 


245 
67 
69 
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FertUiier  (m»Utoti«  of  mttric  ton*)  {nutrient  6<mi«) 


Asia  leirludlnf  China  and  Jkpaa) .» ^ 

Africa . 

Latin  America 


14 

a: 


Jed  to  pr( 
I  of  irain  p«r  capita 
(Mr  day 


t»ro 


two 


an 

5 

5 


To  emphasize  tbla  point  further.  I  am 
willing  to  put  m7B«lf  on  record  that  :f  AjsU, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  not  ualng 
quantities  of  fertilizer  approaching  33  mil- 
lion t.>ns  by  1980  they  are  alrnoet  c«nAln  to 
b«  engulfed  in  widespread  famine 

The  conaequences  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion have  been  discussed  and  analjzed  in 
theoretical  terms  for  i  decade  now,  but  the 
time  for  theory  is  neajing  an  end  SLid  the 
time  for  action  la  here.  There  has  b«en  too 
much  talk  and  theorizing  about  how  to  solve 
the  world  food  crisis  In  the  year  200«i  when 
the  beginnings  of  the  crisis  are  probably  only 
five  or  six  years  away 

Of  the  requirements  we  have  been  llacus- 
slng,  It  !s  important  to  keep  It  ml  id  the 
dominant  place  of  India  India,  with  a  1961 
population  of  440  million.  Is  about  ons  third 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  The  rest  of 
Asu — Pakistan.  Indonesia,  the  PhlUppines. 
Turkey  Thailand,  Burma — with  a  1961 
piapalatlon  of  about  475  mKUon  la  another 
one  third  Africa  and  Latin  America  each 
constitute  one  sixth  of  the  underdeveloped 
world 

The  immediate  problem  Is  how  'an  the 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Vmerlca 
obtain  a  supply  of  15  million  tons  of  plant 
nutrients  by  1979  and  30  million  tons  by 
1980  Domestic  production  of  fertilizer  In 
all  three  continents  together  Is  about  1  5  mil- 
lion tons  In  1963-64  and  a  good  estimate  for 
1970  production  would  be  3  to  4  million  tons 
Production  In  1970  might  be  increased  to  5 
to  6  million  tons  by  a  new  crash  pr'^gram  of 
fertilizer  plant  construction,  but  girnerally 
speaking  It  is  already  too  late  to  ncrease 
production  greatly  by  1970  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  moBt  of  the  fertilizer  ne«ded  by 
Asia.   Africa    and   Latin  America  In   1^70  will 


have  to  be  imported  from  the  industrialized 
countries.  Some  countries  would  have  the 
foreign  exchange  to  buy  the  fertilizer  they 
need  through  commercial  channels,  but  most 
countries  would  have  to  rely  on  foreign  aid. 

SKU-BUmCirNCT    8T    1980 

For  the  longer  term  In  1980.  most  coun- 
tries should  plan  to  become  largely  self- 
sufficient  In  fertilizer  production- — at  least 
the  larger  countries.  In  round  numbers, 
fertilizer  plants  cost  about  91  billion  per  6 
mlllon  tons  of  annual  production  of  finished 
fertilizer  (on  a  plant  nutrient  basis) .  There- 
fore, enough  fertilizer  plants  to  produce  80 
million  tons  of  fertilizer  would  cost  about 
•5  btlUon — 10%  of  the  cost  of  putting  a  man 
on  the  moon.  If  30  million  tons  of  fertilizer 
were  produced  and  used  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  it  would  be  a  giant  step  to- 
ward solving  the  world  food  problem  In  1980 
Historians  of  the  future  may  remark  on 
whether  It  was  more  luifjortant  to  have  de- 
voted our  resources  during  the  1960'8  to 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  or  to  have  de- 
voted our  resources  toward  averting  the 
world  famine  of  the  1970'b. 

Total  world  fertilizer  production  should 
be  approaching  at  least  100  million  tons  of 
plant  nutrients  in  1980  compared  with  30 
million  tons  at  present.  The  western  world 
(Including  Japan)  Is  now  producing  about 
2S  million  tons  and  wilt  probably  Increase 
to  50  to  60  million  tons  by  1980  The  Soviet 
Union  now  produces  about  4  million  tons 
and  Is  planning  for  30  million  In  1980  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  will  need  30  mil- 
lion tons  In  1980.  which  hopefully  they  may 
get  from  their  own  production  or  from  the 
western  world  China  Is  producing  less  than 
1  million  tons  now.  but  it  is  reported  to  be 
planning  a  large  increase. 
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The  aggregate  construction  coet  of  91  bil- 
lion per  6  million  tons  erf  plant  nutrtenta  waa 
baaed  on  a  N  P,0,  K..O  ration  of  a- 1-0  75 
This  was  selected  as  the  ratio  that  Asia  and 
Latin  .fmertctt  Appear  to  be  heading  toward, 
although  Africa  has  a  somewhat  different 
pattern  Theref^jre.    the    30    million    tons 

postulated  for  1980  would  be  divided  18  mil- 
lion tons  N  8  million  tons  P,0  6  million  ton* 
K.,0  AiSO.  the  aggregate  construction  cost 
Is  baaed  on   theae  estlmatee 

Per   100  OOO  tons  N    930  t<3  925  million 
Per  100  000  tons  P.O..  98  to  912  mliUnn 
Per  100  000  t<^ns  K,0.  No  processing  needed 
Pier  100  OOO  tons  mixing  capacity.  91  to  91  5 
milUon 


The  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  plants  needed 
by  the  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  will  largely  have  to  come  from  the 
Industrialized  countries.  Including  the  US.. 
Canada,  western  Europe,  eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Japan  In  fact,  these  will 
have  to  be  given  largely  to  these  countries 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  don't  have 
any  money.  The  value  of  the  fertilizer  would 
be  roughly  9180  million  per  million  ton  of 
plant  nutrient  In  the  2-1  0. 75  ratio.  There- 
fore, if  10  million  tons  of  fertilizer  were  given 
to  the  needy  countrlee  In  1970  this  would 
be  worth  91  5  bllUon 

Such  a  foreign  aid  program  could  be  car- 
ried out  through  a  series  of  bilateral  agree- 


ments or  It  might  be  cjirrled  out  more  ef- 
ficiently through  a  multilateral  program 
For  example,  such  a  program  could  be  car- 
ried out  through  an  International  Fertilizer 
Supply  Agency  set  up  to  handle  the  distribu- 
tion of  foreign  aid  fertilizer  for  all  the  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Likewise  the  fertilizer  plants  would  have 
to  be  given  to  the  needy  countries  In  the 
form  of  foreign  aid  A.s  already  noted,  abmjt 
96  billion  worth  of  fertilizer  plants  are  neeOfd 
by  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  by  1980.  The  product  from  95  bU- 
lion  worth  of  plants  would  have  an  annua] 
market  value  of  about  94  billion. 

Even  after  the  quantities  of  fertilizer  we 
have  been  dlscu.sslng  became  available,  there 
would  still  be  a  big  educational  Job  ahead 
to  get  farmers  to  use  the  fertilizer  This 
would  require  an  extensive  and  liiten.slve 
propaganda  campaign  together  with  adequ.i-e 
economic  Incentives.  The  countries  of  .^.sla 
(except  Japan,  of  course).  Africa,  and  Liilln 
America  do  not  have  enough  agriculture! 
specialists  in  their  own  countries  to  put  over 
such  a  progrram.  Therefore,  the  western 
world  and  Japan  would  have  to  supply  thou- 
sands of  agricultural  specialists  if  an  intensi- 
fied fertilizer  program  were  to  be  success- 
ful. 

The  oceans  offer  a  possibility  of  Increased 
food  production,  but  capital  costs  are  high 
and  the  realistic  potentials  are  genenilly 
overestimated.  Total  food  from  the  sea.  In- 
cluding both  fish  and  vegetable  matter,  pro- 
vides less  than  1 ";  of  the  total  calories  con- 
sumed In  the  world  today,  although  fish  m.iy 
provide  as  much  as  3  T  of  total  protein  con- 
sumed. On  the  face  of  it  the  possibility  of 
food  from  the  sea  playing  a  major  role  in 
feeding  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi- 
tional human  beings  during  the  next  10  to 
15  years  does  not  seem  realistic.  Moreover, 
the  capltiil  Investment  required  per  unit  of 
additional  food  from  the  sea  Is  much  higher 
than  In  conventional  land  agriculture. 

PROGRAMS     rOR     ACTION 

To  recapitulate  then,  there  are  several 
programs  which  need  to  be  carried  out  co:.- 
currently  to  avert,  or  at  least  to  alleviate,  the 
impending  food  crisis  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America 

Program  Shipment  of  surplus  food  from 
food-surplus  countrlee  to  food-deflcit  coun- 
tries 

Significance  T'li?  i.i  now  being  done,  of 
course,  and  util  be  pa'tn'ularly  important 
dunjiff  the  next  five  to  10  years  and  icill 
probably  continue  indefinitelij 

Program  .Shipment  of  fertilizer  from 
fertlllaer-Burplus  countrlee  to  fertilizer -def- 
icit countries 

Significunce  Important  during  the  neit 
five  to  10  fears,  but  should  be  replaced  by 
indi(7fnoujr  manufacture  of  fertilizer  as  soon 
as  possible 

P'ogram  Expansion  of  fertilizer  manu- 
facturing Industry  In  fertilizer-deficit  coun- 
tries. 

Significance:  Should  be  accelerated  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  will  be  particularly 
important  in   the   1970's  and   1980's 

Program:  Reduction  In  birth  rate  and 
population  growth  rate  In  food-deflclt 
countries 

Significance  Food-deficit  countries  should 
make  plan^  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  to  U.^3 
than  20  per  1000  and  the  population  growth 
rate  to  less  than  1',  per  year,  as  Europe  oruJ 
Japan  have  already  done.  This  is  the  on',!/ 
ultirnate  jolufion  to  the  food  population 
problem 

The  developed  countries  will  h-^ve  U.)  gr  e 
major  assistance  to  the  under-develop<'d 
countries  If  this  great  fo<xl  problem  Is  to  be 
solved  The  under-developed  c.juntrles  sim- 
ply cannot  do  It  on  their  own  reeource.- 
The  alternative  will  be  widespread  famine 
and  political  instability  on  a  scale  unprec- 
edented In  the  world's  history. 


We  have  been  considering  some  far-reach- 
mK  and  very  complex  problems.  I  am  sure 
that  greater  use  of  more  fertilizers  Is  the 
most  promising  approach  to  solving  the 
»  .rid  food  problem,  at  least  in  the  relatively 
siiort  term  of  10  to  15  years.  'Without  a 
great  deal  more  fertilizer,  the  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  going  to  be 
much  hungrier  In  the  1970'8  than  they  are 
now.  Thomas  Malthus  has  had  many  dep- 
recators  In  the  past,  but  It  looks  as  though 
he  may  be  proved  right  after  all — unless  the 
world's  resources  are  mobilized  soon  and 
effectively 
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Why  the  World  Needs  More  Fertilizer  and 

How  Much 

1  By  F.  W.  Parker.   Agency  for  International 

Development:  L.  B.  Nelson,  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority)  ' 

The  increased  use  of  fertilizers  is  one  of 
the  major  methods  of  producing   the  addi- 
tional food  needed  to  feed  the  world's  grow- 
ing population. 
One  ton  of  plant  nutrients,  contained  In 

2  to  3  tons  of  fertilizer,  will  produce  about 
10  tons  of  cereals,  enough  to  provide  2,400 
calories  per  day  to  40  people  for  a  year.  A 
fertilizer  plant  producing  1.000  tons  of  nutri- 
ents per  day  would  therefore  provide  2,400 
calories  per  diiy  for  about  15  million  people 
per  year  The  fertilizer  plant  would  cost  $60 
mlllion-$75  million.  $4  or  95  per  capita. 

WHEN    PLANT    NUTRIENTS    ARE    LOW 

Why  are  some  fertilizers  so  Important? 

Most  of  the  soils  of  the  less  developed 
countries  are  low  to  very  low  In  one  or  more 
of  the  major  plant  nutrients.  Their  low  fer- 
tility status  results  from  their  development 
xmder  high  tejnperatures  and  rainfall,  which 
promote  rapid  weathering  and  loss  of  nutri- 
ents by  leaching  In  addition,  many  of  the 
arable  soils  have  been  cultivated  a  long  time 
with  only  small  additions  of  plant  nutrlenta 
in  farm  niiu^iures 

The  soils  of  India  reflect  thece  conditions. 
More  than  300,000  soil  tests  made  there  indi- 
cate that  85  percent  of  the  country's  soils  are 
low  or  medium  In  available  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  and  that  65  percent  are  low  or 
medium  In  available  potash.  We  would 
therefore  expect  a  good  response  of  crops  to 
chemical  fertilizer  That  such  Is  the  case 
has  been  widely  demonstrated  in  field  experl- 


Thls  article  Is  based  on  a  paper  presented 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Washington,  D.C.,  April  26, 
1966.  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  be 
published  In  Volume  56  of  the  Academy's 
Journal. 


ments,  fertilizer  demonstrations,  and  In  farm 
practice  In  all  regions  of  the  world  and  In 
most  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  (FAO)  has  summarized 
fertilizer  response  data  for  rice  In  nine  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  show  a  good 
response  to  nitrogen  in  all  countries,  with  an 
average  return  of  7.7  kilograms  of  rice  per 
kilogram  of  nitrogen  when  applied  at  a  rate 
of  30  kilograms  per  hectare.  Seven  coun- 
tries had  a  good  response  to  phosphate,  with 
6.9  Idlograms  of  rice  per  kilogram  of  phos- 
phate. Pour  countries  had  moderate  average 
return  to  potash,  with  3.7  kilograms  of  rice 
per  kilogram  of  potash. 

A  second  PAD  report  provides  an  economic 
summary  of  15,000  fertilizer  demonstrations 
and  2,000  field  experiments  conducted  on 
farms  In  16  countries  of  the  Near  East,  West 
Africa,  and  northern  Latin  America  in  1961- 
62  and  1963-64.  A  positive  economic  return 
was  secured  in  90  percent  of  the  demonstra- 
tions and  97  percent  of  the  experiments. 
The  average  crop  value-fertilizer  cost  ratio 
for  the  best  treatment  In  the  demonstrations 
was  3.4  and  for  the  experiments.  8  7.  These 
rather  high  ratios  reflect  very  favorable  re- 
turns on  vegetable  crops;  the  average  return 
on  cereals  was  substantially  lower. 

PACKAGE  PROGRAM    BEST 

Research  and  farmer  experience  In  the  less 
developed  countries  have  shown  that  best 
returns  are  obtained  only  when  fertilizers 
are  used  along  with  Improved  crop  varieties. 
pest  control,  and  adequate  soil  moisture 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that 
properly  selected  single  practices,  such  as 
good  seed,  fertilizer,  or  other  measures  often 
give  satisfactory  physical  and  economic  re- 
tin-ns  on  a  wide  range  of  soils  and  crops  in 
the  less  developed  countries. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  agronomic  data  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  last  15  years. 

Plant  nutrients  are  the  major  limiting  fac- 
tor in  agricultural  production  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

A  moderate  rate  of  fertilization,  40  to  70 
kilograms  per  hectare,  ■will  usually  Increase 
the  yield  of  crops  about  50  percent. 

The  response  to  fertilizer  may  be  increased 
at  least  60  percent  when  It  is  used  with  im- 
proved varieties  of  crops,  pest  control,  and 
good  soil  and  water  management  practices. 

High  levels  of  fertilization.  100-300  kilo- 
grams per  hectare,  and  high  yields  are  only 
possible  when  the  fertilizer  Is  used  on  crops 
bred  for  use  at  high  levels  of  fertility  and 
disease  and  insect  resistance. 

Fertilizers  can  be  used  as  effectively  in  the 
less  developed  countries  as  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe. 

WORLD  FERTILIZER  NEEDS  ESTIMATED 

What  are  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
the  less  developed  countries  today  and  in 
1975? 

World  fertilizer  consumption  increased 
from  3.5  million  tons  of  nutrients  in  1920 
to  9.6  million  in  1947,  and  40.0  million  tons 
in  1965.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  con- 
sumption was  5.1  percent  compounded  in 
1920-39,  8.0  percent  in  1947-63,  and  10  per- 
cent m  the  last  3  years. 

In  1964  about  89  percent  of  the  world 
fertilizer  was  used  In  the  more  developed 
countries  and  only  11  percent  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  However,  the  proportion 
is  changing  as  the  rate  of  Increase  in  con- 
sumption In  the  less  developed  countries  is 
higher  than  In  the  more  developed. 

Both  the  TVA  and  the  United  Nations 
reports,  however,  indicate  that  fertilizer  pro- 
duction In  the  less  developed  countries  will 
be  below  the  estimated  consumption.  Ob- 
■viously  then,  there  Is  a  need  to  Increase 
production  In  many  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  thU  should  be  given  priority  In 
their  agricultural  programs. 


NEW   TECHNOLOGY    IMPORTANT 

How  are  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
the  less  developed   countries   to   be   met? 

The  unprecedented  boom  In  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  use  Is  being  accompanied  by 
great  technological  changes  in  production, 
transjxjrtation.  and  marketing.  The  process 
starts  with  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  raw  material.  For  the  production  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  fertilizers 
these  are  being  discovered  and  developed  at 
a  rate  adequate  to  meet  foreseeable  require- 
ments. 

The  remarkable  changes  in  the  technology 
of  ammonia  production  have  substantially 
lowered  the  cost  of  production.  There  have 
been  improvements  in  the  urea  process  and 
in  the  production  of  ammonium  phosphates, 
nilrophosphates.  and  complex  fertilizers. 
These  changes  are  well  summarized  in  the  re- 
port of  the  United  Nations  Fertilizer  Sem- 
inar. 

Several  authorities  (see  references i  have 
recently  estimated  world  fertilizer  consump- 
tion for  1970,  and  their  estimates,  which  in- 
clude Mainland  China,  range  from  58  million 
to  08  million  tons  of  nutrients,  with  three  of 
the  four  estimates  near  the  higher  figure. 
By  1970  the  less  developed  countries  will  be 
using  about  13  million  tons,  or  20  percent  of 
the  world's  fertilizer  supply.  This  Is  almost 
twice  the  percentage  used  In   1964. 

Also,  one  of  the  large  U.S.  mineral  and 
chemical  companies  estimates  that  world 
consumption  in  1980  will  be  113  mllUon  tons, 
with  about  26  percent  being  used  In  the  less 
developed    countries. 

That  the  governments  and  Industry  are 
planning  for  the  higher  estimated  levels  of 
consumption  is  indicated  by  a  recent  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  study  of  world  fer- 
tilizer production  capacity.  This  study  re- 
veals that  world  capacity  was  49  5  million 
tons  in  1965 — consumption  was  40  million 
tons,  so  production  averaged  80  percent  of 
rated  capacity — and  would  be  85  5  million 
tons  In  1970,  an  increase  of  72  percent.  II 
operated  at  80  percent  capacity,  world  pro- 
duction will  be  68,5  million  tons,  essentially 
the  same  as  the  higher  estimates  of  1970  con- 
sumption. 

One  effect  of  these  and  other  changes  In 
technology  is  the  Increased  plant  nutrient 
content  of  fertilizers,  which  has  already  oc- 
cvirred  in  most  of  the  industrial  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age plant-food  content  of  fertilizers  in- 
creased from  22  1  percent  in  1950  to  35.8  per- 
cent in  1964.  The  fertilizers  in  many  less 
developed  countries  should  average  around 
40  percent  plant  nutrients  by  1970,  thereby 
reducing  transportation,  storage,  and  han- 
dling costs  per  unit  of  plant  nutrient  almost 
50  percent 

A  second  important  effect  of  the  new 
technology  is  on  the  price  of  fertilizers.  The 
world  price  of  fertilizers  has  changed  very 
little  since  World  War  II.  For  example,  since 
1950  fertilizer  prices  In  the  United  States 
have  only  increased  6  percent  as  contrasted 
with  price  increases  of  46  and  59  percent  for 
farm  machinery  and  labor,  respectively.  The 
new  technology  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion should  prevent  price  increases  and  may 
well  reduce  the  price  to  farmers  in  some 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  have  increased  and, 
in  view  of  food  and  fiber  shortages  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  may  continue  to  do 
so.  Thus,  fertilizer-crop  value  ratio  and  the 
economics  of  fertilizer  use  should  improve. 

A    GOOD    MARKETING    SYSTEM    ESSENTIAL 

One  of  the  weaker  aspects  of  the  fertilizer 
program  in  many  less  developed  countries  is 
the  arrangement  for  marketing  the  fertil- 
izers to  farmers.  In  the  early  stages  of  fer- 
tilizer development,  marketing  is  frequently 
done  by  a  government  agency.  As  domestic 
production  develops  and  consumption  in- 
creases, adjustments  in  marketing  are  need- 
ed.    There  are  a  number  of  alternatives  that 
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may  b«  considered,  m  demoMtr»ted  by  the 
T»rlo\u  tnetiiod*  used  In  the  United  St*teB. 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  eome  other 
countries 

A  good  marketing  system  should  provide 
farmers  with  a  source  of  fertUlzers  when  and 
where  they  are  needed  Obviously,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  warehousing  so  that 
deliveries  may  be  made  promptly 

Also,  the  system,  through  trained  sales- 
men and  retail  agents,  should  provide  an 
educational  and  technical  service  to  farmers 
on  such  matten  as  the  use  of  improved  seed, 
fertilizers,  and  related  pracUces.  This  will 
require  men  who  will  go  to  the  farmers 
rather  than  walling  for  farmers  to  come  to 
them. 

The  fertilizer  producer  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  sale  of  the  product  Full-scale 
production  would  then  depend  on  sales,  and 
the  producer  would  become  famUlar  with  the 
farmer's  problems  and  the  end-use  of  fer- 
Ullzers  Furthermore,  his  marketing  or- 
ganization should  work  closely  with  the  re- 
search, extension,  and  agricultural  credit 
agencies  This  organization  may.  In  fact. 
bandle  part  of  the  credit. 

The  retail  agent  for  fertilizers  la  Impor- 
tant too  If  possible,  he  should  sell  not  only 
fertilizer  but  seed,  farm  equipment  pesti- 
cides, and  other  farm  supplies  as  well  And 
be  should  provide  an  educational  and  tech- 
nical service  U'  -ustomers  to  supplement  that 
provided  by  fertilizer  producers  and  govern- 
ment agencies 

Several  less  developed  countries  art  setting 
up  good  ferUlizer  marketlni?  arriuigementa 
Other  countries  could  profitably  study  the 
methods  used  m  Mexico  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Pakistan,  ar.d  some  of  the  countries 
In  Europe    as  well  as  In  the  United  States 

GOVt«NMEVT-lNDUST«T    COOPmATtOK 

Since  the  ■aae  >(  fertilizers  Is  effective  In 
Increasing  crop  yields  and  helping  to  solve 
the  food  problem  and  the  marketing  of  them 
provides  a  way  of  giving  farmers  technical 
•ervlce,  the  governments  of  less  developed 
countries  should  encourage  both  domestic 
and  foreign  industry  to  jointly  undertake  the 
production  and  sale  of  chemical  fertilizers 
And  this  can  be  done  with  a  satisfactory 
Tetiirn  on  the  investment  Several  countries 
are  already  doing  it  and  seem  to  be  benefit- 
ing by  such  policies  and  Join:  efforts 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  chemical  '.ndostrlea  of  the  devel  -ped 
nations  are  quite  willing  to  make  Invest- 
ments in  fertilizer  production  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  In  the  last  few  years  such 
Investments  have  been  mads  In  more  than 
30  countries  Obviously  Industry  In  seek- 
ing places  for  such  Investment,  Is  concerned 
with  having  a  favorable  climate  for  Invest- 
ment, sources  of  raw  materials,  a  demand  for 
fertilizers,  good  marketing  arrangements  and 
a  minimum  of  price  controls  Industry  pre- 
fers to  oi>er«te  In  countrlss  where  market 
forces,  rather  than  government  controls, 
dominate 

If  the  most  Is  t<>  be  made  of  current  op- 
portunities, the  i<overnment»  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  Industry  domestic  and 
foreign,  should  work  together  In  that  way 
tbey  can  achieve  their  respective  objective*! 
M  well  as  the  common  goal  of  Increased  f  <<xl 
production  and  economic  development  Fur- 
tbermore,  they  can  count  on  the  assistance 
of  the  many  agencies  that  provide  technical 
and  ectjnomlc  assistance 

SPaiN  uoTta  TO  iNmcAss  oouMmc  paoouc-noN 
or  rrocaAiNS 

Spain's  new  grain  regulations-  published 
Juns  3  19M  m  the  Spanish  Offlctal  Bul- 
letin--hold  inducement  for  increases  In  the 
country's  fsedgraln  production  Among  the 
regulations'  features  higher  support  prices 
for  both  1966-  Vt  and  1997-68  feedgraln  crops 
more  production  subeldles.  and  more  credit 
aratlable  to  producer  coopers tlTSs. 


Feedgraln  getting  the  biggest  Initial  boost 
Is  oaU,  for  which  the  19«6-e7  support  price 
win  be  up  some  37  3  p>ercent  from  the  19«5- 
6«  level,  and  the  19«7-68  8upp<»rt.  up  an- 
other 28  percent  These  moves  will  bring 
payments  for  oats  more  In  line  with  those 
for  other  feedgralns.  also,  these  moves  should 
help  curb  the  downward  trend  that  has  been 
taking  place  In  production  of  this  com- 
m.xiuy, 
Spanish  ruppoT'.  p^u-c^  'or  rye  and  feedgrains 
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Bskallest  Initial  and  largest  secondary  in- 
creases are  being  made  In  com  —  up  some 
115  percent  In  196»  e7  and  3  4  percent  In 
the  succeeding  year 

In  addition,  producers'  associations  are  be- 
ing offered  subsidies  and  preferential  credit 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers, 
seeds  machinery,  and  Initial  Installation  ex- 
pense The  subsidies  are  designed  to  speed 
farm  ;:on»<ji!datlon  and  farmer  ctxjperatlon — 
changes  necessary  If  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try of  extremely  small-size  farms  Is  to  be- 
come more  efllclent 

Support  prices  for  wheat,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  same  as  those  applied  to  the 
1964-65  and  19e6^«6  crops,  varying  from 
»J  71  per  bushel  to  »3  27, 

The  National  Wheat  Service  will  pay 
premiums  on  wheat  stored  on  farms  between 
the  months  of  November  and  April  These 
wUl  range  from  a  low  of  2  3  US  cents  per 
bushel  to  a  high  of  8  1  cents  compared  with 
1.1  cents  to  6.7  cents  In  the  previous  season 


StrPPLT      SALANCS 

MaJ  >r  purpose  of  the  new  regulations  Is  to 
bring  Spanish  grain  supplies  Into  better  bal- 
ance— that  la  to  stop  the  growth  In  surpluses 
of  soft  wheat  and  In  deficits  of  the  much- 
needed  feedgralns 

This  year,  the  country  is  expected  U)  pro- 
duce Its  larueet  wheat  crop  in  a  century  - 
estimated  at  some  187  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  the  usual  158  million  bushels  or 
leas;  carryover  will  be  high — around  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  soft  wheat-  because  of  tlae 
problems  of  exporting  this  type  of  general 
low-quality  wheat 

Feedgrala  Imports,  by  contrast,  hit  around 
3  mUUou  metric  ton*  last  year  compared 
with  a  little  over  100,000  5  years  earlier  As 
m  the  past,  around  half  came  from  the 
United  States, 

It  Is  dlfBrult  now  U->  assess  the  Impact  of 
these  regulations  on  Spain's  future  feedgraln 
traile  h  we.  er,  the  general  feeling  Is  that 
Increased  feed  requirements  of  the  expand- 
ing livestock  Industry  will  at  least  partly 
offset  gains  In  domesUc  feedgraln  production 

GXKM.t.NS    aiT    O.X'D    aESfLTS    r«Ol«    NIW    OSAIN 

paisoiv»noN   mithoo 

A  procedure  of  preserving  grain  with  dry, 
cool  air  was  used  on  a  large  scale  for  Weet 
Germany's  1965  grain  crop  and  appears  to 
have  had  good  success 

The  method  was  developed  tor  grain  with 
high  water  content  by  the  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  uf  the  Bonn  University, 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Re- 
search Institute  for  Oraln  Processing,  Det- 
mold.  and  the  InsUtute  fof  Agricultural  Bo- 
tany, Bonn  Basic  research  was  completed 
in  1963  and  use  of  the  method  In  units 
called  "granlfrtgors"      began  In  1964 

During  1964  specialists  proved  that  grain 
with  the  critical  m.>l8ture  content  of  17  per- 
cent could  be  stored  indefinitely  after  cool- 


ing in  "granlfrlgora"  without  loeses  or  artifi- 
cial drying,  and  that  grain  with  a  content 
of  18,6  F>ercent  could  be  stored  without  any 
risk,  at  lO'C.  for  40  days  and  at  6  =  0.  for  up 
to  80  days. 

HIGHLY  usBrm.  at  ibss 

It  was  last  year,  however,  that  the  real  test 
came.  High  moisture  content  led  to  proce.ss- 
Ing  of  about  lOOOOO  metric  tons  of  the  1965 
crop  In  a  total  of  46  granlf rigor"  units,  Tl.e 
procedure  showed  definite  benefits  In  all 
types  of  grain  handling.  Quality  was  good: 
there  were  fewer  losses  from  high  temperi- 
ture  or  moisture,  and  shrinkage  In  stora,:e 
was  reduced  Furthermore,  upkeep  of  t!,e 
equipment  proved  Inexpensive  as  the  units 
worked  for  3  months  straight  without  any 
care. 

Because  of  the  extremely  wet  weather  con- 
ditions often  prevailing  during  their  harvest 
season.  'West  Germany  and  other  Europe. in 
nations  frequently  end  up  with  crops  exre'- 
slvely  high  In  moisture.  However,  this  prob- 
lem Is  not  limited  to  the  Continent, 

HIGH    MOIS-r-RE    IN    VS.    CORN 

In  the  United  States,  for  Instance,  corn 
harvested  by  combine  has  a  moisture  con- 
tent too  high  for  safe  storage  and  handling 
and  must  be  artificially  dried  on  the  farm  or 
In  commercial  facilities. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  using 
"chilled"  storage  In  this  country  In  order  to 
prevent  bottlenecks  during  the  harvest  pe- 
riod when  large  volumes  of  the  com  ore  har- 
vested during  a  relatively  short  time.  Under 
"chilled  "  storage,  corn  with  a  moisture  con- 
tent about  18  p>ercent  (wet  basis )  would  be 
cooled  to  a  temperature  50"  F  (lO'C)  ar.d 
held  under  th^e  conditions  until  moved  "o 
a  dryer  or  until  dlsp<«ed  of  otherwise. 

To  date,  however,  the  United  States  fc  v3 
only  a  very  few  such  storage  facilities  In  a  - 
tual  use, 
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TSCHNOLOOT 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 


Noting  with  satisfaction  the  report  of  the 
Interregional  Semlnaj  on  the  Production  of 
Fertilizers,^ 

Considering  the  Imperative  need  for  de- 
veloping countries  to  establish  their  own 
fertilizer  Industries  to  Increase  their  agri- 
cultural and  food  production  to  an  adequate 

level, 

Noting  that,  despite  the  advanced  develop- 
ments in  the  technology  of  the  production  of 
low-cost  fertilizers,  a  major  obetacle  In  the 
establishment  of  these  capital-intensive  In- 
dustries In  the  developing  countries  Is  the 
lack  of  capital  available  to  them  to  augment 
their  own  resources  for  Importing  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  equipment, 

Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  consider 
and  propose,  In  co-operation  with  the  appro- 
priate International  ananclal  institutions.  In- 
cluding regional  development  banks,  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  concerned  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  practical 
measures  for  Implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Interregional  Seminar  on  the 
Production  of  Fertilizers,  and  to  submit  a  re- 
port in  this  regard  to  the  Indvistrlal  Develop- 
ment Board  at  its  first  session. 

1445th  plenary  meeting.     Atigtist  5,  1966. 

[From  Foreign  Agriculture,  Aug.  22,  19661 
India  Challenoed  bt  Urgent  Nd3>  rom  Moke 

PER"nLIZEIt8 

(By  Ross  L    Packard.  Assistant  U.8.  Agricul- 
tural Attach*,  New  Delhi,  India) 

India,  whose  population  now  numbers  a 
half  billion  p>eople.  faces  the  middle  sixties 
with  soils  depleted  of  much  of  their  fertility 
and  with  virgin  lands  nonexistent.  And  so 
serious  Is  this  situation  that  escape  from 
hunger — In  fact,  survival  Itself — Is  linked  to 
rebuilding  the  soil  and  to  fertilizing  the  land. 

The  soil  fertility  challenge  Is  threefold.  If 
India  Is  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  next 
few  years.  It  must  procure  and  distribute  vast 
quantities  of  plant  nutrients.  It  must  de- 
velop within  a  short  span  a  chemical  fer- 
tilizer industry  which  under  less  critical 
circumstances  might  require  several  decades. 
M  the  same  time.  It  must  educate  its  mil- 
lions of  farmers  in  modern  agronomic  tech- 
niques. 

IMZROKNCT    PLANS    EmjCTlVE 

Last  fall  several  emergency  plans  were 
made  to  meet  the  Impending  food  crisis, 
.^nd  two  phiises  of  the  program  were  con- 
cerned with  soil  fertility.  One  specified  that 
the  States  should  request  additional  alloca- 
tion for  fertilizers.  Eight  States  responded 
and  were  allowed  an  additional  total  of 
S3, 393  metric  tons  of  ammonium  sulfate  and 
7  110  metric  tons  of  urea.  This  provided  a 
t^^tal  of  22.853  metric  tons  of  actual  nitrogen. 

"The  other  called  for  greater  production  of 
farm  manure  in  comp>06t  pits.  This  program 
utilizes  green  leaves,  prunlngs,  water  hya- 
cinths, silt  from  bottoms  of  ponds,  and  cattle 
urine.  In  addition,  extension  officers  were 
given  refresher  training  In  development  of 
local  manurlal  resources.  (The  success  of 
these  emergency  plans  was  reported  In  the 
May  23  Issue  of  Foreign  Agriculture :  "India's 
Water  Supply") 

Tlie  Union  Agricultxual  Ministry  has  ee- 
tabllshed  a  production  goal  of  96-97  million 
:ons  of  food  grains  (all  cereals  and  pulses) 
for  the  crop  year  beglimlng  July  1,  1966. 
This  la  based  on  the  assumption  that  about 
1  million  tons  of  nitrogen  plus  370,000  tone 
of  phoephorus  and  200,000  of  potash  will  be 
available  for  distribution.  About  half  would 
be  for  the  fall  and  winter  crops  and  half  for 
the  spring  crop.  Besides  this  Input  of  fer- 
tilizers, normal  rainfall,  greater  use  of  Im- 


proved seed,  and  a  considerable  Increase  in 
tube  well  pumping  sets  will  be  needed. 

nVX-TXAB    COALS 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  coming  year's 
crop,  fertilizer  consumption  must  increase 
sharply  during  the  next  5  years  If  Indian 
agriculture  Is  to  approach  self-sufflclency. 
This  has  been  accepted  by  Indian  Govern- 
ment oOclals,  who  say  nitrogen  use  will  be 
more  than  doubled  by  1970-71,  while  use  of 
phoephorus  and  potash  will  triple. 

Last  fall  the  Government  of  India  esti- 
mated the  extent  to  which  these  require- 
ments could  be  met  during  the  Fourth  Plan 
through  domestic  production,  and  the  Im- 
ports that  "would  be  needed  as  supplements. 
While  there  wlU  be  considerable  Increase  In 
domestic  production  during  the  next  5  years. 
substantial  Imports  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus will  still  be  needed  by  1970-71,  and 
virtually  all  potash  will  continue  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Imports. 

CONSmERABLE    GAINS    ACHIEVED 

India's  nitrogen  fertilizer  production  In 
1964-65  was  243,200  tons  comp>ared  to  the 
1950-61  total  of  about  9,000  tons.  The  1965- 
66  production  Is  estimated  to  have  been 
265,000  tons,  with  368,000  tons  forecast  for 
1966-67.  This  large  but  still  Inadequate  In- 
crease has  been  possible  through  the  installa- 
tion of  larger  fertilizer  plants  at  Slndri, 
Nangal,  and  Trcxnbay,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  »TT>t«f>niiiTn  chloride  plant  at  Varanasl. 

Phosphatlc  fertilizer  production  Increased 
from  about  9,000  tons  In  1950-51  to  131,000 
tons  In  1064-66,  but  only  reached  120.000 
tons  In  1965-66.  In  earlier  years,  lack  of  sul- 
furic acid  kept  production  below  capacity. 

Potasslc  fertilizers  are  imported  from  other 
countries,  as  there  is  practically  no  domestic 
production.  India,  In  fact,  has  met  the 
major  part  of  all  Its  fertlllaer  needs  through 
Imports  during  "the  past  few  years.  In  terms 
of  volume,  ammonium  sulfate  and  natural 
phosphates  have  been  the  two  major  types  of 
fertilizer  Imported. 


'  Report  of  the  Interregional  Seminar  on 
the  Production  of  Fertilizers,  held  at  Kiev, 
from  24  August  to  11  September  1085. 
(United  Nations  publication,  Sales  No.:  6<J. 

n3.7.) 


VAXaCBUS   NOW    AWARK    OF    NXEO 

One  Of  the  problems  that  India  now  faces 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indian  soils  have 


been  farmed  year  after  year,  through  the 
centuries,  by  farmers  who  have  had  Uttle 
awareness  of  soli  conservation  and  even  less 
awareness  of  the  concepts  of  soil  fertilization. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  soil  fer- 
tility In  India  had  reached  extreme  lows, 
and  that  crop  yields  are  among  the  lowest 
in  the  world. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  expended  In 
recent  years,  and  this  historic  trend  is  now 
being  reversed.  Commercial  fertilizers  used 
per  arable  hectare  In  India  In  1963-64,  the 
latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
only  totaled  3.68  kilograms  per  hectare,  but 
this  was  almost  double  the  2.0  kilograms  for 
1961-62.  Admittedly,  this  low  consumption 
contrasts  sharply  with  consumption  In  oth- 
er areas  of  the  world,  where  levels  are  50  to 
100  times  greater — but  at  least  it  Is  a  step 
forward. 

In  rural  areas  of  India  cow  dung  plays 
an  Important  part  In  day-to-day  living  but 
It  is  tragic  fact  that  less  than  40  percent  of 
this  manure  Is  used  on  the  land.  Too  often 
the  critical  need  for  cow  dung  for  fuel  pre- 
cludes its  being  applied  to  the  soli,  and  even 
recent  programs  encouraging  the  use  of  ma- 
nure for  fertilization  could  fall  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cheap  and  available  fuel  substi- 
tute. For  meeting  general  fertility  needs, 
other  types  of  animal  manures  do  not  ex- 
ist in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  great  val- 
ue, and  night  soil  has  never  been  used  much 
in  India  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  in  other 
Asian  countries. 

Limited  green  manuring — the  growing  of 
crops  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  adding  or- 
ganic material  to  the  soil — Is  practiced  In 
India.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  22  million 
acres  were  green  manured  In  1964-65,  an  in- 
crease of  7  million  acres  In  the  past  2  years. 

Farmers  are  now  clamoring  for  more  fer- 
tilizer, as  tbey  know  It  means  more  food  and 
more  rupees  In  their  pockets.  And,  In  spite 
of  temporary  setbacks,  progress  has  been 
mEide  and  wUl  continue.  "While  all  targets 
have  not  been  achieved  and  future  goals  may 
not  always  be  reached,  there  Is  hope  as  long 
as  the  fertilizer  gap  narrows  each  year. 


Imports  of  fertilizers  into  India 

Types 

1961-«2 

1662-€3 

1963-64 

1964-661 

Nitrogenous  fertiliiers: 

Ammonium  sulfate                      - . 

Metric  torn 

387,128 

180 

48,775 

11&,18« 

11,281 

Metric  torn 
696,778 

Metric  torn 

429,738 

418 

Metric  torn 
668,667 

Ammonium  nitrate                                        .  ........ 

Urea 

219,4(8 

12,560 

205.300 

6,165 
27,175 

508 

3,467 

377.082 

85.095 

20.189 

6.816 

48.235 
20,311 

285.496 

Natural  nitrate  of  soda  ...    

6,000 

Other         .                       .              .    

2,000 

Phosphatlc  tertlllsen: 

788 

620 

243,808 

430 

41,137 
5,261 
6,146 

2,133 

4,626 

303,713 

66 

65,900 
5,970 
3,502 

30.065 
15.084 

368 

ntfi«r'p'"*T*"'^'* 

11,831 

447.529 

Other  mbienl  phosphates 

Potasslc  fertUiiers: 

Muriate  of  potash  flO  percent  of  K|0 

73.804 

Muriate  of  potash  fiO  percent  of  KiO 

16,964 

Boltate  of  potash 

8,824 

Complex  lertuliers: 

Ammonium  nhosohate  sulfate 

30.167 

Nttrnpho^phi*" 

'  i6,66o 

48,625 

'  Provisional. 

>  Small  qnantltiea. 

TacBNiCAi.  Am  AKD  Fksttlizxb  Loom  Lasgs  in 
India's  Pood  Program 

(Excerpts  from  a  recent  ajjeech  by  Ray- 
mond A.  lo&nes,  administrator.  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service,  at  an  agricultural  develop*- 
ment  conference  at  the  University  of  PUor- 
Ida.) 

"In  India  we  can  find  'samples'  of  all  the 
components  that  make  up  the  overall  world 
food  problem.  India's  problems  are  dupli- 
cated In  greater  or  smaller  degree  In  many 
of  the  less-developed  countries. 

"India  already  has  a  population  of  almost 
600  million.  Each  year  over  11  million  are 
added. 


"Population  expansion  has  canceled  the 
benefits  of  a  26-p>ercent  Increase  In  India's 
food  grain  production  over  the  past  10  years. 
P>roductlon  per  person  Is  lower  than  In  1954. 

"Last  year,  on  top  of  'ordinary'  troubles, 
India  had  a  severe  weather  problem. 

"Normally.  India  is  drenched  by  the  mon- 
soon, a  seasonal  rain,  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. LEist  year,  however,  rainfall  was  scanty 
over  most  of  the  country. 

"Pood  production  fell  off,  of  course.  The 
total  1965-66  food  grain  harvest  in  India  Is 
estimated  by  the  Indian  Government  at 
about  74  million  metric  tons — 14  million  less 
than  the  88  million  harvested  the  previous 
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mor%  producUoD  aubcldle*,  m<l  mora   credit 
»v»llabU  to  produoar  coopwaUvw. 


wtlh  th«  i-rltlcal  miiJstur*  content  of  l  ;  per- 
cent could  b«  rtored  iadeflnlt«ly  ifter  cool- 
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year  India  m<ut  flU  much  of  thla  gap  by 
imports  If  per  capita  avallabllUy  of  food 
graltui  'J  to  be  maintained  at  even  38*  pound* 
In   I90e — and  that  would  be  b«!ow  average 

•The  United  States  haa  expanded  aharp- 
ly  Ita  grain  shipments  to  India  By  the  end 
of  calendar  year  ia6«.  the  United  suitee  will 
have  ahlpped  India  about  9  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  and  some  aorghum  grain,  aa 
well  as  aome  corn  vegetable  oils  nonfat  dry 
milk   cDtton   and  tobacco 

Moat  galas  In  fo<xl  production  In  India 
will  come  the  hard  way — frocn  increaaed 
yields  per  acre  fertilizer  and  widespread 
application  of  modern  technology  ar« 
'm'lsts  however  before  yields  rise  sub- 
stantially 

■•n«Tt:-IZt«    IMPORTS    N«CI3SA*T     MOW 

"India's  own  fertilizer  production  -opacity 
U  gmall  Exptuislon  on  the  scale  required 
probably  most  depiend  on  private  enterprise. 
The  Indian  Government,  though  mindful 
that  prevailing  public  opinion  favors  govern- 
ment control  of  fertilizer  prijducUon.  haa 
nevertheless  prupoaed  that  private  Industry 
be  given  a  r')!e  In  the  meantime  fertlUzer 
Import*  ire  being  stepped  up 

'Last  December.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  lending 
India  toO  mllilon  to  purchase  U  S  -manufac- 
tured ferulUer  The  American  loan  will  tM 
matched  by  the  Indian  Government 

"Later  the  President  proposed  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  In- 
crease Its  effort  in  the  field  of  agriculture  by 
nearly  »5(.X)  million  One-third  of  tba'.  total 
would  finance  fertilizer  exports  to  India  and 
other  developing  countrlea 

"The  President  specified  that  the  remain- 
ing funds  be  used  to  finance  transfer  of 
American  farming  techniques.  Improvement 
of  transportation  marketing  and  irrigation 
facir.ues.  extension  services,  cooperatives. 
and  credit  systems,  purchases  of  American- 
m*de  farm  equipment  and  pesticides,  and 
rasaarch  on  soils  and  seeds 

"V  8     T«CHNtCXL    AID    STTPPTD    I'P 

"In  the  past  10  years  over  I  350  technicians 
from  India  have  taken  spaclal  agricultural 
training  m  this  country  American  tech- 
nicians also  have  carried  their  skills  to  India 
Present  plana  call  for  more  than  doubling  uf 
US  technicians  now  in  India 

Part  of  their  effort  will  be  aimed  directly 
at  increasing  vlelda  and  Improving  distribu- 
tion Pot  example  one  U  S  team  last  winter 
surveyed  p««8lbllltleB  of  making  better  uae  of 
India  s  soli  and  water  resources  -Another 
group  of  specialists  analyzed  India's  grain 
unloading  and  handling  facilities  at  seaports 
Current  grain  shipping  Is  based  In  part  on 
findings  of  this  team 

"The  Indian  Government  la  also  establish- 
ing, with  the  help  of  US  specialists,  a  price 
support  program  as  one  phase  of  an  overall 
production  incentive  effort  The  govern- 
ment has  already  set  up  a  Food  Corporation 
modeled  a:ong  the  lines  of  our  Commodity 
Credit  C<jrporatlun 

••The  Indlan-Amencan  Foundation  re- 
cently proposed  by  President  Johnson  wUl 
promote  progress  in  science,  technology,  and 
other  fields  of  learning  The  Foundation  will 
be  set  up  with  »300  million  worth  of  Indian 
rupees  generated  from  P  L  480  sales  of  U  S 
farm  products 

••The  Indian  Government  Is  budgeting 
about  111  mllilon  annually  for  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  the  amount  will  be  In- 
creased markedly  Some  18  OOO  family  plan- 
ning clinics  have  been  established  and  train- 
ing centers  have  been  set  up  to  furnish  peo- 
ple to  staff  additional  cUnlcs.  But  the  task 
ahead  is  huge 

"All  of  India's  problems  are  huge  And 
time  Is  of  the  essence  As  cne  weekly  Jour- 
nal s&ld  recently.    Cmce  India  had  centuries 


to    solve    Its    food    probleo«.    then    decades 
Now  It  8  a  matter  of  yaar*.  or  months."  • 

IFrotn   the   New   Tork   Times.   May   2.    ISM] 
THniTT-nvi-MnjjON-DotiJis  Factost  Is 

PLAMNSD  in  InBU  8T  AlXKD  Cmcmicai. 

{By  Oerd  Wlicka) 

The  drive  to  help  IndU  solve  her  critical 
food  pr'iblem  by  means  of  a  missive  increase 
In  fertilizer  production  faclllUes  may  racelva 
a  fresh  impetus  shortly 

The  AJUed  Chemical  Corporation,  the 
large  diversified  producer  that.  Uka  a  number 
of  other  chemical  cotnpanles.  had  been  drag- 
ging Its  feet  about  new  ventures  In  India, 
connrmed  last  week  it  expected  to  conclude 
an  agreemettt  within  a  munth  or  two  to  start 
an  ammoola  and  urea  complex  In  Andbra 
Pradesh. 

The  laS-mllllon  venture,  to  b«  carried  out 
Jointly  with  an  Indian  company,  had  been 
under  dlscuasloo  since  196'.]. 

Talks  broke  off  In  the  wake  of  Indians 
armed  conflict  with  Pakistan  lost  September. 

COMPANCBS  HAD  DOU1IT3 

Aside  from  fear  over  the  Impact  of  the  war 
on  India's  weak  economy,  the  American  com- 
pany like  a  number  of  others,  was  reluctant 
to  make  large  Investments  in  the  face  of 
India's  strict  Import    tax.  and  price  policies 

The  climate  began  to  change  when  the 
Indian  0»:>vernment  decided  during  the  win- 
ter to  let  private  foreign  Investors  In  fertUlaer 
planta  established  by  March  next  year  estab- 
lish their  own  prices  and  organize  their  own 
distribution   networks 

The  changw  In  policy  helped  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  resumption  of  talks  between 
Allied  and  its  Indian  partners  In  March 

OfBclala  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (  World  Bank  ) 
and  some  of  its  ajnilatea  look  at  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  talks  as  a  signal  that 
will,  hopefully,  convince  other  companies 
that  India  is  worth  capital  investments 

The  103-member  baxik.  the  offlclals  Insist. 
Ls  quite  prepared  to  help  India  and  prospec- 
tive Investors  with  loan  capital. 

George  D  Woods,  president  of  the  World 
Bank  and  Ha  affiliates,  likened  Indians  cur- 
rent food  problems  to  'kindergarten  stuff" 
that  wfju'.d  t)e  followed  by  even  more  drastic 
shortages  in  five  to  10  years  unless  there  was 
a  massive  Increase  In  fertiliser  production 

Looking  at  India's  other  problems  as  a 
developing  tiatlon,  the  International  banker 
asked  •'How  can  you  get  economic  results 
from  a  nation  whose  people  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition?" 

He  estimated  In  an  Interview  that  India 
currently  had  about  400.000  tons  a  year  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  at  her  dUpoaal  and 
stressed  that  she  should  be  using  many  times 
that  amount. 

The  Indian  Oovernmenl  has  estimated  It 
would  need  Improved  seeds  and  2  5  mllilon 
tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  a  year  If  the 
country  was  to  increase  production  c>f  food 
grains  as  planned  to  126  million  tons  a  year 
by  1971. 

NKXD    U    SSTTMATXO 

Martin  Rosen,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
World  Bank's  private  Investment  arm  that 
concerns  Itself  with  global  fertilizer  needs, 
said  In  Washington  last  week  It  was  "our 
guess"  India  would  need  about  four  million 
tons  of  ferUllaer  a  year  by  1975 

Noting  that  other  countries  such  as  Paki- 
stan, Indonesia,  some  African  nations  and 
Brazil  also  suffered  from  a  lack  of  plant  food, 
the  executive  stressed  that  "India  needs  to 
accomplish  a  doubling  of  her  food  produc- 
tion over  the  next  decade  " 

Mr  Rosen  echoed  Mr  Woods  In  urging  ol! 
and  fertilizer  companies  to  avail  themselves 


of  the  vast  amounts  of  natural  gas  that  could 
be  used  as  a  raw  material  for  fertilizer 

David  Dodd,  director  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  I  F  C  .  said  that  natural  ga^ 
beln^  flared  away  In  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
sufficient  to  supply  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
nitrogen  needs 

UQUIfi    COULD    BE    M.\OE 

Mr  Rosen  sUeased  the  natural  gas  avall- 
ttblo  in  the  Gulf  area  ci.>uld  be  made  Into 
liquefied  ammonia,  which  In  turn  could  be 
shipped  cheaply  to  conversion  plants  with 
which  India  should  dot  her  long  coast  lines 

In  addition,  the  country  could  use  naphtha 
a  refining  distillate  of  vvhlch  there  Is  pres- 
ently an  oversupply  as  a  basis  to  make  ni- 
trogenous fertilizer 

Though  naphtha  is  a  valuable  basic  product 
fof  many  petrochemical  materials.  Mr  Rose:; 
stressed  that  for  India  the  food  problem  h.id 
such  a  magnitude  that  she  should  produce 
as  much  ammonia  from  naphtha  as  possible 

"Remember.  "  he  told  an  Interviewer.  ••It's 
a  worldwide  experience  that  eiich  dollar 
value  of  fertilizer  will  multiply  three  times 
In  food  value" 

NO    MASTER    SCHEME 

Mr.  Rosen  said  the  World  Bank's  concept 
on  how  to  beat  the  fertilizer  problem  was  n-t 
a  master  scheme  aimed  at  setting  up  a  global 
ferllUzer  authority,  but  he  nevertheless 
stressed  repeatedly  that  needs  were  so  mas- 
sive that  resources  and  skills  around  the 
world  should  be  "canalized   " 

He  was  reluctant  to  Identify  other  Amer- 
ican companies  that  have  shown  renewed 
Interest  In  helping  India  solve  her  fertilizer 
needs  but  Indicated  that  aside  from  Allied 
Chemical,  two  oil  producers  In  the  Middle 
East  had  approached  the  World  Bank  since 
Mr  WcKxia  spoke  out  on  the  problem  last 
February 

As  for  Allied  Chemical,  E.  J  Korbel  Jr.,  a 
vice  president  la  the  company's  nitrogen 
division.  Implied  that  a  new,  $iOO-mllllon 
chemical  complex  built  Jointly  with  Iran's 
National  Petrochemical  Company  could  as- 
sist India  with  additional  ammonia. 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  as  he  has 
done  so  often  before.  Senator  McGovern 
has  once  more  directed  our  attention  to 
the  vital  necessity  of  Increaslni?  food 
production  it  we  are  to  avert  famine  for 
many  milhons  of  people,  particularly  in 
India  Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
live  In  the  Unit<*d  States  find  It  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  trravity  of  the  world 
food  situation.  Americans  spend  more 
on  low -calorie  foods  than  most  people  on 
this  planet  spend  for  their  complete  sus- 
tenance;  while  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  family  cries  out  for  food,  many 
here  are  principally  concerned  with  the 
expanding  size  of  their  waistlines.  But 
Senator  McGovern  always  forces  us  to 
confront  the  harsh  realities  that  exist 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  need 
for  a  long-term  solution  to  the  food 
shortages  which  exist  in  India  and  in 
many  other  countries.  In  the  short  run. 
of  course,  we  must  share  our  largess  with 
tho.se  who  are  starving.  This  Is  simply 
the  humanitarian  thing  to  do.  This 
year.  India,  suffering  from  the  worst 
drought  in  70  years,  is,  as  President 
Johnson  said  on  March  30.  "on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  tragedy  "  One 
hundred  million  Indians,  a  fifth  of  that 
nation's  population,  have  already  been 
severely  affected  by  food  shortages.  Ac- 
cording  to   some    reports,   as   many   as 


12  million  Indians  are  in  danger  of  death 
by  starvation  Truly.  India  Is  faced 
with  what  could  be  one  of  history's  great 
catastrophes  Given  the  crisis  charac- 
ter of  the  situation,  we  must  allocate 
substantial  amounts  of  food  from  our 
storehouses  to  help  keep  the  starving 
millions  of  India  alive.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  International 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  and  the 
Pope  have  appealed  for  generosity  In 
our  aid  to  India.  Given  the  proportions 
of  the  problem.  I  think  we  can  prove,  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  that  America  is 
trilling  to  alleviate  famine,  wherever  it 
may  threaten  mankind. 

In  the  long  run.  however,  we  must, 
as  Senator  McGovern  has  pointed  out, 
seek  a  more  basic  solution  to  the  food 
problem  of  India  and  of  the  underfed 
v^orld  We  must  help  create  the  condl- 
tion.s  that  will  enable  the  hungry  peoples 
to  feed  themselves.  But  this  will  be  no 
rasy  task  In  the  last  16  years,  India 
hits  increased  her  agricultural  produc- 
tion at  a  compound  rate  of  about  3  per- 
cent per  year,  in  itself  quite  an  accom- 
plishment. Yet  if  her  population  Is  to  be 
sustained  in  the  future,  India's  agricul- 
t'dral  output  must  grow  at  a  rate  of  5 
percent  a  year.  To  boost  output  by  this 
amount,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
practically  no  additional  land  to  be  cultl- 
\ated,  Ls  an  enormous  challenge  and  will 
require  use  of  the  most  modem  agricul- 
tural techniques.  Yet  there  Is  hope,  since 
crop  yields  in  India  are  now  extremely 
low.  Rice  output  per  acre,  for  example, 
IS  less  than  one-third  that  in  Japan. 

Many  elements  must  be  combined  if 
India  is  to  meet  her  agricultural  require- 
ments. Obviously,  land  must  be  more  in- 
tensively cultivated  so  that  crop  yields 
can  be  boasted  substantially.  This  will 
require  more  irrigation.  It  will  also  re- 
quire better  seed,  in  varieties  which  can 
take  much  heavier  fertilizer  application. 

B.it  while  water  and  improved  seed 
varieties  will  help,  the  key  to  increased 
auncultural  output  in  India  is  fertilizer. 
While  Indian  farmers  wall  use  about  1 
million  tons  of  fertilizer — expressed  in 
terms  of  nitrogen — this  year,  this  works 
out  to  only  about  3  pounds  per  acre.  By 
comparison.  Japan  uses  approximately 
300  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  probably 
the  principal  explanation  for  the  much 
larger  Japanese  crop  yields. 

The  Indian  Government  is  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  increased  fertilizer  ap- 
plication. Over  the  next  5  years,  India 
plans  to  increase  its  indigenous  nitroge- 
nous fertilizer  output  from  its  current 
level  of  300.000  tons  to  1,700,000  tons. 
An  additional  700.000  tons  of  fertilizer 
will  be  imported  annually.  Even  this 
effort,  significant  though  It  is,  may  not  be 
enough  Some  experts  believe  that 
India  could  make  effective  use  right  now 
of  at  least  10  times  as  much  fertilizer 
as  she  is  consuming. 

To  increase  fertilizer  output  from  this 
year's  300,000  tons  to  1.700,000  tons  by 
1971.  India  has  recognized  that  she  must 
draw  upon  private  capital  and  use  the 
advanced  engineering  skills  of  the  West. 
Practically  no  one  would  dispute  the 
necessity  of  drawing  upon  both   kinds 


of  resources.  Nonetheless,  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  developing  institutional 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  capital 
and  technology  so  that  India  will  be  able 
to  create  fertilizer  production  capacity 
and  obtain  fertilizer  frcsn  abroad  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  If  India  is  to  be 
able  to  obtain  the  fertilizers  she  needs, 
it  seems  imperative  that  existing  fertili- 
zer prices  be  substantially  reduced. 

This  is  why  Senator  McGovern 's  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  flared  natural  gas  Is 
so  important.  With  the  use  of  this  low- 
cost  energy,  available  in  plentiful  supply 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  cost  of  producing 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  could  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  If,  by  contrast,  oil,  con- 
verted into  naphtha,  is  used  as  the  basic 
fuel  source,  fertilizer  prices  will  continue 
to  remain  at  relatively  much  higher 
levels.  If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
low-cost  natural  gas,  and  thus  increase 
the  potential  consumption  of  fertilizer  in 
India — something  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  survival  of  her  millions  of  people — 
we  must  proceed  with  great  caution  and 
with  imagination. 

We  must  create  an  institutional  ar- 
rangement that  will  permit  India,  the 
United  States,  other  countries,  and  pri- 
vate firms  to  cooperate  in  such  a  way 
that  will  enable  India  to  acquire  fer- 
tilizer at  the  lowest  possible  price.  If 
we  do  not  seek  such  an  objective  now,  in 
a  short  space  of  time  we  may  find  our- 
selves committed  to  a  plan  that  will  deny 
to  India  the  full  benefits  of  modern 
technology. 

Recent  action  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  working  closely 
with  the  World  Bank  and  with  a  group  of 
international  oil  companies,  raises 
troublesome  questions  about  the  course 
upon  which  we  seem  to  be  embarking. 
In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  would  be  well  if  we  were  to  take  a 
broader  look  at  the  problem,  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  program  for  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  this  year  stated 
in  relationship  to  our  concentration 
hearings : 

The  first  subject  expected  to  be  examined 
•  •  •  •win  be  changes  In  the  fertilizer  Industry 
resulting  from  acquisitions  by  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Independent  fer- 
tilizer companies  have  been  disappearing 
at  a  rapid  rate,  disappearing  into  the 
corporate  structures  of  our  largest  oil 
companies.  And  it  is  my  own  deep  con- 
cern with  the  possibility  of  world  famine 
that  convinced  me  that  the  structural 
changes  taking  place  in  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustries should  be  closely  examined. 
What  will  be  the  effects  of  these  mergers, 
for  Instance,  on  availability  of  supply 
and  on  world  prices.  Groundwork  was 
done  by  the  subcommittee  staff  this  year. 
Hopefully,  we  will  explore  the  problem  in 
detail  next  year. 

Senator  McOovbrn  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  one  of  the  priority  items  of  the 
20th  century.  His  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations deserve  immediate  at- 
tention. It  will  take  the  efforts  of  all  in 
a  position  to  aid  even  in  the  smallest  way 
to  avoid  a  world  catastrophe.  It  is  an 
effort  worthy  of  most  strenuous  strivings. 


MAILING  PRIVILEGES  OF  ARMED 
FORCES  AND  OTHER  GOVERN- 
MENT PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  13448  >  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  mailing  privileges  of  members  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment personnel  overseas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  13.  1966,  p.  26589, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President;  this 
conference  report  is  the  result  of  a  full 
and  free  conference  between  the  man- 
agers of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  I 
think  it  represents  a  good  compromise 
between  the  differing  provisions  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  provided  air 
transportation  on  a  space-available  basis 
of  first-class  letters  and  voice  recordings, 
second-class  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  at  least  once  a  week,  and  par- 
cel post  packages  up  to  5  pounds  and  60 
inches  addressed  to  or  mailed  from  any 
Armed  Forces  post  ofBce  in  the  world. 
The  rate  would  be  the  surface  rate.  All 
mail  would  be  equally  divided  among  the 
air  carriers  serving  the  area. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
space-available  air  transportation  on  a 
worldwide  basis  for  first-class  letters  and 
voice  recordings  to  APO  addresses,  but 
restricted  the  second-  and  fourth-class 
mail  carried  by  air  only  to  combat  zones 
designated  by  the  President.  The  House 
provision  requiring  an  equal  division  of 
mall  by  air  carriers  was  eliminated.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  first-zone  air  parcel 
post  charges  for  air  parcel  post  sent 
directly  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  APO 
addresses  in  the  Pacific. 

The  conference  report  differs  from  the 
Senate  version  of  the  biU  only  in  one  re- 
spect; parcels  weighing  not  more  than 
5  pounds  and  measuring  not  more  than 
60  Inches  shall  be  carried  at  surface 
rates  on  a  space-available  basis  to  and 
from  all  APO  addresses. 

The  Senate  provision  restricting  news- 
paper and  magazine  air  transportation 
to  combat  zones  was  retained,  as  was  the 
present  method  of  allocating  mail  to  air 
carriers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  particularly  conscious  of  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  air  transportation  only  on  a 
space-available  basis.  The  rate  to  be 
paid  to  the  air  carriers  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
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The  r*te  paid  to  air  carrters  for  the 
airlift  oX  5-poand  ptircels  to  combat 
aones  authorized  by  Public  Law  89-313 
enacted  laat  year  is  12  cents  per  ton-mile 
outbound  and  10  cents  per  ton-mile  in- 
bound. The  Senate  conferees  believe 
that  this  Is  a  fair  rate  and  provides  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  to  the  air  car- 
riers. The  Senate  conferees  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  CAB 
for  the  carriage  of  mall  matter  author- 
ised to  be  airlifted  by  HJl.  13448  should 
exceed  this  rate,  since  the  mail  will  be 
carried  on  a  space- available  basis  only. 
The  Senate  conferees  strongly  uri;e  the 
Board  to  fix  a  rate  which  will  result  In 
the  lowest  possible  coet  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on 
this  conference  report.    

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The 
qiiMtion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confi-rence 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURJ^^dENT  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
10  AM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
Iirevlous  order.  I  move  that  tlie  senate 
adjourn  until  10  o  clocJc  tomorrow  norn- 
tog. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
O'clock  and  37  minutes  p-m  )  the  iienale 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thu-sday. 
October  13.  1966.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  12.  19««: 

PoaTKAamts 
Tbe  foUowlng-named   p«T«on«  to  b«  poet- 

AXJL4ltSAS 

Thafn*«  R.  HoUmm,  Doii*l<l«on,  Ait.,  In 
pl*»  of  W  L  Nabon,  retired 

Roy  L.  RlAl««.  3r  .  U«nA.  Ark..  Ln  pUc«  of 
W  B   MATtm.  retired 


CALjroaNlA 

RJchATd   L.   WaKTbury,    Orldley.    C^Uf  .    In 
place  of  C   A.  Miller   retired 

CEUROIA 

Jerry  E    By  ere.  Demoreet,  Qa  ,  In  place  of 
J   M  OlUesple.  retired 

BUIy  M    Danlell.  Mableton.  Qa  ,  In  place  of 
E    I    Hayea,  retired 

rixiNois 

Charl««  W    G<jrnl8h.  Dunlap.  Ill  .  In  place 
of  C  H   Hanker  -Sr  .  retired. 

WUUam  V    riliutui,  MiidlBon.  111..  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Johnaon.  retired. 

MASSACHUSZTTS 

Prancla  J  Morrison.  Dalton.  Maw  .  In  place 
of  E  J  Culver,  retired 

MINNtSOT.t 

Richard  W  Bru8t.  OUvia.  Minn  .  !n  place 
of  H  S   Matteson,  retired 

Gladys  C    Johnson,  Strandqulat,  Minn,,  In 
place  of  D  K  Johnson,  retired 
Nrvf   ToaK 

Patrick  J  Reilly.  Larchmont,  NT,  In  place 
of  P  A  Lane,  retired 

NO«TH    DAKOTA 

Delorea  E  Moore.  Bmerado,  N  Dak.,  In 
place  of  V  M  Poanes  retired 

fCNNSTLVANIA 

Sheldon  E  Klelntob,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa., 
in  place  of  P  E  Holmes,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Milton  B   Severyn.  Vivian.  3   Dak  ,  in  place 

jf  H  J  HuiUnger,  retired 

TKXAS 

John  H  Wood.  Dlmmltt,  Tex  .  in  place  of 
E   L   Davis,  deceased 

Wayiie  I.  Burk.  D<xld  City,  Tex.,  In  placa  of 
C.  H  Yowell.  deceased 

William  P.  Smith,  Queen  City,  Tex..  In 
place  of  3  O  Beaver,  retired. 


CONnRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  12,  1966; 

DCPAaTMKNT    OF    COMITIBCS 

Robs    D     Davis,    of    New    York,    to    be    aa 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Commerce 


Dkpabtment  or  Stat* 
Eugene  Victor  Roetow.  of  Connecticut,  to 
t)e    Under    Secretary    of    State    for    Political 
Affairs. 

Poy  D.  Kohler,  of  Ohio,  a  Porelgn  Service 
ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassador,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Sol  M  Unowltz,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
repreeentauve  of  the  United  States  o.' 
America  on  the  CouncU  of  the  Organization 
of  An>erlcan  States,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador 

Klsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Anr;- 
bassador  at  Large. 

IJewellyn  E,  Thompson,  of  Colorado,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  claae  of  career  ajn- 
t>aaaador.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordln.ury 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  o! 
America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics 

Prancls  J  Galbralth,  of  South  Dakota,  a 
Porelgn  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  An;- 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Singapore. 

WUUam  R.  Rlvkln.  of  IlUnola.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentl.iry 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerlc-a  to  the  Re- 
public of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotentUry 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  The 
Gambia 

Agency  tor  Inter.national  Development 
Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York,  to  be  Assl.'^-- 
ant  Administrator  for  Development  Plnance 
and  Private  Enterprise,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

US  .'VaMS  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
MaJ  Gen.  John  J.  Davis.  US  Army,  of 
Kinaas.  to  be  an  Assistant  Director.  U.S 
.Arms  Control  and  Dliarmament  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Maurice  I. 
Hawe«,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla..^^ 
1,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  ..r 
America,  and  ending  Donald  R.  Tremblay,  to 
be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  o: 
America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoBX)  on  October  6.  1966. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hea.  Tom  Murray  Served  Witb  D.!Votioa 
aad  DUtiactioa  a«  Chaimaa  of  the 
Hoase  Committee  oa  Pott  Oft<:e  aad 
GvU  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


or    TSNNI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to 
my  colleague  and  friend  and  member  of 
our  Tennesaee  delegation,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Congreasman  Tom  Mxtulay 

Chairman  Mttmay  l5  retiring  from 
Congress  after  a  career  of  distinguished 
and  dedicated  service.  He  has  served  1 1 
terms  in  the  Congress— 22  full,  produc- 
tive, fruitful  years  of  service  and 
achievement 


As  chairman  of  the  House  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committer,  Tom 
MtTRR-AY  served  with  distinction  during  a 
period  when  our  population  haa  explod- 
ed and  the  workloeui  of  our  postal  system 
and  civil  service  has  grown  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate 

With  the  counsel  and  direction  Bind 
recommendations  of  the  Post  OCBce  tmd 
Civil  Service  Commission,  our  great 
postal  system  has  met  this  great  chal- 
lenge, and  has  adopted  new  methods 
and  new  techniques  to  cope  with  new 
problems  Chairman  Murr-ay  deservee 
much  credit  for  his  great  service. 

Tom  MtrHRAY  Is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
high  principle  and  high  character,  a 
man  who  served  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  with  dedication  and  de- 
votUjn  We  will  miss  Congressman 
MuRR.AY  as  a  stalwart  conservative,  as  he 
aeek-s  a  richly  deserved  rest  I  wish  for 
him  every  good  luck  and  happiness  In 
his  retirement  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Tennessee 


ThW  Anniveriary  for  Giicago't  WNUS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WNUS.  the  first  all-news,  24- 
hour,  radio  station  In  America  which 
operates  from  Its  studio  in  Chicago  is 
observing  Its  third  anniversary'. 

This  format  of  radio  broadcasting  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  finest  meth- 
ods of  serving  a  public  need  In  a  commu- 
nity, and  Mr.  Gordon  McLendon  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation  for 
pioneering  in  this  field. 

WNUS  serves  a  most  Important  public 
need  throughout  the  community  of  Chi- 
cago. It  has  become  Chicago's  "Instant 
news"  radio  station,  and  one  does  not 
realize  how  much  a  service  like  this  Is 


appreciated  until  he  leaves  Chicago  and 
comes  Into  an  area  where  there  Is  not  an 
all-news  radio  station  operating  24  hours 
around  the  clock. 

WNUS,  with  Its  all-news  around  the 
clock  broadcasting  format,  complements 
the  other  fine  radio  stations  In  Chicago 
that  also  carry  newscasts  regularly 
scheduled  In  intervals. 

I  should  like  to  let  my  coUeagues  in 
Congress  know  what  a  truly  Impressive 
experience  It  is  to  be  able  to  get  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  world,  national  and 
local  news  by  the  pressing  of  a  button  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Mr.  Cjrordon  McLendon  had  a  difficult 
time  getthig  this  concept  of  "Instant 
news"  broadcasting  accepted  by  the  ad- 
vertising Industry,  but  apparently  from 
the  respectable  list  of  national  adver- 
tisers who  are  now  mentioned  on  WNUS 
the  advertising  industry  has  accepted  Mr. 
McLendon's  sound  judgment  that  a  com- 
munity like  Chicago  not  only  needs  an 
around  the  clock  news  broadcasting  fa- 
cility but  can  also  hold  a  large  audience 
for  a  significant  period  of  time. 

We  in  Chicago  are  very  proud  of 
WNUS,  for  It  brings  another  significant 
•  first "  to  a  city  that  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation for  being  first  In  developing  proj- 
ects which  serve  the  entire  commimlty. 
I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr. 
McLendon.  However,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  fair  play  requires  that  we  today,  in 
retrospect,  pay  tribute  to  WNTJS  for  the 
sound  Judgment  it  used  in  bringing  an 
all-news  station  format  to  Chicago. 
May  their  success  continue. 


'Blueprint  for  Peace/'  by  Prof.  Richard  N. 
Gardner 


at  Colimibia  University,  served  from  1961 
to  1965  as  "US.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs.  In  this  assignment  he 
played  a  leading  role  in  developing  pro- 
grams of  international  cooperation,  not 
only  in  peacekeeping  and  disarmament 
but  In  aid  and  trade,  and  served  as  U.S. 
delegate  at  many  U  JJ.  meetings.  He  re- 
ceived the  Arthur  S.  Flemming  Award 
for  1963  as  1  of  the  10  outstanding  young 
men  in  the  Federal  Government.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  widely  praised  books 
on  world  affairs,  "Sterling-Dollar  Diplo- 
macy" and  "In  Pursuit  of  World  Order." 
He  offers  In  "Blueprint  for  Peace,"  his 
own  10-potnt  program  for  international 
cooperation,  as  well  as  proposals  for  fol- 
lowing up  the  White  House  Conference. 

The  following  are  some  comments  on 
the  book: 

"Thla  Is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
Important  proposals  put  before  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion. Ab  Chairman  of  this  Conference.  I 
commend  this  volume  to  men  and  women 
around  the  world  who  seek  a  design  for  liv- 
ing   In    the    atcMDlc    age." — Vice    President 

HrBXBT  H.    HUMPHRKT. 

"This  book  brings  together  some  of  the 
most  authoritative  and  original  thinking  In 
the  United  States  on  how  to  further  world 
peace  and  welfare.  The  specific  proposals 
for  new  programs  of  international  coopera- 
tion deserve  serloxis  consideration  both  here 
and  overseas." — Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

In  my  edacity  as  editor  of  the  bul- 
letin of  the  section  of  international  and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  I  had  occasion  to  work  with 
Mr.  Gardner  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  commend  his  book  to  my  col- 
leagues because  of  the  creative  discus- 
sion therein. 


as  a  man.  He  Is  a  gentleman  of  high 
principles  and  great  character.  His 
prospects  for  advancement  in  the  Con- 
gress were  bright  and  promising.  We 
shall  miss  him  as  he  leaves  the  Congress, 
but  wish  for  him  good  luck,  happiness 
and  success  in  his  future  endeavors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERBdAN 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober 24  Is  United  Nations  Day  and, 
while  many  people  will  celebrate  It  with 
different  thoughts  in  mind,  and  some 
might  even  dispute  the  validity  of  any 
celebration.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  that 
It  Is  also  the  date  for  the  publication  of 
a  very  valid  and  timely  book  entitled, 
"Blueprint  for  Peace,"  by  Prof.  Richard 
N.  Gardner. 

This  McGraw-Hill  publication,  edited 
and  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Gardner,  is  based  on  the  material  sub- 
mitted and  presented  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion by  30  panels  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  was  a 
series  of  authoritative  reports  written 
under  the  direction  of  such  eminent  citi- 
zens as  Jerome  Wlesner,  Harrison  Brown, 
Isidor  Rabl.  Detlev  Bronk,  Norman  Cous- 
ins, Andrew  Cordier,  Louis  Sohn,  and 
Charles  Rhyne. 

Professor  Gardner,  who  is  now  profes- 
sor of  law  and  international  relations 


Hon.  Giarki  L.  Weltner,  Man  of  Courage 
and  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TKNIfSSSEK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  a  splendid  yoimg  man,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Gteorgia  [Mr.  Wkltnir] 
who  Is  leaving  the  Congress  after  a  brief 
sojourn  of  4  years  with  us  in  the  House. 

Congressmsm  Wkltneh  had  already  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  to  be 
returned  to  the  Congress  when  he  volun- 
tarily retired  from  the  House  rather 
than  violate  his  committed  principles. 

Congressman  WaLTinni  is  a  Member 
whom  we  all  admire  and  respect.  As  a 
meml)er  of  my  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, I  have  worked  closely  with  Con- 
gressman WiLTKBK  who  has  served  with 
a  sense  of  commitment.  He  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  champion  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  of  the  public  interest.  My 
association  with  him  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  has  enabled  me  to  appre- 
ciate his  fine  qualities  as  a  legislator  and 


Youth  Leadership  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  Toastmasters  In- 
ternational in  the  13  th  Congressional 
District  of  California  in  their  sponsor- 
ship of  a  youth  leadership  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
arouse  the  latent  leadership  talents  in 
two  youth  groups,  12  to  14  and  15  to  17. 
and  to  prepare  them  for  leadership 
roles  in  the  community  and  in  business. 
This  is  a  most  worthy  endeavor.  In 
their  promotion  of  civil  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities, Toastmasters  Internation- 
al are  playing  an  important  part  in 
directing  the  interest  of  youth  toward 
constructive  goals  and  away  from  less 
worthy  activities  which  have,  in  recent 
years,  resulted  in  all  too  much  juvenile 
delinquency  in  our  coimtry. 

The  youth  leadership  program,  as  it 
is  being  carried  out  in  areas  of  my  con- 
gressional district — Point  Mugu,  Cama- 
rillo,  Oxnard,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
others — consist  of  a  seminar  of  2  hours 
once  a  week  for  8  weeks.  The  basic 
principles  of  chairmanship  and  parlia- 
mentary procedures  are  discussed  and 
practiced. 

Group  dynamics  and  evaluations  are 
utilized  to  motivate  participants  to  think 
analytically  and  better  present  their 
ideas  ajid  thoughts.  Better  listening 
and  thinking  techniques  are  interwoven 
to  produce  meaningful  conversation, 
rather  than  speechmaking. 

The  youth  leadership  program  brings 
whole  groups  into  its  seminars,  including 
religious  organizations,  boys  clubs,  mili- 
tary employee  youths,  key  clubs,  and 
fraternal  organizations.  It  is  most 
heartening  to  note  that  a  number  of 
sightless  youths  are  taking  part  in  the 
program  and  that  greater  self-confi- 
dence among  these  is  being  developed. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
various  radio  and  TV  stations  that  are 
contributing  their  time  to  the  program. 
Thirty-minute  segments  of  seminars  are 
being  developed  for  broadcasting  and 
telecasting. 

The  program,  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  has  already  produced  gratifying 
results,  principally  in  encouraging  youths 
to  complete  high  schools,  to  enter  col- 
lege, and  to  seek  school  and  community 
offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  this  praiseworthy 


ac  too 
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ftcUvlty  of  TuasUnttsters  Ir.U-matlonal 
will  be  studied  and  emulated  by  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  that  are 
devoted  to  the  causes  ai  good  citizenship 
and  the  advancement  of  our  youth 


William  E.  Minthall  Report!  on  the 
S9th  Couired 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  MINSHALL 

•r     'Hii> 
IN  TTtE  HOUSE  OK  KFPKF.SENTATIV  ES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
89th  Coni^ress  is  drawing  to  a  (-lose. 
During  thfsp  2  yrars  of  nearly  contlruous 
session.  Congress  ha-s  vot^d  to  spend 
$264  billion  about  $50  bllllor.  more  than 
the  entire  am.r.:nt  :t  cost  to  run  our  Na- 
tional Cftwemment  from  the  First  Con- 
gress in  1789  thrtiUfih  1942.  the  first  year 
of  World  War  II 

This  years  spending  total  of  $145  bil- 
lion far  surpas^ses  the  $119  billion  appro- 
priated h\  1965  The  administration  has 
sUted  that  It  will  .-^eek  even  more  cur- 
rent-yeer  funds  early  m  19€T  probably 
in  excess  of  $15  bilUon  TMs  additional 
appropriation  will  propel  the  total  ex- 
pendiiures  far  abv)ve  the  all-tl.me  r -cord 
set  in  1944,  the  last  full  year  of  World 
War  II  Heavy  costs  of  u'^e  Vietnam 
conflict,  combi.'ied  with  new  and  ecpen- 
slve  don-.estic  programs,  have  exploded 
on  tiie  Nation  s  economy  wl^  an  iifla- 
tionary  impact  felt  In  every  American 
household. 

During  this  Congress  nearly  20.000 
bills  were  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives some  900  of  which  were 
paffied.  The  House  also  acu-d  on  close 
to  200  Senate  measures  In  all.  more 
than  500  pieces  of  le^'i-slation  will  have 
been  .signed  luU.-  law  by  the  Presldt  nt  by 
the  time  this  session  end.s 

Both  sessior..s  of  the  89th  Congress  es- 
tablished new  highs  m  numbers  of  roll- 
calls  m  the  House,  with  nearly  400  record 
votes  and  qul  rums  in  each  During  my 
12  years  m  Washington.  I  have  an.s*ered 
nearly  3,000  roUcalla  for  an  attendance 
record  of  better  tluin  90  percent,  Ahich 
I  am  pleased  to  report  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  House 

*PPB.)PRI,*nON«  COIiMrT-rtI    \ASIliNMCNT 

I-^nal  decisions  are  readied  when  a  bill 
comes  to  a  vote  on  the  House  floor,  but 
the  groundwork  for  leKiila'.:  t:  Is  laid 
during  long  iiours  of  committee  hearings 
and  executive  .sessions,  where  bills  are 
studied,  ap.aljT-ed,  discussed  and  often 
amended 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ment Includes  a  massive  amount  of  work 
as  member  of  two  of  the  most  Important 
subcommittees  in  the  entire  Congress — 
Department  of  Defense  and  Independent 
Offices.  For  the  last  8  years  I  have 
served    on    the    Defense    Subcummittee. 


which  is  charged  with  initial  review  of 
the  administration's  military  money  re- 
quests Now  that  a  framework  of  war 
has  been  Imposed  upon  my  subcommit- 
tee's decisions,  the  task  we  perform  In 
providing  funds  for  defense  Is  more  crit- 
ical and  time-consuming  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

I  must  emphasize  that  my  primary 
concern  Is  to  find  a  way  to  honorably  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  stop  the  bloodshed 
and  bring  our  troops  home.  I  applaud 
every  effort  to  bring  about  peace  with 
honor,  and  shall  continue  to  work  dili- 
gently in  support  of  all  just  and  genuine 
efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  swift  con- 
clusion. At  the  same  time.  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  our  military 
system  at  a  time  when  American  men 
are  committed  to  battle  It  is  my  duty, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  more  spe- 
cifically as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee, to  see  that  they  are  given  the 
strongest  possible  support  in  training 
and  equipment. 

This  year,  after  months  of  day-long 
Interrogation  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  subcommittee  reported  a 
$58  6  billion  appropriation  bill  Tlil.s 
figure  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
and  I  took  the  House  floor  last  July  to 
urge  the  administration  to  present  a 
straightforward,  factual  cost  estimate  to 
the  Congress  As  we  approach  adjourn- 
ment, the  President  is  expected  to  ask 
the  new  90th  Congress  for  upward  of 
$15  billion  In  supplemental  defense  funds 
to  cover  expenditures  being  contracted 
this  year  in  the  Vietnam  operation 

The  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  also  serve,  evaluates  budg- 
et requests  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  and  21  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  Including  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Ctvtl  Service  Comml.sslon.  ?Yderal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Cre:.eral  Services  .Adminis- 
tration. Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Selective  Service  System,  and 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Expenditures  involved  in  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  exceed  $14  bil- 
lion armually  Activities  In  this  area 
touch  so  closely  on  the  day-ln  day-out 
lives  of  individual  citizens  that  my 
service  as  second  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber  of  the  subcommittee  is  of  substantial 
value  to  the  constituents  I  serve  In  the 
23d  District  and  Cleveland  Combined, 
my  two  subcommittees  involve  more  than 
$72  billion,  better  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget 

My  interise  Interest  in  my  committee 
work  and  the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  it  Involves  does  not  preclude  con- 
cern In  other  areas  of  legislation  nor  in 
providing  prompt  and  efficient  service  to 
constituents  who  have  individual  prob- 
lems involving  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  have  In- 
troduced a  number  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, several  of  which  were  Incorporated 


into     legislation     which     became     law. 
Among  them  are  the  following 

H  R  4266,  4504,  5048  and  7532,  to  re- 
[)eHl  excl.se  taxes  on  automobiles,  tele- 
phone service  and  telegram.s  admission 
to  cabarets,  motion-picture  and  legiti- 
mate theaters,  and  on  club  dues  and 
iriitlatlon  fees.  I  oppcxsed  subsequent  res- 
toration of  excise  taxes  on  cars  and  tele- 
phones 

H  R  7337,  designating  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  to  permit  Federal  Income 
tax  exemptions  to  U  S  military  there, 
and  H  R  9670,  pruvldmg  free  mailing 
privileges  for  our  Anned  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam 

H  R  12903,  regulating  transportation 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended 
for  research  or  experimentation  pur- 
po.ses 

HR  13003,  to  establish  a  National 
TrafTlc  Safety  Agency 

In  addrion,  I  Introduced  .se\rral  other 
bills  which,  I  strongly  feel  should  have 
been  enacted  Into  law      Th,ey  Included 

H  R  17728  pro\1dir:g  Federal  penalties 
for  per.sons  usini:  niterstate  transiwrta- 
tlon  or  the  malls  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
citing to  riot. 

H.R  16624.  to  prcivide  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  social  security 
benefits 

H  R  17698,  approving  merger  of  the 
National  and  American  FLK)tba!l  I^ea^^ues 
and  protecting  attendance  at  hiyh  schcxil 
and  college  fcottxill  games  by  prohibit Int: 
telecasting  of  profe.s.slonal  games  on  Fri- 
day nights 

House  Resolution  487,  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 

House  Resolution  862.  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend revision  of  existing  selective 
service  laws. 

MAJOB  ACTIONS,    3D   SESSION,    gSTH   CONGRESS 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  legislative  actions  of  tlie  89th 
Congress  during  the  1966  session: 

In  the  area  of  national  defense  and  In- 
ternational affairs.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $58  6  billion  for  the  military :  au- 
thorized $17  8  billion  for  procurement 
i)f  aircraft,  mi.sslles,  naval  vessels.  $5  bil- 
lion for  NASA:  $1  billion  for  military 
construction,  $3  5  billion  for  foreign  aid, 
and  gave  the  President  authority  to  call 
up  the  Reserves. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  1966  ses- 
sion saw  authorization  of  $150  million 
for  urban  mass  transport^ition,  creation 
of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, $7.2  billion  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System:  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  enactment  of  the 
Truth  in  Packaging  Act,  and  an  increase 
in  minimum  wages  to  $1  60  per  hour  by 
1968  for  workers  already  covered  and  by 
1971  for  8  million  additional  workers 
newiy  covered 

Safety  standards  were  enacted  to  cover 
all  new  and  used  automobiles,  buses,  and 
trucks,  and  a  3-year,  $322  million  high- 
way safety  program  was  authorized.  Aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  higher  education  facilities,  was 
approved 

Congress  voted  to  accelerate  payments 
of  corporate  Income  taxes  and  Increased 


excise  taxes  on  automobile  sales  and 
telephone  service.  Congress  enacted  a 
$j  -  billion  water  pollution  control  pro- 
Iram,  a  clean  air  program,  and  con- 
tinued the  7-;x'rcent  investment  credit 
on  expenditures  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

Veterans  with  a  minimum  of  180  days 
of  active  duty  since  January  31,  1955, 
are  covered  under  the  1966  GI  bill  of 
rights  which  extends  educational  and 
housing  benefits 

THF    2'M>    DISTRICT,    OHIO 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  the  nearly 
half-million  residents  of  the  23d  District, 
one  of  tlie  most  highly  informed,  artic- 


ulate congressional  districts  In  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  welcome  into  its  boundaries 
the  first  and  fourth  wards  of  Cleveland. 

As  Representative  of  this  outstanding 
district,  I  make  every  effort  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  constituents  through 
personal  contact,  frequent  newsletters 
and  occasional  opinion  polls.  When  a 
session  adjourns  early  enough  in  the  fall, 
I  take  a  traveling  office  to  the  district 
to  make  myself  available  for  personal 
office  conferences  in  the  various  com- 
mimitles. 

In  addition  to  my  Washington  office, 
I  maintain  a  full-time  office  at  525  Fed- 
eral Btiilding  in  Cleveland.    I  am  always 


available  to  residents  of  the  23d  District 
for  counsel  and  assistance  In  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  of  Federal 
Government. 

So  that  constituents  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  major  bills  which 
confronted  the  House  during  the  89th 
Congress,  the  action  taken  by  the  House, 
and  the  position  I  took  on  each  measure, 
I  submit  my  voting  record  on  key  issues 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  If  any  leg- 
islation of  particular  interest  has  not 
been  included,  I  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  respond  promptly  to  any  inquiries 
from  constituents. 

My  record  is  as  follows : 


K.i,  lotts,  Sl^th  Cong.,  1965-66— Record  of  William  E.  Mmshall,  Member  of  Congress 


Date 


M»y  25.  lOM 


Do 

June  23.106$ 
Fi>l>.  24,1966 
Mar,   1&.  1066 


Legislation 


June  9, 1966 
Julv  14,1966 
Julv  20,1066 
Aug.  31, 1966 


July     «, 1965 
Aug.     9,1066 

DO 

Do 


Apr.  2S.  196S 
Sfpt.  24,1965 

6tpl.  30, 1966 

Do 


June     2, 1965 

June  9, 1966 
Feb.  23.1966 
Do 


ilitary  and  economic  operations  In  southeast 


DErENSE— FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Forfljm  al.l-Molicn  t"  rr.luc-  by  $131,000,000  and  to  prohibit  Communist-dominated  labor  anions  from  working  on 
Latin  .\menrari  linu^^mc  project.^  financed  by  L  .S.  funds. 

Foreign  awl  aulliunzuluui  of  $3.300.000,000 

$45  100  (**'  iT'i  Iicpiirtiiiont  of  Defense  appropriation -- -- - --- 

$415  0011  laai  ,11.1  u<  soulheast  Asia  and  Dominican  Republic ^- 

$18  ioo  i»«i,'«iii  suppii-uuiilal  defense  appropriation  to  support  I 
Asia.' 

»4, 10*1.000,000  foreign  iid  luitliorinition  (Senate  later  cut  to  $3,500,000,000) - 

$58,600,0011.00')  ixiiariiiicnt  of  Defense  appropriation - - 

Peace  Coriis  •,mlhoriz;»l  ion  of  $11(1,(100,000 

nVIL  EIGHTS  lEGISLATION 

SdmS'timtli;;^  ir^Kodor.!  crime  tolravel  in  interstate  commerce  or  iis«^ih^m^">;Alhtai^i'totaciiearior 

Motion  tortel-te  title  IV  iopon  housing  provision) 

Civil  Kighls  Act  ofiyKl,  on  pas-^age -  - " 


Action 


June 
Sept, 

8.1966 
30,1966 

MW.  S,1MS 
taly  22,1«S 

Do 

Oct.    14.1965 

Mar,  29, 1066 
May  10.1966 

Apr. 

8.1955 

Do 

Mar. 

26,1965 

Aug. 

26. 1965 

June 
Oct. 

2,1966 
6,1966 

Do. 

AIR   AND  WATER   POLLUTION   CONTIIOL 

u'o...  I  i,,„i,.v  »,.f  unftioriTine  J'^fi  000  000  annually  through  1969  to  construct  community  sewage  treatment  plants 
^lea"  ^ir  and  «al4e  d,';S,  fo^^tTa^ard^^^^^^^^  automobile  ..r  pollutants  and  provide  $92,000,000  for  research 

Ame^ment'1o''eien^'';ir  and  water  pollution  control  facilities  installed  by  private  industry  from  suspension  of  7- 

percent  Investment  credit.                                                         . 
$2,700,000,000  V\  iter  I'ollutlon  Control  Act,  to  hnprove  existing  programs 

DEBT  AKD  TAXES 

Remove  e„i>e  Ux  on  cosmetics,  jewelry,  leather  goods,  telephone  service,  club  fees  and  dues,  theater  admissions, 

InwBa.i"n!aional  debt  by  $4,000,000,000  to  $328,000,000.000 

Continue  susivnslon  of  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  telephone  service .....  -------- -v;:;"----- "-- 

Reln^  e"cU  tsv^'^  on  automobiles  and  telephone  service,  accelerate  payment  of  corporate  taxes,  and  step  up  pay- 
ment of  soci.il  security  taxes  by  self-employed. 

Increase  national  debt  bv  $2,000,000,000  to  $330,000,000,000 - - --- 

Suspend  7-ivrceul  investment  credit  and  allowance  of  depreciation - -. 


Rejected:  178-219. 

Passed:  249-148--. 

Passed:  407-0 

Passed:  350-27... 
Passed:  389-3 

Passed:  353-20... 

Pa."!.sed:  237-146.. 

Passed:  393-1 

Passed:  322-15... 


Passed:  333-85  ... 
Adopted:  389-25.. 
Rejected:  190-222. 
Passed:  239-157... 


Passed:  396-0. 
Passed:  294-4. 


Adopted:  330-2. 
Passed:  312-0  ., 
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WAK  ON  POVEBTT 


May  26,1966 
June  16,1965 
July  28,1966 
Aug,  2, 1965 
Aug,  25,1965 
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Aug. 
Aug, 

oa. 


6,1966 
28,1966 
20,1966 

22.  ly.' 

16,  n»'j' 

17,  IWiti 
3,  lUM 


tl.OOIUIOO.000 aid  (or  development  of  11-Ptate  Appalachian  region . -."L—:":;:"""''""'«^;;VtV' 

SStaS*  toroduce  war  on  poverty  by  $1,000,000,000  and  to  permit  State  Governors  to  have  veto  power  over  antl- 
porerty  projects 

$l,l>0O,0(K1,0i)O  w;ir  on  [Xjvcrty  bill,  passage.. - .      "kiu ' 

Amendment  to  delete  rent  supplement  funds  from  supplemental  approprmtum  mil - 

Amendment  to  delete  $12,000,100  In  rent  supplements  from  2d  sttpplemental  l"»--  v^-- 

Amendment  to  provide  $20,000,000  In  rent  supplements  in  addition  to  existmg  $12,000,000 - 

HEALTH  AND   EDITATION 

Voluntarv  comprehensive  medical  insurance  plan,  covering  most  costs  of  illne.s.s,  iiu  ludmg  hospit^,  physldan^ nursing 
^d  iruMiiXVchaJ-pes,  administered  by  the  Government  from  Treasury  funds  and  small  contnbutions  from  partici- 

N^c'lre.  covencp  hospital  costs  financed  by  social  security,  plus  a  supplementary  voluntarj-  health  insurance  pro- 
pfdMal  aid  to  element;iry  and  secondary  schools:  $1,000,000,000  tor  alk>cation  to  school  d  .stricts  with  large  numbers  of 
n%lTEi^.Z'mT"iZ'\Vt^u^^^^^^^^^^^       a  Vyear  aid  program  to  coUe.e  students  and  to  institutions  ofhigher  educa- 

tlon. 
$l' 6M  OlI^'F^dt'r!!!  liidi  oXmTnf^V  andsecondary  "schools  for  alUH-at  urn  to  school"  disiriVtiwIth  iarge'nu'mbers'  "of" 

V,?,±m^,UMaUnTth";;' r.sT'o\^^  of  Education  may  not  wi,hh..M  funds  from  school  districts  on  bas^  of 

nZomul'ancevsuh  ( '.vil  Rights  Act  of  1964  unless  there  is  :ui  cxprMs  finding  that  an  educational  agency  has  failed 

$s!700°OOo!(WO  Agriculture  appropriation  for  price  supports,  storage  charges,  peniriil  administrative  costs 

Ks|.it.i;<h'a  Dei.. u-tiiient  of  Mousing  and  Urban  .\ffairs.  ...   ...   -  1,.  •  u;;;.™~wV'",:;^; 

Henrarsec  i4(b>  of  Taft-llartlev  Act  which  permitseach  State  todetermm'- if  Us  citizens  want  "right  to  work    laws.... 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  .\ct  to  support  training  programs  for  local  law  i*rsonnel.   ,-"V";"„V.i,V;,;;.;riVi«c 

Imni,gra!.on  and  Nationality  Act  amen(lments,  to  eUminate  national  origins  duot..  system  and  set  general  priorities 
for  aiJ mission  of  Immigrants. 

'  inx-nent  increa.'*  in  salary  for  civil  service  and  postal  workers.  .-   . _„;';r-,: 

K.-guhae  tranl^rtatlon.  siile.  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended  for  use  m  research  or  experunentation 

Extend  and  increase  minimum  wage  coverage . --- 

Eitend  uneniployment  l)«neflts  to  3,500,000  more  workers — - 

Irbm  Ma.ss  Transportatton  Act - - - 

Traffic  .'Jafety  Att  of  1966 — "- 

Truthin.  Packaging  Act " 


Passed:  401-6. 


Passed:  229-165.. 
Failed:  187-207... 
Passed:  24«i-146.. 

Passed:  199-165.. 
Passed.  221-118.. 


Passed:  257-165 

Defeated:  178-227.. 

Pa-ssed:  24.V158 

Adopted:  185-162.. 
Rejected:  190-198.. 
Approved:  192-188. 


Rejected:  191-23R. 


Passed:  313-115. 
Passed:  263-153. 
Passed:  368-22 . . 


Passed:  336-2 . . 
Passed:  237-97. 


Passed:  393-1... 
Passed:  352-10.. 
Passed:  303-93.. 
Passed:  375-10.1 
Passed:  236-127. 
Passed:  371-0... 
Passed:  300-8... 


M  inshall 


Adopted:  221-116 


Passed:  354-41.. 
Passed:  217-184. 
Passed:  221-203. 
Passed:  326-0... 
Passed:  318-95.. 
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Ac6om  «f  S9tii  Coasres*  Relect*  Opinioni 
of  NortlMatt  lowfrM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  low* 
n»  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEyrTA-nVES 

Wednesday ,  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  89th 
Congress  has  considered  problenw  arid 
lasues  which  afTect  every  IndMdua'.. 
every  cotmnuulty,  every  farm  \n  this 
country— from  the  difficult  situation  we 
face  in  Vietnam,  to  the  task  of  pnxiuclng 
food  In  sufUclent  quantity  to  meet  our 
demands  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  in- 
creasingly critical  problem  of  detith  and 
destruction  on  our  Nation's  highways 

In  his  consideration  of  these  complex 
and  widely  varying  problems,  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.ss  faces  a  dual  respon.slbll- 
Ity  to  serve  his  district  and  his  Nation 
To  many  this  would  appear  to  present  a 
contradiction  and  a  constant  a*(ony  of 
choice  and  decision,  but  In  fact  and 
practice  It  rarely  does 

P\)r  In  a  representative  National  Leg- 
islature of  435  Members,  Just  as  In  the 
economic  competition  of  the  market- 
place, the  most  vigorous  advocacy  of  each 
particular  areas  needs  permits  a  rea- 
•onable  compromise  which  general'y  rep- 
resents the  national  Interest  Thus,  a 
Congressman  serves  his  Nation  by  ag- 
greaalvely  serving  his  district. 

In  addition,  the  social  and  economic 
Interdependence  of  modern  Ainertca 
means  that  even  If  a  particular  area 
seems  to  be  directly  benefited  by  certain 
legislation,  the  Indirect  efTect  will  be  to 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans 

As  each  Member  of  this  body  knows. 
In  performing  this  responsibility  of  dual 
service,  a  Congressman  must  have  the 
best  possible  understanding  of  the  opm- 
lons  of  his  constituents,  which  requires 
close  and  constant  communication,  by  a 
variety  of  means,  between  home  and  his 
ofSce  In  Washington 

There  are  many  ways  to  determ  ne  the 
thinking  of  your  district  I  campaigned 
in  1964  on  the  major  Issues  ai  d  was 
elected  l)ecause  a  majority  sharec  ihos»^ 
views.  And  I  feel  fortunate  In  tl-e  p€ust 
2  years  to  have  been  able  to  fulfil,  those 
pledges  in  the  area  of  education,  health, 
civil  rights,  conservation,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

During  these  2  years,  I  have  received 
about  100  letters  a  day,  and  about  70 
percent  of  those  have  been  expressions 
of  views  and  opinions  on  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress.  In  addition,  I  have 
made  more  than  50  trips  back  to  the  dis- 
trict when  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  permits,  to  keep  In  continuous 
contact  with  the  needs  and  attitudes  of 
the  people  I  represent. 

But.  beyond  this.  I  have  found  that  an- 
other effective  means  of  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  is  through 
the  use  of  a  questionnaire.  Because  the 
results  of  my  earlier  one  were  so  success- 
ful, and  helpful  In  my  consideration  of 
the  Issues  before  the  House.  I  mailed  a 
second  questionnaire  to  all  the  residents 
of  the  Second  District  late  this  summer, 


requesting  views  on  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, civil  rights,  the  draft,  and  a  num- 
ber of  bills  pending  In  the  House 

I  have  tabulattxl  the  more  than  6.000 
responses  v^htch  have  already  been  re- 
turned to  my  office,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  results  of  this 
questloruialre  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoao: 

1.  Vletnun.  Which,  IX  any.  oX  th«  follow- 
ing policy   a;t«rnaUve«   would   b«   acceptable 

to  you? 

Percent 

Withdraw  Uolted  St«t««  force*  from 
Vietnam  and  leave  the  Vletnaujete 
to  settle  their  own  problema 12  4 

Pull  our  troopa  back  to  defend  the 
ooMtal  ciuea  and  air  b«aes  while 
•eeklng   a   negoUat«d   Mtttement.    ..     7  3 

Continue  preaent  policy  of  ualng  grad- 
uMly  increaalng  military  preaaure  to 
•  top  Cijmmuniat  advancea  while  pur- 
suing InltlaUvee  to  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement through  negotlatlona  and 
offera  of  economic  aaal«lance 56  4 

Kxpand  the  war  through  increased 
United  Statea  troop  commitment  and 
extende<l  tmmblng  of  elUaa  In  North 
Vietnam    23  3 

No   anawer 8 

3  Term  of  Offlc«r  A  eonatltutlonal  amend- 
ment baa  been  propoaed  to  increaae  the 
t«rm  of  offloe  for  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea  from  two  to  four  years 
beginning  In  1973.  Would  you  favor  or  op- 
po«e  this  change? 

Percent 

Pavor 82.1 

OppoM 87.7 

Uncertain    10.3 

3  Trafno  Safety-  I  have  Introduced  let^- 
latlon  to  eatablUh  a  NaUonal  Tramc  Safery 
Agency  which  would  Insure  a  greater  ctxjrd!- 
natlon  of  Information  and  p>romol«  a  m're 
uniform  acceptance  of  proven  safety  stand- 
arda  In  order  to  reduc«  the  loaa  of  life  and 
property  through  automobile  accldenta 
Would  you  favor  or  oppr«e  this  legislation? 

Percent 
Pavor    73   7 

Uncertain . -.-„ 13.3 

4  Truth  In  Lending  and  Packaging  A 
tr-'jth-tn-packaglng  bill  designed  to  rut  dr.wn 
on  deceptive  and  false  packaging  has  been 
propoaed.     Do  you  favor  or  oppoee  this  bill? 

Percent 

Pavor „...-._-...»... — ........ 88.  1 

Oppoa«    „-___...- — ..... S  3 

Uncertain    8  8 

A  truth-ln-lendlng  bUl  designed  to  re- 
quire full  dlacliaaure  of  total  coeta  and  rate* 
of  chargoa  In  the  financing  of  conaumprs 
goods  and  Mrrtoea  baa  also  been  introduced. 
Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this  bill? 

Percent 
Approve   ......._...-..............>- —  84.  1 

DlsapproTA    .......... .............     6.  8 

Uncertain    _ 10  1 

5  Tax  Sharing:   The  erpendlturee  of  state 

and  local  gt^ivernmenta  have  gnjwn  rapidly 
In  recent  years  and  property  taxes  are  ni  an 
all-time  high  I  have  prop<^>8M  that  the  fed- 
eral government  assist  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment* In  meeting  their  growing  reapon- 
ilbUIUea  by  returning  a  percentage  of  fed- 
eral tAX  revenview  directly  to  the  statea. 
Would  you  favor  >ir    >ppc«e  such  a  pn^poaal? 

Percent 
Pavor    ........... 81   4 

opp<^«e   aa  7 

Uncertain   15  9 

8  Depeu-tment  of  Transportation  It  haa 
been  propped  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  level 


Department  of  Transportation  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  35  agencies  now  adminis- 
tering laws  and  regulations  In  this  area. 
Would  you  favur  or  oppose  this  prupijeal? 

Percent 

Pavor .. ....... ... ...... 52.6 

Opp>oee    21   5 

Uncertain 25  9 

7  Civil  Rights:  A  civil  rights  proposal  hw 
hw^n  Introduced  which  includes  a  fair  hou.s- 
ing  provision  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlnaUon  be- 
cause of  rtu-e  or  reilgUjn  by  real  estate  brokers 
or  firms  engaged  In  the  business  or  rentlr.i: 
selling  or  financing  housing  This  proposai 
would  exclude  Individual  home  owners  ai.d 
those  owners  who  occupy  a  ptortlon  of  i 
building  of  four  units  or  less.  What  Is  your 
opinion  of  this  proposal? 

Percent 

Pavor  the  bill  In   Its  present  form 28  5 

Pavor  extending  fair  housing  provision 

to  cover  all  housing 18  6 

Oppose  fair  housing  provision  but  favor 

remainder  of  clvU  rights  bill-.. 25.3 

OpF>oee  any  further  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion      28.1 

No  answer 1.  5 

8  The  Draft :  Congress  Is  presently  consid- 
ering changes  in  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  eliminate  Inequities  In  the  military  draft. 
Which.  If  any,  of  the  proposed  reformfi  would 
you  favor? 

Perctn t 

A  national  service  program  whereby 
every  young  man  would  serve  either 
In  the  military,  the  Peace  Corpa. 
VTSTA.  or  other  similar  programs-.-   27  9 

Universal  military  training  for  every 
physically  and  mentally  qualified 
young    man 23  4 

A  nationwide  lottery  whereby  the  names 
of  all  ellglbtea  would  be  placed  in  a 
pwol  and  selected  at  random    12  5 

Complete  abolition  of  the  draft  with 
sole  reliance  on  professional  Military 
Establishment 8  3 

Continuation  of  present  system  with  re- 
visions to  reduce  Inequities  between 
local  boards  and  Individual  cases 27.6 

No  answer-- 0.  3 

9  P<.ietal  Appointments  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  remove  appointments  of  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers  from  political 
patronage  and  place  them  totally  on  a  merit 
system  under  the  JurUdlctlon  of  the  Civil 
Service  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such 
legislation? 

Percent 

•PVLVOT     - 86.8 

Oppose 4.9 

Uncertain    8  3 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  note,  four  of 
the  measures  which  the  residents  of  the 
Second  District  supported  have  already 
been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  Traffic  Safety 
Act.  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  civil  rights  measure 
with  provision  exempting  the  individual 
homeowner,  and  a  truth-in-packaglng 
bUl. 

Northeast  lowans  have  also  Indicated 
their  approval  of  my  tax-sharing  pro- 
posal and  the  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duced to  remove  postal  appointments 
from  political  patronage,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  passage  of  these  two 
measures,  which  are  significant  not  only 
for  Iowa  but  for  the  Nation. 

The  response  to  my  question  of  policy 
alternatives  in  Vietnam  demonstrates 
the  primary  concern  of  northeast  lowans 
about  that  critical  situation.     Whereas 
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89  percent  indicated  an  opinion  on  this 
problem  in  my  earlier  questionnaire. 
99  4  percent  have  now  formed  a  definite 
view  about  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia, 
with  the  large  majority  supporting  our 
commitment  there. 

Tlie  very  mixed  attitudes  on  proposed 
changes  in  existing  draft  law  Indicate 
that,  although  there  Is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  what  should  be 
done  to  eliminate  inequities  in  our  pres- 
ent system,  there  Is  little  question  as  to 
the  need  for  change.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  are  now  engaged  in  re- 
view of  the  selective  service,  and  this  Is- 
sue must  command  priority  attention  In 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choices  which  we  are 
called  u\K>n  to  make  on  the  Issues  which 
face  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in 
these  complex  times  hold  vast  implica- 
tions for  our  future,  domestically  and  In 
relation  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  appreciate  the  active  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  in  these 
vital  questions,  and  am  grateful  for  their 
willingness  to  assist  In  this  decisionmak- 
ing process. 


Legal  Aid  Proirams 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 
Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  8.  1966.  Issue  of  the  Memphis, 
Tenn  ,  Commercial  Appeal,  Editor  Prank 
R.  Ahlgren  comments  most  cogently  on 
the  legal  aid  programs  financed  with 
antipoverty  funds.  Mr.  Ahlgren's 
thought-provoking  editorial  should  be 
given  the  most  careful  study,  and  it  Is  a 
plea.sure  to  bring  the  editorial  In  Its  en- 
tirety to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
Legal  Aid  fob  the  Poor 
Delegates  to  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  conference  In  Memphis 
have  appealed  to  l>resldent  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress to  provide  even  more  neighborhood 
legal  centers  in  slum  areas  under  the  poverty 
program. 

They  are  asking  that  the  funds  for  this 
project  be  doubled  or  tripled  next  year. 

The  project  naturally  has  wide  appeal,  for 
It  Is  true  that  the  poor  often  are  fieeced  or 
denied  their  rights  simply  because  they  dont 
know  where  to  turn  to  get  good  advice  or 
because  they  cannot  afford  legal  aid. 

But  before  this  poverty  program  plan  geta 
such  an  Increase  as  its  proponents  request, 
there  Is  need  to  evaluate  Just  what  it  la  that 
the  program  now  la  doing  for  the  poor  and 
what  It  Is  doing  to  the  nation's  courts  be- 
cause of  the  way  It  Is  being  handled. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  which  baa  be- 
come a  major  poverty-program  area  due  to 
!U  preponderance  of  Negro  population,  haa 
the  oldest  and  most  advanced  of  the  168 
legal  aid  projects  financed  by  Sargent 
Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  there  haa 
been  In  operation  21  montha  now. 

Unquestionably  It  haa  done  much  good  In 
getting  slum  landlords  to  live  up  to  the  law 
on  housing  standards,  preventing  Invasion  of 


privacy  by  high-handed  welfare  Investiga- 
tors and  by  preventing  gouging  of  borrowers 
by  unacruptiloua  finance  companies. 

Tet,  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  of  Wash- 
ington's Court  of  General  Sessions,  who  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  lawyers  Involved  In 
many  of  theee  poverty  cases  recently  has  been 
strongly  critical  of  the  program  and  of  the 
lawyers  Involved.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
Judge  Halleck  long  has  been  acknowledged  as 
a  champion  of  the  poor  In  hla  handling  of 
court  cases  over  the  years. 

"It's  no  secret  that  many  Judges,  Including 
myself,  are  somewhat  disenchanted  with  the 
Nelghborbood  Legal  Services'  attorneys," 
Judge  HaUeck  told  a  recent  legal  meeting. 
He  charges  that  instead  of  giving  the  poor 
the  hard-headed  legal  advice  they  need,  help- 
ing them  to  find  ways  to  pay  off  debts  and 
proving  tmjust  the  claims  of  landlords  or 
nnance  companies,  the  NLB  lawyers  "are 
using  these  cases  to  test  novel  legal  points." 
"These  crusading  knights  on  white  charg- 
ers are  trying  to  take  every  15-cent  case  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  says. 
Joseph  H.  Schneider,  who  headed  a  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association  subcommittee 
that  looked  Into  the  NLfl  activities,  also  was 
critical  of  the  poverty  lawyers  charging  they 
engaged  In  delaying  tectlcs.  Judge-picking 
and  Ignoring  courthouse  courtesies.  Schnei- 
der, other  lawyers  and  several  Judges  have 
charged  the  NIB  attorneys  are  "abrasive  and 
dUcourteoua."  and  the  NLS  director  admits 
this  may  be  true. 

The  NLS  defends  its  actions  by  saying  that 
what  they  are  doing  Is  "novel"  only  because 
"no  one  ever  has  argued  anything  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  before." 

Surely  this  Is  not  true,  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  other  agencies  have  been  In  exis- 
tence a  long  time  and  have  served  the  poor 
on  many  occasions  In  the  courts  on  all  sorts 
of  matters. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  sharp  division 
within  the  legal  profession  Itself  as  to  the 
methods  and  perhaps  the  objectives  of  thU 
poverty  program.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  those 
who  run  It  to  pull  back  and  define  more 
clearly  their  purposes  and  to  arrange  their 
test  cases  In  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
clutter  the  courts  and  obstruct  Justice  for 
the  many  others  who  need  their  decisions. 
Until  such  a  definition  and  arrangement 
can  be  demonstrated.  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration should  move  slowly  In  expansion 
of  the  program. 

The  Honorable  Oscar  Fendler  of 
BlyUievllle,  Ark.,  a  past  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Bar  Association,  and  one  of 
our  Nation's  foremost  students  of  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  law,  in  a  com- 
ment on  this  editorial  contributes  a  fine 
statement  to  the  literature  of  Jurispru- 
dence. This  letter  also  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  the  hope 
that  careful  thought  and  consideration 
will  be  given  to  these  legal  aid  programs. 
The  letter  follows: 

Blythevuxe,  Ahk., 

October  10,  1966. 
Mr.  Pkakk  R.  Ahlgrxn, 
Editor,  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Ahlgwen:  I  read  with  Interest 
yaui  editorial  on  page  six  of  your  Saturday 
paper,  October  8,  1966,  "Legal  Aid  for  the 
Poor." 

This  letter  Is  not  for  pubUcatlon;  It's  Just 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  as  being  one 
of  the  flrst  editorial  writers  to  grasp  the  real 
Blgnlflcance  of  this  enUre  approach  for  as- 
sisting the  Impoverished  or  the  paupers  or 
the  indigents  In  legal  matters. 

I  have  always  been  strong  for  "legal  aid  " 
and  also  for  "legal  reference."  Of  cotirse,  I 
have  always  abhorred  any  interference  from 


the  Federal  Government  In  most  all  matters, 
since  I  am  conservative  by  nature.  I  par- 
ticularly became  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem of  legal  aid  under  the  OEO  program. 
Out  of  curiosity.  I  made  a  one-man  survey 
of  the  whole  United  States  In  February,  1966, 
Just  to  see  what  really  was  happening.  After 
I  received  replies  from  70  or  80  bar  associa- 
tions, both  state  and  local.  I  wrote  an  article. 
I  submitted  It  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  but  they  refused  to  publish  It 
because  they  said  It  was  too  controversial 
and  that  1  was  unfair  to  Mr.  Bamberger.  I 
then  submitted  It  to  several  of  the  state  bar 
Journals  and  It  was  published  In  the  North 
Carolina  Bar,  Volume  13.  1966,  No.  1,  and  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  that.  It  was  also  pub- 
lished m  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Journal  In 
the  spring  of  1966,  Volume  8,  No.  3.  It  was 
published  In  part  In  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  Magazine  "Trial"  June/ 
July.  1966.  and  I  do  enclose  a  copy  of  It. 

1  am  certainly  no  authority  In  this  field, 
hut  I  had  a  great  fear  that  this  entire  OEO 
progr£im  with  legal  services  was  really  not 
designed  to  assist  Indigents  In  their  every- 
day problems,  but  was  actually  designed  to 
afford  them  some  means  to  have  free  legal 
services  to  fight  civil  rights  questions.  I 
can  also  see  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  concept  of  "group  legal  services" 
which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  seemed  to 
approve  In  the  Brotherhood  case  against  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  In  the  NAACP  case. 

What  has  given  me  great  apprehension  Is 
that  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Including 
my  very  good  friend,  Ed  Kuhn  of  Memphis, 
has  gone  to  the  Congress  and  told  them 
that  we  need  all  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
and  have  failed  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  restraints  be  placed  upon  the 
expenditure  of  that  money.  I  can  envision 
a  day  In  the  not-too-distant  future  when 
the  Independent  legal  profession  Is  no  longer 
Independent.  I  have  no  fear  for  myself  be- 
cause at  my  age,  I  don't  think  that  I'm 
going  to  lose'  my  law  business.  I'm  thinking 
of  the  American  people  and  of  the  concept 
of  liberty  and  Independence  that  we  fought 
for    and    that   we   value. 

I  shall  give  you  an  example.  I  fiew  back 
from  Hawaii  a  week  or  so  ago  and  had  to 
stop  over  In  Houston,  and  I  picked  up  a 
Houston  newspaper.  In  it  I  saw  where  some 
of  the  legal  profession  there  were  threaten- 
ing the  OEO  with  an  injunction  because  the 
OEO  was  going  to  provide  legal  services  for 
some  Negro  woman  whose  child  wanted  to  get 
Into  the  ninth  grade  In  one  of  the  Junior 
highs.  It  turned  out  that  this  Negro  woman 
is  of  good  family  economically  speaking  with 
an  income  In  excess  of  •10,000.00  a  year  and 
not  within  "Indigency"  standards.  I  don't 
know  what  has  happened  to  the  lawsuit  be- 
cause I  wrote  to  the  Houston  attorneys  and 
have  had  no  replies. 

I  don't  want  this  published,  but  for  your 
Information.  I'm  sending  photocopies  of  your 
editorial  to  Senators  McClkllan  and  Ftn,- 
BsiQHT  together  with  a  copy  of  this  letter; 
also  to  Congressman  Gathinos;  also  to  my 
attorney  friend  In  West  Palm  Beach.  Al  Cone, 
who  Is  president  of  American  Trial  Lawyers: 
also  to  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association  In 
Nashville  which  has  opposed  this  program 
without  restraints;  and  to  my  good  friend 
Richard  Allen,  In  Memphis  who  Is  or  has  been 
president  of  the  Shelby  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  who  Is  working  with  me  In  the 
Section  of  General  Practice  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
Shelby  County  Bar  Association  has  gone  In 
establishing  this  type  of  law  ofBce. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  being  alert  and 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  MldSouth 
readers  and  I  hope  to  the  attention  to  read- 
ers throughout  America.  With  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely. 

OacAX  Fekdl^s 
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My  awn  view  U  that  a  program  of  this 
kind  U  highly  irregular,  unnecessary,  and 
an  Invasion  upon  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession  by  the  Federal  Goverrvment. 
The  Idea  of  furnishing  free  legal  aid  to 
people  as  an  adjunct  to  the  economic 
opportunities  program  Is  not  needed  and 
never  will  be  needed  In  my  Judgment. 
»nd  I  am  n  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  and  observations  of  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal  and  also  Mr  Fendler.  who  is 
one  of  my  corLstituenta 

I  practiced  law  for  many  years  before 
entering  the  Congre&s  and  never  turned 
away  a  ixxjr  pers-jn  who  sought  legal 
advice  because  he  was  unable  to  pay 
me  I  can  ciU-  many  cases  of  otiier  at- 
torneys in  the  First  District  of  Arkansas 
who,  to  my  personal  knowltxlge  have 
given  unstintlngly  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents knowing  that  their  clients  could  not 
and  would  not  be  able  to  compensate 
them  for  their  effortci.  That  situation 
exists  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  entry  of  tl^ie  Federal  Government 
into  the  practice  of  law  U  a  role  it  should 
not  pursue  Thus  amounts  to  an  unjust 
encroachment  upon  private  business. 


Vke     Preiident     Haraphrey     Addi  etied 
Disabled  American  Veterani  Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or     NZW     TORK 

IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  REPREt<ENTATIVES 

Wedneadai/.  October  12.  1966 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  on 
August  11,  1966.  Vice  President  Hum- 
FHnrY  addressed  the  converuion  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  New 
York  City  It  stives  me  i^reat  pletuiure  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Vice  President  s  address 

RSM.VRKS  or   VlC«   PREStDENT   HUBMT   H     HUM- 
PHBET.    DW.VBLED    .^MEXICAN    VETERANS    CON- 
VENTION   Niw  Y  i«K  City    ArurrsT   11,   196fl 
I  am  honored  w  be  m  your  company      And 
I  wish  Ui  expresB  my  own  deep  appreciation 
Of  the  w'irk  you  h»ve  carried  on,  for  over  a 
Uilrd   of   a   century,   on    behaJf   o(    not   only 
those  veterans  who  are  DAV  members,  but  on 
behalf   of   all   disabled    veterajis 

You  have  very  properly  «tre«««d  the  right 
and  the  determination  of  the  dutibled  vet- 
eran to  perform  a  uaefuj  and  xii:,ftj'Uc"U  e 
role  In  our  .^Jl'.erlcan  society  Bv  y><  ,r  *.  :* 
for  effective  vocaUonal  rehabliitatWin,  yuu 
have  mude  an  Invaluable  contrlbatlon  to  the 
nuintenance  of  h>-uiian  dlgiUty  — the  moat 
precious  a«»et  '  t  fre*  men 

I  particularly  wish  ^o  pay  tribute  to  you 
for  your  consistent  support  of  the  highest- 
quality  profeaalonal  medical  servlcea  In  our 
VA  hoepltaU 

I  am  very  much  Lmprenaed.  too,  by  the 
program  you  have  launched  to  help  dlsatiled 
Vletnanneae  veteraii*  to  shuw  in  Com- 
mander Callegary  s  words,  that  we,  the 
wounded  of  the  United  States  do  care  what 
happens  to  the  wounded  of  South  Vietnam  ' 
I  doubt  that  any  other  single  group  of 
Americans  knows  and  appreclstes  the  full 
gravity  of  war.  as  you  do 

Few  Americans  know  as  you  know,  the 
human  toll  that  Is  taken  by  resistance  to  ag- 
gTMsloo  arxl  force 


Yet,  I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  man  In  this 
room  who  would  ssy  that  aggression  and 
force  should  not  be  resisted 

If  it  taught  us  nothing  else,  our  expe- 
rience In  the  Second  World  War  taught  us 
that  aggression  and  International  bullying 
cannot  be  stopped  by  kind  words  and  good 
Intentions  We  learned  the  hard  lesson,  too, 
that  big  countries  cannot  buy  their  peace 
and  safety  through  the  sacrifice  of  small 
countries 

The  lessons  we  learned  were  expensive 
and  tragic — but  less  for  us  than  for  the  citi- 
zens of  far-away  countries  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  whose  families  were  separated  and 
lost,  whose  very  nations  ceased  to  exist. 

We  learned  some  lessons — or  at  least  I 
thought  we  did — which  have  caused  us  to  act 
as  responsible  world  citizens  In  these  p<3St- 
war  years  For  we  know  that.  In  this  nuclear 
age,  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
turning  toward  our  happy  life  at  home  while 
violence  builds  up  in  the  outside  world 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  sus- 
tained a  foreign  policy  directed  toward  the 
building,  day-by-day,  brick -by -brick,  of  a 
world  of  (>eaceful  nations  living  together  In 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

It  Lft  a  foreign  policy  that  has  been  success- 
ful both  in  preventing  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  and  of  avoiding  nu- 
clear war — all  the  while  working  toward  the 
time  when  political  self-determination,  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  social  Justice  might 
be  more  widely  enjoyed  through   the  world. 

It  is  a  foreign  policy  that  has  carefully 
avoided  the  dangerous  courses  either  of  ap- 
peasement or  of  nuclear  risk-taking. 

The  United  Nations  .  .  .  The  Marshall 
Plan  .  .  .  Point  Four  .  .  .  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  .  .  the  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  .  .  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  .  .  Food  for 
Peace  and  Food  for  Freedom  the  Nuclear 

Test  Ban  Treaty — ail  these  things  have  come 
from  American  initiative  since  World  War  II 

Firmness  in  Berlin  aid  to  Greece  and 

Turkey  the  founding  of  NATO.  CENTO 

and  SELATO  the  support  of  Iran  when  her 
Integrity  was  threatened  .  .  .  resistance  to 
aggression  In  Korea  .  the  determination 
that  hostile  nuclear  missiles  should  not  be 
Introduced  Into  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
these  things,  loo  have  come  from  our  initia- 
tive. 

We  have  buUt  for  peace.  We  have  also 
stood  fast  against  force  and  the  threat  of 
force 

Twice  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  Amer- 
ican Presidents  have  found  It  necessary — 
after  sober  consideration — to  commit  our 
men  to  battle  on  a  large  scale.  In  Korea  and 
In  Vietnam 

Both  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  thousands  of 
mites  away  from  us.  Inhabited  by  people 
with  unfamiliar  names 

But.  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  Is  the 
arigreesor  who  chooses  when  and  where  to 
attac^, 

Although  militant  Asian  Communists  have 
been  the  aggressors  both  In  Korea  and  in 
Vietnam,  their  methtxls  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent In  Korea  we  saw  the  launching  of  a 
tnaastve,  conventional  Invasion,  with  regular 
troops  and  tanks,  and  throughout  the  war 
there  was  a  clearly  defined  front  line  ijetween 
the  contending  forces 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  facing  a  new  and  com- 
plex kind  of  war.  without  any  fixed  front 
lines  and  waged  at  many  levels.  We  and  our 
allies  face  three  majnr  necessities — as  sepa- 
rate yet  Inter-connected  as  the  fingers  of  a 
hand 

The  first  necessity  is  the  one  we  know 
from  previous  wars.  It  Involves  seeking  out 
and  attacXlng  regular,  organized  military 
units 

A«  I  had  occasion  to  see  when  I  visited 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year,  our  forces  are  su- 
perbly   equipped    and   sup«rhly    led.      Allied 


forces  have  l>een  inflicting  severe  losses  on 
the  enemy  Yet  thoee  losses  themselves  will 
not  be  enough  to  cause  a  halt  In  the  aggres- 
sion. 

The  second  necessity  Is  to  meet  the  guer- 
rilla war  waged  by  marauding  Viet  Cong 
bands  hidden  out  In  the  Jungles  and  rice 
paddles. 

Here  the  battlefields  are  not  hills,  valleys, 
or  rivers,  but  the  people  themselves.  It  Is 
control  of  the  people,  not  of  territory,  that 
the  Viet  Cong  seek.  They  want  the  villagers' 
labor,  their  rice,  their  money — and  their  sons 
to  Impress  Into  military  service.  To  get 
them,  they  use  a  cunningly  calculated  mix- 
ture of  force  and  fraud 

To  comb  out  these  guerrillas  is  slow,  grind- 
ing, undramatlc  work  But  it  is  being  done, 
and  the  number  of  villages  which  are  secure 
against  Viet  Cong  terror  by  night,  as  well  as 
by  day,  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  third  necessity  of  the  war — and  Just 
as  Important  as  the  other  two — Is  the  need 
to  give  the  people  proof,  by  word  and  by 
deed,  that  they  have  more  to  hope  for  under 
self-determination  than  they  do  under  com- 
munism. 

In  this  war,  the  building  of  a  school  or  the 
digging  of  a  well  can  be  as  significant  as  a 
successful  sortie.  The  mastering  of  Infla- 
tion or  the  holding  of  an  election  can  be  a.s 
lm;/ortant  as  winning  a  pitched  battle 

And,  In  this  part  of  the  struggle,  our  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  are  performing  Just 
as  well  as  they  are  in  the  war  against  regular 
enemy  units  and  guerrilla  forces. 

They  have  given  medical  treatment  to  over 
500.000  Vietnamese  In  twelve  months.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  they  have  fed  almost 
300,000  people  and  distributed  over  250.000 
pounds  of  clothing 

In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  they 
have  constructed  or  rehabilitated  122  schools, 
35  dispensaries,  and  43  bridges. 

I  have  seen  them  In  action — and  our  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  civilians  as  well  By  their 
willingness  to  work  with  their  own  hands, 
and  work  slde-by-slde  with  the  Vietnamese 
people,  they  are  helping  to  prove  that  there 
can  be  hop)e  for  the  future 

These,  then  are  the  three  necessities  of  the 
war:  The  necessity  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
the  organized  enemy  units;  to  clean  out 
guerrillas  and  terrorists;  and  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  people  build  a  Just  and  progres- 
sive society 

Ail  are  Important,  and  all  must  be  pur- 
sued at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
commitment 

In  the  meantime  we  would  much  prefer, 
of  course,  to  move  this  conflict  to  the  peace 
table — and  we  have  again  and  again  declared 
that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  at  any  time. 
at  any  place,  and   under  any  auspices. 

We  also  seek  to  keep  the  conflict  within 
limits,  so  that  larger  war  may  be  averted. 

For  example,  we  have  strongly  endorsed 
India's  proposal  to  stiffen  the  International 
Control  Commission's  policing  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  If  effective,  this  would  relieve  us 
of  the  need  to  respond  to  Communist  viola- 
tions of  thLs  Zone,  in  order  to  protect  the 
security  of  our  own  forces. 

And  we  welcome  the  recent  Initiative  by 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  to- 
ward an  Asian  Conference  on  peace  in  South- 
east Asia 

Yet  thus  far  there  has  t>een  no  encourag- 
ing response  from  the  North. 

I  believe  the  reason  is  this  Our  adver- 
saries think  they  can  outlast  us — that, 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  grow  weary  of  the 
struggle  and  leave  They  still  believe  that 
time  Is  on  their  side 

I  say  that  they  are  wTong 

Not  only  Is  time  not  on  their  side  In  Viet- 
nam It  is  not  on  their  side  in  Southeast 
Asia — where  other  independent  nations  feel 
the  pressure  from  the  North. 


The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  recently 
declared  publicly  that  our  stand  in  Vietnam 
has  not  only  held  Communist  aggression 
there,  but  that  it  also  have  given  other 
.^slan  nations  precious  time  to  strengthen 
themselves. 

And  what  he  said  has  been  repeated,  by 
many  leaders  of  many  Asian  nations,  time 
and  again  In  recent  weeks. 

And  when  I  say  they  are  putting  their 
time  to  use.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  tislng  It 
Mmply  to  build  stronger  and  bigger  armies. 
Asian  nations  are  astir  with  new  leader- 
ship and  the  new  realization  that  they  can 
accomplish  far  more  together  than  they  can 
sejxirately. 

Asian  nations,  large  and  small,  are  work- 
ing hard — and  working  together — to  build 
societies  strong  enough  to  resist  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression. 

Nine  of  them,  ranging  from  New  Zealand  to 
Japan,  recently  agreed  to  set  up  an  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council  to  promote  their  mutual 
economic,  technical  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion— and  they  are  seeking  to  enlist  other 
nations  in  the  area  in  their  cause. 

But  this  Initiative,  significant  as  It  was, 
v,-.i.s  not  unique.  Cooperation  la  going  for- 
w.u-d  at  many  levels  and  in  many  fields.  The 
Southeast  Asia  education  ministers  meet  reg- 
ularly and  so  do  the  agricultural  experts.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  acted  as  host  for 
an  Important  gathering  of  the  area's  eco- 
nomic ministers. 

The  .Asian  Development  Bank  will  open  Its 
doors  for  business  In  Manila  this  year.  The 
development  of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  is 
going  forward  Two  dams  have  already  been 
completed  in  Thailand,  and  work  'will  begin 
next  year  on  another  in  Laos. 

This  expanding  cooperation  is  powered  by 
economic  vigor  within  the  participating 
countries  themselves.  For  years.  Japan  has 
led  the  world  in  economic  growth.  South 
Korea  registered  an  8  per  cent  expansion  last 
year,  and  Taiwan,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand 
are  close  t>€hUid 

The  Communist  thrust  for  power  in  Indo- 
nesia has  been  decisively  repulsed  and  Its 
warlike  "confrontation"  with  Malaysia 
ended  Japan  and  Korea  have  put  old  en- 
mities behind  them  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  friendship.  India  and  Pakistan  are  at 
peace. 

It  will  take  time  for  them  to  gain  strength 
to  maintain  and  defend  their  own  Independ- 
ence, but  the  nations  of  free  Asia  are  on  the 
right  road.  And  we  are  pledged  to  help 
them  down  that  road. 

And  now.  the  inevitable  questions:  How 
long  will   It  take^     What  will   it  cost? 

It  may  take  years.  It  could  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars — dollars  of  our  own,  of 
our  Western  partners,  and  of  our  partners 
in  Asia.  It  will  cost  work  and  commitment 
and.  as  In  Vietnam  today,  precious  human 
life. 

But  whatever  the  cost,  it  will  be  far  less 
than  the  price  of  leaving  aggression  un- 
checked or  of  abandoning  struggling  nations. 
If  we  In  America— the  richest,  the  strong- 
est, the  most  p<iwerful  single  nation  in  the 
history  of  this  earth — If  we  leave  the  field 
to  aggression  ...  to  poverty  ...  to  human 
misery  .  .  ignorance  .  .  .  hunger,  what  can 
the  future  hold? 

I  say  the  future  can  hold,  at  best,  a  suc- 
cession of  troubles,  disorders  and  interna- 
tional injustices  which  will  cause  future  his- 
torians to  mark  us  down  as  the  people  who 
had  their  chance,  and  failed. 

I  say  the  future  can  hold,  at  worst,  a  spiral 
of  aggression  and  force  which  can  lead  us 
all  down  the  path  to  nuclear  destruction. 

Now.  finally,  if  we — in  partnership  with 
others  In  the  world — do  meet  our  responsl- 
blllUes  in  Asia,  where  can  the  future  lead? 
Last  month.  In  Omaha,  our  President 
called  for  "reconciliation  between  nations 
that  now  call  themselves  enemies"  and  de- 


clared that  "a  peaceful  mainland  China   Is 
central  to  a  peaceful  Asia," 

I  beUeve  that  a  policy  of  patience,  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  In  Southeast  Asia 
may,  In  time,  convince  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munist China,  and  of  other  Communist 
states  in  Asia,  that  a  poUcy  of  aggressive 
expansion  cannot  succeed. 

I  beUeve  that  it  may.  in  time,  convince 
them  that  their  neighbors  have  both  the 
means  and  the  will  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

And  I  believe,  that  it  may,  in  time,  lead 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  more  lu 
their  Interests  to  Join  the  family  of  nations 
...  to  Jom  In  the  struggle  for  greater 
htjman  well-being  than  It  Is  to  export  their 
political  doctrine  by  force. 

And  that  Is  why,  even  as  we  resist  ag- 
gression in  'Vietnam,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear 
to  those  who  launch  and  support  aggression. 
that  we  are  bent  neither  on  their  overthrow 
nor  thrtr  destruction. 

That  Is  why  we  will  take  the  extra  step. 
today  and  tomorrow,  to  seek  a  way  to  peace 
...  to  open  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion ...  to  encourage  exchange  of  ideas 
and  people  with  those  who  today  call  tis 
enemy. 

For  we  know — even  amid  the  din  of  loud- 
speakers and  dally  propaganda  which  sur- 
rotmds  them — there  live  in  Asia,  under  these 
regimes,  millions  of  people  who  have  historic 
reason  for  friendship  with  us.  We  know 
that  their  daily  concerns  are  the  same  as 
those  of  poor  and  hungry  people  the  world 
over. 

And,  m  our  strength,  our  wealth,  and 
power,  we  extend  our  hands  to  them  as  to 
others  and  we  say;  We  will  stand  firm.  We 
win  not  tire.  Let  us  Join  in  the  works  of 
peace. 


Hon.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  Provided  Leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  in  Expanding  Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  29th  Congressional  District  of 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien],  is  retiring  after  having  served 
eight  terms  in  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague 
as  he  completes  a  great  record  of  service 
and  commitment  to  the  Nation,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  district  in  the  Congress. 

He'  served  well  in  these  legislative 
halls.  He  has  been  a  workhorse— a 
workhorse  for  the  people  he  represents. 
And  he  has  been  an  effective  and  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

He  provided  leadership  in  broadening 
and  expanding  our  Nation  to  include  our 
new  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  He  has 
shown  vision — and  he  has  been  a  man 
of  action. 

We  will  miss  our  great  able  and  genial 
friend  from  New  York.  I  wish  for  him 
the  best  of  good  luck  and  happiness  as  he 
leaves  the  Congress. 


Proposed  Revision  of  Social  Security  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONKTECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing our  country  today  is  that  of  provid- 
ing an  adequate  income  for  our  retired 
citizens  and  others  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes in  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  prices. 
These  people  have  worked  long  and  hard 
and  have  looked  forward  to  comfortable 
and  secure  years  of  retirement.  Instead 
of  security  and  happiness  they  have  more 
and  more  been  plagued  by  the  specter  of 
being  unable  to  provide  even  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

Social  security  now  is,  and  for  the  de- 
terminable future  will  be,  the  principal 
or  sole  income  for  most  retirees.  Even 
after  a  decade  and  a  half  of  rapid  and 
far-reaching  liberalization  of  the  pro- 
gram, social  security  benefits  still  fall 
dismally  short  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
people  who  look  to  it  for  their  major  or 
only  source  of  support. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  act.  even 
considering  the  new  creditable  earnings, 
will  not  significantly  ameliorate  the  lot 
of  lo'R'er  paid  workers,  their  dependents 
and — most  needy  of  all — their  survivors. 
At  no  level  will  present  social  security 
benefits  enable  a  retiree  and  his  wife — 
or  later  his  widow — to  avoid  serious  re- 
duction in  the  standard  of  living  they 
achieved  while  working, 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
our  society  as  a  whole  to  insure  that  our 
older  citizens,  the  widows,  and  all  those 
uiiable  to  provide  for  themselves  because 
of  old  age  and  disability,  are  able  to  face 
the  future  with  security  and  dignity.  In 
addition,  the  Nation  owes  the  retired  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  their  past 
efforts  in  helping  to  build  and  achieve 
our  present  economy. 

Economically,  it  is  sound  and  even  de- 
sirable that  this  group  of  citizens  have 
additional  income.  Their  funds  are,  by 
necessity,  spent  on  services  or  consumer 
items,  and  thus  the  economy  as  a  whole 
is  continuously  primed.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  social  and  human  good  that 
comes  from  providing  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  through  an  improved 
social  security  program,  rather  than 
supplementing  inadequate  benefits  with 
relief  and  welfare  subsidies. 

My  bill  amending  the  present  social 
security  legislation  will  provide  the  fol- 
lowing increases  in  benefits:  The  mini- 
mum monthly  benefits  payable  will  be 
raised  from  the  present  $44  to  $90.  ef- 
fective January  1.  1968.  and  as  of  that 
date  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in 
overall  retirement  benefits  by  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  50  percent.  The 
increase  will  be  slightly  greater  for  those 
whose  lifetime  earnings  were  lowest. 
Thus,  persons  whose  lifetime  eamlngs 
averaged  from  $95  to  $250  a  month  will 
receive  a  50  percent  increase  in  benefits, 
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while  the  man  who  earned  $500  a  month 
during   his  lifetime  wUl   receive   an   In- 
crease of  Jost  under  40  percent      How- 
ever   those   whose   lifetime   waeres    have 
averaged  $95  a  month  or  less  will  receivn 
$90  in  benefit*   or  $135  a  month  if  th^re 
la  a  wife  who  Us  65  and  therefore  qiiahfles 
for  marital  benefits.     For  these  t<-rM.ii.s 
the  benefits  will  be  more  than  doubU^d 
Thia   leKlslation  wUl    raise   a   widows 
benefits   from   the   present  level  of   82  •  j 
percent  of  the  sunount  received  by  her 
deceased  husband  to  100  percent     I',  w'.- 
allow  her  to   receive  her  widow's  shar^^ 
and  simulUneously  any  old-age  or  d;^- 
ablllty  benefits  to  which  she  may  be  e:;- 
UUed.     It  will  also  raise  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  outside  income  that  a  persfi:> 
may   earn   to    $2,000.   Instead   of    $l.DnO. 
while  receiving  benefits  under  the  s-clal 
security  system 


concept  of  scKial  security  when  first  en- 
ai'ted  that  those  contributing  would  be 
douig'  so  on  the  basis  of  their  full  salary. 
At  present  only  about  65  percent  of  those 
who  pay  into  the  social  security  fund  do 
so  on  their  full  salary  To  prevent  this 
type  of  imbalance  in  the  futur^e,  my^^^Ul 
provides    for   the 


My  bill  also  provides  for  an  alte 
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aut.imatlc  adjustment 
ar.d  earnl!.>;s  base  to 
1-;     i.dt.oiial     eanuags 


of    contrlbutloi-Ls 
reflect    chaiiKes 

•r>'"ere  are  tAO  additional  features  of 
';  i.s  n\.:  'A.'.h-h  .^h  uild  be  emphasized 
'n'e  n-^f  i"  the  provision  for  an  auto- 
ma' 'c  adm.stment  of  bt^netiUs  to  meet 
'.*  .V  ^.-^  ;r.  Ihe  cost  of  living  Tlie  ade- 
i^Acy  -  f  the  .s<K:lal  security  program  in 
",e  pa-sl  :.a.s  b«t'n  seriously  weakened  be- 
cause tne  bei.ehts  have  remained  more 
or  less  siatlonarv    while  the  cost  of  liv- 


tlve  method  for  compuUng  benefits  based 

upon  the  individual's  average  mor.th.y 
eamlnKS  during  his  10  highest  con.sec-;- 
tlve  yean?  of  employment.  Therefore 
benefius  will  more  directly  r^>tiect  a  mar.  s 
productivity  during  his  best  work.:i<< 
years,  and  thus  Increase  tl;e  m  )r.t.r'..y 
pension  check  of  mlHior-iS  of  iei.ef".- 
claries 

In  order  U^  finance  the  addition  tl  ben- 
efits the  payroll  tax  will  b*^  l:;L-r-ased 
from  Its  present  level  of  3  85  percent,  not 
including  medicare,  to  5  percent  each  for 
the  employer  and  the  employee  by  a 
series  of  step  increases  over  the  coming 
years  ^         ,,  ^ 

The  paminrf  and  benefit  levels  wi^.  oe 
increased  fo  $12  000  in  1967  and  $15,000 
in    1968,    thu^   returning    to   the   original 
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Ui-.der   fhe   bill,  benefits 

rer.t  with  each  correspond- 

;;<■    consumer    price    index 

:.m  ^ranted  by  Congress  under 

;i;  tlierefo  e  keep  abreast  with 

:,t'J.er   ti.a;.    merely   make   up 

:,u.  r>.-e:i  lo>t 

;  ;.;.<".  not  rorisider  all  th.e  ixi^.si- 
.-  rt'i''>m..itii"'  adju.stjnents  to 
.  '•.v:t;.  -hanging  ecor-omic  con- 
It  d.-es  r.'.t,  f'.'r  i:\.^t  :uu-e.  have 
,^^.I-.  f-r  giving  additional  bene- 
•'■•  .  ■.  •••:%'(■•  '-;.■■  .:.:■:  •■;i>es  In  real  Income 
that  others  in  tne  economy  receive  when 
productivity  rises.  This  Is  one  of  several 
far-reaching  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  explore  1:-.  re.  xamln- 
Ing  the  enUre  social  security  prouram 
However  by  Including  some  automatic 
adjustment  features,  the  bill  will  do  far 
more  than  provide  for  moneUry  needs 
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and  will  be  responsive  to  reasonably  ex- 
pected future  requirements. 

A  second  significant  feature  Is  that  for 
the  first  time  benefits  wiU  be  financed 
partly  out  of  general  t&x  revenues.  The 
bill  provides  a  formula  whereby  equal 
amounts  will  be  contributed  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1969  By  1977  general  revenues  will  fi- 
nance 35  percent  of  the  social  security 
system.  The  partial  financing  of  benefits 
from  general  revenue  Is  not  a  new  ap- 
proach, and  in  fact  was  anticipated  by 
the  first  Presidentlally  appointed  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Security,  who.se  deliber- 
ations preceded  the  enactment  of  fne 
original  legislation 

Bv  attempting  to  meet  all  of  the  social 
security  costs  by  means  of  a  payroll  tax 
would  be  regressive  taxation  and  put  a 
dlsproiX)rtionate  burden  on  those  we  are 
trying  t-i  help  most,  and  those  least  able 
to" meet  such  a  burden.  Financing  cost 
in  part  from  general  revenues  would  rep- 
resent progressive  taxation,  and  would 
Uke  advantage  of  the  broadly  based 
graduated  Individual  and  con>orate  tax 
.structure  and  place  more  of  the  burden 
on  tho.se  best  able  to  pay 

Thl.s  bill  is  not  revolutionary,  but  its 
pa.s.-;age  now  is  c.s.sential  in  providing  im- 
mediate increa.ses  in  benefits  to  the  large 
segment  of  the  population  Uving  at  or 
below  tiie  fX)verty  level.  The  bill  is  also 
lmp<^rtant  for  its  introduction  of  auto- 
matic adju.stments  to  meet  changes  In 
the  economy,  and  financing  part  of  the 
cost  from  general  revenues  Finally,  it 
p-ovides  the  basis  for  an  intensive  and 
very  necejvsary  review  of  this  all-impor- 
Un't  are.i  of  domestic  legislation. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  OcToi. I  a  \'.\.  llXlil 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a  m  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pasUjr,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wasliington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Ood,  the  King  of  all  men,  tlie  Lord 
of  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  the  aged, 
without  Thee,  we  can  do  nothing.  With 
Thee,  we  can  accomplish  that  which  is 
set  before  us. 

Give  to  our  P: c-ldeiU  and  all  leaders 
clean  and  clear  minds  Ir.  their  important 
task  of  these  days.  Help  them  to  lift 
this  Nation  to  high  and  worthy  goals. 

Save  us,  as  a  people,  from  slothfulness 
of  mind,  neglect  of  soul,  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  needs  of  others.  May  we 
find  the  light  and  peace  of  moral  victory 
for  all  men.  Make  u.?  to  remember  the 
highest  in  fixing  our  will?  on  purity, 
honor,  and  truth. 

Forgive  us  for  our  v.  anderings  from  the 
high  calling  set  before  us  Jesus  offers  us 
salvation,  peace,  and  power  for  right. 
Make  us  worthy  to  receive  these  gifts  of 
God,  we  pray  in  tlie  Master's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    C^F    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT Pi;0  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.   Sknate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington  P  C  .  October  13, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  H.iwall,   to   perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
F'-t-sidcnt   pro  tempore. 

^L'■  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 

as  Acting  Presider.t  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


O'l  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  October  12,  1966,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMrrATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
IXC;  THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  rpquf\st  of  Mr.  Mansfifld,  and  by 

unap.iniuus   consent,  statements   during 
cxri   -    ipca-  p.art  20 


the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTT\-E  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


ON 


INTERNATIONAL    CON^'ENTION 
LOAD  LINES.   1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  t.o  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  S — 89th  Congress, 
2d  session — the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Load  Lines,  1966,  with  annexes. 

The  motion  was  a^ireed  to:  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  convention. 
Executive  S  (89th  Cong,,  2d  sess.',  the 
International  Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
1966,  with  annexes,  signed  for  the 
United  States  at  London  on  April  5. 
1966,  which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

International  Convention  on   Load  Lines, 
1966 

The  Contracting  Governments. 

Desiring  to  establish  uniform  principles 
and  rules  with  respect  to  the  limits  to  which 
ships  on  international  voyages  msiy  be  loaded 
having  regard  to  the  need  for  safeguarding 
life  and  property  at  sea; 

Considering  that  this  end  may  be£t  be 
achieved  by  conclusion  of  a  Convention; 

Have  agreed  as  follows  : 
article   1 

General  obligation  under  the  convention 

(1)  The  Contracting  Governments  under- 
take to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  and  the  .'Uinexes  hereto, 
which  shall  constitute  an  Integral  part  of 
the  present  Convention.  BXery  reference  to 
the  present  Convention  constitutes  at  the 
same  time  a  reference  to  the  Annexes. 

(2)  The  Contracting  Governments  sh.iil 
undertake  all  measures  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    2 

Definitions 

For  the  purpKJse  of  the  present  Convention, 
unless  expressly  provided  otherwise: 

(1)  "Regulations"  means  the  Reguiat'oris 
annexed  to  the  present  Convention. 

(2)  "Administration"  means  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  whose  flag  the  ship  Is 
flying. 

(3)  "Approved"  means  approved  by  the 
Administration . 

(4)  "International  voyage"  meaRs  a  sea 
voyage  from  a  country  to  which  the  present 
Convention  applies  to  a  p>ort  outside  such 
country,  or  conversely.  For  this  purpose, 
every  territory  for  the  international  relatlf^ns 
of  which  a  ContjTictlng  Government  is  re- 
sponsible or  for  which  the  United  Nations 
are  the  administering  authority  Is  regarded 
as  a  separate  country. 


(5)  A  "fishing  vessel"  Is  a  ship  used  for 
catching  fi^h,  whales,  seals,  walrus  or  other 
living  resources  of  the  sea. 

(6)  "New  ship"  means  a  ship  the  keel  of 
which  Is  laid,  or  which  Is  at  a  similar  stage 
of  construction,  on  or  after  the  date  of  com- 
ing Into  force  of  the  present  Convention  for 
each  Contracting  Government. 

(7)  "Existing  ship"  means  a  ship  which 
is  not  a  new  ship. 

(8)  "Length"  means  96  per  cent  of  the 
total  length  on  a  waterllne  at  85  per  cent  of 
the  least  moulded  depth  measured  from  the 
top  of  the  keel,  or  the  length  from  the  fore 
side  of  the  stem  to  the  axis  of  the  rudder 
stock  on  that  waterllne.  If  that  be  greater. 
In  ships  designed  with  a  rake  of  keel  the 
waterllne  on  which  this  length  is  meastu-ed 
shall  be  parallel  to  the  designed  waterllne. 

ARTICLE   3 

General  provisiOTis 

(1)  No  ship  to  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion applies  shall  proceed  to  sea  on  an  In- 
ternational voyage  after  the  date  on  which 
the  present  Convention  comes  into  force  un- 
less It  has  been  surveyed,  marked  and  pro- 
vided with  an  International  Load  Line 
Certificate  (1966)  or,  where  appropriate,  an 
International  Load  Line  Exemption  Certifi- 
cate in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention. 

;  2  I  Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  pre- 
ver.t  an  Administration  from  assigning  a 
pre, iter  freeboard  than  the  minimum  free- 
b-^.^rd  determined  In  accordance  with  Annex 
I 

ABTICLB    4 

Application 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  apply 
to: 

(a)  ships  registered  in  countries  the  Gov- 
ernments of  which  are  Contracting  Govern- 
ments; 

(b)  ships  registered  in  territ  rles  to  v;-h!ch 
the  present  Convention  ;s  extended  uuder 
Article  32;  and 

ici  tuiregistered  ships  2ylng  the  &B.g  of  a 
State,  the  Government  of  which  Is  a  Con- 
tracting Government. 

2i    The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to 
ships   engaged  on  international  voyages. 

(3)    The   Regulations   contained    in   Annex 

I  are  specifically  applicable  to  new  ships. 

(4  I  Existing  ships  which  do  not  fuhy  co.t.- 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Regulations 
contained  in  Annex  I  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  meet  at  lea^t  such  lesser  related  re- 
quirements as  the  Administration  applied  to 
ships  on  International  voyages  prior  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Convention; 
in  no  case  shall  such  ships  be  required  to 
increase  their  freeboards.  In  order  to  lake 
advantage  of  any  reduction  In  freeboard 
from  that  previously  assigned,  existing  ships 
shall  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
present  Convention. 

(5)    The   Regulations   contained    in    Annex 

II  are  applicable  to  new  and   existing  ships 
to  which  the  present  Convention  applies. 

ARTICLK    5 

Exceptions 
(1)    The  present  Convention  shall  not  ap- 
ply to; 

(a)   ships  of  war; 
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(d)  pleasure  yacbtj  not  engaged  IQ  tnule; 

(e)  flLshlag  vessels 

(3)  Nothing  herein  «han  apply  to  «hl?« 
■olely  naVi^ailng 

(a)  the  tvreat  Lakes  if  North  America  and 
the  River  st  Lawrence  ad  far  e&st  as  a 
rhumb  line  drawn  from  Cap  dea  Roalers  to 
West  P>ln'-,  Antlcostl  Island,  and,  on  the 
north  side  f  Antlcostl  Island,  the  merldan 
of  longitude  8;l    W. 

(b)  the  Caspian  Sea; 

(C)  th«  Pla'.e  Pnrana  and  Uruguay  Rlver« 
as  far  east  as  h  rhumb  line  drawn  he'.wren 
Punta  Norte.  Argentina,  and  Punta  de;  Eate. 
Uruguay 

AXTTCLS  6 

E  lemption* 

(1)  Ships  when  engaged  on  Internatlooal 
▼oyages  fjetween  the  near  neighbouring  poru 
of  two  )r  more  Stales  may  be  exempted  by 
the  Administration  from  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention,  so  long  as  they 
•hall  remain  engaiteU  jn  such  voyages  If  the 
Oorvrnmetr.s  t  Uis  States  In  which  such 
porta  are  situated  shall  be  satlsfled  that  the 
sheltered  nuture  jz  conditions  of  such  voy- 
agaa  between  such  ports  make  It  uureason- 
abl«  or  un practicable  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  to  ships  engaged 
on  such  voyages 

(3)  The  Adm'.nlstratl  )r.  may  exempt  ary 
ship  which  emJx'xlles  features  of  a  novsl 
kind  from  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
Tvntlon  tfie  application  of  which  might  s»- 
rlously  lmp«do  research  Into  the  develrp- 
msnt  of  §ui  h  Tea"  ires  anj  '.heir  Inoorpora- 
Uon  In  shlfm  enifaged  on  interaatlonal  voy- 
sces.  Any  such  «h;p  ahal.  however,  comply 
with  safety  requirements  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  that  Administration,  are  adequate 
for  the  service  f  r  wfiloh  it  Is  Intended  and 
ars  such  as  to  ensure  the  overall  safety  <f 
the  ship  anil  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
OoTSrnmenu  of  the  States  to  be  visited  by 
tba  ship 

(3)  The  Adminiii-.-ition  which  allows  any 
s»omptl  >n  uriJpr  paragraphs  ill  and  i3)  of 
this  Article  shii;  communicate  to  the  Inter- 
Oovernmental  MarlUme  Consultative  Or- 
ganization hereinafter  called  the  Organiza- 
tion) particulars  of  the  same  and  reas.j-is 
tharvfor  which  the  Organization  shall  cir- 
culate t..  the  Contracting  Governments  for 
their  Inf  ruiatlon 

(4)  A  sh'.p  which  Is  not  normally  engaged 
on  international  voyages  but  which.  In  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  is  required  to 
undertake  a  single  International  voyage  may 
be  exempted  by  the  Administration  from  any 
of  the  reqilrements  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion. pn:>v!ded  that  It  compiles  with  safety 
requlrement.1  whlrh  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Adnilnistratlon,  are  adequate  for  the  voyage 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ship. 

AaricM  T 

(I)  A  ship  which  Is  not  subject  to  the 
prorlalons  of  the  present  Convention  at  the 
time  of  Its  departure  on  any  voyage  shall 
not  become  subject  to  such  provtajons  on  ac- 
count of  any  deviation  from  Its  Intended 
Toyage  due  to  stress  of  weather  or  any  other 
cause  of  '(?»"'■?  ma'i'urf 

(3)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
•nt  Convention,  the  Contracting  Oovern- 
mants  shall  give  due  -onslderatlon  to  any 
darlatlon  or  delay  caused  to  any  ship  ow- 
InC  to  stress  of  weather  or  any  other  cause 
of /orce  mafev-Tf 

KKTIVVK    S 

(1)  The  Adnunlstratlon  may  allow  any 
fitting,    materia,     appliance    or   apparatus    to 


be  fitted,  or  any  other  provision  to  be  made 
in  a  ship,  other  than  that  required  by  the 
presant  Convention,  if  it  is  satisfied  by  trial 
tharaof  or  otherwise  that  such  fitting,  mate- 
rial, appllanoa  or  apparatus,  or  provision,  Is 
at  lasist  as  effectlva  as  that  required  by  ths 
Convention. 

i3i  The  Administration  which  allows  a 
fltllng.  mate.'lal.  appliance  or  apparatus,  or 
provision,  other  thsji  that  required  by  the 
presant  Convention,  shall  cooununlcate  to 
the  Organization  for  circulation  to  the  Con- 
tracting Oovernments  particulars  thereof, 
together  with  a  report  on  any  trials  made. 

AaTKXX   • 

Approvals  tor  experimental  purpose! 

(1)  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention 
shall  prevent  an  Administration  from  mak- 
ing specific  approvals  for  experimental  pur- 
pose* In  respect  of  a  ship  to  which  the  Con- 
vention applies 

(3)    An   Administration   which   makes  any 
such  approval  shall  communicate  to  the  Or- 
ganization for  circulation  to  the  Contracting 
Oovernments  particulars  thereof 
*mcxc   1 0 
Repairs,  alterations  and  rnodl/lcattons 

( 1)  A  ship  which  undergoes  repairs,  altera- 
tions, modifications  and  outfitting  related 
thereto  shall  continue  to  comply  with  at  least 
the  requirements  previously  applicable  to  the 
ship  An  existing  ship  In  such  a  cose  shall 
not.  as  a  rule,  comply  to  a  leaser  extent  with 
the  requirements  for  a  new  ship  than  it  did 
before 

(3)  Repairs,  alterations  and  modincatlons 
of  a  nutjor  character  and  outfitting  related 
thereto  should  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
new  ship  in  so  far  as  the  AdmlnistraUon 
deems  reasonable  and  practlcabla. 

*STICL.X     1  1 

Zonej  and  areas 

(1)  A  ship  to  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion appUea  shall  comply  with  the  requlre- 
menu  applicable  to  that  ship  In  the  zones 
and  areas  described  In  Annex  II. 

(3 1  A  port  standing  on  the  boundary  Una 
between  two  zona*  or  areas  shall  be  regarded 
as  within  the  cone  or  area  from  or  Into  which 
the  siilp  arrives  or  departs 

aSTICLX     13 

Subrnersion 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  1 3)  of  this  Article,  the  appropriate  load 
lines  on  the  sides  of  the  ship  corresponding  to 
the  season  of  the  yaar  and  the  sons  or  area 
in  which  the  ship  may  be  shall  not  be  sub- 
merged at  any  time  when  the  ship  puts  to 
sea    during  the  voyage  or  on  arrival. 

i3i  When  a  ship  Is  In  fresh  watar  of  unit 
density  the  apprc>pr1ate  load  Una  may  be  sub- 
merged by  the  amount  of  tha  fresh  water  al- 
lowaxne  shown  on  the  International  Load 
Line  Certificate  (19««)  Where  the  density 
Is  other  than  unity,  an  allowance  shall  be 
made  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
1  036  and  the  actual  density 

(3)  When  a  ship  departs  from  a  port  situ- 
ated on  a  fiver  or  Inland  waters,  deeper 
loadlrig  shall  be  permitted  ojrrerpondlng  to 
the  weight  of  fuel  and  all  i>ther  materials 
required  for  consumption  between  the  point 
of  departure  and  the  saa. 

amcxs  I  i 
Survey,  inspection  and  marking 
The  survey.  Inspection  and  marking  of 
ships,  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
vision* of  the  present  Convention  and  the 
granting  of  exemptions  therefrom,  shall  be 
carrlsd  out  by  ofllrers  of  the  Admlnlstratloa. 
Tha  Administration  may.  however,  entrust 
tha  survey,  inspection  and  marking  either  to 
surveyors  oomlnatad  for  the  p'upose  or  to 
organizations    raoognlsed    by    It.     In    every 


case  the  Administration  concerned  fully 
guarantees  the  completeness  and  efficiency 
of  the  survey.  Inspection  and  mArklng. 

ARTICLK   14 

Initial  and  periodical  surveys  and 
inspections 
(1)    A  ship  shall  be  subjected  to  the  sur- 
veys and  Inspections  specified  below: 

(a)  A  survey  before  the  ship  la  put  In 
service,  which  shall  include  a  complete  in- 
spection of  lie  structure  and  equipment  In  so 
far  as  the  ship  is  covered  by  the  present 
Convention.  This  survey  shall  be  such  as  to 
ensure  that  the  arrangements,  material,  and 
scantlings  fully  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  Convention 

(b)  A  periodical  survey  at  Intervals  speci- 
fied by  the  Administration,  but  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  which  shall  be  such  as  to  en- 
sure that  the  structure,  equipment,  arrange- 
ments, material  and  scantlings  fully  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

(c)  A  fwrlodlcAl  Inspection  within  three 
months  either  way  of  each  annual  anni- 
versary date  of  the  certificate,  to  ensure  that 
alterations  have  not  been  made  to  the  hull 
or  superstructures  which  would  affect  the 
calculations  determining  the  position  of  the 
l0€ul  line  and  so  as  to  ensure  the  mainte- 
nance In  an  effective  condition  of  fitting 
and  appliances  for 

( 1 )  protection  of  openlngs; 
(11 1   guard  rails; 

(111)    freeing   ports;    and 

(iv)  means  of  access  to  crew's  quarters 

(2)  The  periodical  inspections  referred  to 
In  paragraph  ili(c)  of  this  Article  shall  be 
endorsed  on  the  International  Load  Line 
Certificate  (1966)  or  on  the  International 
Load  Line  Exemption  Certificate  Issued  to  a 
ship  exempted  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
6  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLI     13 

Maintenance  of  conditions  after  survey 

After  any  survey  of  the  ahlp  under  Article 
14  has  been  completed,  no  change  shall  be 
made  In  the  structiue.  equipment,  arrange- 
ments, material  or  scantlings  covered  by  tlie 
survey,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Admin - 
Lstratlon. 

ASTICI-S    is 

Issue  of  certificates 

(1)  An  International  Load  Line  Certlfi- 
cata  (1066 1  shall  be  Issued  to  every  ship 
which  has  been  surveyed  and  marked  In  ac- 
cordance   with    the   present   Convention. 

(3  I  An  International  Load  Line  Exemption 
Certificate  shall  be  Issued  to  any  ship  to 
which  an  exemption  has  been  jfranted  under 
and  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  or 
(4)    of  ArUcIe  6 

(3)  Such  certificates  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Administration  or  by  any  person  or  orga- 
nization duly  authorized  by  It  In  every 
case,  the  Administration  assumes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  certificate 

(4 1  Notwithstanding  Hny  other  provision 
of  the  present  Convention,  any  International 
load  line  certificate  which  Is  current  when 
the  present  Convention  comes  Into  force  In 
respect  to  the  Government  of  the  State 
whoaa  flag  the  ship  is  flying  shall  remnin 
valid  for  two  years  or  until  It  expires,  which- 
ever Is  earlier  After  that  time  an  Inter- 
national Load  Line  Certificate  (1966)  shall 
be   required 

ASTICLB    17 

ttfue  of  certificate  ^v  another  government 
I  1  A  Contracting  Government  may.  at 
the  requeet  of  another  Contracting  Govern- 
ment, cause  a  ship  to  be  surveyed  and.  If 
satlsfled  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  are  compiled  with,  shall  Issue 
or   authorlae   the   lasus   u^f   an   Intaruatlonal 
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Load   Line  Certificate   (1966)    to  the  ship  In 
accordance  with  the  present  Convention. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  certificate,  a  copy  of 
the  survey  report  used  for  computing  the 
freeboard,  and  a  copy  of  the  computations 
shall  be  transmitted  as  early  as  possible  to 
the   requesting   Government. 

(3)  A  certificate  so  Issued  must  contain  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been 
Issued  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  the  State  whose  flag  the  ship  Is  or  will  be 
fl>-lng  and  It  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
receive  the  same  recognition  as  a  certificate 
Issued  under  Article  16. 

|4)  No  International  Load  Line  Certificate 
(1966)  shall  be  Isued  to  a  ship  which  is  flying 
the  flag  of  a  State  the  Government  of  which 
Is  not  a  Contracting  Government. 

ARTICLE    18 

Form  of  certificates 

(1)  The  certificates  shall  be  drawn  up  in 
the  official  language  or  languages  of  the  issu- 
ing country.  If  the  language  used  Is  nei- 
ther English  nor  French,  the  text  shall 
include  a  translation  Into  one  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

(2)  The  form  of  the  certificates  shall  be 
that  of  the  models  given  In  Annex  III.  The 
arrangement  of  the  printed  part  of  each 
model  certificate  shall  be  exactly  reproduced 
In  any  certificates  issued,  and  in  any  certified 
copies  thereof. 

ARTICLE    1  9 

Duration  of  certificates 

(1)  An  International  Load  Line  Certificate 
(19661  shall  be  Issued  for  a  period  specified 
by  the  Administration,  which  Ehall  not  ex- 
ceed five  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

(2)  If.  after  the  periodical  survey  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (Ii(bi  of  .Article  14.  a  new 
certificate  cannot  be  issued  to  the  ship  be- 
fore the  expiry  of  the  certificate  originally 
Issued,  the  person  or  organization  carrying 
out  the  survey  may  extend  the  validity  of 
the  original  ccrtlflcate  for  a  period  which 
shall  not  exceed  Ave  months.  This  exten- 
sion shall  be  endorsed  on  the  certificate,  and 
shall  be  granted  only  where  there  have  been 
no  alterations  In  the  structure,  equipment, 
arrangements,  material  or  scantlings  which 
affect  the  ship's  freeboard. 

(3  I  An  International  Load  Line  Certificate 
(1966)  shall  be  cancelled  by  the  Administra- 
tion If  any  of  the  following  circumstances 
exist : 

(a)  material  alterations  have  taken  place 
!n  the  hull  or  superstructures  of  the  ship 
such  as  would  necessitate  the  assignment  of 
an  Increased  freeboard; 

(b)  the  fittings  and  appliances  mentioned 
in  sub-paragraph  (c)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
-Article  14  are  not  maintained  la  an  effective 
condition; 

(c)  the  certificate  Is  not  endorsed  to  show 
that  the  ship  h.-vs  been  inspected  as  pro- 
vided In  sub-paragraph  ici  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  Article  14; 

(dl  the  structural  strength  of  the  ship  Is 
lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ship  Is 
unsafe. 

(4)  (a)  The  duration  of  an  International 
Load  Line  Exemption  Cert.ficate  Issued  by 
an  Administration  to  a  ship  exempted  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  Article  6  thall  not  exceed 
five  years  from  the  date  of  Issue.  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  subject  to  a  renewal,  en- 
dorsement and  cancellation  procedure  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  an  International 
Load  Line  Certificate  (1966)  under  this  Ar- 
ticle. 

(b)  The  duration  of  an  International  Load 
Line  Exemption  Certificate  Issued  to  a  ship 
exempted  under  paragraph  (4)  of  Article  6 
shall  be  limited  to  the  single  voyage  for 
Which  It  Is  Issued. 

(5)  A  certlflctite  l.ssued  to  a  ship  by  an 
Administration  shall  cease  to  be  valid  upon 


the  transfer  of  such  a  ship  to  the  flag  of 
another  State. 

ABTCLX    20 

Acceptance  of  certificates 
The  certificates  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  Contracting  Government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  Convention  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  other  Contracting  Govern- 
ments and  regarded  for  all  purposes  covered 
by  the  present  Convention  as  having  the 
same  force  as  certificates  Issued  by  them. 

AHTICXi:    21 

Control 
(1)  Ships  holding  a  certificate  Issued  un- 
der Article  16  or  Article  17  are  subject,  when 
In  the  ports  of  other  Contracting  Govern- 
ments, to  control  by  officers  duly  authorized 
by  such  Oovernments.  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments shall  ensure  that  such  control  is 
exercised  as  far  as  Is  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable with  a  view  to  verifying  that  there  Is 
on  board  a  valid  certificate  under  the  pres- 
ent Convention.  If  there  Is  a  valid  Interna- 
tional Load  Line  Certificate  (1968)  on  board 
the  ship,  such  control  shall  be  llmlt-ed  to 
the  purpose  of  determining  that: 

(a)  the  ship  Is  not  loaded  beyond  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  certificate; 

(b)  the  position  of  the  load  line  of  the 
ship  corresponds  with  the  certificate;   and 

(c)  the  ship  has  not  been  so  materially 
altered  In  respect  to  the  matters  set  out  In 
sub-paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  Article  19  that  the  ship  Is  manifestly 
unfit  to  proceed  to  sea  without  danger  to 
human  life. 

If  there  Is  a  valid  International  Load  Line 
Exemption  Certificate  on  board,  such  con- 
trol shall  be  limited  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining that  any  conditions  .-stipulated  in 
that  certificate  are  compiled  with. 

(2)  If  such  control  is  exercised  under 
sub-paragraph  (c)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
Article,  It  shall  only  be  exercised  In  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  ship 
shall  not  sail  until  It  can  proceed  to  sea 
without  danger  to  the  passengers  or  the 
crew. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  the  control  provided 
for  in  this  Article  giving  rise  to  intervention 
of  any  kind,  the  officer  carrying  out  the 
control  shall  Immediately  Inform  in  writing 
the  Consul  or  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  State  whose  flag  the  ship  is  flying  of 
this  decision  and  of  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  Intervention  was  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

ARTICLE    2  2 

Privileges 
The  privileges  of  the  present  Convention 
may  not  be  claimed  In  favour  of  any  ship 
unless  It  holds  a  valid  certificate  under  the 
Convention. 

ARTICLE    23 

Casualties 

(1)  ESich  Administration  undertakes  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  any  casualty 
occurring  to  ships  for  which  It  is  responsible 
and  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  when  it  Judges  that 
such  an  Investlgaion  may  assist  in  determin- 
ing what  changes  In  the  Convention  might 
be  desirable. 

(2)  Bach  Contracting  Government  under- 
takes to  supply  the  Organization  with  the 
pertinent  Information  concerning  the  find- 
ings of  such  Investigations.  No  reports  or 
recommendations  of  the  Organization  based 
upon  such  Information  shall  disclose  the 
Identity  or  nationality  of  the  ships  concerned 
or  In  any  manner  fix  or  Imply  respKjnslbility 
up)on  any  ship  or  person. 


ARTICLE   34 

Prior  treaties  and  conventions 
(1)   All  other  treaties,  conventions  and  ar- 
rangements relating  to  load  line  matters  at 


present  in  force  between  Government  parties 
to  the  present  Convention  shall  continue  to 
have  full  and  complete  effect  during  the 
terms  thereof  as  regards; 

(a)  ships  to  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion does  not  apply;  and 

( b  1  ships  to  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion applies,  in  respect  of  matters  for  which 
it  has  not  expressly  provided. 

(2)  To  the  extent,  however,  that  such 
treaties,  conventions  or  arrangements  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention, the  provisions  of  Uie  present  Con- 
vention shall  prevail, 

ARTICLE   2  5 

Special  rules  draicn  up  by  agreement 

When  in  accordance  with  the  present  Con- 
vention special  rules  are  drawn  up  by  agree- 
ment among  all  or  some  of  the  Contracting 
Governments,  such  rules  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Organization  for  circulation  to 
all  Contracting  Governments. 

ARTICLE   2  6 

Communication  of  information 

(1)  The  Contracting  Governments  under- 
take to  communicate  to  and  deposit  with 
the  Organization: 

la)  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  of 
their  certificates  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  for  circulation  to 
the  Contracting  Governments; 

(b)  the  text  of  the  laws.,  decrees,  orders, 
regulations  and  other  Instruments  which 
shall  have  been  promulgated  on  the  various 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
Convention;   and 

(ci  a  list  of  no!i-government,i;  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  act  in  their  behalf 
In  the  administration  of  load  line  matters 
for  circulation  to  the  Contracting  Govern- 
ments. 

(2)  Erich  Contracting  Government  agrees 
to  make  its  strength  standards  available  to 
any  other  Contracting  Government,  upon 
request. 

ARTICLE     27 

Signature,  acceptance  and  accession 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  remain 
open  for  signature  for  three  months  from 
5  April  1966  and  shall  thereafter  remain  open 
for  accesaion.  Governments  of  States  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the 
Special  Agencies,  or  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  parties  to  the 
Statute  of  the  Tnt-ernatlonal  Court  of  Ju.stlce 
may  become  parties  to  the  Convention  by; 

(a)  signature  without  reservation  as  to 
acceptance; 

(b)  signature  subject  to  acceptance  fol- 
lowed by  acceptance;  or 

(c)  accession. 

(2)  Acceptance  or  accession  shall  be  ef- 
fected by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ac- 
ceptance or  accession  with  the  Organization 
which  shall  Inform  all  Governments  that 
have  signed  the  Convention  or  acceded  to 
It  of  each  new  acceptance  or  accession  and 
of  the  date  of  its  deposit. 

ARTICLE    28 

Coming  into  force 

(1)  The  present  Convention  shall  eome 
Into  force  twelve  months  after  the  dale  on 
which  not  less  than  fifteen  Governments 
of  the  States,  Including  seven  each  with  not 
less  than  one  million  gross  tons  of  ship- 
ping, have  signed  without  reservation  as  to 
acceptance  or  deposited  instruments  of  ac- 
ceptance or  accession  in  accordance  with 
Article  27.  The  Organization  shall  inform 
all  Governments  which  have  signed  or  ac- 
ceded to  the  present  Convention  of  the  date 
on  which  it  comes  into  force. 

(21  For  Governments  which  have  de- 
posited an  instrument  of  acceptance  of  or 
accession  to  the  present  Convention  during 
the  twelve  months  mentioned  In  paragraph 
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(1)  of  thli  Article,  the  acceptance  or  %cc«»- 
■lon  tbaJl  taJke  effect  on  the  coming  Into 
tanm  of  the  present  Convention  or  three 
month!  alter  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  In- 
strument of  acceptance  or  accession,  whlch- 
•Ter  U  the  later  date 

(3)  For  Oovernments  which  have  de- 
posited an  Injtrument  of  acceptance  of  or 
Aoceaalon  to  the  present  Convention  after 
tbe  date  on  which  it  comes  into  farce,  the 
ConvenUon  shall  come  Into  force  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  rucb 
instrument 

(4)  After  the  date  on  which  all  the  meas- 
ures required  to  bring  an  amendment  to  the 
pressnt  Convention  into  force  have  been 
completed,  or  all  ^<^ce8sa^y  acceptances  are 
desmed  to  have  been  given  under  sub-para- 
paph  (b)  of  parajfraph  i3i  of  Article  W  In 
case  of  amendment  by  unanimous  accept- 
ance, any  lastp.iment  of  acceptance  or  ac- 
cession deposited  shall  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  the  Convention  as  amended 

ASTICUS   i» 

(1)  The  present  Convention  may  be 
amended  '.ipcm  the  propoeal  of  a  Contracting 
Oorernment  by  any  of  the  procedures  apw- 
dflsd  in  this  Article 

(2)  Amendment  by  unanimous  acceptance 

(a)  np<  n  the  request  of  a  Contracting 
Oorernment.  any  amendment  proposed  by  it 
to  the  present  Convention  shall  be  commu- 
nicated by  'he  Organization  to  all  Contract- 
ing Oovemments  for  consideration  with  a 
view  to  unanimous  acceptance. 

(b)  Any  iuch  amendment  shall  enter  into 
fores  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  Its 
•oceptance  by  all  Contracting  Governments 
nnlssB  an  earlier  date  Is  agreed  upon.  A 
Contractlntt  Oovertunent  which  d.«s  not 
oonununlcate  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Organization  within 
three  years  of  its  first  rommunlcatlon  by  the 
latter  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the 
amendment 

(c)  Any  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  rejected  If  It  Is  not  accepted 
under  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  the  present 
paragraph  within  three  years  after  It  has 
been  first  communicated  to  all  Coiitractlng 
OoTsmments   by   the   Organization 

(3)  Amendment  after  consideration  In 
tbs  Organization. 

(a)  Dpon  the  request  of  a  Contracting 
OoTsmment.  any  amendment  proposed  by  it 
to  the  present  Convention  will  be  considered 
In  the  Organlztlon  If  adopted  by  a  majority 
Of  two- thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  In 
the  MarlUme  Safety  Committee  of  the  Orga- 
nisation, such  amendment  shall  be  com- 
municated to  all  Members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  all  Contracting  Governments  at 
Isast  six  months  prior  to  its  consideration 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  Organization 

(b)  If  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
Of  those  present  and  voting  in  the  Assembly. 
ths  amendment  shall  be  communicated  by 
the  Organization  Ui  all  Contracting  Govern- 
ments for  their  acceptance 

(c)  Such  amendment  shall  come  into 
fores  twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which 
It  Is  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
tracting Governments.  The  amendment 
•haU  corns  into  force  with  respect  to  all 
OontractLng  Governments  except  thtjse 
Which,  before  it  comes  into  force,  make  a 
declaration  that  they  do  not  accept  the 
asMndment 

(d)  The  Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  those  present  and  voting.  Including 
t«o-tblrds  of  the  Government  represented 
on  the  MarlUme  Safety  Committee  and 
prsssnt  and  voting  in  the  Assembly,  may 
propose  a  determination  at  the  time  of  its 
sdopUon  that  an  amendment  is  of  such  an 
important  nature  that  any  Contracting  Oov- 
•Timsnt   which   makes   a  declaration   under 


subparagraph  (C).  and  which  does  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment  within  a  period  of 
twelve  months  after  It  comes  Into  force,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  party  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion upon  the  expiry  of  that  period  This 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior 
acceptance  of  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting 
Oovemments  to  the  present  Convention 

I  el  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  ahall  pre- 
vent the  Contracting  Government  which  first 
proposed  action  under  this  paragraph  on  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Convention  from 
taking  at  any  time  such  alternative  action  as 
It  deems  desirable  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4|  of  thU  Article. 
(4)  Amendment  by  a  conference 
lai  Upon  the  request  of  a  Contracting 
Government,  concurred  In  by  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  Contracting  Governments,  a 
conference  of  Governments  will  t>e  convened 
by  the  Organization  to  consider  amendments 
to  the  present  Convention. 

ibi  Every  amendment  adopted  by  such  a 
conference  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  of  the  Contracting  Gov- 
ernments shall  be  communicated  by  the 
Organization  to  all  Contracting  Govern- 
ments for  their  acceptance 

(c  1  Such  amendment  shall  come  into  force 
twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which  It  Is 
accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Contracting 
Governments  The  amendment  shall  come 
Into  force  with  respect  to  all  Contracting 
Governments  except  those  which,  before  It 
comes  into  force,  make  a  declaration  that 
they  do  not  accept  the  amendment 

id)  By  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting,  a  conference  convened 
under  sub-paragraph  la)  may  determine  at 
the  time  of  lu  adoption  that  an  amend- 
ment U  of  such  an  important  nature  that 
any  Contracting  Government  which  makes 
a  declaration  under  sub-paragraph  (ci.  and 
which  does  not  accept  the  amendment  with- 
in a  period  of  twelve  months  after  It  comes 
Into  force,  shaU  cease  to  be  a  party  to  the 
present  Convention  upon  the  expiry  of  that 
period 

I  5)  Any  amendments  to  the  present  Con- 
vention made  under  this  Article  which  relate 
to  the  structure  of  a  ship  shall  apply  only 
to  ships  the  keels  of  which  are  laid,  or  which 
are  at  a  similar  stage  of  construcuon,  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  the  amendment 
Lumes  into  force 

a  I  The  Organization  shall  Inform  all 
Contracting  Governments  of  any  amend- 
menu  which  come  Into  force  under  this 
Article,  together  with  the  date  on  which  each 
such  amendment  will  come  into  force. 

(7)    Any   acceptance  or   declaraUon   under 
this  Article  shall   be  made  by  a  notification 
in   writing   to   the   Organization   which   shall 
notify   all   Contracting   Governments    of   the 
receipt  of  the  acceptance  or  declaration 
amcLX  3  0 
DenunciatUyn 
I  1  I    The    present   Convention    may    be   de- 
nounced by  any  Contracting  Government  at 
any  time  after  the  expiry  of  five  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Convention  comes  Into 
force  for  that  Government. 

1 2)  Denunciation  shall  be  elTected  by  a 
notmeatlon  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Or- 
ganization which  ahall  Inform  all  the  other 
Contracting  OovernmenU  of  any  such  notifi- 
cation received  and  of  the  date  jf  Its  receipt. 
i3)  A  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one 
year,  or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  speci- 
fied In  the  notification,  after  its  receipt  by 
the    Organization 

AmCL,S    3  1 

Surpensum 

111  In  case  of  hostilities  or  other  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  which  affect  the  vital 
Interests  of  a  SUle  the  Government  of  which 
Ls  a  Contracting  Ouvernment,  that  Govern- 
ment   may    suspend     the    operation    of    the 


whole  or  any  part  of  the  present  ConvenUon. 
The  suspending  Government  shall  immedi- 
ately give  notice  of  any  such  suspension  to 
the  Organization. 

(  2  I  auch  sus{>enslon  shall  not  deprive  oth- 
er Contracting  Governments  of  any  right 
of  control  under  the  present  Convention 
over  the  ships  of  the  suspending  Government 
when  such  ships  are  within  their  ports. 

(3 1  The  suspending  Government  may  at 
any  time  terminate  such  suspension  and 
shall  Immediately  give  notice  of  such  term- 
ination   to    the   Organization. 

i4j  The  Organization  shall  notify  all  Con- 
tracting Governments  of  any  suspension  or 
termination  of  suspension  under  this  Article. 

ASTICLS    3  2 

Territoriea 

(1)  (a)  The  CnltPd  Nations,  In  cases  where 
they  are  the  admlnlsterliig  authority  for  a 
territory,  or  any  Contracting  Government 
responsible  for  the  International  relations  of 
a  territory,  shall  as  soon  as  possible  consult 
with  such  territory  In  an  endeavour  to  ex- 
tend the  present  Convention  to  that  terri- 
tory and  may  at  any  time  by  notlflcatlon  In 
writing  to  the  Organization  declare  that  the 
present  Convention  shall  extend  to  such 
territory 

(b)  The  present  Convention  shall,  from 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notlflcatlon  or 
from  such  other  date  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  notlflcatlon.  extend  to  the  territory 
named    therein 

(2)  I  a)  The  tJnlted  Nations,  or  any  Con- 
tracting Government  which  has  made  a  dec- 
laration under  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article,  at  any  time  after 
the  expiry  of  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Convention  has  been  so 
extended  to  any  territory,  may  by  notifica- 
tion In  writing  to  the  Organization  declare 
that  the  present  Convention  shall  cease  to 
extend  to  any  such  territory  named  In  the 
notlflcatlon. 

(b)  The  present  Convention  shall  cease  to 
extend  to  any  territory  mentioned  In  such 
notlflcatlon  one  year,  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  specified  therein,  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notlflcatlon  by  the  Organiza- 
tion, 

(3)  The  Organization  shall  Inform  all  the 
Contracting  Governments  of  the  extension 
of  the  present  Convention  to  any  territories 
under  paragraph  1 1  i  of  this  Article,  and  of 
the  termination  of  any  such  extension  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  stating  in 
each  case  the  date  from  which  the  present 
Convention  has  been  or  will  cease  to  be  so 
extended, 

hJmCLX    3  3 

RegUtration 

i\)  The  present  Convention  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Organization  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Organization  shall 
tran.smlt  certified  true  copies  thereof  to  all 
Signatory  OovernmenU  and  to  all  Govern- 
ments which  accede  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

i2)  As  soon  as  the  present  Convention 
comes  Into  force  It  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Organization  In  accordance  with  Article  luJ 
of   the  Charter  of   the   United  Nations. 

ASTtCt.K    34 

Lanffuagea 

The  present  Convention  Is  established  In 
a  single  copy  In  the  English  and  French  laii- 
giiages,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic 
Official  translations  In  the  Russian  and  Span- 
Lsh  langT.iage8  shall  be  prepared  and  deposited 
with   the  signed  original 

In  wTTNisa  whixiof  the  undersigned  being 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments for  that  purpose  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Convention, 

Done  at  London  this  fifth  day  of  April 
196« 
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For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Afghanistan 

For  the   Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Albania 


For    the    Government   of   the   Democratic 
and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria 

For  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, subject  to  acceptance 

H    G    Makco  (6  April  1966  J 

For  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  subject  to  acceptance 

L  R   DtJWNEB  4th  July  1066 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Au£tna 


Par  the  Government  of  the  BUngdom  of 
Denmark,  subject  to  acceptance 
AmtnsBACHB 

M.  RosKLL  [5  AprU  1966] 

For   the   Oovemment   of    the    Dominican 
Republic 


For  the   Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 

Kenya 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Ecuador 


For  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Ku- 
wait, subject  to  acceptance 

A.  R.  HtJSSAW  [6  April  1966) 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  El 
Salvador 


For  the  Government  of  the  Lebanese  Re- 
pubUc 


For   the   Government   of   the   Empire    of 
Ethiopia 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  sous  reserve  d'approbatlon  et  de 
rallflcatlon 

Van  Dcn  Bosch, 

R    VANCaAiTNZsT  [6  AprU  1966] 

FV:>r  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  subject  to  acceptance 
Karl  Schubert  [5  AprU  1966) 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Finland 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Liberia,  subject  to  acceptance 
J.  D.  Lawrence 
Francis  Dennis 
For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Libya 


For  the  Government  of  the  Prindp&Uty  of 

Liechtenstein 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  subject  to  acceptance 

Georce  a    Macizl  [5  April  1966] 

For   the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria,  subject  to  acceptance 
P   Doinov  [5  AprU  1966) 

For    the    Government    of    the    Union    of 
Burma 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  French  Re- 
public sous  rteerve  d'approbatlon  ult6rleure 
J.  Morln  [5  AprU  1966) 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Gabonese  Re- 
pubUc 


For  the  Government  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Burundi 


For   the  Government  of  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic 


For  the  Government  of  the  Gambia 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Ghana,  subject  to  acceptance 

Y.  K.  Quartey  [5  AprU  1966] 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  subject  to  acceptance 

P.  Pagonls  [5  April  19661 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic   of 
Guatemala 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Guinea 


For   the   Government  of   the  Kingdom  of 
Cambodia 


For  the   Government   of  the   RepubUc   of 
Haiti 


For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Cameroon 


For  the  Holy  See 


For  the  Government  of  Canada,  subject  to 
Ratification 

R   R   MACcrLLiVRAT  [6  April  1966] 

For  the  Government  of  the  Central  African 
RepubUc 

For  the  Government  of  Ceylon 

For   the   Government   of  the   Republic   of 

Chad 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Honduras 


For    the    Government   of    the    Hungarian 
People's  Republic 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 

Chile 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Iceland,  subject  to  acceptance 

HJalmar  R.  Bardarson       [5  AprU  1966) 
For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc   of 
India,  subject  to  acceptance 

NAGENma  Singh  [  5  AprU  1966 ) 

For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Indonesia 


For  the  Government  of  ths  RepubUc  of 
China,  subject  to  acceptance 

Tsino-Chano  Lto  [6  April  1966] 

For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
C-olombla 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Empire  of  Iran 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Iraq 


For   the   Government   of    the   RepubUc   of 
the  Congo 

For   the   Government   of   the   Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo 


For   the  Government  of  the  Republic  at 
Costa  Rica 


For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 

Cuba 


For   the  Government  of   the  RepubUc  of 

Cyprus 


For  the  Government  of  Ireland,  subject  to 
acceptance 

M.  A.  Hatxs 

R.  R(»Gn8  t5  April  1966) 

For  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
subject  to  acceptance 

P.  MXTXNCH 

Vt.-PnxT  [8  April  1966] 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  ItaUan  Repub- 
Uc, sous  reserve  d'acceptatlon 

Nttnzio  D'  Akozlo  [8  April  1966] 

For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Ivory  Coast,  sotis  reserve  d'approbatlon 

S.  Aki  [B  AprU  1966] 

For  the  Government  of  Jamaica 


For  the  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  RepubUc 


For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 

Dahomey 


For  the  Government  of  Japan,  subject  to 
acceptance 

Atsttsrx  Utasca 

TSKTITAKA  Akutaoawa        [6  i^rll  1966] 
For   the   Oovemment   of   the    Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan 


For  the  Government  of  the  Malagasy  Re- 
pubUc, sous  reserve  d'approbatlon. 
Jules  A,  Razatimbahint 

[5  April  1966] 
For  the  Government  at  Itlalawl 


For  the  Government  of  Malaysia 

For  the  Government  of  the  Maldlve  Islands 

For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 

Mall  .  ^ 


For  the  Government  at  Malta 


For  the   Government   of  the   Islamic  Re- 
pubUc of  Mauritania 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States 


For  the  Government  of  the  PrinclpaUty  of 
Monaco 


For    the    Government    of    the    MongoUan 
People's  Republic 


For  the  Government  of  the  EUngdom  of 
Morocco 


For  the  Government   of  the  Kingdom   of 
Nepal 


For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  subject  to  acceptance 

D,  W.  VAN  Ltndkn  4th  July  1966 

For  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  sub- 
ject to  acceptance 

T.  L.  Macdonald  80th  June  1966 

For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc   of 
Nicaragua 


For   the   Government   of  the   Republic   of 
the  Niger 


For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Nigeria 


For  the  Government  of  the  Klng:dom  of 
Norway,  subject  to  acceptance 

Arni  Skaug  July  1,  1966 

F^r  the  Government  of  Pakistan,  subject 
to  acceptance 

A.  Hn-ALT  5/4/66 

For   the   Government   of   the  RepubUc   of 
Panama 

EusEBio  A.  MoaALxs  6/13/66 

For  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Paraguay 


For   the   Government   of  the  Republic    of 
Peru,  ad-referendum 

R.  Pinto  T.  (b  AprU  1966] 
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For  th«  GoTernment  of  tbe  Republic  cf 
tb«  Philippine*,  iubject  to  ratlflcallon  or 
kooeptance 

Tntrtcio  C    Baj4  1  July  19M 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Pollah  Peoples 
Bvpubllc.  rubject  to  acceptance 

J    Kbo«kowski  15  April   lOflCl 

Por  the  Oovernment  oi  the  Portuguess 
Republic 

For  the  Oiivenunent  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  svibject   to  acceptance 

Ota*    HoWKOK  Lx«  [5  April   19«fl) 

For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam 


For    the    Oovernment    of    the    Romanian 
People's  Republic 


For    the    Oovemment    of     the    Rwandeet- 

For  the   Oovernment   of   the   Republic   of 
San  Marino 


For   the   Oovernment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia 


For  the   Government   of   the   Republic  of 
Saoegal 


For  the  Oovernment  of  Sierra  Leone 


For  the  Oovemment  of  Singapore 


For   the   Oovernment   of   the   Somali   Re- 
public 


For   the   Oovernment   of   the   Republic   of 
South    Africa     subject    to    acceptance 
R.   Kr.N.vT 

E.  R     Barkes 

F.  J    C«on;k  [5   April    1966' 
For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Spanish  State. 

•ubject  to   iccep'ance 

Santa  Cruz  [5  April   19«6| 

For  the   Oovemment  of   the  RepubUc   ol 
the  Sudan 


For  the   Oovernment  of  the   Kingdom  of 
Streden 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Swlaa  C'Jnfed- 
eratlon.  sous  reserve  d'approbatlon 

B    de  PLVHra  n    mal   1966 

For   the   Government  of   the  Syrian  Arab 
Republic 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Kingdom   of 
Thailand 


For  the  Oovernment  of  the  Togoloae  Re- 
pubUc 

For  the  Oovernment  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
ta^,  subject  c<:)  acceptance 

J.  A.   V    HAapxx  1 5  April    1BM| 

For   the   Government   of   the   Republic   of 
Tunisia,  sous  reserve  Japprotiatlon 

A.  BAoaA  le  5  Juillet   1*6« 

For    the    Government   of    the    Republic    ot 
Turkey 


For  the  Oovernment  of  Uganda 

Foe  the  Government  of  the  Dkxalnian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republlce.  with  a  atatement 
relating  to  .Vrucle  a7(c).' 

M.  SMia.HovsKT  July  4.  lOM 


'  At  the  time  .A  signing  the  Convention. 
tbe  repreeentauve  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
clalljt  Republics  made  the  following  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  hU  O-averiiment 

"TTie  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ilca  natae  that  ArUcie  27(1)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convenuon  on  Load  Unee  lB«e.  under 


Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  Uolted  Arab 
RepubUc.  subject  »o  ratlHcatlon  with  decla- 
ration "The  government  of  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc  register  the  f-Uowlng  reaervaUon 
Nothing  In  thla  Convention  ahould.  In  any 
way.  affect  any  of  the  rule*  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Suez  Canal  Authority. 
Iti  caae  of  any  contradiction  between  them 
::ie  latter  shall  prevail." 

P    Rnut  (5  April   1966] 

Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
■ubJect  to  acceptance 

OtLMOtTm  JCKKINS 

BAsn.  EIowARD  BcixAMT     (S  April  1906) 
R    W    BuLLMoae 
Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Repub- 
lic of  Tanzania 


For  the  Gtovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  subject  to  acceptance 

E    J.  Roland  |6  April  19M) 

OAvm  B   Bannexman  Jr. 
Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  RepubUc  oX  tbe 
Upper  Volta 


Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  Eastern  Re- 
pubUc of  Uruguay 


Por  the   Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  ad  referendum: 

Moarrz  Eais  ViiixoAa     (9  April  Iftflfl] 

For   the  Government  of  the  Independent 
State  of  Western  Samoa 


For  the  Oovemment  of  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic 


Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Tugoelavla,  subject  to  ac- 
ceptance 

BLAzrvtc  (5  April   1 966] 

Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
Zambia 


AwKEt     I — RactrLATioNS     ro«     DrmMtNiNO 
Load  Lnrcs 

CHAPTKX    I.    CENEKAI. 

The  Regulations  assxime  that  the  nature 
and  stowage  of  the  cargo,  ballast,  etc..  are 
such  as  to  secure  sufficient  stability  of  the 
ihip  and  the  avoidance  of  excessive  struc- 
tural stress 

The  Regulations  also  assume   that  where 
there  are  Internatlont  requirements  relating 
to   stability    or    subdivision,    these    require- 
ments have  been  compiled  with 
Regulation   I 
Strength  of  Hull 

The  Administration  shall  satisfy  itself 
that  the  general  structural  strength  of  the 
hull  sufficient  for  tbe  draught  correapondlng 
to  the  freeb«:>ard  assigned  Ships  built  and 
maintained  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  classification  society  recognized  by 
the  Administration  may  be  considered  to 
possess  adequate  strength. 

Rffulation  2 
Application 

(1)  Ship*  with  mechanical  means  of  pro- 
puUton  or  lighters,  barges  or  other  ships 
without  independent  means  of  propulsion, 
shall  be  assigned  freeboards  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  RegulaUons  1-40  In- 
clusive of  this  Annex. 

(2)  Ships  carrying  timber  deck  cargoea 
may  be  assigned,  in  addlUon  to  the  freeboards 


which  the  Governments  of  a  number  of  States 
are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  become 
ParUee  to  this  Convention,  is  of  a  discrimi- 
natory nature  and  belle vea  that  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  sovereign  squallty 
of  Stales  the  Convention  ahould  be  open  for 
paruclpatlon  to  aU  the  Intereeied  nations 
without  any  dlscrlmlnaUon  or  Umltatlon". 


prescribed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Regula- 
tion, timber  freeboards  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Regulations  41-i5  of  this 
.\nnex. 

<3i  Ships  designed  to  carry  sail,  whether 
as  tlie  sole  means  of  propulsion  or  i\s  a  sup- 
plementary means,  and  tugs,  shall  be  as- 
signed freeboards  In  fwcordaiice  with  the 
provisions  of  Regulations  1-40  Inclusive  of 
this  Annex  Such  additional  freeb<jard  shall 
be  required  as  determined  by  the  .Adminis- 
tration 

(4)  Shlpw  of  wood  or  of  composite  con- 
struction, or  of  other  materials  the  use  of 
which  the  Administration  has  approved,  or 
ships  whoee  constructional  features  are  such 
as  to  render  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Annex  unreasonable  or  impracticable. 
shall  be  assigned  freebroads  as  determined 
by  the  Administration. 

(5)  Regulations  10  to  36  inclusive  of  this 
Annex  shall  apply  to  every  ship  to  which  a 
minimum  freeboard  is  assigned  Relaxations 
from  these  requirements  may  be  granted  to 
a  ship  to  which  a  greater  than  minimum 
freeboard  Is  assigned  oh  condition  that  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  is  satisfied  with  the  safety 
conditions  provided. 

Regulation  3 
I>eflnltlona  of  Terms  Used  in  The  Annexes 
ri)  Length— The  length  (L)  shall  be 
taken  as  96  per  cent  of  the  total  length  on  a 
waterllne  at  85  per  cent  of  the  least  moulded 
depth  measured  from  the  top  of  the  keel,  or 
as  the  length  from  the  forealde  of  the  stem 
to  the  axis  of  the  rudder  slock  on  that  water- 
line.  If  that  be  greater.  In  ships  designed 
with  a  rake  of  keel  the  waterllne  on  which 
this  length  Is  measured  shall  be  parallel  to 
the  designed  waterllne. 

(2)  Perpendiculars— Th«  forward  and 
after  perpendiculars  shall  be  taken  at  the 
forward  and  after  ends  of  the  length  (L). 
The  forward  perpendicular  shall  coincide 
with  the  foreslde  of  the  stem  on  the  water- 
llne on  which  the  length  is  measured 

(3)  Xmidsftipj. —Amld.-ihlpa  Is  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  length  (Li 

(4)  Breodt/!  -Unless  expressly  provided 
otherwise,  the  breadth  (B|  is  the  maximum 
breadth  of  the  ship,  measured  amidships  to 
the  moulded  line  of  the  frame  in  a  ship  with 
a  metal  shell  and  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  hull  in  a  ship  with  a  shell  of  any  other 
material. 

(5)  Moulded  Depth— 

(a)  The  moulded  depth  is  the  vertical  dis- 
tance measured  from  the  top  of  the  keel  to 
the  top  of  the  freeboard  deck  beam  at  side. 
In  wood  and  composite  ships  the  distance 
is  measured  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel 
rabbet  Where  the  form  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  midship  section  la  of  a  hullow  charac- 
ter, or  where  thick  garboards  are  fitted,  the 
distance  Is  me.isured  from  the  point  where 
the  line  of  the  flat  of  the  bottom  coatlnued 
Inwards  cuts  the  side  of  the  keeL 

(b)  In  ships  having  rounded  gunwalt*,  the 
moulded  depth  shall  be  measui-ed  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  moulded  lines 
of  the  deck  and  side  shell  plating,  tlie  lines 
extending  as  though  the  gunwale  were  of 
angular  design 

(C)    Where   the   freeboard   deck   Is   stepped 

and  the  raised  part  of  the  deck  extends  over 

the  point  at  which  the  moulded  depth  Is  to 

be  determined,  the  moulded  depth  shall  be 

measured    to   a    line   of   reference   extending 

from  the  lower  part  of  the  deck  along  a  line 

parallel  with  the  raised  part 

(6)    Depth    for    Freeboard    {D)  — 

I  a)   The   depth   for   freeboard    (D)    is    the 

moulded    depth    amldahlpa,    plus   the   thlck- 

nees    of    the    freetward    deck    stringer    plate, 

where 

T{L-S) 
fitted,  plus . 


t 


) 


if  the  exposed  freeboard  deck  la  sheathed, 
where 

T   Is    the    mean    thickness   of   the   exposed 

sheathing  cleiu-  of  deck  openings,  and 
S  is  the  total  length  of  superstructures  as  de- 
fined In  subparagraph  (10)  (d)  of  this  Regu- 
lation. 

(b)  The  depth  for  freeboard  (D)  In  a  ship 
having  a  rounded  gunwale  with  a  radius 
greater  than  4  per  cent  of  the  breadth  (B) 
or  having  topsldes  of  unusual  form  Is  the 
depth  for  freeboard  of  a  ship  having  a  mid- 
ship section  with  vertical  topsldes  and  with 
the  same  round  of  beam  and  area  of  topside 
section  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  actual 
midship  section. 

(7)  Block  Coefficient.— The  block  coeffi- 
cient (Cb)  Is  given  by 

V  ' 

Cb=-   ---;  where 
L.B.d, 

V  Is  the  volume  of  the  moulded  displace- 
ment of  the  ship,  excluding  bossing,  In  a 
ship  with  a  metal  shell,  and  la  the  volume 
of  displacement  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
hull  In  a  ship  with  a  shell  of  any  other  ma- 
terl  .  both  taken  at  a  moulded  draught  of 
d,:  and  where 
d,  Is  85  per  cent  of  the  least  moulded  depth. 

(8)  Freeboard.— The  freeboard  assigned  U 
the  distance  measured  vertically  downwards 
amidships  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  deck 
line  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  related  load 
line. 

(9)  Freeboard  Deck — The  freeboard  deck 
Is  normally  the  uppermost  complete  deck 
exposed  to  weather  and  sea.  which  has  per- 
manent means  of  closing  all  openings  In  the 
weather  part  there»if.  and  below  which  all 
oi)enlrLg8  In  the  sides  of  the  ship  are  fitted 
with  permanent  means  of  watertight  closing. 
In  a  ship  having  a  discontinuous  freeboard 
deck,  the  lowest  line  of  the  exposed  deck 
and  the  continuation  of  that  line  parallel  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  deck  Is  taken  as  the 
freeboard  deck  At  the  option  of  the  owner 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, a  lower  deck  may  be  designated  as 
the  freeboard  deck,  provided  It  Is  a  complete 
and  permanent  deck  continuous  In  a  fore 
and  aft  direction  at  lea.st  between  the  ma- 
chinery space  and  peak  bulkheads  and  con- 
tinuous athwartshlps  When  this  lower 
deck  Is  stepped  the  lowest  line  of  the  deck 
and  the  continuation  of  that  line  parallel 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  deck  Is  taken  as  the 
freeboard  deck. 

When  a  lower  decfli  Is  designated  as  the 
freeboard  deck,  tliat  part  of  the  hull  whlcb 
extends  above  the  freeboard  deck  Is  treated 
as  a  superstructure  so  far  as  concerns  the 
applfcatlon  of  the  conditions  of  assignment 
and  the  calculation  of  freeboard.  It  Is  from 
this  deck  that  the  freeboard  Is  calculated. 

(10)  Superstructure — 

(a)  A  superstructure  is  a  decked  structure 
on  the  freeboard  deck,  extending  from  side 
to  side  of  the  ship  or  wltii  the  side  plating 
not  being  Inboard  of  the  shell  plating  more 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  breadth 

(B)  A  raised  quarter-deck  Is  regarded  aa  a 
superstructure. 

lb)  An  enclosed  superstructure  Is  a  super- 
structure   with: 

(1)  enclosing  bulkheads  of  efficient  con- 
struction; 

(11)  access  openings.  If  any.  In  these  bulk- 
beads  fitted  with  doors  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  Reg\ilatlon  12; 

(111)  all  other  openings  In  sides  or  ends  of 
the  superstrticture  fitted  with  efficient 
weathertlpht  means  of  closing. 
A  bridge  or  p<x>p  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
enclosed  unlrss  access  Is  provided  for  the 
crew  to  reaz-h  machinery  and  other  working 
spfu-es  Inside  these  superstructures  by  al- 
ternative means  which  are  available  at  all 
ttniee  when  bulkhead  openings  are  closed. 

(c>  The  height  of  a  superstructure  Is  the 
least  vertical  height  measured  at  side  from 
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the  top  of  tbe  superstructtire  deck  beams  to 
the  top  of  the  freeboard  deck  bettms. 

(d)  Tbe  length  of  a  superstructure  (S)  Is 
the  mean  length  of  the  part  of  the  super- 
structure which  lies  within  the  length   (L). 

(11)  Flush  Deck  Ship— A  flush  deck  ship 
la  one  which  has  no  superstructure  on  the 
freeboard  deck. 

(12)  Weafherfigh t.—Weathertlght  means 
that  In  any  sea  conditions  water  vrtll  not 
penetrate  Into  the  ship. 

Regulation  4 

Deck  Line 

The  deck  line  is  a  horizontal  line  300  milli- 
metres (12  inches)  In  length  and  25  milli- 
metres (1  Inch)  In  breadth.  It  shall  be 
marked  amldshlp>s  on  each  side  of  the  ship. 
and  Its  upper  edge  shall  normally  p-iss 
through  the  point  where  the  continuation 
outwards  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  free- 
board deck  Intersects  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shell  (aa  Illustrated  In  Figure  1),  provided 
that  the  deck  line  may  be  placed  with  refer- 
ence to  another  fixed  p>olnt  on  the  ship  on 
condition  that  the  freeboard  Is  correspond- 
ingly corrected.  The  location  of  the  refer- 
ence point  and  the  Identification  of  the  f.'-ee- 
board  deck  shall  In  all  cases  be  Indicated  on 
the  International  Load  Line  Certificate 
(1966). 

Regulation  5 
Load  Line  Mark 

The  Load  Line  Mark  shall  consist  of  a  ring 
300  millimetres  (12  inches)  In  outside 
diameter  and  25  millimetres  (1  Inch)  wide 
which  Is  Intersected  by  a  horizontal  line  450 
millimetres  (18  Inches)  in  length  and  25 
millimetres  (1  Inch)  In  breadth^  the  upper 
edge  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  ring.  The  centre  of  the  ring  shall  be 
placed  amidships  and  at  a  dtsunce  equal  to 
the  assigned  summer  freeboard  measured 
vertically  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  deck 
line  (as  Illustrated  In  Figure  2) . 

Regulation  6 
Lines  To  Be  Used  With  the  Load  Line  Mark 

(1)  The  lines  which  indicate  the  load  line 
assigned  In  accordance  with  these  Regula- 
tions shall  be  horizontal  lines  230  millimetres 
(9  Inches)  In  length  and  25  millimetres  (1 
Inch)  In  breadth  which  extend  forward  of, 
unless  expressly  provided  otherwise,  and  at 
right  angles  to,  a  vertical  line  25  miillmetres 
(1  Inch)  In  breadth  marked  at  a  distance 
640  millimetres  (21  Inches)  forward  of  the 
centre  of  the  ring  (as  Illustrated  In  Plg- 
ure2). 

(2)  The  following  load  lines  shall  be 
used: 

(a)  The  Summer  Load  Line  indicated  by 
the  upper  edge  of  the  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  also  by 
a  line  marked  S. 

(b)  Tbe  Winter  Load  Line  Indicated  by 
tbe  upper  edge  of  a  line  marked  W. 

(c)  The  Winter  North  Atlantic  Load  Une 
Indicated  by  the  upper  edge  of  a  line  marked 
WNA. 

(d)  Tbe  Tropical  Load  Line  Indicated  by 
tbe  upper   edge  of  a  Une   marked   T. 

(e)  The  Fresh  Water  Load  Line  In  sum- 
mer Indicated  by  the  upper  edge  of  a  line 
marked  P.  The  Fresh  Water  Load  Line  In 
summer  Is  marked  abaft  the  vertical  line. 
Tbe  difference  between  tbe  Fresh  Water  Load 
Line  In  summer  and  tbe  Summer  Load  Line 
Is  tbe  allowance  to  be  made  for  loading  In 
fresh  water  at  tbe  other  load  lines. 

(f)  Tbe  Tropical  Fresh  Water  Load  Line 
Indicated  by  tbe  upper  edge  of  a  line  marked 
TP,  and  marked  abaft  the  vertical  line. 

(3)  If  timber  freeboards  are  assigned  in 
accordance  with  these  Regulat  ons,  the  Um- 
ber load  lines  shall  be  marked  In  addition 
to  ordinary  load  lines.  These  lines  shall  be 
horizontal  lines  230  mllllmetree  (9  Inches) 
In  length  and  2fi  millimetres  (1  Inch)  In 
breadth  which  extend  abaft  unless  expressly 


provided  otherwise,  and  are  at  right  angles 
to,  a  vertical  line  25  millimetres  (1  Inch) 
In  breadth  marked  at  a  distance  540  milli- 
metres (21  Inches  I  abaft  the  centre  of  the 
ring  (as  Illustrated  In  Figure  3) . 

(4)  The  following  timber  load  lines  shall 
be  used: 

(a)  The  Summer  Timber  Load  Une  Indi- 
cated by  the  upper  edge  of  a  Une  marked  LS. 

(b)  The  Winter  Timber  Load  Line  indi- 
cated by  the  upper  edge  of  a  line  marked 
LW. 

(c)  The  Winter  North  Atlantic  Timber 
Load  Line  indicated  by  the  upper  edge  of  a 
Une  marked  LWNA. 

(b)  The  Winter  Timber  Load  Line  Indi- 
cated by  the  upper  edge  of  a  Une  marked  LT. 

(e)  The  Fresh  Water  Timber  Load  Line 
In  summer  Indicated  by  the  upper  edge  of  a 
Une  marked  LF  and  marked  forward  of  the 
vertical  line. 

The  difference  between  the  Fresh  Water 
Timber  Load  Line  in  summer  and  the  Sum- 
mer Timber  Load  Line  Is  the  allowance  to 
be  made  for  loading  in  fresh  water  at  the 
other  timber  load  lines. 

(f)  The  Fresh  Water  Timber  Load  Line  In 
the  Tropical  Zone  indicated  by  the  upper 
edge  of  a  line  marked  LTF  and  marked  for- 
ward of  the  vertical  line. 

(5)  Where  the  characteristics  of  a  ship  or 
the  nature  of  the  ship's  service  or  naviga- 
tional limits  make  any  of  the  seasonal  lines 
Inapplicable,  these  lines  may  be  omitted. 

(6)  Where  a  ship  is  a.ssigned  a  greater  than 
minimum  free  board  so  that  the  load  line 
is  marked  at  a  position  corresponding  to.  or 
lower  than,  the  lowest  seasonal  load  line 
assigned  at  minimum  freeboard  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  Convention,  only  the 
FYesh  Water  Load  Line  need  be  marked. 

(7)  On  sailing  .ships  only  the  FYesh  Water 
Load  Line  and  the  Winter  North  Atlantic 
Load  Line  need  be  marked  (as  Illustrated  In 
Flgiu-e  4) . 

(8)  Where  a  Winter  North  Atlantic  Load 
Line  is  identical  with  the  Winter  Load  Line 
corresponding  to  the  same  vertical  Une,  this 
load  'ine  shall   be  marked  W. 

(9)  Additional  load  lines  required  by  other 
International  conventions  In  force  may  be 
marked  at  right  angles  to  and  abaft  the  verti- 
cal line  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Regulation. 

I  Figures  2,  3,  and  4  not  reproduced  In  the 
Record.] 

Regulation  7 

Mark  of  Assigning  Authority 
Tlie  mark  of  the  Authority  by  whom  the 
load  lines  are  assigned  may  be  Indicated 
alongside  the  load  line  ring  above  the  hori- 
zontal Une  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  or  above  and  below  it.  This  mark 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  four  initials 
to  identify  the  Authority's  name,  each  meas- 
uring approximately  115  millimeters  (iVi 
Inches)  In  height  and  75  niilUmetres  (3 
inches)  in  width. 

Regulation  8 
Details  of  Marking 
The  ring,  Unes  and  letters  shall  be  painted 
In  white  or  yellow  on  a  dark  ground  or  In 
black  on  a  light  ground.  They  shall  also  be 
permanently  marked  on  the  sides  of  the 
ships  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  marks  shall  be  plainly  visible  and. 
If  necessary,  special  arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  this  purpose. 

Regulation  9 
Verification  of  Marks 
The  International  Load  Line  Certificate 
(1966)  shall  not  be  deUvered  to  the  ship  until 
the  officer  or  surveyor  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  13  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion has  certified  that  the  marks  are  correctly 
and  permanently  Indicated  on  tbe  ship's 
sides. 
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a.  coNomoNS  OF  /vsaicNMuirr  L>r 

rUCXBOAUI 

Regxiiatxcm  10 
Infomuttlun  to  tw  Supplied  V^  the  Master 
(1)  The  tniiter  of  every  new  ahip  shai;  t>« 
•uppliad  wrllh  aufflcleat  InformaUun.  !a  an 
ApivoTod  form.  Ui  enable  him  to  arrange  for 
th«  I(»<llng  and  baliaatlng  af  hla  §hlp  In  such 
&  w»y  aa  to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  unac- 
e«ptable  streaoea  In  the  ship  «  structure.  pro- 
Tided  that  this  requirement  need  not  apply 
to  anjr  particular  length  design  or  cIhm  of 
•hip  where  the  Administration  conaldera  It 
to  b*  unnecessary 

(3)  The  maater  of  every  new  ship  which 
U  not  already  provided  with  stability  Infor- 
mation under  an  International  convention 
for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  In  force  shall  be 
(uppUed  with  sufflcient  Information  In  an 
approved  form  to  give  him  guidance  as  to 
the  atablllty  of  the  ship  under  varying  con- 
dition! (rf  service,  and  a  copy  shall  be  fur- 
nUhed  to  the  Admin utration 

Reg^lattcm    it 
Superstructure  End   Bulkheads 
BullLheada    at    eipoaed    ends    of    encloeed 
•uperatructiirea  shai:  be  of  efficient  construc- 
tion and  shall   \>e  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Admlnlatrmtlon 

Regiilatxcm   ;» 
Ooora 

(1)  All  access  openings  In  bulkheads  at 
enda  of  enclosed  superstructuree  shall  be 
fitted  with  doors  of  steel  or  other  equivalent 
mAterlAl.  permanently  and  stronifly  attached 
to  the  bulkhead  and  framed,  stiffened  and 
fitted  eo  that  the  whole  structure  Is  of  equiv- 
alent atrength  to  the  unplerced  bulkhead 
»nd  weethertlght  when  cksed  The  mean/ 
for  aecurlng  these  doors  weaihertlght  shall 
oonatet  of  gaskets  and  clamping  devices  or 
other  equivalent  means  and  shall  be  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  bulkhead  or  to  the 
doon  themselves,  and  the  d^xtrt  shai:  be  st 
•mtnited  that  they  can  be  operated  from 
both  sides  of  the  bulkhead 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  these 
RefuUtlons.  the  height  of  the  sills  of  access 
opening*  in  bulkheads  at  ends  of  enclosed 
■uperitructures  shall  be  at  least  380  mlUl- 
metrea  (IS  Inchest  above  the  deck 

Regulat\cm   13 

Position  of   Hatchways.  Doorways  and 
Ventilators 

For  the  purpoee  ->f  the  Regulations,  two 
positions  of  hatchways,  do<3rwa7s  and  ven- 
tilator* are  defined  as  follows 

Position  1  Upon  exposed  freeboard  and 
raised  quarter  decks,  and  upon  exposed  su- 
perstructure decks  situated  forward  <:y(  .» 
point  located  a  quarter  of  the  ships  length 
tram  the  forward  perpendicular 

Portion  3  0pon  exp<i8ed  superstructure 
decks  situated  abaft  a  quarter  of  the  ship's 
length  from  the  forward  perpendicular 

Refutation  14 
Cargo  and  Other  Hatchways 
(1)  The  construction  and  the  means  for 
••curing  the  weathertlghtness  of  cargo  and 
oChsr  hatchways  in  poslttocs  1  and  2  shall 
b«  at  least  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of 
Regulations  IS  and  16  of  this  Anjiex. 

(3)  Coamings  and  hatchway  cover*  to  ex- 
posed hatchways  on  decks  above  the  super- 
•tructure  deck  shall  '•omply  with  the  re- 
quirements  of   the   Administration 

Regulation  15 
Hatchways   Closed    by    Portable    Cover*    and 
Svcured  Weathertlght  by  Tarpaulins  and 
Batt«nlng  Devices 

Hatchway  ooamings 
(1)   The  coaming*  of  hatchway*  closed  by 
portable  cover*  secured  weathertlght  by  tar- 
paulins  and    battening   device*   sbaU    be    of 


substantial    construction,    and    their    height 
abijve  the  deck  shall  be  at  least  as  foll<.>ws 

800  millimetres  (33'^  inches'  If  in  posi- 
tion 1 

450  millimetres  (17V4  inches i  If  In  posi- 
tion a 

Hatchway  cover* 

i3i  The  width  of  each  bearing  surface  for 
hatchway  covem  ahall  be  at  leaat  65  milli- 
metres la^i  Inches). 

( 3 1  Where  covers  are  made  of  wood,  the 
flnlahed  thickness  ahall  be  at  least  60  milli- 
metres 13^  Inches  I  in  association  wUh  a 
span  of  not  more  than  1  5  metres  (4.9  feet) 

'4i  Where  covers  are  made  of  mild  steel 
the  strength  shall  be  calculate<l  with  as- 
sumed loads  not  less  than  1  75  metric  tons 
per  square  metre  1 358  p<iunds  pwr  square 
fM)t)  on  hatchways  In  position  1.  and  not 
less  than  I  30  metric  tons  per  square  metre 
266  pounds  per  square  foot  i  or  hat<hwayB 
In  position  J.  and  the  product  of  the  maxi- 
mum stress  thus  calculated  and  the  factor 
4  35  shall  h'lt  exceed  the  minimum  ultimate 
rtren^rth  of  the  material  Tiiey  shall  be  so 
designed  aa  t«o  limit  the  deflection  to  not 
more  than  0  0O38  times  the  span  under  these 
loads 

(5)  The  assumed  loads  on  hatchways  In 
position  1  may  be  reduced  to  1  metric  ton 
p>«r  square  metre  1 305  pounds  per  square 
foot)  for  ships  34  metres  (7*  feet)  In  length 
and  shall  be  not  less  than  1  75  metric  Ujns 
per  8qu.ire  metre  1 358  pounds  per  square 
foot  I  for  ship*  100  metres  .328  feet)  In 
length  The  corresponding  loads  on  hatch- 
ways In  position  3  may  be  reduced  to  0  75 
metric  tons  per  square  metre  (154  pounds 
per  square  foot)  and  130  metric  tons  per 
square  metre  '286  uounds  per  square  foot) 
respectively  In  all  cases  values  at  Intermdl- 
ate  lengths  shall  be  obtained  by  Interpola- 
tion 

Portable  beams 
8'  Where  portable  beams  fur  supporting 
hatchway  cover*  are  made  of  mild  steel  the 
strength  shall  be  calculated  with  assumed 
loads  not  less  than  I  75  metric  tons  per 
square  metre  (358  p<iundB  per  square  foot) 
on  hatchways  In  position  1  and  not  less  than 
130  metric  tons  per  square  metre  (366 
pounds  per  square  f oot  i  on  hatchways  in 
position  3  and  the  product  of  the  maximum 
stress  thus  calculated  and  the  factor  5  shall 
not  exceed  the  minimum  ultimate  strength 
-){  the  material  They  shall  be  s«)  designed 
*s  tt~i  ;imtt  the  deflection  to  not  more  than 
0  iX)2a  times  the  span  under  these  loads 
Por  »hlp>s  ->f  n<it  more  than  100  metres  1 338 
feet)  In  length  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph 1 5)  of  this  Regulation  shall  be  ap- 
plicable 

Pontoon  covers 

(7)  Where  pontoon  cover*  used  in  place 
of  portable  beams  and  covers  ire  made  of 
mild  steel  the  strength  shall  be  calculated 
with  the  assumed  loads  given  In  paragraph 
l'4)  of  this  Regulation,  and  the  pruxluct  of 
the  maximum  stress  thus  calculated  and  the 
factor  5  shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  ulti- 
mate strength  of  the  material  They  shall 
be  so  designed  as  t«-i  limit  the  deflection  to 
not  mare  than  0  (X)33  times  'he  span  Mild 
steel  plating  forming  the  tops  of  cover*  ihall 
be  not  lees  In  thickness  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  spacing  of  stlSener*  of  8  millimetres 
1 0  34  Inches  I  If  that  be  greater  Pf)r  ships 
of  not  more  than  100  metres  1 338  f eet  i  In 
length  the  requirements  of  paragraph  i5)  of 
this  Regulation  are  applicable 

(8)  The  strength  and  stlfTnees  of  covers 
made  of  materials  other  than  mild  steel  shall 
be  equivalent  to  thoee  .of  mild  steel  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  .^dmlnl8tratlon 

Carriers  or  sockets 

(9)  Carriers  or  sockets  for  portable  beams 
shall  be  of  sut)stanUal  cotistructlon.  and 
shall  provide  means  for  the  efficient  fitting 
and  securing  of   the   beams      Where   roiling 


types  of  beams  are  used,  the  arrangements 
shall  ensure  that  the  beams  remain  properly 
in  fvosltlon  when  the  hatchway  Is  closed 
Cleats 
(10)  Cleats  shall  be  set  to  fit  the  taper  of 
the  wedges  They  shall  be  at  least  65  milli- 
metres (2' J  Inches)  wide  and  spaced  not 
more  than  600  millimetres  (33 '3  Inches) 
centre  to  centre;  the  cleats  along  each  side 
or  end  shall  be  not  more  than  150  millimetres 
18   Inches)    from  the  hatch  corners. 

Battens  and  wedges 
(111  Battens  and  wedges  shall  be  efficient 
and  In  gcxxl  condition  Wedges  shall  be  of 
tough  wixxl  or  other  equivalent  material 
They  shall  have  a  taper  of  not  more  than  1 
in  6  and  shaU  be  not  less  than  13  millimetres 
(  Vi  Inch  )   thick  at  the  toes 

Tarpaulins 

(12)  At  least  two  layers  of  tarpaulin  In 
good  condition  shall  be  provided  for  each 
hatchway  In  position  1  or  2  The  tarpaulins 
shall  be  waterproof  and  r>f  ample  strength. 
They  shall  be  of  a  material  of  at  least  an 
approved  standard  weight  and  quality. 

Security  of  hatchway  covers 

(13)  Por  all  hatchways  In  position  1  or  2 
steel  bars  or  other  equivalent  means  ahall 
be  provided  In  order  efficiently  and  Inde- 
pendently to  secure  each  section  of  hatchway 
covers  after  the  tarpaulins  are  battened 
down  Hatchway  covers  of  more  than  15 
metres  (4  9  feet)  In  length  shall  be  secured 
by  at  least  two  such  securing  appliances 

Regulation  16 
Hatchways  Closed  by  Weathertlght  Cover*  of 
Steel  or  Other  B^ulvalent  Material  Pitted 
With  Gaskets  and  Clamping  Device* 

Hatchway  coamings 
(1)  At  positions  1  and  3  the  height  above 
the  deck  of  hatchway  coaming*  fitted  with 
weathertlght  hatch  covers  of  steel  or  other 
equivalent  material  fitted  with  gaskets  and 
clamping  devices  shall  be  as  specified  In  Reg- 
ulation 15(  1 )  The  height  of  these  coaming* 
may  be  reduced,  or  the  coamings  omitted 
entirely,  on  condition  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  satisfied  that  the  safety  of  the  ship  Is 
not  thereby  Impaired  In  any  sea  conditions. 
Where  coamings  are  prtivlded  they  shall  be  of 
substantial  construction. 

Weathertlght  cover* 
|2|  Where  weathertlght  covers  are  of  mild 
steel  the  strength  shall  be  calculated  with 
assumed  loada  not  less  than  1  75  metric  tons 
per  square  metre  (358  p<Junds  per  square 
foot)  on  hatchways  In  position  1.  and  not 
less  than  1  30  metric  tons  per  square  metre 
(366  pounds  per  square  foot)  on  hatchway* 
In  position  3.  and  the  product  of  the  maxl- 
mimi  stress  thus  calculated  and  the  factor 
of  4  26  shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  ulti- 
mate strength  of  the  material  Tliey  shall 
be  so  designed  as  to  limit  the  deflection  to 
not  more  than  0  0028  times  the  span  under 
these  loads  Mild  steel  plating  forming  the 
tope  of  cover*  shall  be  not  less  In  thickness 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  spacing  of  stlfTeners 
or  8  millimetres  (0  24  Inches)  If  that  be 
greater  The  provisions  of  Regulation  15(5) 
are  applicable  for  ships  of  not  more  than 
100  metres   (328  feet)   In  length. 

(3)  The  strength  and  stiffness  of  cover* 
made  of  materials  other  than  mild  steel 
shall  be  equivalent  to  thoee  of  mild  steel 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration. 

Means  for  securing  weathertlgbtnees 

(4)  The  means  for  securing  and  maintain- 
ing weathertlgbtneaa  shall  be  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Administration.  The  arrange- 
ment* shall  ensure  that  the  tightness  can 
be  maintained  in  any  sea  conditions,  and 
for  this  purpoee  teats  for  tightness  shall  be 
required  at  the  Initial  stirvey.  and  may  be 
required  at  periodical  survey*  and  at  annual 
Inspections  or  at  more  frequent  Intervals. 


Regulation  17  I 
Machinery  Space  Openings 

(1)  Machinery  space  opening*  in  position 
1  or  2  shall  be  properly  framed  and  efficiently 
encloeed  by  steel  casings  of  ample  strength, 
and  where  the  casings  are  not  protected  by 
other  structures  their  strength  shall  be  spe- 
cially considered.  Access  opening*  In  such 
casings  shall  be  fitted  with  doors  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  Regulation  12(1), 
the  sills  of  which  shall  be  at  least  600  milli- 
metres (23'-,  Inches)  above  the  deck  If  In 
position  1.  and  at  least  380  millimetres  (15 
Inches)  above  the  deck  If  in  poeltlon  2.  Oth- 
cT  openings  In  such  casings  shall  be  fitted 
with  equivalent  covers,  permanently  attached 
in  their  proper  positions. 

(2)  Coamings  of  any  flddley,  funnel,  or 
machinery  space  ventilator  In  an  exposed 
position  on  the  freeboard  or  superstructure 
deck  shall  be  £is  high  above  the  deck  as  Is 
reasonable  and  practicable.  Plddley  open- 
ings shall  be  fitted  with  strong  covers  of  steel 
or  other  equivalent  material  permanently  at- 
tached In  their  proper  positions  and  capable 
of  being  secured  weathertlght. 

Regulation  18  ■ 
Ml.scellaneous    Openings    In    Freeboard    and 
it^uperstructure  Decks 

(1)  Manholes  and  flush  scuttles  In  posi- 
tion 1  or  2  or  within  superstructures  other 
than  enclosed  superstructures  shall  be  closed 
by  substantial  covers  capable  of  being  made 
watertight.  Unless  secured  by  closely  spaced 
bolts,  the  covers  shall  be  permanently  at- 
tached. 

(2)  Openings  In  freeboard  decks  other  than 
hatchways,  machinery  space  openings,  man- 
holes and  flush  scuttles  shall  be  protected 
by  an  enclosed  superstructure,  or  by  a  deck- 
house or  companlonway  of  equivalent 
strength  and  weathertlghtness.  Any  such 
opening  In  an  exposed  superstructure  deck 
or  In  the  top  of  a  deckhouse  on  the  freeboard 
deck  which  gives  access  to  a  space  below 
the  freeboard  deck  or  a  space  within  an  en- 
closed superstructure  shall  be  protected  by 
an  efficient  deckhouse  or  companlonway. 
Doorways  In  -such  deckhouses  or  companion- 
ways  shall  be  fitted  with  doors  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  Flegulatlon  12(1). 

(3)  In  position  1  the  height  above  the 
deck  of  sills  to  the  doorways  in  companion- 
ways  shall  be  at  least  600  millimetres  (23V4 
Inches).  In  position  2  they  shall  be  at  least 
380  millimetres  (15  Inches). 

Regulation  19   \ 
Ventilators 

(1)  Ventilators  In  position  1  or  2  to  speoes 
below  freeboard  decks  or  decks  of  encloeed 
superstructures  shall  have  coamings  of  steel 
or  other  equlv.ilent  material,  substantially 
constructed  and  efficiently  connected  to  the 
deck.  Where  the  coaming  of  any  ventilator 
exceeds  900  millimetres  (35%  inches)  In 
height    it    shall    be   specially   supported. 

(2)  Ventilators  passing  through  super- 
structures other  than  enclosed  superstruc- 
tures shall  have  substantially  constructed 
coamings  of  steel  or  other  equivalent  ma- 
terial at  the  freeboard  deck. 

(3)  Ventilators  In  position  1  the  coamings 
of  which  extend  to  more  than  4.6  metres 
(14  8  feet)  above  the  deck  and  in  position 
2  the  coamings  of  which  extend  to  more 
than  2  3  metres  (7  5  feet)  above  the  deck, 
need  not  be  fitted  with  closing  arrangements 
unless  specifically  required  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  Regulation,  ventilator  openings  shall 
be  provided  with  efficient  weathertlght  clos- 
ing appliances.  In  ships  of  not  more  than 
100  metres  (328  feet)  In  length  the  closing 
appliances  shall  be  permanently  attached: 
where  not  so  provided  In  other  ships,  they 
shall  be  conveniently  stowed  near  the  ven- 
Ulatora  to  which  they  are  to  be  fitted.    Ven- 


tilators In  position  1  shall  have  ooamings  of 
a  height  of  at  least  900  mlUlmetres  (35^^ 
Inches)  above  the  deck;  In  position  2  the 
coaming*  shall  be  of  a  height  at  least  760 
millimetres    (30   Inches)    above   the   deck. 

(5)  In  exposed  positions,  the  height  of 
coamings  may  be  required  to  be  Increased  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration. 

Regulation  20 
Air  Pipes 

Where  air  pipes  to  ballast  and  other  Unks 
extend  above  the  freeboard  or  superstruc- 
ture decks,  the  exposed  i>arts  of  the  pipes 
shall  be  of  substantial  construction;  the 
height  from  the  deck  to  the  point  where 
water  may  have  access  below  shall  be  at  least 
760  millimetres  (30  Inches)  on  the  freeboard 
deck  and  460  millimetres  (17Vi  inches)  on 
the  superstructure  deck.  Where  these 
heights  may  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  ship,  a  lower  height  may  be  approved, 
provided  the  Administration  Is  satisfied  that 
the  closing  arrangements  and  other  circum- 
stances Justify  a  lower  height.  Satisfactory 
means  permanently  attached,  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  closing  the  openings  of  the  air 
pipes. 

Regulation  21 

Cargo  Ports  and  Other  Similar  Openings 

(1)  Cargo  ports  and  other  similar  openings 
in  the  sides  of  ships  below  the  freet>oard  deck 
shall  be  fitted  with  doors  so  designed  as  to 
ensure  watertlghtness  and  structural  integ- 
rity commensurate  with  the  surrounding 
shell  plating.  The  number  of  such  openings 
shall  be  the  minimum  compatible  with  the 
design  and  proper  working  of  the  ship. 

(2)  Unless  permitted  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  lower  edge  of  such  openings  shall 
not  be  below  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
freeboard  deck  at  side,  which  has  at  its 
lowest  point  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper- 
most load  line. 

Regulation  22 

Scuppers,  Inlets  and  Discharges 

(1)  Discharges  led  through  the  shell  either 
from  spaces  below  the  freeboard  deck  or  from 
within  superstructures  and  deckhouses  on 
the  freeboard  deck  fitted  with  doors  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  Regulation  12 
shall  be  fitted  with  efficient  and  accessible 
means  for  preventing  water  from  passing  In- 
board. Normally  each  separate  discharge 
shall  have  one  automatic  non-return  valve 
with  a  positive  means  of  closing  it  from  a 
position  above  the  freeboard  deck.  Where. 
however,  the  vertical  distance  from  the  sum- 
mer load  waterllne  to  the  Inboard  end  of  the 
discharge  pipe  exceeds  0  01  L,  the  discharge 
may  have  two  automatic  non-return  valves 
without  positive  means  of  closing,  provided 
that  the  inboard  valve  is  always  accessible 
for  examination  under  service  conditions; 
where  that  vertical  distance  exceeds  0.02  L  a 
single  automatic  non-retvu-n  valve  without 
positive  means  of  closing  may  be  accepted 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  means  for  operating  the  positive 
action  valve  shall  be  readily  accessible  and 
provided  with  an  indicator  showing  whether 
the  valve  is  open  or  closed. 

(2)  In  manned  machinery  spaces  main  and 
auxiliary  sea  inlets  and  discharges  in  con- 
nexion with  the  operation  of  machinery  may 
be  controlled  locally.  The  controls  shall  be 
readily  aceeosible  and  shall  be  provided  with 
indicator*  showing  whether  the  valves  are 
open  or  closed. 

(3)  Scuppers  and  discharge  pipes  originat- 
ing at  any  level  and  penetrating  the  shell 
either  more  than  450  millimetres  (17 14 
inches)  below  the  freeboard  deck  or  less  than 
600  mlllimetrea  (33 Vi  Inches)  above  the  sum- 
mer load  waterllne  shall  be  provided  with  a 
nonreturn  valve  at  the  shell.  This  valve,  un- 
less required  by  paragraph  (1),  may  be 
omitted  if  the  piping  is  of  substantial  thlck- 
neae. 


(4)  Scuppers  leading  from  superstructures 
or  deckhouses  not  fitted  with  doors  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  Regulation  12 
shall  be  led  overboard. 

(5)  All  valves  and  shell  fittings  required  by 
this  Regulation  shall  be  of  steel,  bronze  or 
other  approved  ductile  material.  Valves  of 
ordinary  cast  iron  or  similar  material  are  not 
acceptable.  .^U  pipes  to  which  this  Regula- 
tion refers  shall  be  of  steel  or  other  equiva- 
lent material  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Regulation  23 
Side  Scuttles 

( 1 )  Side  scuttles  to  spaces  below  the  free- 
ixiard  deck  or  to  spaces  within  enclosed 
superstructures  shall  be  fitted  with  efficient 
hinged  inside  deadlights  arranged  so  that 
they  can  be  eflectlvely  closed  and  secured 
watertight. 

(2)  No  side  scuttle  shall  be  fitted  in  a  posi- 
tion so  that  its  sill  is  below  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  freeboard  deck  at  side  and 
having  Its  lowest  point  2  5  per  ceat  of  the 
breadth  (B)  above  the  load  waterllne,  or  500 
millimetres  (19i'i  Inches),  whichever  Is  the 
greater  distance. 

(3)  The  side  scuttles,  together  with  their 
gla-^ses,  If  fitted,  and  deadlights,  shall  be  of 
substantial  and  approved  construction. 

Regulation  24 
Freeing  Ports 

(1)  Where  bulwarks  on  the  weather  por- 
tions of  freeboard  or  superstructure  decks 
form  wells,  ample  provision  shall  be  made  for 
rapidly  freeing  the  decks  of  water  and  for 
draining  them.  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Regulation,  the 
minimum  freeing  port  area  (A)  on  each  side 
of  the  ship  for  each  well  on  the  freeboard 
deck  shall  be  that  given  by  the  following 
formulae  In  cases  where  the  sheer  in  way 
of  the  well  Is  standard  or  greater  than  stand- 
ard. The  minimum  area  for  each  well  on 
superstructure  decks  shall  be  one-half  of  the 
area  given  by  the  formulae. 

Where  the  length  of  bulwark  (I)  in  the 
well  Is  20  metres  or  less 

A  =  0.7 -I- 0.035/  (square  metres) 

Where  I  exceeds  20  metres 

A  =  0.071  (square  metres) 
I  need  in  no  case  be  taken  as  greater  than 
0.7  L. 

If  the  bulwark  is  more  than  1.2  metres  In 
average  height  the  required  area  shall  be 
Increased  by  0.0C4  square  metre  per  metre 
of  length  of  well  for  each  0.1  metre  differ- 
ence in  height.  If  the  bulwark  is  less  than 
0.9  metre  In  average  height,  the  required 
area  may  be  decreased  by  0.004  square  metre 
per  metre  of  length  of  well  for  each  0.1  metre 
difference  In  height. 
Or, 

Where  the  length  of  bulwark  (I)  in  the 
well  is  66  feet  or  less 

A  =  76-0  li5i  (square  feet) 

Where  I  exceeds  66  feet 

A  =  0.23Z  (square  feet) 
I  need  in  no  case  be  taken  as  greater  than 
0.7  L. 

If  the  bulwark  Is  more  than  3.9  feet  in 
average  height  the  required  area  shall  be  in- 
creased by  0.04  square  feet  per  foot  of  length 
of  well  for  each  foot  difference  in  height.  If 
the  bulwark  Is  less  than  3  feet  in  average 
height,  the  required  area  may  be  decreased  by 
0.04  square  feet  per  foot  of  length  for  each 
foot  difference  in  height. 

(2)  In  ships  with  no  sheer  the  calculated 
area  shall  be  Increased  by  50  per  cent. 
Where  the  sheer  Is  less  than  the  standard  the 
percentage  shall  be  obtained  by  interpolation. 

(3)  Where  a  ship  Is  fitted  with  a  trunk 
which  does  not  comply  with  the  reqtilre- 
mentfi  of  Regulation  36(  1)  (e)  or  where  con- 
tinuous or  substantially  continuous  hatch- 
way side  co€unlngs  are  fitted  between  de- 
tached superstructures  the  minimum  area  of 
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the  freeing  port  openings  shall  b«  calculated 
from  the  following   Table. 


that  It  leads  to  a  space  or  passageway  which 
U  as  strongly  constructed  aa  the  casing  and 
Is  separated  from  the  etairway  to  the  engine 


Type  "B"  ships 
(5)    All  ships   which  do   not  come   within 
the  Drovlalons   neeardlnK  T\v>e  "A"  ships   In 
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Freeboard  increases  over  tabular  freeboard 
for  type  B  ships,  for  ships  with  hatch  cov- 
ers   not   rcimnliiinn   inith    reniilnttnnt    IKiTX 


Tablz  a.— Freeboard  table  for  type  A  ships      Table  A. 
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Um  freeing  port  openlaKB  shail  be  calculated 
from   tbe   following    Table : 


Breadth  of  hatchway 

Area  of  freeing  por«e 

or    trunk    In    rela- 

in relation  to  the 

tion  to  the  breadth 

total  area  of  the 

of  ihlp 

bulwarks 

40%  or  less 

20% 

75%  or  more 

10% 

The  area  of  freeing  ports  at  Intermediate 
breadtha  sriAll  be  obtained  by  linear  Inter- 
polation 

(4)  la  »hlp«  having  superstructures  which 
are  open  at  either  or  both  ends,  adequate 
provision  for  freeing  the  space  within  such 
•up«rstructures  shti.l  be  provided  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Administration. 

(8)  The  :<>wer  edges  of  the  freeing  pmrts 
shall  be  as  near  the  deck  as  practicable. 
Two-thirds  jI  the  freeing  port  area  required 
shall  be  provided  in  the  half  of  the  well  near- 
est the  lowest  point  of  the  sheer  curve. 

(6)  A!',  such  'jpenlngs  In  the  bulwarts 
shall  be  pr  tected  by  rails  or  bars  spaced  ap- 
proximately 230  mllUmetrea  9  Inchea  i  apart. 
IS  shutters  \ie  fitted  '.o  freeing  p<^jr'-«.  tunple 
clearance  sf.all  be  provided  tti  prevent  Juni- 
mlng.  Hlr.j^pjt  il..c:  :.ave  plrvs  or  bearings  of 
noncorrr>tl;b>  n.ivr;;!.!  If  shutters  are 
fitted  with  securing  appliances,  theae  !.ppll- 
ances  shall  be  if  approved  construction. 
Rf.julation  25 
Protection  of  the  Crew 

(1)  The  strength  of  the  deckhouse*  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew  shall  be 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administration. 

(3)  Efficient  guard  rails  or  bulwarks  shall 
b«  fllted  on  all  exp<«ed  parts  of  the  freeboard 
and  superstructure  decks  The  height  of  the 
bulwarks  or  guard  rails  shall  be  at  least  1 
metre  (39'-j  inches  i  from  the  deck,  provided 
that  where  th'.a  height  would  Interfere  wr.h 
the  normal  operation  of  the  ship,  a  les>er 
height  may  be  approved  If  the  Administra- 
tion Is  satisfied  that  adequate  protection  la 
provided 

(3)  The  opening  below  the  lowes*  course 
(Sf  the  guarl  rails  shall  not  exceed  230  mllU- 
metrea ■)  inches)  The  other  courses  shall 
b«  not  more  than  380  mlUlmetree  i  15  Inches  i 
apart  In  the  case  of  ships  with  rounded 
gunwales  the  guard  rail  supports  shall  be 
placed  on  the  flat  of  the  deck 

(4)  Satisfactory  means  (In  the  form  of 
guard  rails  life  linen,  gangways  or  underdeck 
pasaagea  etc  i  shall  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection •  f  the  crew  In  getting  to  and  from 
their  quarters  the  machinery  space  and  all 
other  parts  used  In  the  nece«8ary  w'lrk  of 
the  ship 

(5)  Deck  :-argo  carried  .'n  any  ship  shall 
be  so  striwed  that  any  opening  which  is  in 
way  of  the  cargo  and  whl-h  gives  acceea  to 
and  from  the  crew's  quarters,  the  machinery 
space  and  all  other  parts  used  In  the  nec«»- 
sary  work  of  the  ship,  can  be  properly  closed 
and  secured  against  the  admission  of  water 
Effective  protection  for  the  rr<"w  in  the  form 
of  guard  rails  or  life  lines  shaM  be  provided 
above  the  deck  cargo  if  there  Is  no  conven- 
ient passage  on  or  below  the  deck  of  the  ship 

Rj'^lacUm  26 

Special  Condition*  of   .\88tgnment  for  Type 
"A-   Ships 
Machinery  casings 
(1)    Machinery  cajiings  on  Type     A"  ships 
as  defined  '.n  RefT-iiitlon  21  thai:   be  protect- 
ed by  an   er.-;.)«ed  p.N  .p  or  bridge    of  at  least 
standard  height    or  bv  a  deckhouse  of  equal 
height     and     »qulva'.ent    strength,     provided 
that   machinery    casings    miy    be   exposed    If 
there   are    no    openings   giving   dlr«ct    access 
from   the    freeboard   deck    to   the   machinery 
^•ce.     A  do<jr  complying  with   the  requlre- 
meiita   of    Regulation    12    may.    however,    be 
permitted  in  the  machinery  casing,  provided 


that  It  leads  u\>  a  space  ir  passageway  which 
Is  as  strongly  conilructed  as  the  cnalng  and 
1*  separated  from  the  stairway  to  the  engine 
roocn  by  a  second  weathertight  door  of  steel 
or  other  equivalent  material. 

Oangway  and  access 
(3)  An  efficiently  constructed  fore  and  aft 
permanent  gangway  of  sufficient  strength 
shall  be  fitted  on  Type  "A"  ships  at  the  level 
of  the  superstructure  deck  between  the  p>oop 
and  the  midship  bridge  or  deckhouse  where 
fitted,  or  equivalent  means  of  access  shall 
be  provided  to  carry  out  the  pur;>ose  of  the 
gangway,  ruch  aa  passages  below  deck.  Else- 
where, and  on  Type  "A"  ships  without  a 
midship  bridge,  arrangements  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Administration  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  safeguard  the  crew  In  reaching  all 
parts  used  In  the  necessary  work  of  the  ship. 

(3)  Safe  and  satisfactory  access  from  the 
gangway  level  shall  t>e  available  between 
separate  crew  accommodations  and  also  be- 
tween crew  accommodations  and  the  ma- 
chinery space. 

Hatchways 

(4)  ETxposed  hatchways  on  the  freeboard 
and  forecastle  decks  or  on  the  tops  of  ex- 
pansion trunks  on  Type  "A"  ships  shall  be 
provided  with  efficient  watertight  covers  of 
steel  or  other  equivalent  material. 

Freeing  arrangements 
iSi  Type  "A"  ships  with  bulwarks  shall 
have  open  rails  fitted  for  at  least  half  the 
length  of  the  exposed  {>arta  of  the  weather 
deck  or  other  effective  freeing  arrangements. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  sheer  strake  shall  be 
kept  aa  low  as  practicable. 

(fl)  Where  superstructures  are  connected 
by  trunks,  open  rails  shall  be  fitted  for  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  exi>oeed  parts  of  tbe  free- 
board deck. 

CHAjTn  m.  mxKBOAJuis 
Regulation  27 
Typee  of  Ships 
( 1 )    For   the   purixwes   of   freeboard   com- 
putation  shipa   shall    be   divided   Into   Type 
"A"  and  Type  "B". 

Type  "A"  ahlpe 
(2i  A  typo  "A"  ship  Is  one  which  Is 
designed  to  carry  only  liquid  cargoes  In  bulk, 
and  In  which  cargo  tanks  have  only  small 
access  openings  cloeed  by  watertight  gasketed 
covers  of  steel  or  equivalent  material.  Such 
a  ship  neceeaarlly  has  the  following  Inherent 
features 

(a)  high  Integrity  of  the  exposed  deck:  and 

(b)  high  degree  of  safety  against  fioodlng. 
resulting  from  the  low  permeability  of  loaded 
cargo  spaces  and  the  degree  of  subdivision 
usually  provided. 

(3)  A  type  "A"  ship.  If  over  150  metres  (492 
feet)  in  length,  and  designed  to  have  empty 
comfmrtments  when  loaded  to  her  summer 
load  waterllne.  shall  be  able  to  withstand  the 
flooding  of  any  one  of  these  empty  com- 
partments at  an  assumed  permeability  of  0  95. 
and  remain  afloat  In  a  condition  of  equilib- 
rium considered  to  be  satisfactory  by  the 
Administration.  In  such  a  ship,  over  225 
metree  (738  feet)  In  length,  the  machinery 
space  shall  be  treated  as  a  floodable  compart- 
ment but  with  a  permeability  of  0  85. 

For  the  guidance  of  Administrations  the 
following  Umlts  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory: 

(a)  Tbe  final  waterllne  after  flooding  Is 
below  the  lower  edge  of  any  opening  through 
which  progressive  flooding  may  take  place. 

(  b )  The  maximum  single  of  heel  due  to  un- 
symmetrlcal  flooding  Is  of  the  order  of  15' 

(c)  The  metacentric  height  In  the  flooded 
condition  Is  positive. 

(4)  A  Type  "A"  ship  shall  be  assigned  a 
freeboard  not  leea  than  that  based  on  Table  A 
of  Regulation  28. 


Type  "B"  ships 

(5)  All  shlpe  which  do  not  come  within 
the  provisions  regarding  T>pe  "A  "  ships  In 
paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)  of  this  Regulation 
shall  be  considered  as  Type  "B"  ships. 

(8)  Type  "B"  ships,  which  In  position  1 
have  hatchways  fitted  with  hatch  cuvers  com- 
plying w^lth  the  requirements  of  Regulations 
15(7)  or  16  shall,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
gfraphs  (7)  to  (10)  Inclusive  of  this  Regu- 
lation, be  assigned  freeboards  based  on  Table 
B  of  RegulaUon  28. 

(7)  Any  Type  "B"  ships  of  over  1(X)  metres 
(328  feet)  In  length  may  be  assigned  free- 
boards less  than  those  required  under  pitni- 
graph  (6)  of  this  Regulation  provided  that. 
In  relation  to  the  amount  of  reduction 
granted,  the  Administration  Is  satisfied  that: 

(a)  the  measures  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crew  are  adequate; 

(b)  the  freeing  arrangements  are  adequate; 

(c)  the  covers  In  positions  1  and  2  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  Regulation  16  and 
have  adequate  strength;  special  care  being 
given  to  their  sealing  and  securing  arrange- 
ments, 

(d)  the  ship,  when  loaded  to  her  summer 
load  waterllne,  will  remain  afloat  In  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  equilibrium  after  flood- 
ing of  any  single  damaged  compartment  at 
an  asstimed  permeability  of  0.95  excluding 
the  machinery  space;  and 

(e)  In  such  a  ship,  over  225  metree  (738 
feet)  In  length,  the  machinery  space  shall 
be  treated  as  a  floodable  compartment  but 
with  a  permeability  of  0.85. 

For  the  guidance  of  Administrations  In  ap- 
plying sub-fjaragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
paragraph  the  limits  given  In  sub-paragraphs 
(3)  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  may  be  regarded  aa 
satisfactory. 

The  relevant  calculations  may  be  based 
upKin   the    following   main    assumptions: 

the  vertical  extent  of  damage  Is  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  ship; 

the  penetration  of  damage  Is  not  more  than 
B/5: 

no  main  transverse  bulkhead  Is  damaged; 

the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above 
the  base  line  Is  assessed  allowing  for  homo- 
geneoiis  loading  of  cargo  holds,  and  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  designed  capacity  of  con- 
sumable fluids  and  stores,  etc. 

(8)  In  calculating  the  freeboards  for 
Type  "B"  ships  which  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  Regu- 
lation, the  values  from  Table  B  of  Regula- 
tion 28  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the 
"B"  and  "A"  tabular  values  for  the  appro- 
priate ship  lengths. 

(9)  The  reduction  In  tabular  freeboard 
allowed  under  paragraph  (8)  of  this  Regula- 
tion may  be  Increased  up  to  the  total  differ- 
ence between  the  values  in  Table  A  and 
those  In  Table  B  of  Regulation  28  on  condi- 
tion that  the  ship  compiles  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Regulation  26  (1).  (2).  (3). 
(5)  and  (6),  as  If  It  were  a  Type  "A"  ship. 
and  further  compiles  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  7(a)  to  (d)  Inclusive  of  this  Reg- 
ulation except  that  the  reference  In  sub- 
paragraph (d)  to  the  flooding  of  any  single 
damaged  compartment  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  the  fl(x>dlns  of  any  two  adja- 
cent fore  and  aft  compartments,  neither  of 
which  Is  the  machinery  space  Also  any 
s\ich  ship  of  over  225  metres  (738  feet)  In 
length,  when  loaded  to  her  summer  load 
waterllne  shall  remain  afloat  In  a  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  equilibrium  after  tlcxxllnK 
of  the  machinery  space,  taken  alone,  at  un 
assumed  permeability  of  0  85 

(10 1  Type  "B"  ships,  which  In  position  1 
have  hatchways  fitted  with  hatch  covers 
which  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Regulation  15.  other  than  paragraph  i7i. 
shall  be  assigned  freeboardi  based  upon 
the  values  given  In  Table  B  of  Regulation 
38  Increased  by  the  values  given  In  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


freeboard  increases  over  tabular  freeboard 
for  type  B  ships,  for  ships  with  hatch  cov- 
ers not  complying  with  regulations  15(7) 
or  16 


Tablz  a.— Freeboard  table  for  type  A  shipa     Table  a. 


Length  of 
ship 


Free-  Length  Frw-  Length  Free- 
board of  ship  iMiar.l  of  ship  board 
increase  increase  increase 


Mcteri 

I  J*  and 
below... 

loe 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

IIA 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

12B 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

136 

13« 

137 

138 


MiUi- 

meteri 

50 
52 
&5 
S7 
fi9 
62 
64 
68 
70 
73 
76 
80 
84 
87 
81 
SS 
90 

103 

V» 

112 

116 

121 

128 

131 

136 

142 

147 

153 

159 

164 

170 


Mrtert 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 


MilU- 
meters 

175 
181 
186 
191 
196 
201 
206 
210 
215 
219 
224 
228 
232 
236 
240 
244 
247 

251 

254 

258 

281 

264 

287 

270 

273 

275 

278 

280 

283 

285 

287 


Miat- 

Meters  ,  meteri 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
17« 
180 
181 
182 

is;i 

184 

1^5 
186 
1K7 
188 

i^y 
lyo 
i«i 

192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


290 

292 

294 

197 

299 

301 

304 

306 

308 

311 

313 

315 

318 

320 

322 

325 

327 

329 

332 

334 

330 

339 

341 

343 

346 

348 

350 

353 

355 

357 

358 


Note.— Freeboards  at  Interineiliate  lengths  of  ship 
shall  be  obtained  by  linear  interpolation.  Ships  ahove 
200  meters  In  length  shall  bo  dealt  with  by  the  Adminis- 
trations. 

Freeboard  increase  over  tabular  freeboard  for 
type  B  shtpa,  for  ships  with  hatch  covers 
not  complying  with  regulations  15{7)  or  16 


Length  of  ship 


Feet 
350  and 
below 

360 

370 

380 

390 

400 

410 

420 

430 

440 

450 

460 

470 

480 

490 

600 


Freeboard 
Increase 


Jnehet 

ZO 
^3 
2.6 
29 
3.3 
3.7 
4.2 
4.7 
(  6.2 
5.8 
6.4 
7.0 
7.6 
8.2 
6.7 
9.2 


Length 
of  ship 


Free  bawd 

increase 


leet 

£10 
620 
530 
540 
550 
560 
570 
5*0 
690 
600 
610 
620 
630 
640 
650 
6<JU 


Inches 

9.6 

10.0 

ia4 

10.7 
11.0 
U.4 
11.8 
12.1 
12.5 
12.8 
13.1 
13.4 
13.6 
13.9 
14.  1 
14.3 


Freeboards  at  Intermediate  lengths  of  ship 
shall  be  obtained  by  linear  Interpolation. 

Ships   above   660   feet   In    length   shall   be 
dealt  with   by   the  Administrations. 

(11)  A  lighter,  barge  or  other  ship  without 
Independent  means  of  propulsion  shall  be 
assigned  a  freeboard  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  these  Regulations.  However, 
m  the  case  of  barges  which  are  unmanned 
the  requirements  of  Regulations  25,  26  (2) 
and  (3)  and  39  shall  not  apply.  Such  un- 
manned barges  which  have  on  the  freeboard 
deck  only  .email  access  openings  closed  by 
weathertlght  gxsketed  covers  of  steel  or 
equivalent  material  may  be  assigned  free- 
boards 25  per  cent  less  than  those  calculated 
In  accordance  with  these  Regulations. 
Regulation  28 
Freeboard  Tables  ' 
Type  "A"  ships 

(1)  The  tabular  freeboard  for  Type  "A" 
ships  shall  be  determined  from  the  follow- 
ing Uble: 


Length  of 
ship 


Meteri 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
53 
54 
66 
56 
67 
68 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
161 
152 
153 
164 
155 
166 
157 
158 
169 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
264 
265 
266 
287 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
276 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
288 


Free- 
board 


Afi«i- 
meteri 
200 
208 
217 
226 
233 
242 
250 
268 
267 
275 
283 
292 
300 
308 
316 
325 
334 
344 
354 
364 
374 
385 
396 
408 
420 
432 
443 
455 
467 
478 
490 
503 
616 
530 
644 
1,616 
1,632 
1,650 
1,667 
1,684 
1,702 
1,719 
1,736 
1,763 
1,770 
1,787 
1,803 
1,820 
1,837 
1,853 
1,870 
1,886 
1,903 
1,919 
1,935 
1,962 
1,968 
1,984 
2,  (MO 
2,016 
2,032 
2.048 
2,064 
2,080 
2,096 
2.111 
2,128 
2,141 
2,155 
2,169 
2,184 
2,198 
2,212 
2,226 
2,240 
2,254 
2,268 
2,281 
2,294 
2,307 
3,095 
3,101 
3,106 
3,112 
3,117 
123 
128 
133 
138 
143 
148 
163 
158 
3,163 
3,167 
3,172 
3,176 
3,181 
3,186 
3,189 
3,194 
3,198 
S,202 


Length 
of  ship 


Meters 
69 
60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 


HS 
69 
90 
91 
92 
93 
174 
175 
17ti 
177 
178 
179 
ISO 
181 
182 
IKi 
184 
185 
186 
1S7 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
306 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


Free- 
board 


Mm- 

meters 
559 
573 
587 
tidO 
613 
626 
63'J 
(&i 
666 
680 
69:i 
706 
720 
733 
746 
760 
773 
786 
81 KJ 
814 
828 
841 
855 
869 
883 
897 
911 
9'Jt; 
940 
9,55 
969 
984 
999 
1.014 
1.029 
2.32(1 
2,332 
2,345 
2,357 
2.369 
2.  381 
2,393 
2.  405 
2.411.. 
2.  4-.N 
2,  44u 
2,  451 
2,463 
2,474 
2.  486 
2.497 
2.  508 
2.  519 
2.  530 
2.  ,541 

2,55;; 

2.  662 

2,  572 

2.  582 

2,  692 

2.  6(i2 

2.612 

2,  622 

2,  632 

2,641 

2.650 

2.  659 

2,669 

2,678 

2,687 

2.696 

2,705 

2,714 

2.723 

2,r32 

2,741 

2,749 

2,758 

2,767 

2,  775 

3,2.54 

3,258 

3.262 

3,266 

270 

274 

278 

281 

285 

2H8 

3  2<»2 

3.295 

3.298 


Length 
of  ship 


2(>455 

-Freeboard  table  for  type  A  ships — 
Continued 


Free- 
board 


Meter. 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
l'J6 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
226 
226 
227 
2-28 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
•2:15 
236 
237 
■238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
2^.0 
261 
252 
253 
254 
255 
266 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
2ia 
332 
3.33 
334 
335 
336 
XiT 
338 
3,39 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 


3.302 

345 

3.305 

346 

3,308 

347 

3,312 

348 

3.316 

349 

3.318 

350 

3,  322 

351 

3,325 

352 

3,328 

353 

3,331 

354 

MiUi- 
vieters 
1,044 
l.a59 
1.  074 
1.089 
1,  ia5 
1.120 
1,135 
1,151 
1,166 
1.181 
1.196 
1.212 
1.228 
1.244 
1.  260 
1.276 
I.2J3 
l,3(.i'» 
1,326 
1,342 
1,359 
1,376 
1.392 
1.409 
1.426 
1.442 
1,4.'>9 
1,476 
1.494 
1.511 
1.528 
1,546 
1,563 
1.680 
1,598 
2,784 
2,792 
2,801 
2,809 
2,817 
2,825 
2,833 
2,841 
2,489 
2,857 
2,865 
2,872 
2,880 
2,888 
2,895 
2.903 
2,910 
2,918 
2,925 
2,932 
2  939 
2.946 
2.953 
2.959 
2,966 
2.973 
2.979 
2,980 
2,993 
3.000 
3.006 
3,012 
3,018 
3,  024 
3,030 
3.  036 
3.042 
3.  M8 
3.  «4 
3.060 
3.066 
3.072 
3.078 
3.084 
3.089 
3.  3'.3 
3,  3m 
3,368 
3,371 
3,  373 
3.  375 
3.  378 
3,  380 
3.382 
3,386 
3.387 
3,389 
3.392 
3. 394 
3,  396 
3.399 
3.  401 
3,403 
3,  4Cfl 
3.408 
3,410 
3.412 
3.414 


Length  of 

Free- 

Length 

Free- 

Length 

Free- 

ship 

board 

of  ship 

board 

of  ship 

board 

MiUi- 

MiUi- 

MiUi- 

Mtleri 

mettri 

Meteri 

melert 

Meiers 

meteri 

287 

3,207 

321 

3,334 

355 

3,416 

288 

3,211 

322 

3,337 

366 

3,418 

289 

3,215 

323 

3,339 

357 

3,420 

290 

3.220 

324 

3,342 

368 

3,422 

291 

3,224 

325 

3,345 

359 

3,423 

292 

3,228 

326 

3,347 

360 

3,4'25 

293 

3,233 

327 

3,350 

361 

3,427 

294 

3,237 

328 

3,353 

362 

3. 428 

295 

3,241 

3.'9 

3,355 

363 

3,430 

296 

3,246 

330 

3.358 

304 

3,432 

297 

3,250 

331 

3.361 

365 

3,433 

Freeboards  at  intermediate  lengths  of  ship 
shall  be  obtained  by  linear  Interpolation. 

Ships  above  365  metres  in  length  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Administrations, 

Table  A. — Freeboard  table  for  type  A  shipa 


Length  of 

Free- 

Lengt 

ship 

board 

of  shi 

Feet 

Inchei 

Feet 

80 

8.0 

460 

90 

8.9 

470 

100 

9.8 

480 

110 

10.6 

490 

120 

11.9 

600 

130 

13.0 

510 

140 

14.2 

620 

150 

15  5 

530 

160 

16.9 

640 

170 

18.3 

560 

180 

19.8 

660 

190 

21.3 

570 

200 

22.9 

580 

210 

24.5 

690 

220 

26.2 

600 

230 

27.8 

610 

240 

29.5 

620 

250 

31.1 

630 

260 

32.8 

640 

270 

34.6 

650 

•280 

36.3 

660 

290 

38.0 

670 

300 

39.7 

680 

310 

41.4 

690 

320 

43.2 

700 

330 

46,0 

710 

340 

46.9 

720 

350 

48,8 

730 

360 

50,7 

740 

370 

62.7 

750 

380 

54.7 

760 

390 

66.8 

770 

400 

68.8 

780 

410 

60.9 

790 

420 

62.9 

800 

430 

66,0 

810 

440 

67.0 

820 

450 

69,1 

830 

Free- 
board 


Inchei 

71,1 

73,1 

75.1 

77.1 

79.0 

80.9 

82  7 

84.5 

86.3 

88.0 

89.6 

91.1 

92.6 

94.1 

95.5 

96.9 

98.3 

99.6 

100.9 

102.1 

103.3 

104.4 

105.5 

106.6 

107.7 

108 

109, 

110, 

111, 


Length 
of  ship 


112 

113 

114 

116 

116.1 

117.0 

117.8 

118.6 

119.3 


Feet 
840 
860 
860 
870 
880 
890 
900 
910 
920 
930 
940 
950 
960 
970 
980 
990 
1,000 
1,010 
1,020 
1.030 
1,040 
LOiO 
1,060 
1,070 
1,080 
1,090 
1,100 
1,110 
1,120 
1,130 
1,140 
1.150 
1,160 
1,170 
1.180 
1,190 
1.200 


Free- 
board 


Inchei 
120.1 
120.7 
121.4 
122.1 
122.7 
123.4 
124.0 
124.6 
125.2 
126.7 
128.2 
126.7 
127.2 
127.7 
128.1 
128.6 
129.0 
129.4 
129  9 
130.3 
130.7 
131.0 
131.4 
131.7 
132.0 
132.3 
132.6 
132.  S 
133.2 
133.5 
133.8 
134.0 
i;i4,3 
134.5 
134.7 
136.0 
135.2 


Freeboards  at  intermediate  lengths  of  ship 
shall  be  obtained  by  linear  interpolation. 

Ships  above   1200  feet  In   length  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Administrations. 
Type  "B"  ships 

(2)  The  tabular  freeboard  for  Typo  "B" 
ships  shall  be  determined  from  the  followlna 
table:  ^ 

Table  B.— Freeboard  table  for  type  B  shipa 


Ltngth  of 

Free- 

Length 

Free- 

Length 

Free- 

ship 

board 

of  ship 

board 

of  ship 

board 

MiUi- 

MiUi- 

MiUi- 

Meters 

meters 

Meters 

meters 

Meiers 

meters 

24 

200 

69 

559 

94 

1. 154 

25 

208 

60 

673 

95 

l,ir2 

26 

217 

61 

687 

96 

1, 190 

27 

225 

62 

601 

97 

1,209 

28 

233 

63 

615 

98 

1   229 

29 

242 

64 

629 

99 

1.250 

30 

260 

66 

644 

100 

1,271 

31 

258 

66 

659 

101 

1,293 

32 

267 

67 

674 

102 

1,315 

33 

275 

88 

6Sf) 

103 

i.;«7 

34 

283 

69 

705 

104 

1,359 

35 

292 

70 

721 

105 

1,380 

36 

300 

71 

738 

106 

1,40! 

37 

308 

72 

754 

107 

1,421 

38 

316 

73 

799  1 

108 

1,440 

26456 
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-Freeboard  table  for  type  B  »Mp*— 
Continued 


LancthoT       Kr«»-    lL«ngth     Fr«»- 
(Eip  txiard     o(  9tUp     board 


m 

41 

i4 
46 
4« 

47 

m 
m 

B0 
Si 

m 
a 

14 
M 

as 

MO 

in 
i» 

IM 

IM 
U5 
IM 
117 
Ui 
1» 
140 
141 
143 
14S 
144 
144 
144 
147 
Ml 
14t 
ISO 

in 
ua 

UI 
U4 
IM 

IM 
U7 
IH 
IN 
140 
MI 

la 

14* 
104 
IW 
IM 
1C7 
Mi 
IM 
170 

m 

179 
Bl 
M4 
Ml 


370 
271 

m 
m 

IM 

>7t 

no 

177 
ITS 
370 


M4 

Mi 

H7 


M7 


MUti- 
maert 

U4 
144 
>M 

3«4 

r* 

408 
«X> 
433 
443 
iSS 
M7 
478 
400 
MB 
U4 
430 
644 

i.no 

1.901 
1,931 
1.940 
1.9M 
1.97fl 
2.000 
2,021 
2.043 
2.065 
2.087 
2,100 
X130 
2,151 
2.171 
2,190 
2,209 
2,239 
3.250 
2.2n 
2.299 
3,815 
2.334 
2.354 

2.rs 

XM4 
3.418 
2,440 
3.440 
2.480 
2.500 
2.530 
2.540 
2.540 
2,580 
2.500 
2.420 
3.440 
3.000 
3.480 
3.498 
3.714 
2,735 
2.754 
3.774 
4.201 
4,314 
4,337 
4.340 
4,353 
4.344 
4,270 
4.3W 
4.303 
4.315 
«.»7 
4,3» 
4,350 
4,803 
4.373 
4.385 
4,397 
4.«8 
4,430 
4.433 
4.443 
4.455 
4,487 
4.478 
4.490 
4,i(B 
4.513 
4. 535 
4,587 
4,548 
1600 
4,572 
4.583 
4.  »5 


UHtri 

74 
75 
70 
77 
TS 
"V 
SO 

<-• 

S3 
»4 
S5 
M 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
93 
98 
174 
175 
170 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
ISO 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
193 
183 
194 
195 
190 
197 
198 
190 
300 
301 
202 
208 
204 
206 
200 
207 
208 
200 
ilO 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
298 
299 
800 
801 
302 
303 
3M 
Ml", 
*., 
307 
8» 
809 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
315 
817 
318 
319 
S20 
821 
322 
323 
3i:4 
J.  A 

!." 
Xi!^ 
SM 
»0 
331 


mtltr* 
784 
800 
810 
S33 
tVl 

trtM 
sh: 

906 
923 

942 
900 
978 
990 
1.015 
1.034 
1,054 
1.075 
1.096 
1.  U« 
1.135 
2.795 
2.815 
2,885 
^855 
2,873 
X805 
2.915 
2,933 
2.963 
2,970 
2.988 
8. 007 
3.025 
3.044 
3.082 
3,080 
3.008 
3,116 
3,134 
3.151 
3.167 
3.185 
3.203 
8.219 
8,235 
8,249 
8,204 
3,280 
3.296 
3.313 
3.330 
3.347 
3.363 
3.380 
3.307 
3.413 
3,430 
3,445 
3,400 
3,475 
3,490 
3,506 
3.530 
3.537 
3,554 
4.607 
4.618 
4,630 
4.643 
4.654 
4.666 
4.  ■5-''^ 
4.  'isf, 

4.:u4 

4.714 
4.73S 

4.736 
4.748 
4,7S7 
4.768 
4.T79 
4,790 
4.801 
4.S12 
4,«3 
4.834 
4.844 
4.856 
4.  MO 
4,  S7S 
4.  IW) 
4,  tW) 
4,  *^ 
4  f.'( 
4.  «tl 
4.M3 

4.965 


L«agtb|  Fr«e- 
o( ihlp  !  board 


Mtttrt 

low 
no 
111 

112 

113 

114 

lis 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
123 
123 
124 
125 
120 
127 
128 
219 
230 
231 
222 
223 
234 
335 
230 
227 
228 
239 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
2S8 
239 
240 
241 
343 
343 
344 
245 
246 
347 
348 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
25S 
259 
200 
261 
203 
263 
332 
333 
334 
835 
336 
337 
IW 
i(v 

J4. 

34, 
343 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
850 
851 
353 
363 
864 
355 
356 
35- 
3.S« 

t» 

.*. 
3<U 
3iM 
865 


MUH- 

mtttri 
1.459 
1.479 
1,500 
1.521 
1,643 
1.506 
1.587 
1.009 
1.680 
1.651 
1.671 
l.OWO 
1.  7U« 
1.729 
1.750 
1.771 
1.793 
1.815 
1.837 
1.850 
8.  .570 
3,580 
3.601 
3.615 
3.630 
3.045 
3.600 
3.475 
3,090 
3,705 
3,720 
3,735 
3.750 
3.756 
3.780 
3.796 
3.808 
3.831 
3.835 
3.849 
3.864 
3.880 
3.893 
3.006 
8.9'.« 
8.«4 
3,949 
3.065 
3.V78 
3.W2 
4.  CU6 
4.C18 
4.C32 
4.045 
4.068 
4,072 
4.085 
4.0W 
4,112 
4.125 
4.139 
4.153 
4.166 
4.177 
4.  189 
4,975 
4.985 
4,995 
5.006 
5.015 
5.025 
5.035 
'  .45 
'.,  '•',5 
i.  J65 
6.075 
5.086 
5,097 
5.108 
5,119 
5.130 
5,140 
5,150 
5,160 
6,170 
5.180 
5.190 
5.200 
5.210 
5.220 
5.230 
5.240 
5.250 
5.260 
5.26H 

1.  :T'> 

^,  :m.* 
■,.  -•>• 
5.303 


Norm.— Free bo«rtl-4    it    int*r::ie<U4t«    leniftfis   of  itilp 
b*  obtained  hy  linear  '.nlcr'^iul&tlon      .'^hl;«  .thors 
In  length  iball  be  JdhJI  wltb   by  '.hf  Ki- 
•oni 


TasL£  B. — rreeboard  table  for 

type  B  ihipi 

Lrnctbof 

Fr^ 

Leofth 

Fr«a- 

Laogtb 

Free- 

thlp 

boud 

olibip 

baud 

ofihlp 

board 

Fm 

l*cJUt 

Fut 

I»ek4i 

Ftl 

IncKti 

M 

8.0 

440 

83.1 

840 

161.  i; 

90 

8.9 

470 

85.0 

850 

16XH 

100 

9.8 

480 

88.1 

800 

104.3 

110 

10  8 

490 

9ao 

870 

I6&.U 

120 

11.9 

500 

90.1 

880 

167  4 

130 

18.0 

610 

90.0 

890 

168.  V 

140 

14.2 

530 

98.1 

900 

170.4 

150 

15l5 

580 

loae 

910 

171.8 

160 

ieL9 

540 

100.0 

030 

173.3 

170 

18.8 

550 

106.4 

980 

174.7 

LW 

19.8 

too 

107.7 

»40 

176.1 

190 

21.3 

570 

uao 

950 

177.5 

200 

2X9 

580 

11X8 

960 

178.9 

210 

24.7 

SSO 

114.0 

970 

IM)  3 

330 

3O.0 

400 

116.8 

9H0 

im  7 

MO 

38.5 

410 

119.0 

900 

1X3  1 

340 

30  4 

020 

121.1 

1.000 

184.4 

2W 

3X4 

030 

133.3 

1.010 

1M5.8 

300 

34.4 

040 

125.8 

1.020 

187.2 

270 

80.5 

050 

127.8 

1.030 

188.5 

280 

38,7 

060 

139.8 

1.040 

189  8 

290 

41  0 

670 

131.8 

1.060 

191.0 

300 

a  I 

080 

133.8 

1.060 

192  3 

310 

45.7 

000 

135.3 

1.070 

193.5 

320 

4a2 

700 

137  1 

l.OHO 

194  8 

330 

50.7 

710 

139  0 

1.090 

196.1 

340 

53  2 

720 

140  9 

1.100 

197  3 

350 

55.7 

730 

143.7 

1,110 

198.0 

360 

58.2 

740 

144.5 

1.120 

199.9 

370 

6a7 

750 

146  3 

1,130 

301  2 

380 

63  1 

780 

148  1 

1.140 

202  3 

300 

45.7 

770 

149.8 

1.150 

203.5 

400 

68.2 

780 

151.5 

1.160 

204  6 

410 

70.7 

790 

153.3 

1.170 

206  8 

420 

73.2 

800 

154.8 

1.180 

206  9 

430 

75  7 

810 

ISO  4 

1.190 

206  1 

440 

78.2 

830 

158.0 

1.200 

209  3 

450 

8a7 

830 

150.0 

Fraeboaxds  at  intermediate  lengrths  of  ship 
•h&ll  be  obtained   by  linear  interpolation. 

Ships  above  1200  feet  in  length  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Admlnlstratluns 

Regulatxon    29 

Correction  to  the  Freelxiard  for  Ships  Under 
100   Metres    (328   Feet  i    In   I^ength 

The  tabular  freeboard  for  a  type  "B"  ship 
of  between  24  metres  (79  feet)  and  100 
metres  (328  feet)  In  length  having  enclosed 
superstructures  with  an  effective  length  of 
up  to  35  per  cent  of  the  length  of  the  ship 
shall  he  increased  by: 

7£    (100— L)     (0.36— E)    milllmetreo 


where 


L  =  length  of  ship  In  metres 
E  =  effective    length    of    superstruc- 
ture   In    metres    as    defined    In 
Regulation  35 


0.06  (328— L)  (0.35— B)  Inches 


where  L  =  length  of  ship  In  feet 

E  =  effective  length  of  superstruc- 
ture in  feet  as  defined  In  Regu- 
lation 35 

Regulation    30 
Correction    for    Block    CoefBclent 
Where    the   block    coefBclent    (C»)    exceeds 
0  68.  the  tabular  freeboard  specified  In  Regu- 
lation    38     as     mi^idlfled.     If     applicable,     by 
Regulations   27i8i.   27(10i    and   3S   shall    be 
multiplied    by    the   factor 
C»4.0.68 


136 


Reffulation  31 
Correction  for  Depth 

{li  Where  D  exceeds  L  15  the  freeboard 
shall  be  Increased  by  iD—L  15)  R  milli- 
metres when  R  is  L  0  48  at  lengths  less  than 
120  metres  and  350  at  120  metres  length  and 
above,  or.  D  — JL  15i  R  Inches,  where  il  Is 
L  1312  at  lengths  leas  than  393  6  feet  and 
3  at  393  0  feet  length  and  above. 

(2'  Where  D  Is  leas  than  f.  15  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  except  in  a  ship  with  an 
encU««d  superstructure  covering  at  least  0  0 


L  amidships,  with  a  con\plete  trunk,  or  com- 
bination of  detached  enclosed  superstruc- 
tures and  trunks  which  extend  all  fore  and 
aft.  where  the  freeboard  shall  be  reduced  at 
the  rate  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Regulation. 

(3  I  Where  the  height  of  superstructure  or 
trunk  is  leas  than  the  standard  height,  the 
reduction  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
to  the  standard  height  as  defined  In  Regu- 
lation 33 

Regulation  32 
Correction  for  Position  of  Deck  Line 

Where  the  actual  depth  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  deck  line  Is  greater  or  less  than  D, 
the  difference  between  the  depths  shall  be 
added  to  or  deducted  from  the  freeboard. 

Regulation  33 
Standard  Height  of  Superstructure 
The   standard    height   of   a   superstructure 
shall  be  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

Standard  height    [in  meters) 


L(inetan) 

Raised 

quarter 

deck 

All  other 

sufer- 
Struclurps 

soar  less 

a90 
L20 
1.80 

1.80 

75 

1.80 

US  or  more 

X30 

Starulard  height  {infect) 

L(«Bet) 

Raised 

quarter 
deck 

AU  other 

aujifir- 
strucvures 

go.Sorleas 

10 
3.9 
&9 

5.9 

246 

5.9 

410  or  more ..    . 

7.5 

The     standard     heights     at     Intermediate 

lengths    of    the   ship   shall    be    obtained    by 
lineer  interpolation. 

Regulation  34 

Length  of  Superstructure 

I  1 )  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2i  of 
this  Regulation,  the  length  of  a  superstruc- 
ture (S)  shall  be  the  mean  length  of  the 
parts  of  the  superstructure  which  lie  within 
the  length  (  Ll  . 

(2 1  Where  the  end  bulkhead  of  an  en- 
closed superstructure  extends  In  a  fair  con- 
vex curve  beyond  Its  Intersection  with  the 
superstructure  sides,  the  length  of  the  super- 
structure may  be  Increased  on  the  basis  of 
an  equivalent  plane  bulkhead  This  increase 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  fore  and  aft  ex- 
tent of  the  curviilure  Tlie  nxaxlnium  curva- 
ture which  may  be  taken  Into  account  in  de- 
termining this  Increase  is  one-half  the 
breadth  of  the  superstructure  at  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  the  curved  end  of  the  super- 
Btructtire  with  its  side. 

Regulation  SS 

Effective  Length  of  Superstructure 

(1)  Except  as  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Regulation  the  effective  length 
(El  of  an  enclosed  superstructure  of  stand- 
ard height  shall  be  its  length. 

(2)  In  all  cases  where  an  enclosed  super- 
structure of  standard  height  is  set  in  from 
the  sides  of  the  ship  as  permitted  In  Regula- 
tion 3ilOi.  the  effective  length  shall  be  the 
length  modified  by  the  ratio  of  b  Bs,  where 

'b'  is  the  breadth  of  tlie  superstructure  at 
the  middle  of  Its  Icngrth:  and 

Bs'  Is  the  breadth  of  the  ship  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  length  of  the  superstructure. 
Where  a  superstructure  is  set  in  for  a  part 
of  its  length,  this  modification  shall  be  ap- 
plied  only   to   the   set   in   part, 

(3 !  Where  the  height  of  an  enclosed  super- 
structure Is  less  than  the  standard  height,  the 
effective  length  shall  be  its  length  reduced 
In  the  ratio  of  the  actual  height  to  the  stand- 
ard height.     Where  the  height  exceeds  the 


standard,  no  Increase  shall  be  made  to  the  ef- 
fective lengt-  ,of  the  superstructure. 

( 4  I  The  eff,  Jtlve  length  of  a  raised  quarter 
deck.  If  fitted  with  an  Intact  front  bulkhead, 
shall  be  its  length  up  to  a  maximum  of  0.6 
L  Where  the  bulkhead  Is  not  Intact,  the 
raised  qtiarter  deck  shall  be  treated  as  a 
poop  of  less  than  standard  height. 

(5)  Superstructures  which  are  not  en- 
closed shall  have  no  effective  length. 

Regulation  36 

Trunks 

(DA    trunk    or   similar   structure   which 

does    not    extend    to    the   sides   of   the   ship 

shall  be  regarded  as  efficient  on  the  following 

conditions: 

(a)  the  trunk  is  at  least  as  strong  aa  a 
superstructure; 

(b)  the  hatchways  are  In  the  trunk  deck, 
and  the  hatchway  coamings  and  oovero  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  Regulatlona 
13  to  16  inclusive  and  the  width  of  the  trunk 
deck  stringer  provides  a  satisfactory  gangway 
and  sufHclent  lateral  stiffness.  However, 
small  access  openings  with  watertight  coveiB 
may  be  permitted  In  the  freeboard  deck; 

(c)  a  permanent  working  platform  fore 
and  aft  fitted  with  guard  rails  la  provided  by 
the  trunk  deck,  or  by  detached  trunks  con- 
nected to  superstructures  by  efficient  perma- 
nent gangways: 

(d )  ventilators  are  protected  by  the  trunk, 
by  watenlght  covers  or  by  other  equivalent 
means; 

(e)  open  rails  are  fitted  on  the  weather 
parts  of  the  freeboard  deck  in  way  of  the 
trunk  for  at  least  half  their  length; 

(f)  the  machinery  casings  are  protected  by 
the   trunk,   by  a  superstructure  of  at  least 


standard  height,  or  by  a  deckhouse  of  the 
same  height  and  of  equivalent  strength; 

(g)  the  breadth  of  the  trunk  Is  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  breadth  of  the  ship;  and 

(h)  where  there  is  no  8up)erstructure,  the 
length  of  the  trunk  is  at  least  0,6  L. 

(2)  The  full  length  of  an  efficient  trunk 
reduced  In  the  ratio  of  its  mean  breadth  to 
B  shall  be  Its  effective  length. 

(3)  The  standard  height  of  a  tnmk  is  the 
standard  height  of  a  superstructure  other 
than  a  raised  quarter  deck. 

(4)  Where  the  height  of  a  trunk  is  less 
than  the  standard  height,  its  effective  length 
shaU  be  reduced  In  the  ratio  of  the  actual 
to  the  standard  height.  Where  the  height 
of  hatchway  coamings  on  the  trunk  deck 
Is  less  than  that  required  vmder  Regulation 
16(1),  a  reduction  from  the  actual  height  of 
truck  shall  be  made  which  corresponds  to 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  re- 
quired height  of  coaming. 

Regulation  37 
Deduction  for  Superstructures  and  Trunks 

(1)  Where  the  effective  length  of  super- 
structures and  tnmks  Is  1.0  L,  the  deduction 
from  the  freeboard  shall  be  350  mllUmetres 
at  24  metres  length  of  ship.  860  millimetres 
at  85  metres  length,  and  1070  mllUmetres  at 
122  metres  length  and  above  (14  Inches  at 
79  feet  length  of  ship,  34  inches  at  279  feet 
length,  and  42  Inches  at  400  feet  length  and 
above):  deductions  at  Intermediate  lengths 
shall  be  obtained  by  linear  Interpolation. 

(2)  Where  the  total  effective  length  of 
superstructures  and  trunks  is  less  than  1.0 
L  the  deduction  shall  be  a  percentage  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  following  tables: 


(6)  Where  the  deck  of  an  enclosed  super- 
structure has  at  least  the  same  sheer  as 
the  exposed  freeboard  deck,  the  sheer  of  the 
enclosed  portion  of  the  freeboard  deck  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

(7)  Where  an  enclosed  poop  or  forecastle 
is  of  standard  height  with  greater  sheer  than 
that  of  the  freeboard  deck,  or  is  more  than 
standard  height,  an  addition  to  the  sheer 
of  the  freeboard  deck  shall  be  made  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (12)  of  this  Regulation, 
Standard  sheer  profile 

(8)  The  ordlnates  of  the  standard  sheer 
profile  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

StaruUiTd  sheer  profile 

[Where  L  is  in  meters] 


Percentage  of  deduction  for  type  A  ships 


1 

Total  effective  length  of  superstructures  and  trunks 

1 

0 

0.1  L 

0.2  L 

0.3  L 

0.4  L 

0.5  L 

0.6  L 

0.7  L    0.8  L 

0.9  L    1.0  L 

Tercentage  of  deduction  for  all  types  of 
superstructures 

0 

7 

14 

21 

31 

*1 

52 

63      75.5 

87.7 

100 

Station 

Ordinate  (in 
millimeters) 

Fac- 
tor 

Aft«  Perpendicu- 
lar 

25    (j+io) 

1 

After 

hali 

H  L  fi-om  A.P. 
H  L  from  A.P. 

i..,(i^io) 

.8(^10) 

3 
3 

Amidships 

0 

1 

Amidships 

0 

1 

H  L  from  F.P. 

'■ih') 

3 

Forward 
haU 

H  L  from  F.r. 

2X2(J.,10) 

3 

Forward  Perpen- 
dicular 

50    (^+10) 

1 

Standard  sheer  profile 

[Where  L  is  In  feet] 


ln^7''oirt^^^   *^   Intermediate   lengths   of  superstructures  shaU   be   obtained   by   linear     After 
"               ■                                                                                                                                                                            half 
PercerUage  of  deduction  for  type  B  ships  


61ii[is  with  forecastle  and  without 
detached  bridge 

Ships  with  forecastle  and  detached 
bridge 


Line 


II 


After  Perpendlcu-  I  a  1 

lar 
V*  L  from  A.P. 
H  L  from  A.P. 
Amidships 


L+10 

a  0444     L-f4.44 

aoiU      L-fl.  11 

0 


Total  effective  length  of  superstructures  and  trunks 


Forward 
half 


0.1  L    0.2  L    0.3  L    0.4  L    0.5  L    0.6  L    0.7  L    0.8  L    0.9  L    1.0  L 


5 
6.3 


10 
1Z7 


23.5 
27.5 


32 
36 


46 
46 


63 
63 


Percentages  at  Intermediate  lengths  of 
superstructures  shall  be  obtained  by  linear 
Interpolation. 

(3)  For  ships  of  type  "B": 

(a)  Where  the  effective  length  of  a  bridge 
is  less  than  0.2  L,  the  percentages  shall  be 
obtained  by  linear  interpolation  between 
lines  I  and  11. 

(b)  Where  the  effective  length  of  a  fcve- 
castle  is  more  than  0.4  L,  the  percentages 
shall  be  obtained  from  line  11. 

(c)  Where  the  effective  length  of  a  fore- 
castle is  less  than  0.07  L.  the  above  percen- 
tages shall  be  reduced  by: 

(0.07  L— f) 

^    ^        0.07  L  " 

where  f  Is  the  effective  length  of  the  fore- 
castle. 

Regulation  38 

Sheer 

General 

(1)  The  sheer  shall  be  measured  from  the 

deck  at  side  to  a   line  of  reference  drawn 


75.3 
75.3 


87.7 


Amidships 
hi  Lfrom  F.P. 
H  L  from  F.P. 

Forward  Perpen- 
dicular 


0                I  1 

a  ffJ22     L+Z  22  3 

0.0888     L-t-8.88  3 

a  2           I    '-20  1 


100 
KX) 


parallel  to  the  keel  through  the  sheer  line 
at  amidships. 

(2)  In  ships  designed  with  a  rake  of  keel, 
t^  sheer  shall  be  meastired  In  relation  to  a 
Inference  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  design 
Aoed  waterllne. 

(3)  In  flush  deck  ships  and  In  shlpe  with 
detached  superstructures  the  sheer  shall  be 
measured  at  the  freeboard  deck. 

(4)  In  shlpe  with  topeldes  of  unusual  form 
In  which  there  Is  a  step  or  break  in  the 
topsldes,  the  sheer  shall  be  considered  In 
relation  to  the  equivalent  depth  amidships. 

(6)  In  ships  with  a  superstructure  of 
standard  height  which  extends  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  freeboard  deck,  the  sheer 
shall  be  measured  at  the  superstructure  deck. 
Where  the  height  exceeds  the  standard  the 
least  difference  (Z)  between  the  actual  and 
standard  heights  shall  be  added  to  each  end 
ordinate.  Similarly,  the  intermediate  ordl- 
nates at  distances  of  y,  L  and  V,  L  from  each 
perpendictUar  shall  be  Increased  by  0  444  z 
and  0.111  Z  respectively. 


Measurement  of  variation  from  standard 
sheer  profile 

(9)  Where  the  sheer  profile  differs  from 
the  standard,  the  four  ordlnates  of  each  pro- 
file In  the  forward  or  after  half  shall  be 
mtUtlpUed  by  the  appropriate  factors  given 
in  the  Table  of  ordlnates.  The  difference 
between  the  sums  of  the  respective  products 
and  those  of  the  standard  divided  by  8 
measures  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  sheer  In 
the  forward  or  after  half.  The  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  excess  or  deficiency  In  the  for- 
ward and  after  halves  measures  the  excess 
or  deficiency  of  sheer. 

(10)  Where  the  after  half  of  the  sheer  pro- 
file Is  greater  than  the  standard  and  the 
forward  half  Is  less  than  the  standard,  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  part  In  excess 
and  deficiency  only  shall  be  measured. 

(11)  Where  the  forward  half  of  the  sheer 
profile  exceeds  the  standard,  and  the  after 
portion  of  the  sheer  profile  Is  not  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  standard,  credit  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  part  In  excess;  where  the 
after  part  Is  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
standard  no  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
excess  sheer  forward.  Where  the  after  sheer 
is  between  50  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  of 
the  standard,  Intermediate  allowances  may 
be  granted  for  excess  sheer  forward. 
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(12)  Where  ghe«r  credit  La  given  for  a  poop 
or  forecastle  'Jt\e  following  formula  shaJl  be 
lued: 

.=1  h: 

a  L 

Where  ■    —sheer  credit    to  be  deducted 

from  the  deficiency  or  added 
to  the  exce«8  of  sheer 
y     =dlfference      between      actLial 
and      st.and&rd      height      of 
superstructure  at  the  end  of 
sheer 
L'  =:meaii     enclosed     lensfth     of 
p<:>op    or    forecastle    up    to   a 
maximum  length  of  0  5  L 
L    =  length  of  ship  as  defined  In 
Regulation      3(1:       of      this 
Annex. 
The    above    formula    provides    a    curve    In 
the  form  of  a  parabola  tangent  to  the  act\.;al 
sheer  curve  at  the  freeboard  deck  and  Inter- 
secting  the   end   ordinate   at   a   point   belnw 
the  superstructure  deck  a  distance  equa'.  to 
the  standard  height  of  a  superstructure.    Tie 
superstrucuire   Ueclc   shill    not    be   less   th;in 
standard    height    above    this    curve    at    aiy 
point.    This  curve  shall  be  used  In  determin- 
ing the  sheer  profile  for  forward  and  after 
halves  of  the  ship. 

Correction     for     variations    from     standard 
sheer  pro.lle 

(13)  The  correction  for  sheer  shall  be  t:ie 
deSclency  or  excess  cf  sheer  (see  paragraphs 
(0)  to  ill)  Inclusive  of  this  Regulation), 
multiplied  by 

S 

0.75 - 

2L 

where  S  Is  the  total  length  of  enclosed  supe*- 

structures. 

Addition  for  deficiency  is  sheer 

(14)  Where    the    sheer    Is    less    than    the 
standard,    the    correction    for    deficiency    In 
sheer  (see  paragraph  i  13  i  of  this  Regulation) 
shall  be  added  to  the  freeboard 
Deduction  for  excess  sheer 

(15)  In  ships  where  an  enclosed  super- 
structure covers  0  1  L  before  and  0  1  L 
abaft  amlds.hlpa.  the  correction  for  excess  of 
sheer  as  calcxilated  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  il3i  of  this  Regulation  shall  be 
deducted  fruni  the  freeboard;  In  ships  where 
no  encloeed  superstructure  covers  amidships, 
no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  free- 
board; where  an  enclosed  superstructure 
covers  less  than  0  1  L  before  and  0  1  L  .ib.ift 
amidships  the  deduction  shall  be  :btalr.ed 
by  llne.ir  interpolation  The  maximum 
deducts  ;.  f  r  excess  sheer  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  125  n;;::.rr.e'.re8  per  100  metres  of  length 
(I'/j   inche*  per  100  feet  of  length). 

Reg-ulaticm  39 
Minimum  Bow  Height 
(1)  The  bow  height  defined  as  the  verti- 
cal distance  at  the  forward  pterpendlcular 
between  the  waterllne  corresponding  to  the 
assigned  sumaier  freet>oard  and  the  deslgne:! 
trim  and  the  tup  of  the  exposed  declt  at  side 
■hall  be  not  less  than- 

for  ships   t)eluw   250   metres   In   length. 


86L 


/  L    \       1.36 


for  ships  of  250  metres  and  above  In  length, 
1.36 


7000 


C» 


088 


mlUlraetres; 


vtsere  L  is  the  length  of  the  ship  in  metreo, 
Ck  1«  the  bl'xrk  coefficient  which  is  to  bs 
taken  as  not  less  than  0  98 

Or.  for  ships  below  S30  feet  In  length. 
/  I.     \       1.3« 

0.«72l(i^     1940   )rr- 0  88^*^^'*^ 

tat  ahlpa  of  820  feet  and  above  In  length. 
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where  L  Is  the  length  of  the  ship  In  feet, 
C»  Is  the  block  coefficient  which  Is  to  be 
taken  as  not  less  than  0.88. 

( 2 1  Where  the  bow  height  required  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Regulation  is  obtained 
by  sheer,  the  sheer  shall  e^^tend  for  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  length  of  the  ship  meas- 
ured from  the  forward  perpendicular  Where 
It  Is  obtained  by  fitting  a  superstructure, 
such  superstructure  shall  extend  from  the 
stem  to  a  point  at  least  0  07  L  abaft  the 
forward  perpendicular,  and  It  shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements: 

{SI  for  ships  not  over  100  metres  (328 
feet)  In  length  it  shall  be  enclosed  as  de- 
fined In  Regulation  3(10).  and 

(b)  for  ships  over  100  metres  (328  feet) 
In  length  It  need  not  comply  w'th  Regula- 
tion 3(10)  but  shall  be  fitted  with  closing 
appliances  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

(3)  Ships  which,  to  suit  exceptional  op- 
erational requirements,  cannot  meet  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  Regulation  may  be  given  special  con- 
sideration by  the  Administration. 
Regulation  11 
Minimum  Freeboards 

Summer  freeboard : 

( 1 )  The  minimum  freeboard  in  summer 
shall  be  the  freeboard  derived  from  the 
Tables  in  Regulation  28  as  modified  by  the 
corrections  In  Regulations  27,  as  applicable. 
29,  30,  31.  32,  37,  38  and.  If  appUcable,  39. 

(3)  The  freeboard  In  salt  water,  as  calcu- 
lated In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Regulation,  but  without  the  correction 
for  deck  line,  as  provided  by  Regulation  32. 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  millimetres  (2 
inches).  For  ships  having  In  position  1 
hatchways  with  covers  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Regulations  15(7). 
16  or  26,  the  freeboard  shall  be  not  less  than 
150  millimetres  (6  Inches) . 

Tropical  freeboard  : 

(3)  The  minimum  freeboard  In  the  Tropi- 
cal Zone  shall  be  the  freeboard  obtained  by 
a  deduction  from  the  summer  freeboard  of 
one  forty-eighth  of  the  summer  draught 
measured  from  the  top  of  the  keel  to  the 
centre  of  the  ring  of  the  load  line  mark. 

(4)  The  freeboard  In  salt  water,  as  calcu- 
lated In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  Regulation,  but  without  the  correction 
for  deck  line,  as  provided  by  Regulation  34, 
shall  not  be  less  than  SO  millimetres  (3 
Inches).  For  ships  having  in  poelUon  1 
hatchways  with  covers  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Regulations  15(7). 
18  or  26.  the  freeboard  shall  be  not  less  than 
150  millimetres  1 6  inches). 

Winter   freeboard 

(5)  The  minimum  freeboard  In  winter 
shall  be  the  freeboard  obtained  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  summer  freeboard  of  one  forty- 
eighth  of  summer  draught,  measured  from 
the  top  of  the  keel  to  the  centre  of  the  ring 
of  the  load  line  mark. 

Winter  North  Atlantic  freeboard 
1 6)  The  minimum  freeboard  for  ships  of 
not  more  than  100  metres  (328  feet)  In  length 
which  enter  any  part  of  the  North  .Atlantic 
defined  In  Regulation  53  (Annex  II  i .  durlnij 
the  winter  seasonal  period  shall  be  the  winter 
freeboard  plus  50  millimetres  ( 2  Inches )  For 
other  sblpe,  the  Winter  North  Atlantic  Free- 
board shaU  be  the  winter  freeboard. 

Fresh    water    freetjoard 
(7)  The  minimum  freeb^mrd  In  fresh  water 
of    unit    density    shall    be    obtained    by   de- 
ducting from  the  minimum  freeboard  In  salt 
water: 

\ 

centimetres  (Inches) 

40T 
where  A  =  displacement  In  salt  water  In 
tons     at     the     summer     load 
waterllne 


Tsitons    per    centimetre     (Inch) 
Immersion  In  s;ilt  water  at  the 
summer  load  waterllne. 
(8)    Where  the  displacement  at  the  sum- 
mer load  waterllne  cannot  be  certified,   the 
deduction  shall  be  one  forty-eighth  of  sum- 
mer draught  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
keel  to  the  centre  of  the  ring  of  the  load  line 
mark. 

CHAPTEK    IV.    SPECIAL    RrQfTRCMENTS    FOB    SHIPS 
ASSIGNED  TIMBER  rREEBOARCS 

Regulation  41 
Application  of  this  chapter 
Regulations  42   to  45  Inclusive  apply  only 
to  ships  to  which  timber  load  lines  are  as- 
signed. 

Regulation  42 
Definitions 

(1)  rimber  Deck  Cargo. — The  term  "tim- 
ber deck  cargo"  means  a  cargo  of  timber 
carried  on  an  uncovered  part  of  a  free  board 
or  superstructure  deck.  The  term  does  not 
Include  wood  pulp  or  similar  cargo. 

(2)  Timber  Load  Line. — A  timber  deck 
cargo  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  ship  a 
certain  additional  buoyancy  and  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  against  the  sea.  For 
that  reason,  ships  carrying  a  timber  deck 
cargo  may  be  granted  a  reduction  of  free- 
board calculated  according  to  the  provisions 
of  Regulation  45  and  marked  on  the  ship's 
side  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  6  (3)  and  (4).  However,  In  order 
that  such  special  freeboard  may  be  granted 
and  used,  the  timber  deck  cargo  shall  com- 
ply with  certain  conditions  which  are  laid 
down  m  Regulation  44,  and  the  ship  Itself 
shall  also  comply  with  certain  conditions 
relating  to  Its  construction  which  are  .set  out 
In  Regulation  43. 

Regulation  43 
Construction  of  Ship 
Superstructure : 

( 1 )  Ships  shall  have  a  forecastle  of  at 
least  standard  height  and  a  length  of  at  leaet 
0  07  L.  In  addition.  If  the  ship  Is  less  than 
100  metres  (328  feet)  in  length,  a  f>oop  of  at 
least  standard  height,  or  a  raised  quarter 
deck  with  either  a  deckhouse  or  a  strong 
steel  hood  of  at  least  the  same  total  height 
shall  be  fitted  aft. 

Double  bottom  tanks: 

(2)  Double  bottom  tanks  where  fitted 
within  the  midship  half  length  of  the  ship 
shall  have  adequate  watertight  longitudinal 
subdivision. 

Bulwarks: 

(31  The  ship  shall  be  fitted  either  with 
permanent  bulwarks  at  least  1  metre  (Sg"/, 
Inches)  In  height,  specially  stltTened  on  the 
upper  edge  and  supported  by  strong  bulwark 
stays  attached  to  the  deck  and  provided  with 
necessary  freeing  ports,  or  with  efficient  rails 
of  the  same  height  and  of  specially  strong 
construction. 

Regulation  44 

Stowage 

General : 

( 1 )  Openings  in  the  weather  deck  over 
which  cargo  Is  stowed  shall  be  securely 
closed  and  battened  down.  The  ventilators 
shall  be  efficiently  protected. 

1 2)  Timber  deck  cargo  shall  extend  over 
at  least  the  entire  available  length  which  Is 
the  total  length  of  the  well  or  wells  between 
suf>erstructures  Where  there  Is  no  limiting 
superstructure  at  the  after  end,  the  timber 
shUl  extend  at  least  to  the  after  end  of  the 
aftermoet  hatchway  Tl^e  timber  shall  be 
stowed  lis  solidly  as  possible  to  at  least  the 
standard  height  of  the  superstructure. 

i3i  On  a  ship  within  a  seasonal  winter 
zone  in  winter,  the  height  of  the  deck  cargo 
above  the  weather  deck  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  ship. 

(4)  The  timber  deck  cargo  shall  be  com- 
pactly stowed,  lashed  and  secured.     It  shall 


not  interfere  In  any  way  with  the  navigation 
and  necessary  work  of  the  ship. 

Uprights 

(5)  Uprights,  when  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  timber,  shall  be  of  adequate  strength 
considering  the  breadth  of  the  ship;  the 
spacing  shall  be  suitable  for  the  length  and 
character  of  timber  carried,  but  shall  not 
exceed  3  metres  i9  8  feet).  Strong  angles  or 
metal  sockets  or  equally  efficient  means  shall 
be  provided  for  securing  the  uprights. 

Lashings : 

(6)  Timber  deck  cargo  shall  be  efficiently 
secured  throughout  Its  length  by  Independ- 
ent over-all  lashings  spaced  not  more  ihan 
3  metres  (9  8  feet)  ap  irt  Eye  plates  for 
these  lashings  shall  be  efficiently  attached  to 
the  sheer  strake  or  to  the  deck  stringer  plate 
at  Intervals  of  not  more  tlian  3  metres  (9.8 
feet).  The  distance  from  an  end  bulkhead 
of  a  superstructure  to  the  first  eye  plate  shall 
be  not  more  than  2  metres  (6  6  feet).  Eye 
plates  and  lashings  shall  be  provided  0.6 
metres  (23'2  inches)  and  1  5  metres  i49  feet) 
from  the  ends  of  timber  deck  cargoes  where 
there  Is  no  bulkhead. 

(7)  Lashings  shall  be  not  le-<;s  than  19 
millimetres  ( 'i  Inch)  chise  link  chain  or 
flexible  wire  rope  of  equlv.ilent  strength, 
fitted  with  sllphooks  and  turnbucklcs,  which 
shall  be  accessible  .it  all  times.  Wire  rope 
lashings  shall  have  a  short  length  of  long 
link  chain  to  permit  the  length  of  lashings  to 
be  regulated. 

(8)  When  timber  Is  In  lengths  less  than 
3.6   metres    (11.8   feet)    the   spacing   of   the 


lashings  shall  be  reduced  or  other  suitable 
provisions  made  to  suit  the  length  of  timber. 

(9)  All  fittings  required  for  securing  the 
lashings  shall  be  of  strength  corresponding 
to  the  strength  of  the  lashings. 

Stability: 

(10)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  a  safe 
margin  of  stability  at  all  stages  of  the  voyage. 
regard  being  given  to  additions  of  weight. 
such  as  th06e  due  to  absorption  of  water  and 
icing  and  to  losses  of  weight  such  as  those 
due  to  consumption  of  fuel  and  stores. 

Protection  of  crew,  access  to  machinery 
spaces,  etc.: 

(11)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
Regulation  25(5)  of  this  Annex  guardrails  or 
life  lines  spaced  not  more  than  33  centimetres 
(13  inches)  apart  vertically  shall  be  provided 
on  each  side  of  the  deck  cargo  to  a  height  of 
at  least  1  metre  (39 Vi  inches)  alx)ve  the 
cargo. 

Steering  arrangements : 

(12)  Steering  arrangements  shall  be  effec- 
tively protected  from  damage  by  cargo  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  acce.sslble 
Efficient  provision  shall  be  made  for  steering 
In  the  event  of  a  breakdown  in  the  main 
steering  arrangements. 

Regulation  45 
Computation  for  Freeboard 
( 1 )  The  minimum  summer  freeboards  are 
computed  In  accordance  with  Regulations  27 
(5),  27(6),  27(11),  28,  29.  30.  31,  32,  37  and 
38,  except  that  Regulation  37  is  n;.Kilfied  by 
substituting  the  following  percentages  for 
those  given  In  Regulation  37: 


Percentage  of  deduction  for  all  types  of 
superstructure— _.l 


Total  effective  length  of  suiirrstru 


irtiirfs 


20 


0.1  L 


31 


0.2  L    0.3  L 


Percentages  at  Intermediate  lengths  of 
superstructures  shall  be  obtained  by  linear 
interpolation. 

(2)  The  Winter  Timber  Freeboard  shall  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  Summer  Timber 
Freeboard  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  moulded 
summer  timber  draught. 

(3)  The  Winter  North  Atlantic  Timber 
Freeboard  shall  be  the  same  as  the  Winter 
North  Atlantic  Freeboard  prescribed  in 
Regulation  40(6). 

(4)  Tlie  Tropical  Timber  Freeboard  shaU 
be  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  Summer 
Timber  Freeboard  one  forty-eighth  of  the 
moulded   summer   timber  draught. 

(5)  The  Fresh  Water  Timber  Freeboard 
shall  be  computed  In  accordance  with  Regu- 
lation 40(7)  based  on  the  summer  timber 
load  waterllne. 


Annex  II — Zones,  Areas,  akd  Seasonal 
Periods 

The  zones  and  areas  In  this  Annex  are.  In 
general,  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

Summer — not  more  than  10  per  cent  winds 
of  force  8  Beaufort  (34  knots)  or  more. 

Tropica;— not  more  than  1  per  cent  winds 
of  force  8  Beaufort  (34  knots)  or  more.  Not 
more  than  one  tropical  storm  In  10  years  in 
an  area  of  5 '  square  in  any  one  separate  cal- 
endar month. 

In  certain  special  areas,  for  practical  rea- 
sons, some  degree  of  relaxation  has  been 
found  acceptable. 

A  chart  Is  attached  to  this  Annex  to  Illus- 
trate the  zones  and  areas  defined  below. 

Regulation  46 
Northern  Winter  Seasonal  Zones  and  Area 

(1)  North  Atlantic  Winter  Seasonal  Zones 
I  and  11  — 

(a)  The  North  Atlantic  Winter  Seasonal 
Zone  I  lies  within  the  meridian  of  longitude 
50° W  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  latl- 
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tude  45 'N,  thence  the  parallel  of  latitude 
45°N  to  longitude  15°W,  thence  the  meridian 
of  longitude  15°W  to  latitude  60°N,  then.e 
the  parallel  of  latitude  60°N  to  the  Green- 
wich Meridian,  thence  this  meridian  north- 
wards. 

Seasonal  periods:  Winter,  16  October  to  15 
April;  summer,  16  April  to  15  October. 

(b)  The  North  Atlantic  Winter  Seasonal 
Zone  II  lies  within  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude 68*30'W  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  latitude  40°N,  thence  the  rhumb 
line  to  the  point  latitude  36 °N,  longitude 
73 °W,  thence  the  parallel  of  latitude  36 °N 
to  longitude  25°W  and  thence  the  rhumb 
line  to  Cape  Torlfiana. 

Excluded  from  this  zone  are  the  North 
Atlantic  Winter  Seasonal  Zone  I  and  the 
BalUc  Sea  bovmded  by  the  parallel  of  the 
latitude  of  The  Skaw  In  the  Skagerrak. 

Seasonal  periods:  Winter:  1  November  to 
31  Iiiarch;  summer:  1  April  to  31  October. 

(2)  North  Atlantic  Winter  Seasonal 
Area. — The  Iwundary  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Winter  Seasonal  Area  Is — the  meridian  of 
longitude  68°30'W  from  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  latitude  40°N,  thence  the 
rhumb  line  to  the  southern-most  Intersec- 
tion of  the  meridian  of  longitude  61  °W  with 
the  coast  of  Canada  and  thence  the  east 
coasts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Seasonal  periods:  For  ships  over  100  metres 
(328  feet)  In  length:  Winter:  16  December  to 
15  February;  summer:  16  February  to  15 
December. 

For  ships  of  100  metres  (328  feet)  and 
under  In  length:  Winter:  1  November  to  31 
March;  summer:    1  April  to  31  October 

(3)  North  Pacific  Winter  Seasonal  Zone.— 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  North  Pacific 
Winter  Seasonal  Zone  Is — the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 60*  N  from  the  east  coast  of  the  USSR 
to  the  west  coast  of  Sakhalin,  thence  the 
west  coast  of  Sakhalin  to  the  southern  ex- 


tremity of  Kurillon,  thence  the  rhumb  line 
to  Wakkanal,  Hokkaido.  Japan,  thence  the 
east  and  south  coafts  of  Hokkaido  to  longi- 
tude 145'  E.  thence  the  meridian  of  longitude 
145°  E  to  latitude  35'  N,  thence  the  parallel 
of  latitude  35°  N  to  longitude  150°  W  and 
thence  the  rhumb  line  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Dall  Island.  Alaska. 

Seasonal  periods:  Winter:   16  October  to  15 
April;  summer:    16  April  to  15  October. 
Regulation  47 
Southern  Winter  Seasonal  Zone 

Tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  Southern 
Winter  Seasonal  Zone  is — the  rhumb  line 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  American  conti- 
nent at  Cape  Tres  Punt.as  to  the  point  lati- 
tude 34'S,  longitude  50  W,  thence  the  paral- 
lel of  latitude  34'S  to  longitude  17  E.  thence 
the  rhumb  line  to  the  point  latitude  35'IOS, 
longitude  20  E.  thence  the  rhumb  line  to  the 
point  latitude  34°S.  longitude  28-"E,  thence 
along  the  rhumb  line  to  the  point  latitude 
35  30S,  longitude  118'E.  and  thence  the 
rhumb  line  to  Cape  Grim  on  t.he  northwest 
coast  of  Tasmania;  thence  along  the  north 
and  east  coasts  of  Tasmania  to  the  southern- 
most point  of  Bruny  Island,  thence  the 
rhumb  line  to  Black  Rock  Point  on  Stewart 
Island,  thence  the  rhumb  line  to  the  point 
latitude  47°S,  longitude  170°E,  thence  along 
the  rhumb  line  to  the  point  latitude  33'S, 
longitude  170"W,  and  thence  the  parallel  of. 
latitude  33 °S  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Seasonal  periods:  Winter:  16  April  to  15 
October;  summer:    16  October  to  15  April. 

Regulation  48 
Tropical  Zone 

(1)  Northern  Boundary  of  the  Tropical 
Zone. — The  northern  boundary  of  the  Tropi- 
cal Zone  is — the  parallel  of  latitude  13°N 
Irom  the  east  coast  of  the  American  conti- 
nent to  longitude  60°W.  tiience  the  rhumb 
line  to  the  point  latitude  10  =  N,  longitude 
58 'W,  thence  the  parallel  of  latitude  10  N  to 
longitude  20  W.  thence  the  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude 20 'W  to  latitude  30 'N  and  thence  the 
parallel  of  latitude  30  N  to  the  west  coast 
of  Africa:  from  the  east  coast  of  j^frica  the 
parallel  of  latitude  8'N  to  longitude  70'E, 
thence  the  meridian  of  longitude  70  =  E  to 
latitude  13 'N.  thence  the  parallel  of  latitude 
13°N  to  the  west  coast  of  India;  thence  the 
south  coast  of  India  to  latitude  10'30N  on 
the  east  coast  of  India,  thence  the  rhumb 
line  to  the  poait  latitude  9°N.  longitude 
82°E,  thence  the  meridian  of  longitude  82°E 
to  latitude  8'N,  thence  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 8'N  to  the  west  coast  of  Malaysia, 
thence  the  coast  of  South-East  Asia  to  the 
east  coast  of  Vietnam  at  latitude  10°N, 
thence  the  parallel  of  latitude  10 'N  to  lon- 
gitude 145  °E,  thence  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude 145 ■£  to  latitude  13 'N  and  thence  the 
parallel  of  latitude  13 'N  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  American  continent. 

Saigon  is  to  be  considered  as  being  on  the 
boundary-  line  of  the  Tropical  Zone  and  the 
Seasonal  Tropical  Area. 

(2)  Southern  Boundary  of  the  Tropical 
Zone. — The  southern  boundary  of  the  Tropi- 
cal Zone  Is — the  rhumb  line  from  the  Port 
of  Santos,  Brazil,  to  the  point  where  the 
meridian  of  longitude  40  °W  Intersects  the 
Tropic  of  Capncom;  thence  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  from 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 20°S  to  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
thence  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Mada- 
gascar to  longitude  50°B,  thence  the  meri- 
dian of  longitude  50'E  to  latitude  lO'S, 
thence  the  parallel  of  latitude  lO'S  to  longi- 
tude 98°E,  thence  the  rhumb  line  to  Port 
Darwin,  Australia,  thence  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Wessel  Island  eastwards  to  Cape 
Wessel,  thence  the  parallel  of  latitude  11  °S 
to  the  west  side  of  Cape  York:  from  the  east 
side  of  Cape  York  the  parallel  of  latitude 
11*3  to  longitude  150 'W,  thence  the  rhumb 
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Una  to  the  point  IkUtud*  3«*S.  longltud« 
TB'W.  and  Uienc«  ihe  rhumb  line  to  the  weat 
oo«at  of  the  American  contment  at  Utltude 
•0*8. 

OoqxUmbo  anU  SacttJB  are  to  !>e  corLSlJeied 
•a  t>«lng  on  the  txTundary  line  of  the  Tropical 
and  Summer  Zonee. 

(3)  A'fC}  ri)  be  inclitded  in  tfif  Tropical 
Zone — The  fo..  'W-n^  areae  axe  '.o  &e  treated 
•a  Included  ui  U-.e  Tropical  Zune-  - 

(a)  The  Suez  Cinal.  the  Red  Sea  ind  the 
Quit  of  Aden.  fi^>m  Port  Said  to  the  merid- 
ian of  longitude  44 'E 

Aden  and  Berber*  are  to  be  conaldered  aa 
being  on  tlie  boundary  line  of  the  Tropical 
Zone  and  the  H^aaonal  Tropical  Area 

(b)  The  Persian  Oulf  to  the  meridian  of 
longitude  5t>'E 

(c)  The  area  bounded  bj  the  parallel  of 
latitude  22  3  from  the  eaai  x>a»t  of  Austra- 
lia to  the  tlreat  Ba-T'.er  Reef,  thence  the 
Or«at  Barrier  Reef  to  lautude  11 '3  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  area  U  the  touth- 
•m  boundary  of  the  Tropical  Zone 

Regulation  49 

Sea«ona;  Tropical   Areaj 

The  following  are  Seaaonal  Tropical  Areas 

(1)  In  tHe  Sorth  Atlantic— An  area 
bounded  -on  the  north  by  the  rhumb  U.ie 
from  Cape  CaUiche.  Yucatan,  to  Cape  Sail 
Antonio  Cuba,  the  north  coaat  cf  Cuba  to 
latitude  3u  N  and  thence  tne  parallel  of 
latitude  30 'N  to  longitude  20 "W;  on  the  »e«t 
by  the  coast  of  the  American  continent,  on 
tb«  aouth  and  eaat  by  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Tropical  Zone. 

S«aaoQaI  perl-.^da  Tropical  I  November  to 
15  July      Summer     16  July  to  31  OcUiber 

(2)  li  t*;?  Arabian  S«a  -  An  area 
bounded — on  the  west  by  the  coait  of  Africa, 
th«  meridian  of  longitude  iS'E  In  the  Oulf 
of  Aden,  the  coast  >f  South  Arabia  and  the 
meridian  of  longitude  58 "E  In  the  Oulf  of 
Oman,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  wjaels 
of  PakUtan  and  India,  en  the  south  by  the 
northern  Ix^undary  of  the  Tropical  Z.^ne 

Bonnonul  periods  Tropical  1  September  to 
81  May:  summer    1  June  to  31  Aur-i^t- 

(3)  In  tne  Bay  of  Bengal — The  Bay  of 
Bengal  north  of  the  northern  b">undary  of 
the  Tropical  Zone 

Seaaonal  periods  Tropical  I  Decembei-  to 
SO  April,  summer     1  May  to  30  November 

(4)  In  tKe  S'Juth  /ndian  Ocean  — 

(a)  An  area  bounded — on  the  north  and 
weat  by  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Tropical  Zone  and  the  east  coast  of 
Madagascar  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of 
latitude  30 "S;  on  the  east  by  the  rhumb  line 
from  the  point  latitude  30*3.  longitude  50' E. 
to  the  point  latitude  15"S.  longitude 
5l*30'E.  and  thence  by  the  meridian  o<  longi- 
tude 51*30  E  to  latitude   lO'S. 

Seasonal  periods  Tropical  1  April  to  30 
November,  summer     1  December  to  31  March. 

(b)  An  area  bounded-  on  the  north  by  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Tropical  Znne.  on 
the  east  by  the  coast  of  Australia;  on  the 
south  by  the  parallel  of  latitudes  15*3  from 
longitude  51*30  E  to  longitude  120*B  and 
thence  the  merldan  of  longitude  120'E  to  the 
coast  of  Australia,  on  the  west  by  the  merid- 
ian of  longitude  51*31  S 

Seasonal  periods  Tropical  1  May  to  30 
November     summer     1  December  to  30  April. 

(0)  In  the  China  Sea  An  area  bounded — 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  coasts  of  Viet- 
nam and  China  from  latitude  lO'N  to  Hong 
Kobg;  on  the  east  by  the  rhumb  line  from 
HoDg  Kong  to  the  Port  of  Sual  i  Luzon  Is- 
land) and  the  weat  coasts  of  the  Island/  of 
Luaon.  Samar  and  Leyte  to  latitude  10 'N. 
OB  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  10  N 

Hong  Kong  and  Sual  are  to  be  consldeied 
■a  being  on  the  boundary  of  the  Seasonal 
topical  Area  and  Summer  Zone. 

Seaaonal  periods  Tropical  31  January  to 
M  April;  summer:   1  May  to  30  January 

(6)  In  the  Sorth  Factor — 'ai  An  area 
boixndad  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  -if  la.t- 


tude  35  *N  on  the  weat  by  the  meridian  of 
longitude  180 'E.  on  the  south  by  the  parallel 
of  latitude  13*N.  on  the  east  by  the  meridian 
of  longitude   130  "W 

Seasonal  periods  Tropical:  1  April  to  31 
October,   summer     1  November  to  31  March 

I  b  I  An  area  bounded — on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  west  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, on  the  weat  by  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude 123*W  from  the  coast  of  the  American 
continent  to  latitude  33'N  and  by  the  rhumb 
line  from  the  point  latitude  33  "N.  longitude 
123*W,  to  the  point  latitude  13*N,  longitude 
105*W;  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude 13*N 

Seasonal  periods: 

Tropical:  l  March  to  30  June  and  1  No- 
vember to  30  November. 

Summer:  1  July  to  31  October  and  1  De- 
cember to  38  39  February. 

(7)    In  thf  South  Pact/lc  — 

la  I  The  Oulf  of  Carpentaria  south  of  lati- 
tude 11*3 

Seasonal  perkids  Tropical:  1  April  to  30 
November,  summer    1  December  to  31  March. 

(b)  An  area  bounded — On  the  north  and 
east  by  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Tropi- 
cal Zone;  on  the  south  by  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  from  the  east  coast  of  Australia 
to  longitude  150*W.  thence  by  the  meridian 
of  longitude  150*W  to  laUtude  30*8  and 
thence  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  20"S  to 
the  point  where  It  Intersects  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Tropical  Zone,  on  the  weat 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  area  within  the 
Oreat  Barrier  Reef  included  In  the  Tropical 
Zone  and  by  the  east  coast  of  Australia 

Seaaonal  periods:   Tropical:    I   April  to  30 
November,  summer    1  December  to  31  March. 
Regulation  50 
Summer  Zones 

The  remaining  areas  constitute  the  Sum- 
mer Zones 

However,  for  shlpa  of  100  metres  1338  feet) 
and  under  In  length,  the  area  bounded — on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  east  by  the  meridian 
of  longitude  68*30'W  from  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Utltude  40 "N  and  thence 
by  the  rhumb  line  to  the  point  latitude  36  *N, 
longitude  73 'W;  on  the  south  by  the  paral- 
lel of  latitude  36*N.  U  a  Winter  Seasonal 
Aren 

Seasonal  periods     Winter:    1  November  to 
31    March,    summer      l    .^prll   to  31   October. 
Reg^ilation  51 
Encloaed  Seas 

(1)  Balfic  Sea. — This  sea  bounded  by  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  The  Skaw  in  the 
Sltagerrak  Is  Included  In  the  Summer  Zones. 

However,  for  ships  of  100  metres  i  328  feet) 
and  under  In  length.  It  Is  a  Winter  Seasonal 
.Vrea. 


Seasonal  periods  Winter;  1  November  to 
31   Man-h.  summer     1  April  to  31  October. 

(2i  Buitic  Sea. — This  sea  U  Included  In  the 
Summer  Zones 

However,  for  ships  of  100  metres  (328  feet) 
and  under  In  length,  the  area  north  of  lati- 
tude 44   N   is  a  Winter  Seasonal  Area. 

Seasonal  periods  Winter:  1  December  to 
38  29  February;  suiruner  1  March  to  30  No- 
vember 

l3i  Mediterranean — This  sea  is  Included 
In  the  Summer  Zones. 

However,  for  ships  of  100  metres  (328  feet) 
and  under  In  length,  the  aresi  bounded — on 
the  north  and  west  by  tlie  coasts  of  Prance 
and  Sp«iln  and  Uie  meridian  of  longitude  3''E 
from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  latitude  40*N; 
on  the  south  by  Uie  parallel  of  latitude  40''N 
from  longitude  3=E  to  the  west  coast  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  east  by  the  weat  and  north 
ootksts  of  Sardinia  from  laUtude  40 'N  to 
longitude  9  E,  thence  by  the  meridian  of 
longitude  9''E  to  the  south  coast  of  Corsica, 
thence  by  the  weet  and  north  coasts  of  Cor- 
sica to  longitude  Q'E  and  thence  by  the 
rhumb  line  to  Cape  Slcl*;  Is  a  Winter  Sea- 
sonal Area. 

Seasonal  periods:  Winter:  16  December  to 
15  March,  summer:  16  March  to  15  Decem- 
ber 

(4i  Sea  o/  Japan. — This  sea  south  of  lati- 
tude 50 'N  Is  Included  In  the  Summer  Zones. 

However,  lor  shlpa  of  100  metrea  (338  feet) 
and  under  in  length,  the  area  between  the 
parallel  of  Utltude  50  =  N  and  the  rhumb  line 
from  the  east  coast  of  Korea  at  latitude  38°N 
to  the  west  coast  of  Hokkaido.  Japan,  at 
latitude  43'12N  Is  a  Winter  Seasonal  Area. 

Seasonal  periods  Winter  1  December  to 
28  29  February;  summer:  1  March  to  30  No- 
vember 

Regulation  52 

The  Winter  North  Atlantic  Load  Line 
Tlie  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  referred  to 
In  Regulation  40(6)    (Annex  I)   comprlsea 

I  a)  that  part  of  the  Ncjrth  Atlantic  Winter 
Seasonal  Zone  II  which  lies  between  the 
meridians  of  15  *W  and  50*W; 

(bi  the  whole  of  the  North  Atlantic  Win- 
ter Seasonal  Zone  I.  the  Shetland  Islands  to 
be  considered   as   being  on    the   boundary. 

Ankxz  in — CzttTcncwta 

IltTBINATlONAL    LOAD    LINK    CXHTTTICATl     (1996 

(Official  seal  I 

Issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Load  Lines.  196fl  under 

the  authority  of  the  Government  of 

(full  official  designation  of  the 

country)    by   (full 

official  designation  of  the  competent  person 
or  organiziitlon  recognized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Convention  on 
Load  Lines.  196fl) 


Ni 


I  of  ship 


DMteetlve  number  Of 
IstMn 


Port  ol  registry 


Length  (L)  as  defined  in 
Article  2(8) 


Preebosrd  Mrigned  as:  Type  of  ship: 

|.V  new  ship  fType"A" 

Type"B" 
[Aq  eilstuic  ship  '{ 

Type  **B"  with  radnotd  freeboard 
iType  "B  "  with  tnensMd  DtMlioard 
•D«l»t«  whaterar  la  tnappUcabla. 

Fruboard  fro-m  itct  Uat  Load  imt 

Tr  pic-il  mm    ilnchn)(T)  mm.  (Inchia    ib.ive  (9) 

f*<_;inm*r  mm     Inchu)  iS)  Upper  sdgs  of  line  tlimugh  center  of  ring. 

Wii.'«r  mm   (taehes)  (^ mm.  (Incbesi  below  (3) 

Winier  N.rth  .\tlsntlo mm   (Inchwil  CWNA)  mm.  (Inches)  b<>lciw  (-^i 

riraber    ir- pic«i         mm   UnchesiiLT) mm   (Inohes^  above  ( 1,3) 

TiMiKr    «i;!";r.«r  mm     Inches)  (1.8)  mm    unchesi  at>)V«  (3) 

Tlm^«    my.irr  mm    (Inches)  (LW)  mm   diichfa'  belnw  (1,9) 

Tu»L«r    wu.'Jtr  Niirth  Atlantic  ram.  (Inches)  (I.WNA)      -  mm   (lnctn>s;  below  (L9) 

Not*  —  Fr»»t»>iir^i  ar.il  Wisd  Mn*»  whieh  »r«  rv^t  »ppl(r»hle  fimkI  not  be  entered  on  the  rertlAcate 

AUcwaoc«   ir   trcsfi    water   br   aU   treeb<iar<ls  other   than   timber  .  .  mm.    (Inches),     For    (Imber    fr«e- 

board                 mm   iinebes) 
The  upper  edge  of  the  deck  line  frum  which  these  freeboards  are  measured  Is mm  (tncbss) deck 

lit  u<1« 


Date  of  Initial  or  periodical  Btu^vey . 

This  Is  to  certify  that  this  ship  has  been 
surveyed  and  that  the  freeboards  have  been 
assigned  and  load  lines  shown  above  have 
been  marked  In  accordance  with  the  Inter- 
national   Convention    on    Load    Lines,    1966. 

This  certificate  Is  valid  until ,  sub- 
ject to  periodical  Inspections  In  accordance 
with  Article   14(1)  (c)    of  the  Convention. 

Issued  at (place  of  Issue  of  cer- 
tificate)     19_.   (date  of  Issue)    

(Signature  of  official  Issuing  the  certificate) 
and,  or  (seal  of  Issuing  authority). 

If  signed,  the  following  paragraph  Is  to  be 
added: 

The  undersigned  declares  that  he  Is  dtily 
authorized  by  the  said  Government  to  Issue 
this  certificate. 

(Signature). 

NoTKS. — 1.  When  a  ship  departs  from  a  ix)rt 
situated  on  a  river  or  Inland  waters,  deeper 
loading  shall  be  permitted  corresponding  to 
the  weight  of  fuel  and  all  other  materials 
required  for  consumption  between  the  |>olnt 
of  departure  and  the  sea. 

2.  When  a  ship  l.s  in  fresh  water  of  unit 
density  the  appropriate  load  line  may  be 
submerged  by  the  amount  of  the  fresh  water 
allowance  shown  above.  Where  the  density 
Is  other  than  unity,  an  allowance  shall  be 
made  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
1  025  and  the  actual  density. 

(Reserve  certificate] 

This  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  periodical  In- 
spection requlrt'd  by  Article  14(1)  (c)  of  the 
Convention,  this  ship  was  found  to  comply 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Place Date 

Signature  and  or  Seal  of  Issuing  authority. 

Place Date 

Signature  and  or  Seal  of  issuing  authority. 

Place Date 

Signature  and  /or  Seal  of  Issuing  authority. 

Place Date 

Signature  and/or  Seal  of  Issuing  authority. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  being 
fully  complied  with  by  this  ship,  the  validity 
of  this  certificate  Is,  In  accordance  with 
Article  19(2)  of  the  Convention,  extended 
until 

Place Date 

Signature  and/or  Seal  of  Issuing  authority. 

INTFRNATIONAL   LOAD   LINE   EXEMPTION 
CERTtnCATK 

(Official  seal). 

Issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Qovemnaent  of 

(full  official  designation  of  the  cotm- 

try)    by    (full   official   designation   of 

the  competent  person  or  organization  rec- 
ognized under  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Convention  on  Load  Lines,   1966). 


Name    of 
ship 


Distinctive 

number 

or  letters 


Port  of 
Registry 


This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above-mentioned 
ship  is  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
1966  Convention,  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  Article  6(2)  Article  6(4)  »  ol  the 
Convention  referred  to  above. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  from 
which  the  ship  la  exempted  under  Article 
6(2)  are:   

The  voyage  for  which  exemption  la  granted 

under  Article  6(4)  la:  From: 

To: 

Conditions,  If  any,  on  which  the  exemption 
Is    granted    under    either    Article    6(2)     or 

Articles  6(4)  : This  certificate 

Is   valid   until subject,  where 

appropriate,  to  periodical  Inspections  In  ac- 


'  Delete  whichever  Is  Inapplicable. 


cordance  with  article  14(1)  (c)   of  the  Con- 
vention. 
Issued  at 

(Place  of  iMue  of  certificate)    19.. 

(date  of  Issue)  (Signature 

of  ofDclal  Issuing  the  certificate)  and/ or  (seal 
of  Issuing  authority) . 

If  signed  the  following  paragraph  is  to  be 
added. 

The  undersigned  declares  that  he  Is  duly 
authorized  by  the  said  Government  to  issue 
this  certificate (Slgnattire) . 

[Reverse  of  certificate) 
This  Is  to  certify  that  this  ship  continues 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which 
thla  exemption  was  granted. 

Place Date 

Sig^nature  and/or  Seal  of  issuing  authority 

Place Date 

Signature  and/or  Seal  of  issuing  authority 

Place Date 

Signature  and/or  Seal  of  Issuing  authority 

Place Date 

Signature  and/or  Seal  of  issuing  authority 

This  ship  continues   to   comply   with   the 

conditions  under  which  this  exemption  was 

granted  and  the  validity  of  this  certificate 

Is,  in  accordance  with  Article  19(4)  (a)  of  the 

Convention,  extended  until . 

Place Date . 

Signature  and/or  Seal  of  Issuing  authority. 

RECOMICZNSA'nONS 

The  following  are  the  Recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Conference : 

Recommendation  1 

Denunciation  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion Respecting  Load  Lines  1930 

The  Conference  recommends : 

(1)  that  Governments  should  accept  the 
International  Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
1966,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  and  that 
the  Governments  which  become  parties  to 
that  Convention  should  denounce  the  In- 
ternational Convention  respecting  Load  Lines 
1930,  and  should  co-operate  with  one  another 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  their  respective 
denunciations  become  effective  on  a  date 
two  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  1966 
Convention  comes  Into  force; 

(2)  that  Governments  denouncing  the 
1930  Convention  should  bear  in  mind  the 
provisions  of  the  1966  Convention  relating  to 
existing  ships;  in  particular  Article  4(4) . 

Recommendation  2 

Shlpa  Not  Subject  to  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Load  Lines,  1966 

The  Conference  reconunends  that  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  by  any  of  the 
Contracting  Governments  relating  to 

(1)  Its  new  Bhlpe  of  less  than  24  metres 
(79  feet)  In  length  on  International  voyages; 

(2)  Its  existing  ships  of  less  than  150  tons 
gross  engaged  on  international  voyages; 

(3)  Its  ahlpa  engaged  on  national  voyages 
on  an  exposed  nature,  embracing  the  same 
hazardous  elements  as  are  normally  en- 
countered on  International  voyages 
should,  so  far  as  practicable  and  reasonable, 
be  framed  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  provisions  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Load  Lines,  1966. 

Recommendation  3 
Minimum  Freeboards  for  Fishing  Vessels 
The  Conference,  having  discussed  the  poe- 
Biblllty  of  assigning  lc«d  lines  to  fishing 
vessels,  recommends  that  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
should  pursue  studies  on  the  mlnlmvun  free- 
board for  such  vessels  with  a  view  to  estab- 
Uahing  recommended  International  stand- 
ards for  iT>lnlm<im  freeboard  of  fishing 
veasela. 

Beoommendation  4 

OonaoUdatlon  of  Conventions 

The  Conference,  recognizing  the  common 
alma  of  the  International  Convention  for  the 


Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960  and  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966,  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  life  and  property  at 
sea,  recommends  that  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
should  consider  the  relationship  betweei^  the 
provisions  of  the  two  Conventions  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  how  they  could  be  con- 
solidated in  a  single  International  conven- 
tion. 

Recommendation  5 

Boundaries  Between  Inland  Waters  and  the 

Sea 
The  Conference  recommends  that  each 
Contracting  Government  should  make  avail- 
able to  any  other  Contracting  Government, 
on  request,  particulars  of  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Inland  waters  and  the  sea  which  It 
will  use  for  the  purposes  of  Article  12(2)  of 
the  International  Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
1966. 

MAtN    PtRPOSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
1966  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  unanimously.  It 
establishes  new  rules  for  the  loading  of 
ships  on  international  voyages.  This 
convention,  which  is  designed  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  Load  Line  Convention 
signed  at  London  on  July  5.  1930 — 47 
Stat.  2228;  Treaty  Series  858— requires 
that  ships  belonging  to  participating 
nations  engaged  in  international  voyages 
be  surveyed  and  marked  with  loadlines 
in  accordance  with  the  convention's 
terms.  Loadlines  are  placed  on  ships  to 
mark  the  point  beyond  which  a  vessel 
may  not  be  safely  submerged.  The  con- 
vention recognizes  that  these  lines  may 
vary  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  high  seas. 

The  convention  does  not  apply  to  ships 
of  war.  new  ships  less  than  79  feet,  exist- 
ing ships  of  less  than  150  gross  tons,  fish- 
ing vessels,  or  pleasure  craft  not  engaged 
in  trade.  A  survey  of  every  ship  subject 
to  the  1966  convention  must  be  made 
before  it  is  put  into  service,  and  there- 
after surveys  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
5  years.  Annual  inspections  are  also 
required. 

The  convention  will  enter  into  force  12 
months  after  at  least  15  governments, 
including  7  each  with  not  less  than  1 
million  gross  tons,  have  become  parties. 

BACKGROUKD 

The  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
at  London,  April  5,  1966.  It  has  been 
signed,  subject  to  acceptance,  by  41  coim- 
tries  in  addition  to  the  United  States. 
Changes  in  ship  construction  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  decades  have 
dictated  this  revision  of  the  1930  Load 
Lines  Convention.  For  example,  the  1930 
convention  did  not  regulate  the  loading 
of  tanker  vessels  over  600  feet  and  cargo 
vessels  over  750  feet. 

During  the  October  11,  1966,  hearings 
on  the  convention,  the  State  Depart- 
ments Legal  Adviser,  Mr.  Charles  Bev- 
ans,  was  asked  why  an  international  con- 
vention signed  in  April  of  1966  was  only 
referred  to  the  Senate  on  September  12, 
1966.  Mr.  Bevans  replied  that  the  un- 
fortunate delay  was  caused  by  the  State 
Department's  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
true  copy  of  the  convention.  Despite 
this  delay,  both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
State  Department  testified  that  urgent 
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action  on  the  convention  waa  in  the  na- 
tional   Interest      The    reason    for   such 


THE  DEATH  OF  AN  OUTSTANDING 
PROPHET  AND  PATRIOT 


from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and 
education.    He  lectured  at  the  University 
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preached  to  small  congregations.  I  have  He  was  sensitive,  retiring  and  shy  It  was 
been  lltUe  known.  Fourteen  years  after  my  paradoxical  that  one  of  such  prominence  in 
mlnlstrv  becan  here  In  Wa.<ihlnp^jin  rh-   .csi^j-^  -  - 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Recorh 


Delete  whichever  Is  Inapplicable. 


alms  of  the  International  Convention  for  the     State  I>epartment  testified  that  urgent 
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action  on  the  convention  was  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  The  reason  for  such 
urgency  Is  that  the  convention  Is  com- 
pletely con.slstent  with  the  1930  conven- 
tion auid  alao  with  modern  slilp  loading 
practices.  Therefore,  a  number  of  na- 
tions have  already  proceeded  to  Imple- 
ment the  new  regulations  specified  in  the 
1966  convention  Consequently.  US. 
shipping  interests  contend  that  they  will 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  until 
the  Senate  has  given  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  convention. 

CO-XMlTTtX   ACTION 

The  Committer  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  1966  con- 
vention on  October  11,  1966,  at  which 
time  Adm.  WiUard  J  Smith,  Comman- 
dant. U  S  Coast  Guard,  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  convention.  A  transcript  of 
the  hearing  Is  appended  to  this  report. 
On  October  1 1 .  1966,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  voted  to  report  the 
proposal  favorably  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
United  States 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  did  hold  a  public  hf-arinsr.  and 
we  heard  testimony  from  Adm  Willard 
J.  Smith.  Commandant.  US  Ceast 
Ouard.  :n  addition  to  others  There  was 
no  oppo.sitlon  to  the  convention,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  unanimously  ao- 
proved 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  Is  the  di-stlnguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  fMr  WitLUBtsl 
They  are  aware  of  the  need  for  this  con- 
vention They  were,  of  cour.se  a  pan  of 
the  unanimous  approval  given  by  rhe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

I  ask  unanlmuus  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  final  vote  on  the  perd- 
Ing  measure,  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax 
Act  of  1966.  the  vote  be  taken  on  the 
convention  which  has  Just  been  dis- 
cussed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana''  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  It  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  conven- 
tion will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  Its  various  parliamentary  stagte 
up  to  the  point  of  c  mslderation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Reiolved  (two-fiirdj  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent ooTururririg  therein ) ,  That  the  Senate  »d- 
Ttae  and  cunsent  uj  the  ratification  of  the 
tBt«mational  Convention  on  Load  Lines. 
1M6,  with  Annezea.  signed  for  the  United 
Btataa  at  London  .April  5,  I960  i  Executive 
8.  Bchty-Nlnth  Congreas,  ad  MMlon). 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  MaifsrrxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business 


THE  DEATH  OP  AN  OUTSTANDING 
PROPHET  AND  PATRIOT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  morning,  August  28.  1966.  a 
great  preacher.  Dr.  Joseph  R  Sizoo,  sud- 
denly ended  his  earthly  ministry.  He 
had  just  delivered  an  eloquent  and  mov- 
ing sermon  at  an  outstanding  Presby- 
terian church  In  New  York  City.  As 
he  entered  the  vestry  near  the  pulpit 
he  was  not — for  God  took  hmi. 

During  the  summer  Dr.  Sizoo  had 
worked  long  and  arduously  to  write  a 
new  book  on  Immortality.  He  had  com- 
mented to  several  friends  that  he  had 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  In  this  manu- 
script than  in  anything  he  had  previ- 
ously publLshed.  His  certainty  about  im- 
mortality was  overwhelming  and  Joyful. 
This  seemed  especially  appropriate  when, 
as  it  came  to  pass,  even  as  he  was  Im- 
mersed with  this  book  on  the  life  to  come, 
he  seemed  as  never  before  to  plan  life  on 
a  scale  of  the  infinite — not  only  as  pil- 
grims of  time,  but  as  children  of  eternity 
He  appeared  to  be  living  In  prospect  of 
the  eternal  tomorrow.  In  the  ecstatic 
lines  of  Isaac  Watt: 

Olve  me  the  wlngi  of  faith  to  rise 

Wltiiln  the  veil,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  how  great  their  Joys 

How  bright  their  glorlee  be 

Across  his  long  life  Dr.  Slzoo's  minis- 
try was  dynamic,  forceful,  and  compel- 
ling. It  was  this  Impassioned  oratory 
which  infiuenced  people  all  over  the 
world.  He  was  elected  by  ministers, 
priests,  and  theological  leaders  of  all 
faiths  as  one  of  the  "12  Great  American 
Preachers"  in  a  poll  conducted  by  Life 
magazine  in  1953 

Among  Dr  Slzoo's  volume  of  sermons 
are  •■Still  We  Can  Hope."  "Not  Alone," 
Make  Life  Worth  Living,"  and  "The 
Way  of  Faith."  He  also  contributed  to 
various  religious  Journals  and  maga- 
zines. He  won  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion Award  for  "The  Best  Public  Address 
of  1963"  and  that  great  patriotic  agency 
at  Valley  Forge  also  gave  him  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  for  outstand- 
ing sermons  In  7  successive  years 

The  Interest  of  Dr.  Slzoo  In  our  armed 
services  was  great  He  weis  an  Army 
chaplain.  YMCA  service.  9th  Infantry. 
Second  Division  in  France  in  World  War 
I  He  was  chairman  of  the  commission 
on  Army  and  Navy  chaplains  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  1932-37. 
as  well  as  a  founder  of  the  Military 
Chaplains  Association  in  1939.  He  was 
chaplain  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  the 
New  York  State  Guard  1941-50  He 
visited  troops  In  Korea  and  Japan  as 
guest  of  the  Chaplain  Corps,  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  In  1952:  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  carry  the  first  copy  of  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible 
Into  .^sla  to  present  to  the  President  of 
Korea,  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee.  and  Gen. 
Mark  Clark 

Dr  .''Izoo  traveled  extensively  In  EM- 
rnpe,  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Asia. 
He  vl.sited  South  .^frlca  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  State  Department  in  1953  to  make 
an   analysis  of   the   effect  of   apartheid 


from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and 
education.  He  lectured  at  the  Uruversity 
of  Johannesberg  He  also  lectured  In 
Great  Britain  under  the  Lord  Lever- 
hulmc  Foundation  in  1936. 

At  the  George  Washington  University 
Dr.  Sizoo  was  Director  of  University 
Chapel  and  Mllbank  Professor  of  Re- 
ligion from  1952  until  his  date  of  death. 
He  was  president  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  1947-52;  minis- 
ter of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas. New  York  City  1936-47,  and  min- 
ister of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presb.vte- 
rlan  Church  in  Washington,  DC,  1924- 
36,  where  for  14  years  of  Ills  popular 
pastorate  this  historic  church  was 
crowded  to  capacity  by  worshipers  who 
came  from  every  section  of  the  Capital 
City,  and  from  across  the  Nation,  to 
hear  his  preaching  of  the  evangel. 

Mr.  President,  words  of  praise  were 
spoken  for  Dr  Slzoo.  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Chapel  and  Milbank  Professor  of 
Religion  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, by  Dr.  Seth  R.  Brooks.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Dr  Brooks  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woaiw  or  Remembrance  for  Dr.  Joseph  R. 
Seoo.  Director  or  UNtvERsmr  Chapsx  and 
MrLBANK  Professor  of  Rei.icion.  the 
Oeorcb  Washington  ITniversitt  (By  Dr. 
Seth  R.  Brooks.  Universalist  National 
Mzmorial  Chxtrch) 

service  or  remembrance,  September  21,  i96a 
A  passage  from  Eccleslastlcus:  "The  wis- 
dom of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure  ...  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the 
law  of  the  Most  High,  and  Is  occupied  In  the 
meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  ,  ,  .  He  will  keep  the  sayings 
of  renowned  men;  and  where  subtle  parables 
are.  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek  out 
the  secreta  of  grave  sentences  ...  He  will 
travel  through  strange  countries;  for  he  hath 
tried  the  good  and  the  evil  among  men  .  .  . 
When  the  great  Lord  will,  he  shall  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  understanding,  and  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  In  his  prayer  ...  He 
shall  show  forth  that  which  he  hath 
learned  .  .  .  Many  shall  commend  his  under- 
standing, and  so  long  as  the  world  endureth 
It  shall  not  be  blotted  out  " 

We  are  here  In  this  University  Chapel  to 
give  thanks  for  and  to  pay  tribute  to  a  re- 
markable life  and  career.  Each  one  of  us 
would  readily  admit  that  by  any  standard  of 
measurement  Joseph  R  Sizcuj  represented 
remarkable  achievements  and  contributions 
to  other  persons  In  his  life  and  career. 

Certainly  Joseph  R.  Slzoo  was  recognized 
aa  one  of  America's  greatest  religious  figures. 
Over  the  past  sixteen  years  It  hAS  been  my 
privilege  to  travel  widely  and  coiistantly 
throughout  our  country  There  has  hardly 
been  a  place  to  whlcli  I  have  gone  where  the 
name  and  ministry  of  Dr.  Slzoo  was  not 
known 

Strange  I  should  have  the  honor  of  Bp>eak- 
Ing  today  Dr  Slzoo  was  of  a  great  denomi- 
nation and  church.  He  preached  to  vast 
throngs  In  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nlch- 
u'.SLa  In  New  York  City,  at  Lenten  services, 
and  at  special  occasions.  He  was  known 
Uwoughout  the  Christian  Church  of  his 
time.  I  have  been  of  a  very  small  denomi- 
nation and  church,  often  unheard  of.     I  have 
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preached  to  small  oongregatlona.  I  have 
been  little  known.  Fourteen  years  after  my 
mlnlstrj'  be^an  here  In  Washtagton  Dr.  Slzoo 
returned  to  this  city.  I  had  heard  of  hUn, 
hivd  read  some  of  his  writings,  but  had 
never  met  him  or  seen  him.  Almost  from 
our  first  meeting  there  began  a  close  and 
sympathetic  friendship  which  lasted  over 
fourteen  years.  So,  for  half  of  my  ministry 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  I  knew  Eh-.  Slzoo  as 
a  rare  and  rich  offerer  of  friendship. 

Dr.  Slzoo  was  a  magnificent  figure  of  a 
man.  No  one  could  see  him  or  meet  him 
without  being  Impressed  by  the  magnlflcence 
of  his  presence  It  used  to  be  said  of  a 
minister  In  our  church.  "He  is  well  groomed 
without  and  within."  How  true  this  was  of 
Dr  Slzoo.  His  bearing  conunanded  attention 
and  respect.  He  was  urbane  and  his  ur- 
banity was  a  hallmark  of  his  life.  He  wa« 
filled  with  dignity.  He  was  in  command  of 
any  event  and  exuded  poise,  forcefulness,  and 
spiritual  power.  Impeccable  In  appearance 
he  crowned  the  impeccability  of  his  outer 
presence  with  a  graciousness  which  flowed 
from  within. 

In  the  pulpit  he  seemed  to  fill  any  church 
with  something  larger  than  aelf.  I  remem- 
ber the  last  Ume  I  heard  him  preach.  It 
was  during  Holy  Week  and  In  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany.  I  was  seated  on  the  last 
pew.  The  church  was  thronged  with  a 
capacity  congregation.  Then  as  Dr.  Slzoo 
stood  in  the  pulpit  in  his  pown  and  hood  he 
seemed  to  be  larger  than  his  own  presence. 
He  had  an  aura  about  him  and  a  charisma 
rarely  experienced.  This  charismatic  quality 
spoke  of  his  life  as  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
One  knew  that  In  him  one  had  met  the  great 
preacher.  His  voice  and  delivery  touched 
the  depths  of  his  listeners.  Not  only  was  he 
a  preacher — he  was  an  artist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  theme,  a  master  of  the  language 
which  poured  from  his  llp.s,  and  a  dynamic 
Instrument  for  the  thoughts  which  coursed 
through  his  mind  and  heart. 

He  was  a  man  of  God.  He  lived  near  to 
God  and  was  aware  of  His  presence.  He 
placed  his  dependence  on  God  and  trusted 
Him.  The  certainty  of  God  was  his  cer- 
tainty. God  lived  for  him.  God  spoke  to 
him  and  he  heard.  Crod  directed  and  he 
sought  to  follow.  God  chastened  and  that 
he  knew,  too. 

He  was  of  the  Clirlstlan  Faith.  He  pro- 
claimed its  Gospel  as  the  glorious  Good  News 
which  It  was  to  him.  He  made  vibrant  the 
message  of  the  Faith.  To  him  Christ  was  the 
supreme  manifestation  and  revelation  of  God. 
I  hasten  to  say  he.  too.  was  of  all  religions. 
Dr.  Slzoo  had  traveled  too  widely  and  had 
experienced  too  much  of  life  not  to  appreci- 
ate religion  historically  and  universally.  He 
was  wei:  aware  of  the  historicity  of  the 
growth  of  the  religious  adventure  and  he 
knew  that  religion  was  everywhere,  although 
In  countless  different  forms.  He  could  talk 
with  persons  of  any  faith  or  church  and 
eagerly  learn  from  them,  and  he  could  ex- 
press to  them  his  concern  and  heart-felt 
sympathy  for  the  faith  they  cherished.  This 
made  him  a  wise  counsellor  over  many  years, 
a  friend  to  countless  persons  and  a  clarlfler 
and  light-giver  to  untold  numbers. 

Religion  and  education  were  to  him  close 
relatives  and.  perhaps,  twlnB.  Learning, 
scholarship,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing he  exalted  and  emulated.  He 
wished  education  to  aid  religion  and  religion 
to  guide  and  Inspire  education.  He  had  a 
vast  mind  filled  with  the  treasures  of  years 
of  study,  mental  discipline,  and  broad  expe- 
rience. 

His  associations  were  wide.  He  knew  Inti- 
mately many  renowned  men.  He  had  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  countless  persons 
of  success,  achievement,  and  attainment. 
However,  he  was  always  humble,  modest,  and 
unspoiled. 
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He  waa  sensitive,  retiring  and  shy.  It  was 
paradoxical  that  one  of  such  prominence  In 
public  life  could  In  personal  friendships  be 
almost  self-effacing  and  naive.  In  our  Inter- 
church  Club,  which  is  almost  a  fraternity 
extending  over  sectarian  Unes,  he  never  tried 
to  dominate  the  discussion  or  speak  with 
final  authoritarian  pronouncements  which  a 
man  of  his  stature  might  have  thought  it  was 
his  privilege  to  do.  At  the  Cosmos  Club  with 
him  I  knew  him  as  the  comrade  of  our  com- 
mon earthly  way.  At  the  Symphony  he  was 
visibly  moved  emotionally  by  great  music 
and  Its  language. 

He  traveled  widely,  read  ceaselessly,  and 
thought  profoundly.  He  had  moved  In  the 
company  of  Presidents,  Senators,  Physicians, 
Teachers,  Rabbis,  Priests,  Ministers,  and  men 
who  had  a  part  In  shaping  human  affairs  and 
world  events,  but  he  was  ever  the  seeker  of 
answers  to  eternal  questions.  His  learning 
never  stopped.  His  imagination  never  ceased. 
His  lyrical  soarings  never  drooped.  His  soul 
never  became  other  than  Gods  Divine  spark 
In  him. 

He  left  an  Imperishable  image.  He  fills  the 
description  of  the  learned  man,  which  we 
read  at  the  opening  of  these  words  of  tribute. 
His  words  spoken  and  recorded  will  continue 
into  the  future.  His  presence  will  be  felt 
among  us.  "His  name  will  not  be  blotted 
out."  He  will  live  In  the  church  which  he 
loved  and  In  whose  name  he  ministered  He 
will  live  in  the  halls  of  learning.  He  will 
live  In  the  circle  of  his  friends.  He  will  live 
In  the  hearts  of  his  students,  and  he  will  live 
for  all  of  us  who  knew  him  as  "a  strong  Son 
of  God"  moving  across  the  horizon  of  our 
time. 


WEBB  &  KNAPP,  INC. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
situation  wherein  a  New  York  construc- 
tion company  while  delinquent  iii  over 
$27  million  in  income  taxes  was  approved 
for  PHA  mortgage  guarantees  totaling 
over  $67  milUon.  This  represented  seven 
urban  renewal  projects.  Tlie  company 
IS  now  bankrupt,  and  over  $26  million 
of  its  income  tax  liability  has  already 
been  written  off  as  uncollectible.  AU  of 
the  $67  mmion  is  In  default  as  of  this 
date,  with  all  payments  on  principal 
being  deferred. 

On  May  7.  1965.  Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc., 
a  large  construction  firm  of  New  York 
City  and  the  recipient  of  numerous  Gov- 
errunent  contracts,  filed  a  petition  for 
reorganization  under  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

When  this  company  filed  bankruptcy 
it  owed  the  U.S.  Government  $27,117,- 
661.59.  representing  unpaid  Federal  in- 
come taxes  for  the  period  1952  through 
1959. 

The  total  assets  of  the  company  are 
listed  at  approximately  $2  million  and 
the  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
no  more  than  $1  million  will  t>e  collected 
on  this  $27  million  tax  liability  and  that 
the  remaining  $26  million  was  being 
written  off  as  uncollectible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
letters,  one  dated  August  9,  1966,  and 
one  dated  September  16,  1966,  both 
signed  by  Commissioner  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  first  letter  explains  the  status  of 
the  Government's  tax  claims,  and  the 
second  gives  an  Itemization  of  the  de- 
ficiencies, broken  down  by  years. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  TBE.AsrBY  Department,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service, 

Waihtngton.  B.C.  August  9,  1366. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  During  our  dis- 
cussion on  July  28,  1966,  you  asked  for  in- 
formation on  the  action  of  our  Manhattan 
District  in  writing  off  as  uncollectible  certain 
tax  liabilities  of  Webb  &  Knapp,  Incor- 
porated, New  York  City.  New  York. 

I  have  looked  into  this  matter  and  am 
happy  to  furnish  you  the  following  informa- 
tion. On  May  7,  1965,  Webb  &  Knapp  filed 
a  petition  for  reorganization  under  Chapter 
X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  petition  was 
approved  on  May  18,  1965.  The  District  Di- 
rector for  the  Manhattan  District  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  Government's 
interests  by  filing  Proof  of  Claim. 

As  the  result  of  audit  action,  large  de- 
ficiencies of  Income  tax  totaling  over  $27  mil- 
lion were  found  for  taxable  years  from  1952 
to  1959  and  were  assessed  November  16,  1965. 
Our  files  Indicate  that  the  deficiencies  were 
due  to  technical  Issues  developed  during  the 
course  of  audit  and  were  not  attributable  to 
evasive  reporting  by  Webb  ic  Knapp  or  to  any 
failure  on  our  part  to  collect  taxes  known  to 
be  delinquent.  On  December  1,  1965.  at- 
torneys for  the  trustee  advised  the  District 
Director  that  assets  in  the  estate  at  the  Ome 
would  total  approximately  $2  million.  Ad- 
ministrative, legal  and  accounting  fees  are 
expected  to  be  quite  high,  and.  since  they 
take  priority  over  the  claims  of  unsecured 
creditors,  of  which  the  United  States  Is  one. 
District  officials  estimated  that  no  more  than 
$1  million  would  be  available  for  pavment  on 
our  claim.  One  DeUnquent  accountln  excess 
of  the  amount  we  could  expect  to  receive  Is 
being  kept  open  for  the  future  application 
of  any  proceeds  that  may  be  derived  on  our 
Proof  of  Claim.  Since  there  appeared  to  be 
no  possibility  of  collection,  the  District,  In 
December  1965,  wrote  off  as  uncollectible  al- 
most $26  million.  This  write-off  bv  the  Man- 
hattan District  was  Included  in  the  tabula- 
tions for  1965  which  accompanied  my  letter 
of  March  8,  1966.  to  you. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  Is  appreciated. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohkn, 

Commissioner. 

U.S.  TliEASURY  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16,  1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  August  29.  1966, 
which  requested  a  more  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  tax  deficiencies  of  Webb  &  Knapp, 
Incorporated,  of  New  York  City  for  the  period 
1952  to  1959. 

The  Information  In  which  you  are  Inter- 
ested appears  In  the  following"  tabulation: 


Period 

Class  of  tax 

Amount 

19S2 

Corporation  tax 

SM7  .S2«  71 

Interest 

W  Tf:  74 

Total 

1  139  753  45 

Corporation  tax . 

I»53 

637, 2S1.  68 
446  201  93 

Interest 

Total 

Corporation  tax 

1.083,483.61 

1954 

4,  092. 899.  31 
2, 620, 12s.  36 

Interest 

Total... 

6,713,027  «7 

264&i 
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P«iod 

Ciamoltui 

AnMODl 

NH 

CorporattonUt .^,  ,.  ... 

tnt<r«at 

Total 

Corpontloa  tas .„_.„ 

Inure* _.. 

ToUi 

Corporatioo  tax.    , 

4.877.873  IS 

7.04S.  072  14 

1967 

7.031, 3M.  80 
1,461.08. 1« 

l«kM.Wl06 

tarn 

113,089  83 

InUw* „. 

Tool 

38.421  U 

131  401  77 

OtmmI  total 

r.ll7.Mi  » 

Aa  lndlc«t«d  In  my  letter  of  .Au^rurt  9 
almost  826  tnllll.->n  waa  written  off  for  the 
T»*ra  1953  to  19.W  The  1953  llabllltr  waa 
kept  open  for  future  application  of  any  pro- 
CMda  that  may  be  derived   from   our  claim 

I  mlKht  add  that  in  order  to  b*  gure  of 
protecting  the  Oovemmenfa  Intererta,  the 
Proof  of  Claim  flled  by  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict Included.  In  addition  to  the  fore^tolng 
deflclenclea  an  estimate  of  81  million  Income 
tax  each  for  the  years  19S5  and  195«  How- 
•TW.  aubaequent  audit  eiamlnatlon  dlsol'xted 
no  Uabllltlea  for  theae  years  and.  since  the 
Mtlmated  amount*  were  not  ofwrasf d.  they 
WW*  not  written  off 

The  date  of  nnai  determination  of  the 
deficiencies  for  theae  years  »aa  November  15. 
19M.  and  the  asaeasment  date  -in  each  waa 
Horember  1«  1965  There  were  no  penalties 
for  the  years  involved 

With  kind  re«nj-ds 
Sincerely 

Shti.don  S  Cohkn, 

ComTTiitstiyn^r 

Mr.  WnXJAMS  of  Delaware.  Thlf 
eompany  has  received  .several  Oovern- 
ment-iriJaranteed  loans  during  the  period 
of  Its  t&x  delinquencies 

Under  date  of  September  23.  1966. 
Commissioner  Philip  N  Brownsteln.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  furnished 
a  report  listing  seven  FHA  projects  in 
which  Webb  it  Knapp.  Inc  .  of  New  York 
City,  was  asaoclated  during  the  past  5 
years.  These  seven  projects  were  all 
under  the  urban  renewal  program  and 
represent  mortgages  totaling  $67,541,600, 
and  aa  of  this  date  all  seven  of  these  proj- 
ect* are  in  default  They  are  now  being 
operated  under  modification  agreements 
under  which  payments  on  the  principal 
are  suspended 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  corLsent 
that  Commissioner  Brownsteins  letter  of 
September  22,  1966.  along  with  the  Item- 
ized breakdown  of  the  backgroimd  and 
status  of  the  various  projects  be  printed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiroRo. 
aa  follows : 

DCAaTMKNT      or      Housing      a.vo 
UiaA.M     Drvcop»<E»rr.     Phjdlil 

Hoc~~tX(-,   ADXINISTaATtOV 

Wathlnfton.  DC  .  September  22    1966 
Hon.  JoJTN  J    Wnj.iAMs. 
VS.  Senate 
Wtahington  D  C 

T^AM  SiNAToa  WnjJAMs  I  am  replying 
ftirther  to  your  letter  of  September  1.  196fl. 
requesting  information  concerning  projects 
for  the  paat  Ave  ye»fs  In  which  Webb  and 
Knapp.  Inc  ,  of  New  York  City  waa  aeaoclated 

The  Information  requeated  Is  encUneed 
The  projecu  Hated  are  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  all  of  the  proJecU  with  which 
Webb  and  Knapp.  Inc  waa  aasoctated.  and 
which  were  inaured  by  FHA  lubeequent  to 
January  1,  19<1 


Inasmuch  aa  all  of  the  listed  projects  rep- 
resents cases  which  are  still  Insured,  the 
payment  recnrds  are  maintained  by  the 
mortgagees  and  Information  concerning  pay- 
ments la  not  available  In  our  flies 

Tou  will  note  that  all  of  the  cases  Involve 
urban  renewal  projects  Under  -Section  230 
the  TKA.  by  law.  accepu  greater  risks  than 
In  other  proarrama  This  la  because  there 
are  many  and  unusual  prtiblems  Involved  In 
the  clearance  of  slums  and  their  replace- 
ment with  new  private  housing  The  private 
residential  development  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
city's  plan  for  achieving  all  Its  redevelop- 
ment objectives  Developing  .lustalnlng  oc- 
cupancy In  a  new  220  pn^Ject  Li  of  critical 
lmp.:rrtance  Default  and  foreclosure  could 
Jeopardize  the  suoess  of  an  entire  urban 
renewal  project.  Yet  the  availability  of 
tenants  Is  often  subject  to  faf-U)rB  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  private  developier 
Thus  specL&i  consideration  during  the  rent- 
up  period  Is  often  called  for  and  m>xllflca- 
tion  agreements  become  necessary 
Sincerely  yours, 

P    N    BaowNSTCN, 
Aatittant  Secretary-CommiaMoner . 

Esclosures. 

WAaHiNOTON   Pla«a.   I.vc  .   FHA   Projxct  No. 
033-32001,   PrrrsBi^^oH.   Pa. 

Type  of  project,  urban  renewal. 

Date  of  Initial  contact.  February  1960. 

Application  received.  March  27,   196"J. 

Commitment  date.  May  29,  19«a. 

Commitment  amount.  $7,571,000.00. 

Initial  endorsement.  June  19.  1963 

Pinal   endorsement.   December    14.    1964. 

Mortgage  amount  at  final  endorsement 
$7,571.000  00 

Approved   construction  coet,   $8.637,708  09. 

Mortgage  terms,  40  years  at  S'.^T. 

Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  (lease- 
hold)   (from  application).  $712.800  00 

FHA  "as  Is"  appraised  value  of  land.  $738  - 
64000 

Sponsors  Webb  &  Knapp.  Inc,  383  Madi- 
son .\venue.  New  York  17.  New  York 

Present  owner  Washington  Plaza,  Inc., 
which  Is  controlled  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  through  subsidiary  corporations 

Status  of  mortgage  Mortgage  Insurance  In 
fa«Te:  under  modlflcatlon  agreement  which 
su.'ipencls  principal  pavroents  fri->m  June  1, 
1966  to  December  1.  1966 

SoctETT  Hn,L  Towxas    FHA  Projicct  No. 
034-33006.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Type  of  project,  urban  renewal 

Date  of  Initial  contact.  July  1958. 

Application  received.  July  27.  1961. 

Commitment  date.  May  28.   1962 

Commitment  amount.  $14,833,000  00 

Initial  endorsement.  June  26.   1963. 

Final  endorsement.  July  22.  1965. 

Mortgage  amount  at  flnal  endorsement 
$14. 5-23. 000  00 

Approved  construction  cost.  $16,838,319.00 

Mortgage  terms.  40  years  at  5's,  %. 

Sp>onsor's  purchase  price  of  land  (from 
application  i     $850  000  00 

FHA  "as  Is'  appraised  value  of  land 
$849  067  00 

Sjxjnsor  Webb  A  Knapp,  Inc..  383  Madison 
Avenue.  .New  York  17.  N  Y 

Present  owner  Society  HUI  Towers.  Inc  . 
which  Is  controlled  by  the  AUunlnum  Co  of 
.\merlca  through  subsidiary  corporations. 

Status  of  mortgage  Mortgage  Insurance 
in  force:  under  modlOcatlon  agreement 
which  suspends  principal  payments  from 
June  1    1965  to  June  1.  1967 

LawcOLx  3<jPAa«    Sn     iv    In(      PHA  PaojK-r 
No.   01»  32039.   New    Yo«k.   N.T. 
Type  of  project,  urban  renewal 
Date  of  Initial  contact,  June  1958. 
Application  received   March  24.  1961 
Commitment  date.  November  20.  1961. 
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Commitment  amount.  $8,440,200.00. 

Initial  endorsement.  June  6,  1962. 

Final  endorsement,  February  10.  1965. 

Mortgage  amount  at  flnal  endorsement, 
$8  440.300  00. 

Approved    construction    cost.    $9.729.358  37. 

Mortgage  terms.  40  years  at  5  '^  % . 

Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  (from  ap- 
plication 1  .  $1,060,000  00 

FHA  "as  la"  appraised  value  of  land. 
$1.065.000  00. 

Sponsors  Webb  ic  Knapp  Lincoln  Square 
Corp..  383  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  17 
N  Y 

Present  owner  Lincoln  Square  Apart- 
ments, Section  rv.  Inc.,  which  Is  controlled 
by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  through 
subsidiary  corporations. 

Status  of  mortgage  Mortgaj^e  Insurance 
in  fijrce.  was  under  modlflcatlon  agreement 
which  suspended  principal  payments  from 
March  1.   1966  to  March   1.  1966 

Lincoln  Squabe.  Sec.   V,  Inc  .   FHA   Project 
No.    012-32043-B.    New    York.    N  Y. 

Type   of  project,   urban  renewal 

Date  of  Initial  contact,  June  1958. 

Application  received,  March  24.  1961. 

Commitment  date,  December  21,  1961 

Commitment  amount,  $9.(X)8.100  00 

Initial  endorsement,  June  5.  1962. 

Final  endorsement.  February  10.  1965 

Mortgage  amount  at  flnal  endorsement, 
$9,008.100  00 

Approved  construction  cost.  $10,406,966.37. 

Mortgage  terms,  40  years  at  5  '4  1 . 

Sponsor's  purchase  prce  of  land  (from  ap- 
plication >,  $1,320,000  00- 

FHA  "aa  Is"  appraised  value  of  land. 
$1,207.565  00 

Spon.sors:  Webb  &  Knapp  Lincoln  Square 
Corp,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
NY 

Present  owner:  Lincoln  Square  Apart- 
ments. Section  V,  Inc.  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Aluminum  Oo  of  America  through  sub- 
sidiary corporations. 

Status  of  mortgage :  Mortgage  Insurance 
in  force;  under  modlflcatlon  agreement 
which  suspends  principal  payments  from 
June  I.  1966  to  June  1.  1967. 
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Lincoln  3<sua»e.  Sec    VI.  Inc     PHA  Project 
No.   012-32038,   New    York,    NY. 

Type  of  project,  urban  renewal 

Date  of  Initial  contact.  June  1958. 

Application  received.  March  24.  1961. 

Commitment  date.  January  20,   1963, 

Commitment   amount.   $10.51170000 

Initial  endorsement.  June  12.  1962 

Final  endorsement,  May  14.  1965. 

Mortgage  amount  at  flnal  endorsement, 
$10,511,700.00. 

Approved  construction  cost.  $12,395,047.88. 

Mortgage  terms   40  years  at  514%. 

Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  (from 
application),  $1,440.00000 

PHA  "as  Is"  appraised  value  of  land 
$875  900  00 

Sponsors:  Webb  &  Knapp  Lincoln  Square 
Corp  .  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
NY 

Present  owner  Lincoln  Square  Apts  .  Sec- 
tion VI,  Inc  .  which  Is  controlled  by  the 
Aluminum  Co  of  America  through  subsidiary 
corporations 

Status  of  mortgage-  Mortgage  insurance 
In  force,  under  mixllflcatlon  agreement  which 
suspends  principal  payments  from  May  1, 
1966.  to  November  1.  1966. 

Lincoln  S<jDAaE.  Sec   VII,  Inc  ,  FHA  Projec-t 
No    013  32041.   New   York.   NY. 
Type  of  project,  urban  renewal 
Date  of  Initial  conUct.  June  1958 
Application  received.  March  24.   1961 
Commitment  date.  February  28,  1982. 
Commitment  amount.   $8.756  600  00. 
Initial   endorsement.  June   14.    1962 


Final  endorsement.  January  13,  19M. 

Mortgage  amount  at  flnal  endorsement, 
$8.755,600  00. 

Approved  construction  coet.  •10,438.890.35. 

Mortgage  terms.  40  years  at  514%. 

Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  (from 
application).  $1,086,000.00. 

PHA  "as  is"  appraised  value  of  land, 
$1,507,927  00 

Sponsors-  Webb  &  Knapp  Lincoln  Square 
Corp..  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
NY. 

Present  owner:  Lincoln  Square  Apart- 
ments. Section  VII.  Inc.,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  through 
subsidiary  corporations. 

Status  of  mortgage:  Mortgage  Insurance 
in  force;  under  modlflcatlon  agreement 
which  suspends  principal  payments  from 
May  1,  1966,  to  November  1,  1967. 


Lincoln     Square.     Sec.     ^rOl,     Inc.     FHA 

PROJECT  No.  012-32040.  New  yoEK.  N.Y. 

T:,-pe  of  project,  urban  renewal. 

Date  of  Initial  contact,  June  1958. 

Application  received,  March  34,  1961. 

Commitment  date.  March  16,  1962. 

Commitment  amount.  $8,733,000.00. 

Initial  endorsement.  July  26,  1962. 

Final  endorsement.  March  7,  1966. 

Mort^-age  amount  at  flnal  endorsement. 
$8,733,000.00. 

Approved  construction  cost.  $10,530,242.83. 

Mortgage  terms,  40  years  at  5<4%. 

Sponsor's  purchase  price  of  land  (from 
application) ,  $1,080,000.00. 

FHA  "as  is"  appraised  value  of  land 
$1,668,100.00. 

.Sponsors  Webb  &  Knapp  Lincoln  Sqtiare 
Corp..  383  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Present  owner:  Lincoln  Square  Apart- 
ments. Section  VIII.  Inc.,  which  Is  con- 
trolled  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
through  subsidiary  corporations. 

Status  of  mortgage:  Mortgage  insurance 
in  force;  under  modlflcatlon  agreement 
which  suspends  principal  payments  from 
June  1,  1966.  to  June  1,  1967. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  understand  wliy  the 
Treasury  Department  allowed  this  com- 
pany to  get  so  far  behind  In  the  pay- 
ment of  Its  income  taxes  with  the  result 
that  now  the  Government  is  confronted 
with  a  $26  million  loss. 

It  is  particularly  hard  to  understand 
in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  after  this  tax 
delinquency  had  been  incurred  this  same 
company  under  another  Qovernment 
agency,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, had  obtained  FHA  guarantees 
on  loans  totaling  over  $67  million.  Either 
the  liaison  between  the  respective  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Is  not  functioning  or 
someone  in  both  agencies  was  negligent 
in  discharging  his  responsibilities. 

Why  was  this  company  allowed  to  cre- 
ate a  -tax  deficiency  of  $27  million  be- 
tween 1952  and  1960.  and  why  was  this 
delinquency  still  outstanding  when  bank- 
ruptcy was  filed  in  1965?  Why  did  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  approve 
$67  million  in  Government-guaranteed 
mortgages  for  a  company  which  at  the 
time  owed  $27  million  In  taxes? 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  JA\'TrS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  necessity  to  sUy  In  this  Chamber  for 
a  vote  kept  me  away  from  a  dinner  in 
New  York  to  honor  an  old  friend  to 
whom  all  Americans  are  Indebted:  Paul 
Q.  Hoffman. 


I  have  been  hearing  about  the  affair 
ever  since.  I  was  told  that  one  of  the 
speeches  on  that  occasion  departed  from 
the  usual  testimonial  dinner  addresses 
and  I  asked  for  a  copy.  It  is  short,  per- 
tinent, and  a  highly  merited  tribute  to  a 
great  Republican,  Paul  Hoffman,  by  a 
distinguished  Democrat,  former  Senator 
William  Benton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  Senator  Ben- 
ton's remarks  at  the  tribute  to  Paul 
Hoffman  on  September  29  at  the  Hotel 
Pierre,  New  Yortc  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RSMAaKS    OF    SXNATOB    WILLIAM     BknTON     AT 

THx  Dnrma  Oitkn  by  the  Centeh  fob  the 
Sttjdt  of  DncocaATic  Institutions  in 
TaiBtm   TO   Hon.   Paul   O.   Hottman.   on 

SKPmfBXa  39,    1066,   AT   THX   HOTXL   PlERSX, 

Nkw  Yobx  Citt 

For  years  I've  been  listening  to  the  praises 
of  Paul  Hoffman.  Most  of  them  add  up  to 
the  claim  that  he  embalms  the  Christian 
Tlrtuea. 

Zb  thU  man  who  published  the  phrase 
"The  Manhall  Plan" — is  he  merely  a  master 
pubUctst?  My  UNESCO  colleague,  Mr. 
Sharif,  Pakistan's  former  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, tells  me  Hoffman's  name  "is  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  world".  Yet,  my 
friends,  he  never  seeks  personal  publicity, 
and  everyone  here  knows  that  there's  some- 
thing the  matter  with  a  man  who  doesn't 
seek  publicity. 

I  have  decided  that  tonight.  If  I  am  to  be 
fair  to  Bob  Hutchlns,  I  must  give  you  the 
lowdown  on  Hoffman.  I  shall  describe  him 
to  you  as  any  man  should  be  described  by  an 
old  friend — In  terms  of  the  deadly  sins. 

The  pre-eminent  sin  Is — Pride.  And  I 
say  Paul  Hoffman  Is  not  only  immodest;  he 
Is  shameless.  He  spends  his  entire  life 
shamelessly  embarrassing  his  friends — by 
showing  them  up — ^by  nonchalantly  doing 
things  they  cannot  eqvial. 

A  second  sin  is — Covetousness.  Is  Hoff- 
man covetous?  He  is  positively  greedy! 
Whenever  he  sees  a  challenging  Job  to  be 
done,  he  grabs  It,  does  It.  and  seeks  out 
another.  He  la  not  only  greedy;  he  is  in- 
satiable. 

Paul  la  ridden  with  the  sin  of — Lust.  He 
lusts  for  new  and  greater  honors  for  his 
frlenda.  Furtively,  he  seduces  them  into 
new  and  ever  more  Important  roles,  and  then 
disclaims  all  reaponslblllty  for  their  new 
prominence.  Where  would  Hutchlns  and 
Reuther  and  Harrlman  and  I — where  would 
we  have  ever  been  without  Hoffman?  (Read 
your  booklet!) 

Hoffman  Is  envious.  Some  of  his  friends 
wanted  to  make  him  President  of  the  United 
States.  General  Elsenhower  invited  me  to 
lunch  on  the  day  he  was  Installed  as  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia.  His  purpose?  It  was 
to  seek  my  advice  on  how  to  make  Paul 
Hoffman  President  of  the  United  States. 
PaiU  was  BO  envio\is  of  the  idea  of  Elsen- 
hower as  a  President-maker — that  he  stole 
the  Idea,  turned  the  tables  on  Elsenhower 
and  set  about  to  make  Elsenhower  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Gluttony — ^Thls  clearly  characterizes  Paul 
Hoffman.  His  gluttony  for  punishment  Is 
celebrated.  When  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  was  new,  Paul  became 
its  traveling  aaletman — aa  well  aa  Ita  con- 
science. Like  St.  Paul,  everywhere  he  car- 
ried the  Gospel — according  to  CED.  Early 
In  1943  he  averaged  a  thousand  mUes  a  day 
lining  up  CKD  field  organizations.  He  then 
forced  gluttony  down  the  throat  of  the  CED. 
It  asked  far  800  community  organizations; 
Paul  gave  them  S.OdO. 


Can  I  not  tax  Paul  with  the  sin  of  Anger? 
Hal     He  once  called  Joe  McCarthy   a  Liar  I 

And  sloth?  Ah,  yes,  Sloth!  Paul  Hoffman 
Is  so  lazy  that  he  talks  his  friends  into  doing 
the  good  deeds  which  he  claims  his  calendar 
doesn't  give  him  time  to  do.  He  exhorts 
his  friends  to  attain  peace  and  to  see  to  it 
that  right  prevails — things  he  is  too  lazy  to 
accomplish  alone. 

Further,  Hoffman  Is  secretive  and  devious. 
He  flatters  his  friends  behind  their  backs  in 
terms  he  would  not  dare  use  to  their  faces. 

Now  let  me  Indict  him  for  what  some  of 
you  may  regard  as  the  greatest  sin:  Un- 
Amerlcanlsm.     Hear  t.hia  indictment: 

Item:  A  best  seUlng  author  of  the  1964 
Election,  John  Stormer.  in  Hone  Dare  Call 
It  Treason,  says  Paul  set  up  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic,  which  Is  entertaining  us  here 
tonight,  to  attack  Government  security  pro- 
grams— and  antlcommunlsts. 

Item:  Still  another  authoritative  work 
assails  Hoffman.  It  Is  The  Politician,  by 
possibly  the  most  red-blooded^weU,  red, 
white  and  blue-blooded  pro-American  since 
George  the  Third — Robert  Welch.  He  re- 
veals that  Paul  Hoffman  was  not  only  Elsen- 
hower's supporter  and  friend,  but  his  agent 
for  subverting  the  world. 

Item:  Clinton  Roesitor,  in  Conservatives  in 
America,  lists,  "The  most  thoroughly  dis- 
liked characters,  living  and  dead,  in  the 
Rogues  Gallery  of  the  Ultra-Conservatives". 
And  on  this  roster  of  the  public  enemies, 
number  one  through  ten,  Paul  Hoffman  Is 
ntimber  eight — even  ahead  of  Bob  Hutchlns. 

But  there  Is  yet  more. 

This  is  a  6ln  so  hard  to  pin  down  that 
early  theologians  did  not  even  list  it  in  the 
Big  Seven.  It  Is  that  of  blasphemy.  I  don't 
charge  that  Paul  Hoffman  personally  prac- 
tices It.  No — worse!  He  Inspires  It!  Ray 
Rublcam  once  told  me  that  Paul  more  than 
any  man  he'd  ever  known,  "Walks  in  the 
steps  of  the  Master". 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-guests,  it  is  sad 
Indeed  to  look  in  these  realistic  terms  at 
the  life  of  a  man  many  would  like  to  call  vir- 
tuous. But  we  have  to  face  facts.  His  are 
not  sins  of  omission,  but  of  commission. 
They  are  not  venial  sins;  they  are  mortal 
Elns. 
Indeed,  they  may  prove  to  be  Immortal. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  last  2  years,  I  have  devoted  much 
thought  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  Its 
purposes,  its  prospects,  and  its  meaning. 
Like  other  great  issues  of  our  time, 
Vietnam  has  generated  constant  soul- 
searching  and  perplexity.  As  a  U.S. 
Senator  I  felt  it  was  my  responsibility  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation and  take  a  stand. 

Hoping  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  de- 
livered a  series  of  four  speeches.  Each 
speech  emphasized  a  different  aspect, 
but  the  four  covered  the  whole  land- 
scape of  problems — military,  diplomatic, 
political,  economic,  and  social. 

The  following  were  my  conclusions 
and  recommendations: 

First.  That  the  American  people  are 
not  being  fully  apprised  of  the  problems 
and  prospects,  and  that  our  actions  and 
policies  are  not  being  effectively  ex- 
plained by  the  President. 

Second.  That  I  stand  squarely  behind 
the  US.  commitment  in  Vietnam,  but 
that  I  differ  with  aspects  of  the  admin- 
istration's policies. 

Third.  ITiat  while  force  Is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  our  policy  as  a  shield  of 
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But  despite  this  power.'ul  and  organized  ml-      the  atumbUng  block  became  the  acceptance         Make  no  mistake— Vietnam  Is  not  Cuba 


•  VU  0AVO   -■"^"'  o,\Mn/. 


ingreaieni  oi  our  poucy  as  a  snield  or 
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confidence  behind  which  to  pacify  South 
Vietnam,  more  and  more  force  and 
greater  escalation  will  not  produce  h 
military  victory  !n  a  Kuernila  war  nor 
will  It  bnnK  the  CommunLsta  to  the  ne- 
gotiatinff  table  Further  substantive 
escalation  of  the  war  in  North  Vietnam 
will,  however,  result  In  increased  risks 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  intervention 

Fourth  That  the  prime  way  of  beating 
a  guerrilla  war  a.s  indicated  by  past  ex- 
perience In  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and 
so  forth,  is  to  isolate  the  Kuernlla  from 
hia  environment,  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  There  are 
two  ways  of  acc<-^.1p:l^hln^{  thus  first,  by 
gaining  the  loyalty  of  the  people  through 
a  legitimization  process  tied  to  free  and 
open  elections  a:id  the  early  creation  of 
a  civilian  government,  and  .second  by 
carr\'lng  out  a  vast  proKram  of  .<;oclal  and 
economic  reform,  including  land  reform 
and  ref'i^ee  care  reforms  that  directly 
touch  the  lives  of  the  people 

Fifth  That  pacification,  le(irltimii-,a- 
tlon.  and  reform  will  take  time  and 
priority  effort,  and  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, prepare  ourselves  for  the  long  haul 
In  Vietnam,  and  not  give  In  to  the 
frustration  of  demands  for  force  as  a 
quick  solution 

Sixth  That  even  though  I  am  not  hope- 
ful at  this  time  about  the  Communist 
willingness  to  negotiate.  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  vital  responsibility  to  ourselves 
and  the  world  to  offer  realistic  proposals 
for  peace,  to  seek  negotiations  by  all 
mean.s  To  this  end,  I  have  propose  1 
the  explicit  recognition  of  the  NLF  as  an 
Independent  negotiating  party,  a  mill 
tary  freeze  on  the  Introduction  of  addi- 
tional tro<ips  into  S<Turh  Vietnam  to  start 
negotiations,  and  reciprocal  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  the  south  once  negotia- 
tions end 

Seventh  That  none  of  our  efforts  can 
be  successful,  nor  should  we  continue  our 
presence  In  Vietnam,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment In  Saigon  maintains  its  share  of 
the  Joint  military-  burden  and  undertakes 
the  necessary  'eforms  and  unless  a  freely 
elected  civilian  government  wants  ua 
there 

Eighth  Tliat  in  order  to  avoid  becon  - 
Ing  the  policeman  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  must  encourage  a  concen- 
trated program  of  trying  to  create  viable 
and  realistic  regional  organizations  We 
must  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  countrif  s 
around  the  world  that  it  Is  In  their  owi 
InteresLs  to  co<Tperate  on  a  regional  basLi, 
and  that  we  intend  to  shift  the  burden  to 
them.  We  must  convince  them  that  they 
will  have  to  learn  to  act  together  If  they 
are  to  obtain  our  support 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  cer- 
tain remarks  that  I  have  made  In  regard 
to  this  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows 

TTn  DixEMMA  or  VarrN4M 
tTh«  following  ire  the  remark*  of  Senator 
Jacob  K  Javit^  delivered  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Disabled  Amerlc-tn  Vet- 
arana.  Waldorf-. ^itorla  Hotel,  New  Tork 
City,  at  11   am     M  .nday    Auguat  8    1966  1 

Aj  a  nation  we  have  passed  the  point  of 
no    return    m    Vietnam:    it    make*    no    sense 


to  turn  back  or  pull  out.  But  it  makes  even 
less  sense  to  charge  forward  head  down, 
without  knowing  where  we  have  been,  with- 
out seeing  the  coats  ahead,  and  without 
some  certainty  about  the  end  and  when  it 
win  all  be  over  There  have  been  far  too 
many  unanswered  quentions  about  Vietnam, 
and  there  tiave  been  far  too  many  aiiswers 
that   have   run^   hollow 

Yet,  we  are  plunging  forward,  often  armed 
with  half  truths,  hoping  for  some  decisive 
military  victory,  for  the  miracle  of  a  peace 
conference,  waiting  for  it  all  to  end  aa  sud- 
denly as  It  appeared  These  are  Illusions,  Il- 
lusions foetered  by  a  false  sense  of  optimism 
and  nurtured  by  our  own  frustration.  The 
facts  are  unpleasant,  but  unless  we  face 
them,  we  shall  be  carried  step  by  step  by 
events  and  by  declsluns  into  a  situation 
that  few  willed  and  that  no  one  can  control. 

What  are  we  really  trying  to  achieve  In 
Vietnam?  Can  we  achieve  it  by  military 
means?  Will  differences  be  settled  at  the 
conference  table?  How  long  is  the  road 
ahead,  and  are  we  willing  to  travel  It? 

It  we  .ire  to  persevere,  we  must  understand 
our  goals  and  the  costs.  If  we  are  to  make 
further  sacrifices,  we  must  have  conviction 
bom   of  truth   and  not  of  Illusion. 

I  believe  we  should  persevere,  but  only  If 
the  Saigon  Oovernment  takes  the  proper 
stepa  to  legitimize  lt«  government  by  free 
elections  under  a  constitution,  and  under- 
takes the  necessary  reforms  to  build  a  base 
of  support  responsive  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  people.  We  should  persevere  only  If 
we  use  our  military  power  In  a  cautious  and 
limited  manner.  It  Ls  frultlees  to  fight  for 
those  who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
conviction  to  tight  for  themselvea,  and  It 
la  folly  to  act  as  if  the  danger  of  a  wider. 
[>«rhapa  even  world-wide,  war  does  not  exist. 

WH.*T    AKC    WX.    rrcHTtNO    PO« ' 

The  American  people  have  been  subjected 
till  a  whole  kit  of  unconvincing  reasons  for 
our  preeence  In  Vietnam.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  are  fighting  for  "peace  In  the 
world."  But  surely  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  outcome  In  Vietnam  will  mean  the  end 
of  war.  We  have  been  told  that  we  arc 
fighting  for  the  "forces  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice." Diem  and  Ky  hardly  qualify  as  dem- 
ocratic types.  Finally,  we  are  told  that  thla 
la  a  struggle  to  stop  the  expansion  of  Chi- 
nese communism.  But.  while  this  Is  true 
In  part.  It  obscures  a  larger  truth,  and  It 
also  covers  over  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam 
conflict — going  on  since  the  late  40'» — erupt- 
ed as  much  from  the  Injustices  of  colonial- 
ism as  from  outside  promptings 

All  of  these  explanations  betray  a  lack  of 
faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple They  spring  from  the  belief  that  the 
American  people  will  support  efTorts  of  this 
kind  only  If  they  are  sugar-coated  I  main- 
tain just  the  contrary  I  maintain  that  there 
would  be  leas  division  and  confusion  within 
our  own  ranks  If  the  real  objectives  were  set 
before  the  people 

We  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  for  Asian 
stability,  for  time,  and  for  a  practical 
principle. 

StabUtty.  on  the  Asian  continent  so  that 
Asia  does  not  become  the  Balkans  of  the 
world,  so  that  Communist  China  Is  not 
tempted  to  test  our  will  in  a  wider  and  more 
dangerous  context. 

Time,  for  the  non-communist  countries 
of  Asia  to  strengthen  and  solidify  their  own 
societies  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  regional 
collective  responsibility  so  that  U  3  presence 
will  no  longer  be  neceasary  on  the  continent 
aa  such 

The  practical  principle,  that.  In  view  of  the 
risks  of  the  nuclear  age.  change  should  not 
be  brought  about  by  force  and  terror  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  country 

Fighting  In  Vietnam  will  not  necessarily 
prevent    a    guerrtlla    war    from    starting    In 


Thailand,  nor  a  resurgence  of  the  Laotian 
conflict,  nor  a  repeat  of  aggression  in  Korea. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  guerrilla 
war  In  Thailand,  already  going  on.  could 
reach  significant  proportions  In  two  to  three 
years 

The  problem  la  not  what  we  shall  be  able 
to  prevent  by  our  present  efforts  In  Vietnam; 
It  is  how  much  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
future  conditions  would  be  if  we  did  not  act 
now  In  other  words,  the  risks  of  Inaction 
are  greater  than  the  risks  of  action. 

It  would  be  a  decision  of  high  Irrespon- 
sibility for  the  Dnlted  States  simply  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  without  due  cause,  for  it 
would  throw  the  continent  of  Asia  into  a 
situation  of  grave  uncertainty  and  tension.  • 
It  would  make  all  future  conflicts  that  much' 
more  difficult  to  control, 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  one  central 
point — It  Ls  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
non-communist  countries  of  Asia  that  keeps 
general  Instability  from  erupting  into  wide- 
spread violence.  Of  course,  there  Is  violence 
and  rl5k  of  escalation  in  Vietnam  right  now. 
but.  In  my  Judgment,  to  do  nothing  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  aggres- 
sion elsewhere. 

There  are  none  who  realize  this  better 
than  the  Asians  themselves.  In  July  of  this 
year.  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  said:  "An 
Increasing  recognition  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  security  of  the 
Par  East,  including  my  country."  On  June 
18,  1966,  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of 
Singapore,  who  in  the  past  has  shown  no 
particular  affinity  for  the  US.  stated  "A  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Vietnam  could  threaten  the  security  of 
Southeast  Asia."  In  March  of  this  year. 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  said: 
"The  fact  that  the  United  States  shoulders 
the  major  burden  of  the  Vietnam  war  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  this  Is  an  Asian 
challenge." 

Even  more  impressive  evidence  of  these 
feelings  Is  the  Conference  of  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Countries  which  set  In  Korea  in  June. 
The  conference  was  composed  of  nine  na- 
tions from  this  area,  with  Laos  as  an  ob- 
server The  final  declaration  of  this  con- 
ference "upheld  the  Inherent  right  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  self-defense  and  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life  and  their  own 
form  of  government  free  from  external  ag- 
gression and  subversion."  and  affirmed  its 
solidarity  with  South  Vietnam  in  this  strug- 
gle 

The  ASPAC  Conference  actually  symbol- 
izes the  time  factor  I  Just  spoke  of.  It  rep- 
resents the  first  concrete  step  by  the  na- 
tions of  this  area  themselves  In  recognizing 
their  common  economic,  political,  and  de- 
fense Interests.  It  will  take  time  for  the 
nation*  concerned  to  develop  common  de- 
termination and  combined  muscle,  and  we 
must  give  them  that  time.  Lack  of  U  S. 
staying-power  in  Vietnam  would  demoralize 
this  effort  and  undermine  confidence  In  our 
commitments  Just  aa  NATO  was  necessary 
to  provide  a  shield  behind  which  a  shattered 
Western  E^irope  could  reconstruct  Itself,  so 
U.S.  power  Is  needed  In  Asia  to  give  reaUty 
to   the   independence   of   this   region. 

LcLstly  in  reviewing  our  objectives,  we  must 
not  forget  about  the  Vietnamese  people 
themselves  There  are  some  who  assert  that 
these  people  really  want  the  US.  out  and  do 
not  really  care  if  a  communist  takeover  en- 
sues. I  do  not  know  where  they  get  their 
evidence  or  their  certainty.  No  mortal  can 
search  the  Vietnamese  mind  for  the  truth, 
all  we  can  do  la  look  at  some  facts  and  see 
what  they  Indicate. 

There  are  dozens  of  different  groups  and 
faxtlons  In  South  Vietnam  each  with  It* 
own  point  of  view  and  desire  for  power 
Among  them,  obviously,  is  a  minority  —  per- 
haps even  a  sizeable  minority — which  sup- 
ports  and   sympathizes    with   the    Vletcong 
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But  despite  this  power/ul  and  organized  mi- 
nority and  despite  the  torror  It  employs,  the 
rest  of  South  Vietnam  has  been  able  t^^  wage 
a  grueling  and  unwanted  war  for  the  good 
part  of  ten  years.  Yes.  there  have  been  de- 
fections from  the  ARVN  forces  and  protests 
ivgiilnst  the  Saigon  Government,  but  despite 
these,  they  continue  to  maintain  over  one- 
half  million  men-ln-arms.  Yes.  the  Bud- 
dhists dislike  the  US.  presence  in  their  coun- 
try, but  one  never  he.irs  them  ask  us  to  leave. 
If  the  significant  majority  of  South  Viet- 
namese did  not  want  to  keep  the  communists 
out  of  power,  the  whole  effort  would  have 
coUnpped  a  long  time  ago — no  matter  what 
the  U.S.  did  or  did  not  do.  We  can  supply 
men  and  arm.s,  but  we  cannot  create  the  will 
to  fight  on  unless  it  already  exists. 

Our  objectives  in  Vietnam  are  hard  to  un- 
derstjind.  But  in  my  Judgment,  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  need  demons,  devils,  and 
illusions,  to  underst.and  their  Interests.  The 
real  Issue  Is  not  whether  we  should  be  In 
Vietnam,  but  how  we  should  conduct  our 
diplomacy  and  our  military  action  In  order  to 
reach  the  objectives  of  stability  and  time 
and  live  up  to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination free  from  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. 

PURStnNG    OtTR    OBJECTIVES:     FORCE    AND 
DIP1.0MACY 

E-.ery  war  brings  out  a  parade  of  prophets 
with  bottled  panaceas  and  pat  solutions,  of 
alarmists  betokening  us  to  concede  more,  and 
of  town-crlers  advising  us  to  kill  more.  This 
war  In  Vietnam,  or  Indeed  any  guerrilla  war. 
will  not  be  ended  by  more  concessions  or 
more  killings.  Never  since  World  War  n 
have  guerrillas  been  brought  to  the  confer- 
ence table  or  defeated  finally  on  the  battle- 
field 

What  I  think  the  American  people  must 
know  Is  that  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
settling  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  through 
negotiations  or  by  mc.ms  of  Increasing  doses 
of  force.  This  does  not  free  us  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  refining  and  rethinking  our  diplo- 
macy, nor  does  It  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  to 
use  our  armed  forces.  We  should  continue 
to  seek  peace  through  negotiations  and  to 
pacify  the  country  through  me.-isured  and 
limited  armed  strength,  but  we  cannot  base 
our  policy  on  the  success  of  either. 

To  dangle  the  prospects  of  a  seemingly  un- 
likely peace  conference  before  our  eyes  is 
to  Invite  public  disillusionment  and  lack  of 
confidence;  and  to  pour  more  and  more  men 
and  arms  into  Vietnam  and  to  widen  the 
bombing  targets  without  f:rmly  set  limits  to 
our  operations  is  to  escalate  unknowingly 
and  unwilling  into  a  m  ijor  Asian  laud  war. 

Why  am  I  so  dubious  about  a  peace  con- 
ference? Very  simply,  the  Hanoi  regime  and 
the  NLF  want  much  more  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly give — they  want  guarantees  prior  to 
talks  that  U.S,  troops  will  be  evacuated  from 
Vietnam  and  that  the  NLF  should  Lave  the 
"decisive  voice"  in  a  Saigon  Government  be- 
fore elections.  On  our  part,  we  are  con- 
cerned that,  for  the  moment,  any  Inclusion 
of  communists  In  the  Sulgon  Government 
would  mean  the  Immobilization  of  that  gov- 
ernment and  lU  speedy  fall  into  Hanoi's 
hands  We  have  good  reasons  to  be  troubled 
about  the  extent  of  the  popular  base  of  sup- 
port of  the  pre.»ent  Saigon  Government,  and 
the  Instability  and  pitfalls  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment including  the  communlBta. 

Yet,  even  with  this  big  gap  between  the 
objectives  of  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  and  our 
own.  It  Is  conceivable  that  negotiations  could 
find  .some  common  ground  and  provide  some 
guarantees — If  only  they  would  agree  to  talk 
Kbout  the  differences  But  aa  far  as  we  can 
see  now,  this  seems  highly  unlikely. 

We  have  only  to  review  the  recent  past  for 
confirmation.  At  first,  they  said  they  would 
talk  If  we  would  return  to  the  prov-.filona  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference.  We  said  we 
would,  but  there  wa.s  no  conferencf.    Then, 


the  stumbling  block  became  the  acceptance 
by  us  of  the  NLP  sitting  aa  an  Independent 
party  at  the  peace  table.  We  gave  this  as- 
surance publicly  and  privately,  but  nothing 
happened.  Next  came  the  bombings.  A  con- 
ference could  be  had  If  only  we  would  cease 
bombing  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  We  did 
for  thirty  days,  but  that  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  enough.  Now  we  hear  It  rumored  that 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  are  waiting  for  our  prom- 
ise to  include  them  In  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, to  let  them  have  a  "share  of  the  re- 
sponslbUlty."  We  responded  that  we  were 
ready  to  talk  about  anything.  Again,  there 
was  no  conference. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  stream  of 
proposals  for  cease-flres,  U.N.  supervision 
and  discussion,  heads  of  state  meetings,  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Union  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  Conference,  military  freeze  and  the 
recent  Thai  proposal  for  an  Asian  Conference 
of  "all  the  principals" — some  of  them  I  made 
myself.  But  all  of  them  were  of  no  avail. 
If  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have  any  doubts 
about  our  sincerity  for  negotiations,  if  they 
believe  we  are  bluffing,  and  if  they  want  to 
prove  what  they  call  our  "hypocrisy",  they 
have  only  to  try  us  at  the  peace  table,  I  hope 
they  do,  but  I  would  not  count  on  It, 

I  have  supported  our  military  efforts  in 
Vietnam  and  I  have  voted  the  requisite  ap- 
propriations, but  I  have  made  It  plain  each 
time  that  these  efforts  be  limited  and  con- 
nected to  rational  policy  objectives,  I  am 
concerned  that  out  of  frustration  because 
the  communists  refuse  to  negotiate,  we  may 
be  using  force  as  an  excuse  for  policy. 

The  theory  behind  the  Administration's 
present  military  policy  seems  to  be  the  Idea 
of  the  breaklng-polnt.  It  assumes  that 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  must  have  some  point  of 
damage  acceptance  at  which  It  will  no  longer 
be  rational  for  them  to  continue  to  fight. 
We  have  only  to  proceed  along  the  spectrum 
of  force — more  troops,  more  and  newer  weap- 
ons, more  bombings,  new  targets  of  devastat- 
ing impact — to  find  their  breaklng-polnt  and 
make  them  negotiate. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  theory  is 
faulty,  and  the  consequences  of  the  theory 
are  dangerous.  It  assumes  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  rational  enemy,  that  he  has  a 
sense  of  proportion,  that  he  has  values  more 
Important  than  victory  In  the  South.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Hanoi,  at  least,  has  lost 
touch  with  reaUty.  Hanoi  appears  willing 
to  sacrifice  Its  economy  and  its  social  fabric 
for  its  ends.  Reaction  to  our  bombing  near 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  was  to  build  more  air- 
raid shelters  and  move  people  out  of  these 
cities  to  the  country-side. 

Hanoi  and  the  NLF  have  their  own  theory 
al>out  us.  They  believe  that  It  is  we  who 
have  the  earlier  breaking  point,  that  they 
only  have  to  continue  a  little  longer  before 
we  become  tired,  before  domestic  opposition 
swells,  and  we  withdraw.  They  are  as  wrong 
in  their  theory  as  we  are  In  ours. 

At  worst,  these  mutual  breaklng-polnt 
theories  can  lead  to  World  War  III;  at  best, 
they  win  lead  to  a  resumption  of  guerrilla 
war.  leaving  us  back  where  we  started.  Let 
me  explain  this  proposition. 

We  are  bombing  supply  lines  In  North 
Vietnam.  We  have  already  bombed  oil 
depots  right  outside  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
In  a  year's  time,  we  will  have  upwards  of 
half  a  million  men  in  South  Vietnam. 
What  steps  remain?  Mining  the  Haiphong 
harbor,  bombing  the  cities  themselves,  at- 
tacking airfields  In  the  North  and  In  China, 
Invading  North  Vietnam,  and  starting  the 
showdown  with  Peking.  Crossing  any  one 
of  these  lines  could  produce  a  very  new  and 
more  menacing  configuration  of  battle.  In- 
cluding greater  If  not  direct  Soviet  assist- 
ance and  the  introduction  of  Chinese  man- 
power. I  do  not  think  that  either  Moscow 
or  Peking  want  to  become  directly  involved 
In  the  fighting,  but  we  should  not  force 
their  hands. 


Make  no  mistake — Vietnam  Is  not  Cuba, 
and  if  we  challenge  Soviet  and  Chinese  In- 
terests directly,  they  will  react.  To  speak 
as  Premier  Ky  does  of  invading  North  Viet- 
nam and  having  a  showdown  with  Peking 
Is  the  height  of  folly.  Premier  Ky  says 
there  can  be  no  peace  In  Asia  unless  the 
U.S.  defeats  Communist  China.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  there  can  be  no  peace 
without  World  War  III.  Our  own  govern- 
ment should  publicly  disavow  Premier  Ky 
on  these  matters. 

What  happens,  on  the  other  hand.  If  we 
do  not  pursue  the  path  of  "quiet"  escala- 
tion, and  If,  instead,  we  concentrate  our 
military  power  in  South  Vietnam  Itself? 
While  this  Is  the  course  of  action  I  prefer, 
it  also  has  its  limitations. 

With  half  a  million  U.S.  troops,  a  similar 
number  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  with 
allied  support,  with  helicopters,  modern 
weaponry-,  and  air  power,  the  communist 
troops  operating  at  regimental  and  divi- 
sional levels  in  South  Vietnam  will  get  hurt 
and  hurt  very  badly.  Even  If  Hanoi  In- 
filtrates as  many  as  six  thousand  troops 
per  month,  the  attrition  rate  on  these  forces 
will  be  intolerably  high.  The  Communists 
will  soon  discover  that  operating  at  Stage 
II  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  Theory  of  Revolution — 
at  the  conventional  force  level — is  too 
costly. 

But  will  their  answer  to  this  be  negoti- 
ations? Most  probably  not.  Most  probably, 
they  will  revert  to  Stage  I,  or  strictly  guer- 
rilla type  warfare.  This,  in  turn,  will  leave 
us  back  where  we  were  three  years  ago. 
True,  we  shall  have  more  troops  on  hand, 
but  the  guerrillas  will  still  be  there. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  we  could  use  more 
force  without  causing  a  general  Asian  land 
war.  and  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  guer- 
rilla strength  In  the  South,  or  that  this 
would  bring  about  negotiations,  such  a  policy 
would  have  my  support.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  force  alone,  even  measured  and 
concentrated  forced  in  South  Vietnam  Itself, 
is  the  main  route  to  peace. 

THE    REAL    CHALLENGE:    ELECTIONS    AND 
REFORM 

With  our  hopes  tied  to  a  peace  conference 
and  our  remedies  focused  on  force,  we  have 
taken  our  eyes  off  the  real  challenge,  off  the 
essence  of  guerrilla  war  These  wars  begin 
and  end  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  they  are  nurtured  In 
uncorrected  injustices.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
sizable  number  of  people  who  feel  they  can 
receive  a  better  deal  from  the  Vletcong,  or 
that  the  government  is  unresponsive  to  their 
needs,  there  will  be  guerrillas. 

Force,  of  course,  Is  required  to  meet  the 
ruerrllla  on  the  battle  field,  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  authority,  and  to  pacify  the  coun- 
try. Force  can  provide  a  shield  of  confidence 
behind  which  free  elections  and  social  and 
economic  reform  can  take  place,  but  It  is 
what  goes  on  behind  the  shield  that  deter- 
mines success  or  failure 

This  has  been  the  ca^e  In  every  guerrilla 
war  since  1945.  The  British  and  the  Malays 
fought  the  predominantly  Chinese  guerrillas 
in  Malaya  for  ten  years,  with  a  numerical 
superiority  of  twelve  to  one.  Malaya  being  a 
peninsula,  there  was  little  outside  help  for 
the  guerrillas,  and  the  guerrillas  being  pri- 
marily Chinese  were  readily  Identifiable. 
Still,  it  took  ten  ye.irs.  The  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment battled  the  Huks.  who  had  virtually 
no  external  assistance,  for  eight  years.  In 
both  of  these  InstJinces,  the  tide  was  not 
turned  against  the  guerrillas  until  the  indi- 
vidual peasant  began  to  feel  the  fruits  of 
reform  in  his  own  life  and  until  he  could 
give  his  loyalty  to  the  government. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  government  Is 
unaware  of  this  time  factor:  it  Is.  I  am  not 
saying  that  our  government  has  Ignored  the 
social  and  economic  reform  side  of  the  war; 
quite  the  opposite  is  true.    I  am  not  saying 
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th«t  our  government  {alia  to  cotnpreher  d 
how  vital  fr»e  eleotlons  are  to  obtaining  t)ie 
loyalty  i>f  the  Vl^tnameae  people  it  kno^/» 
thta  only  Uni  well  My  point  la  that  desple 
o«r  Government  i  undemtandlng  of  theie 
problema.  It  h^a  not  taken  the  neoeasa-y 
action  to  resolve  them  Coriaequently  a 
number  ..f  hurdiea  to  success  still  exis*.  '  i 
the  American  publics  Impatience  with  tlie 
Inevitably  slow  pr  >t{reiia.  domeetlc  p.-o<iaur"a 
for  quick  results  ii  our  own  he«iur..y  n 
pushing  the  Sa;(?on  Oovernment  along  the 
necessary  pi-.hs  b^^.-au^e  we  fear  undermin- 
ing Ita  authority  and  i<  the  delaying  ta<rtlia 
and  equivocating  af  the  Saigon  Oovernment 
and  the  wide-spread  corruption  throughout 
South  Vietnamese  s«<:lety 

In  effect  the  Mrniniatratlon  has  not  be<n 
straight -furward  ^r. _'Ugh  to  dispel  the  Illu- 
sions about  rjuicit  resu.tg  and  has  not  been 
forceful  enough  with  the  Saigon  regime  to 
pre««  for  Lmpiementatlon  of  the  aapiratlors 
of  the  Vietnamese  pe^iple 

Our  economic  aid  program  to  South  Vlel- 
nam  has  been  massive,  considering  It  la  a 
country  with  a  population  of  only  about  lU- 
t«en  mini  m  Since  1J54  and  Including  whit 
la  projected  for  the  ceit  fiscal  year  the  toti.I 
will  be  approximately  93  8  billion  This  ye»r 
alone,  we  are  spending  about  »730  million  fcr 
a  variety  of  pro^rama  like  rural  reconstruc- 
tion and  pacification,  flnanclng  of  com- 
mercial   imports   and    food   assistance. 

This  la  already  a  massive  prrjgram  in  some 
reapects  too  nxasalve  since  It  has  produc»l 
rampant  Inflatiun  We  du  not  need  to  pro- 
vide more  dollars  In  aid  we  do  need  to  en- 
sure tha-.  what  we  <'v»  is  properly  used  and 
that  It  actually  gets  to  the  people 

Aa  things  now  stand,  the  Saigon  Oovern- 
ment U  dragging  lu  heels  on  land  refora. 
refugees  and  corruption  The  United  States 
baa  to  talk  Uiugher  to  the  Saigon  leaden 
on  these  matters  We  did  get  tough  on  the 
monetary  «U1e  and  It  worked— they  reduc«d 
by  half  the  value  of  the  plaster  and  this  d  d 
put  the  brakes  on  inflation 

We  have  been  i...>  stiueamlsh  on  the  matter 
of  electlorui  as  well  After  procrastinating. 
the  military  junta  scheduled  ele<:tlona  fur  a 
conatltuen:  aAsemb  >  f  jr  September  U  This 
aaaembly  is  given  *  perlL<l  of  six  m^jnlha  to 
draft  a  constitutl.Hi.  which  in  turn  has  to  b« 
approved  by  some  virtually  defunct  body 
called  the  National  Assembly,  and  then 
promulgated  by  the  military  Junta  Itself. 
By  November  >f  lti«7  if  the  constitution  la 
approved  and  pri>mulg»ted  the  requisite  na- 
tional InstUuuons  are  to  be  eatabluhed 
There  Is  no  provuion.  at  present,  for  a  gen- 
eral election  of  a  civilian  government 
Squally  distressing,  is  the  »e<.-tion  of  the  elec- 
toral law  for  the  constituent  assembly  Itself 
which  prohibits  communists  and  neutral- 
l«ta"  from  participating.  Some  explanatloiis 
b*v«  been  offered  aoout  this,  but  they  are 
iinaattifactory  It  is  my  concern  that  tiie 
mlUtary  Junta  wi:;  use  those  abstract  claaal- 
flcatlona  to  preven'  -inytjne  from  running  for 
o<Bc«  or  voting  . '.    whL>m   they  disapprove 

Genuinely  free  and  open  electlo.-j  are  the 
only  real  basis  for  generating  peoples  loyalty 
for  their  government  With  so  much  at 
stake,  our  own  government  should  be  direct 
and  forceful  in  learlng  up  these  ambiguities 
and  In  promoting  free  elections  for  a  c-lvKlan 
government  as  vx^n   as   p«isslble 

I  have  taken  you  along  the  r^jad  of  my  own 
thouchU  on  Vietnam,  and  these  thoughu 
ars  not  opUmlstic  I  hope  I  am  wrong  I 
hope  there  will  soon  l>e  a  peace  conference; 
I  wtah  our  military  power  could  produce  ne- 
fOtlAtlons  without  unacceptable  escalation 
But  I  would  not  count  on  either,  and  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  be  uken  in  by  false  optl- 
mlHn.  or  phrases  like  'renewed  determina- 
tion." If  I  am  right,  if  we  face  a  long  and 
ttOMrtaln  future,  the  American  people  must 
know  It.  and  we  must  accommodate  our  pol- 
icy on  Vietnam  and  at  h.jme  to  meet  It  I 


y%KK  SU.BCTiONa  VtraL  Q«  "Nrw  KiMo  OF  Waa" 
IN  VtrrNAM 
(The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Jacob  K  Javrrs  delivered  before 
the  .American  Legion  Convention  Commit- 
tees on  National  Security.  Statler  Hilton  Ho- 
tel. Washington.  DC  at  10  am.  Sunday. 
August  28    19<W  » 

The  American  Legion  has  always  prided 
Itaelf— and  Justly  so — on  Its  eophlstlcatlon 
about  war.  and  the  Legion  has  taken  ptalna 
to  continue  Ita  expertise  Now.  In  Vietnam. 
we  are  confronted  with  a  new  war — a  guer- 
rilla war  that  takes  place  not  only  on  the 
battlefleld  but  In  the  shadows.  In  the  homes 
and  farms  and  rice  paddles,  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  And.  I  call  upon  the 
American  Legion  to  Uke  the  lead  In  bring- 
ing the  American  pteople  to  a  new  awareness 
of  the  meaning  of  this  guerrilla  war.  In  all 
Its  compiexitlea.  military  and  non-mlUtary 
alike 

Many  watching  the  proceedings  of  your 
convention  expect  that  the  voice  of  the 
American  Legion.  In  tba  nazt  few  days.  wUl 
resound  with  a  call  for  more  force  and  more 
bombings,  they  are  waiting  fiir  you  to  be 
hawks.  I  do  not  believe  the  Legion  will 
want  to  sound  hawkish  Just  because  p>eople 
expect  tt  to  It  la  time,  once  again,  for  the 
Legion  to  demonstrate  lu  acknowledged 
sophistication  about  war 

For.  there  Is  a  vital  difference  t>etween 
thla  new  challenge  and  previous  modern 
wars  We  cannot  fight  the  Korean  War  In 
Vietnam,  for  Vietnam  Is  not  Korea — nor 
Berlin,  nor  Lebanon,  nor  World  War  II.  and 
no  one  should  understand  this  better  than 
the  American  Legion  Tour  appreciation  of 
this  fact,  and  that  of  other  Informed  groups. 
Ls  Important  to  the  President  In  maintaining 
our  Vietnam  commitment. 

But.  It  la  the  Prealdent  who  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility,  and  It  Is  the  Prealdent 
who  Is  steadily  and  Inexorably  foreclosing 
hla  freedom  of  action  on  Vietnam  by  not 
coming  before  the  American  people  and  tell- 
ing th»m  what  we  can  realUUcally  hope  to 
ac'ompUsh  We  can  understand  hard  for- 
eign policy  decisions;  we  cannot  understand 
a  ri:uallatlc  adherence  to  illusions 

The  fact  Lb  that,  for  a  time  at  least  there 
Ls  little  Ukellhood  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
b«cauac  the  Communlata  want  more  than  we 
can  possibly  give;  nor  Is  it  likely  that  they 
can  be  forced  to  the  negotiating  table  In 
the  foreseeable  future  Increasing  doses  of 
force  In  North  Vietnam  apparently  have  not 
been  effe<nive  in  halting  inflltraUon  of  men 
and  supplies  Into  the  South  But  they  do 
heighten  the  possibility  of  direct  S.jvlet  and 
Comjnunlat   Chinese  counter-measures 

Of  course,  we  are  capable  of  great  escala- 
tion of  force,  and  of  course,  we  poaaesa  the 
military  might  to  Inflict  unacceptable  dam- 
age on  our  opponenta.  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  Americana  want  to  uae  that  power  at  the 
risk  of  a  nuclear  war  or.  more  probably,  an 
Asian  land  war 

By  not  educating  the  American  public  to 
:he  rigors  of  guerrilla  war.  of  the  llmlUUons 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  force,  of 
the  impossibility  of  quick  resulu,  the  Presi- 
dent rlaka  erosion  of  domeetlc  support  for 
the  US  position  In  Vietnam  We  already 
can  see  the  beginnings  of  thla  development 
In  the  slogan  'Win  or  get  out  •* 

We  cannot  and  should  not  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  because  we  do  have  Important  in- 
teresu  at  sUke.  but  neither  can  we  expect 
total   and   decisive   military   victory 

A  guerrilla  war  Is  not  simply  a  military 
war  and  never  since  World  War  II  have 
guerrillas  been  defeated  on  the  battlefield 
alone 

Farce  Is  a  necessary  policy  Ingredient 
Without  It  larger  and  larger  communist 
uniu  win  be  free  to  roam  the  countryside 
and  control  Vietnam  territory  Without  It. 
there   can   be  no   pacification       But.   for  our 


force  to  be  truly  meaningful  with  a  maxl- 
mlz,it!i  n  of  e:Te.-tlvenea»-- without  attend.mt 
risks  uf  escalation-  I  urge  the  President  to 
concentrate  our  primary  military  activities 
In  the  South.  The  main  function  of  our 
force  should  be  to  provide  a  shield  of  con- 
fldence.  a  shield  behind  which  the  equally 
real  war  against  socUl  and  economic  depriva- 
tion can  go  forward  As  long  as  any  Saigon 
Oovernment  is  unresponsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  there  will  be  fruer- 
rlUas 

The  way  to  beat  guerrlllaa  Is  to  Isolate 
them  from  their  environment,  the  people 
themselves  The  only  way  to  Isolate  guer- 
rillas 18  to  give  the  people  iKith  protection 
and  another  source  of  loyalty 

Unless  the  President  acts  to  clear  the  air 
of  current  misconceptions,  he  may  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  American  people  will  accept 
nothing  but  total  victory.  Unless  he  pre- 
pares us  for  the  long  haul,  he  may  find  that 
hla  options  have  been  reduced  to  one — more 
force.  Unleaa  he  leads  the  way.  he  may  make 
It  very  difficult  for  public  officials  who  want 
to  support  the  Vietnam  effort  In  a  sensible 
way  to  do  so 

Two  weeks  ago  In  the  first  of  a  four  part 
speech  series  on  Vietnam.  I  discussed  In  de- 
tali  the  diplomatic-military  aspects  of  the 
situation  Today.  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
the  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
in  particular,  on  the  Impending  elections  for 
a  Constituent  Assembly  These  elections  are 
only  sixteen  days  away,  and  we  have  not 
begun  Ui  ask  the  vtlal  questions  What  do 
we  hope  will  be  accomplished  by  them? 
What  problems  will  remain? 

THE  nrmc.Ns:    a  psobuem  or 

tXPTCTATIONS 

Since  the  conOlct  In  Vietnam  took  on  sig- 
nificant proportions,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing gap  between  the  government  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  I  have  always 
maintained,  not  only  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam but  eUewhere.  that  the  prime  way  for 
a  government  to  obtain  the  loyalty  of  lis 
people  and  to  enlist  their  wholehearted  ef- 
forts for  defense  of  their  state  Is  to  legit- 
imize lU  own  existence;  and  that  this  leglt- 
imiaatlon  process  la  Intimately  tied  to  free 
and  open  elections, 

South  Vietnam  Is  preparing  for  elections 
on  September  11  These  elections  can.  If 
there  is  a  sizable  voter  turn-out  and  If  prop- 
erly conducted,  be  the  single  most  Important 
step  In  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
loyalties  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
for  only  a  government  duly  and  freely  elected 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
aa  the  people  themselves  see  these  needs 
And,  have  no  doubts  about  this,  such  a  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  and  ready  to  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  actual  burden  .  .'  fighting 
In  the  long  njn 

But.  these  elections  are  only  one  step 
They  will  not  end  the  p<illtlcal  strife  among 
the  various  F>o|itlcal,  tribal  and  religious 
sects  In  St'uth  Vietnam  They  will  not  pro- 
duce a  new  and  dramatic  resolve  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  to  fight  the  war  in  a  more 
determined  way  In  the  first  place,  the  elec- 
tions are  simply  fur  a  Cin.stltuent  .Ansembly 
to  draft  a  constitution,  they  are  not  for  a 
civilian  government  In  the  second  plact. 
peoples'  loyalties  are  not  gained  or  lost  so 
quickly — especially  In  Vietnam 

Our  expectations  ab<:)ut  the  elections  must 
be  realistic  There  w^lll  be  no  miraculous 
harmony  or  clearcut  mandate  The  elec- 
tions will  not  Bolve  everything,  but  without 
them,  nothing  can  be  solved  Without  them 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  expanding  the  base 
of  political  and  popular  supp<'rt  so  vital  to 
combating  guerrillas 

•  •  •  •  • 

THX    CON91  11  UXKT    ASaEMBLT       POSSIBUt    POWXJI 

coNmo  ^^r  ATlOM 
The  Constituent   Aasembly  la   likely   to  be 
a  hodgepodge  of   at  leaat  a   doaen  different 
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groups,  each  with  Ita  own  distinct  vlewa 
and  ambitions.  There  will  be  no  majority 
party,  probably  no  majority  coalition,  and 
probably  no  dominant  group.  The  single 
largest  party  Is  likely  to  be  not  the  Catholics 
or  the  Buddhists,  but  the  Khaki  Party  of 
Army  officers  and  civil  servants  supported 
by  the  military  Junta,  and  this  party  Is  ex- 
pected to  number  no  more  than  about  forty 
seats. 

Heterogeneity  and  fragmentation  are 
exactly  what  the  electoral  law  was  designed 
to  produce.  The  Junta  perhaps  fears,  and 
rightly  so.  that  the  Assembly  will  become 
a  rival  power  base,  and  that  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  the  Job  of  writing  a  constitu- 
tion, it  may  busy  itself  by  taking  pot-shota  at 
the  Junta  from  the  sidelines.  Thla  could 
wreck  the  whole  enterprise, 

I  would  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Constituent  A-ssembly  would  get  on  with  the 
work  of  constitution  drafting,  an  arduous 
task  by  Itself,  and  not  use  this  opportunity 
to  pay  for  separate  political  advantage.  I 
make  no  piirtlcular  pleas  for  Premier  Ky'a 
Government,  but  the  occasion  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  Is  not  the  time  or  the 
place  to  attack   It. 

But.  Just  as  the  assembly  could  under- 
mine the  enterprise  through  Its  haste  to 
assume  power,  the  mllltiu-y  Junta  could  de- 
stroy the  legitimization  process  by  refusing 
to  tolerate  vlew.-i  and  power  other  than  Its 
own.  Article  20  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly Law  empowers  the  Junta  to  veto  any  Item 
In  the  constitution  and  requires  a  two-thlrda 
total  vote  of  the  Assembly  to  override.  Un- 
less Article  20  Is  employed  sparingly,  the 
Junta  will  find  that  the  constitution  will 
receive  little  public  acceptance. 

The  problem  Is  clear-cut.  We  must  con- 
vince the  military  that  they  need  political 
support,  and  we  must  convince  the  politi- 
cians that  they  need  military  loyalty.  The 
military  chain  of  command  Is  the  only  struc- 
ture tliat  exists  In  South  Vietnam  that  can 
Implement  decisions,  and  the  various  politi- 
cal groupings  represent  the  only  way  deci- 
sions can  be  both  made  and  accepted  by  the 
people.  If  either  attempts  to  go  It  alone.  It 
Is  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  who  will 
suffer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Constitu- 
ent A.'isembly  Is  only  an  Intermediate  step,  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  a  freely  elected 
civilian  government  As  of  now,  there  Is  no 
provision  In  the  Assembly  Law  about  these 
future  elections,  and  It  Is  rumored  that  the 
Junta  Intends  to  stall  these  elections  for  a 
yeiu  after  the  constitution  Is  promulgated, 
which  win  mean  elections  no  sooner  than 
February  1967  If  the  Junta  does  delay.  It 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  stability  and  legiti- 
macy In  South  Vietnam,  and  the  time  lost 
may  be  Irretrievable  TCie  U.S.  should  not 
hesitate  to  make  this  fact  known  to  the 
Saigon  leaders 

The  political  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  tangled  and  confused.  Religious  sects, 
pjlltlcal  parties,  ethnic  groups,  and  tribes 
which  have  historically  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted (  !ie  another  are  now  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  either  banding  together  to  meet 
their  long  and  common  task  of  nationhood 
or  continuing  to  follow  their  separate  and 
self-defeating  ways  It  Is  my  hope  that 
their  common  Interests  will  prevail,  and 
that  the  U  S  will  aid  them  In  this  under- 
taking Only  then  can  we  begin  to  tackle 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam,  the  six-lal  and  economic  Injustices 
which  give  the  opportunity  to  the  Vletcong. 
Only  then,  can  we  look  forward  to  a  renewed 
South  Vietnamese  will   to  resist. 

VlTTNAM      CONIT-ICT    IN   TBX   SHADOWS 

I  The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  remarks 
>f  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  delivered  at  the 
overseas  Press  Club  Luncheon,  New  York 
City,  at  12  30  pjn..  Wednesday,  September 
14,  1966.) 


It  has  been  a  commonplace  of  military  his- 
tory that  wars  are  not  won  on  the  drawing 
board  but  on  the  battlefleld.  There  was  little 
myatery  attached  to  the  perimeters  of  this 
battlefleld;  it  was  Inchon,  or  the  Bulge,  or 
the  Marne,  or  Gettysburg,  or  Waterloo,  and 
each  confrontation  had  a  clear  beginning 
and  end.  In  Vietnam,  the  Unas  of  battle  are 
blurred,  for  the  battlefleld  Is  not  one  place 
but  all  places,  and  the  contestants  are  not 
Just  armies  but  all  the  Vietnamese  people- 
North  and  South — and  there  Is  no  clear  be- 
ginning and  probably  no  clear  end. 

Success  or  failure  In  Vietnam  will  be  de- 
termined by  more  than  the  drama  and 
anguish  of  force,  by  more  than  kill  counts. 
Incident  counts,  and  daylight  victories  The 
end  will  be  determined  by  who  wins  the  con- 
flict In  the  shadows,  the  battle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  In  the 
shadows  live  sixteen  million,  waiting  for  a 
better  day.  They  will  ultimately  name  the 
victor.  , 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since,  at  this  Ume,  It  seems  unlikely  that 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam  will  be  terminated 
by  the  massive  application  of  force  or  by  a 
negotiated  settlement,  U.S.  policy  should 
focus  along  three  mutually  reinforcing  lines: 

1.  Using  force  principally  in  the  South  la 
order  to  establish  a  shield  of  confidence  be- 
hind which  South  Vietnamese  life  can  be 
reconstituted; 

2.  Bringing  about  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
civilian  government  In  Saigon  that  Is  re- 
garded by  the  people  as  legitimate,  and  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  feelings;  and 

3.  Engendering  a  social  and  economic  rev- 
olution that  will  actually  touch  and  change 
the  lives  of  the  workers  and  farmers,  a  change 
that  will  give  them  some  new  stake  in  a 
non-communlBt  life. 

On  two  recent  occasions,  I  have  spoken 
about  the  shield  of  confidence  and  .egltimlza- 
tlon  policies.  I  would  like  to  add  a  com- 
ment on  the  latter  at  this  time  as  well. 

The  elections  were  held  as  scheduled  on 
Sunday,  and  I  believe  that  they  could  be 
the  first  concrete  sign  that  our  Joint  efforts 
are  paying  off.  The  two  key  indicators  of 
success  were  positive:  there  was  a  larger 
voter  turnout  and  there  were  hardly  any 
charges  of  fraud.  Present  figures  are  that 
over  five  mUlion  South  Vietnamese  or  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their 
ballots. 

We  should  be  perfectly  clear,  however,  on 
the  meaning  of  this  success.  It  Is  not  going 
to  produce  any  new  and  miraculous  harmony 
or  a  clearcut  mandate.  It  is  not  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  any  ruler  or  political  party 
It  Is  not  even  a  definite  sign  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  going  to  clean  their  own 
house  and  begin  to  pursue  the  war  against 
the  Communists  or  their  war  against  want 
in  a  more  determined  fashion. 

The  success  of  the  elections  do  prove  one 
thing — control,  and  thla  Is  what  was  really 
being  tested  In  the  first  place.  The  Impres- 
sive voter  turnout  demonstrates  that  the 
Saigon  Government  actually  controls  and  Is 
administering  the  territory  containing  the 
majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
In  the  test  of  wills  and  strength  between  the 
Vletcong  and  the  Saigon  Government,  the 
latter  proved  that  it  could  deliver,  that  the 
people  felt  safe  enough  to  brave  the  Com- 
munist's threats  and  vote. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  mo- 
mentum has  been  gained  by  these  elections. 
The  Initiative  must  not  be  lost.  It  must  be 
exploited  by  swift  and  dramatic  measures 
toward  social  and  economic  reform  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Today,  In  the  third  speech  of  my  series 
on  Vietnam.  I  would  Uke  to  highlight  the 
problems  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  make  a  number  of  proposals  which, 
I  beliere,  will  strengthen  our  efforts  in  this 
regard. 


THX   raOBLEKS 

While  the  U.S.  has  made  a  number  of 
policy  mistakes  in  Vietnam,  one  area  In 
which  we  have  rarely  faltered  is  in  our 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  social  and 
economic  reform.  From  the  White  House  on 
down  to  AID  personnel  in  the  field,  there 
has  not  been  any  doubt  that  this  aspect 
of  our  policy  must  be  made  to  work.  The 
sad  and  unass.iUab;e  fact,  however.  Is  that, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptlo.is,  this  vast  de- 
velopment  program   h.is   not    taken   hold. 

Our  economic  aid  effort  to  South  Vietnam, 
considered  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  been 
massive.  Since  1954  and  counting  what  is 
projected  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will 
have  given  almost  *4  bililon  to  a  nation  of 
only  sixteen  million  people.  In  the  last  two 
years  alone,  we  have  given  over  $1  billion  for 
programs  ranging  from  urban  housing,  hos- 
pitals, agriculture,  education,  rural  recon- 
struction, to  financing  of  commercial  im- 
ports and  food  assistance  under  P.L.  480. 

The  problem  Is  not  the  size  or  the  nature 
of  our  effort.  In  fact,  our  aid  has,  in  certain 
instances,  been  too  massive  with  the  result 
that  it  has  not  curtailed,  but  In  some  re- 
spects added  to  the  inflation.  A  country  is 
not  Uke  a  sponge  and  unless  we  adjust  the 
size  of  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam's  rapacity 
to  absorb  it,  we  shall  find  that  more  and 
more  of  our  dollars  are  skimmed  off  at  the 
top  by  those  who  already  have  plenty  and 
that  less  and  less  reaches  those  who  need  It 
most.  This  Is  exactly  what  is  happening 
to  our  commercial  imports  program,  by  far 
the  single  largest  component  In  the  total 
picture.  The  purpose  of  this  program  Is 
to  maintain  general  economic  stability,  to 
curb  inflationary  pressures  by  meeting  the 
Increasing  level  of  demands,  particularly  de- 
mands by  our  servicemen  and  personnel 
connected  with  military  construction.  But, 
It  Is  becoming  obvious  that  most  of  this 
money  ends  up  In  the  hands  of  the  Saigon 
business  community.  This  means,  In  effect, 
that  well  over  two-thirds  of  our  total  aid 
program,  the  amount  represented  by  com- 
mercial Imports,  does  not  reach  the  Viet- 
namese masses. 

This  Is  symptomatic  of  the  real  problem 
with  our  aid— and  here  I  am  referring  to 
the  project-oriented  aid  which  fills  out  the 
remainder  of  our  total  program — it  simply 
is  not  being  properly  administered  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  therefore,  little  of 
the  aid  Is  actually  reaching  the  people. 

Here  is  where  we  have  been  at  fault.  We 
have  been  much  too  squeamish  and  hesi- 
tant about  pushing  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers along  the  necessary  paths  and  Into  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform.  Yet  a  push  Is 
necessary.  Many  Saigon  leaders  are  Indif- 
ferent to  such  reform,  and  some  oppose 
sjjeclflc  reforms  on  the  grounds  of  their  being 
"Diem  programs."  They  are  more  Interested 
In  the  military  aspects  of  the  conflict.  Cor- 
ruption Is  widespread  and  accepted  as  a  fact 
of  life.  The  bureaucratic  red  tape  through- 
out the  country  is  so  enormous  that  even 
something  so  small  as  constructing  a  well 
In  a  village  can  take  months  and  mounds  of 
paper.  Lastly,  an  aid  program  like  land  re- 
form bucks  up  against  vested  Interests, 
against  powerful  and  privileged  South  Viet- 
namese groups  who  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Like  their 
historical  predecessors,  they  have  not  learned 
that  the  continuation  of  their  own  p>oeltion 
depends  on  meeting  the  demands  of  the  less 
fortunate. 

I  fully  understand  that  we  cannot  sup- 
plant South  Vietnamese  officials  In  admin- 
istering the  AID  program,  and  that  to  do  so 
would  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Sai- 
gon Government  In  the  eyes  of  ita  own 
people,  and  thus  be  self-defeating.  I  appre- 
ciate South  Vietnamese  sensibilities,  their 
xenophobia,  their  desire  to  run  their  own 
show,  but  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  areaa 
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where  we  can  and  •houid  be  flrmer  and  more 
LnaUtent  W.'h  '.n»m  We  fhould  try  to  ao- 
eotnmoddta  th<?!.'  »«riBlbllltle«.  but  not  at  the 
price  of  inaction  and  not  at  the  price  of 
kMlng  the  conJIlct  in  the  ahad ows 

Right  from  the  start,  one  of  the  caj-dlnai 
prtnclplM  if  my  thinking  about  Vietnam  hae 
been  that  the  Sovjth  Vletnameee  do  all  they 
CAn  to  maintain  their  share  of  the  Joint  bur- 
den, that  they  d.,  au  ihey  can  to  meet  ihelx 
own  problems  There  la  a  corollary  to  thle. 
If  they  do  not  uph..;d  their  part  of  the  Joint 
effort,  the  US  should  reappraiae  ita  commit- 
ment to  8»>uth  Vie'nam 

How.  It  !s  a  fact  that  US  troupe  are  con- 
ducting miet  )f  the  search  and  deetroy  op. 
eratlonj  and  are  d'-inif  m.wt  of  the  fighting 
against  the  Communist  forcea  I  can  ap- 
proye  of  the  military  rea»ona  for  thu  for  a 
time-  ar.d  for  a  time  only — but  what  I 
cannot  accept,  and  what  I  believe  the  .\mert- 
can  people  will  not  tolerate,  is  S<TUth  Vlet- 
nameae  foot-dragging  in  the  socio-economic 
■phere  There  la  not  even  a  temporary  ex- 
ciise  for  this,  nor  for  the  corruption  which 
underpins  It 

The  corruption,  the  red  tape,  and  the  dla- 
Lntereat  cannot  be  done  away  with  In  a  day. 
but  with  dedication  and  will,  and  a  true  real- 
laaUon  of  their  ..wn  self-lntereat.  leaders  In 
South  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  begin  to 
OT«rcome  the  problems  of  getting  the  aid  to 
their  people. 

P«OPOSAU   TO   SraKNGTHEN    THt    tlTOHT 

Even  within  the  present  context  and  with 
the  problem*  we  face,  there  are  a  number  of 
areaa  in  which  the  battle  against  social  and 
economic   deprlvauon    can    be   strengthened 
To  this  end.  I  propcae: 

First,  that  we  maJce  a  concerted  effort  to 
enllat  the  support  of  other  natlona.  private 
Individuals  and  organLzatlona  to  attack  the 
problems  of  the  non -military  sector  of  South 
Vietnam  While  others  may  to  varying  ce- 
greea  dlsa^'ree  with  our  mlUtary  policies  aid 
our  negotU'.ing  stance,  all  can  agree  on  the 
neceaalty  for  this  humanlUrlan  project. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  for  doctors,  educa- 
tors, farm  experts  ,ind  dozen*  of  other  kinds 
of  eklllj  all  of  which  can  be  contributed 
without  political  commitment 

To  this  end  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
Inatruct  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  formally  request  such  non-mlll- 
tary.  non-poliucal  asaUtanoe  from  the  mera- 
b«r  naUon.i  There  can  be  no  worthier  ua- 
dertakln^  specially  by  th.jee  European  na- 
tlona  wh:^n  once  were  the  recipients  of  help 
thamaelves 

Second,  that  the  land  reform  long  proni- 
Ua«X  the  ^jouth  Vietnamese  farmers  be  put 
Uto  effect  in  a  speedy  and  Inclusive  niannfr. 
Political  and  security  problems  do  m.ake  lar  d 
r«dl«trlbuUon  and  compensation  mor^  dlfl  - 
cult  to  bring  about,  but  they  do  n.jt  male 
thla  taak  imp<jaslble  Premier  Ky  s  G^verc - 
ment  has  Jone  virtually  nothing  to  impif- 
mant  the  land  reform  laws  already  on  t^• 
booka.  ana  the  United  States  Oovernmer  t 
baa  not  r-ally  prOded  Ky  In  the  major 
ferUle  regions  of  Long  An  Province  and  the 
Mekong  D«-lui  about  eighty-five  percent  of 
the  Und  is  farmed  by  tenants  Some  three 
thousand  rich  Saigon  families  still  own  mort 
of  the  arable  land  in  South  Vietnam 

Our  own  record  on  land  reform  la  net 
much  better  than  Ky  s  Prom  1961  to  196fi. 
wa  did  not  budget  one  cent  for  land  redla- 
trlbuUon.  and  the  budget  for  the  current 
flacal  year  is  only  tl  1  mllUon.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  about  1150  million  !n  Lacal  cur- 
ranclea  could  provide  outright  compenaaUon. 
and  solve  the  problem  almost  in  a  single 
stroke.  It  would  be  a  wurlhwhlle  inveet- 
mant.  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
VUtcong  has  not  as  yet  fuUy  delivered  on 
tta  promise  to  hand  out  land  Utles  >n  a  mass 
baaia.  The  farmer  may  well  give  his  1  lyiity 
to  whomever  gives  him  the  de«<l  to  hU  own 
Und  first. 
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Third,  that  we  take  greater  care  and  make 
more  uUlliiatlon  of  the  refugee* 

During  the  last  two  years,  over  one  million 
South  Vietnamese  have  become  refugees, 
that  Is  one-sixteenth  of  the  total  population 
Half  of  this  number  la  stUl  living  in  tem- 
porary shelters,  while  the  other  half  haa 
either  returned  to  their  vlllagee  or  been 
temp<jrarUy  relocated  As  we  are  spending 
•26  billion  thla  year  on  the  military  effort 
Ln  Vietnam,  the  tao  million  we  will  spend 
on  refugees  and  the  US  6  million  being  spent 
by  the  Saigon  Oovemment  Is  much  Ukj  amall 
Not  only  can  we  provide  them  with  more 
direct  aid.  but  we  can  also  alleviate  their 
homeleea  status  by  creatively  tying  their 
reaettlement  to  land  reform.  If  more  t,  - 
tenUon  and  care  Is  given  to  these  rootless 
and  unfortunate  people,  tliey  can  become 
powerful  allies  in  keeping  the  country  out 
of  communist  hands. 

Fourth,  another  pivotal  and  potentially 
Invaluable  group  are  the  Vletcong  defectors. 
The  Chleu  Hoi  or  "Open  Arms"  Returnee 
Program  has  received  far  too  little  atten- 
tion by  nur  press  and  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  itself  After  a  brief 
period  of  care  and  debriefing,  these  defectors 
are  virtually  sent  out  to  fend  for  themselves. 
There  Is  no  real  program  to  Integrate  them 
back  Into  South  Vietnamese  society  Despite 
Saigon's  Indifference,  the  Chleu  Hni  idea 
shows  great  promise  In  1965,  there  were 
over  11.000  Vletcong  defectors,  and  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  there  have  been  about 
10.000.  Tlieae  people  can  be  rehabilitated. 
Join  the  ARVN.  or  take  their  place  In  civilian 
lift  as  strong  opponents  of  the  Vletcong 
Tht.-e  Is  no  group  that  Is  potentially  more 
Important  than  this  one.  and  we  should  try 
and  bring  Saigon  to  this  realization 

The  conflict  In  the  shadows  that  I  have 
been  talking  about  today  is  really  the  story 
of  revolution.  In  fact,  the  story  of  two 
revolutions  (one  political,  the  other,  social 
and  economic)  in  Vietnam  rolled  Into  one. 
In  the  history  of  the  West,  we  were  fortu- 
nate In  having  the  time  to  separate  the  two 
revolutions,  to  establish  political  legitimacy, 
stability,  and  democracy  before  undergoing 
the  strains  and  JolU  of  social  reform  The 
fact  that  we  had  on-going  political  Inatltu- 
Uona  and  responsive  pollUcal  parties  meant 
that  changes  In  other  sectors  of  society 
could  be  brought  about  with  a  minimum  of 
violence,  and  widespread  acceptance.  Our 
Magna  Cartas.  Declarations  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  and  Declarations  of  Independence  pre- 
ceded and  fostered  our  efforts  to  provide  our 
citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  be  free  as 
well  as  the  right  to  be  free 

South  Vietnann  must  compress  the  two 
revoluuons  in  time  It  must  give  a  sense 
.>f  political  parti'-lpatlon  at  the  same  time 
as  It  reorders  the  rewards  of  life  Only  then 
can  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  win  the 
guerrilla  war.  the  conflict  In  the  shadows. 
the  outcome  of  which  is  so  heavily  dependent 
on  the  win  of  the  people  rather  than  armies 


VrrrNAM     US.  Diflomact   awo  Tnics  or 
Pkaci 

(The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Jacob  K  Javrra  delivered  on  the  Senate  Floor. 
Wednesday,  September  38,  1966  \ 

The  Administration's  peace  proposals 
made  through  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
opening  of  the  U  N  General  Assembly  shows 
at  onbe  the  present  difficulty  of  trying  to 
bring  about  negotiations  on  Vietnam  and 
the  need  to  persist  dlplotnaUcally  despite 
the  rebuffs. 

The  outcocns  of  our  UJ».  effort  and  my 
lack  of  optimism  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment In  the  near  term  notwithstanding,  our 
diplomacy  ought  not  to  come  to  a  standstill 
No  matter  how  rigid  the  other  side  remains 
and  no  matter  what  help  we  receive  from 
world  opinion,  we  must  continue  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeking  peace  through  all 
»<5urces. 


In  this  context,  the  Manila  Conference  an- 
nounced yesterday  is  certainly  desirable  as 
a  show  of  Aslan-US  unity  over  Vietnam 
policy  But.  it  would  be  unfortunate  If  the 
Manila  Conference,  like  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference, promised  much  and  accomplished 
little.  The  gap  between  the  reforms  pledged 
at  Honolulu  and  the  reforms  carried  out  by 
the  S&lgon  Government  sUll  remain*  embar- 
rassingly large  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  clarify  his  objectives  and  to  make 
sure  they  are  attainable,  and  not  to  raise 
expectations   that  cannot   be  fulfilled. 

In  order  to  establish  a  diplomacy  for  to- 
morrow In  Vietnam,  we  must  look  at  what 
our  positions  have  been  In  the  past,  their 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  Moreover,  we 
must  look  Into  the  particularities  and  spe- 
cifics of  what  there  Is  to  be  bargained,  for 
only  by  facing  up  to  the  details  of  the  peace 
now  can  we  have  the  courage  and  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  later  We  must  also  search 
out  those  areas  In  which  we  can  lay  the 
groundwork  for  peace — despite  rejection 
from  the  other  side,  and  here  I  am  thinking 
specifically  about  strengthening  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission.  Finally,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  time  to  wait  for  the  history 
books,  we  must  learn  the  lessons  of  Vietnam 
now.  lesstms  to  help  us  avoid  or  better  man- 
age similar  crises  for  peace  that  are  bound 
to  occur  elsewhere   in   the  world. 

The  Irony  of  the  recent  peace  Initiative 
Is  that  Its  rejection  will  result  in  mounting 
pressures  for  escalation  of  force  In  Vietnam. 
Many  now  will  argue  that  diplomatic  offen- 
sives are  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  a  military 
victory  U  the  only  answer.  Many  will  now 
say  that  the  President  is  free  to  pursue  the 
war  and  forget  the  peace.  This  attitude 
must  be  resisted. 

While  the  Administration's  U.N.  proposals 
In  themselves  may  not  have  brought  us  closer 
to  peace  In  Vietnam,  they  may  have  shown 
us  another  way  of  seeking  It.  The  ponittve 
reaction  outside  of  the  Communist  bloc  to 
the  speech  may  have  shown  that  the  way 
to  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  is  not  through  Moscow 
or  Peking,  but  through  world  opinion. 

If  the  message  got  through  that  we  are 
genuinely  pursuing  a  way  out.  our  diplomacy 
was  a  success.  If  the  message  was  properly 
understood,  world  opinion  should  now  recog- 
nize that  It  has  a  role  to  play.  Sensible 
Americans  recognize  that  we  cannot  seek 
"unconditional  surrender",  and  leaders  and 
people  around  the  world  must  recognize  that 
we  will  not  accept  an  Ignominious  peace. 
The  burden  of  reconciliation  now  rests  on 
those  who  have  stood  on  the  sidelines  as  well 
as  on  ourselves. 

It  Is  to  these  problems  and  Issues  to  which 
I  would  like  to  address  mvself  in  this  fourth 
and  final  speech  in  a  series  on  Vietnam. 

Otm    POLICY    or    SEKKING    NBGOTIATIONS 

While  our  policy  of  seeking  negotiations 
regarding  Vietnam  has  gone  through  periods 
of  confusion,  Indecision,  and  hesitancy.  It 
haa  continuously  been  sincere  and  It  Is  now 
basically  sound  All  those  who  have  not 
closed  their  minds  on  the  subject  recognize 
that  the  US  really  does  desire  a  negotiated 
way  out  of  Vietnam  The  issue,  however,  is 
not  whether  we  want  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment: It  Is  this:  Are  our  actions  and  our 
words  likely  to  bring  such  negotiations  about 
and.  are  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  likely  to  respond 
to  anything  less  than  the  acceptance  of  about 
their  present  demands?  In  other  words.  It  is 
not  the  Intent,  but  the  content  of  our  pro- 
posals that  counts 

Until  the  Administration's  proposals  at 
the  U  N  .  the  thrust  of  our  diplomacy  has 
been  the  offer  of  "unconditional  discussions" 
and  "negotiations  without  preconditions  ' 
Some  argued  that  the  very  open-ended  nature 
of  the  latter  policy  made  it  difficult  and  Im- 
practical for  the  Communists  to  respond. 
that  a  conference  on  this  basis  would  under- 
mine the  morale  of  the  communist  troops 
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fighting  in   the  South  without  the  promise 
ol   a  satisfactory   result. 

instead,  these  critics  maintained  that  the 
way  to  the  peace  table  was  our  acceptance  of 
the  three  point  plan  of  U  Thant.  U  Thant 
has  proposed;  1)  the  cessation  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam:  2)  the  scaling  down  of  all 
military  activities  In  Soutls  Vietnam;  and 
3)  the  willingness  of  all  sides  to  enter  Into 
discussions  with  those  who  are  actually 
fighting. 

The  Administration's  proposals  made  by 
Ambassador  Goldberg  were  almost  Identical. 
On  the  first  point,  he  said  that  the  bombing 
win  stop  "the  moment  we  are  assured  pri- 
vately or  otherw^lse"  that  the  step  will  be 
answered  by  "corresponding  and  appropri- 
ate de-escalation  on  the  other  side."  Our 
asking  for  reciprocity  whereas  U  Thant 
wants  a  unilateral  move  Is  not  a  vital  dif- 
ference. Hanoi  Itself  never  insisted  on  this. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  second  point, 
where  Ambassador  Goldberg  said  we  were 
ready  to  withdraw  our  forces  "as  others  with- 
draw theirs"  under  International  supervi- 
sion. In  regard  to  negotiating  directly 
with  the  NLF.  Goldberg  invited  Hanoi  to 
consider  whether  this  obstacle  "may  not  be 
more  Imaginary  than  real." 

While  I  still  believe  that  we  ought  to 
formally  offer  the  NLF  separate,  belligerent 
and  negotiating  status,  I  believe  that  this 
Is  not  the  reason  why  Hanoi  has  rebuffed 
our  offer. 

The  upshot  of  what  I  am  saying  Is  that 
there  Is  little  we  can  do  now^-outslde  of 
outright  concession  to  Hanoi's  Four  Point 
Program  of  a  quick  and  Irrevocable  Com- 
munist takeover  m  South  Vietnam — to  bring 
the  other  side  to  the  peace  table.  Nor  can 
we  count  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  any- 
thing that  Hanoi  rejects. 

In  effect,  we  must  realize  that  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  will  resist  all  attempts  to  get  them 
into  a  position  of  having  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise settlement.  The  only  way  to  alter 
their  policy  Is  by  convincing  them  beyond 
doubt  that  we  Intend  to  stay  In  Vietnam  as 
long  as  necessary  to  back  up  our  commit- 
ment, and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment can  be  legitimatized  and  can  make 
a  go  of  it 

In  the  meantime,  our  diplomacy  must  face 
up  to  one  pitfall  and  danger — that,  as  B^arl 
von  Clausewltz.  the  dean  of  military  his- 
torians warned,  all  military  conflicts  tend 
to  outstrip  political  objectives  and  develop 
a  logic  of  their  own.  Even  as  oiu-  commit- 
ment In  forces  Increases,  we  must  guard 
against  letting  military  exigencies  dominate 
our  diplomacy.  Substantive  escalation  like 
mining  Haiphong,  or  bombing  Hanoi,  or 
Invading  the  demilitarized  zone,  or  bombing 
airfields,  could  foreclose  further  diplomacy, 

THE    NEED    TO    PKEPAXE    FOB    rTBCOTIATlONS 

We  have  and  we  must  continue  to  main- 
tain the  peace  Initiative,  but  doing  so  re- 
quires more  than  offering  to  talk;  It  neces- 
sitates deciding  the  details  of  a  negotiating 
position.  In  case  the  improbable  becomes 
likely,  we  must  be  prepared.  Unless  we  de- 
velop the  Rpeciflcs  of  a  bargaining  position, 
the  natural  tendency  Is  to  shy  away  from 
negotiations,  or  to  drag  them  out.  Position 
papers  like  this  are  usually  prepared  by 
the  bureaucracy,  but  given  scant  attention 
by  the  actual  decision-makers. 

The  cost  of  not  preparing  the  details  la 
high— the  loss  of  additional  lives  on  the 
battlefield  as  the  negotiators  wait  for  more 
complete  directives  and  fall-back  poeltlona. 
The  Korean  War  and  World  War  I  showed 
l.ow  dear  was  the  price  of  this  delay.  The 
agony  of  Panmunjon  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  people  of  the  U.S. 

When  I  say  we  ought  to  go  through  thla 
detailed  process  now.  I  do  not  mean  that 
these  negotiating  positions  should  be  final 
and  unalternable.  Naturally,  as  the  situa- 
tion    In     Vietnam     undergoes     qualltattve 
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changes,  our  specific   bargaining  plans  will 
change  as  well.     My  point  Is  that  we  must 
be  ready  at  each  stage  and  period  to  talk 
without  delay. 
There  are  eight  basic  areas  to  cover. 

1.  What  Is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
talks?  Do  we  really  want  to  return  to  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954.  and  Is  it  still  feasible 
to  do  so?  Peking  has  stated  flatly  that  the 
Geneva  provisions  are  no  longer  satisfactory, 
and  some  elements  In  South  Vietnam,  for 
different  reasons,  share  this  view. 

2.  What  is  to  be  the  agenda  of  the  peace 
conference?  Will  the  settlements  be  re- 
stricted to  Vietnam  or  will  they  include  all 
of  Southeast  Asia?  Many  argue  that  Viet- 
nam Is  Just  a  part  of  the  greater  regional 
problem  of  InsUbUity,  and  that  It  cannot 
be  resolved  on  Its  own  terms.  Internecine 
war  U  still  going  on  In  Laos,  and  the  tempo 
of  guerrilla  war  Is  picking  up  in  Thailand. 
Will  the  Vietnam  talks  be  the  time  and 
place  to  settle  these  as  well? 

3.  Who  Is  to  participate  In  the  talks? 
This,  of  course,  depends  on  the  areas  and 
Issues  to  be  bargained.  Moreo\er,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  what  nations  are  relevant  to 
what  kinds  of  settlements,  and  which  n.\- 
tlons  would  facilitate  or  Impede  settlements? 
The  U.S.  has  given  strong  implications  that 
the  NLF  win  have  no  difficulty  being  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  But,  it  is  time  that 
we  accord  them  Independent  status  In  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  such  a  statement;  it  will  clear 
the  air  I 

4.  Is  It  feasible  to  have  a  cease  fire  before 
negotiations  begin,  or  will  a  cease  fire  be  one 
of  the  settlements?  In  all  likelihood,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  completely  halt  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities before  other  agreements  are  reached, 
and  we  should,  therefore,  focus  on  other 
means  of  reducing  the  violence.  An  inter- 
nationally supervised  mlliUry  freeze  on  the 
introduction  of  additional  troops  Into  South 
Vietnam  might  then  be  the  best  alternative. 

5.  How  Is  troop  withdrawal  to  be  super- 
vised and  what  time  limits  are  to  be  imposed? 
We  have  stated  repeatedly  that  we  want  to 
remove  our  fighting  men  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, but  we  may  not  be  able  to  move  as 
quickly  as  we  Uke  untU  the  vacuum  is  other- 
wise filled. 

6.  If  neutralization  Is  to  be  the  diplomatic 
solution,  what  are  to  be  the  specific  prohibi- 
tions on  and  rights  of  the  neutralized  states, 
and  how  and  by  whom  is  neutralization  to 
be  guaranteed?  The  latter  is  reaUy  the  vital 
matter,  for  while  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  agree 
on  a  neutral  status.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
arrange  the  diplomatic  machinery  to  trigger 
corrective  action  If  terms  are  violated. 

7.  Is  reunification  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  foreseeable  future  still  possible 
and  desirable,  and  If  it  U  still  desirable,  by 
what  methods  can  it  be  ascertained?  Are 
there  to  be  nation-wide  elections,  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  alone,  and  how  are  they  to 
be  supervised?  If  elections  are  not  the  an- 
swer, should  we  leave  the  problem  to  direct 
negotiations  between  Hanoi  and  Saigon?  Is 
there  to  be  any  time  limit  as  in  the  previous 
Geneva  accords? 

8.  What  projects  for  regional  development 
are  we  prepared  to  back,  (I.e.  Mekong  DelU)  ? 
Are  both  Vletnama  to  participate,  and  what 
other  nations  are  to  be  included?  The  forth- 
coming Manila  Conference  would  be  a  good 
place  to  consider  and  further  such  projects. 

AU  this  may  seem  very  far  away,  but  the 
questions  are  hard  ones  and  will  take  time 
to  answer.  The  answers  are  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  we  have  to  prepare 
not  only  what  wo  want,  but  where  we  are 
prepared  to  comin-omlse.  The  time  to  start 
Is  now. 

STRKNOTHINIKO    THI    DTTERNATIONAl,    CONTROL 
COIUOSSION 

WhUe  all  we  can  do  about  bringing  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF  to  the  peace  table  is  hope,  plan 
and  persevere,  there  Is  one  concrete  action  we 


can  try  to  take  to  facUltate  negotiations  If 
and  when  they  should  come  about.  We  can 
urge  relevant  and  concerned  nations  to  take 
a  number  of  steps  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  for  Vietnam. 
Established  by  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement, 
the  ICC  (composed  of  India  as  Chairman, 
Canada,  and  Poland)  is,  under  Article  36  of 
the  Treaty,  responsible  'or  the  "tasks  of  con- 
trol, observation.  Inspection  and  investiga- 
tion" of  the  treaty  terms. 

There  is  no  established  Juridical  way  of 
making  changes  in  the  ICC.  Since  the  par- 
e:it  body,  the  Geneva  Conference,  made  no 
provision  for  its  own  continued  operation 
or  re-call,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
changes  are  possible  without  the  formal 
Geneva  sanction.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  United 
Kingdom  would  be  required,  and  the  diplo- 
matic initiative  should  probably  come  from 
the  ICC  powers  themselves.  Change  will  not 
be  easy  to  arrange,  but  it  is  certainly  worth 
the  try. 

Despite  lack  of  cooperation  from  Hanoi 
and  occasional  obstruction  in  Saigon,  the 
ICC  Is  still  operative.  Indeed,  two  signs 
point  to  the  fact  that  even  the  Communist 
powers  recognize  its  importance,  plan  for  its 
future  use,  and  do  not  want  to  destroy  its 
viability.  While  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam  no  longer  contribute  funds 
for  ICC  operations,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  do.  And  while  North  Vietnam  does 
not  encourage  the  ICC,  It  does  allow  one 
ICC  team  to  remain  In  Hanoi,  and  it  does 
with  regularity  report  all  "imperlaiist  viola- 
tions" of  the  1954  Treaty  to  the  ICC. 

The  ICC  has  demonstrated  its  integrity 
over  the  yeaia  by  condemning  with  equal 
force  treaty  violation  by  all  sides.  The  un- 
fortunate truth  is,  however,  that  due  to  a 
number  of  prcblems — financial,  technical, 
and  the  growing'  indifference  of  the  parties 
concerned — the  usefulness  of  the  ICC  Is  be- 
ing sapped.  If.  over  a  period  of  time  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland,  measures  are  taken  to  bolster 
this  body,  it  can  still  perform  a  vital  diplo- 
matic function. 

To  this  end,  I  propose: 

First,  that  the  financing  of  the  ICC  be  In- 
creased by  a  call  for  voluntary  contributions 
from  all  nations,  particularly  contributions 
from  Asian  nations.  Under  the  present  ar- 
r:^ngement,  the  ICC  powers  themselves  bear 
the  bulk  of  the  total  costs,  and  France,  Com- 
munist China,  and  North  Vietnam  no  longer 
pay  their  shares. 

Second,  that  the  ICC  be  enlarged  by  two 
additional  Asian  powers  t  perhaps  Japan  and 
Burma)  and  that  its  voting  procedures  be 
changed  accordingly.  Adding  two  Asian 
members  would  help  the  sagging  prestige  of 
the  ICC  and  would  give  the  Commission  a 
predominantly  Asian  character.  Under  the 
present  voUng  system,  the  ICC  can  make  rec- 
ommendations only  by  unanimous  vote.  But 
if  the  Commission  were  enlarged,  a  majority 
vote  would  be  more  meaningful  and  Im- 
portant and  recommendations  from  an  ob- 
jective source  could  be  obtained. 

Third,  that  an  ICC  Secretariat  be  bol- 
stered to  cope  with  the  problems  of  language 
translation,  general  staff  work,  and  over-all 
supervision.  The  ICC  cannot  technically 
manage  its  affairs  without  this  kind  of  back- 
stopping. 

Foiirth,  that  the  ICC  be  provided  with  more 
extensive  transportation  and  communications 
facilities.  Presently,  the  ICC  is  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  host  countries  for  necessary 
facilities  like  helicopters.  It  is  Impossible 
for  the  mobile  inspection  teams  to  do  their 
Job  If  the  violators  themselves  can  prevent 
or  Impede  Inspection  of  violations. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  a  strengthened  ICC 
can  perform  miracles,  or  that  it  can  even  be 
strengthened  without  acceptance  by  the 
other  side,  or  that  It  can  meet  Its  responsi- 
bilities without  the  cooperation  of  the  parties 
directly   concerned.     I   am    saying   that    the 
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ICC  •hould  b«  itrentfthaned  for  •  time  when 
Um  pAJTtlaa   wlii    b«   willing   to   uae    1'.   a^a:n 
▲t  that  Ume.  they  muet  hive  confidence  that 
Um  ICC  can  do  the  Job 

THx  Lxaaoivs  or  TivrMAM 

It  hA«  been  said  that  the  strength  of  a 
fDT«mment  Ilea  In  '.U  ability  to  learn  from 
mUt&kee  and  alter  behavior  accordingly. 
ThucydJdea,  wrlUnii  of  the  Peloponneelan 
War.  put  the  matter  another  way  "Fhoee 
who  do  nut  understand  history  are  con- 
demned t<;>  repeat  It  '  In  today's  world,  we 
cannot  wait  for  tomorrow  to  see  which  way 
to  go 

However  the  vital  matter  of  negotiation* 
rrolvea.  we  have  learned  some  crucial  ;e*s<jns 
In  Vietnam,  leasons  that  siiould  aflect  how  we 
act  elsewhere  We  have  learned  that  1  <  the 
problem  of  Communist  China  simply  '"an -jot 
b«  Ignored,  that  we  muat  face  and  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  this  International  fact  of 
life;  a>  East- West  relations  are  still  very 
fragile,  and  the  .Si'vlet  Union  caiinot  be 
counted  upon  to  pursue  peace  where  It  con- 
fllcta  with  Communist  bli>c  interests  3i  the 
United  Nations  is  unable  to  take  acUon  to 
mediate  and  concliute  In  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation":  and  4)  US.  policy  still 
lacks  a  clear  design  and  the  very  extent  of 
oxir  reaponslbUltlea  harries  us  to  proceed  In 
reaction  to  crises  Under  such  circumstance* 
our  power  unless  it  Is  buttressed  by  reformed 
and  realistic  regional  organization,  will  be 
exercised  m  growing  Isolation. 

Communist  China  no  matter  how  much  we 
deplore  !t»  domeatlc  and  foreign  poUclea.  la 
the  key  factor  in  .^sla  It  Is  a  fact  we  can"ot 
change  without  World  War  III  Given  the 
Ideological  fanaticism  of  its  leaders,  there  la 
little  we  can  do  to  smooth  relations  AH  we 
can  do  until  there  is  an  Internal  adjustment 
In  Peking  is  to  frustrate  Communist  China's 
•ztemal  designs  whllo  at  the  same  time,  to 
r«aaaure  its  own  territorial  inviolability 

A  very  important  by-product  nf  the  war  In 
T1«tnam  baa  been  the  Increasing  awareneaa 
at  the  American  pe<^p:e  of  these  fn-ta  Per 
th«  flrst  Ume  m  over  a  decade,  we  h.tve  been 
abl*  to  diacusa  Communist  China  wltrmut 
hyaterta  and  fear  B«'<-au«e  r)f  this  Tur  tlov- 
•mment  haa  been  able  to  endorse  «  new 
policy  of  "containment  without  Isolation,"  a 
policy  which  win  In  Ume  lead  to  improved  re- 
lations Indoneata  and  North  Korea  .nave  re- 
cently fallen  from  Peking's  grip  If  we  are 
lerel-headed  aborit  It    others  may  fni;  iw 

If  the  reevaluatlon  of  our  "^Ina  p<:>Ury  haa 
bafln  a  poatttva  sign,  the  ezpoaure  of  the 
fragility  of  U  .-*  -Soviet  reiatlona  haa  t>e<"n  a 
nagatlve  one  Ma.ny  h.^d  come  to  believe  thit 
daaplte  tense  moments  both  nations  were 
punning  a  detente  po;icv  Vietnam  haa 
demonstrated  that  the  Kremlin  now  is  sub- 
ordinating understandings  with  the  US  to 
tb«  maintenance  ^f  Moscow's  leadership  in 
tba  Communist  blno 

ThU  doea  not  mean  that  we  should  throw 
In  the  towel  on  a  detente  It  doea  mean  that 
we  should  seek  to  put  ?vir  relatione  on  a  more 
■peclflc  base  In  areas  where  It  la  poaslble 
Agreements  on  outer  space,  the  non-pro- 
liferation t  nuclear  weap<"jna.  and  further 
trade  ties  have  yet  to  be  made  These  are  at- 
tainable and  are  needed  to  give  sume  sub- 
■tance  to  the  form  uf  detente.  Otherwlae,  the 
Soviet  Union's  stake  In  peace  will  continue  to 
be  at  the  price  of  V  S  misfortune. 

Another  unfortunate  point  brought  home 
by  Vietnam  la  that  the  United  Nations  can- 
not be  counted  up>on  to  deal  with  wars  of 
national  liberation  '"  The  U  N  can  play  a 
key  role  when  al!  the  Great  Powers  want  it 
to  (aa  In  the  .\rab-larael  llsputet,  when  a 
former  col  'nlal  pxr*ier  attempts  t<>  reassert 
Its  control  '  a.1  !n  the  Congo  i  and  when  par- 
ties to  a  dispute  explicitly  request  U  N  action 
With  the  e«ceptt<;in  of  the  Korean  War  the 
t7.W.  haa  not  been  active  In  medlatlrxg  A^Un 
oonfUcta  I  see  no  sign  that  this  will  change 
This  means  that  the  US.  will  have  t.i  seek 
Allan    settlements     on     a    regional     baals  - 


through  cooperation  with  non-conununlst 
.Aiian  forces  Hopefolly,  the  forthcoming 
Manila  Conference  could  be  an  Important 
step  In  this  direction. 

A  final  lesson  of  Vietnam  polnta  both  to 
the  predicament  of  US.  policy  and  the  direc- 
tion It  ought  to  take  The  predicament  la 
that  the  global  nature  of  D^  Intereata  and 
commltmenta  makea  It  dlfDcult  to  plan  our 
Involvements  and  apportion  our  reeourcea. 
With  all  the  rapid  and  unpredictable  change 
occurring  In  the  world,  we  shall  continually 
be  faced  with  situations  that  are  largely  be- 
yond our  control.  While  It  nuiy  look  dif- 
ferently to  others,  we  cannot  afford  nor  are 
we  Interested  In  being  the  "policeman  of  the 
world  ■■ 

But  while  Vietnam  emphaalxea  thla  pre- 
dicament. It  alao  ahows  the  way  out— the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  regional  orga- 
nizations If  we  cannot  and  will  not  be  the 
policeman  we  will  have  to  enable  others 
to  tend  to  their  own  affairs.  The  seeds  of  re- 
gionalism are  being  planted  In  Asia.  Our 
hopes  and  energies  must  be  pinned  to  the 
Indus  River  and  Mekong  River  projecta.  the 
Asian  Bank,  the  Southeast  Asian  educational 
and  technical  arrangements  make  In  Bang- 
kok last  November,  the  Aaaoctatlon  of  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Confer- 
ence, Moat  Importantly,  we  must  make  It 
perfectly  clear  to  the  countries  of  Asia  that 
we  Intend  to  shift  the  burden  on  to  them. 
We  must  convince  them  that  they  will  have 
to  learn  to  act  together  If  they  are  to  ob- 
tain our  support.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Manila  Conference  will  alao  help  to  solidi- 
fy this  kind  of  Asian  cooperation. 

International  relations  are  built  upon  un- 
certainty and  rlak.  there  la  no  escaping  them. 
What  we  can  do  la  to  try  to  minimize  their 
dlsruptlvenesa  by  building  regional  Inllu- 
ences  for  political  stability  and  social  and 
economic  progress 


REOULATORY  AND  SUPERVISORY 
AUTHORITY  OF  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES OVER  INSURED  BANKS  AND 
SAVLNC'rS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  dlaagreelng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  t<:)  the  bill  '8  3158'  to  strengthen 
the  regulatiiry  and  supervisory  ainhortty 
of  Federal  agencies  over  Insiired  banks 
and  insured  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes.  I  a-^lc 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
Information  nf  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  repon.,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  12.  1966.  pp.  26211- 
26212.  Congressional  Rscxjrd  ) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  1 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  House  and 
Seriate  conferees  appointed  to  consider 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  3  3158.  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act,  reached  agreement 
after  long  and  hard  argument  The 
House  conferees  stubbornly  persisted  In 
supporting  the  position  of  the  House, 
and  I  think  It  Is  not  an  overstatement  to 
say  that  the  Senate  conferees  persisted 


equally  stubbornly  In  supporting  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senate  We  held  two  con- 
flicting positions.  One  group  was  for  a 
permanent  regulatory  bill  without  any 
increase  In  the  celling  on  Injured  ac- 
counts. The  other  group  was  for  a 
$20,000  celling,  which  l.s  double  the  pres- 
ent celling,  with  very  temporary  ceil- 
ings— only  a  bit  more  than  18  months. 

f']\entually  agreement  was  reached  by 
compromLslng  the  three  main  Lssues: 
First,  on  the  Hou.se  proposal  to  Increase 
PDIC  and  FSLIC  Insurance  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000,  which  was  not  in  the  Senate 
bill,  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  $15,000 
figure:  second,  on  the  House  proposal  to 
limit  to  21  months  the  effectiveness  of 
the  supervisory  powers  given  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  conferees  agreed  on  an 
expiration  date  of  June  30.  1972  for  the 
supervisory  powers — 5  years  and  9 
months;  and  third,  on  the  Senate  pro- 
posal that  administrative  hearings 
should  be  private  unless  the  party  and 
the  administrative  agency  agreed  to  pub- 
lic hearings,  which  the  House  had 
changed  so  as  to  call  for  public  hearings 
In  most  cases,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  hearings  should  be  private  unless  the 
Board  should  determine  that  a  public 
hearing  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

In  addition  to  these  three  controversial 
issues,  the  Senate  acwpt^d  the  House 
proposal  to  authorize  the  acquisition  by 
savings  and  loan  holding  companies  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  finan- 
cial dlfHculties.  This  provision  was  In 
substance  the  same  as  section  513  of  S. 
3711.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  August  10,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board 

The  Senate  also  accepted  amendments 
to  .section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  and  section  405  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  which  would  permit 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  to  define  and 
clarify  the  extent  of  insurance  cov- 
erage  and   prevent   abuses  thereof. 

Both  of  these  Insurance  corporations 
have  felt  the  need  for  action  to  make 
Insurance  coverage  more  explicit,  and 
they  have  been  working  together  In  re- 
cent months  to  arrive  at  uniform  posi- 
tions on  the  extt»nt  and  limits  of  insur- 
ance coverage  The  two  agencies  have 
stated  that  these  provisions  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  them. 

It  Is  not  expected  that  regulations  Is- 
sued under  tills  authority  would  affect 
the  separate  Insurance  coverage  pres- 
ently afforded  an  account  owned  by  a 
husband,  an  account  owned  by  his  wife, 
and  an  account  owned  by  both  of  them 
as  Joint  tenants.  However,  it  would  en- 
able the  insuring  agencies  to  bar  the 
use  of  devices  such  as  numerous  joint  ac- 
counts in  various  combinations,  multiple 
numbered  accounts,  or  revocable  tru.'it 
accounts  to  obtain  insurance  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limits  established  by  Congre.ss 
With  the  increase  In  Insurance  coverage 
to  $15,000  efTected  by  thla  bill,  the  sav- 
ings of  the  small  saver  or  typical  house- 
hold can  be  adequately  protected  with- 
out permitting  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
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forms  of  accountholdlng  aimed  pri- 
marily at  Increasing  Insurance  coverage 
still  further. 

The  Senate  also  accepted  an  amend- 
ment which  limited  the  circumstances 
under  which  cease  and  desist  orders  re- 
lating to  conditions  Imposed  in  writing 
can  be  issued,  to  cases  where  the  con- 
dition was  Imposed  In  connection  with 
the  grantlnp;  of  an  application  or  other 
rtxjuest  by  the  institution. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  Incretise 
in  the  amount  of  insurance  by  FDIC 
and  FSUC.  The  Senate  had  held  no 
hearings  on  this  innwrtant  subject,  and 
the  Senate  conferees  were  reluctant  to 
accept  this  amendment,  In  the  absence 
of  thorough  hearings  and  in  the  absence 
of  full  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
However,  the  Senate  conferees  had  the 
benefit  of  letters  from  the  agencies.  In- 
cluding particularly  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corixjratlon  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  which  took  the 
!)o.sitlon  that  an  Increase  of  Insurance  to 
$15,000  would  not  impair  the  soundness 
of  the  Insurance  funds,  If  the  Increase 
were  accompanied  by  the  additional  su- 
I>er\isor>'  powers  provided  In  S.  3158. 
These  letters  were  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  October  6,  1966, 
along  with  letters  from  associations  rep- 
re.'-entinp  the  affected  industries.  They 
appear  at  pages  25521-25524  of  the  CoN- 
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Since  the  House  conferees  were  ada- 
mant in  their  position  that  some  Increase 
m  insurance  be  granted  In  accordance 
with  the  po.sltion  of  the  House,  and  since 
the  Senate  conferees  had  the  assurance 
of  the  insuring  agencies  that  an  Increase 
to  $15,000  would  not  be  financially  un- 
.sound  If  additional  supervisory  powers 
were  granted,  the  Senate  conferees  final- 
ly agreed  to  the  Increase  In  Insurance 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  account. 

While  the  Senate  conferees  held 
.strongly  to  the  Senate's  views  that  the 
.Mipervisory  powers  provided  In  S.  3158 
should  be  permanent,  they  could  not 
persuade  the  House  conferees  that  no 
tennlnatlon  date  was  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  compromise  date,  June  30,  1972, 
provides  an  adequate  period — 5  years  and 
9  months — to  gain  experience  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  will 
prove  effective  and  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
this  provision  believing  that  the  basic 
principle  behind  the  Senate's  position 
had  been  achieved. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  bill  was  that  some  offlcUls 
of  financial  Institutions,  against  whom 
cease-and-desist  orders  or  suspenslon- 
and-removal  orders  might  be  Issued 
under  the  bill,  felt  that  the  blU  might 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  arbitrary 
and  bureaucratic  officials  and  feared  that 
the  api>eal  to  the  courts  provided  by  the 
bill  might  do  them  no  good.  We  feel 
that  fears  expressed  on  this  account  are 
not  well  founded  This  Issue  revolved  In 
part  around  the  substantial  evidence  rule 
prescribed  in  tlie  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate  in 
Its  consideration  and  passage  of  8.  1336 
this  year.  The  House.  In  considering  8. 
3158.  decided  to  follow  the  substantial 
evidence  rule  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 


cedure Act.  and  deleted  a  provision  In 
the  bill  before  the  House  which  would 
have  substituted  the  so-called  weight  of 
the  evidence  rule.  In  order  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  substantial  evidence 
rule  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
quotation  from  that  distinguished  jurist, 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  Universal 
Camera  Corp.  ?.  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  (340  UJ3.  474,  487-489). 
In  this  opinion  the  Justice  fully  demon- 
strates that  a  mere  trivial  amount  of 
evidence  is  not  enough  to  support  an 
administrative  ruling,  and  that  the  Court 
must  review  the  whole  record  of  the  case 
and  must  decide,  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  expertise  of  the  agency, 
where  this  is  appropriate,  whether  the 
evidence  supporting  the  ruling  Is  sub- 
stantial in  the  light  of  the  entire  record, 
not  Just  bits  and  pieces  selected  from 
the  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  an 
excerpt  from  this  opinion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  la  fair  to  say  that  In  all  this  Congress 
expressed  a  mood.  And  It  expressed  Its  mood 
not  merely  by  oratory  but  by  legislation.  As 
legislation  that  mood  must  be  respected,  even 
though  it  can  only  serve  as  a  standard  for 
Judgment  and  not  as  a  body  of  rigid  rules 
assuring  sameness  of  application.  Enforce- 
ment of  such  broad  standards  Implies  subtle- 
ly  of  mind  and  soUdlty  of  Judgment.  But  it 
U  not  for  u«  to  question  that  Congress  may 
assume  such  qualities  In  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary. 

Prom  the  legislative  story  we  have  sum- 
marized, two  concrete  conclusions  do  emerge. 
One  U  the  IdenUty  of  aim  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  regarding  the  proof  with  which  the  Labor 
Board  muat  support  a  decision.  The  other 
la  that  now  Congrees  has  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  scrutiny  which  a 
Court  of  Appeals  must  give  the  record  before 
the  Board  to  satisfy  Itself  that  the  Board's 
order  rests  on  adequate  proof. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Whether  or  not  It  was  ever  permissible  for 
court*  to  determine  the  substantiaUty  of 
evidence  Buppra-tlng  a  Labor  Board  decision 
merely  on  the  baals  of  evidence  which  In  and 
of  Itself  Justified  It.  without  taking  into  ac- 
count contradictory  evidence  or  evidence 
from  which  conflicting  Inferences  could  be 
drawn,  the  new  legislation  definitely  pre- 
cludes such  a  theory  of  review  and  bars  its 
practice.  The  substantiality  of  evidence 
muat  take  Into  account  whatever  in  the  rec- 
ord fairly  detracts  from  Its  weight.  This  Is 
clearly  the  slgnlflcance  of  the  requirement 
In  both  statutes  that  courts  consider  the 
whole  record.  Committee  reports  and  the 
adoption  In  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  of  the  minority  views  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  demonstrate  that  to 
enjoin  such  a  duty  on  the  reviewing  court 
was  one  of  the  important  purposes  of  the 
movement  which  eventuated  In  that  enact- 
ment. 

To  be  sure,  the  requirement  for  canvass- 
ing 'the  whole  record"  In  order  to  ascertain 
subfltantlallty  does  not  ftimlBh  a  calculus 
of  value  by  which  a  reviewing  court  can 
usesa  the  evidence.  Nor  was  it  Intended  to 
negative  the  function  of  the  Labor  Board  as 
one  of  those  agencies  presumably  equipped 
or  Informed  by  experience  to  deal  with  a  epe- 
elallzed  field  of  knowledge,  whose  findings 
within  that  field  carry  the  authority  of  an 
azpertnen  which  courts  do  not  possess  and 
therefore  must  respect.     Nor  does  It  mean 
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that  even  as  to  matters  not  requiring  ex- 
pertise a  court  may  displace  the  Board's 
choice  between  two  fairly  conflicting  views, 
even  though  the  court  would  Justifiably  have 
made  a  different  choice  had  the  matter  been 
before  it  de  novo.  Congress  has  merely  made 
it  clear  that  a  reviewing  court  Is  not  "barred 
from  setting  aside  a  Board  decision  when  It 
cannot  conscientiously  find  that  the  evidence 
supporting  that  decision  is  substantial  when 
viewed  In  the  light  that  the  record  In  its  en- 
tirety furnishes.  Including  the  body  of  evi- 
dence opposed  to  the  Board's  view. 

There  remains,  then,  the  question  whether 
enactment  of  these  two  statutes  has  altered 
the  scope  of  review  other  than  to  require 
that  substantiality  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  all  that  the  record  relevantly  pre- 
sents. A  formula  for  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action  may  afford  grounds  for 
certitude  but  cannot  assure  certainty  of  ap- 
plication. Some  scope  for  Judicial  discretion 
In  applying  the  formula  can  be  avoided  only 
by  falsifying  the  actual  process  of  Judging 
or  by  using  the  formula  as  an  Instrument  of 
futile  casuistry.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  Judges  are  not  automata.  The 
ultimate  reliance  for  the  fair  operation  of 
any  standard  Is  a  Judiciary  of  high  compe- 
tence and  character  and  the  constant  play  of 
an  informed  professional  critique  upon  Its 
work.  '^ 

Since  the  precise  wav  In  which  courts  In- 
terfere with  agency  findings  cannot  be  Im- 
prisoned within  any  form  of  words,  new  for- 
mulas attempting  to  rephrase  the  old  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  helpful  than  the  old.  There 
are  no  tallsmanlc  words  that  can  avoid  the 
process  of  Judgment.  The  difficulty  is  that 
we  cannot  escape.  In  relation  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  use  of  undefined  defining  terms. 

Whatever  changes  were  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  and  Taft-Hartley 
Acts  are  clearly  within  this  area  where  pre- 
cise definition  Is  impossible.  Retention  of 
the  familiar  "subotantlal  evidence"  terminol- 
ogy Indicates  that  no  drastic  reversal  of 
attitude  was  Intended. 

But  a  standard  leaving  an  unavoidable 
margin  for  Individual  Judgment  does  not 
leave  the  judicial  judgment  at  large  even 
though  the  phrasing  of  the  standard  doee 
not  wholly  fence  it  in.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  these  Acts  demonstrates  a  purpose 
to  Impose  on  courts  a  responsibility  which 
has  not  always  been  recognized.  Of  course  It 
Is  a  statute  and  not  a  committee  report 
which  we  are  Interpreting.  But  the  fair  In- 
terpretation of  a  statute  Is  often  "the  art  of 
proliferating  a  purpose."  Brooklvn  National 
Corp  V.  Commissioner,  157  P.  2d  450  451 
revealed  more  by  the  demonstrable  forced 
that  produced  It  than  bv  its  precise  phras- 
ing. The  adoption  in  these  statutes  of  the 
Judicially-constructed  "substantial  evi- 
dence" test  was  a  response  to  pressures  for 
stricter  and  more  uniform  practice  not  a 
reflection  of  approval  of  all  existing  practices 
To  find  the  change  so  elusive  that  it  cannot 
be  precisely  defined  does  not  mean  it  may 
be  Ignored.  We  should  fall  in  our  duty 
to  effectuate  the  will  of  Congress  if  we 
denied  recognition  to  expressed  Congres- 
sional disapproval  of  the  flnalitv  accorded  to 
Labor  Board  findings  by  some  decisions  of 
this  and  lower  courts,  or  even  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  may  have  favored  those 
decisions. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  direct  that  courts  must  now  assume 
more  responsibility  for  the  reasonableness 
and  fairness  of  Labor  Board  decisions  than 
some  courts  have  shown  in  the  past.  Re- 
viewing courts  must  be  influenced  by  a  feel- 
ing that  they  are  not  to  abdicate  the  con- 
ventional judicial  function.  Congress  has 
Imposed  on  them  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  the  Board  keeps  within  reasonable 
grotmds.     That  rssponslblllty  Is  not  less  real 
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iMcauM  It  IJ  ILmltcd  to  enforcing  the  re- 
quirement that  evidence  appear  substantial 
when  viewed,  on  the  record  as  a  whole,  by 
court«  Invented  with  the  authority  and  en- 
joying the  prestige  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
The  Board  s  findings  are  entitled  to  reepect, 
but  they  must  nunetheleaa  be  set  aside  when 
the  r«oord  before  a  Court  of  Appeals  clearly 
precludes  the  B<-iard's  decision  from  being 
Justified  by  a  fair  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
tbe  teatlmony  of  witnesses  or  Its  informed 
judgment  on  matters  within  Its  special  com- 
petence or  both. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President.  I 
call  attention  also  to  Consolo  v.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  '383  \3B  607, 
March  22.  1966  > ,  citing  Universal  Camera 
Corp.  against  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

Another  reason  which  caused  concern 
over  the  supervisory  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  and,  therefore,  may  have  led 
to  the  wish  to  make  the  supervisory 
powers  temporary  Ln  order  to  insure  their 
review  was  the  belief  that  the  references 
to  unsafe  and  unsound  practices  created 
novel  standards  This  problem  Ls  dis- 
cussed at  length  In  a  memorandum  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  Inserted  In  the  Recx)rd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  momo- 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


lORANDUM        i>N        '  UnSAFX       0«       UNltjrND 

Pkacttces  '   AS   4   Basis   roa   Issuano   or  a 
CKASX-*.vD-DKa:sT  Oaora 

At  the  outset,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
term  "unsafe  or  unaound."  as  uaed  in  the 
cease -and -desist  provisions  of  3  3156.  la 
not  a  novel  term  In  banking  or  savings  aiid 
loan  parlance  TTie  words  unsafe"  or  un- 
aound" as  a  basis  for  supemsory  action  ap- 
pear in  the  banking  or  sarlngs  and  loan  laws 
at  38  states  For  more  than  30  years,  un- 
safe at  unsound  pracUcea'  haTe  been  grounds 
for  rem.oval  under  section  30  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933.  of  a  director  or  officer  of  a 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
See  12  use  77  It  has  been  grounds  since 
1935  for  tbe  termination  of  Insurance  :>f  a 
bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  DeiXMlt  Insiir- 
ance  Corpora tior.  See  46  Stat  8©0  12USC 
1818(ai.  "XJnaafe  or  unsound  practicea" 
have  ».\»o  been  grounds  for  termination  of 
the  Insured  status  of  an  insured  savings  and 
loan  aasoclatlon  since  the  1954  amendment 
to  section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
See  96  Slat    833    U  U  S  C    1730 

However,  deeplte  the  fact  that  the  term 
"unsafe  or  unsound  practices"  h.u  been  used 
In  tbe  statutes  governing  financial  Institu- 
tions for  miiny  years,  the  B^-iard  Is  not  nware 
Of  any  statute  either  Federal  or  State  which 
attenapts  to  enumerate  all  the  specific  acts 
Vhlch  could  constitute  such  practices  The 
concept  of  unaafe  >r  unsound  Dractlci«8 "  '.s 
one  of  general  application  which  ttniches 
upon  the  entire  field  of  the  operations  of  a 
financial  Institution  For  this  reason,  it 
VouUl  be  virtually  Impoealble  to  attempt  tin 
catalog  within  a  single  all -inclusive  or  rigid 
definition  the  broad  spectrum  of  actlvltlee 
Wblch  are  embraced  by  the  term  The  for- 
mulation of  such  a  definition  would  prob- 
ably operate  to  exclude  those  practices  not 
Mt  out  In  the  definition,  even  though  they 
might  be  highly  Injurious  to  an  Institution 
under  a  given  set  of  facu  or  circumstances 
or  a  cheme  developed  by  unscrupulous  op- 
erators to  avoid  the  reach  of  the  law  Con- 
tributing to  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  com- 
prebenatve  definition  Is  the  fact  that  par- 
tteular  activity  not  neceasarlly  unaafe  or  un- 
aound In  every  Instance  may  be  so  when 
omutdered  in  the  Ught  of  all  relevant  facU 


Thus,   what  may  be  an  acceptable  practice 

for  an  Institution  with  a  strong  reeervp  po- 
sition, such  as  concentration  In  higher  risk 
lending,  may  well  be  unsafe  or  unsound  for  a 
marginal  operation  . 

Like  many  other  generic  terms  widely  used 
in  the  law.  such  as  "fraud,"  "negligence." 
■probable  cause."  or  "good  faith."  the  term 
unsafe  or  unaound  practices"  has  a  central 
meaning  which  can  and  must  be  applied  to 
constantly  changing  factual  c ire u instances. 
Generally  speaking,  an  "unsafe  or  unaound 
practice"  embraces  any  action,  or  lack  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  contrary  to  generally  accepted 
standards  of  prudent  operation,  the  possible 
consequences  of  which.  II  continued,  would 
be  abnormal  risk  or  loas  or  damage  to  an 
Institution.  Its  shareholders,  or  the  agencies 
administering  the  Insurance  funds.  The 
categories  set  out  below  are  Illustrative: 

1  Solicitation  of  capital  on  the  basis  of 
dividend  rates  In  excess  of  the  association's 
ability  to  pay  except  by  resorting  to  high- 
risk  loans;  and  the  acceptance  of  savings  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  the  person  directly 
or  Indirectly  placing  the  savings  capital  In 
the  Institution  would  be  granted  loans  by  the 
institution  involving  risks  which  the  associa- 
tion would  not  otherwise  assume. 

2.  Investments  in  loans  on  the  basis  of 
overappralsais  of  the  security  property,  over- 
concentration  of  loans  to  speculative  buUders 
or  In  loans  In  declining  or  rundown  areas: 
disbursement  of  loan  funds  on  construction 
In  progreea  without  proper  safeguards  for  the 
association's  security  for  the  amounts  ad- 
vanced, loarui  to  builders  who  are  already 
delinquent  on  loans  secured  by  properties 
that  the  market  cannot  absorb;  disregard  of 
a  borrower's  incapacity  and  Inability  to  re- 
pay his  loan,  and  lack  of  any  systematic 
collection  program. 

3  Management  and  dlapoeltlon  of  property. 
EM;qulred  through  foreclosure,  in  a  manner 
which  falls  to  convert  the  assets  into  income 
producers,  accounting  procedures  which  fall 
to  show  correctly  the  condition,  operation, 
and  trends  of  the  Institution,  thus  providing 
misleading  information  for  management  de- 
risions. Ihx  control  of  expenses,  careless 
physical  control  of  the  assets  excessive  ad- 
vertising or  other  costs  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  association  to  absorb  the  expenses;  main- 
tenance of  substantial  compensating  balances 
in  t>anks  for  the  benefit  of  others,  diversion 
of  fee  Income  to  others  without  benefit  to 
the  aasoclatlon.  failure  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate liquidity  and  failure  to  make  adequate 
transfers  to  reserves  for  absorbing  loaaes. 

The  attachment  hereto,  which  contains  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  the  Board's  "section  407 
letters  "  commencing  termination  of  Insur- 
ance proceedings  against  problem  Institu- 
tions, provides  specific  examples  of  the  type 
of  activities  which  have  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Board's  charges  of  "unsafe  or  unsound 
practices  "  In  actual  cases  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  In  ceaae-and -desist  proceedings 
based  on  such  grounds  under  3  3158.  there 
would  have  to  be  a  factual  showing  on  the 
record  which  succeeds  In  convincing  the 
hearing  examiner  or  the  Boa.-d.  and  then  the 
reviewing  court,  that  the  particular  practice 
In  the  jsartlcular  case  should  be  characterized 
as  "unsafe  or  unaound."  and  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued. 

.Attachment  to  MiMORANDtrM  ov  "Unsatx  ob 

UNS<JtJND     PraCTICXS' 

t 
[The  associations  has  oarrled  on  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  of  excessive  coat  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  grosa  operating  Income,  such  coet 
during  esM;h  of  the  three  6-mon.th  dividend 
periods  preceding  March  31,  19«3.  having 
been  from  13  6  to  17  4  percent  of  gross  op- 
erating income  whereas  the  coet  of  adver- 
tising for  insured  sarlngs  and  loan  asoocla- 
Uon*  of  comparable  slse  in  Cook  Coxxnty.  HI, 
average  3  6  percent  of  groaa  operating  infy>Tn» 


Largely  by  means  of  [the  association's] 
giveaway  program,  lu  use  of  brokers,  and  Its 
advertising  campaign,  as  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraphs I  a ) .  ( b  ) .  and  ( c )  of  this  para- 
graph. It  has  Increased  Its  savings  capital 
at  a  rate  far  greater  than  Its  management 
has  been  able  to  Invest  In  B(jund  mortgage 
loans  I  as  evidenced  In  part  by  the  fact  that. 
"delinquent  loans  and  real  estate  owned 
totaled  •458,000,  or  4  percent  of  net  assets  at 
November  21.  1961.  but  had  Increased  to 
$3.8  million  or  12  percent  of  net  assets  at 
March  31.  1963"),  lis  savings  cipltal  having 
Increased  from  $2.2  million,  as  of  September 
24.  1960,  to  $29.2  million,  as  of  March  31. 
1963. 

Without  prior  approval  of  the  association's 
board  of  directors,  the  said  (chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  association! 
caused  the  association  to  pay  out  approxi- 
mately •  1.200.000  to  contractor?  for  the  in- 
stallation of  alleged  "lease-hold  Improve- 
ments" to  the  building  Iat*r  occupied  by  the 
association.  Part  of  said  funds  were  expend- 
ed for  improvements  benefiting  the  entire 
building,  and  thus  were  for  the  personal  ben- 
efit of  the  said  (chairman  of  the  board  ol 
directors  of  the  association,  who  owned  the 
building (  and  his  wife. 

The  said  (chairman],  on  April  3.  1963. 
without  authority  or  subsequent  ratification 
by  the  association's  t)oard  of  directors, 
caused  the  association  to  pay  out,  for  his 
personal  use  and  benefit,  approximately 
•550  000,  allegedly  for  "advance  rent"  for  oc- 
cupancy of  the  new  building  by  the  associa- 
tion. Although  the  association's  board  of  di- 
rectors h<»s  requested  repayment  of  such 
funds,  the  said  [chiUrman]  has  repaid  only 
approximately  $50,000  thereof. 

n 

As  early  as  1962,  the  association  entered 
into  a  program  of  out-of-State  advertising 
and  use  of  brokers  to  effect  an  abnormally 
rapid  savings  capital  expansion.  For  the 
2-year  period  1963-64.  the  savings  capital 
expanded  by  approximately  270  percent,  from 
•7  million  to  ^26  million.  In  spite  of  sav- 
ings capital  growth  of  •9  7  million  during 
1964  the  association  generated  additional 
loanable  funds  by  the  sale  of  $6  7  million 
of  participations  and  •!  1  million  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  San  FTanclsco.  Concurrent  with  the  In- 
crease In  loanable  funds,  the  association  en- 
tered Into  a  hazardous  lending  program  a* 
follows, 

"During  1963.  the  loan  portfolio  was  In- 
creased by  •IS  million,  or  2O0  percent;  •  •  • 
During  1964,  the  association  granted  ^13  6 
million  loans  (one-third  for  construction) 
despite   Indications   of   overbuilding 

"The  association  failed,  in  approving  loans, 
to  consider  the  borrower's  credit  history,  sta- 
bility, character  and  ability,  or  intent  to 
repay  The  aasoclatlon  granted  2fl  loans  ag- 
gregating over  •900,000  to  a  multiple  bor- 
rower whose  credit  report  disclosed  a  slow 
payment  p>erformance  and  three  prior  bank- 
ruptciee  As  of  November  II.  1»63.  that  bor- 
rower accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  •a  mil- 
lion of  delinquent  loans,  and  was  again  In 
bankruptcy  As  of  February  22,  1966,  27 
borrowers  were  Involved  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings " 

ni 

During  the  period  set  forth  in  p>aragraph  1 
above  and  In  various  Instances  In  connection 
with  the  loans  therein  specified  and  others, 
[the  aasoclatlon]  made  and  disbursed  loan.t 
without  regard  for  the  financial  resp)onalblllty 
of  the  borrowers,  without  any  security,  with- 
out proper  regard  for  the  adequacy  of  the 
security,  in  advance  of  the  progreaa  of  con- 
struction, without  proper  inspection  of  the 
progreea  of  construction,  without  determin- 
ing that  loans  were  seoured  by  first  liens, 
without  adequate  appralaaia  or  on  the  basis 
of  appraiaals  furnished  by  borrowers;  It  un- 
duly concentrated  Its  loan  rlak  both  aa  to 


borrower  and  aa  to  security  propertlea;  and  it 
delegated  the  responslbUlty  for  the  mabuiBe- 
ment  of  loan  proceeds  to  a  company  aflUlated 
with  large  borrowers,  including  the  proceeds 
of  loans  made  to  borrowers  allUUted  with 
such  company  without  the  exerdae  of  proper 
control  over,  or  accountebUlty  for,  auch 
funds. 

Despite  the  Increase  in  delinquent  loana 
and  in  other  low-earning  problem  aaaeta 
which  have  caused  prospecUve  losses  and 
have  also  caused  such  a  deterioration  in 
earnings  as  to  render  income  inaufflclent  to 
pay  promised  dividends  and  to  meet  the  need 
for  reserve  allocations,  as  more  fully  described 
below,  the  association  haa  continued  and 
still  conUnues  [during  1962)  Ita  widespread 
advertising  campaign  for  savings  on  a 
promise  of  continuance  of  the  4Vi  percent 
dividend  plus  one-half  percent  bonus  on 
accounts  remaining  over  4  years. 

rv 

Construction  lending  represented  35  per- 
cent of  the  loans  granted  during  thla  period 
and  the  procedures  used  in  processing  thlj 
heavy  concentration  were  Inadequate,  in  that 
plans  and  specUicatlons  were  not  on  file;  In- 
spection reports  were  not  on  file  to  Indicate 
that  property  Inspections  had  been  made 
prior  to  disbursements;  sufficient  funds  were 
not  retained  In  the  loans-in-proceae  account 
to  Insure  completion  of  construction;  and 
cash  deposits  or  Hen  waivers  were  not  ob- 
tained for  the  full  difference  between  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  . 

V 

In  the  face  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
association's  slow  loans  and  real  estate  owned 
over  the  past  2  years,  as  detailed  In  para- 
graph (b)  above,  the  association  haa  granted 
new  loans.  In  substantial  amounts,  to  build- 
ers and  or  speculators  then  delinquent  In 
their  payments  on  other  loans,  and  has 
granted  new  loans,  at  higher  loan  amounta, 
to  bulldurs  and  or  speculators  on  the  secu- 
rity of  properties  which  were  the  security  for 
previous  delinquent  loans  to  other  builders 
and  or  speculators. 
As  examples — 

•    •    •  During       1962,       the       association 
granted    112   loans,   each   In  the  amount  of 
819,600.  to  finance  the  construction  of  town- 
houses      Between  April  and  July  1963.  when 
the  112  townhouses  were  completed  but  all 
of  theee  loans   were  delinquent,  the  loana 
were  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  112  new 
loans   on   the  same  properties,  each   in  the 
amount  of  $21,800.  to  3  new  borrowers  hav- 
ing little  or  no  equity  In  the  properties.    An 
additional  61  loans,  each  also  in  the  amount 
of  $21,800.  were  granted  to  the  same  3  bor- 
rowers to  build   51   new  townhouses  in  the 
subdivision.     By  March   25.    1964,  paymenta 
on  all  163  loans  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$3,671,608  were  delinquent.     The  refinancing 
of   the    112   loans   at   S21.8O0   each  and   the 
granting  of  the  51  additional  loans  at  $21,800 
each    was    made    notwithstanding    the   fact 
that  the  association  was  in  possession  of  an 
independent  'appraisal  which  valued  a  repre- 
sentative   property    at    $19,700,    and    which 
fifter  pointing  out  that  the  townhouses  were 
being  used  as  rental  properties,  stated  that 
"there  are  several  projects  In  the  vicinity  and 
Indications   of  overbuilding  •   •   •■■  and  "It 
Is  doubtful  if  a  unit  In  one  of  these  town- 
houses  would  appe.al  to  the  average  buyer  of 
fi  townhouse  expecting  to  live  In  &  normal 
Euburb:ui  environment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence committee  print  was  ordered  to  be 
Printed  In  the  Rxcors,  as  f  oUows : 
<^^rwa.mct     OoKicrnxK     Print     Showino 
DiFFKMNCM    OF    Substance    Brrwira*    S 
3168,  AS  Passd  the  Senati,  A^^)  thz  Houbb 

AlCENDMXNT   THKXETO 

(General  Note.—ThiB  print  shows  only  the 
five  aubatanuve  changes  In  the  Senate- 
paaaed  bill  which  are  embodied  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House.  Differences  which  re- 
flect only  technical  or  editorial  changes  are 
not  shown. 

(Each  of  the  substantive  changes  Is  sum- 
marized In  an  explanatory  note,  followed  by 
a  comparison  of  the  actual  text  of  the  per- 
tinent parts  of  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
Bions. 

(Provlalona  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  re- 
peated without  change  In  the  House  amend- 
ment are  shown  In  roman  type,  provisions 
of  the  Senate-paaaed  bin  omitted  from  the 
House  amendment  are  shown  in  black 
Dracketa,  and  provisions  which  appear  only 
ItallO*    H°"««    amendment    are    shown    in 

(1)  The  House  amendment  contains  a  title 
lU  which  would  Increase  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral Insurance  of  accounts  In  Instltuaons  in- 

»*^«^"**  ^°^^  *°«*  '^"C  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000  and  would  provide  new  authority 
to  the  Insurance  corporations  to  define  with 
classifications  and  exceptions,  terms "  con- 
tained In  the  Insurance  provisions  of  present 
law.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  such  pro- 
visions. *^ 

The  new  title  m,  as  shown  in  the  House 
engrossed  amendment  at  pages  73.  74  and 
75,  Is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  con- 
ference committee  print  showing  the 
differences  of  suhstance  between  S.  3158 
as  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House 
amendment  thereto. 

CXn 1670— Part  20 


TITLE  III— INCREASE  IN  INSURANCE 
LIMIT 

,/fff"  \°i-J''l  l'^'  ^"*  sentence  of  section 
A^lrZL*^"  ^^'^'^i  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
i^^^f«•^■  ■'«"<"»))  *»  amended  by  chang- 
ing "$10,000"  to  read  "$20,000':  and  such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end-  "For  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  defining  the  insur- 
ance coverage  under  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (i)  of  section  7,  the  Corporation  U 
fiereby  authorized  to  define,  with  such  clas- 
siflcationa  and  exceptions  as  it  may  prescribe 
terms  used  in  said  subsections,  in  subsection 
P)  of  section  3.  and  in  subsections  (a)  and 
{i)  of  section  It  and  the  extent  of  the  insur- 
ance coverage  resulting  therefrom." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7{i)  of 
»»?,"'  ^^P°^^  Insurance  Act  (12  VSC 
1817(i) )  is  amended  by  changing  -$10  000" 
to  read  "$20,000".  «    v     *     ,'juu 

tJ^l  ^^^  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  u SC 
1821(a) )  U  amended  to  read:  "The  maximum 
amount  of  the  insured  deposit  of  any  de- 
positor shall  be  $20,000." 

(d)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  li(i)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U  S  C 
1821  (i))  is  amended  by  changing  "$10  00o'' 
to  read  "$20,000".  »     »     »     -v/i/u 

(e)  Section  401(b)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  V.S.C.  1724(b))  fs 
amended    by    changing    "$10,000"    to    read 

$20,000"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(/)  Section  405(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  is 
amended    by    changing    "$10,000"    to    read 

$20,000".  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end:  "For  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  and  defining  the  insurance  cover- 
age under  thU  subsection  and  subsection  (b) 
of  section  401.  the  Corporation  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  define,  with  such  classifications 
and  exceptions  as  it  may  prescribe,  terms  used 
in  said  subsections  and  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  401  and  the  extent  of  the  insurance 
coverage  resulting  therefrom." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  claims 


accruing  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thit 

(2)  The  House  amendment  contains  a 
title  rv  which  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  titles  I  and  n  are  to  be  effective  only  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1968.  The  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  contains  no  such  provision. 
The  new  title  TV  as  shown  In  the  House- 
engrossed  amendment  at  page  75  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

TITLE  IV— EXPIRATION 
Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II 
Of  this  Act  and  any  provisions  of  law  enacted 
by  said  titles  shall  be  effective  only  during 
,«f o^*""**^  "idtngr  at  the  close  of  June  30 
f^  *;/recf<i;e  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  each  provision  of  law  amended  bv 
cither  of  such  titles  U  further  amended  to 
read  as  it  did  immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act  and  each  provUion  of 
law  repealed  by  either  of  such  titles  is  re- 
enacted. 

(3)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
hearings  provided  under  the  bill  shall  be 
public  unless  the  supervisory  agency  in  its 
discretion  after  considering  the  views  of  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  determines  that 
a  private  hearing  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest. The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  such 
hearings  shall  be  private  unless  both  parties 
agree  to  public  hearings.  The  provisions  In 
question  are  as  follows: 

At  page  14  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and 
page  14  of  the  House-engrossed  amendment- 
(7mA)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  (di  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
r.^*^^..^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
[the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  a  pubUc 
hearing  is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded 
the  hearmg  and  by  the  Board]  chapter  5  of 
fifte  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Board  in 
its  discretion,  after  considering  the  vi^s 
Of  the  party  afforded  the  hearing,  determines 
that  a  private  hearing  would  be  in  the  public 
interest.  •   •    •"  /'"i/ik. 

At  pages  36  and  37  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  at  page  35  of  the  Hou^e-engrossed 
amendment:  "«>cvi 

"(J  I     HeaEINGS     AND     JtrDICIAL     BEVIEW  —  (  1 1 

Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this  section  shall 
be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  or  in 

thf  \^^^^^l  ''^  ^^""^  ^^^  principal  office  of 
the  institution  is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
E  t^^  ^^"^  ^^^"  ^^  conducted  in  accordance 
^th  the  provisions  of  [the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be 
prUate.  unless  a  public  hearing  is  agreed  to 
by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  bv  the 
corporation]  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Such  hearing  shall  be 
public  unless  the  Corporation,  in  its  discre- 
l'°''-ff'^/'0''sidering  the  views  of  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing,  determines  that  a  pri. 
vate  hearing  would  be  in  the  public  inter- 

At  pages  60  and  61  of  the  Senate-passed 
bUl  and  page  61  of  the  Ho  use -engrossed 
amendment:  ^  ^^^-^u 

"(h)  (1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  thla 
section  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  in  the  territory  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  Is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  [the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be 
private,  unless  a  public  hearing  is  agreed  to 
by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency]  chapter 
5  Of  the  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
Such  hearing  shall  be  public  unless  the  ap-' 
propriate  Federal  banking  agency,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, after  considering  the  views  of  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing,  determines  that 
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LiOftH  tMknK  noara  upoa  a  aeicnriinaiiun  oy 
th«  Bo«ird  thAt  '.he  acquisition  w  ju'.d  a£Slat 
in  preventing  Um  mvoluQtary  ilquidiiClui.  ut 
the  ln»lltuliL>n  .v)  acquired  Th/e  Senale- 
paoaed  blU  contains  no  sucJi  provision,  which 
\B  found  at  p«({es  47  and  48  of  the  House- 
«ngro«8Pd   amendment 

Sec  103  Subsection  ic)  of  section  408  of 
the  National  Hou^ng  Act  1 12  VSC  1730a 
(e)  )  t»  amended  tf  read 

"(c)  It  s/iall  be  unlairful  for  any  company 
on  or  after  Srptember  23.  1959 — 

"(l)  to  acquire  the  control  of  more  than 
one  inrured  institution,  or 

"{2,  to  acquire  the  control  of  an  insured 
trutttuttun  uftien  u  holds  the  control  of  any 
other  insured  I'lstttutions 

except  in  a  t'^nsaccion  wh\c^  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  B^nk  Board 
upon  a  determination  b\i  it  that  such  trans- 
aetlcm  is  adxisable  lo  asnst  in  preventing  the 
oommenrement  or  continutince  uf  irivr,iun- 
t»Ty  Itquutation  of  the  insured  injtKutici 
whose  cijntrol.  whether  by  acquisition  of 
rtock  or  assets  or  otherwise.  i<t  being  acquired 
l>y  such  f-ompaij/  or  an  insured  iristitutton 
which  It  co^itrols 

(S)  The  House  amendment  pn>vldeB  Uiat 
for  the  violation  of  a  condition  Imposed  !n 
writing  by  an  agency  i^)  be  grounds  for  "he 
1— iitiii  II  of  a  c«aae-ui(l-d«alat  order  .he 
oondlUon  must  have  been  ImpoBed  In  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  an  application 
or  other  request  by  the  Institution.  The 
Senate-DHAaed  bill  oontalna  no  such  pro- 
vlalon.  The  provisions  In  which  this  change 
would  be  made  by  the  House  amendment  are 
aa  follows 

At  {MLgea  a  and  3  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  pages  3  and  3  of  the  House-engroased 
amendment 

"(3)  (  A)  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  in 
aaaociatlon  Ls  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the 
Board  has  reasonable  caua«  to  believe  ti  at 
the  aaaoolatlon  Ls  about  to  violate,  a  1«  w. 
rule,  regulation  ir  charter  or  other  condition 
Impoaed  in  writing  by  the  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  granting  of  any  appltcatiori  or 
other  request  by  the  association.  >r  written 
agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Board,  or 
la  engaging  or  has  engaged  or  the  Bt>ard  has 
reasonable  cause  to  be'leve  Iha'  the  aaaocia- 
tlon is  about  t<.  engage  In  an  'insafe  or 
unsound  practice  the  Board  may  isaue  and 
serve  upon  the  association  a  notice  of 
charges  in  respect  thereof    •    •    •    • 

At  pagen  23  and  33  of  the  Senate- passed 
bill,  and  pages  22  and  33  of  the  House- 
engroased  amendment 

••(bl     InVOLI   NTAKT       TSRMtNMION       Of       fN- 

sunANct  NOTTcx  AND  HEARING —  1)  When- 
ever. In  'he  opinion  of  the  Corporation  any 
insured  institution  has  violated  Its  duty  as 
such  or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged  Iri  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  conducting 
the  business  of  such  Institution,  or  Is  in  an 
unsafe  >r  unsound  condition  to  continue 
operations  as  an  Insured  institution,  or  Is 
violating  or  has  violated  an  applicable  law. 
rule,  regulation  or  order,  -ir  any  condition 
Imposed  in  writing  by  the  Corp<-iratlon  in 
oonn«c£K»n  with  the  granting  uf  any  appli- 
cation or  other  request  f>v  this  institution  or 
any  written  agrf^ment  entered  Into  with  the 
Corporation.  Including  any  agreement  en- 
tered intf)  under  section  403  or  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  serve  upon  the  Institution 
a  statement  with  respect  to  such  violations 
or  practices  or  condl'lons  for  the  purpose  of 
••curing  the  correction  thereof  and  stiall 
•end  a  copy  of  such  statement  to  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authorltv  " 


utu)  reiuiuiinuie  L'ause  vo  oeiieve  uiai  liie  in- 
stitution 18  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  In  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  ruch  Institution,  or  Is  violating  or 
has  violated,  or  the  Corporation  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  Institution  is 
about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or  regulation. 
or  any  condition  Imposed  In  writing  by  the 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  granting 
of  any  application  or  other  request  by  the 
iristitution.  or  written  agreement  entered 
Into  with  the  Corporation,  including  any 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  40a  of 
this  title,  the  Corporation  may  issue  and 
serve  upon  the  institution  a  notice  of  ctiargee 
In  respect  thereof  " 

At  pages  48  and  49  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
ind  at  page  49  of  the  House-engrossed 
amendment 

ibMli  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  any  Insured 
banic  or  bank  which  has  Insured  deposits  is 
engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  agency  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  bank 
Is  about  to  engage.  Ln  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  In  conducting  the  business  of  such 
bank,  or  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the 
agency  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  bank  Is  ab<jut  to  violate,  a  law.  rule,  or 
reguliitlon.  or  any  condition  imp>osed  In  writ- 
ing by  the  agency  m  connection  with  the 
granting  of  any  application  or  other  request 
by  the  bank,  or  any  written  agreement  en- 
tered Into  with  the  agency,  the  agency  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank  a  notice  of 
charges  tn  reepect  thereof    •••••• 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President, 
while  the  bill  set  forth  In  the  conference 
report  does  not  fully  meet  the  wishes  of 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  in  my 
opinion  It  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  two  bodies  The 
Federal  agencies  Involved  have  Indicated 
their  satisfaction  with  the  conference 
report  The  House  has  now  accepted  the 
conference  report,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  conferees  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
do  likewise  and  send  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  a^sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  thLs  point  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopkbI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows; 

STATIMtNT    BT    SXKATOB    COOPKB 

I  support  the  conference  report  on  S.  3158. 
a  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  Insured  banlcs  and  insured  savlugs  and 
loan  assocUtlons 

The  bin  would  grant  to  these  Federal 
agencies  certain  Intermediate  powers  to 
suspend  or  remove  officers  and  directors  of 
these  financial  Institutions  and  to  Issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  against  certain  speci- 
fied acuvlttes  and  practices  Both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  amendments  Include  safeguards 
to  limit  the  right  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
suspend  or  removt  an  officer  or  director  of  a 
bank,  and  they  afflrm  the  basic  role  of  the 
State  supervisory  authorities  Ttie  bill 
specifies  that  these  Suie  banking  authorities 
will  have  the  first  opportunity  to  correct  any 
situation  and  to  present  findings  to  the  ap- 
pn'iprlate  Federal  agency      I  raised  the  quee- 


visiouai  oasis  ana  expire  on  June  3U,  I9va 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Kentucky 
Bankers  Association  about  the  original  bill 
was  that  It  tended  to  downgrade  State  super- 
visory authorities  In  Kentucky,  primary 
sufjeriislon  over  State  hanks  Ls  given  to  the 
Department  of  Banking  which  has  estab- 
lished high  standards  for  our  State  batiks 
and  has  achieved  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. Because  of  the  far-reaching  effects 
nt  this  bin  on  our  dual  banking  system*.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  have  acted 
wisely  In  accepting  the  House  provision  lim- 
iting the  authorization  of  this  new  authority 
to  a  period  slightly  In  excess  of  five  years 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  period.  Con- 
gress will  then  review  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  bunking  agen- 
cies in  the  exercise  of  lliese  supervisory  pow- 
ers. With  that  experience  to  Judge  by,  Con- 
gress could  then  determine  If  such  powers 
should  be  made  permanent  and  with  what 
recommended  changes 

The  original  House  bill  provided  for  an 
increase  In  Federal  deposit  insurance  cover- 
age from  $10,000  to  $15,000  and  an  amend- 
ment agreed  to  on  the  House  floor  Increased 
the  amount  to  $20,000  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  provision  for  an  Increase  In  Lnsur- 
ance.  The  conferees  have  agreed  on  the 
amount  of  $15,000.  which  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $5,000  over  the  present  $10,000  cell- 
ing and  Is  directed  towards  new  accounts  and 
providing  additional  security  to  the  deposi- 
tors of   these  financial   Institutions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1676.  HR  11256,  and  the  three 
measures  which  follow  It  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FEDERAL    TAX    LIEN    ACT    OF    1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'HR  11256>  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax 
liens  and  levies,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments  on 
page  13,  after  line  17,  to  strike  out. 

(fi  Placi  roR  Pii.rNG  Nonet  Form  The 
notice  referred  to  In  subsection  (a»  shall  be 
nied— 

1 1  \  Undeb  state  laws  -  In  the  offlce  desle- 
nated  by  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the 
property  subject  to  the  Hen  Is  situated 
whenever  the  State  has  by  law  deslgrnated 
an  office  within  the  State  for  the  filing  of 
such  notice;  or 

(2»  With  ci.ekx  or  lusraicT  cctnir — In 
the  offlce  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which    the   property   subject   to   the   lien  is 


If  the  notice  filed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 1  Is  in  such  form  a.s  would  be  vaUd  If  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  such  no- 
tice shall  be  v;ilid  notwithstanding  any  law 
of  the  State  regarding  the  form  or  content 
of  a  notice  of  lien. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(f)    Place  for  F^,ii«c  Noticb;  Form. 

( 1 )    Place  kor  filing  — The  notice  referred 
I  to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed— 

(A)  Undeb  state  laws. — 
(1)   Real   fkopebtt. — In    the   case   of   real 

property,  in  one  offlce  within  the  State  (or 
the  county,  or  other  governmental  subdivi- 
sion), as  designated  by  the  laws  of  such 
State,  in  which  the  property  subject  to  the 
lien  Is  situated:  and 

(U)  Personal  property. — In  the  case  of 
personal  property  whether  tangible  or  intan- 
gible, in  one  offlce  within  the  State  (or  the 
county,  or  other  governmental  subdivision), 
as  designated  by  the  laws  of  such  State  in 
which  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  U  sl'tu- 
ated;  or 

( B )  WrTH  clerk  or  distkict  oottrt. — In  the 
offlce  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  property  subject  to  the  Hen  is  rttuated 
whcaever  the  State  has  not  by  law  designated 
one  offlce  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A);  or 

(C)  WrrH  axcoRDEa  of  deeds  of  th«  db- 
TBicT  or  COLUMBIA.— In  the  offlce  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeas  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
If  the  property  subject  to  the  Uen  is  situated 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(•2  I     SmJS    OF    PROPERTY    StrBJECT  TO   UKN 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( I ) ,  property  shall 
i>e  deemed  to  be  situated — 

(A)  Real  property  .—In  the  case  of  real 
property,  at  Its  physical  locaUon;  or 

(B)  Personal  property— In  the  case  of 
personal  property,  whether  tangible  or  In- 
tangible, at  the  residence  of  the  taxpayer  at 
the  time  the  notice  of  lien  Is  filed 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  (B).  the  reel- 
dence  of  a  corporation  or  partnership  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  place  at  which  the  prin- 
cipal executive  offlce  of  the  business  Is  lo- 
cated, and  the  residence  of  a  taxpayer  whose 
residence  Is  without  the  United  States  ahall 
be  deemed  to  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Form— The  form  and  content  of  the 
nouce  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
Such  notice  shall  be  valid  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  regarding  the  form 
or  content  of  a  notice  of  Uen. 

On  page   16,   after  line   13.   to  strike 

(g)   Refiling  or  Notice. — 

n )  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  notice  of  lien  is  reflled  (in  the 
offlce  in  which  the  prior  notice  was  filed) 
during  the  required  refiling  period,  such 
notice  of  lien  shall  be  treated  as  filed  on  the 
date  on  which  It  Is  filed  (in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f()  after  the  expiration  of  such 
refiling  period. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

K)  REFn-ma  OF  Notice.— For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

(I)  General  rule.— Unless  notice  of  Uen 
is  reflled  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  para- 
Kraph  (2)  during  the  required  refiling  ne- 
rl.:d.  such  notice  of  Uen  shaU  be  treated'  as 
aied  on  the  date  on  which  It  is  fUed  (in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (f))  after  the  ex- 
piration  of  such   refiUng   period 


prior  to  the  date  of  a  reftUng  of  notice  of 
Uen  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  received  written  Information 
(In  the  manner  prescribed  in  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  con- 
cerning a  changie  in  the  taxpayer's  residence. 
If  a  noUce  of  such  Uen  is  also  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (f)  in  the  State  in 
which  such  residence  Is  located. 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
18,  to  strike  out  •'(2)"  and  insert  "O)' 
on  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3 
to  strikeout  "(3)"  and  insert  "(4)  ";  and. 
In  line  4,  after  the  word  "paragraph" 
to  strike  out  "(2)  ••  and  insert  "(3 1 ". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  not  only  withdrawn  the 
July  7  proposed  regulations  on  deduc- 
tion of  educational  expenses,  but  is  ne- 
gotiating with  representatives  of  the 
NEA  and  other  professional  groups  for 
further  improvement  of  the  October  l 
proposed  regulations.  The  IRS  hearings 
scheduled  to  begin  November  15  hold 
great  promise  for  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems which  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  matter  of  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  teachers-  educational  expenses 
can  only  be  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 
At  this  late  date  it  is  Impractical  to 
attempt  to  hold  hearings  on  this  issue 
and  I  have  no  Intention  of  proposing  an 
amendment  from  the  floor.  However 
the  sentiment  In  both  bodies  of  Congress 
for  this  measure  Is  strong,  as  evidenced 
«W  the  IntroducUon  of  over  100  bills  in 
the  House  and  of  cosponsorshlp  of  Sen- 
ator Talmadoe's  bill,  S.  3641,  and  of  com- 
ments to  me  from  many  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  support  of  my 
amendment  779  to  H.R.  11256.  the  tax 
lien  bill. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  early  In  the  90th 
Congress  we  can  give  this  Important  ed- 
ucational issue  every  consideration  and 
that  agreement  can  be  reached  on  legis- 
lation. There  is  no  area  of  our  national 
life  more  Important  than  education  The 
improvement  of  the  competency  of  teach- 
ers Is  a  proper  objective  of  the  Federal 
Government  If  quality  education  for  all 
Is  to  be  achieved.  At  the  same  time  the 
specter  of  Federal  control  cannot  haunt 
us  If  we  provide,  through  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress,  the  incentive  to  indi- 
vidual teachers  to  improve  their  profes- 
sional competence  through  personal  ef- 
forts for  self -Improvement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1708) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I.   OnnCBAL    STATKMrNT 

■nie  bUl  aa  reported  by  your  Committee 
makes  one  amendment  to  the  blU  as  passed 
by  the  House.  This  amendment  Is  with  re- 
spect to  the  place  of  filing  (and  of  refiling 


other  creditors. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  in  1913.  the  nature  of  commercial  fi- 
nancial transactions  has  changed  appreci- 
ably. Buslnesa  practices  have  been  substan- 
tially revised  and.  as  a  result,  manv  new 
types  of  secured  transactions  have  been  de- 
veloped. In  an  attempt  to  take  Into  account 
these  changed  commercial  transactions,  and 
to  secure  greater  uniformity  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  a  Uniform  Commercial  Code  was 
promulgated  somewhat  over  10  years  ago  by 
the  American  Law  Institute  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  A  revised  version  of  this  code  is 
already  law  in  over  40  States  and  could  well 
be  adopted  by  many  of  the  remaining  States 
In  the  near  future.  Under  the  Commercial 
Code,  priority  now  Is  afforded  new  types  of 
commercial  secured  creditors  not  previously 
protected. 

This  bill  is  In  part  an  attempt  to  conform 
the  lien  provisions  of  the  Internal  reve.nue 
laws  to  the  concepts  developed  in  this  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code.  It  represents  an 
effort  to  adjust  the  provisions  in  the  internal 
revenue  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of 
taxes  of  delinquent  persons  to  the  more  re- 
cent developments  In  commercial  practice 
1  permitted  and  protected  under  State  law) 
and  to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  technical 
problems  which  have  arisen  over  the  past  50 
years.  The  bill  represent*  the  culnUnatlon 
of  a  project  initiated  approximately  10  years 
ago  by  those  concerned  with  the  relationship 
of  the  tax  lien  provisions  to  the  Interests  of 
other  creditors.  Since  that  time,  the  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  of  various  groups  have  been 
studied  and  analyzed  carefully,  both  bv  the 
groups  themselves  and  by  the  staffs  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  congressional 
committees. 

Under  present  law,  a  Uen  for  Federal  taxes 
arises  when  a  taxpayer's  liability  is  assessed. 
The  Uen  attaches  to  all  of  the  property  he 
then  holds  or  subsequently  acquires.  The 
assessment  Is  made  when  the  unpaid  tax 
llabUlty  la  entered  on  the  appropriate  records 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — which  oc- 
curs. In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  volun- 
tarlally  shows  the  tax  UabiUtv  on  his  return 
shortly  after  the  time  the  return  Is  filed 
Although  the  lien  arises  on  the  date  of  as- 
sessment, present  law  provides  that  purchas- 
ers and  certain  categories  of  secured  creditors 
are  given  priority  over  the  tax  Uen  up  to  the 
time  a  notice  of  the  tax  Uen  is  filed  In  the 
appropriate  local  offlce  as  designated  by  State 
law.  Mortgagees,  pledgees,  purchase.'s.  and 
Judgment  Uen  creditors  are  given  thl.<=  pri- 
ority status.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  se- 
curities and  motor  vehicles,  present  law  pro- 
vides that  even  a  filed  Federal  tax  Uen  is  not 
generally  to  be  effective  as  against  a  pur- 
chaser or  a  mortgagee  or  pledgee  of  securities 
or  ^   purchase  oi  motor  vehicles. 

"'his  bUl  substantially  Improves  the  status 
of  };rlvate  secured  creditors.  This  Is  accom- 
plished, first,  by  expanding  the  categories  of 
creditors  protected  as  against  a  nonflled  tax 
Uen  to  Include  a  mechanic's  lienor. 

Second,  various  types  of  secured  creditor 
Interests  already  having,  or  given,  priority 
status  over  tax  liens  are  specifically  defined 
and  It  is  provided  that  where  those  Interests 
qualify  under  the  definitions  they  are  to  be 
accorded  this  priority  status  whether  or  not 
they  are  In  all  other  respects  definite  and 
complete  at  the  time  notice  of  the  tax  Uen 
Is   filed. 

Third,  the  bUl  adds  to  the  "superprlorlty" 
status  accorded  to  certain  Interests  In  secu- 
rities and  motor  vehicles  an  additional  eight 
categories  of  Interests  In  properties  which  are 
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to   b«   affacUve   u   against   a    tax    Hen.   even 
thougb  notice  of  '.h«  Uen  tout  been  filed. 

Fourth,  a  priority  status  ts  prorlded  for 
lnt»n»ta  arising  under  three  tjrpea  of  financ- 
ing agreements  entered  Into  before  the  tax 
Hen  flUng  -commercial  transactions  financ- 
ing, real  property  construction  or  improve- 
ment financing,  and  obligatory  disburse- 
ments— even  though  the  funds  are  advanced 
or  the  property  cornea  into  existence  after 
the  tax  Uen  filing  In  the  case  of  commer- 
cl*l  tranaactloos  floanclng,  the  protection 
generally  Ls  afforded  even  though  the  prop- 
erty underlying  the  Uen  Is  not  yet  In  exist- 
ence or  la  turned  over  within  a  short  t:.me 
(iS  days  I  after  the  tax  Uen  filing  as  lon^;  as 
■  tbe  loan  or  purchase  Is  made  within  this 
time.  In  the  absence  of  this  grace  perlixl. 
commercial  factors  and  other  lenders  woi.ld 
b«ve  to  check  on  a  dally  b&sls  to  see  if  a  tax 
Uen  la  filed  to  pr^itect  their  interastfl  In- 
tereata  arising  under  the  real  property  con- 
■tructlon  and  improvement  financing  agree- 
ments are  projected  even  though  loeLna  are 
made  after  the  tax  Uen  filing  becavise  the 
oonatructlon  Is  expected  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  property  underlying  the  tax  Uen  In- 
tereata  arising  under  an  obligatory  disburse- 
ment agreement  are  protected  because  a  per- 
aon  la  obliged  under  a  preexisting  agreement 
to  make  disbursements  after  a  tax  Uen  filing 
and  someiine  other  than  the  taxpayer  has 
relied  on  this  obligation 

Fifth,  a  limited  type  of  prlortty  Is  given  by 
the  bin  with  respect  to  two  other  categorlea. 
In  the  case  of  security  Intereata.  generaUy. 
protection  Is  afforded  for  a  period  of  up  tt  48 
d*y«  after  the  filing  of  notice  of  a  tax  1  en. 
Aiao.  Intereat  paid  with  respect  to  intereata 
b*Tlng  priority  over  a  Federal  tax  Uen  tnd 
exMta  of  preeervlng  property  subject  to  in  er- 
aata  having  priority  over  a  tax  Uen  are  gl/en 
k  priority  over  tax  Hens  even  though  no  Jce 
baa  been  filed  (where  theae  items  have  the 
aame  priority  aa  principal  debt  under  State 
Uw). 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  relaJve 
prlortty  of  creditors'  Interests  as  against  Ped- 
erad  t*x  Uens.  the  bill  a;so  makes  numeroua 
modifications  In  the  provisions  of  the  Inter 
nal  revenue  laws  deaUng  with  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  collecting  the  taxea  of  a 
delinquent  person  In  general  terms,  tlieae 
modifications  are  intended  to  represent  a 
roaannnhlr  accomin>dation  of  the  Interaata 
of  the  Government  In  collecting  the  taxes  of 
delinquent  taxpayers  with  the  rights  of  the 
taxpayers  and  third  parties.  The  modlflca- 
tlona  axe  concerned  with  the  pr'Dcedures  for 
lerytng  upon  property  of  a  dellnqtient  '-ax- 
payer,  the  liability  of  lenders,  sureties,  jtc.. 
for  withholding  taxea.  the  running  of  the 
atatute  of  UmitaUons  in  the  case  of  delin- 
quent tax  UablUtles.  procedures  arising  out 
of,  or  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  property  of 
delinquent  taxpayers,  the  court  procedures  to 
be  foll'wed  with  respect  to  tax  Uens.  and 
provision  fr  the  redemption  of  real  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States,  where  It  is  sold 
by  a  creditor  with  a  higher  priority. 

The  Treasury  Department  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  aKreeiris  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pcuBsed. 

INTEREST     ON     INCOME     T.\X     RE- 
FUNDS   MADE    WITHIN    45    DAYS 
AFTER  FILINa  OP  TAX  RETURN 
The  blU 'H.R  116601  relating  to  Inter- 
est on  Income  tax  refunds  made  within 


45  days  a^ter  the  filing  of  the  lax  return, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicxjRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  1709'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

t.    SITMtCABT 

HR  11(560  makes  two  changes  In  the  tax 
liwi  First  It  amends  preaent  law  to  provide 
that  no  Interest  la  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  the  refund  of  an  overpayment  of  Income 
tax  If  the  refund  Is  made  within  45  days 
after  the  date  the  return  is  actually  filed 
This  will  supplement  present  law  which 
already  provides  that  no  Interest  is  to  be 
paid  with  respect   to  a  refund  made   within 

46  days  after  the  last  date  prescribed  for 
the    filing    of    a    tax    return 

Second,  the  bill  amends  present  law  to 
extend  to  taxpayers  with  an  investment  credit 
carryback  the  quick  refund  procedure  pres- 
ently available  to  taxpayers  with  a  net  c>per- 
atlng  loss  carryback  Under  this  provision,  a 
taxpayer  la  to  be  permitted  to  file  an  ap- 
plication for  a  quick  refund  of  tax  to  the 
extent  he  can  use  a  carryback  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  In  any  of  the  3  prior  years  The 
application,  which  must  be  filed  within  the 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the  unused 
credit  arises  i  or  by  December  31.  19flC.  If 
later  I,  must  be  acted  up)on  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  within  90  days  An  amend- 
ment related  to  this  provision  also  provides 
that  If  a  quick  refund  Is  made  by  reason  of 
the  carryback  of  either  a  net  operating  loss 
i>r  an  unxised  Investment  credit,  a  deficiency 
1  to  the  extent  of  the  refund  i  may  be  assessed 
for  the  years  to  which  the  carryback  appUee 
tor  3  years  fri^m  the  date  the  return  Is  filed 
for  the  year  In  which  the  carryback  arises 

The  Treasury  Dep«utxnent  recommended 
the  first  of  tbeee  provtslona  and  does  not 
object  to  the  second 

n.  iNCO»«x  TAX  axrx'NDa  m.^dk  wrrHiw  4S  bats 
ArrxB  arrraN  is  ftlxd 
Under  present  law  (sec  6611),  Interest 
charges  computed  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  annum  are  paid  with  respect  to  an  over- 
payment of  Income  tax  not  refunded  within 
46  days  after  the  due  date  for  filing  the  re- 
turn. This  ts  true  even  though  the  return  la 
filed  late — In  some  cases  even  more  than 
45  days  late. 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  Interest 
paid  on  certain  lax  refunds  during  the  calen- 
dar years  1963  and  1963.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded  that  this  Interest 
provision  led  to  the  payment  of  excessive 
interest  in  certain  cases.  This  conclusion 
was  reported  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  on  May  25.  1965.  In  a  report 
entitled  "Excessive  Interest  Costs  Incurred 
on  Certain  Tax  Refunds."  In  the  report  the 
Comptroller  General  pointed  out  that  ex- 
ceaalve  interest  costs  arise  If — 

(I)  The  taxpayer  delays  filing  hU  tax  re- 
turn until  such  time  aa  it  become  tmp>os8lble 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  refund 
any  overpayment  of  tax  within  45  days  of 
the  prescribed  due  date  of  the  return  (no 
civil  penalty  Is  provided  In  the  case  of  such 
delay  unless  tax  is  due) .  or 

i2i  The  taxpayer  la  granted  an  extension 
of  time  for  filing  his  return  which  again 
makes  It  Impossible  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  refund  an  overpayment  of  tax 
within  45  days  of  the  prescribed  due  date  of 
the  return  The  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  amended  to  correct 
this  situation. 

Like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 
of    the    House,    the    Committee    on    Finance 


agrees  with  the  Comptroller  General's  con- 
clusion As  a  result,  this  bill  provides  that 
no  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  a  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  Income  taxes,  not  only  If 
the  refund  Is  made  within  45  days  of  the 
prescribed  date  of  the  return  (as  provided 
by  present  law)  but  also — where  the  return 
Is  filed  after  the  due  date — If  the  refund  Is 
made  within  45  days  after  the  return  Is  filed. 
Where  taxpayers  delay  filing  their  returns 
untU  after  the  due  date,  or  If  an  extension 
of  time  for  filing  the  return  Is  granted.  Inter- 
est win  not  be  paid  on  a  refund  of  an  over- 
payment unless  the  refund  Is  made  more 
than  45  days  after  the  return  actually  Is 
filed 

This  amendment  la  to  be  effective  with 
respect  to  refunds  made  more  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1965.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  paid  Interest  amounting  to 
$77,419,000  as  a  result  of  refunds  of  tax.  A 
portion  of  this  cost  will  be  saved  In  the 
future  as  a  result  of  this  bill 
in  QUICK  RxrcND  or  income  tax  attribut- 
able TO  INVrSTMENT  CARKTBACK 

Under  normal  administrative  procedures, 
the  refund  of  tax  resulting  from  a  carryback 
of  either  a  net  operating  loss  or  an  unused 
Investment  credit  cannot  usually  be  made 
until  a  considerable  f>erlod  of  time  has 
elapsed  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  carryback  arises. 

A  special  procedure  (sec  6411)  exists  In 
the  case  of  a  net  operating  loas.  however, 
which  enables  the  taxpayer  to  apply  for  a 
quick  refund  biised  on  a  tentative  carryback 
adjustment  The  application  for  the  carry- 
back refund  must  be  filed  within  the  year 
following  the  year  of  the  loss,  but  only  after 
the  return  for  the  lose  year  Is  filed.  This 
application  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  within  90  days  after 
the  appUcatlon  Is  filed,  or  within  90  days 
from  the  last  day  In  the  month  the  return 
for  the  loss  year  Is  due  (including  any  exten- 
sion of  time  granted  the  taxpayer),  which- 
ever is  later  The  appUcatlon  for  a  quick 
refund  may  be  refused  If  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate It  contains  errors  of  computation  which 
cannot  be  corrected  within  the  90-day 
period  or  If  there  are  material  omissions. 
Otherwise,  the  tax  reduction  resulting  from 
the  carryback  Is  credited  against  unpaid 
taxes  or  refunded  No  similar  procedure  Is 
ctirrently  available  for  a  quick  refund  of  tax 
resulting  from  an  investment  credit 
carryback. 

I'he  provisions  regarding  the  carryback 
and  carryforward  of  unused  Investment 
credits  are  similar  In  essential  respects  to 
those  regarding  the  carryback  and  carryfor- 
ward of  net  operating  losses.  Moreover.  In 
a  business  firm  with  a  substantial  unused 
Investment  credit  may  have  as  urgent  a  need 
for  a  prompt  refund  of  tax  as  a  firm  with 
a  net  operating  loss,  since,  generally  speak- 
ing, unused  investment  credits  are  generated 
when  the  amount  of  investment  In  qualified 
property  Is  large  relative  to  business  taxable 
Income.  Your  committee  therefore  con- 
cluded, as  did  the  House,  that  the  provision 
lor  quick  refunds,  now  available  to  taxpny- 
ers  with  net  operating  losses,  should  also  be 
made  available  to  taxpayers  with  unused 
Investment  credits. 

Aa  a  result,  the  bill  amends  existing  law 
(sec.  6411)  to  permit  taxpayers  to  file  appU- 
catlon for  a  tentative  carryback  adjustment 
If  the  tax  of  a  prior  taxable  year  Is  affected 
by  an  investment  credit  carryback  as  well  as 
by  a  net  operating  loss.  The  manner  and 
time  of  filing,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the 
application,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  exist- 
ing provisions  regarding  application  for  quick 
refunds  attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback. 

This  provision  relating  to  Investment  credit 
carrybacks  Is  to  apply  with  re8i>ect  to  taxable 
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years  ending  after  December  31,  1981.  Ap- 
plications for  refunds  must  be  filed  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  If  the  period 
for  filing  an  application  for  an  earlier  year 
would  expire  before  December  31,  1966,  the 
f>erlod  for  filing  the  appUcatlon  la  not  to 
expire  before  December  31.  1966. 

The  transitional  revenue  loss  due  to  the 
earlier  payment  of  refunds  attributable  to 
Investment  credit  carrybacks  aa  provided  by 
this  bill  win  be  minimal. 

In  its  examination  of  the  quick  refund 
provUlon  (sec.  6411)  in  connecUon  with  the 
study  of  the  possible  extension  of  the  provi- 
sion to  Investment  credit  carrybacks,  the 
committee  was  apprised  of  a  problem  with 
this  provision  under  existing  law. 

The  Service's  authority  to  assess  additional 
taxes  where  there  Is  a  deficiency  Is  circum- 
scribed by  the  general  rule  (sec.  6601)  that 
a  tax  must  be  assessed  within  3  years  after 
the  date  the  return  Is  filed,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions of  limited  application. 

Provision  for  quick  refunds  can.  of  course, 
result  in  the  payment  of  larger  refunds  than 
would  be  paid  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice had  more  time  to  review  the  claim.  Once 
refunded.  In  some  Instances,  because  of  the 
3-year  limitation  referred  to  above,  theae 
amounts  cannot  be  recoyered  through  defi- 
ciency procedures,  except  to  the  extent  the 
deficiency  la  attrtbuUble  to  the  carryback. 
Any  amount  erroneously  refunded  which  la 
not  attributable  to  the  carryback  may  be 
recovered,  however,  by  a  suit  to  recover  an 
erroneous  refund. 

To  deal  with  the  situation  described  above, 
the  bill  extends  the  period  for  aaseaalng  a 
deficiency  when  a  quick  refund  haa  been 
made  because  of  a  carryback  of  either  a  net 
operaUng  loss  or  an  unused  Investment 
credit,  even  though  the  deficiency  Is  not 
attributable  to  the  carryback.  Under  thla 
provision,  a  deficiency  for  a  year,  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  quick  refund  waa  made 
because  of  a  tentative  carryback,  may  be 
assessed  at  any  time  up  to  3  years  after 
the  return  Is  filed  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  carryback  arose  (provided  thla 
period  Is  not  further  extended  by  other  pro- 
visions of  sec.  6501;  I.e..  where  there  waa 
fraud  Involved,  etc.).  However,  In  such  a 
case  the  deficiency  assessment  which  may 
be  made  as  the  result  of  this  provision  can- 
not exceed  the  amount  of  the  quick  refund. 
(The  deficiency  assessment  madi  aa  a  result 
of  this  provision  cannot  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  original  refund  reduced  by  any  defi- 
ciency attributable  to  the  carryback.) 

This  amendment  Is  to  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  application  for  a  quick  refund  at- 
tributable to  the  carryback  of  a  net  operating 
loss,  or  an  unused  Investment  credit,  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
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aerve  for  bad  debts  which  artee  from  hla 
contingent  liability  aa  a  guarantor,  endorser. 
or  Indemnitor  of  debt  obUgatlons  arising  out 
of  the  Bale  by  him  of  real  property  or  tangible 
peraonal  property  (including  related  serv- 
ices)  in  tbe  ordinary  course  of  the  dealer's 
buslneaa.  Tbe  bill  also  provides  that  this  is 
to  be  the  only  deduction  allowable  for  addi- 
tions to  8  reserve  for  bad  debts  for  obliga- 
tions of  this  type. 

The  bill  contains  special  features  designed 
to  prevent  a  doubling  up  of  deductions  dur- 
ing the  transition  period.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
Auguat  a,  1966,  a  taxpayer  may  estebllsh  a 
reaerve  under  thla  new  provision  without  ob- 
taining permission  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  change  his  method  of 
accounting. 

The  new  provision  applies  generally  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  October  21,  1965. 
However,  In  the  case  of  years  ending  before 
October  22,  1965,  where  the  taxpayer  claimed 
a  deduction  (under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  relate  to  reserve  for  bad  debts) 
the  claimed  deduction  is  to  be  allowed  for 
past  years  if  It  would  be  allowable  under  the 
new  provision. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  U  favored  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

n.    REASONS    rOR    THE    BIU, 


DEDUCTIONS  FOR  ADDTPIONS  TO  A 
RESERVE  FOR  CERTAIN  GUARAN- 
TEED DEBT  OBLIGATIONS 
The  bill  (H.R.  11782)   to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  additions  to  a  reserve 
for  certain  guaranteed  debt  obligations, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1710),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

I.    SUM  MART 

This  bUl  provldea  that  a  taxpayer  who  la 
a  dealer  In  property  may  take  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  reasonable  addltlona  to  a  i«- 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  the 
position  that  a  dealer  In  property  Is  not 
entitled  to  take  a  current  deduction,  by  use 
of  a  reserve  for  bad  debts,  for  losses  he  ex- 
pects to  arise  In  subsequent  years  because 
of  his  sale  with  recourse  of  customer  debt 
obligations.  For  example.  If  a  dealer  sells 
an  article  under  a  conditional  sales  contract 
and  then  sells  the  contract  to  a  bank  with 
the  bank  reserving  the  right  to  collect  any 
bad  debts  from  the  dealer,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  holds  that  an  addition  to  a  re- 
serve for  bad  debts  on  account  of  the  deal- 
er's contingent  liability  to  the  bank  cannot 
be  deducted  for  Income  tax  purposes.  The 
Treasury's  position  has  been  sustained  In  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  three 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  have  held  that  a  cur- 
rent deduction  can  be  so  taken  against  the 
future  losses.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  announced  that  he  will  not  fol- 
low the  circuit  cotirt  decisions.'  The  bill  Is 
designed  to  settle  the  existing  controversy 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  such  cases  for 
both  future  and  past  years. 

The  bill  contains  a  special  feature  called 
a  "suspense  accoimt"  which,  together  with 
the  treatment  of  the  operUng  balance  of  the 
new  reserve  for  guaranteed  obligations  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  doubling  up  of  deduc- 
tions In  the  transitional  period  during  which 
a  taxpayer  Is  converting  to  the  new  reserve. 
The  opening  balance  of  the  new  reserve  is 
not  zero,  but  an  amount  equal  to  what  the 
opening  balance  would  have  been  If  the  re- 
serve had  been  maintained  in  prior  years.  A 
deduction  Is  not  allowed  for  this  ooenlng  bal- 
ance. If  a  deduction  were  allowed,  a  dou- 
bling up  of  deductions  would  otherwise  occur 
In  the  transition  period,  because  in  the 
transitional  year  or  years  the  taxpayer.  In 
effect,  would  be  writing  off  the  bad  debts  as 
they  occur  and  also  receiving  the  deductions 
for  the  entire  balance  In  the  reserve  then 
being  established  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty sold  by  him.'    Thus,  in  the  transitional 


year  or  years  the  taxpayer's  Income  would  be 
understated.     This  would  occur  even  If  the 
volume   of   sales   by   the   taxpayer  remained 
constant.      In    addition    to    the    effect    this 
doubUng   up    of   deductions    has    In    under- 
stating Income  of  the  taxpayer  during  the 
transition  period.  It  also  can  involve  a  sig- 
nificant revenue  loss  In  the  case  of  the  bad 
debt  reserve  of  the  type  referred  to  here.    It 
Is  anticipated  that  were  a  deduction  not  to 
be   denied    for   the   oi)enlng   balance   in   the 
new   reserve,   there  would   be   a   transitional 
revenue  loss  of  »200  million  resulting  from 
this    proi'lslon.      The   suggestion    sometimes 
made  that  this  transitional  revenue  loss  be 
spread   over   a   period   of  years  does   not.  of 
course,  reduce  the  amount  of  the  loss  in- 
volved.    Still  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  should   be  taken  Into  account  Is  the 
fact  that  were  the  opening  balance  in  the 
new  reserve  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  In 
the  transitional  period,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  a  retroactive  enactment  of  this 
provision,  since  under  the  new  method  the 
opening  balance  Is  attributable  to  obligations 
incurred  In  prior  years,  back  to  the  time  this 
type  of  business  first  came  on  the  books  of 
the  taxpayer.     Generally,  Congress  does  not 
make    retroactive    most    of    the    provisions 
which  It  enacts  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code   (either  increasing  or  decreasing 
tax  liabilities),  even  though  the  provisions 
are  believed  meritorious. 

While  the  absence  of  a  deduction  tat  the 
opening  balance  In  the  new  reserve  avoids  a 
doubling  up  of  deductions  In  the  transition 
p)eriod.  nevertheless,  taxpayers  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  new  reserve  system  (which.  In 
effect,  provldea  for  an  earlier  deduction  than 
would  otherwise  be  available)  to  the  extent 
of  any  growth  In  their  business  above  the 
level  at  the  beginning  of  the  transition  pe- 
riod. In  addition,  the  amounts  placed  In 
the  suspense  account  are  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions in  subsequent  years  to  the  extent  the 
taxpayers'  reserve  would  otherwise  decline 
below  the  balance  In  this  suspense  accoimt. 
This  may  occur  In  subsequent  years,  for  ex- 
ample, because  the  volume  of  a  taxpayer's 
business  of  this  type  declines,  because  he  de- 
cides to  hold  the  debt  obligations  himself, 
or  because  he  goes  out  of  business  alto- 
gether. Thus,  the  effect  of  the  treatment  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  Is  to  allow  the  taxpayer  the 
advantages  of  the  new  reserve  system  with 
respect  to  any  growth  In  the  volume  of  his 
sales,  while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
for  him — If  for  one  reason  or  another  ills 
business  Involving  the  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions declines — treatment  at  least  as  good  as 
that  which  would  have  been  provided  had 
he  not  established  the  reserve  in  the  first 
place,  and  Instead  taken  the  bad  debt  deduc- 
tions as  they  were  actually  Incurred. 

The  suspense  account  Is  not  made  avail- 
able In  cases  where  the  taxpayer  has  already 
taken  deductions  in  the  form  of  additions  to 
a  reserve  for  bad  debts  with  respect  to  the 
Items  Involved  In  this  bill  in  prior  years 
(thus  the  opening  balance  In  the  new  re- 
serve In  his  case  In  effect  merely  represents 
the  transfer  of  a  balance  from  the  existing 
general  bad  debt  reserve) ,  since  In  such  cases 
the  opening  balsince  In  the  new  reserve  has 


» See,  Boiling  et  al.  v.  Commissioner,  357  P. 
213  (8th  Clr.  1966),  reversing  T.C.  Memo. 
H>9*-143;  foster  Frosty  Foods  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 332  F.  ad  280  (10  Clr.  1964) ,  reversing 
39  T.C.  772  (1963);  Wilkins  Pontiac  v.  Com- 
missioner, 298  F.  2d  893  (9th  Clr.  1962),  re- 
versing 34  T.C.  1086  (1960);  Afifcc  Persia 
Chevrolet.  Inc.,  31  T.C.  198  (1963);  see  also 
Bright  v.  Commiationer .  66-2  XS&.T.C.  para. 
9606;  and  Rev.  Rul.  62-214,  C3.  1962-2,  72. 

*  Actually,  the  bad  debts  are  charged 
agalnat  th«  rCMrre  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 


the  reserve  Is  Increased  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate considering  the  obligations  then  out- 
standing. This  Is  the  equivalent,  therefore, 
of  a  direct  chargeoff  of  these  bid  debts.  If 
the  reserve  were  built  up  from  a  zero  balance 
to  the  appropriate  yearend  level  plus  enough 
more  to  offset  charges  against  the  reserves 
for  the  bad  debts  occurring  during  the  year, 
In  the  absence  of  the  special  feature  con- 
tained in  thU  bill,  there  would  be  larger  de- 
ductions In  the  transition  period  than  wovUd 
otherwise  be  the  case  to  the  extent  of  the 
opening  balance  In  the  reserve.  This  repre- 
sents deductions  not  attributable  to  the  cur- 
rent period. 
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in  effect  been  previously  deducted  and  there 
ta    no    doubling    up    of    deductions    !n    the 


Ing  balance  of  tne  reserve  In  the  first  year  It  Is 
1  n  on^m f.lnn       Tfin   •ni»  ^ 


bill  provides  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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cenerally   would   be  covered   and.   therefore. 


•TV* A     A/*I'I  KT/T.    iai3'ntOTT-\TrixTrr'    »,-, 


on  Income  tax  refund*  made  within      or    the    House,    the    Oommltte*    on    muince      carrybacka  1»  to  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 


ucuucuou  lor  reasonaoie  aaamon.  to  a  re-     against  the  NMrve  but  by  the  end  of  the  year     rent  period. 
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In  effect  been  previously  deducts  and  there 
la  no  doubling  up  of  deductions  In  the 
transltlcMi    f>ertod 

til      CCNrBAL    CXl'tJNAnr;N 

Rearrie  'or  gu<ira'iteed  obiigatiois — TTie 
bill  adOs  a  r:ew  provision  to  the  InternaJ 
Revenue  Code  <ii  new  subsection  'Ki  In  »ec- 
tlon  1(J*  iinder  which  i  cledu:t:ju  can  be 
taken  for  additions  to  a  .'cserve  fur  bad  debts 
arising  out  of  the  taxpayers  liability  as  a 
fuaraufor.  endorser,  or  Indemnitor  of  debt 
obligations  attributable  to  his  sale  jf  jrop- 
erty  in  the  ordinary  course  jt  his  bus  ne»s 
This  t>ad  debt  reserve  may  be  attributable 
to  the  sale  by  the  taxpayer  of  either  real 
property  or  tar:jlb;e  personal  property  and 
•ervlcee  related  to  the.«e  propertlee  The  debt 
need  not  initially  be  tne  debt  owing  to  the 
taxpayer  as  long  as  it  arises  from  the  sale 
by  him  of  the  pn  perty  and  he  s  aruarantee- 
Ing  payment  Thuj  this  inrludes  cases  both 
where  the  purchaser  borrows  from  a  oank 
or  other  ftna:ic;a:  institution  to  m.ilte  pirtui 
payment  for  the  property  and  the  dealer 
fturanteea  the  pavment  of  the  debt,  as  well 
aa  where  th*"  debt  is  initially  owing  to  the 
dealer  and  he  discounts  the  paper  with  the 
financial  institution  which  haa  recourse  to 
him  for  payment  of  the  debt  should  the  pur- 
Chaaer  fan  t..  make  the  payments 

If  a  dealer  •?«tabllahe8  one  of  these  new 
reserves  f  r  <u.ir mteed  debt  obligations  and 
alao  maintains  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  i  under 
prorlslor.s  of  existing  law)  for  accr  unu  re- 
ceivable from  -ustoniera  which  he  does  not 
•etl.  the  dealer  is  vi  maintain  two  separate 
reserves  fir  inc  .me  tax  purpt<»eB  The 
amount  -.'f  reasonable  additions  to  the  ro- 
servea  are  to  t>e  determined  separately  for 
each  reserve  and  nci  jn  an  aggre«(ate  basts 
The  reserve  for  guaranteed  debt  obliga- 
tions IS  t.1  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  October  22  1965.  the  date  of  the  In- 
troduction of  the   bill 

Suapeise  acccrunt  and  treatment  o/  crpen- 
inf  balance  m  '•<;.««'rre — The  bill  provides 
that  for  the  flrst  taxable  year  fiT  which  the 
dealer  maintains  the  new  res^'ve  for  guaran- 
teed debt  obllgatl  IIS  the  twilanco  of  the 
•■••erve  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Is  to 
be  the  same  o.^  i;  he  had  maintained  this 
reserve  for  pre.■ed!:l^  years  .N  j  ded  ictlon  Is 
to  be  all  >wed  currently  for  this  opening 
balance  The  efTect  of  this  Is  to  deny  any 
doubling  up  of  deductions  m  the  transition 
period  Hi^wever  Oils  amount  for  which 
deduction  is  denied  is  Uj  be  placed  in  a 
"suspense  account  and.  as  explained  below 
the  deale.'  may  subsequently  receive  deduc- 
tions for  part  or  all  oX  thU  balance  Aa  a 
reeult.  the  dealer  whoee  business  Is  Increas- 
Ulf.  receives  deductions  for  addiUons  to  his 
'•••rve  II)  to  oOset  actual  loaaes  charged 
acalnat  the  reserve  during  the  year,  and  i .'  i 
to  take  into  account  the  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  obligations  he  has  guaranteed  He 
doea  not  generally  except  through  the  sus- 
pense acco'int  dls.  ussed  below  i  receive  a 
deduction  for  addlUons  to  the  reserve  for 
otollgaUons  he  guaranteed  In  the  p^st  re- 
flected In  the  opening  balance  of  his  new 
reaervei 

The  function  of  the  suspense  account  Is  to 
give  the  dealer  a  deduction  In  subsequent 
years  for  the  opening  balance  In  his  reserve 
for  guaranteed  bad  debts  'for  which  he  has 
not  up  to  that  time  received  •  deduction)  If 
h«  goes  out  of  the  business  for  which  the 
reserve  is  maintained  or  If  he  no  longer 
••••*  the  reserve — for  example  because  he 
flnancea  the  c.igt^m^r  paper  himself  rather 
tliaa  discounting  tt  t.i  others,  or  because  his 
vbimne  of  credit  saJes  decline* 

The  way  In  which  this  suspense  account 
works  U  as  foiiown  The  initial  balance  of 
l*>e  account  is  the  same  as  the  opening  bal- 
ance of  the  new  reseve  f-ir  guaranteed  debt 
obligations  nr  'he  first  rear  that  reserve  Is 
maintained  -  The  balance  in  this  suspense 
account  may  never  be  greater  than  the  open- 


October  13,  1966 


October  13,  1966 
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log  balance  of  the  reserve  In  the  first  year  it  Is 
In  operation  If  in  any  subsequent  year  the 
balance  In  the  suspense  account  Is  greater 
than  the  then  yearend  balance  In  the  reserve 
for  guaranteed  obligations,  the  dealer  at  that 
time  Is  allowed  an  Income  tax  deduction  for 
the  difference.  The  suspense  account  Is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  so  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  If  the  balance  in 
the  suspense  account  la  less  than  the  end- 
of-lhe-year  balance  in  the  reserve,  the  sus- 
pense account  Is  to  be  Increased  by  the  dif- 
ference (but  never  by  more  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  bring  the  suspense  account  to 
the  amount  of  Its  Initial  balance  In  the  sus- 
pense account)  ThU  same  amount  Is  also 
Included  In  groes  Income  of  the  dealer  few- 
Income  tax  purposea  Thus,  the  suspense 
account  Is  never  Increased  unless  It  has  been 
previously  reduced,  and  the  total  of  the  in- 
creases In  the  suspense  account  can  never 
exceed  the  total  of  the  previous  reductions 
In  the  suspense  account. 

The  determination  of  the  yearend  balance 
of  the  reserve  for  guaranteed  debt  obligations 
Is  made  after  adding  any  addition  needed  to 
provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  the  outstand- 
ing contingent  UabUltles  for  which  the  re- 
serve Is  maintained 

No  suspeiise  account  Is  to  be  provided  In 
the  case  of  taxpayers  who  for  their  last  tax- 
able year  ending  before  October  22.  1965. 
claimed  a  deduction  ^see  d^.scusslon  im- 
mediately below  I  for  «ji  addition  to  a  reserve 
for  bad  debts  for  the  type  of  obligations 
covered  by  the  new  reserve.  In  such  a  case 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  have  a  suspense  account 
because  the  Uxpayer  U  not  doubling  up  his 
deductions  in  the  transition  period 

Tarpayeri  claiming  deductions  jot  yearn 
ending  be/ore  October  :2,  i 965 --The  bill 
provides  that  If  a  taxpayer  before  October  22, 
lies,  claimed  a  deduction  (for  a  Uxable  year 
ending  before  that  date/  for  an  addition  to  a 
reserve  for  bad  debts  isec.  18«(ci  i  on  account 
of  debt  obligations  of  the  guaranteed  type 
referred  to  with  respect  to  the  new  reserve, 
then  this  deduction  is  to  be  allowed  i  under 
the  existing  general  bad  debt  reserve)  for 
the  prior  year  in  question  to  the  same  extent 
that  It  would  have  been  allowable  If  the  new 
reserve  had  been  available  in  the  earlier  year 
or  years  However,  such  a  deduction  Is  to 
be  available  for  one  of  these  prior  years  only 
If  the  statute  of  UmlUtions  has  not  run  (by 
December  31.  1966 1  for  either  this  or  any  sub- 
sequent year  Thus,  for  example.  If  the  tax- 
payer claimed  a  deduction  under  the  existing 
general  bad  debt  reserve  for  guaranteed  obli- 
gations for  the  year  1960  and  that  year  and 
all  subsequent  years  are  open,  deductions 
may  be  taken  for  the  year  1960  and  all  sub- 
sequent years  ending  before  October  22.  1965 
I  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  claimed  the  de- 
duction for  all  of  the  subsequent  years). 
However.  If  the  Uipayer  claimed  the  deduc- 
tion for  the  year  1960  and  that  year  Is  still 
open  but  the  year  1961  Ls  not  open,  no  deduc- 
tion can  be  taXea  for  the  year  1960  or  1961 
In  such  case.  If  tae  taxpayer  also  claimed  a 
deducUon  for  1962,  deducUons  r^n  be  taken 
for  1962  and  sukwequent  years  ending  before 
C>;t.jber  22,  1965  ,  if  all  oX  these  years  are 
open  I 

New  reserve  only  way  of  taking  guaranteed 
bad  defJt  deductiom  for  future  -  The  bill 
provides  that  the  new  reserve  previously 
described  Is  to  be  the  only  reserve  through 
which  a  deduction  is  to  be  allowed  for  any 
addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  which 
arises  out  of  the  taxpayer's  liability  as  guar- 
antor endorser,  or  indemnitor  of  debt  obli- 
gations Por  example,  "f  the  taxpayer  has 
an  account  recefvable  from  a  customer  simply 
for  services  rendered!  '  not  In  connection  wltli 
a  sate  of  a  property)  the  bill  provides  that  no 
dedurt'on  is  to  be  allowed  for  an  addition  to 
n  reserve  for  liabilities  arising  out  of  the  sale 
wth  recourse  of  such  a  debt  obligation 

S^tabltshing  netr  <-f»me  not  a  rhange  tn 
method  of  acrount\r\g  for  certain  years      The 
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bill  provides  that  the  esubllshment  of  a  new 
reserve  for  bad  debt.<i  guaranteed  by  the  tax- 
payer for  years  ending  after  October  21.  1965. 
and  beginning  before  .August  2.  1966,  la  not 
to  be  considered  a  change  In  method  of  ac- 
counting. Therefore,  during  thLs  period  of 
time,  the  new  reserve  may  be  established 
without  permission  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 
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TEMPORARY      CONTINUATION      OF 
CERT.MN     EXISTING    RULES    RE- 
LATING TO   THE  DEDUCTIBILITY 
OF  ACCRUED  VACATION  PAY 
The  bill  (HR.  16774)    to  continue  for 
a  temporarj-  period  certain  existing  rules 
relating  to  the  deductibility  of  accrued 
vacation  pay  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reix)rt 
'No.  17111.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  i-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I      SLtitd^RY    or    BILL 

H.R  16774  provides  that  a  deduction  for 
accrued  vacation  pay  la  not  to  be  denied  for 
any  titxable  year  ending  before  January  1. 
1W69.  solely  bec.iuse  the  liability  for  It  to  a 
specific  person  ha-i  not  been  fixed  or  because 
the  UabUlty  for  It  to  each  individual  cannot 
be  computed  with  re.isonable  accuracy. 
However,  fi.r  the  corpi-ratlon  to  obtain  the 
deduction,  the  employee  must  have  per- 
formed the  qualifying  service  necessary  under 
a  plan  or  policy  which  provides  for  vacations 
with  pay  to  qualified  employees  and  the  plan 
or  policy  must  have  been  communicated  to 
the  employees  involved  before  the  beginning 
of  the  vacation  year  This  Is  a  continuation 
fi>r  2  more  years  of  the  treatment  which  has 
been  available  for  taxable  years  ending  be- 
fore January  1.  1967 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indicated 
that    It    does    not    object    to    Its    enactment 

!•"      CENESVL    STNTEKENT 

Under  the  1939  code   tsec.  43).  tae  period 
of  time  for  taking  deductions  was  stated  to 
be  the  taxable  year  In   which   the  expenses 
were    paid  or  accrued"  or  'paid  or  Incurred." 
depending  upon   the  method  of  accounting, 
■unless    in    order    to    clearly    reflect    the    In- 
come,   the   deductions   or   credits   should    be 
taken  as  of  a  different  period,"     Under  this 
provision.  It  was  held  that  vacation  pay  for 
the    next    year   could    be    accrued    as    of    the 
chise  of  the  Uxable  year  In  which  the  qual- 
ifying  services    were    rendered,   provided    nil 
of    the   events    necessary    to    fix    the    liability 
'«f  the  taxpayer  for  the  vacation  pay  under 
Che   employment    contract  had   occurred    by 
the  close  of  the  Uxable  ye.ir      In  determin- 
ing whether  the  events  necessary   to  fix  the 
liability    of    the    Uxpayer    for    vacation    (or 
payment  In  lieu  of  vacation)    In  the  follow- 
ing year  might  be  terminated  if  his  employ- 
ment ended  bef  )re  the  *  heduled  period  was 
not  regarded  .as  m.ilclng  the  lublllty  a  con- 
tingent one  rather  than  a  flxed  one.     It  was 
held   that   the   liability   w.as   not   contingent 
since    the    employer    could    expect    the    em- 
ployees  as   a   group   to   receive   the   vacation 
pay:  only  the  specific  amoxint  of  the  liability 
with  respect  to  individuals  remained  uncer- 
tain  at    the   close   of   the   year    i  OCM  26261 
CB      1947   2     44;    IT    3866.    C.B     1949-1.    78) 
In   l;i54    C.>ngres8  enacted  a  provision,  sec- 
t;.)n   462   of   the    1954   code,    which    provided 
f  jr    the   deduction    of   additions    to   reserves 
for   certiin   estimated   expenses.     With    this 
provision    in     the    Interna!    Revenue    Code. 
It  was  thought  that  reserves  for  vacation  pay 


generally  would  be  covered  and,  therefore. 
th.u  U  wa-s  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain 
the  liberal  administrative  position  described 
.\bove   with    respect    to   vacation   pay.     As  a 
result,  in  Revenue  Ruling  54-608  (C.B.  195*- 
2.  8).  the  Intern.ll  Revenue  Service  revised 
Us  p^jsltlon  on  the  deductibility  of  vacation 
pay.     In  this  ruling,  it  heid  that  no  accrual 
of   vacation  pay   c  .uld   occur   until   the  fact 
of  liability  with  respect  to  specific  employees 
w.is  clearly  established   and   the  amount  of 
the  liability  to  each  Individual  employee  was 
capable  of  computation  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy.    It  was  thought   that   taxpayers  ac- 
cruing vacation  pay  under  plans  which  did 
not  meet  the  requlrL-ments  of  the  strict  ac- 
crual   rule    set    forth    in    this    ruling    would 
utilize  section   462   of   the    1954   code.     This 
ruling  was  Initially  mnde  applicable  to  tax- 
•\b\e  years  ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1955. 
Because   section   462   of   the   code   was  re- 
pealed, the  Treasury  Department  In  a  series 
of   actions   postponed    the   eSectlve   date   of 
Revenue  Ruling  54  608  until  January  I,  1950 
( the  last  of  these  pohiponementa  was  made  in 
Revenue  Ruling  57  325.  C.B.  1957-2.  302.  July 
8.    1957).      TTiese   actions   rendered   Revenue 
Ruling  54-608  Inapplicable  to  taxable  years 
ending  before  January  I,  1959.     In  cases  In- 
volving  an    agreement    with    a   labor   union 
which  was  In  effect  on  June  30,  1957,  and  did 
not  expire  until  after  December  31.  1958.  the 
ruling  was  to  be  applicable  for  the  first  time 
to  uxable  yeies  ending  on  or  after  the  90th 
day  following  the  date  the  labor  agreement 
expired 

Congress,  in  the  Technical  Amendments 
\cx  of  1958  (.sec  97i,  further  postponed  the 
effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608  for 
2  more  years,  making  It  Inapplicable  to  tax- 
able years  ending  before  January  1,  1961. 
Subsequently,  Congress  In  three  actions 
I  Public  Law  86-496.  Public  Law  88-153,  and 
Public  Law  88  554)  further  postponed  the 
effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling  64-608.  The 
first  of  tliese  law.<;  postponed  the  effect  of 
this  ruling  with  respect  to  deductions  for 
.'iccrued  vacation  pay  for  any  taxable  year 
••ndlng  before  January  1.  1963.  the  second 
...w  postponed  It  for  these  deductions  In  any 
taxable  year  ending  before  January  1.  1966, 
and  the  third  postponed  It  for  these  deduc- 
tions in  any  uxable  year  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.   1967 

This  bill  postpones  for  2  more  years  the 
effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608.  As 
a  result,  deductions  for  accrued  vacation  pay, 
If  computed  by  an  accounting  method  con- 
sistenUy  followed  by  the  Uxpayer.  will  not 
be  denied  for  any  Uxable  year  ending  before 
J;.nuary  1.  19e9.  solely  because  the  liability 
to  a  specific  person  for  vacation  pay  has  not 
been  clearly  established  or  because  the 
amount  of  the  liability  to  each  Individual 
cannot  be  computed  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy. This  a^ldltlonal  time  Is  required  so 
Congress  will  have  further  time  to  consider 
Hie  problem  of  the  deduction  of  accrued  va- 
cation pay  and  of  other  similar  accrual-type 
deducUons  prior  to  the  application  of  Rev- 
enue Ruling  54-608. 


The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "13.20"  and  in- 
sert "13.17";  and,  in  line  9,  after  the 
name  "California",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "(Statutes  of 
California,  1963.  chapter  959;  Arizona 
Laws  1963,  chapter  77)  and  depicted  in 
exhibit  A  thereto,"  and  Insert  "approved 
August  11,  1966  (Public  Law  89-531;  80 
Stat.  340),". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  LOCATION  OF  A  CER- 
T.\IN  PORTION  OF  THE  COLO- 
RADO  RIVER 

Mr  MANSPTELD  Mr  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
;-:  nceed  to  the  con.«;lrieratlon  of  Calendar 
No  1686. H  R   13955 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
13955)  to  establish  the  past  and  present 
location  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  certain  purposes. 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
13103)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  say  a  word  about 
the  pending  bill,  as  I  shall  be  In  a  poverty 
bill  conference  and  imable  to  speak  later 
with  regard  to  this  measure  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
gratified  that  the  provision  for  medicines 
in  t|ie  volimtary.  part  of  the  medicare 
program  Is  at  long  last  Included  in  the 
law.  When  the  medicare  measure  was 
befdce  ti$  originally  I  moved  for  such  an 
amendment  and  i  did  my  utmost  to  get 
It  adopted,  but  It  Was  defeated.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  while  around  here  for 
justice  to  catch  up  with  the  law,  and  In 
this  case  It  has. 


I  congratulate  the  Senate  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  for  including  this  pro- 
vision. He  told  me  at  the  time  that  if 
experience  warranted  it  he  would  include 
it,  and  he  did  so  in  this  bill.  I  extend 
to  the  Senator  my  appreciation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  \-ield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  it,  as  did  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  I  think  that  this 
measure  will  meet  the  problem.  While  it 
Is  not  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion they  are  not  fighting  us  on  this 
measure. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  was  one  of  the  early  proponents 
of  the  suggestion.  I  commend  him  for 
his  effort.  Many  of  us  have  been  In  favor 
of  it  for  a  long  time.  The  only  considera- 
tion has  been  the  revenue  consequence  of 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  had  said 
that  at  that  time,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Douglas]  for 
his  part  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call  up  my 
amendment  in  precedence  over  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborough],  and 
ask  that  it  be  considered  at  this  time 

Tlie  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered; 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Fong  is  as  follows: 

M  the  end  of  the  bill  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  404.  That  (ai  the  first  sentence  of 
section  203(a>  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
.'iniended  (1»  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  Infiert- 
ing  in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  'or',  and  (2i  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"■(4)  when  one  of  such  Individuals  is  a 
widow  of  such  Insured  individual  who  is  en- 
titled, under  section  202(0.  to  widow's  In- 
surance benefits  for  any  month  on  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-emplojTnent  Income  of 
such  insured  individual.  the"beneSt  to  which 
she  is  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and 
self-employment  Income,  shall  not  be  re- 
duced for  any  month  under  this  subsection 
on  account  of  monthly  beneflte  to  which  any 
other  individual  Is  entitled,  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
such  insured  Individual,  if  (A)  such  insured 
individual  died  prior  to  1966  and  U  (B)  such 
other  Individual  (1)  is  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits, under  section  202(d) .  as  a  child  of  such 
injured  individual,  rii)  is  not  the  chUd  of 
such  widow,  and  (ill)   would  not  have  been 
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eonaldered  to  be  the  aon  or  daughter  of  such 
Insured  Individual  under  section  310(hi  aa 
In  affect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social 


I  78  Stat.  4101 

"(1)    such   Insured   Indlvldual- 
"(I)      haji     acknowled<rf><1     tn     i 


rU  1  n  B     f  h  B  t 


were   ruled  entitled   to  social   security 
benefits  under  Public  Law  89-97. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 


Secretary  Towlmm.  We  have  the  figure  on 
time  deposits,  Senator  TaUnadge,  and  that  la 


erlands,  he  would  not  be  subject  to  a  tax 
In  the  source  country.     Insofar  as  convertl- 


.^.  ......  „,.  „f^„.      ^.raoa  or  occountiAg  for  certain  years  -The      It  wa«  thought  that  reserves  ror  vacation  pay 


v^oioraao  Klver  for  certain  purposes. 


tills  case  it  has. 


such  widow,  and  (111)   would  not  have  been 
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OOKUlderod  to  be  the  aoD  or  daughter  of  (ucJi 
liunir«cl  Individual  under  sActlon  310(hi  a« 
In  affect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
tecunty  Amendmenta  of  1006.' 

"(b)  The  amendmenta  noade  by  auba^itlon 
(A)  ahail  be  e<Tectlve  with  respect  to  monthly 
tMiuata  payable  under  Utie  U  of  the  Social 
Sactirlty  Act  for  months  after  the  monLh  In 
which  this  Act  la  enacted  " 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  How 
much  time  Ls  he  yielding  himself 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  srleld  wlUiout 
ualns  any  of  his  time,  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
1  minute,  with  the  time  to  t>e  taken  out 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PONG      I  yield 
Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President,    I 
suggest   the   absence   of   a   quorum   for 
1  minute 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  "^em- 
pore.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr,    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  U  so 
ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  Is  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  allowing  himself 

Mr.  PONG  Mr,  President,  I  yl;ld 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  slmjile 
amendment,  offered  to  correct  a  very 
serious  inequity  Inflicted  by  Congress  last 
year  upon  certain  widows  entitled  to 
social  security  benefits. 

In  enacting  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1M5 — Public  Iaw 
W-07 — Congress  Included  a  provision 
entitling  certain  Illegitimate  children  to 
social  security  beneflts  based  upon  the 
fathers  earnings  record. 

SecUon  339  of  Public  Law  89-97  adCed 
a  new  provision  to  section  2i6(h)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  be  paid  to  certain  Illegit- 
imate children  »  no  were  acknowledged 
by  the  father  or  by  court  order  or  court 
decree  as  his  offspring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  new  provision 
added  by  Public  Law  89-97  printed  In  the 
RscosD  at  this  place  In  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

OcaurtcATiON  of  CHnjiaxN   mot  auALrniD 

VtrOXM    9TATX    Lj»W 

(PubUc  Law  8&  97  71  Stat  519;  72  Stat 
1030;  *3  use  416  | 

8k:  339  lal  Section  316(h)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
•nd  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(8)  An  appUcant  who  is  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  fully  or  currently  insured  in- 
(tlTldiuU,  but  who  IS  not  (and  is  not  deemed 
to  be)  the  chUd  of  such  insured  Individual 
oadOT  paragraph  (3).  shall  aeverthelen  b« 
dMOMd  to  be  the  child  of  such  Insured  in- 
dlTldual  If: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  Insured  Individual 
•ntttl«d  to  old-age  Insurance  benefits  (who 
was  oot.  In  the  month  preceding  such  en- 
tttlsount.    entitled    to    disability    insurance 


|79  Stat.  410] 

"(1)    such   Insured   Individual — 

■■(I)  has  acknowledged  In  writing  that 
the  applicant   ',a  tiis  sou  or  daughter. 

ill)  has  been  decreed  by  a  court  to  be 
father  of  the  applicant,  or 

"I  III)  has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  oon- 
trlbute  to  the  support  of  the  applicant  be- 
cause the  applicant  is  hla  son  or  daughter. 
and  such  acknowledgment,  court  decree,  or 
court  order  was  made  not  leas  than  one 
year  before  such  insured  Individual  became 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits  or  at- 
tained age  65,  whichever  Is  earlier;  or 

ai)  such  Insured  Individual  Is  shown  by 
evidence  saUsfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  father  of  the  applicant  and  was  living 
with  or  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
applicant  at  the  time  such  Insured  Individual 
bec.anie  entitled  to  beneQts  or  attained  age 
65.  whichever  flrst  occurred. 

•(B)  In  the  case  of  an  insured  Individual 
entitled  to  dlaabUlty  Insurance  benefits,  or 
who  was  entitled  to  such  benetlts  In  the 
month  preceding  the  first  month  for  which 
he  was  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits— 

"(li   such  Instired  Individual — 

"I)  has  acknowledged  In  writing  that  the 
applicant  is  his  son  or  daughter, 

MI)  has  been  decreed  by  a  court  to  be 
the  father  of  the  applicant,  or 

"  I  m  )  has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  applicant  be- 
cause the  applicant  is  his  son  or  daughter, 
and  such  acknowledgment  court  decre*.  or 
court  order  was  made  before  such  Insured 
Individuals  most  recent  period  of  disability 
began,  or 

"111  such  Insured  Individual  Is  shown  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
the  father  of  the  applicant  and  was  living 
with  or  contributing  to  the  support  of  that 
applicant  at  the  time  such  period  of  disability 
began; 

"  <  C )    In  the  CAse  of  a  deceased  Individual — 

"(1)    such  Insured  Individual — 

"(I)  had  acknowledged  in  writing  that  the 
applicant  Is  his  son  or  daughter, 

■  U)  had  been  decreed  by  a  court  to  be 
the  father  of  the  applicant,  or 

"  I  in )  had  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  applicant  be- 
cause the  applicant  was  his  son  or  daughter. 

and  such  acknowledgment,  court  decree,  or 
court  order  was  made  before  the  de«th  of 
such  Insured   Individual,  or 

"ill)  such  Insured  Individual  Is  shown  by 
evidence  satlsfa<Uiry  to  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  applicant,  and  such 
Insured  Individual  was  living  with  or  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  applicant  at 
the  time  such  Insured  Individual  died  " 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  In  provid- 
ing social  security  benefits  for  these 
Illegitimate  children,  however.  Congress 
failed  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  im- 
pact of  their  claims  upon  the  benefits  of 
the  legal  widow  or  other  legal  claimants 
of  the  worker  For  example,  the  maxi- 
mum payable  to  the  sur\i\ing  family 
memtjers,  which  Is  based  on  the  deceased 
worker'.s  earnings  record,  was  not  raised 
nor  waived  to  accommodate  the  claims 
of  any  Ulegltinoate  children. 

Thus,  social  security  benefits  for  il- 
legitimate children  can — and  in  one  in- 
stance that  I  know  of — have  reduced  the 
social  security  benefits  for  legitimate 
claimants 

In  a  case  brought  to  my  attention  this 
year,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
reduced  from  $109  50  to  $M.80  the  social 
security  monthly  benefit  of  a  legal 
widow  of  a  deceased  worker,  because  Il- 
legitimate children  of  her  late  husband 


were   ruled   entitled   to  social   security 
benefits  under  Public  Law  89-97. 

This  widow's  social  security  benefit  is 
her  only  Income.  Although  on  review, 
one  of  the  illegitimate  children  was 
ruled  not  entitled  to  benefits  and  her 
benefit  was  adjusted  to  $65  a  month,  this 
Is  a  pitiful  amount.  She  has  written  me 
many  letters,  and  she  cannot  understand 
how  Congress  would  be  so  cruel  and  un- 
just to  the  legal  widow. 

I  believe  that  It  Congress  had  realized 
the  effect  of  the  Illegitimate  children 
provisions,  some  provision  would  have 
been  made  to  protect  the  legal  depend- 
ents from  such  drastic  diminution  of 
their  social  security  benefits. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act — section  203 
ta) — to  exempt  from  reduction  of 
monthly  benefits  those  widows  whose 
husband  s  died  prior  to  1966  if  the  other 
claimants,  first,  are  entitled  to  child's 
benefits  under  section  202td).  are  not 
children  of  the  widow,  and  would  not 
have  been  considered  prior  to  Public  Law 
89-97  to  be  the  children  of  the  deceased 
worker 

As  the  amendment  is  drawn,  there- 
fore, the  exemption  from  reduction  of 
benefits  Is  extended  only  to  those  widows 
whose  husband  s  died  in  1965  or  earlier 
in  those  cases  where  claims  of  an 
Illegitimate  child  or  children  based  on 
the  same  man's  earnings  record  would, 
because  of  the  family  maximum,  force  a 
reduction  in  her  benefit. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  actuarial  staff  that  the 
cost  of  my  amendment  would  be 
■negligible."  In  their  terms,  this  was 
defined  as  costing  less  than  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  payroll.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  was  un- 
able to  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
t)er  of  people  that  might  be  involved  in 
the  amendment,  but  their  estimate  Is 
based  on  their  Judgment  that  very  few 
persons  would  be  affected. 

As  my  amendment  has  very  limited 
application— It  Is  not  applicable  to  all 
widows  In  the  future,  only  to  those  whose 
husbands  died  before  1966 — and  a^s  the 
cost  is  "negligible"  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  social  security  actuaries,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  my  amend- 
ment. 

This  should  be  done  in  all  fairness  to 
widows  who  were  receiving  social  secur- 
ity benefits  as  the  legal  surviving  widow 
of  a  deceased  worker,  only  to  discover 
that  Congress  by  enacting  the  Illegiti- 
mate children  provision  suddenly  and 
without  warning  deprived  them  of  their 
full  entitlement. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  amendment  and 
I  am  under  the  Impression  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  to  do  Justice  to  one  of  his 
constituents  in  Hawaii.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  to  study  It 
and  have  It  acted  upon  there. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PONG  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  understand 
that  5  minutes  have  been  allotted  to  each 
side  on  my  amendment  No.  959. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  discussed  this  amendment  yesterday 
and  would  refer  Senators  now  In  the 
Chamber  to  the  Record  of  October  12, 
beginning  on  page  26421  and  the  succeed- 
ing six  columns  on  pages  26422  and  26423, 
where  this  matter  was  fully  explained 
with  quotations  from  the  record  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Let  me  point  out  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  to  tax  the  interest 
which  aliens  who  live  abroad  receive 
from  their  deposits.  In  American  banks. 
There  is  also  a  provision  to  impose  an 
estate  tax  on  these  bank  deposits.  This 
provision  was  put  In  the  bill  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  was  not  an 
administration  recommendation. 

There  are  between  $2^4  to  $2y2  billion 
on  deposit  in  American  banks  at  the  pres- 
ent time  owned  by  aliens  living  abroad. 
They  do  not  live  here.  They  are  not 
citizens. 

To  levy  this  tax  on  their  interest,  and 
to  levy  this  tax  on  their  estates  if  they 
die.  will  only  drive  this  money  out  of  the 
United  States  Into  foreign  countries  at  a 
time  when  our  gold  reserves  have  gone 
from  $22  billion  10  years  ago  to  $13.2 
billion  now,  If  all  that  money  goes  out 
of  this  coimtry  at  one  time,  It  will  be 
disastrous  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  interrogated  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  on  this  very  question  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. His  testimony  appears  on  page  49 
of  the  hearings  and  concludes  on  page  51 
thereof,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Talmadgi.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you 
know  how  much  money  foreigners  haTe  on 
deposit  in  banks,  savings  and  loan  aaaoda- 
tlons.  and  Insurance  companlea  In  the  Unlt«d 
StatM? 
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Secretary  Fowlks.  We  have  the  figure  on 
time  deposits.  Senator  Talmadge,  and  that  Is 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Taucadcx.  Do  you  have  figures 
for  other  type  deposits?  One  of  my  corre- 
spondents  aald  the  sum  total  of  the  three 
was  $18  bUlion. 

Secretary  Powlxb.  I  think  that  Includes  aU 
short-term  banking  liabUitiee  to  private  for- 
eigners, of  which  bank  time  deposits  are 
only  a  part. 

Within  that  larger  total  the  private  time 

deposits  are  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Senator  Talmadct.  Let  us  look  further  into 

this  problem  and  see  how  It  might  affect 

our  balance  of  payments. 

Assume  that  a  citizen  of  South  America 
has  had  deposits,  for  example  in  the  Chase 
National  Bank  in  certificates  of  depoelt  In 
the  amount  of  $1  million.  The  interest  rate 
now  on  this  type  deposit  I  think,  la  6Vi 
percent. 

Secretary  Fowixs.  Tee,  sir. 
Senator  TaLMAoax.  The  Interest  on  the  91 
million  over  a  period  of   l   year  would  be 
$55,000,  would  It  not? 

Secretary  Fowueb.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Talmadge.  Now.  If  this  bill  passes 
In  Its  present  form  it  would  be  subject  In 
1971  to  a  so-percent  flat  tax  rate,  woiild  it 
not? 

Secretary  Fowum.  In  1972,  It  wovUd  be 
subject  to  a  30-percent  U.S.  tax  rate.  That 
Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Tauiadgx.  That  would  be  $16,500 
he  wotild  pay  on  his  certificate  of  deposit. 
Assuming  a  citizen  did  not  want  to  pay 
that  tax,  what  would  prevent  him  from 
withdrawing  his  money  in  the  New  York 
bank  and  transferring  It  to  the  same  bank  in 
Paris,    France? 

Secretary  Fowuat.  Nothing  whatsoever. 
SenatOT  Taucaogk.  In  other  words,  that 
would  mean  If  he  were  wise  enough  and  had 
foresight  enough  and  wanted  to  avoid  this 
tax  he  would  simply  withdraw  the  $1  million 
he  has  on  deposit  In  New  York  and  transfer 
It  to  the  Paris  bank,  thereby  avoiding  the 
tax  and  getting  the  same  return,  wotild  he 
not? 

Secretary  Fowlxs.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  think  I  should  add  to  that  that  most  banks 
in  Europe  do  accept  dollar  dejxjelts  from 
foreigners  and  pay  about  the  same  rate  as  is 
paid  In  the  Euro  dollar  market,  as  It  is  called. 
The  Interest  rate  over  the  past  year  there 
has  been  ranging  about  a  half  percent  higher 
than  In  the  United  States. 

SenatOT  Tauiadgx.  In  other  words,  he 
would  earn  $6,000  more  and  escape  the  tax. 
Secretary  Fowlxh.  That  is  right,  and  to 
carry  out  the  mathematics  of  your  question- 
ing, according  to  otir  computation  the  net 
return  on  deposits  In  these  countries,  if  It 
is  eqtial  to  the  gross  Interest  rate  currently 
payable  would  be  about  e'/^  percent  on  3- 
month  Euro  dollar  deposits  compared  to  a 
gross  yield  In  the  United  States  of  about  SVi 
percent  and  a  net  yield  to  a  foreigner  after 
application  of  the  withholding  tax.  of  about 
3.85  f>ercent. 

Senator  Talicadox.  Doesn't  It  seem  to  you 
logical  that  this  partlctilar  foreigner  would 
choose  this  course  of  action  and  increase 
his  Income  by  escaping  the  tax? 

Secretary  Fowlxk.  From  my  own  simple 
knowledge  of  the  slttiatlon  I  think  It  does 
present  a  case. 

aen&tot  Wn.T.iAMH.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 
Senator  Taucaock.  Yes. 
Senator  Williams.  Assuming  that  the  in- 
dlvldtial  did  that  and  deposited  It  in  France. 
would  he  be  subject  to  a  tax  In  France,  and 
would  he  have  the  same  privileges  of  with- 
drawal and  ooDTertlblllty  as  he  would  have 
In  this  country  or  would  he  lose  some  of  those 
advantages? 

Secretary  Fowlxe.  Insofar  as  the  tax  goes. 
Senator  WtLLZucs,  my  earlier  comments  Indi- 
cated that  In  France,  Qflnnany,  and  the  Neth- 


erlands, he  would  not  be  subject  to  a  tax 
in  the  source  country.  Insofar  as  converti- 
blllty  goes,  that  Is  a  much  more  complicated 
question,  I  do  not  want  to  hazard  a  com- 
ment on  that,  althotxgh  my  impression  is  that 
there  is  fairly  free  movement  insofar  as 
bank  deposits  are  concerned. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Assuming,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  he  made  that  transfer  from  the 
New  York  bank  to  the  Paris  branch  of  the 
same  bank,  would  not  that  $1  million  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  be  a  factor  In  the  further 
drain  of  our  gold  supply? 

Secretary  Powlxr.  That  is  one  of  the  con- 
sequences. There  is  a  possibility  of  a  gold 
Impact  from  shifted  dollar  deposits. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  listened 
to  your  testimony  very  carefully,  and  I  think 
the  main  thrust  of  this  bill  would  accom- 
plish desirable  ends,  to  increase  investment 
In  this  country,  and  curtail  our  dollar  drain. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  p>artlcular 
provision  of  the  bill  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing Is  calculated  to  do  Just  exactly  the 
opposite.  Bank  deposits  are  highly  mobile  In 
character.  People  are  going  to  look  for  the 
highest  possible  short-range  return,  and  If 
they  can  get  a  better  return  elsewhere  and 
escaf>e  the  tax,  it  is  unquestionable  that  most 
foreigners  would  immediately  transfer  their 
deposits  elsewhere  to  avoid  the  tax  imd  get 
the  higher  return. 

This  probability  is  fraught  with  very 
grave  danger,  and  so  far  as  our  dollar  deficit 
is  concerned.  I  would  hope  the  Treasury 
would  look  into  that  aspect  of  it  very  care- 
fully and  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  this 
committee,  one  way  or  another,  what  we 
ought  to  do  about  it. 

Secretary  Powlkb,  Well,  I  think  Senator, 
It  is  a  question  of  weighing  the  balance-of- 
payments  consideration  wlti  the  tax  equity 
consideration — two  very  valid  considerations. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gave 
a  preeminence  to  considerations  of  tax 
equity  as  between  domestic  citizens  and  the 

other 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  would  agree  with 
that  aspect  of  it  completely.  Certainly  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  United  States  of 
America  grant  preferential  treatment  to  for- 
eigners that  is  not  given  Its  own  citizens. 
But  the  fact  remains  we  have  Jtirlsdictlon 
over  American  citizens  and  we  do  not  over 
foreigners. 

Secretary  Fowlxk.  That  is  the  observation 
I  was  going  to  make.  The  foreigner  has  an 
option — he  can  leave  his  money  here  or  he 
can  take  it  someplace  else. 
Senator  Talmadck.  An  American  does  not. 
Secretary  Fowlix.  The  American  has  a 
much  lesser  option,  shall  we  say  and,  there- 
fore, looking  at  it  from  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  standpoint,  I  think  one  views  this 
provision  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
concern. 

Senator  Talmadge,  Then  you  would  have 
the  further  Inequity  that  restilts  from  some 
American  banks  having  foreign  branches  and 
some  not. 

Secretary  Fowler.  That  is  another  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

Senator  Talmadge.  So  the  American  bank 
with  foreign  branches  might  not  lose  any 
dejxjsits.  It  would  merely  shift  from  the 
American  branch  to  the  foreign  branch. 
The  foreigner  would  get  Increased  income  on 
his  deposit,  and  escape  the  tax  at  the  same 
time.  But  If  the  American  bank  had  no 
foreign  branches  it  would  lose  the  deposit, 
which  would  also  further  complicate  the  dol- 
lar deficit  crisis. 

Secretary  PowJ.xa.  I  think  that  is  true. 
And  I  would  imagine  that  one  of  the  con- 
siderations that  led  the  House  to  defer  the 
effective  date  of  this  provision  until  1973  was 
BO  that  banks  without  foreign  branches 
that  were  Interested  In  this  business  could 
arrange  to  open  foreign  branches. 

8enat(»-  Talxaoqx.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE  As  Ihe  Setmtor  has 
Stated.  LX  this  provision  In  the  bill  be- 
oomes  law.  In  my  Judgment.  :t  will  do 
the  very  opposite  of  what  the  adminis- 
tration recommended — that  Is.  to  en- 
courage more  Investment  In  the  United 
States  of  America 

Dollars  and  liquid  capital  are  highly 
fluid  and  highly  mobile.  To  lliufitrat^^ 
what  would  occur,  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit In  the  Chase  National  Bank  In  tie 
som  of  $1  million  wotild  yield  S55,000  In 
Interest,  but  the  provision  In  the  bill 
would  require  a  30-percent  wlthholdlrj?. 

What  would  a  foreign  citizen  do? 

He  would  most  likely  withdraw  1  Is 
money  tind  put  it  In  the  Chase-Manhat- 
tan Bank  In  Paris.  France,  and  pay  :io 
tax  on  It  and  earn  7  percent 

In  other  words,  what  he  would  do 
would  be  to  withdraw  his  money  I  do 
not  think  we  want  that  at  a  time  wlum 
we  are  losing  dollars  and  losing  gold 

I  recommend  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  w 
the  fact  that  although  I  do  not  know  t'le 
fundamental  reason  why  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  put  this  provision  in 
the  bill,  they  must  have  felt  uncertain 
about  their  position  in  that  they  pro- 
vided the  tax  would  not  become  effective 
for  6  years 

Now,  no  one  can  lift  the  veil  of  Uie 
future  and  see  what  the  situation  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  this  or  any  other  country 
6  years  from  now  Neither  can  we  bear 
six  successive  .sessions  of  Congress  If  we 
should  go  ahead  and  do  thi.s — and  I  do 
not  recognize  it  now  There  w^lU  be 
plenty  of  time  within  the  next  8  years 
to  do  it 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Se  ^- 
ator  from  Texa.s  will  be  adopted 

Mr  WHJUAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senat<)r  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pre.'i- 
dent.  I  yield  time  I  had  on  this  amerl- 
ment  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who 
is  opposed  to  It 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teii- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  under  present  law.  foreign- 
ers— Including  foreign  corporations — are 
generally  entirely  exempt  from  U  S  tax 
on  the  Interest  income  they  derive  from 
their  bank  deposits  in  the  United  States 
I  think  the  Senate  might  be  Interested  in 
knowing  where  these  funds  come  from 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
testifying  stated  that  with  respect  to  the 
t2J  billion  of  foreign -owned  time  de- 
posltfl  in  US  banks,  about  one-half  or 
tl.3  billion  Is  held  by  Latin  Americans, 
and  of  this  $1  3  billion,  about  half  of 
that,  or  $.7  billion  Is  hald  by  citizens  of 
Argantlna.  Venezuela,  and  Mexico.  Ily 
way  of  contrast,  the  citizens  of  Venezuela 


have  more  money  in  US  time  deposits 
than  the  citizens  of  all  the  countrle.s  of 
Europe  In  other  words,  the  members  of 
the  wealthy  classes  of  &juth  America 
can  place  their  money  In  the  safe  con- 
fines of  Lf  S  banks,  enjoy  the  safety 
which  this  country  provides  and  pay  no 
taxes  to  tWs  Government  which  provides 
them  the  .sanctuary  for  their  millions 
This  occurs  even  though  their  native 
lands  are  less-developed  countries  and 
need  these  funds  at  home. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  thLs  amend- 
mexit  Is  not  effective  until  1972,  and 
therefore,  these  wealthy  foreigners  will. 
In  any  event,  enjoy  this  exemption  until 
that  time.  The  banks  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  5-year  prospective  effective  dale 
They  have  already  raLsed  the  cry  of  fear 
that  these  wealthy  foreigners  have  begun 
to  withdraw  their  funds  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  .subject 
to  US  tax  until  1972  I  think  the  facts 
disprove  their  fears  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  been  informed  that  the  time 
deposits  held  by  foreigners  have  con- 
tinued to  Increase  in  the  recent  months 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
vision was  ena<:ted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 6  months  ago.  In  the 
month  of  July  alone,  the  deposits  of 
these  foreigners  increased  more  than  $70 
million. 

It  seems  very  Inconsistent  to  me  for 
this  country  to  always  be  pressuring  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south  to  enact 
fair  and  equitable  tax  systems  which  will 
require  their  wealthy  citizens  to  pay 
their  fair  .share  of  the  costs  of  their 
governments  while  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Is  providing  the  primary 
tax  haven  for  the  fortunes  of  these  .same 
wealthy  South  Americans  I  might  add. 
that  In  addition  to  constituting  a  tax 
haven,  a  U  S  bank  Is  a  very  good  hiding 
place   for  these   foreign   fortunes 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts.  I  see  no 
equitable  reason  why.  once  we  get  our 
balance  of  payments  In  ctmtrol,  that  we 
should  continue  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  a  tax  haven  for  the 
wealthy  of  the  world. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  rejected,  the  same  as  It  was  rejected 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr  President  I  ask  for  the  yea.s  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
adoption  of  ihl.s  amendment  would  nul- 
lify the  lax  provisions  of  this  bill 

Fur  all  practical  purposes  It  defeats 
the  purpose  of  title  I. 

Mr  L.AUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   WTIXIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  basic  pro[V)sal  that  came 
before  us  is  out  and  all  that  will  be  left 
will  be  the  pork  barrel  amendments  Ls 
that  correcf 

Mr  WILLJAMS  of  Delaware  Not  en- 
tirely, but  one  of  the  main  features  of 
title  I  as  It  came  from  the  House  would 
be  nullified  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
originally  wa.s  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  becoming  a  tax  haven  for 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  were 
hiding  their  money. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  con- 
tinue existing  law  with  respect  to  non- 
resident aliens  who  deposit  their  money 
here  I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  Talmadci]  stated  It  best  before  the 
committee  He  said  he  would  like  to  see 
the  Sheik  of  Kuwait  take  his  money  out 
of  British  banks  and  put  It  in  American 
banks,  because  It  would  help  us  with  our 
balance  of  payments  He  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Sheik  of  Kuwait  pay  the 
same  taxes  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia pays.  but.  unfortunately,  he  had  no 
control  over  that.  However,  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Sheik  of  Kuwait  deposit  his 
money  In  this  country  because  It  would 
help  us  with  our  gold  balance. 

The  House  felt  that  we  oucht  to  tax 
them  the  same  as  .American  citizens  are 
taxed  The  provl.sion  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  1972.  So  if  we  want  to  tax 
the  bank  deposits  of  the  Sheik  of  Kuwait, 
for  example,  we  can  enact  legislation  to 
tax  him  in  1967.  In  1968.  or  ui  1969  If 
we  decide  we  want  to  tax  him.  we  can 
do  It,  but  It  may  be  that  then  he  would 
take  his  money  back  to  Britain  So  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  in  effect  de- 
lete what  the  House  recommended. 
However,  the  TYeasur>-  does  not  oppose 
the  amendment  They  say  the  amend- 
ment would  make  it  a  better  balance-of- 
payments  bill  They  would  also  from  a 
tax  equity  point  of  view  like  to  be  able 
to  tax  the  money  of  the  Sheik  of  Kuwait, 
but  they  do  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
him  They  will  take  either  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  or  the  Senator  from 
Texas  .suggests 

Frankly,  if  we  can  eo  to  conference 
*lth  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  work  something  out  In  conference.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  be  able  to  say  to  non- 
resident aliens  with  depo.slts  in  U.S 
banks,  "We  will  give  you  a  choice.  You 
can  pay  the  lax  you  would  pay  your  own 
government  or  you  can  pay  us  the  tax 
you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  were  a  citi- 
zen of  this  countr>'     Take  your  ctioice 

T;.e  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore    The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex 
pi  red 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my.self 
1  additional  minute. 

If  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  we  can 
work  it  out  in  conference.  If  we  do 
take  the  amendment,  it  will  give  us  lev- 
erage. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delav.are  Mr 
Pres-dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  Loul-^iana  has  suggested 
that  we  could  take  this  amendment  to 
conference  If  It  ?s  to  be  taken  to  con- 
ference with  the  intention  of  dropping  It 
in  conference  let  us  do  it  here  If  the 
amendment  Is  approved  we  have  de- 
feated the  original  pui-pose  of  tl'le  I 

The  question  here  is.  Do  we  want  to 
place  our  country  tn  a  position  of  belnt; 
used  as  a  tax  haven  for  hot  money  from 
all  ijarts  of  the  world? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  have  dl.scu.ssed  this  matter  with 
our  staff  Our  technicians  believe  that, 
If  we  take  the  amendment,  the  whole 
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bank-deposit  taxation  Issue  will  be  In 
conference  and  we  can  work  out  any 
compromise  we  are  able  to.  If  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  think  the  Issue  should  be 
brought  to  conference,  the  Senate  can 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  It. 

.Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Do  I  have  1  min- 
ute remalnirig? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  does. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  from  page  63 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  October 
17.  1966,  entitled  "Why  There's  Worry 
About  U.S.  Gold  Supply,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Why  Therx's  Worrt  About  U.S.  Gold  Supply 
Over  the  past  decade.  US    reserves  of  gold 
have  dropped  by  almost  t9  billion,  to  lowest 
point  in  more  than  a  quarter  century. 

(In  billions] 
Gold  In  other  counlrles: 

10  years   ago $14  9 

Wow    27,6 

Up 12.7 

Gold  supply  In  United  States: 

10  years  ago... $23.0 

Now 132 

Down _       8.8 

But  foreign  claims  against  U5.  gold  keep 
rising      An   even   heavier  drain   on   reserve* 
could  come  if  all  these  claims  were  presented. 
(In  billions) 

Dollars  held  by  other  nations  for  which 
gold  could  be  demanded: 

10   years  ago 114  4 

Now    '"     2o!o 

Up    14  g 

If   all   foreign   claims  were   pressed,   there 

would  not  be  enough  US.  gold  to  go  around. 
.\s  supply  dwindles.  Americans  more  and 
more  are  wondering  what's  causing  this 
drain,  what  can  be  done  to  protect  remaining 
re.servee. 

^OTY.  —Foreign  gold  holdings  and  claims 
■igalnst  US  gold  exclude  those  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Source   Federal  Reserve  Board 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
m  conclu.sion,  let  me  say  that  there  are 
almost  $2»2  billion.  $1.3  bllUon  from 
Latin  America,  most  of  that  from  Mex- 
ico. Argentine,  and  Venezuela,  on  deposit 
in  American  banks.  If  we  tax  these  de- 
po.slts, they  can  place  that  money  In 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or 
elsewhere,  where  they  will  not  have  to 


pay  any  tax  on  those  deposits.  There  is 
a  tax  of  5  percent  in  some  coimtriee.  In 
England  there  is  a  technical  tax  of  4  y2 
percent,  but  they  do  not  enforce  It.  If 
we  want  to  drive  those  deposits  out  of 
U.S.  banks  into  banks  in  Paris  or  Boxm 
or  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  we  can 
dolt. 

The  point  is  that,  regardless  of  where 
this  money  comes  from,  if  we  impose  this 
tax  on  it,  the  money  will  flee  tills  coimtry 
and  go  to  Paris,  Bonn,  London,  or  the 
Netherlands.  The  way  to  redress  the 
problem  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  q?eaks  of  is  by  multi- 
lateral international  treaty.  If  we  act 
unilaterally  we  are  cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face. 

And  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment that  we  would  be  gutting  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  bill  if  we  remove  this 
provision,  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier— 
that  this  provision  was  not  even  in  the 
administration  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  this  cunendment  In  committee, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  It  today.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  suggested 
that  we  may  take  it  to  conference.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  because 
many  of  the  wealthy  in  Latin  America 
send  their  money  up  to  this  coimtry  for 
deposit  when  they  should  be  investing 
that  money  in  their  own  coimtry.  instead 
of  asking  the  United  States  for  aid. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  It  down. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  that  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendkr], 
who  has  a  group  of  colleagues  and  friends 
to  bring  into  the  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendbr]  is  recognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  SWEDEN 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  present  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  a  group  of  32  Members  of  the 

List  of  members,  deputies,  and  office  staff  from  the  AgricuUure  Committee  of  the  Swedish  Parlia 
a^t^  other  areas  in  the  Uriiied  States  from  Oct.  9  to  31, 


Parliament  of  Sweden,  who  are  visiting 
the  United  States  to  study  our  agricul- 
ture. They  are  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Parliament. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  about  2  years 
ago  another  group  from  Sweden  visited 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  informed 
that  they  paid  their  own  expenses. 

This  fine  group  arrived  in  this  country 
on  October  9  and  will  remain  until  Octo- 
ber 31.  They  will  visit  minois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  California.  I 
am  sorry  that  they  will  not  have  time  to 
visit  the  South,  especially  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
where  we  have  an  extensive  agricultural 
development.  But  I  am  proud  to  know 
that  they  will  visit  as  much  of  our  coun- 
try as  they  indicate  they  will. 

These  good  people  from  Sweden  are 
interested  In  studying  our  agriculture, 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
learn  much  from  us.  We  welcome  them 
and  wish  them  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  am  proud  to 
again  welcome  them  to  our  countrj-.  I 
w,ish  to  emphasize  again  that  they  are 
here  not  at  the  expense  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  at  the  expense  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Sweden.  It  is  most  refreshing  to 
have  so  many  fine  persons  visiting  with 
us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield? 
Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  also  can 
learn  much  from  Sweden.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  see  their  experiment  station 
for  the  raising  of  cattle.  What  they  are 
developing  is  absolutely  magnincent. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  I,  too,  have  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  Sweden  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  the  Swedes.  They  have  made  great 
strides  in  developing  their  dairy  and  for- 
estry resources. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  who, 
by  the  way,  has  Swedish  blood  in  his 
veins,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  Senate 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation  from 
Sweden,  Mr,  Nils  Gunnar  Hansson,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Centerparty  end 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  Parliament  of  Sweden, 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  names  and  the  party  affilia- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Swedish 
delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

nienl  which  are  scheduled  to  tour  agricultural 
1966 


Name 


Ctialrmaii:  Nils  Ounnivr  Hansson 

\  ice  chairman.  Kric  C.  VaWeroar  Mnsshertw 

.\Icml*rs: 

-Arthur  t.agp  .'^vp<|li,T(! 

Nils  Rlrver  Hftniwtin 

r»rl  Eski]  K,slt;ls.Miii    

Tiivp  liio  K    Hedslrom. I 

Nils  Mspiiussoti. ...... t...,__. 

Hi'r!»>rf  Man.ison , 

JfKiiw  A    Ofllis  AurustSion"" 

'  ■U'iri«r  retl*rs,si)ii       . 

B    Hlrpi>rJ    Ism-.'i.iii  '' 

Heine  Borife  Lindstrwcn."..!""-"  "f'   "* ''"* 


Political  affiliation 

Birth 

reiiteroarty 

Social  Democrat 

1902 

-do 

Lil«Tal 

Conservative 

Social  Democrat 

1901 
1900 
1906 
1915 

.do 

rpnternsrty. .    . 
SociHl  Democrat    . 

Liberal 

Tonservative 

Social  Democrat.  _     .  ! 

1912 
IflOfi 
1BI2 
1899 
1917 
1901 

Occupation 


Farmer   . . 

Public  relations  representative... 

Farmer 

Fore-sltT. ... . 

Farmer. 

.--     do 

-<io — :::: 

dn         __ 

Employed  in  metal  Industry. 1!II 

.\frni-uHurul 

Frtrmej    

do   ..:..u;«.t. ...""""'" 


Home  address 


Skeprie. 
Skaltagard  Getinge. 

Box  lOfiO.  BurtrHsk. 
E^lanaderi  ^.  Riwiieby. 
Blidsater,  BJnrsater. 
Harads. 

VranjtPTod,  Grelit'csiad. 
Kristltunpeliy,  Unvpirden. 
Ril'lilhKS  vajr  l.H.  Boxholm. 
.^Sljalaii  3.  Kiniptlr. 
Fomt)T(tard .  Ilonrdal  2 
Lockne.  Brunflo. 
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NaoM 


Mamben    I'onttaoed 

Mra   Klsi  Ingebort  Llndskof 

SvBii  uakiu  iatby 

B«DKt  K.  Krmtaaa . 

Bric  W  JobaiUQo ^ 

Krtk  V»l<lem«r  Johansson „.. 

UaraM  A    I.  Pettersson ..... 

Rolf  Bllaa  Ellamon  

Stsu  i)ustii»  f   PensoQ „.... 

Brur  ArvU  NIIssoq 

John  Er;k  H«r:ll  Jonasaon 

WUheiiii  Eniiinuel  Olaion ...„ „ 

Lenaaft  \r,^  AruinalneD.... „. 

Nils  Rmnar  Sventngssotl 

Bo  Kistii  SkiTtnan .„_„.„„.. 

Folk*  Kniil  Tnuu 

Carl  Eno  He.llii     

Kskil  liunnar  K    Eskllaaoo . 

Karl  SiKTarJ  B.  Kona* ..„..„.„..„ 

I'M  Anilerj  B«rtU  I>aiUgren 

ViUiaffi  Even  Bjtwk 

Offloe  »t  1.1 

Beiiid  Eugeii  Dahlstrom 

(  ote  mrgerSIOBlth 

Olof  Ounnar  Jeppaon —..„_-.... 

Mrs   Eva  A.  Sammark 

Ler.uart  AlhUi  Edluinl     

American  Embassy  In  Stockbotm:  Dr.  Chorg  VntUaaoa. 


PoUtkaJ  tAllatloo 


....do. 

Ltberal 

Social  Democrat. 
do 

do. 


Centar  Party 

CooMrratlT* 

Soclttl  I)«mocrat. 

Liberal 

C«nter  Partr 

Social  Demooat. 
do. 


CooMrTatlv* 

Ubaral 

Soelal  Democrat. 

CooaerratlTe 

Social  Democrat. 

Liberal 

Ceoter  Party 

Social  Democrat. 


Bbth 


Occupation 


190* 
1908 
1901 
1905 
1833 
1918 
1913 
1911 
I90B 
1918 
1908 
1914 
1906 
1908 
1909 
1919 
1908 
1909 
183S 
1038 

1931 
193S 
1938 
1906 
I93( 
1909 


Social  employee 

Farmer      

Kiahannaa „ 

Printer ] 

Office  maoaser 

Parmer 

Farm  manscer ..I.. 

Agrlcultunuemployee 

Employed  In  lumber  industry. 

Farmar 

Cbalrmao,  municipal  board... 
Farmer „ 

.-..do :. 

Surreyor . 

Farmer 

...do „ 

Manlclpal  emptoyea. 

Farmer 

-     do 

Manaeer,  oommarotol  (ardao. . 

Director 

Secretary 

Bureau  director " 

Partlameut  stair 

do 1.; 

Agricultural  economist 


Home  address 


Box  107,  Soderbarke. 
Langared,  Aiitcii. 
Now.  Oothem. 

Sarermalmagstan  5,  Vaster Ttk. 
Kisbbegatan  23,  Simrishman. 
Fredangen,  Kvanum. 
Stenslalts  Uard,  Fagre. 
Kvarntorp.  Appuna  VaJerstad. 
Norregatan,  Lonsboda. 
I'oet  Office  BoT  lOBO,  Haggarden. 
Solbergavagen  7,  .NykTarn. 
Erkhelkkl,  Erkheikkl  i>.l. 
Hassleas.  Tranemo 
Mariedalsvafen  2,  Allngsas. 
Transbolm,  Valo. 
Karrboda,  Nykoping. 
Vanadlsragen  IS.  Stockholm,  Va. 
Asandby,  HedevL 
Backaskog,  Valdemarsvlk. 
BJorks  Tradgard,  Paarp  2,  Paarp. 

Fogdevagen  40,  Johanneshov. 
Larsbodavagen  46. 
Holmbodavagen  71    Rotebro. 
I'litravagen  1,  Stockholm  NO. 
Herr  Stens  vag  2B,  Alvs)o. 
Skansrageii  32,  SoUentuna. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  extend  a  very  personal  greeting  to  this 
flne  group  of  folks  from  the  country  f.-om 
which  my  parents  emigrated  My  fa- 
ther. BJ  a  young  man.  23  years  of  age, 
came  from  the  Province  of  Ostergotland: 
my  mother,  as  an  18-year-old  girl,  cume 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Province  of 
Varmland  With  this  Swedish  back- 
ground. I  am  delighted  to  welcome  this 
outatandlng  delegation  from  the  home 
country  of  my  parents. 

I  myself  speak  Swedish,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  It  would  confuse 
Senators  and  the  OfDclal  Reporters  of 
Debates.  I  would  extend  greetings  In  the 
Swedish  language,  although  It  may  ix  a 
little  faltering  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  these  fine  folks  In  our  midst  this 
morning 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  t)e  permitted  to  sijeak  to  our 
visitors  In  their  native  language 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  CARLSON  Jag  vlll  gjama  byda 
Er  alia  hjartllg  valkomna  till  US  Sena- 
ten.  Min  mor  var  fddd  nara  Anvlka  1 
V&rmland.  "du  skona"  Vanern  och 
TroUhattan  var  n4ra  hemtrakten 

Mln  far  var  f'->dri  1  Oster^r.tiand  och 
komm  till  .Ame.'-lka  :  l'?82 

Mln  hustrus  forftldrar  4r  fran  Skane 
och  Smaland 

Jag  valkom.ma.'-  eder 

Mr  President.  I  often  think  of  my 
mother,  who  as  an  18-year-oId  girl  left 
that  beautiful  section  of  Sweden  to  come 
to  an  area  in  the  Midwest  which  was  not 
too  well  .settled  In  the  early  1880s  It 
was  treeless  and  quite  different  from  the 
land  she  left  When  these  good  people 
visit  the  Midwest  I  feel  certain  that  they 
will  fully  understand  what  I  mean 

I  am  most  pleased  to  welcome  tliem 
fApplause  ' 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Louisiana   yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN  I  should  like  to  add  to 
our  welcome  to  these  fine  folks  from 
Sweden.  I  suggest  that  we  make  the 
most  of  their  vl.slt,  because.  If  we  will  pay 
attention,  we  can  learn  a  iireat  deal  from 
them  I  do  not  know  what  they  will 
learn  from  us.  but  I  know  that  we  have 
learned  much  from  the  Swedes  In  fact. 
my  State  had  a  Governor  named  John- 
son, a  few  years  ago.  who  was  bom  In 
Stockholm  They  have  taught  us  much 
In  the  past,  and  I  think  probably  we  can 
learn  more  from  this  vLsitlng  group  than 
they  will  from  us  But  I  hope  they  will 
have  a  ver>-  enjoyable  time  while  in  this 
country- 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  KI .LENDER  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcm  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  and  the  dlstlmiuLshed 
Senator  from  Vermont  In  extending 
greetings  to  our  visitors  from  Sweden. 

I  think  they  undoubtedly  can  teach  us 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  can  learn 
from  us.  I  point  out  that  the  State  of 
Montana,  like  Vermont,  had  a  Swedish 
Governor,  a  man  bom  and  raised  In 
Sweden,  who  also  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  reached  the  same  status  as 
Columbus  in  discovering  America,  be- 
cause, when  he  came  to  this  country  as 
a  young  man.  he  rode  the  rods,  as  we 
used  to  say,  and  dropped  off  at  a  place 
named  Columbus,  Mont.  That  was  his 
Introduction   to  this  country 

He  was  a  great  Governor.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  a  Republican,  but  that 
takes  nothing  from  the  fact  that  under 
his  8  years  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  he  did  a  splendid  Job  for  our 
State,  and  when  he  retired,  he  did  so 
voluntarily      He  was  not  defeated 

Welcome,  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
.suy  with  OS  a  long  time      l  Applause  1 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Presld.-nt.  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

.Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
Rico»D  that  our  country  Ls  most  fortu- 


nate to  have  a  large  Infusion  of  Swedish 
blood.  The  US  Senate  llkewl.<;e  is  for- 
tunate. The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson],  a  great  Senator,  formerly 
Governor  of  his  State,  has  already  told 
ab<jut  his  Swedish  antecedents  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson], 
another  Kreat  Senator  who  Is  not  here 
today.  Is  al.so  a  son.  once  removed,  of 
Sweden;  and  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  thl.s  Nation  oefore  he  came 
to  the  Senate  Tlie  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnu-son],  a  great  Senator 
and  the  chairman  of  our  Commerce 
Committee,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  I  know  that  he  rarely 
mLsses  an  opportunity  to  go  back  to 
Sweden,  the  home  of  his  forebears. 

We  In  this  Nation  are  greatly  Indebted 
to  Sweden,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  feel 
even  more  greatly  lndebt<>d  after  we  have 
learned  from  this  dl.«;tlngulshed  commit- 
tee the  things  which  they  will  tell  us 
durinc:  their  stay  here. 

I  say  to  them,  welcome  many  times  to 
our  great  country  I  am  only  sorry  their 
Itlnerarj-  will  not  uke  them  into  Louisi- 
ana. Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North 
Carolina.  Florida,  and  the  South  gener- 
ally Several  of  us  from  the  South  have 
had  a  chance  to  visit  with  them  this 
morning  I  heard  the  eloquent  welcom- 
ing remarks  of  the  dl.-^tingulshed  Senator 
from  Gef)rgia  LMr  TalmadgeI  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr  RussrLL),  who  Is  about  to  leave 
us  to  don  the  robes  of  the  judiciary. 

We  welcomed  them,  and  we  Invited 
them  to  visit  our  .section  of  the  country-, 
but  we  were  told  they  would  not  be  com- 
ing to  the  South  All  I  can  say  is  that 
if  they  should  come,  they  would  be  met 
with  all  hospitality,  because  we  recognize 
Sweden  a.s  one  of  the  great  contributors 
to  our  national  life 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
I  regret  that  this  dlsUngulshed  delega- 
tion will  not  be  able  to  visit  my  home 
State    of    Texas,    because    people    from 
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Sweden  started  coming  to  Texas  in  the 
1840's,  when  Texas  was  a  republic. 

My  home  city  of  Austin,  Tex.,  now  the 
State  capital,  has  a  Swedish  language 
newspaper,  the  Texas  Posten.  There  are 
numerous  Swedish  Lutheran  and  Metho- 
dist churches  there  today,  where  services 
are  held  in  Swedish.  I  have  been  to  a 
number  of  religious  services  In  Texas, 
in  those  Swedish  Lutheran  and  Method- 
ist churches,  where  the  services  were  In 
Swedish.  I  say  to  our  visitors,  you  would 
find  a  warm  welcome,  you  would  find 
many  people  of  Swedish  descent,  and  you 
would  llnd  the  Swedish  language  spoken 
in  the  churches,  and  a  Swedish  language 
newspaper  published  in  my  home  city  of 
Austin,  Tex. 

We  salute  you,  Swedish  citizens,  just 
as  we  salute  our  citizens  of  Swedish  de- 
scent, who  played  such  a  great  and  sig- 
nificant part  In  the  development  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  fellow  Senators  for  their  part 
in  this  warm  reception. 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13103)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suKtrest  that  we  have  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  vote.  Senators  who  so  wish  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  their  fel- 
low parliamentarians  from  Sweden 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  hav- 
ing expired,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legLslatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (after  having 
voted  In  the  afHrmative) .  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [  Mr.  Curtis]  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh  j  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Ari2»na  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntye*], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkt- 
CALF 1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath]  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoBUNicK],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick]  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

In  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bass 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hartke 

HUl 


Aiken 
Bennett 


Burdlck 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Fannin 

Fong 

Orlffln 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Case 

Churdi 

Cooper 

Ctirtls 

Dlrksen 

Dominick 
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YEAS — 47 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kucbel 

Long,  Mo. 

MagnusoQ 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

PeU 

NAYS— 27 

Ebnska 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Latiache 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Miller 

Mondale 

Morse 

Morton 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Rxissell,  B.C. 

Ruseell,  Oa. 

Sm  at  hers 

Sparlonan 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Tarljorough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Muskie 

Pas  tore 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOnNO— 26 

Douglas  Metcalf 

Eastland  Mclntyre 

Oora  Moss 

Hart  Murphy 

Hayden  Pearson 

Hickenlooper  Prouty 

Jordan,  Idaho  Scott 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Tower 
Long,  La. 


So  Mr.  Yakborough's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the 
bin  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  about  the  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  perhaps  the  rest  of 
tiie  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  I  understand  that  this 
is  quite  important. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Anything  the  major- 
ity leader  has  to  say  is  quite  Important. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Especially  when  it 
has  to  do  with  adjournment. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  NAR- 
COTIC ADDICTION 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9167)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic addiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wels  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Senators  McClellan,  Ehvin,  Dodd, 
Hruska,  and  Javits  conferees  on  the  p>art 
of  the  Senate. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  In 
respor.x-  lo  tl.r  >;jeciflc  question  i^aised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
would  cail  U;e  cjei.ate's  altentJon  to  the 
fact  that  Immediately  after  the  vote  on 
the  pendlnjf  measure,  *e  wUl  vote  on  Ex- 
ecutive 3.  89th  Con^eaa.  2d  session— the 
International  Convention  on  Load  Lines, 
1966.  which  is  iioncontroven;laJ.  havlm?; 
to  do  with  measurements  of  slilps,  and 
which  has  already  been  dlscusst-d 

Mr  President  then  It  Is  Intended  to 
take  up  various  conference  re^wrts  and 
other  bills  on  the  calendar  If  they  can  be 
cleared  In  time  a:;d  It  does  look  as  If 
they  can  b* 

Tomorrow  we  will  consider  the  public 
works  authorization  bill,  the  State,  Com- 
merce and  Ju.stlce  appropriation  bill. 
and  the  7-percent  investment  credit  bill. 

We  will  come  In  early.  I  shall  discuss 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
whether  It  will  be  9  or  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  It  will  not  be  later 
than  10  o  clock 

If  we  finish  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  bill  tomorrow  we  will  not  meet 
Saturday.  If  we  do  not  finish  It  we  will 
meet  Saturday 


EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT  l"OR 
PORETON  INVESTMENT  IN  :TIE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  rt-sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  HR  !3103>  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revt-ny  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign  In- 
vestment In  the  United  States. 

Mr  WILLL\MS  .)f  Delaware  Mr 
President  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  I  shall  not 
require  2  minutes 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order'     We  cannot  hear 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  will  not  pniCf-ed  until 
we  have  order  Senators  will  take  their 
seats 

The  Senator  frjm  Vermont  may  pro- 
ceed 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  .-amply 
want  to  .say  that  vhile  the  pending  legis- 
lation nas  two  ir  three  reasonable  and 
acceptable  provisions  In  It,  the  bill  as  a 
whole  Ls  such  a  perfect  example  of  Irre- 
sponsible legislating  that  I  shall  vote 
•gainst  It 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
PresiJent.  I  y.eld  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Ohlci  Mr 
LauschxI   Is  rec.)«mized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber''  There 
Is  no  sense  i:  yi:.^  ro  speak  If  others  are 
going  to  talk  louder  than  the  Senator 
who  has  the  floor 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Presiding  OfDcer  will  try  to 
get  order  In  the  Senate 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  bill  with  the  provls;or\s 
now  contained  In  It  If  the  bill  had  t^een 
stripped  of  the  many  pork-barrel  pay- 
ments and  reduced  to  Its  initial  purp«j.s»' 


of  providing  equitable  tax  treatment  to 
foreign  invesu>rs  in  the  United  States, 
and  If  the  amendment  relieving  the  aged 
In  a  part  of  their  buying  of  dnigs  and 
medicines  had  remained  In  the  bill,  It 
would  have  had  my  vote. 

Instead  of  narrowing  the  scope  of 
mineral  mining  operations,  investment 
lax  credits  under  the  principle  Uiat  the 
taxpayer  has  depleted  his  mineral  pos- 
sessions, the  bill,  on  the  contrary,  has 
expanded  the  indefensible  tax  law  giv- 
ing such  privilege  to  the  oil.  gas,  coal 
and  other  mineral   producers 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  when 
I  came  to  the  Seimte  10  years  ago  and 
listened  to  the  very  first  argument 
against  the  largeness  of  the  tax  credit 
given  to  the  inmers  of  minerals  such  as 
gas  and  oil.  I  had  hoped  that  some  day 
there  would  be  a  narrowing  of  this 
largeness 

Today,  however.  I  find.  Instead  of  the 
scope  being  narrowed,  it  is  broadened 
Four  sections  In  the  bill  liberalize  the 
bounties  that  are  given  to  the  rich,  and 
I  use  the  term  "rich"  because  yesterday 
it  was  argued  that  this  bill  is  Intended 
to  help  the  poor 

Mr  President.  I  favor  giving  aid  to 
the  aged  I  favor  the  adoption  of  a  law 
that  would  provide  equity  to  foreign  In- 
vestors The  bill  as  originally  written 
was  sound.  Then,  the  pork-barreJ  oper- 
ation began  What  Is  the  content  of 
the  bill  today?  Everyone  who  had  some 
pet  project  to  serve  came  running  In 
with  an  amendment.  Every  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  has  been  adopted 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  shaU  yield  In  a 
moment 

Mr    LONG  of  Loulslarui.     Would  the 
Senator  like  to  Insist  on  that  statement' 
Mr  LAUSCHE      How  many  have  been 
beaten?     No;    I   shall    finish    my   state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  were  defeated 

Mr.  L-^USCHE  No;  the  Senator  ac- 
cepted practically  everything  that  was 
offered. 

It  Is  a  pork-barrel  proposition,  and 
that  Is  all  It  Is.  I  am  not  going  to  Join 
In  that  type  of  operation  so  long  as  I 
am  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
Depletion  of  capital  Investment  for 
oyster  shells  and  clam  shells  Who  ever 
heard  of  so  nonsensical  a  proposition 
What  ownership  do  the  oyster  and  clam 
.shell  people  have  of  the  oyslirs  and 
clams  In  the  sea  off  Louisiana?  That 
was  a  special  provision  to  .serve  the  Lou- 
isiaf.a  dealers  in  oyster  shelLs 

The  bill,  as  It  now  stands,  has  all  of 
th»»  evils  of  a  pork-barrel  tax  bill  The 
weaJcnesse*  and  the  evils  In  our  tax  law. 
Instead  of  beln>r  eliminated,  have  been 
aggravated  The  taxpayer  has  been 
forgotten 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  mlr.'jt*- 


The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l.x)re  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
taxpayer  Is  being  taken  for  a  ride,  and  a 
rough  ride.  Tlic  privileged  already  en- 
Joy  a  great  tax  benefit  and  are  being 
further  ser\'ed  by  this  bill 

The  bill  will  not  have  my  vote  and  If 
I  had  more  time  I  would  denounce  It  In 
more  vU'orous  terms  than  I  have. 

Mr  PASTORE  .Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Isla.'id 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  possi- 
bly It  Is  not  with  the  same  vehemence, 
but  I  agree  with  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI. 

What  I  cannot  accept  In  this  bill  is 
the  Incongruity  It  represents.  We  are 
going  to  meet  here  possibly  on  Saturday 
to  remove  from  the  American  business 
community  the  opportunity  of  the  7- 
percent  tax  credit  We  are  made  to 
understand  that  this  is  necessary  In  or- 
der to  avoid  Inflation. 

Mr  President.  I  would  accept  this  bill 
If  we  had  adhered  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration,  but  we  have 
gone  beyond  that  We  have  gone  far  be- 
yond that.  We  are  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  our  mouths  In  one  Instance 
we  are  trying  to  enrich  the  Treasury  and 
at  the  same  time  depleting  the  Treasurj- 
with  these  concessions  which  are  beliiK 
made.     That  is  an  incongruity 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  accept  that 
Incongruity  at  this  moment  and  I  .shall 
vote  against  the  bill 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  how  much  time  have  I  re- 
maining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senat<Tr  from  Delaware  [Mr 
Williams!  has  ."i  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  yield  niy.'ielf  2  mlnute.s 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ha.-^ 
stated  tlie  case  very  well.  Based  on  the 
estimates  of  the  c«.iminltlee  .staff,  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  in  Its  present  form 
win  lose  revenues  of  around  $450  million, 
arid  based  upon  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimate  there  will  be  a  loss  of  be- 
tween $600  and  $600  million 

The  Senate  action  yesterday  and  to- 
day has  raised  the  committee  estimate 
The  first  committee  estimate  was  $410 
million,  but  title  I  would  pick  up  $26  mil- 
lion In  tax  revenue  The  recent  amend- 
ment Just  adopted,  eliminated  that  rev- 
enue Yesterday'.s  adoption  of  H  R.  10 
raised  the  revenue  loss  another  $50  mil- 
lion 

All  re\enue  producing  features  of  the 
bill  have  been  eliminated  and  all  other 
amendments  liberalizing  the  tax  laws 
were  accepted 

The  result  la  a  loss  now  of  well  over 
the  $500  million  figure 

Tomorrow,  we  shall  bo  confronted  with 
a  bill  which  will  raise  the  taxes  of  Ameri- 
can business  As  the  SeiLator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  the  next 
bill  is  being  offered  on  the  basis  it  would 
combat  Inflation. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  felt  that  wr 
had  to  do  something  in  that  dL'-ecUon, 
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and  I  supported  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  7 -percent  investment  tax  credit.  I 
felt  that  we  had  to  take  some  afiOrmatlve 
action  to  combat  the  inflationary  spiral 
which  is  In  our  midst,  but  we  are  not 
combating  it  today  by  passing  a  meas- 
ure here  which  In  effect  will  be  a  tax  re- 
duction of  around  $500  million — a  $500 
million  tax  reduction  which  goes  not  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  but  to 
a  few  special  groups  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  mentioned  In  the  bill. 

I  will  have  no  part  of  this  grab  bag. 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  against  It.  I  say 
that  as  one  strongly  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  which  was  em- 
braced in  title  I.  I  should  like  to  have 
supported  It  as  It  was  In  its  original  form 
when  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
j        Delaware  yield? 

]  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  I  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreJ  with 
respect  to  what  they  have  just  said. 

They  are  the  most  logical  statements 
I  have  heard  since  this  monstrosity 
.■started  its  way  through  the  Senate. 

I  trust  Uiat  the  Record  never  gets  into 
the  hands  of  our  bt)ys  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
adopt  no  amendment,  but  should  merely 
rubberstamp  the  administration  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House.  As  a  practical 
matter,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
absurd.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
very  compet^-nt  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals, such  as  Secretary  Henry  Fowler, 
Under  Secretary  Joseph  Bair,  Assistant 
Secretar\-  Stanley  Surrey,  and  Joseph 
Bowman.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  sliould  accept  their  recomjnen- 
datlons  without  modification.  To  be 
sure,  the  original  Treasury  bill  was 
amended  In  large  part  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  has  a  right  to  amend  the  bill  if 
we  want  to  do  so,  too. 

I  Uiink  the  Senate  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take last  night  when  it  voted  to  accept 
the  full  t^-xt  of  H.R.  10  which  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI.  But,  one  thing  that  I  cannot 
do  is  to  defeat  a  measure  when  It  has  a 
majority  of  Senators  voting  for  it,  and  a 
majority  of  Representatives  voting  for  It 
m  tiie  House  of  Representatives. 

Perhaps  the  President  can  defeat  It  by 
\etolng  it,  but  I  cannot  defeat  what  a 
majority  of  Senators  want  and  a  ma- 
)ority  of  Members  of  the  House  want.  I 
just  cannot  do  that.  I  am  sorry,  Sena- 
tors, but  I  did  what  I  could,  I  could  not 
defeat  the  HR  10  amendment.  The 
Senate  did  it,  and  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate wanted  to  do.  I  am  willing  to  bow 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Senators, 
even  though  I  think  that  In  this  case  the 
majority  is  wrong. 

I^et  us  see  what  else  we  have  here.  Be- 
vond  what  the  administration  recom- 
mended, we  did  $285  million  worth  of 
kindness  to  the  aged  in  this  country.  We 
provided  them  with  drugs.  We  contln- 
•led  favorable  tax  treatment  when  they 


are  sick  at  home  and  have  to  pay  their 
own  medical  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  80  per- 
coit  of  the  cost  of  this  bill  Is.  That, 
plus  H.R.  10  is  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  biU. 

We  also  said  we  would  stop  having 
Just  the  wealthy  few  finance  presidential 
campaigns  and  have  every  American  tax- 
payer, designate  $1  of  his  taxes  to  finance 
presidential  campaigns,  with  an  equal 
amount  going  to  the  Republicans  and  to 
the  Democrats.    The  administration  did 
not  say  to  do  it,  and  they  did  not  say  not 
to  do  it.    That  takes  care  of  that.    That 
takes  care  of  98  percent  of  what  is  in 
the  bill. 
What  Is  the  other  2  percent? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  there  has  been  so  much  no- 
bility expressed  to  help  the  aged— for 
whom  I  stand  and  bow  to  no  one,  and  tip 
my  hat  to  no  one,  when  it  comes  to  vot- 
ing for  legislation  to  help  the  elderly— 
but  there  is  a  Trojan  horse  in  this  bill. 
If  we  could  bring  in  a  pure  and  clean 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
that  the  Senate  would  vote  for  it  unani- 
mously, but  we  cannot  use  that  as  a  Tro- 
jan horse  to  cover  up  on  these  other  con- 
cessions to  the  vested  interests  through- 
out the  land  which  are  represented  in  this 
bill.    That  is  what  is  obnoxious  about  it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  report  an  unamended  bill 
to  the  Senate,  still  any  Senator  could  of- 
fer an  amendment,  for  example,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  depletion  allowance  to  give 
Georgia  clay  tax  treatment  similar  to 
that  available  for  a  competitive  product 
which  is  produced  in  foreign  countries. 
That  wiU  help  our  balance  of  payments 
and  bring  revenue  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
It  will  provide  employment  and  help  to 
fight  poverty.    Thus,  it  is  a  vital  amend- 
ment.   It  will  not  cost  us  a  peruiy.    It 
will  make  us  money. 

Concerning  clam  shells,  all  we  said 
was  that  clam  shells  compete  with  lime- 
stone because  they  are  composed  fim- 
damentally  of  the  same  chemical  com- 
pounds. If  clam  shells  compete  with 
limestone  then  they  will  get  the  same 
tax  treatment  limestone  gets,  imder  the 
same  clrcimistances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that 
limestone  gets  a  15 -percent  depletion 
allowance  and  the  clam  shells  5  percent: 
so,  rather  than  take  5  percent  we  make 
it  15  percent.  Why  do  we  not  take  the 
15  percent  and  bring  it  down  to  5  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
that,  he  can  do  so,  of  course.  But,  once 
again,  the  Senator  did  not  state  the  law 
completely.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  yesterday.  I  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  he  said  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  is  what 
the  law  Is,  In  case  any  Senator  does  not 
imderstand  the  Senator's  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Chair  wishes  to  advise  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

In  case  Senators  do  not  understand, 
the  law  says  that  if  we  take  limestone 
and  use  it  as  gravel,  it  will  get  a  5-per- 
cent depletion  allowance.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  oyster  shells.  If  we  take  lime- 
stone and  make  cement  out  of  it.  it  will 
get  a  15-percent  depletion  allowance 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  do  the 
same  thing  with  oyster  shells,  we  do  not 
get  15  percent.  All  the  amendment  pro- 
vides is  that  we  will  treat  them  both 
alike. 

This  could  reduce  the  cost  of  chicken 
feed  because  the  shells  can  be  ground 
up  and  made  into  chicken  feed.  It  will 
help  the  chicken  farmers  of  Delaware 
and  elsewhere,  because  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  chicken  feed  a  little  cheaper 
if  we  can  grind  up  the  oyster  shells.  It 
is  a  competitive  industry. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
really  get  down  to  it,  we  have  considered 
all  the  thoughts  of  Senators,  their 
amendments  have  been  voted  on,  and 
they  have  had  opportunities  to  strike 
everything  in  the  bill. 

I  applaud  this  bill.  It  is  a  much  better 
bill  than  was  sent  to  us  because  it  will 
do  so  much  for  the  aged  sick. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  against  18 
million  old  people,  they  can  go  ahead  and 
do  it.    I  am  not  going  to  do  it 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  much  that  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latische].  So  many  amendments  have 
been  tacked  onto  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill  that  the  legislation  comes 
close  to  being  a  pork-barrel  tax  bill  as 
charged. 

I  am  voting  "aye"  with  strong  reserva- 
tions because  there  are  included  in  this 
legislation  a  number  of  meritorious  pro- 
visions which  should  be  enacted  in  this 
session. 

It  is  my  expectation,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
a  reasonable  expectation,  that  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  committee  will 
see  flt  to  delete  some  of  the  objection- 
able pork-barrel  riders  that  have  been 
tacked  on. 

In  the  event  my  expectation  Is  not  ful- 
filled, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  vote  against  this  leg- 
islation when  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  is  presented  for  adoption 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
my  colleague,  Senator  Cooper,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  support  H.R.  13103,  the  bill  known  as  the 
Foreign  Inveetore  Tax  Act,  which  Includea 
a  number  of  Important  amendmente  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  amendment 
which  I  supported  yesterday  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathkrsI.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mobton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr  Carlson]  ,  and 
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I  mm  bAppy  to  now  th^t  ihU  •mendment  wa« 
•idoptad  by  the  3«na'v« 

Th*t  •jnendment  lncorpor»le«  the  provl- 
ttoiu  of  Hit  10  u  p»«*d  by  '.he  Hou»«  on 
June  8th  of  thl«  year  »nd  w'^uld  provide  »ub- 
■tantial  impruvemenui  Ui  ihe  Self-Employed 
Individual*    T»i  Reurement  Act  of   1963 

I  voted  Jor  '.hat  bill  in  IdCi,  but.  u  a  reault 
of  the  rMtJlctlona  and  llmltaclon*  placed  In 
the  bill  upL'n  the  recommendation  of  the 
TreMury  Department  the  law  baa  proved 
Unpracucal   and   '.inaatufac'-ory 

A  report  by  the  Treaaury  Department  with 
r««pect  to  the  »e.. 'employed  retirement  de- 
ductions in  the  taxable  veax  19«4  shows  that 
only  atHjut  one- naif  of  one  percent  of  the 
■elf-employed  individuals  took  advantage  of 
this  deduction  in  that  year. 

The  amendment  corrects  two  Inequltlea  in 
•xlatlni?  law  First.  It  would  permit  a  self- 
employed  person  to  deduct  the  entire  amount 
be  contributes  but  not  in  excess  of  M.SOO  for 
hl»  own  reurement  benefit  In  the  same 
manner  that  he  may  do  for  contributions 
on  behalf  of  his  own  employees. 

Second,  the  amendment  removes  the  30 
percent  '.Imitation  on  •earned  income"  to 
be  considered  for  retirement  plan  purposes 
The  present  act  restricts  the  amount  of 
earned  income  which  will  be  recognized  for 
contribution  purposes  where  capital  aa  well 
as  personal  services  U  a  material  factor  in 
the  production  of  income  It  la  highly  un- 
realistic to  attribute  only  30  percent  of  the 
net  profits  of  a  business  to  personal  serv- 
ice* and  the  present  act  Is  of  a  attle  hel  5  to 
•mall   businessmen  and   farmers. 

The  new  definition  of  'earned  Income" 
will  continue  to  require  that  substantial 
personal  ser.lces  be  devoted  to  the  buslnesa 
if  deductlona  are  to  be  taken  with  respect  n.' 
contributions  for  the  self-employed  benefit 

I  believe  this  smendment  will  go  a  long 
w»7  to  remove  the  inequity  that  has  existed 
••  to  the  tax  treatment  accorded  self-em- 
ployed persons  who  desired  to  establish  pri- 
vate retirement  f4.ins  and  should  benefit 
•mall  buainesameu.  ramiers.  and  profesalooal 
people.  It  l»  my  view  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  In  providing  for  their 
own  retirement  ^a  has  been  extended  to  both 
corporation  executives  and  employees  for 
m&ny  years. 

I  waa  happy  to  be  recorded  for  '.his  amend- 
ment and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  Sen- 
ator Simpson  who  was  opposed  to  this 
amendment  and  withheld  his  vote  on  the 
floor  to  pair  his  position  with  me 

I  want  to  note  also  the  very  Important 
prorUtona  Included  for  our  citizen*  who  are 
M  and  over  In  this  WU.  Payment  for  drugs 
prwcnbed  for  illneaa  la  authorlzAd  in  oon- 
nactlOD  with  the  suppleoaental  medical  In- 
■uranoe  plan  enaoted   by   the  Oongreaa   last 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  progranis  of 
hospital  care  in  the  Senate,  and  I  know  the 
Importanoe  ot  thu  benefit  to  our  older  clU- 
Moa  who  are  parUclpaUng  tinder  thU  law 
Th*  benefit  would  become  available  July  1. 
IMS,  under  thU  provision  ot  thla  Senate  bill 

The  provlalon  which  now  amlts  me^lloal 
(leducUon*  for  all  tax  p*yer«  86  and  ov«r  to 
Um  exceM  of  S%  of  the  adjusted  groan  In- 
eome  U  changed  by  thla  Senate  bill  t>i  no 
limitation.  I  am  glad  to  support  this  ohhnge 
aa  I  know  the  heavy  coata  of  medical  care 
Vblch  face  our  cltiaena  today.  ThU  reduc- 
tion of  the  limiution  would  be  available  be- 
ginning thla  year. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  worked 
bard  on  thla  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Bouse  will  agree  to  the  improvements  made 
In  thla  blU  by  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  bin. 

Mr.  8MATHERJ3.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  thla  opportunity  to 
oonsnUulat«  and  commend  the  very  able 
and  dlBtin*rulahed  chairman  of  the 
Senate     Finance    Committee.     Senator 


RcssiLL  B  Long,  not  only  In  the  han- 
dling of  the  foreign  investors  tax  bill 
before  us.  but  of  other  bills  as  well 

He  Is  a  fair  man.  he  la  a  just  man 
He  Is  one  who  «lves  every  Individual  his 
right  to  voice  his  views  both  pru  and  con 
There  are  amendments  in  the  pending 
measure  which  are  not  necessarily  to  my 
liking  There  are  others  that  are  I  was 
the  one  In  the  Finance  ComjnJttee  who 
proposed  the  total  tax  exemption  for 
medical  expenses  for  our  senior  citizens 
Some  opposed  this  amendment  but  most 
certainly  1  did  not  criticize  them  as  belnt: 
against  our  senior  citizens  for  having 
done  so. 

The  further  liberalizaUon  of  the  Self- 
Einployed  Retirement  Act  amendment 
was  one  which  was  to  my  liking.  I  have 
supported  this  concept  over  the  years. 
Tlie  chairman  and  others  on  the  com- 
mittee were  opposed  to  it  but  the  Stnate 
saw  l\t  to  adopt  what  I  feel  now  will  pro- 
vide equitable  treatment  for  some  18  mil- 
lion self-employed  and  their  employees. 
Every  Senator  has  a  right  to  propose 
and  oppose  an  amendment  and  certainly 
should  not  be  criticized  for  doing  so. 
This  Is  the  way  our  democractlc  process 
must  work. 

Senator  Long  Is  a  fair  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
All  of  us  in  the  Senate  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  manner  In  which  he  is  con- 
ducting himself  m  the  handling  of  highly 
technical  and  complex  tax  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  he  should  be  com- 
mended rather  than  criticized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.      

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore     All  time  has  been  yielded  bade. 
The  bill  having   been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
;>arUameniary  Inquiry^ 

The  PREaUJiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
sute  It. 

Mr  HOLLAND  What  Is  It  we  are 
voting  on':' 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER  Final 
passage 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I   thank  the  Chair. 
The  a.ssl.stant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
Amderson!.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
;Mr  Bayh:.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
!Mr  CHrRCHl,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Douglas  1,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi fMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr  Oori;.  the  Sena'or  from 
Michigan  iMr  HartI,  the  Senator  from 
ArUona  IMr  Hayden  i,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr  MrlNTYRi].  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  MircALr]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  LMr.  Moss] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BavhI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chvri'hI,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi Mr  Eastland]  would  each  vote 
yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Mr  CrOHEl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr   Moss) 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Sejiator  from  Vi&h  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
:  Mr  Cannon)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr    Hart: 

If  present  and  voiing.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  J^chlgan  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott  and 
Mr  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CprtisI,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Iowa  (Mr  Hickenlooper  and 
Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr  Prouty),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  To'^^•ER]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DoMmicK  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Miller  !  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeaa  58, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

(No    302  Leg  1 
YEAS — 58 

Mundt 
Murphy 
Nelson 
Neuberger 
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Bass 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

B.'-ewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Foni? 

Pulbrtght 

Orlfflii 

Onjenir.g 

Harris 

H.'irtke 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Dlrkseti 

Fannin 

Hruska 

Laii'che 


Allott 
Anderson 


Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 


Jordan.  N  C  Randolph 

Kennedy.  Mass.  RlblcofT 

Kennedy,  NY  Robertson 

Kuchel  Ru.«cU.  S.C. 

Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Long,  La.  Sparkman 

Magnusor  Stennls 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

MfClellan  Thurmond 

McOee  Ty  dings 

McOovern  Williams,  N  J. 

Mondale  YarborouKh 

Monroncy  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Montoya 
Morton 

NAYS— 18 

Mansfield  Saltonstall 

Mor>e  Simpson 

Muskle  Smith 

Hastore  Symington 

Pell  Williams.  Del. 

R.jssell.Oa.  Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 24 

Bayh  Caae 

Cannon  Church 


Cooper  Hart  Miller 

Curtis  Hayden  Moss 

Domlnlrk  Hickenlooper  Pearson 

DouKlas  .Jordan,  Idaho  Prouty 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Scott 

Gore  Metcalf  Tower 

So  the  bill  iH.R  13103)  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
■An  Act  to  provide  equitable  tax  treat- 
iiient  for  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  presidential 
election  campaign  fund  to  assist  In  fi- 
nancing the  costs  of  presidential  election 
campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  TALMA DGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on 
Its  amendments  to  H.R.  13103  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Senators  Long  of  Louisiana.  Smathers, 
Anderson.  McCarthy,  Carlson,  and  Ben- 
nett conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  In 
the  enrolling  of  H.R.  13103.  the  clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  necessary  technical, 
clerical,  and  clarifying  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  HR.  13103, 
the  forelRii  Investors  tax  bill,  be  printed 
as  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
juiTlor  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  has  demonstrated  once  more  his 
unsurpassed  grasp  of  our  Nation's  com- 
plex fi.scal  programs.  His  handling  of 
this  broad  measure  which  Includes  the 
adjustment  of  taxes  on  foreign  investors 
was  characterized  by  the  careful  dili- 
gence and  broad  expertise  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  brings  to  all  legislative  proposals 
he  supports. 

Joined  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  who  him- 
self leads  this  body  with  outstanding 
competence,  Senator  Long's  capable  ad- 
vocacy was  largely  responsible  for  Its 
success.  Though  not  all  Senators  could 
agree  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal — and  that  Is  often  the  case — 
Its  decisive  acceptance  speaks  abundantly 
for  the  ability  and  persuasive  talents  of 
Senator  Long. 

Commendation  also  goes  to  those 
many  Senators  who  supported  the  pro- 
posal with  strong  and  clear  su-gimients 
and  also  to  those  who  offered  their  own 
convincing  views.  We  therefore  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  COTimlttee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 


Similarly  commended  are  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORoncB],  the  senior  Senator  frwn  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKKN],  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion again' to  this  entire  body  for  join- 
ing to  dispose  of  another  proposal  in  the 
orderly  and  efficient  maimer  which  will 
help  so  much  in  enabling  us  to  reach  an 
adjournment  sine  die. 


MEDICARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  understand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed,  or  will  pa.ss  today 
or  tomorrow,  a  bill  dealing  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  XIX  of  the  Medicare  Act. 
The  question  is  being  ashed.  Will  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  be  consider- 
ing that  measure  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  if  so,  when? 

The  reason  I  put  the  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  that  the  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  ai.sle  wi.sh  to 
know  so  that  they  can  make  their  plans 
accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  as  I  told  the  Senator  in  a  personal 
conversation,  I  shall  be  happy  to  abide  by 
the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  had  hoped  we  were  through, 
but  I  always  try  to  avoid  putting  myself 
into  a  trap.  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  bill  if  we  can.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  we  can  consider  the 
bill.  That  would  have  to  depend  upon 
what  the  Senate  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
not  up  to  the  Senate.  It  is  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Does  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Intend  to 
consider  It  as  agenda  business  before 
Congress  adjourns?  If  he  does  the  Sen- 
ators on  our  side  will  make  our  plans  to 
be  there.  Surely  the  decision  can  be 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
considered  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ate Is  In  session  next  week,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  do  consider  that  measure. 
But  If  the  Senate  Is  to  adjourn  and  con- 
clude Its  legislative  business  by  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  night  of  this  week,  I 
am  sure  we  would  not  get  to  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Senate  that  I  have  asked  for 
a  hearing  on  that  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  of  my  State.  My  State  is  di- 
rectly affected,  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller has  asked  for  a  hearing.  I  hope  we 
wUl  get  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  aw^are 
of  that,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller.  He  Is  a  very  fine 
man.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  create  a  problem  for  his 
State.    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
creates  problems  in  many  areas.  Under 
the  medicare  program  as  passed,  the  ad- 
ministration has  promised  many  benefits 
to  elderly  people.  If  the  measure  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  adopted  it  will  mean 
that  a  lot  of  benefits  which  those  elderly 
people  have  been  promised  will  be  taken 
away  from  them.  We  must  give  all  par- 
ties concerned  a  chance  to  be  heard  so 
that  they  will  know  what  benefits,  that 
have  heretofore  been  promised,  are  to 
be  taken  away  from  them.  After  all  if 
we  are  going  to  make  a  change  of  a  bil- 
lion or  two  billion  dollars  in  the  program 
there  w-ill  be  a  sizable  change  in  the 
benefits. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  the  Sena- 
tors on  oui-  side  are  perfectly  willing  to 
arrange  our  plans  to  be  here.  We  are 
merely  asking  the  Senator  whether  his 
committee  plans  to  consider  the  matter 
Personally  I  think  this  proposal  should 
be  considered  before  we  adjourn.  I  un- 
derstand he  is  now  saying  it  is  his  plan 
to  bring  that  up  next  week. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  are  In 
session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  are  try- 
ing to  adjourn  soon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Ad- 
journ this  week? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  adjourn  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
join  the  Senator  in  a  motion  to  adjourn 
right  now.  The  taxpayers  would  have 
been  ahead  had  the  Senate  adjourned 
2  months  ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  11  we  can 
finish  with  what  we  regard  as  the  must 
legislation— the  appropriation  bills  and 
the  revenue  bUls— then,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  be  ready  to  vote  for 
adjoiu-nment.    I  cannot  do  it  right  now 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  adjournment 
this  week,  because  there  will  stm  be  con- 
ference committees  meeting  on  both 
revenue  bills  and  appropriation  bUls. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  knows  I  have 
never  denied  him  a  hearing,  i  have 
never  denied  a  hearing  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  The 
problem  facing  us,  however,  is  one  of 
time.  So  the  Senator  may  be  assured 
his  rights  will  be  fully  protected 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
just  trying  to  find  out,  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  make  their  plans  accordingly 
whether  or  not  this  will  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  committee  for  hearing 
before  we  adjourn. 

In  the  Ught  of  the  hiformation  which 
we  have  just  received  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  will  start  re- 
arranging their  schedules  In  an  effort 
to  be  here  next  week. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ate Is  In  session  for  another  week,  It  is 
my  thought  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  bill.  The  House  has  worked  dili- 
gently on  It.  They  have  given  us  their 
best  Judgment,  and  If  we  are  In  session 
for  another  week,  we  ought  to  consider 
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Jilr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  what 
bill  are  we  taUcinx  about? 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  We  are 
talldnff  about  what  is  called  the  medicaid 
bill.  That  was  a  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  The  bill 
It  generally  referred  to  as  the  medicare 
bill,  but  that  bill,  in  addition  to  provldlntj 
medical  care,  expanded  on  the  old  Kerr- 
Mllls  program,  and  It  waA  estimated  at 
that  time — and  many  of  us  predicted 
that  that  estimate  would  turn  out  to  be 
wrong — that  the  coet  of  the  medicaid 
part  of  !t  the  old  Kerr-Mllls  part  of  the 
bill,  would  cost  ab<:>ut  $240  million  more 
annually  than  the  existing  welfare 
health  pro«ram.s 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfau'-e  failed  to  recognize 
that  title  XIX  also  provided  an  incen- 
tive and  opportm^ity  for  State.s  to  take 
advantaep  of  it.  and  that  when  they  did 
It  would  cost  much  more  than  the  HEW 
estimate  I  believe  the  present  cost  of 
the  HP*  program  Is  runnliiK  .tjeveral 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  more  than 
originally  f^stimated.  and  It  is  .skyrocket- 
ing. If  we  do  not  do  somelhlni?  at>riut 
It,  If  we  do  not  tighten  up  the  program. 
Its  cast  could  be  fantastic.  It  could  cost 
as  much  a.s  $3  billion  a  year 

The  State  of  New  York,  for  example. 
has  taken  much  greater  advantage  of  this 
provision  than  anyone  anticipated  That 
Is  one  reason  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  would  like  to  testify,  for  contlnu.^- 
tlon  of  the  assLstance  that  his  State  Is 
getting  to  provide  medical  care  at  the 
State  level  for  people  on  welfare  and 
those  classified  bv  the  State  as  medi- 
cally indigent 

Mr  PASTORE  Would  we  have  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  to  do  thaf 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  No.  we  would 
not  have  to  increase  the  authorization. 
but  It  has  t)een  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr  C.*rlson1  and  others 
that  this  program  could  cost  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  It  Is  a  completely  open- 
ended  authorization  now 

Mr  PASTORE  Is  It  an  authorization 
problem  or  an  appropriation  problem? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Well.  It  Is  an 
authorization  problem  in  the  sense  tiat 
we  authorized  an  open-ended  progrim 
and  the  cost  of  It  is  proving  to  be  abso- 
lutely l)eyond  anything  contemplated  by 
the  Congress.  So  the  House  of  RepiT- 
sentatlves  Is  sending  us  a  bill  to  trim 
down  the  legislation  by  means  of  tlglit- 
enlng  up  the  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  Federal  matching  funds 

Ui  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  I  yield 
Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  *ould  .say  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — and  I 
put  this  In  the  form  of  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee—  as 
I  understand  it.  this  medicaid  really  was 
an  amendment  of  the  Kerr-MUls  Act  of 
previous  years,  and  went  through  on  th  at 
baals.  I.  for  one.  had  no  realization  a;  to 
how  far  the  bill  went  Massachusetts  1  as 
passed  a  law.  New  York  has  passed  a  law 
and  I  believe  13  other  States  have  pass  -d 
laws  to  take  advantage  of  Its  provlsloiis 
We  are  told  that  If  the  New  York  li^w 
carries  through,  by  1970  some  47  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 


York  will  be  under  the  provisions  of  that 
law.  and.  as  the  Senator  from  Loulslaim 
has  stated,  the  ultimate  cost  may  run  to  a 
number  of  billions  of  dollars  of  P'ederal 
grants 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Is  attempting  to  cut  down  by  putting 
more  limits  on  the  Federal  grants  than 
were  originally  lnu?nded 

I.  for  one.  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  believe  this  measure  should  t)e  acted 
upon  or.  at  least,  something  should  be 
done  about  it  to  make  the  States  aware 
that  wc  cannot  have  Federal  grants  to 
the  extent  that  the  bill  now  authorizes 
Is  that  not  correcf 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  have  read 
a  speech  of  the  Senator's  on  the  subject 
It  was  a  very  carefully  considered  state- 
ment. 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection.  It  is  5<j  ordered 
Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  he  advised  that  the 
section  having  to  do  with  medicare  Is 
something  that  we  will  hear  a  great  deal 
about  We  will  hear  about  It  when  we 
get  home 

Most  States,  If  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  will  qualify  under  these  provi- 
sions    It  Is  very  liberal  and  open  ended 
It  can  be  Umitleas  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral experKilturea. 

We  should  take  action  on  this  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  stated  We 
were  advised  In  the  Finance  Committee 
that  it  would  cost  an  additional  $200 
million  or  a  little  more  It  will  be  limit- 
less. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  have  some 
hearings  on  the  matter  In  the  Finance 
Committee  before  coming  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  trying  to  take  action. 

This  Is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  some  Stat<^  have  already 
qualified,  The  State  of  Kansas  has 
qualified  We  are  taking  advantage  of 
this 

This  measure  will  create  some  prob- 
lems in  the  States  I  hope  that  we  have 
hearings  before  we  act  on  this  matter  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr  President,  this  bill 
contaliLs  two  provisions  which  are  of  spe- 
cial int^'rest  to  our  older  citizens  Both 
were  the  svibject  of  discussion  during 
consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1965 — the  medicare 
law 

The  first  provision  Is  designed  to  retain 
the  special  medical  expense  deduction 
which  was  available  to  older  citizens  be- 
fore passage  of  the  medicare  act  Prior 
to  that,  persons  over  65  could  deduct  all 
medical  expervses  without  regard  to  the 
3-percent  floor  Last  year's  law  man- 
dated an  end  to  that  special  treatment. 
t)eglnrung  in  1967.  and  plficed  older  citi- 
zens in  the  same  category  as  other  tax- 
payers. Today,  we  forestall  that  change 
arKl  retain,  for  the  American  over  65. 
thLs  important  deduction 

The  second  provision  Is  of  particular 
Interest   to  me.  since  I  originally  pro- 


posed it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1965.  This  provision 
provides  for  the  coverage — under  medi- 
care— of  the  cost  of  out  of  hospital  pre- 
scription drugs.  While  drugs  adminis- 
tered in  the  hospital  were  covered  under 
part  A  of  medicare,  no  provision  was 
made,  ui  last  years  law,  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  cost  of  drugs  needed  by  the 
out-patient  older  citizen  As  the  com- 
mitt«*  report  shows,  these  drugs  repre- 
sent a  signllicant  portion — perhaps  25 
I>ercent — of  the  health  costs  of  older 
citizens 

In  1963,  the  National  Committee  on 
Health  Care  for  tlie  Aged — a  group  of 
healtli  and  Insurance  experts  wlilch  I 
helped  to  organize — proposed  a  program 
to  cover  out-of-hospltal  health  care 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
part  B.  This  proposal,  which  I  intro- 
duced as  a  bill  that  year,  covered  pre- 
scription drugs  administered  outside  a 
hospital 

Last  year.  I  oftered  tills  coverage  as 
an  amendment  to  tlie  medicare  bill  and 
testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
urging  Its  Inclusion.  It  was  opposed,  at 
that  time  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  asked  for 
time  to  study  the  operation  of  the  new- 
law  before  recommending  expansion  of 
coverage 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
acting  on  this  proposal  today,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
t)efore  the  Finance  Committee  on  this 
subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  certain  excerpts 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  6. 
1965,  dealing  with  the  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuPPUa*tNTA8Y     INSURANCI     UnDCH     MEDICARE 

Shottij)     Inclcdb     OrT-or-HospfTAL     Dbuo 
Costs 

Mr  Chairman,  these  hearings  constitute 
a  significant — perhape  even  an  historic — 
milestone  In  the  provision  of  health  care  In 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify  SInre  1960 
I  have  been  working  to  establlsii  a  system 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  using  the  re- 
sou.-ce»  of  the  private  sector.  In  1963  I  wa* 
Instrumental  In  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional CVDmmlttee  on  Health  Care  of  the  Aged, 
which  was  organized  to  develop  a  health  care 
plan  which  would  draw  on  private  Industry 
and  provide  the  moet  comprehensive  care 
for  our  older  citizens  The  Committee,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  doctors,  representa- 
tives of  the  insurance  Industry  and  two 
former  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  issued  a  report  In  November  1963 
which  President  Kennedy  descrlbe^l  as.  "ex- 
tremely helpful  m  our  effort  to  obtain  action 
In  the  Congress  on  this  vital  matter  " 

The  main  feature  of  tills  report  was  a  plan 
f'>r  supplementary  Insurance  covering  those 
surgical  and  medical  bills  which  were  not 
included  In  the  original  hoepltailzatlon- 
through -social  security  financing  plan 
I  King- Anderson)  I  believe  this  report  served 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  .\dmlnlFtratlon  propoeal,  which  at  thaf 
time  covered  only  hospital  and  limited  home 
health  s«rvlc«« — an  estimated  30%  of  health 
care  services  required  by  the  aged — but  made 
no  provision  for  Insurance  against  medical 
bills  The  Committee  proposed  that  this 
!:itter  feature  be  added  In  ttie  form  of  a 
voluntary,  supplementary  Insurance  policy 
offered  by  existing  carriers  which  would  b« 
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contributory  In  form,  would  be  offered  on  a 
non-profit  basis  to  every  American  over  88 
.md  could  be  obtained  for  an  estimated  93  per 
person  per  week  The  Senate  bill  was  passed 
utj  Sept.ember  2.  1964.  by  a  vote  of  49  to  *4, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
act  on  It, 

This  year,  essentially  the  same  proposal — 
txceptlng  the  sources  of  payment  of  the  sup- 
plementary Insurance  premium— was  made 
part  of  the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
which  you  have  before  you  today.  I  support 
this  bill.  In  substance,  and  particularly  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mentary feature  which  makes  comprehensive 
health  coverage  possible  for  those  over  65. 
There  are,  however,  at  least  three  areas  in 
which  I  believe  the  bill  needs  to  be  amended, 
and  I  would  like,  briefly  to  bring  them  to 
Uie  attention  of  the  Committee  and  I  sub- 
mit the  text  of  the  amendments  for  tbis 
purpose,  where  not  yet  filed. 

1  The  bin  makes  no  provision  for  prescrlp- 
Uon  drugs  which  are  administered  outside 
the  hospital. 

The  proposal  which  was  formulated  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the 
Aged  contemplated  a  policy  which  would 
cover  not  only  medical  and  surgical  bills,  but 
also  certain  other  health  care  expenses  In- 
curred with  increasing  frequency  by  older 
people  The  cost  of  drugs  was  foremost 
among  these.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
25%  of  the  per  capita  health  expenditures 
of  aged  persons  is  f  r  drugs  On  the  aver- 
age, they  spend  more  than  twice  as  much 
for  medicines  as  does  the  entire  population 
Nineteen  states,  including  my  own  state  of 
New  York,  include  the  cost  of  drugs  as  a 
covered  expense  in  their  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
grami 

The  actuary's  office  In  the  .Social  Security 
Administration  has  Uiformed  mo  that  adding 
coverage  for  prescription  drugs  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  supplementary  policy 
In  the  pending  bill  by  approximately  $1.60  a 
month— half  to  be  paid  by  the  beneficiary 
and  the  other  half  contributed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mod- 
est price  for  insurance  against  what  Is  often 
n  moet  burdensome  expense,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  sub- 
scriber will  be  more  than  covered  by  the 
contemplated  7  percent  social  security  bene- 
fit increase  which  will  provide  a  minimum 
benefit  increase  of  $4  a  month.  The  supple- 
mentary policy,  as  contained  In  the  House 
bill  will  now  cost  the  beneficiary  $3  a  month, 
and  the  addition  of  another  75  cents  for 
drug  Insurance  will  still  be  covered  by  even 
the  minimum  increase.  I  believe  most  older 
Americans  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
purchase  such  coverage.  With  adequate  con- 
trol by  the  Secretary  to  preclude  cost  in- 
creases, this  program  could  not  only  provide 
important  coverage,  but  in  some  Instances 
where  drug  coats  are  a  significant  factor  in 
treatment,  it  would.  I  am  sure,  make  the  dif- 
ference between  home  treatment  and  ex- 
pensive hospitalization. 

2.  The  problem  of  covering  the  services  of 
radiologists,  anesthesiologists  and  ptatholo- 
glst.s  has  already  been  covered  by  the  Senator 
from  nilnols.  Mr.  Douglas,  and  I  Join  him 
In  urging  that  these  services  be  returned  to 
the  hospitalization  part  of  the  bill,  where 
traditionally  they  have  always  been  Included. 
I  salute  Senator  Douglas'  leadership  In  this 
effort  and  offer  my  own  strong  support  for 
his  amendment  In  which  I  hsve  Joined.  I 
am  sustained  In  this  poeltlon  by  leading  wel- 
f.ire  and  hospital  authorities,  public  and 
private  In  New  York. 

3.  Title  19  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to 
Improvements  In  the  Kerr-MUis  program 
aets  a  deadline  of  July  1,  1970,  after  which 
all  non-Federal  money  used  for  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  Indigent  must  come  from 
State  sources.  In  New  York,  as  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  which  have  enacted  this 


legislation,  the  non-Federal  sliare  has  been 
divided  between  the  State  and  local  welfare 
boards.  This  Is  a  pattern  which  la  common 
to  many  Federal  matching  programs,  and  I 
believe  It  Is  an  equitable  formula.  At  the 
very  least,  each  State  should  be  allowed  to 
determine  how  its  non-Federal  share  Is 
raised — whether  entirely  from  the  State 
Treasury,  entirely  from  local  sources,  or,  as 
in  New  York,  from  contributions  of  both. 

The  pending  bill  makee  an  unprece- 
dented— and  I  believe  unwarranted  incur- 
sion into  State  responsibility  to  determine 
financing  of  State  programs,  and  I  believe 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  this  section 
would  be  wise. 


[From   the  Congressional   Record,   July   6, 
1965] 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question,  with  relation 
to  prescribed  drugs.  Was  that  subject  con- 
sidered by  the  committee?  The  Senator  Is 
familiar  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Yes;   It  was. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Could  the  Senator  give  us  the 
rationale  for  the  committee's  action? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  It  was  felt  by  the 
committee  and  also  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  drugs 
so  far  as  they  were  the  type  of  drugs  that  the 
Department  felt  would  be  appropriate  and 
of  therapeutic  value  for  use  by  the  patient 
should  be  provided  to  persons  who  are  In  hos- 
pitals and  alBo  to  persons  who  are  In  nursing 
homes.  However,  It  would  cost  a  great 
amount  of  money.  In  many  instances,  it 
would  be  subject  to  debate  as  to  whether  the 
Government  should  pay  for  drugs  which, 
while  not  harmful  to  the  people,  might  not 
necessarily  be  of  benefit  or  of  any  therapeutic 
value. 

Aged  people  take  many  drugs  which  so  far 
as  we  know,  have  no  detrimental  effect  on 
them.  However,  we  do  not  know  that  they 
do  them  any  good.  Some  of  the  drugs  are  of 
psychological  value  to  the  aged  people.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  pink  pills  that  we  hear 
about  which  doctors  give  to  people.  When 
the  people  take  these  pink  pills,  they  feel  a 
lot  better.  However,  all  that  the  person  is 
taking  is  a  little  sugar  Inside  of  the  pill. 

Many  drugs  are  taken  habitually  by  people. 
It  Is  part  of  the  general  cost  of  living.  This 
amendment  wovUd  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  the  measure  If  it  were  Included  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
relates  only  to  prescription  drugs.  These  are 
subject  to  control  by  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment. It  would  only  affect  the  voluntarj- 
health  care  part  of  the  bill.  It  would  increase 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  Individual  In  the 
amount  of  75  cents  a  month,  each.  However, 
It  would  also  represent  actuarial  savings  for 
the  Individual. 

The  committee  may  have  had  good  reason 
for  its  action.  1  am  merely  relating  the 
facu  to  the  Senator.  It  would  represent 
an  actuarial  saving  for  the  individual  of 
25  percent  of  his  health  cost.  Unfortunately 
— and,  here,  I  know  that  I  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Senator,  though  he  may  not  be 
In  agreement  with  me  on  the  amendment — 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  high  Item  of  ex- 
pense for  the  older  people — ^prescription 
drugs. 

A  moet  beneficent  effect  may  result  from 
Including  prescription  drugs  In  the  bill  and 
the  supplementary  coverage  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  hold 
down  the  cost.  If  nothing  else,  of  cortisone 
and  other  drugs  wlilch  are  rather  high  priced 
Items.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  real  prob- 
lems Involved  in  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
We  have  been  faced  with  the  problem  since 
1949.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morroif],  who  Is  In  the 
Chamber  at  present,  was  Interested  in  the 
first  bin  which  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives  in  1949  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  cost  to  the  Government  and 
the  tremendous  part  of  the  health  care  cost 
for  the  aged  which  could  be  covered,  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  are  apparent.  I 
wonder  why  the  committee  felt  that  they 
could   not  go  along  with   this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  1  feel  sure  that 
we  Ehall  do  something  about  drugs  at  some 
lat*r  time,  if  we  fall  to  do  It  in  this  bill. 
However,  It  is  difficult  to  keep  an  accurate 
account  or  record  of  what  medication  peo- 
ple get  In  the  drugstores  on  a  week-to-week 
or  month-to-month  basis. 

We  would  also  have  the  problem  that 
many  drugs  are  common  use  drugs.  The 
aged  people  could  get  the  common  use 
drugs  under  their  health  Insurance  and 
pass  them  on  to  other  members  of  their 
family.  For  various  and  sundry  reasons, 
and  many  of  them  relate  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  it  was  felt  that  we  should  not  in- 
clude drugs  outside  the  hospital  at  this 
lime. 

One  reason  that  the  drugs  cost  so  much — 
and  many  of  them  cost  40  times  what  they 
ought  to  cost — Is  because  of  private  patents 
on  Government  research.  Drug  firms  get 
patents  on  drugs  discovered  under  taxpayer- 
supported  research.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana tried  to  do  something  about  that  a 
few  days  ago.  I  did  not  get  much  help  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  However, 
I  still  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  at 
a  later  date  and  that  we  shall  have  drugs 
made  available  at  a  much  lower  cost.  Many 
drugs  are  being  sold  at  40  times  what  they 
ought  to  sell  for.  Perhaps  someday  we  can 
do  something  to  make  the  drugs  more  com- 
petitive. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  The  Senator  as  been  trying  to 
have  something  done  with  regard  to  private 
patents  on  Government  research,  and  I  give 
him  credit  for  his  efforts.  It  Is  a  very  prob- 
lematical thing  as  to  what  percentage  of  the 
drugs  that  would  cover.  However,  I  am  con- 
fident tliat  before  we  go  home  from  this  ses- 
sion, the  Senator  will  have  won  his  major 
point,  which  Is  that  we  should  do  sometiiing 
effective  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  If  we  can  do  It  in 
the  field  of  health  research,  I  shall  be  very 
satisfied.  I  Just  hope  that  we  do  not  lose 
ground  while  we  are  trying  to  legislate  In  the 
area. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful 
that  the  Senator  disclosed  his  position  so 
frankly.  It  will  help  me  In  arguing  the 
amendments  dealing  with  factors  which  may 
influence  the  committee  Judgment 


PROMOTION  OP  SAVINGS  UNDER 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE'S 
AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSINQ 
SYSTEM 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6958) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  promote  savings  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  automatic  data 
processing  system  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers, 
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iix.  AjronsoN.  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr. 
BKmrrrr  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OP  ARTICLES 
ASSEMBLED  ABROAD  OP  PROD- 
UCTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mentA  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
11218)  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  articles  assembled  abroad  of  products 
of  the  United  States  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendir.cnts. 
•gree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appomt 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathirs. 
Mr.  Anderson  Mr  Carlson  and  Mr 
BnrirKTT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OP  CER- 
TAIN CUB.VN  REFUGEES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  mess.ige 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fHR. 
15183)  to  adjust  the  status  of  Ci  ban 
refiigees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  Uiilted  States,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  ita 
amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appolrted 
Mr  McClillan.  Mr  Er-.tn,  Mr  Kkntj^dy 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  vir 
FoNG  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Semite. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsmkls.  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proce?d- 
ed  to  consider  executive  business. 


INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTION     ON 
L0.\D  LINES.   1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hauus  in  the  chair).  Under  the  pri;vl- 
OUB  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
reaolutlon  of  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on,Load  Lines,  1966 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr 
Ahdkrson].   the  Senator   from   Indiana 


(Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
iMr  Chl-rchI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Douglas!,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr  Eastland  1.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr  Gore  I.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr  HaydinJ.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr  McLntyreI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr  Mztcklt]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr  Moss) 
are  necessarily  at)sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr  BayhJ.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
M.--  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Mr  Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr  Gore),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Eastland!  would  each 
vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KU  TIEL.  I  annoxince  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  tMr.  Allott  and 
Mr  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr  Ct-RTis',  the  Sen- 
ators from  Iowa  IMr  Hickenlooper  and 
Mr  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PRotJTYl.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Scott),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dihk- 
sen]   Is  detained  on  ofBclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  (Mr  Allott  and  Mr 
Dominick),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr  Case),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr  Cooper  1.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Cfrtis  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Dirksen).  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  ;Mr  Hickenlooper  and  Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan!,  tiie  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ( Mr.  Scott  J ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yeA." 

The  yeas  &nd  nays  resulted — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No    303   Ex.) 
TEAS — 78 

Aiken  Hruakft  Neuberger 

B&rtlett  iJDouye  Paotore 

Bm8  Jackaon  Pell 

Bennett  Javlta  Proxmlre 

Bible  JonUn,  N  C  Randolph 

Boggs  Kennedy,  Mass   Rlblcoff 

Brewster  Kennedy.  NY.    Robertson 

Burdlcfc  KucJiel  Russell.  3  C. 

Byrd.  V»  Lauache  Russell.  Oa. 

Byrd.  W   Va.        Long.  Mo.  SaltonstaJl 

Carlson  Long.  La.  Simpson 

Clark  Uagnuaon  Smatbers 

Cotton  Mansfleld  Smith 

I>xld  McCarthy  Sparkman 

Ellender  UcClellan  Stennls 

Ervtn  McOee  Symington 

Fannin  McOovern  Talmadge 

Fong  UoDdale  Thurmond 

Pulbrlght  Monroney  Tydlngs 

Qrlffln  Montoya  WUnacas.  N  J. 

Gnjenlng  Morse  WUllama,  Del. 

Harris  Morton  Yarborough 

Hart  Mundt  Young,  N  E>ak. 

Hartke  Murphv  Young,  Ohio 

HIU  Muskle 

Holland  Nelson 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 24 


Allott 
Acderaon 
Bayh 
Cannon 


Case 
Church 
Oooper 
Curtis 


DLrkaen 
tXimlnlck 
Douglas 
Eastland 


Oore  Mclntyre  Pearson 

Hayden  Metcalf  Prouty 

Hickenlooper  Miller  Scott 

Jordan.  Idaho  Moss  Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  In  the  afflrmative.  the  resolution  of 
ratification  Is  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  Unlt^'d  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  T  Murphy,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COxMMTT- 
TEE  ON  COMMERCE 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce: 

Mary  Bardlner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  bo 

a   Federal   Trade   Commissioner; 

Werner  A.  Baum.  of  New  York,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration;    and 

William  Haddon.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Traffic   Safety   Administrator. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  In  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  He  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  Information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Dwlght  W.  Shores,  and  sundry  other  offl- 
oers,  for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard. 


LEGISLATU'E  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HTLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

HR  13196.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
and  personnel  in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  Improve  the  educational  quality 
of  the  schools  training  such  allied  health 
professions  personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  existing  student  loan  programs 
for   medical,    osteopathic,    dental,    podiatry. 


pharmacy,  optometrlc,  and  nursing  students, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  1722). 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H-R  11257  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended   (Rept.  No.  1723). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Finance,   with   amendmente: 

HR.  17607.  An  act  to  suspend  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty (Rept   No.  1724). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  weather 
modification  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (Kept.  No.  1726). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  18119.  An  act  making  approprlatlonjB 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1726). 
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AMENT>MENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OP  1937  Airo  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMrTTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT  NO 
1718) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment' 
the  bill  (H.R.  17285)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  may  be  printed,  together  with 
the  Individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  wiU  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT. RAILROAD  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE.  AND 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX 
ACTS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1719) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (HJR.  14355)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
make  certain  technical  changes,  to  pro- 
vide for  survivor  benefits  to  children  ages 
18  to  21,  inclusive,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  Individual 
views  of  Senators  DoMnncK  and  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  ta 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CONSTRUC- 
TION. REPAIR.  AND  PRESERVA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS— RE- 
PORT OP  A  CX^MMTTTEE  (S.  REPT 
NO.  1720) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  an  original 
bill  (S.  3906)  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on, which  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  re- 
port ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "TAX  CONSE- 
QUENCES  OP  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
NEEDY  OLDER  RELATIVES"- RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1721) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  filing  in  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  a  report  en- 
titled, "Tax  Consequences  of  Contribu- 
tions to  Needy  Older  Relatives."  This 
report  is  the  end  product  of  a  study  con- 
ducted by  our  committee  during  the  past 
few  months,  and  a  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject which  we  held  on  June  15,  1966. 

Congress  has  Just  received  a  message 
from  the  President  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  How- 
ever, even  if  we  enact  the  recommended 
Increases,  It  Is  clear  that  there  will  still 
be  many  senior  citizens  whose  incomes 
will  be  Inadequate  without  supplementa- 
tion to  enable  them  to  live  in  dignity  and 
decency.  One  of  the  important  ways  In 
which  their  Incomes  have  been  supple- 
mented In  the  past  and  In  which  their 
Incomes  will  continue  to  be  supple- 
mented, whether  or  not  the  recom- 
mended social  security  Increases  are  en- 
acted. Is  by  means  of  contributions  from 
younger  relatives. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  un- 
dertook this  study  to  determine  whether 
Federal  tax  laws  are  fair  to  taxpayers 
who  volimtarlly  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  needy  older  relatives.  In  the 
report  which  I  am  submitting,  our  com- 
mittee states  a  conclusion  that  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  must  be  in  the 
negative.  We  found  several  ways  in 
which  Federal  tax  laws  at  present  dis- 
criminate against  and  penalize  taxpayers 
who  contribute  to  needy  elderly  rela- 
tives. We  have  made  some  recommenda- 
tions for  eliminating  these  discrimina- 
tions and  encouraging  and  rewarding 
those  who  heed  the  Biblical  injunction: 

Honor  thy  father  and  mother. 
It  Is  too  late  In  this  session  to  entertain 
any  realistic  hope  that  our  recommen- 
dations will  be  Implemented  before  ad- 
journment, but  we  hope  that  these 
needed  tax  changes  will  be  made  during 
1967. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  Sena- 
tors DnuEsnr,  Caelson,  Prouty,  Pong, 
Allott,  Miller,  and  Pkakson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Kyung 
Al;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
INOUTE,   Mr.   McGra,   and   Mr.   Nix- 
son  I  : 
S.  3905.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
program   designed    to   assist   the   developing 
countries  in  efforts  to  reduce  the  drain  from 
such   countries   of   professional   persons  and 
skilled  specialists  In  cases  where  their  abUl- 
tles  and  skills  are  urgently  needed  in  their 
homelands;    to    the    Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \xa- 
der  a  sejjarate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3906.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
Uc  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navlgaUon, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bUl  when  he 
reported  the  above  blU,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reporta  of  Committees"  ) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  3907.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel 
system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
through  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  3908.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  portions 
of  Newport  Harbor.  Rhode  Island,  to  be  non- 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Pdx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  tmder  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  CLAilK: 
S.3909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwok 
Chlng  Tee  (also  known  as  Ip  Kwok  Chlng); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovniN,      Mr.      Nelson,      and      Mr. 
Grtjeninc)  : 
S.  3910.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxeis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
CORRECTION  OF  ERROR  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  698 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
submitted  a  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  113)  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  698,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND 
ALASKA  NATIVES  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  a  conctir- 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  114),  Na- 
tional American  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives Policy  Reaolutlon,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
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McOovEHN.  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heeding  • 


PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  REIAT- 
INO  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONS 
AND  SKILLED  8PECIAUSTS 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Inouye 
McGee.  and  Nilsov,  a  bill  to  assist  de- 
▼elophiK  countries  In  meeting  one  of  tlie 
great  and  ne^Ieeted  problems  of  our  time. 
tbe  brain  drain  which  rob8  them  of  the 
profeaslonal  and  skilled  manpower  they 
ne«d  to  bdnuf  hope  to  their  peoples 

On  AuKust  31,  I  addressed  the  Senate 
at  length  on  this  subject  I  pointed  to 
the  contradiction  between  our  national 
commitment  to  combat  the  gap  between 
rtch  axid  poor  countries,  and  our  drain- 
ing of  thousands  of  the  best -trained  peo- 
ple from  the  same  poor  countries  to  meet 
our  ?rowln«  needs  for  hlRh-level  man- 
power. I  said  that  the  brain  drain  has 
become  a  threat  to  their  natiorml  prog- 
ress, and  ultimately  to  the  peace  of  the 
world 

Since  I  delivered  that  speech,  further 
evidence  has  come  to  ll(?ht  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  brain  drain,  arwl  the  threat 
Which  It  poses  to  progress  In  underde- 
veloped lands  The  Pan-American 
Health  Orvanlzatlon  has  Just  Issued  a 
report  showing  that  3.000  unlversity-tdu- 
cated  Latin  Americans  have  mlKrat'vl  to 
the  United  States  In  the  past  3  years 
Argentina  and  Colombia  are  loslnK  about 
900  to  1.000  professional  and  technical 
workers  a  year  according  to  Carl  Rowan. 
former  head  of  the  U5  Information 
Agency  And  estimates  of  the  number  of 
Asian  students  who  come  here  and  do 
not  return  still  range  as  high  as  90  per- 
cent. 

Unless  we  take  strong  steps  to  counter 
the  brain  drain.  It  will  continue  to  go 
•Calnst  a  major  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy — helping  young  nations  break 
free  from  their  poverty. 

The  steps  we  do  take  must  be  consid- 
ered with  great  care.  We  hav>e  no  d  'aire 
to  erect  a  wall  excluding  Immigrants 
from  the  developing  countries  so  many 
of  whom  have  already  given  .so  much  u^ 
our  national  life  Nor  can  we  do  without 
immigrants  engaged  In  such  fields  as 
medicine,  we  will  depend  too  heavily 
upon  them  until  we  substantially  expand 
our  own  medical  schools  Nor  I  should 
add.  do  we  want  students  and  members 
of  the  profesalons  who  cnme  here  from 
developing  lands  to  return  home  If  their 
talents  will  l)e  wasted  there  as  all  too 
frequently  happens 

And  In  developing  an  American  policy 
to  meet  the  brain  drain,  we  should  not 
take  upon  ourselves  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  Its  solution  The  brain  drain 
runs  to  other  developed  nations  as  well 
And  the  main  burden  Ln  stemming  it 
must  rest  the  same  place  where  the  main 
burdeo  for  ail  of  economic  development 
fest* — on  the  shoulders  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves. 

Por  the  poor  can  oiUy  be  helped  If  they 
are  determined  to  help  themselves.  Un- 
le«  pocK*  oatlooa  take  hard  steps  to  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  opportuni- 
ties available  to  their  own  moest  talented 


citizens,  the  brain  drain  will  continue 
oxid  accelerate,  whatever  America  may 
Jo. 

But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  not  to 
aggravate  the  brain  drain,  as  man>-  of 
our  present  policies  tend  to  do. 

We  must  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
those  nations  that  are  willing  to  help 
themselves,  as  we  must  In  all  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs 

And  Just  a-s  economic  development  is 
not  a  matter  of  weeks  or  years,  but  of 
decades,  so  also  the  brain  drain  Is  not  a 
problem  we  caji  .solve  within  one  or  two 
congressional  sessions.  As  In  our  for- 
eign aid  policies,  we  must  plan  a  program 
that  will  be  eflectiv  over  the  lorog  haul, 
during  what  President  John  F  Kennedy 
called  the  "long  twilight  struggle,  year 
In  and  year  out " 

The  bill  that  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
putting  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  recognizes  that  we  cannot 
solve  thl.s  problem  all  at  once  But  it 
recognizes  equally  that  now  Is  past  time 
to  make  an  important  first  step.  It  is 
not  a  final  answer,  but  a  beginning  quest 
for  an  answer 

This  bill  would  establisi^i  a  national 
policy  of  providing  assistance  In  reliev- 
ing the  brain  drain  to  developuig  coun- 
tries which  suffer  severely  from  it,  and 
which  also  are  serious  about  combatting 
it  themselves,  and  are  demonstrating 
their  determination  by  working  to  Im- 
prove professional  opportunities  for  their 
educated  people. 

To  make  a  beginning  In  carrying  out 
this  policy,  this  bill  would  attack  the 
brain  drain  in  three  areaj>  where  the 
Uiuted  Stat«;s  can  have  substantial  Im- 
pact— our  education  of  foreign  students, 
our  development  assistance,  and  our  mi- 
mlgration  laws 

First  of  all.  It  would  establish  a  modest 
program  of  grants  to  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  support  new  courses  of 
Instruction  and  improved  counseling  for 
students  from  developing  countries,  with 
the  aim  of  relating  their  educational  ex- 
periences here  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  they 
will  meet  on  returning  home  The  aim 
Is  not.  of  cour.se.  to  follow  the  model  of 
Patrice  Lumumba  University  in  Moscow 
and  segregate  tiiese  students  from  .Amer- 
ican society  We  will  always  want  for- 
eign students  to  mix  freely  with  our  own, 
Ui  develop  lasting  a.s.sooiatlon.s  and 
friendships  with  Amertcan.s  based  up>on 
mutual  liking  and  mutual  re.spect  We 
will  always  want  them  to  develop  as 
complete  and  balanced  a  vlew^  of  America 
as  they  can 

But  we  must  remember  also  that  our 
primary  objective  In  educating  foreign 
students  Is  not  to  suit  them  for  Ameri- 
can life,  but  to  make  them  better  able 
to  serve  their  own  lands  Today  it  Is  far 
too  easy  for  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  take  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  best  students,  and 
give  them  an  advanced  high-quality 
education  which  fits  tliem  admirably  to 
become  professors  at  an  .American  insti- 
tution, or  engineers  for  IBM.  but  causes 
them  aLso  to  luse  contact  with  their 
homelands 

We  do  not  wlsii  to  sacrifice  educational 
quality      But  we   do  hope   that   this   $5 


million  pilot  program  of  grants  can  help 
our  colleges  and  universities  develop  Im- 
proved programs  for  at  least  a  few  of 
the  90,000  foreign  students  now  In  Amer- 
ica, programs  which  will  make  their 
education  In  the  United  States  not  a 
sharp  breakaway  from  their  home  coun- 
tries, but  rather  an  experience  which 
prepares  them  better  to  serve  these  coun- 
tries' needs. 

The  second  pilot  proposal  In  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Foreign  A.sslstance  Act 
of  196JL,  establishing  a  new  title  X  to  help 
developing  countries  expand  and  Improve 
opportunities  for  their  professional  and 
skilled  citizens. 

An  Increasingly  important  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  support 
of  manpower  planning — helping  young 
nations  to  shape  their  education  pro- 
grams and  Institutions  to  provide  the 
types  of  training,  and  supply  the  proper 
numbers  of  trained  people,  that  their 
societies  are  expected  to  need  In  the  near 
future  Yet  we  have  not  given  suflQclent 
attention  to  an  equally  Important  prob- 
lem— making  effective  u.se  of  doctors  and 
engineers  and  scientists  once  they  are 
trained,  and  providing  them  opportuni- 
ties that  will  make  them  want  to  remain 
to  serve  tlielr  homelands. 

In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  Au*;ust 
31.  I  said  that  "until  this  fundamental 
and  neglected  problem  of  manpower 
utilization  Is  met  In  developing  coun- 
tries, there  will  continue  to  be  a  severe 
brain  drain  no  matter  what  else  we  do." 
.And  at  the  root  of  this  problem.  I  said, 
is  "the  lack  of  effective  economic  and 
social  institutions  to  attract  the  right 
man  to  the  right  Job,  to  award  posts  on 
the  basis  of  potential  capabilities  rather 
than  personal  connections,  and  to  allow 
a  talented  young  man  to  advance  as  fast 
as  his  abilities  merit  " 

Clearly  such  Institutional  changes  will 
not  come  overnight  Like  many  that  we 
seek  to  encourage  in  our  aid  program, 
they  are  a  matter  of  years,  and  .sometimes 
decades.  Part  of  the  problem,  but  only 
a  part.  Is  developing  more  effective 
placement,  helping  the  right  man  get  the 
right  job  More  Important  In  the  lonp 
run  Is  the  problem  of  making  profes- 
.slonal  work  more  attractive,  not  just  In 
salary  ^although  that  is  a  part — but  in 
opportunities  for  the  exceptloiial  man  to 
advance  as  fast  as  his  talents  carry  him. 
better  facilities  for  professional  en- 
deavor, and  greater  recognition  within 
his  society  of  the  Importance  of  his  work 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers  on 
how  we  can  best  work  toward  this  end. 
but  the  need  is  clear  This  pilot  program 
would  support  aid  projects  to  advance 
this  aim  In  countries  which  were  taking 
steps  to  help  themselves. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  enter  bilateral 
agreements  with  individual  developin*- 
countries  affecting  our  Immieratlon  and 
visa  policies,  and  these  countries'  exit 
policies 

Such  agreements  would  be  a  means  of 
bringing  balance  to  our  immigratio;^ 
policies — tliese  policies  now  admirably 
recognize  our  willingness  to  welcjmi' 
newcomers  from  throughout  the  world 
and    our    needs    for    professional    and 
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skilled  manpower.  But  they  do  not  take 
adequate  account  of  the  needs  of  coun- 
tries whose  rapid  development  is  in  our 
own  national  Interest. 

These  agreements  would  not  represent 
a  sweeping  change  In  our  Immigration 
policies;  being  Individual  and  specific, 
they  would  relate  to  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  particular  countries,  and  only 
those  countries  which  were  taking  steps 
to  help  themselves.  But  they  would  be 
a  means  of  countering,  on  a  limited  basis, 
the  clear  effect  that  the  1965  Immigra- 
tion legislation  has  already  had  in  ex- 
acerbating the  brain  drain — an  effect 
seen  In  the  Increase  of  professional  im- 
migrants from  India  from  54  In  fiscal 
year  1965  to  1.750  last  year. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  1985  act,  1  re- 
main a  strong  supporter  of  elimination 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
But  In  countries  severely  hiut  by  the 
brain  drain,  some  adjustment  Is  clearly 
needed. 

The  bilateral  agreements  this  bill  pro- 
poses could  make  such  an  adjustment  In 
one  or  more  of  several  ways. 

They  could  require  that  some  or  all 
.students  who  henceforth  come  to  the 
United  States  from  a  particular  country 
would  receive  visas  requiring  them  to  re- 
turn home  for  2  years,  before  being  eligi- 
ble for  permanent  Immigration  to  the 
United  States.  This  would  meet  the 
problem  of  those  who  come  here  on  tem- 
porary visas  as  students  and  then,  either 
through  a  sincere  chtmge  In  plans  or,  in 
some  cases,  through  premeditation,  ad- 
just their  status  to  permanent  resident. 
These  agreements  could,  In  certain 
specific  cases,  provide  that  the  privilege 
of  receiving  a  U.S.  Immigrant  visa  be  re- 
stricted for  those  whose  departure  from 
their  homelands  would  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  their  countries  because  of 
the  need  for  their  talents.  But  this 
could  only  be  done  if  such  persons  were 
guaranteed  good  professional  opportiml- 
ties.  and  a  reasonable  chance  to  develop 
a  rewarding  professional  life. 

Finally,  these  agreements  could  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  would  not 
prant  immigrant  visas  to  those  from  de- 
veloping countries  who  violated  reason- 
able contracts  with  these  countries  re- 
lating to  their  return.  Por  example, 
some  foreign  nationals  who  come  here 
temporarily  agree  that  they  will  return 
home  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to 
put  their  training  to  work.  Or  they  may 
agree  that  if  they  do  not  return  home. 
they  will  pay  to  their  home  countries  a 
certain  sum  of  money  in  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  education  and  training 
they  have  received  at  their  country's  ex- 
pense. A  bilateral  agreement  author- 
ized by  the  President  could  provide.  If 
the  President  so  desired,  that  a  person 
violating  such  a  contract  would  not  be 
is.sued  an  American  Immigrant  visa. 

Neither  If  applied  Individually  nor  if 
taken  together  would  these  proposals 
mean  an  immediate.  subsUntlal  cut-back 
m  the  flow  of  talented  people  from  devel- 
oping countries  to  our  own.  They  are 
limited,  and  rightly  so,  because  in  this 
area  also  we  would  be  experimenting. 
and  still  searching  for  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  this  complex  problem.  And 
the  bill  would  specifically  exempt  from 


these  provisions  all  refugees  unable  to 
return  hcnne  for  fear  of  political,  racial, 
or  religious  persecution. 

But  the  bilateral  approach,  althoiigh 
somewhat  unusual  In  immigration  policy, 
has  two  major  advantages  in  combating 
the  brain  drain — it  enables  us  to  focus  on 
coimtries  where  the  problem  Is  most 
acute,  and  it  provides  that  action  not  be 
limited  to  the  United  States  alone,  but 
that  developing  nations  themselves  con- 
tribute In  more  than  equal  measure  to 
stemming  the  flow  of  talent. 

As  with  the  other  proposals  In  this  bill, 
it  would  recogiilze  that  the  brain  drain 
is  a  major  international  problem.  And  it 
would  enable  us  to  take  some  beginning 
steps  In  dealing  with  this  problem. 

And  one  of  the  most  encouraging  de- 
velomnents  I  have  seen  since  I  delivered 
my  speech  to  the  Senate  has  been  the 
growing  recognition  in  the  press,  and 
among  Oovemment  officials  and  inter- 
ested private  citizens  and  groups  that 
some  kind  of  strong  action  to  meet  the 
brain  drain  is  clearly  needed. 

A  growing  number  of  our  people  are 
recognizing  that  the  brain  drain  is  one 
of  the  major  threats  to  the  hopes  of  that 
majority  of  mankind  now  living  just 
above  the  subsistence  level.  And  they 
realize  that,  in  the  words  of  President 
London  Johnson : 

Our  Island  of  abundance  will  [not]  b« 
flnaUy  secure  In  s  aea  of  despair  and  unrest 
or  in  a  world  wbare  even  the  oppressed  may 
one  day  have  access  to  the  engines  of  mod- 
em destruction. 

To  illustrate  this  growing  general  con- 
cern, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  se- 
lection of  recent  short  articles  and  edi- 
torials about  the  brain  drain  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  a  few  of  the  many  excellent 
letters  I  have  received  in  response  to  my 
recent  speech;  and.  finally,  I  ask  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  that  a  short  sum- 
mary of  my  bill,  followed  by  Its  full  text, 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  Immediately 
following  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill. 
summary,  articles,  editorials,  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3905)  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  assist 
the  developing  countries  in  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  drain  from  such  countries  of 
professional  persons  and  skilled  special- 
ists in  cases  where  their  abilities  and  skills 
are  urgently  needed  in  their  homelands. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3905 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Brain 
Drain  Act". 

OKXASATIOK    or    PTTBPOSE 

See.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  and 
piirpose  of  this  Act  to  promote  world  peace 
•xtA  the  security  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding Mslstanee  to  the  economically  lees 
develc^Md  countries  of  the  world  designed 


to  relieve  the  drain  from  such  countries  of 
the  professional  and  skilled  manpower  which 
Is  Indispensable  to  their  progress  toward 
stability  and  self-reliance. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  drain  of 
talented,  trained  persons  from  the  develop- 
ing countries — the  brain  drain — Is  endanger- 
ing the  i>eace  of  the  world  by  accentuating 
the  gap  between  the  wealthy  and  the  less 
developed  countries,  by  compromising  the 
commitment  of  the  United  Statee  to  Eissist 
the  economic  growth  of  such  (x>un tries,  and 
by  preventing  such  countries  from  achieving 
progress  at  a  sufficient  speed  to  realize  at 
least   a  portion  of   their  rising   aspirations. 

(c)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  declares 
that  the  United  States  should  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  to  assist  economi- 
cally less  developed  countries  In  reducing  the 
drain  of  professional  persons  and  other 
skilled  persons  from  such  countries  In  cases 
where  their  abilities  and  skUls  are  \xrgently 
needed  In  their  homelands. 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
such  assistance  should  be  directed  toward 
those  countries  which  are  making  efforts  to 
help  themselves  and  should  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  talented,  trained  citizens 
and  nationals  of  each  assisted  country  to 
enjoy  rewarding  professional  opportunities 
and  careers  In  their  home  countries. 

OaANTS  FOB  EXEICPLABT  PROGRAMS  RJElATED  TO 
SPECIAL  NXEDS  OF  STUDENTS  AND  TKAINKES 
FROM  DEVZLOPINO  COTTNTRITS 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "ComnaisBloner")  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  and 
establishment  of  exemplary  programs  of  in- 
struction, training,  and  counseling  for  stu- 
dents and  trainees  from  the  economically 
less  developed  countries  related  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  for  professional  and  skilled 
manpower  of  their  native  or  home  countries 
and  the  solution  of  any  professional  or  occu- 
pational problems  such  students  and  trainees 
will  face  upon  returning  to  their  native  or 
home  countries.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  which  sum 
shall  remain  available  until  expanded 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c),  for  planning 
for  and  taking  other  steps  leading  to  the 
development  of  programs  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  test  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
so  developed.  Such  programs  may  Include 
guidance  and  counseling  services  for  stu- 
dents and  trainees  from  the  economically 
less  developed  countries  designed  to  enable 
them  to  be  fully  aware  of  educational,  sci- 
entific, technological,  cultural,  and  other 
pertinent  developments  in  their  native  or 
home  countries  and  of  professional  and  oc- 
cupational opportunities  available  in  their 
native  or  home  countries  No  payments  un- 
der any  grants  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  struc- 
tures or  facilities  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  lands. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  to  the 
Commtssloner  at  such  time  or  times,  m  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
only  upon  his  finding  that  such  applica- 
tion— 

(11  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  financial  assistance  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  .'uper- 
vlslon  of  the  applicant: 

(2)  sets  forth  a  plan  or  program  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpoees  set  forth  In  subsection 
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(B)  aod  proTidM  for  luch  mettuxU  of  ad- 
mliklstratlon  aj  are  necessary  (or  lh«  pr<:<per 
%aA  efficient  op«r»UoD  of  such  plui  or  pr'^ 

(•)  MU  forth  pollclaa  And  procedure* 
which  M«ure  that  Federal  funds  m«de  avai:- 
Mb\»  under  this  McMon.  wUi  b«  used  to  sup- 
plement or  increese  the  level  ol  ikny  funds 
thst  would.  In  the  kbeence  of  PederaJ  funds, 
be  Blade  available  by  the  applicant  (or  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  lai.  and  in 
no  eaae  supplant  such   fxinds, 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fozul  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necea- 
amrf  to  assure  proper  dtsbursement  of  and 
koeountln^  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
appUo^nt   under   this  section;   and 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports  as 
the  CocunlSBioner  may  reasonably  require  In 
eaiTTlng  out  bis  functions  under  this  sect.on. 

(d)  [li  The  CoQunlasloner  shall  pty  to 
eeoh  Institution  of  higher  education  which 
baa  an  application  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  total  si^ms  ex- 
pended by  It  in  accordance  with  soch  ap- 
plication for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein 

(2)  The  Commissioner  may  miake  pay- 
ment* under  this  section  In  installments  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  or  reti%bur«ement.  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustment  of  pay- 
ments as  may  be  necessary.  Including  total 
wltiiholdlng  of  paymenu  if  the  Commission- 
er determines  that  any  applicant  has  failed 
to  comply  with  any  condition  or  requirement 
of  It*  application 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
■hall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  lt  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum 
procram  of  instruction,  administration  or 
pertonnel  of  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(t)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"Institution  of  higher  education"  means  an 
educational  institution  in  any  State  which 
(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
■ona  having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  achool  providing  secondary  education,  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  certifi- 
cate, (2)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution, and  i3i  Is  (Ai  a  college  or  unl- 
veralty  which  provides  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree 
or  advanced  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
a  two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree.  (B)  a 
•chool  of  nursing  which  provides  not  less 
than  a  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects,  or 
(C)  a  school  which  provides  not  lees  than 
a  one-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
•tTidenu  for  gainful  employment  In  a  rec- 
ocnlsed  occupation  For  purposes  of  this 
•ubeectlon,  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe 
the  standards  of  content  scope,  and  qual- 
ity of  training  which  must  be  met  by  col- 
legee.  universities,  and  schools  In  order  to 
qualify  for  participation  in  the  program 
eetabllahed    pursuant    to    this   section 


raNcs  TO  DrvxLOPtifo  coTTNTana  to  pao- 
Tira  aaiiaa  oFromrxmas  roa  p«orcssjoi(\i. 
am  san  r  w)  pbuonb  aarvaxTMo  to  thcb 

HOMZLAJfOa 

Sac.  4  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Aaslatance  Act  of  IMl  i»  USC  aiSl  et 
■aq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  Utle  as  follows 

'^1TL»    X — orrotrrvHTTtMa    roa    paorasaioMAi. 

r^MOMs    AND   sKn.i.Ki)   sF*ciAi.tam   or   oa- 

TSLOPtNo  couNTaiaa 

"Sac.  3S1  General  authority —(ai  It  la 
the  policy  of  the  United  Butes  and  the 
purpoae  of  this  section  to  insure  that  a«- 
rtatanoe  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall 
ba  available  whenever  practlcabla  to  en- 
courage and  support  projects  and  opera- 
tlona  In  ssslsted  countries  vhlch  vUl  pro- 


vide opportunities.  fsMsLlltles.  and  equip- 
ment for  the  better  utUizaUon  of  the  abili- 
ties of  cltueiis  nationals,  and  residents  of 
such  countries  wh(j  are  members  of  the  pro- 
feealons  or  skilled  8p4^:lallst8.  particularly 
projects  and  operations  designed  to  Insure 
that  the  abilities  and  eiperlence  derived  by 
students  and  trainees  from  such  countries 
who  return  to  their  homelands  or  residences 
after  perlt>da  of  training,  study,  education, 
or  employment  In  other  ci>untrlea  will  be 
best  utilized  In  the  national  InteresU  of 
their  home  countries  aiid  that  such  stu- 
dents or  trainees  <vlll  be  provided  with  rea- 
sonable opportunities  to  develop  reward- 
ing professional  careers. 

•■(bi  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  President  la  authorlaed  to 
make  grants  or  loans  to  any  country  to  which 
assistance  Is  furnished  under  this  chapter. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify.  In  order  to  promote  experimental 
projects  and  operations  In  such  countries 
of  the  kind  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence There  La  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19«7.  •5  000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 

"  I  c  I  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
"ill  the  term  'professions'  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  archltecU.  engineers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  teachers 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
academies,  or  seminaries,  and 

•(2  I  the  term  'skilled  specialists'  shall  In- 
clude persons  with  exceptional  ability,  tech- 
nical training;,  high  education,  or  special- 
ized experience  In  the  sciences  or  the  arts." 

AMKhTDtTKNTS  TO  IMMIOaATION  AND  NATTON- 
AUTT  ACT  T*.")  atLirvB  t'NDri  IMMIGRATION 
TO      rNTTTD      STATXa      OF      PBOrXSSIONAL      AND 

SKiu^ao    fxasoNS    ruott    dxvclopino    ootn*- 

raica 

Sec  5  lal  Section  3U  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  i8  USC.  1182)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(Jini(A)  The  President  Is  authorized, 
in  his  discretion,  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  government  of  any  economically 
less  developed  country  under  which  the 
United  States  shall  assist,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided.  In  relieving  the  undue 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  of  profes- 
sional persons  and  skilled  specialists  who 
are  citizens,  nationals,  or  residents  of  such 
other  country  but  the  President  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  under  this  section  only 
If  he  finds  that  the  contracting  country  wUl 
make  substantial  efforts  of  Its  own  to  solve 
the  problems  related  to  the  drain  of  profes- 
sional and  skilled  manpower  from  such 
country 

"(B)  Such  agreements  may  provide  (1)  for 
the  application  of  fiaragraph  (  3  i  of  this  sub- 
section so  as  to  require  any  or  all  oategorles 
of  alien  student*  and  trainees  from  any  eco- 
riomlcally  less  developed  country  who  are.  or 
are  likely  to  become,  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions or  skilled  specialists,  to  return  to 
their  home  countries  for  a  period  of  residence 
therein  of  at  least  two  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education  or  training  In  the 
United  States:  ( in  for  the  application  of 
paragraph  3)  of  U.ls  subsection  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  professional  persons  and 
skilled  specialists  from  such  countrlee  In 
cases  where  their  abilities  or  skills  are 
urgently  needed  in  their  home  countries; 
lUli  for  an  agreement  by  the  United  States 
to  recognize  and  honor  any  contract  between 
any  economloally  less  developed  country  and 
any  citizen,  national,  or  resident  of  such 
oountry  who  seeks  to  enter  the  United  States 
as  a  student,  scholar,  trainee,  or  other  person 
within  the  classes  of  nonioxmigrant  aliens 
dsecrtbed  in  secUon  lOUa) «  ISmF)  or  101  (a) 


(16)  (J)  Imposing  reasonable  conditions  re- 
lating to  the  return  of  such  persons  to  their 
home  countries,  and  (Iv)  (or  the  establish- 
ment of  bl-natlonal  Immigration  review  pan- 
els consisting  of  appropriate  officials  or  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  and  the  contract- 
ing country  and  authorized  to  consult  with 
oonsiilar  officers  or  other  pertinent  officers 
of  the  United  States  on  ail  matters  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  to  provide  advisory  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  Individual  casee  arising 
in  the  administration  of  such  prortslons. 

"  ( a )  No  alien  whose  place  of  birth,  nation- 
ality or  last  residence  was  In  an  economically 
leas  developed  oountry.  with  which  there  Is 
In  effect  an  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  for  the  application  of  this 
paragraph,  and  who  was  adnUtted  into  the 
United  SUtee  under  section  101  (a)  (15)  (J) 
(11)  or  acquired  such  status  after  admission 
Into  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  an  Immigrant  visa  or  for  permanent 
residence  until  It  Is  established  that  such 
person  has  satisfied  the  requirement  of  two- 
year  foreign  residence  abroad  provided  by 
section  213(e);  except  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  waive  such  requirement  In  the 
case  of  any  alien  whenever  the  conditions 
provided  for  waivers  under  such  section  are 
met.  or  whenever,  after  consultation  with  the 
bl-natlonal  Immigration  review  panel  for 
such  country,  if  any.  he  determines  that  the 
abilities  or  skills  of  such  alien  are  not  In  a 
category  urgently  needed  In  his  home  coun- 
try. 

"  I  3  )  No  alien  whose  place  of  birth,  nation- 
ality, or  last  residence  was  In  an  economically 
lees  developed  country,  with  which  there  la 
In  effect  an  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  for  the  application  of  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
immigrant  visa  or  for  p>ermanent  residence 
If  (A)  the  departure  of  such  alien  from  such 
country  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to 
such  country  because  of  the  urgent  need  for 
such  alien's  abilities  or  skills,  and  (B)  the 
consular  officer  ar  Attorney  General  finds 
that  the  abilities  and  skills  of  such  alien  will 
be  effectively  utilized  In  such  country  and 
that  such  alien  will  be  provided  with  a  rea- 
sonable opjxirtunlty  to  develop  a  rewarding 
professional  career. 

"(4)  No  alien  whose  place  of  birth,  na- 
tionality, or  last  residence  was  in  an  eco- 
nomically less  developed  oountry,  with  which 
there  Is  in  effect  an  agreement  under  para- 
graph ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph,  and  who  was  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant 
within  the  classes  described  in  section  101 
(a)(lS)(P)  or  101(a)  (15)  (J)  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  apply  (or  an  Immigrant  visa  or  for 
permanent  residence.  If  such  alien  Is  a  party 
to  any  contract  with  his  home  country  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section and  falls  to  comply  with  any  reason- 
able requirement  imposed  with  respect  to 
him  by  such  contract." 

"(51  Nothing  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  any  alien  who  because  of  persecution 
or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  political  opinion  is  out  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth,  nationality,  or  last  residence 
and  is  unable  to  return  thereto." 

(b)  SecUon  101(a)  (15)  (J)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101) 
Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "abandoning",  and  (2)  Inserting. 
Immediately  before  the  period  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "or  (U)  who  Is  a  bona  fide 
student  or  trainee  who  seeks  to  enter  the 
United  States  temporarily  and  solely  (or  the 
purpose  of  studying,  observing,  conducting 
research,  consulting,  or  receiving  training  and 
whose  place  of  birth,  nationality,  or  last  res- 
idence was  In  an  economically  lees  developed 
country,    with    which   there   la   In   effect   an 
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agreement  under  section  ai3(J)  (1)  providing 
for  the  appUcaUon  of  section  212(])(a),  and 
the  alien  spouse  and  minor  children  of  any 
such  alien  If  accompanying  htrg  or  following 
t«  Join  him." 

The  summary,  articles,  editorials,  and 
letters  presented  by  Mr.  Mondalk  are  as 
follows; 

The    Intxrnationai,    Beain    Daaix    Act    o» 
196a — A  SuMMAar 

A  Purpose — The  Congress  finds  that  the 
large-scale  drain  of  talented,  trained  per- 
sona from  the  developing  countries  Is  en- 
dangering world  peace  by  accentuating  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  countries,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  to  help  reduce  the 
brain  drain  from  those  developing  countries 
which :  ( 1 )  suffer  severe  adverse  effects  from 
it;  and  (3j  are  taking  strong  (tefw  to  deal 
with  It  by  providing  rewarding  professional 
opportunities  and  careers  for  their  own  na- 
tionals. 

B.  Grants  for  Special  Foreign  Student 
Programs — 45  million  Is  authorized  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  pilot 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  support  new  programs  of  instruction, 
training,  and  counseling  of  foreign  students 
aimed  at  relating  their  educational  expe- 
riences In  the  country  more  closely  to  the 
needs  of  their  homelands  and  occupational 
opportunities  there. 

C.  Aid  to  Developing  Countrlee  to  Increase 
OpportunlUee  for  Profeesional  and  Skilled 
Persons — (5  million  Is  authorized.  In  a  new 
Title  X  which  would  be  added  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  I9fll,  to  support  ex- 
perimental projects  aimed  at  Improved  utU- 
Izatlon  of  professional  and  skilled  nationals 
In  developing  countries,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  career  development. 

D.  Limited  Programs  to  Take  Account  ot 
Needs  of  Developing  Coiintries  In  our  Im- 
migration PoUcy,  In  AddlUon  to  Our  Own 
Needs.  The  President  Is  authorized  to  enter 
bilateral  agreements  with  psu-tlcular  devel- 
oping countries  which  are  themselves  mak- 
ing substantial  efforts  to  attack  the  causes 
of  the  brain  drain.  Such  agreement  shall 
relate  to  such  categortee  of  needed  profes- 
sional and  skilled  persons  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable, and  provide  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

1 )  That  some  or  all  students  from  such 
country  come  to  the  United  States  for  study- 
ing purposes  under  visas  which  require  them 
to  return  to  their  homelands  for  two  years 
before  becoming  eligible  for  permanent  ree- 
idence  in  the  United  States,  subject  to 
waiver  In  hardship  and  other  special  casee; 

3)  That  Immigration  of  certain  profes- 
sional or  skilled  persons  to  the  United 
Sutes  be  restricted.  In  cases  where  their 
home  country  has  a  very  severe  need  for 
their  services,  where  there  Is  substantial 
evidence  that  these  services  wlU  be  effectively 
uUUzed,  and  those  affected  will  have  good 
opportunities  for  career  development; 

3)  That  the  United  States  wUl  support 
contracto  entered  Into  between  developing 
countries  and  their  nationals  Imposing  rea- 
sonable conditions  relating  to  their  return 
home  after  a  stay  In  the  United  States,  by 
denying  immigrant  visas  to  those  who  vio- 
late reasonable  conditions  in  such  con- 
tracts: 

4)  That  there  be  established  an  Immigra- 
tion review  panel  composed  of  appropriate 
officials  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  con- 
tracting country  to  consult  on  matters  r«- 
latlng  to  the  administration  of  such  agree- 
ments and  to  advise  on  Individual  casea 
which  may  arise. 

In  all  cases,  special  consideration  woxild 
have  to  be  given  to  political  refugees  barred 
from  return  due  to  the  character  of  their 
home  gavemment. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  9,  1966] 

BaAix-DaAXN  CxzBis  or  Poor  Nations 

IirrxNsinxs 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

I  wrote  a  very  harsh  and  difficult  letter 
the  other  day.  I  rejected  flatly  the  request 
of  a  student  from  India  that  I  help  him 
change  his  status  In  the  United  States  to  that 
of  a  permanent  resident. 

I  explained  that  I  had  vowed  many  months 
ago  to  do  nothing  that  would  encourage  the 
flow  of  brains  and  skilled  manpower  away 
trom.  the  poor  nations  to  the  wealthy  ones. 

I  had  become  shocked  at  the  magnitude  of 
this  "brain  drain — disturbed  by  such  things 
as  Cornell  University  President  James  A. 
Perklna'  assertion  that  "over  90  percent  of 
Asian  student*  who  come  here  to  study  never 
return  home." 

I  felt  that  If  the  most  talented  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  i>oor  nations  con- 
tinue to  be  absorbed  by  the  rich  socletleB, 
we  shall  never  begin  to  close  the  standard -of- 
Ilvlng  gap  that  has  Americans  earning  $3,000 
per  person  annually  while  the  per-capita  In- 
come averages  only  $120  per  year  in  40  i>oor 
nations. 

Tet,  I  was  beginning  to  believe  a  couple 
of  friends  who  said  I  was  "harsh"  and  "lack- 
ing in  humanity"  In  the  case  of  the  Indian 
student  tmtll  I  read  a  recent  speech  by  Sen. 
Waltb  F.  Monsau,  D-Mlnn. 

With  an  Impressive  array  of  facts  and 
figures,  MoNSAi^  documented  the  "brain 
drain"  as  precisely  what  I  had  sensed  It  to 
be:  an  urgent  problem  that  counteracts  otrr 
foreign  aid  program  and  constitutes  a  real 
threat  to  future  world  peace. 

The  medical  and  public  health  needs  of 
all  the  poor  nations  are  acute.  Yet,  as  Mon- 
DALE  points  out,  10,974  of  the  41,102  residents 
and  Interns  In  U.8.  hospitals  are  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools — and  more  than 
8.000  of  them  are  from  developing  nations. 

These  nations  cannot  develop  satisfactor- 
ily without  higher  levels  of  sclentlflc  and 
technical  know-how.  Yet,  Mondalx  p>olnts 
out,  between  1956  and  1963,  2,868  scientists 
and  engineers  from  L.atln  America  and  4,114 
from  Asia  moved  permanently  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Mlnnesotan  points  out  that  progress  In 
one  aspect  of  foreign  pxallcy  has  added  sharp- 
ly to  the  "brain-drain"  problem.  In  fiscal 
1965,  when  the  old  immigration  law  with  Its 
discriminatory  national -origins  quota  system 
■was  In  effect,  64  people  came  here  from  In- 
dia under  the  professional  and  technical 
workers  preference  category.  But  In  the  year 
ending  this  June  30,  the  number  of  Indian 
Immigrants  In  tlha  category  was  1,750 — a 
3,200  percent  Increase. 

The  ntunber  of  Koreans  In  this  category 
rose  from  61  In  1M6  to  400  In  1966. 

The  rich  nations  are  giving  with  one  hand 
and  taking  with  another.  For  example,  from 
1962  to  1904,  our  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  paid  for  16,493  trainees 
from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  study 
an  average  of  nine  months  In  the  U.S.  These 
students  had  to  pledge  to  go  home  and  use 
their  new  skllla  there  for  at  least  two  years. 

However,  during  the  same  period  8,151 
other  Btudenta  from  these  same  continents 
changed  their  status  so  as  to  become  perma- 
nent reddenta  of  the  United  States. 

In  eome  butancea,  as  In  the  fleld  of  medi- 
cine, the  United  States  is  using  foreigners  to 
fill  needs  that  exist  becaxise  we  won't  train 
our  own  people.  Medical  experts  have  said 
that  if  the  11,000  foreigners  were  withdrawn 
from  Internships  in  the  n.S.  hospitals,  these 
Institutions  would  have  to  reduce  sharply 
their  servloe  to  patients. 

With  rsmarkable  restraint,  Uondalx  calls 
this  "a  national  disgrace." 

The  young  Ifinneeotan  emphasizes  that  we 
dont  want  to  return  to  the  old  discrimina- 
tory quota  system.     Nor  should  we  adopt 


policies  BO  Inflexible  that  they  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  many  students  gain  knowl- 
edge and  skills  here  that  are  simply  not  us- 
able, at  present.  In  their  home  countries. 

What  MOKDAI.E  urges  is  that  the  United 
States  (along  with  Canada,  Britain  and  other 
develoi>ed  nations)  pay  some  real  attention  to 
the  "brain  drain"  crisis.  Someone  needs  to 
take  some  hard  looks  at  the  practicality  of 
the  training  we  are  giving  many  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

The  governments  of  the  i>oor  nations 
ought  to  be  brought  Into  the  development  ol 
a  new,  sensible  program. 

Otherwise  we  shall  continue  giving  some 
foreign  aid  here  and  taking  away  some  hu- 
man resources  there — and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  the  gathering  crisis. 


IProm  the  St.  PaiU  Dispatch,  Sept.  9,  1966] 
VS.  "Brain  Drain"  Polict 

'When  Congress  changed  Immigration  laws 
to  favor  admittance  of  foreigners  with  Bp>e- 
clal  abilities  and  skills  as  a  replacement  for 
the  old  national  origins  system  there  was 
general  approval.  But  problems  have  de- 
velop>ed. 

Now,  says  Senator  Walter  Mondalk,  the 
United  States  is  draining  off  the  brainpxywer 
of  underdeveloped  nations  and  thereby  mak- 
ing it  harder  for  the  "havenot"  countries 
to  solve  their  own  p>roblems.  With  one  hand 
America  sends  technicians  and  educatc»^ 
abroad  to  stimulate  self  help,  but  with  the 
other  we  attract  native  talent  and  leadership 
from  the  reg^lons  which  need  it  most. 

This  situation,  MonD(Alk  believes,  has  be- 
come "one  of  the  major  forces  accentuating 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations." 
Yet  it  Is  a  stated  part  of  United  States  for- 
eign p>ollcy  to  narrow  this  g^p. 

He  ptoLnts  out  that  nearly  11. (XX)  of  the 
41,000  Interns  and  resident  pxhyslclans  In 
American  hoepltals  today  come  from  abroad, 
mostly  from  underdeveloped  nations  which 
have  greet  need  for  more  medical  p>ersonnel 
of  their  own.  In  theory  these  foreign  doc- 
tors are  continuing  their  education,  but 
many  never  go  back  home.  Thus  the  world's 
richest  nation  is  robbing  the  poorer  coun- 
tries of  talent  because  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  educate  enough  physicians  for  Its 
own  requirements.  This  medical  manp>ower 
situation  does  not  arise  from  the  Immigra- 
tion law  changes,  but  is  an  indication  of 
what  Is  hapi>enlng  in  other  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional fields. 

MoNnALz  propxoeee  development  of  official 
American  p>oUcles  to  counteract  the  "brain 
drain."  such  as  requiring  p>er8ons  here  under 
student  visas  to  return  to  their  home  na- 
tions for  a  minimum  of  two  years  before 
applying  for  permanent  admittance  as  Im- 
migrants. "A  balance  must  be  struck,"  he 
says,  "between  this  problem  and  the  freedom 
of  the  indi'vldual  who  wishes  to  come  to 
our  shores." 

The  underdevelc»j)ed  nations  themselves 
have  re8p>on6lbllltles  to  encourage  their  na- 
tive talent  to  serve  home  needs,  but  some 
modification  of  American  policies  also  Is 
indicated. 

The  "Low  Down" — From  the  Congrxssionai, 
Rbcord  :  U.S.  Hospitals  Depend  on  Forxigk 
Brain  Drain 

Senator  W.  F.  Moitoalx  (Minn.)  .  .  .  "The 
large-scale  migration  of  talented  profes- 
sional people  from  (the  developing)  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States  and  other  ad- 
vanced nations  threatens  one  of  the  para- 
mount objectives  of  our  fwelgn  policy — re- 
ducing the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  brain  drain  Is  particularly  severe  in 
medicine 

"One  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  O, 
Halsey  Hunt  of  the  Educational  Council  for 
Foreign   Medical   Oradtutes,   was   published 
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la  Um  April  1966  Issue  of  Federation  Bul- 
lAtln.  H«  cii«8  me  suggeriag  fact  thAi.  oc- 
conUng  to  tne  uteat  Sgurea,  10.974  out  of 
ii.103  :n:era«  aud  realdanta  working  In 
Amarlcan  hospitals  are  graduates  of  foreign 
iDedlcal  gch(x>U.     Ur.  Uant  continues. 

"  'It  U  a  depreoslng  and  humbling  experi- 
ence for  all  .Anierlcau  doctor  to  visit  a  medi- 
cai  scbool  in  one  of  the  under-industrialized 
countne.H  if  \»\a.  to  have  tiLs  host  open  me 
conversation  with  a  bland  statement  ttiat 
"Tou  people  lu  tne  United  States,  and  your 
hospitals  couldn  t  ?et  along  without  our  doc- 
tors." and  to  realize  that  at  the  present  time 
tbU  is  indeed  a  fact  ' 

"'II  the  11.000  foreign  graduates  who  are 
now  occupying  internships  and  residencies 
In  United  States  hospitals  were  to  be  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  many  United  States  hos- 
pitals would  be  forced  to  curtail  sharply  their 
services  tf)  patients 

"Another   report   on    the    brain   drain 
by  Dr    Kelly   M.    West   of   the   University  of 
Oklahoma     Schcjol      of     Medicine      .   .  con- 
cludes 

"  'aome  countrlee  such  as  Korea  Greece. 
and  Peru  are  losing  substantial  portions  of 
their  very  limited  medical  manpower  thro\igh 
ntgratlon  ti>  the  United  States  The  Imml. 

gratton  of  foreign  graduatm  now  accounts 
for  a  substantial  percentage  1 18  per  cent  i  of 
the  annual  additions  to  the  US  medical  pro- 
fMslon.  Ws  wiHjld  have  to  build  and  oper- 
ate about  la  medical  schotils  to  produce  the 
manpower  being  derived  through  immigra- 
tion 1  appT'ixlmately  1.300  per  yean  The 
dollar  value  per  year  of  this  "foreign  aid" 
to  the  United  States  approxlraatelv  equals 
tha  total  cost  i<f  all  medical  aid.  private  and 
public,  to  foreign  nations.' 

"We  should  be  planning  now  to  move  to- 
ward a  situation  where  the  richest  nation  In 
the  world  is  able  to  meet  its  own  medical 
naeda.  Then  when  we  invite  doctors  from 
developing  nations  to  this  country,  we  can 
ooncentraie  on  providing  them  with  trrJii- 
Inc  to  handle  the  problems  they  will  face 
apon  returning  home." 

A    CK.^SSBOOTS    COMMrNT 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  iznpro  'ed 
medical  services  in  the  developing  countr  ee. 

However,  a  quick  look  at  me  need  for  im- 
proved medical  services  in  this  coxintry, 
might  b«  In  order 

The  U  3  Department  of  Public  Health 
could  undoubtedly  furnish  a  long  list  of 
communities  in  the  United  States  without 
medical  services  of  dny  kind,  or  services  too 
distant  to  be  ol  any  Immediate  beneQt 

Our  medical  expansion  plan  should.  ^- 
decd,  correct  the  br.iln  drain  The  p  an 
should  ilso  provide  enough  doctors  to  re- 
store tne  word.  "housecaU."  to  the  English 
language     -J    C 

(Ptom  the  Erie  i  Pa  i  Times.  Sept  ia.  19661 
Robbing    the    PrioB 

In  a  rf^-enn  '«pe«v;-.'i  Senator  Wa:  tt.s  P 
MoNDALi  (D-Mlnn  i  'lutllnes  an  urg«nt 
problem  that  ixjunteracts  much  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program 

This  Is  the  brain  drain",  the  contlnucus 
flow  of  the  best  brains  from  the  und»- 
developed  areas  of  the  world   to  the  US 

The  lure  Is  obvious — the  good  life"  as  It 
la  lived  here 

But  this  continuous  draining  o{  me  beet 
t^tant  away  from  the  areas  which  need  It 
bMily  poses  a  serious  mre«t  to  future  world 


Take  the  area  of  public  health  Medical 
needs  uf  the  pour  naUoos  are  tremendous 
Tet.  Senator  Mi  no/U.i  p<Aa(a  out  that  10.^74 
Q<  U>»  41  lO-i  rceldeuts  and  Interns  in  U  S 
hospitals  are  graduates  of  foreign  medloai 
ecboQto — with  more  than  a.OOO  of  them  from 
daraloptng  naUoos 

Poor,  underdeveloped  nations  b»dlr  need 
technical  skill  Yet.  Senator  Monoalx  de- 
eUrw,  between  19S6  and  19«3.  3,8M  sclentUta 


and  engineers  from  Latin  American  and  4,114 
from  Asia  moved  permanently  to  the  United 
States 

The  new.  enlightened  Immigration  law 
parsed  by  me  U  S.  has  added  to  me  problem. 

As  Seiuitc  r  MoNOALB  notes.  In  H.ical  li>6£. 
when  the  old  Imxnlgratlon  law  with  Its  dis- 
criminatory national  origins  quota  system 
wj^  In  effect.  34  p«opIe  came  here  from  India 
under  the  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers preference  category 

But  In  the  year  ending  last  June  30.  the 
number  of  Indian  Immigrants  In  this  cate- 
gory was  1.750  The  number  of  Koreans  in 
this  category  rose  from  51  In  1965  to  4O0  in 
1966. 

At  me  same  Ume  the  US  Is  sending  Its 
talented  young  fjeople  out  to  underdeveloped 
regions  as  part  of  the  Peace  Corpw.  It  Is  lur- 
uig — not  intentionally  but  In  fact--  the  tal- 
ented   of   tiatloos   It    Is   !ieeklng    to   help 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  medi- 
cine 

Because  not  enough  young  Americans  are 
going  through  medical  school,  the  US.  la 
using  foreign   doctors  to  All  the  gap. 

The  richest  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world  isn't  training  enough  young  doctors  of 
Its  own  so  It  Is  luring  off  the  beat  the  under- 
developed nations  produce,  even  though 
these  same  foreign  dixrtors  are  desperately 
needed  In  their  own  countries. 

Senator  Mondaj-b  calls  mis  a  "national  dis- 
grace '  and  It  Is  certainly  something  for 
Americana  to  think  about. 

(Prom    me    Minneapolis    Tribune.    Oct.    10, 
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Bbain   Dbain"  Is  Obowino  Conctbn  in 

.S<:iUTH     AMEStTA 

( By  David  Mazlel 

BtrcNOS  AtBXS,  Abcbntina  — South  America 
slowly  15  being  sapped  of  its  most  valuable 
resource — educated,  skilled  manpower 

In  growing  numbers,  scientists,  techni- 
cians, engineers,  teachers  and  prijfesalonal 
p>eople  are  leaving  melr  countries.  Most  of 
them  are  headed  for  me  United  States. 

This  is  the  "brain  drain"  that  Is  causing 
growing  concern  In  both  North  and  South 
.America 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
^OAS)  has  scored  me  exodus  of  talent,  point- 
ing out  that  It  was  someming  development 
countries  could  not  afford 

Sen.  Waltb  P.  Mont>ai.b.  D-Mlnn  ,  re- 
cently noted  me  paradox  of  America's  send- 
ing aid  tu  underdeveloped  nations  and  men 
taking  back  melr  skilled  workers 

OffijiaU  of  the  AlUanc«  for  Progress  have 
said  one  of  the  tnajor  roadblocks  Ln  the 
path  of  the  Alliance  was  the  lack  of  hunian 
resources  In  Latin  American  nations — the 
shortage  of  men  and  women  who  could  carry 
out  projects 

But  the  "brain  drain"  is  proving  easier  to 
point  out  than  to  plug,  as  experience  m 
Argentina  shows. 

Argentina,  with  Ite  well  developed  syst.<?m 
of  higher  education,  probably  Is  the  hardest 
hit  South  American  country  In  terms  of 
numerical  toeses  U.8  Department  of  Jus- 
tice figure*  ».':ow  that.  In  the  last  15  years. 
15,937  specialists  emigrated  fr'>m  Argentina 
to  the  United  States  alone  (It's  mought 
that  up  t.5  ICiMX)  more  have  gone  to  Europe 
.ind  elsewhere  ) 

.\ppn:ixlmKteJy  46  per  cent  of  moee  were 
t«chn;clans  and  pnifeaalonal  p«oplc.  40  per 
oeot  skilled  workers  and  15  p>er  oent  high- 
level  admlnlstratori 

More  ♦pecllcaliy  stud.es  In  omcr  coun- 
T'.cs  ,::il.  A'cd  'li.!'-  the  greates*  extxlus  has 
oeeii  :iy  englueers.  d<.>oU)r8  and  aurees 
econ  imists.  electronic  experts  and  nie- 
::hanlca. 

The  drain  is  increasing  In  i960  fewer 
than  3(X)  Argentine  toci^n. clans  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  while  last  year  the  figure 
was  3,133 


In  Argentina  mere  has  been  some  off- 
setting "brain  gain"— Immigration  from 
omer  countries.  But.  lu  recent  years,  me 
losses  considerably  have  outnumbered  me 
gains 

Putting  a  price  tag  on  this  is  difficult. 
But  It's  estimated  that  Argentina  loses 
i  10.000  to  $20,000  on  each  emigrant  in  coet 
of  government-flnanced  schooling  alone. 

More  Important,  and  far  more  expensive 
in  the  long  run  is  the  loss  of  highly  skilled 
people  on  whom  Latin  America's  future 
depend 

Why  does  a  doctor  decide  to  stay  In  the 
United  Stat«8  after  originally  going  for  only 
a  year  or  two?  Why  does  a  young  mathe- 
nnatlclan  prefer  to  teach  In  a.  North  American 
university  or  an  engineer  want  to  work  for 
a  US.  firm? 

One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  is  higher 
wages  A  beginning  engineer  can  double  me 
«4  000  annual  salary  he  might  get  In  Argen- 
tina A  professor  can  nvake  considerably 
more  than  the  $400  a  month  he  earns  mere. 

Another  factor  is  working  conditions.  Re- 
.^earch  facilities  are  belter  In  the  United 
Statee.  and  there  Is  an  opp>ortunlty  to  work 
alongside  !i  greater  number  orf  outstanding 
men  In  specific  fields 

The  feeling  of  stability  and  the  nonln- 
volvement  of  U  S  schools  and  Institutions  In 
political  fights  Is  an  Important  lure  In  Ar- 
gentina today.  Government  interference 
with  Argentina  universities  drove  out  hun- 
dreds of  frtctilty  memberB  during  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Juan  Perun  aJid  Is  threatening 
to  do  the  SHme  now 

Even  cupld  Is  a  culprit  Many  persons 
who  leave  home  with  the  Int-entlon  of  re- 
turning marry  an  American  and  stay  in  the 
United  States 

But  of  all  the  causes  the  most  important 
Is  an  "Intangible"  one.  according  to  Maniiel 
Sadosky  director  of  me  Institute  of  Cal- 
culus and  former  vice-dean  of  the  University 
of  Buenoe  Aires  School  of  Exact  Sciences. 

"Certainly,  part  of  the  problem  Is  eico- 
notntc,  •  says  Sadoeky  "But  that's  not  the 
mo»t  important  reason  'Whnt  matters  more 
Is  personal  and  Intellectual  s;iti»f action  We 
must  give  our  young  people  a  chance  to  ap- 
ply what  they've  learned  and  to  do  work  with 
dignity  " 

To  lure  emigrants  back.  Argentina  has 
been  offering  fellowships  and  generous  tax 
exemptions,  such  as  the  right  to  bring  in  a 
$4,000  car 

A  few  hundred  people  have  returned  but 
prospects  of  reclaiming  large  numbers  are 
not  good 

To  keep  students  from  leaving,  other  tac- 
tics are  being  used 

Scholarships  for  overeas  study  limit  the 
students'  time  abroad  and  require  their  re- 
turn to  Argentina  The  difficulty  Is  that 
many  make  contacts  while  abroad  and  return 
tc  the  United  States  as  emigrants  after  put- 
ting m  their  mandat<3ry  time 

The  drain  of  talent  could  be  halted  at  me 
other  end  of  the  pipe — In  the  United  States, 
but  that  seems  unlikely  to  happen  at 
present  In  fact.  United  States  laws  have 
liberalized  to  facilitate  inunlgratlon  of  tech- 
nlclnns 

I  Prom    the    Porelgn    Service    Journal, 

Apr    19651 

PtiRxiGN    Students     Exchange    ob 

IVtMICR-ATION? 

I  By  Gregory  Henderson  i 
There  Is  much  talk  of  the  "brain  drain  " 
;>f  English  scientists  to  American  institu- 
tions. Sometimes.  Indeed,  the  Impreesion 
given  Is  that  this  drainage  Is  a  wholly  Brit- 
ish pbeaomenon.  In  fact,  me  most  serlovis 
drain  is  from  underdeveloped  countries 
What  is  more,  there  Is  every  prospect  that  It 
will  shortly  Increase 

In  1965  the  Johnson  Administration  Is  ex- 
pected   to    propoee    again    the    immigration 


bill  not  acted  on  by  the  la«t  session  of 
Congress.  This  bill  aims  at  revising  an  im- 
migration quota  system  admittedly  anti- 
quated. It  contains  many  Improvements. 
Its  central  feature  is  the  reduction  by  twenty 
per  cent  each  year  for  four  years  of  the 
I>resent  iinnua!  quoUi  for  each  area  and  the 
addition  of  these  quota  numbers  to  an  over- 
all reserve  distributable  to  countries  whose 
demand  for  Immigration  has  not  been  met. 
Up  to  50';  of  such  distributed  numbers 
may  go  to  "qualified  quota  Immigrants  capa- 
able  of  performing  specified  functions  for 
which  a  shortage  of  employable  and  willing 
persons  exist  In  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

This  change  sounds  most  reasonable.  Yet 
It  will  greatly  Increase  the  already  painful 
draining  away  to  ourselves  of  the  very  skills 
needed  by  the  emerging  nations  In  order  to 
better  themselves.  For  prominent  among 
the  nations  whose  quotas  have  been  Insufll- 
iient  are  those  very  lesser-developed  nations 
we  have  sought  to  aid  Addedly  painful  has 
been  the  fact  that  this  already  serious  draln- 
■.se  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  effected  in 
•:.e  fair  name  of  "international  exchange." 

Firm  facts  on  the  non-return  of  foreign 
students  are  almost  Impossible  to  obtain. 
The  US  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  keeps  Information  on  those  convert- 
ing to  permanent  residence  but  does  not 
break  its  stJitistlcs  down  by  nationality.  It 
:tcknowledges.  however,  that  "student  Im- 
mlgranti"  are  numerous,  especially  from 
Asia.  Many  other  InstltutlonB  concerned 
with  e.xch.inge  arc  dlstre.ssed  about  me  prob- 
lem but  have  not  given  It  voice  and  action. 

the    rate    or    RETURN    OF    roREICN    STUDENTS 

silence  and  obscurity  notwithstanding, 
many  emerging  countries  are  having  great 
(lifflcultles  getting  their  students  home. 
state  Department  sources  say  mat  the  rate 
o.'  return  of  Chinese  students,  from  Taiwan. 
Hong  Kong  and  Chinese  minorities  In  South- 
>-Kst  Asia,  who  numbered  5,410  at  the  end 
of  the  1963-64  academic  year,  probably  runs 
no  higher  than  6-7%,  If  that  high.  Es- 
pecially few  of  the  3,057  from  Taiwan  Itself 
return.  China  has  for  years  been  one  of  the 
three  largest  senders  of  foreign  students  to 
the  United  States;  a  rate  of  approximately 
this  proportion  on  a  figure  of  this  dimension 
maintained  as  It  generally  has  been,  for  some 
^fteen  years,  means  that  perhape  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  students  have  settled 
here  permanently;  some  2.000  because  perma- 
nent residents  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1963.  The  loss  of  the  Chinese  mainland  haa! 
nf  course,  seriously  curtailed  their  oppor- 
tunities Yet  I  have  observed  Important  Jobs 
in  Taiwan  crying  to  be  filled,  while  former 
Ciiiuese  students,  now  fully  trained  In  these 
nelds,  we.-e  holding  down  "lucrative  employ- 
ment In  American  industry. 

Korea,  for  years  one  of  the  top  seven  pro- 
viders of  students,  has  sent,  according  to  a 
recent  American-Korean  Foundation  report 
'almost  8.000"  students  to  the  United  States 
■"■nee  1946  of  whom  an  estimated  800  have  re- 
turned to  Korea.  Some  2,411  Koreans  are 
listed  by  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation   (HE)    as   still    in    student   status   In 

1964.  Some  4.800  Korean  students  would 
thus  appear  to  be  nonreturneee.  Upwards 
ft  800  have  been  "adjusted"  in  the  last  two 
}ears  alone  Informal  IndlcaUons  show  that 
this  low  return  rate  Is  currently  falling  still 
further  Indeed,  the  wholesale  importation 
'  r  .students'  families  from  Korea  Is  now  in- 
C'easlng. 

Iran,  long  one  of  tlie  Ave  or  six  largest 
•undent  contributors  '*lth  2.634  students 
l.jted  by  HE,  has  also  suffered  severe  dlfllcul- 
i:es  The  Embassy  of  Iran,  whose  concern 
li  i.s  led  to  the  maintenance  of  a  special  stu- 
tlent  ofBce,  Informally  admltB  that  the  actual 
lumber  of  her  students  here  Is  much  larger 
th  m  2,824— probably  twice  as  much  or 
more.  One  experienced  Cultural  Attache  at 
a  Near  Eastern  embasey  in  Washington  said 


before  a  recent  conference  on  development 
that  "of  Iran's  6,000  students  in  mis  coun- 
try only  50%  are  returning."  A  similar  per- 
centage of  Lebanon's  800  students  or  recent 
students  stay  here  permanently.  The  prob- 
lem has  for  decades  concerned  India,  second- 
largest  foreign  student  contributor;  the 
Philippines,  parOcularly  in  regard  to  medi- 
cal interns  and  residents,  of  which  she  is  the 
world's  largest  contributor  to  U.S.  hospitals 
(1.687);  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Colombia.  Argen- 
tina, Ecuador.  Greece,  Jordan,  and  to  a  lesser 
but  still  painful  degree,  many  others. 

The  challenge  of  drain  has  of  course 
evoked  some  response.  Many  concerned  na- 
tions have  tried  one  technique  after  another 
to  curb  the  flow,  but  their  embassies  have 
been  frustrated.  A  foreign  government  can 
put  no  stamp  in  a  student  passport  which 
will  prevent  him  from  settling  in  the  US. 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  even  removing 
the  passport  or  ending  Its  validity  have  not 
availed.  Persuasion  is  usually  equally  un- 
successful. The  lure  of  the  dollar  and  of 
research  Is  greater.  Sedulous  In  preventing 
"unfair  competition"  among  ourselves,  we 
place  no  restraint  on  our  efforts  to  bid  with 
all  our  resources  against  less  fortunate  na- 
tions tor  their  own  citizens. 

Even  without  me  added  Incentive  of  re- 
laxed Immigration,  the  future  proml.<=es 
Increase,  not  control,  of  this  process.  We 
are  now  Inheriting  from  Vietnam  the  prob- 
lem of  her  expatriate  Intellectuals  which 
was  once  Prance's.  As  revolutions  and  coups 
overthrow  more  of  Africa's  and  other  new 
regimes,  more  students  will  wish  to  remain 
Our  intention  to  help  emerging  nations  will 
be  Increasingly  compromised.  Our  govern- 
ment's left  hand  Is  heedless  of  its  right.  We 
give  aid  to  China,  Korea,  India,  and  Iran 
with  the  one  and  take  their  best-trained  men 
away  with  the  other.  Our  universities  do  no 
better  than  the  government:  even  while 
students  of  development  decry  our  failures 
to  help  emerging  nations  successfully  and 
their  colleagues  sign  on  as  foreign  technical 
assistants,  the  Foreign  Student  Advisor  be- 
wails the  non-return  of  trainees  to  the  lands 
they  should  help.  Pew  universities,  great  or 
small,  do  not  share  in  mis  pattern. 

SCIENTISTS   ANT)   DOCTORS 

The  situation  Is  especially  serious  with 
foreign  scientists.  The  Yugoslav  scientist. 
Dr.  Steven  Dedljer,  has  recently  observed 
that  "between  15  and  30  of  the  120  countries 
Of  the  world,  with  less  man  one-third  of  Its 
population,  possess  practically  all  of  Us 
science,"  spending  95%  of  the  world's  re- 
search and  development  funds  and  reaping 
most  of  the  benefits  merefrom.  .Some  100 
of  the  world's  nations  have  "either  in  an 
absolute  or  In  a  relatively  but  very  signifi- 
cant sense,  no  science."  The  problem  of 
development  Is  linked  to  that  of  indigenous 
science  and  the  problem  of  scientific  under- 
development is  closely  coupled  with  the  non- 
returning  student  problem. 

Ironically,  many  students  from  emerging 
nations  enter  science  In  the  United  States 
not  in  order  to  raise  the  levels  of  their  own 
science-starved  countries  but  because  they 
know  from  experience  mat  such  training 
leads  to  Job  offers  and  permnnent  statiis 
Scientific  studies  have,  in  other  words,  be- 
come for  many  a  device  not  for  development 
but  for  immigration.  Recent  UNESCO  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  43,000  foreign  scientists 
and  engineers — almost  ten  a  day — immi- 
grated to  the  U.S.  from  foreign  countries 
from  1949  through  1961.  Chile's  Ambassador 
Gutl6rrez-OllV08,  dUmayed  that  the  US 
Is  faoldlng  In  Jobs  1.556  of  South  America's 
engineers  and  313  of  her  chemists.  Is  calling 
for  action  In  this  field. 

I  vividly  remember  the  first  electrical  engi- 
neers we  sent  from  Korea  In  1949.  One  ended 
up  at  WesUnghouee,  another  at  General 
Electric:  a  thlid  we  did  not  send  is  now  a 
Columbia  professor.     They  have  since  been 


Joined  here  by  several  dozen  more  Our  aid 
program  has  to  make  up  for  them.  Ameri- 
cans with  no  better  engineering  training 
than  these  Korean  graduates  but  speaking  no 
Korean,  devoid  of  either  knowledge  of,  or 
Interest  In.  Korea,  or  Its  culture,  are  sent 
to  advise  U.S.  AID'S  electrical  projects  in 
Korea  They  receive  high  salaries,  live  be- 
hind bart>ed  wire,  subsist  on  artificial  PX  and 
Commissary  support  and  last  all  of  two  or 
three  years. 

The  medical  situation  Is  worse,  although 
here  the  problem  arises  after  inUl,iI  medical 
training.  Dr.  Ward  Darley  In  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Medical  Assolcatlon  has  ob- 
served that  "in  the  years  from  1950  to  1960 
almost  10,000,  approximately  12''^  of  the 
country's  licentiates  in  medicine,  were  train- 
ed In  foreign  medical  schools,"  and  "in  1960, 
1,400  foreign-trained  physicians  were  added. 
or  18'  of  the  total  number  of  licentiates 
for  that  year"  Though  all  these  entered 
under  Visitor  Exchange  visas  and  were  thus 
constrained  to  leave  me  US.  for  at  least  two 
years  after  a  maximum  period  of  five  years  of 
study,  the  Biu-eau  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization between  1958  and  !96;3  gave  3.636 
waivers  permitting  them  to  remain  in  the 
U.S. 

Dr.  H  Van  Zlle  Hyde,  former  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  International  Health  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  observed  in  the  June 
1963  Issue  of  this  Review  that  under  the 
Education  and  Exchange  Pno^^ram,  other 
countries  in  effect  maintain  the  equivalent 
of  three  medical  schools  to  satisfy  U.S  domes- 
tic medical  care  demands;  that  in  1961.  the 
U.S.  absorbed  Into  Its  permanent  medical 
structure  almost  one-third  of  the  medical 
graduates  of  that  year  from  Greece.  TTiere 
are  more  American -trained  Iranian  doctors 
in  New  York  than  In  all  of  Iran.  Korea. 
over  one-half  of  whose  counties  have  not  a 
single  doctor  with  modern  medical  training, 
provides  twenty  anaesthesiologists  for  the 
staff  of  one  East  Coast  American  hospital 
alone. 

These  losses  do  not  stop  with  health  and 
engineering.  The  intellectuals  we  take  are 
the  people  whose  presence,  withdrawn  from 
homes,  neighborhoods,  shops,  voting  booths, 
newspaper  columns,  clubs,  and  tea  rooms  of 
their  own  lands,  deprives  us  of  the  communi- 
cation the  societies  of  the  emerging  nations 
so  desperately  need  with  the  more  developed 
world.  More  than  our  own  citizens,  these 
should  be  the  communicants  of  the  exF>er!- 
ence  of  America  and  of  democratic  life,  in 
a  depth  and  variety  that  only  those  living 
here  for  years— not  foreigners  traveling 
through,  or  Americans  expressing  U.S  -born 
thoughts  abroad  in  a  foreign  tongue — can 
Impart. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE 

The  causes  and  the  cure  for  this  problem 
are  complex  Only  a  few  ideas  can  be  indi- 
cated here 

First  among  mese  is  honesty.  If.  after 
every  consideration,  we  still  feel' that,  in  an 
Imperfect  world,  we  have  reason  to  seek  an 
immigration  program  which  attracts  me 
trained  men  of  emerging  nations,  let  us 
have  one  But  let  us  argue  for  it  op>en!y.  let 
us  call  it  by  its  correct  name,  issue  immi- 
grant visas  for  It.  and  administer  it  as  such. 
Let  us  stop  concealing  an  immigration  pro- 
gram under  our  student  and  international 
exchange  programs.  The  pending  Inxmlgra- 
tlon  bill  does  at  least  fulfill  mis  minimal 
requirement. 

Next,  we  can  insist  that  our  own  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  provide  us 
with  full  statistics  on  each  country's  na- 
tionals entering  since  1946  on  student  or 
exchange  visitors  visas  and  tell  us  what  is 
the  present  status  of  each. 

Exchange  programs  with  countries  con- 
sistently exporting  their  trained  students 
can  be  tightened  or.  If  Improvement  is  not 
made,    eliminated    except    in    special    cases. 
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Parmiti  to  «tay  tor  "pracUcaJ  ixalnlrLg  '  foi- 
lowlnf  graduation  can  and  should  t>«  tinned 
by  tb*  i>ro«p«ctlTe  employea:  or.  If  their  pres- 
ent wldeapnad  abuM  la  aoC  ■topf>«d,  ellml- 
iiAtad  entirely  Uore  empbacU  tdmj  h*T«  to 
b«  put  CD  training  atudenta  abroad  rather 
th&n  In  the  United  State*.  Kntrajxc*  re- 
quirements for  the  foreign  student  should 
tf  ralaed  When  requeat*  for  prolongation 
Of  study  for  advanced  degrvea  are  coade.  unl- 
varalUea  should  aak  for  eTldence  on  how 
•uch  training  at  that  level  wUl  be  u**d  in 
th«  student's  home  country.  Plnally  ad- 
mlaalons  should  be  more  and  more  re«tr;:t«d 
to  foreigners  p»st  the  undergraduate  level 
•o  that  the  lurea  to  stay  In  America  wUl  be 
ootintered  by  a  maturer  mind  better 
grounded   in   his  own  home  culture 

In  the  process,  we  shall  have  to  eiamlne 
our  own  educational  system  and  ask  why  it 
app«ar«  to  be  falling  to  prepare  foreljinera 
for  the  pr'jblems  they  will  face  on  return 
If  we  want  to  be  a  teacher  for  the  world,  we 
■lULll  have  to  prepare  student*  for  more 
ttWQ   our  own  conditions. 

More  Important  and  far  more  complex  are 
th*  positive  things  we  should  do  to  help  our 
for«lfn  graduate*  win  the  lm{x>rt&nt  places 
they  deserve  In  the  development  of  their 
own  countrlee.  The  intractability  of  the 
problems  they  face  doea  not  allow  us  simply 
to  tell  themi  to  "go  home"  nor  would  doing 
■o  be  within  our  best  traditions.  We  cannot 
•Ten  assume  that  such  graduates,  unaided. 
can  always  And  their  own  Jobs  and  oare  for 
tbemselvea.  If  we  consider  our  foreign  grad- 
iiatiw  assets  for  economic  development  which 
Ic  alao  In  our  interest,  then  we  should  enter 
the  new  territory  of  helping  them  even  after 
their  return. 

We  are  not  weaponless  for  this  AID  has 
■carcely  started  to  work  on  this  problem 
We  sent  up  institute*  overseas,  we  have 
educational  Influence,  both  public  and  priv- 
ate, and  we  have  great  Influence  thrt  ugh 
our  AID  programs,  which  we  have  res  X)n- 
•Iblllty  to  administer  with  efBclency  We 
also  have  money  and  may.  eventually,  have 
to  consider  "return  scholarships  '  II  In- 
creasing specialists  from  such  oountrlea  Im- 
migrate we  cotild  consider  a  special  I'eace 
Corps  effort,  additional  to  that  we  now  have, 
to  utilize  their  services  of  two  or  three  years 
In  their  native  countries. 

Human  happtnese  and  freedom  of  choice 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  should.  In- 
stead, be  extended  rather  than  parcelled  out 
to  a  few  Individuals.  Millions  are  lon^ng 
to  break  the  bonds  of  their  own  poverty 
and  frustration,  not  Just  the  suppliant  be- 
fore our  deeks.  He  chose  freely  and  his 
obolce  was  to  enter  not  for  permanent  but 
for  tempKirary  purpose  Por  all  our  sakes 
be  should  itick  to  that  choice 

None  of  this  is  eary.  nor  wtu  It  solve  all 
problems  Hopefully  it  will  allevlat*  a  near- 
scandalous  situation  International  and  In- 
ter-organlzatiDnal  effort  will  be  ne»Kled  t(,< 
•Oli>e  It  Foreign  embassls*.  foreign  student 
adTlsors.  the  Institute  for  International 
■ducatlon.  the  Exchange  Program  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Immigration  and 
naturalization  Service  the  Amertc-an  Medical 
Association,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  foreign  student  as- 
sociations, the  H'jman  Resources  Staff  of 
AID  and  even  the  Peace  Corps  could  place 
ttielr  resources  behind  solutions.  They 
■hould — and  will — be  sympathetic  to  the  for- 
•ign  student  caught  in  the  mysterious  tides 
which  rip  between  advanced  and  emerging 
nations.  Our  Intention  Is  not  to  be  stern. 
for  the  foreign  student's  job  is  one  of  the 
hardest  of  the  modem  world  Our  aim 
rtiould  be  to  help  him  serve  his  own  lands 
profitably  and  with  full  pride  If  we  so 
q>proach  the  task  we  will  find  cooperation 

Our  belief  in  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  emerging  nation  demands  both  under- 
standing and  self-dlsclpUne.     Our  new  Im- 


migration Increases  the  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  Is  this  belief  great  enough 
for  us  to  sacrifice  the  vested  interests  we 
seem  to  be  acquiring  In  retaining  the  for- 
eign student'  And  our  foreign  graduates 
have  a  question  to  ask  themselves  Is  their 
belief  great  enough  to  Inspire  a  recommit- 
ment to  their  own  lands? 

SCPTKMBXa   8.  1»6«. 
Hon    W»LTXB  F    MONBAt,*. 

US    Seruxte 

Deab  StNAToR  MoNDAi-«  I  reftd  your  speech 
on  the  brain  drain"  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  satisfaction  It  seems  to  me  a  just 
and  comprehensive  review  of  a  complicated 
problem,  and  I  believe  you  have  performed  a 
significant  public  service  by  calling  attention 
to  it. 

I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  call  on  you 
at  the  appropriate  times  for  advice  on  this 
matter  and  for  p>arttclpatlon  In  some  of  the 
meetings  we  are  holding  about  It.  We  should 
be  In  your  debt  If  your  schedule  f>ermltted 
you  to  come 

Sincerely, 

CHAai.ss  Pkaisjicix. 

Association  or  Ambsican 

MjmicAL  CoLLKccs. 
Wojhtnffton.  DC  .September  15,  1968 
Hon   Waltdi.  F.  Monoalb. 
US.  Senate. 
Wathirigton,  D  C 

Dka«  Senator  Mundali  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  9  with  the  attached 
copy  of  your  speech  on  the  "Brain  Drain."  I 
have  also  r««l  with  great  Interest  your  ad- 
dress of  September  9  with  the  excellent 
bibliographic  material  which  It  Included 
You  have  very  appropriately  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  a  problem  which  Ls 
very  possibly  the  most  significant  and  ne- 
glected social  Issue  of  our  tlme«  My  only 
conunent  at  this  moment  Is  that  you  have 
been  If  anything  rather  conservative,  as  you 
probably  know.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  all 
of  us  are  underestimating  rather  than 
exaggerating 

Most  of  my  time  Is  now  being  spent  on 
the  foreign  medical  graduate  problem.  Cur- 
rently I  am  working  with  a  panel  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  National  Health 
Manpower  which  has  been  asked  to  study 
the  question  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  which  will  report  next  year 
to  the  President  The  panel  had  Its  first 
meeting  on  September  li  and  will  continue 
to  meet  for  a  number  of  months  During 
this  time  we  will  initiate  a  number  of  studies 
which  will  provide  us  with  both  data  and 
Judgments  which  are  of  critical  importance 
to  any  successful  remedial  action  I  am  also 
Initiating  a  fairly  long-term  review  of  the 
foreign  medical  graduates  who  trained  In  the 
United  States  and  have  returned  ut  their 
own  countries  My  reap>onslbllttles  Include 
an  advisory  role  with  AID  through  which  I 
hope  to  have  a  favorable  Influence  on  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  health  manpower  prob- 
lems of  developing  countries  Although  this 
Is  Jtist  a  partial  list  of  my  Involvement,  you 
win  aee  that  I  have  good  reason  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  attention  which  you  have 
been  giving  to  this  very  complex  Issue 

.Mthough  an  increasing  number  of  people 
are  concerned  with  the  brain  drain  and  other 
less  obvious  defects  In  our  current  practices. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion without  a  great  change  in  understanding 
and  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  educators,  pro- 
fessional leaders,  and  members  of  Congress. 
Many  of  us  were  disappointed  when  the  In- 
ternational Health  .*ct  was  held  up  In  the 
Rules  Committee  because  It  made  very  good 
sense  and  the  International  Education  Act. 
at  least  by  Implication,  excludes  medical 
education 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  un 


sure  much  can  be  gained  by  further  discus- 
sion   If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance,  pleas* 
feel  free  to  call  on  us 
Totirs  very  truly. 

HaSOLO    MABOtTLnES.  M  D.. 

Associate  Director. 

National  Association  ro«  PomcN 

Student  AfTAias. 
Washington,  DC  ,  September  18,  1968. 
Hon.  Waltek  F.  Mondalx, 
Se^uitor  from  Minnesota. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC 

Dbab  Sij*ato8  Mondal*;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  and  note  of  September 
8,  together  with  a  copy  of  your  recent  speech 
to  'ho  Senate,  "The  Brain  Drain  from  De- 
veloping Countries". 

You  have  presented  the  problem  of  the 
brain  drain  accurately  and  forcefully,  and 
your  five  proposals  for  dealing  with  It.  If 
carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  work  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned,  both  In  the 
United   States   and   abroad. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  send  a  copy  of 
your  speech  to  each  of  the  approximately 
1,500  members  of  our  National  Association 
for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  who  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  foreign  students  en- 
rolled In  our  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. If  It  Is  not  possible  to  arrange  for 
such  a  mailing,  I  shall  see  to  It  that  a  sum- 
mary of  your  chief  points  Is  made  to  be  In- 
serted In  the  October  Newsletter  of  our  As- 
sociation 

May  I  express  the  appreciation  of  our  Na- 
tional Association  for  your  Interest  and  ac- 
tivity In  regard  to  this  vitally  Important  area 
of  International  educational  exchange. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ft-RMAN  BRIDCEKS. 

President. 

iN-mNATIONAL    BANK    1X31 
RBCONSTRrcnON   AND   DkVlXOPMXNT, 

Washington,  DC  .  September  23.  1966. 
Senator  Waltxb  P.  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Sbnator:  Thank  you  for  sending  to 
me.  with  your  letter  of  September  9,  the  text 
of  the  thoughtful  speech  you  recently  made 
In  the  Senate  on  "The  Brain  Drain  from  De- 
veloping Countries"  on  which  you  have  In- 
vited my  comments. 

The  problem  to  which  your  remarks  ore 
addressed  is  a  real  and  serious  one.  All  too 
maiiy  students  fnxn  developing  countries 
who  go  abroad  to  le«Tn  skills  and  to  obtain 
training  unavailable  at  home  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  to  remain 
abroad,  notwithstanding  the  great  need  for 
their  services  in  the  countries  of  their  origin. 
.Mthough  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  appro- 
priate for  me  to  comment  specifically  upon 
your  suggestions  for  action  by  the  United 
States  0<jvemment.  the  proposals  you  make 
clearly  deserve  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion 

We  In  the  International  Bank  are  well 
aware  of  the  problem  It  Is  one  of  the  reas- 
ons why  an  increasing  amount  of  lending  by 
the  Bank  and  Its  affiliate,  the  International 
Development  Association.  Is  designed  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  educational  Institu- 
tions In  the  developing  countries.  In  particu- 
lar facilities  for  technical  education,  voca- 
tional training  and  certain  projects  at  the 
university  level  As  the  possibilities  for 
study  and  training  at  home  are  broadened, 
the  Incentive.  Indeed  the  need,  for  study 
abroad  may  to  some  extent  be  reduced,  with 
a  greater  likelihood  that  the  skills  acquired 
will  find  their  way  Into  local  professions. 
Industries  and  government.  In  addition. 
we  hopM  that  over  time  the  development  of 
the  physical  Infrastructure  and  of  directly 
producUve  faclUUes.  which  Is  the  object  of 
the   bulk    of   our    lending,    will    provide   In- 
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creased  employment  opportunities  to  attract 
and  retain  returning  profesolonalB. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OxoBCi  D.  Woods. 

EtotJCATIONAL  CooNcn.  roB 

Foreign  Medical  Obaottatxs, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  October  11, 196^. 
Senator  Waltoi  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sknatob  Mondalx:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letters  of  September  0  and 
September  20,  with  which  you  sent  me  copies 
of  your  Senate  speech  of  August  31  on  "Brain 
Drain  from  Developing  Countries,"  and  your 
additional  comments  on  September  9,  1986. 
I  am  naturally  pleased  that  you  found  my 
article  of  sufficient  Interest  to  be  printed  In 
full  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
You  asked  me  for  comments  on  your  speech. 
Your  suggestion  that  there  Is  great  need 
for  additional  research,  beginning  in  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  20590.  is  a  point  that 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  We  know  that 
large  numbers  of  foreign  physicians  are  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  each  year,  but  wo 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the 
numbers  are.  The  AMA  has  a  count  of  the 
number  of  foreign  graduates  who  are  In 
approved  Internships  and  residencies  In  any 
given  year,  but  no  one  has  a  covmt  of  the 
foreign  physicians  who  are  working  in  unap- 
proved hospitals,  or  who  are  working  as 
clinical  clerks"  or  "technicians"  in  approved 
hospitals.  We  do  not  know  how  many  for- 
eign physicians  leave  the  country  each  year, 
nor  how  many  return  after  an  Interval  in 
some  other  country. 

The  numbers  of  foreign  graduates  In  ap- 
proved Internships  and  residencies  reported 
to  the  AMA  each  year  probably  represent  a 
solid  figure;  the  number  of  "foreign  fellows" 
and  the  number  of  foreign  graduates  In  other 
.Mslgnments,  such  as  research,  Is  probably  an 
incomplete  figure. 

The  only  other  solid  figure  that  we  have 
is  the  number  of  addlUons  to  the  medical 
profession  pach  year  representing  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  faculties.  This  Informa- 
tl'jn  Is  reported  by  the  various  State  Boards 
o!  Medical  Examiners  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  Is  shown  annually  In  the 
State  Board  Number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
AMA  the  first  week  In  June.  In  1965,  this 
iignre  was  1.488. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  bit  of  foreign  aid  In 
reverse,  representing  an  output  equivalent  to 
that  of  about  15  average-sized  United  Statea 
r.    dical  schools. 

:  •  seems  to  me  that  the  federal  government 
>-    rt   real    responsibility   to   develop  sound 
■  .-Lstlcs    which    would    at    least   give   us   a 
wf.irer  picture  of  the  situation. 

Bilateral  agreements  with  other  countries 
would  seem  to  offer  some  lnter«tlng  possi- 
bilities, though  as  you  suggest,  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  problems  to  be  surmounted. 

We  will  watch  with  great  interest  the 
further  developments  of  vour  activities  In 
this  field. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  Halsey  Hunt.  M.D., 

Executive  Director. 

Department  or  State.  Agency  roa 
International   Development. 
Washington,  DC,  September  23. 1966. 
Hun.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
C'.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
vour  kindness  In  sending  copies  of  your  re- 
cent speech  on  the  problem  of  "brain  drain" 
to  the  Director  and  three  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  AID.  Office  of  International 
Training.  After  their  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  It,  we  wish  to  reepond  to  your 
request  for  comments. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  you  have  added 
your  voice  so  forcefully  to  those  others  who 


have  been  calling  attention  to  the  complex 
problem  o*  the  emigration  of  tJilent,  espe- 
cially from  developing  countries.  As  you 
pointed  out  In  the  first  part  of  your  address, 
this  problem  Is  one  of  which  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — and  the  Office 
of  International  Training  In  particular — Is 
acutely  aware.  There  are  countries  from 
which  at  least  as  many  talented  or  skilled 
people  may  be  "drained  off"  by  the  process 
you  describe  as  we  are  training  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  other  country.  A.I.D.- 
sponsored  participants,  as  you  Indicated, 
tend  In  very  high  proportions  to  return  and 
fulfill  their  commitments;  even  for  these, 
however,  we  lack  figures  on  how  many  later 
emigrate  to  the  United  Stetee  or  some  other 
developed  nation  after  they  have  fulfilled 
that  commitment  or  satlsfled  the  legal  re- 
quirement to  wait  for  two  years  before  re- 
entering the  United  States. 

We  beUeve  your  five  action  areas  to  be 
eminently  well  chosen.  While  much  infor- 
mation on  the  problem  was  collected  last 
year  by  the  Interagency  Ctouncll  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  of 
which  A.I.D.  Is  a  member,  we  definitely  need 
more  research  to  confirm  or  perhaps  adjust. 
our  widely-held  conviction  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  and  Its  harmful  effects. 

Your  comments  about  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  Is 
undoubtedly  accurate;  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  point  made  so  unequivocally.  Ameliora- 
tion of  this  situation  will  require  a  strong 
and  patient  effort  by  the  medical  profession 
In  the  United  States,  among  other  actions. 
It  Is  first  necessary,  however,  that  the  pro- 
fession be  alert  to  and  convinced  of  the 
problem  that  the  brain  drain  causes  for 
other  nations,  as  well  as  the  growing  need 
for  educational  opportunities  In  medicine 
here  at  home. 

Your  suggestion  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities tailor  their  programs  for  foreign  stu- 
dents to  assure  greater  relevance  to  the  needs 
of  the  students'  developing  nations  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  The  AJX).  Office  of 
International  Training  arranges  for  U.S. 
placement  of  approximately  3.000  A.I.D.- 
sponsored  students  annually,  and  is  current- 
ly exploring  this  question  with  many  of  the 
Institutions  with  which  we  contract  for  such 
training. 

Your  fourth  point,  Increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  utilization  of  newly-acquired  skills 
after  return,  reaches  the  core  of  the  A.I.D. 
programs,  especially  as  It  relates  to  follow- 
up  of  our  tralnpes.  Your  examples  and 
suggestions  In  this  area  are  very  prevocatlve. 
In  this  connection,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  an  unclassified  alrgram  which  was  sent 
on  August  4  to  selected  posts  In  countries 
which  have  been  most  seriously  affected  by 
brain  drains.  The  alrgram  suggests  certain 
actions  that  can  be  taken  by  other  coun- 
tries to  help  control  the  problem.  Issued  on 
the  Initiative  of  the  Council  on  International 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs,  the  alrgram 
was  co-drafted  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
A.IJ5.  Office  of  International  Training  to 
whom  you  sent  your  speech. 

Concerning  your  fifth  point,  the  negotia- 
tion of  bilateral  agreements  with  de\eloplng 
countries  to  modify  the  effect  of  U.S.  visa 
and  Immigration  policies,  we  agree  with  you 
that  this  would  require  great  care  and 
delicacy.  In  view  both  of  our  relations  with 
these  countries  and  the  spirit  of  recent  Im- 
migration legislation.  We  also  agree,  how- 
ever, that  this  Is  an  area  which  Justifies 
exploration,  especially  by  the  Department  of 
State;  your  suggestions  clearly  Indicate  areas 
of  possible  accomplishment,  such  as  the  use 
of  Exchange  Visitor  visas  for  all  students 
from  particular  covintries. 

We  Intend  to  give  your  remarks  wide  cir- 
culation and  the  most  thoughtful  study. 
They  touch  upon  not  only  the  brain  drain 
problem  but  the  whole  subject  of  foreign 
students  In  this  country  and  the  problem 


and  opportunity  they  present,  even  though 
the  vast  majority  are  not  government-spon- 
sored. Within  the  terms  of  our  Congressional 
mandate,  which  emphasizes  training  for  na- 
tional development,  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Training  Is  engaged  In  some  efforts 
along  these  lines  that  may  be  of  Interest  to 
you.  Officials  of  the  Office  would  be  pleased 
to  discuss  the  programs  with  you  and/or 
your  staff  at  your  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Please  let  us  know  when  this  office  can  be 
of  service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLLAM  C.  Gibbons, 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 

National  Scxence  PotJNDATioN. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  9  enclosing"  a  copy 
of  your  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  "brain 
drain."  Your  statement  very  well  portrays 
the  complicated  Issues  Involved  in  this  prob- 
lem. 

As  your  speech  so  clearly  shows,  the  Issue 
is  not  one  of  black  and  white.  It  Is  rather 
one  of  balancing  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Emigration  frequently  provides  crea- 
tive opportunities  to  a  scientist  which  do  not 
even  exist  In  his  own  country.  For  example, 
the  theoretical  physicist.  Dr.  C.  N.  Yang, 
probably  would  never  have  performed  the 
research  In  his  native  China  which  won  him 
the  1957  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  foreign  engineer  employed  by 
an  American  construction  company  might 
make  an  Infinitely  greater  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  his  native  country  than  to 
the  U.9.  In  many  ways  the  stlmuluc  for 
international  migration  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  for  the  regional  mobility  that  Is 
so  prevalent  within  this  country. 

The  "brain  drain"  has  always  existed  In 
one  form  or  another.  You  perhaps  have  seen 
Steven  Dedljer's  article  in  Science  for  June 
30,  1961  which  pointed  out  that  Daedalus  of 
ancient  fame  in  aviation  design  was  an  ex- 
patriate inventor  attracted  to  Crete  and 
Sicily.  Count  Rumford.  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  American  origin,  of 
course  became  famous  in  Europe  after  leav- 
ing this  countrj-.  Prior  to  World  War  I.  many 
American  scientists  were  trained  In  Europe, 
especially  Germany,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  at  least  never  returned.  The 
loss  of  some  of  America's  humanists  to  the 
Continent  is  less  frequently  noted,  perhaps 
because  in  a  sense  we  never  lose  those  who 
contribute  to  the  arts  and  literature. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  migration  of 
scientific  and  other  professional  personnel 
frequently  constitutes  an  economic  loss  to 
their  native  countries.  Such  migration  may 
be  particularly  detrimental  when  the  most 
able  and  creative  professionals  are  Involved. 
Perhaps  the  loss  is  most  serious  In  the  ap- 
plied field  of  technology,  medical  practice,  or 
education.  Scientists,  who  engage  in  basic 
research  and  publish  their  findings,  are  also 
In  a  sense  not  lost  to  their  native  countries 
if  the  results  of  their  work  are  generally 
available  to  the  scientific  community. 

As  one  who  has  tried  to  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
such  migration.  I  certainly  subscribe  to  your 
thesis  that  a  first  step  Is  expansion  of  re- 
search on  the  problem.  In  this  connection 
the  tabulation  of  data  from  the  alien  regis- 
tration administered  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  would  be  a  big 
and  relatively  inexpensive  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. Such  data  could  provide  annual  in- 
formation on  foreign  nationals  In  this  coun- 
try In  terms  of  nvimbers.  occupations,  native 
countries,  and  visa  status.  Until  more  in- 
formation Is  available,  the  Government 
should  be  cautious  in  trying  to  regulate  such 
movements    for    the    benefit    of    developing 
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countries  since  whether  a  given  case  Is  de- 
trimental must  necassarUy  rest  upon  •  value 


The  bill   iS    3908 >    to  declare  certain 
porticos  of  NewDort  Hairbor.  R.I  .  to  be 


located  there.     The  Coordinating  Com- 
r-iittff  f  )r  Multinle  LitiBarion  of  Ihe  Ju- 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 


Instead  of  giving  birth  to  a  butterfiy  ha£.  In 
one's  absence,  produced   a  frog.     In  the  fall 


friends.    Anonymous  concepts  like  "voting," 
"democrft/'v  "         anri         <*eai/^Ha4^M**»<««Ai»-.,f 


your  voice  so  forcerully  to  those  othera  who     etudents  In  this  country  and  the  problem     movements    for    the    benefit    of    developing 
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countries  siace  whether  a  K'ven  ca»e  la  de- 
trlxnect*!  must  aecassarlij'  rest  upon  a  value 
ja4|pneul  baaed  on  U\»  clrcunxstauces  o'  a 
KlT«n  occupation  naUve  country,  work  ac- 
tivity, axid  time 

The  only  fiermanent  solution  oi  the  slt- 
UAtloii.  I  w.iuld  trunk  Is  the  strengthening 
at  thoee  Uncial  and  economic  in*tltutlons 
within  A  country  which  will  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  opportunitle*  nifflciently  chal- 
lenging uj  attract  and  retain  talented  youth. 
A«  I  understand  >our  fourth  approach,  you 
have  In  mind  the  encouragement  of  such 
efTorta  by  both  our  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. I  suspect  we  need  to  know  consider- 
ably mure  about  the  reeulta  of  such  eflorts 
aa  the  Indian  Scientists'  Poo!,  the  Ira.Uan 
foreign  student  program,  the  developmer  t  of 
national  universities  In  developing  countries. 
and  the  like  before  we  really  know  what  to 
endorse  Tfie  developing  aat.ons  are  the 
producis  oi  4. verse  Indigenous  societlee.  over- 
laid by  colunUl  political  and  economic  fac- 
tors, and  now  accelerated  (sometimes  ueij"  to 
lntoxlcat«Ji  by  modern  thinking.  A^ain 
more  and  better  Information  on  motivation 
and  social  behaviors  wculd  be  extremely  use- 
ful. 

The  .^JlnaJs  of  the  .Vmerlcan  .V-ademy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  will  shortly  pub- 
llah  a  special  issue  featuring  immigration 
trends.  On  the  chance  that  you  will  be  in- 
tereated.  I  wlU  forward  a  reprint  of  the 
chapter  Scientific  Personnel  and  the  Pro- 
feaalons.  '  which  I  prepared  for  the  Annals, 
aa  soon  as  '.'.  Is  available  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your 
propoeals 

Sincerely  yours. 

THOMAS  J    Vbrta. 
Head.  Sponsored  Surveys  and  Studies 

Section.     Office     of     Economic    and 

Manpotcrr  Studies. 


DECL.\RATTON    OP    CERT.MN    POR- 
TIONS OF  NEWPORT  HARBOR.  R  I.. 
AS  NONNAVIGABLE  WATERS 
Mr  PELL     Mr  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  declaring 
certain  portions  of  Newport  Harbor.  R  I  . 
to  be  nonnavlKable  waters  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  law.s  of  the  United  State.s 

Thla  bll!  1.=;  neces-sitated  by  the  fact  that 
Ooat  Island,  a  former  Na\-y  facility  In  the 
harbor,  has  been  transferred  to  private 
hands  (or  development  as  a  marina. 
The  waterway  separating  the  l.sland  from 
the  mainland,  previously  used  by  naval 
vessels  docked  on  the  Island,  now  will 
assume  a  different  character  and  the 
marina  facility  will  encroach  on  the 
presently  authorized  Federal  channel 
Accordl:ik?iy  Federal  legislation  Is  now 
required  Ui  pem^lt  abandonment  of 
portions  of  the  Federal  channel  and 
thua  facilitate  the  marina  development 
which  l.s  of  great  Interest  to  the  city  of 
Newport 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day has  been  review  In  draft  by  the  in- 
terested partle.s  and  thus  represents,  I 
believe  an  accurate  consensus  of  the  ac- 
tion which  l.s  needed  at  the  Federal  level 
Although  it  is.  of  course.  to<j  late  to  act 
on  the  measure  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  introduce  the  measure  at  this 
time  so  that  printed  copies  may  be  cir- 
culated and  early  action  may  ensue  In 
the  90th  Congre.ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 


The  bill  S  3908'  to  declare  certain 
portions  of  Newport  Harbor,  RI  .  to  be 
nonnavigable  waters  of  the  UPilled 
States,  introduced  by  Mr  Pell,  vtas  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


SUSPENSION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ALLOWANCE  OF  AC- 
CELERATED DEPRECIATION  ON 
CERTALN  REAL  PROPERTY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENOMEXTS    NOS      VSO    THSoUCM     981 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
three  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bUl  iH.R.  17607'  to 
suspend  the  Investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  In 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  which 
were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  REt^OLUTIONS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S  3888.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
periodic  Elxecutive  Organization  Review 
Commission,  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
ClabkI  be  added  to  the  List  of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  biU.  S  2916.  to  provide 
for  a  weather  modification  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr  Pearson!  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85.  the  joint  resolution 
I  Introduced  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women,  and  that  his  name 
be  listed  among  the  sponsors  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  Joint  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


HEARINGS      ON      MULTIDISTRICT 
LITIGATION    BILL    (S.    3815' 

Mr  TYDINOS.  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery.  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  3815, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary  trans- 
fer to  a  single  district  for  coprdlnated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of 
civil  actions  pending  in  different  districts 
which  involve  one  or  more  common  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  am  on 
Thursday.  Octobor  20.  and  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 21.  1966.  in  the  Ceremonial  Court- 
room. Federal  Courthouse.  Chicago  111 
The  reason  for  holding  hearings  In  Chi- 
cago is  that  the  leading  experts  on  the 
problems  of  multidistrict  litigation  are 


located  there.  The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Multiple  Litigation  of  tlie  Ju- 
dicial Coiaference  of  the  United  States 
has  its  office  and  st^ff  there,  and  a 
variety  of  judoC-^  and  lawyers  experi- 
enced in  the  problem  will  be  available 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  of  this  hearing  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judiciary  Machinery, 
room  6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ENROLLED  lilLL^  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
timt  on  today,  October  13,  1966,  he  pre- 
.stnted  Uj  the  P;es:dent  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8  406  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nah.^  and  Vera  Nahaa; 

S  1275  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
E'.va  L  .  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of  Mutln- 
ciis  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
'he  United  States  with  coastwise  privilege.'!. 

s  1310  An  act  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.  1375  An  act  providing  a  method  for 
determining  the  amovint  of  compensntlon  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  grazing  per- 
mits by  the  U  3.  Air  Force; 

S  2106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Joee 
Joaquin  Diaz. 

S  2457  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
AJbuszyc  Volsky; 

S  3587  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I>r  Hilda 
W  Perez  de  Gonzalez. 

S  2640  An  act  for  the  relief  of"I>r.  Oull- 
lermo  Rodriguez; 

S  2738.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ezzat 
N    Asaad; 

S  2739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Blanche 
L.  Asaad: 

8.  3761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Julio 
Sangully,  Jr  . 

8, 2771  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Louise  Schuman. 

S  3035  An  act  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historical  prop- 
ertlea  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes, 

S  3106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
berto L.  Martlnee; 

S  3238  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mat- 
sue  Sato;  and 

S  3809  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  Oen- 
erul  Services  Administration  an  additional 
copy  of  certain  pvibllcatlons. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  It.s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  3314 >  to  re- 
quire premantsi  examinations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
H  R  9985 1  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory reporting  by  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals or  similar  institutions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  Injuries  caused  by  fire- 
arms or  other  dangerous  weapons. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
BKreeinR  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR  103041  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory reporting  by  physicians  and  Insti- 
tutions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
certain  physical  abuse  of  children. 

The  me.ssage  als*  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  13448)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government 
personnel  overseas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  me.s.s£;t:e  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 

B  tempore : 
"S  1375.  An  act  providing  a  method  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as 
i  reimbursement  for  damages  sustained  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  grazing 
permlte  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force; 

S  2106  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Joaquin  Diaz  Pranqulz; 

S.  2739  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Blanche 
L.  A-saad ; 

S  2771  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Louise  Schuman  Strunk; 

S.  3035  An  act  to  establlah  a  program  tot 
the  preservation  of  additional  hlatorlcal 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3238.  An  act  for  the  reJlef  of  Mlsa  Mataue 
Sato: 

S  3809  An  act  to  authorize  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  Gen- 
ir;U  Servlct>s  Adnalnlstratlon  an  additional 
copy  of  certain  publlcatlona;  and 

HR  17787  An  act  making  apprc^rlatlona 
for  certain  civil  functlona  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Caiial.  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlaBloin, 
the  Atlantic -Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basic 
Commlsfilon,  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Reeources  Council, 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


A  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ronald  Steel,  one  of  the  most  astute  ob- 
servers of  public  affairs,  recently  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  an  absence 
of  2  years.  I  believe  his  Impressions  will 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  an  article  written  by  him  en- 
titled "A  Visit  to  Washington,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Review  of  Oc- 
tober 6.  1966.  printed  In  the  Record  at 
ttii.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Visit   to   Washington 
(By  Ronald  Steel) 
Two   years   away,   and   Washington  seem^ 
strungely  metamorphlzed.  like  a  cocoon  that 


instead  of  giving  birth  to  a  butterfly  has.  In 
one's  absence,  produced  a  frog.  In  the  fall 
of  1964  It  seemed  Ukely  that  the  promises  of 
Kennedy  could  be  redeemed  by  the  energies 
of  Johnson,  that  the  neglected  nation  might 
still  become  a  Great  Society,  and  the  acci- 
dental Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  could 
be  quietly  liquidated  with  a  vague  diplomatic 
agreement  and  a  few  well-chosen  words.  The 
long-awaited  and  long-neglected  reform  of 
the  American  society  seemed  flnaUy  at  hand. 
The  interventionist  style  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration appeared  tempered  by  the  quiet 
pragmatism  of  Its  successor.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  renewal  and  expectation:  a  belief 
that  although  much  was  dlfiflcult.  nothing 
was  quite  Impoeslble.  Washington  was  on 
the  verge  of  recognizing  that  if  it  had  no 
answers  for  the  world,  it  at  least  knew  what 
to  do  for  itself. 

That  optimism  has  faded.  The  quest  !or 
"excellence"  at  home  has  been  subsumed  by 
the  pursuit  of  grandeur  abroad.  The  re- 
building of  our  cities,  the  reform  of  an  out- 
dated social  structure,  the  re-cementlng  of  a 
fractured  society — these  urgent  national 
needs  have  once  again  been  pushed  into  sec- 
ond place  by  the  demands  of  an  Ideological 
war.  Perhape  this  was  Inevitable.  Perhaps 
this  war,  and  the  methods  used  to  wage  It, 
were  ptished  upon  us  by  an  uncooperative 
foe  and  the  demands  of  an  Implacable 
destiny.  Perhaps  America's  role,  as  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  said  a  few  weeks  ago. 
is  to  "spread  war  and  ruin  everywhere" — 
In  the  name  of  a  higher  moral  order.  If  so, 
we  have  Uttle  choice  but  to  live  with  the 
consequences  of  this  role — until  we  should 
choose  another  one  for  ourselves. 

But  this  was  not  the  role  America  seemed 
ready  to  embark  upon  only  2  years  ago. 
Then  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  voice  of  compas- 
sion and  restraint,  was  blasting  the  folly  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  who  sought  to  win 
the  war  In  Vietnam  by  bombing  the  North 
and  napalmlng  the  South.  What  provoca- 
tion, what  madness,  what  futility.  One 
could  hardly  take  the  Goldwater  proposals 
seriously — until  they  were  adopted  a  few 
months  after  the  election  by  the  President 
himself.  Maybe  this,  too.  was  inevitable. 
But  a  visitor  who  has  been  away  from  the 
capltol  and  from  the  country,  between  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1964  and  the  mid- 
term elections  of  1966,  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  something  rather  strange  has  happened 
In  the  interval. 

What  has  happened,  of  coiuse.  is  that  a 
minor  skirmish  in  Vietnam  involving  a  few 
thousand  American  tidvlsers  has  turned  Into 
a  major  American  war  which  has  preoccupied 
the  administration  and  Is  draining  energies 
that  might  otherwise  be  employed  elsewhere. 
Washington  1b  a  city  obsessed  by  Vietnam. 
It  eats,  sleeps,  tmd  particularly  drinks  this 
war.  There  Is  virtually  no  other  subject  or 
conservation  worthy  of  the  name,  and  no  so- 
cial gathering  or  private  discussion  that  does 
not  inevitably  gravitate  toward  the  war. 
Never,  one  feels,  has  a  war  been  so  passion- 
ately discussed,  so  minutely  examined,  so 
feverishly  followed — and  so  Uttle  under- 
stood— as  the  war  In  Vietnam.  People  who 
can  rattle  off  the  number  of  Infiltrators  who 
cross  the  border  every  week,  or  the  names  of 
village  chieftains  and  Buddhist  priests,  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  clear  Idea  of  how  we 
got  Into  this  war,  or  exactly  what  It  is  we 
hope  to  accomplish. 

Constituent  assembly — 50  million  tons — 
Thlch  Tri  Quang — Can  Ramh  Bay.  This  Is 
the  face  of  Vietnam  as  reflected  through  the 
mirror  of  Waslilngton.  A  dazzling  interplay 
of  names  and  ntmibers.  of  departed  politi- 
cians and  aspiring  generals,  of  anonymous 
enemies  killed  and  tmknown  villages  "re- 
claimed," of  napalm  dropped  and  harbors 
built,  of  bridges  destroyed  and  battalions  in- 
filtrating through  the  Jungle.  Anonymotos 
enemies  Indistinguishable,  at  a  lumber's 
height  of  30,000  feet,  from  our  anonymotis 


friends.    Anonymous  concepts  like  "voting," 
"democracy."        and        "self-determination" 
which  take  on— in  the  metallic  offices  of  the 
government  bureaucracy  or   In    the  Danish 
modern  sophistication  of  a  W.ashlngton  cock- 
tail   party — an    abstract   quality.      Vietnam, 
one  feels,  has  become  not  so  much  a  place  as' 
a  way  of  thinking.     "What  happens  in  South 
Vietnam."  an  administration  offlc::>l  told  me 
rather  portentously,  "will  determine  the  fate 
of  Asia  for  the  rest  of  this  cer.-.ury      With 
stakes  like  that,  we  can"t  aflTord  to  back  out." 
A  skeptic  might  be  more  receptive  to  the 
arguments  In  favor  of  this  war  if  thev  were 
presented  with  less  passion  ai'.d  more  reason, 
Lf  It  were  possible  to  feel  that  beneath  the 
morass  of  figures  and  platitudes  the  admin- 
istration had  a  really  clear  grasp  of  Issues — 
that  It  knew  exactly  where  It  was  going  and 
why  It  had  taken  this  particular  path  to  get 
there.     But  It  has  not  had  the  time,  or  the 
aptitude,  or  perhaps  the  understanding  to  ex- 
plain this  war  in  terms  that  could  reconcile 
It   with    traditional   American   values      As   a 
result.  It  has  lost  the  support  of  much  of  the 
nation's   Intellectual   community.     This   has 
bred  the  crisis  of  confidence  that  has   been 
the  undoing  of  governments  In  other  demo- 
cratic countries  and  which  may  vet  threaten 
this  one.    Anyone  who  was  In  France  during 
the  long  agony  of  the   Algerian   war  would 
not  be  totally  out  of  place  In  today's  Wash- 
ington.   He  would  find  the  same  Impassioned 
commitment    by    government    officials,    the 
same   promise  that  the  fighting  was  In   Its 
"last    quarter   hour,"    the   same    baffled    ac- 
quiescence by  the  population,  the  same  revolt 
of  the  intellectuals,  and   the  same  gradual 
erosion  of  confidence  by  the  people  In  their 
government.    Maybe  "it  can't  happen  here"; 
but    It   has   happened    In    too    many   other 
places  for  anyone  to  be  sure. 

This  sense  of  isolation  on  the  part  of  the 
high  officials  of  the  administration  leads  to 
a  good  deal  of  testiness  and  unwillingness  to 
engage  their  critics  In  serious  discussion.  In 
the  best  of  times  governments  do  not  tolerate 
criticism  easily,  but  this  Is  an  administration 
which  has  come  to  equate  dissent  with  igno- 
rance, or  even  worse,  disloyalty.  This  is  a  city 
of  closed  minds,  where  the  lines  are  so  tightly 
drawn  that  neither  side  Is  willing  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  or  even  at  times 
a  modlcimi  of  courtesy,  to  its  opponents. 
There  Is  Uttle  about  this  war  that  merits 
sanctimony,  but  this  seems  to  have  t>ecome 
the  only  emotion  left  to  those  w.-io  equate 
opposition  with  Ignorance  or  evil.  Even  such 
favorites  of  the  Intellectual  Establishment 
as  Walter  Uppmann  and  Senator  Pulbkicht 
find  themselves  isolated  and  reviled  by  the 
administration— their  arguments  autoinatl- 
ca.lly  discounted  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  In  conflict  with  the  current 
line.  "Tl-iose  people,"  a  State  Department 
official  told  me,  "don't  understand  what  this 
w.-ir  is  all  about.  .So  why  should  we  pav  any 
attention  to  them?" 

Maybe  the  administration  is  right  and  all 
its  criUcs  are  wrong.  Maybe  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Is  a  new  Hitier  aiJd  the  fa'te  of  Asia  will  be 
determined  by  what  regime  rules  Saigon. 
But  the  argument  has  tended  to  be  more 
abusive  than  enlightening,  more  concerned 
with  magic  formulas  and  high-sounding 
phrases  than  with  convincing  analyses  of 
what  the  alternatives  really  are.  TTie  ad- 
ministration would  clearly  like  to  extricate 
lt.se]f  from  a  war  which  is'brlnglng  no  credit 
to  itself  or  to  the  country.  Yet  It  is  not 
willing  to  accept  a  settlement  which  would 
allow  the  Vletcong  to  play  a  major  role  in  a 
neutral  government  This,  in  its  eyes,  would 
constitute  a  victory  for  Peking's  doctrine  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  and  would 
thereby  provide  the  signal  for  similar  guer- 
rilla actions  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Vietnam  is  not  so  much  Important 
for  itself  as  for  what  it  symbolizes.  With 
the  stakes  so  high,  the  adnUnlstration  be- 
lieves that  it  has  no  choice  but  to  fight  this 
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through  to  Uie  •nd  Hop«fiilly,  the  end 
would  be  d  negotlat«d  MtUemenC  Ln  which 
the  North,  in  Dean  Ruak'i  memorable  phraee, 
would  "stop  doing  what  It  Ilqowv  Us  doing." 
aiut  abandon  the  Vletcong 

Thie  l«  the  jfllcla;  rhetoric  of  the  admlnls- 
tr»tlon  a  negotiated  tru:-e.  But  In  Waah- 
logtOQ  the  talk  centers  more  )n  "victory" 
ttukn  on  negotiation*,  and  the  administra- 
tion seemj  increasingly  oocomltted  to  the 
belief  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  'won 
Without  any  conceeetoos  to  the  Vletcong  or 
any  formal  agreement  with  the  North 
"Thl«  war  can  be  won  on  the  battlefield  " 
an  a<lmlnlstrat;on  ifllclal  told  me.  and  with 
half  a  million  American  troope  we  clur/t 
have  to  accept  any  compromise  settlement 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnr.  "  Deaplte  the  mounting 
figures  >f  American  caaualtlea  and  South 
Vletoamase  army  deeertlons,  the  talk  In 
Waahlngton  Ls  of  victory — wlth.iut  the  help 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  If  necesaary.  and 
Without  a  war  with  China 

Deeply  committed  to  this  war  which  pre- 
occupies so  much  ijf  Its  energies,  the  admin - 
Utratlon  his  not  only  been  exceedingly  im- 
patient with  Its  crltlc«,  but  haa  shiwn  a 
dlaturblng  tendency  to  use  its  raat  powers 
OTer  public  information  to  convey  an  Lm- 
preaslon  favorable  to  Its  own  Interpretation 
of  events  Managed  news"  flrst  became  an 
luue  during  the  Bay  of  Plga  landings,  when 
an  embarraaaed  Kennedy  administration 
tried  to  put  a  favorable  face  upon  a  fiasco. 
But  thU  administration,  involved  In  some- 
thing far  more  serloua  than  a  bout  with 
Caatro.  haj  sh  *:.  in  even  greater  wliUng- 
neaa  to  manipulate  the  news  for  Its  own 
purposee  A^me  ^ujipreaalon  of  the  news  Is 
inevitable  during  a  war.  and  no  govemnent 
can  be  expected  tu  tell  the  whole  truth  w.iere 
military  security  is  concerned. 

What  la  tn.>ubUng  about  the  Johoson  ad- 
ministration is  net  that  It  keeps  military 
Mcrets  from  the  preaa.  but  that  the  infor- 
m*tlon  It  gives  out  la  often  erroneoue  and 
deliberately  meant  to  deceive.  In  Vietnam 
the  Pentagons  information  policy  has  been 
under  persistent  attack  by  Joumallsts  and 
there  la  now  a  growing  belief  that  the  Ton- 
kin Oulf  Incident — which  the  President  used 
to  obtain  a  blank  check  from  Congress  for 
waging  the  war  was.  If  not  entirely  fabri- 
cated. .■ilm^»t  certainly  provoked  by  the  V 3. 
government  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
war.  this  la  not  a  p<>llcy  which  can  be 
•hrugged  ofl  lightly,  for  It  la  central  to  the 
whole  -•oncept  of  government  by  consent 
An  admlnlatration  which  deliberately  manip- 
ulates the  presa  and  the  Congresa  thereby 
manipulates  the  pe^-iple  aa  well  Whatever 
thla  may  be,  It  Is  n<it  democracy  as  it  la  un- 
derstood by  Americana. 

Nor  la  this  policy  one  which  La  confined 
to  the  Pentagon  and  to  military  L>peratlons 
It  baa  now  appmrently  been  taken  over  by 
the  State  Department  and  applied  to  such 
theoretically  academic  matters  aa  diplomatic 
history  Recently  a  .V.-ir  V'orfc  Times  re- 
porter. :is  a  result  jf  some  private  sleuthing. 
dlacovered  that  the  State  Department's  White 
Paper  on  Frunco-. American  relations — and 
particularly  the  exchange  of  memos  between 
De  Gaulle.  Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  on  the 
queatlon  of  Prance's  request  for  greater  Eu- 
ropean participation  In  NATO  declalon- 
maklng  had  deliberately  omitted  key  docu- 
ments In  an  effort  to  bolster  the  U.S.  poel- 
tlon.  Even  the  archives,  it  seema  are  not 
safe  from  news  management  on  the  part  of 
mn  administration  overly  zeoloua  to  prove 
that  It  can  never  be  wrong 

Juat  aa  Vietnam  dominates  official,  and 
•Ten  unofficial,  Waahlngton.  so  It  also  domi- 
nates any  reporting  about  Waahlngton.  Thla 
la  Inevitable,  and  It  is  also  unfortunate,  for 
It  drains  away  energies  that  are  desperately 
needed  for  other,  and  even  more  pressing 
matters.      "Were    it    not    for    this    Vietnam 


thing."  one  of  the  nation's  moat  outspoken 
Journalists  said  to  me.  '  I'd  t>e  able  to  write 
about  the  real  crises  about  poverty  and 
civil  rlghu  and  the  cities  But  aa  it  la  I 
have  to  we  all  have  to— write  about  the 
war.  while  everything  else  collapses  around 
ua." 

A  returning  visitor  to  Waahlngton  might 
not.  at  first  glance  feel  that  everything  else 
waa  collapsing  During  the  paat  two  years 
this  rather  patchy  cozy,  provincial  town  has 
acquired  a  patina  of  progress-  -aa  ws  define 
that  abused  term  The  obligatory  Hilton  has 
finally  been  flnUhed.  some  handaome  new 
buildings  have  sprung  up  along  Connecticut 
Avenue,  twij  quite  splendid  round  structures 
have  erupted  m  the  neo-Roman  shadow  of 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Southwest 
development  project  offers  an  Imprssalve  ex- 
ample of  the  posslbtutlea  ol  urt>«in  renewal 
But  prTigreaa  In  Waahlngton.  like  any- 
whare  elae  la  not  rne«s\ired  In  tona  of  con- 
cTCte  poured  While  flaa*iy  new  buildings 
tuive  gone  up  f  >r  affluent  labor  unli>na,  giant 
corporations,  arid  the  upper -inlddle-claae 
federal  elite,  hundreds  of  private  dwelUn^ 
have  been  torn  down  and  thuusands  of  people 
displaced-  most  of  them  the  .*llent  pf>or 
The  charming  n^w  houses  of  Pkiggy  Bottom 
have  disappeared  almost  overnight,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  ugly  soar  of  a  super-highway 
whlcA  speeds  c<.>mnauter8  out  of  the  dormi- 
tory suburbs  of  Virginia  every  night  at  five 
The  Waahlngton  public  school  system,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Congressional  committee  domi- 
nated by  white  Southerners,  has  virtually 
broken  down,  and  the  studenta,  90  per  c«nt 
of  whom  are  Negroes,  receive  an  education 
which  enables  tJiem  to  aspire  to  the  level  of 
gaa-statlon  attendant  or  elevator  opcratcc. 
In  thla  first  American  dty  to  have  a  Negro 
majority,  the  problems  of  the  American 
metropolla  can  be  aeen  In  classic  form  ■  a 
oore  city  of  office  buildings  and  deptirtment 
stores,  a  white  encJave  of  fashionable  town 
houses  and  high-rise  apartments,  a  muah- 
rooming  suburban  ring  for  mlddle-ciaas 
white  famUlee.  and  a  continually  expanding 
al'jm  area  of  Negroes  alienated  from  white 
society  and  Increasingly  hostile  to  a  system 
which  keeps  them  perpetually  on  the  bot- 
tom. 

Thla  Is  the  other  Washington,  the  Wash- 
ington that  the  tourlat  rarely  notices  but 
that  every  American  Is  coming  to  see  reflected 
In  his  own  city.  This  Is  urbaji  America, 
wheire  elegant  office  buildings  and  apartment 
houses  conceal  the  breakdown  of  public  serv- 
ices, where  expressways  speed  commuters 
away  from  the  city  problems  they  help  create, 
where  overcrowded  and  understaffed  schools 
are  unable  to  educate  young  Americana  for 
the  Jtibs  demanded  In  tomorrow's  world, 
where  social  disintegration  has  become  the 
handmaiden  of  material  progress,  and  where 
whites  and  Negroes  face  each  other  sullenly 
over  a  widening  chasm  of  misunderstanding 
and  fear  Two  years  ago  It  was  possible  to 
dlwnlHs  much  of  this  as  growing  pains,  to 
believe  that  the  Ideals  of  the  Great  Society 
and  enormous  infusions  of  federal  funds 
oould  heal  the  scars  In  American  life. 

Today  It  Is  difficult  to  be  so  optimistic  A 
8C>clety  grown  powerful  In  the  belief  that 
all  problems  are  solvable,  that  such  phenom- 
ena aa  defeat  and  tragedy  need  never  touch 
this  nation,  la  now  finding  Its  assumptions 
challenged  and  Its  tnatltuttona  put  to  a 
terrible  teat,  "I'm  not  so  much  worried 
about  Vietnam."  a  distinguished  Senator 
confessed  to  me.  "aa  I  am  about  America,  I 
Wonder  what  s  going  to  happen  to  us  if  we 
can't  even  achieve  at  home  some  of  the  Ideals 
we're  trying  to  pursue  abroad  "  Such  fears 
are  beginning  to  trouble  many  people  in 
Washington,  nettling  the  brain  like  the  Jets 
that  now  whine  over  affluent  Georgetown  and 
clouding  over  the  heroic  rheotortc  of  the  war 
with  nagging  questions  about  the  viability 
of    the    American    society       The    mantle    of 


Imperial  R^jme,  while  It  has  Intrigued  some 
people  In  the  suburbs  of  the  White  House, 
still  rides  uneasily  on  the  shoulders  of  today's 
Washington 


HIDE  PRICES  DROP  AGAIN 

Mr  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  6  I  advised  the  Senate  of  the 
35 -percent  decline  In  hide  prices  which 
has  occurred  over  the  last  3  or  4  months. 
InsertlnR  in  the  RrcoRD  Chicago  hide 
price  tables  for  July  6  and  September  28. 
Tliey  appear  at  page  25452  In  the  Record 
for  October  6 

I  have  Just  received  the  quotations  for 
the  week  of  October  5  and  find  that 
heavy  native  steer  hides  have  dropped 
another  10  percent,  or  about  I'-a  cents 
per  pound.  The  quotation  for  the  week 
of  September  28  waa  16  to  16^4  cents  per 
pound  Last  week  they  were  down  to 
14*4  cents  per  pound, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  the  Chicago  Hide  and  Skin 
Price  Report  as  of  noon  October  5.  which 
contains  a  comparl.son  of  the  previous 
week's  prices,  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnt^-d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Chicago  hide  and  skin  prices  as  of  noon, 
Wednesday.  October  5. 1968 
» 


PICKSB   HIDSS 

Heavy  native  steers.. 

Light  native  steers 

Eitra  light  native  steers.. - 

Heavy  natlvv  cows 

LIcht  native  cowi  (nor.- 

Chgo.-Rlv  ) 

Mght  lironded  steers 

Kitrit  light  Texas  steers.. - 

Hutt  i'fanded  steers. 

iJolorxlo  steers. 

Hnuiiled  cows ..^.... 

Nsllve  bulls 

ci.ur8nic8 

Pkr.  Nor.  light  (under  9X 
pounds).. - 

Pkr,  Nor,  heavy  (B.Vj  to  15 
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MAJ.  PETER  KAMA  IN  VTETTNAM 

Mr,  FONG  Mr,  President.  It  Is 
heartwarming  to  read  stories  of  our 
brave  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who  are  doing 
more  than  is  required  of  their  military 
obligations.  I  am  always  impressed  by 
the  sacrifices  that  our  gallant  men  are 
making — both  in  the  war  of  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  other  war  against  human 
misery-  Their  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness have  done  wondtrs  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  these  men  have  gone  way  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese build  and  rebuild  their  wartorn 
society.  Besides  being  their  protectors, 
these  men  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
the  friend  of  the  refugee,  the  sick,  the 
Injured,  and  the  orphaned. 
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Maj.  Peter  Kama,  of  MalU,  Oahu,  who 
Is  attached  to  the  25th  Infantry  EHvlsion 
base  camp  at  Cu  Chi,  is  one  of  these  ex- 
traordinary soldiers  whose  activities  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Because  of  his 
outstanding  performance  as  an  Ameri- 
can officer  in  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  appearing  In  the 
October  7  Lssue  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser describing  Major  Kama's  activities 
In  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oahu   Major    ■BtnLos"   Vu.lace   When   He's 
Not  Battmnc  Cono 
(By  Denby  Pawcett) 
Cu  Chi.  Viet  Nam  —This  .strange  war:  ar- 
tillery booms  In  ear-shattering  Intervals  1,000 
yards  from  a  hamlet  where  a  soldier  Is  pass- 
ing out  sacks  of  rice  to  hungry  families. 

A  GI  hunting  Viet  Cong  niay  be  hauled 
from  his  squ.ad  and  assigned  to  a  village  as 
an  English  teacher,  or  as  a  political  adviser, 
or  social  worker.  Or,  even  all  three  at  the 
same  time. 

Such  a  man  Is  MaJ.  Peter  Kama,  of  Malll, 
Oahu,  who  at  31  Is  one  of  the  youngest 
majors  at  Cu  Chi,  the  25th  Infantry  Dlvl- 
siiin's  base  camp, 

Kama  was  operations  officer  for  the  2nd 
Battalion.  14th  Infantry,  1st  Brigade  until 
July  22, 

He  was  accustomed  to  spending  between  10 
and  20  days  sleeping  on  a  poncho  In  the  field 
while  planning  and  participating  In  daring, 
unorthodox  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong. 
Now  he  Is  civic  actions  officer  for  Head- 
quarters Support  Command  of  the  25th  at 
Cu  Chi. 

His  wife,  Ursula,  and  their  two  children 
live  at  Malll,  He  Is  an  alumnua  of  the  Ka- 
mehameha  Schools 

"In  one  area  I  was  planning  to  kill  effi- 
ciently and  In  this  area  we  plan  to  build 
efficiently."  Kama  said. 

"Killing  Viet  Cong  is  like  pulling  weeds 
out  of  a  garden.     It's  necessary. 

"But  in  order  to  have  a  garden  one  n-ust 
plant  seeds  and  take  care  of  plants. 

"I  liken  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  to  the 
plants.  We're  taking  care  of  them  and  help- 
ing them  bloom." 

Efficient  building  Is  carried  out  by  Kama 
during  his  dally  visits  to  Bac  Ha  I,  which  he 
calls  "my  village." 

It's  a  hamlet  siding  the  perimeters  of  the 
base  camp  and  inhabited  by  12,500  Roman 
Catholic  refugees  who  fled  to  South  Viet 
Nam  from  Hanoi  In  1954, 

He  gives  oral  Engll.sh  classes  twice  a  week 
to  100  students  at  the  hamlet  grammar 
school.  His  fluent  command  of  Vietnamese 
helps. 

He  dlstrlbuie.s  about  $460  a  month  to  the 
hamlet  from  the  Support  Command  led  by 
Col  Herbert  S  Lowe,  whose  wife  lives  at 
Schofleld  Barracks. 

Kama  also  has  taken  to  giving  money  to 

the   hamlet   school   out   of   his   own   pocket. 

He  donates  about  $40  a  month  for  tuitions. 

"Too  much."   he  said.     "But  It   saves   a  lot 

of  paper  work." 

Distributing  Items  from  the  35th'B  "Help- 
ing Hand"  program  also  falls  among  his 
duties. 

Two  sewing  machines  donated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  were  delivered  recently  to  a 
sowing  class  that  Is  part  of  a  trade  school 
Kama  helped  start  In  Bac  Ha. 

Plfty  students  between  0  and  17  attend 
the  class  every  afternoon.  They  are  taught 
embroidery  and  drees  making. 

They  are  sewing  on  pieces  of  torn  sheeta 
Md    could    use    some    simple    psttenu   lor 
children's  and  young  people's  clothes, 
cm 1672— Part  20 
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Also  being  planned  for  the  trade  school 
are  a  leatherwork  shop,  a  nursery  and  a 
home  economics  course. 

Another  part  of  Kama's  program  Is  simply 
getting  to  know  the  people  of  Bac  Ha. 

He  eats  lunch  everyday  In  the  refectory 
of  the  hamlet  church  with  Father  Tran  Van 
Phan,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  community, 
and  other  villagers. 

At  times,  the  repasts  will  pay  off  In  Intelli- 
gence that  Is  later  passed  on  to  the  com- 
bat troops, 

A  group  of  popular  forces  soldiers  guarding 
Father  Phan's  home  told  Kama  about  a 
group  of  Viet  Cong  that  had  been  slipping 
Into  Bac  Ha  to  rest  In  sacks  the  villagers 
had  deserted  a  few  years  ago. 

After  lunch  Kama  relayed  the  information 
back  to  the  base  camp  where  it  was  used 
later  to  plan  an  operation. 

When  asked  about  the  Viet  Cong  who  are 
known  to  benefit  from  the  schools  and  medi- 
cal faculties  provided  for  Bac  Ha  through 
the  25th '8  civic  action  program,  Kama  merely 
shrugged  his  shovaders. 

"So  what?  The  Viet  Cong  aren't  corrupt- 
ing the  villagers  here.  In  most  cases  the 
villagers   are   corrupting  them." 


GRASSROOTS  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
REFORM 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  other 
sector  of  public  life  in  this  Nation  is  more 
In  need  of  the  attention  of  the  average 
citizen  than  the  quality  of  its  State  and 
local  governments.  This  is  the  area  of 
goverment  which  is  growing  the  fastest. 
which  Is  employing  a  higher  percentage 
of  civil  servants,  and  which  most  directly 
affects  the  lives — and  the  pocketbooks — 
of  most  of  our  citizens.  Every  taxpayer 
and  voter  ought  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  competence  and  dedication  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  carrying  out  pub- 
lic policy.  Good  government  just  does 
not  "happen";  It  Is  the  result  of  the  con- 
scious and  Involved  effort  of  the  people 
It  serves. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League,  which  was 
bom  of  protest  against  the  patronage 
and  spoils  system  of  the  "Gilded  Age" 
and  which,  for  the  past  85  years,  has 
been  in  the  business  of  promoting  good 
government. 

The  present  crisis  In  State  and  local 
government — the  crisis  in  competency — 
is  viewed  by  the  league  as  seriously  as 
that  which  sparked  its  formation  in  the 
1880's  and  the  league  has  responded  to 
this  new  crisis  with  the  same  fervor  and 
dedication  that  moved  such  earlv  leaders 
as  Carl  Schurz,  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Charles  Eaton,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  a  system  of 
competence  and  merit. 

The  league's  response  to  this  "crisis  of 
competence"  is  a  proposal  to  institution- 
alize a  nationwide  citizen  movement  to 
bring  about  public  service  reform.  Its 
pamphlet  "Grassroots  Good  Govern- 
ment Reform"  was  recently  forwarded 
to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  share  this 
potentially  important  document  with 
other  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
goals  outlined  in  the  league's  presenta- 
tion are  entirely  commendable,  and  are 
so  important  as  to  require  the  attention 
of  every  Monber  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
every  citizen.  I  hope  it  will  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  that  it  will  generate 
widespread  citizen  concern  throughout 


the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pamphlet  "Grassroot  Good  Gov- 
ernment Reform"  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Grassroots   Good   Government  Reform 
(Prepared  by  the  National  Civil  Service 

League  I 
This  Is  a  proposal  to  institutionalize  na- 
tionwide citizen  action  for  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  state  and  local  governments 
It  Is  a  plan  to  provide  leadership  and  co- 
ordination where  there  Is  a  desire  for  citizens' 
better  government  organizations  and  it  Is  a 
plan  to  expand  and  service  existing  groups. 

PrSLlC    SERVICE    REFORM    FOR    THE    .SI.XTIES:    THI 
PROBLEM 

Today  there  is  a  crisis  In  government  that 
is  as  much  a  threat  to  state,  countv  and  local 
governments  as  the  spoils  and  'patronage 
crisis  of  the  1880's  was  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    It  Is  the  crisis  of  competence 

The  fastest  growing  sector  of  government 
is  the  state-local  one  and  it  has  become  the 
most  dynamic  part  of  the  American  econ- 
omy—whether measured  by  the  growth  rate 
of  expenditures,  the  purchase  of  good-:  and 
services,  or  growth  in  numbers  of  employees 

The  strain  of  this  growth  on  public  serv- 
ices is  being  documented  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  manpower  and  personnel  studies 
Archaic  management  methods  and  Ill-struc- 
tured personnel  systems  are  not  being  re- 
placed quickly  enough  or  even  at  all.  Spoils 
and  patronage  systems  continue  to  militate 
against  efficient  and  effective  public  service 
Even  when  there  are  well-planned  organiza- 
tion structures  or  civil  service  systems  state 
and  local  governments  cannot  find  enough 
qualified.  Industrious  and  skilled  employees 
When  such  employees  are  found,  they  often 
soon  are  discouraged  by  Intolerable  working 
conditions  or  personnel  policies.  Most  state- 
local  governments  suffer  from  a  comblnaUon 
of  these  above  Ills. 

Concomitant  with  and,  in  fact,  contrib- 
uting to  these  problems,  are  either  citizen 
apathy  or  frustration  and,  at  best,  non-ln- 
volvement  In  state-local  problems. 

MEaCTING    THE    PROBLEM;     NEEDS 

Some  progress  by  a  few  state  and  local 
governments  has  been  recorded.  A  few  states 
are  revising  their  state  constitutions  and  per- 
sonnel systems.  Some  Interest  has  been 
evidenced  recently  in  administrative  reor- 
ganization. Yet,  despite  these  hopeful  trends 
and  a  wealth  of  theory  and  knowledge  with 
which  to  combat  the  crisis  of  competence 
there  is  no  large-scale,  nationwide  effort  to 
catch  up  to  or  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of 
growth  and  Its  subsequent  problems. 

A  necessary  prerequisite  to  large-scale  im- 
provements In  state  and  local  government  Is 
citizen  support.  To  gain  the  citizens'  Inter- 
est in  government,  laudable  efforts  are  being 
made,  for  instance,  to  Increase  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  press  reporting  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Other  enterprises  are  directing  at- 
tention to  the  contributions  the  educational 
systems  can  make  to  citizen  knowledge  of 
and  concern  with  state-local  governments. 

These  and  other  efforts  directed  at  the 
general  population  should  be  augmented  with 
planned,  organized  and  directed  group  action. 
The  Importance  and  effectiveness  of  citizen 
activists  working  through  associations  on 
national  Issues  Is  apparent.  Some  successes 
of  group  acUon  on  a  state-local  level  have 
been  recorded,  although  they  have  not  laeen 
as  effective  as  have  national  efforts.  How- 
ever, the  main  organized  Interest  In  public 
employment  and  persormel  poUclea  In  gov- 
ernment has  been  largely  pre-empted  by  pro- 
fessional organizations  of  people  who  work 
for  government  and  by  unions  of  government 
employees.    Other  special  Interert  groups  alao 
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fill  tbe  vacuum  of  group  Interest  In  Laauea  of 
public  a<linlQl«traUon.  There  U  no  broad 
tMtaed  and  effective  "cltlzeoa  lobby"  lo  im- 
prove government  The  result  haa  been  to 
remove  the  citizen  from  or  prevent  tils  access 
to  direct  Interest  and  participation  In  the 
process  of  public  administration. 

A  citizens  :igenda.  with  gx-xl  govern- 
m«nt  priorities  effectively  represented  In  a 
coordinated  and  on  a  widespread  basis  la 
basic  to  Improving  the  effldetK-y.  economy 
and  quality  of  state-local  government 
Here  are  some  of  the  general  areas  of  crucial 
concern  which  need  to  be  the  priorities  of 
local  action  groups 

There  is  a  need  tu  examine  the  processes 
by  which  the  public  service  Is  governed,  to 
l<ientlTy  the  weaknesses  In  organization  and 
administration,  and  to  pn:)p<T8e  remfdles 
aimed   at   improving  efficiency   of  operation 

Thiiee  factors  and  forces  In  personnel 
systems  tending  t.3  foster  mediocrity  and 
■tlfle  mitlatlve  must  be  vigorously  attacked 

The  role  of  the  Independent  civu  service 
commission  needs  t^>  be  re-evaluated  In  the 
light  3f  modern  requirements  and  In  ron- 
•tderatlon  of  the  responal  bill  ties  of  the  chief 
executive  for  the  nmnagement  of  govuro- 
mant 

The  role  and  compensation  of  the  ex<«u- 
tlve  In  government  must  be  addressed  with 
a  view  to  encourage  able  people  to  hold 
public  posts  ai^d  function  creatively  as  ef- 
fective de<-lsl>i[i  makers 

Means  must  be  devised  Uj  solve  the  con- 
fllct-of -Interest  dilemma  that  Impairs  our 
Ability  to  attract  and  retain  top  quality  (x>v- 
•nunent  officials. 

The  current,  and  largely  false  Image  of 
the  public  service  most  be  changed  in  order 
to  attract  and  retain  top  quality  eraplcveee 

There  remains  a  need  to  re-examine  and 
expose  the  consequences  of  patrmage  lys- 
tcms  where  state  and  local  employees  are 
•till  not  overed   by   merit  systems 

It  Is  necessary  t<.>  examine  the  Impacv.  of 
unions  In  government  and  their  effect  on 
management  brought  about  by  the  formal 
recognition  of  nearly  a  million  organized 
FKIeral  employees  In  the  last  two  years  and 
by  unionisation  of  almost  a  million  state 
and  local  employees  within  leas  than  a 
decade. 

The  current  civil  rights  crisis  calls  for  a 
critical  examination  of  clvtl  rights  In  public 
employment  and  study  of  how  the  m?rlt 
principle  cAn  be  preserved  while  accommo- 
dating our  social  responsibility  to  mlno-lty 
groups 

Contracting  oi.it  of  government  serv  ree 
bae  Increased  t"  such  a  degree  that  it  re- 
quires careful  scrutlnv  as  to  Its  Implications 
for  the  maintenance  of  sound  standardi  of 
public  employment. 

Mcmwo  THC  paoBLXM  Kxaouvcxs  rot  tEr<«M 
Tlie  chief  resource  for  combating  the 
erlaU  of  competence  in  state-lucal  gr>vern- 
ments  is  people — people  active  in  the  ocm- 
munlty  There  is  a  general  absence  of  ef- 
fective group  action  and  partklpatlon  In 
•tate-lucal  governments,  but  this  is  nut  to 
suggest  there  are  >to  groups  or  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  Interest  In  lmprf>vlng  st^ite- local 
government.  Despite  widespread  apathy 
there  la  a  pool  of  latent  citleen  concern  In 
almost  every  locale  There  are  degrees  of 
oonoem  and  .evels  of  those  concerned 
Many  governurs.  mayors  legislatures,  com- 
HUaelons,  scholars  and  private  and  public 
Institutions  have  ^oposed,  prescribed,  sug- 
gested or  demanded  reorganizations  of  gov- 
vnments  and  oxxlernlsatlon  of  personnel 
ayetama.  Citizens  groups,  such  as  the  League 
0<  Women  Voters,  have  expressed  concern  or 
hATe  engaged  in  various  local  reform  at^ 
tempts  and  successes 

Lack  of  success  bas  been  due  chiefly  to  the 
.)Mk  of  coordination  TTbe  League  of  Women 
•'Voters,  for  Instance,  bas  usually  bad  the 
— rnhership  and  channels  to  governnaencai 


decision-making,  but  an  ineffective  model 
law  or  proposal.  The  university  professor 
has  the  model  law  or  knowledge  to  draft 
effective  proposals,  but  no  political  or  orga- 
nlasatlonal  support.  The  Council  of  State 
Oovemments  and  other  similar  clearing- 
house organizations  have  some  proposals,  but 
not  the  apparatus  for  local  political  and 
organizational  assistance  Many  local  orga- 
nizations have  proposals,  but  do  not  have  the 
organizational  ability  Few.  if  any.  of  these 
have  at  their  flngertlpe  the  very  specific,  ex- 
pertly developed  and  objectively  presented 
policy  guides  and  proposals  In  the  crucially 
Important  area  of  personnel  administration 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  government  adminis- 
tration 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  means  of  developing 
these  and  other  resources  for  reform  Pro- 
viding for  and  coordinating  substantive, 
specialized  information  on  a  national  level — 
the  function  of  clearinghouses — Is  a  service 
which  needs  to  be  provided  In  greater  depth 
and  breadth  than  Is  presently  done  An- 
other means  la  to  generate  research  from 
which  realistic  and  substantive  guidelines 
for  good  government  can  be  drawn  Both  of 
these  services  can  and  should  be  expanded 
for  service  to  state-local  citizen  participa- 
tion for  better  government 

There  Is  a  third  and  more  direct  means  of 
developing  resourcee  for  reform  This  Is 
providing  a  national  center  for  action — one 
which  supplies  direct  organizational  Infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  state-local  citizen 
groups.  This  Is  a  function  that  Is  greatly 
needed  on  a  national  scale 

The  Naticmal  Civil  Servict  League  and  reform 
resources 

The  history  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Is  unique  among  citizens'  organiza- 
tions In  Its  relation  to  the  tradition  and 
spirit  of  reform.  This  spirit  has  dominated 
Important  periods  of  American  history  and 
has  Inspired  great  movements  which  led  to 
better  government.  The  League  w-as  born  In 
one  of  the  icreat  ages  of  reform.  Its  leaders. 
Its  policies  and  Its  history  have  been  con- 
sistently in  the  spirit  of  reform.  Indeed,  the 
League's  history  testifies  both  to  the  strength 
of  this  spirit  when  combined  with  realistic, 
organized  action  and  to  Its  weakness  when 
not  tied  to  effective  organization 

In  addition,  the  League  has  a  long  record 
as  a  clearlnghuuae  of  Information,  as  a  cen- 
ter of  action  and  as  a  generator  of  research 
and  policy  for  citizens'  good  government 
groups.  "These  three  functions  and  how  the 
League  can  perform  them  more  effectively  Is 
the  subject  of  this  section. 

cxzAaiNcaoxTSs  roe  action 

League  action  assistance  to  citizen  groups 
has  come  In  the  form  of  afUlatlon  and  direct 
organizational  guidance  This  has  been 
characterized  by  lending  League  history,  tra- 
dition, name  and  national  status,  and  by  giv- 
ing direct  advice  and  assistance  from  Its 
staff  metnbers  and  officers 

That  there  Is  a  need  for.  Interest  In,  and 
effective  method  of  organizing  state-local 
groups  for  clvU  service  reform  in  the  IddO's 
Is  eBtabllahed  by  recent  dramatic  successes 
the  League  has  had  In  pilot  programs  Be- 
ginning with  Indication  i-if  Interest  from 
citizens  who  knew  of  the  L«ague.  It  under- 
took modest  efforts  within  Its  limited  mean£ 
to  provide  such  asslilance  as  It  could  The 
response  vita  both  gratlfyl-i*;  and  indicative 
of  what  mliiht  be  dune  with  greater  effort 

Within  the  past  two  years,  the  League  has 
aUUlatad  three  local  active  groups  The  first 
jf  the  affiliates  Is  In  Pennsylvania  There  a 
gn>up  of  citizens  representing  various  organi- 
sations assisted  by  the  League,  led  a  dra- 
matic and  successful  effort  to  broaden  the 
state  civil  service  merit  system  This  group 
the  Pennsylvania  League  for  ClvU  Service,  is 
developing  long  range  pro<^ams  to  Improve 
efficiency  in  state  and  local  public  service  and 


short-range  programs  to  organize  citizen  In- 
terest in  good  government  TTie  League  Is 
giving  the  maximum  support  possible  to  Its 
programs 

The  second  new  league  affiliate.  Citizens 
for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Service 
(CAPS).  Is  In  Massachusetts.  It  has  been 
and  Is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
within  the  state  to  strengthen  government 
management  and  improve  civil  service.  It 
has  already  achieved  approval  from  the  state 
for  a  broad,  blue  nbbon  study  and  reform 
of  Massachusetts'  archaic  civil  service  struc- 
ture The  League  la  Increasing  Its  assistance 
to  this  group 

The  third  group  Is  In  Louisiana  With  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League,  the  Louisiana  Civil  Service  League 
has  grown  Into  an  effective  grassroots  organi- 
zation from  a  group  of  civic  business,  profes- 
sional and  educational  leaders.  Twice  It  has 
successfully  challenged  the  spoils  system 
In  Louisiana  and  It  continues  to  expand  and 
enhance  the  merit  system  principle  which 
the  Louisiana  and  National  Civil  Service 
Leagues  had  previously  helped  establish. 

CinDANCX    MATERIALS 

As  a  clearing  house  of  Information  and  as  a 
generator  of  research  and  pwllcles.  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  has  Initiated  and 
maintained  Its  direct  assistance  to  local  re- 
form movements.  The  materials  used  have 
provided  the  communications,  coordination 
and  substantive  and  organizational  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  successful  and  institution- 
alized local  action.  Some  of  these  tools 
are: 

1  Cittzeni'  Guidebook.  The  League  hap 
prepared  a  citizens"  guidebook  to  state  and 
local  government.  How  to  Get  Better  Gov- 
ernment. A  Citizens'  Guidebook  to  Action 
by  H.  Eaiot  Kaplan.  The  generous  suppwrt  of 
the  Murray  Seasongood  Good  Government 
Fund  and  the  League's  Board  of  Directors  has 
made  this  possible  The  guidebook,  prepared 
In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Affairs  Coun- 
cil and  authored  by  an  outstanding  expert  ou 
civil  service  matters.  Is  a  citizens'  action 
guide  for  those  who  would  Improve  the  man- 
agement of  public  service  In  state-local  gov- 
ernment. The  booklet  points  out  those  areas 
of  public  service  which  most  need  citizen 
attention:  gives  advice  on  how  to  organize 
citizens'  group  and  conduct  campaigns  to  im- 
prove factual  Information  on  contributions 
made  by  public  servants,  and  Includes  case 
histories  of  citizens'  organizations  that  have 
effectively    advanced    good    government. 

Twenty  thousand  guidebooks  have  been 
distributed  to  press  and  media  leaders;  a  se- 
lect opinion  leadership  group:  state  gov- 
ernors, civil  service  commissioners,  nation. i'. 
government  civic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, national  health  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions, professional  a£s<x:latlons,  state  educa- 
tion commissioners,  schools  of  public  admin- 
istration, unions,  and  foundations;  mayors 
and  personnel  directors  of  large  cities,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  National  ClvU  Service 
League  friends.  The  remainder  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  League  In  response  to  re- 
quests, to  League  affiliates,  and  to  citizens 
groups 

2  A  Mod'-l  Civil  Srrt  ice  Law.  The  League 
published  its  first  Model  Civil  Service  Law 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  ceattiry,  and 
revisions  were  published  In  1039.  1948  and. 
most  recently.  In  1953  Today,  slightly  more 
than  half  the  states  tind  many  large  lociil 
governments  have  "merit  systems  "  In  moft 
cases,  the  League's  work  has  t)een  of  fundn- 
mental  assistance  But — the  rapid  grow'.h 
and  Increasing  complexity  of  the  public 
service  In  the  last  decade  make  It  Imperative 
that  the  model  be  revised.  The  League  h.^s 
begun  work  to  update  the  model  clvU  service 
law  The  National  Municipal  League  h<^ 
agreed  to  Join  us  In  preparing  the  revised 
c(xle 
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3.  The  Law  of  ClvU  Service.  To  be  effec- 
tive, citizens'  groups,  practlUoners,  scholars, 
legislators  and  others  need  to  know  on  top 
authority  what  the  law  of  civil  service  is, 
how  the  law  has  been  developed  and  applied, 
and  how  courts  and  legislatures  have  dealt 
wiUi  civil  service  problems.  In  1958.  The  Law 
.,:  Civil  Service,  by  H  Eliot  Kaplan,  was  pub- 
lished. This  definitive  work,  which  was  com- 
missioned by  the  League  and  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  analyzes  civil  service 
law  and  integrates  the  administrative  and 
legal  aspects  of  public  personnel  admin- 
istration. The  author,  a  lawyer  and  natlon- 
aUy  recognized  authority,  and  hla  publisher 
are  prepared  to  revise  the  book,  in  the  light 
of  developments  since  the  first  edition.  It 
rem;\lns  for  the  League  to  agree  to  sponsor- 
ship and  assist  In  the  securing  of  financial 
support. 

4  Tile  Management  of  Government.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  government  requires 
clear-cut  policy  guides  to  aid  public  officials 
In  development  of  sound  personnel  poUcles. 
Particularly  critical  areas  are  the  use  of 
preferential  devices,  such  as  veterans'  prefer- 
ence in  hiring  and  of  public  employees:  the 
tenure  provisions  of  government  service,  epe- 
clally  among  executives:  and  the  proper  role 
of  the  central  personnel  agency.  The  League 
Is  working  on  policy  statemenu  and  model 
ClvU  service  provisions  on  these  Issues  that 
can  be  adapted  to  existing  management  sys- 
tems. 

There  Is  an  equally  pressing  need  to  train 
and  develop  mid-career  public  servants.  The 
League  Is  working  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Affairs  on  such  a  project,  but 
Its  success  would  be  helped  by  the  willingness 
of  citizens  to  encourage  top  government 
management  participation  In  such  programs 
The  League  Is  prepared  to  Join  with  NIPA 
as  the  citizens'  catalyst  to  promote  such 
broader  Interest  through  our  own  grassroots 
movements, 

5  The  Preetlge  of  Public  Service.  In  1964 
the  National  Civil  Service  League  published 
a  statement  of  goals  entitled  "A  Citizens" 
Prospectus  for  Action."  The  section  con- 
cerning the  prestige  of  public  service  read  as 
follows: 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  Is  to  encourage  and  give  pub- 
lic recognition  to  excellence  In  the  public 
service  To  this  end  the  League  annually 
honors  ten  outstanding  people  in  the  Federal 
government  through  its  Career  Service 
Awards  Program.  This  not  onlv  brings  ap- 
propriate recognition  to  the  deserving  men 
and  women  In  the  service,  but  also  adds  stat- 
ure to  the  League's  public  actlvlUes  on  be- 
half of  more  effective  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

"We  not  only  wish  to  continue  thU  na- 
tional affair  but  would  like  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Career  Service  Awards  to  In- 
clude state  and  local  Jurisdictions  as  we  are 
successful  in  developing  affiliated  organiza- 
tions." 

In  1964,  the  league— In  cooperation  with 
the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Dal- 
iM  k  Port  Worth,  Texas,  Federal  Business 
Associations,  and  the  Southwestern  United 
Sutes  region's  Federal  Executive  Board- 
conducted  a  major  recognition  program  In 
Dallas,  Texas.  A  luncheon,  attended  by 
nearly  1  OOO  persons,  honored  eight  career 
civil  servants  from  a  five-state  region  of  the 
^uthwert.  This  same  concept  is  now  being 
planned  and  promoted  In  nine  other  regions 
'if  the  United  States. 

A  new  League  affiliate,  the  Pennsylvania 
rivu  Service  League,  conducted  a  success- 
•  ul  recognition  program  In  1965.  In  Harrls- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  The  League's  new  Uas- 
sachusette  affiliate,  the  Citizens  to  Advance 
the  Public  Service.  Is  organizing  a  similar 
career  service  recognition  program  In  New 
England  for  1966.  Plans  are  being  discussed 
for  a  program  of  recognition  sponsored  by 
the  League  Jn  Albany,  New  York.    It  would 
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be  approprUte  to  conduct  similar  programs 
across  the  nation. 

6.  Unions  and  CoUectlve  Bargaining  in 
Government.  The  time  has  come  for  an  In- 
tensive study  of  public  employee  unionism 
In  the  United  States,  for  clear  guides  to  pub- 
lic policy  and  for  citizen  leadership  to  im- 
plement needed  poUcy  on  this  most  dynamic 
development  In  public  administration. 

President  Kennedy's  Task  Force  report  on 
Federal  employee  organization  found  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's employees  organized.  For  years  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been  report- 
ing that  the  only  slgnUicant  growth  of 
unionism  in  the  United  States  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic employee  field.  Most  of  this  growth  is  in 
state  and  local  governments, 

TTie  dearth  of  knowledge  In  the  face  of  this 
explos  ve  growth  and  the  Increasing  number 
of  strikes  and  crises  that  crlppl"  public  serv- 
ices require  that  clear  guldepost*  and  policy 
proposals  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing facts  and  probable  developments  In  the 
near  future.  There  U  an  urgent  necessity 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  public  employee 
organlzaUon  and  collective  bargaining  on 
coets.  decision-making  processes,  productiv- 
ity, ClvU  service  rules  and  regulations,  dis- 
cipline and  tenure  In  government.  It  Is  crit- 
ically importent  that  citizens  and  govern- 
ment be  provided  up-to-date,  accurate  and 
objective  Information  on  which  to  base  de- 
cisions. There  U  a  need  for  clear  and  posi- 
tive recommendations,  arrived  at  Impartially 
to  be  used  as  guidelines  for  citizens  action 
programs  and  for  Implementation  by  both 
government  officials  and  employee  organi- 
zations. 

The  National  ClvU  Service  League  has  al- 
ready begun  work  in  this  area.  The  New 
York  University  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Attolnlstratlon  has  proposed  a  consortium 
between  the  school  and  the  League  to  de- 
velop public  employee  unionism  studies  be- 
ginning with  work  on  the  state  and  local  de- 
velopments. The  League,  N.Y.U..  and  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  will  hold  a  joint 
conference  on  the  Issue  In  1966.  Additional- 
ly, tht,  University's  Labor  Institute,  in  coop- 
^^*i^°  ^,"^  ^^  League,  has  begun  a  studv 
Of  federal  government  collective  bargalnine 

Further,  the  League  now  is  organizing  and 
working  on  a  scholarly  survey  of  the  issue  to 
define  the  scope  and  substance  of  the  prob- 
lem and  develop  a  major  research  project 
aimed  at  achieving  the  definitive  studies 
and  citizens'  policy  guides  mentioned  above. 

CLEAMNO     HOTTSK     rOH     LEADEHSHIP,     mrORMA- 
TION    AKD     COMMUNICATION 

■The  resources  of  the  action  clearing  house 
and  the  guidance  material  come  from  the 
League's  core  of  leadership.  Information  and 
communication, 

1.  Better  Communication  between  citi- 
zens and  Government.  The  League  has  al- 
ways relied  heavUy  on  the  printed  word  to 
communicate  Its  goals,  inform  the  public 
and  guide  public  officials.  Its  regular  publl- 
caUon.  Good  Government,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est continuous  publications  in  America- 
dating  from  1881,  In  1964.  Good  Govern- 
ment was  recast  as  a  quarterly  journal  of 
opinion  and  ideas  designed  as  a  general 
forum  In  which  a  dialogue  of  concrete  action 
proposals  or  program  criticisms  can  be  con- 
structively offered.  It  offers  business,  pro- 
fessional, government.  organlzaUon  and  aca- 
demic leaders  an  opportimlty  to  speak  out  In 
layman  terms  on  critical  issues  of  govern- 
ment management. 

The  Journal  thus  serves  several  purposes. 
First,  It  Is  a  means  for  concerned  people  of 
reputation  to  "sound  off":  second.  It  Is  a 
▼ehlcle  to  Inform  the  public  on  Important 
Issues  of  gOTsmment  management;  third 
It  hopes  to  attmulate  dtisen  action  to  tm^ 
pro>v»  efBcleney  In  government;  fourth.  It 
wlU  broaden  the  League's  strength,  base,  and 


support  by   becoming  a  spokesman  for  the 
League's  affiliates. 

The  League  Is  now  launching  a  major  pro- 
motion campaign  for  Good  Government  In 
coordination  with  Its  affiliates,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  bringing  its  circulation  to  at 
least  25,000  subscriptions  It  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  many  hundreds  of  citizens'  or- 
ganizations, local  government  Improvement 
groups,  municipal  leagues,  citizens'  unions, 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  civic  federations! 
et  al..  who  wish  to  communicate  positions', 
problems,  or  proposals  to  their  membership 
and  to  national  audiences. 

In  opening  our  Journal's  pages  to  these 
various  groups  we  are  In  a  position  to  broad- 
en the  League's  public  service  role.  Since 
many  local  groups  are  under-financed,  some 
are  moribund,  and  others  highly  specialized, 
there  Is  little  broad  exchange  of  ideas  and 
no  national  organ  In  which  views,  activities 
and  programs  can  be  communicated.  The 
League.  In  offering  local  groups  space  for 
reports,  would  develop  Good  Government  as 
the  national  citizens  publication  on  public 
management  problems.  Participating  or- 
ganizations would  be  expected  to  supply  the 
Journal  to  their  members  at  cost. 

The  League  receives  literally  hundreds  of 
publications  from  specialized  groups  from 
aroimd  the  world.  It  also  subscribes  to 
almost  all  Journals  and  "development  re- 
ports" In  the  fields  of  public  administration 
and  public  personnel.  Further,  the  League's 
newly  established  Joint  library  collection  and 
cooperative  relaOonshlp  with  the  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission  now  provides.  In  one  Ic>- 
catlon.  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
source  of  Information  on  public  administra- 
tion and  government  personnel  In  the  world. 
As  the  Journal  becomes  self-supporting,  the 
League  would  utilize  these  resources  more 
and  expand  the  Journal  by  establishing  an 
Information  clearing  house  to  pubUsh  facts 
on  key  developments. 

As  the  Journal  grows.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  membership  base — and  thus  the  strength 
and   financial   support — of    the   League   wlU 
grow  and  aid  oiir  goal  of  organizing  citizens 
on   all   levels   into   action   groups   and    thus 
make  the  League  an  even  more  effective  citi- 
zens organization  for  improving  government. 
2.  Leadership  and  Resource  Assistance  for 
a    Grassroots    Effort.      The    qualltv    of    the 
League's  leadership  with  its  name' and  his- 
tory make  it  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  de- 
velop  strong  state   and    local    groups.      The 
League    journal    provides    a    forum:    lis    re- 
search and  study  provides  Issues,  policy,  and 
guidance:    its    special    publications    provide 
action   tools:    and   Its   library    and   research 
offer     further     potential     knowledge.       The 
League's    success    with   current    affiliates    in 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Louisiana   is   a  base   from  which   to  mount 
new  action  programs.    All  of  this  provides  a 
"leadership  package"  to  improve  the  public 
service  In  state  and  local  governments.     In 
addlUon,  the  League  offers  the  leadership  of 
Its   Board   of  Directors:    Its   communication 
and  relationships  with  other  groups,  the  geo- 
graphical spread  of  Its  membership,  it*  tax 
status,  and  the  experience  of  its  staff. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Service  League  are  distinguished 
citizens  thoroughly  committed  to  quality  In 
government.  Their  experience  In  govern- 
ment, business,  the  professions  and  the  aca- 
demic world  lends  weight  to  their  views. 
Dedicated  to  the  concept  of  good  govern- 
ment, they  are  exoeUent  resource  people. 
They  attend  board  meetings:  participate 
personally  In  and  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  writing  and  preparation  of  policy 
and  research  projects:  write  for  Good  Gov- 
ernment; assist  local  affiliates,  and  otherwise 
lend  their  names,  time,  and  knowledge  to 
League  activities. 

They  are  geographically  diverse  and,  thus, 
situated  for  poUcy  leadership  to  a  variety  of 
local  groups,  and  for  liaison  with  the  Leiigue. 
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Thetr  commltmenl  to  reklndimg  the  govern- 
ment reform  movement  on  itate-local  levels 
U  sutwtanf'.ai  They  have  mandated  the 
Uevfue  staJT  t-o  se«lc  support  for  such  a  pur- 
pose The  Leslie  a  Board  members  are  ac- 
tive In  maiiv  .ri(i,ii'.2atioiis  with  whom  the 
Lea4?ue  cixj^iera'.es  aiid  to  whom  we  would 
turn  in  developing  our  work  on  state  and 
local   levels 

Aniither  resource  of  the  League  for  devel- 
oplnc;  i^raa&roots  cltteens'  organlzatlona  Is 
Its  wide  relatlonahlps,  communications  and 
afflllattona  with  numerous  state,  local  and 
national  organizations  which  concern  them- 
lelves  w.th  Issues  of  government  and  Its 
administration. 

Wiat  l3  tobe  done   A  plan  of  action 

A  Qve-year  project  la  proposed  to  develop 
a  iidU^uwIde.  coordinated  network  of  Na- 
tional CivU  Service  League  allUlates  and 
chapters  Each  aflUlate  or  chapter  should 
be  fu.iy  self-supporting  within  three  years 
Each  would  be  contributing  income  to  the 
national  League  for  service*  and  organiza- 
tion of  other  groups.  The  following  plan 
aaslgna  the  League  the  role  of  national  head- 
quarters organization  to  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  for  leadership,  Information  and  com- 
munication and  direct  organizational  as- 
sistance   to  the  afOilates  and   chapters 

During  the  Initial  phases  of  the  project, 
the  Nutlonal  ClvU  Service  Lea«ue  would 
nurture  its  present  aCQiiates  as  pilot  proiects 
for   effective   state-local   organization 

3T\rrTNa      LkAOntSRIP    Atm    MATCXLALS 

The  League  would  employ  three  profes- 
sional staff  members  and  a  secretary  for  a 
flve-ye.ir  period  Two  professional  staff 
member*  would  spend  most  of  their  time 
traveling  and  working  In  the  field  with  In- 
terested citizens,  governments,  and  uroups. 
They  would  offer  local  groups  guidance  and 
counsel  testify  before  and  assist  govern- 
ments oa  request,  organize  meetings:'  ar- 
range fir  speakers,  and  help  local  groups 
plan  fund -raising  efforts  and  ongoing  pro- 
grams An  additional  professional  staff 
member  v^K.d  ■*■  irS  w»  a  priji{ram  aflslstant 
and  would  be  assigned  primarily  to  League 
Headquarters  f  r  support,  research  and 
planning  A  secretary  would  perform  office 
and  clerical  functions  for  the  project  The 
League  s  executive  director  would  direct  the 
project  and  be  available  as  needed  for  travel 
and   prograir.   assistance. 

The  League  s  B.>ard  of  Directors  would  pro- 
vide regional  and  local  leadership  guidance 
for  developing  programs  and  act  In  llidson 
capac'lUes  between  affiliates  or  chapters  and 
the  national  League  They  would  t>e  ssked 
to  serve  as  speakers  at  functions  and  to  lend 
their  good  names  to  the  organizing  of  nieet- 
Inga.  enlistment  of  leadership  support,  and 
fund-raising  eff  jrts  They  could  be  called 
upon  '..1  represent  the  Leagiae  and  or  Its 
subsidiaries  before  governmental  bodies  and 
government  officials  Pending  selection  of 
aflUlate  or  chapter  representatives  *ho  would 
serve  on  the  .Vatlonal  League's  governing 
councils  oh  a  regional,  state  or  local  basis, 
current  League  Board  members  would  be 
asiLed  to  pr<jvlde  leadership  In  areths  where 
they  are  located 

Developing  ^r%saroots  organizations  would 
be  provided  witn  the  Ouldance  materials 
dlacuasttl.  either  free  or  at  coat  .Additional 
funds  beyond  current  resourres  would  be 
required  to  provide  bulk  copies  of  these 
materials  and  to  finance  the  major  Oood 
Oovemment  subscription  promotion  cam- 
paign dlsc'jssed 

OBOANUATIUNUL     MaSTINUA 

A  first  "DTder  of  bualnesa  for  the  new  Ijfague 
fl«ld  staff  would  t>e.  in  cooperation  with  and 
tuder  the  leadership  of  Board  mrembers.  to 
OOfMluct  organliatl  nal  meetings  within  geo- 
graphical areas.  These  meetings  would  b« 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  Interest  and 
llMtlng  leadership  support  for  reciodal,  state 


or  local  gn.>ups  From  seven  to  ten  such 
conferences  would  be  organized  and  League 
Board  members  would  be  asked  to  host  addi- 
tional special  meetings  of  key  le<ulers  they 
know  In  major  cities  and  or  state  capitals 

ptLOT  raojacTs  ro«  oooo  govxhnment 

This  proposal  has  discussed  several  cur- 
rent projects  at  the  state  and  local  level  and 
has  outlined  plans  for  broadening  ongoing 
League  programs  to  help  develop  our  grass- 
roots citizens'  organizations.  Since  this  work 
Is  breaking  new  ground,  we  propose  three 
pilot  projects  that  show  high  promise  of 
rapid  success,  great  rettunos,  an  invaluable 
experience  In  promoting  organization  of 
strong  affiliates  and  chapters  across  the  coun- 
try 

The  first  pilot  project  would  be  to  finan- 
cially seed  the  new  League  affiliates  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Massachusetts  and  Louisiana.  All 
three  groups  have  good  programs,  leadership, 
and  Interest  None  is  sufficiently  financed  to 
take  the  next  major  step  of  broadening  Its 
membership  and  financial  base  for  long-run 
effectiveness.  It  Is  proposed  that  each  group 
be  given  an  outright  grant  of  »10,000  for  a 
one-year  period  to  develop  its  membership 
and  programs 

The  second  project  concerns  a  major  ef- 
fort already  planned,  programmed  and  being 
worked  upon  by  the  League's  New  York  Affili- 
ate, the  Civil  Service  Reform  Aasoclntion 
After  having  led  In  promoting  a  major  Brook- 
ings Institution  study  of  New  York  City  per- 
sonnel problems  enutled  "Better  Personnel 
for  the  City  of  New  York."  the  Reform  Asso- 
ciation Is  now  leading  a  broad  education  and 
community  leadership  effort  to  promote  cltl- 
een  interest  In  and  concern  for  the  many 
reforms  advocated  by  that  study  The 
ClvlJ  Service  Reform  Association.  In  coopera- 
tion with  twenty-six  other  civic  organiza- 
tions endorsed  and  aided  the  city  government 
In  Its  Initial  steps  to  Implement  the  study 
Together  with  the  League  and  over  forty 
other  organizations.  It  conducted  a  ni^Jor 
event  on  the  subject  that  was  attended  by 
the  Mayor  and  by  James  Webb,  both  of  whom 
called  for  greater  citizen  support  for  Imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study. 

The  ClvU  Service  Reform  Association  has 
now  received  pledges  totaling  115,000  and  Is 
committing  MO. 000  to  a  two-year  plan  of 
developing  a  Citizens  Committee  for  Public 
tlanpower  to  lead  In  the  reforms  needed  and 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  a  necessary  long- 
range  effort  It  IS  propMsed  that  tS.OOO  per 
year  for  two  years  be  granted  to  the  Reform 
Association  for  this  effort. 

The  Natlcuukl  Civil  Service  League's  Ca- 
reer Service  Awards  Program  Is  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  px^per  It  Is  proposed  that 
a  total  of  130,000  per  year  for  two  years  be 
expended  in  developing  ten  regional  recog- 
nition ceremonies  acroes  the  United  States 
Each  ceremony  would  draw  on  the  Interest 
and  resources  of  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  groups,  as  well  as  bualneas  and 
community  leaders  Each  ceremony  would 
"feed  back"  to  the  region  and  localities  In- 
volved by  stimulating  Interest  and  partici- 
pation In  the  general  affiliate  development 
program  proposed  in  this  paper  and  by  serv- 
ing as  a  fund  raising  event  After  conduct- 
ing two  successful  recognition  programs 
within  a  region.  It  would  be  expected  that 
future  regional  events  would  be  self-financ- 
ing and  that  further  events  would  be  planned 
within   states  or   metropolitan   regions 

An  organxsattonal  structure 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  plans  a 
four-level  structure,  designed  to  give  all  as- 
sociated with  the  movement  as  realistic  In- 
volvement at  each  level  as  p"j<>«ible  It  is 
also  designed  to  provide  for  development 
and  implementation  of  pt>llcy  vertically  as 
wei;  as  .hurlz<>nta:iv  rhese  levels  will  be 
Members  .\rea  Affiliates.  Regl<inal  Confer- 
ences, and  the  National  League  Headquarters 


MEMBEas 

There  will  be  three  categories  of  Affiliate 
Members,  Individual,  Association  and  Busi- 
ness Supporters.  Members  will.  In  every  case, 
be  part  of  the  relevant  Area  Affiliate  and  be 
members  of  the  League.  Though  Affiliates 
win  establish  their  own  p>ollcles  on  contri- 
butions, such  contributions  will  be  shared 
with  the  League  to  enable  provision  of  sup- 
port and  service  functions  by  the  League 
Individual  members  will  be  local  activists 
and  supporters  Association  Members  will 
be  comprised  of  area  organizations,  citizens 
groups,  governmental  agencies,  etc. 

Business  Supporters  will  be  flrma  and  cor- 
porations which  wish  to  support  the  general 
programs  of  the  Affiliate  or  the  League,  All 
Members  shall  have  full  voice  In  the  activi- 
ties and  pwUcles  of  Affiliates  and  the  League 

ArniiATEs 

These  will  be  organized  on  an  area  basis 
rhe  areas  will  be  within  a  locality  (city,  dis- 
trict, county) ,  a  metrop>olltan  area,  or  a  state. 
Affillatee  may  be  organized  regionally.  If  this 
Is  deemed  more  practical. 

Each  Affiliate  will  make  its  own  loiles.  es- 
tablish Its  own  governing  body,  organize  Its 
appropriate  memberahlp  base,  and  develop  It* 
own  p>oUcles  and  programs  Its  organization 
must  conform  to  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  p>ollclee  protecting  the  League's  tax 
status  and  Its  programs  must  not  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  general  goals  of  the  League 
Each  Affiliate  and  Its  members  will  receive 
good  government  at  an  agreed  cost:  receive  a 
copy  of  all  Letigue  publications  and  relevant 
newsletters,  and  other  Information;  be  en- 
titled to  such  research  or  fact  finding  services 
as  the  League  can  provide.  The  League  will 
at  Its  discretion,  make  grants  and  offer  staff 
aasltance  to  Affiliates  It  will  also.  If  mutu- 
ally agreeable,  offer  continuing  staff  servlce.s 
to  Affiliates  on  a  cost  basis  if  the  Affiliate  Is 
not  able  to  provide  lis  own  facilities  or  if 
such  service  is  more  practical. 

kXCIONAL    CONrSRENCES 

Affiliates,  where  practicable,  will  be  orga- 
nized In  Regional  Conferences.  These  con- 
ferences will  be  informal  bodies  that  will 
meet  periodically  as  necessary  or  twice  each 
year.  The  purpoee  of  Regional  Conferences 
will  be  to  function  as  clearing  houses  and 
for  such  other  purpvoees  as  the  participating 
Area  groupw  decide  and  will  be  designed  to 
conduct  regional  recognition  programa  as 
outlined  elsewhere  In  this  paper 

NATIONAL    HEADQUAXTXB8 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  will  be 
the  national  headquarters  for  Its  members 
and  afllltate  organizations  It  will  perform 
the  servk**  and  provide  the  staff,  as  discusspd 
above,  and  will  serve  ius  the  national  spokes- 
man for  Its  members.  Thus,  with  additional 
reaourcee.  the  Lea^e  will  provide  more  co- 
ordination, more  leadership  and  more  services 
for  grassroots  good  government  reform  of  the 
106O'8. 


.APPROVAL  OF  FTJNDS  FOR 
EDUCATION 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  far 
Uxi  long  It  seemed  that  the  only  way  in 
which  CorujresR  could  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  necessary  funds  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation was  somehow  to  dlsRuise  the  pur- 
pose uf  .such  fund^  as  relating  to  our 
national  defense.  Such  phrases  as  "Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act"  and  "Im- 
pact^-d  area"  funds  come  readily  to  mind 

For  some  reason,  no  one  was  very  anx- 
ious to  recommend  the  needed  outlays 
and  face  up  squarely  to  the  hard  facts 
of  educational  life — namely,  that  educa- 
tion Is  a  national   responsibility  rather 


than  a  problem  confined  to  State  bound- 
aries and  borders. 

It  Is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see  the 
Senate  meet  Its  responsibilities  towtu-d 
education  at  this  session  of  Congress 
by  the  authorization  last  Thursday  of 
$6.4  billion  in  Federal  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

As  the  excellent  editorial  In  today's 
Washington  Post  points  out,  education 
is  the  last  place  where  we  should  prac- 
tice economy.  I  join  the  Post  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  further  delay  not  be  effected 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  amount  of 
the  funds,  but  that  all  cwncerned  bend 
their  efforts  toward  implementing  these 
allocations  in  the  most  useful  manner. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
be  printe<l  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  cbjectlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Record,  as 
follows : 

Bonanza  for  Education 
Twice  In  the  past  week  the  Senate  has  au- 
thorized Federal  aid  to  education  In  amounts 
greatly  exceeding  those  approved  by  the 
House  and  dramatically  In  excess  of  the 
President's  recommendations.  The  anomaly 
Is  at  once  startling  and  melancholy.  It  Is 
startling  bet-ause  the  reverse  has  customarUy 
tx>en  the  case;  a  succession  of  Presidents  have 
asked  for  school  aJd  far  beyond  what  Con- 
press  was  willing  to  grant  It  Is  melancholy 
because  even  the  sums  authorized  fall  far 
below  what  the  schools  really  need. 

Last  Thursday  the  Senate  voted  to  au- 
thorize $6  4  billion  m  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  se«condary  schools  during  the 
next  two  ye«js — some  $600  million  more  than 
the  House  Is  expected  to  authorize  for  the 
same  period  Assuming  a  compromise  settle- 
ment between  the  two.  the  final  authoriza- 
tion will  be  three-quarters  of  a  billion  above 
the  President's  request  And  on  Monday 
the  Senate  surpassed  the  House  by  a  billion 
and  a  half  In  approving  a  program  of  $4.4 
billion  of  aid  to  coUe^ee  and  their  students 
In  the  form  of  a  Higher  Education  bill  sans 
any  home  rule  rider  for  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia The  bulk  of  this  money  would  go 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms.  Ubrariee 
and  other  academic  facilities,  and  it  goes 
beyond  what  President  Johnson  wanted  by  a 
cool  billion 

Why  this  sudden  avalanche  of  affluence 
for  education?  The  answer  Ilea,  we  like  to 
think,  in  a  recent  realization  by  the  country, 
reflected  In  Congress,  that  good  schools  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  any  Great  Society.  For 
40  years — ever  since  the  First  World  War — 
public  school  systems  all  over  the  country 
h.ive  been  allowed  to  fall  Into  decay.  Ade- 
quate financing  lay  bCTOnd  local  means,  and 
Federal  aid  was  frustrated  for  decades  by 
controversy  over  the  Inclusion  of  parochial 
schools.  When  at  last  Federal  aid  began  to 
be  made  available,  the  accumulated  need  was 
so  tremendous  that  aingrees  seemed  to  be 
drooling  It  out  In  mere  drops. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Under  Sec- 
r»-Ury  Wilbur  Cohen  complained  last  sum- 
--   T    however,    that    the   aid    was   coming   In 

-k-er  gobs  than  the  schools  could  usefully 
V  -^.rb  It  might  result,  he  said,  "In  wasted 
'  ■■■■ds.  Inadequately  pKinned  expenditures 
■ind  projects  which  would  not  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  purpose  of  the  act." 

It  Is  true  that  appropriations  made  now, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  school  year! 
a-'e  hard  to  Incorporate  In  academic  budgets. 
I.'  they  are  withheld  now.  however,  the  same 
situation  Is  all  too  likely  to  arise  again  a 
year  hence — late  appropriations  which  the 
*<'hool8  are  in-prep>ared  to  utlUze.  One  can 
h.i.-dly  help  thinking,  moreover,  that  the  real 
reas^jn    for    looking    this    congressional    gift 
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horse  In  the  mouth  is  to  bolster  President 
Johnson's  tight  budget  policy. 

We  think  economy  is  desirable.  But  we 
alao  think  that  education  is  Just  about  the 
last  place  to  practice  It.  School  sights  have 
to  be  vastly  elevated.  New  school  plants  are 
desperately  needed.  Additional  teachers 
ought  to  be  recruited — and  at  salaries  that 
wUl  attract  young  people  of  high  caliber— 
Jtist  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Schools  deserve 
top  domestic  jwlortty.  Congressional  recog- 
nition of  this  need  ought  not  to  be  discour- 
aged. Instead  of  seeking  reasons  for  rejec- 
tion, the  Administration  ought  to  be  seeking 
means  for  effective  utlUzatlon  of  all  the 
funds  that  Congress  can  prudently  provide. 


UNPTED  NATIONS  MEDIATION   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  when  all  of  us  are  probing  and 
seeking  for  some  sort  of  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  thoughts  and  plan  of 
former  Ambassador  Anthony  B.  Akers 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  pos- 
sibly implemented. 

Senators  may  recall  that  I  placed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  short  time  ago 
the  outline  of  his  proposal.  In  further 
connection  with  his  proposal,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

For  tJ.N.  Mediation  in   Vhtnam 
To  the  Editob: 

The  Vietnamese  conflict  now  constitutes 
a  continuing  threat  to  International  peace. 
The  U.N.  cannot  remain  aloof  from  such 
conflict  and  fulflll  the  basic  promise  of  the 
San  Francisco  Charter,  which  Is  .  .  .  "to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples." 

Irrefutably  the  central  question  at  Issue, 
readily  admitted  by  both  sides.  Is  the  poli- 
tical question  of  the  inherent  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  their 
own  fate.  But  how  can  the  U.N.  intercede 
In  Vietnam?  The  UJ*.  has  no  standing 
army  and  has  abdicated,  in  part,  its  own 
financing  responsibilities. 

The  Initial  steps  would  require  neither 
troops  nor  financing.  The  following  is  a 
proposed  schedule: 

THRXAT  TO   PEACE 

Immediately,  through  a  General  Assembly 
resolution,  the  UJ^.  should  publish  to  the 
world  a  "Declaration  of  Mediatory  Inter- 
cession in  Vietnam."  Such  declaration 
would  cite  the  "threat  to  International 
peace"  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  "self- 
determination."  The  declaration  further 
would  state  that  the  U.N.  is  "Interceding  In 
a  mediatory  capacity  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 
for  the  duration  of  such  conflict,  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  stated  objectives  of  media- 
tory Intercession  initially  may  be  realized." 

The  basic  objectives  and  proposed  pro- 
cedures of  the  declaration  should  then  be 
set  forth.  Obviously  such  objectives  would 
be  to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam;  and  to 
bring  about  a  situation  whereunder  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  can  achieve  ■self- 
determination,"  either  through  negotia- 
tions between  the  principals  or.  falling  that, 
through  a  secret-ballot  election  in  South 
Vietnam  under  U.N.  supervision. 

But  what  If  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
or  Oeneral  Ky's  Oovemment  and  Its  allies 
will  not  agree  to  a  cease-flre  or  to  a  UN. 


call   for  negotiations   or  a  U.N.   call   for   an 
election? 

The  declaration  can  be  worded  In  such 
manner  that  the  prestige  of  the  U.N.  will 
not  suffer  if  there  Is  no  response  Initially 
or  a  negative  response  Initially  to  U  N  pro- 
posals. 

The  declaration  would  get  the  U.N.'s  "foot 
in  the  door"  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  as 
mediator,  and  all  the  powers  of  persuasion 
can  then  be  used  toward  achieving  a  cease- 
fire, negotiations  and  or  elections. 

STEPS  TOWARD  SmXEMENT 

The  U.N.  has  a  singularly  persuasive  force, 
a  •world  spotlight"  which  It  can  keep  trained' 
continuously  upon  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion. As  an  "Interceding  mediator"  the  U.N. 
could  call  for  reasonable  steps  toward  settle- 
ment. If  one  principal  or  the  other  won't 
agree  to  reasonable  steps,  such  fact  would 
become  common  knowledge  Immediately. 
The  world  spotlight  wields  a  cleansing,  clari- 
fying and  compelling  influence,  and  must  be 
focused  on  that  darkening  region. 

The  UN.  cannot  intercede  with  success  In 
Vietnam,  however.  If  It  should  attempt  to 
define  "aggression,"  or  to  censure  or  to 
assess  responsibility  for  the  present  situation. 
The  U.N.  must  function  strictly  as  a  media- 
tory framework,  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  above  the  fervor  of  political  passion 
and  military  combat. 

Ancillary  to  a  Vietnamese  settlement,  the 
U.N.  should  propose  the  following: 

At  an  appropriate  time  all  external  mili- 
tary personnel  to  be  removed  outside  South 
Vietnam  except  UN.  designated  personnel; 

North  and  South  Vietnam  to  be  Invited 
to  Join   the  U.N.   as  members; 

Establishment  of  a  U.N. -sponsored  neu- 
trality zone  for  Southeast  Asia;  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to   be   invited   to  Join; 

Question  of  reunification  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  to  be  postponed  for  twelve 
years. 

Anthony  B  Akirs. 


JUSTICE  AND  A  DEAD  CHILD 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1966.  the  Washington  Star 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Justice  and 
a  Dead  Child."  which  shows  the  necessity 
for  the  Congress  to  submit  to  the  States 
a  consitutional  amendment  which  will 
restore  the  sound  rule  of  evidence  that 
the  voluntary  confessions  of  a  self- 
confessed  criminal  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  against  him  on  his  trial 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect society  against  criminals  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Miranda  and  E^scobedo  cases 
which  tilt  the  scales  of  justice  in  favor  of 
criminals  and  against  society  and  the 
\actims  of  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  editorial  and  a  copy  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduced on  September  30.  1966,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
and  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
I  S.J.  Res,  196)  were  ordered  printed  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  Sept    2P 
1966] 

JtrSTICE    AND    A    DeaD    CHTLD 

Five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  ( there 
were  four  vigorous  dissents)  discovered 
something  in  the  Constitution  last  summer 
that  had  gone  undetected  for   177  years  by 

all    of    the    distinguished    Justices   who    had 
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MTved  on  tnat  IribunaJ  The  effect  'f  '-hLs 
discovery.  !:<r  all  practical  pu.'po«ee.  waa  to 
b»n  confi-eBiona  m  moat  crlmlna:  f-ases 

Some  people  said  the  ruling  w<i«  of  little 
Con*equence  It  wouldn't  eerlo'aaly  cripple 
l»w  enforcememt,  they  s&ld  It  would  merely 
m&ke  p<5r.ce  and  pro«ecutori  work  harder  to 
perfect  their  chutes 

Well,  let's  S4>«  Laet  VoTemb«r  a  Brooklyn 
mother  killed  her  four-year-old  son  Sha 
taped  hl3  mouth  and  har.ds  and  beat  him 
with  a  rubber  h.we  and  »  br-iom  stlcK  When 
the  p<>;ii  e  arrived  the  tape  had  t)«*n  removed. 
but  the  :hlld  waa  dead  And  of  coura*'  there 
were  na  wltneeae*  except  for  t^.e  mother 

She  nruide  i  cimitKjluQ  which  waa  not  co- 
erced and  which  waa  not  repudiated  But 
■be  had  not  been  told,  a^  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  '.hat  she  need  not  make  any 
statement  to  the  police  and  that  s'le  was 
entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  sitting  beelde  her 
when  questioned 

As  a  result,  when  her  lase  came  up  In  court 
the  J'ldge.  having  no  ■  holce.  dismissed  the 
Indictment  W.th  that,  the  mother,  de- 
scribed as  1  neatly-dresaed  and  self-possessed 
woman  said  to  the  judge  "Thank  you.  your 
honor  from  all  my  heart"  The  Judge  re- 
plied "Don't  thank  me.  thank  the  Supreme 
Coiu^.  Don't  chank  me  at  all  Tou  killed 
the  child  and  you  ought  to  go  to  Jail  "  But 
this  mother  won't  go  to  Jail.  She  Is  free 
to  come  'ind  go  as  she  pleases 

This  U  what  passes  for  Justice  In  this  coun- 
trj  In  lrf«fl  Surely,  the  men  who  diafted 
our  Constitution  more  than  a  century  und  a 
half  ago  would  shudder  If  they  could  know 
what  has  happened  to  their  handiwork 

3  J  Res  19« 
Resolved  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp- 
resentaiivei  •.•/  t^e  Vntted  Statei  of  Amenca 
in  Cong'etj  oj.'ifmbled  i  tuo-dfdjr  of  eac>x 
House  ixinc-w-irig  therein, .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  pr>^poeed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConaU'.u'li  II  .f  'he  United  States,  which 
shall  t>e  valid  Ui  a.1  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  CorijitltuUon  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  if  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  frijm  the  date  .f 
Ita    submission    to    the    States    by    the   Con- 


"AMTtCL*  — 

"SacnoK  I  Except  when  the  Congreee 
estabUahae  a  different  test  In  proeecutious 
for  crime  against  the  United  States  or  a  dU- 
trlct.  commonwealth,  territory,  or  poasesaton 
of  the  United  States,  ar  when  a  «tate  eetab- 
Usbes  a  different  test  In  proeectiUons  for 
crime  against  it.  the  sole  test  of  the  admissi- 
bility of  an  admission  or  confession  of  an 
accused  in  a  criminal  prosecution  in  any 
court  Bitting  anywhere  In  the  United  ritates 
shall  be  whether  a  not  It  wha  voluntarily 
made,  and  the  ruling  of  a  trial  Judge  ad- 
mitting an  admission  or  confession  In  evi- 
dence ai;  voluntarily  made  shall  not  be  re- 
versed or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  inferior  court  ordained  and 
e»tabl!.=  hed  bv  the  Con<ree8  or  under  Its 
authority  If  the  ruling  Is  supported  by  com- 
petent evidence  The  prrwlslona  of  this 
amendment  shall  be  applicable  U)  an 
admission  or  confeeslon  even  though  It  was 
made  by  an  accu.sed  under  arrest  or  In  cua- 
tO€iy  during  his  interrogation  by  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  prior  to  the  commencement 
Of  the  criminal  prosecution  when  no  counsel 
representing  him  wae  present  " 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
HURTS  (XyiTON  FARMERS  IN 
DRYLAND  AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH  Mr  President. 
I  Invite  the  SenAtes  attention  to  an  In- 
justice being  perpetrated  on  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  cotton  farmers  In  my  State 
by  bureaucrats  In  the  Department  of  Ag- 


riculture— bureaucrat*  who  are  so  out  of 
touch  wiUi  farnilng  that  they  t)ase  Uielr 
caic'oiaUona  on  one  type  of  pianllng 
practice  while  the  farmers  are  using 
auiother. 

In  my  State  Is  an  area  of  31  countle.s 
which  Ues  east  of  Lubbock  and  nortli  of 
Stm  Angelo  called  the  Rolling  Plalrts. 
This  area  Is  populated  by  progressive, 
dedicated,  pioneering  farmers.  Even 
though  the  area  Is  not  blessed  with  as 
much  anriuaJ  rainfall  as  my  native  east 
Texas  or  cotton  growing  Stales  to  the 
east,  these  farmers  are  succes.fful  cotton 
farmers.  In  fact,  ihey  grow  little  else  but 
cotton — some  counties  having  no  more 
than  a  few  hundrpd  acres  planted  In 
other  crops  P\irthermorc.  they  are  com- 
mitted to  remaining  cotton  farmers.  Not 
one  of  the  counties  In  the  area  voted  to 
allow  the  sale  or  lease  uf  cotton  allot- 
mentg  to  other  counties,  as  did  72  coun- 
ties in  my  State  that  are  pliaslng  out  of 
cotton  production. 

The  secret.  Mr.  President,  of  the  suc- 
cess thus  far  enjoyed  by  these  dryland 
cotton  farmers  Is  a  planting  practice 
called  skip-row  planting.  They  plant 
two  rows,  then  skip — leave  vacant  or 
fallow — a  number  of  rows,  then  plant 
two  more,  and  so  on.  This  enables  the 
roots  of  the  cotton  to  spread  under  tlie 
vacant  strips  and  raw  moisture  from  tills 
additional  area  Skip  row  was  devel- 
oped by  the  early  settlers  in  this  area 
not  to  take  advantage  of  some  Govern- 
ment allotment  but  merely  to  produce 
con.>lstent  crops  In  this  low  rainfall  re- 
gion. Today.  In  15  to  20  coimtles  all  the 
cotton  Is  planted  In  this  manner,  and  In 
30  or  40  more  counties  there  Is  signifi- 
cant use  of  this  method 

The  hLstortc  planting  pattern  which 
developed  through  19fil  wa^  tn  plant  two 
rows  and  skip  four  From  1962  through 
1965.  many  farmers  reduced  tlie  number 
of  rows  skipped  to  less  than  four  because 
It  was  to  their  advantage  under  the  cot- 
ton program  then  In  effect  to  do  so. 
Since  that  time  they  have  returned  to 
the  historic  plant-two-and-sklp-four 
pattern  In  order  to  avoid  Department  of 
Agriculture  penalties  for  planting  In  pat- 
terns permitted  the  pre%ious  4  years 
Serious  questions  could  be  raised  ab<^ut 
the  Justice  of  these  penalties,  but  that 
Is  not  my  purpose  here  today 

Mr  President,  my  purpose  Is  to  point 
out  that  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture 
bureaucrats  In  calculating  the  projected 
yield  for  1967  In  these  skip-row  counties 
have  not  even  looked  to  see  what  skip- 
row  pattern  the  farmers  are  using  The 
projected  >ields.  which  you  know,  Mr 
President,  determine  both  the  farmer's 
production  payments  and  his  diversion 
payments  are  being  calculated  with  a  30- 
percent  penalty  This  penalty  Is  based 
un  the  assumption  that  skip- row  farmers 
are  still  using  the  closer  spacing  of  the 
1962-65  period  when  In  fact  they 
are  using  the  historic  plant  two.  skip 
four  pattern 

This  L<?  a  gross  injustice.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bureaucrats  have 
encouraged  the  skip-four  pattern  and 
then  apparently  have  not  even  gone  to 
look  and  see  that  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  farmer  has  planted.  The  farmer 
plants  the  officially  sanctioned  pattern 


and  then  Is  told  that  this  projected  yield 
will  not  be  calculated  on  the  yield  per 
measured  acre  which  he  will  produce  by 
that  pattern  but  will  be  calculated  by 
subtracting  a  30  t>ercent  penalty  from 
what  he  produced  when  he  used  a  pat- 
tern he  no  longer  uses  or  Intends  to  use. 
In  monetary  terms,  this  official  blind- 
ness win  cost  the  skip-row  farmers  $5 
an  acre. 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  a  fair  and 
eqiutable  projection  of  yield  will  factor 
do»7iward  only  those  acres  planted  In  a 
pattern  of  less  than  four  rows  skipped  In 
the  year  for  which  tlie  projection  Is  made. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  a  recent  publication  entitled  "'The 
Farmers'  Worst  5  Years"  Although  we 
are  told  that  It  contains  .<;tatlstlcal  dis- 
tortions. I  cannot  help  being  drawn  to  Its 
main  thesis  when  I  reflect  on  what  is 
happening  u.)  the  skip-row  farmer. 
When  I  see  bureaucrats  so  out  of  touch 
with  the  farmer  that  they  are  offlcially 
unaware  that  he  has  returned  to  his  his- 
toric planting  pattern.  I  find  a  certain 
aptH»al  in  the  thesi.«  that  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  is  traceable  to  ad- 
ministration, not  legislation. 


THE   THREATENED   STRIKE   AT 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

Mr,  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  one  of  the  giant  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  this  Nation  faces 
the  imminent  threat  of  a  paralyzing 
strike. 

Despite  contlnumg  efforts  by  manage- 
ment of  the  Creneral  Electric  Co  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  the  various  unions 
of  its  employees  In  the  traditional  man- 
ner, there  is  little  sign  of  any  progress. 

Presidential  Intervention  and  Govern- 
ment mediation  efforts  apparently  have 
not  produced  any  change  In  thf  stubboni 
intransigence  of  the  union  negotiators, 
who  have  already  rejected  by  their  own 
admission  the  best  offer  from  the  com- 
pany In  history. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  issues  involved  In  this  situation  are 
summed  up  In  excellent  fashion  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  an  editonal  on  Octo- 
t>er  3  The  editorial  clearly  points  out 
the  further  Inflationary  pressure  that 
can  be  anticipated  from  this  situation 
I  commend  It  to  the  Senate  and  ask  per- 
mission to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[The   New   York   Times.    Oct    3,    1966] 

8T»rXE    DSI^T    AT    OB 

President  Johnson's  Intervention  in  the 
strike  threat  at  General  Electric  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  nrst  step  In  the  familiar  process  of 
White  House  pressure  to  force  up  wages  In 
disregard  of  the  Administration's  now  shat- 
tered antl-inflatlon  guldepoets 

The  strike  which  the  President  has  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  for  two  weeks  was  no  con- 
ventional pay  dispute  It  was  planned  by  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  'Workers 
and  Its  allies  In  an  A  PL -CIO  coalition  as 
the  showdown  effort  In  a  power  struggle  th.it 
has  been  sputtering  for  nearly  two  decades 

TTie  pivotal  Issue — transcending  the 
specific  conflict  over  the  size  of  the  pay  in- 
crease, a  coet-of-UvIng  escalator,  an  Im- 
proved arbitration  plan  and  a  reduction 
in   area  wage  differentials — waa  the   union's 


I 

I 


desire  to  recapture  the  Initiative  at  the  nefo- 
'.inilng  table. 

The  country's  biggest  electrical  manufac- 
turer Introduced  6t>on  after  World  War  II  a 
bargaining  technique  In  which  It  seeks,  at 
the  outset  of  negotiations,  to  put  forward  an 
ofler  that  balances  the  equities  of  Its  em- 
pic'ves,  Its  stockholders  and  Its  customers.  It 
sticks  to  this  offer,  with  minor  modifications, 
through  the  full  bargaining  process  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  strike 

The  unions  have  never  been  happy  with 
this  "take  It  or  leave  it"  pattern,  but  they 
have  been  conspicuously  unsuccessful  up  to 
now  In  persuading  most  G.E.  workers  that 
they  have  been  shortchanged  Their  last  big 
effort — a  three-week  strike  by  the  electrical 
union  In  1960 — resulted  In  a  union  rout. 
Since  that  time  labor  has  been  trying 
through  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  courts  to  force  O  E.  to  alter  Its  bar- 
gaining approach.  This  year,  with  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  George  Meany,  a  united 
front  of  eleven  unions  with  120,000  mem- 
bers In  O  E  plants  was  formed  to  win  a 
change  through  a  collective  show  of  strength. 
Before  the  President's  Intervention  O.E. 
had  offered  Increases  in  excess  of  the  33' 
per  cent  productivity  standard  that  used  to 
have  the  Administration's  Imprimatur.  The 
company  proposal  called  for  pay  raises  of  4 
per  cent  In  each  of  the  next  three  years.  It 
also  gave  union  members  access  to  a  savings 
and  security  plan,  under  which  they  could 
get  3  per  cent  more  each  year  In  matching 
company  payments  for  employe  Investment* 
In  Government  bonds  or  G.E.  stock. 

Tlie  union  coalition,  mindful  of  the  1080 
strike  debacle,  can  now  expect  the  aid  of  the 
three  Cabinet  members  the  President  has 
assigned  to  the  negotiations — Secretaries  Mc- 
Namara.  Connor  and  Wlrtz — In  convincing 
O  E  that  it  ought  to  give  more  during  the 
two-week  truce  The  price  of  peace,  as  In  the 
White  House-sponsored  settlement  of  the 
airlines  strike,  will  be  a  further  upthrust  of 
the  Inflationary  spiral. 


THE  BAIL  REFORM  ACT 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  became  effective  In 
every  Federal  court  throughout  the 
country.  That  measure  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  matters  pertaining  to  the 
criminal  law  that  the  89th  Congress  has 
considered  because  it  removed  inequities 
that  have  exi.sted  In  this  country  since 
the  original  Judiciary  Act  was  passed  in 
the  First  Congress.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  reform  is  due  to  my  friend  and 
a.ssoclate,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [  Mr.  Ervin  ] .  Through  his  lead- 
ership in  bail  reform,  the  administration 
of  Federal  criminal  justice  has  been  im- 
proved and  the  States  have  a  model  on 
which  to  base  local  reform.  It  should 
r.ot  be  long  before  ball  reform  is  an  ac- 
omplished  fact  in  every  American  juris- 
diction, and  a  mans  flnanclal  worth  is 
no  longer  the  exclusive  consideration 
Koverning  whether  he  is  to  be  imprisoned 
before  trial,  or  released  and  permitted 
to  prepare  his  defense  and  care  for  his 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  selection  of  edi- 
torials which  trace  the  progress  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  through  the  Congress 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
■  For  the  Man  Who  Can't  Put  Up  Ball," 
from  the  Virginian  Pilot  of  August  2, 
1964;  "Release  Without  Ball."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  9,  1964;  "Ad- 
mirable Ball  Bill,"  from  the  Washing- 


ton Post  of  March  15,  1965;  "Ball  Re- 
form," from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  2,  1965;  "Major  Step  Toward  Ball 
Reform."  from  the  Winston-Salem  Sen- 
tinel of  September  25.  1965;  "Toward 
Ball  Reform,"  from  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  of  September  27,  1965;  "State  Re- 
form Too,"  from  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News 
and  Observer  of  June  21,  1966;  'Ebvin's 
Bail  Reform  Ideas  Set  Example  for  His 
State,"  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  of 
June  25,  1966;  and  "Senators  Johnston 
and  Ervin  Carried  Out  Spadework  for 
Ball  Reform  Bill,"  from  the  Independent, 
Anderson,  S.C,  of  June  26.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Virginian  PUot,  Aug.  2,  1964] 
Fob    the   Man   Who   CanT   Put   Up   B.ml — 

RiCBTS     BDBCOMinTTKX     TAKES     UP     EbVIN 

Bnxs 

(By  Luther  J.  Carter) 

Waskcnctoit. — Senator  Sam  J.  Erttn,  Jr.'s 
tJonstltutlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings  Tuesday  on  his  three  pro- 
posals on  behalf  of  the  man  who  goes  to 
jail  before  trial  simply  because  he  lacks 
the  money  to  obtain  ball. 

The  profeaslonal  bondsman  Is  going  to  be 
unhappy  Indeed  if  this  North  Carolina  Sen- 
ator's bills  ever  become  law.  Their  Immed- 
dlate  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the  bonds- 
man of  much  of  his  business  arising  from 
arrests  for  Federal  oflenees.  Their  long 
term  effect  might  be  to  encourage  many 
states  to  reform  the  practices  regarding  ball 
in  cases  befwe  their  own  courts. 

First,  Eevdj  would  allow  an  accused  per- 
son to  be  admitted  to  ball  on  his  personal 
recognizance  or  formal  pledge.  He  would 
not  go  to  jail  for  lack  of  a  bondsman's  pre- 
mium. The  Senator  does  not  believe  this 
would  lead  to  an  increase  In  "ball-Jump- 
ing"; hla  bill  would  make  ball-Jumping  a 
felony  carrying  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and 
up  to  Ave  years'  Imprisonment. 

Also,  the  Senator  emphasizes  that  If  good 
cause  were  shown  why  an  accused  should 
not  be  released  on  his  own  recognizance, 
then  baU  on  those  terms  could  be  denied. 

Another  Ervin  bill  would  assure  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  offenses  get  credit  In  sen- 
tencing for  any  pretrial  detention  resulting 
from  lack  of  baU;  his  third  bill  would  allow 
p>er8ons  admitted  to  ball  to  make  a  cash 
depoelt  (of  10  per  cent  of  the  ball)  with 
the  court  rather  than  have  to  use  a  profes- 
sional bondaman. 

BTTASSINa  TH*  BONDEMAN 

The  three  measures  are  Intended  to  re- 
move the  keys  to  the  Jail  from  the  bonds- 
man's pocket,  to  paraphrase  one  Federal 
Judge's  remark.  A  1958  study  of  bail  In 
New  York  City  showed  that  more  than  one- 
fourtb  of  the  defendants  could  not  raise 
even  $600  bail;  when  ball  was  set  at  $2,000. 
almost  half  the  defendants  found  It  too 
much  and  had  to  stay  In  jail. 

Without  suggesting  that  all  Ixindsmen, 
everywhere,  are  to  be  looked  at  askance,  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  people  most  concerned 
with  reforming  ball  practices  regard  many  of 
them  with  disfavor.  Senator  Ehvin  has 
called  attention  to  the  recent  address  by 
Justice  Bernard  Boteln,  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Ball  and  Criminal  Justice,  held  here 
In  May  with  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
sponsor.  Justice  Boteln  said  that  the  usual 
lofty  pronouncements  about  an  accused's 
right  to  ball  are  ringing  hollow. 

"Pronouncements  do  not  furnish  defend- 
ants with  the  cash  premiums  and  substantial, 
often  full  collateral  demanded  by  bondsmen," 
he  said.  Later,  Boteln  observed  that  "racke- 
teers and  members  of  the  crime  syndicates 


seem  to  encounter  no  such  difficulties,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  Incidence  of  ball-Jumping 
Is  very  high." 

A  PBOrrrABLB  bdsinxss 

As  described  In  an  informative  article  In 
the  April  issue  of  Klwanis  Magazine,  ball- 
bonding  Is  big  business,  and  quite  profitable. 
The  usual  bonding  rate,  the  country  over,  is 
10  per  cent— hence,  the  bondsman  who  fur- 
nishes a  $1,000  bond  gets  a  fee  of  $100  from 
the  bailee.  The  bondsman  who  represents 
a  bonding  Insurance  company  keeps  $60  of 
each  $100  he  receives  and  sends  $40  to  the 
company,  h.ilf  of  which  is  placed  in  a  reserve 
against  forfeitures. 

The  Er\'ln  bills  would  have  the  question  of 
whether  a  defendant  stays  In  Jail  during  the 
pre-trial  period  based  on  something  more 
relevant  to  the  administration  of  Justice  than 
a  bondsman's  perhaps  legitimate  desire  for 
a  good  profit.  Considerable  experience  Indi- 
cates that  many  offenders  can  be  released  on 
personal  recognizance  without  fear  that  they 
will  Jump  ball. 

In  England,  those  who  are  released  on  ball 
(and,  admittedly,  many  aren't)  are  freed 
after  agreeing  to  forfeit  a  stated  sum  if  they 
fail  to  appear  in  court.  Forfeitures  are  rare. 
Far  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  a  ball 
project  sponsored  by  a  private  foundation  has 
been  underway  in  Manhattan,  Justice  Bo- 
teln reported  in  May  that  2.600  defendants 
had  been  released  \vithout  bail  bond  after  a 
quick  but  adequate  Inquiry  Into  their  back- 
ground. He  said  that  only  24  had  willfully 
failed  to  appear,  or,  In  other  words.  Jumped 
parole. 

"This  represents  less  than  1  per  cent — 
much  lower  than  the  ratio  of  bail-Jumping  in 
New  York  County,"  Boteln  said.  "Controlled 
experimentation  revealed  that  judges  armed 
with  project  reports  released  four  times  aa 
many  defendants  on  parole  than  when  they 
made  the  ball  or  Jail  decisions  In  the  blind." 

The  jailing  of  an  accused  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  lacks  the  money  to  make 
ball  Imposes  upon  him  multiple  hardships. 
Besides  the  discomfort,  humiliation,  and  gen- 
eral Inconvenience  of  being  In  Jail,  the  de- 
fendant may  lose  his  Job  and  his  family  may 
go  on  public  relief;  and  he  Is  likely  'to  be 
handicapped  In  the  preparation  of  his  trial 
defense. 

"Two  and  one -half  times  a£  many  parolees 
were  found  not  guilty  than  defendants  who 
were  in  detention  from  time  of  arraignment 
to  adjudication."  said  Justice  Boteln.  "This 
exjjerlence  suggests  some  Interesting  specu- 
lation on  the  greater  effectiveness  a  defend- 
ant at  liberty  pvossesees  In  cooperating  to- 
ward the  preparation  of  his  defense  than  a 
defendant  confined  In  prison." 

And  It  raises  at  least  a  suspicion  that  if  the 
defendant  comes  as  a  jall-blrd  before  his 
Judge  and  Jury  they  may  be  affected  by  a 
subtle  prejudice  against  him. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  Aug.  9, 
1964) 
Release  WrrHotn  BAm 
Our  sympathies  run  strongly  In  support  of 
the  efforts  now  under  way  to  lessen  reliance 
on  ball  bonds  to  guarantee  the  appearance  of 
accused  persons  In  cotirt.  The  ball  system 
Is  notoriously  subject  to  abuses.  In  some 
communities  it  amounts  to  a  racket,  and  the 
underlying  idea  of  allowing  a  private  bonds- 
man to  determine  whether  a  suspect  may  be 
released  (at  a  price)  or  must  await  trial  in 
jail  Is  repulsive  to  an  alert  sense  of  Justice. 
The  experience  of  the  District  BaU  Project 
illustrates  what  could  be  done  on  a  national 
scale.  Of  the  105  suspects  released  here 
without  bond  only  two  have  failed  to  keep 
their  promises  to  appear  In  court.  This  Is 
an  excellent  record.  It  suggests  that,  with 
careful  screening  of  the  persons  so  released, 
the  necessity  for  ball  tx)nds  can  be  greatly 
reduced. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  r«Iea«e  of  accused  per- 
sona without  bond  should  not  depend  upon 
whether  they  are  Indlifent.  Such  a  system 
would  amount  tu  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  puur  Release  on  recognizance,  as  Law- 
rence Spelser  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  iAid  at  the  hearing  on  this  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
comxoittee.  should  be  the  norm  for  all  per- 
sons accused  of  crime — at  least  for  minor  of- 
fenses. The  test  should  be  whether  each  can 
reasonably  be  trusted  to  appear  In  court  on 
his  own  responsibility  If  so.  why  should  he 
be  required  to  pay  a  fee  to  a  bondsman  for 
his  liberty? 

Senator  EavTN  of  North  Carolina  has 
rendered  a  national  service  by  introducing 
bills  designed  to  reform  the  ball  system  In 
the  Federal  courts.  His  bills  have  widespread 
support  They  are  prop>«rly  being  subjected 
to  scrutiny  by  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  and  there  is  room  for  dis- 
agreement on  some  of  the  details  But  the 
general  aim  of  extending  and  systematizing 
the  release  of  trustworthy  »u.specta  is  sound. 
and  Its  application  to  the  Federal  courts  can 
make  an  enormous  Improvement  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Mar    19. 

IMfil 
.VOMIRABLS    3*^    Bat 

The  omnibus  ball  bill  Sen  Sam  J  Esviw. 
Jb..  has  Introduced  In  the  Senate  deserves 
speedy  consideration  The  bill  combines  fac- 
ets of  three  earlier  ball  bills  and  contains 
some  '.houghtful  additions,  all  Intended  to 
update  and  streamline  the  archaic  ball-bond 
system 

OonsUtutlonal  Rights  and  Federal  Ball 
Procedures,  a  Joint  report  recently  tesu-d  by 
tbe  subcommittees  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery. 
mjLkes  a  atrotuf  case  for  ball  reform  In  part 
tba  report  says.  "The  Federal  ball  system  m 
It  operates  today,  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  aivd  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  basic  tenets  that  a  person  Ls  pre- 
sumed lnn<:>cent  until  proven  guilty  by  a 
oourt  of  law.  and  that  Justice  should  be 
equal  and  accessible  to  all  " 

Toward  this  end.  the  omnibus  bill  pro- 
Tides  addlts^nal  methods  of  releasing  ac- 
cused persons  credit  for  pre-trial  confine- 
ment against  fines  Imposed  upoa  sentence. 
and  a  means  of  appeal  for  persi^ns  who  con- 
test the  conditions  of  release  Imposed  by  the 
court. 

Federal  courts  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
lease defendants  an  personal  recognizance 
supervision  by  a  probation  officer  daytime 
release,  release  In  the  custody  of  a  third 
party  and  provision  of  a  refundable  deposit. 
Advocates  of  the  latter  method,  which  has 
been  succeasfully  tested  In  Illinois.  pc>lnt  out 
that  the  defendant  who  puts  up  10  per  cent 
of  the  established  bond  In  his  own  money 
ts  much  less  likely  to  flee  than  if  the  money 
came  from  a  bondsman  Further  It  would 
provide  a  means  "f  releasing  a  defendant 
When  a  bondsman  was  unwilling  or  unable 
to  write  a  bond  for  him 

The  role  of  the  bondsman  Is  at  the  heart 
of  the  fallings  of  the  ball-bond  system  In 
all  too  many  cases  a  flat  ball  Is  set.  leaving 
the  bondsman  In  a  position  ti3  make  the  de- 
cision that  should  properly  be  made  by  a 
Jiidge  whether  the  accused  should  go  free 
pending  trial  P\)r  too  many  years  the  cri- 
terion has  been  that  of  the  bandsman — 
money  or  security  Senator  BavrWs  bill 
makes  provision  for  consideration  of  good 
character  and  community  ties,  would  make 
tt  possible  for  a  man  to  continue  work  while 
preparing  a  defense  and.  In  general,  would 
remove  a  serious  disadvantage  the  poor  and 
obscure  suffer  under  our  system  of  law 

The  effect  of  these  innovations  would  not, 
as  some  contend,  send  dangerous  crim.lnals 
back  onto  the  streets  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
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Rather,  by  suggesting  a  wider  range  of  dis- 
cretion for  a  Court  as  Uj  methods  of  releaae 
and  by  questioning  the  abaolute  right  to  ball. 
Senator  EaviN  has  [>oLnt«d  the  way  toward 
a  system  of  release  where  character  would 
be  substituted  for  cash  as  the  key  to  freedom 
for  the  accused 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr  3.  1866] 
Bah.   Returm 

The  ball  system  has  long  operated  in  both 
Federal  and  state  courts  as  a  machine  to 
penalize  the  poor. 

Equality  l)«fore  the  law  disappears  when 
a  wealthy  defendant  is  allowed  to  go  free 
on  ball  while  an  impoverished  defendant. 
Charged  with  a  compiarable  crime,  has  to 
stay  In  Jail  until  his  trial  because  he  can- 
not produce  enough  collateral  to  satisfy  the 
bondsman. 

Another  basic  principle  of  Justice — that 
the  accused  Is  Innocent  until  proved 
guilty-  is  also  frequently  compromised  Of 
the  34.000  pers<jns  who  were  accused  of 
Federal  violations  In  1963.  more  than  5  000 
were  dismissed  or  acquitted,  and  hall  of  the 
others  were  placed  on  probation  or  only 
flued  7et  a  sizable  number  of  these  Indi- 
viduals spent  varying  lengths  of  time  In 
prison  awaiting  their  trials. 

Studies  by  the  Vera  Foundation  and  by 
various  legislative  Inqulrlee  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  society  can  place  more 
reliance  upon  the  ordinary  defendant's  ties 
to  his  Job.  his  family  or  his  community  to 
get  him  to  appear  for  trial  than  u{>on  his 
financial  capacity  to  ransom  himself  High 
ball  does  not  deter  racketeers  and  profes- 
sional criminals,  since  they  are  u.'sually  able 
to  raise  the  necessary  bond  As  we  have 
noted  here  before,  the  victims  of  the  pres- 
ent system  are  the  Innocent,  the  Indigent 
and  the  hapless  first  offender. 

Senator  Sam  J  Esvim  of  North  Carolina 
has  introduced  an  omnibus  ball  reform  bill. 
It  would  authorize  Judges  to  free  persons 
charged  with  a  Federal  offense  by  any  one  of 
a  haif-doeen  different  methods,  used  singly 
or  in  ctimblnatlon  If  a  defendant  does 
spend  time  In  Jail  before  his  trial,  this  time 
would  be  deducted  from  any  subsequent 
sentence  he  might  receive. 

Ki  the  ball  system  now  works.  It  too  often 
makes  American  Justice,  in  Senator  Eswns 
words,  "a  market-place  commodity  available 
only  to  the  highest  bidder." 

(From    the   Wlnston-Salem    iNC)    Sentinel, 

Sept    25,  19651 

M.«jriB  Sttcp  Towasxi   Bau.   RcroRM 

The  approval  of  Senator  EIxvtn's  ball  re- 
form bill  strengthens  the  prospect  that  this 
much  needed  legislation  will  become  law. 
TTie  House  Is  eifxjcted  to  approve  the  bill, 
although  action  may  be  delayed  until  next 
year 

The  bill,  which  has  the  backing  of  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach.  would  remove  the 
unfair  burden  now  placed  on  federal  court 
defendants  who  have  little  money  Ttie 
inability  to  make  bond  now  holds  many  a*-- 
cused  persons  In  Jail  and  maJces  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  prepare  their  defense  The 
key  provision  of  the  Krvln  bU]  ts  a  section 
directing  federal  Judicial  authorities  to  re- 
lease an  accused  person  awaiting  trial  with- 
out bail.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  official, 
the  accused  person  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear voluntarily  for  trial.  The  court  also 
has  the  choice  of  requiring  an  "unsertired 
bond."  the  assignment  of  the  accused  to  a 
probation  officer  or  restriction  of  travel 

The  present  federal  and  state  ball  require- 
ments work  no  hardship  on  an  accused  per- 
son who  has  money  or  friends  who  have 
means  Unless  he  Is  charged  with  a  non- 
bailable  capital  offense  a  defendant  can 
reEidlly  make  bond  and  remain  free  until  his 
case  comes  up  for  trial.     But  many  accused 


persons  without  money  or  Influence  are  forced 
to  spend  weeks  in  Jail  awaiting  trial,  even  In 
relatively  minor  criminal  cases,  because  they 
are  unable  to  provide  bail. 

Not  only  should  Congress  enact  this  reform 
for  the  federal  coiu-ts  The  states  should 
enact  similar  reforms  for  their  ball  systems. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (NC.)   Dally  News 

Sept.  27.  19651 

Toward  Baii.  Reform 

Sen  Sam  Ervin'b  ball-reform  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  moved  along  to  the  House 
Though  final  action  Is  not  likely  before  next 
year,  the  halfway  mark  has  been  reached  In 
securing  a  monumental  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  American  Justice. 

That  the  bill  comes  from  the  p>en  of  Sen- 
ator Ervln  has  surprised  more  than  a  few 
lawyers  throughout  the  nation;  they  largely 
Identify  blm  as  an  outB{xiken.  often  long- 
winded,  foe  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
But  whatever  his  views  in  that  regard,  his 
service  to  civil  liberties  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights  has  been  distinguished;  If  the  'oall- 
reform  bill  is  enacted.  It  will  be  fitting  trib- 
ute to  his  labors 

The  need  for  ball  reform  has  long  been  em- 
barrassingly clear  The  practice  of  requiring 
the  accused  to  buy  their  way  of  out  of  pre- 
trial custody  mocks  the  nation's  historic  com- 
mitment t<j  equality  before  the  law.  Not 
only  that,  ball  is  often  set  so  high  as  to 
force  the  accused  to  remain  in  Jail,  thus  pun- 
ishing them  before  guilt  has  been  proved. 
The  ball  system  works  in  favor  of  the  rich 
and  against  the  poor — this  in  a  time  when 
our  courts  and  legislators  are  working  to 
eliminate  wealth  as  a  factor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice 

Senator  Ervin  s  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  this  Inequity  Though 
It  would  apply  only  to  federal  courts,  it  would 
set  a  bold  precedent  for  state  and  local 
authorities  .\mong  Its  provisions  are  the 
following 

The  discretion  of  Judicial  authorities 
would  be  the  main  factor  In  determining  the 
conditions  of  an  accused  p>ersons  release, 
and  the  alternatives  would  be  broadened 
greatly.  The  accused  could  be  released,  for 
instance,  on  the  courts  Judgment  that  his 
pledge  to  appear  for  trial  would  be  fulfilled. 
He  could  be  released  on  an  "unsecured 
bond" — an  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  only 
If  he  failed  to  appear  for  trial.  He  might  be 
assigned  to  a  probation  officer,  or  restricted 
in  travel 

The  "expeditious"  review  of  ball  decisions 
by  courts  >,if  appeal  would  be  guaranteed,  so 
as  to  minimize  time  In  custody. 

And  time  spent  in  pre-trial  custody  would 
be  credited  toward  an  accused  person's  sen- 
tence In  the  event  of  his  conviction. 

These  reforms  are  Just  The  bill  Is  solid, 
the  product  of  years  of  careful  study  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  his  subcommittee  It  should 
t>e  passed  by  the  House-  -and  Its  example 
should  be  followed  by  the  states. 

Senator  Ervin.  by  his  diligence  and  de- 
termination, has  helped  the  continuing  ef- 
fort to  mcKlemlze  American  court  procedures. 
It  Is  an  achievement  of  which  his  North 
Carolina  constituents  can  be  proud 

[From  the  Raleigh  (NO.)  News  and  Observer, 

June  21.  19661 
Stats  Reform  Too 

State  law  should  quickly  follow  federal 
l.^w  In  ball  reform 

If  there  are  glaring  Inequities  In  Justice 
In  federal  courts  there  are  undoubtedly  even 
more  cases  of  such  In  state  courts.  Every 
i-ounty  in  North  Carolina  could  probably 
c<:)me  up  with  cases  similar  to  those  cited 
on  Sunday  by  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 

In  one  case  the  attorney  general  said  that 
a  man  unable  to  poet  a  $300  bond  on  a  traffic 
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charge  had  been  forced  to  stay  In  Jail  for 
54  days  while  awaiting  trial  on  the  offense 
fur  which  the  maximum  penalty  was  five 
days  in  Jail.  In  another  case  a  man  had 
spent  207  days  in  Jail  on  a  minor  offense 
ch;yge  and  was  then  acquitted. 

What  the  new  federal  law  sponsored  by 
Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  and  recently 
p,isscd  by  Congress  does  is  to  give  authority 
Ui  Judges  In  certain  cases  to  release  accused 
persons  on  their  own  recognizance  IX  he 
thinks  they  are  trustworthy. 

Experience  in  pilot  programs  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  have  proved  that  accused 
persons  releiised  on  their  own  recognizance 
are  Just  as  likely  to  appear  for  trial  as  thoee 
who  are  under  bond. 

It  should  be  quite  evident  that  ball  re- 
quirements do  penalize  the  poor,  and  often 
there  is  punishment  without  conviction  of 
any  crime.  It  Is  time  for  reform  In  all  courts, 
and  not  Just  In  federal  casee. 


IProm    the    Charlotte    (NC.  i    Observer, 

June  25.  19661 

Ervin 's    Bail    Reform    Ideas    Set    Example 

FOR  His  State 

With    President   Johnson   and    Atty.   Gen. 

Nicholas     Katzenbach     both     bragging     on 

Sen.    Sam    Ervin,    North    Carolina's    senior 

senator  must  have  done  something  special. 

Indeed  he  did  In  fathering  the  Ball  Reform 

Act  Just  signed  Into  law  by  the  President. 

Sen.  Ervin  s  legLslatlon  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  the  Inequities  In  the  an- 
cient ball-bond  system,  but  the  law  cannot 
go  far  enough  because  it  Is  limited  to  the 
federal  Judiciary  system.  North  Carolina 
should  enact  similar  reforms  at  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Bail  has  ancient  nxjts  In  common  law, 
and  Its  continued  use  testifies  to  Its  prac- 
ticality By  posting  bond  money,  the  ac- 
cused can  be  released  from  prison  to  await 
trial  The  money  works  to  guarantee  his 
appearance  in  court,  because  he  or  his 
bondsman  loses  It  If  he  falls  to  show  up. 
Meanwhile,  a  person  presumed  Innocent  Is 
able  to  stay  out  of  prison. 

Ervtn's  Bail  Reform  Act  provides  means 
to  correct  ball  Inequltllea  for  the  poor.  It 
enables  federal  Judicial  officials  to  release 
the  accused  without  ball  If  they  deem  htm 
trustworthy. 

Conununlty  and  family  ties  are  weighed 
In  the  decision.  If  the  person  falls  to  show 
up  for  trial,  he  Is  faced  with  stiff  fines  and 
Jail    penalties   under   the   new   law. 

Under  current  ball  procedures,  poor  people 
often  languish  In  Jail  because  they  are  im- 
able  to  raise  the  money  themselves  or  at- 
tract It  from  a  bondsman.  The  bondsman 
Is  In  the  business  of  putting  up  money  for 
accused  lawbreakers  on  a  fee  basis,  but  he 
may  well  turn  down  a  poor  man  because  of 
questionable  credit  or  other  considerations 
of  risk. 

In  such  cases,  our  Jails  take  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  debtors'  prisons. 

A  study  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Government,  for  example,  shows  that  at  any 
given  time  the  bulk  of  persons  confined  In 
the  state's  county  Jails  are  awaiting  trial. 

Not  only  are  the  poor  dlsadvanttiged  by 
this  system,  but  It  also  lends  Itself  to  abuses 
and  questionable  practices.  For  example, 
desk  officers  often  set  the  bonds.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  Indicated  this  la  a  func- 
tion that  should  be  In  the  hands  of  an  Im- 
partial Judicial  officer. 

The  amounts  of  bond  are  often  set  arbi- 
trarily by  custom  This  practice  Is  ques- 
tionable because  the  bondsman  has  a  stake 
In  higher  bond  rates.  His  earnings  can  In- 
crease proportionately  to  any  Increase  In 
them. 

Last  year  a  special  committee  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Bar  Association  studied  the 
local   ball   system   with   an   eye  toward  re- 
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forms  and  possible  statewide  legislation 
Unfortunately,  that  committee  never  re- 
ported Its  findings.  The  bar  association's 
new  leadership  ahould  see  that  this  work  \b 
carried  on  to  completion,  and  further  stud- 
ies on  a  statewide  basis  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  Institute  of  Government. 

North  Carolina  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Sen.  Brvin's  work  on  this  legislation.  The 
best  way  the  state  can  show  Its  pride  would 
be  to  follow  Its  senior  senator's  good  ex- 
ample and  enact  similar  reforms. 

[Prom  the  Anderson  (SC  )   Independent, 
June  26,  1966] 
Sknators  Johnston  and  Ervin  CARRnro  Oxn 
Spadkwork  for  Bail  Reform   Bill 

What's  ball  for?  To  punish  the  accused' 
Obviously  not.  Under  the  American  system 
of  Jurisprudence,  as  under  the  British  sys- 
tem, Its  ancestor,  no  person  is  supposed  to  be 
punished  until  he  Is  found  guilty  by  due 
process  of  law. 

But  In  practice  ball  does  punish — the  In- 
nocent as  well  as  those  later  found  to  be 
guilty — and  Its  punishment  is  heaviest  on 
the  poor. 

As  an  Andersonlan,  the  late  Sen.  OUn  D 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina Democratic  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  pointed 
out  In  a  Joint  report  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  members  of  their  respective  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  a  year  and  a  half  ago : 

"Relying  primarily  upon  financial  Induce- 
ments to  Insure  the  presence  of  the  accused 
at  the  trial,  rather  than  the  character  or  the 
community  ties  of  the  accused,  federal  ball 
procedures  Inevitably  disadvantage  persons 
of  limited  means  .  .  .  The  accused  cannot 
locate  witnesses  or  consult  his  lawyer  in  the 
privacy  of  hla  law  office;  the  accused  often 
loees  his  Job  and  Is  unable  to  support  his 
family.  Worse  yet,  If  found  not  guilty,  the 
accused  and  his  family  have  been  made  to 
stiffer  the  public  stigma  of  Incarceration." 

Now,  following  up  the  long  spadework  of 
Sens.  Johnston  and  Ervin  and  other  Judi- 
ciary Committee  members  determined  to  en- 
force the  spirit  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Con- 
gress has  passed — ^by  a  319  to  14  vote  in  the 
House  and  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate — a 
Johnson  admlnlstratlon-backed  bill  to  re- 
vise existing  ball  practices  In  federal  courts 
and  It  has  been  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  bill,  which  was  backed  also  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  opposed 
only  by  professional  bondsmen,  will  provide 
that  a  person  accused  of  a  non-capital  of- 
fense shall  be  released  on  his  personal  recog- 
nizance or  upon  giving  an  unsecured 
appearance  bond  unless  good  cause  Is  shown 
that  hla  release  under  the  circumstances 
would  not  assure  his  later  appearance  In 
court. 

Win  this  mean  tliat  hordes  of  accused  per- 
sons wlU  never  show  up  for  their  trials'' 
Quite  the  contrary.  Experiments  In  several 
localities,  including  Washington  and  New 
Tork,  have  ahown  that  when  courts  exercise 
sound  Judgment  ball  Is  not  necessary  at  all. 
The  Manhattan  Ball  Project,  conducted  by 
the  Vera  Foundation,  actually  produced  a 
better  record  of  court  appearances  by  persons 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  than  by 
those  for  whom  ball  had  been  required. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  provides  safeguards 
a-plenty.  Its  main  thrust,  as  Senator  Ekvin 
declared,  will  be  to  take  the  keys  of  the 
Jallhouse  away  from  the  bondsman  and  put 
them  In  the  hands  of  the  judge,  where  they 
rightfully  belong. 

"Judge"  Kkvih  and  the  late  Senator 
Johnston  ore  both.  In  particular,  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  conscientious  work  in  be- 
half of  equal  Justice  before  the  law  and  the 
presumption  of  Innocence  that  Is  at  the  law's 
foimdatlon. 


(Prom    the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 
Oct.  3,  19661 

JLTHIE  HaWORTH  S  BOND  POLICY 

High  Point's  Municipal  Court  Judge  Byron 
Haworth  Is  largely  following  the  guidelines 
laid  down  in  Sen.  Sam  Er\tn's  measure  for 
dealing  with  bonds  and  bondsmen  in  the 
federal  courts,  by  extending  them  Into  an 
inferior  court  where  they  may  be  even  more 
needed  than  In  the  federal  system. 

Several  flagrant  Instances  have  recently 
cropped  up  over  the  state  of  defendants  being 
held  In  Jail  indefinitely  because  of  Inability 
to  make  bond — sometimes  small  and  in  con- 
sequence of  trivial  charges.  Recourse  to 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  has  been  bringing 
increased  relief. 

The  basic  unfairness  and  inequity  of  the 
prevailing  practice  were  cited  by  Judge  Ha- 
worth in  announcing  his  court's  new  policy 
of  allowing  persons  charged  with  misdemean- 
ors and  some  felonies  to  be  released,  under 
stipulated  conditions,  w^lthout  posting  bond. 
Posting  bond  has  been  a  relatively  expensive 
procedure  and  has  obviously  operated  against 
the  poor.  This  discrimination  is  compounded 
when  the  size  of  bond  for  the  same  offense 
varies  substantially  in  many  of  the  Inferior 
courts. 

The  High  Point  Jurist  makes  out  a  strong 
case  for  his  new  policy:  The  old  ball-bond 
system  "discriminates  between  rich  and  poor 
and  results  in  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

"The  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  provides  that  'excessive  ball 
shall  not  be  required.'  Under  a  ball-bond 
system  which  conditions  release  on  payment 
of  money,  a  jxsor  person  is  put  to  a  great 
disadvantage.  To  a  person  who  has  no 
money,  any  bond  Is  excessive. 

"It's  a  travesty  of  Justice  to  make  a  person 
pay  a  bondsman  $25  or  $50  or  make  him  serve 
a  sentence  or  pay  a  fine  before  we  ever  con- 
vict him." 

Our  hope  Is  that  other  courts  will  follow 
Senator  Ebvins  admonition  and  Judge  Ha- 
worth's  example.  For  profesisonal  bondsmen 
who  are  crying  about  what  the  Judge's  policy 
will  do  to  their  business  and  the  loss  it  will 
cause  for  the  school  fund  to  which  forfeited 
bonds  go.  we  have  deepest  sympathy — of  the 
sort  that  produces  huge  crocodile  tears. 

Oh.  yes.  Judge  Haworth's  new  policy  has 
teeth  In  It.  The  court  does  not  expect  many 
defendants  to  break  their  word  and  fail  to 
show  up  for  trial:  "We  are  going  to  be 
pretty  tough  on  the  ones  who  dlsapp>olnt 
us,  who  don't  show  up.  I  dont  want  a  few 
to  mess  It  up  for  the  majority." 

That  warning  ought  to  be  suflBclent,  esp)e- 
cially  If  Judge  Haworth  has  to  make  an  ex- 
ample or  two. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  MIGRANT  HEALTH 
ACT  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  success  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  in  upgrading  and  improving 
the  health  of  our  Nation's  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  families  has  re- 
ceived national  recognition. 

The  Camden  Courier  Post,  a  widely  re- 
spected newspaper,  published  in  New  Jer- 
sey, last  week  carried  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  which  demonstrates 
the  success  of  this  program.  In  New 
Jersey  during  the  1966  harvest  season 
3,000  members  of  migrant  worker  fam- 
ilies received  health  care  services  from 
projects  established  under  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  and  administered  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Health  Department, 

The  number  of  clinics  serving  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  families  increased 
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from  30  last  year  to  nearly  60  during  the 
1966  harvest  season.  In  addition,  650 
patients  were  given  medical  examina- 
tions, laboratory  testa  and  dental  Inspec- 
tions— five  times  the  number  reached  In 
1965. 

Both  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  tne 
E>epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  commended  for  their 
outstanding  accomplishment  In  bett»'r- 
Ing  the  lives  of  the  most  neglected  seg- 
ment of  American  .society  Thi.s  out- 
standing success  more  than  Justifies  the 
Increased  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967 
contained  In  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  which  w^lU 
enable  even  lanjer  numbers  of  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  to  receive  Im- 
proved medical  attention  next  year 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  the 
full  text  of  the  article  contained  In  the 
Camden  Courier  Post  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

TRBxx  Thousand  MI(JllA^rTB  Grr  Nrw  Jissbt 
Health    Aid 

T«rNTON  — An  estimated  3  OOO  members  of 
migr«j:£  wtTTker  ftunlllM  reo«t7ed  cilolcal. 
boapttaJ.  nunin^^  and  social  casework  servlcefl 
to  New  Jersey's  farm  counties  this  past  sum- 
mer, the  state  HeaJth  Department  reported 
Wedneedav 

An  estLoiated  31.0O<5  migrant  workers  were 
employed  In  the  Oarden  State  during  tbe 
19M  growing  aeaeoa. 

Thomas  Gilbert,  coordinator  ol  the  depart- 
ment's Migrant  Health  Program,  said  the 
number  of  scheduled  clinics  >rganlzed  to 
Mrre  migrants  and  their  famlllee  was  In- 
creaaed  from  about  30  last  year  to  nearly  80 
Ulla  season 

OUbert  said  clinics  on  fanna  oonvenlent  to 
migrant  camps  recorded  1  000  patients,  and 
Salem,  Monmouth  Burlington  and  f^umber- 
land  Counties  conducted  family  health  clln- 
ica  In  hospitals  and  health  centers 

Thorough  medical  exams,  laboratory  testa 
and  dental  inspection  were  given  ^ftO  pa- 
tients, he  said  "This  is  more  than  five  Umes 
the  number  reached  In  1988  by  this  new  prt)- 
grmm  which  aearchee  out  chronic  illness  as 
well  as  cominunlcable  diseases."  Gilbert 
added 

During  the  same  t>«rlod  Gilbert  said,  fleld 
nurses  recorded  visits  to  migrant  campa  to 
render   health   servlcee   to    1500   Individuals 

By  arrangenaent  between  the  migrant 
health  pro-am  and  member  hospitals  of  the 
New  Jersey  Hospital  Association,  more  than 
aOO  migraxita  receired  ln-p«tlect  services 
tJiro\i«h  Sept    15,  Gilbert  said. 


WORLD  POOD  SrrUATION  WORSENS 

Mr.  McOOVERN  Mr.  President,  the 
World  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orgaiiiza- 
tlon  issued  Its  annual  report  today  It  Is 
a  cry  of  alarm  over  the  worsening  world 
food  situation. 

World  population  last  year  grew  b}'  70 
million — equal  to  one-third  of  total  U.S 
population — but  food  production  did  not 
increase 

The  amount  of  food  available  per 
capita  declined  in  a  world  In  which  half 
of  the  people  do  not  even  now  have 
proper  nourishment. 

Widespread  drought  conditions  re- 
sulted in  a  decline  in  production  of  4  o  5 
percent  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Ljitin 
America,  areas  where  population  is  out- 


racing  food  supplies  Only  a  rise  In  pro- 
duction in  North  America  kept  world 
food  output  from  showing  a  decline 

As  the  director  general  of  the  world 
food  agency,  the  Honorable  B  R.  Sen, 
.says  In  the  report,  this  is  not  a  poor  har- 
vest 'In  the  midst  of  plenty  "  F^w  na- 
tions in  the  world  have  reserves  as  does 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  deflcU  added  to 
a  deficit. 

For  the  past  several  years.  In  spite  of 
gradual  stimulation  of  production  In  the 
less  developed  nations  of  the  world,  food 
output  has  grown  only  about  I  percent  a 
year,  wiille  population  has  grown  about 
twice  as  fast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  in  the  Ricord  the  World 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  re- 
lease on  Its  annual  report  dealing  with 
the  world  food  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

World     Pood     PmooccnON     Stands     STiHy — 
PoPDUkTlON    Kxcps   GaowiNc 

RoMB.  October  13  --World  food  production 
failed  to  rise  In  19fl5-6fl.  but  p<>pulaUon  In- 
creased by  about  70  million  persons 

Because  of  widespread  drought,  the  P(.>od 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations  says  today  In  its  annual  report,  last 
year's  food  output  was  no  larger  than  In 
1964-68.  with  the  reeult  that  per -person  pro- 
duction of  food  fell  by  about  two  percent. 

Those  poor  harvests  came,  the  report  says. 
'not  In  the  midst  of  plenty",  but  after  sev- 
eral years  of  a  neck -and -neck  rmre  between 
food  and  population 

Per-caplt«  food  production,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  contained  In  "The 
State  if  Food  and  Agriculture.  1966,"  • 
dropped  by  four  to  five  percent  in  the  devel- 
oping regions  of  A/rlca.  Latin  America  and 
the  Par  East  (except  for  Mainland  China, 
where  offlcl&l  statistics  were  lacking  but 
where  food -gain  production  was  believed  to 
have  declined  slightly ) 

These  estimates,  the  report  says.  Indicate 
that  per-per«on  food  production  In  develop- 
ing regions  had  dropped  back  to  the  1957-68 
level,  the  same  as  the  "Inadequate  "  level  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War 

Any  remaining  complacency  about  the 
food  and  agriculture  situation  must  surely 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  events  of  the 
past  year."  writes  Dr  B  R.  Sen,  PAO 
DLreclor-Oeneral.  In  a  foreword  to  the  report 
"But  for  good  harvests  In  North  America, 
world  production  wuuld  almost  certainly 
have  declined.  In  fact.  In  each  of  the  devel- 
oping regions  except  the  Near  East,  food  pro- 
duction Is  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  two 
percent  In  total  and  four  to  five  percent  on 
a  per-caput  basis  " 

And  even  In  the  Near  East,  where  In  con- 
trast to  the  other  developing  regions  produc- 
tion per  person  was  higher  than  before  the 
war.  "It  has  recently  fallen  below  earlier  f)eak 
levels  " 

Food  production  rose  by  some  four  per- 
cent In  North  America,  and  by  less  than  one 
percent  In  western  Europe  It  fell  slightly 
In  eastern  Europe  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  by  sU  percent  in 
Oceania 

"Because  agriculture  depends  so  much  on 
the  weather."  E>r.  Sen  writes,  "there  la  always 
the  danger  of  a  setback  like  this.  But  the 
poor  harvesu  of  1966  66  are  all  the  more  se- 
rious since  they  come,  not  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  but  after  a  long  period  In  which  pro- 
duction has  only  barely  kept  up  with  the 
rapidly-mounting  population" 


•  "The  State  of  Pood  and  Agriculture.  1966". 
English.  French  and  Spanish,  price  USti  50 


"When  many  millions  of  people  are  already 
Inadequately  nourished,  there  Is  little  If  any 
margin  against  the  efTects  of  a  bad  season," 

Until  recently,  the  large  stocks  of  grain  ac- 
cumulated since  the  early  1950s — mainly  In 
North  America — had  provided  a  cushion 
against  emergencies.  Large-scale  shipments 
of  these  stocks  "made  It  possible  to  avert  dis- 
aster in  India  and  other  drought-stricken 
areas  In   1965,  66  " 

But  these  shipments,  along  with  recent 
import  needs  of  Mainland  China  and  the 
U  S  S  R  and  the  greater  success  of  United 
States  pwllcles  In  limiting  production,  "have 
reduced  North  American  grain  stocks  to  their 
lowest  level  In  well  over  a  decade  " 

"Thus."  writes  Dr  Sen.  "the  world  food 
situation  Is  now  more  precarious  than  at  any 
time  since  the  period  of  acute  shortage  Im- 
mediately after  the  Second  World  War  Be- 
cause of  the  depletion  of  the  stocks,  the  world 
has  become  much  more  dependent  on  cur- 
rent production  and  hence  on  weather  con- 
ditions " 

"It  la  therefore  with  acme  anxiety  that  we 
await  the  outcome  of  the  1966/67  harvests." 

The  rept>rt  Itself  Is  cautious  ab<:>ut  pros- 
pects for  this  year's  crop.  It  was  not  yet 
possible,  on  the  ba.sls  of  data  available  up 
to  15  July,  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
production  might  recover  Excess  rainfall 
had  reduced  winter  wheat  plantings  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  US5  R.,  and  the  US  wheat 
production  was  expected  to  be  down  seven 
percent  from  last  year's  crop  Drought  had 
hit  wheat  crops  In  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
widespread  drought  was  rei>orted  In  Main- 
land China  Shortage  of  rain  was  expected 
to  reduce  wheat  production  In  northwestern 
Africa  and  a  number  of  NeEir  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

But.  warns  the  report,  early  Information, 
especially  from  developing  countries,  tends 
to  stress  droughts  and  disasters,  and  It  is 
only  later  that  reports  on  average  or  good 
harvests   come    In 

SPECIAL  CHAPTERS 

The  1966  reports  reverts,  after  last  year's 
review  of  the  preceding  decade,  to  Its  usual 
pattern  of  reviewing  the  current  situation 
for  prrductlon.  Bti.)cks  and  consumption  of 
and  trade  In  agricultural  products,  the  state 
of  farm  prices  and  Incomes,  consumer  prices, 
and  changes  In  agricultural  policies  and  de- 
velopment plans.  It  Is  illustrated  with 
graphs  and  tables  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

In  addition.  It  contains  two  special  chap- 
ters of  longer-term  Interest,  one  on  rice  In 
the  world  food  economy  ( 1996  is  Interna- 
tional Rice  Yean,  and  one  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
sectors  of  national  economies.  In  particular 
those  Industries  using  agricultural,  fishery 
and   forest  prwlucta  as  raw  materlsUs. 

FOOD  KID  AND  FOOD  PRODIICTIOJH 

The  stagnation  In  food  production  and  the 
sharp  reduction  of  stocks,  the  report  says 
■  give  greater  urgeacy  to  the  rethinking  al- 
ready under  way  abt>ut  the  role  of  food 
aid  and  its  provision  on  a  surer  basis  than 
thftt  of  chance  surpluses,  '  The  US,  had 
already  taken  steps  to  return  some  unused 
farnUaiul  to  production,  and  the  proposed 
Pood  for  Freedom  Act  would  make  US,  food 
aid  Independent  of  surpluses  as  well  as  con- 
ditional upt)n  measures  by  recipient  countrlei 
to  Improve  their  own  production. 

"It  has  always  been  emphasized  by  PAG  " 
Dr,  Sen  writes,  "that.  Invaluable  as  food  alU 
may   be  In   the   long   run   greater   pro- 

duction In  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves Is  essential  for  any  lasting  Improve- 
ment In  their  food  situation  " 

The  IndlcaUve  World  Plan  fur  agricultural 
development,  now  being  drawn  up  by  FAO. 
would  provide  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  contribu- 
tion needed  from  agriculture  for  sound  na- 
Uonal   growth     and  make   It   easier  to  asses-s 
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the  amount  and  type  of  aid  needed  by  the 
developing  coimtrlea.  The  UN/PAO  World 
Food  Program  was  providing  Increasing 
amounts  of  direct  food  aid.  And,  through  a 
co-operative  program  set  up  with  the  In- 
tern itlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, PAO  was  becoming  more  direct- 
ly concerned  with  obtaining  financial  aid 
for  agricultural  Improvement.  Dr.  Sen  writes 
t!mt  he  now  Is  proposing  a  Food  Production 
Resources  Program  which,  under  the  Pree- 
dom-from-Hunger  Campaign,  would  make 
available  fertilizers  and  other  production 
necessities  to  developing  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  FAO's  work  of  technical  assist- 
ance was  constantly  Increasing,  both  vmder 
Its  own  regular  programs  and  through  work 
carried  out  for  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

■The  urgent  need  for  all  these  different 
forms  of  aid  Is  imiply  demonstrated  by  the 
latest  developments  In  the  world  food  and 
agriculture  situation."  he  writes. 

FALL    IN    FOOD    GRAINS 

The  most  serious  development  in  1965/66, 
the  rejxjrt  says,  was  an  estimated  drop  of 
more  than  two  percent  In  total  grain  pro- 
duction, which  makes  up  about  one-third 
of  all  agricultural  production.  World  pro- 
duction (excluding  Mainland  China)  of 
wheat  barley,  rice,  sugar,  apples,  ground- 
nut, cocoa  and  tobacco  fell  by  between  four 
and  eight  percent  A  number  of  fibers  ex- 
perienced smaller  drops  For  most  other 
aerlcultural  products  there  was  a  small  rise, 
and  for  olive  oil,  soybeans  and  coffee  Increases 
ranged  from  15  to  almost  50  percent. 

World  fish  production  (again  excluding 
M.iinland  China).  Increased  by  almost  four 
percent  In  c.ilendar  1965.  Catches  continued 
to  expand  In  Japan,  the  U.SJSJi..  the  VSJi. 
and  most  other  major  fishing  countries.  But 
the  Increase  In  Peru's  production  was  rela- 
tively small  after  some  years  of  dramatic 
upsurge,  and  In  Chile  there  was  a  drastic 
drop. 

Removals  of  roundwood  rose  by  about  one 
percent  In  1965.  with  the  main  Increase  In 
North  America.  Fellings  In  Europe,  the 
US.S.R.  and  Jap.in  were  about  the  same  as 
In  1964.  In  several  West  African  countries 
removals  of  hardwood  logs  for  export  de- 
clined. There  was  a  small  Increase  In  sawn- 
wood  production,  and  the  output  of  wood- 
b:ised  panels  continued  to  expand  rapidly. 
Production  of  woodpulp  was  up  by  about 
Ave  percent,  and  the  output  of  paf>er  and 
p.'iperboard  continued  to  rise,  but  more 
slowly  than  In  1964. 

MAJOR    TRENDS    NOTtD 

The  report  deals  with  developments  In  a 
variety  of  areas  of  the  veorld  agricultural 
economy.     Among  them : 

Stocks-  While  the  combined  grain  stocks 
of  major  exporters  "are  no  longer  considered 
excessive  in  relation  to  requirements."  and 
In  fact  had  reached  their  loweet  level  in  a 
decade,  stocks  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
modities. Including  coffee,  cotton  and  sugar 
rose. 

Demand :  The  growth  of  the  world  economy 
as  a  whole  appeared  to  have  slowed  down 
slightly  In  1965,  and  the  expansion  in  total 
world  trade  was  well  below  the  unusually 
large  Increase  In  1964.  There  was  little  In- 
dicauon.  however,  of  the  effect  of  this  eco- 
nomic trend,  or  of  the  continued  economic 
boom  In  the  US.,  on  the  overall  demand  for 
agricultural  products. 

Consumption:  The  effect  of  the  poor  har- 
vests on  food  supplies  and  consumption  was 
at  l«ast  partly  mitigated  by  grtater  Imports 
and  lower  exports  and  by  drawing  on  stock- 
piles It  was  still  too  early  to  say  how  far 
this  made  It  possible  to  maintain  levels  of 
f>Tod  consumption.  Despite  fears  of  an  ex- 
tremely serious  famine  situation  In  India,  It 
h.id  proved  p)oaslble  to  avoid  maaa  starvation, 
largely  through  concessional  grain  supplies 
from  the  UJ8. 


Trade:  The  value  of  world  trade  In  agrl- 
cultxu^,  fishery  and  forest  products  declined 
slightly,  after  a  steep  rise  In  1964.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  more  or  less  stable  volume  of 
trade  and  a  slight  fall  In  average  prices. 
The  buying  power  of  these  goods  was  further 
lowered,  since  there  was  a  two-percent  In- 
crease In  the  average  value  of  manufactured 
goods  which  are  bought  by  the  agricultural 
exporters.  The  total  volume  of  fishery  trade 
appeared  to  have  fallen  slightly,  for  the  first 
time  In  a  decade.  Imports  of  forest  products, 
which  had  expanded  steeply  for  many  years, 
grow  only  moderately. 

Prices:  World  prices  of  most  food  and 
foodstuffs  rose  In  1966,  but  those  for  a  num- 
ber of  Important  products.  Including  sugar 
and  wheat,  were  much  lower;  the  average 
price  level  fell  by  one  percent.  The  exjjort 
unit  value  of  coffee  was  slightly  higher,  but 
cocoa  exports  were  down  by  one-fifth  and  to- 
bacco prices  were  lower.  Average  prices  for 
agricultural  raw  materials  fell  by  six  percent. 
reflecting  lower.  Average  prices  for  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  fell  by  six  percent,  re- 
flecting lower  prices  for  wool,  sisal  and  rub- 
ber. Fishery  prices  averaged  nine  percent 
higher  than  in  1964.  Average  value  of  forest 
products  was  higher  than  In  1964,  but  the 
upward  movement  started  In  1963  was  halted. 
Farm  prices  and  Incomes:  In  almost  all 
countries  providing  data — most  of  them  de- 
veloped— prices  to  farmers  rose  In  1965. 
There  were  moderate  Increases  for  grains,  and 
larger  ones  f<M-  livestock  and  horticultural 
produce.  Prices  paid  by  the  farmer  for  his 
production  requisites  also  rose,  but  the  ratio 
between  prices  received  and  prices  paid  was 
If  anything  slightly  in  his  favor.  On  the 
other  hand,  smaller  crops  In  many  countries 
meant  that  the  Increase  In  receipts  failed  to 
offset  the  Increased  farm  expenses. 

Consumer  prices:  Retail  food  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  almost  all  countries,  and 
in  the  case  of  many  European  countries  and 
Australia  It  rose  faster  In  1965.  In  almost 
one-half  the  countries  for  which  data  were 
available  food  prices  rose  faster  than  did  the 
overall  cost-of-Uvlng  Index;  the  Increase  In 
food  prices  appeared  to  have  led  the  way. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
FAO  report  underlines  the  necessity  of 
enacting  the  food-for-peace  bill  now 
deadlocked  in  conference  as  a  conse- 
quence of  admittedly  political  considera- 
tions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  insist- 
ing on  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  would 
deny  the  President  the  right  to  use  his 
best  judgment,  when  the  national  inter- 
est is  involved,  on  food  sales  to  nations 
which  sell  a  little  nonstrateglc  goods  to 
Cuba. 

The  amendment  would  force  India  to 
give  up  a  sale  to  Cuba  of  about  $600,000 
worth  of  Jute  for  sugar  sacks. 

The  consequence  of  the  amendment, 
as  I  said  on  the  floor  Tuesday,  could  be 
the  downfall  of  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi's 
government,  friendly  to  tiie  United 
States,  and  the  emergence  of  a  leftist 
anti-American  government  in  that  key 
Asian  nation.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  margin  in 
the  Indian  Parliament  is  a  narrow  one. 
She  is  under  attack  for  being  overly  sub- 
servient to  the  United  States.  If  her 
government  terminates  the  Jute  sales  to 
get  our  food  assistance  It  would  be  cited 
as  proof  <rf  her  subservience  to  the 
United  States  and  it  could  very  well  cost 
her  the  votes  necessary  for  her  govern- 
ment to  sustain  Itself.  If  she  refuses  to 
cut  off  the  Jute  sales,  and  loses  our  food 
aid  at  this  critical  time,  the  ensuing 
starvation  in  India  could  certainly  upset 
her  govemmoit  and  deliver  India  into 


the  hands  of  those  hostile  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  guise  of  antlcommunlsm, 
some  of  our  associates  are  tailoring  a 
strategy  which  can  cause  the  worst  de- 
feat the  free  world  has  experienced  in 
our  generation. 


LLEWELLYN  E.  THOMPSON.  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed 
glad  that  the  nomination  of  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson  has  been  confirmed  as  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  known,  admired,  and,  yes, 
worked  for  Ambassador  Thompson  for 
various  periods  over  the  last  20  years.  I 
have  seen  the  job  he  has  done  both  in 
our  Embassy  in  Vienna  and  in  Moscow 
and  here  in  the  Department  of  State.  I 
believe  that  our  country  Is  particulsirly 
fortunate  in  that  President  Johnson  was 
able  to  persuade  Ambassador  Thompson 
to  take  on  this  task. 

His  very  lovely  and  attractive  wife, 
Jane,  will  also  be  a  great  help  to  him  In 
carrying  on  our  Nation's  business  in 
Moscow. 


THE    "MILITARY-»roUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
P.  Morgan  in  his  daily  broadcasts  can 
always  be  counted  on  not  only  for  a  good 
presentation  of  the  news  but  also  for  an 
often  provocative  and  stimulating  com- 
mentary, always  couched  in  striking 
prose. 

Recently  Mr.  Morgan  made  a  \-lslt  to 
Vietnam  and  the  Far  East.  One  of  his 
commentaries,  given  from  Tokyo  on  his 
way  home,  was  a  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  tremendous  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia  and  its  im- 
pact on  our  economy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  commentary  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tokyo,  September  22,  1966. — During  an 
excellent  and  outrageously  expensive  break- 
fast of  Japanese  melon,  fresh  salmon  and 
scrambled  eggs  In  my  Tokyo  hotel  this  morn- 
ing, I  happened  to  catch  a  newscast  over  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service.  It  was 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  American  Foreign 
policy  duUfully,  If  not  melUfluously,  read  by 
an  Army  sergeant.  "This  news  analysis,"  the 
announcer  said,  "was  prepared  In  Washing- 
ton."   That  label  caught  my  attention. 

The  analysis  was  accurate  enough,  a  some- 
what colorless  defense  of  U.S.  International 
positions,  but  It  was  prepared  In  Washington 
by  whom?  How  many  bureaucratic  baskets 
on  how  many  desks  had  It  had  to  pass 
through  before  Its  text  was  approved  for 
broadcast? 

As  I  pondered  these  questions,  a  vague 
concern  that  has  been  nagging  me  through 
this  whole  Asian  journey  suddenly  came  more 
sharply  Into  forcus.  Perhaps  I  can  best 
articulate  It  by  posing  another  question. 
What  Is  this  enormous  extension  of  our  com- 
mitments in  men,  money  and  materials 
around  the  globe  to  support  and  Implement 
VS.  policy  doing  to  us  as  a  people  and  as  a 
nation? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  what  It  Is  doing  to  us 
under  the  combined  military  and  diplomatic 
auspices  of  government  by  which  these  com- 
mitments are  maintained  and  streng^ened 
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U  to  enlarge  and  fortify  a  phenomenon  which 
President  ElsenhLiwer  warned  In  hla  memor- 
abl«  farewell  address  way  back  in  January. 
1901.  could  become  a  kind  of  rrankensteln 
monater  We  now  spend  more  for  de'enae 
than  virtually  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  O^mmunlst  China,  spends 
for  everythinft  including  defense  The 
Pentagon's  bills  today  account  for  suostan- 
tlaity  more  than  half  our  (100  billion  plus 
federal  budget. 

What  worried  General  Elsenhower  was  that 
In  the  expenditure  of  these  staggering  sums 
we  might  be  unwittingly  building  up  what 
he  called  a  "military-industrial  complex" 
which  would  wind  up  In  effect  controlling 
the  country  We  haven't  reached  that  point 
yet.  The  Defense  DeptLrtment  and  the  huge 
defence  Industry  -orporaUuns  who  are  flour- 
Ublng  on  their  contracts  are  not  calling  the 
•hots  yet.  But  the  weight  of  their  influence 
Is  enormous  .\nd  the  worst  of  It  la  that  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  In  large 
degree  as  far  as  the  Congress  Is  concerned. 
too,  their  lnfluei.ce  Is  almost  Invisible.  Per- 
h*ps  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  un- 
noticed t>ecaase  !t  has  tiecome  an  accepted 
way  of  doing  things  Certainly  the  military 
eatablishments  we  have  built  In  the  past  in 
Europe  and  are  now  building  or  expanding 
In  Asia  are  too  big  to  be  invisible. 

Not  to  mention  the  Thai  Harbor  facilities 
and  road  complexes  which  will  cost  a  pretty 
penny  jn  their  own  when  flnished.  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
transaction.  Ls  investing  MOO  million,  call  It 
a  cool  billion  the  way  things  are  going,  on 
the  construction  of  two  vast  military  air 
bases  in  Thailand,  one  near  a  blthert<:'  un- 
known town  called  Cdon  Now  these  estab- 
lishments may  turn  out  to  be  worth  the 
price.  For  months  US  air  force  planes  have 
been  flying  combat  and  rescue  misslonr  from 
Thailand  in  support  of  our  forces  m  Vlet- 
nanri.  But  the  point  is  nobody  knows  the 
extent  of  these  conimltments  or  where  they 
wlU  lead  Diplomatically  they  don"t  exMt  to 
wve  the  government  of  Thailand  embar.ass- 
ment  But  a  billion  dollars  is  a  fair  sized 
Item  even  on  an  American  expense  account. 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  that  more  than  a 
handful  of  key  defense  committee  members 
In  Congress  know  In  any  detail  how  and 
bow  wisely  '.his  money  Is  being  spent 

The  Uri  p.'^.i-'e  tag  on  the  war  In  VlPtnam 
ts  now  pressing  '.wo  billion  dollars  a  month 
Kven  the  b^st  Certified  Public  ALXwuntajit 
In  town  TiAs  difficulty  graaping  what  such 
amounts  meian  In  V'.etnam  these  fun<ls  In- 
volve, amjog  other  things  a  great  amount  of 
oonstrucUon  most  of  which  Is  being  handled 
In  Pentagon -approved  ontracts  by  two  huge 
oofublnes  of  American  ooaip.>.ntee  This  un- 
derstandably Is  \n  emergency,  a  war-time 
situation  Wis'.*  is  inevitable  under  such 
oondltlons  The  men  involved  In  miking 
and  executing  the  declsons  in  (fovemment 
and  in  industry  are  on  the  whole  fine  prin- 
cipled, well-mevnlng  men  some  >f  thein  ex- 
traordinary and  utterly  dedicated  men  But 
when  the  time  oomes  to  de-escalate,  for  in- 
stance how  much  unconscious  resistance  will 
there  be  from  the  military -Indus  trial  com- 
plex with  a  vested  interest  in  the  American 
buKd-up 

We  oper.-ite  under  the  represent-itlve  form 
of  government  and  we  cAn't  hold  a  popular 
referendum  every  time  the  Marines  want  a 
new  iirstnp  in  'Jie  Jungle  or  every  time  the 
Quar'^rTnas'.«r  wants  to  order  hair  nets  for 
the  PX  But  both  the  Corigess  and  the  peo- 
ple need  to  be  made  more  aware  than  they 
are  aware  now  :>f  the  extent  of  >ur  govern- 
mentally-controlied  Investment  and  commit- 
ment in  Asia  I  concede  it  may  ptiy  off  Oar 
position  jf  strength  in  Asia  1  x>kj  pretty  good 
at  the  moment  But  naturally  the  milltarv- 
industrlai-dlplocnatlc  oomplex  that  built  it 
wants  It  to  look  good  wants  the  rest  rvf  us 
to  believe  it  ts  aixind 


Tliat's  what  the  sergeant  was  saying  over 
the  Armed  Forces  Network  this  morning  In 
that  "anaJyals  prep<Lred  In  Washington." 
But  the  American  system  was  not  conceived 
to  be  of  the  government,  by  the  government 
and  for  the  government  and  no  matter  how 
wise  and  well-intentioned  our  elected  and 
appointed  repreeentatlves  are.  they  need, 
every  so  often,  to  be  reminded  of  that  by  a 
questioning  public. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Tokyo. 


SIGNS    OF    THAW    IN    COLD-WAR 
RELATIONS  WITH  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  MrOEE  Mr  President,  all  too 
often,  many  ot  us  who  have  er\ga«ed  in 
debate  and  discussion  over  U  S  policies 
In  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  have 
failed  to  \1ew  the  results  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  overall  and  long-range  terms. 

Too  often,  the  facts  of  the  moment 
command  more  attention  than  the  facts 
In  sum 

In  an  excellent  article  In  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  distinguished  columnist  Wil- 
liam S.  White  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
correct  this  Imbalance  of  perspective  by 
pointing  out  one  of  the  major  blessings 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  by  our  firm 
position  in  southeast  Asia — namely,  signs 
of  an  encouraiitlnK  thaw  in  our  cold  war 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  Mr  White  so  correctly  points  out. 
the  present  warming  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  ironically  stems  from  our 
standing  firm  against  Communist  expan- 
sion in  Vietnam  As  a  further  irony. 
Mr  White  observes  that  the  very  voices 
that  have  been  caJling  for  a  "more  flex- 
ible" attitude  toward  Russia  are  the  very 
ones  that  would  have  had  us  abandon 
our  commitment  against  the  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Asia 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
I  Prom   the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  13    19661 

WaSM    WiwO   Pli.iM    Moscow-     ElA3tNC   OF   CoLD 

Was  PossmL^ 
I  By  WUllam  S.  White) 

A  new  and  somewhat  warmer  wind  Is  blow- 
ing In  American -Russian  afltUrs  It  Is  poe- 
slble  now  without  foolish  ■-•ptlmlsm  to  dis- 
cern some  small  but  p<?rhaps  significant 
cracks  In  the  vast  icecap  of  the  Cold  War 

President  Johnson's  concrete  offers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  fundamental  easing  oX 
tensions  in  Europe  perhaps  eventually  even 
sotne  mutually  agreed  upon  reductions  In 
American  and  Russian  troop  fiirces-  have 
opened  at  least  a  tiny  crevir*  of  a  p<;iBslbillty 
for  other  accommodations 

It  is.  of  course,  by  no  means  a  crevasse  in 
the  lc«berg  All  the  same  it  is  a  beginning. 
If  only  a  hesitant  and  shaky  one 

One  illustration  Is  the  Presidents  recent 
quite  businesslike  and  low-keyed  conversa- 
tions here  with  Soviet  Foreign  Mlnlkter  An- 
drei A  Grorayko  They  talked  ahuut  many 
things.  Including  the  possibility  of  some 
American -Russian  cooperation  In  the  long- 
stalled  project  of  these  two  nuclear  giants 
to  halt  the  worldwide  spread  of  nuclear 
weap<  ins 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  In  another 
connection  of  a  grave  matter  that  one  should 
"think  of  It  always  but  speak  of  It  never  " 
The  phrase  about  describes  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's current  attitude  toward  the 
p<«slbtUty  oX  a  fcnulne  easement  In  the  long 


struggle  with  Moscow  Everything  touching 
the  thing  is  being  carefully  played  down  at 
the  White  House  and  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment because,  of  course,  so  many  seemingly 
hopeful  gestures  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
befi;>re  this  have  ended  in  disillusionment 
brought  about  by  a  sudden  hardening  of  the 
Soviet  line. 

Given  all  these  caveats,  however,  the  plain 
fact  Is  that  there  Is  now  at  least  some  move- 
ment toward  a  lowering  of  the  heat  between 
Washington  and  Moscow. 

TTie  collateral  and  Ironic  fact,  moreover. 
Is  that  If  there  Is  truly  any  hope  now  for  the 
eventual  liquidation  of  the  Cold  War  it  rises 
precisely  out  of  the  steadfast  flrmness  of  the 
American  position  In  "Vietnam  Though  the 
Kusslans  are  compelled  for  Ideological  rea- 
sons to  talk  a  good  deal  about  their  support 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Invaders  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  Indeed  do  give  some  actual 
support,  they  are  not  much  happier  in  fact 
about  this  aggression  than  Is  the  United 
States. 

For  the  assault  on  South  Vletniun  is 
primarily  an  adventure  at  second-hand  of 
the  Chinese  CotumuulBts — and  It  Is  these 
same  Chinese  Communists  who  are  locked  in 
a  savage  worldwide  struggle  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  primacy  in  the  International  Com- 
munist movement. 

The  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  Is  more 
than  a  design  to  spread  Chlna"s  Imperialist 
form  of  communism;  It  also  Involves  a  mor- 
tal repudiation  of  the  Russian  policy  for  a 
co-extstence  with  the  West  short  of  military 
confrontation. 

Had  the  United  States  ever  followed  the 
counsel  of  Its  pacifist-Isolationist  wing  and 
withdrawn  Its  military  support  from  South 
Vietnam  the  immediate  victim  would  have 
been  South  Vietnam  but  the  ultimate  victim 
In  world  communism  would  have  been  the 
Soviet   Union   Itself. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  have  always  understood  this.  Just 
as  they  have  always  understood  that  our  bed- 
rock reason  for  being  In  South  Vietnam  was 
to  make  certain  that  the  Chinese  Ideology— 
an  Idealogy  demanding  wide  war  and 
death — should  never  prevail 

Most  Ironical  of  all  Is  that  the  "fjeace" 
shouters  here  who  have  so  long  sought  to 
force  abandonment  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  are  the  very  same 
people  who  for  years  have  been  demanding 
of  each  successive  Administration  a  "more 
flexible"  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  "more  imaginative"  proposals  to  the  Rus- 
slans  to  ease  the  Cold  War.  have  run  totally 
against  the  Intereet  for  easing  the  Cold  War 
they  have  so  long  proclaimed 

From  the  moment  he  took  office  President 
Johnstin  has  known  that  his  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  his  greatest  opportunity  lay  not 
In  Vietnam,  as  such,  but  rather  In  the  In- 
finitely greater  Issues  of  the  Cold  War  Itself 
So  the  heart  of  the  effort  has  been,  first.  U.i 
show  that  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  open 
aggression  simply  would  not  be  permitted 
by  us  to  work  and.  second,  that  if  the  Rus- 
sions  did  continue  to  shun  the  more  violent 
Chinese  line  and  behave  with  some  respon- 
slbUity  toward  the  world  they  need  not  con- 
sider the  United  States  an  enemy  forever. 


ANTIPOVERTY    PROGRAM    ASSISTS 
INDIANS 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
some  critics  have  charged  that  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  not  helping  the  p>oor 

I  find  no  basis  for  such  criticism  In 
my  State.  South  Dakota.  Antlpoverty 
programs  have  been  particularly  effec- 
tive on  our  Indian  reservations.  Many 
of  our  Impoverished  Indians  now  live 
with  a  new  hope  for  the  future. 


\_/  w^-'  ^^  ^  ' 


J.  t^  \J  \J 


\^\jjL^\ji\j:.ociiKJi.yj\d.  K-H^^UKU  —  aJtrsAlh 


Mr.  Ernest  Bordeaux,  Jr.,  a  South 
Dakota  Indian  employed  by  the  0£Qce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation  recently  wrote  a  fine 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Herald  explaining  the  Importance  of  the 
war  on  poverty  to  the  Indian  people. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent letter  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Rosebud   (S    Dak.)   Sioux  Herald, 
Sept.   12.  1966) 
A   Poor   Man   Spkaks 
A  letter  to  the  editor  from  an  OEO  em- 
ployee sharply  counteracts  those  who  charge 
the   program    Is    not    helping    the   poor.      It 
speaks  for  Itself: 

"I  was  born  In  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and 
raised  in  Rosebud  Reservation.  In  our  fam- 
ily there  were  many  of  us. 

"Since  my  father  and  mother  liad  no  edu- 
cation, we  were  very  poor.  My  father  used 
to  work  for  farmers  and  ranchers.  But  he 
never  made  enough,  and  his  Jobs  were  not 
steady.  I  actuAlly  lived  the  poverty-stricken 
life  and  experienced  this  life  for  many  years. 
Thank  the  Almighty  God  the  ones  that  never 
experienced  this  life. 

"No  organization  or  agency  ever  reached 
us.  The  only  thing  that  I  remember  we  used 
to  get  was  'relief  but  I  can't  tell  you  where 
that  came  from. 

"I  have  learned  that  there  were  some  agen- 
cies existing  In  those  days  for  the  Indians. 
But  somehow  they  never  reached  us. 

"A  poor  man  is  not  an  Important  man, 
and  usually  a  forgotten  man.  Since  he  has 
no  pull,  nothing  to  offer,  and  his  educa- 
tion is  too  limited,  the  higher  class  people 
ignore  him.  When  he  goes  to  an  office  to  do 
his  business,  he  Is  the  one  that  usually  waits 
•uhe  longest 

"Sometimes  the  so-called  higher  people 
make  fun  of  us  ( and  It  hurts  me  so) .  I  swal- 
low the  dry  lump  In  my  throat  and  try  to 
forget. 

"Do  not  think  that  I'm  exaggerating. 
What  I  put  on  paper  Is  true.  I  may  be  wrong 
ai;d  If  I  am.  forgive  me 

"The  agencies  that  are  helping  us  poor 
p«<->ple  at  this  time  are  Irrigating  our  prob- 
lems, because  we  do  not  know  how  to  make 
use  of  the  help  that  we  receive  from  them. 

"Example:  well-to-do  families  teach  their 
children  how  to  save,  how  to  spend,  so  when 
they  grow  up  they  have  no  problem. 

"But  us  poor  people  cannot  teach  our  chll- 
dren  how  to  save  and  how  to  spend,  be- 
wiuse  we  never  have  enough  money  to  make 
ends  meet. 

"When  we  grow  up  and  get  lots  of  money 
sometimes  we  spend  the  whole  works  the 
same  day. 

Now  I  will  sincerely  say  thU:  I  thank  the 
Almighty  God  for  the  O.E.O.  program  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  this  Is  the  only 
program  that  has  reached  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  ever  since  the  white  people  took  over 
our  country. 

I  think  this  program  should  stay  here 
permanently  because  we  need  It  and  need  It 
badly.  Through  this  program  I  have  learned 
and  experienced  many  things. 

It  made  me  love  my  people  and  want  to 
help  them  as  far  as  I  am  able.  This  program 
teaches  me  that  education  is  very  Important. 
"Too  bad  that  my  forefathers  never  lived 
to  see  this  day  and  taste  the  goodness  of  thli 
program  " 

( Signed )      E^isrxsT  BoKDBAirx,  Jr. 
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THE    SITUATTON    IN    VIETNAM 
Mr  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  and  our  policy  relative 


to  it  preoccupies  us  all — citizens  and 
policymakers  alike — in  these  troubled, 
restless  days. 

Many,  who  are  In  basic  agreement  as 
to  what  our  objectives  should  be,  find 
themselves  divided  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive means  to  achieve  them. 

While  valuing  the  right  of  dissent,  and 
the  contribution  it  can  make  to  public 
understanding  as  well  as  to  sounder  pol- 
icymaking, we  are  all  concerned.  I  am 
sure,  that  It  also,  at  times,  generates 
emotionalism,  confusion,  and  misunder- 
standing. 

It  Is  always  refreshing,  therefore,  to 
read  or  to  hear  rational  and  objective 
analyses  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  One 
such  discussion  has  Just  come  to  my  at- 
tention— a  clear-eyed  and  responsible 
speech  by  State  Senator  Elmer  Violette 
of  Van  Buren,  Maine. 

Senator  Violette  is  an  old  friend  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives  in  my 
freshman  term  in  1947. 

He  is  a  highly  respected  citizen  and 
practicing  attorney  of  his  community  and 
of  the  St.  John  River  Valley  in  which  it 
is  located. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  and 
legislator  In  the  current  session  of  the 
Maine  Legislature. 

He  is  respected  for  the  qualities  which 
are  revealed  In  this  speech — clarity  of 
thought,  objectivity,  restraint,  judgment, 
and  intellectual  integrity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VtETXAM  Speech  Dkliveked  by  Senator  EXmer 
H.  VIOLETTE,  m  Bangor,  October  11,  1966 
Today  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  a  troublesome  subject;  It  is  a 
dlfBcult  subject.  But  It  Is  one  Issue  we 
must  face  with  clear  minds.  What  happens 
in  that  small  comer  of  the  world  may  well 
determine  whether  there  "will  be  a  future  for 
our  children. 

I  have  no  easy  answers  to  the  Vietnam 
problem;  there  are  none. 

I  can  give  you  no  quick  formula  to  stop  the 
conflict;  there  Is  none. 

I  do  offer  my  conviction  that  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, can  approach  a  solution  only  through 
a  clear  tmderstandlng  of  the  facts  about 
Vietnam  and  a  clear  understanding  of  our 
objectlvee  In  that  country  and  In  southeast 
Asia. 

Vietnam  la  not  Ju«t  a  local  war.  It  la  not 
being  fought  over  purely  local  Issues.  It 
Involves  the  struggle  for  Independence  by 
those  who  were  part  of  the  old  colonial  em- 
pires, and  the  efforts  of  the  new  Imperial- 
ists— the  Communists — to  exploit  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  misery  of  thoee  In  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  had  governed  more  than 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  through 
their  far-flung  colonial  systems.  In  the 
20  years  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  those  colonial  empires  have  been 
largely  dismantled.  We  have  seen  the  emer- 
gence of  doBeoA  of  new  countries  In  every 
part  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
seen  the  forces  of  communism  seeking  to  ex- 
pand their  frontiers  throtigh  subversion  and 
external  aggression. 

In  the  yean  immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War  the  force  behind  this  ex- 
panBlon  was  the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin, 
which  carried  the  banners  of  communism 


Into  Poland.  Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoelo- 
vakia  and  Germany  on  the  tanks  of  the  Red 
army.  The  Iron  Curtain,  Uterally  exemplified 
by  the  Berlin  Wall,  was  erected  to  prevent 
masses  of  people  from  seeking  and  gaining 
freedom. 

The  surge  of  Commimlst  expansion  under 
Stalin's  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  engulf  all 
of  Western  Europe.  The  United  States  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  with  a  two-pronged 
response.  First  was  the  Marshall  plan  which 
succeeded  In  restoring  the  economic  vitality 
of  the  Western  Nations  of  Europe.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  formiatlon  of  NATO,  a  powerful 
military  alliance  backed  by  the  full  strength 
of  America's  military  might. 

This  two-pronged  approach  succeeded 
brilliantly,  and  the  spread  of  communism 
into  Europe  was  checked. 

Aa  the  frontiers  of  Europe  became  rela- 
tively stabilized  and  as  the  fervor  of  Soviet 
communism  declined  with  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  a  better  standard  of  living  by  the 
Russian  people,  the  center  of  Communist 
expansionism  passed  from  Russia  Into  Asia, 
where  the  Communists  had  seized  China  In 
1949. 

Just  as  the  free  world  had  moved  In  defense 
of  freed.om  In  Ehirope.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  do  the  same  thing  in  Asia.  The  first 
major  test  there  came  In  Korea  where  the 
United  Nations  Forces,  led  by  the  United 
States,  checked  the  aggression  of  Communist 
North  Korea  ajxin  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea.  We  acted  in  Korea  because  we  could 
not  permit  the  destruction  of  freedom  by 
force  m  any  corner  of  our  shrinking  globe. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  imperiled  our 
own  freedom.  The  next  crisis  came  In  Indo- 
china. In  1954.  the  French,  who  had  con- 
trolled the  area  prior  to  the  Second  World 
War.  were  forcibly  ejected. 

The  1954  Geneva  Conference  brought  to  a 
temporary  close  the  fighting  which  had  raged 
in  that  unhappy  country  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  That  Conference  provided 
what  was  intended  to  be  the  temporary 
partition  of  Indo-Chlna  into  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Also  In  1954.  we  created  the  Asian  counter- 
part of  NATO,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, commonly  known  as  SEATO. 
Under  the  SEATO  treaty  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  which  signed  that  treaty 
pledged  to  guarantee  existing  national  boun- 
daries. Including  the  line  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  which  had  been  created  by 
the  Geneva  agreement. 

Since  then  three  American  Presidents — 
one  Republican  and  two  Democrats — have 
reaffirmed  that  treaty.  On  August  1,  1964,  the 
United  States  Congress — by  a  vote  of  88  to  3 

In  the  Senate  and  416  to  0  in  the  House 

adopted    a    Joint    resolution    declaring   their 
support  for  this  American  commitment. 

On  this  very  day  American  fighting  men 
are  living  up  to  that  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam, just  as  we  lived  up  to  our  commitments 
In  Iran  In  1946,  In  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1947, 
in  Formosa  In  1950,  and  In  Berlin  since  1948! 
At  the  time  of  the  partition.  North  Vietnam 
was  under  the  firm  grip  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  Party,  led  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  Incidentally,  In  all  the  controversy 
over  South  Vietnam,  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  there  has  never  been  a  free  election 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Through  harsh,  totalitarian  methods  the 
Communists  consolidated  their  control  over 
North  Vietnam.  Meanwhile,  to  the  south,  a 
small  country,  without  any  national  tradi- 
tion, without  any  history  of  democracy,  with 
few  Industrial  resources,  sought  to  create  a 
new  nation.  When  we  Americans  consider 
the  constant  turmoil  and  changeovera  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  government,  we  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  self-righteousness  or  dis- 
gust. Instead,  we  should  seek  to  under- 
stand the  almost  unbelievably  difficult  condi- 
tions under  which  these  people  have  sought 
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to   build   their   nation      We   should   alto   re- 
member  that   !t   took  our  country  six  years 


nve  in  Vietnam.  If  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Vletcong  and  thel.-  n'lrthern  alllee 


destruction  of  the  first  halting  steps  toward 
denwracv 
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win  have  built  new  bridges  to  understand- 
ing In  Asia. 
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The  deaths  from  motorcycle  accidents  and 
those  due  to  other  motor-driven  cycles  are 


driving,  proceeding  without  the  right  of  way, 
excessive   snewl     A.nri    fniiim-int.    tr^    „i,^«i..  - 
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nicDi  in  tnr  long      wiui  H  new  iiope  lur  me  luture. 
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to  build  their  nation  We  ahould  also  re- 
member that  !t  took  otir  country  tlx  years 
to  develop  a  viable  national  government  after 
the  revolution  And  the  condltlooa  for  our 
■uoceaa  were  far  more  favorable  than  exlat 
In  Vietnam  today 

Once  Ihelr  control  of  the  north  wa«  con- 
■oUdated.  the  rulere  of  North  Vietnam 
•ought  to  eilend  their  domination  \a>  the 
■outh.  eiplolUng  the  rooU  of  dljaatUfa-tlon 
There  were  and  are  genuine  elemenu  o'.  dis- 
tent m  South  Vietnam  Many  3<->uth  Viet- 
namese were  and  are  unhappy  with  the  form 
of  government  that  they  have  Btablllly 
economic  Justice,  and  freedom  as  we  under- 
stand tnern  ;u  America  have  not  bern 
achieved  in  South  Vietnam  But  there 
■hould  be  na  queetlon  about  the  fact  that 
the  rebellion  w.  the  south  burst  into  flame 
under  Communist  direction  and  contfal. 
and  that  i^ontro;  has  Increased  dramatically 
over  the  past   few  years 

What  we  commonly  refer  tn  aa  the  Viet 
Gong  are  repreaentatlvoa  of  the  so-called 
"Nauonal  Ut>eratlon  Pront"  which  claim*  to 
be  an  indigenous  force  of  South  Vietnamese 
BghUng  for  freedom  agalnat  the  existing  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam.  But  this  argu- 
ment loeee  much  af  lu  force  when  we  look 
at  the  record  The  National  Liberation 
Front  wae  created  In  the  fall  of  IBf*.  ]u«t 
three  month*  after  the  third  party  congress 
of  the  North  Vietnam  Communist  Party  en- 
doraed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  cieatlon 
of  a  front  orgamaatlon  In  South  Vietnam 
to  control  and  direct  the  subversion  In  that 
country 

Almost  immediately  theretifter  Uie  first  of 
■ame  80  000  persoiis  began  InflJtratlng  acroes 
the  line  from  north  tu  south  Theee  80.000 
men  were  native  South  Vletnameae  wtio  had 
gone  north  after  tne  line  between  the  two 
wns  a»tai>UBhed  In  ISM.  where  they  hai  since 
been  armed  and  trained  Ln  sabota^  ai  d  sub- 
TeraloQ  By  li*«J4  the  Com.munlste  had  ex- 
hausted this  reservoir  of  native  South  Viet- 
namese, and  since  then  the  men  m&ltratmg 
froBQ  nm-th  to  south  have  been  aimufit  ex- 
clusively native  Njrth  Vietnamese  lilore 
recently  the  inflltratloa  ha«  been  u.  tne 
ra«m  of  full  mlUtary  units  of  the  North 
Vietaamese  Army,  which  reaobed  division 
•Ixe  In  late  ld64  and  early  196A.  In  adiiu^n. 
the  recruitment  of  South  Vietnamese  tiy  tne 
Vletcong.  often  by  force  and  tem.ii ,  lias 
dwindled  markedly  Ln  recent  years 

The  Vletcung  reliance  on  terror  s|>e«JLs 
louder  than  words  about  their  lack  of  sup- 
port from  t.^e  people  of  South  Vletjiain  If 
the  Vletcong  were  truly  an  indigenous  group 
with  widespread  natltxiai  support.  Uiey 
would  not  have  found  It  necessary  to  aosas- 
■Laate  or  kidnap  over  36.000  South  Viet- 
namese clvUlans  since  Id^  In  ldd4  and 
1963  aio^ie.  over  650  local  public  offlciaia  were 
murdered,  and  over  1.450  were  kld:..ipped 
and  never  seen  again.  These  are  n'.>t  the 
activities  uf  a  group  with  widespread  national 
support. 

The  moBt  decisive  Indlcntlon  of  the  publfc 
feeling  toward  the  Vletcong  In  South  Viet- 
nam came  In  the  recent  general  election 
for  a  constituent  assembly  Despite  a  long 
camp<Lign  of  terror  by  the  Vletcong  In  which 
•very  candidate  was  threatened  by  death. 
In  which  scores  of  civilians  were  indiscrimi- 
nately murdered,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam responded  overwhelmingly  to  the  call 
of  free  elections.  Some  seventy-flve  per 
oeot  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  eligible  elec- 
torate turned  out — more  than  has  voted  In 
any  American  national  election  in  this 
oountry's  history  Now  the  oonAltueit  as- 
Moably  la  beginning  Its  work  on  i.  new 
oonatltutlon 

Prtxn  these  facts  It  la  clear  that  whatever 
Mbm  origin  of  this  revolution  may  hare  been. 
It  la  now  dominated  by  the  Communis'  Oov- 
•mment  of  North  Vietnam  It  is  aiat'  clear 
th*t  a  tree,  democratic  society  oould  nc  t  sur- 


vive in  Vietnam.  If  left  to  the  mercy  ut  the 
Vletcong  and  tlislr  northern  allies 

In  the  '.Ight  jf  tlils  background.  It  Is.  in 
my  opinion,  clear  that  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican forces  at  this  time  Ln  VleUiam  is  iiet«e- 
sary  We  are  honoring  our  pledge  to  tne 
people  of  tvjuth  Vietnam  to  assist  thern  In 
defending  their  right  to  choose  their  own 
(arm  of  government  We  are  hon.jrlng  Uie 
commitments  of  the  I'nlted  Statee  Congreas 
and  irf  three  American  Prealdent,  Just  as  we 
have  honored  almlliu'  (<*nmltmenl8  through 
three  previous  wars  in   this  ceu'ury 

But  Lmp<.>rtant  as  It  la  to  understand  how 
and  why  we  are  In  Vietnam.  It  1.^  even  more 
important  to  answer  the  question  How  can 
we  end  the  fighting  and  withdraw  honorably? 

Plrst.  It  should  be  clearly  undersu^id  that 
we  do  .not  seek  la  "conquer  "  With  Vietnam. 
or  China,  or  anyone  else  As  President  J«.>hn- 
9on  put  It.  simply  and  clearly  In  a  sp>eech 
earlier  this  year:  "Our  purpKjee  In  Vietnam 
is  to  prevent  the  success  of  aggresnlon  It  is 
not  conquest,  it  la  not  empire.  It  la  not 
foreign  baaee.  It  Is  not  domination  It  Is. 
simply  put.  Just  tri  prevent  the  forceful  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  " 

With  this  limited  objective  in  mind  we 
should  now  explore  the  policy  alternatives 
available  to  the  United  States  as  It  seeks  to 
achieve  that  objective 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  really  fotor 
basic  positions  that  the  United  States  could 
now  assume  In  Vietnam  Every  other  sugges- 
tion which  I  have  heard  or  read  ab<jut  has 
been  a  variation  of  one  of  these  four  Let 
us  look  at  them 

I  II  The  first  and  easiest  p>osltlon  to  con- 
sider Is  immediate,  total  American  with- 
drawal. This  Is  the  objective  of  Ked  China 
and  North  Vietnam.  It  has  very  little  sup- 
port In  this  country  It  la.  In  my  opinion, 
totally  unacceptable  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americana  for  several  reasons: 
(ai  It  would  be  an  abandonment  of  our 
commitments  to  the  people  of  8<'>uth  Viet- 
nam, thereby  ending  world  confidence  in 
Americas  word,  lb)  It  would  leave  those 
people  to  the  savagery  of  a  certain  Com- 
munist takeover,  (ci  it  would  Imperil  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  all  of  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  (di  It  would 
mean  that  the  5.000  Americans  whose  lives 
have  been  lust  m  Vietnam  will  have  died  Ln 
vain 

2  I  At  the  other  extreme  Is  the  policy  of 
unlimited  military  escalation.  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  a  quick  and  decisive  military 
victory.  This  position  also  has  very  little 
support  for  two  ba^lc  reasons  (al  It  greatly 
Increases  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  in 
which  there  would  be  no  victors,  and  ib) 
It  runs  contrary  to  the  already  stated  .^.mer- 
ican  policy  of  limited  objectives  In  Vietnam. 

Between  these  two  clearly  tmacceptable  ex- 
tremes, there  are  two  more  m(Xlerale  posi- 
tions, both  of  which  have  somewhat  wider 
acceptance 

(3)  One  of  these  Is  the  so-called  "enclave 
policy,"  which  calls  for  the  United  States  to 
retire  Into  several  heavily  fortified  military 
enclaves,  preaumably  around  Saigon  and  the 
major  porta,  protecting  those  S<3Uth  Viet- 
namese who  seek  our  protection.  This  f>ollcy 
has  been  aflvi_>cated  by  former  .Ambassador  to 
RuasU  Oeorge  Kennan.  by  retired  General 
JcUJiee  Cravln.  and  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress It  Is.  in  my  opinion,  also  an  unac- 
ceptable policy,  primarily  because  It  d<:>e8  not 
appear  t<j  be  calculated  to  a»-hleve  anything 
Furthermore,  its  valkllty  has  been  challengwl 
by  the  success  of   the  Vietnamese  el«H-tlons. 

To  discontinue  our  offensive  military  op- 
erations would  enable  the  Viet  Cong  to  con- 
centrate on  a  few  stationary  targets  which 
they  oould  attack  at  will  To  adopt  this 
policy  would  mean  the  abtoidonment  of 
much  of  the  country  whl-h  has  been  cleared 
of  Viet  Cong  To  remove  otir  protection  from 
the  villages  and  towns  would   mean  certain 


destruction  of  the  first  halting  stepe  toward 
den»x'racy 

1 41  The  last  alternative,  and  the  one 
which  maJtes  the  moet  sense  to  me.  Involvta 
three  separate,  but  Interrelated  efforts  (a) 
an  intensified  drive  to  bring  the  conflict  to 
the  Conference  table  through  whatever  ave- 
nues are  open  to  us  ibi  controlled  appli- 
cation of  force  as  needed  to  discourage  ag- 
gression and  to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese 
agaliLst  subversion,  terror  and  military  at- 
tack, and  ( c  I  acceleration  of  the  pacifica- 
tion, rivic  education  and  economic  assistance 
programs  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  any  step  toward  reduc- 
tions or  ces-satlon  of  bombing,  or  reduction 
of  our  troop  movements  must  be  con.sidered 
In  the  light  of  these  questions:  Will  It  en- 
danger the  Integrity  of  democratic  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam?  Will  It  really  con- 
tribute toward  the  start  of  genuine  negotia- 
tions? 

The  same  questions  must  be  applied  to 
the  proposed  participation  by  NLP  repre- 
sentatives In  peace  negotiations.  I  believe 
there  are  strong  arguments  for  including 
them  In  the  peace  talks  as  belligerents.  We 
could  not.  of  course,  do  so  If  this  Implied 
recognizing  them  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment" of  South  Vietnam. 

This  approach  Is  consistent  wltli  our  goals 
In  Vietnam.  We  wivni  to  protect  freedom 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  democracy  in 
that  troubled  land  We  want  to  insure 
against  a  relapse  following  the  Vietnamese 
elections.  We  want  to  stimulate  healthy  po- 
litical and  economic  growth.  If  we  follow 
this  approach  I  believe  we  will  Improve  our 
chances  of  achieving  peace,  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic health  In  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia. 

Until  the  recent  elections  we  could  only 
guess  at  the  possible  Interest  of  the  Vlet- 
name.se  people  la  representative  government 
Now  we  know  Now  we  have  an  added  In- 
centive for  protecting  the  first,  tender  shoot."; 
of  democratic  action  The  Viet  Cong  have 
been  discredited  by  the  refusal  of  the  cltl- 
Jiens  U")  obey  their  warnings  against  voting 
We  must  be  sure  the  Viet  Cong  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  subvert  the  gains  we  have  made 
In  addition  we  must  be  sure  the  gains  ar'> 
not  thrown  away  or  thwarted  by  the  Saigon 
regime 

I  believe  the  twin  pressures  of  mllltarv 
resistance  and  positive  p<^illtlcal  actUjn  will 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  conference  ta- 
ble faster  than  any  other  combination  of 
activities.  I  believe  the  development  of 
viable  political  institutions  and  an  Intensive 
reconstruction  program  will  be  the  best  lonp- 
term  Insuranoe  against  the  Communists 

Such  a  course  may  Involve  continued  heav. 
commitments  In  Vietnam.  It  would  nor 
mean  quick  and  easy  solutions  At  the  same 
time  It  would  not  meiui  a  dangerous  escala- 
tion of  military  actions. 

1  expect  we  may  meet  setbacks  on  the 
way  The  tensions  between  Russia  and  tl  e 
United  States,  between  Rua.sla  and  Chln.i, 
and  between  China  and  the  United  Stat-es 
make  It  dlfflcult  to  break  the  deadlisck  or. 
startlrkg  talks.  The  drive  to  achieve  political 
reforms  will  undoubtedly  hit  snags  In  Sai- 
gon and  In  the  villages.  But  the  stakes  are 
very  high,  and  worth  every  effort  we  can 
bend- 
When  we  have  made  It  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of 
their  choice — without  fear  of  retaliation— 
we  will  have  given  democracy  a  real  boo.st 
in  southeast  Asia. 

When  we  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Communists  can  gain  nothing  by  mlllUiry 
operations  or  subversion,  we  will  have  '.::.- 
dermlned  their  Incentives  to  continue  the 
conflict. 

When  we  have  helped  rebuild  the  blasted 
hopes  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  through 
technical    assistance    and    economic   aid,   we 


will  have  built  new  bridges  to  imderst&nd- 
ing  in  Asia. 

Such  gains  will  strengthen  the  cause  of 
ircedom  and  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  Such  gains  will  reduce  the  chance 
of  war.  Such  gains  will  make  our  sacri- 
fices worthwhile. 
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MOTORCYCLE   SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  foUow- 
iiig  my  last  statement  concerning  the 
problem  of  motorcycle  accidents,  which 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  29.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Remmel  Dudley  of  the  Metropolitan 
Ufe  Insurance  Co.  He  enclosed  with  the 
letter  a  copy  of  the  April  1966  statistical 
bulletin  published  by  that  company, 
which  includes  a  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion and  a  table  detailing  the  causes 
of  deaths  amon?  drivers  and  passengers 
of  motorcycles  and  scooters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  In  the 

CONGRESSION.AL   RECORD. 

Tlierp  beinp  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  table  were  ordered  to  be  prlnt- 
od  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fatal   Motoecycle   and   Motorscooter 

AccmtNTS 
Accidents  involving  motorcycles,  motor- 
bikes, or  motorscooters  have  been  taking  an 
Increasing  toll  of  life  In  recent  years.  The 
number  of  deaths  among  drivers  and  passen- 
(jers  of  such  vehicles  In  the  United  States 
r  kse  from  700  In  1961  to  more  than  1,100  In 
1964,  or  about  r.0  percent.  Moreover,  pre- 
liminary data  for  1965  Indicate  that  the  total 
that  year  had  reached  an  even  higher  level. 
.\s  the  accompanying  table  shows,  such  fa- 
uillties  had  been  Increasing  during  the 
1950s,  but  the  rise  was  neither  as  rapid  nor 
.is  consistent  as  that  since  1961. 

The  upward  trend  In  deaths  from  motor- 
driven  cycle  accidents — nine  tenths  of  which 
.ire  concentrated  among  males — reflects  very 
largely  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  these 
vetilcles  for  transportation  and  recreation. 
•According  to  Information  from  the  United 
states  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  number 
of  registered  motorcycles,  motorbikes,  and 
motorscooters  has  been  going  up  for  at  least 
.1  decade,  with  registrations  accelerating  In 
the  past  few  years.  The  number  rose  from 
about  412,000  to  nearly  596,000  between  1955 
and  1961.  then  spurted  to  985,000  in  1964  and 
to  nearly  1,288,000  in  1965. 

Such  registrations.  In  fact,  have  Increased 
at  a  faster  pace  th£in  has  the  number  of 
deaths  attributed  to  accldenta  Involving 
these  vehicles,  with  the  result  that  the 
deaths  per  100,000  vehicles  registered  de- 
creased slightly— from  118  to  115 — between 
ly61  and  1964.  and  to  an  even  greater  extent 
since  1955;  the  details  are  given  In  the  last 
column  of  the  table. 

Nearly  half  of  those  killed  In  motor-driven 
rvcle  accidents  sustain  their  Injuries  when 
•-'ich  vehicles  collide  with  passenger  cars. 
An  additional  tenth  of  the  fatalities  result 
irom  collisions  with  transport  motor  vehicles, 
5.ich  as  trucks,  tractors,  and  trailers.  Alto- 
gether, collisions  with  other  motor  vehlclee 

Including  the  few  Involving  buses — account 
't  three  fifths  of  the  accidental  deaths 
iunong  drivers  and  passenger*  of  motor- 
driven  cycles.  Overturning,  running  off  the 
road,  and  other  non-coUlalon  accidents,  as  a 
group,  are  second  In  lmix>rtanc«,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  one  third  of  the  cycle  fa- 
uuiues.  The  remaining  deaths  are  due  al- 
most enurely  to  colllsiona  with  a  fixed  ob- 
ject or  with  a  train  at  a  grade  croaslng,  or 
to  nontrafflc  accldenta,  I.e.,  those  oocurrlns 
off  pubUc  highways. 


The  deaths  from  motorcycle  accidents  and 
those  due  to  other  motor-driven  cycles  are 
not  shown  separately  in  rouUne  mortality 
reports.  On  the  basis  of  a  special  study  a 
few  year*  ago,  the  NaUonal  Safety  Council 
estimated  that  motorscooter  accidents  take 
between  100  and  126  lives  a  year.*  One  third 
of  the  victims  were  under  16  years  of  age, 
one  fourth  were  In  the  age  group  16-20  years, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  were  under  age 
45.  The  study  showed  also  that  in  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  fatal  accidents,  op- 
erators of  scooters  were  committing  trafBc 
violations. 

A  study  made  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  on  fatal  and 
nonfatal  motorcycle  accidents  occurring  in 
the  State  during  1962  likewise  Indicated  that 
a  large  proporUon  of  the  accidents  were  asso- 
datect    with    dangerous    practices — reckless 


driving,  proceeding  without  the  right  of  way, 
excessive  speed,  and  following  too  closely.? 
Inclement  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  an  appreciable  factor;  mne  tenths  of  the 
motorcycle  accidents  occurred  when  the 
weather  was  clear  and  dry. 

In  order  to  stem — and  reverse — the  rising 
death  toll  from  motorcycle  and  other  motor- 
driven  cycle  accidents,  it  is  necessary  to 
focus  greater  attention  on  the  safer  use  of 
these  vehicles.  Safety  experts  suggeet  that 
special  training  programs  be  set  up  for  the 
operators  of  motorcycles  and  scooters,  and 
that  they  be  licensed  only  on  the  basis  of 
appropriate  qualifying  teste.  Furthermore, 
inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  fataUties 
among  cyclists  result  from  head  injuries, 
both  drivers  and  passengers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  wear  safety  helmete. 


Deatht  among  drivers  and  passengers  of  viotor-driven  cycles,^  by  type  of  accident    United 

States,  19,56-64 


.Number  of  deaths 

Total 

Traffic  accidents 

-N'ontraffic 
accidents 
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Collision  with— 

Overturning, 
running 

off  roadway, 
and  other 

noncolllsion 
accidents 

Other  motor 
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FUed 
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Railway 

train 

1964 

1,132 
891 
769 
702 
737 
770 
665 
759 
666 
625 

695 
,544 
462 
442 
428 
448 

43S 
3«1 
338 

66 
43 
34 
37 
40 
34 
28 
39 
33 
33 

14 
9 

10 
5 
7 

18 

12 
5 
8 

337 
279 
344 
200 
245 
254 
309 
258 
221 
•233 

20 
16 
IB 
18 
17 
16 
17 
19 
13 

1963.... 

114.9 

1962. 

113.3 

1961 

11&4 

1960  .     . 

117.8 

1959... 

128.4 

1958. 

136.3 

1957 

127.6 

1956 

161.0 

1955 

154.3 

12 

151.6 

'  Motorcycles,  motorbikes,  and  motorscooters. 

rr.^a^,!^.!'!  "^JP  ^,^^^'  De'^""'  '"""  '■•'Pi'-ts  uf  Vital  Statistics  Division,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics- 
motorcycle  registrations,  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.S.  bepartment  of  CornxQercT      '"*"^"**' 


DISGRACE  ON  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  two 
great  American  newspapers,  which  main- 
tain their  own  extensive  foreign  affairs 
staffs,  have  condemned  the  efforts  now 
being  made  here  in  Congress  to  ham- 
string foreign  assistance  and  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act. 

The  New  York  Times  said  In  an  edito- 
rial Sunday  that  we  have  hedged  foreign 
aid  with  restrictions  that  "extract  from 
the  program  almost  the  last  ounce  of 
idealism  and  humanitarianism." 

The  Times  adds: 

The  House  Insists  on  hamstringing  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  $7.4  bUllon  Pood  for 
Peace  blU  by  barring  food  to  countries  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  or  CJuba.  This  would 
deny  help  to  starving  India  unless  It  cute 
off  export  of  Jute  to  Cuba  (for  making  sugar 
bags)  that  earn  $600,000  a  year  in  foreign 
exchange. 

The  Times  Includes  the  proposed  re- 
strictions on  food  for  peace  in  what  it 
terms  conduct  "disgraceful  for  the  rich- 
est Nation  In  the  world." 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
October  7,  strongly  urged  that  the  Senate 
stand  firm  In  its  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  discretion   to   make 


•"N8C  Motor  Scooter  Study,"  Safety  Edu- 
cation. March  1B60,  p.  24. 


food-for-peace    sales    In    the    national 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the   Washington  Post.   Oct.   7,   1966] 
Food  Am  Impassz 

A  heavy  responsibility  will  faU  on  Senate 
representatives  when  conference  committee 
discussions  are  re-opened  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's "Pood  for  Peace"  bUl.  The  margin 
of  the  House  vote  banning  food  aid  to  coun- 
tries carrying  on  trade  of  any  kind  with 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba— 306  to  61— does  not 
leave  a  wide  area  for  compromise.  Yet  a 
compromise  remains  necessary  and  Ines- 
capable unless  the  United  States  seriously 
means  to  turn  Ite  face  in  mindless  spleen 
from  hungry  millions  abroad. 

In  its  Initial  comprtMnise  two  weeks  ago, 
the  conference  committee  wisely  distin- 
guished between  trade  in  strategic  matwlals 
and  Innocuous  commerce  such  as  the  sale 
of  burlap  sacks  to  Cuba  by  India  and  Pak- 
istan, or  of  com  to  Cuba  by  Brazil.  Brush- 
ing this  aside  in  the  House  on  Wednesday, 
a  Representative  said  that  If  the  Indiana 
wanted  U.S.  food,  they  could  afford  to  give 
up  $600,000  per  year  in  burlap  sales.     This 

tState  of  New  York  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  "Motorcycle  Accldenta  In  New  York 
State  In  1962,"  StaUsUcal  Bulletin  No  2 
1963. 
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reflects    »n    arrogance    which    would    be    un-      chaoce    for    an    honorary    degree — helps    me      the  Council  since  its  passage,  are  rooted  in 
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teles  of   the  New  Deal   were  iinlverflltv  nro-      tlielr  Droeramft  of  AbXatl  anri  Pariflr  Rt^^f\ 
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r«fleci«  »n  ur-igance  which  would  be  un- 
fortuivate  enough  in  day  area  of  American 
r«lationj»hip«  wiih  other  oountrie«  In  the 
field  jf  food  aid  however  •uoh  an  attitude 
U  eapeclaJly  regrettable  b«cau»«  it  so  utally 
dUregardj  the  humanitarian  purposes  served 
by  ttoe    'Pood  for  Peace"  effort 

The  overrtdlni<  reason  fur  U  3  food  sales  on 
conceaalnnal  terms  is  a  moral  jne  that  the 
United  Slatee  wall  ws  In  luxury  and  affluence 
while  a  majority  of  the  world  sonmps. 
acavenges  aiid  l:i  some  case*  literally  starves. 
At  a  time  when  teievLWou  cx)mmerclttl«  offer 
ua  ever  enriched  preparations  to  tempt  our 
blase  do^s  and  cats,  the  street*  of  Calcutta 
and  Karachi  are  .ined  with  homeless  children 
who  live  from  day  to  day  It  would  seem 
beyond  all  argianeut  that  In  the  f^xxl  area. 
If  nowhere  else  In  the  whole  range  of  foreign 
•conomic  pulley  the  United  States  should 
forgo  any  a'.tempt  to  attach  political  strings 
to  Ite  assistance  To  play  p^)lltlC8  with  food 
would  be  to  capitalize  on  the  despair  of  fellow 
hum^uis  for  self -interested  ends  and  to  vic- 
timize nameless  unfortunates  for  what  their 
governments  d  ' 

Although  we  hope  that  the  eight  House 
conferees  led  by  Rep  Ha«0U)  D.  Coolxt  will 
make  *  genuine  efTvirt  to  arrive  at  a  ccmpro- 
nilse.  the  principal  responsibility  for  ri^palr- 
ing  the  damage  of  the  Wednesday  vote  clearly 
lies    with    these    Senate   conferees      Senators 

ElXINDKS      HOUI-AND      TaLMADO*.    JORDAN.     MC- 

OovtRN     .\:k.en     Y  't  ng   and  Cooper. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  should  stand 
flrmJy  on  one  of  two  possible  compronalses 

The  first  would  put  In  the  hands  of  the 
President  the  authority  to  decide  whether 
food  sales  to  particular  countries  clash  with 
the  n-itl.'iial  Interest 

A  sectjnd,  less  acceptable  alternative,  would 
limit  the  -ongresslonal  ben  to  trade  with 
North  Vletr.am 

It  18  to  be  hoped  the  conferees  will  embrace 
the  first  of  these  betterment*  of  the  bill  that 
I  left  the  House 


THE  200TH  ANNrVERSARY  OF  RUT- 
GERS UNrV'ERSrri'— ADDRESS  BY 
VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Rutgers  University,  the  State 
university  of  New  Jersey,  waa  honored 
recently  when  Vice  President  Hubebt  H 
HuMPHRXY  spoke  at  Its  bicentennial  con- 
vocation At  that  time  he  had  nigh 
praLse  for  Rutgers  and  for  the  role  that 
universities  play  In  developli\g  our  great 
society  He  spoke  of  the  Importance  of 
academic  freedom  in  developing  new  and 
challenging  ideaa  As  he  said  so  elo- 
quently. "If  universities  break  ancient 
molds,  they  also  create  new  truths  " 
ThlB  la  certainly  true  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, a  vital  and  growing  Institution 
which  Is  building  on  a  great  academic 
heritage  stretching  back  over  200  years 
I  know  Vice  President  Humphrby's  elo- 
quent address  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
OoUeagues.  and  I  ask  unanimous  coru^enc 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 

RncAKKs   or   Vies   Pkxsiocnt   HirBcrr   HtrM- 

PBUr    AT   THt    200th    ANMrVKR&ART    OF   RrT- 

oxas.  Skptxmbcr  22.  1906 

I  am  both  happy  ind  proud  to  be  wl'.h  y  u 
and  to  be  so  h  'H.  red  on  such  an  lmp<'rtant 
occasion  for  this  great  and  growing  unl- 
Tvrsity 

Am  many  of  you  know  I  am  a  refugee  from 
tb*  classroom,  and  every  chance  I  have  to 
ratum  to  a  university — not  to  mention  the 


hanco  for  an  honorary  degree — helps  me 
keep  my  credentials  as  a  political  science 
professor  in  order  In  fact,  my  first  ex- 
perience as  a  Vice  President  was  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
-■latlon 

The  business  of  polities  la  not  the  most  se- 
cure Ln  the  world,  and  It  doesn't  hurt  to  have 
1  little  insurance 

Rutgers  University  Is  today  celebrating  Its 
bicentennial  as  a  strong  and  free  Institution 
only  a  short  time  after  that  strength  and 
freedom  were  directly   threatened 

A  year  ago.  In  the  heat  of  political  con- 
troversy and  under  thretit  of  dire  retribu- 
tion, your  distinguished  President,  faculty, 
and  Board  of  Governors — supfjorted  by  an 
."ilert  and  dedicated  student  body  and  by  the 
courage  of  the  Governor  of  this  state — were 
adam&nt  in  protecting  the  right  of  dissent 
I  Tou  were  adamant  I  might  add.  even  though 
most  of  you,  as  I  was.  were  In  disagreement 
'A'lth  the  dissenter  \ 

You  and  Governor  Hughes  were  vindicated 
at  the  polls  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey 

You  gave  concrete  meaning  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  gave  active  defense 
to  the  eloquent  proposition  of  Henry  Thor- 
eau: 

"If  •  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  is  because  be  hears  a 
different  drummer 

Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  be  hears, 
however  measured  or  far  away." 

I  should  like  on  this  occasion  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  place  of  dissent — of  aca- 
demic freedom — In  a  democratic  society 

Academic  freedom  Is  not  Just  an  academic 
matter  It  la  both  the  symptom  and  the 
cause  of  the  other  freedoms  we  enjoy 

As  John  Milton  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
understood  In  past  centuries,  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  and  of  respxsnslble  dissent  la 
society's  self-correcting  mechanism. 

In  a  more  modern  Idiom,  11  la  our  aelf- 
regulatlng  ayrtem  of  "feedback" 

There  Is  no  party,  no  Chief  Executive,  no 
Cabinet,  no  legislature  In  this  or  any  other 
nation,  wise  enough  to  govern  without  con- 
stant exposure  to  Informed  criticism. 

If  responsible  p>olltlcal  leaders  do  not  al- 
ways follow  the  advice  of  dissenters.  It  Is 
not  because  such  advice  Is  Ignored  or  sum- 
marily dismissed. 

It  la  because  In  submitting  the  advice  to 
the  test  of  perceivable  consequence.  It  may 
not,  at  a  given  moment,  make  sense 

I  know  from  long  personal  experience  In 
Washington  that  few  resp>onslble  academic 
proposals  are  actually  lost. 

Some  are  diffused:  moet  are  modified  by 
the  dialectic  of  academic  as  well  as  political 
discourse 

But  as  Lord  Keynes  once  pointed  out  in 
terms  of  fundamental  origins,  public  policy 
ill  largely  the  product  of  some  "academic 
scribbler  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  academic  freedom  per- 
mits universities  at  their  best  to  perform 
three  cardinal  services  for  government  and 
for  society  as  a  whole 

First,  It  enables  them  to  challenge  ortho- 
doxies. 

Second.  It  enables  them  to  fashion  laws  of 
nature- — Including  laws  of  human  nature 

And  third  It  eivables  them  to  pracnulg»t« 
optlonii  Let  me  say  a  word  about  each  of 
these 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Truman  signed 
the  Empioymient  Act  of  194fl  This  act,  as 
you  remetnbeT  oetAhJLshed  the  CV)uncll  o* 
Economic  Advisers  as  well  as  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Oiiniinlttee  In  the  Congress 

It  mandated  that  the  President  submit  to 
the  Congress  each  yf<ar  an  Economic  Report 
which  would  describe  the  economic  state  of 
the  union  and  which  would  reootnmend  poli- 
cies aimed  at  promoting  nmxlmum  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  purchasing  p)ower 
The  background  of  this  .fct,  and  the  pxillcy 
reconunendatlons  which  have  emerged  from 


the  Council  since  Its  passage,  are  rooted  In  a 
largely  academic  challenge  to  economic 
orthodoxy 

I*or  generations,  classical  economics  had 
rested  on  the  assumptions  that  market 
mechanisms  were  automatic  ajid  Inunutable, 
and  that  goverrunent  Interferences  In  the 
operations  of  the  maj-ket  should  be  limited 
essenllaJIy  to  cxedlt  adjustments  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  to  cutting  public  expe«dl- 
tures  In  times  of  depr««alon, 

I  need  not  trace  for  this  audience  the  In- 
tellectual and  policy  battles  of  the  past  gen- 
eration associated  with  the  ao-called  Keyne- 
slan  revolution. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  battle — begun  by 
academic  scribblers — has  produced  a  revolu- 
tion In  economic  thought  and  in  public  pol- 
icy and  has  Immeasurably  benefited  our 
country 

If  universities  break  ancient  molds,  they 
also  create  new  truths 

The  investments  In  university  research  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Education,  AEG. 
NASA,  and  other  federal  agencies  Is  testa- 
ment to  the  key  role  that  new  knowledge 
plays  In  human  progresa — both  technical 
and  social. 

A  few  years  ago  when  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
visited  the  United  States,  he  was  astounded 
by  our  agricultural  productivity. 

American  agriculture  Is  In  large  part  a 
success  story  because,  for  generations,  federal 
and  state  governments  have  supported  our 
Land  Grant  colleges  and  their  agricultural 
experiment   stations. 

Our  agricultural  scientists  iiave  discovered 
new  truths  They  have  uncovered  laws  of 
nature  which  have  unlocked  the  secreU  of 
plant  and  animal  productivity. 

Today,  as  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
National  Marine  Sciences  Council,  I  have 
great  hope  that  we  may  develop  our  marine 
resources  as  we  have  our  agricultural  re- 
sources. There  is  p>endlng  In  the  Congress 
legislation  to  create  Sea  Grant  colleges  to 
develop  and  bring  new  knowledge  to  our  ex- 
ploration of  the  ocean. 

And  there  Is  no  question  of  the  roles  that 
our  universities  have  played,  for  Instance, 
In  developing  new  materials,  processes  and 
management  techniques  In  our  federal  space 
and   atomic   energy   programs 

I  predict  a  revolution  In  educational  theory 
and  practice  In  the  next  two  decades  as  a 
result  of  public  and  private  investments  In 
such  fields  as  motivation  and  learning 

Sixrlal  psychology,  modern  genetics,  and 
the  new  exciting  sub-fleld  of  zoology  known 
Hs  ethology  are  making  astounding  break- 
throughs which  cannot  help  but  affect  the 
future  of  public  policy  and  the  fate  of  the 
human   race 

President  Johnson's  unprecedented  sup- 
port of  education,  at  all  levels,  attests  to  his 
belief  that  the  truth  will  make  ua  free. 

But  for  the  responsible  policy-maker  in 
government,  perhaps  the  urUverslty's  most 
immediate  contribution  Is  not  the  challeng- 
ing of  ancient  orthodoxies,  or  the  discovery 
of  new  truths,  but  the  creative  construction 
of   policy   options 

In  more  cases  than  you  can  possibly  know, 
we  In  Washington  turn  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  to  the  universities  for  guidance 
m    fornnlng   new    programs. 

A  half-century  ago,  the  University  of  Wls- 
cfinsln,  under  the  leadership  of  John  R  Com- 
mons, was  the  policy  center  of  America  In 
such  fields  as  social  Insurance  and  welfare 
economics 

Virtually  everything  that  has  happened 
■(Ince  at  the  state  and  federal  level  In  these 
critical  areas  of  humane  public  policy  Is  the 
legislative  derivative  of  their  pioneering  work 
It  was  President  Roosevelt  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  term  "brains  trust  "  His  major 
advisers  In  developing  the  experimental  pol- 


icies of  the  New  Deal  were  iinlverslty  pro- 
fes-sors  And,  since  that  time,  profesaora 
have  increased  their  Influence. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  7  ex-professors  In 
the  President's  Cabinet  of  12, 

.And  the  term  "In-and-outer"  has  become 
almost  as  well  known  as  "brains  trust." 

Today,  Washington  is  brimming  •with 
visiting  advisers,  witnesses,  consultants, 
and  technical  ex{)ertB  from  our  universities 
in  every  field  of  human  knowledge. 

Washington  National  Alrjx>rt,  at  any 
point  In  time  during  the  day,  Includes,  In 
transit,  a  faculty  which — If  kept  together — 
would  create  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished Institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  professors  are  valuable  to  Washing- 
ton precisely  because  they  are  unfettered, 
and  because  they  often  have  an  opportunity 
!<)  see  beyond  the  Immediate  urgencies  and 
rigidities  of  on-going  operations.  And  for 
the  same  reason  they  are  increasingly  being 
put  to  work  as  well  by  progressive  private 
corporations,  financial  Institutions  and  labor 
unions  seeking  the  objective,  unbiased  view 
In  their  decision-making  process. 

If  these  professors  were  controlled  and 
cowed  they  would  be  valueless. 

They  can  produce  policy  options  precisely 
because  they  are  once  removed  from  the 
InertlHs  and  compulsions  of  operating  as- 
signments. 

And  here  let  me  come  to  the  Immediate 
,ind  specific. 

In  the  past  months  and  years,  no  problem 
has  burdened  the  minds  of  your  national 
political  leaders  more  than  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Men  of  good  will  both  In  Washington  and 
in  academic  life  have  differed  In  diagnosis, 
pn.ignosls,  and  therapy. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments were  to  mistake  our  discourse  and 
dissent  for  weakness,  for  our  diversity  Is  the 
basis  for  our  unity.  And  our  Intellectual 
pluralism  Is  the  friend  rather  than  the  en- 
emy of  responsible  political  declalon-maklng. 
Our  goals  In  Southeast  Asia  are  clear: 
Tliey  are  to  help  the  nations  of  that  part  of 
the  world  maintain  their  Independence  and 
to  help  them  build  strong  and  progressive 
societies. 

But  our  means  towards  these  goals  are 
both  flexible  and  pragmatic. 

.Military  force,  at  this  Juncture,  Is  nec- 
essary. 

It  Is  necessary  not  because  It  Is  adequate, 
but  because  It  establishes  minimal  condi- 
tions for  undertaking  long-range  political, 
economic,  diplomatic  and  social  accommoda- 
tions which  are  the  only  ultimate  guarantors 
of  long-range  stabUlty  and  Independence  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  It  Is  In  these  com- 
plex areas  of  long-range  accommodation  that 
your  government  needs  all  the  help  It  can 
get  from  the  academic  community. 

We  need  the  help  of  universities  In  break- 
ing orthodoxies  in  our  own  thinking. 

We  need  scholars  to  tell  us  about  the  or- 
thodoxies, stresses,  strains  and  motivations  of 
the  Asian  powers  with  which  we  are  present- 
ly at  odds. 

Above  all,  we  need  the  help  of  universities 
In  thinking  through  viable,  practical,  prag- 
matic options  aimed  at  securing  our  long- 
range  goals  in  Asia, 

I  have  said  many  times,  slnoe  my  recent 
missions  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  that  one 
of  the  highest  priorities  in  our  country 
should  be  the  expansion,  both  In  quality 
and  quantity,  of  our  programs  of  study  con- 
cerning that  part  of  the  earth.  For— no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  would  deny  It— the  great 
majority  of  us  are  comparatively  Ignorant 
when  It  come.s  to  any  part  of  the  world  but 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Things  are  changing.  But  they  cannot 
Change  fast  enough.  Our  imlversltles,  and 
our  secondary  sch.ools  as  well,  must  expand 


tbelr  programs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  studies, 
as  you  are  doing  at  Rutgers.  They  must,  in 
fact,  expand  tbelr  programs  of  study  con- 
cerning all  the  unfamiliar,  overlooked  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  It  Is  In  precisely  these  places  that  the 
small  disorder — unseen  and  misunderstood- 
can  grow  to  the  larger  conflict  which  might 
threaten  the  general  peace. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxtiry  of  International  ignorance. 

Nor  can  we,  as  a  world  power,  afford  a  half- 
world  knowledge. 

Let  me  say  two  things  In  the  way  of  conclu- 
sion. 

First,  the  need  for  university  concern  and 
help  la  Just  as  urgent  in  meeting  our  prob- 
lems at  home  as  It  Is  In  meeting  those  In  the 
world. 

Rutgers  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
greatest  urban  agglomerations  in  the  world. 
Your  Urban  Center  and  your  Eagleton  Insti- 
tute are  already  nationally  recognized  for 
their  concern  with  the  politics  and  admin- 
istration of  state  and  local  Jurisdictions. 

But  my  guess  is  that  Rutgers  would  be 
the  flrst  to  admit  that  It  has  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  its  responsibility  to  Its  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Transportation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
slums,  poverty,  Ill-health,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, inadequate  schools,  truncated  oppor- 
tunity, unfulfilled  lives — these  social  can- 
cers cannot  be  wished  away. 

The  total  resovirces  of  our  universities  villi 
have  to  be  mobilized  against  our  urban  prob- 
lems if  old  orthodoxies  are  to  be  broken, 
new  truths  are  to  be  found,  and  new  f)ollcy 
options  are  to  be  developed. 

Just  as  Isolation  in  the  world  Is  some- 
thing our  nation  cannot  afford,  so  Is  Isola- 
tion in  the  community  something  our  uni- 
versities cannot  afford. 

There  are  a  few  universities  today  In  Amer- 
ica— but  all  too  few — which  have  committed 
themselves  to  meeting  the  problems  of  their 
commtmltles. 

Most  of  our  universities  are  aware  of  the 
availability  of  federal  ftmds  for  studies  and 
activities  In  the  urban  environment.  Some 
have  made  use  of  them. 

But  what  Is  to  prevent  more  of  our  uni- 
versities, as  a  few  have,  from  committing 
their  own  resources  to  the  problems  of  urban 
and  metropolitan  life.? 

What  Is  to  prevent  more  of  our  universities 
from  putting  to  work  some  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  space-age  technology  and  man- 
agement— to  the  lessons  of  interdisciplinary 
cooperation;  the  application  of  the  systems 
approach — ^In  meetliig  more  earthly  chal- 
lenges? 

I  believe  our  faculty  members  shotild  not 
be  Judged  by  publication  alone,  but  also  by 
standards  of  teaching  and  participation. 

I  talked  about  this  problem  not  long  ago 
with  an  academic  friend.  His  response  was: 
"Isn't  It  enough  for  us  to  educate  well  the 
yovmg  men  and  women  who  will  be  the  next 
generation  of  urban  leaders?" 

Yes,  it  is  Important,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Education  is  enriched  as  it  Is  strengthened 
by  experience. 

Beyond  this,  what  makes  us  think  that 
these  young  men  and  women  will  become 
active  participants  In  urban  Ufe  if  their  edu- 
cation has  not  turned  them  toward  that 
path? 

I  know  that  some  of  you  may  regard  me  as 
being  too  much  an  applied  scientist.  But  I 
have  never  believed  that  knowledge  should 
remain  either  in  Ixoka  or  in  the  minds  of  the 
few.  It  should  be  tMctf  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many. 

Earlier  this  week  at  Howard  University  I 
made  several  sp>eciac  proposals,  some  of 
which  I  will  repeat  here.  (I've  always  be- 
lieved in  repetition  as  an  educator.) 

I  beUeve  universities  should  take  the  lead 
in  organizing  non-profit  housing  corpora- 
tions which,  in  tttrn,  could  take  full  advan- 


tage   of    special    federal    programs    for    low- 
income  housing. 

I  believe  universities — working  with  busi- 
ness and  labor— should  seek  new  ways  to 
train  unskilled  and  hard-core  unemployed 
workers. 

I  believe  universities  should  unite  to  pro- 
mote actively  equal  employment  opportunity 
in  their  own  hiring  of  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative employees— as  well  as  requiring 
such  standards  from  all  firms  with  whom 
they  do  business. 

I  believe  universities  should  send  both 
faculty  members  and  students  Into  our 
urban  ghettoes  to  help  overcome  generations 
>.here   of  educational   and  cultural   deprlva- 

wo?k?  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^°'"    "la'^'-a'^ry 

I  believe  universities  should  take  far  more 
seriously  their  responsibilities  to  the  qualltv 
of  teaching  and  of  research  at  small  colleges 
and  schools  without  adequate  resources 
eJ  °^^^^l^'  '"  short,  our  universltle.s  should 
omn''^  /'''  '""PO'^slbility  the  problems  of 
20th  century  urban  society  which  crowd    in 

wpM-'t.^T^-   ''^^'   ''P   '^   '^^  ^^^e   Of   their 
well-tended  campuses 

There  is  no  question  that  academic  free- 
S^thw'*  ^^'^^"'^''  responsibility  are  Joined 

You  showed  academic  responsibility  a  year 
ago  when  you  stood  firmly  In  the  path  of 
those  who  threatened  the  right  of  dissert 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  academic 
responsibility  as  well.  ucuuc 

One  of  these  I  have  Just  alluded  to:  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  academic  world  not 
to  draw  apart  from  the  real  world  Who 
among  us  can  doubt  that  the  existence  of 
poverty  ...  of  discrimination  .  ,  of  out- 
moded and  InefBclent  local  government  are 
as  much  a  threat  to  academic  freedom  as 
2n^f  ^  '^  "'*  freedom  of  the  general  citl- 

There  Is  another  responsibility  too— and 
I  speak  of  this  responsibility  as  one  Vh^^ 

or«.°H  ^'^  ^^  ^^^8  and  receiving  end 
of  academJc  advice  and  recommendations 
rt^i^    w,     !  '"^PonsibUlty  of  those  in  aca- 

u^n  rJf?  ^°  ""^  "^^^  pronounceme^ 
upon  fearless  and  objective  examination 

Unless  recommendations  stem  from  knowl- 
edge rather  than  untutored  emotion 
unless  a  sense  of  concern  Is  matched  by  Uxe 
^paclty  for  hard  analysis,  the  academic  dis- 
penser of  idea  or  giver  of  advice  does  himself 
a  disservice. 

The  world  is  flUed  with  the  noise  and  clash 
^oTlX:    ''  "^  ^""'""^  ^'  °'  dependable 

In  a  society  which  needs  and  values  your 
independenc^your  "league  of  notlOM"- 
^^^,F^^.^    """^^^    ^    aoademlc    freedom 

most  to  live  up  to  their  own  canons  of  re- 
sponsibility. ^^  -Ji.  re 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I  do  not  be- 
ri^nL  ^J  our  country  Is  passing  through  a 
^rSn^"^*'"^^    irresponaibillty.     Q^ite 

o„f^,w  '^°}^^^''^  that  we  cannot,  in  this 
age  both  of  danger  and  promise,  demand  any- 
thing less  of  ourselves  than  the  moet  strin- 
gent standards. 

.v,^n'''J°°'"^  ^^^  ^^«'"'  *^e  great  work  of 
challenging  orthodoxies,  discovering  truths 
and  establishing  options  la  a  necessity  for 
human  survival  and  progress. 

May  we  approach  that  work  with  humilltv 
with  disclpUne,  and  with  responsibility  to 
doing  so,  we  shall  make  our  freedom  the 
more  secure. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CXX)RDINA. 
TION  OF  PLANNING  AMONG  FED- 
ERAL. STATE.  AND  LOCAL  OFPI- 
CIALS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 2  of  this  year,  President  Johnson 
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iMued  a  spect&l  memorandum  calling  tor 
the  coorduiauon  uf  development  pro- 
grama  and  planning  at  the  Federal  level. 
and  for  Federal  c<x)peration  with  State 
and  local  development  agencies  In  estab- 
llshintf  common  planning  bases  and  In 
ahanng  facilities  and  resources 

The  memorandum  specifically  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  ■comprehensive 
plannUig"  In  solving  State,  metropolitan 
and  regional  problems,  and  calls  for  an 
end  to  conflict  and  duplication"  where 
PedereU  aasistance  Is  involved  It  also 
recognizes  that  the  boundaries  for  fed- 
erally assisted  development  and  plan- 
ning districts  should  be  the  same  as  thoee 
of  comparable  State  districts 

In  Llie  flurry  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative business,  this  September  2  memo- 
randum may  have  been  missed  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  It  Is  an  extremely 
significant  document  I  hope  it  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  a  renewed  Execu- 
tive effort  to  put  the  Federal  administra- 
tive house  in  order,  and  to  develop  a 
more  effective  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tlorxship  between  Federal  administrators 
In  Washington  and  the  field,  and  Lhelr 
State  and  local  counterparts 

The  fact  that  the  President  is  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  of  Intergov- 
ernmental ciwrdlnatlon  should  now  be  a 
signal  to  department  heeds  to  get  mov- 
ing In  this  area,  and  develop  an  effective 
policy  of  metropolitan  and  reglorxal  de- 
velopment before  the  physical  and  hu- 
man crises  of  our  cities  and  rural  en-as 
become  unmanageable. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Uie  text  of  the  Presidents 
memorandum  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  RtcoRD 

There  bei;ig  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  pnnUKl  in  the 
Rbcord,  OS  follows 

COOKDINATTON      rOt     DTVCOPliCNT      Pl-ANNING 

(Memorandum  Prom  the  Preslderu  Re- 
queetiug  CoordlnaUoQ  at  the  Federal  Level, 
September  2,  ld6«i  . 

Memorandum  lo  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Sacratiu-y  of  UeaiUi,  Education,  and  Wel- 
tar«.  Secret  jy  of  Houalo^  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Secretary  of  Interior.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Director.  OfHce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Co-Chairman.  AppalacliLan 
Baglonai  CommXMloo,  Director.  Bureau  of 
tb«  Budget 

Subject  Coordination  for  Development 
Planning 

Tb«  Federal  OovemxQant.  tlirough  a  n  im- 
b«r  of  departmeiita  and  agenciea.  Is  n>>w  au- 
tborlxed  to  require  and  aaalat  State  and  1  jcal 
govemnnerita  and  specialized  agenciea  to 
lormulate  and  i-arry  out  development  plana 

Comprehensive  plaivnlng  cohering  wide 
arww  la  a  promising  and  extremely  important 
begtnnUig  to  the  solution  of  crtHcai  State. 
metropulitan.  and  regional  problems.  It  is 
mnnT'-il  that  U  be  done  veil. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  mu«t  coordinate 
our  efforts  t.i  prevent  conflict  and  duplication 
^mnng  fedaraUy-asalsted  coat  prehe  naive 
planning  efforts. 

TtUs  abould  have  two  aspects 

State  and  local  development  planning 
■gencles  should  be  enoouragad  to  work  Uj- 
gatber  In  using  common  or  consistent  plan- 
olng  teoee  tl.e  ,  ttattattcal  and  eoononUc  eatl- 
maUai,    and    in    ahaxlng    faclilUaa    and    re- 


Boundaries  for  planning  Etnd  development 
dlstncta  assisted  by  the  Federal  Ooyemment 
•bouid  be  the  same  and  should  be  consistent 
wttb  wtabiiabMl  State  planning  dUtrtcta  aad 


regions       Exceptions    should    be    made    only 
where  there  Is  clear  JustlflcaUon. 

I  am  requesting  the  head  of  each  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  with 
these  matters  to  word  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  lusure  the  full- 
est coordination  In  flxlug  the  twunUarles  of 
multljurlsdictlonal  planning  units  assisted 
by  the  Federal  O'  vernment. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  we  have 
been  talking  about  this  problem  of  In- 
tergovernmental relations  for  far  too 
long.  Now  18  the  time  to  put  our  words 
and  studies  Into  a  solid,  active  policy  of 
Intergovernmental  cooperation— to  use 
the  best  resources  and  manpower  at 
every  level  to  zero  in  on  the  blK  problems 
of  public  development  and  solve  them. 

The  President  s  call  for  action  in  his 
memorandum  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  those  of  us  who  for  some  time  have 
been  trying  to  identify  and  emphasize 
the  real  dangers  we  face  for  the  future 
m  our  Federal  system  if  we  do  not  bring 
some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  proliferat- 
ing public  programs,  haphazard  plan- 
ning, and  conflicting  governmental  au- 
thorities. With  173  Federal  aid  prrwrams. 
admmistered  by  13  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  through  more  than  125  bu- 
reaus and  hundreds  of  State  and  local 
ofHces.  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  admin- 
istrative Inefficiency  and  confusion  at 
the  Federal  level.  With  over  92.000  units 
of  local  government,  each  with  its  own 
degree  of  Independent  autonomy,  taxing 
and  financing  power  and  operating  ca- 
pability, there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  de- 
veloping Jurisdictional  and  plannlfig  co- 
ordination at  State  and  local  levels.  Aiid 
with  an  anticipated  growth  in  population 
to  225  million  by  1975.  80  percent  of 
which  will  be  crowded  Into  our  urban 
metropolitan  areas,  there  Is  a  critical 
need  for  establishing  comprehensive  gov- 
ernmental machinery  lo  cope  with  llie 
local  public  services  the  people  of  this 
country  will  demand. 

Earlier  this  year  In  a  speech  on  this 
floor — March  25^ — I  warned  that  there 
was  too  much  tension  and  conflict  In  the 
implementation  of  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— from  top  Federal  policymakers 
to  State  and  local  officials — and  I  called 
for  a  wholly  new  policy  of  coordinating 
Federal  aid.  and  working  with  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  help  them  Im- 
prove their  administrative  effectiveness 
and  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
more  and  better  public  services. 

The  point  that  I  made  then — and  I 
rep*.'at  It  now — Is  that  during  the  past 
five  sessions  of  Cougrp.ss  we  have  con- 
centrated on  brave  new  substantive  pro- 
grams for  s<x;lal  and  economic  develop- 
ment, but  now  tlie  spotlight  must  be 
.shifted  to  procedures  for  making  these 
programs  work  In  the  fastest  and  most 
effective  way  Wf  must  take  a  hard  look 
at  our  federal  system  of  government,  and 
see  where  It  is  failing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1960 '8  and  of  the  decades  to 
come. 

In  my  speech  I  made  some  13  sugges- 
tions which  I  felt  would  provide  a  good 
beginning  In  the  modernization  of  our 
admlnlartratlve  machinery  and  better 
working  relationships  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  The 
Presents  memorandum  is,  In  part,  a 


response  to  some  of  these  suggestions. 
Two  of  my  proposals,  however,  require 
the  mandate  smd  support  from  Congress, 
whose  responsibility  for  strengthening; 
our  federal  system  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
executive  branch 

The  first  such  an^a  concerns  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new,  oomprehensive  Federal- 
SLid  program  designed  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  upgrade  their  public 
.service  and  improve  their  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  In  the  persormel 
field.  This  Ls  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Persoruiel  Act  of 
1966.  S  3408,  which  I  Introduced  on  this 
floor  on  May  25,  and  on  which  hear- 
ings have  been  held. 

The  second  area  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new.  and  permanent,  op- 
erating unit  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  for  developing  and  enforc- 
ing the  coordination  of  Federal  programs 
and  policies,  for  resolving  interdepart- 
mental conflicts,  and  for  keeping  in  con- 
stant touch  with  State  and  local  leaders 
to  encourage  their  cooperation  In  joint- 
action  programs.  TTiis  is  the  subject  of 
S  3509.  which  I  Introduced  June  15.  1966. 

These  two  legislative  proposals,  to- 
gether with  S.  561,  the  intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation  bill  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Hou.se.  could  provide  a 
ver>'  creative  and  far-reaching  effort 
toward  developing  a  total  governmental 
approach  to  economic  and  .social  devel- 
opment problems  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's desires  and  instructions. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, which  IS  a  bipartisan  organization 
established  by  Congres.s  to  inquire  into 
Federal,  State,  and  local  relations,  re- 
ported on  Intergovernmental  problem.s 
with  respect  to  the  antlpoverty  program 
The  Commission  found  problems  of  con- 
fusion and  duplication  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  increasing  numijer  of  Fed- 
eral grant  progrsuns  affecting  the  war 
on  poverty,  particularly  within  the  same 
geographical  areas  The  Commission 
recommended : 

That  States  authorize  and  encourage 
tlie  creation  of  multlcounty  bodies  to 
undertake  various  plaiining  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas: 

That  where  States  have  taken  sue!; 
action.  Federal  agencies  administerln  • 
grants  for  planning  and  development  be 
required,  by  statute  or  Executive  order 
to  first,  require  use  of  the  geographic 
base  established  pursuant  to  such  State 
action  as  a  condition  of  Federal  grants 
in  such  areas:  second,  use.  to  tlie  extent 
feasible,  such  agencies  as  recipients  of 
such  grants:  and  third,  where  other  than 
the  multipurpose  agency  is  used,  require 
adequate  checkpoint  procedures  to  a<^- 
sure  coordination  with,  and  maximum 
use  of.  the  resources  of  such  agencies 

I  am  informed  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission s  recommendations  and  study 
were  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
E^xecutlve  OtBce  of  the  President,  and 
that  the  Comjnisslon  staff  was  asked  to 
assist  In  helping  to  Implement  the  second 
part  of  its  recommendations  set  forth 
above.  It  Ls  slgnlflcant  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  specifically  in- 
structs that  boundaries  for  planning  tuid 
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development  districts  assisted  by  Federal 
programs  be  the  same  and  consistent 
with  those  established  by  the  States, 
which  is  in  line  with  part  of  the  Com- 
nusslon's  recommendation. 

I  am  also  informed  that  with  respect 
to  the  first  part  of  the  above  recom- 
mendation, the  Conmiisslon  has  drafted 
a  suggested  State  statute  authorizing 
and  providing  State  financial  assistance 
for  regional  planning  and  development 
commissions.  This  model  act  will  be 
distributed  to  State  officials  In  the  Com- 
mission's '1967  State  legislative  pro- 
gram." 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  with  the  assistance 
which  its  staff  has  given  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  executive  policy  on  program 
coordination. 

Penally,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
advise  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  and  all  other  persons  in- 
terested in  this  important  governmental 
area,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  will  begin 
hearings  on  November  16  of  this  year 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  managing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  at  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels,  giving  par- 
ticular consideration  to  the  merits  of 
S.  3509,  which  would  establish  a  National 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  Coimcll  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  187.  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy  J,  which  authorizes 
an  inq'Ury  into  the  need  for  an  Informa- 
tional service  system  for  State  and  local 
public  programing  and  planning. 

I  expect  these  hearings  to  be  extensive 
and  comprehensive — to  go  to  the  heart  of 
Intergovermental  coordination  and  man- 
agement problems  and  identify  the  ob- 
structions, conflicts,  and  misconceptions 
which  are  putting  our  Great  Society  pro- 
grams in  jeopardy,  and  which.  If  allowed 
to  continue,  may  in  time  undermine  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  federal  system. 

The  inquiry  will  be  more  than  a  search 
for  Immediate  legislative  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  governmental  management. 
It  will  be  an  In-depth  assessment  of  the 
capability  of  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment—National, State,  and  local— to 
meet  the  changing  and  burgeoning  pub- 
lic needs  of  the  generations  to  come. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PEACE  TEAM 
Mr.  McGOVEKN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
suggested  that  It  might  be  helpful  for 
the  President  to  name  a  five-man  peace 
team  of  distinguished  Americans  to  look 
for  new  possibilities  for  negotiating  a 
settlement  of  the  Vletnsim  war. 

Tills  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  one 
that  should  be  carefully  evaluated.  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  officials  closely 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
policy  could  overlook  Imaginative  oppor- 
tunities that  might  lead  to  a  break- 
through to  the  conference  table. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Globe's  editorial  of  September  20  and  a 
follow-up  editorial  of  September  21  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection*,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Beaton   (Mass.)   01ob«,  Sept. 

20,  1966] 

Fob  a  'ViKTNAiiEsx  Peace 

Ttioso  who  debate  world  problems  in  the 
famous  glass  house  on  New  York's  East  River 
wUl  not  be  throwing  stones  today.  They  will 
be  thinking  and  talking  about  peace,  and 
how  to  get  It. 

For  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  on  the  mind  of 
every  one  of  the  delegates  from  117  member 
countries  of  the  United  Nations  as  Its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convenes.  It  Is  not  technlcallv 
on  the  agenda,  but  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses It  should  be  and  It  Is. 

On  Monday  Ffjpe  Paul  VI,  speaking  as  the 
conscience  of  all  humankind,  api>ealed  once 
again,  as  he  bad  done  in  a  personal  visit  al- 
most a  year  ago,  lor  an  end  to  the  war  be- 
fore it  Is  "too  late." 

"We  cry  to  them  In  God's  name  to  stop." 
he  said  of  the  belligerents.  "Men  must  come 
together  and  work  out  concrete  plans  and 
terms  in  all  sincerity.  A  settlement  should 
be  reached  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
Inconvenience  or  loss,  for  It  may  have  to  be 
made  later  in  the  train  of  bitter  slaughter 
and  Involve  great  Ices." 

He  warned  of  "a  more  extensive  and  more 
disastrous  calamity  that  endangers  the  hu- 
man family." 

POFK    PAUl,    AND    tJ    THANT 

His  was  a  powerful  voice  for  peace,  and 
it  will  be  heaid  "round  the  world,"  but  will 
It  be  heeded?  Even  as  the  Pope  was  issuing 
his  encycUcal,  VJf.  delegates  were  mulling 
over  a  gloomy  year-end  report  from  Secre- 
tary General  XJ  Thant,  a  report  so  pessimistic 
that  little  hope  was  held  out  that  he  might 
change  his  mind  about  retiring  by  the  year's 
end. 

U  Thant  said  the  real  issue  was  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  people  of  Viet  Nam.  ...  It  can 
be  resolved  not  by  force  but  by  patience  and 
understanding,  in  the  frameworli  of  a  willing- 
ness to  Uve  and  let  live."    And  he  added: 

"I  see  nothing,  but  danger  In  the  Idea,  so 
assiduously  fostered  outside  Viet  Nam,  that 
the  conflict  is  a  kind  of  holy  war  between 
two  powerful  political  Ideologies." 

Here  again  were  words  the  world  should 
heed — but  will  it  do  so? 

The  administration  In  Washington  con- 
tlnuee  to  offer  unconditional  peace  talks  but 
at  the  same  time  keeps  stepping  up  the  war 
each  time  a  previous  step-up  fails  of  Its 
purpose. 

And  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  North 
and  South,  continue  to  rebuff  all  suggestions 
of  peace  talks  tmless  the  American  troops 
are  withdrawn. 

Where,  then,  can  a  basis  for  negotiation 
of  an  honorable  peace  be  found? 

While  everyone  Is  searching  for  it,  a  little 
noticed  fact  Is  worth  pointing  out.  In  1964, 
before  escalation  began  to  bring  their  num- 
ber to  the  present  325,000,  there  were  18.000 
American  troops  In  South  Viet  Nam;  right 
now,  there  are  25,000  In  Thailand. 

Where  will  it  aU  end? 

THX   CRITICISM    GHOWS 

The  frustration  of  the  vain  search  for  peace 
has  led  once  again  to  a  decline  In  President 
Johnson's  popularity  wall  below  the  50  per- 
cent mark.  His  critics  are  more  and  more 
vocal. 

Last  week-end  they  were  joined  by  Richard 
S.  Goodwin,  former  advlsw  and  speech - 
writer  for  PreeldNkts  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
He  proposed  a  national  organization  to  unite 
all  critics  of  administration  policy.  He 
urg«d  as  Its  slogan  the  one  President  John- 
son used  in  1964:  "No  wider  war." 

The  bomMng  of  North  Viet  Nam.  he  said, 
"has  been  a  failure  and  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  dlaaster."  Tlie  answer,  he  added,  Is  not 
to  make  taia  war  bigger  but  to  fight  more 


effectively  In  South  Viet  Nam  while  search- 
ing  more   diligently   for   a   settlement. 

Substantially  the  same  argument,  but 
without  the  direct  criUclsm  of  President 
Johnson,  has  been  made  by  historian  Ar- 
thur M.  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  another  former  aide 
of  both  Presidents. 

He  calls.  In  the  N.Y.  Times  magazine,  for 
slowing  down  the  war,  not  stepping  it  up. 
He  wants  the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam 
tapered  off,  for  the  tactic  has  clearly  failed. 
He  says  the  administration  has  not  pursued 
negotiation  "with  a  fraction  of  the  zeal  .  .  . 
with  which  It  has  pursued  war,"  and  the 
Viet  Cong  "have  been  given  little  reason  to 
think  we  will  negotiate  about  anything  ex- 
cept  their   unconditional   surrender." 

As  a  precedent,  Schleslnger  urges  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Laotian  settlement  of  1962. 
This  recognized  the  existence  of  all  three 
contending  factions. 

"The  object  of  the  serious  opposition  to 
the  Johnson  policy,"  he  writes,  "is  to  bring 
about  not  an  American  defeat  but  a  nego- 
tiated settlement." 

THE    PBESIDENT'S    ANSWER 

The  critics,  then,  are  malilng  use  of  the 
wide  Impression  that  despite  all  its  words 
about  unconditional  peace  talks,  the  admin- 
istration has  really  been  pressing  for  a  mili- 
tary victory  Instead. 

Without  fanfare  or  publicity.  President 
Johnson  has  been  striving  to  correct  this 
impression.  Not  until  Monday  was  It  re- 
vealed In  an  article  by  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  that  for  six  weeks 
diplomatic  trouble-shooter  Averell  Harri- 
man  has  been  in  charge  of  a  "Peace  Desk" 
in  the  State  Department,  with  orders  to,fol- 
low  up  every  stray  clue  that  could  lead  to 
serious  peace  talks. 

Mr.  Harriman.  It  is  said,  has  a  blank  check 
to  take  any  initiative,  go  anywhere  he  wants 
to  abroad,  and  delve  into  all  U.S.  intelligence 
secrets. 

But  if  such  a  program  Is  to  have  a  better- 
than-zero  chance  of  success,  talk  of  nuclear 
threats  must  be  firmly  ruled  out.  and  the 
process  of  escalation  must  be  reversed  be- 
cause it  bsiS  been  tried  and  failed. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  regrettable  that 
lormer  President  Elsenhower,  while  opposing 
any  massive  nuclear  attack  unless  we  are 
ourselves  attacked,  saw  fit  to  declare  Sunday 
that  In  "sticky  situations"  one  should  be 
able  to  "use  a  proper  kind  of  nuclear  weapon 
sometime.  I  just  don't  see  any  difference 
between  gas  warfare  and  this  kind  of  war- 
fare."   This  is  a  terrifying  remark. 

The  kindest  thing  to  say  of  this  statement 
is  that  he  should  read  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, which  bans  gas  warfare. 

ANOTHEB    PROPOSAL 

If,  then,  a  nuclear  war  can  be  discouraged 
Instead  of  encouraged,  and  the  Vietnamese 
war  can  be  deescalated,  a  way  may  be  opened 
for  peace  talks  and  an  honorable  settlement. 
Such  a  result  is  so  important  to  the  nation 
that  perhaps  more  than  a  "Peace  Desk"  in 
the  State  Department  Is  needed. 

It  might  help  if  the  President  appointed  a 
five-man  peace  team,  to  be  headed  perhaps 
by  Ambassador  Harriman,  but  whose  other 
mem.bers  were  also  eminent  and  Imaginative 
Americans  with  the  highest  credentials,  not 
subservient  to  the  State  Department  but  re- 
sponsive  and    responsible   to   the   President. 

Such  a  commission  could  win  recognition 
where  It  is  most  needed  of  Washington's  sin- 
cere desire  for  an  honorable  peace.  Some 
such  concrete  move  Is  necessary  if  the  noble 
appeals  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  U  Thant  are  to 
be  heeded  In  time  to  prevent  utter  disaster. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
Sept.  21,l»d61 
Wht  a  Peacx  Tkam? 
The  Globe  suggested  Tuesday  that  Presi- 
dent Johneon  appoint  a  flve-man  peace  team. 
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h— rtftrl  perhaps  by  Ambtusador  Averell  Htr- 
rlman  and  roBp>onAlve  and  r««ponslble  only  to 


of  the  park     He  is  further  authorized  to  exe- 
cute contracts  for  tlie  purchase  of  such  lands 


include  taxlcab.  sightseeing  or  charter  serv- 
ice, and 
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hwxlrtn  perhap*  by  AmbaM&dor  Averell  Hix- 
rlman  ^nd  reBponalve  and  re«poaslble  only  to 
tbe  President  The  group  would  have  full 
Authority  to  follow  up  every  clew  that  could 
load  to  p«ace  taiks 

Th«  argument  againat  such  a  te&m  la  li>at 
the  State  Department  and  i&i.  Harrlman  In 
particular  are  already  charged  with  flndl  .a 
ways  to  peace,  and  another  commlnalon  would 
b«  •uperfluous  But  would  It?  Rightly  or 
wrongly  t*jo  many  people  here  and  abroid 
tULnJK  Uio  Jep«J-jii«iit  haa  au*  be*n  tXJ 
effective 

The  peace  team  would  operate  outnide  t  le 
department,  but  with  accese  to  al!  mte;  1- 
gence  and  with  »ufllclent  stature  to  ta.k  with 
the  Preeldent  Naming  It  should  be  easy  for 
ICr.  Johnson  It  would  not  mean  per  se 
»  ahLft  in  the  Presidents  conduct  of  the  wio- 
lU  Impact  on  the  United  Nations  would  be 
great.     And  what  U  there  to  lose  ' 

Even  If  It  found  no  specific  path  to  pea^-e. 
attch  a  team  could  have  an  Immense  propa- 
ganda effect  everywhere — convincing  ei  1- 
dence  that  the  administration  was  iryli  g 
That  is  important  both  to  our  allies  and  t  ie 
uncommitted  nations  It  Is  Important  be- 
caiue  of  the  present  wide  impression  abro  id 
that  Washington  is  more  Interested  In  ti- 
creaslng  the  bombing  than  in  seeking  peace 
talks,  despite  all  the  official  words  This  Ui- 
presslon  most  be  changed 

Naming  a  peaoe  team  would  show  some  Ir  l- 
Uatlve  m  the  right  direction  It  would  -je 
positive  not  negative  It  might  even  de- 
velop some  fresh  ideas  for  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  who  seems  short  of  originality 

Why  not  give  the  suggestion  a  try'' 


of  the  park  He  Is  further  authorized  to  exe- 
cute contracts  for  the  purchase  of  such  lands 
and  interests,  but  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  under  any  such  contract  shall  be  con- 
tingent on  the  availability  of  appropriated  or 
donated  funds  to  fulfill  the  same  " 


CORRECTION    EN    ENROLLMENT    OP 
HR    698 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  dlsllngruished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr  Jackson!,  and  a.sic  for  iLs 
Immediate  consideration  It  is  purely 
technical  in  nature 

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con^slderatlon  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  S  Con.  Res  113i  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

3    Con     Ras     113 

ReaohetL  !jy  *'^^  Senate  ithe  House  of 
Representatne^  ccmc-ur'-ing) .  That  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  correct  an 
enrolling  error  In  H  R  698,  to  provide  for  the 
eatabllshment  of  the  Ouadalufje  Mountains 
National  Park  m  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purp<:«e«.  and  that  section  3ia)  of 
HJl.  898.  shall  when  corrected  read  as  follows 

"When  title  to  all  privately  owned  land 
within  the  boundary  of  the  park,  subject  to 
auch  outstanding  interests,  rights,  and  ease- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  are  not 
Objectionable  with  the  exception  of  approxi- 
mately 4  574  acres  which  are  planned  to  be 
acquired  by  exchange,  is  vested  in  the  United 
States  and  after  the  State  of  Texas  has  do- 
nated or  agreed  to  donate  to  the  United 
States  whatever  rights  and  interests  In  min- 
erals underlylni<  the  lands  within  the  txjund- 
arlea  of  the  park  it  may  have  and  other  own- 
ers of  such  rights  and  Interests  have  donated 
or  agreed  to  donate  the  same  to  the  United 
States,  notice  thereof  and  notice  of  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  Ouadalu.-ie  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  shall  be  published  In  the  federal 
Reglater  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tlntie  to  acquire  the  remaining  land  and  ift- 
tereata  In  land  within  the  boundarlea  of  the 
park.  Ihe  Secretary  Is  authorized,  pending 
MtablLahment  of  the  p«trk.  to  negotiate  and 
aoqulre  options  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
Interests  In  land  within  the  boundaries 


AMENDMENT  OF  WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT 
REGULATION  COMPACT 

Mr  T\'DINGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
House  amendments  to  S   3488. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  3488) 
to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  amend  the  Wash- 
lru?ton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regu- 
lation Compact  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  transit  fa- 
cilities In  the  National  Capital  Region 
and  for  other  purposes  and  to  enact  said 
amendment  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  consents  to, 
adopts  and  enacts  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  amendment  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact, 
for  which  Congress  heretofore  has  granted 
Its  consent  iPubllc  Law  86-794.  74  Stat  1031. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-767,  76  Stat, 
764)  by  adding  thereto  title  III,  known  as 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  Compact  i  herein  referred  to  as 
title  Hit.  substantially  as  follows: 

"Trn.«  tn 
'■ArticU  I 

"Deflnltlons 
1    As    used    In    this   Title,    the    following 
words    and    terms   shall    have    the    following 
meanings     unless    the    context    clearly    re- 
quires a  different  meaning 

■•ia)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit   Authority: 

"(bl  'Director'  means  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan   Area   Transit   Authority; 

"lO  Private  transit  companies'  and 
■private  carriers'  means  corporations,  per- 
sons firms  or  associations  rendering  transit 
service  within  the  Zone  pursuant  to  a  certif- 
icate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
Issued  by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  or  by  a  franchise 
granted  by  the  United  States  or  any  signa- 
tory party  to  this  Title; 

"{d»  Signatory'  means  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

"le)  'State'  Includes  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"if I  'Transit  facilities'  means  all  real  and 
personal  property  located  in  the  Zone, 
necessary  or  useful  In  rendering  transit 
service  between  points  within  the  Zone,  by 
means  of  rail  bus  water  .-r  air  and  any 
other  mode  of  travel.  Including  without 
limitation,  tracks,  rights  of  way  bridges, 
tunnels,  subways,  rolling  stock  for  rail, 
motor  vehicle  marine  and  air  traiispwrta- 
tlon.  stations,  terminals  and  ports,  areas  for 
parking  and  all  equipment  fixtures  build- 
ings and  struotures  and  services  Incidental 
to  or  required  In  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  transit  service 

"ig)  "Transit  services'  means  the  trana- 
p<;>rtatlon  of  persons  and  their  packages  and 
baggage  by  means  of  transit  facUltlea  be- 
tween points  within  the  Zone  and  Includes 
the  transportation  of  newspapers,  express 
and  mail  between  such  points  but  does  not 


Include  taxlcab,  sightseeing  or  charier  serv- 
ice; and 

"(h)  'WMATC  means  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission. 

•■i4rtic:«  // 

"Purpose  and  Functions 

"Purpoae 

"3.  The  purpose  of  this  Title  Is  to  create 
a  regional  Instrumentality,  as  a  common 
agency  of  each  signatory  party,  empowered, 
m  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  (li  to 
plan,  develop,  finance  and  cause  to  be 
operated  Improved  transit  facilities.  In  co- 
ordination with  transportation  and  general 
development  phinnlng  for  the  Zone,  as  part 
of  a  balanced  regional  system  of  transporta- 
tion, utilizing  to  their  best  advantage  the 
various  modes  of  transp>ortatlon,  (2i  to  co- 
ordinate the  operation  of  the  public  and 
privately  owned  or  controlled  transit  facil- 
ities, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.  Into 
a  unified  regional  transit  system  without 
unnecessary  duplicating  tervlce.  and  (3)  to 
serve  such  other  regional  purposes  and  to 
perform  such  other  regional  functions  as 
the  signatories  may  authorize  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

•'i4rttole  /// 
"Organization  and  Area 
"Washington     Metrof>olltan     Area     Transit 
Zone 
"3.  There  Is  hereby  created  the  Washing- 
ton  Metropolitan   Area   Transit   Zone   which 
shall  embrace  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
cities  of  Alexandria,  Palls  Church  and  Fair- 
fax and  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Pair- 
fax  and   political   subdivisions  of   the   Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  located  within  those 
counties,   and   the   counties   of   Montgomery 
and  Prince  George's  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
and    political    subdivisions    of    the    State    of 
Maryland  located  In  said  counties. 
"Washington    Metrojjolltan    Area    Transit 
Authority 

"4.  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an  Instru- 
mentality and  agency  of  each  of  the  signa- 
tory parties  hereto,  the  Washington  Metro- 
jjolltan  Area  Transit  Authority  which  shall 
be  a  bcxly  corp<jrate  and  politic,  and  which 
shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  granted 
herein  and  such  additional  powers  as  may 
hereafter  be  conferred  upon  It  pursuant  to 
law 

"Board  membership 

"5.  (a)  The  .Authority  shall  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  six  Directors  consisting  of  two 
Directors  for  each  signatory.  For  Virginia, 
the  Directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion; for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  for  Marylnnd  by  the  Waahlngrton  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission.  In  each  In- 
stance the  Director  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  members  of  the  appointing  body 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  coincident  with 
his  term  on  the  body  by  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed A  Director  may  be  removed  or  sus- 
pended from  office  only  as  provided  by  the 
law  of  the  signatory  from  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed The  appointing  authorities  shall 
al-so  appoint  an  alternate  for  each  Director, 
who  may  act  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Di- 
rector for  whom  he  has  been  appointed  an 
alternate,  and  each  alternate  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  authority  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  OfBce  of  Di- 
rector or  alternate.  It  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  appointment 

"(bi  Before  entering  uf>on  the  duties  of 
his  office  each  Director  and  alternate  direc- 
tor shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing oath  I  or  affirmation  1  of  office  or  any 
such  other  oath  or  afttrmatlon.  If  any.  as  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  signatory  he 
represents  shall  provide: 

"'I,  . hereby  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)   that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  state  or  polit- 
ical Jurisdiction  from  which  I  was  appointed 
as  a  director  (alternate  director)  of  the 
Board  of  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  and  will  faithfully  dls- 
ch.irge  the  duties  of  the  ofllce  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  enter.' 

"Compensation  of  directors  and  alternates 
"6.  Members  of  the  Board  and  alternates 
shall  serve  without  compensation  but  may  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
as  an  incident  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

"Organization  and  procedure 
■7.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  Its  own 
organization  and  procedure.  It  shall  orga- 
nize annually  by  the  election  of  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
as  frequently  as  the  Board  deems  that  the 
proper  performance  of  Its  duties  requires 
and  the  Board  shall  keep  minutes  of  Its 
meetings.  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  governing  Its  meeting,  minutes 
and   transactions. 

"Quorum  and  actions  by  the  Board 
"8  (a)  Pour  Directors  or  alternates  con- 
sisting of  at  least  one  Director  or  alternate 
appointed  from  each  Signatory  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  and  no  action  by  the  Board 
shall  be  effective  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  which  majority  shall  include  at  least 
one  Director  or  alternate  from  each  Signa- 
tory, concur  therein:  Provided,  however, Th&t 
A  plan  of  financing  may  be  adopted  or  a 
nuiss  transit  plan  adopted,  altered,  revised  or 
amended  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Di- 
rectors  representing   any   two   Signatories. 

"(b)  The  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  ex- 
pressed by  motion  or  resolution.  Actions 
dealing  solely  with  Internal  management  of 
the  Authority  shall  become  effective  when 
directed  by  the  Board,  but  no  other  action 
shall  become  effective  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  following  its  adoption: 
Protided,  however,  That  the  Board  may  pro- 
vide for  the  acceleration  of  any  action  upon 
a  finding  that  such  acceleration  Is  required 
'or  the  proper  and  timely  performance  of 
Us  functions. 

"OflJcers 
"9.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Authority,  none 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Board, 
shall  consist  of  a  general  manager,  a  secre- 
tar\'.  a  treasurer,  a  comptroller  and  a  gen- 
eral counsel  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
Board  may  provide.  Except  for  the  office 
'  t  general  manager  and  comptroller,  the 
Board  may  consolidate  any  of  such  other 
offices  In  one  person.  All  such  officers  shall 
be  appKJlnted  and  may  be  removed  by  the 
Board,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
functions  as  the  Board  shall  specify.  The 
Board  shall  fix  and  determine  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  all  officers  and,  except 
for  the  general  manager  who  shall  be  a  full- 
time  employee,  all  other  officers  may  be 
hired  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  and 
m.iv  be  compensated  on  a  salary  or  fee  basis, 
as  the  Board  may  determine.  All  employees 
and  such  officers  as  the  Board  may  designate 
shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  under  such  rules  of  procedure 
atul  standards  as  the  Board  may  determine. 
"lb)  The  genera]  manager  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Authority 
and  subject  to  policy  direction  by  the  Board, 
sh.ili  be  responsible  for  all  activities  of  the 
Authority. 

"(c)  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  the  Authority,  shall  keep  an 
account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  shall  make  payments  only  upwn  war- 
ranto duly  and  regularly  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vloe  Chairman  of  the  Bo«rd. 
or  other  person  authorized  by  the  Board  to 
do    so.    and    by    the    secretary    or    general 


manager:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Board 
may  provide  that  warrants  not  exceeding 
such  amounts  or  for  such  purposes  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  Board 
may  be  signed  by  the  general  manager  or  by 
persons  designated  by  him. 

"(d)  An  oath  of  office  in  the  form  set  out 
In  section  5(b)  of  this  article  shall  be  taken, 
sutwcrlbed  and  filed  with  the  Board  by  all 
appointed  officers. 

"(e)  Each  Director,  officer,  and  employee 
specified  by  the  Board  shall  give  such  bond 
In  such  form  and  amount  as  the  Board  may 
require,  the  premium  for  which  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Authority. 

"Conflict  of  Interests 

"10.  (a)  No  Dtreotor,  officer,  or  employee 
shaU— 

"(1)  be  flnaadally  Interested,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  in  any  contract,  sale, 
purchase,  lease  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
property  to  which  the  Board  or  the  Authority 
Is  a  party; 

"(2)  In  connection  with  services  performed 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties,  solicit 
or  accept  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
in  addition  to  the  compensation  or  ex- 
penses paid  to  him  by  the  Authority; 

"(3)  offer  money  or  any  thing  of  value  for 
or  In  consideration  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment, promotion  or  privilege  In  his  employ- 
ment with  the  Authority. 

"(b)  Any  Director,  officer  or  employee  who 
shall  willfully  violate  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
forfeit  his  office  or  employment. 

"(c)  Any  contract  or  agreement  made  in 
contravention  of  this  section  may  be  declared 
void  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  abrogate  or  limit  the  applicability 
of  any  federal  or  state  law  which  may  be 
violated  by  any  action  prescribed  by  this 
section, 

"Article  IV 
"Pledge  of  Cooperation 

"11.  Each  Signatory  pledges  to  each  other 
faithful  cooperation  In  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  Title. 

"Article  V 

"General  Powers 

"Enumeration 

"12.  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
elsewhere  described  In  this  Title,  and  except 
as  limited  In  this  Title,  the  Authority  may: 

"(a)  Sue  and  be  sued; 

"(b)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal  and 
alter  the  same  at  pleasure; 

"(c)  Adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  title; 

"(d)  Construct,  acquire,  own,  operate, 
maintain,  control,  sell  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  any  Interest  therein 
by  contract,  purchase,  condemnation,  lease, 
license,  mortgage  or  otherwise  but  all  of 
said  property  shall  be  located  in  the  zone 
and  shall  be  necessary  or  useful  in  render- 
ing transit  service  or  In  activities  Incidental 
thereto; 

"(e)  Receive  and  accept  such  payments, 
appropriations,  grants,  gifts,  loans,  advances 
and  other  funds,  properties  and  services  as 
may  be  transferred  or  made  available  to  it 
by  any  signatory  party,  any  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  thereof,  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  agency  thereof,  or  by  any 
other  public  or  private  corporation  or  indi- 
vidual, and  enter  Into  agreements  to  moke 
reimbursement  for  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

"(f)  Enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases  and  agreements  with  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  or  with  any  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  of  any  signatory  party  or 
with  the  federal  government,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
tracts or  agreements  to  fumlsih  transit  facili- 
ties and  service; 


"(g)  Create  and  abolish  offices,  employ- 
ments and  positions  (other  than  those  spe- 
cifically provided  for  herein)  as  It  deems 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Authority, 
and  fix  and  provide  for  the  qualification, 
appointment,  removal,  term,  tenure,  com- 
pensation, pension  and  retirement  rights 
of  its  officers  and  employees  without  regard 
to   the   laws   of   any   of   the   signatories; 

"(h)  Establish,  in  its  discretion,  a  person- 
nel system  based  on  merit  and  fitness  and, 
subject  to  eligibility,  participate  in  the  pen- 
sion and  retirement  plans  of  any  signatory, 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  mutually  ac- 
ceptable; 

"(1)  Contract  for  or  employ  any  profes- 
sional services; 

"(J)  Control  and  regulate  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority, 
the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  fares  and 
charges  to  be  made  therefor; 

"(k)  Hold  public  hearings  and  conduct  In- 
vestigations relating  to  any  matter  affecting 
transportation  in  the  Zone  with  which  the 
Authority  Is  concerned  and,  in  connection 
therewith,  subpena  witnesses,  papers,  records 
and  documents;  or  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  officer.  Each  director  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  in  any  proceeding  or 
Investigation; 

"(1)  Make  or  participate  in  studies  of  all 
phases  and  forms  of  transp{>rtatlon,  inchid- 
ing  transportation  vehicle  research  and  de- 
velopment techniques  and  methods  for  de- 
termining traffic  projections,  demand  moti- 
vations, and  fiscal  research  and  publicize  and 
make  available  the  results  of  such  studies 
and  other  information  relating  to  transpor- 
tation; and 

"(m)  Exercise,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  herein  imposed,  all  powers 
reasonably  necessary  or  essential  to  the  de- 
clared objects  and  purposes  of  this  Title, 

"Article  VI 
"Planning 
"Mass  transit  plan 
"13.  (a)  The  Board  shall  develop  and 
adopt,  and  may  from  time  to  time  review  and 
revise,  a  mass  transit  plan  for  the  immediate 
and  long-range  needs  of  the  Zone.  The  mass 
transit  plan  shall  Include  one  or  more  plans 
designating  (1)  the  transit  facilities  to  be 
provided  by  the  Authority,  including  the  lo- 
cations of  terminals,  stations,  platforms, 
parking  facilities  and  the  character  and  na- 
ture thereof;  (2)  the  design  and  location  of 
such  facilities;  (3)  whether  such  facilities 
are  to  be  constructed  or  acquired  by  lease, 
purchase  or  condemnation;  (4)  a  timetable 
for  the  provision  of  such  facilities;  (5)  the 
anticipated  capital  costs;  (6)  estimated  oper- 
ating exf>erLses  and  revenues  relating  there- 
to; and  (7)  the  various  other  factors  and 
considerations,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  Justify  and  require  the  projects  there- 
in proposed.  Such  plan  shall  specify  the 
type  of  equipment  to  be  utilized,  the  areas 
to  be  served,  the  routes  and  schedules  of 
service  expected  to  be  provided  and  the  prob- 
able fares  and  charges  therefor. 

"(b)  In  preparing  the  mass  transit  plan, 
and  in  any  review  of  revision  thereof,  the 
Board  shall  make  full  utilization  of  all  data, 
studies,  reports  and  information  available 
from  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  and  from  any  other  agencies  of  the 
federal  government,  and  from  signatories  and 
the  jKJlltlcal  subdivisions  thereof. 

"Planning  process 

"14.  (a)  The  mass  transit  plan,  and  any 
revisions,  alterations  or  amendments  there- 
of, shall  be  coordinated,  through  the  proce- 
dures hereinafter  set  forth,  with 

"(1)  other  plans  and  programs  affecting 
transportation  In  the  Zone  In  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  system  of  transportation, 
utilizing  each  mode  to  its  best   advantage; 
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"(3>  the  (ceneral  plan  or  plans  for  the  de- 
Teloptnent  of  the  Zone;  and 

"(31  the  development  plans  of  the  varloui 
political  subdlvlfllona  embraced  within  the 
Zone. 

••(b>  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  reeponslbll- 
Ity  of  e«<^h  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  (is 
IlaUon  between  the  Board  and  the  body 
which  appointed  him  to  the  Board  To  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  regional  partlcipaUon 
In  the  planning  proceaa.  the  Board  shall 
create  technical  commltteea  concerned  with 
plaxmlng  and  collection  and  analyses  of  data 
relative  to  declalon-maiclng  In  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  com- 
ponent governments  of  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  District  and  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  District  shall  ap- 
point representatives  to  such  technics  com- 
mittees iind  otherwise  cooperate  with  the 
Board  in  the  formulation  of  a  mass  trunslt 
plan,  or  In  revisions,  alterations  or  an  end - 
aaents  there<'>f 

"ici  The  Board.  In  the  preparation,  revi- 
sion, alteration  or  amendment  of  a  mass 
tr*nalt  plan,  shall 

••(It  ix-nslder  data  with  respect  to  current 
and  prospective  conditions  In  the  Zone,  in- 
cluding, without  limitations  land  use.  popu- 
lation, econjmlc  factors  afTecting  develop- 
ment plana  goals  or  objectives  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Zone  and  the  separate  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  transit  demands  to  be  gen- 
erated by  such  development,  travel  patterns 
existing  and  proposed  transportation  and 
transit  facilities,  impact  of  transit  plans  on 
the  dislocation  of  families  and  b'jslnesses. 
preservation  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  factors  affecting  in- 
vlronmental  amenities  and  aesthetics  and 
financial  resources, 

"(2)  cooperate  with  and  participate  Ir  any 
continuous,  comprehensive  transport!  tlon 
planning  process  cooperatively  established  by 
the  highway  agencies  of  the  signatories  and 
the  local  political  subdivisions  in  the  Zone 
to  meet  the  planning  standards  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Acta:   and 

"(3 1  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
or  duplicative  of  the  planning  process  soecl- 
fled  In  subparagraph  i2)  of  this  paragraph 
(c).  cooperate  wi'.h  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  National  Caaltal 
Regional  Planning  Council,  the  Washlnfton 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission, the  highway  agencies  of  the  signa- 
tories the  M.^rytand-Natlonal  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Conrunlaslon .  the  Northern 
Virginia  Regional  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  Commission,  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Department  and  the  Com- 
mission --vf  Pine  .\.t8  Such  cooperation  (hall 
Include  the  creation,  as  necessary,  of  techni- 
cal committees  composed  of  personnel  ap- 
pointed by  such  agencies  concerned  »lth 
planning  and  collection  and  analysis  of  lata 
relative  to  decisionmaking  in  the  transporta- 
tion planning  process 

'•Ad<iptlon  of  mass  transit  plan 

"15  <ai  Before  a  mass  transit  plan  Is 
adopted,  altered,  revised  or  amended  the 
Board  shall  transmit  such  proposed  plan, 
alteration,  revision  or  amendment  for  com- 
ment to  the  following  and  to  such  other 
agencies  as  the  BcMird  shall  determine 

"(li  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion Commission  and  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission: 

"(3)  the  governing  bodies  of  the  counties 
axMl  cities  embraced   within   the  Bune 

"(8)  the  highway  agencies  of  the 
signatories 

"(4t  the  Washington  UetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Comjnlsalon; 

"(51  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil of  OoTamments; 


••(«!  the  NaOonai  Oa^jltaJ  Planning 
Osmmiaslon, 

■i7i  The  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Ck)uncll; 

••i8i  the  Maryland-NaUociftl  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission. 

■■(9  I  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Bconomic  Development  Commis- 
sion, 

■•(lOi  the  .Maryland  State  Planning  De- 
partment   and 

■■(11)  the  private  transit  companies  op- 
erating In  tlve  jxiiie  njid  the  labor  unions 
representing  the  employees  of  such  com- 
panies and  employecB  of  cuntractors  provid- 
ing   service    under    operating   contracts. 

Information  with  respect  thereto  sJiall  be 
released  t*;.  ine  public  A  copy  of  the  pi'j- 
p<^«ed  nruisa  transit  plan,  amendment,  or  re- 
vision, shall  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Board 
and  shall  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion After  thirty  days'  notice  published 
once  a  week  for  two  successive  weeks  In  one 
or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
within  the  aone.  a  public  hearing  shall  be 
held  with  respect  Uj  the  proposed  plan, 
alteration,  revision,  or  amendment.  The 
thirty  days'  notice  ahail  begin  to  run  on  the 
first  day  the  none*  appears  in  ajiy  such  news- 
paper. The  Board  shall  consider  the  evidence 
submitted  and  statements  and  comments 
made  at  such  hearing  and  may  make  any 
changes  in  the  proposed  plan,  amendment,  or 
revision  which  it  deems  appropriate  and  such 
changes  may  be  made  without  fxirther  hear- 
ing 

•Article   VII 

••Financing 
•'Policy 
"16.  With  due  regard  for  the  policy  of 
Congress  for  financing  a  mass  transit  plan 
for  the  zone  set  forth  In  section  2(H(g)  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960  (74  Stat  5371.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  title  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  payment  of  all  costs  shall  be  borne 
by  the  persons  using  or  benefiting  from  the 
Authority's  fiicllities  and  services  and  any 
remaining  coats  shall  be  equitably  shared 
among  the  Federal,  Dlatrtct  at  Columbia,  and 
participating  local  governments  In  the  aone. 
The  allocation  among  such  governments  of 
such  remaining  costs  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  among  them  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified. 

•'Plan  of  financing 
"17  (a)  The  Authority,  In  conformance 
with  said  policy,  shall  prepare  and  adopt  a 
plan  for  flni>nclng  the  construction,  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  specified  In 
a  mass  tranislt  plan  adopted  pursuant  to 
Article  VI  here<jf.  or  In  any  alteration,  revi- 
sion or  ainendment  thereof  Such  plan  of 
financing  shall  specify  the  fartlltles  t«j  be 
ctinatructed  or  acquired,  the  cost  thereof,  the 
principal  amount  of  revenue  tvonds.  equip- 
ment trust  certlftCAles  and  r.ther  evidences 
of  debt  proposed  to  be  Issued,  the  principal 
terms  and  p.-^vlslons  of  all  loa.Ts  and  under- 
lying agreements  and  Indentures,  estimated 
operating  expenses  and  revenues,  and  the 
proposed  allocation  among  the  Federal.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  participating  local 
goverrunents  of  the  remaining  costs  and 
deficits  If  any  and  such  other  Information 
as  the  C-ommlsslon  may  consider  appropriate. 
"lb  I  Such  plan  of  financing  shall  con- 
stitute a  proposal  to  the  Interested  govern- 
ments for  financial  participation  and  shall 
not  unp>oBe  any  obligation  on  any  govern- 
ment and  such  obligations  shall  be  created 
only  as  provided  In  Section  18  of  this  Article 

vn 

••Commitments  for  financial  participation 
"18  lai  Commitments  on  behalf  of  the 
portion  of  the  Zone  located  in  Virginia  shall 
be  by  contract  or  agreement  by  the  Authority 
with  the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
District,   or  its  component  governments,   as 


authorized  Ln  the  Transportation  District  Act 
of  1964  (Ch  631,  1964  Acts  of  Virginia 
Assembly),  to  contribute  to  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  construction  and  or  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  specified  In  a  mafis  transit 
plan  adopted  as  provided  In  Article  VI,  or 
any  alteration,  revision  or  aonendment  there- 
of, and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obligations 
In  the  operation  of  such  facilities.  No  such 
contract  or  agreement,  however,  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Authority  with  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Transportation  District  unless 
said  District  has  entered  Into  the  contracts  or 
agreements  with  Its  member  governments,  as 
contemplated  by  Section  1(b)(4)  of  Article  4 
of  said  Act,  which  contracts  or  agreements 
expressly  provide  that  such  contracts  or 
agreements  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Authority  and  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
Authority  Ln  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  2,  .Article  5  of  said  Act,  and  such 
contraots  or  agreements  are  acceptable  to 
the  Board  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
hereby  aiuhorlzes  and  designates  the  Author- 
ity as  the  agency  to  plan  for  and  provide 
uanslt  ficllltles  and  services  for  the  area  of 
Virginia  encompassed  within  the  Zone  within 
the  contemplation  of  Article  1,  Section  3(ci 
of  said  Act. 

••(b)  Commitments  on  behalf  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  Zione  located  In  Maryland  shall  be 
by  contract  or  agreement  by  the  Authority 
with  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit  Dis- 
trict, pursuant  to  which  the  .^uthorlty  un- 
dertakes to  provide  transit  facilities  and  serv- 
ice m  consideration  for  the  agreement  by 
said  District  to  contribute  to  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  construction  and  or  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  specified  In  a  mass  transit 
plan  adopted  as  provided  In  Article  VI.  or  In 
any  alteration,  revision  or  amendment  there- 
of, and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obligations 
incurred  In  the  operation  of  such  facilities. 

••(c)  With  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  federal  government,  the 
commitment  or  obligation  to  render  financial 
assistance  shall  be  created  by  appropriation 
or  In  such  other  manner,  or  by  such  other 
legislation,  as  the  Congress  shall  determine 
If  prior  to  making  such  commitment  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted  by  the  Congress  granting  the 
governing  body  of  the  District  of  Columbl  i 
plenary  power  to  cteate  obligations  and  lew 
taxes,  the  commitment  by  the  District  r? 
Columbia  shall  be  by  contract  or  agreemeiT 
between  the  governing  body  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Authority,  piirsuant  to 
which  the  Authority  undertakes,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  20  hereof,  to  provide 
transit  facilities  anfl  service  In  consideration 
for  the  undertaking  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  contribute  to  the  capital  required 
for  the  construction  and /or  acquisition  of 
facilities  specified  In  a  mass  transit  pi  i:. 
adopted  as  provided  In  Article  VI,  or  In  anv 
alteration,  re\isIon  or  amendment  thereof 
and  for  meeting  expenses  and  obligations 
Incurred  In  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
"Administrative  expenses 
19  Prior  to  the  time  the  Authority  h.is 
receipts  from  appropriations  and  contracts 
or  agreements  as  provided  In  Section  18  <  £ 
this  Article  VII.  the  expx-nses  of  the  Author- 
ity for  administration  and  for  preparatli'i 
of  a  mass  transit  and  financing  plan.  Includ- 
ing all  engineering,  financial.  legal  and  other 
services  required  In  connection  therewlt.'i 
shall,  to  the  extent  funds  for  such  expenses 
are  not  provided  through  grants  by  the  fed- 
eral goverrunent.  be  borne  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  District  and  the  component  govern- 
ments of  the  Northern  Virginia  Transport-.- 
tlon  District  Such  expenses  shall  be  all  - 
cated  among  such  governments  on  the  b<u;is 
of  pKipulatlon  as  reflected  by  the  latent 
available  population  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  provided,  however,  that  up<'n 
the  request  of  aaiy  Director  the  Board  shall 
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make  the  allocation  up>on  estimates  of  popu- 
lation acceptable  to  the  Board.  The  alloca- 
tions shall  be  made  by  the  Board  and  shall 
be  Included  In  the  annual  current  expense 
budget  prepared  by  the  Board. 

"Acquisition  of  facilities  from  I*ederal  or 

other  agencies 
"20.  (a)  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  lease  or  grant  or  in  any 
m.inner  other  than  condemnation,  from  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mai-yland  or 
Virgima.  or  any  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  any  transit  and  related  facili- 
ties. Including  real  and  personal  property  and 
all  other  assets,  located  within  the  aone, 
whether  In  operation  or  under  construction. 
Such  acquisition  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
and  subject  to  such  authorl2^tlon  or  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  nnd  the  governing 
body  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  may  be 
required,  provided,  however,  that  If  such  ac- 
j  quisltlon  imposes  or  may  lmp>06e  any  further 
or  additional  obligation  or  liability  upon  the 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  District,  the 
Nortliern  Virginia  Transportation  District,  or 
any  component  government  thereof,  under 
any  contract  with  the  Authority,  the  Au- 
thority shall  not  make  such  acquisition  until 
any  such  affected  contract  has  been  appro- 
priately amended. 

"(b)  For  such  purp<T6e,  the  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  assume  all  Uabilltlee  and  con- 
tracts relating  thereto,  to  assume  resfmnsl- 
blUty  as  prim.u-y  obligor,  endorser  or  guar- 
antor on  any  outstanding  revenue  bonds, 
equipment  trust  certificates  or  other  form  of 
indebtedness  authorized  In  this  Act  Issued  by 
such  predecessor  agency  or  agencies  and.  In 
omnectlon  therewith,  to  become  a  party  to, 
and  assume  the  obligations  of,  any  Indenture 
or  loan  agreement  underlying  or  Issued  In 
connection  with  any  outstanding  securities 
or  debts. 

'•Temporary  borrowing 
"21,  The  Board  may  borrow,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  receipts,  from  any  signatory,  the 
W.-ishlngton  Suburban  Transit  District,  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  District,  or 
any  component  government  thereof,  or  from 
any  lending  institution  for  any  purpoeea  of 
this  title.  Including  admlnlstratl-re  expenses. 
Such  loans  shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
two  years  and  at  a  rate  of  Interest  not  to 
exceed  6  percent  per  annum.  The  signa- 
tories and  any  such  political  subdivision  or 
agency  may,  in  its  discretion,  make  such 
loans  from  any  available  money. 

"Funding 
"22.  The  Board  shall  not  construct  or  ac- 
quire any  of  the  transit  facilities  specified  In 
1  m.ias  transit  plan  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  article  VI  of  this  Title,  or  In 
ar.y  alteration,  revision  or  amendment  ther«- 
of  nor  m.\ke  any  commitments  or  Inctir  any 
obligaOons  with  respect  thereto  Until  funds 
are  available  therefor. 

■■Article  VIII 

'•Budget 

"Capital  budget 

'23.  The    Board    shall    annually    adopt    a 

capital  budget,  including  all  capital  projects 

It  proposes  to  undertake  or  continue  during 

the  budget  period,  containing  a  statement  of 

the  estimated  cost  of  each  project  and  the 

nieth(xl  of  financing  thereof, 

"Current  expense  budget 

"24,  The  Bo.u-d  shall  annually  adopt  a 
current  expense  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Such  budget  shall  Include  the  Board's  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  administration,  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  repairs,  debt  service 
requirements  and  payments  to  be  made  Into 
any  funds  required  to  be  maintained.  The 
total  of  such  expenses  shall  be  balanced  by 
the  Board  "s  estimated  revenues  and  receipts 
from  all   sources,   excluding  funds  Included 


In  the  capital  btidget  or  otherwise  earmarked 
for  other  purposes. 

"Adoption  and  distribution  of  budgets 
"25.  (a)  Following  the  adoption  by  the 
Board  of  annual  (»pltal  and  ciurent  ex- 
pense budgets,  the  general  manager  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  of  such  budgets  to 
the  principal  budget  officer  of  the  federal 
government,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Washington  Suburban  Transit  District  and 
of  the  component  governments  of  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Transportation  Commission  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  under  their  respective  budgetary 
procedures. 

"(b)  Each  budget  shall  indicate  the 
amounts.  If  any,  required  from  the  federal 
government,  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Suburban 
Transit  District  and  the  component  govern- 
ments of  the  Northern  Virginia  Transporta- 
tion District,  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  commitments  made  pursuant  to  Article 
VII,  Section  18  of  this  Title,  to  balance  each 
of  said  budgets. 

"Payments 
"26.  Subject  to  such  review  and  approval 
as  may  be  required  by  their  budgetary  or 
other  applicable  processes,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
District  and  the  component  governments  of 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Dis- 
trict shall  Include  In  their  respective  budgets 
next  to  be  adopted  and  appropriate  or  other- 
wise provide  the  amounts  certified  to  each 
of  them  as  set  forth  In  the  budgets. 

"Article  IX 

"Revenue  Bonds 

"Borrowing  power 

"27.  The  Authority  may  borrow  money  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  may  issue 
its  negotiable  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  In  respect  thereto  and  may 
mortgage  or  pledge  Its  properties,  revenues 
and  contracts  as  security  therefor. 

"All  such  bonds  and  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness shall  be  payable  solely  out  of  the  prop- 
erties and  revenues  of  the  Authority,  The 
bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the  Authority. 
except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  In  the 
Indenture  under  which  they  were  issued, 
shall  be  direct  and  general  obligations  of  the 
Authority  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Authority  are  hereby  pledged  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  debt  service  thereon  and  for 
the  fulfillment  of  all  other  undertakings  of 
the  Authority  assumed  by  it  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holders  thereof. 

"Funds  and  expenses 
"28.  The  ptirposes  of  this  Title  shall  in- 
clude, without  limitation,  all  costs  of  any 
project  or  facility  or  any  part  thereof.  In- 
cluding Interest  during  a  pyeriod  of  construc- 
tion and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
thereafter  and  any  Incidental  expenses  (legal, 
engineering,  fiscal,  financial,  consultant  and 
other  expenses)  connected  with  issuing  and 
disposing  of  the  bonds;  all  amounts  required 
for  the  creation  of  an  operating  fund,  con- 
struction fund,  reserve  fund,  sinking  fund,  or 
other  special  fund;  all  other  expenses  con- 
nected "With  administration,  the  planning. 
design,  acquisition,  construction,  completion. 
Improvement  or  reconstruction  of  any  facility 
or  any  part  thereof;  and  reimbursement  of 
advances  by  the  Board  or  by  others  for  such 
purposes  and  for  working  capital. 

"Credit  excluded;  officers,  State,  political 
subdivisions  and  agencies 
"3S.  The  Board  shall  have  no  power  to 
pledge  the  credit  of  any  signatory  party, 
political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  to 
impose  any  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
bonds  upon  any  signatory  party,  political 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  but  may  pledge 
the  contracts  of  such  governments  and  agen- 
clea:  Provided,  Jiovoever,  That  the  bonds  may 


be  underuTltten  in  whole  or  In  part  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
any  signatory:  Provided,  further.  That  any 
bonds  underwritten  in  whole  or  In  part  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  Issued  "without  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Neither  the 
Directors  nor  any  person  executing  the  bonds 
shall  be  liable  personally  on  the  bonds  of 
the  Authority  or  be  subject  to  any  personal 
liability  or  accountability  by  reason  of  the 
Issuance  thereof. 

"Funding  and  refunding 
"'30.  Whenever  the  Board  deems  it  expe- 
dient, it  may  fund  and  refund  the  bonds  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Authority  whether 
or  not  such  bonds  and  obligations  have  ma- 
tured. It  may  provide  for  the  issuance,  sale 
or  exchange  of  refunding  bonds  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  redeeming  or  retiring  any  bonds  (In- 
cluding the  payment  of  any  premium,  dupli- 
cate Interest  or  cash  adjustment  required 
In  connection  therewith)  issued  by  the  Au- 
thority or  issued  by  any  other  Issuing  body, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  have  been 
applied  to  any  facility  acquired  by  the  Au- 
thority or  which  are  payable  out  of  the 
revenues  of  any  facility  acquired  by  the  Au- 
thority. Bonds  may  be  issued  partly  to  re- 
fund bonds  and  other  obligations  then  out- 
standing, and  partly  for  any  other  purpose  of 
the  Authority.  All  provisions  of  this  title 
applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  bonds  are  ap- 
plicable to  refunding  bonds  and  to  the  is- 
suance, sale  or  exchange  thereof. 

"Bonds;  authorization  generally 
"31.  Bonds  and  other  Indebtedness  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  authorized  by  resolution 
of  the  Board  The  validity  of  the  author- 
ization and  Issuance  of  any  bonds  by  the 
Authority  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  nor 
affected  In  any  way  by:  (i)  the  disposition 
of  bond  proceeds  by  the  Board  or  by  con- 
tract, commitment,  or  action  taken  with 
respect  to  such  proceeds;  or  (il)  the  failure 
to  complete  any  part  of  the  project  for  which 
bonds  are  authorized  to  be  Issued.  The 
.Authority  may  Issue  bonds  in  one  or  more 
series  and  may  provide  for  one  or  more  con- 
solidated bond  Issues,  in  such  principal 
amounts  and  with  such  terms  and  provisions 
as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary.  The  bonds 
may  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  property,  revenues  and  franchises 
under  its  control.  Bonds  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Authority  in  such  amount,  with  such 
maturities  and  in  such  denominations  and 
form  or  forms,  whether  coupon  or  registered, 
as  to  principal  alone  or  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  may  provide  for  redemp- 
tion of  bonds  prior  to  maturity  on  such 
notice  and  at  such  time  or  times  and  with 
such  redemption  provisions.  Including  pre- 
miums, as  the  Board  may  determine. 

"Bonds;  resolutions  and  indentures  generally 
'32.  The  Board  may  determine  and  enter 
Into  Indentures  or  adopt  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  the  pnnclp>al  amount,  date  or  dates, 
maturltlee,  Interest  rate,  or  rat«6,  denoml- 
nations,  form,  registration,  transfer.  Inter- 
change and  other  provisions  of  the  bonds 
and  coupons  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  same  shall  be  executed.  Is- 
sued, secured,  sold,  paid,  redeemed,  finded 
and  refunded.  TT:ie  resolution  of  the  Board 
authorizing  any  bond  or  any  Indenture  so 
authorized  under  which  the  bonds  are  Is- 
sued may  Include  all  such  covenajits  and 
other  provisions  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Title,  other  than  any  re- 
striction on  the  regulatory  powers  vested  In 
the  Board  by  this  Title,  as  the  Board  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  Issue, 
payment,  security,  protection  or  marketing 
of  the  bonds,  including  without  limitation 
covenants    and    othn-   provisions    as    to    the 
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rat««  c»  amount*  of  teea.  rents  aiid  other 
ohATKca  to  be  charged  or  made  for  use  of 
the  facilities  the  use.  pledge,  custody  secor- 
Ing.  appUcdtion  and  disposition  of  such  rev- 
enues, of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds,  and  of 
*ny  other  moneys  or  contracts  of  the  Auinor- 
tty;  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  the  facilities  and  the 
amounts  which  may  be  expended  therefor. 
the  sale,  lease  ^'r  other  tllspoeltlon  of  the 
f«cUlUes;  the  Insuring  of  the  faclimes  and 
of  the  revenues  derived  therefrom  the  con- 
struction or  other  acquisition  of  other  facili- 
ties: the  Issuance  of  additional  bonds  or  oth- 
er Indebtedness  tJ;e  rights  of  the  bondhold- 
ers and  of  .^ny  trustee  for  the  bondholders 
upon  default  by  the  Authority  or  otherwise 
and  the  mcxllflcatlon  of  the  provisions  if  the 
Indenture  and  of  the  bonds  Reference  on 
the  face  of  the  bonds  to  such  resolution  or 
Indenture  by  Its  date  of  adoption  or  the  ap- 
parent date  on  the  face  thereof  ts  sufficient 
to  Incorporate  all  of  the  provisions  thereof 
and  of  this  Title  Into  the  body  of  the  bonds 
and  their  appurtenant  coupons  Each  taker 
and  subsequent  holder  of  the  bonds  3r  cou- 
pons whether  the  coupons  are  attached  to  or 
detached  from  the  bonds  has  recourse  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Indenture  and  of 
this   Title    and    Is   bound    thereby 

"Maximum  maturity 
"33  No  bond  ■jr  l'j»  terms  shall  matu-e  In 
more  than  fUty  years  from  Its  iwn  date  and 
In  the  event  any  authorized  Issue  Ls  divided 
Into  two  or  more  series  or  divisions,  the 
maximum  maturity  date  herein  authorized 
■hall  be  caJculated  from  the  date  on  the  face 
of  each  bond  .'leparately.  Irrespei^tlve  of  the 
fact  that  dlffsrent  dates  may  be  prescribed 
for  the  bonds  of  each  separate  series  or  divi- 
sion frf  any  authorized  Issue 

"Tax  exemption 
"34  .All  bonds  and  all  other  evidences  of 
debt  isstied  by  the  .Authority  under  tl"  e  pro- 
Tlslons  of  this  Title  and  the  Interest  tnereon 
•h&Il  *t  all  times  be  free  and  exempt  from 
all  taxation  by  or  under  authority  of  any 
signatory  par'les  except  for  transfer.  Inherit- 
ance and  estate  taxes 

"Interest 
"SS    Bonds    shall    bear    Interest    at    a    rate 
of  riot  to  exceed  nix  percent  per  annum,  pay- 
able  annually  or  semiannually 

Place  of  payment 

"3fl  The  atird  may  provide  fi^r  the  pay- 
BMnt  of  the  principal  and  Interest  of  bonds 
at  any  plate  or  places  within  or  without  the 
•Ignatory  states  and  !n  any  specified  lawful 
coin  or  currency  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

"Execution 

"37  The  Board  may  prorlde  for  the  exe- 
cution and  authentication  of  b<^nds  by  the 
manual  lithographed  or  printed  facsimile 
■l^ature  of  members  of  the  B<j«rd  and  by 
additional  authentication  by  a  trustee  or 
fiscal  Agent  app<-ilnted  by  the  B<Tard  Pto- 
Vidtd  hmcv^  That  one  of  such  signatures 
•hall  be  m.^r.ual  If  any  of  the  members 
whose  signatures  or  countersignatures  ap- 
pear upon  the  bonds  or  coup<^ns  cease  to 
be  members  bef  ire  the  delivery  of  the  bonds 
or  coup»->n.s  'heir  slgr.atures  or  countersig- 
natures are  r.^vertheleRS  valid  and  of  the 
same  fnrre  ard  effect  as  If  the  members  had 
remained  In  ofBce  until  the  delivery  rif  the 
bonds   and   coupons. 

"Holding  own  bonds 
'38   The  B«>ard  shall  have  power  out  at  any 
funds  available  therefor  to  purchase  Its  bonds 
and   may  hold,  cancel   or  reeell  such  bonds 

"Sale 

"39  The  B<»t.-d  may  fix  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  s.Ue  or  other  disposition  of  any 
authortzei.1  issue  of  txmds  The  B<j<ird  may 
■•11  bonds  at  leas  than  their  par  jr  face  value 
but   no   Issue  of  bonds   may    be   sold   at   an 


aggregate  price  below  the  par  or  face  value 
thereof  If  such  sale  would  result  In  a  net 
Interest  cost  to  the  Authority  calculated 
upon  the  entire  Issue  so  sold  of  more  than 
six  percent  per  annum  payable  semiannually 
according  to  standard  tables  of  bond  values 
All  bonds  issued  and  sold  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  sold  in  such  manner,  either  at 
public  or  private  sale,  as  the  Board  shall 
determine 

"NegotUblllty 

"40    All  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  are  negotiable  instruments. 
"Bond  eligible  for  Investment  and  deposit 

"41  Bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  are  hereby  made  securtUee  In 
which  all  public  ofBcers  and  public  agencies 
of  the  signatories  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions and  all  banks,  trust  compeoiles.  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Investment  com- 
panies and  others  carrying  on  a  banking 
business,  all  Insurance  companies  and  Insur- 
ance associations  and  others  carrying  on  an 
Insurance  business  all  administrators,  exec- 
utors, guardians,  trustees  and  other  fiduci- 
aries, and  all  other  persons  may  legally  and 
properly  Invest  funds.  Including  capital  In 
their  control  or  belonging  to  them  Such 
bonds  are  hereby  made  securities  which 
may  properly  and  legally  be  dejxjslted  with 
and  received  by  any  officer  of  any  signatory, 
or  of  any  agency  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  signatory,  for  any  purpose  for  which 
the  deposit  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  of 
such  signatory  ts  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
authorized  by  law 

"Validation  proceedings 

"42  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  bonds, 
the  Board  may  Institute  a  special  proceeding 
to  determine  the  legality  of  proceedings  to 
Issue  the  bonds  and  their  validity  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  •Ignatory  parties  Such 
proceeding  shall  be  instituted  and  prose- 
cuted In  rem  and  the  final  Judgment  ren- 
dered therein  shall  be  conclusive  against  all 
persons  whomsoever  and  against  each  of  the 
signatory  parties 

"Recording 

"43  No  Indenture  need  be  recorded  or  filed 
in  any  public  office,  other  than  the  office  of 
the  Board  The  pledge  of  revenues  provided 
In  any  Indenture  shall  take  effect  forthwith 
as  provided  therein  and  Irrespective  of  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  revenues  by  the  Board 
of  the  indenture  trustee  Such  pledge  shall 
be  effective  as  provided  In  the  indenture 
without  physical  delivery  of  the  revenues  to 
the  Board  or  to  the  Indenture  trustee. 

"Pledged  revenues 

"44.  Bond  redemption  and  Interest  pay- 
ments shall,  to  the  extent  provided  In  the 
resolution  or  Indenture  constitute  a  first 
direct  and  exclusive  charge  and  Hen  on  all 
revenues  received  from  the  use  and  operation 
of  the  facility,  and  on  any  sinking  i.r  other 
funds  created  therefrom  All  such  revenues, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  shall  consti- 
tute a  trust  fund  for  the  security  and  pay- 
ment of  such  bonds  and  except  as  and  to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  indenture  with  re- 
sptect  to  the  payment  therefrom  of  expenses 
for  other  purposes  Including  administration 
operation,  maintenance.  Improvements  or  ex- 
tensions of  the  facilities  or  other  purposes 
shall  not  be  used  or  pledged  for  any  other 
purpose  so  long  as  such  bonds,  or  any  of 
them,  are  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

"Remedies 

"45.  The  holder  of  any  bond  may  for  the 
equal  benefit  and  protection  of  all  holders  of 
bonds  similarly  sltiuited:  (1)  by  mandamus 
or  other  appropriate  proceedings  require  and 
compel  the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Board  or  assumed  by  It 
Its  officers,  agents  or  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  any  indenture.  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition,  construction,  operation. 


maintenance,  repair,  reconstruction  or  In- 
surance of  the  facUltlea.  or  In  connection 
with  the  collection,  deposit.  Investment,  ap- 
plication and  disbursement  of  the  revenup.i 
derived  from  the  operation  and  use  of  the 
facilities,  or  In  connection  with  the  deposit, 
investment  and  disbursement  of  the  pro- 
ceeds received  from  the  sale  of  bonds;  or  l2i 
by  action  or  suit  in  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  of  any  signatory  party  require 
the  Authority  to  account  as  if  It  were  the 
trustee  of  an  express  trust,  or  enjoin  any 
acts  or  things  which  may  be  unlawful  or  i;: 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  The  enumeration  of  such  rights  anil 
remedies  does  not.  however,  exclude  the  ex- 
ercise or  prosecuUon  of  any  other  rights  or 
remedies  available   to  the  holders  of  bonds 

"Article  X 
"Equipment  Trust  Certificates 
"Power 
46  The  Board  shall  have  f>ower  to  exe- 
cute agreements,  leases  and  equipment  trust 
certlflcates  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
facilities  or  equipment  such  as  cars,  trollw 
buses  and  motor  buses  or  other  craft.  In  the 
form  customarily  used  In  such  cases  and 
appropriate  to  effect  such  purchase,  and  may 
dispose  of  such  equipment  trust  certlflcates 
in  such  manner  as  It  may  determine  to  be 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  Authority.  Each 
vehicle  covered  by  an  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cate shall  have  the  name  of  the  owner  ■  .- 
lessor  plainly  marked  upon  both  slde.s  there- 
of  followed  by  the  words  'Owner  and  Lessor' 

"Payment* 

"47  All  monies  required  to  be  p>ald  by  the 
Authority  under  the  provlsloixs  of  such 
agreements,  leases  and  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates shall  be  payable  solely  from  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  transit  system  or  from  such  graiit.s  loan.^ 
appropriations  or  other  revenues,  as  may  be 
available  to  the  Board  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Title  Payment  for  such  facilities 
or  equipment,  or  rentals  thereof,  may  be 
made  In  Installments,  and  the  deferred  In- 
stallments may  be  evidenced  by  equipment 
trust  certificates  as  aforesaid,  and  title  to 
such  facilities  or  equipment  may  not  vest 
In  the  Authority  until  the  equipment  trust 
certificates  are  paid 

"Procedure 

48  The  agreement  t.5  purchase  facilities 
or  equipment  by  the  Board  may  direct  the 
vendor  to  sell  and  assign  the  equipment  to 
a  bank  or  trust  company,  duly  authorized  to 
transact  business  In  any  C)f  the  signatory 
Slates,  or  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  as  trustee  lessor  or  vendor 
for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  equipment 
trust  certificates  and  may  direct  the  trustee 
to  deliver  the  facilities  and  equipment  to  one 
or  more  designated  t>(Ticers  of  the  Board  and 
may  authorize  the  trustee  simultaneously 
therewith  to  execute  and  deliver  a  lease  of 
the   facilities  or  equipment   to  the   Boiird 

"Agreements  and  leases 

"49  The  agreements  and  leases  shall  b* 
duly  acknowledged  before  some  person  au- 
thorized by  law  to  take  acknowledgement-"!  of 
deeds  and  In  the  form  required  for  acknouN 
edgement  of  deeds  and  siich  agreemen'J 
leases  and  equipment  trust  certificates  shrill 
be  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Bo«rd  <»;.d 
shall  contain  such  covenantjs  conditions  .^nd 
provisions  as  may  be  deemed  necessan,'  or 
appropriate  to  Insure  the  payment  of  the 
equipment  tru.-it  certificates  from  the  reve- 
nues to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
trarvsit  system  and  other  funds 

"The  covenants,  conditions  and  provision.' 
of  the  agreements,  leases  and  eqalpmea'- 
trust  certlflcates  shall  not  conflict  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  any  lesolutlon  or  tnist 
agreement  securing  the  payment  of  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of  the  Authority  then  out- 
standing or  conflict  with  or  be  In  derogation 
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of   the    rights    of    the    holders    of   any   such 
bonds  or  other  obligations. 

"Law  governing 
"50.  The  equipment  trust  certlflcatea  Is- 
sued hereunder  shall  be  governed  by  Laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  this 
purfKxe  the  chief  place  of  business  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  flUng  of  any  docu- 
ments required  or  permitted  to  be  filed  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Article  XI 
"Operation  of  Facilities 
"Oi>eraUon  by  contract  or  lease 
"51.  The  Authority  shall  not  perform 
transit  service,  nor  any  of  the  functions, 
such  as  maintenance  of  equipment  and  right 
of  way  normally  associated  with  the  provid- 
ing of  such  service,  with  any  transit  fa- 
cilities owned  or  conuolled  by  It  but  shall 
provide  for  the  performance  of  transit  serv- 
ice with  such  facilities  by  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  private  transit  companies,  private 
railroads,  or  other  persons.  Any  facilities  and 
properties  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Au- 
thority, other  than  those  utilized  In  perform- 
ing transit  service,  may  be  operated  by  the 
Authority  or  by  others  pursuant  to  contract 
i>r  lease  as  Uie  Board  may  determine.  All 
operations  of  such  facilities  and  properties 
by  the  Autliorlty  and  by  Its  Contractor  and 
lessees  shall  be  within  the  Zone. 

"The  operating  contract 
"52    Without  limitation  upon  the  right  of 
the  Board  to  prescribe  such  additional  terms 
and  provisions  as  It  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate,  the  operating  contract  shall; 

"(a)  specify  the  services  and  functions  to 
be  performed  by  the  Contractor; 

"lb)  provide  that  the  Contractor  shall  hire, 
supervise  and  control  all  personnel  required 
U)  perform  the  services  and  functions  as- 
sumed by  It  under  the  operating  contract 
and  that  all  such  personnel  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Contractor  and  not  of  the 
Authority; 

"(c)  require  the  Contractor  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  labor  contract  or  contracts 
of  any  transit  company  which  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Authority  and  assume  the  pen- 
sion obligations  of  any  such  transit  com- 
pany; 

"id)  require  the  Contractor  to  comply  in 
all  respects  with  the  labor  policy  set  forth  in 
Article  XIV  of  this  Title; 

"(e)  provide  that  no  transfer  of  ownership 
of  the  capital  stock,  securities  or  Interests  In 
any  Contractor,  whose  principal  business  Is 
the  operating  contract,  shall  be  made  with- 
out written  approval  of  the  Board  and  the 
certificates  or  other  Instruments  represent- 
ing such  stock,  securities  or  Interests  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  this  restriction; 

"(f)  provide  that  the  Board  shaJl  have  the 
sole  authority  to  determine  the  rates  or  fares 
to  be  charged,  the  routes  to  be  Ofjerated  and 
the  service  to  be  furnished; 

"(g)  specify  the  obligations  and  liabilities 
which  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  Contractor 
and  thase  which  are  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Authority: 

"(h)  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
bcK^ks  and  accounts  of  the  Contractor  by  an 
independent  certified  public  accountant  to 
be  selected  by  the  Board  and  for  such  other 
audits,  examinations  and  Investigations  of 
the  books  and  records,  procedures  and  affairs 
of  the  Contractor  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Board  shall  require,  the  cost 
of  such  audits,  examinations  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  borne  as  agreed  by  the  parties  In 
the  operating  contract;  and 

■  Ml  provide  that  no  operating  contract 
shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  term  In  excess  of 
Ave  years;  provided,  that  any  such  contract 
mav  be  renewed  for  successive  terms,  each  of 
w-Mch  shall  not  exceed  five  years.    Any  such 


operating  contract  shall  be  subject  to  termi- 
nation by  the  Board  for  cause  only. 

"Compensation  for  Contractor 
"53.  Compensation  to  the  Contractor  tin- 
der the  operating  contract  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board,  be  in  the  form  of  ( 1 )  a 
fee  paid  by  the  Board  to  the  Contractor  for 
services,  (2)  a  payment  by  the  Contractor  to 
the  Board  for  the  right  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem, or  (3)  such  other  arrangement  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe;  provided,  however,  that 
the  compensation  shall  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  benefits  to  the  Authority 
and  to  the  estimated  costs  the  Authority 
would  incur  in  directly  performing  the  func- 
tions and  duties  delegated  under  the  operat- 
ing contract;  and  provided,  further,  that  no 
such  contract  shall  create  any  right  in  the 
Contractor  (1)  to  make  or  change  any  rate 
or  fare  or  alter  or  change  the  service  specified 
In  the  contract  to  be  provided  or  (2)  to  seek 
Judicial  relief  by  any  form  of  original  ac- 
tion, review  or  other  proceedings  from  any 
rate  or  fare  or  service  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  Any  assertion,  or  attempted  asser- 
tion, by  the  Contractor  of  the  right  to  make 
or  change  any  rate  or  fare  or  service  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  shall  constitute  cause 
for  termliLatlon  of  the  operating  contract. 
The  operating  contract  may  provide  Incen- 
tives for  efllclent  and  economical  manage- 
ment. 

"Selection  of  contractor 
"54.  The  Board  shall  enter  into  an  operat- 
ing contract  only  after  formal  advertisement 
and    negotiations    with    all    interested    and 
qualified   parties,   including   private   transit 
companies  rendering  transit  service  within 
the   Zone;    provided,   however,   that,   if   the 
Authority    acqulrss    transit    facilities    from 
any  agency  of  the  federal  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia goTemments,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  Vn,  Section  20  of  this 
Title,   the  Authority   shall   aastmie   the   ob- 
ligations  of   any   operating   contract    which 
the  transferor  agency  may  have  entered  Into. 
"ATttcle  XII 
"Coordination  of  Private   and   Public 
Faculties 
"Declaration  of  policy 
"56.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  interest 
of    the    public    in    efficient    and    economical 
transit    service    and    In    the    financial    well- 
being  of  the  Authority  and  of  the  private 
transit  companies  requires  that   the  public 
and  private  segments  of  the  regional  transit 
system  be  operated,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, as  a  coordinated  system  without  un- 
necessary duplicating  service. 

"Implementation  of  policy 
"56.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
policy  set  forth  in  Section  55  of  this  Article 

xn 

"(a)   The  Authority — 

"(1)  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  not. 
directly  or  through  a  Contractor,  perform 
transit  service  by  bus  or  similar  motor  ve- 
hicles; 

"(2)  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  private 
carriers  and  WMATC,  coordinate  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  the  schedules  for  serv- 
ice performed  by  its  facilities  with  the  sched- 
ules for  service  performed  by  private  car- 
riers; and 

"(3)  shall  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
private  carriers  to  establish  and  maintain, 
subject  to  approval  by  WMATC,  through 
routes  and  Joint  fares  and  provide  for  the 
division  thereof,  or.  In  the  absence  of  such 
agreements,  establish  and  maintain  through 
routes  and  Joint  fares  in  accordance  with 
orders  Issued  by  WMATC  directed  to  the  pri- 
vate carriers  when  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  such  through  service  and  Joint  fares  are 
acceptable  to  it. 

"(b)  The  WMATC,  upon  application,  com- 
plaint, or  upon  its  own  motion,  shall — 


"(1)  direct  private  carriers  to  coordinate 
their  schedtiles  for  service  with  the  schedules 
for  service  performed  by  facilities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Authority; 

"(2)  direct  private  carriers  to  Improve  or 
extend  any  existing  services  or  provide  addi- 
tional service  over  additional  routes; 

"(3  I  authorize  a  private  carrier,  pursuant 
to  agreement  between  said  carrier  and  the 
Authority,  to  establish  and  maintain  through 
routes  and  Joint  fares  for  transportation  to  be 
rendered  with  facilities  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Authority  If,  after  hearing  held  upon 
reasonable  notice,  WMATC  finds  that  such 
through  routes  and  Joint  fares  are  required 
by  the  public  Interest;  and 

"(4)  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement 
with  the  Authority,  direct  a  private  carrier 
to  establish  and  maintain  through  routes 
and  Joint  fares  with  the  Authority,  If,  after 
hearing  held  ui)on  reasonable  notice,  WMATt3 
finds  that  such  through  service  and  Joint 
fares  are  required  by  the  public  Interest; 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  order,  rule 
or  regulation  of  WMATC  shall  be  construed 
to  require  the  Authority  to  establish  and 
maintain  any  through  route  and  Joint  fare. 
"(ci  WMATC  shall  not  authorize  or  require 
a  private  carrier  to  render  any  service.  Includ- 
ing the  establishment  or  continuation  of  a 
Joint  fare  for  a  through  route  service  with 
the  Authority  which  la  based  on  a  division 
thereof  between  the  Authority  and  private 
carrier  which  does  not  provide  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  private  carrier;  unless  the  car- 
rier Is  currently  earning  a  reasonable  return 
on  Its  operation  as  a  whole  In  performing 
transjwrtatlon  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
WMATC.  In  determining  the  Issue  of  reason- 
able return,  "WMATC  shall  take  Into  account 
any  Income  attributable  to  the  carrier,  or  to 
any  corporation,  firm  or  association  owned  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  carrier,  from  the 
Authority  whether  by  way  of  payment  for 
services  or  otherwise. 

""(d)  If  the  "WMATC  is  unable,  through 
the  exercise  of  Its  regulatory  powers  over 
the  private  carriers  granted  In  paragraph  (b) 
hereof  or  otherwise,  to  bring  about  the  requi- 
site coordination  of  operations  and  service 
between  the  private  carriers  and  the  Author- 
ity, the  Authority  may  in  the  situations 
specified  In  paragraph  (b)  hereof,  cause  such 
transit  service  to  be  rendered  by  Its  Con- 
tractor by  bus  or  other  motor  vehicle,  as  It 
shall  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy 
set  forth  In  Section  56  hereof.  In  any  such 
situation,  the  Authority,  in  order  to  encoiu-- 
age  private  carriers  to  render  bus  service  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  may.  pursuant 
to  agreement,  make  reasonable  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  any  private  carrier. 

"Rights  of  private  carriers  unaffected 
"57.  Nothing  In  this  tiUe  shall  restrict 
or  limit  such  rights  and  remedies.  If  any, 
that  any  private  carrier  may  have  against  the 
Authority  arising  out  of  acts  done  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Authority  hereunder.  In  the 
event  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
shall  determine  that  the  Authorltv  has  un- 
lawfully infringed  any  rights  of  any  private 
carrier  or  otherwise  caused  or  permitted  any 
private  carrier  to  suffer  legally  cognizable 
injury,  damages  or  harm  and  shall  award 
a  Judgment  therefor,  such  Judgment  shall 
constitute  a  lien  against  any  and  all  of  the 
assets  and  properties  of  the  Authority 
"Financial  assistance  to  private  carriers 
"58.  (a)  The  Board  may  accept  grants 
from  and  enter  into  loan  agreements  with 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
302),  or  with  any  successor  agency  or  under 
any  law  of  similar  purport,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  financial  assistance  to  private 
carriers. 

"(b)  An  application  by  the  Board  for  any 
such  grant  or  loan  shall  be  based  on  and  sup- 
ported by  a  report  from  WMATC  setting  forth 
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for  wieb  prtrat*  carrier  to  be  a«l*tecl  i  I  > 
tk»  •qtilpmcDC  and  raclllilea  to  b«  noqulred, 
constructed.  r«coQatruci«d.  or  improved,  lii 
tha  •«mce  proposed  to  be  rendered  by  ■xjch 
•qulpmaut  and  faciutiaa.  i3i  U>e  Unprove- 
tamat  in  lervice  expected  from  such  fadUtlee 
and  equipment.  i4i  how  the  u«e  of  •uch 
(^eUlUea  !Uid  equlpcnent  wtu  be  coordlaated 
with  the  lr»n«Jt  facUltlee  owned  by  the  Au- 
ttkorlty.  l5i  the  abUlty  of  the  affected  prl- 
T»t«  carrier  ui  repay  any  such  loaru  or  ^rante 
and  (8 1  recommend  terma  for  any  such  luana 
or  granta 

"(c)  Any  equipment  or  faclltUea  acquired. 
oonctructed.  reconatnacred  or  improved  with 
tiie  proceeds  of  such  ^ranta  or  loana  shall  be 
owned  by  the  Authority  and  may  be  mnde 
available  to  private  carrier*  only  by  leaae 
or  other  a^rre^nient  which  contain  provlal.  ns 
aecwptabie  to  the  H  (Uslng  and  Home  finance 
Admlnlstrat4:>r  aaeurlnff  that  the  Authority 
will  have  «.-itl«f*rt..rv  ixintlnalng  contmi  over 
th«  uae  of  such  faciU'.lee  and  equipment. 
A't'.clg  Xlll 
"JurladlcUoQ.  Rate*  and  Service 

"Waahlnyton  Metropolitan  Area  Traxialt 
Comml  .salon 

"M.  Except  a«  provided  herein,  this 
Title  shall  not  affect  the  function*  and  Juris- 
diction of  WMATC.  AS  panted  by  Titles  I 
and  n  of  thlis  Compact,  over  the  transporta- 
tion therein  specified  and  the  persons  en- 
gafad  therein  and  the  Authority  ahall  have 
DO  Jurlsdlcuon  wuh  respect  thereto. 

••Public  facUUlee 
"(JO.  Service  perf  )rnied  bv  tran.slt  facllltlee 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority,  and 
the  rates  and  fares  to  be  charged  for  suth 
■arrlce.  shall  be  subject  to  the  sole  and  ex- 
elualve  Jurlsdlctlor.  »f  the  Board  and.  not- 
wlthstandlnt;  unv  Jther  pmvi.sion  In  this 
Cotnpact  coiiiained  WM.\Tr  .%ha;:  have  no 
authority  with  respect  thereto,  or  ■with  re- 
•pact  to  anv  contractor  In  connection  w'.rh 
the  operation  by  It  of  fransl!  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Authority  The  de- 
tarmlnatlons  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
*uch  Kiattem  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  r.or  to  the  pr  ■ceases  of  any  ccrjrt 

'Standards 

"01  In.«ofar  as  practicable,  and  coruiletent 
W\ttl  the  prtivLalun  of  adequate  service  at 
Naaonable  fares,  the  rataa  and  fares  and 
•arvlces  shai:  be  fixed  by  tba  Board  v  iu 
t*  raauit  in  raven  jee  which  wUi ; 

"(a)  pay  the  oparatlnt?  expenaee  and  pro- 
Ttda  for  repairs  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion of  the  tranait  system  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Authnrltv 

"(b)  provide  for  pavment  of  all  principal 
and  Interest  >n  outsuuidln^;  reven.ie  boiMls 
and  other  obllt^tlous  and  for  payment  of  all 
amounts  to  sinking  funds  and  other  funds 
aa  may  be  recjulred  by  the  terms  of  any  In- 
danture  or  '.oan  agT-eeruent. 

"(c)  provide  for  the  purchase,  lease  or 
acquisition  jf  rollir.»{  stock  includlntt  pro- 
visions for  Interest  sinking  funds  reeer/e 
fund*,  or  other  funds  required  for  pHyment 
of  any  obligations  incurred  by  the  .Author- 
ity for  the  ricqulaltio:;    if  rolling  stock,   •ad 

"{dl  pr'>vide  funl.s  for  any  purpose  t.^ie 
Board  deems  necess  irv  an.d  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  this  T.tle 

HearlagB 

"92.  lal  The  Board  shall  not  mak*  or 
change  any  fare  or  rite  nor  establl.^h  or 
abandon  anv  service  except  after  holding  a 
pabllc    hearing   with    respect    thereto 

"(b)  .Any  signatory  any  political  .subdl- 
Tlxion  thereof,  a.'iy  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
•mznent  and  anv  person,  firm  or  association 
tarred  by  or  using  tlie  transit  faclUUe*  of  the 
Authority  and  any  private  carrier  may  Slo 
a  raqueat  with  the  Board  for  a  hearing  with 
raapact  to  any  rate*  jr  charges  made  by  the 
Board   or   any  service   rendered   with   the  fa- 


cilities uwne"J  >-.r  jontruUfMj  by  the  Author- 
ity Such  request  shall  be  In  wnung,  shall 
state  the  matter  on  which  a  hearing  la  re- 
quested and  shall  set  forth  clearly  the  mat- 
ters and  things  on  which  the  request  re- 
lies As  promptly  a*  poeslhle  after  such  a 
request  Is  Oled  the  Board  or  such  officer 
or  employee  as  It  may  designate,  shall  con- 
fer with  the  proteetant  with  reepe»-t  to  the 
matters  complained  of  After  such  con- 
ference, the  Board.  If  It  deems  Uie  matter 
mertiorloua  and  of  general  slgnlfloance.  nvay 
call  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  request. 

"id  The  Board  shall  give  at  least  thirty 
days'  noUce  for  all  hearings.  The  nitlce 
ahall  be  given  by  publication  In  a  newspaper 
of  dally  circulation  throughout  the  Zone  and 
such  noUce  shall  be  published  once  a  week 
for  two  succeaalve  weaks  The  notice  shall 
start  with  the  day  ot  first  publication.  In 
addition,  the  Board  shall  post  notices  of  the 
hearing  In  Its  offlcea.  all  stations  and  ter- 
minals and  in  all  of  Its  vehlclea  and  rolling 
stock  In  revenue  service. 

'•|d)  Prior  to  calling  a  hearing  on  any 
matter  spectned  In  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  prepare  and  file  at  its  main  office  and 
keep  open  for  public  Inspection  Ita  report 
relating  to  the  proposed  action  to  ba  con- 
sidered at  such  bearing  Upon  receipt  by 
the  Board  of  any  report  submitted  by 
WMATC.  in  connactioQ  with  a  matter  set  for 
bearing,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 63  of  this  ArUcle  XIII.  the  Board  shall 
file  such  report  at  Its  main  office  and  make  It 
available  for  public  inspection.  For  bearings 
called  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  paragraph 
ibi.  above,  the  Board  also  shall  cause  to  be 
lodged  and  kept  open  for  public  Inspection 
the  written  request  upon  which  the  hearing 
Is  granted  and  all  documents  filed  in  support 
thereof 

■Reference  of  matters  to  WMATC 
"ea.  To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
public  policy  objectives  for  operation  of  the 
pubUciy  and  privately  owned  >.>r  controlled 
transit  faclUUea  as  stated  In  AxllcJe  XJi.  Sec- 
tion 6S.  prior  to  tha  hearlrvgs  provided  for  by 
Section  62  hereof — 

•■la)  The  Board  shall  refer  to  WMATC  for 
Its  consideration  and  reconimendaUons.  any 
matter  wtilch  the  Board  ooDaJdars  may  affect 
the  operation  of  the  publicly  and  privately 
owned  or  controlled  tranait  fa<:;iinea  »a  a  iX)- 
•rdlnaled  regional  transit  system  and  any 
matter  for  which  the  Board  has  called  a  hear- 
',^g.  pursuant  to  Section  &i  ol  this  ArUcie 
XIII.  Picept  that  temporary  or  emergency 
changea  in  matters  affecting  service  shall 
riot  be  referred,   and 

"ibl  WMATC.  u[>on  such  reference  of  any 
matter  to  It.  shall  give  the  referred  matter 
preference  over  any  other  matters  j^endlng 
before  It  and  shall,  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable, prepare  and  transmit  its  report  there- 
on to  the  Board  The  Board  mav  requeat 
WMATC  to  reconsldej-  any  part  of  Ite  report 
or  to  make  any  supplemental  reports  it  deems 
necesssiry  All  of  such  reporu  shall  be  ad- 
visory only. 

•  -I  Any  report  submitted  by  WMATC  to 
the  Board  shall  consider,  without  limitation, 
the  probable  effect  of  the  matter  or  propoaal 
upon  the  operation  of  the  publicly  and  pri- 
vately owned  or  controlled  transit  facilities 
as  a  coordinated  regional  system,  passenger 
movements,  fare  structures,  service  and  the 
Impact  on  the  revenues  of  both  the  public 
and  private  facilities. 

"Artiete   XIV 

••Labiir  Policy 

"Oonatructfon 

"64.  The  Bowd  rtuUl   take  such  action   as 

may  be  neresasry  'to  Insure  that  aJI  laborers 

and    mechanics   employed   by    contractors   iir 

subcontract* >r»  in  the  construction,  alteration 

or  repair   including  painting  and  decorating, 

of   pro]«-ta    buildings   and   works  which   are 

undertaken   by   the   Authority   or  are   nnau- 

clally  assisted   by  It.  ahall  be   paid  wages  at 


rates  not  leae  than  those  prevaUlng  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
hy  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  USC 
376a — a76a  61  ,  and  every  such  employee  shaJl 
re<-elve  ccmpeixsatlon  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  his  ha^lc  rate  of  piiy 
for  all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In 
excess  of  eight  hours  1:;  any  workday  or 
forty  hours  In  any  workweek  as  the  chj^p  may 
be  A  provision  stating  the  minimum  wages 
thus  determined  and  the  requirement  that 
overtime  be  paid  its  ab<.)ve  provided  shall  he 
set  out  In  each  project  advertisement  f<T 
bids  and  In  each  bid  propoaal  form  and  phuU 
be  made  a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the 
project,  which  contract  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  contract  of  the  character  specified  In 
Section  103  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  (76  Stat  357 1.  as  now  or  as 
may  hereafter  be  In  effe<n  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  Ui  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  lab<Tr 
standards  .specified  In  this  provision,  the 
supervisory.  Investigatory  and  other  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176,  64 
Stat  1267.  5  USC  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  i48 
Stat.  948.  as  amended:  40  USC.  276(c)) 
The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  also 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  con- 
struction, alteration  or  repair.  Including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  the  tninslt  fa- 
cUltlee  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Authority 
where  such  actlv'tles  are  performed  by  a 
Contractor  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
operator  of  such  facilities 

■•Equipment  and  supplies 

••6S  Contracts  for  the  manufacture  or 
furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  articles 
and  equipment  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  (41  use  35  et  seq  ).  as  now  or  as  may 
hereafter  be  In  effect 

•'Operations 
•66  It  shall  be  a  condlUon  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tranait  facilities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Uie  Authority  that  the  provisions 
of  section  10(ci  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portatl.ni  Act  of  1964  (49  USC  1609!cn 
ahall  be  applicable  to  any  contract  or  other 
arritngement  for  the  operation  of  such  fa- 
cilities 

■■  Article  XV 

"Relocation  A.sslstance 
"Relocation  program  and  payments 
■67  Section  7  of  the  Urban  iinSB  Traius- 
portatlon  Act  of  1964.  and  as  the  same  may 
from  time  to  lime  be  amended,  and  all  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereuu<ler.  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  Individuals,  families 
biLslnesa  concerns  and  nonprofit  organlz;i- 
tlons  displaced  from  real  property  by  actions 
of  the  Authority  without  regard  to  whether 
financial  assistance  Is  sought  by  or  extended 
to  the  Authority  under  any  provision  of  that 
Act  provided,  however,  that  In  the  event 
real  property  Is  acquired  for  tl.e  Authority  by 
an  agency  of  the  federal  government,  or 
by  a  State  or  local  agency  or  In.strumentallty 
the  Authority  Is  authorized  to  relmbunie  thP 
acquiring  agency  for  reloc-atlon  p:4ymeni.'! 
made  by  It 

•Relocation  of  public  or  public  utility 

facilities 

•  flB  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  '■■ 
Section  67  of  this  u-Ucle  XV.  any  highway  or 
other  public  facility  or  any  facilities  of  i 
public  utility  company  which  wUl  be  dislo- 
cated by  reason  of  a  project  deemed  neces- 
siiry  by  the  B«i«ird  to  effectuate  the  author- 
ized purposes  of  this  Title  shall  be  relocal<Hl 
If  such  facilities  are  devoted  to  a  public  use, 
and  the  reasonable  coat  ol  relocation.  If  sub- 
stitute facilities  are  nec<"aeary.  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Board  from  any  of  Its  monioa. 


"Article  XVI 

"General  Provisions 

•■Creation  and  administration  of  funds 

"69.  (a)  The  Board  may  provide  for  the 
creation  and  administration  of  such  funds 
as  may  be  required  The  funds  shall  be  dis- 
bursed In  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Board  and  all  payments  from  any 
funds  shun  be  reported  to  the  Board.  Monies 
m  such  funds  and  other  monies  of  the 
Authority  shall  be  deposited,  as  directed  by 
the  Board,  In  any  state  or  national  bank 
located  In  the  Zone  having  a  total  paid-in 
capital  of  at  Iciist  one  million  dollars 
I  $1,000,000).  The  trust  department  of  any 
such  state  or  national  bank  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  depositary  to  receive  any  securities 
acquired  or  owned  by  the  Authority.  The 
restriction  with  respect  to  paid-in  capital 
may  be  waived  for  any  such  bank  which 
iigrees  to  pledge  federal  securities  to  protect 
the  funds  and  securities  of  the  Authority 
in  such  amounts  and  pursuant  to  such  ar- 
r.^ngements  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Board. 

•'(b)  Any  monies  of  the  Authority  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  and  subject  to 
any  agreement  or  covenant  between  the  Au- 
thority and  the  holders  of  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions limiting  or  re.strlctlng  classes  of  Invest- 
ments, be  Invested  m  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of.  or  guaranteed  as  to  Interest  and 
principal  by.  the  United  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia  or  the  political  subdl^-lslons  or  agen- 
cies thereof. 

"Annual   Independent    audit 

••70.  (a)  As  soon  as  practical  after  the 
closing  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  audit  shall  be 
made  of  the  financial  accounts  of  the  Au- 
thority. The  audit  shall  be  made  by  qualified 
certified  public  accountants  selected  by  the 
BLiard.  who  shall  have  no  personal  Interest 
direct  or  indirect  In  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Authority  or  any  of  Its  officers  or  em- 
ployees. The  report  of  audit  shall  be  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  principles  and  shall  be  filed  ■with 
the  Chairman  and  other  officers  as  the  Board 
fhall  direct.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
distributed  to  each  Director,  to  the  Congrees, 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  the  Governors  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  to  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission,  to  the  Northern 
Virginia  Transport^itlon  Commission  and  to 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions located  within  the  Zone  which  are 
p.irtlee  to  coniniitments  for  participation  in 
the  financing  of  the  Authority  and  shall  be 
'nade  available  for  public  distribution. 

■■(b)  The  tlnanclal  transactions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  United 
.■states  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  procedures,  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
C.eneral  of  the  United  States.  The  audit 
sliall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  placea 
wtiere  the  accounts  of  the  Board  are  kept. 

■ic)  Any  Director,  officer  or  employee  who 
F':al!  refuse  to  give  all  required  assistance 
iiul  Information  to  the  accountants  selected 
^y  the  Board  or  who  shall  refuse  to  submit 
■o  them  for  ex;imlnatlon  such  books,  docu- 
n.enta.  records,  files,  accounts,  papers,  things 
■r  property  as  may  be  requested  shall.  In 
I  lie  discretion  of  the  Board,  forfeit  his  of- 
fice. 

"Reports 

■  71  The  Board  shall  make  and  publish  an 
annual  report  en  Its  programs,  operations 
and  finances,  which  shall  be  distributed  In 
ti-.e  same  manner  provided  by  Section  70  of 
this  Article  XVI  for  the  r»i>ort  of  annual 
a.idlt.  It  may  also  prepare,  publish  and  dis- 
tribute such  other  public  reports  and  In- 
r'Tmatlonal  materials  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
stirv  or  desirable. 


"Insurance 

"73.  The  Board  may  self -Insure  or  purchase 
Insurance  and  pay  the  premiums  therefore 
against  loss  or  damage  to  any  of  its  prop- 
erties; against  liability  for  Injury  to  persons 
or  proi>erty;  and  against  loss  of  revenue  from 
any  cause  whatsoever.  Such  insurance  cov- 
erage shall  be  In  such  form  and  amount  as 
the  Board  may  determine,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  agreement  arising  out  of 
Issuance  of  bonds  or  other  obligations  by 
the  Authority. 

"Purchasing 

"73.  Contracts  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction or  Improvement  of  any  facility 
when  the  expenditure  required  exceeds  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  and  contracts  for 
the  purchase  a«f  supplies,  equipment  and  ma- 
terials when  the  expenditure  required  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
($2,500)  shall  lie  advertised  and  let  upon 
sealed  bids  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Notice  requesting  such  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  a  manner  reasonably  likely  to 
attract  prospective  bidders,  which  publica- 
tion shall  be  made  at  least  ten  days  before 
bids  are  received  and  In  at  least  two  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  In  the  Zone. 
The  Board  may  reject  any  and  all  bids  and 
readvertlse  In  Its  discretion.  If  after  reject- 
ing bids  the  Board  determines  and  resolves 
that.  In  Its  opinion,  the  supplies,  equipment 
and  materials  may  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price  in  the  open  market,  the  Board  may  give 
each  responsible  bidder  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  price  and  may  proceed  to  pur- 
chase the  supplies,  equipment  and  materials 
la  the  open  market  at  a  negotiated  price 
which  Is  lower  than  the  lowest  rejected  bid  of 
a  responsible  bidder,  without  further  observ- 
ance of  the  provisions  requiring  bids  or 
notice.  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and 
reg^atlons  to  provide  for  purchasing  from 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  when  sealed 
bids,  notice  and  publication  are  not  required 
by  this  section.  The  Board  may  suspend 
and  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
quiring competitive  bids  whenever : 

"(a)  the  purchase  Is  to  be  made  from  or 
the  contract  Is  to  be  made  with  the  federal 
or  any  State  government  or  any  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  pursuant  to 
any  open  end  bulk  purchase  contract  of  any 
of  them; 

"(b)  the  public  exigency  requires  the 
Immediate  delivery  of  the  articles; 

"(c)  only  one  source  of  supply  is  avail- 
able; or 

"(d)  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  Is  of 
a  technical  nature  and  the  procurement 
thereof  without  advertising  is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  standardization  of  equip- 
ment and  intarchangeablllty  of  parts  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"Rights  of  way 
"74.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  locate, 
construct  and  maintain  any  of  Its  transit  and 
related  facilities  In,  upon,  over,  under  or 
across  any  streets,  highways,  freeways,  bridges 
and  any  other  vehicular  facilities,  subject  to 
the  applicable  laws  governing  such  use  of 
such  facilities  by  public  agencies.  In  the 
absence  of  such  laws,  such  use  of  such  fa- 
cilities by  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  as  the  highway  depart- 
ment or  other  affected  agency  of  a  signatory 
party  may  require:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Board  shall  not  construct  or  operate 
transit  or  related  facllltlea  upon,  over,  or 
across  any  parkways  or  park  lands  without 
the  consent  of,  and  except  up>on  the  terms 
and  conditions  required  by,  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  park- 
ways and  pwk  lands,  but  may  construct  or 
operate  such  facilities  in  a  subway  under 
such  parkways  or  park  lands  upon  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  spec- 
ified by  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  thereto. 


"Compliance  with  lat^-s.  regulations  and 
ordinances 

"75.  The  Board  shall  comply  -with  aU  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  signatories 
and  political  subdivisions  and  agencies  there- 
of with  respect  to  use  of  streets,  highways 
and  all  other  vehicular  facilities,  traffic  con- 
trol and  regulation,  zoning,  signs  and  build- 
ings. 

"PoUce 

"76.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ 
watchmen,  guards  and  Investigators  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Its 
properties,  personnel  and  passengers  and 
such  employees,  when  authorized  by  any 
Jurisdiction  within  the  Zone,  may  serve  as 
special  police  officers  in  any  such  Jurisdiction. 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  relieve  any 
signatory  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  from  its  duty  to  provide  police  serv- 
ice and  protection  or  to  limit,  restrict  or  In- 
terfere with  the  Jurisdiction  of  or  perform- 
ance of  duties  by  the  existing  police  and  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

"Exemption  from  regulation 
"77.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Title,  any  transit  service  rendered  by  transit 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Author- 
ity and  the  Authority  or  any  corporation, 
firm  or  association  performing  such  transit 
8er\'ice  pursuant  to  an  operating  contract 
with  the  Authority,  shall,  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  such  service,  be  exempt 
from  aU  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  orders 
of  the  signatories  and  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  applicable  to  such  transit  service 
and  persons,  except  that  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders  relating  to  Inspection  of 
equipment  and  facilities,  safety  and  testing 
shall  remain  in  force  and  effect:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  Board  may  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
employees  not  Inconsistent  ■with  the  applica- 
ble laws,  rules,  regulations  or  orders  of  the 
signatories  and  of  the  United  States. 
•"Tax  exonptlon 
"78.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Authority  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  corpwrate  purposes  of  the  Authority 
is  In  all  respects  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  signatory  states  and  is  for  a  public 
purpose  and  that  the  Authority  and  tJbe 
Board  will  be  performing  an  essential  gov- 
ernmental function,  Including,  without  limi- 
tation, proprietary,  governmental  and  other 
functions,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  Title.  Accordingly,  the  Au- 
thority and  the  Board  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  or  assessments  upon  any  of  the 
pre  ..'rty  acquired  by  it  or  under  its  Jurlsdlc- 
tlc,  control,  possession  or  sup>ervlslon  or 
upon  its  activities  In  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  transit  facilities  or  upon 
any  revenues  therefrom  and  the  property 
and  income  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  federal.  State.  District  of 
Columbia,  municipal  and  local  taxation. 
This  exemption  shall  Include,  without  limi- 
tation, all  motor  vehicle  license  fees,  sales 
taxes  and  motor  fuel  taxes. 

'•Free  transportation  and  school  fares 

••79.  All  laws  of  the  signatories  with  respect 
to  free  transportation  and  school  fares  shall 
be  applicable  to  transit  service  rendered  by 
facilities  owned  or  controlled  bv  the  Au- 
thority. 

"Liability  for  contracts  and  torts 
■•80.  The  Authority  shall  be  liable  for  its 
contracts  and  for  its  torts  and  those  of  its 
Directors,  officers,  employees  and  agent  com- 
mitted in  the  conduct  of  any  proprietary 
function,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
applicable  signatory  (including  rules  on  con- 
flict of  laws),  but  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
torts  occurring  in  the  p>erformance  of  a  gov- 
ernmental function.  The  exclusive  remedy 
for  such  breach  of  contracts  and  torts  for 
which  the  Authority  shall  be  liable,  as  herein 
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provided,  shall  t>«  by  lun  agalaat  Uie  Ai  - 
tborlty  NoUilDg  contained  In  this  niie 
•tuUl  b«  cotii'.rued  *«  4  waiver  by  the  Dl( - 
trtct  of  Columbia.  Maryland.  Virginia  anJ 
the  countlee  and  cltlea  within  the  Zone  .f 
any  Immunity  from  »u!t 

"JurUdlcUijn  of  court* 
"81.  The  Cnlted  dtatea  DUtrlct  Court* 
ihall  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent 
with  the  Courla  uf  Maryland  and  Vlrglnlii, 
of  ^1  acUana  bruught  by  or  against  the  Au- 
thority and  to  enf  irce  subpoenaa  laaued  un- 
der thla  TlUe  Any  such  action  InltuteU  in 
a  State  Court  shall  be  removable  to  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  District  Court  In  the 
nuuiner  provided  by  Act  of  Juno  26.  1946. 
a«  amended   i  28  D3C    1446  i 

Condemnation 

"83.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  have  the 
power  to  acquire  by  condemnation,  when- 
ever In  1'.*  opinion  it  la  neceoaary  or  advan- 
tJkgeoua  lo  the  .Authority  to  do  so.  any  real 
or  personal  property  jt  any  interest  therein, 
necessary  'r  usef ul  fir  the  transit  system 
authorized  herein  except  property  owned  by 
the  United  States,  by  a  signatory,  or  any 
political  subdlvuion  thereof,  or  by  a  private 
transit  company 

"(b)  Pr'jceedlngs  for  the  condemnation  of 
property  m  the  District  'if  Columbia  shall 
be  Lostltuted  and  nialn'-Alned  under  the  Act 
of  December  23  1963  77  Stat  577  5a  1.  DC 
Oode  \i«\  Supp  IV  s»m:8  1351  1368) 
Proceed  lugs  for  the  condemnation  )f  prop- 
Vty  located  elaewhert*  within  the  ttjne  shall 
be  instituted  and  maintained.  If  applicable. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  jf  the  Act  of 
August  l.  1888  iA  dimended  <  35  Stat  35". 
40  XJ3C  257  >  tind  the  Act  of  June  35  1948 
iSa  StAt  935  an<!  937.  28  USC  1358  and 
1403)  or  any  other  applicable  Act  provlde< 
however,  that  if  there  Is  no  applicable  Ped- 
mi  law.  condenanatlon  proce*<llni{B  shall  b» 
In  accordance  with  the  provl»lr>ns  -if  th* 
State  law  of  the  »lgnat.iry  In  which  the  prop- 
erty Is  located  governing  condemnation  tii 
the  highway  agency  >l  such  Stat«  When- 
ever the  words  reAl  property  '  reaJty  '  'land 
'••aement  '  right-of-way'  c>r  wirda  of  simi- 
lar meaning  ^re  used  in  ajij  applicable 
Federal  or  suite  law  relating  Uj  pru-eduri'. 
jurledlctlon  and  venue  they  shall  be  deeme<  . 
for  the  purp<«e  nf  this  Title,  to  Include  any 
personal  pr"p)er«7  authorized  t<:i  be  acqulrc'l 
hereunder 

"(c)  Any  award  or  compensation  for  the 
taking  of  property  pursuant  tu  this  Utlj 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Authority,  and  none  of 
the  signatory  parties  nor  any  other  agencj , 
Instrumentality  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  liable  for  such  award  .r 
cocnpenaacion 

"Enlargement  and  wlthdrawsil.  duration 

"83.  IS)  When  advised  In  writing  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commla- 
rton  or  the  Washington  Suburban  Transit 
Oonunisslon  that  the  geographlcni  area  fm- 
braoed  therein  has  beer,  enlarged  the  B<iard 
upon  such  term*  and  conditions  as  It  may 
deem  apprr.prl*te  shall  by  resolution  enlarge 
the  aone  to  embrace  the  additional  area 

"(b)  The  duratl>;r:  of  this  Utle  shall  be 
perpetual  but  any  signatory  thereto  may 
withdraw  therefnxn  up<in  two  years  »Tloten 
notice  to  the  Board 

"(c)  The  wlthdrawoJ  of  any  signatory 
shall  not  relieve  such  signatory,  any  trans- 
portation district,  county  or  city  or  other 
pdlttcal  subdivision  thereof  from  any  obli- 
gation to  the  Authority,  or  inuring  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Authority,  created  by  contract 
or  otherwise 

"Amendments    and    supplement* 

"84.  Amendments  and  supplements  to  this 
title  to  implement  the  purp<iees  thereof 
may  be  adopted  by  legislative  action  of  any 
of  the  signatory  parties  '-oncurred  In  by  all 
of  the  others 


Construction  and  severability 
85  The  provisions  of  this  title  and  of 
the  agreements  thereunder  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  '>r  pro- 
vision of  this  tlUe  or  any  such  agreement 
Is  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  signatory  party, 
political  subdivision  or  agency  there<jf  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
remainder  of  this  title  or  any  such  agree- 
ment and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
other  signatory  party,  political  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby  It  Is  the  legislative 
intent  that  the  provisions  of  this  title  be 
reasonably  and  liberally  construed 

EMTectlve  date,  execution 

'86  rhis  Title  shall  t>e  adopted  by  the 
signatories  In  the  manner  provldrKl  by 
law  therefor  and  shall  be  signed  and  sealed 
In  four  duplicate  original  copies  One  such 
copy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  each  of  the  signatory  parties  or  In 
accordance  with  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  Qilng  is  made,  and  one  copy  shall  be 
filed  and  retained  In  the  archives  of  the 
Authority  upon  its  orgunieatlon.  This 
Title  shall  t>ecome  effecUve  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  concurring  legisla- 
tion by  or  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, idaryland  and  Virginia  and  consent 
thereto  by  the  Congress  and  ail  other  acts 
or  actions  have  been  taken  including  the 
«igning  and  execution  of  the  Title  by  the 
fJovemors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the 
Commisaloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ' 

8«c  3.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  Into  and  execute  an  amendment  to 
the  Compact  substantially  as  set  forth  above 
with  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  are  further  authorized  and  directed  to 
carry  out  and  effectuate  the  terms  and  pni- 
rtslons  of  said  Title  III.  and  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  apprriprlated  out  of 
District 'of  Columbia  funds  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  accordance  with 
the   terms  of  the  said   Title  III 

Sic  3  1  a  I  To  assure  uninterrupted  pr'^g- 
resa  In  the  development  of  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Capital  TrBnsp<ir- 
tatlon  Act  of  1968.  the  transfer  of  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  i  herein  referred  to 
as  the  Agency  I  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authorlly  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Authority  I  as  required  by 
Section  301 1  bl  of  the  National  Capital 
Transp' .nation  Act  of  1960  shall  take  place 
whenever  the  Authority  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
H:>U8e  of  Representatives  a  readiness  to  set 
lnt<->  operation  a  workable  financial  plan,  a 
physical  plan  for  a  regional  transit  system. 
and  a  program  for  taking  over  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Agency,  said  program  to 
Include  procedures  fur  orderly  transfer  of 
staff  personnel  from  the  Agency  to  the  Au- 
thority Financial  and  physical  plans  and 
the  program  for  transition  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Agency  to  the  Authority 
may  be  submitted  to  the  aforementioned 
Conunlttees  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Author- 
ity at  any  time  between  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  July  1,  1968 

(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer 
of  functions  and  duties  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Authority  such 
real  and  personal  property  studies  rep.  rts 
records  and  other  assets  and  liabilities  as 
are  appropriate  In  order  that  the  Authority 
may  assume  the  functions  and  duties  ^if  the 
Agency  and.  further  the  Prealdent  shall 
make  provision  for  the  transfer  to  the  Au- 
thority of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriations  and  of  other  funds,  of  the 
Agency   for    use   by   the   Authority   but  such 


unexpended  balances  so  transferred  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpoee  for  which  such  ap- 
propriations were  originally  made  Subse- 
quent to  said  effective  date,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
for  payment  to  the  Authority  any  unapprc - 
prUited  portion  of  the  authorization  8p>eclfled 
m  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  National  C'apltn, 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  There  la  alsio 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  out  of  the  general  fund  of  lie 
District  of  Columbia,  for  payment  to  the  Au- 
thority, any  unapproprlnted  portion  of  the 
authorization  sp>ecltled  In  section  5(al(:2)  of 
such  Act  Any  such  appropriations  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
authorizations   were  orlglnttUy   made 

(c)  Pending  the  assumption  by  the  Au- 
thority of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Agency,  the  Agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected. In  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  fully 
U:>  cixiperale  with  and  assist  the  Authorlly. 
the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission and  the  Washington  Suburban  Tran- 
sit Commission  In  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  extensions,  new  lines  and  related  fa- 
cilities required  to  expand  the  basic  system 
authorized  by  the  National  Capital  Tran.s- 
portatlon  Act  of  1966  lnt*j  a  regional  system, 
but.  pending  such  transfer  of  Junctions  and 
duties,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
Ui  Impair  the  performance  by  the  Agency  cvf 
the  functions  and  dutlee  Imposed  by  the  Na- 
tlorml    Capital    Transportation    Act    of    1965 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  specified  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Agency  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  planning,  en- 
gineering and  such  other  services  for  the 
.Authority,  as  the  Authority  may  request,  or 
to  obtain  such  services  by  contract,  but  all 
such  assistance  and  services  shall  be  rendered 
In  accordance  with  policy  determinations 
made  by  the  Authority  and  shall  be  advisory 
only 

le)  Amounts  received  by  the  Agency  from 
the  .Authority  as  provided  In  subsection  (di 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Agency  In  performing  services 
for  the  Authority 

Sic  4  The  United  States  District  Courts 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction,  concurrent 
with  the  Courts  of  Maryland  and  Vlrglnl.i 
of  all  actions  brought  by  or  against  the  A  :- 
thorlty  and  tf)  enforce  subpoenas  Issued  pn-- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  III.  Any 
such  action  Initiated  In  a  State  court  sha'.! 
he  removable  to  the  appnipriate  Unltetl 
States  District  Court  In  the  manner  provided 
by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1948.  as  amended  (28 
USC   1446). 

Sec  6  (a)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bla  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  Tlt;e 
III  of  this  Act  are  hereby  amended  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  eliminate  such  Inconsistencies  and  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Title 
III  and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  and  all  re- 
organization plans  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  amended  and  made  applicable  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  .^ct 
and  Title  III 

lb)  Section  203  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86 
669.  74  Stat  537 1 .  as  amended  by  Section  7 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-173,  79  Stat.  666)  :s 
hereby  repealed 

Sir  6(a)  The  right  to  alter  amend  r 
repeal   this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved 

lb)  The  .Authority  shall  submit  to  O".- 
gress  and  the  President  copies  of  all  ancu  i'. 
and  special  reports  made  to  the  Governors 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  or  the  legislatures  of  the  compact- 
ing States 

(c)  The  President  and  the  Congress  or  any 
committee    thereof    shall    have    the    right   to 
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require  the  disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such 
information  by  the  Authority  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate.  Further. '  the  President 
and  Congress  or  any  of  Its  committees  shall 
hrtve  access  to  all  books,  records  and  papers 
of  the  Authority  as  well  as  the  right  of  In- 
spection of  any  facility  used,  owned,  leased, 
regulated  or  under  the  control  of  said  Au- 
thority. 

id  I  In  carrying  out  the  audits  provided 
for  In  section  70(b)  of  the  Compact  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary  to  faclll- 
t.tte  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
agents,  and  custodians. 

And  to  amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  read : 
Whereas  Congress  heretofore  has  de- 
clared In  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-669.  74  Stat 
5371  and  In  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-173,  79 
Stat.  663  I  that  a  coordinated  system  of  rail 
rapid  transit,  bus  transportation  service, 
and  highways  Is  es.s«-iillal  In  the  National 
Capital  region  for  the  satisfactory  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods,  the  alleviation  of 
present  and  future  trafflc  congestion,  the 
economic  welfare  and  vitality  of  all  parts  of 
the  region,  the  effective  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  Government 
located  within  the  region,  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  the  region,  the 
comfort  and  cnyenlence  of  the  residents 
and  visitors  to  the  region,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  bci^uty  and  dignity  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  that  such  a  system  should 
be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Federal, 
Stdte,  and  local  governments  of  the  National 
Capital  region,  with  the  costs  of  the  neces- 
sary f.Hcllltles  financed,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
persons  using  or  benefiting  from  such  fa- 
cilities and  the  remaining  costs  shared  equi- 
tably among  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments; 

"Whereas  in  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
Congrese,  in  title  in  of  the  National  Capital 
Tran.Kportatlon  Act  of  1960,  authorized  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Cixnmon wealth  of 
Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  to  ne- 
gotiate a  compact  for  the  establishment  of 
an  organization,  empowered,  Inter  alia,  to 
provide  regional  transportation  facilities; 

"Whereas.  It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  mass  transit  plan  authorized  by 
the  compact  and  this  Act  shall  conform  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  and 
the  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Capital  region  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
Public  Ijiw  83-592,  66  Stat  781);  and 
Whe-eas.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  a  representative  of  the  United 
Stales  appointed  by  the  President,  have  ne- 
gotiated such  a  compact,  known  as  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority Compact,  which  amends  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regula- 
tion Compact,  heretofore  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  (Public  Law  86-794.  74  Stat. 
1031,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-767,  76 
Stat  764),  by  adding  thereto  a  title  in  and 
said  compact  has  been  enacted  by  Maryland 
(ch  869.  Acts  of  General  Assembly  1965) 
and  In  substantially  the  same  language  by 
Virginia  (ch.  2,  1966  Acts  of  Assembly)  • 
Now.  therefore." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  S.  3488 
Is  the  bill  to  create  an  interstate  author- 
ity to  build  and  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  rapid  mass  transit  system  for 
iJie  Washington  metropolitan  area.  This 
Dill  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 


ate on  August  25.  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  Friday,  October  7,  with  a 
number  of  amendments  made  necessary 
by  typographical  errors  in  the  Senate - 
passed  bill. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  and  the  House- 
passed  bill  are  Identical  except  for  these 
typographical  changes.  Therefore,  in  a 
moment,  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  House  amendments,  thereby  com- 
pleting congressional  action  on  the  com- 
pact and  sending  It  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

First,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy,  help,  and  industry  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Senator  Hruska]  so  generouly  contri- 
buted to  the  Senate  consideration  of  this 
bill.  As  a  member  of  the  special  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  appointed  to  consider 
the  compact.  Senator  Hruska's  insights. 
energy,  and  cooperation  greatly  aided 
and  facilitated  Senate  action  on  this  bill. 
As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and 
as  a  representative  of  a  State  which  has  a 
vital  interest  In  the  success  of  this  com- 
pact, I  want  to  express  special  thanks  to 
Senator  Hruska  for  his  help  and  his 
wisdom  In  our  proceedings  on  this 
compact. 

The  significance  of  this  legislation  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  The  transit  sys- 
tem made  possible  by  this  bill  is  only 
the  second  all-new  city  transit  network 
created  In  the  United  States  In  almost 
60  years.  It  will  be  the  object  of  Intense 
scrutiny  by  urban  planners  and  trans- 
portation specialists  all  across  the  coun- 
try. What  we  do  here  in  Washington 
with  our  subway  system  will  certainly 
significantly  influence  the  entire  course 
of  urban  mass  transit  planning  across  the 
entire  United  States,  and,  indeed,  per- 
haps throughout  the  world. 

This  transit  system  is  a  desperately 
needed  and  long-overdue  addition  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  transpor- 
tation system.  We  must  surely  continue 
to  build  the  highways  we  need  to  ac- 
commodate quickly  and  safely  the  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  autos  in  this  coun- 
try. But  we  have  ignored  mass  rapid 
transit  systems  for  our  cities  tragically 
too  long.  We  now  face  the  very  real 
possibility — and  some  of  our  cities  have 
already  nearly  done  it — of  having  to 
pave  over  much  of  our  entire  city  areas. 
In  order  to  provide  enough  highways  just 
to  get  people  to  and  from  work. 

The  Washington  subway  will  prove 
that  a  city  can  live  with  the  automobile 
without  Uvlng  for  it.  The  Washington 
subway  system  will  prove  that  in  an  era 
in  which  we  are  willing  and  able  to  pay 
to  send  men  safely  to  the  moon,  we  can 
And  a  way  to  get  them  safely,  and 
quickly,  and  Inexpensively,  across  town. 
This  ccmipact  legislation  will  make 
possible  the  rapid  transportation  system 
Washington  badly  needs.  Washington 
does  not  end  at  the  District  line.  The 
interests  and  futures  of  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbs  are  inseparably  tied 
to  interests  and  future  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  residents  of  the 
Washington  suburbs  need  the  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. And  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  need  the  business 
brought  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by 


the  suburbanites  and  the  job  opportuni- 
ties which  exist  in  the  suburbs. 

No  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  In 
or  out  of  downtown  Washington  at  rush 
hour  would  question  whether  we  need  an 
alternative  to  highway  travel  throughout 
the  Washington  area.  And  for  the  manv 
city  dwellers  who  have  no  cars,  even  an 
empty  highway  is  a  road  of  despair  when 
the  jobs  are  in  the  suburbs. 

The  25-mile  District  of  Columbia  por- 
tion of  the  subway  should  and  must  have 
the  top  construction  priority  under  the 
regional  compact.  But  the  design  and 
integration  of  the  best  regional  system 
possible  must  proceed  simultaneously 
with  construction  of  the  area  system,  and 
construction  of  the  entire  regional  system 
must  be  undertaken  as  soon  and  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  expensive  the  system  will  be,  and 
the  more  desperate  the  need  will  become. 
The  fullest  cooperation  and  extraordi- 
nary hard  work  on  the  part  of  everyone 
associated  with  the  subway  project  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  acute  need  for 
regional  rapid  transit  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  This  compact  legislation 
provides  that  on  September  30,  1967,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  the  compact  creates  is  to  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  planning  and 
constructing  the  entire  transit  system. 
This  date  must  be  met  if  the  development 
and  financing  of  the  system  is  to  proceed 
on  schedule.  The  Congress  has  a  right 
to  expect  this  date  to  be  met.  The  Con- 
gress does  expect  it  to  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
transit  compact  today  is  a  proud  and  im- 
portant event  for  Washington.  This 
compact  joins  the  efforts  of  two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  meet  a 
severe  local  problem  at  the  local  level. 
It  is  thus  both  an  important  exercise  in 
responsible  federalism  and  a  long  overdue 
respon.<;e  to  the  urgent  transportation 
cri.sis  facing  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Statement  by  Senator  Robertson 
I  am  delighted  that,  after  many  years  of 
work  on  my  part  and  on  the  part  of  many 
others,  we  Anally  have  an  Interstate  author- 
ity created  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  sovereign 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  will 
provide  the  mechanism  to  build  and  provide 
for  the  operation  of  a  rapid  mass  transit 
system  for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

I  first  began  work  on  this  important  proj- 
ect many  years  ago.  The  bill  which  we  ratify 
today  was  Introduced  by  myself,  together 
with  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  |Mr.  Bted],  and  Senators  Brewsteb 
and  Ttdings  of  Maryland.  I  think  this  rep- 
resents a  culmination  of  many  vears  of 
effort. 

Mass  rapid  transit  has  too  long  been  Ig- 
nored for  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States.  The  compact  which  we  ratify  today 
will  one  day  provide  the  means  for  rapid 
transportaUon  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  'Washing- 
ton and  work  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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I  coo(pr»tuUte  the  Senate  oa  !l«  action 
tocUy.  and  I  bc>pe  'Jhat  Uie  Seriate  wUl  con- 
cur In  '.be  uneiidmenU  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
r«aentat!vea  and  pass  S    3488    u  unendad 

Mr     BKEWSTEH       Mr     President.    I 

want  to  thauic  yuu  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  support  jf  S  3488.  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  cooperate  witii  the  States  of  May- 
land  ar.d  Vi.^nmia  In  creating  a  W^^h- 
Ington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  .^.u- 
thorlty 

A  portion  of  thi.s  legislation  Is  before 
Congress  because  Washington — without 
home  rule — must  rely  on  us  to  act  as  Its 
town  council  The  .secnnd  purpose  of 
thla  bill  Is  to  i?rant  congressional  cxm- 
sent  to  the  Interstate  compact  whlc^  Is 
required  by  the  Constitution  AnoUier 
purpose  IS  to  transfer  authority  for  he 
mass  transit  sys'.em  from  a  Federal 
agency  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Agency  to  a  local  one — the  Transit 
Authority 

President  Johnson.  In  his  letter  of  June 
9,  1966.  to  the  Senate  and  House,  [xjln'.ed 
to  the  principal  Issue,  and  I  quote — 

The  economic  well-being  of  this  region  — 
and  the  efBcli»nt  functioning  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  l»eif — <lepend  more  and  more  each  year 
oa  adequate  nukan  trajuporatlon  facllltlea 
No  system  j!  freeways,  no  matter  how  ex- 
t«nalve  or  well  planned,  can  suffice  much 
longer 

I  believe  it  Is  significant  that  this  leuls- 
lation  is  cosponsored  by  all  four  Sen- 
ators who  represent  portions  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  'The 
compact  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  State  LeglAlaturea  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia 

This  legislation  Is  clearly  recognized  to 
be  an  essential  step  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  transportation  net- 
work for  the  National  Capital  region 

I  urge  iUs  passage 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  amend- 
ments and  ratify  the  compact. 

This  will  mean  much  to  the  State.?  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  This  area  must  have 
a  rapid  nm.ss  tran.sportatlon  system,  ind 
this  legislation  will  provide  the  be»:Ln- 
nlng. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  I  irove 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


AIDS  HE.\LTT£   PROGRAM  IN 

VrfTTNAM 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  the  day- 
to-day  horrors  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
have  becom.e  painfully  familiar  to  us 
through  the  press  and  televLslon  cover- 
age of  that  bitter  and  bloody  struggle 
The  conscience  of  the  Nation  has  fre- 
quently been  stirred  to  Indignation  by 
the  sight  of  wounded  smd  mutilated  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  war.  and  I  have 
received  many  inquiries  from  concerned 
oonatltuents  anxious  to  linow  what  the 
UjB.  Qovemment  is  doing  to  alleviate 
tbe  suffering  of  the  civilian  population 
in  Vietnam  caught  as  they  are  in  tl^ie 
crosBflre  of  two  mighty  forces. 

Daring  the  last  3  years  there  has  been 
another    buildup    alongside    the    much 


publicized  military  buildup  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  and  publicity 
which  I  think  it  deserves  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  medical  program  supported  by 
tfie  U  S  Ooveniinent  Lliiough  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  which 
under  the  dynamic  and  imaginative 
leadersiup  of  MaJ.  Qen  James  W  Hum- 
phreys. MX) ,  on  loan  from  the  Air  Force. 
Is  devoted  to  tiie  care  of  the  wounded 
and  sicit  civilians  of  Vietnam  Tins  pro- 
gram Is  revolutionizing  patient  care  In 
Vietnam,  and  It  has  developed  with 
astonishing  speed  I  cite  in  round 
figures: 

The  cost  of  the  program  In  fiscal  year 
1965  was  $5  nulllon.  fiscal  year  1966.  $21 
million;  fiscal  year  1967,  $45  million 

Two  years  ago  we  had  merely  three 
teams  of  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  field 
and  today  we  have  42  These  teams 
cover  almost  every  province  In  the  coun- 
try. In  tills  program  the  United  States 
Is  not  standing  alone.  Our  allies  among 
the  other  free  world  nations  have  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  and  have  shown  their 
sympathy  for  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  by  con- 
tributing medical  personnel. 

So  far.  9  countries  have  contributed  17 
teams     They  are. 

Australia . .. ......  3 

New  Zealand ....... ... » 1 

Switzerland    . 1 

Spain   1 

Great   Britain .. «..   1 

Korea . ............  6 

Phillpplnea 4 

Iran . — .....  1 

Republic  of  China 1 

These  countries  have  contributed  51 
doctors.  89  nurses,  and  38  technicians. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
contributed  a  hospital  ship.  In  addition 
to  these  teams,  there  are  four  U5  spe- 
aalty  teams  and  21  military  teams  on 
loan  to  and  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  the  US/AID  Health  Division  In 
Saigon  The  grand  total  of  non-Vlet- 
naniese  health  personnel  working  with 
AID  is  well  over  700  and  of  thase  more 
than  200  are  M  D  s. 

UOSPTTAL  SrN OVATION 

Most  of  the  health  facilities  In  Viet- 
nam were  constructed  in  the  late  19lh 
century  by  the  French  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  although  they  may  have  been 
adequate  when  constructed,  the  advance 
of  medical  science  has  overtaken  them 
Most  are  short  of  electricity,  water,  and 
sewage  disposal.  Li  order  that  our  doc- 
tors and  nurses  may  work  to  maximum 
efficiency,  the  health  facilities  in  Vietnam 
mu^t  be  brought  up  to  date  Due  to  the 
war  and  the  stat*'  of  the  Vietnami»e 
economy,  very  little  advancement  has 
been  possible  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  to  renovate  their  hospi- 
tals AID  2  years  ago  completed  the  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  26  surgical 
suites  throughout  the  country'  Also  2 
years  ago  plans  were  developed  for  the 
renovation  of  15  province  hospitals  This 
program  has  had  to  be  cut  back  to  10  due 
to  rising  costs,  but  it  Is  rapidly  nearing 
completion  at  a  cost  of  $10  million  Plans 
are  being  developed  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion ot  a  further  10  hospitals  In  the  Im- 


mediate future.  At  the  same  time,  an 
arcliltects  and  engineers  survey  will  be 
conducted  of  all  the  health  facilities  In 
Vietnam  In  order  to  standardize  and  re- 
equip  all  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  m 
order  to  bring  them  jp  to  an  acceptable 
and  appropriate  standard  best  suited  to 
the  needs  and  conditions  prevailing  ki 
that  country. 

WTHABttrrATION    CTNTni 

In  a  war  situation  such  as  we  have  1:: 
Vietnam,  there  are  many  civilian  as  we.; 
as  military  war  casualties.  This  is  a  sad 
fact  of  life,  and  little  can  be  done  to  prt  - 
vent  It  in  a  war  with  no  frontiers  where 
the  enemy  mines  roads  and  uses  clvlUan.s 
as  screens  for  their  acts  of  terrorism 
And  where  the  innocent  are  frequently 
caught  In  the  heavy  crossfire  of  the  war- 
ring protagonists  Mindful  of  this  tragic 
situation,  particularly  with  re^'ard  l^.)  am- 
putees, the  National  Rehabilit<\tion  Cen- 
ter in  Saigon  has  received  truly  remark- 
able help  through  an  AID  contract  with 
the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  under  ll.e 
expert  advice  of  Dr  Howard  Rusk. 

By  using  the  most  modem  techniques 
and  materials  available,  the  center, 
which  formerly  could  produce  only  30 
artificial  limbs  a  month,  necessitating  a 
delay  to  the  patient  from  first  being  seen 
to  a  final  fitting  of  several  months,  can 
now  produce  almo.st  500  llk'ht.  modern, 
durable  plastic  limbs  each  month  wltii 
the  average  time  from  the  patient  beiv.c 
first  seen  to  actually  walking  out  reduced 
to  5  to  7  days 

Mr  President,  this  Is  a  very  heartenii.k' 
achievement.  Plans  liave  been  prepared 
to  extend  this  ser\ice  by  the  establls;.- 
ment  of  three  regional  centers  in  the 
next  few  months.  Forty  Vletname.sf. 
many  of  them  disabled  themselves,  have 
already  been  trained  for  this  work.  Sl.xty 
military  patients  paralyzed  as  the  result 
of  war  injuries  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  9  months  ago  for  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  training  !n 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  lead  more 
useful  lives  Many  of  these  men  are  now 
ready  to  return  to  their  families,  not  to 
be  a  burden  but  to  use  their  newly 
learned  skills  ani  In  many  cases  assume 
once  again  the  role  of  breadwinners  for 
their  families  and  lead  lives  of  dignity 
and  ser\ice  Mr.  President,  these  are 
positive  and  potent  programs. 

PTTBUC    HEAI.TH 

In  Vietnam  epidemics  of  cholera 
plague,  typhoid,  and  malaria  are  not  u:.- 
common  and  the  chances  of  their  occur- 
rence are  Increased  by  the  prevailing 
state  of  war  Extensive  public  health 
measures  are  t>elng  undertaken  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
There  has  been  In  the  past  a  very  s'lc- 
cessful  malaria  eradication  program.  In 
1965.  almost  one  million  houses  were 
sprayed.  While  it  Is  true  that  this  acti.- 
Ity  is  seriously  curtailed  due  to  acts  of 
terrori.sm  by  the  Vletcong.  as  soon  a* 
there  is  enough  security  to  allow  the 
spray  teams  to  function.  It  will  be  re- 
intrciduced  in  full  force. 

For  several  years  immunization  pro- 
){rams  against  cholera,  plague,  and  tv- 
phoid  have  been  supported  and  teams 
are  on  constant  alert  to  fly  anywhere  m 
the  country  where  outbreaks  threaten 


In  September  1966  a  pilot  project  of 
immunization  against  polio  was  made 
iwsstble  by  the  generous  donation  of 
.SHO.OOO  doses  of  polio  vaccine  from  the 
Government  of  Canada. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  AID  health 
branch,  the  mammoth  problem  of  gar- 
bage collection  in  Saigon  and  other 
urban  centers  is  coming  under  control. 

MEDICAL    EDUCATION 

All  of  the  foregoing  efforts  will  be 
wii^ted  if  we  cannot  help  the  Vietnamese 
t  1  train  their  own  personnel  to  eventu- 
ally be  free  of  the  need  for  foreign  medi- 
cal personnel.  Treating  the  sick  and 
injured  Is  only  part  of  the  problem.  The 
future  of  medical  practice  in  Vietnam 
di)es  not  depend  on  our  doctors  and 
nur.ses  currently  rendering  aid  to  Vlet- 
r.amese  patients  although  they  have  a 
v.iluable  role  to  play  in  passing  on  new 
skills  to  their  colleagues  on  an  individual 
biusis  and  incldently  learning  from  them. 
The  U.S.  AID  is  seeking  to  elevate  the 
.standard  of  training  for  doctors  and 
nurses  and  also  to  increase  the  nmnbers 
[inxiuced.  To  this  end.  a  basic  science 
building  for  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  has  been  constructed  and  will  be 
in  use  in  a  few  weeks.  This  $4  million 
project  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
equipped  schools  in  the  Far  East.  In 
order  to  supplement  the  Vietnamese 
faculty  of  medicine  which  is  only  25  per- 
cent up  to  strength,  a  contract  has  been 
signed  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  professors  and  lec- 
turers to  instruct  in  physiology  and 
anatomy  and  other  specallists  in  other 
disciplines  are  being  sought.  The  short- 
ace  of  professors  for  the  medical  school 
Is  due  to  the  division  of  the  University  of 
Hanoi  when  Vietnam  was  divided  Into 
North  and  South  by  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  Due  to  the  shortage  of 
faculty,  very  little  or  no  formal  post- 
graduate training  Is  available  for  yoimg 
medical  graduates  in  Vietnam.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  32  participants,  both  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  undergoing  advanced 
training  in  the  United  States.  They  will 
eventually  return  to  Vietnam  to  Impart 
their  skills  and  knowledge  to  others. 
Tliere  are  also  many  participants  In 
many  other  countries. 

Training  doctors  alone  will  not  cope 
witii  the  problem  since  they  need  other 
disciplines  to  assist  with  the  whole  care 
of  the  patient.  At  present  there  are  four 
nursing  schools,  two  of  which  have  been 
set  up  during  the  last  10  months.  It  is 
planned  to  support  a  total  of  8  nursing 
schools  by  1968  which  will  graduate  600 
nurses  annually,  an  increase  of  100 
percent. 

Other  auxiliary  staff  are  also  urgently 
needed.  Twenty-two  anesthetists  using 
modem  imcompllcated  apparatus  have 
recently  been  graduated  and  a  further 
class  is  in  training.  Plans  are  being 
drawn  up  to  develop  and  expand  courses 
to  train  laboratory  and  X-ray  tech- 
nicians. 

In  this  brief  outline.  I  hope  that  I  have 
been  able  to  Indicate  at  least  some  of  the 
irreat  concern  felt  by  the  DJ3.  Govern- 
ment for  the  suffering  and  courageous 
people  of  Vietnam.  Naturally  such  a 
large  and  complex  program  is  not  with- 


out Its  problems  and  there  have  from 
time  to  time  been  shortages  of  drugs 
and  supplies.  The  AID  mission  is  taking 
vigorous  steps  to  minimize  these  dif- 
ficulties. Prom  time  to  time  critical 
articles  appear  In  the  press  about  condi- 
tions In  some  of  the  hospitals  In  Vietnam. 
Substandard  conditions  when  compared 
with  hospitals  In  the  United  States  are 
widespread.  However,  these  criticisms 
take  a  very  short  term  view,  and  I  am 
assured  by  medical  experts  that  the  ad- 
vance In  In-patlent  care  in  Vietnam  over 
the  last  3  years  has  been  truly  amazing. 
This  year,  more  than  2  million  patients 
win  be  treated  by  United  States  and  free 
world  teams. 

Medical  aid  is  available  to  Vietnamese 
civilians  on  a  scale  and  sophistication 
never  before  seen  in  the  country. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  comprehensive  and 
excellent  medical  aid  program  which  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  are  bringing  to  that 
war-torn  country  in  a  spirit  of  compas- 
sion for  the  suffering  of  her  people  in 
their  bitter  struggles  against  the  evil 
forces  of  commimlsm. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  In  Vietnam  gives  us  very  serious 
reasons  to  pause  and  review  the  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  we  have  had  so  many 
diversions  with  other  matters  diu-ing 
this  session  that  we  have  given  this  war 
relatively  low  priority  In  our  debates  and 
discussions.  It  is  time  that  we  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  the  realities. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  im- 
pressed and  almost  appalled  by  the  fact 
that  a  nation  of  this  kind  has  been  able 
to  tie  us  down  as  It  has,  and  that  It  ap- 
parently will  continue  to  do  so,  even 
though  It  has  very  little  industry  and  no 
semblance  of  a  modem  war  machine  in 
the  sense  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

We  flfld  ourselves  tied  down  and  forced 
to  commit  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
our  military  manpower  and  resources  to 
repel  the  aggression  of  this  small,  non- 
Industrial  and  third-rate  nation  with  a 
population  of  about  17  million. 

That  nation  has  virtually  no  air  pow- 
er; It  has  a  very  insignificant  indus- 
trial capacity;  and  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  Its  Inhabitants  is  somewhere 
aroimd  $150  a  year. 

It  is  true  It  receives  very  substantial 
aid  from  two  Communist  world  powers, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  Is  carrying  most 
of  the  load  as  far  as  fighting  the  war  is 
concerned. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  repeated  over- 
tures which  our  President  has  made  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  an  honorable  diplo- 
matic settlement  at  the  conference 
table  have  been  Just  as  repeatedly 
scorned  and  rejected. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  face  the  cold-and- 
hard  fact  that  our  Communist  adver- 
saries have  not  shown  the  slightest  in- 
terest to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Our  ef- 
forts to  negotiate,  which  in  number  and 
sliMxrlty  are  probably  without  parallel 
In  history,  h*TB  •vailed  nothing.   There- 
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fore,  it  becomes  Increasingly  important 
that  all  Americans,  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, fully  realize  the  growing  "big- 
ness" of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  its  very  serious  implications  for  our 
present  and  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
have  been  very  close  to  the  progress  and 
escalation  of  the  war  and  to  the  demands 
and  requirements  which  it  has  imposed 
upon  us  and  our  military  forces.  There- 
fore, I  speak  as  one  who  has  been  re- 
peatedly and  constantly  exposed  to  the 
facts  with  respect  to  our  military  build- 
up and  effort. 

Despite  the  fact  that  North  Vietnam 
is  an  underdeveloped  countrj',  with  no 
navy  or  air  force  worthy  of  the  name  the 
grim  shadows  of  this  war  are  falling 
upon  more  and  more  American  homes 
and  are  impacting  with  increasing  seri- 
ousness upon  many  important  segments 
of  our  economy  and  social  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  compelled  to  sug- 
gest that  with  the  exception  of  our  men 
in  uniform,  and  with  the  exception  of 
their  families  and  immediate  friends  and 
associates,  the  rest  of  us  really  have  not 
felt  and  are  not  feeling  this  war.  This 
is  one  reason  the  Nation  as  a  whole  does 
not  realize  the  grimness  and  seriousness 
of  It,  and  the  serious  situation  we  face. 
The  end  Is  not  now  In  sight.  Barring 
an  unexpected  turn  of  events.  It  appears 
that  we  will  have  at  least  500,000  mili- 
tary personnel  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1967.  One  high  ranking  and 
greatly  respected  general  is  reputed  to 
have  forecasted  that  there  may  be  a 
requirement  for  at  least  750,000  Amer- 
ican troops.  It  is  estimated  by  our  In- 
formed and  knowledgeable  military  offi- 
cials that  more  than  5.000  American 
boys  will  lose  their  lives  in  combat  next 
year.  I  think  that  is  a  conservative 
figure. 

In  short,  this  Is  by  no  means  a  little 
war  by  any  standard  or  definition.  It 
already  ranks  in  size  with  the  Korean 
war,  during  which  the  maximum  Amer- 
ican commitment,  both  on  the  land  and 
offshore,  at  any  one  time  was  about 
475,000  men. 

The  Increasing  seriousness  of  the  war 
and  the  impact  of  Its  demands  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  trend  of  draft  calls.  The 
September  draft  call  was  increased  from 
31,300  to  37.300.  The  October  call  orig- 
inally set  at  46,000,  was  boosted  to 
49,200.  The  call  for  November  was  orig- 
inally 43,700,  and  has  now  been  reduced 
to  37,600. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  November 
call  has  been  reduced.  I  believe  the  rea- 
son was  an  unexpected  increase  In 
enlistments  and  re-enlistments.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  taking  a  lesser 
number  of  men  into  the  military  services. 
These  figures  only  partially  Illustrate 
the  magnitude  of  our  manpower  prob- 
lems. The  draft  standards  have  been 
lowered  so  as  to  require  the  taking  of 
former  rejectees  instead  of  the  higher 
qualified  people  that  the  services  desire. 
As  an  example,  effective  October  1,  1966, 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  25 
percent  of  the  men  accepted  by  the  Army 
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must  be  from  the  group  previously  con- 
sidered 'mquailflpd  for  mUiUr>-  senlce 
In  addition,  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  now  authorized  local  draft  boards 
to  draft,  men  over  the  age  nf  l!6  If  their 
quota-s  cannot  othen*'lse  be  filled. 

Optimistic  assertions  and  rosy  general- 
ities cannot  obscure  entirely  the  many 
problem.^  which  Wf  have  faced  and  con- 
tinue to  face  In  waning  the  war  and  pro- 
viding tl  f  r.ecessary  manpower,  weatona. 
equipment,  and  materiel  Many  of  theae 
problem.s  nave  arusen  because  we  have 
continued  to  Ji^rate  for  too  long  a  time 
under  peacetime  military  programs  and 
have  made  pla:us  and  talLen  action  on  a 
piecemeal  ba.si.s.  and  then  only  when  the 
cold  ar.d  hard  facts  made  further  delay 
Impossib.e.  Mr  President.  that  Is 
spelled    -^l-e-c-e-m-e-a-l'  basis. 

We  can  no  longer  operate  on  this  basis 
We  must  act  promptly  to  remove  any  un- 
certainty about  either  our  capabilities  or 
our  determination  We  must  prepare 
for  the  long  pui»  oi  Vietnam,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  whatever  Ls  necessary  to 
insure  that  we  are  reasonably  well  pre- 
pared to  meet  other  contingencies  which 
may  arise  I  do  not  think  we  CAn  abso- 
lutely meet  all  i>f  our  ma-'iy  commit- 
ments around  the  world  In  short,  we 
must  abandon  the  piecemeal  planiing 
which  has  ham;x'red  our  mlllUry  efforts. 
We  must  buckl'-  down,  face  up  to  r'-all- 
tles.  and  do  the  long-range  planning  In 
manpower,  financing,  procurement  and 
military  operations  which  Is  so  vital  and 
essential  to  a  war-winning  capability 
That  is  what  It  is  going  to  take:  a  v/ar- 
wlnnlng  capability  We  liave  not  faced 
up  to  that  fact  yet. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  make  the  as- 
sertion that  we  have  planned  tnis  war 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  lightly  The  facts 
establish  that  in  many  cases  this  Ls  all 
too  true 

It  Ls  certainly  true  In  the  area  of  fund- 
ing FUxjuests  to  the  Congress  for  the 
money  needed  to  finance  the  war  have 
been  deferred  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment— almost  as  if  our  planners  v;ere 
postponing  necessary  action  as  lonj:  as 
possible  In  the  vain  hope  that  the  "ery 
manifest  problems  would,  by  some  mira- 
cle, disappear  For  e.xample,  even  \.lth 
the  requirements  of  escalation  staring  us 
In  the  face,  the  Congress  was  told  as  late 
as  July  of  last  year  that  the  fi-scal  year 
1866  budget  request  covered  all  the 
funds  whlcli  were  then  fore.seen  to  be 
needed  by  the  military  forces  It  was 
not  until  Secretary  McNamara  rvturned 
from  his  trip  to  Vietnam  that  we  were 
informed  that  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation wijuld  be  Inevitable  Even  so, 
despite  an  open  invitation  by  the  Con- 
gress, defense  authorities  then  refused 
to  present  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  ac- 
tual requL'ements  which  had  been  gen- 
erated as  a  result  of  the  hostilities  The 
matter  was  delayed  until  January  of  this 
year  and  we  were  then  presented  with  a 
siipplementai  request  for  $12  7  billion 

Mr.  President,  the  expanded  require- 
ments of  the  war  were  certainly  known 
They  were  announced  in  July  of  last  year 
Surely  they  were  known  for  some  time 
before  then  Yet.  Mr  President,  we 
were  here  until  October  15  and  no  real 
coat  estimates  were  given  to  us,  even  for 


our  Information  We  had  no  chance 
either  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  fi- 
nancial needs  or  to  appropriate  the  funds 
which  were  required. 

If  for  no  other  reason — and  there  are 
many  other  reasons — the  business  and 
manufacturing  world  Is  entitled  to  some 
kind  of  advance  information  about  needs 
which  are  known,  m  order  to  give  them 
a  better  opportunity  to  meet  and  fill  the 
orders  when  they  receive  them. 

The  same  situation  exists  this  year. 
Fiscal  planning  was  based  upon  the  arbi- 
trary assumption  that  the  war  would 
end  by  July  1.  1967.  Fortunately,  this 
unrealistic  asstmipUon  apparently  has 
now  been  abandoned  However,  the  fact 
remaais  that  the  fiscal  year  1967  defen.se 
budget  Is  clearly  inadequate  In  the  face 
of  our  clear  and  growing  needs  Despite 
this.  Congress  has  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  defense  officials  even  a  ball 
jjark  estimate  either  of  the  current  rate 
of  spending  for  the  war  or  what  the 
fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  request 
will  be.  It  Ls  all  too  clear  that,  under  this 
piecemeal  planning,  we  will  be  faced  with 
a  supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year 
1967  of  from  $12  to  $15  billion  early  next 
year. 

Personally.  I  think  these  are  the  mini- 
mum figures,  the  lowest  reasonable  esti- 
mate which  can  be  given  Funds  for  re- 
placements to  take  care  of  the  shortages, 
attrition  and  losses  could  add  $2  billion 
to  $3  billion  to  the  figure  I  mentioned 
I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  the  fig- 
ure of  12  bUllon  a  month  as  the  cost  of 
the  war  is  too  low,  and  that  the  $15  bil- 
lion which  I  suggest  as  the  amount  of  the 
.supplemental  request  for  early  next  year 
Is  too  low,  that  It  could  run  around  $17 
billion,  or  even  above  that,  easily 

In  the  manpower  field,  we  also  see  the 
unhappy  results  of  piecemeal  planning 
Serious  problems  in  thLs  area  arose  early 
in  the  game  because  of  our  failure  to  call 
reserve  forces  as  was  contemplated  by 
Army  contingency  planning  and  as  was 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  at  least  three  separate  occasions, 
commencing  In  July  1965 

The  failure  to  call  Reserves  had  sev- 
eral very  serious  consequences  Units 
requested  by  General  Westmoreland — 
particularly  specialized  units  in  the  com- 
bat support  and  service  support  fields — 
were  not  furnLshed  within  the  time 
frame  desired  by  him  Units  In  the 
United  States  were  levied  ujwn  heavily 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Vietnam 
with  a  resulting  reduction  in  their  com- 
bat readiness  It  became  necessary  to 
convert  combat  divisions  In  the  United 
States  Into  training  divisions  in  order  to 
train  raw  recruits  In  essential  military 
skUls 

Mr  President,  we  can  be  thankful  that 
at  least  a  maji.jr  pait  of  those  rrltlca! 
days  are  past,  and  that  time  saved  us 
But  we  were  forced  to  take  four  of  our 
combHi  divisions,  which  were  thought  to 
be  as  fine.  If  not  the  finest  In  the  world. 
and  tear  them  to  pieces  ab<>ut  a  yi^ar  a«o 
We  made  trainiiuc  divisions  out  of  them 
by  bringing  in  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
manpower  as  raw  recruits  from  the  field 
Time  has  saved  us,  as  I  say.  and  one  of 
these  divisions-  the  4th  Infantry-  l.s 
b«hck  up  to  Its  former  standard? 


It  even  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
many  thousands  of  hard  skilled  Army 
personnel  from  our  forct^s  in  Europt 
This  had  the  eflect  of  reducing  the  com- 
bat readiness  and  effectiveness  of  thtst- 
forces  for  maiiy  months. 

Mr.  President,  it  can  also  be  said  as  a 
certain,  general  fact,  as  to  personnel,  that 
many,  many  of  the  very  finest  men  we 
have — officers,  enlisted  men.  and  non- 
commissioned officers — have  been  with- 
drawn from  units  that  have  not  gone  to 
Vietnam,  and  have  been  sent  as  replace- 
ments thus  creating  an  obvious  tempo- 
rary weakness  left  In  the  units  remaining 
behind 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  manpower  prob- 
lems are  far  from  being  behind  us.  Thi.s 
is  Indicated  by  the  recent  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  the  draft  which  I  have 
already  described  It  Is  evidenced  also 
by  the  continuing  necessity  to  levy  upon 
at  least  three  Army  divisions  In  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  manpower 
for  Vietnam  As  a  result,  these  divi- 
sions—and I  name  them — the  5th  In- 
fantry at  Fort  Carson.  Colo.,  and  the  1st 
and  2d  Armored  at  Port  Hood.  Tex  - 
have  not  yet  been  rebuilt  to  a  combat- 
ready  status  That  Is  because  of  with- 
drawing so  many  of  these  key  men 

Thus,  when  we  estimate  or  project  th.e 
number  of  men  we  will  send  to  South 
Vietnam,  it  Is  always  necessary  to  modify 
the  estimate  or  projection  by  a  very  Im- 
portant and  significant  "If."  This  "if" 
is  tied  in  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  trained  men  will  be  available  in  the 
requisite  number  without  either  partial 
mobilization  or  drawing  down  further 
upon  our  forces  in  Europe,  or  both 

Fortimately,  Congress,  In  passing  the 
fiscal  year  1967  Defense  Approprlatioii 
Act.  has  given  the  President  the  author- 
ity he  needs  to  call  to  active  duty  tii( 
specialized  reserve  units  needed  In  south- 
east Asia  and  to  call  the  trained  reserves 
which  are  needed  to  round  out  actr.e 
Army  combat  units  and,  thus,  get  them 
up  to  an  acceptable  level  of  combat  readi- 
ness. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
will  use  this  authority  If  It  Is  necessarvv 
as  I  think  It  Is.  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  current  manpower  squeeze  I  am  en- 
couraged In  this  connection  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
believes  that  the  use  of  this  authority 
Is  desirable 

The  manpower  problem  has  also  evi- 
denced luself  In  the  growing  and  service- 
wide  shortage  of  aircraft  pilots.  This 
shortage  stems  partially  from  the  fact 
that.  In  large  measure,  our  pre.<;ent  pilot 
training  is  based  upon  peacetime  pro- 
grams which  were  Inadequate  to  becir. 
with  The  added  attrition  of  pilots  which 
has  resulted  from  wartime  operations  h,i.< 
Increased  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
greatly 

As  a  result  of  the  pilot  shortage,  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  acting  under  a 
special  law,  only  recently  have  been 
forced  to  retain  cockpit  pilots  on  an  In- 
voluntary basis  by  extending  their  terms 
of  service  for  1  year 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  are 
also  plagued  with  pilot  shortages  and 
very  possibly  would  take  the  same  steps 
if  they  had  statutory  authority  to  do 
so     They  do  not  have  authority,  under 


present  law,  to  extend  terms  of  service 
as  do  the  Marine  and  Navy. 

Overcoming  these  shortages  Is  not  a 
simple  task.  It  requires  long  leadtimes, 
not  only  to  train  the  pUoLs,  but  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  training  facilities  and 
procure  the  requisite  equipment.  This 
demands  that  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion bt>  taken  .lust  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  that  the  peacetime  programs  be 
abandoned  and  replaced  with  programs 
which  are  realistic  and  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  wartime  requirements. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  thoughts  grow  up  out  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  developed  by  the  Prepar- 
edness Subcommittee.  In  testimony  from 
the  records,  and  from  the  most  reliable 
sources,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which 
was  given  under  oath  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  which  Is  documentary. 

The  shortage  of  pilots  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  our  manpower  problems.  There 
are  many  other  hard  and  critical  skills  In 
which  significant  shortages  exist  and 
which,  therefore,  present  serious  prob- 
lems to  our  military  services. 

I  refer  to  items  such  as  communica- 
tions specialists,  medical  personnel,  spe- 
cialists in  electronics,  and  other  special- 
ties which  require  a  long  period  of 
training. 

In  the  procurement  area,  we  here  have 
also  been  beset  wiin  problems  which  are 
almost  inevitable  mder  piecemeal  plan- 
mng  and  when  we  try  to  fight  a  shooting 
war  under  peacetime  programing.  The 
procurement  of  ammunition  and  air 
munitions  has.  until  recently,  been  too 
little  and  too  late  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  had  significant  problems  in   this 
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area. 

The  procurement  of  tactical  aircraft 
is  another  problem  area.  The  situation 
pinches  now  and,  because  of  the  long 
leadtimes  involved,  will  inevitably  be- 
come worse  before  it  gets  better.  The 
recently  announced  additive  procure- 
ment, which  was  almost  entirely  for  the 
Navy,  will  certainly  not  bo  of  material 
benefit  in  solving  the  problems  which 
the  Air  Force  confronts  In  this  field. 

Someone  may  ask,  'Who  could  tell 
how  many  planes  we  would  lose  or  that 
we  would  lose  so  many?"  The  answer  to 
that  question  is,  "Who  could  assume  we 
would  not  lose  some  planes?  Who  could 
assume  that  we  would  not  probably  lose 
a  good  many  planes?" 

We  had  an  Item  before  the  Armed 
Ser\ices  Committee  yesterday.  I  do  not 
say  this  In  a  critical  vein.  My  purpose 
IS  to  alert  the  country  and  arouse  addi- 
tional Interest  In  this  subject.  We  had 
an  item  for  reprograming  before  the 
Armed  Sorv  ices  Committee.  That  matter 
wa.s  pre.sided  over  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  IMr.  Ritssell].  Un- 
der the  pre.ssure  of  other  commitments. 
I  could  not  attend,  but  I  know  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony.  The  Navy 
^ed  and  was  given  permission  to  use 
money  m  the  current  t'.npropriatlon  bill 
'o  make  a  start  on  contracts  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  plane  from  the  one  -r-o- 
■ided  in  the  bill. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  Department 
^Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  was 
D&s^'d  on   an   assumption  that  combat 
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in  southeast  Asia  would  terminate  on 
June  30,  1967.  There  were  many  who 
questioned  the  soundness  of  the  budget 
being  based  on  such  an  arbitrary  as- 
sumption. 

An  example  of  how  unsound  this  as- 
sumption was  is  the  recent  action  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  I  have 
just  discussed  requesting  a  reprogram- 
ing of  funds  for  the  procurement  of  over 
200  additional  combat  aircraft  which  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Navy- 
forces  participating  In  the  southeast 
Asia  conflict.  These  aircraft  will  cost 
approximately  $400  million.  In  order 
to  award  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  these  aircraft  immediately,  and  this 
must  be  done  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
delivery  of  the  aircraft,  the  Department 
will  defer  awarding  contracts  for  vari- 
ous types  of  aircraft  for  which  funds 
were  included  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1967  which  has 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  President 
The  Department  of  Defense  will  request 
funds  in  the  supplemental  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  January  to  reinstate  these 
deferred  programs. 

The  point  involved  is  that  this  was 
not  an  extraordinary  request.  The  need 
Just  was  not  anticipated.  They  did  not 
look  forward  and  anticipate  these  mat- 
ters. The  Navy  had  no  money  in  the 
appropriation  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
item.  It  was  like  borrowing  in  anticipa- 
tion of  taxes  for  next  year. 

In  simimary,  the  entire  spectnmi  of 
logistical  support  for  our  fighting  forces 
must  receive  increased  attention  and 
more  orderly  and  realistic  planning.  In 
aU  too  many  Instances,  potential  short- 
ages which  could  have  become  critical 
have  been  averted  by  crash  programs  in 
both  procurement  and  distribution. 

Today's  press  reports  that  the  backlog 
of  shipping  in  South  Vietnam  Is  still  a 
very  serious  problem  despite  assurances 
earlier  this  year  that  the  situation  had 
been  corrected. 

I  recite  these  facts,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  critical,  but  to  emphasize 
the  very  vital  necessity  of  hardheaded 
and  realistic  procurement  programs  and 
practices  based  upon  potential  wartime 
needs  and  requirements  even  though  this 
might  necesslate  the  curtailment,  re- 
duction or  deferment  of  nondefense  pro- 
grams. 

These  authorization  bills  that  have 
been  tumbling  in  here  and  that  we  have 
been  passing  in  the  last  few  weeks,  with 
defense  matters  In  the  shape  they  are. 
conclusively  prove  that  our  thinking  is 
in  reverse.  We  do  not  give  first  place  to 
things  that  should  be  first  in  preparing 
for  the  hard,  severe,  and.  I  think,  long- 
lasting  war  that  we  are  In. 

All  of  us  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  plan- 
ning for  the  best  rather  than  the  worst 
possible  situation  when  fighting  a  war 
might  delay  or  defer  victory  or  even  put 
It  in  doubt. 

I  want  to  raise  another  point  that  I 
understand  is  a  serious  one.  There  are 
others  who  are  more  thoroughly  versed 
in  It.  One  might  raise  a  question  about 
the  reaction  of  other  coimtries  in  the 
world  as  they  watch  the  results  of  our 
activities  in  Vietnam  with  our  vast  ex- 


penditures of  $2  billion  a  month  in  this 
effort.  It  must  raise  questions  in  their 
mmds  as  to  our  effectiveness  and  ability 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Another  question  is  how  much  drain  It 
is  or  may  be  upon  our  economy  and  upon 
our  balance  of  payments.  I  think  if  we 
will  put  first  things  first,  there  'is  no 
doubt  what  we  must  do  moneywise. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  here 
He  has  heard  the  proof.  He  is  well- 
versed  In  that  subject. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  an  obsenation  or  a 
question,  or  whatever  the  Senator  may 
wish  to  say. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend,  with 
respect,  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  for  the  timely  and 
thought-provoking  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing today  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
We  have  just  passed  a  tax  bill  after 
discussing  many  matters  which  had  to 
do  with  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  But  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement,  and  I 
have  previously  read  comparable  figures 
in  the  newspapers,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
today  is  costing  this  country  something 
above  or  just  below  S2  billion  a  month 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  That 
Is  a  low  figure,  in  my  opinion 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  able  Senator  also,  he  states  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  country  In  the  world  has 
now  over  300.000  men  in  the  South  Viet- 
nam theater,  and  is  spending  some  $30 
billion  annually  in.  mortal  combat  with 
a  country  that  has  17  million  inhabi- 
tants, with  a  per  capita  income  of  around 
$150  a  year.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  his 
facts  correct.  Those  are  the  correct  ap- 
proximate figures. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  ask  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Military  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee:  We  hear  much 
about  the  Importance  of  the  image  of  the 
country  with  Its  world  neighbors,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  the  free 
world.  What  does  the  Senator  believe 
is  the  reaction,  not  only  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  the  fact  we 
are  spending  this  vast  sum  of  money  to 
achieve  the  results  we  and  they  know  are 
being  achieved? 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
believe  these  developments  will  r.ot  only 
cause  diplomatic  questioning  of  our  mil- 
itary strength,  but  also  questioning,  if  the 
war  continues  indefinitely  as  to  whether 
our  or  any  economy  can  continue  to  sup- 
port this  large  war  with  this  small  coun- 
try, to  achieve  these  results. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  raises  a  very  valid  question.  He 
and  I  are  not  referring  to  public  senti- 
ment In  other  countries — whether  a 
country  is  for  or  against  us  or  takes  a 
so-called  neutral  position.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  do  they,  in  their  judgment, 
think  of  us  as  we  drain  our  economy  to 
the  extent  we  are,  while  dragging  out  the 
war  and  being  ineffective,  so  far  as  bring- 
ing about  a  termination  of  the  war  is 
concerned.     Frankly.   I    think   we    are 
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leaving  a  bad  Impression  There  cer- 
tainly will  be  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
balaiice  of  paymenta.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  period,  as  I 
think  It  will.  Unless  we  step  up  the 
tempo,  the  course  we  are  following  will 
lead  to  the  gravest  consequences,  as  the 
Senator  knows 

B4r.  SYMINGTON  I  thanJt  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  President.  Inasmuch  as  It  refers. 
to  some  extent  and  \n  broad  fashion,  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
Just  been  speaklnii  about,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  end  of  hU  re- 
marks and  any  further  colloquy  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  an  article 
"Sterling  and  Stability:  Monetary  Offl- 
dala  Ask  Whether  Pound  Can  Continue 
u  a  Reserve  Currency.'  m  the  New  York 
Times  of  today.  October  13 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      With- 
out objection.  :t  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  MLisouxl  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  for  his  opln- 
Vona.  which  are  of  high  value  and  always 
have  weight  with  his  fellow  Senators. 

Mr  President  as  I  was  saying  we  must 
also  face  tlie  Krave  issues  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility Defense  cl>sLs  are  high  and  In- 
evitably will  grow  higher  We  are  aU 
aware  of  the  serious  problems  our  econ- 
omy faces  at  this  time  A  Ux  increase 
early  next  year  is  a  probability.  If  not  a 
certainty 

I  think  personally  it  is  a  certainly 
I  said  at  the  be^iiinning  of  the  year  that 
If  we  did  not  relegate  some  of  our  non- 
defense  spending  programs  to  the  rear, 
and  deemphasize  and  curtail  them,  we 
certainly  would  have  a  tax  Increase  I 
also  said  then  that  If  we  were  not  going 
to  curtail  these  other  programs,  we  ought 
to  put  the  tax  increase  on  at  the  begin- 
ning of  calendar  year  1966.  rather  than 
later 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts  of 
life  and  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  nondefense  spending,  which  will  be  at 
least  $55  billion  this  fiscal  year,  which 
will  permit  our  continued  economic  sup- 
port of  defense  commitments  without 
throwing  our  national  economy  com- 
pletely out  of  balance  t>?fen.se  costs 
must  be  met  Other  expenditures  can. 
at  least.  \x-  ad;u.5ted  temporarily  to  per- 
mit sound  employment  of  our  national 
resources.  The  paramount  Importance 
of  devoting  the  necessary  resources  to 
wlnrung  the  war  without  a  complete 
dislocation  of  our  economy  certainly  Jus- 
tifies a  deferral  of  segments  of  the  Great 
Society  program 

Only  the  slow  and  gradual  rate  of  our 
Involvt-ment  and  buildup  in  Vietnam, 
plus  the  fact  that  we  have  faced  a  rela- 
tively 'jn.sophlsticated  and  ineffectual 
enemy,  has  given  us  tlrne  and  prevented 
critical  shortages  from  developing  We 
were  fortunate  to  have  had  this  time  but 
future  Situations  may  require  a  much 
faster  support  and  buildup  We  should 
be  planning  and  producing  now  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  We  must  build  and 
maintain  the  military  power  which.  If 
additional  contingencies  should  develop, 
will  give  us  the  forces  to  meet  them  with 
such   might   as  may   be   required      The 


costs  of  maintaining  such  forces,  fully 
trained  and  equipped,  are  high,  but  we 
must  bear  these  costs  even  if  we  have 
to  sacrifice  or  postpone  some  of  our  non- 
defense  expenditures  and  social  pro- 
unms.  We  cannot  afford  to  Jeopardl/e 
our  national  security  and  freedom  by 
falling  to  face  up  to  the  clear  facts  which 
confront  us  _,     . 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr  President, 
that  the  military  demands  and  require- 
ments for  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  will 
place  substantial  additional  burdens 
upjn  us 

Yesterday  the  stock  market  went  up. 
Of  course,  we  are  always  glad  to  see  it 
go  up  We  are  told  it  went  up,  however, 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  of  an 
official  here  in  Washington  that  we  are 
not  gomg  to  have  controls  on  wages  and 
prices  at  any  time  soon. 

Let  us  not  be  too  certain  about  that. 
I  ani  not  predicting  that  we  will  have 
controls  I  do  not  know  enough  ab<iut 
It  to  make  a  poslUve  statement.  But  In 
spite  of  our  enormous  capacity,  this  mat- 
ter could  swiftly  swing  mto  a  situation 
where  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  alloca- 
Uon  of  materials  and  the  control  of  pro- 
duction; the  control,  even,  of  prices  as 
well  as  wages. 

That  Ls  another  Illustration  of  why  I 
say  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  kind  of 
war  we  are  In  the  seriousness  of  It.  and 
the  UnposslbUlty  of  getting  out  except 
by  a  great  deal  of  sacrifice  and  fighting 
We  do  not  realize  it  because  this  war 
has  not  yet  touched  enough  people 

The  additional  burdens  will  Include  In- 
creased manpower,  higher  costs,  additive 
funding  more  prcxurement.  and.  almost 
inevitably,  higher  taxes.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  they  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  .\inerlcan  pe..ple  If  and  when  this 
Is  done,  I  am  certain  that  patriotic 
Americans  will  unite  behind  the  war  ef- 
fort with  the  sanie  resolution,  deter- 
mination, and  patrloUsm  which  has  al- 
ways been  characteristic  of  all  of  us 

I  do  not  think  one  ought  to  speak  on 
this  subject  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
fine  flghUng  quallUes  and  the  very  high 
morale  of  our  men  In  South  Vietnam. 
These  men  have  been  carrying  on  some 
of  the  toughest,  dirtiest,  and  hardest 
fighting  that  American  soldiers  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  do.  The  re- 
ports I  have  received  indicate,  without 
exception,  that  the  morale  there  has 
been  very  high;  that  the  spirit  and  de- 
termination are  great;  and  that  the 
fighting  qualities  of  those  men  are 
superb 

This  shows,  again,  that  the  American 
soldier  when  trained  ar  i  properly  moti- 
vated Is  Uie  finest  flghtl.ig  man  In  the 
world  I  commend  them  and  salute 
them,  and  say  again  that  we  are  going  to 
back  them  to  the  limit. 

Mr  TIIUKMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ■" 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  He 
Ls  a  very  %-aluable  member  of  our  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  and  very  alert 
to  the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted 

Mr  THURMONT).  Mr  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  information  he  has 


brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senat*. 
I  am  sure  his  statement  will  be  enlight- 
ening not  only  to  Senators,  but  to  the 
.\mertcan  public. 

I  think  the  Senator,  though  not  spe- 
cifically pointing  them  out.  has  empha- 
sued  two  Important  p^nnts. 

One  Is  that  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient and  adequate  planning;  the  man- 
power need.s  have  not  been  anticipated , 
the  weapons  and  equipment  needs  have 
not  been  properly  anticipated;  there 
have  been  shortages;  tlie  Reserve  has  not 
received  proper  planning;  the  Reserve 
has  not  been  provided  with  proper  weap- 
ons and  equipment. 

In  my  opimon.  the  United  States  must 
maintain  the  strongest  Mibtary  Estab- 
lishment m  the  world.  We  mu.st  main- 
tain military  superiority.  I  tlilnk  the 
distinguished  Senator  brought  out  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
chance 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  fully  comprehend  that  persoiinel 
from  the  divisions  stationed  here  in  tl.e 
United  States,  to  defend  the  United 
States,  have  been  taken  away  from  tho.'^e 
divisions  because  they  were  needed  to 
fight  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  the  people  of  this  country  fully 
realize  that  weapons  and  equipment  ha\e 
been  taken  away  from  units  in  this  coun- 
try, to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  because  they 
were  needed  there 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  Jeopardizing  our 
own  Nation  when  we  do  not  provide  suf- 
ficient manpower  and  equipment  to 
maintain  the  necessary  defenses  In  this 
country,  as  well  as  to  fight  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  other  important  point  which  the 
Senator  touched  on  is  that  we  ought  to 
win  the  war  faster  We  have  not  gone 
all  out  to  win  the  war  a.s  yet 

I  wonder  whether  we  will  go  all  out 
to  win  It  bepii^  to  looks  as  if  we  are 
going  to  have  another  Korea,  and  if  we 
do  have  another  Korea,  I  predict  one  nf 
two  things.  We  will  either  have  to  keep 
thousands  of  troops  In  Vietnam  as  we 
are  now  doing  In  Korea  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  or  withdraw  our  troop? 
and  let  the  Communists  take  over. 

Mr  President.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  vital, 
essential,  and  necessary  that  we  have  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam,  that  we  win 
the  war  over  there 

I  believe  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 

we  will  avoid  another  war  in  the  future 

The  next  war  may  be  closer  to  home 

and  may  Jeopardize  our  own  people  to  a 

great  extent. 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  a 
betU^r  deal  They  are  entitled  to  kr.  iw 
that  the  American  people  are  back  of 
them  m  their  effort  to  win  the  war  I 
think  we  out:ht  to  win  it  so  that  those 
men  cari  come  home 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  to  send 
more  men  there  now.  We  now  have  ap- 
proximately 325,000  to  350,000  men.  .^t 
the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  400.000 
Next  year  It  might  be  500,000. 

.As  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said. 
someone  has  mentioned  today  that  the 
number  of  men  there  might  Increase  to 
600,000  or  700,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  alrpower  and 
seapower     over     there.     We     could    be 
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striking  vital  targets  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  not  been  striking  the  really  vital 
targets  there  with  our  air  and  sea  power. 
The  steel  mill  has  not  been  destroyed. 
The  sources  of  power  in  North  Vietnam 
have  not  been  destroyed.  The  sources  of 
fuel  supply  have  not  been  destroyed. 
Tlie  other  strategic  places  there  should 
be  destroyed. 

The  port  of  Haiphong  is  still  open. 
Enemy  supplies  are  coming  through  that 
port.  That  port  could  be  mined, 
bombed,  and  embargoed.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing such  action,  ships  arrive  there 
daily  carrying  wares,  goods,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  enemy. 

How  much  longer  will  this  continue? 
How  much  longer  will  American  ships 
stand  by  while  ships  of  other  countries 
arrive  there  with  supphes  and  weapons 
for  the  enemy,  material  that  will  be  used 
to  fight  and  kill  .'\mcrican  men? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
fight  the  war.  We  can  continue  to  fight 
It  for  2.  3,  4.  or  even  5  more  years.  Every 
buy  in  high  school  and  college  today 
could  end  up  in  Vietnam.  We  could  have 
a  sUlemate  there  If  we  continue  to  fight 
on  the  ground  and  fight  on  the  enemy's 
terms,  fighting  in  the  rice  paddies  instead 
of  using  our  full  power  to  win  the  war 
and  wind  it  up. 

The  other  way  in  which  we  could  fight 
the  war  Is  to  put  our  full  power  there. 
We  have  the  power  to  win  the  war.  We 
can  win  the  war  and  wind  it  up  in  90 
days  if  we  want  to. 

It  does  not  make  any  scn.se  to  continue 
to  fight  on  the  ground  when  we  have  the 
power  to  enable  our  men  to  end  the  war. 
We  are  practically  fighting  with  one 
arm  behind  our  back.  We  are  not  going 
into  North  Vietnam.  We  are  just  flght- 
mu  a  defending  action  In  South  Vietnam. 
Tlie  war  must  be  taken  to  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  must  feel  our  strength,  and 
until  they  do  feel  it.  they  will  not  give 
up.  They  will  not  go  to  the  peace  table. 
They  will  not  stop  the  war.  The  enemy 
has  got  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  war. 
Wlien  the  time  comes  that  the  enemy 
feels  the  effects  of  this  war.  they  will  be 
glad  to  come  to  the  peace  table. 

This  thing  of  the  powerful  United 
States  groveling  on  the  ground  and  beg- 
^i.c  somebody  to  come  to  the  peace 
Uble  is  disgraceful.  We  know  that  they 
»".!!  not  come  to  the  peace  table.  They 
will  only  come  to  the  peace  table  when 
they  are  ready  to  come.  They  will  come 
only  when  they  see  that  we  will  use  our 
full  power.  We  are  not  using  our  power. 
How  much  longer  is  public  sentiment 
In  this  country  going  to  permit  the  war 
to  continue  in  its  present  course? 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  rise  up 
and  demand  that  America  use  its  power 
and  win  the  war  so  that  we  can  bring 
these  American  boys  home. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 
^  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his  re- 
niarks  and  gracious  and  generous  words. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  President  continues  on  his 
present  course  to  seek  an  honorable  way 
'^  the  negotiating  table  to  the  end  that 
an  honorable  peace  can  be  achieved  in 


Vietnam  and  in  southeast  Asia  and,  I 
hope,  throughout  the  entire  world.  I, 
too.  want  to  see  the  American  iaoys 
brought  home. 

I  fully  support  what  the  President  is 
doing  when  he  states  that  we  have  no 
Intention  of  maintaining  any  kind  of 
foothold  in  Vietnam  or  southeast  Asia. 
and  that  if  this  matter  can  be  settled 
on  an  honorable  basis,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  those  bases  and  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  bring  the  men  home. 

Exhibit  1 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  13.  19661 
Sterling  and  Stabilitt— Mokktart  Officials 

Ask  Whkthkr  Pound  Can  Continui:  as  a 

Reserve  Cttrrenct 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

London,  October  12.— As  discussion  about 
world  monetary  reform  grtnds  on,  a  related 
problem  has  emerged  with  nearly  as  many 
ramifications:  What  Is  to  be  done  about  the 
sterling  balances? 

It  Is  part  of  the  question  of  Britain's  eco- 
nomic role  whether  in  her  strained  circum- 
stances she  can  continue  to  operate  a  re- 
serve currency  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Like  the  search  for  a  new  reserve  unit  to 
help  finance  world  trade,  the  problem  of  the 
sterling  balances  is  not  pressing  for  solution 
In  the  immediate  future. 

But  there  are  certain  forces  at  work  that 
could  make  It  incresfilngly  important  In  the 
future. 

CUT    IN    FOREIGN    HOLDINGS 

There  is.  for  example,  the  desire  of  several 
Of  the  sterling  area  countries  to  reduce  the 
sterling  content  of  their  reserves  as  the  pri- 
vileges of  sterling  area  membership — trade 
concessions  and  capital  from  Britain— ap- 
pear to  decline. 

There  la,  In  addition,  the  whole  question  of 
British  membership  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  or  Common  Market,  and 
the  crucial  issue  of  the  sterling  exchange 
rate  if  Britain  Joins. 

Earlier  this  week  in  an  Interview  with  The 
New  York  Times  a  top  Swedish  banking  of- 
ficial implied  that  devaluation  might  well 
be  one  of  the  sacrifices  Britain  would  have  to 
make  for  membership. 

Edvard  Brandstroem,  head  of  the  interna- 
tional department  of  one  of  Sweden's  big- 
gest banks,  the  Svenska  Handelsbanken. 
was  reflecting  the  opinion  of  many  Conti- 
nental bankers. 
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Under  the  plan,  first  suggested  by  the 
Italians  though  some  believe  it  was  really  a 
British  trial  ballon,  Britain  would  get  a  long- 
term  low-interest  rate  loan  from  other  in- 
dustrial countries.  She  could  use  the  funds 
to  pay  off  her  sterling  area  liabilities. 

The  plan  is  still  in  the  talking  stage  A 
sign  that  the  idea  is  alive  came  last  June 
when  central  bankers  agreed  to  provide  aid 
for  the  sterling  linked  directly  to  the  size  of 
any  future  reductions  in  the  sterling 
balances. 

6. 2 8 -BILLION    POUND    TOTAL 

Foreign  governments,  including  those  In 
the  sterUng  area  and  international  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  had  at  the  end  of  June  £6,284,000  000 
In  sterling  balances  in  London.  The  pound 
Is  about  equal  to  $2  80. 

For  the  most  part,  the  money  Is  Invested  In 
Treasury  bills  and  British  Government 
bonds,  or  is  simply  left  on  deposit  with 
British  banks.  It  now  draws  a  handsome 
return— between  6  and  7  per  cent. 

The  sterling  liabilities  are  supported  thinly 
by  the  British  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  which 
at  the  end  of  September  totaled  £1,129,000,- 
000.  Most  of  the  reserves  represent  money 
twrrowed  over  the  last  two  vears  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  repaid  by  1970. 

The  figures  show  the  vulnerability  of  the 
sterling  financial  structure.  There  h.as  been 
no  run  on  the  deposits  principally  because  of 
the  rea]l2»tlon  that  this  would  force  devalua- 
tion. It  would  t)e  the  depositors  themselves 
who  would  be  the  hardest  hit. 


JX)BBtAL    APPLICATION  IN    1967 

Britain  Ib  not  expected  to  apply  formally 
for  membership  until  after  she  gets  the 
surpluB,  due  next  year.  In  her  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Will  her  industry  be  ready  to  meet  Conti- 
nental compeUtion?  Many  Continental 
bankers  think  not,  unless  there  is  a  reduction 
In  comparatlTe  costs  through  a  cut  In  the 
value  of  the  pound. 

The  Implications  for  the  sterling  balances 
are  grave.  Those  who  stand  to  lose  the  most 
are  those  with  the  biggest  balances  in  Lon- 
don— that  is  the  members  of  the  sterling 
area. 

For  the  most  part,  they  kept  their  balances 
Intact  during  the  sterUng  troubles  of  the 
last  two  years.  With  the  tough  measures 
taken  by  the  Labor  Government  here,  there 
Is  no  question  any  longer  of  a  forced  deval- 
uation. 

The  key  question  then  is  what  Britain  will 
do  If  she  baa  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
sterling  area  for  Common  Market  member- 
ship. Will  she  consider  this  too  high  a  price 
to  pay? 

It  is  here  where  a  plan  to  fund  the  sterling 
balances,  mooted  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  could  oome  Into  play. 


EARLY    LEAD     IN    TRADE 

The  structure  grew  out  of  Britain's  early 
lead  in  International  trade.  Several  coun- 
tries tended  not  only  to  use  sterUng  in  their 
international  transactions,  but  to  bank  part 
of  their  currency  reserves  in  London. 

That  was  the  origin  of  the  Sterling  area 
paj-ments  club,  whose  memtsers  account  for 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  world  trade. 

They  are:  Burma.  Iceland,  the  Irish 
Republic,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Libya,  South 
Africa,  South-West  Africa,  the  British  pro- 
tected states  of  the  Perslf.n  Gulf,  Western 
Samoa  and  all  the  member i  of  the  Common- 
wealth except  Canada. 

Of  the  £6.384.000,000  In  .Sterling  balances, 
these  countries  hold  £3,289,«X).000,  or  a  little 
more  than  half. 

The  nonsterllng-area  countries  hold 
£1,351,000,000  In  London  and  Intematlonal 
organizations,  £1,644,000,000. 

Of  the  sterling  area  countries,  Kuwait  Is 
reported  as  the  only  one  to  have  converted 
sizable  funds  out  of  London. 

But  others  have  been  examining  the  situa- 
tion, and  there  Is  the  feeling  in  some  quarters 
that  as  the  pound  strengthens,  Britain  will 
have  to  supply  a  steady  flow  of  foreign  cur- 
rency for  the  conversion  of  other  balances. 

AustraUa,  for  one,  has  been  debating  the 
wisdom  of  holding  60  per  cent  of  its  £560- 
milllon  in  currency  reserves  In  sterling. 
Malaysia  has  indicated  that  it.  too.  would 
like  to  "diversify"  Its  reserves. 

The  SterUng  balances  are  not  subject  to 
any  guarantees  that  Britain  would  make  up 
any  losses  resulting  from  devaluation. 

But  there  have  been  reports,  denied  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  at  least  one  non- 
sterUng  area  country  was  able  to  exact  such  a 
guarantee  on  a  special  official  balance  here. 

If  the  reports  were  true,  they  would  mean 
almost  certain  pressure  from  other  official 
sterling  holders  for  similar  guarantees  and 
the  Bank  of  England  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  oblige. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  that 
Britain  should  give  a  choice  to  depositors — 
a  gold  guarantee  and  nominal  Interest  on 
deposits,  or  no  guarantee  and  the  high  pre- 
vailing rates.  This  could  lead  to  hefty  sav- 
ings on  the  tntereet  payments  that  add  to  the 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
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The  Bank  or  England  says  Uiat  only  tbe 
oentrai  bank  assistance  rec«ived  for  the  de- 
f«nae  of  tne  pound  is  guaranteed  a^jaiust  ex- 
cbange  bosses 


MODEL    SECONTDARY    SCHOOL    FOR 

THE     dp:af     to     serve     tiie 

NATION.AL  C.\PITAL  REGION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  SenMe 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1682,  HR  17190 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Leci-sl.ative  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR 
171901  to  authorize  the  establishment 
and  operation  by  Gallaudet  College  of 
a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  ser\e  the  National  Capital  region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
object:  in  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considert'd.  ordeied  to  a  third  readlr  g. 
read  U\e  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print ?d 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  17131.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi J). 
a3  follows : 

SUMMABT    or    THS    BUX 

The  bin  authorizes  the  eatabllshxnent  and 
operaUon.  including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  States,  and  to  serve  as  a  model  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  development  of  sim- 
Uarly  excellent  prostrams  for  tne  education 
ol  the  deaf  throughout  the  Nation 

It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  Oallaudet  College 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
school  The  bill  also  describes  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  Oallaudet  College,  Including  provi- 
sions that  the  National  Advisory  Commltt«e 
on  Educi'.lon  of  the  Deaf  Bwlvlse  the  college 
In  forTO'-ilatlng  and  carrying  out  basic  poli- 
cies governing  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  model  school.  The  college  wUl 
make  an  annual  rep>ort  to  the  Secreta.-y. 
and  the  Secretary  will  submit  the  annial 
report  of  the  college  to  the  Congress  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate 

COMMrmX  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  pio- 
Tlde  that  the  agreement  entered  Into  l>e- 
tw««n  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educati-  .n.  aad 
Welfare  and  Oa.laudet  College  pr  jvlde  tl  at 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  any  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  mijdel  high  school  Tor 
the  deaf  maximum  attention  should  be  glvea 
to  Innovative  auditory  and  visual  devices 
and  Installations  appropriate  for  the  edu(  a- 
tlonal   function  of  such   facilities 

man  ron  *  modei.  high  school  ron  thi  m.\T 
Dr  Le^jnard  M  r.stad.  president  A  Oal- 
laudet College,  In  testifying  heVxt  the  coax- 
mlttee  In  favir  of  S  3758,  made  the  following 
statement 

"Mr  Chairman,  Gallaudet  College  has  'or 
many  years  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  a»le- 
quate  secondary  education  for  deaf  students 
In  this  cuun'.ry  —  if  by  adequate  we  mean  at 
laast  comparable  tu  the  secondary  education 


that  has  been  provided  as  a  matter  at  course 
to  all  students  In  the  general  population.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  provide  a  good  sec- 
ondary education  until  enough  deaf  students 
of  high  school  a^e  are  brought  together  In 
one  place  and  so  guarantee  a  sufficiently 
broad  curriculum.  The  lack  of  such  educa- 
tion, we  maintain,  has  kept  the  percentage 
of  deaf  students  going  on  to  college  far  below 
the  percentage  In  the  rest  of  the  population. 
If  Gallaudet  College  had  not  for  many  years 
offered  Its  college  preparatory  studies.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  there  would  have  l>een  any 
significant  numbers  of  deal  students  In  col- 
lege at  all  " 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf.  In  a  report  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  February  11.  1965.  entitled  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf"  stated: 

"The  average  graduate  of  a  public  residen- 
tial school  for  the  deaf — the  closest  we  have 
to  generally  available  high  schools  for  the 
deaf — has  an  eighth  grade  education  " 

The  report  continued: 

"•  •  •  any  deaf  child  with  the  desire  and 
reqiUslte  ability  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  complete  a  true  high  school  program." 

The  committee  received  testimony  In  sup- 
port of  S.  3758  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Oallaudet 
College,  the  CX>uncU  on  Exceptional  Children, 
the  National  Association  of  the  DeaX,  the 
Alexander  Oraham  Bell  Association,  the 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf. 

THE    MODEL   SECONDAKY    SCHOOL 

Oallaudet  College  provides  an  excellent  lo- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 
The  college  has  the  space  on  Its  campus  for 
the  development  of  a  building  which  would 
house  a  day  and  residential  high  school  serv- 
ing 500  to  1,000  students.  In  planrUng  for 
the  size  of  the  school,  the  recommendation 
of  educators  that  a  minimum  of  approxi- 
mately 600  children  Is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Brst-rate  curriculum  has  been 
taken  Into  account 

The  program  of  the  college  and  lt«  related 
preachool  prograun  and  elementary  school 
program  i  Kendall  School)  will  make  the 
setting  the  only  facility  In  the  world  with  a 
complete  educational  offering  for  the  deaf 
child  from  preschool  through  graduate 
school. 

Oallaudet  College  has  already  developed, 
or  is  developing,  an  academic  curriculum  ap- 
propriate for  deaf  students  In  a  seiaor  high 
school.  Including  among  other  subjects, 
mathematics.  English,  laboratory  sciences, 
and  foreign  languages.  The  committee  ex- 
pects the  new  high  school  to  employ  all 
methods  of  instruction  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  to  actively  develop  new  instruc- 
tional procedures,  Including  audiovisual  aids, 
computer-assisted  !r\*ti^ctlon,  etc  ,  so  that 
the  high  school  will  indeed  be  a  model  high 
school  for  the  deaf  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  committee  expects  the  new  high 
school  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  an  experi- 
mental school.  To  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  emphasis  to  be  first  on 
excellence  of  education  so  that  the  deaf  stu- 
dents will  be  fully  quaJlfled  to  enter  college 
or  the  new  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary,  after 
oonsultatlon  with  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  is  au- 
thortaed  to  enter  into  agreement  with  Oal- 
Uudet  College  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration, including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  prtmaniy  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  nearby  States 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
oatlon  of  the  Deaf  Is  given  the  rMip<>niilblllty 
by  this  legislation  of  advising  Uie  Secretary 


of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Gal- 
laudet College  concerning  only  the  b.i-=; 
policies  governing  the  operation  ar.,!  e.-,i:, 
Ushment  of  the  model  secondary  sti.tKjl  ;  ..- 
the  deaf.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Ad- 
visory ConinUttee  will  have  any  continuing 
responsibility  for  advising  Gallaudet  College 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
model  secondary  school  for  the  d&af. 

The  committee  would  expect  that  the  offi- 
cials of  Gallaudet  College  will  consult  with 
qualified  professional  educators  of  the  deaf, 
persons  In  special  education,  educators  of 
hearing  persona,  program  specialists,  and 
audiovisual  experts  so  that  they  may  have 
available  the  best  thinking,  experience,  and 
expertise  In  developing  and  operating  the 
model  school  for  the  deaf. 

ADMISSION    POLICY 

The  specific  policies  of  the  school.  Includ- 
ing admission  policies,  will  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  and  Gallaudet  College,  It  is  prop>06ed 
to  serve  prlmarUy  students  In  the  National 
Capital  area,  but  in  order  to  enroll  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  for  full  curriculum 
offerings,  and  to  provide  the  possibility  of 
high  school  education  to  children  in  otlur 
States  where  no  programs  are  available,  seine 
system  for  permitting  a  limited  number  uf 
children  from  such  States  Is  anticipated. 

As  this  school  proves  Its  effectiveness,  It  Is 
anticipated  that  It  will  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  schools  in  other  regions  of 
the  Nation. 

COSTS 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  an  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1967  of  $100  000  would 
be  adequate  for  planning  purpoees  and  that 
appropriations  of  between  $13  and  $15  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  for  the  construction  cf 
classrooms,  dormitories,  and  other  facilities 
over  a  4-  or  5-year  period.  Operating  costs 
would  start  at  approximately  $800,000  for  a 
200-pupll  school  with  coeta  Increasing  as 
factlltlee  become  available  for  additional 
students. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3758, 
Calendar  No  1681,  be  Indefinitely  post- 
poned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TEACHING  OF  VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE  AND  A  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  LOANS  FOR  STUDENTS 
OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1683,  H  R    3348 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR 
3348)  to  authorize  a  program  for  the 
con.structlon  of  facilities  for  the  teaching 
of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  program  of 
loans  for  students  of  veterinary  medlcirif 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  or. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, on  pa^e  2,  to  insert 

(3)  Section  720  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  tbe 


first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $17,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  ending 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
which  sums  ."ihall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  solely  with  respect  to  veterinarians." 

And,  at  the  top  of  page  4,  to  insert: 
(e)  Section  742(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
preceding  sentence,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  which 
sums  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  this 
part  (other  than  section  744)  solely  with 
respect  to  students  of  veterinary  medicine." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
enprossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1714)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

SUMMARY  ' 

The  bin  would  amend  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  at  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  loans  for  students  at  these  schools  on 
the  same  basis  as  Is  presently  provided  for 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  and  podiatry. 

THE    NrED 

There  are  18  colleges  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine In  17  States  which  provide  veterinarians 
to  serve  all  50  States.  Last  year,  at  least 
four  qualified  applicants  were  turned  away 
for  each  one  accepted  by  these  colleges  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  facilities;  yet  today 
we  are  suffering  from  an  acute  shortage  of 
veterinary  personnel.  The  American  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  24.000  veterinarians 
In  the  United  SUUes  To  maintain  the  pres- 
ent ratio.  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that 
we  will  need  31.000  veterinarians  by  1980. 

Veterinarians  play  an  Important  part  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  in  the  Federal  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  in  State  and  local 
health  departments.  They  direct  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  programs  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  Veterinarians 
are  also  engaged  in  the  production  and  eval- 
uation of  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals.  Vet- 
erinarians are  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
the  health  of  laboratory  animals  so  as  to 
rr..iKe  more  useful  research  conducted  using 
these  animals  Many  medical  schools  and 
research  Institutions  employ  veterinarians  aa 
full-time  staff  members  for  teaching  and 
research. 

Over  two-thirds  of  all  veterinarian*  In  the 
United  States  engage  in  private  practice. 
They  safeguard  the  health  of  all  domestic 
animals,  and  birds,  prevent  the  spreading  of 
animal    diseases    to   man,   and   provide  him 


with  a  wholesome  food  supply.  Approxi- 
mately 8,500  veterinarians  care  for  the  Na- 
tion's farm  animals;  this  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand  of  protein  food  which  Is 
on  the  Increase  and  will  continue  to  increase 
In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  In- 
creasing population.  The  veterinary  practi- 
tioner Is  part  of  the  program  to  eradicate 
major  livestock  diseases,  many  of  which, 
such  as  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis,  are 
communicable  to  man.  He  also  protects  man 
against  diseases  transmissible  from  ani- 
mals, such  as  rabies,  leptosplrosts,  bacterial 
diarrhea,  anthrax,  salmonellosis,  and  psitta- 
cosis. 

About  one-third  of  the  veterinarians  In 
the  United  States  are  In  public  service  teach- 
ing, conducting  research,  or  engaged  in  dis- 
ease control  and  preventive  medicine.  Ba.sed 
on  prior  and  projected  requirements  it  has 
been  estimated  that,  by  1980.  13,000  veteri- 
narians will  be  needed  In  public  service. 

Too  often  the  role  of  the  veterinarian  Is 
considered  exclvislvely  In  terms  of  caring  for 
our  animal  pets  or  In  association  with  our 
fine  agricultural  colleges.  Yet  the  accom- 
plishments of  veterinary  medical  scientists 
In  solving  problems  of  human  disease  illus- 
trates the  distinguished  role  of  this  one  fac- 
tor In  the  total  health  team. 

Historically,  the  discoveries  of  the  veter- 
inary medical  sclentUt  are  Indeed  note- 
worthy : 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer's  work  on  botulism  vir- 
tually eliminated  this  highly  fatal  food- 
borne  disease. 

Dr.  Franz  Benesch.  who  while  working  with 
horses  and  cattle  perfected  the  spinal  anes- 
thesia. 

Dr.  Prank  Schofleld.  who  discovered  dlcu- 
marol,  the  anticoagulant  widely  used  In 
treating  heart  disease. 

Dr.  Fred  KUborne,  who  observed  that  In- 
sects could  transmit  disease  between  animals 
and  men  and  laid  the  ground  work  for  Reed's 
conquest  of  yellow  fever. 

Benefits  have  accrued  from  the  virtual 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  the 
debilitating  effects  of  hookworm  and  the  use 
of  cowpox  virus  to  Immunize  against  small- 
pox. All  of  these  and  others  Illustrate  well 
the  need  to  Insure  future  contributions. 

The  veterinarian  has  been  particularly 
helpful  in  the  control  of  those  diseases  of 
animals  which  are  transmissible  to  man. 
These  Include  tuberculosis,  rabies,  anthrax, 
tularemia,  psittacosis,  and  others.  He  along 
with  other  disciplines,  has  contributed  to 
progress  In  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases. 

EXPLANATION 

The  bill  would  provide  assistance  In  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  by  making  these  schools 
eligible  for  matching  grants  to  pav  up  to 
two- thirds  of  the  cost  of  new  teaching  facili- 
ties, and  up  to  one-half  the  coet  of  projects 
for  renovation  of  teaching  facilities,  at 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  reported  blU  authorizes  establishment 
of  student  loan  funds  at  schools  of  veteri- 
nary medicine.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $2  500 
for  any  academic  year,  and  are  repayable 
over  the  10-year  period  which  begins  3  years 
after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  full- 
time  course  at  study. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATION 

H.R.  3348  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  provide  for  any  Increase 
in  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
under  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  but  provided  for  colleges  of 
veterinary  medicine  to  compete  for  construc- 
tion funds  and  student  loans  with  medical 
schools,  dental  schools,  osteopathy  schools, 
podiatry  schools,  pharmacy  schools,  and  op- 
tometry schools.  TTie  Committee  realizes 
that  great  shcHtagea  of  these  health  person- 
nel exist  at  presant  and  will  continue  to 


exist  in  ihe  forseeable  future.  For  this 
reason,  the  appropriation  authorizations  for 
colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  are  separately 
identified. 

The   additional    authorization    for    appro- 
priations Is  as  follows: 


Item 


1967 


i 


1968 


I9»i9 


Construciion  |  i  i 

,  Krants '$17,000,000   $17,000,000  I  $17,000,000 

btudentloans 1        600,000       1,000,000  |       1,500.000 


Total 17,500,000 


18, 000, 000 


18,  500, 000 


Hearings  on  H.R.  3348  were  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1966.  Testimony  or  statements  fa- 
vorable to  the  legislation  were  presented  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 


INTERNATIONAL     EDUCATION    ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1684.  H.R.  14643.  I  do  this  so 
that  it  will  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  An  act 
^H.R.  14643 >  to  provide  for  the  strength- 
ening of  American  educational  resources 
for  international  studies  and  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
SWEDISH  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mi-.  President,  we 
are  highly  honored  at  this  time  to  have 
present  in  the  Chamber  members  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  and  also  the  Am- 
bassador from  that  great  country. 

I  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to'  them. 

I  mentioned  earlier  this  morning  that 
my  father  and  mother  were  born  in 
Sweden,  and  I  therefore  feel  very  much 
at  home  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
names  such  as  Lundstrom.  Johansson — 
which  was  the  name  of  my  mother  be- 
fore marriage — Holmberg,  Eriksson, 
and  Pettersson.  and  others, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  Swedish  Parliament  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Members  or  the  Joint  Committee  on  For- 
eign AjTAias  IN  THE  Swedish  Parliament, 
VisrriNQ  Washington  on  October  13.  1966 
Mr.   Blrger  Lundstrom,    Chairman   of   the 
Committee,  member  of  First  Chamber,  Lib- 
eral party. 

Mr.  Ivar  Johansson,  Deputy  Speaker  of  the 
First  Chamber,  Center  party. 
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Mr.  Yngve  HoUnberg,  First  ChAinber.  lyead- 
•r  of   the   Conaervatlve   party 

Mrs.  Nancy  ErUtsaoD.  Second  Chamber,  So- 
cIaI  democratic  party 

Mr.  George  PettenisoD.  F".r3t  Ctiamt>er,  So- 
cial democratic  party 

Mr  oa«ta  Skoglund.  Second  Chamber,  So- 
cial demcx;rauc  party  (former  Minister  of 
Communications  i 

Mr.  Henry  .Mlari,  Second  Chamber.  Social 
democratic  party 

Mr.  Blri?er  .\nderaBon.  First  Chamber.  So- 
cial demi^-ratlc  party 

Mrs.  I^ena  Renstrom-Ingenas,  Second 
Chamber    Social  democratic  party 

Mr  Sven  Mellqvist  Second  Chamber.  Social 
democratic  party 

Mr.  Stlg  Aiemyr.  Second  Chamber.  Social 
democratic  party 

Mr.  o:!e  Da.r.:er..  First  Chamber.  Uboral 
party. 

Mr.  Sture  Palm.  P.rst  Chamber.  So.:lal 
democratic  party 

The  Committee  members  were  accom- 
panied by  Swedish  Ambassador  Hubert  de 
Beache. 

The  following  Swedish  Forel^Ti  Service  of- 
flcers  also  accompanied  the  members 

Mr  Sven  Predrlk  Hedln.  Director.  Ministry 
for  Foreign  .\!Talrs. 

Mr    Sven  Frychlua.  Press  Counselor. 

Mr  Lennart  Eckerberg  First  Secretary, 
Swedish  Embassy 

Mr  Torsten  Orn.  First  Secretary.  Swedish 
Delegation  to  the  UN. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  our 
distinguished  visitors  are  here  with  .he 
chairman  of  their  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mr    Blrger  Lund-strom. 

I  ask  al!  of  these  folks  to  stand  so  tliat 
we  may  ktive  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

(The  dlstlnsrulshed  visitors  rose  In 
their  places  and  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Senators  rising,  i 

Mr  CARLSON  We  are  delighted  tiat 
you  are  here 

Mr  MANSPIEIJD  Mr  President.  I 
Join  the  Senator  In  his  remarks  It  looks 
aa  If  it  is  Swedish  Day  in  the  U  S  Senate. 

I  am  delighted  that  so  many  of  our 
colleagues  from  Sweden  have  seen  fit  to 
vlalt  us  They  do  us  honor  with  their 
presence  We  are  pretty  much  aware 
of  the  many  accomplishments  they  have 
made  In  their  country  In  part,  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  what  they  h.ive 
started  and  applied  some  of  their  In.io- 
vatlons  to  our  own  people 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  '^'ou 
are  very  welcome  We  hope  that  thli  is 
only  the  first  of  many  visits  to  come 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsratLDl.  for  his 
kind  words  of  welcome 

I  think  I  should  mention  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  that  had  they  been 
here  about  30  or  40  minutes  earlier,  they 
would  have  seen  this  Chamber  full  of 
Senators  We  had  some  very  important 
pending  legislation  that  weis  pressing 
You  would  have  seen  the  Senate  in  -eal 
action  I  hofje  that  you  are  not  disap- 
pointed by  seeing  so  many  empty  chairs 

I  should  say,  further,  that  when  the 
previous  Swedish  group  was  in  the 
Chamber  this  morning.  I  suggested  that 
I  might  make  the  words  of  welcome  In 
Swedish,  which  I  did.  and  those  remark.s 
will  appear  In  the  CoifCRissiopiAL  Recc  rd. 
after  I  straighten  out  the  Official  Re- 
porters as  to  how  to  write  the  Swedish 
language      [Laughter.] 

Again,  you  are  welcome. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  have  a  recess  for  3 
minutes  In  order  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  shake  hands  wltli  the 
visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection,  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pm  )  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mans- 
nzLD  in  the  chair ' . 


V^ETNAM 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  majority  leader  very 
concisely  stated  his  position  on  Vietnam, 
and  I  should  like  to  echo  his  affirmation 
of  support  of  the  President's  effort  to 
achieve  peace  In  Vietnam  and  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam,  rec- 
ognizing that  we  need  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  own  view,  that 
this  does  not  mean  unconditional  sur- 
render by  North  Vietnam;  it  does  not 
mean  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  It 
does  mean  tiiat  we  sliould  strive  Just  as 
hard  diplomatically  to  achieve  peace  by 
negotiations  in  South  Vietnam  as  we  are 
striving  militarily. 


SUSPENSION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  RECKLESS  AND  IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Mr  Arthur  Okum,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  economists  and  a 
present  member  of  the  Presidents  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  spoke  on  the 
tax  policy  this  Nation  should  adopt  in 
view  of  the  present  uncertain  economic 
outlook.  I  ask  Senators  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  Mr.  Okum's  words,  be- 
cause they  should  have  a  very  real  effect 
on  our  decision  in  voting  tomorrow  to 
suspend  the  Investment  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation 

These  were  Mr.  Okum's  words  of  yes- 
terday: 

It  would  be  reckless  and  Irresponsible  for 
the  Government  to  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  our  foot  on  the  brakes  or  the 
gdL3  when  v/e  come  to  the  neat  traffic  light, 
untu  we  can  see  whether  that  light  is  red 
or  green  At  the  moment  there  are  a  number 
of  bends  in  the  road  before  that  traffic  light 
wOl  become  visible- 
Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  testified — and  no  one  can 
gainsay  him  or  has  even  tried  to  do  so — 
that  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit 
will  slam  the  Governments  foot  on  the 
brake — not  now.  when  we  can  see  a  lit- 
tle ahead,  but  a  yf>ar  or  more  from  now, 
when,  as  Dr  Okum  .says,  there  are  a 
number  of  bends  ahead  of  us  and  we 
cannot  tell  whether  the  light  Is  going  to 
be  red  or  green  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr  Okum  contended  yesterday  that 
the  pace  of  economic  advance  has  clearly 
moderated  since  spring  and  that  this  rel- 
ative slowdown  has  brought  demand  into 
balance  with  growth  of  capacity. 


Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  su.spendlng  the  Invest- 
ment credit  Is  to  rectify  an  Inflationary 
situation  by  hoping  to  bring  demand 
down  to  the  level  of  supply,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  position  taken  by  one  of 
the  most  competent  economists  of  the 
Nation,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Is  most 
significant. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  for  the  first 
time  in  the  S'a  years  of  bombing  growth, 
a  majority  of  economic  Indicators  that 
accurately  foretell  the  future  economic 
situation  pointed  dowTiward.  Ten  days 
ago  It  was  revealed  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Nation's  business  economists  ex- 
pect a  recession  by  1970.  and  half  of 
those  expect  it  to  begin  late  next  year. 

So.  how  in  the  world  can  we  justify 
•  suspending  the  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation — which  can  only 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  economy 
beginning  in  the  second  half  of  next 
year?  And  then  that  suspension  may 
have  a  serious  and  profound  deflatlonar>- 
effect.  Just  consider,  Mr.  President, 
what  position  in  which  the  estimate  of 
Mr  Okum  puts  Senators.  Last  March, 
78  Member.^  of  this  body  voted  against — 
voted  no — on  suspending  the  investment 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  if  suspension  made  little 
economic  sense  at  that  time,  Mr.  Okum's 
words  should  convince  us  it  makes  far 
less  economic  sense  now.  In  the  word.s 
of  this  man,  selected  as  one  of  three 
economists  in  the  Nation  to  advise  the 
President.  "The  pace  of  economic  ad- 
vance has  clearly  moderated." 

As  another  outstanding  economist.  Mr. 
Rinfret,  said  the  other  day,  If  It  was 
a  blunder  not  to  suspend  the  Investment 
credit  last  January,  it  would  be  a  worse 
blunder  to  suspen(3  it  today.  Remember 
both  Okum  and  Rinfret  were  makln? 
their  estimates  of  next  year's  likely 
economic  situation  based  on  assumptions 
that  we  would  have  a  substantial  escala- 
tion In  our  spending  In  Vietnam. 

But.  Mr  President.  I  conclude  by  point- 
ing out  that  regardless  of  which  way  the 
economy  goes,  because  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct lag  In  the  impact  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  because  we  can  not 
clearly  predict  the  economic  situation 
next  year,  when  the  investment  credit 
will  have  Its  effect,  in  the  words  of 
Arthur  Okum.  "It  would  be  reckless  and 
Irresponsible  for  the  Government  to  de- 
cide whether  we  are  going  to  have  our 
f(Xit  on  the  brakes  or  the  gas  when  we 
come  to  the  next  traffic  light,  until  we  can 
.see  whether  the  light  Is  red  or  green  " 

This  Is  why  a  vote  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Investment  credit  will  be  reckless 
and  irresponsible. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  OF 
GEO 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  this  September  marked  the 
first  year  of  full  scale  operations  of  the 
legal  services  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  More  than  160 
programs  have  been  funded  to  provide 
needed  legal  services  to  the  under- 
privileged in  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
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mur\ltles.     These  services  are  having  a 
significant  Impact  In  slimi  areas. 

Many  residents  of  our  slums  have 
srown  up  thinking  of  the  law  as  an  in- 
strument to  be  used  against  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Lawyers  serving  the  underprivileged 
offer  them  new  hope.  When  a  poor 
person  realizes  that  the  law  can  be  used 
for  his  benefit,  he  may  develop  an  en- 
tirely new  outlook  toward  life  and  new 
self-confidence.  He  will  have  faith  In 
our  system  of  equal  Justice;  something 
which  most  of  us  take  for  granted,  but 
which  is  often  not  a  fact  of  life  for  the 
citizen  of  the  slums. 

hi  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
.■\merican  Bar  Association  in  Montreal, 
seven  programs  on  the  agenda  dealt  with 
tiie  problem  of  the  p>overty  and  the  law. 
The  association  Is  working  closely  with 
the  Office  of  EconomJc  Opportunity  to 
develop  soundly  structured  and  effective 
lou'al  .services  proprams  to  the  poor. 

Reports  given  to  the  ABA  from  around 
ihc  Nation  Indicate  that  the  programs 
now  in  operation  are  working  well,  and 
that  countless  numbers  of  lawyers  are 
involving  themselves  In  the  work  of  ad- 
vising Indigents  as  to  their  legal  rights. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  bar  of  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  providing  leader- 
ship in  bring  free  legal  service  to  the 
underprivileged  In  cooperation  with  the 
GEO. 

The  GEO  Legal  Services  Depsu-tment 
prepared  an  up-to-date  report  of  its 
activity  for  lawyers  attending  the  ABA 
annual  meeting.  This  report  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  status  of  the  pro- 
gram nationwide  and  I  commend  it  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  report  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

P.F.PORT  or  THE  LSGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM,  OF- 
FICE or  Ek;oNOMic  OppoRTxrNrrY.  to  th» 
.\MERicAN  Bar  Association.  Montwcai.,  Can- 

AUA.  August  8-11,  1966 

.NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMrTTEE  TO  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM.  OFTICE  OF  ECONOMI,-:  OP- 
PORTDNTTT 

Ex  officio 

E  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  Director.  Legal 
Services  Program. 

E.iTl  Johnson,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director,  Legal 
Services  Program. 

Donald  M.  Baker.  General  Counsel,  Office 
ef  Economic  Opportunity. 

Gary  Bellow,  Deputy  Executive  Director, 
United  Planning  Organization. 

Jean  Camper  Cahn,  Private  Attorney, 
W.ishlngton,  DC. 

Edw.ird  Q  Carr,  Director.  New  York  Legal 
Aid  Society. 

John  W.  Cumml.skey.  Chairman.  American 
Bar  A.ssoclatlons  St.andlng  Committee  on 
U^al  Aid. 

Professor  Harold  Horowitz.  tr.CX.A  Law 
School. 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Edward  W.  Kuhri,  President,  American  Bar 
A<isc)clatlon. 

Orison  S.  Marden.  President-elect,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

F  William  McCalpln.  Chairman,  American 
Bar  Association's  Special  Committee  on  the 
Availability  of  Legal  Services. 

Profeasor  Sola  Mentschlkoff,  University  of 
Chicago  Sch(X)l  of  I.aw. 


W.  Robert  Ming,  Jr.,  Private  Attorney,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

PaiUl  Murray,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Hon.  Philip  M.  Newman,  Judge  of  Munici- 
pal Court,  Loe  Angeles  Judicial  District. 

Bevlus  O.  Ortlque,  Jr..  President,  National 
Bar  Association. 

Lewis  P.  Powell.  Jr.,  Past  President,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Jerome  J.  Shestack,  Private  Attorney,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Theodore  Voorhees,  President,  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  Inc. 

Alanson  Wlllcox,  General  Counsel,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Martin  R.  Wolf,  Coordinator,  Alameda 
Covmty  Bar  Association. 

INTBODUCTION 

A  year  ago  this  month,  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, addressed  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  In  Miami.  He 
said: 

"There  Is  a  growing  awareness  across  the 
country  that  the  poor  have.  In  fact,  been  de- 
prived of  their  rights  under  the  law.  W'lth 
this  awareness,  there  Is  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  contributions  the  law  and  lawyers  can 
make  to  get  poor  people  out  of  poverty." 

In  September,  1965,  E.  Clinton  Bamberger. 
Jr.,  was  appointed  as  first  Director  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  During  the  11 
months  foUowlng  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

A  total  of  over  27  million  dollars  In  grants 
were  made. 

Over  160  programs  were  funded. 
43  of  the  50  states  have  programs. 
All  12  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  and 
37  of  the  50  largest  cities  received  OEO  Legal 
Services    grants.      Of    the    remaining    13.    9 
cities  have  applications  pending. 

Over  500  new  law  offices  serving  the  poor 
were  funded. 

Over  1,000  full-time  attorneys  and  count- 
less volimteer  attorneys  enlisted  in  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  first  year  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  But,  In  an  Important 
sense,  it  Is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  report  on 
the  legal  profession's  continuing  effort  to 
achieve  Its  principal  goal:  equal  Justice  for 
all. 

TRK  OKGANIZXD  BAB  AND  LEGAL  SERVICES  TO  THE 
POOR 

Equal  Justice  for  the  poor  has  long  been 
the  ideal  of  the  legal  profession.  In  1920, 
the  American  Bar  Association  translated  its 
concern  for  the  Indigent  into  a  formal  na- 
tional commitment  by  estabUshlng  a  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Aid  Work.  In  that  year, 
Reginald  Heber  Smith,  author  of  Justice  and 
the  Poor,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.     He  stated: 

"Let  us  assume  .  .  .  leadership  by  declar- 
ing here  and  now  that  henceforth  within  the 
field  of  law,  the  mighty  power  of  the  orga- 
nized American  Bar  stands  pledged  to  cham- 
pion the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  defenseless." 

Since  that  time,  the  ABA  and  Its  Standing 
Committee  on  Legal  Aid  Work  and  Indigent 
Defendants,  first  chaired  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  establish  programis  offering  legal  assistance 
to  the  poor. 

In  1940,  the  House  of  Delegates  passed  res- 
olutions In  support  of  legal  services :  It  was 
resolved  that: 

a)  state  and  local  bar  associations  should 
cooperate  with  legal  aid  societies  and  see  that 
they  are  formed; 

b)  the  association  encourage  state  and 
local  bars  to  support  in  forma  pauperis  leg- 
islation; 

c)  the  committee  conducts  special  surveys 
and  propose  remedial  legislation  to  protect 


the  poor  against  special  abuses  such  as  loan 
sharks.  Installment  sellers,  and  assignees  of 
future  weiges; 

d )  law  schools  be  encouraged  to  teach  the 
principles  and  methods  of  legal  aid; 

e)  the  support  of  the  Junior  Bar  should 
be  enlisted; 

t)  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
should  exert  personal  Influence  in  their  own 
localities  to  see  that  legal  aid  offices  are  es- 
tablished and  supported. 

In  1945,  the  American  Bar  Association  cre- 
ated the  office  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Committee  to  aid  local  commu- 
nities in  establishing  and  strengthening  legal 
aid  units. 

In  1950.  the  American  Bar  .Association 
declared  that  strengthening  legal  aid  and 
lawyer  referral  services  were  among  the  long- 
range  goals  of  the  association. 

In  1951.  the  first  comprehensive  study  and 
evaluation  of  legal  aid  was  completed  by  the 
late  Emery  A.  Brownell  under  the  American 
Bar  Association-sponsored  Survey  of  the 
Legal  Profession. 

As  the  result  of  the  continuous  studies  of 
legal  aid,  the  House  of  Delegates  In  1900 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  estabUshlng 
minimum  organizational  requirements  for 
legal  aid  societies. 

In  spite  of  the  eSorts  of  the  American 
Bar  .Association  and  its  sister  organization, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, legal  aid  units  across  the  country 
continued  to  be  severely  underfinanced  and 
understaffed.  In  1965.  legal  aid  societies 
spent  only  4.3  million  dollars  fcr  civil  legal 
assistance,  with  an  additional  5  million  dol- 
lars for  defender  services  Of  the  32  million 
poor  persons  in  this  country,  only  600.000 
received  assistance  in  both  criminal  and  civil 
cases. 

in  February,  1965,  the  House  of  Delegates 
formally  recognized  that  the  needs  of  the 
poor  could  not  be  fully  met  with  the  limited 
resources  of  privately  financed  legal  assist- 
ance. Their  pledge,  "to  cooperate  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other 
appropriate  groups  in  the  development  of 
services  to  indigents  and  persons  of  low  In- 
come." continues  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's long  standing  support  of  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor. 

THE    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT    ACT    AND  THE 
LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAM 

Congress  declared  in  enacting  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  "The  United 
States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  as  a  nation  only  If  every  In- 
dividual has  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to 
participate  in  the  workings  of  our  society." 
Lawyers  are  of  singular  Importance  in  aiding 
this  effort.  Neither  equal  opportunity  nor 
equal  Justice  can  be  achieved  for  this  nation's 
poor — some  32  million  persons  living  in  fam- 
ilies with  annual  incomes  of  under  $3000 — 
unless  they  are  represented  by  counselors 
and  advocates. 

Title  n-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  formation  of  locally  spon- 
sored community  action  agencies  to  mobilize 
all  resources  within  the  locality  to  combat 
poverty.  The  expansion  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  Title  n-A  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  In  a  report  which  stated. 
"The  listing  of  activities  in  Section  205(a), 
of  course,  is  not  intended  to  exclude  other 
types  of  activities  related  to  the  purpose  of 
the  community  action  programs,  such  as 
legal  services  to  the  poor  .  .  ."  (Sen.  Rept. 
No.  599.  89th  Congress,  1st  Sess.  9.,  1965) . 

The  Legal  Services  Program  was  developed 
as  i)art  of  this  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  National  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganized bar  and  government  officials  began 
formulating  plans  for  such  a  program  in  the 
early  months  of  1965.  There  followed,  In 
June,   a  National   Conference   on   Law   and 
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Poverty  which  demonatrated  the  urgent  need 
for  expanded  legal  jervlces  for  the  pcHir  Na- 
tional pubMcltv  waa  given  to  the  emerging 
program  it  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican B.U-  Afidoclatlon  !n  Miami  held  in  A\ii{\i.st 
By  September,  the  Legal  .Services  Pr'j?ram 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
WM  formally  established  with  the  apoolnt- 
ment  of  E  Clinton  Bamberger.  Jr  as  Ita  first 
Director 

The  dlaK>gue  betwe«n  government  officials 
and  the  organized  bar  continues  as  it  did 
during  the  formative  days  of  the  program. 
The  support  of  the  ABA  and  of  the  local 
and  state  bar  associations  will  go  far  to 
ensure  the  success  of  these  programs. 

TUS     OUlDKLINtS 

There  Is  no  standard  legal  services  pro- 
gram prescribed  by  OEO  There  are  Gulde- 
Unea  to  assist  applicants  in  the  formulation 
of  prop.j6als  These  Guidelines.  establUhed 
In  the  fall  of  1963.  are  not  the  product  of 
OEO  officials  alone  Sharing  In  their  formu- 
lation was  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Legal  Services  Program  This  Com- 
mittee 13  composed  of  outstanding  members 
of  the  Bar,  Including  the  Immediate  paat 
President.  President,  and  President-elect  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Chairman 
of  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on  Legal 
Aid  aiid  Indigent  DefendanU.  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association. 

In  many  areas,  existing  legal  aid  societies 
or  components  of  local  bar  associations  have 
taken  the  lead  In  formulating  programs 
OenerHlty.  these  programs  are  operatel  by 
the  legal  services  organization  as  a  "delegate 
agency"  of  a  community  action  agency. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  by  inter- 
ested groups  In  local  communities.  To  aid 
these  groups.  OEO  has  prepared  Ctuldellnes 
for  Lebcal  Services  Programs"  and  a  pam- 
phlet entlUed  "How  to  Apply  for  a  Leg.»I 
Services  Program "  In  addition,  OEO  will 
provide  upxsn  request,  consultants  to  local 
groups  In  the  preparation  and  processing  of 
applications  for  legal   services   programs 

Once  an  application  is  filed  with  OEO,  It 
la  reviewed  by  the  Legal  Services  Officer  of 
the  appropriate  OEO  Regional  Office  and  re- 
ceives a  concurrent  review  by  the  legal  serv- 
ices suiff  at  the  national  headquarters  In 
Waahington,  D  C.  While  there  la  no  model 
program  or  rigid  formula  to  be  followi-d  for 
the  establishment  of  a  legal  service*  pro- 
gram, there  are  certain  guidelines  within 
which  all  OEO-funded  programs  must  oper- 
ate 

First,  all  legal  services  programs  must  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  board 
separate  from  the  board  of  the  community 
action  agency  thus  Insuring  Independence 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  legal  services 
program  RepresentaUves  of  the  groufis  and 
areas  t<)  be  served  must  he  Included  oa  this 
board  to  meet  the  sUtutory  mandate  of 
"maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  jf  the  groups 
•erved  '  Suoh  participation  is  also  obtained 
by  employing  neighborhood  residents  in  non- 
professional capacities  Programs  funded 
during  the  first  year  uf  the  Legal  Services 
Program  are  supervised  by  governing  bodies 
which  nationally  average  over  50  percent 
lawyers  and  30  percent  representation  of  the 
groups  and  areas  to  be  served. 

Second,  no  program  will  be  funded  which 
provides  services  for  those  who  can  afford 
an  attorney  The  exact  standard  of  eligibility 
must  be  determined  oa  the  local  level  and 
Should  be  flexible  to  accommodate  Individ- 
ual problems  caused  by  Illness,  long  periods 
of  unemployment  or  other  nilsfortune  Ac- 
commodation to  different  localltlee  anl  eco- 
nomic conditions  has  produced  a  wide  varia- 
tion of  eligibility  standards  The  ai/erage 
Income  standard  for  a  single  person  m  funded 
programs  is  $2,200  per  year,  but  the  range 
Tarlea  from  a  low  ->f  I1.200  In  certain  rural 
areas  to  ta  380  in  a  tew  large  cities.     Por  a 


family  of  four,  the  average  standard  Is  $3,360 
with  a  range  from  »2.000  to  $5,200. 

The  existence  of  more  effective  and  com- 
prehensive legal  services  programs  for  the 
indigent  has  resulted  In  a  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  coming  to  law- 
yer referral  services.  Many  persons  who  can 
afford  to  retain  a  private  attorney  do  not 
tnow  how  to  secure  legal  asalatance  and  often 
apply  at  a  neighborhood  law  office  Por  ex- 
ample. In  California's  Alameda  County  where 
a  pioneer  OEO  program  has  been  operating 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  the  number  of  re- 
ferrals to  the  County  Bar  Association  Refer- 
ral Service  quadrupled.  And  in  New  Haven 
the  birthplace  of  the  neighborhood  law  office. 
the  County  Bar  Association  reported  that  re- 
ferrals have  Increased  threefold  since  1963. 

Third,  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  limit 
to  the  scope  or  the  type  of  clvU  legal  services 
provided  to  clients.  All  areas  of  the  civil 
law  should  be  Included  and  a  full  spectrum 
of  legal  work  should  be  provided :  advice, 
representation,  litigation,  and  appeal  Serv- 
ice may  be  afforded  to  eligible  clients  In  areas 
of  the  criminal  law  where  representation  la 
not  constitutionally  required,  such  as  mla- 
demeanors.  Juvenile  court,  competency  pro- 
ceedings. If  such  representation  Is  not  pro- 
vided locally. 

Fourth,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
limits  the  share  of  Federal  expenditure  In 
most  cases  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.  The  local  community  must  provide 
the  balance;  however,  the  contribution  can 
be  either  In  cash  or  in  the  fair  value  of  do- 
nated equipment,  furniture,  supplies,  space, 
etc.  In  addition,  the  services  of  volunteer 
attorneys  may  also  be  counted  In  the  non- 
Federal  share  Most  funded  Legal  Services 
Programs  depend  upon  the  contribution  of 
volunteer  services  of  private  attorneys  for  a 
substantial  portion  c*f  their  non-Federal 
share. 

Fifth,  and  moat  Important,  no  Legal  Serv- 
ice* Program  will  be  funded  by  OEO  which 
will  in  any  way  violate  the  Canons  of  Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 

KXAun.ts  or  pRooRAxa  fttndeo 
B.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr  ,  In  his  first 
noajor  address  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
In  November  1965,  asked  loc-al  communities 
to  "accept  bold  Ideas,  new  theories,  coura- 
geotis  Innovations  and  disputed  principles 
with  an  op)en  and  Inquisitive  mind  and  a 
renewed  commitment  to  make  the  law  an 
li\strument  of  advantage  for  disadvantaged 
people  "  The  response  to  this  challenge  has 
been  an  unprecedented  year  of  Innovation 
and  sound  experimentation  in  the  legal  serv- 
ices field  Diversity  and  quality  have  been 
the  watchwords  of  most  programs  funded 
during  the  post  year 

The  nation's  capital  provides  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  large  urban  program  Over  25 
attorneys,  operating  out  of  eight  neighbor- 
hood officer,  handled  7  747  matters  during  the 
project's  first  year  of  full  scale  operation  A 
law  reform  unit  has  l>een  established  to  pro- 
vide special  attention  to  cases  which  might 
have  an  Important  Impact  on  poverty  Com- 
munity education  la  alao  featured — an  UUis- 
trated  brochure  concerning  common  legal 
problems  of  the  poor  has  been  dl.rtr1buted  In 
low-income  neighborhoods,  and  skits  Illus- 
trating legal  pUfalls  have  been  presented. 

A  large,  new  program  In  Philadelphia  con- 
tains several  Innovative  features.  The  neigh- 
borhood law  ofBces  will  be  supp<:>rted  by  a 
Consumer's  Advocate,  staffed  by  one  full- 
time  attorney  This  lawyer  will  undertake 
activities  which  are  remedial  In  nature  such 
as  prosecuting  test  cases,  drafting  legislation, 
or  conducting  community  education  cam- 
paigns. The  program  also  contains  provisions 
for  repreeentatlon  of  Indigent  minors  In  the 
Juvenile  Court 

Indlanap)olls  presents  an  example  of  a  pro- 
gram   utilizing    all    metropolitan    resotircea. 


The  program  waa  develui>ed  with  the  aid  of 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Law  and 
the  University's  School  of  Social  Work  Tlie 
former  will  begin  an  Urban  Legal  Problem.': 
Institute  to  provide  needed  research  on  legal 
problems  of  the  poor  The  latter  will  place 
a  social  worker  In  the  legal  services  offices  to 
augment   traditional  referral   services. 

In  St  Louis,  the  bar  association  has  under- 
taken an  extensive  program  of  legal  educatl<^n 
In  target  area  communities  'Volunteer  law- 
yers have  prepared  detailed  outlines  In  five 
substantive  areas  of  law  relevant  to  the  poor 
These  have  been  utilized  by  a  large  panel  of 
lectures  in  the  preparation  of  their  talks. 

Hou8t.jn,  Texas,  presents  an  example  of  a 
large  combined  criminal  and  civil  program 
to  meet  the  complete  legal  needs  of  the  poor 
The  Houston  Legal  Foundation,  a  prestigious 
legal  group  in  that  city,  obtained  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  finance  the  criminal 
portion  of  that  program  and  operates  the 
clvU  phase  under  an  OEO  grant. 

Legal  services  grants  have  not  been  ra- 
strlcted  to  large  cities  by  any  means.  The 
neighborhood  law  office  approach  also  will  be 
used  In  medium-sized  cities  such  as  East  St. 
Louis.  Illinois;  Lynn.  Massachusetts;  and 
Chester.  Pennsylvania.  These  techniques 
also  will  be  employed  In  relatively  small 
cities  such  as  Carbondale.  Illinois,  and  Fort 
Pierce.  Florida. 

Different  means  must  be  utilized  to  reach 
the  rural  poor.  Under  a  large  grant  to  pro- 
vide legal  asslsunce  to  California  migrants. 
10  law  offices  will  be  located  In  riu-al  areas 
throughout  the  State  where  adequate  legal 
aid  la  not  now  available.  A  central  office  In 
Loe  Angeles  will  house  the  research  staff  for 
this  component 

In  other  rural  areas,  new  methods  are  be- 
ing tested.  Under  an  OEO  grant,  the  State 
bar  of  Wisconsin  has  Initiated  a  Judlcare 
program.  Indigents  In  27  northern  counties 
will  have  their  legal  matters  handled  by  a 
private  attorney  who  then  will  be  reimbursed 
at  a  reduced  rate  from  the  Judlcare  fund 
(This  experimental  program  will  not  be  re- 
peated during  the  coming  fiscal  year.)  A 
different  approach  will  be  utilized  In  the 
nearby  Upp>er  Peninsula  of  Michigan  where 
attorneys  will  staff  offices  In  six  towns  and 
will  revive  the  practice  of  "circuit  riding"  to 
serve  other  areas.  This  technique  will  alsi 
be  used  In  Montana  where  one  lawyer  will 
provide  legal  services  to  seven  rural  counties 
on  a  rotating  basis. 

Another  innovation  to  meet  the  legal  needi 
of  the  rural  poor  Is  the  mobile  law  office, 
adapting  techniques  used  for  many  years  by 
the  public  health  services.  Under  a  grant 
to  the  Delaware  County  (Oklahoma)  Legul 
Services  Board,  a  mobile  law  office  will  make 
regularly  scheduled  visits  to  the  small  rural 
communities  In  the  county. 

Similar  techniques  will  be  used  to  reach 
the  forgotten  poor— the  American  Indians 
Members  of  four  Indian  tribes  will  receive 
legal  services  under  OEO  funded  programs 
The  most  ambitious  of  these  projects  U  an 
$872,851  grant  to  the  Navajo  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Society  of  Window  Rock.  Arizona 
This  program,  located  on  the  large.st  reserv,i- 
tlon  In  America,  consists  of  five  offices,  str;i- 
teglcally  established  In  the  25.000  square 
mile  area,  to  serve  as  home  bases  for  the  clr- 
cult-rldlng  attorneys  This  single  program 
will  reach  over  30  percent  of  the  Indian  p<5p- 
ulatlon  preeently  living  on  reservations  in 
the  entire  United  SUites 

Law  schools  will  play  an  Important  role 
In  mobilizing  the  legal  war  on  poverty.  The 
University  of  Detroit  Law  School  has  re- 
structured Its  curriculum  to  add  new  courses 
In  such  areas  as  employee  rights  and  pub- 
lic as.slstanoe  laws.  Its  law  review  will  be 
converted  this  fall  Into  The  Journal  of  Ur- 
ban I-aw  to  encourage  scholarly  research  in 
the  problems  of  the  poor  A  graduate  pro- 
gram In  urban  law  will  be  established  to 
give  more  Intensive  training  to  those  lawyers 


who    want    to    teach    and    practice    In    the 
field. 

Law  and  poverty  will  receive  Intensive 
study  under  a  grant  made  to  the  School 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  In 
addition,  the  students  will  work  with  staff 
law>-ers  of  two  neighborhood  clinics  to  be 
established  by  the  law  school  in  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  and  will  also  work  with  prac- 
ticing attorneys  In  the  community  handling 
cases  for  the  Indigent.  Such  cUnlcal  work 
will  be  tied  directly  to  courses  at  the  school. 
The  law  schools  at  Notre  Dame  and  South- 
ern Methodist  University  will  oversee  the 
operation  of  neighborhood  law  offices  In  their 
communities.  Harvard  Law  School  will  es- 
tablish a  model  law  offloe  In  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Other  programs  will  be  oriented  to  law 
research.  The  Columbia  University  School 
of  Social  Work  will  make  extensive  studies 
of  the  law  relevant  to  social  welfare.  The 
staff  of  the  program  will  offer  aid  In  the 
preparation  of  briefs  and  pleadings  for  test 
rises  In  this  area.  Under  another  grant  to 
Columbia  University,  Its  Bureau  of  Applied 
Social  Research  will  measure  the  Import  of 
consumer  credit  systems  and  garnishment 
practices  on  the  pvoor. 

State  bar  associations  will  also  participate 
in  the  War  on  Poverty  under  OEO  granta. 
The  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  will  render 
technical  assistance  to  local  communities  In 
establishing  their  own  legal  services  pro- 
i-r  tm  It  will  conduct  a  training  program 
:  r  lawyers  staffing  legal  services  programs 
m  that  BUite.  Bar-related  Institutes  In  New 
Jersey  and  California  will  conduct  similar 
■r..;:iing  programs.  As  mentioned  before, 
>:.i:c  bar  atsoclatlons  In  Montana  and  Wls- 
coa.sin  received  grants  to  operate  legal  serv- 
ices programs. 

The  American  Bat  Foundation  has  been 
awarded  a  research  grant  to  survey  exlst- 
::.u-  facilities  for  providing  legal  services  to 
■:..•  poor  and  to  study  the  lmf)act  of  the 
aiiferent  forms  of  providing  legal  assistance. 
This  research  and  the  Intensive  evaluation 
of  three  funded  programs  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Center  for  Law  and  Society  at  the 
University  of  California  should  yield  Infor- 
mation which  will  be  useful  to  all  legal 
services  projects. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  the  legal 
services  programs  ih.it  have  been  funded. 
They  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  range  of 
programs  that  can  be  tailored  to  meet  Indi- 
vidual community  needs. 

LAW     STUDENTS.     RECE^fT    GRADUATES,    AND 
PRACTH'INC    ATTORNEYS 

Laic  student  training  program 

Most  law  schools  have  appointed  a  fac- 
ulty member  to  advise  students  of  opportu- 
nities for  part-time  term-time  employment 
and  full-time  sununer  employment  In 
neighborhood  legal  services  offices.  Almost 
every  funded  program  has  a  budget  allow- 
ance for  such  expenditure,  and  where  there 
are  no  law  students  available  during  the 
year,  summer  employment  Is  proposed. 

These  activities  give  law  students  excel- 
lent practical  experience  under  the  tutelage 
of  practicing  attorneys.  They  also  gain  In- 
valuable Insights  Into  the  problems  of  their 
communities. 

Recruitment  efforts 
This  past  spring.  OEO  sponsored  a  clear- 
ing-house for  employment  opportunities  In 
funded  legal  .services  programs.  Represent- 
atives were  a.-tslgned  to  each  of  the  132  ac- 
credited law  schools  to  Inform  students 
about  the  possibility  of  employment  In  local 
legal  services  programs.  TTie  response  to 
this  effort  was  extremely  encouraging. 
Over  1,300  graduating  seniors  and  law  stu- 
dents applied  for  positions  In  OBO-funded 
programs.  This  recruitment  campaign  will 
be  rep«»tcd  In  the  autumn  of  1966. 
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Efforts  are  underway  to  acquaint  the 
large  and  middle  size  law  firms  with  the 
goals  of  the  programs  and  to  have  young 
attorneys  In  these  firms  take  leaves  of  ab- 
sence to  work  for  one  year  In  the  Program. 

Professional  placement 
The  160  programs  presently  funded  offer 
potential  employment  to  over  1,000  attor- 
neys. The  Legal  Services  Program  Is  work- 
ing In  close  cooperation  with  the  Lawyer 
Placement  Information  Service  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  aid  local  project 
directors  In  securing  experienced,  qualified 
attorneys  for  their  new  neighborhood  offices 

THE  COlfINO  TEAR 

During  the  past  year,  Imfjortant  strides 
have  been  made  by  the  legal  profession  and 
the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

At  present  there  are  130  proposals  pend- 
ing from  localities  which  presently  have  no 
legal  services  programs.  More  than  100  ether 
communities  have  contacted  us  and  are  now 
In  the  process  of  formulating  applications 
If  the  poor  In  these  areas  are  to  have  legal 
services,  over  20  million  dollars  in  new  Fed- 
eral grants  must  be  processed  and  approved 
during  the  next  year.  This  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  refunding  the  160  existing  projects. 
Plans  also  have  been  made  to  render  as- 
sistance to  the  new  grantees,  particularly 
those  communities  which  have  not  had  or- 
ganized legal  services  In  the  past: 

A  roster  of  constUtants,  men  and  women 
experienced  In  operating  legal  aid  societies  or 
other  legal  services  organizations,  will  be 
available  to  render  assistance  to  newly 
funded  projects. 

A  monthly  newsletter  will  be  distributed 
to  all  legal  services  agencies  containing  perti- 
nent information  on  new  grants.  Interesting 
cases,  and  applicable  Journal  articles. 

NegotiaUons  are  underway  with  publishers 
to  develop  a  looseleaf  service  helpful  to  law- 
yers serving  the  poor. 

A  three-day  meeting  of  all  legal  services 
project  directors  will  be  held  to  discuss  ad- 
ministrative problems,  field  experiences,  and 
research  efforts. 

Research  data  collected  from  legal  services 
programs  will  be  coordinated  with  material 
collected  by  the  American  Bar  Foundation  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  legal  services  projects  In  their  con- 
tinuing efforta  to  meet  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor. 

Today,  as  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
has  noted,  "the  poor  man  Is  cut  off  from  this 
society — and  from  the  protection  of  Its  laws. 
We  make  him,  thus,  a  functional  outlaw' 
Not  only  Is  this  situation  untenable  within 
a  free  democratic  society,  but  its  disastrous 
effects  have  been  witnessed  In  Harlem. 
Rochester,  Watts,  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

In  order  for  there  to  be  a  different  to- 
morrow, the  organized  bar.  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  the  Federal  Government  have 
pledged  themselves  to  correct  the  practices 
which  discriminate  against  the  poor  and  to 
Institute  programs  which  will  enable  the 
poor  man  to  learn  of  his  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  law. 

On  Jtine  30,  1968,  Judge  Alexander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cotu^  of  Common  Pleas 
granted  a  charter  to  the  neighborhood  legal 
sendees  project  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
His  opinion  sounds  the  theme  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  as  It  enters  Its  second  year. 
"The  sum  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  role  of 
the  legal  profession  Is  critical  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty  to  which  the  national  effort 
la  firmly  committed.  The  public  interest 
surely  demands  that  role  go  forward  with  all 
possible  speed  and  without  delay." 
"Let  It  begin — Now." 

Mr.  WHiUAMS  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  offer  one  additional 
Item  for  the  Record.  A  letter  in  support 
of  the  legal  services  program   from  a 


leader  of  the  New  Jersey  bar.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson R.  Debevoise,  a  practicing  lawyer 
in  Newark  and  formerly  treasurer  of  the 
Essex  County  Bar  Association,  has  writ- 
ten to  me  about  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  Newark,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RiKEE,  DAN2aG,  SCHERER  &  BaOWN. 

Counsellors  at  Law, 
Newark,  NJ.,  August  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  I  have  already  written  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New- 
ark Legal  Services  Project  concerning  pend- 
ing Poverty  Program  legislation — urging 
more  adequate  appropriations  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  crippling  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  now  WTite  both  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Bar,  urging  that  full  sup- 
port be  given  to  the  providing  of  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  legal  services  projects 
being  established  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  know  from  our  long  friendship  how  con- 
cerned you  are  with  the  plight  of  the  under- 
dog In  our  society,  and  for  that  reason  these 
programs,  as  they  are  now  developing,  should 
be  of  particular  Interest  to  you. 

During  the  past  year  and  one-half  I  have 
participated  In  the  organization  of  the  New- 
ark Legal  Services  Project  and  at  the  moment 
I  am  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  I 
am  serving  on  Governor  Hughes'  Committee 
on  Law  and  Poverty  and  am  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Law  and  Poverty. 

Work  on  the  Newark  Legal  Senlces  Pro- 
gram began  about  a  year  and  one-half  ago. 
Most  of  us  attorneys,  even  though  we  had 
practiced  for  years  In  the  heart  of  a  large 
city,  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  unmet 
needs  of  the  urban  poor  for  legal  services. 
Nothing  short  of  a  book-length  report  could 
accurately  convey  the  extent  to  which  the 
law  Is  unavailable  to  the  poor.  We  had  gen- 
erally assumed  that  legal  aid  organizations 
and  good-hearted  lawyers  were  within  reach 
of  every  poor  person  who  really  needed  legal 
assistance.  This  is  very  remote  from  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  In  fact,  the  huge 
slum  areas  of  the  central  cities  (and  I  sus- 
pect vast  rural  areas  as  well)  are  almost  ab- 
solutely without  legal  help  of  any  sort  in 
the  civil  field.  Most  of  us  urged  resort  to 
the  law  to  remedy  grlvances.  Few  of  us  real- 
ized what  a  vficuous  sentiment  that  was.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  protections  and 
institutions  of  the  law  are  virtually  unob- 
tainable by  the  poor. 

Great  Imagination  has  been  exercised  la 
devising  legal  programs  to  meet  the  many 
different  situations  calling  for  legal  assist- 
ance. In  Newark  the  key  to  our  solution  Is 
the  establishment  of  neighborhood  law  of- 
fices In  the  areas  of  moet  desperate  poverty. 
The  Newark  Legal  Services  Project  is  the 
product  of  the  Joint  work  of  representatives 
of  the  Bar  and  representatives  of  the  poverty 
community.  Our  board  of  trustees  includes 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the  areas 
In  which  our  neighborhood  ofllcee  are  located 
and  attorneys  appointed  by  such  groups  as 
the  State  Bar  Association,  the  County  Bar 
Association,  our  two  law  schools,  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  the  Lawyers'  Referral  Committee 
of  the  Bar  Association  and  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Legal  Education. 

The  OBO  legal  program  provides  a  means 
whereby  the  local  bar  association,  working 
with  other  groups  in  the  community,  can 
bring  the  law  and  Its  institutions  within 
reach  of  those  who  heretofore  have  had  to 
Uve  entirely  apart  from  the  law.    I  wish  you 
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oould    3«e    our     trustee    atttjrneys 
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oould  M«  our  trustee  attorney*  ftnd  our 
tnuteea  from  the  p<">verty  community  work- 
ing out  our  proo;em.t  I  wish  you  could 
h«ar  our  staff  attorneys  deeo-lbe  the  shock- 
tng  iltoatlonji  whl'-h  have  existed  and  which 
win  no  longer  exist  when  the  protections  of 
Um  Iaw  are  brought  to  t>ear.  I  wtsh  you 
could  waK-h  the  law  students  from  Rutgers, 
H*rvard  Yale  Pennsylvania  law  sch<jols  who 
ve  WL>fkln^  with  us  this  summer  These 
student*  <lve  ^ne  very  ^eat  oonfldence  in 
the  idealism  the  Intellli^ence  and  b&slc 
decency  of   today  §   young  Americans. 

Not  only  have  we  served  hundreds  of  In- 
dividual clients  during  the  few  months  of 
our  existence  but  we  are  also  devising  ways 
of  using  the  laws  to  orrect  social  malad- 
justments pv)r  example  li  We  are  working 
with  a  -Itlzens  group  to  Improve  conditions 
In  the  t'lty  H.aepltal.  ill)  We  are  working  with 
a  oonununlty  action  group  to  implement  the 
newly  enacted  rent  receiver  law  desigred  to 
compel  landlord*  to  rehabllltAte  substand- 
ard dwellings;  ilUi  We  have  prjvlded  the 
manpower  needed  to  start  a  progrnm  for  re- 
leaae  of  quailfletl  suspects  on  their  own  re<<:>g. 
nlzances  Ivi  We  have  worked  •.>ut  with  the 
County  Welfare  Board  procedure*  whereby 
welfare  recipient*  can  obtain  a  review  of 
decisions   affecting   them 

Two  proposals  t)«fore  Congre**  are  a  serl- 
out  threHt  tf)  the  legal  services  programs 
Increasing  the  IocaI  share  requirement  from 
ICo  to  20  T.  would  require  the  termination 
or  curtailment  of  many  legal  program*  The 
Newark  legal  pr<:>gram.  for  example,  has  had 
to  raise  it*  enure  local  share  from  pr  vate 
•ourcea.  such  dj  attorneys  business  ci  rpo- 
rattons  -hurchea  and  foundations  We  can 
raise  10  :  we  -culd  nr,t  raise  20  "  The  1  ml- 
tatlon  of  salaries  Vi  the  amount  of  113  500  00 
U  absurd  Our  admlnlstratlor.  who  Is  the 
key  to  our  program,  has  had  experience  with 
the  Department  of  JusUoe,  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  and  the  Essex  C<junty  Prose- 
cutor's Office  We  could  not  expect  him  to 
work  for  the  project  for  less  than  the  tl?.- 
000,00  which  be  is  paid 

You  may  think  I  wsx  over -eloquent  when  I 
write  of  the  OBO  legal  serrlcea  projects,  but 
tbU  1*  the  way  cHir  program  affects  thoiie 
lawyers  who  come  in  xjntact  with  It  I  only 
hope  that  I  can  convey  to  you  In  some  meas- 
ure the  excitement  our  lawyers  feel  as  they 
begin  to  sense  that  we  have  here  a  tool  which 
will  protect  those  who  need  protection  and 
which  will  provide  a  means  of  correcting 
froaa  wrongs  through  the  use  of  existing 
Institutions  in  >ur  society  I  urge  you,  and 
through  you  the  other  memt)«rs  of  the 
Senate,  to  suppt)rt  theae  programs  and  to 
provide  the  means  for  carrying  them  out 
Reepectfully. 

EhCK. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT   OP    1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  ladd  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No    1680,   HR    16715 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  ^  Mr  Pell 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  the 
pending  business  will  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily 

The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  AssiSTAWT  LxGtsLATivi  Clshk  a 
bill  (H.R.  167151  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
measure  was  rep<.irled  favorably,  and  I 
believe  unanlmoiLsly,  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

When  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed  m  1962.  it  was 
designed  primarily  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  experienced  worker 
who  had  been  or  wa5  about  to  be  dis- 
placed by  technological  or  other  eco- 
nomic change. 

The  changes  that  have  subsequently 
occurred  In  the  Nation's  economy,  no- 
tably the  substantial  reduction  in  the 
unemployment  rale,  have  required  a 
corresponding  evolution  In  Uie  emphasis 
and  direction  of  the  training  and  re- 
search programs  provided  by  the  act. 

The  1966  amendments  to  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  do  not 
alter  the  basic  obJecUves  of  the  act  But 
they  do  provide  a  needed  flexibility  to  Its 
program  and  Its  administration  which 
will  permit  a  more  eflectlve  effort  in  deal- 
ing with  the  manpower  problems  of  the 
Nation  in  the  last  half  of  this  decade — 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  the  growing 
problem  of  skill  shortages  in  some  areas 
and  some  occupations. 

From  Its  enactment  In  1962,  the  Con- 
gress has  looked  upon  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  not  as  a 
static  or  fixed  statute  but  as  a  Iivli"ig, 
changing  law — always  responsive  to 
manpower  problems  as  they  emerge 
New  pathways  to  employment,  new  pat- 
terns of  training  have  developed  from  the 
constant  search  for  better  ways  of  ful- 
fUUng  the  legislation's  mandate  The 
support  for  this  flexible  and  versatile  ap- 
proach Is  evidenced  by  our  action  in  en- 
acting amendments  in  1963  and  1965, 
with  larKe  majorities,  and  by  now  again 
proposing  a  variety  of  legislative  changes 
to  make  this  an  even  more  effective  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  rapid  change  in  the  nation  s  eco- 
nomic climate  underscores  the  need  for 
flexibility  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  at  Its  conception,  was 
an  emblem  of  the  effort  to  reduce  high 
unemployment  rates  and  soften  the  Im- 
pact of  a  fast- growing  labor  force  in  a 
time  of  rapid  technological  change  Yet, 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  has  moved 
below  4  percent,  the  striking  relevance  of 
the  law  has  been  sustained.  What  might 
have  been  considered  In  Its  Initial  stages 
as  an  antlemployment  device,  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  unemployed  could 
move  Into  Jobs,  serves  equally  well  In  a 
period  of  economic  expansion  as  an  In- 
strument for  meeting  skill  shortages  and 
for  Increasing  the  quality  of  skills  In  the 
labor  force. 

H  R  16715  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 19  by  a  voice  vote  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  It  will  help  perfect 
the  act  and  will  not  require  additional 
appropriations.  That  it  received  total 
bipartisan  support  In  committee  and  on 
the  floor  Is  evidenced  by  the  -■speech  of 
Representative  Qctk,  Republican,  of 
Minnesota : 

I  believe  the  change*  are  well  drawn.  The 
Members  on  our  side  .>f  the  aisle  gave  com- 
plete and  wh<ilehearted  support  to  tlUs  legla- 
latlon      There  Is  no  controversy  in  connec- 


tion with  It.  Rather  than  take  any  more 
of  the  time  of  the  Hou.se,  I  will  Just  say  that 
we  will  give  wholehearted  and  complete  sup- 
port to  It  We  look  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  further  studies  of  manpower  train- 
ing In  order  that  we  can  reach  all  of  the 
people  who  have  the  capability  but  not  the 
skills  to  hold  down  the  Job  which  everyone 
needs  In  order  to  have  an  adequate  Income. 

Mr  Ayres,  senior  Republican  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, seconded  this  sentiment: 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  It  strengthens  the  Man. 
ptiwer  Development  and  Training  Act  In  sev- 
eral essential  respects.  One  significant  omis- 
sion In  the  existing  law  is  the  lack  of  any 
training  program  for  older  workers.  The  bill 
we    are    considering   corrects    this    omission. 

I  wish   to  commend   the  members  of  the 
subcommittee    for    the    excellent    work   they 
have  done  In  developing   this  proposal.   . 
I  hope  the  House  will  give  Its  overwhelming 
approval  to  the  bill. 

The  House  bill  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, without  amendment,  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  I*ublic  Welfare.  The  major 
provisions  of  the  bill  would — 

First.  Direct  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial programs  of  testing,  counseling,  se- 
lection and  referral  of  older  workers  for 
training  and  other  programs. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretarj'  of 
I^bor  to  provide  experimental  programs 
of  part-time  training  for  workers  In 
areas  where  there  are  critical  skill  short- 
ages. 

Third.  Authorize  experimental  pro- 
grams of  training  and  education  for  in- 
mates of  correctional  Institutions. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions, whose  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion can  be  found  on  pages  28-32  of  the 
Senate  hearings.  As  I  Indicated  earlier, 
the  bill  requires  no  new  authorization 
and  has  strong  support  of  major  seg- 
ments of  the  business  and  labor  commu- 
nities as  well  as  active  bipartisan  con- 
gressional support 

I  enthusiastically  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  these  amendments  to  an  act 
which  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  positive  and  successful 
.solutions  to  continuing  manpower  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
history  of  the  legislation.  Its  major  pro- 
visions, and  a  sectlon-by-aectlon  analy- 
sis of  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BACKCaorND    OF    THX    LICISLATION 

When  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed  In  1062  It  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  deal  with  the  problems 
faced  by  the  experienced  worker  who  had 
been,  or  was  about  to  be  displaced  by  tech- 
nological or  other  economic  change,  ilie 
change*  that  have  subsequently  occurred  l.i 
the  Nation's  economy,  notably  the  tubst.i:.- 
tlal  reduction  In  the  unemployment  rate, 
have  required,  a  corresponding  evolution  in 
the  emphasis  and  direction  of  the  training 
and  research  programs  provided  by  the  ai  t 

TTie  1966  amendments  to  MDTA  do  not 
alter  the  basic  objectives  of  the  act.  But 
they  do  provide  a  needed  flexibility  to  its 
program*  and  It*  administration  which  will 
permit  a  more  effective  effort  In  dealing  with 
the  manpower  problem*  of  the  Nation  In  the 


last  half  of  this  decade — problema  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  hard-oore  unemployed 
and  the  growing  problem  of  skill  shortages 
in  some  areas  and  some  occupations. 

HISTOEY    OF    LECISLATIOI* 

H.R.  16715  passed  by  the  House  by  voice 
vote,  under  suspension  of  the  rules  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1966.  After  brief  hearings,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  October  5,  1966,  reported 
the  bill  to  the  full  committee.  On  October 
II  the  committee  ordered  thi*  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

MAJOR   PROVISIONS 

A.  Selection  of  trainees. — The  present  act, 
m  addition  to  calling  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  programs  of  testing,  coun- 
seling, and  referral  to  training  for  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons  generally, 
contains  a  specific  direction  that  a  8p>eclal 
program  be  undertaken  for  training  of  young 
people  whose  educational  background  and 
work  preparation  have  not  adequately  pre- 
p:iTed  them  to  enter  the  labor  force.  This  bill 
amends  the  act  by  adding  language  directing 
the  Secretary  to  formulate  a  program  to  meet 
the  special  employment  needs  of  workers  45 
years  of  age  or  more. 

The  "older  worker,"  the  worker  who  Is  not 
old  enough  to  retire,  and  yet  too  old  to  face 
unemployment  with  any  real  hope  of  finding 
a  new  Job.  Is  the  victim,  not  so  much  of  an- 
tagonistic prejudices,  but  of  well-meaning, 
even  sympathetic  Ignorance  On  all  sides. 
It  Is  assumed  that  a  worker  of  45  or  50 
cimnot  adjust  to  a  new  Job,  that  he  no  longer 
has  the  physical  strength  to  perform  the 
same  tasks  he  could  undertake  when  he  was 
25  or  30.  that  his  health  Is  such  that  he 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  be  a  steady 
worker,  and  such  Ideas.  There  are  other 
problems  which  prevent  the  older  worker 
from  finding  a  new  Job.  and  some  of  them 
may  be  less  based  on  folklore  and  more  on 
economic  fact  than  those  cited  above.  This 
amendment  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  the 
employment  problem.s  of  older  worker*.  But 
it  will  certainly  help  demonstrate  that  the 
older  worker  Is  a  valuable  member  of  the 
labor  force.  In  a  period  of  growing  demand 
for  labor,  the  older  worker.  In  many  cases, 
needs  but  the  opportunity  to  show  that  be 
can  do  a  new  Job  In  order  to  have  doors  now 
closed  begin  to  open  for  him.  This  amend- 
ment offers  that  opportunity. 

The  act  now  provides  not  only  for  skills 
training,  but  also  for  training  In  basic  edu- 
cation needs.  A  technically  comi>etent  and 
bright  prospective  lathe  operator  may  be 
unemployable  or  untralnable  If  he  cannot 
read  or  write.  This  bill,  therefore,  provides 
for  referral  to  training  In  communications 
and  other  employment  skills. 

Excellent  work  Is  being  done  at  Howard 
University  and  at  other  locations  In  showing 
that  what  may  seem  to  be  Impenetrable  Ig- 
norance and  near  Illiteracy  In  a  prospective 
worker  may  well  be  merely  the  result  of  hav- 
ing learned  to  communicate  in  a  substan- 
tially different  way  than  that  of  the  prospec- 
tive employer  or  the  members  of  the  public 
with  whom  the  worker  may  have  to  deal. 
The  term  "ermployment  skUls"  is  Intended  to 
include  skills  and  characteristics  other  than 
specific  occupational  skills  which  may  affect 
nn  individual's  employabllltyi  for  example, 
work  habits,  conformity  to  expected  stand- 
ards of  behavior  as  an  employee.  Job  finding 
skills,  and  attitudes  conducive  to  satisfactory 
occupational  adjustment. 

A  new  subsection  Is  added  to  section  202 
to  provide  physical  examJnatlons  and  minor 
medical  treatment  or  prosthesis  for  trainees 
who  cannot  afford  It  and  where  it  la  not 
otherwise  available  In  the  community.  This 
amendment  Is  designed  to  reduce  dropouts 
during  training  lor  reasons  of  health  and 
provide  minor  correctional  services  for  per- 
sons who  could  not  otherwise  pass  spproprl- 


ate  and  necessary  company  physical  exami- 
nations after  training  has  been  completed. 
The  committee  intends  that  such  medical 
services  shall  be  furnished  through  agree- 
ments between  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  first  recourse  will  be  to  existing 
programs  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  and  that,  as 
a  last  reeort,  the  Labor  Department  may 
procure  such  services  directly  where  HEW  Is 
unable  to  provide  them.  Services  and  ap- 
pliances under  this  pro'vlslon  are  limited  to 
an  aggregate  of  $100  per  trainee. 

B.  Upgrading.  One  of  the  moet  useful  roles 
MDTA  can  play  In  meeting  skills  shortages 
and  In  serving  to  combat  hard-core  unem- 
ployment Is  to  make  It  possible  for  employed 
persons  to  be  trained  in  skills  beyond  those 
utilized  In  their  present  Jobs,  thus  enabling 
them  to  move  to  better  Jobs,  and  making 
their  present  Jobs  available  for  persons  who 
have  had  special  difficulty  even  entering  the 
Job  market.  The  committee  Intends  that 
an  experimental  program  be  undertaken 
which  would  Include  training  techniques 
combined  with  personnel  management  prac- 
tices which  actively  promote  upgrading 
through  delineation  of  skill  levels  and  Job  re- 
lationships, job  reenglneerlng,  and  other 
methods  of  Wective  manpower  development 
and  utilization.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
full  discretion  to  designate  skill  shortages 
and  to  formulate  standards  of  eligibility  for 
selection  and  referral  to  part-time  training 
projects.  The  Secretary  would  also  estab- 
lish standards  to  assure  that  workers  avail- 
able for  full-time  training  are  not  referred 
to  part-time  training  with  a  concomitant 
lengthening  of  the  training  period. 

The  bill  contains  two  closely  linked  pro\i- 
slons  which  are  Intended  to  make  this  kind 
of  training  possible.  The  first  authorizes  an 
experimental  program  of  part-time  training, 
primarily  Intended  for  the  employed  In  areas 
and  occupations  where  there  are  critical  skill 
shortages. 

The  second  provision  authorizes  payments 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  week.  In  lieu  of  any 
other  payments  under  section  203,  to  per- 
sons selected  for  such  training  to  meet  the 
additional  costs  Incurred  In  attending 
training. 

C.  Training  allowances. — Rigidity  in  the 
payment  of  training  allowances  has  In  many 
cases  slowed  down  the  selection  of  trainees, 
made  training  less  desirable  to  those  who 
could  most  profit  from  It,  and  in  some  areas 
has  actually  Increased  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Several  amendments  should  make 
this  part  of  the  act  easier  to  administer. 

First,  the  present  act  prevents  the  pay- 
ment of  training  allowances  to  persons  who 
have  not  had  at  least  2  years  of  gainful 
employment  (with  some  exceptions  which 
will  be  mentioned  below).  Since  1  year's 
work  experience  seems  an  adequate  time  for 
a  man  to  learn  the  basic  habits  of  work,  and 
to  find  out  if  his  previous  training  has  In 
fact  equipped  blm  for  an  optimum  role  In 
the  labor  force,  this  bill  reduces  the  require- 
ment from  2  yean  to  1. 

The  major  exception  to  the  "labor  force 
attachment"  mentioned  above  Involves 
youths  of  17  years  or  more  who  have  finished 
or  left  high  school.  In  the  case  of  high 
school  drcqwuts,  the  Secretary  is  presently 
required  to  ascertain  that  the  local  school 
authorities  have  availed  themselves  of  all 
their  reaourcee,  Including  guidance  and 
coimsellng,  and  have  concluded  that  the 
further  praaence  of  the  young  person  in  a 
regular  school  situation  la  simply  not  prac- 
ticable. The  Secretary  is  further  required  to 
wait  until  the  young  person  has  been  out  of 
school  for  an  entire  year.  While  the  com- 
mittee desires  that  the  Secretary  should 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  find  out  If 
a  yoting  person  cannot  usefully  be  placed 
back  into  educational  structure  before  re- 
ferring him  to  iCOTK  training.  It  feels  it  is 


unnecessary  and  perhaps  harmful  to  require 
a  year's  wait,  in  addition  to  this  necessary 
screening  process.  There  Is  no  good  reason 
to  force  a  young  person  to  wait  a  year  and 
become  habituated  to  the  environment  of  the 
street  corner  or  the  back  alley  when  he 
could  be  receiving  skills  training  and  be 
getting  started  In  a  trade. 

In  addition,  secUon  4(a)(3)  of  this  bill 
provides  that  persons  who  have  completed  a 
program  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  may  be  referred  to  MDTA  training 
and  paid  a  regular  training  allowance. 

This  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary  to  pay 
a  training  allowance  to  a  person  who  is  re- 
ferred to  a  second  course  after  having  left 
or  completed  one,  ■without  waiting  a  full 
year.  If  he  shall  determine  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  do  so.  Where  the  trainee  Is  pre- 
cluded from  using  his  training  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control,  the  Secretarj'  should 
have  this  authority  iivlthout  being  restricted 
by  artificial  waiting  periods.  In  administer- 
ing this  exception,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
precautions  to  Insure  against  the  pyramiding 
of  benefits  by  a  trainee  going  from  one 
course  to  another  and  absorbing  training  op- 
portunities which  should  be  spread  among 
a  greater  number   of  individuals. 

The  bill  takes  cognizance  of  cases  In  which 
an  unemployed  person  may  be  fo  poverty- 
stricken  that  he  cannot  enter  training  at 
all  or  continue  In  It  until  he  has  received  at 
least  some  funds  to  enable  him,  perhaps,  to 
buy  a  pair  of  serviceable  shoes,  or  to  meet 
some  other  Immediately  pressing  need  The 
bill  provides,  in  such  cases,  for  a  limited 
advance  payment  of  his  training  allowance, 
to  be  repaid  either  through  deductions  from 
subsequent  allowances  or  through  other  ar- 
rangements. This  provision  should  be  con- 
strued to  {>ermlt  advances  to  be  made  to  all 
persons  entitled  to  payments  as  trainees  re- 
gardless whether  payments  to  such  persons 
are  technically  denominated  as  training  al- 
lowances, training  incentive  payments,  sums 
necessary  to  defray  expenses,  or  amounts 
jjayable  to  part-time  trainees. 

This  provision  would  remedy  the  problem 
of  training  f>ersonnel  having  to  assist  train- 
ees by  making  small  loans  to  meet  the  cost 
of  such  items  .is  car  fare,  lunches,  etc.  Such 
requests  have  been  a  source  of  inconvenience 
to  project  personnel,  and  experience  indi- 
cates the  need  of  a  petty  cash  fund  to  meet 
these  small  recurring  needs. 

Procedures  under  this  amendment  should 
be  devised  to  assure  that  funds  are  immedi- 
ately and  readily  available  for  such  expenses 
and  that  without  sacrificing  flexibility  proper 
controls  are  instituted  to  protect  the  funds. 
Under  present  procedures,  a  person  In 
receipt  of  an  MDTA  training  allowance  who 
is  receiving,  or  whose  family  Ls  receiving 
public  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  will  have  such  assistance  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  MDTA  allowance.  This  has 
the  disadvantage  of  removing  any  Immediate 
financial  incentive  for  entrance  into  train- 
ing. In  some  irxstances.  also,  there  have  been 
situations  in  which  communications  at  the 
local  level  have  been  faulty,  and  persons  have 
been  paid  both  MDTA  allowances  and  public 
assistance  benefits. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  committee 
proposes  that  beneficiaries  of  Social  Security 
Act  programs  be  referred  to  training  without 
a  "training  allowance"  as  such,  but  that  they 
be  given  Instead  a  modest  $20  weekly  incen- 
tive payment,  plus  expenses  directly  attribu- 
table to  training,  which  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  for  social  security  pur- 
p>o6es.  This  would  enable  the  welfare 
benefit  to  be  continued  uninterrupted,  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
training  allowance  provisions  of  MDTA  by 
making  it  financially  beneficial  for  persons 
to  enter  training  and  to  start  on  the  road  to 
self-support. 

This  provision  does  not  contemplate  In- 
centive payments  and  expense  allowances  In 
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an  amount  greater  than  any  other  alk>wance6 
tbe  Individual  would  otherwise  be  enutled  to 
11  be  were  not  a  recipient  of  beneflta  under 
tb«  Social  Security  Act. 

D.  CoT'ectionai  iTutnutions — Section  6  of 
this  blU  authorizea  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
carry  out.  on  an  experimental  and  develop- 
mental buLB.  a  program  of  training  for  the 
benefit  of  inmates  of  correctional  infititu- 
tloiu.  to  be  carried  out  through  agreement* 
with  Federal.  State  and  local  penal  officials, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
ar«a  manpower  training  advUory  commlt- 
t««a.  The  committee  I*  not  yet  prepared  to 
reocmunend  this  as  a  permanent  full-scale 
program,  and  feels  that  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  such  training  does  not 
result  In  any  increase  In  the  production  of 
goods  In  competition  with  free  labor. 

Suggestions  for  special  pvj^Tusaa  for 
parolee*  and  probationers  were  not  adopted 
•tnoe  there  Is  nothing  in  the  act  now  which 
prevents  the  Secretary  from  referring  a 
parolee  or  probationer  to  training.  The 
bonding  provisions  of  section  105  of  thu  act 
which  this  bill  extends  for  an  additional 
year  are  designed,  in  part,  to  assist  such 
persons 

E.  AdminvtCrative  p'-oinjtorn. — The  pres- 
ent act  permits  the  Secretary  of  HBVi'  to 
carry  out  Ms  responsibility  for  providing  for 
the  settlr.g  up  of  institutional  training 
through  agreements  with  appropriate  edu- 
cation agencies,  including  through  agree- 
ments with  private  educational  or  training 
Institutions  where  such  institutions  can  pro- 
vide equipment  or  services  not  availuhle  In 
public  institutions,  "or  where  such  Institu- 
tions can.  at  comparable  coat,  1 1 )  provide 
•ubat&ntlally  equivalent  training,  or  l2i 
maae  ptisslble  an  expanded  use  of  the  In- 
dividual referral  method,  or  i3i  aid  In  »e- 
dudng  more  quickly  unemployment  or  cu-- 
rant  and  prospective  manpower  shortages."  _ 

The  bill.  In  section  5i«i.  eases  the  use  of 
private  institutions  where  such  iwe  can  al- 
low training  to  beftln  more  quickly  or  be 
carried  out  more  economically  or  more  effec- 
tlTely  It  U  the  intent  that  the  S«<:retAry  of 
HEW  make  every  available  use  of  this  provl- 
•km  to  accelerate  entrance  Into  training  of 
workers  desiring  training  opportunities,  as 
well  as  to  reduc«  t<:'  the  greatest  extent  poe- 
•Ible  Instances  of  training  being  denied 
eligible  applicants 

Section  5ibi  allows  the  training  coat  In- 
crement of  research  and  development  proj- 
ects to  be  allocated  without  regard  to  the  10- 
percent  matching  requirement  which  has 
gone  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  flKoal 
1WJ7  The  matching  requirement,  which 
previous  amendments  po«tponed  until  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  applied  to  all 
training  costs  A  very  small  part  of  the  U»tal 
program  la  carried  on  under  title  I.  autho-lz- 
tng  experimental  reeearch  and  development 
projects  The  training  Increment  of  treee 
projects-  a  small  part  of  this  small  pait — 
baa  been  financed  from  the  allotments  to 
tbe  several  States  under  title  n 

In  previous  years,  this  has  posed  no  prob- 
lem, since  the  States  were  not  contributing 
any  portion  of  the  direct  coets  With  the 
requirement  of  matching,  the  States  will  now 
have  a  virtual  veto  power  over  E  ft  D  pinj- 
ecta.  since  they  would.  In  the  abeence  of  l.hls 
amendment.  l>e  required  to  contribute  10 
percent  of  the  training  increment  of  s  ich 
projects  Since  the  projects  themselves  are 
designed  to  benefit  the  entire  progrim. 
ratber  than  to  meet  the  Immediate  man- 
power needs  of  the  particular  State  In  wMch 
they  happen  to  be  located  the  State  s  ob  ec- 
tlona  would  be  quite  understandab'.e  even 
though  relatively  small  amount*  of  money 
would  be  actually  Involved  It  is  propoied. 
therefore,  to  exempt  the  training  increrrent 
thareof  from  the  normal  matching  require- 
manti.  It  is  appropriate  to  observe.  In  hlj 
context,  that  the  effective  date  of  the  match- 


ing provisions,  which  has  been  delayed  more 
than  once,  cannot  be  further  delayed.  The 
matching  provisions,  which  are  very  liberally 
conceived,  seem  an  eminently  reasonable  re- 
quirement fur  State  participation,  and  there 
was  no  serious  recommendation  made  that 
their  effectiveness  be  further  delayed,  with 
the  very  minor  exception  provided  in  this 
subsection. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  the  appor- 
tionment formula,  confining  Its  eSect  to  80 
jaercent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  In 
a  given  year,  and  leaving  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  HEW  free  to  utilize  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  in  areas  of  special  need.  The 
present  formula,  which  remains  unchanged, 
take*  Into  account  essentially  the  unem- 
ployment rate  and  the  relative  size  of  tbe 
labor  farce  in  a  given  State.  No  cognizance 
Is  taken  of  skills  shortages,  abrupt  changes 
In  the  State's  Industrial  pattern,  or  other 
criteria  which  could  Justify  .special  emphasis 
in  a  given  State  In  a  given  year  The  exist- 
ence of  critical  skills  shortages  In  States 
where  unemployment  Is  not  serious  la  a 
question  of  particular  concern.  Such  situa- 
tions should  receive  particular  attention  by 
the  Secretaries  in  their  allocation  of  this  20 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated. 

Section  104  of  the  act  authorizes,  on  a 
pilot  basts,  projects  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  paying  relocation  expenses,  on  a  grant  or 
loan  basis,  as  a  means  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment Section  106  of  the  act  provides 
experimental  and  demonstration  authority 
in  the  area  of  securing  bonds  for  trainees 
who  require  such  bonding  to  obtain  employ- 
ment subsequent  to  their  training.  In  both 
cases,  the  exuung  authority  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1967  This  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  existing  authority  under  both  sec- 
tions for  1  additional  year 

Finally,  the  bill  repeals  the  requirement 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  though  continuing  this 
report  aa  It  applies  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor's  report.  In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, tends  to  be  duplicative  of  the  Preal- 
denfs  M»npi>wer  Report,  which  alao  has  Its 
statutory  base  In  this  act. 

The  report  of  the  Secrewry  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welf-ire  Is  different  The  Presi- 
dent's Manpower  Report  does  not  cover  the 
Innovitlons  and  improved  training  methods 
utlllaed  to  secure  the  objectives  of  this  act 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  can  and 
should  do  ao  Accurate  and  detailed  infor- 
m»tion  on  tbe  techniques  used  under  the 
MDTA  program  can  be  beneficial  to  school 
administrators  throughout  the  Nation,  and. 
If  properly  presented,  can  serve  aa  a  guide 
for  updating  the  curriculum  In  the  voca- 
tional education  Institutions 

In  tills  context.  It  Is  Important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  under  this  act  are  assigned 
to  him.  and  they  are  not  intended  to  be  del- 
egated by  him  to  any  particular  one  of  the 
naturally  divergent  agencies  within  that  De- 
partment The  Secretary's  duties  under 
MDTA  are  n'lt  duties  analogous  to  those  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Education,  or  any 
other  single  component  part  of  that  Depart- 
ment The  Secretary  the  program,  and  the 
public  Interest  will  continue  to  best  be  served 
by  the  retention  of  these  respoaslbllltlea  in 
the  OfQce  of  the  Secretary. 

SSCTTON-BT-SacnoN    AJ«ALTS18 

SfCtion  1  Short  Htle-  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Amend- 
ments of  19fl«" 

Secfton  2  Labor  mobility  and.  tratnfe 
placement  aasUtanct  devionstration  proj- 
ects Subsection  i»)  of  this  section  amends 
section  104  of  the  Manpiiwer  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  19C2  (hereinafter  In 
this  analysis  nsf erred  to  as  "the  Act")  bo 
extend  for  1  additional  year — until  June  30, 


liW8 — the  period  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  develop  and  carry  out  labor 
mobility  demonstration  projects  under  sec- 
tion 104. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends 
section  105  of  the  act  to  extend  for  1  year — 
until  Jape  30.  1968— the  period  during  which 
the  Secretary  may  carry  on  trainee  place- 
ment assistance  demonstration  projects  un- 
der section  105.  It  also  provldee  that  not 
more  than  $300,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  act  In  a  fiscal  yeiir 
may  be  used  for  carrying  out  section   106. 

Section  3.  Referral  for  training:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  amends  section  202 
of  the  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tgi  provide,  where  appropriate,  special  pro- 
grams of  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and 
referral  to  persons  45  years  of  age  or  older 
for  occupational  training  and  further 
schooling  to  meet  the  sjieclal  problems  faced 
by  them  In  the  labor  market. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, where  appropriate,  to  refer  for  the 
attainment  of  basic  education  and  commu- 
nication and  employment  skills,  those  eligi- 
ble persons  who  Indicate  their  Intention  to 
and  will  thereby  be  able  to  pursue,  subse- 
quently or  concurrently,  courses  of  occupa- 
tional training  for  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment, 
or  who  have  not  completed  or  who  do  not 
need  occupational  training  but  do  require 
such  other  preparation  to  render  them 
employable. 

This  section  also  adds  a  provision  permit- 
ting the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  agreement* 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  facilitate  the  provisions  of  physi- 
cal examinations,  medical  treatment,  and 
prostheses  for  persons  selected,  or  eligible 
for  selection,  for  training.  The  agreement 
may  provide  that  where  the  person  cannot 
atTord  to  pay  for  the  services,  and  he  cannot 
find  the  services  elsewhere  without  cost, 
there  may  be  extended  not  more  than  $100 
to  provide  such  services  for  that  person.  If 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  unable  to  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  these  services,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  expend  not  more  than 
$100  to  provide  them  to  the  person. 

Another  provision  added  by  this  subsec- 
tion Is  one  which  directs  the  Secretary.  In 
accordance  with  his  regulations,  to  provide 
experimental  programs  for  part-time  train- 
ing of  persons,  including  employed  persons, 
to  meet  skill  shortages  In  areas  or  occup.i- 
tlons  In  which  there  are  critical  skill  short- 
ages 

Section  4.  Training  allowances:  Subsec- 
tion ia»  of  this  section  amends  section  203 
ic)  of  the  act.  The  first  amendment  would 
shorten  from  2  years  to  1  year  the  period  of 
experience  in  gainful  employment  required 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  training 
allowances 

The  second  amendment  provides  that  a 
youth  who  has  not  completed  high  school 
may  receive  training  allowances  If  he  has 
been  out  of  school  for  1  year  or  If  the  local 
authorities  have  concluded  that  further 
school  attendance  is  no  longer  practicable. 
Under  the  present  law  both  these  require- 
ments must  be  met 

The  third  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  refer  Individuals  for  training  who 
have  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(commonly  referred  to  as  a  NelghborhocKl 
Youth  Corps  program  i .  A  trainee  so  re- 
ferred may  be  paid  a  training  allowance 
without  regard  to  any  of  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c)  or  subsection  <h1  of  the 
section  These  payments  will  not  exceed  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  (including  allowances 
for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment In  the  State  making  the  payments 
dtirlng  the  most  recent  four -calendar-quar- 
ter period  for  which  data  are  available.  These 


trainees  will  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of  youths  who 
may  receive  training  allowances. 

Subsection  (b|  amends  section  203(h)  of 
the  act  to  allow  a  person  to  be  referred  im- 
mediately to  a  second  ^rDTA  program  with 
.1  training  allowance  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines there  is  good  cause  to  permit  It  so 
that  the  trainee  may  be  adequately  prepared 
for  full-time  employment. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  amends  sec- 
tion 203  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  provide 
advance  payments  of  training  allowances  to 
individuals  selected  for  training  who,  be- 
cause of  Immediate  financial  need  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  or  their  depend- 
ents, would  otherwise  be  unable  to  enter 
or  continue  training.  The  advance  pay- 
ments will  not  exceed  1  week's  training  al- 
lowance, and  will  be  repaid  either  through 
deduction  from  training  allowances  or 
through  other  arrangements  with  the 
trainee. 

The  subsection  also  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  training  allowance  not  In  excess 
of  $10  to  persons  referred  for  part-time 
training  under  the  new  section  302(1). 

The  new  subsection  (1)  provides  that  no 
training  allowance  will  be  paid  to  any  person 
for  a  period  for  which  a  money  payment  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  that  person  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  usually  the  aid  for  families  of  de- 
pendent children  program.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  pay  to  such  person  such  sums 
as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  defray  his 
expenses  attributable  to  training,  and  a 
training  incentive  payment  of  not  more  than 
120  a  week.  Provision  is  also  made  to  insure 
that  the  payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion will  not  be  regarded  as  Income  or  re- 
sotu-ces  in  determining  entitlements  under 
the  applicable  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Section  5.  Provision  of  training:  Subeec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  give 
preference  to  training  and  education  pro- 
vided through  State  vocaUonal  education 
agencies  and  other  educational  agencies. 
However,  where  it  would  permit  persona  to 
begin  their  training  or  education  within  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  or  permit  the  train- 
ing or  education  to  be  provided  more  eco- 
nomically or  effectively,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  the  needed  training  or  education  by 
agreement  or  c-ontract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate training  or  educational  facilities  or 
through  any  other  arrangements  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends  the 
provisions  of  secUon  231  of  the  act,  which  re- 
quires State  matching,  to  provide  that  the 
requirement  will  not  apply  with  respect  to 
programs  carried  out  In  conjunction  with 
experimental,  demonstration,  and  pilot  jwoj- 
ects  carried  on  under  section  102(6). 

Section  6.  Correctional  institutions:  This 
section  adds  a  new  part  D  to  title  11  of  the 
act  which  directs  the  Secretiu-y.  during  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1969.  to  develop  and 
carry  experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
CTsnvs  of  training  and  education  for  persons 
m  correctional  institutions  who  are  in  need 
thereof  to  obtain  employment  upon  release. 
The  arrangements  for  this  education  and 
training  will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  and  the  programs  will  be  ccaiducted 
through  agreements  with  the  officials  of  the 
correctional  institution.  These  firograma 
may  Include  vocational  education,  special  job 
development  and  placement  activities,  pre- 
Tocatlonal.  basic,  and  secondary  education, 
and  counseling.  They  also  may  provide  sup- 
ponive  and  followup  services  and  such  other 
assistance  aa  is  deemed  necessary. 

Secfion  7.  Apportionment:  "liils  section 
a-mends  section  301  of  the  act  which  now 
^f^ulres  apportionment  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures under  the  act  among  the  States  accord- 


ing to  a  set  formula.  Under  the  amend- 
ment 20  percent  of  the  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  aa  they  find  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title 
n,  without  complying  with  apportionment 
formulas  that  will  continue  to  govern  the 
apportionment  of  the  remaining  80  percent 
of  the  fimds  available  for  title  n. 

Section  8.  Report:  Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  repeals  section  309  of  the  existing  act 
which  requires  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  also  from  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  It  inserts  In  lieu  thereof  a  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall  make 
an  annual  report  evaluating  the  programs 
under  section  231,  the  need  for  continuing 
the  programs,  and  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement. The  reports  must  also  contain 
progress  reports  on  the  vocational  training 
study  which  will  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  during  1966  and 
1967. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  16715)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3112)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as 
to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  for  maintenance 
of  air  pollution  control  programs  in  ad- 
dition to  present  authority  for  grants  to 
develop,  establish,  or  improve  such  pro- 
grams; make  the  use  of  appropriations 
under  the  Act  more  flexible  by  consoli- 
dating the  appropriation  authorizations 
under  the  Act  and  deleting  the  provision 
limiting  the  total  of  grants  for  support 
of  air  pollution  control  programs  to  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  any  year;  extend  the  duration  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  10327)  to 
require  operators  of  ocean  cruises  by 
water  between  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions and  territories,  and  foreign 
countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial  se- 
curity and  other  information;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mailliard, 
and  Mr.  Pelly  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1966 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14643)  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational 
resources  for  International  studies  and 
research,  which  had  been  reported  from 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  aD  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966". 

Findings  and  Declaration 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  knowledge  of  other  countries 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  In  promoting 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween nations;  that  strong  American  educa- 
tional resources  are  a  necessary  base  for 
strengthening  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries; that  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  should  be  assured  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible their  intellectual  capacities  In  all  areas 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries 
peoples,  and  cultures;  and  that  It  Is  there- 
fore both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  for  international  study 
and  research,  to  assist  m  the  development 
of  resources  and  trained  personnel  In  aca- 
demlc  and  professional  fields,  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  existing  and  future  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  international  educa- 
tion, to  meet  the  requirements  of  world 
leadership. 

XrrLE    I— GRANT     PROCRAMS    FOR    ADVANCED    AND 
tTNDERGIUDUATE    INTERNATIONAL    STUDIES 

Centers  for  Advanced  International  Studies 
Sec.  101.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  u  authorized  to  arrange 
through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  Institutions 
for  the  establishment,  strengthening  and 
operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers  which 
will  be  national  and  international  resources 
for  research  and  training  in  international 
studies  and  the  international  aspects  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  fields  of  study.  Activi- 
ties carried  on  in  such  centers  mav  be  con- 
centrated either  on  specific  geo"graphlcal 
areas  of  the  world  or  on  particular  fields  or 
Issues  In  world  affairs  which  concern  one  or 
more  countries,  or  on  both.  The  Secretary 
may  also  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing professional  and  scholarly  associations 
when  such  grants  will  make  an  especially 
significant  contribution  to  attaining  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
to  cover  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing, strengthening,  equipping,  and  operat- 
ing research  and  training  centers,  including 
the  cost  of  teaching  and  research  materials 
and  resources,  the  cost  of  programs  for 
bringing  visiting  scholars  and  faculty  to  the 
center,  and  the  cost  of  training.  Improve- 
ment, and  travel  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  out  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  grants  may  also  include  funds 
for  stipends  (In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  regtUatlons 
of  the  Secretary)  to  Individuals  undergoing 
training  In  such  centers.  Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents  and  for  travel  for  re- 
search and  study  here  and  abroad.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

Grants  To  Strengthen  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grama  In  International  Studies 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  combinations  of  such  Institu- 
tions, to  assist  them  In  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  and  Improve  undergrad- 
uate Instruction  in  International  studies. 
Grants  made  under  this  section  may  be  far 
projects  and  activities  which  are  an  Integral 
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such      caUonal   InaUtutJon  or  over   the  content   of 
any   material   developed   or   published   under 
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elude    allowances    for    dependents    and    for 
travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  residence." 


(c)  Section  106  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and    Cultural    Exchange    Act    of    1961    Is 

—  _.«         amendpd    hv  n/lfilncr  at   tVia   a-r\e\   tKA*<L^.f   #.    *.».« 


"(b)  Such  loans  shall,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 


manta      It  ta  appropriate  to  observe.  In     hU 
Oont«rt.  that  the  efTectlve  date  of  the  match- 


thia   analysis   neferred    to   aa 
extend  for  1  additional  year- 


•*the   Act")    to 
-until  June  30, 


aurmg   me  rnosi  recprii  jour-caieiiaar-iiu^i- 
t«r  period  for  which  data  are  available.  Thes* 


i-o   a^\^\j^\A~ 


icacafvu,  wxuca  naa  oeen  reporiea  irom     projects  and  acUvlUea  which  are  an  Integral 
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p«rt  of  BUCh  a  cotnprehenjiltre  pm^am  «uch 

(li  planning  for  the  development  and  ei- 
panalon  of  undergraduate  pro^nuna  In  Inter- 
n*tlonsI  ttudlea. 

(3)  leaching,  resarch.  cxirrtculum  devel- 
opment, and  '.ther  related  activities: 

(3)  training  of  faculty  membera  In  for- 
eign countries. 

|4i    eipAiialon  of  foreign  language  courses: 

(5i    Planned  and  supervised  student  work - 

•tudy-travel  programs. 

(Ol  programs  under  which  foreign  t«acher» 
and  scholars  m^y  visit  insUtuuons  as  visit- 
ing faculty,   and 

(7»  programs  of  Bngltsh  language  train- 
ing for  foreign  teachers,  scholars,  and  stu- 
dents 

The  Secretary  may  also  make  granu  t-".  pub- 
Uo  and  private  rionproflt  agencies  and  orga- 
nlxatloos.  Including  profeaalorval  and  schol- 
arly associations,  when  such  grants  will  make 
an  especially  significant  contribution  to  at- 
taining the  objectives  of  this  section 

(bi  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  :ec- 
Uon  only  upon  application  to  the  .Secretary 
at  such  lime  >^  times  and  containing  such 
InfonnaUon  as  he  deems  necessary  'The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  appUcallou 
uniess  It — ' 

( 1 1  sets  f'jrth  a  program  for  carrying  juX 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  for  wt  Ich 
a  grant  is  aulh<jrlzed  under  subeectlon  (a   : 

(3 1  sets  forth  policies  and  pr' iced i. res 
Which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  5  ear 
will  be  so  used  as  Uy  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical  Increase  the  level  :>f  fuads 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Fed  -ral 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purpose*  wMch 
meet  the  requ.rcments  of  subsectiijn  a). 
and  In   no  case  supplant  such   fund.s: 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  md 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  r  ec- 
sasary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  vnd 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  I"  the  \p- 
pilcant  uoder  this  aeoUon.  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  such  report.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  infcrrmailon. 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  ou  his 
functions  under  this  section  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereti:'  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
•uch  reports 

(c^  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  under  this 
section  In  such  manner  and  according  to  such 
plan  as  will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable 
diatrlbutlon  of  the  grants  throughout  the 
States  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
preference  to  those  institutions  which  are 
moat  In  need  of  funds  for  programs  In  Ir  ter- 
natlonal  studies  and  which  show  real  promise 
oX  being  able  to  use  funds  effectively 
Method  of  Paym.ent.   Federal  AdmlnlstraUon 

Sk:  103  ai  Payments  under  this  title  nay 
be  made  In  Installments  and  In  advanc;  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayment)  or 
underpayments 

(bi  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  ser.lces  and  faclllUea  of  any  agencir  of 
the  Pwleral  Govertunent  and  <^'t  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution.  In 
accordance  with  written  agreements  betv/een 
tba  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  any  such  agreement  Is 
to  become  effective 

Federal  Control  of  Education  Prohibited 

S»c  104  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depiu^- 
OMnt,  agency  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  eierclse  any  direction  su- 
pervision, ir  .'ontrol  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration  or  per- 
•onnel  of  any  educational  Institution,  or  the 
•election    of    library    resources    bv    any    edu- 
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-atlonal  institution  or  over  the  content  of 
any  material  developed  or  published  under 
any  program  assisted  pursuant  t*""  this  Act 
Authorization  and  Reports 
SBC  106.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  tLOOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  which  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
report  provided  for  in  subsection  ibi  of  this 
section.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated »40. 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  laes.  and  »»0.000.000  for  the  fljical 
year  ending  June  30.  1989,  for  the  purpi.se  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
For  the  fiscal  years  thereafter  there  shall  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Utle  only  such  amounts 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  106.  a  report  containing 
specific  recommendations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Including  any 
recommendations  for  amendments  to  this 
title  and  to  pwrUons  of  other  laws  amended 
by  this  Act.  and  shall  submit  such  report  to 
the  Preeldent  and  the  Congress  not  later 
thaji  April  30.  1967. 

(C)  Prior  to  January  31.  1968.  and  prior  to 
January  31  in  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress which  reviews  and  evaluates  activities 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
and  which  reviews  other  activities  of  the 
Federal  Oovernmeut  drawing  upon  or 
strengthening  American  reeourcee  for  Inter- 
national study  and  research  and  any  existing 
activities  and  plans  to  coordinate  and  Im- 
prove the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Goverment 
m  International  education. 
National  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Interna- 
tional Studies 
S«c  lOfl  i»>  The  Preeldent  Is  authorized 
to  establish  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon  and  Welfare  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Studlee.  con- 
sisting of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  tor  Education  who 
shall  be  chalnnan.  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
additional  members  app<;>lnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  a  majority  shall  constitute  a 
broad  representation  of  higher  education  In 
tiie  United  State*  and  the  remainder  shall 
include  represenUUves  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  Individuals  experienced  In  foreign 
affairs 

ibi  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparaUon  of  the  re- 
[x>rt  provided  for  In  section  106ib)  of  this 
Act.  and  thereafter  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary In  carrying  out  the  proTlslons  of  this 
Act  The  recommendations  of  the  Advliory 
Oommlttee  shall  be  Included  in  the  rrport 
provided  for  In  section  I06tb)  of  this  Act 
and  In  the  annual  report*  provided  for  In 
section  I06(cj   of  this  Act 

ic)  Members  nf  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  (^mployees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
buslnees  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Priwldent.  but  not  exceeding  •100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  without  regard  to  the  provlstrns 
c.f  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code,  covering  ap- 
p<:>lntment  in  the  compeUtlve  service,  and 
fix  the  compeiu»tlon  oif.  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  such  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  as  may  be  neceasary  to  en- 
able It  to  carry  out  Its  duUea. 


rmjt  n — amkndiiints  to  other  laws 

Amendments  to  Strengthen  Title  VI  of  the 

Nutionftl  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

Removing  requirement  for  area  centers  that 
adequate  language  Instruction  not  be  read- 
ily available 

Src.  301 .  i  a )  ( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 601(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Educ.i- 
tlon  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  oul 
(1)"  and  by  striking  out  ".  and  i2)  that 
adequate  Instruction  In  such  language  Is  not 
readily  available  In  the  United  Statea". 

(2i  The  first  sentence  of  section  601(bi 
of  sueh  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
(With  respect  to  which  he  makes  the  deter- 
mination under  clause  d)  of  subeectiou 
(at)"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "(with 
respect  to  which  he  makes  the  determlnaUoii 
under  subsection  (a)  i" 

Removing  60  per  centum  celling  on  Federal 
participation 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  601(tti 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
more  than  50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  "all 
or  part"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Authorizing  grants  as  well  as  contracts  fo.- 
language  and  area  centers 

(c)  Section  601  (a>  of  such  Act  Is  amende^! 
further  by  Inserting  "grants  to  or"  after  "ar- 
range through"  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by 
Inserting  "grant  or"  before  "contract"  eacli 
time  that  It  appears  In  the  second  and  third 
sentences. 

Vesting  authority  for  language  and  area 
programs  In  Secretary 

(di    SecUon    601    of    such    Act    Is    further 
amended    by    striking    out    "Commissioner 
each  Ume  such  term  occurs  therein  and  In- 
serUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 
Amendments  to  Strengthen  Title  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

Sxc.  202  TlUe  XI  of  the  National  Defense 
EEducatlon  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  - 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  Utle  the  follow- 
ing     "PaJIT    I aiNCXAL": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Utle"  In 
section  1102  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
Word  "part",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  as  follows 

"Part  II — /nterTiafioTMiZ  affairs 

"International  Affairs  Institute  for  Secondary 

School  Teachers 

"8«c.  nil  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »3. 500.000  for  the  ft-scai  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange  through  contracts 
with  Iruitltutlons  of  higher  education  for  ti.e 
establishment  and  operation  of  short  terra 
or  regular  session  institutes  for  teachers  i:i 
secondary  8ch>K>ls  in  order  to  give  them  a 
broader  understanding  of  Intematloin: 
affairs.  Any  such  arrangement  may  covor 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  operatic  :i 
of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  which  It  :-= 
made.  Including  the  cost  of  grants  to  the  sta" 
of  travel  In  the  foreign  areas,  regions,  or 
counUiee  with  which  the  subject  matter  ■:■! 
the  field  or  fields  In  which  they  are  or  v.... 
be  working  U  conoemed,  and  the  cost  o'. 
travel  otf  foreign  scholars  to  enable  them  tc 
teach  or  assist  In  teaching  In  such  Institute 
and  the  cost  of  their  return,  and  shall  be 
made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  neoesaary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaee  of  this  section 

"SUpenda 
"Sxc.  Ilia.  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  stipends  to  any  Individual  tc 
study  In  a  program  assisted  under  the  pr  - 
vUlons  of  this  part  upon  determining  Uia'- 
assisting  such  Individual  in  such  studlee  will 
promote  the  purpose  of  this  part.  SUpehd* 
under  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  may  in- 


clude   allowaucej    for    dependents    and    for 
travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  residence." 
Amendments    to    Mutual    Educational    and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 

Sue.  303.  (a)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Mutual 
EduoaUonal  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.SC.  2452)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (9)  and 
subsUtuUng  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"( 10)  promoting  studies,  research.  Instruc- 
tion, and  other  educational  activities  of 
citizens  and  nationals  of  foreign  countries 
m  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
located  In  the  United  States  by  making  avail- 
able to  citizens  and  nationals  of  less  devel- 
oped friendly  foreign  countries  for  exchange 
for  currencies  of  their  respecUve  countries 
(other  than  excess  foreign  currencies),  at 
United  States  embassies.  United  States  dollars 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able such  foreign  citizens  or  nationals  who 
are  coming  temporarily  to  the  United  Statea 
as  students,  trainees,  teachers,  instructors,  or 
professors  to  meet  expenses  of  the  kind  de- 
crlbed  In  secUon  104(e)  ( 1 )  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  For  the  purpKJse  of  i)erforming 
functions  authorized  by  section  102(b)  (10) 
of  this  Act.  the  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  the  exchange  rates  at  which  all  for- 
eign currencies  may  be  acquired  through 
operations  under  such  section,  and  shall  issue 
regulations  binding  upon  all  embassies  with 
respect  to  the  exchange  rates  to  be  applicable 
!n  each  of  the  respective  countries  where  cur- 
rency exchanges  are  authorized  under  such 
section. 

"(2)  In  performing  the  functions  author- 
ized under  section  102(b)  (10)  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  protecting  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  connection  with  the 
ownership,  use.  and  disposition  of  all  for- 
eign currencies  acquired  pursuant  to  ex- 
changee  made  under  such  section. 

"(31  The  total  amount  of  United  Statea 
dollars  acquired  by  any  indlvldtial  through 
currency  exchanges  under  the  authority  of 
section  102(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  $3,000  during  any  academic 
year 

"(4)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  ex- 
change foreign  currency  for  United  Statea 
dollars  at  United  States  embassies  under  sec- 
tion 102(b)  (10)  of  this  Act  only  if  he  give* 
satisfactory  assurances  that  (A)  he  will  de- 
vote essentially  full  time  to  bla  proposed 
educational  activity  In  the  United  States  and 
win  maintain  good  standing  In  relation  to 
turh  program;  (B)  he  will  return  to  tJie 
country  of  his  citizenship  or  nationality  prior 
to  coming  to  the  United  Statea  and  will 
render  such  public  service  as  Is  determined 
acceptable  for  a  period  of  time  determined 
reisonable  and  necessary  by  the  government 
of  such  country:  and  (C)  he  will  not  apply 
t.'T  an  Immigrant  visa  or  for  permanent  resl- 
dp:;ce  or  for  a  nonlnunlgrant  visa  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  after 
having  received  any  benefits  under  such  sec- 
tion for  a  perlixl  of  time  equal  to  the  period 
of  study,  research.  Instruction,  or  other  edu- 
cational activity  he  performed  pursuant  to 
such  section. 

"(5)  As  used  In  secUon  102(b)  (10)  of  this 
Act.  the  term  "excess  foreign  currenclM' 
means  foreign  currencies,  which  If  acquired 
by  the  United  States  (A)  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  normal  requirements  of  departments, 
agencies,  and  embassies  of  the  United  States 
f  r  such  currencies,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  and  iB)  would  be  available  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Government 
Uhder  applicable  agreements  with  the  for- 
eign country  concerned." 


(c)  Section  106  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Ctiltural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  making  cur- 
rency exchanges  under  section  102(b)  (10) 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1969.". 

Extending  the  Benefits  of  the  Loan  Insur- 
ance Program  Under  Title  rv-B  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  to  Students 
Studying  Abroad 

Sxc.  204.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
435(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Such  term" 
the  following:  "includes  any  institution  out- 
side the  States  which  la  comparable  to  an 
institution  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and". 

Amending   Title   Vn   of   the   Public   Health 
Service  Act  So  As  To  Authorize  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans  To  Be  Made  to  Certain  Students 
Studying  Outside  the  United  States 
Sxc.  206.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  741(g)   of  the 
Public    Health   Service   Act    U   amended    by 
inserting   "from    a   loan    fund    established" 
before  "under  this  part". 

(B)  Section  741(h)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "from  a  loan  fund  estab- 
lished" before  "under  this  part"  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein. 

(2)  (A)  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  742(b)(2)  of  such  Act  as  precedes 
clause  (A)  U  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  the  portion  thereof  avaUable  only  for 
purijoses  of  section  746)"  before  "for  that 
fiscal  year". 

(B)  Clause  (B)  of  such  first  sentence  of 
section  742(b)(2)  U  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  the  portion  thereof  available 
only  for  purposes  of  section  746)"  after  "the 
amounts  appropriated". 

(b)(1)  Section  742(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  or  for  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after, an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
such  sums  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  lotma  tmder  section  746." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  742(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sums" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  is 
otherwise  provided  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
sums". 

(c)  Title  vn  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  745 
the  following: 

"Direct  Loans  to  Students  in  Foreign  Schools 
"Bax:.  74«.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  made 
available  under  section  742(a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  la 
authorized  to  make  direct  loans  to  students 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
who  are  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study, 
at  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentist- 
ry, or  optometry  which  is  located  outside  the 
United  States  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  which  course  of  study  leads  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  den- 
tistry or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
osteopathy,  or  doctor  of  optometry  or  an 
equivalent  degree. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
school  for  purposes  of  thla  section  unless  he 
determines  that  such  school  offers  training 
of  a  type  and  quality  substantially  similar 
to  that  offered  by  similar  schools  in  the 
United  State*  which  are  accredited  as  pro- 
vided In  section  7ai(b)  (1)  (B). 


"(b)  Such  loans  shall,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  required  with  respect  to  loans 
made  to  students  from  loan  funds  established 
under  this  part." 

PBrmxcx  OF  thx  floor 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
course  of  Calendar  No.  1684,  H.R.  14643, 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966! 
that  all  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, both  majority  and  minority,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  In  the  Chamber  to  assist 
Members  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
open  debate  on  the  third  major  admin- 
istration education  bill  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Not  too  many 
yesirs  ago,  those  of  us  who  served  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  deemed  ourselves  fortunate  if  we 
could  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
one  bill  every  2  years  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Fortuxiately.  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  the  conscience  of  the  coim- 
try  in  matters  educational  has  worked 
legislative  miracles,  and  so  we  have  been 
able,  step  by  step,  to  advance  down  the 
road  to  our  educational  objective  and 
goal,  which  is  that  every  American  child 
shall  have  an  opportunity  through  the 
best  education  we  can  provide  to  develop 
to  the  optimum  his  innate  talents  and 
capabilities,  and  in  so  doing  become  a 
productive  and  useful  citizen. 

H.R.  14643  is  entitled  "An  act  to  prx>- 
vlde  for  the  strengthening  of  American 
educational  resources  for  international 
studies  and  research,"  and  it  wiU  be,  I 
trust,  cited  in  the  statute  books  as  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966. 

This  is  true.  However.  It  Is  far  more 
important  for  each  of  us  as  we  vote  upon 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  today  to  realize 
that  what  is  proposed  is  a  strengthening 
of  the  graduate  studies  and  undergrad- 
uate curriculums  of  American  universi- 
ties. This  strengthening  and  this  devel- 
opment is  designated  primarily  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  American  student,  no 
matter  where  he  receives  his  education, 
whether  it  be  In  a  great  university  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of 
this  country,  whether  it  be  in  one  of  the 
great  land-grant  institutions  which  re- 
main as  enduring  monuments  to  Senator 
Morrill  and  President  Lincoln,  or  whether 
it  be  in  the  small  privately  supported 
4-year  institutions,  or  in  the  junior  and 
community  colleges. 

Through  amendments  made  by  the 
committee  through  the  addition,  in  title 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  of  institutes  for  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations, we  are  helping  also  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  took  testimony  on  S.  2874  and 
HU.  14643  on  August  17  and  19  and  Sep- 
tember 19,  1966.  The  more  than  600 
pages  of  that  testimony  are  printed  in 
our  hearings  record.    In  Eulditlon  to  the 
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.dmim^traaon   witnesses,   the   subcom-     ;^^-^'^'^^t":r-uon-.  ^^and 
mitt**  hf'ard  from  leaders  In  American     '^_J},^*  ^T^.'T'l-l..  ,^r\.'^^,  ^..r 
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and    representative   councils    that    deal 
with  matters  of  education.    That  is  why 


To  assist  the  Advisory  Committee  In 
its  operations  and  In  the  nrpnaratirin  of 


not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1968 
and  not  to  exceed  SI.")  mniinn  fnr  fi'o^ai  .r^or 


acmnel  of  any  educationaJ  insUtutluii.    >r  the 
■•lecUon    or    Ubrary    re«uurce«    by    a;.y    edu- 


QVcaJ   pcraonnei  aa  may  u«  uot> 
able  It  to  ctLTTj  out  Ita  duUea. 


:  y     W-;    m  ■ 


r  -  ■  •  - 

under  the  provlBiona  of  thla  section  may  id- 


eign  country  con 
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admlnistraUon  witxies^s.  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  from  leaders  in  American 
education,  graduate,  undergraduate,  4- 
ye*r  and  2-year  sch^oLs.  and  as  well  from 
leaders  of  private  nonprofit  aAsoclatlons 
having  a  special  Interest  In  the  field,  such 
u  the  Foreign  Policy  Aasuclation.  the 
Executive  Secretan'  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation A.ssociation.  and  the  legislative 
representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  Material  prepared  by 
Education  and  World  Aflalrs.  a  nonpruOt 
educational  organization  supported  by 
the  Ford  and  the  Carnegie  Foundationa 
was  reviewed  as  well  as  were  the  ajinmu- 
nlcatlons  from  prominent  business  exec- 
utives, such  as  i>ur  former  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  Bill  Benton,  now  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Encyclopaedia  Brltar.- 
nica.  and  Mr  Edward  E.  Booher.  pres.- 
dent  of  McGraw-FliU  Book  Co..  Inc.,  of 
New  York:. 

,.  The  testimony  was  carefully  consid- 
ered and  weighed  m  our  subcommittee 
aeasions.  and  many  of  the  su^jgestiona 
which  were  given  to  the  committee  m  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  were  subs»-- 
quently  Incorporated  Into  the  proposed 
statute. 

In  opening  debate  on  this  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  testlmoriy 
beginning  on  page  55  of  our  hearln.is 
through  the  top  of  page  56.  In  which  Sec- 
retary Gardner  laid  the  background  for 
the  administration  brief  on  the  bill. 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie 
RxcoRO,  as  follows 

8ecr«tAry  Oahdnch  I  ini  p.-5ti««l  to  hive 
thla  oppor'-vinJ'.y  to  cJlstu.'M  tfie  profHJsed  Ii- 
tematlonai  Edi^ar.;  ^n  \ct  oi  1966  contained 
In  two  related  b;i:9  H  R  14643,  paosed  by  tae 
Hcaiae  of  Representatives,  and  8  2874.  Intro- 
duced b7  the  d'.atlnjfulshed  chalrmjui  of  ihta 
•ubooininltt«« 

Ncm  f'B  r.vTn«v»Tioj<AL  ioucation 

In  my  view,  this  legislation  addresses  Itaelf 
to  the  moat  serious  challenge  of  our  time — 
the  taalt  of  understanding  and  copLng  with 
a  world  torn  by  conflict.  Given  tile  crucial 
role  our  NaUon  haa  come  to  play  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  we  can  no  longer  alTord 
to  be  ignoruit  of  the  proceaaes  that  axe  shap- 
ing that  world 

Modern  technology,  especially  In  transfor- 
tatlon  tnd  communication,  haa  made  ev«  ry- 
one  nent  d'X>r  neighbors  What  our  neigh- 
bors do  afTecta  us  and  what  we  do  aHecta 
them.  In  a  world  whoae  capacity  for  de- 
struction Constantly  challenges  lt«  capacity 
to  understand  it  Is  imperative  that  we  play 
our  p.irt  wisely  P'.t  t.hls  we  need  not  only 
highly  trained  people  to  serve  overseas  Ln 
private  and  public  capacities,  but.  Just  as 
Importantly,  a  citizenry  that  Is  broadly  edu- 
cated ;n  the  hlatory  and  culture  of  other 
oountrlfs  and  Is  aware  of  the  complexltlea  of 
our  In'^rnatlonal  role  And  above  all  we 
need  to  pursue  the  kinds  of  peaceful  and 
constr'ictlve  collaboration  with  other  nation* 
that  »-,:;  stre.".irthen  mutua'.   urderstandlng, 

PRC&ISKKTIAI.    MISaACX 

No  activity  serves  all  of  these  purpoaea 
more  e.Tectlvely  than  the  activity  broadly  de- 
scribed as  international  education  It  Is  In 
thla  contest  that  President  Johnson  p>ropo*ed 
to  expand  jvir  national  efforts  In  the  area  of 
lnt«maUonal  »ducatlon  In  his  Meaaage  on 
Intanuitlonal  Education  and  Health  he  said; 

"We  would  be  shortalithted  U)  confine  our 
Tlalon  to  this  Nation'*  shorelines  The  same 
rewards  we  connt  at  home  will  flow  from 
■baring  in  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  mankind 


of  the  siavery  of  ignorance  .  .  Education 
Ilea  at  the  heart  of  every  nation's  hopes  and 
purpoeea  It  muat  be  at  the  heart  of  our 
international  relations  " 

Among  the  several  proposals  which  the 
President  called  for  In  hi*  February  3d  mea- 
sage  la  the  bill  which  you  are  presently  con- 
sidering 

The  International  Education  Act  la  not  an 
overseas  assistance  program.  Rather,  It  seeks 
to  strengthen  and  develop  the  American  edu- 
cational institutions  which  must  provide  the 
reaource  base  of  talent  and  knowledge  for 
our  effort*  abroad  and  for  public  enllghten- 
coent  at  booae. 

K)t7CATIONAL      IXaTtTTTTTON*      AND      nCDCRAL 
OOWUrKKNT 

In  shaping  the  legislation  we  were  mind- 
ful of  the  traditional  relationship  between 
our  educational  Institutions  and  the  pyderaJ 
Ojvemment.  Our  educational  irutltuUons 
are  strong  only  In  the  degree  that  they  are 
independent  They  serve  the  Nation  be«t 
when  they  serve  the  high  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created. 

In  my  own  writings  I  bay*  often  stressed 
the  need  for  our  universities  to  maintain 
their  independence  of  the  Federal  Oovsrn- 
ment.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  such  that  the  Integrity  and 
autonomy  of  our  universities  will  be  pre- 
served and  strengthened.  Too  often  In  the 
past,  the  Federal  Government  has  aaked  the 
unlvenrtttes  to  take  on  International  activi- 
ties through  a  p)attem  of  ad  hoc  services 
and  contracts  that  sometimes  diverted  these 
institutions  into  tasks  that  were  not  Integral 
parts  of  their  long-range  development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  recom- 
mend to  Senators  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill  which  contains  the  back- 
ground of  the  legislation,  the  committee 
comments,  and  a  section -by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  the  subcommittee  in  its 
executive  sessions  reviewed  carefully  the 
langTjage  of  the  House  bill  and  accepted 
without  change  the  findings  and  declara- 
tion of  puipose. 

No  changes  were  made  In  section  101, 
which  confers  authority  to  establish  cen- 
ters for  advanced  intemfttlonal  studies 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
combinations  of  such  institutions.  These 
graduate  centers  of  excellence,  in  our 
view,  when  they  become  operational 
should  develop  Into  a  great  and  pro- 
ductive national  resource  for  this 
country. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  subcommittee 
reviewed  carefully  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  section  102  The  only  major 
change  made  by  the  subcommittee  was  to 
add  to  the  Hating  of  purposes  for  which 
grants  may  be  made  to  institutions  to 
help  them  in  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out  comprehensive  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  and  Improve  un- 
dergraduate institution  in  International 
studies,  was  the  addition  to  the  sLx  pur- 
poses of  the  House  bill  a  seventh  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  programs 
of  EnglLsh  language  training  for  for- 
eign teachers,  scholars,  and  students.  I 
wl.'?h  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  my  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  ProutyI.  whose  contribution 
to  the  bill  in  this  particular  was  espe- 
cially marked 

However,  in  section  103,  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom  in  the  broadest  sense  could  be 
i.:pheld.  the  committee  added  to  the  usual 


proviso  that  the  Secretary  may  utilize:' 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Ciovenunent  and  of  any 
public  or  nonprofli  agency  or  lnsUtull(«-i 
It  added  a  clause  tliat  tills  auUiority 
could  be  exercised  only  aft^er  the  wniten 
agreements  between  the  Secrttivr>-  and 
the  agency  or  institution  iiad  btxn  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  Federal  RegLster 
Thl.s  pro\-l.so  formalized  the  agn^mfnt 
reached  between  tlie  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Secretary  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare  ana  between  thr 
subcommittee  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Education.  Uiat  thi.< 
program  would  not  be  used  in  a  clandes- 
tine fashion  by  any  agency  of  the  Ui>. 
Government 

Furtlier.  the  committ^x-.  a+^ain  acting 
upon  the  advlc*  of  and  with  the  const  rii 
of  the  witnesses  representing  the  aca- 
demic community.  In  section  104  added 
two  provisos  to  the  usual  language  pro- 
hibiting any  department,  agency.  ofBclal. 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  from 
exercising  any  direct  .supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  in- 
struction, administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  languai, 
providing  that  the  same  prohibition  lie.^ 
against  any  attempt  by  live  Governmci.t 
to  exercise  any  control  over  the  selection 
of  library-  resources  or  over  the  content 
of  any  material  developed  or  published 
under  any  prot;ram  assisted  pursuant  to 
the  act. 

Mr  President,  I  digress  to  say  that  tiil.s 
Record,  so  far  as  the  legLslatlve  lilsu.ii->' 
of  this  bill  is  concerned,  should  clearly 
show  that  earlier  there  was  a  great  con- 
cern made  marJfest  within  our  commit- 
tee, within  the  Senate,  and  witiiln  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  concern  about  the 
need  to  place  clear  checks  upon  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  to  wit, 
in  this  cas«',  th^'  I>>partment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  also  the  Foreign  Aid  Ad- 
miiiLstration.  depending  upon  to  what  ex- 
tent in  the  future  any  administration 
may  transfer  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Admin- 
istration responsibility  for  establlshlnii 
adniinLstrative  policies  or  conducting 
programs  In  the  field  of  international 
education. 

The  great  concern  was  that  the  legis- 
lation make  perfectly  clear  our  intent 
tliat  the  determination  of  educational 
policy  be  at  the  local  level  and  not  the 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stood  at  this 
desk  now  for  several  years  pledging  to 
the  people  of  this  countr>'  that  tlie  use  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  for  aid  to 
education  will  not  in  any  way  cncroarh 
upon  local  control  of  educational  policy 
In  this  Republic  I  am  not  coing  to  walk 
out  on  that  pledge  I  shall  not  supp-^rt 
legislation  that  does  not  have  written 
into  it  clear  guarantees  to  this  effect.  As 
the  members  of  the  committee  know,  we 
had  long  discussions  about  tills  point  in 
committee  Concern  was  expres.^^-'d 
whether  or  not  this  particular  bill  f^r 
particular  reason.s  mlpht  be  a  particular 
vehicle  leading  to  an  encroachment  u!'  r. 
the  determination  of  educational  policy 
by  the  institutions  of  learning  in  V.:[s 
country,  and  by  the  various  research 
foundations,    professrlorml     assoclatlon.s. 
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and  representative  councils  that  deal 
with  matt.ers  of  education.  That  is  why 
we  have  these  restrictions  written  Into 
the  bill, 

I  always  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  In  regard  to  any  background  ma- 
terial of  which  I  am  aware  which  may 
have  Influenced  in  any  way  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  managing.  Our  concern 
l5  not  shared  by  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  The  fact  that  it 
Is  not  shared  by  them,  In  my  judgment, 
Is  all  the  more  justification  for  restric- 
tions being  placed  in  the  bill.  Without 
those  restrictions.  In  my  judgment,  the 
bill  would  not  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  at  this  moment. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  section  105,  the 
authorization  of  appropriations,  for  the 
program,  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  differs  materially  from  the  House 
passed  version  of  the  bill.  Under  the 
Hou.se  version,  $10  million  was  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  102  and  103. 
The  subcommittee,  after  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  Department  through  a 
series  of  questions,  which  may  be  found 
In  the  hearings  record  on  pages  167-190, 
and  through  its  questioning  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  is  printed  In 
the  hearing  record  on  pages  212-241, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  grants 
program  of  title  I  could  be  better  admin- 
istered were  it  to  start  on  July  1  next. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  only  $1  million  for  this  fiscal 
year  be  provided,  and  that  this  money 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
presidentlally  appointed  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, as  set  forth  In  section  106.  It  will 
consist  of  the  chairman,  who  will  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Education,  and  not 
more  than  L5  additional  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  a  majority  of 
whom— I  repeat,  a  majority  of  whom — 
would  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
academic  community,  including  profes- 
sional associates,  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  this  area,  the  balance  repre- 
senting the  public  interest  and  being  in- 
dividuals who  are  experienced  In  foreign 
affairs. 

The  committee  vested  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  Important 
functions.  Collectively,  they  are  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  on  the  initiation  of  this 
new  program  and  to  formalize  their  rec- 
ommendations In  an  Initial  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  by  April 
30.  1967. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee 
that  the  report  will  carry  specific  rec- 
ommendaUons  for  the  allocation  of  the 
MO  million  to  be  expended  in  fiscal  year 

1968. 

Since  the  National  Advli^ory  Commit- 
tee Is  also  a  continuing  body.  It  is  further 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
porting annually  on  January  31  of  each 
year  upon  the  progress  of  the  program 
and  the  annual  reports  will  also  carry 
specific  recommendations  for  funding 
and  for  changes  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation which,  in  the  view  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  should  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Congress  In  the 
further  extension  of  the  legislation. 
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To  assist  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
Its  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of 
its  reports,  the  subcommittee  has  author- 
ized It  to  appoint  such  professional  and 
technical  persormel  as  may  be  found 
necessary  by  It  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
The  net  effect  of  these  changes  In  the 
Senate  committee  version  of  the  bill  will 
be  as  follows: 

First,  the  Initial  report,  which  is  re- 
ceived 60  days  before  the  start  of  the 
grant  program  for  fiscal  year  1968,  will 
enable  the  committee  to  review  the  pro- 
posed operations,  so  that  such  changes 
as  may  seem  desirable  to  the  Congress 
may  be  effected  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
program. 

Second,  the  careful  planning  and  the 
time  provided  for  planning,  should  en- 
able the  program  to  start  smoothly  with 
many  conflictir^  claims  reconciled. 

Third,  it  should  provide  to  the  aca- 
demic community  a  full  opportunity  to 
be  adequately  consulted  before  the  pro- 
grams become  permanently  established. 
Fourth,  It  will  be  a  pledge  to  American 
education  through  the  procedures  out- 
lined, that  the  Federal  Government  In 
fact  does  not  seek  to  exercise  control 
over  the  operations  of  higher  education 
in  this  country,  but  rather,  that  it  seeks 
to  help  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
through  the  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance, to  do  a  better  job  for  their  students 
in  this  exceedingly  Important  subject 
matter  area. 

H.R.  14643,  in  the  Senate  committee 
version.  Is  divided  into  two  titles.  So  far 
I  have  been  speaking  of  title  I.  the  grant 
programs  for  advanced  and  undergrad- 
uate International  studies. 

I  turn  now  to  title  n  of  the  bill,  which 
contains  amendments  to  other  laws 
which  bear  upon  the  program  as  set 
forth  In  title  I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  that  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee report  under  the  heading,  "Title  n 
and  Title  n  Amendments." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE   H 

Title  II  of  HJl.  14643  consists  of  amend- 
ments made  to  other  statutes  related  to  the 
International  Education  Act. 

SecUon  301  broadens  and  strengthens  title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1968  by  removing  the  requirement  In  existing 
law  that  precludes  Instruction  In  languages 
such  as  French.  German,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian. The  section  aJso  authorizes  grants  as 
well  as  contracts  for  language  and  area 
centers  and,  Anally,  It  vests  the  authority  for 
carrying  out  the  language  and  area  programs 
of  title  VI  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Instead  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Section  202  broadens  the  Institute  cov- 
erage of  title  33  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  by  providing  for  in- 
ternational affairs  Institutes  for  secondary 
school  teachers  and  authorizing  the  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $3.5  million 
and  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  »6  million. 

Section  208  modifies  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  to 
permit  foreign  students  from  less  developed 
countries,  where  the  United  States  does  not 
have  a  surplus  of  local  funds,  to  exchange 
their  currencies  for  U.S.  dollars  to  finance 
their  study  In  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee placed  a  limitation  on  U.S.  currency  of 


not  to  exceed  $10  mJlUon  for  fiscal  year  1968 
and  not  to  exceed  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  a  limitation  of  not  more  than 
$3,000  in  any  one  academic  year  for  any  one 
student. 

SecUon  204  extends  the  oeneflts  of  the 
loan  insurance  program  provided  under  title 
IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  American  students  studying  abroad. 

Section  205  amends  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  direct  stu- 
dent loans  I  to  the  extent  of  5  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated )  to  be  made  to  Amer- 
ican students  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  work  in  the  health  professions  through 
study  In  foreign  schools. 

•  •  .  .  , 

TrTLE   II  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee,  in  this  title,  has  added 
several  new  sections  to  this  legislation  as 
Introduced  each  modifying  existing  legisla- 
tion as  set  forth  below. 

The  committee  has  added  language  In  sec- 
tion 201  vesting  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  language  and  area  centers  In 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  rather  than  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  This  change  was  recommended 
by  the  Secretary-  during  the  opening  dav  of 
testimony  on  the  legislation  and  is  designed 
simply  to  combine  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  these  NDEA  language  and  area  pro- 
grams with  the  two  new  programs  created 
In  title  I  of  this  legislation.  The  commltt«e 
feels,  as  the  Secretary  has  stated,  this  would 
enable  those  making  the  decision  on  grants 
to  consider  both  the  total  needs  and  the 
range  of  possibilities  available  In  Interna- 
tional education  to  U.S.  Institutions. 

The  committee  has  also  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 202  which  amends  title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrange 
for  Institutes  in  international  affairs  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  These  Insti- 
tute* would  be  patterned  after  the  successful 
existing  institutes  of  that  title  In  other  sub- 
ject matter  areas  which  have  proven  to  be  of 
great  value  to  secondary  school  teachers  In 
this  country.  The  committee  In  making  this 
recommendation  took  note  of  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Carr  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  page  399  of  the  hearings  and  the 
support  given  to  It  on  page  468  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
Dr.  Carr  advised: 

"Highly  trained  scholarly  leadership  In 
International  studies  should"  be  made  avail- 
able more  abundantly  to  the  education  of 
those  teachers  who  serve  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools." 

President  Samuel  Hayes  testified: 
"Because  perhaps  half  of  our  present  high 
school  population  will  not  go  on  to  college, 
we  believe  it  Is  especially  Important  to  pro- 
vide their  present  teachers  with  greatly  ex- 
panded opportunity  for  In-service  training 
In  International  affairs.  Unless  the  teach- 
ing Improves,  most  future  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  lack  any  adequate  Introduction  to 
world  affairs." 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  committee  reconunends  a  .sepa- 
rate authorization  of  $3.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  modified  title  XI.  NDEA.  would  here- 
after contain  authorizations  totaling  $53.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $56  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Three  additional  amendments  were  made 
to  existing  legislation. 

A  new  section  203  was  added  to  H.R.  14643 
to  amend  the  section  102(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  to  allow  certain  foreign  students  wish- 
ing to  study  In  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  their  currencies  for 
United  States  dollars  at  US  embassies.  It 
would  supplement  the  educational  exchange 
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pro-am  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1981  (the  Kul- 
brlght-Hays  Ac;  .  which  presently  brings 
between  5  000  and  8.000  studenu  into  thU 
country    annually    on    a    schMiarship    ba«ts 

Cnder  section  203,  US  funda  would  not 
b«  usetl  1. 1  finance  the  education  of  these 
foreign  students  but  would  be  employed  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent  to  enable 
them  to  exchange  their  foreis^n  currency 
for  dollars  »o  that  they  might  be  able  to 
Sn&nce    the'.r   own    education 

An  exchange  limit  ->f  »3.0O0  annually  Ls 
Mt  for  each  student  wh  ch  Is  generally  In  line 
With  the  eallmated  average  co«t  of  »a  BOO  for 
a  8Chi>o;  year  in  a  nonpublic  US  college  or 
university  For  the  first  year,  up  to  HD 
million  '  f  U^  currency  would  be  made  avail- 
able and  up  to  $15  million  for  the  second 
year  Thua.  an  eatunated  3.300  student* 
could  bciieflt  from  the  program  the  first  year 
and  5  o<iO  the  second  year  In  comparlaon 
with  many  jther  countrlea  where  foreign 
•tudenu  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the 
entire  student  enrollment  i  Prance.  13  per- 
cent. Canada.  64  percent;  and  Swltae.Mand. 
33.5  percent,  for  example  i  the  United  States 
has  a  relatively  small  foreign  student  popu- 
LaUon  louly  2  percent  of  total  enrollment) 
This  provision  lo«.)kjj  to  Increasing  that 
amount 

In  ^ruvldlng  this  new  authority  th«  com- 
mittee wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  dectalons 
as  to  the  amount  of  such  foreign  curreocles 
which  wiiuld  be  made  available  are  decisions 
to  be  taken  by  the  f  >re:gn  goveriiment.  The 
foreign  government  thus  has  control  over 
both  the  granting  of  exit  permits  to  the  stu- 
denu  wiahlng  to  study  In  this  country  and 
the  amounts  that  they  may  bring  with  them. 

Further  It  la  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion that  In  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram the  student  be  required  to  spend,  upon 
bis  return  to  his  native  land,  a  period  of 
time  equivalent  to  the  time  of  his  training 
(Including,  in  the  case  of  medical  students. 
time  spent  in  residency)  In  this  ccuntry.  In 
public  service,  as  defined  by  the  government 
of  his  country 

Section  IJ  would  extend  the  benefits  ol 
the  guaranteed  l.-an  insurance  pr'jgram  of 
title  IV  B  f;f  th»  HlKher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1»«6.  Public  La*  8y  .iUd.  and  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan  progr-.rii  jf  title  VTI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  American  students  who 
study  ahrt^d 

Only  .American  students  studying  within 
the  United  States  may  now  obtain  guaran- 
teed student  loans  under  the  program  en- 
acted last  year  This  amendment  would 
extend  this  beaefl;  to  Americans  studying 
abroad 

Under  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Mslstance  Act.  American  medical,  oete<j- 
pathlc.  dental  and  optometrtc  students  may 
obtain  direct  loans  from  HEW  of  up  to  »a.500 
annually  This  amendment  would  extend 
this  to  .\merlcana  studying  abroad 

The  Natien  la  short  some  50.000  doctors  to- 
day Even  with  expanded  medical  schools 
In  this  cxun'.ry  the  shortage  will  still  be 
50.000  in  1970  due  to  population  Increases 
and  medicare  A  foreign  medical  education 
doe*  meet  US  standards  as  illustrated  by 
the  fict  thnt  sijme  1800  foreign-educated 
foreign  di»-t>ir»  are  "ImpKsrted"  each  year 
and  the  large  number  of  foreign -educated 
interns  and  residents  In  U  S    hospitals 

QS.VCKAL    COMMENT 

The  OI  bllU  of  World  War  U.  Korean  war. 
and  cc.ia  war  al!  extend  their  benefits  to  eli- 
gible veterans  studying  abroad  Most  re- 
cently, during  the  hearings  on  the  cold  war 
OI  bill,  the  administration  at  no  tune  ob- 
jected to  the  continuation  of  this  practice 
nor  was  there  any  testimony  from  any  source 
indicating  any  opposition  or  negative  evi- 
dence concerning  it  Thus,  for  a  generation 
(since  World  War  Ui  this  concept  has  oper- 
ated successfully 


The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  to  approve  courses  of 
medical  study  abroad  Is  not  Intended  to 
establish  a  precedent  with  respect  to  accredi- 
tation of  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  provision  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
unique  nature  of  study  m  foreign  Institu- 
tions. However,  the  committee  expects,  that 
m  exercising  this  authority,  the  Secretary  will 
consult  with  appropriate  professional  and 
accrediting  groups  within  the  United  States 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  section 
201.  as  has  been  .set  forth,  broadens  the 
application  of  the  existing  title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
three  ways: 

First  It  will  pennlt  lantruage  and  area 
centers  to  be  established  In  lanffuages 
such  as  Oerman,  Spanish.  French,  and 
Italian,  which  are  not  now  authorized. 
In  doing  this,  the  committee  did  not  ask 
that  the  authorization  for  title  VI  be  In- 
creased because  of  the  assurances  that 
existing  programs  could  be  carried  on 
without  diminution,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration would  prefer  to  bring  to  the 
Congress  next  session  further  funding 
recommendations. 

Second.  Title  VI  was  broadened  addi- 
tionally through  language  permltlinf? 
grants  as  well  as  contract*  to  be  awarded 
for  language  and  area  centers. 

Tlilrd  This  prokTam  which  heretofore 
has  operated  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  part  of  the  new  program 
of  International  studies  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  The  program 
henceforth  will  operate  as  part  of  the 
new  Center  for  Educatloiial  Cooperation 
which  has  been  established  in  the  De- 
partment. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr  Pre-s- 
Ident.  for  the  purpose  of  legislative  his- 
tory. I  tliink  it  important  to  stress  that 
in  providing  |1  million  to  fund  the  opera- 
tions and  reports  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  this  fiscal  year,  the 
committee  indicated,  as  shown  in  the 
committee  report  under  the  heading 
••Costa  of  the  bill."  that  it  believes  that 
funding  for  the  necessary  preparatory 
activities  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
in  connection  with  the  Intenvational 
Education  Act  between  now  and  July  1. 
1987  should  be  provided  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  meet  the  personnel  and  related 
costs  of  organizing  the  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperation,  which  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer 
the  provl3ior\3  of  this  act,  as  well  as  oth- 
er functions  asAigned  to  it  by  Executive 
order  or  by  the  Congress,  and  that  this 
funding  should  include  support  for  spe- 
cial activities  designed  to  assist  the  De- 
partment In  the  overall  planning  eflort 
In  fiscal  year  1967  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  planning  expenses  of 
seminars,  conferences,  contractual  serv- 
ices, and  other  planning  activities  neces- 
sary to  secure  widespread  participation 
of  representatives  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

It  was.  however,  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  money  for  these  activi- 
ties should  not  be  diverted  from  the  $1 
million  authorization  for  the  Advisory 
Committee  Rather,  It  was  our  hopw 
that   the   administration  would   submit 


estimates  to  be  incorporated  In  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  of  this  st's- 
slon  to  carr>'  on  this  necessar>'  prograrr. 

The  subcommittee  also  took  note  of 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  particular- 
ly, as  shown  in  the  report,  of  that  of  tlie 
National  Education  .Association  and  thf 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  inspectiiii; 
the  need  for  improving  the  quality  i  ; 
instruction  In  international  affairs  In  o  ,.- 
.secondary  schools  For  that  reason  ir. 
section  202  it  proposes  that  title  XI  o: 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  be 
amended  to  include  provision  for  InUr- 
nalional  affairs  Institutes  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  To  fund  these  new  i:;- 
stltutea  It  is  recommended  that  $3  ,i 
million  be  authorized  for  appropriati  :i 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968 

Section  203  of  title  11  contains 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
Since  these  amendments,  I  feel  sure,  will 
be  discussed  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  shall  at  thi.s 
time  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e 
printed  in  the  Record  that  portion  of 
the  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
report,  together  with  committee  com- 
ment on  section  203 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  In  tiie  Record 
as  follows: 

Sections  204  and  205  would  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  guaranteed  loan  insurance 
program  of  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  PubUc  Law  8&-329.  and  the 
direct  student  loan  program  of  title  VII  o.' 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  American 
students  who  study  abroad. 

Only  American  students  studying  within 
the  United  States  may  now  obtain  guaran- 
teed student  loans  under  the  program  en- 
acted last  year.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
tend this  benefit  to  Americans  studying 
abroad 

Under  the  Health  Professions  Educatiur. 
Assistance  Act.  American  medical,  ostiM  ■ 
pathlc.  dental,  and  optometrtc  students  may 
obtain  direct  loans  from  HEW  of  up  to  $2,500 
annually  This  amendment  would  exte:;d 
this  to  Americana  studying  abroad. 

Tlie  Nation  Is  short  some  50.000  doctors 
today.  Even  with  expanded  medica!  schooij 
In  this  country,  the  shortage  will  still  be 
50.000  m  1970  due  to  population  Increases 
and  medicare,  A  foreign  medical  educatl'  :; 
does  meet  US.  standards  as  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  some  1.600  forelgn-eduratp<l 
foreign  doctors  are  "lmp<^rled"  each  yeiir  .w.i 
the  large  number  of  foreign-educated  Interns 
and  residents  In  U.S    hospitals. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr,  President,  the  cnm- 
mlttt-e.  as  is  shown  in  the  report,  als'>  i'^ 
rectimrnending  in  section  204  of  the  biii 
that  Ulle  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  be  amended  to  permit  guar- 
anteed loan  coverage  to  be  given  to 
American  students  who  are  studying  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  out.t>ide 
the  United  Stales. 

Finally.  Mr  President,  In  section  205, 
the  committee  recommends  that  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  be 
amended  s<3  as  to  authorize  direct  tu- 
deni  loans  to  he  made  to  certain  stud'  :;t.s 
studying  out.slde  the  United  States, 

Mr  President,  I  have  placed  reference? 
to  the  cominiltee  report  In  the  Record 
at  a  number  of  places  for  future  refer- 


ence, to  show,  no  matter  in  what  forum, 
le,t;islative.  executive,  or  judicial,  that  the 
coinniittee  stands  on  those  comments 
.uid  makes  them  a  part  of  the  legislative 
hu>tory  of  this  bill,  setting  forth  the  leg- 
i.<lative  intent  of  the  committee. 

I  feel  sure  that  these  amendments  will 
H.^*^'  be  discu.ssed  by  the  ranking  minority 
iiu'inber  of  the  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
,Mr.  Javits],  whose  contribution  In  this 
part  of  the  bill  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 
I  acknowledge  also  the  fact,  that  as  I 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
a:id  served  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  while  this  legislation  was 
:i:ider  consideration,  but  for  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  this  bill 
vould  not  be  on  the  floor  at  this  moment. 
To  the  other  Republican  members  of  the 
full  committee  I  extend  once  more  my 
thanks  for  the  help  and  consideration 
they  have  always  given  to  education  leg- 
i.slation. 

As  the  record  shows,  they  sometimes 
i^tTir  amendments  in  committee  with 
Aliich  I  find  myself  ui  disagreement,  but 
th.  y  are  always  given  assurance  that  I 
•Aould  expect  them  to  offer  amendments 
M\  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  they  wish  to. 
Sometimes  they  have  done  it.  Some- 
times the  Senate,  in  working  its  will,  has 
.supported  them,  and  sometimes  not.  But 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr,  Prouty],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
when  we  have  finished  our  discussions 
and  the  votes  on  the  various  amendments 
have  been  taken,  have  always  stood 
shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  me  on  the  leg- 
islation itself  for  final  passage,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  on 
this  bill, 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my 
.penlng  statement  on  H.R.  14643.  The 
i)ill  is  brought  to  the  floor  unanimously 
from  the  committee.  There  are  no 
minority  views,  and  it  Is  recommended 
with  the  Senate  safeguards  which  have 
been  placed  In  It  to  Senators  for  their 
consideration,  and.  I  hope,  favorable 
votes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
n-.e  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  )  for  the  fine  things  he  had  to 
say  about  the  minority.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side  and 
am  only  as  effective  as  my  colleagues  will 
allow  me  to  be  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  will  agree 
*:Ui  that  statement.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  differences  In  ideology,  and  so 
f  Tth.  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  to 
accommodate  not  just  my  view  but  the 
views  of  my  colleagues,  and  it  has  re- 
sulted In  the  minority  trying  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  majority  where  It  can. 

Specifically  with  respect  to  the  bill.  I 
approve  of  it  It  is  a  meritorious  bill. 
It  is  required  to  meet  the  growing  na- 
tional need  for  expertise  in  International 
affairs.  A  greater  number  of  students, 
teachers,  businessmen,  professional  peo- 
ple, and  Government  officials  must  be 
»e:!  prepared  to  deal  with  the  growing 
challenges     and    opportunities    In    the 


international  field.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  problems  of  for- 
eign policy  In  every  area  of  our  pro- 
ductivity and  activity  in  world  affairs. 
The  increasing  responsibilities  inherent 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  single  most 
powerful  Nation  and  In  its  free  world 
leadership  and  our  activities  as  partners 
and  members  of  regional  organizations. 
Including  the  United  Nations  and  other 
organizations  in  almost  every  field,  re- 
quire a  massive  educational  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  and  expand  the 
scope  of  International  affairs  studies  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  bill  before  us. 
I  introduced  S.  2037  In  May  of  last  year, 
and  I  sought  ardently  to  get  action  on 
it.  However,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  while  it  sup- 
ported it.  Indicated  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  administration  to  seek  a  compre- 
hensive international  education  program 
in  1966,  of  which,  the  Department  as- 
sured me,  my  proposals  would  be  a  part. 
This  has  come  true,  and  I  am  deeply 
gratified. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  had  not  come  up  with  the  pres- 
ent formulation  of  the  program  as  now 
set  forth  in  H.R.  14643,  which  he  has 
described  so  very  well  to  the  Senate,  we 
would  not  be  here  at  all  with  this  bill. 
It  was  only  because  he  and  his  commit- 
tee came  up  with  this  formulation,  to 
which  he  has  referred,  that  it  has  come 
before  us. 

AMERICAN    STTJDKNTS    ABHOAD 

Now  to  deal  with  the  specific  amend- 
ments. 

Section  204  which  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  loan  insurance  program  provided 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  American  stu- 
dents abroad  seems  to  me  only  logical, 
because  the  present  law  provides  that 
only  students  studying  within  the  United 
States  may  obtain  guaranteed  student 
loans.  Since  this  would  be  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  banks  and  the  stu- 
dents, the  parties  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  it  for  themselves,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  difficulties  in  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the 
State-guaranteed  loan  program  extends 
to  New  Yorkers  attending  foreign  col- 
leges. We  have  had  no  difficulties  with 
its  administration.  I  anticipate  there 
will  be  no  difficulties  if  this  particular 
provision  becomes  law. 

My  other  amendment  to  which  I  re- 
fer, section  205,  applies  to  direct  loans 
to  health  profession  students  studying 
in  foreign  colleges,  such  as  medical, 
osteopathic,  dental,  and  optometric.  It 
would  extend  to  them  the  same  benefits 
provided  to  students  studying  in  this 
country  under  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act.  I  point  out 
that  this  program  would  apply  to  the  12 
percent  of  U.S.  medical  students  attend- 
ing foreign  colleges. 

The  Nation  Is  short  some  50,000  doc- 
tors today.  Ehren  with  the  expanded 
medical  schools  in  this  country,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  shortage  will  still  be 
50.000  In  1970,  due  principally  to  de- 
mands for  medical  attention,  the  medi- 
care program,  and  population  growth. 
We  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  stu- 


dents in  this  country  even  with  the  ex- 
panded medical  schools  we  have  pro- 
vided for  in  other  legislation. 

A  foreign  medical  education  does  meet 
U.S.  standards.  Some  12  percent  of  all 
American  medical  students  are  attending 
foreign  colleges.  In  addition,  some  1,600 
foreign-educated  foreign  doctors  come 
Into  this  country  every  year  to  practice, 
as  well  as  foreign-educated  interns  and 
residents  who  are  used  very  extensively 
in  U.S.  hospitals.  They  are  needed  to 
meet  our  needs.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
provision  is  liighly  merited. 

One  part  of  the  bill  with  which  we  were 
concerned  was  the  approval  of  foreign 
schools  by  the  Secretary.  Here  again, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  re- 
spect. The  World  Health  Organization 
publishes  a  directory  of  medical  scicols 
in  each  nation  throughout  the  world,  and 
this  directory  could  serve  as  a  source  of 
eligible  schools.  Li  addition,  the  list  of 
schools  could  be  further  refined  by  refer- 
ring to  those  institutions  which  the 
States  of  this  country  recognize  in  ap- 
proving medical  graduates  to  practice 
under  their  own  laws  and  regulations 

I  conclude  my  comments  on  sections 
204  and  205  as  follows:  The  GI  bills  of 
World  War  H,  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
cold  war  all  extend  benefits  to  eligible 
veterans  studying  abroad.  No  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  most  recently  en- 
acted bill,  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  There- 
fore, for  a  generation  since  World  War 
II,  this  concept  has  operated  successfully. 
These  amendments  are  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  it. 

TrrLE    XI.    NDEA 

Next,  I  briefly  refer  to  my  amendment 
to  title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  section  202  of  the  bill.  This 
section  provides  institutes  in  interna- 
tional affairs  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  Since  it  is  adequately  and 
fully  explained  in  the  committee  report, 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  further  here. 

CTTRRENCY    EXCHANGE    PBOGRAM 

I  come  to  the  final  amendment,  the 
so-called  currency  exchange  program,  in 
which  we  give  an  opportunity  to  have 
foreign  students  chosen  by  their  own 
governments  whom  their  governments 
wish  to  sponsor — but  for  whom  that  for- 
eign government  cannot  spare  the  for- 
eign exchange,  U.S.  dollars— to  have  the 
student  come  to  study  here.  So  the 
United  States  uses  its  own  currency  dol- 
lars, in  swap  for  the  other  currency  en- 
abling the  foreign  student  or  his  gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  his  American  educa- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  confined  only 
to  those  developing  countries  where 
there  is  not  a  situation  of  our  having  an 
excess  amount  of  the  local  currency  ma- 
terially above  our  needs  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  section  203,  to  which  I 
have  been  referring,  would  apply  to  all 
friendly  Latin  American  countries — ex- 
cluding, obviously,  Cuba— and  all  devel- 
oping Asian  and  African  nations,  except 
the  following,  where  we  do  have  a  sur- 
plus of  local  currencies:  Burma,  Ceylon, 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Guinea! 
India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

That  stiU  leaves  an  enormous  area  for 
the  operation  of  this  section,  and  the 
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fcutomatlclty  of  It  Mr  President.  Is  at- 
tested to  by  thf^  fact  that  the  Treasury 
Departmer.t  advised  us  that  no  appro- 
prlfttlon  Ls  necessary,  as  there  is  a  suf5- 
clent  balance  In  local  currencies,  which 
the  disbursing  ofHcer  of  the  local  Em- 
bassy can  'xse  as  well  as  dollars  In  that 
country 

However,  the  committee.  I  think  In  a 
wise  exercise  of  discretion,  left  the  au- 
thorization provision  In  the  bill  lest,  for 
some  untoward  reason.  It  should  not 
work  exactly  that  way  Of  course  what- 
ever excrptiotis  there  are  will  have  to  be 
Juatlf.ed  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  Con>?re.ss,  which  would  have  ulti- 
mate authority  to  review  and  pass  on  the 
matter. 

We  have  provided  a  very  strict  Uml- 
Utlon  of  $3,000  annually  per  student. 
based  on  the  average  cast  of  studying 
In  a  US  colleae  or  university  of  12.600 
a  year  We  have  limited  the  total 
amounts  Involved  In  the  exchanKe  pro- 
gram to  $10  million  the  first  year  and 
$15  million  the  second.  Again  the 
Treasury  a^ssure-s  us  that  no  appropria- 
tion will  be  required.  If  it  Is.  we  have 
taken  care  of  that  contingency. 

Finally  Mr  President,  the  committee 
Itself  wrote  into  the  amendment  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  most  admirable  provi- 
sion, based  )n  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished Seriator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALE;.  on  the  subject  which  he 
called  the  'brain  drain  '  I  thmk  he  has 
rendered  a  distinct  contribution  to  cur 
Nation  In  the  specialized  attention  he 
has  given  to  that  question  It  dlcUted 
to  us  a  very  desirable  amendment  bear- 
ing, we  thought,  great  relevance  to  inter- 
national education. 

The  foreign  students  contribute, 
through  their  presence  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
counti-y  and  their  conuct  with  the  stu- 
dent bodies,  the  finest  kind  of  interna- 
tional education  possible  What  could 
be  a  better  means  of  promoting  Inter- 
national oiiderstandlng  and  good  will 
In  termj  of  language,  culture,  back- 
ground, aiid  the  knowledge  of  their  par- 
ticular lands,  than  to  have  those  young 
people  here,  studying  with  young  Amer- 
icans'" 

But  the  committee  felt  that  If  we  were 
to  conduct  this  program,  as  a  kind  of 
PuJbrlght  program  In  reverse— and  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense— we  wanted  to  guarantee  to  those 
countries  that  they  would  get  something 
out  of  the  people  whom  they  would  send 
to  study  here. 

So  we  left  It  completely  In  the  power 
of  the  foreign  government  concerned — 
which  has  control  over  the  exiting  stu- 
dent In  three  respecU;  First,  an  exit  i)er- 
mit  or  whatever  Is  required  to  leave  the 
country  second.  It  Is  a  party  to  the 
agreement  by  which  dollars  are  made 
available  In  lieu  of  local  currencies;  and 
third,  and  very  important,  we  have  pro- 
vided specifically  that  the  returning 
student  must  spend,  upon  his  return  to 
his  native  land  a  period  of  time  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  time  of  his  tr-.iln- 
Ing — Including,  m  the  case  of  medical 
students,  time  sfient  in  residency  tn  the 
United  States — In  public  service  In  his 
home  country,  the  nature  of  the  public 


service  to  be  prescribed  by  his  home  gov- 
ernment. 

This  Is  a  imlque  pro^'L5lon.  I  might 
state  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr  MoNDALEl,  and  It  was  very  heavily 
influenced  by  the  train  of  thought  which 
he  has  set  In  motion  In  hLs  studies,  as 
their  results  have  been  stated  on  the 
floor 

I  should  like,  in  connection  with  my 
own  presentation,  to  call  attention  to 
Senator  Mondali's  speeches  on  August 
31,  1966.  which  appears  in  the  Record  at 
p«u<es  21477-21480,  and  on  September 
9.  1966.  at  pages  22180-22192 

So  his  work  Is  having  an  effect,  and 
here  Is  a  provision  In  our  bill  directly  re- 
lated to  It 

Mr.  President.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  I  In  commending  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  I  am  especially  proud 
of  what  we  did  with  this  exchange  Idea, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  represents  the 
very  best  kind  of  International  educa- 
tion for  our  own  students,  by  bringing 
people  here  to  study  with  them;  and  I 
am  gratified  that  it  apparently  can  be 
done  In  a  very  intelligent  way  for  the 
eligible  countries,  without  the  require- 
ment of  any  appropriations.  That 
pleases  me  very  much,  because  I  realize 
the  strong  llmlUtions  which  we  wish  to 
place  upon  new  areas  of  expenditure  of 
money. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  bill  today,  and 
that  we  may  move  Into  the  next  stage 
of  conference.  If  need  be,  or.  preferably. 
that  the  House  may  accept  the  measure, 
and  that  It  may  soon  become  law. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand tliat  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  conseiM  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  also  ask  unariimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Mondale  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  Utle : 
'•Trn.*  m.  »n7»T  bt  thx  otcrttkkt  or  hsalth. 

■DtrCATIOW.  AND  WTLTAtlX 

"Authorization  for  a   study  on   icayi   to   re- 
duce the  drain  from  developing  countries 
of  professional  persona  and  skilled  rpeclal- 
iits   whose  skills  are   urgently   needed 
"Smc  301    (*)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bd- 
ucatlon  and  Welfare  atuUl  conduct  a  atudy 
and  Inveatlgatlon  to  determine  (l)  the  total 
ntimber  of  ind'Tldiia.!*  who  enter  the  United 
State*    from    developing   countrlee    annually 
to  further  their  education,  and  who  remain 
In   the   United   SUtea:    (3)    the   reaeone   for 
their  failure  to  return  to  their  home  ooun- 
trlea;    and    (3)    mean*    of    encouraging    the 
return  of  such  Individual*  to  the  counirlea 
of  their  laat  realdence  or  natlon<Ulty.  ao  they 
may    put    their   oduactlon    and    training    to 
work  In  the  service  of  their  homel&nda. 

"(bl  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare  ihall  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congresa  as  efxin  aa  practicable 
on    hla    nndlnga    and    cocclualona    together 


with  «uch  recommendations  for  any  legisla- 
tion he  deems  deelrable  to  encourage  the 
return  of  such  indllvduals  to  such  countries. 
"(C)  It  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  150.000  00  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  study." 

Mr.    MONDALE.      Mr.    President.    I 

thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI  for  his  distin- 
guished leadership  on  the  measure  before 
us  today.  I  also  wish  to  exprf.ss  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  !Mr  JavitsI  for  his 
very  kind  comments  regarding  my  pro- 
posal, and  my  efforts  to  call  attention  to 
the  brain  drain  problem  In  general 

My  amendment  is  short  and  simple.  It 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretar,' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the 
brain  drain  among  studenUs  from  de- 
veloping countries,  and  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress  on  his  findings  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  study  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  us  the  best  available 
information  on:  first,  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  students  from  particular 
developing  countries  who  fall  to  return 
to  their  homelands  after  studying  here; 
second,  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  re- 
turn; and  third,  steps  that  our  Govern- 
ment, and  our  universities,  could  take  to 
encourage  more  of  them  to  return  ai.J 
put  their  education  and  training  here  to 
work  In  the  service  of  their  home  coun- 
tries. An  appropriation  of  $50,000  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  this  study. 

In  past  months,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
grown  Increasingly  concerned  about  this 
brain  drain  from  developing  countries 
I  feel  that  it  cancels  out  much  of  our  ef- 
fort to  help  developing  countries  tral:; 
the  high-level  manpower  upon  which 
their  progress  ultimately  depends.  I 
know  that  a  growing  number  of  Senators 
share  my  concern. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  we  simply 
cannot  allow  to  continue,  and  we  can  no 
longer  virtually  Ignore  the  brain  drai.". 
when  we  shape  our  policies  In  Interna- 
tional education,  foreign  assistance,  and 
other  important  fields.  For  this  brain 
drain  is  taking,  in  many  cases,  what  Is 
virtually  the  life  blood  of  young,  under- 
developed countries  who  desperately  need 
high  level  manpower  to  bring  progress 
and  hope  to  their  peoples. 

It  may  be  Inadvertent,  but  we  are  in 
fact  robbing  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  this  talent  by  a  combination  of 
policies  which  encourage  them  to  remailn 
In  the  United  States. 

This  problem  does  not  arise  primarily 
in  our  aid  program,  nor  amonj.'  students 
who  come  here  imder  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. These  students  are  required,  ."^ave 
In  exceptional  cases,  to  return  to  their 
homelands  for  2  years  before  becoming 
eligible  for  permanent  Immigration  to 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  great  major- 
ity of  foreign  students  hero  are  not  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
part  of  the  exchantze  program.  They 
come  here  on  their  owti.  Yet  their  fail- 
ure to  return  In  large  ntunbers  Is  Just  as 
damaging  to  their  countries  as  any  fail- 
ure to  return  among  those  students  we 
directly  sponsor. 
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We  know  that  the  brain  drain  is  mas- 
sive. And  we  know  that  many  do  not  re- 
turn, yet  the  figures  we  have  vary  so 
widely  U  is  almost  ludicrous.  For  ex- 
ample, we  can  derive  from  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  figures  an  es- 
timate that  about  30  percent  of  Asian 
students  who  come  here  on  so-called  "F- 
visas."  as  most  students  do,  adjust  their 
status  to  permanent  U.S.  resident.  By 
contrast.  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, cites  an  estimtae  that  90  percent  of 
Asian  students  who  come  here  do  not  go 
back  to  their  countries. 

Either  way,  the  loss  to  their  home- 
lands is  substantial,  but  it  Is  difficult  to 
know  how  to  meet  this  problem  if  the 
miesses  of  its  magnitude — and  they  are 
little  more  than  guesses — vary  by  60 
percent. 

The  Interagency  Council  on  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  executive 
branch  has  done  more  research  In  this 
area,  but  its  Investigations  have  been 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  limited  to 
students  coming  on  exchange  programs. 
No  really  comprehensive  study  has  been 
or  is  beiiig  conducted  of  the  brain  drain 
among  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries generally. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment is  entirely  distinct  from  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  today,  cosponsored 
by  .".everal  of  my  colleagues,  to  take  sev- 
eral concrete  beginning  steps  to  reduce 
the  brain  drain.  This  amendment  would 
not  commit  us  to  any  new  policies.  It 
would  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  new  In- 
ternational education  program,  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  this  major  problem  of 
international  education,  to  determine 
insofar  as  is  possible  its  magnitude,  Its 
causes,  and  possible  ways  of  dealing  with 

lb. 

I  would  be  deeply  honored  if  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  championed  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion both  nationally  and  internationally 
more  than  any  other  man  in  this  body 
would  agree  to  accept  my  amendment. 

It  is  a  beginning  step  in  what,  I  am 
convinced,  must  be  a  substantial  reas- 
sessment of  our  policies  in  order  to  fully 
recognize  and  deal  with  this  continuing 
international  crisis. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
United  States,  with  Its  attractive  eco- 
nomic system,  the  needs  of  our  highly 
technological  society,  and  our  political 
stability  acts  as  almost  an  Irresistible 
sponge  to  mop  up  the  thin  laver  of  quall- 
ned  and  gifted  personnel  from  these  des- 
perately poor  nations  around  the  world. 

I  think  we  must  do  something  about 
It    This  would  be  a  first  step. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  problem 
tacing  the  world  today  that  Is  more 
Heart br<»aking  than  is  the  great  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  nations.  If 
these  very  poor,  developing  countries  are 
to  nave  a  chance  to  develop  and  get  their 
economies  moving  and  their  governments 
^  order,  they  must  have  this  assistance 
w  their  own  trained  and  gifted  man- 
Power. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  after  I 
Diake  a  few  comments  on  the'amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I 
shall  accept  the  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  and  urge  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  it. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
objectives  of  the  amendment. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  must  say  to  the 
Senate  that  what  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  asking  for  is  a  study  of  the 
problem,  and  certainly  we  ought  to  have 
a  study  of  the  problem  because  the  prob- 
lem Is  a  serious  one. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
discussed  this  pirating  of  the  able  brains 
from  foreign  countries  through  a  stu- 
dent exchange  program. 

This  happens,  may  I  say,  in  the  stu- 
dent exchange  program,  too.  Although 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  return  after 
2  years,  there  is  a  surprising  number  of 
loopholes  In  that  restriction. 

Various  devices  have  been  developed 
so  that  these  foreign  students  one  way 
or  the  other  find  it  possible  to  stay  in 
the  United  States.  That  has  created  a 
great  deal  of  ill  will  for  us  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

I  reported  to  the  Senate  once  before 
concerning  this  matter,  but  because  It  is 
so  directly  related  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Mondale  amendment.  I  want 
to  report  it  again,  but  in  a  very  summarj' 
fashion. 

In  1957  when  I  went  with  a  Senate 
delegation  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Conference  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  at  his  request  I  met  and  had  a 
long  conference  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  India,  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

Of  the  various  things  that  he  took  up 
with  me  In  that  conference,  the  thing 
that  concerned  him  the  most,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  little  pique  on  his  part,  were  the 
various  devices  and  subterfuge  that  we 
permitted  to  develop  in  this  country 
whereby  Indian  students  remained  here 
after  they  received  their  degrees,  includ- 
ing, in  many  instances,  their  graduate 
Ph.  D.  degrees. 

He  said  that  he  was  almost  ready  to 
prohibit  any  more  Indian  students  from 
coming  to  the  United  States  because  he 
felt  that  we  were  not  giving  to  India 
the  cooperation  as  a  Government  that 
we  ought  to  give  to  India  in  stopping 
what  he  termed  as  a  pirating  practice. 
That  is  where  I  got  the  term  and  it  is 
why  I  am  using  it  In  this  debate  todav 
to  make  legislative  history. 

He  also  told  me  his  concern  with  an 
Issue  which  is  ancillary  to  the  Lssuc 
raised  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota: 

Purthennore,  I  doa't  know  what  vou  do  to 
our  students  when  you  get  them  there,  be- 
cause those  who  do  come  back  do  not  want 
to  go  out  In  the  villages  of  India  and  serve 
the  people  as  they  should  serve  them  and  as 
Is  the  purpose  of  their  training.  We  agreed 
to  send  them  to  your  country.  Most  of  them 
want  to  come  back  and  have  me  give  them 
new  government  Jobs  In  New  Delhi  when  we 
need  them  In  the  villages  in  India. 


TTie  present  Presiding  OfHcer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK],  traveled  with  me 
throughout  India  when  we  were  mem- 
bers of  another  delegation  to  Asian 
countries  last  fall.  He  can  bear  witness 
that  what  we  need  Is  to  have  the  Indian 


boys  who  have  been  trained  in  Indian. 
American,  or  European  universities  sent 
out  into  the  villages  of  India  to  bring 
their  expertise  based  upon  their  educa- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. It  makes  little  sense  to  bring  Indian 
students  here  for  study  only  to  have 
them  decline  to  work  in  the  villages  of 
India  that  need  their  help,  and  then 
have  to  send  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
to  do  the  job. 

I  think  we  are  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  putting  this  problem 
in  an  amendment  form. 

He  has  proposed  an  amendment  that 
I  will  accept,  but  before  I  do  so,  there  is 
another  caution  that  I  want  to  raise  as 
part  of  the  legislative  history. 

I  am  for  student  exchanges.  I  am  for 
bringing  the  foreign  students  here,  but 
I  want  to  raise  a  signal  of  warning  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  this  bringing  of 
foreign  students  here  may  well  have  had 
the  effect  of  replacing  assistance  in  build- 
hig  the  educational  strength  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  students  come. 

Therefore,  for  legislative  history.  I  wish 
to  make  these  brief  remarks  as  a  back- 
ground of  my  views  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  this  whole  matter 
of  the  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  student  program. 

One  of  the  caution  signals  I  would  like 
to  raise  about  this  act  is  the  tendency 
of  which  the  international  education  pro- 
gram could  become  part  to  view  inter- 
national education  as  something  offered 
by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
developing  countries,  rather  than  a  re- 
ciprocal program.  It  could  add  to  what 
I  think  is  already  a  bad  situation,  wherein 
we  bring  foreign  students  to  this  country 
for  their  education,  to  the  exclusion  of 
helping  them  build  their  educational  in- 
stitutions at  home. 

This  act  could  be  of  exceptional  value 
in  training  teachers  to  staff  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  countries  we  refer  to  as 
developing  countries,  those  that  do  not 
now  have  schools  in  sufQcient  numbers 
and  adequate  quality.  But  if  the  act  be- 
comes no  more  than  an  instrument  for 
educating  young  people  in  the  United 
States  because  they  have  no  opportunity 
for  education  at  home,  then  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  dependency  of  these  na- 
tions upon  the  West,  and  will  not  help 
them  in  the  long  run. 

Figures  appear  In  our  committee  re- 
port, showing  the  larger  percentage  of 
foreign  students  in  France,  Canada,  and 
Switzerland  than  in  the  United  States. 
A  true  exchange  of  these  students  is 
highly  desirable;  but  if  French,  Ameri- 
can, and  other  students  do  not  recipro- 
cate by  studying  abroad  in  equal  num- 
bers and  percentages,  then  we  are  not. 
in  my  opinion,  doing  these  countries  any 
real  service.  Reser\ing  education  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mother  country  has  for 
generations  been  one  of  the  means  of 
perpetuating  a  colonial  system.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  hindrance  to  the 
growth  and  industrial  development  of  a 
country  than  compelling  Its  young  people 
to  choose  between  going  abroad  for  edu- 
cation and  getting  none  at  all. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  training 
of  specialists,  or  of  those  doing  post- 
graduate work.    I  am  talking  about  the 
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young  people  of  Intelligence  suitable  to 
absorb  education  at  the  colieKe  level. 
who  must  be  trained  In  large  numbers 
for  biisinesa  mana«ement.  enslneennt?. 
the  law,  the  social  sciences.  Industrial 
arts,  agricultural  sciences,  and  m.iny 
other  fields  essential  to  national  gro^i'th- 
In  my  minority  views  on  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  set  forth  my  concern  about 
the  lack  of  indigenous  educational  fa- 
culties in  the  developing  countries  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
portions  of  my  views  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUou's : 

Educa'.lon  In  too  mimy  poor  countries  re- 
mains the  mark  of  the  privileged  In  sr.me 
•ending  sons  abroad  for  degrees  from  Amer- 
ica or  Britain  Is  a  sine  qu»  non  of  the  upper 
oUuMS.  Too  much  of  our  AID  education 
•aalstance  simply  accommodateo  them  in  this 
n«gl«ct  of  their  tcjtal  national  human  re- 
•ourcea.  Despite  the  overcrowding  of  Ameri- 
can campuaea  with  American  students,  we 
continue  to  Jam  foreign  students  Into  them 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  building  educa- 
tion eent«rs  In  their  home  countries 

Wo  are  also  neglecting  In  -.'ur  aid  programs 
tha  baalc  education  that  we  would  call  ele- 
Doentary  and  secondary  PlguroB  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  whlcn  la  the  moat  p'irely 
development  pro-am  of  any  we  have,  show 
a  distressing  lack  of  emphasis  on  education. 
Alliancr  for  pr^^r^ti  hreakdoxim  of  total  ,l»cal 
year  1366  technicai  cooperation  funcs 
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mmt  loan  program  fuiuU 
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Tbe  use  to  which  proceeds  of  nonpriject. 
or  program  loans  are  put  are  not  Included  In 
th«  above  table      B'lt  the  breakdown  of  the 


proceeds  from  program  loans  to  Chile  shows 
that  about  9  percent  of  the  1963  loan  went 
for  education,  at>out  5  percent  of  the  1964 
loan,  and  about  IS  percent  of  the  1965  loan 
This  Is  a  meager  allotment  relative  to  need 

Although  Chile  has  a  high  literacy  rate 
relative  to  uther  South  American  countries. 
40  percent  of  ite  total  population  Is  under  15 
years  of  age  Literacy  rates  In  many  of  these 
countrlea  experiencing  a  p<->pulatlon  explo- 
sion will  not  even  be  maintained,  much  less 
reduced,  unleas  fast<T  progreaa  Is  made  to 
expand  teaching  faclUUea 

Education  Is  perhape  the  moat  Important 
key  to  the  development  of  poor  nations.  It 
cannot  be  forced  on  them;  It  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  SUtes  on  our  say-so 
and   without  their  enthusiastic  cooperation. 

TJnleee  recipients  move  much  faster  and 
further  In  this  field,  they  will  never  achieve 
sufficient  productive  capacity  of  their  uwn  to 
sustain  growth  or  repay  our  loans 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  we  could 
greatly  Improve  the  foreign  aid  program 
of  this  country  May  I  say  to  this  ad- 
ministration that  you  might  get  support 
from  some  of  us  who  have  been  voting 
against  foreign  aid — and  will  continue  to 
vote  against  foreign  aid  until  you  reform 
It — If  you  meet  Just  such  problems  as  I 
am  raising  in  connection  with  this  Inter- 
national education  bill  Then  you  will 
begin  to  get  support  from  some  of  us  who 
think  the  way  foreign  aid  Is  operating  Is 
quite  different  from  the  major  purposes 
that  this  administration  and  the  past  ad- 
ministrations have  attributed  to  it 

One  thing  that  we  should  be  doing  Is 
taking  hold  of  this  foreign  educational 
need  in  the  countries  concerned.  Let 
me  say  that  the  two  best  w^ays  of  meet- 
ing the  threat  of  communism  around  the 
world  are  with  bread  and  literacy — that 
is.  by  doing  something  to  Improve  the 
economic  standard  of  living  of  the 
masses  of  people  who  are  presently  the 
prey  of  the  Communists — because  we 
offer  them  no  hope  with  our  bullets  We 
offer  them  no  hope  by  building  up  their 
nllltary  oligarchies,  because  their  mili- 
tary oligarchies  make  Communists  by 
tie  hundreds  of  thousands  in  these  un- 
derdeveloped Countries. 

We  can  meet  the  threat  of  communism 
in  these  areas  much  better  by  exporting 
bread,  not  bulleu,  and  by  e.xportlng  llt- 
er.icy,  not  ignorance. 

'That  Is  why  I  am  so  glad  to  Join  In 
this  legislative  history  this  afternoon,  by 
saying  that  we  should  take  a  look  at  our 
shortcomings  In  helping  these  underde- 
veloped countries  develop  their  own 
schools,  their  own  teachers,  their  own 
educational  facilities.  The  student  ex- 
change program  Ls  a  vital  program,  in 
my  Judgment.  In  helping  to  do  that.  But 
It  will  not  do  it  alone.  Moreover,  we 
should  take  a  look  at  the  problem  the 
Mondale  amendment  deals  with,  and 
have  the  study  prepared  that  It  propo.ses, 
so  that  next  year  I  will  not  have  to  make 
the  comments  that  I  have  Ju.st  made 
about  the  shortcominss  of  .American 
educational  p<il!cy  abroad 

My  hope.  Mr  President,  is  that  Inso- 
far as  this  act  pertains  to  the  problem 
it  will  be  our  purpose,  in  its  sidmlnlstra- 
tlon,  to  alleviate  educational  deficiencies 
of  other  countries,  and  not  to  contrlb- 
ult?  to  them 

Mr  President.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  It  to  confer- 


for 
re- 


ence,  and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  It  at 

this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
OovKRN  in  the  chair  >  The  question  i.s 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  FMr.  Mon- 
dale) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  RIBICOFP  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legLslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Eimendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  I  &<'& 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readi:  . 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered,  and  wit!.- 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  bt^ 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  aniendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  follow- 
ing. 

■'TTTU  rv — AUTHORIZATION   FOR  USB   OF   CEBT.M.S 
LAND   AS   RECRIATION    AKEA 

'Auth-omation 
"Sec.  301  The  .Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  tran-sfer  Jurisdiction 
over  the  land  at  ist  and  C  Streets  Southeast, 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  the  land  on 
which  the  Madison  Memorial  Library  is  [).'•- 
poeed  for  construction,  to  the  Board  of  Co:ii- 
mlsaloners  of  the  District  Government,  to  be 
operated  for  recreation  purposes  only,  and 
without  any  Improvement  to  said  land, 
such  period  of  time  as  said  land  Is  not 
quired  for  building  or  other  purposes  by 
Architect  of  the  Capitol." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  First,  Mr.  President, 
before  remarking  on  this  amendment  I 
wish  to  again  express  my  admiration  to:- 
the  distinguished  work  In  the  field  uf 
education  performed  by  the  senior  Stiui- 
tor  from  Oregon  over  the  past  6  years. 
Time  and  time  again.  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  constructive 
work  that  he  has  pt-rformtd.  If  there 
Is  one  man  In  the  United  States  who  is 
entitled  to  the  title  of  "Mr.  Educatioii.' 
It  Is  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 

I  also  wl.sh  to  give  high  praise  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr 
JavitsI.  who  has  so  ably  a.ssisted  t.'.e 
Senator  from  Ore^jon  in  piloting  throuch 
the.se  landmark  education  bills — and  tl.l.^ 
i.s  another  landmark  education  bill 

The  highest  praise  should  go  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ore,'on 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  article  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  William  P.  Ra.^p- 
berry  described  the  experience  of  St 
Peters  Angels — .some  40  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  11  and  If),  who  have 
been  organized  by  Father  Patrick  Durkin 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  into  the  only 
two  tackle  football  teams  In  the  area  be- 
tween 1st  and  15th  Street  SE.,  from 
East  Capitol  Street  to  the  Anacostia 
River. 

For  the  past  5  weeks,  these  team-s— 
imder  Father  Durkins  supervision— have 
been  playing  In  the  vacant  lot  at  1st  and 
C  Streets  SE  Now.  as  we  all  know,  that 
land  has  been  vacant  for  years,  and  i.-^  the 
site  of  the  proposed  Madison  Memorial 
Library  As  we  also  know,  the  plans  to 
build  that  library  have  been  ensnarled 


in  controversy,  and  the  construction  Is 
not  yet  ready  to  begin. 

Last  Thursday.  St,  Peter's  Angels  were 
evicted  because  the  law  forbids  the  use 
of  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  as  playgrounds — 
and  another  attempt  to  provide  recrea- 
tion for  youngsters  who  need  it  Is  en- 
dangered. 

My  amendment  Is  a  simple  one.  It 
would  authorize  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  transfer  the  plot  of  land  des- 
tined for  the  Library  to  the  District  Com- 
mi.s.sioners  for  such  period  of  time  as  It 
was  not  required  by  the  Architect  for 
building  or  other  purposes.  And  it  would 
authorize  such  a  transfer  for  recreation 
purposes  only,  and  would  prohibit  the 
addition  of  fixtures  to  the  land. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  do  not  envision 
that  land  as  a  massive  playground — but 
neither  do  I  believe  that  the  children 
who  live  around  the  Capitol  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  u.se  of  that  vacant  land  for 
healthy  recreation.  I  have  explored  the 
statutes,  and  there  Is  an  existing  au- 
thority to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  lands 
between  and  among  Federal  agencies 
and  the  District  Goverrmient.  It  re- 
quires mutual  consent  between  the  par- 
ties, the  approval  of  the  National  Capitol 
Planixlng  Commission  and  a  report  to 
Congress.  Realistically,  the  chances  of 
that  procedure  being  completed  in  time 
to  help  this  situation  are  very  slim. 

So  I  offer  this  simple  amendment  in 
the  belief  that  Congress  owes  a  duty  to 
its  neighbors  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  In  the 
belief  that  reasonable  recreational  use 
If  the  land  at  1st  and  C  Streets  SE. 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  until  such 
time  as  the  necessary  decisions  are  made 
regarding  the  proposed  Library  building. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  William  Raspberry  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

US-OwKED  Vacant  U-t  Barred  as  Platwo 

F^ELD 

(By  William  Raspberry) 
St   Peter's  Angels  haven't  exactly  been  told 
»hrre  to  go.  but  they've  been  ordered  to  get 
the  devil  out  of  their  former  football  para- 
ai.se  at  1st  and  C  Streets  se. 

The  Angela  (top  weight.  130  pounds)  and 
a  second  St.  Peters  t«un  of  100-pounders 
had  used  the  two- block  lot  for  about  Ave 
weeks.  PoUce  evicted  them  last  Thursday. 
The  lot  Is  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
»nd  there  Is  a  law  against  playing  on  the 
Capitol  grounds.  So  now  the  lot— almost  a 
^k.  really— Jiist  sits  there,  protected  by 
battered  signs  that  say  "U.S.  Property:  No 
rrespasfiing." 

"I  don't  know  what  were  going  to  do 
atiw.  •  said  the  Rev.  Patrick  Durkin,  pastor 
^f  M.  Peter's  Church.  "We're  sort  of  hung. 
*'.e  trying  to  find  out  If  maybe  we  can 
provide  transportation  for  the  kids  to  Tur- 
ify  Thicket  Park,  at  10th  Street  and  Mlch- 
■ean  Avenue  ne.  The  next  cloeeet  vacant  lot 
«  In  Anacostia." 

The  Capitol  Hill  lot  once  contained  some 
or  t'ie  area's  moet  attracUve  row  houses. 
iiiey  were  torn  down  three  years  ago  when 
•ne  Government  acquired  the  site  for  the 
proposed  Madison  Memorial  Library  an 
wnex  to  the  Ubrary  of  Congress. 
^  Indications  are  that  It  will  be  at  least  a 
;ear  or  two  before  construction  begins.  In 
^e  meantime,  the  huge  lot,  a  rarity  In  this 
»owded  city,  apparently  will  Just  sit  there. 
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PhUlp  Roof,  executive  aaslstant  to  Capitol 
Architect  J.  Oeorge  Stewart,  said  there  haa 
been  no  particular  problem  with  youngsters 
damaging  the  grounds.  There  Is  nothing 
really,  to  damage. 

"There's  a  law  against  using  the  Capitol 
grounds  as  a  playground,"  he  said.  "The 
minute  we  acquired  the  lot  for  the  library,  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Capitol  grounds." 

Principal  objection  to  use  of  the  lot  as  a 
play  area,  he  aald,  Is  legal.  "For  example," 
he  said,  "If  a  chUd  Is  hurt  there  while  he's 
playing,  the  Government  could  be  sued  under 
the  Federal  Torts  Claim  Act." 

Roof  also  noted  that  the  Government  "has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  to  seed  that  ground," 
The  lot  Is  fairly  attractive,  even  If  the 
grass  has  only  a  sUght  ascendancy  over  the 
weeds.  The  shrubbery  that  once  graced  the 
rowhouse  lawns  gives  It  the  appearance  of  a 
park. 

But  It  Is  a  park  that  no  one  uses,  nor  is 
there  any  encouragement  to  those  who 
would.  There  are  no  benches,  fountains, 
walkways  or  other  enticements.  And,  too! 
there  are  those  "No  Trespassing"  signs. 

According  to  Father  Durkin,  the  lot's  major 
use  Is  as  •  two-block  restroom  for  dogs, 
"Nearly  everybody  on  Capitol  HUl  walks  his 
dog  there,"  he  said. 

Young  adults  of  the  area  have  occasional 
pick-up  Softball  games  there  on  weekend 
afternoons,  although  that,  too.  Is  forbidden 
and  presumably  will  be  enforced  now. 

Father  Durkin  said  police  Indicated  there 
have  been  complaints  from  residents  about 
yoimgsters  playing  there.  But  he  has  been 
unable  to  And  any  of  the  complainants. 

"In  fact,  residents  of  the  Coronet  Apart- 
ment Hotise  and  others  are  circulating  a 
peUtlon  trying  to  get  permission  to  use  the 
lot  for  recreation,"  he  said. 

Others  are  seeking  help  from  high  places. 
Including  members  of  Congress  and  the  Vice 
President's  office. 

According  to  Father  Durkin.  St.  Peter's 
two  teams — some  40  youngsters  aged  11  to 
15 — are  the  only  tackle  football  teams  for 
that  age  group  between  1st  and  15th  Streets 
se.,  from  East  Capitol  Street  to  the  Anacostia 
River. 

"It  Is  because  of  this  that  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  permitted  ua  to  take  in 
non-Catholic  boys,"  he  noted. 

Capitol  Architect  Stewart  said  someone 
was  In  his  office  last  week  to  ask  permission 
to  use  the  lot  as  a  play  area.  He  hinted  that 
he  was  miffed  because  "they  had  been  using 
the  lot  already  and  only  came  to  ask  permis- 
sion after  they  were  chased  off  by  the  police." 
But  he  said  he  couldn't  have  granted  per- 
mission anyway.  "I  haven't  any  authority 
to  bypass  the  law,"  he  said.  "The  only  way 
permission  could  be  given  U  through  an  act 
of  Congress." 

Waiting  for  an  act  of  Congress,  particularly 
where  District  problems  are  concerned,  is  not 
the  city's  most  rewarding  pastime. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  are  aware,  this  amend- 
ment is  irrelevant  so  far  as  international 
education  is  concerned;  but  it  is  not  ir- 
relevant so  far  as  the  common  humani- 
tarian purposes  of  international  educa- 
tion and  a  tjrpe  of  domestic  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  concerned. 

I  shall  accept  the  amendment  and  take 
it  to  conference,  with  the  clear  under- 
standing— and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut knows  this — that  if  any  objec- 
tions on  the  House  side  create  any  prob- 
lem for  me  in  conference,  I  will  have  to 
recede. 

I  have  checked  into  the  matter  enough 
to  know  that  this  is  probably  the  only 
vehicle  that  we  have  left  with  which  to 
accomplish   the   humanitarian   purpose 


that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
in  mind. 

I  think  that  Father  Durkin  is  entitled 
to  this  support  from  us.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  object  to  the  use  of  this 
property  for  the  short  duration  of  time— 
or  whatever  duration  of  time  it  is be- 
tween now  and  the  start  of  construction 
of  the  memorial  library  on  the  property. 
With  that  understanding,  with  that 
legislative  history,  I  shaU  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  fine;  if  there  is  objection 
I  shall  move  to  recede. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  Senator  in  his  remarks,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can,  indeed,  hold  it  in  confer- 
ence. However,  as  we  have  had  experi- 
ence with  other  amendments — both  Sen- 
ator Morse  and  I— we  have  had  to  say 
that  In  no  case  will  we  permit  the  amend- 
ments to  stand  in  the  way  of  consum- 
mating the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
who  love  children  and  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  wholesome  recreation  will  point 
out  this  problem  to  the  House  conferees. 
My  feeling  is  that  with  their  persuasive- 
ness they  will  induce  the  House  conferees 
to  take  this  amendment,  because,  while 
we  are  taking  care  of  the  educational 
needs  in  the  international  field,  it  is  not 
a  t>ad  idea  to  take  care  of  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Heaven  knows  they 
are  in  need  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse] 
and  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   Connecticut    [Mr.   Ribi- 

COFF ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator  Cooper, 
is  necessarily  absent  today.  Education 
has  been  one  of  his  deep  and  abiding 
interests  during  his  entire  service  in  the 
Senate.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee for  5  years  and  for  a  time  was 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. He  has  written,  cosponsored, 
spoken,  and  voted  for  measures  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education,  and  has 
asked  me  to  express  his  support  for  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sutement 
by  Senator  Cooper  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cooper 
I  support  H.R.  14643.  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  belief  that  It  Is  a  good  educa- 
tion which  equips  a  man  for  this  world,  and 
our  15  minion  high  school  students  will  live 
in  that  world.  They  will  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  population  estimated  to  exceed  3 
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bUllon  by  IrfSO  ir.d  which  will  demand  aJ- 
moet  HOO  m:'.;!-r.  t.->r.a  of  food  grains.  TTie 
bill  now  b*fLT«  -J\e  Senate  wlU  help  Losure 
that  '-he  college  education  theee  Btulents 
will  receive  will  ir.form  them  about  the  porld 
they  win  inhabit 

The  propKioed  International  Educatloi  Act 
of  lrf(J«  w:;i  expoee  all  college  »tudent«  to 
lntern4t:onAl  education  by  provldlnj:  for 
gran'-s  to  strengthen  programs  In  inter- 
nauonal  studies;  by  providing  for  a  more 
fleilb;e  operation  of  the  language  and  area 
studies  programs  of  the  National  D«fen8e 
Bducallon  Act  which  I  coeponsored  In  1958. 
to  permit  these  centers  to  be  support^Kl  by 
graiivt  as  well  as  by  contracts  and  by  r< mov- 
ing "Jie  50  percent  celling  on  Federal  par- 
tic!  pa  Uon  The  bUl  will  also  provide  fTanU 
for  the  establishment  of  graduate  centers  for 
International  studies. 

Already.  *orr.e  70  American  unlversltlee 
have  contracted  with  AID  to  conduct  co- 
operative prngr^jns  l;i  40  counirlee.  Including 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Under  the 
Hay5-Fu;brii{ht  Act.  49  countries  purtlclpate 
In   bilateral   student   exchanges   with    us 

I  support  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
as  I  have  supported  bills  in  the  past  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  our  colleges  and 
unlversl'lcs.  including  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  Its  amendments  passed  only 
Monday  by  this  b<»dy. 

INTraNATtON^L       IDUCATION       BILL       OF        19Sa: 

ros     iNraEASB:D     kjjowixocb     and     VTNDni- 

STANniNG       ir      THE     PXOPLES     OF     THE      WORLD 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  international  education  bill  of  1966 
authorizes  h,'rants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  research  and  Instpjctlon  in  in- 
ternational studies  The  proeram  is 
authorized  for  3  years,  with  expenditures 
authorized  In  thl.s  bill  for  only  the  first 
3  fiscal  years— $4  530  000  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  $47,280,000  for  1968. 
and  59l.88.s.000for  1969. 

As  one  of  the  coauthors.  I  strongly 
support  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
The  world  has  become  a  small  place 
We  must  know  mnre  about  the  other 
peoples  who  inhabit  this  planet  with  us 

Ignorance  brt-eds  suspicion.  Cer- 
tainly ;t  Is  not  the  only  cause  of  world 
conflict  and  we  need  not  delude  our- 
selves by  thinkinij  that  if  only  everyone 
in  the  world  knew  more  about  his  neigh- 
bor, we  *'ould  have  peace  Human  rela- 
tions unfortunately  do  not  proceed  on 
such  a  rational  basis 

But  understanding  does  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play,  and  we  should  do 
everythinK  we  can  to  encourage  the  rule 
of  reason  By  encouraglntf  interna- 
tional studies,  by  finding  out  more  about 
the  history,  religion,  customs,  beliefs, 
art.  commerce  politics,  and  problems  of 
the  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  we  en- 
courage a  more  enlightened  world 

When  I  first  read  the  bill  the  adminis- 
tration sent  up  U)  Cona:res.s  I  had  serious 
missrivlnas  about  a  certain  aspect  of  it 
What  worried  me  wns  the  fact  that  the 
letfislation  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  setting  up  International  studies  pro- 
grams With  the  Federal  Ooveinment 
footing  all  of  the  bill  in  some  cases,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  climate  would  be 
created  in  which  some  sort  of  special 
relationship  might  exist  between  bene- 
flclartes  of  the  act  and  the  Federal  Ciov- 
emment  In  any  field  of  study  and 
especially  In  International  studies,  this 
would  be  undesirable 


Our  great  universities  should  be  out- 
side the  Government  They  should  be 
free  to  pursue  the  truth  They  should 
never  be  fettered  with  a  too  great  de- 
pendence or  a  too  close  relationship  to 
the  Government — or  to  business,  or  to 
labor,  or  to  other  such  groups  for  that 
matter.  Naturally,  universities  have  re- 
lationships with  all  these  groups,  but 
what  we  must  stay  away  from  is  mo- 
nopoly control  by  anyone. 

It  appears  to  be  a  natural  and.  I  be- 
lieve, an  understandable,  human  trait  to 
believe  that  the  norms  of  living  and 
thinking  of  one's  own  time  and  place 
are  forever  perfect.  An  important  part 
of  education  Is  the  discovery  that  other 
people  live  In  different  ways,  and  many 
of  them  are  quite  happy  about  It.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  of  them  are  not. 
But  a  university  should  remain  a  place 
where  men  can  go  and  take  a  clear  and 
open  look  at  things,  and.  for  a  while  at 
least,  leave  their  prejudices  behind. 
This  view.  I  believe,  ts  In  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  Nation, 

Our  committee  made  changes  in  the 
administrative  setup  of  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  posslbUitles  of  Fed- 
eral control.  A  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Studies  Is 
created  A  majority  of  the  membership 
will  constitute  a  broad  representation  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder  will  include  repre.^nt- 
atives  of  the  general  public  and  Individ- 
uals experienced  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  its 
own  staff,  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  give  a  strong,  independent,  non- 
governmental voice  to  this  program. 

The  bill  also  Includes  the  usual  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  Instruction,  ad- 
ministration or  personnel  of  any  edu- 
cational Institution.  Our  committee 
added  a  prohibition  against  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  selection  of  library  re- 
sources by  any  educational  institution 
or  over  the  content  of  any  material  de- 
veloped or  published  under  any  program 
assisted  pursuant  to  the  act. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  the  bill,  I  give  It  my 
support.  Our  committee  amendments 
ease  some  of  the  concern  about  Federal 
control, 

I  Intend  to  follow  closely  the  progress 
of  this  program.  Its  promise  Ls  abun- 
dant— greater  knowledge  and  increased 
understanding  of  our  neighbors  I  feel 
confident  that  it  will  yield  these  results 
in  great  bounty  to  the  extent  that  our 
Institutions  of  education  remain  free  to 
pursue  them, 

Mr,  President,  as  a  senior  member  on 
the  majority  side  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr 
Morse  1 ,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  again  to 
his  fine  leadership 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
in  connection  with  this  bill  when  It  first 
came  to  us  Many  hostile  questions  were 
asked  Senators  on  both  sides  raised 
very  difficult  quesllnns 

Mr  President,  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr  Morse)  those  problem."?  have 
been  worked  out  and  resolved,  and  there 


has  resulted  a  bill  which  meets  general 
acceptance  and  will  advance  the  idea  o. 
International  education,  by  which  w^- 
hope  to  raise  the  educational  level,  as 
well  as  the  standard  of  living  of  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr,  President,  without  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  would  be  before  us 
today. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
conciliatory  and  searching  in  his  in- 
quiries, and  he  has  gone  outside  of  Con- 
gress to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  workable 
and  realistic  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  deserves  high  praise  for  this  fine 
work 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate exceedingly  the  remarks  of  th- 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI 
The  Senator  knows  how  indebted  I.  as 
chalnnan  of  the  committee,  am  to  him 
for  the  unfailing  support  he  has  alway.s 
given  on  these  bills. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  once  again  and  pub- 
licly to  him  and  to  the  democratic  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  what  I  have 
told  them  privately  and  that  is  the  work 
we  do  together  on  legislation  for  the 
bovs  and  girls  of  America  is  well  worth 
doing.  The  statutes  which  contain  it 
are  all  Jointly  written  and  owe  whatever 
excellence  they  may  have  to  the  fact  tt:at 
we  all  agree  on  the  ends  we  seek  to  at- 
tain, 

I  can  never  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr 
Randolph  1.  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr  WiLLiAMsl.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  KennedvI,  and 
above  all,  to  the  bel  jved  chairman  of  cur 
committee  the  great  Senator  from  .Ma- 
bama  I  Mr.  HillI,  how  much  their  cu:r,- 
plete  cooperation  has  meant  to  mr  I 
thank  each  of  them  and  the  staff  of  the 
committee  for  their  help  to  me  on  this 
bill,  and  I  al.so  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  men  and  women  in  the 
E)epartment  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
SenaU"  Legislative  Counsel  who  aided  U5 
on  this  ground-breaking  legislation 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Pirsident  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  th- 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ttx.i.^ 
[Mr.  YarboroughI.  I  would  like  tj  add 
that  I  am  completely  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  TMr.  Morse  1  h^ 
been  as&tKiated  with  this  legislation  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future 
I  think  that  this  is.  of  course,  much  the 
most  important  kind  of  activity  for  th^ 
future  of  this  country  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in.  If  there  is  any  hope  at  all  f'-r 
a  peaceful  world  it  will  result  from  the 
kind  of  activity  for  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides. Of  course,  we  have  to  do  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  under- 
standing and  intelligent  manner. 

Mr  President.  I  do  wish  to  raise  i^ne 
question  with  which  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  agrees  and  that  is:  In  the 
administration  of  this  kind  of  activity.  ■•■ 
which  other  countries  participate,  this 
country,  being  the  largest,  the  mixst  nch 
and  the  moet  powerful,  must  be  vcr) 
careful  not  to  try  to  Americanize  it  com- 
pletely.    We  must  take  Into  account  the 
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sensibilities  of  other  countries.  It  must 
be  a  multilateral  proaram — if  I  may  use 
that  term — and  not  solely  an  American 
program  where  they  get  the  Idea  that  we 
are  tr>'lng  to  impose  on  them  our  school 
ideas  about  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
now  make  the  comment  that  I  was  going 
to  make  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
when  comments  are  made  by  Senators 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  view 
of  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pui.- 
BRiGHT]  this  is  the  most  appropriate  place 
to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President  first 
talked  to  me  about  this  bill,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  talking  to  me  about  other 
parts  of  ills  legislative  program,  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  send  up  a  subsequent 
bill,  and  that  he  would  have  a  subsequent 
conversation  with  me  about  It  after  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  State 
prepared  the  bill. 

I  made  a  report  of  this,  and  Senators 
on  the  committee  know  about  it,  in  our 
executive  session. 

The  President  said  that  he  wanted  me 
to  work  very  closely  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  regard  to  the  bill  because  there  was 
also  a  great  foreign  policy  Interest  in  the 
bill.  I  have  done  that.  I  have  kept  the 
chairman,  and  particularly  Dr.  Marcy, 
the  head  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ap- 
prised of  the  progress  of  the  bill  through- 
out the  hearings,  and  executive  sessions. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Dr.  Marcy  liave  from 
time  to  time  made  suggestions  that  car- 
ried great  weight  with  us  In  connection 
with  our  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
have  reported  them  to  the  committee  as 
we  came  to  the  markup  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
Included  In  the  body  of  my  discussion  of 
the  bill  my  very  deepest  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiGHT]  for  the  great  help  that  he  and 
his  professional  staff  have  given  to  me 
In  connection  with  the  bill. 

While  I  am  saying  that — because  I  see 
him  sitting  directly  In  front  of  me,  and 
Icnowing  that  probably  going  through 
his  head  is  the  hope  that  I  will  finish  the 
bill  quickly — I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  great  help  to  me 
In  handling  this  bill  even  prior  to  sched- 
uling for  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  was  going 
through  my  mind  the  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]  this 
year.  The  Senator  has  climbed  the  edu- 
cational ladder  with  the  elementary- 
secondary  education  bill,  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  and  now  the  international 
Mucatlonal  bill.  It  Is  a  magnificent, 
outstanding,  and  significant  perform- 
ance, and  I  give  to  the  Senator  aU  the 
credit  In  the  world. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest.  In  deference  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  that 
Intelligent  men  can  make  any  rules  work. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright], Instead  of  being  niggardly  about 
any  question  of  jurisdiction,  took  a  posi- 
tion that  brought  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  Senator  is  fully  a  party  to  It. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  both  of  the  Sena- 
tors that  the  bill  is  before  us  and  about 
to  be  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  is  a  great  teammate, 
and  he  is  a  great  general.  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  private  in  his  ranks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  that  statement  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of 
this  entire  area  because  it  is  the  area 
that  is  meaningful.  I  regret  that  It  is 
not  larger  than  It  Is,  but  there  would 
have  been  no  bill  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  do  not 
favor  the  passage  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  approach- 
ing a  financial  crisis,  and  our  country  Is 
engaged  in  fighting  a  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Our  full  resources  and  efforts 
should  be  devoted  to  winning  this  war. 
Consideration  should  be  given  now  to 
only  defense  and  other  essential  pro- 
grams. 

In  view  of  this,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
wise  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $130 
million  for  tills  new  program  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1968  and  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bUl  (HJl.  14643)  was  passed. 
Mr.  JAVTFS.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  third  key  education  measure  di- 
rected to  successful  Senate  passage  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  this  session.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  highly  for  Senator 
Morses  keen  appreciation  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  also  demonstrates  clearly  his 
continuing  devotion  to  the  task  of  seek- 
ing ways  to  meet  the  needs — of  offering 
methods  to  solve  the  problems. 

So  his  quick  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  developing  a  com- 
prehensive International  education  pro- 
gram— which,  I  add,  is  now  encompassed 
in  the  measure  just  passed — serves  only 
to  emphasize  once  again  Senator  Morse's 
unsurpassed  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice, his  ready  advance  of  sound  legisla- 
tion to  meet  a  vital  need  and  his  phe- 
nomenal ability  to  get  the  job  done — and 
done  well. 

But  like  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, the  Senate's  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  the  International  education 
program  required  the  strong  support  of 
many  Members  of  tills  body.  Tiiis  it  re- 
ceived with  typical  cooperation.  Par- 
ticularly strong  and  most  articulate  on 
this  measure  was  the  outstanding  sup- 
port of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  Senator  Javits,  like 
Senator  Morse,  has  consistently  demon- 
strated a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In 
maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
the  Nation.  We  are,  as  always,  most 
grateful  for  his  fine  work  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

Also  to  be  commended  for  their  splen- 
did cooperative  efforts  on  this  measure 
are  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale]  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI.  But 
the  Senate's  efficient  disposition  of  this 
proposal,  in  the  final  analysis,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  cooperative  action  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Once  again, 
we  all  may  be  proud  of  another  outstand- 
ing achievement. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  fH.R.  15963)  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  > 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  were  able  to  keep  the  Senate 
version  Intact  on  the  main  pouits  of  dis- 
agreement with  one  exception — the 
transfer  of  maritime  functions. 

The  House  agreed  to  accept  the  basic 
organization  and  structural  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  version.  Including 
the  distribution  and  asslgiunent  of  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties.  This  Included 
acceptance  of  raUroad,  highway,  and 
aviation  administrators  with  statutorily 
assigned  dutk*  Decision  of  these  ad- 
ministrators will  in  certain  matters  be 
administratively  final,  subject  only  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  or  the  Niitlonal 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  as  appro- 
priate. 

The  House  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  strengthening  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  This  In- 
cluded acceptance  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sions assigning  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  aircraft  accident  Investigation 
functions  to  the  Safety  Board,  and  au- 
thorizing the  Safety  Board  to  conduct  Its 
own  investigations  into  rail,  highway. 
and  pipeline  accidents. 

The  retention  of  these  Senate  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  organizaMonal 
structure  of  the  Department,  ard  tlie 
strengthened  role  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board.  Insure  that 
safety  matters  will  t)e  placed  In  the 
hands  of  trained  experts,  leaving  the 
Secretary  free  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the 
numerous  other  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties vested  In  him. 

The  Senate  was  also  able  to  persuade 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  retention  of 
section  7,  relating  to  Investment  stand- 
ards and  criteria,  including  language  re- 
garding water  resource  projects.  As 
Members  know,  the  House  had  deleted 
this  entire  section  from  its  version  of 
the  bill 

In  this  con.'^.ection,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers expressed  some  concern  to  the 
committee  with  regard  to  language  In  the 
Senate  report  amplifying  the  definition 
of  primary  direct  benefits  and  the  use  of 
prevailing  rates  The  corps  felt  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  itself  was  perfectly 
acceptable  but  that  the  report  language 
was  too  restrictive  By  way  of  clarifica- 
tion. I  would  like  to  say  on  behaJf  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
that  It  was  our  intent  that — and  I  state 
this  for  the  legislative  history 

Where  available  in  the  area  of  the 
propo.<(ed  waterway,  prevailing  published 
rates  being  applied  for  movement  of  the 
tjrpe  and  approximate  volume  of  ea^h 
commodity  considered  as  potential  traffic 
for  the  proposed  waterway  are  to  be  used 
In  the  economic  analysis. 

Where  prevailing  rates  are  not  avail- 
able or  are  not  being  applied  In  the  area 
of  the  proposed  waterway  for  movement 
of  the  type  and  approximate  volume  of 
the  potential  traffic,  constructed  rates 
will  be  used  In  the  economic  analysis 
Where  such  constructed  rates  are  nec- 
essary, they  are  to  be  developed  using 
rate  structures  on  the  alternative  modes 
of  transportation  that  have  not  been  de- 
pressed due  to  their  direct  competition 
with  an  existing  waterway 


Thus.  Mr  President,  it  is  the  comxnlt- 
toes  Intent  that  the  resulting  caJculation 
of  navigation  benefits  will  be  essentially 
those  historically  employed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  prior  to  the  development  of 
new  procedures  adopted  in  October  1960. 
which  culminated  in  the  directive  of  No- 
vember 1964.  and  which  was  recently  re- 
scinded, as  reported  In  letters  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees dated  August  24,  1966. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage declaring  It  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recre- 
ation lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuges,  and  historic  sites.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  not  to  approve  any  pro- 
gram or  project  requiring  the  use  of 
such  lands  unless  there  is  no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  Its  use.  and 
such  program  Includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  such  areas. 

The  House  likewise  accepted  Senate 
language  which  transferred  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Deveolpment  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the 
new  Department. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  pro- 
visions on  compensation  of  the  various 
officers  in   the   new   Department. 

The  one  exception,  which  the  House 
insisted  upon,  and  would  not  yield,  was 
deletion  of  the  transfer  of  maritime 
matters.  Though  the  remaining  days  of 
this  Congress  may  be  few,  the  Senate 
would  not  yield  on  this  point  for  two 
conference  sessions  As  Members  well 
know,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  realined  maritime 
functions  in  our  bUl  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent maritime  board  within  the 
Department  and  to  give  to  the  Maritime 
Administrator  additional  latitude  in 
ttie  administration  of  duties  assigned  to 
that  office.  Still  further  amendments 
to  strengthen  this  position  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
recent  debate.  But  It  was  all  of  no 
avail  In  the  conference.  Nothing  short 
of  complete  elimination  of  the  transfer 
of  maritime  functions  was  acceptable  to 
the  House 

The  mandate  of  the  House  on  marl- 
time  matters  was  clearly  and  over- 
whelmingly cast  when  It  adopted — by  a 
vote  of  260  to  117 — an  amendment  spe- 
cifically to  delete  the  transfer  of  mari- 
time activities  from  Commerce  to  the 
Secretary  of  Tran.sportatlon,  and  to  de- 
lete the  MariUme  Administration,  which 
had  been  provided  for  within  the  De- 
partment 

The  Senate  finally  and  most  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  the  House  position  at 
the  end  of  the  second  conference  ses- 
sion The  Senate  would  not  have 
yielded  were  it  not  for  two  considera- 
tions 

First  In  view  of  the  House  mandate" 
If  the  maritime  remained  In  the  bill,  the 
conference  report  would  be  relected  In 
the  House  and  there  would  be  no  De- 
partment of  Transportation  during  this 
Congress  Our  ta.sk  became  "the  art 
of  the  possible  "  Your  conferees  act- 
ing In  accord  with  our  mandate  from  the 
Senate.  In  the  form  of  a  64  to  2  vote  for 


a  new  Department,  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced to  deleting  the  provisions  transfer- 
ring maritime  functions  to  the  new  De- 
partment, and  establishing  In  the  new 
Department  a  Maritime  Administration 
and  a  Maritime  Board. 

Second.  Thoiigh  the  maritime  func- 
tions mast  regrettably  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department,  it  will  not 
thwart  the  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
nor  greatly  diminish  the  mission  of  the 
new  Department.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress,  President  Johnson  said  that 
no  function  of  the  new  Department,  no 
responsibility  of  Its  Secretary,  will  be 
more  Important  than  safety.  Maritime 
safety  matters  will  be  within  the  new  De- 
partment through  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  next  most  Important 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  Is  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  hammering  out  a  coor- 
dinated transportation  policy.  Thouch 
maritime  functions  are  not  transfern  d 
to  the  new  Department,  the  Secretarj-  of 
Transportation  Is  granted  substantive 
authority  to  exercise  leadership  undo: 
the  direction  of  the  President  in  tran.'^- 
portatlon  matters.  Including  those  af- 
fecting the  national  defense  and  these 
Involving  national  or  regional  emergen, 
cles.  provide  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  transportation  policies 
and  programs,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Cong  re. ss 
for  their  consideration  and  implementa- 
tion; promote  and  undertake  develop- 
ment, collection,  and  dissemination  of 
technological,  statistical,  economic,  and 
other  Information  relevant  to  dome.stic 
and  International  transportation;  and 
promote  and  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment relating  to  transportation. 

In  summary,  the  Secretary  is  granted 
authority  to  develop  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation policy  for  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

There  were,  in  addition,  other  points 
of  disagreement,  and  in  the  give  and 
take  of  a  conference  there  was  accom- 
modation by  way  of  modifying,  clarify- 
ing, and  in  some  instances,  meshin? 
language  of  the  two  bills. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  will 
of  the  Senate  prevailed  in  the  main, 
.save  as  to  the  transfer  of  maritime 
functions.  It  Is  an  Important  excep- 
tion, and  It  is  regrettable  that  It  Is  not 
Included.  This  omission  will  not.  how- 
ever, defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and 
a  new  Department  of  Transportation 
can  take  its  rightful  place  In  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senat-(3r  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansa.s 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  consideration  ol 
this  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  an  unavoidable  situa- 
tion developed  whereby,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  was  unable  to  give  the 
bill  the  attention  that  it  required  to  be 
expeditiously  processed.  So  I  ca'.led 
upon  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington   IMr.  JacksonI. 


who  Is  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  committee,  for  assistance  in  han- 
dling this  measure. 

As  always,  he  very  graciously  re- 
sponded and  moved  forward  with  dis- 
patch to  achieve  another  in  a  long  list 
of  his  many  major  accomplishments. 
Without  his  assistance  and  diligent 
work  on  this  bill,  it  is  ver>-  doubtful  that 
it  could  have  been  successfully  proc- 
essed to  enactment  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  very  valu- 
able assistance  he  gave  me. 

Senator  Jackson's  contributions  to- 
ward the  ultimate  enactment  of  this  bill 
are  manifold.  I  especially  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  and  to  our  fellow  confer- 
ees in  t>eing  able  to  retain  my  amend- 
ment to  section  7  of  this  bill  relating 
to  water  resource  projects.  It  Is  high 
time  that  Congress  recapture  the  inltia- 
tive  in  developing  the  natural  waterways 
of  this  Nation,  and  It  will  be  able  to  do 
so  through  the  language  incorporated  In 
section  7  of  this  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
has  performed  magnificently,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  continuing  assistance 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  for  the 
great  service  he  has  performed  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  him  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  who  served 
as  conferees  for  their  support  In  those 
features  of  the  bill  which  I  deem  so  es- 
sential and  Indispensable  to  proper  legis- 
lation in  this  field. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  generous 
comments  on  my  work  on  this  matter. 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  distln- 
EUishcd  chairman  of  the  committee  con- 
ducted lengthy  hearings.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  this  measure.  It  was  only 
In  the  latter  days,  because  of  other  com- 
mitments and  responsibilities,  that  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  forgo,  from  time  to 
time,  a  part  of  the  work;  but  he  carried 
the  major  load  of  the  work  In  making 
the  establishment  of  this  department 
passible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Let  me  first 
say  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Macnuson] 
introduced  the  administration  bill,  on 
which  the  committee  held  lengthy  hear- 
ings. We  on  the  committee  are  indebted 
to  him  for  his  advice  and  counsel. 

I  also  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
once  again  to  his  staff  on  the  majority 
side,  the  General  Counsel.  Mr.  Gerald 
Griii.steln.  and  Mr.  Stanton  Sender,  for 
their  help  throughout  the  hearings  and 
in  connecUon  with  the  conference  report. 
as  well  as  the  staflf  of  our  committee, 
j.eaded  by  Mr.  James  Calloway,  and  Mr. 
Eli  Nobleman,  who  w^orked  hard  and  long 
on  this  measure. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  conferees,  who  worked  long  and  hard 
^d  had  many  discussions  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  conference  report  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  House  and  Senate. 
I  now  yield  to  my  colleague. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  adding  my  appreciation  and  deep 
praise  for  the  work  of  my  colleague  on 
this  very  complex  and  important  matter. 
The  Members  of  Congress  who  work  in 
any  phase  of  the  field  of  transportation 
have  become  familiar  not  only  with  the 
complexities  of  the  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system,  but  aLso  with  Its  controver- 
sies. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
that  those  controversies  are  not  easily 
resolved.  Some  of  them  are  long  stand- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  bitter.  But  with 
It  all,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  transpor- 
tation systems  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
one  that  Is  under  private  enterprise. 
With  few  exceptions  it  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  private  enterprise.  It  is  this 
fierce  competition  that  causes  some  of 
the  controversies.  When  my  colleague 
assumed  this  task,  I  knew  it  would  be 
fraught  with  difficulties.  He  did  his  task 
well.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  staffs  of  both 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  for  the 
work  they  did  on  the  bill. 

My  coUeague  from  Washington  fMr. 
Jackson]  offered  two  amendments  to 
the  bill  which  I  think  considerably  im- 
prove the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  first  amendment  declares  it  to  be 
national  policy  that  the  natural  beauty 
of  oiu-  countryside  and  public  parks 
should  be  preserved,  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary not  to  approve  any  transportation 
plan  or  program  which  does  not  Include 
all  possible  planning  to  minimize  harm 
to  such  areas.  This  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
this  provision  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  our  Nation  in 
the  construction  of  highways,  railways, 
and  other  methods  of  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  think 
vastly  improves  the  bill  requires  the  co- 
operation and  coordination  on  Federal 
transportation  programs  for  urban  areas 
by  the  new  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  HUD.  This  amendment  will  insure 
that  we  need  not  await  the  conclusion  of 
the  year's  study  on  the  location  of  urban 
transportation  programs  before  we  begin 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  in 
urban  areas. 

Lastly,  I  mention  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7.  which  in  itself  was  controversial 
when  the  bill  was  Introduced.  The  abil- 
ity of  my  colleague  and  the  other  con- 
ferees to  work  out  section  7  and  make 
the  changes  that  were  needed  constitutes 
an  improvement  over  the  bUl  as  it  was 
Introduced.    The  section  now  reads : 


The  Secretary  la  directed  to  develop,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience 
to  revise,  standards  and  criteria  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  for  approval.  This 
will  insure  that  needed  studies  and  economic 
analyses  are  made  before  such  standards  and 
criteria  are  placed  Into  effect. 


There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  bill 
that  I  could  discuss.  There  Is  one  I  wish 
to  mention,  because  It  provoked  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  which  could  prob- 
ably have  been  foreseen  when  the  bill 


was  introduced.  But  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington,  his  committee,  and 
the  staff,  I  think,  did  the  right  thing  in 
this  matter.  The  matter  to  w  hich  I  refer 
is  the  admiiiistration  of  our  maritime 
statutes.  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  many  times  about  our  domes- 
tic fleet  and  how  it  has  dwindled  from 
a  proud  fleet  of  over  400  vessels  immedi- 
ately before  Worid  War  n  to  less  than 
80  vessels.  I  do  not  intend  to  restate 
again  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
bulk  carrier  fleet  which  today  carries 
only  5  percent  of  the  movement  of  dry 
and  liquid  bulk  cargo  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade. 

It  cannot  work  to  the  advantage  of  our 
Nations  merchant  marine  to  have  the 
location  of  the  administration  of  mari- 
time matters  left  in  limbo.    There  are  a 
number  of  obvious  advantages  in  having 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  be  the 
primary-  Grovernment  spokesman  for  the 
American  merchant  marine.     The  Sen- 
ate amendments  sought  to  provide  an  in- 
dependent Maritime  Subsidy  Board  and 
a  strong  Maritime  Administrator  within 
the  Department.     Others,  I  know,  feel 
strongly  that  the  maritime  program  will 
not  be  vigorously  carried  out  so  long  as 
it  is  located  within  a  larger  department 
which  has  other  missions  and  programs. 
The  maritime  agency  has  been  .shuffled 
about  the  Government  for  50  years  with- 
out having  found  a  permanent  and  effec- 
tive home. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  other  Sen- 
ators. I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
who  will  be  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  next  year. 
Next  January  we  intend  to  hold  commit- 
tee hearings  to  see  if  we  cannot  reach 
a  pei-manent  solution  to  this  perennial 
problem.  The  committee  will  consider 
whether  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  remain  in  Commerce,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department,  or 
should  be  established  in  an  Independent 
agency. 

The  conference  report — which  was 
about  all  that  could  be  worked  out  In  this 
very  highly  controversial  area — does  not 
transfer  maritime  functions  now  in  the 
Commerce  Department.  The  new  Sec- 
retary will,  however,  be  assigned  certain 
duties  in  the  maritime  field.  The  Coast 
Guard  with  its  duties  over  maritime  safe- 
ty will  be  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment. The  Secretarj's  responsibilities 
Include  providing  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system,  and  the  promotion  of  re- 
search and  development  in  all  modes  of 
transportation.  The  new  Secretary'  can 
exercise  these  statutory  responsibilities 
even  though  maritime  functions  now  re- 
main in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  do  hope  this  will  be  understood  by 
those  who  had  a  deep  interest  and  par- 
ticipated in  what  I  call  an  abiding  con- 
troversy on  this  whole  matter.  I  do 
not  know  what  my  colleague  could  have 
done  other  than  what  he  did.  in  order 
to  get  a  Department  of  Transportation 
established. 

This  is  a  great  step  forward.  It  Is  a 
historic  step  for  the  transportation  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States.    I  think  it 
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will  be  one  pf  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  td  solve  some  of  these  contro- 
versies, and  to  go  forward,  so  that  we 
can  ha\e,  not  only  a  modern  merchant 
marine,  but  also  modem  railroads,  trucfes. 
bus  lines,  aviation,  and  all  the  other 
modes  which  make  up  the  worlds  great- 
est trdiisportation  system.  We  will  need. 
of  course,  a  transportation  system  for 
the  future  as  this  country  grows 

With  Its  acceptance  In  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Pre.sident.  trarisportatlon  will  no 
longer  be  forced  to  speak  from  ma:.y 
tongues  scattered  throughout  the  execu- 
tive branch;  there  should  now  be  one 
unified  voice 

The  bUl  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  will  provide 
the  framework  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Trarxsportation  I  urge 
Its  adoption  as  a  beginning  toward  the 
ultimate,  perhaps  unrealizable  goal,  of 
bringing  together  all  transportation  ac- 
tivities In  the  executive  branch  within 
the  confines  of  one  Department. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  no  function  of 
the  new  Department — no  responsibility 
of  lt.s  Secretary--wlll  be  more  Important 
than  safety  The  new  Department  as 
set  forth  in  the  conference  report  will 
conuin  safety  jurlsdicUon  over  all 
modes — highway,  rail.  air.  and  maritime 
A  new  National  TrarLsportatlon  Safety 
Board  will  be  established  within  the  De- 
partment to  provide  the  focus  for  acioss- 
the- board  review  of  safety  matters,  to 
conduct  safety  studies  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Nations  transportation  employees 
and  travelers. 

The  operational  continuity  of  safety 
activities  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment will  be  preserved  by  the  conference 
report  The  Coast  Guard  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  as  a  legal 
entity,  and  will  continue  to  operate  under 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
who  will  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
The  Commerce  Committee  wUl  continue 
Its  jurisdiction  over  annual  authorization 
bills  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  Insure  thor- 
ough review  and  consideration  of  Coast 
Guard  matters 

Motor  carrier,  rail,  and  pipeline  safety 
now  in  the  Interstate  Corrunerce  Com- 
mission will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Department,  and  the  Federal  Highway 
and  Railrofid  Administrators  will  carry 
out  the  SecreUry  s  duties  In  this  area 
An  unnecessar>-  layer  of  bureaucracy 
will  be  eliminated  m  the  new  Depart- 
ment by  the  provisions  In  the  bill  allow- 
ing direct  appeals  to  the  courts  from 
decisions  of  these  Administrators  which 
Involve  notice  and  hearings  required  by 
law  Furthermore,  language  In  section 
4(e>  requiring  the  Secretary  to  present 
to  the  ICC  Information  on  the  safety  fit- 
ness of  applicants  for  ICC  operating  au- 
thority will  Insure  that  the  Commission 
can  carry  out  Its  congreasionally  as- 
signed duties  Ln  certificate,  transfer,  and 
complaint  cases.  The  substitute  version 
will  insure  that  the  operational  continu- 
ity of  railroad,  highway,  and  pipeline 
safety  matu-rs  will  be  preserved  in  the 
new  Department 

In  supporUng  the  transfer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  the  new  Depart- 


ment. I  strongly  recommended  that 
there  should  be  no  basic  alteration  In 
that  Agency's  present  safety  organiza- 
tion structure.  I  also  urged  that  the 
accident  Investigation  functions  now  in 
the  CAB  should  be  retained  In  an  inde- 
pendent agency  separate  and  apart  from 
the  air  safety  duties  now  in  the  FAA 
which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  The  Senate  amendments, 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  con- 
ferees, preserve  the  organizational  .safety 
structure  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
activities  by  transferring  these  rt  itles 
within  the  Department  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator,  and  providing 
that  his  decisions  In  the  exercise  of  these 
safety  functions  will  be  administratively 
final.  The  Independence  and  separation 
of  air  accident  Investigation  functions  Is 
preserved  by  transferring  CAB  duties  to 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  an  Independent  board  within  the 
Department  This  organizational  struc- 
ture should  preserve  the  effectiveness  of 
our  present  air  safety  activities  while  at 
the  same  time  placing  aviation  matters 
within  the  new  Department. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  In  the  Senate  version  which  was 
accepted  by  the  House  conferees,  will  be 
truly  independent  of  the  Secretary,  but 
within  the  Department.  This  five-man. 
bipartisan  board,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man and  four  other  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  for  5-year  terms  will  be  the 
driving  force  for  the  improvement  of 
safety  within  the  Department. 

Over  half  of  the  105.000  Americans 
who  died  In  accidents  last  year  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  transportation  acci- 
dents. Nearly  50.000  deaths  involved 
motor  vehicle  accidents  alone.  Next  to 
the  Secretary  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  will 
have.  In  the  long  run.  perhaps  the  most 
important  duties  In  the  new  Department 
The  Safety  Board  will  determine  the 
probable  cause  of  all  transportation  ac- 
cidents, will  Investigate  air  accidents, 
and  can  Investigate  rail,  highway,  and 
pipeline  accidents.  Furthermore,  the 
Board  will  have  the  Important  duty  of 
conducting  special  safety  studies  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  on  means  to  re- 
duce the  terrible  toll  of  transportation 
accidents.  The  Chairman  of  the  Safety 
Board  can  provide  the  leadership,  the 
drive,  and  the  wisdom  to  save  thousands 
of  lives  of  his  fellow  Americans  each 
year. 

The  Secretary  will  also  have  Important 
safety  duties,  none  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  those  which  are  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
and  the  National  TrafiBc  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  The  successful 
Implementation  of  these  new  laws  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  Congress,  will  make 
our  Nation's  highways  more  safe  for  all 
Americans. 

Second  only  to  safety,  the  most  Im- 
portant duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  the  development  of  pol- 
icy recommendations  for  a  coordinated 
transportation  system  to  be  submitted  to 


the  President  sind  the  Congress  for  their 
consideration  and  implementation. 

This  year  marks  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  passage  of  the  national 
transportation  policy  by  the  Congress 
This  policy  has  served  the  Nation  well 
as  a  broad  charter  to  promote  the  devnl- 
opment  of  all  modes  of  tran.sportalion 
under  private  enterprise.  We  have  the 
world  s  outstanding  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  the  only  one  almost  wholely 
operated  by  private  enterprise.  Our 
present  system  is  not  perfect,  certainly 
and  It  can  and  must  be  Improved.  In 
the  next  20  years.  If  the  growth  of  our 
transport  industries  merely  keeps  pace 
with  our  current  national  economic 
growth,  the  demand  for  transportation 
services  will  more  than  double 

The  Secretary  will  provide  a  unified 
voice  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment for  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
transportation.  He  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  leadership  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President  m 
transportation  matters.  The  Secretary 
Ls  assigned  the  vital  responsibility  In  this 
new  Department  of  providing  leadership 
In  the  development  of  national  tran,- 
portatlon  policies  and  programs,  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  for  their  con- 
sideration and  Implementation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  directed  to  consult  wiii; 
the  States  and  local  governments,  and 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  coordinated  transportation  system 
The  Secretary  is  also  granted  broad  au- 
thority to  conduct  and  promote  research 
and  development  In  all  modes  of  trans- 
E>ortatlon.  Including  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  abatement. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  last  March. 
I  suggested  that  the  committee  con- 
sider assigning  to  specified  officers  and 
offices  In  the  Department  the  important 
duties  of  acting  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
public  Interest  in  merger  proceedings, 
and  giving  the  traveling  public  a  voice  in 
the  councils  of  Government.  The  Com- 
mittee report  Indicated  that  while  such 
assignments  were  not  written  into  the 
enabling  legislation,  the  members  of  the 
committee  unanimously  urged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  promo- 
tion of  passenger  service  and  representa- 
tion of  the  public  in  pa.sseni;er  mereer 
proceedings  a  prime  concern,  and  to  that 
end  to  assign  to  an  As.sl>tant  Secretan- 
or  other  appropriate  official  In  the  new 
Department  these  important  duties  I 
strongly  urge  the  new  Secretary  to  heed 
this  directive. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
the  position  of  the  President  that  there 
l)e  no  alteration  of  the  economic  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommLsslon,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission The  conference  report  pre- 
serves the  economic  regulatory  functions 
of  these  Commissions  The  Congress 
will  continue  to  look  to  these  independent 
aigencles  to  carry  out  the  legLslatlve 
policies  of  the  Congress  In  the  regulatory 
field.    The    Commerce    Committee   ^iJ 


also  continue  to  look  to  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  recommend  and  comment 
upon  legislation  which  affect  their  duties. 
This  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  present 
practice  of  the  ICC  in  making  recom- 
mendations on  legislation  directly  to  the 
Congress.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  1  will  continue  to  look 
to  the  ICC  to  make  its  Independent  views 
known  on  surface  transportation  legis- 
lation, and  the  CAB  and  FMC  to  make 
their  views  known  on  legislation  affecting 
their  aviation  and  maritime  duties. 

The  Commerce  Committee  members 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
legislation.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  offer  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  a  helping  hand 
in  carrying  out  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  him.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  members.  I  know,  will 
welcome  his  recommendations,  and 
stand  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  him 
In  the  problems  he  will  face.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise its  jurisdiction  in  transportation 
matters,  and  to  aid  the  new  Secretary 
in  developing  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion policy  for  the  Nation. 

I  again  congratulate  my  colleague  and 
the  committee,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Before  speaking 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report,  I 
wi.sh  to  say  I  was  encouraged  by  what 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  said.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
useful  if  the  committee,  next  winter, 
were  to  Inquire  deeply  and  realistically 
into  matters  pertaining  to  the  maritime 
industry,  in  an  endeavor  to  formulate  a 
national  policy.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  years  for  the  administration  to  make 
such  a  recommendation.  It  has  not. 
Perhaps  the  committee  will  have  to  do  It 
on  its  own  motion.  I  would  rather  it 
were  otherwise,  but  we  shall  be  prepared. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  diotinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  express  my  approval  of  what 
they  have  done,  but  my  deep  dis- 
appointment that  the  Senate  bill  was  not 
accepted,  including  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration provision.  I  am  sorry  it 
was  not  accepted.  I  think  it  should  have 
been. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
because  it  was  the  best  the  Senate  con- 
ferees could  do,  after  a  long,  hard,  and 
arduous  conference  with  the  House  con- 
ferees. I  have  been  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lacsche)  to  announce  that  he  would  be 
against  the  conference  repwrt. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  majority  leader's  deep  disappoint- 
ment. We.  of  course,  did  what  was  pos- 
sible, and  the  conference  report  is  the 
result.  We  had  no  other  choice  In  the 
matter. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  a  great  step 
forward  for  transportation,  and  for  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  travelers. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.    I  agree. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  of 
invaluable  help  to  us  in  the  conference, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  his  advice  and  counsel. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  both  admiration  and  praise 
for  the  leadership  shown  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  Both  of 
them  worked  very  hard  on  a  most  knotty 
and  complicated  proposal. 

We  have  long  been  in  need  of  a  unified 
transportation  policy  for  this  Nation. 
The  pending  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  it.  I  sat  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  this  committee.  I  express  my 
admiration  for  the  patience  and  the  skill 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Senate  during  the  conference. 

I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  practically 
every  point  of  a  major  nature  that  the 
Senate  contended  for  was  agreed  to  with 
one  exception. 

I  join  both  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  in  expressing 
disappointment  that  the  provision  to  in- 
clude the  Maritime  Administration  was 
not  included  In  the  bill. 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  on  this 
point  the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
most  persuasive.  Yet.  he  and  the  House 
conferees  were  up  against  the  very  prac- 
tical and  hard  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  proposal  in  the 
other  body  and  the  vote  was  261  to  117. 
This  seemed  from  a  practical  standpoint 
to  be  an  almost  Insurmountable  hurdle 
to  having  the  House  yield. 

I  predict  tliat  the  maritime  Interests 
In  this  country,  both  those  representing 
the  shipowners  and  those  representing 
the  imlons,  will  be  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress In  a  very  short  period  of  time  im- 
portuning Congress  to  include  them  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  believe  that  the  maritime  Interests  In 
fighting  against  this  proposal  have  done 
their  own  industry  and  their  employees  a 
distinct  disservice,  because  it  puts  the 
maritime  transportation  Industry  off  by 
Itself. 

If  we  are  really  to  have  a  imiform 
transportation  policy  for  the  interest  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  of  the  maritime 
Industry,  that  Industry  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

My  praise  for  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
liigton  can  only  be  of  the  highest  nature 
for  the  skill  with  wiilch  he  conducted  the 
conference  In  behalf  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  who  has  taken  such 
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a  keen  interest  in  the  water  resources 
area  and  in  matters  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral aviation  industry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  commendations  of  the  chairman 
of  our  full  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
L.^N]  for  his  very  diligent  work  and  ef- 
fort in  connection  with  the  pending  bill 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  his 
amendment,  which  I  cosponsored.  having 
to  do  with  water  resources  development 

I  especially  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [  Mr.  Jackson  i 
who  shepherded  the  bill  through  the 
committee,  and  who  led  those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  conference  committee  in  the 
consideration  in  conference  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

I  know  that  the  bill  Is  a  much  better 
bill  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  for  him.  The  bill  in  manv  respects 
IS  not  exactly  as  all  of  us  would  like  it 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  good  first  step! 
I  believe  that  other  changes  can  be  made 
within  this  framework  in  the  vea-.?  to 
come  by  executive  reorganization  plans 
and  by  statute  which  will  make  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  better  able 
to  help  develop  a  unified  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

Tlie  pending  bill  is  a  good  bUl.  I  com- 
mend all  those  who  worked  on  it  and 
particulariy  the  staff  members  who  have 
been  identified  earlier  bv  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  conference 
I'eport. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Mundt],  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, is  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment  due  to  ofScial  business  but 
he  made  it  possible  for  us  to  report 
unanimously  on  the  pending  conference 
report. 

I  express  to  him  our  deep  appreciation 
for  his  contributions  and  assistance  in 
making  this  new  Department  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I,  too,  join  in  complimenting  him  and 
the  other  members  of  his  committee  for 
the  fine  job  they  have  done. 

The  distinguished  Senator  will  recall 
that  during  the  Senate  floor  debate  on 
this  measure  I  addressed  a  question  to 
him. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  question  to 
make  sure  that  the  situation  explained 
by  him  at  that  time  still  exists. 

As  I  understood  the  answer  to  my 
question  at  that  time,  it  was  that  all  those 
regulatory  bodies,  which  exercise  partly 
legislative  duties  and  partly  judicial 
duties,  will  still  remain  independent 
agencies  and  will  not  be  assembled  with- 
in the  roof  of  this  Department. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  is  referring  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  CommLsslon,  and  the 
other  regulatory  commissions. 
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But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  main  fac-     entitled   "Manna  From   GEO   Falls  on        Chaxnpions  of  AcUon  for  ProKress  describe 
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Mr.  HOLXj\ND  I  am  referring  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  other  agencies 
which  In  the  first  Instance  were  created 
to  exercise  largely  legislative  powers  be- 
cause the  heavy  and  much -increased 
burdens  on  Congress  that  have  developed 
In  recent  years  would  have  made  It  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  do  the  things  It 
had  done  heretofore  and  beca'jse  of  sci- 
entific advances  and  other  factors. 

Second,  to  those  same  agencies  were 
entrusted  judicial  or  quasl-Judlclal  or 
semijudiclal  duties,  so  that  frequently 
they  are  very  proptrly  accused  of  wear- 
ing two  hats,  and  neither  of  those  two 
hats  has  to  do  with  their  exercising 
strictly  executive  or  administration 
duties. 

My  understandini?  at  that  time  was 
that  the  pending  bill  would  bring  nto 
the  new  Department  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  only,  but  would  leave 
these  regulatory  agencies  with  powe-  to 
do  these  legislative  and  judicial  or  semi- 
Judicial  acts  as  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies     Is  that  still  the  situation'' 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Independent 
agencies  remain  m  exactly  the  same  sit- 
uation, with  some  minor  changes  Ele- 
ferrlng.  for  example,  to  the  CAB,  the  ac- 
cident Investigation  function  is  trsns- 
ferred  to  the  National  Trarxsportai-ion 
Safety  Board 

I  will  answer  as  definitively,  I  think, 
as  one  can  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator 

There  are  no  changes  In  connection 
with  any  of  the  an.swers  I  gave  to  the 
Senator  at  the  time  the  bill  was  brot  ght 
up  on  the  floor.  The  conference  reiwrt 
now  pending  made  no  changes  In  .his 
respect, 

I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  dlstinguLshed  Senator.  I  as- 
sumed that  that  would  be  the  case. 

That  means  that  we  will  have,  with 
the  passage  and  approval  of  the  pending 
bill,  a  new  executive  Department  in  e\ery 
sense  of  the  word  on  a  Cabinet  level. 

I  think  that  Ls  what  we  have  neetled 
I  think  It  should  be  enlarged,  and  I  hope 
it  will  soon  be  enlarged  to  cover  the 
maritime  functions,  because  to  ray  mind 
It  is  very  difficult  to  rationalize  any  sepa- 
ration of  maritime  transportation  prob- 
lems from  those  problems  that  have  to 
do  with  land  and  inland  water  and  air 
transportation. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  all 
modes  of  transportation,  of  course, 
should  be  included  In  the  new  Depart- 
ment 

The  maritime  industry  Is  the  only  one 
left  out  I  pointed  out  In  my  remarks  in 
chief,  in  explaining  the  conference  re- 
port, that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  have  the  authority  to  work 
out  a  broad  national  transportation  pol- 
icy covering  all  modes  of  transportation 
which  would  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

This  would  Include,  of  course,  his  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  maritime 
Industry,  which  was  left  out  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  In  summary,  he  does  retain 
authority  to  make  recommendations  to 


Congress  In  the  maritime  area  as  well  as 
In  other  areas  of  transportation. 

Mr  HOIX.\ND  I  thank  the  dLstin- 
gulshed  Senat<.)r. 

I  thought  I  read  In  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Implied  wish  that 
the  executive  reorganization  power  might 
be  utilized  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

If  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
mark-^  of  the  Senator,  I  join  him  In  those 
remarks 

We  will  still  have  a  three-legged  stool 
until  we  get  the  maritime  Industry  added 
as  a  fourth  leg  to  this  needed  and  par- 
ticularly useful  chair. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
compliment  him  again  for  his  fine 
service. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida 

Mr  BREWSTER,  Mr  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion bill.  This  report  would  take  the 
Maritime  Administration  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  entirely 

I  would  hope  that  this  approach  *ill 
pave  the  way  for  an  Independent  Mari- 
time Administration,  and,  ultimately,  a 
rebirth  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. Certainly  I  Intend  to  push  for 
legislation  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  conferees  have  reached  a  very  ac- 
ceptable position.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  commend  Senator  Jackson,  who 
has  worked  very  hard  on  a  most  complex 
and  controversial  piece  of  legislation. 
The  end  result  Ls  a  very  fine  bill  which  I 
am  proud  to  support. 

Mr  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
matter  which  has  been  receiving  consid- 
erable attention  in  the  press,  and  which 
I  think  deserves  some  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  It  Involves  the 
development  and  future  of  an  organiza- 
tion In  Mississippi  which  Is  participating 
in  the  poverty  program — the  child  de- 
velopment group.  Mis.'^issippl 

Mr.  President,  the  central  fact  la  that 
this  has  been  a  going  Headstart  program, 
.serving  over  12  000  children  In  121  cen- 
ters in  28  Mississippi  counties  T  am 
informed  that  It  Is  the  largest  single 
antipoverty  program  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
press  that,  somewhat  abruptly,  funds 
have  been  terminated.  It  had  only  re- 
cently been  refunded  by  the  OEO — In 
February  1966 — with  a  $5  6  million  grant 
for  a  6-month  program.  Abruptly,  the 
program  was  canceled.  An  OEO  release, 
dated  October  2  1966,  gives  the  agency's 
reasons  for  tills  severe  step  as  follows: 

CDGM  In  its  present  organizational 
form,  with  its  present  administrative  and 


operating  personnel,  and  record  of  man- 
agement, cannot  lawfully  be  refinanced 
by  OEO. 

To  buttress  its  decision,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  published  a  sit- 
uation report  containing  the  results  of  an 
"interim  audit"  completed  on  September 
15.  1966,  and  a  memorandum  to  Director 
Sargent  Shrtver  from  OEO  General 
Counsel  Baker.  There  are  three  cate- 
gories of  charges. 

Briefly,  these  charges  are,  first,  that 
there  were  administrative  and  manage- 
ment deficiencies,  an  allegation  which 
is  very  sharply  challenged  by  CDGM. 
The  second  charge  is  that  "CDGM  is  not 
disposed  toward  the  development  of  bi- 
raclal  community  action  agencies  which 
could  mount  the  broader  based  pro- 
grams contemplated  under  title  II.' 
The  third  charge  is  that  '"The  program 
conducted  in  most  centers  by  CDGM  has 
not  been  Headstart  as  we  conceive 
it.  The  program  has  been  Increasingly 
oriented  toward  the  economic  needs  of 
adults  rather  than  the  needs  of  children  ' 

Since  publishing  these  charges.  OEO, 
acted  speedily  to  fund  other  organiza- 
tions to  carry  on  similar  programs  in  the 
same  area,  and,  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today,  made  at  least  one 
grant  before  application  was  formally 
made  by  the  recipient.  The  Washington 
Post  reports  a  funding  of  Rust  College, 
for  example,  before  the  college,  a  small 
Negro  institution  at  Holly  Sprincs. 
Miss.,  had  even  fully  applied  for  the 
money. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  of  today  speaks 
of  a  new  biracial  orgaiUzation  recently 
organized  In  Mississippi,  called  Missis- 
sippi Action  for  Progress,  which  also  has 
been  speedily  funded,  though  it  has  had 
no  previous  experience  in  the  poverty 
field. 

It  has  already,  almost  overnight,  re- 
ceived funding  to  the  tune  of  $10  million. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  which  deals  with  the 
poverty  program,  this  organization, 
CDGM.  appealed  to  me.  Mr,  President, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hotly  contro- 
verted charge  and  countercharge  in  th.s 
matter.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge  the  case  However,  a  great 
many  serious  questions  have  been  raL-cd 
and  the  right  appears  not  to  belong 
wholly  to  one  side  or  the  other  on  ti^.e 
matter.  Hence,  I  urged  the  OEO  to 
grant  them  a  public  hearing  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  They  have  at  least  been  granted 
an  audience  with  OEO,  I  imderstand.  al- 
though that  meeting  Is  allegedly  set  for 
Atlanta,  Ga.  I  have  asked  that  such  a 
meeting  also  be  held  In  Washington, 
where  I  and  my  representatives  might 
personally  sit  in  and  see  what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  having  looked  Into  the 
matter  in  the  preliminary  way  that  I 
have.  I  feel  that  the  basic  question  is 
whether  a  Headstart  program  in  Mi.ssis- 
slppl  must  be  a  fully  integrated  organi- 
zation, or  whether  the  amount  of  inte- 
gration In  Its  managing  board  and  staff 
must  be  in  accordance  with  what  can  be 
done  In  Integrating  the  classes  for  the 
children  themselves  in  Mississippi,  which 
is  mighty  little.  Ju.<!t  how  much  Inte- 
gration and  cooperation  should  be 
demanded? 


But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  main  fac- 
t*5r.  to  me.  is  not  who  runs  the  program 
but  whether  it  will  be  run.  Naturally,  I 
am  disturbed  about  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
gram in  an  area  as  difficult  as  Mississippi, 
and  we  know  it  is  difficult,  and  about  the 
intimations  in  sev3ral  newspaper  stories 
describing  political  overtones  and  politi- 
cal reasons  for  this  very  sudden  shift, 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  what 
will  be  done  about  the  more  than  12,000 
children  and  the  centers  In  the  28  Mls- 
sL'vsippi  counties  where  CDGM  has  been 
carrying  on  its  program — a  program  di- 
rected to  the  poorest  people  in  Missis- 
sippi and  to  the  most  depressed  and 
segregated  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
ur^je  Mr.  Shriver  to  look  into  the  matter 
closely  and  to  hold  a  public  hearing  In 
Washington,  We  certainly  do  not  want 
a  program  that  is  doing  a  job  to  go  down 
the  drain.  Whatever  may  be  the  im- 
perfections in  it.  if  they  can  be  corrected, 
ihey  should  be  before  a  start  is  made  on 
a  new  tack,  with  new  people  and  new 
management,  which  may  not  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  be  able  to  reach 
the  constituency  which  CDGM  has  al- 
ready reached. 

I  have  a  completely  open  mind  on  the 
subject,  but  I  hope  that  this  question  will 
get  the  looking  over  that  it  deserves  from 
the  point  of  view  that  I  have  mentioned. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  help. 

It  Is  our  job  to  see  that  the  poverty 
program  Is  well  administered,  and  that  if 
there  are  any  evidences  of  injustice  or 
precipitate  handling,  to  have  them  cor- 
rected. I  shall  do  my  best  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  program  In  that  regard. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  also,  that  a  rather 
critical  report  has  just  been  issued  on  the 
OEO  decision  by  the  Citizens  Crusade 
.■\sainst  Poverty.  Tlie  cochalrmen  of  the 
investigatory  group  which  wrote  that  re- 
port are  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Spike,  pro- 
fessor of  ministry,  of  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

Under  the  circumstances.  Inasmuch  as 
this  Is  an  Issue  of  some  seriousness  and 
acclaim,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  give 
CDGM  its  day  In  court — a  public  hear- 
ing. I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  apprise 
my,self  of  the  situation  and  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  the 
matter. 

However,  I  repeat  that  the  principal 
objective  must  be  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  see  that  the  program  Is  carried 
out  The  Important  point  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  children  served  by  the  program 
shall  not  lose  If  there  must  be  a  manage- 
ment shift  or  a  sponsor  shift,  such  as  Is 
Indicated  by  the  action  taken  thus  far 
by  the  OEO  In  cutting  o£f  CDGM  and 
making  Ingrants  to  other  new  agencies, 
In  one  case  before  the  agency  had  even 
requested  It. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  my 
telegram  to  Sargent  Shriver;  the  request 
to  me  made  by  Rev.  James  F.  McCree 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
John  Mudd,  director,  of  CDGM;  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Mississippi  Test  on  Poverty 
Set,"  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  today,  October   13;    and  an  article 


entitled  "Manna  Prom  OEO  Falls  on 
Mississippi."  written  by  Nicholas  von 
Hofifman,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  today,  October  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
I  have  received  an  urgent  telegram  from 
the  ciiUd  development  group  of  Mississippi 
asking  me  to  request  a  public  hearing  of 
their  case  in  Waslilngton  with  the  OEO, 
After  examining  your  statements  dated  Sep- 
tember 27  detailing  the  reasons  for  the 
termination  of  CDGM  funds,  together  with 
dociunents  supplied  by  CDGM,  I  believe  that 
more  serious  questions  are  raised  than 
answered.  I  do,  therefore,  request  that  you 
hold  a  prompt  public  hearing  in  Washington 
calling  also  CDGM  officials,  their  accountants 
and  management  consultants,  and  any  other 
relevant  groups  or  individuals  able  to  give 
germane  testimony  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  may  be  apprised  of  the 
facts  of  this  case. 

Jacob  K,  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Jackson,  Miss. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

In  light  of  your  expressed  concern  for  fu- 
ture of  ciiild  development  group  of  Missis- 
sippi we  lU'gently  request  your  presence  at 
meeting  between  our  board  and  officials  of 
OEO  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Oct.  13.  Meet- 
ing originally  Intended  for  Washington 
moved  to  Atlanta  by  OEO  officials  at  last 
minute.  For  your  convenience  we  suggest 
that  you  request  return  to  Washington 
meeting  site.  If  OEO  is  not  favorable  to 
Washington  meeting  we  would  welcome  Invl- 
taUon  to  meet  with  you  in  Washington  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  at  time  convenient  to 
you. 

Rev.   Jaiues   F.   McCrex, 
Chairman  Board,  of  Directors. 
JoBxt  Mttdd,  Director,  CDGM. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Oct.  13.  1966] 

Mississippi  Test  on  Povebtt  Set — New  Bi- 

RACiAi.   Group   Gets   Its   Piest  Headstart 

FUKDS 

Jacksok,  Miss.,  October  12,— A  newly  char- 
tered biracial  group — Mississippi  Action  for 
Progress — ^formed  to  take  over  Project  Head 
Stait  and  possibly  other  antipoverty  activi- 
ties will  test  this  state's  prospects  for  im- 
proved race  relations  in  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
erally financed  programs. 

MAP  has  been  criticized  by  backers  of  the 
oontrovenlal  Clilld  Develc^>ment  Group  of 
MisBlsslppi,  a  civil  rights-oriented  organiza- 
tion. Its  Head  Start  program  has  been  ter- 
minated by  Washington  after  a  turbulent 
year  of  political  conflict  with  Senator  John 
Stennis,  Democrat,  and  other  Mlsslssippians 
In  Congress. 

The  new  organization's  first  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  an- 
nounced last  night.  It  is  $3-mUllon,  the  first 
Installment  of  flO-mllllon  reserved  for  Head 
Start  projects. 

Militant  civil  rights  workers  here  have 
charged  a  "sellout"  by  Negro  leaders  who 
have  Joined  In  forming  the  Action  for  Prog- 
ress group. 

appeasement  charged 
The  economic  opportunity  office  rejected 
the  Child  Development  Group's  request  for  a 
new  $20.3-mllllon  grant  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions after  Federal  Investigators  had  reported 
evidence  of  mismanagement.  Friends  of  the 
group  charge  that  the  appeasement  of  Sena- 
tor Stennis  is  back  of  the  decision. 


Champions  of  Action  for  Progress  describe 
It  as  a  'blue  ribbon"  group  of  white  and 
Negro  leaders.  The  group  was  quietly  orga- 
nized several  weeks  ago  when  the  economic 
opportunity  office  first  Indicated  that  the 
Child  Development  Group  would  not  receive 
further  funds. 

Action  for  Progress  is  the  first  state-recog- 
nized organization  bringing  together  mod- 
erate and  liberally  inclined  white  business 
and  civic  leaders  of  the  state  and  Negro  lead- 
ers with  a  substantial  following. 

Its  present  board  of  12,  to  be  expanded  to 
18,  is  headed  by  Owen  Cooper  of  Yazoo  City, 
one  of  Mississippi's  most  poweriul  white  in- 
dustrialists, and  Aaron  Henry  of  Clarksdale, 
state  president  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
whose  organization  has  been  fought  in  the 
past  by  Mississippi  politicians. 

Other  members  on  the  board  Include  G.  L, 
T.  Smith,  Jackson  Negro  businessman  and 
longtime  leader  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment; Dr.  W.  P.  Davis,  white  Baptist  minis- 
ter and  president  of  the  Mississippi  Baptist 
Seminary  for  Negroes;  Leroy  Percy,  Greenville 
banker  and  land  owner  whose  family  Is  part 
of  the  pioneer  stock  of  the  Delta  country 
Hodding  Carter  3d,  Greenville  newspaper- 
man, Democratic  leader  and  liberal  spokes- 
man; Oliver  Emmerich,  McComb  editor  and 
publisher;  Oscar  Carr,  Clarksdale  cotton 
planter;  Charles  Young,  Meridian  Negro  busi- 
nessman and  chairm.'in  of  the  Mississippi 
Democratic  Conference:  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Und- 
sey  of  West  Point  and  James  Gilliam  of 
Clarksdale,  a  Negro  Masonic  leader. 

Six  members  of  the  board  will  be  drawn 
later  from  the  poor  in  the  poverty  "target 
areas"  in  the  state. 

Gov.  Paul  B,  Johnson,  who  is  committed 
to  a  campaign  pledge  that  he  will  never  ap- 
point a  state  biracial  commission,  has  none- 
theless endorsed  the  board  and  approved  its 
incorporation  charter. 

That  white  leaders  in  Mlssisfiippl  would  sit 
down  with  widely  known  Negro  integration 
leaders  was  unthinkable  In  the  recent  past. 
-It's  still  difficult  to  get  people  who  have  a 
lot  to  lose  even  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to 
do  It,"  said  a  key  figure  in  the  group. 

But  the  reaction  in  stUl-segregatlonlst 
Mississippi  to  the  new  group  has  been  un- 
believable. 

"I've  only  had  one  nasty  letter."  said  Mr 
Ciooper,  the  chairman  of  the  group,  and 
"otherwise  I  have  had  nothing  but  a  favor- 
able reaction." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct,   13,   1966] 

Manna  From  OEO  Palls  on  Mississippi 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Jackson,  Miss.,  October  12.— Poverty  gold 
is  falling  over  Mississippi. 

Nearly  $12  million  of  It  has  been  dropped 
on  the  State  by  Sargent  Shriver  and  his 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunltv  In  five  hasty 
and  hectic  days  of  phllanthrop'hy. 

In  at  least  one  case  the  recipients  got  their 
money  before  they  had  signed  an  application 
for  It. 

Rust  College,  a  small  Negro  institution  at 
Holly  Springs,  was  granted  $1,200,000  last 
Friday  for  an  Operation  Headstart  program 
before  OEO  had  received  formal  application 
for  the  money.  The  college's  president, 
Ernest  A.  Smith,  said  he  hoped  to  complete 
by  today  an  application  explaining  how  the 
money  he  has  been   given   would  be  spent. 

So  anxloxis  was  Washington  to  get  the 
green  stufl  off  its  hands  that  Jule  Sugarman. 
national  Headstart  Director,  dispatched  a 
representative  from  his  office  to  Holly 
Springs  with  orders  to  draw  up  preliminary 
plans  and  a  budget  within  18  hours.  The 
resulting  budget  is  more  than  $600  per  child 
over  the  recommended  OEO  maximum 
figures. 

It  Is  generally  believed  here  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  speed  Is  OEO's  desire  to  eliminate 
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the  Child  D«velopment  Oroup  of  Mlaalaalppl 
Wlilch  ha«  be«n  running  moat  or  the  State's 
HeadBULTt  programs  The  theory  In  Jackson 
U  that  OEO  wanu  to  give  all  It*  money  away 
■o  that  there  will  b«  none  left  to  give  to 
Child  Development. 

OEO  haa  been  accusing  Child  Development 
of  mlamanagement  of  funds,  of  having  ILa 
nursery  schools  Inflltrated  by  Black  Power 
cabalUta,  of  being  exceaslvely  centralized  and 
»ven  excemlvely  decentralized  OEO's  critics 
■ay  the  real  reaaon  Shrlver  wan'-s  to  kill  off 
Child  Development  Is  pressure  from  Mlaals- 
■Ippl's  two  segregationist  Senators.  JoK:f 
arxMNis  and  J*Mis  O.  Easti-»nd.  who  have 
attacked  the  preschool  program  for  children 
since  Its  beginning  two  years  ago. 

The  Rnst  College  situation  has  a  second 
■hadow  over  it.  The  college's  board  chair- 
man. W  Astor  Kirk.  Is  a  Shrlver  employe. 
Beached  In  hla  Austin,  Texas,  offl^^e  where  he 
U  OEOs  Deputy  Regional  Director  Kirk  ap- 
peared to  bo  backing  away  from  Wiishlng- 
ton's  largesse  "I  don't  know  what  the 
decision  of  the  Board  will  be  on  the  grant" 
Kirk  declared  -We  meet  on  Oct  26  and 
well  decide  whether  or  not  to  taJte  \:  then  " 

College  President  .Smith  Indicated  some- 
thing like  abaaned  confusion  "We're  sorry 
we  got  caught  bv  a  situation  we  weren't 
aware  of  We  weren't  aware  of  aU  theee 
political  undercurrent*." 

A  $700.CXX)  money  missile  was  landed  on 
top  of  a  grouD  called  Southwest  Mississippi 
Opportunities 'on  the  strength  of  an  appli- 
cation telephoned  to  Washlngv.n  by  ^  mem- 
ber  of   OEOs    15-man   task   force   here 

The  tHSlc  r  >r:e  Is  an  ad:nlnlstritlve  pickup 
teajn  rushed  Into  the  state  a  few  we«k3  ago. 
Its  director.  Robert  N  Moore,  Is  a  former 
Democratic  congressional  candld-ite  from 
Tenneeeee  who  runs  a  4-man  management 
consviltmg  firm  out  of  N'ashvUle  .md  A'ianta 

"I  don't  think  It  would  be  correct  to  say 
that  appn.v.i;  w.is  given  over  the  telephone  " 
explained  Moore,  who  used  to  be  an  OEO 
staffer,  "but  yes,  certain  documents  were 
transmitted  telephonlcally  " 

The  biggest  stake  in  the  OEO  Kl  >ndlke 
belongs  to  Mississippi  Action  for  Pr^greaa. 
This  gro'.ip,  which  is  so  new  only  11  of  Ita 
18  board  members  ha\e  been  selecte<I.  met 
today  m  Yazoo  City  to  discuss  selection  of 
an  executive  director  to  spend  the  first  M 
million  of  a  promised  HO  million  grant 

One  of  the  local  residents  with  Mlaalsslppl 
Action   describes   Ita   genesis   aa   follows 

"OEO  ifot  in  touch  with  us  We  dldnt 
seek  them  out.  That  was  In  August.  Their 
theme  waj  always  tnat  the  decision  not  to 
refund  Child  Development  had  been  made 
It  was  Sugarman  and  Berry  (Theodore  Berry 
13  director  of  OEO's  Conimunlty  Action  Pro- 
gram i  who  did  the  Ulklng  Their  whn.e 
thes.s  was  for  us  to  hustle  It  They  pres- 
sured us  to  make  an  announcement.  They 
sent  down  two  people  from  Washington  to 
draw  up  our  application 

"There  still  wasn't  any  board  We  (rot  to- 
gether a  rush-through  charter  Mo«'  of  It 
was  copied  from  another  organization's  We 
did  It  because  some  way  had  to  be  found 
to  take  care  of  the  children  " 


FILING  EVIDENCE  OF  FINA>'CIAL 
SECURITY  BY  CERTAIN  OPERA- 
TORS OP  OCEAN  CRUISES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H  R  10327'  to  require 
operators  of  ocean  cruises  by  water  be- 
tween the  United  States.  Its  posses.slons 
and  territories,  and  foreign  countries  to 
file  evidence  of  financial  security  and 
other  information,  suid  requesting  a  con- 


ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendments. 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  appointed  Senators 
Bartlett.  Macnuson.  and  Dominick  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


I  commend  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional'  on  their  great  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  and  on  their  proud  rec- 
ord as  organized  business  and  profes- 
sional women  over  the  past  three  and 
one -half  decades. 
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NATIONAL  BUSINT5SS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
today  to  salute  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc  .  during  their  observance  of 
National  Business  Women  s  Week 

During  this  week,  approximately  177.- 
500  members  of  the  national  federation — 
approximately  1.000  members  in  Rhode 
Island — wUl  mark  the  achievements  of 
all  business  and  professional  women  in 
their  communities.  States,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  salute  these  women,  who  have  striven 
since  1919  to  elevate  standards  for  the 
employed  woman  in  her  community  and 
to  expand  her  opportunities  through  In- 
dustrial, scientific,  and  vocational  activi- 
ties. They  have  tried  for  years  to  estab- 
lish conditions  which  assure  both  men 
and  women  the  fullest  opportunity  and 
reward  for  the  development  of  their  ca- 
pacities to  the  maximum  potential. 

I  also  salute  these  women  who.  as  con- 
cerned citizens  of  the  United  States,  work 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  our  Natlon.in 
world  affairs. 

We  In  Government  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  crucial  and  often  Irreplace- 
able part  that  professional  women  play 
In  the  life  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been 
dramatized  recently  by  President  John- 
son s  determination  to  bring  women  into 
significant  roles  of  leadership  In  the 
Federal  Crovernment 

Since  January  1964,  the  President  has 
appointed  more  than  125  women  to  high- 
level  Government  Jobs  An  additional 
2.800  women  hold  Federal  jobs  pa>'lng 
more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  pace  and  high 
standards  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
I  am  sure  that  these  women  would  not 
be  where  they  are  if  they  were  not  com- 
petent and  well  trained,  and  profession- 
ally qualified. 

The  key  to  their  accomplishments  is. 
of  course,  education  and  professional 
training. 

Women  are  playing  an  ever  Increasing 
role  In  our  Nation's  economy,  as  well  as 
In  civic  and  community  activities,  and  I 
stand  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provide  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  to  men  and  women.  My 
name  was  recently  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  proposing  this  amend- 
ment. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  to  achieve  more 
uniformity  In  laws  and  regulations  for 
men  and  women  as  t.>  working  hours, 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay,  equal 
emplo>Tnent  opportunity,  and  uniform 
legislation  for  men  and  women  in  the 
areas  of  taxation  and  retirement. 


EUROPE'S  ITJTURE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
several  Senators  have  already  commend- 
ed President  Johnson  for  his  speech  in 
New  York  last  Friday  on  Europe.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  congratulating  the 
President  on  a  statement  which  empha- 
sized Europe's  future,  rather  than 
dwelling  on  Europe's  past. 

In  discussing  NATO,  the  President 
said: 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  a  living  orgahlsm. 
It  must  adapt  to  changing  conditions. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  talk  of  "the  crisis  In  NATO." 
engendered  by  President  De  Gaulles 
withdrawal  of  French  forces  from 
NATO's  military  command,  was  both  too 
broad  and  too  narrow  a  phrase.  It  wa.s 
too  broad  because  it  implied  that  we  were 
at  a  decisive  turning  point,  rather  than 
at  another  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our 
relations  with  our  European  allies.  It 
was  too  narrow  because  the  issues  con- 
fronting us  are  not  restricted  to  NATO 
but  involve  our  policies  toward  all  of 
Europe. 

I  have  also  felt  for  some  time  that  it 
was  too  simple  to  blame  President 
De  Gaulle  for  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  our  relations  with  our  European 
allies.  He  may  have  sharpened  the 
Issues,  he  may  have  acted  precipitately 
and  abruptly,  but  the  questions  he  raised 
have  long  been  pending.  We  do  not 
answer  these  questions,  or  even  under- 
stand them,  by  dismissing  them  out  o' 
hand.  What  has  been  needed,  and  I 
hope  will  follow  from  the  Presidents 
statement  in  New  York  last  week,  is  a 
more  flexible  and  tolerant  attitude  in  cur 
relations  with  our  European  allies.  For 
as  one  writer  noted  recently: 

IT  America  wants  Europe  to  be  a  partner. 
she  must  let  it  be  itself  aiid  not  what  she 
chLxaees  to  make  It 

As  for  our  policy  toward  Eastern 
Europe,  tlie  President's  speech  shcAed 
clearly  that  we  have  determined,  and  I 
think  wisely,  to  try  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  countries  of  Europe  at  a  time 
when  these  relationships  are  badly 
frayed,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  I  support  the  President's  de- 
termination to  press  for  early  action  in 
the  Senate  on  the  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  on  the  East-West  trade 
bUl. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
sidered the  consular  convention  care- 
fully over  a  year  ago  and  reported  it 
favorably  to  the  Senate  A  majority  of 
the  c^vmmlttee  wa.s  convinced  that  our 
ratification  of  the  convention  would 
serve  the  national  Interest.  But  for  rea- 
.sfms  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  beer. 
based  more  on  emotional  than  on  loplcal 
grounds,  there  were  many  who  protested 


against  ratification  of  the  convention  and 
it  was  never  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
a  vote.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent leaves  no  doubt  that  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  office  are  behind  the  con- 
sular convention  and  the  East- West  trade 
bill.  The  other  measures  announced  by 
the  President  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently 
sen.sible  and  to  speak  for  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment 
on  two  other  specific  points  mentioned 
by  the  President.  In  his  speech,  the 
President  noted: 

The  Importance  of  •  •  •  measxirea  to  re- 
move territorial  and  border  disputes  aa  a 
source  of   friction   In   Europe — 

He  said  that — 

The  Atlantic  nations  oppose  the  use  of 
force  to  change  existing  frontiers — 

And  he  added  that — 

The  maintenance  of  old  enmities  la  not 
in  anyone's  Interest. 

The  President  has  thus  supported  Mc- 
George  Bundy's  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  our  hear- 
ings on  Europe  last  summer,  that — 

It  would  be  helpful  if  German  opinion 
could  come  to  support  a  clear  statement  on 
the  record  of  what  we  all  know  off  the  rec- 
ord that  when  there  Is  a  peace  settlement 
!t  win  be  built,  among  other  things,  on  the 
present  boundaries  between  Germany  and 
Poland. 

The  President  also  commented  on  the 
military  situation  In  Europe  and  stated 

that— 

Reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In  Central  Eu- 
rope would,  of  course,  affect  the  extent  of 
the  threat  facing  the  Atlantic  countilea. 

He  added  that — 

If  changing  circumstances  should  lead  to 
a  gradual    and    balanced    revision   In   force 

levels  on  both  sides,  the  revision  could to- 

eether  with  the  other  steps  that  I  have  men- 
tioned—help gradually  to  shape  a  new  po- 
iitlCAl  environment. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  recently 
sponsored  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  this  body  that  United  States 
forces  In  Europe  be  reduced.  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  wait  for  the  Soviet* 
to  act  first.  I  do  not  think  that  they  can 
be  the  first  to  act.  for  they  could  then 
be  accused  of  making  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  strength 
of  its  forces  in  "Vietnam.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  we  to  reduce  first  to  a  degree 
that  would  not  jeopardize  the  security 
of  Western  Europe,  I  tlilnk  that  our  ac- 
tion would  create  pressures  In  those 
Eastern  European  countries  where  So- 
Met  troops  are  now  stationed— pressures 
•^t  would  make  It  difficult  for  the  So- 
viets not  to  follow  suit.  In  pursuing 
such  a  course,  however,  we  must  make 
It  clear  that  any  reduction  in  our  Eu- 
rope-based forces  is  determined  wholly 
on  its  merits  and  is  not  related  to  our 
policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  sum.  I  believe  President  Johnson's 
speech  reflects  a  statesmanlike  approach 
to  our  relationships  with  the  Europe  of 
today—not  Europe  as  it  has  been  in  the 
Pa«t  or  Europe  as  we  have  sometimes 
«T&ned  It  to  be  but  Europe  as  it  Is  now- 
more  than  20  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Wir. 
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INDIAN  POLICY— 1966 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gave  force- 
ful testimony  to  the  needs  of  our  first 
citizens — the  American  Indians — in  his 
comments  during  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony on  April  27  of  Robert  L.  Bennett  ajs 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
President  said: 

In  198«.  the  year  that  Is  known  b«  the 
moet  proeperoiu  year  that  the  United  States 
of  America  ever  enjoyed,  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions this  year  have  the  lowest  standards  of 
living  In  the  entire  United  States. 

I  concur  with  this  observation  and  can- 
not help  but  compare  the  incongruity  of 
the  Indians'  low  standard  of  living  with 
the  alBuence  of  most  other  Americans. 

The  President  made  other  notable 
statements  on  that  occasion  which  I  be- 
lieve are  wortiiy  of  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

On  most  of  the  reservations  in  this 
country — 

He  said— 

90  percent  of  our  Indiana  do  not  today 
have  decent  housing  in  the  year  of  our  great- 
est prosperity.  If  we  can't  do  it  now,  when 
can  we  do  It?  On  some  reservations,  large 
Indian  families  have  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  national  average  for 
the  whole  country.  Now  that  Is  something 
tliat  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about. 

President  Johnson  gave  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  a  clear  mandate 
on  his  responsibilities  with  these  instruc- 
tions: 

Commissioner  Bennett,  your  President 
thinks  the  time  has  come  to  put  the  first 
Americans  first  on  cur  agenda.  And  we  are 
going  to  give  you  that  Job  this  morning  aa 
soon  as  you  are  sworn  In.  From  thla  hour 
fcMward,  we  are  going  to  look  to  you  to  dis- 
charge that  resiwnslblllty. 

The  tenor  of  the  future  program  for 
Indian  people  was  set  when  the  President 
said: 

And  I  want  it  to  be  sound,  progresalve, 
venturesome,  and  fanlghted. 

I  was  heartened  that  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive pledged  the  full  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  his  office  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's efforts  to  Improve  living  condi- 
tl(»is  of  Indians  with  the  statement: 

I  want,  durlDg  my  Administration,  the 
time  that  I  am  allotted  to  put  an  end  to 
substandard  housing  and  substandard  pro- 
grams. I  am  going  to  depend  on  you  to  tell 
me  what  needs  to  be  done  not  only  by 
your  Bureau,  but  by  the  other  Departments 
and  agendea  of  this  Government.  I  want 
to  give  you  my  pledge  here  this  morning 
that  If  you  fulfill  this  charge,  you  will  have 
the  full  power  erf  the  Institution  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  behind 
you. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
incisive  remarks  concerning  this  per- 
plexing and  long-standing  problem.  I 
know  his  statements  have  given  re- 
newed hope  and  aicouragement  to 
Indian  pec^le  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  improve  their  stattis  In  life.  Andinad- 
dltlan.  they  are  striving  for  their  right- 
ful share  of  responsibility  in  attaining 
this  goal. 

In  view  of  these  inspiring  remarks 
from  our  Chief  Executive,  I  deem  it 


timely  and  essential  that  Congress  con- 
sider a  new  Indian  policy  statement 
which  will  demonstrate  to  all  citizens 
the  Nation's  desire  to  overcome  the  de- 
pressing situation  so  vividly  described 
by  the  President.  But  before  setting 
forth  my  views  and  proposals  on  Indian 
policy,  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the 
historical  factors  Including  congres- 
sional actions  that  have  played  a  part 
in  determining  Indian  problems  today. 
Also,  I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  con- 
sider the  dimensions  of  these  problems 
and  to  look  into  several  areas  where 
progress  has  been  made  In  recent  years. 
This  backgroimd  will  provide  us  with  a 
better  understanding  of  major  aspects 
of  our  Nation's  Indian  policy. 

HISTORICAL    PIESPECnVX 

No  other  group  of  citizens  stand  In 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  fed- 
eral Government  as  do  the  Indians.  The 
imique  nature  of  this  relationship  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  treaties  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  gives  the  Federal 
Government  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Indians  and  their  resources. 
It  Is  from  this  base  that  a  wide  range  of 
services— Federal,  State,  and  local — have 
developed  and  are  directed  to  Indian  peo- 
ple for  their  Improved  welfare. 

It  Is  probably  more  than  coincidence 
that  the  British,  the  Colonial,  and  later 
the  U.S.  Government  looked  upon  the 
Indian  tribes  as  sovereign  nations  and 
dealt  with  them  through  treaties  and 
diplomatic  service.  For  a  period  of  time 
at  least,  Indian  tribes  maintained  a  nu- 
merical superiority  over  the  early  settlers. 
The  first  settlers  were  faced  with  the  task 
of  not  only  maintaining  a  livelihood  on 
a  harsh  frontier,  but  in  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  tribal  groups. 

These  factors  undoubtedly  influenced 
our  original  liberal  and  permissive  In- 
dian policy  which  was  embodied  In  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  utmoet  good  faith  shall  always  be  ob- 
served towards  the  Indians;  the  erdlnance 
stated,  their  land  and  property  shah,  never 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  erinaent; 
and  In  their  property,  rights  and  liberty,  they 
shall  never  be  Invaded  or  disturbed, -unless  In 
Just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress; 
but  laws  founded  In  JusUce  and  humanity 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  for  prevent- 
ing wrongs  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving 
peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  the  Colonies 
grew  into  a  nation  and  the  balance  of 
power  shifted  from  the  Indians  to  the 
whites,  creating  a  changing  pattern  of 
relationships  between  the  two  groups. 

This  policy  and  many  others  were  to 
give  way  to  the  land  hunger  of  the  ad- 
vancing frontiersmen  and  other  require- 
ments for  development  of  the  Nation. 
And  for  the  majority  of  tribes,  the  19th 
century  was  characterized  by  military 
conflicts,  physical  and  social  upheaval, 
excessive  disease  and  illness,  severe  re-' 
duction  in  numbers,  broken  promises  by 
whites  and  Indian  alike,  and  always  the 
ultimate  defeat  from  the  endless  waves 
of  settlers  who  were  destined  to  occupy 
the  vast  new  Nation. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  these  long 
years  of  hardships  had  by  1900  reduced 
this  once  proud  people  from  an  estimated 
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1  million  persona  to  250.000  All  sem- 
blance of  former  tribal  srovemment*  had 
long  since  vanished  and  traditional  »o- 
cial  and  cultural  patterns  were  under- 
going rapid  change.  The  reservation 
system  and  the  Indiana'  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  livelihood 
had  become  a  way  of  life  for  all  but  a  few 
Indiana.  The  rooU  of  the  many  faceted 
Indian  problem  had  taken  hold ,  and  half 
a  century  later  stubbornly  resist  solu- 
tion. 

The  Individual  rights  of  Indians  were 
recognized  by  Congress  In  1924  with  the 
enactment  of  a  law  declaring  that  all 
Indians  bom  in  the  United  States  are 
citizens  without  giving  up  their  tribal 
afllliaUons.  Also  In  the  1920's.  Increas- 
ing public  concern  over  the  plight  of 
Indians  led  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior entering  Into  a  contract  with  the 
Institute  for  Oovemment  research  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
social  and  economic  needs  of  Amtrtcan 
Indians.  The  report  of  this  survey.  The 
Problems  of  Indian  Admlnlatradon,' 
often  referred  to  aa  the  Merlam  Survey 
In  honor  of  Lewis  Merlam  who  dliected 
the  survey,  la  to  this  day  considered  one 
of  the  moet  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive studies  ever  made  of  Indian 
problems  and  possible  solutions. 

The  Merlam  Survey  served  as  the  basLs 
of  a  progressive  Indian  policy  Initiated 
In  the  early  days  of  President  FrEnklln 
D.  Rooaevelfs  admlniatratlon.  This  pol- 
icy was  predicated  on  a  "reservaUon  de- 
velopment" theme  and  waa  incorporated 
In  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934.  This  broad  legislation  provided 
for  Immediate  ceaaation  of  land  salea; 
and  eatabUahed  the  procedures  and  fi- 
nancial resources  for  tribea  to  consoli- 
date land  holdings  for  economic  develop- 
ment It  also  led  to  an  expansion  of 
other  so<dal  and  economic  programs  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  Indians. 

Perhaps  of  equal  significance  waa  the 
extenalon  of  the  Works  Prograas  Admin- 
latratlon'a  conatructtve  eflorta  onto 
r«wrvatlona  This  program  found  popu- 
lar acceptance  on  reservations,  and  pro- 
vided gainful  employment  for  many 
Indiana. 

Through  improved  tribal  governing 
unlta  provided  for  in  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganlsatlcsi  Act.  Indiana  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions by  management  of  their  own 
resources  and  affairs.  While  not  without 
problems,  progress  waa  achieved  under 
thia  policy  by  1940.  The  demands  of 
World  War  n  Interrupted  theae  pro- 
grams, however,  smd  the  momentum  was 
not  recovered  with  the  end  of  the  war 

Progress  under  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1934  was  followed  by  an 
abrupt  policy  change  with  the  paasage 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108.  83d 
Congress,  August  1.  1953.  This  resolu- 
tion declared  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Oovemment  to  withdraw  Federal  re- 
sponsibility and  services  for  Indians  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  Indians  and 
their  frIeiMte  in  Congress  objected  to 
the  arbitrary  actions  under  the  authority 
of  this  resolution 

Under  this  "termination"  policy.  Fed- 
eral reiixmatbillty  and  aenrlcea  for  aev- 
eral  trUoea  waa  emled  vttJlout  their  con- 


sent during  the  1950's.  This  Ill-advised 
action  has  resulted  In  near  economic 
chaoe  for  the  once  economically  stable 
Menomlneea  of  Wisconsin.  My  fellow 
Senators  from  this  State  have  worked 
diligently  to  repair  the  damages  from 
termination  for  a  tribe  well  on  the  road 
to  self-sufHclency,  but  still  In  need  of 
Federal  support  to  attain  this  Koal. 

Another  feature  of  the  policy  of  the 
1950's  encoura«ed  the  relocation  of  thou- 
sands of  Indian  families  from  reserva- 
tions to  urban  areas  where  employment 
was  alleged  to  be  more  retwlily  available. 
Thus  experiment  has  proven  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive exercise  In  human  misery  for  the 
Indians  and  in  wasted  dollars  for  the 
(lovernment  Far  too  many  of  the 
Indians  so  relocated  were  totally  un- 
prepared throuxh  education  or  voca- 
tional tralnmg  to  secure  steady  employ- 
ment to  support  a  decent  standard  of 
living  In  urbaii  centers.  Many  were 
swallowed  up  In  the  slums  and  ended  on 
skid  row  "  Majiy  others  returned  to 
re.servatlonfi,  while  a  sturdy  few  have 
mamtained  some  standard  of  decency 

The  overriding  objections  of  Indians, 
many  organizations  and  Congress  were 
soon  recotfnized  and  In  a  landmark 
speech  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz  ,  on  September 
18,  1958,  SecreUr>-  of  the  Interior  Fred 
.\.  Sea  ton.  emphasized  there  should  be 
no  termination  without  the  consent  of 
the  Indian  tribes  affected  and  eCTorts 
.should  be  focused  on  health,  education, 
and  development  of  economic  opportu- 
nities Thu.s  ended  another  policy  era 
of  this  Oovemment  In  Its  dealing  with 
Indian  people. 

Senator  John  F  Kennedy,  during  his 
campaltoi  for  the  presidency  In  1960. 
pledged  a  more  coiistructlve  Indian  poli- 
cy for  America's  first  citizens.  His  pledge 
was  carried  out  by  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Stewart  Udall.  who  took  immediate 
steps  to  establish  a  task  force  on  Indian 
affairs  early  In  1961.  The  task  force  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  a  thorough- 
going review  of  modern-day  Indian  prob- 
lems and  the  development  of  recommen- 
dations for  the  moat  constnoctlve  and 
practicable  program  which  could  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Oovemment  in  behalf 
of  Indians. 

The  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Task  Force  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. July  1961,  shifted  from  the  ter- 
mination of  Federal  responsibility  to  the 
following  objectives'  First,  maximum 
Indian  economic  self-sufficiency;  second, 
r  ill  participation  of  Indians  in  Ameri- 
can life:  and  third,  equal  citizenship 
privileges  and  responsibilities  for  In- 
dians This  p<5llcy  was  widely  acclaimed 
by  the  Indians  as  a  "new  trail"  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  dignity 

Besides  servliy;  as  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  traditional 
Indian  service  programs,  this  policy 
paved  the  way  for  application  of  New 
Frontier  and  later  Great  Society  pro- 
tframs  an  reservations  in  a  renewed  ef- 
fort to  break  the  chronic  grip  of  poverty 
an  Indian  people. 

.\  small  but  Important  start  was  made 
toward  Improved  housing  for  Indians 
'Alth  the  Initiation  of  public  ho'osing  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  ReaervaUon  in  my  home 
State  of  8<;)Uth  Dakota.    This  project  ig- 


nited a  spark  of  desire  for  better  homes 
for  Indians  with  similar  projects  taking 
s.hape  elsewhere. 

With  the  Increased  emphasis  placed 
on  the  needs  of  the  poor  through  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
Indians  moved  to  join  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty Nfany  of  OEOs  real  success  stories 
are  being  written  by  Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  be 
prepared  to  assist  In  the  coordination  of 
these  and  other  Government  progranis 
to  assure  maximum  effectiveness. 

paoBLEMS    AND    i>BOGKES5 

With  this  brief  historical  sketch,  let 
us  look  at  the  outlines  of  the  job  we 
have  to  do  In  addition  to  identiXyuv- 
selected  social  and  economic  problenu 
found  in  imdue  proportions  amon^  In- 
dians, I  believe  It  will  be  beneficial  to 
mention  progress  and  improvements  in 
certain  problem  areas  to  demonstrate 
that  while  the  so-called  Indian  problem 
Ls  difficult  and  complex — It  Is  not  in- 
soluble. 

Almost  400,000  American  and  Alas!-;:i 
natives  live  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  continue  to  maintain  a  special 
relationship  wlUi  the  Federal  Cover:  - 
ment.  It  is  because  of  this  relationship 
and  their  overriding  problems  that  thiy 
receive  a  variety  of  Goverrunent  aids  and 
services.  Unfortunately,  these  peop'.e 
have  been  sealed  off  from  society  fir 
decades,  and  have  failed  to  share  equaJi.v 
in  the  tremendous  progress  attained  by 
our  Nation.  This  point  can  be  further 
Illustrated  by  noting  that  adult  India;:.- 
living  on  reservations  today  are,  as  a 
group,  only  about  half  «s  well  educated 
as  other  citizens,  have  approxlmatty 
two-thirds  the  life  expectancy,  and  a:-- 
receiving  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  as  much  income. 

From  the  moment  he  is  bom.  U;e 
Indian  Infant  Is  at  a  disadvantage  cora- 
pared  to  his  non-Indlan  neighbor.  As  a 
result  of  sharing  space  with  from  5  to 
10  members  of  his  family  in  a  house  tha: 
is  unfit  for  habitation;  deplorable  sani- 
tary conditions;  polluted  water;  insuffi- 
cient food  to  provide  basic  nutrition:  h:& 
chances  of  making  it  through  the  first 
year  are  only  half  as  good  as  his  non- 
Indian  neighbor. 

I  have  had  the  experience  of  visiting 
Indian  reservations  in  my  State,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  country,  where  the  levi  1 
of  living  was  not  one  whit  better  than 
in  some  of  the  most  severely  under- 
developed countries  of  the  globe. 

The  Indian  boy's  family  does  not  wan: 
it  that  way  But  there  has  been  little 
they  have  been  able  to  do  about  it.  They 
are  totally  unprepared  to  obtam  the  ic- 
.sources  to  overcome  these  problems  i:i 
a  way  they  would  like.  As  a  mattt;  ■  f 
fact,  it  Is  only  with  the  greatest  sacniict 
that  parents  are  able  to  keep  the  family 
together  at  all 

The  family  Is  the  victim  of  its  com- 
munity's inability  to  provide  jobs.  These 
communities  cannot  provide  Jobs  for  a 
number  of  reasons  not  the  least  of  whicl; 
are  untrained  workers;  a  work  force 
without  a  history  of  long-term  steady 
employment.  Inadecjuate  cominuiiity 
facilities  to  support  Indoatries :  exce.';.=ive 
comjnurdcable  diseases  sunong  the  ^'  crk 
force:    and   limited   transportation   and 
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communication  systems  necessary  for  in- 
dustrial development.  The  effect  of  this 
situation  is  that  the  head  of  the  Indian 
family  has  less  than  a  50-50  chance  of 
having  and  holding  a  job.  He  cannot 
kiiow  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  home 
a  regular  paycheck;  his  wife  cannot 
know  the  security  of  having  that  pay- 
check to  meet  the  family  s  basic  needs; 
iiis  children  are  hungry  and  poorly 
clothed. 

The  problems  of  the  Individual  Indian, 
his  family  and  his  community  are  in- 
separable. They  can  be  met  only  with 
a  coordinated  attack. 

But  in  spite  of  problems,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  Improving  life 
in  Indian  communities.  Progress  has 
been  the  result  of  a  partnership  among 
many  agencle.s  and  organizations.  The 
mix  of  resources  and  their  distribution 
In  the  most  useful  manner  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  Individual,  his  fam- 
ily and  his  community  is  increasingly  In- 
fluenced by  the  growing  and  important 
role  of  tribal  governments  within  this 
partnership. 

Tribal  officials  being  In  close  personal 
touch  with  their  constituents  and  being 
products  of  their  environment  know  not 
only  that  they  must  play  a  central  role 
in  this  partnership,  but  actively  seek  and 
pursue  that  role. 

As  a  native  of  South  Dakota,  I  have 
known  Indian  people  and  shared  prob- 
lems with  them  all  my  adult  life.  It  has 
been  miy  pleasure  in  recent  years  to 
witness  progress  on  the  reservations  in 
my  home  State. 

For  example,  on  the  Oglala  Bloux  Res- 
ervation in  South   Dakota,   the  setting 
in  which  the  individual  and  his  family 
live  have  been  vastly  Improved  through 
the  construction  of  safe  water  supplies, 
sanitation  systems  and  the  construction 
of  150  homes  for  families  in  need     For 
the  first  time,  these  families  are  modestly 
out  decently  housed  as  a  result  of  the 
extension  of  public  housing  to  an  Indian 
reservation.     This  had   not   been  done 
elsewhere  before.    New  schools  have  been 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  Public  Health  Service  hospital  at 
Pine  Ridge   is  among   the  best  in   the 
southwest  part  of  the  State  and  serves 
as  the  base  of  operations  for  an  expanded 
and   improved   curative  and   preventive 
nealih  program.    An  industry  has  been 
attracted     to     the     reservation        The 
Wright  Magill  fishhook  factory  provides 
steady  jobs  for  tribal  members.    Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  skills  training  programs 
nave  been  accelerated. 

Otner  reservation  needs  which  cannot 
oe  met  by  public  agencies  are  being 
sm-ed  through  the  programs  of  the 
ufflcc  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Notable 
among  these  are  Neighborhood  Youth 
t-orps.  Community  Action.  Headstart 
and  VISTA  programs. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  here,  that 
wese  economic  opportunity  programs 
-ave  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
noian  citizens  of  South  Dakota  We 
'^ve  been  made  aware,  In  recent  months, 
Of  some  of  the  crlUcism  of  that  program; 
out  X  can  only  say  from  my  own  expert- 
®ce  that  it  has  been  of  inestimable  ben- 
»m  and  value  to  the  Indian  people  of  my 
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These  are  Illustrative  of  the  many 
changes  on  this  and  other  reservations 
In  South  Dakota. 

As  a  result  of  these  forward  strides,  for 
the  first  time  In  my  memory,  Indian 
people  everj^here  are  turning  their  at- 
tention away  from  problems  of  the  past, 
putting  aside  feelings  of  hopelessness, 
and  addressing  themselves  with  confi- 
dence to  their  responsibility  as  partners 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  attack- 
ing and  solving  their  chronic  problems. 


PUTtrKE  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS 


As  previously  noted,  our  Indian  pol- 
icy since  1960  has  turned  in  a  favorable 
direction,  and  is  now  characterized  by  a 
wide  range  of  constructive  Federal  pro- 
grams and  services  available  to  Indian 
citizens.  The  tribal  governing  units 
established  under  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1934  constitute  political 
entitles  through  which  these  services 
have  been  organized  into  meaningful  at- 
tacks on  the  chronic  conditions  of  pov- 
erty in  many  Indian  communities.  The 
encouraging  progress  achieved  through 
this  approach  must  be  maintained  and 
accelerated  so  that  all  Indians  may  share 
In  the  great  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancements of  our  Nation. 

I  consider  it  crucial  that  we  in  Con- 
gress adopt  a  new  national  Indian  policy 
statement  at  this  time  to  demonstrate  to 
Indian  people  and  other  citizens  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  desire  to  continue  devel- 
opment of  programs  and  services  that 
will  assure  solution  to  the  longstanding 
problems  of  Indians.    By  setting  forth 
with  clarity  the  perimeters  of  our  In- 
dian policy.  It  will  be  possible  to  hold  the 
executive  agencies  accoxmtable  for  their 
work  In  Indian  communities.    A  sound 
and  constructive  Indian  policy  state- 
ment from  the  Congress  will  support 
President  Johnson's  firm  Instructions  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
put   the  first   Americans   first   on   our 
agenda.    And  finally,  a  new  Indian  pol- 
icy win  assure  us  of  greater  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  from  the  Indians 
themselves  In  the  Government's  efforts 
to  Improve  their  weU-belng. 

For  a  new  Indian  policy  to  be  truly 
effective.  It  must  reflect  certain  favorable 
characterlstles  that  I  want  to  offer  for 
your  consideration. 

First.  Self-determination:  I  believe 
the  foremost  characteristic  of  our  Indian 
policy  should  be  self-determination  for 
the  people  It  serves.  Too  often  In  the 
past  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
what  It  has  thought  best  for  Indians, 
with  minor  regard  for  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Indiana — with  very 
little  effort  made  to  listen  to  the  think- 
ing and  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
Indians. 

Many  of  our  foreign  aid  endeavors  are 
predicated  on  the  principle  that  disad- 
vantaged people  will  respond  more  read- 
ily to  constructive  programs  when  they 
participate  in  plaimlng  objectives  and 
goals.  Certainly  we  can  afford  to  do  no 
less  for  the  first  citizens  of  this  Nation 
We  should  Insist  that  reservation  de- 
velopment plans  be  worked  from  the 
"grassroots"  level  upward,  rather  than 
evolving  as  ereatores  of  Washington 
superimposed  on  reservations  with  little 
or  no  Indian  involvement. 


Instead  of  constantly  espousing  the 
attributes  of  "mainstream"  society  to 
Indian  people,  we  should  offer  the  pro- 
grams and  services  that  will  permit  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  and  productive  in- 
dividual. 'When  this  is  successfully  ac- 
complished, the  Indian  can  then  deter- 
mine his  own  "mainstream,"  which  may 
be  in  urban  America  or  in  a  useful  ca- 
pacity on  his  home  reservation. 

Second.  Self-help:  The  second  most 
desirable  characteristic  of  our  Indian 
policy  should  be  self-help.  The  tribal 
groups  who  have  been  motivated  to  as- 
sume this  trait  have  shown  growth  and 
progress  toward  self-sufiiclency.  I  be- 
lieve that  great  care  must  be  exercised 
by  program  administrators  to  devise 
ways  in  which  the  tribal  groups  may 
demonstrate  self-help  in  order  to  achieve 
maximum  benefits  from  programs. 

No  program  should  be  conceived  that 
does  not  make  provisions  for  tribes  to 
exercise  this  important  trait.  Admit- 
tedly, some  few  tribes  still  harbor  deep 
resentment  and  suspicion  toward  the 
Federal  Government  and  experience 
difficulty  in  working  with  them  coopera- 
tively; in  these  instances  Federal  officials 
will  be  challenged  to  administer  their 
programs  in  a  manner  to  motivate 
greater  effort  by  the  Indians. 

Third.  Consistency:  Perhaps  at  no 
other  time  in  history  is  there  a  more 
paramount  need  for  a  constructive  and 
consistent  Indian  policy.  All  areas  of 
Indian  living  when  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral population  are  so  substandard  they 
almost  defy  comprehension.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  during  our  country's  period 
of  low  unemployment,  excessive  unem- 
ployment rates  are  commonly  accepted 
on  many  reservations.  And  regrettably, 
rates  of  90-percent  unemployment  can 
still  be  found  on  some  Indian  reserva- 
tions In  the  worlds  richest  Nation. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  our  Indian  i>ollcy 
has  again  turned  In  a  positive  direction 
and  has  opened  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams and  services  which  hold  great 
promise  for  Indian  people.  Moreover 
the  Indians  have  generally  gained  new- 
found respect  and  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  have  joined  on  a 
cooperative  basis  to  overcome  reserva- 
tion problems.  The  thrust  of  this  ap- 
proach must  be  maintained. 

There  will  be  those  who  urge  reloca- 
tion, termination,  and  other  schemes  to 
solve  Indian  problems.  But  these  ap- 
proaches In  the  past  have  only  retarded 
progress. 

It  is  possible  that  some  tribes  mav  be 
considered  capable  of  assuming  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  affairs.  When  such 
developments  occur  then  orderly  plans 
should  be  developed  to  relieve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  further  responsi- 
bility for  their  welfare.  When  tribes  pe- 
tition to  end  their  special  Federal  rela- 
tionship, they  should,  of  course  be  given 
that  opportunity. 

But  I  will  oppose  any  general  arbi- 
trary policy  of  termination  for  the  groups 
whose  social  and  economic  conditions 
require  long-range  Federal  assistance. 

Fourth.  Adequacy:  Indian  needs  are 
no  longer  responsive  to  the  one-to-one 
approach  between  them  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.    To  effectively  engage 
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In  ail-out  war  against  poverty  on  reser- 
Tatlona.  the  services  of  other  Oovern- 
ment  agencies,  as  weU  aa  Indian  partici- 
pation, will  be  required  Therefore,  the 
proper  baiance  of  programs  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  problems  of  Indians  to 
realize  success  This  will  require  more 
than  a  modest  Investment  of  Federal 
appropriations. 

We  are  oftentimes  reminded  of  the 
cumulative  expenditures  made  In  behalf 
of  Indians  over  a  period  of  years.  I  con- 
cur that  the  expenditures  have  been 
large,  and  might  questionably  have  been 
better  administered  in  some  cases.  But 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  severity 
and  longstanding  nature  of  Indian 
problems  which  contributes  to  their  cost 

For  our  Indian  policy  to  be  truly  ef- 
fective and  support  the  wide  variety  of 
programs  that  will  enable  us  to  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  social  Ills  that  re- 
tard Indian  progress,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  appropriate  increasing  sums  of 
money  in  the  years  ediead. 

Fifth.  Irmovation:  Because  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  wUling  to 
offer  Indian  people  new  and  Innovative 
approaches  In  the  plannmg  implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  ltd  varied  pro- 
gram, that  agency  has  enjoyed  unusual 
success  in  Its  work  on  reser/ationt  It 
U  my  belief  that  GEO  haa  set  new  pro- 
gram standards  for  other  agencies  to 
follow  In  workmg  with  Indian  people 

No  longer  wlil  tribal  leaders  and  rank 
and  file  members  be  satisfied  with  Fed- 
eral oCQclals  who  do  not  offer  them  simi- 
lar experiences  In  program  development 
Aa  I  sUted  earlier.  Indian  people  are 
striving  for  their  rightful  share  of  re- 
aponslbility  in  efforts  designed  to  im- 
prove their  welfare  The  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  helped  to  Ignite 
this  spark  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful the  other  agencies  will  capitalize  on 
it  In  the  conduct  of  their  programs. 

Because  of  the  unusual  degree  of  socio- 
economic problems  on  reservations. 
Imaginative  and  dedicated  personnel  In 
Oovemment  agencies  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  test  new 
methodolog>-  ;n  their  various  programs 
Techniques  and  methodoloKy  developed 
In  Indian  prok^rams  have  potential  far 
application  on  a  national  bcwls.  I  sus;- 
gest  that  this  unique  opportunity  be  ex- 
plored more  fully  by  program  admin- 
istrators. 

I  believe  that  many  tribal  groups  have 
developed  their  capabilities  to  a  level 
where  Ctovernment  agencies  should  con- 
sider arrangements  whereby  contract-s 
would  be  established  with  tribal  govern- 
ing units  to  allow  them  to  adm;nlster 
programs  in  whole  or  part.  If  additional 
legislative  authority  Is  required  by  the 
agencies  to  accommodate  this  approach. 
they  should  sutxnlt  such  proposals  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration 

Sixth  Oeo«?raphlcal  orientation  The 
major  thrust  of  our  Indian  policy  and 
the  neceasary  programs  must  be  directed 
to  the  solution  of  Indian  problems  In  the 
settings  where  they  occur  Stated  more 
directly,  this  means  that  maximum  ef- 
forts must  be  undertaken  by  the  Oovem- 
ment to  develop  Indian  re*ourc«s  to  en- 


hance employment  possibilities  locally: 
and  to  provide  adequate  education  and 
VLKallonal  trair.inti  opportunities  for 
Indians  who  may  ultlmiately  choose  to 
live  and  work  m  cummunities  removed 
from  their  reservations 

W.^^ien  the  tragic  conditions  of  the  Ap- 
palachian States  came  to  the  attention 
of  Conxress.  we  did  nut  respond  by  pro- 
posing wholesale  relocation  of  the  popu- 
lation from  these  areas  to  others  whiTe 
employment'  was  available  Instead 
we  responded  by  passing  the  Appalach- 
ian Act  of  1965.  one  of  the  greatest 
reKional  development  proposals  ever  en- 
acted i:ito  law  In  addition,  we  are  also 
cun.s!derlng  S  2934.  the  raral  community 
development  bill,  which  will  provide  new 
impetus  and  direction  for  anllpoverty 
programs  m  rural  America 

With  our  national  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  t)eing  directed  to  depressed 
areas,  our  Indian  policy  should  reflect 
the  same  trend  and  seek  to  solv?  prob- 
lems m  Indian  communities,  rather  than 
relocating  u.-itramed  Indian  people  to 
cities  where  far  too  many  trade  reserva- 
tion poverty  for  urban  poverty. 

Seventh  EfQciency:  And  finally,  our 
Indian  policy  should  reflect  efficiency  of 
operations  through  the  various  programs 
and  services  for  Indian  people.  I  am 
Impressed  with  new  administrative  and 
management  techniques  being  developed 
and  implemented  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Notable  among 
these  developments  Is  the  plannliig. 
programing  and  budgeUng— PPB — 
concept  with  Its  cost -benefit  analysis 
feature  This  approach  offers  a  means 
uf  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
gram operations  in  relation  to  costs. 

Through  Improved  maixagement  tools 
such  as  this,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  otlier  agencies  conducting  pro- 
tcrams  on  Indian  rt^servatloris  wlU  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  undertake  meaningful 
evaluation  of  their  operations  The  po- 
tential fur  increased  efficiency  Is  out- 
standir\g 

C-ONCI-USIOM 

The  features  of  the  type  of  Indian  pol- 
icy referred  to  In  my  statement  are  in- 
corporated In  a  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution which  I  am  InUoducing  today 
This  resolution  will.  In  my  opinion,  set 
the  course  of  Indian  affairs  in  a  direc- 
tion that  will  ultimately  assist  Indians 
In  gaining  a  sttclal  and  economic  status 
equal  U^  that  of  other  citizens  This  Is  a 
goal  that  is  long  overdue  for  our  first 
citizens 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  Join 
with  me  In  cosponsorlng  this  resolution 
to  give  It  the  attention  and  support  It 
deserves 

I  Ask.  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
lie  on  the  table  for  5  days  for  possible 
cospons«jrslilp  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
concurrent  resolution  wUl  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and.  without 
objection,  will  Ue  at  the  desk  as  request- 
ed, and.  under  the  rule,  will  be  printed 
In  the  RjtcoBD 

The  concurrent  resolution  '8  Con. 
Res.  1 14 '  wss  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  fol- 
lows; 

S    Con    Res.   114 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 

rr.ientatiies  concurring) . 

Whereas  It.  is  recognized  by  Cun^resa  lh.it 
AmerlL-an  Indiana  and  Alaska  naUves  (Es- 
kUnoc.  Indiana,  and  AleuU)  suffer  from  ad- 
verse economic,  health,  education,  and  wxlal 
indio  jns  which  prevent  them  from  sharing 
equally  In  the  great  stK-lal  and  economic 
advan -ements  achieved  by  our  Nation;  and 
Whereas  It  is  the  understanding  of  Con- 
gres.s  that  periodic  reversals  In  our  Oovern- 
ments  Indian  policy  throughout  the  years 
have  ruled  against  full  development  of  the 
human  and  economic  potential  of  Indian 
communiues  thus  prolonging  the  aforemen- 
tioned deplorable  conditions;  and 

Wlierea«  Improved  and  expanded  services 
in  IhdUn  communities  !n  recent  years 
throuKh  direct  Federal  Indian  service  pro- 
grams and  a  wide  variety  of  other  services 
have  begun  accomplishing  encouraging 
breakthroughs:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Kfsoiird  by  tkf  Scr.ate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
'esentativet  concurring ) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — - 

( 1 )  the  deplorable  condlUons  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  can  only  be  alle- 
viated through  a  sustained,  positive,  and  dy- 
namtr  Indian  pulley  with  the  necessary  con- 
structive programs  and  services  directed  !■- 
the  governing  b<xlle8  of  these  groups  for  ap- 
pUcatlo::  m  their  rt-.spertlve  communltltf 
offering  self-determlnaUon  and  self-help 
feature.s  for  the  people  Involved,  and  that 
our  C".i)vernment»  concern  for  It*  Indian 
cltUena  be  formalized  In  a  new  national 
Indian  fKiUcy  so  that  the  beneficial  effecti 
may  be  continued  until  the  day  when  ;he 
Nation's  moral  and  legal  obligations  to  ly 
first  citizens — the  .\merlcan  Indians — are 
fulfilled 

(3)  modern  day  needs  of  Indian  peop'.e 
are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  programi 
and  services  of  the  two  majca-  Federal  Indlun 
service  agenclee  alone  (the  Bureau  of  Indl.tn 
Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health), 
but  the  complete  solution  of  Indian  prob- 
lems will  require  new  and  Innovative  serv- 
ice* f  ir  the  full  development  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  native  people  and  their  communities, 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  be- 
cause of  Its  traditional  role  in  the  Indian 
field,  access  to  Impcirtant  records  and  dln^ct 
relationship*  with  tribal  officials,  should  be 
ciiarged  with  the  lmp>i->rtant  re«p>onslblIlty  C. 
Ciordlnatlng  the  wide  range  of  Federal.  Ptat* 
and  local  reaotiroe* 

i /t  Indian  and  Alaska  naUve  governing 
bodlea  should  be  recognized  as  h»ylng  the 
full  authority  to  determine  the  extent  and 
nxanner  of  utilizing  all  available  resourcet 
for   their   oommunltles 

.  4 1  American  Indian  and  Alaska  naUvs 
property  will  be  protected;  tiiat  Indian  cul- 
ture and  Identity  will  be  respected:  that  tr.f 
neceBsary  technical  guidance  and  asslstar.ft 
will  be  given  to  insure  futxire  economic  in- 
dependence, that  continued  efforts  will  b* 
directed  to  maximum  development  of  nat- 
ural reeourceB;  that  Inadequate  and  sub- 
standard housing  and  sanitation  will  b» 
corrected:  that  a  com.prehenslve  health  pro- 
gram Incorporating  and  aastirlng  curative 
and  preventive  physical  and  mental  health 
will  be  further  developed  for  Indian  .ind 
Alaska  natives:  and  that  a  long-term  Rtn- 
eral,  vocational,  technical  and  profeeslon&l 
education  program  will  be  encouraged  and 
developed  for  both  old  and  young  Amerlcw 
Indians  and  Alaaka  natives  so  that  thfy 
may  share  fully  In  our  society; 

(6t  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should  pe- 
riodically review  all  the  acOvlUee  of  th« 
Commlaaloner  aiKl  Btireau  of  Indian  Affaln 
to  ^0ur«  Cmniw  of  maximum  utillr.atloD 
at  Federal,  State  and  local  reaouroee  for  In- 
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dian  and  Alaska  nfttlve  well-being;  and  that 
the  Secretary  should  submit  an  anntial  report 
with  necessary  legislative  recommendattonB 
to  CX>ngress  to  indicate  the  maimer  in  which 
the  Intent  of  this  resolution  la  being  car- 
ried out;  and 

(6)  American  Indian  and  Alaska  nattve 
communities  should  be  given  the  freedom  and 
encouragement  to  develop  their  maximum 
potential:  and  that  Congress  will  support 
a  policy  of  developing  the  neceaaary  pro- 
granis  and  ser^'lces  to  bring  Indians  and 
Alaska  natlvee  to  a  desirable  social  and  eco- 
nomic level  of  full  participating  cltlzena. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  important  and  vital  problem.  If 
there  Is  any  matter  that  should  be  on 
the  conscience  of  every  American  It  Is 
our  treatment  of  the  Indians.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
received  practically  no  attention  and  help 
up  until  the  last  few  years.  They  have 
had  no  spokesmen  In  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  or  any  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  who  could  fight  and  work  for  them. 
That  Is  partially  due  to  the  failure  to 
have  a  franchise  in  many  areas  of  the 
countrj-  and  the  lack  of  large  numbers 
10  create  more  attention  on  their  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  most  worthy  for 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN)  to  rise  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  once  again  remind  not  only 
Senators,  but  all  of  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  and 
the  American  people  of  this  neglected 
group  in  our  population. 

I  know  how  Interested  President  Ken- 
nedy w£is  in  this  problem.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  he  was  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  VISTA  program  was  so  that  he 
would  have  young  men  and  women  avail- 
able to  go  and  work  with  the  Indians. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERNl  has  pointed  out  in  his  speech 
how  concerned  President  Johnson  Is  in 
ha\1ng  more  attention  on  this  very  Im- 
portant and  neglected  area. 

Mr  President,  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  performed 
a  .f^eal  ser\'ice  not  only  for  the  Senate 
but  for  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
by  stating  the  problem  in  an  effective 
and  articulate  way  so  that  we  can  now 
take  the  kind  of  action  he  is  outUnlng 
and  suggesting  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  helpful  and  en- 
couraging comments  The  concern  of 
the  Senator  with  the  well-being  of 
American  Indians  and  other  minority 
groups  is  well  known  both  durbig  the 
time  that  he  served  in  the  executive 
branch,  In  an  Important  position,  and 
since  he  has  come  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment.s  of  the  Senator. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  may  add  one  comment? 
Mr  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
services  performed  by  the  Senator  from 
S<xjth  Dakota  in  the  Senate  are  most 
helpful.  Also,  we  should  take  recog- 
nition of  the  great  effort  that  has  been 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 


homa [Mr.  Haakis],  and  particularly  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Harris,  who  has  really 
been  a  most  effective  spokesman  for  this 
neglected  group  In  our  country  in  mod- 
em times. 

While  we  are  focusing  attention  in  this 
regard,  we  should  also  focus  attention 
on  this  proposal.  In  addition,  we  should 
give  recognition  to  so  many  who  did  so 
much  for  the  American  Indian. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  concur  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris]  Is  now  presiding  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  privileged  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  subject  while 
he  is  In  the  Chamber  because  of  the  lead- 
ership that  he  has  provided  during  all 
of  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate In  connection  with  Indian  affairs. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  johi  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  ex- 
pressing my  especial  commendations  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  excellent  address  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  for 
his  work  over  the  years,  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  problems 
which  concern  this  country,  relating  to 
our  Indian  citizens. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by   the 
recommendation    of    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  this 
coimtry  needs  to  express,  through  the 
Congress,  a  new  statement  of  Indian  pol- 
icy.   I  have  had  the  same  feeUng  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  had; 
that  Is,  that  the  coimtry  has  never  been 
quite  sure  of  what  our  policy  should  be 
with  regard  to  the  American  Indian  and 
that  we  have  vacillated  back  and  forth. 
We  have  never  been  quite  sure  whether 
we  wanted  to  make  the  American  Indian 
into  a  middle  class  white   man — that 
would  be  wrong,  because  pride  of  heritage 
Is  a  powerfully  motivating  factor  and  a 
man's  right  to  be  different  and  distinct 
Is  a  fundamental  right — or  whether  we 
wanted  to  keep  the  Indian  as  a  sort  of 
quaint,    curious    tourist    attraction.     I 
think  that  is  wrong,  too;  all  our  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
part.  If  they  so  desire,  of  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  culture  and  economy. 
I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  do 
adopt  and  state  a  new  national  Indian 
policy,  and  I  think  the  Congress  is  the 
proper  place  for  that  to  be  done.     I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  that  policy 
ought  to  be,  in  general,  as  is  generally 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  the  resolution  which  he  introduced, 
one  of  making  contact  between  Indians 
and  non-Indians  mutually  easy — I  am 
not  saying  required,  but  mutually  easy, 
comfortable,  rewarding,  and  worthwhile. 
I  think  to  do  that  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  talking  about  attitudes.    We 
are  also  talking  about  opportunity,  prep- 
aration, and  motivation.    But,  basically, 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  attitudes  of 
Indians  and  attitudes  of  non-Indians. 

I  think  the  basic  problem  is  that  In- 
dians are  Isolated  from  non-Indians.  I 
do  not  mean  physically  Isolated  only  In 


the  sense  that  Indians  live  on  reserva- 
tions, but  I  am  also  talking  about  Isola- 
tion, whether  they  live  next  door,  down 
the  block,  or  sit  next  to  us  in  school. 
This  isolation  is  partly  self-imposed  be- 
cause of  cumulative  disappointments.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  or  should  end  that 
isolation  by  requirement,  but  by  prepara- 
tion, motivation,  opportunity  and  change 
of  attitudes. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  says  about  the  new 
stirring  which  is  taking  place  in  this 
country,  the  innovations  in  thinking  In 
regard  to  Indians,  and  the  great  part  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  had  to  play  in  it. 

There  was  a  time,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs felt  a  little  possessive  about  their 
charges,  their  jurisdiction  but  now  they 
are  going  out  to  meet  the  people  from  the 
OEO  more  than  halfway.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  American  Indians  are  pri- 
marily, first  and  foremost,  American  citi- 
zens, different  only  in  ways  which  ought 
to  be  a  source  of  pride,  motivation,  and 
contribution  to  the  American  commu- 
nity: that  American  Indians  are  entitled 
to  all  the  services  that  this  Government 
offers. 

That  is  an  Important  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  Senator.  We  must  marshal  all  of 
the  various  programs  already  in  being 
and  bring  them  and  our  Indian  citizens 
together,  keeping  in  mind  the  peculiar 
and  particular  problems  of  American 
Indians. 

I  think  that  there  Is  a  new  stirring 
throughout  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  think  it  is 
most  timely  that  the  Senator  should 
make  this  speech  while  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  in  the  process,  with  its 
new  people,  of  formulating  a  new  pro- 
gram to  present  to  Congress  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  I  will  certainly  join, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  In  trj'ing  to 
see  that  Congress  does  do  what  he  thinks 
should  be  done — to  state  a  new  national 
Indian  policy,  and  to  embrace  the  new. 
irmovative,  and  progressive  ideas  which 
I  hope  will  be  brought  to  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other 
organizations  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  rise  to  commend  the  Senator,  and 
to  say  that  his  speech  is  very  timely,  his 
judgment  is  good,  and  his  interest  is  well 
founded,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  his  more  than 
generous  comments  about  what  I  have 
tried  to  say  here  this  afternoon. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  delivered  a 
very  memorable  address  on  the  whole 
problem  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  we  faced  In  that  field  some 
months  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Though  I  was  not  present  the  day  he 
spoke.  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  his 
speech,  and  believe  that  it  was  a  land- 
mark speech  in  the  field. 

I  did  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  a  televi- 
sion interview  some  time  after  that,  and 
was  very  much  impressed  with  not  only 
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his  frraap  of  the  problem  whirh  facrs  us 
In  thlfl  are*,  but  with  the  depth  of  con- 
cern and  dedica'.ion  he  expressed 

I  thank  the  .Senator  for  hLs  comments 
here  today  and  for  his  long  monai5  of 
leadership  and  the  attention  he  has 
brou>{ht  to  this  problem 

Mr  HARRIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
Will  the  Senator  yield  further'' 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  am  happy  to 
yield 

Mr  HARRIS  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ktor's  comments  about  me 

The  Senator  from  5V)uth  Dakota  has 
reservatloris  In  his  State  We  do  not 
have  them  In  Oklahoma  I  think  that 
In  many  *ays.  historically  that  fact 
turned  out  to  be  very  fortunate  for  us. 
because  we  do  not  have  the  physical 
separation — though,  of  course  that  Is 
»  matter  for  the  people  themselves  to 
determine  and  does  not  enter  Into  our 
discussion  at  all 

But  I  wish  t<-i  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion atKjut  n(T- reservation  Indian:;  I 
think  we  sometimes  tend  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  when  a  person  leaves  Okla- 
homa, or  leaves  the  South  Dakota  r-ser- 
vatlon.  and  i?oes  to.  let  us  say.  Chi:ago 
or  Los  AnKPles.  Into  an  urban  ^Itua'lon. 
he.  of  course,  has  problems  m  coiine^  tion 
with  the  matter  of  urbanization,  bit  It 
aeems  to  me  that  he  has  special  p'-ob- 
lems  :f  he  is  an  .\nierlcan  Indian  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me  that  perhaps.  \x\  the  propcised  new 
policy  toward  American  Indians,  we 
ought  to  have  some  special  attention 
paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
the  Indian  wh.^  has  moved  Into  an  urban, 
off- reservation  situation  for  the  ftrsi 
time,  and  who  may  need  guidance. 
advice,  and  suggestions  as  to  where  to 
find  tl^.e  necessary  services  for  obtaining 
Jobs,  training  housing,  and  health  and 
other  services 

Mr  McOOVERN  I  think  uncues- 
tlonably  the  Senators  point  Is  well 
taken  There  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
there  is  a  difficult  transition  period  for 
any  person  who  changes  his  surround- 
ings and  moves  into  a  new  area,  par- 
ticularly In  moving  from  a  rural  or 
sparsely  populated  area  Into  a  large 
urban  area  There  are  psychological 
economic,  and  social  problems  that 
would  face  us  all  in  a  situation  of  that 
kind 

I  think  It  is  especially  true  with  the 
Indian  who  comes  into  that  new  situa- 
tion with  half  the  education,  on  the 
average,  of  the  white  citizen,  who  comes 
from  a  background  of  bad  housing,  bad 
sanitation,  bad  health,  bad  educa:lon, 
lack  of  training  of  all  kinds,  lace  of 
schools,  and  lack  of  Job  experience  So 
that  individual,  who  by  reason  of  great 
courage  or  for  various  other  reasons  Is 
brought  Into  a  new  envlrorunent  In  one 
of  the  cities  of  our  country,  desperutely 
needs  the  .special  attention  and  sp-clal 
encouragement  that  could  be  (flven.  In 
some  cases,  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  It  might  be  that  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  would  be  another 
agency  whose  efforts  could  be  brought 
Into  play 

Somewhere,  there  has  to  be  a  ccKrdl- 
nator  I  think  the  logical  focus  for  ;uch 
efforts  Ls  the  Indian  Bureau      They  can 


get  valuable  assl.siance  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  and  private 
organizations,  but  the  basic  responsi- 
bility as  I  see  If,  still  rests  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs,  which  deals 
with  the  Indian  on  the  reservation,  or 
"■he  Indian  living,  as  he  does,  in  non- 
reservation  status  ;n  Oklahoma,  or  the 
transposed  Indian  citizen  In  the  *?reat 
cities  of  this  country, 

Mr  HARRIS  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  comment  on  a  rather  dis- 
concerting situation  I  have  found  which 
I  think  indlcate.s  a  regressive  kind  of 
philosophy  that  many  of  us  non- Indians 
.seem  to  hold  about  Indians  That  Ls  the 
idea  that  there  are  some  kind  of  pei-uUar 
rharacterlstlcj*  of  Indla:is  which  make 
•hem  particularly  able  to  do  handicrafts 

I  have  often  Ulked  with  people  about 
the  need  for  greater  job  opportunities, 
and  so  forth,  for  Indians;  and  almost 
invariably,  a  very  well-intentioned  per- 
son will  say.  •'Well,  why  don't  we  try  to 
get  some  beadwork  or  tourist  ty;x!  craft- 
work  for  our  Indians,  who  are  very  good 
with  their  i.  inds  '  " 

I  mlifht  say  that  not  only  are  such 
comments  made  by  untrained  people,  but 
I  read  the  other  day  a  quotation  about 
Indians  from  a  Bureau  uf  Indian  Affairs 
official,  who  said 

lodlmna  *r*  purtlcularly  gi.xxl  in  Ir-dustrles 
which  require  manuiil  wiTk,  because  they 
*re  patient  and  they  have  manual  dexterity 
and  good   baiKl-e]re  ccK>rdlQation 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  that  state- 
ment was  meant  to  t>e  helpful.  It  really 
Is  harmful  to  say  that  Indians  are  differ- 
ent from  other  people  That  Indians 
could  Just  as  well  be  law>'ers.  doctors — 
tuid  some  are — business  people,  electron- 
ics workers,  or  whatever  It  might  be.  Is. 
It  seems  to  me.  the  kind  of  philosophy  we 
ought  to  foster 

Mr,  McOOVERN  I  think  the  Sena 
tor's  point  Is  extremely  well  taken  We 
are  Inclined  to  build  up  stereotypes  about 
worker  groups,  Just  as  we  do  about  people 
of  other  countries  and  other  racial  and 
et.hnlc  groupings  Perhaps  the  farther 
away  we  are  from  the  group  Involved,  the 
more  distorted  our  vision  and  our  imagi- 
nation tend  to  be 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
Indians  have  the  same  capacities  as  non- 
Indlarvs  In  terms  of  their  Innate  abilities 
tj  become  professional  citizens — to  be- 
come teachers.  lawyers,  and  doctors — not 
that  those  are  emy  higher  callings  than 
those  of  people  who  engage  in  man- 
ual labor  But  there  Is  no  reason  to  con- 
sign any  group  in  this  country  to  one 
particular  profession  or  occupational 
level  Indians.  In  some  cases,  have 
aclileved  great  professional  or  artistic  at- 
tainment In  various  fields  of  e:.dea\or, 
and  they  ought  to  be  regarded  both  In 
terms  of  our  attitudes  and  In  terms  of 
public  programs  in  the  same  way  that  we 
treat  other  citizen.-. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  permit 
me  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the  con- 
current re.soluUon  he  has  submitted'' 

Mr  Mc-OOVERN      Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from  Okla 
homa  as  a  cosponsor     I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  added  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wlthou: 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  MrQOVERN  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  his  very  help- 
ful remark.s 

Mr  HARRIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota 
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PROPOSED  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  o:; 
the  same  general  subject  as  has  Just  bee:. 
discussed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  The  bill  Is  introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  f>out'r. 
Dakota  'Mr  McOovirnI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tMr,  Nelson],  and  thr 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  aRtTENiNCl  to 
provide  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Indian  Affairs 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  t.i 
the  fact  that  In  Oklahoma,  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Acting  Oovemor.  this  we<:-; 
Is  Indian  Achievement  Week.  siKin.sort-d 
by  an  organization  known  as  Oklaho- 
mans  for  Indian  Opportunity  The  we. ;-: 
will  close  at  noon  on  Saturday  with  i 
luncheon  at  Norman.  Okla  .  at  which  tl.e 
principal  speaker  will  be  the  Secretarj- 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Hon 
John  Gardner 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  pro- 
vide grants  of  no  less  than  $1,500,  which 
would  be  made  available  to  assLst  each 
eligible  State  to  bring  together,  prior  • 
the  White  House  Conference.  Interesttd 
citizens  to  dl.scass  local  and  State  prob- 
lems and  to  make  recommendations  for 
appropriate  action  to  be  taken  at  loc.,; 
State,  and  Federal  levels  The  total  sut. 
called  for  In  the  bill  Is  $100,000 

States  eligible  for  the  planning  gra:.: 
would  be  those  with  a  meaningful  Indla;^. 
population,  according  to  the  latest  f^'- 
ure.s  certified  by  the  US  Bureau  of  ;-.f 
Census,  whether  or  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral administration 

If  a  State  undertakes  to  accept  and 
use  the  sums  made  available  to  It.  which 
will  be  paid  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Governor  o: 
other  designated  State  official,  that  State 
must  report  the  findings  and  recommrn- 
datlons  of  Its  State  conference  for  u.'>e 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
dian Affairs, 

I  hope  that  such  State  conferences  w:!'. 
help  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  w.  1'.- 
reasoned.  clearcut  White  House  Con- 
ference before  June  30.  1968,  The  Stat< 
and  National  conferences  would  not  onl.v 
serve  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  pr  b- 
lems  of  Indians  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion. Job  training.  Job  opportunity,  tco- 
nomlc  development,  and  health,  but 
would  aLso  afford  opportunities  for  In- 
dians of  varying  l>acltgrounds  and  tribes 
and  Interested  non-Indians  to  search 
for  answers  which  would  be  mutually 
beneficial 

An  official  report  of  the  US.  Ser..ite 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
recently  pointed  out  that  American  In- 
dians still  "remain  at  the  bottom  of  trie 
economic  ladder,  have  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment,  live  In  the  tworc-t 
h>uslng.  and  suffer  chronic  pover'v 
Uninvited,  unprepared,  partly  unwilling. 


the  average  American  Indian  has  very 
I;itle  opportunity  today  to  become  a  con- 
tibuting  member  of  the  total  com- 
::;,inity. 

Although  the  American  Indian  is  a 
f,;:!-f]edged  American  citizen,  and  half 
his  number  live  In  metropolitan  areas,  he 
i>  still  Isolated  from  non-Indians. 

I  invite  others  of  Senators  to  Join  with 
n;e  in  cosponsorshlp  of  this  measure 
wiAcii  is  designed  as  a  step  toward  help- 
ing to  draw  American  Indians  more  fully 
l;:to  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy  and  culture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at 
t::e  desk  through  the  end  of  business  on 
Monday.  October  17.  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
•a:;;  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ftrred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
u.Il  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
t;.e  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Tlie  bill  (S  3910)  to  provide  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, iJitroduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for  him- 
.M  Ii  and  other  Senators',  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


TOBACCO 


Nfr   TYDINGS.     Although  repeatedly 
e  ;xiusing  the  promulgation  of  policies 

to  recaln  and  expand  foreign  tobacco 
n.arkets,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
d:;  tfie  other  hand  continues  to  deny  the 
,v;>erccnt  export  subsidy  payment  for 
.Maryland  tobacco. 

In  June  of  this  year  Agriculture  offi- 
cials emphasized  that  the  United  States 
has  not  shared  in  recent  increases  In 
world  trade  In  tobacco.  The  US.  share 
in  free-world  trade  In  tobacco  has  de- 
lin.ed  to  26  percent  in  1965  from  35  per- 
c  :  t  during  the  years  1955  through  1959. 
F^.-ures  are  available  for  Maryland  to- 
bacco exports  from  January  to  Augtist  of 
this  year  indicating  a  total  volimie  of 
$4  93  million,  as  against  $7,93  million  In 
1965  If  this  downward  trend  continues 
the  loss  could  well  reach  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars.  When  one  realizes  to- 
bacco Is  the  only  cash  crop  for  the  five 
southern  Maryland  counties,  several  of 
which  have  been  classified  as  depressed 
.irnas  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Kc  .nomlc  Development  Administration, 
the  full  Impact  and  seriousness  of  this 
drann  of  export  Income  begins  to  come 
into  proper  focus  To  make  the  situation 
even  worse,  nearly  18  million  pounds 
worth  approximately  $14  million,  is  being 
held  awaiting  shipment  in  the  hope  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  grant 
the  export  subsidy  to  Maryland  tobacco. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  publicly  stated  that  their  program 
of  export  paynnents  was  initiated  because 
"the  United  States  has  not  shared  in  re- 
cent Increases  in  world  tobacco  trade," 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  Depart- 
n-en,ts  position  preventing  the  subsidy 
for  Maryland 

r>ed  for  many  years  by  the  Swiss  as 
"ht  principal  ingredient  in  their  ciga- 
ntt.-;  Maryland  tobacco  has  been  galn- 
m.),:  acceptance  in  other  foreign  markets 
such  as  Netherlands.  Belgium.  West 
Germany.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  others. 


A  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Portugese  to- 
bacco company  has  been  made  available 
to  me  Indicating  a  drastic  cutback,  and 
evidence  is  expected  from  sources  In 
Switzerland.  Since  Switzerland  buys 
close  to  70  percent  of  Maryland  tobacco, 
and  there  has  thus  far  been  a  decline  of 
42  percent  for  this  year  in  Swiss  pur- 
chases, it  is  immediately  evident  that  the 
loss  of  the  tobacco  subsidy  for  Maryland 
will  effectively  gut  the  foreign  market. 
lower  the  UJ3.  share  in  world  tobacco 
trade,  and  result  in  severely  depressed 
economy  for  all  of  the  five  southern 
Maryland  coimties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  rea- 
son for  denying  the  export  subsidy  for 
Maryland  tobacco  does  not  cite  stat- 
utory language,  rules,  regulations,  or 
precedent  to  support  their  decision.  In 
addition,  at  a  recent  meeting  between 
the  Maryland  delegation  and  Mr.  Horace 
Godfrey,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  Department  officials  possess 
the  authority  to  grant  Maryland  tobacco 
an  export  subsidy. 

Title  15,  United  States  Code,  section 
714(f)  "Export  or  cause  to  be  exported, 
or  aid  in  the  development  of  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities" 
appears  to  be  a  clear  mandate  of  Agricul- 
ture's responsibility,  and  is  'certainly  not 
consistent  with  their  position  of  denial 
of  the  export  subsidy  to  Maryland  to- 
bacco, and  to  confuse  this  with  other 
portions  of  section  714c,  "Specific  powers 
of  coriwration,"  or  to  find  against  a  sub- 
sidy for  export  of  Maryland  tobacco  on 
the  basis  of  other  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, is  to  nullify  the  responsibilities 
so  ably  defined  in  section  714(f). 


UJS.-OWNED  VACANT   LOT  BARRED 
AS  PLAYING  FIELD 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  an  article  by  William  Rasp- 
berry in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
reports  that  the  Capitol  Police  have  for- 
bidden a  group  of  children  from  St. 
Peter's  Church  from  using  a  church  lot 
for  a  football  field.  I  have  looked  into 
the  situation  and  learned  the  following. 

The  lot  in  question  Is  located  at  First 
and  C  Streets  SE.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment acquired  the  land  under  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1961 
(74  Stat.  513)  for  the  proposed  Madison 
Memorial  Library,  an  annex  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Under  the  act.  it 
became  part  of  the  UJS.  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  police  and  the  Ofllce  of  the  Capitol 
Architect  have  defended  their  action  on 
groimds  that  there  Is  a  law  against  play- 
ing on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  The  law 
In  question  \»  codified  as  section  214  of 
title  40  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
in  fact  It  does  not  establish  a  total  ban 
against  the  use  of  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Rather  it  provides: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Capitol  po- 
lice to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  Capitol 
Oround*  and  terrace*  from  being  u«ed  a« 
playgrounds  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  may  be 
necesMury  to  protect  the  pubUc  property, 
turf  and  graa  from  destruction  or  lnj\u7. 

The  key  words  are  "so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  property, 
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turf  and  grass  from  destruction  or 
injury."  Mr.  Raspberry's  article  states: 
Philip  Roof,  executive  assistant  to  Capitol 
Architect  J,  George  Stewart,  said  there  has 
been  no  partlcu]ar  problem  with  youngsters 
damaging  the  grounds.  There  la  nothing, 
really,  to  damage. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Roof  has  been  cor- 
rectly quoted,  I  believe  that  the  law  Is 
clear  and  that  the  children  should  be 
permitted  to  use  the  grounds. 

Vacant  fields  are  not  easy  to  find  in 
Washington.  D.C.  When  one  is  available, 
it  should  not  be  removed  from  use  be- 
cause of  the  whim  of  some  public  official. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.-OwNBD  Vacaj^  Lot  Bassxd  ab  Pi^ntia 

PlEU) 

(By  William  Raspberry) 
St,  Peter's  Angels  haven't  exactly  been  told 
where  to  go.  but  they've  been  ordered  to  get 
the  devil  out  of  their  former  football  para- 
dise at  1st  and  C  Streets  se. 

The  Angels  (top  weight:  130  pounds)  and 
a  second  St.  Peter's  team  of  100-pounders 
had  used  the  two-block  lot  for  about  five 
weeks.  Police  evicted  them  last  Thursday. 
The  lot  Is  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
and  there  Is  a  law  against  playing  on  the 
Capitol  grounds.  So  now  the  lot — almoet  a 
park,  really— Just  sits  there,  protected  by 
battered  signs  that  say  "U.S.  Property  No 
Trespassing." 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do  now  " 
said  the  Rev.  Patrick  Durkln.  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  "We're  sort  of  hung.  WeTe 
trying  to  find  out  If  maybe  we  can  provide 
transportation  for  the  kids  to  Turkey  Thicket 
Park,  at  10th  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue 
ne.  The  next  closest  vacant  lot  Is  In  Ana- 
costla." 

The  Capitol  Hill  lot  once  contained  some 
of  the  area's  most  attractive  row  houses. 
They  were  torn  down  three  years  ago  when 
the  Government  acquired  the  site  for  the 
proposed  Madison  Memorial  Library,  an  an- 
nex to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Indications  are  that  It  will  be  at  least  a 
year  or  two  before  construction  begins.  In 
the  meantime,  the  huge  lot.  a  rarity  in  this 
crowded  city,  apparenUy  will  Just  sit  there, 
Philip  Roof,  executive  assistant  to  Capitol 
Architect  J.  George  Stewart,  said  there  has 
been  no  particular  problem  with  youngsters 
damaging  the  grounds.  There  is  nothing, 
really,  to  damage. 

'There's  a  law  against  Using  the  Capitol 
grounds  as  a  playground,"  he  said.  "The 
minute  we  acquired  the  lot  for  the  library,  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Capitol  grounds." 

Principal  objection  to  lise  of  the  lot  as  a 
play  area,  he  said.  Is  legal.  "For  example. " 
he  said.  "If  a  child  Is  hurt  there  while  he's 
playing,  the  Government  could  be  sued  under 
the  Federal  Torts  Claim  Act." 

Roof  also  noted  that  the  Government  "has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  to  seed  that  ground" 
The  lot  Is  fairly  attractive,  even  If  the 
grass  has  only  a  slight  ascendancy  over  the 
weeds.  The  shrubbery  that  once  graced  the 
rowhouse  lawns  give  It  the  appearance  of  a 
pmrk. 

But  It  Is  a  park  that  no  one  uses,  nor  Is 
there  any  encouragement  to  those  who 
would.  There  are  no  benches,  fountains, 
walkways  or  other  enticements.  And.  too, 
there  are  those  "No  Trespassing"  signs. 

According  to  Father  Durkln,  the  lot's 
major  use  Is  as  a  two-block  restroom  for 
dogs.  "Nearly  everybody  on  Capitol  Hill 
walks  his  dog  there."  he  said. 

Toung  adults  of  the  area  have  occasional 
pick-up    Softball    games    there    on    weekend 
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aTtamooQs,  although  that.  too.  U  forblddsn 
and  preauroably  will  t>e  enforced  now 

Pother  Durkln  said  Dolloe  IndlcaUd  there 


Somehow  news  of  this  hemisphere  and 
our  closest  neighbors  is  too  often  lost  in 


neatly     and 
anywhere. 


trimly     with     no     bulges 
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people  In   over   1.000  villages.    And   13 
million  children  are  nourished  by  a  dally 

hnt      Innfh        u.'hn<»      onnfJ-ioT-      10      mtllln-n 


The  idealism  of  the  Peace  Corps  set 
the  tone.    There  have  been  7,500  volun- 


America  in  the  past  few  years.    I  wish 
him  every  success  in  a  dlfQcult  post. 


efforts  Ls  the  Indian  BureaM 


They  can     concurrent  res-v'utlr^n 


Uninvited,  unprepared,  partly  unwilling.    ■     Gt^rmany.  Spain.  Portugal,  and  others. 


Aiic  B.cjr  wuiua  »r«    8o  lar  as  may  oe 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  property, 


Young  adulta  of  the  area  hare  occaBlonal 
pick-up   Softball    games    there   on    weekend 
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artamooxu,  although  that,  too.  la  forbiddaa 
ftnd  presumably  wUl  be  enforced  now 

Father  Dxurkln  said  poUoe  Indicated  there 
IxaT*  b«en  oomplalnta  from  reatdenta  aboui 
founcatera  playtnc  there.  But  be  haa  been 
unable  to  find  %nj  of  the  oosaplalnanu. 

"In  fact.  r«aldenta  of  tbe  Coronet  Apart- 
ment House  and  others  are  circulating  a 
petition  trying  to  get  pcrmlsalon  to  use  the 
lot  (or  recreation,"  he  said. 

Othera  are  seeking  help  from  high  placee. 
Including  members  of  Coogreaa  and  the  Vice 
Prealdent's  Office. 

According  to  Father  Durkln,  St.  Peters 
two  team* — some  40  youngsters  aged  11  t<J 
1ft— are  the  only  tackle  footb€ai  teams  for 
tbat  age  group  between  1st  and  19th  Streets 
■•..  from  Eaat  Capitol  Street  to  the  Ana- 
oosta  Rlrer 

"It  U  becauae  of  tlila  that  the  OathoUc 
Youth  Organisation  permitted  ua  to  take  in 
non-Catholic  boys."  be  noted. 

Capitol  Architect  Stewart  saXd  eomeone 
waa  In  his  oflce  last  week  to  ask  permisaloo 
to  uae  the  lot  as  aa  play  area.  He  hinted 
that  he  waa  mlSed  because  "they  ha<l  been 
uaing  the  lot  already  and  only  came  to  aak 
parmiaaion  after  they  were  chiaed  off  by  the 
police  " 

But  he  said  he  couldn't  have  granted  per- 
mlSBion  anyway.  "I  haven't  any  authority 
to  bypaaa  the  Uw,*  be  said.  "The  only  way 
parmlsalon  could  be  given  la  through  an  act 
of  OoQgreaa." 

Waiting  for  an  a«t  at  Congreaa.  paxtic- 
ulacly  where  District  problems  are  con- 
oamad.  la  not  the  city's  most  rewarding 
p*a«1me. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ttdings  In  the  chair) .  What  La  th3  wUl 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  8U«- 
gect  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglalatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresldeuC.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  today's  newspapers  and  TV  news 
■bows  wn  filled  with  rerwrts  about  Viet- 
nam. They  also  were  yesterday.  They 
will  be  a«&ln  tomorrow. 

In  fact,  during  any  period  uf  a  few- 
weeks  we  can  read  or  see  thousanis  of 
stories  and  programs  about  Vietnam. 
about  De  Oaulle.  China.  NATO,  th?  8-3- 
▼lets,  about  rvew  natloiu  created  In 
emerging  Africa. 

Just  Ui  the  last  few  days  the  headlines 
have  been  dominated  by  stories  on  the 
forthcoming  Manila  conference  and 
President  Johnson's  intended  visit  to  six 
Asian  nations. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  still  another 
International  area,  the  oontlnuifi^  prob- 
lem of  better  E^t-West  relation;;  waa 
given  major  attention  In  a  Presldmtlal 
address  to  editorial  writers 

This  Is  all  very  well.  Since  we  In  the 
Urtited  States  do  have  a  great  concern 
with  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  we  must 
keep  Informed  and  abreast  of  change 

But  some  of  the  most  Important  c  lan^e 
and  progress  has  been  made  In  ai.  area 
about  which  we  read  and  hear  all  too 
ttUle— Latin  America. 


Somehow  news  of  this  hemisphere  and 
our  closest  neighbors  15  too  often  lost  In 
the  back  pages  of  the  press,  or  dropped 
from  prLnt  altogether 

Tlie  reas«j(i  Is  certainly  not  for  lack  of 
competent  reporters  There  are  many 
fine  US  correspondents  who  live  or 
travel  there,  and  who  send  back  frecjuent. 
detailed  dispatches. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  I 
believe  It  Is  a  reflection  on  our  own  In- 
terests In  the  UiUted  States  that  we  do 
not  give  enough  emphasis  to  Latin 
America 

For  there  Ls  big  news  In  the  nations 
to  the  south — news  that  should  be  im- 
portant to  us.  Por  It  Is  the  stuff  of  which 
futures  are  woven. 

My  point  l.s,  and  U  Ls  one  \*hlch  I  ha'»e 
made-— Indeed  have  felt  forced  to  make — 
many  times  In  pa^st  years 

Given  the  enormous  drain  on  our  na- 
tlorml  attention  span,  we  may  again 
today  fall  back  Into  a  bad  habit  that  cost 
u-s  dearly  In  the  past — the  habit  of  pay- 
ing scant  attention  t«  Latin  America  and 
Its  problem.s — the  habit  of  taking  Latin 
America  for  granted 

Most  of  us  can  easily  recall  the  stiff 
price  we  paid  for  past  neglect  of  the 
hemisphere  There  Is  no  excuse  for  re- 
peating our  mistakes — and  I  am  quite 
hopeful  that  we  will  not. 

But  we  most  be  vigilant. 

There  is  no  Latin  American  problem 
more  potentially  dangerous  than  the 
problem  of  not  really  understanding 
Latin  America,  of  paying  Up  service  to 
Latin  .\merlca  wldle  we  let  our  attention 
drift  off  to  seemingly  more  urgent  flash- 
polnt.s  of  the  world 

It  might  be  well  then  to  turn  south- 
ward, even  for  a  brief  time,  and  take 
note  of  some  new  and  quite  Important 
developments 

Someone  once  said  "The  more  things 
change  the  more  they  remain  the  same  ' 

He  must  have  taken  a  trip  to  Latin 
America. 

Por  If  ever  there  was  a  place  that 
has  been  tossed  and  churned  by  tumul- 
tous change  It  was — and  Ls — Latin 
America 

Yet.  when  we  take  a  lose  look  It  Is 
often  to  discover  that  things  appear  to 
be  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  last 
week,  or  last  year  or  maybe  even  a  cen- 
tury ago 

Such  a  phenomenon  has  caused  many 
to  suffer  from  a  .special  .sort  of  myopia — 
the  net  cliche  image  of  Latin  America, 
the  nonthinking  packaged  Idea  of  how 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  people  In  23  coun- 
tries live  their  lives. 

According  to  this  plpedream,  the  Latin 
American  people  are  all  "pretty  much  the 
same  "  and  as  for  the  countries,  "there 
Is  not  much  difference  between  them." 
and  besides,  "they  all  speak  the  same 
language  sinyway  '  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Latin  Americans  speak  three  major 
languages  and  coimtless  Indian  lan- 
guages and  dialects 

With  these  unfacts  firmly  In  hand,  It 
Is  simple  to  ride  off  In  all  directions,  and 
do  everything  wrong. 

As  for  Instance,  sewing  a  legislative 
suit  of  clothes,  so  to  spieak,  and  expect- 
Lng  It  to  fit  each  and  every  Latin  nation 


neatly  and  trimly  with  no  bulges 
anywhere. 

We  can  no  more  lump  together  the 
highly  Individualistic  and  proud  nations 
of  the  lands  to  our  south  than  we  can 
lump  together  the  completely  separate 
personalities  of  the  human  beings  who 
make  up  a  family. 

It  was  Bolivar  who  reminded  us  that 
Latin  Americans  are  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  species. 

Or  as  an  Argentine  author  put  It. 
"We — Latin  Americans — behave  as  If 
each  one  of  us  were  unique  and  as  If  he 
were  alone." 

There  must  be  Individual  decisions  on 
our  part  about  the  Latin  nations.  There 
must  be  individual  care  and  attention 
given  to  their  highly  diverse  problems. 

We  might  now  examine  a  few  of  the 
realities  of  Latin  America  In  1986. 

No.  1:  The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a 
continuing  and  growing  success.  It  haa 
worked  It  has  helped  many  coimtries 
and  millions  of  people.  It  has  stimulated 
economic  growth  and  social  development. 

Is  It  an  unqualified  success?  Of  course 
not. 

Pour  years  ago,  when  the  Alliance  was 
Just  getting  underway,  and  when,  in  the 
zest  of  the  moment,  it  was  overly  praised, 
I  made  this  comment  In  a  Senate  speech: 

T^oee  who  see  the  Alliance  for  Progres« 
as  a  putented  "ready-to-work-ln-30  aeconds" 
headache  cure  can  look  elsewhere  for  a 
miracle  drug.  It  will  not  cure  the  patient  in 
Latin  America  overnight  or  In  a  week — or 
even  In  a  year.  He  needs  plenty  of  attention, 
coiielderable  surgery,  a  long  period  of  con- 
valeecenre  and.  moet  Importantly,  the  fi.TE 
wUl  to  help  himself  get  better." 

The  Alliance  Is  a  man-made  institu- 
tion dealing  with  problems  as  towering 
as  the  Andes.  It  is  a  surprise  that  the 
program  has  made  such  lengthy  strides. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  called 
for  a  yearly  per  capita  economic  growth 
rate  of  2  5  percent.  By  comparison  be- 
tween 1953  and  1961  the  Latin  American 
average  gain  In  per  capita  product  was 
13  percent 

By  1864.  the  Latin  American  average 
In  this  growth  bracket  was  2.3  percent 
and  In  1965,  It  was  more  than  2  5  per- 
cent. 

Gains  were  uneven  Argentina's  per 
capita  product  Jumped  more  than  5  per- 
cent last  year,  and  Brazil  recovered  well 
after  2  years  of  stagnation.  Mexlcc, 
Peru,  Venezuela.  Chile.  EH  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua 
rf'ached  or  surpassed  the  Alliance's  2.5- 
percent  growth  goal.  Bolivia  and  Pana- 
ma made  some  gains.  Colombia,  Costs 
Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay  did  no: 
reach  the  2  5-percent  goal. 

The  combined  gross  national  product 
for  Latin  countries  grew  to  5.5  percent 
In  1964,  ranging  from  10.3-percent  gaLn 
for  El  Salvador  and  a  10-percent  Ln- 
crease  In  Uruguay  and  a  loss  of  15  per- 
cent In  Panama. 

The  U.S.  $3.5  billion  contribution  In 
this  first  half  of  the  Alliance's  10-yea: 
program  has  Elided  In  the  construction  of 
more  than  300,000  homes,  helped  build 
23,000  classrooms,  and  helped  print  more 
than  10  million  textbooks. 

Pure  water  has  been  supplied  through 
new   systems   to   more   than    15   mlllior. 


people  In  over  1.000  villages.  And  13 
million  children  are  nourished  by  a  dally 
hot  lunch,  while  another  12  million 
adults  share  In  food  shipment  plans. 

Tax  reform  and  practical  plans  to 
answer  the  Latin  American  poor  man's 
cr>'  for  land  were  parts  of  the  Alliance. 
The  5-year  results  are  heartening. 

Fourteen  Alliance  nations  have  Insti- 
tuted reforms  In  their  tax  systems. 
Some  are  quite  drastic,  by  Latin  stand- 
ards. In  closing  loopholes  and  cracking 
down  on  tax  evaders.  Overall  collec- 
tions are  up  4  percent  and  In  some  coun- 
tries by  30  percent.  BrazU  and  Argen- 
tine reforms  and  Improvements  are  ex- 
pected to  build  tax  collections  by  $200 
million  in  each  country  this  year  alone. 

Said  one  observer: 
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Before  the  Alliance  many  of  the  tax  pol- 
iclps  of  Latin  America  hadnt  changed  since 
Cortez'  time 

A  dozen  of  the  Alliance  members  now 
have  enacted  laws  in  the  field  of  land 
reform  and  12  have  set  up  new  land 
reform  Institutions.  In  Mexico,  Bo- 
livia, and  Venezuela,  where  sigarlan  re- 
form programs  were  underway  before 
the  Alliance  began,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  farming  class  has  bene- 
flt<xl.  Meanwhile.  Chile,  Peru,  and  El 
Salvador  are  undertaking  ambitious  land 
reform  programs. 

There  is  a  sobering  fact  to  temper 
these  optimistic  figures.  Since  the  start 
of  the  Alliance,  the  Latin  America  popu- 
lation has  Increased  by  more  than  20 
millions.  Tlius.  in  some  parts  of  the 
replon  today,  the  frantic  race  Just  to 
keep  even  is  at  best  a  tie.  We  must  bear 
in  mind.  too.  that  experts  estimate  a 
population  of  between  550  million  and 
600  mlllon  In  Latin  America  by  the  end 
of  the  century. 

There  Is  another  important  consldera- 
Uon  to  remember  when  we  speak  of  the 
Alliance  It  takes  more  than  graph 
paper  and  statistical  tables  to  evaluate 
Its  gains.  The  Alliance  Is  a  spirit  of 
commitment  and  concern  on  the  part  of 
neighbors. 

It  was  reflected  In  the  affectionate  re- 
ception given  President  Johnson  on  his 
\1sit  to  Mexico.  The  millions  who  ap- 
plauded him  were  cheering  his  sense  of 
concern  with  Latin  America,  and  his 
continuation  of  the  program  brought  to 
life  by  President  Kermedy. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  President 
Johnson's  call  last  April  for  a  hemi- 
spheric stimmlt  meeting  "to  examine  our 
common  problems  and  to  give  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  increased  momentum" 
and  to  "give  necessary  Impulse  to  new 
and  additional  Initiatives." 

I  am  quite  optimistic  about  the  results 
of  the  conference,  which  Is  now  sched- 
uled for  early  next  year. 

Actually  the  Alliance  is  the  sum  total 
of  all  U.S.  cooperation  with  Latin 
America. 

On  June  18.  1962.  I  said: 

Therefore,  the  task  falls  to  all  of  us — thoee 
!n  government,  those  In  buslnees.  thoae  who 
classify  themselves  as  private  citizens — to 
loin  forces  in  makUag  it  (the  AUlance)  suc- 
ceed. 

And  this  Is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened.   There  is  plenty  of  credit  to  go 

around. 
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The  idealism  of  the  Peace  Corps  set 
the  tone.  There  have  been  7,500  volun- 
teers of  the  Peace  Corps  assigned  to 
Latin  American  nations  since  1961 — 
more  than  In  any  other  region. 

Thousands  of  others  have  joined  In. 

A  University  of  North  Carolina  agri- 
cultural team  Imparts  invaluable  know- 
how  to  Peruvian  farmers;  USIA  pro- 
grams bring  news  and  knowledge  to 
millions;  Navy  Seabees  channel  new 
streams  for  rivers  dangerously  clogged 
by  falling  ash  from  a  Costa  Rlcan  vol- 
cano; the  UJ3.  Army  administers  aid  to 
the  victims  of  an  earthquake  In  EH 
Salvador. 

The  partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
which  Is  now  just  2  years  old,  have  ac- 
cented the  people-to-people  aspects  of 
the  Alliance  with  remarkable  success. 

Currently,  residents  of  30  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  working 
closely  with  31  areas  in  15  Latin  nations 
to  spur  development  through  self-help 
projects.  Last  year,  the  partners  ex- 
tended $3.5  million  worth  of  material 
and  technical  aid  to  Latin  America. 
Their  work  ranged  from  the  establish- 
ment of  17  full  4-year  scholarships  for 
students  frwn  British  Honduras  to  a 
doughnut-making  machine  for  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  school  system. 

Not  all  the  giving  was  one  way,  either. 
Venezuela  sent  Tennessee  a  $100,000  art 
collection  which  has  been  on  tour  for 
the  past  12  months,  and  which  sparked 
the  creation  of  a  Southeastern  Regional 
Arts  Council. 

In  addition,  Operation  Amlgo,  which 
was  Initiated  by  the  Miami  Herald  In  my 
State  of  Florida,  has  operated  to  provide 
financing  for  people-to-people  contacts. 
The  UJS.  busIneaB  commimlty  has 
made  an  ImjMrtant  contribution  to 
Latin  America.  It  has  demonstrated  re- 
sponsibility and  capability. 

Where  Latin  American  governments 
have  created  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
foreign  Investment,  the  economies  of 
their  countries  have  Improved  dramati- 
cally. Mexico  and  Venezuela  are  good 
examples. 

The  myths  of  Yankee  exploitation  has 
been  replaced  by  the  reality  of  effective 
U.S.  business  oooperatlcm  with  Latin 
American  governments  and  peoples. 

An  interesting  case  Is  Chile,  where 
President  Prei's  government  Is  working 
out  arrangements  with  U.S.  companies 
to  form  mixed  companies,  with  Chilean 
participation  In  the  ownership. 

President  Johnson's  guidance  of  the 
Alliance  has  been  sure-handed  and  Is  de- 
serving of  praise. 

We  should  also  acknowledge  the  role  of 
Thomas  Mann  who  nurtured  our  entire 
policy  for  Latin  America  through  some 
dim  and  dUBcult  days,  when  he  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  In- 
ter-American Affairs. 

Mann's  successor.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn, 
carried  on  the  policies  In  capable  fashion. 
He  has  since  gone  over  to  the  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  be  succeeded  by  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Lincoln  Gtordon. 
Ambassador  Oordon  is  capable,  knowl- 
edgeable and  an  advocate  of  the  policies 
which,  I  believe,  have  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  the  advances  made  In  Latin 


America  in  the  past  few  years.    I  wish 
him  every  success  in  a  dlfQcult  post. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  doomsayer  about  the 
Alliance,  and  to  belittle  social  and  eco- 
nomic gains.  It  is  easy  to  be  an  apostle 
of  gloom  about  the  whole  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. But  without  joining  the  Little  Or- 
phan Annie  optimists'  club.  I  believe  we 
should  recognize  some  of  the  consider- 
able advances  which  have  been  made,  If 
for  no  better  reason  than  to  encourage 
an  even  greater  effort  both  here  and 
there. 

That  statement  Is  no  hymn  to  smug- 
ness, nor  a  call  to  rally  round  the  status 
quo. 

There  are  enough  disappointments  to 
curb  the  overenthusiastlc. 

Por  example,  despite  overaU  gains, 
some  Latin  American  economic  charts 
would  blanche  the  face  of  any  stony-eyed 
banker. 

Poverty  still  grinds  millions  beneath 
its  heels;  illiteracy  shackles  millions 
more;  sickness,  black  despair  and  an 
early  death  are  the  only  dead-level  cer- 
tainties for  huge  masses. 

But  with  It  all  there  is  progress. 
There  is  a  common  market  working  In 
Central  America,  at  a  pace  and  with  a 
drive  undreamed  of  just  a  few  years  ago. 
It  Is  a  boom  area.  From  1960  to  1964 
trade  between  the  nations  In  that  area 
tripled,  to  $95  million.  In  the  last  2 
years,  It  has  jimiped  123  percent.  Trade 
in  manufactured  products  has  risen 
sharply,  spurring  further  Industrializa- 
tion. For  example,  private  Investment  in 
new  Industries  In  Central  America  In- 
creased 18  percent  last  year. 

In  Mexico  there  is  a  confident  govern- 
ment which  budgets  hundred.'  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  public  works,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  and  oversees  an  Incredible 
economic  expansion  In  the  nation. 

An  interesting  example  is  the  fact  that 
the  Mexican  Government  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  multimillion-dollar  micro- 
wave system  for  communication  within 
the  country  and  which,  incidentally,  will 
be  ready  In  time  to  televise  to  Central 
America  and  the  United  States  black- 
and-white  and  color  presentations  of  the 
1968  Ol3Tnpic  games  from  Mexico  City. 

In  Brazil  the  wild  maverick  of  infla- 
tion has  been  bridled,  for  the  time  being, 
at  least. 

In  Colombia  a  bloody  years'  old  ter- 
rorism has  been  effectively  smashed,  and 
the  niunber  of  Individual  terrorists  re- 
duced by  government  action  from  2,270 
to  about  100. 

In  Venezuela  there  is  a  continuity  of 
democratic  government,  despite  the  all- 
out  assaults  of  Communist  killer  teams 
on  a  free  government  and  Its  leaders. 

Or  let  us  measure  this  progress  in  an- 
other way. 

Not  long  ago.  President  Leonl  of  Vene- 
zuela said  he  was  "absolutely  sure  there 
will  not  be  a  coup  d'etat"  in  his  coimtry. 
He  added: 

They  are  things  of  the  paet  in  Venezuela. 

An  extraordinary  statement?  Well 
possibly  not  for  the  United  States  or 
Switzerland.  But  his  remarks  pertain  to 
a  country  which  10  years  ago  was  writh- 
ing imder  a  dictator's  heel,  which  later 
had  to  fight  off  Castro  terrorists,  and 
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which  now  has  been  able — for  the  first 
time  in  ita  hisbcM7 — to  pass  on  freely  aiid 
peacefully  the  authority  of  government 
from  one  popiilarly  elected  president  to 
another. 

That  leads  us  to  another  hard  fact  of 
Latin  America  today 

Castroism  Is  utttrly  demolished  as  an 
effective  symbol  of  leaderslUy,  chaiijje, 
or  even  false  hope  everywhere  In  Latin 
America,  except  within  his  own  captive 
Cuba 

The  Castro- triggered  terrorism  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru  has  been 
blunted  by  the  actions  of  free  govern - 
ments  azid  is  complett>ly  discredited  In 
the  eyes  of  the  pe«.>ple  The  Havana  Trt- 
Contlnental  CDnference  proved  to  be  a 
boomerajig 

Five  yeaxs  ago.  Castro  was  In  full 
power  and  his  aoed  was  to  export"  Cas- 
troL<4m  all  over  the  hemisphere  He  de- 
clared civil  war  for  some  Latin  nations 
His  forces  actually  lnvad«d  others  He 
trained  thousands  of  guerrillas,  prop- 
agandists, terrorists.  and  political 
agitators  to  infiltrate  the  heimsphere. 

He  was  a  hj-pnotlc  orator,  full  of  an 
overwhelming  mystique. 

But  It  did  not  work 

His  plan  was  to  be  a  Bolivar  in  reverse. 
to  liberate  Soviet  or  Peking  style  people 
who  already  were  free 

And  In  the  hurly-burly  of  Lathi 
America  5  or  6  years  ago,  amidst  de«i'air 
and  pressures  for  radical  change.  It 
looked  as  though  he  might  have  a  gtod 
bet. 

Without  dwelling  on  Castro  In  Cuba — 
which  Is  a  separate  subject — It  Is  sufQ- 
clent  to  say  that  the  shrliJtlng  Castro 
who  lo«t  out  1::  the  hemisphere  has  a 
mirror  Image  back  Ln  Havana- 
It  Is  not  the  way  It  used  to  be  In  his 
p«lmy  days 

A  lot  of  his  old  team  Is  gone  Some 
of  them,  no  one  is  quite  siire  where 
Practically  none  of  them  have  been 
traded  up  Mostly  they  have  been 
waived  out  of  the  league 

And  there  broods  the  maximum  leader, 
in  his  rationed,  dimmed,  patched  up. 
creaking  Cuba 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  cardnal 
facts  of  Latin  .America  In  1966  I:  is 
this.  Latin  America  is  now  underitr  mg 
the  moRt  positive  democratic  movement 
in  Its  history 

A  Caracas  professor  recently  UjII  a 
TJ3.  visitor 

Tb«  Venezuela.T  people  are  making  Kreat 
•trld«8  iJT&lnat  UHtera.-y  Ty.ey  have  -'.t  It 
In  hair  Havlnit  done  so  uie  people  are 
ebooBing  democnicy  a«  their  w»j  of  lire 

He  did  not  have  to  be  reminded  oX 
another  fact  which  Mexico  has  amply 
demonstrated  Political  stability  Is  the 
strongest  foundation  on  which  to  build 
modem  Liatln  .\mfrica 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  swing 
to  political  freedom  One  Is  the  spread 
of  literacy  and  education 

One  brockd  estimate  is  that  Ijitin 
Amerle&n  budgets  for  education  have 
risen  25  percent  In  4  years,  reducing 
Illiteracy  overall  In  the  hemlaphere  by 
7  percent  dunng  that  time 

A  Moond  re«json  Ls  the  explosion  In 
meM  oommunlcatioru.  More  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  published  than  ever 


belorf  the  inexpensive  transistor  radio 
LS  everywhere,  mH  just  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  city  rlcli  and  middle  class,  but — 
-slgrufloantiy — lUso  listened  to  by  the 
barrlada  dweller,  the  often  Illiterate 
altlplano  Indian.  Ll^ie  campesJno.  the 
peon 

For  instance,  Honduras  has  one  radio 
for  every  nine  people,  as  does  Brazil 
In  Chile  and  Colombia  the  ratio  Ls  1 
radio  per  4  people  In  Argentina  It  Is 
1  for  3.  Excepting  poverty-stricken 
Haiti — 1  for  46-— the  fewe.st  number  of 
radios  per  capita  Ls  in  Guatemala  where 
there  Is  1  per  17  people 

The  transistor  radio  has.  and  will 
continue  to  have,  a  great  impact  on  Latin 
.America,  for  it  Is  a  simple  and  effective 
txil  to  educate,  to  Inform,  to  Instruct, 
and,  of  course,  to  agitate 

Television  Is  newer,  but  spreading 
Ownership  totals  I  per  37  people  In  pop- 
ulous Brazil,  1  per  12  in  Panama,  but 
1  per  105  in  El  Salvador  and  1  per  122 
people  m  Ecuador  Its  impact  is  grow- 
liig  steadily 

The  bookstore,  the  newsstand  and 
the  library  provide  more  mass  commu- 
nication everywhere  In  urban  Latin 
.America 

Furthermore,  newly  Inaugurated  tele- 
phone cables  are  binding  our  two  con- 
tinent;s  closer  t<JKether,  and  prnpofled 
.'iatellire  communications  .system.^  for  in- 
trahemlsphere  phone  and  TV  exchanges 
hold  great  promise  to  Improve  under- 
standing between  our  peoples 

Still  another  factor  to  help  Invigorate 
democracy  is  the  developing  political 
maturity  among  peoples  and  a  spreading 
belief   that  democracy   can   work 

Also  there  i.<i  an  increasing  participa- 
tion by  more  and  m:'re  people  In  events 
that  concern  and  affect  them,  coupled 
with  a  growing  awareness  of  world  hap- 
pemngs  and  the  universal  spirit  of 
change 

For  instance  with  the  help  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  there  has  been  a  rela- 
tively large  Increase  ir,  the  total  number 
of  university  students  enrolled  in  Latin 
American  universities.  In  1961  there 
were  520.000  student.s  in  169  universities. 
m  19«}5  there  were  680.000  studenUs  at- 
tending 196  universities — a  gain  of  31 
percent 

Mr  President,  a  US  observer  wisely 
noted  a  few  years  ago 

We  Have  a  fortunate  phenomenon  In  Latin 
.^me^lca  at  a  time  of  graveat  danger  we  find 
the    most    c>.iuragetiii3    leadership 

Happily  the  number  of  wl.se  and  cou- 
rageous- and  democratic — Latin  Amerl- 
an  leaders  has  grown  .since  he  made  his 
ih,servat'.oiLS 

Recall  this  important  fact 

In  1954.  1,"^  out  of  the  then  20  Republics 
were  ruled  by  military  Presidents,  all  ex- 
rf>pt  1  of  whom  or: (finally  came  to  power 
by  armed  revolt 

By  contra.st.  :(Xlay  more  fairly  elected 
and  truly  representative  Presidents  of 
nations  hold  oCBce  In  lAtin  America  than 
ever   before 

Just  this  past  Monday,  Brazil  lr>ok  a 
first  long  step  toward  the  r»*establlsh- 
ment  of  democrax-y  with  the  election  of 
Arthur  Costa  e  Silva  as  President. 

Cobta  e  Stlva  was  chosen  by  Congress 
a..-.  Braai;  s  22d  President.    When  he  takes 


office  next  March,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  he  will  devote  his  4-year  term 
t.j  expanding  the  popular  base  of  the 
.•evolution  that  began  with  the  ouster  of 
Joao  Oouiaris  regime  over  2  years  ago 

Clearly.  Brazil,  with  Its  long  tradition 
of  popular  participation  In  government 
is  aiming  for  a  smooth  and  orderly  tran- 
sition from  tlie  military  leadership  o' 
President  Caslcllo  Branco  to  the  reaf- 
firmation of  constitutional  institutions 

Castcllo  Branco's  record  of  success  Is 
lung  and  dlstmgulshed,  but  now  that  hLs 
homeland  has  again  been  set  on  a  for- 
ward course,  he  has  wisely  chosen  to 
make  way  for  an  eventual  return  to  civil- 
ian rule. 

Another  nation  that  gives  us  cause  for 
guarded  optimism  is  Guatemala.  There 
President  Mendez  Montenegro  ha.' 
moved  to  put  down  extremists  of  boll; 
the  left  and  the  right 

His  government  treads  a  liigh  and 
wobbly  wire.  To  its  left.  Communist  ter- 
rorists allied  with  Fidel  Castro  plot  act 
of  subversion  and  terrorism.  To  Its 
right,  the  White  Hand  group  plants 
bombs  In  Guatemala  City  and  distributes 
treasonous  propaganda.  Below,  the 
army  waits — conceivably  rcadv  to  move 
Ir.  and  take  over  shotild  Mendez  falter 

Plainly,  democracy  Is  by  no  means  se- 
cure In  Guatemala.  But  the  simple  fac: 
that  a  constitutionally  elected  preslden* 
n;>i)osod  by  the  army  wa.s  able  to  taJ-:. 
ofBce  augurs  well  for  the  future.  If 
Mendez  can  successfully  negotiate  hi.- 
perilous  cour.se.  he  may  usher  in  a  new 
iitje  In  a  nation  whose  political  history 
)ias  been  far  from  happy 

.Argentina  remains  a  question  mark 

Juan  Perons  legacy  tc  Argentina  wa.- 
one  of  political  chaos,  demagoguery,  ar.d 
bankruptcy  It  Is  a  nightmare  that  ha.s 
not  ended  yet 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  civilian  leadei  ^ 
elected  to  rule  Argentina  did  not  have 
t.he  political  and  administrative  com- 
petence to  work  out  any  sort  of  modi;- 
Vivendi  with  the  powerful  Peronlstas  and 
the  .scattered  democratic  parties  of  the 
country 

There  were  successive  fiscal  crises,  se- 
rious inflation,  labor  d'.flftculties  and  e<<  • 
nomlc  stagnation  In  one  of  the  wealthie.'^t 
nations  in  all  of  Latin  America  T!ie:e 
was.  too,  a  growing  lack  of  popular  con- 
fidence in  the  Government. 

In  that  atmosphere  apparently  tl.e 
armed  forces  decided  there  wa.s 
chance  for  sufficient  change  through  Hit- 
electoral  process.  A  fear  of  further  Pe 
ronlst  entrenchment  in  scheduled  ti.L.- 
nlclpal  elections,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires,  reportedly 
touched  off  the  military's  intervention 

President  Ongania  has  stated  the  ain.> 
^>f  his  military  regime  He  and  his  lle'i- 
tenants  will  work  to  stabilize  the  ArKei.- 
:ine  economy  and  to  create  a  political 
framework  in  which  democracy  can 
flourish 

We  have  heard  the  pledges.  Now  ^e 
must  wait  to  see  the  performance 

The  .sooner  President  Ongania  can 
establish  the  climate  conducive  to  the 
ri-establLshment  of  popularly  chosen  gov- 
ermnents.  the  better  It  will  be  for  the 
entire  hemisphere.  The  United  States 
should  do  all  it  can  to  help 


This  then  leaves  among  the  nondemo- 
cratic  regimes  the  cruel  dictatorships  of 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  and  the  bizarre 
Duvaller  In  pitiful  Haiti.  Only  in  Para- 
ijaay  where  President  Stroessner  rules  Is 
t;;ere  another  government  which  did  not 
a.ssume  authority  through  at  least  some 
form  of  election. 

This  is  not  to  be  naive  about  it.  All  the 
mappings  of  democracy  are  not  to  be 
found  in  full  measure  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  serious  incursions  against 
a  fully  free  press  in  some  countries,  as  re- 
ptirts  of  the  watchdog  Inter-American 
Press  Association  have  several  times 
pinntod  out. 

The  past  presidential  election  In  Nic- 
aragua was  limited  In  the  freedom  of  Its 
opposition. 

.And  in  Ecuador.  In  a  curious  switch, 
there  was  a  civilian  coup  against  a  mili- 
tary Junta  which  put  President  Yerovl 
I.'idaburu  Into  office  In  April. 

But  200  years  of  colonial  rule  and  a 
century  more  of  liberation,  palace  re- 
.iil!s.  dictatorships,  civil  war,  strong  men, 
more  revolts — these  are  the  tangled 
.imbs  in  the  family  trees  of  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

Us  not  terribly  surprising  that  the 
t.mber  of  government  from  this  tree  is 
r.ot  all  first  grade.  Some  of  it  needs 
more  seasoning. 

Heartening  Is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  men  sitting  In  Latin  American  na- 
tio:ial  palaces  are  so  strongly  dedicated 
■  I  democracy. 

.S'ich  freely  elected  leaders  as  Presi- 
de.: Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico,  President 
Ltonl  of  Venezuela.  President  Belaunde 
Te:ry  of  Peru,  President  Frel  of  Chile, 
.ii.ri  President  LLeras  Restrepo  of  Co- 
lombia are  only  some  of  them. 

A  Latin  American  political  landmark 
was  the  completely  free  and  scrupulously 
observed  election  last  June  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  which  by  a  landslide 
named  President  Balaguer.  It  was  a 
vital  democratic  action  and  example 
•Ahich  Latin  Americans  would  not  readily 
o\erlook  nor  forget. 

Other  fledgling  Latin  American  na- 
nus have  Joined  the  ranks — notably 
Guyana,  formerly  British  Guiana,  and 
Jamaica  and  Trtnldad-Tobago.  All 
three  of  them  used  to  be  under  British 
rule  and  have  all  maintained  free  par- 
liamentary systems  as  they  strike  out  to 
sot4:  their  respective  national  destinies. 
It  is  heartening  to  see  these  healthy 
political  developments.  It  recalls  a 
speech  made  In  the  summer  of  1962. 
T*-hen  I  urged  that  we  cooperate  and  offer 
help  not  only  to  the  patently  democratic 
governments  of  Latin  America,  but  thoae 
nations  which  were  "clambering  through 
dlffprent  stages  of  political  transition" 
toward  democracy.  Fortunately,  several 
more  countries  have  made  It  since  then. 
However,  the  Latin  American  political 
map  today  calls  for  careful  scanning.  It 
Is  not  sufficient  to  assume  that  demo- 
cratically elected  presidents  automatic- 
ally mean  a  succession  of  freely  chosen 
leaders  in  each  and  every  otic  of  these 
countries. 

Gigantic  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  can  easily  bring  a  temporary 
halt  to  the  democratic  process  In  some 
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n»tlon«.  If  these  problons  are  not  solved 
successfully. 

But  even  though  the  long  wave  of  his- 
tory favors  representative  government  In 
lAtln  America,  we  must  remember  that 
democrat  is  a  sophisticated  form  of 
governing. 

It  cannot  send  down  strong  roots  with- 
out careful  cultivation.  It  carmot  grow 
and  thrive  without  constant  attention 
and  a  Arm  commitment  to  its  principles. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  ahead  for  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  will  not  be 
smooth.  Then  will  undoubtedly  be  fu- 
ture unrest,  and  new  political  upheaval 
In  the  coming  years.  Perilously  weak 
economies  will  continue  to  stagger  from 
crisis  to  crisis. 

But  It  Is  plain  that  the  general  course 
of  the  future  Is  forward.  With  wise  and 
skilled  helmsmen,  that  rare  and  ever 
fragile  vessel  of  government — democracy 
will  yet  sail  through  shoals  and  storms 
to  calm  and  peaceful  seas. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ACTS  TO  EASE 
DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  New  York  last  week 
announced  a  plan  whereby  the  State 
would  participate  In  the  cost  of  expand- 
ing medical  student  enrollments  at  New 
York's  private  medical  schools.  This 
proposal,  which  goes  Into  effect  begin- 
ning with  the  1967-68  academic  year, 
serves  as  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
State's  accepting  Its  responsibility  In 
meeting  the  health  crisis  facing  the 
Nation. 

The  program  also  stands  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  administration's  lag  in 
meeting  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility. The  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act  contains  a 
provision  for  aid  to  medical  schools  very 
similar  to  what  is  being  done  in  New 
York,  whereby  Congress  Is  authorized  to 
appropriate  $40  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  education  Improvement 
grants.  However,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Public  Health  Service,  realizing  the 
need,  requested  the  full  $40  million  au- 
thorized, the  administration  requested 
only  $30  million,  75  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

This  administration  cut  means  that 
while  the  basic  grants  for  all  health  pro- 
fessions schools  eligible  under  the  law 
will  be  fulfilled  completely,  no  funding 
Is  available  for  the  special  Improvement 
grants  going  to  the  schools  with  the 
greatest  need.  The  purpose  of  these 
special  Improvement  grants  is  to  'help 
to  Insure  adequate  preparation  of  all 
future  physicians  and  dentists,  thereby 
Increasing  the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  people."  Clearly,  the 
appropriation  request  was  insufficient. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  In 
my  remarks  the  text  of  Governor 
Rockefeller's  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Governor  Rockefeller  today  announced 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  a  plan 
whereby  the  State  would  participate  in  the 
cost  of  expanding  medical  student  enroll- 


ments at  New  York's  private  medical 
schools,  beginning  with  the  1967-88  aca- 
demic year. 

The  Governor  said  the  agreement  had 
been  reached  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
with  deans  of  the  private  medical  schools., 
conducted  through  State  University  of  New 
York. 

Governor  Rockefeller  said  State  Univer- 
sity President  Samuel  B.  Gould  had  in- 
formed him  that  the  plan  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  University's  Tnisteea  for  their 
approval  later  this  month.  The  plan  could 
then  be  implemented  through  individual 
contracts  with  each  of  the  private  schools. 
Under  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Governor 
each  of  the  private  schools  would  agree  to 
increase  enrollments  by  at  least  five  medical 
students  per  class,  above  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  enrollment  base.  The  State  in  turn 
would  pay  the  schools  $6,000  per  year  for 
each  additional  student,  to  a  limit  of  25  stu- 
dents per  class. 

The  State  would  also  participate  in  fund- 
ing capital  projects  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  increased  enrollments,  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  project  costs.  Ceilings  would 
be  Fet  on  the  total  amount  of  state  funds  for 
each  school. 

According  to  the  Governor  the  program  of 
Slate  participation  would  extend  through 
June  30,  1974,  and  would  Increase  by  approxi- 
mately 150,  the  number  of  new  first  year 
students  admitted  each  year  to  New  Yorlc's 
private  medical  schools,  including  20  stu- 
dents at  the  new  Mt.  Slnal  Medical  School. 

The  Governor  said  State  University,  at  his 
request,  began  discussions  with  the  private 
medical  schools  more  than  six  months  ago. 

Private  medical  schools  which  would  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  are : 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  of  Yeehlva  University, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  Colum- 
bia University  Medical  College,  New  Yorls 
Medical  College,  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished School  of  Medicine  at  Mt.  Slnal  Hoe- 
pital. 

Governor  Rockefeller  also  made  public  the 
texts  of  the  following  letters : 

"The  Albany  Mbjical  College  of 
Union  Universitt, 

•'Albany.  N.Y. 

"Hon.    NEI.60N   A.    ROCKETELL^, 

■'Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
"Executive  Chamber, 
"Albany,  N.Y. 

"Deab  Govxrnob  Rockuxlld:  On  behalf 
of  the  Tnistees  and  all  of  the  faculty  and 
student  ixxly  of  Albany  Medical  College  and, 
Indeed,  of  the  Albany  Medical  Center  Hos- 
pital, I  express  our  gratitude  for  your 
vigorous  and  effective  support  of  medical 
education  In  this  State. 

"Without  your  interest  in  tills  great  public 
cause  and  your  statesmanlike  vision  of  the 
future,  the  progressive  State  aid  program 
which  has  been  effected  would  have  been 
impoaslble.  You  have  here  made  a  signlfl- 
ant  contribution  to  the  public  welfare. 
•'Sincerely. 

"Pkancis  BEacAN,  President." 

"Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 
"Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 

Governor.  State  of  New  York. 

■Albany.  NY. 

"Dear  Governor  Rockefeller.  I  have  Just 
learned  from  Dr.  George  James.  Dean.  Mount 
Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  details  of  the  plan 
under  which  you  and  the  State  University  are 
making  funds  available  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  voluntary  medical  schools  of 
New  York  State.  We  are  extremelv  pleased 
that  our  medical  school  will  be  a  full  partic- 
ipant in  this  program 

"It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  u*  to  note 
the  excellent  way  in   which  you  have  given 
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thii  mACter  your  pprsontJ  attention  luid  have 
carried  It  tbruugb  t«  a  tuccauru!  conclusion. 
The  development  of  our  medicai  center  will 
ow«  mucb  to  your  foreaigbt  and  atatesni&n- 
•blp.  We  are  firmly  conrlnced  tbat  the 
Mount  8in&l  School  of  Medicine  will  b«  a 
«up«rb  institution,  and  we  deeply  appreciate 
the  role  you  have  played  !n  malting  It  p<:«- 
■Ible 

"It  la  our  strong  conviction  that  medlcAl 
education  In  Ne^  York  State  U  a  nuitter  of 
■uch  great  Importance  that  we  look  to  the 
d»y  when  the  State  will  be  prepared  to  accept 
th«  responsibility  for  a  continued  pro-am 
for  Its  support.  Lf  there  la  any  way  in  which 
w«  can  assist  you  in  the  future  In  highlight- 
ing the  great  significance  of  this  problem 
ftnd  Its  need  for  continued  support,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  up<3n  us 
■'Sincerely  yours. 

■■QcaT»TB  L.  Lrrr. 
"Chavrman,  Board  of  Trusteed." 


MAIL  SERVICE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  there  Is  some- 
thing seriously  wrong  wltii  the  US 
flOAils.  Every  one  of  us  has  been  con- 
tacted by  constituents.  complalnlnK— 
and  rightly — that  there  are  Inordinate 
delAys  in  delivering  the  mail,  aind  some- 
times it  Is  not  delivered  at  all. 

And  now.  hard  on  the  heels  of  this 
outcry  comes  the  report  of  the  Post- 
nuMter  Qeneral  for  fiscal  year  1966  It  la 
204  pa«e8  long,  but  on  not  one  of  th  )se 
pages  Is  there  mention  of  the  prob  e.Ti.s 
experienced  by  almost  every  American. 
much  less  a  proposed  solution. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is  that 
the  postal  service  is  seriously  underfi- 
nanced. 

Before  going  Into  causes.  effect,s  and 
solutions.  I  want  to  cite  some  specific 
examples  of  chaos. 

Chicago,  m. ;  In  this  city  the  tie-up  of 
mall  la  the  worst  In  its  history  More 
than  a  million  pieces  of  mail  are  bactc- 
logged — Including  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  flrst-class  mall — and 
the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  The  size  of 
the  backlog  is  growing  each  day,  not  di- 
minishing. The  employee  force  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  mushrooming  volume 

New  York  City:  First-class  mall  Is  be- 
ing held  up  In  the  post  ofHce  as  lontj  a^ 
24  hours,  and  sometimes  longer  Third- 
class  mall  Is  being  delayed  at  lea.st  a 
week,  and  often  longer. 

Washington.  DC  Carlton  Beall,  an 
excellent  postmaster,  went  on  television 
last  night  to  explain  that  mail  deliveries 
are  being  delayed  because  of  tl;e  lack  of 
trained  and  experienced  employees  He 
pointed  out  that  a  letter  carrier's  Job.  tis 
an  example,  is  a  skilled  job  It  cannot 
be  performed  by  Just  anybody  The 
lack  of  skilled  help  is  causing  bad  serv- 
ice. Third-class  mall  Is  back'.ogged  by 
at  least  8  days 

The  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  amd  the  United  Pe<1eratlon  of 
Postal  Clerks — who  are  often  the  only 
lobbyists  for  the  average  citizen  of  the 
united  States  In  the  matter  of  Improving 
or  maintaining  the  mall  service — have 
bombarded  the  Postmaster  General  with 
hundreds  of  cases  all  over  the  countrv' 
where  first-class  mail  is  being  ctirtalled 


and  disregarded  because  of  a  foolish  in- 
fatuation with  econonilfs 

In  the  October  Issue  of  the  Postal 
Record,  the  oCQclal  Journal  of  the  letter 
carriers.  Editor  James  H.  Rademacher 
lists  30  additional  horror  stories  from  19 
different  States  sl^iowlng  how  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  postal  service  are  t)elng  de- 
stroyed by  excessive  frugality 

Just  today — Octokier  13 — one  of  my 
constiturnts.  John  T.  Donelson.  of 
Che^-y  Chase,  Md  .  received  an  attractive 
Invitation  to  attend  a  function  at  a 
Washington  hotel  He  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  the  Invitation — until  he  dis- 
covered that  the  affair  U^  which  he  had 
been  Invited  had  k)een  held  9  days  ago — 
on  October  4 

In  city  after  city,  letter  carriers  are 
told  that  if  they  cannot  deliver  all  the 
flrst-class  mall  in  their  satchels  by  the 
end  of  an  8-hour  day.  they  must  carr\- 
the  mall  back  to  the  post  oCBce  to  await 
delivery  the  next  day  In  many  cities. 
no  mall  has  been  delivered  at  all  In  cer- 
tain areas  because  there  was  nobody  In 
the  office  to  do  the  job 

This.  Mr  President,  In  the  wealthle.st, 
strongest,  and  most  Industrially  efficient 
Nation  in  the  world 

I  might  point  out  that  In  the  years 
1889-93,  when  the  famous  John  Wana- 
maker  was  Postmaster  General,  he  is- 
.sued  a  strict  order  that  all  flrst-class 
mall  arriving  at  a  post  office  during  day- 
light had  to  be  delivered  within  2  hours. 

We  have  fallen  a  long  way  from  such 
standards  of  service 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  President,  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  been  Inundated 
with  mall  from  mdlgnant  patrons  com- 
plaining about  the  horrible  postal  serv- 
ice In  their  area. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  own  constituents — 
and  I  say  It  sadly  and  bitterly — is  that 
they  have  not  seen  anythmg  yet  Just 
wait.  There  Is  a  backlog  of  mall  In  al- 
most every  major  post  office  In  the  coun- 
try— and  In  many  post  offices  that  are 
not  .so  major  The  mall  Is  piling  up 
faster  than  the  employees  can  handle  It. 
.\nd  the  Christmas  rush  has  not  even 
started  yet  If  the  employee  force  can- 
not handle  the  pre.sent  volume  what  Is 
e.o\i\g  to  happen  when  the  annual  Christ- 
mas rush  boKias'  What  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, Mr  President,  is  collapse  and 
chaos — -unless  we  do  something  about  It 
in  a  hurry 

What  has  caused  this  catastrophic 
condition? 

There  are  several  principal  causes. 

First  The  mall  volume  has  Increased 
beyond  ail  anticipation  In  some  areas 
the  volume  has  Increased  as  much  as  15 
r)ercent  above  the  predicted  Increase 
This  seems  unavoidable.  There  Is  no 
way  the  Post  Office  can  control  the  vol- 
ume of  business  It  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form. The  American  people  do  that 
But.  Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
been  predicting  the  volume  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  years.  They  base  their  appro- 
priations requests  on  these  predictions 
.\nd  time  after  time  they  have  come  in 
with  a  low  estimate,  and  have  been  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise  by  a  sudden  In- 
crease In  volume.    Surely  there  must  be 


something  wrong  in  the  system  of  pre- 
dicting mall  volumes — and  In  requesting 
appropriations.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  them  to  hit  the  figure  for 
the  ensuing  year  right  on  the  nose — but, 
to  miss  by  15  percent.  That  Is  being  a 
bit  too  far  out. 

Second.  In  the  name  of  economy,  the 
Department  has  Lssued  widespread  In- 
structions— which  are  applied  strin- 
gently throughout  the  system — that 
overtime  must  be  restricted  to  1  hour  for 
every  100  hours  of  regular  time.  Thi.s 
means  that  there  Is  no  way  for  the  e.x- 
perienced  employees  to  handle  the 
mounting  volume — and  only  experienced 
employees  are  capable  of  handling  crLsis 
situations.  This  means  that  the  new 
postmaster  of  Chicago  is  faced  with  a 
backlog  of  a  million  pieces  of  mall — and 
cannot  order  his  employees  to  work 
overtime  to  clean  It  up  Certainly,  this 
growing  mountain  of  mall  carmot  be 
cleaned  up  by  green.  Inexperienced,  and 
uninterested  temporary  casuals  re- 
cruited off  the  streets.  This  Is  a  crisis 
situation,  and  it  can  be  solved  only  by 
professionals  who  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  who  have  pride  In  the  service. 

The  Post  Office  EVepartment  seems 
Incapable  of  getting  Into  its  bureaucratic 
head  the  fact  that  conditions  vary  from 
post  office  to  post  office.  The  mall  vol- 
ume may  be  normal  In,  let  us  say,  Cleve- 
land, on  a  day  that  It  Is  an  avalanche 
in  Baltimore,  and  vice  versa.  Inflexible 
nationwide  rules  and  regulations  are  in- 
adequate to  handle  the  ever-changing 
kaleidoscope  of  mall  volume.  And,  in- 
cidentally, I  thought  we  permitted  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  decentralize 
and  regionalize  Its  operations  just  to 
escape  the  Iron  restrictions  of  Inflexible 
nationwide  regulations. 

Third  We  are  paying  our  postal  em- 
ployees too  little  money.  Certainly,  we 
voted  them  a  pay  raLse  this  year.  It  has 
been  called  the  invisible  pay  raise.  It 
was  wiped  out  by  the  rising  cost  of  living 
before  it  even  became  effective.  Postal 
work  Is  specialized  work.  It  Is  skilled 
work.  It  requires  Intelligence.  Integrity, 
stamina,  commonsense.  How  is  the 
Post  Office  Department  going  to  recruit 
men  with  these  attributes  when  they  are 
offering  them  wages  far  below  the  going 
rate  in  the  sanitation  department.  In  the 
transit  companies,  in  almost  every  other 
reasonably  comparable  type  of  Job  In 
their  communities? 

How  can  the  postmaster  of  Chicago  re- 
cruit flrst-class  people  into  the  post  of- 
flce  when  the  city  Is  offering  a  starting 
wage  for  trash  collectors  $3,000  higher 
than  we  are  offering  our  potential  letter 
carriers? 

Fourth.  The  Post  Office  Department  Is 
suffering  from  imreallsUc  restrictions  on 
the  appointment  of  new  employees 
Even  In  those  areas  where  It  is  possible 
to  find  suitable  recruits,  the  Post  OfBce 
cannot  hire  as  many  as  they  need  to  do 
the  job. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  cause  of 
the  problem  Is  lack  of  manpower.  Ma- 
chines do  not  move  the  malls:  men  do. 
If  you  do  not  have  enough  men  to  han- 
dle the  volume,  the  volume  will  not  be 
handled.    It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
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Manpower,  of  course,  costs  money. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  postal  budget  goes 
for  wages.  When  the  Department  does 
not  have  enough  money,  It  Is  not  going 
to  have  enough  people  to  do  the  job. 

The  solution.  Mr.  President.  Ues  in  the 
hands  of  the  Postmaster  General.  This 
Is  a  national  problem  which  affects  the 
Nation.  It  Is  a  crisis  situation,  and  it 
must  be  handled  by  crisis  tactics. 

I  call  on  the  Postmaster  General  to 
take  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  put 
a  halt  to  this  deplorable  situation — ^now. 
And  I  also  urge  him  to  seek  an  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year  which  will 
be  large  enough  to  avert  another  catas- 
trophe of  this  kind. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  unique.  It  Ls  special.  Alone 
among  all  agencies  of  Government  It 
cannot  control  the  amount  of  business 
It  does.  It  mustr— or  it  should— handle 
all  the  business  the  American  people 
gives  it— and  handle  It  swiftly,  efficiently 
and  smoothly.  When  the  volume  Is 
greater  than  expected,  the  employee 
force  must  be  greater.  If  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  forbidden  to  Increase 
its  work  force  in  the  face  of  a  sudden 
Increase  In  volume— then  a  service 
breakdown  Is  inevitable. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  leadership 
will  see  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
enuraency  measures  before  we  adjourn 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  shall  all  have  a 
very  uncomfortable  time  when  we  return 
to  our  homes— to  the  scene  of  the  crime 
as  it  were— and  must  stand  face  to  face 
with  our  frustrated  and  embittered  con- 
stituents. 

One  point  more,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  shall  conclude. 

We  have  been  most  generous  with  our 
treasure  in  many  fields.  We  spend  bU- 
lions  of  our  dollars  sending  men  and  ma- 
chines into  space,  but  we  refuse  to  spend 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  our  earthly 
obligations,  such  as  moving  and  deliver- 
ing the  mall.  I  am  aU  In  favor  of  our 
adventure  in  space,  but  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  mall 
service  Is  more  important  to  our  na- 
tional welfare. 

We  have  been  most  open  handed  In 
distrlbuUng  largesse  to  every  corner  of 
the  free  world— and  to  some  comers  of 
the  world  that  are  not  so  free— but  we 
have  been  downright  stingy  when  it  has 
come  to  providing  funds  for  our  essen- 
tial, nonglamorous  domestic  services 

and  the  principal  domestic  service  we 
perform  Is  that  of  the  movement  and  de- 
livery of  the  mail. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  take  our 
heads  out  of  the  sand  and  face  up  to  the 
postal  crisis — I  can  guarantee  that  every 
elected  Federal  public  servant  Is  going 
to  face  the  most  unpleasant  Christmas 
he  has  ever  known. 

The  American  people  have  suffered  In- 
ferior postal  service  for  a  long  wWle 
They  have  been  critical  but  remarkably 
patient.  That  patience  Is  wearing  thin. 
They  are  not  going  to  stand  for  much 
more  of  this  foolishness  and  inefficiency. 
And  if  the  service  oollapsea  utterly 
during  the  Christmas  rush—and  col- 
apses  because  we,  their  repreeentatlves 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  have  re- 


fused or  neglected  to  take  preventative 
measures,  their  wrath  will  be  formidable, 
and  It  will  be  directed — correctly — at  us. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ADTHORrry  to  pile  committee 

REPORTS  DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  file  reports 
together  with  Indlvldutil,  supplemental, 
or  minority  views,  If  desired,  during  the 
adjourrunent  of  the  Senate  this  evening 
imtll  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  this  afternoon  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate  it  is  antici- 
pated that  on  tomorrow  we  will  take  up 
first  the  public  works  authorization  bill 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  ;  second, 
the  State,  C(»nmerce,  and  Justice  appro- 
priations bill  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  ;  and,  third,  the  7-per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  bill  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

We  are  coming  In  a  little  early  to  try 
to  complete  these  bills  tomorrow  if  at 
all  possible.  If  they  are  not  completed 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  meet  early  on 
Saturday. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  if  proper  progress 
Is  made — and  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
be — there  will  be  a  recess  declared  for 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  so  that 
the  Senate  can  meet  at  a  luncheon  with 
the  President  and  pay  its  respects  to 
him. 


CX)LUMBUS  DAY:  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR PASTORE 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  yesterd^  the  dlsting^llshed 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Sen- 
ator Pastou,  was  kind  enough  to  enter 
into  the  RicoRo  a  statement  that  I  pre- 
pared for  the  observance  of  Columbus 
Day.  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  in 
turn  call  attention  to  the  address  which 
Senator  Pastou  himself  made  at  the  Na- 
tional Columbus  Day  Committee  dinner 
last  night  in  Washington.  His  address 
is  both  a  bribute  to  the  role  that  ItaUans 
have  played  In  America's  past  and  a  sum- 
mons to  an  Americans  to  build  a  better 
future.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Pastobx's  address  be  printed  In 
the  Ricoto. 


ReicABKs  OF  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastors 
AT    National    Colcmbus   Day    CoMMrrrEK 

DiNNKR,  GRAMERCY  InN  HOTIX,  WASHING- 
TON. D.C.,  Columbus  Day,  Octobkb  13.  19M 
Columbus  Day  comes  with  special  slgnlfl- 
cance  to  us  of  Italian  ancestry  who  Uve  and 
labor  In  the  Capital  of  our  nation.  And  It 
Is  a  distinction  that  we  gladly  share  with 
every  fellow-American. 

It  Is  thls^that  the  name  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country— and  the  name  of  the  boy  of 
Genoa  are  forever  linked  In  history  to  Its 
name — Washington— the  city  identical  with 
the  District  of  Columbia — the  city  to  which 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  world  turn  In 
their  search  for  security  and  peace. 

Those  of  us  who  labor  at  the  Capitol 
work  under  the  spell  of  the  art  of  Constan- 
tlno  Brumldl— and  we  remember  how— in 
the  days  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
at  his  Invitation— Italian  artisans  came  to 
this  country  to  give  to  the  Capitol  their  skills 
that  America  did  not  possess  at  that  time. 

There  Is  a  long  proud  list  of  Italian  con- 
tributions to  our  land.  The  list  ranges  from 
the  sailor  Columbus  who  gave  the  discovery 
of  America  to  the  world— down  to  our  own 
day  when  the  Italian  scientist.  Enrico  Perml. 
gave  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb  to 
America— and  our  priority  with  the  bomb— 

and  the  primacy  that  we  have  maintained 

to   this   day— has   been  our  Infinite  Instru- 
ment for  peace. 

This  Is  a  coimtry  to  which  so  many  nations 
have  contributed  so  much.  This  is  a  land 
whose  lasUng  bulwarks  have  been  cemented 
by  some  many  dlfTerent  bloods  In  the  common 
mixture  of  Americanism. 

This  government  tore  Its  very  existence 
away  from  the  Old  World.  Tet  It  bmit  Ita 
continuity  from  the  never  slackemng  march 
of  the  ambitious  .  .  .  the  able  .  .  .  the  ap- 
preciative from  the  old,  tired  landa— to  these 
ever  widening  horizons  of  happiness. 

If  I  have  mentioned  the  contributions  of 
Italians — It  is  not  by  way  of  boasting.  It 
Is  In  the  maimer  of  emphasizing  the  debt  we 
owe  not  only  for  the  opportunities  that  are 
here  to  be  found — but  the  obUgatlon  we 
have  to  emulate  and  Imitate  those  of  ItaUan 
descent  who  have  given  to  this  land  of  their 
adoption— or  their  birth— their  full  measure 
of  devotion. 

This  has  been  expressed  In  appreciation  of 
the  laws  that  make  us  free  .  .  .  resolution  to 
deserve  that  freedom  by  preserving  the  gov- 
ernment bom  of  those  laws  .  .  .  tolerance 
among  ourselves  and  our  neighbors — serving 
and  sacrlflclng  that  our  institutions  may 
remam  secure. 

Thece  are  the  promptings  of  the  human 
heart  which  in  any  time  and  any  country 
seek  peace  and  equity— and  the  hapirtnees 
and  opportunity  that  are  bom  of  those  qual- 
ities by  which  men  can  live  aa  men. 

This  can  be  a  day  of  exaltation  for  thOM 
who  look  back  to  Italian  Uadltlona  of  art  and 
music  and  law  and  learning.  The  mu«lc  and 
beauty  that  baa  refreshed  a  world  more-than- 
once-wearied  ...  can  again  quicken  the  eye 
and  gladden  the  heart.  Song  and  splendid 
scena  are  born  from  the  Buffering!  of  a  peo- 

I  iay  there  la  exaltation— but  there  U 
humiuty,  too.  For  moet  of  us  look  to  a  nar- 
rower—a more  crowded  horizon  of  our  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  the  more  famlUar  horlaon  of  that 
anceetor  of  ours  who  came  to  these  shores 
with  a  fuU  heart  .  .  .  though  empty  handa. 

I  wlU  not  pretend  that  you  and  I  bring  a 
bigger  measure  of  manhood  to  our  American- 
ism than  did  those  to  whom  we  owe  our  birth 
and  our  birthright. 

The  river  does  not  now  higher  than  its 
•oiirce. 
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T«« — that  incMtor  may  h*v«  comB  with 
•mpty  hJLadj.  But  wlUi  tbo««  very  bancU  b« 
•lukp«<l  the  e&rth   jI  ihla— bU  adopted  Uikd. 

H*   f3AlUo!.«<l    :ts   S'ji;      Mid    tlf    [Fi«h'.  'Ueil    ;„s 

own  tooM  and  daught«n  to  tb«  tpintual  9del- 
tty — And  love  of  home  and  family  that  haa 
balp«d  hla  Italian  race  to  rurvtve  the  vandals 
and  the  vtclmltudea  of  the  centurlee 

And  when  the  sun  ifoee  down  on  tils  Ani<T- 
Ic&n  dijr  and  the  Amertcan  soil  rf^relvee  him 
rlgbtfu..y  int4>  Its  keeping-  rt^'htfuUy  <ind 
r««U'ul!7  fijrevfr  his  home  those  9«ias  <ir:d 
daugh'ers  Vu  their  liumble  but  holy  way 
r»v«re  h'.g  memorv  persevere  In  that  I«y- 
alty — and  *j  proved  by  the  record,  preeetve 
with  tneir  very  livee.  this  lovely  land  tl  at 
■nUled  up<.^n  him 

The  neros  p«th  u  not  granted  tn  u«  nil 
It  Li  not  granted  to  <-i*  all  to  baak  In  Ihe 
fleeting  '.Ight  f>f  fame  Herolam  U  an  Inci- 
dent of  -omrideshlp  It  L»  love  of  fellowmnn 
greater  than  love  of  one's  own  life  Pame  la 
only  an  accident  of  Lhe  proper  time  and  the 
b»ppy  opp)ortunlty  But  honor  l«  a  ma  I's 
own  setiite   A  hLi  persimal  duty  well  done 

Hoiu.tr  U  each  man  s  own  under»t*nding  of 
Ui«  part  be  haa  to  play  and  bla  deCemil- 

n«ta>u  to  pJay  It  well  It  la  hi*  knowledge 
that  no  man  Is  unimportant  In  the  great 
•cheme  of  life  and  that  no  act  of   his 

faUa  to  throw  ita  light  or  to  oa»t  ita  »hart.,.w 
In  a  troubled  world 

It  is  a  troubled  world  Sinister  forces  are 
abroad  tnat  would  separata  man  from 
ma.n  and    mankind    from    Ood.      They 

would    keep    us    so    burdened  so    dis- 

mayed !n  the  little  whirlpool  that  Is  the 

dally   life   of  each   of  us  that   we  would 

lo«e  Sight  of  the  greater  and  longer  leasona 
of  hlstorv 

Ttxeae  foreign  sdeologlee  w^juld  terrortae 
us  te::':.g  if  the  futility  of  human  exlster.ie 
Tliey  would  preach  bate  of  fellow  man. 
They  would  laugh  at  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  and  all  the  Inatltutlona  that  make  It 
•acred  We  are  toio  old  a  race  to  believe  that 
a  pfaUoeophy  teaching  bate  for  all  others 
can  endure  We  are  too  young  a  people  to 
forget  Cicero's  teaching  of  cxsnaclence  and 
raaponaibility    to   the   republic  and    we 

mean  this  republic  to  which  we  too.  have 
piedged  our  Uvee.  our  fortune*  and  our 
■acred  honor 

Every  last  man  woman  and  child  Is  mobi- 
lized for  the  flght  of  our  live*  tor  our 
Uvea  for  our  land  for  the  tblnga  we 
like  and  f^r  the  ways  we  love. 

In  public  life  in  private  taak  what 

we  think  that  we  say  .       what  we  do 

U  building  now  this  hour  thia  min- 

ute the  security  of  thU  country  and  the 

boipe  of  tbe  world  Or  It  can  invite  deatnic- 
tlon  to  our  country         despair  to  clvlllaatlon 

Nobody  knows  better  tban  our  blood 
the  CMtter  blow  at  the  barbarian.     Our  his- 
tory  rlaea   through   centuries   of   chaoe   to   a 
courage  and  a  character  that  Qnally  prevails 

That  la  hlatory      We  wUl  not  forget  It. 

Nob<jdy  owes  more  than  we  do  to  the 
opportuniuaa  and  the  Inaplratlon  faahloned 
b«re  the  inspiration  to  universal  freedom 

under  a  common  Ood 

They  gave  that  inspiration  the  name  of 
the  United  States 

That  is  hlatory.  too 

We  wUl  Dot  forget  it.     We  wUI  not  fall  It. 


WHOS    WHO 


Mr  DODD.  Mr.  Prealdenl.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  ol  the  Sen- 
ate the  recent  announcement  by  "Who's 
Wbo,  Inc."  announcing  the  names  of  17 
personal  and  institutional  winners  who 
have  been  dted  for  outstanding  contri- 
bution by  the  editors  of  "Who'8  Who  In 
the  West " 

CXir  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, Lr  MrrcALF.  has  been  selected,  as 


hav  actor  Paul  NVwman.  artist  Richard 
DtebenJtoni.  and  Governor  Daniel  EJvans 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Among  the  otliers  chosen  is  John  Teal, 
a  native  of  my  State,  a  gra<!uat«  of  Har- 
vard College  and  Yale  University  Mr 
Teal,  presently  a  professor  of  Animal 
HL^bandry  and  Human  Ecology  at  the 
U:Jverslty  of  Ala.ska,  has  dlstUiguished 
himself  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  and 
dQme8ltcat.)r  of  Oominxmarlt.'^  I  hope 
It  will  not  appear  prideful  to  mention  the 
fact  that  besides  being  an  outstanding 
scientist.  John  Teal  happens  to  be  a 
c  ju-in.  which,  of  course,  makes  mt  doubly 
proud  of  his  distinction  and  honor 

His  work  amongst  the  Laplanders  and 
Eskimos  has.  as  the  editors  of  "Who  s 
Who  ■  point  out.  been  humane  and  re- 
habilitative, as  well  as  practical,"  and  "Is 
giving  us  a  warmer  kinship  to  our  ley  last 
frontier," 

I  salute  John  Teal  for  his  contribution 
toward  making  this  a  better  world  and 
congratulate  him  for  the  citation  he  so 
richly  deserves 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    this 

"Who's  Who"  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord 

There   being   no   objection,   the   news 

reletise  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

Chicaoo.  Iti. — Oovernor  Daniel  J  Evans  of 
Waahlngton.  US.  Senator  Lr«  MrrcALF  of 
Montana,  actor  Paul  Newman  and  artist 
Richard  Dlebenkorn  have  been  cited  for  out- 
standing contribution  by  the  editors  of 
"Who's  Who  In  the  West  " 

A  citation  also  went  to  the  Sierra  Club 
and  Its  executive  director.  David  Roas  Brower 
of  San  Pranclsco.  for  thelj  conservationist 
stand  against  the  C-ongresalon  il  bill  to  erect 
two  hydro -electric  dams  at  either  end  of  the 
Grand  Canyon 

All  told,  17  persona!  and  institutional  clta- 
flon-wlnners  are  nam^l  In  the  new  Tenth 
Edition  of  the  blcKcraphlral  reference  direc- 
tory Announcing  the  awards  here  was 
Kenneth  N  Anglemlre  president  of  the  A  N 
Marquis  Onmpany  which  publishes  "Who's 
Who  In  ti-je  West"  and  "Who's  Who  In 
America  " 

Anglemlre  said  the  Individuals  were  hon- 
ored 'not  only  for  their  t,wn  accomplish- 
ments but  as  representatives  of  the  Wests 
splendid  advances  Hnd  of  the  14,2O0  West- 
eriiers  sketched  In  the  directory" 

He  added  that  the  selection  of  cltees  "was 
n  it  governed  nei  essarlly  by  fame,  nor  by  any 
effort  to  Judge  who  is  beet'  In  a  particular 
field.  It  was  governed  by  combinations  of 
circumstances,  varying  among  each  of  the 
fields  In  which  a  citation  was  awarded   " 

The  citation* — third  biennial  set  given  by 
■Who's  Who  in  the  West  '  editors — «j-e,  by 
categi:<ry 

Archltecttire  William  WUaon  Wurster. 
Berkeley.  Calif  As  the  Bay  Area  builds  for 
the  future.  "Mr  Wurster  hae  been  a  leader 
m  perpetuating"  the  area's  charming  har- 
mony between  nature  and  man's  creations, 
the  citation  said  "He  has  played  this  role 
as  founding  dean  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Cali- 
fornia's College  of  Environmental  Deelgn,  as 
a  practicing  architect  ,  and  as  a  meditative 
and  vibrant  man." 

Art:  Richard  Clifford  Dlebenkorn.  Jr.. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  "The  isolation  of  Indlrldtial 
m^in  Is  a  theme  of  oaucb  of  today's  philoso- 
phy—and  m  painting,  no  younger  American 
conveys  it  more  tellingly  than  Richard 
Otebenkom.  who  has  been  a  teacher  at  San 
Pranclaoo  Art  Institute." 

Diiilns—  Benton  Rusaell  Cancell.  preel- 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Potlatch 
Forests.  Inc  .  San  Pranclsco,  Calif.,  and 
Lewlston,    Idaho.     "He    has    lifted    the    Pot- 


latch  company  to  a  new  high  in  adminis- 
trate e  performance  ,  .  In  diversity  of  lun-.- 
t)er  and  paper  products  ...  In  sales  .  .  ;:. 
contribution  to  the  economic  destiny  of  t:.- 
West" 

Civic  aOalrs.  John  Crosby,  general  direct,  r 
of  the  Santa  Fe  (N  Mex j  Opera.  The  cit.i- 
tlon  said  Crosby  showed  "remarkable  enter- 
prise" not  only  In  founding  this  opera  com- 
pany m  1957.  but  in  making  It  unusual;. 
adventurous  In  Its  repertory,  which  has  li.- 
cluded  the  American  premiere  of  Alb.i:. 
Berg's  'Lulu"  and  other  Important  work- 
In  1964  he  presented  the  U.S.  stage  pre- 
miere  of   Richard   Strauss'   "Dapline." 

Conservation  The  Sierra  Club  and  Dm .: 
Roes  Brower.  San  Francisco  The  cltati  :. 
said  the  dedication  of  the  club  and  Its  Ext- 
utlve  Director  Brower  may  save  that  "Amer- 
ican shrine  of  tlmeleesnees  In  a  changeful 
world  "-  the  Grand  Canyon — from  the  harm 
threatened  by  a  "water-supply"  bill  now 
before  Congress.  As  noted  in  the  award 
the  club  contends  that  the  dams  proposed 
In  that  bill  "would  i.becauae  of  alterna-.e 
solutions)    be   unnecessary  would    In,: 

the  natural  processes  that  have  made  ilv 
Canyon  "a  living  laboratory'  .  .  would  obll*- 
erate  archeologlcal  and  geological  recorll^ 
favorite  recreation  sites  and  scenic  glories  ' 
Education,  Howard  Palfrey  Jones,  chancel- 
lor of  the  East-West  Center  at  the  Unlvers.:, 
of  Hawaii  and  former  US.  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia  Founded  by  Congr&is  m  196u  f  : 
cultural  and  technical  Interchange  betwet;i 
Asia  and  America,  "the  center  Is  being  en- 
riched by  .Ms  ;)erceptlon  and  perspective  " 

Entertainment:  Paul  Newman.  Hollywo>.l 
Calif  In  giving  vlt.il  Identity  to  each  ;: 
bis  many  complex  roles,  actor  Paul  Newn:  .:: 
has  won  the  esteem  of  the  critics.  His  la:i 
vigorous  Identity-  a*  an  actor  and  .u-  % 
public-spirited  man  has  won  tlie  devoti^.. 
of   the   people" 

Government:  Oovernor  Bvana  of  Washing- 
ton and  Senator  MrrcsLr  of  Montana  \ 
champion  of  what  Is  called  "the  new  feder  ;  - 
lam,  "  Republican  Evans  "has  advanced  :: 
in  his  own  state  through  resourceful  act:  :. 
jn  education.  Induatlral  expansion,  welf^.'-e 
-esearch,  &i.)nservatlon,  admlnlstraUve  re- 
form "  In  hla  first  Senate  term.  Demo*  r.r. 
.McTCALr  "has  distinguished  himself  !u>  ^ 
member  of  Important  standing  committee,  aj 
a  searching  analyst  on  world  affairs  ...  a 
foe  of  bigotry  a  strlver  for  a  more  h.i- 

mane  .America" 

Jou.'nallam :  Robert  Sampson  Elegant  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  ""In  Interpreting  "..'le 
enigmatic  nation  (of  China),  perhaps  ?.^ 
U.a.  Journalist  has  been  more  penetrs!.:.< 
than  Elegant  In  his  reports  from  H<  ;ig 
Kong  and  In  his  books,  "he  combines  a  pul- 
sating sense  of  the  present  hour  with  4 
far-reaching  knowledge  of  China's  history 
and  philosophy  " 

lAw  Chief  Justice  Roger  John  Traynor  if 
the  Supreme  Court  o*  California.  He  an 
written  some  800  opinions  since  Joining  tbe 
court  at  the  age  of  40 — 'Including  "some  no- 
table dissenu"  thait  were  to  become  CB 
Supreme  Ootirt  "poaltlons."  Tbe  citation  de- 
clares. 'HU  wisdom  has  helped  give  Cali- 
fornia a  sound  trellis  of  Justice  for  her  r  i^id 
growth.  In  addition,  It  has  elevated  \^i< 
thinking  throughout  the  land." 

Literature:  John  Williams,  professor  a' 
the  University  of  Denver,  whose  reoeiit 
novel — "Stooer" — la  '"a  work  that  Is  almo«t 
timeleas  .  .  .  that  bums  softly  but  intensely" 
.  .  and  m  which  the  frustrations  but  per- 
sistence of  the  teacher-hero  are  "part  of  tbe 
story  of  man." 

Music :  Henry  Lewis.  Lc»  Angelea,  who  ha* 
been  conducting  symphonic,  opera  and  cham- 
ber oreheatras  there  and  ovenaaa.  "Soul- 
fully,  he  finds  the  l""*'^  voice  in  miislc  of  all 
eras — while  hla  aanae  of  dynanilos  and  t4>D« 
color  gives  full  expreeeion  to  the  outer  %-oloe  " 
Lewis  also  was  praised  as  a  musicologist 


Natxxral  science:  John  Jerome  Teal,  Jr., 
roology  professor  at  the  University  of  Alaska! 
wlio  has  made  far-ranging  expeditions  In  the 
.\.  rth  Country  and  "developed  significant 
lc:.owledge"  on  Its  Uvlng  things.  His  work  "Is 
.numane  and  rehabilitative  as  well  as  practl- 
f»l  •  •  •  Is  giving  us  a  wanner  klnahlp  to 
our  ley  tAst  Frontier." 

Physical  science:  Dr.  Murray  OeU-Mann. 
professor  at  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
.^ology  He  has  advanced  the  "whole  char- 
A.n^T  of  particle  physics"  through  hU 
•strangeness"  principle  explaining  the  be- 
hivior  of  elementary  particles  in  the  atomic 
n-ucleus,  and  through  his  "Eightfold  Way- 
lasslflcatlon. 

Religion:  The  Rev.  Prancls  James  Conkiin 
pr  feasor  of  law  at  Oonzaga  TJnlversity,  Spo-' 
Kiiip,  Wash.  In  successfully  appealing  the 
case  of  an  Indian  tribal  woman  on  the  ground 
t.hat  "due  process"  had  been  denied  her 
Father  Conklin  has.  In  his  service  to  God 
and  Law,  also  helped  his  fellow-man." 

A  special  Citation  was  awarded  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  Portland,  which— through 
Its  educational  and  research  programs  and  Its 
preservation  of  historic  sites— "lUumlnes  for 
ir  own  ume  the  courage  that  built  the 
Northwest"  The  society  next  year  will  have 
been  open  half  a  century. 


According  to  our  needs,  may  the  riches 
of  Thy  grace  enter  the  hearts  of  every- 
one of  ua.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Jotirnal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  Which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  foUowlng  title: 

HJi.  17686.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tb«  government  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  ol 
said  DUtrlct  tat  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1967,  and  for  other  ptxrposea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
^tand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
vclock  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
•^imorrow,  Friday,  October  14,  1966,  at 
9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  13,  1966: 

Civil  Aebonautics  Boabo 
Robert  T.  Murphy,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
.t  .^lembe^   of    the   Civil   Aeronautics   Board 
the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December 
'"""      (Reappointment.) 


1972. 


<■>  »»- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Phi  R.snAv,  OrronER  13.  1966 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  still  and  knmo  that  Ood  is. — Psalm 
46'  10. 

Eternal  CJod.  our  Father,  so  high 
above  us  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
Thee  and  yet  so  deep  within  us  that  we 
cannot  escape  Thee,  make  Thyself  real 
to  us  as  we  pray  today. 

Tired  are  we  of  our  littleness  and  we 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  lift  us  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  great  minds.  Tired  are  we 
of  our  thoughts  of  discouragement  and 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  lift  us  into  the  com- 
panionship of  great  hearts— that  in  these 
relationships  our  faith  may  be  renewed, 
our  hope  strengthened,  and  our  courage 
confirmed. 

Bless  these  Congressmen  as  they  wait 
upon  Thee.  May  they  be  wise  with  Thy 
wisdom,  strong  with  Thy  power,  and 
faithful   in   Thy  falthfuhiess  to  them 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJI.  17636)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriaUons  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  blU  (HJI.  11555)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  a  border  highway  along  the 
U,S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamlzal  boimdary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,"  disagreed  to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  PD1.BRIGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1665  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  28,  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  In  special  JurlsdlcUonal 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
13448)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
mailing  privllegea  of  members  of  the 
X3S.  Armed  Foccee  and  other  Federal 
Oovemment  pereotmel  overseas,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  mcssane  also  announced  that  Mr. 
HiuBKA  was  appointed  as  an  additional 
conferee  on  the  bill  (HJI.  17637)   en- 
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titled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-617,  appointed  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr. 
Murphy  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  67-4. 


REPORT  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION  BILL,    1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  October  14,  1966,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  all  points  of  order  on  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon  ]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FILING  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  17637,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJI.  17837)  maWng  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUIRING  REPORTING  BY  PHYSI- 
CIANS OP  PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OF 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10304)  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  re- 
porting by  physicians  and  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain  phys- 
ical abuse  of  children,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stat«nent. 
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The  conference  report  »nd  statement 
AH*  M  follows: 

OoioWMCx  KxFoar   (H.  Rot.  No.  2330) 

The  oommut«e  of  coDferenc*  on  the  dla- 
■fTMLoc  TotM  Of  tbo  two  Houses  on  tiie 
•BOieiMlmeau  of  ui«  d«n«t«  to  Uie  Mil  (UJi. 
10604*  to  provide  for  tb*  m«iMlfttor7  raport- 
tixg  by  ptiydcuns  and  LocUtutions  la  tiie 
Dlitrtct  or  Coiambl*  ot  c«rt*ln  phyalcaJ 
ftbUM  of  chUdren.  baring  met,  art«r  full  and 
tr««  conference,  bare  agreed  to  recommend 
■Bd  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houee* 
M loUowt 

That  tbe  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
■unta  numbered  i.  3,  4,  5,  and  d. 

Ttiat  tbe  House  recede  from  Its  dlasgree- 
BMOt  to  tbe  acQsndmenta  of  tbe  Senate 
BVUnbered  6,  7,  and  8  and  agree  to  tbe  MUne 

That  tbe  Houae  recede  from  Ita  diaagree- 
ment  to  tbe  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  and  agree  to  tbe  same  with  an 
■mendment  aa  follows  Insert  the  matter 
proposed  to  t>e  inserted  by  the  Senate 
•jnendment.  and  on  page  2.  line  5,  of  the 
Bouse  engrossed  bUl  strike  out  "l^-aoa"  and 
Ixisert  ■■14-307"',  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
■*me 

Absaham  J   Mtn-Tm. 
Thomas  O    A.Bi»NrrHT. 

HOWA«i>  W.  SMTTH. 

WnxiAM  L.  SnuNoa*. 
AjMCKnt  Nn.a*N. 
Mdnagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Watnk  UoaSK. 

HOBKtiT  P    KXNWnJT. 

Winston  L  PmocTT. 
Managers  on  t\«  Part  of  the  Senate 

STATTMrMT 

The  managers  on  the  paxt  of  the  Ho  vise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Housea  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10304)  to  pr -vide 
for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  physicians 
and  Institutions  m  the  District  of  Col-imhla 
of  certain  physical  abuse  of  children  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
Of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  liy  the 
conTerees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report . 

Amandment  No.  l ;  The  House  bill  pro- 
Ttded  that  when  a  physician  la  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  a  hospital  or  similar  institution  at- 
tends a  child  brought  to  him  or  coming  to 
blm  for  treatment  as  a  child -abxjse  or  ne- 
glect case,  he  must  notify  the  peram  in 
cbargs  of  the  institution  or  his  designated 
agant  who  shall  make  the  report  V>  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  as  re<.ulred 
by  the  bUI.  The  Senate  amendment  clarl- 
fiaa  this  provision.  The  House  recedei  with 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  per.lnent 
Code  provision 

Amendments  No  3.  3.  4.  and  5  The  Senate, 
by  these  amendments,  provided  that  the 
Police  Department  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Cocnmlsaloners  copies  of  the  reports  made 
to  them,  and  the  Commlaalonera  shall  main- 
tain a  central  reglater  of  child  abuae  cases. 
There  were  no  sunUar  provisions  lii  the 
Bouse  bill      The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  S:  The  Senate  aiisnd- 
msnt  Is  a  rewording  of  the  House  provision 
(sec.  4)  to  assure  Immunity  from  llabtlty  of 
any  person,  hospital,  or  Institution  in  good 
faith  malting  the  reqtilred  report  of  par- 
ttdpatlng  In  any  judicial  proceeding  result- 
ing  therefrom.     The  Houss  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7;  This  Is  a  technical 
amendment  to  conform  the  Hotise  bill  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  sections  as  codi- 
fied.   Ths  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment excludes  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  neglect  of  a  child  who  In  good  faith  is 
under  treatment  solely  by  spiritual  means 
through  prayer  In  accordance  with  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  a  recognlaed  church  or  re- 


Uglo'js  denomination  by  a  duly  accredited 
practitioner  thereof  There  la  no  slmUar  pro- 
vision In  the  House  bill  The  Houae  recedes. 
Amendment  No.  8:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  penalUea  of  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  MOO  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  30  days,  at  both,  for  any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  There  was  no  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill     The  Senate  recedes 

ABaAHAM     MtLTKS. 

T    O    Abblnxtht, 
HowASO  W.  Sm-VTH, 
Ancheb  NxLaiN, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr.  MULTER  i  Interrupting  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  tlie  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  I*  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  .> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  that  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  H  R   10304 

I  feel  that  the  conferees  adopted  sub- 
.stantladly  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10304 
a.s  Introduced  by  me,  and  tlie  changes 
which  were  made  are  Improvements 
which  on  the  part  of  the  House  we  were 
pleased  to  accept. 

For  two  Congresses  I  have  sought  the 
enactment  of  tWs  legislation,  similar  to 
statutes  already  adopted  in  40  States,  to 
require  physicians  to  report  cases  of  will- 
ful child  abuse  This  bill  so  requires,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  the  necessary  im- 
munity from  possible  liability  to  phy- 
sicians and  those  who  in  good  faith  make 
the  required  reports. 

prapc>8«   or  the   snx 

The  purpose  of  HM.  10304  is  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  children  In  Uie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  have  had  pliysical 
injury  inflicted  upon  them  other  than  by 
accidental  meaiLS.  and  who  may  be 
threatened  by  further  such  injury.  This 
protection  would  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring physicians  or  institutions  in  the 
District  who  become  aware  of  such  a 
case  to  report  It  to  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  thereby  causing  the 
protective  services  of  the  city  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  such  a  child 
8Uid  to  prevent  further  abuses. 

PaoVlSIONS    or    THI    BUX 

A  physician  or  any  other  person  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  licensed  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1929  (45  St&t.  1326,  DC. 
Code.  sec.  2-101  et  seq.'.  who  haa  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  child  un- 
der the  age  of  18.  whom  he  has  reaaon 
to  examine  or  treat,  has  been  physically 
Injured  other  than  by  accidental  means, 
must  report  the  Incident  Immediately  by 
telephone,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable  In  wrltlna  as  well,  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department.  The 
report  shall  Include  such  data  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  child  and 
tliose  responsible  for  his  care,  if  known, 
the  child  3  age.  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
lent  of  his  injuries.  When  the  physician 
in  such  an  Instance  is  performing  the 
medical  service  as  a  staff  member  of  a 


hospital,  he  shall  advise  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  institution,  who  in  turn 
must  make  the  above-described  report 
to  the  Police  Department. 

The  bill  provides  Immunity  from  any 
civil  or  criminal  liability  to  any  person 
participating  In  the  making  of  such  a  re- 
port, smd  the  same  Immunity  with  re- 
spect to  participation  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding Involving  such  a  report. 

The  third  major  provision  la  that 
neither  the  physician-patient  privilege 
nor  the  husband-wife  privilege  shall  be 
a  ground  for  excluding  evidence.  If  the 
Juvenile  court  decides  that  such  privilege 
should  be  waived  in  the  Interests  of  Jus- 
tice. 

CONf^BKNCX    ACTION 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  when  a  physician  is  a  staS 
member  of  a  hospital  or  similar  institu- 
tion attends  a  child  brought  to  him  or 
coming  to  him  for  treatment  as  a  child- 
abuse  or  neglect  case,  he  must  notify  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  institution  or  his 
designated  agent  who  shall  make  the  re- 
port to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment as  required  by  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  clarifies  this  provision 
The  House  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  pertinent  code  pro- 
vision. 

Amendments  Nos.  2,  3,  4.  and  5:  The 
Senate,  by  these  amendments,  provided 
that  the  Police  Department  shall  furnish 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  copies  of 
the  reports  made  to  them,  and  the  Com- 
missioners shall  maintain  a  central  reg- 
ister of  child-abuse  cases.  There  were 
no  similar  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  6:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  a  rewording  of  the  House  pro- 
vision— section  4 — to  assure  Immunity 
from  liability  of  any  person,  hospital,  or 
Institution  In  good  faith  making  the  re- 
quired report  of  participating  in  any 
Judicial  proceeding  resulting  therefrom. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  conform  the  House  bill  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  sections 
as  codified.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8;  The  Senate  amend- 
ment excludes  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  the  neglect  of  a  child  who  in  good 
faith  Is  under  treatment  solely  by  spirit- 
ual means  through  prayer  In  accordance 
with  the  tenets  and  practices  of  a  rec- 
ognized church  or  religious  denomina- 
tion by  a  duly  accredited  practitioner 
thereof.  There  Is  no  similar  provision 
in  the  House  bill.    The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  9 :  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  penalties  of  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $300  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  30  days,  or  both,  for  any  per- 
son who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  the  bill.  There  was  no 
similar  provision  In  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

NtXD    rOK    THB    LCClSUiTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  appalled  at 
the  shocking  stories  which  have  been 
presented  about  child  abuse,  not  only 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  but  throughout 
the  country. 

The  nationwide  problem  of  physical 
abuse  of  children  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  thousand  infants  and 


children  are  Injured  each  year,  and 
hundreds  die,  because  of  actual  physical 
abuse  or  neglect  by  parents.  The  extent 
and  seriousness  of  this  problem  was  first 
pointed  up  by  pedlatrlcianB  and  X-ray 
specialists  who  defined  what  has  been 
termed  the  "battered  child  syndroine," 
ft  group  of  medlcEil  findings  which  aid 
materially  in  a  medical  diagnosis  of  a 
physically  abused  child.  These  im- 
proved diagnostic  techniques  and  the 
resulting  Increased  medical  attention 
have  brought  about  a  greater  public 
recognition  of  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

Our  committee  was  told  that  in  a 
study  for  the  Children's  Division  of  the 
American  Humane  Association  in  1962, 
a  total  of  662  cases  of  chUd  abuse  was 
reported  In  newspapers  In  this  country. 
Most  of  these  children  were  under  4  years 
of  age.  and  one  In  four  died  from  their 
Injuries.  Most  of  the  injuries  were  In- 
flicted by  parents,  and  the  range  of  In- 
juries was  as  broad  as  a  distorted  mind 
could  imagine. 

The  problem  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  be  measured  by  at  least  5  to  7 
deaths  a  year  and  at  least  90  Instances 
of  serious  child  abuse  known  through 
Children's  Hospital  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  Children's 
Unit. 

By  voluntary  agreement  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies— Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Department  of  Public  Health,  and 
juvenile  court — Instances  of  suspected 
child  abuse  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the.se  agencies  are  presently  being  re- 
ported to  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  whose 
responsibility  it  Is  to  investigate  and 
take  action  for  the  protection  of  the 
child  within  the  framework  of  present 
law,  and  to  initiate  criminal  prosecution 
where  such  action  Is  indicated.  An  in- 
complete count  of  Woman's  Bureau  in- 
take records  reveals  that  133  complaints 
of  physical  abuse  of  children  have  been 
received  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1965.  through  June  7,  1965.  As 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  number 
of  cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  authorities  is  far 
below  the  number  actually  occurring. 

Our  committee  was  informed  that  the 
complaints  mentioned  above  were  made 
voluntarily  by  a  certain  few  local  hospi- 
tals, public  health  officials,  teachers,  par- 
ents, other  relatives,  friends,  neighbors, 
anonymous  persons,  and,  in  rare  In- 
stances, the  family  physician.  We  are 
told  also  that  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  physicians  are  aware 
of  many  more  cases  than  they  report, 
but  are  In  fear  of  ensuing  liability. 

This,  then,  clearly  is  a  problem  which 
cries  out  for  a  solution.  The  first  step, 
obviously,  is  to  provide  means  for  bring- 
ing these  cases  to  attention  so  that  ef- 
iorta  may  be  made  to  protect  the  child 
^nd,  wherever  possible,  to  preserve  fam- 
ily integrity.  Since  the  recognition  that 
serious  hijury  has  occurred  by  other  than 
accidental  means  is  more  often  a  matter 
of  medical  diagnosis,  the  responsibility 
lor  reporting  specific  cases  must  fall  prl- 
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marily  with  physicians.  Members  of  the 
medical  profession  recognize  this  fact, 
and  favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
which  would  allow  physicians  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  call  attention  to 
cases  of  child  abuse  without  concern 
about  incurring  potential  criminal  or  civil 
liability  for  so  reporting.  The  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  bill,  we  are 
advised,  are  consistent  with  the  beliefs 
and  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  physi- 
cians In  resrard  to  this  problem. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  which  I  am  chairman 
on  June  10,  1965,  support  for  this  bill 
was  expressed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Wom- 
an's Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Coroner's  Office,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia,  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  public  wit- 
nesses. No  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
expressed.   

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


IiEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  Record  with  reference  to 
the  conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANDATORY  REPORTINa  OP  IN- 
JURIES  CAUSED  BY  FIREARMS  OR 
OTHER  DANGEROUS  WEAPONS 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Abmntthy],  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  9985) 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting 
by  physicians  and  hospitals  or  similar 
institutions  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  weapons,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Cleric  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


CoMraxirai  Bspobt  (H.  Rxirr.  No.  2229) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
tunendmento  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
9986)  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  report- 
ing by  pbyslciaiu  and  hoepltale  or  similar 
instltutlone  in  the  District  of  CJolumbla  of 
injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other  danger- 
ous weapons,  having  met,  after  fuU  end  free 


conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  reepectlve  HouEee  aa 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ite  amend- 
ment numbered  5. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  agree  to  the  same. 

T.  O.  ASltKNTETHT, 
ASSAHAM   MTTLTES, 

W.  H.  Hasska, 
Managers  on  the  Fart  of  the  House. 
Watnk  Mobse, 
Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Winston  L.  Pbodtt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Stateicent 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  9985)  to  provide 
for  the  mandatory  reporting  by  physicians 
and  hospitals  or  slmUar  Institutions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  Injuries  caused  by 
flrearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  up>on  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

Amendment  No.  I :  This  amendment  clari- 
fies the  language  of  the  House  bill  as  to 
attendance  by  a  physician  of  i)ersons  whoee 
Injury  was  caused  by  a  firearm.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  House  bill  re- 
qvdred  that  certain  Information  as  to  the 
Injured  person  and  his  Injuries  be  included 
in  reports  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. The  Senate  amendment  modi- 
fled  this  provision  to  require  the  fxu-nishlng 
of  said  information  "If  readily  available." 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  The  House  bill  (sec.  3) 
provided  that  any  person  making  the  report 
required  by  the  bill  shall  not  be  personally 
liable  In  damages  therefor,  and  also  provided 
(sec.  4)  that  neither  the  physlclan-patlent 
privilege  nor  the  husband-wife  privilege  shall 
be  ground  for  excluding  evidence  In  any  Ju-  " 
dlclal  proceeding  resulting  from  a  report 
made  pursuant  to  this  bill.  The  Senate 
amendment  deleted  both  sections  and  in- 
serted a  new  section  3  In  the  next  amend- 
ment.   The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Thla  Senate  amend- 
ment is  a  rewording  of  the  House  provision 
(sec.  3),  referred  to  above,  to  assure  immu- 
nity from  liability  of  any  person,  hospital,  or 
Institution  In  good  faith  making  the  report 
required  by  this  legislation.  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  to  grant  a  physi- 
cian (as  well  as  any  other  person,  hospital,  or 
Institution)  Immunity  from  liability  with  re- 
spect to  such  report  or  Judicial  proceeding 
resulting  therefrom. 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment subjects  any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  bill  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or  not  more 
than  30  days  Imprisonment,  or  both.  There 
were  no  criminal  penalty  provisions  In  the 
HouBe  bill.     The  Senate  recedes. 

T.  Q.  Abesnetht, 
Abkaram  MtiXTEa, 
W.  H.  Harska, 
JJfoTw^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MULTER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  con- 
ference report  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  make 
a  brief  statement  as  to  whether  or  not 
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the  amendments  added  by  the  other  body 
are  germane  and  In  accordance  with  the 
House  niles,  and  what  the  general  effect 
of  the  amendments  would  be? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUemao  yield? 

Mr.  HAUj.  I  am  glad  to  yield  w  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  MULTER.  It  la  my  belief,  and  my 
belief  has  been  checked  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, that  the  amendmenta  offered 
by  the  other  body  are  germane  to  the 
bin.  In  brief,  they  will  merely  add  some 
additional  requisites  ai  to  the  rcDortlng 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  alao  conform 
the  bin  to  the  Houae  version  so  aa  t<)  take 
out  the  penalties  that  we  on  the  House 
Bide  believe  should  not  be  Imposed 

Mr  HALX..  Mr  Speaker.  It  la  appar- 
ent that  on  all  four  amendments  the 
Houae  receded,  and  even  to  some  extent 
on  the  fifth  amendment  But  l.i  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  brlnjis  the 
conference  report  before  this  body  it  is 
still  a  good  bill.  It  Is  worth  while,  and  In 
the  spirit  the  bill  passed  the  Hou&e.  la 
that  a  correct  .statement '' 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  Is  a  fair  statement 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  U> 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection 

ptriposs  or  rHi  enx 

Mr  MULTFR  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H  R  t>985  !s  to  require  the  re- 
porting by  physicians  In  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia,  and  also  by  hospitals  or  simi- 
lar InstitutlorLs.  of  Injuries  caused  by 
firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons. 

P«Onslt>N  or  TKX  BDX 

The  first  .section  of  thl.'^  bill  provides 
that  a  report  must  be  made  by  any  physi- 
cian or  other  person  licensed  under  the 
Healing  Arts  PracUce  Act.  District  of 
Columbia.  1929  i45  SUt.  1326.  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  sec  2-201  et  seq  > .  a^ 
amended,  having  reasonable  cause  u> 
believe  that  a  person  comlruar  to  his  at- 
tention for  examination  or  treatment  h&a 
suffered  an  Injury  caused  by  any  danger- 
ous weapon  occurring  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  has  suffered  an 
Injury  caused  by  a  firearm,  whether  seif- 
Infllcted.  accidental,  or  occurring  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  crime  It  Is 
further  provided  that  when  such  a  phy- 
sician Is  performing  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  a  hosplul  or  similar  Institu- 
tion, and  detects  such  an  Injury  as  Ls 
described  above,  he  shall  notify  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  hospital  or  liistl- 
tution.  who  In  turn  Is  required  to  make 
the  report 

Section  2  provides  that  an  oral  report 
shall  be  made  immediately  by  telephone 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  fol- 
lowed as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable 
tor  »  report  In  writing.  Such  reports 
must  contain  the  name,  address,  and  age 
of  the  lrv)ured  person,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  person  s  Injuries 

Section  3  Indemnlflee  a  person  making 
a  report  pursuant  to  this  act  from  any 
liability  In  damages  resulting  therefrom 


CONrERlNC«    ACTION 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment 
clarifies  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
as  to  attendance  by  a  physician  of  per- 
sons whose  injury  was  caused  by  a  fire- 
arm.   The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  House  bill  re- 
quired that  certain  Information  as  to  the 
injured  person  and  his  injuries  be  in- 
cluded In  reports  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment modified  this  provision  to  require 
the  furnishing  of  said  Information  "If 
readily  available."    The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  The  House  bill — 
section  3 — provided  that  any  person 
making  tlie  report  required  by  the  bill 
shall  not  be  personally  liable  in  damages 
therefor,  and  also  provided — section  4 — 
that  neither  the  physician-patient  privi- 
lege nor  the  husbazxd-wlfe  privilege  shall 
be  grounds  for  excluding  evidence  in  any 
Judicial  proceeding  resulting  from  a  re- 
port made  pursuant  to  this  bill.  The 
Senate  amendment  deleted  both  sections 
and  Inserted  a  new  section  3  in  the  next 
amendment     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  Senate 
amendment  Ls  a  rewording  of  the  House 
provision — section  3 — referred  to  above, 
to  assure  immunity  from  liability  of  any 
person,  hospital,  or  institution  In  good 
faith  making  the  report  required  by  this 
legislation  Tlie  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  to  grant  a  physician — as  well 
as  any  other  person,  hospital,  or  institu- 
tion— immunity  from  liability  with  re- 
spect to  s"ch  report  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ing resulting  therefrom. 

Amendment  No.  5  The  Senate  amend- 
ment subjects  any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  bin  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300, 
or  not  more  than  30  days'  imprisorunent. 
or  both  There  were  no  criminal  penalty 
provisions  In  the  House  bill  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAiCER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio:* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  tliat  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  axid 
the  Senate  In  their  amendments  to  HJl 
9915.  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  re- 
porting by  physicians  and  hospitals  or 
similar  institutions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  Injuries  caused  by  firearms 
or  other  dangerous  weapons. 

The  conferees,  I  can  say,  have  adopted 
■iubstantlally  the  provLsioiis  of  H.R.  9915 
as  intr'xluced  by  me.  and  the  changes 
which  were  made  are  improvements. 
which  of  course  I  approve 

The  House  over  1  year  ago  passed 
this  bill,  and  It  Is  gratifying  that  the 
other  body  has  finally  agreed  to  the 
urgency,  wisdom,  and  necessity  of  uhLs 
legislation 

The  purp^ise  of  thi.s  bill,  as  amended. 
Is  to  require  the  reporting  by  physicians 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also 
by  hospitals  or  .similar  institutions,  of 
Injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  weapons 


Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  report 
must  be  made  by  any  physician  or  other 
practitioner  licensed  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act, 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that, 
a  person  coming  before  him  for  exanil- 
naUon  or  treatment  has  stiff ered  an  in- 
Jury,  caused  by  any  dangerous  weapon, 
occurring  during  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  or  has  staff ered  any  injury  caused 
by  a  flretuTD,  whether  self-inflicted,  ac- 
cidental, or  occurring  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

For  some  time,  like  most  Members  who 
are  here  In  Washington  for  so  much  of 
each  year,  I  have  been  much  concerm-d 
at  the  rising  incidence  of  crime  in  ihe 
Nation's  Capital  in  recent  years. 

Tlie  need  for  legislation  such  as  ti.is 
to  assist  the  police  in  combating  the 
criminal  tide  is  most  apparent.  Hen.e 
over  a  year  ago  I  Introduced  this  bC. 
which  was  promptly  approved  by  th- 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  had  the  full  support  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Commlsslontr,'^, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
and  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  law  In  the 
District  making  mandatory  the  report- 
ing by  phy.siclans  of  Injuries  caused  by 
firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapoiii 
Our  committee  Is  informed  by  oCQcials 
of  the  Police  Department,  however,  that 
such  reporting  Is  done  by  local  physicians 
as  a  voluntary  service,  and  that  sucii 
reports  have  been  the  means  of  solving 
many  crimes  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
The  Police  Department  and  the  US 
attorney's  oflQce  feel,  however,  that  de- 
spite this  voluntary  cooperation  on  t'ne 
part  of  physicians  In  the  District,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  regarding 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  firearms  and 
other  dangerous  weapons  in  the  city  Jus- 
tifies the  enactment  of  a  law  making  such 
reporting  mandatory,  simply  as  a  means 
of  assuring  as  fully  as  possible  the  receipt 
of  this  Invaluable  information  in  every 
Instance. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  n\u\f 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  pre'.lous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  tc 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  MirLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membors 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  Just 
adopted 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection  it 
la  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAILINO  PRIVILEGES  OF  ARMET 
FORCES  AND  OTHER  OOVEHN- 
MENT  PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  DLTjSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  uP 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R 
13448 »  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privileges 
of  members  of  UB.  Armed  Forces  and 
other    Federal    Oovemment    personnel 


overseas,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

Th--  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
.ire  as  follows: 
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Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  2226) 

Tiie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
..^reelng  vot«8  of  the  two  Housea  on  the 
;ir,'.er.dments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
13448  •  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  mailing  privileges  of  members 
M  United  States  Armed  Forces  axid  other 
Federal  Government  personnel  overseas,  and 
ioT  otiier  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
(ree  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 

AS   follows. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
Dered  (1 ) .  (2),  (3) .  (9) ,  (10) ,  (11 ) ,  (12) .  (13) , 
and  (141.  and  ag:ree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered (4),  (5).  (6).  (7),  and  (8)  and  agree 
to  the  same  w.th  an  amendment  as  follows: 
.-^trike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, and  restore  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out,  by  Senate  amendments  num- 
bered (4i,  (6).  (6).  (7),  and  (8)  and,  on 
page  3  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out 
lines  6  to  15,  Inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"1 11 1  sound-recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correapondence, 
.md 

'■(111)   parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  not  ex- 
ceeding   Ave    pounds    in    weight    and   sixty 
i:iches  in  length  and  girth  combined, 
which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
.^rnied  Forces  post  office; 

■.B     second-class   publications   published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
-urlng   principally   current  news  of  interest 
to  members   of   the   Armed  Forces  and   tlie 
general   public   which   are  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office 
in  an  overseas  area  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent tinder  section  4169  of  this  title;  and". 
.^nd  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
James  H.  Morbison, 
Thaodeus  J  Dtilski. 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Monbokxt, 
Ralph  W.  Tarbokocch, 

JeNNINCS  HANr>OLPH. 

Frank  Cajrlson, 
Hiram  L.  Fono, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  or  the  M.a.nagers  on  thk  Part  or 
THE   HotrsK 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
0'  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
••-e  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  13448)  to  amend 
-tie  39,  United  Stat«8  Code,  with  respect 
to  mailing  privileges  of  members  of  the 
iJn.ted  States  Armed  Forces  and  other  Fed- 
ora] Government  personnel  overseas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  foUowlng  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
wtlon  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanyln*  confer- 
ence report : 

Amendment  No.  1 :  This  amendment  U  a 
PerfecUng  amendment.  It  amends  section  2 
^  the  House  engroesed  bill  to  authorize 
^aii  matter  described  in  section  2  to  be 
■ninsported    by    air    between    Armed    Forces 


poet  offices  overseas  and  the  point  of  embar- 
kation or  delMurkatlon  within  the  "fifty 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  states  in  the 
Pacific  area,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone.". 
The  House-passed  biu  authorized  such 
transportation  by  air  between  Armed  Forces 
post  offices  overseas  and  the  point  of  embar- 
kation or  debarkation  within  the  "forty- 
eight  contiguous  States,". 

The  amendment  Is  necessary  to  include 
transportation  by  air  between  Armed  Forces 
post  offices  overseas  and  a  point  of  embar- 
kation or  debarkation  within  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
or  the  other  areas  specifically  mentioned  iri 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  will  per- 
mit mall  from  a  serviceman  in  the  Far  East 
to  be  transported  by  air.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  agreement, 
to  his  home  in  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendments  Noe.  2,  10,  and  11:  These  are 
perfecting  amendments.  They  substitute,  in 
three  places  in  the  House  engrossed  bill  the 
words  "scheduled  United  States  air  car- 
riers" for  the  words  "United  States  flag  car- 
riers", to  describe  the  type  of  air  carriers  per- 
mitted to  transport  the  maU  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  House  engrossed  bill  described  the 
type  of  air  carrier  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"United  States  flag  carriers". 

The  term  "scheduled  United  States  air 
carriers"  used  In  Senate  amendments  num- 
bered (2),  (10),  and  (11)  to  describe  the 
type  of  carrier  has  a  meaning  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1301 ) 
whereas  there  U  no  statutory  definition  of 
the  term  "United  States  flag  carriers"  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  This  amendment  struck 
out  language  beginning  on  page  2,  line  22 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  as  follows:  "with 
the  total  annual  voltmie  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, to  the  extent  practicable,  among  such 
carriers  serving  each  area.". 

The  House  blU  provides  that  the  total  an- 
nual volume  of  airlift  mall  destined  for  de- 
livery to  overseas  Armed  Forces  post  ofHces 
should  be  equaUy  divided,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  among  United  States  air  carriers 
serving  each  geographical  area.  The  equal 
division  r«iulrement  was  removed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  basis  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment stated  It  must  have  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  possible  In  order  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  providing  faster  and  more  efficient 
maU  service  for  the  servicemen  overseas 
The  Senate  felt  that  a  statutory  requirement 
for  division  of  mall  among  United  States 
carriers  serving  the  geographical  areas  would 
unduly  restrict  the  transportation  of  mail 
to  servicemen  overseas. 

The  House  managers  are  convinced  that 
the  annual  volume  of  mall  to  be  transported 

K^  ^^}^  '•**°°  °^  ^^  legislation  should 
be  divided  amraig  the  carriers  serving  a  par- 
ticular country  or  area  when  such  division 
does  not  result  In  undue  delay  In  final  de- 
livery  to  the  addressee  of  the  maU.  It  is  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  thU  airlift  mall  can 
be  divided  among  the  carriers  equaUy  by 
action  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  such 
a  reqiarement  need  not  be  Included  In  any 
provision  of  law. 

The  House  managers  anticipate  that  next 
year  the  matter  of  division  of  the  mall  trans- 
ported by  air  will  receive  a  thorough  review 
by  the  House  Committee,  and  that  they  then 
wui  be  In  a  better  poslUon  to  recommend 
additional  leglsl»Uon,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  assure  that  aU  competing  air  carriers  have 
an  equal  opportunty  to  share  In  the  trans- 
portation of  the  maU  by  air.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  4,  6,  «,  7,  and  8:  These 
Senate  amendments  limit  the  appUcatlon  of 
the  provisions  iMxnrldlng  for  the  alrUf t  only  to 
combat  ana*  designated  by  the  President  of 
ctirrent  news  publications  and  umai]  parcels 


The  House  bui  required  several  items  of 
mall  to  be  transported  by  air  when  mailed 
between  Armed  Forces  post  <^ces  or  between 
an  Armed  Forces  post  office  and  an  address  In 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  following  categories  of  maU  under  the 
House  bUl  would  have  been  enutled  to  such 
transportation  by  air: 

( 1  (    first-class  letter  mail; 

(2)  sound-recorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspondence- 

(d)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
turing current  news:  aiid 

( 4 )  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  not  exceed- 
\^^  fi«  pounds  in  weight  and  sixty  inches 
m  length  and  girth  combined. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  airlift 
on  a  worldwide  basis  for  first-class  letter  mall 
sound-recorded  communications,  and  the 
small  parcels.  The  second-class  publica- 
?T  *HH  ^^  ^^o^'^^l  airlift  only  when  mailed 
Jit  or  addressed  to  an  Armed  Forces  post  office 
In  a  combat  area. 

The  airlift  for  this  maU  is  to  be  provided 

determined  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 

fofis  «  ^J  ^^J'"'-  *PP~ved  November  1 
1965,  au  horized  the  airlift  on  a  space  avall- 

^ll  .^^  ^°'  ^'^^  P^'^«^  ^  the  combat 
Zm^TI''^^'''  '"'""  Aeronautics  Board 
to  fix  rat^s  for  transportaUon  which   could 

?h»  ?w^  ,'^'  minimum  rates  charged  for 
the  airlift  of  military  cargo  in  scheduled  air- 

^e%o72'^r?*  ™f*^  ^"^  ''y  ^*^^  ^<^ 

are  $0.12  per  ton  mile  outbound  from  the 
Unlt^  States  to  Viet  Nam  and  •O.IO  nS,und 
to  the  Unlt*d  States.  These  rates  are  the 
same  as  the  rates  fixed  for  the  airlift  of  nun! 
tary  cargo  in  scheduled  airline  service  In  both 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  areas. 

The  major  item  of  cost  involved  in  thla 
le^slation  hinges  on  the  rates  of  t^n;^r^ 
Uon  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
VVhlle  this  legislation  does  not  inc?^de  the 
same  restrictive  language  as  Included  In 
Public  Law  89-315,  the  managers  on  the  pan 
of  the  House  share  the  concern  expreLed 
Th^^.  .1 '^"'*"''  °°  ^^«  P^t  of  the  S^te 
^^^  'n"*'  "^  ""^  approved  for  trans^^ 
^  the  T2  T^"^  ^y  "'^  legislation  should 
be  the  lowest  rates  possible.  In  view  of  the 
additional  airlift  volume  which  will  be  Un 
erated    upon    enactment   of   this    legislation 

'^n  ^^^  on  the  information  c^rrentlv 
available     the   members    of    the    CoXence 

of  *0.12  and  »0.10  now  in  effect  are  lust  and 
reasonable  and  would  afford  a  fair  rate  of  re- 
turn to  the  air  carriers  concerned 

Amendment  No.  9:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  which  changes  the  designation 
Of  a  paragraph.     The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No.  12:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  3  to  the  bill.  The  new  section 
3  adds  a  provision  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4303,  d)  Of  title  39.  Umted  Staies  O^e, 
relating  to  the  rates  of  postage  applicable  to 
?T  ..^f^^  P'*'  transported  between  the 
United  States  and  Armed  Forces  post  offices 
The  new  provision  has  the  effect  of  making 
Zone  1  rates  applicable  to  air  parcel  post 
transported  between  Hawaii,  Alaska,  or^e 
territories  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific 
area  and  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  served 
by  the  postmaster  at  San  Francisco  or  Seattle 

Under  existing  law,  the  air  parcel  post  rate 
for  packages  going  directly  between  Armed 
Forces  overseas  poet  offices  in  the  Pacific  and 
addresses  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  United 
States  possessions  is  the  rate  for  the  eighth 
zone  based  on  the  distance  between  the  ad- 
dress and  the  APO  debarkation  point  in  either 
San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  However,  such 
packages  generally  are  transported  dU-ectly 
from  Alaska  or  HawaU  to  the  Pacific  area 
without  going  through  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle. 

The  amendment  has  the  effect  of  requlrmg 
Zone  1  rates  which  are  more  commensurate 
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with   the  »«rv;oe   actuiklly  performed   by  the 
Poat  OfBce  Department.     Ttxe  House  recedea 

Amendment  No.  13;  Tbl*  la  a  techzilc&l 
amendment  whlcb  chang«a  a  section  number 
Tbe  Houae  recede*. 

Ainendment  No  14  This  amendment  Is  a 
perfecting  amendment  It  propi«es  to 
amend  the  provigiona  of  section  4303  >r)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  contained 
In  section  3  redesignated  \a  section  4  by 
Senate  amendment  numbered  il3))  of  the 
House  engroased  bill,  relating  to  the  require- 
ment for  reimbursement  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department  outside  the  United  States. 
to  deacrlbe  the  Armed  Forces  post  offices  be- 
tween which  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
air  transportation  of  mall  will  be  required  as 
those  ■which  are  not  located  within  the  fifty 
States  of  the  United  States"  or  the  terri- 
toMea.  It  also  describee  the  points  ■.<{  em- 
bsu-katlon  or  debarkation  as  thc«e  which  are 
located  within  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tories, or  almi;ar  areas 

The  House  bill  described  the  .\rmed  Forces 
post  offices  between  which  reUnbuisempnt 
would  be  made  as  those  which  are  located 
"outside  the  forty-eight  contlguotis  States  jf 
the  United  .States"  and  the  f>olnt  of  embarka- 
tion or  debarkation,  as  those  which  were 
"within  the   forty-eight  contiguous  .States" 

The  amendment  will  continue  the  present 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  re- 
imbursing the  Post  Office  Department  only 
for  mall  transportation  outside  the  area 
covered  by  the  United  States  postal  service — 
that  Is.  .juislde  the  fifty  States,  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  liie 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Houae  re- 
cedes 

Jamks    H     MoaBis<:iN 
TlCADOrCTS    J.    Dtlski. 

RoBiMT  J    CoaBrrr. 
Manage'*  rm   the  Part  of  the   Houae. 

Mr  DT.TSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate made  three  sutxstantlve  changes  In 
the  House-paased  bill  and  several  tech- 
nical adjastmentA  In  the  language  of  the 
bill 

The  flrst  substantive  change  was  made 
by  Senate  amendment  No  3,  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  of  the  House 
bill  that  mall  to  be  transported  by  air 
on  a  space-available  bails  would  be 
divided  on  an  equal  basis  to  the  extent 
practicable  among  air  carriers  serving 
each  area 

The  Senate  report  stated  that  the  equal 
division  requirement  was  removed  on  the 
basis  that  the  E\)st  OfBce  Department 
stated  It  must  have  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
providing  faster  and  more  efficient  mall 
service  for  servicemen  overseas.  The 
Senate  report  stated  further  that  It  was 
felt  that  a  statutory  requirement  for  di- 
vision of  mail  would  unduly  restrict 
transportation  of  mail  to  servicemen 
overseas 

The  House  conferees  are  convinced 
that  the  annual  volume  of  mall  to  be 
transported  by  air  as  a  result  of  this  leg- 
islation should  be  divided  among  the 
carriers  serving  the  particular  area  when 
such  division  would  not  result  In  sui 
undue  delay  In  the  final  delivery  of  the 
msiil  to  the  addressee.  We  recognise  that 
ttw  division  could  be  made  by  action  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  that  such  a 
requirement  need  not  be  Included  In  any 
provision  of  law.  Consequently,  the 
House  managers  recommend  that  the 


House  rt'cede  from  tiie  disagreement  to 
tills  amendment. 

As  stated  in  tlie  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  we  would 
like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  our  com- 
mittee will  conduct  a  review  next  year  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  division  of  the 
mall  transported  by  air  This  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  eiscertain  whether 
the  method  of  dividing  mall  between  the 
air  carriers  Is  performed  on  a  basis  which 
Is  equitable  to  all  air  carriers. 

The  second  substantive  change  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  amendments  Is  In- 
volved In  amendments  Nos.  4  through  8. 
which  limit  the  application  of  the  airlift 
to  combat  areiis  only  for  two  Items  of 
mail  covered  by  the  bill,  wlilch  are  the 
current  news  publications  and  the  small 
parcels 

The  conference  agreement  In  this  re- 
gard will  provide  worldwide  airlift  for — 

First.  flrst-cIass  letter  mail. 

Second,  sound  recorded  communica- 
tions having  the  character  of  personal 
correspondence:  and 

Third,  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  not 
exceeding  5  pounds  In  weight  and  60 
inches  In  length  and  girth  combined. 

The  second-class  publications  will  be 
afforded  airlift  only  when  mailed  at  or 
addressed  to  an  Armed  Forces  post  office 
in  a  combat  area. 

The  third  substantive  change  made  by 
the  Senate  amendments  added  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  rate  of  postage  for 
air  parcel  post  transported  between 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  or  the  territories  of  the 
UrLlt<-d  States  in  the  Pacific  area  and  an 
Armed  Forces  pt»t  office  served  by  the 
postmaster  at  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  zone 
1  rate  for  such  air  parcel  post. 

Under  existing  law.  the  air  parcel  poet 
rate  for  packages  going  directly  between 
Armed  Forces  overseas  post  offices  in  the 
Pacific  and  addresses  In  Alaska  and 
Haxail  Is  the  rate  for  the  eighth  zone, 
based  on  the  distance  between  Hawaii  or 
Ala.'ika  and  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 
However,  such  packages  generally  are 
trEinsported  directly  from  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  Ui  the  Pacific  area  without  going 
through  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  The 
amendment  has  effect  of  requiring  zone 
l  rates  which  are  more  commensurate 
with  the  service*  actually  performed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  House  conferees  were  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  tremendous  volume  of  cor- 
respondence that  has  been  received  by 
many  Members  and  by  our  committee, 
concerning  the  excessive  parcel  post  rate.s 
that  are  applicable  on  packages  shipped 
by  air  peircel  post  to  the  servicemen  In 
Vietnam.  We  would  have  preferred  to 
Include  provisions  In  thLs  bill  establish- 
ing some  procedure  whereby  parcels  to 
the  servicemen  overseas  could  be  afforded 
air  transportation  on  a  space-available 
basis  at  a  reasonable  rate  somewhere  In 
between  the  existing  surface  rate  and  the 
air  parcel  post  rate  However,  such  a 
provision  would  not  have  been  within 
the  terms  of  the  conferees. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Corbett]  and  myself  feel  that  this 

problem  needs  correcting  at  the  earliest 

opportunity  In  order  to  afford  the  parents 

and  friends  of  the  servicemen  overseas 


a  more  economical  means  of  shipping 
parcels.  Accordingly,  we  are  today  In- 
troducing legislation  which  will  permit 
a  parcel  addressed  to  or  mailed  from  an 
APO  address  to  be  transported  by  air 
on  a  space-available  basis  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  special  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  special  fee 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  regular  sur- 
face rate  for  the  transportation  of  the 
parcel.  In  this  way.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
special  fee  will  cover  the  additional  cost 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  In  afford- 
ing transportation  by  air.  We  are  opti- 
mistic that  our  legislation  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  review  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  on 
H  R  13448,  and  to  express  some  personal 
observations  regarding  the  outcome  oi 
the  conference. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  as  it 
passed  the  House  on  March  21.  by  a  vote 
of  303  to  0.  was  to  provide  the  bentiits 
of  faster,  more  efficient,  and  less  expen- 
sive mail  service  to  our  servicemen  sta- 
tioned outside  the  United  States  L-i 
areas  of  the  world  served  by  Armed 
Forces  post  offices. 

The  House  bill  contained  these  key 
provisions : 

First.  Free  airmail  service  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  other 
Presldentlally  designated  combat  zones 
for  sound -recorded  communications.  In 
addition  to  the  free  airmail  service  of 
letter  mall  and  postal  cards  now  provided 
by  law. 

Second.  Airlift  service  between  the 
point  of  embarkation  in  the  United 
States  and  any  APO  in  the  world,  at  sur- 
face postage  mail  rates,  for  letter  mall, 
hometown  newspapers,  and  parcels  up 
to  5  pounds. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  the  House  bll! 
provided  for  an  equal  division  of  the  an- 
nual volume  among  the  carriers  serv- 
icing each  area. 

Mr.  Spea>;er.  the  hearings  and  discus- 
sion on  this  airlift  service  to  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  are  under  orders 
to  serve  in  all  parts  of  the  world  beear. 
over  a  year  ago  I  believe  that  each  pro- 
vision \i\  the  House  bill  was  Justified  and 
the  vot<?  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
supports  this  belief. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  legislation 
cut  back  the  airlift  service  critically  and 
would  have  authorized  little  more  service 
than  is  presently  provided. 

The  conference  report  we  bring  before 
the  House  today  Is.  I  assure  you,  the  best 
coir.promlse  that  could  possibly  ^ 
worked  out.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  i: 
fully  meets  our  obligation  to  provide  the 
best  postal  service  between  our  service- 
men and  women  overseas  and  their  fam- 
ilies at  home,  and  so  I  intend  to  continue 
to  work  for  Improved  postal  service  for 
all  our  citizens. 

In  conference  the  House  receded  from 
Its  provision  to  Include  hometown  news- 
papers and  second  class  publications  in 
the  worldwide  airlift.  I  believe  tills  wa5 
a  valuable  part  of  the  House  bill,  but  it 
was  the  price  we  had  to  pay  to  persuade 
the  Senate  conferees  to  accept  a  world- 
wide airlift  to  APO's,  at  surface  rates, 
for    5-pound    parcels.     The    legislation 
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does  provide,  however,  for  air  transpor- 
tation of  second-class  publications  to 
troops  In  combat  areas. 

The  House  also  receded  from  Its  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  volume 
among  carriers  serving  each  area. 

The  one  provision  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  consumed  nearly  all  of  our 
deliberative  time  was  an  amendment 
which  was  not  even  considered  during 
hearings  or  debate  In  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  the 
air  parcel  post  laws  so  that  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  shall  receive  a  prefer«itlal  first- 
zone  rate  on  air  parcel  post  packages 
which  are  addressed  to  an  APO  in  Seattle 
or  San  Francisco.  PresenUy,  because 
of  the  distance  between  these  two  States 
and  the  APO  In  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, patrons  must  pay  elghth-rone  rate 
for  air  parcel  post  shipments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  preferential  ar- 
rangement for  the  shipment  of  air  parcel 
post  may  be  entirely  jusUfled  and  I  do 
not  contend  that  it  Is  not.  However,  in 
fairness  to  the  families  In  all  the  other 
48  continental  United  States,  I  feel  that 
similar  treatment  should  be  accorded 
them. 

The  House  conferees  felt  It  would  have 
been  only  fair  to  expand  this  preferential 
air  parcel  post  rate  to  all  50  States.  How- 
ever, since  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  had  conducted 
no  hearings  on  such  a  proposal,  It  was  de- 
termined wiser  to  defer  such  a  change  in 
law. 

Therefore,  we  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Alaska-Hawaii  amendment. 
But  in  doing  so  I  announce  that  I  intend 
to  seek  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  authorize  air  transportation 
from  the  point  of  mailing  in  the  United 
States  to  the  serviceman  overseas.  The 
cost  of  such  service,  under  my  legislation 
would  be  the  regular  surface  rate  of  post- 
age plus  a  smaU  additional  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General.  This 
special  fee  is  expected  to  be  imder  $1 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  authorizing  par- 
cels addressed  to  or  mailed  by  service- 
men and  servicewomen  overseas  to  be 
transported  by  air  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
postage. 

My  bill  will  require  airlift  for  parcels 
weighing  up  to  30  pounds  when  mailed 
by  a  member  of  the  family  or  a  friend  in 
the  United  States  to  a  serviceman,  serv- 
Icewoman,  or  a  civilian  employee  who  has 
an  Armed  Forces  post  office  address  over- 
seas. The  parcel  will  be  mailed  upon 
payment  of  the  regtilar  surface  rate  of 
postage  plus  an  airlift  fee  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  not  more  than  $1,  depending 
upon  the  weight  of  the  parcel. 

Our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  was  instnmiental  in  ob- 
taining legislation  last  year— Public  Law 
8&-315--authorlzing  airlift  for  parcels  up 
to  5  pounds  when  mailed  between  "Viet- 
nam and  San  Francisco  or  SeatUe,  and 
legislation  this  year— HJR.  13448— which 
Is  now  on  the  way  to  the  President,  ex- 
tending the  airlift  for  parcels  up  to  5 
pounds  maUed  between  any  APO  office 
overseas  and  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, there  still  is  no  legislative  authority 
for  airlifting  the  parcels  across  the 
United  States  unless  the  mailer  pays  the 
premium  air  parcel  post  rates. 

My  bill  will  close  the  airlift  gap  for 
APO  parcel  mailings  by  providing  an 
economical  means  of  obtaining  airlift 
from  the  point  of  mailing  to  the  point  of 
delivery  on  a  worldwide  basis.  A  con- 
stituent In  my  district  of  New  Jersey  is 
now  required  to  pay  $8.08  to  maU  a  10- 
pound  package  to  Vietnam  by  preferred 
airman  sendee.  Under  the  new  bill  the 
same  10-pound  package  could  be  mailed 
for  approximately  $3  and  transported  by 
^H"4t.  °°  *  ^®"  preferred  service  basis 
au  the  way  from  the  point  of  mailing  to 
the  point  of  delivery  In  Vietnam. 

w.,^,^****^®'''  ^  *™  confident  that  this 
rl.J'^  receive  favorable  consideration 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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It  is  true  that  air  parcel  post  Is  available, 
but  the  rates  for  such  service  are  exces- 
sively high.  A  10-pound  package  of 
cookies  costing  $2.  mailed  air  parcel  post 
by  a  family  in  my  district  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
to  a  son  or  husband,  costs  $8.08  if  mailed 
to  Vietnam,  or  $5  If  mailed  to  Germany. 
My  bill  will  permit  parcels  not  exceed- 
ing 30  pounds  in  weight  to  receive  airlift 
transportation  all  the  way  from  the 
point  of  mailing  In  the  United  States  to 
the  serviceman  overseas.  The  mailer  will 
pay  the  regular  rate  of  postage  for  sur- 
face transportation,  plus  a  special  fee  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
to  cover  the  additional  cost  to  the  postal 
service  for  transportation  by  air  In  the 
United  States. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  same  10-povmd 
package  would  require  regular  surface 
postage  of  $2.40  when  mailed  to  Vietnam 
and  $1.05  when  mailed  to  Germany,  plus 
whatever  additional  fee  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General  for 
the  airlift  transportation  which.  In  any 
case,  is  not  expected  to  be  more  than  75 
cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  volume  of  corre- 
spondence, lu-glng  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  some  means  of  faster 
transportation  for  the  parcels  mailed  to 
the  servicemen  which  would  not  require 
the  payment  of  tremendously  expensive 
air  parcel  post  rates. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  proposal  wUl 
meet  the  needs  of  the  families  of  service- 
men and  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost  to  the  postal  service.  It  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  some  additional  cost 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  as- 
sumes the  obligation  of  transporting  the 
mall  overseas.  I  Intend  to  push  for  early 
consideration  of  this  proposal. 


AIRLIPT  FOR  APO  PARCELS 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
•Tiay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  maU- 
•-(?  privileges  for  servicemen  overseas 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
lork? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


AIRLIFT  FOR  APO  PARCELS 
Mr.   DANIELS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

-lanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
"v  this  point  In  the  Record. 
,  The   SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
'^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
•>ew  Jersey? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 


AIRLIFT  FOR  PARCELS  MAILED  TO 
SERVICEMEN  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  DUMKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

T^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  authorize  trans- 
portation by  air  for  parcels  addressed  to 
or  mailed  from  an  overseas  Armed  Forces 
post  office. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  provide 
realistic  and  reasonable  rates  of  postage 
and  fees  for  airlifting  across  the  United 
States  of  parcels  mailed  between  families 
in  the  United  States  and  servicemen  over- 
seas. 

We  have  Just  completed  congressional 
action  on  a  bill— HJl.  13448— which,  if 
approved  by  the  President,  will  provide 
airlifting  for  small  parcels  from  the  port 
of  embarkatkm  to  the  servicemen  over- 
seas. 

The  legislative  gap  for  airlift  applies 
to  transportation  In  the  United  States. 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  will  require 
airlift  for  parcels  weighing  up  to  30 
pounds  when  mailed  between  a  family 
In  the  United  States  and  a  serviceman 
on  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
The  parcel  will  carry  the  regular  sur- 
face rates  of  postage  plus  an  airlift  fee 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  relieve 
the  family  of  the  financial  burden  asso- 
ciated with  premium  air  parcel  post 
rates  now  required  in  order  to  obtain  air 
service  in  the  United  States  for  such  par- 
cels. My  bill  will  permit  a  family  in 
New  Jersey  to  mall  a  5-pound  parcel  to 
Vietnam  upon  payment  of  the  zone  8 
surface  rate  of  $1.45,  plus  the  special 
airlift  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  in  lieu  of  the  much  higher  air 
parcel  post  rate  of  $4.08. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  optimistic  that 
this  bill  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. 
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OBSTRUCTION   OP   ARMED   FORCES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busl- 
nesa  \a  the  further  consideration  of  the 
blU  HJl.  12047.  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port by  title. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARE?ros  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
la  not  present. 

Mr  BOOOS  Mr  Speaker,  1  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
zuLznes: 


(Roll  No.  3501 

Abemethy 

Foley 

Murray 

Albert 

Prellng!iuy»en 

Nix 

An<l»r«on.  Ill 

Oalla«her 

O'Brien 

Anderson. 

auugmji 

OKonakl 

Tbtui. 

OrmbowsJtl 

Olaen.  Mont. 

Andrews. 

Oreeri.  Oreg 

OLsoc  Mltn. 

Olenn 

OToea 

Pickle 

AsplnAU 

Haiifan.  Oa 

Powell 

Biunng 

HaUeck 

Puclnakl 

BUtnik 

Banaen.  Iriaho 

Puroeil 

Br»y 

Hanrf  y.  Ind 

R«ld.  ni 

Brock 

H*b«rt 

Reinecke 

OatoU 

HeUtoeU 

Rivers.  Alajika 

CaliAw»7 

Uerlong 

Rohlaon 

Ofcrey 

Hlokj 

Rogers.  Tex 

Otencr 

Howard 

Roncalio 

Oonren 

Hungat* 

Rooney,  Pi . 

Oooiey 

Huot 

Roiidebusii 

ComuLD 

Johnaon.  Pa 

Rouah 

Cralpy 

Ki.OK!i 

Scott 

Oul»er 

KJinran 

Steed 

Dav1«.  O* 

Long.  Ud 

9tepb«n« 

Dent 

Love 

dtratLon 

Uenton 

VfrDade 

.'(weer.ey 

Define 

McDowell 

Thompeon    N  J 

IXekiaaon 

McEwen 

Thompson   Tex 

D119 

VfcMillan 

Todd 

Dorn 

Maci'.er. 

ToU 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Mackay 

Trimble 

Dr»i 

Mackle 

Vlgorlto 

■dmondaoi; 

UATtln.  Ala 

Wstklns 

■van*.  Colo 

Martin.  Mass 

White.  Idaho 

Kvlca.  Ter.i. 

-VUtAUr.aKa 

W'laon. 

Flaher 

Mcrrlson 

Charlw  H 

Rynt 

UOM 

Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thla  rollcall  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


OCTOBER   12— DIA  DE  LA   R.\Z.^ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ      Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker  yester- 
day. October  12.  Is  known  LhrotiKho>ut 
all  of  Latin  America — and  of  course.  In 
the  mother  country.  Spain — as  the  Dla 
De  La  Rasa,  that  is  to  say  The  Day  of 
the  Race." 

Unfortunately,  In  the  United  Stat^^. 
this  Indisputable  and  tremendously  im- 
portant fact  IS  generally  overlooked,  ig- 
nored, or  Just  plain  not  known  about. 

Through  a  most  Ironic  and  unjust  turn 
of  evenu.  Spain,  the  country  without 
whose  enterpnjie  and  endeavor  there 
would  not  have  been  a  Columbus  or  a 


P\nta,  Sma,  or  Santa  Maria — tior,  for 
that  n".atter,  a  crew  has  been  down- 
graded and  attributed  none  or  little  of 
Its  historical  glory  to  which  It  is  en- 
titled and  which  history  rlghtfuUy  at- 
tributes to  It. 

Unquestionably.  Spain  has  been  a  vic- 
tim of  the  "Black  Legend."  a  historical 
hai^d-me-down  from  the  days  of  Eng- 
land's struggle  with  Spain  The  great 
historian,  Prancls  Bolton.  Uie  American 
who  has  done  most  Uj  correct  this  his- 
torical imbalance  In  American  tradition, 
once  wrote  that  we  in  the  Uiilted  States 
would  be  cnppled  and  ham^itrunt'  in  our 
proper  understanding  and  relationship 
with  all  uf  LaUn  America — or  more  prop- 
er.y  speaking,  Spanish  America— until 
we  understood  this  one  salient  fact.  It 
Is  time  we  shed  ourselves  of  this  pro- 
vincialism and  unhJstoncal  perspective 

It  Is  no  small  wonder  that  the  Wasli- 
Ington  Post  this  morning,  on  page  C-1 
quotes  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Spain,  Mem'  del  Val.  reminding  us  of 
"the  discovery   uf   .America   by   Spain"; 

His  lAmbAMador  del  Val  i  view  Is  that  tt 
waa  the  SpaiUsh  dUfovery  that  sowed  "the 
seeds  o!  clvlilzatlon  frucn  wblch  have  sprung 
the  vast  majority  of  the  nation*  of  this 
continent  " 

What  the  Post  wnter  might  have  put 
Is  that  it  Ls  not  only  the  Ambassador's 
view,  but  that  of  hist^iry  itself. 


OBSTRUCTION   OF   ARMED   FORCES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  H  R  12047.  which  the  Clerk  will  re- 
port by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  now  re- 
curs on  the  amendments  en  gros.  on 
which  a  separate  vote  was  not  demanded 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

Hie  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On   page  3,   line   10,  strike  out  "lat" 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  vbls  taken 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
r.ays. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
that  on'' 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  de- 
mands the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment striking  out  " '  a  >  ". 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  's  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bin 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill 

MOntiN     Tl.i    KXCOMMrr 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bin? 

Mr  CONTE.  As  written.  1  am.  Mr 
Speaker 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  CONTk  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H  R 
12047  to  the  CXammlitee  on  Un-American 
Actlvlilea. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  8PE1AKER.  Those  Members  fa- 
voring the  taking  of  the  vote  by  the  call 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and  remalr. 
standing  until  counted. 

The  Chair  will  announce  that  45  Mem- 
bers rose,  and  the  Chair  will  count  the 
House  [After  counting.]  The  Chair 
will  state  that  an  InsufQclent  number 
have  arisen. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  Chair  might 
state  that  the  Chair  counted  239  Mem- 
bers. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  :e- 
Jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  275.  nays  64.  aroswered 
■present"  3.  not  voting  90.  as  follows 

[Roll.    No    3601 
YIAS— 275 


Abhltt 

Chelf 

Oiirmatz 

.^dalr 

Clark 

OathlngH 

AddBbbo 

Clausen. 

Oettys 

Anderson. 

Don  H 

Otalmo 

Ter.n 

Clawson,  Del 

Olbbons 

Andrews. 

Cleveland 

Ooodell 

Oeorge  W 

Clevengor 

Gi-abowsk: 

Andrews. 

Collier 

Gray 

N   Dak 

Colmer 

Oreen.  Pa 

Arends 

Conable 

Orelgg 

.\3h  brook 

Corbett 

Ortder 

Ashmore 

Cramer 

O rover 

.\vres 

Cunningham 

Gub*er 

Bandstra 

Ciirtln 

Giirney 

BArrtit 

Daddarlo 

Hanen.  CiJ:r 

Batet 

Dagiie 

Haley 

Battln 

Daniels 

Hall 

B'v-kworth 

Davis.  Wis 

Halpern 

Belcher 

de  la  Oarza 

Hamilton 

Bel: 

Delaney 

Haiiley 

Bennett 

Dent 

Hanna 

Derr>- 

Derwlnski 

Hansen.  I  jw  i 

U«tU 

DlageU 

Hansen.  W.^^; 

Honors 

Dole 

Hirdy 

Bolton 

rX)nohue 

Haraha 

Bow 

Dowdy 

Harvey  M    ; 

Bradeinaa 

Downtnx 

Hays 

Bro-  k 

DuUkl 

Henderson 

Brn-ykH 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Herlon? 

Bronmacld 

Dwyer 

Holland 

Brown.  Clar- 

Edwards. Ala 

Horton 

ence  J  .  Jr 

Edwards,  La. 

Hoamer 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

Erlenborn 

Howard 

BrovhlU.  Va 

Ever'-tt 

Hull 

Buchanan 

Fallon 

Hutchlnso'; 

Burleson 

FVrrwley 

Ichord 

B  ;rton.  Ctah 

Parniim 

Jacobs 

Byrne    Pa 

Paacell 

Jarman 

Byrnes,  Wis 

PelKhan 

Jennlnps 

Ha  bell 

Flno 

Joelson 

Cahill 

Flood 

Johnaor,  r-^;; 

Callan 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

Johnson   O:  ■ 

Cameron 

Fountain 

Jonas 

carter 

Prledel 

Jones,  .f'  1 

Casey 

F-ilton.  Pa 

JnneR.  M" 

Cederber^; 

Pulton.  Tcnn 

Jo-.es,  N  r 

Chamberlain 

FiiQua 

Karsten 

Karth 
K« 

Keith 
Kelly 
K;:.^-  Calif 

Kins,  NY. 
Kliii?.  Utah 
K;'.:c/ynBkl 
Korr.P^ay 
K'.ii.lcel 

Landrum 

Ijiiit-en 

latta 

bennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

lo.-.g,  Md 

Love 

McCiory 

McCxilloch 

.VloGrath 

.McVicker 

Macdoiiald 

Ma^OreKor 

M.ichen 

Madden 

Ushon 

MallUard 

M-irsh 

Manin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

.Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

.Minlsh 

Miiiihall 

M:.'e 

M:ieilcr 

M.iiiigan 

Moore 

.Morgan 

Morris 

NL  rrlson 

:,'.  r.or. 


.Vununzlo 

.V'hley 

Blr.^ham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brown,  CaJlf 

Eurt in.  Calif 

CfUer 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Curtis 

Dow 

EJward.s  Calif 

E:;.-vif)rth 

FarbsU'ln 

FiEdley 

Foi;artv 

Ford, 

William  D. 
r~aser 
C-..bert 


Mosher 
Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nau-her 
NeUsen 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poa^e 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

R<'lfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers,  S  C 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rot<er8,  Fla. 

Roouey,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

St   Onge 

Baylor 

Schlsler 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Scnner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

NAYS — 64 
Green.  Greg 

Grlffltha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Holineld 

Irwin 

Kastenmeler 

Kreba 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McP^U 

Mathtas 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Multer 

Nedzl 

O'Hara, 

OHara. 

O'NeUl, 
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818k 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbeum 

Stanton 

Stubblefleld 

TtJcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuien 

Udall 

Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

Weitner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WUllama 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charlee  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Powell 
Rees 
Reld,  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Roeentbal 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Sickles 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Yates 


ToU 

Trimble 

TTUman 


Vlgorlto 
Watklna 
Whit«,  Idaho 


Wy»tt 


.».diini3 


ANSWERED 

Burkf 


,  111 
,  Mich 
,  Ma.ss. 

'PRESENT"— 3 
Gonzalez 


111 


'**rnethy 
A.bert 
.\2derson, 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
"■-hunall 
:--arir.g 

:  <.tmk 

Ely 

'  ailaway 
-arey 
C^Dcy 
.''j^Iey 
^-rman 
"-aley 
Mver 
■'••vig.  o« 
;i4Wsoa 
J«nton 
I  ^i"ine 
I^ckinson 

^^'Can,  Greg 

''-moi;dson 
^'ins.  Colo. 
'  ^'  --\  Teuu. 
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Fisher 

Plynt 

PVjley 

PrellnKhuysen 

Gallagher 

GUligan 

Orofis 

Haean.  On 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hungate 

Huot 

John.son,  Pa 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Masa. 

Matsunaga 


Moss 

Murray 

Nix 

OBrlen 

OKonakl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Mlrm. 

Pickle 

Pticlnsld 

Purcell 

Reld.  111. 

Relnecke 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roush 

Scott 

Smith.  N.T. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Helstorti  against. 
Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  nUnola. 

Mr.  AaplnaU  with  Mr.  McDsde. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Oooley  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  UllnoU. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  O'Konskl 

Mr.  omigan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Ikfatsunaga  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Clancy 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Wtilte  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Callaway. 

Mr.  Corman  with  B4r.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mackle 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Puclnskl. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roncallo 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Baring 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Murray 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  B4r.  Stephens. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  SCHMIDHATISER].  U  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay  "  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


2  years  ««o  he  and  his  party  scared  the 
wits  out  of  the  American  people  by  call- 
ing the  GOP  a  "war  party"  and  implying 
that  if  he  was  elected  we  would  have 
peace. 

As  a  result  of  those  false  fears  and 
false  promises,  we  have  witnessed  an 
amazing  discord  and  division  among  the 
ranks  of  the  President's  party,  which  has 
certainly  done  little  to  allay  the  doubts 
of  thoughtful  people  whom  the  President 
himself  has  called  "nervous  Nellies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  applause  does 
not  come  out  of  my  time. 

I  submit  that  these  doubts  and  fears 
have  had  worldwide  impact  and  sent 
false  signals  to  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  also 
accused  the  GOP  of  voting  against  cer- 
tain programs  because  they  voted  for 
motions  to  recommit.  But  these  were 
motions  to  recommit  v.ith  instructions 
to  implement  soundly  conceived  con- 
structive Republican  alternatives.  This 
type  of  distortion  ill  serves  the  cause  of 
good  government.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  people  no  longer  have  confidence 
in  their  leaders  and  if  this  demagoguery 
is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  the  days 
of  representative  government  are  num- 
bered. 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTES 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Who  is 
that  gentleman  who  just  spoke? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  i?entle- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rocney]  just 
inquired  of  me  who  the  gentleman  was 
who  just  addressed  the  House.  I  pre- 
sume that  he  holds  himself  out  maybe 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury-.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  observation  that  we  will 
.see  a  new  demonstration  on  a  motion  to 
recommit,  probably  tomorrow,  and  the 
result  on  that  will  be  exactly  what  the 
results  have  been  on  all  of  the  other  mo- 
tions to  recommit  which  have  occurred 
in  this  89th  Congress  which  have  been 
designed  to  gut  the  bills. 


DISTORTION  ILL  SERVES  THE 
CAUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  CLBn^ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself.  He  has  called 
the  GOP  a  "party  of  fear."    But  just 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  NOT  ENACT  AN  IN- 
CREASE    IN     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
BENEFITS  AT  THIS  TIME? 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  a 
letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  afternoon  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaas  request- 
Imr  early  consideration  of  the  proix>sal 
which  was  made  by  the  President  o'  the 
United  States  to  provide  an  tncrea^ie  In 
the  cash  benefits  under  social  security 

Mr.  Speaker,  thla  morning  I  u'wed, 
at  a  committee  meeting,  that  the  (.-om- 
mlttee  begin  the  Immediate  consldenitlon 
of  this  subject 

Mr.   Speaker.  In   my  letter,   which  I 

have  previously  requested  permlselc  n  to 

Include    with    my    remarks,    I    saM    as 

follows : 

ocTOBHi  la.  is«e 

Hon.  Wu.Bx.'v  D  UnxA, 

CKaxrman..  Committee  on  Wayi  and  Mean*. 

Hcruje  of  Re-presen-tatives 

tfUAR  Mil  CHArKMA.M  The  PT«Bldeni  baa 
called  for  an  Increase  In  »ocUl  •ecurlty  3«n»- 
flta  to  be  enacted  next  year  Why  should  we 
not  enact  leglalaUon  at  thU  time?  Why 
w»lf 

It  U  perfectly  clear  that  inflation  U  ,od«y 
working  a  particularly  aevere  hardahip  an 
ttaoae  who  muat  depend  on  aoclal  ••(urtty 
beneflu  Wha:  U  the  purpose  of  delaying 
action    to   relieTe   tbelr   burden'* 

A  review  of  the  prior  lr.i:Tea»e«  In  OASDI 
benefit*  dlaoloeee  that  there  haj  been  a  con- 
Bldable  lag  between  Increaaee  in  beneflta  and 
tbe  coat  of  living  When  the  Congrpw  In- 
creaaed  benefit*  efTectlve  January  1956.  the 
conamner  price  Index  for  the  year  1958  wm» 
100  7%  of  the  I967-1960  baae  period  By  the 
time  that  the  Congresa  had  again  Increaaed 
benefit*  effective  in  January  1965.  the  con- 
iumer  price  '.ndei  had  Increaaed  to  108  1  'r  . 
or  an  increaae  of  7  4  percentage  polnt.i  A« 
of  July  19««.  the  consumer  price  inde  :  had 
Increaaed  to  113  3%  The  prellmmary  nrir« 
for  August  IHM  U  113  8%  TTxU  meant  that 
Uiere  has  been  an  increa«e  of  13  1  percentage 
polnu  In  the  consumer  price  Index  ovr  the 
paat  8  years,  compared  with  an  Incre.use  of 
only  7%  In  OA3DI  cash  benefit*  Thl*  mean* 
a  gap  of  9  1 1-  between  coet  of  living  ln.:reaae 
and   basic  social   security   benefits 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  that  you  convene 
the  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee  without  de- 
lay to  consider  an  Increase  In  the  OASDI 
benefit*  In  order  to  reflect  lncrea*e*  In  the 
coat  of  living  If  our  con*lderatlon  U  lim- 
ited to  an  adjustment  in  ca*h  benefit*.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Committee  could  act 
promptly 

As  you  know  It  ha*  long  been  my  view 
that  the  OASDI  caah  benefit  provision* 
•hould  automaUcaily  be  adjusted  to  take 
Into  account  increase*  In  the  coet  of  living 
•a  reflected  In  the  consumer  price  index  I 
Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  16354 1  on  July  30. 
196«.  which  would  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive In  connection  with  providing  an  In- 
crease In  cash  benefit*  at  this  time.  I  believe 
w»  should  also  provide  an  eecalatlon  clause 
■o  that  future  coet  of  living  increasee  would 
be  automatic 

I  fully  realize  that  we  must  al*o  look  to 
the  flnanclAl  Impact  af  any  increase  In  the 
OASDI  trust  fund  The  Chief  Actuary  of 
tb*  Social  Security  Administration  baa 
•tated  in  the  past  that  co*t  >f  living  Lrxreases 
can  t>e  granted  without  Increasing  either 
the  tax  or  the  base  However  If  an  Increase 
In  the  tax  should  prove  oeceasary.  I  think 
that  It  would  be  Juailfled  for  tbl*  purpose, 
dlncereiy  yjur*. 

JuHN   W     BtKNCS. 

MemihiT  ot  Cun^'eu 


for  1  minute,  to  revl.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
t.o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VTVIAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  Just  taken.  I  voted  a^ialnst  adoption 
of  IIB.  12047,  because  I  believe  the  bill. 
even  as  amended,  contains  provisions 
which  are  not  only  most  unwise  but  In  all 
likelihood  simply  unconstitutional.  Yes- 
terday evening,  during  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  and  otiiers  propo-sed  amendments 
which  would  have  removed  objectionable 
provisions,  and  provided  needed  clarifi- 
cation of  the  applicability  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  valid  provisions.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  efforts  yesterday  evening 
were  unsuccessful  I  regret  that  so  few 
persons  were  present  at  that  session,  for 
I  believe  that  If  the  majority  of  the 
Members  had  been  present,  our  efforts 
might  have  succeded. 

Because  I  believe  the  bill,  even  as 
amended,  is  Inappropriate,  I  voted 
against  it.  as  did  other  Members  of  both 
parties  But  also,  because  I  believe  cer- 
tain specific  provisions  do  merit  surport. 
I  will  Introduce  today  a  separate  bill  In- 
cluding these  provisions  The  bill  com- 
prises section  402  of  the  bill  debated  yes- 
terday, amended  as  I  proposed  yesterday, 
plus  several  suppieraenUry  paragraphs 
to  clarify  the  conditions  of  applicability 
of  the  act.  I  have  excluded  .section  401 
and  section  403  of  the  bill  debated  yes- 
terday Section  401.  a  preamble,  con- 
tained no  purposeful  authority.  And  as 
9o  well  stated  yesterday  by  the  genUe- 
men  from  California  (Mr  W.^ldii  and 
Mr.  HoLiri«i-Dl.  section  403  would  have 
not  only  added  unneeded  authority,  but 
also  confounded  application  of  existing 

1ft  w 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  body  today 
has  accepted  an  inappropriate  bill  I 
hope  the  other  body  will  consider  my  bill 
as  a  preferable  alternative. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.    VTVTAN.     Mr.    Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addreas  the  House 


TO  REQUIRE  OPERATORS  OF 
OCE.\N  CRUISES  BY  WATER  BE- 
TWEEN TIIE  UNITED  STATES,  ITS 
POSSESSIONS,  AND  TERRI- 

TORIES, AND  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES TO  FILE  E\TDENCE  OP 
FINANCIAL  SECITRITY  AND  OTHER 
INFORMATION 

Mr  OARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR  10327'  to 
requlrf  operators  nf  i->cean  cruises  by 
water  between  the  United  SUtes.  lt«  po«- 
s*-sslons  and  terrlt<jrles  and  foreign 
countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial 
>ecarUy  and  other  Information,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto.  dLsa*iree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  ask  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees  Messrs  Len- 
NON.  Downing,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
M.ULLURD.  and  Pilly. 


CONSIDERATION    OF   HR.    17239 

Mr  PEI'PER  from  the  Committer  on 
Rules  filed  the  following  privileged  res- 
olution 'H.  Re.-;  1054,  Rept  No  2258'. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H  Res.  1054 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
that  the  House  resolve  lt«elf  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ot 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HR  172391  to  limit  contests  of  elec- 
tions of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represens 
lUlves  to  contesu  bruughl  by  duly  quailtled 
candidates  whoee  names  appear  on  the  of- 
ficial ballots.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUi  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  t>e  equally 
fllvlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Hou.se  with  such  amendmenU  a*  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 
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rNVESTIOATION  OP  EUROPEAN 
M.\RKETS.  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr  PEPPEIR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  filed  the  following  privileged  re.so- 
lution  (H.  Res.  1043.  Rept.  No.  2259'. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H  Rc3  1043 
Hfsohed.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
studies  and  investigation*  specified  in  H. 
Res  133  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  16.  1965.  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  au- 
thorized to  send  eighteen  of  it*  member« 
and  six  of  iU  employees  to  be  divided  into 
special  subcommittees  to  Inveetlgate  mat- 
ters m  connection  with  European  caplt&l 
markets  and  export  control  on  capital  a*  it 
affects  balance  of  payment*,  restrictions  on 
borrowing  In  European  capital  markets  by 
foreign  entitles,  bilateral  credit  agreemenU 
between  the  United  States  and  E^iropean 
countries,  and  development  lending  activi- 
tiee  in  the  Par  and  Middle  East  of  thr^se 
agencies  in  which  the  United  Statee  partici- 
pates, and.  the  openitlms  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develxp- 
ment,  the  International  Finance  CorporaUcn. 
Inter -American  Development  Bank,  and  the 
International  Development  Association  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  agrlcultura; 
»ectf)r  In  Latin  America  One  special  sub- 
committee shall  investigate  and  study  the 
European  capital  markets.  bUateral  credit 
agreemenU  between  the  United  States  and 
European  countries,  and  development  lend- 
ing in  the  Far  East  and  Middle  East  and  one 
»p«lal  subcommittee  shall  Investigate  and 
study  the  activities  of  the  various  interna- 
tional lending  institution*  a*  they  affect  tte 
development  of  agriculture  In  Latin  AmerU's 
Provided  further.  That,  notwltlxstandin^ 
section  1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code. 
or  any  other  provision  tif  law.  local  curren- 
cies owned  by  the  United  SUtee  sh.Ul  be 
made  available  to  Uie  Committee  on  Bring- 
ing and  Currency  :>f  the  House  of  Reprt- 
sentaUves  and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
IdOd  of  tlUe  a.  United  Statee  Code  Prtnxdei 
That    (11    no   member   or   employee  of  s&l<i 


ooDamlttee  shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  oountry  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  r&to 
set  forth  in  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  a*  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633.  approved  October  7,  1964;  (3) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation In  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  It* 
employees  In  any  oountry  where  counterpart 
fimd*  are  available  for  thl*  purpoee:  Pn>- 
rxded.  That  each  member  or  employee  of  aald 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  repeal  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coet 
of  transportjition  If  furnlahed  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  Is  fumlahed 
by  !in  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  report*  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
in.s;)ection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  GENERAL  SUB- 
COMMFITEE  ON  LABOR  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  CONDUCT  AN  INVESTI- 
GATION AND  STUDY  OP  THE  OP- 
ERATION OP  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  BY  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES  AND  OF  PRODUC- 
TION OF  FOREIGN-MADE  GOODS 
COMPETING  WITH  DOMESTI- 
CALLY PRODUCED  GOODS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  the  following  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1044,  Rept.  No.  2260). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.   1044  ' 

Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  94,  Eighty-ninth  Congrese, 
the  General  8ut>comnilttee  on  Labor  of  the 
Ootnmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  1*  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  six  mem- 
bers (four  majority  and  two  minority),  and 
not  more  than  two  staff  aulstanta  (one 
majority  and  one  minority),  of  such  sub- 
committee to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  ( I )  of  tho  operation 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  elementary 
and  secondary  •chools,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  a  view  to  determining  means 
of  assuring  that  the  chUdren  of  clvUlan 
officers  and  employees,  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive high  quality  elementary  and  sectMidary 
education,  and  (2)  of  the  clrcumstancee  sur- 
rounding the  production  in  foreign  nation* 
of  poods  which  are  suisseqently  sold  In  the 
United  SUtes  In  competition  with  docnea- 
Ucally  produced  goods. 

Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  1* 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  preeent 
Congrees  at  such  time  and  places  within  the 
Cnited  States.  Including  any  Commonwealth 
«  posseasion  thereof,  or  elsewhere  whether 
the  House  U  In  session,  ha*  recessed,  or  "baa 
•djoumed.  to  hold  such  hearlngB,  and  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwla*,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witneMea 
Mid  the  production  of  such  book*,  records. 
forreepondence.  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  a*  it  deems  necessary;  except 
"lat  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
««nmittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
■  meeting  unles*  specUl  leave  to  alt  thaU 


have  been  obtained  trom  the  House.  Sub- 
pena* may  be  laaued  under  the  slgnatiu-e  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  c(»nmittee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

Notwlthntanrtlng  section  1764  of  title  22, 
United  State*  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currendee  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  and  employees  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  under 
section  190d  of  tJUe  3,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  secUon  602(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1B64;  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expand  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation oosts;  (3)  no  appropriate  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing ejqMOMS  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  It  employees  In  any  coimtry  where 
ootmterpart  funds  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  oountry  whose 
local  currenclee  where  spent,  the  amovmt  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
if  Btich  transportation  is  fumlahed  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  identiflcation  of  the  agency.  AH  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
lnq;>ectlon. 


TO  GRANT  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  the  following  priyileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1045,  Rept.  No.  2261), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Rbs.  1045 
Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Bes.  141,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  is  author- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  five  members  of 
such  committee,  two  majority  staff  assist- 
ants, and  one  minority  staff  assistant  to  such 
European  and  Near  Eastern  countries  as  the 
committee  may  determine  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  investigation  and  study  of 
public  works  in  various  European  and  Near 
Eastern  coimtries,  which  would  include  mu- 
tual problems  involving  rivers  and  harbors. 
flood  control,  highways,  water  pollution  and 
related  subjects;  and  Is  further  authorized 
to  send  not  more  than  five  members  of  such 
committee,  two  majority  staff  assistants,  and 
one  minority  staff  assistant  to  such  Par  East- 
ern countries  as  the  committee  may  deter- 
mine for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  In- 
vestigation of  water  pollution  and  public 
transportation  in  various  Par  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Oode,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion IBO(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
PropWetf,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 


local  currenclee  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  exp>end  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  he  expended  for  the  ptirpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  Its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnlBhed  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
indlvldtial  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT, 
HOLD  HEARINGS,  AND  ISSUE  SUB- 
PENAS  IN  CARRYING  OUT  ITS 
DUTIES 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  the  following  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1047,  Rept.  No.  2262), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1047 
Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit,  hold  hearings, 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is 
in  session.  Is  In  recess,  or  has  adjoiu-ned,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  papers,  documents,  and  books,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  any 
subcommittee,  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  any  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  any  "such  chair- 
man or  member. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CTVIL  SERVICE 
TO  CONDUCT  CERTAIN  STUDIES 
IN  FAR  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  the  following  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  1048,  Rept.  No.  2263), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  H.  Res.  245,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  is  authorized  to  send  not  more  than 
two  members,  and  not  more  than  two  staff 
assistants,  of  such  conamJttee,  to  such  Par 
Eastern  and  Western  European  countries  as 
the  committee  may  determine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  studies  with  respect  to 
the  policies,  operations,  activities,  and  ad- 
ministration by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government  of  the 
civilian  manpower  requirements,  utilization. 
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and  employment  pollclM  of  the  Deparunen*. 
In  such  countne*.  with  particular  reference 
to-  - 

(  t  )  the  determlrdtlon  of  the  jppr'iprtate 
means  of  Mcer'.alnlng  the  namh^r  of  -ivUUn 
employees  needed  by  the  Depirrment  of  De- 
fen**  in  such  countries  lnc!\idir.|f  the  utlUaa- 
tl>n  ">.'  United  Stdtes  civil  serrlre  employewe 
the  direct  hinn<  oy  the  Depirtment  of  De- 
fense 'f  r-'relgn  natl  maLs.  :»nd  the  '.ndlrec*. 
hlrintt  by  ihe  Department  of  Defenae  .jf  f  >r- 
el?n  natlonaUs  through  the  ^uT^rnnient  of 
the  foreign  countries  concern»d 

'Ji  'he  determination  of  whether  sound 
manpf'iwer  'itlllzatlon  polic-le*  are  be.ng  ap- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Defense  :n  such 
oountrle*    »rsd 

1 9 1  the  propriety  of  the  use  by  (he  De- 
partmeiit  of  Defense  of  perBcnnc:  furnished 
by    pr!v*te    .-'intrsctors    \n   su'-h    countries 

S  N'>iw:thatandlnK  section  1754  of  title 
23  rnl'ed  Stitee  Code  or  any  other  pro- 
vlsl.in  of  law.  local  curreiiclee  'wned  hy  the 
United  States  sh-«'!  be  made  avai:ablc  ti^  the 
Oocamittee  on  Po«t  OfBce  and  CWlI  Service 
of  the  H  ■  ise  of  Repr««ent*tives  and  em- 
ploy»««  ^n)<.»<ed  In  iTirrylng  -■ut  their  ofllclal 
dut.e*  under  section  190d  of  title  2  United 
States  C-Kle.  except  thit — 

1 1  no  memt>er  -)r  employee  of  sild  coiri- 
tolttee  shoJl  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
renciea  f.ir  subaliitciioe  ui  »nv  coun'.ry  at  a 
rate  in  ex'fias  of  the  maxlmam  ;>er  diem  rate 
Mt  forth  n  section  SOQib.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Art  if  1954  M  amendad  by  Public 
lAW  8S-633    approved  October  7    1964 

i3i  no  memt>er  -r  employee  if  said  c<>m- 
mittee  shai!  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transp  >rta*.on  in  t-xieaa  of  actual  tra:»«port*- 
tlon  r<«ta.   an:l 

1 3'  no  4fjprt>pr:ited  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended f  r  '.he  p  ;:;>'»«  of  1efra):ng  ex- 
penses if  mcmt)er3  yt  said  -'.immltt.-e  or  ita 
employees  m  any  country  where  cou  iterpart 
fund*  are  jviiiable  for  this  purp<^e 

ici  Eich  member  or  employee  of  saM 
committee  shall  make  to  the  "halrman  of 
said  -ommittee  an  itemized  report  sh'iwmu 
the  number  of  days  visited  :n  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnLahed  and  the  ccxrt 
of  trajisportitlon  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier. 3r  if  such  tranaportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  State*  Govern- 
ment, the  Identlflcatl  .n  of  the  agjeticy  All 
«uch  Individual  rpp<-irt8  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chalrmn  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mln'.s'ration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection 


CLE.\N    AIR    ACT    AMENDMP:>rTS    OF 
196« 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  call 
lip  the  couferf-uce  report  on  tlie  bill  S 
3112'  to  amend  the  C'.i^an  Air  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  nrranus  w^i  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air 
pollution  control  progranxs  in  addition  to 
present  authority  for  grants  to  develop 
establish,  or  Improve  such  program.s. 
make  the  ase  of  appropriations  under 
the  act.  more  flexible  by  conooIldaUr.g  the 
appropriation  a'.ithorlzatloii.s  under  the 
act  and  de'etlnj?  the  provision  limiting 
the  total  of  granLs  for  support  of  air  pol- 
lution contn)l  programs  to  20  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  for  any  year,  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  act:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  aerk  r«ad  the  UUe  of  the  bUl 


The  3PKAKt:R     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vtrnlrua  ; Mr  StAiccas I  ? 
There  was  im  objection 
The  Cle:  k  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow 

CowmiEWcx  Rh^.«t     H    Rxpt    No    ZJSfli 

"Hie  cr.mmlttee  of  conference  >n  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  uf  the  H'use  t-j  the  bill  iS  3113  i 
to  amend  the  Clcttn  Air  Act  so  aa  to  author- 
ize grants  to  sir  pollution  control  agencies 
for  maintenance  of  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grama  In  addition  U^  present  authority  for 
grants  U<  develop  establish  or  Improve  n\xr\i 
pronrtuns  make  the  use  of  appropriations 
under  the  Act  more  fl'xlble  by  consolidating 
the  ap^oprlatlon  autnortaatlons  under  the 
Act  and  deleting  the  provlalon  limiting  the 
total  of  grants  for  support  of  air  pollution 
control  progrmns  to  JO  p*w  centum  of  the 
total  appropr1atl'>r:  f  t  snv  voar  rjctend  the 
duration  of  the  pro^ama  au'horlr»>d  by  the 
Act.  and  for  other  purpose*  hsving  met. 
after  full  snd  free  conference  h:ive  agreed 
U)  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective    H"U»e«    as    follows 

That  the  Hoxiae  recede  from  Ita  amend- 
ment  numbered    1 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
t>«re(l  4  and  6.  and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  2  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numtjered  3  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  folloyn 
.Strike  out  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Houae  amendment  and  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Hotise  amendment  Insert  the  following 
■■»«6.000.000  ■. 

Amendment  numbered  3  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  lu  dlaa^reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  3  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
Strike  out  the  ruatter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
o\it  by  the  Houae  amendment  and  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Houae  amendment.  Iraert  the  following 
•  174.000.000 ■':  and  the  Houae  agree  to  the 
same 

Uarlct  O  Staoocss. 
John  Jasman 
Lko  W  O'Briin 
P»rL  O  Roonus. 

WOXXAM  L    SPHINCER. 

ANCHia  NrtsBN 
Uanag^^  on  fe  Part  vf  the  House 
JiNNiNG*  Randolph, 
EoMtND    S     Mcsiciz. 
Fkank  E   Moss. 

FfcED  H     H\SBL3. 

J   Callb  B<  k^os. 
Qkoaaz  L   Muxpur. 
Itanagera  on  the  Fart  of  the  Senate. 

STArkMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  Conference  on  the  duaifreeltig  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenta  of 
the  Hou&e  u>  the  bill  8  3112  i  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Art  »>.'  as  to  authorize  grants  to 
air  p<illutl  >n  control  agencies  for  mainte- 
nance of  air  pollution  control  pm^ams  In 
addition  to  present  authorttv  for  grants  to 
develop  establish  or  Improve  such  pm- 
grmms.  make  the  use  -f  appropriation*  un- 
der the  act  more  flexible  by  conaoUdatlng 
the  appropriation  aulliwrltaUoas  uiider  the 
set  and  deleting  the  provulon  limiting  the 
total  of  grants  for  support  of  air  pollution 
Loritrol  progranvs  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  any  year  extend  the 
duration  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
act:  and  for  other  purpoaee    submit  the  fol- 


lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  eKf  • 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  confer.-,: 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  r  :.. 
ference    report 

Amendment  No  1  Se^lon  3  of  the  Sor,- 
ate  bill  amends  section  306  of  the  Clear.  .>.:: 
Act    to    authorize    $46.000  000    for    fiscal    ■..•i; 

1967  The  House  amendments  reduce  t;.i- 
suthorlsatlon    io    tS'J.OOO.OOO 

The  House  recede*; 

Amendment  No  3  Section  2  of  the  S.t.- 
.Hte  bill  amends  section  306  of  the  Clean  A:: 
.Act    to   authorlxe    170.000. (XX)   for    fiscal   yev 

1968  The  House  amendments  reduce  ;:.  . 
authorization   to   »62,000.000. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendme:.-,- 
whlch  provide  an  authorization  of  $66,000  . 
OOO  for  fiscal  year  1968 

Amendment  No  3  Section  2  of  the  Sen. 
ate  bin  amends  section  306  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  authorize  $80.000. 000  for  flscal 
year  1969  The  House  amendmenta  red'ice 
this   amount  to  »71  tXX)  000 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments 
which  authorize  $74,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
19«9 

Amendment  No  4  This  Is  a  clarlfjlnj 
amendment,    the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No  »■  Section  3ial  (2)  of  the 
Senate  bill  amends  section  104(b)  of  the 
Clean  .Mr  Act  which  provides  that  "no  agency 
shall  receive  any  grant  under  this  section 
during  any  flscal  year  when  Its  expendlt\;:cs 
of  non-Federal  funds  for  air  p<jUullon  p.-o- 
grams  will  be  less  than  Ita  expenditures  •iore 
for  such  progrnrns  during  the  pre<-edlii(;  :■ 
year"  to  permit  a  grantee  Ui  reduce  am  .. 
expenditures  to  the  extent  that  nonre  -- 
rent  c osta  are  Involved  The  Hou.se  iitiu:.;- 
mentfl  provide  that  no  grant  shall  be  mode 
for  maintenance  i.>f  an  air  pollution  progrirr 
unleas  the  Secretary  1»  .lutlsfled  that  it  w;:: 
not  be  used  to  supplant  non-Pederal  fu:!d.i 
and  to  the  extent  priictlrable.  will  be  .-fi 
to  Increase  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  .■■,>ii>: 
non-Pederal  funds  avallahle  for  the  mal:it«- 
nance  of  such  program. 

The  Senate  recedes 

Harlct  O.  Staucexs, 
John  Jakman. 
Leo  W    OBrizn. 
Pavl    G     Rocra-s. 

WU,LIAM     L.     SPKINOEK. 
AnCHES    NCI.HXN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou<' 

Mr  STAGGERS     Mr  Speaker.  I  m  iv> 
the  previous  question  on  the  confeience 
report 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution  <  H  Res.  1023  >  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iS  3708 
to  assist  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  provldini;  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
Improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  pt\ipie 
who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  er- 
coura^e  plarmed  metropolitan  devp'.nn- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  asS 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolutlor:.   s.' 

follows 

H    Rxs    1023 

Re.tolved.  That  upon   the  adoption  of  ttn 
reaolution  it  shall  t)e  in  order  to  move  th«' 


•:..    House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
r  •>;?  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
r^r  'he  consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  3708)  to 
.LS.^ist  comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
jrams  for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas 
and  for   providing   the  public  facilities  and 
?pri;ces    necessary    U)    Improve    the    general 
wplt.ire  of  the  people  who  live  In  thoee  areas, 
\     assist    and    encourage    planned    metro- 
;■  !;t..n  development,  and  for  other  purpoaee 
.frter    general    debate,    which    shall    be   con- 
fined  to  the  hill   and  shall  continue  not  to 
f\reed   six  hours    to  be  equally  divided  and 
rnni.-olled    by    tlie    chairman    and    ranking 
•n;nority  member  of  the  Ct>mmlttee  on  Bank- 
.;  ir  ..::d  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amf:idment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.     It 
f.h:.:!    be   in    order    to   consider    without   the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  com- 
mittee amendment   In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute   now    printed    In    the    bill    and    such 
siibsutute    for   the    purpose   of    amendment 
shall    be    considered    under    the    flve-mlnute 
rule   as  an   original    bill,   and   read   by   tltlee 
instead  of  by  sections      At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill   to  the  House  with  such 
.imendinents  a«  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  n  sepwu-ate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  blU 
nr  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute      The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered    rs   ordered    on   the   bUl    and    the 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 


By  unanlnMUs  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of   order   that    a  quorum   is   not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present, 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
cal!  of  the  Hou.sp 

A  -all  of  the  Hou"5p  t\-as  ordered. 

Ti.e  CTerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
r.ames : 

IRoU   No    3611 

'iei::ethy  Frellnghuysen  OKonsil 

^  bert  Gallasher  01.-.e:i.  Mont 

\:.derson.  lU  Oia'.mo  Olson.  Minn 

.Knarfwf.  Gibbons  Ottlnger 

Glenn  Gllllgan  Pelly 

Aspl.nall  Grlfflths  Pickle 

Bsrlns  Gro.ss  Pool 

Bistnlk  Hauan.Oa  Powell 

^™y  Halleck  Piiclnskl 

arixk  Hamilton  PurceU 

Collaa-ny  Hausen.  Idaho  Quie 

C'f'J^  Ha  risen.  Waf'h  Held,  III, 

Clsr.cy  Harvey.  Ird  Rolnecke 

Coayers  Hubert  Rivers.  Ala«ka 

Cooley  Helstokl  Roblson 

Corman  Hxks  Roger*,  Tex 

Craley  Hu   gale  Roncallo 

Culver  Huot  Rooney.  Pa 

D»viB  Ga,  Johnson.  Pa  Rou.'th 

Dawson  Keogh  Scott 

^^"'  Long   Md  Steed 

Denton  McDowell  Stephens 

P"''!-'-  McMillan  Stratton 

DK,lui.6t,n  Mackay  Sweeney 

^*8»  Mackie  Teague,  CaJlf 

?°™  MaiUlard  Thompson,  N  J 

Dunoan.Oreg  Marti.-..  Ala  Thompson,  TeT 

r^  Martin.  Mass  Todd 

wmo-dson  Malsunaga  Toll 

Bvans.  Colo  Miller  Trimble 

Svins,  Tenn  Morrison  ViRorito 

Lj*'>ef  MDrton  Watklrs 

^n»t  Moss  White.  Idaho 

_   '"''  Murray  Will's 

'  ''^  Nix  Wyatt 

•^ im  D  O  Brlen 

The  SPEAKER.     On  this  rollcall.  330 
■ip.'nb.Ts  have  answered  to  their  names. 

*  Quorum, 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  and.  pending 
that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1023.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1023 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  3708, 
to  assist  city  demonstration  programs 
for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas 
and  for  providing  the  public  facilities 
and  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  in 
these  areas,  to  improve  and  amend  our 
housing  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  6  hours  of  general  debate. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  take 
prompt  action  on  S.  3708.  The  hour  is 
late,  and  the  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  is  one  of  the  most  Important  which 
has  come  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  took  af- 
firmative action  on  S.  3708,  and  passed 
that  bill  on  August  19.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore us  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  August  22, 
which  promptly  reported  the  bill  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment.  The  bill  in- 
cludes the  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  as  well  as  provisions  from 
S.  3711,  a  general  housing  bill,  and  other 
House  bills. 

The  task  which  we  face  today  is  a  crit- 
ical one;  it  is  to  decide  whether  this  Con- 
gress can  offer  the  Nation  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  squarely  the  many  unre- 
solved problems  which  now  face  our  ur- 
ban areas.  The  President,  in  his  special 
message  to  the  Congress,  succinctly 
characterized  those  problems  in  terms 
of  cities  of  promise,  sind  cities  of  hope — 
where  every  man  has  his  chance,  his  op- 
portunity, and  the  right  to  live  and  work 
and  become  whatever  his  ambition  and 
his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him. 
He  has  proposed  a  program  to  rebuild 
and  renew  where  there  is  blight,  decay, 
and  ugliness;  to  restore  old  communi- 
ties and  bring  forth  new  ones. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  the 
question  whether  we  will  make  our  cities 
the  kind  of  cities  in  which  all  of  us  can 
be  expected  to  live  with  dignity— today, 
and  In  the  future,  or — in  the  alterna- 
tive— whether  by  neglect  and  delay  we 
are  to  leave  them  to  their  own  destiny 
where  they  could  well  decay  below  toler- 
able standards. 

The  legislation  before  us  offers  the 
opportunity,  the  promise,  to  make  a  new- 
beginning  in  our  continuing  efforts  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
America's  citizens. 

The  background  of  S.  3708  is  written 
in  terms  of  many  existing  program  con- 
flicts, program  gaps,  and  a  lack  of  re- 
sources. A  critical  evaluation  of  this 
bac)cground  and  an  analysis  of  the  short- 


comings of  existing  Federal  programs  led 
the  President  to  propose  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  need 
for  this  Important  legislation  is  well  doc- 
umented. 

Because  S.  3708  incorporates  both  the 
demonstration  cities  and  metropxDlitan 
development  proposals  as  well  as  the 
more  general  provisions  Included  in  the 
omnibus  housing  legislation  this  year, 
the  bill  is  unavoidably  long  and  some- 
what complex.  For  these  reasons,  I  will 
attempt  to  summarize  briefly  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill,  leaving  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  its  various 
provisions  for  the  extended  general  de- 
bate which  is  provided  under  the  rule. 

Title  I  incorporates  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  the  new  city  demon- 
stration program  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, consisting  of  both  Federal  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  assist  in  providing 
the  financial  resources  for  cities  to  plan 
and  carry  out  demonstration  programs. 
These  programs  will  be  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  result  in  the  rebuilding  and 
restoration  of  entire  sections  or  neigh- 
borhoods of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
The  programs  involve  more  than  brick 
and  mortar,  however.  Tliey  will  also  re  • 
duce  social  and  educational  disadvan- 
tages, ill  health,  underemployment,  and 
provide  opportunities  for  work  and  train- 
ing, in  order  to  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare and  li\lng  conditions  of  people  in 
these  areas. 

Under  the  bill,  maximum  responsibility 
will  be  focused  on  the  locality  itself,  its 
people,  and  its  offlcials.  Federal  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided to  cities  presenting  imaginative  and 
effective  ways  of  dealing  with  both  the 
physical  and  social  problems  of  slum  and 
underprivileged  areas. 

Federal  funds  would  cover  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  planning  and  developing 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams. An  appropriation  of  $12  million 
a  year  for  both  fiscal  1967  and  fiscal  1968 
is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  two  types  of  Federal  as- 
sistance would  be  available  to  help  fi- 
nance projects  or  activities  that  are  in- 
cluded as  part  of  an  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program. 

First,  to  the  extent  such  projects  or 
activities  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
an  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, they  may  be  financed  under  that 
program. 

Second,  special  grants,  supplementing 
the  assistance  available  under  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs,  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram to  assist  cities  to  provide  their  re- 
quired share  of  the  cost  of  projects  or 
activities  that  are  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  and  are  funded  under  ex- 
isting Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  provide  funds  to  carry  out  other  non- 
federally  assisted  projects  or  activities — 
including  projects  or  activities  of  the  type 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  ex- 
isting grant  -in-aid  programs — under- 
taken as  part  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

The  amount  of  this  special — supple- 
mental— demonstration  cities  grant 
would  be  up  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
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non-PWeral  contrlbutlona  required  to  be 
made  to  all  projecta  or  activities  assisted 
by  Federal  grant-in-aid  programa  which 
are  carried  out  aa  part  ot  a  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  proirrain.  Under 
the  bill,  appropriations  of  $400  million 
for  fiAcal  1»«8  and  $600  million  for  fiscal 
1969  would  be  authorized  (or  thla  fi- 
nancial aaslatance 

In  addition,  title  I  authorizes  an  In- 
crease of  $250  million  In  urlMin  renewal 
grant  authority,  to  be  used  for  projects 
included  In  city  demonstration  programs 

TlUe  U  of  the  bill,  the  Metropolitan 
Development  title,  proposes  improved 
ways  and  means  to  cxwrdlnate  Federal 
activities  In  metropoUtan  areas.  It  au- 
thorizes supplementary  Federal  >n-anL«  to 
both  State  and  local  bodies  for  metro- 
politan development  projects  as  Incen- 
tives for  comprehensive  metropolitan- 
wide  pla:ining  and  adherence  to  such 
planning  The  supplementary  grant 
would  be  conditioned  on  meeting  stand- 
ards for  comprehensive  planning  on  a 
metropoiltan-wlde  basis.  The  grant  to 
the  public  body  sponsoring  the  metro- 
politan development  project  would 
amount  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  and  In  no  case 
could  the  total  grant  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  project  cost,  nor  could  the  supple- 
mentary grant  exceed  the  basic  grant 
The  bill  authorizes  appropriation  i  of  not 
to  exceed  $25  million  for  fiscal  1967  and 
$50  mllUon  for  fiscal  1968  Assistance 
provided  under  title  11  will  be  for  projects 
in  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  defined  by  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget 
as  the  area  in  and  around  a  city  of 
50,000  population  or  more 

Title  ni  deals  with  a  niomber  of 
amendments  to  PHA  prof?ram.s  While 
all  of  the  provisions  contained  In  title 
m  are  significant.  I  will  attempt  only  to 
touch  briefly  on  certain  of  the  major 
amendments  contained  la  this  title, 
leaving  specific  Issues  for  the  general 
debate  One  amendment,  for  exsunple. 
authorizes  the  Qnanclng  at  an  mtereat 
rate  of  3  percent  under  PHA  section 
Ml'd>  '3>  for  acquMng  and  rehabilitat- 
ing housing  by  nonprofit  groups  for 
resale  to  families  of  very  low  income 
Another  provision  of  title  III  would  re- 
activate on  a  limited  basis  the  armed 
services  housing  program  —better  Icnown 
aa  the  Capehart  program — and  would 
authorize  an  additional  5.000  unlt,s  if  'ifT- 
bCMe  section  810  rental  hou.sin«;  for  the 
military  Yet  another  provision  Included 
In  title  m  would  extend  the  eluibility 
for  the  preferential  term.s  under  FHA 
section  203  extended  to  veterans  In  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  to  include  those  veterans  who  have 
used  their  VA  entitlement 

Title  rv  contains  a  new  program  to 
extend  FHA  mortgage  irwurance  for 
land  development  so  as  t<3  Include  the 
financing  of  entire  new  large-scale  cora- 
mimltles  This  title  would  Increase  from 
$10  to  $25  minion  the  limit  now  provided 
on  land  development  mortgages  and 
would  provide  that  mortgages  for  flnanc- 
Ing  these  new  communities  would  be 
eligible  for  FNMA  special  assistance 

Title  V  of  the  bill  would  esUbllsh  a 
program  of  mortgage  Insurance  to  fl- 
nancH"   the   construction   and   equipment 


of  buildings  which  would  be  used  for 
group  medical  practice  facilities  Such 
jjroup  prai'tice  facilities  would  be  those 
for  providing  medical — Including  oste- 
opathic— oplomctrlc  or  dental  can-  and 
treatment  Under  title  V.  ItLsured  loans 
would  be  limited  to  90  percent  of  value, 
a  maximum  maturity  of  25  years,  tmd  a 
maximum  interest  rau^  of  6  percent. 

Title  Vl  of  the  bCl  would  authorize 
several  new  Federal  programs,  including 
grant  and  l.jan  assistance,  designed  to 
assist  In  the  preservation  of  the  Nation's 
historic  structures. 

Title  VII  Includes  provisions  related  to 
the  crediting  of  certain  local  expendi- 
tures as  a  local  grant-in-aid  under  the 
terms  of  the  urban  renewal  program 

Title  Vni  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
rural  housing  program  administered  by 
'.he  Fanners  Home  Administration  One 
amendment  would  Increase  from  $1,000 
to  $  1 .500  the  maximum  amount  of  a  loan. 
grant  or  combined  loan  and  grant  for 
repairs  and  improvements  to  owner- 
occupied  dweUin^is  which  are  necessary 
to  make  them  safe  and  sanitary 

The  last  title  of  the  bill,  title  DC.  In- 
cludes a  number  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions among  which  is  an  amendment 
designed  to  clarify  and  improve  mort- 
gage and  financial  relief  for  those  home- 
owners who  have  been  placed  in  eco- 
nomic difficulties  becau.se  of  the  closing 
of  Federal  Installations  or  military  bases. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my  coi^idereii 
opinion  that  the  rule  before  ua  is  a  non- 
contnjversial  rule  S  3708  hud  support 
from  both  sides  In  the  hearings  which  the 
Committee  f>n  Banking  and  CXirrency 
held  and  even  those  who  arc  highly 
critical  of  certain  of  the  provisions  In  the 
bin  supported  the  rule 

Mr  Speaker,  8  3708  l.s  an  extremely 
lmp<jrtant  bill  The  programs  which  It 
would  authorize  represent  what  can  be  a 
dramatic  new  step  foruard.  which  can 
provide  a  significant  beginning  In  solving 
the  critical  problems  which  face  our 
Nation  It  represents.  In  my  opinion,  a 
legtslatlve  product  which  has  been 
thoroughly  examined,  debated,  and  re- 
fined I  urge  the  HDiase  Ui  approve  this 
significant    legislation 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  statement  by  the  President 
at  his  press  conference  on  October  6  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  this  legi.slAtl'>n. 
strongly  commending  It.  and  rt^fflrmlng 
his  recommendation 
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Queallon  .Mr  FTwildent.  sir.  Monday  the 
Houae  la  etheduled  to  vote  on  the  Dfmon- 
5tr»Uon  ClUea  BUI  Title  II  ot  th«t  bill. 
wWcii  yovi  ure  irglng  MfmbtrrB.  l  underBtaiid. 
to  vut«  fur.  provide*  iQcentlve*  or.  rather, 
bribes  to  local  communltlea  to  do  away  with 
their  own  school  syst^ma.  to  have  open  hous- 
ing, and  to  create  educational  ptarka  where 
there  would  be  25.000  fir  35.000  children  gtj- 
ing  to  school  Thin  would  re<iulre  bualng  of 
children  long  dl«t*iioe«  and  would  luao  bring 
about  a  ayatem   to  corr»x-t  mdiU  Imbalance 

You  are  a  former  ai-hin;"!  teacher  I  wonder 
If  you  would  tell  ua  why  you  think  doing 
away  with  the  hical  school  systems,  as  has 
t)e«n  admitted  by  (Nlucators  In  your  Admln- 
latrauon  would  happen  -I  wi>nd«*r  why  you 
think  this  would  be  better'" 

The  PaBsiDENr  P'..-»'..  I  would  not  concur 
with  your  legal  anaiysu  of  the  bill 


Second.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  tha; 
you  have  given  me  to  stat«  that  I  believe 
there  la  no  domealic  problem  that  la  man 
crltlcai  Uxaji  the  problem  of  rebuilding  oui 
citlea  and  giving  our  people  who  live  In  tin 
cltiea  op>poftunlUe8  to  develop  aa  healthy, 
educated,  productive  clU2ien8  of  our  society— 
clUBeos  who  have  the  ability  to  get  and  ic 
hold  Jobs,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  place  Ir, 
which  they  live. 

In  order  to  try  to  get  at  the  root  cauj«- 
of  tiie  problema  of  the  clUea,  I  aaked  a  Taai 
Force  of  bipartisan  leaders  of  this  Nation  u. 
make  a  careful  study  of  this  measure.  Their 
reoommendatloua  are  contained  in  the  Dem- 
onstraUon  ClUes  BUI 

Hearmga  have  already  been  held.  The 
Senate  liarefuUy  and  thoroughly  debated  the 
meuaure  and  passed  It  by  an  overwhelim.i^ 
majority  I  do  not  think  they  gave  to  l; 
either  tiie  Interpretation  that  you  piace  upot 
It  or  the  feara  that  you  expreas. 

I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  take  promt,: 
and   favorable   act;on   early   next    wet-k 

Aa  I  aald  In  the  beglniUng.  and  aa  I  w-::.; 
repeat  again.  I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  tnoei 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  (or  the  g'lijc 
of  all  American  mankind  tiiat  we  can  ac: 
upon  thla  seoslon. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  also  a  state- 
ment of  a  group  of  leading  businessmen 
urging  passage  of  this  administration 
bill.  I  take  the  time  to  mention  these 
gentlemen  because  maybe  other  Members 
have  been  subjected,  as  I  have,  to  a  bar- 
rage of  opposition  to  this  legislation  from 
all  over  my  State  and  other  parts  of  thf 
country,  reflecting  a  total  misunder- 
standing of  the  character,  purpose,  as.i 
objectives  of  the  legislation.  These  are 
the  types  of  businessmen  who  on  October 
10  issued  the  following  public  statement 
announcing  their  stroiig  support  for  thlj 
legislation- 
Statxmh.vt  of  a  Qmoxre  or  Leaoino  Bcsiness- 

MCN      rsuINa     PaBSAGC     of      DCMOKSTLAnOK 

CrriKS  Act,  Oeroaia  10.  1968 

Tlie  most  preaalng  dcmeatlc  problem  of  ou; 
Ume  18  the  problem  of  the  American  city 
Wherever  it  la  located,  whatever  Ita  size.  Iht 
city  presents  a  crucial  challenge  that  wIL 
grow  aa  our  Nation  grows  It  la  a  chalien« 
which  reaches  each  of  ua  And  all  of  us  m'os: 
Join  in  Ita  solution 

Our  citlea  are  being  submerged  by  a  ru:.-..- 
Ude  of  confluent  forces-  -disease  and  des;>a:r 
Jobleaaneea  and  h<ipeleaane8«.  exces^Ue  de- 
pendence on  welfare  payments,  and  the  er.s. 
threats  of  crime,  disorder  and  delinquency 
These  forces  flow  strongest  In  the  city  slumi 
from  whence  they  apread  relentlessly  '■£ 
threaten  the  quality  of  life  in  every  qu.irt*: 

What  can  be  done  to  help  meet  this  prob- 
lem head  on"" 

The  response  Is  the  Demonstration  Cltln 
.Kc\..  a  keysUine  and  historic  program  for  tl» 
cities  now  before  the  Congresa.  Passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  In  the  Senate,  ti< 
measure  Is  now  pending  before  the  Hou.se  o! 
Representatives 

Aa  reaponalble  and  deeply  concerned  citi- 
zens over  the  future  of  .American  cities,  « 
urge  prompt  passage  of  this,  the  single  mf* 
Important  domestic  proposal  before  the  Con- 
gre*is 

Tiie  Demonstration  Cities  Act  is  the  prod- 
uct of  two  years  of  intensive  and  Imaglni- 
tlve  work  by  a  blpartlaan  group  In  the  Na- 
tion's leading  Industrialists  and  8po<'.a;'.sa  I 
In  urban  affairs  It  authorizes  a  natloM. 
program  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  Jor 
rebuilding  neglected  neighborhoods,  and  pro-  | 
Tides  federal  financing  to  cover  BO"  '' 
the  cost  of  the  approved  pilot  or  "demonstra- 
tion" projects  submllted  by  citlea  of  all  sizrt 
Additional  asalatance  la  authorized  to  sup- 
plement eilsilng  municipal  plannliii;  ['"- 
granu  In  all  of  our  cities 
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The  essentials  of  the  Act  are  threefold: 

First,  a  basic  comprehension  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  are  not  made  of  brick  and 
mortar  but  of  people. 

Second,  an  understanding  of  the  progreM 
ihat  can  come  from  the  moving  spirit  ot 
free  and  creative  community  enterprise. 

Third,  a  new  flexibility,  adapted  to  local 
needs,  designed  to  encomp>aas  new  ideas  and 
sfiaped  to  encourage  private  enterprise  and 
mn(>vatlon  and  tectmoioglcal  advances  In  all 
.^me-Mcan  cities,   large  and  small. 

As  businessmen,  we  are  especially  mindful 
ot  the  need  to  hold  down  federal  expendi- 
tures until  the  immediate  threat  of  infla- 
tion Is  contained.  The  proposal  Is  a  fiscal- 
ly .'espoiislble  measure.  The  funds  pro- 
posed will  move  this  humane  program  for- 
ward, consistent  t)oth  with  the  NaUon's 
economic  well-t)elng  and  with  our  highest 
bopes  for  the  future  of  our  cities.  In  our 
business  judgment.  It  deserves  to  be  ranked 
as  high  on  any  list  of  national  priorities  as 
any  domestic  program  we  know. 
America    needs   the   Demonstration   Cities 

Act. 

Stephen  D  Bechtel.  Fred  J.  Borch, 
Howard  L  Clark.  Donald  C.  Cook, 
JusUn  W  Dart.  R.  Owin  FolUs.  Henry 
Ford  II.  Ttu>mafi  S  Gates.  Jr..  Ben  W 
Helnem.iJ3.  Edgar  F  Kaiser,  David  M^ 
Kennedy.  Robert  Lehman,  John  A. 
McOone.  Cyril  J  MoKiUn.  Stanley  Mar- 
cus. Alfred  E  Perlman,  Herman  H 
Pevler,  David  Rockefeller.  Stuart  T 
Saunders.  Herbert  R.  Silverman,  Jack 
I  Straus.  Thoma*  J.  Watson.  Jr. 
»rrn.iATiONS  of  businessmen  suppoBting  the 

DEMONSTRATION     CITIES     ACT 

Stophen    D.    Bechtel.    Chairman,    Bechtel 

Corp<j  ration. 

Fred  J.  Borch,  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  The  General  Electric  Company. 

Howard  L  Clark.  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  American  Expr«s  Com- 
pany. 

Donald  Cook.  President.  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp. 

Justin  Dart.  President,  Rexall  Drug  and 
Chemical  Company. 

R  Gwin  FoUla,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Standard  Oil  of  California 

Henry  Ford  n,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Offlcer,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Thomaa  S.  Gates.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Offlcer,  Morgan 
Ouaranty  Trust  Company. 

Ben  Helneman,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Offlcer.  Chicago  and  North 
Wertern  Railway. 

Kdgar  F.  Kaiaer.  President,  Kaiser  Indua- 
•Jles  Corjxjration. 

David  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
»ad  Chief  Executive  Offlcer.  Continental  mi- 
sols  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

Robert  Leliman.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
M«l  Chief  Executive  Offlcer.  Lehman  Broth- 
en. 

John  McCone.  Investment  Banker. 

Cyril  J.  Magnin,  President,  Joseph  Magnln 
Company. 

Stanley  Marcus.  President.  Nelman-Marcua. 

Alfred  E.  Perlman,  President  and  Chief 
Wmlnlatratlve  Offlcer,  Pennsylvania  New 
Tork  Central  Tranapcrtatlon  Company. 

Herman  H.  Pevler,  President,  Norfolk  A 
Western  Railway  Company. 

David  Rockefeller.  Prealdent  and  Chairman 
^  the  Executive  Committee.  The  ChSM  Man- 
Uttan  Bank. 

Stuart  Saunders,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Md  Chief  Executive  Offlcer,  Pennsylvania 
Railway.  '    ^^ 

Herbert  R.  Mlverman,  Chairman  of  the 
«»rd  and  Chief  Kxecuttve  Offlcer,  Jamaa 
T»ieott,  Inc. 

Jack  I.  Straus.  Chairman  of  tha  Boarxl.  B. 
^  »»cy.  Inc. 


Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
just  came  on  the  floor.  Is  this  a  list  of 
members  of  the  President's  Club  that 
the  gentleman  la  reading? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  gentlemen  are  members  of  the 
President's  Club.  I  suspect  a  good  many 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Republican 
Boosters  Club. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  read,  If  I  may  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  yesterday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 12.  1966.  It  Is  entitled  "Help  for 
Cities": 

HsLproBCnxn 
If  anyone  doubted  it  before,  the  Rlbicoflr 
hearings  proved  that  no  single  infusion  of 
federal  aid  can  solve  the  problems  of  cities. 
Congress  sUll  has  time  this  session  to  take 
at  least  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  how- 
ever, with  approval  of  the  administration's 
"demonstration  cities"  program,  on  which 
House  debate  opens  tomorrow. 

The  blU's  principal  merit  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach which  bolls  down,  essentially,  to  this: 
For  too  long,  our  cities  have  been  nibbling 
away  at  their  problems  with  a  multitude  of 
single-purpose  programs,  nearly  all  Involving 
substantial  amounts  of  federal  aid.  The  new 
program  proposes  to  see  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  concerted  attacks  on  urban 
blight.  In  the  process,  it  would  drastically 
Increase  Federal  assistance  for  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  projects  In  such  fields  as  housing, 
welfare,  urban  renewal,  econo«nic  opportu- 
nity and  transportation. 

The  concept  of  treating  the  social  and 
physical  symptoms  of  urban  dUease  as  parts 
of  a  single  problem  is  thoroughly  sound. 
Indeed,  this  Is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing 
toward  which  the  District,  quite  Independ- 
ently, already  Is  pointing  with  its  Shaw 
urban  renewal  project.  There  are  similar 
projecta  In  central  cities  throughout  the 
counUy.  And  beyond  central  cltiea.  the  bill 
also  recognizes  the  necessity  of  metropolitan 
planning  as  the  basis  of  orderly  urban  area 
development. 

The  deecrtptlve  term,  "demonstration." 
mareoTor,  Is  apt.  The  President's  initial  pro- 
poaal  envlBtoned  a  $3.3  billion  program, 
spread  over  flvt  years.  To  meet  Senate  criti- 
clam.  the  propoaal  has  been  cut  to  $900  mil- 
lion over  three  years,  with  only  $13  mllUon, 
allotted  to  planning,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Ironically,  since  at  this  point  It  ranks  as 
the  administration's  major  domestic  endeavor 
of  the  year,  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the 
"dtles"  i»'ogram  have  not  come  through 
dearly  to  the  pabUo.  The  concept  was  origi- 
nated by  an  independent  task  force;  Presi- 
dent Johnson  snapped  up  the  idea  quickly, 
and  widely  pubUclaed  It,  before  its  mechanics 
had  been  fully  developed. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  many 
of  the  early  unoartalnUes  have  been  resolved. 
As  approred  by  the  Senate,  the  blU  now  is 
vicoroualy  supported  by  local  officials.  This 
week.  It  won  atroog  endorsement  from  the 
chief  executlTes  at  32  majcn-  American  cor- 
porattana,  tnchxling  David  BockefeUer  and 
Henry  Fowl  n.  Tnilatlotisry  dangers  not- 
withstanding, the  bulneaBnen  aald,  the  bill 
Is  a  "flacaUy  raq^oiMtble"  approach  to  "«ie 
moat  pfMiliig  domeatte  problraa  of  our  time." 


We  agree.  The  House  should  hold  firm 
against  the  efforts  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  made  on  the  floor  this  week  to  defeat  the 
Senate-approved  version  or,  failing  that,  to 
mutilate  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  only  that  this  bill 
provides  that  no  project  can  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  unless  it  originates  from  and 
is  sponsored  by  local  authorities,  local 
officials,  local  people. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  districts  which  I  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  have 
the  honor  to  represent  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  cooperation  in  the 
past  several  months.  When  It  was  an- 
nounced that  a  second  wave  of  Cuban 
refugees  was  to  come  to  Florida,  many  of 
our  people  were  concerned  about  whether 
we  could  absorb  the  impact  of  those 
thousands  of  additional  Cuban  refugees 
in  our  community. 

The  President  told  us  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  bear  a  large  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  helping  our  local 
people  carry  on  this  program  of  giving 
refuge  and  sanctuary  to  these  people 
fleeing  from  tyrannical  communistic 
persecution.  In  order  to  do  that  the 
President  appointed  the  Honorable  John 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  coordinate  all  the  Fed- 
eral programs  that  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  helping  our  Greater  Miami 
community  to  meet  the  Impact  of  this 
second  wave  of  Cuban  refugees. 

Our  local  citizens  responded  and 
named  what  we  call  the  I>ade  County 
Task  Force,  the  head  of  which  was  an 
able  and  outstanding  businessman,  John 
B.  Turner.  Bishop  Coleman  P.  Carroll, 
of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Miami,  was  one 
of  the  leading  sponsors  of  this  Usk  force. 
Representatives  of  other  denominations 
In  the  area,  outstanding  businessmen, 
and  private  citizens  cooperated. 

The  result  was  that  we  received  the 
impact  of  these  thousands  of  new  refu- 
gees and  were  able  to  accommodate  our 
economy  to  doing  so  because  we  had  co- 
operation among  public  and  private  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level  and  between  them 
and  the  State  government  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  program 
which  Is  envisaged  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  rise  with  neither  ax  nor 
scalpel  in  hand.  In  my  mind  there  Is 
no  attempt  to  mutUate.  In  fact,  I  will 
not  discuss  the  bill  Itself,  but  I  rise  only  to 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  in  lines  3 
and  4  on  page  2  of  House  Resolution 
1023.  Would  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  again  why  they  are  prevented 
from  Intervening  with  a  point  of  order 
should  this  rule  be  adopted? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  requested 
this  waiver  of  points  of  order  by  oiir 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  yield  to  the 
able   chairman   of   the   Committee   on 
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Banking  and  Currency  for  an  explana- 
tion of  that 


done  by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com-      order,  and 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Mearts  becau.se  an     gentleman 


October  13,  I9r>6 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
from    Texas    fMr     P^tm>n: 


October  IS,  1966 
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Federal  grants  to  selected  cities  for  tech- 
nical and  planning  assistance,  to  help 

•  hp  ritv  nlan  and  cArrv  nut.  n  mmnrphon. 


lated,  small  parts  of  It;  second,  if  neces- 
sary—In the  Secretary  of  HUD's  opin- 


Inn     ^Ha  ^li-o   miic*4-   Wa  •-kw*M>-kj-.*».«.,J    ^. 


To    qualify    for    such    supplemental 
grants  a  metropolitan  area  must :  First. 


nanc'*  the  construction   and  equipment     with  y^xir  leg«.i  uiaiysia  of  the  blU. 


grama  In  all  of  our  cltle 
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Banking  and  Currency  for  an  explana- 
tion of  that 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

The  House  Committee  on  Bank.ntj  and 
Currency  reported  out  an  entirely  new 
bill  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Out  of 
an  abundance  of  precaution  we  asked 
for  waivers  of  points  of  order  We  do 
not  know  of  anything  In  particular  that 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but 
waiving  points  of  order  does  not  cause 
the  House  to  for«?o  anything.  a.s  the 
gentleman  well  know*  Every  l:ne  of  the 
bill  will  still  be  subject  to  a  vote  on  its 
merits  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoise. 
This  Is  Just  a  matter  of  expediting  the 
bill.  As  the  «entleman  knows,  on  the 
Commute*  on  Ways  and  Means  they 
waive  points  of  order  and  t.hev  have 
closed  rules  I  certainly  do  not  beaeve 
that  the  gentleman  would  object  to  a 
bill  this  large  running  the  risk 

Mr  HALX.  If  the  gentlemaji  will 
yield  further  I  certainly  do  not  a^ree 
with  the  dlstlngijtshed  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  this  falls  to  take  away  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Individual  elected 
Members  of  the  House,  becaase  tt  does 
just  that  It  means  we  must  vote  on 
the  whole  package  of  the  bill,  including 
the  five  or  more  nongermane  titles 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
have  been  put  Into  this  bill  beyond  the 
first  and  second  titles  without  the  'n- 
tervention  of  a  point  of  order  which 
would  preclude  the  further  conslderaflon 
of  a  bill  coming  under  the  Jurlsdlct  on 
surveillance,  and  oversight  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  So. 
although  there  Is  a  5-mlnute  rule  allowed 
on  the  substitute,  once  that  substitute 
Intervenes  under  this  rule  and  It  makes 
that  substitute  In  order,  then  no  point  of 
onler  can  be  brought  up  against  anv 
part  of  that  substitute  This  certainly 
does  restrict  the  prerogatives  of  the  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House,  and  we 
have  had  this  matter  before  us  on  m.my 
occasions.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  explain  whether  or  not  those  rive 
tttles  are  germane  to  the  general  purp<irt 
of  the  so-called  demonstration  cities  3111 
and  the  surveillance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  That  is  he 
intent  of  my  question,  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr  PEPPER  May  I  er.e  my  own 
version  of  thaf  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  primarily  to  coordinate  and  focus 
In  a  given  area  where  local  initiative  has 
Invoked  such  a^lstance.  the  various 
Federal  programs.  Therefore,  if  you  are 
to  coordinate  all  of  the  Federal  programs 
which  can  be  of  '.i^e.  working  with  local 
authorities,  to  eliminate  a  vast  area  of 
slums  in  a  given  population  center,  tlier. 
of  course,  'here  must  be  central  au- 
thority fo  bring  them  Into  cooperation 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  different 
programs  which  were  brought  together 
and  focu.sed  thmugh  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbcm  Development  here. 
I  daresay  there  is  a  remote  possibility 
that  someone  might  say  there  was  a  point 
of  order  Involved  In  some  minor  detail 
80  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  precaution,  asked  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  allow  a  waiver  of 
points   of   order      That   same   thing   is 


done  by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mearw  because  an 
amendment  offered  to  a  tax  bill  on  the 
floor  here  might  affect  some  other  s«-ctlon 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  We  are 
aways  requested  to  give  and  we  do  give 
waivers  of  prilnts  of  order  in  reporting 
out  rules  on  those  matters. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  an  open  rule. 
I  will  say  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr  HallI  tliat  he  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  may  wish  to  offer  to  any  part  of 
this  legislation 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  U  Is  ab- 
solutely unconscionable  to  say  that  this  Is 
an  open  rule  and  at  the  same  time  say 
that  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
substitute,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order,  tlie  committee  amend- 
m.ent  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
pnnted  in  the  bill, 

Mr   Speaker,  it  Is  not  an  open  rule 

Mr  PEPPER  That  language  gives  the 
House  of  Representatives  wider  latitude 
than  It  would  otherwise  have 

Mr  HALL.  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  iMr 
PipprRl  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as M.'-  Patman  I .  I  well  know  that  many 
Conxmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  bills  are 
brought  up  for  consideration,  preventing 
any  Intervention  of  any  points  of  order 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  done  In  order 
not  to  have  tc)  rewrite  and  cause  the 
printing  of  the  entire  act.  the  statute,  the 
code,  or  the  bill 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  this  does  not  make 
my  point,  a  point  that  I  have  been  bring- 
ing up  here  over  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress,  about  tlie  waiver  of  [lolnts  of 
irder  with  respect  to  other  than  tax  bills 
any  less  valid. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  approve  waiving 
points  of  order  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Individual  Members  of  thLs  House  of 
Representatives.  Members  who  represent 
their  own  constituency  even  when  con- 
.slderlng  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearis 
bills  and  that  conim.ittee's  procedures. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  t^  declare  that 
under  what  the  gentleman  said,  there 
are  Ave  titles  contained  herein,  titles 
subject  to  points  of  order,  because  they 
do  involve  FHA,  I-'NMA  and  others,  and 
it  changes  the  rules  in  many  areas,  other 
than  of  dr-monstratlor  cities,  over  which 
this  cf>mmittee  has  the  surveillance,  the 
protection  and  cognizance.  If  you  plea.se, 
>verslght  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
.;e:itlemai.  yield  ^ 

Mr  PEPPER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
rule,  this  substitute  Is  to  be  considered 
as  an  original  bill,  and  to  any  part  of 
this  bill  one  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
it — to  strike  out  any  section,  any  word, 
an>-  paragraph  or  any  title. 

So,  Mr  .Speaker  tlie  Hou."*  has  full 
and  cMmpiete  char«e  and  Itfl  will  can  be 
expressed  upon  any  part  of  this  bill. 

Therefore,  certainly,  no  powers  of 
j'urlsdlcUun  are  taken  away  from  this 
Hooie  of  Represeiitatlves 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  full  well 
recognise  the  difference  between  the  6- 
mlnute  rule  and  the  waiver  of  points  of 


order,  and  I  am  sure  the  dlstmgui.sht  d 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  P.\tm>n; 
does  llkewis»' 

However,  I  am  .sure  that  .some  of  our 
authority  is  removed  through  the  wal'.  .-: 
of  points  of  order. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  laci 
that  the  packed  Commit  te<'  on  Rules  did 
not  also  waive  the  5-minute  rule  or  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  at  all 
points  a.'t«-r  the  ier.eral  discussion  1.,: 
been  had  upon  the  bill 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  in  handling  the  bill  will 
not  restrict  the  time  Insofar  as  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  is  concerned 

Mr   PATMAN     Certainly  not. 

Mr       MARTIN      of      Nebraska       M: 
Speaker   will  the  gentleman  yield  %    ::  .^ 
for  a  question' 

Mr    PEPPER      I  jield  to  the  gent'.r 
man  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  In  re- 
spect to  this  que.siion  as  to  waiving  points 
of  order.  I  believe  the  facts  are  that  t!ie 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency earlier  this  year  reported  out  H  R. 
15890  and  subsequently,  there  were  .some 
changes  made  In  this  legislation,  and 
then  substituted  the  Senate  bill,  a  bil! 
which  only  contained  two  sections  which 
the  Senate  bill  left  in  the  enacting  clause, 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  last 
seven  sections  of  the  bill,  which  we  have 
printed  before  us  are  not  germane  to  ".ie 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  why  the  req  ;ry. 
was  made,  and  voted,  over  the  objection 
of  the  minority,  to  waive  points  of  order 
on  this  legislation 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thai.K 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  those 
remarks 

Mr      MARTIN     of     Nebraska        M: 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  stated.  House  Resolution 
1023  provides  for  the  consideration  of .« 
.i708.  the  Demon.<rtratlon  Cities  and 
.Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
The  rule  provides  for  6  hours  of  debate 
under  an  open  rule  which  waives  points 
of  order  against  the  committee  substi- 
tute now  In  the  bill  If  this  waiver  uere 
not  included  In  the  rule,  the  last  seven 
titles  of  the  bill  would  be  subject  tn  a 
;x)lnt  of  order  as  not  being  germane 

I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  delay  con-id- 
►•ratian  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker  There- 
fore. I  shall  not  discuss  each  title  of  '.he 
bill — and  there  are  nine  of  them  Most 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  bill 
as  well  as  the  thrust  of  the  minority 
views  goes  to  the  first  two  titles.  I  shall 
discuss  these  in  .some  detail. 

First,  we  should  be  clear  that  we  j.-e 
:;ot  here  to  consider  the  Senate-pa.s.'ed 
biil.  only  the  number  remains.  S.  3708. 
as  pas-sed  by  the  Senate  had  two  titles— 
;iot  nine  Even  the  original  two  *!'>'= 
iiave  been  substantially  modified  Th" 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
had  originally  reported  out  Its  version 
of  the  program.  HR  1.5890  Tin-  :... 
was  abandoned  supposedly  Actually. 
•vhal  we  have  before  us  today  Is  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  tliat  bill,  hiding  be- 
lilnd  the  Senate  bill  number. 

Title  I  establishes  a  program  of  den:- 
onstratlon  cities      This  is  a  program  of 
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Federal  grants  to  selected  cities  for  tech- 
nical and  planning  assistance,  to  help 
the  city  plan  and  carry  out  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  rebuilding  and  restoring 
entire  sections  of  blight  within  the  dty. 

Federal  grants,  authorized  at  $12  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
will  provide  two  kinds  of  assistance — 
planning  and  programing. 

Planning  assistance  is  on  an  80-20 
basis.  It  will  provide  supplementary 
financial  aid  to  selected  demonstration 
cities,  to  assist  them  in  taking  advantage 
of  existing  Federal  programs,  such  as 
grants  for  hospitals,  libraries,  water 
treatment    and    sewage,    and    I    quote, 

educational  and  social  services  vital  to 
health  and  welfare."  A  further  purpose 
of  the  bill,  and  again  I  quote  from  sec- 
tion 101  Is  "to  Improve  educational  fadll- 
t:e.«  and  programs."  Such  supplemental 
assistance  grants  can  equal  80  percent 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  project 
as  determined  by  existing  law.  As  an 
example,  a  50-50  cost-sharing  project 
Lncluded  under  a  title  I  planning  pro- 
gram, could  be  refunded  Into  a  90-10 
project  with  the  Government  picking  up 
the  lion's  share  of  the  cost.  These  sxip- 
plemental  grants  may  also  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  local  cost  of  nonfederally  assist- 
ed programs,  which  could  include  local 
school  construction. 

For  fiscal  1968.  $400  million  Is  author- 
ized under  the  bill;  $500  million  In  fiscal 
1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apart  from  other  objec- 
tionable features,  concerned  with  educa- 
tion generally,  title  I  would  be  a  bad  pro- 
posal. Since  most  existing  programs 
covered  by  this  title  are  actually  covered 
by  current  urban  renewal  programs;  and 
since  the  supplemental  grants  for  se- 
lected demonstration  cities  will  enable 
these  selected  few  to  siphon  off  a  much 
greater  than  normal  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  such  programs 
because  of  the  greatly  reduced  costs  to 
such  cities,  a  sop  has  been  added  by  the 
committee  for  all  the  hundreds  a(f  other 
cities  who  are  not  selected  as  demonstra- 
Uon  cities.  To  quiet  the  natural  objec- 
tions of  most  of  the  cities  of  America,  an 
additional  $250  million  has  been  au- 
thorized for  the  urban  renewal  program, 
beginning  In  fiscal  1968.  I  might  add 
that  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, this  win  not  begin  to  make  up 
the  difference.  The  $725  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1967  is  all  but 
exhausted;  and  we  are  only  s<»ie  SVi 
months  Into  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  sum 
Is  about  three  times  the  additional 
amount  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
be  used  beglmilng  in  1968. 

Under  title  I.  Federal  plarmlng  and 
programing  grants  would  go  to  existing 
cr  created  public  agencies  with  authority 
:<j  undertake  cltywlde  planning.  Eighty 
percent  of  such  planning  costs  could  be 
covend  by  the  Federal  grant. 

To  qualify  a  city  must  be  prepared  to 
surrender  much  of  Its  independence.  It 
aust.  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  supple- 
^pntai  grant  program :  First,  plan  com- 
prehensively to  provide  low-  and  mlddle- 
■r.come  housing  and  Improve  the  edu- 
at^nal.  social,  and  health  services  to  a 
-ulwtantlal  portion  of  the  dty,  not  Iso- 
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lated.  small  parts  of  It;  second,  if  neces- 
sary—In the  Secretary  of  HUD's  opin- 
ion, the  city  must  be  prepared  to  change 
Its  laws,  zoning  ordinances,  and  so  forth, 
to  conform  to  a  master  plan;  third,  the 
dty  planned  program  must  meet,  and  I 
quote  from  sectlcHi  103,  and  I  quote  from 
the  blU  itself: 

Sec.  103.  (ft)  A  oomprehenslve  city  dem- 
ozutratlon  program  ia  eligible  for  asslEt&nce 
under  sections  105  and  107  only  if— 

(1)  physical  and  social  problems  In  the 
area  of  the  city  covered  by  the  program  are 
such  that  a  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion program  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 101; 

(2)  the  program  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
physical  and  social  problems  and  to  remove 
or  airect  bll^^t  and  decay  In  entire  seoUons 
or  netghborboods;  to  contribute  to  the 
sound  development  of  the  entire  city;  to 
make  marked  progreas  in  reducing  social 
and  educational  disadvantages,  ill  health, 
underemploym«nt,  and  enforced  idlenees; 
and  to  provide  educational,  health,  and  so- 
cial services  necessary  to  serve  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  In  the  area,  widespread  cltl- 
Ben  participation  In  the  program,  maximum 
opportunities  for  employing  residents  of  the 
area  In  all  phases  at  the  program,  and  en- 
larged opportunities  for  work  and  training; 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms 
of  the  language  in  the  bill  Itself,  it  gives 
the  Housing  Director  in  Washington  con- 
trol clear  across  the  waterfront  as  to 
the  operation  of  our  dtles  and  in  all 
phases  of  munidpal  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  seen  a 
broader  grant  of  jwwer  to  an  executive 
department  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. The  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
been  accused  of  using  scare  tactics — 
well,  I  for  one  find  a  good  deal  that 
bothers  me  In  title  I,  and  I  believe  that 
section  103,  from  which  I  have  Just 
quoted,  has  language  In  It  which  can 
worry  any  thoughtful  Member  of  this 
House. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Is  the  metro-plan- 
ning title  of  the  bin.  It  provides  a  fur- 
ther program  of  Federal  supplemental 
grants  for  a  metropolitan  area  which 
will  plan  on  an  areawlde  basis  in  such 
areas  as  highways,  sewer  and  water 
treatment  facilities,  recreation,  mass 
transit,  and  now  I  quote  from  section 
203(b): 

"Other  proposed  land  development  or 
use,  which,  because  of  thdr  size,  density, 
type,  or  location,  have  public  metropoli- 
tan or  interjurisdictional  significance." 

The  title  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
upon  the  request  of  local  officials,  can 
appoint  a  Federal  expediter  whose  fimc- 
tlon  is  to  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance to  local  authorities  concerning  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  original  adminis- 
tration bill  reouired  his  appointment.  I 
wonder  if  any  dtles  qualifying  for  title 
n  grants  will  be  able  to  resist  "asking" 
for  an  expediter. 

A  program  of  suindemental  grants  is 
instituted  imder  title  n,  as  an  incentive 
toward  metroplannlng  and  develop- 
ment. AuthnriMtions  are  $26  million  in 
fiscal  1967  and  $50  million  in  1968. 
They  will  supplement  existing  F^eral 
programs  and  can  equal  20  percent  of  the 
total  project  ooeL 


To  qualify  for  such  supplemental 
grants  a  metropolitan  area  must:  First, 
plan  areawlde  for  projects  with  a  major 
impact  on  the  area;  second,  it  must  also, 
and  again  I  quote  from  the  bill,  section 

GaANTS    TO    ASSIST    IN    PLANNB)    MmOPOLITiLN 
DEVXLOPICXNT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  supplementary  grants  to  appUcant 
State  and  local  pubUc  bodies  and  agencies 
carrying  out,  or  aselstlng  in  carrying  out 
metropolitan  development  project*  meet.! 
ing  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  metropolitan  development 
projects  In  metropolitan  areas  for  which  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  to  the  satlsfacaon 
of  the  Secretary,  that — 

( 1 )  metropolltanwide  comprehensive  pun- 
ning and  programing  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  evaluating  (A)  the  location,  financ- 
ing, and  scheduUng  of  Individual  pubUc 
facility  projects  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  hospitals  and  libraries;  sewer,  water  and 
sewage  treatment  faculties;  highway  'mass 
transit,  airport,  and  other  transportation 
facilities;  and  recreation  and  other  open- 
space   areas)    whether  or  not  federally  as- 

You  see,  it  says  "including  "but  not 
limited."  and  so  again,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  itself,  it  is  a  complete  open 
end  for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  here  In 
Washington  to  go  in  and  do  anything  he 
wishes  In  regard  to  the  operation  of  our 
clti&s. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  defini- 
tion of  a  metro  area,  which  is  what  we 
are  concerned  with  in  tlUe  II.  On  page 
59.  line  16,  of  the  bill  the  following  defi- 
nition appears : 

(4)  ■•MetropoUtan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropoUtan  staUstlcal  area  as  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  however 
to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

You  know  what  that  will  do.  That 
will  give  the  Secretary  complete  power  to 
lay  aside  the  boundaries  of  any  metro- 
politan area  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
clude in  those  boundaries  under  his  di- 
recUon,  by  edict  from  liie  Secretary  aU 
suburban  areas  which  are  included  in 
the  metropolitan  area  for  this  metro 
planning  that  we  are  concerned  with  in 
title  n.  This  would  give  him  complete 
power  and  Jurisdiction  to  do  that. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thev  do 
lay  it  on  the  line.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  out 
to  gain  greater  control  over  our  cities 
tnan  anyone  would  have  dreamed-  over 
every  facet  of  our  urban  life.  They  do 
admit  it— it  is  clear  In  the  bill— if  it  Is 
accomplished  we  can  blame  no  one  but 
ourselves— they  told  us  what  they  wanted 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  earUer  that  those 
who  liave  opposed  this  bill  have  been 
accused  of  raising  false  Issues  and  using 
scare  tactics  to  gain  support  for  their 
efforts.  I  have  pointed  out.  Mr.  Speaker 
specific  language  in  the  bill  which  should 
bother  every  thoughtful  Member  This 
language,  standing  alone,  confirms 
everything  I  have  said.  But  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  more,  much  more  to  be  said  con- 
cerning S.  3708. 

The  specter  of  Federal  domination  of 
our  education  has  been  raised,  along  with 
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the  death  of  our  neighborhood  schcols, 
Proponent*  have  pooh-poohed  these  at- 
tadu  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  h»v«  not  delved  fully  Into  all  aspects  of 
this  particular  controversy.  Mr  Speaker. 
but  I  am  aware  of  certain  facts,  of  which, 
I  believe,  Members  should  be  made 
aware.  In  February  of  this  year.  Se<-re- 
tary  Weaver  -estmed  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  not  only 
could  educational  planning  of  school  dis- 
trict lines,  and  locations  of  new  schools 
be  included  In  areawlde  planrilnK,  but 
that  It  was  required  that,  such  be 
Included. 

This  can  be  found  on  pa*?es  45-46, 
53-53.  and  pa«e  106  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings.  The  Secretary's  testimony  Ls 
oonflrmed  by  lariguage  In  titles  I  and  U 
which  Include  educational  planning 
among  those  Items  required  to  be 
included. 

I  should  note  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  .hat 
last  week,  the  Rules  Committee  hrard 
testimony  from  the  CommLislonei  of 
Education.  Mr.  Howe.  A  speech  he  de- 
livered In  New  York  on  May  3.  1965.  was 
cUacussed.  In  which  Mr  Howe  stated: 

Building  programs  tor  the  future  afiould 
b«  planned  so  that  new  echoola  breal:  up 
nttber  than  continue  segregation  The  Of- 
&o«  of  Kducatlon  will  provide  federal  jlan- 
nlng  funcii  for  such  efforta  right  now.  and 
U  I  have  my  way  about  it.  we  will  pn  vide 
oonatrucUon  funds  before  long.  More  iver. 
with  the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of 
Houalng  and  Urban  Development,  there  U  a 
B0W  Federal  tool  to  help  educaUon  In  the 
attack  oo  da  facto  eagregation.  Planning 
for  new  land  uae  and  foe  housing  patterns 
In  the  city  must  go  hand  Ui  hand  with 
planning  for  education 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question,  the 
Commissioner  denied  any  knowlnlge 
whatsoever  of  the  language  In  titles  I 
and  n.  language  directly  concerned  wltli 
area-wide  educational  planning  Tliat 
he  should  be  so  toully  unaware  is  too 
much  to  believe 

Mr  Howe  also  made  light  of  the  draft 
education  bill  for  1967.  which  has  made 
public.  He  dismissed  It  as.  and  I  qjote, 
"a  very  preliminary  piece  of  paper  that 
was  used  for  conversational  purposes — 
but — had  no  great  standing  with  us  In 
any  official  sense  "  I  wlU  state  tc  the 
Members  that  evidence  within  the  draft 
dociiment  Itself  refutes  that  statement 
most  clearly.  The  document  bean  the 
legend  "Presented  to  the  SecreUry,  Sep- 
tember 1.  1966";  It  has  a  5-year  autiorl- 
zaOon  projection,  down  to  the  dollar 
spelled  out;  names  on  the  document  who 
had  worked  on  It  were  discovered  to  be 
working  in  such  areas  as  program 
planning,  and  legislative  drafting  for  the 
Office  of  Education 

Let  me  retid  Just  a  brief  memo  In  re- 
gard to  this  legislation  from  Mr  Howe's 
Department  This  is  in  regard  to  title  n, 
section  <d»   of  that  proposed  bill: 

Buppletnentary  granta  providing  an  addl- 
tlooal  twenty  percent  of  the  project  ooat 
would  be  made  to  projects  wtilcb  fit  Into 
metropolitan  area  plana.  Thla  Incr^—ed 
fadaral  share  would  pronda  an  Incentive  for 
Joint  achool  district  planning  tn  metropoli- 
tan areaa.  This  proposal  la  patterned  after 
tbe  propoaed  supplonentary  granta  for 
planned  metropolitan  development  oontalned 
tn  TlUe  n  of  the  Senate- peaasrl  "Demonatra- 
tlon   Cltlae   and   MetropoUtan   Developmeat 


Act  of  19e«"  (3.  3706).  If  enacted  Into  law 
Uiat  legislation  eould  simply  b«  lunended  to 
include  schtol  construction  projects  assisted 
under  this  pmpoeed  program  In  the  deflnl- 
Uon  of  an  eligible  metropolitan  development 
project 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Bol- 
LiNCi .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra-ska  has  again  expired. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Tliat  Is  a  memo  from  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  was  uncovered  earlier  this 
year  It  is  now  being  considered  in  the 
Department  of  Education  as  the  Elemen- 
lary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  for 
1967 

Mr  Speaker,  these  two  titles,  with  au- 
thorlzatlon.s  totaling  $1,249  million,  con- 
stitute a  direct  Federal  attack  on  the 
rights  of  citizens  In  our  urban  areas  to 
control  their  lives  as  they  see  fit,  and  on 
our  nelghborh(xxl  school  system  The 
attack  Is  direct,  It  Is  overt  It  alms  at 
nothing  less  than  a  remaking  of  our 
cities  according  to  a  Federal  master  plan 
The  attack  on  our  school  system  is  no 
less  dire<'t.  It  Ls  Inconceivable,  despite 
testimony  to  the  contrary,  that  Federal 
Departments  do  not  communicate  wltli 
each  other  concerning  legislation  In 
which  each  Ls  so  vitally  Interested 

The  othor  titles  in  the  bill,  seven  In 
numt)er,  are  amendments  to  current  law 
covering  such  areas  as  FHA  insurance, 
the  "new  towns"  concept,  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  strictures.  url)€in  renewal, 
and  rural  housing  Some  are  controver- 
sial. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  very 
briefly  section  9  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  changes  the  concept  and  the  op- 
eration of  PNMA  which  heretofore  has 
t)een  In  the  secondary  housing  market. 
This  brings  It  directly  Into  the  primary 
housing  market,  because  It  provides  that 
FNMA  may  advance  up  to  95  percent  of 
the  funds  to  builders  who  are  construct- 
ing cooperative  housing  or  nonprofit 
housing  This  is  the  first  time  that 
FNMA  has  been  brought  directly  into  the 
financing  field,  so  It  Is  a  complete  chsuige 
In  the  concept  and  oijeratlon  of  FNMA 
In  a  little  noticed  section,  section  9  of 
this  bill 

I  will  not  dwell  on  them.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  enough  of  the  time  of  the 
Hou.'^e  In  thL«.  the  last  week  before 
adjournment 

Mr  M.\DDEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
through  with  my  statement  In  Just  a 
moment,  and  then  I  wlU  be  glad  to  jdeld 
at  that  time 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  minority  views  contained  In  the  re- 
port, covering  a  number  of  Issues  I  have 
not  discussed  here;  these  wUl  be  dis- 
cussed during  general  debate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
bill,  as  I  have  indicated  by  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  cities  have  no 
problems;  no  one  who  has  traveled  thla 
Nation  can  believe  that.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  Ls  not  found  in  a 
program  dictated  «uid  controlled  by 
Washington  I  do  not  believe  our  neigh- 
borhood school  system  should  t>e  drasti- 


cally modified  under  Federal  direction. 
And  these  are  the  things  S.  3708  will  do. 
Language  to  accomplish  these  ends  are 
in  the  bill.  Those  who  say  that  such 
Is  not  Intended  need  only  remember  the 
floor  debate  of  last  week  when  we  tunend- 
ed  the  education  bill  to  prevent  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  from  continuing  to 
violate  both  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  language  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  More  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  Is  needed.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey, 
that  Urban  I>evelopment  funds  should 
not  just  build  expensive,  high-rise  apart- 
ments.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  the 
answer.  I  shall  vote  against  It  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  solution  can  be  found  which 
does  not  stlfie  local  initiative  under  Fed- 
eral directions,  which  does  not  require 
that  sUndardized  Federal  criteria  con- 
trol the  development  of  our  cities  until 
one  resembles  another,  which  does  not 
threaten  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  other  remark 
to  make  and  then  I  will  conclude  my 
talk. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
President  ab^iut  ref=tralnt.  He  has  called 
upon  both  management  and  labor  to  use 
restraint  In  the  negotiation  of  new  waee 
contracts  In  order  to  hold  down  this  great 
spiral  of  Inflation  which  has  our  coun- 
try in  Its  grips.  He  has  called  on  the 
housewives  and  the  men  of  our  families 
and  the  households  to  cut  back  on  their 
purchases  In  order  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  goods  and  thereby  hopefully  to  hold 
back  this  price  spiral  which  Is  gripping 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  fallfd 
to  mention  restraint  In  Federal  expen- 
ditures. The  President  has  constantly 
criticized  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Ciovemment  in  respect  to  our  authoriza- 
tion bills  and  In  respect  to  our  appropria- 
tion bills.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident made  a  statement  on  last  Friday. 
a  statement  which  was  widely  quoted  in 
the  newspapers  all  over  the  countrv',  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  unable  to  make  a 
determination  in  regard  to  the  neces.-=ity 
of  a  tax  Increase  until  after  the  Congress 
adjourned,  because  he  did  not  know  how 
much  we  were  going  to  appropriate  un- 
tU  we  finally  adjourned. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  hsts  not  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  cut  back  upon 
authorization. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker  here  Is  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  reassert  Itself  and  to  .say 
to  this  country  that  we  are  not  any 
longer  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  we  are 
going  to  stand  up  on  our  own  feet  and 
vote  for  this  legislation  upon  its  merits 
and  Mr.  Speaker  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  countr>-  $14 
billion  proposed  to  be  authorized  in  thus 
program  and  to  call  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  on  his  criticism  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

I  win  now  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden  1. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
the  long  days  and  weeks  of  committee 
work  they  devoted  to  this  complicated 
and  necessary  legislation.  This  bill.  If 
enacted  Into  law,  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  In  solving  the  slum  and  blighted 
areas  problems  in  the  cities  and  metro- 
politan centers  of  our  Nation.  It  will 
provide  practical  experlmentatlcm  pro- 
grams on  public  facility  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  in  these  areas. 
This  legislation  will  help  with  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  these  metro- 
politan arca.s  that  present  practical  £ind 
effective  programs  dealing  with  their 
physical  and  social  problems.  This  fi- 
nancial aid  will  be  set  out  In  two  main 
categories,  to  wit:  planning  assistance 
and  program  assistance.  Almost  total 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  aJid 
supervision  of  these  operations  will  be 
under  control  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  elected  officials  of  the  local  commu- 
nity Under  provisions  of  the  bill,  pro- 
gram assistance  for  any  project  will  be 
a  maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  total 
non-Federal  contributions  made  on  all 
projects  under  existing  Federal  law 
which  are  being  carried  out  as  part  of 
the  city  demonstration  program. 

The  legislation  will  be  of  great  aid  for 
poor  families  in  providing  satisfactory 
housing  with  3  percent  Interest  Including 
veterans"  applications  and  directed  es- 
pecially to  the  acquisition  and  rehabili- 
tation of  housing  by  nonprofit  groups 
and  organizations.  One  title  of  this 
bill  extends  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
to  finance  construction  and  equipment  of 
buildings  to  be  used  as  group  medical 
practice  facilities.  Insurance  loans 
would  be  limited  to  90  percent  of  value 
with  a  maximum  maturity  of  25  years 
and  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  6  per- 
cent 

Title  vn  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
crediting  of  certain  local  expenditures  as 
a  local  grant-in-aid  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program. 

Title  Vm  contains  amendments  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Programs  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, including  an  Increase  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500  as  a  maximum  amount  of  a 
loan  grant  and  a  further  loan  and  grant 
for  repairs  and  improvements  to  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  which  are  necessary 
to  make  the  buildings  safe  and  sanitary. 

Expert  and  detailed  testimony  was  re- 
ceived during  the  hearings  on  all  phases 
and  aspects  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Leaders  of  the  homebuildlng,  real  estate 
and  mortgage  industries  testified  in  favor 
of  this  legislation.  Labor  organizations, 
civic  groups,  mayors,  cooperative  groups 
and  others  provided  the  committee  with 
'-he  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  rec- 
ommendations. There  are  over  7  million 
homes  In  urban  areas  throughout  the 
^Jatlon  that  are  run  down  or  deteriorated. 
About  3  million  do  not  have  adequate 
plumbing  or  hot  and  cold  running  water. 
In  many  of  our  cities,  entire  sections  and 
neighborhoods  are  in  need  of  major  sur- 
gery to  overcome  decay.  Our  cities  have 
roade  great  efforts  to  overcome  the  dlffl- 
J^ties  which  are  brought  about  by  the 
■nflux   of   population   from   rural   and 
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smaller  towns  throughout  the  Nation. 
By  reason  of  this  great  Influx  of  families 
to  the  cities  in  recent  years.  It  is  es- 
timated that  70  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  now  centered  in  the  metropolitan 
areas.  Mimldpalltles  have  had  to  in- 
crease their  tax  revenues  approximately 
43  percent  and  the  local  municipal  gov- 
ernment indebtedness  has  averaged  over 
120  percent. 

If  the  Federal  Goverrmient  does  not 
cooperate  and  extend  aid  to  the  millions 
of  poor  families  and  especially  the  multi- 
millions  of  schoolchildren,  consterna- 
tion, poverty,  lawlessness,  and  riots  are 
bound  to  expand  and  Increase  as  years 
pass. 

Legislation  of  this  type  Is  the  greatest 
Insurance  not  only  against  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  but  the  aid  in  edu- 
cational facilities  will  in  future  years 
lower  our  relief  rolls,  and  make  millions 
of  taxpayers  In  the  future  which  might 
otherwise  become  relief  dependents  and 
nonproducers  to  our  economy. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Con- 
gressman Pepper,  in  handling  the  rule 
on  this  legislation,  has  explained  in  detail 
the  various  complex  and  intricate  provi- 
sions and  proposals  which  this  bill  calls 
for.  I  do  hope  it  passes  the  Congress  by 
a  large  majority. 

CENSRAL   LEAVX  TO   EXTUND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
participating  and  speaking  on  the  bill 
today  or  on  tomorrow  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3708)  to  assist  compre- 
hensive dty  demonstration  programs  for 
rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  who  live  In  those 
areas,  to  assist  and  encourage  planned 
metropolitan  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  THE  COMXITTXE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin,  S.  3708,  with  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  tmanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dlsperised  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  fnsn  Texas   [Mr.   Patman] 


will  be  recognized  for  3  hotirs.  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  CMr.  Wid- 
nall]  will  be  recognized  for  3  hours. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  just  be  patient  im- 
til  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  arrives? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  was  the  purpose  of  my  making  the 
point  of  order,  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wro- 
NALL]  will  be  here  shortly.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  will  withdraw  his 
point  of  order  and  permit  the  Chair  to 
make  a  few  observations,  while  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
is  approaching  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Chairman,  with  my  permission,  is 
granted  full  leave  to  make  any  state- 
ment which  the  Chair  desires  to  make. 
It  is  always  a  delight  to  listen  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  is 
very  kind  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]  rise' 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Widnall],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  is  not  here,  and  will  be 
delayed  for  some  15  minutes,  may  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  we  proceed' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  The  Chair  is 
about  to  proceed. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  say  that  for 
several  years  he  has  been  presiding  over 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  in  Com- 
inittee.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  long, 
tough,  hard-fought  debate.  We  had  no 
quorum  calls,  and  not  once  was  there  a 
question  about  order  in  the  Committee. 
The  Chair  is  very  grateful  to  the  Mem- 
bers for  that  cooperation.  The  Chair 
respectfully  pleads  that  they  do  the  same 
thing  this  year. 

This  Is  October  13.  May  the  Chair 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  and  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  in  absentia  for 
the  minute,  that  the  Chair  finds  little 
reason  for  6  hours  of  debate,  and  it  hopes 
and  prays  we  do  not  have  6  hours  of  de- 
bate on  October  13. 

Second,  this  Committee  is  an  ex- 
perienced Committee.  It  is  in  command 
of  this  bill.  The  Chair  is  sure  that  the 
bona  fides  and  the  integrity  of  the  op- 
position cannot  be  questioned  and  every- 
body will  be  heard. 

Before  the  curtain  goes  up  on  this  de- 
bate there  are  certain  ground  rules  the 
Chair  has  laid  down : 

The  Chair  has  asked  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms — and  would  like  the  attention  of 
the  employees  on  this — The  Chair  has 
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asked  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  their  oppoalte  numbers, 
to  direct  all  employees  oX  the  House  to 
sUy  otr  this  floor  while  this  bill  li  before 
the  Committee — all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one  on  each  side  to  reiwrt 
to  the  Members  and  also  has  asked  the 
men  Lii  charge  of  the  pages  In  both  of 
these  corners  to  keep  them  quiet— tl:iey 
make  too  much  noise. 

The  Chair  also  asked  the  telephone 
people  to  do  the  same  thing  Everybod>' 
has  agreed. 

This  applies  to  our  visitors  In  the  gal- 
lery. The  Doorkeepers  are  to  Itistruct 
them  riot  to  whisper  or  talk  In  the  gal- 
lery, and  to  come  and  go  as  qu  ckly  a.s 
poaslble 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  bt-lore  the 
House  thL<5  year  The  Chair  sugi:estfi  we 
treat  It  so 

As  far  as  this  Tower  of  Babel  o  er  here 
to  my  right  Is  concerned,  the  C  mlr  re- 
quests the  Sei-geant  at  A.'-ms  to  lc-?«^p  this 
aisle  completely  cleared  Tha;ik  you 
This  must  be  kept  clear  You  Ud  tlU.s 
last  year,  and  be  very  kind  aga  n 

Now,  for  those  rallblrds  In  the  back  — 
that  Is  a  source  of  great  troubl-  Will 
you  please  get  off  that  rail  and  go  away 

For  the  Members,  there  are  ample 
cloakrooms  and  corridors  We  wish  you 
would  all  stay  here  and  hear  the  leaders 
of  this  bill  discuss  It  pro  and  con.  If 
you  do  not  want  to,  please  go  away  If 
you  must  Ulk.  go  out  In  the  hall  If  you 
Insist  upon  talking,  the  Chair  \.ill  stop 
the  debate  until  you  have  finished 

If  there  Is  no  objection,  in  the  absence 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr 
WiDNALLl  the  Chair  recogi\l2es  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ccmmlttee 
on  Banking  a;id  Currency,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman:  to  open 
the  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S 
3708.  the  Etemonstratlon  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966  It 
was  approved  by  the  Banking  iind  C\ir- 
rency  Committee  by  a  vote  of  23  to  8 

The  President  has  described  /'.merica's 
urban  problem  as  the  major  domestic 
crisis  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
That  description  Ls  accurate  ard  It  em- 
braces cities  and  towns  of  all  sites. 

Our   central   cities    wrestle    vlth    the 
physical  problems  of  slum.^  and  blight 
Complicating  these  are  the  tangled  so- 
cial problems  of  densely  concentrated, 
disadvantaged  people. 

Surrounding  the  central  city,  the  sub- 
urbs are  troubled  by  the  problems  of  an 
uncoordinated  and  often  wasteful 
growth. 

This  Ls  the  shape  of  our  present  urban 
problem  Each  day  It  grows  in  size  and 
complexity  Prompt  and  effective  action 
is  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  physical 
and  social  bUght.  and  to  provide  pro- 
grams that  will  coordinate  our  suburban 
growth.  For  the  central  city  and  Its 
suburtM,  In  fact,  are  one  Programs  to 
solve  their  problems  must  recognize  this 
fact. 

Here  Is  another  dimension  of  our  ur- 
ban problem.    Within  the  next  35  years. 


our  city  population  will  increase  by  100 
million  people  This  means  that — In  less 
than  35  years — we  must  build  as  much 
addlUonai  urban  America  as  we  have  yet 
built  m  our  350  years  on  this  continent 
This  bill  before  us  Is  designed  to  meet 
those  challenges. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  pro- 
vlde.s  as  with  realistic  tooUs  for  getting 
sUrted  without  delay— «nd  for  getting 
the  job  done 

In  the  pal,  we  have  attempted  to  solve 
our  city  problems  as  separate  and  unre- 
lated conditions.  Thlsone-program-for- 
one-problem  approach  has  achieved 
some  solid  successes  In  the  overall, 
however,  the  conditions  of  our  cities  to- 
day Is  clear  proof  that  'one  program  for 
one  problem"  is  not  adequate  to  the 
need 

Now  for  *hf  Rrst  time,  .supplemental 
grants— which  do  not  have  a  dollar- 
matching  requirement — will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  our  cities  U)  make  a  compre- 
hensive overall  approach  to  rebuilding 
and  rehabUlUtlng  their  blighted  and 
rui.down  area.s 

One  aspect  of  the  demonstration  cltlejs 
propo,sal  which  has  been  largely  over- 
looked Ls  the  stimulus  U  will  give  to 
housing  construction  and  rehabilitation 
This  Is  especially  Important  at  a  time 
when  our  great  homebulldUig  lndustr>'  is 
In  a  slump  because  of  the  tight  mortgage 
money  crLsls  The  construction  and  re- 
habilitation activity  engendered  by  the 
demonstration  cities  programs  will  help 
take  up  the  .slack  of  the  Industry's  under- 
utilized capacity. 

The  bill  Ls  economical.  It  provides  for 
the  Imaginative  use  of  programs  that  are 
already  funded,  and  of  lessons  that  are 
already  learned  Its  use  will  also  gen- 
erate large  Investments  of  private  and 
municipal  capital 

With  our  troubled  central  cities,  a 
typical  demonstration  program  may  well 
provide  for  the  coordinated  use  of  urban 
renewal:  the  construction  of  low-  and 
mixlerate-cost  housing;  the  development 
of  recreation  areas.  Improved  transpor- 
tation to  better  link  homes  and  Jobs;  on- 
the-job  training.  u>  relieve  unemploy- 
ment pressures,  and  day -care  and  nurs- 
ing homes  to  assist  working  mothers  and 
the  elderly.  The  end  result  would  be  one 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  development  of 
the  entire  city  All  of  Its  Inhabitants 
would  profit — not  Just  those  who  live  in 
Its  blighted  areas. 

This  bill  also  provides  relief  for  our 
suburt)s — for  commiunlty  planners  who 
are  struggling  with  areawlde  problems 
of  conflicting  codes,  uneconomlcaj  use  of 
water  resources,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
Jurl.sdlctlonal  authorities. 

The  planned  metropolitan  develop- 
ment title  will  make  supplemental  grants 
available  to  assl.st  and  give  Incentive  to 
metropolitan  planning  progrtuns,  and— 
to  support  a  wide  variety  of  urban  public 
projects,  provided  they  are  carried  out  In 
accord  with  comprehensive  metropolitan 
planning 

Among  the  programs  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  Its  supplemental  assistance  tiTe 
those  for  transportation  facilities — mass 
transit,  airports,  roads — water  and  sew- 


age   faculties,    sewage    treatment    work 
and  other  open-space  projects. 

And  Mr  Chairman,  I  deplore  the  spe- 
cious arguments  being  raised  In  opposi- 
Uon  to  title  n  of  this  bill.  Although 
there  is  no  mention  of  schools  In  the 
title,  opponents  fancifully  hint  of  future 
legislation  which  would  tend  to  force 
cities  to  bus  schoolchildren  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  grant  program.  Tlit-r. 
are  dark  Implications  that  the  nelghUjr- 
hood  school  Is  being  threatened.  These 
chaiiges  and  Innuendoes  are  all  fict; m 
and  no  fact.  Both  Secretary  Weaver 
and  Secretary  Gardner  have  made  tlilj 
crystal  clear  In  letters  to  the  commit ■•? 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  diverted 
by  tills  "red  herring"  which  is  reaii;, 
masked  opposition  to  the  program  lt.v\! 
which  Is  designed  to  give  vitally  need-xl 
aid  for  metropolitan  development. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  other  de>:: 
able  features  of  this  Important  bill  U- 
fore  the  House.  Provisions  in  title  IH 
of  the  bill  would  improve  the  cooperative 
housing  program,  would  help  vetenuu 
to  qualify  for  the  special  preference  lu.iP. 
authoiized  last  year  under  FIIA  de.spit* 
previous  use  of  GI  loan  entitlement,  and 
would  provide  a  new  promising  program 
to  make  sales  housing  available  at  ii  i- 
percent  Interest  rate  to  very  low  income 
purchasers. 

Title  IV  would  extend  the  FHA  fina:;"- 
Ing  for  subdivisions  widch  we  authorized 
In  last  year's  act  to  make  entire  new 
communities  eligible  Many  housing  and 
plamilng  experts  are  convinced  of  the 
ine\ltablllty  of  more  and  more  new  com- 
munities which  will  relieve  .some  of  '.he 
land  and  iHipulatlon  pressures  which  ar> 
besetting  our  larger  urban  centers.  Li 
my  Judgment  we  should  encourace 
through  Federal  assistance,  the  growth 
of  new  rationally  planned  communities 
and  towns. 

Title  V  would  set  up  a  brandnew  pro- 
t;rain  of  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  to 
finance  the  construction  and  etiuipmen: 
of  buildings  to  be  used  tts  «roup  medical 
practice  facilities.  The  demands  for 
health  care  are  mounting  rapidly  and  we 
need  to  provide  every  facility  for  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  our  relatively 
scarce  supply  of  doctors,  dentists  ar.c 
other  highly  trained  profes.slonaLs 

Title  vni  contains  several  Imporun: 
amendments  to  Improve  the  rural  Ih'IL- 
Ing  programs  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  Its  subcommittee  on  houilr.; 
has  labored  long  and  liArd  on  this  legis- 
lation. Earlier  this  year  the  houslru 
sutKommlttee  held  4  weeks  of  hearings 
and  witnesses  repre.sented  and  coverec 
every  aspect  of  hou.slng  and  urban  devel- 
opment. They  Included  many  mayon 
who  gave  vigorous  support  to  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  and  other  wit- 
nesses represented  professional  planners 
homebullders,  labor  organizations,  clw 
groups,  and  so  forth.  The  proposed  leg; 
Islatlon  was  reviewed  In  detail  by  the  f'all 
committee  and  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  full  participation  of  every  meffij 
ber  of  our  committee  In  the  drafting  o.' 
the  bill  now  before  you. 

In  our  deliberation,  the  original  pro- 
posala  were  significantly  moderated  and 
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the  total  dollar  amount  of  the  bill  sub- 
stantially reduced.  The  demonstration 
cities  program  as  Initially  recommended 
contemplated  $2.3  billion  in  grant  money. 
Working  closely  with  the  administration, 
both  In  our  committee  and  on  the  Senate' 
side,  this  amount  has  been  cut  to  $900 
million  over  2  years.  With  this  compro- 
mise, and  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problems  which  the  bill  would  deal  with, 
I  believe  it  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House.  The  committee 
amendment  now  before  us  was  reported 
by  a  solid  majority  of  23  to  8. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  long  labors  of  our 
cmmittee  have  produced  a  bill  which 
c.i!i tains  a  number  of  vital  and  desirable 
new  and  Improved  programs.  They  will 
produce  better  housing,  better  cities  and 
.-uburbs,  and  more  basically — better  citi- 
zens and  better  Americans.  I  call  on  my 
colieapues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
pass  this  bill  and  send  It  to  the  President 
without  delay. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Chairman 
>.f  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  concerning  the 
use  of  time.  I  know  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee granted  6  hours  of  debate,  3  hours 
for  each  side.  Personally,  I  believe  we 
could  get  along  with  much  less  than  that 
If  the  minority  is  willing  to  forgo  the 
use  of  any  amount  of  their  time,  even 
half  of  it  or  more,  our  side  Is  wUllng  to 
yield. 

We  want  to  explore  this  bill  fully,  and 
particularly  under  the  5-minute  rule  we 
must  have  adequate  time  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  different  amendments, 
but  I  believe  if  we  could  get  through  with 
the  general  debate  today  we  could  start 
on  the  reading  of  the  bill  uivder  the  5- 
mmute  rule  tomorrow  and  long  before 
sundown  tomorrow  we  could  complete 
the  bill,  and  vote  on  final  pcLssage. 

I  hope  this  will  be  done,  because  If  It 
is  not  we  will  probably  face  a  Saturday 
session.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
who  likes  a  Saturday  session,  but  if  It 
Is  necessary  we  will  just  have  to  have 
one.  we  are  told  by  the  leadership. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  we  can  shorten 
the  time  of  general  debate  and  get  under 
the  5 -minute  rule  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  resolve  and  actually  accomplish  the 
completion  of  the  bill  before  the  end  of 
the  day  tomorrow  in  order  that  we  will 
not  be  ioTced  into  a  Saturday  session 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  Chair  has  discussed  the  problem  he 
just  mentioned  last  with  the  Republican 
leaders,  and  they  are  very  much  In 
agreement.  The  Chair  hopes  both  agree. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
i-eman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  chalr- 
ttiAn  of  the  committee  handling  thla 
OJU  on  the  floor  and  the  gentleman  in 
"le  chair  of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  cf  the  Union  Is  not 
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meant  to  preclude  going  on  into  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  today,  should  we  acawtn- 
pllsh  general  debate.  Is  It? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  me  that  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
expression  from  all  of  those  who  are 
making  depositions  about  reading  the  bill 
and  going  over  until  tomorrow.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  wind  up  gen- 
eral debate  today  and  then  go  into  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  discussions  and  start  the 
amendment  process. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  So  far  as  I  know. 
there  Is  no  agreement  as  to  what  is  to 
take  place  today.  There  is  a  general 
area  of  agreement  that  we  want  to  use  all 
the  time  necessary  to  give  every  Member 
an  opportunity  to  express  himself,  but 
we  do  feel  it  might  be  possible  to  con- 
clude the  general  debate  before  the  6 
hours  allocated  by  the  Rules  Conunittee 
are  used. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  subscribe  to 
that.  I  want  It  clearly  understood  that 
my  only  purpose  in  rising  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  was  so  that  we  did  not 
circumvent  ourselves  from  doing  more 
than  just  reading  the  initial  portion  of 
the  bill,  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  on  tomorrow.  We  could 
get  into  that  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  might 
remind  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  a  famous  surgeon : 
Hope  sprlngB  eternal  In  the  human  breast: 


The  Chair   hopes   the  gentleman   is 
right. 
Mr.  HALL.    The  rest  of  the  quote  is: 
Man  never  1b,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
so  correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  a  longtime  interest  in  housing, 
which  has  dated  back  to  the  third  year 
I  was  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  I  introduced  a  bill  which  I  believe 
established  the  first  Special  Housing  Sub- 
committee in  the  House. 

At  that  time  there  was  concern  with 
what  was  going  on  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  new  homes  Involving  many 
veterans.    In  their  homes,  specifications 
had  not  been  met  and  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  they  had  upon  obtain- 
ing a  new  home  had  not  been  fulfilled 
Certainly  not  by  the  acquisition  of  that 
home  because  of  fraud,  waste,  and  im- 
proper inspection  that  were  taking  place 
At  that  time  a  special  subcommiiltee 
was  selected.    President  Truman  was  the 
President  then  and  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled   the   House   of   Representatives. 
Mr.  Rains  of  Alabama  became  the  rank- 
ing subcommittee  member,  and  I  was  the 
one  (Ml  the  Republican  side.    Since  that 
time  we  have  had  special  housing  sub- 
committees, as  we  should  have  had  for  a 
long  time,  because  housing  is  probably 
the  most  Important  legislation,  I  think. 
from  year  to  year  that  we  have. 

I  believe  more  employment  is  directly 
connected  with  It.  outside  of  the  defense 
Industries,  than  with  any  other  section 
of  our  economy.  It  Is  more  or  less  a  bell- 
wether of  our  economy  and  what  takes 
place  Is  something  which  happily  reflects 
Itself  In  emi»b)yment  and  in  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  for  all  Americans 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  an  omnibus  housing  bill.  Yet 
I  believe  most  of  the  mail  and  telegrams 
that  we  are  getting  or  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  Congress  are  getting  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  demonstration  cities  bill. 
The  other  sections  are  forgotten  and  not 
mentioned.  I  do  not  recall  that  any- 
body, even  including  the  22  verj-  fine  gen- 
tlemen mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper],  when  he  was 
talking  about  the  rule,  referred  to  the 
other  sections.  They  referred  to  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  and  said  noth- 
ing about  the  other  sections  of  this  om- 
nibus measure  we  have  before  us.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  as  the  ranking  minority 
Member  for  a  number  of  years  at  what 
has  been  taking  place.  The  original 
demonstration  cities  bill  that  came  to  the 
Congress  was  not  something  that  was 
written  by  the  House  or  the  Senate,  it 
was  something  that  came  up  from  the 
administration  and  was  offered  to  us  on 
a  platter  to  accept. 

I  think  for  the  record  it  should  be 
said  that  the  subcommitte  had  qualms 
about  it.     I  am  talking  for  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  now.     They  had  qualms  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  do  it 
this  year  and  whether  or  not  we  should 
just  include  planning  money  or  whether 
or  not  we  should  go  into  any  appropria- 
tion such  as  the  $2.3  billion  requested  for 
a  6-  or  5-year  period,  which  would  be 
broken  down  to  roughly  about  $400  mil- 
hon  a  year.     There  was  considerable  dis- 
pute.    I  should  not  say  "dispute."  but 
there  was  considerable  discussion  with- 
in the  subcommittee.     I  believe  it  was 
only   yesterday   a  strong   arm   was  ex- 
erted by  the  administration  making  sure 
that  every  "i"  should  be  dotted  and  every 
"i"  should  be  crossed  and  every  comma 
left  in  the  legislation.     It  was  then  that 
wc  got  into  the  position  where  we  now 
are.    This  makes  us  accept  or  reject  this 
bill  as  written  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now.  unfortunately,  what  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  far  more  than  a  demon- 
stration cities  bill,  it  includes  far  more. 
And  yet  the  whole  concentrated  appeal 
back  home,  with  the  instructions  to  our 
mayors  to  write  in  and  urge  your  Con- 
gressman to  support  it,  is  based  on  an 
appeal  that  there  is  something  in  it  here 
for  you. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  remember 
this,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  census 
every  municipaUty  of  over  2,500  is  a  city' 
not  New  York,  not  Philadelphia,  not  Bos- 
ton, not  Chicago,  not  San  Francisco,  not 
Los  Angeles,  but  every  municipality  of 
2  500  Is  a  city.  And  this  is  a  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  really  just  not 
make  sense.  We  are  now  talking  about 
$400  million  for  1  year,  and  $500  million 
the  next,  to  put  on  a  demonstration  that 
should  be  meaningful  only  to  all  prhi- 
cipal  cities  of  America.  And  at  the  same 
time  we  hold  out  to  the  mayors  of  other 
cities  of  the  United  States— and  that  hi- 
ciudes  cities  that  are  considered  to  be 
cities  If  they  have  a  population  of  from 
2,500  up  we  teU  them— you  are  gohig  to 
be  a  part  of  the  dty  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 
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Now.  Mr  Chairman,  for  a  long  time  I 
worlte<l  and  cooperated  with,  and  had  the 
very  wonderful  and  meaningful  coopera- 
tion of  the  majority  side  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  Albert  Rains,  and  our  now  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Barrett;,  whom  I  be- 
lieve Is  a  great  American  and  whom  I 
believe  Is  trying  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  bring  out  a  bill,  an  omnibus  bill,  a  bill 
that  is  designed  for  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States 

At  first.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thought  that 
this  bill,  with  its  preamble  and  its  very 
meaningful  principles  and  goals  and  its 
Ideas  represented  something  which  ev- 
eryone could  accept,  and  immediately 
say,  "Let  us  try  it:  let  us  go  forward,  we 
are  going  to  do  something  that  is  going 
to  be  meaningful  toward  the  future  of 
the  United  States  aiid  toward  the  accom- 
plishment, of  what  we  all  want  and  what 
we  all  desire  ■' 

I  desire — very,  very  badly—the  im- 
provement of  the  hard  core  city  areas 
that  have  slipped  Into  slums  and  Into 
deterloratl^Jn.  and  that  are  infested  with 
crime  and  disease  as  well  as  the  unwhole- 
Bomeness  which  now  characterizes  so 
many  of  the  cities  of  America 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  thought  about  this 
more  and  more  through  the  last  3  weelts, 
I  have  become  extremely  disturbed  about 
the  entire  idea.  I  do  not  honestly  believe 
that  it  has  yet  received  the  thoughtful 
consideration  that  It  should  receive  from 
the  administration  Itself.  That  admin- 
istration is  now  holding  a  tiger  by  the 
tail,  if  it  sets  it  up  in  this  bill  In  lU 
present  form  And  It  Is  Implicating  our 
committees  In  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  by  such  orders,  as 
well  as  by  the  22  very  fine  citizens  who 
recommeend  passage  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bin 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  meaningfully  do  a  Job,  when  prom- 
ises of  all  kinds  are  held  out,  backed  by 
all  kinds  of  propaganda — radio  ma^ra- 
zinea.  newspapers — propaganda— wh'.rh 
I  would  say  stems  almost  entirely  from 
Washington,   and   not   from   any   other 

place 

Mr  Chairman,  the  source  is  very  ob- 
vious and  there  is  no  question  but  what 
it  holds  out  a  promLse  of  every  kind  of 
project  that  one  could  imagine  for  a 
city  located  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  of  .America  But.  Mr  Chairman, 
thoee  promises  just  cannot  be  fulfilled 

Mr  Chairman,  permit  me  to  ri.st  read 
something  that  has  Just  come  into  my 
hands,  and  only  this  morning 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  three  editor- 
ials that  were  broadcast  in  New  York 
City  by  Station  WINS  on  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill,  broadcast  over  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  are*.  They  have  a 
very  powerful  impact  upon  the  relations 
of  our  citizens,  and  they  requested  that 
all  citizens  write  to  their  Congressmen 
telegraph  them,  and  ask  them  to  vote 
for  the  demonstration  cities  bill  be- 
cause It  would  do  certain  things 

Let  me  read  from  Just  two  of  these 
broadcasts  The  second  broadcast  said 
In  part: 

Actually,  funds  provided  by  t-he  demon- 
»tr*tlon  cities  bill  can  b«  u»e<l  wherever  a 
community   can   find   a   legitimate   need   tor 


them  That  could  mean  highway  construc- 
Uoii.  port  Improvement,  or  any  number  of 
the  other  project*  every  city  has  wanted  to 
tackle,  but  has  never  found  the  money  'or 

This  Is  a  major  news  media  in  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  world  where  the  infor- 
mation IS  disseminated,  and  not  just 
an  the  occasional  hour  or  half  hour.  It 
IS  purely  a  news  station  that  repeats  this 
broadcast  hour  after  hour  through  the 
day  Highway  construction,  port  im- 
provement, or  any  number  of  other  proj- 
ects every  city  has  wanted  to  tackle  but 
has  never  found  the  money  for  " 

The  third  broadcast  on  October  12. 
yesterday,  said; 

Por  each  of  us  who  knows  first-hand  about 
blighted,  rundown  blg-clty  neighborhoods 
the  demonatratlon  ciUes  bill  pronlaes  a  kind 
of  rebuilding  that  goes  beyond  bricks  and 
mortar  to  Joba.  education,  and  housing 
Wliafs  been  holding  up  passage? 

Then  It  goes  on  from  there,  and  tells 
about  responsible  business  leaders,  and 
these  are  the  22  who  have  been  quoted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Congress- 
man Pepper 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  general 
manager  of  that  station,  Joel  Chaseman. 
does  not  realize  that  there  are  only  $400 
milUon  in  this  bill  that  is  aUocated  for 
the  first  year,  and  $500  million  for  the 
second  year;  that  under  the  original  pro- 
posals of  Congress  there  were  70  cities  to 
be  part  of  the  demonstration.  This  was 
then  cut  down  to  60.  and  the  New  York 
Times  has  said  recently  that  It  Is  down 
to  those  35  or  40  cities  where  demon- 
strations have  been  held,  with  no  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  funds  available  to 
any  State. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  We 
had  some  rather  exhaustive  hearings  on 
this  We  had  the  mayors  of  the  great 
cities,  and  some  of  the  smaller  cities  In 
before  the  House  In  order  to  hear  what 
their  problems  were,  and  what  they 
needed  in  order  to  truly  do  the  job  to 
take  care  of  the  massive  needs  of  the 
cities 

Fifteen  percent  and  $400  million  would 
mean  that  New  York  State  could  have 
$60  million  Mayor  Undsay  of  New  York 
has  said  $10  billion  f<v  New  York,  which 
he  later  raised  to  a  $50  billion  figure  just 
for  New  York  City  We  had  about  17 
major  cities  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  who 
added  up  in  their  testimony,  as  I  recall  It, 
to  a  figure  close  to  $10  blUion.  This  was 
lust  for  their  cities— for  their  Immediate 
nee<ls  to  put  on  an  adequate  and  proper 
demonstration 

I  Just  question  seriously  what  we  are 
holding  out  to  these  cities  at  this  point, 
and  If  we  are  sort  of  kidding  every  city 
in  the  United  States  with  the  unreliable 
promise  that  they  are  going  to  partici- 
pate and  obtain  funds  of  a  major  nature 
to  help  them  meet  their  own  cities'  needs 
in  the  immediate  future 

I  thought  about  this  in  terms  of  the 
water  and  sewage  bill  which  most  of  us 
voted  for.  and  which  I  cosponsored  when 
It  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  There 
are  currently  over  $2  8  billion  In  applica- 
tions for  aid  In  water  and  sewage,  and 
probably  unquestionably  I  think  they  are 
proper  applications,  because  they  are 
screened  pretty  well  before  they  go  In. 


This  year  there  was  available  In  the 
authorizations  the  figure  of  $200  million 
to  meet  the  needs  of  $2,800  million  for 
water  and  sewerage  facilities  for  the 
municipalities  of  America. 

The  President  has  cut  that— because 
he  wants  cutbacks  for  budget  purposes— 
to  $100  million  to  meet  the  $2,800  million 
for  sewerage  and  water,  that  Is  certainly 
urgently  needed  for  our  cities  because 
vtithout  water  people  will  die  and  indus- 
try will  starve  and  move  out  to  some  other 
place  where  there  Is  water.  Without 
water  employment  would  go  down  and 
without  sewerage  facilities,  tremendous 
health  problems  of  course  would  ari.se 

If  you  measure  the  requests  under  that 
program  of  $2,800  million  as  agalast 
$200  million  requested  In  the  budget  this 
year  and  Uie  $100  million  it  has  been  cut 
down  to.  by  the  President,  what  In  Heav- 
en s  name  are  you  going  to  do  with  $400 
million  the  first  year  when  the  major 
cities  of  America  are  actually  all  bank- 
rupt today  and  are  looking  to  Waslilng- 
ton  for  all  the  help  they  possibly  can 
get? 

I  want  to  help  them.  I  want  to  help 
them  seriously,  but  I  just  cannot  see  how 
we  can  act  upon  this  Intelligently  ikjw 
until  we  really  have  first  some  honest  to 
goodness  planning  on  every  level  in  both 
the  large  municipalities  and  the  medium 
sized  and  smaller  sized  municipalities  so 
that  we  can  truly  understand  and  recog- 
nize what  our  problems  are.  Because 
these  problems  cannot  be  met  by  just 
passing  a  program  now  that  will  stifle 
the  Individual  municipality's  Initiative 
Why'  Because  every  single  municipality 
from  2.500  population  up  Is  going  to 
say— -Why  should  we  do  the  job  when 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  it  out  of 
Washington?" 

I  think  this  Is  a  point  that  should  be 
truly  and  seriously  considered. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  differ  with  the 
very  able  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Barrett  1.  because  I  know  how  earnestly 
he  has  worked  on  this  bill  I  know  what 
constructive  work  he  has  done  and  how 
earnestly  he  wants  to  Improve  condition.^ 
not  only  In  his  own  city  but  In  everj-  city 
everywhere  in  America.  I,  too.  want  tc 
do  the  same  job  But  I  do  not  want  to 
contribute  to  kidding  America  by  passing 
a  bill  that  today  is  going  to  be  phony. 

Wlien  is  the  first  money  under  this  bii: 
Koing  to  be  available?  Well.  $400  millior. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1968.  I  believe,  and  todd 
million  In  fiscal  year  1969.  I  cannot  truly 
see  what  harm  Is  going  to  be  done  if  we 
sUrt.  If  we  try  to  do  a  Job.  Just  with  plan- 
ning funds  and  seriously  consider  every- 
thing next  year  when  we  can  pass  on  the 
planning  that  has  been  done  and  reeval- 
uate the  whole  bill. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  propaganda  that  has  been  put  out 
In  support  of  this  bill  holds  out  leaver. 
from  heaven  for  every  municipality  ir. 
the  United  States  with  population  over 
2,500  that  wants  to  do  something.  We 
already  have  urban  renewal  on  the  boob 
and  this,  of  course,  introduces  many 
problems  that  demand  money  In  U-.e 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  More 
much  more,  will  be  needed  for  use  in  a 
demonstration  city 
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I  think  we  should  seriously  try  this 
Idea,  using  major  money  but  concentrate 
It  on  six  or  eight  cities  and  see  what 
happens.  Then  we  can  write  into  legis- 
lation the  encouragement  for  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  that  will  let  it  do 
a  job  side  by  side  with  the  State  and 
municipality  coming  together  on  their 
joint  problems  and  attacking  them  to- 
gether. 

We  are  not  in  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  bottomless  pit  that  is  filled  with 
money  to  do  all  those  things  we  want  to 
do  We  all  know  we  face,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not  in  the  next  few  weeks,  a 
request  for  money  nuining  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  not  just  for  the  Vietnam 
war  but  also  for  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  other  areas  of 
our  Government  operation  In  order  to 
cover  deficits  of  their  operating  pro- 
grams. 

I  earnestly  suggest  to  all  of  you  that 
we  listen  to  the  debate  and  that  we  do 
everjthlng  that  we  can  fully  to  under- 
stand the  bill  that  is  before  us.  Hear 
out  the  best  of  the  pros  and  the  best 
of  the  cons,  and  then  arrive  at  the  best 
solution  and  the  best  vote  we  can  cast, 
not  for  the  future  of  the  great  cities  but 
for  the  future  of  America,  because,  after 
all.  when  we  talk  about  cities  of  more 
than  2,500.  we  speak  of  all  America.  It 
is  all  America  and  not  just  a  few  cities 
that  we  must  be  thinking. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CahulI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  share 
the  gentleman's  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  contribution  that  has 
been  made  to  housing  in  the  United 
States  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [  Mr.  Barrett)  .  and  to  confirm  that 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  largely  due 
to  his  personal  effort,  personal  interest, 
and  personal  leadership. 

I  have  always,  as  has  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  subscribed,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  what  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  advanced  as  being  good  for 
the  country  in  relation  to  housing.  But, 
In  this  particular  bill  the  gentleman  has 
anticipated  some  of  the  things  that  I 
wanted  to  discuss.  My  concern  is  that 
there  is  a  carrot  being  held  out  to  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  cities  in  this  country, 
and  there  Is  an  implied  promise,  if  not 
an  actual  commitment,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  supply  these  cit- 
ies with  all  the  money  that  they  need 
to  do  all  the  things  that  are  necessary 
to  eliminate  slum  clearance. 

I  know  In  my  own  State  and  in  the 
gentleman's  State  that  there  have  been 
editorials  written  urging  the  cities  to 
be  ready  so  that  as  soon  as  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed  and  signed  Into  law  they 
can  be  here  in  Washington  with  their 
applications,  so  that  we  can  start  getting 
tWs  job  done.  It  is  a  job  that  we  aU 
recognize  must  be  done.  We  all  under- 
stand. I  am  sure,  even  those  who  repre- 
sent rural  communities,  that  the  cities 
of  this  country  need  help. 


But  these  are  the  questions  I  am 
troubled  with,  and  I  think  some  of  the 
people  in  our  State  are  troubled  with : 

First  of  all,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  these  questions,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  for  the  first  year,  fiscal  1968, 
$400  million  would  be  available. 
Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand  there 
would  be  a  limitation  of  15  percent  on 
each  State.  No  State  could  get  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  $400  million. 

Mr.  "WIDNAIiL.  That  is  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Is  there  any  limitation 
on  an  Individual  city,  an  individual  proj- 
ect? For  example,  suppose  that  the 
city  of  New  York  were  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  that  was  acceptable 
and,  in  fact,  outstanding  in  every  re- 
spect, and  was  a  clear  example  of  what 
we  wanted  to  do  for  a  city. 

Suppose  further  that  that  plan  called 
for,  as  we  suggested,  in  New  York  City. 
for  $100  million.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  allocate  all  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  city  of  New  York  for  that  one  proj- 
ect? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  I  understand  the 
bill,  it  could  be  all  allocated  to  that  one 
city.  It  would  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    If  that  one  city  got  all 
the  money  that  was  allocated  for  that 
one  State,  would  it  then  be  impossible 
for  any  other  city  in  that  State  to  get 
any  money  under  the  bill? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.'    Not  under  this  bill. 
Mr.  CAHILL.    They  could  not  get  It? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.    They  could  continue 
to  get  some  money  under  the  regular 
urban  renewal  program  if  funds  were 
available.    I  understand   the   program, 
however,  is  heavily  oversubscribed  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  this  particular  bill.  In  oth- 
er words,  once  the  15  percent  has  been 
utilized  in  a  given  State,  that  would  end 
the  money  in  this  bill  for  that  State;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  last  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  is  as  follows:  If  that 
is  true,  then,  is  It  not  entirely  possible 
that  only  seven  States  in  the  United 
States  could  participate  under  this  par- 
ticular program,  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  one  city  in  each  of  those  States 
would  be  able  to  get  all  the  money? 

Therefore,  within  the  realm  of  this  bill 
there  is  the  possibility  that  only  seven 
cities  In  the  United  States  could  partici- 
pate; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  that  Is  very 
possible.  In  all  fairness,  I  might  say 
that  the  administrator,  I  am  sure,  would 
try  to  make  it  available  to  more  than 
seven  cities  and  seven  States.  But  it  is 
very  possible  imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAHJLL.  If  the  administration  Is 
sincere  as  to  doing  something  for  the 
cities  under  a  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram, and  If  It  is  believed  essential  that 
we  have  planning  money  and  imple- 
menting money,  why  have  not  these 
cities  been  designated  in  advance,  and 
why  has  not  the  administrator  limited 


this  to  a  specific  niunber  of  cities  which 
he  must  Icnow  have  an  lu-gency,  rather 
than  to  hold  out  the  carrot  to  all  the 
cities  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  this  has 
been  a  decision  of  the  administration 
through  the  Housing  Administrator. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  since  the  orig- 
inal proposal  came  up.  when  it  con- 
tained. I  would  say,  information  or  side 
remarks  that  90  demonstration  cities 
would  be  selected,  it  has  been  scaled 
down,  with  the  same  amount  of  money, 
first  to  60  and  then,  as  I  say,  now  to  35 
or  40. 

If   this   were   brought   dovm   to  size, 
where  it  was  really  meaningful  with  re- 
spect to  a  few  cities  in  every  category — 
the   large,    the   middle   sized,   and    the 
small — I  would  support  the  legislation. 
But  I  still  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
give  additional  time  through  planning 
moneys    really    to    think    out    a    more 
thoughtful  program  with  respect  to  ex- 
actly what  is  acceptable  or  what  should 
be  used  in  order  to  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  by  a  massive  attack  within 
a  particular  city. 
Mr.  CAHILL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  should  like  to  personally  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  to  say  that  we  In 
New  Jersey  feel  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  making  and  has  made  one  of  the 
great  contributions  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  housing  in  general 
in  the  United  States.    The  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  Members  of  the 
House  in  this  field.     I.  for  one,  certainly 
shall  continue  to  listen  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  debate  as  it  progresses, 
and   particularly   to   the   recommenda- 
tions of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  p>oint? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Not  just  now.  I 
should  like  to  continue  my  remarks. 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  mem- 
bership? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  letter  the  gentle- 
man sent  out  struck  a  most  sympathetic 
note  with  me,  because  it  has  been  my  im- 
pression that  the  housing  programs  we 
have  had  for  our  major  cities  have  not 
taken  care  of  the  neighborhoods  that 
have  not  yet  slid  or  deteriorated  or  suf- 
fered sufiQciently  to  become  urban  re- 
newal or  code  enforcement  neighbor- 
hoods. 

I  believe  the  FHA  programs  have 
seemed  to  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
building  of  homes  in  the  suburbs.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homes  have  been 
built  under  this  program  in  the  suburbs. 
And  high-rise  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed in  many  major  cities. 

But  neighborhoods  which  need  the  re- 
habilitation to  maintain  their  quality,  to 
retsdn  their  standards  as  places  in  which 
people  can  live  and  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren, are  the  neighborhoods  we  want  to 
maintain,  in  order  to  prevent  a  flight 
from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs. 
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It  h&a  been  my  ImpreMlon,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  aotnething  is  lacking  in 
the  housing  program  In  this  respect  Is 
there  anything  In  the  demonstration 
ctttee  pnjgram  which  would  emphasize 
thla  Idnd  of  rehabilitation? 

Mr.  WIDNAJLL.  The  demonstration 
dtles  program  hopes  to  emphasize  this, 
but  it  would  broaden  the  attack  In  so 
many  areas  by  Including  so  many  other 
things  that  the  effect  will  be  diffused 
with  respect  to  the  money  that  Is  utilized 

I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  U)  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill,  which  applies  to  the 
urban  renewal  section 

This  amendment  I  was  goln*  to  speak 
about )u«t  now  says 

••(«ti  TTie  rwlevelipment  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area,  ur.leae  such  redevelopment  Is  fcr 
predomlnikntlv  noiireaidenti&l  u»e«  will  pro- 
ride  a  sutntantlal  number  of  units  of  stand- 
ard hovisui^  of  low  aud  mfiderat«  coat  aiid 
rwult  in  cnaxked  proves*  In  serving  the  po^r 
and  diaadvaiit<me<l  people  living  In  slum  aiid 
blighted  ireaj«  " 

(b>  The  amendment  made  by  subnectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  only  m  the  caae  of  rx>ntr»rt8 
for  loana  or  capital  grant*  whl'-h  are  made 
with  reapect  to  urban  renewal  proJecU  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  urban  renewal  plans 
approved  .ifter  the  dat«  of  the  enactment  ot 
this  Act 

Let  me  just  read  you  thi.s.  partly  In 
answer  to  vour  question  fmm  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Mealt^r  of 
Auirust  29   1966 

Low  Mah  on  HotTsruo  Laddhi 

It  Is  an  article  of  this  country's  faith  that 
eyery  American  ought  to  live  In  a  decent 
home  But  every  American  doesn't  i«  *he 
abundant  slums  in  big  core  cities  gzlmly 
testify 

This  18  puzzling,  because  federal  housing 
and  home  .oiortgage  programs  have  l>een 
growing  since  the  308.  and  %!>  5  billion  In 
federal  '.nr.As  have  poured  Into  urban  re- 
newal In  the  past  17  years 

If  Wnshlngton  meant  to  mi>ve  the  worst- 
housed  citizens  \v\U'  livable  home*.  wf»  must 
conclude  that  federal  housing  pr' -grams  keep 
on  missing  their  mark  Some  new.  (llrect 
approach  hdj  to  be  found 

The  arst  .'»ii"m  of  this  problem  is  that 
private  enterprtne  cannot  provide  lower  In- 
cooie  housing  There  i»  no  profit  In  bi.lld- 
Ing  or  maintaining  at  a  shfpihape  level  any 
housing   for   pe'ple   with   slum   Innomea. 

Bottom-Income  families  get  some  r  illef 
through  public  housing  But  between  the 
Income  celling  for  pullc  housing  and  the  ;)ov- 
erty  line  -^f  13  000  a  year  Income  for  an 
arerage-slze  urban  family  He  thousands  of 
Americans  still  miserably  housed 

Just  above  t.hem  are  those  able  to  buy 
new  homes  They  get  help  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  becau.^e  TilK  In- 
sures banks  or  other  loaning  firms  against 
bad  mortgagee  made  by  home  buyers  who 
are  not  prime  r.sk-s 

But  most  FHA  homes  are  In  suburbs 
That  pn.>gram  not  only  misses  the  low  men 
on  the  housing  ladder.  It  helps  to  extract 
from  city  neighborhoods  thoee  who  are  l>etter 
off  It  helps  those  better  taxpayers  to  eacape 
to  the  suburbs,  aggravating  the  cltys  seg- 
regation  problems  and   tax   poverty 

Urban  renewal  has  not  helped  the  low 
man  either  It  has  knocked  hla  slum  home 
out  from  under  him  and  driven  him  to  near- 
by areas  There,  to  pay  higher  rent,  he  has 
had  to  double  up  and  crowd  In  with  other 
famlllee — which  pulls  thoee  neighborhoods 
down  too 

Urban  renewal  has  built  office  buildings, 
exhibition  hails,  high-rent  apartments,  B^y 
Scout  headquarters  and  colleges  and  other 
tax-exempt  structures      But  It  has  provided 


pitifully  little  low-rent  or  low-cost  housing 
for  the  left-out  low  man 

As  of  May.  1965.  urban  renewal  In  Cleve- 
land had  put  'Ut  MO  million  In  loans,  grants 
^nd  expenses-  -without  improving  the  total 
uf  taxable  real  estate  In  the  city  In  fact,  It 
removed  some  ta  million  from  the  city  tax 
duplicate 

Slum  riots  still  shake  the  country  Con- 
gress and  the  Prealderit.  mayors  and  social 
thinkers  are  gravely  revlewUig  all  that  the 
governn:ient  has  done  In  hopes  of  salvaging 
big  L-ltles 

The  big  low- Income  housing  gap  stares  out 
of  the  fabric  of  national  urban  policy 

No  demonstration  cities  program  or  new 
urban  housing  program  is  gt>lng  to  mean 
much  unless  Its  starts  energetically  to  plug 
that  gap 

The  worst-boused  Americans  need  a  pro- 
gram aimed  straight  at  their  special  prob- 
lem If  luxiu-y  Lifflce  buildings,  college  dor- 
mitories and  high-rent  downtown  apart- 
ments deeerve  a  sub^dy.  surely  decent  shelter 
for  low-income  people  does  too. 

What  15  Interesting  about  this  Is  that 
this  paper  has  actually  turned  Its  posi- 
tion, I  believe,  with  regard  to  urban  re- 
newal. They  were  one  of  the  papers  In 
Cleveland  advocating  a  review  In  the 
community  at  the  tlrne  the  Hough  area 
was  going  down,  down,  and  down.  I 
have  put  this  In  the  Record  since  1963 
This  was  the  riot  area  They  cleared  and 
bulldozed  an  area  out  there  to  provide 
housing  for  low-Income  citizens,  and 
what  happened?  They  changed  it  to 
industrial  use  and  concentrated  people 
In  further  slums.  That  has  been  too 
often  the  nature  nf  urban  renewal 

Unless  we  take  the  urban  renewal  we 
are  using  now  that  Is  supposed  to  be 
concerned  with  residential  uses  pre- 
dominantly and  channel  It  at  least  for 
a  couple  of  years  In  this  direction,  then 
what  In  heaven's  name  help  are  we 
going  to  get  out  of  this,  either  out  of 
urlMin  renewal  or  out  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities*  What  can  we  expect  If 
demon.<!tratlon  cities  can  use  this  as  they 
;ilea.se  and.  as  they  editorialize,  without 
anybody  denylr\g  it  for  further  con.struc- 
rlon.  for  new  roads,  and  for  whatever 
they  please  in  the  cities 

Where  does  this  leave  the  person  who 
is  having  the  main  problem  today  In  the 
big  cities'' 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemafi  yield  further? 

Mr  WIDNAIJ,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Intent  of  the  amendment 
which  the  i:entlcman  from  New  Jersey 
plans  to  offer,  and  based  upon  what  the 
gentleman  Just  .said,  it  Is  proposed  to  be 
addressed  to  urban  renewal  areas 

My  question  was  directed  t<)  areas  that 
are  not  urban  renewal  areas  They  are 
not  code  enforcement  areas  which  are 
deteriorating 

How  do  we  protect  them'' 

Mr  Chairman,  how  do  we  maintain 
those  areas? 

Mr  Chairman,  I  know  that  In  the  con- 
i^resslonal  di.ttrlct  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent  In  Chicago — I  know  this  Is 
representative  of  most  of  the  big  cities — 
when  a  neighborhood  begins  to  depreci- 
ate and  deteriorate,  private  financial  In- 
stitutions turn  the  seekers  of  loans  with 
which  to  correct  these  conditions  else- 
where 


And,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  obtain  the 
funds  wit^  which  to  correct  these  con- 
dltloas.  primarily  because  the  FHA 
mortgage  is  not  obtainable. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  I 
should  like  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  WidnallI. 
upon  Is  directed  to  that  situation, 
namely,  an  area  which  is  located  in  a 
good  area  but  one  which  is  threatened 
with  blight,  but  which  has  not  reached 
the  point  of  becoming  an  urban  renewal 
area,  or  a   "code"  enforcement  area. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  pro- 
tect these  areas 
How  are  we  gomg  to  do  It'!' 
Should  there  not  be  a  provision  con- 
tamed  in  this  bill  designed  to  make  cer- 
tain Federal  funds  available,  if  private 
sources  will  not  provide  the  funds  with 
which  to  rehabilitate  such  a  neighbor- 
hood'' 

Mr  wroNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  a  fine  Idea.  But 
may  I  say  too.  the  same  as  I  have  talked 
about  some  of  the  other  things  that 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years — I  do  think  we  have  to  es- 
tablish priorities  as  to  spending. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca  right  now  there  are  some  areas 
which  require  a  priority  listing  with  re- 
spect to  urban  renewal,  these  are  the 
hard-core  areas  which  are  located  in  the 
big  cities,  areas  which  represent  true 
slums,  areas  which  have  deteriorated, 
and  areas  which  have  caused  serious 
problems  with  respect  thereto 

Mr  Chairman,  how  can  anyone  study 
in  a  slum  with  no  lights,  no  sanitary  fa- 
cilities. 8  to  10  persons  in  a  room,  no 
chairs  for  a  family,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  like  that? 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  under- 
stand the  need  Involved  herein,  but  we 
cannot   spread   it   too   thin 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  still  my  belief  that 
we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  as  pro- 
posed to  be  contained  In  this  bill 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  said,  that  our 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the  areas 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  described  But,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  still  want  to  protect  the  areas 
that  are  threatened  with  blight, 
threatened  with  the  situation  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  de- 
.scrlbed 

How  are  we  to  protect  them? 
Mr.  WIDNAIX.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  HUnols,  that 
I  believe  a  lot  of  this  can  be  performed 
Initially  on  the  local  level. 

Mr  YATES.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  one 
cannot  obtain  private  loans  from  private 
lenders 

Mr  WTDNALX,  We  must  encourage 
that  participation  locally  and  we  must 
encourage  tho.se  who  live  within  the  cities 
to  create  an  incentive  to  improve  the 
properties  Involved  under  "code  enforce- 
ment " 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  minolfi  [Mr.  Yates],  Is  erroneoualy 
grouping  together  the  urban  renewal 
program  and  the  code  enforcement  pro- 
g:ram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  code  enforcement  program  Is 
specifically  designed  to  give  assistance 
not  to  the  rockbottom  slum  areas  where 
you  need  the  bulldozer  primarily  as  a 
tool  with  which  to  correct  these  situa- 
tions, but  areas  that  are  stable  but  which 
are  threatened  with  blight,  but  which 
ha\e  been  saved  through  the  code  en- 
forcement program  that  is  currently  tn 
Operation  HUD.  which  provides  for  the 
protection  of  those  areas  which  can  be 
.saved,  but  which  areas  are  threatened 
with  some  blight. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  this  operation, 
there  Is  provision  for  long-term  loans, 
low-Interest  loans,  to  individual  home- 
owners that  provide  for  grants  of  up  to 
$1,500  to  homeowners,  provisions  that 
provide  grants  to  cities  to  provide  street 
lights,  repavlng.  and  assistance  In  the 
form  of  grants  to  sustain  certain  health 
standards. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  that  fact 
to  me.  But  with  these  types  of  programs 
with  reference  to  urban  renewal  and 
with  reference  to  code  enforcement  both, 
how  could  they  be  consistent? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  They  are  different  in- 
sofar as  certain  areas  of  operation  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  all  right.  One  la 
urban  renewal  and  one  Is  code  enforce- 
ment: they  represent  different  types  of 
areas. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Code  enforcement  Is 
aimed  at  the  stable  area  which  Is 
threatened,  but  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  Is  right,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  many  neigh- 
borhoods that  do  not  want  to  be  desig- 
nated by  other  people  as  a  "code  enforce- 
ment neighborhood."  They  do  not  like 
tlie  term  being  applied  to  them,  but  they 
are  deteriorating  and  perhaps  they  will 
change  their  minds. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  have 
taken  more  time  than  I  originally  in- 
tended In  this  presentation.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  through 
the  years  I  have  worked  hard  with  others 
of  the  minority  and  with  the  majority 
members  trying  to  bring  out  some  very 
meaningful  pieces  of  legislation.  I  think 
we  have  succeeded  in  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  work  that  they  have 
done,  and  the  long,  arduous  hours  they 
have  spent  in  trying  to  develop  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  case  anybody  may  think  that  I  am 
against  this  as  far  as  cities  and  urban 
renewal  and  the  Uke.  let  me  just  say 
this:  that  In  the  legislation  that  has 
passed  in  recent  years  I  believe  I  have 
been  majorly  responsible  for  the  low- 
Interest  loans,  for  the  rehabilitation  for 
homes  and  businesses  In  urban  renewal 
areas,  there  Is  a  $450  mllUon  program 
today  in  that  direction. 
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I  beUeve  New  Haven  is  using  this  today 
with  great  success,  and  many  other 
dtles.  Hie  rent  certificate  plan,  which 
la  not  the  rent  supplement  plan,  the  rent 
certificate  plan  Is,  after  1  year  of  opera- 
tion, housing  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  applications  for 
help  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  la  a  tremendous  success,  and  seems  to 
be  very  meaningful.  Better  code  en- 
forcement and  relocation  procedures 
have  been  sponsored  by  me.  I  spon- 
sored a  better  break  for  the  exercise  of 
Itower  of  property  owners  who  have  lost 
their  homes  and  businesses  because  of 
eminent  domain.  Also,  low  Interest 
loans  for  housing,  and  the  low  downpay- 
ment  Insured  loans  for  veterans. 

I  still  think  that  we  can  do  a  better 
Job,  a  far  better  job  next  year,  by  post- 
poning a  final  decision  on  the  amounts 
that  are  Involved  in  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  and  some  other  parts  of 
thlsblU. 

I  urge  upon  all  of  the  Members,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  In  this 
House,  to  give  their  full  attention  to 
what  Is  In  this  bill,  to  the  discussion  that 
takes  place,  and  let  us  come  out  with  a 
decision  that  Is  the  very  best  we  can 
make  for  the  yeau^  ahead. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  Interested  in  housing  for 
many,  many  years,  for  perhaps  30-odd 
years.  But  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  is  to  refine  this  entire  legisla- 
tion to  housing  of  one  type  or  another. 
My  question  goes  to  the  very  core,  as 
I  see  it,  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  Interrupt 
him  at  this  point? 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  My  suggestion  by 
amendment  Is  to  change  only  the  future 
use  of  the  urban  renewal  program,  the 
urban  renewal  program  at  least  for  the 
Immediate  future,  where  the  residential 
program  is  the  one  that  is  being  con- 
sidered, or  being  approved;  that  there 
the  emphasis  be  on  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

I  believe  that  is  the  same  thing  the 
gentleman  has  talked  about  In  previous 
sessions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Yes,  except  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  as  I  interpret  the 
demonstration  cities  phase,  is  the  fact 
that  housing  In  and  of  Itself  Is  Insuf- 
ficient. 

With  new  housing,  whether  It  be  low- 
or  middle-Income  housing,  you  need 
better  streets  for  one;  and  second,  with 
relation  to,  piers  and  ports — and  let  us 
take  the  Port  of  New  York — we  have 
piers  there  that  need  to  be  refurbished 
and  improved  so  that  the  people  who 
work  on  those  piers  can  live  near  the 
piers  in  the  neighboring  streets,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  work  there. 

Also  you  need  new  sewage,  you  need 
new  water  facilities.  When  you  build 
these  new  buildings,  you  need  new 
schools.  All  of  these  things  are  com- 
bined into  one.    When  you  talk  about  a 


demonstration  city  you  do  not  alone 
mean  housing,  but  you  mean  all  of  these 
other  related  items  that  go  along  with 
the  building  of  a  house. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  But  you  do  not  solve 
these  problems  by  creating  a  new  pro- 
gram, you  give  the  money  to  the  existing 
programs,  as  In  the  case  of  water  and 
sewage.  You  do  not  start  a  new  pro- 
gram with  a  new  duplicating  agency  in 
Washington,  doing  the  same  job,  bidding 
for  the  business  with  all  the  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  make  sense  to  me.  In  that  way 
we  end  up  with  nothing  but  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  in  metropoU- 
tan  plarming  or  in  demonstration  cities, 
you  want  to  build  a  city  that  wUl  coordi- 
nate and  cover  these  various  items  that 
are  required  in  order  to  have  a  city  that 
is  complete  in  all  aspects  and  phases  of 
city  life  and  development.  Therefore, 
not  alone  do  you  have  new  housing  but 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  you  have  to  have 
these  correlative  necessities  that  go  to 
make  a  good  city— a  city  that  will  be  well 
balanced,  a  stable  city,  one  that  will  pro- 
vide the  schools  and  provide  the  means 
of  employment  and  schools  so  It  would 
then  be  tinnecessary  to  bus  children.  In 
other  words,  you  need  all  of  these  other 
necessary  features  that  go  to  make  for 
better  living. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  cannot  dispute  the 
gentleman  on  what  he  has  just  said.  All 
that  I  can  dispute  with  ftill  fervor  is  the 
fact  that  a  hope  is  being  held  out  in  this 
bill,  at  least  by  the  communications  that 
are  coming  into  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  every  single  municipality  in  the 
United  States  from  2,500  population  and 
on  up,  that  you  do  not  have  to  do  the  job 
anymore  yourself— just  sit  back  there 
and  wait  until  your  turn  comes.  When 
will  that  be  I  ask? 

If  you  want  to  see  America  deteriorate, 
then  do  It  on  that  basis  that  such  hopee 
are  being  held  out  to  everybody. 

I  think  what  we  do  should  be  mean- 
ingful and  that  this  should  be  pinpointed 
and  a  few  cities  should  be  selected  to 
make  the  demonstration  in  that  way  and 
put  enough  money  in  to  do  It.  You  know 
that  $60  million  in  New  York  City  is 
probably  just  going  to  improve  the 
waterfront  in  just  a  few  sections  of  the 
city  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  everyone,  both 
In  the  Congress  as  well  as  outside  of  the 
Congress,  must  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  has  always  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  very  basic  prin- 
ciple that  housing  throughout  the  coun- 
try must  be  Improved  on  every  level. 
However,  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wro- 
NALL] now  In  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahh-l]  leaves  me 
in  somewhat  of  a  quandary.  I  do  not 
know  what  It  is  you  Intend  to  recom- 
mend. Is  the  gentleman  recommending 
or  saying  that  he  will  seek  to  increase  the 
amount  If  and  when  he  decides  that  we 
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should  go  ahead  with  a  program  like 
thla?  Shall  we  Increase  the  amount 
caUed  for  by  thia  bill?  Or  Is  the  ge  lUe- 
man  recommending  that  the  15-peicent 
limitation  per  SUte  be  eliminated?  Or 
\i  the  gentleman  recommending  both 
proposltiona? 

Mr  WTDNAJLL.  I  waa  undecided  at 
first  as  to  the  money  that  was  beln^  ap- 
propriated In  this  bill  After  giving  It 
a  great  deal  of  consideration.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  wise  just  to  have  rlan- 
ning  money  this  time  and  come  bad:  the 
first  of  next  year  and  do  a  better  Job  with 
a  fxiller  understanding  of  what  we  cai  do. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  ge  itle- 
man  used  the  word  "appropriation  " 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
there  Is  no  appropriation  Involve  1  In 
this  bill,  but  It  Is  an  authorization  b.ll. 

Mr  WIDNAIX.  Yes.  I  understa-id  it 
is  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  EXDN  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  the 
exceptionally  fine  remarks,  of  the  ge  itle- 
m&n  from  New  Jersey.  As  usual  he  has 
expressed  himself  m  a  manner  that 
gains  the  respect  of  all  Members  of  the 
House 

I  would  l;ke  to  make  just  a  couple  of 
comments  and  possibly  ask  a  question  or 
two 

First  of  all.  one  thing  that  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  disturbed  about  Is  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  people  of  the  cities, 
we  all  recognize,  have  problems 

Some  feel  that  the  Federal  Gcvem- 
ment  has  to  solve  all  of  their  problems. 
There  are  two  levels  of  government  and 
certainly  we  must  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  solving  these  problems  as 
well  as  the  private  sector. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  If  he  could  elaborate  on  how 
much  attention  was  given  to  what  '.he 
private  sector  could  do  In  solving  some 
of  these  problems  In  the  big  cities? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  had  someone,  and 
this  Is  again  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, who  testified  as  to  what  they  had 
done  In  specific  areas  through  an  enter- 
prise program  I  do  not  believe  all  of 
the  people  who  represented  the  cities 
were  fully  In  accord  with  what  was  pro- 
posed In  the  demonstration  city  bill  I 
win  say  we  did  not  have  the  time  to  ko 
Into  a  full  Investigation  of  what  you  have 
Just  suggested.  It  might  be  wise  to  do 
this  and  probably  would  be  wise  to  do  it 

I  am  sure  we  would  be  receptive  to  any 
concrete  suggestions 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  The  reason 
I  ask  the  question  is  I  wonder  If  the  com- 
mittee for  instance  has  aun  overall  in- 
ventory of  the  needs  In  these  various 
cities.  All  we  hear  is  that  they  will  need 
$10  million  or  $50  million  Somewhere 
along  the  line  there  has  to  be  something 
in  the  way  of  a  coordinated  effort  to 
determine  the  full  needs  It  seems  to 
me  with  what  we  are  getting  Into  here. 
I  would  be  unable  to  support  housing 
legislation.  Commg  from  a  forest  prod- 
ucts producing  Industry  and  area.  I  al- 
ways have  In  the  past  whenever  It  has 
been  possible  for  me  to  do  so 


Again  we  have  to  look  at  the  other 
problems  that  could  be  created.  It 
seems  as  though  this  legislation,  and 
particularly  title  I.  and  more  Im- 
portantly In  title  II.  we  are  actually 
creating  problems  that  will  be  expand- 
ing, something  like  the  war  on  poverty, 
where  the  expectations  of  people  are 
brought  to  a  high  level,  and  you  cannot 
produce  because  of  the  overwhelming 
need  and  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  some  limitations  on 
Itself. 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  wl.sh  to  Inquire  of 
the  gentleman  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
points  that  he  made 

First.  I  am  Interested  in  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  proposes  to 
offer  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
that  amendment.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, does  not  relate  to  title  I  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.     I  said  that  It  related 

to  tiue  vn. 

Mr  ASHLEY  Absolutely,  and  that  Ls 
to  the  section  relating  to  the  general 
urban  renewal  program.     Is  that  .so? 

Mr  WIDNALL  That  Is  so  I  believe 
if  we  are  going  to  make  a  meaningful 
attack  on  the  problems  of  the  cities,  we 
have  to  do  so  at  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  me,  through  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram There  is  no  excuse  for  not  per- 
mitting such  a  pro«ram  to  >io  hand  In 
glove  and  side  by  side  with  other  pro- 
grams that  concentrate  on  otlier  needs. 
I  mean  those  who  are  attempting  to 
make  a  real  hardnosed  attack  on  the 
cancerous  sores  of  the  big  cities  that  are 
causing  all  the  problems  today,  and 
which  we  have  neglect^-d  so  long  and  In 
so  many  ways,  know  that  we  cannot  do 
this  on  a  part-time  basis  by  developing 
a  new  program,  and  allowing  an  old  pro- 
gram that  has  proven  its  value  In  so 
many  areas  and  Is  doing  .something  that 
is  really  meaningful  for  the  people  that 
we  want  to  help,  to  falter 

Urban  renewal  was  not  created  for 
the  purpose  of  building  high-rise  luxury 
apartments,  cultural  centers,  .stadiums, 
amphitheaters,  and  all  sorts  of  structures 
of  that  kind  But  In  recent  years — and 
I  have  the  figures  from  the  agency  down- 
town— In  the  major  cities  51  pwrcent  to 
90  percent  of  the  funds  have  gone  for 
other  than  low-Income  and  moderate- 
Income  housing 

Mr  ASHLEY  Do  I  correctly  under- 
.stand  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  would  provide  that 
where  you  have  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect in  a  residential  area 

Mr  WIDNALL  That  is  correct,  for 
residential  purposes. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  For  residential  pur- 
poses, there  would  then  be  required  as  a 
condition  for  approval  that  there  be  a 
substantial  number  of  units  of  standard 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  cost  that 
would  serve  the  poor  and  those  living  in 
slum  areas,  that  Ls  w-lthln  the  project 
area    is  that  correct' 

Mr  WIDN,\LL  That  is  correct,  in  the 
project  area 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  that  Is  an 
amendment  which  Is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. I  am  sorry  it  was  not  presented  to 
the  committee  In  that  form,  because  I 
think  It  might  well  have  won  approval 
had  it  been  so  presented.  If  1  am  not 
mistaken.  It  was  presented,  but  not  In 
that  form  before  the  committee.  Is  my 
recollection  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  original  one 
talked  about  In  the  committee  was  not  In 
that  form.  Then  I  made  an  attempt  to 
correct  It  to  satisfy  objections  that  were 
raised  by  Congressman  Reuss,  who  I  be- 
lieve Is  present  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
and  I  hope  that  this  has  corrected  that 
objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  The  other  point  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  is 
with  regard  to  comments  that  have  been 
made,  if  not  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
by  those  with  whom  he  was  having  dia- 
log, that  this  bill  holds  out  hope  for 
cities;  If  the  cities  simply  sit  back  be- 
lieving that  all  good  things  will  happen 
to  them,  the  gentleman,  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  the  bill,  knows  that 
that  Is  not  the  way  of  it.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  It  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  that  cities  in  the  first 
Instance  will  have  to  supply  a  prospectus, 
which  will  be  judged  with  other  prospec- 
tuses submitted  by  other  cities,  before  a 
determination  is  made  as  to  which  cities 
will  even  get  a  portion  of  the  $12  million 
first-year  planning  money? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  believe  that  Is  true 
What  you  have  just  said  is  abundantly 
true  from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  what 
has  been  said  before  the  committee  But 
what  has  been  said  from  Washington  to 
urge  the  telegrams,  letters,  and  other 
things  to  come  In.  shows  something  that 
Is  abundantly  untrue,  because  these 
things  have  gone  out  to  mayors  all  over 
the  country  urging  their  support,  and  I 
believe  even  kits  have  been  sent  to  them 
showing  what  Is  in  it  for  them  if  they 
apply  In  the  right  way. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  any  mayor  who  took  the 
trouble  to  read  the  bill  would  have  a  very 
good  and  clear  idea  of  the  burden  that  is 
placed  and  the  initiative  and  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  placed  upon  the  local  com- 
munities In  this  demonstration  cities 
program'' 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  would  say  "Yes" 
I  would  also  say  the  same  thing  other- 
wise. If  the  22  who  got  in  touch  with 
us  would  read  the  bill,  they  would  not 
be  as  enthusiastic  for  it  as  they  say  In 
their  message  to  us. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Is  the  gentleman 
speaking  of  the  22  top  Republican  busi- 
nessmen who  support  this  bill,  at  least 
as  armounced  In  the  New  York  Times' 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  did  not  understand 
they  were  Republicans.  I  remember  one. 
Mr  Watson  of  IBM.  who  Is  a  huge  con- 
tributor to  the  gentleman's  party 

Mr  ASHLEY.     Just  to  our  party'' 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  do  not  know.  Some 
people  give  to  both.  I  know  some  others 
give  only  to  the  gentleman's  party 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 


Mr  CAHILL.  There  has  been  some 
criticism,  perhaps  justified,  In  recent 
years,  the  latest  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Reader's  Digest,  to  the  effect  that 
a  great  many  programs  these  days  are 
not  originated  In  the  legislative  sphere  of 
Government  but  originate  with  the  EJx- 
ecutive.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can 
tell  us  whether  or  not  the  demonstration 
cities  was  the  brainchild  and  product  of 
his  legislative  committee  or  was  some- 
thing that  was  the  brainchild  and  prod- 
uct of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  I  understand  the 
background  of  the  legislation,  it  came  to 
us  through  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  was  certainly  not  some- 
thing developed  originally  by  our  com- 
mitee  or  the  committee  on  the  Senate 
side,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  bill.  It  deserves  our  wholehearted 
support. 

The  odd  thing  about  this  bill  is  that 
it5  biggest  trouble  seems  to  be  that  It  is 
a  good  idea — not  that  it  Is  a  bad  one. 
That  is  an  interesting  way  to  get  into 
legislative  dtfBculty. 

The  "trouble"  seems  to  be  that  the 
program  Is  so  good  that  many  people 
thirJc  It  should  be  much  larger,  and  be 
backed  with  more  money  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  asking  for.  They 
argue  that  it  is  a  good  program,  an 
urgent  program,  and  it  should  be  more 
fully  funded  to  do  the  total  Job  that  it 
proposes  to  do. 

As  of  now,  the  main  thing  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  getting  the  program  en- 
acted and  underway.  We  must  moimt 
this  massive  attack  on  the  decaying  and 
disadvantaged  areas  of  our  cities.  We 
must  develop  the  methods  and  the 
means,  the  new  approaches,  and  the 
concerted  action  of  all  the  resources  re- 
quired. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  it  all  at  one 
time.  But  let  us  get  started.  We  will 
talk  about  expanding  the  program  as  our 
Federal  financial  situation  permite  after 
its  value  Is  proven. 

Those  who  oppose  this  program  do  not 
deny  that  this  is  a  crucial  time  for  the 
urban  areas  In  which  the  great  majority 
of  our  country's  people  live.  At  the  cur- 
rent population  growth,  it  Is  estimated 
that  80  percent  of  our  citizens  will  live 
and  work  m  metropolitan  areas  35  years 
from  now. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
to  build  and  plan  soundly  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  done  in 
the  recent  past,  so  that  we  can  see  what 
tools  we  have  and  what  additional  tools 
we  need  for  removing  physical  and  so- 
cial decay  from  our  cities. 

During  the  last  30  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  much  In  the  areas 
of  housing  and  urban  renewal.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  assisted 
In  the  purchase  of  8  million  single-fam- 
ily dwellings,  another  8.7  million  fam- 
ilies were  assisted  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration,  some  605,000  families  have 
been  moved  from  decayed  dwellings  into 
public  housing  where  they  enjoy  im- 
proved standards  of  living,  far  different 
and  much  better  than  the  squalid  slums 
in  which  they  formerly  lived. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  these  ac- 
complishments, we  must  admit  our  ef- 
forts have  not  been  enough.  The  sur- 
face has  been  improved  but  the  basic 
causes  of  poverty  tuid  slums  remain. 

Even  a  quick  toiu-  of  the  dilapidated 
neighborhoods  discloses  part  of  the 
problem.  However,  only  the  physical  rot 
can  be  seen.  The  other  aspects  of  urban 
blight — crime,  delinquency,  disease,  lack 
of  community  and  recreational  facil- 
ities, imemployment,  poor  schools,  the 
transportation  problems — are  also  there 
with  all  their  human  corrosion  and  de- 
spair.   These  also  must  be  corrected. 

A  coordinated  attack  on  all  these 
areas  through  this  bill  gives  new  hope 
and  a  new  tool — a  new  weapon,  if  you 
will— in  our  war  on  poverty.  The  broad 
attack  on  the  total  urban  situation  under 
this  proposal  attacks  these  interrelated 
problems. 

The  wealth  of  our  society  has  not 
spread  to  all.  There  are  4  million  fam- 
ilies in  our  cities  who  do  not  have  de- 
cent housing.  There  is  a  great  strain 
on  city  facilities  such  as  schools  and 

parks,   neighborhood   centers,   sewers 

and  even  water  supplies.  The  metropoli- 
tan areas  find  increasing  strain  on  their 
budgets. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  is  obvi- 
ous. It  requires  an  equally  large  ap- 
proach as  an  answer. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  get  started 
in  a  big  way.  But  there  must  be  an 
awareness  that  there  is  a  financial  limit 
to  what  we  can  do  in  any  particular  time 
period.  The  large-scale  reclaiming 
which  must  be  accomplished,  is  more 
than  a  1-year  or  even  a  5-year  total 
program. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  work  with  the 
financial  resources  we  have  available. 
The  Vietnam  situation  is  making  itself 
felt  in  our  economy.  The  Infiatlonary 
threat  is  another  factor.  We  can,  how- 
ever, move  ahead  in  a  major  way  if  we 
once  get  started. 

The  $2.3  billion  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  supplemental  demonstration 
grants  would  average  some  $400  milUon 
annuaUy  over  the  first  6  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
funds  already  being  channeled  into  ur- 
ban programs. 

Secretory  Weaver  has  clearly  stated 
that  these  added  funds  would  not  re- 
duce the  funds  otherwise  available  for 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  or  other 
urban  aids.  They  would,  in  fact,  en- 
hance and  complement  them.  They 
would  provide  funds  for  fresh  ap- 
proaches devised  by  the  cities  themselves 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  existing  programs. 

No  city  can  lose  by  this  program — 
many  will  gain. 

As  we  move  forward  with  the  program, 
the  CoD«rresa  can  set  such  limits  on  the 
pace  of  the  effort  as  it  determines  to  be 
wise.  The  Congress  can  increase  funds 
as  it  weighs  the  over-all  situation  bsised 
on  both  financial  conditions  and  demon- 
strated needs. 


I  want  to  emphasize  this  is  an  au- 
thorization only.  The  appropriations 
must  be  Justified  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  it  Is  vital  to  move  forward  now. 
The  problems  of  urban  blight  and  decay 
do  not  stand  still;  they  grow.  The  time 
to  start  the  attack  on  them  is  now  with 
this  bill. 

It  would  be  illogical  to  oppose  this  far- 
reaching  program  because  some  think  It 
is  only  half  a  loaf.  The  ftmds  that 
would  become  available  under  this  bill 
will  get  the  planning  of  these  projects 
underway.  Program  funds  to  execute 
these  plans  can  be  augmented  If  and 
when  the  Congress  deems  It  to  be  Justi- 
fied. 

The  rising  cost  of  welfare  services,  im- 
employment and  crime,  and  declining 
property  values  are  all  of  serious  concern 
to  all  levels  of  Government — Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

Cities  large  and  small  can  participate 
In  the  proposed  program.  The  legisla- 
tion shows  an  awareness  that  big  cities 
have  no  monopoly  on  blight. 

The  idea  of  this  approach  Is  a  broad- 
gage  attack  and  Includes  going  after  all 
of  the  many  causes  of  blight  and  social 
failure. 

The  primary  thrust  is  aimed  at  the  re- 
vitalizing of  residential  neighborhoods. 
Higher  standards  of  health,  community 
living,  and  education  will  be  brought 
about.  Training  wlU  be  given  those  who 
need  It  in  order  to  obtain  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  will  be  enabled  to  provide  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  area 
projects.  It  will  make  available  grants 
to  meet  80  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs,  and  100  percent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  program  activities  which  are 
added  to  on-going  Federal  aid  programs. 
This  Nation's  cities  cannot  do  the  Job 
of  revitallzatlon  alone.  Their  renewal 
problems  can  be  worked  out  only  by  the 
concerted  use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources,  in  a  combined  venture  In  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  President 
Johnson  has  called  for. 

Aid  will  be  given  cities  of  various  size 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  from  the  initial  projects  will 
serve  as  a  source  from  which  to  draw 
experience  to  alleviate  problems  of  the 
cities  engaged  in  future  planning. 

It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  the  fact 
of  decaying  cities.  To  delay  passage  until 
a  larger  program  is  budgetarily  possible, 
can  only  result  in  making  more  difficult 
the  solution  of  the  problem  and  in  caus- 
ing greater  suffering  and  misery  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  central  cities  are  the  cores,  eco- 
nomically and  culturally,  of  the  large 
metropolitan  areas.  What  they  do  af- 
fects the  entire  area. 

As  Secretary  Weaver  said  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency : 

Only  with  a  total  commitment  of  their 
energlea  and  re«ourc5ea  and  the  desire  and  wlU 
of  their  people  can  the  American  cities  stop 
the  deterioration  of  their  physical  environ- 
ment and  the  social  disorientation  of  large 
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numb«rs   of  dlMulT&ntagad    minority   sroupw 
eonc«ntnted  tn  low-Lncoma  ghettos 

This  bin  win  not  be  a  substitute  for 
those  Federal  programs  which  aid  cities 
now.  They  will  continue,  aa  Secretary 
Weaver  has  sUted.  at  their  full-funded 
levels.  It  will  aid  In  coordinating  pro- 
jnuns.  such  as  urban  renewed,  mass 
transit,  antlpoverty.  and  health  and 
welfare,  for  those  cities  prepared  to  ex- 
pand their  fields  of  action 

It  wiU  halt  the  steady  reduction  of  Ux- 
»ble  real  estate  values  caused  by  blight 
Attempts  by  cities  to  stamp  out  blight 
and  Increase  services  by  themselves  are 
largely  self-defeating.  Increased  local 
taxes  result  In  an  exodus  to  the  suburbs 
by  the  more  affluent  and  greater  tax  bur- 
dens on  Industry,  cause  It  to  abandon  the 
cities 

This  results  In  the  shaping  of  the  city 
tL»  a  residence  for  those  least  able  to  bear 
the  costs  of  adequate  municipal  services. 
It  means  less  Income,  fewer  Jobs,  and 
more  misery 

President  Johnson  In  proposiiig  this 
legislation  said 

We  Icnow  that  clUee  can  »umuUt«  Uie 
tMst  in  man.  and  a^grsvate  the  worst 

The  choice  Is  simple  for  the  Congress— 
we  can  choose  progress  or  decay.  We 
can  make  our  cities  a  testament  to  our 
good  Judgment  Let  that  Judgment  be 
used  now  by  passage  of  this  bill  without 
any  crippling  amendments. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  St3XLiv/u»l 

Mrs  STJLLTVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
leglalatlon  acted  upon  over  the  years  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has  made 
me  proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  ?roup, 
but  no  bill  more  so  than  the  on?  now- 
pending  before  the  House  containing, 
under  title  I.  demonstration  cities  Our 
programs  In  the  fleld  of  housing  and 
urtMin  development  have  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  better  living  conditions  as 
all  of  us  can  see  in  our  own  hometowns 
However,  we  cm  the  subcommittee  know 
full  well  that  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
complete  answer  to  the  problems  o '  slum 
conditions  and  poverty.  If  our  ecperl- 
ence  has  taught  us  anything.  It  s  the 
need  for  coordinating  the  many  pro- 
grams which  paas  through  our  comialttee 
with  other  Oovemment  programs  '^o  as- 
sure that  a  complete  Job  is  done  If  we 
have  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  a  slum 
In  one  part  of  the  city,  while  another 
Agency  la  developing  an  operation  Head- 
start  program  somewhere  else,  neither 
area  can  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
We  cannot  expect  full  value  for  the  dol- 
lars spent  on  education  of  young  children 
If  they  must  continue  to  lire  In  squalor, 
nor  can  we  expect  full  value  from  the 
money  Invested  in  rehabilitated  housing 
If  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  are  still 
unemployed  or  the  victims  of  disease 
The  demonstration  dtles  program  will 
bring  these  efforts  together  and  I  am 
oonfldent  that  the  experience  we  are  to 
gain  will  show  us  tmth  how  to  save 
money  in  the  long  run.  while  at  the  same 
time,  do  a  far  more  effective  Job  of  help- 
Inc  the  underprlvlleced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  there  are 
still  those  who  are  seeking  to  strike  the 


grant  money  frr>m  this  title  The  bill 
now  before  us  already  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  original  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  had  con- 
templated a  total  of  $2  3  billion  for  the 
dfmon.st ration  cities  program  In  the 
liKht  of  recent  economic  developments 
and  the  rising  costs  iif  Vietnam,  vhe  com- 
mittee agreed  to  a  reduction  of  more 
than  half  in  the  dollar  authorization 
However,  it  Is  vital  that  we  keep  these 
funds  In  the  bill  It  would  be  meaning- 
less to  vote  for  a  program  without  indl- 
catmg  our  intention  to  supply  the  Fed- 
eral grant  money  when  the  cities  are 
ready  to  u.se  it.  In  fact.  I  am  c^nfldent 
that  this  program  will  fully  Justify  Itself 
and  that  further  amounts  will  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  In  the  future 

N^'Tille  most  of  the  controversy  over  this 
legislation  has  centered  on  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  contained  in  title 
I,  we  should  not,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  bill  extends  to  nine 
titles  and  makes  needed  improvements 
in  our  whole  array  of  housing  and  urban 
development  laws  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  c.:>mmll!-ee  accepted  an 
amendment  I  proposed  to  allow  the  u.s*' 
of  the  existing  authorization  for  3-per- 
cent loan  money  for  homeownershlp  on 
a  trial  basis  Under  that  provision,  non- 
prr)flt  corp<7ratloas  would  be  able  to  ac- 
quire substandard  housing  in  areas  which 
are  now  blighted,  rehabilitate  the  hous- 
ing, and  offer  them  for  sale  to  low-Income 
families  I  know  in  my  own  city  that 
this  Ls  greatly  needed  and  that  plans  are 
well  axlvanced  for  the  use  of  this  au- 
thority with  ever>'  assurance  that  it  will 
not  orvly  benefit  those  families  who  can, 
by  thLs  mearis,  achieve  the  goal  of  home- 
ownership,  but  will  als«^)  revitalize  the 
whole  neighborhood  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  live  there  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  as  a  whole 

Mr  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  will  benefit  every  city  and 
town  in  this  C4:>untry  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleajTues  to  vote  for  it 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    Mr   Fr^o  ] 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  demonstration  cities 
and  metrop<3l!tan  planning  bill 

This  Is  the  most  far-reaching  civil 
rights  bill — however  carefully  disguised — 
that  the  White  House  has  ever  pro- 
posed Make  no  mistake  about  this  bill. 
It  talks  about  cities  It  talks  about 
metropolitan  area  planning  But  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  this  bill  is  aimed 
right  at  the  basic  fabric  of  American 
life  This  piece  of  legslatlon— this  in- 
credible piece  of  legislation — has  been 
designed  to  give  Housing  Secretary 
Weaver  and  US.  Education  Commls- 
■sloner  Howe  power  to  draw  up  a  new  kind 
of  guidelines  to  control  American  metro- 
politan housing,  educational,  and  living 
patterns  Through  these  proposed  guide- 
lines, the  planners  downtown  want  to  re- 
shape this  Nation 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  killing  the 
American  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  then  vote  for  this  bill. 

If  you  wauit  rent  supplement  housing 
In  every  suburb  throughout  America, 
then  vote  for  this  bill 


If  you  want  scattered-site  public 
housing  in  every  residential  neighbor- 
hood, then  vote  for  this  bill. 

If  you  want  Secretary  Weaver  drawin,': 
up  civil  rights  and  open  housing  ordi- 
nances in  every  American  city,  then  vot€ 
for  this  bUl. 

If  you  want  suburban  real  property  tax 
structures  redesigned  to  pay  for  slum 
schools,  then  vote  for  this  bill. 

If  you  want  zoning  and  hoiising  code 
decisions  dictated  by  Washington  socla: 
plaxmers.  then,  by  all  means,  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Vote  for  this  bill  If  you  think  Stale, 
city,  and  county  governments  are  part  of 
a  vanishing  way  of  life. 

Vote  for  this  bill  If  you  want  to  !)ut 
Education  Commissioner  Howe  and  Sec- 
retary Weaver  at  the  head  of  the  table 
In  every  city  hall  and  board  of  education 
in  this  Nation. 

But  if  you  are  tired  of  social  planner? 
tired  of  Howe  and  Weaver  with  their 
talk  of  racial  balance  here,  racial  bal- 
ance there,  racial  balance  everywhere 
then  vote  against  this  bill.  Vote  against 
this  bill  Lf  you  believe  in  the  neighbor- 
hood school.  Vote  against  this  bill  If  you 
believe  In  localities  having  a  right  to 
draw  up  their  own  civil  rights  ordi- 
nances Vote  against  this  bill  If  you 
think  that  the  time  has  come  to  draw 
the  hi\e  and  stand  up  to  black  power 

Yes — black  power.  I  do  not  make  thii 
accusation  lightly  This  program  is  a 
tool  of  black  power.  Even  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has  said  so.  On  August  28,  a 
Post  reporter,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman— 
and  I  understand  he  Is  no  conservative- 
wrote  a  long  and  tiioughtful  article  on 
the  failure  of  Federal  programs  in  San 
Francisco.  In  doing  his  research,  Mr 
Von  Hoffman  talked  wltli  a  Mr.  Herman. 
the  San  PrancLsco  City  Redevelopment 
Director  Let  me  read  you  what  Mr 
Herman  said,  and  also  Mr.  Von  Hoff- 
man's comments  All  this  is  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  28.  the  year 
of  our  Lord.  1966     And  I  am  quoting: 

"ThlB  Is  [)erhape  the  first  time  In  the  hu- 
tory  of  our  country  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  finance  open  and  overt 
revolution."  Herman  declared  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Hunters  Point.  Herman  Is  dlclter- 
Ing  with  the  local  black  power  structurt 
over  who  will  control  the  demonstratloE 
cities  program  to  be  put  Into  Hunters  Pole; 
If  Congress  completes  action  on  the  bill  that 
would  bring  Into  existence  yet  one  more  sys- 
tem of  coordination. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  1  minute  that  black 
power  all  over  the  country  is  looking 
With  gleeful  anticipation  for  the  da.T 
when  black  power  can  feed  off  demon- 
stration cities  money.  On  Tuesday.  1 
wrote  to  President  Johnson  and  aikec 
him  to  withdraw  his  support  from  dem- 
onstration cities,  except  for  planning 
funds,  until  such  time  as  the  House  Un- 
American  Actlvltips  Committee,  in  iti 
forthcoming  riot  Investigation,  or  the 
Justice  Department,  has  time  to  check 
fully  and  make  sure  that  black  piwe' 
Is  not  going  to  ride  the  demonstration 
cities  gravy  train. 

I  can  J  list  imagine  what  kind  of  city 
demonstrations  black  power  has  in  mind 
They  will  demonstrate  how  to  burn  doOT 
shops  and  loot  liquor  stores.  They  wili 
demorxstrate    how     to     throw    Molotov 
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cocitalls  at  police  cars.  Aa  for  cultural 
activities,  probably  they  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Black  Arts  Repertory 
Theater  In  New  York  City,  which  got 
some  of  Sargent  Shrlver's  carefully  ad- 
ministered poverty  dollars.  Last  spring, 
police  raided  the  Black  Arts  Theater  and 
found  a  black  nationalist  arsenal  of 
shotguns,  crossbows,  and  meatcleavers. 

Oh,  yes.  I  can  imagine  the  kind  of 
demonstration  progrram  black  power  has 
in  mind.  EJemonstratlon  conflagration. 
Demonstration  incineration. 

I  think  that  we  In  Congress  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  exposing  the  plans  of  black 
power  When  you  consider  that  the 
Post  article  telling  us  about  how  black 
power  planned  to  use  demonstration 
cities  appeared  on  August  28.  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  Post  editorial  of  October  4 
saying  that  demonstration  cities  had 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights  was  so 
badly  researched  Actually,  In  one  way 
or  another,  the  Post  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  bringing  out  the  truth  about  this 
bill. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  legislation.  Tlils  bill  is  an 
incredible  power  grab.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  read  It  carefully.  Because  of 
time.  I  am  only  going  to  concern  myself 
with  the  first  two  titles — "Demonstra- 
tions Cities"  and  "Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning." 

Let  me  begin  with  the  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  title.  The  Idea  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  coordinate  all  Federal  aid 
programs  within  a  city  and  demonstrate 
the  progress  that  can  be  made  by  such 
an  Integrated  approach.  In  some  ways 
this  does  not  sound  like  a  bad  idea.  On 
top  of  the  coordination,  the  Federal 
Gfjvemment  is  going  to  pick  up  an  in- 
creased percentage  of  the  cost  of  feder- 
ally aided  projects.  This  is  the  candy 
or  the  Incentive  cities  are  to  be  given. 
The  Federal  bonus  money  is  being 
dangled  to  get  the  cities  to  play  ball. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  our  cities 
need  money  so  badly  that  they  will 
agree  to  almost  anything.  Besides,  our 
American  cities  do  not  really  understand 
the  strings  that  are  attached  to  this 
money  Those  strings  are  a  mile  long 
if  you  read  the  bill  carefully. 

Section  103  of  the  "demonstration 
cities"  title  spells  out  what  our  cities  will 
have  to  agree  to  In  order  to  get  on  the 
demonstration  bandwagon. 

Listen  on  section  103'2).  Twice  in 
that  paragraph,  the  bill  talks  about  pro- 
viding "educational  services  for  the  dis- 
advantaged" or  reducing  "educational 
disadvantages."  I  have  to  laugh  when  I 
think  of  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
that  said  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram has  "nothing  to  do  with  schools." 
Education  is  also  mentioned  in  sections 
101,  103.3),  and  105.  I  am  only  refer- 
nnu'  to  where  it  is  mentioned  by  name. 
What  do  you  think  Secretary  Weaver 
means  by  "educational  services  for  the 
di.sadvantaged?"  Do  you  think  he 
means  low  water  fountains  for  short 
children?  I  have  the  feeling  that  Sec- 
retary Weaver  thinks  a  lot  like  U.S.  edu- 
cation Commissioner  Harold  Howe  I 
mentioned  a  list  of  his  ideas  last  week 
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during  the  busing  debate  on  the  school 
aid  bill,  1  will  mention  them  again. 

l«t  me  mention  a  list  of  15  proposals 
to  serve  the  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged" which  appeared  In  the  proposed 
1967  equal  educational  opportunity  leg- 
islation. The  list  is  very  interesting.  It 
tells  us  what  the  administration  has  in 
mind  for  demonstration  cities.  Here  are 
the  key  programs:  school  rezoning, 
textbook  revision,  pairing  or  clustering 
of  schools,  busing,  educational  parks, 
t^Jen  enrollment,  pressure  on  parochial 
schools,  suburban-inner  city  pupil  ex- 
change. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  Howe  can  already  use 
Federal  funds  for  all  kinds  of  schemes 
like  pupil  exchanges,  racial  rezoning, 
textbook  revision,  busing,  educational 
parks,  and  the  like.  He  can  give  the 
States  money  for  such  experiments 
under  either  title  I  or  title  HI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  think  about  this 
for  a  moment.    Commissioner  Howe  can 
give  Federal  money  for  busing,  pairing, 
school  district  rezoning,  and  all  the  other 
racial  balance  plans  if  the  city  in  ques- 
tion asks  for  it.    Along  comes  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program.    What  does  it 
do?    It  says  this:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  raise  the  ante  for  highways, 
transportation,  and  so  forth,  providing 
that  the  city  comes  up  with  a  plan  that 
proposes  programs  to  serve  the  "educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,"   In  other  words, 
the  demonstration  cities  program  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  to  make  cities  ask  for 
money  for  the  busing,  pairing,  and  other 
schemes  which  are  supposed  to  be  volun- 
tary.   As  you  can  see,  this  bill  is  going 
to    make   busing,    pairing,    educational 
parks,  textbook  revision,  and  school  re- 
distrlcting  about  as  voluntary  as  getting 
up  in  the  morning. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It. 
If  you  vote  for  this  scheme,  you  are 

voting    for    forced — I    repeat    forced 

school  busing,  pairing,  and  redistricting. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  stop  it 
short  of  killing  the  program.  The  whole 
concept  of  both  title  I  and  title  n  of  this 
bUl  is  to  use  Federal  bribes  in  sewer, 
highway,  transportation,  and  similar 
programs  as  part  of  a  package  to  force 
cities  to  plan  housing  and  schools  the 
Weaver-Howe  way.  Do  you  Uke  this' 
I  certainly  do  not. 

Lest  you  have  any  doubt  that  educa- 
tion planning  is  a  required  condition  of 
participation  in  the  demonstration  cities 
program,  listen  to  what  Dr.  Weaver  him- 
self told  our  Housing  Subcommittee, 

There  has  been  mention  made  time 
and  time  again  in  newspaper  articles  that 
I  have  been  talking  through  my  hat 
Well,  let  us  read  what  Mr.  Weaver  him- 
self told  us  and  this  Is  the  testimony 
he  gave  before  our  subconunlttee.  Many 
of  us  have  forgotten  it  because  that  was 
back  in  February. 
This  Is  what  he  said: 


There  is  no  getting  around  this  one. 
Dr.  Weaver  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag. 

When  the  omnibus  bill  was  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
September,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  busing  of  students.  The  social 
planners  downtown,  and  they  had  great 
influence,  told  the  committee  that  there 
was  no  civil  rights  in  the  bill,  and  so  the 
committee  turned  down  my  amendment. 
Now  when  I  look  back  on  this,  I  must 
admit  that  my  amendment  was  no  good. 
No  amendment  that  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  requiring  busing 
is  going  to  work.  Why?  Because  the 
Federal  Government— that  is  Drs.  Howe 
and  Weaver— is  going  to  use  a  package 
of  Federal  aid  bonuses  to  force  our  cities 
to  draw  up  plans  for  busing  educational 
parks  and  pairing.  Then  Drs.  Howe  and 
Weaver  will  smile  and  say  "thank  you 
for  volunteering." 

So  no  busing  amendment  will  work 
Not  only  will  it  not  stop  busing,  but  it 
would  not  stop  pairing,  educational 
parks,  school  redistricting,  and  aU  the 
other  schemes  In  Dr.  Howe's  "Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Act."  Now  that  I 
know  about  the  proposed  bill.  I  know 
that  no  mere  amendment  will  work.  Only 
by  torpedoing  these  coercive  bonus  aid 
packages  will  we  stop  the  Government 
from  forcing  cities  to  suggest  busing  and 
school  rezoning  plans  of  their  own. 

Let  us  take  section  103 M)  of  the  bill. 
It  says  that  a  demonstration  application 
must  show  that  "substantive  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  other  requirements  are.  or 
may  be  expected  to  be.  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  program."  In  other 
words,  no  American  city  that  does  not 
have  an  open  occupancy  statute  need  ap- 
ply for  demonstration  city  status.  Not 
unless  they  want  Secretary  Weaver  to 
draw  up  a  local  fair  housing  ordinance 
for  them.  I  support  fair  housing,  but 
I  do  not  want  Secretary  Weaver  drawing 
up  the  local  laws.    Do  you? 

You  may  think  I  am  being  unfair  to 
the  Secretary,  Let  me  quote  his  own 
words.  On  page  45  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee hearings,  Dr.  Weaver  said: 

The  physical  rebuilding  and  restoration  of 
our  cities  should  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate actions  to  narrow  the  housing  gap 
between  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Nondiscrimina- 
tion In  any  housing  assisted  under  a  dem- 
onstration program  Is  a  legal  requirement. 
In  some  cities,  however,  the  mere  require- 
ment of  nondiscrimination  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  resolve  the  manifold  problems  to 
wlilch  rigid,  and  often  longstanding,  pat- 
terns of  housing  segregation  have  given  rise. 
More  affirmative  action  Is  needed  to  elim- 
inate these  patterns  to  reduce  the  squalid 
concentrations  of  racial  minorities  and  the 
economically  deprived,  and  to  assure  that 
equal  opportunity  in  the  choice  of  housing 
will  in  fact  be  available  to  people  of  every 
race  and  Income. 


The  general  crtterU  for  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  require  that  the 
program  must  provide  for  educational  jmd 
socUI  aervlcea  necesaary  to  serve  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  In  the  area. 


It  sounds  to  me  like  Dr.  Weaver  has 
some  tough  criteria  in  mind.  He  has  also 
implied  that  he  will  force  demonstration 
cities  to  redraw  their  housing  codes, 
zoning  codes,  and  tax  structures. 

Listen  to  what  he  says: 

Even  though  a  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram meets  the  statutory  criteria  described 
other  actions  may   be  expected   of   the  cltv 
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li  new  Pyderi:  a;d«  tre  to  b«  provided  under 
tJlls  legislation  Coiulderatlon  will  be  given 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  purely  l<Tcal  ac- 
tions which  encourage  more  rational  and 
efflclent  urban  development.  In  preparing 
tbelr  demonstration  programa,  cltlea  will 
h*ve  to^ — 

First,  examine  their  subat«nUve  laws  to 
detarmlne  the  extent  to  which  those  laws 
Impede  subetantlal  progress  In  carrying  out 
their  demonstration  prograxns  and  to  take 
appropriate  action.  U  neceeaary.  u>  make 
tb«a«  laws  consistent  with  the  object!  i/ee  of 
UMLr  pro^anoa 

In  many  localltlea,  the  structure  of  real 
Wt*te  taxes,  inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
housing  codes  and  zoning  laws,  and  artificial 
rt«tnUnt«  on  br  .Iding  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  city's 
physic^  characteristics  Stimulating  local 
afforts  to  remove  these  restrictions  CAn  be 
one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  city  demon- 
■tratlon  program. 

Imagine  this  Bragging  that  "stimu- 
latlnR  local  governments  to  change"  laws 
to  suit  Dr  Weaver  can  t>e  one  of  the 
major  benefits  of  the  city  demonstration 
program.  " 

I  Imagine  that  you  realize  that  housing 
plarixUng  is  also  part  of  this  program 
Besides  ■demonstration  racial  balance 
In  the  schools."  we  are  also  going  to  have 
"demonstration  rent  .supplements'  and 
so  forth  Dr.  'Weaver  haa  talked  about 
how  rent  supplement  housing  will  be 
pushed  under  demonstration  cities.  He 
mentioned  this  specifically  in  his  speech 
before  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion convention  In  Cleveland  this  past 
April 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  to  cut  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  back  to  plan  \lng 
funds  for  1967  only 

This  will  give  us  time  to  plan,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wid- 
NALLl  Indicated,  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach It  will  give  us  time  to  make 
sure  that  none  of  this  money  is  going  to 
black  power  to  fund  a  demonstration 
rioting  pn^gram,  as  suggested  by  the 
Watshington  Post  article. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  briefly  the 
hypocrisy  of  this  administration's  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  urban  problem.  If 
Senator  RiBicorr  is  correct,  some  J96 
billion  has  oeen  spent  on  Federal  aid 
programs  In  urban  areas  during  the  last 
10  years  Now  who  are  they  k.ddlng 
when  they  say  that  tl  billion  in  2  years 
is  going  to  save  our  cities''  This  $1  bil- 
lion, in  my  opinion,  is  a  needless  expendi- 
ture. It  Is  waste  It  Is  really  designed 
for  two  purposes:  first,  to  buy  Federal 
control  over  the  cit.es,  and  second.  If  I 
am  to  believe  the  Washington  Post,  to 
give   working  capital  to  black   power 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  metro  planning 
title  of  the  biU 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  many 
of  you  al.'-eady  know,  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain the  way  the  metro  mechanism 
works  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the 
social  planners  even  had  the  nerve  to 
propose  this  to  Congress 

liet  us  start  with  section  204  of  the 
bill.  This  section  requires  all  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  this  country  to  set  up  a 
metro  plannmg  agency.  I  call  it  a  metro 
government  Read  the  section  your- 
selves First.  Secretary  Weaver  defines 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  then  the 
metropolitan  area  sets  up  a  metro  gov- 


eriunent  The  reason  for  this  metro  gov- 
eriunent  is  twofold — first,  it  Is  to  plan 
the  location,  scheduling  and  financing  of 
all  publicly  assisted  facilitle.s  in  the 
metropolitan  area;  and  second.  It  Is  to 
recommend  or  not  recommend  ail  lix;al 
Federal  aid  applications  on  the  basis  of 
conformity  to  federally  dlctau^d  facili- 
ties planning.  I  do  not  believe  this 
House  will  stomach  this  For  my  part.  I 
find  the  proposal  most  incredible. 

To  recapitulate,  .section  204  calls  for 
the  metro  government,  and  requires  all 
local  Federal  aid  applications  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  metro  government  for 
clearance  Then  section  205  tells  how 
the  metro  government  will  plan  the 
location  and  financing  of  every  kind  of 
meaiUngful  public  facility  In  the  entire 
metropolitan  area — from  housing  to  air- 
ports to  schools.  Section  205  also  tells 
how  Federal  money  will  be  used  for  the 
plarinlng.  Just  in  case  anybody  gets  any 
Ideas  that  local  autonomy  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  metro  govern- 
ments are  going  to  be  LB.J.'s  local  field 
headquarters.  He  and  Dr  Weaver  will 
run  the  country  through  these  metro 
governments 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  might  point  out  that  the 
gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  has  con- 
sumed now  85  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  consumed  only  18 
minutes.  This  may  not  Impress  the  gen- 
tleman, but  It  Impresses  the  Chair 

Mr.  WTDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
answer  the  Chair  by  saying  there  are 
some  people  here  who  really  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  legislation  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  want  to  deny  them — and 
I  am  sure  no  other  Member  of  the  House 
wants  to  deny  them^that  opportunity. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  other  side 
does  not  have  more  who  are  Interested  In 
speaking  on  this  very  Important  legisla- 
tion 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BARRETT  I  believe  we  ought  to 
give  the  gentleman  another  5  minutes 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
another  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  that,  because  It  sounds  so 
very  nice 

These  metro  governments  are  going  to 
be  LB  J  s  local  field  headquarters.  He 
and  Dr  Weaver  will  run  the  country 
through  these  metro  governments.  For- 
get about  States  Only  the  people  who 
make  roadmaps  will  care  about  States. 
Governors  and  mayors  will  give  way  to 
Federal  comiiilssars  Local  tax  boards 
of  assessors  might  as  well  fold  up  The 
metro  government  will  control  the  tax 
structure  The  citizens  of  a  suburb  will 
have  their  taxes  raised  to  pay  for  an 
educational  park  to  l)e  built  to  serve  a 
slum  and  suburban  mixture.  If  you  do 
not  believe  me.  read  section  205.  and 
thliik  about  what  the  language  means — 
"location,  scheduling,  and  financing  of 
any  publicly  assisted   facility  ' 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  any  commu- 
nity in  the  metropolitan  area  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  application  for  Federal 
aid  through  the  metro  government  when 
It  applies  for  aid  In  10  programs,  rang- 
ing from  sewer  aid  to  highway  aid 
Read  section  204.  It  tells  how  the  metro 
government  will  judge  these  requests  on 
the  basis  of  conformity  to  its  metrowlde 
planning.  In  other  words.  If  Scarsdale 
or  Wlnnetka.  Beverly  Hills,  or  Cedar- 
hurst  do  not  plan  tlieir  schools  and  hous- 
ing to  conform  with  the  way  the  social 
planners  want  to  spread  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  central  city  around  the  suburb.s, 
then  they  will  not  get  .sewer  money— 
they  will  not  get  highway  money.  The 
whole  key  to  the  metro  concept  Is  that 
It  uses  a  metropolitanwlde  aid  package 
to  control  .suburban  planning.  There  Ls 
nothing  you  can  do  to  make  It  safe. 

I  think  it  Is  Interesting  to  talk  about 
the  origins  of  this  tricky  little  scheme. 
According  to  LB. J. — and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know  what  LB  J. 
stands  for,  that  Is  the  President,  Lyndon 
B  Johnson — according  to  LB. J.,  It  was 
drawn  up  by  some  blue-ribbon  panel. 
A  question  was  asked  earlier  here  about 
who  prepared  this  legislation.  I  will 
assure  you  of  one  thing.  We  did  not 
prepare  it.  The  Pre.sldent  told  us  it  was 
prepared  and  drawn  by  some  blue-rib- 
bon panel,  but  that  Is  not  the  way  the 
tricky  language  was  drawn  up.  Not  at 
all.  The  principal  architects  of  this 
bill — not  the  committee,  because  I  am 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  all  of 
these  gentlemen  on  the  floor  are,  most 
of  them,  members  of  the  committee — we 
got  the  bill.  This  bill  was  prepared  by 
the  .social  planners  of  Washington.  The 
principal  architects  of  this  bill  are  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  and  two  of  his  aids,  Un- 
der Secretary  Wood,  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  A.ssl.st- 
ant  Secretary  Haar.  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School.     Three  ver>'  smart  men. 

This  bill  was  designed  with  tender 
loving  care  to  be  all  but  unreadable,  and 
the  slickest  part  of  all  is  the  metro  title 
It  Is  more  confusing  than  the  catacombs 
It  was  designed  to  sneak  through  a  rub- 
berstamp  Congrtss  unread,  unfathomed 
and  unquestioned. 

I  should  add  at  this  point  that  the 
way  the  metro  government  allegedly  in- 
duces acceptance  of  its  planning  Ls  by 
giving  out  bonus  grants.  This  evcr>'- 
body  admits  Plan  the  Federal  way  and 
you  get  a  boniLs  grant.  What  they  do 
not  admit  Is  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
If  you  do  not  plan  the  Federal  way,  if 
you  do  not  follow  their  advice  and  sug- 
gestions and  adopt  them,  you  just  lose 
the  bonus  and  you  get  nothing  Not  only 
that,  not  only  do  you  lose  the  bonu.s.  but 
you  also  lose  the  Federal  aid  which  or- 
dinarily would  have  come  to  you  if  we 
did  not  have  this  mess  In  front  of  us 

Obviously,  you  have  to  conform  to 
metro  plarmlng  to  pet  any  Federal  grant 
Who  seriously  expects  anything  else  from 
Harold  Howe,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  Robert  Weaver,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  their  new  arti- 
ficial integration  zebra-colored  guide- 
lines for  America^ 


Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
my  fight  against  this  bill,  I  have  been 
smeared — by  the  Washington  Post,  for 
example.  It  has  been  implied  that  I 
am  against  civil  rights.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  thing.  I  have  supported  all 
civil  rights  measures.  Including  this 
year  s  open  housing. 

What  I  am  against  Is  something  that 
has  gone  too  far — privileges,  not  rights. 
And  what  is  worse,  a  kind  of  privilege 
that  threatens  to  undermine  the  Amer- 
ican social  and  political  fabric  of  local 
government  and  neighborhood  schools. 
The  time  has  come  to  draw  the  line.  I 
do  not  mind  being  the  one  to  try  and 
draw  It. 

Let  me  return  to  the  metro  title  again. 
Tlilnk  about  what  metro  means.  It 
means  that  metro  governments  will  be 
planning  housing,  local  financing,  and 
education,  to  say  nothing  of  zoning  and 
housing  codes  for  the  whole  metropoli- 
tan area.  They  will  use  this  power  to 
plan  educational  facilities  mixing  the 
.slums  and  suburbs  at  the  expense  of  the 
suburbs.  They  will  use  this  power  to 
put  rent  supplement  housing  in  commu- 
nities that  now  have  an  option  to  refuse 
It  This  will  undermine  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  local  option  rider  to 
keep  rent  supplement  housing  from  being 
forced  on  suburbs.  Dr.  Weaver  has  said 
that  both  housing  and  relocation  must  be 
planned  metrowide. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  metro- 
wide  school  planning,  let  me  take  care 
of  those  doubts.     The  language  of  the 
bill  provides  that  all  publicly  assisted  fa- 
cilities, whether  or  not  federally  assisted, 
must  be  dealt  with  in  metro  plarming. 
This  clearly  Includes  schools.    They  are 
publicly  assisted  facilities.     Even  paro- 
chial  schools   will   have   to   clear   their 
location  with  the  metro  government.     I 
would  Imagine,  if  they  get  Federal  or 
State  help  for  libraries  and  laboratory 
equipment.    That  would  make  them  pub- 
licly assisted  facilities.     You  may  have 
wondered    why   our   Nation's   parochial 
schools  were  influenced  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide racial  census.    Now  you  know. 
I  can  well  understand  why  Dr.  Weaver 
does  not  want  to  discuss  the  educational 
planning  that  would  come  under  metro. 
But  he  did  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
before  our  conmiittee.     On  pages  52-53 
of  the  hearings,  he  said.  In  a  statement, 
that  education  was  one  of  the  things  that 
had  to   be   planned  on  a  metropolitan 
area  wide  basis  before  bonus  grants  would 
be  given. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  been  even 
more  blunt.  In  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act.  the  planners  talk  about 
educational  parks  being  an  important 
part  of  metropolitanwlde  planning. 
They  speclflcally  refer  to  the  metro  title 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Harold  Howe,  the  Commlseioner  of 
Education,  has  been  quite  outspoken 
about  metro  school  planning.  Back  in 
May.  he  said  that  the  new  Eiepartment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
a  "new  Federal  tool  to  help  education  in 
the  attack  on  de  facto  segregation." 
Presumably,  he  meant  this  bill.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post.  Howe 
said  In  a  recent  speech : 

Altering  political  boundaries  or  ooOBoUdat- 
lag   the    educational    facUltlea    ojr    a    large 
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city  would  Involve  major  organlzatloma 
changes— major  educaUonal  stirgery.  But  I 
believe  that  major  surgery  la  required  If  we 
are  to  Uberate  th«  chUdren  of  the  slums 


These  are  Howe's  words. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
take  Mr.  Howe  seriously.  He  means  all 
this  about  educational  surgery  to  liberate 
the  children  of  the  slums. 

Let  me  read  you  another  Howe  quote : 

Traditional  school  boundaries  often  serve 
education  badly  and  may  have  to  be  changed 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  surrendered  state 
prerogatives  to  ths  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity In  the  interests  of  improved  transporta- 
tion. If  we  can  make  such  concessions  for 
transporteUon,  I  suggest  we  can  make  them 
for  education.  We  could,  for  example  alter 
political  boundaries  to  bring  the  social  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  strengths  of  the 
suburtM  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  cltv 
schools. 

As  you  will  note,  the  Commissioner  la 
Just  crazy  about  the  metro  school  Idea 
You  can  be  sure  he  will  use  metro  plan- 
ning to  the  hilt. 

When  he  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  2  weeks  ago,  he  admitted  that 
his  office  was  studying  a  lot  of  plans  like 
rezoning,  educational  parks,  pupil  ex- 
change, busing,  and  so  forth. 

Then   he    admitted    that    the   metro 
planning  title  of  this  bill  would  give 
communities  a  real  Incentive — an  under- 
statement if  I  ever  heard  one — an  incen- 
tive plan  education  on  a  metrowlde  basis. 
This  June,  the  metro  Idea  was  praised 
by  a  White  House  conference  including 
the  headmen  of  all  the  black  power  orga- 
nizations.   Let  me  quote  the  Washington 
Post— that  great  source  of  Information— 
on  why  the  omnibus  housing  bill  Is  a  big 
piece  of  trickery. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  Post: 
Essentially,   the  Idea  Is  that   the  federal 
government    must    provide    the    lever    for 
Negroes  to  crack  the  suburbs. 

The  way  to  do  It?  Put  all  the  federal 
funds  for  housing,  school,  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams Into  one  bag.  To  get  the  money, 
local  officials  would  be  required  to  draw  up 
plans  on  a  metropolitanwlde  basis. 

Suburbs  would  be  asked  to  build  scattered 
low-Income  housing  and  work  out  area-wide 
plans  for  school  Integration. 

This  Is  a  quote  from  the  July  3  Wash- 
ington Post  article  on  the  White  House 
Conference  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights." 
This  conference  was  attended  by  the 
black  power  leaders  of  SNICK  and 
CORE,  including  Floyd  McKissack  and 
John  Lewis,  the  predecessor  of  Stokely 
Carmichael.  The  metro  idea  comes 
highly  recommended.  Black  power  is 
all  for  It. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  kill  the  metro 
title.  I  understand  that  a  secret  fan 
of  the  metro  plan  will  offer  an  antibus- 
Ing  amendment  to  try  and  imdermine 
my  amendment  to  strike.  This  anti- 
busing  amendment  will  be  a  joke.  I  of- 
fered an  antibusing  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, and  the  administration  said  It 
was  not  relevant.  I  have  come  to  agree. 
An  antibusing  amendment  is  pointless. 
It  does  not  do  anything.  Federal  dollars 
are  not  to  be  directly  used  for  educa- 
tional scheming.  Federal  funds  in 
other  programa  are  going  to  be  used  to 
bribe — or  eflfectlvely  coerce — local  com- 


munities to  set  up  busing  schemes  or  edu- 
cational parks,  via  the  metro  mech- 
anism. I  thought  an  amendment  might 
work  before  I  discovered  the  truth  about 
metro  and  about  the  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act."  Now  I  ki:iow 
that  no  amendment  can  clean  up  metro. 
The  social  planners  ambitions  for  it  are 
just  too  great. 

The  whole  metro  Idea  pivots  on  a 
metrogovemment  armed  with  plarming 
power  and  the  ability  to  block  Federal 
aid  from  going  to  any  community  that 
does  not  subscribe  to  Federal  metro- 
planning  standards.  How  can  you 
clean  up  something  like  that?  It  Is  Uke 
a  rotten  tree.  You  do  not  bother  prun- 
ing limbs.  You  chop  it  down.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  metro.  Chop 
it  down.  If  this  title  is  enacted,  you 
will  quickly  see  metrowide  school  and 
housing  plans  being  drawn  up.  which 
communities  will  have  to  accept  or  else 
lose  Federal  aid  in  a  lot  of  airports  and 
sewer  programs. 

This  we  do  not  need.  We  do  not  need 
metro.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
much  of  this  bill  we  do  need.  I  would 
like  to  close  by  briefly  noting  section  911 
of  this  bill.  Secretary  Weaver  and  his 
friends  call  it  the  "urban  environmen- 
tal studies"  section.  You  really  ought 
to  read  this  one.  It  lets  Dr.  Weaver 
send  teams  of  experts  Into  urban  areas 
at  fees  of  $100  per  day  per  person.  I 
imagine  the  type  consultants  the  Secre- 
tarj-  will  send  in  will  have  good  back- 
grounds in  politics.  Who  knows?  They 
may  be  doing  district  profiles  for  con- 
gressional candidates. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  add  this  boon- 
doggle to  the  list  of  programs  in  this 
bill  that  should  be  scrapped.  There  are 
many.  Title  I,  title  n,  title  TV— the 
$100-per-day  snoopers— all  of  this. 
Read  the  bill  carefully.  Then  you  will 
know  why  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  demonstration  cities  and 
metropolitan  development  legislation 
now  before  us. 

Not  even  a  nation  as  rich  as  the  United 
States  of  America  can  afford  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  blight  which  scars  our 
urban  centers. 

Not  even  a  nation  as  rich  as  we  can 
afford  the  burden  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  hopeless,  jobless,  untrained,  bit- 
ter citizens,  who  live  in  our  cities'  centers. 
Not  even  a  nation  that  has  produced 
entire  new  technologies,  almost  at  the 
snap  of  finger,  can  hope  to  stumble  Its 
way  into  providing  for  the  enormous 
urban  growth  which  will  come  to  pass  in 
the  next  30  years. 

History  judges  the  nations  of  the  past 
by  their  cities— and  indeed— It  does  ao 
today. 

By  such  a  yardstick,  our  cities  give  us 
a  sorry  measure. 

Our  cities  represent  an  tncomprehen- 
slvely  astronomical  investment — three 
centuries  of  money  and  dreams,  of  the 
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hopes  and  toil  of  millions  of  people  have 
■one  Into  their  building 

Yet — today — over  the  face  of  the  land — 
those  cities  are  blighted  at  their  cores. 
and  ringed  In  by  wUdweed  growths  of 
suburbs 

Our  cities  are  our  vital  aortas,  and  we 
must  realize  that  practically  every  single 
Urge  city  in  the  land  may  quite  literally 
burst  wide  open,  and  place  our  national 
health  In  Jeopardy 

The  cities  of  my  State  are  a  case  In 
point 

In  Newark  and  Trenton,  substandard 
housing  represent  8  percent  of  available 
units 

In  Jersey  City  almost  15  percent  of  our 
total  occupied  housing  Is  substandard 

These  cities  are  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  New  Jersey  Yet.  m  each  of  them,  we 
wrestle  with  the  problems  of  central 
blight  and  slums,  with  angry  and  dis- 
contented people  and  with  the  com.- 
poundlng  problems  of  an  uncoordinated 
suburban  growth 

To  Kolve  our  problems,  we  mu.st  have 
Federal  help  Neither  the  State  nur  the 
cities  concerned  can  pay  for  tackling  the 
total  problem,  in  all  of  Its  related 
aspects 

This  State  of  affairs  did  not  come  into 
being  overnight 

Our  urban  dislocations — and  the  dis- 
location of  the  people  who  live  In  these 
areas — have  grown  proifresslvely  worse 
for  the  pa.st  50  years 

We  have  not  kept  pace  with  urban 
needs  Oood  Intentions  and  piecemeal 
efforts  havp  b*^n  inadequate  Now  we 
are  being  called  upon  to  pay  the  piper 

We  must  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  rational  and 
rtiated  urban  growth,  that  will  meet  our 
present  and  future  urban  nef^ls 

Our  slums,  and  the  people  In  them 
must  be  helped  now  Our  area  planners 
need  help  In  coordinating  the  growth  of 
our  suburt)s  And — without  any  further 
delay— we  must  begin  to  build  the  urban 
facilities  which  will  be  needed  by  the  ad- 
ditional 100  million  people  who  will  live 
in  our  metropolitan  centers  within  the 
next  30  years 

Now.  let  me  comment  abc)ut  mon^y 

The  subcommittee  has  cut  this  demon- 
stration city  budget  to  a  bare  $900  mil- 
lion, and  has  recommended  that  the 
program  operate  for  a  2-year  period 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the  budget 
not  have  been  cut  at  all.  and  that  the 
program  should  have  been  granted  the 
8-year  life  propo.sed  In  the  original  bill 

Skimpy  as  the  budget  Is  to  the  total 
n«ed.  It  will  enable  a  reasonable  start  on 
th*  Job  at  hand 

It  does  provide  reaAanable  time  for 
those  cities  who  will  require  Its  a.ssLst- 
anoe  to  develop  their  plans  and  t^j  en- 
llBt  the  support^;  they  must  have  to  put 
their  pro«nrams  into  being 

I  consider  It  obvious  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  rely  on  our  one-problem 
one-aolution  approach  to  the  intricacies 
of  urban  growth  The  sad  conditions  of 
our  cities  today  Is  proof  that  this  meth- 
od la  appallingly  Inadequate 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  we 
have  been  given  an  urban  assistance  bill 
which  provides  for  programs  tJiat  will  en  - 
our  dttes  to  grasp  their  total  prol>- 


lem.  in  a  related  and  cogent  fashion  to 
assess  that  problem  in  all  of  Its  aspects, 
and.  lo  plan  and  program  for  Its  solu- 
tion, with  the  full  sweep  of  existing 
grant-in-aid  programs  upon  which  to 
draw 

This  bill  provides  for  the  coordinate 
and  compact  use  of  already  tested 
methods.  In  the  main.  It  will  use  moneys 
already  funded  It  provides  solid  pro- 
tection against  wast^^ful  overlaps  in  time, 
energy',  and  money 

This  Ls  crucial  legislation — a  vigorous, 
new  approach  to  problems  now  nation- 
wide—  too  \or\d  Ignored  by  us  and  by  our 
cities 

Neither  a  community  or  a  nation  can 
isolate  Itself  Wliat  is  good  or  bad  for 
individuals  or  groups  is  good  or  bad  for 
the  society  they  compose 

Passage  of  this  act  will  be  a  positive 
step  toward  the  prosperous,  democratic 
and  peaceful  great  society  we  all  desire 
To  deny  It,  would  be  a  backward  and  a 
dlsastruus  step  In  a  forward-moving  at'e 

It  seems  to  me  to  &«■  a  most  reasonable 
program  for  attacking  our  city  problems 
Therefore.  I  unre  its  speedy  passage 

Mr  PAT\L\N  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
sire to  yield  to  the  fine,  able,  and  dls- 
tingiilshed  gentleman  from  Peniisyl- 
vania.  the  gentleman  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
He  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  this  bill 
tlian  any  other  Member  of  the  House 

I  yield  to  the  Honorable  Bill  BARRrrr 
of  Pennsylvania  20  minutes 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  taXe  this  opportunity  u>  pay  my 
respects  to  the  minority  leader  here  of 
the  committee.  Congressman  Widnall. 
and  I  certainly  want  to  thank  my  very 
dear  ai.d  close  friend.  Bill  Cahill,  for 
the  comments  that  these  gentlemen 
made  here  this  afternoon. 

I  am  quite  an  admirer  of  the  gentle- 
man who  Just  preceded  me  I  do  want 
to  noake  an  open  confession  tjecause  I  am 
not  as  wealthy  as  either  one  of  these 
three  gentlemen,  but  there  Li  one  thing  I 
have  and  I  have  In  abundance,  and  that 
is  love  and  affection  for  each  of  them 
This,  of  course,  would  never  change,  re- 
k'ardless  of  any  debate  In  which  we  en- 
U'red 

So  I  want  tr>  say  my  love  and  aflectlon 
Ls  very  deep  for  the  previous  spieaker.  be- 
cause in  my  remarks  I  may  not  alto- 
gether agrt^e  with  what  the  gentleman 
htLA  said 

Mr  Chairman,  the  demonstration 
cities  prr>gram  Is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
and  critical  prop<jsals  ever  laid  before 
the  Congress  I  have  lived  and  breathed 
and  slept  with  this  great  bill  for  10  long 
and  arduous  months  The  Housing  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  devoted  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time  to  thLs  legisla- 
tion because  we  recogniae  that  It  offers  a 
ray  of  hope  for  the  critical  problems 
which  confront  urban  America 

This  Is  a  big  bill  with  many  important 
provisions  but  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
the  heart  of  the  bill. 

Title  I.  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram, recogn.tzes  what  all  of  us  on  this 
floor  know  We  know  tliat  exLstlrig  Fed- 
eral   eUd    prugrams.    however   successful 


they  may  have  been  in  solving  specific 
problems,  have  not  fully  come  to  grips 
with  the  grave  problems  of  our  cities 
This  bill  seeks  to  provide  the  answer. 
While  on  the  surface  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  proposal  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plex idea.  Its  concept  is  essentially  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  It  tells  the 
cities  of  our  land,  both  large  and  small, 
that  they  will  have  very  sut>stantlal  Fed- 
eral aid  In  helping  Uiem  to  rebuild  and 
rehabilitate  their  blighted  and  rundown 
areas  It  will  give  them  the  means,  not 
only  for  physical  rejuvenation,  but  al.su 
for  the  social  and  human  rehabilitation 
of  large  slum  neighborhoods 

Here  Is  how  it  would  work  Once  an 
area  to  be  rehabilitated  has  been  selected 
by  local  government — and  let  me  empha- 
size by  local  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— a  demonstration  cities  program 
would  use  the  whole  array  of  exlstlnt; 
F'ederal  programs,  such  as  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer,  mass  Irunsit.  vocational 
training,  and  war  on  poverty  programs 
And  then,  in  addition  to  those  aids,  the 
liepartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  be  authorized  to  make 
an  additional  grant  to  the  city  to  t)e  used 
for  any  worthwhile  program  in  connec- 
tion with  the  demonstration  project. 
ThLs  supplemental  grant  could  be  u.sed 
either  for  entirely  new  projects  which 
receive  no  other  Federal  assistance  or 
could  be  used  to  help  meet  the  city's 
.share  of  regular  Federal  projects.  In 
effect.  Mr  Chairman,  it  would  give  our 
cities  and  towns  the  financial  muscle  to 
do  everything  possible  to  rehabilitate 
these  areas  and  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment and  the  life  of  the  people  who  live 
there 

The  administration  originally  pro- 
posed a  5 -year  program  calling  for  $2  3 
billion  m  supplemental  demonstration 
cities  grant  funds.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  contemplates  a  2-year  program  and 
authorizes  $900  million.  And  that  is 
what  our  committee  adopted  in  the  bill 
before  us 

In  this  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  In  the 
next,  the  bill  would  authorize  $12  mil- 
lion to  get  our  cities  and  towns  to  begin 
the  necessary  planning.  The  first  actual 
grant  authorization  would  be  $400  mil- 
lion next  fiscal  year  and  $500  million  In 
fiscal  1969.  Thus,  the  Immediate  budget 
Impact  would  be  only  the  first  year's  $12 
million  planmng. 

Because  some  people  feared  that  the 
demonstration  cities  program  would 
drain  funds  away  from  the  existing 
urban  renewal  authorization,  our  bxW 
provkles  an  additional  $250  million  in 
urban  renewal  grant  funds  to  be  ii."^^ 
for  projects  included  In  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  thl.s  is  a  c om passim - 
ate  and  imaginative  new  program  I 
know  firsthand  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged people  In  our  cities  and  our 
colleajnies  know  of  the  despair  and  mlser>- 
which  they  must  undergo  In  their  da.Iy 
life  The  demonstration  cities  propo,sa] 
IS  the  branch  of  hope  which  we  can  offer 
to  them  It  Is  a  program  of  unlimited 
j.>otentlal  for  good  I  pray  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  recognize  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  send  this  great  leglsla- 
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tive  proposal  to  the  President  so  that  he 
can  put  it  to  work  toward  the  salvation 
af  our  cities  and  the  people  who  live  in 
them, 

A.S  a  supplement  to  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  the  bill  contains  in  title 
n  a  new  incentive  supplemental  grant 
program  to  help  our  cities  and  suburbs 
cope  with  the  growth  pains  which  are 
afflicting  our  rapidly  expanding  metro- 
politan areas.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  our 
colleagues  know  that  because  of  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  and  the  complexity 
of  local  problems,  that  the  growth  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  is  far  from  orderly. 
\nA  we  know  further  that  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  finding  extreme  difflculty 
in  supplying  the  facilities  needed  by 
rapidly  growing    communities. 

Put  simply,  title  II  would  give  supple- 
mental grants  up  to  20  percent  of  the  cost 
on  top  of  existing  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams for  water  and  sewer  systems,  air- 
ports, transportation,  open  space  pro- 
grams, and  the  like.  It  would  offer  these 
grants  to  encourage  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional metropolitan  planning  and  devel- 
opment so  that  all  local  jurisdictions 
would  benefit.  This  title  would  not  affect 
any  of  the  existing  programs;  it  would 
simply  add  the  20-percent  grant  Incentive 
on  top  of  them  if  the  metropolitan  area 
met  the  plarinlng  standards  In  the  title. 
Mr  Chairman,  for  reasons  I  find  hard 
to  understand,  there  are  those  who  op- 
pose this  essential  new  program.  But, 
Mr  Chairman,  they  do  not  oppose  it  on 
its  merits.  They  do  not  argue  that  this 
type  of  aid  is  not  desperately  needed 
by  our  metropolitan  areas.  They  at- 
tempt to  confuse  the  issue  by  Implying 
that  .somehow,  this  new  Federal  aid 
would  be  used  to  bludgeon  cities  into 
busing  schoolchildren  or  into  the  arbi- 
trary redrawing  of  school  districts. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  this  as  one  of 
the  reddest  herrings  ever  dragged  in  the 
path  of  a  legislative  proposal.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  program  that  has  any- 
thing remotely  to  do  with  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren.  There  Is  nothing  re- 
mouly  In  the  bill  that  requires  any  com- 
munity to  abandon  or  alter  the  school 
system  or  to  redraw  the  boundary  of  Its 
schoiil  districts.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  requires  any  community  to 
take  any  action  concerning  racial  bal- 
ance or  racial  Imbalance  in  Its  schools. 
Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  false  Issue 
raiied  with  the  single  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  program  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
not  to  be  deceived. 

There  are  other  very  important  and 
aesirable  provisions  in  the  bill  before  us. 
I  wLl  not  discuss  them  in  detail.  They 
ire  all  clearly  described  In  the  commit- 
tee report  and  will  be  developed  in  the 
ubsequent  debate.  You  wlU  become 
-noroughly  familiar  with  them  and  their 
merits. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  great  bill  and 
one  In  keeping  with  the  exciting  chal- 
lenges of  our  time.  Our  cities  and 
-owns  need  this  legislation  desperately. 
They  need  it  not  only  to  cope  with  their 
?re.sent  critical  situation,  but  also  to 
prepare  them  for  the  accelerated  urban 
i'-owth  which  lies  ahead.  It  will  pro- 
duce better  housing,  better  cities  and 
iuourbs,  and  more  basically— better  cit- 


izens and  a  better  America.    Let  us  send 
It  to  the  President  without  delay. 

Mr.  PATBiIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Rnrss] . 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
tries  to  come  to  grips  with  the  appalling 
problems  of  our  cities.  The  demonstra- 
tion cities  title  would  provide  the  incen- 
tive to  our  cities  to  rebuild  and  restore 
entire  neighborhoods  of  slum  and  blight. 
The  metropolitan  planning  title  would 
aid  States  and  localities  to  provide  met- 
ropolltanwlde  comprehensive  planning. 
The  new  towns  title  would  extend  FHA 
Insurance  to  land  developers  willing  to 
create  whole  new  communities. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  this  dynamic 
attack  on  the  problems  of  our  cities  could 
have  had  bipartisan  support.  But  as  the 
debate  so  far  shows,  the  Democrats  are 
for  the  bill,  the  Republicans  against.  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough,  however,  to 
believe  that  floor  debate  can  persuade, 
and  change  a  nay  vote  Into  a  yea  vote. 
So,  as  I  turn  to  the  minority  side,  I  try 
to  find  words  so  eloquent  that  they  will 
change  men's  minds.  I  think  I  have 
found  such  words. 

Listen  to  this  description  of  the  need 
for  the  i>endlng  bill : 

Tbe  cities  of  America  are  faced  with  a 
major  crista.  Crime  Is  Increasing.  The  slumfl 
and  blighted  areas  demand  Immediate  at- 
tention. Public  transportation  must  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  and,  all  too  often, 
the  educational  and  social  services  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  population  At 
the  same  time,  the  taxes  collected  bv  the 
cities  have  proved  Inadequate  as  urban  blight 
has  struck  at  the  property  tax  base.  And 
many  In  the  upper  and  middle-Income  groups 
who  formerly  provided  leadership  and  sta- 
bility have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  leaving 
behind  those  most  in  need  of  public  services 
and  least  able  to  afford  the  taxes  to  support 
thoee  services. 


Could  we  find  a  better  description  of 
the  basic  needs  of  our  cities? 

Now  let  us  locdc  at  the  specific  problem 
of  our  slums  at  which  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  Is  aimed: 

"Dm  hard  core  of  present-day  poverty  con- 
sists of  dty  people  who  dweU  outside  our 
affluent,  hl^-educatlon  society.  Compared 
to  them,  the  unemployed  coal  miners  In  the 
hoUowB  <A  Wert  Virginia  or  the  submarglnal 
farmers  of  i^npalachla  are  a  mopplng-up 
operation. 

And  now  some  eloquent  words  which 
point  the  need  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning: 

The  MetropoUtan  Issues  wUI  not  disap- 
pear, they  will  only  Intensify.  If  they  look 
Impossibly  oompUcated  today,  and  we  f&U 
to  do  someUUiig  atxnit  them,  they  will  look 
far  woTM  next  year.  We  cannot  turn  away 
from  them. 

If  a  poUUcal  party  wishes  to  stay  In  the 
game  of  poUtlcs,  it  murt  tackle  the  pubUc 
problems  affecting  the  mort  persons.  And 
those  problema.  today  and  tomorrow,  are 
centered  in  the  American  metropolis. 

And  finally,  here's  the  case  for  new 
towns,  succinctly  put : 

The  buildup  of  suburban  areas  continues 
unabated.  Tills  Is  wbere  the  majcnity  of 
American  vot«« — partloalarly  the  young 
onee— «q>ect  to  live.  Tims  It  is  a  Isetter 
answer  to  plan  and  (tovalop  whole  ooomiunl- 
tim—otm  towna— staapcd.  defined,  protected, 
and   eerved    by   syrtenia    ot   transportatton 


over  which  people  easily  flow  to  their  multi- 
ple destinations. 

Have  I  been  as  eloquent  as  I  hoped 
to  be  ?  Have  I  helped  to  sway  Republican 
votes?  I  would  have  been  proud  to  have 
written  these  words,  but  they  are  not 
mine.  The  first  quotation  is  from  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee.  Is- 
sued just  the  other  day.  And  the  rest 
of  the  quotations  are  from  the  Senate 
Republican  policy  committee,  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record  last  August 
29  by  no  less  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenxooper ) . 

So  I  say  to  the  minority,  would  not  you 
reconsider  your  opposition?  Would 
not  you  ponder  your  own  words?  Would 
not  you  cast  a  vote  for  this  bill  to  attack 
the  problems  of  our  cities?  Who  will 
be  the  first  convert?  Who  will  make  this 
decision,  and  declare  himself? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  the  source  of  those  quota- 
tions? I  was  listening  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  words  he  said,  but  I  could  not 
beUeve  what  he  said  as  to  the  authorship 
of  them. 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  are  beautiful 
words,  wonderful  words,  and  they  all 
came  from  the  Senate  and  House  Re- 
publican Committees.  In  fact,  when 
Senator  Hickenlooper  inserted  them  on 
Augtist  29  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord he  said: 

This  statement  Is  as  beneficial  I  believe, 
to  the  Democrats  as  It  Is  to  the  Republicans! 

May  I  say,  never  were  truer  words 
spoken.  So  I  say  to  the  minority,  will 
you  not  reconsider  your  opposition? 
Will  you  not  ponder  the  words  you  have 
heard  and  perhaps  cast  a  vote  for  this 
bUl?  If  there  is  a  convert  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  him  if  he  wants  to  make  his  decision 
and  declare  himself  right  now. 

Hearing  none,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York 

[Mr.  SCHETTER]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  whether,  in  view 
of  the  deep  interest  that  this  Congress 
has  taken  in  the  field  of  urban  environ- 
ment and  design  as  exemplified  In  the 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  mandating  excel- 
lence of  architecture  and  design  In  all 
federally  assisted  school  construction, 
and  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  pro- 
viding for  planning  studies  on  the  urban 
environment  and  the  urban  plan,  and 
the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act,  this  bill 
before  us  has  anything  to  say  about  the 
excellence  of  design  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  says,  I  am  glad  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a  great  deal  about  design.  The  demon- 
stration cities  title,  section  103(b)  (3),  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  encourage  dem- 
onstration projects  to  help  neighbor- 
hoods apply  a  high  standard  of  design. 
The  metropolitan  planning  section  luid 
new  towns  section  also  require  good  de- 
sign, and  section  911,  which  Is  the  urban 
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envtronmenCaJ  studies  research  section. 
also  stresses  design  concepts  S<3  you 
might  say  that  the  Idea  of  design  is  writ- 
ten throughout  the  t  nUre  bill 

Mr  SC'HEUKR  Do  these  sections  you 
have  ref*>rred  to,  or  other  lanRuaKe  in 
the  bill,  refer  only  to  new  proKrams  pros- 
pecUvely.  or  do  they  apply  to  the  cur- 
rent housing  programs  that  are  n.  w  Ui 
existence'  In  other  word-s.  Is  tiiere  any- 
thing that  Congress  can  do  to  stimulate 
better  design  and  hUher  q'oallty  In  our 
urban  environment  both  as  to  cuirent. 
and  new.  programs ' 

Mr  REUSS  I  thlnlc  the  provisions  I 
have  JiLst  read  apply  not  only  to  jros- 
pectlve  programs  but  to  the  existing  pro- 
grams, such  as  public  housing,  m(Xler- 
ate  Income  housing  and  urban  renewal. 
now  on  our  books,  and  the  purpo.se.  as  I 
have  said,  is  to  encourage  excellence  Ln 
architecture  and  design  across  the  board 
In  all  of  ')ur  housl:vg  programs 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman.  *111 
the  gentiemar'.  yU-ld  ' 

Mr  REHJSS  I  yle'.d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  B.^i^ETF  Is  the  gentleman  not 
pointing  out  a  special  design  In  the  dem- 
onstration city  fur  low  and  moderate  and 
higher-level  Irxome  hou.slng.  housing  In 
the  housiru  structure  In  order  to  take 
care  of  everyone  ' 

Mr  REUS8  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
agree  with  the  dlstUigulshed  gentl-man 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr  IUhret-tI  In 
fact.  aU  of  our  experience  over  the  years 
has  Indicated  that  buildings  and  projects 
which  conform  to  good  archltecturB  1  de- 
sign, are  tlie  easiest  and  most  economical 
to  maintain 

And.  Incidentally,  in  the  case  of 
housing  developments  and  schools. 
good  design  r>-.sults  In  a  markedly  lower 
rate  of  vandalLsm  I  would  say  good 
design  applies  throughout  ttie  entire 
Bpectrum  of  city  development 

Mr  3CHEUER  Mr  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  REUSS  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  SCHEUER  Is  It  the  Intent  of 
Congre.ss  that  all  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal programs,  both  those  currently  In 
effect  and  those  proepectlvely  to  come 
into  being,  will  stress  quality  and  ex- 
cellence m  architecture  and  design' 

Mr  REUSS  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Ls  exactly  right  I  believe 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been  mlsUken  in  Its  criticism  of  design 
where  particular  projects  were  built 
within  cost  limitations  esUblLshed  by 
Congress 

I  recall,  for  Instance,  a  CAse  out  In 
Marin  City.  Calif  where  one  housing 
project  won  several  national  design 
awards  but  was  criticized  by  the  QAO. 
also  projects  In  Tennessee  and  In  Hawaii, 
where  the  OAO  criticized  the  prsject.^. 
because  they  Included  screening  of  gar- 
bage cans  with  clnderblock  construction. 
even  though  all  of  these  projects  were 
well  within  applicable  Federal  cost  limi- 
tations 

Mr  Chairman,  this  seemed  to  me  to 
miss  the  entire  point,  especially  with 
reference  to  a  low -Income  project  where 
garbage  would  be  screened  through  a 
low-cost    camouflage    system,    which    It 


seems   to   me   is  better   economy   In   the 
long  run 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  general 
concept  which  is  written  Int^j  this  bill. 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  the 
question  of  good  design  and  amenities, 
would  It  be  the  Intent  of  this  Congress 
tluat  oCQcials  of  HUD  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  should  actually  en- 
courage local  housing  authorities  and 
private  developers  of  moderate  Income 
housing,  along  with  their  architects,  to 
use  all  possible  ingenuity,  resourceful- 
ness and  Inventiveness  to  achieve  excel- 
lence of  architecture  design,  and  ameni- 
ties, so  long  as  the  housing  is  constructed 
wlthm  the  appropriate  federally  eelab- 
llshed  cost  limitations? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  Is  certainly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  Insofar  as  I  can 
detemUne,  and  we  would  exix^ct  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  follow  out  the  general 
philosophy  expressed  therein 

Mr  SCHEUER.  In  other  words.  It 
would  be  the  congressional  Intent  that 
all  housing  built  with  Federal  assistance 
should  provide  not  only  good  shelter  for 
the  people  living  there,  but  also  a  positive 
environmental  Influence  upon  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  the  kind  of  In- 
fluence stemming  from  fine  archlttx:ture 
and  design,  exciting  In  form  and  color. 
that  wli;  fortify  and  support  the  Kx-al  tax 
values  6is  well  as  local  neighborhood  at- 
tractiveness and  stability  so  that  this 
would  represent  good  economics  as  well 
as  good  environmental  planning  and 
design? 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  for 
yielding 

Mr  ERASER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  FTiASER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  wtuit 
to  .say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  RiussI,  that  1  heard  liie  latter  part 
of  the  gentlemaii's  statement  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  It  I  believe  the 
gentleman  was  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  fact  that  sUiti- 
ments  that  have  been  made  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  I  feel  that  thLs 
represents  a  very  useful  contribution 
Mr  Chairman.  I  was  out  of  the  Chamber 
briefly  earlier,  and  I  did  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  react  to  many  of  the 
comments  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   (Mr    Pino) 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wlscorisln.  and  then  ask  a  question, 
that  I  tried  to  follow  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman's 
statement  on  the  fl<x)r.  and  I  have  kxjked 
at  the  various  sections  of  the  bill  to 
wiilch  till-  gentleman  has  referred,  and 
I  have  been  not  only  unable  to  find  any- 
thing In  there  to  sustain  the  claim  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
FiNOl.  that  there  was  some  kind  of  plan 
of  forced  integration  Involved  In  or  Im- 
plied in  this  legislation 

As  I  again  look  at  these  sections  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  Is  being  asked  is 


that  the  communities  make  an  effort  to 
Improve  educational  services  to  the  poor 
I  camuit  conceive  of  a  more  worthy  ob- 
jective. 1  wonder  If  the  gentleman  has 
any  opinion  as  to  how  the  racial  Issue 
comes  to  be  Injected  in  this  discussion  of 
the  bill  at  this  time,  when  a  reading  of 
the  bill,  even  while  following  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
did  not  seem  to  sustain  any  of  the  claims 
which  he  makes. 

Mr  REUSS  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
maji  I  read  the  bill  closely  and  par- 
ticipated In  its  formulation,  and  there 
Is  not  a  .syllable  or  a  half  syllable  in  the 
bill  which  gives  any  JustlflcAtlon  what- 
ever for  the  contention  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral Administrator  under  tlic  bill  ctiuid 
Impose  any  requirement  of  busing 
Where  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
received  that  Idea  I  cannot  Imagine 
Maybe  somebody  told  him  It  was  an 
omnibus  bill,  and  that  .stimehow  led  hur 
LnU)  this  busing  fixation. 

But  you  can  reed  the  bill  from  one  end 
to  the  other  and  there  is  not  a  suggestion 
emywhere  that  any  such  power  would  be 
given  to  the  Administrator. 

I  will  state  here  now.  without  any 
equivocation  whatever,  that  this  bill  does 
not  permit  the  Secretary  of  HVU  or  any 
other  Federal  ofllclttl  to  condition  his  aid 
under  the  bill  up<jn  whether  or  not  the 
mmnuinlty  Indulges  In  busing.  Equally 
If  wi'.hln  the  free  decision  of  a  local  com- 
rnun.ltv.  the  community  takes  sU-ps  to 
achieve  a  fair  and  fuller  integration  of  Its 
students,  this,  of  course.  In  no  way  dis- 
advantages the  city.  But  the  subject  of 
busing  and  other  methods  of  school  in- 
tegration Is  completely  absent  from  the 
bill 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS      1  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FRASE:R  As  I  understand  it. 
then,  the  Individual  local  community 
has  complete  freedom  In  attempting  to 
Improve  the  level  of  education  for  \U 
children.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  this  Is 
the  same  purpose  that  we  s<:)Ught  to  ob- 
tain In  other  legislation  which  Ihi.s  b.>dy 
has  passed 

I  wonder  If  the  gentlemaia  cares  t*: 
speculate  on  why  there  has  been  thi5 
effort  to  Inject  the  racial  Issue  into 
the  consideration  of  this  bill?  I  car. 
conceive  of  two  ren.sons.  one  Is  that  there 
is  belief  among  .s<jme  people  and  poli- 
ticians that  there  Is  a  so-called  backla^i". 
attitude  which  tlu-y  might  take  ad\an- 
Uge  of.  and  were  b>oklng  for  a  vehicle  \r. 
which  to  .sponsor  the  issue  Or  it  may  be 
that  they  thought  by  attaching  the 
racial  l^sue  to  this  bill  they  could  defeat 
the  bill,  because  that  was  their  primary 
objective,  rather  than  simply  attempts 
create  a  political  tssue.  perhaps? 

Mr  REUSS  I  am  prohibited  by  the 
rules  of  tills  House,  and  by  my  own  deli- 
cacy, from  Indulging  in  that  kind  of 
speculation 

Mr  FRASER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  am  glad  tliat  he  can  ^upport  mj 
Impression  of  tlie  bill  that  this  was  en- 
tirely a  phoney  Issue  that  has  been  in- 
jected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHETUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  urianlmous 
consent  request? 

Mr  REUSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Some  moments  ago 
our  colleague  from  New  York  made  ref- 
erence to  a  charge  against  the  redevel- 
opment director  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Justin  Herman.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Herman  professionally  over  a  period 
of  almost  15  years.  I  find  it  inconceiv- 
able that  he  could  have  been  involved  In 
the  kind  of  activity  which  was  depicted. 
He  Ls  a  wise,  prudent,  thoughtful,  and 
moderate  Individual.  I  find  the  charges 
totally  incredible  on  their  face  trans- 
parently unworthy  of  belief.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  at  this  point  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Herman  to  HUD  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
San  Francisco.  Calit., 

October  15,  1966. 
Dr.  RoBFRT  C.  Weaver. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developrnent .  Washington,  DC: 
Charges  by  Nicholas  Von  HofTman  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  28.  1966,  that  I 
am  dickering  with  bliick  power  to  see  who 
will  control  the  demonstration  cities  program 
are  absolutely  without  foundation.  Mr.  Von 
Hoffman's  attributing  the  constructive  work 
now  going  on  collaboratively  between  the 
residents  of  the  Hunters  Point  area  snd  this 
agency  as  negotiations  for  control  ire  so  ridi- 
culous ae  to  be  humorous  If  they  were  not 
dealing  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of  respon- 
sible cltlEens  of  Hunters  Point  who  want  to 
change  their  area  from  a  bitter  «luia  Into  a 
decent  comm unity  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  These  people  believe  in  the  renewal 
efforts  that  are  started  and  they  have  spoken 
out  for  the  larger  benefits  of  the  demouBtra- 
tlon  cities  program. 

They  are  not  negotiating  with  me  for  any 
so-called  control  nor  are  they  establishing 
any  conditions  In  their  collaborative  work  as 
to  the  control  of  the  demonstration  cltlee 
program  as  It  may  emerge  after  congressional 
action.  The  Hunters  Point  group  who  are 
working  with  us  and  also  suppcwtlng  dem- 
onstration cities  are  made  of  both  Negro  and 
white  leaders  If  there  are  any  quote  black 
power  unquote  advocates  In  this  group  they 
have  certainly  been  successful  In  biding  that 
fact.  Further.  I  am  certain  that  the  attitude 
of  the  group  Is  that  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  demonstration  cities  program  cannot  be 
realized  sooner  and  on  a  broader  basis  than 
la  likely  to  be  the  case. 

M.  JtJSTIN  Hjekman, 

Executii^e  Director. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
'rom  Tennessee. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
point  out.  when  we  are  talking  about  ed- 
ucation, and  the  points  that  the  gentle- 
man raised  here,  that  Secretary  Weaver 
testified  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
planned  program,  that  the  plan  of  action 
included  education.  And  when  Com- 
missioner Howe  was  before  the  commit- 
tee he  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.NDERsoN  Would  you  concede,  Mr. 
Howe,  that  the  language  of  this  metro  plan- 
^Ung  title — and  I  assume  that  you  are  famll- 
l4r  with  It — would  you  concede  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  title  and  the  goals  that  have 
*>*en  outlined  by  Secretory  Weaver  with  re- 
•pect  to  this  bill  are  very  similar  to  some 


ramarks  that  ar«  published  as  having  been 
made  by  you  In  a  speech  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity? I  think  that  was  on  the  3d  of  May 
of  this  year? 

Let  me  quote  Just  a  couple  of  sentences 
from  that  speech.  In  that  speech — at  least 
as  I  have  it  recorded — you  said  that — 

"The  busing  of  pupils  to  create  racial  bal- 
ance  is  highly  controversial,   but   must   be 
conceded  to  be  helpful  in  some  situations." 
And  then  to  quote  a  little  further  from 
the  speech  you  said  that — 

"The  pending  programs  for  the  future 
should  be  planned  so  that  new  schools  break 
up  rather  than  continue  segregation.  The 
Office  of  Education  will  provide  Federal  plan- 
ning funds  for  such  eflforts  right  now  and 
If  I  have  my  say  about  it  we  will  provide 
construction  funds  before  long — " 

And  then  I  call  your  particular  attention 
to  this  sentence: 

"Moreover,  with  the  creation  of  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, there  Is  a  new  Federal  tool  to  help 
education  in  the  attack  on  de  facto  segre- 
gation." 

Those  were  quotes  from  the  speech  which 
you  made  at  Columbia.  Wouldn't  you  agree 
that  the  section  of  this  bill  that  I  have  Just 
referred  to  and  your  thoughts  as  I  have  re.id 
them  here  are  pretty  much  in  harmony? 
Mr.  Howe.  I  certainly  would  agree. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  answer  that  one. 
because  this  needs  to  be  nailed  down 
now  once  and  for  all. 

Of  com-se.  the  bill  before  us  contains 
the  word  "education."  Of  course,  in  the 
planning  of  any  city  demonstration  proj- 
ect, we  would  want  and  we  would  expect 
the  local  people  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  there  are  kids  in  these  slum 
areas,  and  that  the  kids  ought  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  they  plan  good  schools 
for  them.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  busing  or  integration  or  anything 
of  the  sort. 

All  that  Mr.  Weaver  is  saying  is  that 
educational  planning  is  a  part  of  total 
planning.  Now  who  can  object  to  that? 
As  for  Mr.  Howe,  he  was  not  a  witness 
before  our  committee,  and  I  have  been 
hearing  hearsay  on  hearsay  on  hearsay 
about  what  Mr.  Howe  said.  But  what  he 
said  relates  not  to  this  bill,  but  to  some 
gleam  in  somebody's  eye  about  some  bill 
that  someday  might  come  before  this 
House.  When  it  does,  then  we  can  de- 
bate, with  relevance  to  the  matter  then 
under  discussion,  this  issue  of  busing. 
But  it  has  no  part  in  the  debate  today. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  point  out  that 
he  was  specifically  asked  about  this 
metro  title  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  we  had  in  existence  a  law  to  compel 
busing.  If  we  had  in  existence  a  law 
compelling  busing,  then  I  suppose  that 
could  be  part  of  the  demonstration  city 
program.  But  the  short  answer  is:  We 
do  not  have  a  law  compelling  busing. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEiaHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEUGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
problem  facing  the  American  people  to- 
day has  greater  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance than  the  question  of  what  can  be 


done  to  save  our  great  cities  from  de- 
terioration and  decay. 

Our  problem  is  not  only  to  level  eye- 
sore slums  with  bulldozers,  but  to  provide 
decent  and  pleasant  surroundings  in 
which  our  people  can  live,  work,  and 
raise  their  families. 

People  are  the  heart  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program. 

Any  fair-minded  oteerver  must  ad- 
mit, a  lot  of  people  have  been  and  are 
being  pushed  around  by  the  urban  re- 
newal policies  being  pursued  In  many 
cities,  including  my  home  city  of  Cleve- 
lEind. 

Thomas  Edison,  the  great  inventor 
who  was  bom  at  Milan,  Ohio,  not  very 
far  from  Cleveland,  had  a  favorite  ex- 
pression. "There's  a  better  way,"  he 
would  say.    "Find  it." 

There  are  better  ways  to  revitalize  our 
great  cities  and  cut  away  the  cancerous 
decay  which  is  now  rotting  many  major 
areas. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  administration  and  the  mayors  and 
city  coimcils  of  the  affected  communities 
to  seek  and  find  those  better  ways. 

In  such  a  quest,  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  a  personal  study  of  the  urban  re- 
newal problem  in  Cleveland. 

This  study  is  being  made  at  my  own 
expense,  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Some  of  the  results  thus  far  have 
astounded  me.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
they  will  amaze  the  Members  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Cleveland 
and  the  Nation. 

I  had  hoped  to  present  my  report  to 
this  House  before  the  final  vote  on  the 
demonstration  cities  bill. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  possible.  My 
report  will  not  be  ready  for  presentation 
for  at  least  2  or  3  more  weeks. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  action 
on  the  demonstration  cities  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
do  not  consider  this  bill  the  final  answer 
to  the  huge  problem  of  saving  America's 
cities. 

I  believe  that  my  report,  when  pre- 
sented, will  Identify  certain  new  direc- 
tions in  which  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
gr£im  should  be  turned — directions  which 
will  bring  more  concern  about  the  welfare 
and  fair  treatment  of  human  beings  than 
about  buildings. 

After  this  report  is  completed  and 
made  public,  I  believe  that  It  will  become 
the  basis  for  new  legislation  that  will 
brinp  new  hope  and  a  brighter  future  for 
our  cities  and  for  the  million  of  people 
who  live  in  them. 

I  will  vote  "yes"  on  this  demonstration 
cities  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  President  Johnson's  domestic 
program. 

It  is  a  measure  that  will  accomplish 
much  good. 

However,  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  stat- 
ing that  this  bill  is  not  the  final  and 
complete  suxswer  to  the  problem.  To 
paraphrase  Thomas  Edison:  There  is  a 
better  way,  and  we  must  keep  searching 
until  we  find  It. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  ASHLBY]. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  of 
course  rise  m  suptwrt  of  this  very  Im- 
portant lefiTlalatlon  that  la  under  ::on- 
sideration  tod^y. 

Happily.  Mr  Chairman,  there  appears 
to  be  no  great  amount  of  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  organizations  which  favor  the 
demonstration  cities  program,  organiza- 
tions that  are  concerned  exclusively  with 
the  problems  of  our  American  cities.  In- 
chide  the  following 

The  U3  Conference  ot  Mayor*,  the  Na- 
UonaJ  Urban  League.  Natloaal  League  of 
Clttea.  National  Houalng  Conference  Na- 
tional Oovernora'  CouncU.  National  .Vsso- 
ctlaUon  of  Social  Worker*.  National  Aaaocla- 
tton  of  Housing  and  Bedevelopment  OlUcUla 

National  .Vsaoclatlon  of  Home  BulMe.'-s, 
National  AMOc!atl>n  of  County  Ofllclala 
American  Public  Health  Aaaoclatlon.  .\mer- 
Ican  Institute  <f  Planners.  -American  Insti- 
tute or  Archltecta 

I  might  say,  Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a 
capeuJized  list  of  the  scores  of  orgauiiza- 
tlons  throughout  the  country  that  have 
Indicated  their  favor  and  approval  of  the 
demonstration  city  program 

I  was  Interested  In  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr 
Rcussl  and  the  excellent  quotatlun  that 
he  cited  from  the  Republican  Poacy 
Committee  statement  on  Demonstr  itlon 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966,  which  was  Issued  on  Septem- 
ber 28. 

The  first  sentences  of  that  statement 
certainly  would  indicate,  not  only  pxog- 
nltion  of  the  need  but  approval  n'  the 
kind  of  proirram  that  we  have  before  us 
at  this  time 

The  first  sentence  of  that  statement 
reads  as  follows 

The  cltlea  of  .America  Are  'ice<l  with  a 
major  rrlsla.  crime  la  lncrea«lng  slumii  and 
blighted  areaa  demand  Immediate  attention 

Let  us  stop  there  for  a  moment  H'hat 
Is  meant  by  Immediate  attention"?  I 
submit  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  HoiLsln«  and 
the  Commute*-  un  Baniting  and  Currency 
have  made  tt  clear  by  the  legislation 
before*  us  what  they  believe  to  be  'Im- 
medlat*-  att»-nUon "  The  Republicaits. 
imfortunat*My    m«in  something  else. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Republican  policy  statement  we  find 
them  .saying  thi."; 

Every  aoneaaentlaJ  spending  re<iuaat  muat 
iM  reduced  or  deleted  In  lt«  entirety  The 
autbonaatlona  requested   for  thla  f)rr>«?ram — 

Meaning  the  demonstration  city  pro- 
gram 

with  the  exception  of  the  planning  funda, 
tlkould   b«  deferr«d 

Is  this  kind  o<f  .statement,  this  InsLst- 
ence  upon  deferring,  to  be  equated  with 
the  statement  In  the  opening  paragraph 
the  glittering  statemefit.  the  glittering 
demand  for  "•immediate  attention  "' 

I  thtnJc  we  must  recognize  that  they 
are.  from  one  side  of  their  mouths,  say- 
ing to  the  American  people,  "We  recog- 
nise your  rwed  We  know  that  it  require* 
Immediate  attention  " 

But  then  later,  aa  usual,  as  always 
they  are  saytng,  "No.  we  really  can't  do 
it  now  We've  got  to  watt.  You've  got 
to  wait  " 


Mr  Chairman  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  go  uito  the  content 
)f  the  bill  t)efore  us.  Inquiries  have  been 
raised  as  to  what  exactly  constitutes  a 
detnoMstratlon  cities  program  What 
are  the  requirements' 

If  we  look  carefully  at  the  report,  we 
.nnd  that  a  demonstration  cities  program 
must  meet  five  basic  requirements: 

First,  the  physical  and  social  problems 
In  the  area  of  tlie  city  covered  by  th<» 
program  have  to  be  such  that  a  com- 
prehensive demonstration  cities  program 
is  necessary  to  improve  the  physical  en- 
vironment. Increase  the  ."^pply  of  ade- 
quate housing,  about  which  there  has 
been  much  comment,  adequate  housing 
for  low-  and  m(.>derate-lncome  people, 
and  provide  ("ducational  and  s<x:ial  serv- 
ices vital  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare 

Is  that  an  unreasonable  requirement. 
Mr    Chairman'     I  think  not. 

Second,  the  demonstration  program 
must  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  social  and 
physical  problems  and  to  remove  or  ar- 
rest blight  and  decay  in  entire  sections 
or  neighborhoods;  to  contribute  to  the 
sotmd  development  of  the  entire  city,  lo 
make  marked  progress  In  reducing  .social 
and  educational  disadvantages.  111  health, 
underemployment,  and  enforced  Idleness: 
and  to  proMde  educational,  health,  Hnd 
social  services  necessary  to  .serve  the  p<x)r 
and  disadvantaged  in  the  area,  wide- 
spread citizen  partlclpatlun  In  the  pro- 
.,'ram,  maximum  cmplo>Tnent  opportuni- 
ties for  residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  and  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties for  work  and  training 

Mr  Chairman,  the  third  requirement 
Is  timt  the  program.  Including  rebuilding 
or  restoration,  must  contribute  to  a  well- 
balanced  city  with  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  supply  of  standard  housing  of  low 
and  moderate  cost,  maximum  opportuni- 
ties In  the  choice  nf  housing  accommoda- 
tloris  for  all  cltlzer^s  of  all  Income  levels. 
adequate  public  facilities — Including 
those  needed  for  education,  health  and 
social  services,  recreation,  and  transjwr- 
tatlon  --commercial  facilities  adequate  to 
serve  the  residential  areas,  and  ease  of 
access  between  the  residential  areas  and 
centers  of  employment 

The  fourth  requirement  Is  that  a  city's 
program  must  be  more  than  a  statement 
of  goals  It  must  be  a  definite  plan  of 
action.  Projects  and  activities  to  be 
undertaken  must  be  scheduled  and  ready 
for  Initiation  within  a  reasonably  short 
t>erlod  (if  time 

In  addition,  the  criteria  require  that 
the  local  governing  body  and  this  is 
Important-be  a  part  of  the  prograin  It 
.'las  been  said.  Mr  Chairman,  that  this 
Is  a  federally  imposed  program  Noth- 
ing could  be  furt.her  from  the  truth  It 
Is  a  local  undertaking  locally  planned 
and  locally  Implemented  Naturally 
mere  m  ist  be  adequate  local  resources 
available  for  completion  of  the  program 
and  the  local  agencies  whose  coopera- 
tion IS  necessary  for  the  .success  of  the 
Integrated.  c<x)peratlve  program  must 
have  Indicated  their  Intent  to  furnlah 
such  cooperation 

There  muat.  aLso  naturally  enough,  be 
administrative  machinery  available,  and 
there  must  be  a  showing  of  this  in  the 


plans  submitted  by   the  local  plarming 
group  in  Its  application  for  funds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  essentially 
are  the  requirements  of  the  program  so 
far  as  the  local  community  Is  concerned 
ThLs  IS  the  content  of  the  program. 

We  hear  opposition  Apparently  It  is 
directed  to  the  cost  of  this  program.  We 
all  understand,  certainly,  that  our  econ- 
omy Is  under  pressure  at  this  time.  If 
It  were  not  under  pressure  we  would  not. 
by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  have 
delayed  the  program  1  year,  which  is  m 
effect  what  we  have  done 

What  we  have  said  is  that  In  the  first 
year  there  will  be  no  funds  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  other  than 
$12  million  In  planning  grants  It  is  not 
until  fiscal  year  1968  that  there  will  be 
any  funds  available  for  actually  carr\- 
Ing  out  the  program 

Of  the  $400  million  that  Is  to  be  appro- 
priated In  the  fi.scal  year  1968  we  can 
be  certain  that  only  a  small  percent  ac- 
tually will  affect  our  economy 

Mr  PHASER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  FRASER  I  listened  with  Intercut 
to  the  gentleman's  description  of  the 
funding  arrangements  imder  this  bill 
I  had  had  the  Impression,  from  reading 
the  bill,  that  perhaps  that  was  son.e 
value  in  iK)t  putting  In  a  large  fund  for  a 
year,  so  that  plans  could  go  forward,  th.i: 
there  was  some  value  in  allowing  time  for 
planning  before  money  would  become 
available  to  fund  the  operative  program 
which  might  follow  as  result  of  the  plan- 
ning 

As  I  gather  from  what  the  gentleman 
says,  in  any  event,  because  of  otlier 
problems  we  face,  such  as  the  Vietnam 
war  and  so  on.  by  voting  for  this  bill 
at  least  we  will  not  be  adding  substan- 
tially to  the  level  of  appropriations  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr    ASHLEY      Yes. 

There  were  two  reasons.  The  first  Is 
that  most  cities,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out.  will  require  a 
lieriod  of  time  to  put  together  a  prospt^- 
tus  which.  If  favorably  approved  by  the 
Department,  would  result  in  a  planning 
grant. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  So  the  committee  fiU 
that  the  first  year  wi>uld  not  be  wa-su-d 
if  the  time  were  spent  by  c^^immunltles  in 
formulating  their  plans 

At  the  same  time  however.  It  was  made 
clear  to  us  that  there  are  cities,  such  as 
Detroit  and  Phialdelphia  and  a  number 
of  other  cities,  which  so  manage  their 
urban  affairs  and  their  plans  and  pro- 
graming that  they  are  all  but  prepared 
,it  this  very  m>)menl  to  go  forward. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  our  economic 
clrctimstances  at  Uie  present  time  and  in 
order  to  establish  uniformity,  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  1  year  plamilng  through 
the  fiscal  year  1967 

Mr  FRASER.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  .should  like  at  this  point  for  this  Com- 
mii'^e  to  know  that  I  represent  a  rural 
ariM,  one  of  the  oldest  areas  in  the  United 
SUt*i.  the  Hudson  Valley,  which  was 
settled  in  the  1600's.  Our  cities  are  de- 
caying. Even  though  it  Ls  a  rural  area, 
we  understand  the  need  for  demonstra- 
tion cities. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  from  the 
mayor  of  that  city.     He  says : 

OCTOBKB  7.    1966. 
DtKK  Congressman  Rbsnick:  I  understand 

thai  the  Demonstration  City  legislation  will 
soon  be  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
fjr  action. 

Poughkeepsie  Is  an  old  city,  as  you  know, 
iDd  our  Urban  Renewal  Department  is  work- 
ing diligently  to  overcome  our  many  prob- 
:ems.  The  Urban  Renewal  program  offers 
the  hope  of  Uie  future  for  cltlea  such  as 
Poughkeepsie. 

You.  of  course,  know  that  I  was  elected  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  that  our  party  has 
i  majority  In  the  Common  Council.  Wo 
have,  however,  with  the  fine  cooperation  of 
the  minority  members,  and,  wltii  vour  Inval- 
uable interest  and  assistance,  developed  a 
.oordinated,  bi-partisan  program  to  accom- 
plish what  l.s  best  for  our  City. 

Poughkeep.sle  Is  anxious  to  be  considered 
;jr  the  high  honor  of  becoming  a  Demonstra- 
uon  City.  With  the  assistance  of  this  pro- 
►Tam.  and  our  own  determination  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  win  transform  our  city  Into  the 
r.brant  community  it  must  become  to  mMt 
the  demand  of  the  future. 

I  know  that  you  will  support  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  that  you  will  use  this  let- 
ter to  gain  additional  support 

With  klndeet  personal   regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Richard  W.  MrrcHKu.. 

Mayor. 
I  should  Just  like  to  point  out  that  this 
demonstration  cities  program  U  wanted 
by  ail  types  of  cities,  under  Republican 
administrations  aa  weU  as  Democratic 
aammi.strations. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■.entleman  yield' 

Mr       ASHLEY.      I      yield      to      the 

gentleman. 

Mr  BROCK  Would  the  genUeman 
r.ve  me  a  fair  estimate  of  the  odds 
a?aln.^t  getting  Poughkeepsie  into  the 
demonstration  cities  program? 

Mr  ASHLEY.  No.  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  answer  the  gentle- 
aians  question. 

Mr  BROCK.  Would  the  gentleman 
admit  that  they  would  be  substantial' 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  will  tell  you  In  aU 
--yth— and  this  is  what  I  was  going  to 
?et  to.  I  will  say  to  my  friend— I  would 
■r.d  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  De- 
^r^tm  '?  reviewing  the  plans  would. 
^or  political  considerations,  pass  over  a 
P.an  which  was  truly  exceUent.  I  would 
l^ve  to  say  that  to  the  gentleman.  If 
..Tere  were  two  of  equal  excellence,  then 
•^am  not  at  all  certain  what  other  factors 
■J?nt  enter  Into  the  decision 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Now  I  would  like  to 
h^nclude.  if  I  might,  Mr.  ChalrW^ 

i^L^TF^-    ^^  Chairman,  wUI  the 
senueman  yield? 


Mr.  ASHLEY.     Yes.     I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Ckwunlttee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  fact  that  Poughkeepsie  Is  a  city  of 
35.000  people.  Knowing  how  the  hous- 
ing authorities  both  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Federal  Government  are 
operated  as  well  as  those  of  the  various 
localities,  I  am  sure  Poughkeepsie  could 
qualify  under  this  bill  if  it  Is  enacted 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1   additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
clude I  would  like  to  stress  a  final  point. 
and  that  is  with  respect  to  local  initia- 
tive. Local  initiative  is  written  through- 
out this  entire  measure.  There  is  no  per- 
suasion and  there  is  no  force  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  the  demonstration  cities  program. 
Cities  must  be  interested  in  participat- 
ing. There  must  be  local  approval  for 
the  planning  funds,  there  must  be  local 
Implementation,  there  must  be  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  body  at  each 
step  before  the  dty  can  go  ahead.  No- 
body is  forcing  anybody  to  do  anything. 
The  program  is  no  more  than  an  effort 
for  the  first  time  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall], 
has  been  expressing  such  hope  for  in 
years  past;  namely,  to  realize  the  full 
hope  of  our  urban  renewal  program. 
That  lKH)e  has  not  been  realized  and  the 
reason  why  it  has  not  Is  that  there  has 
been  too  great  an  emphasis  on  physical 
rehabilitation  and  too  little  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  combining  physical 
rehabilitation  with  social  rehabilitation. 
That  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  accomp- 
lish. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farnum] 

Mr.  PARNDM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  give  Utle  n  of  this  bill  my 
unqualified  support.  And  I  want  to 
tell  my  distinguished  colleagues  why. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  crucial  juncture 
In  the  efforts  that  the  towns,  cities,  and 
States  of  this  Nation  have  been  making 
to  imderstand  and  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  accelerating  urban  growth.  For 
a  dozen  years,  since  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  provided  the  first  Federal  assistance 
for  planning  actlvlUes.  we  have  seen  the 
steady  expansion  and  refinement  of  plan- 
ning programs  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  these  planning  acUvlties  have 
been  undertaken  In  response  to  Federal 
planning  requirements.  These  require- 
ments are  Intended  to  bring  about  more 
effective  coordination  among  public 
woita  construction  programs,  such  as 
the  Federal-aid  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram, which  involve  major  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds.  Still  other  planning 
actlTltiefl  have  been  imdertaken  by  vol- 
untary aaaociatlmis  and  confederations 
of  elected  officials  of  local  governments 
who  have  recognized  their  metropolitan 
areas  as  the  primary  frame  of  reference 
for  studying  mkI  dealing  with  an  In- 
creasing number  of  their  common  prob- 
lems. 
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thTf^i^  °^^}  recognize  this  evidence 
that  citizens  of  our  major  cities  are  be- 
f^^^  ^  understand  more  and  more 
that  the  metropolitan  area  is  becoming 
the  working  unit  for  the  planning  and 
construction  of  many  of  their  needed 
systems  Of  facilities.  They  now  know 
that  metropoUtan  area  coordination  of 
some  facilities  can  be  more  econoSc^l 
to  governments  already  pressed  to  meet 
?on  t^^f^  °\  intensifying  urbaniza- 
tion, and  they  know  that  collaboraUon 
Stilif  .  Planning  can  serve  their  mutual 
interests  and  need  not  result  in  sacrifice 
of  local  authority  and  initiative 
We  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 

fStles^^'hf  1'°"^  "'^'°'  recreational 
lacilitles  to  highways  and  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  can  serve  to  unite  Se 
creative  skills  and  energies  of  local  gov! 

dSSoSmen"."'"^'^™"^^^^"™-'^ 

suS  ^^•^°'^^'-^^-  most  of  the  actual  re- 
sult^ of  our  metropolitan  planning  ac- 

thTna'tur^of'"""  "^  ^'^P'"^^  and  le^'e 
the  nature  of  our  metropolitan  develoo- 

S^aSf  Sfh  r  ^'^^  ^^^«  expresfthe 
nopes  and  ambitions — the  asnirationc 

The'^'hai"'^  ^"  '^^  metropoS'a^ 
^h.  L  T^  ^^^""^  ^  P^^"  coherently  for 
the  development  of  more  than  one  sys- 
tem of  facilities  at  a  time. 

It  is  time  now  to  move  in  a  broad  front 
to  apply  the  technical  findings  that  ha?e 

n?Z'^'^  ''^'"  '^^^^  fundamentaJ  p^an! 
mng   efforts.     This   is   really   the  most 

SSSc  L^'if '  °'  ''''  P^°^^^  of%rSilaTr5 
public  policy  into  coordinated  public  and 

private  development  activitfes      sS 

S'o7lJi,"  "^  "^'^^  to'encS^ag"^ 
umts  of  ocal  government  to  take  this 
additional  step  and  realize  the  Stent?^ 

anavsis'Sf  ^,  °'  ^^^  -etr'SSCt'ln 
bSln  Planning  work  they  have 

Title  U  of  the  bill  before  us  provides 

Tr^t^Tarl'T  "^i?"«^  supplemental 
Pl^n£  ^^"-'^^^"i^^ated  metropolitan 
Planning     and     programing,     it     is     a 

Sh^'^J^"/  '""^^  ^"  essential  addition 
to  the  Federal  pattern  of  response  to  the 

irnu^l^'°T^  '°'-  ^°^"«^rthe  forces 
nrh,n*i  ^"""^  P"^^^^  development  in  our 
ur^b^anizing    areas    in   more   meaningful 

President  Johnson  put  it  very  well  in 
his  message  transmitting  this  legislation 
to  the  Congress.  He  said  that  these 
carefu  y  developed  plans  were  allS^ 
Often  neglected  documents."  -ntle  n 
will  remove  this  aura  of  neglect  from 
development  plans,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  positive  step  toward  a  material  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  our  environ- 

XII  cii^. 

This  country  needs  tiUe  U.  We  must 
give  it  our  resounding  approval 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  MOORHIAD]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  m  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
parUcularly  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  concluding  remarks  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashliy],  who 
talked  about  urban  renewal  being  ex- 
panded In  this  legislation  to  Include 
people. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  an  ancient  Oreelc  his- 
torian. ThucycLdes.  once  said  that — 

rt  la  men  who  ni*ke  »  cUy  not  •»»;.«  or 
■Hips. 

And.  Mr  Chairman.  William  ahake- 
speikre  said 

What  l»  ai«  cuy.  bul  tne  people? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  slgmflcant  thing 
about  Lhi-s  demaiistratlon  city  title  1^  that 
It  rectHinIz*;'..  '^hi-s  ancient  concept 

Mr  Chairman,  what  are  the  problems 
of  the  city  but  the  problems  of  the  people. 
and  who  is  to  solve  the  problem.-  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  themselves  do  not 

solve  them? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  coru;iderlng  today  Is  designed  to 
help  the  people  of  our  cities,  cities  of  all 
sizes,  to  solve  their  problems  themselves. 

Mr  Chairman,  urban  renewal  has  been 
for  too  long  exclusively  a  bricks  and 
mortar  program  Today  we  pre  talking 
about  more  than  physical  renewal.  We 
are  lalklng  abinit  the  renewal  of  the 
people  who  live  In  these  neighborhoods. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  turn  to  section 
101  which  appears  on  page  35  of  the  bill, 
we  see  the  nine  purtx^^ises  as  to  the  legis- 
lation conUined  in  the  bill  rhe  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  bill  Is  placed  upon 
people  focus 

The  tlrst  one  Is  to  rebuild  and  reviui- 
ize  iarKe  slum  and  blighted  areas,  and 
that  IS  a  iar^e  pn>«ram 

But.  -.he  .second  one  Is  to  expand  hous- 
ing  job  and  Income  jpporturUtie.' 

The  third  one  Is  to  reduce  dependence 
on  welfare  payments 

The  fourth  one  us  to  Improve  educa- 
tional  facliules   and   prot^rams 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
when  we  improve  the  e<!ucatlonal  fa- 
culties in  one  of  these  slum  areas,  we  re- 
duce the  pressure  for  busti,K  So  that 
I  say  to  thf  Members  of  the  Commute-- 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat»-  of  the 
Union.  Mr  Chairman,  that  this  bill  will 
not  promote  busing,  but  wll!  actually  do 
the  opposite 

Mr  Chairman,  the  fifth  purpose  of  the 
bin  Is  to  combat  disease  and  i!!  health 

The  sixth  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crune  and  de- 
linquency 

The  .seventh  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
enhance  recreational  and  cultural  op- 
portunities 

The  eighth  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
estabUah  better  access  between  homes 
and  Jobs 

The  mnth  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  a 
vlUl  one  which  really  sums  all  of  it  up. 
Is  to  improve  living  conditions  for  the 
people  who  live  in  such  areas,  who  hve 
in  slum  areas 

Obviously.  Mr  Chairman,  the  amount 
of  money  authorized  under  this  legis- 
lation is  not  sufficient  tf)  cope  with  the 
Immensity  of  the  problems  which  face 
our  cities 

Mr  Chairman,  we  heard  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  from  at  least  two  big 
city  mayors  who  said  their  own  cities 
alone  could  use  far  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  this  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  the  key  word  con- 
tained In  this  legislation  is  "Demon- 
stration" 


Mr  Chairman,  rather  than  sit  buck 
and  lAait  fur  ■^i^r  urban  problems  U)  over- 
whelm us.  we  would  use  thLs  approach  to 
see  if  the  problems  can  be  solved  by 
this  method  We  would  hope  to  "demon- 
strate" that  we  can 

Mr  Chairman,  the  challenge  of  urban 
problems  cannot  be  avoided.  It  Is  too 
late  to  look  the  other  way.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  creative  partnership  of  all  our 
people  as  represented  at  all  levels  of  our 
government 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  task  carmot  be  laid 
aside  for  a  whUe.  while  other  reforms 
and  other  wars  are  won. 

It  must  be  ta^'kled  now. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  own  city,  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  "city  reborn,"  because 
Its  leaders  approached  some  of  its  prob- 
lems with  the  Imagination  and  resource- 
fulness contemplated  In  this  legislation. 
No  longer  do  disastrous  floods  pour  Into 
the  heart  of  the  city  No  longer  does 
smog  hang  over  Pittsburgh.  And.  we 
have  rebuilt  entire  sections  of  our  down- 
town city.  But.  as  we  In  Pittsburgh 
know,  the  problem  of  urban  decay  In 
our  cities — large,  medium,  axid  small— 
Ls  so  great  today  that  It  cannot  be  solved 
by  our  cities  alone 

They  need  help,  and  each  city's  prob- 
lems add  up  to  one  great  national  prob- 
lem, which  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a 
national  scale  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  partnership  with  State  and  local 
communities 

As  Thucydldes  wrote,  "It  is  men  who 
make  a  city."  It  Is  also  men  who  can  re- 
make a  city  and  permit  it  to  soar  to  the 
k(reatness  of  which  our  society  Is  capable 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the   gentleman   from    Rhode    Island 
Mr   St  Germain  : 

.Mr  ST  GER.MAIN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rLse  In  support  of  the  legislation 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  we 
yield  to  the  minority  side 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mrs,  DwyerI 

Mrs  DWYER  Mr  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible  In  these  Introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  housing  legislation 
before  as  because  I  Intended  to  develop 
my  position  on  specific  amendments 
which  I  shall  offer  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

At  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  number 
myself  among  the  undecided  on  this 
bill — undecided,  that  Is.  as  to  how  I  shall 
vote  on  final  passage  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
which  considered  the  legislation.  I  know 
what  I  like  ab<:)Ut  it  and  what  I  dislike 
There  Is  a  good  deal  of  t>jth  My  final 
position,  therefore,  will  be  determined  by 
the  amendmenta  which  the  House  ac- 
cept«  or  rejects. 

This  Is  a  significant  bill.  Mr,  Chairman 
It  deser/es  Its  reputation  as  the  most  im- 
portant Item  In  the  Pre-sident's  domestic 
legislative  program  For  it  would  deal 
directly  wlti^i  developments  that  are 
changing  the  shape,  for  better  or  worse. 
of  American  life  Llie  Increasing  flow  of 
population  to  urban  and  suburban  areas, 
the  physical  and  social  decline  of  older 


central  cities,  the  widening  division  or 
outlo<jk  and  Interest  between  city  and 
suburb  tlie  growing  shortage  of  housing 
fur  people  of  low  and  moderate  incomes, 
the  increasing  restle.ssness  and  sen.se  oj 
deprivation  on  the  part  of  those  forced  to 
live  In  slum  areas  and  the  growl.ng 
violence  such  conditions  have  bred. 

The  bill  deals  wltli  these  conditions 
but  does  It  do  so  In  a  truly  constructlvf 
responsible,  and  effective  way?  It  Is  not 
enough  to  have  an  attractive  title  on  a 
bill,  a  good  concept,  or  a  noble  purpose. 
The  legislation  must  be  so  drawn  as  to 
give  promise  of  making  an  effective  Im- 
pact on  the  realities  of  the  problem.  We 
must  know  what  we  are  doing.  And  we 
must  do  It  right.  These  are  ba.slc  con- 
siderations. However  lofty  our  purpo.se 
It  can  become  a  tragic  and  disillusioning 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  idealism 
and  humanity  If  we  fall  to  do  the  hard 
detailed  planning  and  figuring  w  hlch  can 
make  a  program  successful. 

The  present  bill  is  most  attractive  In 
concept.  The  Idea,  for  example,  of  mo- 
bilizing Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sources, public  and  private,  in  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  Improve  the  physical  and 
social  environment  of  a  pre.sently  slum 
neighborhood  Is  undoubtedly  the  right 
approach.  But  I  am  not  convinced  the 
Government  has  yet  mastered  the  im- 
plications of  the  demonstration  cities 
pro*!ram.  or  that  it  has  geared  itself  to 
the  unprecedeiiU'd  need  for  interagency 
coordination  on  a  vastly  coniprehen.sn.'r 
scale,  or  that  It  has  thought  through 
some  of  the  specific  problem.s  that  are 
likely  to  emertie.  Certainly,  nothing  Ir. 
the  hearings  Indicated  to  me  that  tin^ 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  prepared  to  undertake  a 
2-year  commitment  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars. 

As  I  suggested  during  the  hearings  and 
In  my  individual  views  in  the  committee 
report,  I  believe  the  House  has  two  sound 
and  responsible  alternatives  at  hand 
We  can  elUier  limit  the  authorization  tc 
a  small  number  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects— say  a  half  dozen  cities  of  varying 
sizes — and  see  how  the  program  devel- 
ops before  committing  ourselves  all  the 
way.  Or  we  can  limit  the  authorization 
to  planning  money,  and  Invite  the  De- 
partment to  return  In  6  or  8  months  with 
the  detailed,  practical  plans  for  imple- 
menting the  program.  The  Department 
itself  concedes  It  must  devote  Its  first 
year  exclusively  to  planning.  So  we 
would  not  be  delaying  or  Impeding  the 
program  by  adopting  this  alternative  ap- 
proach. 

The  so-called  "new  towns"  provlsior. 
of  the  bill  raises  questions  Again,  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
and  planned  development  of  new  com- 
munities. We  have  seen  too  much  C 
the  unplanned,  unattractive  growth  o'. 
population  as  It  spreads  helter-skelter 
through  our  dlminlslilng  countryside 
We  must,  however,  assure  ourselves  that 
a  "new  towns"  program  will  be  more 
than  an  expensive  subsidy  to  underwrlM 
tlie  activities  of  land  speculators  and  de- 
velopers and  we  most  guarantee  tha- 
such  a  program  does  not  simply  add  t^ 
the  problems  of  cities  by  encouratcl"?  * 
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further   drain    of    their    middle-Income 
families. 

I  reserve  my  strongest  criticism,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  section  701  of  title  Vn,  a 
provision  which  would  destroy  much  of 
what  the  urban  renewal  program  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  a  provision  which 
would  skyrocket  the  cost  of  urban  re- 
newal by  billions  of  dollars,  and  a  pro- 
vision which  would  severely  handicap 
the  demonstration  cities  program. 

I  have  detailed  many  of  my  objections 
to  this  section.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  letter 
to  each  of  our  colleagues  which  they  will 
find  on  their  desks  today.  And  I  shall 
develop  these  objections  when  I  offer  an 
amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
strike  section  701  from  the  bill.  For 
the  present,  let  me  assure  our  colleagues 
that  section  701  is  equally  objectionable 
whether  they  support  the  demonstration 
cities  program  or  oppose  it.  that  my 
amendment  is  nonpartisan  and  is  de- 
signed to  save  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shares  my  op- 
position to  section  701. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  include  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  Record  : 

CONCRISJS  or  THE  UNITED  STATIS, 

Hor.sE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  October  12,  1966. 

Dear  Colleague:  Whether  you  support  S. 
3708,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
.^ct  of  1966,  or  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  bill,  or  whether 
you  oppose  it,  I  believe  you  will  And  that 
secUon  701  of  the  committee-reported  bill 
Is  dangerous,  costly  and  otherwise  extreme- 
ly objectionable. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  701  for  the 
following  reaaons: 

It  would  radically  change  the  character  of 
the  urban  renewal  program — and  without 
benefit  of  hearings,  consideration  or  discus- 
sion In  the  House. 

It  would  Involve  additional  billions  of 
subsidy,  which  I  would  estimate  at  $2  bil- 
lion or  more,  for  public  projects  which  do 
not  qualify  for  grant-in-aid  credit  and  are 
not  directly  related  to  urban  renewal. 

It  would  generate  local  demands  for  a 
proporUonate  increase  In  capital  grant  funds 
to  the  point  where  Congress  would  be  forced 
either  to  expand  greatly  the  extant  of  the 
present  urban  renewal  program  or  allow 
cities  which  otherwise  qualify  for  urban  re- 
newal assistance  to  go  without. 

It  would  distort  the  basic  purpose  of  tir- 
ban  renewal  from  satisfying  the  priority 
need  to  eliminate  blight  and  buUd  badly 
needed  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing 
to  primary  emphasis  on  commercial  redevel- 
opment. 

It  would  seriously  handicap,  if  not  defeat 
tbe  objective,  of  the  demonstration  cities 
program. 

SecUon  701  would  do  these  things  by  re- 
qiUrlng  the  Government  to  provide  a  non- 
cash grant-in-aid  credit  against  the  local 
share  of  urban  renewal  co.sts  for  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  public  faclUtiea 
.'or  cultural,  exiilbltlon,  civic  and  municipal 
purposes. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  section  would 
o«  to  invite  the  more  than  800  commtmltleB 
Uving  active  urban  renewal  projects  to 
Uke  advantage  of  this  opportumty  to  raid 
'he  Treasury  and  undermine  the  purpooe  of 
-rban  renewal. 

These  are  strong  words  and  harsh  crtti- 
"sm,  hut  they  are  shared  by  no  less  as 
authority  than  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
&a<J  Urban  Development, 


In  hla  letter  to  Chairman  Patman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  In  which 
he  8upp(»ted  my  opposition  to  the  52  special 
non-caah  grant-in-aid  exceptions  (subse- 
quently struck  from  the  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee) .  Secretary  Weaver  condemned  these  spe- 
cial credits,  or  subsidies,  "in  the  strongest 
possible  terms."  He  said  they  would  have  a 
"devastating"  effect  on  the  urban  renewal 
program,  make  It  "completely  unmanage- 
able," and  bring  the  program  to  a  halt.  He 
also  said  the  projects  would  "cripple"  the 
demonstration  cities  program  and  "dissi- 
pates" funds  Congress  has  authorized  to  fight 
slums  and  blight. 

If  62  projects  would  have  had  such  a 
destructive  Imptact,  one  can  only  imagine 
the  barm  that  would  be  done  If  more  than 
800  cities  utilized  this  very  same  kind  of 
subsidy — even  at  the  reduced  rate  of  25  per- 
cent. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  requesting  his  views 
on  this  point,  the  Secretary  made  It  clear 
the  Department  opposes  section  701.  He 
agreed  the  provision  would  be  "costly"  and 
"harmful,"  would  "Induce  cities  to  delay 
projects  which  provide  additional  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  and  undertake 
Instead  downtown  urban  renewal  projects 
which  would  benefit  from  the  additional 
credits  provided  by  this  provision,"  and 
would  discourage  cities  from  providing 
schools  and  similar  public  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  development  of  an  urban 
renewal  project. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  my  amendment 
to  strike  section  701  deserves  the  support 
both  of  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
Administration  bill.  It  will  prevent  a  gigan- 
tic raid  on  the  Treasury  and  avoid  severe 
damage  to  the  urban  renewal  program  and. 
If  enacted,  the  demonstiratlon  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Florence  P.  Dwtee, 
Af  ember  of  Congress. 

Briefly,  section  701  would  require  the 
Government  to  provide  a  noncash 
grant-in-aid  credit  against  the  local 
share  of  urban  renewal  costs  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  public  fa- 
cilities for  cultural,  exhibition,  civic,  or 
municipal  purposes. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  section 
would  be  to  invite  the  more  than  800 
communities  having  active  urban  re- 
newal projects  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  raid  the  Treasury  and 
undermine  the  purpose  of  urban  renewal. 
Section  701  was  added  to  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  No  hearings,  discussion,  or 
other  consideration  was  given  to  this 
provision  in  our  committee. 

Section  701  is  directly  related  to  the 
52  special  exception  urban  renewal 
credits  which  were  eliminated  by  the 
committee.  It  would,  in  fact,  restore 
many  of  these  projects — though  at  a  re- 
duced 25-percent  subsidy — and  would 
open  the  door  to  hundreds  more,  even 
though  none  of  these  projects  qualify  for 
credit  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  even  though  none  of  them  are  di- 
rectly related  to  urban  renewal  projects. 
Secretary  Weaver  has  condemned 
these  projects  in — and  these  are  his 
words — "the  strongest  possible  terms." 
He  said  they  woiild  have  a  "devastating" 
effect  on  the  urban  renewal  program, 
make  It  "completely  unmanageable,"  and 
bring  the  program  to  a  lialt.  He  also 
said  the  projects  would  "cripple"  the 
demonstration  cities  program  and  "dis- 
sipate" funds  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorized to  fight  slums  and  blight. 


In  comments  on  section  701,  which  I 
solicited  from  the  Secretary,  he  made  his 
Department's  opposition  very  clear.  He 
agreed  the  provision  would  be  very 
•'costly"  and  "harmful."  He  said  it 
would — and  I  quote  from  his  letter — "in- 
duce cities  to  delay  projects  which  pro- 
vide additional  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  and  undertake  instead 
downtown  urban  renewal  projects  which 
would  benefit  from  the  additional  credits 
provided  by  this  provision."  It  would 
also,  he  said,  discourage  cities  from  pro- 
vidirig  schools  and  similar  public  fa- 
cities  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  renewal  project. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
701  would  inflict  on  the  urban  renewal 
program  the  most  expensive  and  radical 
distortion  ever  proposed. 

Each  of  us  know,  I  feel  certain,  that  the 
52  special  projects  and  section  701  rep- 
resent nothing  more  than  a  sophisticated 
form  of  "pork  barrel"  legislation.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  my  amendment 
to  strike  section  701  from  the  bill. 

Directly  related  to  this  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  which  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  intends  to  offer.  He  proposes 
to  insert  language  requiring  that  rede- 
velopment of  urban  renewal  areas  for 
predominantly  residential  uses  '"provide 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of 
standard  housing  of  low  and  moderate 
cost  and  result  in  marked  progress  In 
serving  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple living  in  slum  and  blighted  areas." 
The  language  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  favor  the  amendment. 

There  is  one  other  badly  needed 
amendment  to  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram which  I  shall  offer.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  the  holding  of  a  pub- 
lic referendum  on  proposed  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  communities  with 
populations  of  150.000  or  less. 

I  have  explained  this  amendment  at 
some  length  in  my  individual  views  in  the 
committee  report  and  I  shall  expand 
on  It  when  I  offer  the  amendment  on 
the  floor.  What  it  would  do.  I  believe, 
would  be  to  restore  the  human  factor 
to  urban  renewal,  to  bring  the  people  of 
a  community  into  closer  accord  with  the 
planners,  and  to  encourage  plarmers  to 
take  the  people  more  closely  into  their 
confidence. 

Urban  renewal  needs  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve,  and  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  their  Government  plans 
to  do  with  their  money  and  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  participate  in  such  decisions. 
My  amendment  would  give  the  people 
this  right,  and  it  would,  by  doing  so, 
strengthen  the  urban  renewal  program. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a 
little  hard  to  get  excited  over  how  many 
people  you  are  going  to  iiifluence  when 
you  look  around  at  the  vacant  seats  In 
the  House.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  bill,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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critical  pieces  of  legislation  we  have  con- 
sidered  In   this  Congress,  and  I  agree 

I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MookhxadI.  who  said 
It  Ls  men  who  make  cities,  not  walls. 

This  partlciilar  bill  is  one  of  the  moet 
complex  and  confusing  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion this  Congress  has  considered  Ln  the 
4  years  I  have  been  serving  here,  and 
one  of  the  most  far  reaching 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  group 
of  highly  Intelligent  constituents,  and 
I  tried  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  thought  I  had  done  an  adequate 
Job,  until  aifter  the  speech  was  over  At 
that  time  several  of  my  constituents 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Bill,  why  Ls  It 
that  we  need  to  subsidize  Just  those  cities 
that  have  had  demonstrations''  Should 
not  every  city  be  given  equal  treatment. 
whether  they  have  had  a  demonstration 
or  nof" 

I  found  that  my  eloquence  was  some- 
what lacking  In  explaining  what  this  bill 
really  does 

The  bill  goes  to  one  central  point  I 
believe  It  demonstrates  the  philosophy 
that  cities  cannot  exist  without  specific 
grant  Federal  aid  programs  and.  If  so 
It  represents  a  dramatic  change  In  our 
approach  to  the  Federal  system  that  we 
call  America  I  believe  It  also  demon- 
strates the  striking  failure  of  past  spe- 
cific ijreat  Federsd  aid  programs 

This  bill  provides  a  subsidy  for  those 
who  will  take  existing  subsidies  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
pay  80  percent  of  all  planning  costs  of 
the  city's  demonstration  program 

Then,  in  addition.  It  provides  that  we 
will  pay  up  Uj  80  percent  of  the  non- 
Pederal  share  of  the  program— If  It  will 
accept  the  standards,  direction,  and  con- 
trol which  accompany  a  designation  of 
"demonstration  city  " 

For  example,  if  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram would  normally  be  allocated  75- 
percent  Federal  and  25-percent  local 
contribution,  and  If  the  city  were  to  ac- 
cept the  designation  of  a  demonstration 
city,  then  this  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Federal  Qovernment  would  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  Uk&I  share  of  -'5  i>erc>*nt. 
meaning  that  we  would  pay  95  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  that  program 

This  does  not  deal  only  with  urban  re- 
newal It  deals  with  schools,  housing 
libraries.  airport  facilltle*— virtually 
every  area  of  city  development. 

I  would  ask  a  very  simple  question  If 
It  is  necessary  for  Washington  to  pay  95 
percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  our  cities, 
whither  goest  thou? 

Whither  goest  thou.  In  this  partner- 
ship we  have  called  federalism,  a  part- 
nership between  the  local  community 
the  State,  and  the  Federal  (Government ■> 
What  Is  the  future  of  our  communities  as 
Independent  partners  in  a  creative  so- 
ciety? Without  the  ability  or  authority 
to  ascertain  their  own  needs.  th«>ir  own 
priorities,  what  Is  their  reason  for  ex- 
istence? 

The  blU  would  do  one  thing  It  would 
recognize  we  have  an  enormous  and  a 
growing  problem  Lii  our  n>etrupolltan 
areas.    The  problem  will  continue  to  be 

with  UB. 

But  how  does  the  bill  protJoae  to  attack 
this  problem  ?    It  would  attack  the  prob- 


lem by  putting  more  money  into  the  same 
programs  that,  by  the  bill's  own  state- 
ment, have  failed  in  the  past  I  question 
whether  this  is  an  honest  consideration  of 
the  basic  problem 

Wliat  Is  the  real  problem  facing  our 
cities?  One  can  find  it.  whether  in 
Cleveland.  Detroit.  Pittsburgh,  Chatta- 
nooga, or  New  York  City  The  real  prob- 
lem facing  our  cities  Ls  that,  due  to  in- 
adequate financial  resources,  and  In  some 
Instances  malappointment.  the  central 
city  Ls  decaying.  That  sets  in  motion  a 
series  of  events 

When  decay  or  bllKht  hits  the  central 
city,  it  begins  Uj  erode  that  city  like  a 
cancer  from  within  People  of  moder- 
ate-to-higher  income  levels  leave  tiie 
city.  Businesses  move  out.  What  hap- 
pens? All  of  a  sudden  the  city  finds  Itself 
w)thout  an  adequate  tax  base,  at  the  very 
time  the  net*d  for  .services  is  .skyrocketing. 
becau.se  the  people  who  need  these  serv- 
ices are  the  low -income  people  who  are 
left  in  the  city  Yet  these  are  the  very 
same  people  who  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial ability  to  pay  a  high  property  tax  or 
a  hiiih  sales  tax 

The  fact  Is  that  ttiose  are  the  two 
taxes  on  which  we  have  predicated  our 
Income  base  for  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, sales  taxes,  and  property  taxes 
Yet  too  rapid  expansion  of  these  tax  rates 
can  be  self-defeating. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  we  should 
direct  ourselves  to  today  is.  what  are 
we  going  to  do  at>out  providing  the  local 
community  with  the  income  resources 
with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
citizens? 

Can  we  do  it  with  a  Federal  subsidy 
goln«  up  to  95  percent  of  the  c-(->.st  of  the 
pn:>Kram.s''  If  we  do.  Is  this  not  an  open 
Invitation  for  the  mayor  of  everv*  city 
In  the  United  States  simply  to  move  his 
office  to  Washington.  DC  .  and  leave  an 
attractive  secretary  in  the  hometown 
Ud  answer  his  maiP  What  purpose  will 
he  have,  other  than  to  come  hat  in  hand 
to  the  Secretary  of  HIT)  or  some  other 
agency  In  Washingt<-in  and  say.  'Help 
mv  city'"'  What  alternative  will  he  have, 
other  than  to  say.  "If  I  accept  your 
money  I  will  also  accept  your  direction 
and  your  control"? 

if  that  should  happen,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  creativity  Ut  the  excitement. 
to  the  challenge  there  Ls  In  the  local 
community  In  America  today'  If  all 
our  programs  acrcxss  the  whole  width  and 
breadth  of  America  are  determined  from 
Washington,  where  will  there  be  the 
competition  which  has  created  so  many 
solutions  which  have  changed  the  face 
of  America'' 

If  we  in  Washmgton  Eissxime  the  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  the  bills  of  our 
local  communities  to  the  extent  of  85 
or  95  percent,  where  will  there  be  any 
challenge  for  an  attractive,  intelligent 
your^.g  man  to  go  :niii  public  service, 
when  his  only  function  will  be  to  go  to 
Washington  and  ask  for  help?  He  wll! 
have  no  authority  to  be  creative  in  his 
own  right  ii;  solving  community  prob- 
lems, and  Ihns  why  should  he  serve? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  decent  people 
into  polities''  What  Is  the  future  of  the 
Federal  system  if  we  take  the  concept 
that  Federal  aid  in  specific  grant  pro- 


grams is  the  only  way  that  cities  cari 
exist  ? 

I  recognize  the  problem.  I  have  talked 
to  th»  mayor  of  my  community  at  home 
We  have  a  marvelous  community  m 
Chattanooga  It  is  progressive,  excit- 
ing, and  vital  Our  mayor  faces  ar. 
enormous  series  of  problems.  The  cltv 
IS  booming  The  needs  of  its  people  are 
growing.  Yet  we  have  reached  the  limi; 
of  the  sales  tax.  We  are  at  our  con- 
stitutional limit  of  4  percent.  We  a.-e 
close  to  the  maximum  on  the  propert.v 
tax.  If  we  go  much  higher,  we  drive  out 
new  industry,  thus  destroying  our  future 
tax  base  because  It  makes  us  less  ran;. 
petltive  with  other  cities  and  towns  in  the 
area      What  is  he  to  do? 

I  can  understand  why  cities  come  ic 
us  In  Washington  and  say,  "We  need 
help.  We  need  it  now.  We  will  take  ar.y 
controls  or  standards  or  anything  if  ue 
can  Just  get  some  help."  But  is  it  nc: 
a  little  shortsighted  of  us  to  turn  ou: 
backs  on  tlie  basic  problem,  which  i£ 
that  our  communities  simply  do  r.o; 
have  adequate  tax  resources?  You  ca.-.- 
not  tell  me  our  local  officials  do  not 
care  about  their  people  and  would  no: 
do  a  Job  if  they  had  a  chance  to  do  n. 
The  problem  Ls  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  with  which  to  do  it  The  grow- 
ing part  of  the  tax  base  in  this  couiitn 
has  been  eroded  by  preemption  of  Ir.- 
come  taxes  by  the  Federal  Govemmen: 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  Rather  tha.'. 
attack  the  basic  disease  iUself ,  we  come  ;.-. 
with  another  patchwork  solution  on  top 
of  all  the  old  failures  and  Impose  another 
superstructure  and  .series  of  controh 
We  say,  "Do  not  think  for  yourselves,  do 
not  be  creative  or  responsive,  but  let 
us  tell  you  how  to  solve  your  peoples 
needs  and  your  problems  will  be  solved 

TTie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  loca: 
problems  have  not  been  .solved  by  this 
approach  in  the  past,  but  may  have  beer. 
exaggerated  Unless  we  attack  the  basic 
disease  of  an  Inadequate  tax  base,  we 
will  not  have  a  federal  system  in  10  o: 
20  or  30  years  from  now  There  will  be 
no  partnership  It  will  be  a  total  .super- 
structure on  top  with  conforming'  the 
standard  Instead  of  creativity 

Tl.e  CHAIRM.\JN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired 

Mr  HARVEY'  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  frrr 
Tennessee  an  additional  5  minute- 
Mr  BROCK  I  started  to  say  I  az 
sorry  that  civil  rights  became  a  part  o' 
this  debate  because  I  think  the  prob- 
lem goes  far  beyond  civil  rights. 

I  believe  sincerely  the  gentleman  froir. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  colleague  he  hu 
on  the  majority  .side  are  Just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  our  cities 
as  anybody  In  the  whole  Congress.  I 
know  It  from  watching  his  work.  I  hap- 
pen to  disagree  on  this  way  of  solving 
this  problem 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  tl  is  ti. 
represents  a  frontal  a.ssault  on  the  ores 
tive  partnership  called  the  federal  sys- 
tem, which  has  existed  for  200  years,  i 
am  terribly  concerned  about  that  I 
tiiink  it  Is  time  that  this  Congress  took  a 
look  at  tills  system  itself.  I  thir.k  it  -• 
time  we  began  to  say.  'would  it  be  pos- 
.sible  for  us  to  extend  this  revenue  ba« 


of  the  Income  tax  to  our  local  communi- 
ties and  States  so  that  they  could  de- 
termine their  own  priorltleB  and  their 
own  programs  and  so  that  they  could 
respond  to  the  needs  of  their  people?"  I 
think  It  Is  time  that  we  began  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  tax -sharing  program 
so  that  these  communities  could  go  on 
with  the  Job  of  creating  a  truly  great 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  give  you  1,000 
arKuments  against  the  technical  features 
of  this  bill.  I  Intend  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  it  which  would  strike  all 
except  the  planning  money  in  title  I.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted,  because  I, 
in  all  honesty,  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  single  Member  of  this  House  who 
knows  all  of  the  ramifications  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
go  into  a  $900  billion  program,  ■without 
taking  the  time  to  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing. The  subcommittee  decided  to  limit 
the  bill  to  planning  funds  until  the  last 
day  of  its  executive  session,  at  which 
time  the  position  was  reversed. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  it- 
self was  in  a  position  of  wanting  to  have 
just  the  $24  million  for  planning  so  that 
we  could  structure  something  that  might 
have  some  Justification  and  something 
directed  toward  the  basic  problem  In- 
volved. 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  for  we  were 
under  pressure.  This  is  the  administra- 
tion's No.  1  priority  bill. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened? 
The  screws  were  turned  on.  As  a  result 
this  "independent"  legislative  brand  goes 
back  and  accepts  the  administration  bill 
and  says  that  it  saved  money  by  cutting 
the  period  of  the  program  from  a  period 
of  6  years  down  to  a  2-year  program, 
even  though  we  increased  the  amount  of 
money  for  those  2  years. 
That  Just  does  not  make  sense. 
I  hope  that  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  give  great  deliberation  to  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  Federal  system  I 
hope  that  we  shall  try  to  examine  the 
basic  disease  which  affects  our  com- 
munities. Let  us  realize  they  have  no 
lack  of  desire  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  only  a  lack  of  financial 
ability, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  we  must  first 
do  that  before  we  can  begin  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  of  this  type 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
'Mr  Brock  1  and  also  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man the  question  as  to  how  long  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  involved 
in  attempting  to  help  remove  the  blight 
from  our  central  cities? 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
Know  when  these  programs  first  started? 
^  Mr  BROCK.  I  do  not  honestly  know 
'••)-  many  years  ago,  but  I  know  that 
there  are  well  over  100  programs  In- 
J'^ived.  and  If  dollars  would  substitute 
tor  men,  the  problem  would  have  been 
solved  years  ago. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
^l  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 


bill  of  1987  started  out  with  a  slum 
clearance  program  and  imder  that  pro- 
gram they  began  to  clear  out  some  of  our 
central  dty  blighted  areas? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  so  we  have  been  continuing 
this  now  for  several  decades,  and  yet  the 
bllKht  seems  to  be  worse  today  than  it 
was  In  the  beginning? 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  entirely  true 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  this  what 
the  gentleman  Is  getting  when  he  is 
speaking  philosophically  as  well  as  ac- 
tually here? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rectly gaging  my  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  look  at  that  fact — this 
bill  Is  nothing  more  than  an  admission 
of  past  failure,  and  If  the  programs  in 
the  past  have  failed,  why  have  they 
failed?  "Why  Impose  another  super- 
structure upon  these  failures?  Why  not 
study  the  past  and  hope  to  improve  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Then,  it  is 
really  possible  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  answer  to 
our  local  problems.  Perhaps  we  should 
get  Into  the  tax-sharing  venture  that 
lies  ahead  of  us  and  let  the  people 
locally  involved  make  their  own  deci- 
sions and  solve  their  own  problems' 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
believe  It  Is  time  we  asked  ourselves 
some  of  these  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  It  is  time  that 
we  asked  ourselves  as  Members  of 
the  Federal  governmental  structure 
whether  we  are  part  of  the  problem  or 
whether  we  are  part  of  the  answer 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  feel  the  gentleman  has 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 

Mr.  MEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Ufe 
of  me  I  cannot,  after  having  listened  to 
the  hearings  and  being  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  still  cannot  come  up  with 
ttie  answer  as  to  where  they  obtained  the 
figure  of  $900  million  for  a  program  in- 
volving a  period  of  2  years. 

Was  it  Just  pulled  out  of  thin  air? 

Mr.  BROCK.  WeU,  I  would  have  to 
answer,  In  all  candor,  to  the  effect  that 
I  believe  the  figure  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  budget.  I  believe  that  Ls  about 
what  they  felt  they  could  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
Niac]  raised  with  reference  to  Pough- 
keepsle,  N.Y.,  becoming  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  said: 

We  are  for  the  bill  because  we  will  get 
Poughkeepaie  into  It. 

Do  you  not  realize  every  Member  of 
Congress  tlilnks  he  Is  going  to  have  a  city 


in  this  program?  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  top  possible  number  of  cities  we  can 
bring  in  is  50?  I  do  not  honestly  think 
we  can  bring  in  more  than  12  to  24, 1  or  2 
dozen. 

Who  is  getting  sandbagged  around 
here?     Somebody  is  being  lied  to. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
realize  that  this  bill,  with  $900  million 
in  it,  would  handle  only  one  of  the  eight 
projects  in  New  York  City  alone  that 
Mayor  Lindsay  testified  he  needed  before 
the  Senate  committee.  What  about  the 
other  several  thousand  communities  In 
America? 

Still,  we  are  not  attacking  the  basic 
problem.  We  are  going  to  make  certain 
cities  qualify  under  the  demonstration 
cities  title,  but  what  is  that  going  to 
demonstrate?  Nothing  except  that  all 
the  cities  need  more  Federal  funds. 
There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  take  care  of  all  our 
cities.  Unless  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  revenue  base,  I  think  that  we  are 
ducking  the  central  issue. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  mentioned  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  Mayor  Lindsay's  testi- 
mony. Does  the  gentleman  recall  how 
much  Mayor  Lindsay  indicated  would  be 
necessary  to  help  the  buildup  of  the  city 
of  New  York  alone? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mayor  Lindsay  sug- 
gested a  figure  of  $50  billion  over  the  next 
10  years. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mayor  Lindsay 
suggested  $50  billion  over  the  next  10 
years? 
Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  If  we  wanted  to 
start  with  one  city  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  we  would  have  to  start 
out  with  how  many  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  would  have  to  multi- 
ply this  bill  by  10  or  12  times,  because  the 
bill  proposes  $400  million  the  first  year, 
and  $500  million  the  second  year,  so  It 
would  have  to  be  $500  million  times  10  or 
12 — and  this  for  one  city  only. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    For  only  that 
one  city? 
Mr.  BROCK.     That  is  right. 
Mr.   DEL   CLAWSON.     And   then  we 
would  not  be  sure  it  would  be  a  good 
demonstration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  would  be  a  demon- 
stration. But  I  say  that  we  are  not 
affording  the  responsibility  to  the  local 
commimlty  governments  to  bolster  their 
ability  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  their 
people  In  the  manner  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock],  whether  the  minority  side 
has  finished?  I  believe  we  will  finish 
In  about  5  minutes  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  do  not  have  any 
requests  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  first  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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[Mr   OowzALizl  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

COHKLAN  1 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  Ui  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  :  Mr  OonzalizI 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GONZAl^Z  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Chalrnan. 
since  the  l»resident  m  hLs  message  to 
Congress  January  26.  1966  Introduced 
the  demon.stratl.in  city  concept  foi  the 
first  time,  much  has  been  said  and  *-rtt- 
ten  for  and  a^'airist  it. 

No  one  can  deny  that  rhe  cltli'.s  of 
America  are  faced  with  a  major  crisis. 
Crime,  riots,  slums,  bhghted  areas,  mush- 
rooming welfare  rolls,  the  plight  o'  the 
schools  are  only  a  few  of  the  dlfBcviltles 
facinii  the  cities. 

But  a.s  sfTM.j.s  as  these  problems  may 
be  the  administration  s  plan  to  use  Fed- 
eral p<iwpr  and  l-Vderal  tax  money  to 
deal  with  tnem  d  h-.s  not  provide  the 
answer  The  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1<66  is 
not  the  arxswer  This  omnibus  bill  may 
eventually  create  more  problems  than 
It  solves 

Too  lonii  the  policy  of  our  Oovernnent 
has  been  one  of  throwing  money  ut  Its 
problems  with  the  hope  that  In  so  doing 
those  problems  w  luld  disappear  The 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  Is  the  epl'.ome 
of  such  pecuniary  reasoning 

U  S  News  i  World  Report  lssu«d  an 
ommous  warn:n«  which  we  could  well 
heed  In  a  recent  article  which  stated: 

Wisfiington  fist  Ls  spre.-vdlng  lu  dcmaln 
over  trie  cities  :>.'  .^m«^Ica.  using  Pedem;  tax 
fuivcls — flowing  In  ever-Lncreaalng  amount* — 
to  ^;n  lt«  goals 

Big  cltlM,  deep  in  trouble,  bes«t  tjy  mount- 
ing civic  f>ri>b>mj!  more  and  more  we  Itxilc- 
Ing  to  tbe  national  capital  for  a&lvitlon 
States,  jfien  mendicanw.  gradually  are  b«- 
Ing  bypv»»e<i  •■.en  as  transmtaston  b«lt«  for 
for  federal  m  mey 

The  trend  is  ijr  •w.n^  aa  the  Whll«  Hou«e 
moves  to  reacje  municlpaiuies  with  a  maa- 
Blvo  Demonslratlon  Cities  program  proprusetS 
by  the  President  ' 

There  are  at  least  four  valid  reasons 
why  this  omnibus  bill,  as  now  proposed, 
should  be  defeated. 

First.  It  Is  but  another  example  of  In- 
creasing Federal  control  and  govern- 
ment by  man  rather  than  government 
by  law 

The  administration  has  used  the  term 
"creative  federalism"  in  connection  with 
this  far-reaching  legislation.  sUtlng 
that  Its  intent  Ls  not  to  Interfere  with 
local  and  State  alTairs  but  to  assist  and 
encourage  But  it  has  been  more  accu- 
rately defined  as  a  "Madison  Avenue 
misnomer  for  the  practice  of  interject- 
ing the  National  Ooverrmient  Into  every 
conceivable  area  of  human  activity  tui- 
der  the  guise  of  aid."  ' 

This  bin  would,  in  effect,  designate  the 
Secretary  of  Housii\g  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  a  super  mayor  "  The  provl- 
alOQS  of  title  I  place  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
In  abeolute  control  of  this  program.    He 


woiild  have  the  final  authority  to  select 
the  city  and  the  demonstration  project 
that  would  receive  Federal  assistance 
P\irthermore.  such  selection  would  be 
based  upon  plans  submitted  In  conform- 
ity with  reqiUrements  that  the  Secretary 
has  established.  The  city  and  program 
that  finally  wins  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  HIT)  would  then  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  80  percent  of  tlie  con- 
tribution otherwise  required  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  project 

Even  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
Honorable  John  Lindsay,  stated  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
that — 

A  competition  among  American  cltle«  with 
the  fate  of  the  poor  at  stake  \a  not  a  very 
attractive  proapect  for  local  offlclai«  * 

The  demonstration  cities  plan  has 
been  described  as  "the  most  ambitious 
program  In  the  history  of  urban  Ameri- 
ca and  alms  at  remaking  the  architec- 
tural face  of  the  Nation"'  The  plan. 
If  carried  out  as  proposed,  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  local  control  and  a  con- 
sequent erosion  of  representative  govern- 
ment resulting,  finally.  In  decreased  cit- 
izen participation 

The  cities  themselves  could  be  doing 
more  of  the  Job  of  renewal  and  reha- 
bilitation Often  big  city  political  lead- 
ers have  been  unwilling  to  work  for  struc- 
tural reforms  which  could  eliminate  the 
basic  difficulty  of  an  Inadequate  tax  base 
This  inadequacy,  coupled  with  an  over- 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  Waslilngton 
bureaucracy,  have  resulted  In  a  preemp- 
tion of  the  local  tax  revenues  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmeiit 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Alan  L.  Ensley  In  his  re- 
cent statement  concerning  this  bill. 

The  fundamental  weakneee  In  the  bill  Ls 
that  it  seeks  aolely  by  meane  of  increased 
Federal  grants  to  Induce  the  cities  to  do  that 
which  they  should  have  been  doing  in  the 
years  when  they  prevailed  upon  the  Federal 
e;ovemment  to  execute  billions  of  dollars  In 
binding  contracts  for  urban  renewal.* 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  surely  a  gross  un- 
derstatement to  say  that  the  most  dan- 
geroiis  section  of  this  omnibus  package  Is 
title  n.  the  poposed  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act.  Close  scrutiny  of  this 
section  opens  up  a  virtual  Pandora's 
box.  As  now  proposed,  this  title  would 
cast  the  shadow  of  HUD  over  every 
metropolitan  area  In  this  country  Al- 
most every  local  governmental  decision 
In  areas  accepting  supplemental  Federal 
aid  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  Consequently,  he 
would  have  virtual  control  over  the  local 
financing  and  scheduling  of  all  public 
facility  projects  that  have  area  wide  im- 
pact Section  203' 4  I  would  give  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  authority  to  urge  creation 
of  a  metropolitan  area  of  any  size.    The 


average  citizen  and  taxpayer  would  find 
this  to  be  quite  a  nightmare 

Title  II  could  become  the  foundation 
for  such  things  as  school  busing,  pair- 
ing, teacher  assignments,  and  creation 
of  MetropoUtanwide  school  districts.  It 
could  also  be  the  first  step  In  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  create  artificial  racial 
balance  by  the  elimination  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  In  those  areas  of  our  coun- 
try where  Federal  planners  so  deter- 
mined. 

Lyle  Wilson  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  has  said: 

This  Title  could  confer  on  Federal  author- 
ities the  power  to  establish  In  cooperating 
urban  and  suburban  areas  standards  of  racial 
integration  In  education  and  housing  and, 
in  general,  guide  lines  for  community  living.' 

In  the  same  article  Wilson  declared; 

The  Government  could  withhold  or  dis- 
tribute Federal  bonuses  or  bribes  as  urban 
or  suburban  communities  did  or  did  not  com. 
ply   with  Federal  standards'' 

Proposed  legislation  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  entitled  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967"  which  could 
Implement  this  metro  title  was  revealed 
by  my  colleagues,  Congressmen  Bill 
Brock,  of  Tennessee,  and  Paul  Fino.  jf 
New  York,  on  September  13  According 
to  their  analysis  of  the  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act  of  1967,"  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  would  be  proposed  to 
the  90th  Congress: 

First,  metropolitan  areawlde  rezonlng 
of  school  attendance  areas,  without  re- 
gard to  existing  State  or  county  lines,  to 
compel  racial  balance  in  public  schools: 
Second,  busing  of  suburban  school 
children  Into  city  schools,  and  busing  of 
city  pupils  to  suburban  schools  at  Federal 
Insistence  and  expense; 

Third,  complete  obliteration  of  present 
school  district  boundarj'  lines,  with  free 
transfers  between  school  districts;  and 
Fourth,  Federal  subsidies  to  unden^Tlte 
the  cost  of  rewriting  history  books  so  as 
to  recast  the  history  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious minorities.' 

In  response  to  their  charges.  Secretary 
of  HEW,  John  W.  Gardner,  declared  that 
no  legislation  was  to  be  proposed  which 
would  "compel"  busing  to  correct  racial 
imbalanc*"  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
one knows  tliat  subsidies  can  be  set  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  amount  to  compulsion 
if  madf  a  part  of  a  metro-aid  package. 

James  Kllpatrick  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  just  last  month  wrote  that 
•ai-iy  doubt  that  the  metro  title  would  be 
u.sed  to  achieve  school  bvislng  and  metro- 
politan school  zoning  will  be  dispelled" 
by  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  of  1967  which  he  referred  to  as 
•  breathtaking  both  In  Its  audacity  and 
in  ius  candor  "  '" 

I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  James  C 
Hajvs.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
General   Improvement  Contractors  .^- 
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sociation.  who  said  In  testimony  concern- 
ing this  bill : 

It  is  a  superstructure,  gigantic,  important, 
grandloee.  a  duplication  and  conglomeration 
of  many  things  we  have  had  before.  And  If 
we  put  It  on  top  of  what  Is  not  properly  func- 
tioning now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  brand- 
new  10  gallon  hat  sitting  on  an  old  head  that 
Is  full  of  sores.  It  Is  going  to  cover  them  up, 
but  It  Is  not  going  to  cure  them.  It  may  be 
go<xl  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  not  for  the 
oU.er  364  days  of  the  year.  So  let's  first  go 
through  the  process  of  making  our  existing 
progr.uns  sound." 

Title  n  is  not  Just  a  Federal  foot  in 
the  door  of  the  neighborhood  school,  the 
city  hall,  and  the  county  commission.  It 
is  a  blueprint  for  a  future  Federal  take- 
over This  title,  with  its  fearsome  grants 
of  authority  and  open  Invitation  to  exec- 
utive abuse,  must  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Second,  this  bill  should  be  defeated 
because  of  necessary  defense  expendi- 
tures In  Vietnam  and  the  inflationary 
threat  at  home. 

President  Johnson  has  called  on  this 
Nation  and  Its  Industry  to  hold  back  on 
nonessential  capital  Improvements.  If 
one  segment  of  our  Nation  Is  asked  to  cut 
back  on  capital  improvements,  all  seg- 
ments, especially  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  be  expected  to  do  the  same. 
This  administration  urges  everyone  else 
to  economize — the  housewife  to  select 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  the  worklngmtm 
to  hold  to  wage  "guide  posts,"  the  busi- 
nessman to  review  his  budget,  the  manu- 
facturer to  restrict  his  spending.  Let  us 
here  and  now  show  good  faith  to  all 
America  by  cutting  Federal  spending. 

TlUe  n  alone  calls  for  $24  million  for 
planning  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
and  authorizes  $400  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $500  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
Also,  urban  renewal  funds  would  be  in- 
creased by  $250  million  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  demonstration  city  purposes 
within  urban  renewal  areas. 

Currently,  we  are  faced  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living  and  the  diminishing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  Billions  are 
being  poured  Into  Vietnam  already  and 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  the  New  York 
Times  has  predicted  that  we  will  be 
called  on  for  a  supplemental  defense  ap- 
propriation of  about  $10  billion  after  the 
November  elections." 

Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, said  on  September  1  of  this  year: 

Our  economy  is  powerful  enough  to  afford 
both  tfuns  and  butter.  But  It  does  not  fol- 
low ihat  we  can  afford  both  guna  and  fat." 

Mr  Chairman,  much  of  this  legislation 
may  well  be  fat  which  could  and  should 
be  trimmed  from  the  waistline  of  the 
PederaJ  budget. 

Utest  Treasury  Department  reports 
set  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  at 
tl.286  billion  per  month."  This  amounts 
now  to  approximately  $12  to  $15  billion 

■  Senate  Hearings.  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
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per  year.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  Is  correct  In 
the  aforementioned  prediction,  I  say  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  "fat"  of  this  omni- 
bus billin  a  time  which  actual]^  calls  for 
belt  tightening  and  rigid  discipline. 

Third,  certain  sections  of  this  bill, 
especially  titles  I  and  II,  are  marked  by 
vagueness  and  contradiction.  The  legis- 
lative guidelines  in  title  I  are  vague  be- 
cause the  program  Itself  Is  Imprecise  smd 
lU  defined.  It  cannot  be  made  specific 
until  the  cities  have  submitted  their 
plana  and  recommended  specific  proj- 
ects. Congress  should  refrain  from 
handing  over  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
the  brocul  grants  of  authority  that  he  has 
requested  until  such  time  as  the  details 
and  dimensions  of  the  program  have 
been  clearly  defined  and  specific  guide- 
lines and  safeguards  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

James  Q.  Wilson  gave  adequate  warn- 
ing in  the  following  statement  Issued 
earlier  this  year.   It  reads: 

The  major  new  proposal — for  a  "Demon- 
stration Cities  Program"  Is  harder  to  evalu- 
ate. In  part  becauM  It  is  not  clear  what  Is  to 
be  demonstrated  or  what  relationship  it  will 
have  to  existing  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  programs,  and  In  part  because,  no 
matter  what  Is  Intended  at  the  federal  level, 
the  real  decisions  will  probably  be  made  lo- 
cally and  toward  a  dozen  different  goals  .  .  . 
the  Demonstration  Cities  BlU  speaks  of 
"guidelines,"  and  "findings,"  and  "authori- 
ty," but  nowhere  does  it  say  what  will  be 
done.  Thus,  whatever  Congress  decides.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  real  policies  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  administrators,  and  they  are 
now  sUent  as  to  their  Intentions.  If  the 
present  Congressional  situation  Is  any  clue, 
the  administrator's  silence  may  suggest  that 
they  believe  It  too  risky  to  reveal  in  detail 
their  intentions.  But  If  past  experience  is 
any  guide,  that  silence  probably  also  means 
that  they  haven't  flgtired  out  what  their  In- 
tentions are." 

Fourth,  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
posal endows  the  potential  coordinator 
with  too  much  personal  authority.  Sup- 
posedly, he  is  to  give  pertinent  informa- 
tion and  render  useful  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  broad  array  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  But  this  act 
could  create  what  Is  tantamount  to  a 
Federal  czar  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD. 

Title  rv  of  this  omnibus  bill  which  is 
entitled  "Land  Development  and  New 
Communities,"  is  shot  through  with  such 
terms  as  "satisfactory  to  the  Secretary," 
"as  the  Secretary  declares  reasonable," 
"If  the  the  Secretary  determines,"  "ap- 
proved as  adequate  by  the  Secretary," 
and  "regulated  In  a  manner  acceptable 
to  him."  In  effect,  the  Secretary  with  his 
first  lieutenant,  the  coordinator,  could 
create,  in  accordance  with  criteria  that 
he  would  develop,  new  towns  and  cities 
that  would  be  subject  primarily  to  their 
direction  and  control.  I  ask  that  this 
ambitious  scheme  be  stricken  from  this 
bill. 

Federal  planners  are  talking  in  terms 
of  breaking  down  "precincts  of  power" 
and  "walls  of  separate  jurisdiction"  in 
the  Nation."*    "When  we  get  through," 


one  said,  "none  of  our  institutions  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  same."  •' 

Such  talk  is  frightening,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  call  on  this  distinguished  body  to 
heed  the  words  of  J.  Rubin  Clark,  Jr., 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State.     He  has  said: 

Tyranny  has  never  come  to  live  with  any 
people  with  a  placard  on  his  breast  bearing 
his  name.  He  always  comes  In  deep  disguise, 
sometimes  proclaiming  an  endowment  of 
freedom,  sometimes  promising  help  to  the 
unfortunate  and  downtrodden,  not  by  creat- 
ing something  for  those  who  do  not  have,  but 
by  robbing  those  who  have.  But  tyranny  Is 
always  a  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing,  and  he  al- 
ways enters  by  devouring  the  whole  flesh, 
saving  none."  " 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  under  the 
very  eminent  leadership  of  Chairman 
Barrett,  and  above  all  under  the  expert 
and  experienced  leadership  of  our  over- 
all committee  chairman,  my  distin- 
guished and  revered  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   IMr.  Patman], 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  important  legislative  program  than 
this  one  in  order  to  continue  with  what 
this  bill  so  eloquently  states  at  the  very 
outset  is  our  No.  1  primar>'  program  and 
problem  in  the  United  States.     It  says: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life  Is 
the  most  critical  domestic  problem  facing 
the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  a  local  legislative  level, 
as  I  have  on  the  city  council  of  my  na- 
tive city,  and  on  the  State  legislative 
level,  as  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas,  and  now  on 
this  level,  realize  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  In  order  to  complement  and 
round  out  what  is  needed  for  fulfillment 
in  the  purposes  and  aims  that  Congress 
has  well  written  into  law  since  the  thir- 
ties. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  a 
capacity  closely  identified  with  such  en- 
deavors as  public  housing. 

While  on  the  city  coimcil  of  the  city  of 
San  Antonio,  It  was  my  privilege  to  stim- 
ulate further  the  complete  amelioration 
of  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  arise  be- 
tween governmental  entities. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
these  programs  because  it  has  also  been 
my  happy  privilege  to  live  in  a  city  that 
has  found  the  key  to  developing  local 
State  and  national  programs  as  a  mat- 
ter of  copartnership  as  the  Congress  has 
time  and  time  again  maintained  that  it 
should  be. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  author 
of  the  urban  renewal  and  slum  clear- 
ance law  enabling'  legislation  in  the  State 
of  Texas  in  1957.  Up  to  that,  time  for 
almost  some  15  years,  the  State  of  Texas 
has  been  bjT^assed  In  these  important 
programs  because  it  had  not  enacted  en- 
abling legislation. 

Then  there  were  the  same  cries  of 
oppKKition.  the  same  identical  arguments 


"Wilson,  James  Q.,  "The  War  on  Cities," 
The  Public  Interest,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Spring 
1966,  pp.  27-28. 

»  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  March  7,  1966. 


"  Ibid. 

"  "An  Analysis  of  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment," Save  Our  Suburbs:  Northeastern 
IlUnolB,  p.  1. 
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ot  doom  and  gloom  aixl  fear  and  dire 
ooasequencfs  that  I  have  heard  Ihis  af- 
ternoon ascalnst  this  bill  I  heard  these 
aame  tilings  on  the  city  council  In  ihe 
State  senate,  and  again  on  many  occa- 
sions here  In  the  National  CoiiKreM 

Mr.  Ctuilrmjin,  this  bill  Just  a^s  any 
other  bill  that  is  considered  by  a  legis- 
lative body  may  not  be  perfect  But  I 
can  asfiure  my  colleagues  that  It  dcxs  not 
contain  the  provisions  that  have  b«-en  so 
distorted  In  statements  I  have  heard  and 
argumenus  that  I  have  read  to  the  effect 
that  It  would  transform  a  Secretar/  Into 
a  commls&ax  or  into  a  dictator  who  Is 
wllly-nllly  out  to  mtefirrate  and  enforce 
the  busing  of  students  from  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  Impossiole  un- 
der the  termji  of  this  bill  and  undi.'r  the 
statutes  and  laws  and  constitutional  pro- 
vLslons  of  ijur  States  for  this  to  come 
about  as  has  been  so  du-efuUy  predicted 
by  some  of  our  colleagues  here  lately 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  specific 
amendments  are  offered  that  those 
amendments  that  are  creative  and  con- 
structive will  be  given  a  full  hearing  and 
that  we  will  act  upon  them  accordingly 

Mr  Chairman,  many  thoughtful  per- 
sons are  seriously  questioning  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to  enact  the  City  Dem- 
onstrations and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  In  a  recent  stattment, 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  officials  a^ked  whether 
Congress  and  the  administration  can 
reasonably  wait  for  another  lot  g  hot 
summer  of  .social  unrest,  rtots.  and 
demonstrations  before  relief  of  poor 
housing  conditions  can  be  provided  In 
slum  and  blighted  areas. 

Some  would  explain  away  the  riots 
that  have  occurred  In  our  cities  on  the 
propensity  of  certain  persons  to  break 
the  law  and  the  Intent  of  others  to  incite 
dvll  disobedience.  What  myopic  vision 
It  Is  to  look  at  poor  people  rlotlrg  and 
not  to  see  the  slums,  the  poverty  and  the 
degradation  m  which  poor  people  are 
forced  to  live. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  Is  the 
real  antirlot  bill  of  the  88th  Congress. 
It  Is  the  only  weU-consldered.  well- 
planned,  and  well-thought-out  bill  to 
prevent  further  rtots  and  to  help  solve 
the  numerous  problems  of  the  cities  that 
has  been  produced  by  Congress  this  year 
Those  who  have  bewailed  rtotlng  in  our 
dtlea  from  New  York  to  Ohio  to  Cali- 
fornia, now  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
Bomethlng  about  them.  Those  who  have 
grasped  the  full  meaning  of  the  problems 
ftMjlng  our  cities,  now  have,  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  help  solve  them. 

This  bill  Itself  represents  a  legislative 
breakthrough  to  the  moat  serious  do- 
mestic problems  facing  America  today 
American  society,  beset  by  all  the  prob- 
lems of  urbanization,  has  the  wealth  and 
Industrial  capacity  to  eliminate  poverty 
Our  main  problem  has  been  the  Inability 
to  marshall  our  resources  and  apply  our 
technology  In  a  way  which  would  re- 
move some  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
the  cities  and  benefit  all  the  people  The 
Job  before  us  Is  to  translate  the  language 
of  this  bUl  into  concrete  facts  and  real 
IHOgress. 


A  vote  for  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  Ls  a 
vote  against  rlota  In  the  cities  A  vote 
for  this  bill  Is  a  vote  for  coordination  of 
Federal  actlvlUea  and  maximization  of 
their  benefits  and  effects  on  the  local 
level  A  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a  vote  to 
eliminate  slums,  not  by  simply  tearing 
them  down,  but  by  building  new  housing 
and  rehabilitating  existing  housing  for 
low  Income  fanulles.  and  by  making 
available  to  these  facilities  the  additional 
facilities  and  resources  necessary  to  con- 
vert a  slum  Into  a  decent  neighborhood. 

I  consider  this  program  to  be  the  most 
Important  domestic  legislation  to  come 
before  CoiiKre.ss  in  many  years  In  my 
opinion,  no  Member  could  be  considered 
sympathetic  U>  the  plight  of  urban 
America  who  votes  against  the  bill,  or 
who  votes  to  cripple  or  disable  It. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr    Oas»y!. 

Mr  CASETV.  Mr  Chairman,  300  major 
American  cities  will  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  participating  In  two  Federal  pro- 
grams if  this  House  passes  H.R  15890. 
the  housing  bill,  as  It  Is  now  written. 

These  cities— all  over  10.000  popula- 
tion, and  Including  the  major  urban  areas 
of  Houston  and  Baltimore — will  be  pro- 
hibited from  patlcipatlng  In  the  Federal 
program  for  planned  metropolitan 
growth,  and  In  all  likelihood.  In  the  pro- 
posed   demonstration    cities   program 

They  will  be  prohibited  because  they 
lack  zoning  ordinances — and  this  House 
has  been  asked  to  make  this  a  require- 
ment for  such  participation. 

I  see  no  justification  for  this  require- 
ment We  stand  now  at  the  crossroads — 
do  we  create  a  Federal  Lord  Mayor  over 
our  cities,  telling  them  what  must  be 
done  on  a  local  level — or  do  we  continue 
to  permit  local  self-determination  In 
matters  such  as  this? 

Is  this  House  going  to  tell  the  people 
of  such  cities  as  Baltimore.  Houston, 
Mobile.  Honolulu.  Indianapolis,  or  Chey- 
enne that  they  cannot  participate  in  this 
program? 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  people  of  28 
cities  In  Texas,  33  cities  In  California,  24 
cities  in  Illinois,  and  23  more  cities  in 
Florida  that  because  you  exercised  your 
local  option  In  many  cases  and  rejected 
zoning — you  cannot  take  part  In  what 
we  deem  to  be  a  solution  to  your  urban 
growth  problems? 

Again.  I  state  that  I  see  no  Justlflcatlon 
for  this  requirement 

And  when  this  bill  Is  opened  for 
amendments,  Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  strip  this  requirement  from 
the  bill  and  to  propose  a  substitute  which 
will  make  these  cities  eligible  for  such 
aid.  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other 
localities. 

We.  In  this  House,  were  derelict  In  not 
acting  earlier  when  the  urban  renewal 
program  was  passed  Because  of  this, 
our  lack  of  foresight,  all  300  of  these 
cities  are  already  precluded  from  re- 
ceiving Federal  help  on  their  staggering 
urban  renewal  problems.  They  are  not 
precluded  by  law.  I  hasten  to  point  out. 
No.  they  are  precluded  by  an  edict  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban   Development    EXepartment,    who 


sets  zoning  as  one  of  the  mlnlmimi  re- 
quirements for  receiving  urban  renewal 
aid. 

Is  there  any  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  will  also  set  zoning 
its  his  personal  requirement  to  partici- 
pate in  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram? If  he  requires  it  In  urban  re- 
newal—what else  will  he  require  under 
the  blanket  authority  handed  to  him  on 
page  5.  line  12  of  H  R  15890 — where  it 
states  that  the  applicant  city's  program 
must  "meet  such  additional  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  establish"? 

Tills  is  not  a  local  problem,  affecting 
only  a  handful  of  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. I  know  that  it  hits  296 — but  it  may 
be  that  hundreds  of  other  cities  are  in- 
volved The  list  I  have,  and  which  is  at- 
tached, is  most  Incomplete — yet  neither 
the  Hou.slng  and  Urban  Development  De- 
ptu^nient.  nor  the  Library  of  Congress, 
can  provide  a  complete  list  of  cities  in 
America  which  do  not  have  zoning  ordi- 
nances. And  those  cities  I  list  are  from 
the  latest  edition  of  the  International 
City  Managers  Association  Yearbook,  and 
Is  compiled  only  from  those  cities  which 
replied  to  a  questionnaire  the  association 
sent  out. 

When  I  read  the  bill  and  the  report— 
and  saw  thLs  requirement  written  Into 
the  law — my  first  thought  was  of  my  own 
area.  I  knew  that  Houston  would  be 
precluded,  for  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions, the  voters  have  soundly  rejected 
zoning.  I  wrote  our  distinguished 
mayor,  Louie  Welch,  and  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  report,  and  an  amendment  I 
proposed  which  would  cure  the  problem 
.so  that  If,  in  the  opinion  of  our  city  of- 
flciaLs.  this  program  was  deemed  help- 
ful— tliey  would  not  be  precluded  from 
receiving  equal  consideration. 

It  was  then  that  I  became  interested 
in  knowing  just  how  many  other  cities 
would  also  be  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion, and  the  answer  to  me  Is  astoi.nd- 
ing 

Surely,  these  296  cities  need  help  just 
as  much  as  any  area  that  has  adopted 
rigid  zoning  codes  Some  of  us  may  be- 
lieve they  need  even  more  help,  because 
their  problem  Is  compounded.  But  thl5 
philosophy,  apparently,  does  not  prevail 
at  HUD.  And  we  in  the  House  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  show  that  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  Intends  to  work  with 
local  government  In  solving  those  prob- 
lems too  big  for  them  or  for  the  respective 
States  to  solve  alone 

My  amendment  Is  net  complex.  Or. 
page  55,  line  24,  the  language  In  the  bill 
before  the  House  .eads: 

In  making  thin  det«rmmatlon  tlie  Seen- 
tary  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
whether  the  applicant  U  effectively  assisting 
in,  and  conforming  to.  metropoUtsji  plan- 
ning and  programing  through  (A)  the  locs- 
tlon  and  scheduling  of  public  facility  proj- 
ects, whether  or  not  federally  a«elBted:  and 
rBi  the  establishment  and  conslatent  ad- 
mlnutratlan  of  zoning  codea.  subdivision 
regulations,  and  similar  land-use  and  densltt 
controls. 

My  Intentions  are  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing substitute  for  this  language: 

In  making  this  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary may  give  consideration  to  the  appli- 
cant's   program    of    metropolitan    planning 
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He  may  consider  the  location  and  scheduling 
^•f  public  facility  projects,  whether  or  not 
ffderally  aselBted;  and  he  may  consider  the 
applicant's  efforts  whether  suoceBSful  or  not, 
to  establish  zoning  codes,  to  consistently 
administer  subdivision  regulations  or  similar 
liind-use  and  density  controls,  and  to  estab- 
lish ;ind  administer  a  planning  cominlsslon 
to  chart  orderly  ccanmunlty  growth  In  the 
absence  of  a  specific  zoning  code  and  zoning 
commis-'^lon.  In  no  Instance  shall  lack  of  a 
zoning  code  prohibit  applicant  frotn  being 
approved  for  participation  In  this  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cific cities  listed  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  aid  under  this  bill 
is  it  IS  now  written,  I  ask  permission  to 
bniiR  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  It'pal  opinion  received  from  a  distin- 
guished attorney.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Ca- 
zare.*-  first  assistant  city  attorney,  from 
the  city  of  Houston. 

I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
With  me  in  this  effort  to  help  those 
citip* — large  and  small — who  are  suffer- 
ing the  same  problems  of  explosive 
iiTowlh  from  the  one  source  that  should 
be  available  to  all  on  an  equal,  nondis- 
criminatory basis. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Crrr  of  HotrffTOK, 

August  31,  1968. 
The  Honorable  Bob  Caskt, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

I  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Congressman  Caset;  Please  forgive 
r.ie  for  nut  writing  to  you  sooner  on  the  mat- 
:er  of  your  proposed  amendment  to  HJl. 
15890  discussed  In  your  letter  of  July  29  to 
Mayor  Louie  Welch.  Mayor  Welch  has  re- 
ferred your  letter  to  us  and  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  your  propKised  amendment  is  very 
much  in  order  and  absolutely  necessary  If 
ihe  City  of  Houston  Is  to  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  programs  under  Title  II. 

Thl.';  requirement  (B)  on  line  20  of  page 
18  would  definitely,  In  my  opinion,  disqualify 
Houston  from  participating.  It  clearly  spells 
out  the  requirement  of  a  zoning  ordinance 
tor  ellglbinty.  and  you  well  know  the  history 
of  Houston's  efforts  to  vote  in  such  an  ordl- 

I  rjince  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  will 
>ave  u.'!  out  because  of  the  poeltlon  which 
r.as  been  taken  by  HUD  on  grants  that  have 
i    workable  program"   prerequisite  for  ap- 

I  proval  of  the  prant.  WhUe  the  law  makes  no 
ir.ention  of  a  7^>nlng  requirement  fw  the 
workable  program",  this  requirement  ba« 
bwn  ordered  by  administrative  regulations. 
:f  the  .Agency  or  Department  ha«  required 
zonine  even  where  there  was  no  such  re- 
quirement written  into  the  law,  what  can  be 
fipected  where  the  law  clearly  requires  it? 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  authority 
«ve8  to  the  Secretary  for  additional  requlr*- 

Inients  under  the  provision  found  on  line  12, 
?a«e  5  of  Section  103  of  Title  I  could  also 
•"suit  In  regulations  that  would  deprive 
Houston  from  participation  under  Title  I  If 
•-'le  Sec.-etary  saw  fit  to  also  require  eonlng  as 
;nder  the  present  situation  I  mentioned  In 
■■"le  previous  paragraph. 
If  the  requirement  of  zoning  Is  written 
"to  anv  law  authorizing  grante  to  local  gov- 
-rnmentji,  Houston,  the  nation's  sixth  largest 

I  ity.  as  well  as  many  other  worthy  cities  in 

juie  nation,  will   probably   never  be  able  to 

isuallfy  for   such   needed   aid.     This   would. 

l^  my  opinion,  be  very  dlBcrlmlnatory  against 
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amlned  as  to  how  It  octnparee  with  localities 
that  have  Eoming. 

I  very  much  apfireclate  the  OKx>rtunlty 
to  express  my  Tlews  on  this  matter  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  your  pro- 
posed amendment  adopted. 

Please  call  on  me  whenever  you  feel  I  may 
be  of  service  to  you. 
Tours  truly, 

Edward  A.  Cazarks, 
First  Assistant  Attorney. 


Crms  Otxb 


Mobile 
Athens 
AubtuTi 

Douglas 

Long  Beach 
Bakersfleld 
Conccwd 
Costa  Mesa 
Oxnard 
Palo  Alto 
Redwood  City 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Monica 
Beverly  Hills 
La  Habra 
Oceanslde 
Monterey 
San  Gabriel 
San  Pablo 
San  Rafael 

Arvada 

Littleton 

Thornton 

East  Haven 


10,000  Without  Zoning 

ALABAMA 

Homewood 
Moimtaln  Brook 
Sheffield 

AaiZONA 
CALlrORNIA 

South  San  Francisco 

Atwater 

Commerce 

Cupertino 

Cypress 

El  Centro 

Ftontana 

Hermoea  Beach 

Lomlta 

Madera 

Mllpltas 

Palm  Springs 

Piedmont 

Pleasant  HUl 

San  Anselmo 

Walnut  Creek 

COLOBAOO 


CONNBCTtCUT 


TLOKWA 


Fort  Lauderdale 

Hollywood 

West  Palm  Beach 

Fort  Myers 

North  Miami  Beach 

Boca  Raton 

Bartow 

Cocoa 

Cocoa  Beach 

Deerfleld  Beach 

Delray  Beach 

Qulfport 


Lake  Worth 
Largo 
Leesburg 
Melbourne 
Plant  City 
Plantation 
Pompano  Beach 
Riviera  Beach 
TltusvlUe 

South  Miami 

Vero  Beach 


ThomasTllle 
Tlfton 

Honolulu 
Hllo 

Rock  Island 

Skokle 

Springfield 

Belleville 

ElmwoodPark 

Pekln 

Maywood 

Mount  Prospect 

CoUlnsvllle 

Hinsdale 

La  Orange 

Ooeur  d'Alene 

Lewlston 

Moscow 

Mason  City 
Boone 


OBOBGZA 


HAWAII 


ILLINOIS 

La  Grange  Park 

Lake  Forest 

Lincoln 

Mount  Vernon 

Lyons 

Macomb 

Mattoon 

Northlake 

Western  Springs 

Wlnnetka 

XDABO 


IOWA 


Wichita 
Lawrence 
Dodge  City 
Hays 
Independence 

AbbeyvlUe 

Brewer 
Saco 

Baltimore 
Bowie 

Amesbury 
Gardner 


KANSAS 

Junction  City 
Liberal 
Newton 
Roeland  Park 

LOUISIANA 
MAINE 


MABTLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Reading 
Saugufi 


Deerborn  Heights 
Lincoln  Park 
Pontlao 
Birmingham 
Femdale 

MINNESOTA 

Richfield  Maplewood 

Columbia  Heights         Red  Wing 


MICHIGAN 

Escanaba 
Harper  Woods 
Menominee 

Ypsilantl 


Coon  Rapids 
Golden  Valley 

Jackson 

Columbus 

Greenville 

Florissant 
St.  Joseph 
Joplin 

Webster  Groves 
Bellefontaine- 
Nelghbors 

Great  Falls 
BllUngs 

Fremont 


Robbinsdale 


Mississn>Pi 


MISSOURI 


Brldgeton 

Grandvlew 

Ladue 

Marshall 

Richmond  Heights 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


North  Las  Vegas 


Keene 


NEW   HAMPSHIRK 


NEW 

JERSEY 

Union 

CoUlngswood 

Englewood 

Hillside 

Pair  Lawn 

Lyndhurst 

Long  Branch 

Morrlstown 

Westfleld 

Stratford 

Asbury  Park 

Tenaflv 

Burlington 

WllUngboro 

NEW 

MEXICO 

Hobba 

Gallup 

Las  Cruces 

Lovlngton 

Alamagordo 

NEW 

YORK 

Yonkers 

Johnstown 

White  Plains 

Lynbrook 

Long  Beach 

Mamaroneck 

Rockvllle  Centre 

Mlneola 

Pulton 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Wilson 

Lumberton  ■ 

Thomas  vlUe 

NORTH 

DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Mlnot 

Dickinson 

OHIO 

Canton 

Massillon 

Falrborn 

Plqua 

Lancaster 

Strongs  vlUe 

Mansfield 

Sidney 
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AAhlaod 
Astoria 

Erte 

Abblngton 

Allqulppa 

Hempfteld 

Ridley 

3tat«  C^illenB 

Willi  ainsp<jrt 

Mtddlelown 
Anderson 

OreenevUle 
Sbelbyvtlle 

Houston 

Amanllo 

Wichita  Palla 

Garland 

Brownsville 

Laredo 

Midland 

Port  Arthur 

Bryin 

Baytown 

KUleen 

McAUen 

Temple 

Victoria 

Borger 

BajTe 


Newport  News 
Virginia  Beacb 
Charlottesville 
Danville 
Colonial  Heights 
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oaxooN 


rXNN8Tt.VA.NlA 

Carlisle 

Caatle  Shannon 

Dormont 

Latrobe 

L.  Southhampton 

Cnlontown 

Wavneaboro 


aXOO*   ISLAND 


SOtTTH    C**OLIN* 


TKNNXSan 


nXA3 

E.ig:o  Pisa 

Kermlt 

Kerrvllle 

La  Marque 

La  Masa 

McKlnney 

Marshall 

N   Richmond  Hllla 

Sweetwater 

Segxiln 

3nyder 

Weatherford 

Whlt«  Settlement 

Pasadena 

TXSMONT 

vraaiNiA 

Covington 
Pulaakt 
Salem 
WUUamaburs 


W*aHIN0TOM 

Pa»co 

Port  Angelea 

WIST   VTXQINIA 


WISCONSIN 

Ashland 
Seenah 
Marlnetta 
Shorewood 
South  Milwaukee 
West  Bend 


Ellensburg 
Kennewlck 

Bluefleld 
Morgantown 

Or«*n  Bay 

Kenosha 
Brookfleld 
WauwatoBA 
West  AIlls 
Eau  Claire 
Sheboygan 

WTOMINO 

Cheyenna 
Caaper 

Mr  HARV'EY  of  Michlfran  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  use  this  time  to  talk 
about  an  amendment  I  Intend  to  make 
which  will  strike  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision which  would  commit  the  UrUted 
States  with  the  taxpayers'  money  to  un- 
derwrite the  development  of  new  towns. 

This  proposal  wels  flrst  made  In  1964 
and  was  rejected  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Housing  Subcommittees.  It  wsis 
recommended  a«am  in  1965  and  again  It 
wais  rejected  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Housing  Subcommittees  Now  In 
1966.  with  admirable  perseverance  and 
boundless  confidence  in  the  apparently 
limitless  patience  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  provision  is  back  with  us 
This  time  the  new  towns  proposal  has 
advanced  a  step.  It  is  now  part  of  the 
pending  bill  and  my  amendment,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  will  return  It  to 
the  oblivion  which  it  richly  deserves 

This  "new  towns"  provision  would 
provide  for  FHA  Insurance  of  a  mort- 
gage on  a  new  town  for  land  aussembly 
and  site  Improvement      The  maximum 


mortgage  per  new  town  would  be  $25 
million  The  FHA  insurance  of  what 
is  apparently  a  privately-originated 
mortgage  is  nothing  more  than  fiction 
because  under  section  405  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  the  mortgage  at 
par  by  drawing  upon  the  Treasury  for 
the  money  You  need  not  ask  from  where 
the  Treasury  gets  the  money 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  "new  town" 
bonanza,  the  developer  must  prepare 
plans  which  meet  criteria  laid  down  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  not  so  subtle  language 
the  administration  architects  of  this 
provision  present  a  master  blueprint  for 
the  future  Federal  control  of  new  com- 
munities, for  the  federalization  of  the 
cities  of  tomorrow 

This  new  towns  provision  represents 
an  Interesting  case  study  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  a  plan  to  make  It  more  ac- 
ceptable to  an  unsuspecting  public 

In  1964  the  proposal  made  It  clear 
that  in  order  to  qualify  for  thLs  $25  mil- 
lion mortgage  the  new  to»^l  plans  must 
satisfy  the  housing  boss  downtown  that 
First.  It  meets  the  housing  and  related 
needs  of  families  with  varylr\g  incomes, 
second.  It  establishes  sound  land  ust^  pat- 
terns, third.  It  encourages  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  transportation  and  other 
area  wide  facilities;  fourth,  promotes  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  future  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  community;  and 
fifth,  that  the  land  development  shall  be 
consistent  with  such  assurances  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require  as  to  actions 
to  be  taken  by  local  public  bodies  in  or- 
der to  permit  the  implementation  of  the 
new  community  plan. 

In  the  1965  proposal  the  administra- 
tion's housing  bill  no  longer  had  a  sec- 
tion entitled  "new  communities"  In- 
stead the  new  towns  proposal  was  almost 
concealed  in  a  new  title  Involving  the 
land  development  mortgage  msurance 
No  longer  could  one  see  the  elaborate 
criteria  of  the  1964  provislon.s  but  they 
were  there  nevertheless  in  the  general 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  So. 
in  1965  the  Housing  Subcommittee  per- 
formed a  UtUe  surgery,  excising  from 
land  development  insurance  the  "new 
towns  '  proposal. 

Now  It  Is  1966  and  this  time  we  have 
the  title  "new  communities"  but  the 
broad  blueprint  for  the  federalization  of 
new  towns  present  in  the  1964  version 
Is  disguised  by  softer  language  which 
conditions  eligibility  on  le^ss  controversial 
conditions  such  as  substantial  economies 
in  building,  adequate  housing  for  those 
employed  In  the  community,  and  maxi- 
mum accessibility  to  industrial,  commer- 
cial, recreational,  and  cultural  facilities 
Mr  Chairman,  homeowners  through- 
out the  Nation  are  seeing  their  equities 
wiped  out  because  of  the  tight-money 
situation  Homebuildmg  Ls  suffering 
from  a  disastrous  slump  because  so  many 
home<Dwners  are  unable  to  sell  their 
homes  in  order  to  buy  new  ones.  Re- 
cently, the  Congress  enacted  a  FNMA 
bill  designed  to  direct  money  into  home- 
building  and  the  residential  mortgage 
market .  $1  billion  of  this  was  to  be  made 
available  through  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance     Because  of  the  inflationary  and 


budget  Impact  this  $1  billion  has  been 
Impounded  by  the  administration.  Yet 
here  we  have  a  provision  that  would 
authorize  FNMA  to  draw  money  from 
the  Treasury  to  underwrite  "new  towns." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  in 
support  of  my  amendment: 

National  AssfKTiATioN  or 

Home  BnuDiRS. 
Washington.  DC.  October  12.  i96S 
The  Honorable  James  Habvey. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Harvet  The  Natlona; 
.\s8oclaUon  of  Hnme  Builders  .strongly  sup- 
ports vour  amendment  to  S.  3708.  the  Detn. 
uiistratlon  Cities  and  MetropoUtiUi  Devel- 
opment  Bill  of  1966.  to  ellmlnat*  the  prc- 
posed  VHA  authority  to  finance  the  devel. 
Lipment  of  "new  communities" 

We  believe  that  the  present  FHA  X'.'.'.e  X 
land  development  program  Is  more  than  .ide- 
quate  for  the  financing  of  all  but  the  largest 
residential  developments. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  Is  a  brie! 
statement  of  NAHBs  poslUon  on  tlUe  IV  of 
S.   3708 

Sincerely. 

Larkt  Blackmon,  President 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vie'.d 
5  minut4^  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   1  Mr.  COHELAN  i . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
Judgment,  this  legislation  to  begin  a 
demonstration  cities  program  is  the  most 
Important  new  proposal  to  come  before 
the  Congress  this  year,  and  I  strongly 
urge  Its  passage 

Today  we  find  3  out  of  every  4  Amen- 
cans  living  In  urban  areas.  Every  year 
we  add  another  3  million  residents  to 
our  urban  population.  The  critical  prob- 
lems of  these  urban  areas  then,  ;n  a 
very  real  sense,  are  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  this  country. 

Our  cities  have  been  at  the  heart  of 
our  progress  and  development  as  the 
leading  mdustrial  nation  of  the  world 
But  our  cities  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  needs  of  those  who  now  live  in  them 
Without  a  substantial  new  effort — with- 
out a  concentrated  and  coordinated  at- 
tack cm  basic  urban  ills — our  cities  have 
little  hope  of  meeting  the  needs  ot  the 
growing  and  changing  population  that 
will  s<x)n  inhabit  them. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  defy  simple 
definition,  just  as  their  solutloI^s  defy 
quick  and  easy  answers.  But  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  tlie  growing 
ghettos  of  our  central  cities  are  char- 
acterized by  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  dis- 
ease They  are  characterized  by  decay 
and  deterioration;  by  the  pentup  anger 
of  people  living  outside  the  affluence 
enjoyed  by  much  of  our  society. 

Our  cities  are  increasingly  the  home 
for  persons  of  low  income.  Slums  and 
blight  are  widespread.  More  than  ' 
million  homes  In  urban  areas  are  nir. 
down;  community  services  and  facilities 
are  frequently  Inadequate. 

This  week  22  chief  executives  of  major 
American  corporations,  under  tlie  leader- 
ship of  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  stated  the  prob- 
lem plainly  while  urging  approval  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act: 

Our  cltlea  are  being  submerged  by  a  rising 
tide  of  confluent  forces — disease  and  despair 
joblMBness    and    hopelessness,    excessive  de- 
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welfare  payments,  and  the  grim 
me,  disorder  and  delinquency. 

)ss  our  country  have  made 
to  meet  their  problems.  As 
ee's  report  notes,  between 
3  tax  revenues  Increased  by 
ind  municipal  indebtedness 
119  percent. 

1  cities  today  are  caught  in 
?le.  As  blight  mounts,  the 
»  of  the  land  falls.  As  new 
are  placed  on  Industry,  the 
t  Is  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 
for  programs  and  services 
e  base  for  supporting  them 
nder  these  circumstances, 
obert  Weaver  has  pointed 
t  surprising  that  the  cities 
it«st  slum  problems  have  the 
y  for  solving  them. 
3  Federal  programs  are  al- 
k  which  directly  benefit  our 
ar  on  poverty,  aid  to  educa- 
!velopment,  housing,  man- 
ning, and  others.  But  each 
igrams  approaches  a  single 
1  a  single  weapon.  Although 
•erate  side  by  side,  they  are 
fferent  to  each  other,  and 
ley  are  even  In  conflict  with 

)f  Oakland,  in  the  Seventh 
'aliforiila.  presently  has  140 
)grams  and  projects  which 
orm  of  Federal  funding  in 
s.  But  the  maximum  effec- 
hese  federally  assisted  pro- 
only  be  achieved  through 
,  which  does  not  now  exist, 
would  make  that  coordlna- 
;.  It  would  help  cities  to 
3  and  carry  out  comprehen- 
lonstratlon  programs. 
Tiakc  it  possible  to  improve 
tially  increase  the  supply  of 
aderate-cost  housing  in  the 
tould  make  it  possible  for 
icentrate  their  educational, 
poverty,  and  social  service 
rectly  on  the  large  numbers 

disadvantaged  people  who 
and  blighted  neighborhoods, 
ant.  it  would  make  It  possi- 

human  needs  at  the  same 
»1    rehabilitation    is    being 

ation  would  mobilize  and  co- 
leral  resources,  but  it  would 
ocal  Initiative.  And  let  me 
point  very  clear,  for  once 
•  hearing  the  familiar  charge 
s  that  this  is  a  Federal  take- 
his  is  a  Federal  Invasion  of 
slbllities.  We  have  all  heard 
yn  programs  such  as  educa- 
:dicare.  It  Is  a  familiar  and 
I.  Let  us  put  It  to  rest, 
be  a  local  program  making 
sible  coordinated  use  of  Ped- 
es. It  will  be  planned,  de- 
carried  out  by  local  people, 
laracter  and  the  content  of 
i  will  be  based  on  the  Judg- 
J  people  as  to  their  own  load 

s  also  put  to  rest  the  equally 
allclous  charge  that  this  bill 
!d  to  force  the  integration  of 
segregated  neighborhoods. 
Lhis  bill,  according  to  oCDdals 


at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  who  have  studied  the  lan- 
guage, could  be  used  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  on  October  4: 

If  a  Congreesman  really  thinks  that  the 
cities  do  not  need  help,  or  that  the  present 
chaotic  organization  of  Federal  programs  is 
sulllclent,  or  ttiat  metropolitan  planning  Is 
soclallBtlc,  then  he  Is  justified  In  voUng 
against  the  bill.  He  will  be  profoundly  mis- 
taken, but  It  will  be  an  honest  vote.  De- 
liberately to  Inject  the  racial  Issue  Into  the 
debate,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  a  transgression 
of  altogether  another  mag^tude.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  defeat  a  bUl  on  specious  grounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  this  bill 
on  its  merits,  and  as  we  do,  let  us  bear 
very  clearly  In  mind  that  this  is  not  just 
another  project.  It  does  not  add  more 
tools  or  measures  to  those  we  already 
have.  Rather,  It  is  a  plan  to  use  all  of 
our  available  tools  and  resources  in  a 
concentrated  and  coordinated  way.  It  is 
a  tool  for  dealing  in  a  total  way  with  the 
total  problems  of  slums,  ghettos,  and 
blight. 

It  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  our  past 
piecemeal  approach  to  urban  problems ; 

It  launches  a  comprehensive  attack. 

It  combines  hiunan  as  well  as  physical 
renewal. 

It  focuses  all  available  resources — 
local,  State,  Federal,  and  private  enter- 
prise— ^in  areas  of  planning,  housing, 
transportation.  Job-training,  health  fa- 
cilities, recreation,  education,  and  wel- 
fare programs. 

It  mobilizes  all  available  talent  and 
skills. 

Its  objective  Is  the  total  improvement 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
our  cities. 

This  bill  would  authorize  only  $12  mil- 
lion In  plsuining  funds  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Over  the  next  2-year  period, 
ending  June  30,  1969,  it  would  authorize 
only  an  additional  $12  million  for  plan- 
ning and  $900  million  for  supplementarj- 
grants. 

Two  weeks  ago,  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  we  i>assed  a  $2-billion  measure  to 
combat  water  pollution.  There  is  no 
question  that  these  funds  were  needed. 
But  certainly  we  can  approve  half  this 
amount  to  coordinate  the  attack  on  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  central  cities. 
If  ansrthing,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have 
set  our  sights  too  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  slums  of  our  urban 
areas  did  not  develop  overnight.  They 
are  the  product  of  generations  of  social 
and  economic  neglect.  This  bill  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  that  course. 
It  should  be  approved  as  a  wise  invest- 
ment in  our  cities  and  the  future  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  that  live  in  them. 
For  as  the  report  on  the  Watts  riots  so 
prophetically  pointed  out: 

Of  what  shall  it  avail  our  nation  If  we  can 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  but  cannot  cure 
the  BtpkneH  In  our  cities? 

Mr.  QILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  voice  my  support  of  S.  3708, 
the  demonstration  cities  bill.  I  am  one 
of  the  Bponsors  of  this  legislation  which 
I  consider  a  giant  step  in  responding  to 
the  needs  of  our  cities.  The  facts  are 
clear — there  Is  not  a  single  dty  in  this 
Nation  today  able  to  pay,  out  of  its  own 


pocket,  for  the  cost  of  solving  Its  total 
urban  problem.  If  the  areas  of  blight 
and  slum  which  scar  America's  city-face, 
and  the  problems  of  the  people  who  live 
within  these  slums  are  to  be  solved,  a 
massive,  coordinated  eCfort  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  levels  of  government.  It 
will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
our  cities,  but  the  legislation  before  us 
does  represent  a  coordinated  and  con- 
structive approach — using  all  available 
State,  local,  Federal,  and  private  re- 
sources— to  tear  down  the  ghettos  and 
rebuild  the  blighted  areas. 

The  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  last 
year,  which  I  strongly  supported,  pro- 
vided a  focal  ix>int  for  a  Federal-local 
partnership,  combining  local  initiative 
and  local  solutions  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance. The  bill  before  us  will  mobilize 
local  initiative  and  leadership  with  Fed- 
eral and  private  resources. 

We  all  know  the  various  aspects  of  the 
total  problem  our  cities  face :  poor  hous- 
ing, Inadequate  health  facilities,  unem- 
ployment, congestion,  filth,  delinquency 
and  increased  crime  rates,  insufficient 
transportation  and  recreation  facili- 
ties— to  name  but  a  few.  Over  the  past 
years,  we  have  attempted  to  cope  with 
these  as  separate  entities,  and  while  we 
have  had  some  measure  of  success,  we 
have  not  been  successful  enough.  The 
present  condition  of  our  cities — their 
rapid  growth  and  decay — offers  proof  of 
that.  Fortunately,  the  successes  and 
lessons  of  the  past  have  given  some  clear 
directions  for  advancing  into  the  future. 

The  demonstration  cities  program 
provides  for  the  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated use  of  our  wealth  of  specialized 
urban  assistance  programs.  It  provides 
desperately  needed  financial  assistance 
to  our  cities.  In  a  functional  combina- 
tion of  these,  it  provides  for  the  use  of 
people -oriented  programs,  \\ith  which  si- 
multaneously to  attack  the  human  blight 
that  is  Inseparable  from  the  city  blight. 

The  supplemental  grants  of  this  pro- 
gram do  not  require  dollar-matching 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  urban 
areas.  The  grants  are  "triggers"  which 
will  enable  our  cities,  for  the  first  time, 
to  plan  coordinated,  overall  programs 
that  will  Interweave  various  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  meet  their  special  needs. 
It  will  enable  our  cities  to  better  pay  for 
their  share  of  widened  use  of  such  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  It  provides  for  the 
use  of  new  program  aspects,  which  may 
be  vital  to  their  local  problems,  but 
which  are  not  presently  funded  by 
grants-in-aid. 

We  carmot  afford  to  lose  our  enormous 
investment  in  our  cities.  We  carmot  af- 
ford the  prohibitive  costs  of  maintaining 
slums  and  blight.  In  my  city  of  New 
York,  we  have  over  a  half  million  people 
receiving  various  forms  of  public  welfare, 
costing  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments more  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars aimually.  Almost  25  percent  of  the 
2»4  million  households  in  New  York  City 
have  an  annual  Income  imder  $3,000. 
Over  iy2  million  of  these  live  in  abject 
poverty.  There  are  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  sliun  buildings  in  the 
city. 
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Nothing  short  of  s  massive  atUick  Ls 
going  to  recover  and  rehAbliitate  our 
cities.  Suffice  It  to  say  thAt  our  atles 
cannot  flnance  programs  of  this  scope 
City  effort  to  stabilize  their  tax  revenue 
through  Increases  have  only  accelerated 
the  exodus  of  money  sources,  personal 
and  Industnal,  to  the  suburbs  The 
physical  decay  of  our  citlea  forces  city 
services  to  become  more  costly,  and  those 
best  able  to  finance  and  rehabilitate 
through  more  taxes  simply  leave  the 
cities  for  the  suburbs 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  linkage  of  prograros 
provlded  In  3.  370fi,  with  the  use  of  exist- 
ing programs  such  as  urban  renewal 
low-  and  moderate-cost  housing,  de- 
serves our  support.  The  end  result  will 
be  lasting  benefits  to  the  entire  city  and 
all  tts  Inhabitants — not  Just  the  disad- 
vantaged who  live  In  the  areas  of  biuhi 
I  believe  this  legislation  glvf.s  the  be^^t 
answer  to  the  Prealdent's  demand  for  an 
eflort  larijp  In  scope  —more  compre- 
hensive and  more  concentrated — than 
any  that  has  gone  before  us 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rlae  to  give  my  strongest  support  for  S 
3708.  It  Is  a  necessary,  If  small,  step  in 
the  enormous  task  that  faces  us  If  we  are 
to  rescue  our  cities  from  bUght  and  fur- 
ther deterioration.  We  need  do  little 
more  than  look  around  to  see  that  our 
cities  are  in  crisis. 

Experience  has  taught  that  urban  re- 
newal programs  are  ineffective  unless 
they  tackle  the  human  problems  so  in- 
timately related  to  slum  conditions 
This  bill  incorporates  that  lesson  by  re- 
quiring local  communities  to  draw  up 
comprehensive  renewal  plans.  Including 
social  welfare  and  antipoverty  programs, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  demonstra- 
tion grants.  Viable  neighborhoods  are 
not  created  with  brick  and  mortar  alont- 
To  be  truly  hvable.  they  must  have  ade- 
quate schools,  hospitals,  parks,  and  jobs 
The«e  are  the  only  guarantees  that  the 
neighborhoods  will  not  deteriorate  again 
This  approach  Ls  good  because  it  forces 
the  communities  themselves  to  take  the 
initiative,  atnd  insures  that  hard-core 
slum  problems  are  tackled  at  their  root^ 

The  1900  million  to  be  appropriated 
over  3  years  Is  not  much  considering  the 
large  number  of  cities  which  could  use 
such  aid  In  an  editorial  on  October 
11,  the  Long  Island  Press  commented 
that — 

It  really  »dds  up  to  only  &  tenuuve  be- 
ginning In  an  attack  on  what  President 
JotiDJon  rightly  diagnoses  aa  the  most  Im- 
portant domestic  problem  Mayor  Lindsay 
figures  New  York  City  alone  will  need  •M 
WlUon  orer  the  next  10  years  to  bring  the 
city  to  a  decent  stage  of  llveablllty  The 
mayor  ot  Detroit  figures  his  town  would  need 
tl6  bUUon  over  the  same  period  and  that 
the  aatlonal  bUl  could  run  as  high  as  »530 
blUlon. 

But.  hopefully,  by  maJcng  money 
available  only  for  those  neighborhoods 
which  can  draw  up  comprehensive  anti- 
poverty  and  urbcm  renewal  plans,  the 
cities  will  demonstrate  what  a  concen- 
trated attack  on.  urban  blight  can  ac- 
complish. These  demonstration  grants 
are  Intended  to  be  catalysts  for  new  In- 
itiatives and  a  prelude  to  a  larger  attack 
an  this  nationwide  problem. 


But  the  real  Importance  of  this  bill 
lies  In  Its  provisions  to  rationalize  and 
coordinate  the  multipUiclty  of  Federal 
program^s  arrayed  against  urban  blight. 
By  placing  Federal  urban  programs  un- 
der one  umbrella,  the  bill  would  give  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  the  clear  direction  It 
.seeks  and  a  much -needed  .shot  In  the 
arm  HUDs  Influence  with  the  cities 
will  Increase  proportionately  as  It  speaks 
with  a  single,  articulate  voice. 

To  cut  or  defeat  this  bill  at  this  time 
would  be  myopic  In  the  extreme.  To 
tho.se  who  argue  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  add  to  Inflationary  pre.ssures,  I 
answer  that  If  we  do  not  arrest  the  de- 
cline of  our  clues  now,  the  cost  will  be 
so  much  greater  later.  Even  the  small 
appropriation  which  It  provides  for 
couJd  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
a  solution  for  our  cities.  I  therefore 
urge  that  we  unite  in  voting  for  this 
bill 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  expre.s6  my  support  for  S    3708. 

The  critical  needs  to  which  its  provi- 
sions are  addressed  have  been  graphi- 
cally described 

I  agree  completely  with  the  po.sition 
that,  unless  remedy  Is  promptly  applied, 
our  urban  problems  may  grow  beyond 
control,  and  distort  our  national  shape. 
If  indeed  they  do  not  endancer  our  na- 
tional being  I  believe  that  time  Is  of 
the  essence  for  taklrik;  the  most  effective 
measures  at  our  command 

Many  arguments  have  been  presented 
in  opposition  to  the  afQrmallve  program 
to  remedy  the  need.  Not  one  of  them 
stands  Inspection  and  not  one  is  forth- 
rightly  stated. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  demon- 
stration cities  proposal  represents  only 
the  ^dishful  thinking  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

II  this  were  true.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  the  act  came  by  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  t:roups  of  such  high  prestige  and 
diverse  liiterests  as,  to  name  but  a  few — 
the  US  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
National  Parmer's  Union,  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  and  the  Governor's 
Conference,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Office,  and  the  AFI^CIO.  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Officials,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  and  the 
National  Urban  league,  the  America:; 
Institute  of  Arcldtects.  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  the  United 
Community  Funds  L  Councils  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  .American  E^iblic  Health 
.Association .  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  National  As-soclation  of 
Social  Workers,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  and  the  Coopera- 
tive league  of  the  Ui?.A  .  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board 

Here  is  another  Illogical  opp<3sitlon  ar- 
gument     One  part  contends  that — 

Only  a  limited  nomtier  'jf  cltlee  ran  be 
expecujd   Vj  participate  In   the  program 

In  the  next  breath,  the  same  voices 
complain  that — 


Every  city  is  eUglble.  and  eligibility  is  go- 
uig  to  be  used  as  a  'lure"  to  entice  poiinci; 
support. 

This  Is  truly  confusing,  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  every  city  be  eligible  at  the 
same  lime  only  a  limited  number  of  cit- 
ies sire  eligible. 

If  these  antagonists  want  to  limit  the 
program  to  some  small  number  of  cuifc- 
they  should  say  so.  and  declare  m  ad- 
vance what  cities  or  cities'  types  they 
want  to  be  Included. 

The  hard  facts  about  participatiun  v.. 
the  program  are  stated  ver>'  clearly  q.-. 
page  14  of  our  comjnltlee  report: 

The  ultimate  success  to  this  now  prt  ,TiE 
rests  upon  the  ability  of  local  i>eople  to  .i.vse« 
their  own  most  preeslng  problems  and  aevuf 
their  jwn  scjlutioas  U)  those  problems  T;.s 
cities  themselves,  by  their  actions,  will  deter- 
mine which  of  them  participate  in  t.h:'  rr. 
gnim  Those  cities  which  can  concentr.i:* 
their  resources.  Identify  t.helr  problem  areas 
and  develop  sound  Imaginative  soluUoos  wu. 
be  the  first  to  qualify 

But  all  cities  wlU  benefit  from  the  solu- 
tions to  urban  problems  developed  thraug- 
the  demonstration  cities  approach.  'Voi.j 
committee  Ls  confident  that  every  city  wiL 
ultimately  use  this  "lotal  attack"  approach 
to  solve  Its  urban  problems. 

I  hear  It  argued — that  there  could  be 
a  transfer  of  funds  within  the  vano'.^; 
programs  covered  by  a  city's  demonstra- 
tion plan 

This  is  untrue.  Funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  any  existing  grant- 
in-aid  program  are  in  no  way  affected 
by  a  demonstration  city  proposal 
Again,  let  me  make  reference  to  the  clea: 
language  of  the  committee  report,  a; 
stated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraph; 
of  the  .section  "Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided"— imge  6 

It  is  argued  that  small  cities  will  tx 
prevented  from  participating  because  o: 
the  requirement  that  a  demonstratio: 
city  applicant  have  the  necessar>-  admin- 
istrative machinery  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram 

Again,  the  argument  Is  entirely  false 
Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  sectio,'. 
headed  "Participation  in  the  program  - 

T\\f  Committee  intends  that  the  assisULCt 
provided  by  Title  I  of  the  bill  be  given  v; 
cities  of  ail  sizes  and  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  This  will  enable  the  p^og^.^^l  v. 
demon.straie  the  wide  range  of  methodJ 
available  to  deal  with  the  diversity  of  prob- 
lems that  face  clUes  of  all  sizes  throughout 
the  country 

It  has  been  alleged  that  title  V,  which 
provides  mortgage  Insurance  for  grouj 
practice  facilities,  is  unnecessar>-  tie- 
cause  small  business  loans  can  be  usee 
for  this  purpose  In  reality,  however 
nonprofit  groups  cannot  qualify  for  smaL 
business  loans  and  therefore  have  no  ac- 
ces.s  to  this  financing 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Intersta:^ 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committe*'  con- 
sidered this  proposal,  and  turned  It  dowr. 
The  truth,  however.  Is  that  this  com- 
mittee took  no  action  but  referred  iht 
matter  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  has  jurlsdictior. 
over  mortgage  insurance.  Hon.  Wright 
Pat  MAN,  the  able  chairman  of  the  coe- 
mlttee.  subsequently  Introduced  appro- 
priate legislation  which  received  favor- 
able consideration. 


It  has  been  r 
this  provision,  1 
over  America,  li 
pers<)nal  testimc 
dorsed  title  V 
difficulty  they  hi 
intJ  conventional 

It  has  been  cl 
be  costly  to  th 
charge  is  unfoui 
size  that  tills  is 
cause  it  is  only  i 
a  premium  char 
costs  of  admini: 
default.  In  ess 
belore  us  would 
err.ment  to  insu 
practice  facilltie 
lain  the  necessa 
mitiee  has  closi 
abuses  by  addi 
which  requires  t 
will  not  be  grax 
dence  is  presents 
ventlonal  flnanc 

A  host  of  oth€ 
ments  have  beer 
In  their  total  la 
loose  manner  w 
the  facts. 

The  plain  f  actj 

There  is  a  vas 
our  central-city  i 

The  city  demo 
v1des  our  most 
Initiating    the    c 
that  are  needed. 

No  mcritoriot 
Justify  our  refusi 

I  urge  my  fell- 
this  important  e 
posal. 

Mr.  HANLEY. 
in  support  of  S.  ; 
Citie.-;  and  Met 
Act  of  1966.  As 
great  and  progre 
I  feel  deeply  thj 
the  best  Interest 

Mayor  Walsh  o 
quoted  as  saying  I 

Citi(>8  are  In  trot 

And  he  continu 
If  cltips  are  going 
have  Federal  aid — 

The  mayor's  pt 
homes  of  7  mill 
dilapidated  or  de 
these  homes  are 
neighborhoods  w) 
spaces,  and  adeqi 
recreational  fa- 
Thes.'  are  the 
social  and  econor 
parent  Crime  a: 
hlfh,  the  numbei 
high,  the  numbc 
unemployable  pei 
and  Infant  mon 
These  nelghborho 
ing  tax  revenues 
hard  core  Jobles. 
the  costs  to  the 
are  very  high. 

There  are  those 
Problt'.nis  are  no 
Federal  Qovemm 
these  are  the  pro 
0^  Bovemment,  a 
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It  has  been  said  there  is  no  need  for 
this  provision,  but  nonprofit  groups  all 
over  America,  in  telegrams,  letters,  and 
personal  testimony,  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed title  V  because  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  they  have  experienced  In  secur- 
ing conventional  financing. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  title  V  would 
be  costly  to  the  Government  but  this 
charge  is  unfoimded.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  tills  is  a  no-cost  proposal,  be- 
c-ause  it  is  only  mortgage  Insurance,  and 
a  premium  charge  would  cover  both  the 
costs  of  administration  and  the  risk  of 
default.  In  essence,  title  V  of  the  bill 
before  us  would  allow  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  to  insure  mortgages  for  group 
practice  facilities  so  that  they  can  ob- 
tain the  necessary  financing.  Our  com- 
mittee has  closed  the  door  to  possible 
abuses  by  adding  a  protective  clause 
which  requires  that  mortgage  insurance 
will  not  be  granted  unless  positive  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  the  effect  that  con- 
ventional financing  is  unavailable. 

A  host  of  other  such  opposition  argu- 
ments have  been  raised.  They  are  alike 
In  their  total  lack  of  merit  and  In  the 
loose  manner  with  which  they  handle 
the  facts. 

The  plain  facts  are  these : 

There  is  a  vast  need  for  correction  of 
our  central-city  problems. 

The  city  demonstration  program  pro- 
vides our  most  knowledgeable  tool  for 
initiating  the  comprehensive  remedies 
that  are  needed. 

No  meritorious  arguments  exist  to 
Justify  our  refusal  to  put  it  to  work. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  support 
this  important  and  vitally  needed  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3708,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966.  As  the  Representative  of  a 
great  and  progressive  metropolitan  area, 
I  feel  deeply  that  this  legislation  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  city. 

Mayor  Walsh  of  Syracuse  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying  that — 

cities  are  In  trouble  all  over  the  country 

And  he  continued: 
If  cities  are  going  to  survive,  we've  got  to 
have  Federal  aid— some  type  of  aid. 

The  mayor's  point  Is  well  taken.  The 
homes  of  7  million  urban  families  are 
dilapidated  or  deteriorated,  and  most  of 
these  homes  are  concentrated  in  slum 
neighborhoods  where  good  schools,  open 
spaces,  and  adequate  health,  social,  and 
recreational  facilities  are  lacking 
Thesp  are  the  neighborhoods  where 
social  and  economic  decay  are  most  ap- 
parent Crime  and  deliquency  rates  are 
nieh,  the  number  of  school  dropouts  Is 
wgh,  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
unemployable  persons  is  high,  iUIteracy 
and  Infant  mortality  rates  are  high. 
mese  neighborhoods  are  marked  by  fall- 
"ig  tax  revenues,  business  losses,  and 
nard  core  Joblessness.  In  these  areas 
the  costs  to  the  city  for  social  services 
are  very  high. 

^  Ji!!'"'^  *^^  "^ose  who  wiU  say  that  these 
Probleriis  are  not  the  business  of  the 
'eaeral  Government.  In  my  ^dgmwit 
these  are  the  problems  of  aU  the  levels 
01  government,  and  they  should  be  of 


special  concern  to  the  Federal  level  be- 
cause It  Is  the  Government  with  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  magnitude 
needed  to  do  the  Job.  It  is  obvious  to 
aU  those  who  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  cities  that  the  financial  resources 
of  municipal  government  are  too  hard 
pressed  to  do  the  Job. 

When  Mayor  Walsh  said  that  the  cities 
are  in  trouble,  he  was  Indicating  the  in- 
ability of  the  city  to  raise  the  needed 
revenue.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  think  that  the  cities  have  something 
to  learn  about  urban  problems  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Local  government 
does  not  need  any  advice  about  the  na- 
ture of  its  problems  from  the  Federal 
Government,  nor  do  the  cities  have  to  be 
reminded  about  what  must  be  done.  The 
cities  ah-eady  know  these  things,  they 
know  what  is  wrong  and  they  know  bet- 
ter than  any  other  level  of  government 
what  must  be  done.  To  be  very  blunt, 
what  the  cities  want  from  the  Federal 
Government  Is  money,  or  if  you  prefer, 
financial  resources. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cities 
are  receiving  grants  in  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  go  by  to  state  that  there 
Is  more  aid  than  ever  for  more  programs 
than  ever,  and  Uie  89th  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  fact. 

The  Importance  of  the  bill  we  debate 
today  rests  on  the  recognition  that  the 
cities  must  be  gii^n  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  the 
Pederal-ald  programs  aimed  at  their 
problems.  That  opportunity  will  come 
with  the  large,  general -purpose  supple- 
mental grant  envisioned  in  the  demon- 
stration cities  program.  This  Federal 
grant  wIU  be  used  by  the  city  to  help  pay 
its  normal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  grants-in-aid  programs 
And  this  Is  precisely  what  the  cities  need 
at  this  time.  The  grant  can  also  be  used 
by  the  city  to  pay  for  new  and  addi- 
tional projects  and  activities  which  are 
a  part  of  the  total  program  of  demon- 
stration. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  dem- 
onstrate what  can  be  done  through  a 
comprehensive,  concentrated,  and  co- 
ordinated attack,  making  full  use  of  all 
of  the  avaUable  Federal,  State,  and  local 
resources,  both  public  and  private  to  re- 
vitalize entire  blighted  areas  within  a 
city. 

I  strongly  support  the  demonstration 
cities  program  because  It  will  demon- 
strate also  a  long-overdue  recognition 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
initiative,  the  responsiveness,  the  dedi- 
cation, and  the  resourcefulness  of  mod- 
em American  municipal  government. 
We  want  these  programs  to  be  plarmed 
at  the  local  level  and  we  want  them  exe- 
cuted by  the  local  level. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  I  am  in- 
terested In  this  program  because  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  citizens  I  represent.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  quote  some  of  the 
views  on  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram expressed  by  government  officials 
In  my  congressional  district.  Thomas 
E.  Ward,  director  of  the  Syracuse-Oncm- 
daga  County  Office  oi  Economic  Devel- 
opment said  that  if  Syracuse  participates 


In  the  program,  "we  can  jump  the  gap 
between  the  fragmented  attack  we  have 
today  and  the  total  rebuilding  program 
which  the  demonstration  method  makes 
possible."  Mr.  Ward  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  Syracuse  could  rebuild  the  3,000 
acres  which  surroimd  existing  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  the  city's  inner  core. 
In  this  doughnut-shaped  area  live  more 
than  80,000  persons,  and  in  1963  the  area 
contained  almost  8.000  substandard 
units. 

As  a  demonstration  project  we  could,  as 
President  Johnson  urges,  change  the  total 
envlroiunent  of  the  neighborhoods  and  pro- 
vide schools,  paries,  playgrounds,  community 
centers  and  access  to  all  the  necessary  com- 
munity facilities. 

George  Schuster,  Syracuse's  commis- 
sioner of  urban  improvement,  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  demonstration  cities 
program  should  help  local  urban  renewal 
and  strengthen  the  five  county  regional 
planning  program  by  providing  studies 
of  water  resources,  mass  transportation, 
water  and  air  pollution,  and  similar 
problems.  R.  Spencer  Steele,  Syracuse's 
planning  ccanmissioner.  said  that  the 
demonstration  cities  program  looks  like 
a  fantastic  program  which  is  badly 
needed.  Mayor  William  Walsh  of  Syra- 
cuse has  indicated  to  Secretair  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Weaver 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program, 
if  properly  funded,  would  provide  the 
legislative  tools  by  which  Syracuse  could 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate the  problems  of  substandard  hous- 
ing and  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
legislation  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  American  cities.  It  carries  the 
endorsement  of  those  who  know  the  most 
about  cities,  and  those  who  are  most 
Interested  in  solving  the  problems  of 
cities. 

Mr.  OTTENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  3708. 

In  my  supplementary  views  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  of  July  15,  1966,  on  H.R.  15890, 
the  House  version  of  this  measure,  I 
strongly  stated  my  support  for  the  dem- 
onstration cities  concept.    I  said: 

I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  the  approach 
of  the  demonstration  cities  program  put 
forward  in  this  bill.  The  crisis  of  urb«in 
deterioration  Is  enormous  and  pressing.  It 
Is  national  In  scope.  A  new  approach  Is  des- 
perately needed.  The  demonstration  cities 
program  will  show  whether  concentration  of 
existing  Federal  programs  can  succeed  in 
e!imln'itlng  the  blight  of  slimas  from  sub- 
stantial areas. 

I  objected,  however,  to  the  "blank 
check"  authorizations  in  that  bill,  say- 
ing: 

The  bill  contains  absolutely  no  limit  or 
guidelines  on  the  amount  to  be  authorized. 
I  don't  think  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  should  write  a  blank 
check. 

I  pressed  forcefully  for  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  program  and  placement  of 
a  firm  "price  tag"  on  each  item. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  took 
this  same  view  and  In  S.  3708  did.  In  fact, 
provide  a  firm  price  tag  for  each  Item. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
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which  I  serve,  saw  fit  to  adopt  the  Sen- 
ate version  on  September  1  1966 — and 
that  the  administration  has  also  changed 
lt«  views  to  meet  the  objections  I  had 
advanced 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  now 
eliminates  the  unUmlted  "blank  check" 
authorization  for  the  demonstration 
dtles  project  provided  under  title  I  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  not  to  ex- 
ceed $400  minion  for  fiscal  1968  and  $500 
million  for  fiscal  1969.  in  addition  Ic  the 
$12  million  for  planning  funds  au- 
thorized in  both  bills  for  this  year.  f.scal 
1967 

There  are  stll!  problems  with  this  au- 
thorization Nowhere  is  it  specified 
either  how  many  cities  will  be  Included 
or  how  extensive  a  program  in  each  city 
Is  contemplated  These  facts  should  be 
known.  Yet,  It  seems  to  me  that  thl;  bill 
offers  a  reasonable  assurance  to  the  cities 
that  a  start  will  be  made,  without  Lss  jlng 
blank  checks  we  could  later  regret  The 
authorizations  for  future  years  car  al- 
ways be  adjusted  upward  or  downward 
depending  upon  the  results  of  the  tlarus 
submitted  by  cities  and  upon  the  na- 
tional fiscal  situation  at  the  time 

It  Is  no  secret  that  many  of  the  u  "ban 
renewal  and  related  programs  have  not 
been  a  success  In  the  past  Unconscion- 
able profits  have  often  been  mad«'  on 
■ome  housing  programs  Too  often. 
urban  renewal  has  meant  removal  o '  the 
poor  Instead  of  provision  of  better  hous- 
ing for  them  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
demonstration  cities  program  'j^ans 
should  be  examined  with  greatest  care 
to  assure  their  soundness  They  slould 
be  administered  with  a  firmness  and 
thoroughness  that  has  not  always  jeen 
the  case  In  the  past 

The  authorization  In  S  3708.  however. 
seems  sufficiently  conservative  to  a&iure 
a  start  to  the  progrsun.  while  reser/tng 
for  the  authorizing  committee  adequate 
opportunity  to  examine  each  of  the  proj- 
ects for  those  that  are  worthy  of  con- 
tinuing support 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  other  "blank 
checks"  in  the  bill,  to  which  I  pointed  In 
my  supplemental  views,  have  also  lieen 
eliminated.  Thus,  metropolitan  plar  ned 
development  now  carries  a  $75  mil  Ion, 
2-year  price  tag;  and  the  "blank  ch«"ck  ' 
for  technical  research  advances  Is  now 
replaced  by  a  $15  mlllon.  2-year  author- 
ization. 

These  changes  substantially  meet  my 
objections  to  the  original  Houst-  version 
of  this  legislation.  I  therefore  feel  I  can 
now  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  ask 
that  the  Clerk  now  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  no  further  time 
being  requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey'' 

Mr.  WTDNALX      No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  No  other  time  Is 
being  requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

Mr.  PATMAN     That  la  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  time  requested,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Under  the  rule,  the  committee  substi- 
tute now  in  the  bill  will  be  re«d  by  tltlee 


Instead  of  by  sft-tlon  The  Clerk  will 
now  read  by  titii-  the  substitute  commit- 
tee amendment,  which  is  prlntf^l  in  tht 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  iimendment 

The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  asl 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
nf  the  bill  be  dlspen.sed  with  and  that 
It  t>e  printed  In  the  Record  and  open  for 
amendment 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  that 
mean  that  if  no  objection  is  made  tomor- 
row, the  entire  bill  will  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
place  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  is  correct, 
under  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Mr  PATM.AN  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask. 
as  I  Intended  to  ask,  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  title  I  be 
dispensed  with,  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  think  I  shall 
not  object  to  this,  may  we  have  a  state- 
ment from  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  handling  of  the  bill  on  the  majority 
side  about  the  Intention  as  far  as  fur- 
ther activity  of  the  committee  Is  con- 
cerned'' 

Mr  PATMAN  We  expect  the  Com- 
mittee to  rise  A  motion  will  be  made 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and 
tomorrow  we  will  start  on  title  I  Any 
amendments  ui  tne  title  will  be  ger- 
mane first 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  is  my  under- 
standing Does  the  gentleman  with- 
draw his  reservation  of  objection? 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  indi- 
cated the  first  time.  I  will  withdraw  It  in 
good  time  I  am  wondering  why  we  do 
not  proceed  on  title  I,  since  It  is  prob- 
ably the  shank  of  the  evening,  as  far 
as  the  time  to  which  we  worked  last 
evenhig  Is  concerned,  and  in  view  of  the 
rush  toward  adjoummient  Is  concerned? 

The  CHAIRMAN  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  that  Is 
the  will  of  the  committee 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker 

Mr  McCORMACK  The  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  complete  Information  Of 
course,  the  rule  called  for  6  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  Due  to  the  fine  leadership 
on  both  sides — 

Mr  HALI.  And  the  cooperation  of 
the  Members 

Mr  McCORMACK  And  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Members,  precisely— I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  said  that — appar- 
ently all  the  6  hours  were  not  used.  It 
was  based  on  that;  the  belief  that  the  8 
hours  would  take  us  rather  late  Into  the 
night — not  too  late,  but  late  enough. 
In  conference  with  the  minority  leader, 
we  agreed  that  after  the  general  debate 
had  been  clewed  the  amendment  stage 


would  start  tomorrow,  with  the  further 
aeret^menl  or  understanding  that  we 
would  meet  at  U  o'clock  tomorrow. 

I  would  auree  that  If  we  had  kn.jAr. 
It  was  going  to  be  as  early  as  this  I  do 
not  beheve  either  one  of  us  would  have 
entered  Into  that  understandint,'.  but  we 
were  doln^:  .so  because  of  our  respect  for 
and  feeling  for  the  Members  of  the  House 

So,  thoroughly  agreeing  with  my  friend 
from  Missouri  that  we  did  not  expect  to 
arrive  at  this  stage  at  this  hour.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  has  done  a  good  job 
today.    I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  Speaker,  and  I 
appreciate  his  leadership  I  certainly 
appreciate  what  he  is  trying  to  do  out  of 
comity  and  commitment  to  the  other 
Members 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  shall  not 
object 

I  wonder  If  the  Speaker  or  the  leader- 
ship handling  the  bill  could  give  us  fur- 
ther assurance  that  we  will  come  to  a 
final  conclusion  within  a  reasonable  time 
tomorrow  and  get  some  of  the  rest  of  our 
busine.ss  on  the  program  for  the  week 
completed 

Mr.  Mc-CORMACK.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  say 
that,  because  I  will  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  to  get  this  bill  throuKh. 

I  might  also  say  I  discussed  with  the 
minority  leader  the  question  of  meetinx 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  but  some  .situa- 
tion arose,  which  was  very  proper  I 
recognized  this.  In  talking  with  the 
minority  leader  I  said  we  would  ask  for 
11  o'clock.  I  realize  It  will  be  by  unani- 
mous consent,  whether  10  o'clock  or  11 
o'clock. 

If  we  meet  at  11  o'clock,  It  will  be  with 
the  understanding  that  we  would  di.'^pose 
of  this  bill  tomorrow. 

I  might  also  say,  for  the  Information 
of  Members  of  the  House,  so  that  the 
Members  will  be  alerted,  after  the  di.spo- 
sltion  of  this  bill  tomorrow.  If  It  is  is 
order,  because  of  other  necessities  In  con- 
nection with  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  we  would  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  Improve  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  countless  millions  of 
Americans  In  their  future  lives,  known 
as  the  antlpoverty  bill. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman,  again  I 
appreciate  the  portrayal  of  things  to 
come  by  the  distinguished  Speaker,  who 
has  In  his  charge  the  programing  of  all 
business  of  this  House. 

There  Is  another  bill  or  two  on  the 
program  for  the  week  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  after  we  complete  this 
bill  tomorrow  and  the  conference  report 
on  the  antlpoverty  bill  it  Is  planned  to 
adjourn  over  until  Monday? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  If  we  complete 
that  tomorrow.  I  would  feel  that  the 
Membership  of  the  House  had  been  sc 
cooperative  that  we  should  go  over  until 
Monday 

Mr  HAM.  Mr  Chairman,  I  gladly 
withdraw   my   reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object— and 
of  course  I  shall  not  object— if  I  under- 
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with  the  further 
indlng  that  we 
;  tomorrow, 
f  we  had  known 
arly  as  this  I  do 
)f  us  would  have 
•standinK.  but  we 
>f  our  respect  for 
bers  of  the  House 
ig  with  my  friend 
did  not  expect  to 
this  hour.  I  be- 
lone   a  good  job 


inlng.  I  shall  not 

cer  or  the  leader- 
:ould  give  us  fur- 
e  will  come  to  a 
a  reasonable  lime 
of  the  rest  of  our 
im  for  the  week 

I  am  very  happy 
Tom  Missouri  say 
►operate  in  every 
Is  bill  through. 
Iscussed  with  the 
pstlon  of  meetinx 
,  but  some  sltua- 

very  proper.  I 
talking  with  the 
we  would  ask  for 
will  be  by  unani- 

10  o'clock  or  11 

ck,  It  will  be  wltJ-. 
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•  the  Information 
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1.  after  the  dispo- 
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necessities  In  con- 
jumment  of  the 
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ntless  millions  of 
ture  lives.  Icnown 

lalrman.  again  I 
yal  of  things  to 
hed  Speaker,  who 
programing  of  all 
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Do  I  correctly 

we  complete  this 
conference  report 
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day? 

If  we  complet* 
lid  feel  that  the 
Duse  had  been  so 
ould  go  over  until 


Chairman,  fur- 
it  to  object— «n'5 
bject— If  I  under- 


stood the  Speaker  correctly,  it  is  hoped 
to  take  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
so-called  poverty  bill   tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  biU  to  Im- 
prove the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  count- 
less millions  of  Americans,  known  as 
the  so-called  antlpoverty  bill. 

Mr  ARENDS.  That  has  not  been  filed 
as  yet. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  No;  but  I  believe 
they  are  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so.     I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  will  have  to  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent,  to  have 
permission  to  file  tonight  so  that  it  can 
be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  It  would  have  to 
be  filed  by  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  unanimous  consent 
were  granted  to  file  by  midnight  tonight, 
it  would  be  in  order  tomorrow;  otherwise, 
not. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Of  course.  If  any- 
one objected,  he  would  only  be  prolong- 
ing it  and  makmg  it  more  difiQcult  in  con- 
nection with  October  22. 

We  all  have  problems.  I  have  my  prob- 
lems. I  am  trying  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.    I  want  to  point  out  that  I 
think  everyone  is  trying  to  cooperate  In 
this  haste    for   adjournment.     I   think 
there  has  not  been  but  one  quorum  call 
today.     We   have   certainly   cooperated 
with  Columbus'  birthday  yesterday  and 
put  votes  over  for  the  convenience  of  one 
Member.    I  know  many  people  who  have 
canceled  trips  home  this  evening,  mem- 
bers of  the  usual  T.  and  T.  Club,  who  wUl 
not  be  able  to  make  accommodations  for 
tomorrow  evening.     Some  of  them  are 
going  by  fast  jet  on  Saturday  if  time  per- 
mits in  this  respect.    Certainly  the  cUs- 
tmguished  Speaker  himself  will  recall  we 
considered  en  bloc  the  Private  Calendar 
bills  on  Tuesday  in  order  to  expedite  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  albeit  we  had 
not  met  hardly  at  all  on  Monday  after- 
noon of  this  week.    So  we  must  work  to- 
gether and  cooperate  if  we  are  to  adjourn 
and  go  home  at  all.     But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  exercise  the  epitome  of 
programing  and  using  the  time  we  do 
have  If  we  are  to  accomplish  what  we 
must  before  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Again  there  are  certain  practical  con- 
siderations. I  have  the  whole  picture  to 
J'lew.  I  have  profound  respect  and 
friendship  for  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
without  regard  to  what  side  of  the  aisle 
they  sit  on.  To  the  fullest  extent  hu- 
inanly  possible  I  try  to  cooperate  with 
Jiem.  Again  last  Monday  we  did  not 
expect  that  the  bills  would  get  through 
as  quickly  as  they  did.  It  was  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  speed.  When  I  pro- 
gramed them.  I  reasonably  anticipated 
'hose  bills  would  probably  take  conslder- 
I  f?'5'  [0"«er  than  they  did.  However,  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  their  sound 
lUOgment  disposed  of  them  much  quicker 
•^  we  had  expected.  StUl  there  are 
I  «ner  factors  Involved. 
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Mr.  HAIiL.  There  are  other  factors, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  have  been 
advised  about  that.  I  know  about  last 
Monday  afternoon.  But  you  do  not 
plumb  the  depths  of  our  heart  with  the 
wellsprings  of  human  consideration  that 
wells  up  therefrran  In  order  to  expedite 
this  adjournment  so  that  we  can  go  home 
and  tell  our  people  the  truth  about  what 
Is  going  on  In  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  Is  true. 
Might  I  say  that  the  Speaker  and  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  would  like  to 
leave  without  being  considered  one  who 
is  dictating  or  imdertaklng  to  dictate. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
leadership  and  arbitrary  action. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  brought 
this  matter  up  only  for  this  reason. 
Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
poverty  conference  report,  and  in  order 
that  the  membership  of  this  House  will 
know  and  become  fully  acquainted  with 
what  Is  in  the  conference  report  now,  we 
must  have  some  time  to  consider  It.  That 
Is  the  only  reason  why  I  bring  this  up. 
Tomorrow  will  apparently  be  a  bad  day 
around  here  as  far  as  absenteeism  is  con- 
cerned on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  hope  it  will  only 
be  on  your  side. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  know  that. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    But  knowing  my 
friend  from  Dllnols,  I  approach  it  with 
some  degree  of  caution. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Very  well.   Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  reservation  of 
objection  la  withdrawn. 

Since  this  is  the  time  for  talking,  may 
I  say  for  the  Chair  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Committee  for  the  very  high 
level  of  the  debate  today  and  the  expedi- 
tion that  was  shown  here  as  you  promised 
me  It  would  be.  We  return  now  to  the 
regular  order,  which  Is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  further  reading  of  title  I  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
open  for  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Title  lis  as  foUows: 


Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966". 

irnx  I —  coMFU^DCKsm  crrr  dkmon'- 

BTIATIOir    PKOGKAMS 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  improving  the  quality  of  urban 
life  Is  the  most  critical  domestic  problem 
facing  the  United  States.  The  persistence  of 
widespread  urban  slums  and  bUght,  the  con- 
centration of  persons  of  low  income  in  older 
urban  areas,  and  the  unmet  needs  for  addi- 
tional housing  and  community  facilities  and 
services  arising  from  rapid  expansion  of  our 
urban  population  have  resulted  In  a  marked 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  our 
people  whUe  the  Nation  as  a  whole  prospers. 
The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  cities,  of  all  sIbos,  do  not  have  adequate 


resources  to  deal  eSectlvely  with  the  critical 
problems  facing  them,  and  that  Federal  as- 
sistance In  addition  to  that  now  authorized 
by  the  urban  renewal  program  and  other 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  la  es- 
sential to  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and 
conduct  programs  to  Improve  their  physical 
environment.  Increase  their  supply  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
people,  and  provide  educational  and  social 
services  vital  to  health  and  welfare. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  (with  equal  regard 
to   the   problems  of   small   as   well   as   large 
cities)  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally 
prepared  and  scheduled  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  containing  new  and 
Imaginative  proposals  to  rebuild  or  rev-ltallze 
large   slum   and   blighted    areas;    to   expand 
housing,  Job,  and  income  opportunities;   to 
reduce  dependence  on  welfare  payments;  to 
improve  educational  facilities  and  programs; 
to  combat  disease  and  111  health;  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  crime  and  delinquency:   to 
enhance    recreational    and    cultural    oppor- 
tunities;  to  establish  better  access  between 
homes  and  Jobs;   and  generally  to  Improve 
living  conditions  for  the  people  who  live  In 
such  areas,  and  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives  through   the   most  effective   and    eco- 
nomical concentration  and  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  and  private 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  lu-ban  life. 
Basic  authority 
Sec.   102.   The   Secretary   of  Housing   and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")    is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  provide  techiUcal  assistance,  as 
provided  by  this  title,  to  enable  citv  demon- 
stration agencies  (as  defined  In  section  112 
(2)  )  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  programs  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Eligibility  for  assistance 
Sec.  103.  (a)  A  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration  program    Is   eligible   for   assistance 
under  sections  105  and  107  only  If 

(1)  physical  and  social  problems  In  the 
area  of  the  city  covered  by  the  program  are 
such  that  a  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion program  Is  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  "in  section 

(2)  the  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  make  a  substantial  impact  on  the  physical 
and  social  problems  and  to  remove  or  arrest 
blight  and  decay  In  entire  sections  of  neigh- 
borhoods; to  contribute  to  the  sound  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  city;  to  make  marked 
progress  in  reducing  social  and  educational 
disadvantages.  Ill  health,  underemployment 
and  enforced  Idleness:  and  to  provide  edu- 
cational, health,  and  social  services  necessary 
to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the 
area,  widespread  citizen  participation  In  the 
program,  maximum  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunities 
for  work  and  training; 

(3)  the  program,  Including  rebuilding  or 
restoration,  will  contribute  to  a  well-bal- 
anced city  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  supply  of  standard  housing  of  low  and 
moderate  cost,  maximum  opportunities  In 
the  choice  of  housing  accommodations  for 
all  citizens  of  all  Income  levels,  adequate 
public  facilities  (Including  those  needed  for 
education,  health  and  social  services,  trans- 
portation, and  recreation),  commercial  facil- 
ities adequate  to  serve  the  residential  areas 
and  ease  of  access  between  the  residential' 
areas  and  centers  of  employment; 

(4)  the  various  projects  and  activities  to 
be  undertaken  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  be  Initiated  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time:  adequate 
local  resources  are.  or  will  be.  available  for 
the  completion  of  the  program  as  scheduled 
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and.  In  Uie  carrying  out  of  the  program,  the 
riUlMt  uUllzatlon  poeslble  will  be  made  of 
prtv»t«  InlUftUve  and  ent«rprl«e.  admlnlsti-a- 
Uve  machinery  l»  available  at  the  locaJ  le/el 
foe  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  ccn- 
■oU(l*t«d  and  ciiordinated  basis;  substantive 
local  laws,  regulations,  and  other  requl-e- 
ments  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be.  cn- 
•Ut«nt  with  the  objectives  of  the  progra.-n. 
tbere  exlsta  a  relocation  plan  meeting  the 
r«qulremenU  of  the  reguUtlons  referred  to 
In  iecUcm  107;  the  local  governing  body  has 
approved  the  program  and.  where  appro- 
priate, applications  for  aaalstanre  under  the 
program,  agencies  whose  coopemtlon  1« 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  program  hi.ve 
Indicated  their  Intent  to  furnish  such  -o- 
operation;  the  program  Li  consistent  w  th 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire  urban 
or  metropolitan  area;  and  the  locality  vUl 
maintain,  during  the  perl.od  in  appro-,  ed 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  progr  im 
is  being  carried  o'.it  a  level  of  aggregate  <-x- 
pendltures  f-^r  activities  .similar  to  th.i«e 
being  assisted  under  this  title  which  is  not 
less  than  the  level  of  aggregate  expenditures 
for  such  activities  prior  to  initiation  of  ■  he 
compr«hen8!ve  city  demonstration  program; 
and 

(5)  the  program  meets  such  additional  re- 
quirements fvs  the  Secretary  may  establish  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

fbl  In  Implementing  this  Utle  the  Secre- 
tary shall  — 

(11  emphasize  local  Initiative  In  the  pi. in- 
ning, development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  city  demonstrations  prograjns; 
(3)  insure,  in  conjunction  with  other  ip- 
proprlftte  Federal  departments  and  agen  lea 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  Federal  aaslstajice  pro- 
Tided  in  connection  with  this  title,  pro.-npt 
response  to  local  Initiative,  and  maximum 
flexibility  in  programing,  consUtent  with  the 
requirements  of  laws  and  sound  admlnlstra- 
tlTe  practice,  and 

(3 1  encourage  city  demonstration  agencies 
to  (Ai  enhance  neighborhoods  by  applying  * 
high  standard  of  design.  (Bi  maintain,  as 
appropriate,  natural  and  historic  sites  and 
dlstlncUve  neighborhood  characterlsUcs.  and 
(C)  make  maximum  possible  use  of  new  and 
Improved  technology  and  design,  including 
cost  reduction  techniques 

(CI  The  preparation  of  demonstration  city 
programs  should  include  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  .  1  ■  the  performance  of  analyses 
that  provide  explicit  and  systematic  -jm- 
partsons  of  the  cosU  and  beneflts,  flnarclal 
and  otherwise  of  alternative  possible  act  ons 
or  courses  of  action  designed  to  fulfill  urban 
needs,  and  (J)  the  establishment  of  pro- 
graming systems  desigihed  to  assure  effecUve 
use  of  such  analyses  by  city  demonstraUon 
agencies  and  by  other  governnaent  btidles. 
Winancxal  oJitiConce  tor  planning  covxpre- 
h-enaive  city  demonstratton  profp-amj 
Sec  104  at  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  and  to  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs 

(b  Financial  assistance  wi:;  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If  i  1  the  appllcaUon 
for  such  assistance  haa  been  appnjved  by 
the  local  governing  body  of  the  city,  and  (2» 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  there  exist 
(A)  administrative  machinery  through  which 
coordination  of  all  related  planning  activities 
of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved,  and  B) 
evidence  that  necessexy  cooperaUoc  ^f  agen- 
cle«  engaged  in  related  local  planning  can 
be  obtained. 

FiTiancuil  aariatance  for  approved  compre- 
?iensiv«  city  denujnstration  programa 
Sac.  106.  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  comprehensive  city  demons'.ra- 
tloo  programs  If.  after  renew  of  the  plans. 
be    determines    that   such    plans    satisfy    the 


criteria  for  such   programs  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 103. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
granw  to.  and  to  contract  with,  city  demon- 
straUon agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  administering  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  programs,  but 
not  the  cont  ^M  administering  any  project  or 
activity  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program. 

(c)  To  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the 
projects  or  activltlee  Included  within  an 
approved  comprehensive  city  demonst.-atlun 
program,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  niake 
grants  to  the  cl'.y  demnnstratlon  agency  of 
not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non -Federal  contributions  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
acUvitles  ajjslsted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  i  as  defined  In  section  112(1)1 
which  are  carried  out  In  connection  with 
such  demonstraUon  programs;  Provided. 
That  no  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  shall 
be  considered  to  be  carried  out  In  connec- 
tion with  such  demonstration  program  un- 
less It  Is  cloeely  related  to  the  physical  and 
social  problems  In  the  area  of  the  rtty  covered 
by  the  program  and  unlesB  It  can  reamjnably 
be  expected  to  have  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
such  problems.  The  fpeclflc  amount  of  any 
such  grant  shall  take  lnt<^)  account  the  num- 
ber and  intensity  of  the  economic  and  social 
pressures  In  the  sections  or  nelghburhuNjds 
Involved,  such  as  those  Involving  or  resulting 
from  population  density,  poverty  levels,  un- 
employment rate,  public  welfare  participa- 
tion, educational  levels,  health  and  dlsea« 
characteristics,  crime  said  delinquency  rate 
and  degree  of  substandard  and  dilapidated 
housing.  The  amount  of  non-Federal  con- 
tribution required  for  each  project  In  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  (other  than  the  Department  oj 
Housing  and  Urban  Development!  admin- 
istering such  prigram.  and  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  such  certification  in  computing 
the  grants  hereunder 

!di  Orant  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
sutjsectlon  i  c  i  of  uhis  soctun  shall  be  used 
tor  proJe<-ts  or  activities  assisted  under  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  pnsgram  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  an  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program,  or  for 
other  projects  >r  activities  undertaken  as 
part  of  such  demonstration  pnjgram  If  used 
f  .r  projects  *  activities  assisted  under  a 
Federa;  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  such  demonstration 
program,  funds  provided  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ic)  stoall  be  credited  a*  part  or  all  of 
the  required  non-Federal  contribution  to 
such  projects  or  activities  Such  grant  funds, 
however,  shall  not  be  used — 

I  1  )  for  the  general  administration  of  local 
governments;  or 

(2)  to  replace  non-Federal  contributions 
in  any  federally  aided  project  or  activity  in- 
cluded In  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstraUon  pr<.>gram.  If  prior  to  the  QUng 
of  an  application  for  assistance  under  section 
l(>t  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with 
any  Federal  agency  obligating  such  non- 
Federal  contrlbuuons  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  acUvlty. 

Technical  aaaUtance 
Sec  lOfl  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  activities  a«  he  determines 
to  be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly 
or  by  contracts  or  other  arrant^ments. 
technical  aaslstince  to  city  demonstration 
agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  In  planning, 
developing,  and  administering  comprehen- 
sive  city  demonstration   pn>gTains 

Relocation   requirements  arid    payments 
S«c    107     (a  I    A   comprehensive   city   dexn- 
(nstratlons  pr^igram  shall  Include  a  plan  for 
the  relocation  of  Individuals,  families,  busi- 
ness  concerns,   and    nonprofit   organizations 


displaced  or  to  be  displaced  In  the  carrying 
out  of  such  program  The  relocation  plan 
shall  be  consistent  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  di 
the  provLai.iiiB  and  pr.K-edures  Included  la 
the  plan  meet  relocation  standards  equiva- 
lent to  those  prescribed  under  sec';on 
lOSict  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  urban  renewal  projects  assisted  un- 
der title  I  of  that  Act.  and  (2,)  relocation 
activities  are  cix>rdlnated  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  with  the  Increase  In  the  sup- 
ply of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  fur 
families  and  Individuals  of  low  or  moder.ite 
Income  as  provided  under  the  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  pr  >gram.  or  otherwise,  m 
order  to  best  maintain  the  available  supply 
of  housing  for  all  such  families  and  Indi- 
viduals  throughout   tiie  city. 

(bill)  To  the  extent  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  any  Federal  law,  financial 
aaalstance  extended  to  a  city  demonstration 
agency  under  section  105  shall  Include 
grants  to  cover  the  full  cc5st  of  relocation 
payments,  as  herein  defined  Such  grants 
shall  be  in  addition  to  other  financial  assist- 
ance extended  to  such  agency  under  section 
105 

(2 1  The  term  "relocation  payments' 
means  payments  by  a  city  demonstration 
agency  to  a  displaced  Individual,  family, 
business  cimcern.  or  nonprofit  organization 
which  are  made  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  subject  to  such  limitations  (to 
the  extent  applicable,  but  not  Including  the 
date  of  displacement!  as  are  provided  far 
reK>catlon  pa>Tnents.  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ments are  approved,  by  section  114  (b),  ici 
id),  and  (e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  projects  assisted  under  title  I 
thereof. 

(c)    Subsection  (b|  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  the  date  the  enactment  of  this  KcX. 
Continued  availability   of   Federal   grant-m- 
aid program  funds 
Sec    108    Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision  of   law     unless   hereafter   enacted  ex- 
pressly   in    limitation    of    the    provisions   of 
this  section    funds   appropriated   for  a  Fed- 
eral   grant-in-aid    program    which    are    re- 
served for  any  projects  or  activities  assisted 
under   such    grant-in-aid    program   and    un- 
dertaken   In    connection    with    an    approved 
comprehensive   city   demonstration    program 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Consultation 
Sec    109    In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Utle.  Including  the  l.ssuance  of  regula- 
tions, the  Se<-retary  shall  consult  with  i.ther 
Federal   departments   and   agencies  adminis- 
tering  Federal   grant-in-aid   programs      The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  affected  by  each    o.t.- 
prehenslve   city   demonstration   progra:r.  be- 
fore  ent<>rlng   Into   a   commitment    to   maltp 
granu  for  such  program  under  section  108 
Labor  standards 
Sxc.   110     (a)    All   laborers   and   mechanic! 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the    constnicUon.    rehabilitation.    alteraUon. 
or  repair  of  projects  which — 

(1)  are  federally  aael.sted  In  whole  or  W 
part  under  this  Utle  and 

(2>  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  section 
212  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  section  1« 
(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  section  109  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  im- 
posing labor  standards  on  federally  assisted 
construcUon. 

shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  Iti 
t  le  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  CSC.  278tt^276a-5i 
ProiHded  That  this  secUon  shall  apply  to 
the   construcUon.   rehablliUUon,    alteraUon 
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or  repair  of  residential  property  only  if  such 
resldenual  property  is  designed  for  reslden- 
uil  use  for  eight  or  more  families.  No  flnan- 
cial  asslsUnce  shall  be  extended  to  any  such 
projects  unless  adequate  assurance  is  first 
obtained  that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 

(bl  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respe<:t  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5 
VS.C.  133Z-15),  aiid  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40 
VS.C.  276c),  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  (76  Stat.  357).  , 

>4ppropnafiona 

Sec.  111.  la)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  financial  as- 
sistance and  administrative  expenses  under 
.wctions  104  and  106,  not  to  exceed  $12,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1967, 
and  not  to  exceed  $12  000,000  for  the  fiscal' 
year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
p.nated.  for  the  purpose  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  administrative  expenses  under 
sections  105,  106,  and  107.  not  to  exce«d  $400.- 
OOOOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  for  the 
SiCaJ  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

(cl  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
section    shall    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended. '  • 
Deflnitiona                 I 

Sec  112    As  used  In  this  title — 

iH  "Federal  grant-in-aid  program"  means 
t  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
other  than  loans  and  other  than  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  title. 

(2)  "City  demonstration  agency"  means 
the  city,  the  county,  or  any  local  public 
agency  established  or  designated  by  the  local 
governing  body  of  such  city  or  county  to 
idmlnister  the  comprehensive  city  demon- 
5t.'atlon  program, 

(3)  "City"  means  any  municipality  (or 
two  or  more  municipalities  acting  Jointly) 
or  any  coiuUy  or  other  public  body  (or  two 
or  more  acting  Jointly)  having  general  gov- 
ernmental powers. 

(4)  "Local"  agencies  include  State  agen- 
cies and  Instnunentalltles  providing  services 
■x  resources  to  a  city  or  locality,  and  ■•local" 
.-esouices  Include  those  provided  to  a  city 
or  locality  by  a  State  or  Its  agency  or  Instru- 
aentality. 

Ount  authority  for  urban  renewal  projects 

vliich  are  part  of  approved  comprehensive 

nty  demonstration  programs 

Sfcc,  113.  Section   103(b)    of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 

■-ie  flrst  sentence   the   following   new   sen- 

•ence:    In  addition  to  the  authority  to  make 

fTMts  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 

subsection,    the   Secretary   may   contract  to 

I  Eike  gr.'tnts   under   this   title,   on   or  after 

li«IJw,'^^"'  ^  ^  amount  not  to  exceed 
•250.000,000;  Provided.  That  the  authority 
-contract  to  make  grants  provided  by  this 
sentence  shall  be  exercised  only  wlto  re- 
^^l.i"  "^  "^*"  renewal  project  which  Is 
lOentlfled  and  scheduled  to  be  carried  out  as 

^e  of  the  projects  or  activities  included 
»itoin    an     approved     comprehensive     city 

h-emonstratlon  program  assUted  under  the 
yroRslons  of  section  106(c)   of  the  Dmnon- 

mmA\^i'!f   "*■*   Metropolitan    Develop- 
loentAct  of  1966." 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  3708)  to  assist  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  pro- 
viding the  public  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  improve  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  who  live  in  those  areas,  to 
assist  and  encourage  planned  metropol- 
itan development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  nie  a  conference  report 
on  HH.  15111,  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr  Gib- 
bons] would  at  this  time  delay  his  re- 
quest momentarily? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  LENNON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  2102) 
to  protect  and  conserve  the  North  Pacinc 
fur  seals,  and  to  administer  the  Pribilof 
Islands  for  the  conservation  of  fur  seals 
and  other  wUdllfe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 


State  limit 

8k,  114.  Grants  made  under  section  105 

•^projects  In  any  one  State  shall  not  ex- 

U^e^t^"  "Kgregate  15  per  centum  of  the 

l«^gatc  amount   of   funds   authorized   to 

I » appropriated  under  section  ill. 

l-ivf  1^^"^-    ^'^  Chairman.  I  move 
l^the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
ioe  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11860.  An  act  relating  to  interest  on 
income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days  af- 
ter the  filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for 
other  ptnposes; 

HJl.  11782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooes; 

HJl.  16716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1963; 

H.R.  16774.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relating 


to  the  deductibility  of  acrued  vacation  pay 
and 

H.R.  17190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3488,  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  establish  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  transit 
facilities  m  the  National  Capital  Region  and 
for  other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  the  District  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15969),  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  6958),  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  promote  savings  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  automatic  data 
processing  systems,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Smathers 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr' 
Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  fH.R.  9167)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction, and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan 
Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hruska.  and 
Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10327) ,  entitled  "An  act  to 
require  operators  of  ocean  cruises  by 
water  between  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions and  territories,  and  foreign 
countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial  se- 
curity and  other  information."  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Magntjson, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11216)  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
assembled  abroad  of  products  of  the 
United  States,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Long  of  U)uisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett 


nd  to  be  threat- 


October  IS,  1966 
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by  exchange  for  acquired  or  public  lands  or      amount    of   apDroDrlated    funds    authorizpri 


r.»nf  .^nnnv. 


•"uuuu  was  agreed  to. 


porary  period  certain  exUtlng  rule»  relating     Anderson.  Mr.  Carlson,  andMr  3£NN«i 
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to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  blU  H  K.  15183'  entitled  'An  act  to 
adjust  the  sUtus  of  Cuban  refugees  to 
that  of  lawfui  permanent  residents  of  li^e 
United  States."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agree.s  to  the  conference  a.^»ced  by 
the  House  on  the  dlsasreelnt;  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  therti'on.  and  appiMnts  Mr 
McCt-ELLA.f.  Mr  Ervin.  Mr  Kenneoy  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Dirksem.  smd  tii. 
Pong  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

TO  PROVIDE   FOR  THE  CONSERVA- 
TION   PROTECTION.  AND  PROPA- 
GATION   OF    NATIVE   SPECIES    3F 
FISH   AND  WILDLIFE.   INCLUDIWO 
JillGRATORY  BIRDS 
Mr.  DINOELL      Mr  Speaker  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  '  H  R. 
9424'    to   provide   for   the  conservation. 
protection,    and    propagation    of    native 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  including  mi- 
gratory birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction;  to  consolidate  the  authorities 
relating    to    the    adm;nlstratlon    by    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  System     and  for  other 
purposes,   and   aj>lt    unanimous   consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  pan  of  tlie  House  be  read  in  llei    of 
the  report 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPF-^KF:R      Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mlchlkjan^ 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows 

CoNrWiiNCX  RCPOET  '  H  RtPT  No  2208  I 
The  "otmnittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  the  two  Hau»e«  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
94241  to  prtivlde  for  the  cooaerv-atlon.  pro- 
tection, and  propagation  of  niiUve  gpetles  of 
fi.h  and  wildlife.  Including  migratory  birds. 
that  are  threatened  with  extlncUon.  to  con- 
•olldate  the  authorities  relating  to  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  by  the  Secretary  '^f  the  In- 
terior of  tne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purpoeee.  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conXerence.  hsve  agreed  to 
recotmnend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  f'Uuws' 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  amend- 
ment numbered  14 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmentj  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  i.  3  4.  5,  6  7  9.  10.  11.  13.  13.  and  15. 
and  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  -Senate  numbered  8  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing Not  to  eiceed  •5  000  000  may  be  appro- 
priated annually  pursuant  to  that  Act  for 
•uch  purpose  for  any  fiscal  year  and  the  total 
gum  appropriated  for  such  purpose  shall  not 
exceed  •15,000.000  /"oi-ided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
utilise  funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Pund  Kct  of  19fl3  for  such  purpose. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended The  Secretary  shall  not  uae  more 
than    •TSO.OOO    to    acquire    lands,    waters,    or 


interests  therein  for  any  one  area  for  such 
purpose  unless  authorised  by  .4ct  of  Con- 
gress." 

.\nd  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
.\nieuclraent  numbered  16  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Page  5.  line  19  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  immediately  after  "federally 
owned  property"  insert;  in  the  State  of 
Florida". 

Page  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed  tunend- 
ments.  strike  out  lines  1.  2.  and  3  and  insert; 
"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  August  22. 
1957  (16  use  e»flb).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  and  third  sentences  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "The 
Secretary  shall  not  uUlUe  more  than  »2.035.- 
000  from  appropriated  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  interests  in  laud  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  D    Dtncxli,. 
Alton  Lxnnon. 
HAXLArt  Hagkn. 
Thomas  M.  Pxixt. 
Roccas  C.  B.  Morton, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  t/te  House. 
E,  L    BABTLrrr, 
Ross  Bass. 
Prria  H    Dominick. 
tlanagert  on  the  Part  of  tfie  Senate 

STATrMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  9424)  to  provide  for 
the  conserv-atlon  protection,  and  propaga- 
tion of  native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  in- 
cluding migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened 
with  extinction;  to  consolidate  the  authori- 
ties relating  to  the  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee. submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report; 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes  1,  2.  4  5.  and  6  With  reepect  to 
these  amendmenu  the  House  recedes.  The 
remaining  Senate  amendments  are  discussed 
below; 

Amendment  No  3  Subsection  la)  of  the 
nrst  aetrtlon  of  the  House  bUl  contained  cer- 
tain congressional  findings  and  a  declaration 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  provide  a  program  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  restoration,  and  propagation  of 
selected  species  of  native  flah  and  wildlife. 
including  migratory  birds,  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Senate  amendment 
.No  3  adds  a  new  subsection  ib>  declaring  It 
to  be  the  pollry  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  De- 
fense, Including  the  various  bureaus.  ofOces. 
agencies,  and  services  within  the  Depart- 
ments, shall  seek  to  protect  species  of  native 
fish  and  wildlife  threatened  with  extinction 
and.  where  practicable  and  consistent  with 
their  program  purpoeee  shall  preserve  the 
habitats  of  such  threatened  species  on  lauds 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  a  means  for  determining  the 
species  of  native  fl-*h  and  wildlife  that  are 
regarded  as  threatened  with  extinction  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes  ipeclftc  find- 
ings, after  consultation  with  the  affected 
State*  Senate  amendment  No.  7  added  a 
provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to  consult 
also  with  various  scientific  groups  having 
expertise  In  this  field  The  amendment  also 
requires  the  Secretary  to  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral   Register    the    names    of    ttie   species    of 


native  fish  and  wildlife  found  to  be  threat- 
ened with  extinction  under  this  legislation. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No  8:  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bin  as  j>a68ed  by  the  House 
specifically  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  use  funds  made  available  under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
at  1965  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands. 
waters,  or  Interests  therein  needed  for  the 
purpoecs  of  this  legislation.  Senate  amend- 
ment  No.  8  added  a  provision  limiting  to  tS 
million  annually  the  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  under  that  act. 
or  any  other  authority  for  the  purpose  ot 
such  acquisition,  and  limiting  the  tola! 
amount  authorized  for  such  purp)ose  to  tl5 
million.  The  Senate  amendment  also  pro- 
hibited the  Secretary  from  using  more  than 
•200,000  for  such  acqulslUon  purposes  la 
any  one  area  unless  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments 
which  make  the  tb  mUUon  and  815  million 
limitations  applicable  only  to  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  adds  a  spe- 
cific requirement  that  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  t.he 
1963  act.  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  under  this  legislation;  and 
Increases  from  •200.000  to  •750.000  tUe 
amount  which  the  Secretary  can  use  for  the 
purpose  of  such  acquisition  in  any  one  area 
without  specific  authority  in  a  subsequent 
act  of  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  9  Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bin  as  parsed  by  the  House 
required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
review  and  utilize,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
other  programs  conducted  by  him  In  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  and 
to  encourage  other  Federal  agencies  to  do 
the  same  Senate  amendment  No.  9  added 
a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  also  con- 
sult with  and  assist  other  Federal  agencies 
In  carrying  out  an  endangered  si^ecies 
program. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10;  Section  3  of  the  bUl  m 
passed  by  the  House  required  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
States  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  authorized  him  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  States  for  the  management 
and  administration  of  areas  esUbllshed 
under  this  program.  This  section  also  pro- 
vided that  revenues  from  such  established 
areas  would  be  shared  with  local  units  of 
government  under  the  Wildlife  Refuge  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act.  Senate  amendment  No 
10  restated  the  provisions  of  the  House  bi;; 
referred  to  above  and  added  a  provision  thai 
CDoperaUon  with  the  States  shall  Include  ad- 
vance consultation  with  the  affected  Sta« 
regarding  any  proposal  to  acquire  land  wlthlc 
that  SUte  for  the  purposes  pf  this  legislation 
The  House  recedes 

Amendment  No  11  Section  4ib)  (1 1  of  tht 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  nego- 
tiated contracts  for  public  accommodations 
The  committee  report  accompanying  the 
House  bill  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary 
was  expected  to  enter  Into  such  contraca 
only  when,  in  his  Judgment,  public  recre*- 
tlon  can  be  an  appropriate  Incidental  benefli 
consistent  with  the  primary  purpose  l'  tSt 
legislation  Senate  amendment  No,  11  addi 
specific  language  requiring  the  Secretary  W 
make  a  determlnaUon  that  such  contracts  !or 
public  accommodations  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  primary  purpose  of  ib'i 
legislation. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  12  Section  4(b)  (3)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Hi^use  Included  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior   to   acquire   lands   or   Interests  therein 
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by  exchange  for  acquired  or  public  lands  or 
for  the  right  to  remove  products  from  such 
lands  and  further  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  receive  or  pay  cash  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  dollar  values  Involved  in  such 
exchanges  would  be  approximately  equal. 
Senate  amendment  No.  12  revised  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  equalize  the 
values  Involved  In  exchanges  by  paying  or  re- 
ceiving cash.  This  revision  Is  in  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  clarify  the  language  con- 
tained In  the  House-passed  bill  In  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  misinterpretation. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  provision  to  section  4(c)  of  the 
House  bill  stating  that  this  legislation  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  the  authority.  Ju- 
risdiction, or  responsibility  of  the  States  re- 
laung  to  fish  and  resident  wildlife  In  any 
area  within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System.  This  provision  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
pute between  the  States  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  over  the  Issue  of  which  entity 
has  authority  to  regulate  fl.-sh  and  resident 
wildlife  In  such  areas.  Both  parties  to  the 
dispute  have  agreed  that  It  does  maintain  the 
status  quo.  It  will  permit  them  to  resolve 
the  dispute  through  future  negotiations. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  14;  Section  4(d)  (1)  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided,  In  part, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
permit  the  use  of  not  more  than  40  percent 
(at  any  one  time)  of  any  area  set  apart  as  an 
Inviolate  sanctuar\'  for  migratory  game  birds 
as  an  area  within  which  migratory  game 
birds  could  be  taken  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, resident  species  could  be  taken  through- 
out the  entire  area  and  only  migratory  game 
birds  would  be  protected.  This  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act.  which  was  not  pri- 
marily Intended  to  protect  resident  game 
birds.  The  restrictive  provision  contained 
In  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act 
which  previously  gave  protection  to  resident 
species  of  birds  as  well  as  migratory  game 
birds  Is  repealed  by  section  6  of  the  House 
bill.  Senate  amendment  No.  14  amended 
this  provision  to  continue  protection  for  resi- 
dent species  of  birds  as  well  as  migratory 
?ame  birds. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  15;  This  amendment 
added  a  new  subsection  (I)  to  section  4  of 
the  House-passed  bill  to  make  It  clear  that 
this  legislation  does  not  constitute  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  claim  or  denial  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  exemption 
from  State  water  laws. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  section  10  to  the  House-passed 
bill  dealing  with  the  protection  and  preser- 
vaUon  of  the  key  deer  and  other  wildlife  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  This  new  section  amends 
ihe  act  of  August  22.  1967.  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  in  Monroe  County.  Fla..  for 
ttls  purpose  The  1957  act  limited'  the 
amount  of  land  which  could  be  acquired 
to  1.000  acres;  limited  to  $35,000  the  amoimt 
<^'  appropriated  funds  which  could  be  tised 
'■ot  land  acquisition,  provided  that  no  land 
could  be  acquired  by  condemnation  on  any 
niand  traversed  by  US  Highway  No.  1;  and 
permitted  the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands 
oy  exchange  for  unreserved  public  lands. 
^e  value  of  lands  involved  in  such  ex- 
changes were  not  counted  against  the 
•35.000  limitation.  This  Senate  amendment 
•fmoves  the  1.000-acre  limitation.  Current 
estimates  Indicate  a  need  to  acquire  approxl- 
"^lely  1.800  acres  In  fee  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  1957  act.  ThU  amendment 
4-io  removed   the  $35,000  limitation  on  the 


amoimt  of  appropriated  funds  authorized 
to  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  Of  the 
total  cost  of  acreage  acquired  so  far.  $34,500 
was  from  appropriated  ftmds.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  authorized  for  land 
acquisition  Is  Inadeqxiate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  1957  act.  Consistent  with 
the  removal  of  the  $35,000  limitation,  was 
the  elimination  by  the  Senate  amendment 
of  the  provision  stating  that  the  value  of 
lands  Involved  in  exchanges  did  not  count 
against  such  limitation.  The  amendment 
permits  the  acquisition  by  condemnation  of 
lands  on  Islands  traversed  by  U.S.  Highway 
No.  1,  but  provides  that  no  land  within  1,000 
feet  of  such  highway  may  be  so  acquired. 
This  amendment  expanded  the  exchange  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  ex- 
change of  any  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction 
for  the  lands  desired  within  such  State  and 
added  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  pay  or 
receive  cash  to  equalize  the  value  of  lands 
Involved  In  exchanges. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments.    One 
House  amendment  Increases  from  $35,000  to 
$2,035,000  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
appropriated  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
land  acquisition.     This  Increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion is  in  lieu  of  removing  the  limitation  en- 
tirely.    This  House  amendment  retains  the 
Senate   proposal   eliminating   the   provision 
that    the    value    of    lands    involved    in    ex- 
changee did  not  count  against  the  limitation. 
This  was  necessary  because  of  the  new  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  pay  or  receive 
cash  to  equalize  the  value  of  lands  Involved 
in   exchanges.     If   the   Secretary   pays   cash 
from   appropriated   funds    to    effect    an    ex- 
change,   thU    will    be    counted    against    the 
limitation.    The  value  of  the  land  exchanged 
by  the  Secretary  will  not  be  counted  against 
the  limitation.     The   other   House   amend- 
ment limits  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  land  by  exchange  to  exchanges  In- 
volving   only    lands    under    his    Jurisdiction 
located  within  the  State  of  Floridr.. 
John  D.  Dincell, 
Alton  Lennon, 
Hari^n  Hagen, 
Thomas  M.  Pelxy, 
ROGESS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Afanoffcrson  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
make  a  short  statement  as  to  the  amend- 
ments and  as  to  whether  or  not  those 
amendments  Introduced  on  the  part  of 
the  other  body,  wherein  the  House  has 
receded  in  favor  of  the  other  body,  are 
germane  with  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  DINGEIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  germane  to 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  the  gen- 
tleman make  a  further  summary  remark 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  conference  and 
the  report  as  to  total  cost  of  the  bill,  and 
furnish  to  the  Members  of  the  House  any 
other  vital  information? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  total  overall  cost 
of  the  legislation  will  be  $15  million. 
The  amount  which  may  be  expended  un- 
der this  conference  report  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  is  $5  million  in  any  one  year. 

The  total  which  may  be  expended  In 
one  area  for  acquisition  of  land  is 
$750,000. 

I  will  state  the  Wll  came  unanimously 
from  the  committee.  It  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House.  It  was  passed 
overwhelmingly    by    the    Senate.     The 


statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  is  signed  by  every  single  conferee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  bill  has 
exactly  the  same  cost  figure  as  the  bill 
had  when  it  left  the  House? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  terms 
in  either  annual  authorization  or  total 
authorization,  and  there  has  been  a  fur- 
ther limitation  imposed  in  the  amount  of 
$750,000  for  any  one  area  for  acquisition 
without  further  specific  authorization  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LVCREASES  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICEMEN,  FIREMEN, 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mr.  DOWDY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  fH.R. 
15857)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salar>'  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Fire  Department,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GUA- 
DALUPE MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  113 »  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  CoN.  Res.  113 

Resolved  by  the  Sennte  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  \ .  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  be  authorized  to  correct  an  enroiUng 
error  In  H.R.  698.  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  section  3(a)  of  H.R.  698,  shall 
when  corrected  read  as  follows : 

"When  title  to  all  privately  owned  land 
wUhln  the  boundary  of  the  park,  subject  to 
such  oustandlng  interests,  rights,  and  ease- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  are  not 
objectionable,  with  the  exception  of  approx- 
imately 4,574  acres  which  are  planned  to  be 
acquired  by  exchange.  Is  vested  In  the  United 
States  and  after  the  State  of  Texas  has  do- 
nated or  agreed  to  donate  to  the  United 
States  whatever  rights  and  interests  la  min- 
erals underlying  the  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  It  may  have  and  other  own- 
ers of  such  rights  and  interests  have  donated 
or  agreed  to  donate  the  same  to  the  United 
States,  notice  thereof  and  notice  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tinue to  acquire  the  remaining  land  and  in- 
terests in  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
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p«rk.  The  Secretary  la  authortxed,  pending 
Mtabltabment  of  the  park,  to  negotiate  an>:l 
acquire  option*  for  the  purchaae  of  landa 
azid  lnt«reatB  in  land  within  the  boundaries 
at  the  park.  He  la  further  authorized  U3 
oacut*  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  auch 
landj  and  interesu.  but  the  UablUty  of  the 
United  Statea  under  any  tuch  contract  aha. I 
b*  contingent  on  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ated or  donated  funds  to  fulflil  the  same  " 

The  SPEAICER  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr  Whits  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
•creed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


COMMITTEE    ON     MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr  MlFALL  Mr  St>eaJtcr  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  lonight  to  file  a  re- 
port In  cnnnectlon  with  the  bill  S    1349 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Without  objection 
It  Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT      OP      TR-\NSPORTA- 
TION  ACT 

Mr  HOLIFIEIJ)  Mr.  Speaker  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R  15963  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transp<3rtaUon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hoose  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU 
The  SPE.AKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk   read  the  sUtcmcnt. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Cowrraxwc*    Rn^jar       H      Ript     Nu     2236 1 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  >f  uhe  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
159631  to  esUbllah  a  Department  of  Trins- 
portatlon.  and  for  other  purp^jaes.  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
•greed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hausea  as  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  lis  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  s<ime  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows  Ln  lieu  A  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  this  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  'De- 
partment   uf    Tra:isportatlon    Act' 

■DBCLAaATIOM    OF     Pt'RPOaS 

"Sbc  3  lai  The  Congress  hereby  declare* 
that  the  general  welfare,  the  economic 
gitjwth  and  stability  of  the  Nation  and  itn 
ncumy  require  the  development  of  national 
transportation  pollclea  and  programs  ccjn- 
(laclve  to  the  provision  of  fast,  safe  eflVclent, 
and  convenient  transportation  at  the  lowest 
eo«t  consistent  therewith  and  with  other  na- 
tional objectlvee.  Including  the  eflSclent  utili- 
sation and  eonaervatlon  of  the  Nation's  re- 


"(b)  (1)  The  Congreaa  therefore  finds  that 
tlM  Mtabllahment  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation la  neceoaai-y  in  the  public  Intereirt 
and  to  aaaurw  the  ooordlnated.  effective  ad- 


ministration of  the  transportation  programs 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  to  facilitate  the 
lievelopmetit  and  improvement  of  coordi- 
nated traiisp<3rtatlon  service,  to  be  provided 
by  private  ecterprlse  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  to  encourage  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments,  carriers. 
labor,  and  other  interested  parties  toward 
the  achievement  df  national  transpnjrtatlon 
objectives,  to  stimulate  technological  ad- 
varicoe  in  transpcirtatlon;  to  provide  general 
leade.-shlp  In  the  Identification  and  solution 
of  transportation  problems;  and  lo  develop 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congroaa  for  approval  national  transporta- 
tion policies  and  programs  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  with  full  and  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  public. 
Users,  carriers.  Industry,  labor,  and  the  na- 
tional defense 

"i2i  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional policy  that  special  efforta  should  t>e 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refugf*  and 
historic  sites. 

"  BaTA8I.JSMM»rT   or   OCPAaTMENT 

Sec.  3  la)  There  Is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Tranaportallon  l  hereafter  relererd  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  Department '  >  There  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  a  Secretary 
of  Transportation  i  hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  i  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Proslient.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

(bl  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary,  who  shall  be  appt>luted  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary 
I  or.  during  the  absence  .jr  disability  of  the 
Dnder  Secretary  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  offlce  of  Under  Secretary,  an  .Assistant 
Secretary  or  the  Oeneral  Counsel,  determined 
according  to  such  order  aa  the  Secretary 
shall  pre»crlt>ei  shall  act  for.  and  exerrlse  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary  The 
Under  Secretary  ahall  perform  such  func- 
Uooa.  powers,  and  duties  aa  the  Secretary 
ahall  prevcrlbe  from  time  Ui  time 

"(C)  There  ahall  be  In  the  Department 
four  Asalstant  Secretaries  and  a  General 
Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  perfc>rm 
such  functions  powers  und  flutlt*  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  from  time  t«)  time 

■  idi  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Asalstant  Secretary  for  Administration,  who 
shall  be  app>olnted.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  under  the  claaal- 
fled  civil  service  who  shall  perform  such 
functlona.  powers,  and  duties  aa  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  preecrlbe  frrim  time  to  time 

•  feiin  There  Is  hereby  eatabllshed  with- 
in the  Department  a  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, a  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, and  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Each  of  these  components  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  .Aviation  Administration  there  shall 
alao  be  a  Deputy  Administrator  The  Ad- 
mlnlatratora  and  the  Deputy  Federal  .Avia- 
tion Admlnlatrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate 

i2i  The  qualifications  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  .Agency  specified 
m  section  301  lb)  of  the  Federal  .Aviation  Art 
nf  :95e.  as  amended  72  .Stat  744  49  USC 
l?4!i  and  the  quallflratlons  and  Btatus  of 
the  Deputy  Administrator  specified  In  section 
3021  b)  of  the  Fetleral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  as 
amended  i  72  .Stat  744  49  t' S  C  1343).  ahall 
apply,  respectively  to  the  Admlnlatrator  and 
Deputy  AdmlnlstraUr  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
.Ad.Tilnlstratliin  However  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall   be  construed  to  preclude  the  ap- 


polntntent  of  the  present  Administrator  oj 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  Admlnlslnitcr 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  ,ir. 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Art  (,; 
June  22.   1965,  as  amended  (79  Stat.  171  i 

■'i3)  In  addition  to  such  functions,  powere, 
and  duties  as  are  specified  In  this  Act  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrators and  the  Commandant  of  ite 
Coast  Ouard  shall  carry  out  such  addltlina; 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
may  preecrlbe.  The  Administrators  and  t^4e 
Co^unandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  shali  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary 

"i4i  The  funcUons.  powers,  and  diilies 
8pe<-lfled  In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  each 
Administrator  shall  not  be  transferred  else- 
where In  the  Department  unless  speclflcaljy 
provided  for  by  reorganization  plan  eub- 
mitted  pursuant  to  provisions  of  chapter  i 
of  title  5.  United  States  Cixle.  or  by  sutute 

"(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Natlunal  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  SUt  718, 
through  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Bureau 
I  hereafter  referred  to  In  this  paragraph  u 
Bureau'!,  which  he  shall  establish  In  the 
iJepartment  of  Transporta'lon.  The  Bwrenu 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shui!  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  t>? 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shai; 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  All  ot.'ier 
provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  shall  apply 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  or  lii6? 
(80  Stat.  731  I  (including  chapter  4  or  i\i\t 
■li  of  the  United  States  Code)  through  u  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  (hereafier  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  as  "Bureau  i 
which  he  shall  establish  In  the  Deparimen; 
of  Transportation  The  Bureau  shaii  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  adrtce 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  com- 
f>en3ated  at  the  rate  preacrlt>ed  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule.  All  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
shall  apply. 

"(3)  The  President  Is  authorized,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  201  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  through  the  Bureau  and 
Director  authorized  by  section  201  of  tbe 
Highway    Safety   Act    of    1966 

"(4>  The  office  of  Federal  Highway  M- 
ministrator.  created  by  section  303  of  title 
23.  United  Statea  Code,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  and  continued  within  the  Dep.irtment 
under  the  title  Director  of  Public  Roads 
The  Dlrectinr  shall  be  the  operating  head  o! 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  or  any  other 
agency  created  within  the  Department  to 
carry  out  the  primary  functions  carried  out 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  tliiJ 
Act  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roods. 

"OrNUlAI.    PKOVISIONS 

"Sec  4  (ai  The  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall,  among  his 
responsibilities,  exercise  leadership  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  In  transporta- 
tion matters.  Including  thoee  affecting  the 
national  defense  and  those  Involving  na- 
tional or  reglon.U  emergenciee;  provide 
leadership  in  the  development  of  natlonil 
transportation  poUclee  and  programs,  and 
make  recommendatloiiS  to  the  President  inc! 
the  Congress  for  their  consideration  and 
ImplementAtlon;  promote  and  undertai' 
development,  collection ,  and  dissemination 
of  technological,  statistical,  economic,  and 
other  Information  relevant  to  domestic  and 
International  transportation:  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ir. 
gathering  Information  regarding  the  status 
of  labor-management  contracts  and  other 
labor-m."vnagement  problems  and  In  promot- 
ing IndustrlfU  harmony  and  atable  employ 


ment  conditions  In  all  molea  of  transporta- 
Uon;  promote  and  undertake  research  and 
development  relating  to  transportation.  In- 
cluding noise  abatement,  with  particular 
attention  to  aircraft  noise;  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  dei>artztients  and 
agencies  on  the  transportation  requlrementa 
of  the  Government.  Including  the  procure- 
ment of  transportation  or  the  operation  of 
their  own  traiisf>ort  services  In  order  to  en- 
courage them  to  establish  and  observe  policies 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  system:  and  oonsult 
and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, carriers,  labor,  and  other  Interested 
parties.  Including,  when  appropriate,  holding 
Informal  public  hearings. 

I  b)  ( 1 )  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  governed  by  all  applicable  statutes 
including  the  policy  st.indards  set  forth  In 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
i49  use.  1301  et  seq  ) ;  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U9C  .  preceding  (J  1, 
301.  901,  and  1001 1;  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Federal-aid  highways;  and 
title  14  U.S.C,  titles  LU  and  LIH  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (46  US.C,  chs.  2A,  7,  11.  14. 
15,  and  18),  the  Act  of  April  25,  1940,  as 
amended  (54  Stat.  163;  46  U.S.C.  526-526u), 
and  the  Act  of  September  2.  1958  as  amended 
(72  Stat.  1754;  46  U.S  C.  527  52'7h),  relating 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

•■(2)    Nothing   In    this    Act   shall   be   con- 
strued to  authorize,  without  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  Congress,   the  adoption,  revision,  or 
implementation  of — 
"(A)   any  transportation  policy,  or 
"(B)  any  Investment  standards  or  criteria. 
"(3)    In   exercising  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  conferred  on  and  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  full   consideration   to  the  need   for  op- 
erational continuity  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred,   to    the    need    for    effectiveness    and 
safety  In  transportation  systems,  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  national  defense. 

"lO  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
m  the  exercise  of  functions.  pKJwers.  and 
duties  transferred  under  this  Act.  and  orders 
and  actions  of  the  Administrators  pursuant 
to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  speclfl- 
cally  assigned  to  them  by  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
md  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and 
actions  had  been  by  the  department  or 
agency  exercising  such  functions,  powers  and 
duties  immediately  preceding  their  traiisfer. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to  no- 
tice, hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  ad- 
ministrative review  that  apply  to  any  fimc- 
Uon  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  such  functions  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Administrators,  or  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 

"(d»  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary,  the  Administrators,  and 
the  National  Transport.itlon  Safety  Board 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
in  the  department  or  agency  exercising  such 
-uacuons,  powers,  and  duties  Immediately 
preceding  their  transfer,  and  their  actions 
In  exercising  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
M  when  exercised  by  such  department  or 
igency 

"Jf)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary — 
"(1)  to  promptly  Investigate  the  safety 
compliance  records  In  the  Department  of 
<«h  applicant  seeking  operating  authority 
irom  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
referred  to  In  this  subsection  as  the  "Com- 
WMlon)  and  to  report  his  findings  to  the 
Commission: 

(2)  when  the  safety  record  of  an  appU- 
fMl  for  permanent  operating  authority,  or 
•Jf  approval  of  a  proposed  transaction  In- 
'olTlng  transfer  of  operating  authority,  falls 


to  satisfy  the  Secretary,  to  Intervene  and 
present  evidence  of  such  applicant's  fitness 
In  Oommlsslon  proceedings; 

"(3)  to  furnish  promptly  upon  request  of 
the  Commission  a  statement  regarding  the 
safety  record  of  any  applicant  seeking  tem- 
porary operaUng  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission; and 

"(4)  (A)  to  furnish  upon  request  of  the 
Conunlsslon  a  complete  report  of  the  safety 
compliance  of  any  carrier,  (B)  to  have  made 
such  additional  inspections  or  safety  compli- 
ance surveys  which  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  process  an 
application  or  to  determine  the  fltneas  of  a 
carrier,  and  (C)  If  the  Conunlsslon  so  re- 
quests, to  Intervene  and  present  evidence  In 
any  proceeding  In  which  a  determlnaUon  of 
fitness  Is  required. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and 
consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Agri- 
culture, and  with  the  States  In  developing 
transportation  plans  and  programs  that  In- 
clude meaatires  to  maintain  or  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  lands  traversed.  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless  d) 
there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  pro- 
gram Includes  all  possible  planning  to  mini- 
mize harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site 
resulting  from  such  use. 

"(g)   The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  con- 
sult   and    exchange    information    regarding 
their  respective  transportation  policies  and 
activities;  carry  on  Joint  planning,  research 
and  other  activities;   and  coordinate  assist- 
ance for  local  transportation  projects.     They 
shall  Jointly  study  how  Federal  policies  and 
programs  can  assure  that  urban  transporta- 
tion systetns  most  effectively  serve  both  na- 
tional transportation  needs  and  the  compre- 
hensively   planned    development    of    urban 
areas.     They  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  annually  there- 
after, report  to  the  President,  for  submission 
to  the  Congress,  on  their  studies  and  other 
activities   under   thla   subsection,   including 
any  legislative  recommendations  which  they 
determine    to    be    desirable.     The    Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  study  and  report  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  logical 
and   efficient  organization   and   location   of 
urban  mass  transportation  functions  In  the 
Executive  Branch. 


"NATIONAL    T«AWS«»TATION    SAfXTT    BOAED 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  a  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  (referred  to  hereafter  In 
this  Act  as  'Board') . 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  exercise, 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  sections  6  and  8  of  this 
Act  with  regard  to — 

"(1)  determining  the  cause  or  prdbable 
cause  of  transportation  accidents  and  report- 
ing the  facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
relating  to  such  accidents;  and 

"(2)  reviewing  on  appeal  the  suspension, 
amendment,  modification,  revocation,  or 
demal  of  any  oertlflcate  or  license  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  an  Administrator. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  exerdae  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  relating  to  aircraft 
accident  InvestlgatfcMis  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  by  8«ctloa  6(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Board  la  further  authorized  to— 

"(1)  nuke  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  or  Administrators  on  the  basis  of 
the  exercise  of  its  functions,  powers,  and 
duties   which.   In   Its  opinion,    will   tend   to 


prevent   transportation   accidents   and   pro- 
mote transportation  safety; 

"(2)  conduct  special  studies  on  matters 
pertaining  to  safety  In  transportation  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents; 

"(3)  insure  that  in  cases  In  which  It  Is 
required  to  determine  cause  or  probable 
cause,  reports  of  investigation  adequately 
state  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  In- 
volved; 

"(4)  Initiate  on  Its  own  motion  or  conduct 
rail,  highway,  or  pipeline  accident  Investiga- 
tions as  the  Board  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate; 

"(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  Administrators  concerning  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  for  the  conduct  of 
accident  Investigations; 

"(6)  request  the  Secretary  or  Administra- 
tors to  Initiate  specific  accident  Investiga- 
tions or  conduct  further  Investigations  as 
the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate: 

"(7)  arrange  for  the  personal  participation 
of  members  or  other  personnel  of  the  Board 
in  accident  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  or  Administrators  In  such  cases  as 
it  deems  appropriate;  and 

"(8)  request  from  the  Secretary  or  Admin- 
istrators notification  of  transportation  ac- 
cidents and  reports  of  such  accidents  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  the  Board  shall  make  public  all 
reports,  orders,  decisions,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  sections  5(b)(1) 
and  5(b)(2),  and  the  Board  shall  also  make 
public — 

"(1)  every  recommendation  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  an  Administrator; 

"i2)  every  special  study  conducted;  and 
"(3)   every  action  of  the  Board  requesting 
the   Secretary  or   an   Administrator  to   take 
action, 

pursuant  to  section  5(d)    (1),  (2),  (3)     (5) 
(6),  or  (8). 

"(f)  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  the  Board  shall  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  and  the  other  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Department. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  on  the  conduct  of  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  the  effectiveness  of 
accident  Investigations  In  the  Department, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. No  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed 
with  due  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the 
efficient  dispatch  of  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  in  and  Imposed  upon  the 
Board,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
for  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea- 
sance In  office. 

"(I)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (2)  the  five  members  first  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  terms  (designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  the  year  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified. 

"(J)  The  President  shall  designate  from 
time  to  time  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  as  Chairman  and  one  of  the  members 
as  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  act  as  Chairman 
in  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Chair- 
man, or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
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of  the  Chairman  The  Chairman  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  ind  administrative  officer  of 
the  Bo&rd  and  ahaU  exerctae  the  reeponalbU- 
Ity  of  Uie  B-iiU'd  wlih  respect  to  il)  the 
appolnttnens  aiid  supervision  of  personnel 
•mployeU  by  the  Board.  |2)  the  dlatrlbutlon 
of  buslnesa  among  the  Board's  personnel, 
%xui.  (3 1  the  oae  and  expenditure  of  funds. 
In  exec'itlng  and  admirilsterlng  the  func- 
tions 1  the  Board  ..n  Its  behalf,  the  Chair- 
man shai;  be  governed  by  the  general  poUcle* 
of  the  Board  and  by  lu  decisions,  findings. 
and  determinations.  Three  of  the  members 
•ball  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board 

"(ki  The  Board  Is  authijrtzed  to  establish 
such  rule*,  re^-ildtlons.  and  procedures  as 
are  ne<~e6sary  to  the  exercise  of  Its  functions. 

"(il  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Board  or.  upon  the  authorization  of  tne 
Board,  any  member  thereof  or  any  hearing 
examiner  assigned  to  or  employed  by  t.ie 
Board)  shall  bave  the  same  powers  as  are 
vested  in  the  Secretary  to  hold  hearings,  sign 
and  Issue  subpenas.  administer  oaths,  sz- 
amlne  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  at  any 
place  m  the  United  States  it  may  designate 

"(m>  The  Board  may  delegate  to  any  of- 
ficer or  omcul  of  the  Board,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary/  to  any  officer  or  oCl- 
clal  of  t.ie  Department  such  of  Its  functions 
••  It   may   deem   appropriate,   except   that  — 

"ill  with  res[>ect  to  aviation,  the  proviso 
In  section  701  (gi  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  as  amended  (73  SUt  783.  40  XiSC. 
1441 1  gi  I  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary,  t.ie 
Federal  .\viatlon  Administrator  and  th««lr 
representatives,  and 

" \2)  the  Board  shall  not  delegate  the  ap- 
pellate or  determination  of  probable  cause 
functi'ins  transferred  to  It  by  section  6(d)  of 
this  Act 

"  (  n  I  Subject  to  the  clvU  service  and  clasf  1- 
flcatlon  laws  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  se- 
lect. app<iliit  employ,  and  fix  compensation 
of  such  oiflcers  and  employees.  Including  l;i- 
veetlgat:  ra  atti.rneys  and  hearing  examine  ■«. 
•a  shall  be  nece«sary  to  carry  out  its  fKJwe-s 
and  duties  under  this  Act 

"(o)  The  Board  Is  authorized,  on  a  reln- 
bursable  b.^ai-i  when  appropriate,  to  use  the 
available  M'rv!.-)^  equipment  personnel.  a.id 
facilities  of  the  Department  and  of  other 
civilian  or  mll:t«rv  aifen-'lea  and  Instrumei- 
talltles  of  t.ie  Ft^eral  Oovernmerit  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  and  such 
other  -inenries  and  In.itrumen'-alltles  In  the 
••tablishment  and  use  if  services,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  is  further  authorized  to  confer  with 
and  a'. all  itself  nf  the  cooperation,  services, 
records,  and  facilities  of  State,  terrltorla]. 
munk-ipai    or  other  local  agencies 

■TB.*.VSrE«.S    TO    DtPvaTMINT 

"Sec  8  I  a  f  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary  all  functions. 
powers,  and  duties  >f  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce .tnd  o^her  offices  and  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  under — 

"(1)  the  foll.jwlng  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  highways 

"(A  Tltie  23.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended 

"iBi  The  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  19e« 
(80  Stat   766 

"iCi  The  Ke'1era:-.Vd  Hlghwiy  Act  of  1962. 
M  amended  73  Stat  1145.  23  U3C  307 
note). 

"(D)  The  Act  of  July  14.  1960.  as  amended 
(74  Stat   526    23  use   313notel. 

"(El  The  Pederal-.Md  Highway  Act  of  1954. 
M  amended  1 68  Stat  70  i 

"(F"!  The  Act  of  September  26.  li*61  as 
amended  i75Stit  670  i 

"(Ol  Tba  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1966  as 
•mended  1 70  3U:   387,  23  CSC    120  note  i 

"(Hi  The  Highway  BeautlficaUon  Act  ot 
1M6.  as  amended  l70  Stat  1038:  23  U.S  C  131 
•t  seq    notea ' 

"(Il  The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  a«  amended 
(73  Stat    141.  48  US  C   21  note  prec  j 


"(J)  The  Joint  Kesoluuon  of  August  28. 
1965.  as  amended  i79  Slat  578,  23  USC  101 
et  seq    notes) . 

"(K)  Section  502(0  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (60  Stat.  847.  33 
US.C.  535(c)) 

"(L)  The  Act  of  April  27.  1963.  as  amended 
(78  Stat   59) 

"(M)  Reorganisation  PUn  No  7  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  1070.  6  use   133z-15  note). 

"(2)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  ground  transporta- 
tion; 

"(A)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1965,  as 
amended  (79  SUt  883;  49  U  3  C  1831  et 
seq). 

"(B)  The  Urban  Macs  Transportation  Act 
of  1064.  as  amended  |78  SUt.  300,  49  U  8.C 
1807). 

"(3)  the  following  laws  and  provtalona  of 
Isw  relating  generally  to  aircraft. 

"(Ai  The  Act  of  September  7,  1957.  at 
amended   (71  SUt    629;  49  USC    1324  note). 

"(B)  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  769;  40 
USC    1380)    

"(C)  Title  Xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1068.  as  amended  (73  SUt  800:  49  U.SC. 
1531  et  seq  ) 

"(4)  the  following  law  relating  generally  to 
pilotage  The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of 
1980.  as  amended  (74  SUt  350,  46  USC.  316 
et  seq  ) 

"(5)  the  followlrvg  law  to  the  extent  It 
authorises  scientific  and  professional  posi- 
tions which  relate  primarily  to  functions 
transferred  by  this  subsection  The  Act  of 
August  1.  1947,  as  amended  (61  SUt.  715.  5 
Uac     1161) 

"(6)  the  following  laws  relating  generally 
to  traffic  and  highway  safety 

"(A)  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  SUt    718). 

"(B)  The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80 
SUt.  731 1 

"(b)(1)  The  Coast  Guard  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department,  and  there  are  here- 
by transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Secreury 
all  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  relating  to 
the  Coast  Guard,  of  the  Secreury  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  other  officers  and  offices 
of  the  EJepArtment  of  the  Treasury 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Secreury  of  the  functions, 
poiwera,  and  duties,  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  of  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  other  officers  and  offices  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  effected  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Coast 
Guard,  together  with  the  functions,  powers. 
and  duties  relating  thereto,  shall  operate  as 
a  f>art  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  time  of  war 
or  when  the  Prealdent  shall  so  direct,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  title  14.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended 

'i3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  set  out  in  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  i  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  i.  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department 

"(c)  (1 1  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  In  the  Secretary  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Avlatlun 
Agency,  and  of  the  Admlnlstrati.>r  and  other 
officers  and  offices  thereof.  Including  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  a  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  Provided,  hcncevrr,  That  there 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admlnlstmtor  and  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  exercise  the  functions.  p<;)wer8.  and 
duties  of  the  S«'-retary  perUlnlnt?  to  aviation 
safety  as  set  forth  In  sections  306,  3o7.  308. 
SOO.  312.  313.  314,  1101.  1105.  and  1111,  and 
tlUes  VI.  VII.  IX,  and  XII  nf  the  Fe<ler»l 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  In  exer- 
cising  these   euunterated   functions,  powers. 


and  duties,  the  Administrator  shall  be  guided 
by  the  declaration  of  policy  in  section  lo;i  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Art  of  1958.  as  ameiiclpd 
Decisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admli.ig. 
trator  made  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  '.he 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  enunierftt)?<; 
in  this  subsection  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  admlnlstrathely 
final,  and  appeals  as  authorized  by  law  cr 
this  Act  shall  be  Uken  directly  to  the  Na- 
tional Transporutlon  Safety  Board  or  to  the 
courts,  as  appropriate 

"I2i  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  President  under  section  302(e 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat 
746,  49  use.  1343(C)  I  to  transfer,  to  th? 
Department  of  Defense  In  the  event  of  war 
any  functions  transferred  by  this  Act  froir. 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  aiic: 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  pcpwers 
and  duties  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bi»rtl, 
and  of  the  Chairman  members,  officers,  and 
office*  thereof  under  titles  VI  (72  Stat.  775. 
5  use  1421  et  seq  )  and  VII  (72  Stat.  781, 
49  TJS.C  1441  et  seq  I  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended;  Provided,  hov;. 
ever.  That  these  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties are  hereby  transferred  to  and  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  Decisions  of  the  National 
TransfKirtatlon  SAfety  Board  made  pursuant 
to  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  enumerated  In  this  subsection  slmll 
be  administratively  final,  and  appeals  as  au- 
thorized by  law  or  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
directly   to   the  courts 

"le)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Intersute  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  of  the  Chairman,  members, 
officers,  and  offices  thereof,  under — ■ 

"(1)  the  following  laws  relating  generally 
to  safety  appliances  and  equipment  on  rail- 
road engines  and  cars,  and  protection  of 
employe«8  and  travelers: 

"(A)  The  Act  of  March  2,  1893,  as  amended 
(27  SUt.  531;  45  USC    1  et  seq  1 . 

"(B)  The  Act  of  March  2.  1903,  as  amended 
(32  SUt.  943;   45  U  S  C    8  et  seq  ) . 

"(C)  The  Act  of  April  14.  1910,  as  amended 
(36  SUt.  298,  45  USC    11  et  seq.) . 

"(D)  The  Act  of  May  30,  1908,  as  amended 
(35  SUt.  476;  45  UJ3.C   17  et  seq  ) . 

"(E)    The    Act    of    February    17.    1911,   u 
amended   i36  SUt.  913.  45  USC.  22  et  seq  I 
"(F)    The  Act  of  March  4,  1915.  as  amended 
(38  Stat.  1192;  45  UB  C    30). 

"(O)  Reorganization  Plan  No,  3  of  1965  (TV 
SUt.  1320) 

"(Hi  Joint  Resolution  of  June  30,  1906,  u 
amended   i34  SUt    838.  45  USC.  35). 

■(I)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1908.  as  amended 
(35  SUt    325.  45  USC    36  et  seq  ) . 

"(J)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1909.  as  amended 
(35  SUt    965.    46  USC    37i. 

"(K)  The  Act  of  May  6,  1910,  as  amended 
(S8  SUt.  350;  45  USC   38  et  seq  ) . 

"(2)  the  following  law  relating  gener&il? 
to  hours  of  service  of  employees :  The  Aot  "•' 
March  4,  1907.  as  amended  (34  Stat.  1415,  45 
US.C.  61  et  seq  ) 

"(3)  the  following  law  relating  generaK.v 
to  medals  for  heroism:  The  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1905,  as  amended  (33  Stat  743 
49  use    1201  et  seq  ) 

"(4)  the  following  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating generally  to  explosives  and  otli<r 
dangerous  articles:  Sections  831-835  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended 

"(5)  the  following  laws  relating  geutTa'.'^ 
U)  standard  time  zones  and  daylight  saving 
time: 

"I  A)  Ttie  Act  of  March  19,  1918.  is 
amended  ( 40  SUt.  450.   15  U  S  C   261  et  seq 

"(B)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1921.  « 
amended   (41  SUt.  1446.   15  US.C.  265). 

"(C)  The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1968,  « 
amended   (80  SUt    107) 

"(6)  the  following  provisions  of  the  iDlti- 
sUte  Commerce  Act.  as  amended — 


"(A)  relating  generally  to  safety  appU- 
mces  methods  and  svstems:  Section  25  (40 
U.SC.  26). 

•iB)  relating  generally  to  InvesUgaUon  of 
motor  vehicle  sizes,  weights,  and  service  of 
employees:  Section  226   (49  CSC.  325), 

"(C)  relating  generally  to  qualifications 
ind  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees 
iad  safety  of  operation  and  equipment:  Sec- 
tions 204ia)  (1)  and  (2),  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees  and  safety  of 
operation  and  equipment:  and  sections 
2(Mia)  (3),  (3ai,  and  (5)  (49  U.S.C.  304). 
■(D)  to  the  extent  they  relate  to  private 
^'ners  of  property  by  motor  vehicle  and 
■arriers  of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle 
ither  than  contract  carriers:  Sections 
221  (a),  221(c).  and  224  (49  U.S.C.  321 
et  seq. ) . 

■■(f)(1)    Nothing   In   subsecUon    (e)    shall 
diminish   the  functions,   powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un- 
der secUons  1(6),  206.  207.  209.  210a.  212,  and 
216    of    the    Intersute    Commerce    Act,    as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1(6),  306  et  seq.),  or  un- 
der any  other  section  of  that  Act  not  Sf>eclfl- 
i-ally  referred   to  In  sub&ecUon    (e). 
"1 2)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  function  which 
IS  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  subsection 
le)  and  which  was  vested  In  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  prcsjeding  such  trans- 
fer, the  Secretary  shall   have  the  same  ad- 
ministrative   powers    under    the    Intersute 
Commerce  Act  as  the  Commission  had  before 
such   transfer    with    respect    to   such    trans- 
ferred   function.      After    such    transfer,    the 
Commission  may  exercise  lis  administrative 
powers  under   the   Interstate  Commerce  Act 
only  with  respect  to  those  of   its  functions 
not  transferred  by  subsection  ( e  ) . 
"(B)   For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(1)   the    term    ■function"    Includes   power 
and  duty,  and 

"(11)  the  term  'administrative  powers  un- 
der the  Interstate  Commerce  Acf  means  any 
functions  under  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Intersute  Commerce  Act,  as  amended: 
Sections  12,  13(1).  13(2).  14.  I6i  12).  the  last 
sentence  of  18(1).  sections  20  i  except  clauses 
i3i,  (4),  (II).  and  (12)  thereof).  204(a) 
6)  and  (7).  204(c).  204(d).  205(di.  205(f). 
220  (except  subsection  (c)  and  the  proviso 
of  subsection  (a)  thereof).  222  (except  sub- 
sections (b)(2)  and  (b)(3)  thereof),  and 
417(b)(1)  (49  U.S.C.  12  et  seq  304  et  seq 
md  1017) 

"(3)  (A)  The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tor shall  carry  out  the  functions,  powers, 
Md  duties  of  the  Secretary  pertaining  to 
r»llroad  and  pipeline  safety  as  set  forth  In 
the  statutes  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
shall  carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  perUlnlng  to  motor 
cvTler  safety  as  set  forth  In  the  statutes 
•.rwuferred  to  the  Secretary  by  subsection 
'H  of  this  section. 

"iC)  Decisions  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administrator  and  the  Fpder:»l  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator (1)  which  are  made  pursuant  to 
'•hf  exercise  of  the  functlon.s.  powers,  and 
UuUes  enumerated  In  subparagraphs  lA)  and 
8 1  of  this  paragraph  to  be  carried  out  by 
a*  Administrators,  and  ( It )  which  involve 
aotlre  and  hearing  required  by  law  shall  be 
"talnlstratlvely  final,  and  appeals  as  au- 
•■honzed  by  l.>iw  or  this  Act  shall  be  Uken 
liwtly  to  the  National  Transportation  8afe- 
■'^^'■d  or  the  courts,  as  appropriate. 

ig)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
'«ted  In  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
ind  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv  and 
3wer  otncers  and  offices  of  the  Department 
^•Ihe  .^rmy  under- 
ill  the  following  law  and  provisions  of 
'*»  relating  generally  to  water  vessel  an- 
■'"Tages: 

lAl  SecUon  7  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915. 
«  imended   (38  SUt.   1053:    33  U.S.C.  471). 
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"(B)  Article  11  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
June  7,  1897,  as  amended  (30  Stat.  98  33 
U.S.C.  180). 

"(C)  Rule  9  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1895,  as  amended  (28  SUt.  647;  33 
U.S.C.  258). 

"(D)  Rule  numbered  13  of  section  4233  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended  (33  USC 
322). 

"(2)  the  following  provision  of  law  relating 
generally  to  drawbridge  operating  regula- 
tions: Section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1894 
as  amended  (28  Stat.  362;  33  U.S.C.  499). 

"(3)  the  following  law  relating  generally 
to  obstructive  bridges:  The  Act  of  June  21, 
1940,  as  amended  (54  SUt.  497;  33  U.S  C.  511 
et  seq.) . 

"(4)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  the  reasonableness 
of  tolls: 

"(A)    Section  4  of  the  Act  of   March   23, 

1906,  as  amended  (34  Stat.  85;  33  U.S.C.  494) . 

"(B)  Section  503  of  the  General  Bridge  Act 

of  1946,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  847;  33  U  S  C 

526). 

"(C)  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1930 
as  amended   (46  Stat.  552;   33  U.S.C.  498a). 
"(D)  The  Act  of  June  27,  1930,  as  amended 
(46  Stat.  821;  33  U.S.C.  498b). 

"(E)  The  Act  of  August  21,  1935,  as  amend- 
ed (49  SUt.  670;  33  U.S.C.  503  et  seq. ) . 

"(5)  the  following  law  relating  to  preven- 
tion of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil:  The  Oil 
Pollution  Act.  1961,  as  amended  (75  SUt  402- 
33  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.). 

"(6)  the  following  laws  and  provision  of 
law  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  generally 
to  the  location  and  clearances  of  bridges  and 
causeways  In  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States: 

"(A)    Section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899 
as  amended  (30  Stet.  1151;  33  U.S.C.  401 ) . 

"(B)  The  Act  of  March  23.  1906.  as 
amended  (34  Stat.  84;  33  U.S.C.  491  et  seq). 
"(C)  The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946;  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  847;  33  U.S.C.  525  et  seq  ) . 
"(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  6  and  of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  proceed- 
ings by  the  Department  and  any  of  the  ad- 
ministrations or  boards  within  the  Depart- 
ment esUbllshed  by  this  Act  except  that  not- 
withstanding this  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  transfer  of  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  to  the  SecreUry  or  any  other  offi- 
cer In  the  Department  shall  not  Include 
functions  vested  by  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  hearing 
examiners  employed  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  component  thereof  whose  func- 
tions are  transferred  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"(1)  The  administration  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  12,  1914,  as  amended  (38  SUt.  308), 
and  all  of  the  functions  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  Numbered  11 107, 
April  25,  1963  (28  P.R.  4225),  relative  to  the 
operation  of  said  Railroad,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Secreury  of 
Transporutlon  who  shall  exercise  the  same 
authority  with  respect  thereto  as  Is  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  said  Executive  order. 


"transportation  investment  standards 
"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  de- 
velop and  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of 
experience  revise  Btandards  and  criteria  con- 
sistent with  natlonAl  transportation  policies, 
for  the  formulation  and  economic  evaluation 
of  all  proposals  for  the  Investment  of  Federal 
funds  In  transportation  facilities  or  equip- 
ment, except  such  proposals  as  are  concerned 
with  (1)  the  acquisition  of  transporutlon 
facilities  or  equipment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  providing  transporutlon  services  for  their 
own  use;  (2)  an  Interoceanic  canal  located 
outside  the  contiguous  United  Sutes;    (3) 


defense  feattu-es  Included  at  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  design  and 
construction  of  cirtl  air,  sea.  and  land  trans- 
porutlon; (4)  programs  of  foreign  asslsunce; 
(5)  water  resource  projects;  or  (6)  grant-in- 
aid  programs  authorized  by  law.  The 
sUndards  and  criteria  developed  or  revised 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  SecreUn,-  upon  their  approval 
by  the  Congress. 

"The  standards  and  criteria  for  economic 
evaluation  of  water  resource  projects  shall  be 
developed  by  the  Water  Resources  Council 
esUbllshed  by  Public  Law  89-80.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  standards  and  criteria,  the 
primary  direct  navigation  benefits  of  a  water 
resource  project  are  defined  as  the  product  of 
the  savings  to  shippers  using  the  water- 
way and  the  estimated  traffic  that  would  use 
the  waterway:  where  the  savings  to  shippers 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  difference 
befween  i  a  i  the  freight  rates  or  charges  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  studv  for  the 
movement  by  the  alternative  means  and  (b) 
those  which  would  be  charged  on  the  pro- 
posed waterway:  and  where  the  estimate  of 
traffic  that  would  use  the  waterway  will  be 
based  on  such  freight  rates,  taking  into  ac- 
count projections  of  the  economic  growth  of 
the  area. 

"The  Water  Resources  Council  esUbllshed 
under  section  101  of  Public  Law  89-80  is 
hereby  expanded  to  include  the  SecreUry 
of  Transporutlon  on  matters  pertaining  to 
navigation  features  of  water  resource 
projects. 

"(b)  Every  sun-ey,  plan,  or  report  formu- 
lated by  a  Federal  agency  ■which  Includes  a 
proposal  as  to  which  the  SecreUry  has  pro- 
mulgated standards  and  criteria  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ai  shall  be  d)  prepared  in  ac- 
cord with  such  standards  and  criteria  and 
upon  the  basis  of  information  furnished  by 
the  Secretar>-  uith  respect  to  projected 
growth  of  tran.sportation  needs  and  traffic  in 
the  affected  area,  the  relative  efficiency  of 
various  modes  of  transport,  the  available 
transportation  services  in  the  area,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  proposed  investment  on 
existing  modes,  and  on  the  regional  and  na- 
tional economy:  (2i  coordinated  by  the  pro- 
posing agency  with  the  SecreUry  and,  as 
appropriate,  with  other  Federal"  agencies. 
States,  and  local  units  of  government  for 
inclusion  of  his  and  their  views  and  com- 
ments: and  (3)  transmitted  thereafter  by 
the  proposing  agency  to  the  President  for  dis- 
position in  accord  with  law  and  procedures 
esUbllshed  by  him. 

"amendments  to  other  laws 
"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  406(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1&58,  as  amended  (72  Stat 
763;  49  use.  1376(b)),  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
•In  applying  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Board  shall  take  into  consideration  any 
standards  and  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  for  deterinlnlng 
the  character  and  quality  of  transportation 
required  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  national  defense.' 

"(b)  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
(79  SUt.  10;  40  U.S.C.  App.  206)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  that  section  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  'Commerce  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secreury") '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Transportation'. 

"(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  that  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  'SecreUry',  the  words  'of  Transpor- 
utlon'. 

"(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'Secre- 
tary', the  words  'of  Commerce'. 

"(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and 
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lUMrUng  tn  lieu  thereof  the  following  »*n- 
t«DC«  'Sxich  recoDimeiKlatlone  m  tre  »j?- 
prored  by  the  SecretAry  of  Commerc*  »haJl 
b«  trtnemltted  to  the  Secretary  of  TYa.'va- 
porUtlon   f  JT  his  approval  ' 

"(5)  The  secr.nd  sentence  of  «ut>eectlon 
(c)  erf  that  section  La  amended  by  Inserting 
aftsr  the  word  Secretary'  the  worcU  of  Trans- 
port* tlon' 

"(8i  Subjection  let  of  that  section  la 
Mnended  by  inserting  after  the  w',>rd  Secre- 
tary' the  words    of  Traasportatlon' 

'•(7i  Subeectlon  ^ft  of  that  »ectlon  U 
amended  by  Inserting  aJTter  the  word  Secre- 
lary".  the  words  jf  Commert^e  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  TraiisporUtlon'  Subeectlon  ifi  of 
that  section  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  word  determines'  and  inaeting  In  Ueu 
thereof  determine 

"18  i  .SuboecUon  igi  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following  to  the 
SecretArY  of  Commerce  who  shall  tranafer 
fUnda  to  the  3e«:retAry  'f  Traxtsportatlon  fi-ir 
admJnlstraUon  of  j^rvjects  approved  by  both 
Secretarlee 

"(CI  Section  3CK3  c  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Devel'ipment  Act  of  1965  aa 
amended  79  Stat  15.  40  CSC  At>p  30«  i  , 
Is  amended  by  !nsertlni<  after  Interior.'  the 
worda    Secretary    A  Transportation  ' 

"idi  Section  aiJiai  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .KcX  as  aiaer.ded  i4«  Stat  555'  la 
amended  by  striking  of  the  Coaunlaalon'  the 
•eoond.  third,  and  fourth  times  tfi.«e  words 
occur 

"(el  Section  13  ( bill)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  as  amended  53  Stat. 
lOflTi  '.s  amended  by  striking  the  words  In- 
terstate Commerce  ComnUselon'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  - 

"(fi  The  second  sentence  of  sectl.->n  3  of 
the  Federal  Exploslvee  Act.  as  amended  '40 
Stat  380  50  use  1231  ts  amended  t  •  ':ad 
M  follows  This  Act  shall  not  apply  t<:  ex- 
ploalvee  or  In^edlente  which  are  in  transit 
upon  veeeels.  raUroad  cars,  airi-raft.  or  o  her 
conveyances  In  conformity  with  statutory  law 
or  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  iiec- 
retary  of  Tran«fx:>rtatlon  ' 

"(glili  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  13. 
1954.  aj  amended  '  98  SUt  93,  33  U  S  C  981 ) . 
!•  amended  to  read  xb  follows 

"  '8«cnoM  1  There  Is  hereby  created,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  ->f  Transportation,  a  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  kn  "wn  as  the  Saint  Lawrence  fiea- 
way  Development  Corporation  iherelna'ter 
referred  to  a»  the  'C<»rporatlon"  • 

"(3i  Notwithstanding  any  other  pmvii.ion 
at  this  Act.  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
•ball  rep<5rt  directly  to  the  Secretary 

"(hi  Section  301  of  the  Highway  .Safety 
Act  of  19«Jfl  1 90  Stat  T31)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator' and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  Director  of  Public  Roads',  by 
striking  the  word  Agency'  wherever  It  oc- 
curs in  such  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  Bureau'  and  by  striking 
'an  Aidmlnlstrator'  or  'Administrator'. 
wherever  appearing  therein,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  Director'  or  'Director*, 
respectively 

"(li  Section  115  of  the  National  Trafllc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  A'-t  of  19M  (SO 
Stat.  7 18 1  U  amended  by  striking  the  word 
'Agancy'  wherever  it  occurs  In  su>-h  section 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  'Bu- 
reau' and  bry  striking  the  word  Admlnla- 
trmtor'  wherever  it  occurs  In  such  se>-tloQ 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
TMrector' 

"(J)  Section  3  ai  of  the  Marine  Re- 
source* and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1068  80  Stat  ao4)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  'the  Treasury'  and  Inserting 
la  Ueu   thereof  'Transportation 


iki  Section  2iei  of  the  Act  of  (Septem- 
ber 22  1988.  Public  Law  (i»^  .599.  la  amended 
by  striking  the  words  of  Commerce  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  of 
Transportation' 

ADMivaraATivs  psovisions 
Sac  9  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  In  any  other  Act  which  Is  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  or 
any  other  officer  in  the  Dei)artment.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorised,  subjrct  to  the  civil 
service  and  classlflcatlon  laws,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fl«  the  compensation  of 
such  otncers  and  employees.  Including  In- 
TssUgators.  attorneys,  and  hearing  ex- 
aminers, as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties 

"(b)  "The  Secretary  may  obtain  services 
as  authorized  by  section  3100  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  tlOO  per  diem  for  Individuals  unless 
otherwise  specified  in  an  appropriation  Act. 
c.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  of  military  pers.innel 
In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment Members  of  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Marine  Corps  may  be 
detailed  for  service  In  the  Department  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary,  pursuant  to  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Tl'ans  porta  tlons. 

"(d)  ri)  Appointment,  detail,  or  assign- 
ment to.  acceptance  of,  and  service  in  any 
appointive  or  other  p>osltlon  In  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  authority  of  section  9(c) 
and  section  0(pi  shall  In  no  way  affect  status. 
ofBce  rank,  or  grade  which  ofDcers  or  en- 
listed men  may  occupy  or  hold  or  any  emolu- 
ment, perquisite  right,  privilege,  or  benefit 
Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such  status, 
office,  rank,  "r  grade,  nor  shall  any  member 
so  appointed,  detailed,  or  asslirned  be  charged 
against  any  statutory  limitation  on  grades 
ir  "trengths  applicable  to  the  Armed  PorreM 
K  person  so  apf>olnted.  detaUed.  or  assigned 
shall  not  be  subject  to  direction  by  or  con- 
trol by  his  armed  force  or  any  officer  thereof 
directly  >r  Indirectly  with  respect  to  the 
responsibilities  exercised  In  the  position  to 
which    appointed    detailed     or   assigned 

"i3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
In  writing  to  the  appropriate  committee.")  of 
the  Congress  on  personnel  appointed  and 
agreements  entered  Into  under  subsection 
ic)  of  this  fectlon  Including  the  number. 
rank,  and  piTSltlona  of  members  of  the 
armed   services  detailed  pursuant   thereto 

"le)  (11  Bxcept  where  this  Act  vests  in  any 
administration,  agency  or  board,  specific 
functions,  powers,  and  duties,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate and  redeleifate  contained  In  amy  other 
Act  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  or  vested  In  the  Secretary  In  this 
Act.  delegate  any  of  his  residual  functions. 
powers  and  duties  to  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, may  authorize  such  sviccesslve  redele- 
gatlons  of  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  may  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties. 

"'3i  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate and  redelegate  contained  In  any  other 
.\ct.  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  oT  specified  by  this  Act  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  any  officer  In  the  Department, 
such  officer  may  delegate  any  of  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  to  such  other  . officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he 
may  designate,  may  authorize  such  succes- 
sive redeiegatuns  .>f  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
ind  may  make  S'jch  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions,  powers,   and   duties 


"i3i  The  Administrators  established  bt 
section  3iei  of  this  Act  may  not  delegate  H.-iy 
of  the  statutory  duties  and  reRponslblllv.M 
specifically  assUned  Uj  them  by  this  ?,•:• 
outside  of  their  respective  admlnLstratl  rj; 
"ifi  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities  c  r.- 
tracts.  property,  records,  and  unexpei;  icii 
t>alances  of  appropriations,  authorlzjitU/rii 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held 
used  arising  from  available  or  to  be  mads 
available,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  of  the  head  and  other  officers  and  omrpi 
thereof,  are  hereby  traiisferred  to  the  S»x'rc 
lary  Providrd.  hinrrit-r  That  the  perst :.-.(■: 
assets.  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  f 
ords.  and  unexpended  balancee  of  appror-;. 
atlons,  ttuthorliatlons  alUxatlons.  and  <•;.-: 
funds  employed.  heUl  used,  arising  '.:  -r., 
available,  or  t.^  be  mmle  av;Ulable  In  r.irr^- 
Ing  out  the  duties  and  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  which  are  speci- 
Bed  by  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  shall  be  asjile;;.^ 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Federal  Aviation  M- 
mlnistrator   for   these   purposes 

"igl  So  much  of  the  positions,  person ne". 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  projjerty,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  approprl- 
atlons.  authorizations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds  employed,  held,  UFed.  arising  from. 
available  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  funrtlorvs.  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  sections  6  (except  s<>*;cr. 
6(ci  1  and  8  (di  and  le)  of  this  Act  lu  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  .oui; 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sn  re- 
tary :  P'Ofided  hincrver.  That  the  posltli.^r.f 
personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  cI 
appropriations,  authorizations,  allocation* 
and  other  funds  employed,  held.  u.sed.  artiir.s 
from,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  by 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  In  carrying  ou; 
the  d<itle«  transferred  by  this  Act  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  National  Transp>ortatlon  Safety 
Board  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ihi,  pers>jnnel  engaged 
In  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
under  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulatlonj 
relating  to  transfer  of  functions 

"ih)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant 
to  subsections  (ft  and  (gi  of  this  section 
shall  be  without  reduction  In  classlflcallon 
or  compensation  for  one  year  after  sucb 
transfer. 

"(1)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  ftmctlons. 
powers,  and  duties  of  any  office  or  agency 
other  than  Uie  Coast  Guard,  are  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  such  office  or  agencj 
shall  la[»e  Any  person  who.  on  the  effectlTe 
date  of  this  Act.  held  a  position  compensated 
in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule, 
and  who.  without  a  break  In  service.  Is  ap- 
pointed In  the  Department  to  a  position  hav- 
ing duties  comparable  to  those  performed 
Immediately  preceding  his  appolntmeiit  shall 
-ontlnue  to  be  compe.'^LSaled  In  his  new  peti- 
tion at  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
his  previous  jxMltion.  for  the  duration  of 
his  service  In  his  new  position. 

"  I  ]  t  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  t^'  f«- 
tabllsh  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  v.  ill- 
able  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  ei- 
penses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
■peratlon  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the 
Department.  Including  such  services  as  s 
central  supply  servlc*  for  statlonerv  ir.i 
other  sup>plle8  and  equipment  for  which  ade- 
quate stocks  may  be  maintained  to  n.eet  ir. 
whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  lu  agencies:  central  mes- 
senger, mall,  telephone  and  other  commu- 
nications services;  office  space,  central  serr- 
Ices  for  document  reproduction,  and  '^ 
graphics  and  visual  aids:  and  a  central  'Jbran 
service.    The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  coniUt 


ot  any  appropriations  made  for  ths  purpose 
of  providing   capital    (which   appropriations 
are    hereby    authorized)     and    the    fair    and 
re.-U'^inable  value  of  such  stocks  of  suppUes, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  Inventories 
on  order  as  the  SecreUiry  may  transfer  to  the 
fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid 
obligations.    Such  funds  shall  be  reimbursed 
in  adv.^nce  from  available  funds  of  agencies 
and  offices  In  the  Department,  or  from  other 
sources,    for    supplies    and   sen-Ices    at    rates 
wliich  will  approximate  the  expense  of  op- 
erntlon.  including  the  accrual  of  annual  leave 
ind    the    depreciation    of    equipment.      The 
;.;nd  shall  also  be  credited  with  receipts  from 
sale   or    exchange    of    property    and    receipts 
m  pa>Tiient  for   loss   or  damage   to  property 
owned  by  the  fund      There  shall  be  covered 
into  the  United   States  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous  receipts    any   surplus   found   In   the 
fund   (all  assets,  liablUtle.s.  and  prior  loeses 
considered)    above   the   amounts   transferred 
or  appropriated    to    esUbUsh   and    maintain 
isild  fund. 

ki  TTie  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
omce  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
device  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial  notice 
shall  be  taken  of  such  seal 

"(I)    In  addition  to  the  authority  contained 
in  any  other  Act  which  Is  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary,  the  National  Trans- 
portation  Safety   Board,   or   other    officer    In 
the  Department,  as  necessary,  and  when  not 
otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  for.  construct,   or  maintain 
the    following     for     employees     and     their 
dependents    stationed    at    remote    localities: 
■■(II  Emergency  medical  services  and  supl 
piles; 
■  (2  I  Pood  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 
"(3)  Messing  facilities; 

"(4)  Motion  picture  equipment  and  film 
for  recreation  and  training; 

"1 5)  Reimbursement  for  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  other  supplies  furnished  by 
such  employees  In  emergencies  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  distressed  persons;  and 

"(6)  Living  and  working  quarters  and 
facilities. 

The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
paraifraph  ( 1  »  and  the  furnishing  of  services 
and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting 
reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  proceed.s  therefrom  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
expenditure  was  made 

"(midi  The  Secretary  is  authorlEed  to 
accept  hold,  administer,  and  utUize  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facUl- 
■■itlng  the  work  of  the  Depjirtment  Gifts 
and  bequests  of  money  and  the  proceeds 
:rom  sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts 
ar  bequests  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury in  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  disbursed 
upon  order  of  the  Secretary.  Property  ac- 
•epted  pursuant  to  this  paragr.iph,  and  the 
procetxls  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  nearly 
«  possible  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
lie  gift  or  bequest. 

"(21  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income. 
KUte.  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
inder  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  considered  as  a 
?:ft  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 

States. 

_^3 1  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
*cretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  and 
^invest  in  securities  of  the  United  Statee 
^'  m  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
»M  interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 

ntaii.ed  in  the  fund  provided  for  In  para- 
^Ph  ( 1 ) .    Income  accruing  from  suoh  se- 

'"tjes  and  from  any  other  property  held 
'y  '.ne  Secretary  pursu.mt  to  paragraph  (1) 
"1^11  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 
«<1  sh.iU  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
^retary. 

tni  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
;■>  written  request  of  any  person,  or  any 
^wii*.  territory,  possession,  or  political  sub- 
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division  thereof,  to  make  special  statistical 
studies  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic 
transporUtlon,  and  special  studies  relating 
to  other  matters  falling  within  the  province 
of  the  Department,  to  prepare  from  lis  rec- 
ords special  sUtlstlcal  compilations,  and  to 
furnish  transcripts  of  Its  studies,  tables,  and 
other  records  upon  the  payment  of  the  actual 
cost  of  such  work  by  the  person  or  body  re- 
questing it. 

"(2)  All  moneys  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  payment  of  the  cost  of  work  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  In  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary.  These  moneys 
may  be  used.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  ordinary  expenses  Incidental  to 
the  work  and/or  to  scovire  In  connection 
therewith  the  special  services  of  persons  who 
are  neither  officers  nor  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

"(o)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  advisory  committees  as  shall  be 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  Department  In  per- 
formance of  Its  functions.  Members  of  such 
committees,  other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  be  paid  compensation  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  authorized  for  Individ- 
uals under  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently, 

"(p)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  other  law,  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  active  duty  may  be  appointed  de- 
tailed, or  assigned  to  any  position  in  the 
Department  other  than  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  a  retired  member  of  the 
Coast  Guard  may  be  appointed  to  any  po- 
sition In  the  Department. 

"(q)(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  educational  insti- 
tutions, public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, or  persons  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  or  technological  research  into  any 
aspect  of  the  problems  related  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  which  are  author- 
ized by  statute. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  show- 
ing that  the  institutions,  agenclee,  organi- 
zations, or  persons  with  which  he  expects  to 
enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section have  the  capability  of  doing  effective 
work.  He  shall  furnish  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  he  believes  will  beet  carry  out 
the  mission  of  the  Department,  participate 
In  coordinating  aU  research  InltUted  under 
thU  subeectlon.  Indicate  the  Unee  of  inquiry 
which  seem  to  him  most  Important,  and  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and  between 
the  Institutions,  agencies,  wganlzatlons,  or 
persons  and  between  them  and  other  re- 
search organizations,  the  Department,  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  In  the  form  of  reports  or  publi- 
caUons  to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, or  Individuals  such  InfcMmatlon  as 
he  deems  pertinent  on  the  research  carried 
out  ptirsuant  to  this  section. 

"(4)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
is  Intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  De- 
partment which  authorize  the  making  of 
contracts  for  research. 


"CONFOaiCING   AMKNDKnnS   TO    OTHTR    LAWS 

"Sue.  10.   (a)    Section  19(d)(1)    of  title  3. 
United  Statee  Code,  as  amended,  is  hereby 


amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:    'Secretary    of    Transportation.' 

"(b)  Section  101  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

I*  'The   Department   of   Transportation'. 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
make  appUcable  to  the  Department  any  pro- 
vision of  law  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

"(d)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Section  5312  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"■(11)  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"•(12)    Secretary    of    Transportation." 

"(2)  Section  5313  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '(7)  Admlnstrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(7)  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation',  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"•(19)  Admlnstrator,  Federal  Aviation 
AdrmnlstraUon.' 

"(3)  Section  5314  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(46)  Admlnstrator,  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

"'(47)    Administrator,      Federal      Railroad 

Administration. 

"'(48)  Chairman,  National  Transporta- 
tion. Safety  Board.' 

"(4)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"■(78)  Members,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

"'(79)  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"  '(80)  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration, 

"  '(81)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Transporta- 
tion  (4). 

"    (82)  Director  of  PubUc  Roads. 

"■(83)  Administrator  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation.' 

"(5)  Section  5316  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(117)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation.' 

■'(6)  Section  5317  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'thirty'  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof 
'thirty-four'. 

■'(e)  Subsections  5314(6),  .5315(2),  and 
5316  (10),  (12).  (13).  (14).  (76).  and  (82) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  are  re- 
pealed, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Title  18.  United  States  Code.  secUon 
1020.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  'Secretary  of  Commerce'  where  they 
appear  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'Secretary  of  Transportation'. 

"(g)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  801,  title 
10,  United  States  Ccxle,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Transportation". 

"ANNUAI-  KEPOHT 

"Sbc.  11.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

"(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective — 

"(A)  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act,  or 
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"(B)    In  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which   ar«  transferred   under  this 

Ar.t 


or  agency,  officer  or  office  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  in 


The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  minor  drafting 
change. 


October  IS,  1966 


and  responsibilities  under  the  act,  by  all  ap- 
plicable statutes  including  the  poUcv  stand. 
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"(B)  In  U>e  exerclae  of  duties,  powers  or 
fusctlons  wtilch  are  transferred  under  this 
Act. 

by  (U  any  department  or  agency  any  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act. 
or  (111  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
and 

"(21  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect. 

•hall  continue  m  effect  according  to  their 
t«rms  until  modifled.  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary. 
Administrators.  Board  or  Oenera'.  Counsel 
(in  the  exercise  of  any  authority  respectively 
Tested  In  them  by  this  Acti.  by  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
Uw. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
thl«  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  i  or  component  thereof), 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  thU 
Act;  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  the  Dep»artment  Such 
proceeding?,  to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the  department  or  agency  be- 
fore which  they  were  pending  at  the  time 
of  such  transfer  In  either  case  orders  shall 
be  issued  in  such  prcxreedlngs.  appeals  shall 
be  taken  therefrom  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  l.ssued  In 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repealed  by  the  .Secretary.  Administrators. 
Board,  or  General  Counsel  i  In  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  respectively  vested  in  them 
by  this  Act),  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction   or  by  operation  of  law 

"(ciil)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  — 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  c'ate 
this  section  takes  effect,  and 

"(B)  in  all  such  suits  prc>ceedlngi  shall  be 
had,  appeals  t.iken  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  sune  manner  and  effect  as  It  this  .^ct 
bad  not  been  enicted 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  ofBcer  of  any  department 
or  agency  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  .Act.  shall  abate  by  reivson  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  No  cause  of  action  by 
or  against  any  department  or  agency,  func- 
tions of  which  are  •.ran.sferred  by  this  Act.  or 
by  or  against  any  jfflcer  thereof  In  his  ofll- 
dai  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  Causes  of  actloivs. 
sulta.  actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
aaeerted  by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
•ucb  official  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
appropriate  and.  m  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  party  enter  an  order  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subeectlon 

"(3  I  If  t>efi^>re  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
oCtcer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

"(Ai  such  depajament  or  agency  la  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secret.iry   or 

"(Bi  any  fu.TcUo.'^.  of  such  department. 
agency,  or  officer  la  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  <  except  in  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
Involving  functl oris  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. In  which  ca«e  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  department  agency,  or  officer 
wblch  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act) . 

"(d)  WUh  reepect  to  any  function,  power. 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference 
In  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department 


or  agency,  officer  or  office  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  In 
which  this  Act  vests  such  function  after  such 
cranafer. 

"sEPaaABn-rrT 

"Sec  13  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
drcumstancea  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vlalon  to  other  pereons  or  circumstances 
■ball  not  be  affected  thereby. 
"coDincanoN 

"S«c.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  pr<ip<«ed 
codification  of  all  laws  that  contain  the  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  functions  transferred  to  or 
▼ested  In  the  Secretary  or  the  Department  by 
this  Act. 

"trricrvrx  oatk:   iNrriAL  appointment 
or  orricxas 

"Sac.  16.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  aJTter  the  Secretary  first  takes 
office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

■•  i  b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  this 
Act  may  (notwithstanding  subsection  la)) 
be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Such  officers  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  they  first  take 
office,  at  the  rates  provided  for  Ln  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  officee  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available 
for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

CHTT  HOLnrtkLD, 

Jack  BaooKS. 

Poarm  Hardt.  Jr., 

Henxt  S   Rrtjsa, 

John  N    Eai.sNBO«N, 

CLAaXNOi  J  Brown.  Jr. 
ttanagera  on  th.e  Part  of  the  Housf 

John  L  McCi.ii.lan, 

Hr.NRT   M    Jackson. 

.\BRAHAM  RtBicorr, 

Fred  R    Harris. 

Karl   E     Mcndt. 
ManageTi  on  tKe  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR.  15963)  to  estabUsh 
a  Department  of  Transportation,  and  (or 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute.  TTie  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  btJth  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  subetttute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  incidental  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  agreements  reached 
by  the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and 
clarifying  changes. 

OECXARATION    OP   PtTRPOSE 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  paragraph  not  Included  la  the 
House  bill  which  declared  It  to  be  the  na- 
tional policy  that  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  special  effort,  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands.  wDdllfe  and  waterfowl  refugee,  and 
historic  sites. 


The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  minor  drafting 
change. 

BBTABLISHMENT  OP  DEPARTMENT 

In  section  3  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  act  Itself  establishes  within 
the  Department  a  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, a  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  a 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  a  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  The  House 
bill  did  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Maritime  Administration.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  contained  langu.ige 
providing  for  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  which  w« 
not  In  the  House  bill  The  Senate  amend- 
ment further  contained  provisions,  not  In  the 
House  bill,  continuing  the  existing  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, specifically  preserving  the  possibility 
of  appointing  the  present  Federal  Aviation 
.\dmlnl8trator,  providing  that  the  Adminis- 
trators and  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Gunrd 
shall  carry  out  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
specified  in  the  act  and  additional  duties 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  prohibiting 
the  redistribution  of  statutorily  assigned 
functions,  powers  and  duties  within  the  De- 
partment otherwise  than  by  reorganization 
plan  or  statute.  The  Senate  amendment 
deleted  the  provision  of  the  House  bill  es- 
tablishing an  Office  of  Accident  Investigation 
within  the  Department,  instead  elsewhere  In 
the  bill  retransferrtng  the  aviation  Investi- 
gation functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
language  not  In  the  House  bill  providing 
that  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cles Safety  Act  of  1966  through  a  National 
Safety  TrafHc  Bureau  headed  by  a  director 
at  executive  salary  level  V. 

TTie  conference  substitute  amendment 
omlt^  the  provision  for  a  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  and  restores  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  stricken  In  the  Sen.it« 
amendment,  which  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrators and  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  report  directly  to  the  Secretary.  Oth- 
erwise the  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  amendment 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

In  section  4(a)  the  Senate  amendment 
deleted  language  giving  the  Secretary  the 
responsibility  of  gathering,  maintaining,  and 
keeping  the  President  fully  advised  of  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  labor-man- 
agement contracts  and  other  labor-manage- 
ment problems  and  assisting  in  promoting 
Industrial  harmony  and  stable  employment 
conditions  In  all  modes  of  tranKportatlon. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  In 
consulting  with  heads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  transportaUon  or  the  operation 
of  their  own  tran.sport  services,  the  Secrewry 
should  encourage  them  to  establish  and  ob- 
serve policies  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  coordinated  transportation  sys- 
tem operated  by  private  enterprise. 

The  conference  substitute  amendment 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
coofjerate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
gathering  Information  on  the  status  ol 
labor -management  contracts  and  other  labor- 
management  problems  and  In  promoting  in- 
dustrial harmony  and  stable  employment 
conditions  in  all  modes  of  transportation. 
and  Includes  the  Senate  language  on  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  other  Feder.i!  de- 
partments and  age-icies.  but  deletes  the 
phrase  operated  by  private  enterprise"  to 
avoid  poeslble  conflicts  with  Uie  Military 
Transportation  Services. 

In  section  4ibi  the  Senate  amendment 
added  language  stating  that  the  Secreury 
ahajl  be  governed  In  carrying  out  his  dutlei 
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aJ2d  responsibilities  under  the  act,  by  all  ap- 
plicable statutes  Including  the  policy  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  several  speclflcally  listed 
e.xistlng  laws  relating  to  various  phases  of 
trarL'^port.itlon. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment,  with  a  con- 
farming  change  to  reflect  the  deletion  of  the 
m.-u-ltime  functions. 

In  fectlon  4(C)  the  Senate  amendment 
limited  the  House  language  preserving  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  over  decUlons  in  the 
Dep.'u-tment  by  adding  the  clause  "except  aa 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act," 

The  conference  substitute  amendment 
deletes  the  quoted  phrase  and  returns  to  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  are  In- 
tended to  preserve  all  rights  of  Judicial  re- 
view which  now  exist. 

In  section  4(d)  which  preserves  the  au- 
thority of  the  officials  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment U)  exercise  the  same  authority  as  Uiat 
vested  In  the  predecessor  agencies,  "the  Sen- 
ate amendment  added  the  language,  "except 
as  provided  In  this  Act." 

The  conference  substitute  amendment  de- 
letes the  language  quoted.  The  conferees 
believe  that  other  provisions  of  the  act  ade- 
quately spell  out  the  internal  organization 
of  the  new  Department  and  the  extent  of 
the  authority  of  each  of  the  officials  as  well 
as  the  hnality  of  their  decisions.  The  ex- 
cepting clause  Is  deleted  to  avoid  the  oos- 
slbUlty  of  the  loss  of  any  authority  In  the 
course  of  the  transfer  of  functions,  powere 
and  duties  to  the  new  Department 

In  section  4(e)  the  Senate  amendment 
added  language  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
pre,^ent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion information  on  the  safety  fitness  of  an- 
tt^n^^V  °P«^-'''"K  authority.  This  was 
intended  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
Conunlsslons  ability  U,  determine  the  fitness 
of  applicants  in  appropriate  cases 

M^TTfl  ^""f"*'"''^  substitute  amendment 
clarifies  the  Senate  amendment 

In  section  4,f)  the  Senate  amendment 
contained   language  requiring  the  Secr^t^ 

nrf^n  n  ,  "•''■"'^  "^  Interior.  Housing  and 
^r^^>,  c^'^'P'"""''  '^'^  Agriculture  and 
Zs^nd  n"'"*  '''  developing  transportation 
plans  and  programs  that  carry  out  the  doI- 
l^y  of  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the 

'm^',;«  f"^''  ""'*  waterfowl  refuges,  and 
'ram  ann  'h-  '^''^  S^^^^tary  was  proh  bl^ 
•ram  approving  programs  or  projects  requir- 

<f ^n    ,      .1  "^  ''"y  '"'^^   ^^^^  unless  there 
!s  no   feasible    alternative   and    all    noMlble 
Planning  to  minimize  harm  is  taken^ 
The     conference     substitute     amendment 
dopts  the  Senate  amendment  languagrex- 

X  h'  ^T'',  ''"'  ^"'"^  "^'^d  pnfdent" 
&.ter  the  word  "feasible" 

mnirlTtT^'^'  '^^  ^"°"'«  amendment 
required  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ^Suit 
«d  exchange  Information  regarding  the^ 
t^nsportatlon  policies  and  actfvltleslnd  to 
;^er„?H  H?  ^"'"'  p:annlng.  research,  and 
o^l^ra  l^'^'^  coordinate  assistance  for 
:^I  project*.    The  amendment  required  the 

u^nT'  ^  ^^  ^°*  ^^^y  ^««  ^«ure  that 
i'r^e  b^Th"?°7"°?  '•"'•""«  *'"  effectively 
«Wrt^  th,  f  ''"'^  national  needs  and  to 
to^),i  »  ^'"  '  >'^'''"  '^"'^  annually  thereafter 
to  toe  President  for  submission  to  Con™ 

ZlZ^l\T''  ""'^  "'^"  activities,  IncUil- 
'°«  legislative  recommendations 

;i*  'tT^h '"^  substitute  amendment  con- 
•••Cto  ?hl  ,  ^""'^  amendment  and  adds 
^S^wh!  ^  '"^'^  previously  deleted  by  the 
«^^e  Which  would  require  the  two  Becre- 

^-d  effl^'T"  '"^^'"  ^  ye-'^'"  °°  ttie  logical 
I'ban  m       I  o^g'^nizatlon    and    location   of 

«Stirbranch'''"^""°'^  '"'^^""'^^  ^  *^« 
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NATIONAX.  TKANSPOITATION  8APETT   BOARD 

In  section  6  the  Senate  amendment  placed 
In  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
the  aircraft  accident  Investigation  functions 
now  carried  on  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  provided  speclflcally  that  decisions 
Of  the  Board  shall  be  administratively  final 
gave  the  NTSB  authority  to  Initiate  or  conl 
duct  rail,  highway  and  pipeline  accident  in- 
vestigations and  specific  authority  to  hire 
inveetlgators  and  prohibited  the  Board  from 
delegating  ite  functions  of  hearing  certain 
appea  8  and  of  determining  probable  cause 
of  accidents. 

The  conference  substitute  amendment  con- 
forms to  the  Senate  amendment. 
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TSANSrZXS    TO    THE   DEPARTMENT 

In  section  6(a)  (5)  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  language  not  found  in  the  House 
bill  which  transfers  to  the  new  Secretary 
merchant  marine  and  maritime  functions 
and  provides  for  their  exercise  by  a  Federal 
Board"""    Administrator    and    a    Maritime 

de7pt«  '=°'''T''''^  substitute  amendment 
a  PP^Pr«  x^^Z''^"^  "^  maritime  functions, 
Mo^m  o^"'""*  Administrator  and  the 
Maritime  Board. 

In   section    6(c)    which    transfers    to    the 
orfhl"J».*"   functions,   powers   and   duties 
Ar,^  ,.^f'^^  Aviation  Agency  and  of  the 
Administrator  and  other  officers  thereof   the 
Senate  amendment  added  the  language  "in- 
cluding the  development  and  construction  of 
a    civil    supersonic    aircraft."     The    Senate 
amendment  also  further  transferred  to  the 
^f^^t     0^'^***°''   Administrator   the   duties 
of  the  Secretary  under  section  6(c)  pertain- 
ing to  aviation  safety  as  set  forth  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
^e  Senate  amendment  made  decisions  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  In  exer- 
cising the«!  functions  administratively  final 
^t    t^**^!  ^  authorized  by  law  and  this 
^^LrXrJ^  .^^"^   directly    to    the    National 
TransportaUon  Safety  Board  or  to  the  courts 
as  appropriate.     The  Senate  amendment  de- 
leted a  provision  Bpeclflcally  reservlne  th? 
pow«-  of  the  Prealdent  to  transfer  any  If  thi 
aviation  functions  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  time  of  war.  >-  "^  ^e 

The  subsUtute  conference  amendment  re- 
stOTcs  the  wartime  transfer  power  of  the 
^^^^  "  provided  In  the  House  bill  and 
otherwise  conforms  to  the  Senate  amend- 

In  section  6(d)  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
trwisfers  to  the  National  Transportation 
^^7  ^^  ^  °'  *^«  Civil  AeronauUcs 
Board  safety  functions  which  are  transferred 
efdf^^H  ^i^"  Secretary  under  section 
6(d)  and  provides  that  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Board  made  pursuant 

i^^.f "'■*'"*  °'  *^«"«  fimctlons,  powers 
and  duties  shall  be  admimstratlvely  Am]  and 
appeals  taken  directly  to  the  courti 

■nie  conference  substitute  amendment 
conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment 

v.^^'^K^T  tP  ""*  ^°'»*«  amendment  pro- 
Ir^^r  ^\^^%,L'"^''''^  Railroad  Admlnls- 
^^1,0?,^  *^^  ^"**'"*^  Highway  Admlnlstni- 
^fffii  ,'^"'^»°"*  *^*  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretiiry  pertaining  to  raUroad 
and  pipeline  safety  and  to  motor  ^^er 
safety  which  were  transferred  frx,m  t^  In- 
terstatecommerce  Commission  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  decisions  of  the  two  Administra- 
tors pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  these 
functions  were  made  administratively  final 
with  appeals  to  be  taken  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  or  the  couX 

The  substitute  conference  amendment 
speclflcaUy  limits  the  administrative  flnTmy 
fj,^*  "^  Administrators'  decisions  to  pro- 
ceedings Which  involve  notice  and  hearfZ 
required  by  law,  and  otherwise  confo^  ^ 
the  Senate  amendment. 

In  section   6(h)    the   Senate   amendment 
provides  that  the  Adminlstratlve^^^e 


Act  shall  be  applicable  to  proceedings  by  the 
Departments  and  Its  subordinate  units. 

The  substitute  conference  amendment 
conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment.  Com- 
plementary House  language  was  restored  In 
section  4(c). 

In  secUon  6(11  the  Senate  amendment 
transferred  the  administration  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  to  the  new  Department.  The  House 
report  had  contemplated  that  this  would  be 
accomplished  by  Executive  order. 

The  substitute  conference  amendment 
confcjrms  to   the  Senate   amendment. 

TRANSPORTATION    INVESTMENT    STANDARDS 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  language 
in  section  7  which  was  not  in  the  House  bill 
This  requires  the  Secretarv  to  develop  stand- 
ards  and   criteria   for   the   formulation   and 
economic   evaluation    and   proposals  for   the 
Investment   of  Federal  funds  in  transporta- 
tion   facilities    or    equipment.      The    Senate 
amendment  contains  six  major  exceptions  to 
this  authority  among  which  were  water  re- 
sources projects  and   grant-in-aid   programs 
authorized  by  law.     Tl:e  Senate  amendment 
requires  approval  by  the  Congress  before  the 
Secretary    may    promulgate    standards    and 
criteria.     It  makes  the  Secretarv  a  member 
of  the  Water  Resources  Councu  on  matters 
pertaining    to   navigation   features   of    water 
resource  projects  and  provides  that  all  sur- 
veys,  plans,    and    reports    Involving    projects 
formulated   by  the   various  Federal   agencies 
must  conform  to  the  standards  and  criteria 
must    utilize    certain    types    of    Information 
relating   to   transportation   supplied    by    the 
Secretary   and   must   be   coordinated   by   the 
Secretary.    The  Senate  amendment  also  con- 
tained a  formula  to  govern  the  determina- 
tion of  the  navigation  benefits  of  water  re- 
sources projects. 

The     conference     substitute     amendment 
conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment. 


AMENDME^fTS    TO     OTHER     LAWS 

In  section  8  the  conference  substitute 
amendment  retains  the  Senate  amendment 
language  transferring  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation  to  the  new 
Department,  making  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation a  member  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Board  and 
transfen-lng  to  him  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
Missouri-Kansas  compact  on  the  Kansas  City 
area  transportation  district. 

ADMINISTKATTVE    PROVISIONS 

In  6ectl(Dn  9  the  conference  substitute 
amendment  retains  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  authorizes  officials  be- 

rZZu     J"""?^^  '^   *^^  Department  who 
receive  direct  statutory  authority  to  redele- 
gate  that  authority  within  their  own  admin- 
istrations and  which  modifies  the  Secretary's 
sT^t,, wJ  r  ^^^'^^^  in  recognition  of  the 
statutory  transfers  heretofore  made  to  sub- 
ordinate officials.    The  conference  substitute 
also  retahis  the  Senate  language  earmarking 
personnel,  assets  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Avlatlon^d- 
mlnlstratlon  and  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board,  to  enable  them  to  Jr^y 
fhpm^^    functions    directly    transferred    to 
them  by  the  act.     Language  of  the  Senate 
amejidment  requiring  reimbursement  of  the 
working  capital  fund  In   advance  and   pro! 
vldlng  for  the  transfer  of  surpluses  In  that 
fund   to   the  miscellaneous  r^elpte  L  the 
Treasury  are  also  retained. 

The  conference  suostitute  amendment  de- 
letes  language  added  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  provided  that  payment*  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Boards  in  the  Depart- 
ment shall  not  render  members  of  the 
Board  s  employees  or  officials  of  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose.  So  far  as  the  con- 
ferees are  aware,  this  language  now  applies 
in  only  one  situation,  l,e„  In  the  case  of  the 
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MktlonAi  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  AdviAury 
OoOadl  and  wm  included  tbere  (or  a  par- 
ttf^iKr  purpuee  Tbe  exemption  In  Ui\»  one 
Inatano*  U  retained  by  otber  language  in 
th*  fcct;  It  ibould  not  be  extended  to  other 
AdTtscry  Boarda  without  clear  arid  ipeclflc 
justification 

The  oorUerence  amendment  ivlso  retain* 
8«nAte  language,  not  in  tbe  Uouac  biii.  ipe- 
dflcaily  authorizing  tbe  SecretAry  to  enter 


Into  reeearcb  coutracte  with  educational  In- 
•Ututlons.  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganlzaUons,  or  persona,  iluA  language  which 
governed  the  Secretary  In  admlnlaterlng  the 
Deparunent  and  authorizing  him  to  publlah 
Information  resulting  from  such  reeearcb 
Of  course,  the  provlalona  of  Public  I^w  8t>- 
487  relating  to  the  availability  of  Informa- 
tion will  apply  to  this  and  other  actlvltlee  of 
the  Department. 


CONTOBMIHO    AMIWDMIirni 

Section  10  deals  primarily  with  the  pny 
levels  In  the  following  table  the  House  b;;: 
placed  Uie  executive  schedule  poaltlons  -  f 
the  officers  of  the  Department  at  the  levels 
shown  In  column  A.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  number  of  poeltlons  and 
placed  them  In  the  levels  shown  In  column 
B  Tlie  conferees  are  agreed  on  the  posl- 
Uona  and  levels  shown  In  column  C. 


Level 

Houae  bOI 
ia) 

flaste  amendment 
(b) 

Conference  fubstltute 

ICJ 

Secretary  of  Traii»pariatlo»,»,..„— . , 

t'nder  Secretary  of  Transpoctalloe      .^..^^^.- 

I'lu*  1  i'««Uloo  10  ^>e  placed  by  PnsMent.... 
AJBlMiUil  :<«cret«rt«  ^4  ,  Oeoeral  CouneeJ,  Chelr- 

man,  National  TraaHHirtaUoo  Saiety  Board, 

Dtrector  of  Public  Roads. 

ri^n^  ill  M  of  Truunortthllun                              

Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Under  Secretary  of  Transviortatlon;  AdmlnlslriUar, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
AdmlnlsUator,  Fedt-ral  Highway  Administration, 

Administrator,    Federal    Kallroail    AJminisira- 

tlon;  Chairman,  National  Transportation  Saiety 

Board. 

Members,  National  Transnporlailon  Safety  Board 
(41  Oeneral  Counsel:  Deputy  Admlnlstnitdr, 
Federal  Aviation  Adinmlstration,  AMl.«t;im 
SecretariM  (4j;  Ulrecior  o(  Public  Roads,  M- 
mlnlstralor,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

4  positions  placed  by  Prwildent. 

Assistant  Secretary  (or  Administration,  Tfifflc 
Safety  I'lrect'*.  lllgbway  Saiety  Director 

II 

Ill 

Un<kr  dacretdry  of  TranJKKirtaUon;  Adininbtnr 
cor,  Federal  Avlatloa  AdmlnlstrMiofi 

AdmbiiMrater.  Fed<r<d  Hicbway  A-linlnlslra- 
tloo.  AdminMnao'.  Federal  Rallrowl  AduUnls- 
tratlon;  Adiiunisualor.  Kisleral  Marttliiii*  Ad- 
ministralkai;  (.'boiruiau,  NAiitiriitl  Transporta- 
tion SaMy  Board. 

Plus  1  pesKton  to  be  plaeed  by  PrMi.lnnt 

Membert.  Nattonai  Traniportatloo  ^aMy  Board 
<«v  (HKunl  Cwm*«l.  l)et)Uty  .\duilnl»tTBtor. 
Federal  Aviation  Adimoistrutl.in.  Aslstant 
Secretarle*  (4;.  Director  a!  Public  Road4. 

9  tMsltloiu  Dlaeetl  bt  Pr«!tldent 

IV 

IVorV  

V     

MMstant  <retrXAry  (or  .\.1mlnl5tratlon,  Mem- 
ben,    National  Trausportatlua  S&letr  Board 
(4).  Hl(bway  3af»(y  AdmtiiMnUar. 

Assistant   se<T»l»ry   fi>f   A.liulnlstrutlon,   Trafflc 
Safety  Dtrector;  Ulthway  Safety  Olrect'* 

CHIT    HOLITTKU) 

Jack   Baooits 
Poena  Ha»OT.  Jr  . 
HXNBT   3    Rrt,s3. 
John  N    Eai.u«BoaK. 
CXaaxNC*  J    BaowN.   Jr  , 
itarnxgrri  on  the  Part  of  thf  House. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD  during  the  reading 
of  the  statement'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  farther  reading 
of  the  statement  be  dispeuficd  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HAUL  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
advise  the  House  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  and  the  action  of  the  con- 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
do  80.     That  Is  my  Intention. 

Mr.  HAIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  In 
preaenting  the  conference  report  on  HH. 
15903. 1  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  argu- 
0ientfl  for  creating  a  Department  of 
Transportation  The  ImporUnce  of  the 
action  that  we  are  Uklng  today  is  under- 
lined by  the  fact  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment will  bring  together  over  90,000  em- 
ployees and  $6  bUllon  of  Federal  funds 
which  are  now  devoted  annually  to  irans- 
porUUon  through  the  agencies  which  it 
will  unite.  Even  without  the  maritime 
features  of  the  bill,  the  Department  will 
be  the  fifth  largest  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Transportation  accounts  for 
one-sixth  of  the  gross  national  product 
and  U  one  of  our  largest  sources  of  em- 
ployment. This  Department  will.  Indeed 
play  a  major  role  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulation. 

The  conference  substitute  amendment 
preeerves  the  basic  concepts  of  the  bill 
that  was  paased  by  the  House  It  does 
however,  differ  In  some  respects 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  Hoxise 
WJl  had  put  back  Into  the  legislation  two 
major  features  which  had  been  elimi- 
nated by  floor  action  In  the  House. 


First,  the  Senate  had  restored  to  the 
bill  and  to  the  Department,  the  marl- 
time  functions  which  the  House  had 
deleted  In  doing  so  the  Senate  had  cre- 
ated a  Maritime  Board  and  had  given 
some  definite  powers  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administrator.  After  check- 
ing with  the  opponents  of  the  mariUme 
features  in  the  House  bill,  the  House 
managers  concluded  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage was  still  unacceptable  to  the 
House  We  therefore,  worked  diligently 
and  hard— and  I  may  say  against  most  of 
our  own  personal  views  on  the  subject — 
to  uphold  the  position  of  the  House  by 
eliminating  maritime  features  from  the 
conference  substitute  I  am  happy  In 
some  ways  and  unhappy  In  others  to  say 
that  we  were  .successful.  The  conference 
substitute  leaves  the  maritime  subsidy 
and  other  functions  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  where  they  now  are.  Tlie 
Co€ist  Guard,  of  course.  Is  still  in  the  bill 
as  It  was  left  by  the  Hou.se  and  super- 
vision of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  Is  placed  in  the 
new  Department. 

In  return  for  their  concession  in  de- 
leting the  maritime  functions,  the  Senate 
conferees   demanded   that   we    agree   to 
leave  in  the   bill  the  .section  on  tran.s- 
portation  investment  standards  in   the 
form  In  which  it  had  passed  the  Senate 
.■Vgaln.  a  check  with  the  House  Members 
who   had   been   most  concerned   In   our 
earlier  action,  indicated  that  the  Senate 
language  was  acceptable  U)  those  who 
had  opposed  section  7  earlier      The  Sen- 
ate version,  which  we  accepted,  requires 
that   transportation    investment   stand- 
ards and  criteria  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress before  the  Secretary  promulgates 
them,  it  contains  the  same  basic  excep- 
tloi\s   as    the   earlier   House   version;    it 
makes  the  Secretary  a  member  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  for  the  purpose 
of   considering   water   resource   projects 
having  navigation  features:   smd  writes 
into  law  a  formula  for  determining  the 
navigation  benefits  of  proposed  water  re- 
source projects.     It  Is  my  understanding 


that  the  formula  placed  in  the  statute  re- 
quires a  calculation  of  benefits  according 
to  the  procedures  employed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  prior  to  November  1964  and 
recently  reinstated  as  reported  In  letters 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  dated  August  24,  1966 

The  conference  amendment  follows  the 
Senate  version  with  respect  to  aviation 
functions.  It  places  the  present  safety 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
m  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  the  safety  functions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  In  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  Decisions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  safety  matters  assigned  to 
him  are  made  administratively  final,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  or  the  courts,  as 
appropriate  Other  aviation  functions, 
including  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport,  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  with  no  apeclflc  statutory  re- 
delegation  made.  As  you  may  remember, 
this  orgamzational  structure  was  not  ac- 
cepted when  proposed  on  the  House  door 
We  have,  however,  always  regarded  this 
as  a  workable  setup  although  we  had  pi-c- 
ferred  the  version  contained  In  the  Hou^e 
bill 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's railroad  pipeline  and  motor  car- 
riers safety  functions  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
This  merely  spells  out  the  basic  concept 
of  the  act.  A  Senate  clause  which  would 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Railroad  and 
Highway  Administrators  administra- 
tively final  with  respect  to  these  func- 
tions was  limited  In  the  conference  t«  de- 
cisions on  matters  involving  notice  and 
hearings  required  by  statute. 

I  might  say  that  there  has  been  some 
misconception  of  the  limitations  pu' 
upon  the  Secretary  by  all  versions  of  the 
Transportation  Department  bill.  The 
Secretary's  duties  will  be  very  important 


and  very  substantial.  I  will,  at  the  close 
of  this  statement.  Include  a  memoran- 
dum on  this  subject.  But  let  me  read 
here  just  some  of  the  important  func- 
tions which  are  vested  In  the  Secretary 
by  the  bill.    His  functions  will  Include: 

The  administration  of  the  multlbil- 
lion  interstate  highway  program: 

The  airport  aid  program,  another  very 
widespread  operation ; 

The  supervision  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  development  of  high  speed  ground 
transportaUon.  Uie  operaUon  of  the 
.\laska  Railroad,  the  supervision  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  administration  of  the  High- 
way Beautificatlon  Act; 

The  administration  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966; 

The  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  transportation  including  air- 
craft noise  abatement;  the  development 
of  proposed  national  transportation  poli- 
cies and  Investment  standards  and  cri- 
teria. 

In  addition,  he  will  control  the  budget 
of  the  Department  and  of  its  agencies- 
he  will  establish  policy  for  the  Depart- 
ment: he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  hiring. 
firing,  training,  and  development  of  em- 
ployees; and  of  course  he  will  develop 
legislative  recommendations  to  be  made 
:o  Congress.  I  have  stated  previously 
that  he  will  be  in  charge  of  developing 
ihe  civilian  supersonic  aircraft. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about  It, 
:he  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  be 
a  very  powerful  figure  In  the  national 
transportaUon  picture  and  will  be  a  lead- 
ing Cabinet  member.  While  we  have  re- 
spected and  preserved  the  basic  existing 
concepts  with  respect  to  the  organization 
of  aviation  safety  and  have  given  some 
safety  funcUons  directly  to  the  RaDroad 
and  Highway  Administrators,  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  general  supervisory  au- 
thority even  over  these.  And  as  to  the 
?reat  bulk  of  the  Department's  duties 
responsibilities,  and  functions,  they  will 
&e  directly  under  the  Secretary's  super- 
vision and  control. 

The  memorandum  Is  as  follows : 
DrriEs  or  SEcaiTARY  or  Transportation  and 
Modal  Administrators 

The  Secretary's  duties  include  the  foUow- 
~g  across  the  board  responalblltles: 

1  Coordination  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  transportation  programa. 

2  Improvement  and  coordination  of  trana- 
purtation  services. 

3  Encouragement  of  cooperation  among  all 
Jt*rested  parUes.  and  consultation  with 
■toer  Covernment  agencies  involved  in  trana- 
ponauon. 

*  Identification  and  solution  of  trans- 
Watlon  problems  and  recommend  to 
wngress  policies  for  their  Implementation 

5  Coordination  and  reorientation  of  re- 
•etrch  and  development  In   transportation 

1  Develop  transportation  Investment  crl- 
-«a  and  standards. 

J  Research  and  development  on  means  to 
''Ouce  noise,  particularly  aircraft  noise 

rae  becretary's  duUes  include  the  foUow- 
■H  funcUons  which  are  vested  In  him' 

1  The  Interstate  Highway  Program. 

J  The  Airport  Aid  Program. 

3  The  Operation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

<  The  Coast  C.uard. 

5  H!(?hway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1868 
I  p^^  ^^^^  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
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7.  The  bridge  and  tolls  functions  trans- 
ferred from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

8.  AutomobUe  Safety  (the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966;  and  the  National  Trafflc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966) . 

9.  Standard  Time  and  Daylight  Time  ad- 
ministration (Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966) . 

10.  The  National  Driver  Register. 

11.  Supo^lsiooL  and  direction  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  CJorporatlon. 

12.  The  Great  Lakes  PUotage  Act  of  1966 
The  Secretary  as  bead  of  the  Department 

will: 

1.  Control  the  budget. 

2.  Submit  legislative  recommendations 

3.  Bstabllsh  policy. 

4.  Hire  employees. 

5.  Administer  housekeeping  provisions 
The  Federal  Highway  Administrator  wUl. 

by  thU  Act.  be  directed  to  exercise  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  over  motor  carrier  safety 
This  involves  160  I.C.C.  personnel,  and  a 
budget  of  approximately  1%  mlUlon  dollars 
a  year. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  will 
by  this  Act,  be  directed  to  exercise  Secretary's 
authority  over  ralh-oad  and  plpeUne  safety 
This  Involves  240  I.C.C.  personnel,  and  a 
budget  of  3\^  mUIlon  dollars  a  year. 

The  Pederal  Aviation  Administrator  will. 
by  this  Act.  be  transferred  and  directed  to 
exercise  the  following  safety  duties  imder  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act : 

1.  Control  use  of  navigable  airspace. 

2.  Operate  and  maintain  air  navigation 
facilities. 

3.  Prescribe  air  trafflc  rules  and  reeula- 
tlons. 

4.  Promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for 
Issuance  of  airman  and  aircraft  certificates 

5.  Prescribe  minimum  standards  for  de- 
sign and  construction  and  performance  of 
aircraft,  including  developmental  and  re- 
search work. 

6.  Bstabllsh  security  provisions  to  permit 
maximum  use  of  navigable  airspace. 

The  Secretary's  duties  In  aviation  include- 

1.  Administer  the  Federal  Airport  Act  pro- 
gram. '^ 

2.  Administer  the  International  Aviation 
Facilities  Act. 

3.  Operate  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
Airp»ort«. 

4.  Administer  Aircraft  registration  and 
title  recording. 

5.  Development  of  a  Civil  Supersonic  air- 
craft. 

6.  Provide  aviation  war  risk  Insurance. 


Might  I  say  that  we  restored  the  ar- 
rangement of  aviation  fimctlons  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlin- 
BORN]  wanted  in  the  bill  and  which  was 
defeated  In  committee.  But  now  It  is 
back  In  the  bill  as  he  desired. 

At  this  point  I  just  want  to  take  1 
minute  to  say  I  have  never  worked  with 
members  of  a  committee  or  in  a  con- 
ference with  members  who  were  more 
reasonable  and  ttrm  in  their  views  It  is 
true— but  reasonable,  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlknborn]  and 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  Jr.]  .whose  father  we  all  knew 
and  respected  so  highly.  They  did  a  fine 
Job.  They  were  firm  in  their  views  We 
accepted  many  of  their  views  and  they 
accepted  some  of  ours. 

When  we  got  into  conference  we 
found  the  same  situation  with  the  other 
body.  They  accepted  some  of  our  views 
and  we  accepted  some  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  good  bill  here. 
It  is  a  bill  that  lays  the  basis  and  foun- 
dation for  a  very  effective  cabinet  level 
department  and  gives  to  the  Secretary 
tools  to  work  with  to  plan  and  develop 
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a  national  transportation  policy  and  co- 
ordinate the  modes  of  transportation 
contained  in  the  bill. 

We  believe  it  will  take  him  some  time 
to  do  this,  but  when  he  does  do  this  he 
must  come  back  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  in  the  Con- 
gress and  get  their  approval  before 
putting  it  into  eflfect.  We  have  retained 
in  this  bill,  I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
the  strength  of  the  legislative  branch  as 
well,  I  believe,  as  any  bill  that  has  ever 
been  passed  by  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  have  strengthened  It  ac- 
tually in  some  instances  over  what  it 
was  before  this  bUl  was  brought  by  the 
executive  branch  to  our  committee 

This  bill  is  a  different  bill  from  the  one 
the  administration  sent  up.  It  is  a  con- 
gressional bill.  It  was  written  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  knows  that  he  is 
saying  things  dear  to  my  heart,  after 
serving  for  the  past  2  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

I  would  especially  commend  the  con- 
ferees on  the  agreement  they  finally  ob- 
tained in  the  conference  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  positions  needed  in  all  five  dif- 
ferent categories  by  the  new  Cabinet 
member  who  will  be  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  add 
one  word  about  the  total  cost  of  the  bill 
as  it  comes  back  from  the  conference  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  House  bill 
when  It  was  passed  here. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  $25,000  and  $50,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  an  increase  or  a 
decrease? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  Is  a  little  de- 
crease as  compared  to  what  It  was  when 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  further  reading  of  the 
conference  report  be  dispensed  with? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Erlenborn] 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  at  the  end  of  his  explana- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
that  is  that  this  bill  has  been  consider- 
ably rewritten,  both  in  our  House  com- 
mittee, again  by  the  Senate,  and  in  con- 
ference. This  is  a  bill  that  Is  the  product 
of  this  Congress,  and  is  not  to  any  great 
extent  the  same  bill  that  was  sent  to  us 
by  the  administration.  I  think  we  can 
be  proud  of  our  handiwork. 

The  principal  difference  that  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  between  the  ver- 
sion that  we  are  presenting  to  you  In 
this  conference  report  and  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House  lies,  first.  In  the  field 
of  aircraft  accident  Investigation  This 
is  one  area  In  which  I  had  very  strong 
feeling.     I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
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House,  as  well  as  In  the  committee  before 
we  brought  it  to  the  floor,  an  amendment 
that  would  have  put  the  duty  to  Investi- 
gate aircraft  accidents  In  a  board  sepa- 
rate from  the  Secretary,  so  that  we  would 
maintain  the  now  hlst/jrlc  separation  of 
the  function  of  conducting  the  traffic  In 
the  alrlanes  and  Investigating  accidents 
ttuit  occurred  in  the  air 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senate'  did 
this,  and  in  the  conference  we  adopltKl 
this  principle  We  did  away  with  the 
Office  of  Aircraft  Accident  Inve«tlKatlon 
In  the  Department,  and  we  put  this  f  jnc- 
tlon  In  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board 

The  other  area  Is  in  section  7,  'Stand- 
ards and  criteria  '  I  had  mixed  emotions 
about  this  section  I  thought  maybe 
It  was  a  misiake  for  the  administration 
to  have  had  the  section  In  the  bill  in  the 
first  place,  because  this  is  the  oft-referred 
to  "can  of  worms  "  that  was  opened  up 
We  had  only  two  ways  to  go.  or  one  of 
two  ways;  either  to  disturb  the  historic, 
somewhat  gray  area  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branch  of  the 
Oovernment  in  the  area  of  standards 
and  criteria,  either  to  the  advantage  uf 
the  legislative  branch  or  to  the  advantage 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Of  course,  the  bill  that  was  given  to  us 
by  the  executive  branch  tipped  the  scales 
In  favor  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  section  was  not  acceptable  to  me. 
and  neither  was  It  to  this  House,  be- 
cause we  took  section  7  from  the  bill 
before  passing  the  bill 

In  the  Senate  the  scale  was  tlppe^'  In 
the  other  direction  We  have  provided 
now  that  standards  and  cnteria  ca  \  be 
established  only  after  congressional 
approval. 

If  the  scales  are  to  be  tipped  at  all.  I 
prefer  that  they  be  tipped  In  favor  of 
the  conference  report.  So  I  am  happy 
that  section  7  has  this  provision  for  con- 
gressional approval  before  standards 
and  criteria  are  put  Into  effect. 

There  Is  one  other  part  of  section  7 
that  I  am  not  completely  pletised  with. 
Section  7  b  i  I  think  in  a  way  undoes 
what  we  attempted  to  do  In  7  a  '  and  that 
Is  it  does  require  that  every  otiier  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  when 
preparing  a  plan,  survey,  or  report,  not 
only  follow  the  congresslonally  approved 
standards  and  criteria,  which  is  all 
right  with  me  and  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  am  sure,  but  then  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  must  make  their  report  on  the 
basis  of  Information  given  to  them  and 
developed  by  the  Secretary,  including 
the  relative  merits  and  eBQclency  of 
modes  of  transportation,  taking  this 
Judgment  away  from  the  other  agencies 
and  departments,  and  making  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  the  sole  voice  In 
making  these  determinations,  and  in  this 
particular  area  without  congressional 
approval 

With  this  one  exception  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  work  of  ti^ie  con- 
ference committee  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  bin.  It  is  a  better  bill  than  it 
was  when  It  left  the  House,  and  certainly 
a  much  better  bill  than  the  one  originally 
Introduced  at  the  behest  of  the  admln- 
lstratk>n. 


I  think  the  conference  committee  has 
done  a  fine  Job  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  fine 
cooperation  and  sometimes  his  patience 
and  understajiding  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Cl.arbnce  Brown,  and  myself 
when  we  tried  to  hold  out  for  some  points 
now  and  again  durmg  the  conference 

I  hope  that  conference  report  will  be 
adopted  by  an  over%'helmlng  vote. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio  (Mr  Cl.arence  J   Brown.  Jr  1 

the  other  conferee  on  the  minority  side 

Mr   CLARENCE  J    BROWN,  JR      Mr 

Speaker,  1  thank  the  gentleman 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  I  was  the  one  who  was  most  con- 
cerned, as  this  bill  developed  m  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  later  In  the  debate  in  this  House 
and  then  In  conference,  about  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  prerogatives  As 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr  Erlen- 
BORNl  has  stated,  we  feel  that  in  general 
these  prerogatives  have  been  pretty  well 
defended  by  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  House  for  approval  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conference  action 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Califonua,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  father  of  this  piece 
of  legislation,  a  couple  of  questions  in 
connection  with  section  7ib). 

The  requirement  is  that  surveys,  plans, 
and  reports  prepared  by  every  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  relate 
to  proposals  in  the  transportation  area 
must  t>e  in  agreement  with  the  standards 
and  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. As  I  understand  further,  these 
standards  and  criteria  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  must,  in  turn,  be  in  accord 
with  the  transportation  policies  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2, 

With  that  prohibition,  I  would  pre- 
sume we  would  then  jump  back  and  sug- 
gest that  the  surveys,  plans,  and  reports 
which  every  Federal  agency  prepares  in 
connection  with  proposals  would  them- 
selves be  in  square  with  the  transporta- 
tion pohcles  that  have  been  approved  by 
Congress  prior  to  preparation  of  the  sur- 
veys, plans,  and  reports  by  Individual 
agencies 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Section  2  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  for  approval  national  trans- 
portation policies  and  programs  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  set  forth  In  the 
bill,  "with  full  and  appropriate  consid- 
eration of  the  need.s  of  the  public,  users, 
carriers.  Industry,  labor,  and  the  national 
defense  "  I  would  say  that  he  has  to 
take  that  into  consideration, 

I  believe  subsection  'a'  Is  very  clear 
It  says: 

The  atandarda  »nd  criteria  developed  or 
revised  pumuant  to  thla  subsection  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  upyon  their  ap- 
proval by  the  Congreas 

It  Is  very  plain  to  me  that  they  must 
be  approved  by  the  Congress  before 
promulgation 

Mr  CL.A.RENCE  J  BROWN,  JR.  And. 
In  turn,  the  surveys,  plans,  and  reports 
which  Individual  agencies  prepare  would 


be  in  square  with  these  standards  and 
criteria,  and  In  turn  in  square  with  the 
national  transportation  policies  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  would  think  they 
would  have  to  be,  under  the  language 
They  must  take  Into  consideration  the 
different  criteria. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  defer  to  the  man  whc 
I  believe  knows  as  much  as  or  more  thar. 
anyone  else  concerning  water  resourc* 
projects 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  CLARENCE  J  BROWN.  JR.  I  arr. 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Tlie  purpose 
of  this  section  was  to  correct  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  an  unwise  policy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  in  the 
Issuance  of  the  criteria  that  they  ad- 
vanced in  November  1964  At  our  be- 
hest, starting  In  February  of  this  year 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
!  Mr.  Cramer  1  and  other  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  we  have  sought 
to  set  aside  the  regulation  that  Imposed 
upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers  a  set  o! 
criteria  known  as  "separable  cost." 

We  thought  It  was  an  unwise  policy 
because  It  restricted  the  Congress  in  giv- 
ing approval  to  projects  under  that  en- 
terion.  Now,  very  lately  the  adminis- 
tration withdrew  from  the  position  i: 
had  formerly  occupied  imder  the  No- 
vember 1964  regulation.  The  language 
that  Is  contained  in  this  bill  sets  up  the 
pre-November  1964  formula  for  water  re- 
sources projects.  The  standards  or  cn- 
teria that  will  be  employed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  other  .ransportatior. 
projects  must  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  :Mr.  Jones]  if  I  may 
a  somewhat  hypothetical  question.  Le; 
us  presume  that  the  SecrcUry  develops 
a  standard  or  criteria  with  reference  t£ 
rail  transportation  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  as  It  must,  under 
the  language  of  this  legislation  as  it  is 
now  proposed.  Now.  this  rail  policy  may 
be  in  conflict  with  a  water  resource  pol- 
icy standard  or  criteria  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  proposed  and  which  has  beer, 
approved  by  the  Congress  under  the  lar.- 
guage  of  section  7' a)  and  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  I 
would  presume  that,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what restrictive  language  in  7(bi.  tr.e 
standards  and  criteria  in  conflict  would 
allow  for  the  reports  of  the  agencies  In- 
volved to  reflect  that  conflict  between  a 
rail  policy  that  Is  inconsistent  wlUi  a 
water  policy.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  If  you  wlE 
note.  In  section  7'  b  •  it  says  every  survey 
plan,  or  report  formulated  by  a  Federa: 
agency  which  Includes  a  proposal  as  K 
which  the  SecreUry  has  promulgaw 
standards  and  criteria  pursuant  to  sub- 
section t  a ) .  Under  subsection  '  a  >  It  pro- 
vides that  these  standards  and  crltens 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  SecreUry 
upon  their  approval  by  the  Congress 
So  It  actuaUy  means  that  the  Congress 
will  determine  the  criteria  of  economic 
benefit  by   which   each  project  will  « 


analyzed.  I  think  water  resource  proj- 
ects will  be  divorced  from  and  they  will 
be  separate  and  apart  from  the  cost  of 
the  railroads  and  any  other  mode  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  It 
includes  the  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, however,  of  the  fact  that  two 
modes  of  transportation  might  be  In  con- 
flict and  two  policies  could  be  In  connict. 
In  other  words,  it  brings  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  have  a  report  on  this  problem, 
does  It  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  question, 
there  might  be  some  relationship  one  to 
the  other.  If  those  questions  were  to 
arise,  then  we  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  set  whatever  standards  or  cri- 
teria we  think  are  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent 

Mr  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR,  Con- 
gress would  have  this  opportunity? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  And 
it  would  not  be  settled  in  the  executive 
branch  by  the  simple  meaiis  of  quieting 
any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  executive 
branch? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
saying  the  Congress  will  take  Into  ac- 
count the  separable  costs  Idea  which  is 
being  employed  by  the  Department  by  Its 
action  of  November  1964. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  on  that  polnf 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J  BROWN.  JR.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  addition  to  that  I 
»1I1  say.  Is  it  not  correct  that  when  the 
actual  plans  and  surveys  are  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  that  at  that  time 
there  can  be  another  review  after  the 
general  criteria  are  reviewed,  and  a  re- 
view relating  to  each  specific  project  can 
be  had  by  the  Congress  at  that  time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  eminently  correct. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  section. 
And  it  preserves  to  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  every  pro- 
spectus and  upon  every  project  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  conclude  my  com- 
ments by  sayin;^  that  for  my  part,  as  a 
freshman  member  of  this  committee  and 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman,  in  his 
presiding  over  the  consideration  of  this 
'egislation.  has  shown  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  courtesy  and  consideration  to  the 
minority,  and  I  feel  that  his  presiding  at 
-he  conference  was  an  excellent  Job.  and 
was  most  effective  In  trying  to  attain  the 
best  possible  terms  and  conditions  which 
wiose  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  Capitol 
could  have  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  happy 
wmpromLse  between  the  minority  and 
«e  majority,  and  the  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  this  Congress.  I 
'Pel  we  have  obtained  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation  of  which  the  gentleman 
irom  California  can  be  Justifiably  proud 


as  the  legislative  father  of  this  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
remarks  and,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  suborned  some  of  my  own  personal 
convictions  on  occasion  on  some  of  these 
matters  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  House,  and  I  feel  we 
have  done  this  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  bringing 
back  to  us  section  7,  which  was  really 
the  most  difficult  section  with  which  to 
deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
section  will  give  us  some  uniform  ap- 
proach and  some  constancy  of  applica- 
tion In  arriving  at  the  criteria  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  transportation  invest- 
ments standards. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want 
to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  committee  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  his  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  for  their  advice  to  me  upon 
every  occasion  when  I  got  Into  deep 
water,  so  to  speak,  and  upon  technical 
details  of  water  resources  and  other 
types  of  reclamation  legislation,  with 
which  I  was  not  too  familiar,  because 
they  stood  by  and  gave  me  the  benefit 
of  their  expert  testimony  and  advice,  and 
I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tills  time,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  section  4(f)  appear  in 
this  bill.  Its  inclusion  is  certainly  con- 
sistent with  the  desire  to  protect  Amer- 
ica's natural  beauty— as  expressed  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and  as 
demanded  by  the  American  people. 
Piu-ther,  it  Is  consistent  with  a  similar 
provision  embodied  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  with  the  additional 
benefit  of  requiring  that  the  same  con- 
sideration be  given  in  developing  all 
forms  of  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams. 

I  thoroughly  supptHt  the  Intent  of  this 
bill,  but  I  would  like  to  soxmd  a  word  of 
caution  in  Interpreting  section  4(f). 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
protection  of  our  parks,  open  spaces,  his- 
toric sites,  fish  and  game  habitats,  and 
the  other  natural  resources  with  which 
our  Nation  is  so  richly  endowed,  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  and  urgency,  but  not 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  other  considera- 
tions. To  do  so  would  result  In  as  many 
inequities  as  justifying  transportation 
plans  merely  on  the  basis  of  economy  or 
efficiency.  Other  considerations  would 
Include  the  Integrity  of  neighborhoods, 
the  displacement  of  people  and  busi- 


neises,  and  the  protection  of  schools,  and 
churches  and  the  myriad  of  other  social 
and  human  values  we  find  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Attempting  to  define  "feasible  alter- 
native" in  light  of  all  of  these  considera- 
tions is  virtually  impossible  and  may 
result  in  haimpering  and  otherwise  un- 
necessarily delaying  iransporUtion 
progress.  The  problem  was  resolved  in 
the  1966  Highway  Act  by  rephrasing  the 
requirement  to  read,  "unless  such  pro- 
gram includes  all  possible  planning,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  alternatives."  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  words  "and  prudent" 
added  to  this  section  by  the  conference 
committee.  With  this  inclusion,  and 
with  "prudent"  as  the  operable  word, 
this  section  now  becomes  workable  and 
effective  and  I  fully  support  and  intend 
to  vote  for  the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  4ifj  of  this  bill  would  extend  to 
all  forms  of  transportation  the  safe- 
guards incorporated  in  the  recently 
enacted  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  use  maximum 
effort  to  preserve  public  parklands  and 
historic  sites. 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported this  principle  in  the  Highway  Act 
and  I  support  it  in  the  bill  now  before 
us.  However,  I  would  like  to  recall  for 
my  colleagues  the  concern  that  was 
voiced  when  the  Highway  Act  was  pend- 
ing. Fear  was  expressed  that  the  amend- 
ment might  be  misinterpreted  to  mean 
the  preservation  of  natural  and  man- 
made  resources  would  be  the  overriding 
consideration  in  highway  construction. 
It  was  made  clear  at  the  time  that  as  de- 
sirable as  parkland  preservation  might 
be,  other  important  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the 
identical  situation.  However,  I  will  sup- 
port section  4(f)  on  the  basis  that  it  Is 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish only  guidelines  for  the  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  any  transportation 
program  or  project  requiring  the  use  of 
land  from  a  public  park,  recreation  area, 
wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic 
site. 

This  approval  is  made  contingent  on 
two  factors:  That  there  is  no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of 
such  land,  and  that  such  program  in- 
cludes all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  those  areas, 

I  heartily  endorse  the  guidelines.  I 
also  want  the  Record  to  show,  however, 
that  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  tie  the  Secretary's  hands.  As  much 
as  I  want  to  see  the  use  of  those  areas 
avoided  if  possible,  and  our  natural  and 
manmade  resources  preserved.  I  can 
easily  foresee  circumstances  when  it  may 
be  vital  to  use  such  land. 

For  Instance,  if  It  became  necessary 
to  choose  between  preserving  a  wildlife 
refuge  or  saving  human  lives  by  a  high- 
way Improvement,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  would  have  any  doubt  as  to  which 
choice  should  be  made.  Or.  if  there  were 
a  choice  between  using  public  parkland 
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or  displacing  hundreds  of  families,  with 
the  attendant  burden  Imposed  on  them, 
I  would  want  the  Secretary  to  weigh  his 
decision  carefully,  and  not  feel  he  was 
forced  by  the  provision  of  the  bill  to 
disrupt  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  human 
beings. 

If  I  felt  that  this  measure  placed  less 
value  on  the  preservation  of  human  Ife 
than  It  did  on  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life refuges,  I  could  not  In  good  con- 
science support  It  We  should  memorial- 
ize the  SecreUry  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  public  lards, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  human  lives 
and  human  welfare. 

I  support  enthusiastically  the  provi- 
sion that  If  he  detemilnes  public  land 
must  be  used,  all  possible  planning  be 
done  to  mtnlm^ze  harm  to  the  land  I 
am  confident  that  the  Secretary  wo  ild 
take  this  precaution,  even  Lf  It  were  not 
Incorporated  In  the  bill 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  Jie 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HOLIFTELX)  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  CR.\M1!R  Recognizing  the  'X- 
igencles  of  the  tmie.  we  have  provided 
In  the  Highway  Act  of  this  .session.  Pub- 
lic Law  574.  on  the  subject  matter  '.he 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  discussing. 
that  this  question  of  conforming  hlt:h- 
ways  to  the  preservation  of  parks  should 
not  be  effective  until  July  1.  1968  As  I 
understand  the  provisions  of  section  4 
(f )  it  says  that  the  efTectlre  date  of  this 
act  shall  mean  90  days  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary,  or  when  the  Pr»sl- 
dent  so  declares  by  proper  publication 

What  date  In  the  gentleman's  opinion 
would  be  the  effective  date  relating  to 
conforming  highway  construction  to 
park  purposes,  when  In  our  specific  leg- 
islation we  said  July  1,  1968,  and  In  this 
situation  It  says  obviously  90  days  from 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary,  or 
when  published 

Mr  HOUPIELD  The  gentleman 
calls  my  attention  to  a  discrepancy  that 
I  was  not  aware  of  We  tried  In  every 
way  possible  to  protect  the  bill.  I  believe 
the  way  the  language  reads  here.  t>.at 
it  does  read  read  "after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  " 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  HARDY  I  think  that  It  would  be 
correct  to  say,  would  It  not.  that  It  was 
not  our  Intention  to  accelerate  this  date 
that  had  been  decided  on  past  the  statu- 
tory law' 

Mr  HOLIFIEIJ^  That  Is  cerUlnly 
true  that  It  was  not  our  Intention  to  ac- 
celerate the  date,  and  we  were  unaware 
that  we  were  accelerating  the  date  In 
this  language 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Mr  HOI.rPTELD  I  might  add  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  language  in  question 
came  from  the  other  body  In  conference 

Mr  CRAMER.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  And  we  could  not 
change  this  under  the  circumstances 

Mr   CRAMER     I  understand  that 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further? 


Mr   Hrti.TT-niTT.n      i  am  glad  to  yield 

to  the  KPiUieman. 

Mr  CRAMER  Section  7,  which  has 
been  much  dl.scu.ssed,  as  I  undei-stand 
all  projects  that  are  grants  In  aid  In 
nature  are  excluded  from  the  set  of 
.standards  and  criteria  In  7' a',  llke- 
wLst  water  resources  projecUs  are  ex- 
cluded, and  I  therefore  assume  that 
ihusf  would  be  excluded  from  subsection 
'bi,  which  refers  to  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr  HOLIEIELD  That  Is  correct, 
the  gentleman  is  correct  The  .six  ex- 
clusiuixs  pertain  to  the  whole  section  7. 

Mr  CRAMER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  HOLIFIEIJ3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  FRIDAY 

Mr     McFALL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
oclock  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McFallI? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  A  WORK  RELEASE 
PROGRAM  FOR  PERSONS  SEN- 
TENCED BY  COURTS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBLA 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
from  further  coiisideration  of  tlie  bill 
'3  1319)  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  de- 
fine the  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
thereto,  and  for  other  purpovses.  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genlieman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Dowdy  I? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object.  I  would  hope  that 
tne  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  representing 
the  minority  will  make  a  record  of  the 
needs  and  necessities  and  answer  any  In- 
quiries in  the  discussion  of  the  legisla- 
tion 

Mr    DOWDY      We  will  do  this. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
bill  adopts  the  Federal  program  for  work 
release  of  the  prisoners  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.     That  Is  all  this  bill  does 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  thought  this  was  the  bill  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  had  spoken  to  me  about 
earlier  and  which  I  knew  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  going  to  bring  up 

Mr  IX)WDY  That  will  be  the  next 
b:!'.  W*'  thought  we  could  get  this  one 
out  of  the  way. 


Mr.    GERALD    R.    FORD.     WUl    the 

gentleman  Insert  in  the  Record  the  in- 
formation I  asked  for  on  this  bill? 
Mr.  DOWDY.     Yes. 

PURPOSES   or  THE   BILL 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  the  bllj 
iS.  1319)  are  to  authorize  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  release 
selected  offenders  from  prison  confine- 
ment at  specified  times  (a)  to  ob- 
tain or  engage  In  gainful  employmtiit 
and  >h>  whenever.  In  the  discretion  o! 
the  sentencing  court,  there  exist  spt-cial 
circumstances  as  merit  the  granting  of 
the  privilege. 

The  objectives  of  this  work  release  pro- 
gram are  directed  primarily  at  rehabili- 
tation of  younger  misdemeanants  con- 
victed of  minor  offenses,  and  also  to 
reach  persons  who  are  contemptuous  o' 
court  orders  under  which  they  are  obli- 
gated to  r-ay  fines,  or  make  other  pay- 
ments for  support  of  children  or  otlier 
dependents. 

The  purposes  are  well  summarized  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  their  request  of  the  Speaker 
that  such  legislation  be  enacted: 

A  number  of  beneficial  results  may  be  .m- 
tlclpated  from  the  establishment  of  a  work 
release  program  One  of  ttie  most  lmpor:-int 
is  cohesion  of  the  family  unit  through  kt-f-p- 
ing  an  employed  or  employable  offender  cr.- 
gaged  In  gainful  employment,  thus  assuring 
continued  contributions  toward  the  family's 
financial  support,  and  reducing  the  likeli- 
hood of  relief  rolls  or  welfare  costs  for  lis 
dependents.  A  work  release  plan  enables  an 
employed  offender  to  maintain  ills  occupa- 
tional skills  and  aids  his  employer  in  avoid- 
ing the  recruitment  and  training  of  a  re- 
placement. .Still  another  benefit  Is  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  full  stigma  of  total  Imprison- 
ment and  Its  effect  on  the  offender's  morale, 
self-respect  dignity  and  rehabilitation  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ini-.arceratlon  of  the  of- 
fender during  the  major  portion  of  his  sen- 
tence (primarily  at  nights  and  on  weekends) 
should  Insure  that  the  prisoner  will  not  go 
entirely  unpunished  for  his  offense  against 
society. 

P»ECID«NT3    rOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  is  patterned  after  .ste- 
llar laws  In  North  Carolina.  1957;  Mary- 
land. Wisconsin,  1913;  and  Minnesota 
1957,  which  have  been  remarkably  siic- 
cessful.  not  only  In  the  benefits  to  the 
Individuals  Involved,  but  also  to  the  tax- 
payers who  have  been  largely  relieved  of 
the  support  of  these  persons  during  theL' 
confinement. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  Is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  study  which  was  begun  In  January 
1962,  by  a  committee  of  the  Council  on 
Law  Enforcement  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, established  pursuant  to  section 
401.  the  District  of  Columbia  Law  En- 
forcement Act  of  1953 — Public  Law  8S- 
83.  approved  June  29,  1953,  67  Stat  91. 
District  of  Columbia  Code  title  24.  sec- 
tion 203. 

More  recently,  of  course.  Congress 
passed  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act- 
Public  Law  89-176.  approved  September 
10.  1965.  79  Stat  674 — enacted  to  facili- 
tate the  rehabilitation  of  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  which  program  the  pending  bill 
will  Implement 

The  Federal  act  Is  broader  in  scope  and 
applies  to  persons  convicted  of  oHenses 
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against  the  United  States.  It  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General — who  under  the 
United  States  Code  designates  where  a 
conv1<  ted  Federal  prisoner  shall  be  con- 
fined— to  commit  or  transfer  prisoners  to 
so-called  residential  community  treat- 
ment centers;  to  grant  prisoners  as  to 
whom  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
ihey  will  honor  their  trust  up  to  30  days' 
leave  for  carefully  specified  purposes; 
and  to  permit  such  putatlvely  trust- 
worthy prisoners  to  work  In  paid  private 
employment.  i 

MAIN   PROVISIONS  OF   THE  BILL 

Under  the  reported  bill.  S.  1319.  the 
persons  who  would  be  eligible  for  work 
rt-lease  privileges  would  be  those  who 
have  been  sentenc€'d  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment in  a  correctional  Institution 
as  a  result  of  a  conviction  of  the  follow- 
ing criminal  offenses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

First,  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor,  or 
vulation  of  a  municipal  regulation,  or  an 
act  (if  Congress  in  the  nature  of  a  mu- 
nicipal regulation,  and  the  penal  sentence 
iherefor  is  for  a  term  of  1  year  or  less; 

Second,  conviction  and  imprisonment 
far  nonpayment  of  a  fine,  or  for  contempt 
of  court; 

Third,  committed  to  a  prison  term  fol- 
lowing a  revocation  of  probation  In  of- 
fenses involving  failure  to  make  support 
payment  to  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock—District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  16, 
section  2350. 

Under  the  amended  bill  the  court  is 
authorized  to  grant  a  work  release  prlvl- 
'.ese  when  the  sentencing  Judge  is  satis- 
f.ed  that  the  ends  of  Justice  and  the 
best  interests  of  society  as  well  as  of  the 
prisoner  will  be  subserved  thereby.  The 
sentencing  court  shall  provide  in  an  ap- 
propriate order  the  conditions  and  terms 
under  which  an  inmate  granted  a  work 
release  program  may  be  released  from 
actual  custody  during  the  time  necessary 
to  proceed  to  his  place  of  employment 
or  other  authorized  places,  perform  spec- 
ified activities  and  return  to  a  place  of 
confinement  designated  by  the  Director, 
Department  of  Corrections. 

A  prisoner  at  the  time  of  imposition  of 
sentence  or  subsequently,  may  originate 
a  work  release  privilege  for  himself  by 
submitting  a  request  to  the  sentencing 
court.  Also,  the  probation  officers  of  the 
court,  and  the  Department  of  Corrections 
for  the  District,  at  the  Imposition  of  sen- 
tence or  subsequently,  may  recommend 
to  the  sentencing  court  that  the  pris- 
oner be  granted  work  release  privileges. 
No  prisoner  shall  be  granted  work  release 
privileges  except  by  order  of  the  court. 

Other  pertinent  sections  of  the  bill  are 
summarized  in  the  explanation  of 
amendments  made  to  the  bill,  and  in  the 
secUon-by-sectlon  analysis. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    BILL 

The  amendments  to  section  3  of  the 
5'I  limit  the  privilege  of  recommending 
which  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
Prisoner  for  the  release  privilege,  to  the 
probation  officers  of  the  court  or  the 
Director,  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
3ient  of  Corrections.  Your  committee 
-eleted  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  as  ones  who  might  so 
recommend,  since  both  are  prosecuting 
officers.     Your  committee   believes,  aa 


representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  of  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
office  agreed  at  the  public  hearing  on  the 
bin,  that  the  authority  for  making  such 
recommendations  should  more  properly 
be  lodged  only  in  parole  and  correctional 
officers. 

Your  committee  in  section  7  restored 
provisions  which  the  Commissioners  in 
their  original  recommendations  to  the 
House  had  included;  namely,  authorizing 
the  Commissioners  to  make  deductions 
from  the  earnings  of  gainfully  employed 
prisoners  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  room 
and  board.  Your  committee's  amend- 
ment authorizes  for  this  purpose  "the 
payment  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
lesser  of  20  per  centum  of  the  prisoner's 
earnings,  or  $4  per  day." 

This  is  in  line  with  the  provLsions  of 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act,  referred 
to  above.  Your  committee  believes,  as 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
stated  in  reportlD«  said  act— House  Re- 
port No.  694,  89th  Congress— that  it  will 
be  a  salutary  for  prisoners  enjoying  work 
release  to  contribute,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, for  their  board  and  upkeep. 

Your  committee  deleted  section  10  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  work 
release  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  directed  to  establish  a 
program  of  factual  studies  and  to  pro- 
mote, encourage,  or  directly  engage  in, 
programs  of  information  relating  to  the 
employment  problems  of  workers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Work  Release  Act.  The 
Secretary  would  be  further  directed  to 
develop  solutions  to  such  problems  and 
publish  findings  pertaining  thereto. 

This  section  was  not  a  part  of  the  bill 
as  originally  reomimended  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  favors  the  objectives  of  the  proposal, 
advised  your  committee  that  if  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  his  Department  would 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
tors of  the  work  release  program  in  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  studies  contem- 
plated by  the  Senate  provision.  How- 
ever, he  Indicated  that  the  Department 
already  has  ample  power  to  do  this  un- 
der the  Manpower  and  Training  Act  and 
therefore  concluded  that  this  section  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Accord- 
ingly, your  committee,  as  stated,  deleted 
same  from  the  bill. 

Your  committee  added  a  new  section — 
section  11 — to  prohibit  a  prisoner  who 
participates  in  the  work  release  program 
from  receiving  any  unemployment  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  any  employ- 
ment under  such  program  during  the 
time  he  was  a  prisoner. 

Your  committee  also  added  another 
amendment — section  12 — which  relieves 
the  District  of  Colimibia  from  liability 
for  actions  of  prisoners  in  the  course  of 
their  employment  under  the  work  release 
program,  or  while  going  to  and  from  such 
employment,  except  when  they  are  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  District  for  work 
for  the  District. 

SCOPE    AND    COST   OF    TBB    PSOGBAU 

To  date,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 


of  Corrections.  55  prisoners  have  partici- 
pated in  the  work  release  program  under 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act.  Of  these 
55,  24  have  been  released  into  the  com- 
munity. 

Currently,  also  according  to  testimony 
before  your  committee  there  are  approx- 
imately 3,200  District  of  Columbia  in- 
mates in  the  various  penal  institutions- 
namely,  1.250  at  the  Reformatory  at 
Lorton,  750  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Jail.  300  at  the  Youth  Center.  100  at 
Women's  Reformatory,  and  800  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Workhouse.  Only 
the  latter  800  would  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  release  program 
provided  in  the  bill.  However,  it  Is 
further  estimated  that  only  approxi- 
mately 100  to  200  would  be  interested  or 
able  to  participate  in  such  a  program. 
This  would  involve  additional  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  between  $35,- 
000  and  S40,0O0  per  annum,  because  of 
additional  employees  required  in  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions, 
depending  upon  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram and  if  it  develops  to  embrace  this 
many  prisoners.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  of  course,  that  this  cost,  in  part, 
will  be  offset  by  permitting  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  recover  out  of  the  in- 
mates' earnings,  the  payment  of  court 
imposed  fines  and  forfeitures. 

PtTBLIC    HEARINGS 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  your  committee 
held  a  full  hearing  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation on  August  16,  1966.  Represen- 
tations in  support  thereof  were  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  for  tlic  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 
No  opposition  to  the  general  proposals 
was  expressed  from  any  source. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  work  release  program 
for  prisoners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  work  release  approach  in 
handling  prisoners.  Since  1957,  when 
our  work  release  law  was  adopted,  many 
jurisdictions  have  sent  people  to  our 
State — not  only  other  States  in  this 
Union  but  foreign  countries — to  study 
the  program  which  has  worked  so  ex- 
cellently in  our  State.  Our  1957  law  was 
limited  to  misdemeanants.  It  worked  so 
well  with  those  misdemeanants  that 
shortly  thereafter  the  judges  of  the  State 
at  their  judicial  conference  requested 
the  legislature  to  extend  it  to  felons  also 
because  they  felt  the  program  could  very 
well  be  used  for  rehabilitation  of  felons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It  Is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  today  we  have  more  than 
1.000  work  release  prisoners  in  North 
Csu-olina  who  are  supporting  themselves 
who  otherwise  would  be  a  complete  bxu"- 
den  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

We  have  had  6,080  participants  in  the 
program  since  its  commencement  in  1957 
through  July  1.  1965.  They  have  earned 
a  total  of  $4,4  million.  The  prison  de- 
partment has  deducted  $1.5  million  for 
their  keep  and  $370,000  for  their  trans- 
portation. 
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Mi.  Speaker,  these  Inmates  on  work 
releaw  have  contributed  |l,:J12.000  to  the 
support  o(  their  ramiiles  during  that 
period  of  tune  Of  course,  they  have 
paid  taxes  to  the  Federal  and  Stale 
Governments  upon  their  earnings. 

However.  Mr  Spealter.  t^ie  most  re- 
markable thing  about  it  ts  that  during 
the  period  that  we  have  had  the  work 
release  program  the  repeat  rate  of  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  law  by  these  men 
and  women  who  have  been  on  work 
release  ha^  been  only  6  8  perci'nt.  This 
1a  certainly  lower  than  the  overall  per- 
centages that  wf  find  In  the  Nation  with 
reference  to  the  repetition  of  crime  by 
former  Inmates  in  prisons 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  North  Carolina 
Prison  Director  Randall  gave  an  example 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  tj  the 
Members  He  said  a  former  felon  with 
a  wife  and  one  child  was  given  thi^  op- 
portunity to  go  on  work  release  He 
was  a  heavy-equipment  operator  Dur- 
ing approximately  16  months  he  worked 
about  this  type  of  employment  while 
serving  a  sentence  In  prison  In  spite 
of  the  periods  of  unemploymt-nt  due  to 
bad  w-'ather.  his  earnings  totaled 
$6,052  93 

He  paid  the  prison  department 
$1,172.25  for  hLs  keep.  $310  for  his  trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  work,  and 
$2,272  to  .support  his  family  He  used 
$998  76  for  approved  personal  expen.ses 
When  he  was  released  from  prison  he 
had  $1  299  92  a  steady  job,  and  a  family 
to  go  back  to  According  to  his  em- 
ployer, by  whom  he  Ls  still  employed, 
he  Ls  doing  a  .splendid  job 

I  think  the  experience  in  my  State 
Indicates  that,  properly  admtnls'.ered, 
this  program  can  be  a  great  Improve- 
ment In  our  penal  system  and  correc- 
tional procedure. 

GENCKAL   LXAVI   TO   EXTCVD   REMARK.S 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was   no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  I.'?  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  '  ibjection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  folows: 
3  1319 

Be  It  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  Houtt 
Of  Rrpreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmcr'^i^  atiernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  Pited  as  the  'District  of  Colum- 
bia Work   Release   Act" 

8»c  3  There  La  hereby  authorlBed  to  be 
Wtabllshed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
work  release  progrjun  under  which  any  per- 
son who  la  <  1  I  Of-nvlcted  of  a  misdemeanor 
or  of  violating  a  municipal  regulation  or  an 
Act  of  Congress  Ir.  the  nature  of  a  munlclptil 
regulation  and  is  sentenced  to  serve  In  a 
penal  institution  \  'erm  of  one  year  or  less, 
(2)  Imprisoned  for  nonpayment  of  a  One, 
or  for  cont«mpt  <>{  court,  or  (S)  committed 
to  Jail  after  revfjcatlon  of  probation  pur- 
suant to  section  16-2380.  District  c«f  Colum- 
bia Code.  may.  whenever  the  Judge  of  the 
Mntenclng  court  Is  .satisfied  that  the  ends 
Of  Justice  and  the  best  Interests  of  society 
U  well  as  of  such  person  would  be  subserved 
thereby  be  (frnnted  the  privilege  ,t  a  work 
r«Iea««  for  the  purpoae  of  working  at  his 
employment  or  seeking  employment      Such 


a  work  rele&se  privilege  may  also  be  granted. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing  court, 
whenever  there  exist  such  special  clrcuxn- 
stancea  as  merit  the  granting  of  the  privi- 
lege As  used  In  this  Act.  the  word  "sen- 
tence" and  Its  derivatives  shall  be  construed 
to  Include  sentencing  imprisonment,  and 
conunltment   as  referred   to  In   this  section 

Ssc.3.  At  the  Ume  of  impoaltlon  of  sen- 
tence, or  at  nay  time  subsequent  thereto, 
the  probation  oflScers  of  the  oourts.  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  DlsUlct  of 
Columbia  or  the  Corporation  Counsel,  as 
the  case  may  be.  or  the  Director.  Department 
cxf  Correictlona  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  recommend  to.  or  the  person  sentenced 
may  petition,  the  sentencing  court  that  such 
person  be  granted  the  privilege  of  a  work 
release  On  motion  of  such  person,  the 
court  mAy.  In  its  discretion,  allow  any  such 
petition  which  has  been  denied  to  be  re- 
Instltuted  No  person  shall  be  granted  work 
rele8Me  privileges  without  bis  consent,  nor 
shall  any  prisoner  be  given  work  release 
prlvUeges  except  by  order  of  the  sentencing 
court. 

Src  ♦  The  sentencing  court  shall  provide 
In  Its  original  order  of  commitment  or  In  a 
modification  thereof  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  a  person  granted  work 
release  privileges  ma;  be  released  from  ac- 
tual cxistody  during  the  time  necess&ry  to 
proceed  to  his  place  of  employment  or  other 
authorised  places,  perform  specified  activ- 
ities, and  return  to  a  place  of  confinement 
designed  by  the  Director,  Department  of 
Corrections. 

Sxc  5.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  authorized  to  promulgate 
from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Departnnent  of  Corrections  of  the 
work  release  program.  Subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  In  the  order  of  the 
sentencing  court,  the  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorised to  prepare  an  Individual  plan  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  prisoner 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  work  release 

Sec.  6  la)  The  Director,  Department  of 
Corrections,  may  suspend  the  work  release 
privilege  of  a  prisoner  for  not  to  exceed  five 
successive  days  for  any  breach  of  discipline 
or  infraction  of  institution  regulations  The 
court  may  revoke  the  work  release  privilege 
at  any  time,  either  upon  its  own  matlon  or 
ufx^n  recommendation  of  the  Director,  De- 
partment of  Corrections, 

(b)  Any  prisoner  who  willfully  falls  to  re- 
turn at  the  time  and  to  the  place  of  confloe- 
ment  designated  In  his  work  release  plan 
shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $300  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both, 
such  sentence  of  Imprisonment  to  run  con- 
secutively with  the  remainder  of  previously 
Imposed  sentences.  All  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection  shall  be  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
upon  Information  flied  by  the  Corporation 
Ccmnsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
of  his  assistants. 

Sec  7  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  include  In  Individual  work  release  plans 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  wages, 
salary,  earnings,  and  other  Income  of  each 
gainfully  employed  prisoner  when  paid,  or 
require  that  the  same  be  surrendered  when 
received,  leas  payroll  deductions  required  or 
aulhorlaed  by  law,  and  to  deposit  the  amount 
so  received  In  a  trust  fund  account  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  Such  wages, 
•alary,  or  earnings  In  the  hands  of  either  the 
employer  or  the  Commissioners  during  such 
prisoner's  terms  shall  not  be  subject  to  gar- 
nishment or  attachment.  The  Commission- 
ers are  further  authorized  In  individual  work 
release  plans  to  provide  for  disbursements  for 
any  or  all  ot  the  following  purposes  (a) 
necessary  travel  exp>ensea  to  and  from  work 
or  other  business  and  Incidental  expenses  of 
the  prisoner;  (bi  support  of  the  prisoner's 
dependaBM,   if  any;    (c)    support   of   minor 


children  pursuant  to  court  order;  (d)  pay- 
ment  of  court  flnee  of  forfeitures;  or  (ei  pay- 
ment, either  In  full  or  ratably,  of  the  pris- 
oner's debts  which  have  been  acknowledged 
by  him  in  writing  or  have  been  reduced  to 
Judgment.  The  balance  of  such  earnings  i; 
any  there  be  after  payments  therefrom  (or 
the  foregoUig  purposes,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
prisoner  upon  the  completion  of  the  period 
during  which  he  Is  subject  to  couflnemeui. 

Sec  8  Payments  fur  support  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  through 
the  clerks  of  the  respective  courts  In  cases 
where  there  Is  no  outstanding  court  order  ot 
support  or  Judgment  against  the  prisoner 
the  Director.  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
or  his  designated  agent,  shall,  after  Invest;. 
gatlon.  report  to  the  Commissioners  the 
amounts  deemed  necessary  for  support  of  the 
prisoner's  dependents 

Sec  9  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  designate  the  Cominis. 
sloners  as  his  authorized  representative  to 
perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  by  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
determine  Its  functions,  and  for  other  p  .r- 
poees  ",  approved  July  15,  1933,  as  amended 
^DC.  Code.  1961  edition,  sec.  24-425) 

Sec.  10.  lai  Section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  |76 
Stat  23),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (4)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"i4A)  establish  a  program  of  factual 
studies  and  promote,  encourage,  or  directly 
engage  In  programs  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  employment  problems  of  workers 
participating  In  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Work 
Release  Act;  develop  solutions  to  such  prob- 
lems, and  publish  findings  pertaining 
thereto;" 

Sec  11  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  lenn 
"Commissioners"  means  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  lu 
designated  agents. 

(bi  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  8241 .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  ttili 
Act  In  the  Commissioners  or  In  any  office  or 
ajrency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  contrcl 
of  said  Commissioners  may  be  performed  by 
the  Commissioners  or  may  be  delegated  by 
said  Commissioners  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  such  plan. 

Sec  12  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  thf 
arst  day  of  the  first  month  which  follows  !'j 
approval    by   at    least   ninety   days. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  I  offer  several 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thev  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection, 
it  Is  !^o  ordered 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  rierk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Dowdv  Page 
2.  beginning  In  line  18.  strike  out  ",  the 
United  States  Attf.rney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Corporation  Counsel,  as  the 
case  may  be.". 

Page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "petition'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "req\ipst" 

Page  2  beginning  In  line  23.  strike  out  "On 
motion  of  such  person,  the  court  may.  In  lt« 
discretion,  allow  any  such  petition  which  has 
been  denied  to  be  relnstltuted." 

Page  3  beginning  In  line  1.  strike  out 
"granted  work  relea.se  privileges  without  hU 
consent,  nor  shall  any  prt.vmer  be". 

Page  4.  line  23.  insert  Immediately  after 
"disbursements"  the  following-  "frnm  the 
trust  fund  account  eistabllahed  under  thU 
section". 


Page  4.  line  24.  insert  Immediately  after 
the  colon  the  following:  "(a)  the  payment 
of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  20 
per  centum  of  the  prisoner's  earnings,  or 
M  per  day,  as  the  cost  of  his  room  and 
board;". 

Page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  "(a)"  and  In- 
sert "( b)  ". 

Page  5,  In  lines  1.  2.  3,  and  4  strike  out 
"(b)".  "(c)",  "(d)".  and  "(e)'.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(c)",  "(d)",  "(e)",  and 
•'(f)".  respectively. 
Page  6,  strike  out  lines  3  through  13. 
Page  6,  line  14.  strike  out  "11"  and  Insert 
;e  lieu  thereof  "10". 

Page  6.  Immediately  after  line  24,  insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec  11.  Section  9  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
•  DC  Code.  sec.  46-309)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
ind  (2)  by  adding  after  clause  (e)  the  fol- 
iowlng  new  clause : 

■  '(f )  that  he  is  not  a  prisoner  In  a  District 
cf  Columbia  correctional  or  penal  Institution 
who  was  employed  In  the  free  community 
under  authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Work  Release  Act.  or  that  he  has  not  made 
J  claim  for  benefits  with  respect  to  a  week 
during  which  he  was  a  prisoner  In  a  District 
ui  Columbia  correctional  or  penal  instltu- 
'.ion  ■ 

"Sec.  12.  Except  when  employed  and  paid 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  perform- 
ance of  work  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  no  prl.soner  employed  In  the 
free  community  under  the  provisions  of  this 
hci  shall,  while  working  In  such  employment 
m  the  free  community  or  going  to  or  from 
such  employment,  be  deemed  to  be  an  agent, 
employee,  or  servant  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government." 

Page  7.  line  1.  strike  out  "12"  and  insert  In 
:.eu  thereof  "13". 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
•ome,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
ialdon  the  table. 

— I 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
■inanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
'rpm  the  further  con.sideration  of  the 
::.:  H.R  16958'  to  authorize  the  estab- 
^Jshment  of  a  public  community  and  vo- 
cational college  and  a  public  college  of 
i.ts  and  sciences  In  the  District  of  Co- 
.;.iibia.  and  ask  for  its  present  conslder- 
ition. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
he  rpqu,\st  of  the  centleman  from  Texas' 

Mr  GERALJD  R,  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
■esen-lng  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
"Xe  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
several  questions. 

A5  to  the  cost  of  this  proposed  legls- 
•^'lon  for  the  vocational  school.  Is  this 
';''-hin  the  budget  recommendation  of 
-ePre.qdent? 

Mr   DOWDY      The.<:e  schools  are  re- 
vested  by   the   President.     I   am    sure 
•;;iere  is  nothing  in  the  budget  right  now 
inat  will    have    to    be    d(jnc    after    the 
I  schools  are  authorized,  if  they  are. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  But  the  pro- 
'Xii  which  would  naturally  encompass 
-f  co.st  Is  within  the  President's  pro- 
s-'yn  that  he  submitted  to  the  Congress' 

Mr  DOWT)Y.     It  is. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  could 
the  gentleman  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  the  authorization  limitation 
is  dollarwise?  What  is  the  authorized 
limit? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  has  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  and  a  borrowin<^  au- 
thority of  $40  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  if  the  reservation 
of  objection  is  withdrawn,  take  some 
time  on  the  floor  to  explain  the  details 
of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  DOWDY.     We  will  do   that. 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen] 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to  do  that 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  16958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Higher  Education  Act". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences"  means  an  institution  of  higher 
education  establlshet".  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  which  Is  organized  and  administered 
principally  to  provide  a  four-year  program 
In  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  acceptable 
for  a  bachelor's  degree,  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  courses  In  teacher  education, 
and  such  additional  program  of  study  as 
may  be  acceptable  for  a  masters  degree,  and 
courses  on  an  Individual,  noncredlt  basis 
to  those  desiring  to  further  their  education 
without  seeking  a  degree. 

(b)  The  term  "public  community  and 
vocational  college"  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  which  Is  organized  and  ad- 
ministered principally  to  provide  a  two-year 
program  which  U  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  or  for  a  degree 
of  associate  In  arts,  which  program  shall 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  courses 
In  biwlness  education,  secretarial  training. 
and  business  administration,  and  courses 
in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  phy- 
sical and  biological  sciences  which  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  a  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level 
in  engineering,  scientific,  and  other  tech- 
nological fields  requiring  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  or 
knowledge,  and  which  college  also  provides 
courses  on  an  individual,  noncredlt  basis 
for  persons  desiring  to  further  their  educa- 
tion without  seeking  a  degree. 

(c)  The  term  "Board  of  Higher  Education" 
and  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  established  by  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  term  "Board  of  Education"  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  by  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1806  (34  Stat.  316),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31   101  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  control  of  the  public  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  and  of  the  public 
community  and  vocational  college  Is  hereby 
vested  In  a  Board  of  Higher  Education,  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  members  of  whom  not 
less  than  five  shall  have  been  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  Immediately  prior  to 


their  appointments.  The  members  of  the 
Board  (including  all  members  appointed  to 
fill  vacancies  on  such  Board)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  as  Chairman,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years:  except  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  three 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  The  remainder  of  that  term.  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  may  be  reimbursed  for  their  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b 
2  I  for  persons  serving  the  Government  with- 
out  compensation. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  remove,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  for  adequate 
cause  affecting  his  character  and  efficiency 
as  a  member.  If  the  President  determines 
that,  with  respect  to  any  such  member,  there 
is  adequate  cause  affecting  his  character  and 
efficiency  as  a  member,  the  President  may 
appoint  a  special  investigating  board,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  three  members,  to 
consider  the  matter.  The  investigating 
board,  in  considering  such  matter,  shall  hold 
public  hearings  and.  on  the  basis  thereof, 
report  to  the  President  with  respect  to  their 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations. 
Following  the  receipt  by  him  of  such  report, 
the  President  may  remove  such  member  from 
office. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not 
be  personally  liable  in  damages  for  any  ofll- 
cial  acUon  of  the  Board  in  which  such  mem- 
bers participate,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  for 
any  costs  that  may  be  taxed  against  them  or 
the  Board  on  account  of  any  such  official 
action  by  them  as  members  of  the  Board,  but 
such  costs  shall  be  charged  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  paid  as  other  costs  are  paid  in 
suit*  against  the  municipality:  nor  shall  the 
Board  or  any  of  its  members  be  required  to 
give  any  bond  or  security  for  costs  or  dam- 
ages on  any  appeal  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  is  hereby  vested  with  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

(1)  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  and  to 
establish,  orgarUze,  and  operate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  public  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  a  public  community  and  voca- 
tional college,  both  colleges  shall  be  located 
on  the  same  campus; 

(2)  To  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requirements  governing  admission,  programs, 
graduation  (including  the  award  of  degree) 
and  general  administration  of  the  colleges 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(3)  To  appoint  and  compensate,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a  president 
for  each  of  the  colleges  estebllshed  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  each  of  who  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  four  years; 

(4)  To  employ  and  compensate  such  offi- 
cers as  It  determines  necessary  for  each  of  the 
colleges  established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
such  educational  employees  for  each  of  such 
colleges  as  the  president  thereof  may  recom- 
mend In  writing,  •without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951.  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activities",  approved  Atogtist  2  1939 
(63  Stat.  1147),  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Dual  Compensation 
Act.  but  subject  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act,   the  Federal  Employees 
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Group  Life  Inaurancc  Act  of  10M,  tbe  ?eder«l 
Bm{>loy«M  Health  B«neflU  Act  of  1959.  and 
Um  Veteran*'  Preference  Act  of  liH4.  as 
■manded .  ProvUled.  That  «ubject  to  the  ap- 
provai  of  the  ComiiiL»«loner»,  the  compensa- 
tion ichedulea  for  such  oCDcer*  and  employees 
•bAll  b«  Qxed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
oooslatect  wtth  the  pubUc  interest  and  in 
•ccordiUQce  wlUi  rates  lor  compaxahM  typ«a 
of  positions  In  Uke  institutions  of  higher 
•ducatlon.  The  Board,  with  the  concurrence 
Of  the  Cooamlssioners.  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine which  officer  and  educational  positions 
ahMll  b«  subject  to  th«  coverage  of  the  higher 
education  salary  schedules.  Salary  levels 
■hall  be  determined  based  on  duties,  respon- 
MblUUes.  and  qualifications.  The  Board. 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  preaidenu 
of  the  colleges,  shall  establish,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  re- 
tirement and  leave  systems  for  such  ofBcera 
and  employees  which  shall  be  comparable  to 
•ucb  systems  in  like  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

(5i  To  employ  and  compensate  nonedu- 
eatlonal  employees  of  the  Board  ajid  of  the 
ooUe^r^a  established  pursuant  to  this  .^ct  In 
accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  Art.  the 
Claaalflcatlon  Act  of  1949  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act.  the  Federal  BmployeeB  Oroup 
life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees  Health  B»"neftu  Act  of  1959.  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944.  and  any  other 
statute  applicable  to  noneducatlonal  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(6>  To  Ox  fr'im  t:me  to  time  tultloii  to  be 
paid  by  nonresidents  att^ndlnif  any  such  col- 
lege, but  In  no  event  shall  any  le«fal  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  required  to  pay 
any  tuition  chariie  to  attend  anv  collei?e  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  .Act  Tuition 
charged  nonresidents  shall  be  flxed  In  such 
amounts  as  wKi  t.i  rhe  extent  feasible  ap- 
proximate the  cost  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  services  for  which  such  charge  Is 
Imposed,  and  shall  be  deposited  to  tne  credit 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1 7)  To  fix.  from  tl.me  to  time,  fees  to  be 
pstld  by  students  attending  any  such  college 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  (Including 
charges  for  room  and  board  i  and  receipts 
from  such  fees  ahull  be  deposited  into  a  re- 
volving fund  in  a  private  depository  in  the 
District,  which  fund  shall  be  available,  with- 
out fiscal  year  'Imitation,  for  such  purposes 
as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  appr-ve.  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  Is  authorized  to  make  necf^swirT 
rules  respecting  deposits  into  and  withdraw- 
als from  such  fund 

(8i  To  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia estimates  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  colleges  established  pursuant 
to  this  .\ct  for  the  ensuing  year 

(9)  To  accept  services  and  moneys.  Includ- 
ing gifts  or  endowments,  troca  any  source 
whatsoever  for  use  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  Such  moneys  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund  account  which 
U  hereby  authorized  and  may  be  Invested  and 
reinvested  as  trust  funds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  TTie  disbursement  of  the  moneys 
from  such  trust  funds  shall  be  In  such 
amounts,  to  «uch  extent  and  in  such  manner 
■•  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  lu 
judgment,  may  determine  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

(101  To  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Oommtaaloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
recommendations  relating  to  legislation 
affecting  the  administration  and  programs 
of  such  colleges 

(111  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
•a  the  Board  deems  neceasary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  .\ct: 

(12)  To  assume  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College  established  pur- 


suant to  the  Act  approved  February  35.  1829 
(45  Stat.  1278.  DC  Code,  sec  31-I18i  from 
the  Board  of  Education  at  such  time  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  such  Boards  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  As  such 
time  personnel,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
Uons,  and  other  funds  available  or  to  be 
made  available  for  such  Teachers  College  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  and  be  under 
the  control  of  such  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion provided.  That  the  laboratory  school 
shall  remnln  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  employees  assigned  to  such 
schools  shall  remain  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of.  the  Board  of  Education  Prortdctt 
further.  That  noneducatlonal  employees  of 
the  Teachers  College  at  the  time  the  control 
of  such  College  Ls  assumed  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  shall  ret.aln  all  benefits 
provided  by  any  law  applicable  to  noneduca- 
tlonal employees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
and  shall  be  subject  to  any  t>eneflu  provided 
for  noneducatlonal  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  Provided  /urtner.  That 
educational  employees  of  the  Teachers  C<jl- 
lege  at  the  lime  the  control  of  such  College 
ia  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Hlghei  Educa- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  same  benefits 
provided  for  all  educational  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Mucatlon  pursuant  to  para- 
graph i4i  of  section  4  of  this  Act  except  that 
such  educational  employees  may  elect  within 
ninety  days  of  such  time,  to  remain  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
August  7.  1946  (60  Stat.  875).  as  amended, 
and 

(13(  To  provide  for  the  crediting  to  edu- 
cational employees  of  the  Teachers  College 
pursuant  to  the  leave  system  established  for 
educational  employees  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  under  this  Act,  leave  accumulated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  leave  Act  of  1949 

Src  5.  The  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Education  may  furnish  to  the  Board.  uf>on 
request  of  such  Board,  such  space  and  facili- 
ties in  private  buildings  or  in  public  build- 
ings of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  records.  Information,  services  per- 
sonnel, offices,  and  equipment  as  may  be 
available  and  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  propverly  to  perform  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Sec  6  All  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  ghall  be  incurred, 
made,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and.  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (9)  of  section  4  of 
this  Act.  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Commissioners 

Sec  7  ia>  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  18  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat  12801,  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  sec  28-401.  419i,  Is 
amended  i  I  i  by  striking  out  '"Board  of  Edu- 
cation "  wherever  It  appjears  In  such  sub- 
--.napter  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Board  of  Higher  Education",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

Sbi  3*6g  As  used  In  this  subchapter  the 
term  Board  of  Higher  Education"  means  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  established  pur- 
suan:  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Higher  Education  Act.  ' 

lb)  Nothing  contained  In  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  validity  of  any  license  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S«t'  8  (ai  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary  to  carry  out   the  purposes  nf   this  Act 

ibi  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  funds  for  capital  Improvements  pro- 


grams and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  rela- 
ting to  Federal  Government  participation  in 
meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation'! 
Capital  City",  approved  June  6.  1958  i72 
Stat  183),  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec 
9-"220ib)),  is  amended  (1)  by  strlkln);  out 
"••225,000.000'"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  therp- 
of  •"»'245,000,0O0""  and  (2)  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereo! 
a  colon  and  the  following  And  providfi 
further.  That  $20,000,000  of  the  prtnripa: 
amount  of  loans  authorized  to  be  advanced 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  utilized 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Higher  Education  Act"' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  ■ 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis. 
trlct  of  Columbia  Pxibllc  Education  Act 

""TTTLk    I rrDERAL    CTTT    COLLECS 

••8»c  101  As  used  In  this  Utie — 
"(1)  The  term  "Federal  City  College'  mean.- 
the  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  esub. 
tlshed  pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  collei!? 
shall  be  organized  and  administered  to 
provide  (A)  a  four-yeftr  program  In  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  acceptable  to- 
ward a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Includ- 
ing courses  In  teacher  education:  iB 
a  two-year  program  (11  which  Is  accep'.ible 
for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor"6  degree  or 
for  a  degree  of  associate  In  arts,  and  which 
may  Include  courses  In  business  educiM'-n 
secretarial  training,  and  business  adminis- 
tration or  (11)  In  engineering,  mathematlc; 
or  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  which 
Is  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to  work  u 
a  technician  or  at  a  semlprofesstonal  level 
in  engineering,  sciences,  or  other  technics: 
fields  which  require  the  understanding  .md 
application  of  basic  engineering,  sclen'lflc 
or  mathematical  principles  or  knowledge 
I  C)  educational  programs  of  study  as  m.iy  b# 
acceptable  for  a  master's  degree;  and  D 
courses  on  an  Individual,  noncredlt  ba.sls  to 
those  desiring  U)  further  their  education 
without  seeking  a  degree. 

■"(2)  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  o! 
Columbia. 

""i3i  The  term  Board"  means  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  established  In  section 
102   of  this   title. 

•"i4)  The  term  "Board  of  Education'  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  o! 
Columbia  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1906  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-lOn 
"Sec  102  (a)  The  Federal  City  College  shall 
t>e  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Higtie: 
Education,  which  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers of  whom  not  less  than  five  shall  have 
been  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  perltxl  of  not  less  than  three  yean 
Immediately  prior  to  their  appointments 
The  members  of  the  Board  (Including  al: 
members  appolnU^d  Ui  fill  vacancies  on  such 
Board)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
select  a  chairman  from  among  their  number 
Such  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years;  except  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at  the  end  o! 
two  years,  ajid  tliree  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  '•" 
cancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  oi 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  rem;Under 
if  triat  term.  Members  of  the  Board  sbal- 
serve  virlthout  comiien»atlon.  but  miiy  ^ 
remibursed  for  their  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  .is  ai^^ 
thorlzed  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  Vnm 
States  Code,  for  persons  serving  the  Go»«r»" 
ment  without  compcnaaUon. 


"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board 
at  luiy  time  foi-  adequate  cause,  which  re- 
lates to  his  character  or  to  his  efficiency  as 
a  member,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing 

"lO  Tlie  members  of  the  Board  shall  not 
be  personally  liable  In  damages  for  any  official 
action  of  the  Board  In  which  such  members 
participate,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  for  any 
costs  that  may  be  taxed  against  them  or  the 
Board  on  account  of  any  such  official  action 
by  them  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  such 
costs  shall  be  charged  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  paid  as  other  coets  are  paid  In 
suits  against  the  municipality;  nor  shall  the 
Board  or  any  of  Its  members  be  required  to 
give  any  bond  or  security  for  coeta  or  dam- 
ages on  any  appeal  whatever. 

"Sec,  103.  (a)  The  Board  Is  vested  With  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

'"(1)  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  and  to 
establish,  organize,  and  operate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Federal  City  College. 

■■(■2)  To  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requiremenu  governing  admission,  programs, 
graduation  (Including  the  award  of  degrees) 
and  general  administration  of  the  Federal 
City  College, 

"(3)  To  appoint  and  compensate,  Without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5.  United  St-ates  Code,  a  president  for  the 
Federal  City  College. 

"(4)  To  employ  and  compensate  such  of- 
acers  as  It  determines  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  College,  and  such  educational  em- 
ployees for  the  FedersU  City  College  bm  the 
president  thereof  may  recommend  In  writing. 
Such  officers  and  educational  employeee  may 
be  employed  and  compensated  without  re- 
gard to — 
"(A)  the  civil  service  laws, 
"(B)  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  classification  of  positions  In  Qov- 
erimient  service) . 

"(Ci   sections  6301   through  6305  and  6301 
through  6311  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
relating  to  annual  and  sick  leave  for  Fed- 
eral employees) , 

"iDi  chapter  15  and  sections  7324  through 
7327  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  political  activities  of  Government  em- 
ployees ) , 

"(E)  section  3323  and  subchapter  ni  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement),  and 

'  (P)  sections  3326.  3501,  3502,  5531  through 
5533.  .ind  6303  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
irelating  to  dual  pay  and  dual  employment), 
but  the  employment  and  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  educational  employees  shall 
b«  subject  to — 

"(1)  sections  7902.  8101  through  8138,  and 
81«  through  8150  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  sections  292  and  1920  through 
1922  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code  (relating 
M  ccmpensatlon  for  work  Injuries) . 

"(ID  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  Government  employeee 
?f0Mp  life  Insurance). 

••(ill)  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  health  Insurance  for  Gov- 
ernment employees) ,  and 

•'(Iv)  sections  1302.  2108.  3305.  3306,  3308 
through  3320,  3351.  3363.  3364,  3501  through 
3504,  7.511,  7512.  and  7701  of  title  5.  United 
states  Code  (relating  to  veteran's  prefer- 
ence). 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comjulsslon- 
«f>  the  compensation  schedules  for  such  of- 
•fers  and  employees  shall  be  flxed  and  ad- 
.■J«ed  from  time  to  time  consistent  with 
■•^«  public  Interest  and  In  accordance  with 
^J«  for  comparable  types  of  positions  In 
;•«  institutions  of  higher  education.  Salary 
"fT^ls  shall  be  determined  based  on  dutlee 
■^ponslbllltles.  and  qualifications.  The 
ooard,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
pfesldent  of  the  coUege,  shall  establish,  with 


the  approval  of  the  Commlfisloners  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  retirement  and  leave  systems  for  such 
officers  and  employees  which  shall  be  com- 
parable to  such  systems  in  like  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(5)  To  employ  and  compensate  nonedu- 
catlonal employees  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Federal  City  CoUege  In  accordance  with — 
"(A)  the  civil  service  laws, 
"(B)  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  63  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  classification  of  positions  In  gov- 
ernment service), 

"(C)  section  3323  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  81  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  ( re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement), 

"(D)  sections  7902,  8101  through  8138, 
and  8145  through  8150  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  sections  292  and  1920 
through  1922  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  for  work  Injuries) , 
"(E)  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States 
Oode  (relating  to  government  employees 
g^up  life  insurance) , 

"(P)  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  health  instu^jice  for  gov- 
ernment employees) , 

"(G)  sections  1302,  2108,  3305,  3306,  3308 
through  3320,  8361,  3363,  3364,  3501  through 
3504,  7511,  7612,  and  7701  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  veteran's  prefer- 
ence), and 

"(H)  any  other  laws  applicable  to  non- 
educatlonal employeee  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

"(6)  To  fix.  from  time  to  time,  tuition 
to  be  paid  by  students  attending  the  Fed- 
eral City  CoUege.  Tuition  charged  non- 
reeldents  sh&U  be  flxed  in  such  amounts  as 
■will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  approximate  the 
cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  serv- 
ices for  which  such  charge  Is  Imposed. 
Receipts  from  the  tuition  charged  students 
attending  the  coUege  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(7)  To  fix.  from  time  to  time,  fees  to  be 
paid  by  students  attending  the  Federal  City 
College.  Receipts  from  such  fees  shall  be 
deposited  Into  a  revolving  ftmd  In  a  private 
depository  In  the  District,  which  fund  shall 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  such  purpoees  as  the  Board  shaU  approve. 
The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  necessary 
rules  respecting  deposits  into  and  with- 
drawals from  such  fund. 

"(8)  To  transmit  annually  to  the  Com- 
missioners eetlmatee  of  the  appropriation 
required  for  the  Federal  City  CoUege  fc«"  the 
ensuing  year. 

"(9)  To  accept  services  and  moneys,  in- 
cluding gifts  or  endowments,  from  any  source 
whatsoever,  for  use  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Such  moneys  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund  account 
which  Is  hereby  authorized  and  may  be  In- 
vested and  reinvested  as  trust  funds  of  the 
District  of  Colvimbla.  The  disbursement  of 
the  moneys  from  such  trust  funds  shall  be 
In  such  amounts,  to  such  extent,  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Board,  in  Its  Judgment,  may 
determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piu"- 
pooes  of  this  title. 

"(10)  To  submit  to  the  Comml86lo(ners 
reconunendatlons  relating  to  legislation  af- 
fecting the  administration  and  progrsuns  of 
the  Federal  City  CoUege. 

"(11)  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(12)  To  assume  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  CoUege  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  approved  February  25,  1929 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  31-118),  from  the  Board  of 
Education  at  such  time  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  such  Boards  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioners.  At  such  time,  the 
personnel,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  apprc^rl&tions,  allocations,  and 


other  funds  available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  Teachers  College  are  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  to,  and  brought  under 
the  control  of,  such  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, except  that  the  laboratory  schools  shall 
remain  under  the  control  and  management, 
and  the  employees  assigned  to  such  schools 
shall  remain  subject  to  the  supervision  of, 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  noneducatlon- 
al employees  of  the  Teachers  College  at  the 
time  the  control  of  such  Teachers  College  Is 
assumed  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
shall  retain  all  benefits  provided  by  any  law 
applicable  to  noneducatlonal  employees  ot 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  any  benefits  provided  for  noneducatlonal 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
The  educational  employees  of  the  Teachers 
College  at  the  time  the  control  of  such  Col- 
lege is  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  the  same  benefits 
provided  for  all  educational  employees  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  except 
that  such  educational  employees  may  elect, 
within  ninety  days  of  such  time,  to  remain 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  pRibllc  school 
teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved August  7,   1946   (60  Stat.  875). 

"(13)  To  provide  for  the  crediting  to  edu- 
cational employees  of  the  Teachers  College, 
pursuant  to  the  leave  system  established  for 
educational  employees  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  under  this  title,  leave  accumu- 
lated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of 
1949. 

"(b)  A  person  shall,  at  the  time  of  his 
registration  to  attend  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, be  considered  to  be  a  legal  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (6)   of  subsection   (a)   If — 

"(1)  such  person  Is  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  such  regis- 
tration and  has  been  so  domiciled  during  all 
of  the  three-month  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding such  date;  and 

"(2)   In  case  such  person  on  such  date — 
"(A)   has   not   attained    twenty-one    years 
of  age, 

"(B)  has  not  been  relieved  of  the  disabil- 
ities of  minority  by  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and 

"(C)  has  a  living  parent  or  a  court-ap- 
pointed guardian  or  custodian, 
there  Is  domiciled  lu  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  such  date  an  Individual  who  Is  the 
parent  or  court-appointed  guardian  or  cus- 
todian of  such  person,  and  who  has  been  so 
domlcUed  for  all  of  the  three-month  period 
Immediately  preceding  such  date. 

"Sec.  104.  The  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Education  may  furnish  to  the 
Board,  upon  request  of  such  Board,  such 
space  and  facilities  In  private  buildings  or  In 
public  buildings  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. "  records,  information, 
services,  personnel,  offices,  and  equipment  as 
may  be  available  and  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  properly  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  105.  All  obligations  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  this  title  shall  be 
Incurred,  made,  and  accounted  for  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  obligations  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  District  of  Columbia  and, 
except  aas  provided  In  paragraph  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Commissioners. 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Sections  586b-586e  of  sub- 
chapter 1  of  chapter  18  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1901  (DC,  Code.  sees.  29-415 — 29-418),  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'Board  of  Edu- 
cation' wherever  It  appears  in  such  sub- 
chapter and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Board  of  Higher  Education",  and  (2)  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'Sbc.  68«g.  As  used  in  this  subchapter, 
the  term  "Board  of  Higher  Education"  mean* 
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the  Bcxird  of  Higher  Eduratlon  e«tabll(ihed 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Eduratlon  Act  ' 

"(bi  Nothing  rontatned  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  shall  be  const.-ued 
u  affecting  the  viiidlty  of  any  license  Issued 
by  the  B- rard  f  Ed'icatlon  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title 

"rrrt-K  u-  wkBHisoTon  technicai. 
iNSTrmi 
"Sk:    201     As  used  m  this  title — 
"(II    The  term    Washington  Technical   In- 
■tltute'   means   the   vocational   and   technical 
•chool    pstabllshod    pursuant    to    thU    nltle 
Such   institute  shai:   provide   <Ai    vocatloral 
and  technical  edvicatt  in  deslirned  to  fit  Indl- 
rlduals  f  T  usef'i:  employment  In  recognized 
occupations,  and     Bi   vocational  and  techni- 
cal coursiw  on  an  individual    noncredlt  baals 
"(21    The  term    Commlsaloners    means  the 
Board   of   Commissioners   of   the    District   of 
Columbia 

"(3i  The  *erm  "Vocational  Board'  means 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  estab- 
llahed  by  section  202  of  this  title 

"i4i  The  term  Board  of  Education'  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  by  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1906     DC    Code,  sec    31-101). 

"Sec  302  >a)  The  Washington  Technical 
Institute  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Vo<:at:onal  Education  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Of  the  line 
members,  at  least  sU  sh^ll  be  selected  f-om 
Industry  The  members  of  the  Vocational 
Board  shAil  select  a  c-hairman  from  among 
their  awn  number  The  members  of  the  Vo- 
cational Board  shall  t>e  appointed  for  t«rms 
of  three  years  except  that  the  terms  of  cfflce 
of  the  members  first  taking  offlce  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appK-mtment.  three  at  the  end  of 
one  year  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
hU  prede^-essor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed f  T  the  rem.amder  of  that  term  A 
vacancy  m  the  V  vatlonal  Board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
apjxjlntment  w!is  m.ide  Members  of  the 
Vocational  B<<«rd  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  may  be  reimbursed  for  taelr 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
■ubelstence  as  authorteed  by  section  570:1  of 
title  5  United  States  Cxle  for  persons  84Tv- 
Ing  the  Oovernment  without  compensat  on 
-(b)  The  President  of  the  United  StJitea 
may  remove  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  thl.s  sutiseotlon  any  member  of  the 
Vocational  Board  f  ir  adequate  cause  affect- 
ing his  rhar-icter  and  ffflciency  as  a  mem'^er. 
If  the  President  determines  that  with  re- 
spect t.)  any  such  m.em.ber  there  Is  adequate 
cause  affecting  his  haracter  and  efficient^ 
M  a  member  th"  President  may  appoint  a 
special  Inveetlgatlng  Niard  consisting  of  not 
more  than  three  members,  to  consider  the 
matter  The  investigating  board.  In  consid- 
ering such  matter,  shall  hold  public  hearings 
and.  on  the  basis  thereof,  report  t.i  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  their  findings  of  fact 
and  re<-otr.mendatlons  Following  the  re- 
ceipt bv  him  of  such  report  the  President 
may  remove  such  member  from  office 

•'cci  The  member*  of  the  Vocational 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable  In  dam- 
ages for  any  offlclal  action  of  the  Vocational 
Board  la  which  such  members  participate, 
nor  siLall  they  b^  lUble  for  any  costs  that 
may  be  td.xed  a^ain^t  tA«n  or  the  Vocational 
Board  an  accour.t  f  a^y  such  official  action 
by  them  as  .T.embcrs  o^he  Vocational  Board, 
but  such  cxints  3.'. ail  OA  chaxijed  to  the  D.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  paid  as  other  c<i6ts  Are 
paid  In  suits  against  the  municipality;  nor 
shall  the  Vocational  Board  or  any  of  its 
members  be  required  to  give  any  bond  or  se- 


curity for  C06U  or  damages   on   any   appeal 
whatever 

••8«c  a03  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  veeted 
with  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

"(1)  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  and  to 
establish,  organize,  and  operate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute. 

"(2)  To  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requirements  governing  admission,  programs, 
graduation  (Including  the  award  of  degrees) 
and  general  administration  of  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute. 

■•(3)  To  appoint  and  compensate,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code,  a  president  for  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute 

•■(4)  To  employ  and  compensate  such  offi- 
cers as  It  determlnee  necessary  for  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  InsUtute.  and  such  educa- 
tional employees  for  the  Washington  Techni- 
cal Institute  as  the  president  thereof  may 
reconunend  in  writing  Such  officers  and 
educational  employees  may  be  employed  and 
compensated  without  regard  to — 
"(A)  the  civil  services  laws. 
••(B)  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  classlflcaOon  of  poaltlons  In  Govern- 
ment service) . 

••|C)  sections  6301  through  6305  and  830T 
through  6311  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  annual  and  sick  leave  for  Fed- 
eral employees) . 

••(D)  chapter  15  and  sections  7324  through 
7327  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code  irelaUng 
to  pollUcaJ  activities  of  Government  employ- 
ees) . 

■•(E)  section  3323  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  81  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement  i.  and 

••(P)  sections  3326.  3501.  3502,  5531 
through  5533.  and  6303  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (relaUng  to  dual  pay  and  dual 
employment ) . 

but  the  employment  and  oompensaUon  of 
such  officers  and  educaUonal  employees  shall 
be  subject  to — 

"(l)  sections  7902.  8101  through  8138.  and 
8146  through  8150  of  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  sections  2fl2  and  1920  through  1922 
of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code  (relaUng  to 
compensation  for  work  Injuries) . 

"(11)  chapter  87  of  tlUe  6.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  Government  employees 
group  life  Insurance) . 

••(Ill)  chapter  89  of  Utle  6.  United  SUtes 
Code  I  relaUng  U>  health  Insurance  for  Gov- 
ernment employees),  and 

(Iv)  secUons  1302.  2108.  3305.  3306.  3308 
through  3320  3351.  3383  3364.  3501  through 
3504,  7511.  7512.  and  7701  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  veterans  prefer- 
ence). 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  compensation  schedules  for  such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  fixed  and  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  in  accordance  with  rates 
for  comparable  types  of  poeltlons  in  like  tech- 
nical Institutes  Salary  levels  shall  be  deter- 
mined bd^ed  on  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
qualifications  The  Vocational  Board,  upon 
the  recomnaendaUons  of  the  president  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  shall  estab- 
lish, with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  retirement  and  leave  systems  for 
such  officers  and  employees  which  shall  be 
comparable  to  luch  systems  In  like  technical 
institutes. 

•■(5)  To  employ  and  comp)en»ate  nonedu- 
catlonal  employees  of  the  Vocational  Board 
and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute  In 
accordance  with — 

•  (  A  )    the  civil  service  laws. 
•iB)    chapter    81    and    subchapter    III    of 
chapter    53    of    Utle    5.    United    States    Code 
I  relating    to    claaslflcailon    of    positions    in 
Government  senrlca). 


"(C)  secUon  3323  and  subchiipter  III  or 
chapter  81  of  Utle  5.  United  .'States  Code  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement  i  , 

•■(D)  sections  7902.  8101  through  8138.  and 
8145  through  8150  of  title  5.  United  SUtej 
Code,  and  secUons  292  and  1920  through  \m 
of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code  (relaUng  to 
compensation  for  work  Injuries). 

"(E)  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  Government  employees 
group  life  Insurance). 

•'(P)  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relaUng  to  health  insurance  for  Guv- 
emment  employees). 

•iG)  sections  1302.  2108.  3305.  3306.  3308 
through  3330.  3351.  3363  33«4.  3501  through 
3504.  7511.  7512.  and  7701  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  i  relating  to  veteran's  prefer- 
ence) .  and 

'•(H)  any  other  laws  applicable  to  non- 
educational  employees  oX  the  Board  of 
Education. 

••(6)  To  fix,  from  time  to  time,  tuition  to 
be  paid  by  students  attending  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute.  Tuition  charged 
nonresldenu  shall  be  fixed  in  such  amounts 
as  will,  to  the  extent  feasible,  approximate 
the  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
services  for  which  such  charge  Is  Imposed 
Receipts  from  the  tuition  charged  students 
attending  the  institute  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

•■(7)  To  fix,  from  time  to  Ume.  fees  to  be 
paid  by  students  attending  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute.  RecelpU  from  Buch 
fees  shall  be  deposited  Into  a  revolving  fund 
In  a  private  depository  In  the  District,  which 
fund  shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  such  purposes  as  the  Voca- 
tlonal-«oard  shall  approve.  The  Vocational 
Board  Is  authorized  to  make  necessary  rules 
respecting  deposits  Into  and  withdrawals 
from  such  fund. 

••(8)  To  transmit  annually  to  the  Com- 
missioners estimates  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  for  the  ensuing  year. 

••(9)  To  accept  services  and  moneys,  in- 
cluding gifts  or  endowments,  from  any 
source  whatsoever,  for  use  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  title  Such  moneys 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund 
account  which  Is  hereby  authorized  and  mav 
be  invested  and  reinvested  as  trust  funds  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  disbursement 
of  the  moneys  from  such  trust  funds  shall  be 
In  such  amounts,  to  such  extent,  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Vocational  Board.  In  Its  Judg- 
ment, may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

••(10)  To  submit  to  the  Commlsslonen 
recommendations  relating  to  leglslBtloii  af- 
fecting the  administration  and  programi  o' 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

•'(11)  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Vixiatlonal  Board  deems  necessary  t^i 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  title. 

••(b)  A  person  shall,  at  the  time  of  hl- 
reglstratlon  to  attend  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute,  be  considered  to  be  a  legu; 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (Si 
If— 

"(I)  such  person  Is  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  date  of  such  reg- 
istration and  has  been  so  domiciled  during 
all  of  the  three-month  period  Immediately 
preceding  such  date:  and 

••(2)    In   case  such   person  on  such  date— 
"(A)    has    not    attained    twenty-one   year* 
of  age. 

■•(B)  has  not  been  relieved  of  the  disabili- 
ties of  minority  by  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

■•(C)    has   a   Uvlng   parent   or  a  court-ap- 
pointed guardian  or  custodian, 
there    is    donUcUed    in    the    District   of   Co- 
lumbia on   such   date   an   Individual  who  U 
the   parent  or   court-appointed   guardian  or 
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custodian  of  such  person,  and  who  has  been 
go  domiciled  for  all  of  the  three-month  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  such  date. 

Sec.  204.  The  Commissioners  and  the 
Board  of  Education  may  furnish  to  the  Vo- 
cational Board,  upon  request  of  such  Board. 
such  space  and  facilities  in  private  buildings 
or  In  public  buildings  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  records,  Informa- 
tion, services,  personnel.  ofHces,  and  equip- 
ment as  may  be  available  and  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  Vocational  Board 
properly  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title. 

Sec  205.  All  obligations  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  this  title  shall  be 
incurred,  made,  and  accounted  for  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  obligations  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and.  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (9)  of 
section  203  of  this  title,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

TTTLK  m AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  and  n 
of  this  Act.  The  authorization  made  by 
this  subsection  shall  include  any  amounts 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection   (b)    of  this  section. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  appproved  June  6,  1958  (D  C  Code 
sec  »-220ib)  ).  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '•250,000,000'  In  the 
first  sentence  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof 
'1290  000.000',  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  and  (3i  $40,000,000  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  loans  authorized  to  be  ad- 
vanced pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
utilized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  PubUc 
Education  Act'." 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strikeout  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  find  It  rather  dif- 
ficult to  support  a  bill  that  would  set  up 
a  college.  I  have  never  attended  one 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment there  is  nothing  more  important 
that  we  could  do  at  this  point  than  to 
provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Vo- 
cational Education  School,  which  will 
train  young  men  and  young  women  to 
make  use  of  the  talents  that  they  may 
nave. 

All  of  us  have  certain  aptitudes,  and  If 
we  cultivate  and  train  them,  we  can  hold 
a  job.  '^V'e  speak  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime.  If  we  are  qualtfled  to  hold  a 
K  ';V^'  ^  ^  contributing  factor  toward 
tne  elimination  of  much  of  the  problems 
we  have. 

This  particular  biU  would  create  a  4- 
year  liberal  arts  college,  to  be  known  aa 
the  Federal  City  College,  and  It  would 
also  provide  a  junior  college  program. 
Originally  we  started  out  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  junior  college  and  also  a  4- 
year  college,  but  we  cut  it  down  with  the 
laea  that  we  could  go  on  to  the  4  years 
men  there  would  be  the  technical  and 
ocational  school,  which  would  be  named 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

The  vocational  training  that  we  have 
available  in  the  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  even  compare  with  the  vocational 
training  we  have  In  some  of  our  smaller 
-own.?  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  we  should  have  the  best. 
I  sincerely  beUeve  that  this  Is  something 
*e  ought  to  do.    I  do  not  think  tliere  Is 


a  more  conservative  or  careful  person  on 
this  House  floor  than  I  am  myself. 

But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  Is 
something  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
should  be  done.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, we  will  try  to  suiswer  them.  I  am 
sure  that  this  Is  something  we  ought  to 
do. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  He  has  made  a 
good  statement  here,  and  certainly  any 
of  us  who  are  Interested  in  education,  for 
the  reasons  he  stated,  appreciate  the  Im- 
portcmce  of  a  college  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
if  the  bill  and/or  any  reports  or  hear- 
ings are  available  as  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Reports  are  available. 
The  committee  report  is  printed,  and  we 
have  a  clean  bill  that  we  could  have 
ready  for  your  attention.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  gentlemen  In  the  other 
body.  They  have  indicated  to  me  that 
the  reduced  size  of  the  program  Is  ac- 
ceptable, and  I  believe  it  will  go  through 
the  Senate  as  it  Is  presently  printed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  certainly 
all  of  us  understand  the  need  for  speed 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell  us 
where  this  college  might  be  located.  Is 
there  a  site  available? 

Mr.  NEXSEN.  Several  sites  have 
been  discussed.  Nothing  has  been  nailed 
down  at  this  point.  But  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  facilities  will  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  board  In 
this  case  will  be  appointed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners.  The  original  bill 
provided  that  they  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  We  felt  that  if  the 
District  Commissioners  appointed  the 
members  of  the  board,  there  would  be 
entre  as  far  as  the  ear  of  the  board  is 
concerned  from  the  White  House  and 
also  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  this  is  a  Federal  City  school. 

As  to  the  technical  school,  we  felt  It 
was  important  that  we  have  the  best 
technical  minds  in  the  country,  and 
therefore  the  prestige  of  the  White  House 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  reaching 
out  to  industry  and  bringing  in  men  who 
may  be  in  the  high-salaried  bracket  but 
have  the  technical  know-how  to  serve  on 
this  board  to  train  your  young  men  and 
women  in  the  various  crafts  in  which  we 
find  openings  as  far  as  jobs  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
is  $50  milUon  authorized  in  this  bill,  if 
it  passes,  and  there  would  be  a  $40  million 
borrowing  authority,  which  would  be 
paid  back  from  tuition  and  other  accre- 
tions that  the  college  might  make. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  might  mention  to  my 
good  friend  that  the  original  bill  pro- 
vided for  no  tuition — free  tuition.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy], 
myself,  and  the  committee  felt  that  a 
part  of  the  foimdatlon  on  which  the 
ability  of  a  skilled  person  Is  built  Is  de- 
sire. A  person  must  have  a  desire  to 
open  his  education  with  a  reasonable 


tuition;  so  in  the  bill  we  have  inserted 
language  to  the  effect  that  a  reasonable 
tuition  will  be  charged,  but  not  so  low 
that  it  will  compete  to  the  disaster  of 
other  schools  of  learning,  but  a  reason- 
able level  which  can  be  reached  by  those 
who  are  in  moderate  circumstances. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  will  be  ex- 
tended 5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  title  of  the 
bill  refers  to  a  public  training  institu- 
tion, including  vocational  and  technical 
training. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
not  only  public  instruction  but  also  the 
liberal  arts. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  assiune  there  will  be  a 
full  ciu-riculum  approved  by  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  North 
Central  Association  or  whatever  other 
certifying  bodies  there  may  be  for  col- 
leges of  higher  education,  and  that  it 
will  include,  for  example,  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  the  various  sciences. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
4-year  course  will  qualify  a  person  to  go 
on  to  get  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and 
the  2-year  course  will  allow  him  to  go 
on  to  the  4 -year  course. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  goes  on  to  the  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  in  the  4-year  college, 
and  of  course  the  other  is  a  vocational 
college. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  we  have  there  a  junior 
college,  a  liberal  arts  college,  and  a  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  college,  and 
this  will  be  controlled  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman's  bill,  and  not 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  this  is  an  erstwhile  bill,  and 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  To  develop  a  little 
further  the  gentleman's  statement  about 
tuition  which  might  be  charged,  there 
was  mention  made  that  there  would  be 
no  tuition  charged,  but  our  committee 
felt  it  was  proper. 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  was  our  intention 
and  purpose  that  the  tuition  be  fixed 
by  the  board  of  tnistees — that  is  not 
what  we  called  it,  but  fixed  for  each 
school,  and  it  was  our  Intention  that  the 
tuition  be  set  comparable  with  tuition 
charged  by  other  publicly  supported 
colleges  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  That  would  be  true  of  the  4-year 
school.  And  on  the  technical  school  it 
would  be  with  respect  to  publicly  sup- 
ported technical  schools  in  this  area. 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  NEL3EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUlnola. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  Icnow  hnw  hard 
the  gentleman  has  worked  on  this  bill 
and  how  deeply  he  has  been  devot«'d  to 
creatlnK  this  kind  of  coUege,  university, 
and  vocational  technical  school,  which  is 
BO  badly  needed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Being  a  member  of  the  Comjnltt»-e  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  I  know  how 
badiy  such  a  vocational  schix)l  espe»:ia!ly 
is  needed  in  the  District  for  so  many  of 
these  youngsters  who  come  out  of  the 
high  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  who  hiive  almost  no  skills.  They 
are  'unable  to  ^o  on  to  coUege  in  the 
ordinary  sense  we  think  of  It,  for  ar  A  B 
or  a  BS  degree  Their  line  *ill  be 
technical 

Nothmk,'  ha.s  oeen  ne»Hled  more  i\  the 
8  years  I  have  been  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee than  .something  for  these  yc>un«- 
sters  who  come  oiut  needing  tralnii«  in 
techiUcal  education,  when  they  ci.nnot 
qualify  for  what  I  would  c«i'.  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree 

I  compliment  the  i^entleman  for  mak- 
ing an  important  part  of  this  bill  the 
vocational  and  technical  Institute, 
which  plays  .so  prominent  a  part  1.T  the 
bill  he  has  created.  I  know  how  hard 
he  h;is  wiirked  on  this  not  only  li  this 
body  b'.it  Also  In  the  time  he  has  .pent 
with  Members  of  the  other  body  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  this  bill  so  that  It 
will  be  acceptable  when  It  goes  tD  the 
other   body 

For  ail  this  work  the  gentleman  Is  to 
be  highly  ct>mmended 

Mr  NEILfiEN  I  thank  t^ie  gentleman 
very  much 

'  Mr     WHITENER      Mr     Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  NELSEN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHTFENER  I  have  aske.l  the 
gentleman  to  yield  :n  order  that  I  mUht 
say,  as  our  colleague  from  r.llnoii  has 
said,  that  the  k;entleman  in  the  we  1.  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr  NelsenI 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  wal 
which  he  has  shown  m  bringing  atiout 
this  very  worthwhile  result.  It  has  been 
a  great  Joy  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  him  and  with  the  other 
members  of  the  .subcommittee  undt  r  the 
direction  of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  :Mr  Dowdy  1  In  helping  to 
bring  about  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  forward  lookmg  steps  that  wf  have 
taken  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  many 
a  day 

I  know  that  there  were  many  different 
philosophies  about  what  should  be  done 
in  this  field  of  higher  education. 

I  bebeve  that  what  the  genLeman 
from  Minnesota  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  done  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  everyone  in  that  we  have 
created  or  will  have  created  with  tlAs 
leglilatlon  a  4-year  institution  with  a  2- 
yeax  profrram  built  Into  It  rather  than 
to  try  to  create  two  separate  institutions 
I  think  that  the  move  that  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  vocational  institute. 
that  Is,  the  Washington  Techmcal  In- 
stitute, is  one  which  Is  of  immeasurable 
Tsilue. 


The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired 

Mr  WHTTENER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninK)Us  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnes«Ma  1  Mr  NclsenI  may  pro- 
ceed for  b  additional  rulnutee 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    NELSEN      I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina, 

Mr  WHITENER.  Particularly  I  be- 
lieve the  decision  that  was  made  to 
create  a  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
that  would  supervise  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  was  one  of  the  best 
steps  taken  up  under  this  program  or 
under  this  bill.  Six  of  these  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion must  come  from  Industry  and  may 
come,  as  do  the  other  three  members 
of  the  board,  from  emywhere  in  the 
United  States.  I  visualize  that  we  arc 
going  to  have  the  support  of  the  great 
Industries  of  this  country  in  making  this 
institution  work  not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Washington  area  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  country  as  they  send 
these  young  men  and  these  young  women 
out  of  the  technical  institute. 

The  4 -year  college  program  with  a  rea- 
sonable tuition  fee  based  upon  similar 
costs  in  other  community  colleges  Is  a 
very  important  thing  I  think  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  committee 
did  not  contemplate  these  tuition 
charges  and  fees  would  be  comparable 
to  those  of  the  University  of  Mnr>-land 
or  Howard  University  or  that  type  of 
institution,  but  when  we  say  comparable 
to  publicly  supported  institutions  we 
mean  schools  such  as  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Community  College  or  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Junior  College  and  such 
technical   iristltutions. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a 
personal  word  of  thaiiks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  accepting  my 
suggestion  as  to  a  name  for  this  4-year 
coUege.  I  am  pleased  that  members  of 
the  press  and  members  of  tiie  commui^lly 
In  the  educational  *orld  as  well  as  our 
committee  have  said  that  my  suggestion 
of  the  name  of  Federal  City  College  Is  a 
good  one  I  hope  that  this  institution 
which  we  are  about  to  establish  will  be- 
come a  great  Institution  which  will  In  ef- 
fect radiate  lt.s  benefits  federally  and  not 
just  locally  as  it  trains  IocaI  students. 

Mr  NELSEN  I  thanic  Ihe  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  that  statement 
I  want  to  mention  here  that  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [John  McMillahI.  In  the  hearings 
said  that  we  are  30  years  behind  in  pro- 
viding vocational  traimng  facilities.  I 
regret  that  he  Is  not  here  at  this  moment, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  he  has  given  us 
complete  support  on  tills  pro[»osal.  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  that 
statement  to  this  body 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr  Gcrals  R. 
FoRDi.  the  minority  leader 

iXt  OERAIJ:)  R  I-x;iRD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wLsl.  to  con.pliment  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  bringing 
forth  this  legislation      More  specifically. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  NelsbnI,  who  I 
know  from  his  many  conversations  with 
me  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  thli 
legislation  which  will  produce  the  brick 
and  mortar,  the  faculty,  and  mo.'-t  im- 
portantly, the  opportunity  for  new  t  du- 
caUonal  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  are  badly  needed  and  \oi\z 
overdue.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota can  take  considerable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  major  i>art  In  mak..'^.; 
this  possible 

Mr.  NELSEN      I  thank  the  gentleman 

As  lon>.'  as  we  are  handing  out  b  )u- 
quets.  I  must  hand  one  to  tlie  Speakp: 
because  I  liave  discussed  this  with  hi.T. 
many  times.  He  has  given  us  the  en- 
couragement to  proceed,  and  I  am  .<:ure 
his  graclousness  tonight  has  been  a  fac- 
tor In  brmglng  this  bill  up  for  proper 
consideration  tonight.  I  thank  him 
very  sincerely 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  meet.: 
strike    the    requisite    numbt^r   of    \«,.:rd.v 

Mr  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  froir. 
Massachusetts  I  Mr,  McCormackI  l^r 
taking  this  time  this  evening  to  scliodale 
this  bill  for  the  consideration  of  i.^e 
House  I  say  thi.s  because  I  feel  it  is 
highly  Important  legislation.  I  wl.sh  to 
Join  in  the  commendations  given  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  NklsenI  for  his  intense  l.'iter- 
est  In  this  bill,  which,  of  course.  Is  .shared 
by  me  In  moving  it  along  quite  rapidl.v 
and  getting  it  out  for  the  considenitlor. 
of  the  full  membership  of  tlie  House, 
ptaeosE  or  thi  bill 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  16958.  as  amend- 
ed, is  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
two  public  educational  institutions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

First  A  4-year  liberal  arts  coUege.  tc 
be  known  as  the  Federal  City  College 
which  will  also  provide  a  Junior  college 
program 

Second  A  technical  and  vocational 
school,  which  will  be  named  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Iiistitute. 

These  two  schools  will  occupy  sepa- 
rate campu.ses,  and  will  charge  tuition  to 
residents  and  nonresidents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

The  bill  incorporates,  with  some  modi- 
flcatltms.  the  key  recommendations  of 
the  blue-ribbon  Committee  on  Public 
Higher  Education  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, appointed  by  President  John  F 
Kennedy  on  September  23,  1963.  and  re- 
apix)inted  by  President  Lyndon  B 
John.son 

PaoVISIONS    OF    THB    BUX 

xm-K  I 

Title  I  authorizes  the  establishment  Ir. 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Federal 
City  College,  whose  mission  will  be  tc 
provide  tlie  following  educational  pro- 
grams 

First  A  4-year  program  in  the  llber» 
arts  and  sciences  acceptable  toward  > 
bacheJor  of  arts  degree,  including  courses 
In  teacher  education, 

Second.  A  2-yeftr  program  which  i' 
acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  » 
bachelor's  degree  or  for  a  degree  of  &*- 
st)ciate  in  arts.    The  curriculum  in  this 
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2-year  program  shall  be  designed  to  in- 
clude courses  In  business  education  and 
secretarial  training,  as  well  as  courses 
preparing  the  students  to  work  as  tech- 
nicians and  at  a  semiprofessional  level 
in  engineering,  sciences,  or  other  tech- 
nical fields: 

Third.  Educational  programs  for  study 
acceptable  for  a  master's  degree;  and 

Fourth.  Courses  on  an  Individual, 
noncredlt  basis  to  those  desiring  to  fur- 
ther their  education  without  seeking  a 
degree. 


BOASD    OF    HICHDi    EDUCATION 


The  Federal  City  College  will  be  un- 
der the  control  of  a  Board  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, to  consist  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  of  Cblumbla 
Board  of  Commissioners,  at  least  five  of 
whom  must  have  been  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  3  years 
immediately  prior  to  their  appointments. 
The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  3  years,  on  a  staggered  term  ba- 
sis These  members  shall  serve  without 
compen.sation,  but  may  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  im- 
der  Federal  law— section  5703.  title  5. 
United  States  Code — for  persons  serving 
:he  Government  without  compensation. 
The  Commissioners  shall  have  the  power 
to  remove  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  for  adequate  cause. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing! 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  vest- 
ed with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

First.  To  plan,  establish,  organize,  and 
operate  the  Federal  City  CoUege  In  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

Second.  To  establish  pohcies  and 
standards  governing  admission,  pro- 
grams, graduation,  and  the  awarding  of 
decrees,  and  general  administration  of 
the  college. 

Third.  To  appoint  and  compensate, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  sen-ice  laws, 
a  president  for  the  college. 

Fourth.  To  employ  and  compensate 
such  ofHcers  and  educational  employees 
as  the  president  of  the  college  shall  rec- 
ommend in  writing  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners,  the  com- 
pensation schedules  for  these  ofHcers  and 
educational  employees  shall  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
«th  rates  for  comparable  types  of  posl- 
'uons  In  Uke  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  Board  shall  also  establish, 
4X)n  the  recommendations  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners,  retirement  and 
leave  systems  for  these  officers  and  edu- 
lational  employees,  again  comparable  to 
such  systems  in  like  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning. 

Pifth  To  employ  and  compensate 
aoneducatlonal  employees  of  the  Board 
ind  of  the  Federal  City  College,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civU  service  laws  and 
salary  .schedules. 

Sixth.  To  fix  tuition  for  students  at- 
■■endinR  the  college,  with  the  tuition 
charged  to  nonresidents  being  fixed  as 
•^r  as  is  feasible  in  amounts  which  will 
ipproximate  the  cost  to  the  District 
5'  the  services  for  which  the  charge  is 
apoeed  AH  receipts  from  tuition  shall 
»  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
3.  Columbus  general  fund. 


Your  committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
tuitions  charged  for  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  be  related  to 
tuitions  being  charged  by  other  existing 
comparable  pubUc-supported  commimity 
colleges  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  This  OMnparlson  should  not  be 
based  upon  tuition  charges  and  fees  of 
private  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
area,  nor  of  State  universities. 

Seventh.  To  fix  fees,  in  addition  to  tui- 
tions, to  be  paid  by  resident  and  non- 
resident students  attending  the  coUege. 
Receipts  from  these  fees  shall  be  de- 
posited In  a  revolving  fund,  and  shall  be 
available  for  such  purposes  as  the  Board 
shall  approve,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

Eighth.  To  transmit  annually  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners estimates  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  Federal  City  College  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Ninth.  To  accept  services,  gifts,  or  en- 
dowments for  the  use  of  the  college 
Such  moneys  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  a  trust 
fimd,  and  shall  be  disbursed  In  such 
amounts  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Board  may  determine. 

Tenth.  To  submit  to  the  Commission- 
ers recommendations  relating  to  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  administration  and 
programs  of  the  Federal  City  College. 

Eleventh.  To  make  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Board  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  fimctions. 

Twelfth.  To    assume    control    of    the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education,  at  such  time  as  is  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  these  two  Board  and  ap- 
proved   by    the    Commissioners.    This 
transfer    may    include    the    personnel. 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  and  other  funds. 
Transfer  of  teaching  personnel  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College  to  the 
Federal  City  College  is  discretionary  with 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  is 
not  mandatory.   However,  the  laboratory 
schools,  in  which  teacher  personnel  is 
trained,  shall  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education.     The    noneducatlonal     em- 
ployees   of    the    District    of    Columbia 
Teachers  CoUege.  when  such  transfer  of 
control  Is  effected,  shall  retain  all  bene- 
fits applicable  to  noneducatlonal   em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
also  shall  receive  any  benefits  provided 
for    noneducatlonal    employees    of    the 
Board  of  Higher  Education.    The  educa- 
tional employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College  shaU  be  subject 
to  the  benefits  provided  for  all  educa- 
tional employees  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  except  that  they  may  elect 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  transfer  to 
remain  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
Act. 

Thirteen.  Tb  provide  to  educational 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College  credit  for  leave  ac- 
cumulated under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers  Leave  Act  of  1949. 


Title  I  specifies  also  the  formula  for 
determining,  for  the  purpose  of  payment 
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of  tuition,  whether  or  not  a  person  reg- 
istering to  attend  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege is  a  legal  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  requirement  is  that  the 
person  shall  be  domicUed  In  the  District 
at  the  time  of  his  registration  and  shall 
have  been  so  domiciled  for  at  least  three 
months  immediately  prior  thereto ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  minor,  that  his  parents  or 
court-appointed  guardian  or  custodian 
shall  fulfill  this  same  requirement  of 
domicile. 

TITLE    n 

Title  n  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  Washington  Technical  Institute, 
whose  mission  is  to  provide  vocational 
and  technical  education  designed  to  equip 
the  students  for  useful  employment  in 
recognized  occupations,  and  also  such 
courses  on  an  individual,  noncredlt  basis. 

BOARD    OF    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  nine  members  appoint- 
ed for  3-year  terms,  on  a  staggered  term 
basis,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  least  six  members  of  this 
Board  shall  be  selected  from  industry, 
and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  their  resi- 
dence within  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  your  committee  that  the 
prestige  of  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  it  possible  to  attract  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  from  among  the  upper 
echelons  of  industrial  management,  and 
thus  to  achieve  a  nationwide  recognition 
of  the  work  of  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute. 

Members  of  this  Board  shall  also  serve 
without  compensation  except  for  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  from 
the  Board  for  adequate  cause  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  in  such  a  case  may  appoint  a 
special  Investigating  board  which  shall 
hold  public  hearings,  and  upon  whose 
findings  and  recommendations  the  Presi- 
dent may  take  action. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  are  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  in  title  I  for  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  except  for  those 
with  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College  which,  of  course,  are 
not  applicable. 

Residence  requirements  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  tuition  rates  for  students 
at  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
are  identical  to  those  for  students  at  the 
Federal  City  College. 

With  respect  to  tuition  charged  for 
attendance  at  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute,  your  committee  feels  again 
that  such  tuition  should  be  in  line  with 
those  charged  by  existing  publicly  oper- 
ated schools  of  like  character  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

THB     DIFFEKENT     ROLES     OF     THE     FEDERAL     CrTT 

COLUDCE 

THE    3-TEAR   PROGRAM 

The  "junior  college"  program  in  the 
Federal  City  College  will  fill  several  Dis- 
trict educational  needs  which  are  not 
presently  served  in  any  way  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

First,  it  will  provide  postsecondary 
academic    training    comparable    to    the 
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first  2  years  of  collene  for  students,  many 
of  whom  could  not  otherwise  afford  any 
college  education  lUs  courses  will  be 
academically  Integrated  with  the  cur- 
rlculuni  offered  In  the  4-year  proKram. 
BO  that  students  In  the  2-year  program 
who  develop  the  desire  and  demojutrat*' 
the  requisite  academic  achievement  levt-! 
to  continue  on  Inw  a  4-year  program  to 
the  bachelor's  degree,  may  do  so  with  no 
loss  of  time  or  credit. 

Second.  It  will  be  exi>ected  that  the 
academic  requirements  for  entrance  into 
the  2-year  program  will  not  be  as  exact- 
ing as  those  for  applicants  to  the  4-year 
prot^ram  However  the  experience  in 
Junior  coPf'ges  el.sewhere  has  been  that 
many  students  who  crlginally  could  not 
have  been  accepted  Into  a  4 -year  college 
develop  .suffl'Mently  In  af-adt^mlc  aptitude 
and  achievement  during  2  years  of  junior 
college  study  t<i  be  able  to  continue  on 
successfully  to  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
beyond  In  other  words,  the  2-yeiir  col- 
lege frequently  serves  to  afford  the  stu- 
dent who  did  not  do  particularly  well  In 
high  school,  and  opportunity  to  "find  " 
himself  and  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to 
complete  a  4-year  college  career 

Third,  the  2-year  program  will  offer 
high  .school  graduates  in  the  Dtstrl.:t  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  terminal  2 -year 
colleee  etlucatlon  leading  to  the  degiee  of 
associate  In  arts,  which  will  mate  -iaily 
Increase  their  opportunities  for  better 
position^s  In  business,  engineering,  .scien- 
tific, and  technical  fle'ds  for  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  ho^>e  to  qualify. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  Mme 
1,500  students  may  be  expected  to  enroll 
in  thi.s  2-year  program. 

THE    4-TKAR    PBOCBAM 

The  purposes  of  the  4 -year  program 
will  complement  those  de.scnbed  above. 
In  rounding  out  a  complete  program  of 
higher  education  available'  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
within  the  financial  means  of  all. 

It  would  absorb  with  greater  effective- 
ness the  offerings  of  the  present.  Inade- 
quate District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  It  is  patent  also  that  strength- 
ening and  divei  siflcation  of  the  college's 
cumcu'um  would  enrich  the  preparation 
of  teachers  The  4-year  program  would 
also  have  a  broader  purpose  High 
school  graduates  from  the  Dustrict.  de- 
serve the  opportunity  now  open  to  y  Jung 
people  m  e\ery  State  to  attend  a  public, 
low-cost  college  offering  a  liberal  edu- 
cation 

Frorr.  its  studies,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  there  are  presi-ntly 
between  350  and  400  coile^e-able"  i<rad- 
uates  of  the  District's  public  high 
schools — other  than  those  preparing  to 
teach — who  dj  not  go  to  college  'jnd«  r  ex- 
isting circumstances  but  who  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  If  the  District  es- 
tablished a  publicly  supportt-d  college 
of  arts  and  sciences 

Adding  to  these  the  graduates  of 
parochial  and  private  secondary  schools 
and  some  200  to  250  students  interested 
in  preparing  to  teach,  the  Presidents 
Committee  concluded  that  the  4-year 
program  should  be  prepared  to  admit, 
at  the  beginning,  at  least  600  «'nterlng 
students  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 


On  this  basis,  and  assuming  normal 
attrition  and  some  admissions  with  ad- 
vanced standing  from  the  public  com- 
munity and  vocational  college.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  a  total  eruroll- 
ment  of  perhaps  2.500  In  the  fourth  year 
of  the  college  operation. 

The  4-year  program  should  therefore 
be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  District 
of  Columbia  students  for  UlK-ral  arts  ed- 
ucation, and  to  provide  also  for  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  counseling,  and  other 
educational  functloivs.  It  should  grant 
both  the  baccalaureate  and  master's  de- 
grees, particularly  since  the  master's 
degree  is  required  for  permanent  teach- 
ing appointments  in  the  District's  sec- 
ondary schools.  '** 

THS    EDOCATIONAI.    NKXO 

This  bill,  which  your  committee 
strongly  recommends  favorably,  would 
remedy  a  major  flaw  In  the  education 
resources  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Delays  in  meeting  this  need  might 
mean  that  large  sums  of  money — ap- 
proacblng  one-half  of  a  million  dollars — 
especially  intended  by  the  Congress  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kinds  of  students  these 
Institutions  would  enroll,  would  auto- 
matically be  lost  to  them  forever. 

The  educational  need  for  the  proposed 
faciliUes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
critical.  Each  year  about  4.500  high 
school  graduates  are  graduated  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Of  these,  about 
56  percent  go  on  to  some  form  of  higher 
education.  Over  2.000  of  these  gradu- 
ates do  not.  and  over  2.000  additional 
young  people,  previously  their  class- 
mates, would  be  in  the  same  category 
had  they  not  dropped  out  of  their  class 
In  the  ninth  grade  or  later  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  only  about  66  percent 
of  the  pupils  In  the  ninth  grade  sUy  on 
to  be  graduated.  There  are  only  five 
States  In  the  Union  In  which  this  oer- 
centage  Is  smaller,  and  the  national  aver- 
age Ls  about  75  percent. 

One  of  the  Important  features  of  the 
Wasliington  Technical  Institute  Is  that 
It  will  afford  students  who  do  not  have 
high  school  diplomas  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  vocational  courses  in  this  In- 
stitution The  vocational  training  pro- 
gram to  be  offered  will  l)e  of  a  higher 
If^el  and  more  extensive  than  the  voca- 
tional courses  available  in  the  District's 
secondary  schools.  The  vocational  edu- 
cation program  In  secondary  schools  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  and 
will  be  designed  to  complement  tliat 
study  course. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  to  stu- 
dents does  not  alone  determine  who  goes 
U)  college,  but  It  is  of  major  Importance 
The  findings  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  HlK'her  Education  were  tl.at  the 
perceritage  of  high  school  graduates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  enter  col- 
lege on  graduation  varies  directly  with 
the  mrdian  family  mctjme  of  the  families 
in  the  area  served  by  their  schools  It 
reported  that: 

The  only  public  high  school  serving  an 
i.'ea  where  the  median  family  Income  Ls 
a.cx.%e  »10000  had.  during  the  4-year  period 
under  study.  73  7  percent  of  lu  graduates 
attending     college     after     graduaUoo.     The 


three  schools  serving  areas  where  the  median 
family  Income  was  between  $7,000  and 
$10,000  were  next  highest  (45  4,  63.0.  and 
45  0  percent,  respectively).  The  thre« 
schools  serving  areas  where  the  family 
median  Income  was  between  $5,000  and 
$7,000  were  still  lower  |270,  21  1,  and  37  0 
percent).  The  four  schools  serving  areas 
where  family  Incomes  were  below  $5,000  had 
the  lowest  percentages — one  school  excepted 
<20  6.  18  9.  16  6.  and  36  9).  It  la  Ukewlst 
significant  that  of  this  group  of  4  public  high 
schools.  95  percent  of  the  graduates  who  did 
attend  a  kx:al  university  upon  graduation 
enrolled  here  at  Howard  tJniverslty.  a  feder- 
ally established  and  supi>orted  institution 
open  to  students  from  the  60  States  and 
presently  having  a  sut)stantlal  enrollment 
of  students  from  foreign  countries.  When 
the  median  income  of  the  families  In  the 
area  served  by  the  school  was  In  the  middle 
range  ($6,000  to  $10,000).  more  than  sU 
times  fts  large  a  percentage  of  these  gradu- 
ates—between 30  and  35  percent — attend 
other  local  urUversltles. 

The  existing  private  and  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  not  meet  the  need 
which  these  data  suggest. 

In  the  fall  of  1963.  only  about  one-hall 
of  the  high  school  graduates  living  Ln 
the  District  of  Coltmibla  who  started  to 
college  that  year  entered  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  only  26  percent  of  all  un- 
dergraduates enrolled  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia lixstitutions  were  District  of  Co- 
lumbia residents.  The  comparable  aver- 
ages for  all  States  was  78  percent,  with 
26  the  lowest  and  94  the  highest. 

None  of  the  five  universities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — Georgetown,  George 
■Washington.  American.  Catholic,  or 
Howard — addresses  itself  mainly  to  the 
needs  of  EMstrict  residents  and  none  o; 
them  Is  in  a  position  to  extend  any  tui- 
tion advantage  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 40  percent  of  whose  families  were 
estimated  in  1960  to  have  Incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000.  Each  of  the  five  institu- 
tions—Including Howard  University, 
which  has  more  District  of  Columbia  stu- 
dents than  the  others — with  good  and 
Justifiable  reason  feels  Itself  to  have  a 
national  rather  than  a  local  educational 
mission. 

It  Is  generally  recognized,  moreover, 
that  the  cost  of  tmtlon  and  fees  re- 
quired for  attendance  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia universities  and  colleges— as  well 
as  institutions  outside  the  Dlstrlctr— make 
m>st  of  them  beyond  financial  reach  of 
large  numbers  of  District  high  schaoi 
graduates  The  tuition  charges  for  las; 
fall  in  the  five  major  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  District  were  as 
follows:  Americ-an  University.  $1,430, 
Catholic  University,  $1,325:  Oeorgetowr. 
University.  $1,550:  George  Washington 
Urilversity,  $1,400:  and  Howard  Univer- 
sity, which  Is  subsidized  by  Federal  funds 
$500  Tuition  rates  are  expected  to  be 
Increased 

A  survey  of  the  Intentions  of  hig^ 
school  .seniors  in  the  District  gives  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  need  for  each  o. 
the  two  proposed  Institutions  now.  0. 
the  3.891  seniors  who  responded.  2.54C 
plan  to  continue  their  education  In  s 
college  or  university  next  year,  another 
771  are  undecided,  and  580  do  not  plar 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  tht 
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Your  committee  is  advised  that  some 
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secondary  school  level.  If  the  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  are  established.  2.586  of 
the  seniors  indicated  that  they  would  be 
interested  in  attending  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions. A  total  of  1.711  indicated  that 
Uiey  would  apply  for  admission  to  one  of 
the  institutions  if  they  were  able  to  at- 
tend the  college  or  university  of  their 
choice  next  year.  Approximately  55  per- 
cent indicated  an  interest  in  curriculums 
that  would  be  offered  in  the  4-year  pro- 
gram and  the  other  45  percent  are  in- 
terested in  curriculums  leading  to  the 
associate  In  arts  degree. 

Employment  opportunities  are  chang- 
ing rapidly  because  of  inventions  and 
progress  made  In  automating  Industrial, 
clerical,  and  managerial  processes.  As 
a  result  of  this,  many  persons  can  ex- 
pect to  change  their  occupations  several 
times  during  their  lifetime. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
adaptability  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant requirements  of  future  employ- 
ees. For  many  people  and  many  jobs  In 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  a  high  school 
education  no  longer  provides  an  adequate 
basis  for  rapid,  effective  retraining.  The 
institutions  proposed  in  this  bill  will.  In 
a  major  way.  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  District  residents  In  this  regard. 

Unless  community  and  vocational 
training  Is  provided  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  will  be  condemned  to  unemploy- 
ment. Unless  they  are  trained  for  em- 
ployment in  this  age  of  automation,  they 
rill  not  find  employment  and  thereby 
become  productive  citizens. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  In  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
are  capable  of  doing  satisfactory  college 
work,  provided  the  educational  facilities 
and  programs  are  made  available  to 
them. 

COST  ESTIMATES  AXD  FINANCINO 

Your  committee  approved  an  authori- 
zation of  $50  million  for  constructing 
and  equipping  the  educational  facilities 
proposed  by  this  bill.  Firm  estimates  on 
an  undertaking  of  this  scope  is  diiScult 
to  forecast  with  great  accirracy.  Be- 
cause a  major  portion  will  be  capital  con- 
struction, your  committee  agreed  that 
J40  million  of  the  total  $50  million  au- 
thorization should  be  borrowed  by  the 
District  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  72  Stat.  183.  Presently,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  after  con- 
gressional approval,  uses  this  borrowing 
method  annually  for  capital  construc- 
tion purposes  with  repayment  over  a  30- 
year  schedule.  This  compares  with  State 
and  municipal  practices  generally  where 
capital  construction  items  are  amortized 
during  their  subsequent  use. 

The  latest— October  12,  1966— esti- 
mate.-; of  cost  of  these  institutions  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  Department  of 
General  Administration,  are  as  follows: 
federal  C\ty  College  {4,000  ttudent  ttatioru: 
2.500  arts  and  science  program,  l.SOO  com- 
munity college  program) 

Plana  and  specifications $1,400,000 

Construction. 15.000.000 

Equipment i,  400.  OOO 


Washington  Technical  Institute  [2,500  stu- 
dent stations,  vocational,  technical,  and 
occupational  programs) 

Plana  and  speclflcatloiu $1,500,000 

Construction 9,  325,  000 

Equipment 4,  175.000 


Total 15.  000,  000 

Recapitulation  of  total  costs  of  both 
institutions 

Federal  City  College $17,800,000 

Washington  Technical  Institute.  16,  000.  000 

Construction   contingencies 2  200.000 

Estimate  of  site  acquisition  (If 

purchase  Is  required) 5,000,000 


Grand  total.. 


40.  000,  000 


Total 17.800.000 


Your  committee  is  advised  by  spokes- 
men for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that 
the  experience  in  public  colleges 
throughout  the  country  indicates  that 
the  operating  experises  of  the  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  may  be  expected  to 
amount  to  between  $900  and  $1,000  per 
year  per  student.  Based  upon  the  esti- 
mated total  enrollment  of  6,500  students 
for  the  two  institutions  together,  the 
larger  of  these  figures  would  Indicate  a 
total  annual  operating  cost  of  some  $6.5 
million.  However,  the  collection  of  tui- 
tion charges  and  fees  will  E>artially  re- 
duce this  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

StrpPOHT   or  THE    BILL 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  are  strongly 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; District  of  Coliunbla  Board  of 
Commissioners;  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization ;  Adult  Education  Association  of 
Greater  Washington;  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Education;  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities;  District 
of  Colimibia  Education  Association: 
American  Veterans  Committee;  Greater 
Washington  Central  Labor  Council; 
Council  of  Church  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton; American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges; American  Federation  of  Teachers; 
American  Association  of  University 
Women;  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade;  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Your  committee  conducted  public 
hearings  on  this  proposed  legislation  on 
September  12  and  21, 1966,  hearing  testi- 
mony from  a  large  number  of  witnesses. 
No  opposition  was  expressed  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill,  which  in  principle 
are  Identical  to  those  in  S.  293,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 21, 1966. 

Your  committee  strongly  urges  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  measure  in 
order  that  the  formidable  task  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  may  get  underway  with- 
out delay. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  proposing  legislation  to 
authorize  public  higher  education  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
this  bin  provides  with  some  modifica- 
tions. 


ROLE  OF  THE   WASHINGTON   TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
16958,  in  addition  to  establishing  a  4- 
year  arts  and  science  college,  establishes 
also  a  2-year  technical  institute,  where- 
in District  of  Columbia  students  would 
receive  the  finest  preparation  in  ad- 
vanced vocational  training. 

The  Washington  Technical  Institute 
would  fill  a  serious  gap  that  currently 
exists  in  the  District.  The  genesis  of  this 
gap  takes  two  parts:  First,  the  all-too- 
prevalent  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
educators,  public  officials,  and  citizens  to 
play  down  the  importance  of  vocational 
training  which  would  more  realistically 
meet  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  many 
students  than  would  pure  academic 
studies:  and  second,  the  woeful  lack  of 
adequate  vocational  training  facilities  to 
absorb  anywhere  near  the  number  of 
District  students  desiring  vocational 
training. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  to  post-high-school  vocational 
students  a  public  facility  wherein  they 
could  receive  the  necessary  technical  up- 
grading in  their  chosen  field.  Most  of 
the  50  States  and  most  of  our  cities  have 
such  a  public  facility,  many  have  sev- 
eral; the  District  of  Columbia  has  none. 

Your  committee  studies  have  pointed 
up  vividly  the  fact  that  many  students 
are  channeled  into  pure  academic  studies 
when,  instead,  their  aptitudes  and  de- 
sires in  large  measure  lay  in  other  areas 
of  interest.  These  other  areas  of  inter- 
est could  very  well  lead  them — with  the 
proper  training — into  personally  satisfy- 
ing and  economically  gratifying  fields 
such  as  data  processing,  electronics,  pho- 
tography, secretarial  training,  commer- 
cial art,  and  so  forth.  The  possibilities 
are  infinite.  But  the  training  facilities 
currently  existing  even  in  the  District 
high  schools  are  less  than  minimal  and 
can  be  attributable  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  farsightedness  on  the  part 
of  many.  In  most  instances,  almost  half 
of  the  District  high  school  students  who 
apply  for  vocational  training  are  rejected 
mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities. 

Your  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
review  of  the  District's  vocational  facili- 
ties made  by  the  committee's  consultant. 
Dr.  Duane  R.  Lund,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing vocational  training  experts  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Lund,  in  his  report '  to  the 
committee  stated,  in  part: 

The  Washington  schools  have  Just  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  post-high-school  vo- 
cational education — again  because  of  the 
lack  of  shops  and  classrooms  •  •  •.  How- 
ever, thousands  of  Washington  young  p>eople 
who  have  finished  high  school  or  who  have 
dropped  out  In  recent  years  want  and  need 
vocational  education,  but  cannot  receive  It 
until  classrooms  and  shops  have  been  pro- 
vided •  •  •.  Our  Nation  has  been  engraged 
for  many  months  in  a  war  on  poverty.  Our 
frontline  of  attack  should  be  vocational  edu- 
cation •  •  •  there  is  no  more  effective  or 
ecjonomlcal  way  of  making  taxpayers  out  of 
"tax  takers." 


'  Hearings  before  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  "Vocational  Education  and  the 
Schools  of  The  District  of  Columbia,"  May  10 
and  11.  1966.  89th  Cong..  2d  sess. 


Lsed  that  some 
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The  District  Board  of  Education  sep- 
arately retained  Odell-MacConnell  Asso- 
ciates, noted  school  consultants  from 
California.  This  Ann  was  retained  for 
the  express  purposes  of  providing  real- 
istic specifications  for  vocational  train- 
ing here  In  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  firm  found  that  the  present  public 
school  vocational  system  can  accommo- 
date only  2.900  students  out  of  150.000 
and  concluded  that  the  need  for  In- 
creased vocational  facilities  are  so  ob- 
vious as  to  preclude  the  need  for  further 
Justification 

The  technical  Institute  would  funda- 
mentally be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  working  community,  offering  voca- 
tlonal-technlcal-occupatlonal  programs. 
special  programs  not  available  elsewhere 
It  would  teach  courses  designed  to  pro- 
duce In  Its  .students  skills  that  are  Im- 
mediately employable 

TH«    BtONOMIC     NBCJ 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
their  last  annual  report  to  the  President, 
stated  that  'Even  when  viewed  in  the 
narrow  perspective  of  economic  benefit 
alone,  the  direct  returns  to  individuals 
and  society  from  investment  in  educa- 
tion have  been  shown  by  recent  studies  to 
be  high,  and  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  returns  from  other  forms  of  Invest- 
ment " 

It  is  estimated  that  advances  In  new 
knowledge  and  technology  are  responsi- 
ble for  20  percent  of  the  growth  rate  of 
the  national  income,  and  for  36  percent 
of  the  individuals  income  .Vs  a  rule. 
the  lifetime  earnings  of  a  man  who  nas 
completed  4  or  more  years  of  college  viil 
exceed  by  at  least  $180,000  those  of  a 
person  whose  studies  end  In  high  school 
When  the  pupils  now  in  the  first  Krade 
graduate  from  hl^h  school  In  1978.  it  Is 
predicted  lliat  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  employment  opportunities  will  be  in 
professional,  managerial,  or  skilled  U^ch- 
nlcal  occupations  requiring  postsecond- 
ary  or  higher  education 

Looking  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, low  educational  attainment  has  a 
clear  correlation  with  high  rates  or  un- 
employment, dependency,  delinquency. 
crime,  HI  health,  disruption  of  homes 
through  divorce  and  desertion— m  short. 
with  all  the  social  Ills  that  hinder  the 
economic  potential  of  the  Nation,  and 
demand  of  all  of  us  direct,  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  which  merely  shore  up  a 

leaky  dike  ,        ., 

These  are  realities  altogether  famiilar 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  documented  In  a  •Skill  Survey 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  ' 
prepared  by  the  US  Department  of 
Labor,  and  m  other  studies 

Since  I960  there  has  constantly  been  a 
pool  of  about  20.000  unemployed,  mostly 
In  the  central  city  Nevertheless  the 
total  number  of  Jobs  In  the  area  as  a 
whole  has  Increased  by  about  40.000  an- 
nually Unlike  other  dtles  the  shortage 
of  skills  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
ylrtually  all  occupations. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Mett)pollt&n 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  tt.e  Com- 
mission on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Washington    Center    for    MetrrpollUn 


Studies,  the  UniUxl  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, the  US  Emplo>'ment  Service,  and 
organized  labor  have  all  stressed  tlie  un- 
portance  of  expanded  higher  education 
in  overcoming  these  difficulties  In  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  tlie  insti- 
tutions contemplated  m  thi.s  legislation 
One  of  the  most  desirable  Innovations 
In  this  legislation  Is  the  provision  that 
the  President  will  appoint  the  nine- 
member  board  of  trustees  for  the  tech- 
nical in.stitut«"  Your  committee  felt 
that  the  President  could  use  his  Immense 
prestige  to  obtain  as  board  members  the 
most  Influential  appointees  from  na- 
tional Industry  to  assist  In  properly 
guiding  the  Institute  to  what,  hopefully, 
would  be  a  showcase  Institution 

In  Its  report,  pointing  to  the  dire  need 
for  Increased  vocational  facilities.  Odell- 
McConnell  selected  three  facts  of  great- 
est consequence  that  profoundly  affect 
our  general  educational  program  today 
First.  Tliere  Is  little  or  no  demand  by 
employers  to  employ  our  youth  under  18 
years  of  age  In  most  cities 

Second  When  pupils  graduate  at  age 
18  from  high  school  to  commence  work, 
or  get  Jobs  without  graduation  at  that 
age  or  earlier,  there  Is  ordinarily  very 
little  Job  skill  or  vocational  knowledge 
required  to  get  and  hold  their  Initial 
Jobs- 

Third.  Not  all  children  like  Intellectual 
approaches  to  learning  equally  well; 
some  do  not  like  intellectual  approaches 
at  all.  Each  child,  or  learner,  needs  to 
be  challenged  in  a  way  which  appeals 
to  him  if  effective  learning  Ls  to  occur, 
and  some  children  may  not  choose  to 
learn  much  of  what  the  schools  wLsh  to 
teach  In  short,  there  are  many  differ- 
ent ways  to  achieve  learning  which  de- 
rive from  differences  In  Individual 
learner's  abilities  and  Interests  These 
are  greater  in  number  and  complexity 
than  we  ordinarily  acknowledge  in 
schools  as  now  constituted 

The  foregoing  merely  serves  to  define 
our  problem,  a  problem  which  applies 
both  nationally  and  locally  More  and 
more  students  are  dropping  out  of  our 
academic  Institutions  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  among  which  are  a  failure  by 
the  pHipU  to  associate  fulfilling  his  needs 
through  pure  academics,  and  a  failure 
by  the  schools  to  recognize  that  some 
pupils  are  better  geared  through  aptitude 
to  learning  a  technical  craft.  Such 
failure  leads  to  disillusionment,  disin- 
terest, boredom,  class  chaos,  and  finally 
to  dropoutlsm.  The  dropout  then  is 
usually  well  on  the  road  to  either  the 
welfare  rolls  or  crime,  both  of  which  are 
be'-omlng  enormously  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers 

Irustead  of  Investing  untold  millions  of 
dollars  In  trying  to  maintain  the  welfare 
dole  and  other  hundreds  of  millions  In 
trying  to  .stem  crime.  It  would  seem  to 
yiur  cjimmlttet-  that  one  of  the  moet 
valuable  and  lasting  Investments  that  can 
be  made  of  the  publics  money  Is  to  In- 
vest it  in  an  institution  of  this  type  which 
i;j  designed  to  rescue  once  and  for  all 
many  young  people  who  have  great  nat- 
ural potential,  wluch  could  be  trained 
toward  making  them  vital,  valuable,  crea- 
tive, and  taxpaylng  citizens. 


Your  c>xnmitlee  is  advised  that  some 
2,500  students  may  be  expected  to  enroll 
m  the  Wa^shington  Technical  InstltuU' 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  bin,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  Uie  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■  An  Act  to  authorize  the  establLshnun; 
\:\  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  pub'.ic 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  vma- 
tlonal  and  technical  Institute." 

A  motion  to  recoiLsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PRIVILEGE   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr     WILLIS.     Mr     Speaker,     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hi-iu.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  I  Intend  to  take  up  a  mat- 
ter which  Involves  a  privilege  of  the 
House  on  Tue.sday  next.  The  matter  I 
intend  to  call  up  specifically  Involves 
three  contempt  citations  emanating 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  involving  Mrs.  Yolanda 
HaJl.  Milton  Cohen,  and  Dr.  Stamler 


TO  PROVIDE  FXDR  CONTINUED 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  NATION'S  W.^R 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commirtet 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  flic  a  conference  report 
on  HR   15111 

The  SPEAKPJ^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr-m 
Morida'' 

Mr   AYRES      Mr,  Speaker.  I  obJ<\  • 
The     SPEAKER.     The     objectio:.    !5 

heard. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comm;;tee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mld- 
nit;ht  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  c.v.:'.-:- 
ence report  on  H  R   15111. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wU 
state  his  parliamentary   inquiry. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what 
time  would  such  conference  report  be 
brought  up  for  a  vote  before  the  House'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  pass 
upon  that  question  on  tomorrow. 

Mr  AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objection  l' 
heard. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ar. 
going  to  continue  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  matter  to  be  considered  un- 
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Mr,  A"YRES.     I 

The  SPEAKER 


TO      PROVIDE 
PROGRESS  IN 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr    GIBBONS, 

unanimous  conser 
for  1  minute  and  t 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER. 
the    request    of 
Florida? 

There  was  no  ob 

Mr    GIBBONS. 
orJy  been  here  4 
the  fact  that  I  an 
body. 

But  I  should  Ul 
the  entire  history 
never  do  I   recall 
the  filing  of  a  co: 
a  unanlmous-conj 

I  mitiht  say  son 
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Mr  AYRES.  I 
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ft  as  ordered 

question  Is  on 

t. 

lent  was  agreed 

was  ordered  to 
third  lime,  was 
passed 

i  so  as  to  rend 
;  establishment 
bla.  uf  a  public 
aces  and  voca- 
Lltute." 
was  laid  o\\  tJ.e 
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ere  objection  to 
jntleman    from 


;aker.  I  wish  lo 
3  take  up  a  mat- 
>rlvilege  of  the 
The  matter  I 
Lflcally  involves 
ans  emanating 
ee  on  Un-Amer- 
5  Mrs.  Yolanda 
Dr   Stamler 


CONTINUED 
>IATIONS  WAR 

Speaker,  I  ask 
,  the  CommKttTt 

have  until  mid- 
Dnference  report 

lere  objection  to 
;entleman    from 

■aker.  I  object 

le     objection    is 

Speaker,  I  ask 
t  the  Committee 

have  until  mld- 
to  file  a  confer- 
1. 

there  objection 
gentleman  from 

)eaker.  a  parlia- 

;  gentleman  wU 
y  Inquirj'. 
jjeaker.   at  what 
jrence  report  be 
efore  the  House' 
;  Chair  will  pass 
tomorrow, 
eaker,  I  object 
le     objection    Is 

Speaker.  I  ^^ 
:  imanlmous  con- 
3e  considered  un- 


til Christmas,  if  necessary,  but  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  night  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  H.R.  15111. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  Is  hoard. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CONTINUED 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  NATION'S  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
only  been  here  4  years,  and  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  I  am  rather  Junior  in  this 
body. 

But  I  .should  like  to  say  that  during 
the  entire  history  since  I  have  been  here 
never  do  I  recall  anyone  objecting  to 
the  filing  of  a  conference  report  under 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  might  say  some  of  them  have  been 
highly  controversial.  But  obviously 
there  l.s  an  intention  to  delay  this  bill, 
and  perhaps  kill  it  one  way  or  another, 
and  certainly  to  inconvenience  the 
Members  about  coming  back  and  voting 
here  for  or  against  this  bUl.  I  regret 
that  this  occurred  I  am  merely  trying 
to  save  the  time  of  the  Members  and  of 
the  people  who  have  serious  opposition 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  That  Is  my 
only  point  in  trying  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  have  until  midnight  to  file  a 
conference  report. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  AYRES.     Mr   Speaker,  I  can  ap- 
preciate" the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
I  from  Florida.    He  has  worked  hard  for 
the  past  few  months  on  this  bill.    But 
«  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated. 
I  he  has  been  a  very  able  Member  for  4 
years,  but  many  times  unanimous- con- 
1  sent  requests  are  objected  to. 

I  think  that  when  the  American  public 

tinderstands  what  this  bill  Is  all  about 

over  the  weekepd,  and  then  he  comes 

back  Monday  and  asks  for  unanimous 

I  consent    I  will  not  object,  and  we  will 

take  the  vote  at  that  time. 

,    The    SPEAKER.     The    time    of    the 

UenUeman  has  expired. 


I  HELPING  THE  COMMUNISTS  BUILD 

BRIDGES  EAST— TO  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.     Mr.     Speaker,    I 

isk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 

I  ^marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 

-"ic.ude  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foreign  policy  program  announced  by 
President  Johnson  In  his  speech  In  New 
York  on  Friday,  October  7  which  eases 
longstanding  restrictions  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist governments  poses  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  future  freedom  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  conces- 
sions the  United  States  will  make  include, 
among  other  things,  a  consular  agree- 
ment with  the  UJS-S.R.,  a  new  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  cultural  agreement, 
more  liberal  trade  agreements  with 
European  Communist  states,  the  reduc- 
tion of  export  controls  and  the  financing 
of  exports  for  the  Soviet-ItaUan  Fiat 
auto  plant  in  Russia. 

From  both  a  moral  and  pragmatic 
standpoint,  there  is  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  this  sweeping  new  change  in 
our  foreign  policy.  Press  accounts 
verify  the  claim  made  by  Soviet  Delegate 
Sharaf  Rashidov  at  the  Tricontinental 
Conference  in  Havana  in  January  of  this 
year  that — 

We  are  doing  everytmng  in  order  that  tlie 
deliveries  of  Soviet  military  equipment — 
aircraft,  rockets,  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
80  on — will  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet- 
namese freedom  fighters  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Press  reports  in  late  September  1966, 
stated  that  Soviet  exports  to  North  Viet- 
nam rose  sharply  in  1965,  and  included 
antiaircraft  weapons,  some  jet  planes, 
and  transportation  equipment.  Again 
in  September,  press  tuxounts  revealed 
that  Russia  doubled  Its  Mig  planes  in 
North  Vietnam.  Early  this  month  the 
Soviets  admitted  that  for  the  first  time 
they  have  dispatched  rocket  specialists 
to  Hanoi  to  train  North  Vietnamese  mis- 
sile crews.  This  consisted  of  an  800- 
man  training  mission,  according  to  the 
press. 

How  in  the  world  can  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment justify  this  new  policy  of  increased 
assistance  to  the  U.SJSJI.  to  the  families 
of  American  fliers  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam? 

In  view  of  the  President's  reference  to 
Vletrvam  on  last  Friday  that  "we  do  not 
intend  to  let  our  differences  on  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  ever  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities,"  the  question 
that  logically  arises  is  when  are  we  going 
to  explore  the  opportunity  of  asking  for 
concessions  from  the  Communists  in- 
stead of  always  giving  them. 

As  for  the  new  policy  allowing  the 
Export-Imi)ort  Bank  to  guarantee  com- 
mercial credits  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Csechoslovakla,  who  will  ex- 
plain to  the  relatives  of  dead  American 
soldiers  this  new  policy  of  appeasement 
toward  these  four  countries  after  they 
declared  with  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions In  Bucharest  in  early  July  that  they 
are  ready,  if  requested,  to  send  volunteers 
frcKn  their  countries  to  Vietnam  to  help 
North  Vietnam  ward  off  the  aggression 
of  American  imperialism? 

How  can  we  "succeed  in  building  a 
surer  foundation  of  mutual  trust."  as  the 
President  stated  with  Poland,  Hungary, 


Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia  when  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  warned  earlier  this  year 
that — 

The  work  of  the  official  representatives  of 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  who  are  assigned  to 
the  United  States  is  being  supplemented  to 
an  Increasing  degree  by  the  "Illegal",  deep 
cover  intelligence  agents  who  are  being  dis- 
patched Into  this  country? 

The  President's  proposal  regarding  the 
financing  of  exports  for  the  Sovlet- 
lUlian  Fiat  auto  plant  in  Russia  Is 
equally  perplexing.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  a  re- 
port issued  this  year  repeated  what  any- 
one who  has  done  his  homework  has 
known  all  along  that — 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be  impelled 
by  sheer  economic  necessity  to  turn  to  the 
markets  of  the  West  to  help  meet  require- 
ments for  a  wide  variety  of  new,  research- 
Intensive  categories  of  manufactured  goods 
especially  their  requirement  of  advanced 
types  of  machinery.  There  Is.  all  too  plainly 
no  comparable  reservoir  of  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, or  technical  Innovation,  available 
either  within  the  Communist  world  or  in  the 
markets  of  the  newly  developing  nations. 

In  the  light  of  this  dire  need  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  advanced  types  of  ma- 
chinery, it  is  extremely  difflcalt  to  ex- 
plain why  the  U.S.  Government  is  going 
to  permit  U.S.  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers to  supply  machine  tools  to  the  Fiat 
automobile  company  for  its  plant  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Why  the  change  from  our 
policy  adopted  in  1962  when  we  decided 
not  to  ship  advanr-d  typ^  metalworklng 
machinery  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
such  equipment  would  have  contributed 
significantly  to  tlie  automotive  capacity 
of  the  Communist  countries,  since  the 
automotive  industry  has  an  important 
role  In  military  support? 

Surely  our  Government  must  know 
that  the  machine  tool  industry  is  per- 
haps the  most  Important  of  all  industries 
in  any  type  of  industrial  society  The 
machine  tool  industry  can  rejuvenate 
Itself,  for  machine  tools  can  build  ma- 
chine tools.  Machine  tools  are  needed 
to  build  guns,  tanks,  missiles.  A  machine 
automotive  plant  can  be  converted  to 
make  gears  for  tanks  or  submarines  In 
short,  the  machine  tool  is  the  principle 
sinew  of  war.  One  expert  declared  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  some  years 
ago  that  he  would  rather  send  them  a 
missile  than  a  machine  tool,  because  a 
missile  is  fired  and  expended  but  ma- 
chine tools  will  produce  a  rifie  or  a  mis- 
sile over  and  over  again. 

With  the  publication  of  the  adminis- 
tration's new  and  sweeping  policy  toward 
the  U.S.SJl.  and  the  Communist -bloc 
countries,  the  basic  responsibility  for 
the  future  freedom  and  security  of  the 
United  States  is  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  people.  No 
longer  can  the  American  public  be  right- 
fully excused  from  responsibility  for 
American  foreign  policy  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definite  policy  or  a  vague  one. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  study  this 
new  program  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  and  true  world  peace,  support 
or  oppose  it,  and  make  their  positions 
known.  In  the  light  of  communism's 
unchanging    goal    of    conquering    the 
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United  Stales  and  all  free  nailorLS.  and 
In  the  Interest  of  what  Is  best  for  the 
United  States.  I  must  reject  it. 

So  that  the  Presidents  speech  of  Oc- 
tober 7  receives  the  widest  possible  study, 
I  request  that  the  text  of  the  speech  as 
it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  8  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point 

T»A1«9C*IPT     or     PltSIQINTS     3PW:CH     r,N     IM- 

rmovTNO  RH-ATinNS  WITH  Ea3ti»n  EvRopr 
(FoUoiitnj  tj  thf  traifc-ivt  o'  P'rndent 
Johnsons  addres.i  to  r'le  National  Confer- 
ence of  Kditonai  W'Mer)  at  the  Carnegie  En. 
dowment  Building  Inited  Sations  Plaza  at 
4eth  St'tet.  yesterday,  as  rero'ded  by  TKe 
New  Ycrrtc  Times  through  the  facilities  of 
A.BC    Seui 

I'm  a  ilttle  baffled  by  this  room.  It  makes 
a  ipealwr  have  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of 
bla  mouth. 

Since  the  Secretary  took  you  on  a  quick 
trip  around  the  world  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  If  I  Just  ask  you  to  go  acroM  the  Atlantic 

with  me 

I  remember  some  time  years  ago  President 
Prtinkiln  D  Rix»evelt  addressed  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  His  open- 
ing words  w»re  not  his  usual  -My  Friends," 
but  Insiead  he  said  My  Fellow  Inunlgrants  " 
And  he  w.ia  right  because  mort  of  our  fa- 
thers cajne  from  B'^ope.  East  or  West.  North 
or  South 

They  settled  In  I-ondon  In  Kentucky.  Parts 
In  Idaho,  Rome  Ir.  New  York  Chicago  with 
Warsaw  is  one  of  the  great  Polish  cities  In 
the  world  And  New  York  Is  the  second  cap- 
lUl  of  half  of  the  nations  of  Europe 

And  so  that  really  Is  the  story  .>f  ^.ur  coun- 
try. Americana  and  all  Europeans  share  a 
connection  which  transcends  political  dlf- 
ferencea  We  are  a  single  clvlllEatlon  We 
ahAre  a  common  destiny  Our  future  Li  a 
ootnmon  challenge 

So  today  two  anniversaries  especially  le- 
mlnd  us  if  the  mterdependenoe  of  Eujope 
and  America  On  Sept  30  seventeen  y?ars 
ago  the  Berlin  airlift  ended.  On  Oct  7,  ;uat 
three  years  agt>  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
wtLM  ratified  There  Is  a  healthy  balance 
here  It  is  no  accident.  It  reflect*  the  bal- 
ance the  Atlantic  alUee  have  always  tried  to 
maintain  between  strength  and  conrlUatlon, 
between  armnese  and  fleilblllty.  between 
resolution  and  hope 

BXK1.IN    AlELliT    IS    IBCALXXD 

The  Berlin  airlift  wa«  an  act  of  measured 
ftrmneaa.  Without  that  ftrmcess  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  the  recovery  of  Western  E\i- 
rope  of  curse  would  have  been  impoea  bie 
That  hopeful  and  progressive  achievement, 
the  SMrvpean  Economic  Community,  would 
never  have  been  born  The  winds  of  chtnge 
which  are  blowing  In  Eastern  Europe  would 
not  have  been  felt  here  today 

And  all  of  theee  come  about  as  the  fiulta 
of  det»rmli;atlor.  The  teat-ban  treat/  la 
the  fruit  of  our  hope  With  more  than  100 
other  co-signers  we  -tjnimlt'ed  .urseives  to 
advance  from  deterrence  thr>uKh  terror  to- 
ward a  more  cooperative  international  order 
We  must  go  forward  to  banish  a;i  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  banish  war  Itself 

So  a  Just  f>eace  remains  our  moet  Impor- 
tant gtml  When  we  know  that  the  world  is 
changing  our  policy  must  ref.ect  the  reality 
ol  today  and  not  yesterday  In  every  part 
ot  the  world  new  forces  are  standing  at  the 
jatee— new  countries,  new  aspirations  new 
men  and  in  thU  spirit  let  us  itiok  ahe<td  to 
the  taaks  that  confront  us  today  in  the  At- 
lantic nations  as  I  will  look  ahead  a  Ilttle 
later  to  the  taaks  that  confront  us  In  an- 
other part  of  the  world  as  I  travel  25,000 
mllee  In  the  Pacific  area 


Europe  has  been  at  peice  since  1945  but 
It  la  a  restless  peace  thafa  shattered  by  the 
threat  of  violence  Europe  Is  partitioned 
An  unnatural  line  runs  through  the  heart  of 
a  very  great  and  very  proud  nation  History 
warms  us  that  untU  thU  harsh  division  has 
been  resolved,  peace  in  Eurpe  will  never  be 
seciue 

We  mu*t  turn  to  one  of  the  great  un- 
finished tasks  of  our  generation  and  that 
unfixUshed  task  U  making  Europe  whole 
again 

Our  purpose  Is  not  to  overturn  other  gov- 
ernments but  to  help  the  people  of  Europe 
to  achieve  together  a  continent  In  which  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  work 
shoulder-to-shoulder  together  for  the  com- 
mon good — a  continent  In  which  alliances 
do  not  confront  each  other  in  bitter  hoetlllty 
but  Instead  provide  a  framework  in  which 
West  and  East  can  act  together  In  order  to 
secure  the  security  of  us  all. 


CAIXa    »0»    OERltAN    RXX7NIFICATION 

In  a  restored  Europe.  Germany  can  and 
will  be  united  This  remains  a  vital  purpose 
cif  American  policy  and  we  reiterated  It  and 
reaffirmed  It  to  Chancellor  Erhard  just  a  tew 
days  ago.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  a  growing  reconciliation  because 
there  is  no  shortcut. 

So  we  must  move  ahead  on  three  fronts 
First,  to  modernize  N.\TO  and  strengthen 
other  Atlantic  alliances:  second,  to  further 
the  Integration  of  the  Western  European 
community:  third,  to  quicken  progress  In 
East-West  relations. 

Now  may  I  speak  to  each  of  these  in  turn: 

Our  first  concern  Is  to  keep  NATO  strong 
and  to  keep  It  modern  and  to  keep  It  abreast 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  Atlantic 
alliance  has  already  proved  Its  vitality  To- 
gether we  have  faced  the  threats  to  peace 
which  have  confronted  us  and  we  shall  meet 
those  which  may  confront  us  in  the  future. 
Let  no  one  doubt  ever  for  a  moment  the 
American  commitment  We  shall  never  un- 
learn the  lessons  of  the  Thirties,  when  Isola- 
tion and  withdrawal  were  our  share  In  the 
common  disaster  We  are  committed  and  we 
are  committed  to  remain  firm 


crrra  noDcaNizATioN  or  nato 
But  the  Atlantic  Alliance  la  a  living  orga- 
nism It  must  adapt  iteelf  to  the  changing 
conditions  Much  la  already  being  done  to 
modernize  Its  structures  We  are  streamlin- 
ing NATO  command  arrangemenu.  we  are 
moving  to  eatabllah  a  f)ermiuient  nuclear 
planning  committee;  we  are  Increasing  the 
speed  and  the  certainty  of  supply  across  the 
AtlanUc- 

However,  there  Is  much  more  that  we  can 
do  There  Is  much  more  that  we  must  do. 
The  alliance  must  become  a  forum- -a  forum 
for  Increasingly  close  consultations.  These 
should  cover  the  full  range  of  Joint  concerns 
from  East-West  relations  to  crisis  manage- 
ment. The  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  the  central 
ln»tr\iment  of  the  entire  Atlantic  commu- 
tuty.  but  it  Is  not  the  only  one. 

Through  other  Institutions  the  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  are  now  hard  at  work  on 
constructive  enterprise  In  the  Kennedy 
round  we  are  negotiating  with  the  i.ither  free 
world  nations  to  reduce  tariffs  everywhere. 
Our  goal  is  to  free  the  trade  of  the  worlds 
to  free  It  from  arbitrary  and  artificial  re- 
straints 

We  are  engaged  on  the  problem  of  Inter- 
national monetary  reform  We  are  explor- 
ing how  best  to  develop  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  common  resource  Rer«'ntly,  the 
Italian  Government  has  suggested  an  ap- 
proach to  narrowing  the  gap  In  te.'hnology 
between  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope and  that  proposal,  we  think,  deserves 
very  careful  study  and  consideration. 


The  United  states  stands  ready  to  cooperdte 
with  all  of  the  European  nations  on  all  as- 
pects of  this  problem. 

AID    TO    DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

Last  and.  perhaps,  really  most  Important, 
we  are  working  together  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  the  developing  nations.  It  Is  cur 
common  business  to  help  the  millions  in 
theee  developing  nations  improve  their  stand- 
ards of  life,  to  increase  their  life  expectancy, 
to  Increase  their  per  capita  Income,  to  Im- 
prove their  health  and  their  mind  and  theli 
body,  to  m  turn  help  them  really  fight  and 
ultimately  conquer  the  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind  — hunger,  and  Illiteracy,  and  icrno- 
rance.  and  disease. 

The  rich  nations  can  never  live  as  an 
Island  of  plenty  in  a  sea  of  poverty. 

Thus,  while  the  liiitltutlons  of  the  At- 
lantic community  are  growing,  so  are  the 
tasks  that  confront  us  multiplying. 

Now  second— second  among  our  taskt— is 
the  vigorous  pursuit  of  further  unity  in  the 
West.  To  pursue  that  unity  la  neither  to 
postpone  nor  to  neglect  for  a  moment  our 
continuous  search  for  peace  In  the  world 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  A  united 
Western  Europe  can  be  our  equal  partner  In 
helping  to  build  a  peaceful  and  Just  world 
order.  A  united  Western  Europe  can  mo\e 
more  confldently  In  peaceful  Initiatives  to- 
ward the  East  Unity  can  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  a  unified  Germany  can 
be  a  full  partner  without  arousing  fears 

We  look  forw.ird  to  the  expansion  and  to 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  European 
community.  Of  course.  ^  e  realize  that  the 
obetacles  are  great  But  perseverance  haa 
already  reaped  larger  rewards  than  many  of 
us  dared  hope  for  only  a  few  years  ago 
The  outlines  of  the  new  Europe  are  clear- 
ly discernible.  It  Is  a  stronger,  it  is  an 
incre-islngly  united  but  open  Europe,  with 
Great  Britain  a  part  of  It  and  with  close 
llee  to  America. 

Now.  finally,  third,  one  great  goal  of  a 
united  West  U  to  heal  the  wound  In  Eu- 
rope which  now  cuts  East  from  West  and 
brother  from  brother.  That  division  mujt 
be  healed  peacefully:  it  must  be  healed  with 
the  consent  of  Ea-«tern  European  countries 
and  consent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  will  happen  only  aa  East  and  Wes: 
succeed-  succeed  In  building  a  surer  foun- 
dation of  mutual  trust.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  peace. 

We  must  improve  the  E:ist-West  environ- 
ment In  order  to  achieve  the  unification  of 
Germany  In  the  context  of  a  larger,  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  Europe.  Our  task  is  tt 
achieve  a  reconciliation  with  the  East.  :>  .shlf: 
from  the  narrow  concept  of  coexistence  ;f 
the  broader  vision  of  pe^eful  engagement 
And  I  pledge  you  today  that  Arnerlcar.s  now 
stand  ready  to  do  their  part. 

NCiT«S  COI^TlNUrTT  Or  r.S    POLICIES 

Under  the  last  four  Presidents  our  police 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  t>een  the  same 
Where  necessary  we  shall  defend  frfedcx 
Where  possible  we  shall  work  with  the  Ui'- 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  We  do  not  Inteni 
to  let  our  differences  on  Vietnam  or  el«- 
where  ever  prevent  us  from  exploring  all  op- 
portunities. 

We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nation.' 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  know  that  we  and  out 
allies  shall  go  .step-by-step  with  them  jm' 
as  far  as  thev  are  willing  to  advance. 

So  let  us.  both  .Americans  and  Eur'tvar.; 
Intensify,  accelerate,  strengthen  our  deter- 
mined efTorts.  We  seek  healthy  economi: 
and  cultural  relation  with  the  Coir.nvjnls' 
states. 

I  am  asking  for  early  Congreaslonal  actlot 
on  the  United  SUtes-Sovtet  consular  agree- 
ment. 
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We  have  Just  signed  a  new  United  States- 
SoTlet  cultural  agreement. 

We  Intend  to  pnaa  for  legl*latlve  author- 
ity to  negotiate  trade  agreem«nta  which 
could  extend  moet-favored-natlon  tariff 
treatment    to    European   Conununlst   gtatee. 

We  have  Just  concluded  an  air  agreement 
^rtth  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  today  I  am  announcing  the  follow- 
ing new  steps : 

We  will  reduce  export  controls  on  East- 
WMt  trade  with  respect  to  hundred*  of  non- 
gti«t«glc   Items. 

I  have  Just  today  signed  a  determination 
that  will  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
guarantee  commercial  credits  to  fotir  addi- 
tional Eastern  European  countries — Poland 
and  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia. 
ThLi  Is  good  business  and  It  will  help  tofl  to 
build  the  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  that  I 
ipoke  of  In  my  addreea  at  VibffJ.  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  Secretary  of  State  la  now  reviewing 
the  possibility  of  easing  the  burden  at  Polish 
debt*  to  the  United  Statea  through  expendi- 
tures of  our  Polish  currency  holdings,  which 
would  be.  we  think,  mutually  beneficial  to 
both  countries. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  prepared  to 
Snancfl  exports  for  the  Soviet-Italian  Plat 
luto  plant 

We  are  negoUating  a  Civil  Air  Agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  referred  to. 
This  win.  we  think,  greatly  facilitate  tourism 
:n  both  directions. 

TRAVEL    IJBKIl  A LT2 ATIOW    MOVXS 

This  summer  the  American  Oovernment 
took  additional  stejjs  to  liberalize  travel  to 
Conununlst  countries  In  Europe  and  in  Asia 
and  we  Intend  to  liberalize  these  rules  still 
further  in  an  attempt  to  promote  better 
understanding  and  Increased  exchanges. 

In  these  past  weeks,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
th«  United  States  have  begun  to  exchange 
cloud  photographs  that  are  taken  from  the 
weather  satellites. 

So  you  can  see  In  these  and  many  other 
ways  the  ties  with  the  East  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  United  SUtea  and  by  other  At- 
lantic nations. 

Agreement  on  a  broad  policy  to  this  end 
Uierefare  should  be  sought  in  existing  Atlan- 
tic organs. 

The  principles  which  should  govern  Kast- 
w««t  relations  are  now  being  dLscuased  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Coiuicll.  The  O.B.OJD.  can 
alio  play  an  Important  part  In  trade  and  in 
eontacts  with  the  Kast.  The  Western  n»- 
uons  can  there  explore  the  ways  of  Inviting 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European 
countries  to  cooperate  in  tasks  of  oommoD 
Interest  and  common  benefit. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  steps  to  increase 
Bwt-Weet  ties  must  go  measures  to  remove 
territorial  and  border  disputes  as  a  aotirce 
ot  {rlctlon  In  Europe,  The  Atlantic  nations 
oppose  the  use  of  force  to  change  existing 
Antlers  and  that  is  the  bedrock,  too.  of  our 
American  foreign  policy.  We  respect  the  in- 
•■«|rity  of  a  nation's  boundary  lines. 

The  maintenance  of  old  enmities  Is  not 
t**iiy  In  anyone's   Interest.     Our  aim  Is  a 
true  Buropean  reconciliation  and  we  so  much 
I  »ant  to  make  this  clear  to  the  East. 

Further.  It  Is  our  policy  to  avoid  the  spread 
I  of  national  nuclear  programs,  In  Europe  and 
'f^^'^  In  the  world.  And  that  U  why  we 
I  wall  persevere  In  efforts  to  try  to  rvwdx  an 
l»«reement  banning  the  {voIiferaUon  ot  nu- 
I  clear  weapons. 

We  seek  a  stable  mlUtary  situation  In  Bu- 
pp«.  one  In  which  we  hope  that  tensions 
I?"'** '°^red.  And  to  this  end  the  United 
Iv^m"  ^"  continue  to  play  its  part  In  ef- 
l-«ctl»e  Western  deterrence.     To  weaken  that 

P'*7*°'*  "^K^i*  oow  create  temputlcm  and 
I  wujd  endanger  peace. 
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The  Atlantic  aUles  will  of  course  continue 
together  to  study  what  strength  NATO  needs 
in  Ught  of  the  changing  technology  and  the 
current  threat.  Raductlon  of  Soviet  forces 
In  Central  Europe  would  of  course  effect  the 
extent  of  that  threat.  If  changing  clrctmi- 
stances  should  lead  to  a  gradual  and  a  bal- 
anced revision  in  force  levels  on  both  sides, 
the  revision  could  together  with  the  other 
steps  that  I  have  mentioned,  help  gradually 
to  shape  an  entire  new  political  environment. 
calxjs  pxacx  "long  phocess" 
The  building  of  true  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion In  Europe  of  course  will  be  a  very  long 
process.  The  bonds  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  Atlantic  partners  provide  the 
strength  thotigb,  on  which  the  entire  secu- 
rity of  this  world  depends.  Our  interdepend- 
ence, therefore,  Is  complete.  Our  goal  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  Is  first  of  all,  always, 
a  Just  and  a  secure  peace.  It  can  most  sure- 
ly be  achieved  by  common  action. 

And  to  this  end  I  pledge  my  country's 
beet  efforts — best  efforts  to  achieve  new 
thrust  for  the  alliance,  to  support  move- 
ment toward  Western  Etiropean  unity,  to 
bring  about  a  far-reaching  Improvement  in 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Our  object  Is  to  end  the  bitter  legacy  of 
World  War  n  and  let  all  of  those  who  wish 
us  well,  and  all  others  also,  know  that  our 
guard  will  be  up  but  our  hand  will  always 
be  out. 

The  American  people  love  peace  and  they 
hate  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  might 
makes  right.  So,  In  pursuit  of  peace,  his- 
tory Is  aware  oi  our  commitments  to  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  Trtiman  Doctrine  and 
to  NATO  and  to  SEATO.  We  have  been 
tested  In  Berlin  and  In  Korea  and  in  the 
Dominican  BepubUc  and  our  brave  men  are 
being  tested  at  this  hotu-  In  Vietnam.  And 
In  every  instance  our  purpose  has  been  peace, 
never  war,  sslf  determination  Instead  of  sel- 
fish aggression. 

We  believe  that  moral  agreements  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  military  meana,  the 
oonfarenoe  table  Instead  of  the  battlefield. 
But  Americans  will  never  close  their  eyes  to 
reaUty.  We  back  our  word  with  dedication 
and  we  also  back  It  with  a  united  resolve  of 
a  patient,  of  a  determined,  of  a  freedom- 
loving  and  a  i>eaoaful  people.  Together  we 
shall  never  fall. 


KOKOSING  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ABHBBOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoiu>  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  matters  of  greatest  interest  in 
Knox  Coimty,  Ohio,  Is  the  Kokoslng 
River  flood  control  project.  Having  been 
cloeely  c<xmected  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  concern  of 
the  local  citizenry  at  every  stage.  It  comes 
as  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  this 
project  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  completion 
due  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  giving  a  go-ahead  to  this 
project  In  this  year's  public  works  appro- 
priation bin. 

With  the  passace  of  more  than  7  years 
since  the  rampaging  waters  of  the  Koko- 
slng wrought  havoc  on  January  21,  1959, 
It  has  been  undsrstandaUe  that  many 
have  grown  impatient  or  have  thought 


at  times  that  our  Kokoslng  project,  of- 
ficially known  as  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Kokoslng  River,  had  been  pigecwi- 
holed  or  scuttled.  This  Is  not  the  case. 
During  all  of  these  11  years,  the  project 
has  been  In  some  stage  of  work  by  the 
faithful  and  professional  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  takes  time — many  dams  in  our 
areas  have  taken  20  years  or  longer  and 
through  no  fault  of  anyone.  By  all 
standards,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Congress  have  moved  expeditiously 
and  with  a  true  concern  for  our  local 
Interests. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  during 
this  7y2-year  period  has  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  l>een  without  the  money  it 
requested  and  needed  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  6-month  period.  The 
corps  has  what  It  calls  a  "fiscal  capabil- 
ity" for  a  project.  In  effect,  this  means 
than  their  many  projects  are  allocated 
among  the  engineers  and  crews  working 
on  the  diverse  projects  In  the  Huntington 
district  in  such  a  marmer  that  th^  know 
precisely  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
will  be  able  to  expend  on  a  specLfle  proj- 
ect in  a  specific  year.  Last  fall,  after 
determining  that  all  of  the  Initial  work 
would  be  completed  In  the  fall  of  1965, 
I  directed  a  letter  to  the  district  engi- 
neer, Col.  William  D.  Falck.  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

Prom  a  strictly  engineering  standpoint, 
considering  the  North  Branch  of  the  Koko- 
slng project  by  Itself  without  reference 
to  otir  overall  program,  otir  overall  capabUlty 
or  fiscal  consideration,  an  amount  of 
•700,000  could  be  utllleed  fo»  this  project 
in  fiscal  year  1067. 

The  first  step  was  obvious.  We  would 
endeavor  to  get  $700,000  Included  In  the 
President's  1967  budget  which  was  then 
being  prepared.  I  directed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

JxTNi  30,  1065. 
Mr.  Kisjcrr  Gordon, 
Director  of  the  Budget, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dikbctob  Ooroon  :  The  North  branch 
of  the  Kokoslng  Reservoir  represents  one  of 
the  most  Important  flood  control  projects  In 
the  State  of  Ohio.  I  certainly  urge  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  give  every  considera- 
tion to  including  at  least  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  the  fiscal  196fl  budget  for 
the  orderly  continuation  of  this  project. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  work  continues 
since  the  Mount  Vernon  area  has  been  rav- 
aged by  disastrous  floods  In  the  past  and  the 
threat  continues  until  this  project  Is  com- 
pleted. Thank  you  for  yoiu-  conslderaUon. 
Sincerely, 

JOHJf  M.  ASHBBOOK, 

Representative  to  Congress. 

Our  reply  was  disheartening.  In  so 
many  words  It  meant  we  were  not  going 
to  get  our  $700,000  through  the  front 
door  so  we  would  have  to  go  to  work  In 
the  Congress  to  have  the  project  added. 
The  reply  said: 

BXXCUTiVK     OlTICX    0»    THE    F>aX8I- 

DKWT,   BtTREATT   OT  THB   BtTDorr, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1995. 
Hon.  JoRif  M.  AsHBaooK, 
House  of  Representativts, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Askbxook  :  This  la  In  reepooss  to 
your  letter  of  June  80,   1886,  urging  that 
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fUDda  b*  Uiclu«lKl  in  tbe  !»•«  budget  to 
talU»(«  ooMtrucUon  ot  iXM  NorUi  Br»nclJ  o< 
tlM  Kokoalng  River  R«««rvotr.  Ohio 

Th«  importance  you  ailacto  to  ihU  urbia 
protecUon  project  U  fully  apprecUled.  Ho«r- 
•rer  m  I  nn  sure  you  tre  aware,  '.he  Pt«i1- 
dent  waa  faced  with  tfte  dlfflcult  i««*  of  i*- 
•Unlng  ptlontleik-deferrtng  reetrlctlng.  or 
r«)ectlQC  •otne  progran"  '"  arriving  at  ci»- 
etaloiw  regarding  XJom  in»«e-up  A  ttoe  fl*.s»l 
M*r  IIXW  budget.  It  almpiy  wa»  not  pc»«il>ie 
to  provide  funds  fur  ail  authorised  water  ^ 
•ource  project* 

I  regret  that  because  of  theae  fon§lde:-a- 
ttOM  fund*  c<juld  net  be  Inoludfd  In  the 
19M  budget  fur  tMe  North  Brunei  R«eerv :*r 
Bro}«ct  However,  you  m*T  be  »ure  th*l  yc  ur 
tnt«twt  will  be  c«efully  kept  in  mind  during 
formuliUon  of  the  flacal  year  l^~  budget,  on 
which  inltlAi  work.  h*«  already  begun 
dlucerely. 

Ei.Mn  B   3TAAT9. 

D<rputy  Director. 

foNiiaxsa  tDOS  rH«  p«i.Jic-r 
The  President  s  budget  was  aiinaunced 
In  January  1866.  Sure  enough.  It  did  not 
Include  our  Kjltosing  project.  I  took 
this  matter  up  with  friendly  and  con- 
siderate MicHAiL  Kjrwan,  Yountjstown 
Democrat,  aiid  one  of  tlie  moet  Influen- 
tui  Members  of  Congress.  He  Is  chaL'- 
mAn  oX  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
Ol  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not  say 
that  MiKK  KiRWiiN  had  more  to  do  with 
achieving  success  In  our  fight  for  funds 
than  myself,  Bob  Levering  and  all  of  the 
rwt  of  OS  who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
thla  project  put  together.  MiKJt  arrari.<ed 
for  time  to  be  devoted  to  our  project  at 
hU  public  hearing*  so  we  oould  present 
our  case  On  April  26.  1W6.  I  appeared 
with  Mayor  Mark  Kinney  and  Lynn 
Thuma  who  represented  the  Kokoaing 
Watershed  Committee  My  statement 
pretty  well  documented  our  ca«e.  It 
follows 


TKVriMOMT    or    CoNtiUMSaU.AS    JuHN    M     AaH- 

•aooK  Birou  the  Pttbijc  Woajta  3vbcou- 
t£tTmi  <>!«  Aj»P!lOP»IATtOI«S  CotiCEMmna 
Pttbuc  Woaits  .M-FuoPaiATiiiNs  rt>a  HH37. 
ArML  M.  19M 

Sir.  Ch*innaii  and  Membere  ot  the  Cotn- 
mlstee,  I  apprecUte  your  kind  oonaideraUon 
In  aflotllng  me  ttoe  opportunity  ••  *vtmk  In 
belialf  of  the  clUaene  of  K.noi  County.  Ohio, 
and  the  171h  DUtrlct.  who  are  ntally  inter- 
Mted  with  flood  oontfol  In  the  Kokoalng 
BlTor  Baaln.  My  appeaxanise  today  Is  for 
the  purpoae  of  requeeUng  funda  for  oomple- 
tton  of  the  preconatructlon  planning  of  the 
project,  now  temporarily  stopped  Clearing 
and  anagglng  ha»  already  been  completed 
and  aocne  preplanning  work  acc<>mpll»hed 

Conaldering  the  over-aU  capability  of  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers  for  the  Bscal  year  1^67  an 
amount  of  ^700.000  oould  be  'jeed  to  caii.- 
plete  preconatructlon  planning  of  the  Nort.'i 
Branch  Kukoaing  River  Beeervolr  This  is 
baMd  on  a  report  by  Lt  Col  WUllam  Palck. 
DUtrlct  Engineer  m  HunUngton.  West  Vir- 
ginia 

I  limit  my  remark*  to  the  atatus  of  tiie 
study  of  the  Kokoalng  River  Baaln.  but  *»  a 
matter  of  InformaUon  there  are  at  the  pre«- 
enl  time  four  authorized  studlee  In  various 
■tagea  ot  completion  In  my  aeven-county 
DUtrict.  Each  of  theae  project*  cover  floi-d 
control  and  allied  purpoae*.  including  water 
supply,  pollution  abatement  and  rocreaUon. 
for  the  foUowlng  wat«rahad«  Kokoalng  Riv- 
er. Ucklng  River,  Clear  Pork  and  Rocky  l»ork. 
and  the  Scioto  River 

At  tlie  outaat.  let  me  remind  thle  Commit- 
tee that  the  Dutriot  I  im  privileged  to  repre- 
sent wa*  one  of  the  hardeat  hit  In  the 
January    1959  flood  which  caused  such  havoc 


m  many  area*  of  our  naUon  The  people  of 
thl*  area  appreciate  the  conaldcrate  treat- 
ment they  have  filready  received  by  the  Com- 
mltt««  in  expediuouiily  approprlaUng  funds 
for  theae  worthy  project*  which  are  so  atily 
administered  by  the  C«rpe  of  Engineers 
However  without  iippearlng  ungrateful,  or 
unappre.-l«'.lve  of  th«e  flrie  effort*  I  must 
frankly  state  that  the  propt«als  in  the  Ko- 
koalng pr-ject  are  of  the  greatest  neceaalty 
:n  affording  provn-r  fl'-ti  protection  for  vhe 
citizens  in  the  K-ok^lag  «i-er  B<i*lu  and  for 
their  property  ,  ^    ^ 

Tour  committee  ha*  already  received  a 
great  amount  of  testimony  regarding  the 
extent  of  flood  damage  to  this  area  The 
passage  of  over  six  years,  of  course,  tends  to 
dim  the  memory  of  the  event  and  the  hard- 
sh'oB  !t  impoeed  on  so  many  of  our  citizen*. 
The  Kok,«lng  and  Its  tributaries  in  Mount 
Venion  Frederlcktown  and  surrounding  rural 
area*  during  the  Janunry.  1959  flood  Infllrted 
damagee  totalling  »6  300,000  The  destruc- 
tion occurred,  primarily  to  Individual  private 
np>pertle«  and  huslnea*  eetahllshmenta  This 
river  ba*ln  ha-  a  serious  hlst^iry  ..f  expensive 
noodlng  daUng  a*  far  back  a*  1832  with  the 
niL«t  destructive  ones  occurring  In  1913  Ri'd 
19S9  The  January  1956  flood  had  a  water 
runoff  above  Mnunt  Vernon,  amounting  to 
5  3  inche*  whl'-h  resulted  in  the  highest 
cresting  in  hlstnry  for  the  Kokoalng  River 
Baaln  The  record  demonstratea  that  flood- 
ing is  not  restricted  to  any  seaaon  hut  that 
flr<xla  may  occur  in  any  month  of  the  year 
This  reoc»rded  hlatory  of  flcjod  frequency  and 
dam-iK"  '-learly  llhistratea  the  urgent  need 
for    immediate    flood    prevenUve    measures 

The  nty  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Village 
of  rredf^rkV'wn  are  the  major  munlclpa] 
xTTfUt  !n  the  river  bairln  where  the  potential 
fl'wxl  hazard  Is  of  extreme  concern  Rural 
are^s  above  and  bel'rw  Mount  Vernon  are 
also  subject  to  flooding  and  wrmld  aubatan- 

tlaMy   beneflt   from    the   Improvement*^^ 

P^.Uowlng  the  record  1968  flood  the  Corpa 
of  Engineers  conducted  a  detailed  damage 
survey  based  on  a  house- to- houae  canvaaa  of 
the  fl'X)ded  areas  All  tangible  flood  damagee 
were  placed  on  a  monetarv  value  Physical 
damagwi  included  direct  damages  U^  buUdlnga 
ir  part*  thereof,  and  k«  or  damage  U>  con- 
tents Emergency  cjet*.  such  as  no<xl  fight- 
ing evacuation  of  families  «Jid  emergency 
re«toratlon  of  damaged  fl.xxl  protection  fa- 
ci'A'xn  were  eaUniatad  coaaervatlvely  because 
of  the  difflculty  In  rtitlmatlng  the  thousand.-^ 
of  nxan  hours  d.mated  by  the  realdenU  of 
the  area.  This  evidence  more  than  subetantl- 
atee  the  ab*.ve-mentloned  damage  eatlnuile* 
and  reallaUcally  lUuatratea  the  noceealty  for 
funding  this  program 

The  cxjrpa  of  Engineers  ha*  Indicated  the 
necessity  of  (x>mmenclng  thl*  project  aa 
soon  as  poa*lble.  Indirectly,  by  demonstrat- 
ing Uie  fact  that  June.  1959  Pederal  coat*  of 
the  North  Branch  Reservoir  were  estimated 
at  •a334,iXH)  and  by  July  1961  theee  coets 
had  increased  by  their  eatlmate  to  M,52O,00O 
\  subatantla,  coat  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  aff  .rded  by  expedttloualy  omimenc- 
mg  work  on  this  project  as  raiete  since  that 
ume  h.ive  obviously  Inc.- eased 

The  Intangible  damage*,  thoee  that  could 
not  be  given  any  monetary  value,  are  very 
real  and  must  be  rec<*:nlzed  The  principle 
intangible  damage  that  merlU  dlscusBlon 
Is  the  high  pr'>b*bnity  of  loaa  of  life  that 
exists  at  M->unt  Vernon  In  the  event  of  the 
preaent  levee  overu.pplng  at  night.  There 
are  approximately  660  homee  that  are 
located  In  the  flfxKl  pialns  of  tbe  Kokoalng 
River  behind  the  existing  '.evee  Plrst  floor 
elevaucns  ':>r  these  homee  vary  from  two  Ui  a* 
much  a*  eight  feet  bel'w  the  t^>p  of  the  pro- 
tective levee  On  J«nu.*ry  31.  195fl  the  levee 
was  overtopped  early  In  the  afternoon. 
Actual  evacuation  of  moat  of  the  area  wa* 
not  started  until  after  the  levee  fa-led.  and 
even  at  thU  time  was  carried  '>ut  under 
hazardous  condlUon*      Had  the  overtopping 


and  eubeequent  faUure  of  the  levee  oca.-red 
late  at  night  It  I*  highly  probable  tha:  !r«, 
.f  life  by  drowning  or  exposure  woula  :..,... 
reached  dlsawtrou*  proportions,  and  a.s.'  .cry 
probable  that  movable  property  evacuation 
would  have  proceeded  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
thereby    Incxea.slng    the    losses. 

At  this  p<-ilnt  I  would  like  to  elaboraoe  on  a 
quote  taken  from  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors 

An  accurate  forecast  of  the  future  -.rend 
,,f  development  for  the  Kokoelng  River  B,i.s:n 
Is  extremenly  dlfBcult  to  develop  F.  r  -fa 
reaat.n  a  ciniservatlve  ayproarh  to  this  ;  :.  i.>e 
ot  damage  and  benefit  evaluation  has  )«s 
adopted 

Even  though  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Issued 
a  relatively  conservative  analysis  report  the 
strategic  locatl.jn  of  the  Oty  of  Mount  Ver- 
non and  the  rate  a  future  growth  pred:c-.«(i 
for  the  KiTkoflng  River  Ba«ln  and  the  in- 
evltable  extensive  expansion  In  the  use  oI 
lands  !n  the  flo^xl  plains,  in  ray  opinion  more 
than  vindicate  the  approval  of  this  project. 
In  fact,  the  projected  future  growth  of  this 
area  In  the  next  50  y^ars  Is  l«i  percent 

Ka  has  been  earlier  stated,  the  Ko^jsiag 
River  Basin  ha*  an  extensive  history  of  flood 
problem*  which  naturally  has  been  long  rec- 
ognized by  the  local  residents  as  evidenced 
by  the  efforts  put  forth,  locally,  on  pr  :er-> 
M)  curb  fliKTdlng.  PoUowlng  the  1888  Suod 
the  people  of  Mount  Vernon  constructed  a 
levee  svstem  that  provided  partial  protec- 
tion This  levee  was  destroyed  by  the  1813 
flo<.xl  and  subsequently  was  rebuilt  Tlie 
levee  wa*  again  overtopped  and  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  1959  flood. 

Soon  after  the  1959  flood,  local  Interest  ,.; 
Prederlcktown,  Mount  Vernon,  and  atTocteC. 
rural  area*  throughout  the  ba«ln  again  rie:^.- 
onstrated  their  Intense  intereat  by  worKiM 
with  the  Corpe  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Soil  Cot- 
serration  Service.  Ohio  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Reeourcea  and  the  Muskingum  Water- 
shed Conservancy  District  in  dealgnln^  i'i 
promoting  concrete  actions  for  attackl:.*  •  ' 
flood  menace      .\Jt  a  result  of  theae  nr.e  ?:• 
fort*  and  extensive  studlee  by  the  Corps  -: 
Engineers    two    separate   and   distinct   p.*;.! 
were  selected  and  recommended  to  make  u; 
the    project    plan    for    the    Kokoelng    Ri.er 
Baaln.     This    combination    of    projects    t.".' 
North   Branch    Reeervolr    and    the  snagp.-.i 
and  clearing  of  the  Kokoelng  at  Mour.-  Ver- 
non, will  have  widespread  beneflU  thr^ugt- 
out  the  moat  densely  populated  reaches  o'.  ir.t 
baaln      The  two  plans  will,  reepectlvely   prt^ 
vide   virtually  complete  protection  at  Pted- 
erlcktown  and  would  prevent  overtoppii:g  (-' 
tha  axiatlng  levee  at  Mount  Vernon  on  tte 
baal*  of  the  record  January,  1969.  flood  md 
will    virtually    eliminate    damagee    from  »- 
flood*  having  an  eattmated  frequency  of  n- 
currence  In  the  order  of  100  years 

In  addition  the  construction  of  the  p-  • 
pose*!  North  BrancJi  project  will  great.v 
enhance  the  net  flood  control  In  the  Mohail 
Reservoir  which  Is  a  key  link  In  the  I« 
reaervelr  Muskingum  River  Reaerv.ilr  FVSteE 
The  North  Branch  Reeervolr  project  .^bori 
a  favorable  Ju.stlflcatlon  Ba«ed  on  .vn  ir- 
cremental  analysla.  the  project  ha*  a  favor- 
able overall  benefit-coat  ratio  of  1  4  " '  '■ 
Thl*  ha*  lncre«««>d  since  1963 

The  US  Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  rep.rJ 
tJiat  the  proposed  project  would  have  zi 
significant  effect  on  the  fl«h  and  wi.dl-' 
re»oiUTee  in  the  Kokoelng  River  Baj^.: 

The  U  S  Public  Health  Service  li.vM'-i- 
gated  the  need  for  water  supply  ai:d  ^^Uu- 
tlon  abatement  and  reported  that  there  »"•■ 
b«  no  need  for  such  storage  In  the  for  wee- 
able  fvilure 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  tlut  i 
urge  that  the  Corpa  of  Engineers'  recoB- 
mendatlons  that  the  comprehensive  P'^^'' 
flood  contrc-.l  and  other  purpoeea  In  t''*  y^-;; 
River  Basin  be  modified  U>  Include  the  No.-^ 
Reeervolr     on     the     North     Branch    of    t-< 
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Kok06ln«  River  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
|7tH)000.  I  sincerely  urge  that  this  Com- 
mittee approve  this  request  so  that  the 
future  of  the  citizens  of  the  Kokoslng  River 
Basin  can  be  secure  from  floods  that  have 
pl.i^ed  them  with  damages  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  over  a  short  period  of 
years  Here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
this  priiject  are  two  men  who  have  worked 
diligently  to  secure  flood  control  plans  for 
their  home  area  in  Knox  County.  Lynn 
Thuma  represente  the  Kokoslng  Watershed 
Committee  which  Is  compoeed  of  many  clvlc- 
minded  citizens  who  represent  all  phases  ot 
business,  labor  and  civic  activity.  Mayor 
Mark  Kinney  speaks  for  the  official  family 
of  the  "All  American  City"  of  Mount  Vernon 
and  I  hope  their  trip  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  you  gentlemen  will  be  re- 
warded with  your  understanding  and  ap- 
proval of  the  project. 

I  basically  reiterated  the  remarks  I 
had  inade  on  August  16.  1962.  and  Octo- 
ber 3.  1962  when  we  asked  for  Initial 
funds.  It  might  be  InteresUng  to  re- 
count just  how  all  of  this  came  about. 
We  are  now  on  the  road  but  It  took  a  long 
time  and  the  work  of  a  lot  of  people  to 
get  there. 

THE    18S9    MURVei 
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On  March  5.  1952.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  Its  Public  Works 
Committee  directed  that  the  Corps  of 
Eneineers  conduct  a  study  of  the  Koko- 
.qnp  River  Basin.  This  was  a  slow  and 
methodical  study  which  received  very 
little  impetus  until  the  January  1959 
flood.  At  that  time,  my  predecessor 
Congressman  Robert  W.  Levering,  went 
to  work  with  zeal  and  helped  secure  the 
necessary  funds  for  an  Immediate  flood 
control  survey  which  superceded  the  1952 
study.  The  authorization  for  tills  sur- 
vey wa.-;  approved  on  June  3,  1961,  and  It 
was  completed  some  2  years  later.  It  was 
officially  transmitted  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
on  August  4.  1961. 

IncidenUlly.  there  Is  also  great  Inter- 
est In  Knox  County  In  the  North  Pork  of 
the  Ucklng  River  project.  Most  of  this 
proposed  dam  will  be  constructed  In 
Knox  County,  north  of  Utlca.  That  proj- 
ect Is  sUU  in  the  survey  stage  and  has 
not  yet  been  transmitted  from  the  Hunt- 
ington District  Engineers  to  Washington 
It  Ls  currently  In  Cincinnati  at  dlvlslcHi 
headquarters  from  study  and.  we  hope 
approval.  This  Is  the  position  that  the 
north  branch  project  was  in  Just  before 
the  August  1961  date  previously  referred 
to.  There  Is  very  litUe  I  can  do  untU  It 
f  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

^  The  Kokoslng  survey  called  for  an  ex- 
'*nsive  two-phase  program  of  flood  con- 
tnJl  protection.  The  city  of  Mount  Ver- 
•Ton  and  the  village  of  Predericktown  are 
the  only  urban  areas  In  the  basin  where 
the  potential  flood  hazard  Is  of  extreme 
Mncem:  however,  rural  areas  along  the 
stream  above  and  below  the  urban  areas 
w  subject  to  periodic  flooding.  Detailed 
«uffles  for  the  survey  report  were  prl- 
«artiy  concerned  with  the  most  practi- 
cal and  economical  method  of  providing 
nood  protection  for  the  low-lying  areas 
^'  Mount  Vernon.  Predericktown.  and  the 
•TJr&l  areas  along  the  streams.  Several 
Plans  were  considered  which  Included 
^rvolrs  and  local  protection  projects. 
««senolr  sites  given  detailed  considera- 


tion were  located  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Kokoslng  River  near  Chesterville.  on 
the  north  branch  upstream  from  Pred- 
ericktown and  the  modification  of  the 
existing  State  of  Ohio  East  Branch  Res- 
ervoir. Several  types  of  local  protection 
projects  were  considered  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Mount  Vernon  including  snag- 
ging and  clearing  and  channel  Improve- 
ment. 

In  all,  seven  plans  were  investigated 
In  the  development  of  a  project  plan  for 
the  Kokoslng  Basin  before  the  selection 
of  the  North  Branch  Reservoir  and  a 
snagging  and  clear  project  at  Mount 
Vernon  as  the  most  feasible  and  econom- 
ical plan. 

The  first  step  was  to  have  the  project 
authorized  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee.   No  money  can  be  appropriated 
until  this  Is  done.    After  this  hurdle  was 
cleared,  the  next  step  was  to  secure  funds 
for   preconstructlon   planning   and   de- 
sign.   A  survey  merely  outlines  the  need 
and  suggests  the  feasibility  of  a  project 
Once  approved,  It  is  necessary   to   do 
tedious,  exacting  work  from  a  strict  en- 
gineering standpoint  to  determine  lo- 
cation, size,  water  levels,  and  cost.    This 
is  the  drafting  board  stage  and  our  proj- 
ect spent  several  years  at  this  plateau 
It  Is  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
most  Is  being  done  that  It  appears,  from 
the  public  view,  that  the  least  is  being 
accomplished.     No  one  sees  any  earth 
being  moved  nor  does  the  air  ring  with 
pronouncements  about  the  QuIet,  behind- 
the-scenes    work.    The    engineers    are 
steadUy    and    professionally    checking 
geological  factors  out  In  the  field  and 
determining    engineering    specifications 
and  comparative  cost  analyses  back  In 
Huntington.    As    pointed    out    before 
seven  plans  were  Investigated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project  plan  before  the 
most  feasible  one  was  selected    I  know 
that  many  pe<vle  think  that  nothing  is 
being  done  during  this  time  but  exactly 
the  opposite  Is  the  case.    The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  Its  way  of  doing  things 
and  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen  over 
the  past  decade,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  do 
things  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with 
the  best  Interests  of  our  taxpayers  fore- 
most in  mind.   They  do  not  worry  about 
the  next  election  but  only  about  what 
type  of  structure  they  should  construct 
so  that  the  people  100  years  from  now 
will  look  back  and  say,  "They  surely  did 
a  fine  Job." 


LOCAI,   PROTECTION    FOR    MOtTITr    VEKNON 

Par  more  money  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  preconstructlon  work  than  had 
been  anticipated.  An  additional  $50,000 
was  added  by  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
basic  $99,000  the  Congress  appropriated 
due  to  unforseen  additional  foundation 
investigations  and  design  work. 

All  the  while,  the  initial  stage  was  go- 
ing forward,  the  local  protection  proj- 
ect In  Mount  Vernon  was  being  com- 
pleted The  project  for  the  protection 
of  Mount  Vernon  consisted  of  about  24,- 
500  feet  of  channel  snagging  and  clear- 
ing, the  provision  of  additional  water- 
way at  the.  West  High  Street  highway 
bridge  and  the  raising  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  spur  bridge  over  Dry  Creek. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  was 
$221,000,  of  which  $86,000  was  set  out 


as  the  local  contribution.  Like  most 
estimates,  they  were  low  and  the  costs 
were  considerably  more.  In  August  1965 
the  S9I,560  snagging  and  clearing  proj- 
ect was  started  by  the  George  Oberer 
Construction  Co.  of  Dayton.  Their  con- 
tract called  for  excavating  about  93,000 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  bars  and  bank 
slopes  and  depositing  excavated  material 
in  various  spoil  areas  and  along  the  ex- 
isting levees.  Work  started  at  Tilden 
Avenue  and  continued  4.5  miles  down- 
stream with  trees,  brush,  and  other  debris 
being  removed  over  a  94-acre  area  as  the 
work  progressed. 

Again,  the  story  was  the  same.  A 
great  deal  of  long,  hard  work  went  into 
the  work  at  the  local  level  before  this 
project  could  go  forward.  City  Engineer 
Richard  Moffitt  and  County  Engineer 
Floyd  Ellis  worked  for  many  months  in 
preparatory  work.  It  was  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  local  men,  in  addition  to 
secure  easements  on  both  sides  of  the 
nverbank.  In  all.  31  easements  were 
involved,  10  of  them  negotiated  with 
corporations.  Army  inspectors  approved 
the  completed  work  on  the  snagging  and 
clearing  project  on  December  1,  1965. 

NOW    THB    DAM 

With  the  appropriation  of  $700  000 
w-e  are  now  ready  for  the  second  phase 
of  our  comprehensive  flood  control  proj- 
ect The  North  Branch  Reservoir  will 
be  formed  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Kokosing  River  about  2.2  miles  north- 
west of  Predericktown.  An  earth  dam 
It  wlU  control  44.5  of  the  200  square  mile 
araumge  area  above  Mount  Vernon 
The  dam  will  be  constructed  of  earth  fill 
and  will  be  about  72  feet  high.  An  un- 
controUed  overflow-type  spillway  will  be 
located  in  the  right  or  south  abutment 
The  outlet  works  will  consist  of  an  un- 
controUed,  circular,  concrete  conduit 
passing  through  the  right  abutment  of 
the  dam.  Because  of  the  limited  storage 
avaUable  at  the  reservoir  site  only  a 
small  permanent  silt  pool  will  be  pro- 

^f fV  II  ""^  ^"^  "^  ^^  o'  approxl- 
mately  98  acres  and  a  capacity  of  about 
670  acre-feet.  Access  will  be  provided 
^,^f,P«"n»nent  poo!  for  recreation  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  we  could  get 
a  multipurpose  dam  which  would  place 
more  emphasis  on  water  supply  recrea- 
tion, and  wildlife. 

However,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Ser\'- 
ice,  in  a  report  prepared  during  the  sur- 
vey studies,  stated  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  storage  in  the  foreseeable 
future  for  water  supply  or  poUution 
abatement.  Because  c  f  this  and  because 
of  the  very  limited  available  storage 
capacity,  no  storage  for  these  purposes 
is  included  in  the  reservoir. 

BENEFTT-TIO-COST    DmEHBUKATlONB 

There  has  been  widespread  interest  In 
getting  Information  regarding  the  dam- 
age figures  used  in  determining  the  bene- 
flt-to-cost  ratio  for  the  north  branch  A 
detailed  study  was  made  In  1959  to  de- 
^rmlne  the  actual  and  potential  flood 
damages  In  the  Kokosing  River  Basin 
Damage  estimates  were  determined  for 
reaches  of  the  north  branch  and  the 
main  Kokoslng  River  for  various  classifi- 
cations of  lands  and  Improvements  and 
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for  different  heights  of  flcxxls.    I  am  In- 
atrtlix  a  copy  of  a  table  ahowlng  the 

Tab  LB  I. — Flood  damages  by  cUu$ 


flood  damagea  a«  drlermlned  during  that 
study 


Town  or  raaeb 


North  Branch  I>«nisttc  to  mouth  ol  North  Brsoeh: 

Raildentlal 

AfTtcultural 

UtUlti« 

Koads  »nd  railroad* . — — . — 

rrederickcovrti 

ResHion  t  i»J .„ 

Comin«n;  lal „« „— ~ 

luduotrui.    .   .    __••_—. 

M*f»liJO*ou» — — 

MMMh  o(  N»rtb  Urruich  to  Moaol  Vernoo: 

BffltlontLil 

Agricultural • 

UtUitw 

Roads  uid  rsUroada — 

Mount  Vemuii 

R««kleiitl!4l — - 

Commercial — 

IndiutrAAl . — -. — 

iDJtltutlonAl       .— 

DtUitia*  ..  

Roails  uiil  railroad* — --- 

MlsoellaneouJ  • 

Moont  V'wnon  Ut  (.iftmbtart 

Rastdentuil 

AtrVcultural 

Utilltmn       — - 

Rmnlj  iril  rsilroadJ. - 

OamblCT  '."  MiUwn.).! 

RcoklentlaJ -- 

Agrwultur»l — ~ . „~— ... 

UtUltKW     — 

Bokd*  tad  rallroa<l«u 


EatinuUd 
Taloeof 
proparty 
tn  doUar* 


W.OW 

UB.000 

0) 

itaooo 
n.ooo 
aoo.000 
(') 

•aono 

40,000 


DamacM  tQ  doUara 


Maximum 

flood  mlooa 

1  Stoet 


1.700 

U.800 

l.IOO 

n.700 

16,  wo 
S.MO 


Mazlmam 
Oood 


Maxtmtun 

flood  plus 

iteM 


S,UO,000 

g,aoo,oM 

17,  too,  000 
UCOOO 

(') 
(') 

8S.0OO 
140.000 


210.000 
237,000 
(') 

(0 


2.000 

9.600 

2,300 

100 

7,800 

7W.20O 

371.100 

1.41^«00 

U^OUO 

70.000 

M,U0 

170.700 

11.600 
14,S00 

i.aoo 

38.800 

it.aoo 
IS.  wo 

1.IM 
31.800 


a.  wo 

1».200 

1.780 

41.200 

i&lOO 

2»,400 

100 

2.  500 

lA.QOO 

3.  WO 
100 

12.000 

1.083.  WO 
714.  «00 

2.M7,a00 

30.600 

100.700 

IM.000 

3U.700 

10.400 

34.300 
2,000 

83,  no 

33,000 

37,300 

3,000 

4«,000 


3.600 
83.  WO 

3,400 
M.000 

117.400 

44.400 
7.000 
6.500 

28,000 
8,700 
1.2011 

17.000 

1.366.  WO 
1,211.700 
S,  047. 000 
60.000 
180,000 
174,000 
SOO.OOO 

27.000 

50.700 

3,  WO 

W.OOO 

40,000 

66.000 

3,  WO 

02,000 


Coimty.  It  haa  been  my  privilege  lo 
help  and  to  do  what  I  could.  Scores  of 
people.  In  Washington.  In  Huntington 
and  In  Knox  County  deserve  the  credit 
and  we  can  all  be  proud  of  what  has 
been  acc<>mpll&hed  by  Individuals  work- 
ing together  for  the  betterment  of  our 
area.  Knox  County  will  be  a  better 
place  m  which  to  live — safer,  better  pre- 
pared for  future  development  and  with 
an  unequaled  record  of  progressive  ac- 
complishment. 


■  Not  eTiiuatwl 

The    average    anntud    flood    dama^'C* 
ware  dertved  by  uae  of  the  actual  flood 
itacM.  the  estimated  dama«es  at  each  of 
tlioae  ftacea  and  the  estimated  frequency 
of  recurrence  of  those  stages,  all  convert- 
ed to  an  annual  basts.    The  average  an- 
nual flood  damages  as  determined  in  1959 
1 1148.500.    The  average  annual  daoa- 
for  a  flood  control  reservoir  sich 
•a   the  North    Branch   Kokoaing    Rlfer 
proieet  la  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
100-year  economic  life,  and  conslde-a- 
Uon  Is  given  to  the  damages  which  wo  old 
be  sustained  by  future  developments  tn 
the  flood  plain  during  that  economic  life. 
Our  studiee  showed  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  Knox  County  have  sustained 
a  high  rate  of  growth  during  the  past 
20  years  and  are  expected  to  continue 
to  experience  rapid  growth  in  the  future 
Consequently,  the  average  annual  flDod 
damage  figure  of  $148,500  was  Increased 
to  $232,000  to  reflect  future  damage  that 
would  be  sustained  by  progressive  devel- 
otnnent  in  the  flood  plain  over  the  life  of 
the  project. 

The  north  branch  of  Kokoeing  Reeer- 
TOlr  will  eliminate  about  72  percent  of 
the  average  annual  flood  damages,  and 
when  compared  with  the  average  annual 
coets  of  the  project  result*  ui  an  excess 

of  benefits  over  costs. 

9U1CMA«T 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  this  project 
did  not  happen  overnight.  It  took  a 
great  amount  of  effort  by  a  good  many 
people  to  achieve  the  success  that  we 
hare  experienced  to  date.  To  succeed 
In  cettlng  a  project  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation bin  despite  the  opposition  of 
ttM  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  in 
ttaelf  quite  a  feat.    However,  a  close  sur- 


vey of  all  of  the  work  Involved  indicates 
that  we  have  been  progressing  on  a  logi- 
cal, planned  c-ourse  and  we  are  now- 
ready  to  reap  the  benefits. 

The  operation  of  the  north  branch  of 
Kokosing  Reservoir,  the  snagging  and 
clearing  of  the  Kokosing  River  channel 
at  Mount  Vernon  and  the  beneflcial  ef- 
fects of  surcharge  storage  at  the  exist- 
ing Elast  Branch  Reaervolr— Knox  Lake 

will  reduce  tlie  elevation  of  the  flood  of 

record  to  the  breakover  elevation  of  the 
local  levee  at  Mount  Vernon.  They  will 
provide  virtually  complete  protection  to 
Prederlcktown  and  will  substantially  re- 
duce flood  damages  along  North  Branch 
and  the  Kokosing  River  downstream 
from  North  Branch. 

I  talked  to  Colonel  Palck  today  and  he 
Informed  me  that,  on  receipt  of  these 
construction  funds,  public  meetings  will 
be  held  to  inform  the  interested  public 
and  landowners  whose  property  Is  af- 
fected of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  poli- 
cies and  procedures  In  the  matter  of  land 
acqulsiUon.  These  meetings  will  be  held 
sometime  early  next  year 

The  matter  of  cost  Is  also  of  great 
Interest  Reflecting  the  spirallng  costs 
of  construction,  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
estimates  how  much  more  expenditure 
will  be  needed  now  than  originally.  The 
June  1969  estimated  costs  of  the  North 
Branch  Reservoir  were  set  at  $2,334,000. 
By  July  of  1981  they  had  reached  $2,520.- 
000  and  $3,030,000  by  1964.  Today,  tt  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  closer  to 
$3,500,000 

r  have  not  nor  will  I  ever  tell  anyone 
that  tt  was  through  my  efforts  that  we 
secured  this  needed  flood  control  pro- 
tection   for    Mount    Vernon    and    Kiwx 


APPLE  TIME  IS  HERE  AGAIN 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  National 
Apple  Week  is  October  13  to  22,  with  the 
theme  of  this  occasion  being  "Apple 
Time  Is  Here  Again  ' 

Whenever  apples  are  mentioned,  it  \s 
easy  to  think  of  Theodore  Maynards 
words  when  he  said. 

The  apple  grows  so  bright  and  high 
And  enda  \te  days  in  apple  pie. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  not  all  of 
our  apples  end  up  in  pie.  for  the  apple. 
t>etng  a  versatile  fruit,  provides  as  much 
good  eating  in  the  fresh  as  In  the  proc- 
essed form. 

This  versatility  combined  with  the 
highly  nutrlUous  nature  of  the  apple  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  fact  thai 
apple  production  In  the  United  Slates 
has  been  on  the  Increase.  Unfortunate- 
ly however,  apple  production  here  suf- 
fered a  setback  this  year  when  some  o! 
our  apple-producing  States  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  were  stricken  with 
frost,  drouth,  and  other  adverse  weather 
conditions.  For  Instance,  while  in  1965. 
there  were  136.050.000  bushels  of  apples 
produced  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  pro- 
duction figure  dropped— per  a  prellml- 
uary  report.— to  127.815,000  bushels  In 
1966. 

Apple  production  did  not.  however.  lai. 
in  my  State  of  Washington,  for  while 
25  mUllon  bushels  of  apples  were  pro- 
duced in  1965,  the  figure  Jumped  up  to 
31  million  bushels  In  1966. 

While  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
country  that  produce  apples  which  al- 
most equal  the  quality  of  Washlntiion- 
produced  apples.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  interesting  detaU  about  Yakima 
County  of  my  congressional  district 
This  county  ranks  first  nationally  In 
apply  production,  and  its  apple  crop  l5 
expected  to  be  up  over  last  year  As  re- 
ported in  the  September  1966.  Crop  Pro- 
ducUon  Report,  USDA.  it  was  indicated 
that  "in  the  Yakima  Valley.  Red  Deli- 
cious have  good  color  and  an  average 
range  of  sizes.  The  Gtolden  Deliclou 
crop  Is  exceptionally  good." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Wash- 
ington SUte  produces  approximately 
one-third  of  the  apples  that  are  con- 
sumed fresh  In  the  country.  My  State 
raises  about  half  of  the  Red  Dellcloui 
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and  Gold  Delicious  that  are  consumed, 

and  it  expects  to  market  about  33,000 

carloads  of  apples  this  year. 
Apple  production  Is,  of  counse,  only  a 

part  of  the  exciting  story  on  apples,  for 

another    important    aspect    Is    that    of 

getting  the  apple  to  the  consumer.    In 

short,  this  requires  that  the  American 
genius  used  for  production  must  be  ex- 
tended to  distribution. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
recent  times  with  respect  to  "controlled 
atmosphere  storage"  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  apple  distribution. 
Through  this  unique  technique,  apples 
are  held  under  ideal  temperature  condi- 
tions which  preserve  their  natural  good- 
ness over  extended  spans  of  time.  The 
result  is  that  consumers,  over  vast  Eu^as, 
are  fruaranteed  a  fresh,  crisp,  juicy  apple.' 
One  of  the  most  prominent  advances 
using  this  "controlled  atmosphere  stor- 
age" principle  is  represented  in  the  Apple 
Box.  a  new  refrigerated  apple-vending 
machine  that  is  manufactured  in 
Yakima.  Wash.,  of  my  congressional 
district. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Apple  Box 
has  been  heralded  as  the  most  effective 
vending  machine  developed  to  date. 
This  unique  vending  unit  is  making  it 
possible  for  apples  to  become  available 
in  areas  where  previously  there  existed 
an  active  demand  against  a  background 
of  short  supply.  This  remarkable  break- 
through in  apple  distribution  is  making 
fresh  apples  available  at  service  cEimps. 
schools,  workshops,  and  other  such  areas 
which  previously  were  denied  access  to 
this  fresh  apple  deUght.  This  marks  but 
a  beginning,  and  as  further  refinements 
are  effected  in  the  Apple  Box.  an  even 
broader  distribution  of  the  fresh  apple 
»111  come  about. 

Systems  designed  to  preserve  the 
freshness  of  apples  will,  undoubtedly, 
contribute  to  Increases  In  exports  of  the 
fresh  commodity.  These  developments 
could  complement  what  is  a  natural 
broadening  base  of  apple  exports.  For 
Instance.  In  the  1964-65  period,  4,794.000 
bushels  of  apples  were  exported,  and  In 
the  1965-66  period  these  exports  rose  to 
8.093.000  bushels. 

All  of  which  makes  one  think  of  the 
important  part  that  apples  possibly  could 
play  in  helping  to  provide  nourishment 
for  the  hungry  multitudes  throughout 
the  world. 

The  merit  of  this  can  be  appreciated 
when  it  Is  realized  that,  as  reported  In 
an  August  issue  of  Time  this  year,  some 
500  million  people — one-seventh  of  the 
world's  population— are  hungry.  Two- 
thirds  of  Brazil's  population  suffer  nu- 
tritional deficiency.  There  are  enough 
potential  mothers  alive  today  to  raise  the 
world  population  to  7.4  billion  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Prom  all  of  this,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  Is.  In  effect,  a  whole  world  of 
oistribution  opportimity  at  the  disposal 
of  the  apple.  And  when  all  of  the  prog- 
ress In  apple  production  and  distribution 
is  reviewed,  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
there  Is  a  lot  more  in  store  for  us  and 
that  we  Just  have  not  seen  anything  yet. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending my  heartiest  congratulations  to 


the  apple  Industry  during  National  Apple 
Week. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  AT  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY CEMETERY  IN  HAMM,  LUX- 
EMBOURG 

Mr.  J0EL80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  ApiM-oprlatlons  Committee  which 
Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  maintain  our  battle  mon- 
uments and  cemeteries  overseas,  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  a  coristituent, 
Robert  P.  Jancsak,  of  Clifton,  N.J.  I 
am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  have 
found  that  although  many  people  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  us  when  they  have  com- 
plaints, those  who  are  satisfied  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  express  themselves. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  particiilarly 
gratified  by  Mr.  Jancsak's  letter  which 
follows: 

CU»TON,  N  J., 

September  30,  1966. 
Hon.  CHABt.ia  S.  Joeh^son, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  D.C. 

Sib  :  Over  Memorial  Day  weekend,  I  vlBlted 
the  UjB.  Military  Cemetery  In  Hamm,  Luxem- 
bourg where  the  body  of  my  toother,  Ed- 
ward Jancaak.  U  Interred.  He  waa  killed 
during  World  War  EC. 

I  participated  In  the  wonderful,  colorful 
Memorial  Day  Services  held  In  the  Cemetery. 
As  next  of  kin  to  one  of  the  fallen  heroes,  I 
was  given  a  seat  of  honor.  It  made  me  feel 
so  proud  to  be  an  American  and  be  part  of 
the  Impressive  services  held. 

More  and  more,  on  the  dally  trips  X  made 
to  the  Cemetery  at  Hamm,  I  was  amazed  and 
pleased  how  weU-kept  everything  was.  This 
is  the  Cemetery  where  General  George  Patton 
Is  also  burled. 

I  took  many  colored  slides  which  will  be  a 
consolation  to  my  family  and  myself  In  the 
many  years  to  come.  This  trip  was  a  pil- 
grimage to  my  brother's  grave  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  to  go  back  to  Hamm.  Luxem- 
bourg again. 

In  the  meantime.  I  feel  great  credit  should 
be  given  to  those  In  charge  of  maintaining 
this  U.S.  Military  Cemetery. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  Jancsak. 


OPPOSITION  TO  H.R.  12047.  AN  ACT 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  bill,  H.R.  12047.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  bill  might  appear 
attractive  to  patriotic  Americans.    It  is 


true  that  the  proposed  legislation  em- 
ploys high-sounding  words  to  express  the 
alarm  that  a  patriotic  person  would  feel, 
shoiQd  the  security  of  the  United  States 
be  threatened. 

However,  the  effect  of  this  bill  actually 
is  to  generate  more  antagonism  against 
people  who  have  dissenting  opinions  in 
our  own  country  and  to  generate  a  more 
belligerent  spirit  for  war  against  people 
in  other  countries. 

With  our  world  on  the  brink  of  self- 
destruction,  with  U.S.  combat  planes 
tempting  world  war  each  time  they  touch 
the  border  of  a  neutral  power,  today's 
dire  need  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
belligerent  spirit. 

In  this  hour,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  supreme  pontiff 
of  the  great  Christian  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  heads  of  government  in  the 
capitals  of  our  great  allies,  England  and 
France,  are  urging  moderation  and  peace. 
They  employ  the  most  compelling  and 
prayerful  words  that  they  can  siunmon, 
bringing  to  us  the  most  solemn  of  warn- 
ings about  our  policy  of  escalating  the 
hostilities. 

"A  decent  respect  to  the  opinio r^  of 
mankind."  that  historic  phrase  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  compels  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  heed  the  wise  counsel 
from  those  world  leaders.  Considering 
their  many  and  great  voices,  can  it  be 
that  our  almost-lone  voice  expressing 
through  this  legislation  our  fear,  our 
anger,  and  our  warlike  spirit,  can  be 
completely  right? 

Let  us  consider  the  substance  of  the 
bill  in  its  effective  clauses.  This  bill  bars 
the  transfer  of  any  item  to  any  foreign 
power  engaged  in  armed  confiict  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  It 
seeks  to  prevent  transfer  of  articles  to 
North  Vietnam.  But  the  United  States 
has  regulations  of  longstanding  for  con- 
ducting war.  We  have  established  prac- 
tices in  our  codes  of  war  that  bar  trans- 
fer of  articles  from  here  to  a  hostile 
enemy.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  properties 
moving  from  our  country  to  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  read  about  rare  attonpts 
by  religious  groups  to  send  hospital  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam.  It  appears  that 
they  did  not  succeed.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  bill  in  its 
fullest  effect  might  keep  us  from  sending 
to  North  Vietnam  possibly  as  much  as  a 
box  of  bandages  and  a  bottle  of  rubbing 
alcohol.  Anything  greater  than  these,  I 
suspect,  could  not  get  through.  I  do  not 
see  how  this  bill  would  be  of  any  benefit 
to  our  fighting  men. 

Accordingly,  for  its  very  minute  effect, 
we  are  willing  by  this  bill  to  throw  more 
flames  on  the  wartime  spirit  that  haunts 
the  countrj'  today.  More  alarm,  more 
menace,  and  more  hatred  will  be  added 
to  the  world  situation  by  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  These  emotional  senti- 
ments are  not  good  as  guideposts  for  the 
practical  conduct  of  our  affairs  in  south- 
east Asia.  Emotion  blinds  g^xxi  sense. 
Undoubtedly  emotion  contributes  to  bad 
statesmanship  and  even  bad  military 
Jud.Tment  in  the  actual  conduct  of  hos- 
tilities themselves. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this 
bill  in  the  strongest  terms  I  can  muster. 


October  IS,  1966 
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I  want  to  a«s.x;u.t»;  mj  seif  '^iih  fsrrat 
leaden  of  statecraii,  ot  ihougii',.  and 
morality  m  our  time,  who  oiler  a  better 
direction  for  us  to  folio*  Under  ttiat 
direction  we  could  reduce  the  hosuliiies, 
abate  the  anxer.  toid  avert  tne  ca.a- 
strophic  daiwr-r  presented  by  the  Viet- 
nam aostiii'ies 


REPORT   ON    THE    89TH    CONGRESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
aak  unaniniouii  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  at  this  point  In  the  Rctoao  and 
include  a  table 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  wa5  no  objection. 

Mr  SMIIH  A  Iowa  Mr  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  each  ConKres.s.  I  .sum- 
marize the  activities  of  that  Congress, 
reprint  them  at  my  expense  and  mail 
them  to  the  constituents  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  Especially  .since  this  Con- 
gress paa&ed  sucf!  a  large  volume  of  leg- 
islation and  wao  m  effect  a  catchup 
Congress.  I  cannot  include  all  the  bilLs 
passed  but  will  include  most  of  those  ot 
great  interest  to  Iowa  Some  of  this 
legislation  had  been  proposed  for  10 
years  and  I  d^ubt  if  there  will  be  an- 
other Congress  that  acUs  upon  this  gr?at 
volume  of  legislation  for  .several  years 
because  Congress  will  now  dmest  and 
oversee  the  implementation  of  what 
passed  during  tne  Bath  Con?res.s 

Although  th^^re  are  a  few  days  of  this 
ConKif.s.i  left,  we  pretty  well  know  what 
the  ttiul  picture  will  be  and  I  am  mak- 
ing th:.s  retort  novk  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
printed and  the  information  available  at 
the  earliest  possible  date 

Numbers  be^Kinnlnn  with  89-  below  re- 
fer to  P-jbllc  Law  numbers 

Public  La*  89-97  provides;  first,  a 
basic  hospltalL^ation  program  under  so- 
cial security  for  persons  65  and  over  ef- 
fective July  1  1966.  under  which  the>- 
can  go  to  any  accredited  hospital  of 
their  o*n  choice  li-.stead  of  tlie  county 
hospital,  second,  an  optional  medical 
care  insurance  program  at  $3  a  month 
matched  by  the  Federal  Oivernment  to 
cover  physicians'  fees  and  various  other 
services,  third,  a  7-percent  Increase  in 
social  security  cash  benefits;  and  fourth, 
expanded  and  increased  payments  under 
Federal  assistance  programs  for  de- 
pendent children,  blind  and  disabled  It 
will  be  financed  mostly  by  an  increase 
In  social  security  taxes  and  partly  from 
the  general  fund 

The  tax  contribution  by  lowans  to  pay 
for  the  provisions  of  the  bill  In  1966  will 
be  about  $30  million,  and  benefits  to 
lowans  will  be  about  J53  million  Since 
it  was  not  fully  Implemented  the  first  6 
months  of  1966  benefits  In  later  years 
will  total  much  more  than  $53  million 

Public  Law  89-74  regulated  the  pro- 
duction, purchase,  and  sale  of  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs 

Public  Law  89-105  authorizes  grants 
to  community  mental  health  centers  for 
profe&alonal  and  technical  personnel,  and 
to  train  teachers,  construct  facilities,  and 


perform  research  for  handicapped  and 
retarded  cliUdrrn 

Public  Law  8»-115  la  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  a  matching  Krant  program  for 
construction  of  health  research  facilities 
Public  l^w  89--J39  establishes  regional 
medical  rest-arch  cenu>rs  and  clinics  to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  dLsea-M-s 

Public  Law  89  J34  establishes  a  na- 
tional policy  and  standards  for  the  pre- 
vtnUon  of  and  control  of  water  pollution 
and  provides  aid  to  communities  U)  help 
•.hem  prevent  filth  from  being  dumped 
into  streams 

Public  Law  8ft-272  initiates  a  research 
pr>>krram  to  find  belter  ways  for  cities  to 
dispose  of  trash  and  garbage  and  pro- 
vides that  new  cars  and  trucks  after 
September  1.  1967.  must  have  exhaust 
devices  which  will  limit  the  exhaust 
fumes  enouKh  so  they  will  not  endanger 
the  health  of  people 

Public  Law  89-290  extends  program 
for  constructlr'n  of  facilities  and  loans  Uj 
students  to  increase  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  osteopaths,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  podiatrist*,  and 
nurses. 

Public  Law  89-642  expands  National 
School  Lunch  Act  by  adding  additional 
milk  and  a  pilot  breakfast  program  for 
needy  children 

Public  Law  89-583  provides  for  re- 
search and  establishing  minimum  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  death  on  the  highways. 

Public  Law  89-564  to  encourage  state 
traffic  safety  programs 

IDOCArtON 

Public  Law  89-182  supports  SUte  cen- 
ters which  act  as  an  extension  service  to 
small  businesses  to  help  bring  new  scien- 
tific Informatlin  to  them  Iowa  SUte 
University  at  Ames  has  one  of  these 

Pub'lc  Law  89-329  Increases  grants  to 
CDt^eges  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  new 
classrooms  and  expands  student  loan 
program. 

Public  Law  89  10  authorizes  Federal 
aid  to  local  .-.chcwl  districts  mainly  for 
.special  education  courses  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  bas'.s  of  number  of  children 
from  low -income  families.  Last  year 
Boone  county  was  eligible  for  $139.- 
458  78.  Polk.  $1,073.556  45:  Story,  $165.- 
923  73;  and  Webster.  $174.438  54  Iowa 
should  receive  $21  million  and  our  share 
of  the  c<if;t  Is  about  $11  million 

F^^abllc  Law  89-209  provides  the  first 
real  attempt  to  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  general  education  programs  in 
an  era  which  has  previously  had  a  heavy 
emphasis  upon  space  and  atomic  .science 

Public  Law  89-511  extends  and  In- 
creases aid  to  libraries 

CrVTt.    «I0HT8 


tlons  to  loan  to  farmers  who  are  consid- 
ered good  rlslcs  but  cannot  borrow 
enough  for  seed,  and  so  forth,  at  a  pri- 
vate bank 

Public  Law  89-240  provides  aid  and 
loans  to  nonprofit  groups  or  co-ops  who 
want  to  establish  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems In  areas  too  rural  to  qualify  under 
other  legislation 

Public  Law  89-321  extends  the  feed 
grains  program  now  In  effect  and  most 
other  farm  programs  through  1969  It 
continues  my  amendment  to  include 
average  yields  of  recent  years  in  calcu- 
lating yield  bases  This  has  meant  more 
than  $30  million  to  Iowa  fanners  already 
because  our  yields  were  lower  in  the  base 
years  of  1959  and  1960  compared  to  some 
other  States  which  used  fertilizer  more 
extensively  at  that  lime. 

Public  Law  89-331  extends  sugar  act 
under  which  we  enter  Into  contracts  with 
processors  both  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  deliver  our  sugar 
needs  at  a  guaranU-ed  stable  price  and 
to  give  us  a  priority  on  enough  of  the 
supply  to  meet  our  demand 

Public  Law  89-  expands  food-for- 
peace  program  and  permits  buying  food 
for  the  program  that  Is  not  Govern- 
ment-owned surplus. 

LABCm 

Public  Law  89-212  amends  the  R.iil- 
road  Retirement  Act  by  eliminating  pro- 
visions which  reduced  annuities  of 
spouses  of  retired  employees  who  were 
eligible   for   social  security. 

Public  Law  89-216  provides  that  a 
bond  fully  protecting  union  funds 
against  loss  due  to  fraud  and  dishonesty 
is  sufiQclent  and  eliminates  requirement 
of  Landrum-Griffin  Act  of  excessive 
coverage  which  was  requiring  unneces- 
sary premium  payments. 

Public  Law  89-15  extends  the  man- 
power development  training  program  3 
years.  This  program  provides  training 
for  the  unemployed  and  partially  em- 
ployed persons  so  they  can  support  their 
families  and  become  taxpayers  instead 
of  tax  eaters.  Contains  an  amendment 
I  sponsored  to  make  low-income  farmers 
eligible  .so  they  can  train  while  still  farm- 
ing units  too  small  to  produce  a  good 
Income.  A  pilot  tralmng  program  under 
this  provision  has  now  been  started  in 
Iowa. 

Public  Law  89-601  extends  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  to  employees  of  laun- 
dries, hotels,  hospitals,  and  farmers  who 
are  large  enough  operators  to  be  con- 
sidered in  interstate  commerce — usually 
7  employees  or  $500,000  In  sross  sales 
annually 


Public  Law  89-110  abolishes  many 
literacy  requirements  and  restrictive  vot- 
ing practices,  authorizes  appoUilment  of 
Federal  registrars  in  areas  where  It  is 
found  that  discrimination  against  vot- 
ing exists,  and  prohibits  requiring  pay- 
ment of  head  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting 

Public  Law  89-237  increases  the  money 
available  to  productl:,n  credit  assocla- 


SATI.ORVILIE     AVD     RED     RtX  K     DAMS 

Earth  moving  is  now  underway  on  the 
SaylorviUe  Dam  near  Camp  Dodge  and 
the  final  stage  of  the  Red  Rock  con- 
struction has  begun.  Necessary  appro- 
priations were  again  secured  to  advance 
these  at  the  maximum  rale  the  engi- 
neers can  efBclently  operate. 

NATI'RAL    BESOrBCIS 

Public  Law  89-119  authorizes  esUb^ 
hshment  of  a  Herbert  Hoivev  Nations. 
Memorial  Site  at  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
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Public  Law  89-80  provides  |H.5  mil- 
lion annually  to  States  for  coordinated 
plannmg  of  water  resources  development. 

Public  Law  89-72  provides  a  program 
to  include  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
bent-fits  in  flood  control,  reclamation, 
hydroelectric,  or  multipurpose  water 
projects. 

One  million  dollars  in  appropria- 
tions were  secured  to  relocate  Inter- 
sute  35  east  of  the  new  Skunk  River 
reservoir  near  Ames  and  $100,000  was 
secured  for  final  plamilng  to  prepare  for 
construction. 

One  million,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thou.-and  dollars  was  obtained  for  Des 
Moines  flood  control  levees  which  will 
also  be  used  for  a  riverside  road.  I  also 
obUHied  a  reduction  of  $600,000  in  the 
amount  Dts  Moines  would  have  had  to 
contribute.  , 

SMALL    BUSINESS 

PLiblic  Law  89-59  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  long-term  loans 
for  businesses  which  were  victims  of 
floods  and  tornadoes  in  Iowa  and  else- 
where. 

Public  Law  89-78  increases  SBA's  loan 
funds  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development 
companies. 

Public  Law  89-429  permits  the  pooling 
and  sale  to  private  investors  of  some  of 
the  loans  made  to  individuals  by  the 
Goverriment. 

HIGHWAYS  I 

Public  Law  89-139  provides  for  a  $100 
million  increase  In  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
for  1967  Iowa  will  receive  a  total  of 
abC'Ut  $56  million  for  our  interstate  and 
other  roads  next  year.  It  Is  hoped  that 
with  the  Increase,  presently  planned  In- 
terstate mileage  can  be  completed  In  5 
year? 

Public  Law  89  -285  provides  that  States 
will  lose  considerable  Federal  highway 
funds  unless  they  eliminate  most  bill- 
boards on  primary  roads.  Our  interstate 
roads  were  already  covered  under  anoth- 
er act  and  an  agreement  authorized  by 
the  1965  Iowa  Legislature. 

TAXE.9 

Public  Law  89-44  reduces  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  and  includes  a  provision  I  In- 
trodured  so  farmers  can  claim  their  gaso- 
line lax  refunds  as  a  credit  on  their 
income  tax  returns  instead  of  having  to 
wait  until  later  ar.d  file  a  separate  claim. 

DEFENSr 

Both  .session.s  authorized  funds  for  for- 
eign economic  and  military  aid  for  1966. 
Amount  slightly  le.ss  than  last  Congress. 

Public  Law  89-27  authorized  $30  mil- 
uon  annually  for  196fr-68  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  research  and  ne- 
gotiations. 

Public  Laws  89-134  and  89-572  extend- 
M  and  expanded  the  Peace  Corps. 

Public  Law  89-214  provides  group  life 
•nsurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
■"orces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

Appropriations  for  defense  hardware 
and  to  pay  for  past  wars  continue  to  be 
aoout  80  percent  of  the  budget.  Al- 
though equipment  is  more  complicated 
^^  year  and  costs  more  per  imlt.  the 
«>st  reduction   program,  base  closings. 


and  elimination  of  some  of  the  duplica- 
tion is  holding  the  overall  coat  of  defense 
from  rising  proportionately. 

CONSUKKBS 

Public  Law  8»-  prohibits  s<Mne  kinds 
of  unfair  packaging  and  labeling  de- 
signed to  mislead  consumers. 

Public  Law  89-430  provides  incentives 
to  increase  the  number  of  railroad 
freight  cars  available.  Shortage  of 
freight  cars  has  become  a  major  nation- 
al problem  creating  temporary  local 
shortages  and  inflationary  prices. 

VXTXaANS 

Public  Law  89-358  provides  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  for  veterans  who  have 
served  more  than  180  days  since  Janu- 
ary 31, 1955,  and  also  provides  them  with 
a  home  loan  program. 

mSCKIXANBOUS 

Public  Law  89-81  reduces  the  silver 
content  requirement.  Coins  have  con- 
tained so  much  silver  that  people  hoard- 
ed and  melted  them  and  caused  a  short- 
age. Appropriations  were  adso  made  to 
build  a  new  modem  mint  to  increase  the 
coin  supply. 

PubUc  Law  89-117  expands  and  ex- 
tends current  housing  and  urban  renew- 
al programs  including  FHA  guarantees 
used  so  extensively  in  Iowa. 

Public  Law  89-236  abolishes  the  sys- 
tem of  using  the  last  country  of  residence 
to  determine  who  can  become  a  citizen 
and  substitutes  giving  preference  to 
those  with  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States  and  with  a  skill  or  professional 
ability  that  Is  In  short  supply  here. 

Public  Law  89-174  estabUshes  a  Cab- 
inet-level Department  to  merge  and  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  several  con- 
stituent agencies. 

Public  Law  89-141  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault 
the  President,  President-elect.  Vice 
President,  Vice-President-elect,  and 
other  ofDcers  next  in  order  of  succession. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  cleared  for 
State  approval  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  Vice  President  to 
become  Acting  President  if  the  President 
Is  disabled  and  provides  for  filling  va- 
cancies In  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Public  Law  89-73  establishes  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  services  to  the  States  relative 
to  developing  programs  for  the  aged. 

Public  Law  89-387  establishes  uniform 
dates  for  the  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  daylight  savings  time  in  those 
States  where  daylight  savings  time  Is 
observed. 

Public  Law  89-  establishes  Cab- 
inet-level Etepartment  of  Transportation. 


and  prosperity.  Had  there  not  been  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict there  would  have  been  a  substantial 
legal  budget  surplus.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment actually  collected  $1  billion 
more  than  was  spent  and  loaned  last 
year  but  some  of  that  goes  into  trust 
funds.  I  believe  the  policy  has  been 
pretty  well  established  that  part  of  the 
increase  in  Federal  tax  receipts  result- 
ing from  increased  employment  and 
higher  incomes  will  be  distributed  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  help  re- 
lieve their  severe  tax  problem. 

Although  total  appropriations  are  not 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  requests  this 
year,  various  appropriations  were  re- 
vised considerably  as  Indicated  by  the 
table  below : 

Appropriatiom  bills,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


TUle 


President's 

request 


Amount 
appropriated 


BUUGET 


Tax  receipts  Increase  an  average  of 
about  $4  or  $5  billion  per  year  without 
changing  tax  rates.  This  Is  because  we 
have  an  Increasing  population  and 
higher  Incomes  and  profits  upon  which 
taxes  are  paid.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  two  big  tax  cuts  in 
the  past  3  years,  one  In  the  Income  tax 
rate  and  the  other  abolishing  many  ex- 
cise taxes,  tax  receipts  have  increased 
more  than  usual  due  to  high  employment 


Interior 

Treasury-Post  Office.. 

.Agriculture 

LaUur-UEW 

Independent  offices. .. 

I^gLslativc 

I)efeu.>e 

District  of  Columbia 

icity  shun)     

federal  p.iyment 

Military  construction 

PubUc  W(irks 

Foreign  assL-^tance 

Slate.  <.'omuiprce, 
Justice,  and  Judi- 
dan,- 


$l,329,9t)0.f00 
7,  246,  720,  000 
7,  022.  638,  000 

10.  063, 184,  500 

14,319,611.291 
173.  793,  578 

57,  664.  363,  000 

(423,903.8001 

53.394.000 

1.  114.  947.  (XiO 

4,  11)7.  073,  00(1 

3,  945,  094,  000 


'  $1,321,615,800 

I     7,  19ti,  429, 135 

6,  994,  590. 150 

|<  10,  523,  291.000 

I  14.  065.  8,il,  (XX) 

2I4.4«a,913 

58,  067,  472,  000 

(I3<i3,  694,  900) 

I  52.  894,  000 

I  1.002,929,000 

1134  511,000 

3.  493.  473,  ."VOO 


2.  588,  638. 600     i  2. 357. 447,  600 
Total  1967  bUls. J 108,  719.408,369    109,424.968.098 


'  Final  ngure  estimated  as  average  o/  House  and 
senate  action. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
bill  H.R.  16958. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEED  FOR  NUCLEAR  FRIGATES 
NOW 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Ijpscomb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
essential  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
fully  understand  the  significance  to  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Navy  of  the 
action  taken  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  which  has  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
is  presently  awaiting  the  President's 
signature,  concerning  major  fleet  escorts. 
This  bill  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
changeover  from  oil-fired  propulsion  to 
nuclear  propulsion  for  otir  new  construc- 
tion major  surface  warships 
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"nie  appropriation  for  the  N»V7  In  the 
fltf^i  year  1967  bill  Includes  funda  for 
our  aecond  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier, completion  of  the  funding  for  the 
nuclear  frl^rate  authorised  last  year- 
fiscal  year  1966 — and  partial  funding  for 
an  additional  nuclear  frigate.  No  funds 
are  Included  for  nonnuclear  major  sur- 
face warships. 

At  least  four  major  fleet  escort  ships — 
destroyers  or  frigates — ore  assigned  to 
each  aircraft  carrier  These  escorts  are 
designed  to  operate  either  on  independ- 
ent missions  agailnst  enemy  targets  or 
as  part  of  a  coordinated  protective  screen 
to  destroy  enemy  aircraft,  missiles,  sub- 
marines, and  surface  ships  that  attack 
the  force.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  certified  that  there  la  an  essential 
military  requirement  for  two  more 
gTilded- missile  major  fleet  escorts  this 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
poaed  building  two  oll-flred  gas  turbine 
driven  destroyers  to  meet  this  requlre- 
ment.  The  bill  provides  for  two  nuclear 
frigates  In  lieu  of  the  two  nonnuclear 
destroyers  the  DetJartment  of  Defense 
requested. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion 
concerning  the  Issue  of  the  nuclear  frig- 
ates that  I  want  to  review  the  matter 
herein  detail. 

The  Navy's  first  nuclear  frigate  was  the 
UJB.S.  Bainbridge.  DLGN25,  IncludMi  In 
the  fiscal  year  1959  shipbuilding  program 
The  Brainbridge  first  went  to  sea  In  1962. 
When  the  fiscal  year  1962  shipbuilding 
program  was  considered  in  1961,  before 
the  Bainbridge  went  to  sea,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Congress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated the  funds  to  change  the  oU- 
flred  frigate  Truxtun  to  nuclear  propuL- 
lion.  The  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
cepted this  change  and  the  U-8B.  Trux- 
tun, DLON35.  our  second  nuclear  frigate. 
Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  this  year. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1963  shipbuilding 
program.  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  appropriated 
funds  for  a  nuclear  frigate  that  was  to 
have  the  Typhon  missile  system.  The 
Department  of  Defense  subsequently 
omceled  this  ship  because  the  missile 
system  was  not  reiuly.  There  were  no 
other  major  fleet  escorts,  frigates  or  de- 
stroyers, nuclear  or  conventional.  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1963  shipbuild- 
ing program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
request  any  major  fleet  escorts  In  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  1965,  or  1966  shipbuild- 
ing programs.  In  the  fiscal  year  1966 
program.  Congress,  on  Its  own  Initiative 
authorized  $150,500,000  for  a  new  nu- 
clear-powered frigate,  appropriated  $20 
million  for  procurement  of  long  leadtime 
Items  for  this  ship,  and  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Include  the  funds  re- 
quired for  completion  of  this  ship  In  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  request.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  thus  far  has  not 
proceeded  with  the  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  Items,  nor  did  they  ask  for 
funds  for  the  nuclear  frigate  In  the  flscal 
year  1967  budget. 

However,  as  I  Indicated  previously,  the 
DejMirtment  of  Defense  did  ask  for  two 
nonnuclear  guided- missile  destroyers  In 
the  1967  program.    Subsequent  to  pres- 


riers  are  the  c«nter«  of  nuclear-powered  task 
groupe  which  c«ji  utUiM  all  of  tHe  benenti 
of  nuclear  power  without  haying  to  worry 
about  the  fiow  of  fuel. 

The  defense  authorization  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Included  two  nu- 
clear frigates  to  escort  our  nuclear  car- 
riers and  the  two  nonnuclear  destroyers 
to  escort  our  conventional  carriers.  The 
bin  also  contained  the  provision  that: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ar.d  V:.t 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  proceed  with  the 
design,  engineering,  and  construction  of  th» 
two  nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frlgata 
as  »t>on  aa  practicable. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  Re- 
port No  1652  dated  June  24,  1966,  recom- 
mended that  funds  for  the  two  conven- 
tional destroyers  be  denied  and  that 
$130,500,000  of  this  amount  be  applied  to 
complete  the  construction  of  a  DLGN 

The  Senate-House  of  Representatives 
Armed  Services  Committee  Conference 
Report  No.  1679  dated  June  30,  1966,  rec- 
ommended that  the  authorization  bill 
Include  the  two  conventional  destroyers, 
extension  of  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  nuclear  frigate  In  the  amount  o! 
$130,500,000,  and  authorization  In  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  for  long  leadtime 
Items  for  an  additional  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate.  The  conference 
report  recommendations  were  accepted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  passed 
Into  law  Including  a  revised  pro\1slon 
that— 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate  '.:r 
which  funds  were  authorlned  under  Public 
Law  B9-37.  and  for  which  funds  are  »u- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  during  flsc.U  yea; 
19fl7,  shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  Its  construction  Is  not  In  the 
national  Intereat. 

On  July  20.  1966.  the  House  passed  the 
fiscal  year  1967  defense  appropriation  bill 
with  an  amendment  so  that  the  House 
provided  full  fiuidlng  for  one  nuclear 
frigate,  partial  funding  for  a  second  nu- 
clear frigate,  and  deletion  of  funds  for  the 
two  nonnuclear  destroyers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  dated  July  T, 
1966,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
requested  that  the  Senate  change  the 
Hotise  bin  for  the  flscal  year  1967 
defense  appropriations  to  restore  funl< 
In  the  amount  of  $153  mllUon  for 
two  gas  turbine  driven  guided  mls-^e 
destroyers  "In  order  to  fulfill  the 
military  requirement  for  these  ships^ 
and  "to  prevent  delay  In  this  essential 
program."  The  letter  did  not  mention 
that  the  House  bill  had  substituted  tw 
nuclear  frigates  for  the  two  conven- 
tional destroyers  In  order  to  meet  the 
mlllUry  requirement  for  two  new  guided- 
missile  ships. 

Secretary  McNamara  testlfled  to  the 

Senate    Appropriations    Committee   or. 

with     August  1,  1966,  In  support  of  the  request 

these  later  two  ships  the  pn>gram  of  keeping     submitted  by  Deputy  _ Secretary  \ an» 

the  niiclear-powered  carriers  In  nuclear- 
f)owered  task  forces  can  continue  The  con- 
ventionally powered  destroyers  can  be  used 
for  tiie  John  F    Kennedy  and  the  America. 

Let   there   be  no  doubt.     This  Is  the  time 
to  see  that  our  nuclear -powered  aircraft  car- 


entatlon  of  the  budget,  the  Navy  changed 
the  propulsion  system  of  these  two  de- 
stroyers from  steam  turbines  to  gas  tur- 
bines, which  Increased  their  cost  and 
size  and  delayed  their  scheduled  contract 
award  date  Into  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1968 

It  is  clear  from  this  review  that  the  two 
guided -missile  ships  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  this  year  wUl  be 
the  first  major  fleet  escorts  to  be  built 
for  our  Navy  In  the  5  years  since  Con- 
gress changed  the  Truxtun  to  nuclear 
propulsion  Therefore  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  tins  year  by  the 
cognizant  congressional  committees  to 
the  questions  of  whether  we  should  start 
a  new  class  of  nonnuclear  major  fieet 
escorts,  whether  we  should  change  these 
two  ships  to  nuclear  propulsion,  or 
whether  we  should  build  both. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has.  over  many  years,  studied  the 
question  of  nuclear  propulsion  In  sub- 
marines and  surface  warships  at  great 
length  and  has  Issued  many  detailed  re- 
ports on  this  subject  On  April  24,  1996, 
the  Joint  Committee  Issued  a  special  re- 
port of  hearings  on  the  'Naval  Nuclear 
PropuLslon  Program  '  held  on  January  26, 
1966.    The  committee  foreword  stated: 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  proposes 
construction  In  flscal  year  1967  of  two  con- 
ventionally powered  giUded  missile  destroyers 
^^f  a  new  claas 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to 
authorize  new  conventionally  powered  guided 
missile  destroyers  when  the  technology  exists 
to  provide  them  with  the  increased  military 
effectiveness  afforded  by  nuclear  prr)pul- 
slon    •  •  • 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Congress  chani?e  the  Q9c«l  year  1967  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorlaatlon  to  require  the 
two  new  destroyers  to  be  nuclear-powered 
ships  This  change  will  be  In  consonance 
wtth  the  constitutional  responalbUlty  of  Con- 
gress "To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy  •  •  •• 
and  with  the  conUnulng  role  of  leadership 
taken  by  Congress  in  the  development  and 
application  of  nuclear  propulsion  to  the  U.S. 
Navy — first  foe  submarines,  then  for  aircraft 
carriers,  and  now  for  major  fleet  escorts. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Re- 
port No  1136  dated  April  25.  1966.  recom- 
mended that  one  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigate  be  constructed  Instead  of 
two  conventionally  powered  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers  The  Senate  passed  the 
defense  authorization  bUl  with  provision 
for  one  nuclear  frigate  and  no  conven- 
tional dei^troyers. 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  Re- 
port No  1536  dated  May  16,  1966.  recom- 
mended that  the  defense  authorization 
include  the  two  conventional  destroyers 
and  two  nuclear  frigates.  The  report 
stated  the  committee  position  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  not 
had  any  major  fleet  escorts  requested  since 
flscal  year  1962,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  needs  escort  ships  generally,  the 
committee  has  retained  the  two  convention- 
ally powered  destrovers  as  requested  by  the 
Navy  However  It  has  also  reauthorlsed  the 
nuclear-powered  frigate  from  last  year  and 
added  a  new  nuflear-^wwered  frigate 


He  gave  no  assurance  that  he  would  bUuS 
both  the  nonnuclear  destroyers  and  the 
nuclear  frigates.  I  would  like  to  call  '*> 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  colloquy  on 
page  723  of  the  Senate  AppropriftUoni 
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Committee  hearing  record  for  Au£:ust  1, 

1966: 

Senator  Jackson.  If  we  should  give  you 
the  two  destroyers,  the  conventional  destroy- 
ers, will  there  be  a  requirement  for  the  nu- 
clear frlgatet 

Secretary  McNaicaxa.  I  honestly  dont 
know.  I  have  not.  since  th»  House  acted. 
asked  the  Navy  for  any  further  Information 
on  the  subjiect.  I.  myself,  have  recom- 
mended agalast  nuclear -powered  frigates  In 
the  past.  However.  I  would  want  to  take 
another  look  at  It  after  the  Congress  acted. 

The  reason  I  have  previously  recommended 
against  them  Is  that  the  cost  Is  dramatlcaUy 
atxjve  other  alternatives,  and  the  perform- 
acce  does  not  add  as  much  to  our  military 
capability  as  the  cost  Increases.  But  I  would 
want  to  discuss  the  matter  ftirther  with  the 
Navy.  Today.  I  would  simply  say  this:  If  I 
had  to  choose  between  the  two  at  roughly 
the  same  cost,  one  nuclear-powered  frigate 
at  »1!J0  million,  or  two  DDG's  for  about  the 
same  cost,  both  the  Navy  and  I  would  strong- 
ly recommend  In  favor  of  the  two  DDG's. 

Then  on  page  726  there  was  the  follow- 
Lng  exchange : 

Senator  Thurmond.  If  you  had  your  choice 
between  the  two  nuclear-powered  frigates,  or 
two  conventional  destroyers,  which  would 
you  take? 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  the  sense  that 
the  nuclear-powered  frigates  have  some  ad- 
vantage under  some  circumstances  over  the 
conventionally  powered,  If  they  had  an  equal 
cost.  I  would  take  the  nuclear  power. 

Unfortunately,  they  do  not  have  an  equal 
cost.  It  Is  about  a  hundred  percent  In- 
crease, based  on  the  present  coat  estimates. 
It  will  be  at  least  60  percent  Increase  even 
after  you  get  Into  follow-on  vessels. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  most 
recent  Navy  studies  show  that  when  the 
estimated  lifetime  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  of  a  nuclear  frigate  are 
compared  to  the  comparable  costs  of  a 
conventional  ship  with  the  same  military 
features,  the  cost  of  the  nuclear  frigate 
L^  only  about  20  percent  more  than  Its 
conventional  counterpart. 

The  data  to  support  this  Is  shown  on 
page  262  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  hearing  record,  part  2.  As 
noted  therein,  when  the  overall  cost  of  a 
conventional  task  group  Is  considered,  the 
differential  armual  cost  to  provide  nu- 
clear power  In  a  frigate  Is  only  about  1 
percent. 

The  only  argument  the  Defense  De- 
partment makes  against  nuclear  power 
for  naval  surface  warships  Is  that  they 
are  "too  expensive."  The  argument  can 
be  made  that  all  new  weapons  are  too 
expensive  when  their  costs  are  compared 
with  the  obsolete  weapons  they  replace. 
Apparently  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decides  it  wants  something,  expense 
1«  not  the  criterion.  When  Congress 
»ants  it.  It  becomes  too  expensive. 

Aside  from  this  vague  statement  about 
expense,  no  other  reasoned  or  technical 
judgment  has  ever  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  Justify  Its  stand. 
Those  who  do  recommend  nuclear  pow- 
ered ships  gave  reasoned  arguments — 
arguments  which  have  never  been  spe- 
clflcally  rebutted. 

The  impression  given  to  the  public  is 
l^at  the  Defense  Department  has  reached 
Its  conclusions  based  on  scientinc  analy- 
sis The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
8iven  Congress  this  sclentlflc  analysis, 
cxu — leaa— Part  ao 


We  must  therefore  CJoncIude  that  It  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  objective  scrutiny. 
However,  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  based  Its  stand  against  nuclear 
powered  escorts  on  their  higher  cost,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  review  with  you 
the  relative  cost  of  nuclear  frigates  com- 
pared to  nannuclear  destroyers.  This 
review  will  clearly  show  that  the  Increase 
in  military  capability  of  the  nuclear  frig- 
ates far  exceeds  their  higher  cost. 

XNITIAI.   COST   or   KUCLXAK   FRIOATEB 

The  Initial  cost  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  new  design 
nuclear  frigate  is  $138.5  million  for  the 
ship  plus  $12  million  for  the  initial  nu- 
clear fuel  which  is  expected  to  provide  for 
at  least  10  years  of  normal  ship  opera- 
tions, making  a  total  of  $150.5  million  for 
the  first  such  ship.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $20  million  for  one  nuclear  frigate 
in  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Act  and  the  fiscal  year  1967  Defense 
appropriations  bill  Includes  $130.5  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  fimdhig  for  this 
ship. 

The  initial  cost  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  second  nu- 
clear frigate  In  fiscal  year  1967  is  $115.8 
million  for  the  ship  plus  $12  million  for 
the  initial  nuclear  fuel,  making  a  total 
of  $127.8  million.  The  fiscal  year  1967 
Defense  appropriation  bill  Includes  $20 
mUlion  for  procurement  in  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  long  leadtlme  items  required 
for  a  second  new  nuclear  frigate. 

XKITIAI.    OOST  OV   OA8   TTTRBUII   DEIVKM 
DESntOTSRS 

The  estimated  initial  cost  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  two 
gas  turbine  driven  destroyers  Is  $153  mU- 
lion. This  cost  does  not  include  fuel  for 
the  conventional  ships  or  the  cost  of  de- 
livering that  fuel  to  the  ships,  as  these 
tire  not  considered  Initial  costs  for  con- 
ventional ships. 

INITIAL  OOST  COICPAUSON 

The  total  Initial  cost  of  the  two  nu- 
clear frigates  Including  the  nuclear  fuel 
is  82  percent  more  than  the  total  initial 
cost  of  the  two  conventional  destroyers 
without  their  fuel.  In  comparing  these 
costs,  the  following  comparisons  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  nuclear  frigate — 
DLGN — and  the  conventional  de- 
stroyer—DDG— must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration: 

First.  The  DLQN  will  have  100  per- 
cent more  missile  launchers  and  missDe 
magazines  than  the  DDO. 

Second.  The  DLQN  will  have  a  heli- 
copter landing  area  and  facilities  and 
accommodations  for  a  screen  commander 
which  the  DDG  would  not  have. 

Third.  The  DLQN  will  have  a  more 
complete  naval  tactical  data  system 
facility  than  the  DDG. 

Fourth.  The  DLGN  will  have  provi- 
sions for  100  percent  more  torpedo  tubes 
than  the  DDG. 

Fifth.  The  Initial  cost  of  the  DLGN 
includes  the  cost  of  nuclear  fuel  which 
will  provide  for  at  least  10  years  of  nor- 
mal ship  operation;  whereas,  the  initial 
cost  of  the  DDO  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  fuel  or  the  cost  of  delivering  the  fuel 
to  the  ship.  Excluding  fuel  costs  in 
both  cases,  the  Initial  cost  of  the  two 


DLGN's  Is  only  66  percent  more  than  the 
initial  cost  of  the  two  DDG's. 

Sixth.  The  DLGN  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  power. 

COMPAHISONS    OF    LITETIMB    COSTS    Ot    mJCLKAS 
FRIGATES     AND     CONVENTIONAL     DKSTHOTKBS 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
April  14,  1966,  a  detailed  comparison  of 
the  advantages  and  cost  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  aircraft  carriers,  frigates, 
and  destroyers.  This  study  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  April  22, 
1966,  and  was  subsequently  furnished  to 
the  Congress  and  published  on  pages  110 
through  138  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  1967,  part  6.  This  study  shows  that 
when  all  construction  and  operating 
costs  are  considered  over  the  lifetime  of 
both  the  conventional  and  nuclear 
escorts  on  a  ship  for  ship  basis : 

First.  A  nuclear  frigate  costs  about  20 
percent  more  than  a  conventional  frig- 
ate. 

Second.  A  nuclear  destroyer  costs 
about  25  percent  more  than  a  conven- 
tional destroyer. 

Third.  A  nuclear  frigate  costs  about 
40  percent  more  than  a  conventional  de- 
stroyer. 

Further,  the  study  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  points  out  that  when 
overall  costs  of  a  carrier  task  group  Is 
considered,  including  the  cost  of  the  car- 
rier, aircraft,  escorts,  and  logistic  sup- 
port to  the  task  group,  the  extra  life- 
time cost  to  provide  nuclear  power  in  a 
frigate  or  destroyer  is  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  overall  cost  of  the  task  group. 
Thus,  providing  nuclear  power  in  all  foiu" 
escorts  for  a  nuclear  carrier  would  in- 
crease the  lifetime  cost  of  a  nuclear  car- 
rier task  group  by  only  4  percent. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  careful  at- 
tention to  the  following  Navy  statement 
on  page  262  of  the  Senate  appropria- 
tions hearing  record  since  I  think  it  sum- 
marizes very  well  the  reasons  v.e  must 
go  ahead  with  building  the  nuclear 
frigates: 

The  war  experience  In  Vietnam  has  shown 
that  two- thirds  of  the  fuel  used  by  a  con- 
ventional carrier  task  group — a  carrier  plus 
Its  escorts — Is  used  Just  to  keep  the  ships 
running.  One-third  Is  used  for  carrier  pro- 
pulsion, one-third  Is  used  for  escort  propul- 
sion, and  the  other  one-third  Is  used  for 
aircraft  fuel.  So  If  the  need  for  fuel  for  the 
escorts  and  the  carrier  Itself  is  eliminated  by 
utUlzlng  nuclear  propulsion,  only  one-third 
the  amount  of  fuel  Is  needed.  This  simpli- 
fies the  logistic   problem  tremendously. 

Each  time  a  nuclear-powered  warship  Is 
substituted  for  a  conventionally  powered 
warship  In  a  carrier  task  force,  the  overall 
capablUtles  of  the  whole  task  force  are  Im- 
proved. When  a  nuclear  carrier  Is  substi- 
tuted for  a  conventional  carrier,  the  range 
of  a  carrier  task  group  with  four  conven- 
tional escorts  Is  about  doubled.  When  two 
of  the  escorts  accompanying  the  nuclear  car- 
rier are  nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task 
group  Is  almost  doubled  again.  When  all 
of  the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  carrier  are 
nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task  group  is 
essentially  unlimited. 

Since  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  escort 
ships  Improves  the  military  effectiveness  of 
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Um  tt»k  jroup  aa  »  whole,  the  mcreaaed  co«t 
of  th«  \MMk.  group  Ek8  a  whole  ia  the  coat  which 
•bould  t)«  considered  In  determining  the  co«t 
effectlveneM  Each  escort  tor  a  nuclear  car- 
rier that  la  changed  to  nuclear  propulsion 
•dds  about  I  percent  to  the  overall  UfeUme 
coat  of  th«  nuclear  carrier  task  group  The 
OvenUl  increase  in  task  group  eflectlveneaa 
would  be  much  greater  than  this 

Senate  Appropriations  CommiLtee  Re- 
port No.  1458  dated  Auifust  12.  1966.  rec- 
oaimended  that  funds  be  Included  in  the 
Defease  appropriations  to  fully  fund  one 
nuclear  frittate.  partially  fund  a  second 
new  nuclear  frigate,  and  fund  conatruc- 
tlon  of  the  two  gas  turbine  driven  guided 
missile  destroyers     The  report  stated : 

The  committees  re<-ommendatloQ  of  funds 
for  the  coastruction  of  the  twu  guided  mis- 
sile daetroyen  doea  not  derogate  frota  the 
Importance  which  the  committee  places  upon 
the  construction  of  the  nuclear  powered 
fulded  missile  frigate 


On  August  13.  1966.  the  Senate  passed 
their  version  of  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  with  provisions  for  the  two  nu- 
clear frigates  and  the  two  nonnudear 
destroyers. 

The  H.3U.se  conference  committee 
members  were  concerned  that  If  we  ap- 
propriate the  extra  funds  reque.ste<l  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  two 
gas  turbine  destroyers  tliat — regardless 
of  the  Intent  of  Corigress— the  1X)D 
might  go  ahead  and  build  those-  and 
then  say  we  do  not  need  the  two  nuclear 
frigates,  .since  the  approved  force  level 
for  major  fleet  escorts  requires  nnlj  two 
new  guided  missile  ships  at  this  :lme 
The  Senate  conference  committee  mem- 
bers had  no  assurance  this  would  not 
happen  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
conference  committee  members  were 
agreed  that  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  building  the  nuclear 
frigates  to  escort  our  nuclear  carriers 
Therefore  the  Senate  receded  on  the  non- 
nuclear  destroyers  and  It  was  agrenl  to 
provide  funds  only  for  the  nuclear 
escorts 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  build  new 
surface  warships  for  our  first  line  navaJ 
striking  forces— warships  that  will  still 
be  In  our  fleet  into  the  21st  century— 
and  not  provide  them  with  the  increased 
mllUar\'  ^ fTectlveness  afforded  by  nuclear 
propulsion  I  simply  do  not  understand 
the  reluctance  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  accept  nuclear  propulsion  in  the 
new  escorts  being  built  to  accompany  the 
nuclear  carriers.  The  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  given  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
March  10  of  this  year,  indicates  that  he 
himself,  believes  that  nuclear  carriers 
should  have  nuclear  escorts     He  said- 

There  Is  n  i  sense  having  a  carrier  that  Is 
nuclear  powered  If  vou  don't  realize  the  full 
potential  of  the  nuclear  power  In  the  carrier 
because  you  don  t  have  a  nuclear-powered 
escort  (left  I  think  we  have  such  a  fleet 
If  we  don  t  I  want  to  have  one.  because  I 
fully  accept  the  point  that  we  ought  to  bal- 
lance  off  these  advantages  we  paid  so  heavily 
for  •  •  •  As  I  siy  I  believe  we  have  If 
we  haven't  I'm  quite  prepaxed  to  change  the 
program. 

After  further  questioning  he  said 
Tee.   I   think    that   is   Important    not   ]urt 
one.  but  I  think  each  carrier  that  is  nuclear 
powered  ought  to  be  part  of  a  balanced  task 


force.  Since  we  are  recommending  a  nu- 
clear-powered CATTler  In  1S67.  we  will  want 
to  have  not  just  tiie  Enter-prUe  part  of  a 
balanced  force  but  also  this  19«7  carrier  part 
of  the  balanced  force  iSee  Hearings  on  Mili- 
tary Pooture  and  H  R  13456  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  House  )f  Repre- 
sentatives  iNo    *4)  — p    75~/  » 

Ba.'sed  on  detailed  study  and  appraisal 
of  the  military  effectiveness  and  the  cost 
of  nuclear-powered  and  conventional 
warships  and  careful  consideration  and 
study  of  past  and  present  experience  of 
naval  forces  in  combat,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  stated 

The  endur*nce,  uctloa:  tlexlblUty.  and 
gretiier  freedom  from  loglsUr  support  of  nu- 
clear warships  wUl  give  the  United  States  an 
uneq-iAled  naval  striking  force  Our  new 
warahlpe.  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
Into  the  21st  Century,  should  be  provided 
with  the  moat  modern  propulsion  plants 
available  To  do  less  Is  to  degrade  efTecUw- 
nees  with  grave  ImpUCHUnns  for  natlunal 
security  (See  House  of  Representatlvea  Re- 
port No  1M1  Authorizing  Defense  Procure- 
ment and  Research  and  Development  and 
Mllltarv  Pav.  May  Ifl.  196«^p    36. > 


ment  for  two  new  major  fleet  escorts 
With  this  fiscal  year  1967  approprlatiorL^ 
blLl  Congress  provided  two  nuclear  fns- 
ate.s  to  meet  that  requirement.  These 
.ships  must  DC  built  a.s  soon  as  pws.^ible 
Future  generation.s  of  American.-;  \\\\\ 
recoi-'nlze  that  it  was  Congress  tha*^  had 
the  fore.sight.  wisdom,  and  courage  to 
take  this  initiative  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 


The  lisue  before  Congress  is  very  sim- 
ple Do  we  start  now  to  have  all-nuclear 
carrier  task  forces? 

The  defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1967  answers  that  question 
with  an  unequivocal  "Yes." 

Congress  must  take  this  first  step 
The  language  in  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment and  R»-search  Authorization  Act 
that  the  contract  for  the  new  nuclear 
frigate  "shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as 
practicable  unless  the  President  fully  ad- 
vises the  Congress  that  its  construction 
is  not  In  the  national  interest"  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of 
thi.s  country  voiced  through  their  elected 
represenUtlves  In  Congress  that  the 
nuclear  frigates  be  constructed  as  soon 
as  possible  as  a  sUrt  in  a  nuclear  e.scort 
building  program 

The  determination  of  overall  force 
levels  and  the  precise  number  of  new 
escort  ships  needed  In  tht-  next  several 
years  will  no  doubt  be  the  subject  of 
continuing  study  by  the  Department  of 
l>-fense  However  with  the  obviou.s 
problem  of  the  ob-solescence  of  the  US 
Navy  staring  us  in  the  face  and  the  ex- 
emplary performance  of  the  nuclear  ear- 
ner Enterprise  and  her  nuclear  escort 
ship  Bainbridoe—both  recently  returned 
to  the  west  coast  after  outstanding  com- 
bat service  off  Vietnam— it  Ls  clear  that 
construction  of  the  two  nuclear  frigates 
for  which  funds  are  provided  in  this  bill 
is  a  minimum  requirement  and  should 
proceed  forthwith  and  not  be  delayed 
while  more  studies  are  made 

The  approval  of  the  provUlon.^  of  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967  to  provide  fund.*  for  five  nuclear 
powered  attack  submarines,  ti  provide 
for  a  nuclear-powered  attack  carrier,  to 
complete  funding  of  last  year  s  nuclear 
pjwered  frigate,  and  to  provide  loiig 
leadtime  funding  for  an  additiuiuil  nu- 
clear frlKate  which  Congress  expects  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  include  in 
their  fiscal  year  1968  request— will  go 
far  t.jward  determining  the  streneth 
and  flexibility  of  U.S  seapower  for  dec- 
ades U)  come 

The  Secretary  of  E>efense  has  certified 
there   Is   an   essential   military    requlre- 


ON  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  PRt.^I- 
DENT  FRENCH  OF  WASHINGTON 
STATE  UNTVERSITY 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  SpeaKv.-.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extrar.pou; 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Iron 
Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mrs  M.\Y  Mr  Speaker,  after  14  ••  ears 
a.s  President  of  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity at  Pullman.  Wash.,  Charles 
Clement  French  will  retire  on  his  65th 
birthday.  October  24.  1966 

Dr  French,  whom  I  have  come  to 
know  as  an  extremely  fine  and  capable 
[^rson.  became  president  of  Washington 
State  University — then  Washin^tor, 
SUte  College — in  the  spring  of  1952 
During  this  spen  of  14  years  unde--  hl.s 
great  leadership  the  unlvrrsity  has 
grown  remarkably  In  the  numt)er  of  stu- 
dents, in  campus  buildings  and  facilities 
and  in  the  quality  of  education  offered 
rxiring  these  14  years,  enrollmer.'.  has 
growTi  from  4.550  enrolled  studer.-.-:  to 
9.465  today  The  number  of  g:.iiua:<= 
students  has  grown  from  350  to  1.113 

The  total  square  footage  of  building- 
on  campus  is  3.826.931.  and  2.270  490:! 
this  has  been  built  since  Dr.  French 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  university 
In  addition,  re.sidence  living  group  .vjace 
of  3  871  studenUs  has  been  constructed 
during  this  periixl 

Dr  French  came  to  WSU  from  Texas 
A.  &  M.  where  he  had  been  dean  if  the 
college  Prior  to  that  he  held  educa- 
tional admlnl.strative  po.sitions  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  Randolph- 
Macon  Women's  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Penasylvanla— his  alma  mater 
Dr  French  has  sen  ed  on  the  exacutive 
cxjmmittee  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  L.'ind  Oram 
Colleges  and  has  been  president  of  tha; 
organization  He  has  also  been  a  com- 
missioner from  Washing t.on  to  the  West- 
ern Interstate  Compact  for  HUhe: 
Education  since  1955  and  served  as  chair- 
man in  1961-62 

A  new  administration  huildint  cu'^- 
rently  under  cin.structlon  will  be  nimed 
In  honor  of  President,.  French. 

The  title  of  President  Emeri' ;.«  n: 
Washington  State  University"  has  beer 
conferred  upon  Dr.  French  by  the  uni- 
versity board  of  regents 

Newspapers  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton have  honored  Dr  French  In  their 
editorial  columns.  The  Spokane  Dai5 
Chronicle  said : 

Eto  has  t>e€n  capable,  courageous  ani 
forthright   in   carrying  out  his  duUes     TW 
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reeult.  aa  the  regents  polQt«d  out,  Is  that 
both  Dr.  French  and  Wa&hln^ton  State  Uni- 
versity are  held  In  high  regard  throiigbout 
the  state  and  nation. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  said: 
The  people,  not  only  of  the  Inland  Empire, 
but  of  the  entire  State  of  Washington,  al- 
wsys  wUl  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  O. 
Clement  French,  who  ha«  done  such  a 
magnificent  Job  for  WSU  and  who  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  Is 
associated  with  the  Institution  at  Pullman. 

The  Seattle  Times  said: 

Dr  French  ha«  given  able  leadership  In  a 
period  of  great  growth  since  aasumlng  the 
Pullman  poet  In  1062. 

The  WSU  Dally  Evergreen  said: 
K  simple  thank  you  to  the  man  who  baa 
done  so  much  for  this  university  can  hardly 
seem  adequate.  Yet,  It  Is  all  we  can  say  to 
President  French  and  his  wife.  The  uni- 
versity will  long  be  Indebted  to  Viitn  tat  big 
•ervlce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  It  both  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  these  tributes  to 
Dr.  C.  Clement  French,  whose  retirement 
becomes  effective  In  a  few  days. 

He  will  be  missed. 


CXTRTIS  REPLIES  TO  CHAIRMAN 
PATMAN  ON  PROPER  ROLE  FOR 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
T.an  from  Missouri  IMr.  Cttktis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 10.  1966,  the  gentleman  from  TexM 
Mr  Patman]  made  some  remarks  con- 
cerning my  earlier  criticisms  of  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearings  held  last 
December  on  the  Increase  in  the  discount 
rate  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
mer.ts  in  reply  to  the  chairman's  re- 
marks. 

The  point  of  my  criticism  was  that  the 
committee  was  conducting  a  one-sided 
hearing  It  heard  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  some  private  witnesses.  In- 
cluding several  selected  by  the  minority, 
but  administration  witnesses  were  ab- 
sent The  administration,  which  was 
complaining  publicly  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  failed  to  coordinate  its  ac- 
tions, refused  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee where  the  validity  of  its  charges 
could  be  aired.  It  preferred  to  snipe  at 
the  Board  from  privileged  sanctuaries. 
I  made  that  point  in  my  comments  at  the 
time  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
clude a  copy  of  that  statement  In  the 
RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  chairman  is  not  really  responsive 
U)  my  criticism  when  he  says  that  the 
administration  sent  witnesses  in  early 
February.  The  committee's  armual 
hearings  cover  the  entire  economic  scene. 
■Hiere  is  little  enough  time  to  review  the 
outlook  and  the  administration's  pro- 
posed policies  without  spending  precious 


questioning  time  on  past  history.  The 
time  for  the  administration  to  state  Its 
case  on  the  discount  rate  Increased  be- 
fore our  committee  was  In  December, 
when  the  Pederal  Reserve  Beard  made 
Its  appearance.  Such  a  discussion  be- 
tween administration  witnesses  and  the 
committee  would  not  have  represented  a 
pointless  repetition  of  the  economic  and 
budget  review  conducted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  as  Chairman  Patman 
stated.  Instead,  it  could  have  been  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  coordination 
of  economic  policy,  the  very  subject  on 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  be- 
ing attacked.  But  how  could  coordina- 
tion of  economic  policy  be  sensibly  and 
fully  discussed  without  the  administra- 
tion present?  The  answer  Is  that  It 
could  not  and  was  not  discussed  in  that 
constructive  maimer. 

I  think  these  December  hearings  Il- 
lustrate again  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  de- 
clining in  prestige  and  influence.  I  say 
this  with  great  regret,  since  I  believe  the 
committee  Is  a  unique  instrument  of 
Congress  which  could  perform  a  highly 
constructive  role  In  economic  policy.  At 
one  time,  it  did  perform  such  a  role. 
Even  now,  certain  of  the  ccamnlttee's 
studies  and  reports  make  a  contribution, 
such  as  in  the  area  of  economic  statis- 
tics. 

But  I  regret  that  the  committee  has 
ducked  its  responsibilities  for  advising 
the  Congress  on  the  great  and  diflBcult 
economic  issues  before  the  country. 
Apparently,  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  confine  its  work  to  safe 
issues,  avoiding  those  which  could  pos- 
sibly embarrass  the  administration. 

Along  with  my  minority  colleagues  on 
the  committee  I  have  been  trying  since 
last  year  to  get  hearings  on  the  inflation- 
ary situation  and  the  concept  and  valid- 
ity of  the  administration's  wage-price 
guld^Msts.  Oiu-  requests  have  been 
regularly  turned  aside  with  one  or  an- 
other excuse. 

The  need  for  such  hearings  was  so 
evident  that  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Representative  Henry 
Redss.  who  also  serves  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  finally  held  hearings 
on  the  guldeposts.  Clearly  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  should  have  com- 
piled a  full  and  scholarly  record  in  this 
area  which  the  Reuss  subcommittee 
could  then  have  used  as  a  basis  for  its 
hearings  on  specific  bills  to  institution- 
alize the  guldeposts. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  complete. 
I  Include  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks the  correspondence  which  I  have 
addressed  to  Chairman  Patman  over  the 
past  year  asking  for  hearings  on  infla- 
tion, the  guldeposts,  and  other  key  eco- 
nomic Issues  before  the  country.  The 
correspondence  Includes  letters  of  De- 
cember 1,  1965:  February  4.  1966;  May 
26.  1966,  and  October  10.  1966.  Included 
as  an  attachment  to  the  October  10  letter 
Is  a  letter  from  me  to  Walter  Reuther,  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  re- 
sponding to  a  letter  requesting  my  sup- 
port of  Joint  economic  hearings  on  the 
recently  announced  price  Increases  on 
the  1967  model  automobiles. 


The  material  follows: 

Congressman    Cttbtis    Asks    Johnson    Ab- 

MtNISTaATION      To      RCCONSIDXB      AND      HaVX 

WrrNEssES     Appeae     at     JBC     Financial 
Policy  Hearing 

Yesterday  the  Republican  members  of  this 
Committee  asked  that  witnesses  from  the 
Johnson  Administration  appear  before  us 
to  give  their  vlewB  on  the  recent  Increase  In 
the  discount  rate  and  Its  likely  effects  on 
the  economy.  While  the  Administration 
had  been  invited  to  appear,  they  choose  not 
to  express  themselves  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Oommlttee  and  In  the  appropriate 
context  of  these  hearings.  What  they  have 
done  Instead  is  to  engage  In  guerrilla  snip- 
ing at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

While  avoiding  a  full  and  open  confronta- 
tion that  would  clear  the  air,  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  within  recent 
days  have  chosen  privileged  sanctuaries  from 
which  to  attack  the  Board's  action. 

On  December  12,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  renewed  Administration  criticism 
of  the  Board's  action  in  a  speech  before  a 
closed  meeting  In  CrotonvUle,  New  York, 
where  he  said  that  a  more  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  would  not  help  to  stem  the  flow 
of  dollars  abroad. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  In  a  full  length  article  from  the 
safety  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  December  13,  criticized  the 
Board  by  stating  that  uncertainties  In  the 
economy  "cannot  be  treated  as  facts  requir- 
ing action  today." 

I  believe  that  the  Administration  owes  It 
to  the  American  people  to  come  before  the 
Congress,  which  is  the  appropriate  forum  to 
make  its  views  known  and  where  rebuttals 
can  be  heard.  A  frank  and  open  confron- 
tation between  the  interested  parties  would 
be  far  better  fc«r  the  economy  than  the 
avoidance  of  open  debate  which  the  .Ad- 
ministration apparently  prefers. 

CONQRESS   or   THK    UnITZD   StATIS, 

HousK  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  December  1,  1965. 
Hon.  WaioHT  Patmlan, 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Recent  White  House 
crackdowns  on  scattered  price  Increases  In 
aluminum  and  copper  have  brought  Into 
focus  a  major  economic  policy  question. 
The  question  is  this:  is  it  In  the  national 
Interest  to  counter  broad-based  Inflationary 
pressures  with  selective  and  discriminatory 
ad  hoc  wage  and  price  controls? 

A  combination  of  expansionist  fiscal  pro- 
grams, easy  credit  policies,  and  very  large 
anticipated  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
all  combined  to  create  increasing  inflationary 
pressure. 

The  President  apparently  chooses  to  con- 
trol this  Inflation  by  means  of  highly  selec- 
tive and  sp)eclflc  wage  and  price  controls 
rather  than  by  means  of  broadly-based  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

Congressman  William  B.  WmNALL  and  I 
pwinted  out  in  a  statement  on  November  17, 
1965.  that  the  aluminum  dispute,  regardless 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  industry 
pricing  action,  raises  the  issue  of  the  role  of 
government  In  private  management  deci- 
sions. We  also  questioned  the  use  of  de- 
fense production  inventories  as  an  economic 
weapon — a  usage  which  was  clearly  not  tht 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  De- 
fense F>roductlon  Act  In  1951. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  sell 
200,000  short  tons  of  copper  from  Federal 
stockpiles  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  1946  underlines 
the  need  for  Congressional  review  of  the  uses 
of  stockpiles  and  the  application  of  guide- 
lines as  preventives  to  Inflation. 
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Therefore,  Congreasman  Wibnalx,  Oon- 
fluinun  RoBXBT  Kul^wobth,  axid  I  tuggeat 
to  you  that  a  Joint  Bconomlc  Committee 
•xamlnatlon  of  the  Admloiatratlon't  use  of 
•o-called  wage-price  guldeilnee"  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ftjxunlnum  and  copper  c&iee 
appears  timely  and  much  needed.  We  re- 
quest that  the  Joint  tSconomlc  Oommlttee 
mrwi  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defease  Produc- 
tion JolnUy  Investigate  the  circumstance* 
■unrounding  the  recent  uee  of  the  Federal 
aluminum  and  copper  stockpllee  and  the 
validity  of  the  wage- price  guidelines  as  they 
wen  applied  In  these  instances. 

We  believe  that  theee  recent  events,  of 
iBrt'ng  Significance  for  oxu  economy,  pro- 
vide an  Ideal  case  study  of  the  controversial 
wage-price  gvtldellnes.  and  that  such  a  study 
la  specially  important  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Oommlttee  for  these  reasons: 

First,  the  theoretical  validity  of  the  guide- 
line* has  never  been  thoroughly  examined 
m^nii  debated  by  the  Committee.  The  guide- 
lines have  by  accretion  become  accepted 
by  many  economists  as  valid  instrument*  of 
national  economic  poUcy  without  being 
fully  understood,  debated  or  te*ted  At  the 
same  time  they  are  the  subject  of  consider- 
able criticism   from   other   economist* 

Second,  sMumlng  the  desirability  of  such 
"guidelines",  there  is  the  broad  queetlo.i  of 
executive  department  action  to  Implement  or 
force  the  acceptance  of  theee  guideline*.  It 
U  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  reepon- 
■tblUty  to  reoommend  to  the  Congresn  a 
policy  framework  which  Congress  may  v  ish 
to  lay  down  Itself  a*  a  guideline  to  executive 
branch  action 

Third,  again  assuming  the  de*lrablllt;  of 
such  guidelines,  there  Is  a  need  to  prevent 
their  use  to  Justify  capricious  econoniic  In- 
terventtonlam  in  private  economic  decision- 
making. Aluminum  company  spokesmen 
have  protected  that  they  were  denied  their 
"day  In  court"— that  they  were  never  given 
tha  opportunity  to  explain  and  discus*  the 
rationale  behind  their  price  move*  with 
goremment  officials.  Certainly  the  Indus- 
trie* In  question  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Justify  their  action  In  a  public 
forum  And  certainly  any  such  guideline* 
■hoiild  be  applied,  tf  at  ail.  equally  to  t)oth 
Industry  and  labor 

Fourth,  while  the  guidelines  were  used  to 
Justify  the  threat  or  actual  u*e  ot  aiumlniun 
^n<i  copper  stockpile*,  as  "antl- Inflationary". 
It  should  be  remembered  that  pa-lce*  are  only 
ttaa  barometer,  the  external  manifestation  of 
fondamentaJ  forces  that  have  been  generated 
by  Administration  fiscal  and  monetary  poll- 
ctis.  Administration  action,  such  ss  alumi- 
num sales,  to  control  price*  on  an  ad  h<TC 
basts  Is  simply  a  new.  more  dangerous.  typ« 
at  price  control  which  Ignores  underlying 
economic  forces  and  the  policies  that  create 
them 

Most  importantly,  the  growing  US  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  will  mean  Increasing 
shortages  of  baste  materials  now  In  strong 
domestic  demand,  and  foretells  strains  on 
the  eoonocny  which  may  help  stimulate  In- 
creased infiatlonary  pressure  In  tiu-n,  thu 
pieasiire  could  be  used  to  Justify  further  ap- 
plication of  guidelines  Applying  such 
guidelines  could  mean  a  damp^nlni?  of  In- 
centives to  production  of  needed  nxaterlals. 
which  would  otherwise  take  place  through 
the  free  play  of  market  force*. 

We  believe  that  the*e  are  compelling  rea- 
■cms  for  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
Joint  Bconomic  and  Joint  Defense  Produc- 
tion Committee*  of  the  use  of  the  aluminum 
and  copper  stockpiles  as  examples  of  the 
application  of  wage-price  guidelines  Ccin- 
greaaman  Widnall,  Congreaaman  Bllswobth. 
and  I  urge  you  to  schedule  such  hearings  at 
the  earliest  date,  and  pledge  our  fullest  co- 
operation with  you  In  this  endeavor 
Sincerely   yours, 

THr)M*s  B   Ctktis 


Febbuabt  4,   1966. 
Hon    WaiCHT  Patmam. 
Hoi^^e  of  Rrpresr-ntattves. 
\Va.ihtngtcm,  D  C 

DiAJi  Ida  CHyaaM.oi  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  27,  laM.  sendLog  copiea  of 
four  bills  to  amend  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 

In  my  opinion,  the  moet  Important  of  theee 
bills  would  give  the  Joint  Bct.nomlc  Commlt- 
•ee  a  role  In  settiiiK  the  wiitte-prlce  gulde- 
;»>8ts  and  In  studyUig  specific  breaches  of 
Uiem  referred  v>  the  Cornmittee  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  EcoiiunUc  Ad%  isem. 

I  would  agree  with  you  entirely  that  the 
first  vital  question  before  us  Is  whether  we 
can  agree  upon  a  concept  of  wage-price 
guidelines  sinrt  a  framework  for  their  use  by 
government  which  we  can  agree  would  be 
uaetul  in  pr<imotiag  an  anli-lnflatlonary. 
ful!-eaipli'yrit»nt  altuation  " 

While  the  hearlnRS  on  the  1966  Econotnlc 
Report  of  the  President  as  well  aa  the  sym- 
posium on  the  aoih  anniversary  "f  the  Em- 
ployment Act  will  be  helpful  In  de\-eloplng 
information  on  the  KUldeixwta,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve thev  win  be  rufflcl.-iit 

I  strongly  urge  that  before  taking  a  poal- 
•lon  on  the  Rpubs  bill  or  on  any  other  bill 
dealing  with  the  guldepoets,  the  Committee 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  first  prepare  a  com- 
p>endlum  of  views  of  leading  economists,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Starr  report  on  the  compendium 
and.  finally  concluding  with  hearings  on  the 
compendium  and  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Stan  report. 

Although  such  a  study  would  take  con- 
siderable Una*.  I  think  the  importance  of  the 
subjet^t  warrants  priority  attenUon.  It 
should  be  p<..8a;b!e  tu  produce  a  final  re- 
port by  the  Committee  on  the  validity  of  the 
guldepoets  concept  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congreea  next  January. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B    Cttbtis 


port  of  Immediate  hearings  on  the  Increase 
In  automobile  prices. 

As  you  know.  I  have  been  urging  for  some 
time  that  the  Committee  study  the  con- 
cept and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Admlnis- 
tratlon's  wage-price  giildeposts  As  I  In- 
dicated to  Mr  Reuther,  I  think  that  the 
automobile  price  increase  would  be  appro- 
priately studied  as  a  part  of  that  broader 
subject 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  renew  my  re- 
quest for  hearings  on  this  vital  matter  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cuktis 

Oc-roBEB  10,  1966 
Mr  Waltxb  P  Rxdthm, 
Prendent.  International  Union.  UAW, 
Detroit.  Mich 

Dkax  M*.  Rxt-THTK:  This  is  with  reference 
to  your  letter  of  September  29.  1966  urging 
my  support  of  immediate  Joint  Economic 
Oommlttee  hearings  on  the  recently  an- 
nounced increase  In  automobile  prices. 

In  the  light  of  the  growing  Inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy.  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  lor  at  least  a  year  that  the  Committee 
hold  hearings  on  the  Administration's  wage- 
price  guldepoets.  This  the  majority  has  re- 
fused to  do 

As  a  result  of  some  recent  wage  settlements 
and  price  Increases.  Including  those  In  the 
automobile  Industry,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  public  hearings  on  the  gulde- 
p<i6ts  are  neded.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  you  to  Chairman  Patman  as  a 
further  expression  of  my  concern  and  n;y 
wish  for  hearings  on  the  subject. 

In   my   view,  such   hearings  should   cover 
but  not  be  confined  to  automobile  price  la- 
The  reasons  behind  the  rapid  rise 


Mat  36.   1966. 
Hon    Wright  Patman, 

U  S    Howie  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C. 

DTAt  Mr  Chaibman-  I  have  Just  received 
a  copy  of  the  press  release  if  May  27  an- 
noimclng  the  hearings  by  the  Economic 
Progress  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  auuimatlon  and  tech- 
nology In  education 

WhUe  the  subject  la  highly  Interesting 
and  witness  lut  excellent.  I  question 
whether  the  topic  Is  sufficiently  germane  to 
rhe  primary  concern  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  Justify  lu  Inclusion  In  the 
agenda  In  preference  Ui  more  pressing 
policy  matters  As  you  know,  the  Minority 
has  been  urging  since  late  last  year  that 
hearings  be  held  on  such  urgent  subJecU  as 
the  Wuge-prlce  guldepoets.  the  voluntary 
program  of  capital  restralnU  and  the  prob- 
lems of  debt  management 

In  order  to  allocate  the  Committee's  time 
most  efficiently,  I  think  it  would  be  a  use- 
ful practice  to  have  the  full  Committee 
meet  early  In  each  session  to  agree  on  the 
agenda  for  the  coming  year  This  would  al- 
1..W  for  consideration  of  all  points  of  view 
on  the  optimum  allotment  of  the  Commit- 
tees limited  time  for  hearings 

With   best  wishes. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Thomas  B    Cdtitis. 

OcTOBxa  10.  1966 
Hon.   Wright  Patman, 
Chairman.    Joint    Ecxmomic    Committee, 
Washington.  D  C 

Deas  M«  Chairman  I  am  forwarding  for 
vour  InformaUon  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  Just  sent  to  Walter  Reuther  in  re- 
»p<3n8e  to  a  request  from  him  for  my  sup- 


In  th*  coat  of  medical  caxe  should  also  b« 
studied.  There  should  also  be  a  more  gen- 
eral review  of  wage,  price  and  productivity 
trends  throughout  the  economy.  My  deepest 
concern  at  the  moment  Is  that  because  of 
rising  costs  price*  will  continue  to  lncrea»« 
sharply  next  year,  even  while  overall  levels 
of  economic  activity  may  be  falling  off 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  your  view 
that  "reasonable  constraints"  may  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  "any  private  organisa- 
tion which  has  achieved  a  position  from 
which  It  can  exercise  significant  leverage  on 
the  economy."  While  I  agree  that  the  public 
Interest  may  require  some  constraints  on 
such  power  where  It  exists  and  Is  irrespon- 
sibly used.  I  would  want  to  consider  suob 
an  approach  only  with  great  care  and  cau- 
tion I  personally  feel  that  the  maxlm'.im 
of  lab<ir  and  management  freedom  Is  an  Im- 
portant goal  In  our  society.  Where  govern- 
ment follows  wis*  economic  policies.  I  think 
there  Is  Uttle  room  for  the  Irresponsible  uie 
of  private  economic  power  and  correspond- 
ingly less  demand  for  curbs  on  private  free- 
dom I  agree,  however,  that  this  would  &e 
a  fit  subject  for  the   Committee's  hearings. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Patman 
Is  enclosed. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cttktxs. 


THE  RISING  COST  OF  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to 
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label  the  Republican  Party  the  party  of 

fear. 

Let  us  make  clear  what  It  l£  that  we, 
and  the  American  people  generally,  fear! 
Every  man  who  has  been  In  the  front- 
lines  of  battle  has  experienced  fear. 
That  is  the  fear  of  known  peril,  which 
we  can  recognize  and  deal  with.  Know- 
ing how  to  cope  with  the  realities,  it  Is 
healthy  in  that  it  Indicates  respect  for 
the  problems. 

Tlie  deeper  fear,  which  we  share  with 
all  the  American  people,  is  the  fear  of 
leadership  which  fails  to  recognize  prob- 
lems, which  fails  to  deal  with  them  ef- 
fectively through  action  directed  at 
causes  rather  than  symptoms,  and  which 
fails  to  deal  with  them  in  a  timely  man- 
ner before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

I  could  be  speaking  of  Vietnam,  or  the 
crime  problem,  but  in  this  case,  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  remarks  to  economic 
policies. 

The  American  people,  like  the  front- 
line soldier,  properly  fears  most  the  kind 
of  leadership  which  pretends  problems 
do  not  exist  until  they  are  apparent  to 
all.  They  fear  leadership  that  takes 
action  for  political  and  psychological 
effect  rather  than  to  solve  the  problems. 
They  fear  leadership  that  juggles  statis- 
tics to  show  we  are  not  having  inflation 
when  people  can  see  it  with  their  eyes 
and  feel  it  in  their  pocketbooks  and 
wallets. 

They  fear  leadership  which  takes  odd 
periods  for  statistical  comparison  like  67 
months,  or  moves  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  base  year  and  comes  up  with 
6-year  averages  to  show  that  while  we 
have  inflation  sickness,  other  countries 
have  it  worse. 

Tlicy  fear  leadership  that  tries  to  keep 
the  temperature  down  on  a  hot  day  by 
putting  the  thermometer  in  the  refrig- 
erator. 

They  fear  the  kind  of  "doctor"  who 
tells  his  patient  not  to  worry  about  his 
temperature  of  103°  today  because  for 
the  previous  month  it  averaged  98.6°, 

In  short,  to  paraphrase  earlier  leader- 
ship. "The  principal  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  our  present  leadership  Itself." 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  October  3  approved  the  re- 
issuing of  an  earlier  report  entitled  "The 
Rising  Costs  of  Living."  in  doing  so, 
they  issued  a  covering  statement  which 
speaks  for  itself  and  which  I  will  insert  In 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  the  original  document. 

But  let  me  first  point  out  a  very  im- 
portant sUtement  made  in  this  cjovering 
paper.  Important  parUcularly  in  the 
light  of  a  statement  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ekionomic  Advisers,  Dr. 
Gardner  Ackley,  in  New  York  on  October 
6  In  the  second  paragraph  of  his 
speech,  he  said: 

Barring  a  sudden  end  of  hoatllltlet  Jn  Vlet- 
JiMi,  1967  wui  be  ae  good  a  year  for  busi- 
ness as  1966.  And  I  thlnJc  it  would  be  hard 
to  dispute  that— for  bualneae  as  for  the 
American  people— 1966  Is  the  beet  ever. 

There  are  5,400  American  dead  In 
Vietnam  who  cannot  dispute  that  state- 
ment at  all. 

There  are  30,000  casualties,  some  of 
Whom  might  say,  "the  price  Is  high  for 
your  Democratic  prosperity.  Dr.  Ackley." 
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And  If  this  Is  the  "new  economics," 
there  Is  nothing  new  about  war  and  in- 
flation bringing  prosperity.  In  Septem- 
ber 1935,  Ernest  Hemingway  wrote  an 
article  in  Esquire  magazine,  entitled 
"Notes  on  the  Next  War,"  in  which  he 
said: 

The  Drat  panacea  for  a  mismanaged  nation 
Is  inflation  of  the  currency;  the  second  Is 
war.  Both  bring  temporary  procpenty:  both 
bring  a  permanent  ruin.  But  both  are  the 
refuge  of  political  and  economic  opportu- 
nists. 

The  Republican  position  and  record 
in  office  presents  a  dramatic  contrast 
which  explains  much  of  the  fear  the 
President  attributes  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  American  people.  On 
page  5  of  the  coordination  committee 
statement,  "Further  Comments  on  the 
Rising  Costs  of  Living,"  it  states: 

For  our  part,  we  reject  inflation  and  war 
as  appropriate  ways  to  attain  full  employ- 
ment and  prosperity.  The  cost  Is  too  high 
In  human  misery.  Shriveled  dollars  and  a 
broken  economy  can  destroy  America. 

History  shows  It  Is  possible  to  have  peace 
and  prosperity  while  holding  Inflation  in 
check  and  mlnlml?rtng  the  severity  of  reces- 
sions. tJnder  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion from  1963  through  1960  annual  average 
unemployment  was  signlflcantly  less  than 
It  has  been  since  (4.9  percent  under  Eisen- 
hower; 5.3  percent,  1961-pre8ent) .  The  aver- 
age annual  rise  In  Uvlng  coets  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  lower  (1.4 
points  under  Elsenhower;  1.9  points.  1961- 
present) .  The  proportion  of  American  fam- 
ilies living  on  $3,000  a  year  or  less  diminished 
from  27  to  20  percent  under  Eisenhower — 
roughly  twice  the  annual  rate  at  which  it 
has  been  diminishing  (from  20  percent  to  17 
percent  since  1961)  under  the  Democrats' 
policies  and  programs. 

Two  more  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
insert  these  documents  in  the  Record: 

First,  Willie  it  correctly  points  out  that 
the  basic  cause  now  exerting  inflationary 
pressure  on  the  economy  is  the  recent 
massive  Increases  in  Government  spend- 
ing, I  fear  the  coordinating  committee 
underestimates  the  penchant  of  the  pres- 
ent   Democratic     administration     and 
Congress  to  spend  the  peoples'  money. 
The  committee  predicts  an  increase  from 
the  $112.8  billion  projected  in  the  1967 
administration  budget  to  "$118  billion 
and  more  likely  $120  billion  or  over."' 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Cowgrkssional 
Record  of  September  30,  page  24559  and 
following  pages.  It  seems  more  likely  the 
fiscal  1967  expenditures  will  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $130  billion.    The  budg- 
et deficit  will  be  not  $1.8  billion  as  the 
administration  predicted,  nor  "three  or 
four  times"  that  amount  as  the  coordi- 
nating committee  estimates,  but  more 
like  $13  billion,  even  allowing  for  greatly 
Increased  Federal  Government  revenues. 
Second,  I  would  like  to  direct  your  at- 
tention, and  that  of  the  press  to  those 
portions  of  the  original  "Rising  Costs  of 
Living'  document  wiiich  examine  "How 
the  Situation  Developed."  "Statement  of 
the  Problem,"  and  "Failure  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Administrations'  Attempted  Solu- 
tions."   Thoae  eminently  fair  and  per- 
ceptive members  of  the  press  who  are 
wondering  where  the  "new  econornic?' 
went  wrong,  may  find  this  analysis  in- 
teresting, and,  I  trust,  valid. 


At  this  point  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
"Further  Comment  on  the  Rising  Costs 
of  Living,"  approved  October  3  by  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  and 
the  original  document  of  the  PederaJ 
Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policy  Task  Force 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  approved 
last  March  28  by  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee: 

PuBTHEB  Comment  on  the  Rising  Costs  of 
LrviNo 

(Adopted  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  October  3,  1966,  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Republican  National 
Committee.  1625  Eye  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.) 

REPUBLICAN  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Presiding    Officer:    Chairman.    Republican 
National  Committee. 


Former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Former  Presidential  Nominees 
Barry  Ooldwater  (1964). 
Richard  M.  Nixon  (1960) . 
Thomas  E.  Dewey   (1944  and  1948). 
Alf  M.  Landon  ( 1936) . 

Senate  Leadership 

Everett  M.  Dirksen,  Minority  Leader. 

Thomas   H.   Kuchel,   Minority   Whip. 

BouRKE  B.  HicKENLooPER,  Chairman,  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee. 

liEVERETT  Saltonstall,  Chairman,  Repub- 
lican Conference. 

THRtraroN  B.  Morton,  Chairman,  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee. 

House  leadership 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Minority  Leader. 

Leslie  C.  Ahends,  Minority  Wlilp. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  Chairman,  Republican 
Conference. 

John  J.  Rhodes,  Chairman,  Republican 
Policy  Committee. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  Ranking  Member  of  Rules 
Committee. 

Bob  Wilson.  Chairman.  National  Repub- 
lican Congressional  Committee. 

Charles  E.  Goodell,  Chairman,  Planning 
and  Research  Committee. 

Representatives  of  Republican  Govemor$ 
Association 

John  A.  Love,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Robert  E.  Smylle,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

George  W.  Romney,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Republican  National  Committee 
Ray  C.  Bliss.  Chairman. 
Mrs.  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  Assistant  Chair- 
man. 

Mrs.  CoUts  P.  Moore.  Vice  Chairman. 
Donald  R.  Roes,  Vice  Chairman. 
Mrs.  J.  WUlard  Marriott.  Vice  Chairm&n. 
J.  Drake  Edens,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman. 
Republican  State  Legislators  Association 
F.  P.   (Monte)    Montgomery,  President. 
Robert  L.  L.  McConnlck,  Staff  Coordinator. 

riTRTHEB    COMMXNT    ON    TH«    EISINO    CX)8TB    OF 

uvrwo 

The  Democratic  Administration  and  Its 
echo-chamber  Congress  have  been  Irrecpon- 
slble  and  cruel  In  revisiting  the  scourge  of 
Inflation  upon  the  American  people.  Rapidly 
rising  prices  are  now  hurting  every  citizen, 
the  poorest  the  most.  This  breach  of  the 
public  trust  will  rightly  be  a  prime  political 
Issue  in  1966. 

The  basic  cause,  still  operating.  Is  the  In- 
flationary pressure  generated  by  masBlve  in- 
creases In  government  spending:  60  percent 
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•Inca   l»«0:   30  percent  in  Ju«t  the  la*t   two 
aieal  years. > 

The  problem  t«  the  more  tragic  because  '■'. 
oould  have  been  averted.  It  wa*  clearly  fore- 
■eec.     It  waa  warr.ed  agaiaflt 

"The  RlalQg  Coeta  of  Living.  *  Report  on 
the  Flfica;  PoUclea  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
mcnt,"  waa  prepared  by  the  experta  of  our 
Taak  Force  on  Ped-ral  Placal  and  MoneUry 
pollclea  The  Republican  Cocirdlnatlng  Coni- 
mlttee  approved  it  unanUnoualy  on  March 
31.  1966  We  relsaue  It  now  because  It  still 
appllee— because  -f  the  accuracy  of  It*  pre- 
dictions- becauae  if  the  precision  of  Its  In- 
dlctmenta  of  Administration  poilclea  These 
recominendatlona  for  preventing  latUitlor. 
and  combating  iht  maaUun-cauaed  turbu- 
lence m  the  econ.TT.y  xrv  still  sound 

Thla  booklet  warned  ail  months  a«o  that 
tbe  United  States  wa»  starting  down  the 
ro«d  to  serious  maatlon — that  the  trend  to- 
ward blgrier  prices  wo«id  accelerate  raising 
the  cost  f  living  m  ;9«6  by  three  to  four 
parcei^t  '  V.  sta'.ed  '.hat  buslnesamen  would 
Uvcreaae  inventories  to  hedge  against  Infla- 
tion I:  sa.d  that  other  nations  would  con- 
tinue to  1  jee  .-ocfldence  In  our  ability  to  cor- 
rect our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
and  the  drain  oa  jur  gold  It  stressed  that 
the  economy  would  develop  Imbalances  forc- 
ing painful  readjustmenu  It  expiilned  that 
these  conditions,  unless  quickly  c<.>rTected. 
would  surely  bring  on  even  higher  p-lces 
a  loss  in  value  of  the  dollar  i  loss  of  eco- 
nomic vigor  a  slowdown  In  the  growth  of 
new  Jobs,  a  decline  of  living  standards  for 
everyone  i.'.d  a  deterioration  of  the  Nation's 
world    leadership 

Ever.-.^  have  b«>rne  out  these  Judgments 
The  h-ij-riiru.  roti^equences  of  the  AdmJn- 
latratio:.  ^  nxcaetary  and  flscal  failures  are 
glarlL^ly  apparent 

In  August  the  Consumer  Price  Index  waa 
3.5  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  high- 
est year-to-year  lacreaae  In  Index  points 
since   the    Korean   War,    15   years   ago; 

The  o-.era.:  -out  of  living  since  January 
has  Increased  a"  aii  annual  rate  of  over  ♦ 
percent,  three  times  as  fas:  as  the  average 
increas*-  from   ld60  through   UW, 

TTie  ftKxl  that  cost  a  housewife  110. OO  In 
March  lJ6o  :i«t  her  110  72  a  year  later,  amd 
Is  now  up  to  no  iO    ' 

Wholesale  prices  are  advancing  at  the  an- 
nu.il  rate  of  .ipproximately  4  percen'.  this 
yeaj.  10  tlm>'s  aa  fast  as  the  annual  average 
from    1960   through    1965 

Interest  rates  are  the  highest  In  45  years 
Mortgage   money    Is   extremely   difficult    to 
obtain: 

Ne*  .-iuosu.g  5--arti  have  plummeted  sharp- 
ly bringing  a  virtual  depression  to  this  seg- 
ment of  the  economy. 

Increasing  loss  of  confidence  In  the  ralue 
of  the  uo..ar  has  undermined  Its  status  as 
the  worlds  soundest  currency  caused  the 
loss  of  Ji  percent  of  our  gold  stock  In  the 
past  6  years,  and  Jeopardised  jur  Free  World 
leadership. 

The  nauonai  debt  continues  to  swell 
This  .-.ad  forced  12  raises  In  the  debt  celling 
■LDce  1960  The  budget  deficit  In  flscai  lw67 
will  akely  be  three  or  four  tUnes  the  amount 
predicted   last  January, 

Stock  market  behavior  reflects  a  wide- 
spread uneasinees  and  an  eroalon  of  con- 
Bdenoe  stemming  frotn  vacillating  economic 
poUclea, 

Many  economlsta  warn  that  the  econoznlo 
cycle  has  peaked  and  Join  former  President 
XruBian  in  warning  of  a  depraaalon  ahead.* 


>8se  Appendix  I     Bpendlng  Facta 

•Bee  Appendix  U:  Cbarta  Bbo>vlng  Ooo- 
tlnulng   Rl»e   in   Living  Oosta. 

•  See  Appaodls  lU  Retail  Pnoes  of  Selected 
TooA  Items. 

•See  Appendix  IV:  AutborltatlTe  8Ute- 
menta  on  T"*****""  OK' 


Inflationary  presaures  continued  to  mount 
even  as  the  AdmUilstraUon  proposed  a  four- 
point  program  U>  fight  inflation"  on  .Sep- 
tember 8  196«  This  IJemocratlc  program 
is  too  little,  too  late  and  the  wrong  prescrip- 
tion It  proposes  cutUng  Federal  spending 
by  ».3  billion  a  grossly  Inadequate  reduction 
f  ir  present  needs  It  comes  at  least  six 
montlLS  and  possibly  a  year  late  The  sus- 
peivslon  >f  the  7  percent  Inventment  credit 
will  have  little  near-future  effect  in  the 
longer  run  It  will  brake  industrial  expansion, 
the  reverse  of  what  la  nee<led  to  nght  In- 
flation. 

We  urge  a  careful  re-reading  of  'The  Ris- 
ing Costs  of  Living  "  The  Republican  pro- 
gram therein  proptjsed  can  still  be  effective 
in  checking  the  surging  Inflation,  it  can 
stUl  protect  the  dollar,  it  can  still  preserve 
the  value  of  personal  savings.  It  can  lessen 
the  growing  danger  of  recession. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committees 
March  ISflC  principal  recommendations  fol- 
low 

■That  the  cosu  of  Vietnam  be  tiaanced 
within  annual  balanced  budgets  by  reduction 
or  postponement  of  domestic  programs,  not 
by  tax  Increases 

That  m  times  of  high-level  proBperlty  and 
employment,  the  Administration  provide  a 
slgnlflcant  surplus  In  the  Federal  budget  to 
reduce  inflationary  pressures  and  help  pro- 
tect the  dollar 

•That  the  Administration  pursue  prudent 
flsca.  and  monetary  policies  that  will  make 
It  unnecessary  to  have  the  so-called  'volun- 
tary' wage  and  price  'guldepoets,'  which  are 
inconsistent  with  a  free  market  economy 
"That  the  Administration  lend  support  to 
monetary  policies  which  will  hold  Increaaes 
in  the  supply  of  money  to  a  pace  consistent 
with  Inflation-free  economic  growth. 

'That  the  Administration  respect  and  de- 
fend the  rule  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
as  an  Independent  agency  within  govern- 
ment. 

That  the  Congress  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  general  price  sta- 
bility an  explicit  objective  of  government 
policy,  along  with  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power. 

■  That,  rather  than  relying  on  Inflationary 
monetary  and  flscal  policies  to  reduce  resid- 
ual unemployment  in  a  high  employment 
economy,  the  Admlnlstrat.ou  place  emphasis 
pQ  selective  programs  of  Job  training,  coun- 
seling and  placement,  as  provided  In  the  Be- 
publlcan-8p<jns<ired  M:\:.p*"*'rr  Devel  'i'ment 
and  Training  Act  of  1963  and  h  ive  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  undertake  a  survey  of  Job 
vacancies  and  a  census  of  '.ne  unemployed  at 
intervals  to  provide  a  factual  basis  for  such 
activities 

That  the  Administration  give  high  prior- 
ity to  developing  a  solution  to  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  which  will  be  lasting  and 
constnictlve  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  for  ourselves 

"That  the  Administration  enhance  the  In- 
tegrity and  Value  f  the  Ftrderal  budgellui< 
process  by 

<ai  The  annual  dissemination  of  a  five- 
year  budget  projection  for  all  departments 
and  agencies  to  asHlst  long-raiige  ctnisldera- 
tlon  of  the  flscal  consequences  of  new  pro- 
grama. 

■lb'  An  annual  reporting  as  part  of  the 
budget,  of  the  unfunded  commitments  of 
the  government  for  future  spending  which 
have  to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers 

That  ths  Administration  consolidate  and 
where  appropriate,  eliminate  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  overlapping  and  duplicating 
government  programs  and.  where  practical. 
take  steps  to  turn  ihe'j-  administration  over 
to  States  and  local  government  bodlas. 

"That  the  Congress  create,  at  regular  In- 
tervals, an  Independent  bipartisan,  ade- 
quately    staffed     'Hoover     Commissi  on'-type 


organization  composed  of  Members  of  the 
C-ongres.1  an  1  the  public  to  review  the  buui^- 
pt.  government  programs,  and  governmii,- 
organization." 

The  Democratic  party,  entrusted  with  lUi- 
tlonal  leadership  b<:>th  In  Con^;re.s8  and  the 
Executive  Branch,  baa  rejected  or  Ignored 
the  guidance  provided  by  this  booklet  Fur 
our  part,  we  reject  Inflation  and  war  a*  ..p. 
proprlate  ways  to  attain  full  employn.t-:.; 
and  prosperity  The  coet  la  tot)  high  In  hu- 
man  misery  Shriveled  dollars  and  a  broken 
economy  can  destroy  America. 

History  shows  It  i£  pos^ble  to  have  peace 
and  proeperlty  while  holding  Inflation  In 
check  and  minimizing  the  severity  of  reces- 
sions Under  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion from  19511  through  1960  annual  average 
unemployment  was  slgniacantly  less  than  it 
has  been  since  i4  9  percent  under  EUen- 
hower:  5  3  percent,  isei-present )  .»  The 
average  aimual  rise  In  living  coeU  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  lower 
(14  polnu  under  Elsenhower.  1.9  polni*. 
19fll-preeer.t)  •  The  proportion  of  American 
families  living  on  »:!  ooo  a  year  or  less  dlmm- 
Ished  from  27  to  20  percent  under  Elsen- 
hower— roughly  twice  the  annual  rate  at 
which  It  has  been  dlnunlshlng  i  f rom  20  per- 
cent to  17  percent  since  1961)  under  the 
Democrats'  policies  and  programs.' 

We  uri<e  every  An.ericati  for  his  country's 
sake,  to  read  "The  Rl.'dng  Cf«t8  of  Living" 
before  Election  Day   1966 
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Debt    per    perw 
family:  »6.4O0.0O. 


in 


.Al'PfNUIX      I 
ITDCXAI.    0OV1ENMENT    SPINOINC    FACTS 

1  Federal  Oovernment  expenditures 
flscal  1960.  as  measured  by  the  Administra- 
tive Budget,  were  176  5  billion.  In  flscal 
1967  they  are  planned  to  be  $112.8  billion. 
This  is  an  exact  Increase  of  47  5'''c.  The 
exact  Increase  from  actual  flscal  1965  ei- 
pendltures  of  »96  5  billion  to  the  $112  8  bil- 
lion 1967  figure  Is  17  ;  Realistic  appr.ilsal 
of  fiscal  1967  expenditures  dictates  the  use 
of  SO'l.  and  20 ''t  for  estimating  the  rate  o: 
expenditure  Increases  during  these  periods 
as  stated  below  under  point  3 

3  Rise  In  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures I  Admlnl.^tratlve  Budget )  under  the  last 
Republican  Administration.  195a- 1960  com- 
pared with  the  Democrat's  record.  1961-1966 
1953  1960.  t74  1  bll!!on  to  $76  5  billion.  3  2" 
increase.  1961  1966  $615  billion  to  $1128 
blUlun.  38  4"!?  Increase 

3  Estimated  fiscal  I9fl7  expenditures  (year 
endl:.g   June  30    1967  1 

The  1967  Administrative  Budget  Expendi- 
tures of  1112  8  blllK.n  •*•;!£  when  published  in 
January,  considered  by  ntmierous  exf>erts  ana 
the  presa  to  be  understated  through  book- 
keeplru;  devices  and  other  questionable 
means 

Subsequent  events  contribute  subetantlally 
to  the  volume  of  exj>endltures:  suspensloiu 
of  participation  loan  sales.  Increased  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  .tnd  requested  cuts  not 
approved   by   C<  ngress 

I:icre.-i*lng  Interest  charges  to  finance  the 
NaUonal  Debt,  the  new  Oreat  Society  spend- 
ing authorlzatlona  contribute  heavily,  as 
well,  to  the  volvime  of  expenditures. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  exper.dl'ure' 
will  run  at  least  $118  btiilon.  and  more  licei' 
$120  billion  or  over  iflepubllcan  Natlona: 
Committee  estimate  based  on  figures  from 
The  Budget  of  the  Ui  Ited  States  and  TreO- 
ury   Department  Statements  ) 

4  Federal  Oovemn.ent  Sttendlng  and  Debt 
fier  person  and  per  family 

.Spending  per  per»<jn'  $564  00  per  year:  p«f 
average  family     $2.256  00 


Dai)i 


Agni'uiture 

Commerce 

Delenje.  military 

HEW 

Interior 

Juitice 

Post  Office 

flstc 

Treasury 


I  .^prlculture  Depari 
M  percent. 
1  Postal  service  costs 


P. 


IWl 

1W2 

IW 

IJM 

1985 

litS: 

June 

July 

.August 

September. ...... 

October „ 

November 

December 


IWl 

net 

im 

1964 

UM. 

199i: 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November.. 


i^ource:  Eoonoralc  1 


Ileio 


>  Source  Economic  Indicators.  publisflM 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  tM 
President. 

•Ihld. 

'  Ibid. 


Cereals  and  bakery  pro< 

Flour,  wheat 

Cornflakes 

Brea<l.  white. 

««s,  poiUtry,  and  fish 

Round  steak 

Sirloin  steak..' 

Pork  chops,  center  < 

Pork  loin  roast 

B»con 

Jryln|ehlck(n..." 
Timansh. 

t>»lry  products: 

Milk,  fresh  idellvere 

Rutler 

Cheese,  American  p; 


Source:  U.S.  Departu 
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Debt    per    person      $1.600  00;    per   average         6.  Spending  Increaeea  by  Selected  Depart- 
.^".i::y:  $6,400.00  ments  and  Agencies.  19«0  vs.  1967: 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Da^iartuiriil  ur  agency 


Actual,  1960 


Agncuiture 

Commerce 

Defense,  military. 

HEW 

Interior 

Justice 

Post  Office 

?l»te 

Treasury — 


$5.42 
.54 

42.82 

3.40 

.69 

.36 

'  (.53) 
.25 

10.13 


Estimate, 
1967 


$6.61 
.92 

57.15 

10.19 
1.32 
.41 

'  (•  76) 
.41 

1125 


Difference 


$1.  19 

.38 

14.33 

6.79 

.63 

.  15 

'  t.23) 

.16 

4,12 


Percent 
Increase 


1  22 
70 
34 
200 
91 
58 
•  (43) 
64 
41 


'  .\jrr1culture  Department  spending  Is  up  22  percent  whUe  in  the  same  period  the  farm  population  decreased  by 
'  Postal  service  costs  are  technically  an  operating  loss  rather  than  a  planned  expenditure. 


Appendix  II 
Tables  demonstrating  the  rising  costs  of  living 


Table  showing  Federal  odministTative  budget 
surplus  or  deficit 

[InbUllons] 
Fiscal  years: 

1960  (surplus) $1.2 

1961  (deficit) 3.9 

1962  (deficit) 6.4 

1963  (deficit) 6.8 

1964  (deficit) 8.2 

1965  (deficit) 3.4 

1966  (deficit) 2.3 

Note. — Administration's  estimated  1967 
budget  deficit  Is  omitted  because  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  Its  outcome,  In  view  of  the 
methods  used  In  determining  receipts  and 
expenditures.  Independent  estimates  now 
place  it  from  $5  to  $7  billion. 

Source:  Economic  Indicators. 


CONSUMER  PRICES  (INDEX:  1957-59  =  100) 


Period 


ivil 

llK 

1883 

1964 

1885 

19S5: 

June 

July 

.August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November. 
December. 


AU 
Items 


104.2 
105.4 
106.7 
108.1 
109.9 

110.1 

110.2 
1100 
110.2 
110,4 
IIU,  6 
Ul.O 


Food 


102.6 
103.6 
106.1 
106.4 
108.8 

110.1 
110.9 
110.1 
109.7 
109.7 
109.7 
110.6 


AU 
servloes 


108.8 
110.0 
113.0 
115.2 
117.8 

117.6 
117.8 
117.9 
11&5 
118.7 
119.0 
119.3 


Period 


1966: 

January.. 
February 
March... 

.\Drll 

May 

June 

July  .  .. 
August... 


All 
Items 


Food 


in.o 

111.6 
112,0 
112..') 
112,6 
112.9 
113.3 
113  g 


111.4 
113.1 
113.9 
114.0 
113.5 
113.9 
114.3 
115.8 


All 
services 


119.5 
119.7 
120,1 
121.1 
121,5 
122.0 
122.6 
123.0 


WHOLESALE  PRICES,  ALL  COMMODITIES  (I.NPEX:  1957-59  =  !()0) 


Period 


1861 

1982. 

im 

1864 

1968. 

1988: 

July 

Ai«fust 

September 

Oftober , 

November.. 


All  items     I 


Period 


1964— Continued 
December. .. 

1966: 

January 

February 

March-- 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


AU  Items 


lot  1 

104.6 
106.4 

105.4 
105  5 
105.6 
105.7 
105.4 
106.8 


Source:  Eeonoinlc  Indicators. 
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Appendix  III 

Retail  prices  of  selected  food  items,  November  1963  and  August  lf>6S 


Item 


Cereals  and  bakery  products: 

Flour,  wbeat 

Comllakee 

Bread,  white. '.'".'". 

wats,  poultry,  and  flsh: 

Round  steak .., 

Sirloin  .iteak..!.-.'"'""! 

Pork  chops,  center  cut.IIi! 

Pork  loin  roast 

Bacon . 

JjTlnf  chlck«n..."I""I] 

Tnnanah 

Dairy  poducts; 

Milk,  fresh  (dellvorwii 

Butter 

Cheese,  Amertcun  process . 


I'nit  of 
measurement 


Price 
In  cents, 
Novem- 
ber 1063 


5  pounds - 
12  oiuices- 
1  pound. - 


.do- 


do- 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dl^unoe  can. 

)li  gallon 

1  jx)und 

Vs  pound 


86.8 
28.4 
21.6 

106.4 
108.7 
88.3 
62.0 
67.4 
39.7 
3Z6 

52  6 
78.  S 
36.7 


Price 
In  cents, 
Aogust 

1966 


S9.8 
30.2 

22.8 

110.6 
118.3 
108.2 
77.6 
99.6 
42.1 
36.4 

56.8 
86.3 
43.2 


Percent 
increase 


Item 


S.2 
6.8 

5.S 

4.0 
&8 
22.5 
2S.0 
47.8 
&0 
11.6 

7.9 
14.3 
17.7 


8ouroe:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics,  retaU  f6od  prices  by  cities. 


I'nit  of 
measurement 


Fruits  and  vegetables: 

Apples 

Bananas .. 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Carrota 

Celery 

Cabbage 

Tomatoes 

Canned  peas,  green  . 
Dried  beiana 

Beverages: 

Coilee . 

Cola  drink 


Total. 


I  pound 

do 

10  pounds... 

1  pound 

do- 

do 

do 

do- 

No  303  can. 

1  pound 


Price 
In  cents, 
Novem- 
ber 1963 


Price 
in  cents, 
August 

1966 


Percent 
increase 


....do -_ 

72«anoe  carton 


Aggregate  percent  Increase 

Average    percent    increase    per 
Item -.- - 


14.0 
15.8 
63.1 
10.8 
15.0 
13.4 
8.5 
30  9 
22.  7 
17.7 

69  8 
56.1 


25.1 
16.5 
7a2 
16.2 
17.8 
19.1 
13  1 
32  0 
242 
19.9 

83.5 
56.8 


79.2 

5.7 

23.9 

50.0 

17.4 

42  6 

54.1 

3.6 

6.6 

125 

19  6 
3.0 


$11.13 


$12.94 


16,3 
20.0 


r  IS,  1966 


October  IS,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


26683 


26682 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOl^SE 


October  13,  1966 


October  IS,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


26683 


ArrsNDix  IV 

AUTHOUTATIVX    STATntINT*    ON     InFXATION 
CaUSCS    4KD    CONSIQl'TNCKS 

"The  importajQt  caaee  of  deraan<l  Inflation 
nmilt  from  Oovernmeui  exp*ndllureB.  espe- 
(AmXXy  U>o««  a880Cl<it«cl  wltb  war  or  war 
pr«p&ratloas  Ooveriiment  program*  of 
hOAvy  tnveeunent  In  'socUl  capital',  parxlcu. 
I*rly  in  underdeveioped  areas  seeking  rapid 
•conomlc  development,  may  al»o  create 
■trong  inflationary  prouBurea."  Gardner  AcH- 
l«y,  CtuLlrman  of  t^a  Council  of  Ecoiiomlc 
Advlaers  to  Prealdeul  JotULSon.  •Macruecc- 
nomlc  Theory."  1961. 

"Huge  governmental  sp«n(llng,  even  when 
It  U  fully  met  from  tajt  revenues,  la  likely  to 
release  inflationary  forces  In  the  economy. 

"If  the  economy  la  operating  close  to  Its 
full  capacity  .  .  the  government  must  dis- 
cipline the  natural  impuL*  u-  ase  the  larger 
revenues  yleided  by  existing  tax  rates  to 
finance  new  expenditures  :t  is  desirable 

to  strive  for  a  sizable  surplus  by  severely 
limiting  any  Increases  In  expenditures  and, 
wherever  po«>alble.  reducing  them  "  Arthur 
F.  Burns.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  President  Elsenhower. 
1963—56.  President.  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  Professor  of  Economics. 
Columbia  University.  •  Prosperity  Without 
Inflation."   1967. 

"Of  course,  no  one  wants  runaway  Infla- 
tion .  .  .  What  Is  more  likely  to  happ*  n  Is 
ttiat  we  will  bring  on  a  precipitous  dcfl«Uon 
If  we  persist  in  high  interest  practices  The 
r«ult  couid  be  a  serlotis  d-presslon  "'  Pt-rmer 
Pr««ldent  Harry  S   Truman.  August  28.  1966 

"Our  economy  is  powerful  enough  to  af- 
ford both  guns  and  butter  But  It  doesn't 
follow  that  we  can  afford  both  giins  and 
fat."  Walter  Heller.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  to  President  Ken- 
nedy    Life.  September  1,  1966 

•"Most  Americans  are  against  reckless  pub- 
lic spending.  As  to  this,  the  record  of  con- 
gressional radicals  la  too  clear  and  too  recent 
to  need  explanation  .  .  And  I  remind  you — 
these  federal  billion*  are  your  money  Either 
they  come  out  of  your  paycheck  through 
higher  taxes,  or  your  pocket  Is  picked  by  In- 
fUUon."  Former  President  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower,    Waging  the  Peace.  '   1966. 

TH»  RiatNO  Coera  or  LnnNO--A   Ku^ibt   on 

TH«       PlflCAL       POUCII3       or       THX       rTDKlAi. 
OOVnNMKNT 

(Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Kepub- 

Ucan  National  Committee.  1625  Eve  Street. 

WW  .  Washington.  DC  ,  Apr.  31.  19661 
tMrxrai.icii.ti  cooaoiMATiNO  coMMrmK 

Presiding  Officer  Chairman,  Republican 
National  Committee 

Former  President     Dwlght  D    Elsenhower 

Former  PresUtenttal  Sominees  Barry  Oold- 
w»ter  (1064).  Richard  M.  Nixon  1 19601. 
Tbomas  S  Dewey  il»«4  St  1948 >,  A!f  M 
I*ndon   I  19361 

Senate  LeadesMp  Evxarrr  M  Diiucsxn. 
Minority  Leader.  Thoi«a»  H  KtcHct  Minor- 
ity Whip.  BoCTiKi  B  Hici«NLt)OPm.  Chair- 
man, Republican  Policy  Committee.  LxroirrT 
Baltonvtali..  Chairman.  Republican  Confer- 
ence; Thbustok  B  MotTON.  Chairman, 
national    Republican    Senatorial    Commltee 

Borne  Leaderthip:  Oblalo  R  Po«d.  Minority 
L«ader:  Lbblix  C.  A«»rD«.  Minority  Whip 
ytMLTOi  R.  Laixo.  Chairman.  Republican  Con- 
tarance:  Jorn  J  Rhodxs.  Chairman,  Repub- 
lican Policy  Oommlttee;  H  Aix»f  Smith. 
Banking  Member  at  Rules  Committee:  Boa 
Wnaotf.  Chairman.  National  Republican 
Ooncreealonal  Committee;  CHAaL^s  E  CKmdd- 
Bxx,  Chairman.  Planning  and  Research  Com- 
mittee. 

Reipreaentativea  of  Republican  Govemort 
AMtoeiation:  John  A.  Love.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  Robert  E.  Smylle.  Oov- 
•mor  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  George  W 
Bcoxney,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Halaon  A.  Rockefeller.  Governor  of  the  State 


of   New   York.    William   W    boranton.   Gover- 
nor ..>f  the  Commonweulth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Republican  National  Committee  Ray  C 
B::s8  Chairman.  Mrs  C  Waylaud  Brooks, 
Assistant  Chairman.  Mrs  CoUls  P.  Moore, 
■Vice  Chairman:  Donald  R  Ross,  Vice  Chair- 
man. Mrs  J  WUlArd  Marriott.  Vice  Chair- 
man.   J     Drake    Edens.   Jr  .    Vice    Chairman. 

Republican   Sfa£e   Legiilatort   Xj-iociafion 
P    P     I  Monte  1    Montgomery.   President. 

Arthiu-   L    Peterson.   Staff  Coordinator 
A     ttta&AQt     ro«     rVEKT     amxrican 

The  cost  of  living  Is  rising  Pood,  housing, 
•ervlcea.  and  other  necessities  of  life  are  reg- 
ularly going  up  in  price.  The  American 
housewife  sees  It  every  time  she  gi^es  shop- 
ping The  American  w,rkpr  feela  It  every 
time  he  takes  out  his  wallet. 

The  United  States  Is  on  the  threshold  of 
dangeruus  inflation.  The  cause  Is  the  fiscal. 
nu)netary.  and  other  economic  policies  of  the 
present  Democratic  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Inflation  is  a  hidden  tax  that  falls  heaviest 
on  those  who  have  the  least  It  Is  especially 
harsh  in  lu  effect  on  those  living  on  pen- 
sions or  fixed  Incomes.  It  eats  away  the 
value  of  savings  and  Insurance. 

Inflation  also  contains  the  seeds  of  re- 
cession. The  greater  the  excesses  during  a 
period  of  inflation,  the  more  likely  It  will  be 
followed  by  recession,  and  the  more  severe 
that  recession  will  be  In  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  decreased  Income  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  present  Administration  believes  some 
Inflation  la  "acceptable""  and  la  ready  to 
"trade  It  off"  for  faster  growth.  But  history 
has  shown  that  a  stable  price  level,  not  a 
rising  one.  Is  the  best  foundation  for  vig- 
orous, sustainable  growth.  Inflation  tends  to 
feed  on  Itself  and  grow  out  of  control. 

Throughout  history,  countries  have  suf- 
fered from  severe  Inflation  aa  a  result  of  pml- 
Icles  similar  to  those  of  the  Administration 
In  Washington.  Americans  dare  not  assume 
that  It  could  not  happen  here. 

Only  a  change  In  the  poUcles  of  the  Ad- 
ministration— or  a  new  Administration — can 
save  us  from  serious  suffering  and  loss. 

On  Augu.st  30,  1965.  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Fiscal  and  Monetary  PoU- 
cles. In  ita  report  entitled  The  Balance  of 
Paymentt.  the  OoLd  Drain  and  Your  Dollar 
warned  on  page  21:  ".  .  .  the  Administra- 
tion's easy  money  policies  have  expanded 
credit  twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  in  real  pro- 
duction .  sooner  or  later  credit  inflation 
brings  price  inflation  .  .  Further  credit  In- 
flation oould  Involve  the  heavy  risk  of  a 
boom  and  bust  pattern         ." 

The  accuracy  of  this  forecast  of  a  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  living  due  to  Administration 
policies  Is  now  apparent  to  all 

Therefore,  we  urge  Ln  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  every  American  read  this 
new  report  most  carefully,  and  g^ve  fullest 
consideration  to  Its  analysts  and  recom- 
mendations.— Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. March   28.    1966.   Waaldngton.   D  C 

TASK    roRCX   ON    rBSESAL    naCAL    AND    MONETABT 

poLicaa 
Chairman     Maurice   H    Stans,   Director  of 
the    Bureau    of    the    Bud^t     1958-1961 

Vice  chairman  George  Champion.  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Directors,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Mrmhert 

WUllam  H  Avery  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kmis&a 

Julian  B  Balrd.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs    1967-1961. 

WALi-ACk  P  BxNNrrr.  United  .States  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Peank  r  Bow.  Member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio. 

John  W  Btknks.  Member  of  Congress  from 
Wlsconsl  n. 

Thomas  B  Ctnms,  Member  of  Con^rea 
from  Missouri. 


Mrs.  Rosemary  Olnn,  Republican  National 
Commltteewoman  for  Missouri. 

Cliff  Hansen.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Roman  L.  HausKA.  United  States  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Kenneth  C.  Kellar,  Chief  Counsel,  Vice 
President-Industrial  Relations,  and  Director 
Homestake  Mining  Company. 

Paul  W  McCracken,  Member,  President'! 
Coincll  of  Economic  Advisers,  195&-195e 

Peter  OT>onnell.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Texas. 

Clarence  B  Randall,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  1956-1961. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad^nserB. 
1956-1961. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Chairman.  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission.  1963-1958. 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr  .  Republican  National 
Committeeman  for  Illinois. 

Sinclair  Weeks.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
1953-1958. 

John  J  Williams,  United  Stales  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Blehl  P  Clark,  Secretary  to  the  Task  Porca 

"Preventing  deterioration  of  our  curreacj 
was  not  only  an  economic  necessity  but  a 
humanitarian  goal  as  well,  because  failure 
to  preserve  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar spells  hardship  for  those  who  will  ont 
day  live  on  pensions  insurance  policies,  and 
savings  in  government  bonds.  Moreover, 
prosperity  depends  in  large  part  upon  avoid- 
ing an  Inflation  that  could  destroy  Incen- 
tives."— Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  "Waging 
Peace."  1965,  page  386 

8UMMABT 

I.  The  economic  policiea  of  the  present 
Democratic  Administration  are  rapidly  bring- 
ing  about   a  critical  situation   .   .   . 

The   Facts 

In  1965.  the  overall  cost  of  living  advanced 
more  than  2.0%.  the  highest  Increase  In 
sp'vec.  years;  most  economists  expect  the  In- 
crease to  be  even  higher  this  year. 

The  food  that  a  housewife  bought  early 
In  1965  at  a  supermarket  for  $10  00  con 
her  $10  45  a  year  later,  and  prices  are  stii; 
going  up 

Wholesale  prices  were  up  3  4%  last  year. 
after  virtually  stability  since  1957.  and  were 
advancing  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  esrij 
in  1966. 

In  1985.  the  United  States  loet  $1.7  billion 
of  Its  gold  supply  to  foreign  countries,  and 
its  International  balance  of  payments  wm 
In  deficit  by  $1.3  billion. 

The  federal  budget  has  not  been  balanced 
since  1960.  under  President  Elsenhower 
since  then.  Democratic  Administrations  have 
produced  detlciu  totaling  $34  billion,  and 
a  funher  substantial  deflclt  Is  planned  tor 
1967. 

In  the  last  four  years,  the  supply  of  money 
(including  time  deposits)  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  excessively,  at  almost  double  the  r&M 
of  Increase  In  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  total  debt  in  the  United  States— gov- 
ernment, corporate  and  Individual—'-- 
creased  7  5%  In  1965.  again  significantly 
greater  than  the  Increase  in  physical  pro- 
duction 

The  war  in  Vietnam  la  Increasingly  coRtlv 
the  1W67  budget  forecasts  expenditures  o; 
$10  5  billion  for  that  purpose,  and  there  u 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much  more  money 
njiy  be  required. 

The  tiffniflcance 

The  United  SUtea  la  on  the  verge  of  Joto- 
ing  the  procession  of  nations  which,  by  over- 
expansionary  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
have  started  down  the  road  to  serloua  infla- 
tion. 

Prospects  are  that  the  trend  of  hlghK 
prices  will  continue  to  accelerate,  with  many 
economlats  predicting  that  the  cost  of  living 


will  go  up  In  19««  by  3%   to  4%;  some  are 
estimating  even  more. 

As  prices  go  up.  people  tend  to  buy  mere 
goods  In  anticipation  of  atlll  higher  prices, 
and  businessmen  Increase  their  inventories 
more  than  usual,  thus  creating  a  climate  that 
can  build  a  spiral  of  Inflation. 

The  government's  management  of  the 
Nation's  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  has 
shaken  the  confidence  of  other  nations  In 
its  ability  to  find  a  lasting  solution  to  our 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  economy  la  developing  Imbalances 
which  In  the  period  ahead  could  cause  serious 
economic  disturbances  resulting  In  readjust- 
ments painful  to  the  American  people. 

Unless  these  conditions  are  corrected 
quickly  by  sound  government  action,  they 
can  lead  to  even  higher  prices,  loss  of  a  large 
part  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  loss  of  vigor 
in  our  economy,  and  loss  of  Jobs,  w^are  and 
security  for  individual  Americans;  thla  In 
turn  can  cause  a  major  deterioration  In  our 
position  of  world  leadership. 

n.  The  Democratic  Administration  has 
not  only  failed  to  recognize  and  deal  effec- 
tively trith  these  conditions  but  has  con- 
tritruted  to  making  them  worse: 

By  following  excessively  expansionary  flacal 
and  monetary  policies.  It  has  caused  the  cost 
of  living  to  rise,  thereby  imposing  a  hidden 
tax  on  all  .Americans. 

It  has  been  unwilling  to  apply  proven 
means  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  and 
has  relied  Instead  upon  unworkable  and  dis- 
criminatory wage  and  price  "guldepoeta." 

It  has,  by  Ite  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
brought  the  United  States  close  to  the 
point  at  which  there  is  danger  that  so-called 
"voluntary"  guldeposts  will  be  replaced  by 
mandatory  controls  on  business,  labor  and 
the  consumer,  thus  weakening  further  the 
structure  of  the  free  market  system. 

It  has  stimulated  excessive  Increases  In  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit. 

It  has.  by  Its  current  budget  policy,  demon- 
strated fiscal  irresponsibility  and  added  to 
Inflationary  pwessuree. 

It  has  mortgaged  the  future  of  the  United 
States  with  a  hoet  of  "legislate  now.  pay 
later  "  spending  programs  which  cotild  exceed 
the  resources  of  the  people  to  support. 

It  has  failed  to  solve  the  critical  Interna- 
tional balancjB  of  payments  problem,  as 
evidence  by  the  continued  outflow  of  gold 
from  our  dwindling  stock. 

It  has  progressively  undermined  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  federal  budget  by  employing 
manipulative  devices  to  understate  the  deficit 
between  expendlturee  and  receipts. 

It  has  wasted  the  taxpayers'  money  at 
home  and  abroad  by  dlsorfc-anlzed,  111- 
sianatred  programs  of  government  spending, 
Including  fields  where  private  Inltlaave  and 
Investment  would  produce  superior  results. 
It  has  needlessly  expanded  the  Federal 
Government's  economic  influence  In  local 
and  State  affairs  and  thereby  concentrated 
political  power  In  the  central  government, 
thus  adversely  affecting  the  responsibilities 
and  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people. 
It  has  persistently  restructured  ou-  ^xslety 
by  forcing  our  clUzens  to  spend  more  and 
more  of  their  time  In  finding  ways  to  get 
»lon?  with  the  government.  Instead  of  on 
productive  activities. 

Through  Its  policies  encouraging  depend- 
ence on  government.  U  has  imdermlned  the 
•elf-dlsclpUne  and  self-reliance  by  which  free 
people  respond  to  opportunity  and  Incentive. 
in.  The  RepubUcan  Party  make*  the  fol- 
■"Wny  recommendationt  : 

1  That  the  Administration  prepare  and 
wbmit  prompUy  to  the  Congress  a  new 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  which  reflects  a  valid 
»^lus.  achieved  ■  by  postponing  or  ellm- 
"^tlng  non-defense  expendlturee. 
w  k^"^  ^*  **'■**  °^  Vietnam  be  financed 
»itmn  annual  balanced  budgets  by  reduc- 


tloci  or  postponement  of  domestic  programs. 
not  by  tax  incroases. 

8.  TbMX  in  times  of  high-level  prosperity 
and  «n4)Ioyment,  the  Administration  provide 
a  significant  surplus  In  the  Federal  budget 
to  reduoe  Inflationary  {M-eestires  and  help 
protect  the  dollar. 

4.  That  the  Administration  pursue  pru- 
dent fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  have  the  so-called 
"voluntary"  wa^e  and  price  "guldepoets." 
which  are  Inoonstatcnt  with  a  free  market 
economy. 

6.  That  the  Administration  lend  support 
to  monetary  polldes  which  will  hold  Increases 
In  the  supply  of  money  to  a  i)ace  consistent 
with  Inflation-free  economic   growth. 

6.  That  the  Administration  respect  and 
defend  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
as  an  Independent  agency  within  govern- 
ment. 

7.  That  the  Congress  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  general  price 
stablUty  an  expUclt  objective  of  government 
policy,  along  with  maximum  employment. 
production   and   purchasing  power. 

8.  That  the  Congress  remove  the  un- 
realistic Interest  celling  on  government 
bonds,  to  permit  non-lnflatlonary  manage- 
ment of  the  national  debt. 

9.  That,  rather  than  relying  on  Inflation- 
ary monetary  and  fiscal  poUcles  to  reduce 
residual  imemployment  In  a  high  employ- 
ment economy,  the  Administration  place 
emphasis  on  selective  programs  of  Job  train- 
ing, counseling  and  placement,  as  provided 
In  the  RepubUcan-sponsored  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962:  and 
have  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertake  a 
survey  of  Job  vacancies  and  a  census  of  the 
imemployed  at  Intervals  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  such  activities. 

10.  That  the  Administration  give  high  pri- 
ority to  developing  a  solution  to  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  which  will  be  lasUng 
and  constructive  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well  as  for  ourselves  (see  The  Balance  of 
Payments,  The  Gold  Drain  and  Your  Dollar, 
a  report  of  this  Task  Force,  August  30,  1965K 

11.  That  the  Administration  enhance  the 
Integrity  and  value  of  the  Federal  budget- 
ing process  by : 

a.  The  annual  dissemination  of  a  five-year 
budget  projection  for  all  departments  and 
agencies,  to  assist  long-range  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  consequences  of  new  programs. 

b.  An  annual  reporting,  as  part  of  the 
budget,  of  the  unfunded  commitments  of 
the  government  for  future  spending  which 
have  to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers. 

12.  That  the  Administration  consolidate 
and,  where  appropriate,  eliminate  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing government  programs  and,  where  prac- 
tical, take  steps  to  turn  their  administration 
over  to  States  and  local  governmental  bodies. 

13.  That  the  Congress  create,  at  regular 
Intervals,  an  Independent,  bipartisan,  ade- 
quately staffed  "Hoover  Commls6lon"-type 
organlaatlon  composed  erf  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  to  review  the 
budget,  government  programs,  and  govern- 
ment organlsatloa. 

This  RepubUcan  program  will  halt  Infla- 
tion, protect  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  thus 
preserve  the  value  of  personal  savings.  In- 
surance and  pensions. 

It  will  lessen  the  risk  of  recession,  substi- 
tuting Instead  a  steadily  expanding  pros- 
perity, minimal  unemployment  and  stability 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

It  wUl  aid  in  re-evtabUabtng  the  checks 
and  balances  essential  to  the  separation  of 
powwa  within  the  federal  syetem  and  serve 
to  amst  the  Increasing  concentration  of 
power  In  the  central  goveiiiment  .  .  .  and 
especUUy  within  Its  Rxecutlve  Branch  .  .  . 
before  that  trend  passes  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. 


It  will  rebuUd  the  confidence  of  ths  world 
In  the  stability  of  the  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  assure  that  our  strength  will  not 
be  undermined  by  financial  mismanagement. 
It  will  protect  the  economic  rights  and 
freedoms  of  our  people,  and  In  so  doing,  help 
preserve  their  political  rights  and  freedoms, 
as  well. 

It  will  provide  a  program  of  balanced  eco- 
nomic policies  operating  In  harmony  with 
our  political  traditions,  that  will  Insure  max- 
imum possible  attainment  of  all  the  legiti- 
mate goals  of  a  free  and  Independent  people. 
All  Americans  can  proudly  and  confidently 
support  this  program  and  Its  objectives. 

"Lenin  Is  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  CapitallsUc  System 
was  to  debauch  the  currency.  By  a  continu- 
ing process  of  Inflation,  government  can  con- 
fiscate, secretly  and  unobserved,  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  wealth  of  their  citizens  . 
Lenin  was  certainly  right.  There  is  no  sub- 
tler, no  surer  means  of  overturning  the  ex- 
isting basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the 
currency.  The  process  engages  all  the  hid- 
den forces  of  economic  law  on  the  side  of 
destruction,  and  does  It  In  a  manner  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  Is  able  to  diag- 
nose."— John  Maj-nard  Keynes,  "The  Eco- 
nomic Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  1919 
pages  235-36. 

Price  Inflation  damages  a  free  society  In  a 
number  of  ways  A  high  Administration  of- 
ficial recently  expressed  It  this  way: 

"First,  Inflation  often  tends  to  Induce  eco- 
nomic behavior  which  ultimately  threatens 
prosperity.  It  encourages  a  speculative  and 
unsustainable  level  of  Investment  and  chan- 
nels investment  Into  fields  which  are  not  the 
most  productive.  "When,  as  It  must,  the  In- 
vestment which  results  from  Inflationary 
speculation  falls  off,  economic  growth  Is  In- 
terrupted and  recession  ensues. 

"Second,  Inflation  redistributes  Income  In 
a  capricious  manner — heavily  rewarding 
some  and  penalizing  others.  These  rewards 
and  penalties  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
need  or  economic  productivity.  Indeed,  those 
In  the  greatest  need,  living  on  small  fixed 
Incomes,   are   penalized   worst. 

"Third,  inflation,  by  raising  the  price  of 
the  goods  we  sell  abroad,  robs  us  of  our  fc*- 
elgn  exchange  earning  power,  widens  the 
balance  of  payments  deflclt,  and  reduces  our 
ability  to  meet  our  commitments  abroad."  > 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect their  government  to  avoid,  and  certain- 
ly not  to  create,  the  conditions  which  lead  to 
Inflation.  The  great  majority  of  people  are 
defenseless  against  Inflation  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  protect  them. 

The  real  source  of  economic  activity  and 
economic  growth  Is  the  aspirations,  willing- 
ness to  work.  self-dlsclpUne,  Ingenuity  and 
know-how  of  labor  and  management  . 
and  the  Intelligent  formation  and  use  of 
capital  (plant,  equipment,  and  the  tools  of 
production) . 

Oovemment  can  help  or  hinder  the  at- 
tainment of  econc«nlc  and  social  gains 
through  Its  public  policies.  These  Include 
Its  fiscal  policies.  Its  monetary  policies,  and 
a  host  of  other  elements,  such  as  Its  attitudes 
toward  wages  and  prices.  Its  anti-trust  poli- 
cies. Its  programs  for  social  readjustment  and 
even  such  subtle  qualities  as  the  tone  of  Its 
leadership,  if  these  policies  are  Incorrect, 
or  are  Ineptly  carried  out,  the  people  suffer. 
Today,  these  policies  are  creating  a  trend 
tonward  higher  living  costs. 

EVTDENCK  OF  TRK  PBOBUDC 

Some    eoonomista    and    flni^Ti(»ifti    experts 
foresaw  Inflation  over  a  year  ago,  when  they 


'Charles  L.  Schultze,  Budget  Director, 
Statement  before  Hotise  of  Representatives 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
March  10.  19«6. 
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While  evidence  of  Impending  Inflation  was         First,  they  are  not  reallv  voluntarv.     The     r.r^it    mflcH^,,    or,H    „,, 


26684 

wmrned    th«    Oon«r«a«    th»t    the    •conoiny 
•bOW«d  •Ign*  of    •overhoUng."  '_ 

A  prevloua  report  of  thl»  TMk  Fore*  o«i.e<l 
attention  in  Aug'a*t.  IJXW.  to  Impending  in- 

The«e  forecaata  were  baaed  en  knowledge 
at  tuch  frictors  aa 

1  The  rate  at  which  Uie  amount  ^-f  mor.ey 
and  credit  in  the  economy  were  being  n- 
creased  reUUve  to  producUor. 

a  The  extent  w  which  federa.  budget 
deflciu  every  year  were  contrtbuUng  to  n- 
flatlonaxy  preaeurea 

3  The  economic  goals  which  were  be.ng 
emphaalzed  and  thoee  which  were  being 
neglected  by  the  AdmlnlatraUon.  and  the 
meana  wt.i.-h  were  being  t-mployed  to   re.icn 

these  goals 

Eviden -e  *.us  also  supplied  by  our  foreign 
creditors  They  were  exhibiting  a  prefereace 
for  puttlr.g  a  larger  proportion  cf  their  re- 
serves into  gold  rather  than  holding  their  In 

dollars.  ,.n,.^ 

Today  It  no  longer  require.  <.peaallzed 
knowledge  to  see  that  these  apprehenalona 
were   ;viaUfled      Prices  are  now  going  up. 

Prom  the  b*«?!n!;lng  to  the  end  of  Il>6fi, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  3%.  the  Urg- 
est   vearlv  gain  m  seven  years  „  .„    , 

The  Wholi-oale  Price  Index  was  up  3  4 "I  In 
IBM  after  vtrtu*;  stability  f>.r  a.maet  ten 
rears  ine  same  index  rose  1  i  -^  during  tiie 
flmt   two  montlis   :.f    1966    equivalent   to  an 

annual  rise  of  "%  ^  , 

The  food  that  a  housewife  bought  eu-lv 
in  19«8  at  a  .»upernwket  for  linoo  »nd 
could  have  bought  In  January  1960  for  K  4B. 
cost  her  »10  45  earlv  In   1966 

Those  who  believe  statUtlca  are  Impersonal 
can  experience  InflaUon  by  going  to  the  near- 
est ifT.Tcery  store  or  department  store 

The  housewife  needs  no  statistics  to  .on- 
vlnce  her  She  U  living  with  Inflation  and 
knows  It  well 

ANO    TH«    OCTtOOK 

There  la  r.o  pr«»ent  Indication  that  thU 
condlUon  is  a  temporary  one  To  the  con- 
trary, present  signs  portend  an  acceleraUon 
of  the  Inftatlonary  trend 

Induatrtal  Raw  Uaterlala  Prices  went  up 
6%  between  October,  1B«5.  and  the  and  of 
February  1966  This  sensitive  Index  ten.la  to 
be  reflected  in  the  prlcea  of  finished  good* 
about  three  or  four  montha  later 

Bconomlc  symportuma  held  in  Waahlngton 
to  recent  montha  found  both  liberal  and  con- 
tervatlve  economlsu  concentrating  on  the 
tolUtSon  problem. 

Economlata.  who  earUer  forecast  rla«i  in 
the  cost  af  living  In  l»«fl  at  3%  to  3%,  are 
now  aaylng  3%  to  4%.  with  some  predicting 
a  itlU  higher  rise 

Labor  unions  are  growing  Increasingly  res- 
Uve  under  the  voluntary-  restraints  uf  Ad- 
mlnlatraUon  guideposta."  and  are  ralalng 
tbeir  wage-lncreaas  dem&nds 

llanagomenl.  antlclpaUng  Increaaed  .abor 
OMta  and  raw  matertala  costs  aa  shortages 
and  bottlenecks  develop,  la  beginning  to  feel 
■quevaed  between  costs  and  -guldeposf  -Im- 
posed price  celUnga 

Monetary  policy  generally  remained  expan- 
•lonary  in  early  1966. 

Federal  spending  la  moving  upward  rapid. y 
under  the  Great  Society  programs  and  the 
asoalaUon  ot  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  the 
budget  conunues  In  substantial  deficit  under 
Um  AdminlaUaUon  s  current  plana 

The  rate  of  producUvlty  improvement  haa 
baen  declining,  and  unit  labor  cosu  have 
baen  rumg 

In  abort,  not  only  does  recant  past  perform- 
ance In  the  price  indices  show  that  the  cost 
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■Heartnga  before  the  Joint  Iconomlc 
Committee  on  the  19M  «con«nlc  Report  a< 
the  President  Part  3.  p«a  l-TJ:  also  also 
Minority  Views  Report  of  the  Jo*nt  KooQomlc 
Committee  -mi  the  196*  Economic  Report  ct 
the  President,  pga   63,  83 


of  living  h<u  gone  up.  but  also  the  technical 
forces  historically  aasoclat«l  with  InflaUon- 
ary  pressures  are  almost  uniformly  Indicating 
that  increases  In  the  cost  of  living  will  accel- 

**Thla  acceleraUon  Is  Inevitable  unless  the 
gtjvernment  alters  Its  policies  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  real  causes  of  infUUou. 

Aad  It  must  do  s.j  quickly  If  the  meaa- 
ures  ctmie  too  late,  they  will  have  Ui  be 
severe  and  could  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
economy  and  cause  recession. 

HOW     rni    sn  CATION    DrVXLOPB) 

Wara  have  generally  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  Inflation  and  brisk  economic  ac- 
Uvlty  This  was  true  throughout  the  world, 
for  instance.  In  the  1930's  after  World  War 
I.  The  eiceaaes  of  such  "boom"  periods  have 
later  resulted  In  a  •readjustment"  or  con- 
tracUon  of  economic  acUvlty.  notably  as  In 
the  world-wide  depression  of  the  1930  s. 

Pollawlng  the  Korean  War.  however,  things 
were  different  The  Inflationary  pressures 
built  up  during  World  War  H  and  during 
the  Korean  War  were  recognized  and  dealt 
with  under  the  Basenhower  AdmlnlstraUon 
by  careful  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

These  policies  eUmlnated  the  inflationary 
■psychology"  or  climate"  that  had  built  up 
during  the  early  post-war  period  In  1959 
the  money  supply  increaaed  only  al>out  ',  % : 
in  I960  It  actually  decreased.  The  budget 
showed  a  surplus  in  I960. 

By  late  1960,  unit  labor  coats  and  prlcea 
were  sUble  The  Wholesale  Price  Index  waa 
steady  Consumer  prices  Increased  so 
slightly  <xa  not  to  warrant  Inflationary  fears. 
Under  President  Elsenhower  the  economy 
had  seen  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  the 
end  of  post-war  Inflation,  and  great  Im- 
provements in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

The  dollar  had  been   stabilized. 
The    groundwork   had    been    laid   for  con- 
tinuing,   solid    economic   growth   with    price 
aUbillty 

But  all  this  changed  with  the  election  of 
1960 

Taking  office  in  January  1961.  the  new 
AdmlnlstraUon  set  forth  a  theory  of  fiscal 
policy  (In  the  Economic  Report  of  January, 
IBSai  that  Introduced  to  government  a  new 
omcept  known  as  the  "full  employment  sur- 
plxia. "  and  bul'.t  Its  fiscal  program  around 
that 

Under  this  concept,  large  Increases  In  gov- 
ernment spending  and  tax  cuts  In  the  face 
of  budgetary  deficits  became  virtually  the 
excluaive  means  for  eliminating  unemploy- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  an  "easy  money"  policy 
was  encouraged  which,  since  1961.  has  ex- 
panded the  money  supply  (Including  time 
dep<-«ltal  at  almost  twice  the  rate  of  Increase 
In  real  production. 

The  purpose  of  these  policies  waa  to  achieve 

full    employment"     An    "interim    goal"    of 

4"^     unemployment    was    established,    to    be 

accompanied    by    an    economic    growth    rate 

m   the  neighborhood  of  46-^    per   year 

.A  elueer  analyala  of  how  theee  p<iMcle8 
worked  anUl  1966,  and  how  It  happened  that 
price  mcreaaee  until  1966  were  relntlvely 
small     Is   Important- 

PIrst,  the  Elsrnhc  wer  Administration  poli- 
cies had  set  the  stage  for  fa.«ter  growth  with 
price  stability  by  wringing  the  infintlonarv 
preesurea  *nd  psych,  .kj^  out  of  the  .Mron.ai^y 
FTie  legacy  to  the  Kennedy-Johnaon  Admln- 
UtraUon  was  such  that  during  the  1961  to 
Irf'VS  f^rlKl  it  wiia  tHwslhle  to  use  monetiiry 
policy  in  an  expaiialonary  fashion,  allowing 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  to  grow  at 
rates  In  excess  of  the  growth  In  producUnty. 
without  large  annual  lncre»ae«i  in  living  ci-»U 
Sacond,  tax  revisions  were  made  In  the 
right  places  The  1963  amendments,  plus 
udmlnlatrutlve  action  to  speed  up  deprecia- 
tion alkrwan.es  fav.Ted  the  principle  of  en- 
-ourrmlng  capital  li.vfetment  and  productiv- 
ity increaaes.  a  principle  Republican  leaders 


have  advt>cated  for  decades.  They  red  .  ed 
barriers  to  investment,  thereby  lncrea;,i:.^ 
economic  growth  and  job  creaUon.  I  ..^ 
1064  tax  cut.  wlUch  was  accotnpajiled  l. 
temporary  restraint  on  government  spend.;.,; 
a;so  tended  to  lessen  resUlcUons  ou  Uu«■^;. 
nieiit.    a^d   stimulated   consumer   demanj 

Third,  in  1961-1966  chronic  balance  of  ;...- 
menu  deflciu  and  outflows  of  gold  te;.  ;.-c 
to  leasen  inflaUonary  presaures  ut  hon.e  o. 
exporting  them  .ibroad 

But.  la  1965.  all  this  changed.  The  sec'dre 
legacy  of  the  fcllseuhower  AdmiulatraUon  tiad 
run  out  under  the  presaures  uf  the  '  Ne» 
Economics  ' 

By  late  1965,  the  yetirly  budget  deficits,  tr.e 
increase  In  the  money  supply,  the  substai.tia. 
increaaes  In  credit,  the  increaaed  Bpti.ci.ii^ 
for  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  emerging  Ci :••.,•. 
Society"  proKrama  overheated  the  ecoi.  ::.y 
Shortages  ol  people  In  various  sklUs  ^.>:f- 
gones  developed,  along  with  shortnges  o{  rit* 
materials.  Increases  In  overtime  and  gri-.>ie: 
use  of  obsolescent  plant  and  equipment 

Wages  and  prices  of  raw  materials  we.-tr 
bid  up.  marginal  high-cost,  low-efficiency 
machinery  was  put  into  operation,  overt. me 
coets  increased,  maintenance  costs  incrtvisec 
aa  equipment  waa  overuaed.  and  the  rate  ct 
pnxluctivlty  gains  be^un  to  fall  off. 

Demand  rose  even  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore 

Costs  started  up 

When  demand  and  costs  go  up.  prices  have 

to  go  up. 

That  Is  why  the  cost  of  living  Is  going  up 

3TMTXMtire  OF  THB  nOBl^M 

InflaUon,  In  the  form  of  Increased  cos-  : 
living.  Is  the  Immediate  problem 

The  question,  however.  Is  not  Just  the  lir.- 
mediate  situation  and  its  remedy  but  how  a; 
all  Umee  fl«cal  policy  (taxes,  spending,  pi.'' .- 
debt  management!  monetary  policy  an  l  a. 
the  other  tools  of  government  should  be  l^« 
In  a  balanced  fashion  to  achieve  na'.'.nri.v 
economic  goals. 

The  Democrats  have  emphaalzed  the  ^-  .  = 
of  full  employment  rapid  economic  growtr. 
aiMl  economic  security,  which  is  good.  B  .: 
they  have  tried  to  reach  these  gtw  ?  " 
methods  that  sacrifice  price  stability  a:  i  •  - 
nomlc  freedom  In  the  longer  run,  the  ; 
Idea  they  have  employed  tend  to  be  «e.'- 
defeaUng, 

They   have  employed   monetary  and  flsca. 
policies    in    a    kind    of    "double   barreled   es- 
panalonlsm  "     Aa  we  approach   full  en.: 
ment  and   capacity  operation,   these  po:.;^ 
exert  Infiationary  preeaures. 

■  Voluntary"  wage  and  price  control  :cr- 
mulae  labeled  gulde^Kiets"  were  set  '.jj  v 
reetraln  wage  and  price  increaaeo  They  have 
been  largely  ineflectlve  and  have  proved  k 
be  diacnmlnatory  where  applied 

A  oetter  appr.dsal  of  the  problem  n  -i  ■• 
better  selection  of  metins  to  achieve  solvillo:.; 
are  required 

The  problem  Is  to  achieve  maximum  prf-- 
ductlon  and  employment  trir>itmt  Inil.itlar 
without  reducing  economic  freedon.  a:.: 
VDttnout  creating  condltlona  that  will  caus« 
receenloQ  later  on 

And  the  policies  pursued  to  reach  '.tut 
goals  should  be  consistent  with  our  free  ?<• 
UUcal  system,  emphaaltlng  dl.tpers;  :. 
p.  iwer  tlirough  the  federal  system  and  s*;  >■ 
ration  of  powers  In  the  naUonal  governme:.' 
rather  than  Increasing  concenUati-n  - 
power  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  ntcv 
ermnent  at  the  expense  of  the  o-.M- 
branches,  of  the  States,  and  of  the  pe.  plf 
rAn.r-««    or    th*    ocMocaATic    ai)MIN»- 

TaATIOWB'    ATTIMPTBD    SOI-tJTIONS 

Failure  to  percetie  and  deal  icith  the  tn'.^- 
tion  problem  promptly 
PulfiUlng  govemmenfa  role  In  the  inl'** 
States  et-onomy  la  to  a  large  extent  depen-f^ 
on  the  ability  of  those  In  power  to  de^- 
fLTTces  building  up  and  to  estimate  their  i-- 
sequences  in  advance. 
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Willie  evidence  of  impending  Inflation  waa 
present  over  a  year  ago.  and  became  apparent 
in  jt^iMstlca  as  a  trend  in  late  1966.  the  Secre- 
tary jf  the  Trea.su ry  as  recently  aa  March, 
1966  still  advocate  a  wait  and  see  policy. 
we  want  to  watch  and  weigh  all  develop- 
meiite  oarefully — those  that  point  up,  and 
those  that  point  to  a  leveling,  and  thoee  that 
point  down,"' 

Two  months  earlier.  Administration 
spokesmen  had  been  very  critical  of  Federal 
Bese.'Ne  action  in  raising  the  rediscount  rate 
to  4  5  ■ ,  I  a  move  to  dampen  Inflation ) .  on  the 
ground  that  the  action  was  unwarranted. 

Whether  .Administration  reluctance  to  take 
adeq  i.ite  action  on  the  evidence  was  based  on 
failure  to  recognize  the  problem,  or  a  rigid 
commitment  to  low  Interest  rates  and  high 
government  spending,  may  be  debatable. 

Whrtt  Is  not  debauible  is  that  the  Admin- 
istration caused  the  coet  of  lU-lng  to  rise  by 
Its  excessively  expaitslonary  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  and  has  so  far  failed  to  Initiate 
or  encourage  effective  action  to  damf>en  the 
strong  inflationary  forcee  It  has  thus  set  In 
motion,    _ 

The  loifeer  It  waits,  the  worse  the  conse- 
quences can  be, 

Recou'se  to  wage  and  price  "guidepoata";  the 
ihreat  of  mandatory  controls 

Another  Administration  failure  has  been 
that  It  has  believed  the  "guldeposts"  policies 
would  work,  even  though  evidence  from  the 
tlaie  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present  has 
demonstrated  that  wage  and  price  controls, 
voluntary  or  mandatory,  don't  work.  At 
best,  they  postpone  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  Inflationary  pressures. 

The  Idea  of  ■  guldepoete  ■  is  to  calculate 
how  fast  productivity  In  Industry  Is  rising 
over  a  period  of  time  and  publish  this  figure. 
(The  Administration  has  set  this  at  3.2%  an- 
nually I  The  labor  unions  are  asked  not  to 
request  wage  Increases  that  exceed  the 
■guldeposts'V  If  labor  costs  are  kept  within 
productivity  gains.  It  Is  reasoned,  manage- 
ment should  not  have  to  raise  prtcee  at  all.« 

The  theory  of  "guldeposts  •  is  simple  .  .  . 
too  simple.  It  treats  symptoma  Instead  of 
causes, 

Hlg.*!  prices  are  no  more  a  cause  of  In- 
flation than  wet  sidewalks  cause  rain. 

When  aggregate  demand  la  piunped  up 
and  the  economy  Is  running  close  to  full  ca- 
pacity wage  rates  and  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials ■*ui  be  bid  up  by  the  forces  of 
competition;   and  costs  and  prices  will  rise. 

E\en  mandatory  controls  don't  work.  Aa 
Uquldlty  (money  supply)  piled  up  during 
World  War  11.  for  liistance,  price  controls 
merely  suppressed  Inflation  Inflatlonaiy 
pressures  spilled  over  Into  black  markets. 
It  IS  i.o  problem  to  those  with  plenty  of 
money  to  pay  'bootleg'  prices,  but  It  Is  a 
cniel  joke  on  the  poor  and  on  the  low  In- 
come groups. 

There  U  nothing  new  in  this  part  of  the 
•-Sew  Economics",  In  301  AX).,  the  Roman 
Emperor  Diocletian  Issued  an  edict  fixing 
prices  It  was  explicit.  Maximum  prices 
were  Jlxed  for  some  900  kinds  of  consumer 
goods  Wages  and  salaries  were  alao  flxed, 
»nd  practically  everybody  was  covered  In  the 
»age-pr!ce  freeze.  The  reatilt  was  cata- 
strophic Lactantlus,  a  contemporary  of 
Diocletian,  wrote:  ".  the  people  brought 
provisions  no  more  to  market,  since  they 
could  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for  them; 
wid  this  Increased  the  dearth  so  much,  that 
"  last  after  many  had  died  by  It.  the  law 
itaelf  was  laid  aalde." 

W^le  "guldeposts"  are  doomed  to  failure, 
probably  their  worst  feature  U  that  they  are 
inconsistent  with  both  the  economic  and  po- 
•lUcai  principles  of  a  free  country. 

,rll'^  ^°^*  rirriM.  March  16.  1966.  i*port  of 
7^    to  the  Economic  CTub  of  Detroit. 
j„.        ^''^'^^^^^c  Report  of  the  President. 
Januar-y,  ,9S2.  pages  188.  188. 


First,  they  are  not  really  voluntary.  The 
government  backa  them  up  by  releasing,  or 
threatemng  to  release,  Btockpllee;  by  casti- 
gating Individuals,  businesses  or  unions;  or 
by  harasement  throu^  government  regula- 
tory or  investigatory  agencies. 

Second,  such  measures  are  exercised  se- 
lectively and  capriciously,  with  unstated 
penalties,  without  opportunity  for  recourse 
or  redress  of  grievance.  They  are  an  arbi- 
trary, dlscrimlnatOTy  and  Intimidating  ve- 
hicle for  the  abuse  of  government  power. 

Third,  they  concentrate  economic  deci- 
sion-making In  the  hands  of  a  small  govern- 
ment elite,  supposedly  endowed  with 
superior  Judgment,  but  always  needing  Just 
a  little  more  power  to  make  their  plans 
work. 

Fourth,  experience  has  shown  that  a  free 
market  Is  the  most  efficient  means  for  allo- 
cating economic  resources  and  that  central 
economic  planning  Is  Inefficient  in  perform- 
ing this  function. 

Plfth,  the  "guldeposts"  are  a  near-perfect 
propaganda  device  for  calling  attention  to 
wage  raises  and  price  rises  which  are  the 
symptoms  of  Inflation  while  diverting  atten- 
tion from  the  Administration  policies  that 
are  the  real  causes  of  inflation.  Thus,  the 
Administration  makes  btislness.  farmers,  and 
labor  the  scapegoats  to  avoid  blame  for  Its 
own  mismanagement. 

Sixth,  they  tend  to  transform  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  into  an  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  Such  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Finally,  the  "guldeposts"  tend  to  move  the 
economy  away  from  truly  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. With  existing  concentrations  of 
employer  and  union  collective  bargaining 
power,  wage  stalemates  that  result  in  the 
government  taking  a  hand  in  settlements 
gradually  substitute  a  politically  managed 
economy  for  a  free  competitive  economy  con- 
trolled by  the  actions  of  the  market  place. 

Aa  "guldeposts"  fall  In  practice,  the  tend- 
ency of  government  is  to  make  them  manda- 
tory by  law  and  set  up  a  new  agency  to  en- 
force them.  This  Is  a  danger  toward  which 
the  Administration  Is  rapidly  progressing 
Even  If  wage  and  price  controls  were  valid 
in  principle,  they  are  administratively  un- 
workable because  no  matter  how  big  the 
bureaucracy  set  up  to  poUce  the  law,  ther- 
are  too  many  different  kinds  of  goods  and 
services  on  the  market  to  keep  track  of. 

These  criticisms  of  "guldeposts"  do  not 
Imply  that  business  and  labor  can  ignore  the 
pubUc  interest  In  their  actions.  President 
Eisenhower  In  1967  said  this:  "business  and 
labor  leadership  have  the  responsibility  to 
reach  agreemenU  on  wages  and  other  labor 
benefits  that  are  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  those  persons  imme- 
diately involved.  NegoUated  wage  Increases 
and  benefits  should  be  consistent  with  pro- 
ductivity prospects  and  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  dollar.  And  businesses 
must  recognize  the  broad  public  interest  in 
the  prices  set  on  their  products  and  serv- 
ices."* 

The  discipline  of  the  free  market  and  re- 
sponsible behavior  by  business  and  labor,  in 
a  context  of  sound  government  economic 
policies,  offer  the  only  lasting  assurance  of 
price  stability. 

Vae  of  excessive  money  and  credit 
From  1960  until  recently,  the  sound  rela- 
tionship estabUsbed  under  the  preceding  Re- 
publican Administration  between  labor  coet 
Increases  and  productivity  improvement 
made  pooslble  the  aggressive  tise  of  monetary 
policy  to  help  accelerate  the  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

By  1068.  the  Administration's  expansion- 
ist poUdea  bad  Just  about  spent  the  "Eisen- 
hower legacy"  of  stability,  and  the  price  in- 
fUtlon    that    Inevitably    follows     excessive 

•  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1957. 


credit  Inflation  and  excessive  government 
spending  had  started. 

But,  rather  than  exercise  the  re«trainte 
needed  when  signs  of  overacceleration  began 
to  appear,  the  Administration  followed  the 
reverse  course. 

The  closer  we  have  come  to  full  utilization 
of  our  economic  resources,  the  faster  have 
been  the  rates  of  increase  of  credit  and 
money  supply.    In  1965 — 

Bank  loans  rose  20 '"c  compared  with  a  7% 
annual  average  during  the  preceding  four 
years. 

Consumer  credit  rose  12%  compared  with 
a  previous  four-year  average  ot  87c. 

Total  private  debt  rose  almost  10  ~  com- 
pared with  a  previous  four-year  average  of 

The  money  supply,  narrowly  defined  (de- 
mand deposits  plus  currency),  rose  5'"^  in 
1965  compared  with  a  3<^c  average  from  1961 
through  1964;  and  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1965  the  percentage  Increase  in  money  supply 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  first 
six  months. 

The  money  supply,  broadly  defined  (in- 
cluding time  deposits  as  well  as  currency 
and  demand  deposits)  was  up  10%  in  con- 
trast to  a  previous  four-year  average  annual 
Increase  of  8V4  %. 

Inflation  Is  stimulated  when  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  economy  (and  thus  de- 
mand). Increases  faster  than  production  of 
goods  and  services  (supply). 

When  the  economy  is  operating  at.  or  near, 
full  capacity,  the  utilization  of  marginal  fa- 
cilities of  production  restilts  not  only  In 
higher  coste,  but  in  a  decreased  rate  of 
growth  in  productivity. 

In  short.  It  is  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  operation.  Demand  for  goods  and 
services  is  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly, 
and  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  is  de- 
creasing relative  to  the  demand. 

So  prices  rise. 

It  Is  almost  Incredible  that  in  these  condi- 
tions an  Administration  would  be  so  rigidly 
committed  to  easy-money  policies  as  to  risk 
further  Inflation  and  recession  by  continuing 
to  prescribe  the  same  policies  that  cause  In- 
flation In  the  first  place  and  to  rely  on  con- 
trolling the  symptoms  by  methods  that  have 
historically  proven  ineffective. 

Fiscal  policy;  Government  commitments 

The  Administration's  economic  policy  re- 
lies heavily  on  Federal  Government  spending 
to  stimulate  economic  activity. 

Ukewlse.  It  does  not  fear  budget  deflclts. 
On  the  contrary,  deflclts  are  thought  to  be 
desirable,  on  the  ground  that  when  financed 
by  monetizing  the  debt  they  expand  the 
money  supply  and  stimiUate  the  economy. 

Available  evidence  shows  something  verv 
different. 

First,  there  is  no  proof  that  government 
spending  sUmulates  the  economy  any  faster 
than  private  spending.  The  encouragement 
of  the  private  sector  is  the  only  effective 
long-term  way  of  adding  to  the  national 
wealth. 

Second,  the  beneficial  effects  of  deficit 
spending  as  an  infallible  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  have  Uttle  or  no  basis  in 
empirical  research.  To  illustrate,  one  need 
only  to  examine  the  record: 

1.  During  the  1920's,  the  budget  ran  a  sur- 
plus and  Federal  debt  was  retired  every  year 
Yet  this  was  a  very  prosperous  period 

2.  During  the  1930-8,  the  budget  ran  defi- 
cits every  year.  But  they  faUed  to  lift  the 
economy  out  of  the  longest  slimip  In  history. 

3.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  correlation  be- 
tween deflclts  and  growth  In  GNP  from  1947 
to  1963.  even  taking  into  account  alternative 
periods  of  lag.  shows  no  significant  correla- 
tion between  the  two.* 


•  Paper  submitted  by  Dr.  George  Terborgh 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Ints,.  to  the 
Joint  Bconomlc  Committee,  commenting  on 
The  President's  Economic  Report,  1963. 
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la  other  wortU.  Uior«  U  no  proof  at  a  »y«- 
tematlc  cauiai  relAtlorjhlp  b«tw8«n  budget 
danciU  and  ecoo  >mlc  growth  On  the  oon- 
tiury.  there  \a  considerable  e^Xdmacm  that 
■uch  a  reUlloQAhlp  may  not  exiat 

This  la  not  to  dec?  the  usefulneaa  of  ftacal 
policy  In  helping  the  private  economy  'xi 
maintain  high  empioyment  and  a  hlgn 
growth  rite  BepubUcana  have  aiwayi  fav- 
ored a  flexible  budget  policy  Budge',  bal- 
ancing hiui  i.ever  been  pursued  i%a  a.  g<.a; 
ranging  with  economic  stability.  Taxe«  were 
cut  by  Republican  Congresaea  In  1343  and 
under  a  Republican  AdnUniaUation.  again  in 
1954. 

That  the  1958  reLtaalon  waa  far  briefer 
than  expected  wa»  m  good  part  due  to  flexible 
handllr.g  of  t.^e  feder;U  budget  Republicans 
al«o  have  used  the  budget  as  a  mcoia  of 
r««tralnlng  Inflationary  preaaurea.  as  dem- 
oastrated  by  the  siuplusea  In  1856.  1667,  and 
I960 

The  pol::*-  M  '.l-iat  deflclta  are  nut  a  c\.re-ail 
Used  flexibly    tl.'wal  policy,  employing  tetlclts 
or  surpluses    rr..iy   be   effective  In   encourag- 
ing  or    reatriliilng    the   private    economy.   a« 
ftppnjprla.te  to  existing  conditions 

But,  the  Democrats  are  not  following  a 
flexible  budget  policy  Their  policy  la  .jne 
of  chronic  deficits,  lately  cainoufliMied  by 
flnanclal    wind    wdresalng 

Third,  the  emphaala  on  Federal  spending 
U  more  than  merely  economic.  It  is  rooted 
In 

1  The  belief,  noted  earlier  that  a  small 
elite,  po— eaocd  of  superior  wisdom  b  ■  their 
own  priiclamatlon.  U  more  compet«-nt  to 
decide  how  the  fruits  of  Indujitry  anu  labor 
should  be  allocated  than  are  tho«e  who  pro- 
duce or  earn  tha«e  frulta 

2  The  tendency  of  governmental  bisreauc- 
racy  to  gn>w  and  expand  Independently  to 
the  need  for  Its  service*  i  the  .\grl  :ultur« 
Department,  for  Inatance,  has  30 '^  more 
ompliytws  t-d^y  and  a  32  "^  larger  bucget  f  >r 
Fiscal  Year  lrf67  than  it  had  In  l.-ft".  al- 
though the  farm  p<.)pulatlon  In  the  same 
period  has   ie<-:ined  JO  t.  i 

Fourth,  government  la  a  service  paid  tor 
by  the  people  It  is  part  of  Uielr  overhead 
ooets.  Inevitably,  these  coets  of  government 
must  ultimately  be  paid  for  either  ty  taxes 
or  by  lnflatlc->n.'  At  the  present  tLne,  the 
tax  burden  per  family  In  the  United  State<(. 
counting  hidden  as  well  ^t  explicit  'Axes.  Is 
eetlmated  to  absorb  almost  one  out  /  every 
three  dollars  if  income,  regardless  of  income 
level,  Twerr.y  percent  •>{  personal  l;ic<.me«, 
or  one  dollar  out  of  five,  goes  to  the  Federal 
Government 

This  total  tax  burden  has  Lncreaa«Kl  from 
about  27%  to  30%  In  the  past  eight  years 
Cot/i   budget  expendnure* 
iln  blUioaSj 
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Fifth,  contrary  to  some  public  opinion, 
government  expendltuirea  for  defense  are 
not  the  major  coat  of  government,  neither 
are  they  the  fastest  growing.  Pew  would 
prop<»e  cutting  ea«entlal  defense  expendi- 
tures. eep>e<--lally  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency such  as  the  Vietnam  crisis  The  chart 
above  Indicates  the  relative  proportions  of 
defenae  and  non-defen&e  government 
?xpef.dlt';res 

SUth,  the  present  budget  represents  only 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge"  of  future 
Great  Society"  spending.  The  National 
Planning  AaaoclaUon.  a  group  concerned 
with  reall*aUon  of  social  goaU  largely 
through  government  programa,  reported  In 
The  Dollar  Cost  of  Our  National  Goals.  May 
1595  ■'.  .  .  overall  findings  indicate  that  If 
we  attempted  to  accomplish  all  the  Improve- 
ments currently  regarded  a«  desirable  .  .  . 
the  claims  on  resources  would  substantially 
exceed  the  resources  which  are  likely  to  be- 
come available  during  the  next  decade.  .  .  . 
The  costs  projected  .  .  are  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed the  gross  national  product  anticipated 
m  1975  by  approximately  8150  bUllon."* 
Despite  these  facts,  few  suggesUons  are 
advanced,  either  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon  or 
by  the  Democratically-controlled  Congress, 
that  fiscal  restraint  take  the  form  of  reduc- 
ing government  expenditures. 

But,  that  la  precisely  what  ahould  be  done 
Tax  measures  need  not  be  relied  on  If  expen- 
dlttirea  are  cut. 

Failure  to  lolve  balance-of-payments  problem 
The  problem  of  the  International  balance 
of  payments  and  gold  drain  Is  still  with  us. 
Rising  prices  of  American  exports  In  world 
markets,  rising  Imports,  and  Increased  United 
Statee  efforts  In  Vietnam  are  factors  likely 
to  move  us  back  toward  Increased  deflciu. 
Restraints  on  UB.  Investments  abroad,  while 
ctirrently  cutUng  the  deficit,  deprive  us  In 
future  years  of  the  return  on  capital  and 
the  Investment-generated  exports  that  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  reach  a  durable  long- 
rin  equilibrium 

The  report  Issued  August  30,  1966.  by  this 
Task  Force  sets  forth  the  situation  and  will 
remain  for  the  foreseeable  future  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  balance  of  payments  problem 
and  Its  solution  * 

The  chart  on  page  22  (not  printed  In  the 
Rbcord)  summarises  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  by  showing  that  liquid  dol- 
lar claims  against  the  US  continue  to  grow 
while  our  gold  stock  diminishes  Unless  for- 
eign creditors  are  willing  to  hold  interest- 
bearing  dollar  claims  In  preference  to  sterile 
gold,  this  situation  will  not  Improve. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  an  Inflating  dollar  will 
long  appear  preferable  to  g^)ld. 

Undermtning  of  budget  tntegnty 
"The  need  for  more  effective  control  of 
Federal  expenditures  Is  growing  In  Impor- 
tance with  the  increasing  complexity  of  Qt^v- 
ernment  the  high  and  rising  level  of  Its 
spending  and  lu  deeper  Involvement  In  our 

lire  ■•  - 

A  reporter  for  The  Washington  Post  re- 
cently lamented  the  'credibility  gap,"  which 
he  defines  as  "a  perceptibly  growing  dis- 
quiet,   misgiving,    or    skepticism    about    the 


>  NagllglblSw 

'While  It  Is  puaatbte  to  finance  govern- 
ment debt  by  non  - 1 n flaUonary  b<arTowlng 
from  private  sources  and  aavln«i  Institu- 
tions and  to  leave  this  debt  ouutandlug. 
Doerely  paying  Interest  on  It,  public  debt 
c»n  be  financed  by  Its  being  absrjrbed  by  the 
Pederal     Reserve     and     commercial      banks. 


which  has  the  effect  of  mi.>netl«lng  the  debt 
To  the  extent  debt  Is  monetized  In  excess 
of  the  economy's  growth  in  producUvlty,  it 
exerts  inflationary  preasiires 

•ThU  flgu.'S  Includes  both  government 
and  private  spending  considered  necessary 
to  achieve  desired  socio-economic  Improve- 
ments. 

•  Copies  of  T\e  Saluncr  of  Payments,  The 
Oold  Dram  arid  Your  DoUar  may  be  obtained 
at  10«  each  from  Graphic  Arts  Press.  1110 
Okie  St  .  3.E  ,  Washington.  D  C   20002 

"  Mtncrrity  Vi^ics,  Jotnt  Economic  Com- 
mittee Report  on  the  196S  Sconomic  Report 
of  the  PretUUnt,  page  69 


candor  or  validity  of  official  declaratlonj" 
Other  press  commenutors  have  been  in- 
creaslngly  skeptical  about  the  Federal  budge; 
figures  in  lecent  years. 

In  tact,  the  fiscal  1967  budget  has  oe*:: 
widely  acclaimed  in  the  press  as  a  ni.i.=  '.e:- 
plece  of  "gimmickry."  Theso  points  we 
pertinent: 

1  Seigniorage  profits  to  the  govermnet; 
resulting  from  decreasing  the  sliver  conten: 
of  coins  are  ««tlmated  to  be  $16  bUllon  dol- 
lars, they  are  in  effect  a  wholly  Inflatlonarr 
manner  of  financing  expenditures. 

a.  The  admlnlstnaion  proposes  to  «.. 
financial  (wssets  (government-held  moricaga 
and  other  debt  paper)  to  the  extent  if  M: 
billion;  these  will  have  to  be  m.irkeK'i!  jus; 
as  any  new  federal  debt  has  to  be  m.iriif.«: 
and  in  this  sense  have  the  same  Impact  at 
a  budget  deficit. 

3  While  the  ofllclal  administrative  b-idsf.-. 
shows  a  deficit  of  »1.8  bUllon  for  fiscal  :9t.r 
It  will  most  likely  turn  out  to  be  niuc; 
greater.  In  fiscal  1U66,  the  estimated  de£:.: 
la  96  4  billion. 

4  If  adjustments  are  made  for  the  macy 
abnormal,  non-rocurrlng  and  purely  boct- 
keeplng  elements  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures that  are  relied  on  In  the  1967  budgf. 
the  deficit  base  upon  which  future  budge'.^ 
w^tll  have  to  be  built  may  be  estimated  at  fl» 
billion  or  more. 

5  Similarly,  If  the  spending  authority  re- 
quested  for  1967  Is  normalized,  the  lp-,el  :! 
appropriations  would  be  almost  »130  bllllot 
This  jyesagos  substantial  further  exper.d:- 
ture  increases  In  1968  and  later  years  at: 
makes  a  balanced  budget  a  very  remote  pro*- 
pect 

In  short,  the  1967  budget  Is  not  only  i 
fiscal  masquerade,  but  when  the  mask  13 
removed  what  la  revealed  Is  an  Inflation  en- 
gine of  Impreselve  potential,  following  upon 
a  large  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  endir.i 
June  30.  1966. 

Waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
No  one  has  even  made  a  case  for  the  propo- 
sition that  government  spending  Is  the  bar. 
way  to  get  things  done.  To  the  contra.^ 
the  rep>ortB  of  the  General  Accounting  0!- 
flee  cite  thousands  of  cases  of  governmen; 
waste  and  inefficiency.  Such  cases  proll.'er- 
ate  when  the  government  engages  In  '  crafi' 
prugrama  to  remake  the  Nation  overnl^-h; 

A  report  on  "Foreign  Aid  Through  Prlvau 
Initiative"  states  that  proJecU  In  under- 
developed countries  financed  and  run  i' 
private  sources  lend  to  outperform  t.^» 
carried  out  under  government  auspices- 

The  Republican  Leader  of  the  Hous<  i 
Representatives.  GxaALD  R  Ford,  In  nn  jii- 
drf-SR  on  January  17.  1966,  made  this  cha::? 
There  are  now  forty-two  separate  ?«:• 
eral  agencies  Involved  In  education  pr.- 
ijrams  alone  There  are  at  least  252  wel.'&.f 
programs  today.  Including  fifty-two  separa'.* 
Federal  economic  aid  programs,  flftT-«eve: 
Job  training  programs  and  sixty-five  pr> 
grftm.>(  to  Improve  health." 

Not  only  Is  excessive  and  wasteful  gov- 
ernment sf>endlng  an  Inefficient  use  of  o'w 
people's  resources,  but  also  It  diverts  ir.a:- 
power  Into  government  from  pursuits  tl:*; 
would  be  more  productive  In  fostering  eco- 
ntjmlc  activity  and  growth 

It  also  creates  the  illusion  that  probleffl 
being  tackled  by  the  Federal  GovernnieW 
are  actually  being  solved,  thus  relieving  In- 
dividuals, other  private  organizations,  aaC 
local  and  State  governments,  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  so. 

But,  government,  lacking  the  buUt-ln  in- 
centive of  private  concerns  to  operate  m  li' 
black  or  go  out  of  existence,  la  seldom  it  ert 


"  See  Foreign  Aid  Through  Prir^te  /niW- 
tite,  a  report  prepared  by  a  comn-.ltte*  »• 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Art  > 
1963.  published  by  Agency  for  InternaUcni- 
Development  (AJ.D.). 
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more  efficient  In  getting  Jobs  done.  To  the 
extent  that  government  Is  engaged  In  eco- 
aomlc  production  and  other  functions  that 
could  be  done  by  private  business  or  other 
private  organizations  It  is  contributing  to 
overall  inefBclency  in  our  economy. 

Expansion  of  Government  power;  the  dam- 
asking effects  on  our  ty$tem 

The  concentration  of  power  through  In- 
cie&sed  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  and,  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  concentration  of  the  power  in  the 
iiands  of  the  Executive  Branch  .  .  .  ha«  In- 
creasingly eroded  the  position  of  the  States 
in  our  Federal  System  and  Is  destroying  the 
checks  and  balances  among  the  Executive, 
tbe  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
government. 

About  twenty  percent,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
Gross  National  Product,  Is  taken  In  taxes 
and  spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
patronage  power  of  the  Executive  Branch  to 
grant  or  deny  funds  to  local  communities 
and  States,  contracts  to  business,  reaearcli 
funds  to  educational  Institutions  ...  or  slni- 
ply  the  opportunity  to  take  credit  for  them 

.  has  enormously  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  exercise  Its  very  Important  check 
on  actions  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Marquis  Chllds.  the  columnist,  comment- 
ing on  the  overall  problem  recently  deplored 
Ui«  .  .  .  "Little  resemblance  to  the  "give 
and  take'  democracy  of  the  past  .  .  .  Must 
tie  power  of  the  Executive  be  so  absolute  . .  . 
that  critics  should  keep  silent?  . .  .  The  domi- 
nation of  the  majority  Is  so  all -encompassing 
that  a  fundamental  distortion  of  the  Ameri- 
can syjtem  seems  for  the  time  being  at  least 
10  have  resulted."  " 


Unfortunately,  too,  a  larger  and  larger  part 
of  the  time  of  Individuals,  businesses  and 
other  private  institutions  must  be  devoted 
to  finding  ways  to  get  along  with  their  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  time  which  could 
be  spent  In  creative,  productive  pursuits. 
This  takes  place  In  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty as  to  what  established  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  practices  may  be  altered  on  short 
notice  by  new  administrative  decrees. 

Even  more  damaging  in  the  long  run  can 
be  the  loes  of  Individual  self -discipline  and 
self-reliance  engendered  by  increased  de- 
pendence on  and  adaptation  to  the  expand- 
ing Influence  of  the  central  government  over 
our  lives,  throttling  the  InlUative  of  a  free 
people  to  respond  to  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive. 

It  is  this  Initiative,  fostered  by  freedom, 
that  bajB  made  this  nation  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  .  .  ,  thereby  allowing  it  to  be- 
come the  moet  humane,  able  to  afford  the 
highest  degree  of  Individual  economic  secu- 
rity and  aid  to  the  unfortunate  ...  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

In  these  direct  and  indirect  ways,  govern- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  policies  Influence 
our  Individual  prosperity  and  national 
strength.  They  also  create  or  destroy  the 
climate  for  economic  treedom  and  political 
freedom,  neither  one  of  which  can  long  sur- 
vive without  the  other,  and  both  of  which 
are  the  preconditions  for  a  truly  great  society. 

WHAT    IHTLATIOIt    DOBS    TO    TOUH    SAVTNOS 

This  table  showB  what  would  happen  to 
your  savings,  measured  in  the  purchasing 
power  ot  today's  dc^ar,  aftw  ten  years  and 
after  twenty-five  years,  at  different  rates  of 
anntul  inflatlcm: 


IF  YOU  PLT$1,OOQINTO  A  SAVIN'OS  ACCOUNT  AT4PKRCKNT.COMPO0NDEDQUARTERLY- 


No  Inflation 

2-percent 
yearly 
inflation 

S-percent 

yearly 

Inflation 

4-percent 

yearly 

loflatinD 

5- percent 

yearly 

inflation 

Wjttn 

$1,488.84 
2,70181 

$1,221.37 
1.648.68 

$1. 107. 84 
1, 3ai.  81 

SI.  009. 81 
1,014.62 

2i;em „ :..: 

$914.02 
798.74 

II.  A  $10,000  PAin-rp.  straioht  life  insurance  poucy- 


10  yean. 
2  yean. 


$10,000 

10,000 


$8,203.51 
6,096.37 


17, 44a  07 
4,776110 


tA,7W.66 
3.7S1. 19 


$«.  139  1.5 

2.953  05 


No«.-  Rate  of  inflation  in  1965  was  2  percent  per  year.    Anticipated  rate  for  1966  is  estimated  at  3  to  4  percent . 


Republican  recommendations 
The  Republican  Party  makes  the  foUovrtng 
I  recommendations : 

1.  T'^iat    the   Administration   prepare   and 

Pibmif    promptly    to    the    Congress    a    new 

Hdget  for  fiscal  1967  irhich  reflects  a  valid 

I  surplus,  achieved  by  postponing  or  eliminat- 

■"■J  non-detense  expenditures. 

The  flscil  1967  admlnlstraUve  budget  shows 

jiieflclt  estimated  at  $1  8  billion  dollars.     As 

iMplalned  earlier,  the  "one-ahof  nature  of 

Inuny  revenue  Items  and  the  doubtful  nature 

lOi'some  of  the   •eoonomles"  make  this  figure 

li  ?ro6«  understatement  of  the  probable  fi- 

^nciil    result    for    the    year    and    of    the 

■  Jdget's  Infiaiionary  impact  on  the  economy. 

•^t  this  time,  a  real  surplus  1«  desirable. 

l^anher.   the   surplus   should   be   achieved 

-|>t  by  Increased  Uxailon.  but  by  a  reducUon 

^-  planned  non -defense  spending. 

|J^  *"*  Budget  Messa<fe  of  January  24.  1966, 

l-'^ident  Johnson  correctly  stated  that  "... 

*  ?n  a  prosperous  nation  cannot  meet  all  Its 

f  "^sill  at  once."  '» 

In  his  Economic  Mes8,%ge,  three  days  lat«r. 
p»  stated:  "The  t>aslc  precondition  for  price 
p-iOiUty  is  a  fiscal-moueuiry  policy  that  de- 
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ters  total  demand  for  goods  and  services  from 
outrunning  potential  supply."  " 

The  President  can  give  effect  to  his  stated 
positions  only  by  adopting  this  recommenda- 
tion to  submit  a  new  budget. 

2.  That  the  costs  of  Vietnam  be  financed 
within  annual  balanced  budgets  by  reduc- 
tion or  postponement  of  domestic  programs, 
not  by  tax  inereatet. 

The  preference  of  the  AdnUnlstratlon 
spokesmen  seems  to  be  that.  If  action  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  inflationary  budget 
deficit,  it  should  be  by  increasing  taxes. 

But  the  1967  btidget  proposes  Increases  of 
M.2  bllUon  In  so-called  "Great  Society"  pro- 
grams. There  Is  ample  room  within  this 
amount  and  other  government  expenditures 
for  significant  reductions.  The  Administra- 
tion shoxild  not  ask  for  tax  increases  uxUess 
and  untU  it  has  held  the  line  on  non-defense 
costs.  In  this  way,  the  budget  for  1967,  and 
probably  for  future  years  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Vietnam  war,  can  be  kept 
at  least  In  balance. 

3.  That  in  timea  of  high-level  prosperity 
and  emplojfment,  the  Administration  provide 
a  aigniflcmnt  aurplua  in  the  federal  budget  to 
reduce  inflationary  presaurea  and  help  pro- 
tect the  dollar. 

Even  those  who  advocate  the  "New  Eco- 
nomics" philosophy  concede  that  when  the 

"Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Jan- 
uary 27, 1966,  page  12. 


economy  is  overheating  and  prices  are  rising, 
fiscal  restraint  is  in  order:  the  budget  should 
show  a  large  enough  surplus  to  help  counter- 
act Inflationary  pressures. 

This  principle  deserves  more  than  Up  serv- 
ice.   It  should  be  practiced. 

4.  That  the  Administration  pursue  pru- 
dent fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  have  "voluntary" 
wages  and  price  "guldeposts,"  which  are  in- 
consistent with  a  free  market  economy. 

The  case  against  "guldeposts"  is  clear: 
treating  symptoms  does  not  get  at  causes. 

The  Republican  Administration  between 
1953  and  1961  brought  about  a  favorable  re- 
lationship between  cost  Increases  and  pro- 
ductivity improvements,  thus  stabilizing 
prices  without  impinging  on  free  collective 
bargaining  and  without  Interfering  with  the 
free  market. 

The  present  Democratic  Administration 
can  do  the  same  11  It  will  follow  prudent, 
non-inflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
From  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  politi- 
cal rights  and  freedoms,  this  is  clearly  the 
approach  to  be  favored  over  controls  of  either 
a  "voluntary"  or  compulsory  nature. 

5.  That  the  Administration  lend  support 
to  monetary  policies  which  will  hold  in- 
creases in  the  supply  of  money  to  a  pace  con- 
sistent with  inflation-free  economic  growth. 

Economic  studies  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  increases  in  the  money  supply  faster 
than  the  growth  of  real  output  tend  sooner 
or  later  to  produce  price  inflation.  More- 
over, the  price  Inflation  tends  to  be  about 
proportionate  to  the  degree  In  which  the 
Increase  in  money  supply  exceeds  Increases 
In  physical  production.  Monetary  poUcy  Is 
for  this  reason  a  crucial  element  In  overall 
economic  policy.  Without  a  monetary  pol- 
icy that  holds  Increases  In  money  supply  to 
a  pace  consistent  with  the  increase  of  real 
output.  It  is  Impossible  to  hold  inflationary 
pressures  In  check. 

6.  That  the  Administration  respect  and 
defend  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem as  an  independent  agency  within  gov- 
ernment. 

In  a  highly  technical  field  such  as  mone- 
tary policy.  It  Lb  only  common  sense  that  its 
execution  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  experi- 
enced experts,  left  as  free  as  possible  from 
political  pressures. 

7.  That  the  Congress  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  general  price  sta- 
bility an  explicit  objecHve  of  government 
policy,  along  with  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  the  general  concern  was  that 
readjustment  from  the  World  War  n  boom 
would  return  the  United  States  to  a  period 
of  stagnation  and  unemployment  such  as 
had  persisted  previous  to  the  war.  Maximum 
employment  was  therefore  strongly  empha- 
sized. 

Since  that  time.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  inflation,  too,  can  be  a  threat  of  major 
proportions. 

Therefore,  the  Employment  Act  should  be 
amended  to  assure  that  government  take 
Into  account  all  valid  economic  goals. 

8.  That  the  Congress  remove  the  unreal, 
istic  interest  ceiling  on  government  bonds, 
to  permit  non-Inflationary  management  of 
the  national  debt. 

At  present,  the  law  prevents  the  govern- 
ment from  selling  its  long-term  bonds  at 
an  Interest  rate  above  4V4%.  Money  market 
conditions  are  such  that  other  forms  of  in- 
vestments such  as  time  deposits  and  cor- 
porate bonds  now  bring  higher  rates,  and 
long-term  governments  are  selling  at  yields 
approaching  5%. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  some  time  for  the  government  to 
sell  long-term  bonds  at  par.  As  a  result,  the 
average  length  of  the  gov-rnment  debt  Is 
almost  steadily  decreasing,     ^i,  is  forced  to 
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•ell   ihort-*^rm    paper,    wnich    muat    be   refl- 
OAncsd  frequently 

TheM  unJoBlriible  conaequencee  »hould  b« 
avoided  by  Coii«?re8«lonAl  acUon  removing 
the  reumtf 

9  T\at  rat'ier  th.an  relyi^  c"*  in^atuyn- 
ary  monetary  and,  /Uooi  poiict**  to  r«duce 
rttUiual  un«mpUv"vent  in  a  higK  employ- 
ment economy,  the  AdmlnUtration  place  em- 
^fiam  on  teUctiV€  prognnu  of  job  training, 
counseling  ana  placement,  at  provided  m  fie 
Bepubllcan-tponsored  Manpcncer  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  arui  txave 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cenru*  undertake  a  rur. 
v«y  of  lob  vacancie*  and  a  oenrua  of  the  un- 
employed at  tntervaU  to  provide  a  factual 
bastt  for  tuch  activitie*. 

Policies  dealgned  to  reduce  r.he  unemploy- 
ment rate  w\'.\  be  gucceMful  only  '.!  they  use 
baaed  on  an  understanding  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  unemployment  problem 

Available  unemployment  data  maie  clear 
that  the  unemployed  are  largely  f-he  un- 
educated, the  unskilled  and  thnee  wh.«e 
training  does  nni  match  with  the  »klll«  re- 
quired for  existing  job  vacancies  Job  op- 
potTunltlee  are  often  to  be  found  !n  one  area; 
the  people  with  «k!ll»  to  fill  available  Job* 
are  found  elsewhere 

Residual  unemployment  In  time*  like  the 
present  should  be  dealt  with  by  programB  of 
Job  training  counaellng  and  placement  But 
this  cannot  be  done  eJTectlvely  by  working 
only  from  maaa  statistics  Unempl  jyment 
la  a  personal  matter  that  requires  Individual 
treatment  The  way  to  deal  with  It  Is  by 
a  periodic  census  of  the  unemployed  to  de- 
velop the  data  as  to  Individual  neels  and 
objectives  Such  a  -ensus  waa  provl  led  for 
m  19«2  In  the  Manpower  Devel.  .pment  and 
Training  Act.  a  Republican-sponsored  law 
but  has  never  been  taken  by  the  Ailminlstra- 
tlon      It  should  be  taken 

10  That  the  Admtnistratton  ylre  htg*'.  pri- 
ority to  developing  a  aotution  to  the  balance 
of  paijmenta  problem  which  will  be  tasting 
and  oonttructive  for  the  rest  of  the  icorld 
a«  well  as  for  ourtelveM 

As  Indicated  earlier  the  Internatl  mal  bal- 
anL-e  of  payments  problem  Is  one  which  not 
only  reflects  internal  economic  conditions. 
but  which  mav  strongly  afTe^t  them.  In  turn 
Bevonrt  this  continued  failure  r^i  solve  the 
problem  neka  our  poeltlnn  of  work!  leader- 
ship No  natlTi  -an  remain  a  leading  pow- 
er unless  Its  military  strength  and  diplo- 
matic Influence  rest  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  a  sound  c'lrrency 

The  analysis  and  recrrmmendatlons  In  "Tfie 
Ba.an'-e  of  Ptvmenfs  The  Oold  Drain  and 
Your  rK>Ilar  ■  are  still  valid  They  should  be 
acted  upon  ^^ 

II  That  th*  Adrnmistratxrrn  enharxcezne 
Intf'jr^ifV  and  "alue  of  the  Frde'al  budgeting 
pr<:.cess    "Ty 

a  The  ainual  dissernination  of  a  5-year 
budget  projection  for  all  depa-tments  and 
agencies  to  assist  long-range  consideration 
Of  the  flsful  ronsfquencea  of  neic  programs 
b  .An  aniual  'rporflnj  as  part  of  the 
budget,  of  the  unfunded  rornmitments  of 
the  government  for  future  rpending  irhich 
have  to  be  met  by  the  tarpayers 

Administrative  budget  expenditures 
lie  blUkiDs! 


The  need  for  more  eflecUve  oontrol  of 
Poderal  expenditures  Is  growing  In  Impor- 
tance with  the  increaalng  complexity  of  gov- 
emment.  the  high  and  rUlng  level  of  Its 
spending,  and  lU  deeper  involvement  In  our 
life  Mure  effecUve  expenditure  policy  can 
result  If  a  longer  view  is  given  to  the  budg- 
etaj-  pr.>-ea8  bv  the  Eie<-utlve  Branch. 
PreparaUon  and  dissemination  of  flve-year 
pr<.!e<-Uons  of  Uie  costs  "f  each  department 
and  agency  would  do  much  to  alert  the  Ood- 
g'eas  ind  the  public  as  to  the  eventual  true 
size  of  their  undertakings  and  the  flscal 
consequences  of  their  iiew  proposals  The 
a.n\  year  cost  Is  only  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge"  m  most  cases,  and  thu  fact  Is  seldom 
fully  diBcl.Med 

Beyr-nd  -lur  interest -bearing  naUonal  debt. 
Uie  unfunded  oommltmenU  of  the  govern- 
ment, largely  In  the  form  of  pension  and 
reUrement  beneflts.  have  been  calculated  to 
run  ov»r  MOO  billion  "  The  need  to  fulflll 
ail  such  commitments  In  future  years  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  government  In  de- 
termining immediate  level*  of  spending  and 
projecting  I'ji  future  coets  The  Adminis- 
tration should  provide  a  "balance  sheet"'  of 
such  amounts  each  year 

12  That  the  Adrninutration  consolidate 
and  ichere  appropriate,  elimtnatr  as  rnan,, 
as  possible  of  the  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing government  pro^rarns  and  uhere  prac- 
tical take  steps  to  turn  their  odrntnufroflon 
rtver  to  States  and  !<va;  gn-ernmmt  hodies 
It  Is  evident  tnat  the  Federal  Government 
lias  grown  Inordinately  piling  program  on 
program,  wlUiout  effecUve  overall  planning 
to  meet  needs  In  a  manner  that  avoids  over- 
lapping and  duplication 

In  this  process,  many  ta*ks  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Fptlerai  Oovernment  which 
deal  with  local  problems  which  art"  merely 
nalioni^ndf   rather   than   truly   national 

TTus  has  resulted  In  a  growth  of  big  gov- 
ernment which  has  brought  not  only  de- 
creased efficiency  of  management  and  un- 
necesnarllv  high  costs  to  the  taxpayer  but 
ajui  a  re<lucUon  of  the  powers  and  rights  of 
States  and  local  conimunltles 

This  trend  to  concentration  of  power  In 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment U  contrary  to  the  governmental 
principles  which  are  the  heart  and  the 
genius    of    the    American    republic. 

13  That  the  Congress  create,  at  regular  in- 
terxaU  an  independent  bi-partisan,  ade- 
quately staffed.  Hoover  Commission  -type 
,'rganizatton.  composed  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  to  retHew  the 
budget,  government  proyroma.  and  govern- 
ment organization 

Creation  of  a  Hoover  Commission'- type 
organization  from  time  to  time  to  review 
and  evaluate  government  programs  and 
spending  would  strengthen  the  hards  of 
Congress  and  the  public  in  pressing  for 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  earlier  Hoover 
Commissions  were  of  inestimable  value  The 
experience  should  be  repeated  In  the  interest 
of  good  government  management  and  orga- 
nization. 


omy.  to  the  point  that  inflation  now  threat- 
ens to  destroy  much  of  our  social  galiii. 

Only  tlie  maxlniom  of  economic  8tate6u.j,r.. 
ship  will  deter  Uiese  dani^iglug  forces  .'rum 
ta.klng  a  heavy  toll  In  national  security  and 
:.  individual  welfare  Up  to  now.  the  pre*, 
eat  AdnUnlstratlon  has  failed  to  provide  tliii 
^tatesm.insliip 

One  thing  la  certain  Action  Is  needed, 
quickly  .And  It  must  be  acUon  which  pre- 
sfrvee  the  fw-sentlals  of  individual  freedcttn. 
private  enterprise  and  our  republican  form 
ot  government 

This  Republican  program  will  do  Just  that. 
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THS    IMPOBTA.NCE    OF    ACTION 

The  Elsenhower  years  saw  progress  on 
many  fronts  toward  the  goals  erf  peace,  higher 
'avlng  ftandards  .uid  preservation  of  free- 
dom. They  were  ye.tra  if  solid  growth,  built 
upoQ  sound  economic  policies  They  left  a 
legacy  of  strength  to  the  subsequent  Demo- 
cratic AdmlnlstratlorLS 

But  the  a»c.\l  and  monettiry  p<illcles  of  the 
government  V.nce  earlv  I'^l  have  spent  this 
legacy  Instead  of  building  upon  It.  These 
AdmlnLstratlons  have  allowed  Imbalances 
and  excess  to  develop  In  the  national  eoon- 


» Senator  Saltonstaix  In  the  Oommamr- 
sioNAL  RicotD.  vol  111.  pt.  18.  pp.  3*197- 
24198    quoting  report  prepared  by  the  VB 

TreasvuTT. 


SHOULD  WE  CURB  TRADE  WITH 
CUBA'' 

Mr    HUTCHINSON      Mr.   Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from   nUnolfl    I  Mr.  Findleyj   may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  thie 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matt*: 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  tc 
the     request    of     the    gentleman    fr-jr. 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     FINDLEY.     Mr.     Speaker     thr 
House    of    Representatives    will    s,.  :._ 
perhaps  tomorrow — be  confronted  cna 
more  with  legislation  to  extend  the  :  wd- 
for-peace  program  for  2  years      Fe-.  op- 
pose the  extension  of  this  progra.ni  bu: 
many  House  Members  wish  to  letaLn,  J 
possible,    Uie    prt'cise    language    which 
would  bar  concessional  sales  to  an'.-  na- 
tion trading  with  either  Cuba  or  Viet- 
nam. 

Just  what  form  the  legrl.slatlve  mane'j- 
ver  will  take  of  course  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted, but  every  indication  sui:_-f^*,.s  i 
procedure  which  will  enable  House  Mem- 
bers to  vote  directly  on  this  que.'^tior. 
Should  the  President  have  discretion  t<: 
set  aside  the  prohibition  in  regard  :■ 
trade  with  Cuba? 

Retxirter  magazine  of  March  24.  1966 
published  an  article  by  Paul  D  Bethc; 
which  kjave  full  details  on  the  'Tncor.- 
tirwrual  Communist  Conference  held 
during  the  first  2  weeks  of  January 
1966  in  Havana,  Cuba  A  more  abbre- 
viated account  appeared  in  the  January 
:?!.  1966,  issue  of  US  News  i  Wo-:: 
Report. 

I  am  placing  the  texts  of  these  repor.; 
in  the  Record  b(K-au.se  they  are  pertiner.i 
to  the  question  of  trade  with  Cuba 
The.se  facts  are  imporunt: 
First.  Fidel  Ca-stro  was  the  ofBci.t:  hO' 
to  the  Conference 

Second  Among  the  82  countries  re:- 
resented  bv  delegates  or  obseners  wf- 
Hanoi,  the  Vletcong.  Red  China,  and  tr.e 
Soviets 

Third.  The   purpose  was   to  oi^-a;. 
worldwide  subversion  against  the  Uni'^: 

States  , 

Fourth.  The  Conference  was  eminenW 

successful  and  .set  in  motion  amonf 
other  pro1ect.s,  organized  fundrai.sin?  anc 
other  direct  aid  for  the  Commun;>. 
forces  In  Vietnam 

Fifth.  The  whole  affair  was  carried  oi- 
lust  a  few  miles  off  the  US  coa.st.lr.t 
The  Brazilian  amba.s.sador.  Ilmar  Penr.i 
Martnho.  Chairman  of  the  OAS  Couna 
later  said  of  the  Conference: 

Except  for  the  placing  of  nuclear  w-.^  ■-' 
Ux  Cuba  in  October,  1962,  no  even:  -V-'"    ' 
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-.^ ..  ^^,  a-.,.r.r,  of  the  Com-      In  his  place  C4une  Pedro  Medina,  leader  of  the 
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more  dangeroualy  the  territorial  and  political 

integrity  of  our  continent. 

In  Panama,  a  radio  commentator,  not- 
ing the  huge  UJS.  effort  to  contain  com- 
munism In  Vietnam,  observed: 

Communism  exlsta  next  door  to  Florida, 
and  they  (the  United  Statee)  do  nothing. 

During  the  Conference  extensive  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  were 
proposed  and  approved. 

The  Vletcong  delegation  presented  to 
the  Venezuelans  the  helmet  of  a  U.S. 
pilot  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam.  In 
turn,  the  helmet  was  presented  to  the 
Tricontlnental  Committee  to  Aid  Viet- 
nam, which  the  Conference  had  estab- 
Ushed. 

I  call  these  reports  to  your  attention 
to  underscore  the  importance  of  Cuba  in 
the  international  Communist  apparatus, 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  world- 
wide conspiracy  against  the  United 
States,  and  Its  Importance  as  a  center 
from  which  support  for  the  Vletcong  Is 
generated. 

Returning  to  the  central  question: 
Should  the  President  have  discretion  to 
set  aside  the  prohibition  In  regard  to 
trade  with  Cuba? 

ThLs  question  begs  another:  WotUd  he 
use  the  discretionary  authority  if  It  is 
granted  to  him?  E^'ery  Indication  sug- 
gests an  affirmative  answer. 

As  evidence  I  call  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  25.  1966.  reporting  an 
interview  with  Richard  W.  Reuter,  the 
State  Department  man  in  charge  of  the 
food-for-peace  program.  Obviously  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  much 
too  busy  to  handle  such  details  himself 
and  the  basic  decision  on  setting  aside 
the  prohibition  In  regard  to  trade  with 
Cuba  would,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact  be  made  not  personally  by  the  Presi- 
dejit  but  by  Mr.  Reuter. 

Therefore  Mr.  Reuter's  attitude  Is 
highly  important,  and  the  Interview 
makes  clear  his  deep  desire  to  protect 
India's  modest  jute  business  with  Cuba 
and  his  objection  to  the  House  language 
which  would  force  India  to  cut  off  the 
lute  trade  in  order  to  continue  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  food-for-peace  funny- 
money  contracts  with  the  United  States. 
I  haven't  the  sllRhtest  doubt  that  Mr. 
Reuter.  given  the  chance  and  acting 
through  the  authority  of  the  President, 
will  .spo  that  India  is  enabled  to  continue 
both  it.s  traffic  with  Castro  and  its  aid 
from  U.S.  taxpayers.  This  taxpayer  aid, 
'  mii;ht  add.  amounted  to  over  $4  billion 
m  food  since  1954.  whereas  India's  jute 
trade  with  Cuba  came  to  a  modest  $600,- 
000  last  year. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  pressured  House  Members 
to  drop  the  bar  apalnst  trading  with 
Cuba  suggests  that  the  executive  branch 
«111  act  to  permit  Cuban  trade  11  it  gets 
lefflslative  permission. 
Based  on  past  experience — particularly 
Communist-financing     battle     of 


the 


Christmas  Eve  1963—1  predict  that  the 
executive  branch  will  get  its  way  on  this 
point,  but  I  hope  no  Member  will  vote  to 
wve  the  President  discretion  on  the  un- 


founded assumption  that  he  will  never 
use  the  author!^. 

Here  are  the  texts  of  the  Richard  W. 
Reuter  interview,  the  Reporter  magazine 
report  on  the  Havana  conference,  and  a 
more  condensed  report  from  UJS.  News  & 
World  R^Mtt— "Read  'em  and  weep!" 

"S-nUTBOT     STSnfOS"     AHWAn.KD     IN    FOOD-rOR- 
FUBDOM  PBOOBAIC 

First  of  two  interviews  giving  both  State 
Department  and  congressional  sides  of  a  ris- 
ing Washington  fight  over  a  key  arm  of 
American  foreign  policy — the  Food  for  Peace 
program. 

(By  David  K.  WlUls,  Staff  correspondent  of 
tbe  ChrtstUn  Science  Monitor) 
WtLasotarrott. — ^Ricbard  W.  Reuter,  the  man 
who  runs  the  $1.6  biUion-a-year  American 
Food  for  Peace  program,  strode  acroes  the 
room,  sat  down,  and  took  aim  at  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee. 

"It  would  seem,"  he  said  in  an  Interview, 
"that  political  strings  are  to  be  attached  to 
conceeaional  sales  of  American  food  to  hun- 
gry nations  abroad.  They  will  make  the 
program  Inflexible.  They  wUl  reduce  Its  In- 
fluence. They  will  tarnish  the  American 
Image." 

Mr.  Reuter,  a  brisk  special  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  was  making  his 
first  public  crltlclam  of  changes  the  House 
Agriculture  Ck>mmlttee  made  last  week  in 
the  President's  Food  for  Freedom  bill. 

He  and  Mr.  Rusk  are  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  committee's  action  In  forbid- 
ding food  sales  or  grants  to  nations  who  sell 
or  ship  to  North  Vietnam  or  to  Cuba. 

This  Is  an  extension  of  the  current  law. 
which  bans  sales  only  to  nations  whose  ships 
carry  trade  to  Cuba.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  are  equally  opposed  to  change 

"India  sold  $600,000  worth  of  Jute  to  Ha- 
vana between  April  and  December,  1965."  Mr. 
Reuter  said  sternly.  "That's  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  its  total  Jute  shipments. 

"Cuba  uses  the  jute  to  make  sugar  bags 
'Now,  the  House  committee  language  makes 
no  distinction  between  strategic  or  nonstra- 
teglc  goods,  or  humanitarian  cargoes.  So  If 
this  becomes  law,  India  will  have  to  stop 
selling  the  Jute  or  lose  American  food  aid.'  " 

NATIONS    AITECTED    BY    CHANGE 

He  Implied  that  India  must  have  the  food. 
so  It  will  drop  Its  Jute  exports.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  invasion  of  another  nations  affairs 
that  the  State  Department  badly  wants  to 
avoid. 

Other  nations  Immediately  affected  by  the 
House  action  would  be  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia. 
Poland,  Morocco,  and  six  In  Latin  America. 

Responsible  for  the  new  language  is  Rep 
Paul  Ftndixt  (R)  of  Illinois,  who  wins  con- 
siderable support  In  Congress  by  insisting 
that  no  aid  be  given  to  anyone  helping  Hanoi 
fight  Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 

Beginning  what  U  intended  to  be  a  sus- 
talned  campaign  to  have  the  House  language 
changed,  Mr.  Reuter  told  this  newspaper: 

"Political  strings  Uke  this  are  self-defeat- 
ing. Why,  the  United  Statee  Itself  does  not 
meet  the  criteria — we  have  been  sending 
medical  supplies  to  Cuba  ourselves! 

"If  this  kind  of  restriction  had  been  In 
effect  over  the  last  10  years,  about  half  the 
value  of  the  program  would  have  been  lost." 

(So  far.  Food  for  Peace  has  provided  some 
$14.6  billion  worth  of  food  abroad,  In  grants 
and  local  currency  sales.) 

Now  In  top  gear,  Mr.  Reuter  continued : 

"Look  at  the  position  this  put  tis  in.  The 
emphasis  In  the  President's  bill  Is  on  self- 
help.  We  are  saying  to  needy  nations :  "If  you 
help  yourselves,  so  that  In  time  you  can  pro- 
duce yotir  own  food,  then  It  is  worthwhile 
for  us  to  meet  year  ■hort-term  needs  now.' " 
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"Moreover,"  he  said,  "we  are  trying  to  con- 
rtnce  European  nations  to  help  tis  to  do  It. 

"Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  saying  that 
we  will  fight  the  war  on  bimger — but  on 
carefully  chosen  ground.  Political  strings 
can  only  detract  from  our  motives 

"We  are  not  trying  to  help  Hanoi  or  Ha- 
vana— far  from  It.  We  Just  believe  tliat  our 
foreign-policy  bands  should  not  be  tied  in 
this  way." 

Judging  by  the  House  mood  at  the  moment, 
there  appears  little  likelihood  that  the  full 
House  will  amend  the  committee  langtiage 
on  the  floor. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  full  House  endorsed 
the  same  language  In  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Nor  Is  the  State  Department  happy  about 
what  might  happen  In  the  Senate.  "We  Just 
don't  know,"  said  an  official  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders.  The  administration  has  some 
friends  in  the  Senate.  It  now  Is  busy  check- 
ing each  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee   to  ascertain  suppyort. 

There  are  signs  that  the  language  may  be 
amended  in  the  Senate,  and  go  to  confer- 
ence. But  Mr.  Reuter  Isn't  waiting.  He  has 
decided  to  move  onto  the  attack  now. 

"You  know,"  he  said  with  a  grin,  "the  bill 
is  a  good  one,  really,  even  as  amended  by 
the  House  committee.  For  the  first  time, 
food  is  given  the  same  value  as  steel  and 
tractors  in  foreign  aid.  Credit  terms  are  to 
be  the  same  as  regular  aid.  The  committee 
wanted  to  reduce  the  repayment  period  from 
40  years  to  20  years,  but  this  was  eventually 
reversed  by  a  vote  of  19-15. 

"Before  now.  Pood  for  Peace  was  Just  sur- 
plus food.  Not  too  much  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  Now  farmers  are  being  given  more 
acreage  to  grow  the  types  of  food  needed  in 
the  hungry  areas." 

PL.^NTING    LE\'ER    TSED 

(Farmers  were  told  recently  they  could 
plant  an  extra  15  million  acres  of  wheat 
this  year  As  part  of  its  new  campaign,  the 
administration  is  hinting  that  the  increase 
might  have  to  be  rescinded  If  the  House 
language  Isn't  amended.) 

The  bill  leaves  intact  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $3.3  billion  a  year  for  the  new 
Pood  for  Freedom  program,  but  cuts  the 
authorized  term  from  five  to  three  years 

It  also  establishes  a  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram by  which  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  use  .American  know-how  to  solve  farm 
problems  abroad. 

Mr.  Reuter  is  worried  about  other  com- 
mittee changes,  .^mong  them:  that  coun- 
tries receiving  Food  for  Peace — or.  to  give  its 
new  title.  Pood  for  Freedom — AID  must 
Identify  it  as  coming  from  the  United  States 
when  It  Is  sold. 

He  waved  a  hand  at  the  unusual  curtains 
In  his  office — made  from  the  sacks  used  to 
transport  wheat  abroad,  with  the  red  and 
white  goverrunent  markings  clearly  visible. 
"That's  how  we  show  where  the  food 
comes  from  when  it  enters  the  other  na- 
tions." he  said.  "I  have  the  curtains  up 
there  for  effect.  But  now  we  are  told  that 
when  a  man  overseas  comes  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  the  words  'United  States'  must  be 
on  that  bread. 

"But  only  the  government  of  the  man's 
country  gets  the  food  on  concessional  terms 
The  man  himself  pays  the  same  price  in 
the  shop  that  he  always  did  So  what  do  we 
gain  by  putting  'from  the  generous  United 
States'  on  the  loaf? 

"We  dont  gain — we  lose." 
The  bill  will  go  to  the  House  floor  in  early 
Jime.     Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  take  it  up 

State  Department  officials  from  Dean 
Rvisk  down,  are  working  hard  to  turn  what 
is  to  them  a  most  unfavorable  tide  or  eveu'.j. 
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(From  Reporter  magazine.  Mar  34.  19««1 
THt  Havana  Corrrxuftcm 
By  Paul   D    Bethel  1 
During    the    flrst    '.wn    weeks    of    January 
Wblle  President  J  hnaon  wm  itlU   conduct- 
ing   his    -?•»<■•    offen«4Te.-    »    trlcfntmeat*! 
OommunUt    conference    wm    In    prt>«r««    in 
H»TAn«  whoM)  overrimng  purpoM  wm  to  or- 
nnlae    world-wld*    »ubTer»lon    a«»ln«t    the 
Onlted    States      With    Fidel    Castro   m    host 
ana  offlclslly  de-lgnst*l  as  "»•  1"t  Confer - 
•aoe    of    the    Bolldarlty    of    Peoples    of    Asia. 
Afric*.    and    Latin    Americas    the    asaemb.y 
brought  together  some  six  hundred  delegates 
and  obaerrers  from  eighty-two  countr;ea  In 
th«    thr««   contlaents      Prom    January    3    to 
January    15     the   df legatee   debated,   plotted. 
h»r»ngue<l.  and  egged  each  other  on  to  even 
greater  milltanrv   against  the   Unltod  States 
and    Its     -ImperialUt    stooges  "     Hanoi    and 
the     Vletcong     wers     duly     represented      9o 
wsr«  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  large 
delegaUoos  whose  rivalry— *nd  eventual  ad- 
justment—provided one  of  the  high  spoM  of 
ttae    oonferencs      Mors    Immediately    lmp<-'r- 
t*nt    was    the    high-pitched    determination. 
rspeated    in   scores   of   speeches   and   resolu- 
tions, to  step  up  the  pacs  of  terror  and  sub- 
vsrslon  in  Latin  America 

Although  the  Havana  Conference  rivretved 
little  or  no  coverage  in  the  major  U  8  news- 
papers. It  was  followed  closely  in  Enr-.pe 
Where  La  Monde  of  Paris,  for  example  pub- 
Itohed  a  serlee  of  detailed  articles  In  l-atln 
America  It  caused  profaimd  dismay  and  was 
promptly  denounced  by  an  extraordinary 
session  >f  '-.^e  Organisation  of  .\m«rlcan 
States  .Mnbassador  Ilmar  Penna  Uji.-lnho 
at  Branll.  chairman  of  the  OA3  Council  said 
of  the  Havana  Conference  that  -Bxcept  for 
the  pLiclr.g  nf  nuclear  we*ponj  In  Cuba  In 
October  1982  no  event  threatens  moT'*  dan- 
geroualy  the  territorial  and  political  In  egrlty 
of  our  c<.inU:ien'. 

Penna's  alarm  was  echoed  by  meat  other 
members  jf  '-he  0\S  Council  and  l)y  the 
lAtin- American  press  generally  In  PtJiama, 
a  oommen'.*ur  of  Radio  Mia,  noUr.g  the 
huge  CS  effort  u-  contain  Communism  In 
VletOAm.  observed  thAt  -Coeamunlsm  exlsU 
next  dCK>r  :••  Pl.-rlda.  and  there  U  ey  do 
nothing  I*,  may  be  that  thay  tire  afraid 

of  It,  or  are  keeping  pronUaes  made  to  the 
Busslans.  while  tha.t  insane  b«arde<l  man 
raves  dally  about  Invading  Latin  An.erlca  " 
B  Uolverso  in  Kcuador  underscored  the 
importance  wM  :h  the  H<.-.-let  leaders  attach 
to  the  conference  and  that  -While  the  Rus- 
sians continue  to  seek  compr'Mnls<-s  with  '-Tie 
United  3tat<^8  they  are  not  dlspoaed  to  pay 
any  price"  t<'  this  end 

THx  sovirr  hand 
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There  w-is  ni't  much  question  that  Moscow 
was  the  chief  planner  as  well  as  omnipresent 
manager  jf  the  conference  lASt  December  B. 
a  month  before  the  delegates  gathered  In 
Havana.  Soviet  Pc.relgn  Minister  .\ndrel  A 
Oromyko  rose  !r.  the  chamber*  of  the  Su- 
preme 3<jvlet  and  briefed  Its  members  on  the 
trlconUnental  conference  "The  Soviet 
Union,"  Tass  quoted  him.  "In  taking  part  in 
the    Havana   Conference  will    do    every- 

thing to  help  cunsolldate  the  front  of  striig- 
gle  igalajt  imperlaiUt  aggression  "  On  Jan- 
uary J.  the  two  Soviet  supreme  leaders. 
Leonid  I  Brezhnev  and  .\;exel  N  K  .sygln. 
followed  up  with  a  message  of  greeting  to 
the  conference  As  reported  sy  Tass.  the 
message  read  In  part  'Today  Havana  at- 
tracts the  atlenUon  of  all  fighters  against 
the  forces  of  imperialist  aggression  and 
colonialism,  and  for  the  national  and  sr>rial 
Ubsrallon     of     peoples.  The     US      Im- 

psrtallsts  are  challenging  all  progressive 
fcarces  " 

The  head  of  the  thlrty-f jur-man  -Soviet 
delegaUon  was  Sharaf  R  Rashldov.  a  candi- 
date member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Oammlttee  of   the  Oommunlst   Party   of   the 


Soviet  Union  and  Ptrst  Secretary  of  the  Oom- 
munlst Party  Central  Committee  of  Uzbekis- 
tan Speaking  before  the  conference  In 
Havana  on  January  6,  he  paid  Up  service  to 
Russia's  avowed  'struggle  for  peace  "  But. 
foreshadowing  one  of  the  final  rewlutlons 
r>f  the  conference,  he  made  a  sharp  and  slg- 
nlflcant  qualification-  "We  believe"  he  said. 
'that  relations  among  sovereign  states  with 
d'fterent  public  systems  should  be  baaed  on 
peaceful  coexistence  .  It  Ls  clear  that 
there  Is  not,  nor  can  there  be.  any  peaceful 
cc^xlstence  between  the  oppressed  peoples 
ajnd  their  oppressors  " 

Rashldov  then  told  the  conference  what 
wi«  exi^cted  of  It  'The  Soviet  delegation." 
he  said  according  to  the  Tass  dispatch. 
CAvne  to  this  conference  to  promote  In  every 
concelvahle  •%  the  unity  of  antl-lmperlallst 
forces  of  the  three  continents,  so  as  to  unfold 
nn  a  still  greater  sc4ile  our  common  struggle 
against  Imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo- 
-ol^nlallsm.  headed  by  the  Ufl.  capltalUts." 
Speclflcar.y  he  pledged  "fraternal  solidarity 
with  the  armed  struggls  being  waged  by  the 
Venezuelan.  Peruvian.  Colombian,  and  Gua- 
temalan patrluU  for  freedom  against  the 
gt<:>oge8  of  Imperialism" 

The    day-to-day    work    of    the    conference 
waa  ca.'-rled  out  by  nvimerous  ci'mmltleee  on 
sr<:lal.  p<"illtlcal.  and  economic  affairs,  as  well 
as    a    special    Trlcontlnental    Committee    to 
.Kid  Vietnam      These  provided  the  tempomry 
machinery  of  the  c<->nference      'A'hat  emerged 
hy  way  of  a  pennanent  setup  In  more  to  the 
point      According  to  the  chief  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan delegation.  Pedro  Medina.  "Only  two 
irganiaatlons  came  out  of  the  conference  and 
they  will  rule— a  General   .Secretariat  which 
will   receive  all    lnform»»Km   concerning   the 
three  contlnenU   make  plans  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  each  continent,  and  deliver  Its 
recommendations  to  an  exec\it!ve  organ 
named  the  Oimmlttee  of  Assistance  i»nd  Aid 
for   the   Peoples   Fighting   for  Their   Libera- 
tion."     This    committee,    which   emerged    as 
the  central  poUcy  and  strategy  body  for  wars 
of  subversion,  included  Soviet.  Chinese,  and 
Cuban    members   along   with   representatives 
of  nine  other  partlclpetlng  nations      As  for 
the  General   Secretariat.   Havana  was  desig- 
nated Its  headquarter*,  for  the  next  two  years 
at  least,  and  CapUln  Oemany  Clenfuegue,  the 
chairman  of  Cuba's  three-man  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  was  named  Secretary  Gen- 
eral.    The  queeUon  of  Its  permanent  head- 
quarters was  scheduled  Ui  be  reviewed  at  the 
Second  Trlcontlnental  Conference.  U>  be  held 
In  19««  In  Cairo  at  the  Invitation  of  President 
Nasser 

The  twelve-naUon  Secretariat  also  has 
equal  representation  from  the  three  con- 
tlnenU Asia  U  represented  by  South  Viet- 
nam (Vletcong).  North  Korea.  Syria,  and 
Pakistan;  Africa  la  represented  bv  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Oul:iea  one  member 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
which  the  delegates  have  decided  are  to  be 
•freed."  and  the  L*opoldv111e  Congo.  Latin 
America  by  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Puerto  Rico,  and  Chile  One  of  the 
jobs  of  the  Secretariat,  as  laid  down  at 
Havana,  la  to  establlj<h  In  each  continent  an 
action  group  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of 
the  conference.  The  first  of  these  was  estab- 
lished four  days  after  the  conference  ad- 
journed, when  the  Secretariat  announced  the 
creation  of  a  Latin -American  .Solidarity  Or- 
ganization, with  Havan.i  as  tu  permanent 
headquarters  It  Immediately  began  to  Issue 
calls  to  action. 


TH«    NKW    BHXXS 

One  of  the  major  Soviet  alms  of  the 
Havana  Conference  was  to  give  direct  sup- 
port to  guerrilla  leaders  rather  than  to  the 
established  Communist  Parties  of  their 
countries  This  became  clear  with  the  list 
of  delegates,  many  cxf  wtoom  were  little 
known  or  had  never  been  heard  of  before 
Absent    was    Fabrlcto    OJeda    of    Venezuela. 


In  his  place  cjune  Pedro  Medina,  leader  of  the 
Venezuelan  National  Liberation  Pront  I..;u 
Corval&n.  Secretary  General  of  the  Chilean 
Communist  Party,  and  many  other  old-.lr.e 
Oommunlst  polltlcoe  were  also  mifs'.r.g 
Senator  Salvador  Allende.  the  defeated 
Marxist  candidate  in  Chile's  presidential 
elections  of  1964.  headed  the  Chilean  Uele- 
gatlon.  but  he  plEved  only  a  minor  role. 

"The  real  stars."  according  to  the  ror- 
respondent  of  Le  Uonde.  'were  the  lean, 
bronzed  men  who  had  arrived,  after  so  many 
detours,  from  the  guerrlllR  cami'S  of  the  four 
■fighting'  zones  of  the  hemisphere-  Guate- 
mala. Venezuela.  Col.-mbla.  and  Peru 
N&pazabadsig  of  Budapest  also  commented, 
emphasizing  that  the  conference  was  not  la 
the  "hands  of  catastrophic  politicians"  but 
In  the  firm  RTlp  of  Castro-type  revolj- 
tlon&rles  The  reason  why  Moscow  had 
ch.«en  at  Havana  to  throw  Its  weight  behind 
the  guerrillas,  rather  than  the  Communist 
Parties,  was  underscored  by  Le  Monde's  con- 
clusion' that  the  conference  was  clearly  aimed 
at  obtaining  results  "In  direct  action,  and 
more  precisely  in  armed  action."  It  ob- 
served correctly  that  "With  the  exception  o! 
those  in  Veneztiela  and  Colombia,  the  onho- 
rlox  C-fmmunlst  Parties  In  Latin  America  up 
to  now  have  shown  no  great  enthusiasm  for 
guerrtUa  wars" 

The    special    publicity    given    to    guerrtlli 
3p<jkP8men  obviously   reflected  Soviet  deter- 
mination to  capture  control  of  the  conference 
by   giving   the  lie   to   China's  familiar   hard- 
line attack  against  Moscows   -appeafiemen*" 
of    the   U.S.   and   Its   fallu.'-e   to   lend   all-o-,: 
support    to    militant    'wars    of    llbenuioc," 
Throughout  the  c<.>nference.  the  Chinese  dele- 
gales,  as  reported  by  Radio  Peking,  kept  up 
a    drumfire    of    crltlcLsm    on    this    well-worn 
theme.     In  the  end.  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  Russia's  avowed  policy  of  peace- 
ful  coexistence   and    the  support   It   Kuve  a: 
Havana  to  the  principle  of  "armed  struggle 
was  resolved  by  typical  Soviet  logic.     K  spe- 
cial   rmoluUon    cm      Peaceful    CKiexlstence" 
which   was  pasoed   at   the  cloelug  session  a' 
the     conference     on     January     15    declared 
■  Peaceful    ci>exlstence   applies    only    to  reii- 
tionii  between  states  with  different  socl.i'.  n^.i 
pt.lltlcal  systems      It  cannot  apply  to  rel>- 
tlons  between  8*<-lal  classes   between  the  ex- 
ploited   and    the    exploiters    v.-llhln    Bopara'.* 
cxjuntrlM.  or  between  the  oppressed  [lecplei 
and  their  oppressors"     TTils  simply  restated 
the  Soviet  line  put  forward  a  few  days  earUer 
bv  Rashldov. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  conferen« 
fully  endorsed  the  thesis  of  "armed  BtruKgle" 
Acoordlng  to  Tass.  It  calls  for  expreasloiu  of 
militant,   active,   dynamic  solidarity  fof 

Intensifying  the  anti-lmperlallst  nature  ef 
the  natu>nal  liberation  movements  "  T:e 
Chinese.  It  would  seem,  had  reason  to  be  sat- 
l.sflM  Even  Ca-strv?,  piib'.lc  and  bitter  d^ 
nunclatlon  of  Peking  the  day  before  the  con- 
ference opened  for  b.icklng  down  ca  ;a 
gugar-f.>r-rlce  deal  with  Cuba,  did  n^t  dis- 
courage them  On  January  19.  after  the  clM 
of  the  conference,  the  New  China  Ne« 
Agency  reported  "The  Trlcontlnental  Peo- 
ples' Solidarity  Movement  ran  Into  var:o'J 
difficulties  at  the  outset.  However,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  people  of  -J^ 
three  continents  the  movement  Is  sweepiy 
forward  with   Irresistible   momentum 

To  many  observers,  h.iwever  the  !;.'.•>'  ■"''• 
stantial  success  of  the  Chinese  at  H.f.ana- 
and  probably  their  major  reason  far  beinj 
present— waa  to  prevent  the  Russians  wi 
their  Cuban  allies  fnm  gaining  exclus:.' 
control  not  only  of  the  movement  in  U'— 
America  but  above  all  of  the  Afro-.\si'^ 
Peoples  SoUdarlty  Organization.  'Hub  g:o«r 
grew  out  of  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1^^: 
and  the  Chlnefie  have  long  regarded  :t  >* 
their  own  special  charge,  even  to  the  point  oi 
attempting  to  exclude  the  SoTleU  from  m«D- 
tjershlp  Although  the  point  was  left  wmf- 
what  cloudy,   it  appeared  that  aapso.  wc 
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participating  fully  In  the  new  trlcactlnental 
organization,  would  maintain  Its  separate 
Identity  For  example.  It  was  announced  at 
Havana  that  aapso  will  bold  Ita  own  confer- 
ence  next  year  In  Peking. 

THS    JOB    TO    BE   DONS 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Havana  Ck>n- 
ference  is  global  Indeed.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  Its  general  resolutions  "proclaims  the 
peoples'  Inalienable  right  to  complete  inde- 
pendence and  the  use  of  every  form  of  strug- 
gle necessary.  Including  armed  battle,  to  win 
that  right."  It  hailed  the  Vietnam  war  as 
■  an  Inspiring  example  for  the  national  liber- 
ation movement  of  the  peoples  of  tliree  con- 
tinents." It  urged  a  concerted  campaign 
directed  at  the  "governments  of  all  peace- 
jming  coMntries  to  recognize,  de  facto  and 
it  jure,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam  aa  the  sole  genuine  and 
legai  representative  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people."  It  urged  "the  moet  p)owerful  sup- 
port" for  American  Negroes  and  the  dvll- 
ngbts  movement,  and  stated  that  "In  the 
uprisings  In  Watts.  Loe  Angeles,  and  Chicago, 
the  Afro-Americans  openly  declared  that 
they  were  fighting  against  racism  and  U.S. 
imperialism  in  a  common  cause  with  their 
Vietnamese  brothers." 

As  to  Latin  America.  !t  called  for  maxi- 
mum militancy  by  those  "who  are  fighting 
with  arms  In  their  hands  against  the  forces 
of  domestic  oligarchy  which  are  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  as  In  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Guatemala,  or  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  brutal  persecution  under 
military  tyranny,  as  In  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  other  countries." 

"Latin  America,"  the  document  said,  "Is 
the  rear  of  the  most  powerful  and  barbarous 
Imperialism  in  the  world  and  the  mainstay 
of  colonialism  and  neo-colonlallam."  It 
went  on  to  m.ip  efforts  to  sabotage  U.S.  In- 
vestments abroad:  "Every  blow  dealt  the 
U.S.  and  domestic  oppressors  by  the  Latin- 
American  peoples  has  decisive  effect  in  weak- 
ening US.  imperialism."  There  are  sections 
that  deal  with  the  "liberation"  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  It  classified  as  "under  U.S.  occu- 
pation."  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which. 
It  said,  has  "set  a  valiant  example  of  resist- 
ance to  U.S.  aggression."  Puerto  Rico's  chief 
delegate.  Norman  Pletrl.  In  addressing  the 
conference  on  January  10,  cited  "the  Impera- 
tive need  to  win  national  Independence  In 
order  to  promote  .  .  .  total  eradication  of 
Yankee  military  Installations  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  rest  of  Latin 
Ame.-lca." 

Plnally,  the  Inspirational  theme  was  sum- 
marized with  a  peroration:  "Paced  with  the 
criminal  alliance  of  the  reactionary  forces, 
the  people  of  various  countries  In  the  three 
continents  have  reacted  with  active  vigorous, 
»nd  militant  soUdartty,  and  with  their  readl- 
new  to  reply  to  every  act  of  Imperialist  ag- 
gression by  revolutionary  action,  carrying  on 
thU  battle  until  the  complete  liquidation  of 
iil  forms  of  Imperialist,  colonial,  and  neo- 
oolonlal  oppression." 

As  already  noted,  the  Latin-American  Soll- 
owlty  Organization,  created  on  January  19, 
»»«  the  first  of  the  three  continental  action 
Poupe  to  emerge  from  the  Havana  Oonfer- 
eoce  According  to  Agence  Prance-Presse, 
tM  twenty-seven  Latin-American  delega- 
nons  met  with  Pldel  Castro  and  Pedro  Me- 
«na  of  Venezuela.  Cuban  President  Osvaldo 
"Ortlcos.  the  Cuban  chiefs  of  staff  of  the 
*nny.  and  the  principal  Communist  leaders 
•ere  also  present.  In  the  course  of  the  meet- 
■^  It  was  decided  that  the  organization 
wjuld  be  permanently  eatabllshed  In  Cuba 
»™  that  It  would  include  representatives 
■TtMi  all  the  Latin-American  countries,  as 
«'l  M  Puerto  Rico  and  Trlnldad-Tobago. 
with  Medina  as  Its  Secretary  General.  It  will 
Preiiumably  come  under  the  general  control 
^apUln  Clenfuegos  and  his  trlcontlnental 
Bwttartat 


Its  c^MratloDa  an  already  under  way.  On 
February  12,  the  Latin-American  Solidarity 
Organlaatlon  backed  a  eaU  to  action  by  the 
Trlcontlnental  Conunlttee  to  Aid  Veltnam, 
another  permanent  oisanlzatlon  that 
emerged  from  the  conference.  This  appeal 
urged  the  recently  departed  delegates  to 
launch  "a  wave  of  sabotage  against  Yankee 
Interests  throughout  the  world."  It  also 
called  for  "demonstrations,  sit-ins,  protests, 
meetings,  and  denunciations  In  front  of 
United  States  embassies  all  over  the  world." 
A  call  also  went  out  from  Havana  to  "boy- 
cott production  and  refuse  to  load  ships,  or 
to  transport  arms  or  any  kind  of  war  ma- 
terial bound  for  North  American  troof>8." 

Once  again  Puerto  Rico  came  In  for  spe- 
cial attention.  On  February  10,  according  to 
El  Imparclal,  Puerto  Rlcan  "freedom  fighters" 
established  a  "Free  Puerto  Rico"  embassy  in 
Havana,  and  on  the  same  day  signed  a  "pact 
of  solidarity"  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  at  Its  Havana  head- 
quarters. The  Puerto  Rlcans  claimed  that 
they  were  "recognized  as  the  only  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people." 
Shortly  thereafter,  twenty-six  Latin-Ameri- 
can Communist  delegations  agreed  to  es- 
tablish National  Committees  of  Solidarity 
with  Free  Puerto  Rico  In  their  countries. 

All  members  of  the  trlcontlnental  orga- 
nization must  contribute  funds  to  the  Aid 
Vietnam  Committee.  One  way  to  raise  inon- 
ey  was  described  by  Pedro  Medina  In  an  in- 
terview broadcast  by  Radio  Havana.  The 
•Vletcong  delegation  had  presented  the  hel- 
met of  a  U.S.  pilot  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Venezuelans.  In  turn,  he 
said,  "The  Venesuelan  NFL  gave  the  helmet 
to  the  Trlcontlnental  Committee  to  Aid  Viet- 
nam." He  continued,  "We  will  wage  a  cam- 
paign with  It,  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and 
In  Latin  America,  and  we  will  carry  It  to  every 
continent  to  give  more  Impact  and  more 
brlUance  to  the  week  of  solidarity  with  Viet- 
nam which  Is  scheduled  for  March  on  all 
three  continents."  Similar  "solidarity"  dem- 
onstrations are  planned  for  the  United  States 
mainland  and  Puerto  Rico. 

THK  CUBAN  BPBARHKAO 

Havana  was  a  natural  choice  as  the  op>era- 
tlonal  headquarters  for  worldwide  subversion 
and  wars  of  national  liberation,  for  It  Is 
dedlcatedly  antl-Amerlcan  and  pro-Soviet, 
and  has  a  well-dereloped  apparatus  of  sub- 
version already  active  In  the  hemisphere. 
Following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October, 
1063,  many  of  the  obsolete  Soviet  military 
establishments  In  Cuba  were  converted  Into 
guerrilla  training  camps,  and  new  campe 
have  also  been  constructed.  The  U.S.  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  listed  ten  such 
Installations  as  early  as  1963.  Today,  ac- 
cording to  some  Intelligence  estimates,  there 
are  forty-three  camps  equipped  to  train  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  activists  a  year — guer- 
rillas, terrorists,  propagandists,  experts  In 
sabotage  and  espionage,  and  specialists  in 
sophisticated  radio  eqvilpment.  The  basic 
training  period  lasts  four  months,  with  long- 
er periods  for  certain  categories. 

When  the  guerrilla  candidate  arrives  in 
Havana  by  a  clandestine  route,  he  is  given 
a  questionnaire  on  areas  and  personalities 
vulnerable  to  subversion  techniques.  He  Is 
asked,  for  example,  about  targets  for  sabotage 
and  the  terrain  surroimdlng  those  targets. 
about  homosexual  tendencies  among  mem- 
bers of  his  h(xne-town  police  force,  army 
units,  and  politicians,  and  alx>ut  tax  irregu- 
larities condoned  by  local  bureaucrats.  This 
Information,  checked  and  rechecked  by  con- 
tacts In  the  country  In  question,  provides  a 
starting  point  for  campaigns  of  subversion. 

Castro's  Soviet-financed  fishing  fleet  Is 
especially  useful  in  bringing  guerrilla  re- 
cruits to  Cuba  and  relnflltratlng  them  into 
their  homelands.  According  to  a  defecting 
crew  member  of  one  of  the  ships,  "Cuban 
patrol  boats  and  fishing  vessels  are  contin- 


ually introducing  arms  and  men  Into  Mex- 
ican territory." 

The  Cuban  training  program  Is  co-<Mdl- 
nated  with  International  Communist  sub- 
version. Vletcong,  Soviet,  Red  Chinese,  and 
Spanish  Commvmlst  instructors  teach  re- 
cruits from  Africa  as  well  as  from  Latin 
America.  Cuban  Negro  Instructors  have 
been  used  to  train  African  recruits  In  spe- 
cial camps  established  In  the  Provinces  of 
Las  Villas  and  Orlente.  One.  Identified  as 
S&dez  0<5mez  Garcia,  was  killed  while  op- 
erating with  guerrillas  in  the  eastern  Con- 
golese district  of  Manlema.  A  diary  found 
on  his  body  Indicated  that  he  had  arrived  In 
the  Congo  from  Cuba  via  Moscow,  Prague, 
and  the  Tanzanlan  capital.  Dar-es-Salaam. 
Defected  Castro  officers  state  that  two  hun- 
dred Africans  have  returned  to  Dar-es- 
Salaam  following  eight  months  of  "lead- 
ership training"  In  the  Mlnas  del  Frio  guer- 
rilla camp  In  Cuba.  On  September  17.  Con- 
golese government  forces  patrolling  Lake 
Tanganyika  Intercepted  and  sank  a  troop 
and  supply  boat,  the  Ajax,  which  had  been 
running  Cuban-trained  Congolese  guerrillas 
from  Tanzania  into  the  eastern  Congo. 
Last  June,  twenty-seven  Senegalese  were 
tried  In  Dakar  and  found  guilty  of  subver- 
sion. All  twenty-seven.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  trial,  also  had  completed  eight 
months  of  training  In  Cuba. 

Lumumba  University  In  Moscow,  accord- 
ing to  a  broadcast  from  the  Soviet  capital, 
is  training  thousands  of  Latin -American 
students.  The  broadcast,  beamed  to  Latin 
America  In  the  Quechua  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  said 
that  when  these  students  return  to  their 
homelands.  "They  will  teach  their  brothers 
the  modern  techniques  they  have  learned. 
But  they  will  do  more  than  teach  .  .  .  They 
will  fight  alongside  peasants  and  humble 
people  to  ensure  that  their  countries  have 
freedom." 

The  collaboration  between  Cuba  aind  So- 
viet-bloc embassies  In  Latin -American  sub- 
version Is  exemplified  In  Ecuador,  which 
broke  relations  with  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland  In  April,  1962.  After  an  uprising 
launched  by  a  youth  organlaztlon  that  took 
Its  inspiration  from  Castro,  the  government 
found  that  the  Czech  legation  had  been 
handing  over  funds  to  the  Ecuadorian  Com- 
munist Party  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
Skoda  trucks  and  other  Communist-bloc 
products.  Poland  was  also  Involved.  Bo- 
livia broke  with  Czechoslovakia  In  October. 
1964.  when  the  embassy  In  La  Paz  was  shown 
to  have  delivered  500,000  Bolivian  p>eso6  to  re- 
bellious tin  miners  that  were  vised  to  buy 
Czech  weajxjns. 

Venezuela,  under  almost  constant  attack 
for  years  from  Cuban -supported  guerrillas 
and  terrorists,  discovered  last  October  that 
the  Communists  had  set  up  an  efficient 
underground  arms  factory  on  the  outskirts 
of  Caracas.  There  were  "enough  explosives 
to  blow  up  Caracas,"  according  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Interior  Ministry  declacfd  that  "specialists 
from  Havana.  Moscow,  &d  Peking  are  try- 
ing to  get  Into  Venezuela  to  execute  terrorist 
operations"  planned  for  1966 — what  they 
called  "The  Year  of  the  Explosives." 

Castro-trained  men  have  also  Infiltrated 
the  notorious  bandit  groups  of  Colombia 
that  have  extorted  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars" ransom  from  relatives  of  148  Colombian 
ranchers  kidnapped  over  the  past  few  years. 
Kidnapping  has  been  used  to  raise  funds 
by  guerrillas  In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  terror  to  disrupt  the 
recent  elections  there.  And  In  the  remote 
valleys  and  mountains  of  Peru.  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala,  minor  government 
officials  and  pro-government  peasants  are 
sometimes  murdered.  Vletcong  style.  Che 
Guevara's  Guerrilla  Warfare  Is  the  handbook 
for  La  tin- American  rebel  leaders;  It  preaches 
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the  same  tacUca  urged  by  the  Trl-conUneniAl 
Conferenre  ^i  sow  seeds  of  dlacord  every- 
where and  keep  the  oagiircha  buay  putung 
out  '.he  rtree  ■ 

The  Sortet  UnKin  hM  b*cked  up  lU  InvoHt,- 
ment  In  direct  tupfK^rC  for  subversion  by 
diplomatic  mar.euTers  in  the  United  Nations 
It  has  striven  constantly  to  divert  OA.1  ooni- 
pialnte  sxainst  Cuban  subversion  fr^ni  the 
OAS  to  the  Security  Council,  where  the  Soviet 
veto  oould  bl'jck  any  punitive  measures  It 
has  aleo  succeeded  in  heading  >n  in  the  v<>rld 
body  sny  deCnlUou  of  aggreaalon  that  would 
Include    wars   >f  liberation  " 

At  the  same  time.  Moecow  hiw  pursued  Its 
double-track  pollcv  of  "peaceful  coexistence  " 
attempting  to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  very  governmenu  Its 
a^nU  are  working  If  destroy  In  Uruguay 
on  the  verge  if  bankruptcy  and  beset,  with 
social  problenMi  as  a  result  of  a  dl«astn>usly 
overextended  welfare  state,  the  Soviets  found 
one  of  the  hemisphere's  weaitest  fxilnts  The 
overslBed  embassv  In  Montevlde<^  ha*  long 
been  the  center  of  a  clandestine  nitwijrk 
extending  throughout  batln  America  In 
December  Soviet  agents  were  accused  'ly  the 
government  of  having  engineered  a  strike 
that  paralysed  the  country  for  days  This 
Intervention  acciording  to  one  liaun-.'.merl- 
can  expert  m  Washington  was  an  •  w.-',  of 
supreme    -"'t.'empt  '   for  Unig\i«y  »  weakness 

The  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister  ask -d  the 
Soviet  ambasBftdor  for  an  explanittlon  if  his 
governments  ro>  at  the  Havana  '''->nf>'renc* 
and  was  not  impressed  by  the  an.twe  that 
Bbaraf  Rashldov  was  speaking  "prlv-.tely  " 
Nstl>n«l  0>un.-!;  President-elect  Albertc 
Heber  I'sher  -ailed  the  replv  insulting  • 
Heber  has  now  vowed  to  muster  the  vo'-es  In 
Urugiiavs  ruling  nine-man  National  Cornell 
to  break  relations  with  Moecw  as  a  first 
step  tt'vrard  diplomatic  rupture  with  the 
Oomm'inlst  rx.iwers 

In  other  I^t:n-. American  '•ountrles,  p>ar- 
tlCTJlarlv  thoee  most  expoeed  to  subve-slon. 
the  leaders  did  not  mince  words  either  ^erij- 
vlan  Premier  Daniel  Becarra  de  la  nor  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  Involved  In  •'tacit 
•ggreeslon.  '  and  that  delegate  RashldoVs 
statements  in  Havana  now  made  Soviet  ac- 
tivities In  Peru  ofllclaJ  Ulnlster  of  the  In- 
terior Oonaalo  Barrloe  BustlUos  of  Venezuela 
recommended  the  use  at  force  to  combat  the 
subversion  planned  at  the  oonference,  which 
be  told  Agence  Prance- Preese  is  nt  thing 
more  or  lees  than  a  consequence  of  the  blind 
struggle  the  Communists  are  waging  at-ainst 
the  United  States  particularly  In  Southeast 
Asia  In  !»*♦  the  Cuban  newspaper  levo- 
lucion  had  made  more  or  lees  the  same  i)Olnt, 
declaring  that  "Colombia  and  Veneeuela 
farm  the  embryo  of  a  vast  L.» tin- Ame -lean 
Vietnam   " 

■pie  resolution  which  the  o*s  paase^l  on 
February  i  'emphatically'  condemned  the 
policy  of  agression  and  Inter'.entlon  adc'pted 
at  Havana  Chile  and  Mexico  abstained, 
saying  that  while  they  deplored  .ntprventlon 
from  whatever  source,  they  conslderec  the 
resolution  exceeded  the  Council's  powers 
The  US  alternate  delegate  Ward  Allen 
voted  In  favor  but  was  less  fiery  than  some 
ot  his  Latin-American  coUeagxies  The 
resolution  denounced  in  particular  "the  open 
participation  of      official      or      oes-lallv 

sponsored  delegations  of  member  statfs  of 
the  United  Nations  "  which  on  DecemJDer  21 
had  voted  in  the  Oeneral  Asembly  In  fa^or  of 
•  nonintervention  and  self-determln  itlon 
resolution  .^mong  those  voting  in  favo-  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  a  few  days  later  sent 
its  delegation  to  Havana. 

The  central  Issue  was  stated  befort  the 
OAS  by  ColomJBlan  Ambassador  Alfredo 
V4«q\iee  Oarrlsnsa.  who  said  "If  there  Is  to 
be  war  and  no  peace  let  It  at  least  be  known 
Who  declared   It  " 
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Havana  -  -Here  In  Cuba — leas  than  101  miles 
off  the  U  8  coast— the  Communists  are  now 
astabUahlng  a  permanent  "general  head- 
quarters" to  foment  revolts  and  direct  Red 
take-overs. 

Por  the  first  time  In  years.  Communist 
troublemaklng  has  been  organized  on  a  (X)- 
ordlnated  basis. 

It  wfia  RusMa  s  idea  On  this  one.  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Oom.munlsts  are  working 
together  against  a  common  foe  the  United 
States 

That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Trl-Con- 
tinental  Conference  of  Solidarity  of  People* 
of  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America  Just  con- 
cluded here 

The  conference  was  attended  by  so-called 
"revotutlonanea"  from  83  nations.  Including 
both  China  and  Russia 

Through  machinery  that  was  set  up  at  the 
conference.  Oommunlst  arms  money,  propa- 
ganda and  guerrillas  trained  in  subversion 
will  flow  out  of  Cuba  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  exploit  discord  everywhere  All  action  Is 
to  be  carefully  organized  and  blueprinted  by 
a  cotnmlttee  made  up  of  repreeentutlves  of 
13  countries,  operating  here  In  Havana 

In  Washington.  Representative  R  C  Ptt- 
riNSKi  an  Illinois  Democrat,  told  the  House 
on  January  30  that  Havana  now  represents 
"a  direct  and  major  threat  to  the  stability  of 
Latin  America." 

-no  LOT  or  TAkcrra 

Primary  targets  listed  by  the  CommunUts 
include  the  Dominican  Republic — where  US. 
has  7.000  troops  on  guard  against  a  Com- 
munist take-over — Venezuela.  Guatemala. 
Colombia  and  Uruguay  The  list  of  second- 
ary targets  Is  almost  without  limit 

Chief  task  of  the  Havana  headquarters  will 
be  to  co-ordinate  the  financing  arming  and 
training  of  troublemakers  As  one  American 
expert  put  It 

'The  Communist  movement  In  Ijitln 
Amerli'a  r>ow  be«romee  Institutionalized 
That's  what  makes  the  Havana  Conference 
so  Important  to  us" 

Russia's  chief  delegate  at  the  Havana  .ses- 
sion was  Sharaf  Rashldov  an  ofBclal  on  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Parly  He  made  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference clear  when  he  said 

"Our  common  enemv  is  international  im- 
perialism headed  by  United  States  Imperial- 
ism." 

■nie  Communist  strategy  mapped  out  here 
Is  to  start  so  many  revolts — the  so-called 
"wars  of  liberation" — at  the  same  time  that 
not  even  the  U.S.  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
all  of  them. 

Lmrr  •ro  v.a.  CAPAcn-T 

US.  already  la  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam 
and  has  a  sizable  military  force  staked  out  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  OfHclals  recognize 
that  there  L»  a  physical  limit  to  deploying 
such  forces,  and  l-atln  America  Is  a  serloui' 
worry  It  Is  near  the  explosion  point  In  a 
number  of  places 

This  Is  the  way  one  .American  expert,  now 
m  Latin  America  measures  the  danger  in  the 
Communist  strategy  being  developed 

"Look  over  I.atln  .America  and  remember 
this  Guatemala  could  come  apart  at  any 
moment  Haiti  la  hopeless.  Uruguay  la  go- 
ing to  have  to  tear  up  what  they've  done 
over  the  last  60  years  and  start  over  again 
Colombia  is  a  mees 

'Inflation  Is  running  away  with  one  coun- 
try after  another.     Situations  such  as  these 


make  the  decisions  at  the  UavaiM  Confet- 
ence  sl^aLflcant.  ' 

Subversion  in  Latin  America  already  .i 
a  high-cost  operation  for  the  Russians  l:^. 
telUgeuce  esumates  now  say  that  Rustm  -., 
pouring  2  million  dollurs  a  day  into  HiiVrt:.,i~ 
1  million  to  keep  CommunLst  Cuba  pr.ip^f-2 
up  and  the  other  million,  funneled  lhr.jug_ 
Cuba  to  finance  Red-led  activities  In  a  host 
of  other  countries 

The  13-natlon  committee.  operating 
through  the  new  Communist  headquarten 
in  Havana,  la  not  to  limit  Its  actlvlUes  to 
Liitln  .\mer1ca 

Among  the  specific  duties  assigned  to  i: 
are  these 

Establish  closer  co-ordination  bet-ween  so- 
called  "liberation  movements"  everywhere 
so  that,  in  time.  Joint  opyeratlons  can  be  m; 
oO  In  several  countries  simultaneously 

Set  up  direct  communications  betwecL 
Havana  headquarters  and  the  leader*  jI 
guerrilla  movements  In  other  countries 

Supply  arms,  money,  and  political  aijC 
military  advice  to  revolutionary  movemer.a 
around  the  world. 

VlOLINCk    AHEAD' 

A  message  from  Moscow,  sent  to  the  con- 
ference by  Communist  Party  Chief  Leori.i 
Brezhnev  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexl  Kotypr. 
declared  that  "Joint  actions  of  the  .:.t.- 
imperial  forces  are  exceptionally  Importan- 
111  the  present  International  situation" 

Core  of  the  Havana  operation  will  be  th« 
12-natlon  directorate  operating  under  tiu 
unwieldy  title  Committee  for  Assls:.ir.:e 
and  Aid  to  the  National  Liberation  ina 
Fighting  Movements  Against  ColonliUlsa 
and  Neocolonialism." 

Both  Russia  and  Red  China  are  on  thii 
central  committee 

In  addition,  three  other  orgaiilzatlons  havt 
been  set  up.  These  are  called  the  Secretar- 
iat of  the  Aala.n,  African.  Latln-AmerlcaE 
Peoples  Solidarity  Organization,  the  LailL- 
Amerlcan  Solidarity  Organization,  and  the 
Trl-Contlneutal  Committee  to  Aid  Vietnam 

Havana  is  to  become  the  home  office  for 
each  of  these  sections 

Thus,  the  Conamunlsts'  plans  go  far  be- 
yond Latin  America  The  Cuban  capital  1! 
to  be  the  headquarters  for  all  revolutlonart 
activities  backed  by  Reds  In  Asia  and  .^rnca 
too 

Communist  strategy  Is  to  make  this  city  i 
nerve  center  for  subversion,  operating  al- 
most on  the  US  doorstep 


WHY  DID  THE  QMR  TAKE  SO  LONG" 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  FindleyI  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
REtORO  and  Include  extraneous  niatie: 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frorr. 
Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pentagon  has  released  to  the  public  the 
fact  that  the  QMR— that  Is.  the  miliUry 
requirements  for  the  successor  weapon 
to  the  li.S  50-caliber  machlnegun  -ha 
been  at  long  last  approved. 

This  comes  nearly  5  years  after  the 
Pentagon  determined  that  a  critical  need 
existed  to  close  the  gun  gap  caa^^ed  br 
the  widespread  Soviet  use  of  the  145- 
millimeter  automatic  giin. 

Why  the  excessive  delay?  What  pos- 
sible explanation  can  be  given  for  finish- 
ing the  paperwork  for  the  critically 
needed  successor  weapon  now  after  5 
tense  years  have  elapsed?     Is  this  the 


pace  of  the  Pentagon  on  all  critical  gaps 
in  our  weaponr>"?  If  so,  do  we  really 
nave  a  chance  to  provide  our  fighting 
men  'vith  the  superior  weapons  they 
mast  have  if  trouble  comes? 

I  am  asking  for  detailed  information 
on  why  this  delay  occurred,  hoping  that 
It  will  bring  to  light  the  real  causes,  point 
up  needed  reforms  m  Pentagon  proce- 
dure.s  and  thus  prevent  this  sorry  lag  tn 
weapons  development  from  being  re- 
peated 

I  am  asking  for  details  as  to  w  hat  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Pentagon  subsequent 
to  1961  in  order  to  press  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  development  of 
the  successor  weapon.  For  example, 
now  much  money  was  asked  for  and 
spent  either  by  Government  agencies  or 
by  private  industry  in  order  to  press 
foni'ard? 

Development  of  a  successor  weapon 
was  recommended  as  part  of  a  twofold 
solution  in  1961.  and  was  called  for  again 
on  a  crash"  basis  in  October  1964  by  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  and  the  Com- 
tMt  Developments  Command.  Why  then 
did  it  lake  2  full  years  for  the  Army  to 
advance  this  critically  needed  weapon 
merely  to  the  paper  stage,  where  the  re- 
quirements it  should  meet  are  only  now 
being  laid  before  industry?  And  why  is 
it  not  fui'ther  along,  5  years  after  its 
development  was  recommended? 

Sources  within  the  Ai-my  Weapons 
Command  indicate  that  one  reason  the 
Army  has  dragged  its  feet  on  develop- 
ment of  this  successor  weapon  is  that  the 
Army  staff,  and  the  I>efense  E>epartment. 
did  not  w  ant  to  be  embarrassed  by  having 
the  successor  near  to  procurement  while 
Uiey  -Aere  stiil  trying  to  get  the  H.S.  820 
ready  for  procurement  Availability  of 
the  2.vmillimeter  trun  would  have  raised 
the  question  of  why  the  H  S.  820  needed 
to  be  purchased  at  all. 

A.'  of  late  last  July,  nearly  2  months 
after  I  began  my  critique  of  the  HS.  820. 
the  Army  was  finally  planning  to  put  out 
the  QMR  for  this  successor  weapon. 
probably  in  August  the  Army  said.  At 
that  time,  lower  level  Army  ofHcials  In- 
formed me  privately  that  the  QMR  fits 
exactly  the  characteristics  of  the  26-mil- 
iimeter  cannon  under  development  for  2 
years  by  a  private  contractor,  with 
which  the  Army  Weapons  Command  was 
very  favorably  impressed.  However, 
after  I  stepped  up  my  critique,  plans  for 
.^pprovme  the  QMR  in  August  were 
postponed.  It  was  finally  approved  at 
the  end  of  September.  And  the  Army 
™w  states  that  no  25-millimeter  can- 
non currently  under  development  meets 
the  criteria  .set  forth  in  the  QMR, 
'.s  finally  approved. 

It  shall  be  interesting  to  determine  if 
•he  QMR  was  significantly  changed  be- 
*ttn  July  and  September,  so  as  to  make 
'■!  appear  that  the  25-millimeter  gun  now 
-nder  development  would  take  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  meet  the  Army's  re- 
Q'Jirements — and  thus  not  be  available 
af  a  substitute  for  the  H.S.  820  as  early 
a-'!  the  Army  originally  intended,  before 
^'  critique  became  too  embarrassing  to 
ihem, 

Despite  the  possibility  of  such  maneu- 
vering, it  is  stUl  encouraging  that  the 


Army  finally  decided  to  get  off  dead 
center  and  move  forward  with  this  proj- 
ect Immediately  after  I  laid  bare  the 
Army's  incredible  record  of  procrastina- 
tion and  delay.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  that  there  was 
something  more  than  mere  coincidence 
involved  in  the  timing,  and  that  there 
was  indeed  a  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship between  my  expose  of  the  Army's 
footdragging  and  its  sudden  burst  of 
long  overdue  action. 

More  important,  the  Army's  action 
merely  emphasizes  and  reinforces  the 
point  I  have  been  making  for  weeks: 
if  a  genuine  crash  program  for  the  suc- 
cessor weapon  were  undertaken,  the  gun 
and  its  ammunition  could  be  available  in 
quantity  for  phasing  into  our  troop  and 
vehicle  systems  immediately  after  the 
first-year  quantity  of  the  substandard 
H.S.  820  cannons  were  received.  That 
would  mean  that  the  remaining  quan- 
tities of  HJ3.  820's  could  be  canceled, 
with  a  saving  of  $50  million  out  of  the 
planned  $75  million  procurement  from 
West  Germany,  and  a  similar  saving  in 
the  additional  $75  million  to  be  spent  in 
this  country  on  ammunition  and  spare 
parts. 

Thus  we  would  have  a  bigger,  better 
gun — one  capable  of  outshooting  the 
Soviet's  23-millimeter  cannon  which  now 
makes  the  H.S.  820  obsolete  anyway. 
And  we  would  be  avoiding  introducing 
the  H.S.  820  into  our  logistics  system  on 
a  large  scale,  and  forestalling  its 
planned  use  in  other  missions,  which  are 
now  underway  despite  the  Pentagon's 
previous  assurances  to  the  contrary. 


JOHN  GRAIN  KUNKEL 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dagtte] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  our  respected  colleague  John 
KuNKEL  is  retiring  from  Congress  after 
18  years  of  public  service  to  his  State  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Public  service  has  been  a  continuing 
and  major  part  of  the  life  of  Representa- 
tive John  C.  Kunkkl. 

Mr.  KuNKEL's  family  has  a  distin- 
euisheri  record  of  public  service.  His 
grandfather,  John  C.  Kunkel,  was  a 
Member  of  the  34th  and  35th  Congresses. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Sergeant. 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  for  eight 
terms  and  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

Representative  Kxtnkel  was  born  July 
21,  1898,  in  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  As  a  native 
son  he  was  educated  at  Harrlsburg  Acad- 
emy. He  also  attended  Andover,  Yale 
University,  and  Harvard  Law  School. 

He  followed  a  varied  business  career 
which  included  farming,  banking  and  the 
practice  of  law.  He  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  bar  in  Dauphin 
County,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 


vama  and  the  Supreme   Court  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1938.  aiid  served  from  the  76th  Congress 
throu.ch  the  81st.  He  began  a  second 
congressional  career  on  May  16.  1961. 
when  he  was  elected  16th  District  Con- 
gressman to  replace  the  late  Walter  M. 
Mumma. 

Kunkel  and  his  wife,  Katherine,  have 
always  lived  in  the  Harrlsburg  area,  and 
have  been  vigorous  participants  in  com- 
munity activities  there.  Kunkel  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Harrlsburg  Public  Library,  the  Boys  Club 
of  Harrlsburg — of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  3  years — Family  and  Children's 
Service  ot  Harrlsburg  and  has  served  in 
various  posts  with  a  ho.st  of  other  civic 
organizations,  fund  drives  and  institu- 
tions. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Hanisburg  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  V.'ilson  College  at  Chambers- 
burg  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  Collese 
at  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Kunkel  is  a  life  vestryman  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  of  Harris- 
burg.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  27,  Lions  International,  and 
Odd  Fellows. 

Mrs.  Kunkel  headed  up  an  effective 
smoke-abatement  drive  in  the  Harris- 
bure  area.  The  Kunkels  have  three 
children,  all  married,  and  they  have  12 
grandchildren.  All  of  the  family  lives 
in  the  immediate  Harrlsburg  area,  so 
family  reunions  and  visits  with  "grand- 
pa" are  frequent.  Representative 
Kunkel  observes  wryly  that  all  his  fam- 
ily hves  "across  the  river  in  someone 
else's  congressional  district."  which  de- 
prives him  of  a  sizable  campaign  force. 

Kunkel  has  been  active  in  Republican 
politics  for  decades.  While  in  Congress 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Herter 
committee,  a  Finance  Committee  sub- 
committee which  laid  the  foundation  for 
what  today  is  known  as  the  Marshall 
plan.  He  was  president  of  the  76th  Club, 
composed  of  GOP  members  elected  to 
Congress  in  1938. 

His  wife  is  vice  president  of  the  bi- 
partisan Women's  Prayer  Group.  She  is 
president  of  the  Congressional  Club, 
made  up  of  wives  and  daughters  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House. 

Kunkel  is  an  enthusiastic  baseball  and 
football  fan  and  a  talented  bridge  buff. 
In  1935  he  won  the  national  bridge 
championship,  and  he  and  "Kitty"  have 
placed  third  in  the  national  mixed  pairs 
competition  three  times.  A  busy  con- 
gressional schedule  forecloses  much  time 
for  bridge  these  days,  but  the  Kunkels 
still  "keep  their  hand  in"  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  available. 

Representative  Kunkel  serves  on  the 
important  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee which  handles  a  variety  of  legisla- 
tion, much  of  it  Involving  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  construction  of  public 
facilities. 

I  am  happy  to  include  In  the  Record 
a  column  by  Milton  Jaques.  one  of  the 
foremost  political  writers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Patriot  News  of 
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HarrlsburK.  shows  to  everyone  Juat  what 
a  dedicated  man  John  KxTjncn.  \a. 

The  column  follows: 

KuxKKL  Act*  Uwunct  MLu*  on  Wat  Oct 
(B7  Ullton  JaquM) 

WAamNOTOw — There  are  ieveral  way*  to 
retire  from  the  Hou*e  of  BepresentatlTM. 
Borne  congreasmen  loee  In  a  geceraj  election 
and  never  return  Othera  loee  In  prlmarlea 
and  luLk  for  montha  until  the  seealon  ends. 

Very  few  retire  aa  Rep  Johk  C  Kumtn.. 
Harrlsburg  Republican,  ta  doing.  He'i  going 
out  like  a  campaigner. 

Since  announcing  hla  retirement  plana  laat 
■prlng.  KuTfKXL  haa  maintained  the  same  fuU 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  seealon 
that   he  kept  before. 

It's  the  kind  of  schedule  that  congreea- 
men  use  to  get  reelected  with  reg'j;artty 
KuKKKL.  except  tor  a  10-year  absence  dur- 
ing the  1950's,  haa  be«n  In  Congreiia  since 
1039 

In  the  sixth  year  of  hla  return  to  Con- 
gress. KcKKKL  haa  assumed  about  aa  much 
responsibility  aa  possible  for  a  member  of 
the  minority  side  In  a  House  strongly  Demo- 
cratic. 

He  Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
a  House  Public  Works  subcommittee  OOP 
ooUeague*  have  mads  him  a  member  o!  their 
Policy  Committee.  Both  Jobs  keep  blm 
busier  than  the  avera^  member 

Por  three  days  this  week.  KcJntKt  was  oc- 
cupied busily  In  a  Senate-House  conference 
on  a  water  pollution  bill.  Kl-nkcl  waa  one  '7f 
eight  members  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  assigned  to  the  task  of  w  irkmg 
out  a  comprunuse  between  House  and  ienate 
versions  of  the  meaaure 

KUNKKL  relished  the  aaal^nment.  because 
h*  supported  the  House  measure  He  was 
rsady  to  battle  down  the  line  with  Senate 
members  to  keep  aa  much  of  the  ho  ise  bill 
as   possible  In   the  compromise   bill 

On  Prlday  KtnuiH.  was  sticking  close  to 
the    floor       He    bad    several    aasignmenta 

One  was  to  serve  aa  manager  for  the  Ke- 
pubUran  »lde  of  the  aisle  on  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  visitor*'  canter  for  the  mall  In  Wash- 
Inifton  KrHKn.  had  helped  clear  the  bll! 
through  the  Public  Works  Committee 

The  fact  that  he  is  working  full-Ume  tr. 
his  anal  weeks  In  CDogreas  la  giving  him  a 
bertt«r-than-aver««e  score  answering  ((Uorum 
calls  and   roll   calls 

Although  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
KUNKXi.  Is  working  like  a  campaigner  He 
continues  tn  write  his  weekly  newsletter  and 
tape  rad;  1  broadcaata  to  keep  conatltuenrs 
Informed 

There  are  other  odd  Jobs  to  handle  This 
past  week  he  arranged  for  Assistant  3«'Cretary 
of  State  WUllam  P  Bundy  to  speak  to  the 
Harrlsburg  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
After  making  last-minute  arrangemi-nta  for 
Bundy  to  speak.  KUNXn.  accompanied  him 
to  the  dinner  In  Harrlsburg  and  returned  to 
Washington  late  In  the  evening 

KcT»K«,  thus  Is  probably  one  of  the  most 
energetic  Incimbenta  who  la  not  campaign- 
ing   for    re-election 


WELCn\fE  .\BOARD  MR   PRESIDENT 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
aslc  unanlmoas  conaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  GuRNkvl  may 
extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneoua  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objection 

Mr  aURNEY  Mr.  Speaker  I  was 
delighted  to  see  yesterday  that  President 
Johnaon  has  finally  Joined  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  and  myself  In  promoting 


better  treatment  of  those  on  social  secu- 
rity I  am  disappointed  that  hla  propo- 
sals fall  so  short  of  our  own.  but  at  this 
point  we  welcome  any  Improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  inflatlon-rldden  retiree. 

Mr  President  Is  promising  with  great 
fanfare  a  good  deal  less  than  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  fighting  to  get  for 
month.s  More  than  100  GOP  Congress- 
men have  introduced  bills  to  iruarantee 
the  social  .security  retiree  a  cost  of  living 
lncrea.se  whenever  living  cosXa  rise — not 
Just  a  one-shot  deal,  but  a  permanent  as- 
.surance  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  inflation  strikes 

My  approach,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues would  save  the  retiree  from  thla 
deiirading  position  as  a  pawn  In  a  game 
of  political  chess — a  game  that  leaves 
our  older  citizen  waiting  until  election 
time  for  promises  of  Increases  later, 
when  he  has  desperately  needed  these  in- 
creases  too   long   already 

But  these  bills  have  grown  cobwebs  In 
adrnLnlstratlon-controlled  committees 
where  they  have  lain  since  February- 

My  own  bill,  which  would  provide  a  3- 
percent  benefit  Increase  the  minute  the 
cost  of  living  rl.ses  3  percent,  has  been 
ignored  since  I  Introduced  it  the  first  of 
March.  And  yet  now.  Just  1  month  be- 
fore election  day.  the  President  benevo- 
lently pri-imlses  to  save  the  older  citizen. 
We  welcome  the  President  to  the  back  of 
Dur  parade,  but  more  than  that,  we  are 
pleased  that  he  has  moved  from  his  posi- 
tion of  blocking  its  march  route. 

Not  only  have  the  Republicans  pleaded 
for  benefits  for  the  retirees  who  are 
caught  In  the  .squeeze  between  ri.sing 
prices  and  fixed  Income,  but  we  have 
be«ged  the  President  to  strike  out  at  the 
-aoses  of  this  inflation  he  brags  ab<iut 
having  made  for  us  Fiscal  lrre.st.xiiisib!l- 
Ity.  unprecedented  Government  spending 
for  nonessential  and  wasteful  pronrain.s 
at  home  while  flghUn*;  a  war  abroad, 
tricks  of  deficit  flnancing.  and  a  steadily 
increasing  national  debt  have  brought 
this  Inflationary  spiral  upon  us. 

Although  we  have  all  felt  the  bind  on 
our  pocketbooks  as  food  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed, no  one  has  felt  It  so  painfully 
aa  the  retiree.  He  has  pulled  in  his  belt 
to  the  last  notch.  And  now.  Instead  of 
calling  a  halt  to  hla  planned  InflaUon,  the 
F*res:dent  is  promising  benefits  which  will 
not  be  effective  for  a  full  year  Many  of 
these  people,  whose  letters  fill  my  mail 
each  day.  cannot  wait  until  1968 

I  have  files  full  of  letters  from  people 
who  have  worked  and  saved  all  their 
lives  to  have  enough  to  live  on  In  their 
remaining  years  They  tell  me  now  of 
.selling  tlielr  small  homes,  of  eating  only 
two  meals  a  day  of  eating  hamburger — 
which  one  man  has  nicknamed  "Johnson 
beefsteak" — when  they  can  afford  meat 
at  all.  of  medical  attention  they  have 
postponed 

And  now.  Just  In  time  for  elections, 
they  are  promised  help  early  In  1968 
I  think  It  is  time  these  men  and  women 
were  considered  by  the  administration 
as  human  beings,  not  Just  a  block  of  votes 
t^)  be  bought  with  promises  and  forgotten 
between  election  years 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  tired  of  cr<x:odlle 
tears,  and  so  are  the  thousands  of  older 
people  whose  letters  fill  my  mall      It  is 


high  time  for  some  real  action  to  save 
our  retirees  from  the  ravages  of  Infli- 
tlon 

Welcome  aboard  our  bandwagon,  Mj 
President;  but  remember,  ours  la  t 
wholehearted  effort,  not  an  excuse  tc 
beat  a  drum. 


REPORT   TO   THE  PEOPLE   OF  TH! 
SECOND      CONGRESSIONAL     DIS- 
TRICT OF  NEBRASKA 
Mr.   HUTCHINSON.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham: 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  li 
the     Recx)rd     and     Include    extraneo'jj 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro.-: 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CUNNTNOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
have  cnmplled  a  report  from  official  rec- 
ords which  lists  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  89th  ConKress 
I  will  make  this  record  available  to  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska,  which  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  repre.sent  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Repre.sentatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  col- 
lect In  one  place  and  in  concise  form  ::.- 
formation  which  Is  scattered  throu?h 
thousands  of  pages  of  the  Concre.ssion'i 
Record.  The  description  of  bills  is  .'or 
Identification  only ;  no  attempt  has  b«: 
made  herein  to  describe  the  bills  com- 
pletely or  to  elaborate  upon  the  Iss-jej 
involved 

It  appears  that  Congress  may  be  t 
session  until  late  fall,  and  therefore  a 
a  stewardship  report  to  those  I  am  pnr.- 
leged  to  represent,  I  am  listing  a  coe- 
pilation  of  the  votes  I  cast  from  the  oper- 
ink;  of  the  89th  Congress,  January  4 
1965.  to  October  13.  1966 

This  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
where  Congressmen  are  publicly  record- 
ed for  or  against  an  issue.  Howcve: 
the  367  votes  listed  In  this  report  repre- 
sent only  about  one-third  of  the  b^i 
acted  up<in  by  the  House.  Rollcall  voles 
are  not  publicly  recorded  on  the  major- 
ity of  bills  as  most  of  the  legislation  j 
decided  by  voice  vote  In  addition  the:? 
were  hundreds  of  quorum  calls— attend- 
ance check.s—  taken  In  the  House  whsci 
are  omitted  heie  to  conserve  space  Ttii| 
accounts  for  the  nonconsecutive  nuffi- 
bering  of  the  rollcalLs  in  this  report. 

Many  of  the  votes  were  controversis. 
as  you   well   know.  Mr    Speaker,  bull 
like   all    Members,    must   stand   and  !x| 
counted  by  voting  either  "yes"  or  "nC 
Tliat  Is  our  duty  and  re.sponslbiIlty 

When  the  people  note  the  title  of  i'-f 
votes  listed  here  they  will  gain  a  beiwH 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of  u-M 
Issues  which  are  voted  upon  in  the  Ho'iS«| 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  proud  of  my  voting  and  atter.c- 
ance   record   during  my    10   years  asH 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentativesJ 
My  attendance   record  Is  In  the  upp<'| 
5  percent  among  all  Members  of  Co: 
gress  during  these  past  10  years  forbebf 
on  the  Job  and  answering  the  call  of -i* 
roll  when  votes  are  cast  and  when  officii  [ 
attendance  records  are  complied. 
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Election  of  Speaker.    ( McCoriuHCk  289,  Ford  139) .. . 

II.  Kes.  1,  iiiitlHiri7,iii^  s«'aiinK  of  .Mississippi  delegation'        

M    i?"^  wilcriuK  j.revimis  iiuestioii  (ending  debau).    (Agreed  to  276  to  149) 

H.  Kes.  8  s.|..i.iing  the  rules  of  House  with  an  amendment  giving  addltlonia  auVhority  to'SDeakM-' " 

On  orderine  previous  -mestion  (ending  debate).    (AgreM  tohXZl^  autnoriij  to  speaker. 
Ji.  Kes.  12t),  (U.smissing  contest  of  election  of  Representative  OtUiuer  of  NewYwk' " 

On  resolution      ,  Adopted  245  to  102)  —»»  «•  i^ow   ii*i. 

tr  .    r?r  .'.r"  •"/"■"•"""t  «-ith  msiructlons  to  bar  export  oi  farm  comiSodities  to  UnliS^Arab  RenuMlr     ( Adont«l  2ru  in  ^~,^ 

H.J    Res.  SM.  makiHR  supplemental  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agrlciiiture  for  fl^allWIS  (Adopted  204  to  1/7).       ...  , 

H.R  381H.  elimiimiing  25  percent  Rold  cover  In  Federal  Reaerve  banks- 

On  motion  to  recoinmif.    ( Rejected  93  to  289) 

On  passnt;!'.     ;  1'a.sscd  300  to  82). - 

U.R.  2998.  exti-n.Jmu  .\niis  (  ontrol  and  Dlsajinament  AgMicv'" "' " - 

On  passage.     (I'sssed  302  to  63). 
II, R.  45,  inrrea<:jn(;  r 


(Re- 


Pa^l'ipat'on  In  the  Inter- American  Develop'mVnYBank" 

On  v^^Z      l?^Tmil\iT'^^^!°^^  '°  "^"'*  '^**»  '^^  r50,000.000  to  $725.000,(H)0,     ( Rejected  142  to  237) 

Res,  18N.  providing  funds  for  eipens^'ofCommitteB' on  Un-Amerira^^  

o"  rc^°ol\iU.V;'''?..l7eed\o?6Tt™^f  .  °"  .''.?".^^  ^'^  Instructions  to  hold  hearings.     (Rejected  68  to333). 


3  authoruiiiK  .fl  ,092,400.000  for  pu  1,11c  workg'ind  de'velofmenV  pVogfais'iiithrA'ppalachlan  reelon" 

""arri;rj;^,iTe^?trs''?K'^tsw^r^''''"'"*^°^^ 


On  pa.<isage. 


ejected  1 
I  Passed  257  to  165). 


economic  development  program  for  all  depressed 


U.R   2,  eipandlnc  Federal  controls  over  deprMgantBndVtimuiintdrues 

On  piissace.      i  I'^isssd  4(>2  to  0) 


H.R  4714,  authonilug  annual  appropriations  bV$l«)/obb'forNaMona^^^ 

■•  T>"'J^L"'':;"  ."il^M  ^".'^  '■'i'''^'"V'  ""*■    (R/)e«Je<l  217  to  113,  a  H  majority  being  rea 
5505,  estalillshhiE  standards  for  congressional  districts: 


1 H  majority  being  required). 


H.R  ^ ^ 

VI   v"  ^/Jir'"'"""!!,'.  P'^rinlttlnir  at-iarKe'electio'iis'of  ReprMenUtives.    (Rejected  147  to  256) 

H.  Res  276,  providing  for  consideration  of  H,R,  6374,  Supreme  Court  nav  bill-  -- 

On  resolution      (Agreed  to  202  to  183) 

o"^J^r(Ri]i^tXTto^2l)2^)!!!'.^^^  

H  R  .W^.  ttiiiendlng  crime  laws  of  DlsSrtcVof  Coiuinbial 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  hold  hearings.    (Rejected  166  to  2181 

On  pas.sage     ( Passed  250  to  131 ) j~«~   u«  m  ^d; 

n.R^S72l,  providing  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas  for'tobao»- ■ 

On  passage      (Passed  206  to  170) 

Motion  to  approve  House  Journal  without  furtberreadbagl ■ 

rr  „<^'L°"'8"nK,P''eTlou»  question  (Miding  debate)  on  motion.    (Agreed  to  274  to  119) 

UK  23(i2.  providing  granU  to  States  for  elementary  and  secondMT  education-  

Kte"n24\°,'^r°"  '"'"  ^""^"^^  '°  ^'^  '°™«'«  •»  '»>"  »»'«  «"«>»  for  each  chUd  from  low-lncome  lamUiee  would  be  equal.    (He- 

On  passage.     (Passed  263  to  153) 

"^;),f  p'L'ie"  fp"a!^^*to'l)'  ^^'  P'""*^  '*  d.y"S"oi;iiit"  oY^-tiii-falhV -ai-iik-: 


"  "on  p^\'*' (P^S^^tX'"^^^':"'"!^ 


HR.  42.V 


,  extending  and  expanding  Manpower  Development  and  Trainim  ActDrograms 
On  passage.     (Passed  366  to  0) „      „  f>"6»miia 

H.R.  9M1,  providing  for  return  of  obscene  mail  matter:  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pan.    (Paned  360  to  31) 

U,R^7(iH4,  authorUlng  construction  of  U.S.  Embassy  bundlngin'Saiiem.'Siuth  Vtetnain"" 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  378  to  0)  „ 

U,R  7,).KJ,  making  appro^^ioni  for  Treasury  and  Post  Offloi'D^^irtm^ts,"  KiiiiruVVbfflM 


(PS^erf347  to  7)       '™™^  ""  "'"'■  "'»*  i^oPartments.  ExeouUve  Office  of  the  President,  and  Jour  Indepwident'ai'endes: 

''butlft'.'^^''a?,'s^L;?g^s^!" '-■»*^' ^^^^ 

On  passage,    (Passed  348  to  62) 

U.R  -^m.  authorizing  appropriations  fbr  the  AJinsCon'troi  and  DtaMTMmentAiWv- 

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  316  to  96) -^oucy. 

\^pls^7^P^^mtoX°°^  amendment  relating  to  Pfide£tii"i"abiut"y"^d""su"6^VoiT 


U.Res 


H.R 


Onr'ioluUon°'*MSK\'S«K*!^°°.?!.^!]?"^!.^."^^^^ 


On  passage.    (Passed  801  to  88) 

i.V,  ater  guallty  Act,  expanding  Federal  assistance  (wVa^'miluudooontror 

On  passage.    ( Passed  396  to  0)    iwu  •«uwuj. 


H.R.  7061.  making  supplemental  appropriations  fwascafyMy  1966' 

''cV:;S^7oTi^^^u'^hl'rilron°°°(fc^'"31?Sir?'''^"^  "*"  '^^  •"•^"•^  '^^^'^^^  *^°'^  *-  •«  ^y°-^  ^  »««  *>«'  to  be 
°Kted  "«  Co  •2^)"'"*  '"""^  *""  ^•""*  emendmenta  adding funds'Fr  heltopt^'^bsidiei  to  New  YoVk^""Ch■i^o;■aiid■L^^ 

"•"onV,ls.Ce'^^''p2LTj9*tS?^^^^  

^'o^'  "'""'"p^  '"^'^  amending  certain  provisloM  "ofthe  Public  Health  Service  AcV: 

°'\)^^e*'"%'^«d'^'^lT''"'°''°"'^  

^^oft'^riv^'XT^'^'^'^^^  " 

H.R^76.'i7,  authoriilng$15,3nO,000,(X»"for'"miiiVarV'eqnipineiVpn^  - 

On  passage.     ( Passed  399  to  0) 

"  onr^iu';ion''X°^?o'^ToX!!.°;'*:""^  """" 


"■  'o^^T'^l^aSd  fflJto'i^  '^i«^  P^tito  eo^^iwi^'if  h^Vh  «M»irch  faciuttes: 


"01,  implementing  the  International  Coflee  AjTeiunwit  of  1982: 
Ou  passage,     (Passed  300  to  97). 
H,R  8122,  authorliing  r2,555,621,00Otor  the  Atomic  Energyc'ommiasionln  flsral  1966 


ol  S^VoVb'm^Tpl^^^tS^!?.'".!".'^*'"'*.^^^^  arrangement  establlahlng  a  nuclear  reactor,    (Rejected  43  to  313} . 


H.R  7750.  authorising  appropriations  forfoieign  aid  iii  flsci  1966- 

'^iS^L'SSSra' WtSl^^SSTdSSST'^M  m^  '"•"^'^  ''"'  labor  unions  participating  In  Latin 
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26697 


can  co:.paKues  aria  my^^ii   i:\   ^,-1  'uj<M.ai>6 


r\J^fi^     w  1  iv^o^      *i^  *.  v<-  I 


26696 


CO^C,RF^^K)^•AL  RK( ORD  —  H(X^SE 
1st  ies9ion — 89th  CongrMS — Continued 


nrhihfr  IS,  lOHi]  I   October  IS, 


eaU 
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110 

11.' 
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llrt 
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lU 
Wl 
li3 

l.T 
1J« 
Uii 
131 

133 

III 

HJ 
H.i 

145 

147 
'.53 

ly 
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M»7  25 


-VI  », 


J  uux      I 


.  quMtlon,  and  nrilt 


On  pMMce  or  bUl.     (PuMd  249  to  148). 

~    S370,  making  »pprop-' <—.>.- i-. 

a  motion  to  recommt 

K.-,*-"  t«:   KT  to  ."08' 


"  %fL\1^:^r^S'^\TJZ::^J^T,:rSL1.  X^^^J^^:^'^  o,  ,^  ^.a^^^ .»  m^t^  X^b  RePubUco,  indoor... 


June 

June 
J  una 
June 
Jia^ 
June 
June 
Jun« 


H 


'^.ifT^^i  li%i,tov^lk,^lv*tJ  beiirtment  of  8t»te.  Ju«l».  ■nd  ComMm;  uidthe  JudJcJiry: 

•.     .v^^Wf        r»m8il  332  to  90)  -  -  -   .        ,      ,  

i.^  -u^nllMit  K<-1«T»1  lnsp«*ttoii  and  mttty  rwjulrementi  to  nnaU  coal  mine* 

sttMi-        r-UHi-l  tV  to  43) 


V„i, 


u 


R:'?TrrTrioru'''!*^*^  '  ';?nenrofVi;n;'wi^ 


U  R*3rT'~l-^:   ..;  nilu;^*ofn[uro«l«npk.yee.to^^  benefit*. 

(Ml       .f'l...    •.,  ,  .Si- II  1  rul««»ndpM«.    ( PtJ«ed  J2J  to  0) .-.. 

UK   »"      ,  i»  ;<,.  i -.priations  tor  the  letl»*«tl'»»  branch  (or  fiscal  1886:  .,..j._,_.     rp.ix^iiri  i4o  tA  M«) 

On  ;;:.ti..:   •...%>.    .1  .  th  Injtnictlons  to  delete  fundi  to  provide  op«tOf»  Iw  MtommUe  •«•▼%««.    (Re)ect«l  1«»  to  3*4) 

H.R.  7!  i'^.  -inicn'liv  i;i  1   •it^'tiilmg  the  Export  Control  Act: 

On '.r  l.Tui«  ;•(■•  v:.  !.-  .   :     ending  debate)      ( Agreed  to  273  to  1 081  

U  R   M<-t    jnr«.L<iu  !!i^    pi'inorirv  nattoniti  dei>t  limit 

U   t^on^KT;-,  ,:.r.M:"^'he'?^.  again*  TSIA  don,«t.c  peoc-ur«.da«.  that  Pr^d»t  Kennedy  film  oould  be  dUtributed  in  United  State.: 

I         On  .j:i«ndinen[r«)airinmhat  film  be  shown  without  charge.    (Rejreted  1.4toZH) [^[[[[[^^['.[^[[W'.W. 

June     9  On  '  siii  .'.'I'         K/r-<-t  lo  311  to  75:  

June  .6      H.R^««-.-ta.^^n;;«.J^;..^^^^ 

ecuUveOmceodhe  ITeOdent      (Rejected  141  to  288) 

June   16  On  puaage  of  bill      (Fumed  ^17  to  184)  v.         — _..      .  .   .  -- v 

June  1«     H    Rei  416,  proYWlUig  fund*  lor  each  RepreeentatlTe  to  hire  a  Undent  InMM. 

On  resolution      (Agreed  to  229  to  153)  .,  .,     jw    . ...ti^^\\ih^^ 

June   11     H  R  7743,  providing  loan*  and  loan  Inairanca  for  itudents  atteodhig  tocmMbM  Mnoou. 

june.1  u  R^s»rrvr;j:i?r^'.''!'"rTp^?^tiK^  

June   a     a  C?J.\  ■««■':':  r'^a:« '.:■":.  T-'eiJl^.t  L'^t'S.JlI.rw*,  of  Unlt«l  Nation,  and  other,  to  the  denial  ofthe  rl,hU  of  »lf-determlnatlon  for 

'he  ■*.)[, .CI    .(  K«t    ■     >    ■    •:  .    >     1     :       thuanla: 
June   23      HK   rfii    luU  i.ii  i;.i.^.(r  ..:..«  Department  of  Oefcnie  for  fljcal  1»M. 

'»vi*i*(»*  I'^'W*-'!  i'      *  _..._■--.-.-.--------•---•-------•-*---"* 

Juae   ."4      "i  J    K^A  ".41   .-i-oi,  :;:.it  ■:■•    \  r-«  Redevelopment  Act  tor  2 month*: 

J uue   J>      u    il^:TVr:  V .LT.ir  '-..;.  :.'rAk>o  of  H.  R.  7W4.  provWln,  rent  «b«dl«i  and  expanding  piibUc'  houini;  urtai.  renewaj; 'iid  ibmmonU, 
'ni  rvaJnthin        .\«r«»«l  '.<)  i«i  to  US) 
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;i  :>aM>ii(e   i(  hi..        i  !.<■<■•;  .:4'        190) 
11     Res    t+i  .  ;iriv,>!;n«  kw   -on*!  lerui 
ir,  rv*>iulioii        .\<r«e.'.  :...  Ji«  ■.■■ 


' !   R   M<ia  Voting  RlfhU  Act  of  ISeSc 


July  9 

July  K 

July  ^ 

latj  IJ 


J>.iJy    li 

Juiy     14 


"   ''  J^.:nJ;:unr:.u--tl^'«  ^-^^-*  i^<^h^^  voun,  or  ,e«l.tr.tlon  inbrmatlon  or  buying  ,,*«ia  MMllMtl.^     Udopt^J  253  to  165) 

li    K    •i4<<i    '>   il;n«   H;g*it.«  Art  oflOftS^ 
'  )n  iiueniluwait  iiuj»iu<  pol.l.c«i; 
Ke  e<-t«!  1  VS  ^i  * 


ibdivlsion.  with  more  than  50  percent  of  voting  age  Ne(rown>IMra4  to  *••  lft«Mhrw  from  «^*«'^ 

mTii^Tuieni  ^'*Tv.i,k  KiiX-  .:      -•  ricy  retjulremenU      :  K«ject«l  J)2  to  Tl*)  __.     .-^.-vvv^-ir-^i.- """"; 

(inmotlon  torecoranil  With  :iv.u.i,  i,.,.utoHib«ltuleraoreoon.;.r.-r.-nniv,.'   ..        Rejected  171  to  :I48) 

.f   iv»Tri«».l  ;«)■.» er  inmgini.inoii  linee  uotwithsiaudmg  locul  orillnance* 


JUii 

July 


22 


,  la  puwiine        1'  i*te.l  Ail  '...  ■^'  ^  j  , 

11  K   «.«.  [iwrnitting  tn-  .4U>nrr  Kr;-«^ry  L^oaunjjston  to  condemn  1 

^7m  uir,!ln'i^^'Iiri«i4Tu.«  ^.  :  .  ^.     (Rejected  216  to  138.  a  2/3  majority  bemg  rerju..-.  :  „,;- ", li,' at*"^. 

H   H  ^iiii^ng^t"-^"'""'  •"""'^'•■'  *'  -  "^  *  ^^MmaoTb.C.,  t*  be  v,,,«'rtlnned  among  raudeat*  of  aU  8Ut«fc 

On  motloo  u>  «i.l)«md  r'llee  iii  1  ;«uw        l'««-l  (■"  '.<>  22) ' 

.1-  "M.  reniinng  ii*ra,Df  ljit*L.i  on    ituftLe  ;,.ir«»««a 

on  .-oiilert"iio«  .'■epuf.         ^irw-S  '...    >'    '-■    .  -i  ■.,    \.  ,",j_ii. ' 

u  u    40-W  'CT- ,,      i  1'  V.T  >•■       .    .1^      i>,:      -40  p)ereent  In  haltdollar*. 

,;Iuf,Ji;ue:.ireui::u::xv.*r.-«ia*uv=ru.auu«.  and  quarter*.    I  Rejected  X87 1«  O*) 

:;  j.ii.vw*'-         1' vwe.1  :.V  I.    :Mi - 

U.K.  9075.  iiiCJ-»MWUiv«  i:....!'"'-,   i-nv  _ 

H.R°^2w:^i't.oru\ur' :^° .^•ii_vwtV;•;p  flj^  }»J«  ,^^,,  ^,  ,p^^,„^  ,»47.5OO.00O).     ( Rejected  178  to  227). 


•tpictton*  to  maintain  Oovemor*'  veto 

fH  r'.  77.  repealing  •»«.  14(b)'of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permittlntt  :-i*te  nr:  i  i 


J'.. J     -"       ii     Kea   437.  pf.v:  liiiK  !  r  :i  iisi.lr 

Ju;>    -■      :-i  K  ij<S75. -ocu,  ^.x-uri;'.   \  I..:.  !    -I.■^of  1965.  increasing »clal»ecurtty 
I  July  27  I  n  K''T9»4!'?rovi.imri^n\«':''->riiM.n;"-'u'^Xgpubi^ 


:;ng  delate)      (Agreed  to  248  to  171) 

'  '  "  '  baoefl' 


rK  inirt: 
U  and  providtaig  medical  care  benefit.  Uj  tlie  a^iad: 


168) 


July    .'7 
July    -•s 


A  it 

.VU«- 

Aug 


r  luiiiaJ  ooet  of  proiB*B»onal  and  t«Juileal  pwsonnel  lor  commtmtty  mental  health  oentere: 


219 
220 


in  -oulereii' e  reiN.rl         Vir»e< 

H    K    JHHi.  il-t.-liintUld   KwUt4:-«'i 

I  11:  .  oti/eren.^  reLKtfi       ,^ir»'t-.!'     414toQ). 
H  K   -   r!>i^-.i    iv^    :♦         <■''■   ■  .ft  Hartley  Act  permitting  SUte  rlgbt-to-work  law*: 
;  On    i^ouiin  lo  r^tii:.     .^         r.e,«  uxl  JOO  to  223) - ■"_ 

iJllj  »  I  U.R.'^^'^nu.tt'^rr;;  A.'o;:,,fEnergy  CommJ.i<itoci.«linn-UndtoroVWl^^ 

pr  )hlbitui<  )T>'r^eJ^^l  .mrs  _     

On  i».«ime      I'lAH^d  .r--,  t.iM)  --.-■—.-  V  -  -  - :  V  -  ^  -  •  -  -  -  -  i-j-  -/: , -f ,•  flJiVi'  ;ii^: 

R.  <   ^1   »uih'«iun«  inrrriijir  in  fund*  |Dr  UfMnlMe  HMBVkf  BJweBB  m  Dseai  i^. 

:,-<  1.1 ;.»«».    fPaaedSUtoll).- _       " 

'.  r  ^1 : 1  inc  State  ud  laeel  li»-«iDmmen  t  officer*: 

,1  ;  «s.     (Pa**ed326to0)  - 

.riuitlonpractloea  tor  Federal  prteooen: 
..  in  oil  in  t  J  <ii.Hivii  1  r'l.^s  \:-A     i.-.         Passed  325  to  0)  - 

"^^  ;V;[;;;^!';?.^':.uuV'.;,>'•■      .  ■       -t  with  in^tnictlon,  to  dl«ifree  to  senate  language  aUowmgpolltlcal«ibdlvt,ior 

[w-n-et  ■.    'f  ■    tir.K  w  ^■•^'  "•"  --K-.^tered  to  tree  then. «■;%>■«  frura 
1  >n  iKii  [e.'^*i  IV  ''■^».'r*         \  ."■  •    :  :     JJ8t0.4) 


In  :n.)tlui;  t.i  <:!,<;»■: 

H   R    SIT."    ;.r'.v.  lii.r  ».«»i.u»i    ^ 

iju  luouoi.  lo  itislvi.  1  r-.ir,< 

H    K    ■VW<^     iut:;T:iiM(    •tM 


(Rejertod  118*0  284) 
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rail 
No. 


I>j|f 
196A 


Maaaure,  question,  and  result 


.'.'4 

Au« 

J.;;. 

\ug 

."-> 

Aug 

m 

Aug 

M 

Aug. 

.a 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

--:« 

Aug. 

n: 

Aug. 

.4.< 

Aug. 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 


.)>  I  Aug.  2fi 


.\ug. 
Aug. 


30 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  31 


31 


Sopt. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
S«pt. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


"•   UnrJ^;iuXn.''rig?^d?^3^™o«)°^^:^;.*!^  '°'^'^'  equaU«.tion  tax: 

H.R.  47511.  ustonding  iiucn.st  equailiatlon  tax:  

OnpHs-sage.     O'assed  274  to  97) 

n.KBBls  strengthening  motor  vehicle  fhiancialrespoiI^lbliitVVa"Wof  the  b  

I.  D     n?;ii''"'^'?*"'-:"'''^",'"""''^"^''^«'<ll"<l8™«"'f'i°<lPlan-     (Adopted  173  to  156)  ' 

U.K.  llWOb.  makmg  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a  draft  card-  

On  passage.    ( Passed  393  to  1 ) 

oL  ^"•^'"''"■"'  ''"^"  '7  'M'un.lmK  pul.lic  works  and  development  facilities  grants      (Atir^.d  to  19fi  to  lli)       ''^'^"•P'"*"'- 

XT^Sl\%  ;;^-'"  -"— euons  to  delete  loans,  provide  for  annual  ^ngressionai  rev^^  .'^.^'^re','!.^  use  oYAmerican-made  produC. 

On  iiii.s,Sdgf.       l':,.si,(.l  24ti  to  lasi .  " - -, 

H.R.  64.)1,  providing  thai  certain  tonus  of  nickel  be  admitted  d lit y  free'  ' 

On  moiHHi  U)  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  298  to  48) 
H.R.  8633.  estal.liil.uis  u  Federal  Boxing  Commission:  '" " " - 

On  niolion  to  .^u...p»'ncl  rule.s  and  pass.     (Passed  346  to  4) 
U.R.  7750.  autlioruing  S3,30li.(Mi,(XX)  tor  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1966:  " - - 

On  confcreuci'  rLp<jri.      .Verwd  to  .'44  to  150) 
H.R.  9811.  omnihus  farm  hill  of  1965:  '  " - 

On  ninliDn  Id  rfcoininit.     I  Rejected  169  to  224) 

<»n  paasiiue  of  lull,     i  Passt'd  221  to  172)  " 

.i.K'^5^::.'^u;n;;;.:r;;^'^;::i[j^'^^^^l::^^^S^  

miren.-  wuhout  liuutation.  estabUshlng  prioritleTaid  fixing  anZalUmlt  of  K0  0&  for  Si  S  uumigrants  and  relatives 


Vote 


of  I 


On  amendment  placing  Western  Hemisphere  under  numerical  limitation 

On  ii.issiige.     1  Passed  31 H  to 95). 


(Rejected  189  to  218} . 


^-  '\);fpas,^e"'&!H5"toT) ''"!*.'''  '^'°'*"'^';^,^.  »«=Wdary«hools  and  making  more  cities  eliglhle  for "  Impacte.!"  school  aid! ' 


"•  ^;:r-^s.VuZr;,''7.gnxr3.i^oa)°'^-^-'^ 


H.  H.  9114J.  authorizing  agreement  with  Canada  on  duty-free"  treatment  "of  automobUes  and  parts" 
iissii*.'!'        r;i,s.sed  .St)  to  1131 h-"'^. 


On  1 
H.R    3141 


eT[>un.ling  the  health  professions  educational  assistMiceDroeram- 

On  pa.ss:ige      ( I'aased  34<)  to  47) 

H.R.  Ss&l.  autliorlzing  research  into  high-speed  ground  transportation- 

On  passage.     (  Pikssed  317  to  24) _.. 


.tv     .-^pt.    8 


H.R.  8439.  authorizing  certain  military  construction  in  flsoal  1966; 

Iscni 


r,  o*^","!""""  '°  '*!''^  motion  to  discharge  Committee  on  Anned  Services  from  further  consideration  of  H  H  AiM     c*<,«wwi  .„  »^  .    ,o> 
H.R   1077,^  authonilng  certain  military  construction  in  fiscal  1966:  lunuer  consiaeraiion  of  U.K.  8489.    (Agreed  to  323  to  19). 


On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  347  to  0) 
H.R.  168.  Increasing  veterans'  disability  compensation: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  348  to  0) 
3J.  Kes.  102.  authoriilng  funds  for  the  Presldeot's  Crima  Ckimmii^ao- 

On  luulion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  339  to  0) 
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"■^onTak^''*",!-^^^^'?^)'''  »<^1'*«W»0  fc^  *»^«>»P'"'^«i  «d  E^ri-import  Bankta  fiscal  Ym: 


Sept.  13     On  nioticm  to  dispense  with  further  prooMdings  under  roUcall  No  272  " 
^'—<   '■'      On  motion  lo  dispen.se  with  further  proceedings  under  roUc»U  No  274 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedtnes  under  roUcaU  No.  278. 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  roUoall  No.  280 
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(Agreed  to  226  to  126) 
(Agreed  to  244  to  127). 
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On  motion  that  Journal  stand  approved  as  read.    (Agreed  to  Wto  119)  i-^k™«  hj  .«/ lo  !.«) 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  175  to  204)  

U.  Kes  m  pro%idlng  tor  Mnsideratlon  of  fl.R.  ioOW,  Bqoi"  Emiriii^ii^VopportiMit/Att 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  259  to  121) /.„  vK»~'i.i"i".3' Jira. 

On  motion  to  table  motion  to  reconsider  vote  on  roil<»n'No"ffl8 'fAnwd  to  ioi'ti^Vs'n 

On  motion  to  adjourn.     (Rejected  173  to  201)...  K«»>u  mj  i»i  to  isij 

On  motion  to  dispen.-*  with  further  proceedings  under  rolIraU  No."m"7Amed  to'iis'to  ivTl 

Res.  4tf9.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R  ■""' " \.«^°?"  •.«  «o  w  looj 

(In  resolution.      .\gree<i  to  201  to  171) 


H 


.  7371,  repesUnc  an  exemption  from  the  Bank  Holding  Com'paiiyA."a:" 


on42iu'^tKm.''^g?;3^o'Sn4K.'':^'*^^ 


Sept 
Sept. 


"  o*;!  rS^iii;r''?.tg^r;^'2i9"i'°^)°'.!*- "/.^^ 

H.K  .'iiyi,  i..sial,lishing  concession  pollclts  iii  National  Park  Service  areas-  " " 

On  motion  to  recommit.     ( Rejected  73  to 298) 

H.R.  8J83.  authoriimg  mcrease  in  poverty  program  funds  to  siioo.oob'bbo'in  fiscal  1966- "' " 

^i^l''^T:Zl:l:^ZT^^^nJT.Xlo'^^^^  (Agreedto209tol80). 

On  nn.tion  to  recoininii.     i  Rejected  128  to  251) 

H.  Re>  •'i74.dirwtini;l'astnuister  General  to  provide  names  of  1965  summer'emj)loyees- " 

( »n  motion  to  tatle  ri^olutlon.     (Adopted  185  to  181) 
8.  204j,e\temling  Indeiimlty  provLsions  of  Atomic  Energy  Act-      ' " " - 

Ou  passage      v Pas-sed  338  to  301    ..   .. 

n.R.  9-2-21,  making  a(ipropriatlons  for  Depanmeat  of  Defense  to  fiscal  1966'        " " 

On  conferejice  report      ( A  grtwd  to  382  to  0) .  . 
H.  Res.  585,  dismissing  (•le<tlon  contests  of  S  Mississippi  Represeiitativra- ' " 

On  resolution        A>;rri-.l  lo  .'JS  to  143). 


On  motion  lo  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Agreed  to  362  to  0) -  "o  o<.in<:  uui>. 

American  States  take  whatever  steps  necosaiy  to 


Re.s.  4'",('. 


■  in  Florida  and  authorising  $15,000,000  fCK-  U.S.  "exhibit- 


Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  34 
Sept.  34 


vr.r,.ssing  sense  of  House  of  Representetlves  that  the"tJnited  States  and  other 
prevent  comnmnlstic  .iggression  in  Western  Hemisphere: 

On  motion  to  .susiHnd  rulas  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  312  to  52). 
8.  4,  Water  guaMty  Act.  eip^ndlng  Federal  assistance  fbr  water  pollution  control  

On  confi-r.nce  r.'port.     (Agreed  to  381  to  0) 

8.  23()0.  autln.rinnfc!  i-onslniction  and  reiiair  of  certain  public  works'on" rivers  "and  harlmr^- 

.1  p""'^"'"'  '"'■"' '1»'''^"j;K  pj.OOO.IXWUictey-Lincoln  power  project  in  Maine.     (Adopted  207  to  18,M 
H.R  30.  proN  iding  for  parti.lpation  of  Unit.^d  States  in  Inter-American  Cultural  Center 

On  pa.ssagc      ( 1'a.ssed  2.55  to  1121 . .  .   .  vu.n. -.niu-i 

On  motion  lo  adjourn.     (Rejected  90  to  204) ."!.  

U.R.  7371.  repealing  an  eiemptlon  from  the  Bank  Holding  Crampany  Act ^ 

On  amend  men  t  repealing  all  major  exemptions  from  act.    (Adopted  199  to  1781 
H.  K..V  ,',M),  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10232,  authoritlng  matching  grantsfor  rural  water 

(1.1   .rd.ring  previous  <iue.stlon  (ending  debate).    (Agreed  to»)  to  70)  '  ts  "or  rurai  water 

H.R.  iirj3J.  authorizing  matching  grants  for  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities- 

On  [lajvsage.    (Passed  326  to  10)     .   . 

'  1i;H' s  £9SSi^»"  r^.§'!~2»'p^^^^ 


•  and  sanitation  facilities: 
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a*pt.  30 
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Oct.     1 
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MS 
M9 

va 
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tM 

SA7 

ue 

M3 

aw 
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J7«  I 
377  I 

tn 
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Oct.     1 
Oct.      1 


Oct. 

Oct. 
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Oct. 

Oct. 


Oa  ouxlon  to  di«h^  TomnUtt..  on  Ruto,  from  fonbar  coa^«U»c  of  H.  R-.  ».».  provWln,  to,  coas»d«tU»  »'  H - R._ «4^_hoB._e  -.e  ,or 

«''.;« i^rp^vu?rr«co.^.?^:?n'^?H.  If  U:.^^  

::;  ^;;::;M„;«u^'«^t^'^h5JIIJ^Board hi^ mi. pua.  (Adopts m to  174) :::""":::::"::::":: 

'■    "loiLin  to  rwommlt       ;  Rf)*cti)d  1J4  UJ  M7) - 

■•X^.;inJmT^iti:^^ri'<i^s  <,^..  ,y««„  m  lmmi,r.tii;-pr3,Win.  k»-.<ta«ono^  wltb-.ut  Uialtatlon.  »- 

Ubiun^n  ynontiM.  iJiJ  ftno*  »nnu*l  UnutatloM  

im  conlrreucK  rvi«)rt        A  if i  aed  to  120  to  «> .  

H  R 


UK 


.  MitomaUc  future  IncreMM  tor  )nd«»*  »iecutl»es.  and  Mambwiof  Confrew  and  the  cabinet. 


r-Hl    incrca-ilriiC  y«y  ol  KeJereJ  employeee: 

iuotion  U)  r-.-<):;iinit  «rtth  lostructkxis  to r»ino»» I 

vgrwil  lo  J3«  to  l*"! " " '"        

"  '"^\ux^:^n,'ln  liMltlon^lUbc^y  oKonpe^bu.Wlngtot-^aj^u^J^                                      Building: 
,,,nin<trucUoiu  to  cr»«teTlsitori' center.     (Re)ec»«d  17  to  321)   


H  J    K.«'  ** 


in 


:iu)licm  to  rw5cruiu.t 


'irtth  lnfTr"*'~"  to  iDSUt  upon  retention  of  pcoTtalon  problhltlng  »ld  to  oountrles  th«t  furnish  aid  to 


,(  Je!Tersua  Natloiial  Mamortal,  St.  Looia: 
iii.n  to  Ryukyu  Ulandj  for  um  and  damage  by  C.B.  Armed  Force*: 


1  outdoor  adTerttalnj  and  lunkyarda  would  be 
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Oct.  13 

Oct  13 

Oct  M 

Oct  14 

Oc*.  JO 

Oct.  » 

Oct.  JO 


Oct.    21 

au  I  Oct.  21 

183  !  Oct.    22 


H.k    :«"!    makiiu  *i.i>r')prUti.>nJ  (or  torBl«n_aJ<l 
( in  :iioliun  li)  r>icom:nit  ixialersnc*  report 

Sorth  VW-tnurn        VjtfKUrK  IM  lo  •'*»•_: — — 

H.R  114-:  pni»iiiiB«  ?wl«T»i  fT*ntt  for  iiioiical  llnrary  wrwoM  ano  mcuitw- 
>  m  paiaac*       I'Msed  MA  u^  1 

n.K    •4.5W.  i>rjvl.liin(  tor  i^itTiu'flUin 

BJ    Ke»   3J.  »ulhi5rl»Ui«  cm:j»<o*»: 

H  R  ■  vr'iU!J;^ru.n*'??r'l."u/ri'  "mructWofeoothem  N,T.4i--.i;r-pio>.«t: 

on  pMaace      (P»je*l  >tO  to  IM'  v ' 

^  Tn  ^^rrreiii^^U '-,;^;r.rttrn.^sWSL  autbont,  to  determine  area.  U.  wb.cb 

fKT-iiUt*!         Keject*!  iUUiJ*')      — _  _ , 

•  'n  prtMsge  'i(  Mil.       J'M»-d  2H5  to  138) — 

UK    *»r..  lUiiiiKxi*  firiu  t)i.. 

I  I'l  .•.irif«r»»ru'*^  r»*o*jrl  -V  lolJt<^i  JlV  to  100) • 

H.  K«  ■^,  ""^Hul<  '>^  .--->-.wi  .return  ol  U.R.  11U5.  aUocMto*  fu«>r  QUOttK  _ 

I  in  r>'»ol  itlon         V«r»«;  t)  -'  J  ;•>  "(0;. - - 

HH''?ls;r^u«^t'l.^«''''**^Pl'^'^P^>*''°'^^  _        

,.n*m«ndm«H.!«l«lln,{'un.!,i'orr»nt  jubskllee.       Adopted  1«  to  182) - •       

■  K,  t>M»a««      '  Pm««1  *»J  t.,  Ml  ^,.,^...  , ,,  ,,,,t,.nii,,n»  ,j(  hl«!«»f  *lu.»tw<i  ml  I-  nadenu  attendln*  iuch  taitltutloM: 

^^^n'^;.t:^r!r.r.,?;t^rnrr^:^.trw.\r^^^^^  ,  Rented  ..210x2., .-:-:::::::::::::: 

...  J3.U  rth::rS".™^tn.;t\^r^d-;^'1.?'omatn  pab.l.Wlr.-on  rf^er.  -d  t.*bor..  taciudta,l2r:.000.000  tor  Ulck.y-Llncoln  power  p„^ 

In  .VUli>«  ,  ,         iiu  —    - - - - 

11488,  making  »uppl«iii«Jt».  H'^  .pruitlocu  of  M,700.000,000  for  0«ail  1988.  


Q  R 


on  ««l.r««.  r.t.^t        ^*;;^;  ;,;,^„-:;,*f^g  ,mo;w  Wpr;itat.^"piann"li,"'or  biiiirVLtacoin"^"Wi"^o)^^  ^*''!^.^.]^.. 


oa  motion  to  acree  to 

to  lei) - 

R    mis.  (kilocatUK  wgar  <1U.J«« 
on  oonlerenoe  nHKCt       A«ni»d  to  174  to  H) 


No 

No 
No 

Yes 

Yes 
No 
Yes 


Yes 


Yea 
Yea 

No 
Yei 


Yes 

No 

Yei 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Vet 
No 

N.VX 

N.R. 

Yee 

No 

Yes 
No 

Yea 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 


id  «M*t<m — 89tfi  Congrttt 


3 

8 

7 

» 

U 

13 

IS 

18 

18 

19 

20 
23 


» 
S 
10 

» 

M 

M 


1908 
J*a     i 

Feb. 

reb 

reb. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Feb. 

Feb 


K«  .vv^  H  rw..i.nian*uthonttngftindsfbr  the  Committee  oo  Cn-AraertcanActlvltler 

ui  rawlJti.*!        Vicreed  lo  ."W  to  24)      - . ... ^     ^U.Vi.-.' 

R-9  ';\N   -.mt^^ayt  :u*tloo  igauiit  leader  of  Ko  Diu  Klan. 

Ma  rfwMation        ^pKed  to  U4  to  281    ..       __  - 

K«  nX).  otmteiiHit  citation  ugalnst  Cal»tn  Cr^- 


:^'^:i:'ziz^T.zT-;r:x^T^;^'^^^  

of  educatlooal  benefits  tor  Tetorans  of  the  Armed  S«rTlc«a  after  January  31.  V»58: 

...._-d  to  381  to  01    .  ._^-  ' " 

»  fcjf  the  r*Tl#w  of  proposed  bank  nurgw*: 


RoS    . 'jn.  »  rosijtiiki'wi  h"  *' 

in  rfeolutlon        \<ti«»1  to -'01  to  141) 
UK   12410,  d  MU  ,)?  jviding  »  ^r'Md  ^.rocram         .„,.„, 

On  !n.>li.m  t-.  <■  j;*n  1  ^i  '■  , i-^        Agreed  to  381  to  01 
?l    l-iW.  mi  vl  I..  'St*:>'iHh  4  ; 

""a^bUl  totl^.ld^'!^  Th*  -^iclpatlon  of  iheJTnlt^^8tate.to  the  Agii  I)^'<i^i^t"Bink: 


U  R 


Feb  23 

Feb.  21 

Feb  a 

Feb  24 

Feb  14 

Feb  24 


T«Oto  


R«   nTTre-^lu^^'p^^vldlng  tor  the  considiiition'ofn^ 
iO) 


On  reeolutloo       Agreed  to  127  t 
K    1.'752.  Biclae  tai  Incrwise 
On  *  aiotloo  sgatost  tncreaslng  eielse  taxes 
I  in  flnal  t>a«BBf«  to  tncxeaee  excise  laiee        I  wa 
Hee   742.  a  reeoluUoo  proTiUlng  lor  ouojlJeratloii 

^  '?2;^'«^i«n,.;;f:nJ^oZ':i^«  .Uh. „«<>...  f..  ^  ,.t  Va..  a,>.l  .th«r  «n«r,enr;,- i.tuation.. 


Rejected  187  to  HOT) - """" 

"^l  rTK  "l21««  to  provUe  e<»D0ii"lc  »irfstii«  fci' virtNitiTiand  ^hi'iiii^ 


'angr«sl^<iai  omtr.ji  j 


VM  taii  iiUUloc  m  breltc  aid      iKeJected  198  to  211). 


Mar 
Mir 


Mar 

2 

Mar 

3 

Mar 
Mar 

] 

IS 

Mar 

15 

Mar 

IS 

1 

On  motion  to  recommit  and  keep 
H  R  '°2SBTblll  al^thSlimg  t4  5)  binionj  In  lupplemental  mllltmry  delense  appropriations:  ^ 

d   ISM  SrS'to  pi^vlds  tor  the  sppotatmant  of  addltlonisi  droiit  and  district  >jdgeB. 

On  pMsace      .'P»SBe«1  ri  to  B  

U  R   9983   a  Sill  proTldtng  M  «  mlllK.n  tor  the  Ala»*a  »  entannlaJ: 

On  passage      (Passed  JOS  to  173  — 

"  ^,  J^'Totr ^r^SJ^^t  wltb''m;;^'it;:.cs  to  a,ang.  the  cotton  grower  yotln,  pr^^ure. 
on  BnaJ  peMSfls      fPisspd  IW  to  1S3, 

n  R^^^T^rn?!!  i^:^^^n'^ilL.  date,  throughout  th.U.B.-|i.rihs  comm«.ctn,  and  ending  of  daylight  «i.lng  tlm^_ 


fReJected  188  to  1«) 


d  W2  to  W) . 


N  K. 

N.R. 

N.B. 

N.R. 

Yes 

Ym 

No 

Yea 

Y(« 

Yea 

No 

\m 
Yea 

Y« 

Vaa 

No 

Y« 
No 

No 

Y(* 

No 
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Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  a 
Apr.  6 
Apr.     6 


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr.  : 


^■r^\au^''\Zr':^T::^'^  Vl^,  consideration  of  3.  23lM;abmaut-horixiBg  the  construction  of-ai-offlc!^- 
Tn  Ke*°  ':r>±i  "ll^t  f^'J'^^ition  of  an" official -residen-ce-fbr  the  Vi^ President r " — "  - 

H.R   14012,  second  supjilementaj  appropriations-  """" 

un  motion  to  rcroiiuint  i  Rejected  190  to  198)' 

On  passage.       lasst-d  2h«  to  122}  - - -  

8.  1404,  UayliRht  .SiiVing  Tune:  ' 

On  passii^'e  of 
H.  Res.  802 

a   oii?  r^wlu'ion.     (.Mjret'd  to  3<>3  to  4) 
M.  ./2»,  an  act  to  amen.i  the  Small  Business  Act" 

On  passage.       Piissr.l  373  to  0) 

on*^e.'^';':^iV\;'K''.'"*'°""p'p^^^^^^^^^ 

H.R   14121.'  :.  I. ill  to  i,ruvide  SiJury  adjustments" for  Federal  emnlov^' " 

<  •»  molin,,  u,  .u..,j..„,j  rul,.s  and  pass.     (Agreed  ITmi^V)^^ 


mansion  for  the  Vlce-PresidentV 


^•".»fiKiji.  .^ijviiiK   1  line;  ^._rr 

."Slo^rr^Vu^ioTpr'^iZg  f^rfi;'^^^^^^  want  dayUght  savin,  time.     ^Agreed'to  ffi7t^  «,'" 

resolution.     (Agreed  to  3<i3  to  4)     .  '^^  ^^'  ^^^^  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  '««■'«)  »IJ- 


H.R.  14215. 


IH'partmeni  appropriatious: 


On  motion  '",7™';',;j'|,t.*'tliinstrubtionsro  reduce  all  appropriations  by  5% 


On  passiige 
H.R.  14286,  Post 


iilic 


-  I'rtasury  appropriations:" 


o-     (Rejected  157  to  233). 


On  motion  to  n;c-m,nU^w,th^ instructions  to  r«du«^  all  appropriations  by  5%. 


(Rejected  127  to  244) 


Apr.  26 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr.  28 
May    3 


(Agreed  to  240  to  111). 


On  passa|;e 

un  resoluu.in.     (Rejected  163  to  220) 
U.K.  14596  Agriculture  lM)amiient  appropria'tioM"" " - 

ol  S^°      [Kd  3mo''ir''"'"°°''  '°  '^'^"''  °^"°°'  '^'°«  ^''^  Communist  X 
^•"oi'^^f'  f?>X^  '^^^^^  prohibit  discrimm-ationin-cmpl-oynientr 


Yea 
No 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

N.R. 
N.E. 

Ye« 

Yes 


*"  orth  Vietnam.    (Agreed  to  290  to  98J .  . 


13881,  a  l)il!  to  halt  uiiersiBte  tr'afjicln  stolen  "pets" 
*J°  passage.     (I'^i-'i-scd  352  to  10) 


ICO 


\m 


ll!l 

Ill6 
lU) 


May 

May 

May 

.May 


1  -May  10 
-May  11 

.May  12 

May  16 

May 


^■^to*^ot'inn'",l?r''  ^"""""'ip^d  Space  Admtoistratio"n'ap"p"ropri^t"lo"n"8""  

On^motion  to  roconiniu  with  instructions  to  earmark  »)  m%oS  of\rUdB  (or  research  on  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise 
On  passage.     (I'asscd  :J49  to  10) 

sIH^S—''-™'""'-^  

U.R.  14921.  Indep.-ii.iiiit  Diiio..^      


(Rejected  90  to 


On  amendment  lo 
On  passage,    d 
H.R.  14088,abU]aut 


appropriations: 


On  passage. 


.V^Ji^^^'^lo:^'  '"  ''^  ^'"  '°  ^^"^  '•«'  ""'  supplement  program.     (Agreed  to  192  to  188) 

(p;rd3!>;'{;.';:;^™^^:^'*^'^.^°««^'-°«^'°^-e^ 


16 


May 

May 

May 
May 


May 
May 
May 

June 


Jane 
June 


nding  Ut  borrowing  money  thro'ug"h"sale"orp"art"icip"3 


'•  '^'^Si^'"  ?K,'i^;\^':;^!''''«  ^"'--^Act  !<,  insur^l^ 

o;ipS.''(P^;:^^3'^^''"'^'«««'^'^'°°Ac^ -- - 

''ti^^?hS^r^::i'^°;',!^?/^:;«--'^-"io°ofH;R;i5444;part^ 

U.K.  14215,  Interior  .  h  partrncnt  :ippropri:Uions:  '""" " " - 

H.R^r4SS,  p^tic;V/.':'o,?'>;i."' A^^-t"''^''  °°  '"'  ^''™'  Appropriations  BUI.     (Agreed  to  378  to  10) 

^,    Zl  ^^°^:"e  '^  (7'::;i;Mi«T'ii;'if  ^"'"°'"  '^  ^^<*  '^«  ^"'  ^  "°^'  the  interest  rate  on  participation  sales.    ( Rejected 
H.R    13,12,  Mmmium  Wage  Amendments'        " - - 

to^MT*"'^'*"'  ^  '""'"  ''■°'"  ^^^""^  '*''"^«  ^^  '*»«  ^^  ^^ois  firms  with 
On  an  amendment  to  delay  the  minimum 


180  to  217) . 


On  a  motion  to  reco 
On  passage,     i  i 


gross  sales  in  the  $250,000  to  $500,000  range 

td(li('f«   rnh'^KIlifntln... 


(Rejected  195 


H.R.  9167,  narcotic  addicts  rehabllita'tion": 


F-'    j'-iue    6 


;;?o^SrC  ^'"""™':'  wiu,  instructions  to  dlflerentiate  between  dope  addicts  and  dope  peddlers  in  application  of  Narcoti^Law  "■;;^'e^ 
On  passage.    (1'iis.se.l  3«7  to  1)  " - '    ^■'**^'*° 


(  Pas.'ip.l  337  to  2) 


Jane 

7 

June 

7 

j'-jne 

8 

June 

8 

June 

9 

June 

9 

J'ine 

9 

June 

13  1 

^^l^r^^S-W^fei^BSStrnd^  

545«,  legislative  aPDroDriations-      ^  l-«*reea  to  Ml  to  0)... 


H 

pn-ssagc 
H.R.  14tvl3,  a  I 

On  motion 
H.R.  10 

On 
H.R.  1545«,  legislative  appropriations 

<  >n  pass;ige.     (Passeii  341  to  2) 

•  '  o^-  p^^^s^e"'  T;!^ldT.'«"L'.%'  P™«'^"1^  «-i^"  oaheUnit^  SteiesV " - 

;;■  o'^\i,:iu^irn';'^'Kd^"!;^"to''ii,- ''^^^^ 

H.R.  I.52ff2,  to  raise  the  National  Debt  c8Utag"t"o' $330 biu'lOT" " 

on  passage      (Passed  199  to  185)  •»«  umjon. 

14929   -  '  -  -  •' 


H.R 


rw  *.,^''"  ^"  P''o'"o'e  lnternaUo"ni"t"rad"e''in'a«ricnftmi"^iiiii"iirtT^^      " 

On  amendment  to  provide  40-year  financing  andliVeif^S^^     f  a™«h  t.  ^^  .„  ,«, 
'*?,,''."ill'!:!'..'."J^""^!?.*".h  instructlorfo  prohibftlal^aK'uriu*^^    " '  "^  ^  '^^- 


11.  R 


'One  U 


Jane   u      n  h 


•une  20 
June  20 


'line  22 


-jae  23 


n'l'^.Iy^T^'^l^^'r^'""^''^*^^^-^  -- -~~~::.: 

'^'se'dK'"2K!°^^'°^'^'^"''°'"^^^  " -""■ 

'.  Production  Act:  

s.ii;^°^^t^t"''r?iii'°ta"r;;fn'^^^^^^^^^^  (Rejected  73  to  275) ;:::;;;::"" 


'•'.  t"  :.mli(irize  i 

'n  piywage.     (}'i 

141/25,  Defense 


H  R"?rSS"?i'i"  .■=u..p,nd  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  307  to  0) 
a.K.  10860,  to  aiintid  the  (  onnally  Hot  1^"  ■    ■ 


r,„        ;,  onnally  Hot  Oil  Act: 

un  motion  m  suspwid  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  308  to  1) 


H.R.  I5I19.  ahill  u.( 

On  passage.     (Pa,«,s.Ml  375  to  10) 

on'^^':^  (P^d'ii'i;  S:*:"'^'!:'*^^^' '°"*^=^^  "^ '-«i°^^°PI^rtunities  inhealthprofessioris:' 


^pI^'.;;' '375"to  io)""'^'  "'*  '■'^•^-Stete  niin"p"lo"yn:enroo"m"pensa"tion  progr^":" 


^^I 1684— Part  20 


No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

-No 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yea 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

.V.R 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Yes 

Yes 
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October  IS,  1966 


October  13, 


Roll-  1>*U 

call  IHU 

No.  ' 


a27 
S28 


330 
33S 


S37 


141 


M2 


S«pt.  17 

^pc.  28 
.•Vpt     » 


M«Mura,  qtuatlon,  kod  raault 


«V44.  r.on.e  nile  (or 


1 
M3 

H.pt. 

Oct, 

30 

1 

MB 

M7 

Oct. 
Oct. 

1 
1 

t4S 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1 

1 

tea 

IJCt, 

1 

us 

(>ct. 

7 

*M 

Oct. 

7 

IM 

I'Ct 

7 

W7 

Oct. 
Oct. 

7 

W3 

Oct 

IJ 

aas 

Oct. 

ti 

387 

3aB 

Oot 

|.>ct 

13 
1 4 

»70 
176 

Ocl 
Oct. 

!4 

877 
178 

Oct 
Oct 

M 

ISO 

Oct. 

il 

an 

Oct. 

21 

H3 

1  Oct. 

a 

iSr)il<lCM,*MeutlTes,aml  Memb«nafL'oasrei««ad  the  cabinet. 


«.r.  UM  uMl  IkdUtiM: 


On  mottoo  to  diacbiif  "ommlttee  on  Rules  (TOm  fUrth«  coMldemloo  ol  U.  R«*.  M5.  providing  tor  oonsldaratlon  of  H  K 

.i''.^^'i'.r:.rt;.?mr.^^co.^^'tsL"?H.^u:-^^^  " 

OaSSl^1S«i^<l^m"mSli^'y"'i'n^""H.«:V»^^^  

U  R   4644.  proTldlng  honw  rule  (or  lb«  UlJtrlct  d(  ColumWa. 

On  motion  lo  urike  ihe  fueling  clause,     i  Re)ected  '^ '<>  219).   .  ...-.-^....-...- 

On  amondraen;  «i :.«iCj;...K     barter  Board  home  rule  pUa.    (Adopted  »7  to  174) 

on  motion  lo  rwoiniTilt         Kf)octed  IM  to  2B71 - " - 

H  K  'l.iio*-':?f,mnJ>n^'^it^niri^iln,  qoot.  .y«*m  tn  lmml,f.tton:  pn.vldin,  teadmiirton  of-^i.aT.io7u.8.-.iuWo»witbouVilinltatl  .n.  e* 
UMljning  uruir'.tiBi.  ixnl  Siliiu  »iinu»;  ,!ii..tAtlon» 

' 'n  xinfpnin*  rvjort         ^iiiKtol  '.•>  f-'    :.    -^ ......... 

H   K    ;  il-h;    :ncr-a.<ltu  ya?    '!  K-.l.T:t.  ■■::.,  ■.>■»-■•  .  . 

Oil  '..Lition  u)  rn)!:un.-.  wiiti  iaairucuoo*ior»iiiOTe»utoin«ncmtin«  „_„„„. 

Vif«<»l -J  :J«  I'l  !♦"        - - •....—-•      .      — -         — — —    .—    -  nil"™!! 

Kj''H.^^\aZttt::!,'l^^Jvtu.o^'ui>^oY^^^^  

■   on   :i,iti.,!i  to  r«c.)  II  !i  i  with  i a- tnicUonj  to  create  ▼Isltort' center.     (Belfcted  17  to  321)   ---- 

'  >;',  -yiAdati^^.        I'l^SlH**!   f.'H  In  b  - 

''  "". ,;  ':;>;t>:"n'^"r«i'n"';.t'«n;:r:!n  '^  ^'S'^tl.  instruction*  to  lnri«  upon  retention  of  provision  preblhlUn,  aid  to  oountr,«  th.t  furnish  aid  to 
Sortn  V>tnnni        K«)«>cte.l  IM  tii  ;"«  - — — — — ""['I  [II. 

■ 'r.   -..nlermici?  rri-irt         \<rivH!    ...lA: 
H-K    in:    ^(riTi.UaK  Cwler*!  «r»nu  r.ir  Hioiu-*.    . 

iinpaaeaca        1'»»»«<1  WD  Ui  J  ■   "oV  i       LT " —— — 

H.R    ViH,  ;.ruviilUM!  (or  ..■.rt-ipl.-tl.in   ,f  J»T«r».n  N»ll-n.t.  \I«;m  Tial,  8t.  LOUlK 

BJ.Hli'lt^th.^ii'I^^.mii'i^ru^ti  •"  "  KyultytiUtandiloruwand  diniBfeby  tJ.8.  Amed  Foroe* 

I  m  rseoluthm      ■  Ktr»»i  uj  ilJ  I.)  W ;, '•v ; IILLI." " ' 

H  R   .vji   iultioruuK  t-1  . «"'  •"  f<jr  ^^lutniotlon  of  (outhem  Nereda  water  pro)eet. 

oii  paaaane      (PMBwl*WtolM  . 

^   Tn  ::::i^tZ:^^^"^^i:^:Z^"l^7^Z*  ^l^^y  U>  detennme  a«..  in  which  outdoor  .d,-rt«r,  ^d  .unkyarde  would  be 

(••niltte't        Reject*!  1  J  w  :3  

'  >n  ;»i»w*  ol  t.Ul        I'laer-'l  2*^  Ui  !M) 

if  K    jhH,  Jiujiitui*  tiu-iii  ai.i 

'u    onlKttiu-n  r't'-if".         A  :  >(t<»  '.  :'-i  '-o  ISO) -. ■ -- - "* 

11    K«i   WH.  provkJiiix  !"r.-"i"i.;«r-'.."'i  .:  U.R.  11U6,  aUoeBtln«»a«mrqoote«:  _ 

' '•!  .r^wil  itKwi        A.<n»":  :  '  :.w  ■     ^'         - 

"  "  :",'':';t!t.o.';"^'r^.um"  « ,u'l  tructlon.  to  add  fpectal  fee  oo  Import..    (Rejected  180  to  230) --_- 

'  >ri  ii*s»B«»        pMseil  i*6  ij  147 "."'Vi'iUi ' — — — —     •_———• 

!I  R    ;IV«   :iialui«  4uppliT.ieirL4l  ii'proprlatloiw  M.JOO, 000,000  for  Mcal  IWO: 

!   n  unan.mieot   l«ietin<  fuii.l*  'if  rmU  4n!nl.'.i«M        A'l'Jpte-t  1*5  to  182) . — — 

a  H  "jMr^Horlii^V^'i^'iir'^r^.n    .(  ^i,t«u*  to  ln.tltatlon.  of  h ^ -,«  *VnV»t\ "« -ai^V i "rtndin t^ «i«H^  

.rTu^ton  t?re«rmn...t  .-..nrr,  r.  -^  rn-.r.  *:th  tnetructlonj  to  dtMcre.  l-  .-^n.w  uu.Kua«e      .  Rejected  182  to  22«) 

,.    a.'."  ^th^^^^tx^ctV^rr^r  ^":^'f^v.i:.  ixU.::c  w  ,k,   ...  riv*.  w.d  hartxr..  taciuJln«  »77.000.000  iar  UlckeTVUncolnpoW  pVo|eci 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.R.  13448,  a  bill  to  provide  air  mail  service  at  regular  mall  rates  for  American  servicemen  overseas: 
On  motion  in  .^uspoiui  niles  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  304  to  0). 


H.  Res.  774,  a  ro.siilui  luii  providmg  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2394,  a  bill  authoriilng  the  construction  of  an  olHciai  mMision  tor  the  Vice-President 
On  resolution        .V creed  to  236  to  135) _. 


8.  2394,  an  act  lo  pr.ivi  Ic  (or  the  acquisition  of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice-President 

On  passage.       I   uv~i-.l  197  to  1S4) _ 

R.  14012,  secoii'l  suiiiilementiil  appropriations: 

On  motion  to  ri-iomimt  .  Rejected  190  to  198) „ 

On  passage.     >  I'lissi'd  2»)9  to  1'22) _  " ■" 

1404,  DayliKlit  .Saving  Time:  " ' 

(Jn  [utssat-e  of  aiiif>T(>nce  report  to  give  states  the  right  to  decide  if  they  want  daylight  saving  time.     (Agreed  to  282  to  91) 

Res.  802,  H  resolution  providmg  for  the  consideration  of  8.  2729,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act:  

On  resolution      i.AgrwM  to  3t>3  to  4) _. 

8.  2729,  an  Ml  to  miieiul  the  Small  Business  Act:  '  

On  passage      il'ii&.s«>d  373  to  0) _._ 

H.R.  14224.  a  bill  to  eiiinil  the  deadUne  for  supplementary  medical  insurance  enroUraent  (or  the  aged: 

On  passage,     i  i'a.'^'d  3^7  to  0) 

H.R.  141'22.  a  bill  to  jirovide  salary  adjustments  for  Federal  employees:  

On  motion  to  vu.<ix>nd  rules  and  pass.     (Agreed  to  393  to  1) _.. 

H.R.  14215,  Interior  HepartmeiU  appropriations: 

On  motion  to  recoiriiiiit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  all  appropriations  by  5%.     (Rejected  157  to  233)  . 

On  pas&ige.     d'a.'tsed  37U  to  16) _ '....'.'.'..". 

H.R.  142fKj,  I'ost  ( il!Kv-Tre.i.sury  appropriations:  

On  motion  to  recDiiiiiiil  wun  instructions  to  reduce  all  appropriations  by  5%.    (Rejected  127  to  244).  . 

On  passage.     iPa,sse'l  3ti8to2).._ _ _ '_'  " 

H.R.  7406,  a  bill  to  authoriie  a  third  powerplant  at  the  Qrand  Coiiiee  Dam:  " ' 

On  commltte»-  amemiinent  to  use  Grand  Coulee  Dam  revenues  for  other  basin  projects.    (Agreed  to  240  to  111). 

3.  1761,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  third  powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam;  

On  passage  of  motion  to  substitute  text  of  House  bill  for  Senate  bill.    (Agreed  to  249  to  79) 

H.  Res.  756,  a  res.)lutK)n  expressing  disapproval  by  House  of  Representatives  of  a  plan  to  transfer  the  Community  Reiationi  Service  bum  the' 
Conirnerce  1  >e;i:irinient  to  the  Justice  Department: 

(in  n-soiuUoii.     I  Kejecled  163  to  220) 

H.R.  1459<i.  .\Krirulture  Department  appropriations:  '      '" 

On  motiiiii  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  penalize  nations  trading  with  Communist  North  Vietnam.    {Agreed  to  290  to  98) 

On  pass,ise      (TASSi'd  3f><jto23)    _. 

H.R    ;  ►«.,'    I    r;  to  mnre  etiettively  prohibit  discrimination  in  omployment:  ' 

I  '•.  1    ..X-  ,rc      I  Passed  300  10  93)    

H.R    l^■^'^i.  1  Mil  to  halt  interstate  trafflc  in  stolen  pets:  '  

Ou  pa.Si.ige.     (I'assi'd  352  to  10)    _ 

H.R.  143-4.  National  .\eronautics  and  Space  Administration  appropriations: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  earmark  $20  million  of  the  funds  for  research  on  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise.    (Rejected  90  to 

On  passage.     il hissed  349  to  10)    

H.R.  14745,  Oepariment  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations:  "" "'" 

On  motion  to  riiumiuit  with  instructions  to  reduce  all  appropriations  by  5"^.     (Rejected  143  to  236) 

On  passage.     .  I'lvi*!  :i.V.  to  271..    "Illll""" 

H.R.  14921,  lO'liixniinl  '  slices  appropriations: 

On  amendnu  111  in  mclule  funds  in  this  bill  to  finance  the  rent  supplement  program.     (Agreed  to  192  to  188) 

On  passaire      i  i!i.>is<'.i  .'97to>(2) I.""""'"'" 

H.R.  140SS.  a  lull  authorizing  an  improved  health  benefits  program  for  members  and  retired  members  of  tlje  tiniformed  servicesand  their  dependents 

On  passage,     il'a.v.e.1  35MO  l)i.. __ 

S.  109ii.  an  act  to  aiiuii  1  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insiire  the  adequacy  of  the  national  rallroaii  frelglit  car  supply:   

On  passage,     i  I'lWvvd  30ii  to  '271 

S.  69.1. 'i  (•:!!  (n  sir>in:then  Koreign  Agents  Registration  Act:  

' ':    ;  i-.^.i^'-        i'^tised  2»5  toOi 

H.  Ki  -  VJ.  ri  .■«ilut:(in  proviiltng  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1M44,  Participation  Sales  Act,  pro  vidlng  for  borrowing  money  through  sale  of  partidpa^ 
tion  i-crtiiioites  ;it  high  interest  rates: 

On  resolution        Agreed  to  1*4  to  120) _. _ 

H.R.  14215,  liit«'rior  1  leiiartment  approjiriations: 

A  vot«'  to  iilopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Interior  Appropriations  Bill.    (Agreed  to  378  to  10) 

H.R.  14544,  P;irticipation  .s.iles  Act: 

On  motion  to  reeommit  with  instructions  to  amend  the  bill  to  limit  the  Interest  rate  on  participation  sales.     (Rejected  180  to  217)   . 

On  pa.ss.ige.     (l'iiss<-d  206  to  190) I./. 

H.R.  13712,  .Vlmimujii  Wage  Amendments:  

On  an  ameudiiient  to  exempt  from  eventual  coverage  by  the  bill  various  firms  with  gross  sales  in  the  $250,000  to  $500,000  range.    (Rejected  195 
to  200)  .  .  — e        \       J 

On  an  amendment  to  delay  the  minimum  wage  Increase  until  1969.     (Agreed  to  205  to  194) _ 

On  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  agricultural  and  food  processors' emplovees.     ( Rejected  167  to  232)  J!    ' 

On  passage,     i  Pa<a»>d  303  to  93) _ 

II. K   9167,  narcotic  addicts  rehabilitation:  

I  in  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  dlflerentlate  between  dope  addicts  and  dope  peddlers  in  application  of  Narcotics  Low 
tol9Stol68) .._ 

On  passage.     ( Passed  367  to  1 ) .'....'.'..". _'  .Vr/.V.V.V.".V.V.'.V.'. .'..'.."..'".'....'. ... 

H.R.  14050,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  tlie  Library  Servicesand  Construction  Act: 

On  passage.    (Passed  337  to  2) 

H.R.  14643,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  JLmerican  educational  resources  for  internationai  studies  and  research: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  195  to  90) -. 

H.R.  10,  a  1)111  to  liberalise  the  provisions  of  the  Self-Employment  Indlvidaals  Retirement  Act: 

(In  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  291  to  0) 

U.R.  15456.  le.gislatiTe  appropriations: 

On  passage.     (Passed  341  to  2) _ 

S.  1357.  an  act  to  revise  existing  ball  practices  in  courts  of  the  United  States: 

On  pas.sage.    (Passed  319  to  14) 

H.  Re.s  882,  a  resolution  to  consider  H.R.  15202,  a  bill  raising  the  National  Debt  limit  celling: 

On  resolution.     (Agreed  to  205  to  153) ..  ... 

H.R.  152tr2,  to  raise  the  National  Debt  ceiling  to  $330  billlMi:  

On  pas-sage.     (Passed  199  to  165) _ 

H.R.  149'29.  a  bill  to  promote  tntematlonal  trade  In  agiicnltural  commodities: 

On  amendment  to  provide  40-year  financing  and  10-year  grace  period.    (Agreed  to  193  to  165) ._ 

On  B  niiitioii  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  prohibit  sales  of  agricnltural  conim()dities  to  certain  Commtmist  countries  and  prohibit  SeCTeitary 
of  Agriculture  from  selling  feed  grains  and  wheat  Into  U.S.  market  at  less  than  80%  of  parity.    (Rejected  157  to  200) 

"n  paiwage.     (Passed  333  to  20) 

H.R.  141119,  Foreign  Service  Buildings,  an  act  to  authorize  ^>i)ro[)rlatlQn8  for:  '      "      " " 

On  passage.     (Passed  290  to  3) _ 

S.  2V,")0.  to  authorize  appropriations  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  other  defense  needs: 

On  passage      (Passed  356  to  2) 

H.R    14025,  l)efense  Production  Act:  '  

On  an  amendment  to  give  President  authority  to  control  consomer  credit.    (Rejected  73  to  275) 

8.  116(1.  an  act  to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  307  to  0) .-  

H.R    li»>6o.  to  amend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act: 

(in  n.otion  to  susjx'nd  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  308  to  1) 

11  R    l.')n9.  a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensation  program: 

Ou  passage.       Passed  375  to  10) 

H.R   13196,  a  1  ill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  training  opportunitiM  m  health  professions:    

On  passage.     (Passed  3M  to  0) _ ...■ 
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IISO,  Highway  liafcty  Act 

'  in  paaaeje.       Paaeed  317  to  3'  

■MJ.  ^mall  Reclamation  I'royicta  Act 

\  vote  to  adopt  the  conlere  ice  report        \(treed  to  198  to  81). -.„......«....— . i'"X 

K    1(1340.  a  bill  to  prohibit  pl  ietUig  in  th»-  '  ".«r1<-t  of  ColumMa  within  500  feet  01  any  cnoKIi: 

On  motion  to  recommit  wtti  injlructloris  :■,  delay.     !  ReJ«cte<l  56  to  237) 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


8J.  Res.  167,  to  autborlu'  appropriations  for  an  IntematiCBial  CooJerence  on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  United  States  in  1967: 

On  motion  tosu.<ip»'nd  nilps  and  pass.    (Reiected  161  to  IM — did  not  receive  required  M's  majority) - 

8.  3423,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Fann  Park  In  Fairfax  County.  Va.: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  198  to  106— did  not  receive  required  M's  majority) 

H.R.  177b8,  Koreiiqi  KiiX  Appropriations: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  cut  the  foreign  Aid  by  10%.    (Agreed  to  1»7  to  182) 

On  pa's.sage.     (Passed  234  to  141). _ 

H.K.  177H7,  Public  Works  Appropriation: 

On  i«4ssage.    (Panned  364  to  26) - i. 

il.K.  17196,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Ouard  technicians: 

On  Passage.    ( Passed  332  to  6) __. . 

H.R.  ILVVt,  a  bill  to  provide  a  border  highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande: 

On  motion  to  reoommlt  with  instructions.    (Rejected  149  to  199) 

H.K.  13»CU,  1  tjuAna  Kiver  Oood  control  project: 

On  [uk-isajre.     (Passed  291  to  42) 

H.R.  l.^ni,  Kconomlc  Opportunity  Act: 

On  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause.    (Rejected  1S6  to  206) - 

On  amendment  patting  a  limitation  on  sapergrades.    (Agreed  to  257  to  108) - 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Rejected  162  to  203) - 

On  passage.    (Passed  210  to  156) -.- 

H.R   17W7,  to  suspend  the  investment  credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  decpreciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real  property: 

On  amendment  to  continue  tax  credit  for  air  pollatlon  coDtrol  facilities  and  water  pollution  control  facilities.    (.Agreed  to  330  to  2) 

On  passage.     (.Passed  SJ^V  to  118) - 

H.K.  U'tlTfi,  to  Improve  and  make  more  effective  programs  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Ontrol  Act: 

On  passage.     (Passed  312  to  0) --   

S.  98.'>,tnrpfmTatelntere3tBteand  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  use  ofunfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  commodities: 

On  motlOTi  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to  300  to  8) 

S.  38U7.  to  aulhuriie  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslao  to  participate  in  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear  power  desalting  project: 

On  million  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Agreed  to316  tol)~ 

H.K  13447.  to  authorize  the  Becretary  of  the  Interior  to  preaerre,  protect,  develop,  restore  and  make  accessible  fishing  and  wildlife  areas  of  the  na- 
tion 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  208  to  108— did  not  receive  H's  majority) - 

H.R.  IHIIU,  appropriations  far  Departments  of  State,  Jostice,  Commeree  &  Jndlciary: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructlona  to  reduce  all  appropriations  by  6%.    (Rejected  182  to  201) 

On  passage.    (Passed  319  to 38) -._ 

H.R.  14929.  Food  for  Peace  BUI: 

On  motion  to  recommit  the  oonference  report  with  InBtruetions  to  the  managers  to  insist  upon  its  language  regarding  restriction  on  sales  of 

agricultural  commodities  to  any  nation  that  trades  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam.    (Agreed  to  306  to  61) - 

H.R.  13161.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments: 

On  amendment  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  comply  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  lii64  regarding  withholding  funds. 
{Agreed  to  221  to  116) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  by  $343  million  and  to  strike  section  entitled  "Special  Consideration  for  Local  Edu- 
cation Agencies  Which  Are  Financially  Overburdened."    (Rejected  160  to  188) 

On  passage.    (Passed '237  to  97). 

H.R.  17788.  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations: 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  189  to  89) 

H.R.  MM\,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  Conterance  Report: 

On  amendment  to  give  President  authority  to  call  up  Reaerrlsta  under  certain  drcumstanoes.    (Passed  306  to  42) 

H.K  17787,  Public  Works  Appropriations  Bill,  Conterence  Report: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instnietions.    (Rejected  91  to2SS) 

U.K.  U'>47,  a  bill  to  protect  the  United  States  and  it*  Armed  Force*  against  Intentional  injury  by  prohibiting  and  prescribing  penalties  for  certain 
conduct,  including  the  solicitation,  ooUecUoo,  uid  dellvaryof  any  money,  property,  or  thing  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  foreign  power  or  organl- 
lation  involved  In  armed  conflict  with  the  United  Statea,  whether  or  not  a  formal  state  of  war  has  been  declared  by  Congress,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  movement  of  personnel  or  supplies  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 

on  passage,     t Passed  276  to  64) - 
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N.V.F.-rairtd  Kor. 
N,V.A.~rairi-d  Against. 
N.R.    -.Not  Recorded 

A  ".Motion  to  Rfcommit"  means  to  return  the  bill  to  the  legislative  committee  for 
further  study. 


A  "Motion  to  Reoommit '  with  instruction.'  "  means  to  rtlurn  the  bill  to  thf  coDBiit- 
tee  with  a  mandate  that  the  committee  change  the  bill  and  report  it  back  to  the  Hoi^se 
for  a  vote. 


MILITARY  FUNCTION  NOT  ENOUGH 
FOR  NATO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebsi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  lUlnoia  [Mr. 
PiNDLEY],  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  VS. 
pressure  on  Its  allies  to  relocate  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  attests  to  our 
obscsiion  with  the  military  aspect  of 
NATO 

For  several  years  statesmen  and 
iicholais  have  been  warning  that  NATO 
^.ust  blosscMn  into  something  more  than 
a  rrllitary  alliance  or  fade  away. 

Here  is  another  such  warning  with 
a  suggested  remedy.     It  Is  a  study  of 

Western  Alliance  Development  and 
Technological  Cooperation"  by  D.  Edgar 
S  Pumlss,  Jr.,  director  erf  the  Mershon 
social  science  program  in  national  se- 
curity of  the  Ohio  State  Unlvwatty. 

It  was  prepared  especially  for  the 
House  Republican  Committee  on  NATO 
^d  the  AtlanUc  Community  which  for 
several  months  has  been  conducting  a 
senes   of    studies    by    eminent   foreign 


policy   experts   on   the   future   of    the 
Atlantic  C(Hmnunity. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  wish 
to  bring  Dr.  Piumlss'  conclusions  and 
reaxnmendatloQS  to  your  attention. 
Here  is  the  study: 

WctrmiK  AuJANCK  Developicent  and 
Tbcrnolooicai.  Coopxration 

(By  Edgaf  S.  Purnlas,  Jr.,  director,  Mershon 
aocl&l  science  program  in  national  security, 
tbe  Ohio  State  UnlTerslty) 
Most  objective  obaervers  vould  agree  that 
military  cooperation  among  the  members  of 
the  Western  Alliance  has  been  minimal. 
Some  very  q>eclal  drcunutancee  lutve  made 
that  low  level  tollable.  The  nature  of  tbe 
Soviet  threat  has  been  recurrently  redefined 
so  that  allied  responses  could  be  labelled 
acceptable  in  Urge  pert.  Szceptionally  glar- 
ing inadequacies,  as  at  times  In  conventional 
forces,  have  ttimed  out  to  be  bearable  be- 
cause the  Soviet  TTnlon  has  persistently  kept 
the  tensions  it  created  below  the  breaking 
point.  The  United  States  reconstituted  a 
German  state  as  a  strong  ally,  willing  as  well 
as  tXAti  to  buUd  and  maintain  at  the  disposal 
of  tbe  Alliance  a  miUtary  establishment  of 
considerable — If  at  tha  time  of  writing  only 
conventional — power.     Above  all,  the   awe- 


some range  of  weaponry  positioned  in  Europe 
by  the  United  Statee  has  made  it  possible 
to  present  as  mutual  cooperation  a  situation 
which  finds  the  BrlUsh  grtimbUng  at  the 
coet  of  the  watch  on  the  Rhine  and  thinning 
out  their  troops,  De  OauUe  reducing  the 
French  presence  until,  like  the  Cheshire  cat, 
all  that  is  left  is  the  satirical  smile,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  preferring  to  shoot  one 
another  or  Cypriote  than  to  mount  guard 
against  Communist  aggression. 

However,  coofteratlon  In  the  military  field, 
poor  as  it  has  been,  far  surpasses  that  In 
other  areas,  where  the  record  la  dismal  In- 
deed. The  success  of  the  Infrastructure  pro- 
grams lay  In  their  military  relevance,  a 
hierarchically  organized  alliance,  and  a  high 
level  of  perceived  threat.  Although  the 
Treaty  provides  ample  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic cocqjeration,  in  each  Instance  that 
allies  were  forced  to  choose,  they  opted  for 
a  strictly  military  and  military-related  sys- 
tem. Non-military  functions  were  regarded 
as  unneceesary  and,  more  importantly,  as 
undesirable.  Outside  the  alliance  frame- 
work a  plethora  of  instrumentalities  existed 
to  initiate  and  8up)ervl8e  whatever  technical 
and  economic  programs  the  countries  wished 
to  accept.  Under  the  circumstances,  ad- 
visory   groups,    meetings,    and    conferences 
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h*ve  constituted  lnt«rMtLng  exercl»««  In  p«r- 
•on&l  coniniunlcaUon  NATO,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  naa  remained  -Uil- functional  au 
•lllAnce.  not  *  xi;>ct:ve  security  system. 
able  to  atjree  tha-,  n  hypothesized  Soviet  at- 
tack should  be  deterred  and  perhaps  beaten 
off,  conspicuously  unable  to  a^ee  on  ways 
to  settle  disputes  among  its  members  let 
fclone  on  mutually  reinforcing  :iea  which 
would   make  such   disputes  impossible 

If  the  attitudes  of  members  continue  as 
they  have  been,  proepects  for  meaningful 
technological  cixiperatlon  will  remain  slim 
However,  the  costs  of  certain  policies  fol- 
lowed over  the  past  half  dozen  years  are 
Anally  becoming  clear.  Calamitous  conse- 
quences f"r  Itself  and  for  the  countries  It 
has  pledged  to  support  ensue  when  the 
United  States  appears  In  a  poeture  of  pas- 
sivity, silence,  and  Inactivity  But  a  style 
of  leadership  which  conslsu  "l  pressuring 
allies  to  accept  military  measures  of  demon- 
strable benefit  to  one  member  alone  i  the 
multi-national  nuclear  force i  la  worse  than 
no  leadership  at  all  An  Alliance  structured 
solely  to  supervise  the  deployment  of  pooled 
armed  force  will  be  held  m  as  low  esteem  as 
the  contemp«>rarv  credibility  of  the  threat 
It  was  originally  designed  to  meet  and  as  the 
enthusiasm  for  devastating  Western  Europe 
through  the  use  of  that  force  In  the  event 
the   threat  materializes  In  aggression 

TICHMOLOOICAL    COOPBIATIOM    KSO    hLl.lANCX 
IVOLr-no!* 

Thus,  objectlvea  sought  by  technological 
cooperation  must  be  realistically  related  to 
tb«  nature  and  present  condition  of  the  .Alli- 
ance. Let  us  begin  bv  recognising  that  the 
words  "Atlantic  Community"  do  indeed  lave 
a  noble  ring  .As  a  slogan  to  attract  tli ;  at- 
tention and  enlist  the  commitment  of  prl- 
Tate  groups  and  governments  tliey  m.iy  have 
■ome  utility  Beyond  their  use  as  benevolent 
propaganda,  however,  the  phrase  has  n^  op- 
erational me.ir.lng  There  has  t>een  ar.d  Is. 
quite  plainly,  no  Atlantic  Community  The 
countries  Involved  In  the  Alliance  are  mt 
confined  to  tixe  Atlantic.  They  do  not  nhare 
tbe  same  goals  and  values,  whatever  may  be 
the  historical,  philosophical  tradition  some- 
times attributed  to  them  by  sp^jkesmen 
whose  rhetoric  Is  designed  to  dlsUngulsh  the 
foe  rather  than  to  define  the  friend.  As 
aforemsntloned.  a  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  Alliance  Is  that  cooperation  among  mem- 
ber states  iJj  a  group  Is  narrow,  shallow,  and 
In  considerable  danger  of  disappearing  alu.>- 
getber  No  great  harm  perhaps  would  be 
done  to  see  an  Atlantic  Community"  as  a 
dlatant  goal  a  faint  star  by  which  to  chart 
praeent  and  future  courses.  Whether  such  a 
Oommunlty  would  be  advantageous  Is  highly 
problematical,  given  the  uncertain  nature  of 
intematlonal  relations  at  a  time  its  attain- 
ment became  practical 

Concentration  on  an  Atlantic  Community 
baa  the  substanUal  disadvantage  of  obscur- 
ing two  other  objectives  which  do  merit  at- 
tention Unlike  the  Community,  the  West- 
ern Alliance  does  now  exist;  Its  endowment 
With  non-mllttary  foundations  Is  of  pressing 
Importance.  In  {>art  because  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities and  misplaced  activity  in  the  past. 
As  an  Intematlonal  system,  the  Alliance  des- 
perately needs  infused  vitality,  which  we 
now  know  cannot  come  from  greater  piles  of 
weapons,  from  the  development  of  new  weap- 
ons, or  from  intricately  contrived  supervision 
oX  weapons.  As  a  purely  military  arran^e- 
DMOt  the  Wsetem  AiUance  must  perforce  be 
saclualve — Its  membership  determined,  its 
opponent  defined.  But  u  an  exclusive  ar- 
rangscnent,  the  Alliance  U  subject  to  deni- 
gration ss  Increasingly  Irrelevant  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  International  environment.  Reat- 
talnment  of  high  slgnlflcance  by  strengthen- 
ing the  elements  o<  excluslvecees  makes  little 
■■lee.  llembers  have  refused  to  provide  the 
Orgknlxatlon  with  nonmllltary  functions  pre- 
elaely  because  they  felt  that  military  critearta 


basic  to  U-ie  Organization  could  not  properly 
be  used  to  define  augmented  responsibilities 
To  do  so  would  result  In  leaving  outside  some 
who  should  be  Included,  and  Including  some 
whose  participation  would  be  distinctly  mar- 
ginal. Outside  the  Treaty  area  tension  lUid 
even  military  conflict  have  be<-ome  s<>  pre- 
occupying, costly  and  dangerous  that  one 
can  hardly  argue  safety  can  be  attained 
through  exclusive.  dl8crunlnau.iry,  In-gruup 
cooperation  There  Is  no  evidence  that  such 
a  course  would  miraculously  create  the 
strength  and  determination  to  settle  extra- 
NATO  conflicts  to  the  allies'  satisfaction. 

Rather  does  the  hope  for  a  viable,  durable 
Alliance  In  a  friendly  international  environ- 
ment lie  In  Its  being  conscloualy  made  more 
complex.  This,  after  all,  Is  what  the  argu- 
ment Is  all  about  If  the  Alliance  were  still 
rigidly  hierarchical  and  responsive  to  Ameri- 
can dictates.  If  the  problems  of  the  West 
centered  on  the  type  and  amount  of  military 
power  at  the  Alliance's  disposal,  no  sleep 
would  be  loet  over  the  Organization's  form 
and  function  But  the  complexity  forced 
upon  the  statecraft  of  at  least  the  major  al- 
lies has  not,  unfortunately,  been  reflected 
m  the  maturing  structure  of  the  Alliance 
In  a  sense  the  key  to  future  structures 
can  be  found  In  a  return  to  first  principles 
The  framers  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  In  1948 
and  succeeding  North  Atlantic  Pact  In  1949 
were  devising  an  Instrumentality  for  the 
protection  of  the  West  in  a  particular  era 
Then  as  later,  when  Greece.  I'Xirkey  and 
West  Oermany  became  members,  the  hope 
was  that  enhanced  security  might  In  turn 
produce  conditions  from  which  a  stable 
peace  might  emerge.  The  Alliance  was  not 
an  end  in  itself  Few  in  1948.  only  slightly 
more  today,  would  regard  a  permanent  East- 
West  confrontation  line  drawn  through  the 
heart  of  Europe  as  a  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  The  Alliance  as  means.  a.s  instru- 
mentality should  not  be  ctmfused  with  the 
ffoals  to  be  attained  thereby  NATO,  how- 
ever, has  become  frozen  In  t.^e  Ice  of  the 
Cold  War.  aimuet  twenty  years  after  the 
Treaty  was  signed  the  powers  must  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  their  original  purpose 
Once  more  they  must  affirm  their  objective 
as  peace  and  welfare  throughout  Europe. 
Better  that  the  Alliance  should  further  frag- 
ment, even  disappear  altogether  than  that 
It  should  stand  athwart  all  the  small,  dimly 
lit  paths  to  the  future  which  Er\iropeans 
East  and  West.  North  and  South  believe 
must  be  theirs 

roaMS  or  PAJiTlciPArij.v  a.nd  spoNSoasHtp 
Conclusions  regarding;  parUclpaU.  n  and 
auspices  follow  logically  from  the  decision 
that  the  goals  should  be  a  complex,  lustru- 
mental  AiUance.  Benefits  must  be  clearly 
mutual.  While  American  strength  and 
leadership  must  entail  relatively  large  re- 
sponsibility and  contributions,  a  revitalized 
AlUance  cannot  be  built  on  any  quasl-mo- 
nopoly  of  authority  or  of  cost.  Indeed,  it 
is  possible  to  go  further.  One  of  the  mis- 
takes the  United  States  ha«  made  In  the 
past — and  not  by  any  meaiia  the  least-  -was 
to  advocate  loudly  and  persistently  that 
status  be  equated  with  power  thereby  af- 
rimilng  the  priority,  flnit.  of  the  Anglo- 
.Amerlcan  .Alliance  aJid,  Increasingly  since 
135«,  of  a  Oerman-. American  alliance  To 
repeat,  the  transceiident  purpose  of  West- 
ern statecraft  was  neglected,  to  say  nothing 
of  elementary  principles  of  national  psy- 
chology In  contrast,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  decide  questions  of  participation  In 
technological  cor>peratlon  on  the  basis  of  the 
significance  of  the  group  to  the  particular 
aspect  of  a  complex,  evolving  interna tloiial 
system  Distribution  of  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation can  only  be  determined  In  the 
same  manner  All  must  contribute:  all 
must  receive,  which  Is  only  to  stress  the 
meaning  of  ""cooperation  "  Oroups  and  na- 
tions which  take  without  return  do  so  with- 


out commitment,  suspecting  the  sources  of 
the  largesse,  seeking  an  appropriate  m'  ii.ent 
to  maintain  their  self  respect  by  repudiating 
the    benefactor   and   denying   the   benetlt 

In  all  three  categories  of  cooperation— 
tx>ntrlbutlon.  administration,  distribution- 
al! should  m  principle  be  Included  iVo 
admittedly  difficult  problems  Immediately 
Intrude.  An  Alliance  deliberately  pushed 
toward  greater  c<implexlty  reveals  patterns 
of  diversified  relationship  among  natlon&l 
subgrwupmgs  and  Individual  members  For 
particular  functions  and  with  particular 
Countries  any  state  or  group  of  states  wiu 
be  more  closely  Involved  in  Alliance  behavior 
than  In  other  functions  and  toward  other 
countries  Nowhere  would  this  be  more 
true  than  in  measures  of  technological  co- 
operation. At  the  same  time,  however,  full 
attention  must  be  p»ild  to  the  dlrectloru 
charted  for  the  Alliance  and  to  the  require- 
ment that  It  provide  substantial.  recognU- 
able  sources  of  satisfaction  for  groups  and 
states  No  reconciliation  of  diversity  with 
direction  c.in  be  regarded  as  definitive.  Reg. 
ular  procedures  should  be  established  for 
periodic  examination  of  Alliance  strateglei 
to  blend  technological  possibilities.  natlon»l 
and  group  aspirations,  and  emergent  trends 
.As  will  be  spelled  out  In  more  detail  below, 
svich  procedures,  to  be  effective,  require 
typee  of  p>olltlcal  controls  matching  the 
functions  to  be  performed. 

Superflclally.  the  st-cond  problem  aptjean 
even  more  difficult  than  the  first.  To  retain 
their  commitment,  the  Alliance  must  per- 
form real  and  importajnt  services  to  all  tu 
memb»"r8,  even  If  they  do  not  participate  to 
the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  author- 
ity There  must.  In  other  words,  be  reward! 
for  commitment  not  to  be  obtiUned  by  non- 
commitment  This  Is,  of  course,  dlscrlmlns- 
tlon  discrimination  against  the  external 
world  for  the  benefit  rf  the  select  few  Yf. 
hovfc-  doee  this  nurtured  In-group  soUdarltT 
accord  with  the  objective  "f  an  .Ai:iiir.c« 
seeking  to  preside  over  an  era  of  transition 
towaxd  general  European  peace  and  wclfire' 
In  the  past  no  compatablllly  could  be  con- 
templated, much  less  attained  The  Alilar.ce 
was  fuudamentiilly  hierarchical,  exclusively 
nUUtary  Those  who  were  not  In  were  meet 
definitely  out.  A  segment  of  the  ouu  wm 
defined  as  the  enemy  Indeed.  In  the  hey- 
day of  our  search  fi:ir  military  alliances  we 
aped  what  we  thought  was  a  flat  .Vvlet 
challenge  to  all  neutralism,  those  wh"  »e.-f 
not  prepared  to  say  they  were  with  u.i  rr.us; 
suffer  the  consequences  of  our  Judgment 
that  they  were  against  u«. 

i_".p«rer  understanding  of  the  consequence* 
if  Alliance  complexity  dispels  the  problem. 
however  In  a  mviltl- functional  svslen. 
where  patterns  of  authority  are  rpc^.rrei!::? 
adjusted  to  pivrtlcular  function.'^,  t  nee<ii 
:ind  to  goals.  Individual  members  imd  groupi 
of  members  can  and  do  reacii  outside  the 
coaflnee  of  the  system  to  buUd  ties  »".-. 
other  states  Those  other  states  c' :_v- 
quently.  may  simultaneously  be  cooperative 
neutral,  and  Rntag<MiL«tlc  to  Alliance  be- 
havior, defending  on  the  Issue  at  s'.-iKe  and 
the  nations  concerned.  Dlscrlmlnatl  r.  ma? 
be  seen  to  be  fluctuating  and  pewtlal  B»" 
more  lmp»jrtant.  It  Is  potentially  reiivvat.e 
The  benefits  of  membership  derive  rroir.  •..■■» 
opportunities  to  build  the  foundatlot-s  ! v 
enlarged  cooperation  In  an  expandlr.iC  H  '*'' 
national  society  Moreover,  these  beneSa 
accrue  from  contributions  toward  the  poc. 
of  the  Alliance,  over  and  beyond  Inv  Ivemen: 
In  the  Alliance  as  Instrumentality  The  ld» 
U  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  orginliw 
economic  cooperaUon  It  Is  precisely  '.'■'  ^ 
aspect  of  Inter-state  relaUons  that  the  grest- 
est  progress  toward  outward-looking  Bvstemi 
has  been  made 

The  auaplcee  under  which  Western  .^• 
nance  technoln^cal  cooperation  takes  p^*^"* 
should  also  match  the  developing  nature  ^^ 
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•jie  Alliance  ItaelX.  In  the  first  place,  every 
(Sort  should  be  made  to  foeter  private  ex- 
changes for  mutual  benefit.  Such  la  tlie 
norm  of  international  intercourse,  and  allied 
countries,  individually  and  collectively, 
jljpuld  be  alert  to  encouraging  among  na- 
uonal  siib-groupe  lines  of  cooperation  previ- 
ously limited  or  non-existent.  As  the  eub- 
rAnre  of  technological  coop>eratlon  under 
private  auspices  Increasej-.  allies  can  seize 
opportunities  to  support  the  formation  of 
non-ofllclal  groupings,  still  within  the  Al- 
aance  framework.  International  ossocl- 
itlons.  In  turn,  could  sponsor  affiliates  with- 
in the  member  states  for  various  aspect*  of 
Mchnologlcal  cooperation,  which  would  re- 
duce or  even  replace  responsibilities  held  by 
governmental  agencies. 

Emphasis  on  private  auspices  Is  crucial  to 
an  Alliance  system  which  Is  open  and  adapt- 
ibie  to  extra-allied  relationships.  At  the 
s&me  time,  a  salutary  countervailing  force 
can  be  provided  to  the  continental  tendency 
to  look  to  government  for  direction  and  con- 
trol of  economic  life.  The  essential  role  of 
jovemment  remains  so  substantial  that  care 
must  be  taken  else  it  becomes  overwhelming. 
Onijr  central,  national  authority  can  Judge 
•Jie  balance  between  contributions  made  and 
Senfflts  received.  Only  there  can  decisions 
Df  made  among  the  objectives  of  inter- 
lauonal  cooperation,  values  Internal  to  the 
.\lUance,  and  the  larger  ends  of  collective 
Alliance  policy. 

So  preut  Is  this  burden  on  the  states  that 
liCmum  performance  would  seem  to  entail 
lie  establishment   by  each   of   a   high  level, 
•Mer-drparttnental  agency   for  Western  AI- 
lijace  affairs.     As  explained  above,  the  dual 
im  Is  to  demilitarize  the  Alliance  by  giving 
It  other  functions,  without  of  course  reducing 
the  level  of  force  at  Its  disposal,  and  also  to 
depoUtlclze  It  In  the  sense  of  placing  In  posl- 
■uons  of  responsibility  officials  able  to  see  the 
i.nince,  not  as  an  Internalized,  static  sys- 
■.<m    but  as   an   expanding   network   of   ar- 
raigeznents  among  members  actively  seeking 
tc  enhance  European  security  and  welfare. 
Commlttcts  of  politico-military  composition 
represent   the   past,    not   the   futiu-e.     They 
itould  be  enlarged  to  Include  representatives 
3f  aid,  sixial,  scientific,  and  fiscal  agencies. 
Kven  so.  they  would  be  Incomplete  without 
Jurther  additions  from  private  groups,  Infor- 
siatlon  agencies,  and  legislative  committees. 
I.'  the  resulting  body,  endowed  with  formal 
latui  and   adequately    staffed,    proved   un- 
reidy  In  plenary  operation.  It  might  be  dl- 
iSed    Into     two     sub-committees.       There 
»ou!d  be  advantages  if  the  division  did  not 
jarillel   Alliance    functions.      Rather    could 
?ne-«  CoTifpTTiporary   Alliance   Subcommit- 
:«— be   concerned    with    ongoing    programs 
jad  eilBtlng  strategies.     A  second  and  per- 
Uaps    smaller     Planning/     Group    could     be 
-.►i-ged   with    responsibility    for    suggesting 
-fw  forms  of  cooperation.  In  substance  and 
-  structure,  which  might  speed  progress  to- 
nrd  long-range  Alliance  goals. 
I    Finally,  a  viable  Alliance  program  for  tech- 
UMogical   cooperation    must    Include    Inter- 
IWed.  Western   organlzaUons.     In  the  past 
lutb  growth  has  been  Inhibited  by  the  dual 
•<a:  of  denigrating   the   Importance  of  the 
l^'-iTj  function  and  of  duplicating  or  In- 
<TTenng  with  existing  organizations  In  non- 
i-^itary,  particularly  economic   fields.     Ex- 
l«?tlOM  to  this   generalization   only  reveal 
li-^,""°'**^  ^*"  ****"  non -military  growth 
l»;uun  the  Alliance  framework,  a  poignant 
I,     "*  P°*nt  being  the  committee  on  cultur- 
1^  cooperation.     But  the  previous  rationale 
IL.'**'  ^°^'^-    ^   ^'t^  official,   govern- 
a^ 'E^^;.*''*  "^  '°'  **"«»  oiKania- 
I-77  ^*  impetus  which  can  be  given 

II.,  '*^"'^"'  ***«  supervision  which  bur- 
K!,'^^'*^  **"  require,  the  reconclUa- 
h^ri!nif^  "^'  ^  °*^«'<1  between  alliance 
Is^h?^*''.'  *'^**  international  stabUity. 
liMr^'^'^*'°°  "^^  precede  as  well  aa  tol- 
l"'  cooperation.    Furthermore,  like  the  Al- 
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llance  Itaelf,  organlBatlons  should  be  subject 
to  recurrent  review.  Having  served  their  pur- 
pose, aome  might  be  decentralized  within 
sub-grouplnga  of  Alliance  members,  even 
those  sub-groupings  have  non-Alliance  par- 
ticipants. Others  might  be  deliberately  re- 
lated to  functional,  world  organizations  be- 
coming themselves  subordinate  sub-group- 
ings. Stress  on  evolutionary  possibilities  for 
Western,  technological  organizations  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Insistence  within  and 
without  alUed  councils  that  the  Alliance  U 
not  designed  to  be  a  closed,  increasingly  dis- 
criminatory system. 

"Organization"  is  used  here  as  a  generic 
term.    Too  great  precision  as  to  form  would 
be  Inappropriate  for  an  evolving  system,  par- 
UctUarly  one  seeking  for  the  first  time  to 
add  effective  non-mllltary  functions.    None- 
theless,   both   organizational    variables   and 
their  locale  may  be  identified.     Clearly,  the 
Secretary-General  should  be  provided  with 
individual   advisors  for   various   aspects   of 
technological    cooperation,     these    advisors 
working  with  an  enlarged  secretariat  on  non- 
mlUtary     affairs.       The     Secretary-General 
oould  then  call,  staff,  and  supervise  meetings 
of  functional  organizations  not  suitable  for 
or  capable  of  autonomy  within  the  alliance 
structure.    It  would  also  be  quite  appropri- 
ate for  him  to  serve  as  central  coordinator 
for  technical  problems  of  cooperative  activi- 
ty, referral  agent,  and,  most  importantly,  in- 
dependent Initiating  agent.     Alterations  in 
political  structure  would  be  designedly  re- 
flective and  Innovative.    Meetings  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  afore-mentloned,  nation- 
al. Inter-departmental  committees  should  be 
regarded  as  an  Important,  political  respon- 
sibility and  proposaU  emanating  from  such 
meetings  identified  as  contributions  to  the 
over-all  flow  of  decision   on   allied   affairs. 
The  objective  would  be  continuing,  intimate 
collaboration  between  strengthened    inter- 
national segment*  of  the  Alliance  and  inter- 
national groupings  of  country  delegates. 

Only  when  technological  cooperation  is 
firmly  established  as  an  integral  function 
of  the  alliance,  can  its  organizational  aspects 
be  closely  assocUted  with  the  military  struc- 
ture with  no  danger  that  the  latter  would 
continue  its  historic  domination  of  allied 
action.  This  final  meshing  of  technical  or- 
ganizational. poUtlcal.  and  mllltery  gears 
would  enable  the  Western  nations  for  the 
flrst  time  to  anticipate  the  fuU  range  of 
consequences  attendant  upon  aU  decisions 
taken  In  concert.  A  constructive  beginning 
would  have  been  made  when  SACEUR  and 
all  regional  commands  were  forced  speclfi- 
caUy  to  assess  the  noa-mllltary  consequences 
of  mUitary  options,  Including  above  all  the 
option  to  do  nothing. 


TH*    PROW.EM    OF    LOTATTIES 


Three  clusters  of  objectives  suggest  them- 
selves for  particular  programs  of  technologi- 
cal cooperation.    All  seek  to  relate  those  pro- 
grams to  the  overriding  goal  of  a  viable  Alli- 
ance contributing  positively  to  general  peace 
and  welfare.    First,  means  must  be  found  to 
attract  the  positive  commitment  of  allied 
peoples,  to  make  them  feel  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial, recognizable  stake  In  a  new,  mtilti- 
functlonal  grouping  to  which  their  country 
adheres.     Old   loyalUes   have   faded,    while 
the  mystique  of  "Europe"  has,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, lost  Its  hynotlc  appeal  amidst  the 
workaday  realities  of  bureaucratic  technical- 
iUea.    Not  that  old  style  natlcoiallsm  has  re- 
turned;   even   Oe   Oaulle's    vision    of   the 
eighteenth  century  wakes  feeble  or  dertslve 
responses   from  his   aubjwts.     Aside   from 
particular  instances  when  conflict  has  Ignit- 
ed naUonallsti<i  flres,  oalj  tbs  Uzilted  States 
and  possibly  Wert  Oermany  retain  the  In- 
gredients—profoundly different  as  they  are— 
for  popular  identlfloatlon  solely  with  state 
policy.    East  of  the  ooQtlnental  conftonta- 
tlon  line  a  oompanilde  situation  qtilte  ob- 
viously exists.   The  exceptions  only  strength- 


en the  case  for  finding  In  technological 
cooperation  a  means  to  enlarge  popular  hori- 
zons beyond  the  narrowly  parochial,  the 
negatively  nationalistic. 

If  striking  and  well-publicized  demonstra- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  general  populace 
that  the  new  alliance  has  something  worth- 
while In  It  for  them,  so  must  the  attention 
be  held  of  particular  groups  whose  private 
attitudes  shape  public  policy.  Economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  interest  clusters  profound- 
ly affect  the  drift  of  nations  toward  and 
away  from  one  another.  Generalized  percep- 
tions that  Western  countries  are  not  directly 
and  seriously  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union 
have  naturally  been  reflected  in  refusals  to 
sacrifice  particular  for  consensual  goals. 
While  paying  llp-servlce  to  the  concept  of  an 
Atlantic  Community,  particular  Interests 
have  gone  far  toward  defining  the  relations 
which  actually  exist  among  states  members  of 
the  Alliance.  For  the  Alliance  to  acquire  new 
and  deeper  meanings.  Inducements  must  be 
offered  sub-national  groups  to  relate  their 
activities  constructively  to  Alliance  objec- 
tives. Arms  purchases  and  meetings  of 
NATO  Parliamentarians,  to  take  two  exam- 
ple.s.  not  only  will  not  suffice;  they  are  still 
d.ingerously  rooted  in  the  past. 

A  final  set  of  objectives  Is  to  afford  sub- 
stitute satisfactions,  to  ease  frustrations 
through  new  channels  of  reactive  behavior. 
On  this  level  technological  cooperation  must 
be  highly  visible,  highly  dramatic,  the  Al- 
liance auspices  of  one  type  or  another  easily 
recognizable.  An  escape  from  the  hum- 
drum, a  respite  from  pressures  which  cannot 
be  removed,  a  turning  of  energies  away  from 
dangerous  pursuits,  all  these  can  and  should 
be  provided.  Recognizing  this  need,  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  newly  rettirned  to  power, 
used  his  projected  force  de  frappe  to  give  his 
Army  something  else  to  think  about  than  the 
loss  of  Algeria,  something  else  to  dUcuss 
than  way  to  assassinate  him.  Logic  whis- 
pers that  the  money  lavished  on  the  race  to 
the  moon  would  be  far  better  spent  In  clean- 
ing up  our  cities,  our  water,  and  our  air. 
But  logic,  perhaps  unfortunately.  Is  not  all, 
and  races  to  the  moon  are  less  harmftil  than 
other  forms  of  rivalry  which  cotzld  be 
Imagined.  Accounts  of  the  first  rendes-voua 
In  space  hold  more  thrills  for  the  citizen  than 
the  sight  of  a  fleet  of  new  garbage  trucks. 
The  new  Western  Alliance  must  offer  Its 
citizens  counterparts  of  both. 

TTPES    or    TECHNOLOGICAl.    PROGKAMS 

Modern  technology  makes  possible  an  as- 
sault on  the  two  greatest  evils  of  mankind: 
poverty     and     Ignorance.    The     degree     of 
prosperity    attained    within    the    Common 
Market  should  not  blind  us  to  the  depressed 
areas  that  stUl  exist.    Increasing  disparities 
In  living  standards  become  dangerous  when 
people  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  are  un- 
necessary.    North  American  and  continental 
economic  strength  can  be  mobilized  for  a 
"war  on  poverty"  within  the  Alliance.    Pro- 
duction Is  no  longer  the  problem;  stop-gap 
charity  and  gifts  are  unwarranted.    Instead 
a    truly    cooperative    "Johnson    Plan"    can 
chart  standards  of  advance  for  deprived  areas 
and  pool  resources  for  allocation  under  Al- 
liance auspices.     A  war  on  Western  poverty 
can  also  provide  Impettis  for  translating  into 
reality  new  Ideas  regarding  communication. 
The  field  for  experimentation  in  new  forms 
of  transit  and  transport  is  as  wide  as  the 
Alliance.    Those    with    new    knowledge    of 
agricultural  productive  techniques  need  not 
confine  their  travels  to  Africa  and  Asia,  im- 
portant as  are  the  problems  on  those  con- 
tinents.   Those  applying  the  new  technol- 
ogy to  exploiting  ocean  resources  can  demon- 
strate to  other  allies  even  as  they  refine  their 
arts.    Only  lack  of  imagination — not  lack  of 
money — stands  In  the  way  of  a  ...   (an), 
Internal     revolution    within     the    Alliance. 
First,  enlargement  of  the  concept  of  com- 
munity to  encomaass  groups  hitherto  living 
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mp*rt  from  tXxe  r.auoa  lo  wbich  they  sup- 
poaedly  beloog.  lirin^  wtiboui  b«Ue(  in  an 
IntcrnatloDAj  syitem  from  whlcb  they  de- 
rlte  no  ducemable  benefit.  Second,  ruumu 
of  UvLag  (tandaxda  lo  release  IndUldu&l  and 
group  eaerglaa  axid  abilities  for  even  further 
advancea. 

The  noULhls  failure  of  Cominuniain  Uj  effect 
Ulla  duii  revoluUon  provldee  the  Wra',  with 
a  aecoad  chance  precisely  in  the  area  where 
aucceas  can  be  wun  moat  easily  There  may 
never  t>e  a  third  chance 

It  Ls  no  secret  that  tffnorance  g'_*«  hand  In 
hand  with  poverty  Yet  a  battle  i^alnst  Ig- 
norance Is  e»en  easier  to  win  for  modern 
technology  has  shown  us  how  to  collect  data 
In  the  meaningful  patterns  of  Information . 
bow  to  store  aimoat  unlmagl gable  amounts 
of  Information  in  reiatlvely  small  space,  how 
to  retrieve  nvaaaea  ot  that  information  in  a 
moment,  and  how  to  communicate  it  fast. 
far.  and  extensively  Simultaneously  Euro- 
pean countries  are  being  driven  to  reciignlze 
that  education  for  the  fortunate  ffw  Is  a 
dangerous  aiiachronlsni  that  the  definition 
of  education  its  confined  to  legal  and  human- 
istic subjects  is  '.nadmlsaably  inadequate 
With  a  phlloeophy  of  higher  educatl  ni  for 
all  t.»>.«  Vr.'ted  States  has  much  to  teach  its 
allies  as  it  proceeds  to  translate  this  historic 
faith  into  national  public  policy  f'>r  the  first 
time  One  educational  grid — as  large  <is  the 
Alliance,  as  deep  and  diverse  a.s  the  interests 
and  skills  of  its  peoples-  is  within  the  ream 
of  practical  state<:raft 

As  %'islble  symbol  of  the  revitalized  Alliance 
can  stand  a  rpace  program  it  which  moet 
members  can  contribute  and  Ir;  which  a',  can 
participate  Great  Britain.  France,  and  West 
Germany  wiuid  be  senior  collaborators  of 
the  United  States  In  this  eiideavor  Pax 
more  would  t)e  involved,  however,  than  sim- 
ply adding  to  the  objects  floating  aloft— 
cooununlcatlons  satellite*,  scientific  space 
probes,  ir  even  manned  vehicles  The  pro- 
gram should  be  fully  exploited  as  a  complex, 
tectanulogical  endeavor  demanding  the  cul- 
tivation >f  scientific  skills  in  all  allied  coun- 
tries In  this  way  a  space  program  can  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  educational  advances  within 
less  developed  partners  Careful  location  of 
space  centers  can  assist  In  the  International 
circulation  of  allied  scientist*  and  students, 
drawing  tighter  the  bonds  of  understanding 
among  group*  supporting  collective  decision- 
making Because  of  the  modest  start  al- 
ready made  by  the  Six.  a  Western  Alliance 
•pace  program  could  promote  regional  sub- 
groupinga,  at  the  same  time  these  were  en- 
couraged to  remain  open  to  new  associates 
or  fully  committed  members. 

It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  poaslblllty 
tbat  aaalatance  to  the  non-economic,  non- 
poUtlcal  relationship*  among  the  Six  could 
re-open  the  path  to  British  association  with 
tbe  Bconomlc  Community,  blocked  since 
1B63.  British  technological  skills  would  be 
on  parade  In  the  Western  space  program  tt 
the  same  time  that  the  emergence  of  a  multi- 
functional Alliance  was  eliminating  contro- 
Tersy  over  the  putative  form  of  a  highly 
problematical  Buropean  Political  Community 
and  reducing  the  internalised,  dtscrlmnatory 
feature*    of    the   Bconomlc    Community 

Th*  effects  of  a  large-scale,  sucoaaaful  space 
procram  on  the  Alliance  Itaelf  could  well  be 
crucial.  Developed  with  sklU  and  imagina- 
tion. It  oould  provide  Jtist  the  foundation  for 
building  a  trans-national  socisty  capable  of 
Attracting  th*  enargla*  and  ultimately  the 
loyaltl**  of  people*,  special  group*,  and  even 
DftUonal  leaders.  Puraiied  with  skillful  de- 
tarmlnatlon.  buttreaaed  by  United  Stete*  ac- 
tion, tb*  program  oould  r— olve  tb*  doom- 
UdCD  dUwnma  of  how  Imputed  European 
(rMul  Oerman)  aspiration*  to  nuclear  par- 
ticipation can  be  satisfied  without  destroying 
tbe  AllUnce,  ralalng  by  many  degrees  the 
iMtem  threat  to  the  Alllanoe.  and  removing 
forever    (whatever    duration    that    may    be; 


the  chance  for  a  genuine  non-proliferation 
treaty  The  spac«  program  would  provide 
elements  of  subetliutl  >u  and  transcendence 
While  Oermany  was  belnn  ci'jsely  associated 
with  the  strategic  planning  of  Western  nu- 
clear statecraft  on  s  global  scale  Oermana 
would  be  challenged  to  take  as  prominent  a 
role  as  they  wished  In  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nological endeavor  of  far  larger  prv>portlons 
To  be  sure,  military  aspeicts  ot  space  explora- 
tion remain  uxu-eeolved  but  the  problems  are 
at  the  present  time  far  less  tr'jublesorae  than 
those  concerning  national  nuclear  weapons 
programs  or  so-caLled  "mjltllateral'  nuclear 
forces 

ntPl-lCATlONS    roB    AMEaIC.<N    POUCT 

with  far  greater  plausibility  than  hereto- 
fore the  United  States  cuuld  claim  that  Its 
leadership  in  the  .Alliance  and  the  .\lllance 
Itself  were  directed  solely  toward  peace  A 
standing  offer  could  be  made  to  East  Buro- 
pean and  Soviet  scientists  Ui  participate  In 
particular  ventures,  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
quired Infrastructure,  to  cooperate  in  the 
scientific  experimentation  and  education 
that  must  accompany  the  adventurous  search 
for   knowledge 

A  further  word  about  United  States  fjollcy 
The  burden  of  this  paf>er  has  been  the  need 
for  changes  In  our  thinking  about  the  West- 
ern Alliance  so  that  we  can  reshape  our  be- 
havior toward  It  Recognizing  that  we  have 
lost  our  ability  to  direct,  we  should  not 
retreat  Into  stubborn  aloofness  f.r  lash  out 
In  unilateral  actions  elsewhere  Granted 
that  the  postwar  world  was  In  many  ways 
more  comfortable  because  simple  explana- 
tions of  International  phenomena  sufBced 
at  least  to  delude  and  our  fiat  ran  gtKXl  In 
many  comers  of  the  globe  we  no  less  than 
the  Alliance  itself  must  carefully  distinguish 
means  from  ends  Our  declining  power  to 
contrr>l  Is.  after  all.  the  publicly  hoped-for 
consequence  of  policies  followed  when  our 
word  was  rhe  one  authoritative  word  We 
sought  then  and  we  profess  to  seek  now.  not 
power  for  Its  own  sake  but  strength  Ui  pro- 
mote peace,  freedom  and  welfare  within  an 
international  society  Let  us  apply  this  same 
reasoning  to  the  Western  Alliance  signed  In 
Washington  made  possible  by  the  United 
States,  kept  alive  bv  .\merlcan  strength  If 
nUlltary  force  remains  the  sole  function  of 
the  Alliance,  then  at  t)est  history  will  record 
that  It  served  Its  purpose  and  was  cast  aside. 
At  worst  the  verdict  will  be  that  a  system 
which  rennalned  unchanged  became  a  system 
hampering,  possibly  preventing  the  attain- 
ment of  the  very  objectives  for  which  It  was 
formed  Technological  cooperation  within  a 
multi-functional  far-more-complex  Alliance 
Is  certainly  no  panacea.  It  can.  however, 
serve  both  as  evidence  and  as  Inspirator  In 
an  American  statecraft  Increasingly  resf>ected 
hence  Increasingly  persuasive 

Mr  SpeaJcer,  our  committee  la  Indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Mabtih!  for  analyzing  the  Pumlss  study. 
The  gentleman  Is  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee and  Is  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Alabama     I  yield  to  Mr. 

MAkTIN 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  few  thoughts  of  my 
own  concerning  the  work  of  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  NATO  and 
the  Atlantic  Community  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  member.  The  effort* 
of  the  committee  to  Initiate  In-depth 
studies  of  our  foreign  policy,  especially 
as  It  affects  our  relationship  with  other 
nations  of  the  free  world.  Is  an  Invalu- 
able contribution  to  a  lasting  peace  and 
m  helping  to  build  that  better  world  of 
tomorrow  envisioned  by  so  many  in  this 
decade. 


Dr  Pumlss,  In  his  presentation  of  pos- 
sible technological  cooperation  between 
the  free  nations,  has  given  us  a  depar- 
ture point  for  careful  thought  and  study 
of  this  vsist  and  vital  area  of  human  re- 
lation.ships.  I  agree  with  his  concern 
that  too  much  stress  may  be  placed  on 
an  International  association  of  natioij 
set  up  as  either  a  military  or  poUtlca'.  al- 
Uance  merely  to  oppose  a  similar  as.^- 
clatlon  of  nations  with  a  different  phi- 
losophy America  cannot  imposo  i*^ 
strength  on  allied  nations,  nor  car.  we 
demand  a  political  organization  bounded 
by  our  own  ideas  of  international  coop- 
eration and  participation. 

Certainly.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Purnlss  1.-. 
his  belief  that  we  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  nor  bind  nations 
to  us  merely  through  monetary  aid  He 
is  so  right  In  pointing  out  that  this  ap- 
proach robs  the  recipient  nation  of  lu 
self-respect  with  the  Inevitable  result 
that,  while  accepting  the  lar«enes.s  o! 
the  giver,  it  will  eventually  despise  the 
gift  and  the  benefactor. 

Sj  there  remalii5  only  one  area  m 
which  nations  may  meet  on  somewha; 
equal  terms,  each  retaining  its  self-re- 
.si>ect.  each  contributing  according  to  Its 
ability,  and  without  endangering  na- 
tional .sovereignty  That  Is  the  field  of 
technological  cooperation.  While  I  am 
not  prepared  to  subscribe  fully  to  the 
course  of  action  outlined  by  Dr.  Fumiss. 
I  believe  that  his  basic  concept  is  sound 
International  technological  cooperatio.-. 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
should  t)e  thoroughly  studied  and  whe,-^ 
practical,  technological  programs  should 
be  pushed 

I  am  not  prepared,  and  will  not  be  pre- 
pared to  share  knowledge  or  technical 
know-how  with  the  CommiinLst  natiori 
as  long  as  the  International  Commur.ii; 
conspiracy  exists  It  is  not  up  to  the 
United  States  to  decide  for  any  nation 
what  form  of  government  it  shall  have 
but  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
preserve  the  kind  of  government  our  peo- 
ple want.  Therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  the 
principal  objective  of  Communist  natloni 
to  dominate  the  world  and  to  encourage 
internal  subversion  and  international 
revolution,  I  believe  we  must  confine 
technological  cooperation  to  those  na- 
tions who  are  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  their  people  and  who  will  not  use 
knowledge  gained  as  a  means  of  con- 
quest. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  time  to  study  Dr.  Pumi.s.s  paper 
and  the  other  studies  which  will  be  p."^- 
sented  by  the  experts  in  foreign  affairs 
who  have  worked  with  our  committee  in 
pursuing  this  research. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
names  of  the  26  eminent  scholars,  scien- 
tists, and  military  specialists  who  have 
participated  in  our  study  pn>«rani  are 
listed  on  page  11441  of  the  Record  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


DOMESTIC    FINANCE    SUBCOMMTT- 
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tills  area  that  have  been  perpetrated  by  these 
unscrupulous  companies. 
Sincerely 


Acting  with  conviction,  we  enacted  the 
omnibus  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964.  There  Is 
no  ealnsavlns   the   results  of  that   Act 


more   Important  of   the   two.   section  242.  i 
designed   to  punish   acts   of  official  violence 


Hnmr  Aucw 


In       atra i  n 1 1 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patic&n] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  addressed  this  body 
concerning  the  unethical,  if  not  illegal 
tactics  being  used  on  servicemen  by  cer- 
tain credit  extenders  and  other  busi- 
nesses The  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee of  your  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  study  of  these  problems. 
Your  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  some  cor- 
rective actions  have  been  taken.  How- 
ever m  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  who 
have  .spent  many  hours  Investigating 
this  problem,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done 

Servicemen  stationed  overseas  are 
bein^  victimized  by  one  of  the  most 
vicioi;.'^  acts  ever  devised.  The  scheme  Is 
centered  around  a  group  of  automobile 
brokers  who  tell  the  servicemen  overseas 
they  can  purchase  automobiles  at  less 
than  normal  stateside  retail  price,  with 
the  promise  that  the  vehicle  will  be  wait- 
ing for  the  serviceman  when  he  returns 
to  the  United  States. 

In  many  cases  the  serviceman  finds 
when  he  returns  to  the  United  States 
that  the  automobile  he  ordered  is  not  the 
one  which  is  waiting  for  him.  He  may 
find  that  the  automobile  contains 
numerous  extras  which  he  did  not  order 
and  which  increased  the  price  of  the 
automobile,  or  he  may  find  that  he  or- 
dered a  fully  equipped  car  but  is  offered 
a  standard  automobile,  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

SERVICEMEN     AT     DISADVANTAGE 

Under  normal  circiunstances,  a  civilian 
purchaser  would  demand  that  he  receive 
the  automobile  that  was  ordered.  How- 
ever, the  serviceman,  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  is  at  an  extreme  disadvantage. 
He  usually  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
time  before  he  is  required  to  report  to 
his  new  duty  station.  Thus,  he  is  "easy 
prey"  for  the  salesman  who  promises 
"We  can  get  you  the  car  you  ordered. 
but  it  will  take  6  weeks."  The  service- 
man, of  course,  carmot  afford  to  wait  8 
weeks,  nor  in  most  cases  can  he  afford  to 
wait  even  6  days.  If  the  serviceman 
balks  at  the  entire  deal  and  demands  his 
money  back,  he  usually  finds  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  funds  will  also  require  an  ex- 
tended period.  The  serviceman  is  de- 
pending on  the  new  automobile  for  trans- 
porution  to  his  new  duty  station  and 
does  not  have  funds  to  purchase  com- 
mercial travel  tickets  for  himself  or 
perhaps  his  wife  and  family.  He  is  prob- 
ably in  a  strange  city  without  adequate 
funds  or  time  to  obtain  an  attorney,  and 
without  any  other  alternative  but  to  give 
in  and  accept  an  automobile  which  he 
did  not  order. 

MORX   SniOOS    PKOBIXM 

Although  these  problems  work  an  ex- 
treme hardship  on  the  serviceman,  there 
is  a  far  more  serious  situation  develop- 


ing in  the  military  auto-broker  field.  In 
the  cases  cited  above,  the  serviceman 
normally  ends  up  with  an  automobile, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  the  one  that 
he  ordered,  and  even  though  he  may  be 
paying  more  for  the  vehicle  than  he 
originally  intended.  However,  there  are 
many  servicemen  who  have  paid  for 
automobiles,  eiUier  fully  or  through  a 
deposit,  and  have  never  seen  the  vehicle 
because  the  original  broker  absconded 
with  the  fimds. 

Several  small  broker  operations  have 
closed  their  doors  and  walked  out  with 
the  servicemen's  money  during  the  past 
several  years.  However,  in  recent 
months  your  c(Hmnittee  has  learned  that 
two  major  aut<HnoUle  brokers  have 
closed  their  doors  and  walked  out  with 
untold  thousands  of  servicemen's  dollars. 
However,  due  to  whatever  cause,  proper 
preventative  was  not  taken  and  as  a 
result,  there  are  himdreds  of  servicemen 
throughout  the  world  today  wondering 
what  happened  to  their  money. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, outlining  the  problems  faced  by 
servicemen  dealing  with  automobile 
brokers,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
these  two  companies. 

Since  the  military  services  have  in 
some  instances  endorsed  the  operation  of 
automobile  brokers  by  allowing  them  to 
set  up  shop  on  military  installations,  the 
services  must  assume  full  responsibility 
for  assuring  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  these  firms.  I  have  Informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  a  letter  accompany- 
ing the  staff  report,  that  as  complaints 
of  automobile  buying  fraud  are  received 
In  either  my  olSce  or  through  the  com- 
mittee, they  will  be  forwarded  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  office  with 
a  request  that  Immediate  action  be 
taken  to  recover  the  funds  lost  by  service- 
men. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Secretary  McNamara  in  my  remarks. 

ICUCH   WORK   RKMAINS 

There  is  much  work  still  to  be  done  to 
uncover  all  of  the  schemes  that  are  being 
used  to  bilk  servicemen.  To  this  end, 
I  have  asked  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Minish],  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee,  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation of  these  practices  during  adjourn- 
ment. Congressman  MnnsH  is  well  in- 
formed about  the  problems  our  service- 
men face,  having  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
F^ederal  Services  Finance  Corporation. 
In  addition,  he  conducted  hearings  in 
Newark  which  helped  throw  light  on  the 
problems  faced  by  servicemen  dealing 
with  autom(rf>lIe  brokers. 

I  have  asked  Congressman  MimsH  to 
give  particular  atfamtlon  to  the  role  that 
commercial  banks  and  other  financial 
insUtutlons  have  played  in  aiding  com- 
panies who  take  advantage  of  service- 
men. Ilie  subcMnmittee  has  learned  of 
instances  where  automobile  brokers  dls- 
coimted  servieemen's  automobile  con- 
tracts to  commercial  banks  before  the 
serviceman  had  received  his  automobile. 
When  the  servloeman  did  not  receive  his 


automobile,  he  was  still  required  to  make 
monthly  i>ayments  to  the  bank  for  a  car 
that  he  never  received.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  learned  that  many  of  the 
sharp-practice  companies  receive  their 
financial  backing  from  commercial  bank- 
ing Institutions. 

When  the  90th  Congress  convenes  In 
January,  Congressman  Minish  will  pre- 
sent his  report  to  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  so  that  further  courses 
of  action  can  be  determined. 
House  or  Represent ativis, 

COMMITTEK  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCT, 

Washinffton,  D.C._  October  9.  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNaiaara, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mji.  Secretary:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Hoiise 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  certain  automobile 
dealer-brokers  who  appear  to  have  bilked 
servicemen  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  ease  with  which  these  com- 
panies were  able  to  operate — and  in  one 
case  establish  offices  on  mlUtary  inatalla- 
tlons — clearly  Indicates  that  the  Services  have 
done  little  In  the  past  year  to  afford  service- 
men protection  In  the  area  of  consumer 
credit  and  buying. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  since  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  first  exposed. 
In  May  of  1965,  the  problems  faced  by  the 
serviceman  In  the  credit  field,  that  the  De- 
partment would  take  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing action  to  protect  the  serviceman. 
It  can  now  be  seen,  as  a  result  of  the  car 
dealer-broker  frauds,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  Personnel  Commercial  Affairs  Di- 
rective Is  a  completely  ineffectual  answer  to 
this  highly  important  problem. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Including  myself,  this  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  using  an  "off-Umlts" 
designation  against  any  company  which  deals 
with  servicemen  In  any  Illegal  or  unethical 
manner.  The  staff  report  Indicates  that  one 
of  the  automobile  brokers  was  placed  off 
limits  In  Alaska,  but  only  after  the  company 
had  gone  out  of  existence  and  numerous 
servicemen  bilked  of  their  hard-earned  pay. 
A  recommendation  was  made  to  yoxir  office 
that  this  designation  be  extended  to  cover 
all  offices  of  thl«  company.  However,  your 
office  did  not  concur  In  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  original  publication  of  DOD  Directive 
1344.7  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  appropriate  Service  could  desig- 
nate a  company  off  limits  on  a  Service-wide 
basis.  However,  when  the  directive  was  re- 
written, this  provision  was  dropped,  thus 
requiring  that  off-Umlts  designations  would 
have  to  be  reached  In  each  locality,  a  lengthy 
prooees  that  would  work  only  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  serviceman. 

The  Military  Serrtoes  must  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  by  servicemen  who  dealt  with  these  auto- 
mobile brokers.  As  complaints  of  automobUe 
buying  fraud  are  received  In  either  my  office 
or  through  the  Committee,  they  wUl  be 
forwarded  directly  to  your  office  with  a  re- 
quest that  Immediate  action  b«  taken  to 
recover  the  funds  loet  by  the  serviceman. 

Both  the  Oongrees  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  an  obligation  to  our  fighting 
men  to  protect  them  against  sharp  opera- 
tors and  thcwe  who  deal  on  a  less  than  honor- 
able basU.  To  this  end  I  am  directing  the 
Banking  and  Currency  CcMnmlttee  staff  to 
continue  Ite  Inveetlgatlon  of  the  sharp  prac- 
tices being  perpetrated  on  servicemen,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  companies  engag- 
ing in  credit  extension.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  move 
Immediately  to  correct  the  many  abuses  in 
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point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane-     American  Legion  magazine,  as  previously     step  as  our  Panama  canal  does  today  m  the 

1US     matter.  utAtoA        c1immaW<Mul      t^V,^     »..%n»..) ...  ~     —1 n^nol     Trino 


■uteni  ihrvAt  to  the  Aiuwioe.  and  removing     tomorrow  envisioned  by  so  many  In  this         Mr     CHiMU.ES     H.     WILSON     »• 
forever    (whatever   durmUon    tb»t    vamy   bej      (leqade.  Speaker,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  th4> 


1^  a  lar  more  serious  situation  develop-    When  the  tervkseman  did  not  receive  his    immediately  to  correct  the  many  abuses  in 
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ttito  area  tbat  havp  been  perpetrated  by  these 
mucrupulous  companies. 
Sincerely. 

WaioHT  Patman 

Chair-man. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON,  ABRAHAM 
J.  MULTER  BEFORE  JUDICI.\RY 
COMMITTEE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R 
18061 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlraoos  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr 
MuLTral  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker.  It  was  my 
privilege  yesterday  to  present  testimony 
to  Subcommittee  No  5.  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Cu-lirI 
in  support  of  my  bill,  H  R.  18061. 
which  would  impose  penalties  upon  those 
using  or  attempting  to  use  force  agiinst 
activities  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  text  of  my  statement  follows 
StaTkmw^t    of    Hon.     Abk»  utM    J      MtTL-rra 

Bxroax  Subcommitt«»  N'     5  or  th«  Com- 

tarrwM  ov  th«  JtroicutT,    US.   Hocub   or 

RXP&CSKNTATTVKS.    OCTOBBI    13.    1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  to  this  distinguished 
cooxmlttee  wit.'i  reference  to  my  bUi.  HR 
18061.  which  u  designed  to  deter  and  punish 
Interference  by  force  or  threat  of  force  with 
actlTltles  protected  by  the  CX>nstltutlon  and 
laws  of  the  United  States 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
•ched'oilng  these  hearings,  thereby  demon- 
strating that  Its  concern  for  Justice  Is  un- 
affected by  temporary  setbacks,  however  dis- 
appointing or  unwarranted 

Three  years  ago,  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  this  committee  in  which  I  observed  that — 

A  modern  day  de  ToquevlUe  or  Bryce  might 
well  conclude  that  civil  r'.ghu  is  a  triennial 
bloom  in  the  congressional  garden  In  1957, 
following  more  than  80  years  of  agonizing 
frustration — frustration  within  and  with- 
out the  wai;s  of  the  Capitol— we  enacted  the 
Olvll  Rights  Act  of  1957  In  that  Act,  the 
Congress  too*  a  slgnUlcant  if  limited  step 
to  fuiflU  the  15'-h  Amendment's  promise  of 
every  American's  right  to  vote  regardless  of 
his  race  or  color  That  act  authorized  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  bring  civil  suits  for 
InJunctlTe  relief  where  discrimination  denied 
or  threatened  to  deny  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  Purther,  It  prohibited  Intimida- 
tion, threats,  and  ccierclon  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  right  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral primary  and  general  elections 

Three  years  ;ater,  the  Congress  moved  to 
shore  up  the  obvlotis  short-comings  of  the 
1967  leclslatlon  by  enacting  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19ao  That  Act  provided,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  States  as  well  as  voting  regis- 
trars might  be  sued  for  discriminatory  prac- 
Uces.  Title  ni  of  the  1960  Act  required 
tli«  preservation  of  voting  records,  and  em- 
powered the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  Inspect 
them.  In  TlUe  IV,  Congress  provided  for 
VBdaral  voting  referees  to  facUltate  the  reg- 
istration of  persons  arbttrarlly  and  Improper- 
ly <leal«<l  the  right  to  register  and  to  vote 

Another  three  rears  passed.  Continuing 
with  my  horticultural  analog.  I  enjoined 
the  Oongreee  to  seise  the  opportimltv  to  con- 
vert the  delicate  and  Intermittent  civil  righu 
bud  Into  a  hardy  perennial. 


A..tlng  with  conviction,  we  enacted  the 
ommbus  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  There  Is 
no  gainsaying  the  results   of  that  Act. 

Compliance  with  the  hotly  contested  pub- 
lic accommodations  section  has  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  proponents  and  opponents 
alike  Some  of  our  people,  however,  have 
never  been  reconciled  to  the  philosophy  that 
prompted  that  provision  of  the  law 

Thanks  to  Title  VIII.  the  doors  of  equal 
employment  opportunity — too  long  bolted 
shut — have  been  opened. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  estab- 
lished by  that  Act  has  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward creating  that  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  and  self-help  so  essential  to 
a  permanent  solution. 

Finally,  the  Congress  In  Title  'VI  went  on 
record  "that  all  should  share  In  proci^rams 
financed  by  all  and  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people   ■ 

In  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  Congress 
moved  to  obviate  once  and  for  ail  obstacles 
to  the  right  to  vote. 

The  measure  of  that  bill's  success  is  amply 
supported  by  recent  registration  statistics 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  race  as  a 
significant  factor  In  electoral  campaigns. 

Conscious  both  of  our  mandate  and  our 
constitutional  obligation  to  enact  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  guarantee  the  equal  pr<>- 
tectlon  of  the  laws,  we  again  moved  In  the 
current  session  on  a  broad  front  to  obliter- 
ate tboee  remaining  problems  amenable  to 
legislation  Aa  on  live  prior  occasions  In  the 
past  ten  years,  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, under  tne  able  direction  of  its  dls- 
tlngT,ilshed  Chairman,  rep<irted  out  a  bill 
The  House,  after  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
Intelligent  discussions  ever  given  any  pro- 
posal, passed  a  gocjd  bUl  Not  a  perfect  bill- 
but  a  good  bill  As  was  so  cogently  observed 
by  your  fine  Chairman-  "The  all-or-nothing 
attitude  produces  nothing  except  a  slogan,  " 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  burled  under 
an  avalanche  of  Irrelevant,  Immaterial  slo- 
gans In  the  other  Chamber  Slogans  about 
guidelines  which.  In  tn:th,  are  confined  U> 
de  Jure  segregation  condemned  13  long  yean 
ago.  Slogans  about  power,  InartfuUy,  If  not 
irresponsibly,  expressed  and  Ingenloiisly  and 
engenuously  exploited 

While  we  can  111  afford  to  cry  over  spilled 
milk,  we  can  remember  that  "time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man.'*  The  American  of  the 
1960'8,  regardless  of  color,  will  not  be  restored 
to  the  status  quo  ante  of  the  1957  era.  He 
has  a  right  to  be  Impatient  with  racial,  re- 
llgjotis  and  social  Injustice  Therefore,  I 
again  sxiggeet  that  we  seize  this  opportunity 
to  remedy  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  all 
problems 

The  problems  of  civil  rights,  as  expressed 
on  countless  <.iccaslons.  are  very  er>mplex  and 
most  difficult  But,  about  this  there  can 
be  no  argument.  Every  American  citizen 
must  have  an  equal  rlgrit  to  life,  and  I  am 
speaking  of  life  In  the  most  literal,  funda- 
mental sense  We  have  no  more  pressing 
duty  than   to   safeguard   that  right 

Events,  both  of  the  present  and  Immediate 
past,  Indicate  that  the  rights  we  have  la- 
bored so  long  to  secure  mflv  be  undone  by 
the  criminal  activities  of  a  diehard,  fanatical 
few 

In  the  words  of  the  President.  "We  must 
reform  >ur  federal  crlmmal  statutes  to  pro- 
vide Negrc<ee  and  ail  who  labor  cpr  speak  for 
racial  Justice  the  protection  of  stronger  and 
more  effective  criminal  laws  agaln.st  Inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  long  eetabUshed 
rights  "  At  the  same  time  we  can  and 
should  t.ike  stepn  to  secure  pmtectlon  against 
tnose  who  run  about  the  country  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Uwlaunees  a. id  disorder  Racial  dis- 
cord and  racial  strife  are  merely  tools  used 
by  them  'o  accomplish  fou!  goals 

The  civil  rights  orlmlna!  statutes  presently 
on  the  books,  n.imelv  »e«-tlnns  241  and  242  of 
the  Criminal  C<ide.  date  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion  era   and   are  woefully  Inadequate      The 


mi're  imp<3rtant  of  the  two.  section  242.  % 
designed  to  punish  acts  of  official  ■violence 
However,  In  straining  to  sustain  the  ac 
against  a  charge  of  vagueness,  the  Siipreise 
Court  In  the  Screws  case,  engrafted  a  requi.f! 
ment  that  has  rendered  proeecutions  all  bu: 
impossible.  It  Is  not  enough  to  prove  an  act 
violating  a  person's  civil  rights.  Bather,  tht 
Goverrunent  Is  required  to  prove  that  tie 
official  knowingly  acted  to  deprive  the  vie. 
tlm  of  his  rights  on  .iccount  of  race  or  coIo? 

P^irther,  although  the  victim  may  be  ser.- 
ovisly  injured,  maimed,  or  even  deprived  c: 
his  life,  a  single,  inadequate  penalty  is  au- 
thorized 

Perhaps  the  truest  measure  of  their  IneBec- 
tlvenees  Is  that  acts  of  civil  rights  violence 
persist.  Despite  some  hopeful  augTirlet, 
neither  of  the  recent  cases,  and  I  refer  to  tie 
Price  and  Gue.tt  decisions,  offers  a  lasUiij 
solution  On  the  contrary,  the  opinions 
clearly  express  a  desire  for  better  laws. 

H.R.  18061  Is  designed  to  provide  a  clet: 
cut  authority  to  meet  the  problem  of  civ;: 
rights  violence.  It  prohibits  Interference 
with  fundamental  rights  by  force  or  threaa 
of  force  by  any  person,  be  he  public  officii: 
or  private  Individual, 

The  rights  protected  are  specifically  en'> 
merated — thus  obviating  the  short-cominp 
of  existing  law — including  voting,  access  tc 
public  accommodations,  public  educatloa 
and  public  services  and  facilities,  employ- 
ment, housing.  Jury  service,  use  of  common 
carriers,  and  participation  In  federally  aj- 
slsted  programs. 

This  bill  would  protect  all  our  people  frs 
violence  directed  at  them  while  engitrin,;  i- 
or  for  having  participated  In,  the  exercise  ol 
their  rights,  and  from  violence  Intended  to 
dlso<3urage  the  exercise  thereof.  Also  pro- 
tected are  civil  rights  workers  and  othtrs 
who  urge  or  aid  participation  in  the  exerdit 
of  theee  rights. 

The  penalties  authorized  by  the  bill  an 
graduated  in  accordance  with  the  serlouscea 
of  the  violence  to  the  ■victim. 

Similarly,  the  bill  amends  existing  sectlom 
241  and  342  to  provide  a  graduated  scheme  ol 
penalties. 

Plnally,  and  most  lmp<ortant,  the  bill  per- 
mits the  Federal  Government  to  denl  wltt 
riots  and  Incitement  to  riot.  It  makes  Its 
Federal  offense  to  travel  In  commerce  or  to 
use  the  facilities  of  commerce  with  Intent  to 
Incite  or  carry  on  a  riot,  to  commit  a  crlnu 
of  violence  for  such  purijose.  or  to  assist,  en- 
courage, or  Instruct  in  carrying  on  a  riot  or 
committing  a  crime  of  violence  This  Is  nc; 
a  question  of  color.  It  Is  not  black  or  whit* 
It  Is  black  arid  white  and  every  other  color 
and  shade  of  color.  A  riot  causes  damafe 
injury  and  death  regardless  of  color  and  r^ 
gardless  of  who  Incites  It. 

We  must  exercise  all  of  our  energies  tc 
malntuin  law  and  order  and  to  stamp  ou! 
lawlessness  wherever  Its  ugly  head  Is  raised 
and  no  matter  whence  It  comes  or  by  whoB 
incited 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  not  a  substitat* 
for  your  more  comprehensive  measure  Wf 
all  know  that  separatelv  or  collectlvelv  tS( 
various  Utles  of  H  R  14766  will  eventiisi:.' 
become  law  Rather,  as  I  have  Indicated.  '■' 
is  Intended  to  capitalize  on  the  limited  Umf 
available  to  correct  one  of  the  nicest  bus:; 
problems,  and  to  record  that,  despite  tli'- 
ferences  In  other  areas,  we  are  In  accord  x 
the  question  of  racial  Justice. 
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PANAMA  CANAL— OPPOSING  VJrf!^ 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S 
REACTION 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  M: 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con-vnt  t^•4• 
the  gentleman  from  California  M: 
Sisxl   may  extend  his  remarks  at  tJ'.Js 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
publication  in  the  November  1965  Issue  of 
the  American  Legion  magazine  of  op- 
posite views  on  building  a  new  canal,  In- 
creasing numbers  of  thoughtful  citizens 
of  our  country  are  resirtlng  the  recent 
drive  for  hasty  action  and  demanding  to 
icnow  what  the  key  canal  Issues  are. 
Onfortunately,  major  elements  in  the 
mass  news  media  have  failed,  and  are 
still  failing,  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
forthright  and  realistic  manner. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  the  canal 
issues  to  matter  that  \^'ill  be  Included 
later  in  my  remarks,  I  shall  state  the 
main  problems  facing  the  Congress  and 
±e  Nation  as  have  been  authoritatively 
developed  by  my  scholarly  and  distin- 
guished   colleague    from    Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Flood]  in  a  series  of  notable  ad- 
I'esses  over  a  period  of  years.     They  are : 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility 
of  our  Government  to  safeguard  our  in- 
dispensable treaty-based  soverign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  efficient  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  subject  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  correlated  su- 
perior operational  Improvement  of  the 
e.xL^tlng  Panama  Canal  through  the 
rTiodification  of  the  third  locks  project 
53  Stat.  1409 1  to  match  the  layout  in  its 
Atlantic  end,  on  which  some  $75  million 
were  expended  on  enormous  lock  site  ex- 
cavacations  at  Gatun  and  Miraflores  for 
additional  locks  before  work  was  sus- 
pended in  May  1942. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  of  .so-called  sea-level  design,  as 
modification  thereof,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting canal. 

Fourth,  tlie  matter  of  the  construction 
and  ownership  of  a  second  canal  at  a 
site  other  than  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  a  consequence  of  its  mature  inter- 
est, the  American  Legion  at  Its  annual 
convention  in  Washington.  September  1, 
1966,  adopted  a  notable  resolution  deal- 
ing with  canal  problems  and  calling  for 
continuation  of  our  Indispensable  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  and  broadly  based  In- 
teroceanic  Canals  Commission,  and  the 
postponement  of  all  further  negotiations 
»lth  Panama  until  such  commission  is 
created  and  submits  Its  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress  authorized 
toe  publication  as  a  Oovernment  docu- 
ment of  the  collected  major  addresses  of 
Congressman  Flood  under  the  title  of 
^Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions:  Canal 
Zone— Panama  Canal  Sovereignty,  Pan- 
wna  Canal  Modernization.  New  Canal" — 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress. 
^«cause  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
aese  addresses,  this  document  Is  an  In- 
valuable collection  of  authoritative  and 
c&refuliy  documented  source  material  on 
^^  of  the  most  complicated  and  vital 
problems  now  facing  the  Congress. 

In  a  commendable  attempt  to  bring 
•^niclal  canal  questions  into  focus,  the 
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American  Legion  magazine,  as  previously 
stated,  summarized  the  opposing  views 
on  the  canal  subject  with  an  opinion 
ballot  attached  thereto  so  that  Legion- 
naires could,  in  convenient  manner,  let 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  know 
how  they  view  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  proceed  now 
with  a  new  Isthmian  Canal.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  replies 
have  been  overwhelmingly  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  two  opposing  views  as  published  in 
the  November  1965  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  and  of  the  Panama 
Canal  resolution  adopted  by  the  legion 
at  Its  1966  annual  convention,  I  quote 
the  indicated  statements  and  resolution 
as  parts  of  my  remarks : 

[Prom  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
Nov.,  1065] 

OPPOSDJO    VIXWB    on    BTTILDIMa    A    N«W    CSNAL 

by  Senator  Wabsen  Q.  Magnuson,  or 
Washington,  and  RsPRESFNTATrvx  Danux 
J.  Flood,  o»  Pennsylvania — Shoitld  the 
U.S.  Pboceed  Now  WrrH  a  New  Isthmian 
Canal? 

TES 

(By  Senator  Wasren  G.  Magnuson) 
All  of  ua  know  tliat  a  new  all-weather,  sea- 
level  canal  Is  needed  In  Central  America,  so 
why  not  build  It  now? 

The  once  obstinate,  formidable  barrier  of 
the  Isthmus  no  longer  poses  a  problem  to 
our  engineers. 

Either  nuclear  or  conventional  means  will 
make  short  work  of  providing  an  Isthmian 
channel  250  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet  wide  to 
accommodate  all  ships  afloat  for  a  crossing 
between  either  ocean  in  any  weather  day  or 
night. 

Crumbling  with  the  barrier  of  equatorial 
stone  and  dirt  will  be  those  twin  plagues  of 
tons  and  hours.  I  refer  to  the  days  and 
hours  lost  when  large  tanker  vessels  go 
around  South  America  because  they  can't 
squeeze  through  the  present  canal.  As  for 
defense,  we  must  literally  maintain  two 
navies  because  we  can't  afford  to  be  caught 
short,  and,  of  course,  there  Is  tonnage  lost 
since  only  smaller  vessels  can  Inch  through 
our  present  antiquated  Panama  Canal. 

Those  who  built  and  opened  It  August  15, 
1914,  were  bold.  We  can,  and  must,  use  our 
technology  as  they  used  theirs. 

That  means  an  Intenalflcatlon  of  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  achieve  long-term  agree- 
ment with  the  nation  through  which  this 
new  canal  tiltlmately  must  pass. 

It  requires  that  engineers  waste  no  time 
completing  the  surveys  authorized  by  the 
1964  Magnuson  Act  creating  the  seven-man 
Presidential  Commission,  charged  with  deter- 
mining Its  feasibility  and  fixing  Its  site. 

The  Congress  must  be  ready  to  act  when 
the  Commission  has  rendered  its  report  and 
recommendations. 

Our  nuclear  sclentlata  also  must  have  their 
testing  completed  and — ^if  Operation  Plow- 
share can  pioneer  a  way  to  use  the  atom  In 
peaceful   construction  with  safety,   wisdom 

and  within  our  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

be  ready  to  show  the  world  how  much  can  be 
done  swiftly  and  economically  with  under- 
ground  craterlng. 

I  can  report  tbat  all  of  these  steps  are  be- 
ing carried  forward  on  schedule.  Prospective 
routes  have  been  checked.  Mapping  Is  being 
done.  Core  aamplea  are  being  taken  and 
checked  as  to  their  oomposltlon  and  prob- 
lems posed  In  excayatlon. 

Diplomats  are  trying  to  effect  agreement 
with  i>eople8  who  some  day  may  have  a  sea- 
level  canal  bringing  business  to  their  door- 


step £ia  our  Panama  Canal  does  today  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

One  thing  Is  clear.  Wherever  the  new 
canal  Is  built,  Its  operation  and  maintenance 
cost  win  be  only  a  fraction  of  that  for  the 
present  canal.  For  example,  14,000  employes 
are  required  today.  Just  600  will  be  needed 
to  man  a  sea-level  canal  without  locks. 

Another  point  also  Is  clear,  tJp  to  ten 
years  will  be  required  to  construct  the  new 
canal  once  the  recommendation  Is  received 
and  the  project  authorized. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  in  getting 
the  surveys  done,  the  project  imder  way  and 
the  necessary  agreements  reached  so  that 
our  needs  may  be  met  now  and  In  the  future. 

Those  who  masterminded  the  present 
canal  would  demand  no  less  of  us  than  this. 

NO 

(By  Representative  Danuel  J.  Flood) 
Lest  current  enthusiasm  for  new  canals, 
generated  by  well-directed  propaganda,  serve 
to  divert  attention  from  key  facts,  the  fol- 
lowing are  stated: 

1.  The  United  States  has  a  fine  canal  now, 
but  it  Is  approaching  saturation. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  how  to  maintain, 
operate  and  modernize  it,  without  involrtng 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 

3.  This  modernization  plan  Involves  con- 
solidating all  Pacific  locks,  raising  Miraflores 
Lake's  water  level  to  that  of  Gatun  Lake  and 
eliminating  bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel. 

4.  It  has  been  recognized  by  U.S.  maritime 
agencies,  engineers,  navigators,  shipping  in- 
terests and  lawyers  as  the  best  for  the  transit 
of  vessels  practicable  of  achievement.  More- 
over, some  $75  million  have  already  been  ex- 
pended on  enormous  lock  site  excavations. 

5.  The  United  States  now  has  workable 
treaties  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

6.  In  addition  to  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  United  States  obtained  title  to  all 
land  and  property  In  the  Zone  from  individ- 
ual owners — our  most  costly  ($144  million) 
territorial  acquisition. 

7.  In  January  1964,  we  had  to  defend  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  safety 
of  the  Canal  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
from  red-led  Panamaman  mobs. 

8.  Expending  vast  sums  on  a  so-called  sea- 
level  project  In  the  Canal  Zone,  or  elsewhere, 
on  the  falacious  assumptions  of  "security" 
and  "national  defense,"  would  Inevitably  di- 
vert huge  sums  from  vital  defense  programs 
and  Involve  much  greater  fixed  costs  than 
Improvement  of  the  existing  canal. 

9.  The  drive  for  a  so-called  sea-level  canal 
gains  strength  from  the  manufacturers  of 
heavy,  earthmovlng  machinery,  dredging 
combines,  contractors  and  a  limited  group 
of  engineers — civilian  and  military — who 
would  benefit  from  their  own  recommenda- 
tions, 

10.  The  propagandists  for  a  new  canal 
never  answer  these  questions:  (ai  Where,  on 
either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
Central  American  Isthmus,  are  Indispensable 
terminal  anchorages  comparable  to  those  of 
Llmon  Bay  and  Panama  Bay?  (b)  Would 
not  Identical  problems,  similar  to  those  at 
Panama,  arise  at  any  location?  (c)  How  can 
our  country  adequately  maintain,  operate, 
sanitate  and  protect  any  canal  with  less  au- 
thority than  that  granted  in  the  1903  Treaty? 
(d)  Why  do  advocates  for  a  sea-level  canal  In 
the  Zone  Ignore  the  warnings  of  experienced 
engineers  about  the  danger  of  prolonged 
closure  to  traffic  by  massive  slides  and  its 
vulnerability  to  nuclear  attack  on  the  high 
central  mass? 

In  determining  future  canal  policy  all  key 
factors  must  be  considered.  This  can  be 
done  only  through  an  independent,  broadly- 
based,  Interoceanlc  Canals  Commission,  as 
contemplated  In  H.R.  6963.  H-R.  6126  and 
H.R.  4871,  Introduced  by  Representatives 
William  R.  Anderson,  Prank  T,  Bow  and 
myself. 
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Only  by  the  policy  above  outlined  can  the 
praaent  c»a*l  at  Panama,  or  any  new  cana! 
bunt  by  our  country,  b«  Mved  from  ultl- 
mAt«  taJceover  by  red  power 
TTwni  mnn   No    547   of   thji   4&rH    Annuai. 

ManoMAi.    Coi«v»j«TioN    of   th*   Amkricam 

Leoion,  W*axiN(rroN 

FAMAMA   CAMAI, 

Wbereaa.  In  a  Joint  »t*t«ment  on  SepUon- 
ber  34.  19«S,  Prealdenta  Johnaon  of  the 
United  Statea  and  Roblea  of  Panama  %n- 
Qounced  that  the  two  coxintrles  were  n»go- 
tUUng  new  treatlea  with  reapect  to  the  ex- 
isting Panama  Canal  and  a  new  sea-le'  el" 
canal  which  might  be  conatructed  ao  oaa 
Panama;    and 

Whereaa.  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1903  treaty  wUl  be  abrogated  '  and  that 
Ita  replacement  "wUl  terminate  after  a  s|>ec- 
Ified  number  of  years  or  on  the  date  of  the 
(^>enlng  of  the  sea-level  canal  whlchi-ver 
occura  flrat:"  and 

Whereaa,  there  Ls  no  aaaurance  at  this  time 
that  the  conatruction  of  a  aea-level  canal 
will  be  determined  to  be  feaalble.  elthei  In 
Panama  or  elsewhere  In  the  area,  or  that  a 
•atlafactory  treaty  respecting  such  new  c&nal 
can  be  secured  »<j  as  to  provide  the  Vnlted 
States  with  the  neceeaary  rlghu  for  Ita  effec- 
tive operation  and  protection;   and 

Whereaa.  In  the  Interim,  this  situation 
places  In  serious  Jeopardy  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  reapectlng  the  existing  canal; 
and 

Whereaa.  the  Congreaalonally  authorized 
Commission  currently  studying  the  feaalbti- 
Ity  of  constructing  a  new  Interoceanlc  canal 
U  restricted  to  studies  relative  to  a  "sea- 
level"  canal;  and 

Whereas,  various  propoaals.  such  aa  one 
known  aa  the  "Terminal  Lakes  Plan."  have 
been  advanced  for  the  modernization  of  the 
ezlatlng  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  stud 7  by 
competent  students  of  many  years  expert  -nee 
In  maintaining  and  operating  the  Canal,  and 

Whereaa.  such  prr.;po«aU  would  not  recj'Jlre 
a  new  ti^aty  with  the  Republic  of  Pan  una 
and  would  not  Jeopardize  the  US  rights  In 
the  Canal  Zone    now.  therefore    be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  August  30.  31-8eptember  1.  Il»«fl 
Tliat  The  American  Le^on  1 1 )  reafflrma  Its 
support  of  the  basic  and  still  existing  pro- 
Tlalons  of  the  1903  treaty,  and  the  continued, 
indispensable  sovereign  control  by  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone;  (3)  urges 
tiM  enactment  of  legislation  similar  to  the 
Anderson -Flood -Bow  bills  of  the  SOth  Con- 
freas)  to  establish  an  Independent,  broadly- 
baaed  "Interoceanlc  Canals  Coounisslon." 
having  as  Its  mandate  the  examination  of  all 
tangible  possibilities  for  Improving  and  In- 
creaalng  trans- Isthmian  transit  capacity. 
foQowed  by  appropriate  recommendation, 
and  (3)  urges  that,  until  ruch  a  commission 
Is  duly  created  and  makes  Ita  report,  all  fur- 
ther negotiations  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  be  deferred 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  BRAIN  DRAIN 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WIlfiON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
PtAsxx!  may  extend  hia  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  8PKAKSR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California^ 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

llr.  FRASER.  Ux.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
ptoMure  to  Introduce  today  HJl.  18350, 
the  "International  Brain  Drain  Act  of 


1M6."  This  bin  Is  IdenUcal  to  one  that 
Is  being  introduced  In  the  other  body  by 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
Walttr  p.  Mondalk.  Senator  Mokdale 
has  taken  the  lead  In  Congress  In  focus- 
ing attention  on  what  he  has  cailed  one 
of  the  girat  and  neglected  problems  of 
our  time,  the  brain  drain  which  robs 
the  developing  countries  of  the  profes- 
sional and  skilled  manpower  that  they 
need  to  bring  hope  to  their  peoples. 

In  a  major  floor  speech  August  31, 
Senator  Mondale  concluded  that  It  Ls 
essentia]  for  the  Ui\lted  States  to  con- 
sider the  manpower  needs  of  countries 
whose  development  Is  a  goal  of  our  na- 
tional policy      He  said 

In  other  words,  what  is  needed  is  some 
way  to  strike  a  balance 

And  a  balance  Is  what  Is  needed  In  many 
other  action  area*  I  have  dlscusaed  Our 
people  do  need  doctors,  as  our  economy 
thirsts  for  more  scientists  and  engineers. 
We  prize  the  presence  of  foreign  students 
on  our  campuses  We  profit  from  the  con- 
tribution of  immigrants  from  all  continents 
to  our  national  life 

Yet.  If  we  would  buUd  a  world  where  our 
children  can  live  In  peace  and  freedom,  de- 
velopment of  poor  nations  must  likewise  re- 
ceive high  priority  In  our  national  policies 

And  If  we  continue  to  neglect  the  brain 
drain,  and  present  trends  continue  and  ac- 
centuate, we  may  reap  a  grim  harvest  In 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  prophesy 

"To  him  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given,  from 
him  that  hath  not.  It  shall  be  taken  away. 
even  that  which  he  hath  " 

The  gap  between  rich  and  p<xir  will  con- 
tinue to  widen  and  hopes  for  lasting  peace 
will  vanish  for  our  century 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  outcome  can 
be  avoided  With  the  combined  efforts  of 
■  ur  Nation  and  those  In  other  lands.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  can  be 

The  bill  tliat  I  am  introducing  Uxlay 
as  a  companion  to  Senator  Mondalb's 
proposal  represents,  I  believe,  a  .signifi- 
cant attempt  to  close  the  gap  of  which 
the  Senator  spoke  Follow^lng  Ls  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill's  provisions: 
The  iNTxaNAnoNAL  Bsain  Deain  .\c-r  of  196fl 

A  P\irpo»e--  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
large-scale  drain  uf  talented,  trained  perBon» 
from  the  developing  countries  Is  endangering 
world  peace  by  accentuating  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  pnor  countries,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  help  reduce  the  brain  drain 
from  those  developing  counules  which  (1) 
suffer  severe  adverse  effects  from  It.  and  (2i 
are  taking  stnjng  steps  to  deal  with  It  by 
providing  rewarding  profeasional  opportuni- 
ties and  careers  for  their  own  nationals. 

B  Grants  for  Special  Foreign  Student  Pro- 
grama — as  million  Is  authorized  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  pilot  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  sup- 
port new  programs  of  Instruction,  training, 
and  counseling  of  foreign  students  aimed  at 
relating  their  educational  experiences  in  the 
country  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  their 
homelands  and  occupational  opportunities 
there 

C  Aid  to  Developing  Countrlea  to  Increase 
OppMjrt unities  for  Profeasional  and  Skilled 
Persons-  »5  million  Is  authorized.  In  a  new 
Title  X  which  would  be  added  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  19«1,  t<i  support  ex- 
perimental projects  aimed  at  improved  utUl- 
oitlon  of  profsasionai  and  skilled  nationals 
in  developing  countries,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  career  development. 

O  Umlted  Programs  to  Take  Account  of 
Meeds  of  Developing  Countries  In  our  Immi- 
gration   Policy,    in    Addition    to    Our    Own 


Needs- — The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
bilateral  agreements  with  particular  develop, 
ing  countries  which  are  themselves  making 
sutMtantlal  elTarts  to  attack  the  cause.s  of 
the  brain  drain.  Such  agreement  shall  re- 
late to  such  categories  of  needed  professi juaj 
and  skilled  persons  as  he  deems  advu^bie, 
and  provide  one  or  more  or  the  following 

;  1 )  That  some  or  all  students  from  such 
country  come  to  the  United  States  for  study- 
ing purposes  under  visas  which  require  tnem 
to  return  to  their  homelands  for  two  years 
before  becoming  eligible  for  permanent  .'esj- 
dence  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  w.iivfr 
In  hardship  and  other  special  cases, 

i2)  That  immigration  of  certain  p.-.'e.s- 
slonal  or  skilled  persons  to  the  United  ^•.,l;es 
be  restricted,  in  cases  where  their  ;;oir.e 
country  has  a  very  severe  need  for  their  serv- 
ices, where  there  is  substantial  evidence  that 
these  services  will  be  effectively  utilized,  and 
those  affected  will  have  good  opportuiiities 
for  career  development. 

(3i  That  the  United  States  will  suppon 
contracts  entered  into  twtween  developing 
countries  and  their  nationals  Imposing  rea- 
sonable conditions  relating  U)  their  return 
home  after  a  stay  In  the  United  State?,  by 
denying  Immigrant  visas  to  those  wh  ■  vio- 
late reasonable  conditions  in  such  contracts; 

(4)  That  there  be  established  an  Immigra- 
tion review  panel  composed  of  appropriate 
ofllclals  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tracting country  to  consult  on  mattt.:;  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  such  ~.;ref- 
ments  and  to  advl.se  on  Individual  ises 
which  may  arise 

In  all  cases,  special  consideration  would 
have  to  t)e  given  to  political  refugees  barred 
from  return  due  to  the  character  of  t.heir 
home  government. 

It  has  long  disturbed  me  that  the  num- 
ber of  Asian  students  who  move  here 
permanently  Is  at  least  equal  to  the  num- 
ber that  we  give  advanced  training  in 
our  aid  program.  This  effectively  car.- 
cels  out  one  major  part  of  our  foreign 
assistance  effort.  Another  disturbing 
part  of  the  world  where  the  brain  drain 
is  being  felt  is  South  America.  This  li 
reflected  in  the  following  report  m  the 
October  10  Minneapolis  Tribune; 

BR-mn  Drai.V  Is  Growing  CoNC^'.^    r* 
South    Ammuca 

(By    David    Maziei 

Buenos  Aiaas.  .AaaxNTiNA.— South  Anierica 
slijwly  is  being  sapped  of  Its  most  valuable 
resource — educated,   skilled   manpower 

In  growing  numbers,  scientists,  techni- 
cians, engineers,  teachers  and  professional 
people  are  leaving  their  countries  Most  of 
them  are  headed  for  the  United  States 

This  is  the  "brain  drain"  that  Is  cimbIoj 
growing  concern  In  both  North  and  South 
America. 

The  Organization  of  America  r.-.-r.i:es 
OAS)  has  scored  the  exodus  of  talen'  y>->.''- 
ing  out  that  It  was  something  devel.'fw.eit 
countries  could  not  afford. 

Sen.  WALTia  F.  Mondali,  D-Mlnn  .  receaUy 
noted  the  paradox  of  America's  sending  aid 
to  underdeveloped  nations  and  then  making 
back  their  skilled  workers. 

Officials  of  the  Alliance  for  Progre^--  hi"' 
said  one  of  the  major  roadblocks  in  ti.e  pai.i 
of  the  Alliance  was  the  lack  of  human  re- 
sources in  Latin  American  natlo.'ii-— i"' 
shortage  of  men  and  wotnen  who  could  ca.TV 
out  projects. 

But  the  "brain  drain"  is  proving  easier  to 
point  out  than  to  plug,  as  experience  in  .Ar- 
gentina  shows. 

Argentina,  with  its  well  developed  sy^'.fa 
of  higher  education,  probably  is  the  hardest 
hit  South  American  country  in  tertr.s  o'.  nu- 
merical  losses.     V3    Department  of  J-st.r< 


figures  show  that,  in  the  last  16  yean,  18.037 
specialists  emigrated  from  Argentina  to  tlie 
United  States  alone.  (It's  thought  that  up 
to  10.000  more  have  gone  to  Europe  and  else- 
where.) 

Approximately  46  per  cent  of  tboae  were 
technicians  and  professional  people,  40  per 
cent  skilled  workers  and  15  per  cent  high- 
level  administrators. 

More  specifically,  studies  In  other  coun- 
tries Indicated  that  the  greatest  exodus  has 
been  by  engineers,  doctors  and  nurses,  econ- 
omists, electronic  experts  and  mechanics. 

The  drain  Is  increasing.  In  1960  fewer 
than  200  Argentine  technicians  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  while  last  year  the  fig- 
ure was  2,133. 

In  Argentina  there  has  been  some  offset- 
ting "brain  gain" — Immigration  from  other 
countries.  But.  In  recent  years,  the  lotaea 
xinsiderably  have   outnumbered   the  gains. 

Putting  a  price  tag  on  this  Is  dlfflcult.  But 
It's  estimated  that  Argentina  loaes  110,000 
to  $30,000  on  each  emigrant  In  cost  of  gov- 
ernment-financed   schooling   alone. 

More  important,  and  far  more  expensive 
la  the  long  run  Is  the  loss  of  highly  skilled 
people  on  whom  Latin  America's  future  de- 
pend 

Why  does  a  doctor  decide  to  stay  In  the 
United  States  after  originally  going  for  only 
a  year  or  two?  Why  does  a  yoimg  mathe- 
maUclan  prefer  to  teach  in  a  North  Ameri- 
can university  or  an  engineer  want  to  work 
ror  a  U.S.  firm? 

One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  is  higher 
wages.  A  beginning  engineer  can  double  the 
M.OOO  annual  salary  he  might  get  in  Argen- 
tina. A  professor  can  make  considerably 
more  than  the  $400  a  month  he  earns  there. 

.Another  factor  Is  working  conditions.  Re- 
search facilities  are  better  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
ilongslde  a  greater  number  of  outstanding 
men  in  specific  fields. 

The  feeling  of  stability  and  the  nonln- 
volvement  of  U.S.  schools  and  institutions  In 
political  fights  is  an  important  lure  In  Argen- 
ana  today.  Government  Interference  with 
.Argentina  universities  drove  out  hundreds 
of  faculty  members  during  the  dlcUtorshlp 
of  Juan  Peron  and  is  threatening  to  do  the 
same  now. 

Even  cupid  Is  a  culprit.  Many  persons 
who  leave  home  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning marry  an  American  and  stay  in  the 
Cnlted  States. 

But  of  all  the  causes  the  most  Important 
is  an  "Intangible"  one,  according  to  Manuel 
Sadofky.  director  of  the  Institute  of  Cal- 
culus and  former  vice-dean  of  the  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  School  of  Kxact  Sciences. 

"Certainly,  part  of  the  problem  Is  eco- 
aomlc."  says  Sadoeky.  "But  that's  not  the 
moet  Important  reason.  'What  matters  mcM-e 
U  personal  and  Intellectual  satisfaction.  We 
must  give  our  young  people  a  chance  to 
apply  what  they've  learned  and  to  do  work 
with  dignity." 

To  lure  emlgranu  back.  Argentina  has 
oeen  otlerlng  fellowships  and  generous  tax 
exemptions,  such  as  the  right  to  brins  in  a 
14  OOO  car.  a         » 

A  few  hundred  people  have  returned  but 
prospects  of  reclaiming   large   niunbers   are 

not  good. 

To  keep  students  from  leaving,  other  tac- 
tics are  being  used. 

Scholarships  for  overjeas  study  limit  the 
students'  time  abroad  and  require  their  re- 
turn to  Argentina.  The  difficulty  Is  that 
aiany  make  conUcts  while  abroad  and  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  as  emigrants  after 
putting  in  their  mandatory  time  back. 

The  drain  of  talent  could  be  halted  at  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe— In  the  United  States, 
tiut  that  seems  unUkely  to  happen  at  prea- 
«t  In  fact.  United  States  laws  hare  been 
-beraiized  to  faclllUte  Immigration  of 
itctniclans. 


And  the  problem.  Is  Interpreted  on  an 
even  broader  scftle  In  this  October  7  col- 
umn in  the  lidnneapolls  Star: 
"Bbsxn  Oaanr"  Htnras  Aujamcx  fob  Progkess 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
WASHiNorroN.— If  you  wonder  why  the  Al- 
liance for  Progreaa  hasn't  gone  very  far  In 
Latin  America,  youll  find  one  answer  In  a 
report  Just  g^ven  to  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  (PAHO). 

Too  many  talented  and  highly-trained 
Latin  Americans  are  rushing  to  the  greener 
pastures  and  freer  atmosphere  of  North 
America,  according  to  a  report  prepared  for 
PAHO's  advisory  committee  on  medical  re- 
search. 

This  PAHO  report  documents  dramatically 
how  the  "pull"  of  VS.  wealth  and  oppor- 
tunity and  the  "ptiah"  of  political  strife,  low 
pay  and  nepotism  are  depriving  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  some  of  Its  most  able  and  vitally 
needed  citizens. 
The  report  polntB  out  that: 
Over  the  past  five  years,  some  3,000  uni- 
versity-educated lAtln  Americans  have  mi- 
grated permanently  to  the  United  States. 

Each  year,  about  300  physicians  migrate 
from  Latin  America  to  the  United  States,  a 
number  equal  to  the  annual  output  of  three 
large  U.S.  medical  schools:  "The  value  of  the 
physicians  c(»nlng  to  the  United  States  is 
roughly  equal  to  that  of  all  U.S.  medical  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America." 

Apart  from  Cuba,  with  its  special  political 
problem,  the  two  countries  hardest  hit  nu- 
merically are  Argentina  and  Colombia,  which 
are  loeiniB  900  to  1,000  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  a  year.  But  the  effect  Is  three 
times  as  devastating  in  Colombia,  where  the 
gross  national  product  Is  only  a  third  that  of 
Argentina  and  the  need  for  talented  people 
Is  critical.  In  terms  of  destructive  impact, 
the  countries  hardest  hit  by  this  migration 
are  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Argentina,  fol- 
lowed a  level  down  by  Mexico,  Chile  and 
Venezuela. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  numerical 
dimension  of  the  "brain  drain"  from  Latin 
America  Is  not  as  great  as  from  the  Philip- 
pines, India,  Turkey,  Korea,  Iran — or  even 
portions  of  Western  Europe. 

But  what  makes  the  Latin  American  situa- 
tion most  urgent  Is  that  the  continent  is 
already  wracked  with  poUUcal  turmoil;  it 
has  been  singled  out  aa  a  prime  Communist 
target  for  "wars  of  Uberatlon";  thus  It  can 
111  afford  the  economic,  cultural  and  political 
stagnation  that  threatens  to  result  from  the 
loss  of  Its  ablest,  most  Imaginative  people. 
The  report  to  PAHO  does  not  recommend 
that  the  United  States  erect  new  barriers  to 
migration.  The  report  emphasizes  that  the 
training  of  about  8,000  Latin  Americans  a 
year  in  U.8.  institutions  Is  Important  to  the 
total  education  scheme  In  Latin  America. 
But  PAHO  does  urge  that  this  training  pro- 
gram not  be  permitted  to  become  "the  first 
stage  of  migration  to  the  United  States." 

The  report  endorses  a  proposal,  made  last 
August  by  President  Johnson  In  a  speech 
marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  that  multinational  Institutions 
for  advanced  training  In  science  and  tech- 
nology be  devel<^>ed  as  one  way  of  slowing 
the  brain  drain. 

Brazil  and  Uruguay  already  plan  to  estab- 
lish special  funds  for  such  institutions  and 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  United  States 
will  provide  matching  funds. 

They  Ik^m  this  wiU  t>e  a  first  break  In  the 
vicious  cycle  where  good  people  leave  LaUn 
America  because  life  Is  impoverished  and 
barren  of  opportonlty  but  life  remains 
meager  and  sbcrt  of  hope  because  the  people 
who  might  change  it  are  fleeing. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 3  Minneapolis  Tribime  expresses 


support    for    Senator    Mondale's    idesA 
idea: 

UmTKD  STATTS  "STKAI.B"  FORIOON  TaLXNT 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Moi«)ALr,  D-Mlnn.,  charged 
In  a  Senate  speech  Wednesday  that  the 
United  States  is  hurting  the  developing 
nations  by  draining  oS  their  scientists  and 
technicians.  Passage  of  the  liberalized  im- 
migration act  speeded  up  the  "brain  drain," 
he  said. 

The  July  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  maga- 
zine carried  an  article  In  similar  vein  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cornell 
University  and  chairman  of  the  President's 
Ad'vlsory  Committee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
Programs.  Perkins  was  especially  critical  of 
the  way  the  student  exchange  plan  worked 
out — too  many  of  the  foreigners  stay  here 
after  their  university  training. 

Aiccording  to  a  United  Nations  report, 
43,000  scientists  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  between  1949  and  1961,  many  from 
the  less  developed  coimtrlee.  In  1964-65, 
Perkins  noted,  28  percent  of  the  Internships 
and  26  p>ercent  of  the  residencies  in  Ameri- 
can hospitals  were  filled  by  foreigners.  A 
big  share  never  go  home. 

The  United  States  has  jobs  for  these  peo- 
ple, but  this  domestic  need  conflicts  with 
our  foreign  aid  policy,  which  supposedly  is 
aimed  at  helping  the  developing  nations 
make  faster  progress.  How  can  they  when 
we  absorb  their  educated  people  who  are 
beet  able  to  administer  affairs  at  home  and 
educate  their  fellow  countrymen? 

Last  year's  Immigration  legislation  re- 
sulted from  a  sort  of  6tami>ede  In  Congress. 
It  increased  the  total  flow  of  Immigrants — a 
questionable  way  of  relieving  population 
pressures  elsewhere^and  then  singled  out 
for  'VIP  treatment  the  Indi'vlduals  other  na- 
tions could  letist  spare.  Maybe  Congress 
should  start  over.  And  obviously  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  need  improvement  in 
regard  to  the  brain  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  18350  is  a  bill  that 
deserves  careful  consideration  by  the 
House.  It  is  the  product  of  much 
thought,  eopeclally  by  Senator  Mondale, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  blU  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  The  gap  created  by 
the  brain  drain  is  growing,  not  shrinlt- 
ing.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in 
closing  it. 


AIRCRAPT    NOISE    ABATEMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gil- 
bert] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  FVirelgn  Com- 
merce Committee  on  my  bill  and  similar 
proix).«als  to  control  and  abate  aircraft 
noise. 

Congress  should  provide  the  authority 
and  the  mandate  for  an  attack  on  this 
problem  which  grows  more  tremendous 
each  day.  I  am  pleased  the  committee  is 
holding  hearings  and  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
session. 
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Tbrtmont  or  Hon  Jacx>b  H.  OcLUatT.  Bkfoks 
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FokBON  CoMicncs  CoMMmrx.  Ocroaim  13, 

I960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member*  of  the  sub- 
oommlttce.  I  am  pleased  your  •ubcommlttee 
h*a  today  be«run  hearing*  on  the  Importani; 
subject  of  aircraft  nolae  abatement.  I  am 
one  of  the  large  number  of  House  Members 
who  has  sponsored  'egialatlon  to  amend  the 
Vaderal  Aviation  Act  of  19Se  to  authorize  air- 
craft noise  abHtement  regulation  My  bill 
would  also  authorize  the  Federal  Aviation 
Ac«ncy.  with  corjperatlon  from  industry  as 
iMeded,  to  carry  out  neeeaaary  study  and 
reaearch  programs  concerning  the  methods 
•Ad  devices  for  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

My  bin,  HJl.  16339,  l«  along  the  lines  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Jet  Air- 
craft Notse  Panel  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Taohnolo«ry  The  Panel  outlined  four  areas 
In  which  action  should  be  taken  in  the  field 
at  measurements  and  standards  engine  noise 
reduction,  compatible  land  usage,  and  opera- 
tional considerations. 

The  Panel  further  pointed  out  the  need 
for  a  Oovernment  program  of  research  Into 
the  technical  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
aircraft  noise  problem.  This  Panel  concluded 
that 

"Initiative  for  solving  {>roblenxs  of  Jet 
aircraft  noise  can  effectively  come  only  fr^^m 
a  lource  not  compromised  by  economic  in- 
terests in  conflict  with  those  of  the  major 
groups  now  involved — engine  and  aircraft 
manufacturers,  airline  operator*,  and  local 
governments.  And  there  Is  only  one  source 
meeting  this  constraint  which  can  be  func- 
tionally effective — the  Pederal  Oovernment   • 

My  bin  authorizes  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  prescribe  maximum  noise  sand- 
arda  and  to  Issue  noise  abatement  and  con- 
trol regulations  to  be  applied  In  Issuing 
amending  or  revoking  flight  certifications 
My  bin  further  provides  for  research  »'1th  a 
▼law  to  developing  devices  and  methods  for 
aircraft  noise  abatement,  including  noise 
auppresalon  and  other  mechanical  devicaa  for 
anglnes  and  ground  baffle  systems;  and  pro- 
cedural techniques  applied  throuKh  air  traf- 
fic control  systems  such  as  preferential  run- 
way systems  and  greater  ascent  and  descent 
angles:  administrative  procedures  for  noise 
abatement  throut(h  local  zoning  regulations. 
airport  site  selection,  and  appropriate  land 
use  In  areas  near  airports 

As  we  all  know  higher  performano'  and 
nolaler  aircraft  have  entered  the  alrlai  ee  in 
racent  year*  In  the  future,  more  and  more 
airports  will  be  servicing  Jet  planes,  small 
airports  as  well  as  large  ones  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  I  had  a  most  Informative  meeting 
with  PA.A.  officials  in  my  ofllce,  at  which 
time  I  was  reminded  that  aircraft  n.>lse  will 
[trobably  get  worse  and  that  we  can  expect 
it  to  affect  more  and  more  people  While  this 
la  disheartening.  It  does  serve  to  point  up 
the  f.»ct  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  must 
take  action  I  am  pleased  that  General  Mo- 
Kee,  the  FAA  Administrator  who  is  ap- 
pearing be.'  )re  your  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing, consider*  aircraft  noise  a  serious  enotigh 
problem  to  warrant  high  priority  by  his 
agency 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  many  let- 
tar*  complaining  about  aircraft  noise  at  La 
Ouardla  and  Kennedy  Airports  In  New  York 
City.  In  fact.  Just  latt  week  I  recelTed 
petitions  signed  by  almcat  3.000  realdents 
of  my  Congressional  District  In  the  Castle 
Hill  area.  I  quote  from  their  petitions 
"The  noise  caused  by  low-flying  planes 
make  It  imp<jaalble  for  us  to  sleep,  to  heaj' 
Bormal  conversation,  or  to  enjoy  radio  and 
telertston  " 

Other*,  some  UI  and  elderly,  tell  me  of  the 
•*a»vere  strain  on  their  nerrea."  or  thetr  "In- 
ability   to   recover   from    lUneaaea,"    worker* 


complain  of  "Impairment  to  their  efficiency  In 
their  employment" — oil  because  of  the  deaf- 
ening, unrelenting  roar  of  aircraft 

I  know  what  these  people  mean  becau.ie  I 
live  in  this  area.  And  It  Is  not  a  problem  In 
my  city  only,  but  It  exists  throughout  the 
country  where  airports  are  adjacent  to  large 
cities  I  feel,  however,  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  millions  of  Americans  whose 
way  of  life  Is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  nui- 
sance of  aircraft  noise  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
or  night.  It  Is  my  belief  that  every  citizen 
has  the  right  to  live  In  peace,  free  from  the 
disturbance    of    undue    aircraft    noise 

I  conclude  that  we  need  to  go  forward  with 
a  comprehensive  program  to  reduce  aircraft 
nol.ie  TTie  Federal  Oovernment  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  airports  and  air  traffic.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  should  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  establish  aircraft  noise  standards  simi- 
lar to  existing  safety  standards  for  civil  adr- 
craft,  and  the  power  to  set  standards  for 
limiting  aircraft  noise  m  the  certification  and 
operation  of  clvU  aircraft  .A  research  of  the 
overall  problem  should  Include  a  study  of 
suppression  devices  on  aircraft,  preferential 
runway  systems,  procedure*  for  aircraft 
noise  abatement  through  local  zoning  regula- 
tions, and  compatible  land  usage  In  airport 
site  selection 

The  Congress  should  Initiate  action  by 
providing  the  authority  and  mandate  for  a 
massive  attack  on  aircraft  noise  Our  local 
communities  cannot  do  the  Job  alone;  It 
must  be  a  cooperative  effort  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  private  Industry. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  on  my  bill  and  similar  proposals 
to  control  and  abate  aircraft  noise  Your 
speedy  reep>onse  to  my  request  for  hearings 
convinces  me  you  are  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  are  concerned.  I  urge  you  to  report 
this  legislation  before  adjournment  of  the 
89th  Congress 


OBSTRUCTION   OF   ARMED  FORCES 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WTLSON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask.  unanlinous  consent  that 
the  trentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
McxDRHEAD  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pr>int  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rtse  in  opposition  to  H  R    12047 

I  do  so  because  this  bill  Is  either,  first, 
unnecessarv-  or.  second,  dangerous. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  State.  In 
fact  all  of  the  departments  which  pre- 
sented statements  to  the  committee 
stated  that  the  bill  wa»  unnecessary  and 
that  the  objectives  of  the  bill  could  be 
accomplished  under  existing  statutes 
such  as  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
the  Export  Control  Act,  and  other  laws. 

If  this  bill  does  nothing  and  Is  not 
necessarj-  It  should  not  be  passed. 

If.  however,  the  bill  does  do  something 
we  had  better  be  careful  that  we  are  not 
passing  a  dangerous  act.  The  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Treasury  says  the  act  might 
"Involve  difficult  questions  of  infringe- 
ment on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  In  the  areas  of  freedom  of  «)eech, 
freedom  of  thought,  etc." 

For  example,  could  section  403  be  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  a  labor  union 


picketing  a  factory,  a  ptirt  of  whose  op- 
erations might  be  the  "provision"  of  the 
Armed  Forces? 

Under  section  402.  the  words  making  it 
a  criminal  offense  to  "solicit"  a  "thing" 
without  any  limitation  to  whether  It  be 
a  thing  of  vadue  are  the  broadest,  loosest 
language  I  have  ever  seen  In  a  criminal 
statute  providing  for  a  20-year  jail  sen- 
tence. 

A  few  years  ago  some  pood  Americans 
"solicited  things"  for  the  Katanga  Free- 
dom Fighters  of  Molse  Tshombe.  Our 
airplanes  bringing  U.N.  soldiers  between 
the  contending  forces  In  the  Congo  were 
fired  upon.  If  HH.  12407  had  been  law, 
would  these  Americans  be  subject  to  a 
20-year  Jail  sentence? 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12047  Is  either  un- 
necessary or  dangerous  and  In  either 
event.  It  should  not  be  passed. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  Cl'BAN 
FORCES  WAR  ADVERSARIES  IN 
\TETNAM 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  :M: 
Flood]  may  extejid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker.  In  a  .state- 
ment to  the  House  on  September  20.  1966. 
on  the  "Caribbean  Triangle:  Panama 
Canal.  Quantanamo.  and  Puerto  Rlco- 
Objectlves  of  Subversive  Attack,"  I 
quoted  section  5  of  a  recent  study  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  This  section  summar- 
izes the  resolutions  adopted  in  January 
of  this  year  by  the  Trl- Continental  Con- 
ference of  African.  Asian,  and  Lau.i 
American  Peoples  at  Havana  In  Ca.stros 
Cuba. 

These  resolutions  condemned  the 
Yankee  Imperialists'  aggressive  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  ■  urged  "the  develop- 
ment of  liberation  wars  In  ever>-  reeion 
where  conditions  are  ripe."  and  cited 
South  Vietnam  as  the  "best  example. " 

The  Latin  American  report  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  has 
recently  revealed  that  U.S.  troops 
are  now  fighting  Cuban  "volunteers" 
In  southeast  Asia  and  that  Cuban 
crews,  trained  In  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
operating  surface-to-£ilr  missiles  acalnst 
our  aircraft.  Also  It  discloses  that  Viet- 
cong  Instructors  have  been  l.n  Cutia 
teaching  Cubans  the  methods  of  juiifie 
warfare  and  guerrilla  Insurrection,  with 
the  latter  apparently  becoming  part  o.' 
the  Vletcong  fighting  forces  in  Vleina.'r 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  describes  the  CubaK.^  thu5 
engaged  as  "military  advisers  "  VKTiat 
a  travesty. 

The  revealments  of  thla  Latin  Amer- 
ica report  emphasize  again  what  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  stress  in  statements 
to  the  House.  This  point  is  the  incon- 
sistency In  our  policy  of  wagine  war 
against  the  forces  of  tntematlonal  com- 
munism in  Vietnam  while  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  act  to  dislodge  Red  power 


from  Cuba  from  which  It  expoits  revolu- 
tlonar>-  terror  and  violence  not  only  Into 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but 
also  to  southeast  Asia. 

In  order  that  the  Indicated  Latin 
.\merica  report  may  be  more  widely 
known  in  the  Congress  and  the  Nation,  I 
quote  It  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
|From  Latin  America  Report,  Sept.  19,  1866] 
U3.  Tkoops  Encounter  Cuban  Adversary  in 

VU-TNAM 

US  troops  are  now  fighting  CubanB.  The 
fight  is  not  Uklng  place  Just  ninety  miles 
from  Florida  or  elsewhere  In  this  Hemisphere 
it  might  be  suppoeed,  but  10,000  miles 
iway — m  Vietnam 

Refugees  from  Cuba— often  a  source  of 
valuable  Intelligence — state  that  Cuban  "vol- 
unteers" are  reaching  Vletnajn  after  flrst  be- 
ing shipped  to  Moscow  The  mother  of  one 
youth,  whose  name  cannot  be  dlscloeed  for 
fear  of  reprisals  against  the  relatives  still  In 
Cuba,  reports  that  her  son  was  "acddentallv 
killed" 

Taken  protestlngly  to  Moscow  with  other 
Cuban  youths  pressed  Into  military  service, 
the  young   man    later   wrote   to   his   mother 
from  the  Par  East.     Later  still,  the  refugee 
aother  claims,   she   received   a   notice   from 
Cubas   Ministry   of   Armed   Forces   that   her 
son  h.id   been   "acddentallv  killed   while  in 
tralnlntt "     There  w.\s  no  other  explanation 
aor  could  one  be  secured  from  the  Ministry! 
There   has    been    something   of   a   rush   of 
•Jiese   form    letters    In    Cuba   recently.      The 
incidence  of  "accidents"  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread.    Interviews   with  refugee  arrivals  in 
Miami  turn  up  the  Information  that  parents 
of  youths  sent  to  Russia  have  been  receiving 
death    notices    with    disturbing    regularity. 
mere  is  no  explanation  other  than  that  the 
TOuths  were  killed  "accidentally."    An  exam- 
ination of  some  of   the   letters   received   re- 
veal that  many  were  not  posted  In  Havana 
Si  would  be  normal  procedure    but  In  BanU- 
aeo  where  Comandante  Abelardo  Colom6  Is 
.-■  charge   of    the    "volunteer"   program   for 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Cuba  Is  spear-headlng 
•.he  support  of  Communist  countries  to  the 
v:et  Cong.  Following  the  Trl -Continental 
Conference  In  Havana  last  January,  Cuba  wa« 
established  as  headquarters  for  the  "Trl-Con- 
;.!nental  Committee  To  Aid  Vietnam,"  and 
3is  been  active  In  promoting  that  aid  over 
-ne  past  seven  months.  Resolutions  passed 
«  the  conference  itself  are  explanatory  of 

They  read,  In  part:  "It  la  necessary  to 
M.lply  solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  and  support  their 
-frolc  battle  In  every  manner,  even  by  eend- 
.-.  ""T'  '°l"'»t«^«.  it  that  be  neceesary. 
Defense  of  the  Vietnamese  people' 
.ust  caase  has  become  the  central  taak  for 
•te  revolutionary  strategy  of  the  peoples  of 
A-.ca.  .V«la.  and  Latin  America." 

It  also  is  within  the  context  of  the  resolu- 
-ou  and  practical  means  to  Implement 
~fm  that  Fidel  Castro  said  In  his  July  26 
^h  that  "If  Vietnam  asks  for  help  and 
^  for  specialists  in  tanks,  artillery,  and 
.wan,ry,  we  shall  send  our  well-trained  mUl- 

The  State  Department  has  Uken  notice  of 
l^poru  that  Cubans  are  fighting  In  Vietnam 
=-  nas  the  story  another  way.  According 
*  «  recent  release  from  Washington,  the 
n,?t°*o'°  Vietnam  are  considered  vaguely 
rL«*-  i?i.*  ^P»rt™ent  to  be  "military  ad- 
*.  ^.v  *  ^**'**-  l^owever,  seem  to  have  It 
■^«  other  way  around.  Viet  Cong  mlUtary 
■artnictors  have  been  In  Cuba  for  more  than 
I  oTZ?"'  'e^clUng  Cuban  and  LaUn  Amerl- 
^»drea  m  the  various  arts  of  Jungle  war- 
•»«»nd  guerrilla  Insurrection. 

^oT.  l^^  ^**'*  Department  U  suggesting, 
*«i.  Is  the  untenable  proposition  that,  hav- 
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Ing  been  taugjit  by  the  Viet  Cong,  Cubans 
are  now  In  Vietnam  Instructing  their  own 
teachers.  The  release  from  the  State  De- 
partment also  recalls  a  similar  untenable 
position  regarding  "military  advisers,"  taken 
during  the  mlssUe  crisis  In  1962.  Refugee 
reports  of  a  great  Infltix  of  Soviet  military 
units  at  that  time  was  met  with  the  counter- 
proposition  In  Washington  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  part  of  a  "rotating"  military  and 
economic  aid  mission. 

Well-informed  sources  in  Washington 
see  other  similarities  in  the  reaction  of  the 
State  Department  In  1962  and  now.  A 
post-mortem  backgrotmd  briefing  held  in 
February.  1963,  explained  the  State  Depart- 
ment reaction  to  Cuban  refugee  reports  the 
previous  summer  and  faU  as  In  response  to 
a  need  to  "calm  the  national  temper."  It 
perhapw  needs  little  noting  here  that  the 
unhappy  military  stance  of  the  United 
States  brooding  over  a  Communist  sanctuary 
in  the  Caribbean  by  which  the  Vietnam  war 
is  nourished  may  be  considered  sufficient 
reason  for  Issuing  "calming"  statements  now. 
A  spot-light  turned  on  the  Cuba-Vietnam 
corollary  also  reveals  why  Cuba  la  permitted 
to  enjoy  Its  status  as  a  Communist  sanctu- 
ary. The  story  Is  not  a  reassvu-lng  one,  and 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  and  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev explains  why. 

The  letters,  first  printed  In  the  November 
1962  Issue  of  Castro's  Bohemia  magazine,  are 
reprinted  In  Elle  Abel's  book,  "The  Missile 
Crisis"  (Llpplncott,  1966).    Abel  reveals  that 
the  status  of  Cuba  as  a  sanctuary  of  subver- 
sion came  about  as  a  concession  to  Khru- 
shchev, accepting,  as  Abel  puts  It.  "a  set  of 
terms   Khrushchev  never  formally  offered." 
The  key  sentences  by  which  the  Kennedy 
Administration  guaranteed  that  Castro  would 
not  be  overturned  are,  writes  Abel,  in  the  let- 
ter drafted  by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.    If 
the   Soviets   "would   agree  to  remove   these 
weapon  systems  (mlsaUes)  from  Cuba,"  the 
letter  to  Khrushchev  from  Kennedy  reads, 
"we  on  our  part  would  agree  •   •  •   (a)   to 
remove  promptly  the  quarantine  measures 
now  In  effect,  and   (b)    to  give  assurances 
against  an  Invasion  of  Cuba."     The  letter 
Immediately  continues:  "I  am  confident  that 
other   nations  of  the  Western   Hemisphere 
would  be  prepared  to  do  likewise." 

From  that  moment,  the  Russians  took  con- 
trol of  Cuba  openly  and  built  forty-three 
guerrilla  traJjilng  camps  through  which  a 
consortium  of  Commimlst  nations  are 
mounting  subversive  wars  throughout  the 
world.  The  Russian-sponsored  Trl-Contl- 
nental  Conference  of  last  January  was  the 
Immediate  culmination  of  their  political 
moves  by  which  their  Cuban  sanctuary  was 
converted  Into  the  headquarters  for  that 
subversion.  Thus,  hasty  concessions  made 
during  the  mlssUe  crisis  In  1962  now  have 
world-wide  repercussions. 

There  Is  the  belief  among  many  Cuban 
refugees,  and  among  defectors  from  Castro's 
government  as  weU,  that  Cubans  may  be 
operating  surface-to-air  (SAM)  missiles  In 
North  Vietnam.  The  State  Department  con- 
cedes that  Cuban  crews  have  been  trained  by 
the  Russians  In  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  SAM'S.  There  Is  some  doubt 
however,  that  control  of  the  mlssUes  In  Cuba' 
have  been  turned  over  to  Castro.  Informants 
point  out  that  the  use  of  Cubans  In  man- 
ning the  SAM'S  In  North  Vietnam  has  consid- 
erable appeal.  Such  an  arrangement  largely 
eliminates  the  "confi-ontaUon"  aspects  of 
U.S.  pilots  and  Russian  missile-gunners 
shooUng  at  each  other.  In  addition,  Cuban 
crews  receive  valuable  combat  experience. 

More  Immediately  Important  to  considera- 
tions of  national  security,  la  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  capture  at  Cuba  remains  the 
number-one  mlUtaiy  and  foreign  poUcy  de- 
feat of  the  United  SUtcB.  Timid  efforts  as 
one  diplomatic  ezprMslan  has  it,  "to  deal 


with  the  problem,"  have  had  all  the  effect 
of  an  Alka  Seltzer  dropped  In  the  middle 
of   the  Pacific   Ocean. 

%-ENEZXriXA,  COLOMBIA  CRACK-DOWN  ON  STUDENT 
VIOUENCK 

The  Presidents  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
are  alarmed  by  Cuban -sponsored  violence  on 
university  campuses  in  their  countries  Di- 
rected from  Havana,  where  the  Secretariat  of 
Latin  American  student  subversion  was 
created  last  month,  student  violence  has 
taken  an  alarming  toll  of  Uves  and  property 
In  South  America.  ' 

Colombian  President  Carlos  Ueras  Res- 
trepo,  considered  violence  to  be  of  such  Im- 
portance that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
address  to  the  nation.  On  September  1 
President  Ueras  Restrepo  denounced  vio- 
lence that  took  place  last  week  In  Hulla  San- 
tander  del  Sur,  El  Tollma,  and  the  Perlfia 
range  of  mountains.  "The  nature  of  the  In- 
cidents," the  President  continued,  "Is  such 
that  they  are  not  accidental,  but  that  they 
respond  to  a  plan  •  •  •  to  continue  creating 
unrest  and  uneasiness  in  the  country  " 

The  Colombian  President  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  Cuba,  saying  that  the  plan 
Is  "confirmed  by  the  fact  that  aid  to  guer- 
rillas and  the  stepplng-up  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare Is  openly  and  Impudently  urged  from 
microphones  In  Castrolte  radio  stations." 
He  spoke  about  student  strikes  and  violence 
"fomented  from  a  foreign  country,"  saying 
that  "Just  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
student  strike  at  Antolqula  University  (In 
the  city  of  MedeUIn),  damage  to  property 
exceeds  500,000  pesos." 

The  student  strike,  said  Lleras  Restrepo, 
"caused  by  well-known  and  carefully  Iden- 
tified professional  agitators."  fits  Into  the 
overall  plan  of  subversion  of  his  country. 
"Professionals  behind  the  strikes,"  he  con- 
tinued, "turn  them  Into  tools  of  violence 
often  extended  to  non-university  affairs." 
Latin  American  universities  enjoy  virtual 
Immunity  from  police  search.  Called  "uni- 
versity autonomy."  the  tradition  is  invalu- 
able to  the  Communists  in  hiding  guerrilla 
actlonlsts.  and  few  governments  choose  to 
Invite  public  censtire  by  tampering  with  It. 
President  Raul  Leonl  of  Venezuela  recenUy 
did.  and  was  rewarded  for  his  decision  when 
plain-clothes  policemen  arrested  Jos6  Fran- 
cisco Melo  Soacha  on  the  campus  of  the 
Central  University  of  Caracas.  Melo  Soacha 
is  a  notorious  guerrilla  leader  from  neigh- 
boring Colombia.  He  received  what 
amounted  to  "asylum"  at  the  Central  Uni- 
versity in  Venezuela,  where  he  stayed  unde- 
tected for  months. 

Not  all  governments  are  as  firm  In  deal- 
ing with  Communist  activities  on  university 
campuses  as  that  of  Leonl's.  In  1964.  Com- 
munist urban  guerrilla  leader  Llcurgo 
Pinto  broke  off  combat  with  police  units  and 
fled  to  the  campus  of  San  Marcos  University 
in  Lima.  University  authorities  denied  a  re- 
quest by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  the  grounds  of  San  Marcos.  The  po- 
lice were  forced  to  lurk  In  the  vicinity  for 
over  one  year,  finally  nabbing  Pinto  when 
he  tried  to  sneak  off  the  campus. 


PANAMA  CANAL— TRANSIT  OP  CD- 
BAN  VESSELS  EN  ROUTE  VIET- 
NAM 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  ViTiLSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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.et  me  Introduce  you  to  him     B4r.  Vice  Pres-     sympathy  would  be  uttered  to  the  farmer.         As  a  result  of  the  dletarv  chanees  in  Janan. 
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Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rkc- 
otB  of  June  27,  1B6«,  nay  di«tlnguUhed 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Halli.  In  a 
statement  to  the  House,  quoted  a  news 
story  revealing  that  Cuban  vessels  en 
route  to  North  Vietnam  are  passed 
through  the  Panama  CanaJ.  Prior  U3 
tliAt  statement,  the  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  of  Ormand 
Beach.  Pla.,  32074,  In  an  alert  to  Its  mem- 
bership, supplied  additional  facta  con- 
cerning the  passage  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
vessels  through  the  Canal  In  reference 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  recently  received  from  one  of 
my  many  correspondents  a  letter  enclos- 
ing a  press  release  of  the  Department  of 
State  defending  the  transit  through  the 
Panama  Canal  of  Cuban  vessels  for 
North  Vletiuim,  citing  article  X\^^  of 
the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  which 
article  I  now  quote : 

The  CaiiAi.  when  con«truct«l.  and  the  en- 
trancM  tharvto  •ball  b«  nvutr&i  in  perpetu- 
ity, and  aball  b«  open  upon  tertnji  provided 
by  8«cUon  I  of  Article  three  of,  and  In  con- 
formltr  with  the  etlpulaUoo  of,  the  treaty 
entered  into  by  the  Oovernmente  uf  the 
United  Statee  and  Great  BrlUln  on  Novem- 
ber IB   1»01 

Arucle  III  of  the  1901  treaty  gives  the 
rules  of  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople of  October  28,  1888,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal,  of  which  I  quote 
the  first  section 

1.  The  Canal  sh^u  be  free  and  open  to  "the 
veeeela  of  c<jciunerce  and  of  war  of  ail  na.lonj 
ob»ervln«  theee  Rulee.  oa  term*  of  equUlty. 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  dLscrUnlnaUon 
•falnjt  any  nation,  or  Its  cltlzenj  or  subjecta. 
In  respect  of  ihe  condlUona  or  chargee  of 
trafBc  or  otherwlae  Such  condition*  and 
cbargea  i-f  traffic  shall  be  Jxiat  and  equitable 

Though  the  Department  of  State  re- 
lease correctly  quotes  article  XVm  of 
the  1903  treaty  with  Panama,  It  falls  to 
mention  the  superior  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  article  n  of  the 
same  treaty  for  the  "construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection" of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
a  historical  fact  that  for  5  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  all  trai^lt  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  deiUed  Japanese  vessels 
for  reasons  of  security.  This  Is  to  say, 
that  In  time  of  'Intematlonal  conflagra- 
tion" or  "threat  of  aggression"  that 
would  endanger  the  "neutrality  of  secu- 
rity" of  the  Panama  Canal  care  must  be 
taken  In  permitting  vessels  to  enter  the 
canal  to  protect  against  destruction. 
Such  facts  constitute  valid  reasons  why 
vessels  of  potential  enemies  should  be 
denied  entrance.  Any  cotintry.  any- 
where, under  similar  circumstances. 
would  exercise  due  regard  to  questions 
of  canal  security 

Even  today.  Mr  Speaker.  Egypt,  In  the 
operation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  con- 
trary to  long  estabUshed  practice  under 
the  1888  Convention  of  Constantinople, 
excludes  from  the  canal  ships  of  another 
country  which  Is  on  unfriendly  terms 
with  Egypt  but  at  present  Is  not  at  war 
with  Egypt. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion, may  have  fuller  Information  in  the 
premises.  I  quote  my  correspondent's  let- 
ter. Its  enclosure  from  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Indicated  alert: 


arATiN  lai-AND,  NY. 

September  13.  1966 
Hon   Danibl  J   Flood. 
Hfuse  Office  Building, 
Washington    DC. 

Dkab  Mr  Flood  Inasmuch  at  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  affalm  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  la  al- 
ways current,  I  ain  encloaing  a  statement  on 
Cuban  use  of  the  Canal  Issued  by  the  State 
IieparUiient  sent  Ut  me  by  my  Congreesnian 
w;.en  I  protested  Castro  s  shipping  supplies 
•-..  the  North  Vletnameae 

That  the  State  Department  can  virtually 
defend  Castro  s  action  through  the  use  of  the 
Innocuous  provision  of  the  1903  Treaty  that 
the  C«jia.  shall  be  neutral  In  peri)etulty  la 
abeurd  Does  this  mean  we  have  no  way  of 
jireventlug  Castro  Irvirn  further  aiding  our 
enemy  ' 

How  tan  we  p<jaalDiy  win  a  war  when  our 
State  Dept   employs  such  specious  reaaonlng? 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  shedding 
any  light  poeelble  on  this  m<-«l  serious  prob- 
'.etn. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Kdklm  Lenza. 

Cuban  SHtrrnta  to  North  Vittnam  and  thz 
Us«  o»  THK  Panama  Canal 

The  general  pattern  of  Cuban  shipping  to 
North  Vlet-Nam  which  to  date  has  not  been 
very  great,  has  been  one  of  Cuban  veesels 
carrying  »\jgar  to  Japan,  sailing  In  ballast  to 
North  Korean  and  or  Chines*  ports,  and 
picking  up  miscellaneous  cargoes  fi'r  North 
V'.et-Nam  In  some  cases,  apparently,  theee 
■argoes  have  lnclv;ded  war  materiel  In  addi- 
tion, a  very  few  Cuban  vessels  have  lifted 
cargoes  of  Bv;gar  from  Cuban  ports  to  North 
Vlet-Nam 

Inasrp.uch  as  Cuba  ts  considered  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Communist  system  of  na- 
tions Cuban  assistance  to  North  Vlet-Nam 
is  not  surprising  It  might  be  pointed  out. 
nowever  that  the  C^iban  economy  la  In  such 
dire  straits  that  the  Castro  regime  has  few 
reeo'ircee  to  make  available  to  anyoce. 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
.\rUcle  XVTII  of  the  1903  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  provides  that 
the  Canal  shall  be  neutral  in  perpetuity  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations, 
without  dlscTimlnatJon 

.Vcordlngly  ships  flying  the  Cuban  flag 
are  permitted  at  the  present  time  to  transit 
the  Canal  All  shlpe  transiting  the  Canal, 
however,  are  subject  to  rules  and  regulations 
ifovernlng  navigation  of  the  Canal  and  ad- 
jacent waters  Theee  regulations  provide  for 
certain  security  measures  and  control  of  all 
shlpe  while  In  waters  under  United  States 
Jurisdiction. 

Calling     All     Pat«jot»— TlKASONons     PoU- 
rr«s  BrrmAT  Otm  Sons   in  Vnrr  Nam 

I  By  P    A    Del  Valle    President,  Defenders  of 
The  American  Constitution) 

Pacts  Cargoes  of  ships  tran*lUng  the 
Panama  Canal  are  not  Inspected  unless  false 
manifest  Is  suspected 

Marines  no  longer  board  BoTlet  flag  ships 
although  the  USSR  boasts  op«rUy  that  they 
are  helping  our  enemies  In  Viet  Nam.  36 
of  their  ships  went  through  the  Canal  tn  the 
second  quarter  of  this  fiscal  years  (Oct.. 
Nov    and  Dec     1965) 

■'Security  guards"  go  on  board  Cuban  and 
Polish  ships,  but  are  not  authorized  to  In- 
spect the  cargoes,  although  such  Inspection 
was  rrrutlne  before  and  after  Pearl  Harbor 
(Dec. 7.  1941) 

According  to  reports  made  public  In  De- 
cember. 1968.  all  Cuban  registered  ships 
carry  war  materiel  to  North  Viet  Nam  by 
order  of  the  Cuban  Oovemment.  Poland 
1«  a  sateUlte  at  tlie  USSR. 

Canal  Zone  Customs  Officials  are  not  per- 
mitted to  stop  and  search  ships  for  war 
materiel    unless    ordered    by    the    Oovemor. 


who  would  only  take  such  action  on  orders 
frcjm  Washington 

Significance-  There  la  no  security  In  the 
Canal  or  the  Canal  Zone  and  ships  of  any 
nation  may  transit  without  hindrance,  which 
means  that  our  canal,  built  by  the  USA 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  USA  is 
used  without  hindrance  by  ships  carrying 
war  materiel  to  our  enemies  In  Viet  Nam. 
Some  of  our  so-called  allies  and  our  deudly 
enemies  use  this  American  facility  to  trans- 
port the  arms  with  which  our  men  are  bti.-.g 
killed  in  an  undeclared  but  bloody  war,  a 
situation  of  the  most  tragic  character. 

Policy  decisions  are  apparently  made  in 
consultation  with  an  International  cont,-o: 
commission  which  includes  Poland,  whose 
leaders.  Oomulka  and  Rapackl  were  recently 
consulted  by  our  "roving  ambassador"  Avereli 
Harrlman  And  this  can  only  mean  that 
certain  powerful  Internationalists  controlling 
the  policies  of  both  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries are  making  a  good  war  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  lives.  Their  Influence 
can  also  be  noted  In  the  lame  excuses  our 
government  gives  for  not  closing  the  Pon 
of  Haiphong,  through  which  all  this  materiel 
flows. 

Action  Indicated.  (U  We  mtist  overcome 
the  api>arent  Indifference  of  the  Congre«» 
by  confronting  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  with  these  facts  and  a  demand  for 
an  immediate  Investigation  of  this  situation, 
to  be  followed  by  such  Congressional  action 
as  may  be  necessary 

(3)  Also  bring  these  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  State  Governor  and  memberB 
of  your  SUte  Legislature,  strongly  urging 
them  to  Join  In  the  effort  to  arouse  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  commensurate  with  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

1 3)  Publicize  this  situation  by  every 
means  available  within  your  means,  buying 
radio  and  TV  time,  advertisements  In  the 
press,  and  sending  groups  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  and  picket  with  signs  or  any 
other  lawful  means 

(4)  Using  the  chain  letter  method,  send 
three  copies  of  this  Alert  to  three  p.^trlo'j 
asking  them  to  do  the  same  until  we  core: 
our  land  with  this  important  Information 
and  our  appeal   for  action. 


ADDRESS  OF  V^CE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H  HUMPHREY— AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDITORS"  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr 
Olson  1  may  ejttend  his  remarks  at  thj 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  the.t 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar. 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     0LJ50N     of     Minnesota       Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Rkcord  the  following  speech  of  the  Vice 
President.  Hubert  H.  Homphrcy: 
Adorxss  or  Vic»  Pbbsidint  HtmHtT  H   Hrii- 

PinUCT      AT      TBCE      Amisicaiy      ACRlCrTTtTlA: 

Borroas'    AaaoctATiow    Bttmmkb    Mrrnnc 
J-utrw  33,  1906,  Wabhinoton,  DC. 

JAMBS  C.  THOMSON,  PRXSIDSKT,  A  A  E  A 
PRAntlX  rAKMER,  CHTCAOO.  ILL 

Mr.  Thomson.  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
four  days  In  Washington  and  thU  is  !^« 
last  of  our  scheduled  evento  and  a  ver^ 
fitting  climax  to  a  highly  informative  awl 
stimulating  convention. 

Our  speaker  does  this  organization  a  gre*' 
honor  in  appearing  here  today  and  it  l«  » 
great  privilege  for  me  to  Introduce  him  K 
you.     But    before   I   Introduce    our   .speaker 
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;et  me  Introduce  you  to  blm.  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, these  farm  paper  editors  r^tresent  a 
combined  12.000,000  circulation.  Tliey  are 
well  Imown  too  and  Bp«ak  regularly  to  vir- 
tually all  of  the  farmers  of  the  nation.  I 
am  sure  you  don't  remember  me  but  I  was 
with  you  and  Secretary  Freeman  on  the  trip 
to  Honolulu.  We  stopped  In  Ouam,  you  may 
remember,  and  went  on  to  Saigon,  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  you  you  were  mnirine  a  speech 
to  the  Vietnamese  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  didnt  hear  all  of  your  speech  bscatise  I 
was  so  fascinated  watching  a  jB{>anese 
reporter  write  what  you  were  saying,  with 
all  those  flourishes  and  a  little  brush.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  qvilte  like  that. 

Wei:,  our  speaker  Is  a  man  of  tremendous 
vitality  and  wide  Interests  and  In  the  recent 
flurry  of  charge  and  countercharge  about 
farm  and  food  prices,  1  don't  think  he  ever 
lost  s:ght  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
to  this  nation's  economy.  Gentlemen,  Ladles, 
I  am  very  happy  to  present  to  you  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
atjle  HtTBEBT  H.  HoMPHarr.  [Applause.] 
MjiRtss  BT  Vies  pasaniKNT  KuMPHarr 

Mr  HtncPHSXT.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  gracious  introduction.  Jim.  I  appre- 
ciate "he  opportunity  to  speak  to  people  who 
u'.t  to  farmers  and  those  in  the  agrl-btislness 
community. 

Farm  people,  their  problems,  their  defeats, 
theL-  triumphs,  and  their  basic  importance 
to  our  society  have  been  the  concern  of  Preal- 
dent  Johnson  and  myself  for  many  years. 
We  come  from  rural  America.  WeTe  seen 
;irm  depressions,  and  their  terrible  human 
toll,  and  we  never  want  to  see  smother. 
We  must  not  have  another. 

Our  American  farmers  will  enjoy  one  of 
their  most  prosperous  years  In  196«.  In  most 
commodities  we  need  more  production.  This 
is  newp  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  and  It's  good 
news 

Net  income  per  farm  and  personal  Income 
per  capita  of  farm  people  will  be  the  highest 
M  record  this  year.  Farm  prices  are  up. 
Net  firm  Income  Is  up.  Agricultural  exports 
are  up     And  taurm  stirpluses  are  down. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  and 
:ndeed  In  the  time  of  my  service  In  the'  Sen- 
ate there  was  an  article  each  day  about  the 
unbelievable  tragedy  of  farm  surpltises  that 
was  befalling  this  nation.  Now  some  of 
sose  same  writers  are  beginning  to  tell  us 
or  the  danger  of  shortages.  It  Just  proves 
how  things  do  change. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  achievements 
I  have  spoken  of  belongs  to  the  productive 
energy  and  the  competence  of  the  American 
firmer  But  some  credit  Is  due  the  Jothnson- 
Humphrey  administration,  the  88th  and  89tb 
Congresses,  and  to  policies  directed  to  the 
prosperity  and  weU  being  of  niral  America. 

Parity  of  Income  and  equaUty  of  opportu- 
nity for  our  farm  pnjducers  are  the  stated 
and  determined  goals  of  this  government. 

Sometimes  the  good  news  and  the  record 
of  achievement  are  obscured  by  a  poor  choice 
or  words,  or  confusing  headlines.  So  let 
at  make  one  or  two  things  clear.  If  things 
are  better  today  than  yesterday,  we  never- 
theless seek  to  make  them  even  better 
tomorrow  We  are  a  restless  people,  and  we 
wk  higher  standards  and  higher  goals  all 
tne  time. 

American  agriculture  will  be  selling  more 
C'  Its  production  and  fair  and  stable  prices 
Jfe  in  prospect.  Fair  and  stable  prices  have 
jxeo  a  basic  need  of  American  agriculture 

tn' »?""■'  ''"^"-    *"*"  '*^  ^^  stable  prices 
w  the  farmer  Imply  no  unfairness  to  the 

consumer. 

Tile  American  consumer  has  benefited — 
someumes  without  realizing  who  his  bene- 
ictor  was— from  prices  which  at  the  farm 
fvei  often  have  been  distressingly  low.  One 
n<JLi  '^^^s'opnaeht*  in  our  nation  is  that 
people  have  become  accustomed  to  rather 
'ow  farm   prices.      Occasionally   a   note    of 


sympathy  would  be  uttered  to  the  farmer, 
but  farm  prices  remained  distressingly  low. 
nevertheless. 

Hi  the  last  five  years  the  price  of  eleven 
key  foods  in  the  coDsumer  price  Index  has 
risen  less  than  nine  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period,  the  weekly  earnings  after  taxes 
of  a  worker  In  industry  has  risen  more  than 
ao  per  cent.  The  iiroflts  of  American  corpo- 
rations have  more  than  doubled  and  divi- 
dends have  more  than  tripled. 

Everything  must  be  put  Into  perspective. 
You  cannot  Just  look  at  one  factor  and  draw 
Judgments  from  that.  The  theory  of  rela- 
tivity applies  to  eoonomlcs  in  a  society  such 
as  our  just  as  It  doss  to  science. 

In  no  cotmtry  do  consumers  have  as  large 
a  choice  of  nutritious  foods  as  In  this  coun- 
try. And  the  percentage  of  disposable  in- 
come that  is  spent  for  food  Is  lower  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  best  bargain  in  the 
world  is  the  toed  that  the  American  people 
get  this  day,  In  this  month  of  June,  I960. 

Conwimers  can  thank  the  American  f  armsr 
for  this  in  a  very  large  part.  Goosumers 
reap  the  benefit  of  abundant  production  on 
our  farms  and,  in  turn,  farmers  benefit  from 
full  employment,  or  expanded  employment 
in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

By  the  same  token,  consumers  do  not  bene- 
fit In  the  long  run  from  depressed  farm 
prices.  We  all  need  each  other  for  a  full 
and  balanced  prosperity.  Here  is  where  you 
come  in. 

Farm  editors  have  an  opportunity  and  an 
obligation  to  present  the  facts  to  the  entire 
American  public.  This  is  a  story  that  needs 
to  be  understood  by  every  American. 

You  have  provided  a  constant  flow  of  tech- 
nical information  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
land.  In  no  other  country  are  farmers  as 
well  informed  as  in  the  United  States. 
Major  credit  for  this  should  be  assigned  to 
farm  publications,  their  editors  and  their 
repcMtera. 

You  also  have  helped  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  of  the  sodal  and  interna- 
tional policies  and  advantages  of  otir  farm 
programs.  I  cannot  overly  stress  the  im- 
portance of  American  agrlctilture  to  the 
strength  of  this  nation  throughout  the  wwld 
It  Is  so  viUl. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  you  for 
yotir  long-term  support  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program. 

Since  1064  we  have  exported  over  $15  bil- 
lion worth  of  farm  products  to  needy  people 
In  developing  nations  under  the  Pood  for 
Peace  program.  Food  for  Peace  helps  millions 
of  people  every  year  In  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. Some  of  these  countries  have  devel- 
oped with  otir  help  to  the  point  where  they 
now  are  commercial  markets  for  our  farm 
products.  Nations  whose  people  we  were 
helping  with  food  and  other  forms  of  aid 
ten  or  twvnty  years  ago  now  are  among  our 
best  dollar  customers  for  farm  products. 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  other 
nations  will  move  from  the  aid  category  to 
the  commercial  trade  category  in  a  very 
short  time. 

But  behind  the  statistics  Ues  the  fiUl  Im- 
pact of  our  food  aid.  Let  us  think  of  those  to 
whom  the  Food  for  Peace  program  is  directed 
in  our  attack  on  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
stiU  the  most  serious  health  problem  of  the 
world.  Let  tis  recognlae  that  food  deficiencies 
are  most  serious  in  Infants,  the  pre-school 
age,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  school-age  chil- 
dren. And  let  ua  remember  that  malnutri- 
tion results  not  only  In  high  child  death 
rates  and  widespread  disabling  diseases,  but 
In  pennanent  mental  and  physical  retarda- 
tion. 

One  ot  the  wonden  of  the  world  is  the 
health  of  our  youngsters  here  in  America 
Their  good  health  not  only  is  due  to  the  great 
breakthrough*  In  the  healing  arts  and 
drugs,  but  to  nutritious  food  and  diet. 


As  a  result  of  the  dietary  changes  in  Japan, 
the  average  Japanese  boy  now  is  four  Inches 
taller  than  his  father.  Food  has  had  a  re- 
markable Impact  not  only  on  physical  health 
but  mental  health.  The  shortage  of  protein 
In  the  world  Is  one  of  the  great  threats  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  Is  taking 
hold.  What  began  as  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram has  become  a  major  constructive  force. 
It  Is  a  basic  and  essential  Item  In  the  pro- 
grams of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  advancing  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  Interests.  Let  no  man  tmderestlmate 
the  role  of  our  food  and  technical  assistance 
In  meeting  the  challenge  of  world  htmger — 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  many  years 
ahead. 

The  late  beloved  Pope  John  said  that  where 
there  Is  hunger— constant  htinger — there  is 
no  peace.  We  will  save  more  Uves  in  India 
this  year  as  a  result  of  food  aid  than  the 
total  population  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  that  as  much  emphasis  were 
placed  on  the  lives  that  we  save  as  Is  placed 
on  the  lives  that  are  lost  because  of  war. 
I  wish  we  could  have  the  same  dramatic 
presentation  every  morning  of  the  Impact  of 
American  food  on  the  lives  of  children 
throughout  this  world  that  we  have  every 
morning  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Every  day 
the  papers  are  filled  with  death  and 
destrucUon.  This  Is  a  Ufe-glving  naUon,  but 
we  seldom  emphasize  what  we  do  that  la  con- 
structive and  wholesome  and  decent  and 
good.  We  have  a  fljcatlon  on  being  able  to 
portray  the  riots,  the  violence,  the  disease, 
the  destruction,  the  despair  that  afflicts  us. 
There  ought  to  be  some  balance  and  I  appeal 
to  you  to  give  It  that  balance. 

Recently  the  President  called  upon  our  na- 
tion to  use  our  agriculture  abundance  and 
our  extensive  technical  skills  to  assist  the 
less-developed  countries  to  strengthen  their 
own  ability  to  produce  and  to  buy  agricul- 
tural commodities  and,  more  generally,  to 
support  world  development.  This  is  our 
policy — to  help,  to  aid  In  emergency,  but  to 
offer  self-help  to  get  people  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.     You  are  responding  to  this 

Jim  SCUhoIland,  who  Is  here  with  us  today, 
president  of  the  Agrtculttiral  Publishers  As- 
sociation, wlU  leave  for  Western  Eurc^)e  with- 
in the  next  few  days  where  he  will  confer 
with  government  and  agrtculttiral  leaders  on 
farm  problems  there. 

A  committee  of  weekly  newspaper  publish- 
ers from  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
will  be  Journeying  to  Japan  and  to  East  AsU 
this  summer  to  talk  with  farm  producers, 
governmental  offlclals,  and  others. 

And  the  Agricultural  Publishers,  in  co- 
operaUon  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  are  launching  a  Farm  Papers 
for  Peace  program  whereby  caplee  of  well- 
known  agricvUtural  magazines  and  publica- 
tions will  be  made  available  to  emerging  na- 
tions to  make  their  Ubrarlee  complete  with 
the  wrlUngs  of  our  fine  agricultural  Journal- 
ists. 

Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  America's  oppor- 
tunities for  farm  exports.  I  meet  with  our 
business  people  from  time  to  time  on  the 
matter  of  developing  a  sensitivity  In  this 
nation  toward  exports.  Do  you  realize  that 
our  coimtry  exports  only  four  per  cent  of  its 
gross  national  product? 

I  met  with  the  coal  producers  yesterday 
We  can  lay  down  coal  out  of  a  United  States 
coal  mine  at  a  port  In  Europe  cheaper  than 
a  European  country  can  mine  its  own  coal. 
We  have  become  competitive — overly  com- 
petitive. The  coal  producers,  because  they 
were  losing  some  of  their  domestic  market, 
had  to  go  out  and  get  a  foreign  market. 

I  am  urging  that  we  take  a  good  look  at 
the  development  of  farm  exports  because  we 
have  a  miracle  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try. There  Is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  can  even  touch  us  In  terms  of 
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•grtcuUuraJ  efBclency  There  are  two  areas 
In  which  we  have  unquestioned  superiority — ■ 
In  the  mlnlcg  and  the  dljstrlbutlon  and  pro- 
duction of  coal,  and  In  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodltlea  and  the  distribution 
of  those  commodities  Nobody  can  even 
ootne  close  to  us  It  Is  In  these  areas  that 
we  ought  to  make  our  best  endeavors  anJ 
elTorts. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  our  agricul- 
tural exports  are  estimated  to  r^ach  i  new 
p«&k  of  »8  7  binion  We  will  receive  »S  bil- 
lion of  this  In  dollars — a  major  posltlvi?  con- 
tribution to  our  balance  of  payments  But 
thU  contribution  can  be  even  larger  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  to  the  Congrt-as  for 
the  expansion  of  BB«t-Weat  trade  are 
adopted  I  ask  your  support  of  theso  pro- 
poaals 

I  ask  your  support  for  the  prtnclplt  that 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ristem 
Kurope  !n  agnctiltural  commodities  be  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  trade  In  other  nonstrsteglc 
commodities. 

We  ship  all  Itlnds  of  things  to  these  coun- 
tries. We  ship  all  sotrs  of  Items  In  which 
we  are  really  not  very  competitive  But  in 
»  product  that  we  have  in  abundance,  or 
eould  produce  in  abundance  at  a  lower  price 
than  anybody  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
hare  Imposed  artificial  barrters 

Trade  routes  are  vital  arteries  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  They  can  be  among  the 
meet  significant  if  the  bridges  of  better  un- 
derstanding t>etween  the  Free  World,  the  3o- 
Tlet  Union,  and  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Expansion  of  trade  between  such  di- 
rerse  economic  systems  needs  the  develop- 
ment of  special  ground  rules  consistent  with 
Free  World   trade   practices 

I  have  watched  with  Interest  the  continued 
success  the  Canadians  have  achieved  In  jell- 
ing agricultural  commodities  to  the  8o^et 
Union  and  to  other  Bastem  European  coun- 
tries. We  should  make  a  consistent  elort. 
toward  eliminating  the  barriers  that  prevent 
sensible,  constructive  expanded  East-West 
trade  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  American 
farmer  should  not  share  in  hard  currency 
markets  created  through  trade  with  the 
BOTlet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  this 
endeavor,  the  President  needs  the  flexible  au- 
thority that  he  has  requested  to  grant  Most 
Favored  Nation  treatment  wherever  he  re- 
gards stKh  steps  as  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  foreign  pwllcy  objectives.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  deny  ourselves  this  oppor- 
tunity 

As  fjer  capita  Incomes  In  other  cotin'-rlea 
have  risen,  we  have  seen  sharp  Increases  In 
imports  of  food  and  feed  from  the  United 
States  Por  too  long  we  have  placed  too 
little  emphasis  upon  this  export  market 
The  market  for  feed  and  feed  grains,  oil 
■eeds,  protein  meals  and  vegetable  oils  Is 
highly  competitive  We  had  better  get  In 
and  compete 

In  recent  years  the  market  development  ac- 
tlTlUes  generated  by  Public  Law  480.  foreign 
currencies,  plus  private  ftinds.  has  been  very 
helpful  In  sales  promotion.  But  again,  much 
more  can  be  done.  These  commercial  mar- 
kets are  achieved  with  great  effort  and  must 
be  filled.  We  must  tie  sure  that  we  produce 
•tifflclently  to  meet  these  needs. 

A  whole  new  generation  of  consumers 
abroad  is  basing  its  more  nutritious  food 
needs  on  agrlcultiiral  conunodlUes  that  are 
made  in  America.  We  simply  have  to  wake 
up  to  this  opporttinlty.  At  times  we  have 
been  so  derelict  in  our  promotion  of  foreign 
trade  that  when  the  opportunity  arises  we 
are  not  quite  sure  what  to  do  about  it. 
W«  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  plowing  up  every  third  row,  that 
w«  don't  quite  understand  what  to  do  If 
W9  need  every  row 

We  have  developed  a  positive  approach  to 
the  use  of  our  productive  capacity  to  further 
our  International  objectives  and  at  the  same 
ttme  Increase  farm  Income.     This  Is  reflected 


In  our  efforts  to  expand  soybean  acreage  for 
1966.  higher  1966  rice  allotment,  and  the 
Increase  In  the  wheat  allotment  for  1967. 
Presently,  we  are  re -examining  all  of  our 
commodity  programs  for  1967.  particularly, 
wheat,  rice,  soybeans  and  dairy  pr<xlucta 

In  our  planning  we  miut  be  sure  we  pro- 
duce enough  to  meet  our  own  needs,  the  re- 
quirements of  our  commercial  export  mar- 
kets Including  those  under  the  Fo<;)d  for 
Freedom  program,  and  have  enough  remain- 
ing for  adequate  and  needed  carryover 
Slocks — truly  a   strategic  food   reserve. 

I  have  been  looking  into  our  food  and 
feed  supply  situation,  especially  in  terms  of 
reserves  for  years  ahead,  and  I  am  concerned 
We  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  only  two  com- 
modltlee-^cotton  and  tobacco.  But  as  far 
as  other  commodities  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  have  a  surplus 

Too  many  people  think  that  all  the  carry- 
over stock  of  a  commodity  Is  a  surplus  It 
would  be  an  extremely  dlfflcutt  perlixl  for 
this  nation  If  there  were  no  carryovers  of 
major  cro^w  We  need  reasonable  working 
storks  as  i  minimum  for  normal  business 
operaU,^ns  This  Is  vital  to  our  national 
security  our  worldwid*  commitments  and 
the  needs  of  oiu"  consumers  A  nation  that 
has  security  treaties  wUh  44  countries  had 
better  understand  that  It  also  has  food  re- 
quirements as  a  part  at  its  national  securlty 
Thls  country  has  large  International  re- 
sponsibilities which  It  cannot  and  must  not 
shirk  We  are  committed  to  our  friends  and 
our  allies  and  our  food  and  fiber  supplies 
must  be  adequate  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
needs  It  Is  Important  that  we  maintain  an 
arsenal  of  food  and  fiber.  Just  as  we  main- 
tain an  ikTsenaJ  of  weapons.  Both  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  peace 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  commodities 
In  detail  It  Is  estimated  that  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  this  year,  and  again  October  1  of  next 
year,  we  wUl  have  a  three-month  supply  of 
feed  grains  We  should  not  allow  this  to  get 
any  lower  Thl.s  Is  no  surplus,  eapeclally  at 
a  time  when  our  domestic  and  export  re- 
quirements keep  going  up 

Yesterday  morning  I  received  a  call  from 
South  Dakota  lellUig  me  that  a  drouth  was 
underway  If  you  ever  lived  In  South  Da- 
kota, you  understiind  what  a  drouth  means 
I  grew  up  there  I  was  born  and  reared 
there  and  I  lived  through  the  dust  storms 
The  first  time  you  get  one  of  those  dust 
storms,  and  you  haven't  had  rain  for  45  days, 
all  the  memories  of  the  p»ast  come  up  like  a 
living  fact.  And  if  you  lose  your  feed  grain 
production  In  the  Dakot&s.  In  Just  those  two 
states  alone,  you  are  In  a  serious  situation  Ln 
America. 

Our  supply  of  feed  grains  also  governs  otir 
livestock  and  poultry  svipply  We  mtist 
strive  to  maintain  a  balance  of  animal  agri- 
culture with  growing  constimer  demands. 

I  speak  with  feeling  about  this  because  too 
many  people  In  America  Just  dont  under- 
stand American  agriculture  You  really  don't 
understand  what  It's  all  about  until  you  have 
lived   tiirough   It. 

I  mentioned  our  feed  supply  because  I  am 
concerned  about  It  I  know  the  relationship 
of  com  prices  to  hog  prices  because  I  come 
from  a  corn-ho^  country.  And  I  know  the 
relationship  between  potiltry  prices  and  feed 
prices  too. 

Because  of  our  Southeast  Asian  commit- 
ments, the  rice  supply  will  be  lees  than  what  I 
believe  to  be  necessary  for  national  security 
reserves  and  to  meet  our  International  re- 
sp<jn«l  bill  ties  Therefore  this  year  we  will 
be  re-examining  our  rice  program  for  1967. 
Asians  are  a  rice  eating  people.  Therefore, 
rice  Is  as  important  tcj  our  policy  In  Asia  as 
It  Is  for  one  of  our  diplomats  that  Is  stationed 
In  Thailand,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  speak 
Thai. 

Your  president.  Jim  Thompeon.  was  a 
member  of  the  presidential  agricultural  mis- 
sion   that    accompanied    Secretary    Freeman 


and  myself  to  South  Vietnam.  Jim  can  tel] 
you  the  Importance  of  rice  to  the  Asians  ana 
the  Vietnamese.  Rice  Is  a  life  saver,  and  it  ii 
an  Inflation  killer. 

Inflation  Is  having  a  terrible  toll  In  East 
Asia  and  rice  la  dampening  the  fires  of  Infla- 
tlon  You  can  write  4.000  articles  on  eco- 
nomics and  it  won't  dampen  the  Inflation 
flres  at  all.  But  give  me  a  few  tons  of  rice 
to  put  In  the  Port  of  Saigon,  and  a  meanj 
of  distributing  It.  and  the  Inflationary  spiral 
will  go  down  Rice  Is  as  Important  In  South. 
east  Asia  today  as  fl\e  divisions  of  troop.s  and 
1.000  airplanes  That's  why  we  are  re-e.xam- 
Inlng  our  program. 

Various  Independent  estimates  have  been 
made  that  a  carr>-over  reserve  of  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  Is  a  minimum  desirable 
level.  Some  people  may  think  that  is  a  bit 
high.  Yet  on  July  1  our  carryover  will  be 
down  to  550  million  bushels,  and  grain  ex- 
perts tell  me  that  by  July  1  of  next  year  thlj 
level  could  further  be  reduced  due  to 
weather  and  other  factors. 

Wheat  acreage  for  1967  now  Is  undergoing 
careful  re-examlnatlon.  We  had  1  billion 
400  mlliliin  bushels  of  wheat  carryover  In  the 
United  States  five  years  ago.  "Today  there 
are  Just  slightly  over  a  billion  bushels  In  ai! 
the  exporting  countries  of  the  world 

About  30O  million  people  have  been  addeC 
to  the  world's  population  In  the  last  five 
years.  Those  moutlis  have  to  be  fed  But 
we  have  400  million  bushels  less  of  wheat  In 
the  exporting  countries  of  the  whole  world 
today  than  we  had  In  reserves  in  the  United 
States  live  years  agt: 

It's  estimated  that  the  production  of  but- 
ter and  non-fat  dry  milk  will  be  down  this 
year  by  about  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  cows  Is  down  sharply  In  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  where  60  per  cent  of  the 
butter  Ls  produced.  They  are  averaging  13 
dairy  herd  sales  per  day  In  Wisconsin.  Dairy 
farming  Involves  high  cost,  expensive  equip- 
ment, long  hours,  hard  work,  and  you  aver- 
age about  60  or  65  cents  an  hour. 

Ou  June  1.  the  Department  of  AgrlouUure 
Informed  me  that  we  had  dairy  products 
with  a  milk  equivalent  of  4  billion  700  mil- 
lion pounds — the  lowest  since  1952.  0! 
this,  at  least  4'^  billion  pounds  are  In  pri- 
vate hands.  So  the  sUx;ks  In  government 
hands  are  far  from  high.  They  are  mini- 
mal. 

Certainly  the  nation  could  use  an  Increase 
In  milk  production  of  more  than  2  billion 
pounds  this  year  to  meet  expected  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  and  to  provide  a  reserve 
Ln  the  event  of  an  emergency.  If  we  can 
get  that  Increase  In  milk  production.  It  will 
be  the  best  thing  that  happened  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  problem  of  maintaining,  and  In  fact 
Increasing  dairy  production  may  prove  to  &e 
the  moet  challenging  problem  In  American 
agriculture  In  the  Immediate  future. 

We  win  need  to  give  this  area  very  careful 
attention  during  the  coming  months.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  a  recent  rise  In  the  price 
supjjort  on  manufacturing  milk  was  to  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  dairy  farmers  a.id  tie 
manufacturing  milk  producing  areas  to  keep 
their  cows  and  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk.  Your  government  now  has  under 
active  consideration  further  recommenda- 
tions for  incentives  to  bring  about  more 
production  of  milk. 

On  September  1.  the  carryover  of  8<  ybeans 
will  be  between  30  and  40  million  bushels- 
about  a  two  weeks  supply — that  Is  no  carry- 
over at  all.  It  even  could  be  a  ml£t.ike  m 
bookkeeping  It  Is  less  than  the  s.ippli« 
needed  for  working,  or  "pipeline  "  stocks  '"« 
have  taken  several  actions  to  Increase  the 
1966  crop  production  of  soybeans,  but  we 
will  need  more  production  of  this  crop  each 
year  for  several  years 

I've  been  talking  to  people  In  this  Industry 
and  they  are  making  plans  for  10  yean 
ahead      This  Is  a  g^wlng  America      It's  an 


expanding  America.     It's  got  to  be  a  pro- 
ducing America. 

We've  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
think  not  only  about  current  needs,  but  more 
and  more  about  the  future  and  about  ade- 
quate reserves.  This  administration  has  rec- 
ommended basic  national  policy  with  the  ob- 
jective of  establishing  common  sense  levels 
of  reserves  of  certain  key  agricultural  com- 
modities and  specific  guidelines  as  to  how 
and  when  and  under  what  circumstances  re- 
serves will  be  used.  In  other  words,  how  to 
Insulate  the  strategic  reserves  from  the  mar- 
ket to  keep  them  for  the  purpose  of  reserves. 

Working  stocks  are  essential  to  normal 
business  operations.  They  are  carried  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  private  firms  and  Indl- 
vldu.il.s.  and  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  private  sector  to  carry  Its  own  Inven- 
tories. 

Those  stocks  required  to  maintain  estab- 
lished levels  of  reserves  over  and  above  the 
stocks  In  private  positions  should  be  car- 
ried by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
In  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  Income  of  the  farmer.  These  are  set 
aside  The  conditions  under  which  such  re- 
serves are  held  and  the  factors  affecting  ac- 
quisition and  disposition  of  CCC  stocks 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  segments 
of  society  They  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  normal  operating  stocks,  but  rather  as 
reserves. 

The  American  farmer  with  his  abundance 
Is  making  a  lasting  contribution  to  our 
health,  to  our  national  prosperity,  and  to 
peace  In  the  world.  The  farmer  has  become 
the  soldier  of  peace  for  this  nation.  And 
the  farmer  with  his  system  of  distribution — 
the  agri-business  community — has  been  a 
bulw.\rk  of  strength  for  our  cotintry.  He  Is 
entitled  to.  and  should  receive,  his  fair  share 
of  our  prosperity.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
underprivileged  far  too  long. 

This  government,  of  which  I  am  a  part.  Is 
determined  that  our  farmers  shall  stand  on 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  this  economy — 
that  they  shall  have  every  opportunity  for 
reward  on  their  investment,  their  time  and 
their  energy. 

Tlie  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  Is 
determined  that  parity  of  Income  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  shall  be  a  fact  ae  well  as 
a  phrase  I  ask  you  to  bring  otir  greetings 
to  the  people  that  you  serve  and  I  once  again 
thank  you  for  being  such  falthftU  alUes  of 
the  cause  of  a  better  day  for  American  agri- 
culture.   Thank  you. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES THE  DEVELOPMENT 
-ASSISTANCE  COMMITTEE  ORGA- 
NIZATION FOR  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPERATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
LUNCHEON 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Olson- 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.     OLSON     of     Minnesota.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
KKORD   the   following   speech   of   Vice 
President  Htjbert  H.  HuicPHRrr: 
RncARKs    OF    Vice     PRraroENT    HtTBiaT    H. 

HCMPHKBT.  DrVKLOPMtNT  ASSISTANCK  COM- 

•nrrn:.   Organization   fob  Economic  Co- 

OPlRAnON     AND      DrVlXOPMkNT     LrNCHBON, 

Washinoton,  D.C.  JxTtT  30, 1966 

The  greatest  threats  to  peace  In  the  world 
^■°^7  are  poverty  and  hunger. 


TTiere  was  a  time — end  not  long  past — 
when  men  stood  by  In  the  face  of  poverty 
and  hunger.  They  were  accepted  as  In- 
evitable. 

But  today,  for  the  flrst  time  In  human  his- 
tory, man  has  the  capacity  to  overcome  both 
poverty  and  hunger. 

■We  have  the  tools,  the  knowledge,  the 
technology,  the  means. 

The  only  question  Is  this:  Do  we  have  the 
will? 
Today  my  subject  Is  hunger. 
Despite  our  resources,  the  world  food  situ- 
ation has  changed  dramatically — and  omi- 
nously— In  recent  years. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  less  developed  re- 
gions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
were  exporting  11  million  tons  of  grain 
yearly  to  developed  cotmtrtes,  principally 
Western  Europe.  During  the  war  decade  of 
the  1940's  that  flow  was  reversed.  This  year 
more  than  30  million  tons  will  move  from 
the  "have"  to  the  "have  not"  regions  of  the 
world.    And  we  are  not  meeting  the  need. 

It  Is  clear  that  decisive  action  must  be 
taken  If  famine  Is  to  be  avoided  In  the 
densely  populated  developing  countries. 

If  present  trends  continue  for  another  10 
to  20  years,  half  the  world  will  be  facing  out- 
right starvation  whenever  there  Is  a  bad 
harvest,  and  serious  malnutrition  even  when 
there  Is  not. 

In  such  a  world,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
peace? 

The  ultimate  remedy  Is  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  food  and  people.  There  Is  an 
obvious  need  for  family  planning  policies  to 
be  adopted  on  a  wide  scale. 

But  even  if  this  Is  done,  present  popula- 
tion growth  win  not  drop  sharply  before  the 
end  of  the  1980's. 
So  the  next  two  decades  will  be  critical. 
To  meet  this  crisis,  a  radical  Increase  Is 
needed  In  the  food  output  of  the  developing 
countries. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  treating  agrictil- 
ture  In  these  countries  as  an  Isolated  sector. 
It  requires  modernization  In  both  agricul- 
ture and  Its  supporting  industry. 

It  requires  massive  capital  Investment  and, 
In  many  cases,  a  reallocation  of  development 
priorities. 

To  wage  this  war,  a  strategy  wth  four  main 
components  Is  needed  In  the  developing 
countries. 

First,  the  marketing  mechanism  must  be 
modernized,  emphaszlng  the  need  to  give  the 
farmer  an  Incentive  to  produce  more. 

He  must  be  able  to  sell  his  products  at  a 
fair  price.  And  he  must  be  able  to  buy  es- 
sential constimer  and  producer  goods  In  re- 
turn. The  farmer  must  be  offered  a  chance 
to  play  a  rewarding  part  In  an  expanding 
market  economy. 

Second,  the  farmer's  capital  plant  must  be 
Improved,  through  a  sound  rural  develop- 
ment program. 

This  means  roads,  water,  fertilizer  plants, 
rural  electrification,  agricultural  research 
centers,  better  seeds,  more  farm  equipment, 
good  pesticides  and  Insecticides,  and  ade- 
quate credit  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 

Third,  the  farmer  must  be  educated  to  re- 
ceive and  absorb  modem  agricultural  tech- 
nology. 

We  must  bring  education  not  only  to  the 
farmers  of  today,  but  to  children  who  will 
be  the  farmers  of  tomorrow.  That  this  wlU 
take  a  generation  is  no  reason  for  despair;  It 
Is,  rather,  an  urgent  reason  to  get  on  with  It. 
Fourth,  we  must  make  sure  that  farmers 
are  healthy  enough  to  do  the  Job. 

Adequate  health  programs  are  funda- 
mental to  expanding  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  should  never  be  neglected.  Such 
programs  range  from  diet  Improvement  for 
undernourished  children  to  malaria  control 
and  projects  to  Insure  livestock  health. 

These  four  elements  are  the  beginnings  of 
a  winning  strategy  In  the  war  on  hunger. 


These  elements  are  all  part  of  the  same  effort 
and  cannot  be  separated. 

If  this  strategy  Is  to  be  carried  out,  we  In 
the  developed  countries  will  need  to  expand 
our  current  programs  of  aid  and  technical 
assistance.  This  means  giving  agricultural 
development  top  priority  In  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

To  this  end.  the  United  States  U  Increas- 
ing Its  provision  of  technical  and  capital 
assistance  for  agricultural  improvement  for 
health,  and  for  education. 

We  also  are  providing  needed  food  to  meet 
emergencies,  such  as  those  Incurred  under 
unexpected  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Since  1954  the  American  Food  for  Peace 
Program  has  provided  more  than  140  million 
tons  of  food  to  hungry  people. 

To  help  meet  a  continuing  emergency  food 
need.  President  Johnson  has  launched  the 
Pood  for  Freedom  program,  now  awalUng 
final  action  In  Congress. 

Under  this  program,  our  acreage  and  farm 
producUon  wotUU  be  expanded  as  necessary 
to  feed  hungry  people  In  areas  of  emergency 

IXCGCi* 

The  new  program  also  contemplates  two 
related  steps:  Greatly  expanded  emphasis  on 
self-help  efforts  in  and  by  the  recipient  coun- 
tries; and  an  expansion  and  Improved  co- 
ordination of  efforts  In  the  field  of  technical 
agricultural  assistance  In  the  developing  na- 
tions by  the  nations  here  represented. 

In  this  effort,  private  Industry  can  play  an 
enormously  constructive  role.  I'have  in  mind 
partlculariy,  the  chemical  fertUlzer  and  pes- 
ticides manufacturers  and  the  food  procesclng 
Industries,  which  are  already  doing  great 
things  in  developing  regions. 

Let  me  make  It  clear:  The  United  States 
cannot  meet  the  need  alone. 

An  enlarged  effort  will  be  required  by  every 
country  represented  in  this  room. 

Our  effort  should  be  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

—To  provide  developing  coimtrles  with 
the  technical  aid  required  to  increase  food 
production  within  their  borders. 

—To  meet  emergency  needs  for  food  ship- 
ments while  development  programs  are  cre- 
ated and  put  Into  operation. 

— To  give  these  countries  whatever  help 
they  request  In  arranging  family  planning 
programs. 

To  attain  these  objectives  we  must  have  an 
overall  plan  for  coordinating  our  aid  pro- 
grams. The  place  to  develop  this  plan  and 
to  facilitate  its  execution  is  here — In  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD. 

This  Committee  represents  a  collective  8 
bUlion-doUar  annual  aid  effort  by  the  15 
leading  sources  of  aid  today;  14  national 
governments  and  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

Its  predecessor,  the  OEEC.  was  created  by 
a  great  challenge:  The  postwar  breakdown 
of  Europe's  economy.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, it  had  to  develop  new  techniques  of 
international  cooperation.  Its  achievement 
is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  our  time. 

Now  we  face  a  new  and  enlarged  challenge: 
Worldwide  hunger.  Again,  new  techniques 
of  international  cooperation  are  needed. 

We  in  DAC  must  answer  two  key  questions: 

How  much  help  is  needed? 

How  can  our  countries  best  work  together 
in  providing  that  help? 

Our  study  should  look  not  Just  to  piling  up 
data,  but  should  look  to  action — action  di- 
rected toward  a  clear  and  feasible  goal:  The 
eradication  of  large-scale  famine  and  hunger. 

Every  country  represented  in  this  room- 
Including  my  own— will  have  to  do  more,  far 
more.  In  this  effort  than  Is  being  done  to- 
day. The  United  States  Is  ready  to  Join  with 
others  In  doing  so. 

In  the  last  decade  all  our  countries  have 
grown  richer.  But  our  levels  of  aid  have  not 
expanded  at  an  equal  rate.  We  In  the  In- 
dustrial countries,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  pro- 
viding less,  proportionately,  to  others  than 
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we  did  ten  years  a^o  At  tbe  same  time  the 
nMd  baj  grown 

Am  you  learned  thia  momlnj^.  President 
Jolineon  haa  offered  to  Increase  this  country* 
plMlC*  to  tbe  world  Pood  Program.  If  other 
partlclpanu.  together,  will  match  our  pledge 

H«  has  also  expressed  our  willingness  to 
Join  other  producer  naUona  In  creating  a 
World  Pood  Reaer7e  If  this  Is  needed  to  meet 
•DMrgency  requirements. 

Both  these  inltiaUves  underline  the  Presi- 
dent's conrlcUon  that  a  program  which  af- 
fects us  all  can  best  be  met  by  effort  wMch 
InvolTea  us  all. 

In  this  expanding  effort,  such  existing  in- 
ternational instuutions  as  the  PAO.  the 
World  Bank,  IDA  and  the  UN  Developn  ei;t 
Program  hare  a  large  role  to  play 

And  every  country  whatever  Its  political 
and  social  system,  should  have  an  opp>o'tu- 
olty  to  play  i  part  In  this  humanltalan 
effort 

It  would  be  welcome  new»  Indeed  If  the 
Soviet  Union  and  '.he  nations  of  E&d  ern 
Kurop>e  were  to  join  the  PAO  and  the  W  >r:d 
Food  Program 

And  I  hope  tha:  the  rulers  of  mainland 
Cblna  may  some  day  decide  that  coopera  Ion 
with  others,  in  fighting  hunger.  Is  more  re- 
wmrdlng  than  policies  which  presently  hli  der 
their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

I  hope  they  may  recognize  that  the  rue 
enemies  of  the  people — tha  snenUes  to  be 
purged — are  hu:  ger  and  want  These  are 
enemies  without  idei  lugy  These  are  enemies 
Vblch  threaten  all  nations. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century  the  American 
poet  Bdwln  Mark  \am.  inspired  by  Mil'.et's 
painting.  'The  Man  With  the  Hoe."  descr  bed 
tbe  rrn^n  still  Standing  today  in  a  hundred 
tiiousand  villages  around  the  world 

"Bowed  by  the  welglit  of  centuries  he  I'sans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 
Tbe  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world." 

And  Markham  cried  out 

"O  masters,   lords   and   rulers   In   all   laads. 
b  tble  the  handiwork  you  give  to  Ood? " 

This  Is  the  question  we  must  aak  ourselves 
today 

For  the  man  with  the  hoe.  bent  though  .^e 
may  be.  will  not  forever  stand  bowed  nor 
should  he 

His  fate,  and  ours  need  not  be  determined 
by  ruthless,  unjust  tides  of  history. 

And  world  peace  need  not  be  hostagu  to 
tbe  bursting  pressures  which  surely  rriist 
build  In  human  societies  cut  off  from  ths 
affluence  and  well-being  which  surround 
them 

Por  our  world  today  Is  a  world  In  which  we 
do  have  the  means  to  break  the  patterns  of 
centuries  and  to  build  a  new  foundation  for 
a  peaceful  world  order 

We  have  the  means.  Tbe  only  question  Is 
the  question  of  our  will 


FACTS  ABOUT  OUR  OREAT 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coiuent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr  Gon- 
ZAMzl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcosd  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  following  editorial  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  which  points  out 
a  truth  we  in  Texas  have  known  for  a 
kuBff  time. 


So  often  III  ix)litlcal  life  objective  amd 
dispassionate  views  are  hard  to  come  by. 
I  for  one  am  grateful  that  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  has  seen  with  his  own  eye.s,  reports 
the  facts  about  our  great  President 

The  editorial  follows; 
EorroBiAi.  bt  Wilio&ic  Randolph  HxAasr,  Js 

WAiHiNCTON.  October  8. — A  visitor  to  the 
White  House  these  days  finds  President 
Johnson  at  the  very  top  of  his  form,  con- 
fident, relaxed  but  resolute  In  coping  with 
the  problems  facing  the  republic. 

The  re«s<jns  for  lUa  confidence  are  not  too 
hard  to  figure  out  .Vs  he  looks  back  over 
his  thousand  days  In  the  world's  toughest 
Job  he  can  be  excused  for  pointing  with  pride 
to  an  amaziiiK  array  of  legtslatlve  accom- 
plishments 

His  Administration  has  pushed  through 
Congress  IB  Major  Education  Bills,  in  all  the 
years  since  the  Civil  War  only  six  such 
legislative   proptisals   had   been   enacted   into 

A  total  of  34  new  Health  and  Welfare 
measures  are  iiow  on  the  statute  btxiks  bear- 
ing the  LBJ  imprimatur  -measures  designed 
to  make  America's  medical  miracles,  mxxl 
housing  and  other  of  this  country's  public 
beneflu  more  readily  available  to  more 
people. 

Even  in  the  worrisome  m.itter  of  Inflation, 
President  Johnson  takes  some  satisfaction 
dlnce  19«0  there  has  been  an  8  per  cent  boost 
in  the  US  cost  of  living,  but  that  compares 
with  17  per  cent  In  a  country  as  frugal  as 
West  Oermany  31  per  cent  In  Britain.  39 
per  cent  In  Italy,  and  3d  In  Japan 

Of  more  direct  Interest  to  Americans  who 
watch  their  purse  strings,  real  Income  has 
rUen  much  faster  here  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing After  allowing  for  the  Inflation,  the 
average  American  still  has  more  money  to 
spend  than  he  did  In  1960 

This  18  the  domestic  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  In  International  afTalm  the  prob- 
lems are  graver  und  the  stakes  more  awe- 
some, but  In  taking  stock  Lyndon  B,  John- 
son displays  the  confidence  of  a  man  fully 
aware  that  we  live  In  a  dangerous  world  and 
that  he  will  not  carelessly  touch  off  a  con- 
ftagraUon       .\  couple  of  examples 

In  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  has  fretted, 
and  fussed  and  worried  over,  and  weighed 
every  major  decision,  and  a  good  many  minor 
ones  When  It  came  Ume  to  t>omb  the  fuel 
Installations  adjacent  to  Hanol-Halphong  the 
President  ordered  extraordinary  precautions 
to  be  sure  a  stray  bomb  didn't  go  hurtling 
down  the  smokeetack  of  a  Russian  merchant 
ship  In  the  harbor 

Despite  plenty  of  provocation  from  Charles 
De  OauUe  LBJ  has  never  said  an  unkind 
word  In  public  about  the  stlffnecked  g\iard- 
lan  of  Prance's  gl>ry — although  it's  not  hard 
to  Imagine  what  the  President  must  have 
thought  at  times 

The  President  a  cautious  handling  of  a 
dlfBcult  situation  and  a  difficult  man -Just 
to  cite  two  c&aes  really  give  the  lie  to  the 
image  of  him  p<.irtrayed  by  his  wilder  critics 
at  home  and  abroad  that  he  Is  a  ahoot-from- 
the-llp    bomb-rattUng  cowpoke. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  LBJ  Is  not  well  served 
even  by  Uie  supposedly  Impartial  TV  camera 
The  camera  distorts  and  diffuses  the  private 
Johnson 

In  person.  Johnson  Is  warm  and  human,  a 
?reat  story  teller^  -he  usee  tales  of  his  boy- 
hiXid  and  his  part  o(  Texas  to  illustrate  the 
pK>ints  he  wants  to  make  He  can  laugh  at 
himself  He  can  make  you  feel  the  loneliness 
•hat  gi^es  with  the  Presidency — the  place, 
Harry  Truman  was  fond  of  saying,  where  the 
buck  stops 

This  was  a  particularly  good  week  to  size 
up  tbe  Presidential  mood  and  spirit  because 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  planning  a  trip,  and 
we'll  all  feel  better  when  we  know  weTe  going 
to  get  away  from  the  dally  grind  for  a  while. 


In  the  President's  case,  he  was  j;x>llBiUng  de- 
tails of  his  trip  later  this  month  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  PhUlpplnes,  South 
Korea  and  Thailand  and  who  knows  where 
else  If  the  Idea  strikes  him. 

And  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
Hearst  newspapwrs  editors  were  In  Washing, 
ton  this  w  ek  for  our  annual  conference 
They  could  make  their  own  first-hand 
evaluations  of  men  and  events  in  the  nation's 
capital 

Even  with  so  many  things  going  for  him. 
It's  surprising  to  me  that  LBJ  is  as  detached 
as  he  Is  about  the  noisier  opposition  In  thu 
country  to  our  role  In  Vietnam.  Back  oe 
June  36,  referring  to  the  sincere  jpeople  who 
let  themselves  get  caught  up  In  Antl-Vlet- 
nam  demonstrations,  I  wrote  In  this  columa 

"If  that  minority  In  the  U.S.  really  wants 
to  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam  It  can  help,  in  a 
direct  and  pKDSltlve  manner.  It  can  quit 
making  speeches  and  holding  demonstrations 
and  otherwise  making  a  spectacle  of  Itself 
Por  by  continuation  of  such  tactics  It  only 
provides  North  Vietnam  with  more  false 
hopes  of  the  victory  It  will  never  gain  And 
its  soon  as  North  Vietnam  realizes  Just  how 
false  these  hopes  are.  It  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  calling  the  whole  thing  off  " 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  this  week  that  ihlj 
view  coincides  with  the  President's  And 
I^J  has  a  great  deal  more  evidence  on  whlct 
to  base  his  opinion 

The  US  has  very  well  authenticated  re- 
ports that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Ked  China  and  North  Vietnam  really  btUeve 
that  the  raucous,  beared.  banner-w;ivlng 
minority  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  majurlty 
of  Americans,  One  top  government  leader 
who  talked  to  Kosygln  was  stunned  to  hear 
that  the  Soviet  leader  thought  the  Amer- 
ican masses  were  so  opposed  to  the  Vietnam 
policy  they  would  rise  up  and  throw  the 
Johnson  Administration  out  of  office  thli 
coming  November. 

President  Johnson  knows  all  this,  but  tt 
keeps  his  sense  of  balance,  even  under  th» 
most  trying  circumstances. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  the  old  pro.  has  long 
since  learned  not  to  take  too  seriously  either 
the  brickbats  or  the  bouquets. 

Our  country  Is  In  good  bands 


NEW  BOOK  TELLS  STORY  OF  PROJ- 
ECT HOPE  AT  WORK 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  Pip- 
pkr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tW5 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I-s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
our  most  effective  effort  In  foreign  jls- 
.sistance  has  been  the  privately  sponsored 
Project  Hope  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  sixth  anniversary.  In  Its  short  life 
the  good  ship  Hope,  headed  by  Dr  Wil- 
liam B,  Walsh,  has  helped  to  bring  t:ood- 
will  and  jTOod  health  to  six  nations  on 
three  continents. 

Two  years  ago,  Dr,  Walsh  authored 
his  flrst  book,  "A  Ship  Called  'Hope'". 
which  told  the  story  of  the  floating  hos- 
pital's successful  healing  and  trainlM 
mission  to  the  Par  East  in  1960  and  1961 
Thousands  bought  the  book  and  millions 
more  read  the  condensed  version  I' 
Reader's  Digest.  Since  then  "A  SW? 
Called  'Hope'  "  has  been  distributed  ir 
paperback  In  three  languaf?es  through- 
out the  world. 


Now  Dr.  Wals 
even  more  rewai 
titled  "Yanqul,  C 
:on  &  Co. — the  st 
cioui^  success  In  F 
heartwarming  b( 
leagues  and  feUo 

•  Yanqui.  Com 
fectively  we  in 
others  to  help  thi 
Dr,  Fernando  Ci 
special  trip  to  V 
Wal.'-h  and  ask  tl 
'.he  object  of  he 
Cableses'  enthus 
limiuary  inspect 
Walsh  that  the  i 
Peru  and  also  tl 
miles  north  of  L 
to  ba5.e  the  Hope 
ties  in  Peru  was  1 
of  doctors  in  the 
pense  of  all  othi 

So.Tie  of  the  lo 
arrival  of  the  h 
right  and  left  wir 
'.sluov.  refused  t 
Hope  A  personnel 
diflficjliies.  a  stril 
the  arrival  of  t 
nurses  and  docto 
of  the  .ship. 

One  ^'roup  was 
tains,  to  La  Oroy 
hospital  There 
had  its  own  sepai 
than  the  workers 
all  who  were  not  ( 
The  workers'  hos 
paid  doctors,  left 
::\  Its  treatment 
r.tizens  refused  tc 

Despite  the  effc 
and  nurses,  the  1 
change  their  wa; 
stymied.  Dr.  Wal 
Hope  mission  in  L 
herself  arrived  li 
everj-  effort  in 
planned. 

-There  another 
by  a  remarkable 
Verne  Pakkema, 
definite  impact  or 
the  fast-growing  < 
X-ray  survey  of 
area,  and  discove 
Ing,  got  the  coope 
cials  and  the  resl 
»here  the  sick  cou 
started  to  teach  el 
measures  and  Insj 
work  together  to  : 

Because  of  the  , 
the  sullen  antl-Ai 
had  caused  the 
t^reeted  with  forb 
of  the  Yankee 
completely.  The 
treated  as  friend 
Kifts  by  rich  and 
tors  at  the  Trujil 
be  won  over,  ho\ 
««ne  to  their  aid 
9sted  board  of  tru 
should  be  spent  oi 
-•mmendations  we 
'j1  manner  that 
opposition  vanlsh( 
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V  all  this,  but  he 
s.  even  under  the 


Now  Dr.  Wal&h  has  written  a  second, 
even  more  rewarding  book  of  Hope,  en- 
titled -Yanqui,  Come  Back!" — E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. — the  story  of  the  ship's  tremen- 
dous success  In  Peru.  This  is  a  thrilling, 
heartwarming  book  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Americans  to  read  It. 

•Yanqui,  Come  Back!"  tells  how  ef- 
fectively we  In  this  coimtry  can  help 
others  to  help  themselves.  Early  In  1962, 
Dr  Fernando  Cableses  of  Lima  made  a 
special  trip  to  Washington  to  meet  Dr. 
Walsh  and  ask  that  the  Hope  make  Peru 
(he  object  of  her  second  extended  trip. 
Cableses'  enthusiasm  and  his  own  pre- 
liminary inspection  trip  convinced  Dr. 
Walsh  that  the  Hope  had  much  to  offer 
Peru  and  also  that  TruJUlo,  a  town  300 
miles  north  of  Lima,  would  be  the  place 
to  base  the  Hope,  for  one  of  the  dlfBcul- 
ties  in  Peru  was  the  heavy  concentration 
of  doctors  in  the  capital  city  at  the  ex- 
'pense  of  all  other  communities. 

Some  of  the  local  doctors  resented  the 
arrival  of  the  Hope,  and  at  first  both 
right  and  left  wing  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation refused  to  cooijerate  with  the 
Hopes  personnel.  To  add  to  the  Initial 
difBculties.  a  strike  in  California  delayed 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  so  a  team  of 
nurses  and  doctors  flew  down  in  advance 
of  the  ship. 

One  trroup  was  sent  up  Into  the  moun- 
tains, to  La  Oroya,  to  help  at  a  workers' 
hospital  Tliere  a  U.S. -owned  factory 
had  its  own  separate  hospital,  better  run 
than  the  workers'  hospital  but  closed  to 
all  who  were  not  employed  at  the  factory. 
The  workers'  hospital,  staffed  by  imder- 
paid  doctors,  left  so  much  to  be  desired 
In  Its  treatment  of  patients  that  local 
atizens  refused  to  go  there. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Hope  doctors 
and  nurses,  the  local  doctors  would  not 
change  their  ways.  Peeling  completely 
stymied.  Dr.  Walsh  decided  to  close  the 
Hope  mission  In  La  Oroya  when  the  Hope 
herself  arrived  in  order  to  concentrate 
ever>-  effort  In  Trujillo  as  originally 
planned. 

-There  another  advance  team  sparked 
by  a  remarkable  public  health  nurse,  La 
Verne  Pakkema,  had  already  made  a 
definite  impact  on  the  slimas  surroimdlng 
the  fast-growing  city.  She  made  a  quick 
X-ray  survey  of  the  population  of  one 
area,  and  discovering  that  TB  was  rag- 
ing, got  the  cooperation  of  the  town  oflQ- 
cials  and  the  residents  to  set  up  a  clinic 
where  the  sick  could  be  treated.  She  also 
started  to  teach  elementary  public  health 
measures  and  Inspired  the  community  to 
work  together  to  head  off  other  diseases. 

Because  of  the  succesB  of  these  efforts, 
the  sullen  anti-American  feelings  which 
had  caused  the  Hope's  arrival  to  be 
?reeted  with  forbidding  signs— "Beware 
of  the  Yankee  Warmongers"— altered 
completely.  The  srt,aff  of  the  Hope  were 
treated  as  friends  and  showered  with 
^ts  by  rich  and  poor  aUke.  The  doc- 
tors at  the  Trujillo  hospital  still  had  to 
be  won  over,  however,  but  when  Hope 
c»me  to  their  aid  in  convincing  a  tlght- 
flsted  board  of  trustees  that  more  money 
stiould  be  spent  on  the  hospital,  the  rec- 
ommendations were  made  In  such  a  tact- 
ful manner  that  faces  were  saved  and 
opposition  vanished. 


Hope  also  perfonned  miracles  of  heal- 
ing: the  new  clinics  were  crowded  and  so 
were  the  wards  on  the  ship.  Even  an 
abortive  revolution  in  July  1962.  which 
resulted  In  the  U.S.  Oovemment's  sever- 
ing of  relations  with  Peru,  had  no  effect 
on  that  nation's  cordial  attitude  toward 
the  Hope. 

As  their  10  months'  stay  neared  its 
end.  Dr.  Walsh  and  a  small  tesmi  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  made  a  special  trip  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon,  a  part  of 
Peru  that  would  be  productive  If  only  the 
endemic  disease  and  chronic  malnutri- 
tion of  its  population  could  be  corrected. 
As  a  result  of  this  trip,  plans  were  made 
for  little  Hopes — ^former  Navy  gun- 
boats— ^to  pursue  this  program — which 
continues  today. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Hope  to 
leave  Peru  almost  every  citizen  of  Tru- 
jillo, together  with  thousands  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  gathered  on  the 
pier  for  the  leave-taldng  ceremonies.  All 
told,  45,000  Peruvians  had  come  to  say 
goodby  to  their  fast  friends,  the  Amer- 
icans of  Hope.  The  words  "Yanqui. 
come  back"  were  in  every  throat  and  on 
every  tongue.  It  was  the  best  possible 
example  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  which 
the  Hope  tiad  engendered. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Grken]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  said  tliat,  "When  the  fires  of 
revolution  rage  fiercely,  popular  atten- 
tion is  on  the  blast  and  the  heat  histead 
of  what  Is  right  and  what  is  wrong." 
The  civil  rights  revolution  in  our  own 
Nation  is  no  exception.  Attention  has 
been  Increasingly  focused  only  on  the 
turmoil,  but  our  sole  concentration  on 
this  can  lead  us  into  terrible  wrongs  im- 
less  we  are  also  willing  to  imderstand 
some  of  the  reasons  and  the  solutions 
those  reasons  suggest.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  ever  to  appear  before 
the  Educatlcm  and  Labor  Committee  was 
Whitney  Yoimg.  In  1964  he  testified  on 
the  antipoverty  legislation  and  I  doubt 
that  there  is  any  member  who  heard  him 
then  who  does  not  have  some  memory 
of  the  words  I  am  about  to  quote : 

RespoDxible  Negro  leadership  In  this  coun- 
try desperately  needs  some  tangible  evidence 
of  the  Intentioxu  of  this  country  to  right  a 
historic  wrong.  Now  I  think  Negro  citizens 
In  the  face  of  the  years  of  provocation,  in 
the  face  of  thU  historic  abuse,  have  shown 
an  amaying  reatralnt  and  an  amazing  loy- 
alty. I  give  you  only  last  year  as  an  example. 
Last  year  when  you  saw  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington with  Ita  quiet  dl^ilty  and  Its  fervent 
pleading;  last  year  you  saw  Negro  parents, 
Negro  citizens  after  their  children  were 
bombed  In  a  Sunday  acbool  remain  calm  and 
oool,  and  coDtlntie  to  pmr.  iBst  year  you  saw 
in  Jackson,  ICh..  a  Negro  people  in  a  church 
after  their  leader  liad  been  klatn  and  after 
the  widow  of  thebr  leader  addressed  a  meet- 


ing, a  woman  who  had  every  right  to  hate, 
and  she  stood  there  and  said,  "You  mustn't 
hate,  you  must  love."  And  to  see  thousands 
of  p>eople  In  that  audience  who  had  every 
reason  to  be  Incensed,  stand  up  and  «tiig 
spontaneously  without  anybody  announcing 
It,  "My  country,  "Tls  of  thee.  Sweet  land  of 
liberty."  Now  I  dont  know  of  what  more 
simple  element  of  testimony  of  faith  In  a  sys- 
tem you  need  on  the  part  ot  the  people  who 
have  so  little  reason  to  have  this  kind  of  faith, 
who  have  aU  the  provocations,  the  abuse,  the 
murders,  the  years  of  want,  poor  housing 
and  rate  biting  their  children.  They  have 
said  to  America,  "I  believe  In  you."  It  seems 
to  me  It  Is  time  for  America  through  Its 
elected  representatives  here  In  Washington 
to  say  to  Negro  citizens,  "We,  too.  believe  in 
you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  most  cru- 
cial and  most  urgent  that,  when  our  at- 
tention Is  focused  on  the  "blast  and 
heat,"  that  we  remember  this  and  that 
we  remember  also  the  "historic  abuse"  of 
which  Whitney  Young  speaks. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  another 
eloquent  speaker  has  also  told  us : 

I  am  hopeful  that  America  can  rediscover 
its  democratic  soul  to  forge  a  new  together- 
ness among  all  its  citizens. 

And  he  has  expressed  the  hope  that 


the 

day  of  victory  will  come  through  nonviolence, 
but  the  choice  Is  up  to  America. 

That  person  is  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House. 
The  sermon  In  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  on  Sunday,  October  9,  Is  recom- 
mended reading  for  anyone  interested  In 
a  better  America.  Negroes  and  whites 
need  to  fellow  the  wise  counsel  he  gave 
only  last  Simday,  as  follows : 

Black  Poweb:  A  Form  or  Godlt  Poweb 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  a  number  of 
statements  about  "power"  and  more  recently, 
"black  power"  have  been  made  by  me. 

Others  have  adopted  the  phrase,  "black 
pyower",  frequently  for  their  own  misguided 
and  selfish  ends,  rather  than  In  any  slnco'e 
attempt  to  help  the  black  masses. 

Ivet  me  go  back  to  last  year,  March  28, 
1965,  when  I  spoke  In  Chicago  and  presented 
then  a  "black  position  paper  for  America's 
20,000,000  Negroes". 

At  that  time,  I  called  for  black  people  to 
seek  "audacious  power" — the  power  that  be- 
gins with  the  stand-up-and-be-counted  ra- 
cial pride  In  being  black  and  thinking 
black — 'I  am  black,  but  comely,  O  ye  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem",  said  the  little  peasan-.  girl 
In  the  Song  of  Solcanon. 

On  that  same  day,  I  outlined  a  17-polnt 
plan  for  black  people  to  build  this  audacious 
power  within  the  Great  Society.  It  was,  IX 
you  will,  a  kind  of  "Black  Operation  Boot- 
strap." 

I  urged  black  people  to  mobilize  their  po- 
litical, economic,  financial  and  educational 
power  to  build  their  communities  Into  neigh- 
borhoods of  excellence. 

Earlier  this  year  on  May  29th,  In  the  bac- 
calaureate at  Howard  University.  I  urged 
black  people  to  pursue  excellence  and  to  pur- 
pose our  lives  to  the  fulfillment  of  divine - 
souled  himian  rights  instead  of  the  narrow- 
souled  clvU  rights. 

And  I  declared  on  that  day:  "To  demand 
these  God-given  human  rights  Is  to  seek 
black  power,  what  I  call  audacious  power — 
the  power  to  build  black  institutions  of 
splendid  achievement." 

Thus,  the  phrase,  "black  power",  was  bom. 

What  Is  "black  power"? 
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"Black  power"  ha0  come  to  mean  whatever 
ftny  newspaper  columnUt,  editorial  writer, 
cItU  rights  leader  or  white  racist  wajits  It  to 


Soma  ouUtandlng  leaders  such  as  A  Prilllp 
Baadolph  h^ve  talked  In  terms  of  coallUon 
power".  Phraaed  another  way.  It  has  leen 
called  by  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
"rtrlped  power  '  Whitney  Young  has  Ulked 
about  the  "  green  power'  of  the  pocketbtok  " 
StokJey  CWrmlchael  sees  "black  power"  as 
tbe  fuse  for  rebellions  in  America's  clti>»« 

I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  for  what  others 
Interpret  "bl.tck  power"  to  mean 

I  can  only  speak  for  Adam  CXatton  Pow- 
ell. And  In  so  doing.  I  only  ask  that  aill- 
llona  of  black  people  who  know  of  my  36  years 
of  militant  commitment  to  the  caus.'  of 
freedom  for  the  black  man  will  wiilk  peace- 
fully side  by  side  with  me  In  Ui\»  new  eja  of 
the  black  revolution. 

Black  power  la  not  antl-whlte 

Black  power  includes  everybody  who  wish- 
es to  work  together,  vote  tc^ther  and  vor- 
■hlp  together 

Black  fKiiwer  makes  no  moral  Judgrient 
about  white  people  It  simply  re-afflrms  the 
Integrity,  dignity  and  self-reepect  of  black 
people 

If  white  people  can  accept  black  leadership 
In  any  given  political,  business  or  edjca- 
ttonal  sltuatK>n — which  Is.  In  a  sense  a  kind 
of  black  power— then.  I.  AnaM  Clatton 
Pow«i.i..  .vty  fine,  you're  welcome"  because 
a«  Paul  said  'There  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
tbere  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jeatu." 

TUB     PCRPOSELiaSNESS     Or     VIOLINCE 

But  ther»  are  thoee  who  would  run  through 
the  street*  drunk  with  the  '•wine  of  vio- 
lence', shouting  black  power"  In  a  pur^-ose- 
leea  scorched -earth  orgy 

There  are  those  who  scream,  burn,  baby, 
burn",  while  pretending  to  be  clothed  In  the 
mAjea';lc  mantle  of  "black  power  ' 

Black  pow-T  Is  a  constructive  approach  to 
the  new  life  of  freedom  for  black  people  in 
the  Great  Society  Violence  muat  piay  no 
part  In  Its  fulfillment. 

Black  power  la  the  brain  power  that  ad- 
monishes instead  of  '•burn,  baby,  bum", 
we  should  be  shouting  "learn,  baby,  learn  " 

Instead  of  lighting  up  the  sky  with  Molo- 
tov  cocktails,  we  should  be  brightening  the 
skies  with  the  stars  of  mllllona  of  registered 
voters 

Instead  'f  throwing  fire  bombs,  we  should 
Are  up  mr  energies  to  build  more  black- 
owned   businesses  in  our  communities 

After  years  and  years  of  rioting,  black 
people  should  realize  by  now  that  when  we 
bum  up  the  neighborhood  dry  cleaners  In  a 
riot  or  a  rebellion,  we  set  our  own  clothes  on 
Are. 

When  we  loot  our  neighborhood  stores,  we 
•teal  the  food  from  the  mouths  of  black 
babies  in  .>ur  own  conununltles 

When  we  destroy  a  store  or  business  In  the 
black  community  we  throw  black  people  out 
of  work     Is  this  what  we  seek'' 

After  the  holocaust  :if  la.it  summer  in 
Watts,  only  two  businesses  returned  to  that 
charred  community 

Where   U   the   Phoenix   that   shoxUd   have 
rUen  out  of  the  ashes  of  Watts'' 
"Out    of     the     heart's    eternal     torture     Are 

No  flaming  Phoenix  risen — 
Only    the    naked    soul,    spent    with    desire. 

Bums  Its  prison  " 

The  black  man's  soul  Is  trying  to  burst  Its 
prison  of  second-class  citizenship,  while  the 
fires  of  segregation  burn  our  hupee  for  a 
better  tomorrow 

Unfortunately,  the  explosions  of  America's 
■o-called  race  riots  are  not  the  only  violence 
tb*t  stalks  our  streets  today. 

We  are  now  agonising  throu^  one  of  the 
moct  critical  breakdowns  In  law  and  order 
tbU    nation    has    ever    seen    In    Its    history 


Isn't  It  ironic  that  It  Is  perfectly  safe  for 
a  man  to  take  a  walk  In  space  and  return  to 
his  spaceship  unharmed,  but  It  la  unsafe  for 
a  man  or  a  woman,  black  or  white,  to  walk 
our  streets  without  being  beaten. 

Only  a  week  ago,  here  In  H^ulem  In  the 
beloved  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church,  a  reli- 
gious citadel  for  over  43  years  in  this  com- 
munity, a  young  secretary  was  raped  whUe 
working  in  the  offlce. 

Sometime  ago.  In  St  Peter's  Roman 
CathoUo  Church  In  Waahlngton.  DC,  only 
two  blocks  from  the  CaplU)l.  a  Congressional 
secretary  was  stabbed  while  kneeling  at  the 
altar  In  prayer. 

Only  three  days  ago.  a  young  white  re- 
porter, Sam  Stafford,  one  of  Washington's 
finest  prlre- winning  reporters  who  writes 
with  compassion  and  understanding  about 
the  plight  of  the  poor,  was  Jumped  and 
beaten  by  three  white  youths.  He  wasn't 
robbed — Just  beaten  by  three  hoodlums  out 
for  some  fun. 

Only  two  days  ago,  the  stench  of  violence 
stained  my  ofllce  doors  In  Waahlngton.  DC 
A  young  black  man  who  refused  to  leave  my 
offlce  after  being  unable  to  see  me  attacked 
a  Capitol  Hill  policeman  and  In  the  process 
was  himself  bloodied. 

And  why  was  he  unable  to  see  me''  Be- 
cause I  was  meeting  on  the  Senate-House 
Conference  Report  for  the  War  on  Poverty 
bill,  a  bill  which  is  as  much  designed  to  help 
black  people  as  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
coming  out  of  the  Congress. 

All  over  this  great  land,  we  are  at  war 
with  ourselves  Is  the  sole  cause  of  this  new 
disorder  in  our  society  racial? 

It  Is  not!  The  young  people  of  today — 
white  and  black — have  lost  respect  for  them- 
selves, their  parents,  their  teachers  and 
their  God 

In  their  Impatience  In  this  rocket-age 
which  still  usee  rocking  chair  methods  to 
solve  Its  human  relations  problems,  today's 
young  f)eople  have  refused  to  accept 
Plutarch's  couneel: 

"Perseverance  is  more  prevailing  than 
violence,  and  many  things  which  cannot  be 
overcome  when  they  are  together,  yield  them- 
selves up  when  taken  Uttle  by  little  " 

Toiaig  people,  black  and  white,  are  telling 
us  give  us  the  Oreat  S<x-lety.  the  Guaran- 
teed Society  now,  not  In  bits  and  prteces  or  by 
fits  and  starts. 

It  is  not  the  older  people  who  are  asking 
"Is  G>d  dead'"",  but  our  younger  people. 

0<xl  is  not  dead.  People  are  dead — dead 
to  an  awareness  of  God  and  His  wondrous 
love  for  ail  mankind. 

While  I  am  worried  about  the  Increasing 
rate  of  crime  in  our  streets  and  the  break- 
down In  law  and  order  In  our  communities 
among  all  citizens.  I  am  still  far  more  con- 
cerned about  the  inability  of  white  America 
to  save  Its  democratic  soul  by  learning  to 
live  with  her  black  brothers  and  sisters. 

Let  me  read  a  few  sentences  from  a  book. 
And  as  I  read,  ponder  the  significance  of 
these  words — In  the  current  mood  of  worsen- 
ing race  tensions  In  America; 

"A  pamphlet  on  How  to  Prevent  a  Race 
Riot  In  Your  Home  Town'  was  Iss-.ied  In 
November  1943  by  the  American  ClvU  Liber- 
ties Union  through  Committee  Against  Ra- 
cial Discrimination.  The  pamphlet  was 
wntten  by  Winifred  Raushenbush  During 
her  Investigation  she  found  23  cities  where 
racial  tensions  are  so  acute  that  there  Is 
liable   t(0   be   an   explosion   any   day 

"This  Negro  minority  not  only  hates  the 
officers  of  the  law  but  they  hate  anything 
that  looks  white  Tliey  would  kill  a  white 
cat  If  one  passed  through  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Behind  all  the  Immediate  trouble,  so  far 
as  \i\e  threat  of  overt  action  Is  concerned.  Is 
an  Lmpatleni,  Irresistible  drive  of  the  Negroes 
on  tlie  one  hand  for  a  fuller  realization  of 
the  eqtiailty  wtuch  has  long  been  promised 
to  them,   but    Just  as  long  denied      On  the 


other  hand,  stubborn,  deepening  and  In  som* 
places  broadening  resistance  of  the  whites 
to  that  very  aim" 

Were  thoee  words  written  last  week,  last 
month  or  even  three  months  ago? 

They  were  not.  They  were  written  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — 21  years — by  my 
Father,  Reverend  A.  Clayton  Powell.  Sr .  in 
his  book,  "Riots  and  Ruins." 

Coni^reesman  Chables  Goodell.  a  Men-.ber 
of  my  Committee,  happened  to  read  a  few 
parts  of  my  Father's  book  last  week  and  re- 
marked to  me  tlutt  It  was  as  fresh  In  its 
meaning  for  today  as  If  It  were  written  1m; 
week. 

My  Father  harshly  deplored  the  e.tcpsse* 
of  violence  and  the  destructive  goals  of  the 
scorched -earth  policy  In  the  freedom  strug- 
gle.  Yet  he  understojd  what  drove  the  black 
man  to  these  ezcessee 

"Don't  ask  who  starts  race  riots  which 
threaten  to  tear  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Four  Freedoms  into 
fragments,  thus  nullifying  everything  that 
cost  the  world  millions  of  lives  and  more 
than  four  hundred  billion  dollars."  wrote 
my  Father  In  this  same  book. 

He  then  discussed  the  race  rlote  of  hli 
day -1943,  1944  and  1945 — and  almost 
prophetically  wrote 

"Take  your  pencil  and  try  to  add  up  ill 
the  wrongs  heaped  upon  the  Negro  for  326 
yecu-s  and  you  will  get  the  answer  lo  the 
ruinous  avalanches  that  roared  through  Los 
Angelee,  Beaumont,  Mobile,  Detroit  and  Har- 
lem. .  .  Walk  down  the  street  of  any  largf 
city  with  a  mixed  racial  ptopulatlon.  talk  with 
50  men  and  women,  and  you  will  get  at  least 
a  hundred  different  causes  for  riots.  Casu- 
ally analj-ze  all  of  their  reasons  and  you  will 
find  racial  prejudice  and  hatred  at  the  bot- 
tom oi  them  " 

What  disturbs  me  most  about  those  wordi 
which  I  have  quoted  from  my  Father's  bCKiis 
written  21  years  ago  Is  tlwt  It  could  have 
been  written  today  I  My  fatlier  Is  talking 
about  conditions  which  still  exist  today— 
196«! 

He  does  not  use  the  terms,  "black  power" 
or  "white  backlash",  but  these  concepts  .^:e 
Implicit  In  his  thinking. 

Oh  yes.  median  family  Incomes  of  hlml 
middle-class  people  have  risen,  more  Nepr  h-; 
can  play  on  golf  courses  today  than  they  did 
In  1945.  swimming  pcxols  are  open  and  more 
Negroes  have  Cadillacs  and  split-level  houses 
We  even  have  Negroes  living  In  suburbl.-i 

But  how  do  you  define  progress  when  black 
people  pillage  and  burn  their  own  homes  and 
buKnesees  In  Watte,  hysterically  scre<un:ii« 
Get  Whltey"? 

What  has  happened  to  progress  when  a 
mob  of  white  adults  attack  little  black  chil- 
dren with  clubs  and  chains  In  Grenada,  Mis- 
sissippi, simply  because  thoee  little  blar* 
children  are  trying  to  go  to  school? 

We  have  Indulged  ourselves  In  the  p.ist  five 
years  In  a  magnificent  exercise  of  ne.ir  fu- 
tility with  our  marches,  our  sit-ins,  ou.--  dem- 
onstrations, our  picketing  and  now  our  re- 
bellions 

We  have  called  the  white  man's  attention 
to  our  sorry  condition  But  we  have  made 
no  cc«i versions  We  have  transformed  few 
minds.  And  we  have  made  no  significant 
changes  In  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
black  masses. 

This  Is  why  black  jjeople  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue tij  rely  solely  on  white  people  or  new 
Civil  Rights  laws  to  bail  them  out  of  the  Jail 
of  second-class  citizenship 

Black  people  themselves  must  exercise  » 
massive  responsibility  for  their  fate  Bla»^lt 
pe«.>ple  thentselves  must  assume  a  loving  con- 
trol and  direction  of  their  destiny 

How?  I  say  "black  power"  Is  the  path  we 
must  trod. 

ROW  X  DEflNE      BLACK  POWKS  " 

If  Whites  will  only  listen  for  a  moment, 
they  will  realize  there  Is  no  hate,  no  vlolenM 


aor  antl-whlte  feelings  In  the  "black  power" 
I  seek  for  black  people. 

I  I 

BhiCk  power  Is.  first  and  foremost.  Godly 
power.  "God  hath  spoken  once;  twice  have 
I  heard  this:  that  power  belongeth  unto 
Ood  .  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power." 

Without  the  hand  of  God  in  man's  hand, 
there  can  be  no  coming  together  of  black  and 
white  m  this  world,  l-he  deterioration  of 
white  power  Is  Its  falltire  to  Incorporate  God 
in  Its  way  of  life. 

Unless  man  Is  committed  to  the  belief  that 
all  of  mankind  are  his  brothers,  then  he 
labors  In  vain  and  hypocritically  In  the  vine- 
yards of  equality. 

n 

Black  power  Is  black  pride — "I  am  black, 
but  comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem."' 

It  Is  this  pride,  this  belief  In  self  and  In 
the  dignity  of  the  black  man's  noul  that 
Senegal  President  Leopold  Sengh<»  empha- 
sizes when  he  speaks  of  "la  negrltude." 

To  Senghor.  who  Is  now  visiting  America, 
"!a  Negrltude"  Is  a  rallying  cry  to  all  black 
people  to  be  proud  of  their  black  culture, 
their  black  roots.  This  is  where  "black 
power"  also  begins. 

in 

Black  power  Is  black  initiative — the  arous- 
ing of  black  people  from  fear  and  the  sad 
fatigue  of  Idleness  to  take  the  Initiative 
by  lifting  themselves  up  and  chan^ng  their 
lives,  through  the  mobilization  of  the  ener- 
gies of  millions  of  black  people  In  black 
communities  all   over  America. 
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Aa  I  wrote  22  years  ago  In  my  book 
"Marching  Blacks": 

'"ITie  black  man  continues  on  his  ■way.  He 
plods  wearily  no  longer — he  Is  striding  free- 
dom road  with  the  knowledge  that  If  he 
hasn't  got  the  world  In  a  Jug,  at  least  he 
has  the  stopper  In  hla  hand.  He  wants  to 
do  the  best  that  the  world  denied  him.  He 
la  ready  to  throw  himself  Into  the  struggle 
to  make  the  dream  of  America  become  flesh 
and  blood,  bread  and  butter,  freedom  and 
equality.  ...  He  does  not  want  the  day  of 
victory  to  be  obtained  through  violence  and 
bloodshed.  But  of  one  thing  he  Is  positive. 
In  the  words  of  Sherwood  Eddy,  writing  In 
his  'Pilgrimage  of  Ideas' — 'In  the  wrong  way 
or  In  the  right  way,  through  violence  or 
non-violence.  It  will  surely  come.'  " 

I,  Adam  Clayton  Powkll,  hope  that  day 
of  victory  comes  through  non-violence,  but 
the  choice  Is  up  to  America  to  make — a 
choice  that  will  fulfill  God's  prophecy  to 
Isaiah: 

"■Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy 
borders;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy  walls 
Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise. 

"A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand  and 
a  small  one  a  strong  nation :  I  the  Lord  will 
hasten  it  in  his  time." 


six  ships.  This  time,  he  discovered  Trin- 
idad and  landed  on  the  South  American 
Continent,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  On  a  fourth  and  final 
trip,  in  1500,  Columbus  with  4  ships  and 
150  men  landed  at  St.  Lucia,  Guanja,  off 
Honduras,  San  Juan,  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For  his  ex- 
ploits. Columbus  was  given  the  title,  "Ad- 
miral of  the  Ocean  Sea." 

It  is  fitting  that  Columbus'  name  lives 
on  throughout  the  New  'World.  Our 
own  National  Capital  is  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  one  of  the  nations  in 
South  America  is  still  called  Colombia, 
and  cities  named  Columbus  are  sprin- 
kled throughout  both  continents. 

Italian- Americans  may  take  just 
pride  in  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
accomplishments.  He  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  courage,  determination, 
and  dedication  which  have  marked  Ital- 
ian people  throughout  their  great  his- 
tory. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Colum- 
bus; to  all  Americans  of  Italian  descent, 
and  to  our  loyal  allies  in  Italy. 


Black  power  Is  black  -productivity — the  in- 
crease of  black  Jobs  for  black  men  and 
women,  the  contribution  of  black  people  to 
the  ertjss  national  product,  the  beautiflca- 
uon  of  black  neighborhoods  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  black  businesses. 

In  the  ashen  wake  of  San  Francisco's 
recent  riots.  Mayor  Shelley  made  history  by 
his  honest  assessment  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  those  riots.  The  mayor  implored 
President  Johnson  by  telegram,  "in  the  name 
of  God  and  all  human  decency"  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  Jobs  in  his  city. 

Those  riots,  as  have  so  many  of  the  riots 
in  our  big  cities,  confronted  us  all  with  the 
ugly  reality  of  one  Inescapable  fact;  while 
unemployment  for  whites  has  continued  to 
decline,  unemployment  for  black  people  has 
.Tsen  In  the  last  12  months. 

A  miin's  respect  for  law  and  order  exists  in 
precise  relationship  to  the  size  of  his  pay- 
check Find  Jobs  for  the  black  Jobless  in 
our  cities  and  the  cooling  breezes  of  em- 
ployment will  lower  the  hot  temperatures  in 
our  streets. 

v 

Bliick  power  Is  black  responsibility— the 
r»oogn;uon  of  black  people  that  they  must 
demand  and  have  a  proportionate  share  of 
-he  responsibilities  of  running  the  communl- 
aee,  the  cities  and  the  states  In  which  they 

This  responsibility  Is  more  than  more 
oucK  Congressmen,  black  mayors  or  more 
nty  councllmen  and  state  assemblymen-  it 
J  individual  responsibility— an  active  in- 
vovement  by  each  Individual  In  the  poUtl- 
«i  educational,  religious,  and  economic  life 
w  his  community. 

In  this  era  of  "black  power"— a  peaceful 
Md  constructive  approach  to  the  problems 
M  back  people,  and  the  so-called  "white 
wjuash'— a  fear-ridden  and  destructive 
^Hon  to  these  problems.  I  am  hopeful  that 
America  can  rediscover  its  democratic  soul  to 
•Jr?e    a    new    togetherness    among    all    its 

VV-hit€«  must  Join  hands  with  blacks  to 
^  eve  the  full  freedom  of  the  Guaranteed 
society  because  they  are  determined  to  get 
"fieir  full  measure  of  freedcxn. 


COLUMBUS    DAY.    OCTOBER    12 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
tills  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Wednesday.  October  12,  we  observed 
a  holiday  which  Is  of  special  significance 
to  Americans  of  Italian  descent.  On  that 
date,  474  years  ago,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, an  Italian  explorer  and  navigator, 
landed  on  San  Salvador  in  the  Bahama 
Islands — an  event  that  Is  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  discovery  of  America. 

Columbus  overcame  almost  unbelieva- 
ble obstacles  to  laimch  and  complete  his 
historic  voyage  into  the  then  uncharted 
reaches  of  the  western  Atlantic.  After 
years  of  efforts,  he  obtained  financial 
backing  for  his  trip,  which  he  believed 
would  find  a  new  route  to  the  East  Indies 
With  his  little  salUng  vessels— the 
Nina,  the  Pinta.  and  Santa  Maria — he 
set  sail  on  August  3.  1492,  with  only  88 
men.  The  crew  lacked  his  faith  and  de- 
votion, and  exhibited  growing  fear  as 
they  sailed  further  and  further  without 
sighting  land.  Columbus  bolstered  the 
courage  of  his  men,  and  even  overcame 
threats  of  mutiny,  as  he  kept  sailing  to 
the  westward. 

Finally,  on  October  12,  Columbus  and 
his  worried  crew  came  In  sight  of  land. 
That  day  marked  the  official  opening  of 
the  New  World  for  the  flood  of  explora- 
tion and  colonization  which  came  in  the 
1500'sandl600's. 

Columbus  did  not  end  his  explorations 
with  that  one  voyage.  He  returned  again 
In  the  fall  of  1493  with  17  ships  and 
some  1,500  men.  He  landed  on  Puerto 
Rico.  San  Domingo,  Guadalupe,  Mont- 
serrat,  Antigua.  San  Martin,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  the  Vlngln  Islands. 

Five  years  later.  In  1498,  Columbus 
made  a  third  trip  to  the  New  World  with 


THE  CONSUMER-CONSCIOUS  HOUSE 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STACrGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
term  "interstate  and  foreign  commerce" 
might  imply  that  the  legislation  recom- 
mended and  the  activities  conducted  by 
our  committee  are  concerned  primarily, 
if  not  exclusively,  with  a  variety  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  rather  than  with  the 
average  American  citizens.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth  and  our  com- 
mittee's record  during  the  present  Con- 
gress constitutes  outstanding  proof  of 
this  fact. 

During  this  session,  our  committee  re- 
ported and  Congress  adopted  the  Nation- 
al Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  which  is  designed  to  assure  that 
every  American  wiU  be  safer  when  trav- 
eling in  automobiles  on  our  highways. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  by  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  new  automobiles 
and  trucks  and  to  encourage  State  in- 
spection of  used  motor  vehicles  Including 
trucks.  In  addition,  the  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  uni- 
form quality  grading  standards  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  tires  and  to  have  all  such 
tires  permanently  and  conspicuously 
labeled  with  such  safety  Information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  greater  automotive  safety. 
Next,  our  committee  reported  and  the 
Congress  has  about  completed  action  on 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
This  act,  also  referred  to  as  the  Truth- 
In-Packaging  Act,  seeks  to  Insure  that 
labels  of  packaged  consumer  commodi- 
ties adequately  inform  consumers  about 
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tbeir 


contents  in  order  to 


enable  con-         Mr  PXDLEY.    Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  a  priv- 
«imnari.vin<i     lleae  for  me  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Congress 


and  objectives.    I  am  convinced  that  the 
postponement  of  such  programs  is  neces- 
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tbto    OAUon    has    ever    «een    In    !U    hlatory       to  them,   but    Juat  u  long  denied.     On  the      they  will  realize  there  U  no  hate,  no  ylolenc* 


»etr  rull  measure  of  freedcwn. 
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i-iYc    jrouB    iMi«r,    in    14»«,    UOlumDUS 

made  a  third  trip  to  the  New  World  with 


labels  of  packaged  consumer  commodi- 
ties adequately  Inform  consumers  about 
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their  contents  In  order  to  enable  con- 
sumers to  malce  value  comparisons 
axnong  comparable  consumer  commodi- 
ties. 

The  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966  re- 
ported from  our  committee  would  ban 
the  sale  of  toys  and  other  children's  ar- 
ticles containing  hazardous  substances 
It  would  further  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
ban  the  sale  of  other  substances  which 
are  so  hazardous  In  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  made  suitable  for  use  In  your 
homes  In  spite  of  any  cautionary  label 
which  might  be  attached  to  such  sub- 
stances 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
IflW  seeks  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
the  flght  against  air  pollution  which 
makes  the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens 
unpleasant,  If  not  dangerous. 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1966  would  .seek  to 
assure  that  those  of  our  citizens  who 
may  be  In  need  of  medical  care  will  not 
be  deprived  of  such  care  or  receive  in- 
adequate care  because  of  the  present 
shortage  of  health  personnel.  Including 
doctors,  dentists,  osteopaths,  nurses 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  and  podia- 
trists 

The  Animal  Drug  Act  reported  by  our 
committee  and  enacted  by  the  Con(?re.s.s 
hopefully  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  meat  and  poultry  products  by 
facilitating  the  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs  which,  if  properly  used,  mt»y  re- 
duce the  cost  of  raising  cattle  and  poul- 
try and  preparing  meat  and  poultr>' 
products 

The  committee  also  amended  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  to  bring  its  features 
more  closely  into  conformity  with  tht- 
Social  Security  Act  and  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  children  of  deceased  employees 
who  are  over  18  and  below  the  age  of  22 
while  they  are  attending  school 

The  committee  further  amended  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  establish  a 
supplemental  pension  system  for  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  who  are  awarded  an- 
nuities on  or  after  July  1,  1966,  with  2.S 
or  more  years'  service  and  who  have  a 
current  connection  with  the  railroad  In- 
dustry upon  retirement.  Por  all  persons 
not  covered  by  the  supplemental  pen- 
sion, the  bill  provides  a  general  increa'w 
of  7  percent  in  benefits  tinder  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Acts,  reduced  by  the 
total  of  benefits  increased  under  either 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  received  by  the 
individual  concerned  a^  a  result  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  .^ct 
made  in  1965 


A  COMMTTMENT  TO  PREEIXJM 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  luuuilmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr. 
I\>LiT]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoas  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKSR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  I^OLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
as  Representative  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  Washington  SUte.  The  area  I  repre- 
sent is  a  young  and  vigorous  part  of  the 
Nation,  rich  In  resources  and  potential. 
Its  citizens  are  vitally  interested  in  such 
Important  regional  issues  as  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  Its  best  use.s.  TTie  people 
of  my  district  are  also  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned ab<.>ut  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges which  confront  the  United  States, 
both  domestically  and  around  the  world 

I  am  pleased  at  thLs  time  to  review 
^-Ith  my  constituents  some  of  the  major 
Issues  which  have  confronted  the  Nation 
and  tills  Congress  and  some  of  my  view.s 
and  actions. 

4   O.iMMrrMENT   TO   FaTEDOM 

Without  doubt  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenge confronting  us  today  Ls  the  conflict 
In  Vletrmm  In  my  many  trips  hume 
during  the  past  22  months.  I  have  talked 
with  many,  many  people  in  my  district 
abcrmt  the  Vietnam  .struggle,  and  I  have 
found  a  rather  clear  consensus  We  do 
not  likf  being  in  Vietnam,  yet  we  are 
determined  to  stand  firm  We  are  deeply 
icrleved  by  American  casualties,  and  by 
the  terror  Infilcted  on  Innocent  civilians. 
It  i.s  a  tough,  ugly  war. 

Americans  are  not  fighting  In  Vietnam 
because  of  any  aggrandizement  plan  of 
this  Nation.  Americans  are  tliere  be- 
cause ours  is  a  Nation  committed  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
We  sUnd  beside  the  S.iuth  Vietnamese 
people  In  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that, 
had  the  United  States  not  acted  to  .serve 
this  commitment  to  freedom,  (^specially 
in  1965  and  1966  the  tide  of  Communist 
aggression  would  fiave  ,'mrely  overrun 
South  Vietnam  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  fret»  ;.)eople  everywhere  would 
have  been  dealt  a  .serlnus  blow 

The  p«K)ple  of  my  district  applaud  the 
determination  uf  this  Nation  to  con- 
stantly seek  peace,  but  a  peace  which 
will  secure  freedom  for  South  Vietnam 
and  provide  a  basis  for  [H-ace  and  sta- 
bility  in   southeast   A.sia  eenerally 

TKB    AMHilCAN    ECriN'iMT 

A  record  national  prosperity  began  in 
the  early  1960s  and  continues  today,  with 
pnxluctlon.  profits,  wages  and  other  in- 
dicators settlnn  new  records.  In  recent 
month.":  tliough  we  have  tsecome  aware 
tliat  tliere  are  many  overheated  spots; 
sigris  of  inflation. 

There  Is  a  need  to  cool  off  these  sectors 
of  the  economy  The  propter  Federal  ap- 
proach, I  am  convinced  is  careful  elimi- 
nation of  nonessential  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  deferring  of  many  otherwis*' 
desirable  Federal  undertakings. 

As  my  coileaKues  know,  I  disagreed 
with  the  President  on  the  Issue  of  sus- 
pending Investment  tax  credits.  I  am 
convinced  this  action  would  have  little 
Immediate  stabilizing  effect;  In  fact  its 
effect  could  be  to  generate  an  unhealthy 
downward  trend  in  the  economy.  Thus 
I  voted    no  ■  on  the  issue. 

If  I  oppose  certain  programs  in  the 
Congress,  such  as  the  Uemoi»stration 
CiUes  proposal,  it  Is  not  always  an  Indi- 
cation that  I  quarrel  with  their   needs 


and  objectives.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
postponement  of  such  programs  Is  neces- 
sary if  spurts  of  inflation  are  to  be  sue- 
cessfully  met. 

OrCATJON 

Congress  established  land-grant  col- 
leges in  1862,  and  in  the  century  .Mnw 
no  more  significant,  positive  stride  ha^ 
been  taken  in  the  field  of  education  than 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  I  was  proud  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

In  my  many  visits  with  school  people 
and  parents  I  know  the  program  is  bein? 
enthu-siastically  received.  The  act  pro- 
vides funding  for  proprams  developed 
and  administered  by  our  local  schoob 
Its  focus  Is  the  Improvement  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  low -income  sec- 
tors. Education  Is  clearly  one  of  our 
most  effective  tools  In  enabling  citizens 
to  make  their  major  contribution  of  work 
and  effectiveness  to  this  Nation. 

Other  Important  .segments  of  the  bill 
strengthen  our  schools'  libraries  and 
textbook  programs  and  allow  our  schoo:? 
to  develop  special  programs  to  mee: 
special  local  needs  I  was  also  pleased 
to  support  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
other  education  measures.  No  national 
programs  contribute  more  to  our  society  s 
future  health  than  these, 

ACRICtTLTTTlt 

Our  Nation  Is  one  of  the  few  Ln  the 
world  which  can  steadily  produce  food 
and  fiber  to  sustain  Itself  and  still  mala- 
tain  vigorous  exports. 

.As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  was  plea.sed  to  work  on  and 
support  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  It  Is  a  voluntary  program  which 
affords  growers  of  major  commociities  a 
chance  to  receive  an  income  more  In  line 
with  Investment  and  risk. 

The  American  farmer  has  traditionally 
trailed  behind  the  rest  of  the  economy 
in  tlnies  of  economic  upswing  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fanner's  income  is  the 
first  to  tuni  downward  when  the  na- 
tional economy  moves  downward.  There 
Is  a  continuing  need  for  assistance  to 
agriculture  If  our  family  farm  economy 
is  to  survive  In  addition,  grain  farmers 
in  my  area  in  1964  and  1965  told  me  their 
greatest  quarrel  with  farm  programs  was 
their  Inability  to  learn  of  proKram  an- 
nouncements far  enough  In  advance  tc 
plant  and  plan  their  operations  properly 
This  is  a  4-year  program  which  should 
give  farmers  the  chance  to  plan  opera- 
tions In  advance  with  more  certainty 
and  stability  I  am  pleased  with  the 
Department  s  early  annoimcement  of 
programs  and  allotment  Increases  this 
year. 

aOCIAI,    SBtVUTY 

within  each  American  family  there  Is 
the  knowledge  that  advancing  age  al- 
most always  brings  the  need  of  costly 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  Usu- 
ally Uiese  costs  fall  on  older  citizens  «iii; 
low.  fixed  incomes.  Passage  of  the  Sodaj 
Security  Amendments  of  1965— which! 
supported — means  our  older  citizens  and 
their  families  have  some  protection 
against  the  wlpeout  of  life  savings  be- 
cause of  lengthy  hospitalization  Therf 
is  a  present  need  to  increase  social  secu- 
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rity  benefits  which  fall  far  below  mini- 
mum standards  in  so  many  cases. 

THX    COLtTMBIA    BTVEm 

A  real  threat  was  aimed  at  an  In- 
valuable resource  this  year.  The  Colo- 
rado Basin  Project  Act.  as  reported  by 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  would 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
study  diverting  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  southwest.  I  very  much  oppose  this 
study  provision,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
have  joining  me  in  this  fight  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  both  parties  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  bill  did  not 
come  before  the  House  in  this  session, 
but  a  similar  proposal  may  again  be 
brought  before  the  Interior  Committee  in 
the  next  Congress. 

There  is  reason  for  every  section  of 
this  Nation  to  be  wary  of  such  a  proposal. 
It  prejudges  that  the  water  needs  of  one 
section  of  the  country  are  greater  than 
the  needs  of  any  other.  It  also  implies  a 
project  of  such  great  cost  as  to  stagger 
the  imagination. 

A  proper  approach  to  America's  many 
and  widespread  water  problems  is  the 
creation  of  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, made  up  of  non-Pederal  experts  on 
these  problems,  with  the  aim  of  examin- 
ing water  problems  carefully,  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  I  Introduced  such  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress. 

HIGHWAY    BEAtrrinCATlON 

I  am  pleased  with  the  new  awareness 
of  beautiflcation  which  has  arisen  In  oiir 
.Nation.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
no  part  of  the  United  States  has  such 
varied  and  inspiring  beauty  as  our  State 
of  Washington. 

However.  I  felt  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act 
endorsed  by  President  Johnson.  Wash- 
ington State  has  a  highway  beautiflcation 
law  which  is  a  good  one.  I  voted  "no"  on 
the  Federal  law  because  of  concern  I 
have  for  certain  conflicts  between  the 
Federal  law  and  our  State  law. 

CIVrL    SIGHTS 

I  was  unable  to  support  the  President 
and  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which 
I  old  support  strongly,  was  needed  to  in- 
sure all  Americans  the  right  to  vote  I 
also  endorsed  the  bulk  of  the  1966  act 
»hlch,  among  other  things,  guards 
against  discrimination  In  the  selecUon 
of  jurors. 

But  I  felt  compelled  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
bill  because  of  the  so-caUed  "open  hous- 
ing" title  I  was  parUcularly  concerned 
about  Its  provision  for  the  creation  of  a 
Inderal  fair  housing  board,  which  would 
nave  extremely  broad  powers. 

The  bill  also  contains  other  restric- 
tions on  property  management  which 
had  no  proper  relation  to  civil  rights. 

VTTTRANS    BENEnTS 

^  In  order  to  provide  veterans  who 
-althfully  served  their  country  after 
January  31,  1955.  with  assistance  for 
Mucation  and  home  loans,  I  supported 
the  cold  war  Ql  bill.  Benefits  would  be 
Sfnilar  to  those  for  which  veterans  of 
>^orld  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  are 
eligible. 
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WtrrSK  AND   WTTHHOLDIKG   TAX 

An  early  step  taken  this  year  to  help 
offset  the  threat  of  Inflation  brought  on 
by  a  booming  economy  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Readjustment  Act. 
This  measure  entailed  no  tax  increases; 
it  merely  established  a  system  of  grad- 
uated wlthh<ddlng  of  individual  Income 
taxes  on  a  scale  according  to  income, 
an  accelerated  payment  of  corporate 
taxes,  an  accelerated  payment  of  social 
security  taxes  for  the  self-employed,  and 
the  suspKislcm  of  the  1965  excise  tax 
reduction. 

■KNT  STTPPLKICXNTS 

The  rent  supplements  program  has 
been  an  extremely  controversial  issue  in 
Congress  during  1966.  Its  primary  goal 
Is  to  provide  low-income  families  the 
ability  to  obtain  adequate  housing.  I 
do  not  think  that  "rent  supplements" 
represents  a  workable  program.  I 
therefore  voted  to  delete  it  from  those 
approrlatlons  bills  which  included  it. 
nnouTCAs  shortage 

I  Introduced  and  voted  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation which  will  ease  freight  car  short- 
ages In  the  country.  MMiy  railroads  in 
the  East  have  found  It  cheaper  to  rent 
freight  cars  than  to  purchase  their  own, 
due  to  very  low  rental  rates.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fix  freight  car  rental 
charges  which  will  prompt  a  borrowing 
rail  company  to  purchase  its  own  cars, 
thereby  Increasing  the  supply.  This  Is 
an  Important  factor  to  our  western  busi- 
nesses. 

ANHtAL   PaOTBCnON 

A  great  amount  of  public  concern  was 
understandably  expressed  this  year  over 
the  Inhumane  treatment  of  dogs  and 
cats.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  I  was  able  to  assist  in 
drafting  legislation  to  prevent  abuses  of 
these  animals.  A  bill  was  agreed  upon 
which  is  aimed  at  the  principal  offen- 
der— the  dealer  who  transports  these 
animals  in  interstate  commerce.  Any 
maltreatment  on  the  part  of  these  deal- 
ers is  a  violation  of  Federal  law,  to  be 
severely  dealt  with,  without  interfering 
with  the  activities  of  legitimate  research 
facilities.  I  gave  this  legislation  my  full 
support. 

ICINIICCM    WACK 

Mnimum  wage  and  overtime  protec- 
tion were  increased,  and  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 7.2  to  7.9  milhon  additional 
employees.  Mlnlmiim  wage  allowed 
under  the  new  law  will  be  $1.60  per  hour 
by  1968  for  workers  previously  eovered, 
and  the  same  by  1971  for  newly  pro- 
tected employees. 

Some  farmworkers  will  also  be  in- 
cluded under  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.30 
per  hour  by  1969.  Special  provisions 
were  added  to  permit  piece-rate  com- 
pensation. I  supported  this  legislation 
as  a  reasonable  and  necessary  guarantee 
to  the  worker,  while  protecting  the  legit- 
imate Interests  of  our  State's  business 
and  agriculture. 

rooD  foa  FmEBMSM 

Of  great  signlflcance  to  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
American  farmer,  is  the  food  for  free- 
dom— or  peace — legislation  of  1966. 
During  many  sessions  of  the  House  Agri- 


culture Committee,  I  followed  its  prog- 
ress very  closely.  Recognizing  the  over- 
whelming food  needs  of  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population,  and  the 
strains  on  international  harmony  while 
this  condition  exists.  I  lent  my  full  sup- 
port to  a  substantiad  revision  of  the  old 
food-for-peace  program.  The  legislation 
also  represents  a  shift  from  surplus  dis- 
posal to  plarmed  production  for  export 
which  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  beneficial 
to  the  American  farmer,  while  encour- 
aging self-sufficiency  abroad. 

rRHEDOM  or  nrroRMATioN 
F*ublic  access  to  the  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  always,  within 
the  limits  of  security,  be  maximimi.  I 
therefore  fully  supported  the  freedom  of 
information  bin  which  provides  for 
greater  access  to  Government  records, 
and  authorizes  private  suits  in  Federal 
courts  in  instances  where  records  are  Im- 
properly withheld. 

SAnETT    ON   THE    HIGBWATS 

The  tremendous  volume  of  traffic  on 
the  Nation's  highways,  and  the  appalling 
death  toll  each  year,  was  amply  demon- 
strated in  committee  hearings  this  year. 
I  supported  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
to  set  standards  on  vehicles  and  tires, 
and  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  to  assist  the 
States  In  reducing  traffic  accidents, 

HIGH   INTEREST   RATES   AND    HOME   FINANCINO 

By  the  spring  of  1966  it  became  In- 
creasingly evident  that  some  action 
would  be  necessary  to  curb,  or  at  least  to 
place  a  ceiling  on,  the  steadily  advancing 
interest  rates  of  lending  institutions. 
Also,  mortgaging  fimds  were  becoming 
critically  short  to  the  housing  industry 
through  its  normal  lending  charuiels.  In 
an  attempt  to  meet  this  situation,  I  sup- 
ported passage  of  temporary  interest  rate 
controls,  allowing  Federal  bank  regula- 
tory officials  to  limit  interest  rates  in 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 

I  also  voted  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
purchasing  authority  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — FNMA — 
operiing  up  more  funds  to  the  needy 
housing  industry. 

INFLATION   AND   THE   INVESTMENT   TAX   CREDIT 

Most  advocates  of  suspending  the  7- 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  on  business 
investment  saw  this  as  an  effective  means 
of  combating  inflation.  Although  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  this  motive,  I  foresaw 
that  such  a  move  could  be  detrimental 
to  the  development  and  expansion  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  capacity.  In 
my  judgment,  suspension  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  not  the  answer  to  in- 
flationary pressures  and  I  voted  against 
it. 

The  inflationary  pressures  now  trou- 
bling economy  can  be  directly  linked  to 
the  vasUy  Increased  costs  of  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam.  A  fair  estimate 
might  be  $20  billion.  A  selective  cutback 
of  civilian  programs  is  now  necessary, 
and  expenditures  must  be  reduced  where 
possible  to  ease  the  pressure  of  prices 
and  interest  rates.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Vietnam  war  costs,  however,  existing  and 
proposed  civilian  programs  could  easily 
be  met  without  budget  deficits,  and  in 
fact  with  a  healthy  budget  sxirpliis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  has  reflected  the 
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progress  which  this  Nation  has  made 
In  the  last  2  years  Many  problems  still 
confront  the  American  people,  but  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  they  have  the 
strength  of  resources  and  will  to  meet 
these  challenges  and  to  overcome  them. 
Almost  no  tasJc  seems  Impossible  If  the 
united  effort  of  our  people  Is  applied  to  It. 


THE  FUTURE  CITIES 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr.  Ashley! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California' 

There  was  no  abjection 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  re- 
Inilldlng  of  the  American  cities  Is  urgent 
business"  states  the  Washington  Poet  In 
an  editorial  urglnt?  passage  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  bll!  The  newspaper  s*'es 
this  Johnson  administration  program  as 
a  crucial  first  step  In  the  task  of  making 
dtles  habitable  and  pleasant  places  In 
which  to  live.  It  says  the  bill  begins  to 
arrange  Federal  programs  for  effective 
use  by  the  cities  in  a  comprehensive  way 

I  Include  this  article  in  the  Record 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  Its 
endorsement  of  this  new  departure  In 
urbnm  rehabilitation. 

[From  the  Waah'.ngton  Post.  Oct.    10,   lOflJ] 
Th«  Fvtl-k*  Cmts 

The  rebuUdlng  of  the  American  cltSea  la 
urgent  business,  and  the  D«monstrat:oa 
Cities  Bli:  Is  urgent  legislation  The  Senate 
has  recognized  the  necessity  that  attends  this 
bill,  and  the  Hn'jse  now  has  a  ciear  duty 
to  p*ss  it  The  Congressman  who  votes 
•Calnst  this  bill  forfeits  ail  future  right  to 
eonplaln  about  the  quality  of  city  llXe,  and 
tbe  frustrations  of  oity  people. 

The  chief  reproach  against  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Bill  Is  simply  that  It  is  too  small. 
It  contains  neither  enough  money  nor 
enough  public  powers  to  do  the  whole  J->b 
But  it  at  least  makes  s  beginning,  and  :-«- 
quires  both  city  and  Federal  authorities  to 
take  a  far  broader  view  of  their  responU- 
blUUes 

The  reorganization  of  the  urban  prograf^s 
la  the  truly  essential  purpose  of  this  bill. 
City  goverrunents  are  f>elng  stunned  by  the 
multlplictty  of  new  Federal  programs,  af 
wblch  there  are  literally  hundreds,  and  the 
complexity  of  each  cltys  relatlonaliipe  wt  .h 
dofiens  of  Federal  agencies,  of  which  each  his 
Its  own  peculiar  internal  procedures.  The 
great  service  of  this  bill  Is  that  It  t)egtns  to 
arrange  the  Federal  programs  for  effective  use 
by  the  cities,  rather  than  for  the  convenience 
of  tradltlon-bound  Federal  administrators 
The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  crucial  to  the 
new  and  sprawling  I>p>artment  of  Housli^g 
and  Urban  Development;  without  this  bill, 
HT7D  remains  a  conglomeration  of  agencies 
mainly  intsrested  in  real  estate  and.  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Hoxjslng  Ad- 
ministration, mainly  oriented  to  the  subtir- 
ban  housing  developers.  The  full  public 
benefits  of  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment have  ivot  yet  been  felt  t>ecause  Con- 
gr«M  has  not  yet  passed  the  Demonstration 
OlUes  BlU. 

Tbe  oppooents  of  tbe  bill,  fearing  defeat 
ta  any  rational  debate,  have  att«93:ipted  to 
drag  It  into  the  race  issue.  The  Republican 
Policy  ComnUttee  charge,  that  the  bill  will 


lead    to    bussing    school   cliildren.    Is    wholly 
spurlo'js  and  defiervea  only  contempt 

The  real  issue  Is  the  determination  and 
ability  of  Congreaa  to  fuiflli  Its  part  In  the 
Federal-local  relallonshlp,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  American  cjues  will  be  habitable  and 
pleasant  places  to  live  In  this  time  of  great 
poptUatlon  growth  Most  Americans  are  now 
city-dwellers;  the  Demonstrations  Cities  Bill 
U  a  welcome  and  necesRary  new  departure  in 
bxiUdlng  their  world 


KE\'NOTE  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  KEN- 
NETH GALBRATTH  AT  "OUR  PEO- 
PLE AND  THEIR  CITIES,  A  CON- 
FERENCE OP  URB.MV  AMERICA. 
ENC  .  WASHINGTON,  DC  .  SEPTEM- 
BER 12.  1966 

Mr.     CHARLES     H      WH^ON      Mr 

Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr  Brade- 
i«L\sl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iectloii  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California"' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  1960's  the  economic  policies  pur- 
sued by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  in  large  measure  been  responsible 
for  the  remarkable  rate  of  growth  of  the 
American  economy  As.sociated  with 
this  growth  are  levels  of  private  affluence 
that  rise  to  ever-lncreaslns  heights  In 
the  public  sector  as  well,  through  the  vi- 
tal measures  enacted  by  the  88th  and 
89th  Coni?resses  in  health,  education, 
community  development,  water  and  air 
pollution,  and  other  fields,  our  Kreat  eco- 
nomic surge  has  resulted  in  a  wide  range 
of  bold  new  programs  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  our  society 

Yet  despite  these  breakthroughs  It  Is 
clear  that  public  services  have  not  kept 
pace  with  private  affluence  Nowliere  Ls 
this  clearer  than  In  our  cities,  which  in  a 
time  of  great  prosf)erlty  are  fighting  for 
their  lives  against  the  onslaught  of  air 
pollution,  snarled  traCQc,  inadequate 
housing,  substandard  education,  and 
general  blight 

Mr  Speaker,  we  need  fresh  perspec- 
tives on  the  problems  of  our  cities  and  on 
the  role  of  public  services  In  our  expand- 
ing economy  Few  men  can  articulate 
such  perspectives  as  effectively  as  the 
distinguished  economist,  John  Ketmeth 
Galbraith,  who  has  returned  to  his  du- 
ties on  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University 
after  an  outstanding  tour  as  U  S  Am- 
bassador to  India 

In  an  addre.s.s  last  month  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Urban  America.  Profe,ssor  Gal- 
braith set  forth  a  number  of  important 
proptisals  on  how  we  might  better  chan- 
nel our  imposing  w-.-alth  into  the  areas 
of  greatest  social  need  In  this  country 

I   commend   this  excellent  addre.v?   to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Key.noti    .\BDaEsa    by    Jmhv    Kenneth    Oal- 

BRAITH     *T    ■  cm    PXOPLS    AND    THE!K    CmK-S." 
*    CoNFXaiNC*    '  ,T    UKBAM    AMERICA,    InC,    IN 

Washinoton.  D  C  .  Skptembee  12,   1966 
I  observe,  with  some  interest,  that  I  am  de- 
scribed as  giving  tbe  keynote  address  at  these 


proceedings.  The  term  Iceynote,  one  assumes. 
was  talcen  over  by  oratory  from  music.  And 
most  experience  would  suggest  that  the  adap- 
tation hits  been  relatively  slight.  There  U  a 
great  burst  of  suund  Whatever  Its  value  it 
Is  certainly  more  musical  than  Intellectual. 
When  the  echoes  have  died  away,  notiilng 
much  except  the  melody  lingers  on,  I  shall 
do  my  beat  to  conform. 

But  perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  do  a 
little  more.  For  I  have  some  rather  clear 
Ideas  as  to  the  factors  underlying  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  also  as  to  the  remedies 
I  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  have  you  go 
about  your  work  in  the  days  ahead  in  igno- 
rance of  these  truths. 

The  last  quarter  century,  I  venture  to 
thlnJt  will  be  known  to  historians  as  the  years 
of  the  economist  And  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  with  which  you 
are  here  concerned,  is  the  consequence  of 
the  two  great  preticcupations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  profession  in  this  period.  One  of 
these  has  b*en  the  preoccupation  with  pro- 
duction The  other  has  been  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  market  Both  have  Induced 
a  myopia  which  has  kept  us  from  seeing  some 
very  great  problems  which  these  concerns 
have  left  untouched  and  which  in  some  re- 
spects they  have  made  more  acute. 

PaiOCCCTATION      WITH      GROWTH 

I  do  not  need  to  argue  the  depth  oi  our 
preoccupation,  in  these  last  twenty-flve  years, 
with  the  production  of  goods.  One  possible 
reason  Is  that  I  have  urged  It  so  frequently 
before  In  general  reaction  to  man's  anciec: 
experience  with  penury  and  In  specific  re- 
action to  the  miseries  of  the  thirties,  we 
have  made  the  Increased  output  of  sjoods  tbe 
prime  and  in  some  measure  the  exclusive 
goal  of  domestic  policy  in  the  United  Sutes 
None  other  has  been  deemed  so  Important; 
quite  a  few  have  come  to  imagine  that  no 
other  goal  Is  possible  Agreement  that  tbe 
main  task  U  to  Increase  output  has  united 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals,  con- 
servatives and  even  modern  conservjitlves 
The  consensus  extends  from  the  Commur.lsis 
to  the  more  thoughtful  branches  of  the  Jobs 
Birch  Society.  There  has  been  a  difference 
only  on  methods.  Liberals  have  souglit  to 
Increase  production  by  public  spending,  de- 
liberate government  deficits  and  tax  reduc- 
tion. Conservatives  have  not  entirely  aban- 
doned their  fMith  In  t>alanced  budgets,  stem 
law  enforcement  and  measures  to  curb  tbe 
socialist  tendencies  of  the  Supreme  Coiir. 
To  believe  we  have  been  doing  well  In  these 
last  two  decades  Is  to  t>elieve  that  we  ha:e 
had  an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growt.*-. 
St  Peter  has  been  a-sking  new  arrivals  only 
what  they  ivave  dor«  to  increase  tiie  Groej 
National  Product 

Though  economic  growth  is  a  o-indltloa 
prfK?edent  for  solving  most  social  prnblenif 
there  are  many  it  doesn't  solve,  .^nd  It 
creates  massive  new  ones.    Let  me  be  specific 

Economic  growth  does  not  provide  tbe 
public  servlcea  which  mark  our  progress  to- 
ward a  more  civilized  existence  and  whlcb 
also  are  made  necessary  by  a  higher  level  o'. 
private  consumption. 

Economic  growth  does  not  help  those  wbo. 
because  of  careless  choice  of  birthplace  or 
parents,  poor  early  environment,  absence  of 
educational  opjxirtunlty,  poor  health,  mentil 
retardation  or  racial  discrimination  or  old 
!i«e  are  unable  to  participate  fully  In  tbe 
economy  and  in  its  gains  On  the  contrary 
It  makes  this  disadvantage  more  visible  and 
obscene 

And  economic  growth,  we  have  learned, 
does  not  solve  the  problems  of  our  enrtron- 
ment  and  especially  of  our  urban  enrtron- 
ment  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  these  prob- 
lems infinitely  more  urgent 

Let  me  ssy  a  word  about  the  first  two  ar««s 
of  failure  for  they  t»ear  strongly  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ciUes.  Then  I  should  Wu  w 
advert,   at  more  length,   to  the  problenw  O' 


urban  environment,  I  would  like  to  show 
how.  at  this  point,  our  preoccupation  with 
the  market  has  accentuated  our  troubles 
Jiere. 

PRTVATK-PTJBLIC   BALANCE  ESSENTIAL 

It  is  imperative  tliat  we  maintain  a  sound 
balance  between  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II  we  were  afflicted  by  the  atavistic 
doctrine  that  government  services  are  waste- 
ful, wicked,  a  manifestation  of  Individual 
weakness,  and  a  menace  to  liberty.  BMl- 
tortals  argued  the  case.  Political  culte 
asserted  It.  Legislators — only  a  few  fortu- 
nately—were elected  on  this  platform.  We 
have.  I  hope,  recovered  from  this  lapse.  I 
am  speciflcally  encouraged,  as  I  have  said 
several  times  recently,  by  a  letter  earlier  this 
summer  from  Barry  Goldwater  appealing  for 
supiwrt  for  the  purchase  of  some  parkland  In 
Arizona.  Private  development  was  threaten- 
ins  a  beautiful  mountain — and  I  gather  also 
his  view  He  wanu  the  mountain  to  be  a 
public  park. 

Some  public  services — transportation, 
manpower  training,  postal  services,  research 
and  statistical  facilities — must  grow  if  pri- 
vate growth  Is  to  continue.  Other  public 
serMces— control  of  water  and  air  pollution. 
removal  of  litter — must  keep  pace  U  private 
growth  Is  to  be  tolerable.  Yet  others — health 
senlces.  welfare  services,  help  to  the  depend- 
ent-must grow  If  there  is  not  to  be  an 
appalling  contrast  between  the  two — between 
private  affluence  and  public  squalor. 

Public  services,  we  need  also  to  bear  in 
mind,  are  progreselve  in  their  incidence.  In 
use  this  term  in  Its  technical  sense  as  we 
apply  It  to  the  progressive  income  tax.  Col- 
leges and  universities,  public  parks,  good  and 
well-paid  police,  good  health  servleee,  good 
public  transportation,  even  clean  streets  ren- 
der their  greatest  service  to  the  poor  and  es- 
pecially to  the  urban  poor.  Those  who  call 
for  curtailment  In  public  services  should 
never  suppose  they  are  being  neutral  as  be- 
tween the  affluent  and  the  less  so.  Those 
who  are  now  calling,  so  rlghteouslv,  for  shelv- 
ing the  Great  Society  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  asking  that  the  well-to-do  tax- 
payer, whose  income  is  at  ,in  all-time  high, 
be  protected  at  the  expense  of  aid  to  schools 
la  depressed  areas,  the  Job  Corps,  low  Income 
housing  and  youth  employment.  This  is  out- 
rageous. With  Voltaire  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  this  selfish. 
But  I  am  not  sure  he  should  be  allowed  to 
practice  without  a  license. 

Our  next  failure  consists  In  the  people  who 
are  left  behind  by  economic  advance  In- 
creasing national  Income  benefits  only  those 
who  participate  in  the  economy  and  thus 
establLsh  a  claim  on  the  Income  It  produces, 
A  sizable  minority  cannot  or  do  not  so  par- 
ticipate. Thus  they  have  no  share  In  Im- 
proving  well-being. 

Good  public  servlce.s  and  sound  environ- 
mental conditions  promote  such  particlpa- 
tton.  Good  health  services  increase  the  num- 
oer  of  people  who  are  physically  and  men- 
tally able  to  participate  In  the  economy.  So 
does  good  law  enforcement.  .So  does  good 
and  weil-iocated  housing.  So  does  effective 
a«ion  agralnst  racial  dLscrimlnatlon.  So  does 
«°oa  urban  transportation— as  the  recent 
<»se  of  Watts  has  made  clear. 

GOOD  EDUCATION   18  IltPEttATIVE 

But  mostly  this  Is  what  a  good  educaUonal 
system  accomplishes.  There  is  no  single  cure 
iw  poverty.  But  we  should  not.  In  our  so- 
PMsUcatlon,  be  afraid  of  the  obvious.  Pree- 
went  Johnson  observed  a  year  ago.  "Educa- 
•Jon  Will  not  cure  all  of  the  problems  of  a 
f^'ety  without  it  no  cure  for  any  prob- 
^18  possible,"  And  he  was  right.  A  com- 
'T^  L  '■*'*'  provides  really  superior  schools 
•rom  the  earliest  ages  and  allows  the  pupil 
^go  Just  as  far  at  the  public  expenae  as  his 
»«iiUes  allow  will  not  have  many  p«>pie  that 
•f»  poor.     There  are  few  college  graduates 


and  not  many  high  school  graduates  who  are 
In  the  poverty  brackets.' 

My  approach,  so  far,  to  the  problem  of 
poverty,  you  will  have  observed  with  some 
sense  of  reassurance.  Is  strongly  traditional. 
We  should  help  people  to  participate  in  the 
economy:  we  should  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. That  la  good  whereas  merely  to  help 
them  Is  bad.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
time  haa  come  to  reexamine  these  good  Cal- 
vlnlst  tenets  whlcb  also  fit  so  well  with  our 
Ideas  of  what  saves  money.  We  need  now  to 
consider  the  one  prompt  and  effective  solu- 
tion for  poverty  which  is  to  provide  every- 
one with  a  Tninimiim  income. 

PKOVrnZKO  A   KINTMTTM    INCOMK 

The  arguments  against  this  solution  are 
numerous.  Most  of  them  are  excuses  for  not 
thinking  about  anything  so  exceedingly 
plausible.  It  'would,  It  is  said,  destroy  incen- 
tives. Yet  we  now  have  a  welfare  system 
that  could  not  be  better  designed  to  destroy 
Incentives  If  we  wanted  it  that  way.  We  give 
the  needy  Income.  And  we  take  away  the 
income  If  the  recipient  gets  the  smaller  Job, 
Thus  we  tax  the  wages  of  the  welfare  recipi- 
ent at  rates  of  100%  or  more. 

And  It  Is  said  this  would  keep  people  out 
of  the  labor  market.  But  we  do  not  want  all 
people  with  Inadequate  Income  to  work.  In 
1964  of  14.8  million  chUdren  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  poor,  nearly  a  third  were  In  families 
headed  by  a  woman.  Three-fifths  of  the 
children  In  families  headed  by  women  were 
so  olasslfled.*  Most  of  these  women  should 
not  be  'working. 

Nor,  given  otir  present  condition  of  afflu- 
ence. It  is  certain  that  we  need  to  have  every 
last  living  soul  at  work.  What  is  the  price"? 
A  few  fewer  automobiles;  a  little  less  traffic 
congestion;  a  few  fewer  cigarettes;  a  little 
less  cancer;  not  quite  so  many  beer  cans;  a 
bit  more  grass  by  the  roadsides.  Is  this  such 
a  hideous  ooet? 

Idleness  we  do  know  to  be  demoralizing. 
But  even  here  there  Is  a  problem.  Why  is 
leisure  so  uniformly  bad  for  the  poor  and  so 
tiniformly  beneflclent  for  the  moderately 
well-to-do? 

We  can  easily  afford  a  floor  Income.  It 
would  cost  about  twenty  bUlion  to  bring 
everyone  up  to  what  the  Department  of  HEW 
considers  as  reasonably  minimum.  This  is  a 
third  less  than  the  amount  by  which  per- 
sonal income  rose  last  year.  It  is  not  so 
much  more  than  we  will  spend  next  fiscal 
year  to  rescue  treedom  and  democracy  and 
religious  liberty,  as  these  are  defined  by  the 
experts.  In  Vietnam.  (Admittedly  these 
problems  grow  mcwe  acute  the  farther  one 
gets  from  home.)  And  there  Is  no  antidote 
for  poverty  that  Is  quite  so  certain  in  its 
effects  as  the  provision  of  Income. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  recognize 
a  major  defect  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Put  brlefiy  it  is  that,  with 
economic  growth  and  rising  incomes,  the 
Federal  government  through  the  income  and 
corporation  tax  geU  the  money.  The  clUes 
on  everything  from  traffic  to  air  pollution  get 
the  problems.  And  this  Is  more  acutely  the 
case  when  the  effects  of  population  growth 
and  urbanization  are  added.  Various  ways 
have  been  suggested  In  these  last  years  for 
correcting  this  anomaly — most  of  them  call- 
ing for  subventions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  states  and  cities.  The  best  way 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume the  cost  of  providing  a  minimum  in- 
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come  and  thus  to  free  the  cities  from  the 
present  btirden  of  welfare  costs.  In  the  years 
of  the  farm  crisis  it  did  this  for  agriculture. 
In  these  years  of  the  urban  crisis  we  want 
a  system  that  directs  funds  not  by  some  for- 
mula to  the  country  at  large  but  to  the 
points  of  greatest  need.  These  are  the  large 
cities.  To  transfer  income  maintenance  to 
the  Federal  Government — to  free  big  city 
budgets  of  a  large  share  of  their  welfare  pay- 
ments— would  be  an  enormous  step  in  ex- 
actly the  right  direction, 

MARKET    SOLUTIONS    INADEQUATE 

The  problem  of  environment  is  surpris- 
ingly simple — and  universal.  It  is  that  we 
have  for  long  assumed  that  nearly  everything 
must  be  subordinate  to  economic  growth  and 
that  the  largest  possible  number  of  problems 
must  be  left  to  solution  by  the  market.  Ac- 
cordingly, questions  of  beauty,  llvabUlty. 
even  health  have  been  of  secondary  Lmp>or- 
tance.  Cities  must  grow.  That  is  economic 
progress.  If  they  are  ugly,  that  is  the  price 
for  progress.  If  the  streets  are  a  Jungle  of 
poles,  that  is  because  people  want  telephones 
and  should  have  them  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Power  lines  march  across  the  countryside. 
But  people  need  power,  and  that  too  should 
be  cheap  so  instead  of  old-fashioned  trees 
they  have  new  ones  of  steel.  A  factory  is 
not  a  pleasant  or  attractive  neighbor:  it 
smells  of  scorched  rubber  and  is  very  dirty. 
But  people  must  have  Jobs  and  the  com- 
munity needs  the  payroll  and  production,  ac- 
cordingly, should  be  wherever  the  entrepre- 
neur thinks  It  will  be  most  efficient.  High- 
ways and  roadsides  are  made  hideous  by  out- 
door advertlslne  and  vendors  of  remarkably 
unattractive  merchandise.  But  it  is  held  to 
bring  money  into  the  community. 

In  each  case  economic  goals  have  been  ac- 
corded an  Implicit  priority.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  quite  a  few  people  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  eco- 
nomic motivation  will  come  some  tolerable 
result — some  manifestation  of  unplanned  but 
functional  beauty. 

Such  a  system  of  priorities  and  such  wish- 
ful thinking  can  no  longer  be  afforded.  When 
people  were  Insufficiently  fed  and  clothed 
and  sheltered,  economics  rightly  enjoyed  a 
high  priority  in  social  calculation.  But  as 
w^e  move  on  to  lower  orders  of  need — the 
wants  that  can  be  stimulated  only  by  sing- 
ing commercials — economics  loses  any  na- 
tural claim  to  priority.  Other  goals  are 
rightly  advanced.  And  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  an  unplanned  metropolis 
will  have  any  better  chance  of  beauty  than 
an  unmade  bed. 

Indeed,  we  must  recognize  that  the  market 
attitudes  which  were  fostered  by  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  are  strongly  Inimical  to 
urban  design.  That  is  why.  broadly  speak- 
ing, no  city  built  since  Adam  Smith — non- 
commercial capital  cities  apart — is  ever  ad- 
mired. Each  summer  Americans  migrate  by 
the  millions  to  look  at  those  which  were 
built  in  the  eighteenth  century  or  long  be- 
fore. If  you  visit  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  will  tell  you 
that  this  migration  of  Americans  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  factors  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  It  must  pain  him  to 
reflect  that  is  caused  by  men  and  women, 
reared  in  a  free  enterprise  environment, 
departing  from  it  in  droves  to  see  the 
wonders  of  medieval  and  renaissance  urban 
planning. 

Let  me  now  say  a  specific  word  about  our 
preoccupation  with  the  market.  It  is  our 
common  assumption  that,  generally  spiealtlng. 
the  response  to  market  incentives  takes  care 
of  our  needs.  Somewhat  exceptionally,  and 
the  modern  metropolis  is  such  an  exception, 
we  find  market  Incentives  Inadequate.  Here 
we  must  have  planning.  We  must  settle 
on  goals — an  overall  architectural  frame- 
wcffk.  a  plan  for  streets  and  parks,  a  plan 
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for  l^nd  UM.  sp«cincaUon  of  De«decl  utlU- 
vhtcb  ar«  pArt  of  a  predetennlDod  de- 
We  not«  with  some  siirprlae  that  we 
an  engaged  in  planning. 

Cmca  NOT  WKLL  rukNNKD 

In  fact,  the  modern  city  la  one  of  the  leaat 
|>lajDne<l  (Mirta  of  oar  economy  Our  apace 
▼oyagea  are  planned  So  are  our  we«p>ona 
•y«t«m«.  So  is  our  supervonlc  travel — and 
it  U  planned  for  us  whether  we  want  It 
or  not  So  la  our  telephone  service  So  la 
our  automobile  production  So  are  moat  of 
tbe  other  requUltlee  of  an  induatrlal  clvtl- 
Icatlon.  We  have  corporatlona  large  enough 
to  embrace  the  tasks  of  planning.  Thfy 
Maume  control  of  the  prices  at  which  they 
buy  and  sell.  And  they  exercise  measurab  e 
Influenoe  over  suppliers  and  custi^mers 
Tbey  do  not  leave  things  to  the  market:  thi  y 
woiaid  regard  that  as  leaving  It  t<:>  chance 

This  planning  la  succeaaful  because  ve 
b*ve  planning  units  with  a  size  and  p<:>w;r 
competent  for  their  task  If  one  doubts  the 
Importance  of  this,  he  might  reflect,  for  a 
mocnent.  on  the  kind  of  telephone  service  v  e 
would  have  were  the  long  lines  systen 
wholly  separate,  and  without  reliable  Inter- 
change arrangements  or  equipment  coa\- 
patlbUlty.  from  the  local  system  And  we-e 
each  local  city  system  separate.  In  turn. 
from  every  other  '.ocal  system  And  we-e 
local  systems  partly  public  and  partly  pri- 
vate And  were  these  systems,  local  or  long 
dUtance.  variously  subject  In  Its  Investment 
and  service  to  shortrun  conslderatloita  jf 
proAts  and   loaa 

We  could  be  sure,  under  these  clrcuni- 
•tances.  that  not  many  calls  would  i'fi 
through  No  one  would  be  much  bothen-d 
by  the  telephone  Lyndon  Johnson  wou.d 
have  to  revise  his  operations  But  the  sys- 
tem I  have  described  though  obviously  out 
of  the  question  to:  something  as  significant 
as  electronic  cinrimunlcatlon.  la  precisely 
what  we  employ  fjr  moving  human  bodlea 
around 

We  have  a  planned  system  of  electronic 
communication  and  an  unplanned  syste  n 
Of  urban  and  lnter\irban  transportation  t 
doM  not  matter  that  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany Is  nominally  a  private  enterprise,  the 
significant  fact  Is  that  It  has  the  size  and 
the  power  aufllclent  for  Its  planning 

The  same  is  true  of  the  succeaaful  indus- 
trial enterprise  It  has  a  slxe  coordinate 
with  Its  task  It  controls  the  relevant  pa- 
rameters of  its  operation— Including  markets 
It  plans  That  the  modern  Induatrlal  flrm 
Is  subordinate  to  the  control  of  the  market- 
that  It  Is  not  a  planning  Instrument — be- 
longs to  the  apolfjgetlcs.  not  the  truth,  of 
economics 

But  when  we  get  to  the  citlea — to  the  urban 
transit  I  have  mentioned  the  general  direc- 
tion of  land  use  most  urban  bousing  the 
patterns  of  suburban  development,  the  selec- 
tion of  architectural  types  and  deelgna— we 
find  the  market  largely  in  control  No  A  T 
A  T..  no  Oeneral  Motors  Is  In  charge  Nor 
la  any  public  authority 

The  problem  of  the  modern  city  Is  partly 
that  the  age  of  economics,  with  Its  preoc- 
cupation with  private  production,  has  denied 
It  the  public  servlcea  It  needs  It  Is  partly 
that  the  same  age  with  its  mistaken  aa- 
■umpUon  of  the  rule  of  the  market,  has  de- 
nied It  the  planning  that  la  commonplace 
•iMwhere  in  the  economy 

What  should  we  do^  ^x-tunately  that  is 
your  task  in  the  days  ahead  I  don't  want 
to  roto  you  of  employment.  But  even  here  I 
bav*  a  suggeation  or  two 

n>CAa  roa  cvban  orvaLoPMSMT 
Th«  succeaaful   defease  and   development 
Of  our  urban  and  related  living  space  requires 
prograaa  on  three  broad  fronta. 

Flxat-  We  must  explicitly  aaaert  the  claims 
of  the  oommu.olty  agalnat  thoae  of  ero- 
aomlea  I  have  aeathetlc  claims  especially 
IB  mind      If  a  structure,  facility  or  deaign 


Is  cheaper,  more  couveulem  or  rnoTH  effli-leut. 
It  is  no  longer  decisively  in  Its  favor  If  it 
Is  ugly  or  otherwise  f>!Ierialve.  It  la  probable 
that  It  should  be  rejected  The  airlines  have 
no  QiJd-glven  right  to  the  cheaf>eiit  trick  If 
they  keep  ten-thousand  people  awake. 

a<)  wirea  nd  pviles  muat  go  underground, 
although  this  rijsts  more  and  power  and 
communicatioiva.  ar  a  result,  will  coat  more 
Industry  should  be  not  In  the  moat  efficient 
but  In  the  most  agreeable  locations  High- 
ways ant!  streeta  are  iscit  prlnxarlly  a  bualneea 
opportunity  They  are  primarily  places  for 
tranquil  movement — and  that  means  the 
streets  r>n  which  one  goes  to  where  efficiency 
of  movement  la  also  weighed  against  charm 
Air  and  water  and  landscape  muat.  of  course, 
be  prf'^ected  from  pollution  It  should  not 
be  claimed  that  the  eventual  coat  of  all  this 
win  t>e  le8»  that  It  will  pay  in  the  long  run 
That  la  nu  longer  the  teat  The  test  Ls  what. 
In  the  end,  people  wUl  enjoy  moat. 

And  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  last 
resort  of  all  who  argue  for  economic  priority 
Is  that  the  public  U  Intranslgently  vulgar. 
3<:)  It  Ls  wrong  to  Inflict  on  them  tlie  value 
system  of  thoae  who  pretend  to  taste  Thla 
Is  pure  nonsense,  and  the  worst  kind  of 
special  pleading  for  private  gain.  Every 
successful  society  has  allowed  Its  artists  and 
crltloB  to  act  aa  arbiters  of  taste.  Nothing 
artistically  more  compelling  than  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  would  ever  have  been  built 
had  It  been  otherwise 

iMPSovcx)  ooNxaoL  or  u^no  usa 

Second  Effective  management  of  environ- 
ment wtli  require  far  more  effective  planning 
and  ooQlrol  of  land  use  The  city  cannot 
remain  In  the  unplanned  lacunae  of  our 
(Kjcle'.y  One  roaaon  Is  that  we  cannot  go  on 
wajrung  space,  a  sciixce  and  Important  aaaet. 
aa  at  present  Even  Lf  planning  and  oontrol 
lead  to  deliberation  and  thus  to  delay  we 
should  welcome  them  Once  again  economic 
priority  cannot  be  granted  We  should  glad- 
ly tr*de  a  slower  for  a  better  planned  growth. 

We  need  such  planning  In  order  to  gain 
attention  for  social  and  aesthetic  priorities 
The  assessment  of  economic  priority  lies  with 
the  Individual  owner  He  can  tell  what  will 
be  the  economically  beet  land  use  and  the 
reaultlng  judgment  will  not  be  far  astray 
But  only  the  community  can  decide  what  Is 
socially  and  aesthetically  the  m>.iet  desirable 
use 

Further,  we  need  such  planning  and  con- 
trol to  [>ermlt  the  architect  to  work  within 
a  suitable  framework  a  consistent  design 
This  Is  not  to  impose  uniformity:  rather  it 
is  to  require  harmony  and  order  Order  la 
no  more  the  enemy  of  artlatlc  freedom  than 
anarchy  Is  Its  servant  The  ritlea  we  visit 
and  moat  admire--  Florence.  Patehpvir-Slkrl. 
Leningrad  nee  St  Petersburg.  Haiiamann'a 
Boulevards-all  owed  much  to  strong  rulers 
even  deapota  That  Is  not  because  deap<jttBm 
Is  conducive  to  art  It  Is  because  It  la  con- 
duaive  to  symmetry  and  order  It  enforces 
an  overall  deaign  Even  a  t>ad  one  la  l>etter 
than  none  Democracy  can.  I  think,  have 
such  discipline  though  It  remains  to 
be  proven 

We  should  n<'t  imagine  that  our  tradi- 
tional arrangement*  fur  guiding  or  directing 
land  use  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpoaea 
I  have  Just  mentioned  Private  land  own- 
ership Is  a  natural  way  of  according  eco- 
nomic priority  That  generally  speaking, 
accords  the  largest  private  return.  It  was 
also  right  for  the  stage  In  social  develop- 
ment that  accorded  economic  priority.  It  Is 
not  so  certain  that  It  can  be  accommodated 
to  social  and  aeathetlc  goals  The  record  of 
planners  and  zoning  authorities  when  they 
cfime  In  conflict  with  the  profit  motive  la  not 
encouraging  I  Lncllne  to  the  belief  that  for 
good  urban,  suburban  and  adjacent  land  use 
we  win  need  to  resort  increasingly  to  public 
ownarahip  of  the  strategic  land  areas  Nor 
doea  it  take  a  F>"llt><^I  gsnlua  to  see  the 
pn:)epect   here   for  some  blood  letting 


Third  and  finally,  it  must  be  evident  froir. 
thla  discussion  that  the  city  or  metropolis  u 
the  key  unit  in  the  management  of  enviri  n- 
ment  This  means  that  city  governnien: 
must  be  stronger,  by  fax,  than  In  the  pa«T 
This  means  that  cities  must  be  run  by 
stronger,  more  Imaginative,  and.  needless  t. 
say.  intelligent  and  strictly  honest  men 
men  They  must  have  better  and  much 
better  paid  employees.  And  they  will  iiewi 
to  have  much,  much  more  money  They  al- 
ready have  the  most  Important  tasks  and  the 
least  money  This  starvation  cannot  con- 
tinue 
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THE     STATE-LOCAL    COOPERATTVE 

PL.\N  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Khebs^.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land  TMr.  Focarty]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently read  a  very  Interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  which 
describes  the  public  health  partnership 
arrangement  in  that  State.  The  author 
of  the  article  Is  Dr.  Mack  Shanholtz,  Vir- 
ginia State  Health  Commissioner. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Dr  Shanholtz  several 
years  ago  when  we  were  both  members  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  World 
Health  Assembly  meeting  in  India 
Since  that  time,  I  have  continued  to  be 
In  touch  with  Dr.  Shanholtz  and  have 
been  greatly  Impressed  by  his  leadership 
in  the  developing  of  what,  in  my  opinion 
Is  one  of  the  strongest  State  health  de- 
partments in  the  country.  I  believe 
Members  will  be  Interested  in  Dr.  Shan- 
holtz' description  of  the  Virginia  public 
health  departments,  which  follows: 

PVBLIC     HXALTH       THS    STATX-LoCAL    Coopnt.*- 

rrvx   Pla.v    roa   thx   PaovisioN   or   Health 

SaaVtCES    AND    RCSPONStBtLITtBS 

(By   Mack   I    Shanholtz.   M  D..  State  Health 
Commissioner  of   Virginia) 

Virginia's  cooperative  plan  for  the  provision 
of  public  health  services  and  responsibilities 
Is  an  unique  and  highly  successful  one.  I'J 
appeal  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  most  re»- 
sonable  and  efficient  way  to  provide  healtJi 
services  to  all  the  people. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  prognun 
\x  a  knowledge  of  the  services  and  responsi- 
biutiea  involved  Public  health  activities 
fall  into  four  major  categorlea:  (1)  protec- 
tive, such  as  water,  sewage,  milk,  and  other 
environmental  controls:  (2)  preventive,  such 
aa  immunizations,  inveatlgatlona  of  acute 
communicable  diseases,  food  jxjisonlng.  etc, 
and  mass  surveys  for  tuberculoela.  venereal 
disease,  and  other  conditions;  (3i  healUi 
care  and  supervision,  such  as  for  chronic 
diseases,  crippled  children,  complicated  preg- 
nancies, and  premature  and  sick  InfanU 
and  (4)  vital  records  and  health  statistics 
A  fifth  BcUvlty,  which  inrolves  no  legal  rf- 
sponalblllty  but  Is,  nevertheless,  of  growing 
importance,  is  consultation — to  local  goverr.- 
Ing  bodlea.  local  physicians.  hospluU<^.  and 
nursing  hotnea. 

All  of  tbaae  actlvltlea  Involve  both  SUif 
and  local  lawa.  many  of  which  are  simile' 
or  Identical.  To  attempt  to  carry  out  Statf 
and  local  reaponalbllltlee  on  a  separate  bssi-' 
would  be  not  only  fooltah  and  uneronomi- 
cal,  but  would  require  duplication  of  searcf 
pecBonnel  and,  as  far  aa  the  Bute  is  con- 
cernad.  an  army  of  health  pyersonnel  operst- 


tng  out  of  the  Richmond  office.  It  Is  wiser 
to  Join  the  locality  on  a  partnership  baala. 
In  the  long  run.  a  well-trained  sanitarian, 
nurse,  or  public  health  physician,  who  lives 
on  the  spot  and  Is  well-known  and  has  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  local  citizens, 
Is  fur  more  effective  than  an  Itinerant  health 
worker  from  Richmond. 

In  1954  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
passed  the  enabling  legislation  for  the  part- 
nership plan.  It  provides  two  things:  first. 
for  any  county  or  city,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  to  create  a  district  health  depart- 
ment: and.  second,  for  the  district  health 
department  thus  formed  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tractual agreement  with  the  State  Health  De- 
partment for  the  operation  of  the  district 
health  department  At  the  present  time 
there  are  forty-two  local  health  districts 
composed  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  couQtlea 
and  or  cities,  depending  primarily  upon  the 
concentration  of  population  or  the  area  In- 
volved. A  196fl  amendment  clarifies  the  law 
by  providing  that  a  large  city,  such  as  Nor- 
folk, may  operate  as  a  single  health  district 
Pin-anclal  support  of  the  local  health  de- 
partment la  shared  by  the  State  and  the 
locality  under  a  formula  baaed  on  the  local- 
ity's ability  to  pay.  Using  the  estimated 
vrae  tax  value  of  the  locality  aa  of  a  certain 
date  the  county  with  the  lowest  tax  value 
pays  18  percent  of  the  operation  of  the  local 
health  department,  and  the  countlea  or  cities 
with  the  highest  value  pay  45  percent.  The 
State,  therefore,  pays  no  less  than  55  percent 
and  no  more  than  82  percent. 

Personnel  are  recruited  either  by  the  State 
or  the  locality,  but  they  must  meet  State 
merit  system  requlremenU  and  are  appointed 
af  State  employees  with  accompanying  leave, 
reurement,  and  other  beneflta.  This  pro- 
vides for  uniformity  of  personnel  standards 
throughout  the  State 

The  State  department  of  health  supplies 
overall  administrative  supervision  to  assure 
the  locality  of  public  health  programs  which 
are  consistent  with  recognized  criteria.  With 
the  present-day  complexity  of  health  pro- 
ghtms  and  the  rapid  advances  In  the  tech- 
niques of  medicine,  continuous  education  Is 
required  for  all  levels  of  personnel.  Individ- 
ual localities  may  find  It  difficult  to  keep 
abreast  of  these  changes,  and  It  Is  therefore, 
m  the  field  of  continuation  educaOon  and 
i\^a  development  that  the  State  health  de- 
partment can  be  of  real  value.  Consultation 
services  are  of  equal  worth,  for  It  la  Just  aa 
Imporunt  to  be  in  a  poelUon  to  advise  on 
When  and  in  what  areas  not  to  spend  money 
as  it  is  to  propose  new  programs  and  new 
Idea*.  Ten  thousand  dollars  can  be  quickly 
spent  on  health  services  today,  but  »10,000 
in  tax  funds  misspent  on  a  program  without 
adequate  scientific  backing  can  be  a  real 
misfortune  for  the  average  locality. 

Hoping  not  to  get  too  involved,  let  us 
examine,  as  a  sample,  the  operation  of  the 
Hallfax-Pittsylvanla-Danvllle  Health  District 
Which  Is  comprised  of  two  countlea  and  one 
independent  city  Local  health  offices  are 
maintained  in  South  Boston  for  Halifax 
County.  In  Chatham  for  Pittsylvania  County 
wid  in  the  city  of  Danville  The  dlatrlct  haa 
the  services  of  one  full-time  physician  dl- 
J^tor  Each  department  has  a  staBf  of  pub- 
ic health  nurses,  sanitarians,  and  office  clerks 
in<  such  basic  clinics  aa  maternity,  well- 
Moy  Immunization,  etc.  By  combining  to- 
Krther  as  a  district,  the  three  departmente 
nave  the  benefit  of  additional  and  specialized 
>ervice9  and  personnel.  Tuberculoels, 
^r-ppled  children,  denUl.  and  venereal  dls- 
«*f  clinics  are  available  on  a  district  baaU. 
roT  admlnUtratlve  purpoaes  districts  are 
wmbined  into  regions.  The  Hallfax-Pittsyl- 
'ania-Danvine  District  Health  Department 
i'«  within  Region  U,  which  comprises 
•ourteen  Southalde  Virginia  counties  and 
three  Independent  cltlee.  On  the  regional 
~"f  ^°^^  highly  apeclallaed  peraonnri  and 
•ff^ces  are  available.     There  Is  a  regional 
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hsalth  director,  an  engineer,  and  cllnlca  for 
alcoholism,  mental  retardaUon  evaluation 
and  conaultatlon,  heart  disease,  etc. 

Progi^ama  for  heart  defects,  facial  de- 
formity, rheumatic  fever,  cystic  fibrosis,  etc.. 
muat,  becauae  of  their  very  nature,  be  oper- 
ated within  the  confines  of  a  large  medical 
center.  Theae  are  avaUable  on  a  State-wide 
basis  but  here,  aa  In  all  programs,  the  Im- 
portant factors  of  caae  finding  referral  and 
follow-up  are  carried  through'  the  faciutles 
of  the  local  health  department. 

Pot  such  technical  procedures  as  radia- 
tion control  and  engineering  of  large  water 
and  sewage  ayatema,  there  Is  a  staff  of 
specialists  available  from  the  central  office 
In  Richmond.  Services  in  these  fields  are 
paid  entirely  by  the  State,  at  no  cost  to  the 
locality. 

During  the  1966  calendar  year,  429  926 
visits  were  made  to  the  clinics  operated  by 
the  affiliated  local  health  departments.  These 
cUnlcs  are  manned  by  local  physicians  who 
are  paid  on  a  fee-per-cUnlc  basis.  Approxi- 
mately two  thotisand  physicians  work  In  the 
local  health  cUnlcs,  and  they  furnish  the 
muscle  for  the  successful  operation  of  any 
health  program.  Ptor  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
old  pattern  of  caring  for  Indigent  patients 
In  the  physician's  private  office  is  being 
changed.  Physicians  now  prefer  to  provide 
such  care  at  a  local  health  clinic  where  pa- 
Uent  records  may  be  kept  and  nursing, 
laboratory,  and  other  paramedical  services 
are  available.  Health  departments,  there- 
fore, are  becoming  more  Involved  in  patient 
care,  and  the  new  general  medical  clinics  and 
home  nursing  services  are  proving  popular 
with  the  patient  and  doctor  alike. 

The  State-local  cooperative  plan  was  au- 
thorized by  law  m  1854  and  nearly  all  of  the 
counties  Joined  the  plan  Immediately.    The 
cost  of  affiliating  a  large  city  was  great  and. 
therefore,   the   probability  of  sectirlng   the 
funds  for  more  than  one  city  at  any  one 
session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  was  remote. 
DanvUle  was  accepted  In  1966,  Portsmouth 
In  1960,  CharlottesvUle  In  1962.  Clifton  Porge 
In  1963,  and  Hopewell  in  1966.     Norfolk  ap- 
plied and  was  Included  In  the  1966  budget 
request.    However,    the    enactment    of    the 
State  sales  tax  provided  a  source  of  funds 
which  made  affiliation  possible  for  Norfolk 
aa  well  as  all  of  the  remaining  Independents. 
The  1966  Oeneral  Assembly  specifically  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  affiliation  of  Nor- 
folk and.  In  addition,  provided  a  "sum  suffi- 
cient" for   any  other   Independent  city   or 
county  which  so  desired  to  Join  the  plan 
during  the  1966-1968  blennlum.     Under  this 
arrangement    details    were    completed    for 
Richmond   and   Newport   News   to   affiliate, 
along  with  Norfolk,  on  July  1,  1966.    Peasl- 
bUlty  studies  are  under  way  for  Alexandria. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Coimty  of  Arlington,  and 
If  the  governing  bodies  of  these  decide  In 
favor  of  affiliation.  It  probably  will  be  ac- 
complished by  January  1,  1967.     Representa- 
tives of  the  governing  bodies  of  Roanoke. 
Lynchburg,   and   Henrico   County,   the   only 
remaining   Independent   d^artments.    have 
expreased  Intereat  In  affiliation  but  no  defi- 
nite steps  have  been  taken  In  this  direction 
The  Stote  Health  Department  has  never 
attempted    to    sell    the    cooperative    plan; 
rather,  the  Initiative  has  been  left  to  the 
locality.     Such  a  practical  approach  to  the 
deUvery  of  health  aervlces  and  the  resulting 
financial  advanta^ea  to  the  localities  and  the 
State  have  become  more  and  more  obvious 
as  affiliations  are  succeesfully  accomplished 
Theae  are  the  real  drawing  cards  of  the  pro- 
gram today. 

One  further  point  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  la  the  expenditure  of  Pederal 
funds.  Kven  though  the  present  Pederal 
method  at  appropriating  funds  by  disease 
category  U  dlfflcvdt  to  administer,  it  u  pos- 
sible to  funnel  most  of  these  funds  down  to 
the  local  areea, through  the  network  of  local 
health  dapertmentB.    Only  6J%  of  the  Ped- 


eral funds  Is  kept  for  administrative  pur- 
poses In  the  central  office;  all  of  the  rest  la 
spent  locally  on  direct  health  services. 
Wherever  possible,  the  Pederal  dollar  is  in- 
corporated Into  the  over-all  budget  and 
spent  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  State 
dollar. 

By  means  of  the  affiliated  program,  and 
Including  the  remaining  Independent  de- 
partments, every  county  and  city  In  Virginia 
is  covered  by  a  public  health  program. 
There  are  few  states  for  which  a  similar 
statement  can  be  made. 

To  repeat,  affiliation  Is  a  reasonable,  effi- 
cient, and  successful  way  to  provide  public 
health  services  and  to  meet  State  and  local 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment of  which  Virginia  has  reason  to  be 
proud. 


THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  anv 
scrutiny  of  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  man-oriented.  The  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  we  have  considered  and 
debated  with  agonizing  concern,  and 
which  have  been  argued  back  and  forth 
in  the  press  and  in  public  and  private 
discussion,  are  pointed  at  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  average  American  citi- 
zen. For  the  first  time  in  two  decades, 
domestic  affairs  have  taken  precedence 
over  international  affairs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  lost 
Interest  in  our  worries  from  sUaroad 
The  Communist  threat  is  still  the  over- 
shadowing fact  of  international  life,  and 
we  know  it.  A  generation  ago,  1  and 
some  23  million  other  Americans  enlisted 
In  a  terrific  struggle  against  foreign 
aggression.  Many  of  us  suffer  from  the 
physical  wounds  incurred,  and  all  of  us 
are  haunted  by  the  nightmares  of  de- 
struction and  cruelty  which  we  were 
forced  to  witness.  Our  successors  are  at 
this  moment  still  fighting  communism, 
and  its  attacks  are  no  less  determined 
than  before.  Further,  my  sons — and 
yours — are  the  next  In  line  to  take  over 
the  burden.  The  prospect  Is  horrible. 
But  we  must  be  men,  and  we  must  do 
what  has  to  be  done. 

In  a  sense,  however,  we  have  learned 
to  live  with  the  danger.  The  particular 
job  of  Congress  is  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary sinews  of  war.  This  we  have  done 
speedily,  and  with  united  voice.  Or 
rather.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  gone  the 
extra  mile.  We  have  said  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  "Here  Is  more  money 
than  you  asked ;  take  it  and  spend  It  and 
be  sure  you  neglect  nothing." 

With  these  necessary  things  out  of 
the  way.  we  have  had  time  to  take  up 
long-neglected  domestic  needs.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  designates 
this  Congress  "the  fabulous  89th."  It 
said: 

Not  for  years — generations,  maybe — ^wlll 
circumstances  produce  another  like  the  89th. 

There  is  room  here  for  only  a  random 
sampling  of  what  the  89th  has  put  on  the 
statute  books:  mine  safety  extension: 
auto  and  highway  safety;  child  protec- 
tion act;  improved  annuities  for  railroad 
retirees;  Improved  survivor  bwieflts  for 
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deceased  railroad  workers:  social  secu- 
rity extension:  medicare;  standard  time 
bill;  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  ani- 
mals In  research,  aid  for  public  schools: 
the  housewives'  bill,  or,  packaging  and 
labeling:  the  cold  war  QI  bill,  research 
In  cancer,  heart  disease  and  stroke, 
rapid  transit:  tax  adjustments,  various 
and  extensive  veterans'  legislation;  con- 
trol over  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs; 
mental  health  center  legislation;  ciga- 
rette labeling:  mass  Immunization 
against  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus  and  measles;  broadened 
loan  authority  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration — the  list  goes  on  and  on 

The  Impressive  thing  about  modem 
legislation  l.s  that  It  Is  alm»-d  to  help 
people  rather  than  vast  InsUtutlons  or 
causes  The  Individual  human  being- 
man,  woman,  child — Ls  put  at  the  center 
of  concern  If  we  legislate  well  for  the 
Individual,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  whole 
of  society  will  profit 

In  fact.  It  has  already  profited.  Our 
economic  system  has  responded  to  the 
favorable  legislation  of  the  Ia.st  few  years 
with  a  flood  of  good  things  for  the  use 
of  all  our  people.  But  more  remains  to 
be  done.  A  number  of  cancerous  con- 
ditions eat  away  at  our  social  system. 
They  are  national  problems  to  the  extent 
that  the  Individual  citizen  or  the  locality 
and  State  can  not  control  them.  The 
next  Congress  must  take  a  straight, 
honest  look  at  them 

The  first  Is  the  ominous  spread  of 
crime  all  over  the  Nation.  I  take  some 
pride  In  the  fact,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  makes  no  effort 
to  excel  In  this  kind  of  conduct  In  crime 
rate.  West  Virginia  ranks  No.  49,  ar.d  has 
no  Intention  of  raising  its  standing  A  ,  a 
nation,  we  have  done  too  much  talking 
made  too  many  efforts  to  put  the  blame 
about  the  cause  of  crime,  and  we  ht  ve 
on  somebody  or  something  else  It  Is 
time  now  to  control  crime,  or  It  will  wreck 
the  Nation.  I  put  It  down  as  the  first 
major  Job  for  the  next  Congress 

Crime  Is  one  form  in  which  modem 
lack  of  discipline  shows  Itself  Crime,  by 
definition,  is  something  that  is  illegal 
But  between  the  boundaries  of  the  lawful 
and  the  unlawful,  there  is  a  wldervlng  belt 
of  uncharted  territory.  Within  thLs  bilt 
there  Is  a  great  variety  of  conduct,  from 
what  Is  called  dvU  disobedience"  to  tacit 
condonation  of  violence  and  destruction, 
even  murder.  This  Is  the  clear  road  to 
the  disorder  and  revolution  which  halt 
the  march  of  progress  In  many  an  I'J- 
advlsed  nation  already  suffering  from 
want  and  misery  We  need  some  guide- 
lines—quickly. 

It  has  been  an  axiom  In  our  society 
that  public  ofQce  Is  a  public  trust.  Inte  ?- 
rlty  and  probity  are  properly  consider  h1 
necessary  characteristics  of  public  men. 
In  the  vast  complexities  of  modem  Uvlr  g. 
it  Is  exceedingly  dlfHcult  to  separate  tne 
individual  as  a  private  citizen  from  the 
same  individual  as  an  officeholder.  A 
"conflict  of  Interest"  Is  an  ever-present 
dancer  Here  we  have  another  area  In 
which  ruldellnea  are  needed 

The  disturbing  "upcreep"  of  prices 
threatens  to  throw  the  growing  economy 
out  of  balance.  Each  segment  of  the 
productive    world — management,    labor. 


finance,  i^ovemment — accuses  each  of 
the  others.  Two  general  methods  of  con- 
trolling Inflation  are  proposed.  One  is 
goverrunent  regulation,  regulation  of 
prices,  wages.  Investment.  Interest  cost, 
supply  of  money,  and  so  forth  The 
other  Is  to  let  matters  take  what  some 
think  Ls  a  natural  course  of  "supply  and 
demand  '  We  have  tinkered  with  both 
Ideas,  and  have  committed  ourselves  to 
neither  one.  The  next  Congress  may 
well  be  required  to  adopt  a  more  con- 
sistent policy 

This  congressional  year  ha.s  been  a 
long  and  wearisome  one,  Mr  Speaker. 
People-oriented  legislation  is  not  an 
exact  science  For  the  most  part,  we 
have  t)een  ploughing  new  >?round,  and 
the  stumpe  are  plentiful  Congressmen 
have  had  various  and  contradictory 
opinions  OS  to  the  best  course  to  follow. 
In  the  long  grind  to  find  practical  solu- 
tions for  our  many  problems,  tempers 
hare  become  frayed  Judgment  prevails 
over  passion  with  diflBculty  We  should 
call  It  a  day 

And  yet  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
not  adjoum  with  any  sense  of  having 
failed  either  ourselves  or  the  public.  We 
need  time  and  opportunity  for  calm  con- 
templation of  our  work.  After  we  have 
withdrawn  from  the  dust  of  the  arena 
and  have  washed  off  the  stains  of  con- 
flict. I  feel  confident  that  we  will  look 
back  on  this  past  sumjner  with  pride  and 
.sati.sfactlon  We  have  done  many  things 
we  did  not  even  dare  to  attempt  before, 
though  we  have  known  that  they  must 
be  done  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  instinctively  sense  that  what  we 
have  done  represents  true  progress.  We 
have  not  been  able  io  satisfy  the  ap- 
peals—  the  demands — of  all  our  citizens. 
But  we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  there 
Ls  no  place  to  go  but  forward 

With  this  feeling  of  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Members  of 
thli;  great  assembly  on  their  devotion  to 
the  right,  as  they  .saw  It:  I  thank  each 
of  them  for  his  or  her  contribution  to 
a  magnificent  record  of  legislation;  and 
I  wish  them  all  well,  very  well,  in  the 
many  days  ahead  which  I  trust  a  favor- 
mg  providence  may  allot  to  Lht-m 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr.  Cakey  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Fabb- 
STEXN I ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business 

Mr  CooLEY  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kluczynski'.  for  today  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  on  au:count  of  of- 
ficial business 

Mr.  MACKit  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nedzi  • .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowlr.g  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to' 

The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  HtrrcHrNSON  ^  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Inciude  ex- 
traneous matter.  ' 


Mr  KupFERMA.v.  for  1  hour.  Thursday, 
October  20. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  60  minutes,  October 
19 

Mr.  BrcHANAN,  for  5  minutes,  today 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson  i  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PocARTY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kee,  for  10  minutes,  on  October  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressionai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to; 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson  I  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Pelly 

Mr  Chamberlain. 

I  The  following  Members  <&t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Charles  H,  Wilson*  and  to 
Including  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr  CooLEY 

Mr  Whitener. 

Mr  Love. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr  BUTILESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  Eind  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
slgntKl  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  1665.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure."  of 
th«  United  States  Oode  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  congressional  reference  cases  by 
commissioners  of  the  ITS.  Court  of  Clalmj; 

H  R.  3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital  ex- 
amlnationa  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Ll.jyd  McKay; 

HR  15941.  An  act  nvakln^  approprlaMoM 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flBcal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HR  17787.  An  act  making  approprlaUoni 
for  certain  civil  functions  admlnlstred  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panam* 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  .atomic  Energy  CommJs- 
Blon.  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Oommlsalon,  the  Delaware  River 
Bislc  Commission,  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Resource* 
Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED    BILI^    SIG>fED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles; 

S  1375.  An  act  providing  a  method  fof 
determining  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  certain  individuals  are  entitled  u 
reimbursement  for  damages  sustained  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  gra«la« 
permlu  by  the  U-S.  Air  Force; 

3.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jo« 
Joaquin  Diaz  Pranqula; 

S.  2739  An  act  for  the  reaief  of  Dr.  Blanclie 
L.  Asaad, 


S  2771.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Louise  Schuman   Strunk; 

8  3035.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  for 
tHe  preservation  oX  additional  historical  prop- 
eriles  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

3.  3238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mataue 
Sato;  and 

S  3809.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  Gen- 
eral Senlces  Administration  an  additional 
copy  of  certain  publlcatlona. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles; 

On  October  12,  1966: 

HR.  15098.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HemlsPalr  1968  Exposition  to 
be  held  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  and 
Jor  other  purposes. 

On  October  13,  1966: 

HR  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Plumas  County,  CaUf.,  to  C.  A.  Lundy.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

B.R  8678.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Plcttired  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJR.  9520.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land* 
m  Inyo  County,  Calif.,  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  Gwllym  L.  Morris. 
Dolores  G.  Morris,  George  D,  Ishmael.  and 
Vema  H.  Ishmael; 

VLR.  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  lease: 

Hii  16813.  An  act  to  transfer  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  complete  admin- 
istrative control  of  approximately  87  acres 
of  public  domain  land  located  In  the  Otowl 
secUon  near  Los  Alamos  County;   and 

HJl  17787.  An  act  making  appropriations 
(or  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
tne  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  the  Water  Reiourcea 
Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  for  other  purpoees. 


a  report  of  receipt*  and  expenditures,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  9,  Public 
Law  668.  approved  July  15.  1942,  and  I>ubllc 
Law  240,  T7th  Congress,  approved  September 
18.  1941  (H.  Doc.  No.  623);  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

2810.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Oface  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  the  appropriation  to  the  SelecUve 
Service  System  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967;  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  665) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.), 
linder  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  October 
1*.  1966,  at  11  o'clock  ajn 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
•^ive  communications  were  taken  from 
we  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2818.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant 
^oled  American  Veterans,  transmitting  the 
.^oceedlngs  of  the  national  convention  for 
•^  ysar  ending  June  30,  1966.  together  with 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1054.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  conslderaUon  of  HJR.  17239,  a  bill  to 
limit  contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  contests  brought 
by  duly  qualified  candidates  whose  names  ap- 
pear on  the  official  ballots  (Rept.  No.  2258). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.     BOLLINO:     Oommlttee     on     Rules 
House  Resolution  1043.    Resolution.  Investi- 
gation of  European  markets,  and  other  pur- 
poees; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2269) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Oommlttee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1044.  Resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  Federal  agencies  and  of  production 
of  foreign-made  goods  competing  with  do- 
mestically produced  goods;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2260).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1045.  Resolution  to  grant 
additional  travel  authority  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  2261).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1047.  Resolution  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion to  sit,  hold  hearings,  and  issue  subpenas 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2262).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  C<Knmlttee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  1048.  Resolution  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  conduct  certain  studies  in  Par 
Eastern  and  Western  European  covmtriee; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2263).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  HJi.  17708.  A  bUl  to  provide 
that  a  Judgment  at  decree  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  shall  not 
constitute  a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In 
the  office  erf  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendmenta  (Rept.  No.  2264).  Re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  2893.  An  act  to 
amend  section  20e(c)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  that  certificates  Issued 
In  the  future 'to  motor  common  carriers  of 
passengers  shall  not  confer,  a«  an  incident 
to  the  grant  of  regular  route  authority,  the 
right  to  engage  In  speoial  or  charter  opera- 
ttona;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2265). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8rrAO<»R8:  Oommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.   Report  entiUed  "In- 


vestigation of  HEW  (Rept.  No.  2266).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  8244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  for 
rounding  the  amoimt  of  State  and  local  taxes 
for  purposes  of  computing  tax  on  cigars-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2267).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Mn.US:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  ni58.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
2268).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURKE:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12318.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  importation  of  certain 
specialized  educational  equipment-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2269).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  UM.  17271.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
increase  from  $200  to  $500  the  monthly  com- 
bat pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  officers 
serving  in  combat  zones;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2270).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  18231  A  bill 
to  amend  section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  pubUc  health  services 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  2271).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9280.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
excise  tax  on  shells  and  cartridges-  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2272).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  18230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  term  "purchase"  for  ptirposes  of  section 
334(b)  (2)  U  to  Include  certain  Indirect  pur- 
chases of  stock  through  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  of  another  corporation;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  2273).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LENNON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  2102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  PrlbUof  Islands  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on 
the  PrlbUof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  otters 
on  the  high  seas  (Rept.  No.  2274).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Hit.  17637.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  2275) ' 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  15857.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coltmibla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  Increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Department,  and  for  other  purpose* 
(Rept.  No.  2276).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Oommlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaheriee.  8. 1340.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  and  western 
rivers  rules  concerning  sailing  vessels  and 
vessels  under  65  feet  In  length;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2277).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC    BELUS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  riile  XXTT,  public 
hUla  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  follows: 
By  Mr  DULSKI 

HA.  IS344  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39.  United 
Btataa  Code,  to  provide  for  the  aiz  tr&tis- 
portatlon  of  certain  parcels  mailed  at  or 
addrwaed  to  Armed  rorces  poet  offlcee;  to  the 
OoBunittee  on  Poat  Office  and  CItU  Service 
By  Mr  DAiftXLfi 

HJl.  IS346  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  39  United 
Stat«a  Code,  to  provide  for  the  air  trans- 
portation of  certain  paxcela  mailed  at  or 
addreaaad  to  Armed  Porcea  poat  oOcea;  to  the 
Commlttae  on  Poat  OtBce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  KIUCB8 

HJl.  I834«  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  39.  United 
Btataa  Code,  to  provide  for  the  air  trans- 
portation of  certain  paxcela  mailed  at  or 
addraaaed  to  Armed  Porcea  poat  oOVcea;  to  the 
Ooounlttaa  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  CORBBTT; 

H.R.  18347  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Stataa  Code,  to  provide  for  the  air  trans- 
portation at  certain  paroels  mailed  at  or 
artrtiaaaart  to  Amaad  Porcaa  poat  oOcea;  to  the 
Ooomilttaa  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  KKX 

HJL  1SS48.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
Ualtad  Stataa  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  forelfn  com- 
merca  with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
vlolant  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaaa;  to  tba  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ST  ONOK: 

HJi.  18349.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
at  tba  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder 
to  lalae  the  wa«e  base,  to  provide  for  coat- 
of -living  Incieaaaa  In  such  benafita.  to  in- 
araaae  tba  amount  of  the  benefits  [Miyable 
to  wldowa,  to  provide  for  oontrlbuuons  to  the 
aoelal  sacurtty  trust  funds  from  the  ^ne  -al 
raranuea.  to  othei~inae  extend  and  Improve 
tba  Inauranoa  systam  eatabllshad  by  such 
tltla,  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to  the  Commlt- 
taa  oc  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  FRAflKR: 
HJl.  18300  A  bill  to  esUbllah  a  compre- 
hanstve  program  deat^ed  to  asalst  the  de- 
veloping oountrlea  in  efforts  to  reduce  the 
drain  from  such  countries  of  profeaalonal 
panona  and  skilled  specialists  In  casaa  where 
thatr  abllitlea  and  skills  are  urgently  needed 
Ux  tbair  homelands,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foralcn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McVlCKXR 

HJl.  18341.  A    bill    to    direct    the    Pederai 
Trade  Commlaalon  to  make  a  continuing  re- 


view of  market  structure  and  competlUon  In 
the    food    industry    and    to    report    annually 
thereon   to  the  Congress,    to  the  Committee 
an  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   NEl-SEN 

H  R  18352  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners jf  the  DUitrlct  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire, transfer  convey,  and  lease  certain 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  sites  for  >ince8  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purpoees.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts 

HR  18353  A  blil  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
JVjclal  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
federal -.State  a^ifreemeiits.  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employ- 
ees whoae  services  are  not  otherwise  covered 
by  the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  18354  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C>->de  if  1954  to  allow  teachers  Ui 
deduct  from  groes  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  InstltuUons  of  higher 
educaUon  and  Including  certain  travel,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  QUUJJEN 

HR   183&6    A  bin  ti:)  amend  title  n  of  the 
.Social    Security   Act   to   provide   for   c^t-of- 
llvtng  increases  in  the  bene^.ts  payable  there- 
under, to  the  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  RBSNICK 

HR  1835«  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C> -de  ot  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred l!i  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
educatl'in  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   V  A.N  IK 

H  R.  18357  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
."VDClai  Security  Act  t<i  provide  a  10-percent 
acroa8-the-b<jard  benefit  Increase,  with  a 
minimum  >f  SltX)  a  month  for  Individuals 
with  25  years'  service,  to  Increase  the  earn- 
ings base  f  r  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  to 
liberalize  t.Me  retirement  te«t  and  to  cover 
disability  Insurance  beneficiaries  under  the 
health  insurance  benefits  program,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    VIVIAN 

HR   183^    A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Security  Act  of   1950,    to  the  Committee  on 
Un-.Amerlcan  .Activities. 
Bv  Mr   GIBBONS 

HR  18359  A  bin  to  Improve  the  payroll 
admlnlstratliin  of  the  House  if  Reprasenta- 
Uves  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Hou.^e    .Admin IstraUon 


By  .Mr  ADAIR : 

H  Con  Res  1037  Concurrent  resolu':.  n 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  w.Ui 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  :r 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  rela'ing 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIV.^TE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.severally  referred  tw  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 

H  R.  183«0.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chrls- 
oula  Aglamlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ASHMORE; 

HR  18361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
lyeRoy  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr    BROWN   of   California: 

HR  18383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolwa 
.Alarcia  v.  de  Itoplnoaa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  POLBY ; 

HR  18383  A  bill  conferring  Jurl8dlct;a.i 
upon  the  US.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claims  of  the  Beasley  Engineering  Co  .  Inc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R   18364    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
V.  OoUk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUrr 
By  Mr  LIPSCOMB : 

H  R  18365  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blagoje 
Nikola  Zlatkovlc  and  his  wife,  Nevenki 
Zdenka  Zlatkovlp;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

HR.  1836«  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ma] 
Clifford  I.  Mills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MACKIE: 

HR  18367  A  bill  for  the  relief  o.'  Dr 
LoUta  L  Rana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

Bv  Mr   PELLY: 

HR  1836«  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Sang 
Lee  and  Mln  Ja  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  POWELL: 

H  R  18369  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gulseppe 
StaropoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HR  18370  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  N;-::»s 
Diktakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juddarv 

H.R  18371  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Oeranlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicliry 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Qaaia  Af aiast  Forttfa  GoyeraaeaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NoaTR  caaoLiM* 
IN  THE  HO0SB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  l8  a 
pnmtlon  In  H.R.  14929.  the  revision  of 
PuJalle  Law  480.  relating  to  the  making 
of  eoooeaiional  sales  agreements  of  any 
kind  with  oountrle*  which  have  failed  to 
psy  Jost  dalms  of  XJB.  citizens  against 
tonign  govemments.  This  provision 
WM  not  In  controrersy  in  the  recent  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
on  this  bin. 


Bolii  ihe  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
contained  a  provL^on,  section  410.  mak- 
ing section  620  e>  of  the  Forel^jn  Asai.Tt- 
ance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  applicable 
to  assistance  provided  under  title  I  of 
this  act  That  section  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1961  provides  for  sus- 
pending assistance  or  aid  to  a  country 
which  expropriates,  seizes  or  which  falls 
to  pay  Just  claims  for  property  .seized  or 
furnished  to  governments,  or  to  prede- 
cessor Kovemments,  or  heads  of  state 

.Although  this  section  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  limited  to  acts 
occurring  after  a  certain  date.  It  Lb  clear 
that  discretionary  authority  exists  to 
apply  this  policy  to  claims  not  covered 
by  section  620'ei  and  !t  is  Intended  that 
failurp  to  pay  Just  claims  of  \J3  citizens 
may  be  deemed  to  be  cause  to  terminate 


the  eligibility  of  any  country  to  I'coi.- 
further  assistance  which  does  not  lake 
appropriate  action  to  satisfy  Just  claims 
arising  out  of  action  by  a  government  <.>: 
head  of  state. 


American  Education  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.- 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OP  oaaooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr  SjX'alce:. 

in  today's  rapidly  changing  and  t:  v^b'f*' 


times,  the  teacher  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  In  shaping  the  direction  and 
destiny  of  the  individual,  the  Nation,  and 
indeed  the  world. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  does  not  stop 
with  the  imparting  of  knowledge — but 
the  teacher  who  Is  remembered  goes  on 
to  kindle  the  spirit,  fire  the  imagination, 
teach  students  to  reason  and  to  evaluate. 
We  hear  of  the  teaching  machine,  vis- 
ual aids,  the  education  plant,  the  com- 
puter tutor — but,  in  the  last  analysis, 
Oie  quality  of  education  still  remains  in 
the  hands  and  the  heart  of  the  teacher. 
In  anticipation  of  the  observance  of 
.American  Education  week,  which  will 
begin  November  6,  1966,  Vice  President 
HiTBERT  HtJMPHREY  spcaks  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  teacher  In 
inspiring  and  training  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  His  words  are  eloquent,  his 
comments  timely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  speech  from  the 
.November  issue  of  the  Instructor  in  the 
Record: 

America's  children  are  our  greatest  re- 
source An  investment  In  education  yields 
dividends  which  exceed  all  others.  Good 
education  of  our  youngsters  enriches  their 
'.Ives  and  advances  our  country  In  ways  be- 
yond measure. 

A  good  teacher  brings  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity. Quality  education  attracts  and 
hold.*!  buslneee  and  Industry,  adds  to  tomor- 
rows payroll  and  market,  enhances  tomor- 
row's skills.  But  the  intangible  'wealth  it 
creates  la  the  flnest  and  most  Important 
asset  of  all. 

All  my  adult  life,  I  have  been  proud  to  be 
a  teacher  in  one  realm  or  another.  JYom  the 
college  classroom  in  which  I  taught — to  City 
Hall— to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  now  to  my 
present  position,  my  work  has  Involved  in- 
strucUng  and.  yes,  learning,  too. 

Of  all  man's  noble  callings,  thres  exceed 
all  others — education,  medicine,  and  the 
ministry.  Bach  of  these  great  professions 
serves  man,  protects  man,  uplifts  him. 

Today's  schools  need  a  variety  of  skilled 
persons  to  add  dimensions  to  human  experi- 
ence— above  all,  able  classroom  teachers  and 
administrators,  but  also  librarians,  remedial 
Instructors,  speech,  hearing,  and  reading 
ipedalists.  atidio-vlstial  experts,  psycholo- 
gifts,  social  workers,  gvUdance  counselon, 
nurses,  and  others. 

A  school's  success  depends  in  part  on  the 
bridges  It  builds  Into  the  community. 
Across  these  bridges  must  Journey,  In  both 
tllrecUons,  the  finest  In  knowledge,  skills. 
Interest,  support.  A  mentally  isolated  school 
Is  poor,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  otherwise 
endowed. 

How  well  I  recall  teachers  who  helped 
change  my  life  for  the  better.  What  a 
biesslug  they  were.  How  indebted  1  am — 
we  sU  are — to  thoee  who  opened  the  "wln- 
flowB"  of  our  minds — to  the  Family  of  Man, 
»  thought,  to  aspiration. 

A  child  identifies  with  a  good  teacher. 
Hero,  standard-setter,  catalyst — the  able 
•veacher,  however  he  may  be  described,  is  a 
n-eatlve,  lifelong  force. 

President  Johnson's  dream  has  become 
•Vnertca's  goal:  that  every  child  shaU  have 
equal  opportunity  to  learn,  to  rise  to  the 
"ighest  rung  of  Ufe's  ladder  that  individual 
ability,  talent,  and  drive  will  permit.  'What- 
ever the  child's  condition  of  birth,  wherever 
'be  child  may  live,  whatever  his  color  of  skin 
Jr  church  of  worship  or  land  of  ancestry, 
«&ch  child  shall  have  a  fair  and  equal 
chance 

A^  the  forces  of  American  education. 
public,  private,   and   parochial,   are   united 


In  devotion  to  one  objective — the  advance- 
ment of  children,  their  mental,  moral,  physi- 
cal growth,  their  dignity,  their  competence, 
their  dtlaenahlp. 

Freedom  for  the  teacher,  modem  resources, 
facilities,  tools  to  help  her  do  her  Job,  com- 
munity encouragement  and  support,  good 
pay,  promotion  on  merit — these  should  be 
every  parent's,  every  administrator's,  every 
school  board's,  every  public  official's  goal. 

Let  the  world  Judge  America  by  our  edu- 
cational system.  Great  civilizations  of  the 
past,  Oreece,  Rome,  and  others,  were  known 
for  diverse  aooompllshments,  many  of  which 
have  faded  with  Ume.  Education  will  en- 
dure. Enlighteimient  ennobles  mankind  and 
posterity. 

What  really  counts  In  educaUon  is  the 
learning  which  occurs  each  hour  and  day, 
In  each  classroom,  school,  and  town.  The 
events  of  the  local  scene  are  crucial.  How 
the  Federal  Oovemment  helps  and  how  much 
assistance  It  provides  are  important,  but 
Washington's  aim  Is  to  foster  maximum  state 
and  local  Initiative.  Local  excellence  means 
national  progress. 

Education  transmits  America's  heritage. 
renews  it,  revitalizes  It,  adds  to  it.  What 
Is  our  past  without  education  to  preserve 
it,  inteipret  it.  and  extend  It  to  a  dynamic 
present  and  a  still  brighter  tomorrow? 

An  uninterested  child  cannot  learn.  At- 
tract and  hold  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mind, 
the  heart.  Attention  Is  a  key  to  motivation 
and  motivation  the  precondition  to  learn- 
ing. 

Every  child  Is  an  Individual — with  his 
own  "clock"  of  learning,  with  unique  quaU- 
tles,  personality,  talent,  potential.  Educa- 
tion must  reach  out  to  the  Individual  child 
and  encourage  blm  to  reach  out  to  the 
world. 


Disclotores  of  tbc  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


or   WASHINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  at  hand,  there 
will  soon  be  no  Congressional  Record 
printed  and  therefore,  no  fiuther  means 
of  my  bringing  to  the  public  eye  some  of 
the  many  disclosures  that  come  to  light 
each  we^.  But  even  though  I  am  back 
In  my  congressional  district  reporting  in 
person  to  my  constituents,  shocking  Gov- 
ernment waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
poor  administration  will  continue  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified  at  the 
number  of  individuals  and  organizations 
that  have  contacted  me  about  these  dis- 
closures. Perhaps  next  year,  like  a  new 
broom,  there  can  be  more  sweeping  of 
facts  out  from  under  the  bed  of  bureauc- 
racy and,  thereby,  more  public  demand 
for  better  government. 

The  last  report  of  items  which  caught 
my  eye — but  not  my  fancy — includes  the 
following: 

CASE  1 — kn  AMiiPuvaaxi  POLITICAL  HANDOtrr 
Columnist  Stan  Evans  reports  that  In 
Coxton,  Ky..  the  Federal  Oovenunent  Is 
paying  $6,000  a  year  in  rent  for  a  build- 
ing that  cost  only  $6,000  to  begin  with. 
thus  assuring  the  owners  a  neat  100-per- 
cent profit. 


CASE  2 FLY  AND  RAT  CENSXTS 

Under  section  911  *a)  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill,  under  ecological  fac- 
tors in  urban  living,  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day  to  persons 
taking  a  census  of  rats  and  files  in  cities 
across  the  country.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day  plus  expenses  aggregates  more 
than  $30,000  per  year  for  these  advisers. 

CASE    3 THIKTY    MH-LION    WTTH    rNADEQTJATE 

INCOMES 

With  the  $2.3  billion  cost  of  the  pov- 
erty war  to  date,  and  $1.75  billion  more 
authorized,  President  Johnson's  esti- 
mated 30  million  poor  remains  the  same. 

CASE    4 NDGHBOaHOOD    SCHOOLS 

Harold  Howe  n,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, has  told  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee his  idea  is  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  provide  funds  to  subsidize 
his  plan  for  abolishing  the  neighborhood 
schools. 

CASE    5 AMERICAN    FARMER 

A  high-level,  $25.000-a-year  Demo- 
cratic administration  executive  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  quit  on  Octo- 
ber 3  because,  as  he  said,  by  almost  every 
conceivable  standard,  1961  through  1965 
have  been  the  worst  5  years  for  the 
American  farmer  in  modem  history. 

CASE    6 FOOD    FOR    PEACE 

Brazil,  since  1965,  has  received  $61 
million  In  U.S.  grain  and  foodstuffs,  and 
another  $2  million  worth  of  com  to  avert 
a  famine  among  Indians.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  donating  this  food,  Brazil 
was  selling  8,000  tons  of  com  to  Com- 
munist-ruled Cuba. 

CASE    7 THE    LAST    APPROPRIATION    BILL 

When  the  last  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  House  this  year.  It  brought 
the  total  for  the  year  to  $125.5  bUllon 


Kimberiy-Clark  Solve*  Water  Pollotion  at 
Ohio  Paper  MiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1966 
Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  water  and  air  pollution  is  a  national 
one  in  which  both  the  Government  and 
industry  should  cooperate.  The  pubUc, 
too,  should  make  an  effort  to  keep  our 
water  and  air  pure. 

With  my  support,  the  89th  Congress 
passed  laws  which  provide  Federal  im- 
petus In  combating  both  water  and  air 
pollution.  I  introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
14640)  which  would  grant  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  encourage  installation  of  pollu- 
tion facilities.  Also,  as  you  know  Mr. 
SpesLker,  the  House  adopted  my  proposal 
(HJR.  17943)  relating  to  the  exception 
of  air  and  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties from  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit,  as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  17607. 
I  had  In  mind  water  pollution  abatement 
along  the  Miami  River  which  flows 
through  my  district. 
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Now  I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  iia 
own  Initlauve.  and  spendmg  its  own 
numey.  a  major  industry  In  my  district 
hM  taken  a  giant  step  forward  In  bat- 
tllng  pollution  on  this  very  same  river 

It  la  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp  .  which 
this  week  announced  completion  of  a  $1 
million  pollution  control  facility  at  Its 
lAoralne  papermlll  at  West  Carrollton. 
Ohio.  This  facility  treats  papermlll 
waate  water  so  thoroughly  that  It  Is  re- 
leued  to  the  Miami  River  in  better  con- 
dition than  the  river  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  facility,  one  of  the 
most  efBclent  In  the  paper  Industry,  can 
treat  more  than  5  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  Two  separate  systems  com- 
bine to  treat  the  papermlll  effluent  One 
removea  wood  fibers  and  other  oxygen- 
consuming  solids  that  have  «one  into 
suspension  during  the  papermaklng 
process.  The  other  rebuilds  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  before  It.^  rflease 
to  the  river. 

Solids  are  settled  out  in  a  primary 
treatment  proce.ss  that  makes  use  of  two 
giant  open-topped  basins  called  ■  clarl- 
flers."  Each  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
800.000  gallons  These  units,  put  Into 
operation  about  3  years  ago.  can  remove 
up  to  25  tons  of  solid  materials  a  day.  or 
98  percent  of  all  the  fibers,  clays,  and 
other  materials  that  might  otherwl.'^e 
settle  out  in  the  river  and  cause  un- 
sightly sludge  banks  The  sludge  is  usf  d 
for  local  land  nil 

The  water  Is  then  pumped  to  a  pair  of 
large  la«oons,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
about  16  million  gallons,  where  wa.stes 
are  broken  down  by  biological  reacUons 
Chemical  nutrients  are  added  to  speed 
the  elimination  of  organic  materials  in 
the  water 

Six  floating  aerators,  powered  by  60- 
horsepower  motors  and  resembling  giant 
eggbeaters.  drive  up  to  17,000  pound.s  of 
oxygen  into  the  water  every  24  hours. 
Normally,  water  is  retained  in  the  la- 
goons for  6  days. 

This  secondary  treatment  systtm  of 
holding  basins  and  m*H-han!cal  aeration 
has  been  completed  and  tied  Into  the 
overall  process  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 1400,000 

Mr  H  P  Craig.  Moraine  mill  manager. 
has  informed  me  that  it  Is  a  primary 
concern  of  Kimberly-Clark  to  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  quality  control 
over  the  water  that  enters  the  Miami 
In  fact,  he  said  water  leaving  the  system 
has  a  higher  dissolved  oxygen  content 
than  the  river  Into  which  It  flows. 

He  advised  me  that  the  company  was 
the  first  in  Ohio  to  act  under  a  new  State 
law  that  exempts  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities from  taxation  and  the  new  system 
Is  designed  to  meet  or  exceed  the  stand- 
ards esUblished  by  the  Ohio  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  for  Industrial  pol- 
lution control. 

This  system,  Mr  Speaker,  keeps  Kim- 
berty -Clark  and  its  Moraine  mill  In  the 
forefront  of  Ohio  industry  in  compliance 
with  all  State  and  Federal  health  and 
stream  regulations. 

It  Is  the  third  major  water  pollution 
control  unit  put  into  operation  by  Klm- 
ber^-Clark  In  the  past  3  years.  I  com- 
mend to  you  and  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
ample of  industry  Initiative  with  the 
hope    that   other   American   companies 


wUi  be  inspired  to  follow  suit  In  volun- 
*^nly  meeting  water  or  air  pollution 
;jrobiems  affecting  their  industries. 


Garden    State    Brickface   Co.,    of 
LiodcB,   NJ. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr  MUIiPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Loniplexlly  of  the  space  age 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  sciences  have  by 
no  means  lessened  tlie  Im^iortance  of 
providing  many  of  our  citizens  with  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  basic  trade. 

Indeed,  ours  is  a  highly  complex  and 
diversified  society  in  which  all  citizens, 
whether  they  be  bricklayers,  factory 
workers,  or  physlciats.  play  an  important 
role  in  the  economic  growth  and  well- 
being  of  our  country 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so  grati- 
fied by  the  success  of  an  ambitious  and 
extremely  Important  program  moving 
ahead  In  New  Jersey,  in  wliich  private 
industry  and  the  Government  are  suc- 
re.ssfully  working  together  to  tram  un- 
employed men  from  the  Metropolitan 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  in  a  basic 
trade  The  Initiative  and  cooperation  of 
Lhe  Oarden  State  Brickface  Co..  of  Lin- 
den. N  J  ,  one  of  the  Nation  s  largest 
masonry  building  surfacing  contractors, 
in  taking  the  lead  In  this  program  de- 
.serve  special  commendation  and  ser\e  as 
another  example  of  what  jiccompU.sh- 
menLs  can  be  made  when  private  in- 
dustry and  the  Onvernment  apply  them- 
selves to  a  common  goal. 

In  the  last  .3  years,  the  Garden  State 
Brickface  Co.,  under  trie  leadership  of 
Richard  Goldberger.  president,  has  pro- 
vided more  than  100  unemployed  workers 
with  on-the-job  training  In  masonry 
building  surfacing  construction  P^rst 
working  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  now  with  an  agency 
formed  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  antipoverty  program.  Garden 
State  trains  each  man  for  a  12-week 
period;  pays  him  weekly  wages,  partially 
subsidized  by  the  Government;  and  then, 
at  the  termL'iation  of  the  training  period, 
offers  him  a  full-time  Job  with  the 
L-ompany. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  initiative  displayed 
by  the  Garden  State  Brickface  Co.. 
which  volunteered  to  assist  in  this  pro- 
ijram.  will  result  in  more  members  of 
the  construction  field  Joining  in  this 
worthwhile  effort.  By  helping  the  un- 
employed; providing  them  with  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  basic  trade:  and 
then  s'uaranceemg  them  a  full-time  job 
with  .security,  a  sharp  blow  Is  being 
.^truck  not  or\ly  at  poverty,  but  at  many 
of  the  ills  that  this  admlriistratlon.  and 
those  in  the  past,  have  tried  to  and  wlU 
succeed  in  rectifying. 

Ind'^ed.  on-the-job  training  in  a  basic 
craft  is  an  mvaluable  complement  to  our 
educational     programs.       Most     Impcir- 


tant,  it  provides  many  people  who  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  or  capacity 
for  higher  learning,  with  the  necess.i.'y 
tools  to  perform  an  Important  job  and 
take  their  rightful  places  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  same  firm- 
Garden  State  Brickface  Co — now  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 
Is  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
resurgence  in  the  United  States  of  one 
of  the  oldest  building  processes  known 
to  man.  The  process,  known  as  brick- 
facing,  originated  in  Europe  over  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  has  been  revived  in 
this  country  with  the  help  of  modern 
machines  and  automated  techniques, 
many  of  which  were  innovated  by  the 
Garden  State  Company.  Today,  using 
the  same  materials  as  were  used  cen- 
turies ago.  the  process  of  brickfacing  Is 
helping  to  restore  the  exteriors  of  older 
buildings  and  creating  masonry  facades 
that  simulate  brick  for  new  ones 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  the  Garden  State  Brickface 
Co.  should  be  justly  proud  of  its  contri- 
butions to  private  Industry  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation 


Congressman  Glenn  Cunnigham  Speaki  at 
Dedication  of  Jarman  Memorial  Mu- 
nicipal Building,  Springfield,  Nebr, 
October  9,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  the  disilni?uished  gentle- 
man from  Nebra.ska  (Mr.  Cttnnitjgham] 
recently  delivered  some  thoughtful  and 
memorable  remarks  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Jarman  Memorial  Municipal  Build- 
ing In  Springfield.  Nebr. 

Tlie  opening  of  tliis  library  from  the 
vantage  point  of  time  will  take  its  place 
among  the  historical  landmarks  of  that 
community  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
Cory?ro&sman  Cunningh.^m's  words  on 
that  occasion  a  part  of  the  Congres- 

SK'NAL  RKCORD 

KBMARKS     BT     TH«    HONOaABLl    Glinn    Cus- 
NINGHAM.       RiPRtSINTATIVK      IN       CONGRrSS. 

Second  Dtsruicr.  Ncbraska,  at  the  Jab- 
man  Mkmo«ial  McNlrlPAl,  ButLDLVO  Dki- 
CATION.  SPRINOriM.D.  NCBR.,  SUNDAY,  OC- 
TOBER   y.    1966 

without  authors  and  wrttera  there  would 
be  no  tKOks  If  there  were  no  books  there 
would  be  no  llbrarlea  Without  books  and 
llbrarle«  there  cculd  be  no  learning — no  rec- 
ord of  the  pa«t — nothing  to  guide  our  future 

With  this  library  we  can  find  the  materlaU 
Uj  strengthen  and  pursue  our  learning  m 
order  to  further  o\ir  understanding  of  his- 
tory, the  arte,  the  humanities,  government, 
and  all  those  things  we  all  need  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  Uvea  and  fulfillment  of  cur 
goals 

That  learning  goes  on  for  a  lifetime,  is 
wamethlng  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  FW 
that  reason  I  wish  to  contribute  three  boob 
to  this  nerm  library  tliat  I  hare  found  helpful 
These  are  an  annf>tated  edition  of  the  Cnlted 


■itates  Constitution  and  a  collection  of  doc- 
•jnienta  on  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and 
e'Jogies   to   John   P    Kennedy. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  study  govern- 
ment and  to  begin  to  understand  citizenship 
thun  to  begin  at  the  beglrmlng  of  our  great 
Constitutional  system.  The  Constitution  Ls 
a  living  document.  It  is  as  relevant  today  as 
on  the  day  of  adoption.  The  Conatltutlon  Is 
stUl  the  guar.-uitor  of  our  baalc  liberties.  It 
a  stll!  the  promise  of  protecUon  from  gov- 
ernmental tyranny. 

We  are  proud  of  our  great  Constitution  and 
»-.iUng  to  testify  publicly  to  our  recognition 
of  tte  value  of  the  freedoms  which  It  has 
protected  through  the  long  years  of  our  na- 
tional hi.story  Yet  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  at  the  beginning  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  was  fear  that  the  system  en- 
joined by  the  Constitution  might  not  sur- 
vive. It  Is  necessary  today.  Just  as  It  was 
;n  Wa6hin<,'tons  time,  that  those  who  prize 
•.he  blesslrigs  of  freedom  permit  no  relaxation 
of  their  efforts  In  defense  of  our  beloved 
Constitution. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  what  It  la  that 
our  Constitution    protects    for   us,   in   order 
'Jiatwe  may  know  what  American  citizenship 
really   means.    In    order    to    understand    our 
system  of  free   government,   it   is   necessary 
•J-.ftt  we   study    the    Constitution,   the   other 
d.TCuments  relevant  to  the  formation  of  otir 
r.aUonal   union,    and    the   Interpretations   of 
Constltutlomil  law  that  are  contained  In  the 
landmark  decisions  of  Constitutional  lltlga- 
•.;sn.    I  believe  Uiat  my  smaU  gift  of  these 
•r..-ee  books  will  help  In  those  nreceseary  tasks 
:  studying  and  understanding. 
And  .Inully,    th.-it   here   In   Springfield   we 
r^j  feel   closer   In    tou-b   with   the   Federal 
"■^Ternment   which    belongs   to   all   of   us,   I 
-.ivf   bro-.ight    from    our    nation's    capital'  a 
3..;  which  has  flown  over  the  Capitol  at  the 
lalted  States,   the  building  that  best  sym- 
:K)lize8  the  greauiess  of  our  Federal  system 
A   freedom    and    enterprise.      As    this    Sag 
»ive»  ni.ijesucaliy  over  ami  newly  dedicated 
riudiug.  may  It  renund  us  of  the  noWUty  of 
-•-'  natl.inal  piist,  of  the  Intrinsic  worth  of 
wr  concepts  of  citizenship,  and  of  the  sac- 
iflces  m.-Kle  In  behalf  of  American  freedom 
by  those  who  gave  their  lives  fighting  for  It 
»th  in  the  p«ist  and  at  this  very  moment. 

In  closing,  I  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion, as  well  as  yours,  to  the  man  who  has 
made  this  flne  structure  possible,  the  late 
Taylor  Jarman, 
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Is  some  slight  Indication  that  our  situa- 
tion Is  better  now  In  each  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  than  was  true  6  months  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  Inflationary 
spiral  which  threatens  our  economy,  we 
have  seen  a  continual  presentation  of 
new  programs  for  big  Government 
spending.  I  am  convinced  that  imless 
Government  spending  Is  reduced  materi- 
ally we  will  And  that  the  Inflationary  sit- 
uation will  worsen  rather  than  improve. 
Unless  the  people  In  every  community 
are  willing  to  cooperate  In  bringing  about 
reduced  Federal  Government  spending 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  we  will  see 
any  reduction  In  the  Federal  budget  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  cannot  have 
all  of  the  programs  which  appeal  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  society  and  have 
economy  In  Government  at  the  same 
time. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  has  been 
productive  of  much  legislation.  The 
following  Is  a  partial  list  of  action  taken 
In  several  major  areas  of  American  life 
You  wUl  note  that  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which: 


AaKICT7I.TURX 

Permits  cotton  Industry  to  establish  a 
research  and  promotion  program  to  Im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  its 
product  and  expand  markets. 

Simpllfles  laws  governing  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  makes  Its  op- 
eration more  flexible. 

Provides  2-year  $5  billion  food-for- 
peace  program  of  U.S.  Government  fi- 
nanced sales  and  donations  of  farm 
products  abroad;  bars  benefits  to  nations 
trading  with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

Increases  authorization  under  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
$100  to  $200  million  for  use  In  revolving 
fund;  limits  loan  or  grant  on  single  proj- 
ect to  $6.5  minion;  extends  program  na- 
tionwide. 

Removes  limitation  on  Interest  rate 
paid  on  debentures  by  Intermediate 
credit  banks. 


Reinme  of  2d  Session,  89th  Congress 
(1%6) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiZSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  13,  1966 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1966 
»w  another  year  of  heavy  legislative 
srofram  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  It 
fM  very  widely  agreed  that  the  session 
1°^  ^rmlnate  by  late  July.  Thia  pre- 
diction missed  the  mark  badly.  October 
jame  before  the  end  of  the  session 
I  appeared. 

I  t/^^JL'*'''"*™  '*''^^'  Inflation,  and  efforts 

M)  .urther  centralize  government  have 

-esented  real  problems  to  the  people  of 

Lf*"^  and  their  Representatives  dur- 

Sl,^.^*'"-    '^°°  '^"le  has  been  done 

I  •uffleet  these  problems  head  on.  but  there 

<^n- -   1686— Part  20 


oovmrauMTAi.  ebob^anization 

Establishes  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation  as  a  Cabinet-level  agency 
to  which  are  transferred  the  Office  of 
Under  Secretary  for  Transportation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its 
staffs,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
safety  functions  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  UJ3.  Coast  Guard— In 
peacetime— and  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage 
Administration. 

Extends  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  for  4  years  through  June  30 
1970;  authorizes  $15  million  for  grants' 
to  State  and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Amends  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  require  every  agency  to  make  in- 
formation avaUaUe  to  the  public  as  to 
Its  policies  and  actions,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions for  security  reasons  and  protec- 
tion of  personnel  or  ocmmerclal  privacy. 

Authorlapes  creation  of  10  additional 
circuit  and  35  new  district  court  judge- 
ships. 

Provides  2.9-percent  pay  increase  for 
Federal  employees. 


IJfTTESNATlOKAI,    AFTAmS 

Authorizes  supplementary  $415  million 
foreign  aid  funds  in  fiscal  1966  for  Viet- 
nam and  other  southeast  Asia  nations 

Provides  for  U.S.  participation  in 
newly  created  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  subscription  to  $200  million  of  its  $1 
billion  capitalization. 

Authorizes  $500  million  emergency 
food  assistance  to  India,  partially  do- 
nated, with  most  of  cost  to  be  paid  out 
of  counterpart  funds. 

Provides  $3.5  billion  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  including  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  limited  number  of 
countries  for  1  year,  through  June  30, 
1967,  except  3-year  authorization  for  de- 
velopment loans  and  Latin  American 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

Amends  Peace  Corps  Act  and  author- 
izes $110  million  for  its  program  for  fiscal 
1967. 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
agamst  Soviet  Russia  persecution  of  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion. 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AND     INTEHNAL     SECmUTT 

Authorizes  $17.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967 
for  Armed  Forces  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  including 
nuclear-powered  frigate  and  two  de- 
stroyers; tests  and  evaluation  of  weapons 
systems. 

f,,^^"'^''^^  ^^-^  *'"^^°°  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  1966  for  aircraft,  missiles 
and  combat  vehicles,  naval  vessels  re- 
search, and  military  construction  due  to 
Vietnam  conflict. 
Permits  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  Tur- 

^l^'        t  Philippines,    and    Nationalist 
China — Taiwan. 

Authorizes  $126  million  for  U.S  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  1967  procurement  of  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  Installations 

Provides  $2.25  billion  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  fiscal  1967  for  op- 
Peratlng  expenses,  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  including  an  additional  $10 
million  for  underground  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Authorizes    $5    billion    for    National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for    facilities    construction,    operations 
and  research  and  development. 

Provides  $1.05  billion  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  1967  at  Armed  Forces 
bases  at  home  and  abroad. 

Extends  for  4  years  to  June  30  1970 
authority  of  President  to  fix  priorities  for 
and  allocate  defense  materials,  and  to 
expand  industrial  capacity  under  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

Extends  for  4  years  to  June  30,  1970 
standby  authority  of  President  to  In- 
voke civil  defense  emergency  powers  in 
event  of  attack  on  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

Fixes  scale  of  personal  inowne  tax 
withholding  on  graduated  basis  from  14 
to  30  percent;  accelerates  payment  of 
corporate  Income  tax;  increases  from  6 
to  7  percent  the  excise  levy  on  auto 
sales  and  from  3  to  10  percent  on  tele- 
phone service. 

Establishes  new  and  uniform  stand- 
ards for  bank  merger  approvals  by  reg- 
ulatory agencies;  requires  antitrust  ac- 
tion be  filed  within  30  days;   permits 
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mergers  on  b««ijs  ot  commtmlty  need  and 
jmMtf-  interest  il  these  factors  predonU- 
Xt»iB;  exempts  mergers  completed  prior 
to  Jiioe  17.  19«3. 

Increases  borrowing  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Natlon&l  Mortgage  Association  to 
stimulate  homebuilding  and  the  mort- 
gage market 

Amends  Pair  Labor  Btaridards  Act  to 
step  up  minimum  wage  In  Interstate 
commerce  from  $125  to  |1.60  an  hour 
by  1968  for  workers  presently  covered 
and  by  1971  for  8  million  additional 
workers  newly  covered  In  this  act 

Raises  temporary  limit  on  national 
debt  from  $328  bllUon  to  $330  btlUon  for 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 

Authorizes  $150  million  a  year  for  2 
years  through  fiscal  1969  for  urban  mass 
transportation  grants.  Provldea  for 
demonstration  projects  Requires  re- 
search to  develop  new  systems  and  pro- 
vides two- thirds  ifrants  for  planning,  en- 
gineering, and  designing. 

Provides  $7  2  bilUon  for  IntersUte 
Highway  System  construction  for  2  years 
through  flflcal  1968.  Extends  deadline 
for  completion  to  1973.  Authorizes  $2 
billion  for  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
highways ,  defers  authorization  of  funds 
for  beautlflcatlon.  control  of  junkyarda 
B.nrt  billboards  pending  January  esti- 
mates. 

Extends  antlpoverty  Economic  Oi  por- 
tunlty  Act  for  4  years;  Increases  funds 
for  and  expands  Youth  Corps.  Head- 
0tart — preschool — programs  and  Piace- 
ment  of  older  workers  In  community 
service  Jobs;  authorizes  small  loans  in 
emergency  cases;  establishes  narcotic 
rehabilitation  centers 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial board— at  request  of  either  labc  r  or 
management — to  adjudicate  disagree- 
ments under  collective  bargaining  :on- 
tracts  In  railroad  industry. 

Raises  limit  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration business  loans  by  $125  million 
to  $1.5  billion:  sets  up  separate  dlsiister 
loan  revolving  fmid;  fixes  overall  loan 
celling  at  $1  M  billion. 

Authorizes  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  t[x  such  rates  for  rental  of 
freight  cars  among  railroads  as  to  en- 
courage acquisition  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  new  cars. 

Provides  for  sale  to  private  Investors 
of  $10  binion  of  assets  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  as  security  for  loans. 
$4  3  billion  of  it  this  year 

Repeals  exemptions  In  the  Bank  I-told- 
hig  Company  Act  of  1956  and  requires 
divestment  of  nonbanklng  Interests  by 
certain  companies 

I«ATT7»AL    ttaOTrmCKS 

Authorizes  a  program  of  expanded 
oceanographic  research  and  development 
of  food,  mineral,  and  other  res<jurces  of 
the  seas.  Continental  Shelves  and  Great 
Lakes;  creates  a  Commission  on  Marine 
^lenee.  'Bnglneerlng,  and  Resources 
m>*Mcntativeg  of  Ooremment.  indus- 
try, and  the  sciences. 
'  ^creases  authorisation  for  national 
program  of  water  research  to  provide 
195  million  In  10  years  for  grants  and 

COXltTVCtS. 

Removes  llttftt  on  tax  exemption  for 
ei;ploratory  e^i>eh9^  in  mining,  except 
f  or  oIL         v^     - 


Authorizes  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  preUminary  studies  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  on  specific  direction  by 
Congress,  to  determine  economic  feasi- 
bility. Authorizes  up  to  $30  million  aid 
annually  for  such  projects  from  hydro- 
electric power  revenue,  beginning  year 
2026  without  Increasing  rates  to  con- 
sumers. 

Increases  by  $1  billion  to  $1  75  billion 
the  borrowing  aathorlty  of  TVA 

Authorizes  establiihment  of  a  national 
seashore  at  Cape  Lookout.  NC 

•OCIAI.    SBCXnUTT.    UKA1.T-H.    AMU    VZUHMM 

Provides  social  security  benefit:,  to  per- 
sons not  otherwise  eligible  who  are  72 
or  over  by  1968  and  receive  no  otlier  pen- 
sion or  relief 

Requires  mandatory  federal  safety 
standards  for  all  new  cars,  buses,  and 
Iruck.s,  to  be  fl.xed  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  January  31.  1967.  and  t-o  apply 
to  1968  models,  with  updated  revisions 
ever>'  ll  years  thereafter,  required  stand- 
ards for  tires  and  for  used  cars. 

Authorizes  3-year  $322  million  high- 
way safety  program  admuilstered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  assist  and  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to  ex- 
pedite action  through  matching  granU; 
provides  for  cooperation  with  industry 
and  public  and  private  agencies  Uirough 
contracts  for  research,  broadens  ex- 
change of  information  on  revocation  or 
suspension  of  driver  permits. 

Extends  for  3  years  through  fiscal  1969. 
provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  Authorized  $2  06 
billion  for  grants  and  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities,  and  $160  mil- 
lion for  student  scholarships  under  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Extends  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964  for  5  years:  author- 
izes $88  million  for  fiscal  1967. 

Appropriates  funds  for  flrst  time  to 
National  Teachers  Corp.s  and  for  rent 
supplements,  for  fiscal  1966;  $9  5  million 
and  $12  million,  respectively 

Amends  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952 
to  apply  provisions  to  small  mines  em- 
ploying less  than  15  men  underground 

Expands  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  include  2-year  trial  chlld-nutrltion 
program  of  breakfasts  for  pupils  in  poor 
economic  areas  or  who  must  travel  long 
distances  Authorizes  $465  million  for  4 
years  through  June  30.  1970,  for  special 
milk  program  and  tt3  million  for  3  years 
to  help  schools  purchase  food  prepara- 
tion and  service  e<julpment 

Permits  setting  aside  Pederal  public 
lands  for  needed  school  sites. 

Permits  leasing  Federal  public  lands 
to  local  governments  for  up  to  26  years 
for  recreational  or  school  sites. 

Increases  benefits  under  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  for  on-the-job 
injuries  or  disability. 

rXTEKANS    AMD    SKmVICBMKIir         -> 

Authortaes  educational  and  housing 
benefits  similar  to  World  War  II  OI  bill 
of  rights  for  more  than  3  million  cx>ld 
war  veterans  with  minimum  of  180  days 
of  active  duty  since  Jaiwary  31,  1955. 

Exempt*  from  income  taxation 
amount  of  servicemen's  retirement  an- 
nuity set  aside  for  benefit  ef  survivors. 

Authorizes  3  2-percent  pay  Increase 
for  members  of  uniformed  service. 


Provides  an  improved  health  beneflu 
plan  for  retired  members  and  members 
of  umforraed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Provides  cost-of-living  Increase  to 
beneficiaries  of  non-service-connected 
pensions. 

From  the  preceding  detailing  of  some 
of  the  legislation  enacted  during  the  cur- 
rent year  you  will  see  that  this  sessio.i 
of  the  Congress  has  been  one  of  hard 
work. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  approve 
several  Items  of  legislation,  which  *ere 
debated  at  great  length,  was  as  sigrj.*!- 
cant  as  the  action  of  the  Congress  i.-. 
passing  other  legislation.  There  was 
tangible  evidence  this  year  that  s.howed 
that  Congress  would  not  blindly  accept 
certain  radical  proposals  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  and  bv 
some  leaders  in  the  legislative  branch. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  atmosphere  of 
respKjnslbllity  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  1966 
will  continue  In  the  future.  If  we  are  to 
have  government  In  keeping  with  basic 
constitutional  principles  and  one  which 
exercises  fiscal  responsibility  and  Is  to  be 
able  to  meet  Its  international  responsi- 
bilities, It  is  essential  that  we  constantly 
fend  off  assaults  upon  those  principles 
and  sound  practices. 

During  my  10  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress  I  have  striven  to  preserve  in- 
dividual liberties,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  the  principle  of  fiscal  soundness, 
and  basic  constitutional  government  I 
am  delighted  that  so  many  others,  work- 
ing both  In  Government  and  private  life. 
are  dedicating  themselves  to  these  pnn- 
dples  As  we  look  to  the  opening  of  the 
90th  Congress  in  January  1967.  it  Is  iii.t 
fervent  hope  that  solutions  can  be  foucd 
to  the  great  and  perplexing  prubleim 
which  confront  our  American  people  la 
the  several  areas  heretofore  mentioned. 
Every  American  citizen  should  dedicate 
himself  to  this  task. 


Soviet  Jewry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NrW    TORK 
IN  THK  HOUBB  OF  REPBEBZNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  1966.  a  mass  demonstration  aeairi". 
Soviet  Russia's  discrimination  against 
its  Jewish  citizens  was  held  at  Boro  Hil 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Under  leave  to  extfcd 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  tbe 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward S.  Silver,  Judge  of  the  Surrogatei 
Court,  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  on  that  oc- 
casion. Judge  Silver's  statement  follow: 
Skkth  DKLXVsne  nr  -How.  ISjwabo  S  sava  I 

JtrOOK     or    TH«     STTttOOATE'B     CoTRT     Kl>a 

Coornr,    OH    OcCAgioN   or   Mass   Dtnf"' 
arTKATMM    AoAixar    Sovnrr    HrssiA's   D* 

CXJMlMA-nOM   A«AINST   IXS  JEWISH   C"^^^*  | 

Bo«o  Haix,  BaooKLTN,  OcroBXH  2.  19w 

W«  M-e  gathered  thl«  morning,  durtug  'Jk  I 
Joyoua    farUval    of   Succo«,    yet   wltS  IiM^ 
heartt  because  of  the  plight  of  our  3,OOC0W 


brethren  In  Russia.  We  dwell  In  buccob  re- 
minding us  of  our  fathers  dwelling  in  their 
tfmporary  abodes  In  the  wUdernesa  of  Slnal 
after  freedom  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Klve 
times  the  nimiber  of  Jews  that  were  then 
freed  are  now  spiritually  and  culturally  en- 
slaved In  Russia — by  masters  far  more  pow- 
erful and  devious  than  the  Pharaohs.  Haw 
intresslng  that  In  a  world  where  everybody 
talks  of  freedom  and  Its  concomitants.  It  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  assemble  to  pray  and  cry 
and   plead   for   3,000,000   of  our   brethren. 

We  cannot  rest. 

We  must  act  that  Russia  will  clearly  Icnow 
that  we  wUl  never  rest  whUe  their  inhuman 
treiitment  of  3,000.000  Jews  continues. 

We  must  al£o  make  It  clettf  to  our  own 
government  that  Communism  Is  endanger- 
ing the   spiritual   and   cultural   Uvea   of  3  - 

000000  Russian  citizens.  The  United  States 
must  do  more  to  bring  succor  to  these  peo- 
ple. 

I  do   here    and    now    file    an    Indictment 

against   Soviet   Russia. 

SCPSEME    COURT    OF    THE    CONSCITNCS   OF    MAN- 
KIND,   HUMAN    RIGHTS    AND    DlGNrrT 

The  Liberty  Loving  People  of  the  World, 
Plaintiffs.  Against.  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  Also  Known  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  Defendant 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  Liberty  Loving 
People  of  the  World,  by  this  Indictment,  ac- 
cuse the  defendant  of  the  following  crimes: 
Count  I 
With  malice  aforethought  and  In  willful 
Tiolation  of  Its  own  avowed '"Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia"  enunci- 
ated :n  1917  when  the  Soviet  government 
came  Into  power  In  Russia,  and  In  subse- 
quent declarations,  promised  cultural  free- 
dom to  all  the  peoples  of  the  USSR— today 
nearly  a  half  century  later,  In  Its  imlawful 
and  willful  intent  to  spiritually  and  cul- 
tumlly  strangulate  lt«  Jewish  citizens,  the 
Soviet  Union  denies  only  to  the  Jews  erf 
Russia  the  right  granted  to  all  other  na- 
uonalitles  within  the  USSR. 

Count  II 

With  malice  aforethought,  and  in  willful 
TlolaUon  of  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Na- 
tions proclaiming  a  universal  BlU  of  RlghU 
to  which  the  USSR  U  a  signatory,  that  proc- 
lamation reaffirmed  "faith  In  fundamental 
human  rlghte.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
.ne  human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  at 
men  and  women  of  all  naUons  large  and 
tmall,  these  basic  rlghta  the  USSR  has  un- 
.awfuiiy  denied  to  Its  Jewish  citizens. 
Count  III 

The  USSR.  Its  government  heads,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party.  Its  diverse  and  vari- 
ous cnntroUed  press  and  publications,  have 
unlawfully  and  wUl/ully  conspired  to  deny  to 
'ts  Jewish  citizens  the  means  of  preserving 
•Jielr  religious,  cultural  and  spiritual  need* 
Md  pursuant  to  such  conspiracy  have  com- 
ailtted  the  following  overt  acts: 

Overt  acts  | 

1  Closed  the  doors  of  hundreds  of  Jewish 

•ynagogues; 

2.  Prohlblt«l  institutions  to  train  RabbU 
ina  teachers; 
3   Caused  Jewish  printing  presses  to  come 

*  a  virtual  standstill; 
4^  Cut    off    Jewish    children    from    their 

.^tage  and  denied  Jewish  youth  ita  blrth- 
ngnt-  the  pride  and  dignity  of  belonging  to 
•■^f  Jewish  people:  s    »  >« 

5^  Denied  to  the  Jews  of  Russia  the  funda- 
mental rights  to  live  their  Uve.  in  a^d- 

^dLm'^LiK*  ?«•«=«?»«  and  praotl^  of 
■^Walsm.   without   fear    and    without  hln- 

(Signed)     OoifscDENCK  or  Mankhto 
'L?^^'°^  *""■*  ""*  ^'°^'  "»»*  M  «oon  as 
»^ t.^'iir"'  *"  reasonable  speed,  that 

•  ^uourt  of  The  Conaclence  of  Mankind  Hu- 
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man  Rights  and  Dignity"  be  convened  to  try 
the  Soviet  Union  and  expoee  to  the  world  Its 
nefarious  scheme.  You  may  call  It  a  sort  of 
Nuremberg  trial. 

There  we  will  8i:Lmmon  himdreds  of  wit- 
nesses to  testify,  many  of  them  victims  of 
this  Injustice. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  my  witnesses,  and 
with  omy  very  imall  parte  of  much  longer 
stetements  In  which  they  spell  out  In  greater 
detaU  their  testimony  against  the  cruel  treat- 
ment and  discrimination  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  their  3,000,000  Jewish  citizens. 

WITKKSSES 

1.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Septem- 
ber 17, 1966) : 

"Htotory  demonstratee  that  the  treatment 
of  minorities  U  a  barometer  by  which  to 
measure  the  moral  health  of  a  society.  Just 
as  the  condlUon  of  the  American  Jew  1b  a 
living  symbol  of  American  achievement  and 
promise,  so  the  conditions  of  Jewish  life 
•  ••  in  the  Soviet  Union  reveal  funda- 
mental contradictions  between  the  stated 
principles  and  actual  practices  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

"I  once  again  express  hope  for  an  end  to 
the  restrictive  practices  which  prevent  So- 
viet Jews  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
heritage." 

Jime  3,  1966:  "We  express  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  Its  Jewish  minority.  Doing 
so  would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  a 
moral  and  emotional  barrier  between  us  and 
contribute  to  a  relaxation  of  teuBlons  And 
we  all  earnestly  hope  for  this." 

2.  Ambassador  James  Roosevelt,  United 
States  Representative,  UJJ.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (September  19,  1965)  • 

"In  the  USSB,  the  authorities  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  unequivocally 
that  a  grave  problem  of  anti-Semitism  ex- 
ists there. 


6.  America,  Jesuit  weelUy  magazine  (Feb- 
ruary 13,  1965) : 

"A  united  world  protest  is  the  best  means 
to  stay  the  hand  of  the  would-be  Invader 
of  human  rights.  •  •  •  The  plight  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  should  and  does 
concern  Catholics  and  not  Jews  only.  Hu- 
man Uberty  Is  Indivisible." 

7.  Bertrand  Russell.  England  (Excerpt 
from  letter  written  to  Aaron  Vergells,  Editor 
of  Yiddish  language  Soviet  Magazine,  Soviet- 
IsheHelmland  (October  29,  1964)  : 

"You  cannot  be  unaware  that  the  Com- 
mxmlst  Parties  In  lUly,  Prance,  United 
States,  Canada,  Scandinavia,  Australia,  and 
elsewhere  have  publicly  crltlcliKd  anU-Se- 
mltlc  literature  In  the  USSR,  discrimination 
against  Jewish  religion,  and  the  depredation 
of  Jewish  culture.  You  are  grossly  mislead- 
ing your  readers  If  you  suppress  this  impor- 
tant fact  and  misrepresent  honest  critlcUm 
of  the  Inequality  experienced  by  Soviet  Jews. 


"Soviet  Jews  are  utterly  helpless  and  voice- 
less, and  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  com- 
bat dlaeMmlnatton  and  to  advance  their 
group  rights  would  be  immediately  suspected 
and  shattered  by  official  action." 

3.  Dr.  John  Coleman  Bennett,  President 
Union  Theological  Seminary: 

"I  beUeve  that  Christiana  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  work  by  public  protests  and 
by  any  other  meana  avaUable  to  them  for  the 
ending  of  these  anti-Semitic  poUclee  and 
practices  by  the  Soviet  government  " 

4.  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  O-Boyle.  DJD 
Archhlshop  of  Washington,  D.C.- 

"AcccMdlng  to  well  documented  evidence, 
thwe  U  now  taking  place  within  the  Soviet 
Union  a  determined,  relentless  persecution 
of  our  Jewish  brethren  simply  because  thev 
are  Jews.  ' 


"It  behooves  us.  therefore,  •  •  •  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  Americans  who  believe  In  the 
mMsage  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
weu  as  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  to 
raise  our  voloee  loud  and  strong  against  this 
Inhuman  tyranny  of  man  against  man  in 
the  hope  that  the  United  appeal  of  pubUc 
opinion,  expressed  In  terms  of  timely  and 
considered  condemnation  of  Injustice  and 
exhorUtion  to  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  may  open  the  eyes  and 
move  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  horrendous  outrages  against  our 
Jewish  brethren,  and  prompt  them  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways  and  to  render  to  all 
their  citizens  and  fMtdenta  tiie  equal  bene- 
fits of  Justice  wUh  charity." 
8.  Ohrlatfam  be&tnry: 

"If  the  ordeal  of  Russian  Jewry  is  over- 
looked now,  iheir  fat*  wlU  rest  all  the  more 
heavily  ax  the  ooaiKleace  of  mankind  •  •  • 
Th«  Sim  of  the  Sotlat  TTnlon  desperately 
need  the  moral  support  of  the  fellowship  of 
all  the  oanceraed^the  vigilant  shepherds  of 
aU  rellgloaa  grof^.- 


"The  striking  cultural  amenities  supplied 
to  even  the  smallest  Soviet  national  and 
linguistic  minorities  Illustrate  Injustice  at 
present  Imposed  on  Soviet  Jevirs." 

8.  Roy  Wllklns,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People: 

"Since  the  Soviet  Government  is  condoning 
anti-Jewish  deprivations  and  denials  as  a 
form  of  cultural  genocide;  and  since  there  is 
no  Independent  Judiciary  to  challenge  the 
Governments  flagrant  breaches  of  its  own 
constitutional  guarantees;  and  since  the  Jews 
of  Russia  are  themselves  intimidated  and 
terrorized  into  sUent  passivity — what  la 
there  to  do? 

"There  Is  this  to  do — rouse  the  conscience 
of  the  world,  demand  again  and  again,  and 
louder  and  louder  until  the  voices  of  Indig- 
nation and  protest  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  stone  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders — demand  that 
the  Jews  of  Russia  be  accorded  the  full  and 
equal  rights  of  Soviet  citizens." 

9.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Southern   Christian  Leadership   Conference: 

"I  am  profoundly  shocked  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  1  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  list  of  distinguished  Americans  of  all 
faiths  who  have  called  the  injustices  per- 
petrated against  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

"In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  urge  that  the 
Soviet  government  end  all  the  discriminatory 
measures  against  Its  Jewish  community.  I 
wlU  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  In- 
justice." 

10.  AFL-CIO.  Resolution  adopted  at  No- 
vember 1963  Convention,  Leading  members 
George  Meany,  Walter  Reuther,  and  many 
national  labor  leaders : 

■•Resolved:  That  this  convention  of  the 
APlr-CIO.  representing  free  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
colors,  believing  firmly  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Declaration  of  Himian  Rights  In  our 
own  nation  and  In  all  others,  hereby  demands 
that  the  Soviet  regime  cease  Its  persecution 
and  discrimination  against  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  USSR.  t'^y^e 

"We  further  demand  an  Immediate  end  to 
the  Soviet  Commtmlst  policy  of  singling  out 
the  Jewish  people  for  special  punitive  treat- 
ment. We  demand  that  the  Jewish  people 
be  accorded  the  same  conditions  and  facil- 
ities that  prevail  for  other  peoples  In  Soviet 
Russia  with  respect  to  the  use  of  their  own 
language,  the  practicing  of  their  religion  and 
their  national  culture. 

"We  caU  upon  our  friends  and  brothers 
throughout  the  International  labc*  and 
democratic  movements  to  Join  us  In  raising 
their  voices  against  Soviet  anti-Semltlam." 

U.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javttb  of  New  York 
CoNGBxssioNAi.  Rscou)  (February  10    1966)  •' 
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"In  iplte  of  Soviet  claima  of  rellgloua  free- 
dom and  denial*  of  the  existence  of  antl- 
ScmltUm  because  !t  U  a  vlolaU.>n  of  Soviet 
law,  there  la  ampie  and  grim  evidence  t^at 
tba  Sonet  Oovernment  is  «lngUng  Jews  out 
•■  a  group  for  discriminatory  restrictions  and 
extreme  punishment  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
religion  suffer  greater  limitations  and  prohi- 
bitions at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  than  any 
other  rellgloua  <r-  upe  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Synajcogue  buildings  and  semlnarle*  have 
been  padlocked  Jewish  c«meterlea  have  been 
axbltraniy  shut  down,  and  ntual  suppll»8 — 
Including  matzr.h  needed  for  reJlgous  wor- 
ship cannot  be  jbtained  No  Hebrew  Bibles 
or  calendiirs  are  printed  and  prayer  books  are 
Irreplaceable  Means  f  ^r  training  rabbis  and 
community  wrkers  ,\re  inadequate  or  noa- 
exUtant.  and  unlike  ether  religious  gioupa 
Jews  are  not  permitted  to  establish  national 
organizations  " 

12.  Senator  RosrHT  P  K«nnt»t.  of  New 
York,  CoNGRissiu.vAL  Record  (February  10. 
IM5) 

"Racial  and  religious  persecution  every- 
where must  ^e  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  all 
Especially  Is  this  so  where  the  victims  are 
of  a  group  to  whom  we  owe  a  special  debt — 
the  survivors  of  the  antl-Semltlc  persecu- 
tions of  the  list  .renerati  n  And  cpeclally 
U  this  s<5  where  it  Is  dem  mstrated  that  our 
ooncern  can  make  a  difference — that  the 
would-be   persecutors   listen   to  our  pr-itests 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  persecutes  J«ws. 
But  the  Sr.vlet  Union  Is  mindful  of  w  )rld 
opinion  espe<*t»l!7  US  opinion  It  Ln  th. -re- 
fore  our  r^sp'inslbiMty  to  make  our  protests 
heard  —and  to  ?ontlnue  them  until  the  Soviet 
Union  changes  lt«  policy  " 

13.  David    Callahan.    Editor     Commonweal 

14.  Dr  Harry  Emerson  Poedlck.  Minister 
Emerltu.'^     R!v<»r8ide  Chur-  h 

15  Rev  Clement  J  McNaapy.  6  J  .  Ed  tor. 
America 

la    Arthur  Mir.er    Playwright 

17  Dr  Relnhoid  Nlebuhr  Professor  Emer- 
itus. Union  The'-iloglcal  Seminary 

18.  Congressman  Johm  J  Roonbt,  of  New 
York.  Concurrent  Re^lution  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .\!Tiln, 
January  4.  !9«a 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  m  freedom  of  religion  for 
•H  people  and  la  'appose*!  Ui  Infringement  of 
this  freed '^m   »nvwhere  in  the  world,   anl 

••Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made 
clear    that    trie    (m.  verriment     'f    the    .-Vvlet 


Union  Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by 
singling  them  out  for  extreme  punishment 
for  alleged  economic  offenses,  by  confiscating 
synagogues,  by  cloelng  Jewish  cemeteries,  by 
arresting  rabbis  and  lay  religious  iciiders.  by 
curtailing  religious  observances,  by  discrim- 
inating against  Jews  In  cultural  activities 
and  access  to  higher  education,  by  Lmpoelng 
restrictions  that  prevent  the  reuniting  of 
Jews  with  their  famlUee  In  other  lands,  and 
by  other  acts  that  oppress  Jews  In  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Soviet  Union  baa  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  Its  consti- 
tutional gu&ranteee  of  freedom  of  religion 
with  specific  actions  so  that  the  world  may 
know  whether  there  Is  a  genuine  hope  for  a 
new  day  of  better  understuiidlng  among  all 
people    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congreea  that  persecution  of  any  persona 
because  of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union 
be  condemned,  aiid  that  the  Soviet  Union  Ln 
the  name  of  decency  and  humanity  cease 
executing  persons  for  alleged  economic  of- 
fenses, and  fully  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews 
and  all  others  within  Ita  borders." 

19.  Judge  Kenneth  B  Keating,  of  New 
York  Stale  Court  of  Appeals,  formerly  United 
Slatee  Senator  from  New  Yijrk.  CoNcaxs- 
sioNAL  Record  (March  19,  1964)  : 

It  is  evidejit  from  the  facta  that  the  So- 
viets are  conducting  a  campaign  of  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  thai  If  pressure  Is  not 
promptly  brought  to  beHr.  there  will  not  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  for  observ- 
ance of  the  Passover  I  strongly  urge  a  direct 
appeal  by  our  Government  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Increojse^l  efforts 
through  the  UN.  to  alleviate  the  present 
policies  of  discrimination  and  deprivation 
which  face  the  Jewish  [jeople  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  every  turn." 

20.  Norman  L.  Thomas. 

21.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Belglums.  both 
of  whom  signed  letter  addressed  to  Khru- 
shchev by  Bertrand  Russell  (December  2. 
1063). 

22  Hon.  Arthur  J  Ooklberg.  Ambasaador 
to  the  United  Nations,  formerly  Associate 
Justice.  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Jew- 
lah  Preys.  February  19.  1966  i  : 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  all  Jewry  will  con- 
tinue   to   prtAeat   against    the    virus   of    antl- 


Semltlsm    In    tlie    Soviet    Union     until    no 
vestige  of  It  remains 

■  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  religious  freetlom  of  Soviet  Jews  is 
severely  limited — more  so  than  any  other 
rellgloud  group.  Increasingly  syniigogues  aj-p 
closed  and  private  wor.ship  rebtrlcted.  buh 
Bible  and  prayer  boolis  are  denied  pnnt;i.g 
other  necee&ary  reUgluus  articles  made  i.;.a- 
vaUable,  that  last  Kosher  butchershop  m 
Moscow  clo.sed  down  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Kiev  condemned;  the  state  bait- 
ing of  Matzoh  discontinued,  private  baking 
discouraged  by  proeecutlons;  the  training  of 
Seminarians  hampered  and  religious  ex- 
changes discouraged. 

"  •  •  «  «  • 

"There  Is  also  evidence  that  an  undue  pro- 
pKXtlon  of  Jews  Is  being  prosecuted  and  exe- 
cuted for  economic  crimes." 

At  this  trial  we  will  pray  for  a  Judgment 
against  the  defendant,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
the   following: 

1  Restoration  to  Its  Jewish  citizens  a 
position  of  equality  with  Its  citizens  of  all 
other  nationalities 

2.  Permission  to  its  Jewish  citizens  freely 
to  practice,  enhance  and  perpetuate  their 
culture  and  religion  by  removing  all  dis- 
criminatory measures  designed  to  restrict 
Its  freedom. 

3  Make  available  to  the  Jpwb  of  Russia  the 
Institutions,  schools,  text-books  and  mate- 
rials necessary  to  teach  Jewish  chlldrpn  ite 
history,  the  beliefs.  tiiC  practices  and  the 
asplrauons  of  the  Jewish  people. 

4.  Permit  the  Jews  uf  the  USSR  freely  to 
develop  Jewish  communal  life  and  to  asso- 
ciate and  work  with  Jewish  communities  In- 
side and  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  That  the  USSR  use  all  the  means  ..t  I« 
diapoaal  to  eradicate  anll-Semltlsm 

6  That  the  USSR  permit  Soviet  Jtwtil; 
families,  separated  Bs  a  result  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust,  to  be  united  with  their  nl.itives 
abroad. 

I  cannot  say  It  better  than  It  waa  said  In 
1905.  when  6.000  signed  the  declaration  of 
Jewish  citizens  to  the  Czar:  "We  demand 
civil  equality  and  equal  submission  to  gen- 
eral  laws  as  men  who,  despite  everything,  are 
conscious  of  their  human  dignity.  •  •  •  We 
dr^  not  expect  these  rights  to  be  bestowed 
upon  us  as  an  act  of  grace  and  magnanlinlty 
or  because  'if  some  some  political  expediency, 
but  as  a  matter  of  ho.nor  and  Justice  " 


SENATE 

Friday,  <)<  rntiKH  1  1,  I'MWi 

The  Senate  mei  at  9  ocloclc  a  m  .  and 
ma  called  to  order  by  Hon  (Jt- Efrns  N 
BUHDiCK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  DaltoU 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D .  offered  the  foUowlnK 
prayer 

Father  of  our  spirits,  we  turn  to  Thee 
for  refuge  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of 
the  world  about  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  fair  memories 
and  ail  living  hopes — our  times  are  In 
Tby  hands  O  Lord,  we  would  have  It 
ao.  We  do  ru)t  ask  to  see  life's  distant 
sccDea — one  st«p  enough  for  u.s 
■fwniigh  tor  US  the  blessed  assurance  that 
Thou  art  the  love  that  wllJ  not  let  U8 
fo— that  seekest  us  through  pain. 

Thoa  art  the  love  that  never  forgets, 
the  light  that  never  falls,  and  the  life 
tbftt  never  ends. 

Oftiher  u£  who  seek  Thy  face  to  the 
fold  of  Thine  embrace  with  the  sweet 


consciousness  that  Thou  art  never  far 
from  any  one  of  us,  closer  to  us  than 
breathing,  nearer  than  hand.<i  or  feet 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  Mastt-r 
of  all  good  workmen 

God  be  In  our  head  and  In  our  under- 
standing; 

God  be  in  our  eyt's  and  in  our  looking; 

CKxl  be  in  our  mouth  and  In  our  speak- 
ink': 

Qod  be  In  our  mind  and  In  our  think - 
.:i|j; 

Ood  be  In  our  end — and  at  our  depart- 
ing.    Amen 


DESIGN.\'nON  OF  AC"riNO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

us  3aK<mt. 

Wa-ihingtin,  O  C  ,  i^ctob^  14,  i»««. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  tejnp«jrarlly  ab««nt  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon  Qc«ntln  N.  BtmDicK,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 


form   the   duties   of    the    Chair   during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hayoen, 

President  pro  tempo'e 

Mr     BURDICK    thereupon    took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansftkld,  a:.d  by 
unanimoLLs  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
October  13,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED        DURING         ADJOURN- 
MENT 
Piirsuftnt  t-i  the  order  of  the  SenaW 

of  October  n,  ll>fi6. 

The  following  reports  of  a  coniir.ltte* 

were  submitted  on  October  13,  1966 
Bv  Mr   WILIJ.\M3  of  Wew  Jersey,  from  the 

Committee    on    lAbor    and    Public    Welfw* 

with   an   amendment 

S.  J877    A  bin   to  amend  the  Old'-r  Arae'- 

Ii-a.iB   .^ct  "f    1965   m  order  to  provide  for  » 
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National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps 
(Kept  No.  1728). 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Cixle  to  clarify  the  respxin- 
slbillty  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel  (Rept.  No.  1727). 
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MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

"  Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

HR.  9424*  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, protection,  and  propagation  of 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  in- 
cluding migratory  birds,  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction;  to  consolidate  the 
authorities  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Secrctai-y  of  the  Interior  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of   the  Senate   to   the   bill 

HR  15963 >  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 

tempore: 

HR  1665  .\n  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
Utled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure " 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  of  congressional  reference 
owes  by  commissioners  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims; 

HR  3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital 
wamlnatlons  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
&c<l  for  other  purposes; 

HR  .1213  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Winston 
Lloyd  McKay;  and 

^  H.R  15941.  An  act  making  appropriations 
•or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REPORTS  OP  CX5MMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
"■ere  submitted : 

By  Mr  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
t^t  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  amend- 
ments 

H-R  16114  An  act  to  correct  Inequities 
^  respect  to  the  determination  of  basic 
wffipensaaon  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
^vernment  for  purposes  of  certain  employ- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  (Rept 


By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJR.  16727.  An  act  to  establish  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  positions  within 
the  Smithsonian  Inatltutlon  (Rent.  No 
1730). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon  (Rept.  No.  1744). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interl^'  «"id  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  the  real  property 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site 
(Rept.  No.  1731). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  certain  hearings  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rent.  No. 
1732); 

S.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
on  "Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
Disease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screen- 
ing Techniques"  (Rept.  No.  1733); 

S.  Res.  307.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  1734); 

S.  Res.  311.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (Rept.  No 
1740): 

S.  Res.  312.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing    of    a    report    entitled    'Profile    of 
Youth — 1966"  as  a  Senate  document   (Rept 
No.  1735); 

S.  Res.  313.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  study 
entitled  "Aspects  of  Intellectual  Ferment  In 
the  Soviet  Union"   (Rept.  No.  1736) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  1007.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  report  on  In- 
ternational education  by  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  (Rept.  No.  1737) ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  1017.  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  hear- 
ings and  other  materials  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  (Rept.  No.  1738) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  1022.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?" (Rept.  No.  1739) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

8.  Res.  306.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  study  encroach- 
ments by  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Congress  (Rent.  No 
1741). 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  14517.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-303  to  permit  the  use  of  the  vessel  John 
F.  Drews  in  the  coa»twlse  trade  while  it  is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1743). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2980.  A  bill  to  increase  from  $75  to  8100 
per  month  the  amount  of  benefits  payable  to 
widows  of  certain  former  employees  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  (Kept.  No.  1742 ) . 


tlon.  reported  the  following  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  314);  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Moses  Talford,  brother,  and  Alice  Lucy,  sis- 
ter of  Cora  T.  Lemon,  an  employee  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty 
In  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  three 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 

S  3911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  means  of  propelling 
vehicles  so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  pol- 
lution; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MtrsKiE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a   separate   heading.) 
By   Mr.    COTTON: 

S.3912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  John 
N.  Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired);  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York: 

S.  3913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
nursing  homes,  the  establishment  of  home 
health  agencies,  and  the  expansion  of  train- 
ing, education,  and  research  designed  to  meet 
the  personnel  needs  for  geriatric  long-term 
care  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York    when    he    Introduced    the    at>ove    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.3914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  so  as  to  require 
future  authorization  cf  fund.s  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By   Mr    NELSON: 

S.  3915.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
economic  Incentives  to  assist  and  encourage 
industry  to  assume  Its  responsibility  for 
abating  and  preventing  the  pollution  of  wa- 
ter by  wastes  irom  industrial  sources,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Work."!. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
MOSES  TALFORD  AND  ALICE  LUCY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
fS.  Res.  314)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Moses 
Talford  and  Alice  Lucy,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

^See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


MOSES  TALPORD  AND  ALICE  LUCY- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra- 


LIMTTATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING      THE       TRANSACTION       OF 
ROUTTNTE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
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the  trmnsactlon  of  routine  momtn«  bual- 
ness  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


TO  AMEND  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACTT  IN 
ORDER  TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  INVES- 
TIOATION  AND  STUDY  TO  DETER- 
MINE    VCEANS     OP     PROPELLING 
VEHICLES    SO    AS    NOT    TO    CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  AIR  POLLUTION 
Mr.  wrUSKIE.     Mr    President,  pollu- 
tion of  this  Nation's  atmosphere  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  IncreasinK  concern  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Urcted  States.    But  there  la  a 
growing  recognition  that  our  air  supply 
\s  not  an  unlimited  open  sewer  Ln  which 
we  can  dump  the  tremendous  wast,ea  yf 
our  expanding  Industrialized  system 

The  Congress  first  recognized  thL<» 
problem  legislatively  with  the  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  In  1963  Again  last 
year,  alr-pollutlon  legislation  was  passed 
ftnd  again  this  year  the  Senate  has  acted 
on  the  subject,  passing  unanimously  a 
bill  which  would  Increase  the  amount 
of  fxmds  dedicated  to  the  alr-poUutlon 
control  effort 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  are  especially  significant  These 
•mendments  dealt  primarily  with  the 
gubject  of  automotive  air  pollution.  T'hat 
legislation  was  an  outgrowth  of  pxteiisive 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  during  which 
automobile  exhaust  was  cited  as  respon- 
dble  for  some  50  percent  of  our  national 
alr-pollutlon  problem. 

The  Division  of  Air  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  estimated  that 
any  place  Inhabited  by  50.000  or  more 
persons  will  have  enough  motor  vehicles 
to  create  the  potential  for  an  air  pol- 
lution problem.  Nowhere  has  this  been 
more  evident  than  In  southern  California 
where  the  fight  against  automotive  air 
pollution  finally  resulted  In  a  California 
State  law  requiring  all  1966  model  auto- 
mobiles to  be  equipped  with  pollution 
control  devices  As  a  result  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1965.  all  1968 
model  automobiles  sold  In  the  United 
States  must  be  equipped  with  similar 
devices. 

By  the  automobile  Industry's  own  ad- 
missions, this  measure  will  not  effectively 
reduce  air  pollution  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  takes,  according  to  their  fig- 
ures, approximately  9  or  10  years  for  the 
automobile  market  to  completely  turn 
over,  which  Indicates  that  not  until  1978 
will  all  automobiles  be  equipped  with  a 
pollution  control  device. 

This  Is  obviously  not  sufBcient.  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  emission  control 
spedflcatloiis  presently  set  will  actually 
reduce  automotive  air  pollution.  The 
expanding  volume  of  new  car  sales  Indi- 
cates that  automotive  air  pollution  will 
not  be  reduced,  that  we  wUl  be  fortunate 
to  hold  our  own. 

Therefore  we  must  today  begin  to 
March  for  alternatives  to  the  Internal 
combustion  engine,  for  alternatives  in 
the  methods  of  urban  transportation  and 
tor  Improvements  In  the  existing  auto- 
mobile engine  and  its  pollution  control 
device. 

The  American  people  were  perhaps 
never  more  aware  of  air  pollution,  the 
problem  and  the  potential  problem,  than 


duririg  the  week  of  September  18  when 
two  major  television  mnworks  dedicated 
an  hour  to  this  subject.  The  titles  of  the 
two  shows.  Air  of  Disaster."  and  "The 
Poi.soned  Air. "  epitomize  the  stories  they 
had  to  tell  In  both  Instances,  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  prob- 
lems a.ss<K-!ated  with  aut^jmutlve  air  \ki\- 
lutlon  and.  significantly,  both  produc- 
tions discussed  tlie  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  automobile 

I  am  uyd&y  introducing  pripijsed  legis- 
lation which  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Art  so  as  to  provide  for  research  Into 
new  methcxls  of  automobile  motivation. 
This  legislation  will  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  EduoAtion.  and  Welfare 
to  Investigate  and  study  practicable 
means  of  propeUlng  vehicles  so  as  not  to 
contribute  t*)  air  pollution.  At  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  it  appears  that  the  most  feasible 
alternative  might  be  battery  powered  ve- 
hicles However,  our  space-age  technol- 
ogy indicates  that  the  fuel  cell  used  In 
our  satellites  might  be  adaptable  to  this 
purpose 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  to 
investigate  all  of  the  alternatives  and. 
more  importantly,  to  spur  the  private 
sector  to  a  greater  awareness  and  a 
greater  Interest  In  altering  their  meth- 
ods to  meet  this  common  problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S  39111  to  amend  the  Clean 
.Mr  Act  In  order  to  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  means  of 
propelling  vehicles  so  as  not  to  contribute 
to  air  pollution.  Introduced  by  Mr 
MusKiE  for  h.m.st'lf  and  Mr  Randolph  >, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


INTRODUCTION         OK         BILL        TO 
INCREASE    NURSING    HOME    CON- 
STRUCTION   FUNDS    AND    EXPAN- 
SION   OF    FEDERAL    SUPPORT    OF 
HESEARCH  AND  TRAINLNG 
Mr     KENNtX)Y    of    New    York       Mr 
Pre.'sident.   I   introduce,   for   appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  available  Federal   assistance  for  the 
corLslruction  of  nursing  home  facilities. 
to  create  a  new  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  home 
health    agencies,    and    to    provide    ex- 
panded Federal  support  of  research  and 
training  In  the  long-term  care  field 

We  all  applaud  the  Initiative  expressed 
this  week  by  President  Johnson  on  the 
related  issues  of  social  security  benefits 
and  medical  care  benefits  for  the  dis- 
abled Whether  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  be  offered  by  the 
administration  will  \x  those  finally 
adopted  or  whether  they  will  take  .some 
different  form.  It  Is  plain,  as  I  pointed 
out  In  my  remarks  accompanying  the 
introduction  uf  S  3661  on  July  28  of  this 
year,  that  social  security  beneflte  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  We  must 
undertake  a  basic  overhaul  of  the  bene- 
fit structure  If  w«  are  to  lift  millions  of 
our  older  citizens  out  of  poverty  and  Into 
a  retirement  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  miist 
also  Insure  that  adequate  medical  facili- 


ties are  available  to  provide  the  promised 
benefits  In  the  medical  field.  As  of 
next  January  1,  the  portion  of  medi- 
care which  provides  nursing  home 
benefits  to  our  older  citizens  will  go  Into 
operation.  At  that  time,  19  million 
Americans  will  be  entitled  to  20  to  100 
days  of  nursing  home  care  These  older 
Americans  will  al.so  be  entitled  to  100  free 
visits  at  home  each  year  by  nursing  per- 
sonnel and  an  additional  100  visits  If 
they  have  elected  part  B  l)enefits.  Mil- 
lions  of  our  older  citizens  will  be  entitled 
to  additional  long-term  care  under  the 
programs  enacted  In  their  States  to  im- 
plement title  XLX  of  tlie  Social  Security 
Act. 

Having  fulfilled  a  dream  of  a  gener- 
ation's standing  by  enacting  medicare 
last  year,  we  must  now  do  what  Is  needed 
to  make  sure  its  bright  promise  Is  ful- 
liiled.  We  face  a  critical  shortage  of 
nursing  home  beds  In  our  Nation  at  this 
time.  We  have  only  slightly  over  a  half 
a  million  long-term  care  beds  in  the 
country  right  now.  and  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  these  meet  minimum  standard.s  of 
safety,  fire  resistance,  and  nonobsoles- 
cence.  It  Is  estimated  that  we  need  at 
least  half  a  million  more  nursing  home 
beds.  And  we  are  lagging  behind  In  the 
establishment  of  home  health  agencies. 
Tills  is  a  relatively  new  concept  in  health 
care,  and  there  are  at  present  less  than 
a  thousand  home  health  agencies  In  the 
country  If  the  promise  of  home  health 
visits  In  medicare  l.s  to  be  kept,  we  will 
have  to  establish  literally  thousands  of 
additional  home  health  agencies. 

This  bill  Is  structiired  as  a  series  of 
amendments  to  our  historic  Hill-Burton 
legislation.  That  legislation  now  makes 
available  $70  million  annually  in  grants 
for  the  construction  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  facilities  for  long-term  care. 
My  bill  would  Increase  that  by  $110  mil- 
lion annually,  making  a  total  of  $180 
million  available  for  construction.  The 
bill  would  leave  the  authorizations  for 
grants  for  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ters and  for  rehabilitation  facilities  as 
they  are  in  existing  law — at  $20  mUllon 
annually  and  $10  million  annually. 
re.'spectlvely 

The  bill  would  make  a  niimber  of 
changes  which  I  believe  are  extremely 
important  in  the  administration  of  the 
long-term  care  construction  grants  It 
would  raise  the  minimum  Federal  erant 
from  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
to  one-half  Grants  would  therefore 
range  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  project 
co.st,  depending  on  the  economic  .situa- 
tion In  the  area  where  the  constniction 
takes  place.  Experience  shows  that, 
despite  the  grave  shortages  which  exist 
In  nursing  home  beds,  applications  for 
this  particular  type  of  Hill -Burton  aid 
have  not  flooded  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
One  reason  that  has  been  asslgmed  for 
this  Is  the  low  ratio  of  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

The  bill  proposes  to  set  aside  20  per- 
cent of  available  construction  funds  each 
year  to  be  applied  around  the  country  by 
the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
NaUonal  Council  on  Geriatric  Long- 
Term  Care  and  Home  Health  Services 
which  the  bill  creates.    There  are  many 


areas  around  the  country  which  face  es- 
pecially acute  shortages  of  long-term 
care  beds.  The  formula  for  allotment 
of  funds  among  the  States  imder  section 
602  of  existing  law  may  prevent  these 
areas  of  special  need  from  receiving  all 
the  aid  whicl.  they  ought  to  get.  By 
placing  20  percent  of  the  annually  au- 
thorized funds  in  the  Secretary's  hands 
to  use  in  areas  of  special  need,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  more  flexible  approach 
to  meeting  the  problem  than  is  contained 
In  present  law. 

The  sums  provided  for  construction 
under  the  bill  would  go  to  provide  con- 
struction of  all  types  of  extended  and 
long-term  care  facilities — convalescent 
wings  as  extensions  of  hospitals,  con- 
valescent homes,  homes  for  patients 
who  are  receiving  rehabilitation  over  a 
longer  period — like  stroke  victims,  and 
largely  custodial  institutions  for  people 
who  are  unable  to  function  normally 
without  being  Institutionalized. 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  to  Insure 
that  federally  financed  construction  will 
lead  to  quality  medical  care.  It  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  standards  of  care  In 
hospitals,  long-term  care  facilities,  and 
home  health  agencies  to  Insure  that 
quality  medical  care  is  provided.  This 
b  In  keeping  with  longstanding  tradi- 
tion in  the  crippled  children's  program, 
and  other  Federal  health  programs  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  able  to  elevate  the  quality  of  care 
at  approximately  the  same  pace  as  ad- 
vances in  medical  knowledge  and  treat- 
ment have  occurred. 

The  sum  of  $180  million  a  year,  which 
Will  be  available  under  this  amendment, 
«ill  enable  voluntai-y  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions around  the  country  to  build  some 
250,000  to  300,000  beds  over  the  next  10 
years.  The  cost  of  construction  of  a 
nursing  home  bed  ranges  from  $9,000  to 
$20,000  across  the  coimtry,  and  the  na- 
lunal  average  is  approximately  $11,000. 
Since  Federal  support  will  range,  under 
my  bill,  from  50  to  75  percent.  250.000  to 
300.000  beds  Is  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
what  $180  million  In  Federal  money  will 
purchase. 

As  important  as  the  bill's  provisions 
on  bricks  and  mortar  are  its  provisions 
for  Federal  aid  to  support  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  home  health  agencies,  and  re- 
Karch  and  training  generally  in  the 
long-term  health  field.  The  crisis  we 
face  In  delivering  the  fruits  of  our  vast 
medical  knowledge  to  the  American  peo- 
ple is  one  of  personnel  and  administra- 
'J3n  as  much  as  it  is  one  of  physical  fa- 
lullUes.  The  bill  therefore  provides  ap- 
proximately $2  of  what  might  be  called 
non-bricks-and-mortar  fimds  for  every 
>3  of  construction  money. 
This  Is  divided  as  follows: 
Rrst.  $200  million  over  a  10-year  peri- 
od to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  home 
bealth  agencies.  Any  hospital  or  iml- 
'ersity  medical  center  or  other  group 
which  wanU  to  estabUsh  a  special  a«en- 
^  to  administer  a  program  of  home 
bealth  visits  has  to  find  space  for  an 
"fflce.  has  to  hire  personnel,  and  has  to 
"oiuire  equipment  like  station  wagon*. 
jmbuiances.  home  oxygen  units,  porta- 
ble Physical  therapy  units,  medical  ap- 


pliances, and  special  beds.  These  Initial 
expenses  have  undoubtedly  deterred 
many  from  establishing  a  home  health 
agency.  The  Federal  money  which  my 
bill  would  malce  available  would  help 
meet  these  initial  expenses  over  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years.  The  bill  contemplates 
that  the  sponsoring  ho^ital  or  organi- 
zation would  absorb  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration thereafter.  Of  course.  Federal 
money  which  comes  In  under  medicare 
and  title  XIX  will  help  pay  ongoing  costs 
of  administration. 

As  in  the  area  of  construction,  the  bill 
provides  that  20  percent  of  the  available 
home  health  agency  funds  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered directly  by  the  Secretary 
without  formula  limitation  to  meet  spe- 
cial area  needs.  And,  also  as  in  the 
construction  area,  the  bill  gives  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  set  standards  of  care 
for  the  home  health  agencies  which  it 
aids. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  $250  million 
over  a  10-year  period  to  support  studies 
and  research  and  demonstration  projects 
In  new  and  improved  methods  of  long- 
term  care  and  new  and  improved  physi- 
cal plants  for  that  tjrpe  of  care.  I  be- 
lieve these  fimds  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  Insure  that  our  money  is  always 
spent  on  the  most  advanced,  the  most 
effective  forms  of  construction  and  types 
of  care  possible. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  $300  million 
over  a  10-year  period  to  help  luiiversi- 
tles  and  other  schools  develop  new  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  personnel  spe- 
cially suited  to  provide  long-term  care. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  one  unit 
of  a  (fepartmental  size  in  any  of  our 
schools  of   nursing,   public   health,   or 
medicine  which  is  engaged  In  long-term 
care  research  or  training.    The  research 
funds  which  I  have  Just  discussed  and 
the  training  funds  which  I  am  now  dis- 
cussing are  intended   to   remedy    this. 
The  training  funds  are  not  Intended  to 
duplicate  any  existing  program.    Their 
piupose  is  to  aid  universities  and  schools 
in  setting  up  new  departments  and  new 
courses  in  the  long-term  care  area.    The 
piu-pose  of  such  new  departments  and 
courses.  In  turn,  would  be  to  provide 
additional    training    to    those    nursing 
students  who  want  to  enter  the  long- 
term  care  field.    Registered  nurses  who 
work  in   nursing   homes   are   basically 
trained  Just  as  otlier  registered  nurses, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  any  new  pro- 
fessional category,  but  there  is  a  need 
for   specialized   courses   to   supplement 
their  present  training. 

The  one  area  In  which  the  funds 
should  be  \ised  to  create  a  new  paramedi- 
cal group  in  the  health  family  is  the 
home  health  field.  The  delivery  of 
home-hetflth  services  will  require  a  new 
persOTi— a  home  health  aide.  We  have 
here  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish Jobs  for  women  who  come  from 
lower  economic  and  educational  levels 
in  our  society  because  the  training  re- 
quirements for  this  kind  of  job  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  those  for  practical 
nursing. 

The  training  funds  arailable  imder  the 
Wll.  then,  are  to  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  parpoees  as  tlw  Secretary  deter- 
mines— ^to  offer  additional  courses  and 


set  up  new  departments  for  the  special- 
ized training  of  existing  types  of  health 
personnel  and  to  train  a  whole  new  cate- 
gory of  health  manpower — the  home 
health  aide. 

The  bill,  in  total,  authorizes  $1.85  bil- 
lion in  new  Federal  funds  over  a  10-year 
period — $1.1  billion  for  nursing  home 
construction,  $200  million  for  the  estab- 
hshment  of  home  health  agencies,  $250 
million  for  research  and  demonstration 
programs,  and  $300  mUUon  for  training 
purposes.  The  National  Council  which 
the  bill  creates  is  charged  with  estab- 
lishing a  national  policy  for  the  rational 
development  of  all  of  our  activities  in  the 
long-term  care  field,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  basic  financial  aid  which  will  be 
necessary  to  make  these  activities  bear 
fruit. 

Obviously  I  do  not  expect  action  on 
the  bill  in  the  89th  Congress.  I  offer  it 
at  this  time,  however,  so  that  it  may  be 
discussed  and  considered  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  country.  I  plan  to  reintro- 
duce it  at  the  outset  of  the  90th  Congress 
and  I  will  press  for  quick  action  on  It 
thereafter.  We  must  provide  adequate 
Federal  support  for  our  activities  in  this 
field  or  the  promise  of  medicare  to  ease 
the  ravages  of  old  age  could  well  be 
dashed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  possibly 
imminent  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
ciority  Act  which  may  be  acted  upon  in 
the  remaining  days  of  this  session.  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  the  facts  about 
shortages  of  facilities  that  I  have  men- 
tioned he  borne  in  mind  in  order  that 
additional  benefits  not  overtax  already 
Inadequate  nursing  home  and  medical 
facilities. 

Furthermore,  I  would  hope  that  if  any 
amendments  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem are  considered,  the  Senate  would  in- 
clude the  section  of  S.  3661  which  I  intro- 
duced on  July  28  providing  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  benefits  geared  to  the  cost 
of  living.  The  opportunity  to  make  social 
security  inflationproof  should  not  be 
passed  by  If  amendments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bUl  be  printed  In  the 
Record  in  its  entirety,  and  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  table  untU  October  21  for 
cospoiisors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  will  lie  on  the  desk  until 
October  21  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  tS.  3913)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  nursing  homes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  home  health  agencies,  and 
the  eximnsion  of  training,  education,  smd 
research  designed  to  meet  the  personnel 
needs  for  geriatric  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  lie  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3913 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asaemtled. 
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Sbctkjm    1     This   Act  may   t)«  cltetl   as   Uie 
"PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Amendment*  of 
i966 
Construction  ot  factlittes  for  long-term,  cxire 

arc.  3.  (ai  (  1  1  aubeectlon  (a)  of  section  6<jl 
of  the  PubUc  Heal'.ti  Service  Act  U  »meade<l 
to  read  as  follows 

"lii    for  granta  for   the  construction  of — 

"ill  public  or  other  nonF>roflt  facllltlea 
for  long-term  rare.  •190.000.000  for  each  fU- 
c&l  7«ar.  for  the  period  beginning  wltb  the 
flacal  year  endlrii?  June  30.  19^7.  and  ending 
with    tne    fiscal    year    ending    June    30.    1976, 

"{'it  public  or  other  nonprofit  dlagni«tlc 
or  treatment  centers,  MO  000. OOO  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
Oscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  ending 
with  the  aac.il  year  ending  June  30    1990:  and 

"(1)  public  or  other  nonprofit  rehtblllta- 
tlon  facilities.  HO.OOOOOO  for  each  fiscal  year, 
for  '.he  pert'Td  beglnnlnif  with  ^he  fiscal  ye*r 
ending  June  30.  1965.  arid  enllng  with  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1069." 

lii  Section  *J1  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
aub««cU'>n  %\  ■}>  20  per  centxim  there<if 
•bsUl  be  available  for  expenditure  only  pur- 
tUAUt  to  the  provlsloos  of  section  036.  and. 
for  purpooe*  of  section  603'ai,  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
■ubaecUon  a)  1 1 1  for  any  Qacal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses for  such  year  " 

ibnl)  Section  803 ia\  of  such  Act  ta 
amended  by  adding  after  par.-ucraph  i3) 
thereof   the  following  new  paragraph 

"(4 1  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion of  long-term  care  facilities  to  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  long-term  care  facilities 
needed  !n  the  State  and  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities operated  or  proposed  to  be  operated 
by  unlTerslty  medical  centers  and  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  health  organl7.atlons,  and 
Other  organizations,  l.i  t.he  order  of  priority 
In  which  such  enUtlaa  ar«  h«rolnbefor« 
named. 

( 3  i  Section  603  ■  b  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  and  under  part  C"  after  "this 
part" 

(3  I  Section  6<53  is  further  amendetl  A I 
by  smiting  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
•ectlon  1  d  I .  B  I  by  strHdng  out  the  penod 
at  the  end  of  subsection  te)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  of  such  perl'Xl  a  semicolon  followed 
by  the  word  and",  and  i  C  i  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new   subsection. 

"if I  general  standards  .f  care  which  shall 
be  provided  *n  patlent.<<  of  hospitals  nursing 
homes,  and  home  health  agencies  receiving 
assistance  after  1967  under  this  part  or  un- 
der part  C   ' 

(ci  Section  604ia)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  strtklng  out  and"  at  the  end  >  f 
paragraph  II'  i  2  i  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  paragraph  (  lii  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ileu  if  «H'-h  period  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  "and",  and  !3t  by  adding 
at  the  end  tneretif  the  following  new  ptua- 
grapn 

'il3)  provide  f:jr  the  enforcement  of 
standards  of  care  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  803  i  f  with  respect 
to     hospitals      nursing     homes,     and     home 

I»pun  »J^1^^T9»«'  8Tiv\TaJ«J  saTonaS*^  mi^atj 
thU  Utle  after  1967  " 

(d)  3«cU.>n  6:i5ibl  of  such  Art  Is 
■mendeU  ^l)  by  stnUng  out  under  para- 
graph lai  of  8e<-tlOQ  801  '  and  Inserting 
"under  paragrapn  i  a  i  of  section  801  i  other 
than  clause  tl;  i",  i,3i  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  )f  such  period  a  semicolon,  and  (3) 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(3 1  With  rsapect  to  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  Irum  aUotments  auule  frijtn 


appn.pri.»tlona  under  pirigraph  lanli  of 
sectloii  COl.  the  Federal  share  ehall  be  which- 
ever per  centum  the  State  shall  elect,  but  In 
no  event  more  than  75  per  centum  nor 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretarj'.  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  grant  la 
made." 

National  Council  on  Gir-iaCric  Long-Term 
Care  and  Home- Health.  SerxHces 

Sac  3  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
825  Iheretof  (and  all  references  thereto)  as 
section  627.  and  by  adding  after  section  824 
thereof  the  following: 

"National  Council  on  Geriatric  Long-Term 
Caff  and  Home-Health  Services 

"3bc.  636  I  a)  The  President  shall  appoint. 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National  Council  on  Geriatric  Long-Term 
Cure  1  hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Natloruil  Council'*  The  National 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral. 
who  shall  serve  as  ex  officio,  and  fifteen  mem- 
bers, not  otherwise  in  the  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  National  Council  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  thereof  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  such  member  Is  appointed  as 
a  nvember  of  such  Council  or  at  such  time  as 
there  shall  occur  a  vacancy  in  the  ofBce  of 
Chairman  At  least  seven  of  the  members  ot 
the  National  Council  shall  be  physicians  or 
other  persons  wi:h  extensive  professional 
experience  in  long-term  health  care,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  National  Council  ahaU 
be  persona  who  are.  by  reason  of  training, 
experience,  or  Interest,  especially  well  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  consumers  of  services 
provided  by  nursing  homes  and  home  health 
agencies  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  nursing  home  and  home 
health  agency  facilities  and  services. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  app>olnt«d 
fur  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  otOcm  In  case  of  twelve  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  the  date  of 
appointment  A  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  continuously  for  more  than  two 
terms. 

"(ci  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Council,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary but  not  exceeding  HOO  per  day.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  Ileu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorlised  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  i6  U^  C  73b-ai 
for  persons  In  the  Ooverntnent  service  em- 
ployed intermittently, 

"(d)  It  atiall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  National  Council  continuously  to  study 
and  review  the  activities  relating  to  long- 
term  care  or  home  health  agencies  (or  serv- 
ices performed  by  such  agencies!  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  title  as  well  as  under 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law:  'o  advise 
and  make  reoommendaUons  to  the  Secretary 
with  reepect  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  other  provisions  of  Federal  law  relating 
to  such  activities:  and  to  pverforra  such  other 
duties  and  functions  as  are  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  provision  at  law  or  as  are 
delegated  or  assigned  to  It  by  the  Hecretjiry 

■(ei  The  National  Council  Is  authorised 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  aliall.  In  addition, 
make  available  to  tne  National  Council  such 


secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  aca 
such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (or 
any  agency,  bureau,  or  other  Instrumentalitt 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Department 
as  the  National  Council  may  require  to  cum 
out  its  duties  and  functions. 

"Special  grant}  for  canstruction  of  long-tern 
care  facilities 

"Sec  628,  (a)  From  funds  made  avallablj 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  the  last  .sentence  o; 
section  601.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  tt 
make  grants  for  the  construction  of  public 
or  other  nonprofit  long-term  care  faclUtia 
In  areas  having  a  special  need  for  such  fa- 
cilities. 

"I  hi  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  b» 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  National 
Council  established  pursuant  to  section  825 

"(CI  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  appU- 
cants  proposing  to  construct  long-term 
health  care  facilities  In  accordance  with  pl&ai 
to  meet  the  long-term  care  needs  of  resi. 
dents  of  regions  composed  of  parts  of  more 
than  one  State. 

"(di  To  the  extent  feasible,  grants  und« 
this  section  for  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  long-term  care  facilities  shaU 
be  made  on  conditions  and  subject  to  llmlu- 
tlons  similar  to  those  Imposed  with  respec; 
to  grants  for  such  construction  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  title." 

Grants  to  home  health  agenciefi 
Sec    4.    lai    Title  VI  of   the  Public  HealUi 
Service   Act   Is   further   amended   by   adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"PART  C GRANTS  TO  HOME   HEALTH   ACtNCHS 

'.Appropnaflun  and  cligibthty 

"Sec.  861.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  or  organizations  to  cam 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  approprlate<l  $25.OO0.00C 
for  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  perlixl  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971.  and  $15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  and  ending  with  the  fi«ii 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  Of  the  amouna 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  t« 
the  preceding  sentence,  20  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  only  pur- 
suant to  a  program  patterned  after  thi! 
prescribed  with  respect  to  long-term  art 
facilities  by  section  626:  and,  when,  la  tiu 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  part  lotber 
than  section  665 1  reference  Is  made  to  'thl* 
part'  or  'funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 661  fa)  such  reference  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  only  to  funds  or  amounts  other  than 
such  20  per  centum  and  only  to  provUlonj 
of  this  part  which  precede  section  665 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  i»*d 
by  the  recipients  thereof  only  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  new.  or  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  existing 
home  health  agencies 

"(c)  Portions  of  grants  made  to  any 
grantee  for  the  purpote  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  hi;«ne  health  agency  shall  b* 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  which  are  designed  to  assure  thai 
such  portions  (  1 1  will  be  made  available  orJT 
f'>r  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  grantee  '•' 
Initiating  and  putting  Into  operation  a  hoc? 
hea'.th  agency,  (2i  will  be  made  only  overs 
limited  period  of  time,  and  (3)  will  be  made 
In  progres.«lvely  diminishing  amounts. 

"(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  thli 
part  unless  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Council  (establl.'shed  ?-' 
suaJU  U>  section  623  and  hereinafter  In  '--U 
part  referred  to  as  the  'National  O  -mci; 
Is  satisfied  that  the  recipient  therecf  is  coc- 
petent  to  operate  the  home  health  -ii^ency  - 
cuimectlou  with  which  the  grant  Is  sough'- 
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"State  allotmenta  I 

"Sec.  663.  Pumds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secuon  66Ua)  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  by  the  Secretary  in  a  manner,  which 
uj  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  la  slnUIar 
to  the  manner  that  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  601  are  allotted  among 
the  States  pursuant  to  section  602.  Grants 
under  this  part  shall  be  made  to  an  applicant 
m  any  State  out  of  the  allotment  of  such 
State, 
'Conditions   necessary   for   obtaining  grants 

■Sec  663  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part 
niay  be  made  only  If  application  therefcjr  is 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  National 
Council  (established  pursuant  to  section 
o25)  aad  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
tils  determination   that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility 
conditions  set  forth  In  section  661; 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
i  reasonable  period  of  time  after  completion 
of  the  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  is  requested,  the  home  health  agency 
involved  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  home 
health  agency.  (B)  subject  to  subsection  (b), 
sufllclent  funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
non-Pederal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  project, 
and  (C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available, 
ihen  the  project  is  completed,  for  effective 
use  of  such  projects  In  connection  with  the 
home  health  agency  Involved; 

'(3)  there  are  sufllclent  funds  In  the  al- 
lotment of  the  State  concerned  from  which 
such  grant  can  be  made;  and 

■■(41  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  of  the  type 
prescribed  by  section  605(a)(5). 

lb)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary 
.laiit  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  after 
.•o.isuitatlou  with  the  National  Council,  ap- 
p.;catlons.  which  solely  by  reason  of  the  In- 
iO::;ty  of  the  applicant  to  give  the  assur- 
i.nce  required  by  clause  (B)  of  subsection 
ai  2i  fall  to  me^t  the  requirements  for 
approval  set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  may 
be  approved  upon  condition  that  the  appli- 
cant give  the  assurance  required  by  such 
clause  (B)  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
upon  such  other  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Council 

"(c)  No  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
pan  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
esfi  the  State  agency  (designated  pursuant 
10 section  604(a)  )  of  the  State  wherein  such 
grant  Is  to  be  used  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that— 

"ID  the  approval  of  such  grant  would 
prtanote  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  such 
swte  for  additional  home  health  agency 
programs  as  determined  by  a  study  and  sur- 
vey of  the  needs  for  such  programs  under- 
taken by  such  agency  in  accordance  with 
repilation.s  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
^itT  consultation  with  the  National  Coun- 
";     established    pursuant    to    section    625); 

i.".d 

"(2)  the  project  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
With  assistance  of  .^uch  grant  Is  In  con- 
.'onnlty  with  general  regulations  prescribed 
oy  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  home  health 
•gencles.  after  consultation  with  such  Na- 
■Jonal  Council. 

"Amount  of  grants:  payments 
Sic  664  (a)  The  amount  of  any  grant 
aade  under  this  part  shall  be  that  recom- 
mended by  the  State  agency  (designated 
pursuant  t43  section  604(a)  );  except  that  In 
^  event  may  such  amount  exceed  76  per 
*ntuin  of  the  necessary  cost,  as  determined 
-y  the  Secretary,  of  the  project  with  respect 
■''  *hlch  the  grant  Is  made. 

'b^  rpon  approval  of  any  application  for 
»  ?rant  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
**"'«.  from  the  allotment,  available  for 
piupoees  of  this  part,  of  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  grant  Is  made,  the  amount 
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of  such  grant  aa  detennlned  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  shall  pay  to  the  grantee  such 
amount.  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments,  consistent 
with  progress  on  the  project  -with  respect  to 
which  the  grant  la  made,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  part,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  coat  of  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amn  of  ( 1 )  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  ob- 
taimng,  with  respect  to  such  project,  and  (2) 
the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  grant. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  funds  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  any  project  by  way 
of  any  loan,  which  is  provided  by  any  Federal 
programs  or  any  other  program  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  or  support,  or 
the  repayment  of  which  Is  guaranteed  or 
Insured  (in  whole  or  in  part)  by  any  Fed- 
eral program  or  any  other  program  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  or  support,  shall 
be  regarded  as  non-Pederal  funds. 
"Special  grants  for  home  health  agencies 
"Sec.  665.  (a)  From  funds  made  available 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  the  last  sentence  of 
secUon  661(a),  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions  to  be  used  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  new,  or  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  existing,  home  health 
agencies,  in  areas  having  a  special  need  for 
home  health  agency  facilities. 

"(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  National 
Council  established  pursuant  to  section  625. 
"(c)  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
applicants  proposing  to  establish,  expand,  or 
improve  home  health  agency  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of 
residents  of  regions  composed  of  parts  of 
more  than  one  State. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  conditions  and 
subject  to  limitations  similar  to  those  im- 
posed with  respect  to  grants  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  part. 

"part    D RZSEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATIONS    FOR 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BOTH  IMPROVED  METHODS 
or  CARE  AND  IMPROVED  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 
IN  NURSING  HOMES  AND  HOME  HEALTH 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  671.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  ex- 
perimentation designed  to  produce  new  and 
Improved  types  of  physical  facilities  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  care  for  nursing  homes 
and  home  health  agencies,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  National  Council 
(established  pursuant  to  section  625  and 
hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'National  Council'),  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  studies,  research,  and  demonstrations  for 
the  purp(}se  of  developing  new  and  improved 
methods  and  standards  of  care  for  patients 
in  nursing  homes  and  home  health  agencies 
(With  especial  emphasis  on  the  care  of  geri- 
atric patients  and  patients  needing  long- 
term  care) .  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  economy,  efficiency,  and  utility  of  the 
physical  facilities  of  nursing  homes  and  home 
health  agencies  by  developing  new  and  im- 
proved criteria  and  standards  for  the  archi- 
tectural and  other  physical  characteristics 
of  nursing  homes  and  home  health  agency 
plant  facilities  which  are  constructed  in  the 
future. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Coimcll,  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  o«^  enter  Into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic and  private  agwnclM  and  institutions,  and 
with  private  Indlvldiiala,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  program  authorized  under 
subsection  (a). 


"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  and  dis- 
seminate among  Interested  agencies,  groups, 
and  institutions,  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  program  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a) . 

"(d)  The  general  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary (promulgated  pursuant  to  section  603 
(b)  )  with  respect  to  standards  of  construc- 
tion of  niirslng  homes  and  plant  facilities  for 
home  health  agencies  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  revised  by  him  so  as  to  reflect  the  im- 
provements In  design  and  construction  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  program  carried  out 
under  this  part,  and  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  revise  the  standards  of  care 
(established  by  him  pursuant  to  section  603 
(f))  for  nursing  homes  and  home  health 
agencies  so  as  to  reflect  the  new  and  Un- 
proved methods  and  standards  of  care  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  such  program. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $26,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year,  lor  the  period  beiginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976." 

Health  personnel  training 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  redesignating 
part  C  thereof  (and  all  references  thereto i 
as  part  D.  (2i  by  redesignating  sections  841 
through  843  land  all  reterences  to  such  sec- 
tions) as  sections  851  t-hrough  853.  respec- 
tively, and  (3)  by  adding  after  part  B  thereof 
the  following: 

"PART  C HEALTH  PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

"Sec.  841.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  nu.'slng  home  and 
home  health  agency  personnel  by  providing 
assistance  In  the  training  of  such  personnel, 
and  for  the  purp>o6e  of  conducting  research. 
exf>erlment6,  and  demonstrations  relating  to 
the  effective  training  and  utilization  of  such 
personnel,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $30,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  period  beginning  with  the 
fiscAl  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  ending 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  available  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  In.stltutlons  of 
higher  education,  hospital-based  schools  of 
nursing,  and  hospital-based  personnel  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  providing  specialized 
training  for  nursing  i>ersonnel.  physical  and 
occupational  therapists,  administrators  and 
other  nursing  home  and  home  health  agency 
personnel. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
only  u|>on  application  therefor  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)  such  grant  will  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1); 

"(2)  the  application  therefor  contains  or 
Is  supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  Federal  fimds  made  available 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  which 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds. 
be  made  available  for  the  training  aided  by 
such  grant,  and  in  no  case  •will  supplant  such 
non-Federal  funds; 

"(3)  the  application  therefor  contains 
such  additional  Information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  (as  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a) ) ; 

"(4)  the  application  therefor  provides  for 
such  fiscal  control  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  part; 

"(5)  the  application  therefor  provides 
for  the  making  by  the  applicant,  of  such 
reports,  in  such  form   and  containing  such 
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Information,    m    the    Secretary    may    requtre 
to  carry  out  hia  functlona  uzxtor  this  part. 


INDUSTRIAL     Pt)LLUTION     ABATE- 
MiZNT  AND  PREVENTION  ACTT  OP 


The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  unless 
there  is  a  subst&ntlai  change  In  Indus- 
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that  we  do  indeed  have  a  massive  Indus- 
trial pollution  problem,  it  does  not  tell 


manufacturing  water  use  In  1964  be  In- 
serted in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  ooint  in  mv 


csause  supplies  have  become  increasingly 

DOllUted      with      VtaKtJ^      frnm      m<ini/<tT^n1 


p'anta  are  tnma»  Irum  «Uotai«Qta  oaiul«  [rom      oo^il''  ikvau&oie  to  Lne  iNaiiuiuu  councu  sucQ      connection  wiux  wnicn  to«  grani  i>  iw.'uft-' 


P<*t  to  which  the  grant  Is  made,  the  amount      subsection  (a) . 
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reports.   In  such  form   and  containing  such 
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tuformjitloa.  m  the  Secretary  may  require 
to  carry  out  him  functlona  tinder  thla  part. 
UMl  for  keeping  «ucii  reoorda  and  affi.rdluK 
raeh  aoceaa  thereto  aa  the  Secretary  may 
find  neeeeaary  to  aaaure  the  currectneaii  and 
TCrlficatlon  of  lucb  reporta,  and 

"i8)  the  appUcaUon  therefor  provide*  that 
tiM  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Dn:ted  -'•  '.atea 
or  hla  duly  authorlaed  repreaentatlve  shall 
bATe  acceea  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
•xunlnatlon  Co  the  records  specified  in  para- 
graph I  S  I 

"(c)  In  conaldering  applications  for  urtmts 
Tinder  this  part,  the  .Secretary  shail  taJct  lnt<j 
eonalderatlon  the  relative  efTectlveneas  <  f  the 
applicant's  plan  in  carrying  out  the  purp<_Teea 
Of  thla  part  -  da  set  forth  In  subeectlon     » i  i 

"(di  Grants  under  thla  pari  may  be  used 
to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  the  CTet  of  mu.'^- 
Uaiiment,  expansion,  and  operatlor.  of  pro- 
grams for  the  specialized  training  of  persona 
Who  are,  or  are  in  training  to  t>ecome  par- 
Uclpanta  in  the  field  of  nursing  home  home 
health  agency,  or  other  long-term  or  g-rlat- 
rlc  health  care  whether  on  an  oi>erat,ona;, 
educational .  or  research  level,  and  such 
granta  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  neceaaary  to  carry  oi  t  the 
purpoaea  of  thla  part  <  aa  set  fortb  In  sub- 
■•ctlon  lal  )  Such  grants  may  also  tn-lude 
funds  for  stipends  i  in  such  amounta  u  may 
b«  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  I  to  Individuals  uider- 
golng  training  In  such  programs  Including 
allowances  for  dependents  and  for  travel 
within  the  United  States  " 

KnforceTTwnt  o'  ttandardt  of  construTtion 
and  eare 

Sxc  ■!  ai  Section  186«  of  the  -Snrla  .Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tho  end 
thereof  tho  following  new  subaectlon 

"(el  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
Of  this  title,  no  agreement  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  this  section  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  any  hi)«plial,  nursing  horn-  or 
borne  health  agency,  the  physical  plaiit  of 
which  Is  conatructed  after  19«7  unleiK  ( I ) 
the  construction  of  such  plant  meets  the 
standards  promulgated  with  respect  t<;i  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes  or 
home  health  agency  plants  (aa  the  caae  may 
be),  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In 
title  VI  of  the  Pxibllc  Health  Service  .\ct, 
and  (31  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  the 
care  to  be  provided  to  the  patients  of  such 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  home  health 
agency  will  meet  the  standards  of  care  pro- 
mulgated with  r«sp>ect  to  hospitals,  nursing 
bomes.  or  home  health  agandea  'as  the  oaae 
may  bei,  pursuant  to  the  authority  oon- 
tatDMl  tn  such  tlUe  VI.' 

(b)  SecUon  1903  (a I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (21)  thereof  2)  by 
■trlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  c  ause 
(23)  thereof  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  of  such 
period  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  w'>rd 
"and",  and  i3)  by  adding  after  such  cause 
(M)  the  following  new  clause- 

"(23)  after  19<J7  provide  that.  In  pro v  ding 
medical  aaslstance  to  individual  entitled 
thereto  under  the  State  plan,  the  facilities  of 
no  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  home  health 
agency,  the  '-nysical  plant  of  which  Is  con- 
atructed  afte:    1967  shall   be   utilized   unlesa 

(A)  the  couatruction  of  such  plant  conforms 
to  the  standards  preacrlbed  with  reapetn  to 
boapltals,  nursing  homes,  or  home  ht^th 
agenciea.  as  the  case  may  be,  preacrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  'jf 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and 

(B)  the  cars  to  t>e  provided  the  pauenu  of 
Buotk  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  home  health 
agency,  meets  the  standards  of  care  pre- 
acrlbed by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  such 
title  VI,  with  respect  to  hospitals,  nursing 
hcxnes.  or  home  health  agencies  as  tne  case 
■lay  be" 


INDUSTRIAL      POLLUTION      ABATE- 

Vn-^n"  .AND  PREVENTION  ACT  OP 

1966 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill — 
the  Industrial  Pollution  Abatement  and 
Prevention  Act — to  provide  assistance 
and  pncoura*<eiiient  to  industry  so  that  It 
may  assume  full  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling pollution  from  Its  factories  and 
other  facilities 

This  bill  completes  my  comprehensive 
package  of  pollution  control  k»tflslatlon. 
Other  bills  previoiusly  Introduced  In- 
clude S  1479  on  detergent  pollution;  S. 
Iy08  on  vessel  pollution,  S  2940  on  waste 
management  research  ;  S  3327  on  mu- 
nicipal pollution,  S  3608  on  DDT  pol- 
lutlo.T  S  3833  on  lake  pollution:  and 
S  .^gos  on  pollution  from  river  and 
stri-am  bank  erosion. 

These  bills  cover  every  aspect  of  what 
must  be  a  two- pronged  attack  on  water 
fKiHution  Pirst.  a  crash  proKrain  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  waste  treatment 
plant  construction  so  that  we  are  not 
overuhelxned  by  the  flood  of  pollution 
now  threatening  us.  second.  In  order  to 
insure  a  permanent,  effective  solution  to 
the  national  water  pollution  crisis,  long- 
range  programs  to  do  research  In  waste 
treatment  and  disposal  practices,  re- 
duce the  waste  output  of  our  domestic 
and  industrial  activities,  training  spe- 
cialists In  waste  management,  establish 
strong  control  enforcement  programs, 
and  organize  effective  river  basin  waste 
disposal  sy.stems 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  now  would 
bring  Industrial  pollution  imder  control 
tn  four  ways 

Incentives:  It  provides  for  grants  and 
loans  to  Industry  to  help  pay  for  waste 
disposal  facilities  and  for  manufactur- 
ing changf'.s  which  reduce  waste  output. 

Joint  facilities-  It  Increases  granUs  to 
municipalities  for  joint  municipal- 
industrial  waste  treatment  facilities 

Enforcement  It  strengthens  indus- 
trial pollution  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  pollution  abatement  enforcement 
procedure 

Research  It  establishes  and  strength- 
ens research  In  Joint  waste  disposal 
fftcllltu's  and  advanced  wa.ste  treatment 
methods. 

.Although  we  have  st>ent  large  .sum.s 
of  money  and  made  some  progress  In 
bringing  murUclpai  pollution  under  con- 
trol, we  have  doni"  very  Little  about  In- 
dustrial pollution  Yet  the  Industrial 
pollution  problem  continues  to  become 
more  serious  at  an  alarminK  rate  Tlie 
comprehen.sive  report  on  water  ^nillutlon 
prepai^ed  by  the  .Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  declared  with  regard  to  in- 
dustrial pollution: 

studies  and  surveys  by  the  VS.  Public 
Health  Service  In  recent  years  Indicate  that 
the  am'tunt  of  'jrganic  Industrial  wastes, 
treated  and  untreated  now  going  Into  the 
Nation  s  watercourses  Is  probably  equivalent 
t<..i  the  f>ollutlon  from  160  .T.llllon  persons, 
or  nbout  double  the  total  municipal  waste 
.oad   being  <.iu<'hf\rge'l 

By  \)ilb  industry  u  expected  to  double  the 
production  attained  m  ltf50  This  would 
Indicate  »  ^xiealble  JouBllng  of  present  or- 
ganic wastes  by  \9Si} 


The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  ui^less 
there  is  a  substantial  change  In  Indus- 
trial waste  disposal  practices  by  1970—1.- 
4  years — the  total  organic  waste  output 
of  Industry  will  equal  the  raw  sew  it.-. 
which  could  be  discharged  by  the  ev.tl.T 
population  of  the  United  States  In  iha; 
year  Altiiough  lack  of  Information  pre- 
cludes similar  compaxison  for  nonorK-a-nic 
Industrial  wastes.  It  Is  reasonable  tvi  as- 
sume that  there  will  be  a  proportional 
increase  in  these,  too. 

Information  which  gives  a  genera',  pic- 
ture of  the  industrial  pollution  .situa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation  Is  not  riad:!) 
available  This  Is  due  In  part  to  our  iack 
of  systematic  attention  to  the  probleir, 
of  Industrial  pollution,  and  in  part  to  the 
reluctance  of  flrms  to  reveal  facts  abou: 
pollution  which  might  embarrass  therr. 
or  give  away  trade  secrets. 

The  principal  way  by  which  indu.<;trla: 
wastes  reach  lakes,  rivers,  and  strearr.^ 
Is  through  the  discharge  of  water  ased 
for  processing,  cooling,  sanitary  wa.st«s 
and  otlier  purposes.  A  report  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  water 
use  In  manufacturing  gives  a  genera!  idea 
of  the  m.agnltude  of  the  industrial  pol- 
lution problem.  This  report  .show.s  that 
in  1964,  manufacturing  establishmer,;.? 
throughout  the  Nation  had  a  total  water 
usage  of  30.7  trillion  gallons.  Because  cf 
water  reuse  and  recirculation,  total  water 
Intake  was  only  14  I  trillion  gallons 
Pour  Industries — steel,  papermllls,  chem- 
Ical.s,  and  petroleum — accounted  for 
about  85  percent  of  the  total  water 
intake. 

Of  the  total  water  taken  In— 14  1  tril- 
lion gallons— 13  2  trillion  gallons  wert 
discharged,  the  difference  between  the 
two  figures  representing  water  lost  fnr 
various  reasons  during  use.  E.stablis.*:- 
ments  which  treated  water  dlschareed 
8  8  trillion  gallons,  while  those  which 
did  not  discharged  4.4  trillion  gallons 
Of  all  of  tlie  water  discharged,  3  8  tril- 
lion gallons  or  28.7  percent,  received  full 
or  partial  treatment  before  discharge 
while  the  remainder  received  no  treat- 
ment whatever 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  of  course, 
that  all  of  the  water  discharged  without 
treatment— 9  3  trillion  gallon.s — should 
have  been  treated.  Much  of  this  prob- 
ably consists  of  water  used  for  c(X)lln« 
purposes  of  various  kinds  and.  although 
cooling  water  may  cause  thermal  pollu- 
tion. It  Is  not  loaded  with  the  wastes 
found  In  water  used  for  processing  and 
sanitary  services.  However,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  of  the  4  4  trillion 
gallons  discharged  by  nontreatin;,'  finns 
that  pai-t  which  had  been  ust^d  for  proc- 
essing and  sanitary  services,  amount- 
ing U-)  1  8  trillion  gallons,  was  in  need  of 
treatment  I  think  that  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  assume  that  some  of  the  water 
discharged  by  treating  firms  was  inade- 
quately treated. 

On  the  basis  of  these  1964  figures,  it 
can  he  said  that  our  industrial  pollution 
problem  is  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
about  2  trillion  gallons  each  year  of  a.'".- 
treated  or  Inadequately  treated  »at*' 
which  carry  wastes  of  various  kinds  Into 
our  groimd  and  sui-face  waters  Unfor- 
tunately, although  this  figure  indlcstes 


tliat  we  do  Indeed  have  a  massive  indus- 
trial pollution  problem,  it  does  not  tell 
anything  about  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr   President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  figures  about 


manufacturing  water  use  in  1964  be  in- 
serted in  the  RxooRO  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ijuar'ttty  of  water   used  and  diachm-ged  ^   by   manufacturing  e»tablishment» ,   by   water   uf 


reyior^s,  for  1964 


sc 


Water  use  region 

Total  water 
used 

Water 
Intake 

Water             Treatfd 
discharge         discharge 
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I  In  trillions  of  Kallons:  columns  may  not  add  to  totals  liecause  of  rounding 
:  I>eiv<  tliiin  COS  trillion  sallons. 


Water  intake  and  discharge  by  establish- 
ments '  which  treat  and  establishments 
which  do  not  treat  water  before  discharge, 
lor  1964 

EstabhshmenLs  treat Inf  water  dischnrged S.  8 


To  surface  waters    . 

To  tirnund  waters 

To  public  utility  sewers. 


♦-.-.    8.3 

J. 1 

: 4 

Ejtsbllstiment5  not  treating  water  discharged 4.4 

Total  water  dischfirged 13.2 

LoHdunng  use .9 

Total  Intake _ m.  i 

I  In  trillions  of  gallons  of  water. 

IFoter  IMC  by  purpose  for  all '  establishments 
for  1964 


Purpose 


Pmwsslng  icomes  lnt:>  con- 
tact with  raw  materiej, 
pnioBs  or  product> 

'Pooling   for  steam  and  eleo- 
trk  power  gcn'-ratlon) 

Othw cooling  (primarily  air 
toDdltlon'ng) .     

Mhwllanpouj  (sanitary  .serv- 
iws,  holler  feed  water,  etc.) . 


Tott]  discharge. 
Ustdonng  use 


Total  InUke. 
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3.7 
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13.2 
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'  In  tnlllons  o(  irallous  of  water. 

Mr  NELSON.  Industry  has  tradi- 
tionally practiced  a  style  of  waste  dis- 
posal generally  similar  to  that  followed 
^  Individuals  and  municipalities 
throughout  our  society.  Wastes  were 
ajmped  into  the  nearest  lake  or  river 
»'tii  little  or  no  treatment,  and  with 
small  regard  for  the  cost  and  injury  to 

thers  if  a  downstream  city  or  factory 
-eeded  clean  water  from  a  stream  pol- 
•Jt*d  by  industrial  wastes,  then  It  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  purifying  water  made 


dirty  by  someone  else.  In  this  way,  In- 
dustry avoided  Important  costs  of  manu- 
facturing by  passing  them  on  to  other 
public  groups. 

There  Is  now  evidence  that  industry  is 
awakening  to  both  the  Importance  and 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  about 
Industrial  water  pollution.  Many  firms 
have  begun  to  discard  these  completely 
self-interested  waste  disposal  practices 
and  now  Invest  substantial  sums  in  treat- 
ment and  disposal  facilities.  Some  flrms 
now  consider  the  waste  output  of  a  man- 
ufacturing process  one  of  the  Important 
factors  which  they  must  consider  in 
making  decisions  about  designing  and 
financing  their  plants. 

But  an  article  on  pollution  In  the  in- 
dustrial service  magazine  Factory  re- 
cently stated: 

Public  emt>arrasament  Is  a  mighty  club. 
But  It  has  not  been  completely  effective  In 
curbing  Industrial  water  pollution.  There 
have  been  scores  of  public  hearings,  but  not 
all  Industry  managers  have  responded  to  re- 
duce plant  pollutants. 

Though  many  Industry  spokesmen  are 
claiming  great  atrldee,  the  baelc  fact  Is  that 
total  Industry  U  not  abating  its  pollution 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  usable  water.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
tap  will  run  dry.  .  .  . 

That  the  tap  is  already  beginning  to 
run  dry  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  liave  enough  water  for  its  pur- 
poses, Industry  must  rely  increasingly  on 
polluted  water,  investing  substantial 
sums  of  money  in  treatment  before  use. 
During  the  5-year  period  from  1959 
through  1964  the  amount  of  water  taken 
in  by  all  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  country  increased  by  15  percent 
while  the  amount  of  water  which  had  to 
be  treated  before  use  increased  by  58 
percent. 

This  additional  treatment  was  not 
necessary  because  tbe  water  could  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  industrial  uses 
in  its  natural  oondition.  but  largely  be- 


cause supplies  have  become  increasingly 
polluted  with  wastes  from  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  other 
sources.  Clearly,  industry  has  a  sub- 
stantial economic  stake  in  the  immedi- 
ate abatement  and  control  of  pollution 
from  all  sources. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
issued  a  comprehensive  policy  statement 
on  water  quality  management  which  I 
believe  reflects  the  enlightened  view  of 
industrial  pollution  taken  by  many  In- 
dustrial firms.  The  chamber's  state- 
ment recognizes  that  "continued  pollu- 
tion may  result  in  breakdowns  in  com- 
munity and  industrial  growth"  and  says 
that  "We  face  a  water  situation  that 
demands  attention,  constructive  action, 
and  a  clear  overall  regard  for  the  Na- 
tion's htiman  and  economic  resources." 
It  also  offers  a  number  of  criteria  for 
industrial  water  quality  management 
which  I  consider  to  be  outstanding.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  extract 
from  the  chamber's  statement  contain- 
ini?  these  criteria  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ExTRACrrs    F^om    Poucy    Statement    of    the 

tr.S.     Chambee     or     Commerce     ENTrrLzB 

"Management  SoLtrriONS  to  Water  Qual- 

rrY  Problems" 

I.    WATER    AND    MODERN    SOCIETY 

Man's  supply  of  fresh  water  may  b3  severe- 
ly affected  by  both  natural  and  human 
means.  Variations  in  natural  supply  may 
lead  either  to  floods  or  protracted  dry  spells. 
Natural  causes  may  produce  sediment  or 
chemical  contamination.  Floods  also  may  be 
a  result  of  human  acts  due  to  man-produced 
erosion  brought  on  by  overcropping,  removal 
of  trees,  or  changed  contours  of  land.  Con- 
tamination also  may  occur  through  human 
means  stemming  from  pollution  of  varied 
forms.  Over-use  of  subsurface  resources  may 
result  In  lowered  water  tables.  Over-use  of 
surface  supplies  may  result  in  limited  down- 
stream availability.  The  first  may  cause  the 
actual  loss  of  a  water  source.  The  second  is 
a  reversible  but  virtual  loss  of  a  water  soiirce. 
Civilization,  in  fact,  has  managed  to  com- 
pound its  water  difficulties.  Sewage-disposal 
problems  arise  from  sprawling  urban  areas; 
large  industrial  complexes  add  to  water-pol- 
lution difficulties.  In  some  areas  extensive 
reuse  of  water  leads  to  quality  problems. 

Pollution  takes  a  heavy  toll.  To  polluted 
waters  may  be  traced  flsh  and  wildlife  losses, 
and  even  in  some  cases,  disease.  Economi- 
cally, pollution  robs  waterfront  propjerty  of 
value,  lessens  recreational  opportunities  and 
tourist  reveniies.  Even  more  Important,  con- 
tinued pollution  may  result  In  breakdowns  In 
community  and  industrial  growth. 

Oddly  enough,  when  a  community  or  In- 
dustry cleans  up  its  own  wastes,  neighbors 
downjstream  (rather  than  Itself)  often  are 
likely  to  receive  the  greater  gains.  The  cities 
and  Industries  do  benefit  from  their  clean- 
up by  removing  the  objectionable  sights  and 
smells.  But  community  officials  and  com- 
pany managers,  in  allocating  tax  or  corpo- 
rate dollars,  sometimes  favor  projects  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  more  Immediate 
benefits  than  sewage  or  waste  treatment 
would  offer. 

Today  we  face  a  water  situation  that  de- 
mands attention,  constructive  action,  and  a 
clear  over-all  regard  for  the  nation's  human 
and  economic  resources, 

n.    BENCHMARKS    FOR    WATER    QtJALrrT 

We  often  refer  to  a  mark  affixed  to  a  per- 
manent object  as  a  benchmark.  Benchmarks 
are  useful  either  as  signs  of  stability  or  as 
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tak»-off  potats  In  developing  kn  optimum 
Wfttflr-quailty  prjgTdLm.  Uies«  CMOcAnmrkJ 
■houkl  b«  r»cognlz«d. 

1.  Water  poUution  U  an  Impairment  of 
quality  that  is  prejudicial  or  Ir.Jurlou*  to 
the  suitability  c.f  water  for  defined  uses 

2.  Dfg-^ad^d  icater  quality  frequently  Im- 
poses an  external  cost  on  sutMequeat  vater 

3.  Water  quality  Is  dlsciused  usuai;y  In  too 
n*rrow  terms  The  real  solution  will  see 
WAtef  quall'.y  and  quantity  managed  so  as 
to  maximize  economic  and  social  returns 
Several  poinia  should  be  taken  Into  .account 

Water  pollution  measured  by  ^f^cted 
quality  la  only  one  aspect  of  water  manage- 
ment 

Water-quality  management  should  b« 
viewed  in  the  context  of  over-all  environ- 
mental quality  control,  Including  land  and 
all  resources. 

Efllclerit  water-quality  management  re- 
quires full,  flexible  and  continuous  consid- 
eration of  alternate  ways  of  achieving  Im- 
proved quality  in  which  long-term  conae- 
quencee  are  -onsldered 

4.  Utage  of  ttreama  for  ultlmat<>  d  spiral 
of  liquid  wastea  should  be  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  economic  activlty--ranaing  with 
other  water -resource  conalderatlona. 


5  Tectinicni  a.rpeci3  of  water-quality  con- 
trol are  slightly  ahead  of  economic-socio- 
political aspect*  of  quality  management. 
However,  technical  accomplishments  to  date 
are  Inaufflclent  or  Inadequate. 

8  Connimeri  of  industrial  products  can 
also  cauae  damage  to  the  environment  Busi- 
ness men  should  think  about  such  factors 
as  well  as  safety  In  the  uae  of  their  products 

7  The  first  step  in  controlling  waatea 
should  be  to  minimize  the  volume  of  atuch 
wastee.     Thia  is  possible  through: 

ClaaalflcatlOD  of  wastes:  conservation  of 
waste  water;  change  of  production,  to  de- 
crease wastee;  and  reuse  of  municipal,  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  effluents  for  raw- 
water  supplies. 

Generally,  individuals  regard  pollution  as 
something  they  can  see  or  smell  However, 
pollutants  that  are  invisible  may  actually 
cauae  more  trouble 

The  above  benchmarks  should  make  It 
easier  to  form  and  carry  out  management 
methods  to  Improve  water  quality.  Never- 
theless, their  acceptance  alone  Is  not  enough 
to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Indostrial  pollution 
differs  significantly  from  municipal  pol- 
lution Ln  the  variety,  volume,  and  effects 


of  wastes,  and  In  the  costs  of  waste  treat- 
ment. While  organic  wastes  are  the 
dominant  or  only  type  In  municipal  pol- 
lution, there  are  many  different  types  of 
industrial  wastes.  Including  organic, 
metals,  adds,  oils  and  greases,  chemicals 
and  so  on.  New  wastes  such  as  -synthetic 
chemicals  and  radioactive  materials  are 
constantly  appearing. 

The  volume  of  Industrial  wastes  Is  also 
very  large.  F\)r  example,  the  organic 
wastes  from  a  food  proce-ssing  plant  may 
be  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  such 
wastes  from  a  good-sized  city.  The  large 
number  and  volume  of  industrial  wastes 
results  In  a  wide  variety  and  scopo  of 
damaging  effect*,  ranging  from  foul 
odors  and  tastes  to  fish  and  human 
health  and  survival  hazards.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  t>T>es  and  effects  of  industrial  wastes 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Sp«djie  types  and  eauaet  of  industrial  water  pcUiUion 


PoUutaat 


Color 

Bolltls  float  Inf  and  suspended.. 
OU  and  greasa,... ...... 

OriBnlc  s'lttps         

Inorgaiiic  *««te-t 

.\ik%lit>K  nits... 
\rl'i»         


Industry 


Palp  aii'1  paper,  steal  mills,  tettOes. 

SlMighterhKUsrs 
Csnnlnc,  pocklnf.siaacktartioaass,  steal 


,  steel  mats 


Manubeturtng  sourees 


ftpent  coiiUn«  Uquor,  ralU  scale  partloieB. 

dylnr  iinxxwe.  wmte  blood. 
Food  and  animal  proccas  wsstes,  metal 

prooeas  wutaa 
Ri>fln«ry  wuUs,  coolant  and  lubricant 

Pood   slaiighterhousa.  pulp  and  paper  i  Animal,  luod  weehlnc  wastes,  wood  pulp 


Cbemiciii  * 
Cyanitlea. 
Heat      ...... 


mil*. 

Metal  hbrtoatlon.     . 
PatnalMmleal.  taetml  bbrtcattOB. 
Cbamkal.  sutl  I 


CtMaieal.  petfoehenHwri.  itaalmUla...-. 

Msta)   tebrieatlen.   steal   mms,   petre- 

ekcAleala 
Ai  pCOMMtaC  and  (abrlcatkn  plants... 


proocMing, 

Metal  (abrlMtkm 
Industrial  dsaiilttg  prut 
Chemical  proeeases,  steel  pk-klin(. 


CtMialoal  prooaana,  ct>kr  plant  wastes 

Metal  niiishinc  and  platlnn,  blast  furnace 

and  coke  waste,  nbiyerj  processes. 
Cocllnf  water  dlsctaariea 


ERecU 


Estbetleally  objectionable. 

Damsge  to  rlverbonks  and  sborellnrs. 

Fonns  flnatlnx  scum:  affects  bathing  and 

Indiistditl  water 
Similar  to  raw  sewsce:  forms  floating  icuni. 


Detrimental  to  other  Industries. 
Forms  hard  water,  toilc  to  dsh. 
Totk:  detertoratea  boats  and  structurn  la 

water. 
Tastes  and  odor*;  toxic  to  flsh  and  aQiutle 

llle. 
Toxic  effects. 

Diminishes  amount  of  oxygen  In  vntr. 
detrimental  to  Bsb. 


Mr  NELSON  The  great  number  and 
volume,  and  variety  of  effects,  means 
that  Industrial  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties are  generally  more  techntCally  com- 
plex and  more  expensive  than  municipal 
fmcllltles.  TT;e  conventior.al  prlirary- 
■•condary  tr^»atment  process  does  not 
work  with  most  Industrial  wastes,  not 
even  with  all  organic  wastes. 

Large-scale  Industrial  installation  may 
require  several  different  kinds  of  fx;>en- 
slve  treatment  facilities  to  do  a  complete 
Job  of  cleaning  up  waste  water  b-fore 
discharge.  A  steel  plant  may  re<iulre 
one  treatment  Installation  to  handJ'*  the 
sewage  from  Its  personnel,  and  or  e  or 
more  additional  facilities  to  remove  scale, 
metal,  acid,  and  oil  from  waste  water 
One  steel  company  has  Informed  mt  that 
for  one  of  It^  plants,  a  miU  sca^e  clijnfl- 
c*Uon  unit  will  cost  $15 '2  million  t.)  in- 
stall and  $l'-4  million  to  operate  an- 
nually; equipment  to  remove  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  cost  $34  million  to  build 
and  $300,000  to  operate  annually;  and 
treatment  facilities  for  miscellaneous 
wastes  will  cost  $3  million  to  build 
and  $225,000  to  operate  annually  TTie 
costs  of  waste  treatment  annually. 
for  one  steel  plant  alone  will  thus  be  $20 
million  for  construction,  jmd  almost  S'J 
million  a  year  for  operation  In  the  pa- 
per industry,  a  waste  treatment  facility 
costs  are  now  2V2  to  4  percent  of  total 


construction  costs  for  new  mills  For  a 
new  kraft  paper  mill  costlnt;  $6.5  million 
to  construct,  the  primary -secondary 
treatment  facility  costs  about  $2  million 
with  an  annual  operating  cost  of 
$365  000 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  industrial  pollu- 
tion crisis  which  threatens  us,  we  do  not 
have  a  national  policy  for  the  abate- 
ment and  control  of  Industrial  pollu- 
tion 

The  need  for  such  a  program  has  long 
been  recognized  In  Congress  Since 
World  War  n.  over  70  bills  to  assist  and 
encourage  Industry  to  solve  Its  pollution 
problem  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress, but  none  has  passed  Many  of 
these  bills  were  Identical,  of  course  All 
of  them  provided  foi  ar.  economic  In- 
centive to  Industry  through  favorable 
income  tax  treatment  for  waste  treat- 
ment facility  exfiendlture-s 

The  pre.^ent  Federal  Water  P>)llutlon 
Control  Act  does  have  an  effect  on  the 
Indu.^trlal  pollution  problem,  of  course. 
Construction  grants  to  municipalities  are 
often  for  treatment  plants  which  .serve 
industrial  as  well  as  municipal  pollution 
sources,  and  the  work  m  the  advanced 
waste  treatment  research  program  will 
undoubtedlv  be  useful  for  industrial 
waste  treatment  problems  The  ptillu- 
tlon  abatement  enforcement  proceedings 


which  have  been  held  probably  have  had 
the  most  direct  bearing  on  industrial 
tK)llutlon  of  any  feature  of  the  act.  In- 
dustries as  well  as  municipalities  must 
respond  to  the  abatement  orders  issued 
under  these  proceedinK.s  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works. 

While  the  punitive  approach  to  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control  Is  effective  in 
the  specific  cases  In  which  it  Is  used,  it 
would  not  encourage  and  assist  industn^ 
generally  to  solve  its  pollution  problem 
Nor  would  a  vast  program  of  treatment 
plant  construction  be  an  effective,  long- 
term  solution,  although  it  would  certain- 
ly be  useful  for  quickly  cleaning  up  exist- 
ing pollution  A  national  industrial 
pollution  abatement  enforcement  drive 
to  force  firms  to  build  treatment  plants 
would  drive  many  of  them  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  costs,  provide  only 
Immediate  and  short-term  relief,  and 
not  develop  a  long-range  solution  to  the 
problem 

Bringing  industrial  pollution  under 
permanent  con.'-ol  is  really  a  two-part 
problem  First  a  large  number  of  treat- 
ment plants  must  be  rapidly  buill  Al- 
though this  could  abate  and  stop  the  e.t- 
pansion  of  existing  pollution.  It  would 
not  be  an  economically  and  technicallv 
efBclent  way  of  .solving  the  problem 

The  effective,  long-term  solution  w 
the  problem  is  to  reduce  waste  output  to 


a  niinimum  and  then  provide  large-scale, 
joint  industrial-municipal  facilities  to 
treat  efficiently  only  this  miiUmum  of 
waste  output. 

Tills  long-term  solution  requires  sub- 
stantial and  time-consuming  changes 
both  within  and  outside  of  Industry, 
however.  The  economic  assumptions 
and  structure  of  Industry  must  adjust  to 
give  financial  substance  to  the  Idea  of 
poUution  control  as  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Extensive  research  and  develop- 
ment must  also  be  undertaken  to  develop 
the  now  raw  materials,  processes  and 
products,  and  new  treatment  processes 
which  will  efficiently  handle  large  vol- 
umes of  many  different  kinds  of  indus- 
trial wastes. 

The  second  part  of  the  industrial  pol- 
lution control  problem,  then,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  conditions  for  these  necessary 
economic  and  technological  changes  to 
take  place. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  national 
industrial  pollution  control  poUcy  which 
throiy.'h  joint  public -Industry  effort,' 
would  both  meet  the  immediate  pollu- 
tion problem  without  extensive  economic 
dLslocatlons,  and  lay  the  foimdatlons  for 
a  final  and  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  as  a  responsibility  of  Industry. 
It  recognizes  that  to  realize  immediate 
progress  in  the  prevention  of  Industrial 
pollution  and  yet  avoid  extensive  eco- 
.Tomlc  dislocations  among  firms.  Indus- 
tne.s.  communities,  and  States,  industry 
and  the  public  should  at  first  share  cer- 
tain of  the  costs  Involved,  but  that  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  the  neces- 
sarj-  technological  and  economic  adjust- 
ments, each  firm  must  bear  the  cost  of 
controlling  it.s  ixillutlon  and  be  fully 
hable  for  failing  to  do  so. 

There  are  several  principles  on  which 
my  bill  is  based  which  I  would  like  to 
note  briefly.  First,  T  think  that  the 
waste  disposal  practices  of  industry  are 
ceneraUy  similar  to  those  which  most 
other  individuals  and  groups— including 
municipalities  In  particular— have  tra- 
ditionally followed  in  our  society:  dump 
vour  wastes  In  the  nearest  river,  stream 
or  lake,  and  do  not  worry  about  the 
other  fellow.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  practices  of  industry  or  any  other 
eroup  are  right  and  proper— quite  to  the 
contrary-,  of  course  What  it  does  mean 
It  seems  to  me.  is  that  society  has  some 
reypon.siblirty  to  help  industry  catch  up 
and  gpt  In  a  position  where  It  can  as- 
sume its  proper  responsibility  for  pollu- 
■lon  control. 

Standing  behind  this  principle  of 
co-orse.  Is  the  indisputable  fact  that  to 
(30  somethmg  now  about  industrial  pol- 
■'Jtion  will  require  so  much  money  that 
extensive  economic  locations  would  occur 
-  industry  were  required  to  bear  the  full 
surden  alone. 

Second,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  pollute,  and  that  each 
PoUutor  must  bear  the  cost  of  controUing 
f  own  pollution.  The  Implication  of 
^  principle  is  that  after  a  reasonable 
P^nod  of  time  during  which  Industry 
»  fl  the  public  share  the  burden  of  bring- 
■f  Industrial  pollution  under  control, 
•••austr>-  must  a.ssumc  complete  respon- 
^DUlty  for  control  Itself. 
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To  help  firms  meet  their  existing  water 
pollution  problems,  my  bill  provides  for 
grants  and  low-cost  loans  to  firms  which 
cannot  get  funds  elsewhere  imder  ac- 
ceptable conditions.  Poinds  would  be 
provided  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  and  for  waste-reducing 
changes  In  manufacturing  facilities 
which  are  oertlfled  as  conforming  to 
State  and  Federal  pollution  control  pro- 
grams and  objectives.  These  programs 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Grants  and  loans  would  be  made  for 
amounts  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
treatment  works  or  manufacturing 
changes,  except  that  no  single  grant  or 
loan  could  exceed  $2  million.  It  would 
be  possible  for  a  firm  to  get  both  a  grant 
and  a  loan  If  Its  economic  circumstances 
Indicated  that  this  was  necessary.  Five 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  for  5 
fiscal  years  would  be  authorized  for  the 
two  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  and  loan 
programs  Is  to  provide  an  immediate 
solution  to  the  existing  Industrial  pollu- 
tion problem  without  widespread  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  The  5-year  term 
of  the  program  Is  Intended  to  give  indus- 
try an  opportunity  to  make  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  changes  neces- 
sary for  It  to  assimie  complete  responsi- 
bility for  Industrial  pollution. 

It  Is  expected  that  Congress  would  con- 
sider extending  the  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams beyond  the  first  5  years  depend- 
ing on  how  much  progress  had  been 
made  In  bringing  Industrial  pollution 
under  control.  The  bUl  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  and  Investiga- 
tion of  Industrial  water  pollution,  and 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  prog- 
ress being  made  In  bringing  It  under 
control. 

The  bill  provides  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  work  on  com- 
bined sanitary-storm  sewers,  advanced 
waste  treatment  processes,  water  puri- 
fication methods,  and  joint  Industrial- 
munlcliml  disposal  systems.  One  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  for  10  fiscal 
years  would  be  authorized  for  this  work. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  an  increase 
in  Federal  construction  grants  to  munic- 
ipaUtles  for  treatment  facilities  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  if  such 
facilities  can  also  treat  industrial  wastes 
and  If  reasonable  charges  will  be  made 
for  such  treatment. 

The  purpose  of  the  expanded  research 
and  development  programs  and  Federal 
construction  grant  bonus  is  to  assist  In 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  long-term 
solution  to  the  Industrial  pollution  prob- 
lem. It  Is  expected  that  during  the  5- 
year  term  of  the  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams, firms  and  Industries  would  carry 
on  substantial  research  and  development 
work  to  reduce  the  waste  output  of  their 
manufacturing  processes  and  develop 
new  treatment  methods. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  I  am  not  proposing  a  program 
of  endless  subsidies  to  Industry.  Only 
those  firms  whose  size  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances prevented  them   from   as- 


suming the  full  burden  of  paying  for 
controlling  their  pollution  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance,  and  the  grant  and 
loan  programs  would  run  for  only  5  years 
and  such  additional  short  periods  as  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  I  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  certain  firms  for 
a  limited  period  is  not  only  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  lu-gent  need  to  end  indus- 
trial pollution,  but  is  also  fair  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Industry  in  the  past  has 
usually  behaved  no  worse  than  the  rest 
of  us  in  handling  Its  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems. If  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  joint  public -Industry  responsi- 
bility, industry  did  not  meet  its  respon- 
sibility for  pollution  control,  then  I  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  Congress  would  take 
measures  necessary  to  insure  that  it  did 
so. 

I  think  that  the  problem  of  industrial 
water  pollution  is  both  larger  and  more 
complex  than  the  municipal  pollution 
problem.  I  have  tried  to  meet  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem  in  this  bill,  but 
I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  perfect  bill. 
However,  although  the  traditional  tax- 
incentive  approach  is  useful,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  lead  to  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we  con- 
sidered other  alternatives. 

One  thing  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  Is  that  we  must  have  an  effective 
national  industrial  water  pollution  con- 
trol policy  soon,  for  the  rate  at  which 
industrial  poUution  is  growing  will  not 
allow  further  delay.    Every  day  massive 
quantities   of   exotic   and   highly   toxic 
wastes,  along  with  more  common  types 
of  wastes,  are  dumped  by  industries  into 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  into  our  rivers  and 
streams.    Yet  we  have  no  plan  or  policy 
to  deal  with  this  situation.    We  cannot 
spend  more  time  studying  the  problem 
and  not  do  anything  about  it.    My  bill 
would  make  It  possible  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  attack  industrial  pollution 
and  also  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problem.    U  we  do 
not  act  soon,  Industrial  pollution  alone 
will  destroy  the  other  Great  Lakes  as  It 
helped  destroy  Lake  Erie,  and  turn  what 
is  left  of  our  magnificent  heritage  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  into  stinking 
cesspools  and  open  sewers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Industrial  Pol- 
lution Abatement  and  Prevention  Act  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee for  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3915 ^  to  provide  a  program 
of  economic  Incentives  to  assist  and  en- 
courage industry  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bility for  abating  and  preventing  the 
pollution  of  water  by  wastes  from  indus- 
trial sources,  and  for  other  purposes  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3915 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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person  whose  activities  result  In  eucb  poUu- 
tion  only    to    the    extent    recommanded    by 


I  think  speak*  very  highly  for  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Treasure  State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorii 


C06U  are  now  2V^  to  4  percent  of  total     t;cm  abat<'ment  enforcement  proceedings     the  problem  Is  to  reduce  waste  output  w 
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America  in  Congre**  (uterrxbUd ,  Tbai  lAU  Act 
tOMLf    be   cited    <i«    thM      laduau-Utl    PolluUun 
A]3*t«ment  and  Prevention  Act  uf   196*' 
OKn.AMxT^at^    or    PoticT    and    pl«j»<'«x 
See     a     (a  I    The    CoQgr«M    &iuiM    ikud    cte- 

(li  that  the  pollution  fcnd  degradation  of 
tile  water  resources  of  the  Nation  has  at- 
tained alarming  prtiportlons  and  will  b«<-ome 
tnoreoalngly  worse  in  the  future,  seriously 
tbreaxanlng  >uid  d&in«glng  the  quality  of 
buman  life  and  the  growth  aud  surviTal  of 
til  Urlng  things. 

(2)  that  the  pollution  of  water  by  waatee 
Irotn  Induatrlai  sources  of  varloua  kinds  1« 
now  the  most  slgnlflcant  part  uf  the  nnUona. 
pollution  problem  And  that  present  furvln 
ui<l  programs  are  wholly  inadequate  to  brln^ 
It  under  control. 

(3  I  that  the  present  tnadf^uate  waste  dis- 
posal practlcee  of  industry  do  t.ot  diner  m 
principle  fp'm  th.we  whl-h  hav?  pri-viule<l 
throughout  the  Nauon.  but  tiiat  It  is  now 
Qeceesary  that  «!!  wuste  dlapoaal  practices  t>« 
changed  as  rapidly  as  p<TB8lble, 

(4i  that  no  one  has  i  right  to  ptillute.  that 
••ch  pol\\itoT  must  beajT  the  cost  r.f  t  is  pol- 
lution, and  that  the  cost  A  preventing  pol- 
lution is  therefore  *  normal  cost  of  doing 
business. 

(5  I  that  eSecUve  permanent  prevention  of 
industrial  poilutluii  involves  tiie  reduction 
Of  waste  output  through  product  proresa 
and  other  manufacturing  changes,  and  treat- 
ment ot  iiuly  an  Irreducible  minimum  of 
waste,  but  that  the  achievement  of  this  gotU 
rsqiilres  time -consuming  and  expensive  eco- 
noooic  and  teciinologlcal  changes  by  indus- 
try, and 

(8(  that  to  realize  immediate  progress  In 
the  prevention  of  industrial  pollution  and 
yet  avoid  extensive  economic  dislocations 
among  flrma.  mdustrlee,  communttlei  and 
Btatas.  Industry  and  the  public  shot  Id  at 
first  ahare  certain  of  the  cosu  involved,  but 
that  after  a  reasojiable  period  of  Uane  Jor 
Um  necsssary  technological  and  ecunooilc  ad- 
justments, each  firm  must  t>«aj  the  cc«t  of 
controlling  its  pollution  and  be  fully  liable 
lor  falling  to  do  so 

(bt  The  purpo"«"  of  this  Act  therefore  are 
to  •nhance  ths  quality  and  value  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  by  sstablUhiag  a  pro- 
gram for  ths  ahatsment  and  prevenMon  of 
industrial  water  pollution  through — 

(I)  providing  economic  incentives  to  en- 
covirage  and  assist  Arms  to  reduce  to  a  mlnl- 
mom  for  their  waste  output  and  to  construct 
tacUltlas  for  the  treatment  of  their  wastes 

(3)  sBcouragtng  the  construction  of  Joint 
municipal -Industrial  waste  collection  and 
treatment  systems: 

(Si  •trsngthenlng  the  enforcement  proc- 
mm  tot  the  abatement  and  prsvention  of  In- 
dustrial pollution:  and 

(4)  establishing  research  and  development 
pctsgrams  for  Joint  munlclpal-lndustrtiil  sys- 
tams  and  for  advanced  waste  treatment 
methods  and  prooeasea. 

iKonrTTTWi  TO  mnowraT 
Sac  3  The  Federal  Water  Pollutbjn  Con- 
tiol  Act  Is  amsnded  by  redaslgnaUng  sections 
IS  through  19  as  sections  14  thr  >ugh  17.  re- 
spectively and  by  Inserting  after  section  13 
the  following  new  section : 

"t.oaxa  axs  aaaxra  to  u<uuai>T 
"Sac.  13  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed 
to  make  loans  and  grants  pursuant  to  this 
■action  to  persons  for  1 1 1  the  conatructiuii 
(Including  reconstruction.  Installation,  or 
«flqul«l«on)  of  water  poUuUon  control  fa 
eUltles.  and  (Si  changes  In  manufacturing 
faeuitlsa  which  result  In  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  water  pollution  caused  by  such 
faciUUss. 

"(b)    Any  luch  loan  or  grant — 
"(1>  shall  be  made  upon  application  upon 
•och  form  and  containing  such  information 
aa  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary: 


"(2)  shall  be  made  only  for  such  construc- 
tion or  changes  which  are  cerUfled  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  determined  by  the  Secretary,  as 
being  necessary  for  conformance  with  State 
and  Federal  programs  and  regulations  for 
water  pollution  control     and 

li)  may  be  matle  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  In  aJdltlon  to  those 
povlded  In  tiu-i  s^tlun,  as  the  t-ecretary 
may  rt^ulre  to  pri.per;\  carry  out  his  func- 
tions pursUiint  to  this  Act. 
"(C)    An  y  5\ich  1.  lan — 

-11)  shall  be  made  in  an  amovmt.  not 
eiceediDK  50  per  rentum  '<'  the  ci^gt  of  such 
cunstrucUon  or  changes  or  ta  000.000  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  only  If  the 
applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  such  amount 
from  other  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions equally  favorable; 

"iJi  ahrtll  be  secured  In  such  manner  and 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and 

■  i3i  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  lnt<i  consideration  the  current 
average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable  nb- 
llgattons  of  the  United  States  having  com- 
parable maturities 

■■(d>    Any  such  grant — 

■\l)  shall  be  made  only  if  the  SecreUry 
determines  there  la  an  Immediate  need  for 
such  construction  or  changes  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  and  that 
the  applicant  w»iuld  be  unable  flnanclally  to 
manage  »\ich  construction  or  changes  with- 
out the  grant. 

1 2)  shall  be  made  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  the  c«ist  of  such 
-t.iLStructlon  .>r  change!«.  or  »2.000.LX)0.  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and 

■■;3i  shall  be  made  only  upon  satisfac- 
•ory  assn.'inre  that  the  remainder  of  such 
rost  will  be  paid  by  the  applicant,  but  the 
appllcantti  share  of  such  ciiet  may  be  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  r>art  with  a  loan 
pursuant  to  this  section 

"(ei    P^T    the    purposes    of    this    section — 
•■(li    the    term     person'    Includes    an    In- 
dividual.   oiiT^iratlon     partnership     associa- 
tion,   or    other    form    of    private    or    public 
commercial  entity 

■■(3)  the  term  water  pollution  control 
facility  means  any  facility  (Including  land. 
buildings,  improvement*  machinery  equip- 
ment or  any  combination  thereof  i  which 
ia  used  by  a  pers«-)n  In  his  trade  or  business 
DT  In  connection  with  property  held  for  the 
production  of  Income  fir  the  control  of 
water  pollution  by  removing  altering  or 
disposing  of  wa.<tea.  Including  the  neces- 
sary Intercepting  sewers  pumplnj?  p<3weT 
and  ithar  equipment,  and  their  aF»purte- 
aanoee, 

••i3i  the  term  'manufacturing  facility' 
means  any  facility  i  Including  buildings, 
processes  machinery,  equipment  or  any 
combination  thereof)  which  Is  used  by  a 
person  In  his  trade  or  business  or  in  con- 
nection with  property  held  f  ir  the  pro- 
duction of  income  for  the  production  of 
raw  materials,  semiflnlstaed  or  finished 
products  of  anv  kind     and 

4  the  term  'change'  means  any  altera- 
tion m  or  addition  U>  an  exlutlng  manu- 
facturing facility,  undertaken  for  and  hav- 
ing the  principal  result  (if  reducing  the 
water    f><)i:ution    i^aused    !)v    such    facility 

■  (fi  There  Is  authorised  to  t)e  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
»500.iX>0  ijOC  for  the  fts<-al  year  ending  June 
30.  19«7.  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
ascal  years  Thereafter  only  siich  amounts 
may  t>e  appropriated  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  section  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law  " 


aasKAacH  and  coNTiNtriMa  suavrr  airrHoRrrr 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  S  of  the  Federal  W.iter 
Pollution  Control  .\ct  is  amended  by  iiisfr;. 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsectioa  a 
follows . 

■  ig)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  coo- 
tlnulng  investigation  and  study  of  indus- 
trial pollution,  including  the  extent  to  which 
such  pollution  has  been  abated,  new  sources 
of  such  pollution.  prt>ffresa  In  the  develop- 
ment of  proceases  for  the  elimination  o.' 
such  pollution  and  for  the  prevention  o* 
such  pollution,  and  such  other  matters  u 
he  considers  relevant.  He  shall  mate  a. 
annual  rep<.)rt  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  Buch  Investigation  and  study  a;.c: 
shall  Include  in  such  report  any  recommen- 
dations for  necessary  legislation  to  eliminate 
such  pollution.  Including  his  recommenda- 
tions for  extension  of  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  section  13if)   of  this  Act." 

ibi  The  Qrst  sentence  of  subsection  lai 
of  section  6  of  the  Ft-deral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
■'The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  gracti 
to  any  State,  municipality,  or  liilermunlcJpii; 
or  Interstate  agency,  to  any  qualified  private 
agency,  group.  comjHiny.  Institute  or  In- 
dividual or  to  any  public  or  private  univer- 
sity or  college  for  the  purp<58e  of — 

'•(It  asKisttug  In  the  development  uf  any 
project  which  will  demon.strate  a  new  or  Un- 
proved method  of  controlling  the  discharge 
into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewert 
which  carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  or 

"1 2)  assisting  In  the  development  of  ihy 
project  which  will  demonstrate  new  or  ad- 
vanced features  of  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  systems.  Including  Joint  Indus- 
trial-municipal systems,  and  new  or  ad- 
vanced sewage  treatment  ai^d  water  purifica- 
tion methods,  processee.  and  foicllltles.  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  speci- 
fications In  connection  therewith  " 

ic)  TTie  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
■Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  Jtit.e  30.  1967,  and  for  eact 
of  the  nine  succeeding  flscul  years,  the  sun; 
of  tlOCOOO.OOO  " 

ADOmONAL     CONSTRUCTION      SUBSET     rui 
rNDfSTRIAL     WASTE     TRIATMENT 

Ssc  5  Subsection  if»  of  section  8  of  the 
PedenU  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  additional  10 
f>er  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  the  grant  Is  made  in  ant 
case  where  he  determines  that  such  project 
has  special  capacity  costing  at  lea.~t  sjch 
amount  for  the  treatment  of  Industrial  waste 
and  that  adequate  charges  will  be  made  tor 
such  treatment,  and  (B»  an  addltlonjl 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  sucb 
.ri.)«t" 

SXPOSTS  SEWUIRED  TO  ASSIST  H*  IWTORCEMKNT 

S«c  6  Section  10(c)(7)  of  the  Federa. 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  tc 
read  as  follows: 

••i7i  In  connection  with  any  hear.nes  ua- 
der  this  section,  the  Secretory  Is  authortzec 
to  require  any  perstm  wh'ise  activities  in- 
sult In  any  water  pollution  referred  to  !' 
this  section  to  file  with  him.  In  such  forts 
as  he  may  prescribe,  a  report,  based  on  ex- 
isting data,  furnishing  to  the  Secretary  raft 
information  as  may  reasonably  be  required 
as  to  the  ch.iracter  kind,  and  quantity  a 
poUutonts  discharged  and  the  u.te  ('■  devices 
or  other  means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  cU*- 
charge  of  poUulanta  by  the  pers.  k  filW 
such  a  report.  After  a  conference  hi*  ^^^ 
held  with  respect  to  any  such  p<i;;  •  "  •-' 
Secretary  shaU  reqtilre  such  reports  from  U" 


person  whose  activities  result  In  such  pollu- 
tion only  to  the  extent  recommended  by 
such  conference.  Such  report  shall  be  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  such  reasonable  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  unless  addl- 
aon.il  time  be  granted  by  the  Secretary.  No 
person  shall  be  required  In  such  report  to 
divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  and 
all  Information  reported  shall  be  considered 

confidential  for  the  purposes  of  section 

of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code." 


.NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  haa  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Roi^ert  M  Draper,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney, southern  district  of  Ohio,  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  P.  mnneary 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  intere.sted  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  October  21,  1966,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
a  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
liearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  noml- 
PAtion  of  Samuel  dc  Palma    of  Mary- 
land, a  Foreign  Service  ofHcer  of  class  1 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.s' 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule 
this  ponding  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


ENROLI.ED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
tnat  on  today.  October  14,  1966,  he  pre- 
«nted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bUl  (S.  3158)  to 
strengthen  tl^e  regtilatory  and  super- 
visory authority  of  Federal  agencies  over 
Jisurcd  banks  and  insured  savings  and 
ioan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes 


MONTANA  HAS  BRIGHT  STUDENTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
8«ain  I  rise  to  Inform  the  Senate  about 
We  greatness  of  the  State  which  I  have 
■^e  honor  to  represent.  I  refer  of 
K>urse.  to  the  State  of  Montana. 

There  is  an  editorial  in  the  Great  Falls 
fflbune.  the  greatest  newspaper  In  the 
l^cific  Northwest,  entitled  "Montana 
Mas  Bright  Students."  It  gives  a  list  of 
we  States  on  the  basis  of  their  standing 
"compiled  by  the  CouncU  for  Basic 
«ucation.  and  in  that  list  Montana 
^«  14th  among  the  50  States,  which 


I  think  speak*  very  highly  for  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Treasure  State. 

I  do  not  believe  that  enough  Mon- 
tanans  are  aware  <rf  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  one  of  the  best  educational  systems 
in  the  country,  and  have  had  since  terri- 
torial days — a  system  excelling  from  the 
elementary  level  up  through  the  second- 
ary and  coUege  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the  best 
forestry  school  In  the  entire  Nation.  We 
have  the  best  law  school  west  of  Harvard 
and  Georgetown.  We  have  a  school  of 
Journalism  that  ranks  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri's  school  as  well  as 
Columbia's.  Oiu*  school  of  mines  is 
among  the  greatest  technical  schools  in 
the  world,  even  though  its  enrollment  is 
not  very  large. 

The  Montana  School  of  Mines,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  attend  when  I  began 
my  higher  education,  is  now  known  as 
the  Montana  College  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Students  come  to  the  in- 
stitution from  every  continent  and  al- 
most every  country.  The  school  has 
achieved  an  enviable  record.  In  fact, 
I  would  say  that  of  all  the  technical 
schools  in  this  country — including  MIT 
and  Cal  Tech — ^the  Montana  School  of 
Science  and  Technology  ranks  with  the 
best,  and  does  so  in  part  because  it  is 
not  overenroUed,  and  because  the  stu- 
dents there  are  oCfered  the  opportunity 
of  a  better  education  under  the  direction 
of  an  outstanding  faculty. 

Tlien,  of  course,  at  Bozeman  we  have 
Montana  State  University,  formerly 
Montana  State  College,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
coimtry,  and  even  extends  Its  curriculum 
far  beyond  that  educational  endeavor. 
We  have  splendid  colleges  at  Dillon, 
the  Western  Montana  College;  at  Havre, 
the  Northern  Montana  College;  at  Bil- 
lings, the  Eastern  Montana  College. 

There  are  two  fine  junior  colleges  at 
Glendive  and  Miles  City. 

There  are  a  number  of  outstanding 
private  schools — Carroll,  at  Helena,  for- 
merly Mount  St.  Charles;  the  College 
of  Great  Palls,  at  Great  Falls;  and 
Rocky  Mountain,  at  Billings. 

Referring  to  the  quality  of  education 
the  University  of  Montana,  at  Missoula, 
offers  its  students — which,  as  I  suggested 
earlier,  has  the  best  law  school  west  of 
Harvard  and  Georgetown — I  may  say 
that  the  proof  Is  In  the  pudding.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Montana  Law  School 
has  ever  failed  the  California  bar  exami- 
nation; and  I  do  not  know  what  higher 
commendation  a  school  could  receive. 
Mr.  E:UCHEL.  That  is  very  true. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  would  only 
say  that  the  California  bar  examination 
is  reputedly  one  of  the  most  challenging 
bar  examinations  in  the  entire  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  edit(»rlal  from  the  Great 
Falls  Trlbime,  under  date  of  October  8, 
which  shows  Montana's  high  standard  of 
education  and  which  proves  that  Mon- 
tana has  brllUant  students,  comparable 
with  those  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union — despite  ite  small  population  and 
great  size — be  Ineoriiorated  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Montana  Has  Bsight  Stxtdkntb 

Montana  high  schools  have  the  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  -way  their  students  score  In 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  tests. 

The  Treasure  State  ranked  14th  among 
the  50  states  In  a  recent  evaluation  study 
compiled  by  the  nonprofit  Council  for  Basic 
Education   (CBE)    in  Washington.  D.C. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  high  school  stu- 
dents of  the  states  compare,  the  CBE  com- 
piled the  number  of  each  state's  public  and 
private  day-school  Juniors  who  scored  in  the 
top  6  per  cent  of  those  taking  the  1965  schol- 
arship test  and  computed  the  percentage 
this  number  represents  of  the  total  number 
of  juniors  in  that  state. 

The  CouncU  believes  the  rating  reflects, 
among  other  things,  the  quality  of  the 
schools  in  the  various  states. 

Montana  had  a  1.94  percentage  In  the  CBE 
rating.  Connecticut  ranked  first  with  3.22 
and  Mississippi  last  »-lth  0.45.  The  U.S.  av- 
erage was  1.69. 

Although  Montana  has  the  right  to  be 
proud  of  Its  high  rating  In  the  CBE  rating, 
we  hope  schools  of  Montana,  Instead  of  rest- 
ing on  their  laurels,  will  look  at  the  rating 
of  the  top  states  and  try  to  Improve  the 
Montana  record  In  coming  years.  There's 
room  at  the  top. 

The  CBE  rating  of  the  states,  as  carried 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  National  Observer, 
follows: 

Connecticut 3.22 

New  York H  3  jg 

District  of  Columbia 3.  07 

Delaware "    2.98 

Massachusetts   2.74 

New  Jersey 2.63 

Maryland    '_'Jl  2!  64 

nilnolfl "  2'  jg 

Iowa 2.17 

Rhode  Island 2.05 

New  Hampshire 2.  01 

Minnesota 1.99 

Wyoming "IIIIII  l!98 

Montana  1.94 

Virginia "211  l!92 

Alaska   1  gj 

Washington    III"  1.89 

Pennsylvania 1.86 

Colorado    j'73 

U.S.  average ^ I""   1.69 

California 1.  ga 

Hawaii   *,_!  i'87 

Oregon ll'.ll  1.65 

Ohio  - 1.63 

Wisconsin  j  sg 

Nebraska 1.57 

Vermont   I"I"   1.50 

Arizona   1.48 

Missouri    1.46 

Maine 1  44 

Kansas 1.35 

Indiana   1.32 

North  Dakota 1.  32 

Michigan IIIII"   1!  18 

Florida 1   17 

South  Dakota HI  1. 17 

Texas   ^   1"  17 

Idaho 1.01 

Oklahoma "       gg 

Nevada "     [  g7 

New  Mexloo   .  gj 

Tennessee  "       gi 

Georgia    "imi.I"     .80 

North  Carolina .73 

Kentucky    "71 

Utah "     'fQ 

South  Carolina "_l     'gg 

Louisiana    .55 

West  Virginia '.'.'.."     .65 

Arkansas .52 

Alabama   .49 

Mlsfllsslppl    .45 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  a  point  of  per-  blf>  and  do  nothing  which  would  denl-  trig  .\s  things  now  stand,  the  Federal  got. 
sonal  pride  with  me  to  be  able  to  make  grate  the  Senate-  or  react  to  its  disad-  "nment  is  moving  further  and  further  mt: 
»v,..   „,„,^^.^r  r^  fK.  Q^nof^  t^«v    anrl      v«n»^j.p  the  houslhg   business.   Whether   by   actualh 
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that   year.    The   Thai    contingent   was 
cited  for  valor   in  combat   against  the 


NATIONAL   WINE   FESTIVAL 
Mr.    KUCHEL.     Mr.    President.    thi.<; 


ners  to  make  wine  commercially  for  re- 
ligious and  medicinal  purposes  and  al- 


u  may  b«  requtred  by  the  Secretary: 


authorize  by  law  ' 


aecretary  anau  require  luco  repwruo 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  It  Is  a  point  of  pt- r- 
•onal  prtde  with  me  to  be  able  to  make 
this  statement  to  the  Senate  today,  and 
I  stand  by  every  word  I  have  said 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ator be  trivpn  3  additional  minutes  to 
speak  on  the  complete  adequacy  of  the 
law  schooLs  in  California 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  but  decline  since  I  am  far 
more  quailfled  to  speak  on  the  Montana 
achooLs  and  would  leave  the  discosslon  of 
CaiLfomia  schools  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  that  great  State. 


EPIDEMIC  OP  "EliECTIONmS" 

Mr  WILLIAMS  uf  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  there  seems  to  be  quite  an 
epidemic  in  the  Capital  of  tJhe  United 
States  There  seems  to  be  a  wave  of 
"eleetlonltls  '  I  am  suKgestlnK  that  the 
best  step  that  Congress  could  take  to 
cure  tills  epidemic  and  to  protect  the 
American  taxpayers  from  its  111  eCfects 
would  be  to  adjourn  this  Congress  sine 
die  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

An  illustration  of  how  serious  this 
epidemic  Is  becoming  Is  that  the  Senate 
Is  In  ses.slon  at  this  time  to  discuss  two 
very  Important  bills.  One  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  about  $2 '4 
billion  Another  bill  proposes  to  in- 
crease taxes  by  about  SI  billion  At  thLs 
moment  there  are  no  copies  of  either  bill 
In  the  Senate  Neither  the  bills  nor  the 
reports  are  available  as  yet.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
and  Irresponsibility  for  the  Senat»  to 
proceed  to  consider  bills  which  are  not 
even  available  at  the  desk. 

I  realize  that  these  bills  will  be  here 
later,  and  they  can  be  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration later  today  But  considering 
all  the  promise*  that  are  being  made  in 
the  campaigns  by  both  parties  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  leadership  that  the 
most  constructive  step  that  we  could 
take  to  help  the  American  people  from 
this  wave  of  "electlonltLs"  would  be  a 
hasty  adjournment  of  this  Congress 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presid.nt.  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  I  must  admit  that 
there  Is  validity  In  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  says  But  I  am  sure  he  is  aware 
that  always  in  the  closing  days  of  the  s^-s- 
slon,  the  Record  which  contains  too 
much  extraneous  material,  the  many 
bills  plus  an  excessive  amount  of  other 
documents  which  are  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  ."-Semite,  places  a  ereat  deal  r>f 
extra  pressure  on  those  responsible  for 
printing  these  materials  So  printing 
delays  may  occur. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senat-nr.  with  his 
usual  graclousness,  would  allow  us  to  con- 
sider the  public  works  authorization  bill, 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce  Departments  ap- 
propriation bin.  Both  measures  have 
been  reported  unanimously  by  their 
committees.  I  am  confident  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  recognizes  the  un- 
usual handicap  under  which  the  whole 
Senate  Is  operating. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  find  no 
fault  with  his  argviment.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  have  as  much  debate  as  possi- 


ble and  do  nothing'  which  would  deni- 
grate the  Senate  or  react  to  its  disad- 
vantage 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  I  assure  him  and 
the  entire  Senate  that  my  remarks  are 
not  directed  In  criticism  of  the  majority 
leader  They  are  directed  against  the 
policy  itself  under  which  we  are  oper- 
ating 

I  realize  that  copies  of  the  public  works 
bill,  which  he  has  mentioned,  are  now- 
available  I  shall  not  object  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  by  the  Senate  My 
remark.s  were  not  altogether  directed  to 
tl;e  sitiifttiori  which  confronts  us  at  the 
particular  moment  I  know  that  we 
shall  ha\e  printed  copies  of  the  bills 
shortly. 

My  comments  related  to  the  grand 
rush  to  enact  many  measures  which 
could  more  properly  and  intelligently  be 
acted  upon  after  Congress  returns  in 
January  The  taxpayers  are  being  con- 
fronted with  a  mass  of  legislation  which. 
while  perhaps  not  Improjjerly  conceived, 
cannot  properly  be  studied  by  Congress 
In  the  closing  days  of  this  session  In 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  action  were  postponed 
on  all  proposals  which  are  not  of  im- 
.'nedlate  urgency  and  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die 

Mr  MANSF^E1.D  Mr  President.  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  fMr 
Wflliams)  has  said  We  certainly 
should  only  con-slder  matters  which  have 
received  thorotigh,  complete  and  detailed 
review  As  far  as  the  leadership  of 
concerned.  I  wish  to  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  it  Is  our  joint  de- 
sire and  determination  to  adjourn  sine 
die  next  week,  not  later  than  October  22. 
and.  If  possible,  before  that  time 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statements 


HOUSING  RECOMMENDATIONS  OP 
CHARI.F.S  PERCY 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  there  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
inKton  Dally  News  an  interesting  article, 
written  by  Mr  William  F  Buckley.  Jr  . 
about  Mr  Charles  Percy  ^f  Illinois,  and 
his  inventive  and  provocative  recom- 
mendations concerning  homeownershlp. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  which  appeared  In 
tht'  Washington  Daily  News  of  October 
12.  1966,  written  by  Mr.  Buckley,  be 
prtiited  in  the  Record. 

There  bein»<  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

The  Percy  Plan 

(By  WlllUm  F  Buckiey.  Jr  ) 
The  tragedy  at  Kenllworth  overshadowed 
the  politics  of  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  for 
awhile,  b'jt  now  that  he  has  returned  to  his 
combat  poet  he  tin  doubt  will  wish  to  press 
hU  pLftii  for  distribution  of  home  ownership. 
He  feels  very  deeply  about  rius 

I  am  not  Jiust  proptwlng  this  pUtii  here 
today."  he  told  the  Klwanls  Club  ^if  Chicago 
on  Sept.  15  "I  am  pledging  to  you  that  I 
will  start  the  day  I  am  sworn  in  as  your 
United  States  Senattir  to  complete  the  devel- 
opment f'f  a  practlfsl  protrnim  tn  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  And  I  will  be  hack  to  a«k 
the  suppnrt  of  you  In  the  private  sector," 

Wuat  Mr  Percy  has  in  mind  ml^ht  be 
called  a  Conservative  Answer  to  PubUc  Hous- 


tng  .\a  things  now  stand  the  Federal  gov. 
eriiment  Is  moving  further  and  furthe.-  ;nt, 
the  housing  business  whether  by  attuallv 
bviUdlng  its  own  housing,  or  wiping  up  a  p.v- 
tlcular  area  and  turning  it  over  to  prlvatf 
f-<incerns  or  by  supplementing  the  re;it  ■ 
lower  and  lower  middle  Income  families 

It  Is  the  Insight  of  Charles  Percy  thit  »» 
are  all  better  off  encouraging  lower  Inrotrif 
families  to  own  their  own  housing  th.m  t 
subsidize  them  forever  In  public  housing 
Not  only,  he  points  out.  Is  there  public  nu.ne. 
ultimately  to  be  saved  The  facilitation  c: 
the  purchase  of  private  dwelling  places  by 
lower  income  urban  residents  would,  in  li^t- 
opinion  of  Mr  Percy,  tend  to  transfom;  'Ip 
city  slum-dweller  Into  a  clvlc-mlnded  m;i.^ 
anxious  to  niiilnUiln  the  value  of  hl£  u»- 
property.  to  better  the  surroundings  In  whirr. 
his  property  Is  situated  and.  who  knows  t.*-.? 
world  we  all  live  In 

It  Is  Mr  Percy's  thesis  that  the  ownership 
of  private  property  transfuses  common  sentt 
and  conservatism  Into  the  typical  mac 
Hmm. 

It  seems  Ui  me  that  the  Plan  Is  comraend- 
able  even  If  a  little  over-optlmlstlc.  Alas.  ih« 
ownership  of  one's  own  place  does  not  necfs- 
sartly  brine  pride  of  ownership,  as  anyone 
knows  who  h  \a  observed  the  great  c^iruntrr 
slums,  unpainted.  uncared  for.  squalid  b«- 
v-itid  the  demands  of  [wverty.  Mere  owner, 
ship  du«e«  not  guarantee  a  pride  of  m.ilnie- 
nance 

But  here  Mr  Perry  shows  himself  iavtz- 
tlve.  a«  always,  and  propoees  that  the  agen- 
cies thru  which  the  pxxir  arrange  to  buv  their 
own  houses  and  apartment  units  1  cond  :>mlr.. 
lams,  they  are  called  1  should  take  pains  t- 
Integrate  the  purchaser  in  a  more  genera: 
movement  calculated  to  give  the  home-o^ner 
training  and  new  skills.  In  many  cases  Mr 
FVrcy  foresees,  the  aspirant  homeowner  wou;d 
make  his  down  pai.Tnent  on  his  own  apart- 
ment by  serving  during  off  hours  as  .in  ap- 
prentice at  the  lociil  construction  compsny 
thus  simultaneously  earning  the  money  wltt 
which  t..)  bind  down  his  future  home  ir.i 
learning  the  skills  sufficient  to  permit  him  tc 
make  future  piiyments. 

This  strikes  me  m  perhapn  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Percy  Plan,  tho  ttt 
Pl.\n  Also  \n  otherw1.se  ingenious  The  flnar.i- 
Ing  would  be  roughly  as  follows:  the  Pederil 
Goverrunent  would  launch  a  National  Hon? 
Ownership  Foundation  much  along  the  lines 
of  Conviat.  which  t.f>ok  a  Government  astet 
I  the  satellite)  and  went  to  private  enterpria 
for  communications  development.  T^.' 
NHOF  would  deal  with  local  housing  ass»- 
L-i.itlons.  buying  the  locals'  bonds  and  s«!li.'.: 
liivtn  Ui  the  general  public  as  tax-exempt 
and  Govermnent-guaranteed. 

Beiaily.  the  idea  Is  not  so  very  different  froc 
an  exp<ia8lon  of  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority. One  isn't  exactly  sure  what  the 
dlfferenc*  Is  t>etweeu  public  and  prlvav 
money  under  sucli  mixed  circumstances  a 
are  here  called  for  If  you  buy  a  bond  froc 
a  "private"  organization  which  bond  Is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  and  Is  espeda:!' 
exempt  from  the  depredations  of  the  Intent 
Revenue  Service — are  j-ou  really  dealing  B 
the  private  sector? 

Still.  Mr.  Percy  deserves  attention  and  eve.t 
if  the  plan  Is  unmodified.  It  is  vastly  prefer- 
able to  the  bureaucratic  agglutinations  'iti 
which  the  potir  ajid  rion-poor  are  nowidip 
being  oppressed  Ln  the  search  far  public  bous- 
ing. 


TO 


THAILAND'S    COMMITMENT 
COLLECTI\'E  SECURITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  1950 
Thailand  became  the  first  country  to  fol- 
low the  United  States  In  offering  (ground 
forces  to  the  United  Nations  to  meet  Lhe 
North  Korean  invasion  of  the  south  I' 
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MITMENT   TO 
SECURITY 

President.  In  1950 
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that   year.    The   Thai    contingent   was 
cited  for  valor  in  combat  against  the 
Communist  Chinese. 
Si'crctary  Diiiles  said : 

Thailand  Is  one  of  the  nations  whicb, 
ihowlng  Its  faith  In  collective  security,  has 
jallantly  and  substantially  contributed  to 
Cie  U.N.  effort  In  Korea.  By  performing  this 
ict  for  others,  it  has  won  the  right  to  help 
{roni  others. 

Thailand  joined  SEATO  In  1954.  It 
«-£LS  the  first  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  has 
been,  ever  since,  among  its  strongest  sup- 
porters. 

This  readiness  to  support  the  principle 
of  collective  security  In  Asia  was  exem- 
plified by  Thailand's  commitment  of  its 
air  and  naval  forces  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  by  her  agreement  to  the  de- 
ployment In  Thailand  of  U.S.  forces 
which  arc  of  f uiulamental  importance  to 
our  strategic  position  in  the  southeast 
.^5lan  ai'ea. 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  said  on  Sep- 
tember 27  of  this  year: 

We  are  extending  the  hoepltallty  to  the 
GI's  to  the  American  forces,  who  are  now 
K*Uoned  In  ThalUmd.  Why  do  w«  do  so? 
We  do  so  because  we  share  the  views  that 
Camnuinlst  designs  of  expansion,  aai  oon- 
quest  in  Southeast  A&la,  as  In  other  parte 
of  the  world,  should  be  stopped,  altered,  be- 
cause i:  we  were  to  allow  Communist  aggres- 
(lon  t*i  succeed  In  one  place.  It's  not  likely 
to  stop  there.     It's  going  to  expand. 

Therefore,  we  In  TliaUand  share  the  Amw- 
Ican  policy,  or  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment,  as  also  the  policy  ol  other  free- 
dom loving,  peace  loving  nations  In  ABla,  that 
no  aggression  should  be  rewarded,  or  BhoiUd 
succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  I  stand  with  those  who  see  no 
necessary  evil  In  the  commitment  to  col- 
lective security  wliich  lias  been  accepted 
by  Thailand  and  other  nations  in  south- 
east Asia.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
.Americans  should  understand  and  appre- 
ciate that  Asian  nations  have  accepted, 
along  with  the  United  States,  the  burden 
of  defending  human  freedom.  Our  co- 
operation with  Thailand,  or  any  other 
country  in  Asia,  must  be  marked  by  the 
careful  respect  for  the  wishes  of  our  allies 
In  matters  affecting  her  sovereignty  Just 
as  we  would  expect  her  to  respect  ours. 
There  has  been  too  much  cynicism  re- 
garding the  wilHngness  of  our  allies  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  cooperate  In 
joint  efforts  with  us  for  that  purpose. 
Collaboration  in  honor  is  the  touchstone 
of  security  for  the  free  world. 

Thailand  has  taken  on  a  great  burden 
In  the  defense  of  southeast  Asia.  She 
herself  has  been  posted  as  the  next  on  the 
list  for  Communist  aggression  in  Asia. 
A  struggle  to  provide  responsible  and 
effective  popular  insUtuUons  that  can 
resist  subversion  and  guerrilla  onslaughts 
IS  now  Uking  place  in  the  critical  north- 
east frontier  areas.  In  this  contest  an  ef- 
fective public  ofHclal.  a  dedicated  teach- 
er, or  a  competent  doctor  is  more  effective 
than  bombs  or  arUllery.  It  Is  a  battle 
noneUieless,  and  It  must  be  won  on  its 
present  terms,  or  Thailand  may  weU  be 
engulfed  In  the  same  chasm  of  war  that 
now  holds  Vietnam. 

Thailand  has  taken  her  stand  with 
we  free  world  In  Asia.  She  deserves  our 
Krautude  and  support. 


NATIONAL   WINE   FESTIVAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  of  October  has  been  officially  des- 
ignated National  Wine  Festival  time  to 
celebrate  the  1966  vintage  which  Is  now 
at  its  pesik. 

The  month-long  festival  Is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  California,  where  vine- 
yardists  have  cultivated  wine  grapes  for 
almost  200  years,  and  to  the  more  than 
20  other  States  where  wine  is  made.  It 
also  has  significance  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  the  peoples  of  other 
countries,  where  the  wines  of  California 
are  gaining  added  recognition  for  their 
excellence. 

California  makes  about  75  percent  of 
all  the  wines  made  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  my  State. 
The  volume  is  so  large,  in  fact,  that  our 
State  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Wine 
Land  of  America."  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate,  along  with  the 
technological  advances  and  the  skills  of 
the  master  wlnemakers,  provide  a  com- 
bination of  essential  elements  to  create 
wines  of  the  highest  merit.  Our  wines 
are  the  fortunate  beneficiaries  of  these 
favorable  conditions,  and  they  have 
earned  for  California  and  for  the  United 
States  a  prominent  name  as  one  of  the 
important  wine  growing  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  magnitude  of  California's  grape 
and  wine  industry  is  illustrated  by  the 
470,000  acres  planted  to  vineyards,  and 
the  fact  that  32  of  the  State's  58  counties 
grow  grapes  commercially,  and  that 
grapes  are  California's  most  valuable 
fruit  crop  and  are  second  in  value  among 
all  cultivated  crops.  Its  economic  im- 
portance is  further  established  by  the 
fact  that  the  California  wine  industry 
pays  an  average  ^75  mUlion  each  year  in 
direct  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes,  and 
that  many  thousands  of  Califomians  re- 
ceive all  or  a  part  of  their  livelihood  from 
grapes  and  wine. 

This  is  a  long  step  forward  from  the 
industry's  modest  beginnings  as  a  mis- 
sion occupation  in  1769,  when  Father 
Jimipero  Serra  and  his  fellow  Francis- 
cans first  planted  wine  grapes  at  San 
Diego.  The  cuttings,  of  Spanish  origin, 
were  cultivated  along  the  trail  of  the  21 
missions  the  padres  built  in  California. 
Later,  other  settlers  began  making  wine 
from  the  Mission  variety,  and  the  Infant 
wine  industry  grew  and  prospered.  They 
and  the  men  who  followed  them  worked 
to  create  this  great  agricultural  industry 
and  to  advance  the  development  of  this 
most  unique  mealtime  and  entertainment 
beverage. 

Wine  Is  different  from  all  other  bev- 
erages—legally, socially,  physically,  and 
historically.  It  alone  has  been  the  bev- 
erage of  celebration  and  religious  observ- 
ance. It  has  long  been  used  as  a  food,  in 
medical  practice,  and  as  a  beverage  of 
moderation  and  gracious  living,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  different  uses  and  signifi- 
cance, wine  has  many  other  unusual 
properties  not  associated  with  other  bev- 
erages. 

Reoognltlon  of  Its  distinctions  is  inher- 
ent in  the  special  legislation  affecting 
wine.  Even  during  prohibition,  wine's 
historical  and  traditional  uses  prompted 
Federal  legislation  which  permitted  vint- 


ners to  make  wine  commercially  for  re- 
ligious and  medicinal  purposes  and  al- 
lowed home  winemakers  to  produce  wine 
for  family  use.  Winemaking  at  home  is 
a  privilege  still  authorized  the  head  of  a 
household,  a  recognition  of  the  tradi- 
tional role  wine  still  has  as  a  family 
beverage. 

In  celebrating  this  year's  vintage,  we 
note  with  jayful  feelings  the  reports  from 
our  California  vineyard  districts  that  an- 
other outstanding  grape  harvest  is  being 
gathered,  and  that  new  wines  of  excellent 
quahty  are  assured.  That,  indeed,  is 
something  to  be  festive  about  during  the 
vintage  season. 

It  means  a  promising  supply  of  wines 
next  year  and  in  other  years  to  come  that 
will  reward  not  only  the  vintners,  but  also 
others  engaged  in  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  wines.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  beneficiaries  will  be  the  mil- 
lions of  consumers  who  enjoy  a  glass  of 
wine  with  their  meals  and  when  they 
entertain,  or  when  they  wish  to  relax. 
For  wine  has  many  useful  properties  that 
contribute  to  our  pleasures  and  well- 
being. 

We  recognize  the  colorful  history  and 
traditions  of  wine,  going  back  6,000  years 
or  more,  its  uniqueness  and  versatility, 
its  natural  goodness  and  rich  enhance- 
ment of  the  very  simple  to  the  most  ele- 
gant. These  have  inspired  man  to  write 
about,  sing  about,  and  talk  about  the 
glories  of  wine  since  the  birth  of  civil- 
ization. 

It  is  natural  that  the  vintage  should 
be  celebrated  in  all  the  wine  growing 
coimtries  of  the  world.  The  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  do  this  is  during  the  Na- 
tional Wine  Festival.  I  urge  that  this 
monthlong  observance  be  a  salute  to 
the  achievements  of  our  vintners  and 
that  we  raise  a  toast  to  the  wines  of  an- 
other bountiful  harvest. 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  MINORITY 
LEADER,  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
customary  about  this  time  of  the  session 
for  the  report  of  the  minority  leader  to 
be  filed.    I  have  it  all  ready. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  published  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  also  that  it  be  published  as  a  docu- 
ment. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
major  laws  digest  be  placed  In  the  body 
of  the  CoNCREssiON-AL  RECORD  at  a  later 
date  and  that  the  customary  number  be 
printed  as  a  separate  Senate  document. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Where   Ovr   Nation    Stands   at   Homk   and 

Abroad 
(Republican   report,   2d    session.  89th   Con- 
gress, of  Senator  Eviirbtt  McKxni.et  Dibk- 
SBN,     of    Illinois,     tJ.S.    Senate     minority 
leader) 

I 
Thirty-three  years  ago  the  present  Repub- 
lican   Leader    of    the    United    SUtes    Senate 
came  to  Washington  as  a  freshman  In  th« 
House  of  Representatives. 


>ber  U,  1966  I  g^t^ber  U,  1966  ' 


there   Lb   no   Ouij. 

r\nai    HI  r«/*t  1  cm-.   •• 
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Wtt«n  Ui«  CoofTSM  convened  Ln  that  M&rcb 
at  1883.  tbe  nr«t  thing  we  were  told  In  a 
■pecUl  measag*  on  domestic  mAtt«r«  by  the 
PrMident  of  the  Unltwl  St«.t«a  wm: 

"Tb*  OoTernment'i  House  la  not  Ln  order." 

This  la  prectaely  the  caae  today  within  the 
Bdmlnlatratioa 

A  mere  statement  oC  thla  charge  U  not 
enough  therefore,  the  anatomy  and  mor- 
phology ar  the  body  of  the  so-called  Oreat 
Society  win  be  examined  factually  The  cal- 
elmlne  will  be  wiped  away  The  veneer  and 
otaptioard  will  be  remofed  to  expoaa  the 
facta,  or  the  withholding  of  facta 

IQ  16  year*  of  service  Ln  the  House  of  Rep- 
rwnnratlirne.  aad  now  In  the  18th  ye<u'  of 
••rvlce  la  the  United  States  Senate — 7  of 
these  years  as  Republican  Leader— I  have 
experienced  and  responded  to  the  pressures 
and  strains  of  a  great  depression  rectrvery. 
and  r«ceaslon.  peace,  and  World  War  II  In 
Preaideot  Rooaevelt'a  Administration,  the 
Korean  War  in  President  Truman's  Admin- 
istration and  now  the  Viet  Nam  War  Ln 
President   Johnson's   Administration. 

Through  most  of  It  the  moraie  of  our 
grsat  Republic  was  solidly  grounded  upon 
the  tough  virtues  of  our  fathers. 

But  today,  what  had  appeared  to  be  a 
golden  glow  only  a  years  ago  has  been  broken 
by  rolLs  of  thunder  Thla  can  be  observed 
as  ministers  plead  from  the  pulpit  (or  a  good 
aodetjr  Instead  of  a  great  society,  as  Jour- 
nalists strive  to  obtain  truth  from  the  Oov- 
emment.  as  plain  citizens  ask  one  anotlier. 
or  themselves,  "Just  what's  going  or  ''". 
"What  gives'*" 

Uncertainty,  queasy  doubts.  bcwlldenn«nt. 
have  spread  across  the  country:  labor  i  nd 
tooslnsss.  the  farmer  and  small  bualiiesaman. 
s«sn  the  Pedermi  civil  service  worker,  all 
have  t>een  subjected  to  government-by-arm- 
twUtlng 

Unfortunately,  optimism  In  many  ji- 
■tances  has  been  succeeded  by  pesslmls.n; 
tbs  stock  market  has  lost  some  tiao  billion 
since  January  according  to  Time  magazine 
at  October  14.  grievances  seem  to  have  de<>p- 
■oed  In  many  facets  of  our  dally  lives. 

Anger  and  fear  have  replaced  much  of 
our  laughter. 

Abroad,  there  Is  Jeering  and  sneering  at 
our  country  Our  flags  are  burned  and  spat 
upon.  Our  embassies  attacked  In  Viet 
Nam  the  American  death  toll  continues  to 
mount. 

Such.  In  broad  outline,  axe  the  maladies 
and   tumults  surrounding   us 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  gc^es  Its 
blggledy-plggledy  way,  its  high  priests  no 
longer  the  flower  of  Amartoan  culture  tut 
skilled  political  salesmen  who  pursue  do- 
mestic social  programs  with  the  pop-eyed 
anlor  of  a  Harpo  Marx  chasing  blondes 

We  bear,  time  and  acaln.  from  the  Ad- 
ministration that  It  wants  to  end  pover'  y 
8o  do  ws  all.  What  ths  country  wants  to 
know  Is  when  we  re  going  to  get  around  U> 
the  real  war  by  practicing  moderation  tt 
home 

And.  so.  ws  ret\im  to  that  March  of  19;3, 
and  that  message  about  order  in  our  Oov- 
emment  In  that  same  message  we  were 
admonished      "Too    often  governments 

have    been    wrecked    on    the    rocks    of    loote 
fiscal  policy  " 

Mow  Is  the  time  to  remember  that  state- 
Doant.  As  Republican  Leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  urgently  request  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  heed  in  wartime  that  peace- 
time warning  of  playing  loose  with  the  p>eo- 
ple's  money 

n 

The  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
la  about  to  close  It  is  the  appropriate  cx:- 
caslon   for  a  summation  of  our   times 

1.  This  has  been  the  year  when  an  ad- 
ditional 150.000  Americans  were  sent  abroad 
to  flght  a  war  which  already  !s  the  longest 
•fBd   the   third   largest,   war   In   our    history 


3  This  has  been  ths  year  when  some  14,- 
000  National  Ouard.impn  were  sent  to  guard 
our  streets  at  hon^e — In  Daytt>n.  In  Chicago. 
In  San  Franclscu.  In  Cleveland,  in  Benton 
Harbor.  In  Wauwatosa.  aiid  In  tl^e  year  be- 
fore In  Selma.  In  Mrmtgomery.  In  Spring- 
field. In  Lob  Angeles.  In  Natchez. 

3  This  has  b*en  the  year  when  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  called  to  a  dozen 
other  cities  to  quell  violence  In  our  streets-- 
from  Troy  to  New  Jersey  to  JackAonvUle  to 
South  Bend,  (rum  Des  MulnrH  and  bultl- 
more  and  Brooklyn  to  Washington,  Provi- 
dence, and  Perth  Amboy 

4  This  has  been  the  year  when  people 
were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  aUme;  when 
pc^llce  wwe  confronted  by  a  gigantic  In- 
crease In  crime  of  4*  percent  from  11*60  to 
1965  and  when  the  number  uf  children  ar- 
rrsted  under  the  age  of  18  Increased  by  M  3 
percent 

S.  This  has  been  the  year  when  Inflation 
sent  the  coat  of  living  »kyr:;>cketing  to  the 
highest  in  all  our  history  and  when  the 
real  spendable  earnings  of  people  were  leas 
than  just  a  year  ago.  regardless  of  pay  raises. 

These  are  facts  Straightforward  Un- 
adorned. Indisputable.  These  are  great 
dilemmas  of  our  times 

And  all  of  them  are  conspicuously  un- 
solved   under    the    Great    Society 

in 

When,  in  I9fl6,  the  nrst  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  adjourned  I  ral-sed  the  question. 
In  ihe  Republican  Report  of  October  22. 
19&5  (Senate  Document  S6).  as  to  the  real 
result  of  so  many  programs  with  fancy 
names  and  high  emotlonj^J  apf>eul  1  pointed 
out  that  millions  of  citizens  had  not  yet  had 
a  chance  to  pass  Judgment,  but  when  they 
did    "there   may   be   a   furious   reaction  "' 

That  Mr  Johnson  met  with  historic  suc- 
cess in  terms  of  mere  q'Liantlty  of  laws 
passed  in  1965  Is  unquestioned  It  was  a 
massive  display  of  pxiwer  and  pressure  and 
a  DemcK-ratli!  Congress  which  then,  as  to- 
day. Is  controlled  by  a  lopsided  3-to-l  Dem- 
ocratic Party  majority,  responded  to  Mr. 
Johnsons   wishes 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  from  19^5 
Into  1966,  what  became  apparent,  and  Is  now 
a  fact,  recnlnds  me  of  what  Oeorge  EUot 
once  wrote  "There  are  many  victories 
worse  than  defeat  "  Many  of  the  vlctorl- 
•  lus  domestic  legislative  ciilckens  of  1965 
t>egan   cotntng  home   to  rooet   this  year 

Thus,  when  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
convened  in  January  of  1966.  the  Nation  was 
undergoing  some  sertoas  speculation  on  what 
was  to  be 

More  questloi^s  were  being  asked 

fewer  answers  were  being  given  by  the 
Administration 

Instead,  the  Administration  offered  up 
more  domestic  programs  consisting  tn  many 
Instances  of  novelty  upon  novelty,  gadget 
upon  gadget,  gunmlck  upon  gimmick. 

Like  Otckens.  It  appeared  to  be  the  best  of 
times,  the  worst  of  times,  the  age  of  wisdom, 
the  age  of  foolishness,  the  epoch  of  belief,  the 
ep>och  of  credulity 

But  even  before  the  summer  of  1966  ended. 
It  became  apparent  It  wasnt  exactly  the  best 
of  times,  and  certainly  not  the  age  of  wisdom 
under    a   great   society    administration. 

And  as  for  an  epoch  of  belief,  tbe  credibil- 
ity of  the  Oovernment  itseK  was  being  quee- 
Uooed  and  attacked  on  all  sides;  in  the  press, 
on  the  streets,  over  the  air,  and  in  the  Con- 
(rress.  by  Democrat  and  Republican  alike. 
Oovernment  new*  management  cast  a  dark 
shadow  People  would  not.  could  not.  or  did 
not  believe  tbetr  oim  Oovernment. 

The  truth  #as:  "The  Oovemment's  House 
was  not  m  order   ■ 

If  the  poUtlc&l  leader  of  the  so-called  Oreat 
Society  believed  In  1966  he  was  riding  a  tlds 
In  the  aJtalrs  of  men.  he  may  have  forgotten, 
or  did  not  recall  the  words  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  In  observing:  "Truly  there  Is  a  tide  In 


the   affairs   of   men.   but   there   Is   no   Giu;. 
stream  settling  forever  In  one  direction." 

IV 

Still  In  our  minds  as  the  1966  sessluu  q; 
Congrees  prtx-eeded  was  the  Christmas  trjce 
In  Viet  Nam.  the  Intenslfled  peace  effort  ir.a 
the  gradual  diminution  of  our  presiigf 
Bbroad  despite  the  1120  billion  we  had  di». 
piensed  In  foreign  aid 

After  a  year,  there  has  been  no  Improve- 
ment  under  the  Great  Society. 

There  were  the  continuing  cries  of  "Vanki 
Go  Home"  from  the  very  people  we  had  aided 
and  befriended 

No  Improvement  Is  noted  after  another 
year  of  Great  Society  diplomacy. 

Then,  the  United  Nations  observed  Its  21st 
birth  anniversary  and  Its  future,  both  fl. 
nanclally  and  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
Influence,  was  uncertain. 

It  is  still  that  way  after  another  ypM 
As  the  population  explosion  throughout 
the  world  continued,  poverty,  hunger,  war 
and  turmoil  stalked  the  world  and  the  Fou: 
Horsemen  of  despair  rode  relentlesfly  to 
broadcast  pessimism  and  dismay. 

It  Is  the  same  today,  only  worse. 

As  the  year  started  In  Viet  Nam,  the  num- 
ber of  .Vmerlcan  troops  neared  300,000.  young 
blood  continued  to  flow  and  peace  or  truce 
seemed  at  beet  a  dim  hope 

After  almost  a  year,  the  Admlnlstramn 
reports  320  000  troops,  plus  50.000  men  in 
our  Naval  fleet  operating  off  Viet  Nam.  plui 
25.000  or  more  troops  in  nearby  Thailand. 
And  American  dead  and  wounded  tuve 
passed  the  32.000  mark. 

TTie  Budget  for  Plscal  Tear  1967  topped 
the  •UK)  billion  mark  for  the  first  time  m  ou; 
history,  exclusive  of  trust  funds  and  cash 
flow,  and  high  spending  for  Oreat  Society 
programs  remained  unabated. 

It  remains  unabated  after  still  another 
year  at  the  Great  Society. 

Tlie  Poverty  Warriors  were  embroiled  In 
Internecine  strife  over  whether  the  Poverty 
Generals  in  Washington  or  the  P.irtya 
political  Lieutenants  In  the  field  were  to 
administer  this  somewhat  fantastic  adven- 
ture, and  the  program  made  the  proRrese  of 
a  snail  In  low  gear. 

This  Is  still  the  case  today. 

Farmers  were  grousing  as  1006  began  The 
prices  which  fanners  received  for  their  prod- 
uce measured  against  what  they  had  m  pay 
for  goods  and  equipment  to  pursue  their 
operations  were  lower  than  before  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  Improvement. 

And  after  almost  another  year,  the  fanner 
is  worse  off  than  ever. 

The  march  of  growing  Federal  power  con- 
tinued without  letup  or  hlndrtujce  increas- 
ing the  dangers  of  monolithic,  all  powerful 
centralized  Government. 

And  after  altiKist  a  year  the  P"ederal  power 
march  continues. 

Tbare  had  been  an  Imperceptible  guln  'x 
the  very  grave  balance-of-ptayments  problea 
but  It  was  not  at  all  certain  that  even  'Jiest 
meager  gains  could  be  maintained.  Mes.-.- 
while  the  raid  on  our  gold  reserves  continued 
month  after  month. 

And  after  almost  a  year,  there  has  been 
no  Improvement. 

Street  demonstrations  and  violence  con- 
tinued in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
an  uneasy  fear  brooded  over  the  Nation. 

But  let  it  be  understood,  here  and  now 
there  Is  no  Issue  over  peaceful  demonstn- 
tlons.  The  clvU  rights  movement,  or  any 
other  law-abiding  movement  with  legitimate 
alms,  has  a  fundamental  right  to  exist  in 
our  ReptJbllc;  what's  more.  It  is  so  funda- 
mental there  appears  little  reason  for  any 
partisanship  on  the  matter.  Resort  to  vkv 
ience  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Political  parties  exist  for  a  multitude  <rf 
roasons,  among  the  most  important  being 
ptibllc  exploration  and  Illumination  of  mat- 
ters  oT  great  public   concern.     Therefore,  I 
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r.ope  Johnson  Administration  spokesmen 
^eep  any  debate  on  the  right  track,  to  wit: 
violence,  disorder,  crime,  or  running  a  traffic 
light,  are  all  against  the  law,  whether  com- 
mitted by  men.  or  women,  or  by  students. 
,r  bv  white  people,  or  by  Negro  people,  or 
by  Irish,  English,  Scandinavian,  or  any  other 
.\meriean. 

The  viUld  Issue  Is  thla.  as  summed  up  by 
The  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
October  8:  "On  record  is  the  (Admlnlstra- 
uoD)  leadership's  procrastination  In  facing 
up  to  the  problem,  and  such  political  am- 
munition as  the  Vice  President's  Ill-con- 
sidered statement  that,  were  he  forced  to 
live  In  a  ghetto,  he  would  be  right  out  there 
leading  the  riot." 

V 

.\dherence  to  principles  and  actions  for 
the  public  good  was  displayed  In  marked 
;aahion  during  the  past  session  and  Is 
worthy  of  note  for  the  public  record. 

But  first,  the  Republican  Leader  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Members  of  his  party 
for  their  devotion  to  duty  and  their  dili- 
gence m  carrj-lng  out  their  responsibilities 
on  the  v.Hrlous  committees  of  the  Senate.  A 
giance  at  the  record  Indicates  Republicans 
stowed  a  great  degree  of  unity. 

.\nd  to  the  Democratic  Leader.  Senator 
Muu  Mansthxd,  I  tender  a  salute  for  his 
^acious  forbearance,  for  his  kindness,  for 
his  constant  cooperation,  and  for  his  un- 
varying respect  for  the  rights  and  problems 
of  the  Minority  Party.  For  thla  I  cannot 
thank  him  enough. 

We  commend  those  Democrats  who  fol- 
lowed the  Republicans  last  February  in  ex- 
posing and  opposing  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's "small  business  be  damned  atti- 
tude"'—revealed  by  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
independent  Small  Business  Administration 
and  have  It  swallowed  up  by  the  big  Com- 
merce Department.  No  Democrat  disputed 
Oie  charge.  The  Independence  of  SBA  was 
saved. 

Early  in  the  session  it  was  apparent  the 
.Administration  Intended  to  play  an  old 
ran.e  present  a  deceptively  "low"  big  budg- 
et by  cutting  necessary  funds  and  letting 
Congress  put  them  back  and  bear  any  onus 
lor  the  deficit.  The  Administration  cut 
school  lunch  funds  while  fully  aware  the 
country  would  not  stand  for  it. 

The  Administration's  own  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  could  take  the  blame 
lor  Increasing  the  budget  while  the  White 
House  could  appear  with  a  halo  for  want- 
ing to  save"  money.  Thla  was  blatantly 
unprincipled. 

Such  attempt  had  all  the  qualities  of  a 
scarecrow 

Actually,  nothing  could  quench  the  In- 
satiable desire  of  the  Administration  to 
spend  money  for  sucii  things  as  studying 
»hy  Australian  aborigines  sweat,  the  be- 
liavior  of  ostriches  in  Africa,  sending  100.- 
OOO  cans  of  women's  hair  spray  to  "Viet  Nam, 
studying  the  love  life  of  an  octopiu,  and 
soon  ad  infinitum. 

So  we  commend  those  who  Joined  Repub- 
licans In  stopping  the  Administration's  at- 
tempt to  slash  four-fifths  of  the  School  Milk 
Program  and  In  preventing  the  President 
from  drastically  cutting  the  School  Lunch 
Program.  This  was  a  strange  paradox  In 
rtew  of  Mr.  Johnson's  asking  a  blUlon  dollar 
^>od  for  Freedom  program  for  people 
abroad 

And  we  commend  those  who  Joined  Re- 
publicans In  saving  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
Although  Mr.  Johnson  maintained  he  was 
^  favor  of  higher  education  he  wanted  to 
Hlminate  J  11.95  million  under  the  Morrill 
A«  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In  1862  to 
establish  these  colleges.  On  a  national  basis 
™»  would  have  meant  the  elimination  of 
i«»  college  faculty  members  and  18,000 
»"3dents. 

And  we  commend  those  who  joined  Re- 
WbUcans  in  saving  the   federally  impacted 


scbocd  fund  jvogram.  This  has  been  a  25- 
year  program,  orlglnaUy  provided  under  the 
Lanham  Act  passed  during  World  War  II. 

And  we  commend  those  who  joined  Re- 
publicans tn  saving  the  loan  program  from 
medical  students,  nurses,  and  other  medical 
personnel,  as  well  as  scxne  funds  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

And  we  conunemd  those  who  joined  Re- 
publicans In  fighting  the  Administration's 
betrayal  of  farmers  In  trying  to  withhold 
Farm  Home  Administration  contingency 
funds.  The  same  situation  prevailed  on 
research  programs  by  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

It  Is  reminiscent  of  how  the  Administra- 
tion early  In  the  first  session  of  the  89  th 
Congress  attempted  to  haphazardly  close 
VA  hospitals. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  curious  speci- 
mens of  judgment,  balance,  and  principle 
which  have  come  from  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government. 

This  truth  la  shown:  "The  Government's 
House  Is  not  In  order." 

VI 

"Hooray  for  WTiat?"  as  I  recall,  was  once 
a  play  In  which  Ed  Wynn  starred. 

Every  housewife  In  the  land  can  signal  a 
"Hooray  For  What?"  toward  the  Democratic 
Administration  each  time  she  goes  to  the 
store  today. 

The  price  of  com  flakes  soars  again.  One 
housewife  is  planning  to  buy  two  packages 
as  soon  as  she  can  find  a  cosigner. 

But  It  Is  no  laughing  matter.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Republican  Administration  of 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  based  on  the 
latest  (August)  figures  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  your  grocery  dollar  has  dropped 
to  84  cents.  By  now  everyone  knows,  or 
should  know,  the  farmer  isn't  to  blame  and 
Is  acttially  worse  off  than  a  year  ago. 
Your  rent  dollar  Is  now  worth  89  cents. 

Your  medical  care  dollar  Is  now  worth  72 
cents. 

Your  transportation  dollar  Is  now  worth 
86  cents. 

Your  home  building  dollar  Is  now  worth 
84  cents. 

Your  apparel  dollar  Is  now  worth  91  cents. 

Your  auto  Insurance  dollar  is  now  worth  62 
cents. 

Are  those  the  marks  of  a  Great  Society? 

And  here's  a  sampling  of  the  average 
changes  reflected  today  In  some  prices  across 
the  Nation  between  the  time  when  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  left  ofllce  and  the 
Democrat  Administration  took  over : 

A  loaf  of  bread  costs  25  percent  more  today. 

A  pound  of  hamburger  has  gone  up  15 
percent. 

A  potmd  of  bacon  has  gone  up  40  percent. 

A  quart  of  milk  has  gone  up  12  percent. 

An  average  package  of  com  flakes  has  gone 
up  S4  percent. 

A  pound  of  pork  chops  has  gone  up  35 
percent. 

A  pound  of  fish  has  gone  up  24  percent. 

A  pound  of  cheese  has  gone  up  34  percent. 

Are  these  the  marks  of  a  Great  Society? 

Freeh  fruit  and  vegetables  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  32  perc«nt. 

Potatoes  alone  are  up  37  percent. 

Onions  are  up  60  percent. 

Apples  are  up  72  percent. 

Cabbage  Is  up  60  percent. 

Eggs  are  up  11  percent. 

Orape  Jelly  Is  up  16  percent. 

Seml-prlvate  hospital  rooms  are  up  60  per- 
cent. 

Are  theae  prices  the  fruits  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety? 

A  cartoon  recently  depicted  the  cost  of 
living  jump  as  a  Great  Society  Super  Iiiar- 
ket.  Lamb  prices  were  up  (l.TOO  a  ton. 
Bacon  was  up  $1,100  a  ton.  Jelly  was  up 
•200  a  ton.  Off  to  one  side  of  the  counter, 
someone  who  looked  like  the  President  of 
the    United    States    was   whispering   to    his 


associates:    "Keep   r«iilnding  them   how  we 
held  the  stee!  increase  to  $2.50  a  ton." 

The  following  editorial  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Oct.  12,  1966.  entlUed 
"Think  Cheap"  adequately  describes  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  Administration  approach  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

"THINK  CHEAP 

"If  there  were  any  doubts  that  Washington 
considers  the  average  consumer  to  be  pretty 
diimb,  they  should  be  dispelled  bv  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  six-page  pamphlet,  'Shopping 
Sense.' 

■  'Shopping  Sense'  is  designed,  according 
to  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, 'to  help  consumers  get  the  most  for 
their  food  dollars  at  this  time  when  there  are 
rising  prices.' 

"Agreed  that  consumers,  In  these  days  of 
Government-generated  Inflation,  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get.  What  they  may  get  from 
'Shopping  Sense.'  however.  Is  about  as  many 
chuckles  as  might  be  Inspired  by  a  typical 
episode  of  'Batman.' 

"  'Shopping  Sense'  advises  the  homemaker, 
for  Instance,  to  leave  husband  and  children 
at  home  when  they  shop  for  food;  husband 
and  children  are  distracting  Influences 
Zowle! 

"It  says  that  certain  convenience  foods — 
such  as  TV  dinners  and  stuffed  baked  po- 
tatoes— cost  more  than  their  equivalent  in 
fresh  food  Items.    Bam! 

"The  housewife  should  take  along  a  shop- 
ping   list,    it    says,    but    should    be    'open- 
minded'  if  she  sees  'an  unadvertised  bargain 
Pow! 

"Use  substitutes,  urges  'Shopping  Sense  ' 
For,  says  Mrs.  Peterson,  housewives  'need  to 
get  off  the  old  meat  and  poutoes  routine  ' 
Zonk! 

'Try  lower-priced  brands  and  grades,  the 
pamphlet  urges.  Whammo!  In  other  words, 
ladles,   think   cheap. 

"  'Shopping  Sense'  was  prepared  by  the 
committee  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  which  will  make 
available  at  cost  several  million  copies  to 
supermarkets  where  shoppers  can  pick  them 
up.  Plainly,  then,  the  cost  of  producing 
•Shopping  Sense'  in  the  end  wlU  be  added  to 
the  housewife's  food  bill.     Sockol 

"The  authors  of  this  message  on  thinking 
cheap  are  aiming  it  at  the  wrong  audience. 
After  all,  it  isn't  the  hoiisewlfe  who  has  been 
making  prices  rise." 

vn 

The  Johnson  administration  has  a  remark- 
able collection  of  hummingbird  economists 
who  can  reverse  themselves  without  first 
stopping.  They  stand  still  in  midair  while 
malting  motions  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
everyone  the  Government  can  spend  for  vast 
new  domestic  programs  while  at  the  same 
time  supporting  a  war  costing  $25  to  $30  bil- 
lion more,  keeping  prices  down,  and  main- 
taining a  balanced  economy 

Let  us  examine  what  is  happening  In  some 
related  fields. 

As  the  year  started  the  median  price  of 
homes  sold  In  the  United  States  was  $20,000 
according  to  the  Census  Bureau. 

This  represented  an  increase  of  $2,000  in 
one  year  (1965) . 

In  July,  In  the  latest  survey  report,  the 
median  price  was  $21,400. 

Is  this  the  mark  of  a  Great  Society? 
Last  year,  the  number  of  nonfarm  (mort- 
gage)    foreclosures    in    the    United    States 
totaled  116.664,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  report  shows. 

Thus  far  this  year,  foreclosures  have  taken 
a  big  jump  and  are  rimnlng  at  a  rate  equal 
to  222,204  a  year. 
Is  this  the  mark  of  a  Great  Society? 
In  August  1966.  the  factory  worker  with 
three  dependents  has  a  takehome  pay  of 
$98  46  a  week.  This  was  a  drop  of  $1.85  per 
"week  Just  since  June. 
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The  "ra«l  spendable  eamlngi"  for  workers 
bai  tMen  going  like  Uiia.  According  to  tbe 
8«ptemb«r  33.  1964.  report  of  tbe  Bureau 
of  Labor  SiUiUstlcs 

Iq  February  1965  "re&i  spendable  eamlnga" 
were  $87  63  a  week 

In  AuguBt   1965  they  were  down  to  tei  15 

In  August  1966  they  were  down  to  $86  52 

Is  this  the  mark  of  a  Great  StH-lety^ 

A  widow,  or  retired  teacher,  for  example, 
who  retired  on  a  »3  000  pension  after  years  of 
work,  or  anyone  else  who  began  receiving  a 
fixed  Income  of  $3,000  in  1940  has  oeen  hard 
hit  by  Inflation 

After  taxea  the  1940  income  was  $2  935 
(minus  sales  taxes  and  State  taxes  i  By  July 
of  1966.  what  was  supfKMed  to  have  been  a 
♦3.000  annua!  pension,  or  flxed  Income,  was 
worth.  a_'ter  Pedera!  taxes  and  hlgner  prices, 
only    $1  !95 

The  latest  Consumer  Price  Index  released 
by  the  Bun-au  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Sep- 
tember 23  sh'iwed  the  cost  of  living  for  Au- 
gust  1966      Here  Is  What  It  showed 

Since  1960  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
10  37  'c 

Since  1960  the  cost  of  groceries  has  Jumped 
13  75''. 

Since  January  living  costs  In  Just  7 
months  have  Jumped  2  52%. 

And  In  the  s.ime  7  months,  grocery  costs 
have  Increased  3  95" 

If  you  put  1100  away  In  a  shoe  box  in  1940. 
you've  lost  *57  ;n   purchasing  power 

If  you  put  H'X)  wny  in  a  shoe  box  In  1960. 
19  00  of  It  already  has  been  "stolen"  In  pur- 
chaslntf   piwer 

It  now  '.akes  »J2  42  to  buy  the  grocerlea  fou 
could  <<■!  for  120  Viat  S  years  ago. 

And  the  I'^ii  dollar  Is  now  worth  only  39.6 
cents  the  1940  dolUr  Is  worth  43  cents;  the 
1960  dollar   91  cents 

What  4bcut  unemployment?  It  Is  low, 
below  4  percent  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Administration  cannot  forget  that  unem- 
ployment among  youth  has  reached  as  high 
•s  18  percent:  and  of  even  greater  concern 
should  be  the  continuing  unemployment  rate 
among  Nfsjroes  The  Negro  Jobless  rate  In 
August  WHS  more  than  8  percent  It  h.ia  been 
between  7  and  8  3  percent  throughout  the 
ye*jr  There  has  been  Mttle  or  no  Improve- 
ment over  last  year  With  all  Its  p>overty 
■chemieg  the  Oreit  Society  has  failed  In  the 
queat  to  help  the  Negro.  In  fact,  a  Labor 
Department  survey  of  poverty  sections  of 
100  cities  shows  the  unemployment  raf.«  of 
Negroes  to  be  9  4   percent  in  Aug^jst. 

One     .beerv  riti.^r;    on    economic    indicators 
lierely   because  various  Indlcee    svich   as  the 
ooat  of  living,   are  cttad   as   warnings   about 
our     future    does     not     Indicate     anyone     la 
preschlng  fen-r 

As  political  leader  of  the  party  In  power, 
lir  Johneon  did  scxne  poUtl-al  stumping 
In  New  York.  October  12.  and  aocua«d  the 
Republican   P.trty  of  scaring  people 

Well,  lefu  see  During  the  HMM  cam- 
paign there  were  natlonaJly  televised  Demo- 
cratic Party  political  ads,  tailored  to  White 
House  speclflctalon-i  itnd  esthetic  valuee. 
which   preached   that — 

Republicans  were  in  favor  of  little  children 
eating   raillo«ctive   '.ce  cream   cones. 

Republicaiks  were  In  favor  of  "pushing  the 
button  ■  iiid  ^--lowing  up  the  world. 

Republicans  were  in  favor  of  increaslr.^ 
the  b<->mblng  m  Viet  Nam.  which  would  lead 
to  Wowing  up  the  world,  and 

Republicans    were    In    favor    of    deetroytng 
Um  Social  Security  System 
to  list  but  a  few  of  the  Johnson  DemrK-ratlo 
•'App>e«ls  to  Reason   ' 

tb.  Prssldent.  as  Is  your  wont,  you  are 
too  modest  We  bow  to  you  and  acknowledge 
your  superiority  When  It  comes  to  preach- 
ing fear.  YouYe  Tope  With  Us 

vrn 
With   Increasing   frequency    the   .Adminis- 
tration    seems     to     be     Issuing    statements 
fraught    i-lth    i    desperation    to    escape    the 


c<3r.aeqiien<e«  i>f  lt«  ;«oUcles  T^ie  escape? 
Blame  It  on  ("ongr««» — Its  own  Democratic 
Cocutreas  with  a  two  to  one  majority  And 
if  the  Administration  can  get  away  with  it. 
Republicans  are  blamed  although  at  any 
given  time  the  AdmlnlstriiUon  has  twice  as 
many  Members  of  Congress  than  does  the 
Republican   Party 

Republican  Senators  have  complied  a  re- 
markable record  In  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  TTiey  hiive 
been  able  to  obtain  approval  of  ameiutments 
to  bills  m  committees,  one  rec«nt  example 
being  the  adoption  of  19  Republican  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  and  Elemen- 
tary-Second  ary  Education  bills. 

Republican  Sen&tors  have  succeeded,  by 
the  force  of  argument.  In  obtaining  changes 
In  legislation  of  all  types  and  even  In  the 
p>as8age  of  some  of  their  own  measures  al- 
though, for  the  most  part,  the  bills  that 
finally  passed  bear  the  name  of  a  Democrat 
as  the  principal  sponsor 

Republican  Seruitors  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
posed programs  in  1965  and  1966  covering 
every  aspect  of  our  dally  domestic  lives  and 
our  affairs  abroad.  It  would  take  a  book 
to  list  them 

In  addition,  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  representing  every  facet  of  Re- 
publicanism from  national  level  to  the  grass 
roots,  has  offered  detailed  programs.  These 
included : 

Date  proposed  and  program 

June  1966.  United  Slates  Foreign  Policy  In 
Vietnam. 

August  1965,  The  Balance  of  Payments. 

September  1965.  Equality  in  America:  a 
Promise  Unfulfilled. 

December  1966.  Viet  Nam  Policy  State- 
ment. 

December  1965,  Toward  a  Stronger  Federal 
System. 

December  1965.  Toward  Pair  Elections  In 
America. 

March  7,  1966.  (Economic)  Opportunity 
Crusade  Act  of  1966. 

March  1966.  The  Case  for  Revenue  Sharing. 

March  1966.  Latin  America-United  States: 
Progress  or  Failure? 

March  1966.  The  Human  Investment — Job 
Opportunltle."! 

March  1966.  The  Rising  C<i8t8  of  Living. 

June  1966  The  United  Nations. 

June  1968.  Effective  Water  Management. 

June  1966.  The  Challenge  of  the  Modem 
Metropolis. 

June  1966.  Federal.  State,  and  Local  Re- 
sponsibilities for  Problems  of  Education. 

June  1966.  Transportation  In  Modern 
America. 

June  1966.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

June  1966.  The  Alleviation  o<  Poverty. 

June  1966.  Jobs  and  People — Job  Opportu- 
nities. 

June  1966.  The  Needs  of  the  Aging. 

In  recent  weeks  the  White  House  had 
blamed  the  Congress  for  appropriating  more 
than  It  asked  in  some  cases  Again  I  point 
out  It  Is  the  Administration's  own  I>>mo- 
cratlc-controllert  Congress.  But  for  the  rec- 
ord, who  Is  trying  to  save  your  tax  dollar  ' 
Here  are  som.?  examples 

9  ecoTiomy  rollcall  votes  in  the  Senate,  1966 


9  ecoTuymy  rollcall  votes  in  the  Seiiaif, 
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Increase  during  Kennedy-John- 

son administration  .June  8. 1988. . 

09 

S 

Note  -Strength  In  House:  293  Democrats  versuj  1« 
Republicans. 

How  did  Republican  Senators  vote  on  some 
of  the  other  Issues  in  the  first  session  of  the 
89th?     Here  are  some  samples: 

Republican  Senators  voted  100  percent  oa 
Auto  Tire  Safety  Standard.-;;  and  100  percent 
for  the  Cold  War  GI  Benefltf?  bU!:  and  solid- 
ly In  approval  of  leglsl.itlon  for  m-re  ".'>>;:t'e 
farm  credit;  100  percent  for  the  Dogs  &  r-atj 
Humane  and  Petnapplng  bill;  96  perren;  fr 
a  National  Wild  Rivers  System:  84  perrec*. 
for  a  plan  to  provide  hard-pressed  parp::ts  :r 
students  with  some  Income  t^ix  ere:'.'.:  ;  r 
college  tuition  (Democrats  defeated  It):  IOC 
percent  In  favor  of  a  bill  to  expand  Library 
Services  and  Construction;  100  percent  '« 
the  Auto  Safety  bill   (3.  3005). 

Also  Republicans  s\ipp<jrted  100  percect 
a  plan  under  the  Aid  for  the  Blind  law  to 
extend  books  and  other  materials  to  other 
handicapped  persons.  100  percent  to  liberal- 
ize benefits  to  dependents  of  veterans,  and 
to  liberalize  Indemnities  to  parents  of  vet- 
erans; 100  percent  to  give  automobiles  to  cer- 
tain Cold  War  veterans  who  suffered  serious 
service-connected  dl.subllltles;  100  pcce.!*. 
support  for  a  military  pay  raise;  100  percent 
to  provide  a  coordinated  National  HlehwaT 
Safety  program. 

IX 

"But  no*'  the  squeeze  Is  clearly  on"  re- 
ports The  Atlantic  .M')uthly  for  Oi  lober  a 
an  article  entitled  "Consensus  Politics  End 
of  an  E.xper1ment."  The  article  observes  iM! 
the  President's  salad  days  are  over  Socne: 
than  later  he  Is  going  to  have  to  make  some 
vital  decisions  becaiwe  of  "the  rising  cost  o! 
the  war  In  human  terms  and  In  tre;isures 
What  Is  more,  the  magazine  says,  "the  world 
will  not  hold  still  for  the  Johnson  treatmeBl 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  also  otwerved 
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a  Reserve  call-up.  either  of  which  would  sig- 
nal an  end  to  domestic  business  em  usual. 
IB  avoiding  them,  it  has  restored  to  economic 
policies  that  have  brought  both  tight  money 
and  inflation.  Politically,  the  once  happy 
allies  of  the  Great  Society  consensus  are 
chewing  on  each  other.  Labor  is  angry  over 
the  failure  to  repeal  14(b):  the  farmers  are 
Slamlng  Freeman  for  allegedly  trying  to  slow 
:he  rite  in  food  prices;  the  South  Is  sore  at 
Oie  school  desegregation  "guidelines";  and 
even  the  freshman  Democrats  elected  on  Mr. 
Johnson's  coattalls  are  chafing  visibly  at  the 
rubber-stamp  label. 

"As  Alan  L.  Otten  pointed  out  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  stance  Mr.  Johnson  was 
forced  to  take  In  Congress  this  year  was  dif- 
ficult to  defend.  He  told  Congress  first  that 
■It  cannot  cut  any  of  his  proposals  a  penny, 
because  every  cent  Is  urgently  needed  to 
overcome  long-accumulated  and  burdensome 
national  deficiencies,  but.  second,  that  It 
i-annot  add  a  penny  to  what  he  has  asked 
tiecause  that  would  aggravate  Inflationary 
pressures.' 

•Mr.  Otten  noted.  'This  does  not  Bit  well 
«rlth  Congress.  Many  Senators  and  Repre- 
stDUtives  feel  the  President  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  to  have  It  both  ways.  .  .  .  Many 
have  turned  Mr.  Johnson's  tv^'o-edged  argu- 
ment to  suit  their  own  purposes,  rather  than 
his  If  filling  unmet  needs  Is  as  Important 
u  the  Chief  Executive  .says,  most  lawmakers 
can't  see  why  they  shouldn't  take  care  of  a 
few  of  their  own  constituents'  needs  along 
with  the  President's.  .  .  Alternatively,  If 
inflation  is  as  ominous  as  the  President  {xjr- 
trays  It  when  attacking  Increases  In  his 
budget,  many  Congressmen  would  be  glad 
to  help  combat  this  dire  threat  by  spiking 
a  few  of  the  innovations  he's  proposed.'  " 

In  addition  to  the  war.  the  rising  tide  of 
mme  and  violence  In  our  streets,  the  highest 
cost  of  living  In  history,  more  and  more  home 
mortgage  foreclosures,  Government  news 
nunagement.  a  decrease  In  "real  spendable 
earnings."  loss  of  prestige  abroad,  and  larger 
and  larger  Federal  spending,  there  also  are 
other  m.itters  of  concern. 

The  Administration  raised  interest  rates  on 
VA  and  FHA  home  loans  to  the  highest  In 
!-^tory  this  month. 

Is  this  indicative  of  a  Great  Society? 

The  Government  hiis  paid  Interest  rates 
:.500  percent  larger  than  ever  before  on 
some  ahort-term  loans.  And  Interest  rates 
jn  everything  else  from  home  loans,  personal 
oans.  installment  loans,  to  loans  made  by 
corporations,  have  soared  to  the  highest  levels 
la  45  years. 

Does  this  mark  the  progress  of  a  Great  So- 

r.ety? 

There  were  more  strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages in  the  first  6  months  of  1966  than  in 
iny  slmll,\r  perlcxl  in  the  last  dec.^e. 

Will  the  administration  point  to  this  as  a 
Great  Society  mark? 

A  multitude  of  scandals  has  burst  uf>on 
the  Federal  scene,  from  windfall  proflu  In 
•lousing  and  the  random  issuance  of  bank 
charters  to  literally  scores  of  poverty  program 

Ooes  this  represent  the  ethics  of  a  Great 
ijxlety 

American  taxpayers,  whether  thev  realize  It 
»  not.  are  saddled  with  «1  billion  per  month 
■J'  Interest  alone  on  the  national  debt. 

Does  an  ever-Increasing  public  debt  repre- 
!»::•.  a  Great  Society? 

Prom  1931  through  1965  American  farm- 
^^  hiid  the  lowest  share  of  the  Gross  Na- 
K>n.U  P.-oduct:  the  lowest  return  on  gross 
^«,  the  lowest  return  on  trH.il  capital  In- 
■estment:  the  lowest  sh.ire  of  the  food  dollar- 
-'fewest  level  of  par,ty  of  income;  and  re- 
•*"eQ  the  lowest  performance  on  campaign 
Pwnises  ever  made  by  an  Administration. 

Does  tills  represent  the  flowering  of  a  Great 

Since  December  1.  1965.  when  the  Admln- 
■i^ration  made  headlines  about  cutting  the 


public  payroll  by  25,000,  more  than  237,000 
additional  employees  have  been  placed  on  the 
public  payroll  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

Is  this  what  Is  meant  by  a  Great  Society? 

X 

When  our  Commander  In  Chief  asked  con- 
gressional authorlxation  of  $4.8  billion  more 
for  our  fighting  men  In  'Viet  Nam,  the  Senate 
record  will  show  Republican  Senators  gave 
100  percent  support.  When  he  urgently 
asked  for  an  additional  $13.1  billion  in  de- 
fense money  for  fiscal  year  1966,  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  gave  him  100  percent  support. 
And  when  It  came  to  authorizing  $415  mil- 
lion more  for  'Viet  Nam  economic  aid,  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate  again  went  down  the 
line  100  percent  for  It. 

We  are  In  a  war  which  Is  growing  in  pro- 
portions. Much  will  be  said  in  the  coming 
days,  volumes  will  be  written,  and  arguments 
will  conUnue.  Suffice  it  to  leave  it  at  this 
point  with  up-to-date  accounts  of  our  posi- 
tion In  Viet  Nam  in  the  following  articles, 
one  by  Clayton  Prltchey.  which  appeared  In 
The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C..  Oct.  10, 
1966,  and  the  other,  an  Interview  of  General 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  by  Associated  Press 
Correepondent  Marvin  Arrowsmlth,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  same  newspaper  Oct.  10,  1966: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.   10,  1966] 

"We'rk  in  Oxtk  Third  Lakcest  War 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

"For  the  U.S.  this  la  a  historic  moment. 

With  the  landing  at  Saigon  of  a  brigade  from 

the   4th   Infantry   Division,   the   conflict   In 

Viet  Nam  has  Just  become  the  third  largest 

war  America  has  ever  fought. 

"American  battle  strength  In  Viet  Nam 
now  totals  320,000,  which  exceeds  the  Korean 
War  total  of  302,483.  Only  In  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars  has  the  U.S.  ever  sur- 
passed the  present  effort. 

"At  the  same  time,  American  casualties 
have  reached  a  new  high;  and  defense  ex- 
penditures (also  surpassing  Korea)  have  shot 
above  $60  billion  a  year  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II. 

"That,  In  brief.  Is  the  factual  situation  In 
Viet  Nam,  despite  the  optimistic,  Inspira- 
tional pep  talks  coming  out  of  both  Saigon 
and  Washington. 

"The  latest  UjS.  casualty  figures  report 
967  killed  and  wounded  In  one  week,  the 
highest  In  any  7-day  period  so  far.  If,  as  the 
war  escalates,  casualties  continue  at  or  near 
this  level,  they  will  exceed  50,000  a  year, 
which  would  top  the  Korean  War  rate  of 
46,000. 

"The  new  figures  bring  the  total  of  combat 
deaths  for  the  war  to  5,302.  This  Is  more 
than  the  number  of  Americans  killed  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  (4,435),  the  War  of  1812 
(2,260),  the  Mexican  War  (1,733)  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  (385). 

"Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  repeatedly  assured  the  public 
that  the  VS.  was  In  Viet  Nam  only  in  a  sup- 
porUng  role,  and  that  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  must  be  carried  on  by  the  Vietna- 
mese themselves. 

"The  casualties,  however,  tell  a  different 
story.  In  the  same  week  that  the  U.S.  lost 
967  men,  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  had 
only  98  killed  and  280  wounded,  less  than 
half  of  the  American  total. 

"The  fact  Is  that  this  Is  the  largest  un- 
declared war  In  tlie  history  of  the  world— 
and  It  Is  rapidly  getting  bigger,  which  is 
why  the  Pope  and  U  Thant  (whose  concerns 
are  umversal  rather  than  national)  conUnue 
to  raise  their  anqulshed  voices  In  the  hope 
of  heading  off  another  super-war. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  present  fighting 
Is  of  such  proportions  that  nobody  in  Wash- 
ington (Including  President  Johnson)  knows 
what  the  war  Is  costing.  The  only  thing  sure 
Is  that  It  Is  costing  far  more  than  the  gov- 
ernment will  admit. 
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"When  the  President  was  pressed  for  an 
answer  at  a  recent  press  conference,  he  shut 
off  questions  by  saying,  'I  would  commend  to 
you  some  homework.  Read  the  (Congres- 
sional )   hearings.' 

"The  reporters  were  willing,  but  the  hear- 
ings— most  of  them  closed — revealed  little  or 
nothing.  Fortunately,  some  of  them  were 
not  closed  to  Wisconsin  Representative  Mel- 
viN  Laird,  Chairman  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Conference. 

"Taking  the  President  at  his  word,  Laird 
tried  to  do  his  homework  by  questiomng 
Pentagon  Comptroller  Robert  Anthony. 
'When  I  asked  him  where  the  Viet  Nam  war 
cost  estimates  were  that  the  President  re- 
ferred to,'  Laird  said,  'Anthony  replied  that 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  hearings  that  would 
tell  you  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.' 

"In  July,  budget  figures  were  released  Indi- 
cating the  cost  in  fiscal  1966  was  $5.8  billion, 
or  about  $500  million  a  month.  In  Septem- 
ber, however,  the  Treasury  acknowledged 
that  the  cost  had  soared  to  $1.2  billion  a 
month. 

"Even  this  much  higher  figure,  though,  is 
only  camouflaged.  Those  closest  to  the  sit- 
uation secretly  admit  that  Congressman 
Laird's  estimate  of  $2  billion  a  month  is  prob- 
ably closer  to  the  mark. 

"Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  said 
that  the  'incremental  coets  of  Southeast 
Asia  operations'  are  about  $1  billion  a  month, 
which  would  mean  $12  billion  a  year.  If 
Laird  is  right  the  cost  will  rise  to  at  least  $25 
billion  next  year. 

"  The  issue  we  are  going  to  try  to  develop 
is  the  credibility  of  this  administration  as  re- 
gards the  war."  Laird  says,  and  he  flatly 
charges  that  'deception  is  being  used  on  the 
amount  of  money  being  expended  in  Viet 
Nam." 

"The  hard  facts  will  have  to  come  out  soon, 
for  the  administration  Is  faced  with  the 
urgent  need  of  coming  to  Congress  for  sup- 
plemental Viet  Nam  funds,  and  the  guessing 
is  that  they  will  exceed  $10  billion,  and  pos- 
sibly much  more." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  10,  1968] 

"Eisenhower  Urges  Victort  but  WotnjJN'x 

Use  A-Bombs 

"(By  Marvin  L.  Arrowsmlth) 

"Gbtttsburg.  Pa.— Former  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  still  insists  'we  must 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  win'  fast  In  Viet 
Nam.  But  he  calls  It  silly  for  anyone  to 
conclude  this  means  he  favors  U.S.  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  there. 

"The  five-star  genera]  who  led  allied  forces 
to  victory  In  Europe  in  World  War  n  savs  it  is 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  war  in  Viet 
Nam — a  guerrUIa  type  which  exposes  friend 
and  foe  alike  to  any  weafyons  used. 

"Only  President  Johnson.  Eisenhower  adds, 
ultimately  can  call  the  signals  on  grand 
strategy. 

"Easenhower  says  his  only  advice  Is  that  It 
ought  to  be  a  strategy  aimed  at  winning 
quickly  and  putting  an  end  to  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives — a  strategy  which  he  does  not  think 
would  involve  Red  Chinese  Intervention. 

"But  to  anyone  who  got  the  idea — and 
some  did — that  In  recent  remarks  he  favored 
using  nuclear  weapons  to  achieve  a  swift 
victory.  Elsenhower  has  this  to  say: 

"  "This  Is  silly.  How  would  you  use  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Viet  Nam?  I  ask:  Do  you 
have  any  idea? 

"  'Personally,  I  would  say  whatever  the 
President  finds  out  he  must  do,  I  shall  not 
criticize  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
war  Is  going  to  escalate  or  de-escalate  or 
anything  else. 

"  'I  do  know  we  must  do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  win  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  not,  the 
war  will  grow  In  costs,  both  In  money  and 
lives,  and  the  nation's  morale  will  be 
lowered.' 
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"THS  MOKAUt  FACTOR 


"And  h*  says 

"  "ma  morale  of  a  nation  la  Juat  aa  Im- 
portant a  factor — probably  a  more  important 
(actor — In  determining  lU  capacity  to  lead  aa 
la  Ita  military  or  economic  itrengrtb.' 

"Baaniiower  wUi  obaerve  txla  76tb  birthday 
at  bla  farm  hare  Friday. 

"Ttia  former  pneldent  cautlona  fellow  Re- 
pobUoaxu  seeklnc  election  to  Congreaa  Nov  8 
agalnat  trying  to  n^ake  an  laaue  of  adminis- 
tration policy  Ld  Viet  Nam.  He  thln^  such 
an  effort  vouJd  be  very  rlaky  from  a  political 
atandpolQt,  and  that  domeaUc  loauea  such  aa 
•putdlnf  and  Inflation  dang«r  offer  OOP  can- 
dklataa  much  beter  opportunity  to  capitalize 
at  the  poUa. 

"Aa  for  the  aggreaaive  wln-tbe-war  tactics 
be  advocates.  Elsenhower  foreaees  no  likeli- 
hood at  such  a  course  bringing  Red  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union  into  the  conflict  In  full 
mlUtary  support  at  the  Communist  North 
Vletnameae.  He  holds  that  some  people  ai- 
vaya — aitd  without  Juatlfleatlon — ee«  bogey- 
man  under    the   bed    In    such    clrcomstances 

"TH»   CAkLIKB   9TA■nM«^^^9 

"Baenhower  doubts  that  either  Commu- 
nlat  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  feel 
they  had  anything  to  gain  worth  taking  the 
rlak. 

"Apprehenalon  that  Elsenhower  might  be 
■drocatlng  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Viet 
Nam  was  volred  In  some  quarters  after  re- 
marks he  made  Sept  30  in  Chicago  and  Oct 
9  in  Washington 

"In  Chicago,  the  former  president  said  he 
wtrald  "take  any  action  to  win"  in  Viet 
Nam.     Asked  then   to  elaborate,  he  repU'd- 

" 'I'm  not  sure  I'm  not  familiar  with  all 
the  political  considerations  If  they  gave 
me  the  problem  I'd  take  any  action  to 
win.' 

"In  Waahlngton  three  days  lat«r  newsmen 
a^ain  eoucht  ampUflcatlon 

"  1  would  do  anything.'  said  Blaenhower. 
'to  brtng  the  war  to  an  honorable  solution 
aa  rapidly  aa  I  could  ' 

"Asked  whether  he  would  automatically 
preclude  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  he 
wue  praaldant  at  this  time,  Elsenhower  re- 
plied: 'I  would  not  automatically  prerljde 
the  use  of  anything  ' 

"Elsenhower's  remarks  promoted  Sen.-ite 
Democratic  Leader  Mixa  iiAUBwrasi  to  call 
on  the  former  president  to  spall  out  Just 
what  he  had  In  mind — to  say  speclflcally 
Vtaiether  he  was  advocating  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and-<>r  an  Increase  In  the  US 
isanpower  commitment  to  Viet  Nam  TTie 
Montana  senator  said  the  nation's  voters 
ware  entitled  to  know  in  this  coagresalona: 
election  year 

"Johnson,  asked  for  comment  on  Elsen- 
hower's remarks  told  his  news  conference 
laat  week  'I  would  say  It  is  the  (xiUcy  of 
this  government  to  exercise  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  which  we  i-ire  capable  In  an  attempt 
to  provide  thre  maximum  deterrence  with  a 
minimum  of  involvement  The  easiest  thing 
we  could  do  Is  to  get  into  a  larger  Viir  with 
other  nations  ' 

"Johnson  obviously  was  talking  about 
the  poaalblllty  of  direct  involvement  of  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union 

"At   the    time    It    was    uttered    Elsenhower 
took   no  public   note   of   the   criticism   some 
Gongreas  members  fired  at  him  because  of  his 
remarks  about  taking  any  action   needed  t< 
win  In  Viet  Nam 

•TThe  old  soldier  Is  known  to  feel  Intense- 
ly, however,  that  these  men.bers  ought  to 
rwnaln  silent  on  military  strategy  and  tac- 
tlea.  and  leave  such  matters  to  the  preat- 
deot  and  his  military  advisers 

"As  for  Johnson's  news  conference  state- 
ment, KlMnhower  would  add — as  Johnson  has 
on  other  occasions- -that  US  military  po- 
litical and  economic  objectlvee  ought  to  be 
■eblev«d  aa  swiftly  as  poaalble,  and  the  war 


then   ended    to   put   a   stop    to   U.S.   casual- 
ties. 

Elsenhower  holds  that  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  win  these  U  S  goals  must  be  done. 
And  he  holds,  further,  that  Johnson  will  do 
It." 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION   OP  THE  SENATE 

On  request  ot  Mr.  MANsrikLO.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  Senate  commit- 
tees were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  15TH  ANNTV^ERSARY  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT   OF    REI.ATIONS    WITH 
KUWAIT 
Mr   MANSFIELD     Mr.  President,  the 

US.  Embsissy  In  Kuwait  Is  celebrating 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  ofBclal  relations  with  the  State 
of  KuwEdt.  The  American  Consulate  In 
Kuwait  was  opened  for  business  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1951.  by  Consul  Enoch  Duncan 
It  was  the  first  foreign  consulate  to  be 
established  in  Kuwait,  which  was  at  that 
time  under  British  protection 

Unofflcla!  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Kuwait  began  In  1910  when 
American  doctors  arrived  to  set  up  an 
American  Mission  H.ispital.  an  institu- 
tion which  remains  in  existence  today. 
The  period  between  the  opening  of  our 
Consulate  In  1951  and  Kuwait's  inde- 
pendence In  1961  witnessed  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  the  stale 
Relations  between  our  two  countries  were 
fui-ther  strengthened  by  the  elevation  of 
our  Consulate  to  Einbassy  .status  In  1961 
and  the  appointment  of  a  resident  Am- 
bassador In  1963 

Over  the  years  the  mutual  Interests 
and  friendship  of  the  United  States  and 
Kuwait  have  steadily  deepened  and 
broadened  to  include  exchanges  in  the 
commercial,  industrial,  educational,  and 
scientific  fields  American  companies 
have  been  particularly  active  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Kuwait's  oil  resources.  The 
Government  of  Kuwait  has  played  an 
Increasingly  Important  role  In  Middle 
Eastern  and  In  world  affairs.  In  these 
activities  as  well  as  in  its  generous  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  other 
nations,  totalling  nearly  one-half  bil- 
HoTi  dollars.  Kuwait  has  shown  that  it 
shares  with  the  United  States  a  com- 
mon dedication  to  the  principles  of  peace 
and  economic  and  social  progress. 

On  this  anniversary  day  I  also  wish  to 
extend  richly  deserved  commendation  to 
the  distinguished  Ambcissador  from  Ku- 
wait, the  Honorable  Talat  Al-Ohoussein. 
who  has  done  so  much  to  continue  and  to 
enhance  the  mutual  Interests  and  the 
warm  friendship  between  our  countries. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  INITIA'n\'ES  IN 
ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President.  5  months 
have  parsed  since  the  Senate,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  declared  Its  sup;x)rt  for  an 
all-out  effort  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  prolifertaion  of  nuclear 
weapons 

A.S  one  of  the  original  spon.sors  of  Sen- 
ate Reaoluuon  179,  I  believed  then  and  I 


believe  now  that  we  must  continue  lo 
give  the  highest  priority  to  reachiru? 
agreement  on  effective  measures  for  Uie 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
not  overlook  the  potential  threat  of  bac- 
teriological warfare.  Any  agreement  we 
may  reach  for  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  might  well  serve  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  bacteriological  weapons 
and,  thereby,  increase  the  diCQculty  of 
achieving  any  international  agreement 
for  their  control. 

Biological  agents  can  be  produced  with 
relative  ease  and  economy,  we  are  told 
This  fact  could  malce  them  increasingly 
attractive  as  a  strategic  weapon  to  na- 
tions lacking  the  means  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons. 

These  points  suggest  to  me  that  we 
should  be  taking  steps  toward  the  control 
of  bacteriological  weapons,  concurrently 
with  our  effort  in  the  nuclear  field. 
Measures  to  halt  the  proliferaiton  of  such 
capabilities  could  be  an  important  first 
step  in  this  direction  and  a  constructive 
precedent  for  other  areas  of  arms 
control. 

I  am  persuaded,  moreover,  that  new 
initiatives  are  essential  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  our  search  for 
arms  control.  A  move  toward  reducing 
the  threat  of  bacteriological  warfare 
would  strike  a  responsive  chord  hi  the 
minds  of  people  everywhere.  I  believe 

I  have  therefore  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Deft':i.>^:' 
and  the  Director  of  the  UJS.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  with  a 
request  that  they  give  to  these  proposals 
the  early  and  full  consideration  I  believe 
they  merit. 


A   FRUIT   OP   GREAT   CULTIVATION 

Mr  B.\RTLETT  Mr.  President. 
Samuel  Johnson  once  observed.  "Grati- 
tude is  a  fruit  of  great  cultivation." 

Mrs  Jessie  Kasska,  of  Douglas,  Alaska, 
true  to  the  cultivation  of  Thlinglt  Indian 
heritage,  is  a  fruit  of  such  cultivation. 

Mrs.  Kasska  is  88  years  old.  For  20 
years  she  has  received  old-age  assistance 
The  total  amount  of  assistance  came  to 
$12.85695 

On  October  10.  Mrs.  Kasska  demon- 
strated her  cultivation  by  giving  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan  a  check  for  that  amount 
She  did  not  have  to  give  the  money  back. 
but  she  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
her  heritage  by  "demonstrating  gratitude 
for  favors  received" 

Speaking  in  her  native  tongue,  she 
explained: 

I  have  always  been  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance I  received,  and  I  have  always  prayed 
that  I  would  someday  have  the  means  to 
repay  It. 

The  means  came  through  the  recent 
sale  of  timber  rights  on  recently  In- 
herited land  In  southeast  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Kaaska  did  not  fall  her  people 
and  set  a  noble  example  for  all  of  us. 
She  is  tnily  a  fruit  of  great  cultivation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Fairbanks 
News-Miner  edlUon  of  October  10,  re- 
porting the  story  of  Mrs.  Kasska,  be 
placed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RccoRO, 

as  follows: 

THLiNorr  WOJ4AN  GivBs  Statk  $13,866  Back 

Juneau. — An  88-year-old  Douglas  woman 
repaid  the  state  Toluntarlly,  today  for  old 
age  assistance  payments  she  has  received  over 
the  past  20  years. 

Mrs.  Jesele  Kaeska  gave  Gov.  William  A. 
Egnn  a  check  for  $123&6.y5  and  told  the 
governor  through  an  interpreter  in  her  na- 
tive Ttillnglt  tongue  she  was  acting  in  the 
tradition  of  her  Thlinglt  Indian  heritage  by 
■deinonstratlng  gratitude  for  favors  received. 

"I  have  always  been  grateful  far  the  aaelat- 
ar.i-e  I  received,"  Mrs.  Kasska  said,  "and  I 
bare  always  prayed  that  I  would  someday 
have  the  means  to  repay  It." 

Ei;an  noted  that  Mrs.  Kasska  was  under 
DO  legal  obligation  to  repay  the  assistance 
she  received,  then  termed  the  act  a  "very 
w.  iiderful  thing  for  you  to  do  for  the  state 
uf  Alaska.  We  are  very,  very  proud  of  citi- 
zens like  you  " 

Mrs  Kassa's  ne{^ew,  Horace  Marks  at 
Douglas,  who  acted  as  her  Interpreter,  said 
his  aunt  had  received  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  from  the  sale  of  timber  rights  on  re- 
cently inherited  land  near  Halnee. 


LE\'ERETT  SALTONSTALL:    A 
SENATOR'S  SENATOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.     Mr.  President, 

when  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  convenes  In  January,  an  able  and 
noble  colleague  of  ours  Mdll  be  absent 
from  these  halls.  At  the  close  of  this 
session.  Leverett  Saltonstali,  steps  out 
of  his  Senate  seat  and  into  congressional 
legend. 

In  the  22  years  that  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL  has  been  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, he  has  endeared  himself  both  to 
the  Senate  and  an  appreciative  Nation 
as  a  man  of  dignity,  integrity  and  ideals. 
He  has  been  an  effective  and  persistent 
advocate  of  welfare  benefits  and  civU 
rights  legislation,  of  aid  to  education  and 
the  liberalization  of  immigration  laws, 
of  the  development  of  small  business, 
and  a  long  list  of  Important  and  enlight- 
ened measures. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
in  both  the  minority  and  majority  parties 
because  it  has  long  been  evident  that  be 
places  public  interest  above  partisan  ad- 
vantage. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  first  entered 
public  service  46  years  ago  when  he  be- 
came a  28-year-old  alderman  in  Newton, 
Mass.  A  New  England  Yankee  in  the 
best  of  ways,  he  was  following  a  pattern 
long  established  in  the  family  tradition — 
a  pattern  of  public  service  that  has  been 
a  Saltonstall  trsUt  since  his  ancestors 
first  came  to  this  continent.  His  ances- 
tors, of  course,  were  among  the  earliest 
colonial  settlers  and  the  Saltonstall  fam- 
ily has  become  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  American  history. 

One  of  the  Senator's  ancestors  was  a 
colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts,  an- 
other was  the  first  mayor  of  Salem  and 
numerous  others  have  served  their  com- 
munities and  the  Nation  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  The  Senator,  who  served. 
for  18  years  on  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Harvard  College,  represents  his  family's 
lOth  generation  in  direct  line  of  descent 
to  be  graduated  from  Harvard — a  most 


unusual  aocompllstamait  for  any  Amer- 
ican family. 

The  Senator's  own  career  In  public 
service  carried  him  from  Newton's  Board 
of  Aldermen  to  his  post  as  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Middlesex  County  smd 
then  to  Massachusetts'  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court.  He  became  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  and,  from  1938  to 
1944,  was  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  The  only  Gov- 
ernor in  Massachusetts  history  to  serve 
three  terms,  he  left  a  record  of  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  acts  that  Included 
improved  wage  and  hour  standards  and 
revised  worlcmen's  ccHnpensation,  re- 
duced taxes  and  an  increased  public 
treasury. 

The  record  he  will  leave  when  he  re- 
tires frwn  the  Senate  will  be  equally 
progressive  and  enlightened.  His  com- 
pany and  his  counsel  will  be  missed  here. 
For  the  petst  2  years  I  have  served  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
with  LxvnxTT  Saltonstall  and  appre- 
ciate his  meticulous  care  with  the  peo- 
ple's money,  and  his  weighing  of  each 
project  with  the  public  interest.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  a  Senator's  Senator, 
one  whom  we  trust,  admire  and  honor. 
His  service  has  brought  a  dignity  and 
a  nobility  to  the  Senate  that  we  all  hope 
to  maintain  when  he  leaves.  This  is  the 
highest  tribute  a  Senator  can  win  from 
his  fellows. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  on  October  13  passed  the  bill 
to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Transportation,  Congress  approved 
specific  language  in  the  Declaration  of 
Purpose  section  of  that  bill  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  efforts  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  and  historic 
sites,     (Sec.  2(b)(2)). 

In  section  4(f)  of  that  bill.  Congress 
Implemented  the  earlier  declaration  of 
national  policy  as  follows: 

After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program  or 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  land 
from  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless 
(1)  there  U  no  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such 
program  Includes  all  possible  planning  to 
minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric Bite  resulting  from  such  use. 

The  language  quoted  from  the  Trans- 
portation DeparUnent  bill  is  consistent 
with  an  earlier  action  of  the  Congress 
in  approving  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1966  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  September  13,  and  which  is 
now  Public  Iaw  89-574.  That  law  in 
its  section  15(a)  provides  as  follows: 

It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  thla  Title,  the  Secretary  shall  use  maxi- 
mum effort  to  preserve  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  parklands  and  historic 
sttas,  and  the  beauty  and  historic  value  of 
such  lands  and  sites.    The  Secretary  stiaU 


cooperate  with  the  States  in  developing 
highway  plans  and  programs  which  carry 
out  such  policy. 

These  clear  statements  of  natloiial 
policy  require  that  any  new  obligation 
for  the  Federal-aJd  highway  program 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  national 
policy  as  declared  by  the  Congress,  and 
I  would  certainly  expect  the  executive 
branch  to  be  guided  accordingly  In  ob- 
ligating any  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  Federal -aid  highway  program  by 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  of  the  filnancial 
world  has  been  the  tremendous  growth 
In  the  past  two  decades  of  the  savings 
and  loan  business.  These  thrift  institu- 
tions have  grown  from  $9  billion  in  as- 
sets at  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  over 
$130  billion  today.  They  finance  45  per- 
cent of  all  home  purchases,  and  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  making  this  a 
Nation  in  which  nearly  two -thirds  of  all 
families  live  in  a  home  of  their  own. 
They  have  provided  a  safe  and  profitable 
savings  facility  for  40  million  thrifty 
Americans. 

But,  during  1966,  the  growth  of  this 
great  industry  and  Its  ability  to  serve 
the  American  homeowner  has  ground  to 
a  halt.  During  the  first  7  months  of  the 
year,  their  savings  grow^th  was  81  per- 
cent below  the  same  period  for  1965.  In- 
stead of  adding  a  normal  $3.7  billion  to 
their  savings  totals,  a  mere  $0.7  billion 
has  been  added. 

This  slowdown  in  growth  does  not.  in 
Itself,  affect  the  safety  or  financial  sta- 
bility of  these  institutions.  But  it  does 
drastically  reduce  their  ability  to  make 
home  loans.  This  slowdown  in  savings 
growth  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
alarming  drop  off  in  home  construction. 
The  $3  billion  they  did  not  grow  this 
year  is  $3  billion  that  did  not  flow  Into 
the  mortgage  market.  Three  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  mortgages  could  finance 
$4  billion  worth  of  construction,  or  200,- 
000  homes  costing  $20,000  each. 

The  central  cause  of  the  slowdown  in 
savings  at  savings  and  loan  associations 
was  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
last  December  in  permitting  banks  to  pay 
a  new  interest  rate  as  high  as  5*^  per- 
cent. Many  benks  promoted  this  high 
rate,  and.  naturally,  many  savers  with- 
drew their  funds  from  savings  and  loans, 
which  generally  i>ay  4V2  percent  divid- 
ends or  less.  The  Congress  acted  be- 
latedly to  cool  off  this  competition  and 
since  October  1,  banks  have  been  hmlted 
to  a  5-percent  interest  rate.  Whether 
this  Eiction  taken  will  be  sufficient  to 
check  or  reverse  the  flow  of  savings  away 
frwn  thrift  Institutions  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Congress  has  also  acted  to  in- 
crease the  insurance  of  accounts  celling 
in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  act  will  be  helpful,  par- 
ticularly to  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Of  the  40  million  savers  in 
savings  and  loans,  nearly  2  million  of 
them    have    accounts    at    the    present 
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$10,000  celllr\g  If  only  a  fraction  of 
these  people  were  to  Increase  their  ac- 
counts to  $15  OOO.  several  billion  dollars 
of  savings  would  be  obtaanf^d.  TWs 
would  be  a  mo«t  welcome  addition  to  the 
available  mortgage  supply 

I  intend  to  teep  a  cloee  eye  on  the 
atatlstics  In  the  months  ahead  to  see  If 
the  Interest  rate  legislation  and  the  re- 
milting  regulations  are  accomplishing 
this  Intended  purpose.  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will.  If  not.  I  for  one  will 
return  In  January  ready  to  lake  such 
further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
revive  an  industry  so  vital  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


"YANQUT.     COME     BACK"     TELLS 
STORY  OF     HOPE" 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
new  book.  "Yanqul.  Come  Back.  '  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  hospital  ship  Hope 
in  Peru.  Here  Is  documented  a  starting 
account  of  what  American  private  enter- 
prise can  do  to  build  good  health  and 
good  will  in  developing  nations 

England's  19th  century  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Disraeli,  once  observed  that — 

The  health  of  the  people  Is  really  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  of  their  happlneM  and 
all   of   Uielr   power*   as   a   state   depen;^ 

Health  Is  certainly  a  primary  con.sld- 
eration  In  the  development  of  nations, 
but  too  often  our  own  Government  s  as- 
sistance programs  have  given  health  pro- 
grams a  minor  role  The  S3  Hfrpe. 
operated  by  the  private  People-to-PeopIe 
Health  Foundation.  Inc  .  has  helped  to 
fill  the  gap  but  many  more  Hope  ships 
are  needed 

Recently,  Dr  William  B  Walsh,  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Hope  and  author  of 
"Yanqul.  Come  Back."  spoke  of  the  need 
for  increased  emphasis  on  health  pro- 
grams. His  remarks,  appearing  Septem- 
ber 23  In  an  article  by  Miss  Ruth  Dean  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  R«cord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd 
as  follows 

DocToi   Tip*   Oft   Rcssians   o.v    Aid 
By  Ruth  Dean 

When  hetUth  gets  bottona  priority  In  the 
foreign  aid  plctuoa  it  constitutes  "the  tragedy 
of  this  country  s  .\ID  proifrain  because  It 
forgeta  a  human  is  the  mc»\.  Important  being 
In  the  economy  '  Dr  WUlum  B  Walah  Je- 
clared  yesterday 

The  founder  and  president  of  Project 
HOPE  addressed  a  luncheon  given  by  Wood- 
ward *  L/ithdrip  to  introduce  his  newest 
book  'Tanqut.  Come  Bark''"  the  story  of 
HOPK's  arork  In  Peru,  published  by  K  P  Dut- 
tOQ  &   Co    Inc 

Dr  Walsh  gave  as  HOPE'S  recipe  for  luc- 
cees  In  the  counirlefi  to  which  it  has  gone 
the  abUlty  "to  meet  wu  tiie  saioe  leTcl.  avoid 
ponuflcatVon  and  never  lose  your  sense  of 
frUBQor  ■• 

As  an  example  of  the  latter  he  said  he  was 
approached  by  the  Russian  ambassador  In 
Oolnea  last  year,  who  asked  him  why  HOPE 
■uoeeeded  where  the  USSR  had  failed  "I 
told  hlra  they  took  themselves  too  seriously 
b«cauM  they  were  unable  to  laugh  at  them- 
wlTW.  "  Dr    Walsh  said 


He  expreased  bis  AID  views  whea  asked  If 
.\ID  might  profit  by  the  sel.'-halp  example 
set  by  Project  HOPK  In  the  Asian,  African 
and  South  American  countries  to  which 
HOPE  has  been  Invited  to  bring  its  medical 
training    ship 

He  deplored  the  'waste"  of  AID  funds  on 
projects  like  the  cemezit  factory  he  saw 
erected  in  Indonesia  without  any  labor  to 
put  It  to  work  'because  at  least  36  to  40 
percent  of  the  population  had  active  tuber- 
culoals  " 

"If  only  one  out  of  seven  are  able  to 
work."  he  asked,  "how  can  you  expect  foreign 
aid  to  work  In   that  country?" 

Rather,  he  suggested,  "there  is  much 
greater  gain  for  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  In  reaching  the  people,  let  them  know 
they'U  live  a  longer  life  and  be  more  pro- 
ductive " 

Dr  Walsh's  book  Is  an  account  of  how 
.American  medical  self  help  wris  received  In 
Peru 

At  first  It  was  greeted  with  hoatlllty,  a 
situation  which  has  alwiys  puzzled  him.  Dr. 
WaJsh  said,  "because  there  never  was  a  coun- 
try as  generous  as  ours.  " 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  "it  la  ktran^ely 
easy  to  win  back  the  confidence  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  deal." 

In  fact  when  the  ship  HOPS  left  Peru, 
46.000  people  turned  out  to  •'watch  It  over 
the  horizon"  with  tears  aad  affection,  he 
said. 


WHAT  A   BAiiG.AJN 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  in 
the  September  edition  of  Explorers 
Journal,  Dr.  John  C  Reed.  not*d  geolo- 
gist and  executive  director  of  the  Arctic 
Institute  of  North  America,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  Interesting  article  entitled 
Opening   the  Alaskan  Package  ' 

In  the  article,  Mr  Rccd  relates  ex- 
periences of  .some  of  the  early  explorers 
who  went  Into  the  wilderness  to  open  the 
Alaska  package  The  article  Is  fascinat- 
ing reading,  but  more  than  that.  Dr. 
Reed  also  points  up  the  great  bargain 
the  Unite<l  States  received  when  It  pur- 
chased Alaska,  for  the  most  part  sight 
unseen 

I>r  Reeds  article  takes  us  as  far  as 
1902.  and  concludes: 

So.  here  In  190-  we  cloee  this  brief  and 
very  selective  account  of  the  reAl  jclants  of 
exploration  that  trod  the  Grtjat  Land  and 
pulled  from  It  the  covering  of  Ignorance 
that  cloaked  its  grandeur  of  mountain  and 
lake,  sea,  forest  and  tundra.  Its  resources  In 
timber,  fish,  and  minerals,  and  Its  strategic 
location  relative  to  impending  developments 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century 

And  from  their  dedicated  and  all  too  often 
unrecognized  efforts  emerged  the  young 
giant  of  Alaska  of  today — the  colorful,  virile, 
ambitious  49th  state— bent  on  attaining  Its 
desUny.  contemptuous  of  setbacks  like  the 
earthquakes  of  Good  Friday.  1964.  Here  we 
have  America  at  Its  best — rough,  perhajjs, 
but  warm  and  confident,  full  of  pride  and 
energy,  and  launched  beyond  recall  into  a 
bright  future  thit  It  will  demand  and  in- 
sist on  getting 

Not  all  of  the  wrappings,  probably,  will 
ever  be  removed,  for  under  each  revelation 
are  new  mysteries  to  be  explored,  studied, 
and  spotlighted  The  package  Is  pretty  well 
open  to  view.  "What  a  bargain  It  wa» — not 
only  in  terms  of  Intrinsic  value,  although 
that  Is  true,  but  even  more  so  In  the  youth- 
ful outlook,  the  ambition,  the  energy,  and 
the  hopes  and  goals  of  Alaska,  the  49th  star 
of  our  national  emblem 

Mr  President.  I  think  It  is  significant 
that  not  only  do  geologists  such  as  Dr 


Reed  believe  the  Alaska  purcliase  to  be 
a  great  bargain,  but  that  key  military 
personnel  hold  the  same  view. 

li\  a  speech  this  June.  Lt.  Gen.  Ray- 
mond J.  Reeves,  then  commander  in 
chief,  Alaskan  Command,  described 
Alaska  as  a  blue  chip  military  invest- 
ment." 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  location  nf 
.Alaska,  he  pointed  to  the  State's  tactical 
imporance  as  a  refueling  stop  for  plaiies 
on  the  way  to  Asia.  General  Reeves 
estimated  that  by  flyirig  the  great  circle 
route  through  Alaska  rather  than  the 
mid-PacUlc  route,  the  Defense  Dei)art- 
ment  will  save  $3.5  million  in  operational 
costs 

General  Reeves  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Importance  of  the  military  location 
of  Alaska  will  increase  in  the  aerospace 
age. 

While  General  Reeves  limited  his  re- 
marks to  military  value  of  Alaska  to  the 
Nation,  a  look  at  the  activity  in  the  49th 
State  Uxlay  will  prove  that  the  wrappings 
of  the  Alaska  package  are  being  peeled 
back  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  State 

The  oil  industry  is  booming  and  the 
outlook  is  that  oil  companies  will  begin 
to  derive  returns  on  their  exploration  in- 
vestments In  the  near  future 

Mr  President,  aside  from  economic 
benefits  flowing  from  the  flow  of  oil, 
the  flourishing  oil  Indu-stry  within  our 
national  boundaries  tjecomes  Increasing- 
ly important  as  foreign  oil  fields  dr>'  up 
or  are  taken  over  by  governments, 
which  may  or  may  not  remain  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

A  gas  industry  is  toeing  developed,  not 
only  to  serve  Ala.skans  but  to  export  pas 
to  foreipn  nations.  The  timber  lndu5try 
is  experiencing  the  .same  .sort  of  growth, 
and  the  fishing  city  of  Kodiak  might  be 
called  a  "boom  town."  And  the  State 
looks  forward  to  a  banner  tourist  season 
next  year  when  it  celebrates  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  great  bargain 

The  Federal  Government  necessarily 
has  played  an  important  part  in  this  de- 
velopment, but  Alaskans  have  more  than 
met  their  responslbilties  in  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  for  progress.  For  ex- 
ample, the  city  of  Seward  was  devastated 
by  the  Good  Friday  earthquake  in  1964 
Residents  rebuilt  their  city  so  well  that 
Seward  received  an  All  America  City 
Award  this  spring,  as  did  Anchorage  and 
Valdez,  two  other  Alaskp  cities  smashed 
by  the  earthquake  While  the  people  of 
Seward  could  rebuild  their  city  they 
found  it  more  difficult  to  rebuild  Seward's 
economy  Jobs  are  hard  to  come  by  In 
Seward  today,  but  the  people  have  not 
given  up  working  for  the  future.  There 
are  plans  afoot  to  attract  new  fi.sh  and 
timber  processing  plants  to  Seward,  plans 
which  would  make  the  city  economically 
healthy  again  The  initiative  for  these 
projects  has  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves The  Federal  Government  may 
have  to  help  out,  but  in  the  end  the 
projects  will  succeed  or  fall  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Seward  I  am 
confident  that  projects  If  launched,  wlU 
succeed 

Another  example  of  Alaskans  meeting 
their  responslbilties  of  the  partnership  In 
progress  can  be  found  in  preoarRtlons  for 


1967.  our  centennial  year.  Early  thla 
session  Congress  authorized  and  appro- 
priated $4  million  in  matching  funds  for 
Federal  participation  in  projects  to  be 
selected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Most  of  the  funds  have  been 
allocated,  and  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved. More  than  $5  million  have  been 
raised  from  various  sources  to  more  than 
match  the  Federal  Govenmaent's  contri- 
bution. 

While  this  growth  Is  Important  to 
Alaska  it  is  also  most  Important  to  the 
Nation.  Alaska  has  one  of  the  most  fa- 
vorable balances  of  foreign  trade  of  any 
State.  Japan,  hungry  for  raw  materials, 
bui's  Alaska  timber  and  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  all  likelihood,  buy  Alaska  gas  and 
oil  As  Alaska 's  mili  tary  Importance  will 
jfrow  as  the  aerospace  age  progresses, 
Alaska's  economic  importance  will  In- 
crease as  Asia  develops. 

Mr.  President,  In  most  sections  of 
.\laska  the  people  ara  moving  forward, 
but  in  one  section  the  residents,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  not  sharing  In 
this  important  growth.  I  refer  to  the 
^'ood  people  of  our  native  villages  In 
northwest  Alaska.  These  villages  lack 
sound  housing,  adequate  electrical  pow- 
er, communication  services  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

These  deficiencies  take  social  as  well 
as  economic  tolls.  Because  there  is  no 
electricity,  meat  spoils  In  the  winter, 
fishermen  cannot  freeze  their  catches 
for  future  sale  and  families  live  In  dark- 
ne.ss  during  long  winter  months.  School- 
work  is  Impeded  and  household  chores 
take  longer. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  communication 
facilities,  the  villages  are  isolated,  eco- 
nomically and  socially.  Transportation 
of  bulk  supplies  and  products  is  often 
difficult. 

.Mr.  President,  obviously  the  people  of 
these  villages  have  little  opportunity  to 
build  a  better  life  for  themselves,  let  alone 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  Great  Society. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  some  activity 
ffoing  on  which  might  alleviate  some  of 
these  problems. 

The  Senate  has  passed  my  bill  estab- 
lishing a  native  housing  program,  but  a 
new  housing  program  without  a  soimd 
economy  would  be  a  hollow  victory. 

However,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  launch  a 
study  on  the  feasibility  of  supplying  at 
least  some  of  the  villages  In  question  with 
electric  power.  At  my  request,  the  Air 
Force,  which  operates  the  commercial 
louK -distance  communications  system  In 
Alaska,  is  Investigating  the  possibility  of 
bringing  at  least  one  telephone  to  cer- 
tain villages. 

If  these  studies  lead  to  results,  we  will 
have  taken  major  steps  toward  helping 
these  native  people  help  themslevs.  Per- 
haps the  key  to  economic  development 
of  the  area  is  electricity,  and  the  key  to 
supporting  an  electric  power  system  Is 
economic  development.  For  example,  a 
freezer  unit  to  freeze  meat  supplies  and 
flsh  and  game  products  to  sell  would  help 
pay  for  the  electric  system,  but  a  vil- 
lage cannot  have  a  freezer  unit  with- 
out some  sort  of  power  supply.  Another 
Itey  to  the  puzzle  Is  transportation — 
transportation  to  bring  in  supplies  and 


fuel  for  an  electric  power  system  and 
transportation  to  carry  products  to  out- 
side markets,  all  at  reasonable  rates. 

Impetus  for  an  improved  transporta- 
tion sjrstem  in  northwest  Alaska  may 
come  from  the  Alaska  trade  study  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. I  understand  that  the  Commission 
Is  looking  into  the  feasibility  of  an  ex- 
panded tub  and  barge  transport  system 
8«rvlng  the  entire  area.  Such  a  project 
would  Involve  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  and  private  enterprise. 

If  the  Commission  finds  such  a  system 
possible  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  Federal 
and  State  ofQdals  and  representatives  of 
transport  companies  in  the  area  In  an 
effort  to  woi*  out  a  practical  program. 
And  then  I  would  lend  my  support  to  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  transportation,  elec- 
trification, and  economic  development 
plana  in  the  area,  perhaps  under  the 
planning  studies  which  will  be  made  to 
Implement  the  native  housing  program  if 
it  becomes  law. 

My  purt)ose  today  is  not  to  spell  out 
specific  programs.  Rather,  my  intention 
is  to  point  to  the  national  importance  of 
Alaska's  growth  and  to  pinpoint  some 
Alaska  problems.  Actually,  the  prob- 
lems and  the  national  importance  of 
Alaska's  growth  are  intertwined.  If.  as 
I  believe,  the  economic  development  of 
Alaska  is  Important,  then  it  is  important 
to  the  Nation  that  our  50,000  native  peo- 
ple be  brought  into  our  economy,  for  if 
they  are  not  Alaska  will  never  reach  its 
true  potential. 

If  they  are  not,  all  the  wrappings  of 
the  Alaska  package  will  never  be  torn 
away.  If  they  are  not,  Alaska  will  re- 
main "a  blue  chip  investment"  but  it  will 
never  become  the  blue  chip  Investment 
It  could  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Reed's  article  about  the 
exploration  of  Alaska  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Openino  thb  Alaskan  Package 
(By  John  C.  Reed ) 
(Note.— John  C.  Reed,  AcNR  1938.  a  pro- 
feaslonal  geologist  and  authority  on  Alaska, 
is  now  Executive  Director,  Arctic  Institute 
of  North  America.  Dr.  Reed  has  been  Staff 
Oeologlst,  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 
0.8.  Geological  Survey,  and  Staff  Coordinator 
In  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  publications 
on  the  ore  depoelte  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially Alaska,  and  of  the  history  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  Naral  petroleum  reserves  In 
northern  Alaska.  He  Is  a  member  or  fellow 
of  many  technical  and  advisory  organiza- 
tions.) ^ 

In  1867  the  United  States  made  a  remark- 
able purchase.  On  reviewing  the  record  now 
one  wonders  Just  why  It  was  made.  Cer- 
tainly the  package  was  so  well  wrapped  that 
neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  knew  much 
about  what  was  In  It.  And  even  now,  after 
100  yean,  shreds  of  the  wrappings  are  still 
being  remorred. 

Althou^  it  did  not  know  it  at  the  time— 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  laid  the 
package  away  for  a  generation — the  nation 
had  bought  for  $7,200,000  a  virtual  empire 
that  now  shines  as  the  49th  star  of  the 
T7nl<Hi. 

This  Is  a  brief  and  selective  account  of 
the  gradual  removal  of  some  of  the  outer 
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coverings  of  the  huge  box  labeled  Alaska  to 
which  the  country  had  taken  title.  It  is 
a  condensation  of  the  exploration  of  this  new 
American  land  for  approximately  thirty-five 
years  following  the  purchase.  It  Is  the  stOry 
of  the  opening  to  the  general  public  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  lofty  Ice-sheathed 
ranges,  the  dense  forests,  the  great  plains, 
the  hills  and  broad  river  valleys,  and  the  al- 
most limitless  frozen  tundras  of  the  arctic 
slope  of  the  "Great  Land." 

Now  northwest  North  America  Is  no  long- 
er a  "land  where  the  mountians  are  name- 
less and  the  rivers  run  God  knows  where." 
In  Alaska,  as  elsewhere  In  the  country 
memorialized  by  Rgbert  Service,  most  of  the 
larger  mountains  and  many  of  the  lesser 
ones  are  named  and  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  where  the  streams  start  and  go.  Prom 
Ketchikan,  In  forest-covered,  fiord-scored 
southeastern  Alaska,  clear  to  the  low  wind- 
swept sandsplt  that  projects  Into  the  polar 
ocean  to  form  Point  Barrow,  the  state  Is 
depicted  on  official  government  maps  avail- 
able to  all  on  a  scale  of  1:250,000  (1  inch 
equals  4  miles)  and  much  of  it  on  the  rela- 
tively detaUed  scale  of  an  Inch  to  the  mile 
(1:62,500). 

Service's  description,  however,  was  essen- 
tially correct  for  the  Great  Land  when  the 
Imperial  banner  of  Russia  was  hauled  down 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  run  up  in  the  brief 
ceremony  at  Sitka  In  1867.  For  many  years 
the  Russians  had  occupied  portions  of  the 
coastal  regions  from  Kotzebue  Sound  and  be- 
yond In  the  north:  southward  around  Seward 
Peninsula  that  Juts  so  sharply  toward  Siberia 
to  form  one  side  of  the  Bering  Strait  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales:  around  the  great  bewildering 
deltas  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokwlm; 
and  on  south  to  Bristol  Bav  past  the  mouth 
of  the  Nushagak  and  the  old  fur-trading  post 
of  Alexandrovsk.  The  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  were  known,  too.  and 
the  shores  of  the  Pacflc  east  and  south  In- 
cluding Kodiak,  Prince  William  Sound  with 
Its  great  glaciers,  and  on  beyond  Baranofs 
capital  at  Sitka  on  beautlftU  island-studded 
Sitka  Sound  In  the  shadow  of  the  symmetri- 
cal volcanic  cone  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe. 

But  the  Interior  of  Alaska  was  not  well 
known  except  for  some  of  the  main  river 
courses.  Brooks'  summarizes  the  situation: 
".  .  .  when  the  coast  line  had  been  ex- 
plored and  in  part  charted,  there  was  little 
known  of  the  Interior,  except  of  the  Yukon 
River  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  Kusko- 
kwlm River.  The  exploration  of  these  water- 
courses had  hardly  gone  beyond  a  dav's  trip 
from  the  river  banks.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
Alaska  was  then  practically  unknown  to 
white  men." 

While  the  fur  resources  of  coastal  Alaska 
were  being  exploited  by  the  Russians,  other 
progress  was  being  made  in  exploring  the 
coastal  areas  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Interior. 

An  ineffective  effort  was  made  to  extend 
Spain's  sway  northward  from  Mexico  and 
California  until  about  1788.  Spanish  navi- 
gators pressed  along  the  Pacific  coast  as  far 
as  Unalaska  in  the  Aleutian  chain.  But  the 
Spanish  were  Interested  more  In  gold  than 
In  fiu-s  and  they  did  not  follow  up  their  ex- 
plorations. Spain's  efforts  are  recalled  today 
by  the  many  Spanish  names  recording  that 
nation's  early  explorations  in  Alaska,  as 
ReviUaglgedo  Island.  Malaspina  Glacier,  Boca 
de  Quadra,  Cordova,  and  Valdez. 

England,  too,  was  active  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  Cook  and  Vancouver,  and  continued 
explorations  largely  of  the  coasts  of  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  all  the  way 
across  northern  Alaska.  Eventually,  in  1850, 
Commander  Robert  McClure  in  H.M.S.  In- 
lestigator  penetrated   eastward   beyond   the 


•Brooks.  A.  H.,  Blazing  Alaska's  Trails, 
published  Jointly  by  the  University  of 
Alaska  and  the  Arcltlc  Institute  of  North 
America,  p.  272,  1953. 
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•f^m^'^mr.mim  Rirw  untU  blockad  by  lc«.  Hla 
m«  proc«e<led  MUtwvcl  on  foot  over  the  lc« 
Tbiti  wan  the  Ant  to  make  the  north  weet 


In  1843.  CaptAln  Roy«  m  the  AmerlcAU 
WbAler  SupmoT  paased  through  the  Berlag 
StnUt  on  a  »ucc«««ful  voyage.  Hla  Journey 
VM  tbe  forerunner  of  many  otliera  that  made 
tlUkUng  importAnt  along  the  Alaakan  arctic 
ooaat  for  a  long  time  It  wma  one  ol  thoM 
voyage*  in  1867  that  discovered  Wrangell 
laUnd.  which  waa  named  by  CapUln  Loug 

Me^uiwU^le.  by  iand  the  Hudson  a  Bay 
Company  iiad  spread  It*  trading  poata  farther 
and  farther  north  aod  weat  The  company's 
loBuence  met  that  of  the  Ruaaian  Intereaie 
at  two  places— at  WrangeJl  (then  Port  Dioi^y- 
atua).  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stiklne  River 
la  southeastern  Alaaka.  and  at  Port  Yui.un 
on  the  Yukon  River  at  the  mouth  of  Lhe 
Porcupine.  By  agreement  between  the  Raa- 
■lan  American  Company  and  the  Hudst  as 
Bay  Company,  the  latter  leased  a  coaatal  si  rip 
that  included  Wrangell.  On  the  Yukon,  al- 
though the  Hudson's  Bay  Compaiiy  was  clear- 
ly In  Ruaslan  territory,  the  Ruaelans  did  aot 
argue  the  point,  and  the  presence  of  Fort 
Tukon  stopped  the  spread  of  Rusalan  fur 
trading  upstream  from  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanana. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  stage  aettlng  for 
tha  exploration  of  Alaska  after  the  purch.Lse. 
mantion  must  be  made  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Amertcana,  Kexxnicott  and  Dal!  Much 
<liSc'aity  had  been  experienced  with  attempts 
to  lay  an  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  from  North 
America  to  lurope  Many  came  to  feel  that 
•Qch  a  cable  could  not  be  surceaaful  A  CaJl- 
fornlan.  P  McD  C-olUns.  conceived  the  Idea 
of  a  land  line  acroae  North  America  to  the 
Bering  Strait,  acroee  the  Strait,  and  tiien 
through  Siberia  to  Europe  Finally.  In  U64 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
adopted  the  plan  and  some  line  was  laid  :>oth 
In  North  Ajnerlca  and  In  RuasU  Extensive 
•urrey*.  under  the  overall  direction  of  "ol- 
onel  Charles  S.  Bulkley.  were  projected  up 
tbrough  Brltlah  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
Into  and  through  Alaska,  mostly  along  the 
Tukon  River  Similar  surveys  were  planned 
lb  Siberia. 

The  surveys  In  the  Yukon  baaln  and  the 
•dentlflc  work  were  placed  In  charge  of 
Major  Robert  Kennlcott.  formerly  of  the 
amithaonlan  Institution.  Kennlcott.  a  well- 
known  naturalist,  had  already  been  to  Port 
Tukon  and  had  had  several  years  of  expert - 
•Dce  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  He 
orfanlaad  a  number  of  survey  parties  and 
hlmaelf  undertook  studies  in  the  lower  Yu- 
kon region  in  18«6  Unfortunately  Kennl- 
OOtt  died  In  Uay  1866  on  the  Yukon  River 
BMU-  Wulato  His  scheme  was  sound  and 
well  organised  and  the  wort  went  on  aftw 
hla  death 

Bis  place  was  taken  by  Or  Wllltam  H  Dall. 
ttMD  only  21  years  old  Dall  became  an  out- 
■tandlng  figure  m  Alaskan  exploration  and 
earned  on  his  work  later  both  with  the  Coast 
and  O«o<letlc  Survey  and  the  Harrtman  Alas- 
kan Expedition  ¥x)t  yean  he  was  recog- 
Blsed  as  the  leading  .Alaskan  authonty 
Much  was  learned  about  the  lower  Yukon 
Rtver  and  the  are*  between  Nulato  and  Nor- 
ton Sound  Other  parties  of  the  same  pro- 
gram explored  the  Seward  Penln.^ula  and 
much  of  the  Yukon  valley  upetream.  In- 
eluding  the  headward  basin  In  Canada  Bi- 
ron  Otto  von  Bendeleben  headed  a  party  that 
worked  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  found 
•nd  reported  gold  from  the  region  though 
not  In  paying  quantltJe*  Tears  later  ore 
of  his  men.  D  B  Ubby  returned  In  1898  a% 
a  member  of  the  group  that  made  the  strike 
that  tou«hed  off  the  Nome  gold  rush 

Frank  B  Ketchum  and  Michael  Laberge 
worked  uiJstream  to  Port  Yukon  and  found 
and  reported  Lake  Laberg*  on  the  Lewes 
Biver.  later  famous  In  the  Klondike  stam- 
p«da.  Th*  roUowiag  year  they  prooaeded  up- 
•traam 


The  work  of  Kennlcott  and  Dull  In  the 
Western  Union  surveys  and  that  of  their 
ottiar  partle*  yielded  i&u>-ii  mfomiatlon.  A 
major  point,  of  course,  was  that  the  Ifukon 
River  of  the  Brltlah  was  au*  well  knowu 
to  bo  the  Kwlkpak  River  af   the  Riiialans 

Afcordlng  to  Dai;  » 

-Tn  1867  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  finding  the  Atlantic  cable  at  last 
a  success,  withdrew  lU  parties  from  Alaska. 
About  the  time  many  of  tae  mumbers  of  the 
•xpedlt.uii  had  relumed  to  Uhe  eastATo 
CtUled  -States,  the  questlo;-.  of  the  purchase 
of  the  TerrtUiry  was  being  ais«.ua8ed.  and  the 
favorable  derision  Unally  arrived  at  wm.  with 
little  doubt  largely  due  to  the  Information 
at  first  hand  theae  gentlemen  furulahed  to 
those  ooosldenng  the  sub;ect  " 

Bo  ws  have  Alaska  as  tt  was  known  at  the 
time  the  packag<.'.  with  only  a  rent  or  two  In 
Its  wrappings,  was  delivered  In  Sitka  on 
October  11,  1867,  by  CapUUi  Alexel  Pest- 
churv.f  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  repre- 
senting Russia  to  General  L  H  Roiiaseau  of 
the  United  States  Amiy 

Por  the  next  thlrty-tTve  years  a  ssrie*  of 
remarkable  explorers  poked  and  prodded  and 
studied  the  nation  a  new  territory  and.  lu  all. 
learned  a  great  Jeai  about  It.  This  they  did 
without  much  official  encouragement  and  In 
s«->cnf  cases  even  without  official  sanction,  al- 
though most  of  them  were  government  offi- 
cials of  one  kind  or  another  Tills  point  has 
been  amphaslsed  by  Brooks «  who  aald 
bluntly 

Por  many  years  after  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  the  United  States  Oovernment  made 
no  systetnatlc  effort  to  explore  the  Interior. 
Such  official  explorations  at  were  made  were 
largely  due  to  the  Initiative  of  some  govern- 
ment employees,  and  often  received  but 
scant  suppKWt,  and  !n  some  cases  even  open 
opposition  from  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton It  la.  therefore,  to  the  greatest  credit 
of  these  early  explorers  that  they  carried  out 
Olincult  projects  with  but  little  help  and 
with  no  hope  of  any  official  recognition  of 
their  efforts  " 

Explrrratlon  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  preceded 
much  more  rapidly  than  did  exploration  of 
the  lnt«rl<ir  This  was  In  large  part  because 
uf  the  Initiative  of  the  Coaat  and  Geodetic 
Survey  In  starting  and  maintaining  system- 
atic surveys  even  before  Alaska  had  been  re- 
leased officially  by  Captain  Peatchurof 
Prominsnt  for  many  years  In  this  work  were 
Professor  Oeorge  Davidson  and  Dr  W  H 
Dall  The  coastal  surveys  were  also  par- 
ticipated in  to  some  extent  by  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  (now  the  Coast  Ouard)  and 
the  Navy 

The  accomplishments  of  a  few  of  the 
American  explorers  have  t>eeo  selected  for 
brief  discussion  Bacu  seems  to  have  had  at 
least  a  touch,  and  In  some  cases  a  full  meas- 
ure, of  greatness  An  attempt  has  been  made 
also  to  mclude  a  wide  range  of  explorations 
over  much  of  the  face  of  Alaska  In  order  to 
give  some  balance  of  coverage 

The  first  of  ihuee  whose  work  la  selected 
for  brief  dlscunalon  Is  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka.  Cavalry  U  i<  Army,  who  made  and 
elocjuentiy  described  extensive  explorations 
In  the  Yukon  basin  In  IH8'1  \  half  dozen  or 
BO  others  oould  have  be«u  selected  appropri- 
ately In  the  interval  t>etween  the  purchase 
and  I.9«»  -C'iptaln  Tharles  Raymond.  E  W 
Nelson.  John  Mulr,  Reverend  8  Hall  Young. 
Ivan    Petrof     Oeorge    Holt,    and    others 

Csptaln  Raymond,  only  two  years  after  the 
purchase,  ascended  the  Yukon  to  Port  Tukon 
and  there  determined  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Post  was  In  .American  t«rr1tory  In  1877  he 
established   a    meteorological    station   at   St. 


'Dall  W  H  rhr  r»i*-or."-v  and  grplora- 
tton  of  Alaska  Harrirruin  Alaska  Serif i  vol 
I!  Huf"-v  Cri'c<;'apht/  Rriourcfj  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  p    303    1910 

« Brooks   A   H     op   ct(  .  p  373. 


Michael  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  He 
spent  four  years  in  Alaska  and  made  trips 
and  carried  on  studies  southward  to  the  Ku  - 
kokwlm  River  and  northward  to  Point  B.ir- 
ruw  Two  years  later.  John  Mulr  and  Rev- 
erend Young  examined  Glacier  Bay  In  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  called  attention  to  the 
supert)  landscapes  of  rugged  mount-iins. 
mammoth  glittering  glaciers,  and  deep  blue, 
Iceberg-dotted  fiords  that  now  are  embraced 
in  the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument.  Iviin 
Petri-if  collected  material  personally  and 
through  agents  for  the  1880  census  and 
pieced  u>gether  much  information  about  the 
geography  of  the  Territory.  In  1878  George 
Holt  traced  the  old  Indian  route  from  the 
coast  In  southeastern  Alaska  over  the  Chi!- 
koot  Pass.  This  became  a  favored  trail  if 
the  gold  seeker  on  his  way  to  the  Klondike 
and  into  interior  Alaska. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  de- 
parture of  Lieutenant  Schwatka  on  his  f;.-s: 
survey  are  a  story  In  themselves.  His  phin 
was  kept  under  wraps  because  of  active  op- 
position. It  WAS  not  sanctioned  by  the  War 
Department.  He  was  acting  under  the  orders 
of  General  Nelson  A.  Miles.  Commander.  De- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  but  his  orders  did 
not  mention  the  requirement  to  piuss 
through  a  port  of  Canada.  In  Schw.itk.i's 
own  words ;  ' 

"Tlius  the  Utile  expedition,  which  gave  the 
lirst  complete  survey  of  the  third  largest 
river  of  our  country,  stole  away  like  a  thief 
in  the  night  and  with  far  less  money  In  its 
hands  to  conduct  it  through  Its  long  journey 
than  was  afterward  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  publish  \t»  report." 

Schwatka  went  over  the  Chllkoot  P;i.ss 
from  salt  water  in  southeastern  Alaska.  On 
the  north  side  he  faced  the  broad  oj>en  v:.;- 
leys.  brush  and  timber  covered  slopes,  .md 
huge  glacial  lakes  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Lewes  River  He  built  a  raft,  as  a  few  had 
done  before  and  as  s<t  many  did  later  durir.ji 
the  gold  rush,  and  drifted  downstream  .^t 
the  Junction  of  the  Pelly  and  the  Lewes,  at 
old  Fort  Selkirk,  he  Joined  the  route  of  the 
Western  Union  telegraph  surveys  end  the 
area  already  occupied   by  the  fur  traders 

Onward  he  drifted  across  the  141st  mer.d- 
lan  and  into  Alaska  again.  Soon  he  entered 
and  traversed  the  bewildering  swampy  Yukon 
Flats  as  large  as  Lake  Erie,  through  wh!cli 
the  Yukon  meanders  In  a  maae  of  braided, 
tortuous  channels.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
FUu  he  and  his  party  must  have  thrilled  as 
they  saw  the  great  river  pick  up  all  its  diverse 
channels  to  pour  in  a  single  stream  Into  the 
Ramparts  The  valley  transects  the  hills  at 
what  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
water-power  site*  In  North  Anaerlca. 

On  down  he  went,  his  topographic  engineer 
C  W.  Homan.  carrying  a  survey  all  the  way. 
through  the  great  expanses  of  hills,  moun- 
tains, and  endlers  lowlands  that  form  the 
empire-scale  golden  heart  of  Alaska  between 
the  Alaska  Range  on  the  south  and  the 
Jagged  arctic  Brooks  Range  on  the  nonh. 
Down  he  pressed  onto  the  great  delta,  peren- 
nially frozen  below  the  surface,  clear  to  the 
sea  where  the  river  debouches  into  Norton 
Sound  west  of  St.  Michael. 

Schwatka  made  two  more  exploratory 
Journeys  of  lesser  slgnlflcance  to  Alask.i  and 
the  Yukon  Territory  In  1886,  three  years 
after  his  phenomenal  Ttikon  trip,  he  at- 
tempted an  ascent  of  Mt.  St  Ellas.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Seton-Karr  and 
ProfesBor  WUllam  Llbbey.  The  expedition, 
which  was  supported  by  the  New  York  Times. 
failed  in  lU  purpose,  lu  fact  the  party  pen- 
etrated only  about  20  miles  toward  the 
mountain  from  the  coast  However,  some 
geographical  Information  was  collected. 

Finally,  tn  1891.  with  C  Wlllard  Hayes  of 
the  US    Geological    Survey   and   one  other. 


♦Schwatka,    Frederick    A.,    A    Summer  in 
AlOMka.  St.  Louis,  p.  II.  1894. 


Schwatka  ascended  the  Taku  River,  which 
transects  the  Coast  Ranges  east  of  Juneau, 
and  In  canoes  they  went  from  TesUn  Lake 
down  the  Lewes  River  to  Port  Selkirk.  They 
then  went  overland  to  the  head  of  the  Whlt« 
Blver  In  Alaska,  and,  although  deserted  by 
their  Indian  packers,  passed  through  the 
Skoial  Pass  and  went  down  the  Nlzlna  to  the 
Copper  River. 

Now  the  scene  changes  to  the  far  north- 
western part  of  Alaska;  to  the  open  tundra 
of  the  Arctic  and  the  sparsely  forested  slopes 
of  the  south  side  of  the  Brooks  Range  and 
to  the  Noatak  and  the  Kobuk  rivers  that 
flow  westward  Into  the  f>olar  ocean.  Here  we 
toctis  briefly  on  the  outstanding  explorations 
of  Lieutenant  Oeorge  M.  Stoney,  VS.  Navy, 
and  a  few  others  that  worked  In  that  arctic 
und  little  known  region. 

Captiiln  C.  E.  Hooper  of  the  Revenue 
Cuiter  Service  In  1880  explored  a  part  of 
.Maika's  arctic  coast.  He  was  followed  by 
others  of  that  Service.  Lieutenant  J.  C. 
Cantwell  went  up  the  Kobuk  clear  to  Walker 
Uke  In  1884  and  1885.  S.  B.  McLenlgan 
ascended  the  Noatak  In  a  native  skin  boat 
for  300  miles  In  1885.  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray. 
US  Army,  from  1881  to  1883  operated  a 
ir.pteorologlcal  and  magnetic  station  at  Point 
Barrow  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  I'lrat 
Polar  Year,  a  forerunner  of  the  Second  Polar 
Year  in  1932  and  the  later  International 
Geophysical  Year.  Lieutenant  Ray  also  car- 
ried out  explorations  on  the  arctic  coastal 
plain  and  arctic  foothills  between  Point  Bar- 
row and  the  Brooks  Range  to  the  south. 

But  It  was  Lieutenant  Stoney  who  made 
the  greatest  exploratory  contributions  In  the 
region.  In  1883  he  was  marooned  for  a  short 
time  near  Kotzebue  and  made  some  explora- 
tion of  the  delta  of  the  Kobuk  River.  At  his 
own  request  he  was  sent  back  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  and  penetrated  about  200  miles 
up  the  Kobuk.  In  1885  he  returned  again 
with  a  larger,  better  equipped  expedition  and 
estiib:ished  a  base  camp  250  miles  up  the 
Kobuk  Prom  there  his  party  fanned  out 
and  made  extensive  explorations  during  the 
winter.  Stoney  surveyed  the  headwater 
areas  of  the  Noatak,  the  Alatna,  and  the  Sela- 
wlk  He  even  traveled  to  Chandler  Lalce  on 
the  :.  Tth  side  of  the  Brooks  Range  at  the 
head  of  the  Chandler  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  northward-flowing  ColvUle  River.  En- 
sign Reed  of  Stoney's  party  traveled  to  the 
Noatak  River  valley  and  Assistant  Engineer 
Zane  reached  the  Yukon  by  way  of  the 
Koyukuk. 

In  .A.prll,  Ensign  W.  L.  Howard  of  Stoney's 
party.  2  natives,  and  2  white  men  left  the 
w  nter  b&ae.  crossed  the  Noatak.  then  croosed 
the  Brooks  Range  divide,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Colvllle.  They  left  the  Colvllle 
valley  and  p^assed  northward  over  a  low  di- 
vide In  the  arctic  foothills  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Ikplkpuk  River  to  Its  west- 
ward distributary,  tiie  Chlpp  River,  tn  the  be- 
wildering tundra  expanse  of  the  lake-sprln- 
k!ed  arctic  coastal  plain  In  mid-July  they 
reached  Point  Barrow.  They  were  the  first 
white   men    to   cross    northern   Alaska. 

Exploration  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
^f  a  large  area  Including  a  part  of  the  coast 
of  Prince  William  Sound,  the  rugged  Coast 
Ranges,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chugach 
Mountains,  the  beautiful  Copper  River  basin 
dominated  by  the  outstanding  Wrangell 
Mountains,  the  Alaska  Range,  the  broad  Tan- 
ana  valley,  through  which  now  runs  the 
Alaska  Highway,  and  the  area  westward  to 
St.  Michael  on  the  shore  of  Norton  Sound. 
Here  we  will  d!.«!cuss  primarily  the  explo- 
rations of  Lieutenant  Henry  T.  AUen.  Cav- 
alry. US  Army,  who  later  attained  the  rank 
of  Major  General 

Lieutenant  Schwatka 's  report  on  his  Tukon 
River  explorations  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  as  a  result  Lieutenant  W.  B. 
Abercromble  was  sent  the  following  year 
(1884 1   to  explore  the  Copper  River.    He  did 


not  get  Tery  far  upstream — about  to  Miles 
and  Chllda  glaciers,  which  he  named. 

In  1885,  though,  Lieutenant  Allen  made 
one  of  the  really  great  exploratory  Journeys 
In  all  of  Alaska's  history.  Brooks'  has  the 
following  to  say,  and,  coming  from  Brooks 
this  is  high  pralae  Indeed: 

"No  man  throujfh  his  own  Individual  ex- 
plorations has  added  more  to  the  geographic 
knowledge  of  the  Interior  of  Alaska  than  has 
General  Allen.  Throughout  his  journey  he 
made  careful  sketch  surveys  and  noted  all 
facts  which  came  within  his  observation. 
Within  one  season  he  made  maps  of  three 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Territory  which, 
until  accurate  surveys  were  Inaugurated  12 
years  later,  were  the  basis  of  all  maps." 

Allen,    with   fotir   other   men.   started   up 
the  Copper  River  In  March.     He  crossed  the 
wet  delta  and  entered  the  Copper  River  can- 
yons,    tip  he  went  by  boat  for   300  miles. 
Prom    the   great    Copper   River    basin,    sur- 
rounded   by    the    Chugach    Range    on    the 
south,  the  lofty  Wrangell  Mountains  on  the 
east,  the  Talkeetnas  on  the   west,  and   the 
mlghtly  Alaska  Range  across  the  north,  he 
crossed  over  the  Alaska  Range  by  way  of  the 
Suslota  Pass   Into   the   broad   valley   of   the 
Tanana,  where  that  stream  has  been  pushed 
against  the  Yukon-Tanana  highland  to  the 
north  by  glacial  debris  shed  from  the  Alaska 
Range  on  the  south.     There  he  obtained  a 
boat  from   Indians   and   drifted    down   the 
Tanana   to  Its  mouth   in   the  Yukon,     The 
group  had  lived  largely  off  the  country  as 
they  moved  and  were  In  a  weakened  condi- 
tion  on   arrival   at   the   Yukon    River   near 
the  end   of  June.     Nevertheless,   Allen   and 
one  companion  continued  northward  in  the 
general   area  of   the   Melozl  River,   clear   to 
the  Koyukuk   about   at    the   Arctic    Circle 
He  then  proceeded  to  explore  the  Koyukuk 
downstream    to    its    confluence    with    the 
Yukon.     Finally   he   followed    the   old   por- 
tage, already  mentioned,  acroes   to  Norton 
Sound  and  thence  to  St.  Michael.  His  ac- 
complishment was  Indeed  a  remarkable  and 
outstanding  feat  of  exploration.     And  thus 
the  wrappings  of  Uncle  Sam's  box  were  rent 
here  and  there  iintll  the  nation  began  to 
grasp  the  size,  variety,  and  potential  of  the 
Great  Land  It  had  acquired. 

By  this  time  prospectors  were  moving  Into 
the  Yukon  basin  In  Alaska  In  large  num- 
bers. Mining,  however,  up  to  this  point  had 
t»een  virtually  all  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  line.  Rich  placers  with  coarse  gold  were 
found  In  Alaska  on  the  Fortymlle  River  In 
1886  and  the  rush  was  on. 

Brooks  •  well  summarizes  the  place  of  the 
prospector  over  the  next  10  years: 

"Of  the  thousands  who  entered  the  Yukon 
basin  during  the  first  years  of  the  gold  ex- 
citement only  a  small  percentage  had  any 
concept  of  the  difflctUtiee  with  which  they 
would  be  confronted,  and  stUl  less  had  any 
previous  training  which  fitted  them  for  the 
work  they  had  so  rashly  undertaken.  Hun- 
dreds tolled  over  the  Coast  Range  passes  and 
made  the  mad  dash  to  reach  the  El  Dorado 
their  fancies  had  painted,  but,  discouraged 
at  the  outlook,  continued  down  the  Yukon 
to  Its  mouth,  having  hardly  been  out  of  sight 
of  its  banks.  The  more  venturesome  pros- 
pector, however,  found  no  risk  too  bazardotis, 
no  dtfflcolty  too  great,  and  now  there  Is 
hardly  a  stream  which  has  not  been  panned 
by  him,  and  hardly  a  forest  which  has  not 
resounded  to  the  blows  of  his  axe.  Evidences 
of  his  presence  are  to  be  foimd  everywhere, 
from  the  almost  tropical  Jungles  of  south- 
eastern Alaaka  to  the  barren  grounds  of  the 
north  which  aklrt  the  Arctic  Ocean.  While 
the  proepectors  have  traveled  far  and  wide 
In  AUaka.  they  have  as  a  class  added  little 
to  the  knowledge  ot  Its  geography.  As  a  rule 
they  follow  but  two  purposee:  to  find  gold 

•  Brooks.  A.  H..  op.  cit.,  p.  an. 
'Brooks.  A.  H.,  ibid.,  pp.  282  and  283 


and  to  get  through  the  country.  The  Infor- 
mation obtained  by  them  Is  seldom  exact, 
even  when  available,  for  their  concept  of 
where  they  have  been  is  often  as  vague  as 
their  Ideas  as  to  where  they  are  going. 
Though  their  contribution  to  geographic 
knowledge  is  small,  these  pioneer  prospectors, 
at  the  expense  of  hard  toll  and  suffering,  if 
not  of  their  lives,  have  blazed  the  way  for 
the  settler,  miner,  and  surveyor." 

With  the  finding  of  gold  In  some  places, 
the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
gan to  quicken.  In  1895  a  small  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress  allowed  a  few  members 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  some  of  Alaska's  mineral  resources. 
But  it  was  the  rich  discoveries  on  the  Klon- 
dike In  Canada's  adjacent  Yukon  Territory 
that  resulted  In  1898  In  the  start  of  the  long 
series  of  annual  appropriations  that  have 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  the  Geological  Survey 
became  deeply  and  systematically  Involved  In 
the  exploration  of  Alaska  and  Its  resources. 
Among  the  geologists  and  engineers  of  the 
early.  Justly  celebrated,  Alaskan  corps  of  the 
Geological  Survey  were  L.  M.  Prindle,  P  C 
Schrader.  W.  C.  Mendenhall.  F.  H.  Mofflt 
8.  R.  Capps.  A.  J.  Collier,  Philip  S.  Smith'. 
and  Gerald  PltzGerald.  The  temptation  Is 
great  to  extol  their  virtues,  accomplish- 
ments, and  even  Idloayncraslee — a  tempta- 
tion suppressed  with  difficulty  In  the  interest 
of  bringing  to  a  reasonable  stopping  place 
this  tracing  of  some  of  the  American  ex- 
plorations of  Alaska. 

In  1898.  some  of  the  exploration  projects 
Involved  collaboration  between  the  Army 
and  the  Geological  Survey.  The  Army,  after 
1898.  continued  to  send  out  parties  for  a 
ntimber  of  years,  and  some  notable  Journevs 
and  surveys  were  made.  Special  note  should 
be  made  of  the  work  of  Captain  E.  P.  Glenn 
In  the  Cook  Inlet  and  Tanana  regions  and 
that  of  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Herron  In  the  upper 
Kuskokwlm  drainage  area. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  explorations  and  surveys  that 
It  had  carried  on  for  years  in  the  coastal 
regions,  began  geodetic  surveys  In  the  Interior 
of  Alaska  in  1890.  In  that  year  J.  E.  Mc- 
Orath  established  an  observation  station  on 
the  Yukon  near  the  international  boundary. 
J.  H.  Turner  placed  a  similar  station  much 
farther  north  on  the  Porcupine.  In  the 
winter  of  1890  he  made  a  dog-team  traverse 
approximately  along  the  boundary,  the  141st 
meridian,  clear  to  the  shore  of  the  polar 
ocean  at  Demarcation  Point. 

The  year  1898  was  a  banner  year  for  sys- 
tematic explorations.  Guiding  principles  for 
surveys  by  the  Geological  Survey  began  to 
be  set  and  were  followed  with  modifications 
and  Improvements  for  many  years.  In  that 
year  it  was  determined  to  Investigate  the 
basins  of  the  Kuskokwlm,  the  Susitna.  and 
the  Copper  rivers. 

J.  E.  Spun-  and  W.  S.  Poet  ascended  the 
Yentna  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Susitna,  and 
portaged  across  the  Alaska  Range  Into  the 
Kuskokwlm  drainage.  They  then  descended 
that  great  river  to  Its  mouth  In  the  Bering 
Sea  and  returned  across  the  Alaska  Peninsula 
to  Cook  Inlet. 

Explorations  in  the  Copper  River  region 
were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  War  De- 
pEu^ment.  There  were  two  parties — one  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Glenn  and  the 
other  under  Captain  W.  R.  Abercromble. 
W.  C.  Mendenhall  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
who  later  became  a  distinguished  Director 
of  the  Survey,  was  assigned  to  Glenn's  party 
and  F.  L.  Schrader  to  AbercrMnbie's  party. 
Glenn's  party  reached  the  Copper  River 
plateau  by  way  of  the  Matanuska  River 
from  Cook  Inlet.  They  then  turned  north- 
ward, crossed  the  Alaska  Range,  and  de- 
scended the  Delta  River  to  the  Tanana  along 
what  is  now  the  route  of  the  Richardson 
Highway,     Mendenhall      carried      a      rough 
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traverse  all   tha  wav  and  made  geologic  ob- 
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The  total  party  numbered  126  and  Included 

14    members    of    the    Harrlman    family    and 
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tTAvene  All  ui«  m»,v  and  aiaule  ko^'^K^c  ob- 
wrvaUon*.  Some  minor  subclcliary  surveys 
were  made  by  others  of  Olenn'j  party 

Abercrumbies  party  oaade  lu  way  Into  the 
Copper  River  ba«ui  by  way  ul  Uie  pr^^spec- 
tor*'  trail  from  Valdee  over  tbe  Valdez  Gla- 
cier Schrader  made  surveys  aiid  geologic 
tnveatlgations  in  the  lower  Copper  River 
tMialn  Abercronible  followed  the  proapec- 
tors'  trail  to  Mentaata  Pa«  Ar.d  Lleuteu- 
ftot  Lowe  went  on  to  the  Kortyniiie  aiid  re- 
turned to  the  coast  by  way  of  the  White 
PaM 

Meanwhile  O  H  Edjldge  and  Robert 
liuidrow  painfully  dragged  canoea  up  the 
Susltna  River  w  the  Jack  River  P*rom 
there  they  moved  overland  to  the  Cantwell 
River  (now  called  the  Nenana  i  and.  after 
corifllderable  difficulty  returned  One  ac- 
complishment of  that  party  was  the  approx- 
imate determlnaUon  of  the  position  and 
altitude  uf  Mt   McKlnley. 

In  the  same  summer  W  J  Peters,  assisted 
by  A  H  Bruots.  entered  the  Yukon  basin 
by  way  of  the  White  Paaa  They  paae-d 
dowiisueam  to  the  White  River,  whoee 
mouth  is  in  Canada,  and  worked  upstream 
by  way  of  the  Snag  River  Into  the  head- 
waters baaln  In  Alaska.  They  croaeed  the 
divide  Into  the  Taii^na  dralnat^e  and  wer.t 
down  the  Tanana  to  the  Yukon.  This  was 
the  arst  trip  of  Brooks  to  Alaska  He  sub- 
•equently  made  33  additional  trlpa  and  be- 
came the  best  kr.owa  Alaskan  authority 
until  his  untimely  death  In  li»25  He  was 
perhaps  the  (greatest  of  all  the  .Alaskan  ex- 
plorer-sclentlsLs  A  number  of  Al.^ka  s  geo- 
graphic features  are  named  for  him.  the 
largest  being  the  mighty  Bnx-ks  Range  th.it 
extends  in  a  majestic  arc  all  the  way  acroAs 
northern  Alaska  from  the  Arctic  Oceaii  to 
the  Canadian  txjundary 

In  the  following  year  18d9,  there  wi.»  car- 
ried out  succesafully  an  expedition  unique 
In  the  annals  of  exploratlozi.  A  private  In- 
dividual. Edwiird  H  Harrtman.  with  u  lusual 
resources,  planned,  organised,  accompanied. 
and  personally  financed  an  extensive  /oyage 
along  the  coast  of  much  of  Alaaka  TTie 
party  was  large  and  Included  many  d  tba 
leading  scientists  of  the  day  The  expedi- 
tion attracted  much  public  attention  The 
tclentlflc  results  were  Immense.  The  influ- 
ence rif  the  Harrtman  expedition,  and  of  the 
scientists  who  were  part  of  It.  still  Is  felt 
strongly  nearly  70  years  after  that  eventful 
year  In  Alaskan  exploration 

How  a  cruise  to  Alaska  became  In  t  ie  end 
a  monumental  research  expedition  1;  Indi- 
cated In  a  few  extracts  from  Mr  Harr'mans 
own  words  In  the  preface  to  the  Ha  -nmaTi 
Alaska  Series  ol  the  SmtthsontaQ  IJuUtu- 
Uon    ' 

•TTie  expedition,  the  results  of  which  are 
recorded  in  these  volumes,  waa  originally 
planned  as  a  lummer  cruise  for  the  pleasure 
and  recreation  of  mv  family  and  a  few 
friends  Our  comfort  and  safety  required 

a  large  vefsel  and  crew  and  preparations  for 
the  voyage  were  confequently  on  a  scsle  dis- 
proportionate to  the  slie  of  the  part/  We 
decided,  therefore,  if  opportunity  offered, 
to  Include  some  guests  who.  while  adding  to 
the  in:er»s*«  ind  pleasure  of  the  <zpedl- 
tlon.  w.iulcl  gather  useful  information  and 
dletrlbute  It  for  the  benefit  of  others  " 

Mr  Harrtman  conferred  with  Dr  C  Hart 
Memman  Chief  of  the  B!olo»?lcal  Survey 
U  8  Department  of  Agriculture.  'From 
him  we  received  valuable  advice  anc.  aaeist- 
acce  In  planning  tbe  research  work  and  In 
■electing  the  scientific  personnel  of  the  par- 
ty "  The  expedition  also  had  the  full  en- 
dorsement of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences. 


The  total  parly  numbered  126  and  Included 
14  members  of  the  Heurlman  family  and 
servants.  66  crew  members,  and  physicians, 
nurse,  chaplain,  artists.  photographers, 
stenographers,  hunters,  and  packers.  The 
scientific  parly  Is  recorded  as  numbering  25. 
but  only  23  are  given  In  the  publUhed  list: 

■•Profe6»or  WUUam  H.  Brewer,  Sheffield 
Scientific   School   Yale  University. 

"John  Burroughs,  Ornithologist  and  Au- 
thor. 

"Wesley  R.  Cu«.  Ph.  D,  Aast.  Professor  of 
Comparative   -Anatomy,   Yale   University. 

■  Frederick  V  CovUle.  Curator  of  the  Na- 
tional Herbarium  and  Botanist  of  the  UJ3. 
Dtjpartment  of  Agriculture. 

Ur  William  H  Dall,  Paleontologist  of  the 
UB  Geological  Survey  and  Honorary  Cura- 
tor of  MoUucks.   U  S    National   Museum. 

"W.  B.  Devereux,  Mining  Engineer 
Daniel  G  Elliot.  Curator  of  Zoology,  Field 
Columbian  Museiim. 

"Benjamin  K  Emerson.  Profeaeor  Of  Geol- 
ogy. Amherst  College. 

•Profesaor  B.  E.  Furnow,  Dean  of  the 
Schix>l  of  Foreetry.  Cornell  University. 

•  Dr.  A.  K  FUher,  Ornithologist.  U.8.  Bio- 
logical Survey 

"Henry  Gannett,  Chle<  Geographer.  U.S. 
Geologlc-al  Survey 

■Q.  K.  Gilbert,  Oeologlat.  OS.  Geological 
Survey. 

Dr  George  Bird  Orlnnell.  Bdltor.  Poreet 
and  Stream 

"Thomas  H  Kearney,  Jr.  Aast.  Botanist. 
US  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Charles  A.  Keeler,  Director.  Museum  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Science*. 

'Trevor  Kincaid,  Profeesor  of  Zoology.  Unl- 
verslly  of  Washington. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merrlam.  Chief.  OJ3.  Biological 
Survey. 

John  Mulr.  Author  and  Student  of  Gla- 
ciers. 

Dr.  Charles  Palache.  Mineralogist,  Harvard 
University 

■Robert  Rldgway.  Curator  of  Birds,  US. 
National  Museum 

•WlUlAm  E.  Rltter,  President,  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Prufeesor  of  Zoo- 
logy. University  of  California. 

Dr  Alton  Saunders.  Botanist,  South  Da- 
kota Expertment  Station. 

"Dr  William  Trelease,  Director,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden." 

The  scientists  formed  aj>  impressive  group. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  scien- 
tifically was  due  to  Mr.  Harrlman's  directive. 
"It  was  not  his  desire  to  dictate  the  route 
to  be  followed,  or  to  control  the  details  of 
the  work  '  • 

An  executive  committee,  and  committees 
In  a  variety  of  scl«ntlfic  disciplines,  nuide  up 
of  appropriately  selected  members  of  the 
expedition,  chose  the  routs  to  b«  followed. 
the  places  to  be  visited,  and  the  operations 
In  general. 

An  expedition  of  the  scale  described  and  fi- 
nanced by  such  a  well  known  person  of 
course  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Citurteslee  were  extended  all  along  the  way, 
and  Mr  Harrtman  records  with  special  grati- 
tude the  hospitality  uf  Oovsrnor  and  Mrs. 
John  O   Brady  In  Sitka. 

In  Seattle  the  party  boarded  the  steam- 
snip  Oeorgf  W  Eldtrr,  chartered  for  the 
voyage  and  was  on  Its  way  on  May  30.  The 
ship  entered  Alaskan  w.iters  on  June  4  and 
stopped  first  at  tlie  Indian  village  of  Met- 
lakatla  on  .\nnette  Island.  From  there  the 
Journey  wsks  through  the  heart  of  the  .Mex- 
ander  Archipelago  of  southe.istern  Alaska — 
to  WriageU.  through  the  Wrangell  Narrows, 
and  'H  to  Juneau  where  the  thousand  stampe 
of  tJie  Treadwell  and  adjacent  mines  were 
making    tl^elr   incess-^nt   din    In    the   echoing 


space  of  Gastlneau  Channel  between  Doug- 
las Lslui.d  and  the  mainland  around  Juneau 

On  the  pxarty  went — up  Lynn  Canal  to 
Skagway.  Prom  there  they  were  taken  by 
courtesy  of  the  new  White  Pass  and  Yukou 
narrow-gaige  railroad  to  the  U.S.-Canadlac 
boundary  at  the  White  Pass  which  tlien  wis 
the  end  of  rails  Next  came  Glacier  Bay  ancl 
the  incomfjarable  Mulr  Glacier  John  Bur- 
rouglis  •  vividly  describes  the  breaking  of 
Mulr  Glacier  Into  the  sea  at  a  time  when 
the  ship  lies  only  a  few  hundred  yards  fra.Ti 
the  face 

"What  1b  that  roar  or  explosion  that  sa- 
lutes our  ears  before  our  anchor  has  found 
bottom?  It  Is  the  downpour  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  Ice  from  the  glacelr's  front. 
making  It  lor  the  moment  as  active  as 
Niagara.  Other  and  still  other  downpours 
follow  at  Intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  with 
deep  explosive  sounds  and  the  rising  up  of 
great  clouds  of  fpray.  and  we  quickly  real- 
ized that  here  Indeed  la  a  new  kind  of  Niag- 
ara, a  cataract  the  like  of  which  we  have  net 
before  seen,  a  mighty  congealed  river  that 
discharges  into  the  bay  intermittently  in  ice 
avalanches  that  shoot  down  Its  own  pre- 
cipitous front.  Tlie  mass  of  Ice  below  the 
water  line  Is  vastly  greater  than  that  above, 
and  when  Uie  upper  portions  fall  away. 
enormous  bergs  are  liberated  and  rise  up 
from  the  bottom.  They  rise  slowly  and  ur. 
Jestlcally.  like  huge  monsters  of  the  deep 
lifting  themselves  up  to  a  height  of  flfty 
or  a  hundred  feet,  the  water  pouring  off  iherrj 
In  white  sheets,  then  subsldliig  again  jjid 
floating  away  with  a  huge  wave  In  front 
Nothing  we  had  read  or  heard  had  prepared 
us  for  the  color  of  the  Ice.  esf>eclally  of  the 
newly  exposed  parts  and  of  the  bergs  t^Ji•. 
rose  up  from  beneath  the  water— its  deep. 
almost  Indigo  blue.  Huge  bergs  were  floating 
about  that  suggested  masses  cT  blue  vitriol' 

After  several  days  the  anchor  was  weighed 
and  the  ship  set  a  course  for  Sitka,  wliere 
It  arrived  on  June  13.  For  four  days  the 
party  explored  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian capital — the  cathedral,  the  Isl.uid- 
studded  bay  with  the  volcanic  cone  of  Mt. 
Edgecombe  to  seaw^ard,  and  the  enchanting 
Indian  River,  now  the  location  of  a  hum- 
ming lumber  and  paper  pulp  mill. 

Prom  there  acroas  the  unusually  placid 
Gulf  of  Alaska  the  vessel  steamed  to  Yakutat 
Bay  without  a  good  look  at  the  Falrwerither 
and  St.  Ellas  Mountains  that  loomed  to  tbe 
north.  After  several  days,  while  the  various 
members  of  the  party  carried  out  their  spe- 
cial Investigations,  the  ship  turned  west  to 
Prince  WUUam  Sound,  a  paradise  of  majestic 
fiords  and  gleaming  glsiclers. 

Several  days  were  spent  In  the  m>Tlad  In- 
lets of  Prince  William  Sound,  described  by 
Burroughs  as  "6hap>ed  like  a  great  spider  ' 
talking  to  some  discouraged  gold  prospectors 
returmng  from  the  Copper  River  basin,  ob- 
serving the  canning  of  salmon,  viewing  an 
Island-based  fox  ranch,  and  studying  the 
vegetation  and  bird  life.  Mostly  though  they 
steamed  through  Iceberg-dotted  flords  to  see 
the  Incomparable  spectacle  of  mountain. 
forest,  and  glacier  The  impression  this 
grandeur  left  on  the  jjarty  comes  through 
with  moving  clarity  In  Burroughs'  ">  descrip- 
tion: 

"Indeed  we  were  in  another  great  ice 
chest — glaciers  to  right  of  us.  glaciers  to  lef. 
of  us.  glaciers  in  front  of  ua,  volleyed  and 
thundered,  the  mountains  were  ribbed  with 
them,  and  the  head  of  fr.e  bay  was  walled 
with  them.  At  one  time  we  could  see  five, 
separated  by  Intervals  of  a  few  miles,  cas- 
cading down  from  the  heights,  while  the 
chief  of  the  flock  was  booming  at  the  head  o.' 
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the  valley  Incessantly.  The  two  large  glaciers 
at  the  head  of  the  fiord  were  named  by  our 
party  Harvard  and  Yale:  the  cascading  gla- 
ciers on  the  west  side,  RadcUffe,  Smith,  Bryn 
Ifawr.  Vassar.  and  Wellesley;  and  the  main 
glacier  on  the  east  side  of  Port  Wells.  Am- 
herst. On  going  ashore  we  had  a  chance  to 
rtew.  In  profile,  those  pouring  down  from 
the  heights,  and  the  effect  was  novel  and 
strange.  We  looked  along  the  green,  tender 
enfoUaged  side  of  the  mountain  and  saw 
one  of  these  torrents  of  shattered  Ice  rising 
up  fifty  or  more  feet  above  Its  banks  as  If 
about  to  topple  over  upon  them;  but  It  did 
not:  to  the  eye  It  was  as  fixed  as  the  rocks; 
apparently,  one  could  have  leaned  his  back 
against  the  ice  with  his  feet  upon  the  foliage. 
The  channel  of  Port  Wells  was  so  blocked 
with  Ice  from  the  incessant  discharges  of 
the  glaciers  that  the  ship  made  her  way  with 
great  difficulty  and  was  Anally  compelled  to 
anchor  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
head  ■■ 

After  nearly  a  week,  during  which  a  broken 
propeller  was  replaced,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  p.is.'^engers.  by  grounding  the  ship  on 
g  shelving  beach  at  low  tide,  the  ship  pointed 
westward  again  and  entered  Cock  Inlet.  The 
Inlet  was  penetrated  only  a  short  way  to 
Kachemak  Bay.  but  a  view  was  had  to  the 
north  of  "the  great  volcanic  pealts,  Xllamna 
and  Redoubt,  sixty  miles  across  the  Inlet  to 
the  west."  Then,  as  now.  Xllamna  endlessly 
Wis  .'^ending  Its  volcanic  plume  skyward. 

After  a  very  short  stay  a  course  was  laid 
lor  Kodlak  Island  (then  called  Kadlak)  and 
the  village  of  Kadlak.  the  former  St.  Paul  of 
the  ResBlans.  Tliere  the  party  remained  from 
July  1  through  July  6.  They  observed  the 
alTlne  way  of  the  coastal  forests  of  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Price  William  Sound,  and  the 
Kenal  Peninsula  to  the  grasslands  character- 
istic of  most  of  Kodlak  Island,  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Some 
of  the  party  hunted  the  great  Kadlak  bear. 
Others  explored  the  countryside  near  the 
village.  The  town  was  Investigated  and 
discussions  held  with  various  residents.  The 
vegeutlon.  fiords,  and  animals  were  studied. 
Westward  again  piled  the  George  W.  eider 
along  the  Alaska  Peninsula  with  Its  line  oX 
volcanic  cones.  Short  stops  were  mads  at 
a  few  places  and  the  environments  Investi- 
gated On  she  went  past  the  end  of  Penin- 
sula and  the  conical  volcanoes  ot  Isanotskl 
aad  smoking  Shlshaldln,  almost  9,000  feet 
In  altitude  On  July  8,  Dutch  Harbor  was 
visited,  then  they  went  Into  the  Bering  Sea. 
Juit  a  short  distance  out  of  Dutch  Barber, 
Burroughs  '  •  records :    .  .  . 

.  sailing  past  high  rolling  green  hills, 
cut  squarely  off  by  the  sea.  presenting  cliffs 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high  of  soft  red- 
dish crumbling  rock,  a  kind  of  clay  porphyry 
of  volcanic  origin,  touched  here  and  there  on 
the  face  with  the  tenderest  green.  It  was  as 
1-'  some  green  fluid  had  been  poured  upon  the 
i«p«  of  the  hills  and  had  run  down  and 
dripped  off  the  rock  eaves  and  been  caught 
■apon  every  shelf  and  projection.  The  color 
was  deepest  In  all  the  wrinkles  and  fold* 
of  the  slopes  and  In  the  valley  bottoms." 

Then  came  Bogoslof.  that  mysterious  and 
ever-changing  top  of  a  steaming  volcano  pro- 
jecting Just  above  the  sea — the  breeding 
ground  of  the  sea  lions:  the  PrlbUofs  with 
n-eat  colonies  of  fur  seals;  and,  finally,  tb« 
»bore  of  Siberia  at  Plover  Bay  which'  was 
reached  on  July  11.  The  naUves  of  Plover 
Bay.  rather  primitive  Eskimos,  were  visited 
«MJ  then  they  proceeded  eastward  across  the 
Bering  Strait,  within  sight  of  King  Island 
wid  Big  and  Little  Dlomede  to  Port  Clarence 
Jh  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

There.  In  the  great  basin  of  Port  Clarenca 
behind  »he  long  sandpit  of  Point  Spencer, 
were  gathered  a  dozen  whaling  ships  on  ti»elr 
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way  to  the  Arctic.  There  also  were  collected 
the  Eskimos  from  miles  around  to  trade  with 
the  whalers.  Port  Clarence  was  the  end  of 
the  outward  Journey — the  most  northerly 
place  visited.  There  began  the  return  voy- 
age— first  to  St.  Lawrence  Island,  then  to 
Hall  and  St.  Matthew  Islands,  and  thence 
back  to  Seattle  by  much  the  same  route  as 
outbound. 

What  a  trip  it  had  been!  C.  Hart  Mer- 
rlam" summarizes  It  well  In  three  para- 
graphs: 

"During  the  two  months'  cruise  a  distance 
of  nine  thousand  miles  was  traversed.  Fre- 
quent landings  were  made,  and,  no  matter 
how  brief,  were  utilized  by  the  artists,  pho- 
tographers, geologists,  botanists,  zoologlt^ts. 
and  students  of  glaciers.  Prom  time  to  time. 
longer  stops  were  made  and  camping  parlies 
were  put  ashore  that  more  thorough  work 
might  be  done.  Thus,  one  or  more  camping 
parties  operated  at  Glacier  Bay.  Yakutat 
Bay,  Prince  William  Sound,  Kadlak  Island. 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  the  Shumagin 
Islands.  Large  and  Important  collections 
were  made,  including  series  of  small  mam- 
mals and  birds  of  the  coast  region,  enormous 
numbers  of  marine  animals  and  seaweeds,  and 
by  far  the  largest  collections  of  insects  and 
land  plants  ever  brought  from  Alaska.  There 
were  also  small  collections  of  fossil  plants. 
In  working  up  this  material  the  services  of 
more  than  fifty  specialists  have  been  secured, 
and  although  the  task  is  by  no  means  fin- 
ished, thirteen  genera  and  nearly  six  hun- 
dred species  new  to  science  have  been  already 
discovered  and  described.  The  natural  his- 
tory specimens  have  not  merely  enriched  our 
museums — they  have  increased  many  fold 
our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Alaska. 

"Native  settlements  were  visited  at  various 
places — of  Indians  along  the  southwest  coast 
from  British  Columbia  to  Yakutat  Bay,  and 
of  Eskimo  and  Aleuts  from  Prince  W^illiam 
Sound  northward  and  westward.  The  short- 
ness of  the  stops  precluded  serious  ethno- 
logical studies;  stUl,  numerous  articles  of 
interest  were  secured,  and  a  series  of  photo- 
graplu  of  permanent  value  was  obtained. 
Among  the  latter,  those  showing  the  camps 
of  Indian  seal-hunters  in  Glacier  and  Yaku- 
tat Bays,  and  thoee  of  the  Eskimo  settlement 
at  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  These  Eskimos  were  living  in 
primitive  fashion,  clad  in  furs  and  dwelling 
in  skiQ  huts  or  topeks. 

"A  number  oX  glaciers  not  previously 
known,  aa  well  as  many  others  which  had 
been  vaguely  or  Imperfectly  known,  were 
mapped,  photographed,  and  described,  and 
much  evidence  was  gathered  of  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  their  length  and  slae.  In 
many  instances  it  was  possible  to  compare 
their  condition  and  extent  in  1899  with  earlier 
records  so  as  to  discover  and  measure  the 
changes,  and  in  aU  cases  their  relations  to 
neighboring  features  were  photographed  or 
otherwise  recorded,  so  that  future  changes 
may  be  readily  determined.  In  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  a  new  fiord  fifteen  miles  In  length 
and  abounding  In  glaciers  was  discovered, 
photographed,  and  mapped.  Its  entrance, 
hidden  by  the  huge  projecting  front  of  the 
Barry  Glacier,  was  disclosed  by  accident  whUe 
we  weM  attempting  to  photograph  the  land 
attachments  of  the  glacier.  In  honor  of  the 
•xpedltjan  it  was  named  Harrlman  Fiord." 
Only  two  more  examples  will  be  given  of 
the  part  played  by  early  American  explorers 
to  removing  the  wrappings  from  the  package 
that  Uncle  Sam  bought  in  1887.  One  is  a 
very  brief  account  of  a  notable  Journey 
mostly  in  northern  Alaska  In  the  little-known 
mountains,  rolling  foothills,  and  endless  lake- 
spattered,     tundra-cloaked     coastal     plains 
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along  the  polar  ocean.  The  other  is  a  slightly 
more  detailed,  but  still  far  too  concentrated, 
review  of  a  remarkable  trek  from  Cook  Inlet, 
through  the  Mt.  McKlnley  region,  across  the 
Tanana  and  clear  to  the  Yukon  by  Dr.  Brooks 
himself  in  1902.  The  latter  Is  Included  partly 
because  its  accomplishment  was  a  feat  that 
stands  out  among  many  truly  great  exploits 
of  exploration  and  partly  becau.e  It  typified 
the  tenacity,  determination,  and  courage  of 
those  who  led  and  participated  in  the  remark- 
able survey  expeditions  that  made  possible 
the  re.U  opening  of  the  Great  Land  that  hrid 
come   under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Deep  in  the  winter  of  1901.  W.  J.  Peters  and 
P.  C.  Schrader  left  the  southern  coast  of 
-Maska  and  by  dog  team  penetrated  north- 
ward acro.-s  the  Tanana,  and  the  Yukon,  clear 
to  the  Koyukuk.  From  there,  spring  having 
arrived,  they  moved  by  canoes  up  the  John 
River  that  drains  the  south  slope  of  the 
J.igged  range  that  now  perpetuates  the  name 
of  .'Alfred  Brooks.  They  crossed  the  range 
through  the  Anaktuvuk  Pass  and.  In  the  ^ame 
canoes,  went  down  the  Aniktuvuk  through 
the  tundra-covered  arctic  foothills  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Colvllle,  the  largest 
of  all  Alaskan  arctic  rivers.  Little  did  they 
know  that  more  than  twenty  ye:irs  later,  in 
1923.  President  Harding  would  designate 
much  of  the  are.i  they  traversed  a?  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  and  that  In  an  addi- 
tional twenty  and  some  years  a  FlgnlScant  oil 
field  would  be  discovered  almost  within  sight 
upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anaktuvuk. 

Down  the  Colvllle  they  went  and  across 
Its  delta  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  Wejlward 
then  they  pressed  along  the  shore  lagoons 
to  Barrow  and  on  southwestward  to  Cape 
LLsburne  where  they  had  the  r.\re  good  for- 
tune to  catch  a  steamer  In  which  thry  re- 
turned to  civilization.  This  was  believed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
exploration  to  that  date  by  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Alfred  H.  Brooks  made  many  remarkable 
explorations  In  his  beloved  Alaska.  One  of 
the  most  outstanding  was  his  Journev  In 
1902  for  more  than  800  miles  from  Tvonek 
on  Cook  Inlet  across  the  Ajaska  Range 
through  Rainy  Pass,  discovered  during  the 
expedition:  thence  eastward  and  northward 
along  the  north  face  of  the  Range,  past  and 
very  close  to  Mt.  McKlnley,  to  the  Nenana 
River;  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Tanana;  and  thence  northward  to  the 
Yukon  River  at  Rampart. 

The  fact  that  Brook's  trip  was  into  the 
heart  of  the  fabulous  Mt.  McKiniev  country 
gives  pertinency  to  the  fact  that  major 
geographic  features  frequently  are  known 
by  different  names,  with  different  connota- 
tions, when  viewed  from  different  areas.  An 
example  is  that  the  Yukon  River  of  the 
trappers  and  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  the  same  stream  as  the  Kwik- 
pak  of  the  Eskimos  and  the  Russians.  This 
was  not  definitely  established  until  the  Span- 
ish-American-Russian Creole  Lukeen  In  1863 
followed  the  river  upstream  from  Nulato  to 
Fort  Yukon  on  a  spying  expedition. 

Mt.  McKlnley  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  multiple  naming.  Not  only  was  the 
mountain  noteworthy  for  its  size  and  im- 
posing height,  but  the  country  on  both  the 
northwest  and  the  southeast  sides  was  and 
still  is  marvelous  game  country.  Thus  the 
natives  had  need  for  a  means  of  describing 
a  landmark  that  bulked  so  Importantly  in 
their  dally  lives.  The  mountain  la  much 
more  easily  approachable  from  the  Kuskok- 
wlm  and  Tanana  side  than  from  the  Cook 
Inlet  Bide.  It  was  known  by  the  natives  of 
the  Cook  Inlet  region  as  Traleyka  smd  by 
those  from  the  west  and  north  sidee  as  Ten- 
nally  or  Denall.  which  It  Is  still  sometimes 
called.  The  Russians  called  It  Bulshala  Gora 
cr  "Big  Mountain,"  but  the  man  who  gave  It 
that  name  Is  unknown.     Brooks  speculates 
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tb*t  It  mlgbt  have  be«n  the  early  Uuaalan 
ffiirtinj  engineer  Dorosiiin,  bul  ao  re&i  e^l- 
dano*  la  avakiUU>i« 

In  1888.  Fran^  DeoJinor*  croascd  Trom  the 
Tkoac*  to  the  KuaJcokwlm  uid  must  have 
■pent  coMJXj  <Ujs  in  full  Bight  of  the  uva^ixlfl- 
oent  spectacle  rUlog  so  Impoalngly  Uj  the 
■outh.  Thla  la  thought  to  be  the  reaaoa  that 
for  years  the  peak  waa  known  a*  Denamorea 
mountain  by  the  early  proepectors  of  the 
regloii.  W  A.  Olckey.  aeven  yean  later  in 
1894.  waa  proepectlng  In  the  SusUna  Klver 
y%X\0j  near  the  AUaka  Range.  He  carefully 
atudled  the  mountain  from  a  considerable 
dlatance.  naming  It  Mt.  IdcJClnley.  and  wlUi- 
out  any  laatrumenta  eatimated  Ita  height  to 
be  In  exceea  of  20.000  feet— a  remarkable 
eatlmate.  the  actual  height  being  30.300  feet. 
Olckey'a  estimate  waa  confirmed  in  1898  by 
Robert  Muldrow.  topographer  of  a  Geological 
Survey  party  under  George  H  Eldrldge.  which 
kloo  approached  the  mountain  from  the  Su- 
■Itna  valley. 

Brooka'  own  account  of  hla  exploration  In 
190a.  as  recorded  In  Profetsional  Paper  70  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  Is  a  claeelc  Thi?  atory 
Of  that  expedition,  much  shorten  sd.  Is 
•klmmed  largely  from  pages  19  20.  'Varra- 
Uve  of  Expedition."  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
seal,  endurance,  courage,  and  de'.ernxl  :  itlon 
of  thoee  truly  great  explorer*  who  help«Kl  pull 
the  wrappings  from  the  box  called  Alaska. 

The  party  cooslated  of  7  men— Brooks  and 
L.  M.  Prlndle,  geologlata;  D.  L.  ae«ibu.-n.  to- 
pographer, a  recorder:  2  packers,  aj.d  a  cook 
The  men.  20  horsee  that  had  been  acquired 
In  eastern  Waahlngton.  and  all  equipment 
were  landed  at  Tyonek  from  the  Santa  Ana 
out  of  Seattle  on  May  37. 

Brooks  "  gives  a  moving  account  of  a  side 
trip  In  the  first  few  days  of  the  trip  to  aacend 
Mount  Susitna  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the 
nearly  unknown  country  that  lay  ahead: 

"It  now  occurred  to  us  that  a  comprehcn- 
■Ive  view  of  the  country  ahead  could  be  ob- 
tained by  climbing  Mount  Susitna.  Leaving 
Mr.  Prlndle  to  study  the  local  geology  and 
the  two  packers  to  chop  a  trail  Inland,  the 
rwt  of  u«  made  our  way  by  boat  to  Mexan- 
der.  a  small  native  settleagjent  at  the  liead  of 
tlie  Suaitna  Delta.  Prom  this  point  've  fol- 
lowed an  Indian  trail,  winding  In  and  out 
•ino&x  mmpa  and  lakes,  through  spruce 
foreeta,  and  acroea  several  streams  on  old 
^^ayei  dama,  to  Mount  Suaitna.  a  granitic 
ttow  about  4.00O  feet  high  lying  10  mllee  west 
of  the  river.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  rise 
gently  to  a  height  of  1.000  feet  and  then 
Meepen  gradually,  so  that  the  final  stretch  of 
tbe  Mcent  must  be  made  over  a  talus  slope 
of  maxmum  gradient.  Heavy  timber- -birch. 
Cottonwood,  and  spruce  measuring  up  to  2 
f»et  In  dtameter — extended  t«  about  1  000 
feet  and  then  gave  place  to  dense  growths 
or  alder  and  willow,  with  scattered  white 
tllreh.  Beyond  1.S00  feet  the  willow  and 
alder  were  succeeded,  except  In  the  ravines, 
by  grassy  slopes,  and  the  great  abundance  of 
fine  red-«o9  grass  was  vsry  striking  Near 
tlM  summit  the  remnants  of  the  prerloua 
winter's  snow  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
wild  flower*  and  c^taer  vegetation. 

"A  rather  tollacone  climb  brought  us  at 
Imat  to  oar  vantage  point.  l<ooklnir  north- 
ward whither  our  route  lay.  tbe  eye  swept 
tbe  broad  lowland  of  the  lower  Susttia.  its 
dense  forests  of  dark  spruce  diversified  by 
tbe  lighter  greens  a*  the  open  mead'rws. 
while  here  and  there  a  gleam  nt  reflected 
light  BMrkad  tbe  position  of  a  lake  or  water* 
wmj.  CM  the  northeast  the  lowland  stretched 
to  th«  taorteon.  broken  only  by  a  few  high- 
land  masses:  on  the  northwest  tt  cutnslnated 
in  ttte  great  Alaska  Range.  Above  thta  snowy 
orsst  line  roae  the  twin  peaks  Mt.  McKlnley 
and  Mt.  Poraker  asserting  their  stupendous 
h«lglit  even  at  that  distance,  more  than  1 10 
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milee  To  the  west  the  range  dwindled  Into 
fjothllls  40  or  50  miles  from  the  coast.  We 
tuck  coi{nlzance  of  tbe  many  swamps  and 
lakes  with  some  premonition  of  the  diffi- 
culties before  us  Par  to  the  northwest  a 
break  of  conslde.-able  width  In  the  .\laaka 
Range  appeared  to  mark  the  gap  which  waa 
the  immediate  obJecUve  point  of  the  ex- 
pedition." 

With  the  help  of  a  couple  of  local  boat- 
men from  Tyonek  who  were  hired  to  carry 
pajt  of  the  supplies  to  rendezvous  points 
on  sonie  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the 
Suaitna  River,  the  party  penetrated  to  the 
Klchatna  near  Ita  mouth  In  the  Yentna  River 
and  within  the  lower  parts  of  the  Alaska 
Range  There  on  June  30  they  sent  back 
the  boatmen. 

At  this  place  Brooks  '■  rather  plaintively 
comm*"nta 

'Nearly  a  third  of  the  season  and  of  the 
privlslons  had  been  consumed,  and  less  than 
a  sixth  of  the  dlatance  had  been  covered 
The  swanipy  country  had  told  disastrously 
on  the  strength  of  the  horses,  whose  vitality 
waa  further  drained  by  the  clouds  of  horse- 
flies and  mosquitoes  which  harassed  them 
day  and  night.  Moreover,  there  had  been 
an  outbreak  of  distemper  among  them  which 
threatened  to  become  serious  The  outlook 
was  far  from  cheerful,  for  it  hardly  seemed 
possible  that  the  survey  could  be  carried  to 
the  Yukon,  as  planned,  and  It  was  uncertain 
In  what  straits  the  party  might  find  itself 
when  the  cold  weather  in  the  fall  should 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  horses  To  provide 
for  a  probable  retreat  along  the  line  of  ad- 
vance, a  cache  of  a  week's  provisions  waa 
established  at  this  point  " 

Per  two  weeks  the  party  made  Its  way  up 
the  Klchatna  River  from  brush-covered  low- 
lands, along  fine,  park-like  gra&sy  ridges,  to 
the  open  country  In  the  vicinity  of  the  head- 
waters There  Brooks  discovered  nnd  named 
Rainy  Pass  between  the  drainage  to  Cook 
Inlet,  up  which  they  hiid  tolled  and  the 
Kuskokwim  River  on  Ita  way  to  the  Bering 
Sea  On  July  15  they  crossed  the  pass,  a 
little  less  than  3.0OO  feet  In  altitude,  and 
started  down  the  Kuskokwim. 

The  route  along  the  Kuskokwim  had  al- 
ready been  traversed  in  189fl  by  Spurr  and 
\n  18W  by  Herron  After  abmit  30  mllee, 
Brooks  turned  to  the  northeast  away  frrym 
the  river  and  started  along  the  northwest 
flanks  of  the  Alaska  Range  near  the  inner 
border  of  the  great  plateau  that  lies  along 
the  range  for  many  miles.  This  Is  the  mag- 
nificent north  side  of  the  Alaska  Range, 
dominated  by  Mt  McKlnley,  and  much  of  It 
now  Is  embraced  In  Mt  McKlnley  National 
Park 

Game  was  plentiful  then  as  now — the 
white  mountain  sheep  In  the  higher  country, 
carlboiri  farther  "lown.  and  mooee  In  the 
?reat  river  vallevs  The  forested  areas  do 
not  reach  as  high  as  the  upper  edge  of  the 
plateau  against  the  mountains  altbough 
willows  abound  on  the  stream  flats  Travel- 
ling waa  good  for  men  and  horses  and  good 
time  was  made  The  majcr  problem  was 
fording  the  swift  and  turtmlent  glacial 
str«tun8  tha*  pox;red  frr>m  the  glaciers  nearby 
In  the  mountains 

Bver.tually  on  August  ♦,  the  party  camped 
directly  below  the  north  summit  of  McKln- 
ley The  height  of  the  Inspiring  scarp  of 
the  north  face  of  the  mountain  Is  under- 
scored by  the  faot  that  the  camp,  probably 
at  socnethtng  lens  than  S  ooo  feet  altitude, 
was  only  14  miles  from  the  summit  Brooka 
scouted  the  area  to  snowline,  perhaps  at 
about  9  000  feet,  and  was  only  0  miles  from 
the  summit  He  records  his  disappointment 
in  not  being  able  to  stay  longer  and  go 
h  Igber 

On  the  party  trekked,  still  t/->ward  the 
northeast  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Muldrrrw 
Glacter    they    entered    the    hills    that    flank 


the  range  and  followed  through  the  great 
series  of  low  passes,  then  unnamed,  that  now 
are  traversed  by  the  highway  from  McKln- 
ley Park  Station  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  to 
Kantlahna.  On  August  15,  camp  was  m.tde 
on  the  Yanent  Fork  of  the  Nenana  River  it 
was  necessary  t<:>  work  upstream  for  three 
more  days  before  finding  a  place  to  ford  the 
turbulent  stream. 

Once  across,  the  party  turned  north  along 
the  general  course  of  the  Nenana  which  wa« 
followed,  nearly  along  'Me  present  location 
of  the  railroad,  to  Nenana  (Called  Torlella 
at  the  time  of  Brooks'  Journey)  where  the 
atie&m  enters  the  Tanana.  With  the  help 
of  a  t>oat  hired  frt>m  an  Indian  the  hu.'ses 
were  towed  across.  On  September  1.  in  the 
face  oj;  dire  predictions  of  the  Indians  that 
the  trip  was  Impossible.  Brooks  again  started 
northward  and  westward,  deternUned  to 
reuch  Rampart  o.i  l.he  Yukon. 

The  horMS  were  falling  rapidly  and  could 
carry  only  greatly  reduced  weights.  The 
grass  had  been  frosted  and  held  little  nutri- 
tive value  Nevertheless  the  group  persevered 
and  struggled  through  the  swampy  endless 
flau  of  the  Toiovana  River  for  days.  Of  this 
discouraging  stretch  Brooks"  says: 

"Though  the  distance  to  the  highlands  on 
the  west  waa  only  about  30  nolles.  the  dlO- 
cultles  of  travel  occupied  the  energies  of  the 
entire  party  for  eight  days,  as  much  time 
had  to  be  spent  In  building  corduroy,  bridg- 
ing streams,  and  croeelng  rivers.  Within  six 
days,  five  dlffereot  brldgea  were  constructed 
and  six  rivers  were  rafted" 

PI  nail  y.  the  hills  irere  reached  After  a  few 
days  of  upland  travel  the  group  stageered 
Into  RampsLTt  on  September  15.  The  Jour- 
ney ended  none  too  soon  for  during  the  iaat 
days  the  horses  were  giving  out  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate 

Brooks'  cryptic  (jaragraph  reveals  nothing 
of  the  hardship  and  danger  of  the  long  trial 
or  the  determination  that  he  must  have  had 
to  bring  the  party  through.  He  ■•  says 
simply 

"In  108  days  the  expedition  had  covered 
about  800  mllee  During  this  time  M  csrap« 
had  been  made:  between  June  1  and  Septem- 
ber IS  the  party  had  traveled  every  day  ei- 
eept  nine  Eleven  of  the  twenty  horses 
reached  Rampart  " 

So.  here  in  1902.  ■we  cloee  this  brief  and 
very  selective  account  of  the  real  giants  of 
exploration  that  trod  the  Oreat  Land  and 
pulled  from  it  the  covering  of  ignorance  that 
cloaked  Its  grandeur  of  mountain  and  !.ike, 
sea,  forest,  and  tundra:  Its  reaourecs  in  tim- 
ber, fish,  and  minerals:  and  Ite  strategic  lo- 
cation relative  to  Impending  developments 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century 

Here  we  see  Kennlcott.  the  youthful  Dal!. 
Schwatka.  the  colorful  Lieutenant  Stoney, 
Allen,  Harrlman  and  his  assemblage  of  scien- 
tific leaders,  and  finally  the  Incomparible 
Brook»— ^ants  Indeed  I  And  from  their  dedi- 
cated and  all  too  often  unreco^lzed  elTorti 
emerged  the  young  giant  Alaska  of  today— 
the  colorful,  virile,  ambitious  4£>th  svue- 
bent  on  attaining  Ita  destiny,  contempf'iou5 
of  setbacks  like  the  earthquakes  of  Good 
Friday,  1984.  Here  we  have  America  «t  Iti 
best— rough,  perhaps,  but  wnrm  and  con- 
fident, full  of  pride  and  energy,  .-ind  launched 
beyond  recall  Into  a  bright  future  that  !t  will 
demand  and  insist  on  getting 

Not  all  of  the  wrappings,  probably,  will 
ever  be  removed,  for  under  each  revelation 
are  new  mysteries  to  be  explored,  studied 
and  spotlighted  The  package  is  pretn-  w«ll 
open  to  view.  'What  a  bargain  It  wa-'-nct 
only  In  terms  of  Intrinsic  value,  althnueft 
that  Is  true,  but  even  more  so  In  the  v  uth- 
ful  outlook,  the  ambition,  tbe  energy  ar.d 
the  hopes  and  goals  of  Alaska,  the  49th  star 
of  «>ur  national  emblemi 
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COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  innovations  in 
American  hi«iier  education  is  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  cooperative  educa- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  program  which  permits  stu- 
dents of  limited  means  to  earn  the  cost 
of  their  college  education  by  going  to 
school  full  time  and  alternating  their 
anvdemic  training  with  periods  of  full- 
time  work. 

(Dne  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
pros-' rams  has  been  carried  out  in  my  own 
State,  at  New  Mexico  State  University  at 
Lai  Cruces.  and  there  are  other  examples 
tii.'-ou.chout  the  Nation  to  d^nonstrate 
ti.c  value  of  cooperative  education. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  un- 
der title  III,  makes  provision  for  Federal 
support  of  cooperative  education,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion lias  .so  far  failed  to  implement  this 
section. 

Because  I  believe  this  is  such  a  worth- 
while concept.  I  have  sent  letters  to  both 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  and  to  the 
Secrctarj-  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Gardner,  inquiring  as  to  the 
plans  tlie  Office  of  Education  has  in  this 
field  in  the  near  future. 

These  letters  outline  in  some  detail  the 
values  and  the  needs  for  ccx>peraHve  edu- 
catian,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  na  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
a»«  follows: 

Mr    n.^ROLD  HOWK. 

Conmisaioner.  Office  of  Education,  Health, 

Education,     and     Welfare    Department 

Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  Howe:   Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a 

letter  I  have  written   to  SecreUry  Gardner 

In  which  I  express  my  views  on  work-study 

cooperative  education. 

An  you  know,  there  Is  a  provision  for  the 
support  of  work-Btudy  cooperative  educa- 
tion In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065 
but  I  have  learned  to  my  chagrin  tbat  the 
dlstrlbuUon  of  money  under  nue  HI  did 
not  encompass  this  genuinely  important 
idea. 

I  .im  greaUy  Impressed  by  this  program  as 
It  h.is  been  carried  out  at  New  Mexico  State 
University,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  con- 
Mpt  extended  to  other  InsUtutlons  In  Kew 
Mexico.  Indeed,  as  I  read  how  work-study 
cooperative  education  leads  young  peoele  of 
racial  minorities  and  of  disadvantaged  cir- 
cumstances Into  the  adventure  of  higher 
learning.  I  see  thU  program  as  an  enonmous 
opportunity  for  young  people. 

This,  however.  U  not  my  only  Intanat 
having  studied  the  materials  of  tlie  NaUonal 
CommisaJon  for  Cooperative  EducaUon  and 
tJie  reports  of  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler.  I  am  of  ttM 
opinion  that  we  have  In  the  work-study  co- 
operative Idea  a  truly  creative  social  Inven- 
tion that  can  help  us  solve  many,  many 
problems  Involving  the  acculturaUon  of  dis- 
advantaged youth,  theU-  liberation  through 
education  Into  the  professlom*  and  tedinl- 
c»I  occupations,  and  the  realization  of  the 
Weal  of  equal  educational  oppbrtunlty  for 
»11  who  would  seek  It. 

Almost  every  sUte  In  the  Unlpn  Is  faced 
*lth  certatQ  conunon  problems. .  Moat  ba«« 
»  shortage  of  medical  technicians  and  teach- 
ers: all  ne«d  a  catalyUc  force  to  impel  young 
People  of  culturally  and  economically  Im- 
poverished famnies  into  the  process  of  b\gSxa 


education;  many  localities  In  most  states 
■uSar  from  seven  siutrtages  of  skilled  and 
•ducated  manpower  without  which  industrial 
devfllopaokent  cannot  occur;  and,  most  Im- 
portant, til*  Joy  and  adventure  of  educa- 
tion are  foreclosed  to  too  many  youngsters 
111  too  many  places  for  sheer  lack  of  means. 

The  60,000  students  now  in  work-study 
cooperative  currteula  in  100  colleges  and 
universities  are  the  most  effective  demon- 
strations I  can  think  of  that  this  form  of 
education  la  an  authentic  way  to  meet  these 
and  otber  problems. 

Since  It  la  the  will  of  Congress  that  work- 
study  cooperative  education  be  supported  bv 
Federal  resources,  I  should  be  interested  to 
learn  from  you  what  present  or  future  plans 
your  office  has  tar  this  program. 

Wltb  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Siaicerd,y  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

V.S.  SenatOT. 

Ron.  John  W.  Qardnxr, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
'  Dkah  Ma.  SkCRETABT:  The  highly  success- 
fiU  experiment  In  work-study  cooperative 
educaUon  at  the  College  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion of  New  Mexico  State  University  has 
caused  me  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
this  approach  in  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

This  unique  American  Invention,  which  In- 
volves alternation  between  on-campus  study 
and  off-campus  work.  Is  a  form  of  higher 
•ducatloa  which  I  believe  deserves  your  full 
attention  and  support.  It  offers  creative  con- 
tributions both  to  ti)e  equality  of  education, 
and  to  our  national  goal  of  producing  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  a  growing  number  of 
our  yoiing  people.  Moreover,  work-study  co- 
operative education  seems  to  be  the  moet 
tuaful  Booial  dgvice  at  hand  by  which  a  col- 
lege educ»tton'can  be  attained  by  large  num- 
bers of  economically  and  culturaUy  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

In  the  new  program  at  New  Mexico  State 
tJnlverslty.  the  43  students  admitted  as  fresh- 
men In  1988  are  not  only  gaining  slgnlflcant 
experience  in  work  situations,  but  each  will 
earn  approximately  95 ,400  in  four  years. 
Which  represfenta  a  significant  portion  of  his 
education  coeOk 

On  reviewing  the  dociunents  of  the  Na- 
UonaL  Coixunlaslon  for  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion, ft  comas'^  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me 
that  the  50,000  ktudents  In  lOO  colleges  and 
tiniversltles  now  In  work-study  will  earn  this 
year  over  900  mfUlon.  This  Is  a  substantial 
aohlevenMnt  in  self  support. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  study  of  Dr. 
Bai^h.  Tyler,  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Center  ior  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission fpr  Cooperative  Education,  who  as- 
cribes to  the  ■work-study  cooperative  concept 
of  a  mm^>e(-  of  faetors  that  contribute  to  Im- 
proving tbe  eqiiaUty  of  education.  Dr.  Tyler 
•tatea,  tat  example: 

"By  ooordlnatlng  work  experience  with  the 
campus  education  program,  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  more  closely  Integrated  and  studenu 
And:  greater  meanlnjg  in  their  studies. 

"This  cooitUnatlng  of  work  and  study  in- 
creases student  motivation. 

"For  many  students,  work  experience  con- 
tributes to  a  greater  sens*  or  responsibility 
for  their  own  afforts.  greater  dependence  on 
their  own  Judgments  and  a  corresponding 
devdopment  afmoAantj." 

Dr.  Tyler's  ratudy  also  reveals  that  moet 
students  In  work-study  cooperative  educa- 
tion "develop  greater  understanding  of  other 
people  and  greater  skills  in  human  rela- 
tione." Work-^etudy  helps  "markedly  to 
orient  oallsge  etMents  to  Out:  world  of  work." 
'  I  hare  learned  alao  that  there  are  over 
B,000  AmattiC9M  companies,  as  well  as  many 
agenciee  ut  tbe  Onited  States  Oovemment 


and  educational  Institutions,  that  now  em- 
ploy these  studenu.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  experience  la  eminently  satisfactory 
on  two  counts:  (a)  the  students  employed 
In  regular  Jobs  at  regular  wages  are  making 
a  slgnlflcant  work  contribution  to  their  em- 
ployers; and.  (b)  major  employers  of  work- 
study  students  find  the  experience  help  solve 
long  range  recruitment  problems. 

In  all  work-study  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, colleges  and  universities  are  able  to 
maximize  the  use  of  classroom  faclllUes  be- 
cause two  students  fill  one  classroom  seat  In 
alternate  periods.  ThU  Is  a  de  facto  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  of  higher  education 
without  requiring  capital  Investment. 

There  are  numerous  other  advantages- 
cultural,  economic,  educatlonal-ln  the  work- 
study  cooperative  Idea,  but  all  the  merits 
I  can  state  are  transcended  by  one.  I  refer 
to  the  force  of  this  concept  In  opening  the 
door  to  hig-her  education  to  young  men  and 
women  who  under  conventional  circiim- 
stances  could  not  go  to  college  at  all.  These 
young  people  are  those  who  come  from  fam- 
ilies without  means  and  without  parental 
college  backgrounds,  famlUes  where  mou- 
vatlon  Is  lacking  for  educational  improve- 
ment. 

So  Bucceseful  is  work-study  cooperative 
education  In  creating  educational  opportu- 
nity for  disadvantaged  youth  that  one  can 
safely  say  there  are  now  thousands  of  stu- 
dents learning,  and  earning  their  way  at- 
taining the  knowledge  and  sklUs  necessary 
for  meaningful  lives  and  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  talent  and  brain  re- 
sources of  the  nation. 

One  dramatic  demonstration  of  this  Is 
the  project  now  in  progress  at  Antloch  Col- 
lege and  Northeastern  University  where  dis- 
advantaged Negro  youths,  for  whom  college 
was  beyond  reach  are  now  fulfliUng  normal 
academic  standards  and  are  working  in  their 
alternate  periods  at  Jobs  which  pre^-iously 
were  beyond  their  fondest  hopes. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  length,  Mr. 
Secretary,  because  I  am  convinced  the  sub- 
ject is  so  Important. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  hasten  the 
development  of  this  concept,  be  assured  of 
my  willingness  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSi3>H   M.   MOWTOTA, 

U.S.  Senator. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished television  commentator  Rich- 
ard C.  Hottelet.  of  "CBS  News."  recently 
addressed  the  Cleveland  section.  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  in  which  he  made 
a  rather  strong  case  for  the  present 
U.S.  role  in  holding  the  line  in  Viet- 
nam where  a  "vacuum"  in  the  balance  of 
power  struggle  currently  exists. 

Mr.  Hottelet  uses  a  phrase  which  I 
have  used  personally  many  times — "na- 
ture abhors  a  vsicuum  and  politics  cer- 
tainly does."  This  reference,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  traditional  attempts  at  ex- 
pansion by  aggressive  world  powers  into 
areas  of  little  or  no  resistance. 

Pointing  out  the  historical  wisdom  of 
U.S.  policy  in  preventing  this  expansion- 
ist muscle  flexing  in  manj'  parts  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Hottelet  also  had  words  of 
praise  concerning  the  success  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article  about  Mr.  Hottelet 's 
views  from  the  October  6,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  be  placed  In 
the  Recced  at  this  point. 
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There  beln«  tio  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rii  ord. 
M  foUows 
OB8  Nkwsman  Srxs  Hof* — Vixrs.\u  TiBi  la 

Tf«NIN<J 

I  By  Esther  BrlghtznAn) 
"Nature  abhors  Vicuum  and  poJltlca  cer- 
tainly dtx^."  RlchArd  C  Hottelet  told  the 
CleveUnd  Section.  Council  of  JewUh  Women, 
ymtmrxlAj.  u  tie  explained  that  the  Viet  Nam 
•Ituatlon  la  the  Ut««t  episode  In  a  long  list 
of  pre  and  p<>at- World  Wax  EC  attempts  by 
rarloue  dictators  and  countrlea  to  puah  Into 
we*k  areas. 

"Hitler  stroTe  to  ft!l  a  vacuum."  the  CBS 
nawHnan  laid.  "So  did  MusaoUnl.  and  the 
JapAJaeae  moved  Into  China.  Our  ront««t 
haa  been  between  intervention  and  holding 
fast.  The  U  S  .  in  the  1930s,  tried  to  sit  It 
o«t.  to  l^r&ore  what  went  on  Ln  the  world 
outside  " 

He  listed  Iran.  Turkey,  the  •'civil  war"  In 
Oreece  as  episodes  He  said  that  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan  was  ev.jlved  to  All  an  economic 
vacuum  and  cited  NATO  and  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. 

The   danger  was   met   again   in  Korea,   he 
■"  »n«l  «n  Lebanon      fit's  no*  always  Rns- 
sBoa  who  make  the  trouble  M 

He  spoke  of  weapons  In  Cuba  had  to  be 
stopped  by  the  US 

And  there  was  the  trouble  In  the  Dumlnl- 
mn  Bepubllc  'Had  the  Va  not  become 
tnvolved.  these  situations  would  have  b*en 
taken  o^er  by  what  we  consider  Inlmlca! 
forces 

■'P»opl9  LGk  how  long  the  Viet  Nam  war  win 
go  on.  Who  ca.n  say'  But  I  see  no  over- 
whelnUng  reason  for  g!oom  Something  has 
always  happened  !n  these  confrontations 
A  wall  has  been  erected  against  agjp-esslon 

"The  Rus5ians  have  learned  that  there  are 
Mmrt*  to  p<rwer  Pven  though  you  have  no 
•cniples  ycu  cant  tret  away  with  things  by 
pmt  moving  in  Where  today  U  the  Soviet 
mvnAce' 

"One  wonders  In  the  midst  of  turmoil 
and  aggression  whether  we  can  teach  the 
OhlBeae  the  same  lesaon  If  this  la  true 
future  historians  will  see  a  stabtllMtlon  In 
tha  nuclear  age  not  dreamed  ot  before  This 
is  a  poeelblllty" 

Hottelet  said  that  not  even  the  embassies 
In  Peking,  the  farej«a  rllpliimata  or  the  So- 
vleU  really  kn.-'w  *ha:  H  nmng  on  in  China 
•The  Chinese  aaem  to  know  the  difference 
between  bluster  and  fulfllmeot- -perhaps  we 
can  Hope  Kven  with  their  wild  fancies. 
ttietr  hatlonal  ambitions,  their  Bed  Ouards 
tl»«y  have  shown  reetralnt  in  the  Viet  Nam 
war  and  have  told  North  Viet  Nam  not  to 
•■pact  h«lp  from   them  '■ 

Tbm  speaker  urged  patience  aad  said  that 
th«»e  Is  no  reosun  to  cAll  off  d:s»ent  and 
proteat  in  ".hia  country,  but  •There  is  no 
one  else  in  the  world  who  can  stahlllre  it 
U  we  were  to  leave  Viet  Nam,  It  wouJd  be  an 
abdication  of  our  reeponstblllty  '• 

Hottelet  who  returned  a  month  ago  from 
Viet  Nam.  stated  that  not  one  single  strategic 
offensive  of  the  Communisu  had  been  suc- 
cMaful  this  last  year  that  he  felt  that  the 
turning  point  had  oeeo  passed  and  that  the 
situation  tcxUy  is  far  better  than  could  have 
been  hoped   a  year  ago 


CRISIS  IN  THE  HOMEBUILDINa 
INDDSTRY 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President .  the 
(Ustretaed  condition  of  our  homebulldlnK 
tzutustry  Is  reachUm  alarming  propor- 
OonM.  Evan  a  healthy  general  economy 
anch  u  ve  are  now  enjoytn*  cannot  \ong 
survive  the  calartrophle  decline  »n  such 
a  DuOor  Industry. 


Housing  starta  In  August  dropped  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.067.000.  the  lowest  level 
since  1960  Thl.s  Is  a  26-fXTCPnt  drop 
from  a  year  a^o  To  make  matters 
worse,  btuldlng  permits  fell  to  a  mere 
800.000.  33  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

The  picture  ahead  is  even  bleaker.  It 
takers  about  6  month:s  from  the  time  loan 
commltmenLs  are  made  until  housing 
construction  beRins.  Commitments  for 
such  corLstnictlon  are  down  a  full  50  per- 
cent Inevitably,  we  will  soon  be  build- 
ing fewer  than  a  million  houses  a  year 
compared  to  a  million  and  a  half  in  re- 
cent years  and  the  goal  of  2  niUll.ia  a 
year  which  l.s  necessary  if  we  are  to  make 
real  prijgre&.s  in  upgradlnR  American 
hoiLslnj?  standards 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  great  econo- 
mist to  understand  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  the  declmlng  home  construction. 
Thousands  of  products  and  maten.il.s  no 
into  the  construction  of  a  home  PYom 
the  lumber  yards  to  the  door  knob 
manufacturers,  hundreds  of  plant.s  are 
feeling  the  cutback  For  pver>-  $1,000 
spent  on  the  house  Itself,  another  $200 
l.s  spent  on  furniture  and  equipment. 
So  the  companies  that  make  rugs,  re- 
frigerators, cabl.-iets.  and  stoves  are  feel- 
ing the  pinch  Utf 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  ha« 
warned  that  many  of  the  men  who  face 
the  loss  of  J.>bs  because  of  the  home- 
building  slump  have  specialized  kkllls 
that  are  not  easily  transferred  to  other 
ind  u.strle£. 

Portuimtely  Congress  has  taken  s<ime 
.stepa  to  alleviate  this  problem,  but  we 
certainly  have  not  acted  early  enough 
and  perhaps  have  not  acted  vigorously 
enouith  We  have  approved  an  addi- 
tional $4  7  billion  for  FNMA  to  pur- 
ciiAse  mortgages,  but  that  program  Is 
ooly  barely  underway  We  passed  legis- 
lation designed  to  cwA  .>fr  the  Interest 
rate  war  and  bring  U)  the  mongage 
lending  ln.sUtutlons  a  more  normal  share 
of  the  total  sav'.ng.s.  out  that  law  Just 
went  Into  effect  on  October  1.  We  have 
approved  legiilatljji  to  increase  the  in- 
surance of  account*  celling  In  banJcs  and 
savings  and  loan  a-ssociauons  from 
$10,000  to  $15  000  This  will  encourage 
savers  to  lnorea.se  their  accounts  and 
such  money  will  add  to  the  available 
mortgage  credit,  but  that  bill  has  not 
yet  even  reached  the  White  House. 

I  am  sure  tliat  between  the  end  of  Uils 
sessltin  and  uur  return  la  January,  every 
Senator  will  s^'e  and  hear  flirsthMid  e'vl- 
dence  of  the  hardships  caused  by  the 
.slowdown  In  housing  I  hope  we  will  all 
return  prepared  to  take  whatever  new 
and  bolder  steps  are  needed  Ui  restore 
a  healthy  housing  indu.^try  that  can 
again  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  Nation. 


October  U,  1966    I   Qdober  U,  1966 


THE  ORDKAL  OP  UESEQHEOAnON 
Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President,  in  the 
Charlotte  News  of  Saturday.  October  1, 
1968.  Bob  Smith,  ass-xriate  editor,  wrote 
an  editorial  b.'*  review  of  Reed  Sirratt  s 
The  Ordeal  of  I>esegregaUon.  Al- 
ihoutfh  I  liave  not  had  an  op;->ortunlty 
to  read  this  b.x)k.  If  Mr  Smith's  review 
;s  anv  Indication.  It  Is  an  excellent  hla- 
torlcai    analysis    of    the    tumultuous    10 


years  fo^o^ving  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
clslor\  In  Broxcn  v  Board  of  Education 
347  US   483  (1954). 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  we  do  not 
have  an  opfwrtunlty  to  read  the  book.  I 
would  suggest  that  they  read  Mr  Smith's 
excellent  editorial  which  places  the  pres- 
ent civil  rights  crisis  in  its  proper  con- 
text and  points  out  where  we  have  bren 
and  where  we  appear  to  be  going  in  Uils 
held. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coi.- 
sent  that  the  editorial  book  review.  '  l;;,. 
Ordeal  of  Desegregation."  by  Mr.  Smith 
be  printed  at  this  point  hi  the  Recor:. 
If  the  botJk  lUself  is  nearly  as  good  as  the 
editorial  review  of  It.  it  will  be  well 
worth  everyone's  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccrd. 
a.s  follows : 

.\N  EorroRUL  Book  Review — "Thk  Ordeal  of 
DzsicB.t.0ATiOfr" 
It  Is  surely  a  revealing  commentary  on 
our  tlmee  and  on  the  subject  under  re- 
view that  Reed  Sarratts  -The  Ordeal  of 
Desegregauon"  (Harper  &  Row.  34«  pp  ,  |7.50i 
reads  more  like  a  monograph  on  ceruin 
events  in  near  history  than  the  contemp*.-- 
rary  account  of  the  ftrst  decade  of  school  de- 
»«HrregBUon  In  the  South  that  It  actually 
Is  As  one  reads,  he  Is  struck  by  how  much 
already  is  obsolete,  how  distant  the  honzu:, 
uf  recent  events  and  how  dated  the  ideas 
and  attitudes. 

This  IB  not  the  author's  fault.  If  indeed 
1'  !«  .1  fault  at  all  Mr  Sarratt,  who  served 
rive  vr.xrf  na  executive  director  of  the  mlU- 
tantly  objective  Southern  Education  Report- 
ing Service  does  not  permit  himself  to  r.n-.- 
ment  on  the  history-making  events  he  re- 
cords in  flat,  uncommitted  prose  The  brxolc 
Is  one-dlmenslorial,  a  winnowing  from  8c!u>.l 
desegregation'"?  press.  Its  viUue  Is  as  a  kind 
of  encyclopedia  of  the  folly  and  bravery 
of  the  years  1954  «4.  Its  fascination  for  me 
la  llitening  to  the  famlUar  and  half-for- 
»ott»n  figures  vrho  flit  through  Its  pages  to 
spe«k  as  though  In  a  d»-ad  tongue.  Joining 
ft  'lebate  long  since  m.ade  moot 

We  will  have  segregation  In  the  puhllc 
■k-hoola  or  there  will  be  no  public  schools." 
That  was  -Mtate  Sen  Sam  Englehardt  of 
.Alabama  In  19Sfl  no  worse  and  no  better 
fhan  a  few  dozen  bitter-end  segregation 
polltl^tans  of  hi,  day.  entirely  willing  tn 
.^acrince  trie  public  schrxji  system  to  the  con- 
cept of  separation  Mr  Sarratfa  book  Is  full 
of  the  vainglory  of  such  men  But  the  nins- 
Blve  rert.-iters  are  not  the  only  ones  whose 
words  have  the  hollow  sound  of  history  mis- 
understood The  moderates  white  and  Ne- 
<ro  who  thought  that  the  Ijisue  between 
the  races  was  merely  a  gentlemanly  debate 
over  coiistltutlonal  law  alv)  speak  as  though 
from    some    hidden    hollow    of    the    past 

It  will  Lake  time  to  get  complWe  Inte- 
gration but  we  are  wUllnn  to  stay  In  tlie 
I'oxirts  to  get  It  " 

One  might  gueas  that  this  la  a  lawver 
«V«»klng  It  Is  In  fact  Thurgood  M-irsV.i;: 
dean  emeritus  of  the  N.^ACP.  speuklng  In 
1959  ieae  than  a  year  before  the  Negro  revo- 
lution spilled  out  Into  the  streets  of  the 
-■VTuth  with  the  young  sit-ins,  never  to  return 
Again 

Of  course.  Mr  Sarratt  s  decade  neatly  en- 
case* the  years  In  which  the  problems  of 
school  desegregation  were  In  the  courts  The 
Civil  Righu  Act  of  1964  ended  all  that.  Be- 
fore it  passed,  a  community  might  And  !ts«:f 
challenged  in  court  as  to  whether  It  was  stii; 
segregating  Since,  communltlee  have  found 
themselves  challenged  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation on  whether  they  are  Integrating  fa»t 
enough  The  leisurely  gait  of  desegregation 
Mr   Sarratt  records  has  turned  Into  a  gallop 
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The  percentages  he  cites  to  show  how  very 
deliberate  the  speed  of  deeegregatlon  was 
ire  sadly  out  of  date.  And  so,  it  would  Mem, 
are  the  urgtiments  over  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says.  11  Congress  really  meant  in  1964 
what  the  Office  of  Education  says  It  meant — 
and  that  subject  is  up  for  debate  In  CongreM 
nghi  now — the  Constitution  Is  academic  on 
the  subject  of  race.  The  schools,  north  and 
south,  will  be  Integrated  fully  and  swiftly, 
because  states  have  problems  enough  with- 
out worrying  about  losing  federal  school 
money.  The  Office  of  Education  will  con- 
tinue to  decide  how  much  and  how  fast  to 
uitecrate  and  that  will  be  that. 

None  of  this  means  that  Mr.  Sarratt's  book 
IS  without  use  except  as  an  historical  note- 
txxjk.  On  the  contrary,  its  very  lack  of  pres- 
ent day  context  makes  It  Ideal  for  marking 
the  philosophical  terrain  this  nation  has 
a-aversed  so  recently  In  the  ordeal  of  deseg- 
regation; If  we  can  see  where  we  have  been, 
we  may  be  able  to  locate  where  we  are  now 
when  terms  like  massive  resistance  and  token 
desegregation  and  gradualism  have  lost  their 
meaning  to  be  replaced  by  such  terms  aa 
black  power  and  white  backlash. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  this  otwerver 
a  reading  such  a  book  U  how  much  alike 
.'easonable  men  of  this  period  sounded, 
whether  they  believed  that  Integration  or 
segreifatlon  was  best  for  the  racee.  New  Or- 
eans  School  Board  Chairman  Lloyd  J.  Rlt- 
tmer,  for  instance,  could  take  a  stand  for 
:aw  above  even  segregation : 

If.  however.  I  am  faced  with  the  choice 
J.'  in-^graUng  or  closing  schools  I  am  al- 
ready on  record  as  favoring  Integration  to 
•-he  extent  that  It  Is  neceeaary  to  comply 
with  the  law  " 

B.i:tiinore  School  Superintendent  John  H. 
P.-icher  could  take  a  stand  for  reaaon  even 
above  Integration; 

We  have  said  we  believed  It  wrong  to 
manipulate  people  to  create  a  segregated 
iUtaa;;in  We  believe  It  equally  wrong  to 
manipulate  people  to  create  Integratftd  situa- 
tions " 

.\nd  then  there  was  Mr.  Marshall  and 
Spottswood  Robinson  and  the  other  NAACP 
:eader8.  talking  of  law.  They  knew  the 
er.eniy  was  the  same  man  white  southern 
Lloyd  Rittlner  saw — the  desperate  extremlat* 
:;  segregation  who  very  nearly  led  an  entire 
section  of  the  country  Into  an  experiment 
:a  Ignorance  through  the  closing  of  public 
KhoolB.  The  extremists  placed  their  do- 
;niinds  above  the  Uw.  or  tried  to  pretend, 
wrJi  RUtlners  fellow  Loulslanan.  Leander 
Perez,  that  the  law  had  lost  lU  meaning: 

'The  Supreme  Court  cannot  expect  the 
•outhern  sutes  to  comply  with  Its  unlawfxU, 
C<jmmunlstlc  decree. •• 

Men  like  Perez  and  Georgia  Governor 
KUrvln  Grlffln  had  control  of  the  pollUca 
J.'  the  South  during  the  early,  trying  years 
)f  desegregation.  To  them,  color  waa  every- 
■-i^.ing  Segregation  was  more  dear  than  edu- 
ciwon  They  were  willing  to  "manlpulat« 
?«>ple'  because  they  feared  that  they  would 
•ose  control  If  they  did  not. 

So  men  of  good  will,  whatever  their  In- 
■.-UnaUi.ns  on  segregation.  Joined  to  support 
itie  law  Their  patron  aalnt  In  these  yean 
»«  Judge  John  J.  Parker  of  the  Pourth 
^.•Tui;  Court,  who  had  said.  In  Interpreting 
■-^e  Brown  derision : 

•h"^*^  ^"Pi'e^me  Court  has  not  decided  that 
•ne  states  must  mix  persona  of  dllTarent  races 
•a  the  ^hoois  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  Oonnitu- 
•lon  or  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
•***  »*ay  ^rom  the  people  freedom  to 
^oose  the  schools  they  attend.  Th«  Con- 
'titutlon.  In  other  words,  does  not  require 
stegraUon  it  merely  forbids  dlacrUnlna- 
Jon." 

In  the  absence  of  contradiction.  tWs  was 
^Pted  as  the  authorized  vewlon  of  what 
-'f  Supreme  Court  had  meant.  If  It  waa  a 
Mnservatlve  rmdlng  of  Brown.  It  wa»  none- 
"iwess  one  that  offered  promise  of  an  end 
<^3ni ^l«8&— Part  30 


to  segregated  schooling  without  an  immedi- 
ate and  maeslve  overturning  of  the  Souths 
dual  school  systan. 

But  even  l>«fore  the  end  of  the  decade  Mr. 
Sarratt  treats,  it  was  apparent  that  a  new 
view  of  what  the  court  meant  was  emerging. 
The  court  Itself  grumbled  at  the  pace  of 
Integration.  Justice  Hugo  Black  wrote  In 
1904: 

"There  has  been  entirely  too  much  delib- 
eration and  not  enough  speed  In  enforcing 
the  constitutional  rights  which  we  held  in 
Brown." 

Justice  Black  could  not  have  been  referring 
to  defiance.  Significant  defiance  of  massive 
resistance  had  crumbled  in  the  streets  of 
Virginia  at  the  first  onslaught  of  the  courts 
In  1969.  His  remark  could  only  mean  that 
the  court  would  not  long  tolerate  segregation, 
no  matter  how  voluntary.  It  wanted  to  see 
more  Integration,  quickly,  no  excuses.  By 
now.  Congress  was  ready  to  oblige. 

"Tb.a  Ordeal  of  Desegregation"  necessarily 
breaks  off  here.  But  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
created  a  new  abeolutism  to  rival  the  segre- 
gationist absolutism,  which  now  is  in  conse- 
quence, undergoing  a  revival  of  its  own.  The 
absolutism  declares,  as  one  federal  official 
wrote  to  local  schoolmen,  that  "freedom  of 
choice  is  dead."  Harold  Howe  n,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  has  expressed  himself  In 
this  vein  wltli  the  belief  that  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  Integration,  thereby  laying  to 
rest  forever  Judge  Parker's  InterpreUtion. 

The  new  abeolutism  Involves  what  Balti- 
more Superintendent  Plscher  called  "manip- 
ulation to  create  an  integrated  situation." 
It  Involves  absolute  consciousness  of  color. 
It  Involves  the  beUef  that  integration  is  more 
precious  than  education,  or  that  education  in 
order  to  be  genuine  must  Involve  a  constant 
Increase  of  Integration  In  all  situations— a 
distinction  that  Mr.  Howe  seems  to  set  store 
by.  In  short,  It  involves  constructing  the 
same  attitudes  the  old  massive  resistance  en- 
couraged to  achieve  oppoelte  ends.  The 
Negro  anarchists,  the  Muslims  and  SNCC 
black  power  advocates,  are  even  closer  kin  to 
the  old  segregationists,  for  they  would  lue 
the  same  means  to  achieve  the  same  end*— 
separation  of  the  races. 

Thoee  who  would  push  integration  in  the 
schools  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible  are 
convinced  that  they  offer  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  from  thU  nation's  racial  dilemma. 
Perhaps  they  are  right.  But  It  is  certainly 
worthwhile  at  this  point  for  Americans  to 
note  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  gain  their  purposes 
There  Is  something  infinitely  disquieting 
about  the  methods  they  employ,  something 
aU  too  reminiscent  of  the  dead-end  massive 
reaisters  of  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  aU-out  segregationisU  faUed  because 
they  were  not  a  majority,  not  even  a  majority 
In  the  South.  The  real  southern  majority  of 
that  day  was  represented  by  the  men,  great 
and  llttlo.  in  Mr.  SarmtTs  book,  who  valued 
education  more  t&an  their  preconceptions 
•bout  race.  In  the  end  they  elected  to  be 
lees  rather  than  more  race  conscious,  and  if 
that  Is  not  ■  good  gotd  for  Americana  of  both 
»«c«s.  what  Is?  Their  coimterparts  across  the 
country  are  sadly  needed  today  when  the  real 
danger  Is  that  Intsgnttlon  will  come  to  be  the 
end  in  itaeu  that  ssgreg*tlon  was  once  seen 
to  be,  In  the  blsaMdty  ^emA  days  that  are  the 
subject  of  this  boolL — ^Bob  Smith 


GRADUATE  EDUCATION,  PUBLIC 
SERVICE.  AND  THE  NEORO 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  Prestdent,  no  area 
of  our  society  la  more  In  need  of  the  at- 
tention of  government  and  our  institu- 
tlons  of  higher  learning  than  the  public 
■ervloe,  and  no  unm  of  emj^oyment  Is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  employment 
by  State  and  local  governments.    State 
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and  local  employees  numbered  3.3  mil- 
lion in  1946.  and  increased  more  than  130 
percent,  to  nearly  8  million  this  year; 
this  Includes  2  million  State  dvll  serv- 
ants, and  the  remainder  in  local  gov- 
ernments. With  the  emergence  of  active 
and  big  government  at  every  level,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  woeful  short- 
age of  trained,  professional  manpower 
to  Implement  our  expanding  public  re- 
sponsibiUties.  During  recent  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1966  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  witness 
after  witness  informed  us  of  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  filling  important  staff  positions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  of  the 
high  rate  of  imemployment  among  the 
younger  Negro  population  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
basic  handicap  of  this  largely  imtapped 
source  of  potential  talent  is  their  lack  of 
training  for  the  highly  specialized  em- 
plojmient  the  public  service  now  de- 
mands. Yet  this  "training  gap"  Is  not 
unbridgeable;  it  is  in  fact,  being  attacked 
by  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  conducting  programs 
specifically  designed  to  attract  Negro  ap- 
plicants to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Warren  I.  Ciklns,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Administrator  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity, AID,  and  first  staff  director  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  has  written  a  thoughtful  as- 
sessment of  these  programs  which  com- 
mends Itself  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  problem.  He  notes  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  these  programs  face  in 
readying  Negro  applicants  for  critical 
public  service  positions.  That  Mr.  Ciklns 
is  well  qualified  to  comment  on  these 
important  programs  is  reflected  in  hl4 
demonstrated  dedication  to  better  gov- 
ernment. He  has  been  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  staff  director.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  research  analyst  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ciklns'  article,  "Graduate 
Education,  Public  Service,  and  the 
Negro,"  published  in  the  September  Issue 
of  Public  Administration  Review,  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
GftADUArE   Education,    Public    Skrvicb,    akd 

TUX    NXGBO 

(NoTK. — In  order  that  opportunities  In  the 
public  service  be  genuinely  available  to  all 
Americans  with  the  requisite  capabUIty, 
graduate  schools,  and,  to  some  extent,  under- 
graduate as  well,  vrtll  need  to  devise  imagina- 
tive programs  for  accelerated  training.  The 
author  here  describes  some  programs  now  In 
operation  and  briefly  points  to  the  lessons 
which  may  be  learned  from  their  experience.) 
(By  Warren  I.  Clklns,«  Special  Assistant  to 

the  Administrator  for  Equal  Opportunity, 

"The  Federal  Government's  new  equal  op- 
portunity program  calls  for  eradicating  all 
vestiges  of  prejudices,  for  a  complete  review 
of  Federal  employment   practices,   and   for 

>  The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  many  offi- 
cials of  the  schools  mentioned  to  this  article 
for  their  assistance  in  describing  their  pro- 
grams and  providing  relevant  materials. 
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tktmrj  amphaato  an  trmiulnc  and  deTdopment 
ot  MBptoyM*."  So  cpok*  Joim  W.  Uacj.  Jr, 
tiM  ciiAlrouLa  of  Uie  0  S.  CItU  Serrloa  Com- 
mlaloB.  on  P«bruAJ-y  M.  19M.  in  announcing 
a  gOT«rnm«nt-wlda  effort  to  ttuiura  oquai  «m- 
ployment  opportunity.  Tboa«  kjiovledgeable 
about  tne  dlfflcul tlaa  of  achleTtng  meaningful 
Hmfto  profaaalonal  emplofinant  In  govsm- 
nM&t  agrea.  bow«v«r,  tbat  long-run  •oluuom 
rvqulrs  a  ipedal  aflort,  not  only  by  tb«  Fwl- 
Mral  OoT«min«nt,  but  alao  by  inaUtuuona  of 
hlgliar  aducaUon.  and  of  graduata  educaUun 
In  particular,  to  attract  qualified  Negro«a  to 
gnduata  KhooU  and  to  educata  Negroaa  for 
graduata  icbool. 

What  can  peraona  In  poaltlona  of  raapon- 
■IDtllty  and  leaderaliip  In  tiia  field  of  public 
admlnlatratlon  do  to  heip  obtain  rulBcient 
Negro  c&ndldaiaa  tor  graduate  departmenU 
or  acbooU  of  pubUc  ml m I n Utra tlon 7  Tbe 
praaeniatlon  and  analysis  of  existing  pro- 
grams which  are  atlmlnljtered  by  edu&atlunai 
Instltutlona  can.  perhaps,  stimulate  some 
tpeclflc  planning  and  programming,  as  can 
alao  acknowledge  of  the  range  of  Ped«ral 
acttrltlea  and  proposals  related  to  equal  op- 
portunity In  aducaUon. 

The  following  dlacuialou  of  theee  prognuns 
and  actlvlUas  la  directed  to  dUemmaa  faced 
by  public  artmlalstratlon  schools  and  grad- 
lUta  departments  Where  are  they  going  to 
g«t  the  money  to  undertake  special  pr-  - 
grama?  Why  have  so  few  qualified  Negro 
appUoanta  appeared  at  Inatltutlons  wt.oae 
doora  have  been  open  to  them  for  aome  time? 
How  can  the  "credibility  gap"  between  the 
wUUngnaaa  of  scbooU  to  accept  Negroea  imd 
tba  belief  by  Negroea  that  tbia  U  In  )act 
tlia  caaa.  be  OTercomer 

THx  roasiCM  Arrxaa  acHot-aaa   pmocaAM 

In  1904.  a  number  of  hlgb  leral  offlclaii  in 
tba  State  Department,  the  Agency  tor  In-^er- 
natlonai  Development  (AID),  and  the  United 
Statea  Information  Agency  (USIA)  declled 
tbat  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain 
talented  minority  appUcanta  for  foreign  serr- 
Ica  careers.  After  a  round  of  negotiations. 
Howard  University.  In  cooperation  with  the 
tbrea  agencies,  consented  to  administer  a 
new  Foreign  Affairs  Scholars  Program.  The 
Pord  Foundation  agreed  to  support  It  with  a 
four-year  grant  of  taOCOOO  The  Field 
^randatlon  alao  provided  a  supplementary 
grant  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  program. 

llta  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  Identify 
and  prepare  talented  Negro  students,  and 
■Bflmbars  of  other  mlnorttlea  such  ss  Spanish  - 
■p— king  Americans,  for  careers  with  foreign 
affairs  agencies.  The  mooey  would  be  used 
to  enable  tbeaa  students  to  obtain  the  nec- 
avary  academic  training.  A  Special  Advisory 
Oommlttee  was  established,  composed  of 
praddanta  of  several  predominantly  Negro 
eoUagaa.  Kdaral  govsmmant  offlrlala.  a  ad 
admlnlstraUva  "^»*'*i'*  of  HowsLrd  University. 
to  determine  potlclea  for  the  program. 

During  the  ttiird  year  of  tba  program's 
operation  (the  summer  of  19M1 .  about  800 
students  spplled  from  over  100  colleges,  both 
pfadfiilnantly  Negro  and  Integrated,  from 
all  over  the  country.  A  special  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  Juniors  rather  than  seniors 
so  tbat  they  wUl  have  a  longer  time  to  pre- 
pare for  their  foreign  sarvloa  oarears.  In 
tlM  flrat  two  years  ot  the  program,  however, 
a  Dtimbar  of  seniors  ware  among  thoae  cho- 
aan.  because  not  enough  qualified  Juniors 
had  rasponded. 

A  network  of  campus  rapreaentatlvea  haa 
bssn  eatabllabed  to  pubUclsa  the  existence 
of  the  program  and  the  availability  of  finan- 
cial support  for  Candida  tea  that  are  selected 
Itia  elocing  data  for  receipt  of  applications 
baa  been  around  the  first  of  tba  year. 

Taams  are  sent  out  each  winter  to  centrally 
looatad  points  to  interview  applicants  who 
bare  sumved  initial  scraaning.  In  Febru- 
ary. 19M.  for  ST  ample,  flra  Intarrlaw  taains 
««ot  to  18  areas  tbrougbout  tbe  aountry. 
OtuuUrdatea  were  noUflad  tbat  tbey  were  to  be 


at  particular  schools  to  meet  an  appointment 
schedule  and  they  were  reimbursed  for  the 
cciat  >f  their  travel  and  dally  axpensee  The 
Interview  panels  were  generally  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  three  participating 
Federal  a«enclea  and  faculty  members  of  the 
colleges  visited. 

On  the  basu  of  their  acaJcmlc  records. 
the  Interviews  xnd  a  final  scrutiny  by  the 
Howard  University  stafT  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  40  students  have  been  selected 
each  summer  to  obtain  special  sximmer 
training  at  the  three  participating  Federal 
agenclea  Thos^  who  ma;or  In  political  sci- 
ence or  ecunomlcs  have  been  |{lven  prefer- 
ence 

Twenty  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Scholars 
iPAMi  are  aaslgned  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, ten  to  AID  and  ten  to  USIA.  They 
are  given  regular  student  aide  aselgnntents 
and  a  special  orientation,  and  are  pnvlded 
wnih  coplea  of  a  selected  numtjer  of  required 
t>oolcs  They  are  exposed  Ui  important  cu.- 
tural  and  social  events  In  the  Washington 
area.  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  stu- 
dents have  an  opportunity  to  attend  din- 
ners and  receptions  given  by  the  Program. 
by  the  participating  agencies,  and  by  several 
if  the  embassies 

The  salary  paid  to  each  of  the  FAS  sum- 
mar  Interns  Is  at  the  annual  rate  of  95  - 
UIO  Over  the  course  of  the  summer  they 
participate  In  frequent  lecture  and  seminar 
meetings  with  giivemment  oftlclals  and  out- 
standing scholars  and  teachers  Not  only 
are  the  Interns  expected  to  carry  a  full  load 
of  Job  assignments,  they  are  also  exp>ect«d 
to  do  reading  assignments,  write  a  seminar 
paper,  and  take  the  graduate  record  ex- 
amination 

.\fter  the  summer  work  experience,  stu- 
dents return  to  their  colleges  for  the  senior 
year  They  are  then  given  advice  and  guid- 
ance about  course  work,  other  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  and  various  types  of 
training  that  they  might  undertake  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  foreign  service  careers 
TTiey  are  also  expected  to  take  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  examination,  the  Federal 
Service  Entrance  Examination  and  poe- 
sltiy.    the    Management    Intern    Option. 

The  Director  of  the  program  at  Howard 
visits  the  students  at  their  respective  Insti- 
tutions during  the  course  of  the  academic 
year  to  consult  with  them  and  members  of 
the  faculty  on  the  kinds  of  supplementary 
educational  opportunities  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  not  only  during  that 
year  but  also  the  next  summer  Before  the 
school  year  Is  completed,  approxlnuitely  25 
of  the  40  participants  are  awarded  scholar- 
ships In  amounts  up  to  M.OOO  for  one  year 
of  appropriate  graduate  study  In  an  Institu- 
tion of  their  choice. 

THB   B*BVAaD-TAUt-COl.T7MaLA    UfTXMOIVB 
BXJUUMM   VTTTDIXS   PSOCaaM 

Another  major  program  designed  to  assist 
members  ot  minority  groups  prepare  for  grad- 
uate study  is  the  Intensive  Summer  Studies 
Program  administered  by  Harvard.  Tale  and 
Columbia  UnlvaralUaa,  and  supported  by  tbe 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  Tork  witb  a 
$180,000  grant  for  the  first  year.  The  three 
schools  Jointly  conduct  an  Intensive  effort 
to  Identify  and  train  undergraduataa  who  are 
tntereated  In  and  qualified  for  graduate  study 
but  who  might  not  otherwise  enter  graduate 
school  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  hoped  that  a 
significant  number  of  these  students  will  re- 
turn to  their  present  ooUeges  as  faculty 
members 

Over  40  Institutions  of  higher  education 
«t>oth  predominantly  Negro  and  predomi- 
nantly white)  were  originally  Invited  to 
nominate  candidates  Fifty-four  of  these  re- 
sponded Theee  candidate*  were  expected 
to  be  Interested  In  graduate  work  In  the 
soda]  actenoea  and  in  Bngllsh.  While  this 
program  cannot  be  viewed  as  one  that  direct- 
ly prepares  students  for  public  administra- 


tion or  foreign  affairs  careers,  some  of  Its  pro- 
visluiis  could  be  applied  to  training  pro- 
grama  in  public  administration 

Each  of  the  colleges  involved  has  ap- 
pointed an  "Institutional  coordinator  to 
tiumlnate  candidates.  Final  selection  o.'  the 
participants  ts  made  by  an  admlnlstmuve 
committee  comprised  of  representatives  of 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia,  who  Interview 
the  nonilneee.  In  this  first  year  of  i.jjera- 
Uon.  there  were  367  applications  and  31tj  stu- 
dents were  Interviewed 

Studenu  are  selected  for  partlclpatlun  in 
the  prt>grum  on  the  baals  of  four  maj^-.-  ?r.- 
lerla  (li  a  capacity  for  rigorous  cri-;t:,e 
scholarly  work.  (2)  Interest  In  graduate  b'udy 
within  designated  areas:  (3)  financliii  ts- 
ablUiy  to  obtain  similar  pre-graduate  ir-cnu- 
mg  through  other  means:  and  (4|  capacity 
to  benefit  from  the  summer  ot  inteuive 
study,  both  in  gaining  admission  to  Kra<:- 
uate  achools  and  performing  tbe  work  (f  Ce 
fH'aduate  cu.Tlculutn  It  ts  undersl'xx!  *lia; 
any  student  admitted  to  graduate  sch  v. 
any  ot  three  participating  Institutions  wi.. 
be  given  full  scholarship  support. 

This  program,  like  the  FAS  Prognw,  dir^j 
to  attract  primarily  college  Juniors.  Viilise 
the  FAS  Program,  however,  13  of  the  '.06 
students  who  were  sele<-ted  for  the  nr=i  veai 
were  white,  and  their  summer  proffniin  vu 
conducted  on  a  thoroughly  integrated  bafia 
at  Tale. 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  sixty-three  .'  tr.e 
students  were  at  Tale.  35  at  Columbl.i  aaa 
30  at  Harvard.  They  performed  as  full-time 
students,  taking  a  special  series  of  cnurses, 
In  the  fields  of  Economics,  History,  English 
PoUtlcaJ  Science,  Psychology  and  Sociulopr 
Aside  from  the  regular  coursework.  stMdena 
were  expected  to  do  extensive  readliih-  ar.:: 
writing,  generally  Including  weekly  Brmina: 
papers  and  at  least  one  major  written  work 
for  tJhe  summer.  There  were  prominent 
guest  lecturers  A  program  of  cultural  and 
social  events  was  provided  In   the  eveiUngi 

In  the  FAS  Program,  the  general  instruc- 
tion, lectures  and  supervision  are  managed 
by  a  mixture  of  Howard  University  faculty 
and  foreign  service  agency  career  profes- 
sionals. The  Harvard-Yale-Columbla  Sum- 
mer Program  Is  completely  directed  by  fac- 
ulty members  assisted  by  graduate  student 
tutors. 

All  student  expenses  are  paid.  Including 
transportation  to  and  from  the  site  of  tne 
program  In  addition,  they  are  warded  » 
grant  of  up  to  $600.  depending  on  need. 
which  Is  sent  to  the  students'  colleges  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  their  next  aca- 
demic year 

The  Harvard-Tale-Columbta  profrrami 
main  thrust  la  to  provide  trained  educators 
for  school  attended  by  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. It  could  also  be  considered  a  down- 
ward extension  of  the  admissions  pro<-e88  for 
the  graduate  departments  of  Yale  Harvard. 
and  Columbia.  The  motivational  factor  U 
relevant,  but  not  especially  significant,  since 
students  aelected  are  generally  expected  to 
be  thinking  seriously  about  graduate  school 
Special  arrangements  are  made  to  give  tbe 
C^aduate  Record  Examination,  at  the  beein- 
nlng  and  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  summer,  !>o  that 
both  potential  and  progress  can  be  measured 

THI    HABVAaO    LAW    SCHOOL    SPECIAL    srMMM 
PaOCRAM 

The  Harvard  Law  School  Special  Sununer 
FTogram  has  the  purpose  of  encourating  Ne- 
gro college  students  to  consider  .i  career 
In  law.  These  students.  It  Is  hoped,  will 
ultimately  help  to  make  up  for  tbe  very 
small  number  of  Negro  lawyers  now  prac- 
Uclng;  It  shotild  not  be  overlooked,  however 
that  legal  training  In  this  country  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  quite  acceptable  basis  tct 
careers  In  pollUca,  public  administration  and 
tbe  management  of  buatnsas. 

Vtie  plan  to  develop  a  special  summer  pro- 
gram St  the  Hanrard  Imw  School  Ux>t  »hap< 


about  a  year  after  plans  to  Institute  tbe 
r.KS  Program.  A  special  faculty  committee 
at  Harvard  Law  School  met  In  the  Fall  of 
1964  to  decide  on  how  to  proceed  (after  In- 
formal discussions  about  the  need  for  action 
■n  the  Spring  of  1964)  and  Inamedlate  steps 
sere  taken  to  recruit  a  faculty  and  a  dlrec- 
lOT.  and  to  obtain  funds.  Harvard  officials 
round  tbe  Rockefeller  Foundation  ready  to 
cooperate  with  a  generous  grant.  About  35 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  were  informed 
atxjut  the  Harvard  program  and  a  confer- 
ence was  held  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  tn  Feb- 
roary  1965.  Bacb  college  was  tben  per- 
ailttiKl  to  nominate  as  many  as  four  stu- 
dents, with  applications,  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  transcripts  being  received  as 
;,ite  .IS  the  end  of  March.  Selections  of 
;,rty  students  were  announced  in  early 
.\prtl. 

These  40  students  were  chosen  from  a 
croup  of  candidates  of  well  over  100.  While 
33  effort  was  also  made  here  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  Juniors,  a  substantial  number  of 
seniors  were  Included.  A  number  of  women 
.'.ive  also   been   part  of  the  group. 

Since  the  program  depends  beavUy  on  tbe 
recommendations  of  advisors  from  the  par- 
ticlpnting  schools,  they  have  the  greatest  re- 
spoiiSlbUity  to  see  that  the  candidates 
selected  can  cope  with  the  challenge.  Har- 
vard faculty  members  also  interviewed 
.T.any  of  the  applicants. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  who  have 
already  firmly  decided  upon  a  career,  either 
la  law  or  In  another  field,  do  not  fit  tbe  pur- 
poses of  the  program  and  are  not  expected 
to  be  Included  In  the  nominations. 

ThLse  selected  are  at  Harvard  for  elgbt 
seeks  In  the  summer,  during  which  period 
•Jiey  attend  law  courses  In  the  afternoons, 
t.^e  mornings  being  devoted  to  an  under- 
k-raduate  course  of  their  own  chooelng  In 
the  Harvard  Summer  Scbool.  Tbey  may  se- 
lect courses  In  a  wide  range  of  disciplines, 
-epending  upon  their  Interests  and  needs, 
provided  that  these  courses  meet  with  tbe 
ipproval  of  the  Director  of  the  Law  School 
Special  Summer  Program. 

The  law  courses,  designed  along  tbe  Unee 
of  flrst-year  law  school  courses,  are  generally 
taught  In  the  Socratlc  method  and  are  In- 
tended to  give  students  an  Introduction  to 
■aw  and  an  understanding  of  the  work,  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  for  lawyers. 
While  the  method  Is  the  same  as  for  regular 
law  classes,  the  pace  Is  slower. 

The  classes  are  taught  In  two  sections  of 
twenty  students  each  and  are  conducted  by 
fight  members  of  the  regular  Harvard  Law 
School  faculty,  supplemented  by  two  vlalt- 
ing  professors.  Harvard  Law  School  studenta 
»lso  serve  as  faculty  assistants. 

Among  the  many  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities are  frequent  informal  social  gatherings. 
meetings  with  members  of  the  Law  School 
faculty  as  well  as  with  distinguished  vlslt- 
lag  lawyers  and  Judges,  and  field  tripe  to 
courts  and  law  offices  In  the  Boston  area. 

One  evidence  of  the  good  work  tbat  tbeae 
students  are  able  to  perform  Is  tbe  fact  that 
Uielr  average  grade  was  In  the  (B  - )  category 
Jor  their  undergraduate  course  at  tbe  Har- 
'irt  Summer  School  In  1965.  A  wide  spec- 
••nim  of  ability  was  dUplsyed.  Some  stu- 
dents had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping 

The  program  provides  aU  ezpenaee  for 
^vel.  tuition,  and  room  and  board,  and  a 
■"'^  allowance  for  each  student.  If  tbls 
<»n*ge  approves  of  an  application  baaed  on 
a«»<l,  up  to  $500  will  be  paid  to  tbe  atrident'i 
""ifge  to  be  credited  against  bla  dhargee 
"»<J  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  If  tbe 
•yadent  already  has  a  full  expense  scbolar- 
«up  at  his  coUege,  tbat  coUege  baa  tbe  dl»- 
■^Oon  of  turning  the  $600  over  to  blm  to 
cover  other  expenses.  All  students  are  ez- 
P«^ted  to  live  tn  Harvard  dormitories  where 
tney  can  get  to  know  tboee  who  come  from 


all  over  tbe  country  for  tbe  Harvard  Sum- 
mer Scbool. 

It  might  be  noted,  tbat  efforts  to  reach 
students  at  predominantly  Negro  colleges  In 
general  recruiting  efforts  for  law  schools 
have  yielded  only  meager  results,  probably 
beoause  tbere  Is  often  a  negative  attitude 
toward  the  law  on  tbe  part  of  Negro  families, 
and  a  conviction  tbat  teaching  and  social 
service  are  tbe  only  satisfactory  careers  avail- 
able to  Negroea. 

"rVK-BTAMT"   nOOIAlI   AT   TH«    EHOaT    tTNiVIE- 

arrr  school  or  ijvw 
Tbe  Emory  University  School  of  Law  In 
Atlanta,  Oe<H-gUi,  received  a  grant  from  the 
Field  Foundation  wblcb  made  It  possible  to 
Institute  a  Summer  "Pre-Start"  Program  for 
prospective  Negro  law  students  as  a  part  of 
Its  summer  seeslon.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  open  up  the  possibility  of  careers 
In  law  for  Negro  students  who  have  com- 
pleted tbelr  undergraduate  careers  at  ac- 
credited lnatltuti(xu.  These  students  will 
be  admitted  to  tbe  Emcny  Law  School  based 
on  tbelr  actual  perfmmance  in  a  prelimi- 
nary Biunmer  course  of  law  study  before  the 
fall   term  begins. 

Tbe  assumptl<Mi  Is  tbat  there  are  many 
able  Negro  students  who  would  be  succeesf  ul 
law  school  students  and  successful  lawyers 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  able 
to  pass  tbe  standard  law  school  admission 
test.  Accordingly,  tbe  course  of  action  is: 
(1)  a  "Pre-Start"  Program,  a  short  prelim- 
inary subsidized  prognm  of  law  study  on  a 
trial  basis  to  test  basic  abUlty;  (2)  a  follow- 
up  aid  program  wltb  financial  assistance  for 
the  succeeding  academic  year  for  those  who 
are  able  to  qualify  for  admission  under  this 
new  program. 

Tbe  Emory  Law  Scbool  has  been  utilizing 
pre-law  advisors  at  elgbt  Negro  InsUtutlons 
which  have  been  Invited  to  participate.  The 
advisors  screened  tbe  academic  credentials  of 
tbe  candidates  and  cbose  12  students.  An 
Important  part  of  tbe  program  Is  that  no  one 
Is  selected  wbo  would  qualify  otherwise 
for  a  career  In  tbe  law.  Tbls  Is  not  a  scholar- 
sblp  program,  but  Is  for  Negro  students  who 
do  not  bave  tbe  quaUflcatlona  for  admis- 
sion to  an  accredited  Uw  scbool,  according 
to  normal  admlswlon  criteria. 

Tbe  "Pre-etart"  program  offers  one  series 
of  oounes  tbat  normaUy  runs  tbrougb  the 
entire  f^eabman  year  of  law  scbool.  The 
aeries  of  oouraea  Is  completed  within  a  ten- 
we^  summer  period  and  inciiidBS  one  or 
more  regular  aTsmtnatloTM  and  a  final  exami- 
nation grade.  Kadi  student  wbo  makes  a 
grade  of  70  or  better.  wUl,  upon  application, 
be  admitted  to  tba  regular  first-year  course 
of  study.  In  the  flrvt  year  of  Uw  school,  be 
will,  of  oouiae,  be  responsible  for  one  leas 
course  eacb  qiuarter  than  tbe  normal  course 
load. 

Bacb  student  In  the  Pre-Start  Program  U 
given  tulttoo  and  the  foUowlng  additional 
aid  for  the  summer:  gls.OO  for  books,  gsoo 
for  Uvlng  expenses,  and  $400  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  sununer  earnings. 

For  eacb  of  tbe  students  wbo  starts  into 
bis  first  year  at  law  school,  tbere  is  scbolar- 
sblp  or  financial  add  which  involvee  per  qtur- 
ter  |«0  f or  books,  and  «M0  for  living  ex- 
penses. Aft«r  the  fliat  year,  students  are  on 
tbelr  own.  Tbey  must  compete  witb  other 
students  in  the  usual  way  for  additional 
scbolaiahlp  aid. 

OSADUATB  PBOOBAIC  OF  THE  tlWlVXagrTT  OW 
FTTTSSOM^  SCHOOL  OF  rOBLXC  UTD  DTmi- 
NATIOIfaL  AITAIla 

The  Pittsburgh  program  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  attract  to  i^aduate  work  qualified 
Negro  graduates  at  either  predominantly  Ne- 
gro schools  or  intssratad  Institutions. 

Tbls  VsUowidilp  Prograoi.  establlsbed  by 
the  Jessie  Smith  Noyea  Foundation  at  the 
Graduate  Schoal  oC  PohUft  and  Intonational 
Mtatrs  of  tb»  UBlvanltj  ef  Ftttsboxgh.  Is 
lllustratlTe  of  a  number  of  similar  programs 


at  graduate  schools  across  the  co^^ntry.  It 
offers  sUpends  of  up  to  gS.OOO  for  11  to  16 
months  of  residence,  to  cover  tuition  feee, 
room  and  board,  books  and  Incidental  ex- 
penaee.  The  Graduate  Fellowship  Program 
leads  to  the  Masters  Degree. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  train  persons 
to  serve  In  administrative  positions  dealing 
with  urban  problems.  The  Urban  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Graduate  School  Is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  receive  participants  in  this 
program  since  It  baa  major  programs  In  four 
urban  areas:  (1)  City  Planning;  (2)  Urban 
Development  and  Renewal;  (3)  Urban  Man- 
agement: and  (4)  Metropolitan  Problems. 

Two  Negro  students  were  Noyes  fellows 
during  the  196&-66  academic  year.  There 
will  be  five  more  Noyes  fellows  during  the 
Pall  of  1966.  No  special  attention  Is  given  to 
providing  undergraduate  assistance,  but  this 
program  offers  a  possible  avenue  of  develop- 
ment to  Negroes  who  have  managed  to  re- 
ceive adequate  coUege  educations, 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PROGSAMS 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  say  exactly  how 
successful  these  programs  will  be  In  provid- 
ing many  more  qualified  persons  from  mi- 
nority groups  for  a  wide  range  of  professional 
actlvitlee.  They  must,  of  course,  be  consid- 
ered short  run  expedients.  The  oldest  of 
them  Is  only  in  Its  third  year;  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  actually  employed  In  uni- 
versities. In  government,  or  in  business  who 
are  alumni  of  theee  programs  is  stUl  quite 
small.  Most  of  the  participants  In  these 
programs  are  stUl  In  graduate  school  law 
school,  or  coUege,  a  development  which  ts  in 
Itself  gratifying. 

Some  Umlted  generalizations  can  be  dravm 
about  how  the  programs  are  functioning. 

The  first  generalization  is  tbat  In  each  case 
one  or  two  persons  have  served  as  the  mov- 
ing forces  in  getting  theee  programs  off  the 
ground.  The  ocHnmlttees  set  up  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  have  an  Important  role  to 
play,  but  generally  rei^iond  to  the  Initiatives 
offered  by  the  leaders.  A  second  generaliza- 
tion Is  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
clear-cut  determination  of  success  In  achiev- 
ing the  exact  purpose  of  the  undertaking— 
that  of  encouraging  students  with  potential 
to  think  In  terms  of  careers  wltb  the  United 
States  Government,  in  the  law,  or  In  educa- 
tion. Whethw  tboee  chosen  for  special  at- 
tention bave  reaUy  been  responding  to  the 
"lure"  of  one  of  theee  careers,  or  simply  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  financial  assistance 
made  available,  cannot  be  known. 

It  Is  also  very  difficult  to  estimate  success 
In  bridging  the  "cvUtural  gap."  While  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  travel  to  major  Institutions 
in  big  cities  Is  in  Itself  worthwhile,  and 
taking  courses  with  studenta  at  these  Instl- 
tuUons  Is  a  broadening  experience,  there  Is 
some  doubt  tbat  the  short  period  Involved 
can  really  initiate  a  profound  change. 

Because  of  the  baste  with  which  some  of 
tbe  programs  bave  been  undertaken.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  develop  relations  with  par- 
ticipating colleges  on  a  somewhat  haphaaard 
basis;  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  partici- 
pating Institutions  have  been  selected  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  personal  contacts.  There  Is  a 
wide  range  In  quality  among  the  different 
schools  Involved  In  these  programs.  Some 
fimdamental  queetlons,  such  as  whether  stu- 
dents should  be  taken  from  a  croee-sectlon 
of  schools,  or  only  tbe  better  students  from 
the  better  schools  should  be  selected,  are 
being  raised  by  educators.  In  order  to  gain 
acceptance  from  tbe  minority  academic  com- 
munity, It  has  sometimes  been  necessary  for 
those  guiding  the  program  to  accept  a  method 
of  selection  of  students  wblcb  leads  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  abilities  being  reflected. 

In  most  of  these  programs,  the  participat- 
ing predomlnanUy  Negro  eoUeges  have  col- 
lego  faculty  advleors  wbo  reoommend  stu- 
dents. Generally,  this  baa  led  to  good  stu- 
dents  being  selected,   especially  when   the 
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rgoom mitnxl a ti<jn<  iur«  couplad  wiLb  mierviews 
b«lct  by  p&naia  at  qu&Ufled  pcrvoDs  to  <lel«r- 
mliM  aAcb  appUcaxit  s  generml  ibUity  There 
art  In  aome  ca«ea.  boweT«r.  teodenclea  on  Uie 
p*rt  oX  MlvUon  towmnl   querUoaable  seiec- 

UOD*. 

As  Ut«  development  af  new  progranu  takes 
plAO*.  CATS  thouiLl  b«  taken  to  nvolJ  dupUca- 
tloa  and  ov«rUp.  Bach  ot  U>«  prograins  ba» 
teDded  to  go  lU  owa  way  to  deal  with  the 
participating  predomlnanly  Negro  insutu- 
tloaa  Independenciy.  and  to  develop  different 
Mta  of  college  advUora  and  potential  compe- 
tlUoD  for  students 

And.  anally,  there  are  the  probleine  faced 
by  th«  ttudente  theni««lve«  in  adjusting  Uj 
tha  courses  of  instrucUon.  the  work  aosign- 
manta  and  the  cultural  opportumties  pro- 
vided for  them  One  of  the  first  dlacover  es 
tbat  ha*  been  made  U  th«  "fear  of  falltTe 
syndrome"  la  not  too  deep  The  majority 
have  adjusted  very  well,  and  have  done  bet- 
ter In  their  course  work  than  was  anticipated 
There  have  also  t>een  a  number  of  sleepers" 
coming  tt)  the  fore.  Indicating  evidences  of 
tapping  latent  potential.  This  point  ehovild 
not  b«  overstressed.  since  often  the  courses 
arc  not  conducted  at  the  same  rate  as  they 
nUsbt  otherwise  be  and  some  studenu  are 
daarly  over  their  heads  Nonethe'.e.ss  stu- 
daQta  have  i<enera.:iy  responded  to  the  stim- 
ulus very  well,  and  seem  unlikely  to  regress 
In  tbelr  future  performances  The  major 
ar«a  of  shortcuming  is  in  written  ezprts- 
•lOB.  which  probably  will  ne«d  conslderat  ly 
mora  attention  m  future  programs 

One  danger  which  exists  b«cauae  of  the 
preferred  treatment  and  the  very  s*n^f'"ii» 
awards  is  a  tendency  of  some  ot  the  betier 
students  to  react  with  an  attitude  of  arro- 
gance and  cynicism  CleneraJly  the  swelled 
bMd"  attitude  has  been  dealt  with  reasoa- 
aMy  effectively,  and  is  not  likely  u^  be  a 
major  disruptive  force. 

LONGBVN    SOLDTTOlfS 

The  Poderal  Government  has  been  taking 
■t«pa  to  provide  major  long-run  anlstanre  to 
InsUtutlona  of  higher  education,  including 
pradomlnantly  Netrm  rolleges  and  other  5m\ll 
dCTBloptng  collegw*  throughout  the  county 
A  brlaf  analysis  of  some  selected  Federal  lid- 
tUtlTea  follows 

The  Higher  Ed\icatton  Act  o/  196S 

Tltla  in  of  the  Hlgha  education  Act  of 
19M  enutjad  "Btrengthanlnc  Davsloplng  In- 
■Utatlona."  U  designed  -to  aaaist  in  raising 
Vbm  aoadamlc  quaaty  of  colleges  whlcb  haw 
tlM  <Saalre  and  potential  to  make  a  substan- 
tial oontrlbuUon  to  the  hlgbar  sducatlon  re- 
•ouroaa  of  our  Nation  but  which  for  Qoanelal 
and  otbar  raaaons  are  struggling  for  survival 
and  ar«  isolated  from  the  main  currants  of 
aeadamlc  Life." 

Tbm  OOlca  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
•noouraga  and  assist  In  tb«  establishment  of 
oooperatlvs  arrangements  between  theae  de- 
veloping colleges  and  the  country's  great  aca- 
dsmle  Institutions.  Assistance  Is  also  pro- 
▼Idad  to  the  developing  colleges  to  enable 
tiMm  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
rseourcee  of  business  and  Industry.  Orants 
are  made  to  deveJoping  institutions  to  pay 
part  of  the  coat  of  planning,  developing,  and 
earrylDc  out  cooperative  arrangemenu  whicii 
seam  most  Ukely  to  strei^tbea  the  ^^»I^Mwn^e, 
programs  and  the  administration  of  develop- 
ing institutions.  Five  mllMfWi  doUaie  was 
aiqaroprlated  for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

lainng  the  projects  and  activities  assisted 
wan:  th«  axchange  otf  faetilty  or  students: 
tn^fniMimit  prograaa  at  (aoulty  and  ad- 
TnlnlrtTatirn:  ths  intsoduetlon  o<  oev  cur- 
no»lnm;  the  dsvatepaasnt  and  operation  of 
eooperatlve  edoeatkm  programs,  and  the 
Jola»  «sa  of  fa«llltl«a. 

Aet  gives  tha  Ornimlsitonar  of  adtxca- 
tha  autbortty  to  award  fallowahlpa 
to  hlgbJy  quaUflsd  gradtiaaa  studi 


and  Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  to  encourage  such 
mdivlduals  to  leach  at  developing  institu- 
tions ■  These  fellowships  are  for  a  period 
up  to  two  academic  years  and  are  for  an 
amount  of  nut  more  than  (6.600  per  aca- 
demic year  plus  an  additional  amount  of  |400 
for  each  dependent. 

To  help  implement  this  Act,  a  conference 
was  held  In  the  summer  of  1966  between  rep- 
resentatives of  relevant  Federal  agencies  and 
the  presidents  of  a  selected  group  of  develop- 
ing institutions  to  determine  exactly  what 
can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Oovemmeni  to 
strengthen  developing  Institutions  An  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  to  Identify  al!  Federal 
acUvttiea  that  may  exist  or  are  planned  for 
the  future  that  would  be  of  Interest  to  such 
institutions. 

International  Education  Act  of  1968 
The   International   Education  Act  of   1066 

H-R  14643 1,  which  had  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  this 
article  was  prepared.  Is  designed  to  strength- 
en the  resciurcea  and  capabilities  uf  A.merlcan 
colleges  und  universities  In  International 
studies  and  research  The  bill  provides  for 
the  authorization  of  1140.000.000  of  grants 
for  the  flrst  three  years  of  a  flve-year  pro- 
gram to  go  to  universities  or  groups  of  uni- 
versities for  graduate  centers  if  research 
and  training  In  internatlonai  studies  or  to 
Improve  undergraduate  Instruction  In  Inter- 
national studies 

The  program  will  be  administered  through 
a  Center  for  Educational  Onoperatlon  to  be 
established  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare,  and  AID  will  have  a 
Bignltlcant  n:>le  to  play  In  Its  Lmplenientatiun. 
The  range  uf  acllvitlee  t<5  be  »upp<irted  in- 
•ludea  toachlng.  research,  curriculum  devel- 
-ipment,  training  of  faculty  members  In  for- 
eign countries,  expansion  of  foreign  language 
courses,  planned  and  supervised  student 
work-study-travel  programs,  iind  programs 
under  which  foreign  teachers  and  scholars 
may  go  to  Irvstltutloni  as  visiting  faculty 

3lnce  the  end  or  World  War  11.  the  Federal 
1  rovernment  has  relied  verv  heavily  for  Its 
p<»rsonnel  and  for  Its  expert  knowledge  on 
tne  students  and  faculty  of  the  country's 
eclu:au..na!  Institutions  It  has  done  little 
to  support  these  Institutions  financially, 
wnich  has  meant  that  only  the  great  educa- 
tional Institutions  h.tve  been  able  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  International  pro*(rams.  The 
Knanclal  contribution  of  private  foundations 
t*>  these  larse  schools  has  also  been  of  miijor 
impKJrtance  Only  a  ha.-idriil  of  developing 
instrtutions  have  therefore  been  able  to  par- 
•Icipate 

In  reporting  this  bin  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves.  the  Committee  on  Education 
(i.nd  Iabi>r  conrlMded  that  "the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  support 
and  -strengthen  the  capabilities  of  all  col- 
leges and  universities  for  International 
studies  and  research  "  The  Committee  em- 
p.haal«ed  that  the  Council  on  International 
Education,  which  President  Johnson  pro- 
p<3sed  be  set  up  to  advise  the  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation  shonld  include  rep- 
resentation of  Negroes,  cltteena  of  Asiatic 
and  Latin  A.-nerlcan  descent,  and  Amerte&ns 
jf  other  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Three  criteria  are  to  be  given  consideration 
in  awardtag  granU  geographical  distrltju- 
tion,  institutional  need,  and  the  ability  to 
use  funds  e/Tectlveiy. 

Forrtjrn  Asstftance  Act  of  i99t 
Four  of  every  five  ALD-flnanced  educators 
at  Work  overseas  today  are  staff  members 
frem  Amerioan  collegea  and  unlvaraltlea  with 
whom  the  Aferwry  contracts  for  tacbnloal 
assistance  One  hondred  twenty-stx  Amart- 
can  schools  are  p^tlolpatlng  In  tbaas  pro- 
grams, through  about  9185  mlUion  In  oon- 
tra«<s  WKh  AID.  Taams  from  71  of  theae 
unjvs««tlaa  are  a«   work   overseas   on   AID- 


flnanced    Federal    assistance    missions    in   38 
countries 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  an 
important  section  provides  for  grants  to 
American  research  and  educational  instl-  j. 
Uons  "for  the  purjxjee  of  strengthening  their 
c.ipaclty  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs 
(■Ticerned  with  the  economic  and  socIhI  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  countries " 
Since  It  is  AID'S  Intention  to  channel  the 
grants  to  domestic  Institutions  which  are 
already  geared  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
specific  needs  and  objectives  of  the  Agency, 
the  funds  made  available  through  this  lepls- 
latlon  would  contribute  to  strengthening  de- 
veloping institutions  only  to  the  extent  t'.iat 
Federal  funds  would  be  released  for  this 
purpose  that  otherwise  might  have  gone  to 
the  major  educational   institutions. 

Many  other  Federal  programs  have  the  po- 
tential for  strengthening  predominantly 
Negro  Institutions,  Including  those  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commlaslou,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  What  is 
required  is  the  determination  to  make  use 
of  these  Instruments,  coupled  with  an  en- 
lightened Federal  attitude  about  the  chan- 
neling of   available   funds. 

CONCLOSION 

It  is  especially  Important  that  the  kind  of 
major  breakthrough  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion that  Negroes  are  experiencing  lead  to 
their  gaining  the  opportunity  to  sene  in 
important  administrative  positions,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Negroes  can  benefit  sig- 
nificantly from  the  academic  training  neces- 
sary to  spread  knowledge  of  public  adr:iln- 
Istratlon  throughout  the  Free  World  as  well 
as  contribute  meaningfully  to  this  spread  In 
the  Umted   States 

What  then  can  be  learned  from  the  fore- 
going presentation  of  programs  and  leglJls- 
Uve  proposals? 

Several  points  are  Important  to  profes- 
sionals m  the  field  of  public  administration. 

1  While  several  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  hiive  already  undertaken  "crash"  pro- 
grams to  help  minority  students  qualify 
themselves  for  positions  In  the  public  serv- 
li?e.  there  Is  a  ue«<l  for  a  great  many  mor» 
schools  to  make  a  similar  effort. 

2.  It  seems  apparent  that  t>oth  govern- 
ment and  foundation  financial  support  will 
be  available  to  those  Institutions  who  nuke 
careful   plans   for   this   type   of   training 

3.  As  more  schools  enter  Into  the  area  of 
8p>eclal  programs  to  attract  minority  stu- 
dents, there  will  be  a  greater  need  to  reSne 
and  coordinate  these  programs.  There  are 
already  early  signs  of  duplication  and 
overlap 

4.  Major  decisions  will  have  to  be  made 
concerning  the  future  of  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  because  of  the  impact  of 
school  desegregation.  With  regard  to  the 
training  of  qualified  Negroee  for  careers  la 
public  administration,  some  hard  dectsloni 
will  have  to  be  made  by  appropriate  authori- 
ties about  which  predominantly  Negro 
schools  should  serve  as  the  source  of  stu- 
dents for  graduate  training  and  should  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  for  that  pu.'poee. 
Hard  decisions  of  this  kind  will  be  necessary 
If  there  Is  to  ba  no  dilution  of  quality 
education. 

6.  One  possible  way  for  strong  and  develop- 
ing Institutions  to  establish  cooperative  ar- 
rangemsnts  would  be  to  plan  long-rang« 
programs  to  strengthen  specific  departments 
In  the  develc^iing  InstltuUoos.  One  ob>-1ous 
example  under  the  terms  of  the  Intarn*- 
tlonal  BducaUon  Act  would  be  the  creaUon 
of  a  special  foreign  affairs  school  at  some 
appropriate  predominantly  Nepo  instltutlcm 
In  a  sUter  relationship  Wtth  an  existing 
well-tncrwn  school  of  foreign  affairs.  Schools 
of  Public  AAnlnlstratlon  could  also  help  de- 
veloping Instltuttons   establish  similar  pro- 


grams at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966.  While  the  development  of  such 
schools  is  Inevitable  ultimately.  aiBrm&tlve 
action  to  bring  about  their  e&rly  creation 
would  bring  great  dividends  In  the  n^piA 
preparation  of  qualified  Negroee  for  public 
administration  careers. 

8.  The  Harvard-Yale-Columbla  Program 
Is  only  one  example  of  the  kind  of  consortium 
arrangement  that  could  be  utilized  to  com- 
bine resources  to  make  use  of  available  op- 
portunities for  training  of  Negro  students. 
Supported  either  by  foundation  or  Federal 
grants,  such  combined  efforts  are  Ukely  to 
have  an  even  greater  impact  than  the  In- 
dividual programs,  since  the  losses  due  to 
duplication  and  overlap  are  minimized  and 
the  gains  due  to  having  availably  the  best 
minds  and  physical  plant  are  maximized. 


PRAYER  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  vtisely  decided  not  to  tamper 
with  flrst  amendment  guarantee  of 
religious  liberty.  The  "school  prayer" 
decisions  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Engel  against  Vltale  and  Abing- 
ton  School  District  against  Schempp 
have  been  lelt  intact.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate was  correct  in  deciding  not  to  qualify 
these  decisions,  either  by  resolution  or 
by  constitutional  amendinent.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Lssue  is  a  simple  or  clear- 
cut  one.  and  would  therefore  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  its  implications. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  President,  that 
so  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  prayer 
amendment  came  from  religious  leaders. 
Their  views  are  certainly  worth  a  care- 
ful hearing.  As  Father  Robert  Drlnan, 
distinguished  Catholic  scholar,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

It  l8  quite  anomalous  that  the  VS.  Senate 
ihould  be  recommending  something  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  churches  and 
lynsgogues  oppose,  and  which  aU  profes- 
sional educational  groups  In  this  country 
also  oppose. 

David  R.  Hunter  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  a  body  composed 
of  30  Protestant  and  Orthodox  commun- 
ions, had  this  to  say : 

One  day  we  will  wonder  how  we  ever 
ihoucrlit  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  de- 
clde<i  any  other  way  If  It  was  to  strengthen 
religious   liberty   In   a   pluralistic   nation. 

Rabbi  Seymour  Cohen  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America  added : 

Our  position  ...  is  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  result  In  consequences 
which  are  undesirable  constitutionally,  and 
fundamentally  Inimical  to  religious  In- 
terests (State)  neutrality,  far  from  sug- 
eestliig  hostility  or  even  Indifference,  creates 
and  stmoephere  in  which  the  synagogue,  the 
church,  and  the  home  are  free  to  develop  and 
strengthen  religious  commitment.  Any 
breach  of  this  neutrality,  far  from  aiding 
religion,  can  only  lead  to  a  violation  of  the 
Integrity  of  our  respective  religious  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  quote 
authorities,  although  I  acknowledge  that 
I  find  the  position  of  our  Nation's  rell- 
nous  leaders  on  this  issue  quite  con- 
vincing. It  is  necessary  that  we  go  on 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  involved  in 
«e  Engel  and  Schempp  decisions.  What 
oo  they  actuaUy  say?  What  princlides 
»re  at  stake? 


Ths  Engel  caae  declared: 

By  using  Its  public  school  system  to  en- 
courage recitation  of  the  Regents'  prayer, 
the  State  of  New  Tor*  has  adopted  a  prac- 
tice wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  Establish- 
ment Clause.  .  .  .  The  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  mtist  at  least  mean  that 
In  this  country  It  Is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  gov«-nment  to  oxnpoee  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government. 

■nie  Schemiv  case  involved  not  an  of- 
flcally  composed  prayer  but  rather 
State  and  local  laws  providing  for  read- 
ings fnHn  «ie  Bible  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day.  There  the  Court  de- 
clared that — 

It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  government 
to  Invade  .  .  .  the  Inviolate  citadel  of  the 
individual  heart  and  mind  .  .  .  whether  its 
purpose  or  effect  be  to  aid  or  oppoee,  to  ad- 
vance or  retard. 

Just  as  the  State  has  no  business  com- 
posing o£9cial  prayers,  the  Court  said,  it 
had  no  business  prescribing  religious 
exercises. 

At  no  time  has  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
manded that  all  school  exercises  be 
stripped  of  their  religious  content.  It 
has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  patriotic 
ceremonies  which  contain  reference  to 
God.  It  has  not  prohibited  teaching 
about  religion  in  connection  with  his- 
tory or  literature.  It  has  not  forbidden 
the  encouragement  of  ethical  attitudes 
that  tuure  a  reUclous  significance.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  clmcdy  provided  that 
prayer  and  Kble  reading  shall  not  be 
prescribed  as  a  part  of  the  daily  class- 
room schedule  In  the  public  schools. 

Let  us  look  somewhat  closer  at  some 
of  the  questions  the  decisions  Involve. 

Much  of  the  history  of  America  is  an 
account  of  men  guided  by  a  viui  reli- 
gious faith.  This  faith  Is  central  to  our 
national  ideals,  and  it  continues  to  moti- 
vate our  Qwest  for  peace  and  justice. 
There  are  naturally  some  external  sym- 
bols of  this  faith,  such  as  references  to 
the  deity  in  our  national  hymns  and 
docianents  and  our  patriotic  ceremo- 
nies. One  such  external  expression  has 
consisted  of  daily  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  many  of  our  public  schools. 
These  devotlcwial  exercises  arose  at  an 
early  point  in  our  Nation's  history  as  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  our  people's 
common  faith.  They  were  not  con- 
sciously adopted  as  a  way  of  propagating 
religious  beliefs.  Nobody  regarded  them 
as  central  to  the  reUgious  training  which 
had  its  roots  In  church  and  home.  They 
were  rather  external  and  quite  natural 
expressions  of  religious  sentiments  held 
in  common  by  the  community. 

It  is  important  that  Americans  be 
guaranteed  the  freedom  to  express  and 
practice  this  reUgious  faith.  That  is 
why  our  fathers  provided  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  government  should  not 
abridge  the  right  to  a  "free  exercise"  of 
religion.  That  Is  why  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  church  schools, 
has  allowed  rdlglous  groups  to  prose- 
lyte freely,  and  even  has  respected  the 
conviction  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  that 


they  should  not  salute  the  flag.  Now, 
however,  many  people  feel  that  the 
Court  in  its  decisions  on  school  prayers 
abandoned  its  traditional  protection  of 
"free  exercise."  It  has  been  said  that 
by  ruling  in  favor  of  those  who  object 
to  public  school  devotionals,  the  Court 
is  abridging  the  rights  of  others  to  a 
public  expression  of  their  religious  sen- 
timents, and  some  have  said  that  Con- 
gress should  move  to  correct  the  Court's 
error. 

But  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  come 
upon  another  conviction  of  our  Founding 
Fathers:  that  the  State  should  not  give 
its  support  or  sanction  to  any  particular 
religious  group  or  groups.  In  part,  this 
conviction  stemmed  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience of  the  civil  discord  and  personal 
hardship  which  resulted  from  State  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  religious  practices 
of  one  faith  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
In  part  it  stemmed  from  a  religious  con- 
viction that  true  faith  could  not  be  pro- 
duced through  prescription,  nor  regu- 
lated by  external  authority.  The  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  was  motivated 
by  a  concern  for  the  welfare  and  liberty 
of  both  church  and  state. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  therefore,  guar- 
antees that  the  State  shall  not  establish 
religion.  The  principle  has  served  us 
well.  It  has  been  among  America's 
greatest  achievements  to  enable  men  of 
all  faiths  to  live  together  in  harmony, 
free  to  practice  their  religion  but  not 
free  to  use  State  authority  to  Impose  their 
beliefs  on  others. 

State  permissiveness  has  been  main- 
tained, but  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  be- 
come either  sanction  or  support. 

It  is  here  that  the  supporters  of  recent 
court  and  congressional  action  take  their 
stand.  It  is  true  that  public  school  de- 
votionals began  as  spontaneous  external 
expressions  of  our  people's  religious  be- 
Uefs.  They  probably  still  seem  that  way 
to  most  Americans.  But  our  country  Is 
more  diversified  now  than  it  once  was. 
More  and  more  people  csame  to  object  to 
pubUc  school  devotionals,  sometimes  be- 
cause they  dissented  from  the  beliefs  ex- 
pressed therein  and  sometimes  because 
they  saw  the  exercises  as  watered-down 
compromises  of  the  strong  convictions 
they  felt.  Thus  some  States  and  com- 
munities were  put  on  the  defensive,  and 
they  resorted  tn  a  practice  with  which 
we  surely  could  not  be  comfortable:  they 
elevated  public  school  religious  practices 
into  law.  Before  1900,  only  one  State 
had  felt  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
At  the  time  of  the  Engel  decision  there 
were  dozens  of  such  laws  on  State  and 
local  statute  baoks. 

Some  would  point  out  that  these  pre- 
scz-ibed  public  school  devotionals  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  the  more  drastic  kinds 
of  State  "establishment."  I  agree.  The 
exercises  usually  were  nondogmatic  and 
thus  did  not  show  clear  State  preferment 
of  one  group  abDve  all  others.  The  chil- 
dren were  sometimes  allowed  to  refrain 
from  participating.  But  anj'  prayers  or 
Scriptures  bear  some  sectarian  import. 
And.  even  if  the  children  are  not  overly 
coerced,  are  not  certain  stigmas  inevita- 
bly attached  to  the  refusal  to  partici- 
pate? It  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a 
child  to  be  "different."    The  derision  or 
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even  Uie  curiosity  or  one's  classmates  Is 
probably  more  painful  for  a  child  than 
more  direct  forms  of  coercion  would  be 
for  older  persons. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  think  dear- 
ly about  this  issue  Is  to  linajjlne  our- 
selves In  the  m.lnorlty  in  a  community 
where  the  religious  majority  is  pre;.crib- 
ing  and  conducting  religious  exercises  for 
our  children.  The  experience  of  many 
commumtles  shows  the  potential  this 
situation  has  for  a  subtle  sort  of  irtiml- 
datlon  or  Indoctrination,  even  If  t^e  ex- 
ercises are  supposedly  "nondenotalna- 
Uonal." 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  whi  e  we 
might  feel  that  public  school  de\citlons 
have  done  little  harm  and  maybe  a  fair 
•mount  of  good,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  people  are  now 
uncomfortable  with  them  What  shall 
we  do?  Shall  we  use  the  authority  of  the 
State,  even  to  the  point  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  to  assiu-e  that  they  shall 
continue'  Or  shall  we  allow  them  to 
drop  from  use  and  turn  Instead  to  other. 
more  satisfactory,  channels  of  religious 
training?  Neither  answer  Is  Ideal.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  Is  prefera- 
ble. Tolerance  let  us  remember  !«  both 
a  civic  and  religious  virtue  And  imbiic 
school  devotions  were  never  centi  al  Ui 
religious  training  anyway  Is  It  not  bet- 
ter to  let  them  drop  from  use  than  to 
risk  coercion  and  conflict?  Tsunperlng 
with  our  constitutional  balance  between 
church  and  state  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  very 
dangerous  business 

It  Is  true  that  the  prescription  of  pray- 
ers or  the  designation  of  prayer  periods 
In  our  public  ."ichools  represents  an  ex- 
pression of  the  common  faith  of  many 
communities  Certainly  it  appears  rela- 
tlrely  harmless  when  compared  to  the 
historical  situations  which  led  our 
Pounding  fathers  Jealously  to  protect 
"free  exercise"  and  to  guard  against  "ee- 
tabUxhment.  "  But  as  the  Supreme  Court 
and  maj\y  of  our  religious  leaders  have 
recognized,  governmental  sponsorship  of 
religious  exercises,  no  matter  how  Inno- 
cent in  appearance  or  Intent.  Is  potential- 
ly a  very  dangerous  matter  In  a  diverse 
and  pluralistic  society 

Worstilp  Is  mnet  appropriate  In  the 
church  and  the  home;  It  loses  much  of 
Ita  beauty  and  meaning  when  It  Ls  wa- 
tered down  and  practiced  In  our  public 
InstltuUorvs — particularly  If  tliat  practice 
Involves  the  coercion  or  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  single  child.  The  first  amend- 
ment has  served  both  church  and  state 
well,  and  I  am  thankful  that  efforts  ti 
tamper  with  it  have  failed 


BANK   MERGER   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President, 
last  Monday.  October  10.  I  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rxc- 
otD  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Pope  In  the  Crocker-Anglo  merger 
ease  In  California.  I  have  today  received 
a  copy  of  the  opinion  In  the  second  case 
to  be  decided  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  Amendments  of  196«.  the  decision  of 
Chief  Judge  Clary  of  the  U 3.  District 
Court  for  tl^e  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  he  Provldent-CentraJ-Penn- 
sylvanla  merger  In  Phlladelplii*. 


I  believe  tills  opinion  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  opinion 

printed  lu  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  court's 
opinion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtroRD.  as  follows: 
[In  the   US.  District  Coori  for  the  Ka»tern 

District  of  Pennsylvania) 
VtfTTXD  Statxb  or  Ameuca.  Pi-AtNTirr.  i  P«ov- 

tDtNT    N*TTON*l.    Bank.    AITO    CrNTRAL-PXMM 

Nation  Al.  Bank  i,r  Philabklpkia  .  Ddtnd- 
ANTs.  AND  Jambs  J  aAXOM.  CoicPTBOUjai  or 
THE  Cv»»iNc-T.  ijrmwMom — Crvn.  AcnoK 
No   40033 

OPINION  ANU  OKOu — ooroBB  1$,  I  tse 

On  December  6.  19'56  the  Centr»i-Penn 
NattOQAl  BAnk  ot  PlUladelpbla  uid  the  Prov- 
ident NatloDAl  Bank  of  PtilljtfielpiiU  ap- 
pUed  t*'  the  office  ot  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  permission  to  oierge  under 
the  charter  if  the  Central-Penn  National 
Ban*  and  with  the  Utle  of  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  The  report  by  the  Bo*nl  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  System 
to  the  CX>tnptroller  of  the  Cvirrency  under 
Section  I81CI  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Ac:  on  the  competitive  factors  In- 
volved In  the  proponed  merger  dated  Jan- 
uarv  7  I96fl,  was  that  •the  overall  effect 
of  the  proposed  merger  oa  competition  would 
be  s%n!acantiy  adverse  "  On  the  sams  day. 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
reported.  There  are  strong  reasons,  there- 
fore, for  t>ellevlng  that  the  proposed  merger 
would  have  an  Important  adverse  effect  on 
competition  wtthln  the  Philadelphia  bank- 
ing marke't  the  anticompetitive  effects 
of  '.his  merger  are  Important  and  consider- 
able and  there  are  likely  to  be  no  redeem - 
tru;  features  "  T^s  Pederal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance   Corporation    filed    no    comment 

Cm  March  4.  IMe  the  Comptroller  of  the 
CurriTicy  approved  the  merger,  and  on  March 
31.  l»M.  filed  his  written  decision  In  respect 
therec'f  In  that  decision  the  CotnptroUer 
noted  '.hat  this  application  to  merge  was 
the  first  filed  by  banks  of  significant  size 
to  be  acted  Ufnin  by  his  office  since  the  pas- 
Ba4^  of  the  1906  AnMndmeot  to  tb*  Bank 
Merger  Act  He  stated,  "The  new  law.  passed 
by  C<^iugres8  to  moderate  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  VS  t.  FhUadtljthla  Jia- 
ttonal  Bank.  eX  a.1 .  374  UB.  831  (1003)  and 
t' S  V  L?jln<rton.  S70  US.  a«a  (l»«4)  recog- 
nizes that  trshditlonal  antitrust  concepts 
cannot  be  applied  to  banking  without  sub- 
stantial m<:>d!flcatton  "  His  findings  then 
followed    stistaming    the    mender 

On  April  1  1996  the  present  action  brought 
by  the  United  States  of  America  against 
Provident  National  Bank  and  Central-Penn 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  defendants, 
was  filed  to  enjoin  the  merger  On  April  7. 
1986  James  J  Saxon.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  intervened  and  thus  Is  a  party  to 
the  action,  as  provided  by  Section  1828(c) 
(T)(D|  of  Title  13  UrUted  States  Code. 
Since  under  the  provisions  of  the  afore- 
quoted  Section  ISaS  of  Title  13  a  novel  sit- 
uation has  been  brought  about  wherein  two 
departments  of  the  Elxecutlve  Branch  of  the 
Oovemment  are  IlUgatlng  one  against  the 
other,  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
delineate  In  this  Opinion  to  which  branch  of 
Oovemment  Is  being  referred.  Conse- 
quently, for  the  purposes  of  this  Opinion, 
the  plaintiff  bereaftar  wiu  t>«  referred  to  as 
"Department  of  Justice"  or  "JusUce".  the 
defendant  Provident  National  Bank  as  "Prov- 
ident", the  defendant  Central-Penn  Na- 
tional Bank  of  PbUadelphla  as  "CentnU"; 
the  Joint  defendants  as  "Banks":  the  Oomp- 
troller  of  the  Currsncy  as  "Comptroller"  or 
"Intarrenor".  and  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  Pub- 
Uo  Law  a»-.3M.  54  Stat.  9*1,  wlU  b«  refarrvd 


to  as  "BMA-66".  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
aforesaid  Act.  as  set  forth  In  the  slip  sheet 
publication  reads  as  follows : 

"To  establish  a  procedure  for  the  reWew 
of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  the  dissolution  of  merged 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  perUnent  pleadings  to  date  which  are 
essential  to  a  decision  on  the  present  mo- 
tions consist  of  a  complaint  filed  by  Justice. 
a  Joint  answer  filed  by  the  Banks,  the  order 
permitting  Intervention  of  James  J.  Sa.xon. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  answer  of  the 
Comptroller,  motion  of  the  Comptroller  to 
dismiss,  and  motion  of  tlie  Banks  to  dis- 
miss. The  basis  for  each  of  the  motions  to 
dismiss  Is  that  the  complaint  "falls  tu  sU'.e 
a  claim  upon  which  relief  can  be  granted." 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  law  suit  Wiij 
started  by  Justice  to  enjoin  the  merger  be- 
fore the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the  dme 
of  approval  by  the  agency  1  March  4.  i;i6ei 
Thus.  Justice  has  met  the  fundament.il  re- 
quirement of  BMA-66,  Title  13,  SecUon  ici 
(7)  iA|.  which  prohibits  any  Utlgatlon  cha.- 
lenglng  the  merger  after  the  thirtieth  cal- 
endar day  following  approral.  Justice  hu 
met  the  statutory  Unutatlon  of  action  in 
that  regard.  A  reading  of  the  complajnt 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Justice  Intended  u 
plead,  and  did  plead,  a  case  of  antitrust  viola- 
tion strictly  in  accordance  with  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  UB.C.  Section  18 1  and 
has  attempted  to  Ignore  completely  BMA-6e. 
There  are  too  many  pointed  references  in  the 
complaint  challenging  all  alleged  violations 
of  antitrust  law  as  contravening  Section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  only.  Justice  bottoms  its 
case  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  VS.  V.  PhilaielpWo,  National  Bank  et  a.. 
374  V3.  331  1 1963 ) .  It  U  this  specific  plead- 
ing of  Justice  charging  a  violation  of  .section 
7  which  Is  relied  upon  by  the  Banks  and  the 
Intwrenlng  Comptroller  In  their  motions  to 
dlanUas.  The  Banks  and  Comptroller  tnsli: 
that  a  Section  7  action  is  no  longer  available 
to  Justice  In  a  merger  or  consoUdatioa  of 
the  type  involved  In  the  instant  ca.se,  asd 
that  any  actions  must  be  grounded  In  BMA- 
66  and  no  other  statute  In  the  light  of  the 
wording  of  BMA-66.  The  Banks  and  Comp- 
troller urge  that  since  Justice  has  failed  to 
ground  Its  action  in  a  challenge  under  BUA- 
96  within  the  thirty  day  period,  and  that 
since  such  failure  Ls  substantive  rather  tli&h 
procedural,  the  limitations  contained  in 
BMA-66  are  appUcable,  that  the  Court  Is  thui 
without  Jurisdiction,  and  the  action  must  be 
dlamlsBed.  In  plain  language  they  Insist  thst 
Justice  has  deliberately  sought  to  avoid  ar.v 
requirements  contained  In  BMA-66  which  de- 
letes "line  of  oommerce"  and  adds  another 
facet  to  the  standards  governing  bank  merg- 
ers. I.e.  If  anticompetitive  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  are  clearly  outweighed  In 
the  public  Interest  by  the  probable  fSec: 
of  the  transaction  In  meeting  the  conven- 
ience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served,  the  agency  in  question  Is  authorized 
to  approve  a  proposed  merger.  This  Intrasi- 
gence of  Justice,  they  contend,  is  substantive. 
not  procedural,  and  thus  fatal  to  the  po(>l- 
Uon  of  Justice. 

The   weeJuiess   of   the  contentions  of  the 
Banks  and  of  the  Comptroller  lies  In  the  i^i 
that  we  are  now  only  at  the  notice  pleading  I 
stage.      The    complaint    specifically    charges 
that  the  history  of  commercial  banUng  m 
the    four -county    area    of    Philadelphia   has  | 
been  one  of  consolidations,  mergers  and  ai;- 
qulsltions.  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  the  I 
business    ot    commercial    banking   within  a 
reUtlvely    few    banks:    that   Provident  cod- 
trailed  9%  of  ttie  total  aa»»ta.B%  of  the  total 
loans,  9%  of  the  total  PIC  deposits.  10"*  of 
the  total  IPCdesnand  deposlU.  and  Q'r  of  tiM 
banking  oflVoes  doing  business  In  the  four- 1 
county   area,    that   Oea«ral-Penn.   the  aixtH 
largcist  oommerelal  bank  in  tha  four-oountr 
area,  oontroUad  5%  of  tbe  total  ssseU.  6t| 
of  the  totai  loam.  t%  at  th»  total  IPC  de- 


posits, 6%  of  the  total  IPC  demaod  depoate. 
and  6%  of  the  banking  offices  dolnc  bualnMs 
in  the  four -county  area;   that  Provident  la 
tbe  product  of  aeven  mergers  or  conaollda- 
tioiis  since   1947,  and   Central-Penn   is  tbe 
product  of  Biz  such  mergers  or  conaolldations 
since  1949;  that  the  propoeed  merged  bank 
would  be  the  fourth  largest  bank  In  the  ana, 
oontroUing  14%  of  the  total  assets,  14%  of 
the  total  loans,  14%  of  the  total  IPC  deposits. 
15';  of  the  total  IPC  demand  deposits,  and 
15 '~r  of  the  banking  offices  of  86  banks  doing 
business  In  the  four-county  area    Alao,  Jus- 
nce  contends  that  after  the  propneod  merger, 
the  five  largest  bemka  In  the  area  would  oon- 
trol  78%  of  the  total  assa«a,  79%  at  ttie  total 
loans.  76%  of  the  total  IPC  deposits,  77%  at 
the  total  IPC  demand  depcolts,  and  68%  of 
tbe  banking  oflloes  of  36  banks  doing  hiinlnsw 
In  the  area;  that  It  woiUd  destroy  oompett' 
tJon  between  each  other  and  other  banks,  and 
that  It  would  subetantlally  lessen  ocmpetl- 
tlon  or  tend  to  create  a  mont^xjly.     It  also 
charges   that   oompetltlon   gener&Uy    In   th« 
commercial   banks  In   the   four-cotjnty  ana 
will     be     subetamtlally     and     unroaaoaabty 
lessened,  and  that  oonoentratlon  in  commer- 
cial hanking  in  the  four-oounty  area  will  bs 
tubs  tan  tlally  and  unreasonably  increased. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  if  Justice  had 
seen  fit  to  plead  generally  and  without 
reference  to  any  particular  statute.  Instead  of 
•peclflcally  proceeding  under  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  these  factors  pla«ded 
might  result  In  a  violation  of  antitrust  laws, 
the  Court  would  of  necessity  have  to  hear 
the  case.  The  only  question  for  decision 
then  Is.  does  the  reference  solely  to  Section  7 
Invalidate  the  couse  of  action  nied  hf 
Justice?  Por  reasons  hereafter  sot  forth 
this  Court  decides  that  It  does  not. 

The  purpose  of  notice  pleading  is  merely 
to  inform  opposing  parties  what  sucb  oppos- 
ing piu-tlee  have  to  meet  and  defend.  Justice 
charges  a  violation  of  antitrust  laws,  despite 
Its  Insistence  upon  Section  7.  Thtis,  suit  Is 
brought  under  antltrtist  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reference  to  a  statute  as  being  the 
basic  ground  upon  which  an  action  Is 
brought,  even  If  completely  Incomot.  Is  no 
ground  for  the  dismissal  of  an  acUon  whan 
Uiere  Is  a  statute  In  existence  which  would 
warrant  a  valid  cause  of  action  for  whlcb 
relief  could  be  granted  upon  the  facts  as 
pleaded.  Missouri  K.  A  T.  R.  Co.  t.  Wuif 
m  US,  670  (1913)  This  case  Involved  a 
complaint  based  upon  a  state  statute  which 
hsd  been  repealed  by  the  enactment  ot  a 
federal  statute  not  mentioned  In  the  com- 
plaint Mr.  Justice  Pitney.  wrlUng  for  the 
Court,  held  that  the  Court  was  preavuned  to 
b*  cognizant  of  the  enactment  and  that  the 
pleader  was  not  required  to  refer  to  the  fed- 
eral act.  He  further  stated  that  reference 
w  the  sUte  statute  no  mora  vitiated  the 
pleading  than  a  reference  to  any  other  ra- 
pealed  statute  wotild  have  done.  It  was  only 
important  that  there  were  sufficient  allega- 
tions to  support  an  acUon  under  the  new 
federal  act. 

The  modem  theory  of  notice  pleading  Is 
one  of  even  greater  liberality,  thus  bolster- 
ing the  decision  reached  In  Missouri  K.  A  T. 
Co.  V.  Wulf,  supra.  Today,  the  basic  prln- 
aple  is  that  pleadings  are  no  longer  to  be 
bsld  to  the  rigid  sUndards  of  the  common 
*w  and  neither  absolute  clarity  nor  absolute 
precision  Is  required.  United  States  v.  Crown 
2tUe'bach  Corporation.  141  P.  Supp.  118 
'»_D.  ni.  1956).  It  Is  enough  to  sustain  a 
P*»dlng  against  a  motion  to  dismiss  that  a 
«fendant  is  Informed  with  reasonable  par- 
aoilwity  of  a  legally  cognizable  claim  against 
Um.  If  the  plaintiff  could  recover  on  any 
«Me  of  facts,  which  It  might  prove  In  sup- 
fon  of  lu  allegations  as  laid,  a  motion  to  dls- 
?M»  win  be  denied.  ConUy  v.  Gibson.  S&fi 
?f-  <1  (1987);  Melo-Sonic*  Corporation  v 
'^.  343  r.  3d  856  (3  Clr.  1965) ;  Fuller  T. 
fVhunp  Truck  Drivers  A  Helpers  Local  107 
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aaa  p.  Supp.  us  (K.  D.  Pa.  ll>64) .-  Af«J«r  v. 
Bargain  City,  UJl^.  Inc.  aas  F  Supp.  33  (K.  D. 
Tlisrefore,  today  the  legal  averments  of 
a  pleading  are  not  so  Important  as  long  as 
then  an  aUegatlons  which,  if  proved  most 
favorably  to  plaintiff,  would  permit  recovery 
under  tbe  Uwa  at  the  United  States.  If,  in 
auch  a  OMnplalnt,  then  also  appears  a  refer- 
ence to  an  imievant  statute,  or  if  no  statute 
Is  menUonad.  the  Ooort  need  only  take  judi- 
cial notice  of  the  nlevant  statute.  As  stated 
in  BueU  V.  Sean,  BoeXmck  A  Co.,  321  P  2d 
468  (10  Clr.  1B63).  it  Is  not  necessary  to  plead 
what  may  be  Judicially  noticed.  And,  It  Is 
hornbook  law  that  federal  acts  are  a  proper 
■ubject  for  Judicial  noUoe. 

Then  Is  a  further  principle  of  pleading 
which  has  been  noognlced  in  federal  proce- 
dun  since  United  Statee  v.  If  orris  23  u  s 
346.  6  L.  ad.  814  (1826),  that  a  subsequent 
pleading  of  an  adversary,  if  not  thereafter 
denied,  may  cun  a  defect  in  a  prior  pleadlnit 
Cole  V.  Ralph,  263  0JB.  286,  40  8.  Ct.  321  M 
L.  Bd.  667  (1990) ;  ,42bertson  v.  Federal  Com- 
nunications  Syatem,  87  VS.  App.  DO  88 
182  F.  2d  8»7  (IMO) ;  BuUen  v.  DeBretteviUe' 
228  F.  ad  824  (1B66).  -Ihls  principle  applies' 
to  subetanUve  as  weU  as  procedural  omis- 
sions. 

In  the  tint  defense  of  their  answer  de- 
fendants Claim  that  any  action  llee  oiUy 
under  BB4A-66.  In  their  second  defense,  the 
defendant  Banks  put  into  controversy  the 
question  as  to  whether  aU  right  of  Justice 
to  enjoin  the  merger  Is  vested  in  BMA-66 
The  answer  of  the  Comptroller  likewise  puts 
into  oontroverqr  tbe  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966 
by  Its  prayer  for  relief. 

We  have  long  passed  the  stage  peculiar  to 
common  Uw  pleading  that  a  faUun  in  form 
of  pleading  vlUatee  the  entire  proceeding 
This  la  an  important  case  to  all  and  is  not  a 
^vato  quarrel  between  two  branches  of  the 
Executive  Department.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
mitted two  co-ordlnaite  branches  of  the  same 
department  of  Oovemment  to  llUgate  op- 
posite views  In  a  Judicial  proceeding,  thus 
affording  one  department  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  aggrieved  by  an  aUeged  arbitrary  po- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  prop- 
erly present  for  tbe  first  time  before  the  Judi- 
cial side  of  the  Government  Its  contention 
when  It  is  in  violent  disagreement  with  the 
Department  of  Jiutloe.  While  quite  novel, 
In  view  of  Incraaslng  differences  between  de- 
partments of  Oovemment,  the  provision  is 
imdoubtedly  necessary. 

In  denying  the  motions  to  dismiss  at  this 
time,  the  Court  does  not  sustain  the  position 
of  Justice  that  it  is  entitled  to  sue  under 
Sectton  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  only  suit 
open  to  Justice  to  enjoin  a  bank  merger  lies 
solely  wltiiln  the  ambit  of  BMA-66.  It  Is 
not  necessary  at  this  time  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  burden  of  proof,  wherther  on  Justice 
or  on  the  Comptn^er  and  Banks.  That  will 
be  ruled  upon  In  Uter  pre-trial  procedures. 


Auburn  University  in  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Ernest  Justice,  the  chairman  of 
music  education  at  the  university,  and 
the  director  of  the  program,  has  In- 
formed me  that  the  statewide  selection  of 
the  most  talented  high  school  students 
for  inclusion  in  an  intensive  2 -week  pro- 
gram taught  by  musicians  and  teachers 
of  national  stature  "Is  rare  and  as  far 
as  I  know.  It  has  not  been  done  before 
in  Alabama." 

Participants  for  the  initial  program 
this  summer  were  selected,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  their  lilgh  school  music 
directors,  from  among  the  all-State  band, 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  They  came  from 
50  different  Alabama  communities  for 
their  2-week  stay  on  the  campus  at 
Auburn. 

The  results  of  the  Institute  have  been 
gratifying.    Mr.  Justice  reports: 

Evaluations  .  .  .  seem  to  support  a  state- 
ment that  from  two  months  to  two  years 
work  was  accomplished  by  different  stu- 
dents .  .  .  (I)ntellectually  and  musically 
superior  students,  when  eturounded  by  other 
equally  (talented)  students  could  accom- 
plish vastly  more  work  .  .  . 


oamsa 
And  now,  to  wit,  this  13th  day  of  October, 
1966.  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  the  fore- 
going Opinion,  It  is  Ordered,  adjudged  and 
decreed  that  defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss 
and  intervenn^  Motion  to  Dismiss  be  and 
they  an  hereby  denied. 
By  the  court: 

Thomas  J.  Clast, 

Chief  Judge. 


AUBURN  UNIVEBSmr  rNSTTTUTE 
FOR  TALKNTBJ  HZOH  8CHCX>L 
MUSICIANS 


Mr.  SPARKICAN.  Ifr.  PresIdMit.  It  is 
with  acme  pride  tbmt  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  "Institute  for 
Musically  Tiaented  High  School  Stu- 
dentB,"  which  was  founded  this  year  at 


The  quality  and  enthusiasm  produced 
by  this  program  were  evident  at  the  con- 
cluding concert  which  was  held  on  Jii^ 
30  of  this  year  at  the  university's  Lang- 
don  Hall.  There  were  many  outstanding 
instrumental  and  choral  performances, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  a  member  of  my 
Senate  staff  could  attend  this  event  as  a 
guest  of  Dr.  Fred  Robertson,  the  vice 
president  of  the  university. 

Auburn  has  a  distinguished  history 
of  over  100  years  as  a  center  of  learning 
for  the  South.  Its  impressive  commit- 
ment to  the  future  can  be  seen  in  Its  de- 
veloping computer  center,  atomic  energy 
facilities,  new  highrlse  dormitories,  life 
science  building,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
the  foremost  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  its 
art,  theater,  and  music  departments.  Ita 
accomplishments  on  the  football  field, 
imder  coach  Shug  Jordan,  are  also  of 
considerable  renown. 

The  founding  of  the  High  School  Music 
Institute  is  also  noteworthy,  and  It  is 
good  to  know  of  plans  for  Its  continua- 
tion into  a  second  phase.  I  feel  that 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  would  benefit 
from  studying  this  program. 

The  institute  project  demonstrates 
that  the  people  of  Alabama  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  services  of  such  institutions 
as  Auburn  and  such  men  as  Mr.  Justice. 
They  are  bringing  the  sound  of  music 
to  a  widening  audience,  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfilling  the  true  function  of  edu- 
cation— bringing  out  the  best  in  the 
young  people  of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Auburn  Plainsman  and  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Justice  which  further 
describe  the  music  institute  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Auburn  Plainsman.  July  28,  1966] 
UKTVKRsrrr    Host    to    200   Mtrsic   Stumnts; 

StTTDENTS        PKKSENT        CONCXXT        SATUkOAT 
NiOHT 

(By  Sarah  Spann) 
Sounds  of  music  echo  from  Langdon  Hall 
tills  Btmimer  as  Auburn  Is  hosting  the  High 
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BethBOl  Mualc  IiuUtut«.  The  (tudenta  b«re 
b«an  wlected  by  their  mualc  t«achen  to  at- 
Uml  Um  ooBocntnUed  study  In  mualc  per- 
foraa*noe  »ad  ruadajaentAU. 

Thm  aOO  itudaat*  involved  in  e«ch  of  tb* 
tvo-wa«k  tmloD*  attend  cliMoa  mort  of  the 
dAjT  Ux  orcbestra,  cborua.  t>and  sLnd  piano 
TlM  present  group  Is  prep«^ng  for  a  gaJa 
eoneatt  in  Langdon  Hall  Saturday  at  7  pm 
students  have  managad.  In  two 
time,  to  aocompUsli  almoat  a  year's 
due  to  tha  concentrated  study."  said 
Dr.  Smest  Justice,  assistant  profeasor  of  sec- 
ondaxy  aducatloa. 

laatructors  from  Florida.  Indlajoa,  New 
Tork  and  Virginia  direct  the  sessions  "What 
WW  aocotnpllshed  was  crrt&lnly  worth  the 
effort,"  comxnented  Roman  Larore  of  New 
Tork.  wtto  directed  tAe  pianists  In  ttie  pr«- 
rtous  seeelnn. 

.\vBTjttt  UNtviafirrT. 
Auburn.  Ala..  October  tz.  Ii6€ 
Bod.  John  J  Spasxkah. 
5«IMtor  f-'om  Aiabcrrui. 
SsiMte  Offlct  Butidtng. 
Wathinnton.  DC 

SntATO*  SpaxxjSAN  :  It  U  wl'.h  some 
tb*t  I  vlll  attempt  to  anawer  your 
AHfuat  3  letter  There  have  been  other  pro 
gr«ma  and  projects  that  presented  concerts 
■Imllar  to  the  one  you  beard  here  In  Auburn 
on  July  SO  But.  the  coooept  of  selecting 
only  tAlented  student*  and  including  them 
la  one  organisation  la  rare  and  aa  far  as  I 
know.  It  has  not  been  done  beXore  in  Aia- 
baauk.  We  wanted  to  find  out  what  the 
results  would  be  if  we  aelected  only  taler  ted 
students,  brought  them  to  the  campus,  ind 
proTlded  the  beet  Instructors  ayallabip  Too, 
we  wanted  to  offer  theee  exceptional  students 
Instruction  In  musle  fundamentals  and 
music  history  as  well  as  music  performance 
An  too  m&ny  high  school  directors,  under 
pi'eaiiue  for  fooUMil  shows  and  other  public 
psrfornunres  do  not  offer  much  Instruction 
In  music  hutory  and  fundamentals  and 
aaarly  all  of  their  Instruction  is  offered  at 
th*  lerel  of  the  average  or  mediocre  students 
ntther  than  the  more  talented  ones 

Participants  for  the  1M4  Auburn  Institute 
for  musically  talented  high  school  students 
were  selact*d  from  the  list  of  students  who 
were  members  of  the  19M  All-8t*U  Band. 
Oborue  and  Orchestra,  and  upon  recom- 
mendation of  their  high  sctkool  mualc  dlrec- 
ton  alAO  recommended  piano  students  of 
superior  tclent.  The  students  '.n  the  I9fl6 
Institute  oanae  trcmn  Hfty  different  Alabama 
oomm  unities 

The  two-week  Institute  on  the  Auburn 
Campus  was  Phase  I  ot  the  entire  pro-am 
and  instruction  In  music  fuAdameotals. 
Bualo  repertory  and  music  performance  wis 
Offered  by  instructors  brought  to  Auburn 
■specially  for  this  program.  The  Instruc- 
tion was  offered  in  the  framework  of  a 
Ooocert  Band.  Concert  Orcheetra.  Concert 
Choir,  piano  class  and  regular  class  seeolons 
la  muatc  history  and  fundamental  Con- 
duetore  and  teachers  came  from  the  Unl- 
verelty  of  Ulsaoun  at  Kansas  City:  the  Jixl- 
llard  School  ot  Music.  New  Tork,  the  L'nl- 
reralty  i>t  Indiana,  t.^s  United  SUtes  Army 
Band.  Pt.  Myer.  Virginia.  Florida  SUte  Unl- 
renlty  at  Tallahassee.  Pt  Benning.  Oe(->rgla. 
Columbus,  Oeorgla  and  high  schools  in  A!a- 
twaxa.  It  was  recognised  that  two  weeks  la 
too  abort  a  time  t<}T  studenu  to  learn  and 
dVMlap  nev  performing  teohniquee  but  we 
wanted  to  determine.  U  poeaibie.  if  superior 
students  could  be  Lnspired  to  do  greater 
things  muslcaUy  than  they  had  ever  done 
■valuations  of  the  two-week  Institute  seem 
to  support  a  statement  that  from  two  months 
to  tieo  years  work  was  aecompUslied  by  dif- 
ferent students  It  was  evident  that  Intel- 
leetually  and  mu^cally  aupenor  studenu. 
wban  eurrounded  by  other  equally  superuif 
MMdeate  ouuld  aooompUah  vastly  more  work 


than  when  they  were  in  organiaatlons  with 
a  lover  standard  of  musicianship. 

Phase  II  of  the  project  Includes  a  program 
aeries  ofler«d  on  the  Alabama  State  Sduca- 
tlocud  TeJevialoD  Network  entitled  "Musical 
Kaleidoeoope."  Bach  week,  one  of  the  stu- 
dents  who  participated  in  the  summer  Insti- 
tute returns  to  the  campus  for  reheexaal  and 
a  taping  se&aton  with  Mr  Creekmore.  the 
host,  who  is  continuing  the  Instructional 
proftranu  be^un  during  the  summer.  The 
students  tire  presented  as  Young  Alabama 
Artists  and  have  the  opportunity  to  perform 
before  a  state-wide  audience  The  students 
who  huve  participated  su  far  this  fall  hare 
been  enthusiastic  about  both  the  siuxuner 
Institute  and  the  ETV  phase  of  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Institute  will  have 
considerable  influence  upon  high  school 
musicians  when  they  come  U)  the  campu.t  for 
the  summer  program  of  instruction,  aa  they 
listen  to  each  ocher  perform  on  the  EETV  pro- 
gram Their  knowledge  of  music  repertory 
and  mitslc  fundamental  should  beootue 
(Plater  as  they  become  familiar  with  works 
performed  on   'Musical  ELalelodscope." 

Purthermore.  because  our  organization 
was  h'-UTled  this  year  ( the  Institute  project 
Wig  approved  for  federal  funds  from  the 
Blementary-aeoondary  Act  of  IBflC  In  April. 
19««  and  plans  had  to  be  made  befcjre  July  1 
when  the  Institute  actually  t>egan).  our  se- 
lection of  participants  was  not  as  satisfactory 
as  we  want  It  to  be  In  succeeding  years  we 
can  expect  to  do  a  much  better  Job  of  select- 
ing students  for  Institute  scholarships,  and 
procuring  the  Instructors  we  want 

If  vou  have  lUiy  further  qiieetlona  concern- 
ing? the  Auburon  Institute  for  Musically  Tal- 
ented High  School  Students  please  caUl 
upon  me 

Sincerely, 

EaWXST  JfSTTCX, 

Music  gducatlon. 


R.\DIATION.  THE  ARCTIC  AND  MAN 

Mr  B.\RTLETT  Mr  President,  this 
Is  the  last  of  three  speeches  on  the  ever- 
IncreasinK  hazards  faced  by  man  from 
the  radloactlvp  pollution  of  hLs  environ- 
ment I  have  spoken  of  the  contamlna- 
Uoii  of  our  rivers  and  streams,  and  In 
some  cases  of  our  Irrigated  crops  and 
our  drinking  water,  by  atomic  waste 
products  which  are  highly  radioactive. 
I  have  spoken  a.s  well  of  the  danger  and 
foolishness  of  unnecessary  exposure  to 
X-rays  and  fluoroscopes  from  machines 
improperly  and  Inadequately  shielded 

Each  time  I  have  spoken  I  have  con- 
cluded with  a  plea  that  our  Oovern- 
ment — the  adxnlnl,stratlon  and  the  Con- 
gress— Klve  this  problem  tlie  attention  It 
requires  I  have  urged  Federal  training 
programs  for  lhi>8e  who  handle  and  con- 
trol radioactive  products,  I  have  urged 
greatly  Improved  and  expaiided  train- 
ing program.s  to  produce  the  radiologists 
and  the  radiological  technicians  which 
we  need  If  we  arf  tci  make  full  and  safe 
use  of  the  grt-at  advances  In  atomic 
medicine:  and  lastly.  I  have  called  for 
Federal  standards.  Inspection  and  sur- 
veillance of  radiation  hazards  .M  pres- 
ent this  respt)nslblllty  rests  largely  with 
the  SUtes.  Some  SUt*is.  such  as  Utah, 
are  doing  excellent  work,  other  States, 
such  as  Cotoradn.  have  made  tin  excel- 
lent start  The  fact  remains  that  the 
States  do  not  have  the  t«ehnlcal  compe- 
tence Of  the  money  needed  to  mount 
effecUve  radiation  control  and  surveU- 
Unce  programs  The  F*!<leral  Oovern- 
naent    wltii    \is    constitutional    duty    to 


provide  for  the  general  welfare  has  a 

responsibility  to  all  its  citizens  to  insure 
that  they  are  protected  against  un- 
witting  and  unnecessary  exposure  to 
radioactive  contamination.  The  cost  of 
each  protection  would  not  be  large;  the 
benefits  great.  The  cost  of  failing  to 
protect  our  people  would  be  beyond  cal- 
culaUon  Right  now,  today,  in  this 
country.  In  this  city,  people  are  dying 
from  radlatlon-lnduced  disease  as  the 
result  of  unnecessary  and  excessive  ex- 
posures. As  atomic  weapons  testing 
coatlnues  and  as  the  use  of  radiation 
sources  in  medicine  and  technology  in- 
creases, the  potential  hazards  to  the  hu- 
man race  become  staggering  to  con- 
template. We  are  careless  with  radiation 
today,  tomorrow  we  may  have  stagger- 
ing cause  to  regret  our  carelessness. 

I  am  a  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  have 
particular  cause  for  concern.  As  the 
result  of  the  vagaries  of  nature,  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Eskimo  stock  who  live 
in  Arctic  Alaska  are  exposed  to  amounts 
of  radioactive  contamination  as  much  a.-; 
100  times  greater  than  exposures  in  the 
temperate  zones.  This  summer,  the 
noted  scientist  Dr  Robert  C.  Pendleton. 
head  of  the  Radiological  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Utah,  said  In 
a  letter: 

This  we  can  say  with  assurance — the  Arctic 
human  and  animal  populations  are  In  great- 
er Jeopardy  from  radioactive  fallout  than 
are  any  other  group  In  the  world.  .  .  . 

No  wonder  I  am  concerned. 
The  Arctic  Is  a  hard  cold  hostile  land. 
It  supports  only  the  sparsest  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  food  chain  Is  simple  and  di- 
rect. Across  the  vast  empty  lands  move 
herds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cari- 
bou. In  the  winter  the  caribou  feed  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  mosses,  sedges, 
and  lichen  which  are  the  only  plantllfe 
to  survive  the  Arctic  cold.  The  Inland 
Eskimos,  since  long  ago.  have  built  their 
culture  and  made  their  livelihood  from 
the  caribou  Caribou  hides  provide  them 
shelter  and  warmth;  caribou  meat  pro- 
vides them  protein  and  life.  In  the  little 
village  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  caribou  meat 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  daily 
diet  It  is  estimated  that  the  Anaktuvuli 
people  eat  between  5  and  6  kilograms  of 
caribou  meat  a  week. 

This  chain,  Uchen-caribou-Eskimo. 
has  been  contaminated  by  fallout,  spe- 
cifically cesium  137  The  Arctic  gets  no 
more  fallout  than  anywhere  else  In 
fact.  It  gets  less  But  what  it  gels.  It 
keeps.  The  ce.slum  drifts  out  of  the  air 
and  comes  to  rest  on  the  moss  and  lichen. 
These  plants  do  not  take  their  nutrients 
from  the  earth  as  do  most  other  plants. 
They  strain  their  nutrients  from  the  air 
and  in  the  process  take  up  the  fallout. 
The  Arctic,  contrary  to  common  belief. 
Is  an  arid  region  with  little  precipitation. 
This  means  that  there  is  no  rain  to  wash 
the  radioactive  materials  off  the  plants. 
Because  these  plants  are  extremely  long- 
llved,  the  radiation  builds  up  year  alter 
year.  When  I  first  spoke  to  the  Senate 
on  this  matter,  In  the  spring  of  1963.  the 
amount  of  fallout  cesium  137  per  square 
meter  of  lichen  near  Anaktu\'uk  Pass 
was  18  nanocurles.  Last  summer  the 
amount  per  square  meter  was  48  nano- 
curles. and  the  buildup  is  continuing 
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The  caribou  eat  the  lichen  and  the 
Eskimos  eat  the  caribou.    The  buildup  of 
cesium  137  in  the  caribou  and  the  Eski- 
mos  also   is    continuing.    The   Eskimo 
body  burden  of  cesium  137  Increased  by 
50  percent  from  1962  to  1963  and  it  dou- 
bled  from   1963   to   1964.      In   1965  the 
body  burden   decreased  by  30  percent 
This  summer  it  is  up  again.    The  ever- 
changing  unpredictable  migratory  hablta 
of  the  caribou  mean  that  the  radioactive 
content  of  the  meat  will  vary  from  month 
to  month  and  from  year  to  year.    On  an 
overall  basis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "the 
trend   with   time  is  one  of  steady  In- 
crease," as  W.  C.  Hanson  of  the  biology 
department   of    the   Battelle    MemorlaJ 
Institute  said  in  a  speech  this  summer 
to  the  Health  Physics  Society.    Hanson 
is  a  conservative,  respected  scientist  who 
is  not  given  to  exaggeration  or  alarmlsm. 
Nevertheless,    he    states    flatly    In    his 
speech  that  the  Arctic  "ecological  proc- 
esses   have    been    found  to    efficiently 
transfer  appreciable  amounts  of  cesium 
137  through  the  food  chain."    Standing 
at  the  end  of  that  food  chain  1b  Arctic 
man. 

With  the  cessation  of  atomic  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  by  the  two  great  powers 
it  might  be  assumed  that  the  pollution 
of  the  Arctic  would  decline  and  there 
would  be  little  need  to  continue  research 
on  the  problem.  However,  the  poUutlon 
has  not  declined  and  there  is  greater  need 
than  ever  for  an  hicreased  research  ef- 
fort. This  need  is  based  on  the  foUow- 
ing  points: 

China  and  France  are  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  year  their  bombs  are 
low  yield,  next  year  and  the  year  after 
their  bombs  will  give  higher  yields 
Whether  these  are  released  south  of  the 
Equator  or  east  of  the  Himalayas,  they 
Till,  in  the  years  to  come,  appreciably 
Increase  the  fallout  content  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  might,  at  any  given  time,  re- 
nounce the  test  ban  treaty  and  resume 
testing.  It  is  not  Inconceivable— el- 
tbough  dreadful  to  contemplate— that 
limited  use  might  be  made  of  atomic 
weaiwns  on  the  battlefield.  In  either 
case,  our  knowledge  of  food  chain  con- 
tamination and  what  to  do  about  it 
would  be  woefully  Inadequate. 

Our  knowledge  is  inadequate.  The 
more  we  learn,  however,  the  more  rea- 
son we  find  for  concern  Three  develop- 
ments this  year  In  the  Arctic  emphasize 
now  limited,  dangerously  limited  our 
knowledge  is. 

First.  This  year  for  the  first  tlm«  body 
wrden  measurements  were  made  in  a 
number  of  Arctic  villages  hitherto  un- 
twted.  The  results  were  sobering,  m 
wie  past.  It  has  always  been  the  town  of 
Anaktuvuk  Pass  which  has  held  the  at- 
wntlon  of  the  scientists.  Located  In  the 
neart  of  the  Brooks  Range  of  mountains 
Anaktuvuk  Is  inhabited  by  the  last  major 
n-oup  of  Inland  Eskimos  who  live  prin- 
cipally in  the  old  maimer  on  the  caribou. 
i^e  people  of  Anaktuvuk  have  been 
wown  to  have  levels  of  cesium  137  up  to 
■W  times  greater  than  that  of  the  cltl- 
»ns  of  the  lower  48  States, 
cxn — i68&-^p»rt  ao 
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This  year's  testing  went  far  afield  from 
Anaktuvuk  and  found  that  contamlna- 
Uon  Is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  inland 
KsWmos.  Tlie  coastal  inhabitants  are 
contMilnated.  too.  Egeglk.  Kotzubue, 
and  Kanakanak  have  levels  of  cesium 
:l  approaching  those  of  Anaktuvuk  and 
the  UtUe  community  of  Selawik— which 
I  visited  only  several  weeks  ago— has  an 
average  level  of  contamination  twice  as 
high  as  Anaktuvuk  and  one  of  Its  citizens 
had  a  body  liurden  almost  2V2  times 
srreaW  ttian  anything  recorded  at 
Anaktuvuk. 

Th6  avera«6  level  at  Selawik  exceeds 
the  exposure  limit  for  large-scale  popu- 
lations as  set  l^  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council.  The  highest  Individual  level  of 
exposure  found  at  Selawik  is  80  percent 
of  the  permissible  dose  to  the  individual 
as  determined  by  the  coimcU. 

Second.  This  year  for  the  first  time 
scientists  confirmed  what  had  long  been 
suspected.    The  Arctic  food  chain  takes 
up  natural  radioactive  nuclides  as  weU 
as  manmade  ones.     The  same  process 
that  sifts  cesium  and  strontium  from  the 
air,  and  ultimately  deposits  them  in  the 
bones  and   bodies  of  Arctic   residents 
does  precisely  the  same  thing  to  the  nu- 
clides polonium  210  and  lead  210,  which 
in  small  quantities  are  present  naturally 
in  the  Arctic  as  everywhere  else.    These 
nucUdes  are  concentrated  by  the  long- 
lived  simple  and  direct  food  chain,  and 
Eskimos  eattng  caribou  have  body  bur- 
dens of  polonium  "tens  of  times  greater 
than  those  of  urban  populations,"  ac- 
cording to  Scientist  Joel  Alan  Snow  in 
this  month's  Scientist  and  Citizen. 

Although  Arctic  residents  receive  some 
strontium  90  and  some  lead  210,  neither 
of  these  nuclides  alone  constitutes  a 
major  problem  because  they  are  bone- 
seeking  and  most  of  the  strontium  and 
lead  Ingested  by  the  caribou  lodges  in 
caribou  bone  and  little  finds  its  way  into 
the  meat.  Because  of  this  factor,  cesium 
137  and  polonium  210  constitute  a 
greater  subject  of  concern  than  do  the 
lead  and  strontium. 

Radiation  exposure,  however,  Is  clr- 
culatlve.  Exposure  from  lesser  sources 
must  be  added  on  to  the  exposure  from 
major  sources. 

Measurements  reported  in  the  May  20 
1966,  Issue  of  Science  by  T.  M.  Beasley 
and  H.  E.  Palmer  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  They  estimate  that  an  in- 
dividual who  receives  the  exposure  limit 
as  set  by  the  Radiation  Council,  of  cesium' 
137  would  be  already  overexposed  by  45 
percent  because  of  polonium  210  and  by 
30  percent  because  of  th«  lead  210. 

Cesium  levete  in  the  Arctic  are  in  some 
cases  approaching  the  permissible  limits 
Inasmuch  as  levels  are  averages,  it  must 
be  assumed  therefore  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals hi  the  Arctic  now  receiving 
levels  of  exposure  to  radiation  higher 
than  those  considered  permissible  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  polonium 
takeup  by  the  food  chain  should  cause 
no  alarm  because  this  Is  a  natural  busi- 
ness that  has  been  going  on  for  as  long 
as  man  has  Uved  In  the  Arctic.  And  so 
it  has. 
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It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  exposure 
to  higher  levels  of  radioactivity  for  thou- 
sands of  years  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  Eskimos.  It  would  be  nice 
to  say  but  we  cannot  say  It  because  we 
do  not  know.  The  statistics  that  we 
have  on  the  health  of  Arctic  people  are 
sketchy  and  recent.  Purthermore  pop- 
ulations are  so  smaU  that  a  statistically 
significant  increase  might  pass  unnoticed 
unless  carefully  observed.  There  is  cer- 
tainly much  we  do  not  know  about  the 
behavior  In  the  Arctic. 

Third.  Also  this  year  in  a  pap>er  pre- 
sented to  the  Alaska  Science  Conference 
September  2.  1966,  the  scientists.  Pahner 
and  Beasley.  revealed  the  extent  to  which 
another  food  chain  has  been  contami- 
nated. 

This  chain  is  plankton-fish-man  and 
It  carries  cesium  137  and  iron  55,  both 
manmade  nuclides.  So  far,  radioactive 
levels  have  been  relatively  low  although 
Finnish  scientists  have  reported  finding 
some  fish  levels  almost  as  high  as  those 
in  reindeer  meat.  The  importance  of 
this  paper  is  that  there  are  many  food 
chains  across  the  world.  Many  may  be 
contaminated  In  one  degree  or  another 
by  radiation  and  yet  we  know  practicaUy 
nothing  about  this  contamination. 

The  contamination  of  the  Arctic  is  an 
Arcticwlde  problem.  The  Russians  too 
have  Eskimo  citizens  who  Uve  on  rein- 
deer and  caribou  meat.  These  people 
wx),  are  receiving  perhaps  significant 
doses  of  radiation.  In  fact,  the  Russians 
report  one  reindeer  herder  with  a  whop- 
ping great  body  burden  of  4,800  nano- 
curles of  cesium  137,  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  anything  even  reported  in 
Alaska. 

When  a  man  plays  with  radiation  he 
plays  with  death  and  destruction.  With 
its  contamination  he  risks  grave  genetic 
damage  and  mortal  somatic  damage 
The  benefits  from  radiation  use  are  sub-' 
stantial.  Medicine,  science,  engineer- 
ing power  production— all  benefit  from 
the  controlled  uses  of  nuclear  power 
By  no  means  should  we  fear  nuclear  ad- 
vances nor  should  we  attempt  to  retard 
scientific  progress. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  never 
forget  the  hazard  which  comes  with  the 
benefit. 

We  must  improve  our  scientific  effort 
m  the  field  of  radiation  health  We 
must  have  more  radiologists;  doctors 
must  be  better  trained  In  radiology  and 
our  research  effort  must  be  expanded  and 
Improved  and  Federal  standards  for 
radiation  control  must  be  Introduced  and 
enforced. 

I  am  worried  about  the  situation  now 
and  even  more  worried  about  what  would 
happen  to  the  Arctic  should  atomic  test- 
ing be  resumed  on  a  major  scale. 

I  am  worried  about  what  happens  to 
surviving  man  should  atomic  warfare 
limited  or  otherwise,  occur. 

These  questions  are  related.  The  more 
we  know  about  the  Arctic,  the  better  pre- 
pared we  are  to  answer  the  questions 
facing  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  two  articles  on  this  subject 
in  the  Rbcord. 
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Thtr*  being  oo  objection,  the  article* 
vara  ordered  to  be  prmted  tn  the  Rbcoko. 
M  follows: 

(Prom  9ol«nU»t  h  CtUama.  Au^uat  1944  | 

What  Satm  Wa  Lbaamsd?     aABiOAC-rnTrr   at 

rmx  Abctic 

(By    Joel   AiAO   Soowi 

0p«olai  Umltfttlona  on  th«  food  supply  uid 
Urine  bAblu  of  Arctic  pupuUiUona  ar*  im- 
pc—d  by  tbe  acvlruiLmant  la  r«c«ot  year* 
ft  nev  pot«ntlmi  tvaxArd  to  tbaae  p«oplea  txu 
under  study  Radloaictlre  ceaium  from 
tpoca  teata  hae  been  found  to  be  oon- 
eanttmtad  by  Uie  Arctic  food  ch«Xn  eo  tbAt 
botfy  l*««l«  at  caelum  137  oontamloeUon  in 
ArsUe  hnmena  reacb  30  to  SO  tlmaa  Um  lavala 
fooad  tn  oUier  populAUooa. 

TtM  pb*noa>enoo  whlcb  produoee  thaae 
aoxM*ntratlona  wus  diecuaeed  In  det&l!  In  '.he 
8«pt«mb«r -October  19M  Uaue  of  ScienCUC 
end  CitUen,  and  predlcltlona  were  mAde  of 
leraU  to  be  expected  After  1044  which  ;q- 
<lte>re»1  th*t  TaMoua  •tandArd  protect  on 
l«T«la  would  be  exceeded.  Not  only  do  reottnt 
tet*  aupport  tbaae  predlcUona,  but  adll- 
UoiiAl  atudiee  indiCAte  the  poaalblllty  of 
baaurd  from  other  radioactive  cootAOilnajiU 
Wblcb  may  well  exceed  hAsard  from  cealum 

KKW  caarcTM  data 

It  haa  been  known  for  aeveral  year*  that 
rilnm  137,  a  Ian(-llTed  radtoactlve  laotope 
firom  weapooa  testa,  la  adaorbed  readily  by 
Wcftana  gn>wtnc  in  Arctic  redone.  Tbeae 
prtmltlre  planta  Accumulate  suooeeatre  (te- 
poiita.  T%e  Hcheoa  are  eaten  by  reindeer  or 
by  caribou,  and  theee  anlmala  attain  un- 
aaUkUy  hlcb  lerela  of  ooota ml  nation.  The 
l»0>0|iaa  are  then  paaaed  on  to  the  hiima na 
wtM>  oonaume  reindeer  or  caribou  meat.  Thla 
IB  a  parUcular  hasard  for  many  Arctic  naU"«a 
beoauae  tbeae  Animela  are  the  mala  tagreiU- 
•nt  tn  their  dleta 

Tture  are  recant  cealum  1S7  data  frocn  Pit- 
land.  There  the  Averaffa  oealum  137  b<'<<iy 
burdan  for  maiea  active  In  reindeer  breeding 
found  to  be  1437  nanocurlea  In  1040.  an 
of  about  IS  per  cent  over  the  level 
IMS  nanocurtea  the  preceedlng  year  The 
maximum  body  burden  la  given  aa  about 
MOO  nanocurlea,  versua  3640  the  prevloja 
jaar.*  tn  tbe  8  C  article,  predicted  Average 
body  burdena  of  cealom  137  were  1440  oAno- 
eurlaa:  3790  nanocurlea  waa  the  maximum 
pndlotloii.  (Due  to  a  mlaprlnt  tbe  latter 
•fvr*  Appeared  Aa  3190). 

Tha  1946  data  for  Alaaka  are  aomewhat 
lOfwr  than  1944.*  Tha  averAge  body  burden 
for  adulta  waa  found  to  be  930  aanocurlea  aa 
oooi pared  to  1340  nanocurlea  in  1944  Ma>  1- 
mom  raluea  were  not  given.  It  haa  been  hy- 
potbaalaed  by  W  C.  Haoaon'  that  uauaual 
oarlbou  mlgrAtory  pAttema  In  1044  gave  rlae 
to  anotnalouaiy  high  1944  levela.  Tbua  t.ie 
lavato  to  be  axpacted  In  the  period  1944-1948 
may  be  samawhat  lower  than  the  aztrApolA- 
tkma  we  made,  baaed  in  part  oc  the  1944 
teta. 

Oar  axtrapolatloDa  did  not  tneluda  tbe 
peartble  addmonal  eon  taml  nation  from 
WMpeaa  taata  by  tiM  Pranob.  Chineae.  or 
nav  nuclear  power*:  there  U  a  lag  of  a  year 
Of  ao  bafaen  tbe  time  ctf  t eating  and  the 
aMaaranca  of  the  reaultlng  oaatunt  137  In 
tba  BiklBio  dial. 

AOiXAnc   roco  cHaora 

Oaflboa  eatara  are  not  tha  caxly  people  who 
may  ba  mbjact  to  high  irrela  of  oontamina- 


■Bnow.  J  A.  A.  W  WoUe,  "RadloacUvlty 
tn  Arctic  Peoplea."  SdenUat  and  Cttlsen. 
Oetobar  1904. 

■Mtotttnen.  Jorma  K.  "Inveatlgatlona  ot 
■adloactinty  tn  Man  and  Hla  environment 
la  Iba  Plnnlab  LApland,"  Flnnlab  Academy 
a<  Bciaaoaa.  Daoambar  10.  1»«8. 

•  Banaon.  W  C.  "Cealum  137  Body  Burdens 
In  Alaa^an  Eaklmoa  During  the  Summer  of 
ISOS."  Sdanoe  (In  praaa). 


Uon  trota  radioactive  cealum.  Oooaldarabla 
evidence  La  accximulaUng  which  Indlcataa 
tbat  freah-WAter  flah,  particularly  oamlror- 
oua  Oah  which  pray  either  on  other  flah  or 
on  inaecta,  are  rMnarkabty  efficient  At  oon- 
oentTAtlng  thla  radioactive  leotope  <  Oon- 
aequently.  people  for  whom  such  Qsh  form 
a  dietary  itaple.  or  who  eat  auch  tUh  aa  a 
supplement  to  the  caribou  diet,  are  Incurring 
a  poaalble  rUk  It  has  been  ahown  that 
conoenCratlon  factors  of  aeveral  thouaand 
exist  among  predatory  flah  Por  example,  tha 
bluegUl.  with  Ita  concentration  factor  of 
4600,  will  have  a  level  of  radioacUvlty  6600 
tlxnea  that  of  the  (xtrreapondlng  weight  of 
water  One  reault  of  this  Is  that  flah  may 
turn  out  to  be  far  too  contaminated  to  be 
safely  ratm.  even  though  tbey  have  t>ean 
Mving  In  water  that  Is  considered  safe  for 
drinking  according  to  the  presently  accepted 
standards 

The  cun turn ina Uon  to  moat  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers  due  to  weapona  testing  fallout  la 
far  below  the  Luternatlonal  Commission  on 
Radiation  Prot«<^tion  (ICRP)  maximum  pcr- 
misalble  concentrations  ertabllshed  for 
drinking  w«t«T  However  special  clrcum- 
stanrps  can  lead  t<i  signlflcant  concentra- 
tions If  the  water  body  has  a  large  ratio 
of  surface  area  to  vnlonoe  and  is  relatively 
stagnant  much  greater  coocentratioos  of 
fallout  radionuclides  can  be  accumulated 
than  will  be  found  in  deep  lakea.  swlft- 
runnlng  streams  and  oceans.  In  which  rapid 
dispersal  is  poealble  Shallow  lakea  and 
marshy  areas  are  thus  the  moet  likely 
sources  of  large  amounts  of  contamination 

In  a  specific  example  Pendleton  has  shown 
that  a  fish  grown  in  water  contaminated 
to  the  ovaximum  permissible  concentration 
for  drinking  water  of  four  parts  per  ten 
thousand  could  accumulate  more  than  three 
mlcrocxirles  of  cealum  137  per  gram  A  half- 
pound  of  this  flsh  fleah  would  then  contain 
a  doee  of  about  3500  microcurlea  of  cealum 
137  far  exceeding  all  the  various  standards 
for  this  Isotope  Such  a  reault  Is  significant 
nut  solely  to  the  ArcUc  flsh-eater*  but  to  all. 

nnnlsh  Investigators  have  observed  con- 
centrations of  cesium  137  In  flah  which  ap- 
proach thoee  of  reindeer  meat.'  Since 
fresh -water  flah  are  a  much  more  wide- 
spread dietary  source  for  the  general  pop- 
ulation than  reindeer  and  caribou  meat,  the 
problem  of  aquatic  food  chains  may  have 
much  more  general  significance  than  the 
speclAl  CAse  of  the  Arctic  food  chain  In  the 
event  r.f  higher  Ipvess  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing or  nuclear  war  the  waters  might  become 
so  contaminated  by  cealum  137  that  fresh- 
water flsh  could  not  be  eaten  without  sig- 
nificant risk 

KNHANCKMXNT  or  NATTJaAL  AADIOACTrVTTT 

In  addition  to  special  circumstances  of 
Arctic  food  chains  and  artificially  Intrtiduced 
Isotopes,  naturally  occurring  Isotopes  are 
present  in  unusual  oonoentratlon  tn  Arctic 
foods.  The  natural  environment  contains 
small  amounts  of  radloactlvltly  arising  prin- 
cipally from  minerals  containing  uranium 
or  radium.  Each  of  us  la  exposed  to  thla 
"•background"  radiation  In  degrees  which  vary 
slightly  depending  on  drcumstancea  of  our 
reapecUve  hatMtata:  but  recent  study  of  the 
Arctic  food  chain  has  ahown  that  a  dra- 
matic concentration  of  the  natural  radioac- 
tivity can  take  place.  Although  thla  waa 
qualitatively  described  in  our  article  of  Oc- 
tober 1944.  detailed  studies  nuw  available 
show  the  extent  and  the  relative  ma^ltude 
of  the  concentrations.' 


'Pendleton  Robert  C.  "Accumulation  of 
Cealum  137  Through  the  Aquatic  Pood  Web  " 
Biological  Problems  in  Water  Pollution. 
Third  Seminar    1943 

'  Mlettlnen,  Jorma  K.  (Private  Communi- 
cation i 

•Kaurenen.  P.  J  K  Mlettlnen.  "l.ead  310 
and  Polonium  310  In  Environmental  Samples 


The  decay  of  radium  produces  radon,  a  g:>.'!. 
which  is  sutisequently  dispersed  tn  the 
atmosphere  Radon  ultimately  produces  a 
radioactive  isotope  of  lead.  litLiX  310.  which  la 
turn  produces  radioactive  polonliim  2io. 
Lead  310  And  polonium  310  then  can  be  co:.- 
centrAted  by  the  Arctic  food  chain  Just  as 
is  cesium  137  The  reault  is  that  anitn.iis 
feeding  on  lichen  take  in  amounts  of  lead  2:0 
five  to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  an 
animal  feeding  on  annual  planta.  and  their 
Intake  of  polonium  310  Is  ten  to  twenty 
timea  greater. 

Human  average  dally  Intake  of  these  t«o 
l*oti>pe8  Is  quite  different,  however.  'r:,s 
Isotopes  are  "screened"  by  the  food  chidn 
because  they  are  handled  differently  by  the 
bodies  of  the  caribou  and  reindeer  Moet 
ot  the  lesu]  310  taken  tn  by  reindeer  Is  stored 
In  the  bones,  which  act  as  a  relative  b&rr'.er 
to  lead  310.  But  tn  the  polonlxmi  310  is 
taken  up  principally  tn  muaclea  and  In  orean 
meata.  ao  that  it  Is  transferred  to  hum.int 
Just  aa  la  cealum  137  The  dally  Intake  of 
polonium  310  for  Lapps  has  been  estimate 
to  be  40  to  OS  plcocuries  ptr  day  as  com- 
pared with  one  to  ten  plcocuries  per  dav  m 
the  Average  western  diet.  The  resulting  body 
burdens  of  polonium  310  among  Arctic  peo- 
ples should  then  be  tens  of  times  greater 
tban  those  of  urtxin  populstlona. 

Beaaley  and  Palmer '  have  recently  e«t:- 
ouited  the  reUtlve  expoaure  to  ftklmos 
from  these  Istopee.  baaed  upon  s  study  of  the 
contamination  found  tn  caribou  meat 
They  find  that  the  exposure  from  fjoloniiim 
aiO  ts  About  46  per  cent  of  thAt  from  cesium 
137  And  the  expoaure  from  lead  310  Is  about 
30  per  cent  that  from  cesium  137.  Thu.5  an 
Individual  who  had  reached  the  Interna- 
tional Commiaslon  on  Radiation  Protection 
exposure  limit  of  3000  nanociirlea  of  cesltim 
137  would  be  already  overexposed  by  45  per 
cent  due  to  polonium  310,  and  another  30 
per  cent  due  to  lead  310.  Slnoe  some  can- 
bou-eatlng  Artie  Inhabitants  have  bees 
found  to  have  cesium  187  l)Ody  burdens  ap- 
proaching the  3000  nanocurle  le^el,  they  thus 
may  t>e  assumed  to  have  been  alreodv  oier. 
exposed,  due  to  the  enhanced  natural  fall- 
out. 

There  Is  In  addition  some  direct  evidence 
for  high  lead  210  and  polonium  210  m 
Eskimos  Lead  310  bone  concentrations  for 
a  Canadian  Eskimo  were  measured  to  be 
fifteen  times  higher  than  that  of  IlUnolt 
residents.  Polonium  310  urine  levels  of 
Alaskan  natives  were  330  times  higher  than 
that  of  Individuals  expoaed  to  normal 
environmental  levels  of  polonium  210  and 
lead  310'  ICeaatirements  on  human  placen- 
tas have  shown  a  cloae  correlation  between 
the  cesium  137  and  polonium  310  activities.' 

HOW  srOWmCANT  IS  THI.S  OONTAHriWATION' 

The  fact  that  certain  radiation  protection 
ffuldea  have  evidently  been  exceeded  In 
Arctic  people  doea  not  imnly  that  their 
health  neccaaarlly  is  In  any  Inuninent  dan- 
ger 

However,  it  is  known  that  polonium  210.  :n 
contrast  to  cealum  137.  Is  quite  unevenly 
distributed  in  the  body,  so  that  the  local  dose 
to  certain  organs  or  cells  may  be  much 
greater  than  the  overall  doae.  This  m.^ltes 
polonium  310  potentially  more  dangerous 
than  oealum  137.  Recent  studies  of  ctfi;arette 
smoke  have  indicated  that  polonium  210 
may  be  substantially  Involved  In  the  produc- 
tion of  lung  cancer  due  to  Ita  presence  in 
tobacco.     Whether  carcinogenic  behavior  can 


from  Ptnland."  International  Sympoetum  on 
Radloecolof^ral  Concentration  Processes, 
April  36.  1944 

'Beaaley.  T.  M.  H.  B.  Palmer.  "Lead  210 
and  Polonium  310  In  Biological  Sampief  from 
Alaaka."  Science  153.  1043,  May  30.  1966 

•  Hill,  C  R.,  "Polonium  210  Content  of  Hu- 
man Tissues  in  Relation  to  Dietary  Habit" 
Science  163.  1341  (1940). 


readDy  result  from  the  local  concantraUona 
sntlclpated  In  the  ArcUc  U  unclear. 

The  total  doae  from  polonltun  210  to  an 
ArcUc  inhabitant  haa  been  eatlmat«l  at  ona 
Hundred  mllllrem  per  year.'  about  tha  aama 
as  for  cesium  137.    Compared  to  tha  Pederal 
BadlaUon  Council  doae  allowable  fop  Individ- 
uals, five  hundred  mUllrem  per  year    (exclu 
»lve  of  natural  backgorund)   thU  might  n<^ 
»eem  to  present  a  direct  hazard. 
WHAT   HAVX   W«  LKsamDr 
Whether    or    not    Arctic    people    may    be 
undergoing  any  real  risk  In  their  traditional 
dietary  hablte.  we  now  know  of  at  least  one 
population  group  m  which  the  operation  of 
the  food  chain  haa  been  clearly  shown  to  re- 
sult  In   contamination    levels   much   higher 
than  thoee  of  the  general  population      If  new 
fallout  situations  arise  theae  may  approach 

^^^  'fZ*'*  *°  ^'^^'^  P««P1*«  mu^^aore 
.-apidy  than  they  might  for  the  general 
population.  B="«"«» 

This  situation  lUuatratea  that  unique  cir- 
cumstances can  result  In  radiation  exposures 
many  timea  higher  than  those  to  which  the 
^neral  populaUon  Is  subjected.  Tha  im- 
perauve  for  a  clear  understanding  of  notan- 
ilal  radlaUon  expoaurea  iTnp^rtUsuiarlT 
dramatized  by  the  way  In  whlcb  ithaa  taken 
I  period  of  several  years  for  the  baste  facU 
tnvolved  in  the  ArcUc  problem  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  by  no  means  asaurad  that 
other  potential  hazards  may  not  yet  ba  found 

GLOSSABT 

Measurements  of  radioactive  material 

^"i'lr*,  '"*»"^e  of  the  activity  or 
luength  of  radioactive  matertal.  it  la  ex- 
pressed m  terms  of  particles  emitted  per 
•econd  or  disintegrations  per  second.  One 
gram  of  radium  has  an  acOvlty  of  ona  curie 

iSo^Tv!?;'^''  "  "'^  ^-  ''"*^«*y  °' 

Minicurfr— one-thousandth  of  a  curie 
Mlcrocuxle—one-mlUlonth  of  a  curie  " 
^,j^^°«^^«— one-thousandth    of    a   micro- 

Picocurle— one-mllUonth  of  a  mlcrocurle. 

Measurements  ot  radiation  exposure 
Roentgen— the  standard  unit  for  the  meaa- 
urement  of  X-ray  expoetire.    The  amount  re- 
»lved  by  the  skin  In  an  ordinary  chest  X-rav 
a  about  .02  roentgen.  ' 

u^?  (abbreviation  of  Roentgen  Equivalent 
^ch~^  quanuty  of  Ionizing  radiation 
vhich  produces  the  same  effect  In  man  as 
Me  roentgen  <rf  X-rays. 
Millirem— one-thousandth  of  a  rem 
aad-a  unit  of  radiation  expoeur*  which  Is 
wy  close  to  the  rem.  It  is  defined  aa  that 
mount  of  radiation  which  wlU  Impart  100 
ff^of  energy  to  one  gram  of  irradiated  ma- 

Metric  system 

Klen^7l"v"  t'  '"'^  commonly  used  In 
v*fn  Z?^^  ^^  ^  ^•''■y  "ew-ly  the  mass 
^one  cubic  centimeter  of  water'  or  aS,m 
»e-thou«andth  of  a  quart.  """ui, 

Kilogram— one  thousand  grams;  approxl- 
a»tely  one  quart.  kk'"*^ 

KUoton-^ne  thousand  tona.    Aa  a  meaa- 

7JL  \l  T'"^  '■•"^'^  "y  »  nuclear  M- 
^n  It  means  energy  equal  to  that  re- 
■**«  by  one  thousand  tons  of  TNT 

iJter— a  measure  of  capacity  In  the  metrle 
TWem  equal  to  1  0667  11^  quarts     ^^ 
Other  definitions 

Isotopes— Isotopes  are  the  different  noe- 
«We  forma  of  the  same  element.  ?^ey  ^e 
Se?r  "^T"^'  properties  and  SSj? 
*  their  nuclear  properties.     In   partlcu^ 

»Sus Tr^  M  ''''";""'    °'   *   r««lloaotlve 

I  M  sn  .K       ^^^  "'"^  during  which  It  has  a 

i^  „*f''"  °/  «l»«lntegratlng.    Given  a  wrf! 

a..^»  1  °"*=""  °^  lo^l'^e  131,  the  half-lwe 

«d decavl^     A»%K   '"""^    ^^^  radiation 
uecayed.    At  the  end  of  the  second  eight- 
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RadlonucUda— a  radloacUve  laotope 
el^rceil^  '^«""^«  •-*«'-  °'  ^- 
m^Ji*^  r«lioaetlve  laotope  of  the  ele- 

eiSr  iScS?;^  '^""=*'^'  ^"^^P*  '^  "^« 

Iodine  131.  iodine  130,  Iodine  12»— radlo- 
^^"l^^^P^  of  the  element  iodine 
ele^^?^  '^«-"-  ^^  °'  the 

elelSk^s^n^  ^*^'="'«  ^^P<'  °^  the 

ele^t^ScJS^  ~"°~'"^'  '^^  o'  ^^ 

y^on-the  .putting  or  disintegration  of 

uranium    or    plutonlum    atoms,     releasing 

energy,  producing  radioactive  pamc5«      ^ 

Ftealon  yield— the  fraction  of  nuclVar  fls 

tao^  '"  production  of  radloacUve 

Placentar— a  structure  which  attaches  the 
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Rowing  decay  of  the  «Tb  and  the  attaln- 

^rt  I  H  P*^**^  equUlbrlum  between  «^ 
and  Its  daughter,  n»Bl. 

^n.^  ^n^  «^"  analyzed  and  the  levels 
^bTa^  ^  ^  observed  are  shown  in 
™)le  1.  The  values  listed  for  caribou  are 
the    concentrauons     existing    at    Ume     ot 

uo^^ln'th"'''  ^°*  *^^  rel/tlve  conSntraf 
Uons  in  the  various  organs.     Since  Uotoplc 

S^n^»rt';''  "**^  "  determinants  of  S 
dut  «^  »'*  "^^  ^  *^«  detemUnatloM  are 
due  almoet  exclusively  to  counting  statistic 

t^^^  "^*'  "^"^^  '**"  *^*°  10  percent  for 
the  measurements  of  both  Isotopes  at  the  fl^ 
percent  confidence  level.      ^^^^  **  ^^  ^ 

Twjti.— Concentrations  of  "Pb  and  -Po  in 
oortbou  Slaughtered  in  November  199^ 
Animals  collected  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass 


Tissue 


^  footnote  2  on  page  36773. 


L«AD  210  ««  POLOKTOM  210  W  BlOLOClCAi: 

Sampueb  vaoai  Alaska 
Abstract.    The  naturaUy  occurring  concen- 
SS^t^Sl^"*?'-'"  *f^  POlonlum-^o  m  cer- 

^^mn^/»-  ♦?••  «»ncentraUon  processes 
are  similar  to  thoae  obaenred  for  artificlallv 
produced     radioactive     fallout.    C^cen^! 

S2Si?^  they  are  in  other  United  States 

In  the  past  two  decadea  reeeartsh  workers 

their  efforu   to  Idanttfy  and   measure   the 

i!r^„  ?*^  lavaetlgattona  have  been  prompt- 
^M^^  iff*  ^'••«»"  by  the  intixxluction  Of 
nulloactlve  matertal  Into  the  environment  by 

^^rJ',^^'^  "^   ^^  ^*  blgh   naturJ 
radiation  levela  in  tmIoub  parte  of  the  world 
More  recently,  the  concentrating  of  fallout 
radlonucUde.  In  some  ecoeyeteS,  such  m 

«^  2S!f^  ^  "*•  *"""  regions  for  ■''Cs 
and  i^e.  haa  prompted  research  in  the 
area  of  "natural  fallout."  notiibly  Uie  con- 
centrations in  the  environment  of  the  nat- 
urally occurring  radloaotopea  n»Pb  (half -Ufa 
M  years)  and  "To  (half-Ufe.  138  days)' 
We  now  consider  the  leveU  of  these  Wo 
Al^^        "^^^  biological  samples  from 

^^e  moat  extensive  Investigation  of  natural 
™Pb  ooncentratlona  la  man  Is  that  of  Holtz- 
man,  who  also  found  relatively  high  con- 
centrationa  of  Uila  laotope  in  amic 
U^ena.  caribou  bone,  and  anOer.  This 
IZ  i^^d°"*>tedly  dertvee  from  the  decay  of 
^  in  the  atmoephere.  The  high  leveli  of 
»»Pb  tn  caribou  reault  from  concentration  by 
lichens;  the  proceas  U  almUar  to  one  observed 
for  '"Cs.  We  have  extended  these  measure- 
ments to  include  a  variety  of  biological  sam- 
ples from  the  Alaska  region  and  have  ana- 
lyzed not  only  «"Pb  content,  but  also  ""Po 
content. 

To  determine  «Po.  aamplea  were  first  wet- 
^Jt^  i^J^S-*''*"***  "^^^  »^<1  perchloric 
cTem.otf    li^^ST*^*    hytlrogen    peroxide; 
chemical  electrodepoaltion  of  the  polonium 
from  a  dUute  hydrochlortc  add  solution  by 
the  method  of  Black,  followed.    Polonitlm- 
208  waa  used  to  measure  radiochemical  yield 
through  the  dlsaolutton  and  plating  proce- 
dure, the  polonium  flnaUy  being  determined 
by  alpha  energy  analyala  with  a  sUlcon  diode 
detector    and    a    400-channel    pulse-height 
analyzer.    Since  lead  U  not  loat  In  thU  pro- 
cure. »»Pb  waa  detannlned  m  the  residue 
from  the  polonium  pUtlng  by  the  procedure 
of  au   and  WUlla.    Laad-ai2  was   used   to 
measure  radiochemical  yield,  and  the  ""Pb 
activity  waa  determined  by  low  background 
beta  counting  through  aluminum  absorbers 


Concentration 
(nanocurie'kf!, 
wet  weigh  t )     |  »m  Po/ti«  p  b 


>i»  Po      »it  Pb 


Meat 

Liver I^ 

Kidney " 

Spleen "[." 

Bone 


Meat. 

Liver... 
Kidney. 
Spleen. 
Bone. 


Meat.. 
Liver.., 
Kidney 
(spleen. 
Bone, .. 


Cariboo  No.  1,  A-year-old 
female 


Caribou  No.  2,  7-year-old 
male 


Caribou  No.  3.  8-year-old 
male 


ii'i^'lff  .f,''"'*-  '"  P'cofurl'-s  r-or  gram  of  ash  are  8  42 


Table  2  contains  the  results  of  the  »«Po 
analysis  of  a  composite  lichen  sample  and 
certain  foodstuffs  used  by  Eskimos  living  on 
the  western  coast  of  Alaska.  Analyses  of 
"•Pb  are  not  Included  m  these  particular 
8amplM  Since  they  are  used  here  only  as  an 
Indication  of  the  relative  levels  of  n»Po  to 
which  these  particular  individuals  might  be 
exposed.  However,  in  samples  such  as  seal 
meat  and  seal  Uver,  one  might  expect  the 
acOvlty  to  be  supported  in  part  by  ""Pb 

Several  common  foodstuffs  (such  as  meats 
grain  products,  and  eggs)  from  local  food- 
markets  have  been  analyzed  in  this  labora- 
tory. Generally  the  levels  of  "»Po  In  these 
foods  are  some  l/io  to  l/lOO  as  high  as  they 
are  In  caribou  flesh,  seal  meat,  and  salmon 
(Tables  1  and  2) . 

Although  more  samples  must  be  analyzed 
to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  concentra- 
tions of  both  nuclides  In  the  Alaskan  ecosys- 
tem, certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  data  of  Tables  1   and  2.     Plrst,  caribou 
have    been    subjected    to   higher    than    "na- 
tural" levels  of  Internal  radiation;   presum- 
ably this  condition  has  existed  for  centuries 
If  the  concentrations  of  n«Po  in  the  various 
organs  of  the  caribou  are  constant  at  the 
levels   listed    In   Table    1,   the   dose   rates   to 
these  various  organs  would  be  those  shown 
in  Table  3.     Since  this  dose  U  due  to  alpha 
particles  It  Is  probably  more  effective  than 
an  equal  dose  of  X-rays,  because  of  a  higher 
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r»Utlv«  bfologlMl  efTcNTt  (RBS)   and  b«<-4ttw0 
of  •  lack  of  •  protection  effect. 

Tamlx  2-  Concenfrotloru  o/  "•Po  in  ot.'ier 

ielecttd  tampie^ 

launpie  ^nd  ■"Po  (OAnocurte  kg  wet  w«:ght| 

Llobene  • .. ... 4.70 

Salmon  f   ... 0  036 

Butt«rfleh . .007 

Whit«n«ti . .007 

BmU  me«t MO 

■••1    Itver     880 

PolAr  bear  meat   _ 0O8 

*  Compoalte  tample  taken  from  AaaJct-jvuk 
Pmae.  The  type  of  Ucben  pre««ia  te  auc 
known  The  concentration  reported  cjrre- 
•ponda  to  a  vaiue  of  14  9  nanocune  kg  o;  dry 
Itaben.  which  l«  in  irvneral  ■fre«fnent  with 
tlui*  reported  by  HoltKman. 

t  Average  of  4  salmon 

Since  certain  of  the  Alaeka  naUvee  de- 
pend upon  caribou  meat  for  a  large  prritlon 
or  tbeJr  diet,  they  wtu  alao  be  subjected  to  a 
higher  radiation  dose  than  other  Orlted 
States  reeldente  The  problem  can  be  pi.t  in 
better  perspective  by  comparing  the  pro^  lem 
of  ••n»b  and  "To  with  that  of  '^C«  arldng 
from  falloxrt  In  making  thl.^  comrwirlpor  wp 
hare  as8um^d  that  the  maximum  pemniaible 
concentrations  ^MPCt  for  ""Cs  "To  and 
"^b  are  the  same  In  meat  as  they  ari  In 
water  These  values  are  listed  In  the  re  x>rt 
o*  the  International  Commission  for  Rallo- 
loglcal  Protection  (8»  as  2  4  v  io-«  7  .  io-«. 
and  1  ■  10<  mlcrocvirle  rmV  respectUelv 
The  ratio  of  MPC  "To  MPC  "'Cs  la  1  30 
Thus,  the  ""Po  If  preeent  In  the  same  concen- 
tration as  "'Cs  would  provide  30  times  the 
radiation  dose  Similarly  the  MPC  ""Pb 
MPC  "Cs  Is  1  *M  Since  the  average  ""Cs 
owitent  of  carlb<>u  fVesh  Is  approilmately  20 
DAllocurle  kg  and  the  •►To  and  "Tb  con- 
oantratlons  have  tentatively  been  determined 
as  OJ  and  0  03  nc  kg.  respectively  the  r-Ia- 
tlT«  hazard  to  the  Eaktoio  can  be  computed 
In  the  eass  of  "To  as  '  0  3  30 »  ■«■  30  -  0  » ^ 
and.    In    the    case   of    "Tb.    as    (0  03  20 1      .■- 

aoo-030 

TTius  If  an  Eskimo  should  consume  enough 
caribou  flesh  containing  the  concentrations 
of  '"Cs.  "To.  and  «>Tb  listed  above,  ajid 
should  reach  a  maximum  permlwlble  body 
burden  of  '"Ce  as  a  result  he  would  also  be 
technically  overexposed  by  some  45  percent 
due  to  "To  and  by  some  30  percent  due  to 
Tb  The  majiimum  permissible  body 
harden,  sustained  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Commls?ton  for 
Radlolo^cal  Protection  for  general  piDpuIa- 
tloaa  not  exposed  to  '"Cs  In  the  course  of 
their  work  is  3  mlcrocurles  Some  Alask  ir. 
iMttTes  alr»^»dy  have  •"Cs  body  burdens  ap- 
proaching 3  ac  These  high  body  burdens 
are  known  to  vary  according  to  the  seasonal 
changes  that  occur  In  the  ""Cs  content  of  the 
caribou  themselvee  and  consequently  In  the 
Alaakan  natives  It  Is  possible  howpvor.  that 
e*en  with  the  seasonal  variations  that  occtu 
In  the  '"Os  body  burdens,  the  permlaslble  ex- 
posure of  these  Indlrtduala  might  be  exceeded 
for  periods  of  time  due  to  the  preeence  of 
"*Pt>  and  "*Vo  la  thetr  diet 

Tabuc  3  — /4ppror(mafe  doae  rates  to  caribou 
organs  from  «"i»o 
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dents  Hill  has  measured  the  Tb  eontent 
of  a  rib  bone  obtained  from  a  CSanadlan 
Eskimo  and  hits  observed  a  concentration  of 
2  3  plctjcurte  g  uf  ash.  which  Is  some  15  tlmee 
greater  than  the  average  ''Tb  bone  content 
otBBrved  by  Holtzman  In  surgery  and  autopey 
specimens  obUUiied  from  Individuals  residing 
In  Illinois  Secondly,  measurements  of  "To 
In  urine  specimens  obtained  frr>m  natives 
living  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass.  Alaska,  showed 
average  concentrations  of  33  jx:  1  4  liter,  a 
concentration  some  230  tlmee  that  observed 
by  Sultzer  and  Hursh  for  norma]  Individuals 
who  were  exposed  only  to  normal  environ- 
mental levels  '.if  "Tb  and  "To  If  we  use  the 
data  of  Pink  for  animals,  which  Imply  that 
0  1  percent  of  the  ■•To  body  content  Is  ex- 
creted per  day  in  the  urine,  and  If  we  a^ume 
the  natives  are  at  equilibrium  with  their 
Intake,  the  calcuJated  average  ""Po  body 
burden  of  the  pecple  measured  would  be  3500 
pc.  or  approximately  10  percent  of  a  maxi- 
mum permissible  body  burden  of  "To  under 
the  definition  given  above  for  "^Cs 

Thomas    M     Bkasixt. 
Harvxt   E    Palmkk 
Pacific  NorthicTit   Laboratory.    Battele 

Memorial  Iistttute  Ricfiland.  Waih- 

irtfrton  9935: 


There  Is  direct  evidence  that  Eaklmoe  in- 
deed contain  much  higher  concentrations  of 
i  and  "To  than  other  Cnlted  States  reel-* 


INTEROOVERNMENTAL    REIJKTIONS 
AND  THE  FEDERAI.  ACCOUNTANT 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Prp.sident.  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  has  cast 
a  more  penetrating  eye  on  the  perform- 
ance of  FVderal  Krant-ln-ald  programs 
than  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  IntergovenimenUl  Relations,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Mus- 
KH)  It  has  been  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee under  the  leadenihlp  of  a  man  so 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Rood  govern- 
ment under  our  FederaJ  system.  His 
wlde-raiiging  studies  of  problems  of 
cooperation  between  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  leveLs  of  government  have  re- 
sulted in  lejrtslatlve  proposals  which  will 
produce  the  kind  of  high-level  perform- 
ance amont;  our  clvl!  servants  that  Ls 
neces.<^ary  if  our  federal  system  Is  to  be 
preserved  He  has.  at  the  same  time,  en- 
deavored to  bring  his  message  to  as 
many  Interested  groups  as  the  busy 
schedule  of  a  Senator  allows. 

Last  evening,  he  addressed  the  Federal 
Government  Accountants'  Association 
here  In  Washington  HLs  message  to 
that  group  was  an  Invitation  to  Join 
with  him  In  the  Important  work  he  has 
-SO  diligently  pursued— to  make  the  Fed- 
eral system  as  efficient  and  as  productive 
as  It  should  and  must  be.  I  congratulate 
Senator  MusKik  for  this  address  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  speech,  entitled 
"Cooperative  Federalism  and  the  Fed- 
ei^  Accountant,'  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

COOrCXATTVt  PeI)E»4MSM    IND    THE  P'xBniAl. 

.\c  COVNTANT 

(Address  by  Senator  EDMrri^  3  .MuaKlE. 
Democrat,  of  Maine,  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Before  the  Federal  Oovernment  Account- 
ants' Aseoclauon.  Presidential  Arms  Hotel. 
Washington  DC.  October  13.  19e«i 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

jpeak  to  such  a  distinguished  and  lmporti.nt 


group  of  public  officials.  Tour  Interest  m 
'•cooi>eratlv»  federallam"  la  encouraging,    n 

la  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  me.  and  one 
which  ne«d8  more  discussion  and  understand- 
ing among  public  admi nlstratoj-s  and  offlcLiii 
of  all  levels  at  govemment. 

There  is  no  one  more  Indispensable  to  the 
pollcy-m.iking  team  administering  Pedcra; 
grant-in-aid  prc^^ams  today  than  the  Fpd- 
eral  accountant,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
Important  to  the  succeas  of  theee  progr,,;iu 
tiian  lop-uoicii  aaanclai  mauigemen: 
There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago,  when  the 
Federal  administrator  would  show  up  on 
oapitoJ  hill  with  one  expert  by  his  side—* 
Uwyer  Today,  when  he  comes  to  visit  us. 
another  key  associate  JoJne  him:  his  account- 
ant—with  facts  and  charte  and  performs :ic4> 
records — obviously  a  key  man  on  the  admii,- 
IstTiitive  team. 

To  understand  the  future  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment flnanclal  manager,  we  must  under- 
stand the  direction  In  which  our  Federal  sys- 
tem Is  heading 

THE  EMEXCCNCK  OF  A  yTTW   FEDKRALISM 

When  our  Constitution  was  drawn  up  only 
5  percent  of  our  population  was  urban  We 
were  a  sparsely  populated  country  of  less 
than  4  million  Today,  over  70  percent  of 
our  tot^l  population  of  195  million  live  in 
urban  arene  By  the  year  2000  we  will  re«ch 
300  million  people,  and  8S  to  90  percent  of 
them  will  be  crowded  into  metropolitan  areas 
comprising  a  u.tal  land  area  of  lees  than  15 
percent  of  the  nation. 

The  response  to  this  population  explosion 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more  gov- 
ernmental funding  and  more  programs 
Twenty  years  ago.  the  Federal  government 
spent  lees  than  $1  billion  annually  to  assLst 
State  and  local  development.  Ten  years  ago, 
that  figure  had  risen  to  (4  billion.  Today! 
there  are  over  173  Federal  aid  programs  laa 
of  October  11,  lOflCl,  administered  by  ore.' 
21  Federal  departmenta  and  agencies,  in- 
volving an  annual  outlay  of  over  $14  bil- 
lion. 

Projected  to  1975.  the  Federal  contribution 
could  reach  the  $50  billion  mark.  However, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  financial  burden  for 
public  services  continues  to  be  borne  by  the 
State  and  local  governments.  In  1946.  they 
spent  a  total  of  $li  billion  to  help  meet  pub- 
lic needs,  and  this  year  their  combined  'ut- 
Uy  will  reach  >84  billion.  Projected  to  1975. 
State  and  local  Jurisdictions  may  well  have 
to  Increase  their  annual  exiJendlturee  to  over 
•  120  billion. 

And  when  you  spend  more  money,  and 
create  more  ways  of  servicing  the  Incre.nsing 
needs  of  an  eesentlally  urban  society,  you 
have  to  expand  the  public  workforce,  which 
m;ikee  program  accountability  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  coRt-elTectlvenees  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult. 

State  and  local  public  employment  ha* 
risen  from  33  oUlUon  In  1948  to  8  million  in 
19fl6.  The  Federal  government,  on  the  cither 
hand— despite  the  popular  m>th  that  t« 
rolls,  too,  are  expanding — has  the  same  rue 
workforce  It  had  In  194«;  2.6  million  em- 
ployees. While  total  Federal  employment  ha* 
remained  remarkably  stable,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  shift  from  blue  collar  to  white 
collar  occupations,  providing  a  more  com- 
plicated manpower  mix,  and  greater  proo- 
lema  of  coordination  and  policy  Implemfiit  i- 
tlon  at  the  middle  management  level. 

But  the  complexities  of  size  In  progr»m£ 
and  In  administrative  personnel  are  mi>dest 
compared  with  the  near-chaos  that  exists 
In  planning  and  coordination  between  lix-al 
units  of  government.  There  are  over  92  OOO 
local  governing  units,  most  with  independent 
powers  of  taxation,  planning,  financing  and 
operation.  There  are.  then,  too  many  lo^iJ 
governments  doing  too  many  separate  things 
on  their  own  hook.  There  Is  too  much  waste 
and  dupUcatlon  of  public  effort.  There  U 
too  little  comprehenaive  planning  and  orderly 
development      And  there  Is  serious  inequity 


in  the  administration  of  pubUe  aervlcee, 
where  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups  for 
years  have  been  shut  off  from  good  govem- 
oient  while  the  more  aflluent  sectors  of  the 
nation  enjoy  maximum  protectloa  and  pub- 
lic service*. 

THX   RIAL    CHALLKNOXS    TO    CONTZMPORAKT 
rKDERALJSM 

Congress  has  responded  to  the  challenge 
af  public  development.  The  tensions  and 
impatience  of  millions  of  people  which  are 
building  In  the  city  ghettoe  and  In  the  rural 
Blums  have  done  much  to  trigger  this  re- 
spouse.  During  the  past  five  years,  we  have 
pas-sed  more  grant-in-aid  programs  and  ap- 
propriated more  money  for  State  and  local 
assistance  than  in  all  the  Congresses  going 
back  to  1789.  Projections  for  this  session, 
and  for  the  sessions  ahead,  show  no  letup 
in  this  effort. 

But  the  success  of  this  legislation  is  only 
as  ..ixxl  as  the  machinery  which  carries  It 
to  the  people — In  the  fastest,  most  effective 
way  possible.  Where  we  formerly  had  to 
conrentrate  on  the  substance  of  programs, 
the  spotlight  Is  now  being  turned  on  the 
procedures — the  administration  of  govern- 
ment    Here  Is  where  the  new  challenge  lies. 

This  Is  why  more  and  more  we  hear  talk 
of  a  "new  federalism"  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  last  half  of  this  century  and  of 
the  new  century  ahead.  Some  call  It  "coop- 
erative federalism."  others  "creative  fed- 
eralL'^m,"  even  "dynamic  federalism";  but  It 
all  adds  up  to  the  same  thing:  a  working 
partnership  between  federal.  State,  and  local 
govcrnmenta  through  modern  management 
lechtiiques.  more  professional  manpower,  and 
more  money. 

Even  the  politician  Is  beginning  to  admit 
that  the  age  of  professionalism  and  plan- 
ning In  government  has  arrived,  and  he 
knows  that  there  Is  political  mllenge  In  see- 
ing that  the  Job  of  public  development  U 
done  well  and  efficiently. 

President  Johnson  has  defined  this  new 
federalism  ae  developing  "the  diversity  of 
OUT  Institutions  to  fulfill  the  dreama  of  the 
American  people."  In  his  budget  message 
this  year,  the  President  said:  "The  success 
or  failure  of  (Federal  aid]  programs  depends 
largely  on  the  timely  and  effective  com- 
munication and  on  readiness  for  action  on 
the  part  of  Federal  agencies  In  the  field  and 
State  and  local  governmental  unlta.  Wa 
must  open  channels  of  reEponslblllty.  We 
must  give  more  freedom  of  action  and  judge- 
ment to  people  on  the  firing  line.  We  muat 
help  state  and  local  governments  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  federal  agencies. ** 

In  these  Important  words,  the  President 
i«  retlecting  what  some  of  tis  in  Congreaa 
have  been  urging  for  some  time — better  In- 
tergovernmental relations;  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  the  management  of  public  dersl- 
opment  programs;  and  greater  coordination 
&nd  collaboration:  first,  horizontally  among 
Federal  programs  and  administration,  then 
vertically  from  Washington  to  the  regional 
offices  to  the  State  agencies  and  to  the  local 
units 

In  a  nutshell,  the  age  of  competition  and 
coafiict — of  suspicion  anil  distrust — betwaen 
Federal.  State,  and  local  managen  la  over. 
It  has  to  be.  There  Is  too  mucJti  to  do,  and 
too  htUe  time  In  which  to  do  it. 

Toini  coKTanmnoM  to  csxativz  wmasuxxaM 
But  what  can  the  Pederal  aooountant  do 
to  expand  and  prcanote  the  oonc^t  of  crea- 
tive federalism?  More  upecificaUy,  wbat  oaa 
this  organization  do  to  exert  a  ma'^pn^m 
effort  toward  modemiaing  our  intergovem- 
mental  relationships?  There  are  many 
things  to  be  don*.  I'd  Ilk*  to  share  a  few 
•uggesUona  with  you. 

T\nt,  as  I  stated  In  wxy  mnaage  to  yotir 
Minneapolis  sympoalTun  iMt  June,  you  should 
give  special  priority  to  developing  tloa  be- 
**«en  POAA  and  counterpart  organizations 


at  State  and  local  levels.  I  know  you  are 
giving  •erloua  thought  to  this,  but  I  want 
again  to  put  in  a  plug  fen:  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal association  because  I  feel  it  is  critical  to 
effective  fiscal  management  of  Joint-action 
programs. 

Consideration  might  be  given  to  broaden- 
ing your  admiasion  standards  to  include 
State  and  local  government  accountants  and 
auditors.  This  could  provide  a  medium  for 
information  sharing,  a  forum  for  discussing 
latest  joint  accounting  methods,  a  chance 
to  better  understand  the  problems  of  your 
State  and  local  colleagues,  and  In  general 
create  a  better  atmosphere  of  respect  and 
friendship  In  your  profession  as  a  whole. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Budget 
Officers  regularly  Invites  Federal  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Federal  department  officials 
to  their  meetings,  and  this  organization 
(along  with  the  Council  of  State  Qovern- 
menta.  The  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors)  Is  making 
an  effort  to  promote  the  plannlng-program- 
mlng-budgetlng  concept  beyond  the  Federal 
level. 

POAA  could  render  a  real  public  service  In 
expanding  Its  activities  to  the  State  and  local 
area.  What  I  have  in  mind  are  regional  con- 
ferences on  a  continuing  basis,  with  Joint 
workshops  where  Federal,  State,  and  local  ac- 
countants and  auditors  can  relax,  express 
their  grip>e8,  and  confront  each  other  in  the 
spirit  of  professional  discussion.  This  could 
help  to  overcome  the  traditional,  and  oft- 
times  petty,  conflicts  and  misunderstandings 
that  have  developed. 

There  la  no  better  way  of  breaking  down 
barriers  and  apprehensions  among  intelli- 
gent people  than  by  getting  them  together 
and  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  sides  to 
be  heard.  Their  problems,  after  all,  are  some 
of  your  problema.  There  has  been  too  much 
of  a  void — too  great  a  bridge — between  the 
Federal  admlniatrator  and  State  and  local 
officials — and  this  distance,  this  division.  Is 
particularly  noticeable  among  government 
accountants. 

There  ia  no  room  for  hostility  and  conflict 
In  the  joint  administration  of  Federal  aid 
programs.  The  {Hlorlty  of  FOAA  must  be 
focuaed  on  reducing  and,  if  possible,  elimi- 
nating thla  problem.  This  could  be  a  real 
contribution  to  creative  federalism. 

Second,  you  muat  continue  to  support  and 
promote  an  Intergovernmental  program  for 
upgrading  the  profeaaional  calibre  of  gov- 
ernment auditon  and  accountants,  particu- 
larly at  Stats  and  local  levels.  The  POAA 
turn  dona  an  szoallant  Job  of  upgrading  the 
profeaaional  capabilities  of  its  own  members. 
It  ia  doing  m  good  Job  In  cooperating  with 
the  Bureati  of  tbe  Budget,  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting oaoa,  Tbe  ClvU  Service  Commls- 
■lon,  and  otber  Vederal  agencies  in  their 
aSOrta  to  develop  educational  and  training 
programs  for  Federal  personnel.  But,  again, 
wtiat  about  your  State  and  local  colleaguea? 
What  can  we  do  to  help  them?  How  can 
their  output  be  Improved? 

The  Subcommittee  oo  Intergovernmental 
Relatlona,  whlcb  I  chair,  haa  completed  a 
three-year  survey  of  P^aderal,  State,  and  local 
offlclala  on  tlie  major  problems  of  our  Fed- 
eral ayatem.  One  of  the  most  serious  com- 
plalnta  by  federal  (rfWriala  was  that  State  and 
local  admlnlstratora  (and  thla  includes  finan- 
cial managBTB  and  accountants)  were  under- 
ataffed,  lacking  In  quality,  unimaginative, 
and  too  aublect  to  negative  {wlitical  and 
bureancratlo  pr«asui«a. 

6001}  vrtitti0ifitm$^  Py^P*»  V*  J^"^  ^^°^  being 
attracted  to  l^tt  foa  Ipoai  )ob«.  We  found 
%  Tfol^ty  ot  I  ijaacmi  1^  thla.  Iliere  U  tbe 
■tl0Bia  of  belni;  efnoifl/ivKtO. »  "political  back." 
Working  otKuftttonii  are  unfavorable.  Budg- 
e^a  foe  equti^nent  and  oOlpe  apaoe  are  limited. 
PenomMl  dcivdtniMnt  pregrama,  Including 
the  oppucMinlty  rqr  job  mobility.  In-service 
tratnlxig,  and  praaottoos,  ai«  frequently 
week.    |Ce«tt  lystofba  are  often  lackbig,  r»- 


aultlng  In  the  overloading  of  State  and  local 
agenciea  with  Incompetent,  unlnapiring,  and 
often  indifferent  personnel.  Fln&Uy,  inflexi- 
ble rules  for  hiring  and  firing  frua-ftate  effort* 
to  develop  effective  staff  support. 

But  the  most  serious  deterrent  to  improved 
manpower  is  the  pay.  We  found  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  critical  positions  at  State  and 
local  levels  (including  auditors  eind  account- 
ants), requiring  college  and  even  graduate 
degrees,  offered  at  maximum  aalartee  of  be- 
tween t&OOO  and  $8(X>0. 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  develop  ad- 
ministrative competence  and  eflldency  at 
State  and  local  levels  with  marginal  working 
oonditions,  Inadequate  career  personnel  sys- 
temfi.  and  such  low  pay?  Something  has  to 
be  done.  now. 

My  concern  for  thla  problem  prompted  me 
to  introduce  S,  3408.  the  proposed  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act,  which  among  other 
things  Ls  directed  to  putting  a  responsibility 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate  and 
help  the  State  and  local  agencies  modernize 
their  personnel  systems.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  was  particularly  gratified  and  deeply  Im- 
pressed With  the  testimony  of  your  associa- 
tion in  favor  of  S,  3408.  You  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  record,  and  yotir  support 
will  be  extremely  helpfxil  In  getting  the  legis- 
lation i>a£6e<l. 

Now,  what  about  S,  3408?  What  would  it 
do? 

First,  tlUe  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  merit  system  requirements  to 
additional  Pederai  grant-in-aid  programs. 
There  is  nothing  especially  radical  about  this 
proposal,  since  37  grant  programs  already 
have  this  provision. 

Title  U  would  provide  Pederai  grants  to 
enable  each  State  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove its  present  system  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration; to  provide  State  personnel 
services  to  non-metropolitan  local  govern- 
ments; and  to  develop  projects  lor  the  im- 
provement of  personnel  administration  in 
metropolitan  units  of  local  government. 
State  and  local  resources  for  public  personnel 
administration  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
programs  they  administer;  with  few  excep- 
tions. State  and  local  personnel  agencies 
have  not  been  equipped  or  given  additional 
support  for  new  workloads.  Title  II  will 
help  correct  tills  deficiency. 

Title  III  would  permit  attendance  of  State 
and  local  employees  at  Pederai  training 
courses,  and  authorize  Pederai  agencies  ad- 
ministering grant  programs  to  conduct 
training  programs  for  State  and  local  profes- 
sional, administrative,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. It  also  provides  funds  for  educa- 
tional leave  or  comparable  arrangements  for 
salaries  and  training  expenses  of  merit  sys- 
tem employees,  to  permit  them  to  attend 
univeralty  or  other  training  courses  related 
to  their  programs. 

Title  IV  establishes  a  grant  program  for 
In-aervice  training  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. Such  assistance  wotild  be  available 
only  in  personnel  areas  where  comparable 
aid  is  not  already  provided  under  other  Fed- 
eral statutes.  The  States  will  be  given  the 
primary  reEponslbillty  for  developing  train- 
ing programs  at  that  level. 

And  finally,  UUe  V  authorizes  the  U,S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments  on  a  shared- 
coet  basts  In  cooperative  recruitment  or 
examinations. 

Improved  merit  systems.  Improved  State 
ajxd  local  personnel  management,  and  im- 
proved In-servlce  training  programs — theee 
are  the  three  basic  concerns  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act.  Greater  career 
competence  ia  the  paramount  theme  of  this 
legislation.  Through  a  combination  of  grant 
funds,  technical  asal stance,  and  new  devices 
for  Intergovemmsntal  cooperation  in  the 
personnel  area,  we  win  be  able  to  strengthen 
the  professional  standing  and  prestige  of 
adminlatratora  working  at  the  critical  levels 
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at  Stat*  iLDd  loc«l  goranunant  In  tiU 
Prtno*con  Unlvanlty  cpMch.  Pr«aKl«nt  Jcbn- 
•on  oaUad  for  *  progr»m  of  kaalauxtcn  to 
"Stat*  and  loca]  goTcmiiMnti  M«klag  to  <!•- 
T«lop  more  aSacUTa  gar^ac  aarrloaa  for  thalr 
•mploTaaa.-' 

Tha  propoaed  latargOTammental  Parson- 
nal   Act   conaututaa  sueb   a  program. 

Tha  conunuad  lupport  <rf  the  POAA  will 
ba  oaaded  it  tbia  program  la  to  t>«oona  a 
natlooal   poUcy 

Third,  aa  accounuanta  you  must  pxiah  for- 
ward witb  tba  Job  or  coordlnaUng  and  inl- 
fytnc  accounting  and  auditing  matlioda 
amon«  Fadarai  agenclaa.  both  In  WaahintrtoD 
and  In  tha  Held,  and  ancourage  ilmllar  oo- 
ordlnadoD  with  Stata  and  local  agenda*. 

The  effort  to  modernize  flnandaJ  man.t^- 
mant  at  Pedaral  progranxa — budgeting,  ac- 
counting, reporting,  and  auditing  practlOM — 
on  a  goTemment-wlda  baala  got  underway 
almoat  X  years  ago  under  the  ImpreatUe 
■•fl*  o<  tb*  Joint  Program  for  Improving 
Accounting  in  tha  Federal  Oovammant.  rba 
program  name  wsa  later  changed  to  the 
Joint  nnanctaJ  Mana^ment  Improvexiient 
Program  to  atreaa  the  broad  acope  of  ita 
acuntlea 

Shortly  thereafter,  itlmulated  by  the  Irat 
HoOTer  Commlaalon  report.  Con^reaa  plfjrr<i 
Ita  Imprimatur  on  the  need  to  ooordliiate 
procram  accounting  with  program  budge'ing 
and  planning,  through  paaaage  of  the  Bcdg- 
•ttng  and  Accounting  Prooadurea  Act,  and 
Mi  amaodmsnta  Among  oUmt  things,  tha 
a— da  of  agenclaa  were  •peclfloally  Inatructed 
to  take  action  to  achieve 

1)  conalatency  tn  accounting  and  budget 
elaaalfl  cations; 

3)  ayncbronlzatlon  between  accounting 
aad  budget  claaalQcatlona  and  organizational 
■tructure:  and 

8)  support  of  the  budget  Juatlfleatlon  by 
Information  on  performance  and  program 
ooata  by  organisational  units  i  TO  Stat  "^3. 
81  use   18c  1 

The  Preeldent  was  aiao  directed  to  "eTalu- 
•ta  and  develop  improved  plana  for  the  or- 
ganisation, coordination,  and  management 
of  tha  executive  branch  of  the  government 
wtth  a  new  to  efllolant  and  eoonccnlcal  sarv- 
toa."  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
to  ba  the  President's  operating  arm  In  seeing 
What  thla  coordination  tn  flnandai  manage- 
OMOt  waa  accompUahed. 

Tba  reaaona  for  thla  emphasis  on  a  mar- 
tlMgt  between  accounting  and  programming 
■n  Claar.  Congreas  and  the  Chief  Executive 
WUltad  to  be  able  to  aaaeas  Federal  grant  and 
oQmt  progranu  on  the  basts  of  parformance 
Mow  do  Individual  programs  fit  Into  larger 
program  categories  and  national  goals?  How 
teluioed  Is  this  picture?  What  Is  the  rela- 
ttonahlp  between  program  ooat  and  the 
prlorttlea  Congreaa  and  the  Administration 
bara  set?  The  answers  to  thaaa  and  a  boat 
at  ottiar  quaatlons  Ua  within  tha  province  of 
Mooustants  and  auditors.  It  waa  the  intent 
Of  Oongreaa  that  they  ba  equal  partner*  on 
tba  administrative  team  which  develops  and 
ftOMla  tha  grant  program.  It  waa  further  tha 
latant  of  Cocgraaa  that  accounting  and  au- 
dttlag  tystama  In  the  agendas  be  coordinated 
•ad  streamlined. 

But  the  tragedy  la — and  I  want  to  ba  frank 
about  this — that  while  Oongieaa  went  on  to 
acealwata  tha  number  of  ita  grant  programs 
•ltd  to  appropriate  vast  tncraasaa  In  Federal 
fODda.  It — along  with  the  Administration — 
did  not  put  sulBclant  praaarura  on  tha  agan- 
fllM  to  carry  out  Ua  tntandad  modamlaatton 
at  aooountlng  ayatams  at  tha  agancy  lavaL 
OAO^  prugreaa  tn  daraloplng  an  effactlT* 
poBt-atidlt  ayatam  la  ezamplary,  but  tba  effort 
to  boOd  modem  <*''»"*ial  managamant  pro- 
at  tba  bodgaVng  and  oparattng 
-wbva  tbay  war*  rwj  mtMb  naadad — 
got  loat  tn  tba  ibnflto. 
n  Is  not  my  intantloa  ban  to  place  any 
ttoma  ovar  tba  Inaction  at  tba  pact  tan  yaara 
^tti  raapact  to  daralopmant  of  approrad  ao- 


counung  systems  That  is  behind  us  now. 
What  I  want  to  do  U  to  look  to  the  futura. 
I  want  to  voice  my  support  for  the  "renewed 
Joint  effort"  that  u  now  being  made  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Comptroller  Ueneral. 
TYe<WBUT7  aiid  the  Civil  S«Tvlce  Commission 
to  accelerate  the  progreaa  of  agency  account- 
ing and  Internal  contrr)la 

As  Prealdent  Johnson  stated  to  the  Cabinet 
when  he  launched  the  planning -program - 
mliig-budgetlng  system  "It  Is  Important  to 
remember  one  thing  no  system,  no  matter 
how  refined,  can  n»ake  dedslona  for  you.  •  •  • 
Our  judgment  Is  no  better  than  our  lnf(jrma- 
tloc  This  system  will  provide  us  with  alter- 
Qatlvea  and  the  Information  on  the  basis  of 
which  we  o»n,  together,  make  better  de- 
cisions The  people  will  bo  the  beneficiary  " 
Some  progress,  I  am  told  haa  been  made 
in  recer.t  years  HEW,  Interior,  and  Agri- 
culture have  consolidated  their  auditing 
systems  and  upgra^.ed  their  standards 
LiSbor  and  HUU  are  in  the  prriceas  of  central- 
lalng  Other  agencies  such  as  the  -Momlc 
Energy  Commission,  have  combined  some  of 
their  ftrccuntlng  and  auditing  funitlons  In- 
to a  single  system  But  much  more  must  be 
done  and  members  of  the  FOAA  have  a 
major  reaponslblllty  In  promoting  this  effort 
at   the  national   level 

Fourth  coordination  between  a<'countIng 
aiid  prograrrunlng  at  the  PN«deral  .evel--«!- 
ihough  critlnai-  la  only  a  part  of  the  total 
nrianolal  management  picture  In  the  Joint 
administration  of  Federal  aid.  Cooperation 
with  State  and  local  accounting  officials  Is 
aJs<i  fundamental  Even  greater  problems 
ejtlst  In  this  area  Sound  Federal  practices 
must  Hnd  their  way  down  to  these  levels 

In  lU  Circular  No  A  73.  August  4.  1B«5. 
the  Bureau  specifically  instructed  the  Fed- 
eral agendee  to  collaborate  with  State  and 
local  audit  groups  In  exchanging  audit 
standards  and  objectlvea.  In  developing 
schedules,  and  other  procedures  The  Inten- 
tion here  la  to  minimize  the  audit  coat  and 
prevent  unneceaaary  duplication  of  effort. 
The  'prlmAry  objectives  '  says  the  Bureau, 
"are  to  promote  Improved  audit  practices  .  . 
and  achieve  more  eflldent  use  of  manpower 
through  Improved  ccwrdlnatlon  of  the  effoKs 
!>f   Federal    State    and   local   government" 

However  laudatory  the  Bureau's  objective 
In  promoting  this  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionship in  accounting  and  auditing,  the 
dUturblng  fact  is  that  tha  Federal  account- 
ant is  not  moving  fast  enough  to  carry  out 
this  objective  He  has  not  yet  received  the 
measage.  and  perhapa  the  Bureau  can  be 
criticized  for  not  pushing  harder  on  Its 
mandate 

A  circular  is  one  thing;  a  program  Is  an- 
other Tills  la  an  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions problem,  and  It  la  yo\ir  problem.  I  as- 
sure you.  Congreaa  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  tha  oaed  for  aotton  on  thla  front, 
and  I  have  Instructed  the  staff  of  the  8ut>- 
commlttee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  give  me  a  continuing  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Fed- 
eral agenclea  ara  making  In  helping  the 
Statea  and  local  agendea  upgrade  their  ac- 
counting and  auditing  proceduiaa. 

IK    COMCLUaiOK 

To  sum  up.  the  Federal  Oovemment  ac- 
countant must  assume  a  more  positive  role 
tn  the  administration  of  public  development 
programs.  He  must  recognize  that  hla  ef- 
forts can  faclllUta  or  hinder  the  Implemen- 
tation of  programs  that  will  help  to  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  our  air.  bring  battar  education 
to  our  underprlvUeged.  provide  work  and 
dignity  to  our  dlacrHnlnated  minor! tlaa,  re- 
build our  clUea.  and  asUbllah  bettar  health 
facUmaa  for  all  of  our  cltlaana. 

Ba  mu*t  try  to  develop  a  battar  under- 
■tandlng  of  the  goals  of  our  Oreat  Society 
and  the  workings  of  our  federal  system. 

Tha  role  of  the  acootmtant  and  auditor  la 
no  longar  prln:iarlly  a  bookkeeping  operation. 
It  haa  expanded  greaUy  to  oraraU  financial 


management — budgeting,  planning,  asaeesing 
programs  in  terms  of  coat,  and  auditing 
management  effectlveneas. 

In  this  new  role,  he  must  broaden  hla  pro- 
feaalonal  horizons  and  concern  himself  with 
program  goau  as  well  as  Improved  manage- 
ment techniques.  Above  all,  the  Federal  ic- 
countant  must  help  to  strengthen  the  spirit 
of  creative  and  profeaalonai  purpose  among 
his  counterparts  at  the  State  and  local  levels 

This   Is  a  tough  assignment.     But  It  is  a 

worthy    one    for    you — as    Individuals and 

you — as  an  Asaoclatlon — to  assume.  If  you 
succeed,  you  will  have  made  a  major  contrl- 
butlon  to  Implementing  the  Ideal  of  coopca- 
ttve  federalism. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  niim- 
ber  of  prop>06aJs  have  been  made  In  re- 
cent days  about  Improvements  In  social 
security  benefits. 

One  of  my  first  votes  on  coming  to  the 
Senate  In  1961  was  in  support  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1961  Since  that 
time  I  have  consistently  supported  a 
sound  social  security  system  In  a  doz^n 
or  more  votes. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  providing 
a  7-percent  cost -of -Living  benefit  in- 
crease. Those  provisions  were  !at«.- 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  medicare  bill 
Also  last  year,  I  supported  amendnnnta 
which  would  have  provided  a  permanent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  rate  for  SKlal 
security  benefits.  That  amendment,  al- 
lowing a  3-percent  benefit  rate  Increase 
each  time  the  cost  of  living  went  up  3 
percent,  was  defeated  by  administration 
forces. 

Because  we  did  not  make  cost-of-liv- 
ing provisions  last  year  as  I  suggested, 
we  now  are  faced  with  a  pressing  r.eed 
to  do  it  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
session. 

We  must  take  two  factors  into  con- 
sideration. 

First,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  fiscal  folly  has  caused  Infla- 
tion, it  Is  the  Government's  obligation 
to  see  that  this  inflation  does  not  rob 
dollars  from  social  security  beneficiaries 
who  are  In  no  way  responsible  for  the 
Inflation. 

Second,  because  of  the  already  too 
high  cost  of  living,  a  tax  Increase  to  pro- 
vide better  social  security  benefits 
would  strike  hard  at  our  younger  citizens 
and  wage  earners  who  wiU  be  paying  for 
30  or  40  years  before  they  draw  benefits. 

Therefore,  we  must  design  a  benefit 
increase  which  can  relieve  Inflationary 
losses  but  be  provided  without  a  t&x  In- 
crease. The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ha*  developed  such  a  bill 
which  tentatively  would  provide  an  8- 
percent  Increaae. 

I  support  that  bill  and  hope  It  can  be 
approved  rx>w  when  the  need  Is  greatest, 
not  next  year  8<Hnetlme.  A  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  without  additional  burden- 
some taxation  would  meet  our  obligations 
to  our  older  citizens  and  also  to  our 
younger  ones. 


SENATE  POSITION  ON  TITLE  VI 

FORTIFIED 
Mr.     THURMOND.     Mr.     President 

South  Carolina  State  Representative  Joe 


Rogers  of  Clarendon  Coimty  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  copy  of  a  repeat  submit- 
ted to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon,  and  Welfare  by  the  South  Carolina 
Depwirtment  of  Mental  Health.  Thla  re- 
port is  identified  as  the  "Ptnal  Bl- 
Monthly  Progress  Report:  Statement  of 
Compliance  With  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Regula- 
tion Under  TlUe  VI,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964."  and  is  dated  May  31,  1966. 

nils  report  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation which  fortifies  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment  adopted  to  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation. Emd  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1967  preventing  the  require- 
ment of  any  policy  contrary  to  the  !»- 
lient's  physical  or  mental  well-being  as 
certified  by  the  attending  physician  and 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  facility. 
The  report  details  the  experiences  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Mental  Health  in  attempting  to  ccsnply 
with  the  guidelines  of  HEW  and  points 
out  the  detrimental  effects  upon  the 
health  and  mental  well-being  of  many 
of  the  patients  involved. 

Some  pertinent  provisions  of  this  re- 
port read  as  follows : 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  again  to  pro- 
test against  the  pressure  that  has  forced  ua 
to  HCCom.pllsh  this  integration  proceaa  on  a 
crash  basts.  .  .  .  We  feel  that  we  have  been 
treated  unfairly  by  HEW  .  .  .  

In  this  connection,  we  wlah  to  call  to  HEW 
officials'  attention  our  increased  death  rate 
which  for  January  through  May,  1965,  was 
240  and  for  January  through  May,  IBM. 
amounted  to  363.  an  Increaae  of  10  percent. 

This  report  should  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
Labor.  HEW  appropriation  bUl  in  Inslst- 
Inp  upon  retention  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sion which  is  designed  to  place  the  men- 
tal and  physical  well-being  of  the  pa- 
tients before  all  other  considerations. 
This  is.  without  doubt,  of  primary  Impor- 
tance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  In  its  entirety  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Statemint  or  CoMPUANca  Wrrn  thx  Dn«A«T- 

MENT  or  Hbalth,  Education,  and  Wb.fakk 

REct7i.ATioN  UNora  Trn.«  VI,  Civn,  Rights 

Act  or  1964 

STATK  ADMINISTKBXD  PKOJXCT  GKANT8  VOB  MKN- 
TAL  HXALTR  CONBTtUCTION,  RKSKAKCB,  HOS- 
PITAL IMPaOVKKKNT.  IN-SKEVJCX  TtAUmtO 
AND  RSSmENCT  TRAUnNO  8XTFPOKTSD  BT  THI 
PUBLIC  HXALTH  SXXVICK 

The  new  admissions  poUclea  described  In 
previotis  documents  have  continued  tn  effect. 
This  means  that  since  January  17,  1986,  ad- 
miMions  to  both  of  South  Carolina's  state 
boKpitals  have  been  made  wltlKnit  regard  to 
race,  color  or  national  origin.  Aa  open  poUoy 
on  admissions  to  Plneland.  A  State  Training 
School  and  Hoepltal,  was  adopted  in  the 
»pr.ng  of  1966. 

In  addition,  we  have  continued  tlie  prooiat 
of  transferring  patients  between  the  two 
hospitals  and  among  their  wards  in  order  to 
eni£e  distinctions  based  upon  race,  color  or 
national  origin. 

la  our  first  bi-monthly  progreu  report 
dated  January  23.  we  noted  that  tbere  war* 
a»4  Negro  petiento  in  South  Carolina  Stata 
Hospital,  which  previously  waa  utlllaed  pc»- 
dominately  for  white  patient*.  On  tbe  came 
date  there  were  Just  over  90  white  patients  In 


Palmetto  Siate  Hoepltal,  formerly  utilized 
for  Negro  patlente. 

Aa  of  the  present  date,  there  are  1.244  Ne- 
gro patlenta  in  South  Carolina  State  Hoepltal, 
or  S6  per  cent  of  the  total  patient  poptila- 
tlon,  not  counting  those  temporarily  In  the 
medical-surgical  clinic. 

There  are  presently  799  white  patients  in 
Palmetto  State  Hoepltal,  or  29  per  cent  of  tiie 
total  patient  population. 

This  means  that  South  Carolina  State  Hos- 
pital la  fuUy  Integrated  racially,  even  on  the 
tMMls  of  percentages  of  patients  compared 
with  the  total  Negro  and  white  populations 
of  the  State.  According  to  the  1960  Census, 
South  Carolina  had  34.9  per  cent  "colored" 
citizens  and  65.1  per  cent  white  citizens. 
All  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
colored  clttaena  are  Negroee.  As  stated  above. 
South  Carolina  SUte  Hoepltal  has  36  per 
cent  Negro  patlenta  and  64  per  cent  white 
patients.  In  addition.  Negroes  are  being 
treated  on  81  of  the  83  wards  of  the  hoepltal. 
The  other  two  wards  are  being  utilized  for 
screening  areas  for  transfer  patients,  one  for 
wbltee  and  one  for  Negroes;  they  wUl  be 
desegregated  as  soon  as  the  mass  transfers 
are  completed. 

At  Palmetto  State  Hospital  the  percent- 
ages are  almost  the  reverse  of  those  at  South 
Carolina  State  Hospital — that  Is.  the  percent- 
age of  white  patlenta  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  Negroee  In  the  State's 
population  and  the  percentage  of  Negro 
patienta  Is  approximately  equal  to  the  per- 
centage of  wbltee  in  tbe  State's  population. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  situation. 
among  them  the  following: 

1.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  transfer  process. 
Palmetto  State  Hoepltal  was  considerably 
more  overcrowded  than  was  South  Carolina 
State  Hospital.  Because  of  this,  we  have 
transferred  365  Negro  patients  from  Palmetto 
State  Hoepltal  to  South  Carolina  State  Hos- 
pital without  any  reverse  flow  of  white  pa- 
tients. Tbls  factor  has  substantially  equal- 
ized tbe  overcrowding  within  the  two  hos- 
pltaU. 

2.  As  of  May  31  there  were  389  adult  re- 
tarded Negro  paUenta  at  Palmetto  State  Hos- 
pital. Tbe  last  available  figures  showed  ap- 
proximately 385  adult  mentally  retarded 
wblte  patients  at  South  Carolina  State  Hoe- 
pltal. We  have  not  Involved  sizable  num- 
bers of  mental  retardates  In  tbe  transfers. 
When  we  have  abeorbed  the  transfers  already 
made  (many  of  them  at  a  rate  which  we  con- 
sidered too  fast  and  wblcb  may  have  been  a 
factor  tn  our  litcreaaed  death  rate  since  the 
transfers  began),  we  may  transfer  most  of 
tbeee  wblta  mentally  retarded  patients  to 
Palmetto  State  Hospital. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  kept  the  Negro  mental 
retardates  at  Palmetto  where  they  are  near 
Plneland,  our  training  school  and  hospital  for 
tha  retarded,  wbere  there  Is  an  extensive  vo- 
cational rebabUltatlon  program. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  have 
far  more  adult  Negro  mental  retardates  than 
wbltee.  Frankly,  South  Carolina  has  lagged 
Bomewbat  In  providing  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  generally  and  the  lag  In  the 
provlstm  of  beds  for  Negroes  has  been  more 
serious  tban  the  lag  In  the  provision  of  beds 
for  whites  (before  desegregation  began,  Whlt- 
ten  Village,  tba  Independent  Institution  for 
white  retanUtea.  had  approximately  3,000  ac- 
ceptable beds  and  3.600  trainees  crowded  Into 
tbe  bulldlngSt  whereas  Plneland.  the  Institu- 
tion for  Negro  retardates,  had  360  acceptable 
beds  and  approximately  400  trainees  crowded 
Into  the  bulMlni*;  Wbltten  Village  had  a 
waiting  list  of  approximately  700  applicants. 
oompared  vttb  Pinaland's  waiting  list  of  363 
appUeanta. 

TUa  MfrattablB  lag  In  tbe  provlalon  of  beds 
for  N««ro  nuntal  retardatea  has  been  on  our 
ooosotanca  and  wa  have  made  considerable 
efforta  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
long-suff«slng  Negro  famUlee.    Our  eSorta 


have  actually  been  seriously  hindered  within 
the  past  year  by  dvU  rights  rulings  and  In- 
terpretations made  by  high  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  officials  In  Washington. 

We  turned  heaven  and  earth  to  get  Plne- 
land Integrated  racially,  even  to  the  point  of 
encouraging  white  applicants  and  giving 
white  applicants  priority  over  Negroes  who 
had  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  years,  thus 
practicing  reverse  discrimination  because  wo 
were  "under  the  gun". 

We  also  had  a  majcn-  expansion  project 
going  In  the  spring  of  1965 — a  $760,000  evalu- 
ation, diagnostic  and  treatment  center  for 
Plneland,  to  be  operated  on  a  racially-In- 
clusive basis.  This  project  was  never  ap- 
proved, solely  for  lack  of  civil  rights  clear- 
ance. The  necessary  clearance  was  withheld 
because  HKW  (^Bclals  Insisted  on  considering 
as  a  package  all  of  the  mental  retardation 
facilities  and  institutions  in  South  Carolina 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Whltten  Village  has 
its  own  governing  board  and  Is  de  facto  a 
separate  department  of  State  government, 
reporting  directly  to  the  General  Assembly 
ajad  the  Governor.  MeanwhUe.  since  Whlt- 
ten Village  and  Plneland  cannot  absorb  the 
number  of  white  mentally  retarded  in  the 
state  hoepltalfi,  we  have  left  practically  all 
of  the  Negro  mentally  retarded  at  Palmetto 
State  Hoepltal.  both  because  of  Its  proximity 
to  Plneland  and  Its  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion facility  and  becaiwe  Palmetto  has  been 
designated  as  the  hoepltal  primarily  for  geri- 
atric and  long-term  care.  The  latter  cate- 
gory Includes  both  long-term  or  continued 
care  p>sychotlcs  and  long-term  adult  mental 
retardates.  This  factor,  considered  along- 
side the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Negro 
mentally  retarded  generally  compared  with 
whites  in  South  Carolina's  history,  militates 
against  establishing  a  strict  50-60  ratio  of 
whites  versus  Negroes  among  the  patient 
papulation    at   Palmetto   State   Hoepltal. 

3.  We  have  been  unable  to  transfer  139 
white  geriatric  patients  to  Palmetto  State 
Hospital  for  lack  of  proper  building  accom- 
modations. This  lack  was  noted  in  our 
original  compliance  rep<Mt.  Particularly 
needed  are  dining  room  facilities  In  more 
btilldings  and  various  other  safety  and /or 
comfort  acconamodattons  for  older  patlenta 
who  are  too  Infirm  to  walk  to  the  central 
dining  rooms.  Within  the  past  month,  we 
have  been  given  the  green  light  on  a  $100,- 
000,000  renovations  and  modernization  pro- 
gram at  Palmetto  State  Hoepltal.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  bringing  to  completion  a  3.3 
million  dollar  medical -stirglcal  center  for 
Palmetto  State  Hospital.  The  medlcal-sur- 
glcal  oent«  and  tbe  $1,000,000  renovations 
projecta  should  be  completed  and  occupied 
by  patlenta  about  January.  1967,  after  which 
we  will  complete  the  transfer  of  all  gerlatrlo 
patlenta  to  Palmetto  State  Hospital.  This 
will  affect  the  Negro-white  ratio  in  favor  of 
having  more  whites  at  Pahnetto  State  Hoepl- 
tal. 

4.  Because  of  variotis  factors,  some  socio- 
logical, some  medical  and  some  geographic, 
the  number  of  Negro  patlenta  In  our  state 
hospital  system  has  been  vlrtuaUy  the  same 
as  the  number  of  white  patlenta.  This  means 
that  the  number  of  Negro  patienta  has  been 
dlsproportlonataly  large  compared  to  their 
numbers  In  the  State's  populace.  There  are 
Indications  that  this  racial  Imbalance  Is  be- 
ginning to  correct  Itself.  It  is  still  present 
to  a  degree  that  will  make  it  very  difficult 
to  create  an  exact  racial  balance  at  Palmetto 
State  Hospital  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Correcting  It  precipitately  would  create 
an  artificial  racial  Imbalance  at  South 
Carolina  State  Hospital  where  the  active. 
Intensive  treatment  of  younger  patienta  Is 
concentrated. 

5.  Since  January  17.  1968.  when  our  new 
admissions  policies  went  into  effect.  66  per 
cent  of  the  admissions  to  Palmetto  State 
Hospital  have  been  white  patlenta.    Within 
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a  few  more  months  this  factor  alone  will  sub- 
Stanttally  affect  the  ratio  ot  Negro  and  white 
patlenta  in  that  hoepltal. 


Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
which    I    am    chairman,    last    February 


happy  record,  however,  our  subcommit- 
tee takes  a  different  view.     As  Joseph 
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tlrement  at  age  70  was  provided.     Tliere  U 
some  question   as  to  whether   this  may  be 
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m  ormr  tzi*  imaetton  off  um  p«tt  Un  7«*n 
rmp^cx  to  (l»T«loiim«nt  off  approrwl  »c- 


no  lanes'  piimArUy  a  t>ooUu«plB«  openUUm. 
It  bM  expaiulAd  ktmUj  to  orwaU  «»-tv^^i 


Mr.     THURMOND.     Mr.     President, 

South  Carolina  State  Representative  Joe 


dat^-thert!  were  juBtoTOT  90  white  patient*  to     long-miff«to«   Negro   famUles.    OmeBorte     Hoeplt&l  have  oeen  wmxe  pawenw. 
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a  few  more  mocthi  thl«  factor  alone  will  tub- 
Ctaaaaily  ailect  the  ratio  ot  Negro  and  white 
pattenU  in  that  hoepltia. 

Before  leaving  the  general  aubject  ot 
Palmetto  sum  Hoapttal,  we  would  like  to 
report  that  51  of  that  boep4tal'i  57  wiirda 
bave  been  desegregated.  The  ottien  rem^n 
Mfragated  prlmaniy  for  lack  of  white  pa- 
tlenta  able  to  negotiate  the  italra  in  buiidUigs 
wttb  no  elevator*. 

We  wUl  repori  further  regarding  ine  racial 
Integration  of  Hina.and  later  m  this  formu- 
lation, at  tnia  point,  we  would  like  to 
«»mm»nae  the  report  on  the  two  vt^te  boe- 
pltala  bj  saying  that  we  feel  that  the  Con- 
greaaiooal  intent  haa  been  fulfilled  and  that 
both  hoapitnie  are  now  in  total  compliance 
with  the  ClvU  Blghta  Act  of  1»64.  with  the 
poaalble  esceiHi^jn  of  aoata  multi-bed  ru<iin6 
Wbleh  are  stUi  eegregated — primarily  fee 
medlaal  oonatder&Uuoa. 

Therefore,  we  wuuid  like  Uj  requeat 
another  site  eurvey  by  a  HfW  team.  We 
baUeye  the  tettm  will  find  that  we  are  in 
compliance  su  ^ubs'^ncuiy  that  no  furtlier 
maaa  trauofer*  .jf  patients  iinuuicl  be  it- 
teaapted.  cerlauny  nut  until  January  lUf<7 
When  we  win  o«  aS.e  to  send  Uie  .^>At  I3y 
geriatric  pauen'j  u  FaUi.etto  un  a  traiidfur 
baala,  and  w.nen  we  m^y  aeod  the  oiajuri: y 
of  the  white  nieutaliy  retarded  pat.ents  to 
Palmetto  dtate  UoepttaJ 

At  Pine  land,  uf  a  current  census  of  458, 
there  are  i7  wh;tee  and  *il  Negroes. 
Tralneee  are  adm.tted  witnout  renard  to 
race,  color  »r  national  origin.  We  are  still 
practicing  reverse  dijicriin:nation  by  jumping 
white  applicants  over  hundreds  of  .Negro  ap- 
plicants who  have  been  on  the  waiting  list 
for  years.  In  addition,  there  are  »even  white 
tralneee  in  a  day  care  program  aiongaide 
seven  Negroes. 

We  have  complete. y  erased  racial  dls- 
crlnUnation  in  uur  employment  practices. 
Tbe  flguree  to  demonstrate  this  would  ^e 
Impressive,  but  accurate  figures  are  an.<ivail- 
able  at  this  writing  because  of  the  cruah 
off  budget  and  year -end  payroll  wjrk  in  our 
data  proceaslng  division  Tbeee  Qgures  will 
be  available  within  a  few  days  and  will  oe 
oo  band  for  the  next  site  survey  group  tf  we 
■fe  given  reasonable  notice  of  the  group's 
arrival  time. 

In  oonclusioo.  we  would  like  again  to  pro- 
teat  vigorously  against  the  pressure  that  has 
foroed  us  to  accomplish  this  integration 
pmceai  on  a  crash  basis  instead  of  with  the 
"deliberate  speed  "  which  has  been  and  sUll 
la  the  rule  in  eduoailonal  faculties  wblch 
do  not  have  the  terrifying  problems  of  emo- 
tional ImhaUnre  And  mental  deprivation 
wbloh  abound  in  our  institutions.  We  feel 
that  we  have  t>een  treated  unfairly  by  HSW 
JuM  because  we  were  a  unified  program 
(With  the  exception  of  the  retardation  in- 
etttvUons  I .  It  was  not  ao  easy  to  force 
the  acbools  into  Une  with  such  precipitate 
epeed  because  of  the  existence  of  »o  many 
■epacatu  boards  and  programs  and  because  of 
ttaa  greater  extent  of  cltlaen  and  poUUcai 
oouateraciive    pressure    that    has    been    ex- 


In  ttUe  oonnectlon  we  wish  to  call  to  HXW 
oflotala*  attention  to  our  increaaed  death  rate 
whleil  for  J.inuary  through  May.  lOM  was 
MO  and  for  January  through  May.  i»e« 
amotuted  to  aSS.  an  Increaee  off  10  per  cent. 
Baepectfuliy  submitted. 
South    CaaoLXMa    Ststs    Oapaar- 

M»rr  or  MmrraL  Ha4l.ni. 
WIU.14JS  8   Haix.  MX) . 
Stele  Coflimt««toa«r  o/  Mental  tfeaUA. 

Mat  si,  io«a. 


LETTERS  PTIOM  THE  FEDERAL  JU- 
DICIARY   COHCERNINO    JUDICIAL 
WTNB8S 
Mr.   TTDINOS     Mr    President,    the 

jQdldary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 


Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
which  1  am  chairman,  last  February 
opened  an  Inquiry  Into  the  adequacy  of 
existing  procedures  for  the  removal,  re- 
Uremeat  and  disclpUnmg  of  unflt  Federal 
Judges  We  have  held  hfann*{s  on  this 
.subject  In  Washington  m  February  and 
July,  in  New  York  City  m  May,  and  Ui 
San  FranclMTO  and  Los  Angeles  in  June 
We  plan  to  hold  further  hearlnKs  early 
In  the  ne.xt  Congress  and  hope  to  have 
!egl.s]atloii  ready  for  the  Senates  con- 
.sidexatlon  sometime  next  year. 

Li  thii  study,  wt-  liave  received  a  great 
deal  of  support  and  Intere-st  from  the 
urganlzed  bar  and  the  Federal  bench  it- 
self Today  I  would  like  to  acknowledKe 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  .some  of  the  Idt-as  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Judges  in  their  communica- 
tions with  the  subcommittee. 

I  wa.s  particularly  gratified  that  vir- 
tually all  of  Llie  PVderiVl  judges  who  wrote 
to  the  subcommittee  viewed  our  efforts  In 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  con- 
ducted. We  are  not  engaged  in  a  witch- 
hunt, and  we  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  Integrity  and  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  Our  Koal  Ls  to  see  to  it 
that  the  judiciary  has  adequate  tooLs 
with  which  to  police  Its  own  house,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  note  that  most  Judges 
are   sympathetic    to   this   objective. 

For  e-xample,  a  Federal  Judge  In  Cali- 
fornia wrote  1 

I  believe  all  members  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary would  conc-ur  In  the  need  for  some 
equitable  procedure,  other  than  Impeach- 
ment, to  deal  with  cases  of  Judicial  unflt- 
ness  that  occasionally  iX'cur 

.\  Tennessee  Judge  wrote 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the 
general  purposes  of  your  Subcommittee  and 
...  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  a  careful 
study  to  be  made  by  Congress,  and  Indeed 
by  the  Judiciary  Itaelf.  to  determine  whether 
and  what  additional  machinery  Is  needed  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  unfit  Federal  Judges 

And  a  New  Jersey  Judge  wrote i 

I  must  agree  with  you  that  deallnn  with 
Judges  whose  condition  or  conduct  seriously 
affects  their  office  Is  in  a  sort  of  a  state  of 
Umbo  between  doing  nothing  and  Impeach- 
ment, and  it  certainly  seems  ne«-Mfl«ry  that 
8<ime  machinery  be  established  for  dealing 
with  this  dlfllcult  problem 

Without  exception,  the  Federal  Judges 
writing  to  the  subcommittee  have  em- 
phasized that  any  procedures  for  review 
of  Judicial  behavior  can  be  accommo- 
dated only  within  a  framework  of  essen- 
tially unimpaired  Judicial  Independence. 
With  this  bedrock  principle  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  fully  concur.  It 
will  form  the  baaellne  of  our  Inquiry. 
Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  what  Is  dealrable 
or  possible  tn  procedures  for  removal,  re- 
tirement, and  disciplining  of  unfit  Fed- 
eral Judges  Some  of  the  Judges  writing 
to  the  subcommittee  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Judicial  unfitness  due  to  factors 
other  than  health  \a  de  minimis  and 
therefore  oftlls  for  no  remedial  stepe 
whatever 

With  the  first  part  of  this  proposition 
the  .subcommittee  Is  tn  complete  afrree- 
ment  The  brilliant  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  permits  no  other  opinion  As 
for  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 


happy  record,  however,  our  subcommit- 
tee takes  a  different  view.  As  Joseph 
Borkln,  a  witness  at  our  February  15. 
1066.  beariogs,  aptly  observed  with  re- 
spect to  corrupt  Judges,  "their  number  is 
-small,  but  the  damage  Is  great."  If  the 
occasion  to  make  use  of  such  machinery 
arose  but  a  handful  of  times  in  a  cen- 
tury, its  value  would  thereby  be  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  such  a  procedure  also 
provides  a  formal  mode  of  vindication 
for  the  Judge  whose  honesty  Is  unjust- 
ly impugned.  And  the  mere  existence  of 
.-.uch  a  procedure  is  worthwlule  for  the 
effect  It  may  have  In  deterring  Improper 
behavior. 

One  area  that  received  considerable 
attention  In  our  correspondence  Ls  the 
composition  of  any  review  committee  or 
commission  that  might  be  establlslicd 
Some  Judges  have  suggested  that  the 
separation  of  powers  will  be  best  pre- 
served by  restricting  participation  m 
any  disciplinary  proceedings  to  mem- 
bers of  the  bench.  Others  would  be 
satisfied  merely  to  have  participants  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  or  circuit 
ourts  of  appeals.  Thus  a  Tennessee 
judge  stated  thati 

The  ageucy  created  for  the  purpo-se  of 
taking  action  Lu  these  caries  [of  Judicial  un- 
lUneasl  sbould  be  appointed  by  the  Judicl- 
Jiry  Itself  (perhaps  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Chief  JusUoe). 

Some  Judges  also  suggested  that  any 
disciplinary  committee  would  be  more 
acceptable  If  its  membership  included  a 
cross  section  of  the  Judiciary,  that  is, 
district  Judges  as  well  as  circuit  Judges 
Likewise,  some  have  suggested  that  such 
a  committee  ought  to  be  drawn  primar- 
ily or  solely  from  the  interested  circuit 
Itself,  In  order  to  Insure  familiarity  with 
local  problems  and  procedures,  A  Fed- 
eral Judge  from  Oregon  wTotei 

It  ap{>earB  to  me  that  both  Judge,  the 
Judiciary  as  a  whole,  and  the  pubUc  would 
be  better  served  by  keeping  the  subject  on 
a  seml-Iocal  level. 

Our  correspondence  with  the  Federal 
judiciary  reveals  a  considerable  degree 
of  consensus  on  the  need  for  better 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Judges  disabled  by  mental  or  physical 
infirmity.  At  present,  the  sole  remedy 
for  such  a  situation  is  the  "certification 
statute."  28  US.C.  372ibv  The  utility 
of  thla  provision,  however,  la  vitiated 
by  ambiguities  that  surroimd  it.  The 
nature  of  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
Judge  Is  determined  to  be  disabled  Is  not 
spelled  out  In  the  statute.  Nor  Is  It 
clear  whether  he  must  be  unable  to  per- 
form "some"  or  "all"  of  his  duties. 
Then,  even  If  he  is  certified  to  be  dis- 
abled. It  is  uncertain  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  reallocate  the  district  or  circuit 
workload  from  the  disabled  Judge  to  the 
newly  appointed  supplementary  Judge 
It  would  appear  that  clearer  language  is 
called  for  In  this  respect,  and  this  was 
urged  In  several  letters  from  Judges,  one 
of  whom  even  suggested  a  specific  provi- 
sion for  medical  testimony. 

Some  Judges  were  willing  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  called  for  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  age  70,  A«  a  circuit  court  Judge 
asserted- 

I  can  state  to  you  that  much  of  the  prob- 
lem  would   be  eliminated  if  mandatory   re- 


tirement at  age  70  was  provided.  There  Is 
some  queeUon  as  to  whether  this  may  be 
done  by  statute.  Nevertheless,  however 
done.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
problems  stemming  from  senility  and  the 
inablUty  of  a  Judge  to  carry  a  ftUl  load  due 
to  falUng  health. 

The  same  judges  tended  to  approve  of 
compulsory  retirement  also  on  grounds 
of  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  pro- 
\1ded  full  and  fair  hearings  were  as- 
sured. 

A  greater  number  of  letters,  however, 
took  a  somewhat  different  view.     The 
opinion  was  frequently  expressed  that  if 
fieneral  retirement  provisions  were  more 
equitable  and  rational  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  voluntary  retirement,  substan- 
tially reducing  disabled  judges  "hang- 
ing on."    A  Massachusetts  judge  called 
aitenUon  to  the  fact  that  many  judges 
stay  on  too  long  after  having  reached 
the  retirement  age  because  their  future 
is  so  uncertain  under  section  294 — which 
provides  that  retired  Judges  shaU  per- 
form judicial  duties  only  by  designation. 
For  example,  a  Judge  who  voluntarily 
.-etires  under  title  28,  United  States  Code 
section  371  faces  the  prospect  of  his  ca- 
.-eer  decelerating  to  the  point  of  total 
inactivity,  unless  the  chief  Judge  of  his 
circuit   chooses   under   title   28    United 
States  Code,  section  294  to  assign  some 
work  to  him.    This  perhaps  places  a  re- 
tiring judge  in  a  less  favorable  position 
•.han  one  who  is  certified  as  disabled  with 
i^pect  to  conUnulng  to  work  at  least 
part  time.    It  was  suggested  that  provi- 
sions to  guarantee  a  retiring  judge  the 
jption  of  maintaining  partial  involve- 
ment in  Judicial  affairs  might  encourage 
voluntary  retirement. 

Another  such  anomaly  Is  found  tn  titTe 
.8,  United  States  Code,  section  372(a), 
dealing  with  the  retirement  of  disabled 
;iidges.  If  a  judge  retires  voluntarily 
•mder  this  subsection,  but  has  not  yet 
completed  10  years'  service,  he  retires  on 
•MI  pay  only.  But  if  he  refuses  to  re- 
u-  ^^.^  y^'  ^  certified  as  disabled  under 
subsecUon  372(b).  then  he  may  volun- 
•>arlly  reduce  his  workload  to  zero  while 
sftJl  receiving  full  pay.  for  he  has  not 
actually  retired.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
paradoxical  situation  in  which  a  disabled 
;utlge  may  actually  be  penalized  for 
•oluntarlly  retiring.  Thus,  a  Pennsyl- 
^■anla  judge  concluded: 

^^Lh7^,1^°^^^  ^  ^^**  perhaps  th^  most 
-«lrable  legislation  that  should  be  adopted 
^uld  be  to  liberalize  the  retirement  bene- 
-■y  BO  that  m  case  of  bona  flde  dlsabUlty  a 
Mge  could  retire  on  full  pay  rather  than 
j&ii  pay. 
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Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
™^ty  to  thank  those  members  of  the 
J^deral  bench  who  have  so  generously 
Offered  our  subcommittee  their  thoughts 
m  this  very  important  matter.  We  in- 
tend to  consider  seriously  these  and  aU 
"iMequent  communications  that  we  re- 
wve  from  this  source.  In  this  area  of 
je  subcommittee's  work  our  progress 
«11  depend  in  large  part  on  the  degree 
«  cooperation  extended  to  us  by  our 
fweral  judgea.  and  If  their  initial  re- 
'Mse  is  an  index  of  the  help  that  we 
»n  expect  In  the  future,  then  I  think  we 
"«  ^ry  fortunate  Indeed 


FREEICAN  ELAN  TO  CUT  FARM 
PRICES  KSFOSED 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Ricoio  an  article  entitled  "Ex- 
poses Freeman  Plan  To  Cut  Farm 
Prices."  written  by  Clark  MoUenhoff,  and 
published  In  the  Des  Mohies  Register  of 
October  13, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  wanted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Exposks  Fbxxman  Plan  To  Cor  Pakm  Phiczs— 
^outn  An)  T*LM  Stkps  Used  bt  Boss— 
Kk»«aM  Hb  Puan  To  Change  Policy 

(By  caark  MoUenhoff) 
WASHnroTON.  D.C.— A  former  Agriculture 
Department  official  said  Wednesday  he  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  change  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman's  farm 
poUcles— Including  a  visit  to  the  White 
House. 

Frank  LeRoux  who  resigned  a  week  ago  as 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  told  The  Register  he  had  a  long 
conference  at  the  White  House  In  the  last 
few  weeks  to  outline  the  reasona  he  believed 
Freeman  has  created  "the  fanners'  worst  five 
years." 

LeRoux,  a  Democrat  from  Washington 
state,  contends  Fz«einan  was  "playing  con- 
sumer poUtlca"  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

He  said  that  frcmx  conferences  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  he  had  knowledge 
of  Freeman's  personal  Interest  In  "driving 
down  the  price  of  wheat,  com,  pork  and 
other  agricultural  products." 

LeRoux  said  that  the  "four-stage  drive  to 
cut  wheat  prices  was  probably  the  clearest 
example  of  a  determined  drive  to  sell  the 
farmer  down  the  river"  but  that  the  move  to 
get  the  Defense  Department  to  stop  buying 
pork  was  "an  equaUy  dramatic  example  of 
Freeman's  desire  to  cut  the  prices  the  Com 
Belt  farmers  were  receiving." 

He  said  he  was  "dlalllusloned  by  some  of 
the  atUtudee  expressed  by  Freeman  and  oth- 
ers around  him"  wltWn  a  few  months  after 
he  jomed  the  Etemocratlc  admlnlstraOon  in 

LeRoux  said  that  former  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  was  "a  real  force 
for  the  fanner  in  the  first  years"  and  tended 
to  modify  the  Influence  of  Freeman  and  the 
present  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  John  A 
Schmttker. 

Pieman  and  flchnlttker  were  "anti- 
farmer"  Ux  tbelr  attltudee,  regarding  the 
fanner  aa  being  of  Uttle  political  slgnlflcance 
and  the  big  city  coniumera  to  be  "the  Im- 
portant poUUcal  group  to  play  with." 

"Charley  Muipby  was  out  of  the  T^Tunan 
admlnlitfretlon.  aad  I  think  he  had  a  real 
oeelre  to  eee  the  farmer  get  fair  prices."  Le- 
Roux aald.  "He  was  the  one  man  on  the  top 
level  who  would  stand  up  and  teU  Freeman 
and  ttie  othws  that  b«  dldnt  see  anything 
^ong^wlth    the    faraun    getting    higher 

LeRoux  said  that  when  Murphy  left  the 
A«rt«««ure  DepeKaatH  to  became  the  chalr- 
m«i  of  the  OJvIl  AeronauUcs  Board,  the 
atmo^)here  at  the  Departmemt  of  Agrloulture 
"deterionated  rapidly." 
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LeRoux  said  there  was  some  drop  m  wheat 
prices  'btit  not  as  much  as  Freeman  wanted 
eo  they  took  the  next  «tep-«n  announce-' 
ment  of  an   mcrease  of  tbout  7.7  mlUlon 
wheat  acres." 

"Again  they  sat  back  waltmg  for  the  nrioe 
to  go  down,  but  it  stm  wasn't  enough  '•  Le- 
Roux  said.  "Then  they  took  the  «^  that 
was  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  they  imew  It 
was  dishonest  at  the  time." 

The  department  announced  "an  enormous 
worid  wheat  crop  prediction,"  LeRoux  said 
He  said  that  the  "dishonesty"  of  this  an- 
nouncement was  best  demonstrated  by  Agri- 
culture Department  comments  that  the  in- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent  In  the  wheat 
acreage  in  Argentina  was  one  of  the  reason* 
why  a  huge  world  wheat  crop  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

CaOP    FAILrRB 

"The  Agriculture  Department  knew  at  the 
time  that  a  crop  failure  in  Argentina  was  ko- 
ing  to  cut  the  wheat  production  in  that 
country  from  something  over  U  mlUlon  tons 
to  about  5.5  million  tons,"  LeRoux  said 

'These  three  moves  and  this  deception  was 
bad  enough,  but  then  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment took  the  fourth  crack  at  wheat 
prices,"  LeRoux  said. 

"■This  was  the  announcement  that  there 
would  be  an  additional  increase  in  wheat 
acreage  of  about  5  million  acres  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  acres  cut  back  from  feed 
grain  production  to  be  put  in  wheat  •' 

LeRoux  declared  that  Freeman  and 
Schmttker  had  "knowingly  taken  those  steps 
tocut  wheat  prices  and  they  have  been  suc- 
ceasfui  m  dropping  the  market  2fi  or  80 
cents  in  the  last  month." 

LeRoux  declared  that  the  heavy  sale  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  corn  last  De- 
"f'^f-  •^*'^^^'  February  and  March  was 
«nH^.  *^  f^'"^  *°  '^^P'^^  the  price  of  oOTn. 
and  to  frighten  the  corn  farmers  Into  the 
program." 

fJ^^^  also  said  It  was  Freeman's  view 
that  Hog  prices  were  too  high,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  do  something  about  It  " 
such  views  were  expressed  by  Freeman  wlthm 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  In  closed 
meeUngs  with  some  small  farm  groups 


VOUa-BTAOB  PLAN 

He  aald  bis  decUkn  to  take  an  outelde  ac- 
tive role  in  chancing  Fraaman^  opeiratlona 
MDM  in  the  last  Biz  nonttis  when  he  viewed 
the  four-etage  operaftlaii  to  drive  tha  wheat 
prices  down."  wi«»* 

"The  flrrt  atage  was  a  entback  in  the  ealee 
abTMd  under  the  PX.  480  program,"  LeRoux 
"•iA.     ^re«n«i  waatMl  to  u»  it  to  out 

^^  ^!!*""'  •"*  *'*'  ■*  *«*  glee(fnily 
waltteg  forlt  to  drtvo  pHaa  down.- 


Lxma  TO  k'namaha 

I*Roux  said  the  letter  that  Freeman  wrote 
to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to 
recommend  that  the  Defense  Department 
pork  purchases  be  cut  "was  only  Indicative 
of  the  attitude"  that  Freeman  expressed  on 
many  occasions. 

It  was  concern  over  the  "general  attitude" 
Of  Freeman  and  Schmttker  that  caused  him 
to  go  to  DemocraU  In  Congress  "In  an  effort 

^^^.7^1.*°  ^'  ^^^  anti-fanner  policies 
on&nged,"  LeRoux  said. 

LeRoux  said  that  many  Democrate  in  Con- 
gress "were  equaUy  concerned"  over  Free- 
man's polldee,  and  over  the  charts  and  flguree 
he  had  complied  to  demonstrate  that  high 
costs  of  equipment,  machinery  and  other 
goods  had  put  the  fanner  "in  a  squeeee  that 
made  his  real  earnings  much  less  than  thev 
seemed."  ' 

"I  was  told  that  It  would  have  to  be  done 
at  the  White  House  U  there  was  going  to  be 
any  reversal  of  Freeman's  policies."  LeRoux 
aald.  I  was  also  told  that  it  would  probably 
be  a  good  Idea  to  see  what  (Vice-President 
HT7BXXT  H-l  Huio»HEXT  could  do  about  it." 

It  wae  throtigh  a  Democratic  senator  that 
LeRoux  said  he  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
the  White  House  to  talk  with  one  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  long-time  asaodatee  and 
apeU  out  the  deteUs  of  his  contentions  that 
Fi-eeman  and  Schmttker  "were  playing  con- 
sumer politics"  with  the  Agriculture  Dmart- 
ment. 

HUNTS   BOOKLFT 

In  that  White  House  meeting,  LeRoux 
aald,  he  went  over  "most  of  the  main  pomts" 
of  the  material  that  he  later  had  printed  in 
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a  «i-pa«e  booklmt  entlUed  "IMI  thru  10S8— 
Tba  Worst  Five-Tear  Period  for  the  Ameri- 
ean  Mui&ar  m  the  History  of  Modem  Amer- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  President  Johrxson's  letter  to 
Attornev    OeneraJ    Nlriiolas    fCatzpnhanh 


More  than  1,400  Uunatee  of  inatltuuonj 
operated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons   have  participated  in   the   Work   Re- 


October  lU,  1966 
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tribution  to  the  work  of  the  89th  Con- 
cress. 


Much  attention  must  be  given  to  finding 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  and  with  1 


acts  of  violence  against  persons  or  property 
ot  threats  of  the  oommlsalon  of  such  unlaw- 


v«  mr  mawnai  mat  He  later  had  printed  In 
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m  m-Vf  boo«:l«t  ratlUad  "1901  tbru  18«B— 
Tba  Wor»t  FlT«-T«»r  Pwiod  far  the  Anaerl- 
ean  Vkimer  in  the  History  ot  Modem  Amer- 
loan  Acrloulture." 

LeRoux  said  be  did  not  wub  to  menUoa 
tiM  White  HouM  aide  "He  vaa  tborougbly 
dletirrtted,  and  be  leemed  lympatbetlc  wltb 
tbe  protolein."  LaSoux  aald. 

"1  thoufbt  that  loovetbLng  mlxbt  be  dooe. 
but  nothing  hapened  to  correct  the  tltua- 
tkm.  Some  thioge  that  did  happen  cmij 
led  me  to  belleye  that  the  White  Houae  wu 
tAklns  p*rt  In  a  big  oover-up  and  on  tome 
aetlOQe  was  even  behind  the  political  abuee 
of  the  farm  programa  ' 

Lieltoux  eaid  he  went  to  HunnnKT's  oOce 
to  tell  the  problem  to  htm.  and  ae  a  loog- 
time  E>emocrat  wae  •till  eager  (or  locna 
Democratic  Initiative  In  changing  the  I^ee- 
man  operation*  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

HuMFHasT  waa  not  preeent  but  one  of  hia 
key  aulatanta  with  whom  LeRoux  aald  he 
bad  had  "a  long  and  pleaaanc  relatlonahip  ' 
talked  with  him  at  length 

"He  waa  aympathetlc.  and  aald  that  the 
Tloe-preeldent  was  sympathetic  with  the 
problem  at  the  Agriculture  Department  but 
that  he  felt  it  would  be  Impoeslble  for  HtrM- 
nuxT  to  take  any  eSectlve  action  to  change 
things,"  LeRuux  said 

LeSoux  aald  "there  seemed  to  be  uu  way 
to  get  action  from  within  the  admlnlstra- 
tlofi.  so  I  decided  that  It  would  be  necee- 
Mry  to  maJte  a  public  issue  out  a<  It  In  a  way 
that  might  force  corrective  action  " 

He  then  made  arrangements  for  the  print- 
ing at  the  booklet  in  which  he  printed  the 
•tattstlca,  the  diagrams  and  the  poeltlons 
at  the  Agriculture  Department  that  he  t>e- 
UeTed  demonstrated  that  farmers  had  fared 
won*  under  five  years  ot  Freeman  than  at 
any  time  in  history 


PRISO^fER  REHABIUTATION  ACT 
OP  1W5 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mlaaouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  wu  dellght«<l  with  President  Johnson  s 
September  14  response  to  the  first  year's 
report  on  the  sucxxss  of  the  Prisoner  R<?- 
haUUtaUon  Act  of  ItMS  which  I  hAd  the 
baaooT  of  sponsortn^r  as  chairman  of  the 
UJB.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penttentlarlefl. 

Aa  had  been  anticipated  by  Director 
ICyrl  E.  Alexander  and  others,  this  act 
hag  Indeed  proven  Itself  to  be  the  mo»t 
Important  leglsiaUon  ailectlng  the  Ped- 
erml  Prison  system  in  the  past  30  yean . 

I  share  the  President's  satisfaction 
over  the  extremely  low — fi  percent — ^rat; 
at  removal  of  partldiwnts  tn  the  work- 
release  proflrram.  The  suocessful  partlcl  • 
patlon  by  the  other  99  percent  on  thli 
remarkable  program  Is  an  excellen; 
testimony  to  the  fine  job  Director  Alex  ■ 
ander  and  the  Bureau  at  Prisons  bavo 
deoe  hnplementlnit  the  act. 

We  who  contributed  to  passage  of  the; 
Prtooner  Rehabilitation  Act  can  taki> 
great  pride  tn  the  knowledge  that  240  of 
the  first  303  work  releasees  discharged 
from  their  institutions  have  obtained  Jobs 
••  a  direct  result  of  the  act.  These  men 
ami  women  and  those  now  on  the  work- 
nisaae  procram  have  been  blessed  with 
m  ehanee  that  few  offenders  before  have 
had  at  true  rehabilitation.  And  the  door 
Is  now  open  for  many  otber*  to  follow. 

I  join  with  the  Prnldent  In  con«ratu- 
latmg  those  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice who  hare  had  a  share  in  making  this 
flnt  jrew  of  work  release  so  suooeeeful 
and  promising. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  E»resldent  Johnson's  letter  to 
Attorney  Oeneral  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
and  the  progress  report  on  the  work  re- 
lease program  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD 

There  beliyj  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows 

Thk  Wnrrx  Hotrsi 
Wa»^tngton   Si~ptrmbrr  14,  I9««. 
Hon    NicHOLdLa  oaB    K^TezKBiicH, 
Attorney  General. 
WojUtngtcfTi.  D  C 

LiKAS  Ua.  ATToaNrr  OaNnui.:  I  have  read 
'.he  Protcreae  RepLirt  on  the  Bureau  of  Priaons' 
Work  Release  Program  which  was  authorized 
by  the  Prieoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prleons.  Myrl 
E  Alexander,  and  his  aaaoclatee  reeponslble 
for  the  succeseful  InlUatlon  of  this  program 
have  my  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude 
What  hae  been  accomplished  In  the  year 
slr.re  I  signed  the  Prlaoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  Is  a  remarkable  achlevenient 

By  means  of  this  program,  prlaonere  i^n 
work  and  earn  money  In  neighboring  commu 
nltlee  This  prepares  them  fur  future  re- 
lease and  lets  them  ac4:umulate  savings  to 
start  a  new  life  I  was  particularly  Im 
preesed  by  the  fact  that  B5  percent  of  thoee 
prlsonere  who  participated  In  the  program 
either  succeeefuUy  completed  the  program 
or  are  still  participating  Only  five  percent 
have  had  to  tve  remove<) 

As  I  stated  In  my  meeeage  on  crime  last 
March 

"No  naUonal  strategy  against  crime  can 
succeed  If  we  do  not  reet<ire  more  of  our  first 
offenders  to  pnxlucUvo  society  TTie  beet 
law  enforcement  has  little  value  If  prleon 
•entencea  are  only  temporary  and  embitter- 
ing way  stations  for  men  whose  release  means 
a  return  to  crime." 

I  am  confident  that  all  thrwie  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of 
f*n»ona  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19«5  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  opp^irtunltlee  provided 
m  this  Act — building  on  the  sound  founda- 
tions of  this  first  year's  experience. 
Sincerely. 

Ltmoon  B  JoMNaoN. 

Paouaxss  Rxpoar  <in  Wosk  Rxlxasb  Pbo- 
oaAM  PxisoNxa  RxuAsn-rrAriuN  Act  of 
19«fi  avrrtMttM.  12.  196d 

THS     WuSK     SKl,l«aS     PaoUSAM 

Work  Release  Is  a  program  under  which 
inmates  of  Federal  correctional  instUuUons 
may  be  employed  In  nearby  ctimmunltlea.  re- 
turning to  the  instltuaon  at  night 

The  Work  Release  Program  Is  the  moet 
■Ignlftcant  provision  of  the  Pristiner  Re- 
habilitation .\ct  of  1 9«8  This  Act  was  signed 
into  law  by  Preeldent  Johnann  on  September 
10   IIMS 

UAJOB  oa/ccTivca  or  woxk   uo-easx 
pmocuuM 

TTie  Work  Release  Program  has  mulUple 
and  interrelated  objectlvea. 

ProTldaa  indlvlduaia  with  opportunltlea 
for  further  preparaUon  for  conununlty  lUe 
as  a  prerelease  technique. 

ProTldee  specific  training  needs  aa  com- 
plements to  educaUon  and  traimng  at  the 
InstltuUon 

Prorldee  for  accumulation  of  savings  for 
use  at  time  of  release,  eapeclally  to  free  an 
Inmate  from  orerwhelmlng  flnancla]  burden 
on  the  day  of  release 

aocoMPt  MHMawTa  dusino  riasr  rxAa 
The  Work  Release  Program  has  provided 
substantial  benefits  In  tta  first  year  of  oper- 
ation In  tsras  of  redirecting  human  llTee 
Into  oonstroetlve  patha.  and  In  increasing 
financial  reaponslblllty 


More  than  1,400  Inmates  of  insutuuoiu 
operated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons  have  participated  In  the  Work  Re- 
lease experience  in  the  first  year. 

In  the  period  ending  June  30.  1966,  363 
work  releases  were  discharged  from  the  !n- 
stituUons.  Of  these.  340  obtained  jobs  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Work  Release  Progran. 

One-hundred-elghty-flve  were  hired  bv 
their  Work  Release  employers  to  continue  :a 
their  r>o«ltlons. 

Nine  were  hired  by  their  Work  Release  em- 
ployers Ln  other  capacities. 

Porty-sli  were  hired  by  others  for  Wurk 
similar  to  that  performed  under  Work  Re- 
lease. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  1.400  partici- 
pants have  either  successfully  completed  i:\e 
experience  or  are  conUnuing  to  parUclp.ite 
at  the  close  of  the  (Vrst  year  of  Work  ReU-.ise 
activity.  That  Is.  leas  than  6  percent  h..ve 
been  removed  for  any  reason 

A  survey  of  the  27  Institutions  which  tii-.e 
participated  In  the  work  release  program 
shows  that  the  inmatea  earned  tTes.aeo 

They  have  paid  •79,656  In  Federal,  state 
and  local  taxes,  and  have  paid  #38,650  Into 
the  social  security  trust  fund. 

In  addlUon.  they  have  forwarded  1137  797 
to  dependent  family  members,  enabling  ."i'.ir.e 
dependei.ts  to  leave  the  public  welfare  rolls 

These  work  releaaeee  also  have  contributed 
•  186.400  to  the  economtee  of  the  communities 
IQ  which  they  work,  with  the  majority  of 
expenditures  going  for  transportaUon,  food. 
work  clothing  and  similar  needs. 

Since  June  1,  1966,  they  have  also  reim- 
bursed the  government  at  the  rate  of  t2  per 
day  for  their  food  and  quarters  within  liie 
InsUtutlon,  and  •13,793  has  been  returned 
to  the  treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipt! 
This  amount  will  be  subetanUally  larger  tn 
the  future  as  the  ntmaber  of  Inmates  on  work 
release  expands. 

Pinaily,  these  Inmates  have  acctunulnted 
la  their  peracmal  savings  accounts  •ST^  140 
which  will  be  available  to  them  upon  reipttse 
from  conflnement. 

In  summary,  the  work  release  progra:n  Is 
making  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  cfTort 
of  the  Bureau  of  Priaons  to  Insure  that  tu 
proKrams  for  reclaiming  offenders  wUl  meet 
with  unprecedented  succeaa. 


October  1j^,  1966 
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DONALD  RUSSELL 


Mr.  ERVTN  Mr.  President,  althoush 
the  Senate  will  suffer  a  distinct  loss  when 
the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
1  Mr.  RussiLL)  leaves  office  next  mon'Ji. 
I  am  extremely  srratifled  that  the  Nation 
will  not  lose  his  services.  For  I  am  wn- 
vlnced  that  when  Donald  Rossell  Ls  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  takes  his  oath 
of  office  as  UB.  district  Judge,  he  will 
prove  himself  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  Nation's  Judlclarv' 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  made  a  more 
outstanding  and  varied  contribution  to 
his  State  and  Nation  than  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  has 
served  as  a  major  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
as  a  high  official  In  the  War  Department, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  as  pi-e.sl- 
dent  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
as  Oovemor  of  South  Carolina,  and  as 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  To  this 
latter  office,  he  has  brought  distinction 
befitting  a  successor  to  the  great  Oil.".  D 
Johnston.  Although  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  a  relatively  .'^hort 
period  of  time.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
has  won  as  much  respeet  from  his  col- 
leagues In  as  brief  a  period.  His  tireless 
and  scholarly  efforts  on  behalf  of  imiwr- 
tant  legislation  have  made  a  great  con- 


tribution to  the  work  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Donald  Russell  Is  an  experienced  at- 
torney with  a  brilliant  legal  mind,  and  he 
jias  the  education  and  experience  which 
uniquely  qualify  him  as  a  Judge.  In 
addition,  he  has  that  rare  quality  of  both 
a  judicial  and  scholarly  temperament 
which  will  add  luster  to  the  Federal 
bench.  I  predict  that  Donald  Russell 
will  not  be  just  another  judge;  he  will  be 
a  .:reat  judge.  He  leaves  the  Senate  with 
the  best  wishes  of  all  his  colleagues. 


ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day we  begin  the  last  week  of  the  8&th 
Congress.  Much  legislation  has  been 
passed  since  we  convened  on  January  4 
nearly  2  years  ago;  it  will  now  be  up  to 
history  to  decide  how  much  actual  prog- 
re.ss  has  been  made  these  2  years. 

There  is  one  matter  that  has  not  been 
considered  by  this  Congress,  and  It  Is  a 
matter,  Mr.  President,  which  deserves 
our  earliest  possible  attention.  I  refer 
to  legislation  which  would  attach  crim- 
inal penalties  to  travel  In  interstate  com- 
merce for  purposes  of  Inciting  riots. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  tendency 
toward  summertime  lawlessness  was  re- 
inforced in  our  major  cities.  Chaos,  In 
tlie  form  of  rioting,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  killing  of  innocent  citizens, 
aro.se  in  some  of  our  most  populous 
metropolitan  areas.  We  have  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  a  pattern  which 
deeply  concerns  me  and,  I  am  sure,  my 
fellow  Members.  We  have  noted  that 
certain  persons — no  longer  content  to 
aclinowledge  the  rule  of  law — have  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  are 
u.suig  the  US.  mall,  roads,  and  high- 
ways, and  OUT  other  lines  of  oom- 
municatioiis  and  modes  of  transporta- 
tion to  mastermind  organized  outbreaks 
of  collective  lawlessness  in  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

Beyond  doubt,  a  pattern  has  betm  es- 
tablished and  is  now  recognizable.  It 
coiislsts  of  professional  agitators  whose 
taslc  is  to  organize  local  outbreaks  of 
violence  at  various  cities,  and  on  various 
pretexts,  In  an  effort  to  undermine  law 
enforcement,  accomplish  destruction  of 
public  and  private  property,  and  has  re- 
sulted on  occasion  in  the  loss  of  human 
Ufe. 

Those  who  mastermind  these  violent 
incidents  utilize  Interstate  facilities  over 
which  the  Federal  Government  nuJn- 
tains  control.  The  ringleaders  of  these 
incidents  travel  from  State  to  State  in 
furtherance  of  Inciting  violent  dvll  dis- 
order, and  are  not  concerned  In  the  least 
with  the  terrible  results  of  their  de- 
spicable actions;  but  neither,  at  this 
time,  are  they  denied  the  use  of  Inter- 
state facilities  to  further  their  aims. 

It  is  the  nth  hoiur  of  the  Congress. 
^  President,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
further  burden  this  body  with  cooisider- 
atlons  which  are  far  reaching  and  whl<^ 
demand  our  utmost  legislative  skUls.  It 
Ifi  for  this  reason,  Mr.  PresldBnt,  that  I 
shall  withhold  introduction  this  year  of 
legislation  I  have  prepared  to  deal  with 
the    problems    I    have    Just    discussed. 


Much  attention  must  be  given  to  finding 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  and  with  1 
week  left  in  the  session  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  consider  antirlot  legisla- 
tion properly. 

I  wish  to  Inform  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  introduce  antirlot  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  Congress  convenes  In 
1967.  It  is  a  matter  of  crucial  im- 
ix>i-tance  to  our  country  and  especially 
to  city  dwellers  In  the  Nation  who  no 
longer  are  assured  of  safe  i>assage  on  city 
streets. 

My  bill,  which  I  shall  ask  to  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  provides 
for  fines  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment not  more  than  5  years,  or 
botli,  for  persons  convicted  of  traveling 
in  Interstate  commerce,  of  using  inter- 
state facilities  to  incite  riots  or  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence  punishable  as  a 
criminal  oS&aat  imder  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  lawlessness,  and  to  put  the 
Congress  on  record  as  strongly  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  organized  mob 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  have  prepared  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcors. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoeo,  as  follows : 

8.  

A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense  to  travel 
In,  or  use  any  facility  of.  interstate  or 
foreign  oonunerce  with  intent  to  Incite  a 
not  or  to  Incite  a  riot  which  impairs  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  Vriited  States  of 
Ameriaa  in  Congresa  aaaembled.  That  title  18, 
UnltMl  Statas  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting. 
Immediately  foUowlng  chapter  101  thereof. 
the  following  new  chapter : 

"CKAPIXI    102. ^RIOTS 

"SccaiOl.  RiOTB. 

"(a)  (1)  Wboertr  moives  or  travels  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  coounerce  or  usee  any  facu- 
lty, Instrumantallty,  or  means  for  cocnmunl- 
cation,  transportation,  or  travel  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  oommerce,  with  intent  to — 

"(A)  Indte,  prcmote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on,  or  fadUtate  the  incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  oarrylng  on  of,  a  riot; 

"(B)  commit  any  act  of  battery,  areon, 
bombing,  or  otb^  act  of  violence  which  Is 
punishable  as  a  crtmlnal  offense  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  while  acting  In  further- 
ance of,  or  during  the  commission  of,  any 
act  q>ecUled  In  clauae  (A) ;  or 

"(O)  assist,  encourage,  Induce,  or  instruct 
any  person  to  oomnUt  or  perform  any  act 
spedfled  In  tdanse  (A)   or  (B);  or 

"(3)  Whoerer  willfully  incites,  promotee, 
enoouracea,  or  carries  on,  or  facilitates  the 
Incitement,  promotion,  encouragement,  or 
carrying  on  of ,  a  riot  which  affects  adversely 
the  fr«e  Sow  ot  any  part  of  interatate  or 
forelgn  oommerce,  or  the  functioning  or  use 
of  any  facility.  Instrumentality,  or  means  for 
oommunloattoa.  tranqxirtatlon,  or  travel  In 
Intantate  or  foreign  commerce — 

"BbaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
ImprlMHiad  not  mora  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "rloV 
maaaa  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  In  any 
State  or  tba  District  of  Columbia  by  three 
or  more  peisons  which  reeulta  In  unlawful 


acts  of  violence  agalnet  persons  or  property 
or  threats  of  the  ocwomlsslon  of  such  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  violence  by  three  or  more  persons 
who  have  the  ability  to  perform  the  acte  so 
threatened. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  or  impair  the  validity  or  enforcement 
of  any  law  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  I — 
Crimes"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  InserUng  after  the  foUowlng 
chapter  reference : 

"101.  Records  and  reports 3071" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference: 

"102.  Riots 2101". 


THE  HONORABLE  CLARK  THOMP- 
SON. A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  most  distinguished  colleague  of  mine 
from  the  Texas  delegation — Clark  Wal- 
lace Thompson — is  now  observing  the 
closing  days  of  his  last  congressional 
session.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
Clark  Thompson  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1957.  I  knew  him  before  as  a 
longtime  friend,  and  I  know  him  now  as 
a  very  valued  associate.  We  have  cam- 
paigned together  in  Texas  and  worked 
together  in  Washington  for  principles  we 
thought  right.  I  have  no  better  friend 
in  the  Texas  delegation,  nor  does  Texas 
Itself.  I  rise  now,  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
press the  enduring  gratitude  that  Texans 
feel  for  the  productive  and  honored 
years  he  has  spent  in  Washington. 

Clark  Thompson  first  became  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  during  the  73d  Con- 
gress, and  though  he  declined  to  seek  re- 
nomination  in  1934,  he  returned  to  the 
80th  Congress  and  has  been  here  ever 
since.  When  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  he  will  leave  behind  a  19- 
year  record  of  concerned  and  enlight- 
ened representation  for  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  TexEtf.  During  those  same  19 
years,  he  has  been  an  able  statesman  for 
the  Interests  of  the  whole  Nation. 

He  served  for  many  years  on  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, benefiting  the  coastal  areas  of  his 
district  while  helping  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  American  shipping  indus- 
try. 

He  served  also  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  for  which  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rice  as 
well  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms.  He  wrote  and  managed  much  of 
the  Important  legislation  that  has  helped 
to  stabilize  the  rice-farming  industry  in 
this  country.  He  has  been  an  undoubted 
friend  of  the  small  family  farmer — the 
indispensable  man  in  American  agricul- 
ture— whom  he  has  served  with  compas- 
sion and  effectiveness. 

He  has  also  been  a  progressive  and 
vital  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  bringing  his  consider- 
able expertise  to  the  committee's  work 
in  the  fiscal,  tax,  tariff,  and  social  se- 
curity problons  of  the  Nation.  A  great 
deal  of  the  legislation  that  has  passed 
through  that  committee  since  1962  bears 
the  stamp  of  Clark  Thompson's  counsel. 
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CukMM.  Thompson's  lite  ouulde  the  cor- 
ridors of  Congnaa  hJis  been  equally  busy. 
He  operated  an  enterprising  dry  goods 
bOBlness  In  Galveston  for  11  years,  was 
later  a  successful  public  relations  coun- 
sel and  for  30  years  has  been  active  m 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  He  tlrst  en- 
tered the  Marines  as  a  private  during 
World  War  I  but  had  reached  the  rank  of 
Mlooel  in  World  War  U.  He  arganizt-d 
the  16th  Battalion  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reeerve  m  Galveston  County.  Tex  .  in 
1D38,  led  that  battaUon  to  combat  In  the 
South  Paclhc,  and  was  later  to  head 
the  Reserve  Division  in  Marine  Corps 
HeadQuarters  In  Washington 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  Marine 
Corps  serving?  in  Galveston  In  1918  that 
be  met  and  married  UbJay  Moodi  ,  a  gra- 
ckHU  and  mtt;liU{e:it  lady  from  one  of 
Texas'  most  famed  families.  The 
warmth  of  Clark  and  Libby  Th.^mpson  s 
boepltallty  has  become  so  storied  that 
their  Washington  home  is  tnown  as  tl^ie 
"Texas  Embassy  " 

On  the  wall  of  that  house  on  Massa- 
ehuaeCts  Avenue  hangs  a  commission 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  appointing  Claxk 
Thompsons  grandfather.  Clark  W 
Thompson.  Commissioner  of  Ind.an  Af- 
fairs. The  long  marriage  of  Clajik  and 
Libby  Thompson  has  brought  tokiether 
ooe  of  the  great  families  of  Texas  and 
one  of  the  great  families  of  the  Lincoln 
years  to  produce  one  of  the  great  famlllea 
of  the  United  Stales 

The  dignity  and  Intelllgerice  that  that 
family  has  brought  to  Washington  re- 
flects great  credit  on  their  district,  the 
SUte  of  Texas,  and  the  Congress  itself 

And  90.  Mr  President,  the  gentleman 
from  Galveston  will  not  be  fjrgotten 
vhen  he  Is  no  longer  seen  In  these  cor- 
ridors. Rather  his  absence  will  make  all 
the  more  obvicos  his  contrlbutlon.s  to 
the  wisdom — and  the  accompUshmenUs — 
of  this  Congress. 

Clabjc  Thompson  retires  from  his  seat 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr 
President,  but  he  will  never  abandon  his 
interest  in  public  welfare-  Por  Clajik 
Thompson  there  are  many  more  pro- 
dikctlve  and  honored  years  coming 


POOD  roR  PEACi:  and  trading 

WITH  the  enemy 
Mr.  ORUENING  Mr  President.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  And  that  at  long  la^t  the 
Department  of  State  Is  beginning  to  take 
action,  as  I  have  been  urging  for  some 
months,  against  those  countries  receiving 
•coDomic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  which  continue  to  permit  their 
ships  to  carry  cargo  to  Cuba. 

TlUs  matter  was  disclosed  in  hearings 
b^d  by  the  Subcommittee  on  F^jrelgn 
Aid  Expenditures  in  June  1966  on  the 
administration  of  the  food-for-peace 
programs.  The  hearings  showed,  among 
other  things,  that  a  number  of  countries 
to  vhlch  we  were  furnishing  commodity 
MtfStance  under  Public  Law  480  were 
seHlng  the  same  or  similar  commodities 
to  Cbmmunlst  countries  notwithstand- 
tnff  tbe  specific  prohibition  contained  In 
aeeOon  304  of  Putdle  I^w  480.  In  other 
•MM.  coontrtos  to  wMeh  we  were  pro- 
▼Mlng  PubHo  Law  4W  assistance  had 


permuted   Uielr  ships  to  carry  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba 

The  countries  sending  the  largest 
uumoer  of  ships  to  Cuba  have  been  Eng- 
land. Lebanon,  suid  Greece,  however,  only 
lim  latter  has  b«-eii  reoeivu'.i<  U  S  eco- 
nonuc  and  military  asslstanre  .since  the 
shipping  prohlbitiDn  was  lncorxx)rated 
into  tlie  FVjrelgr'.  .\salsUnce  Act  In  1963 
Since  ltf<>J  Greek  vessels  have  made  over 
170  trips  carri'mg  supplies  to  Cuba. 
Thiay-three  Greek  shjp.s  visited  Cuba 
;n  1965  and  1966  In  addlllMn.  20  Yugo- 
slavian vessf-ls  have  carried  carKos  to 
Cuba  In  1965  ami  li*«6  at  a  time  when 
■.hat  country  was  receiving'  substantial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  under 
Public  Law  480 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havt? 
printf-d  at  this  point  in  tlie  Rkcoed  tables 
I,  II.  and  III  .showing,  respectively,  coun- 
tries rvreiving  PvibUc  Law  480  a.sslstancf 
whose  ships  have  been  carrying  .supplies 
!'i  C  iba.  the  increase  in  rite  sales  by  the 
United  .^rab  Republic  to  Communl.st 
countries,  and  ihe  displacement  of  U.S. 
comme.'-clal  wheat  sales  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  by  Public  Law  480  sales 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exhibit   1 

Table  / 
(DoOw  tmounts  In  millions) 


Nnmber  of 

ships  Tlslttng 

Cab« 

Value  of  nJM 
■CrwnwaU 

UM 

tSM 

yr«r 
IMS 

FlMSl 
1008 

Tlttol: 

Mflroeeo 

1 
2 

a 

16 

0 
0 

to 

•IT  4 
2.8 

03.0 

•  aas 

tA  S 

bnel  

Umoe 

23  S 

1  ttle  IV 

YogosUTte 

OrMoe 

IM.9 

l«Mi 

at 

■  Ui  addition  a  uUe  I  ureement  In  D«««niber  lOA'J 
proTldfd  «n  sddftionnl  lIT.Mn.mOfor  Ml^ndv  yew  1*VS 

>  Air^mcnt  «VnieS  No»  17.  IMi.  pTOTldfil  for  v»rvlM« 
mppiy  ixtiixLt,  (hat  Is  Oaral  par  t96S-M  nit  ealeiiddr 

T4BiJt  II  -  Rice  ezports  by  the  UnUed  Arab 
RepMblic  to  Communist  countries 
fin  tQetrte  tons] 


IMO 

1004 

'•  =?  -i   R 

«,OIM 

131  ^W 

Kiuit  'trrmaay .  .„„  . 

13  4'^l 

litiDtTJ . 

biii«»rt«.   .    .„.„ ,....„ 

S.SM 
t,UO 

i8.9e« 

34.016 
17.  l.T 
10,142 

w,ooo 

82.710 

Poland 

'  t<H-hosioT«kl« 

KtmuuiU     ...—..        ..„., 

YuCosUtU....... . .._.. 

r       i.TJ6 
40^073 

Total „ 

u,3r 

313.  MS 

W^«at  txporu  by  Greece,  to  Covimunist 
(xmntrUM 

(In  metric  tuosj 


HnlSHrta     ....„ „ 


illseal 

10M 


71.  '!«) 

loaooo 


Tajmj  ni. — Com.mer<ruil  Imports  of  U.S.  Wheat 

by  United  Arab  Republic 

[la  metric  ums] 


Ii«ror«  Public  Law  480: 

fiscal  Tear  1062 

KlscaJ  >fuir  1863 „. 

Kljkiii  wux  i»S4 ..». 

>L.1i-r  I'ubiic  Law  480: 

Klscal  year  I0U 

Klacal  year  19M 

Klscal  year  1067 

Klscai  year  1088 

KLval  year  1090 

FLvnl  ywir  IWJO 

Klscal  year  1901 

Fbcal  year  1982 

Fiscal  yaar  1083 

rtscal  year  10M 


Imporu 


a08.O0O 
130.000 
243,000 

33.000 

48.10) 
14.  UOO 
10,000 

"»f«0 

ZOCO 


Mr  GRUENTNG  Mr.  Preslde:.t, 
furtlier,  ai;  I  pointed  out  In  a  speech  0:1 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  September  Id. 
lf«6.  Greece  had  .shipped  more  th.in 
I'tOO.OOO  tons  of  wheat  to  North  Korea 
arid  Bulgaria  in  fl.scal  year  1966  at  a  lime 
when  it  wa.s  receiving  large  amounts  >•: 
the  Rame  commodity  from  the  Uni'rd 
States  under  Public  Law  480  I  a;*'^ 
not^  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Brazil  were  selling  .suhstantlal  quantlt:e5 
of  food  to  Communl.«;t  countries  during 
pf' rl(Tds  when  they  were  the  recipient  of 
Public  Law  480  assistance 

One  of  the  more  discouraging  asp'vt* 
of  this  matt<»r  is  the  failure  of  the  Dt^- 
panment  of  State  to  do  anything  about 
these  instancefl  even  though  they  were  in 
clear  violation  of  the  prohibitions  ci  n- 
Lained  in  Public  Law  480  and  were  cor.- 
trary  to  the  term.s  of  the  Public  Law  480 
salt's  agreements  The  subcommitt^ 
hearings  brought  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  arranged  for  the  con- 
tinued shipment  of  Public  Law  480  food 
and  agricultural  commodities  even 
though  It  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  reclpk  nt  countries  were  sending  the 
same  or  like  commodities  to  CommurJst 
countries 

The  New  York  Times  on  October  13. 
1966,  reported  that  the  US  Embassy  In 
Athens  has  now  told  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment that  US  aid  programs  will  be 
halted  unless  that  country  stops  Its  trade 
with  Commiuilst  countries.  However, 
the  aid  program  Involved  is  the  military 
assistance  program  and  not  Public  Law 
480  assistance.  This  is  because  the  re- 
cently enacted  Foreign  .Assistance  Appro- 
priation Act  prohibits  the  expenditure  of 
any  funds  under  that  act  for  tissistance 
to  countries  who  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists No  provision  has  as  yet  been  en- 
acted for  the  Public  Law  480  program 
which  would  require  the  termination  of 
agricultural  commodity  assistance  to 
countries  which  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist nations 

During  the  subcommittee  hearli.t'^  I 
attempted  to  find  out  how  the  State  De- 
partment could  justify  furnishing  aid  to 
Greece  when  its  ships  were  carrying  car- 
goa  to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.  State 
Department  officials  pointed  out  that  the 
wording  of  section  820  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  was  that: 

No  funda  authorized  to  b«  made  available 
under  this  Act  ....  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
»— l>tance  to  any  country  wh!«h  has  failed  to 
take  appropriate  Mepe  ....  to  prevent  s.Mp* 


(.ir  aircraft  oader  Its  registry  from  tranaport- 
mg  w  Cuba  .  .  .  any  items  at  eoonomlo 
a&slstance  .... 

It  was  contended  that  the  Greek  Gov- 
errmient  had  Lssued  a  decree  prohibiting 
Its  siilps  from  going  to  Cuba  but  that  one 
large  shipowner,  Achilles  Franghlstas,  is 
the  principal  party  involved  and  that  he 
had  challenged  the  legality  of  the  decree 
ill  Greek  courts  where  the  case  had  been 
ptiidlng  for  3  years. 

The  State  Department  contended 
therefore  that  the  Greek  Government 
had,  In  fact,  taken  "appropriate  steps" 
as  required  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  disclosed 
however    that    there   were   many   more 
shipowners  involved  who  were  carrying 
supplies  to  Cuba  despite  the  decree  of  the 
Greek  Government.     We  furnished  a  list 
of  42  Greek  vessels  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
minLstratlon  which  had  carried  cargos  to 
aiba  since  the  Issuance  of  the  decree  in 
1.963  with  the  request  that  the  ownership 
of    these    vessels    be    determined.     The 
subcommittee  was  subsequently  Informed 
that  only  2  of  the  42  vessels  were  owned 
by  Mr.  Franghlstas.   It  is  apparent  there- 
fore that  the  Greek  Government's  decree 
.ha.s  been  meaningless  and  that  appropri- 
ate steps  have  not  been  taken  by  that 
Gtnemment  to  curtail  Its  ships  going  to 
Cuba. 

If  the  .■subcommittee's  inquiry  into  this 
matter  shows  anything  it  Is  that  the 
Department    of   State   wlU   exert   every 
effort  to  find  a  loophole  in  the  legisla- 
tion In  order  to  continue  economic  as- 
sistance to  these  foreign  countries.    The 
action  of  the  State  Department  as  re- 
ported In  the  New  York  Times  was  caused 
by  the  flat  prohibition  placed  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priation Act  which  for  the  first  time  did 
not  give  the  administration  the  discre- 
tion to  continue  aid  to  countries  trading 
with  the  Communists.     This  action  was 
aided  by  the  subcommittee's  disclosures 
unless  a  .similar  prohibition  Is  included 
:n  the  Public  Law  480  legislation  which 
^  now  being  considered  bv  the  confer- 
ence committee,  we  can  expect  to  see  a 
continuation  of  our  food  assistance  pro- 
(rram  to  countries  who  are  sending  the 
same  kind  of  food  to  Cuba.  North  Viet- 
nam, Communist  China,  and  other  Com- 
munist nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle of  October  13.  1966,  and  two  11st- 
..•^.ps  by  the  Maritime  Administration  one 
of  vessels  arriving  in  North  Vietnam' and 
•ne  other  of  ves.sels  arriving  In  Cuba 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  nestings  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
-1  the  Record,  as  follows: 
EiHiBrr  3 
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SS'1^*iS!l.?^'S^'°aS'N<?A^     f."  ^i-  ««^^-"on  Of  countries.  Including 
v,JZ.^         i-xBomg   witn   Cuba   and  North     tiie    Soviet    Union    and    Communist.    rhtn« 


Vietnam. 


Union   and    Communist    Ciilna, 


,^^^il!:!?r_*_°'.*^f.^'^^.  States.  Gr^e     Tuited^^S  p'StT."'  ^"'^  ''"^'"  '^^"'"^ 


has  already  banned  aU  such  trading  by  de 
cree.  But  at  least  one  shipowner  has  con- 
tinued to  trade  with  Cuba  In  defiance  of  the 
prohibition. 

The  ban,  which  went  Into  effect  in  Septem- 
ber. 1963,  excluded  shlpe  that  were  on  time- 
charter contracts  at  the  time. 

AchlUee  Pranghlstaa,  the  recalcitrant  ship- 
owner, said  today  that  he  stUl  had  a  time- 
charter contract  from  1963  to  deUver  12  more 
shiploads  of  goods  to  Cuba.  Fourteen  of  his 
ships  have  visited  Cuban  ports  In  the  last 
two  months. 

SHIPS   BUILT   IN    SOVIET 

Mr.  Franghlstas,  who  gave  a  $106-mllllon 
shipbuilding  order  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
December,  Is  leaving  lor  Moscow  later  this 
month  to  negoUate  a  second  shipbuilding 
contract  Invtdvlng  3«  more  merchant  veaeels 
mostly  S6,000-ton  bulk  carriers. 

The  QreOt  Govenunent  has  taken  legal  ac- 
tion against  Mr.  Franghlstas  for  defying  the 
ban.  He  Is  liable  to  imprisonment  of  up  to 
six  months  and  a  fine.  The  master's  certifi- 
cate of  one  of  his  captains  has  been  removed 
for  defying  the  ban. 

Among  ^Sr.  Franghlstas'  shlpe  that  have 
been  trading  with  Cuba  Is  the  9,600-ton 
Eftyhla,  the  first  veBsel  delivered  to  him 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  She  sailed  for  Cuba  a 
few  hours  after  the  official  delivery  ceremony 
at  Piraeus  last  Jan.  6.  She  was  in  Havana 
again  on  Sept.  31. 

Mr.  Franghlstas  said  today  that  he  believed 
the  decree  banning  trade  with  Cuba  was  un- 
constitutional and  that.  If  he  were  prosecuted 
further,  he  would  challenge  Its  validity  be- 
fore the  Greek  Supreme  Court. 

Qfllclals  indicated  that  the  action  against 
Mr.  Franghlstas  would  take  years  to  come  to 
court  because  of  alow-movlng  Judicial  nro- 
cedxires. 

It  was  this  delay  that  prompted  the  tJnlted 
States  Embassy  In  Athens  to  direct  the  Gov- 
ernment's attention  to  the  risks  Involved  If 
more  drastic  action  were  not  taken  to  stoo 
traJBC  with  Cuba. 

While  the  tJnlted  States  President  In  the 
past  was  authorised  by  Congress  to  waive  the 
forelgn-ald  restrictions  In  some  cases,  the 
new  bill  did  not  renew  these  discretionary 
powers. 

Qualified  sources  noted  that  If  Greece  did 
not  take  more  drastic  action,  ahe  might  be- 
come Ineligible  for  TJnlted  States  military 
aid,  which  amoimts  to  $36  to  »65-mllUon  a 
year,  as  well  as  aid  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480.  The 
sanction  InvolTlng  this  commodity  aid  waa 
a  new  addition  in  the  forelgn-ald  bill. 

The  Government  was  notified  by  the  em- 
bassy of  the  "real  dangers"  Involved,  partic- 
ularly as  an  application  for  assistance  under 
Public  lAw  480  Is  now  pending  In  Washing- 
ton, these  sources  said. 


Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship: 


Briilsh: 

Ardtara 

Green ford 

Isabel  Erica 

MilfoTd 

Santa  Granda 

Shienfoon 

Shirley  Christine 

Cyprlot: 

Acme 

Amfitriti  > '..'.'" 

Amon , 

Antonia  II » 

Greek ; 

Agenor 

Alkon 

Maltese: 

Amalia ' 

Polish 

Aridrzej  Strug'^ 

Beniowski ] 

Djakarta 

General  Sikorski  '...111! 

Hanka  Sawicka 

Jozef  Conrad I." 

Kochanowiki ~_ 

telewel ' "' 

Stefan  Okrezja I.!]! 

Wladyslaw  Broniewski'y. 


Gross 
tonnage 
5.795 
2.964 
7,  105 
1,889 
7,229 
7,  127 
6,724 

7.  173 
7.147 
7,229 
7,803 

7.139 
7.150 

7.304 

6,919 
10,443 
6,915 
6,785 
6,944 
8,730 
8.231 
7.817 
6,620 
6,fll9 


'  Added  to  report  No.  6,  appearing  In  the 
Federal  Register  Issue  of  June  21,  1966. 


Section 


IXHIBir  3 

OmpuMTtaxrt   of   Ooiocxsca,    Mamtime    ad- 
xnnsTRAHoar,  Rkpost  No.  6 — List  of  Fob- 
xiON  Flao  VasBBLS  Aaaiviifo  m  north  Vi»r- 
NAif  on  oa  AFna  Jakttabt  36,  1966 
Section  1.  The  President  has  approved  a 


2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  North  Vietnam  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966,  have  reacquired  eUglbUlty  to 
carry  United  States  Government-financed 
cargoes  from  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  persons  who  control  the  veasels  having 
given  satisfactory  certiflcation  and  assur- 
ance: 

(a)  that  such  vessels  wUl  not,  thenceforth, 
be  employed  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade  so 
long  as  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  discourage  such  trade 
and; 

(b)  that  no  other  vessels  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the 
North  Vietnam  trade,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (c)  and; 

(c)  that  vessels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obUgatlons.  In- 
cluding charters,  entered  Into  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 25.  1966,  requiring  their  employment  in 
the  North  Vietnam  trade  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
consistent  with  such  contractual  obligations. 

Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship  since 
last  report: 

Gross 
tonnage 
British  (1  ship):  Wakasa  Bay 7,044 

Previous  reports :  None. 

By  Order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator. 

Date:  July  15.  19«6. 

James  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


iT^m  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.   18,   1966]      P^^^^^o' '•^^y^^f^^^ted  States  Government-      Department 


->mTa)  States  Gives  Greecx  Waenino  on 
^^^^^— Athens  Told  Aid  Wili,  Cxass  Un- 
less Trade  Is  Halted 

Athens,  October  13.— The  United  States 
^  served  notice  that  all  military  and  eco- 
-omic  aid  to  Greece  may  be  cut  off  this 


financed  cai^foes  shipped  from  t^fc  United 
states  to  foreign  flag  vessels  which  caUed 
at  North  Vietnam  ports  on  or  after  January 
2o,  1966. 

The   Maritime  Administration   Is   making 
available  to  the  appropriate  United  States 


OF 


ElzaiBiT  4 
Commerce, 


MABrmcE    Ad- 


"  h»,     K.       ^"^^  "lay  oe  cut  Off  this  year     Government  Deoartments  th«  frvii^^™  »*         ^^^  ^""^  loiiowing  list  of  vessels  whlc 
"^.  t^J^,l°"l^"!„.^  'J^'''.  ^^  Cuba.     Of  such  vessels  arSve5in°No^i/if       !^^T!^i°_?^^  •*°°*.  ^""'-y  '•  ^^^ 


.— , ---•■w.w        n«tM.L       \^VXUIX» 

Kmb^T^.."*   conveyed    by    the   American 


arrived  in  North  Viet- 
P**^.  P^rts  on  or  ^ter  January  35.  19G8,  based 
■      1   through    July    14, 
Include  vessels  un- 


MINISTRATION.  REPOBT  NO.  75 LiST  C»  FREE 

Woru)  and  Polish  Flag  Vessels  Asrivinq 

IN  CtJBA  SINCE  Jantjaht  1,  1963 

Section  1.  The  Maritime  Administration  Is 
making  available  to  the  appropriate  Depart- 
ments the  following  list  of  vessels  which  have 
arrived  in  Cuba  since  January  1,  1963.  based 
on    Information   received    through   Septem- 


^  b"^'' JhiTr*  "'^P^"^^  °'  ''''  "''^^-     °n   inT^aUon  :^v^^Z.^h  Jtliv   il*     ''^.i,''  '^'  ''''''^'''  °'  those  vessr^^I^t 
«d  bui.  Which   incorporates  restrictions  for      19<M.    This  list  doeTnotlnS^ve^J  ,,n'      <=*"«^  ^^^^^  °°  United  States  Govemment- 

«»  uofc  mciuae  vessels  un-      approved  noncommercial  voyages  and  tho«s 
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llctad  In  section  3.  Pursuant  to  eatablUbed 
United  8tat«a  aoT«mm«st  policy.  th«  liMt«tl 
TMMla  ar«  Incllclbla  to  cAtry  UnltAd  Stetoa 
Oanmrnent-Onmaota.  cartow  fracn  tba 
United  States. 

Orott 
Time  of  re^try  and  nama  of  ahlp :    tonnag* 
Total,  all  aa«B.  SM  ablps...   1.  BIS,  au 

Brltlab   (74  ahlps) 66S.082 

AwtaUa  (now  llaUe*e)  ' 

AmoMon  River   (no>w  River,  sold 

to  Dutch  brsakars)  ' 7.  2S4 

Antarctica    8,  7*8 

Arctic  Ocean 8.791 

AnUnotU    l.OM 

Ar^Hem    8.»ei 

Ardmort,  (now  Kali  Klpi*.  Brit- 
ish)'     4.8*1 

^rtfpatricfc  (now  Pakittani)  •_..  7.  OM 

Antrosrmore 8.830 

ArdrcHoan    7,900 

Ardtirod    7.028 

Ardtara    8,798 

Arlington    Ccrurt    (now    South- 
gate.   British  )  ' 

Athelcrown    (tankar) 11.14A 

iltlt«lduJk«    (tanker) 0.069 

Athelknigtit    (tanlar). 0.067 

Ath^mere    (tanJtsr) 7,534 

Ath^monmrofi  ( tankar) 11,183 

Atheltuitan      { tankar )      broksn 

up' 0.194 

AvUfaith 7.868 

Bmxtergate    8,818 

CK^ung    CKmm 8.866 

Chipbee  (sold  tar  scrap) 7.271 

Coemo  Trader  { trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der  ex-nama    /vy    ^a<r.    Brlt- 

l«h)» 

Duiren     (now    it^sta,    Panama- 
nian)'..  4.  9;'9 

Mmtt    Broeae     (now    PhoeiUcian 

Down.    British)' 

Bmgtfortune    8.789 

»lta>«  (broken  up)' 7,134 

formentor    8.434 

Fortuns   enterprise 7.384 

Fna  Enterprif  ( now  Cyprlot ) ' .   

fne  Merchant  (now  Cyprlot)' 

Ovrthdale   (now  Jeb  Lee.  Brit- 
ish)'      7  543 

Oroevenor    Mariner     (now    Red 

Sea.   British)' 7.036 

Hamelmoor 7  907 

Belka I  a!  ill 

Bniitphere 8.718 

Bo  Fung 7.121 

InelUtaffa   8.256 

tneketiiart    7,043 

Ivg    raw    (now    Cottno    rroder, 

British,   broken   up) 7,301 

Jab  Lee  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name,   Oarthdale.  British)' 

JoUity    _  B.060 

Kali  ttpis  (tripe  to  Cuba  under 

SK-name.   Ardmore.   British)' 

JTfmroM    8.  8«8 

Lm  Hortensia 0.406 

Lmdg  Era   (trips  to  Cuba  under 

ex-name,  .nan tnear,  British)'.    

LtaJcntoor 8,238 

Lorodore  • 8.078 

Magister 2.839 

Mmncf  Dee.. _ 8.887 

Hebula 8.  934 

Mewdene    (now   rree   Navigator. 

Cyprlot)' 

Mtmforeet  ( now  Cyprlot ) ' 

Ktmgmte 8,743 

ir«W0lad« ._  7.868 

Mamgi ove  (now  Cyprlot)' 

Ktwhoath 7  MX 

MmekUl  7!8M 

Mtmlmme 7,048 

XMPMieadow  (now  Cyprlot)' 

JVMSIIIUSI 7,  15X 

Mmcmoor 7.188 

irils  Amekm 6.181 


British  (74  ihlpsj— ConUnued 

Oceantramp 

Oceantravel    

Peony  .  _ _ _  _ 

Phoenician  I>awn  ( previous  trips 
to  Cuba  under  ex-name.  East 

Breeze,    British)', 

Red  Sra  1  tj-ip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name  Orotvmor  Manner,  Brtl- 

i«h  I '         ....      .    

iiedbrook     mow     E      Evangelta. 

Oreek  ) '    

Ruth])    i4nn  ' 

St    Antonio  (now  MaIteM)> 

Sandirnd  .    . , 

Santa   Granda .__.. 

Sea    Amty^r „ ....„.._ 

Sea    Coral 

Soo    Krnpreu .—_.-.__ 

Seatage    

Shtenfoon     

Shun    Fung    1  wrecked  ) ' 

Sociyve   ,  now   lalsJteae  1  '    . . 

Southgate  1  previous  trips  to 
Cube  under  ex-name  Arling- 
ton  Court.  British)' 

Stanwear  (  now  Lady  Era,  Brit- 
ish 1  •   

Suva       Breejie       1  now       Cathay 

Trader    Panamanian  \ 

Sur^ft      Rtiier      mow      KaiUthea, 

Cyprlot)' 

Ttmios  Statrro4  mow  Maltese 
Flag,   previous   tripe   to   Cuba. 

Greek)' 

Venice ....__. 

Vercharrnian . .. . 

Vergmont _.—.—.„»___« 

Yungfutary     , ._.„ .„ 

Yungiutation     ..._._ 

ZrUi  M 


Oross 

tonnage 

0.  188 

10,477 

9.037 


8,708 


7,338 
7.381 


7,338 
7,329 

10,431 
10,  431 
8.041 
4.330 
7.  137 
7,  148 


9,  063 

8,  loa 
4,970 


8.611 
7.268 
7,381 
8.  388 
8.  414 
7.237 


Lebanese   (99  ships). 


374.  134 


AU3lo3    II 7.286 

AIS     Giannia 8.997 

Akawuu  (now  Cyprlot}' 

Al    Amin 7,  186 

AUuIca „___ 8,989 

i4nt^<M 7.044 

Anrontf 6.359 

Ares  I  constructive  total  loss)'..  4,567 

Areti     7,178 

AnjtefM    6,  998 

Attn 5,324 

Athamas      now    Cyprlot  1' 4.729 

Carnation   (sold  Spanish  break- 
ers)'   .... 4   884 

Clatre 5.411 

Crit     a   033 

/MmcM     7.  187 

£    Myrtidiotista   (aground,  trips 
to  Cut>a  under  ex-name.  Kal- 

luypi  D    Lemoa.  Lebaneae) 

Free  Trade  (now  Cyprlot) 

Georgioi    U.   II s  028 

Giannu    .    .„____.  8,370 

Giorgoa    Ttakiroglou 7    340 

Graniko3   _. _«_.__._ 7   283 

Ilena     5   925 

loanni3   Aroioti* 7   287 

Ka.Uopt      D      Lrmoa — fHow     E 

MyTtuliot\3.*a,     Lebanese)'....  6, 

Katerxna    . . B, 

Leff"^   ... 7, 

Malou     . 7. 

Mantnc . 7. 

JfaTa  Dejplna  (broken  Intwo)'.  7. 

.tfarla    Rente 7. 

Marichruttna  .      ..    7, 

Maryvvark     .sold    flermau    ship 

breakers)' 4,  •?83 

Mt'ixnuii     . -™__... 8,  782 

M<rus»e     . „_-„_. 0   307 

Nu't'\c . . „— 7,  396 

Soelie  .    - 7,351 

Noemt    I  aground) '_.__„_.„ 7,070 

Olga    1  n(jw  Greek)' . 7   199 

Panagot 7.133 


103 
367 
17B 
146 
265 
364 
303 
124 


Lebanese  (58  ships) — Continued 

Parmanna    

Razant    (broken    up)' 

Reneka   ( no^   San  Carlo.  Pana- 
manian   flag )' 

Rio   

St    Anthony,  (broken  up)' 

St.    NicoUu 

San  Spyridon 

Sheik    Boutr03    (trips    to    Cuba 
under    ex-name.    Cavtat.  Yu- 

(i[c»lav) 

Stevo    

Taxiarhis    

Tertric 

Theodoroe  I^moa 

Tony . 

Tuula 

rroyan . . 

Vassiitki    

Vajtric 

Vergoiivada    

Yanxilai 


Oro.tj 
tonnage 
8,  7'Jl 
7,  253 

7.250 
7,  194 
5.349 
7,  165 

7.  2r>o 


7.068 
7,349 

7,  (M5 
7,  198 
7,  176 

6,  426 
7,243 

7.  192 
6.751 
a,  339 

10.  051 


Greek   (34  shlpe) 


257,  190 


7   :R9 

8,  (500 
7,  1(H 
7,  359 


9  744 

7  218 
7,  1184 
7,  248 
8,413 


10,885 
7  244 


Agtos    Therapon 6.617 

Akaitas  (now  Cyjjrlot)' 

Alice 

Ambasaade  (sold  Hongkong  ahlp 

breakers)' 

Arnertcana    

Anacreon     

i4natoi« — (now  Sunrlte,  Cyp- 
rlot) ' 

Andromoc/it-    (previous   trips   to 
Cuba     under     ex     name,     Pcti- 

eJopr,  Greek)' 8,712 

Antonia-    (now    Amflthea.    Cyp- 

rtot ) 

Apollon         

Atharuurios  K . . 

Barbanno    

CalUopi   Michaloa [.IIIHII 

Emba*ry    (broken   up) 

E  Evangelia  (trip*  to  Cuba  un- 
der ex-name,  Redbrook.  Brlt- 

l8h)     

Eftychla __" 

Flora  M    mow  Llberlan)  ' 

Oloria  (now  Helen.  Greek)  ' 

Helen  (previous  tripe  to  Cuba 
under         ex-name.         Gloria, 

Greek)' 7:28 

Irena    _. ._.  723a 

;»fr&»    // 7  278 

Kapetan  Kostu  (broken  up)  '..  5  033 

Kyra  Hariklia  (broken  upi  '..  6  8fl8 

Maria      Theresa      (now      Ingrid 

i4nri«.  South  African)  ' 7  J45 

Mango  (now  AmUtriti.  Cyp- 
rlot) ' 7   147 

Jl/aroiidto  ( now  7"fialie,  Pana- 
manian)  '    7  389 

M astro- Stelios    II    (now    Weruiy 

H  .  Sou  th   African  )     7.  282 

Nicolaos  F  (previous  trip  to 
Cuba,  under  ex-name,  Nico- 
laos Frangista.1.  Oreek)  ' 7,199 

Nicolaos  Frangistaa  (now  Nico- 
laos F  .  Greek)    _ 

NikoUs    M 7,176 

Olga  (trips  to  Cuba.  Leba- 
nese) '    _    . 

Pantariaasa   7,131 

Paxo<    ...    7,  144 

Penelope       (now       Andromachi. 

Greek  I  ' 

Presvia  1  broken  up)  ' 10,820 

Redestos    .    6,911 

Roula  Maria  (tanker  1 10,608 

Seirios    (broken   up)  ' 7,239 

Sophia   -._    .      .      ..  7.030 

Styllanos    N     Vlassopulos    (now 

Anfonla  //,  Cyprlot!  '-    7,303 

Timios  StatTOs  1  formerly  Brit- 
ish flag,  now  Maltese)  ' 

Tina   .      ...  7,363 

Western  Trod^ 0.268 


Polish  (18  ships  1 


Italian   ( 18  shlpi 

Achille 

Agostino  BerU 
A  ndrea    Costa 

up)  '    

Arpromonte    ( 

Caprera    

Ella  (tanker). 
Geremia  (preV 

under  ex-nai 

Italian)  '  .. 
Giuseppe  Oiul 
G'-aziella    Zetc 

under      ex-i 

Italian)'  .. 
Jlfariorujanna 

Italian)'  .. 
ifonfiron    (no 

Italian)'   .. 

Sazareno     

S:no   Bixio 
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Baltyk    

Pxalystok 

Bytom    

Chopin    

ChOTZOtC    

Inergetyk 

Uuta    Florian 

fiuta  Labedy- 

Huta    Ostrovrlec 

Huta  Zgoda 

Hntnik    

Kcypalnia   Bobrek 

Kopalnia  Ctladz 

Kcrpalnia   Miechowice 

Kopalnia   Siemianowioe. 

Kopalnia  Wujek 

PiOSt 

Trantportotpiec 


Orou 
tonnage 
186.080 

6.  963 
7.173 
6,967 
9.148 
7.237 

10.848 
7.268 
7,221 
7,178 
6.840 

10.897 
7.221 
7,262 
7.228 
7.166 
7.038 
8.184 

10.880 


Italian  (16Btilpa) — Continued 

San   Franceteo 

San  Nicola  (tanker) 

Santa   Lvda 

Somalia  (now  OJienchantf.  Na- 
tlonallBt  Chinese)! 


Grou 

tonnage 

9,284 

12,461 

9,278 

3,352 


Tu«osIav    (9   elilpe). 


Bar 

Cavtat  (now  Sheik  Boutroa,  Leb- 


Cetlnje   

Dugi  OUOe 

Kolaain 

ilojieovae   

Plod _ 

Promina  

Trebianfioa  (wrecked) 

French    (9   ehlpe) 


Cyprlot   (IB   shlpe) 129,888 

Acme   7,169 

Aielpho*   PetraMi 7,170 

Akamas  ( previous  trip*  to  Cuba, 
Lebaneee)  ' 7,288 

Akastoa  (prevlouB  trip  to  Cuba, 
Greek)  •    7.881 

Aktor    (sunk)  « 6.998 

Amftali    7,110 

Amfithea  (preTlous  tiip  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name.  Antonia, 
Greek)'   6,171 

A"ifitTiti  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex -name.  Marifio,  Greek )» 

Amon 7,229 

Antonia  II  (trip  to  Cuba  -under 
ex-name,  Styliano  N.  Vlaaao- 
puloa.    Greek)' 

Artemlda    

Athama*  (trips  to  Cuba,  Leba- 
nese)'   

El    TOTO 8,949 

Free  tnterprUe  (previous  trip* 
to  Cuba.  British)' 6,807 

Free  Merchant  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba.    BrtUsh)  ' 6,287 

Free  Navigator  ( previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name,  tiexo- 
dene.    British)' 7,181 

Free  Trader  (prevloxis  trips  to 
Cuba,    Lebanese)  ' 7,067 

KalUthea  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba  under  ex-name.  Swift 
River.   British)  '..- —  7,261 

New  forest  (previous  tripe  to 
Cuba,   British)  ' 7,186 

Setcgrove  (previous  trips  to 
Cuba,  British  and  Haitian)  »_  7, 172 

Nevrmeadow  (previous  tripe  to 
Cuba,   British)' 8,664 

Sunrise  (previous  tripe  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name,  Anatoli, 
Greek)  >    


Arsinoe  (tanker,  sunk) 

Avranchea 

Ciroe   

Knee  

foulapa 

Mungo    

Nelee 

Neve  (now  Drama  Oumar,  Ouln- 

eaji)» 

Senarujue  (tanker) 


Morocoan   (6  ships). 


Atlat   

Banora  (sunk)! . 

Marrakech  

Jfauritanie 

roubfcal    


7.247     Blalteoe  (6  ships). 


Italian  (IS  ships). 


broken 


Xe^ill* 

X^rtino  Bertani 

Andrea    Coeta    (tanker, 

up)  ■    

Arpromonte    (broken    up)  ' 

Caprera    

Slia    (tanker) 

Geremia  ( previous  trips  to  Cuba 

under  ex-name,  tlariaruManna, 

Italian)  '    

Giuseppe  Oiulietti  (tanker)  — 
Graziella   Zeta    (trips    to   Cub« 

under      ex-nazne,      Montiron, 

Italian)'   

MariasiLsanna     (Now    Oeremio, 

Italian)'    . 

Uontiron    (now  Oraziella  Zeta, 

Italian)'  

Sazareno    . 

Nino  Bixio 


6,960 
8,880 

10,440 
7,164 
7,189 

11,877 


2,479 
17,  619 


1,696 
7,173 
8,427 


Auffutta  PttuUn 

Hermia  (trtp  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name,  Amfred.  Swedish)  > 

Margrethe  PatiUn 

Ragni  PauUn 

Sword  (tanker) 


Netherlands  (2  ships) . 


MeOce  - 
Tempo 


Norwegian  (2  ships) . 


OI«  Bratt 

Tins  (now  Jeareel,  Panamanian 
flag,  wrecked)  > 


Swedish  (2  ships) 
(now 


Hermia,     Pln- 


Amfred 
niah)  » 

Dagmar  (now  Bali  Mariner,  Pan- 
amanian) » 


Monaco  (1  ship). 


Satnt  Lys. 


Ouinean:  Z>ram«  Oumar  (trtp  to 

Oubft   under  ex-name.   Neve, 

French) .» 

Haitian:  Newgrove  (Now  Cypriot) .» 

Liberlan:  Flora  M.  (tripe  to  Cuba, 

Greek).* 


60,800 


7,238 

7,266 
7.200 
6,997 
7.217 
7,125 
3,657 
6,960 
7,145 


48,758 


10,  426 
7,282 
2,874 
1,232 
3,739 
4,820 
2,874 

852 

14,669 


86,828 


10,892 
3,062 
8,214 

10,392 
8,748 

33.788 


ilmalia  (prevlouB  trips  to  Cuba, 

British)' 7,304 

lapatum    7, 156 

St.  Antonio  (broken  up,  prevloua 

trtp  to  Cuba.  British)' 6. 704 

Soclyve  (previous  trips  to  Cuba, 

British)' 7,291 

7imio«  Stavroe   (previous  tripe 

to  Cuba,  BrtUsh  and  Greek).-  5,333 

Finnish  (4  ships) 82,919 


7,096 


7,251 

6,823 

11,749 


999 


500 
499 


10.003 


6,252 
4,760 
9,318 


2,828 
6,490 
7,314 


7.314 


Nationalist    Chinese :     Chenchang 

(trip   to   Cuba   under   ex-name, 
Somalia,  Italian)  > 
Pakistani:     ArdpatricH     (trtp     to 

Cuba,  British) .' 
Panamanian : 

Agate  (trips  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name.  Dairen,  British) .' 

Bali  Mariner  (trips  to  Cuba  un- 
der ex-name.  Dagrnar,  Swed- 
ish).' 

Jezreel  (trip  to  Cuba  under  ex- 
name.  Tine,  Norwegian. 
wrecked ) .' 

Cathay  Trader  (trips  to  Cuba 
under  ex-name.  Suva  Breeze, 
British).' 

Thalie  (trip  to  Cuba  vmder  ex- 
name,  Maroudio,  Greek) .' 

San  Carlo   (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-natne,     Reneka,    Lebaneae, 
broken  up ) .' 
South  African: 

Wendy  H.  (trip  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name,  Mastro-Stelios  II, 
Greek).' 

Ingrid  Anne  (trtp  to  Cuba  under 
ex-name,  Maria  Theresa. 
Greek  ).i 

'  Shlpa  appearing  on  the  list  that  have  been 
scrapped  or  have  bad  changes  in  name  and/ 
or  flag  of  registry. 

'Added  to  Report  No.  74.  appearing  in 
the  Federal  Register  issue  of  July  22,  1906. 

Section  2.  In  accordance  with  approved 
procedures,  the  vessels  listed  below  which 
called  at  Cuba  after  January  1,  1963,  have 
reacquired  eligibility  to  carry  United  States 
Government-flnanced  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  f)er8ons  who 
control  the  vessels  having  given  satisfactory 
certification  and  assurance: 

(a)  that  such  vessels  will  not,  thenceforth, 
be  employed  in  the  Cuba  trade  so  long  as  it 
remains  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  discourage  such  trade;  and 

(b)  that  no  other  vessel  under  their  con- 
trol will  thenceforth  be  employed  in  the  Cuba 
trade,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (C); 
and 

(c)  that  veasels  under  their  control  which 
are  covered  by  contractual  obligations,  in- 
cluding charters,  entered  into  prior  to  De- 
cember 16,  1963,  requiring  their  employment 
in  the  Cuba  trade  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
such  trade  at  the  earliest  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  such  contractual  obligations. 

Flag  of  registry  and  name  of  ship: 

Gross 
tonnage 
Since  last  report: 

Greek  (1  ship):  Pamit  (now  Bam- 
bero,  Uberian)— —  3.929 

Previous  reporU,  flag  of  registry : 

Number 

of  ships 

Total    95 

British 89 

Cyprlot   2 

Danish 1 

Finnish   2 

French 1 

German    (West) 1 

Greek 26 

Israeli    1 

Italian  8 

japtanese ^ 

Kuwaiti 1 

Lebanese 8 

Norwegian    * 

Spanish 6 

Swedish 1 

Section  3.  The  ships  listed  in  SecUons  1 
and  2  have  made  the  following  ntimber  of 
trips  to  Cuba  since  January  1.  1963.  based 
on  information  received  through  September 
22,  1966. 


October  lA,  1966 
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1 

1 

t«M 

FT«C»<r^Wr7 

1     i«aa 

1904 

1966 

Jaouanr- 
Jona 

iair 

AOCIM 

aagan.. 

Total 

Brtttoh     

L«ban«*e 

m 

«4 

» 

M 
U 

~ •" 

8 

U 
9 
t 

T 

180 
91 

27 
30 
U 
1 
t 
17 
10 
U 
< 

a 
\ 

9 

tai 
«• 

zs 

34 
U 
17 
9 

r 

• 

• 

a 

~V 

a 

« 
18 
1« 
7 
« 

10 
1 

II 

1 

e 

1 
» 

1 

1 

r 

a 

I 

8IA 
171 

Greek 

Itmllsn          

68 

Ya(n«ia<r .      .     ... 

CTPrt<3«    

Francii     

§pMilsh    ....         „ 
Norwegian 

1 

1 
1 

r 

j- 

4« 
19 

SI 
2J 
24 

Moroooui .... 

== 

23 
17 

» 

1! 
fl 

3 

rinnWi „... 

Malteaa 

Nettierluida 

e 
1 

SwMllBh   

KnweltL 

UtmII „ „. 



D«ihh.        

1 

1 

Oennan  TVa»t)_„ _. 

Haitian        

1 



"•"*""*■*•" 

1 

{jPMeee 

1 

*""**"•"*" 

Monaco 

1 

Subtotal 

PoiW) „ 

170 

is 

S94              3W| 

IM 
« 

30 

1 

ta 

8 

1,238 

Orand  total 

ns 

410          aea 

140 

21 

u 

8 

1,279 

Non  Trip  totaia  In  Uilj  Section  exceed 
^Ip  totaU  In  9actloni  1  uad  a  b«c*iM«  aocne 
of  llM  ablpa  vamtm  naova  tbMi  on*  tAp  to 
Cuba. 

Uantbly  totalt  labject  to  rensloD  aa  ad- 
lUMOiiil  data  tncomea  aTaliabla 

By  order  of  the  Acting  Maritime  Adminla- 
tnttor 

Drted     September  28,  19W 

Jambs  S   D»w»o?«   Jr 

Secretary 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  bual- 
neas?  U  not.  mominir  business  Is 
dosed. 


CONSTRUCTION.  REPAIR,  AND 
PRESERVATION  OP  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
uk  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1689.  S    3906 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkcislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
3906)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
{10868.         

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  presejit 
oonxlderatlon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
auggeet  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  Preeklent.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum,  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection.  It  la  ordered. 


Mr  R,\ND0LPH,  Mr,  President,  in 
our  consideration  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. S,  3906,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  .Senators  to  the  fact  that  since  Con- 
gressional enactment  of  the  last  general 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  con- 
trol, and  multiple-purposes  bill,  which 
took  place  last  year,  w?  have  had  many 
favorable  reports  on  needed  water  re- 
source developments  These  have  been 
tran.smitted  to  Congress  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  The  measure  the  Senate 
Is  considering  today  provide.s  authoriza- 
tion for  Initiating  these  important  proj- 
ects In  several  sections  of  the  countrv. 
Also  included  In  the  bill  are  several  mat- 
ters of  (funeral  legislation  appropriate 
for  con.sideratlon  in  connection  with  the 
subject  matter  the  Senate  Is  considering 
today. 

Over  Che  years,  the  Corps  nf  Eru?lneers 
has  evolved  a  body  of  projects  worthy  of 
our  study  and  consideration  Congress 
has  also  evolved  a  body  of  legislation 
establishing  Federal  Interest  In  civic 
works  covering  many  purpoees.  As  a 
result  of  a  number  of  authorizing  acts, 
a  sound  Federal  program  of  projects  to 
benefit  the  country  as  a  whole—States, 
counties,  conimunltle.s,  and  the  generai 
public — has  been  brought  to  passage 

Howe^-er,  there  are  many  other  prob- 
lems and  many  meritorious  projects 
which  come  to  our  atu-nUon  because  of 
the  complexity  of  our  American  deyelop- 
mental  programs.  Industrial  growth,  pop- 
ulation development,  reglotial  economic 
problems,  and  many  other  factors;  so 
that  there  has  been  a  continuing  study 
and  revision  of  the  program  Ui  keeping 
with  the  current  and  prospective  needs 
essential  to  realistic  regional  and  na- 
tional development,  and  to  an  eCBcient 
use  of  the  Nations  financial  and  natural 
resou.'ces  The  projecu  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  legislation  today  come  to 
us  as  the  result  of  such  study 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
thorough  public  hearings  on  the  projects 
and  reports  favorably  recommended  by 
the   chief   of   engineers,   and   on   other 


proposals  for  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

During  these  hearings,  testimony  was 
received  from  Members  of  the  Congress, 
the  Corps  of  Enylncers.  and  other  tntrr- 
ested  Kroups  and  Individuals. 

The  survey  program  Cfiiiducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  forms  the  basis  for 
the  overall  civil  works  propram  and 
sho\ild  be  kept  current  and  abrea^st  of  the 
present  needs  of  different  areas  and  lo- 
calltles  of  our  country.  We  recognize 
the  validity  of  this  statement  by  the  vpr>- 
fact  that  our  population  approaches  2oo 
million  persons.  The  bill  Includes  au- 
thorization for  additional  comprehfr.- 
sl7e  river  basin  Investigations  and  for 
surveys  at  various  localities  in  the  inter- 
est of  flood  control,  navigation,  and  otlier 
allied  water  purposes 

Ttie  projects,  42  in  number,  as  recom- 
mended for  authorization  by  the  com- 
mittee will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  Federal  water 
resource  program,  Tlie  projects  have 
been  conceived  and  recommended  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  prevent  or  reduce 
the  damage  caused  by  rampaging  flood- 
waters,  to  provide  water  for  municipal, 
agricultural,  and  Industrial  use;  to  per.- 
erate  hydroelectric  power  for  our  cities 
and  farms;  to  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  to  develop  and  Improve  the 
Nations  navigation  facilities.  Prompt 
authorization  will  benefit  and  strengthe.i 
the  entire  country  and  underglrd  the 
general  economy. 

There  have  been  times  when  persor-.^ 
have  talked  about  public  works  projects 
aa  being  pork  barrel  In  nature. 

This  is  a  t«m.  I  think.  wWch  has  b.t :, 
facetiously  Uii<*d,  although  as  the  coun- 
try—through the  media  of  the  press, 
television,  and  radio — has  sometimes 
been  informed  of  projects  in  that  Iieht 
there  is  an  unmerited  connotation  T.'.e 
civil  works  authorized  under  our  Flixd 
Control  Acts  and  river  basin  authon.a- 
tions  are  projects  that  are  not  ju.n  ex- 
penditures of  dollars  but  investmem.'-  f 
dollars  The  dollars  invested  In  thoi* 
projects  always  produce  benefits  greater 
than  the  costs,  with  tlie  ratio  of  benefit.- 
in  some  of  the  projects  in  the  pendmc 
measure  reaching  as  high  as  85  time's 
the  costs  invoUed 

Many  of  the  projects  include  reservoirs 
for  the  .storage  of  municipal  and  indu.';- 
trial  water  supplies  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 
In  this  respect  I  stre.ss  that  the  FederaJ 
investment  in  certain  multipurpose 
features,  such  as  water  supply.  In  t;;e.<-e 
re.servolrs,  will  be  reimbursed  to  U^e 
Treasury, 

Authorization  of  these  important  proj- 
ects at  this  ume  will.  I  am  sure,  consti- 
tute a  prudent  investment  of  F'ederal 
funds  in  permanent  Ifnprovement.s  whir!; 
are  sound  from  both  an  engineer::-' 
standpoint  and  economic  feasibility 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  authoilza- 
tlon  for  11  navigation  projects  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $17,872,000.  and  4  be.<vch 
erosion  amtroi  projecie  at  an  estiniai-'d 
cost  of  $7,011,000 
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Title  U  of  the  bill  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  27  flood  control  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $796,352,000. 

The  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
pmjects  in  both  titles  is  $821,235,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  of  monetary 
authorization  In  the  bill,  broken  down 
Into  the  major  categories  Is  Indicated  In 


a  table  which  aiv>ears  on  page  2  of  the 
report  On  pages  3  and  30  of  the  report 
are  summary  tables  listing  the  project 
authorlzaUcMis  contained  In  the  bill  for 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
respectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd  for  the 
Information  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 


I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  pertinent  Infor- 
mation, Including  the  costs  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  plans  of  Improve- 
ments for  each  of  the  projects  authorized 
In  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


MONETARY  SUMUAEY  OF  BILL 


Summary  and  analyst*  of  the  b-ill 


TITLE  n— FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS 


htlb  I 

N!jv;g;itlon  projects 

Pesicr  erosion 

TotiJ.  tlUel 

TTTLK  n 

Projects 

(.Jnuid  total 


Number 

Amonnt 

11 

4 

$17. 872, 000 
7,011,000 

" 

IS 
37 

24,883.000 
798.152,000 

*■ 

42 

821,  au,  900 

Project 


Document  No. 


TTDtE  I— NAVIGATION  PROJECTS 


ProJ«jcl 


Newark  hay,  Ha<keiisack,  and  Passaic  Rtvan,  N.J 
CafJina  Beach  liwhor,  .N'.C ..." 


Oulf  IntracoastBl  WaterwayVJia! 


.Southport  Ilarbur,  .\ 
Oatf  (  ounty  Canul,  ( 
Pt.  tuole  iDlet,  Fla 
Pdurl  Itlver,  MIm,  and  L». 

Blloii  llarUir.  Miss .."" 

Elk  ("reek  Flarbor.  Pa 

Conneaut  Harbor,  ofilo 'I'lIIIII""""^ 

Crosa  Vllliigp  Harbor,  .Mich ""'"  "I""' 

IkllssLsslppI  River-Fon  Madison  Harbor,  Yow-a 


Total  navigation  (U  projects). 


Document  No. 


H.  404,  Stth. 
H.  61fi,  80tta. 
H.  «14,  mtb. 
H.  481,  89tb. 
H.  S08,8eth. 
H.  482,  80th. 
H.  613,  89th. 
H.  812,  8»th. 
H.  484,8eth. 
H.  490,89th. 
H.  607,80th. 


Vedaral  ooft 
of  oew  work 


$12,800,000 

Halntenance 

Maintenance 

477,000 

MaintMianoe 

830^000 

763,000 

920.000 

496,000 

723.000 

976,000 


17,872.000 


TITLE  I— BEACH  EROeiON  PROJECTS 

Project                     1 

Document  No. 

Federal  oost 
of  new  work 

Ocraooke  Iniet  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  N  C 

Mullet  Key,  Fla 

Pinellas  County,  Fla 

Pan  niego  (Sunset  Cliffs),  Calif 

H.  800,80th... 
H.  618,89th... 
H,  619,  80th... 
H.  477,  80th... 

$6,800,000 
280,000 
116,000 
800,000 

Total  beacJi  eruston  (4  projects)  .. 

7,  Oil,  000 

Grand  total  (15  projects) 

24,883.000 

Sudbury  River  at  SaionviUe,  Mass 

North  Nashua  River  Basin,  Mas* 

Peqnonnook  Blver  Basin,  Conn 

Beaufort  Inlet  to  Bogue  Inlet,  N.C 

Bogue  Inlet  to  Moore  Inlet,  N  C 

C^Pe  ^«ir,  N.C,  to  the  North  Carolina-'SouVh  Caro^ 

Una  State  Une. 
Mainland  areas  of  North  Carolina 
Outer  Banks  between  the  Virginia  State  line  andHat- 

teras  Inlet,  N.C. 
Savannah   River  Basin— Trotters   i^hoals  Dam  and 

Reservoir,  Qa.  and  8.C, 

Tecbe-Vermllion  Baalns.  La.. 

Bayou  Bartholomew  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  "and 

Louisiana. 

Ouachita  River,  Monroe,  La 

Arkansas-Red  River  Basins,  fei..  Okla.,"  and  kaiis" 

(Pt.  1), 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  and  Reservoir,  West  Fork 

River,  W.  Va.  v  »ui» 

Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River,  Kv    and 

Term. 
Kehoe  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Tvgans  Cre^k    Ky 

Taylorsvllle  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Salt  River,  Ky 

Meramec  River  Basin,  Mo 

Mississippi  River,  mile  185  U,  Jbb.  lUinolsand'Mis-" 

souri. 
Maumee  River  at  Ottawa,  Ohio. . 
Red  Creek.  Monroe  County.  N  Y 

Boise  River  at  Boise,  Idaho...  

Skagit  River,  Wash 

Klamath  River,  In  the  vicinity  of  KLamathrCalif 
MarysvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Yuba  River,  Calif 
EJoiights  Valley  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Russian  Rlvar  ' 

Calif. 
Pajaro  River,  Calif... 


Total  flood  control  (27  projects) . 


,  S.  61,89th 

8.  113,89th.... 
6.  115.  89th.... 
H.  47B,  89th.-. 
H.4W),89lh... 
H.  611,  89th... 

H.  475,  8»th... 
H.  476,89th... 

8.  62,  89th 

H. .  89th.. 

H.  506,  89th... 

n.  328,  88th... 
S.  no,  89th.... 

fi.  lOB,  80th.... 

n.  175,  87lb...| 

H.  517,  89th...! 
H.  602,  8eth...l 

H. ,  89th.. 

H.  610,  89th. 

H.  485,  SOtb. 
S.  107,  89th.. 
H.  4S6.  sath. 
4S3,  89th. 
H.  478,  89th. 
H.  601.  8»th. 
Ii.  618,  88th. 

H.  4BI,89th. 


H 


Federiil  cost 
of  new  work 


$1,300,000 
15,816,000 

5,000.000 
320.000 

1,240,000 
12,  310,  000 

2,048,000 
6,662.000 

84.900,000 

5.100.000 
9,360,000 

1,160,000 
46,  400,  000 

34.500,000 

151,  000,  000 

IB,  000,  000 
24.800,000 

45.971,000 

7.  193,  000 

8,  413.  000 
1,  430,  000 
1, 576,  000 
5,  804,  000 
2.4«0.  000 

132.900,000 
U6,  800.  000 

11,800,000 

706, 352, 000 


Newark     Bat,     Hackinsack     and     Passaic 

RivxKs,  N  J. 

(H.  Doc    404.  80th  Cong.) 

Navigction  problem. — Growth  of  terminal 
facilities  and  Increase  in  traffic  of  ocean- 
going vessels  have  rendered  channel  dimen- 
sions Inadequate.  Turning  areas  for  larger 
vessels  are  needed  because  of  the  Increase  In 
waterborne  commerce. 

Recommended  plan  of  improtement. — 
Provides  for  the  widening  of  the  authorised 
35-foot  channel  from  650  and  400  feet  to  700 
feet  from  Port  Newark  Branch  CJhannel 
«outh:  a  maneuvering  area  south  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  Bridge  with 
a  Width  of  800  feet,  an  effective  length  of 
2.200  feet  and  depths  at  mean  low  water  of 
35  feet  in  the  northern  half  and  38  feet  In 
the  southern  half;  a  maneuvering  area  north 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  bridge 
with  a  width  of  300  feet,  an  effecUve  length 
of  2.200  feet  and  a  depth  at  mean  low  water 
of  35  feet;  widening  of  the  entrances  Into 
Port  Elizabeth  to  1,060  feet,  with  additional 
removal  of  260  feet  of  the  north  comer;  and 
widening  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Newark 
Branch  Channel  to  800  feet;  deepening  the 


Newark  Bay  SS-foot  project  channel  to  a 
depth  at  mean  low  water  of  35  feet,  and 
widening  tnun  400  to  600  feet;  and  a  turn- 
ing basin  at  th*  Junction  of  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  Passaic  Rivers  with  a  depth  at  mean 
low  water  of  35  feet,  a  length  of  1,300  feet 
and  a  width  of  900  feet;  and  in  the  Hacken- 
sack  River,  provides  for  the  deepening  of  the 
12-foot  existing  project  channel  to  15  feet  at 
mean  low  water;  and  provides  further  that 
when  the  requirements  of  local  cooperation 
for  the  Improvement  of  Newark  Bay,  or  the 
shallow-draft  channel  in  the  upper  Hacken- 
sack  River  have  been  fulfilled,  construction 
may  be  InltUted  on  that  part,  irrespective 
of  the  status  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
other  parts  of  the  project. 

tstimated  oott  {price  level  of  October  1964) 


Project  eccmomica 


Newark 
Bay 

Hacken- 
sack  River 

Total 

Federal 

(11,866.000 
1,060,000 

$1,034,000 
2,166.000 

$12,(<99.  000 
3,  216,  000 

Non-Federal 

Total 

12,016.000 

3.200,000 

16,11.1,000 

Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  charges' 
Newark  Bay 
Interest  and  amor- 
tization  

$474.  ,500 
lIK.-iOO 

«1,700 
300 

$516,200 
111,800 

Maintenance. 

Total. 

686.000 

42.000 

628,000 

Hackensack  RiveT: 
Interest  and  amor- 
ti?ation. 

41,400 
0 

86,000 
600 

127,400 
600 

Maintenance. . 

Total.... 

41,400 

86,600 

128.000 

Annual  benefits: 
Transportation 
savings. 
Newark  Bay.     .. 

1,683,000 

187,000 

Hackensack  River.. 

Note.— Benefit-cost  rati 
sack  River,  1.6. 


Newark  Bay,  2,7;  Ilacien- 


Renarks. — The  committee  Is  aware  of  the 
Increase  In  size  and  efficiency  of  the  larger 
vessels   and   the   Increase   In   traffic.     It  also 
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la  aware  of  Ui«  accld«ato  Uiat  have  ocourred 
In  the  New  York  H&rbor  are*.  The  com- 
mittee consider*  this  a  worthy  project  which 
■boald  b«  conjtructed  at  an  early  date. 

Cabouina  Bkach  HAaBoa,  N.C 
( H.  Doc.  516.  8»th  Coa<. ) 

Nmigation  problem. — Continued  uee  of  the 
preaent  harbor,  provided  by  local  Intereate, 
and  open  waters  In  Myrtle  Sound  U  depend- 
ent on  the  installation  of  navigation  aids  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  S-foot  (Channel 
and  turning  basin. 

Reoommended  plan  o/  imprcroement . — 
liodlflcatton  of  the  existing  project  for  the 
Atl«"t'''  Intracoastal  Waterway  between 
norfoik.  Vs..  and  St.  Johns  River,  Pla..  to 
proTlde  for  maintenance  of  the  locally  con- 
Btmcted  project  consisting  of  a  channel  0- 
fa«t  deep  and  SO-feet  wide,  about  8.000-feet 
lonf.  in  Myrtle  Sound  between  the  Atlantic 
iBtraooastal  Waterway  and  the  existing  boat 
baatn  at  Carolina  Beach,  including  a  turning 
130-feet  wide  and  180-feet  long  of  the 
I  depth. 

tstimated  cost. — Maintenance  only 
Project  economics 
Anmial  charges: 

VMeral    ..- ..'•3.400 

Ilan-Pederal 


ToCa: 


Annual  benefits : 
Oocnmerclal  Oshlng.- 
Ltlonal    Ashing. 


S.400 


7.800 

a.  MO 


Total    10.000 

■Including  1300  for  navigation  aids 

BciM^e-ooet    rat^o. — 23 

Mrnmarkt. — Maintenance  of  Uie  general 
navlgatton  featurea  of  the  locally  oonstructed 
aa«U  boat  harbor  would  be  an  appropriate 
Vwlaral  undertaking. 

SotTTHPOST    HAasoB.     N  C 
(H.  Doc.  514.  80th  Cong  ) 

Mmviifation  problem. — The  small  boat  har- 
bor at  Southport  was  constructed  by  local 
lnt«raata  to  provide  (or  existing  and  future 
boating  needs.  In  order  to  realise  full  utll- 
laaUon  of  the  faclllUes.  periodic  dredging  of 
tiM  entrance  channel  and  harbor  access 
r.l»*nnels  will  be  required. 

Reeommended  plan  of  improvement. — 
Ifodlflcatlon  ot  the  existing  project  for  the 
Atlantic  Intraooastal  Waterway,  between 
ItatfolX  Va..  and  9t.  Johns  River.  Pla  .  to 
prOTlde  for  maintenance  of  the  general  navl- 
(ation  features  of  the  small  boat  harbor  con- 
structed by  local  Interests,  conalstlng  of  an 
entrance  channel  150  feet  wide  and  400  feet 
Icng:  an  eastern  harbor -access.  70  feet  wide 
and  430  feet  long;  a  western  harbor-access 
Bhannel  80  feet  wide  and  ISA  feet  long  to  a 
turning  basin  180  feet  wide  and  550  feet  long. 
an  to  a  depth  of  8  feet. 

Kttimated  cost  ~  Maintenance  only. 
Project    economica 
Annual         ciiargea;         Maintenance 

(dredging  I    '•3.000 

Annual  benefits    Elimination  of  de- 

l»y» 15.500 

>AU  Federal. 

Benefit-cont   ratio  —7  7 

JISBiarfcs. — The  oocnmlttee  notaa  that  the 
boat  harbor  at  Southport  is  actively 
by  flshing  and  recreational  craft  In  the 
It    consldan    the    recommended    Im- 
ptotaiuent  a   very  desirable   project  for  the 


OULT    CoUNTi     Canal,     Ovi.r     lMTaACX>ASTAi. 

Watsbwat.  Pi-a. 

(H.  Doc.  481.  a»tb  Cotig.) 

NatHfation  problem  — According  to  barge 
line  operuturs  and  others  tanUliar  with  navi- 
gation conditions  on  the  waterway.  Inade- 
quate project  dimensions  of  the  canal  make 
It  unsafe  or  Inadvisable  for  carriers  using  the 
canal  to  employ  large  equipment,  such  as 
that  normally  used  on  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  This  requires  the  use  of  rela- 
tively small  unit  tow  capacities  and  results 
in  high  unit  costs  for  transportation  Also. 
the  sharp  angle  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
canal  and  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  en- 
countered by  tows  entering  the  canal  from 
the  west,  makes  It  necessary  to  double- trip 
some  of  the  larger  tows  to  avoid  grounding. 
Tows  grounding  at  this  point  have,  on  oc- 
casion, obstructed  the  channels  and  caused 
serious  delays  to  Intracoastal  Waterway  traf- 
fic. 

Seoommended  plan  of  improvement. — 
Modification  of  the  existing  project  dimen- 
sions of  Oulf  County  Canal  to  provide  for  a 
charmel  13  feet  deep  and  136  feet  wide  The 
plan  of  Improvement  also  Includes  easing 
the  preaent  sharp  angle  at  the  Intersection 
of  the  canal  and  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Etttmated  cost  {price  level  of  November 
1084) 

Federal    •477.000 

Non-?ederal — 84.000 


Total 


641.000 


Project  wjonowMcs 
(la  tboasaoda  of  doUsrs] 


Padsral 

Non- 
Pederai 

Total 

Annual  eh«r«»s 
Intenwt  »U'1  aiuortl- 

tlitklD     .       -     

M  Afntenancs  and  op- 
mr  »l  ion             .     . .   - 

19.000 
12.000 

J.  000 
4.000 

22.000 
18,000 

Totsl 

S1.000 

7.000 

38.000 

Annual  lieneflts: 
Tnu«;H>n»tlon 

40,600 

elimination  oli^lsyt. 

l,S0O 

Total 

saooo 

Benefit-cost  ratio  —13 

Remarks — The  existing  navigation  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate  to  eu-commodate  preaent 
and  prospective  navigation  traffic  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  Improvement  would  re- 
sixlt  In  transportation  cost  savings,  would 
eliminate  groundings  of  vessels,  and  en- 
courage Industrial  development. 

St   Ldcts  IiTLrr.  Fu*. 
I  U.  Di  >c   508.  8»th  Cong  ) 

NAvi^latior^  problem  — Navigational  dlffl- 
culuea  are  experienced  when  northeasterly 
seas  and  ground  swells  break  In  or  near  the 
Federal  bar  channel  and  during  periods  of 
strong  ebb  discharge  and  heavy  seas.  Many 
Incidents  where  recreational  and  charter 
cruisers  have  broached  and  capsized  In  or 
near  the  bar  channel  have  been  reported 
Loss  of  life  and  property  has  been  severe 
Veeael  (rroundlngs  at  frequently  shifting  sand 
bars  along  the  exuuug  natural  channel  be- 
tween the  bar  cut  and  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  have  been  reported 

Rero'nrn  ended  plan  of  improvernent  — 
That  the  existing  project  for  St  Lucie  Inlet. 
Fla  .  be  modified  to  provide  for  maintenance 
of  a  channel  8  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide 
between  the  authorised  bar  channel  and  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway 

Kttimated   cost  — Maintenance  only. 


Project  caonomics 
Annual  charges :  All  Federal 

Interest   and   amortization '  $5t)0 

Maintenance 4,  OOO 

Maintenance    navigation   aids suo 


Total 


6,  300 


Annual  benefits : 

Recreational    boating 6,700 

Commercial   flshing 700 

Total    6.400 

» Based  on  costs  for  navigation  aids  of 
•  13.000. 

Beneflt-cott  ratio. —  U. 

Remarks. — In  view  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
damages  to  vessels  in  navigating  this  Inlet, 
the  committee  belleTee  there  is  a  need  for 
this  Improvement. 

Pkaki,  Ritkb,  Miss.  Arm  La. 
( H.  Doc.  483, 88th  Cong  ) 

Saviffation  problem. — Dlfllculties  are  ex- 
perienced by  towboat  operators  In  the  West 
Pearl  River  channel  between  the  mouth  and 
lock  1  where  the  waterway  Is  characterized 
by  sharp  bends  and  during  low  stages,  by 
Inadequate  depths.  These  conditions  re- 
strict tow  lengths  and  barge  capacities  which 
Is  reflected  by  relatively  high  unit  trans- 
portation costs. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement  — 
Construction  ot  cutoffs  and  easement  of  crit- 
ical bends  at  eight  locations  below  lock  1 
along  West  Pearl  River  In  the  reach  r.-om 
Its  mouth  to  mile  26.  with  no  Increase  la 
project  depth. 

Estimated    cost    (price    level    of    1964 1 

Federal    •830  000 

Non-Federal    100,000 


Total    730,000 

Project  economica 
(In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  ehsrics: 
interest  and  amortl- 
tatloa        

26.000 
4.000 

4.000 

28  000 

Malntanaoce  

4  000 

TiHal 

30,000 

4,000 

33  ODD 

Annual  tieneflts:  Trans- 
p<stsClan  sarlnfa  . 

165  OOn 

Beneflt-ooet  ratio. — 6.0. 

Remarks. — The  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing project  by  elimination  of  the  sharp  bpncU 
In  the  river  would  Increase  the  safety  and 
etBclsDcy  of  trafBc  using   the  waterway, 

BiLOXt    HABBOa.    MlBS. 

(H.  Doc.  613.  8Bth  Cong.) 
Navigation  problem. — Channels  of  exl-t.r.i 
project  tLTe  Inadequate   to  accommodate  in- 
creased  traffic   and   larger   tows   needed  .lb  a 
result  of  industrial  growth. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvemrK:  A 
through  channel  13  feet  deep,  150  feet  v.ie 
from  about  mile  88.0  on  the  Oulf  Ir.'.-'i- 
coastal  Waterway,  passing  throuRh  M;s.«l»- 
slpxpl  Sound  and  Blloxl  Bay  east  of  Deer 
Island.  Back  Bay  of  BUoH,  and  via  land  cut 
to  Oulf  port  Lake.  Including  a  600-  by  2  600- 
foot  turning  basin  in  the  lake,  thence  a  13- 
by  100-foot  channel  about  3  miles  long 
northwestward  from  the  west  end  of  the  lakf 
terminating  In  a  800-  by  600-foot  turning 
basin;  adoption  for  maintenance  of  a  12-  by 
ISO- foot  spur  channel  from  the  main  cban* 


uel  m  Blloxl  Bay  we&tward  for  about  I  mile, 
terminating  In  a  400-  by  600-foot  turning 
\yt\sla  opposite  Ott  Bayou  and  abandonment 
of  the  existing  6-  by  40-foot  channel  to  the 
bayou;  continuation  of  maintenance  of  the 
13-  by  150-foot  lateral  channel  westward 
about  2.3  miles  from  the  main  channel  In 
Blloxl  Bay  to  a  point  about  o!:^>OBlte  Oak 
Street  on  the  Blloxl  south  waterfront;  and 
continuation  of  maintenance  of  the  10-  by 
150-foot  F'ederal  project  channel  from  Mis- 
sissippi Sound  weet  of  Deer  Island  to  the 
12-  by  150- foot  lateral  channel  along  Blloxl 's 
south  waterfront,  and  abandonment  of  the 
authorized  modification  providing  for  deep- 
ening the  channel  in  that  reach. 

Estimated  ooat  {price  level  of  Febrvary  1965) 


Main 
channel 

Ott 
Bayou  ' 

Total 

FedersI   

$753,000 

$763,000 

Non-Federal 

Total 

763,000 

753  000 

Maintenance  only. 

Project  economics 


Main  channel 

Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  chsrftes: 
Interest  and  amortl- 
tatlon 

$31,000 
114,000 

$8,000 

$31,000 

Miilntenance  and 

122,000 

Total 

14JS,000 

8.000 

153,000 

Ott  Bayou 

Annual  chartes: 
Interest  and  amortl- 

latlon 

.Miilntenance  and 

operation 

sij.eoo 

$3,000 

$18,000 

Total 

15.000 

3.000 

18,000 

Main 
channel 

Ott 
Bayou 

Total 

Annual  heneflt?-  trang- 
poruilon  savings 

$393,000 

$19,000 

$412,000 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — Main  channel:  3.6;  Ott 
Bayou,  1.1;  total.  3.4. 

Remarks. — The  committee  notes  that  the 
recommended  Improvement  will  meet  the 
needs  of  existing  and  prospective  commerce 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  navigation  antic- 
ipated for  t2ie  pcoepeotlve  develcpmsnt  of 
the  harbor. 

Coast  or  Lakx  Ekix — Intbum  Rxpokt  on  Slx 

Cbxtk,  Pa. 

(H.  Doc.  612.  88th  Oong.) 

Navigation  problem. — Depths  are  Inade- 
quate for  even  small  outboard  motor  boats. 
Boats  attempting  to  enter  the  creek  for  ref- 
uge during  storms  have  capsized,  with  loss  of 
lives.  Larger  craft  seeking  refuge  have  had 
to  sail  to  Conneaut  Harbor,  11  miles  distant. 

RecommeTided  plan  of  improvement. — 
Breakwaters  aggregating  1,600  feet  In  length: 
entrance  channel  100  feet  wide,  1,100  feet 
long,  and  8  feet  deep  from  the  lake  to  an 
anchorage  basin  to  be  constructed  0  acres 
la  extent  and  6  feet  deep;  dook  cl>ann«il 
1  700  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  0  and 
■»  feet  deptixs;  berm  with  11-foot  elevation 
"■•id  60-foot  width  from  the  breakwaters  to 
'^Lc;h  ground:  removal  of  stioaJa;  and  da- 
•  iJlopment  of  recreational  faculties. 


EatimateA  cost,  November  1964 

Federal   ••919,  600 

Non-Federal 532.500 

Total    1.452,000 

^  Non-Federal  Interests  to  bear  H  the  sep- 
arable costs  at  recreational  features,  current- 
ly estimated  at  $39,600,  In  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of 
1966. 

Project  economics 


Fed- 
eral 

Non- 
Fed- 
eral 

Total 

Annual  charges: 
Interest  and  amortixation . . 
M  alntcoance  and  operation . 

$36,100 
6,300 

$23,400 
2,600 

$59,  SIX) 
7,»00 

Total 

41,400 

26,000 

67  4UI) 

Animal  benefits: 
'?wn«»tl<mAl  hoHtlng 

49,700 

Commercial  flsblng7..  . . 

17.300 

10  000 

16  000 

Total - 

92,000 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.4. 

Remarks. — ^A  nxiall-boat  harbor  at  this 
location  would  meet  recreational  boating 
needs  for  a  barb(Hr  of  refuge  during  storm 
periods  and  provide  a  sheltered  area  for 
recreational  boats.  The  ccHnmlttee  is  con- 
cerned about  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  notes  that  this  project  will  not  con- 
tribute to  pcriUutlon  ot  the  lakes. 

OomraaoT  HutBox,  Ohio 
(E.  Doc.  484.  8Bth  Cong.) 

NatHgation  problem. — ^There  Is  a  lack  of 
well  protected  mooring  facilities  for  small 
boats.  Wave  action  In  the  barbor  restricts 
mooring  at  docks.  Transient  craft  seeking 
refuge  must  moor  In  the  open  outer  harbor 
which  affords  only  limited  protection. 

Jtecommentfed  plan  of  improvement. — A 
pell-mell  stone  dike  2,200  feel  long  protect- 
ing a  mooring  area;  2,800  feet  of  channel 
extension  6  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide;  a 
personnel  gtiardxall  on  the  west  breakwater 
for  recreational  fishing;  and  closiire  of  gap 
in  west  breakwater. 

Estimated  oott  (price  level  of  October  1964) 

Federal     •496,500 

Non-Federal   496,600 

Total   991,000 

Project  economics 


Fed- 
eral 

Non- 
Fed- 
eral 

Total 

Annnai  charges: 

Interest  and  amortlzstion 

MslnteDsnoe  and  operation. 

$19,900 
6,200 

$19,700 
2,400 

$39,600 
8,600 

TotsL_ 

28,100 

22,100 

48,200 

Annual  beaeflta: 

117.800 

38.000 

TotsL 

163.800 

Beneflt-cott  ratio. — 3.2. 

Remarks. — ^Tbe  committee  notes  that  the 
existing  barbor  cannot  accommodate  the  In- 
creasing number  of  recreation  boaters  that 
desire  to  use  It  because  of  inadequate  depths. 
It  believes  that  the  Improvements  in  the 
interests  of  such  boaters,  as  well  as  for  pub- 
lic sport  flshing,  are  economically  Jtistlfied, 
and  that  the  work  would  benefit  the  economy 
of  Mm  area. 


Cross  Village  HAnsoa,  Mich. 
(H.  Doc.  490.  89th  Cong.) 

Navigation  problem. — Boating  Interests 
state  that  northern  Lake  Michigan  and  In 
jjartlcular  the  area  between  Beaver  Island 
and  the  Michigan  mainland  is  one  of  the 
roughest,  most  treacherous  sections  of  water 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Summer  storms  which 
usually  appear  with  little  warning  are  short 
and  violent,  and  are  the  greatest  cause  of 
concern  to  recreational  craft  operators,  par- 
ticularly those  cruising  between  widely 
spaced  harbors. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — Im- 
provement for  light-draft  vessels  by  break- 
waters with  aggregate  length  of  about  2.300 
feet;  anchorage  and  maneuver  area  of  about 
8  acres,  10  feet  deep;  flared  entrance  channel 
12  feet  deep,  decreasing  in  width  to  about 
140  feet  through  the  breakwaters;  and 
breakwater  surfacing  to  provide  access  for 
recreational  flshing. 

Estimated  cost  {price  level  of  April  1965) 

Federal    •723,000 

Non-Pederal 449,000 

Total 1,172,000 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  charges: 
Interest  and  amortiiatlon . . 
Maintenance  and  operation. 

$29,000 
3,000 

$17,!>00 
1,000 

$46,800 
4.000 

Total 

32,000 

18.is00 

50.800 

Annual  benefits: 
Recreational  boating 

29,000 

Harbor  of  reluge  .     

16,000 

Conunercial  flshing 

2  500 

Ferry                   

6.  OOU 

Sport  fishing 

4.500 

6.300 

Total. 

62,300 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.1  excluding  area  re- 
development benefits  and  U  including  area 
redevelopnoent  benefits. 

Remarks. — ^Hafbor  construction  would 
benefit  recreational  boaters  and  mpott  and 
commerol&l  flshennen,  and  add  to  the  eco- 
nomic base  ot  the  oocnmunttf .  The  oocn- 
mlttee Is  pleased  that  the  Corps  of  Knglneera 
Intends  to  dlqxMe  of  spoil  In  such  a  mannir 
as  not  to  create  additional  pollution. 

Fort  Maoibon  Hasbor,  Iowa 
(H.  Doc.  607,  8»th  Cong.) 

Navigation  problem. — The  navlgatloa 
channel  of  the  Klaslaatppl  near  Fort  Mart,!  won 
has  silted  badly,  preventing  9 -foot  channel 
trafSc  approaching  the  riverfront  along  the 
Iowa  shore  to  the  Industrial  area  near  Fort 
Madison. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — Pro- 
vision of  an  access  channel,  with  mansruver- 
ing  area,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fort 
Madlson-Port  Lee  industrial  area,  with  a 
depth  of  9  feet  below  flat  pool  and  bottom 
width  of  300  feet.  (The  recommendation 
calls  for  deauthorlzatlon  of  the  existing  proj- 
ect for  oonsrtructlon  of  commercial  harbor 
fadlltlee  at  Port  Madison,  Iowa,  authorized 
by  the  1948  River  and  Harbor  Act,  and 
modification  of  the  project  for  the  Mississippi 
River,  between  the  Iflssourl  River  and  Mm- 
neapolls,  Minn.,  to  ptrovlde  the  recommended 
plan.) 

£»timated  cost  {price  level  of  July  196S 

Federal    •976,000 

Non-Pederal 11,500 

Total    986,600 
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Froject  economic* 

Fad 
eral 

Non- 
Kod- 
«rml 

ToMl 

Anniml  -.'lirvtw 
Intwrst  -ui!  innrtltatlon    . 

•4«lOOO 
45,000 

tMO 

$40,600 
41^000 

ToUi  .                . 
Aaoual  twnefl'-j  Trunjporta- 
Uoa  ukvinca 

82.000 

MO 

8S.S0O 

i«,eoo 

Benefit-coat  rotto- 


OcKACoKx  Iirun  ru  BKAuroaT  Inlzt,  N.C. 
(H  Doc   500,  aeui  Ck)Qg  I 

Problejn  — Problem  Is  twofold  i  a  )  There 
IB  continual  ft/ioreUne  eroalon  ita  two  parta 
of  the  study  area)  whlcb  U  produced  by 
w»T«a  ftnd  currecu  under  normal  txindlUuns 
and  (b)  some  areaa  ire  frequently  Inundated 
and  niffer  erosion  during  rtonna.  particularly 
during  hurrlcanea 

Recomrnended  plan  of  improvement  — Pro- 
tection of  the  f>cean  shores  of  Portsmouth 
laland,  Oore  Bajoyk*.  an4  SbacUeford  Bank^ 
from  major  itorm  damai^e  aa  well  aa  annual 
■ton&a  by  providlog  an  integrally  constructed 
amndJiU  dune  and  berm  structure,  and  ap- 
purtMiaat  work,  extending  approximately 
81.4  miles  from  Ocracoke  Inlet  to  Beaufort 
Inlat. 

Bstimated  cont     price  level  of  January  1984  ^ 

AU  project  cosu  are  Federal W  800  (XO 

Project  economies 
Annual  charges; 

Interest    and    amortization •230.000 

Periodic    beach    nourUhment SM.  OiK) 

Maintenance 131.4<iO 


Total    7ia.0CO 


Annual  benefits 

Bsoreatlonal    benefits 
Property  damage 


7ao.  000 

4,000 


Total 764,000 

Benefit-coat  ratto — i  i 

Kemarks —Tiia  cooomlttae  notes  that  th» 
I  rocoin mmdxl  for  UnproTemsnt  bM  bee  :i 
•UtbarUwl  as  ttu  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
■borc.  Tblj  rsacli  of  the  coast  U  a  valuable 
raenatlon  area  and  serves  a  large  area  of  the 
country. 


MtnxKT  Kmt.  TUk. 
[H.  Ddc.  S19.  MKh  Con«.) 

Vras<on  problem— The  guU  than  of  Mul- 
tet  K0y  has  exped^ncad  erodon.  breadilog, 
•a4  raceaslon  which  raaulta  Crom  wave  action 
and  tidal  currents.  There  Is  a  need  for  sta- 
MUaatlon  of  the  shore  and  enlargement  of 
tttf  baach  for  recreational  use. 

tUeomtwiended  plan  of  improvement. — Tb; 
plAU  Of  Unprovamant  provides  fee  a  protec- 
tlva  and  recreational  beach  along  8.750  fee: 
of  abore  along  the  north -south  leg  of  Uulle: 
K»f.  two  anchor  groins,  one  as  deferred  oon- 
atruotlon,  a  revstment  1.160  feet  long  around 
tlM  aouthweat  point  of  the  key  and  periodic 
nourlahmsnt  of  the  gulf  and  south  shores  of 
ttM  key,  and  reimbursement  of  local  interests 
et  ttM  diSazence  between  the  amount  ex- 
pwirtiwl  by  tham  for  preproject  work  com- 
plsted  after  Initiation  of  this  survey  and  their 
aban  of  project  costs  apportioned  in  accord- 
anea  with  PMeral  poUcy  established  by  law 
Mrtimated  coat  {price  level  of  apring  19«5) 

Mdaral    •28fl.  000 

Non-Mderal 133.000 


Total 


409,000 


Project  economics 


Fed- 
WBl 

Noo- 
Fad- 
sral 

Total 

AqqujlI  chancn 
lolanx  tail  tuurXUtXioa... 
Perl(»lit  beach  uourtsb- 
mant 

$11,400 
<  21 .600 

M.BQO 

■9,100 

4.000 

tlS.K)0 
30,700 

M  nintenance 

4,000 

Total... 

S3. 900 

18.100 

SI,  GOO 

.Vnnu&i  t«o«Ots 
Prvventlon  of  loas  of  land. 

18.000 

R«>crratloQai  a9«  ot  b«aeh. 

410,000 

ToUL 

4SS.00O 

I  For  Itt  10  yasn  of  project  Ilia.  An<r  this  period 
local  Interests  *l\l  bear  hill  costs  of  periodic  nourlshmaiit 

Bern  jit -cost  '■atio. — 85 

Rfnarki  Restoration  and  stablUratlon  of 
the  public  tjeachea  along  the  shores  of  Mullet 
Key  are  necessary  to  restore  needed  recrea- 
tional beach  widths  which  have  been  re- 
duced by  erosion.  The  committee  considers 
the  project  to  be  needed. 

PlNXLXAS  County.  Pl.k. 
IH    L>oc    619.  SWtiTi  Gong  ) 

Beach  eroiion  probtern  -Despite  public 
and  private  attempts  to  stabilize  beachen. 
erosion  la  contlnulnii;  endangering  highly 
develL)p>ed  shore  properties.  Storme  under- 
mine seawalls,  erude  the  upUnd.  and  dam- 
age ctlstlng  development  Restoration  and 
stabilization  if  recreatiunal  beaches  and  pro- 
tection of  tievelupmenta  are  needed. 

Recornm^nxU-d  pian  oi  impruj  rrnent. — 
Beach  restoraUoii.  periodic  nourishment,  and 
revetments  for  beach  erosion  control  for 
Clearwater  Beach  Island.  Sand  Key.  Treas- 
ure Island  and  Long  Key  It  Is  further  rec- 
ommended that  local  Interests  be  permitted 
to  construct  complete  Island  segments,  not  to 
exceed  tl  million  subje«-t  to  approval  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  subsequent  reim- 
bursement of  Federal  share 

Sitimated  ooat.    [price  level  of  1965) 

Federal    . '•11«.  400 

Non-Federal '  3.  WS.  600 


Total    - _ 3,040,000 

Federal  cost  could  Increase  to  $1,520,000 
and  non- Federal  cost  decrease  to  $1J30.000 

with  the  establishment  of  public  ownership 
and  use  of  all  beaches  In  the  recommended 
project 

Project  economics  i  baaed  on  present 
ovmership) 


Faderal 

NflO- 

Federai 

Total 

Annnal  charts*: 
In  tenet  and  amortt- 

lAtlOD 

H70O 

tllO.200 

aoo 

147.400 

$130  000 

Nf  liiQtenAr.os .  . 

600 

i'erltxilc  Doorlshizisnt. 

<  13,300 

182.700 

T.tal 

30,000 

184,300 

914,300 

Annual  hen»ftt» 

nariiagm  prevsotsd. . 

344.300 

Eahancauiant 

M.0OO 

7it.J          

438.300 

'  Kir  '«  10  fr»ni  of  nro*ect  llfc  After  this  p«r1<>l 
local  iDMrmts  wil.  tMwj  ine  full  cost  of  aounihiuent 

Benefit-coat  ratio.— 1.5 

RfBiarlts. — The  committee  notes  that  con- 
tinued aroeioQ  of  the  shoree  of  Pinellas 
County  Is  endaixgerlng  highly  developed  resi- 
dential and  recreational  shore  properties.  It 
considers  that  restoration  and  stabllizaUon 
of  these  beaches  are  needed 


Saw  Dnoo  (SuNsrr  Cldts),  Cauf. 
H    Doc    477.  89th  Cong.) 

Srosion  problem — The  Sunset  CliSs  cxmst 
reach  is  very  rocky  with  occasional  narrow 
beaches  and  sheer  cliffs  rising  60  to  75  feet. 
Over  a  long  p>eflod  wave  action  has  enxled 
ciifl  areas  so  that  severe  loss  of  public  and 
private  property  is  imminent.  It  is  esi.;- 
oiated  that  continued  erosion  at  past  rates 
would  result  in  losses  over  a  SO-year  period 
of  property  valued  at  about  83  4  million 

Becomtnended  plan  of  improvement  ~  p^j. 
vldae  for  piacameut  of  t>each  fill  over  a  rt-.i.  .-. 
of  about  4,000  feet  from  SanU  Cxuz  Aver;je 
to  Osprey  Sueet  with  four  groins  to  reuin 
the  nil.  construction  of  stone  reveinit:.:, 
walls,  or  dikes  of  varylixg  lengths  from  C»». 
prey  Street  south  to  Caxmelo  Street.  &::d 
sealing  or  closing  of  two  cave  entrances 

Estimated  coat  (price  level  of  March  IS65: 

Federal $809,000 

Non-Federal 809.000 


Total 1,  618.000 

Project  economict 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Tolul 

Annual  etasries: 
latereat  and  ainnrtUstlon 
M  alntenance  and  operation. 

$32,200 

$32,200 
26,000 

$f.4.40r> 
2ti,  OO.i 

Totfti 

32,200 

68.200 

90,  m 

.\nnual  benefits: 
Damages  prevented . 

48,600 
530,  WO 

Recreation                

TotsL 

879, son 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 6.4. 

Remarks. — Stabilization  of  the  shore  and 
cliffs  In  this  location  Is  believed  es-sential  for 
the  protection  of  public  property.  The 
4.(X)0-foot-long  beach  retultlng  from  the  im- 
provement will  provide  additional  recrea- 
tion for  this  thickly  populated  area.  The 
committee  considers  this  Improvement  t-o  be 
urgently  needed. 

StTDBl'ST    RrVKB   AT  SAXOWVn-L*,   HaSS 

1 8.  Doc.  61.  Beth  Cong  t 
Flood  problems — The  maxlnumi  fl  ~^1  lJ 
reci^rd.  In  August  1955,  inundated  22  a>:res 
of  the  left  bank  to  depths  up  to  8  feet  a:.d 
some  36  a.cres  on  Uie  right  bank  althoug.*! 
not  to  the  depths  experienced  on  the  '.eft 
bank.  Recurrence  of  the  August  1955  .1.-<1 
under  present  condlUon.s  would  result  In 
damages  estimated  at  81.040  000. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — Con- 
suuctlon  of  2.900  feet  of  earth  dikes.  750  feet 
of  concrete  floodwalla,  a  vehicular  gAte  at 
Concord  Street,  a  stop!  )g  structure  at  the 
railroad  spur  crMsalng.  a  pumping  statl'i.'i  .ind 
appurtenant  structures,  and  1.200  fecr  'f 
channel  Improvement  between  the  New  Ycrk 
Central  Railroad  and  the  D-anforth  Street 
bridges 

C^tim^ted  coat   {price  level  of  1964) 

Federal     81,300.000 

Non-Federal 190.000 


Total    1,490.000 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Anniui  riiutrs 
Ij.U'reat  lu  1  >au or t nation. 
.UsiKtei.iuicc  siid  operation. 

$61,700 

r,fioo 

4.000 
l.SOO 

$W.XO 
4.000 

I.OS9  ;iri»luctlvlty  of  land... 

l.iOO 

Total     . 
.Annual  )«nedts:  Damages 
prevented 

81.700 

13,000 

«4,T00 

n,3oo 
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BeTicftt-cost  ratio. — 1.1. 

Remarks  —A  recurrence  of  the  August 
1955  flood  under  preeent  conditions  would 
result  In  damages  estimated  at  over  $1  mll- 
Uou.  The  committee  notes  the  beneflt-coet 
ratio  but  consld«^  this  to  be  a 
pn'Ject. 
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worthy 


North  Nashua  River,  Mass. 
(8.  Doc.  113,  89th  Cong.) 
Flood  problem  —The  North  Nashua  River 
Bo^in  has  experienced  numerous  minor 
floods  and  four  floods  of  moderate  to  major 
prufx)rtlon8  during  the  past  28  years,  with 
the  tlood  of  March  1936  being  the  greatest 
flood  of  record  A  recurrence  of  the  March 
;93i3  flood  would  cause  damages  in  excess 
of  »24  million  under  present  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Recommended  plan  of  tmprovement. — Con- 
ttructlon  of  four  reservoirs.  Whltmanvllle, 
Sookagee.  Phillips,  and  Monoosnoc,  and  three' 
:.x-al-protectlon  projects;  and  that  any  ele- 
.•nent  of  the  plan  may  be  undertaken  in- 
dependently of  the  others  whenever  funds 
for  that  purpoee  are  available  and  the  pre- 
fcr.bed  local  cooperation  has  been  furnished: 
that  Inunedlately  foUowlng  authorization  of 
the  four  reservoir  projecte,  detailed  site  In- 
vestigation and  design  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurately  deflnlng  the  project  lands 
.•equlred:  that  subsequently  advance  ac- 
quisition be  made  of  such  title  to  such  lands 
aa  may  be  required  to  preserve  the  sites 
ayaiast  Incompatible  developments;  and 
that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be  authorized  to 
participate  In  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  transportation  and  utility  facil- 
ities In  advance  of  project  construction,  as 
.-equlred  to  preserve  such  areas  from  en- 
croachment and  avoid  Increased  costs  for 
relocations. 


1965  were  to  recur  under  present  conditions 
losses  in  the  basin  woiUd  amount  to  about 
$1,600,000. 

Recom7nende4X  plan  of  improvement. — A 
dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Pequonnock  River 
at  TrumbuU,  Conn.,  about  6  miles  above  the 
River  Street  Bridge,  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  water  quality  control,  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Estimated  coat  {price  level  of  1965) 

^^onl '$5,000,000 

Non-Pederal 


Estimated  cost  (price  level  of  September 

1964) 

Federal    $320,000 


Non-Pederal 


137,  000 


Total    457,000 

Project  economics 


'^otal 5,000,000 

'Includes  $2,600,000  to  be  reimbursed  bv 
local  Interests:  $2,476,000  for  water  supply" 
and  $26,000  for  recreation. 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non-       Total 
Federal 

Annual  charges: 
Interest  and  amortliatlon. . 
Maintenance,  operation, 
and  replacement . 

$iSI,200 
S,S00 

$84,300 

22,500 
13,800 

$168,500 

28,000 
13,800 

Loss  of  taxes 

Total 

89,700 

120,600 

210,300 

Annual  benefits: 
Damages  prevented ...    . 

100  700 

Water  supply. . 

120,000 

161,000 

Fishery 

Water  quality... 

Recreation 

15,000 

Total 

44^700 

1 1 

Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

.\nnual  charges: 
Intersst  and  amortization... 
Mamtenanoe  and  operation 

$12,  700 

$5,  ,500 
6,000 
1,600 

$18,200 
6,000 
1.600 

Keplacement  o(  cuiveris 

Total 

12,700 

.\Qnual  l«jnefit»: 

I   Damages  prevented 

21,000 
If,  000 

I   Increased  land  utiliiation 

Total.... 

31,000 

1 

Estimated  cost  [price  level  of  1964) 

Federal    i 

.Von-Federal    


$16,816,000 
274,000 


Total    18,090,000 

•  Includes   reimbursable   cost  of  $3330,000 
rjr  water  supply  and  $312,000  for  recreation. 

Project  economics 


.Manual  charges: 
hit'Tert  and 

aniortixatlon    . 
M  iliiU'nance  and 
'["■ration  


Federal 


Non- 
Federal 


Total 


Pi.tal 


Mmual  twDeflts; 
riaiuages  prevented- 

W'ater  supply.. 

Recreation 


Futal. 


$.;29,ajo 

14,100 


643.700 


$10,900 
45,500 


56,400 


$540,300 
69,600 


""O.ioo     outlets. 


1,151,000 
243,000 
181,000 


Benefit-cost  ratio. — 2,1. 

Remarks.— The  committee  notee  that  the 
project  would  provide  substantial  flood  con- 
trol benefits  aa  weU  as  provide  much  needed 
water  supply  In  an  area  where  there  Is  a 
shortage.  The  committee  considers  that  the 
project  is  urgently  needed. 


Beaufort  ttnjrr  to  Boguk  Inlet,  N.C. 

(H.  Doc.  479,  89th  Cong.) 

Flood    problem.— Coastal    areas    between 
Beaufort  Inlet  and  Bogue  IiUet  and  areas 
fronting  on  North  Blver,  Newport  River,  the 
Btraits.  and  Bogue  Sound  have  suffered  ex 
tensive    damages    from 
tides  and  wave  action. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement.— Pro- 
tectlon  from  hurricane  flooding  to  portions  of 
the  North  River  estuary  by  construction  of 
a  dike  about  36,600  feet  long  from  Newby 
Creek  to  about  1  mUe  north  of  Peltons  Creek 
including  drains  at  major  natural  drainage 


Benefit-cost  ratio.— IJa. 

Remarks.— The  ccanmlttee  notes  that  this 
portion  of  the  Outer  Banks  la  exposed  to  fre- 
quent and  severe  tropical  hurricanes.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  recommended  improvement 
which  would  prevent  hturlcane  flood  damage 
is  needed  and  warranted. 

BOGTTK  lNT.rT  TO  MOOKB  InTTT,  N.C. 

(H.  Doc.  480,  89th  Cong.) 
Flood  problem.— Tida.1  flooding  occvu^  at 
mainland  communities  and  at  sound  shores 
of  barrier  beaches,  and  hurricane  damages 
along  the  ocean  front  result  from  wave  and 
tidal  action  on  beaches,  dunes,  and  struc- 
tures. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement  — Im- 
provement of  about  23,700  feet  of  shore  at 
Topsail  Beach  and  31,700  feet  at  Surf  City 
for  hurricane-wave  protection  and  beach 
stabilization  by:  An  artificial  dune  with 
crown  width  of  25  feet  and  base  at  or 
near  the  building  line  with  elevation  of  14 
feet  above  mean  sea  level;  a  beach  berm  with 
top  width  of  50  feet  and  top  elevation  of  10 
feel  above  mean  sea  level  constructed  in- 
tegrally with  the  dune;  feeder  beaches  at 
the  northern  limits  of  Topsail  Beach  and 
Surf  City;  periodic  beach  nourishment  with 
Federal  participation  of  60  percent  of  its 
cost  for  an  initial  period  of  10  yean  after 
completion  of  Initial  fill  beach 


hurricane-produced     gaflmoted  cost  {price  level  of  December  1964) 


Topsail 
Beach 

Surf  City 

Total 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

$478,000 
394,000 

r 71, 000 

629.000 

$1,249,000 
1.023,000 

Total 

872,000 

1.400,000 

2,  27J,  000 

Project  economics 


1,565,000 


Benefit-cost  ratio. — 2.6. 

Remarfca.—The  committee  believes  that 
ie  recommended  project  is  an  Important 
development  of  the  water  resources  In  this 
wsa.  It  notes  that  the  project  has  a  high 
overall  beneflt-cost  ratio  and  that  over  a  mll- 
•lon  dollars  in  damages  wUl  be  prevented  an- 
oaaiiy.  The  committee  considers  that  the 
project  should  be  authorized  as 
aended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 


Federal 


Topsail 
Beach 


Surf  City 


Non-Federal 


Annual  charges: 

Interest  and  amortlratlon.... 
Malntenanoe  and  operation. 
Periodic  noorlsiunent 


Total. 


rtcom- 


$19,030 

0 

'5,870 


24,900 


$30,«70 

0 

'S,680 


Topsail 
Beach 


$15,e70 

11.300 

'  14.430 


Surf  City 


$23,040 

13,500 

I  15,  020 


Total 


$90,410 
24,800 
44,000 


39,350 


41,400 


53,560 


159,210 


PSQtrONNOCK  RrVKR  BASm,  CONW, 

(S.  Doc.  116,  89th  Cong.) 
'tood  problem.— Major  floods,  usually  re- 
Wittng  from  heavy  rainfall  associated  with 
n«ms  of  tropical  origin,  damage  residential, 
«mmerclal.  pubUc,  and  Industrial  property, 
»«  Iilghways.    If  the  record  flood  of  Octob4 


Annual  beneflts: 

DaniagBs  prevented 

Ineraased  property  valhes 
R«CMBtk« 


Topsail 
Beaoh 


Bnrf  Citv 


TotaL.. 


$74,000 

1,800 

61,600 


$82,000 

7,200 

77,600 


137,400 


146,800 


'  For  fl«  10  ,mn  of  pro]««  lli,.    After  this  period  local  IntereWs  will  bear  full  costs  of  periodic  nourUhment. 
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October  H,  1966 


October  IJ^,  1966 
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October  H,  1966 


Bemflt-cort  ratio — a.l  and  1.0. 

Remarks. — The  ooininltt«e  notes  that 
iiULlnl*nd  eommunlUea  and  sound  thorw  of 
the  barrier  beachea  have  lulTered  eerere  dam- 
•(M  from  hurrlcanea.  The  recommended 
Improvement*  would  provide  hurricane  flood 
protection      and      preaerre      tb«a«      natural 


Project  economic* 


Cars  fbab  to  Nokth  CAjioLu«A-Sot7TH  C&ao- 

LHTA  Stats  Lins 

(H.  Doc  ill,  88th  Cong.) 

Flood  problem  — Damages  to  property  from 
hurricane  winds,  tide,  and  wave  action  have 
besn  severe  in  the  »tudy  area.  Erosive  action 
by  tldea  and  waves  during  hurricanes  and 
iMsnr  storms  has  caused  losses  of  beach  and 
duns  material. 

BeeommeiKled  plan  of  improvement. — Im- 
prOT«nent  for  hurricane- wave  protection 
and  beaoh  itablllxatlon  of  33.9  miles  of  ocean 
aborsllne  fronting  the  commtinltles  of  Tau- 
pon  BMkch.  Long  Bsach.  Holden  B«a<:h.  Ocean 
lala  Beach,  and  Sunset  Beach.  The  Unprore- 
nMnta  would  oonslst  of  an  artlCdal  dune 
and  bsaeh  fill,  stabllixad  by  periodic  nourUh- 
m«nt. 
Mttimated  cott  ( price  level  of  Oeeember  1984 1 

rsderal    na.  310.  OOO 

Non-Peder&J    8.941.000 


Tbtal    19.281.000 

Project  eooncmiea 


Federal 

Noo- 

Federal 

Total 

Annual  ehartre 
IntMwt  ID  i  vntrU- 

taUoo 
MaliiU!iDAiice 

Beseh  nonrtibinent... 

1  133.200 

t27«.AS0 

il.900 

>2«.200 

41.800 
S7V.4O0 

Total 

«23. ISO 

IKM0 

1.187,«00 

Annual  r*neflw: 
Damacn  pr»v<>nte<l 
Bscrestlaoal    use    ot 
bsarhn 

1.471.  MO 

43B.200 

Total           .   ... 

1.913.000 

>  For  in  10  veamfprolect  Ule.    .\(lefthL<  period  lo»l 
1  will  hrar  ^lll  »««  of  psrloillc  nwirlsnment 


Benefit-cost  ratio  — 18 

Kemarka  — The  committee  notes  that  tlils 
portion  of  the  Outer  BanJcs  has  been  hard  hit 
by  btirrlc&nea  on  numerous  occasions  a;id 
oonslders  this  a  needed  and  worthy  projei:t. 

IfanrLAm)  Akkas  or  Vostr  Caboij3«.«.  Kzci.tti>- 
iMO  Washington  ajtd  Nsw  Bekn 

( H.  Doc.  475.  89th  Cong  ) 
Flood  problem  —  Damages  to  crops  crop- 
lands, urban  and  rural  properties,  roads. 
stwets.  and  utUlUss  result  from  flooding  and 
wav*  action  from  hurricane  winds.  Tidal 
flooding  has  occurred  10  tlmsa  since  18M;  of 
thM*.  five  floods  have  occtirred  since  lOM 

Reeommended  plan  of  Improvements.-  A 
pro)eet  to  provide  protection  frotn  hurricane 
flooding  to  portions  of  Hyde  Covmty.  by  the 
eoiutractlon  ot  an  earth  dike,  approximately 
M  mllas  long,  from  northwest  of  Sladasrllla 
to  northeast  of  Kngelhard.  Including  drain- 
•C*  openings,  gated  navigation  openings  and 
oanal  gates  and  oonstructlon  of  a  abeet-plle 
bnlklisad  along  the  wabsrfront  at  Bngelhard. 
Thm  dike  would  vary  In  top  elevation  frcHn 
TJ>  to  13.1  feet  above  mean  sea  level  and 
haw  a  top  width  of  10  feet. 

Ksttmated  ooet  {price  Inel  of  1M4) 

rederal    ja,  oia.  000 

NOB'-FedenU    878,000 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Int*r«tt  All*!  A/TUtrltuUUjn.. , 
MAlnimaaoe  and  operation. 

181.800 

134.900 

18,800 

81 1«.  400 
18.600 

Total 

81.900 

SS,i00 

US.  000 

isi.aoo 

ElimUiatloo  it  emargeocjr 

„.. 

8,700 

Tot4»J 

!&&,«» 

Beneflt-cott  ratio — \2. 

Remarks.— Tiie  committee  notes  that  there 
have  t>een  heavy  recurring  lijaaee  frnm  hurri- 
cane tidal  flooding  aluiig  t.he  moinlaua.  It 
considers  authorization  of  the  proposed  im- 
provement desirable. 

Oxrrxa   BA.vica  BrrwciN   Virginia  Statx  Line 
AMD  Uattxjlas  lnhn.  N  C. 
iH    Doc.  476.  88th  Cong  > 
Flood  probl/rm.  — The  Outer  BanlLs  Is  sub- 
ject to  tidal  flooding  and  eroalon  by  huirl- 
r&nes  and  major  northeast  storms,  and  sub- 
ject to  erosion  by  minor  storms 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement  — 
Construction  of  a  dune  with  a  crown  width 
of  3A  feet  at  elevation  14  feet  above  mean 
sea  level,  together  with  integral  construction 
of  a  50-foot  beach  t)erm  at  elevation  11  feet 
extending  about  18  miles,  from  a  point  3 
miles  north  of  Wright  Memorial  Bridge  Road 
Junction  on  the  north  to  a  point  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  »c>uth  cf  Whalebone  Junction 
on  the  south:  Initial  depoeitlon  of  approxi- 
mately 5*0.000  cubic  yards  of  sand  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  project  area  to  serve 
as  advance  beach  nourishment;  and  Federal 
participation  in  the  coet  of  beach  nourlah- 
ment  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  fnim 
the  year  of  completion  of  the  original  place- 
ment 

Estxmated  cost  [price  level  of  February  1964) 

PeOerai       »«.  (163  000 

Non-Pederal 6.438.000 


Total 13.080.000 

Project  economic* 


Fedsral 

Nod- 
Fwleral 

Total 

Annual  oharges: 
Interest  azi<!  anurti- 
laihin 

8364,700 

I  178,  MX) 

0 

8218,000 

>  192.100 

801300 

(4W),  rnr) 

Nourlshmeal  

364.  MO 
8U.  XU 

Total    

OILlOO 

488,800 

926,500 

Annual  benallu: 
Oaciases  prvrwited.. 

887.000 

kecTvatkKi 

I.  384.  000 

TmaJ 

1.  S71.  000 

Total 3.938.000 


'  For  iJt  10  Tmn  al  pro)ect  life     .^fl«<r  this  i«rl<>1  !ix»l 
Ir.tarMt*  will  bear  full  ci«U  of  [lerlollc  nourlshiuenc 

Beneflt-ooat  ratio— 1  7 

Remarks — The  natural  barrier  laLands  of 
the  Outer  Banks  which  provide  protection 
to  the  mainland  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  committee  c^inslders  that  the  recom- 
mended plan  is  needed  to  Insure  preservation 
of  this  reach  of  the  Outer  Banks. 

Satamnah   Rtvkb.   Oa..   AMD   8  C  .  T«oTnnw 

8HOAL4  Rsssavoia 

S    Doc    5:2    8»th   Cong.) 

F^oble-m      To    find    ths    best   development 

for    the    reach    of    Savannah    River    between 

Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell  Reservoirs,  with  par- 


ticular reference  to  a  dam  and  reservoir  at 
the  Trotters  Shoals  site. 

Recommended  plan  of  improveynerit  ~ 
Provides  foe  further  improvement  of  the 
aavannah  River,  Oa..  and  S.C.  by  constr\ic- 
tlon  of  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  and  Reservoir 
for  hydroelectric  power,  general  recreaii.n 
and  ELsh  and  wildlife  recreation  to  prov:ae 
optimum  use  of  water  resources  betAf»,a 
Clark  Hill  Reservoir  and  Hartwell  Dam  T  .e 
dam  with  power  pool  at  elevation  475  wo.;:j 
have  a  hydroelectric  power  Installation  of 
310.000  kilowatts.  The  plan  would  make  pr  - 
vUlon  for  future  pumf>ed-storage  generating 
units  at  the  Trotters  Shoals  project.  In  lieu 
of  a  similar  Installation  upstream  at  i:.e 
Hartwell  project,  and  also  provide  for  a  di- 
version dam  at  Mlddletou  Shoals  to  be  con- 
structed by  Duke  Power  Co.  In  connect:  :; 
with  their  proposed  steam -electric  generat.::^ 
plant. 

Estimated  eost  {price  level  revised  to  i96i 
Federal »  $84.  900.  ooo 

'  Non-Federal  Interests  to  bear  ^  the  sh  - 
arable  costs  of  recreation  and  fish  and  w..a- 
llfs  enhancement  currently  estimated  at 
8376,000. 

Project  ecoTiomic*  {revised  to  196S  price  U-iei) 

and  eiirrent  economic  standards  t 
Annual  economic  costs : 

Interests  and  amortization $3,043,000 

Maintenance  and  operation  and 

replacements 620.000 

Loss  of  land  productivity 33,000 

Economic    loss    for    additional 
mileage  of  railroad  relocation.         100, 000 


Total 3,696.000 

Annual  benefits: 

Power   --.  7.160  01X1 

Pish  and  wildlife 114.000 

General  recreation 280,000 


Total - 7,554,000 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 2  0 

Remarks. — The  committee  considers  Cat 
the  recommended  plan  of  Improvement  '.  >: 
the  Trotters  Shoals  site  wotild  augment  the 
comprehenalve  plan  of  development  of  th.e 
water  and  related  land  resources  of  the  bas:n 


TBCBS-V'caMiLJON  Bastnb,  Louisiana 
Problem. — Construction  of  the  West  At- 
chafalaya  River  and  West  Atchafalaya  Baf:r, 
protection  levees  severed  the  connection  b«- 
tween  Bayou  Courtableau  and  the  Atcha- 
falaya River.  This  precluded  natural  diver- 
sions from  the  Atchafalaya  River  thruuf?h 
Bayou  Courtableau  resulting  In  a  decrease  In 
fresh  water  In  the  Teche-Vennillon  arra 
In  1941.  the  Bayou  Darbonne  drainage  struc- 
tiu-e  was  built  to  allow  diversions  from  the 
floodway  and  thereby  restore  low  water  f.^wi 
In  Bayou  Courtableau  to  that  which  existed 
before  the  levee  construction.  Extension 
of  the  West  Atchafalaya  River  levee  to  the 
vicinity  of  Butte  LaRose  (about  10  ir.l'.ec 
lowered  backwater  stages  at  the  Bayou  Dar- 
bonne drainage  structure  to  such  an  eitent 
that  diversions  through  the  structure  arc  sel- 
dom possible.  The  low  water  flows  in  Bav^u 
Teche.  the  Vermilion  River  and  the  West 
Atchafalaya  Basin  protection  levee  borrow 
pit  drainage  system  are  insufficient  for  the 
irrigation  and  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter needs  of  ths  area  at  this  time. 

iJecom?n«7uf«d  plan  of  improvement  —The 
reoommended  plan  at  Improvement  consists 
of  a  pumping  plant  with  Installed  capacity  of 
1  050  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  Atchaf alavs 
River  and  a  channel  with  appurtenant  facili- 
ties to  convey  the  water  to  the  Teche-Ver- 
mlllon  Basins  and  control  structures  dow.- 
stream  to  regulate  distribution  of  «>«' 
within  the  basins. 


^9.^*ii   V 


Estimated  cost 

Federal    

N  on -Federal    . 


Arniial  charKes. 
iMcrest  and  amo 
.'.';imtenance,  op 

timl  rei'lacemei 
;  1 ;  Hiisloc  of  pui 

'icUltles 

Total 

.Annual  benefits: 
.Municipal  Indus 

aiiJ  (juallty  coi 

water  . 

Fluninatton  of  s« 

water  Intrusior 

.:^tmafres 
liicri'ase  In  fisher 

Total 


Benefit-cost  i 

Remarks. — T 

this  lmprovem« 

tiriued  develop] 

Mssissrppi  Rrv 
Bi 

The  project 
trthvitarles    hai 
tlt-tis  to  the  ph; 
the    Nation.     \ 
river   Is   a   vaU 
would  be  a  tre 
slsslppl  River 
aren  of  1  "^  mli 
and  2  Canadiai 
seiits  about  41 
of  t.'ie  United  £ 
Hawaii. 

The  only  ou 
water  collected 
age  basin  In  th 
MlaslBSlppl  Rlvi 
the  Ohio  and 
Cairo,  111.  Dui 
volume  of  wal 
Mississippi  Rlv 
er.tLre  State  of  : 
26  feet.  The  p: 
to  make  the  bi 
but  to  protect  t 
originate  In  the 

Without  leve 
In  the  alluvial  ^ 
occurrence  of  t 
Infrequent  floo 
largest  flood  c 
water  areas  ar 
highly  develop* 
region.  The  i 
widely  disperse 
ve'.opments  are 
centers  and  al 
Rouge,  La.,  anc 
dollars. 

After  the  dlsi 
adopted  a  comj 
trol  In  the  Mli 
by  passage  of  t 
15,  1938.  This 
times  and  pro 
the  alluvial  va 
between  the  H 
Cilrardeau,  Mo. 
covered  by  the 
lems  Involved. 
afford  protectlo 
Itlng  project  a 
tures  consisting 
of  the  river  and 
plain  to  confln 
^e   tributary 
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jid  roBervolr  at 

linprovemen  t  — 
cement  of  the 
2.  by  oonatruc- 
>  and  R«aervuir 
leral  recreation 
tlon  to  provide 
jurcee  between 
well  Dam.  The 
itlon  475  would 

loBtallatlon  of 
'ould  make  pri>- 
rage  generating 

project,  In  lieu 
jetream  at  the 
■ovlde  for  a  di- 
•oalB  to  be  con- 
In  connection 
cUrlc  generating 

evUeA  to  1SS5\ 

.    »»84,  900,  000 

•ar  ^  the  sep- 

1  fiBh  and  wlld- 

eetlmated    at 

1965  price  level* 
itarulaTds ) 


3,696.000 

7.  160.  WXI 

114.000 

280,000 

7,554,000 


conBlders  that 
nprovement  for 
td  augment  the 
.opment  of  the 
:e8  of  the  basin. 

the   West  At- 

;hafalaya  Basm 
connection  be- 
nd the  Atcha- 
l  natural  diver- 
River  through 
in  a  decrease  In 
/ennlllon  area. 
drainage  struc- 
"slona  from  the 
low  water  Row* 
t  which  existed 
on.  ElxtensioD 
er  leree  to  the 
bout  10  m'.'.e«i 
the  Bayou  Dar- 
■uch  an  extent 
xuctvire  are  »el- 
flows  In  Bayou 
and  the  West 
Q  levee  borrow 
ifllclcnt  for  the 
Induatrtal  w»- 
tlme. 

rooement. — The 
rement  consists 
died  capacity  of 
the  Atchaf  alayi 
urtcnant  faclU- 
the  Teche-Ver- 
ructtire«  down- 
iitton    ot    flo«» 


Istimated  cott  (price  level  of  Jantiarp  1999) 

Federal    — $S.  100.  000 

Non-Pederal    .  4S.  000 


Total S,  148,000 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Ai  nuttl  charKw: 
IiiU'rest  and  amort liatloD. 
N'  ainttnance,  operation, 

iiinl  replacement 

y  ipanslon  of  piunptng 

(acuities 

CWU.200 
0 
0 

$1,800 

I»4,100 

IS,  000 

$21,000 

194,100 

10,000 

Total „ 

200,200 

210,900 

42a  100 

,\nrual  benefits: 
.Municipal  Industrial, 
luid  quality  coulroi 
water 

324,900 

Eliiulnatlon  of  salt 
water  Inlrusloa 
ilamages 

116,000 

Increase  in  fishery  values. 

28,000 

Tot..! 

445,900 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.1. 

Remurka. — The  committee  belleyes  that 
this  Improvement  Is  desirable  to  permit  con- 
tinued development  in  this  important  region. 


Mississippi  Riveb — Bank  PBOTwrnow  Bklow 
Baton   Rouck,   La. 

I'be  project  for  the  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries  has  made  Important  contrlbu- 
tlons  to  the  physical  and  economic  g^wth  of 
the  Nation.  When  controlled,  this  great 
river  Is  a  valuable  asset.  Uncontrolled.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  liability.  The  llls- 
Biseippl  River  and  Its  tributaries  drain  an 
area  of  1>4  million  square  miles  In  31  Statea 
aiid  2  Canadian  Provinces.  Thla  area  repre- 
senu  about  41  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  United  Statea,  exclusive  ot  ai""*-"  and 
HawaU. 

The  only  outlet  for  the  vast  amount  of 
water  collected  from  the  fourth  largest  drain- 
age basin  In  the  world  la  through  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  formed  by  the  JtmcUon  of 
the  Ohio  and  upper  MlaslMlppl  Rivers  at 
Cairo,  ni.  During  a  major  flood  year,  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  la  stifflclent  to  cover  the 
entire  State  of  Louisiana  to  a  depth  of  about 
28  feet.  The  problem,  therefore,  la  not  only 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  available  flow 
but  to  protect  the  area  against  tbe  floira  that 
originate  In  the  Mlaslaalppt  Basin. 

Without  levees,  about  8S,000  square  miles 
in  tbe  alluvial  valley  would  be  flooded  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  project  flood,  which  Is  an 
Infrequent  flood  somewhat  larger  than  the 
largest  flood  of  record.  Except  for  back- 
water areas  and  floodways,  this  area  Is  a 
highly  developed  agricultural  and  industrial 
region.  The  agricultural  development  la 
widely  dispersed.  The  major  industrial  de- 
velopments are  concentrated  near  the  urban 
centers  and  along  the  river  below  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  and  are  measured  in  billions  of 
dollars. 

After  the  disastrous  flood  of  1927,  Congreaa 
adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol In  the  Mississippi  River  alluvial  valley 
by  passage  of  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  May 
15.  1938.  This  act  has  been  modlfled  many 
tlmea  and  provides  for  flood  protection  of 
the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River 
between  the  Head  of  Passes.  La.,  and  Cape 
Oirardeau.  Mo.  Beeauae  of  the  wide  expanse 
covered  by  the  project  and  tbe  many  prob- 
lems Involved,  no  sln^e  improvement  could 
afford  protection  against  all  flooda.  Tbe  «x- 
l*tlng  project  contaUia  a  combination  oC  fea- 
tures conalsttng  of  levees  along  tbe  main  atam 
of  tbe  river  and  its  trtbutariea  In  the  alluvial 
plain  to  confine  the  floodflow;  reservoirs  on 
tbe  tributary  atreama  to  bold   back  peak 


flow*;  floodways  to  divert  excess  flow  from 
tba  zlver;  and  «>>*""«>'  improvement  to  In- 
creaas  channel  capacity  by  means  of  bank 
revetment,  dikes,  and  dredging.  Tbere  are 
otber  features  consisting  of  control  struc- 
ttires,  cutoffs,  pumping  plants,  floodwalls,  and 
floodgatea. 

Bank  stabUlsatlon  la  Important  to  both 
flood  control  and  navigation.  On  the  Mla- 
alaslppi  Blver  it  is  flexible  in  scope  and  ap- 
plication. Tbe  most  economical  and  effective 
means  of  protecting  banks  from  erosion  and 
caving  Is  revetment,  composed  of  articulated 
concrete  mattrtssM  underwater,  and  a  riprap 
or  asphalt  pavement  above  the  waterllne. 
Revetment  presently  in  place  between  Cairo, 
m,  and  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  extends  over  623 
miles  of  bank,  of  which  118  miles  are  In 
Louisiana. 

Wbile  many  miles  of  banks  have  been 
revetted  along  tbe  Mississippi  River,  afford- 
ing protection  to  tbe  levees  and  tbe  fore- 
shore between  tbe  levee  and  the  river,  there 
are  otber  areas,  particularly  below  Baton 
Rouge,  where  revetment  work  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  Tbe  committee  has  been 
Informed  tbat  along  certain  areas  of  tbe 
river,  extensive  Improvements  have  been  con- 
structed between  tbe  levees  and  the  river  in 
tbe  area  commonly  referred  to  as  tbe  "bat- 
ture." 

It  Is  tmderstood  that  one  of  the  criteria 
used  by  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers  for  determin- 
ing tbe  priority  of  bank  stabilization  meas- 
ures along  tbe  Mississippi  River,  is  the  need 
for  protection  of  tbe  main-line  levee  system. 

Tbe  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  tbe 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  determining  the  need 
for  bank  stabilization  measures  below  Baton 
Rouge,  not  only  should  consider  the  need  for 
protecting  tbe  levees,  but  also  should  take 
Into  account  tbe  need  for  placing  revetment 
to  protect  Industrial  develox»nent8  along  the 
foreshore. 

One  of  tbe  areas  In  need  of  such  treatment 
Is  at  mile  aoi.4  above  the  head-of-passes 
where  bank  caving  conditions  are  threaten- 
ing certain  existing  industrial  facilities. 
The  committee  expects  that  tbe  Chief  of  En- 
gineers would  give  early  consideration  to 
providing  bank  stabilization  measures  along 
this  reach  at  tbe  river  if  he  flnds  such  work 
to  be  Justlfled  In  accordance  wltb  tbe  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  this  act. 


BivBB  AKO  TaxBirrAxixs  Pbojsct 
iconrAXT   aothosoatiom 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1902  (PubUc  Law  87-874) .  monetary 
autfaorlzatlons  made  available  for  prosecu- 
tion of  tbe  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
project,  consisted  of  a  great  ntimber  of  sepa- 
rate project  items  wblcb  gave  rise  to  various 
interpretations  as  to  the  total  authorization 
available  for  appropriation  at  any  given 
time. 

In  order  to  allow  for  transfers  of  author- 
isations between  project  items  and  for  ease 
of  bookkeeping,  tbe  Congress  in  tbe  Flood 
Contnd  Act  of  1902.  authorized  tbe  combin- 
ing Into  a  single  sum  or  account,  all  of  the 
authorisations  made  available  to  the  Mls- 
slMlppl  Btver  project,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
to  be  available  for  implication  to  any  portion 
of  tbe  projeet. 

Tb»  IMi  flood  Control  Act  (Public  Law 
81^-306)  autborlced  tbe  Improvements  rec- 
ommended by  tbe  Cblef  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  808.  88tb  Congress  for  fur- 
ther development  of  tbe  alluvial  valley  proj- 
ect, at  an  eetUnated  cost  of  $181,100,000. 
However,  In  order  to  permit  tbe  committee 
to  follow  more  closely  tbe  progress  made 
on  the  project,  tbe  application  of  the  mone- 
tary anthorlittan  made  available  by  tbe  act 
was  only  to  be  used  for  seeking  apprt^vla- 
Uoos  to  proaeoute  tbe  work  recommended  by 
tbe  Chief  ot  Xngln«ers  In  House  Document 

soe. 


While  the  procedure  set  forth  in  tbe  1966 
act  would  enable  the  committee  to  follow 
more  closely  the  progress  made  on  this  proj- 
ect, resulting  in  a  better  overall  understand- 
ing of  the  complexities  involved,  it  also 
places  the  monetary  authorization  account- 
ing system  in  tbe  same  predicament  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  enactment  of  the  1062  act. 

The  committee  has  accordingly  included 
language  in  the  bill  providing  for  inclusion 
of  the  authorizations  made  available  in  Pub- 
lic Law  89-298,  In  the  basin  account  for  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  project,  to 
be  available  for  application  to  any  portion 
of  the  entire  project. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  1965  act  was  made  available  for 
application  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  House 
Etocument  308  at  an  "estimated  coet  of  9181.- 
109,000,"  which  provides  fuU  authority  for 
construction  of  the  projects  In  that  docu- 
ment. However.  In  transferring  this  author- 
ity to  the  basin  account,  the  committee 
would  expect  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  Interpret  this  language  as  meaning, 
•not  to  exceed  $181,109,000." 

BATOtj    Baktholomew    and    Tributabies, 
Abkansas  and  Lottisiana 

(H.  Doc.  506,89th  Cong.) 

Flood  problem—Since  1927,  major  floods  in 
the  Bayou  Bartholomew  basin  occurred  In 
December  1931-January  1932,  April  1945.  Jan- 
uary 1946,  May  1953,  and  May  1958.  The 
May  1958  flood  produced  the  maximum  stages 
of  record  In  most  of  the  basin.  Approxi- 
mately 336,300  acres  in  the  watershed  were 
flooded  during  the  1958  flood  and  an  addi- 
tional 75,000  acres  in  Boeuf  and  Tenaas 
Rivers  and  Bayou  Macon  basins  were  flooded 
by  waters  that  escaped  from  Bayou  Bartholo- 
mew. The  average  annual  flood  damages  un- 
der existing  conditions  are  estimated  at  9268,- 
200. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — 
Construction  of  10  detention  reservoirs  on 
tributaries  along  the  west  escarpment  of  tbe 
basin  in  Arkansas  and  a  system  of  6  local 
levee  units  on  the  main  stem  in  the  Louisi- 
ana portion  of  the  basin. 

Estimated  cost  (price  level  of  1962) 

Federal    '69,360,000 

Non-Federal 360,000 


Total  - 


9,720,000 

'  Includes  670,000  to  be  reimbursed  for  rec- 
reation cmd  flsh  and  wildlife. 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

AnnnsI  charges: 

Interest  and  amortl- 
latlon .   

Maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  replace- 
ment  

$36«,600 
1I,S00 

IIT.OOO 

28,300 
63,100 

(386,600 

41,S00 

Loss  of  net  retom  on 

limrt, 

63,100 

Total. 

383,100 

108.400 

491,800 

Annual  benefits: 
Damages  prevented . . 

144,000 

Increased  land  ulilii- 
atlon  and  land  en- 
hancement        . 

1,2%,  000 

Recreation 

92,000 

Total 

1,494.000 

Bene/lt-co«t  roflo. — 3.0 

Remarka.i — The  recommended  leeei  voire 
will  reduce  flooding  from  hillside  runoff  on- 
to wrlstlng  and  potential  agricultural  lands 
adjacent  to  the  main  stem  of  Bayou  Bar- 
tholomew in  Arkansas  and  tbe  levees  will 
provide  needed  protection  for  agricultural 
1||T1^^  in  Xjoulslana. 


October  lit, 
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OoACKiT*  Rivza.  MoKBo*.  La 
(H.   Doc.   Sas.   88tb   Cong  I 

flood  probUm — Durtng  major  aootU  Io«U 
Urteraata  construct  »  mu(]-tx)z  typ«  of  emer- 
gency cioeure  to  prevent  flooding  through 
tlM  g»p.  However,  there  U  a  poMimilty  that 
aa  adequate  structure  could  not  be  con- 
■tructad  tn  time  or  that  it  might  rail  leaving 
a  hlgbly  developed  urbaxi  area  rubject  to 
flood  dam^gea. 

gxtfting  project  ~Tt\a  erlaUng  Federal 
project  for  the  city  of  Monroe  provldea  par- 
tial protection  from  flooda  on  the  Ouachita 
River  by  leveea  and  a  floodwall  on  the  left 
bank  at  Monroe  and  the  right  bank  at  Weat 
Ifonroe.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1985 
authorized  cloaure  of  the  gap  in  the  flood- 
wall  at  Monroe  by  construction  of  a  con- 
er«t«  wall  generally  landward  of  the  top 
bank  of  the  river  known  in  the  report  of  the 
Cblef  of  Engineers  aa  plan  C  (H  Doc.  UTS. 
88th  Cong  ) . 

Alternative  Plan  of  I mprovernent — One 
of  the  alternatives  considered  by  the  Chl-»f 
at  Bnglneers  provldea  for  construction  of  the 
waU  on  the  river  aide  of  all  existing  bulld- 
Infi  known  as  plan  B. 

tatimated  cost — Plan  B  i  price  level  of 
October  1992} 

^•deral    gl.  180.  000 

Iton-Faderal    . 80.000 


Total 


I.  340.000 


Project  eoonomica 


Fed- 
•ral 

Non- 
Fad- 
•ral 

ToU 

AjuiuaJ  ehoTKu 

Interest  »ad  *nioctix»tiua. . 

Malntens.n.-c.  oivnulon, 
>      ind  r»plitpem*nts 

S3S.5U0 

2.«ao 

$37,  wo 

n        TottJ 

KXW 

«.aBo 

40.100 

Arinaal  b^n^nt.*- 
nood  'lamaam  pr«v«titad. . 

w,  ooo 

Land  (nhaih'Amwic 

11  700 

M*   Total 

W  ^00 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — Plon  B. — 3.5. 

Loooi  oooperatum  — Fumlah  all  lands,  eaae- 
nMBti,  and  nght»-of-way  for  eonatructlon: 
maka  relocations  and  alterations  of  equlp- 
DMBt,  ntUitlea.  and  any  obatructlona  made 
OMMMary  by  tha  construction  works;  bold 
and  save  the  Umtad  States  free  from  d&m- 
ag**:  ^Qd  maintain  and  operate 

Remarks  — The  committee  believes  that  the 
plan  authorised  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
at  IMO  will  have  adverse  effect  upon  the 
bnainaaaas  conducted  in  the  10  buildings  that 
would  be  btaected  by  construction  of  the  wall 
Ln  th«  authorized  project.  It  la  the  com- 
mlttaa's  opinion  that  construction  of  the  wall 
OB  tb«  rtver  side  of  these  exlatlng  buildings 
will  batter  serve  the  future  growth  of  Monroe 
^Btharmore.  the  oommlttae  notes  that  the 
plan  placing  the  wall  riverward  of  existing 
Unprovementa  iplan  Bi  has  a  good  beneflt 
oiwt  ratio  Tharefore.  the  committee  believes 
that  pUn  B  shooid  b«  substituted  for  and 
In  Uau  of  the  presently  authorized  plan  C 

ABXAiraaa-RxD  Rrvn  Watke  QxTAurrr  9iuut. 

Tkcaa,  Okijiroma.  mn  KAxaaa  (Pr.  I) 

(9.  T*x  no.  8»th  Cong  ) 

Problem. — Major  degradation  of  Red  River 

Baaln  waters  la  caused  by  natural  and  man- 

mada  chloride  emissions.    Presently  the  arer- 

■fH  eUorlde  oonomtratlona  of  Laa»  K«mp 

oa  tlM  Wiehtta  Rlvsr  and  Lafea  Taaoma  on 

■a*  Klvsr  ara  0SO  raUUgtams  per  Bt«r 

MO  asmifraaiia    per   llt«r,    reapeott'raty: 

tbs  PUbBB  Health  Bfcmlos  diinftlng 

aaaard  is  a  naxlnnun  of  3S0  naliu- 

1  par  U  tar  for  chiorldss.    Ovsr  M  psroant 


erf  the  baaln  chloride  load  c(^<mes  from  10  pri- 
mary natural  source  areaa  In  the  headwater 
tnbutarlea  of  the  Red  River  In  the  head- 
waters uf  Wlcmt*  River  Baaln.  three  natural 
chloride  areas  contribute  525  tons  of  chloride 
per  day  to  the  nver  system 

Keco'nmended  plan  of  trnprcnem^nf .  -The 
pn)Je<'t  plan  Includes  three  low-flow  dams. 
'ine  each  on  t.le  North.  Middle  and  S.njth 
Forks  of  the  Wichita  River,  two  brine  reaer- 
vuira.  one  on  Canal  Creek  and  luiother  on 
a  amall  tributary  of  North  Forit,  and  pump- 
ng  pl»nts  ai;d  plpelUifw  to  tnuwmlt  the 
rirtne  from  l.iw-flifw  sites  to  the  brine  reser- 
voirs Each  Iriw-flow  dam  would  have  a  <1e- 
aatable  fabric-' ype  weir  Ux-ated  In  the  spill- 
way i»ectK'n  which  would  be  collapsed  to  pnas 
relatively  gix.d-icaallty  high  flows  down- 
stream In  addition  the  existing  water  qual- 
ity monitoring  program  would  be  continued 
and  expanded  together  with  a  detailed  tn- 
veatlgatloii  of  ground  water  hydrology  and 
movement  of  brine  In  the  project  area  The 
Chief  of  Bng1:.eeT8  further  recommends  that 
actual  construction  nt  the  works  not  be  Initi- 
ated 'jnul  related  and  supporting  works  In 
the  Red  River  Baaln  slao  have  been  author- 
ized 

£5tlmated  cost  (price  level  of  January  1964) 

Federal     $48,400,000 

Non-Federal   .._....... 0 


Total    46,400.000 

Proieet  economics 
Annual  charges 

Interest  and  amortization 1.  838,  700 

Operation,  maintenance  re- 
placement and  engineering 
studies   .    218.300 

Total    _ 1.866.000 

Annual   beneflta:    Water  quaUty 

control '3.084.000 

'  Full  realisation  la  dependent  upon  com- 
pletion of  pt  II  projects  In  the  Red  River 
Baaln 

Benefit-cost  ratio. —  1  1. 

State  of  Louisiana.  Favorable 

Remarks — The  committee  Is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  portloQ  of  the  surface 
water  supply  In  the  Red  and  Arkansas  River 
basins  Is  contaminated  by  natural  chloride 
»^^urce8  The  committee  Is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  concerned 
States  and  Federal  agencies  are  reeultlng  In 
a  plaii  to  reduce  biDth  natural  and  manmade 
chloride  p.-.>Ilutlon  of  the  streams  In  the 
basins  which  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
potential  for  future  economic  development  of 
the  area.  The  committee  t>elleve8  that  the 
brine  control  structures  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  constr\ictlun  In 
the  WlchlU  Blvpr  sub- basin  of  the  Red  River 
are  a  logical  Initial  unit  and  the  recom- 
mendation for  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  existing  water  quality  monitoring  pro- 
gram together  with  a  detailed  Inveatlgatlon 
of  ground  water  hydrology  and  movement  of 
brine  In  the  area  Is  desirable. 

WasT  Foaa  Rivsa  a*rD  TanuTAaiss.  Wasr  Va- 
oooA  (SroNKWAia.  JacasoN  RaaxBToni) 

'S  Doc  10«.  8»th  Cong  1 
riood  problem.  -West  Pork  River  and  lu 
trtbutartea  overflow  about  once  a  year  caru- 
ing  flood  damage  In  the  cities  of  Weston. 
Clarksburg,  and  Palrmont  and  tn  the  smaller 
communities  ot  Deannue.  Weat  MUford. 
9talnnstoo.  Knterprtse.  WortWngton.  and 
Monobgah.  In  addition,  the  uncontrolled 
dlao^-arfes  from  the  Weat  Fork  Rlrer  oon- 
trlbuM  to  downstream  floods  o«  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  Damages  occur  to  Industrial 
dsnrelopffiants.  oommerctal  establishments, 
resldantlal  properties,  and  cultivated  lan<te 
Railroads,  highways,  and  utilities  faetlltlea 
are  also  adversely  ailected  by  floods. 


Recommended  plan  of  improvement.— 
Construction  of  a  multlple-purpoae  dam  and 
reservoir  at  Brownsville,  W.  Va.  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
recreation,  and  area  redevelopment. 

Estimated  coat  (price  level  of  July  1964  i 

Federal '  »34,  600,  000 

Non-Federal   (•) 


Total. 


34.  500.  000 


'  Net  cost  to  the  United  States.  e31.835.0<:i0 
•  Non-Fed«r.il  Interests  to  bear  V4  the  sev,- 
arable  costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  S;  a 
.■jjid  wildlife  enhancement,  currently  ef.:- 
mated  at  H. 415. 000  and  pay  the  cost  of 
water  supply  currently  estimated  lit 
•  1.360.000. 

Project  economics 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

.Vmraal  charges: 
Intereiit  and  amor- 
tization  

$1,083,000 

HOOO 

111.000 

tHOoo 

110,000 

$1  187  000 

Maltil«nancc  and 
itierattfin 

Kconomlc  liiss  of 
land  productivity. . 

IHOOO 
111,000 

Total 

I.M&OOO 

IHOOO 

i.mooo 

Annual  benefits 
l>iiinaxi>e  prevented.. 

76.5  (X)0 

Watnr<tipplv        

82,000 

W  ater  quality  rontroL 

1,001  000 

434  000 

Fish  and  wudlifc 

15,000 

Area  redevelopment  . 

137,000 

TotaL 

%464,0M 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 17. 

R<?marfcs —  The  committee  notes  that  the 
proposed  reservoir  would  provide  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  flood  protection  In  the  b.'isln. 
In  addition  to  Increasing  available  water  sup- 
plies for  municipal  and  Industrial  use.  Con- 
struction of  the  project,  which  would  be  aa 
attractive  lake  for  recreation,  will  provide  e.Ti- 
ployment  in  the  West  FOrk  River  Basin  where 
economic  redevelopment  la  needed.  It  !s 
noted  also  that  thlB  multiple-purpose  project 
la  recommended  for  the  region  eetabllshed 
by  the  Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1965  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion rupporta  the  project  and  urges  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  for  Its  early  Imple- 
mentation. 


Bus  SotTTH  FoaK  CcMBHUjkNB  Rfvaa.  Kt.  and 
TaNN. 

IH.  Doc    178.  87th  Oong.) 

Flood  problem  — Local  Interests  desire  con- 
struction of  reservolra  to  provide  power,  flood 
control,  and  recreation  and  to  Improve  the 
economic  status  of  the  area. 

RecommeTided  plan  of  improvement  — 
Plan  provides  for  a  multiple-purpose  dam 
and  reservoir  on  Big  South  Pork.  Cumber- 
land River  Basin.  Ky.  and  Tenn..  for  power, 
flood  control,  and  other  purposes,  at  Devils 
Jumps,  additional  reservoir  clearing  at  Wolf 
Ckeek  project;  and  modification  of  Lake 
Cumberland  operation  by  transferring  255.- 
000  acre-feet  of  flood  control  storage  to  Devils 
Jumps  Reservoir. 

Btttmated  cost  {price  level  adjusted  to  1964) 
Federal    >  |151.  000.  000 

Project    economics    {revised    to  If 64    price 

levels  and  S.  Doc.  87  economic  criteria) 
Annual  charges; 

Interest  and  amortisation •6.406.400 

Maintenance      and      operation 

and    major   replaccoients 743.  SOO 

Bconomlc    losses    41.000 


Total 


8,  190.000 
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p-o'fcf    economics    {Revised    to    1964     price 

Icrrln  and  S  Dix-  97  economic  criteTia) Con. 

.Ani.u.ii    boneflts: 

Hydnx'lectrlc  power $10,445,700 

460,000 


Recreation 

Area  redevelopment 


Total    ... 

Non -Federal 


11.  742,  700 


Interests 


to  bear  Vi  the 
separable  costs  of  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  currently  estimated 
it   $993,000. 

Bene/If-cos<  rafio. — 1.9.  I 

Remarks.— The  committee  notes  that  the 
hydroelectric  power  produced  bv  the  recom- 
mended DevlLs  Jumps  project  could  be  readily 
utiU/ed  In  the  area  power  loads.  The  com- 
mittee also  notes  that  provision  of  the  proj- 
ect which  would  be  located  in  the  Appala- 
chia  depressed  area,  would  significantly  im- 
prove the  economic  condition  of  the  region. 


Creek, 


Lrm-E    Sandy     River    and    Ttcarts 
Kr.   (Kehoe  Reservoir) 
(H.  Doc.  517,  89th  Cong.) 

Flood  problem.-— Completion  ot  the 
Grayson  Reservoir  will  alleviate  the  flood 
problems  on  the  main  stem  of  Little  Sandy 
River  as  far  as  economically  feasible;  the 
principal  remaining  problems  are  In  the  Ty- 
garts  Creek  Basin  Floods  In  the  Tygarts 
Greek  basin  are  not  limited  to  any  specific 
ir.onth  or  season.  The  topography  of  the 
:)a.=;n  is  conducive  to  rapid  concentration  of 
r.:notT  which  results  In  fast  rises  and  reces- 
sions of  the  stream.  The  upper  portion  of 
:he  basin  Is  subject  to  headwater  floods  and 
the  lower  portion  is  subject  to  either  back- 
water floods  from  the  Ohio  River  or  head- 
water floods,  or  a  combination  of  both  The 
•"xpeuiie  and  difficulty  encountered  In  bulld- 
;r.g  on  the  steep  hillsides  necesltate  use  of 
the  valley  floor  for  economic  development 
Plocxi  hazards  and  the  lack  of  dependable 
streamflow  prevent  optimum  utilization  of 
'.he  flood  plain  areas. 

Rrcommrndrd  plan  of  improvement  — Con- 
struction of  the  Kehoe  multiple-purpose  res- 
ervoir on  Tygarts  Creek  for  flood  control  rec- 
reation, water  quality  control  and  area  re- 
development. 

Estimated  cost  {price  level  of  July  19S5) 

IT^—, >  $15.  000,  000 

Non-Federal y,v 


and  would  provide  employment  for  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed, as  well  as  stimulate  economic 
activity. 

847,  000     Salt  Rivek  Basin  (Tatlorsville  Reservoir)  , 

Kentttcky 
(H.  Doc.  503,  89th  Cong  ) 
Flood  problem. — Extensive  damages  were 
caiued  by  the  recent  floods  of  1981  and  1964 
A  recurrence  of  the  May  1961  flood  would 
cause  damages  of  •I.?  million  and  the  March 
1964  flood  damages  were  estimated  at  $I  9 
milUon  for  Salt  River.  In  addition  to  the 
problems  of  uncontrolled  floods,  there  Is  a 
need  for  better  water  quaUty  and  faclllUes 
tar  water  oriented  recreation  and  fishing. 

RecommeTided  plan  of  improvement. — The 
recommended  project  Is  the  Taylorsvllle 
multiple-purpoee  reservoir,  about  3  miles  up- 
stream from  Taylorsvllle,  controlling  a  drain- 
age area  of  354  square  miles.  The  reservoir 
would  afford  a  high  degree  of  protection  from 
headwater  flooding  on  the  Salt  River,  reduce 
flood  damages  on  the  Ohio  River,  provided  for 
water  quality  control  and  meet  growing  de- 
mands for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

Estimated  cost  {price  level  of  January  1965) 
Federal    '$24,800,000 
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eral  comprehensive  plan  for  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  be  modified  by  deleting  there- 
B^Tn  ^^^  '■^^^'^■oi'-s  in    the   Meramec   River 

Estimated  cost  (1965  prices) 
Federal    

Non-Federal 


$45.  971.  000 
=  300.000 


Total 


46,271,000 

of 'a^^'^'^  '^  ^  percent  of  construction  cost 
?Ll'^^^"-''''  ^'^'^-  ^^  addition,  non-Federal 
interests  would  repay  the  United  States  an 

^2T^o  ^^■^"■^O  ^°r  ^-ter  supplAnd 
^st  V^?/V"'^"°"-  ■"^^  ultimate  net 
$38^2.0^.^   '^"'^^'^    "^^^"    ^^    -'^^^^^^    at 

Project  economics 
Annual  charges : 

Interest  and   amortization «i  762  200 

Maintenance  and  operation...         eil'.lw 


Total 


2.375.  100 


Annual  benefits: 
Damages  prevented 

Water    supply 

Water  quality 


727.700 

89.000 

Na-vi^^t7oT:!::::::: '%■  z 

Recreation    ""y.:  .^^'^'^ 


Non-Federal 


(') 


3.360.200 


Total    24,800,000 

'Net     cost     to     the     United     States     Is 
•21,133,000. 
'Non-Pederal    interests    to    bear    u 


Total 


- 15,000,000 

'Net  cost  to  the  United  States,  $14,300  000 

-^Non-Pederal  interests  to  bear  4  the  sepa- 

■  able  costs  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 

lioooW)    '"'^"^"^    currently    estimated    at 

Project  economics 


■Innual  cliiirges: 
Interest  and  amortisation 
-M.unteniince  and  oi)era- 

lion   

Economic    loai"  of '  land 
productivity _.. 


Federal 


Total 


Anrail  b«>ncfit3: 

DaraaKes  prevented 

"aler  quiilitv  r<jntrol.. 
Oencr-il  rrcreation 
I'ish  and  w-lldlUe     ..""' 
■4r»>«  redevelopment. I'l" 


$492,000 
51,400 
26,000 


Nim 
Federal 


S60,400 


1  ot..! 


$21,000 
82,600 


Total 


103,600 


$513,000 
134,000 
26,000 


673,000 


32.'),  000 

215,000 

317,000 

18,000 

95,000 


Total    

Benefit-cost  ratio.— 1.4. 

Remarks.~The  committee  notes  that  the 
StLT^^mX^  its  trlbutarierthe^S! 
-  «on-r-eaerai    interests    to    bear     H     the      to  agrlculturll  1^^^' S'^h^i"'^  ^°*^^ 
separable  costs  allocated  to  recreatioA  and     of  ^Iclfic,  V^ey  P^k    L^L^T''''','"^ 
fish    and    Wildlife    enhancement,    currently     Louis  in  tie  low^  MSin^bsl^n^  ''^  ^*- 
estimated  at  •3,667,000.  mlttee  beUeves  that  »h^  '    ^^^  """" 

p^,-H   T.jr^   ,  *  "^  recommended  Pi  ue 

Ford.  IrondaJe,  and  1-38  reservoirs  are  ne^e^ 
sary  additions  to  the  presently  a^hori^ 
but  not  constructed  M^amec  l4rk  and  U^ 
^n  Reservoirs  to  reduce  flood  da^g^^^"; 

P^,r^^l.^^^PP'    ^''^   «>"th    Of    St.    LOU^ 

Ptu^ermore.  the  conservation  storag^  m 
these  reservoirs  will  serve  such  ta^ai^ 
t^>   ,      T^"^  '^PP^'^  "^d  ^^^^  quall?y^. 

SnTr^^'r^  V"*^"  "°^  provide  IX- 
aa^ed  recreation  sites  within  a  reaaon*H)«. 
distance  from  Metropolitan  St.  lo^ 

'^nT^^^"?'  AGRicin.TURE   Areas,   ijin^ 
195  TO  MILE  300  ABOVE  THE  Ohio  lirvER 

(H.  Doc.  510,  a9th  Cong.) 
Flood  problem.— There  are  about  118  000 
acres  a^ong  the  right  bank  in  this  r4ch  tiat 
M^^S^l  to  flooding  from  high  fl^on^' 
Ab?u1^^T^^  aa  weu  as  the  tributaries. 
H^^  .'^^  ^^  ^^  ^w  afforded  a  low 
degree  of  protection.  Main  stem  floc^  ^ 
^ng  duration  cau^  ertenslvT^am^  2 
growing  and  stored  crops,  farm  rn^p^es 
and  recreational  cottages  properues, 

J^^o^^nended  plan  of  improvement  .-Con- 
section  Of  new  levees  or  reconst^ctlon  of 
existing   levees   fronting   on    the   Mlaslsslppt 

d^gnated  as  8.  10.  and  12  and  the  Installa- 
tion of  pumping  plants  to  remove  interior 
runoff  In  areas  8  and  10.  ^   ini^nor 

Estimated  cost  (price  level  of  July  1965) 
Federal     ,-  . 

Non-Federal ....."I  ''•  Si  SS 


Project  economics 

Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  charges: 
Interest  and  amortiza- 
tion    

$730,000 

54,000 
39,000 

$90.  000 
315,  000 

$820.  000 

369.  000 
39,000 

Maintenance  and  oper- 
ation    ... 

Land  productivity  loss 

Total 

823.000 

405.  000 

1.228,000 

Annual  benefits: 
1  )amages  prevented 

735,000 
300  onn 

Water  quality  control. . 

General  recreation 

1.120,0<X) 
104.  tWi 

Fishing  and  wildlife 

Total.... 

2,  259.  01* 

970,000 


Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1  4. 

Re-narks.-The  recommended  Kehoe  Dam 


Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.8. 
Remarks.— The  committee  notes  that  this 
multiple-purpoee  reservoir  would  afford  a 
high  degree  of  protection  from  headwater 
flooding  on  the  Salt  River,  reduce  flood  dam- 
ages on  the  Ohio  River,  provide  for  water 
quality  control  and  would  meet  growing 
demans  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 
ProbZem*.— Approximately  129,000  acres  of 
land  are  subject  to  flooding;  annual  dam- 
ages under  present  conditions  are  $2  million 
There  are  urgent  needs  for  water  supply  and 
control  of  stream  pollution,  mainly  In  the 
lower  basin.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
private  lakes  and  mlnof  developments  along 
the  streams,  water-baaed  recreation  facilities 
are  practically  nonexistent. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement  — 
Authorization  of  a  plan  of  Improvement  for 
the  Meramec  River  Basin  including  con- 
struction of  three  multiple-purpoee  reser- 
voirs; namely.  Pine  F\Drd  and  Irondale  on  the 
Big  River  and  1-38  on  the  Bourbeuse  River 
tat  flood  control,  water  supply,  water  quality 
control,  and  recreation;  19  angler-use  sites 
for  flahlng  and  recreation  along  the  Big 
Bourbeuse,  and  Meramec  Rivers.  Also  the 
presently    authorized     Meramec     Park     and 


Total 


Project  economics 


7.  830,000 


Animal  cliarpes: 
Interest  and  amortization. 
Maintenance,    operation, 
ajid  replacement. 


Total. 


Federal 


$242,000 


-1690 — Part  ao 


Non- 
Fed- 
eral 


Total 
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Project  toonomie* — OontlniMd 


Fedenl 

Non- 
Fed- 
•ral 

ToUl 

SB.  an 

Raplaeemerc  of  otistinc 
prnnplnii  pliuiL. 

- ....... 

4.400 

Toui 

S2.800 

Beneflt-co*t  ratio —Are*  8.  18:  ar«»  10, 
1.0:  iirM  13.  1  3 

Local  cooperation. — Provlda  ftU  UtndJ,  ea««- 
DMnts,  ajid  rlghU-of-w«y:  hold  tad  aave  the 
United  States  free  Uom  rlamn^ee;  maintain 
and  operate:  make  alteratlona  and  reloca- 
Uona  to  all  utllltlea.  roada,  highways,  and  In- 
tarlor  ditching:  prohibit  encroachment  on 
ImproTed  chaonela  or  on  ponding  areaa:  tknd. 
If  potxllng  areaa  and  capacUlea  are  Impaired, 
ralMtltute  atora^e  capacity  or  equivalent 
pumptnc  cap«cltjr  vUl  be  provided  promptly. 
Local  Intereati  have  Indicated  their  wl'.llng- 
MSH  to  meet  theee  requlrecnenta. 

Ooounenta  ot  State  and  Federal  agenda*. — 
Depaxtment  ai  the  Interior:   Favorable. 
Department  of  A^cuiture:  Favorable 
Department  of  Commerce    Favorable. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
tere:  Favorable 

State  of  Mlaaourl     Favorable. 
SUte  of  nilnoU    Favorable. 
Comrnenti  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  — 
No  oto}ectloii. 

Remarks. — The  committee  U  aware  of  the 
MTloua  flood  problem  that  still  ezlsta  In 
agricultural  areas  along  the  Ulaalsslppi  River 
and  of  the  need  to  provide  jarotectlon  w*iere 
It  la  found  feasible  The  recommended  itvee 
unlta  represent  Important  additions  to  the 
iKlatlng  protection  system  along  the  Mlsats- 
■l|>pl  River 

Hackks  Rrvsa  Basin,  Orriw*.  Omo 
iH    Doc    *85.  8»th  Cong  i 

^Zood  probtem  — High  wtiter  Ls  experletced 
uinuaUy  In  the  village  of  Ottawa.  FlootUng 
U  ustially  caueed  by  spring  rainfall  c^m- 
bliMil  with  anowmelt  and  frccen  soil  coudl- 
Uooa.  Serious  flooding  occurs  on  aa  aver- 
age of  about  once  in  3  years.  Uajor  floods 
oomplately  Inundate  the  bualneea  dietxlct  axid 
most  of  the  residential  area  for  several  day*. 
loc  Jams  and  debris  significantly  aggravate 
flooding  aa  three  highway  bridges  and  two 
■aitroad  bridges  obstract  fiows.  Recurrence 
a<  the  1913  record  flood  of  38.000  cubic  feet 
par  Moood  would  cauae  damage*  estimated  on 
10M  price  levels  at  •3,M3.000. 

Jteoomntended  pl»n  of  improvement  — The 
ObleC  of  Kngtoieers  raoommenda  a  system  of 
VavMa  and  floodwaUa  along  the  north  bank 
Ot  th0  Blanchard  River  for  Ita  entire  course 
through  the  village  of  Ottawa  and  earth 
lavaH  from  abo^a  Wllllamstown  Road  to  be- 
low lieyer  Street  on  the  south  bank. 

tttimated  co*t  (price  level  of  November  XWJ) 

P^^tml $3,413,000 

Hon-Federal 487.000 

Total 3.900,000 

Project  economic* 


FwlarsJ 


Annrial  ;harf«e 
bttanat  ui<l  unortl- 

*Mioo  I  IIU.SOO 

Main  ten  Mioe  tnd 

opsrmtlun 

Total I    U1.800 

Anonal  beneHu 

I  prevented. 


Non- 
Federal 


tl«.S(n 
7,7M 


Total 


1128,700 
7.700 


34.  WO 


138.400 
172,300 


Sen«/lt-cost  nrtlo. — 13 

Remar)c4  — The  committee  notes  that  a 
very  serious  and  frequent  A.kxI  threat  hangs 
over  the  business  ajid  residential  area  and 
that  a  flocxl  such  as  occurred  In  1913  would 
presentiy  cAUse  damages  of  about  $2,600,000 

Red  CarsK,  Monbob  Countt.  N.Y. 
(8.  Doc.  107.  8»th  Cong  i 
Flood  problem — Serious  flooding  on  Red 
Creek  occurs  most  frequently  In  the  spring 
from  snowmeit,  rainfall,  or  a  oomblnatlon 
of  the  two  Flooding  can  occur  during  any 
season  of  the  year  from  either  convectlve  or 
frontal  type  storms  The  lower  Red  Creek 
basin  Is  extremely  flat  and  large  areas  are 
inundated  when  high  stages  In  the  Oenesee 
River-Barge  Canal  pool  cause  backwater 
flooding  along  the  creek  channels,  or  when 
the  river  overtops  the  low  divide  separating 
the  two  streams. 

Recomniended  plan  of  Irnprovement  — 
Enlargement  and  reallnement  of  channels 
for  4.400  feet  along  the  east  branch,  13.600 
feet  along  the  weet  branch,  and  11,900  feet 
along  the  main  channel,  S  300  feet  of  which 
wouIJ  be  a  new  diversion  channel  to  the 
Oenesee  River  constrvictkiri  of  two  new 
highway  bridges  and  a  service  bridge,  re- 
placement of  a  railroad  bridge  and  two 
highway  bridges,  modlflcatlon  of  three  rail- 
road bridges  and  a  highway  bridge,  and 
replacement  of  three  highway  culverts:  con- 
struction of  4.860  linear  feet  of  levee  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  mialn  channel  with  a 
gated  culvert  to  the  bypassed  downstream 
reach  of  the  existing  channel,  construction 
of  1.480  linear  feet  of  levee  across  the  west 
branch  with  a  gated  culvert  through  the 
lesee  and  construction  of  14.500  linear  feet 
of  levee  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Oenesee 
River  with  ditch  Improvements  for  diversion 
of  Internal  drainage  presently  discharged  to 
the  river 

£*timated  oott  {price  level  of  1985) 

red<rai »1,  430,  OOO 

Noo-redarai... --    .... 1,  amooo 

Total J.71ftOOO 

Project  economics 


Fed- 

srai 

Non- 
Fed- 
mi 

Total 

Annual  ehtgw: 
InlMwt  snd  snuirtliatkn... 
.VI  mntmance  sad  operstlcB. 

t«7.aoo 

tu.oao 

7,000 

tlOft.000 

7.000 

Total„ 

87,  aw 

•.one 

lli.OOU 
U  000 

.Annual    beneflls: 
Danism  pravsated 

I-sfid  fnhsaosznaDt.    .   . . 

St,  400 

TotaL„ 

114,400 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1  J. 

Hemarkt  -  The  committee  notes  that  fre- 
quent flooding  of  residential  areas  occurs 
and  as  the  areas  develop  further  these  dam- 
ag«a  will  Increase  Economically  feasible 
improvements  oan  and  should  be  provided 
for  the   area 

Betas    RrvKB.    ViciNiTT   or    B<Jtsx.    Idaho 
(H.  Doc    48«.  8»th  Cong  ) 

Flood  problem  Floodwater  and  sediment 
originating  In  Boise  HllLs  is  carried  by  the 
gulches  to  the  alluvial  plain  on  which  BoUe 
Is  located.  The  small  channels  which  cross 
the  flood  plains  from  the  canyon  mouths  to 
Boise  River  are  able  to  carrv  only  normal 
low  flows  without  fjoxllng  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  soils  and  scant  vegetation  on 
the  watersheds  floodwatera  CArry  large  quan- 
tities of  sediment 


Recommended    plan    of    improvementi 

The  proposed  plan  consists  of  a  dam  for 
water  and  sediment  control  on  Cottonwood 
Creek  and  on  Stuart  Oulch. 

Estimated  coat  (price  level  of  1984) 


Cotton- 
wood 
Creek 

Stuart 
Qiilch 

Total 

yukiemil 

tS67,0O0 
130,000 

1700,00 
SO,  000 

$1,476,000 
180,000 

.\on-Federal 

Total 

007,000 

750,000 

1. 786. 000 

Project  economics 

Fed- 
eral 

Non- 
Fed- 
eral 

Total 

.Viinual  eharites' 
IntMviit  anil  anu 
.M  nxu  l«iianc«  anL 

irtlzatloQ.  - 
1  oi)«ratlon 

amages 


Sfil.OOO 

12.900 
7,000 

$87,500 

•.cm 

Total     . 
Amiual  benefiu.  iJ 
prevented 

81,000 


12,900 

64,500 
85,000 

1 

Benefit-cost  ratio — 1.3 

Remarks  —The  committee  notee  the  pi  - 
tentlal  for  sudden  floods  from  the  trlbutarifs 
which  enter  the  city  and  suburban  area  .ir.d 
considers  the  recommended  Lmprovemento  t., 
t>e  well  Justified  and  urgently  needed. 

SKAcrr  RivEa,  Wash. 
(H  Doc.  483.  89th  Cong  ) 

Flood  problem  — The  43  miles  of  rlverb.mk 
levees  built  and  maintained  by  local  in- 
terests do  not  adequately  protect  the  fiat 
tldelanda  of  the  delta  area  from  damaginf? 
floods.  It  Is  estimated  that  recurrence  ol 
the  1921  flood  would  cause  damages  of  uver 
$13  million 

Recommerided  plan  of  (mprovevie^it  ~ 
Provldee  for  raising  and  strengthening  ihp 
existing  levee  system  and  providing  channel 
improvementa  from  the  mouth  to  about  20 
mllea  upsueam  and  modlflcatlon  of  the  au- 
thorized .\von  Bypass  to  permit  P'ederal  p.ir- 
tlcliJ&tlon  m  construction  of  recreation  :.i- 
cUltles. 

Estimated  oost    [July   1964   price   level  i 


V>*Uni  

Noo- Federal.. 


772,000 


Total. 


Project  ecoTUimica 


8.078,000 


Federal 

Non- 
Fed- 
eral 

TotiU 

Annaal  charges  : 
Iniarrat    and    amortUa- 
lian 

$231,000 
0 

$18,340 
11,100 

$349  340 

Malntenaoee  and  opera- 
Uuo 

11  in 

Total._ 

3S1.000 

19,400 

160,400 

Annual  tx'neflts 
namagtw  prrveoted 

060.000 

KaiTeation 

301,200 

ToUl 

861. 20D 

Benefit-cost    ratio. — 3  3. 

Rerriarks  -  The  committee  notes  that  the 
rlverbauk  levees  built  and  maintained  by 
local  Interests  do  not  adequately  protect  the 
valuable  delta  farmlands  and  communities 
from  damaging  floods.  The  committee  «!«' 
notes  that  the  proposed  improvements  are 
well  justlfled.  aa  Indicated  by  the  bencflt- 
cost  ratio  of  3  3,  and  considers  the  project 
meritorious  for  Federal  undertaking. 
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KWMATH  RrVIB  AT  AtTD  IN  VlCDnXT  Or  KLAM- 
ATH, Caut. 
(H.  Doc.  478,  89th  Cong.) 

Flood  problem. — Pour  floods  causing  dam- 
ages of  about  $14  million  have  occurred  In 
this  area  since  1953.  The  maximum  known 
flood  occurred  In  December  1964  and  caused 
practically  complete  devastation.  The  dam- 
age was  estimated  at  $8,010,000.  The  towna 
of  Klamath  and  Klamath  Olen,  which  wers 
almost  totally  destroyed,  service  major  rec- 
reational activity,  Including  Internationally 
known  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  f^ahing  on 
the  lower  Klamath.  Resettlement,  with  seri- 
ous attendant  flood  damage.  Is  to  be  expected 
in  the  absence  of  flood  protection. 

Ricommended  plan  of  improvement. — 
Construction  of  levees  at  a  new  townslte  for 
Kl.'unath  and  levees  at  the  existing  Klamath 
Glen  townslte:  construction  of  pumping  and 
,-eUited  interior  drainage  facilities,  ponding 
arens;  management  of  about  2.200  acres  of 
the  remaining  flood  plain:  and  Federal  par- 
tlcip.itlon  In  the  construction  or  reconatruc- 
uon  of  transportation  and  utility  facilities 
m  advance  of  project  construction  aa  may  be 
required  to  coordinate  flood  control  and 
highway  plans. 

Estimated  oost  (196S  price  level) 

Fedcmi       $2,  46a  000 

.Nonl-Heral 1,640,000 


Total _     4.100,000 

Project  economics 


.\nnu:i'  oharires: 
lull  T'  -t  and  ainortliatiori .  . 
.Miiiijtenance  and  uiKTation 


Total 

.\niiual  benefits:  Damages 
prevented 


Federal 


Non-      Total 
Federal 


i$V8,U00  ,$66,000 
0      16, 000 


S!i.000 


S2,000 


$164,000 
18,000 


180,000 
615,000 


Benefit-cost  ratio.— 3.4. 

i!*"riarks  -  The  committee  is  fully  aware 
of  the  extreme  flood  hazard  which  exists  In 
the  Klamath  River  Basin.  The  reoc*d  flood 
whkh  occurred  In  December  1964  caused 
jver  S8  million  In  damages  and  practically 
destroyed  the  towns  of  Klamath  and  Klam- 
ath Olen.  The  project  Is  urgently  needed 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  such  devastation. 


VrSA     RIVKB      (  MAJtTSVTLLX     DaM     AND 

RxsEsvoiR ) ,  Caut. 
(H   Doc.  501,  89th  Cong.) 

FUh,<i  problem. — Yuba  River  Basin  has  ex- 
perienced numerous  major  floods.  The 
1S55  flood  resulted  In  the  loss  of  40  Uvea, 
evacuation  of  30.000  people.  Inundation  at 
dwellings,  and  loss  of  livestock,  causing  In 
excess  of  $50  million  In  damages.  Bubstan- 
tlal  Rood  damages  would  remain  after  con- 
suuction  of  the  proposed  new  Bullards  Bar 
Dam  and  Reservoir  which  could  be  allevi- 
ated hy  construction  of  MaryavlUe  Dam  and 
Reseri-olr. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — 
Construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  multlple- 
purpoee  Marysvllle  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
Tuba  River  about  13  miles  above  the  mouth 
for  flood  control,  water  supply,  recreation, 
Md  power.  The  water  supply  and  power 
•  unctions  to  be  financially  Integrated  with 
tfie  Bureau  of  RoclamaUon's  Central  Val- 
'fy  project. 

Estimated  coat  (price  level  of  July  1965) 

Nt'h'i.ierai;::::;:;::::: ■  3132,900,000 


Project  economics 


Total.. 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  charges: 
Interest  and  amor- 
tization  . 

K  476, 000 
"676,000 

0 
'$94,000 

*4,  476,  000 
770,000 

Maintenance  and 
operation  . 

Total 

S,  152, 000 

94,000 

5, 246.  000 

Annual  benefits: 
Flood  conUol 

Power 

1  Hfl^  UOO 

Water  supply 

2  7U0  000 

Recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife 

2.  f?.80.  000 

Total 

8, 582.  000 

■ 

132,900000 

-.imK.','!!"',??*!*'''"*""^*'''' '°'"  water  snpply  and  $950,000 
imoarsible  for  recreation  an.l  ftsh  and  wildlife. 


I 


I  Includes  $181,000  to  be  reimbursed  for  water  .■supply. 
'  For  recreation  facilities  which  would  be  a  non-Federal 
responsibility. 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.6. 

Remarks. — The  Tuba  River  Basin  has  ex- 
perienced numerous  major  floods.  The  1955 
flood  resulted  In  the  loss  of  40  lives  and 
damages  In  excess  of  $50  million.  Substan- 
tial flood  damages,  which  would  remain 
after  construction  of  the  in-oposed  new  Bul- 
lards Bar  Dam,  woiUd  be  alleviated  by  con- 
struction of  the  multiple-purpose  Marysvllle 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  The  i*oJect  wotild  pro- 
vide an  urgently  needed  water  supply  and 
would  fvimlsh  excellent  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  C?hlef  of  Engineers 
recommends  authorization  of  electrical 
transmission  lines  and  appiu^nant  facilities 
to  be  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.2  million,  sub- 
ject to  certain  ftu-ther  studies  as  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  power  ou^ut. 
The  committee  feels  that  if,  on  the  basis  of 
an  offer  of  a  firm  60-year  contract  from  a 
local  public  or  iMlTate  agency,  electric  trans- 
mission at  distribution  service,  can  through 
such  contract  ba  obtained  at  less  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  \iltlmate  con- 
sumer then  by  construction  and  operation  of 
Oovemment  facilities,  and  If  such  contract 
wotild  make  tbe  power  and  energy  generated 
at  the  project  available  In  wholesale  quantl- 
tlee  for  sale  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  oondltlons  to  faculties  owned  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  public  bodies,  coopera- 
tives, and  privately  owned  companies,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shotild  give  seriotjs 
consideration  to  entering  into  stich  contract. 
However,  the  committee  desires  to  make  It 
clear  tliat  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  ot  Federal  construction  versus 
leasing  arrangements  for  the  transmission 
of  power  from  this  project  but  leaves  the 
matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Russian  Rivks,  Calit. 
(H.  Doc.  618.  89th  Cong.) 

Flood  problem. — The  basin  Is  subject  to 
severe  winter  storms  which  cause  flooding 
of  agricultural  and  tirban  areas.  Damages 
result  from  inundation,  bank  erosion,  and 
deposition  of  debris  and  silt. 

Recommenced  plan  of  improvement. — 
Staged  construction  of  multlple-piu'poee 
reservoir  at  Knights  VaUey  site  for  flood 
control,  water  eupply,  and  recreation. 

Estimated  cost  (price  level  of  July  1983) 

federal '$166,800,000 

Non-Federal o 


Project  economics 


Total. 166,800,000 

'  Includes  $144,1100,000  allocated  to  waur  supply  and 
$5350,000  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enbaneemsnt  reimborsabls  by  local  Interests. 


Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

Total 

Annual  charges: 
Intcre.st  and 
amonlxatlon. .. 

$2,  545, 000 
'666,000 

$2,545,00 

810,000 

Maintenance  and 
operation 

1  $144. 000 

Total..  . 

3,211.000 

144  000  '  ^  ^'^''  '^^^ 

-Annual  benefits: 
1  >amage3  pre- 
vented  

82,000 
2,791,000 

1,240.000 

Water  supply 

Recreation  and 
fish  and  wild- 
lite 

Total 

4,113.000 

'  Includes  $63S,000  to  be  repaid  by  local  interest?  for 

water  supply. 

>  For  recreation  facilities  which  would  be  a  nou-Fedcrul 
responsibility. 

Benefit-cost  ratio. — 1.2. 

Remarks. — The  committee  notes  that  the 
Russian  River  Basin  Is  troubled  by  frequent 
flooding,  IB  faced  by  potential  shortages  of 
water  for  municipal  and  Industrial  use.  and 
lacks  sufficient  recreation  areas  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  nearby  urban 
centers.  The  basin  plan  offers  an  excellent 
solution  to  these  problems,  and,  since  con- 
struction of  Knights  Valley  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir would  further  the  objective  of  the  basin 
plan,  the  committee  believes  that  the  project 
Is  meritorious  for  Federal  undertaking. 

Pajabo  Rivkb,  Cautornia 
(H.  Doc.  491,  aeth  Oong.) 

Flood  problem. — Floods  in  the  Pajaro  Val- 
ley are  caused  by  severe  rainstorms  In  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  existing  project  does 
not  provide  an  adeqiiate  degree  of  protection 
for  the  area.  Severe  bank  erosion  caused 
breaching  of  the  north  levee  above  Watson- 
viUe  during  the  floods  of  December  1955  and 
April  1958. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — TTie 
plan  provides  for  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing project  by  raising  and  extending  the 
levee  system  upstream  to  about  mile  12.6  on 
the  Pajaro  River  and  to  about  mile  4.5  on 
Oorralltoe  and  Salslpuedes  Creeks,  for  Im- 
provement of  the  outlet  of  College  Lake  on 
Salslpuedes  Creek,  and  modlflcatlon  of  four 
highway  bridges. 

Estimated  coat  (price  level  of  June  1962) 

£^%^— V---- - *".  ^'^ 

Non-Federal. _ gjg  qq 

Total 12.700,000 

Project  economics 


Annual  charges: 
Interest  and  ainortliatlon. 
Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion   -    . 
Loss  of  land  iiroductlvity. 

Total 

Annual  benefits:  Damages 
prevented 


Federal  l   Non-   i  Total 
Federal; 


1 

I 

$461,000  j$31,000 

0  15,000 
4,000  I     0 


465, 000  46,  000 


$492,000 

16,000 
4,000 

511,000 

563,000 


Benefit-cost  ratio. — l.l. 

Remarks. — The  committee  notes  the  flood 
hazard  at  Watsonvllle  reetiltlng  from  severe 
rainstorms  along  the  coast  in  the  lower  Pa- 
jaro River  area.  The  existing  levees  do  not 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the  develop- 
ment In  this  area.  The  committee  also  notee 
the  evacuation  of  approximately  1,000  persoiu 
necessitated  by  the  flood  in  December  1966 
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and   coofilders   the  project  modtflcatlon  es- 
sential. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President, 
other  pruvLsions  of  the  legislation  In- 
clude 

Section  102.  which  provides  for  the 
deauthonzatlon  of  the  Crooked  R-.'ser- 
volr  on  the  Tana.t.>oosa  River  in  .Alabitma 
This  action  will  permit  the  project  u>  be 
developed  by  non- Federal  Inleres'-s  If 
approved  by  U.-'  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. It  was  t^ie  view  of  the  committee 
mem'oers  that  since  the  Taliapoo&a  Fllver 
has  been  exien^lvely  developed  by  .ocal 
Interests  that  construction  ^>l  this  proj- 
ect, if  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Comml.viion.  and  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  act,  would  be  In 
the  public  interest. 

Pull  development  of  the  site  for  all 
watt  r  resource  purposes  will  be  assured 
under  terms  of  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlsslnn  license,  if  issued  Section  10a  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  provides,  amon« 
other  purpc)ses.  that  the  development  be 
best  adapted  to  a  comprehensive  pla:\  for 
the  improvement  and  utilization  of 
waterpt)wer  development  and  for  ether 
beneficial  public  uses.  Including  recrea- 
tional uses 

Section  103  of  the  measure  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  the  coiist ruction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  a  bndKe.  with  visitor  fecill- 
tles,  over  the  Washington  channel,  :rom 
the  vicinity  of  10th  Strwt  SW  to  East 
Potomac  Parte  m  Washinxton.  D  C 

The  bridge  will  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
win  be  administered,  operated,  main- 
tained, and  p«>llced  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  E'ark  SysU-m  However, 
before  construction  is  commenced,  the 
location  and  plans  for  the  bridije  most 
be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Elnnlneers 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  insure 
adequate  navigational  clearances. 

Construction  of  a  brld»;e  at  this  loca- 
tion will  permit  residents  and  visitors  to 
the  Nations  Capitol  to  move  freely  to 
and  from  the  new  national  fisheries  cen- 
ter and  aquanuni  to  be  located  on  the 
north  end  of  Ea^t  Potomac  Park.  The 
bridge  would  be  used  principally  for 
pedestrian  travel  but  would  also  accom- 
modate certain  types  of  commercial 
travel,  such  as  mmibuses 

This  proposed  bridge  would  be  con- 
structed and  operated  by  private  enter- 
prise in  accTrdance  with  provisions  In  the 
bill.  Under  such  arrangement  construc- 
tion of  the  bndxc  and  visitor  facl.ltles 
would  not  result  In  any  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment 

Mr  President,  the  bridge  is  conceived 
M  a  Ponte  Vecchlo'  type  of  structure, 
with  shops  and  restaurants,  balconies, 
roof  terraces,  sidewalk  cafes,  galleries. 
exhibit  areas  and  marina  service  facil- 
ities. The  original  Ponte  V'ecchio." 
brldijiryj  the  Arno  River  in  Florence, 
Italy,  dates  from  1367.  nearly  six  cen- 
turies ago 

A  bridge  .:>f  this  type  constructt-d  with 
modem  lines  will  prove  to  t)o  an  imp<ir- 
tant  segment  of  the  Washington  wafr- 
front  It  will  be  conducive  to  an  active. 
commercial,  recreational,  and  rduca- 
tlonai  center,  attracting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  and  residents. 


Section  104  grants  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  com- 
pact which  was  negotiated  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  on  a 
consent  resolution  adopted  In  August 
1955.  After  approximately  9  years  of 
negotiations  the  two  States  have  ami- 
cably agreed  on  the  apportionment  of 
the  water  between  the  two  States,  and  the 
legislatures  of  both  States  have  ratified 
the  compact  Now.  to  complete  the  com- 
pact, it  Ls  necessary  to  have  the  ratifica- 
tion, or  consent  of  the  Congress 

Section  204  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
flood  plain  planning  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  As  Members  know. 
this  provision  was  enacted  in  the  1U60 
Flood  Control  Act.  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  through  the  chief 
of  engineers  to  compile  smd  disseminate 
information  of  flxxls  and  flood  damages. 
This  includes  identification  of  areas  sub- 
ject to  inundation  by  floods  of  various 
magnitudes  and  frequencies. 

Basic  legislation  was  enacted  tu  meet 
a  growing  need  at  the  local  level  for  in- 
formation about  flo<xl  problems,  dam- 
ages, and  hazarcLs  and  measures  for  their 
amelioration.  Under  this  program  the 
Corps  of  EIngineers  has  established  a 
program  whereby  flixnl  plain  Information 
reports  are  prepared  at  tlie  request  of 
State  or  local  Interests. 

This  effort  has  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent deterrent  In  warding  off  possible 
flood  damages  through  proper  and  wise 
flood  plain  zoning. 

In  order  to  make  the  present  program 
applicable  to  Federal  agencies  as  well  as 
States  and  local  Interests  the  committee 
has  Included  language  In  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  basic  law  The  expanded  pro- 
gram will  permit  the  chief  of  engineers 
to  furnish  certain  technical  services  such 
as  publication  of  material  on  structural 
flood  proofing,  and  assistance  In  Inter- 
pretation of  flood  hazard  data  for  pur- 
poses of  land  use  regulation. 

Section  205  of  the  bill  grants  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  for  the  Duke  Power  Co 
to  construct  a  dam  across  Savannah 
River  between  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  Authorization  l.s  also  included 
in  the  bill  for  con.<rtructlon  of  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  project  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment 

The  committee  was  Informed  that 
there  Is  no  conflict  between  the  construc- 
tion proposals  for  these  two  projects  and 
accordingly  has  recommended  their 
authorization. 

Mr  TALMADOE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point ' 

Mr  RANDOLPH     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  TALMADOE  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  f'-r  in- 
cluding this  project,  It  Is  one  that  has 
been  discussed  on  the  Senate  lloor  on  a 
number  of  occa.slons  The  Senate  Itself 
has  authorized  this  project  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  but  It  was  not  agreed 
to  In  the  House  There  was  a  contro- 
versy between  this  project  and  the  Duke 
Power  project 

It  has  always  been  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  these  two 
projects  were  compatible  and  should 
liave  been  authorized  simultaneously, 
and  I  am  happy  that  the  parties  In  con- 
troversy have  gotten  together  and  have 
agreed  to  both  projects. 


I  Commend  tl^e  distinguished  chair- 
man and  his  committee  for  the  acti.j:. 
they  have  taken 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  clii- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Georgia.  Wr 
have  iiad  the  cooperation  of  both  Sen- 
attjrs  from  Georgia  and  both  Senators 
from  South  Carolina.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  .Mr 
Thtrmondi.  who  is  not  on  the  lloor  at 
the  present  time,  is  Intensely  Interested 

For  the  reason  that  we  know  that  il.ere 
is  no  conflict  between  the  cospons<.)rs  of 
both  projects,  we  have  included  b.ti-. 
projects  in  the  authorization. 

Section  206  authorizes  a  change  in  thf 
present  tenure  of  the  civilian  member?  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  A.- 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
group  has  the  responsibility  of  prose- 
cuting works  of  improvement  for  flood 
control  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

This  Is  a  highly  important  program 
and  the  committee  felt  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  strengthened  if  the  pat- 
tern for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  th- 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  adopted 
for  appointing  members  of  the  Commi.';- 
slon.  Under  the  arrangement  providec 
for  In  the  bill,  as  vacancies  occur.  Uie 
civilian  members  would  be  appointed  for 
a  9-year  term  thereby  establishing  stag- 
gered tenure- 
Nothing  In  the  bill,  of  course,  pro- 
hibits reappointment  to  the  Commi.s.sior 
nor  does  this  measures  affect  the  tenure 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  this  explanation  cover' 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I   thank   the   members   of   Uie  Publi 
Works    Committee    who    devoted    their 
valuable  time  at  this  late  hour  to  thf 
consideration   and   formulation  of  thi; 
blU. 

Also,  my  appreciation  is  extended  tc 
Gen.  Walter  F  Leber,  the  Director  o: 
Civil  Works  of  the  Office.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  to  his  able  staff  both  military 
and  civilian  for  furnishing  the  commit- 
tee with  details  on  tlie  various  project.^ 
and  matters 

And  I  commend  Joseph  van  Vladrick- 
en,  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  cotr.- 
mittee.  who  has  worked  under  extreme 
pressures  to  enable  the  committee  to  re- 
port this  measure  during  the  closir«: 
days  of  the  89th  Congress.  Mr.  Van,  ^ 
he  is  known  In  the  committee,  joined 
the  committee  staff  in  January  1964 
having  previously  been  with  the  Corps  o: 
Emrlneers  Since  that  time,  he  has  be- 
come a  most  highly  valued  member  of  the 
staff  and  one  who  Is  virtually  indispen- 
sable to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
committee  in  its  consideration  of  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  leuisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  to  be  i 
well-conceived  and  carefully  developed 
mp«8ure  for  the  improvement  of  our  wa- 
ter r.'soiirce.s  Thi  projects  which  Ihi- 
bin  authorizes  are  urrently  needed 
throughout  the  country  in  the  Interest  o. 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  allied 
water  uses.  I  therefore  recommend  :'■ 
to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 

I  thank  all  members  of  the  commit; 
tee  who  helped  to  bring  out  this  bill.    ' 


thank  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  who  is  present  in 
'.he  Chamber  today. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  the  names 
:,i  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  active  in  the  hearings. 

I  also  especially  commend  Mr.  Van 
Viadricken  of  the  professional  staff,  who 
sits  on  my  left.  He  is  a  highly  valued 
member  of  our  staff  and  has  become  vir- 
tually indispensable  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  committee  In  Its  considera- 
tion of  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  con- 
trol measures. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

M"  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
;o  tiie  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  FONG  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Vinrinia  in  urging 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
tireless  ellorts  in  puiding  the  bill  through 
'he  committee.  It  has  the  approval  of 
all  the  members  of  the  committee.  It  is 
a  very  fine  bill.  As  stated  by  the  chair- 
man, all  the  projects  contained  in  the 
bill  have  been  explained  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  ur.5e  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
i"jl.'hed  majority  leader, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  intended  to  offer  be- 
fore his  committee,  but  when  I  ap- 
proached him  he  told  me  they  had  just 
that  day  reported  out  the  bill.  With  his 
usual  graciousness,  he  suggested  it  be 
offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  amendment.  If  I  may  explain  it, 
authorizes  no  additional  funds,  but  per- 
mits the  transferability  of  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  schools  in  areas 
where  Federal  projects  are  going  up.  It 
is  a  provision  which  will  bo  of  benefit  to 
people  in  all  the  States  where  such  a 
rieed  exists. 

~Mr    President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Piiite  28.  line  7,  rhanRC  the  period  to  a 
comma,  and  add  the  following: 

"And  -provided  further.  That  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  tills  title  shall  be 
available  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  Section  6  of  the 
F'lood  Control  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  526, 
79th  Cong  )  :  Ar^d  proxndcd  further.  That 
the  authority  cont.alned  therein  Is  extended 
to  Include  the  Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  Montana." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Libby  Dam  project  Is  faced  with  a  most 
difficult  school  problem  because  of  its 
construction  on  the  Kootenay,  which 
nvist  be  supplied  under  the  terms  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  treaty.  With  the  influx 
of  construction  workers,  schodl  facilities 
are  already  overtaxed.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren cannot  even  go  to  school.  This 
amendment  provides  for  no  additional 
funds,  but  relates  to  funds  which  have 


already  been  approved  and  enables  their 
transfer  for  thla  purpose.  This  is  no 
precedent.  It  has  been  done  for  the  Oahe 
Dam  project  In  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  projects  along  the  Missouri  River 
and  also  in  the  Colimibia  River  Basin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
FoNGl.  The  Senator  explained  the 
amendment  prior  to  its  being  offered. 
This  amendment  will  provide  funds  for 
schools  for  the  children  of  workers  on 
these  projects,  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  is  in  order. 
It  is  our  desire  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  extend  my 
deep  personal  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Randolph]  and  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  his  committee, 
especially  for  their  inclusion  of  several 
Florida  projects  in  this  authorization. 

Second,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  simply  name  a  dam  and 
lock  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River  for  a 
gentleman  95  years  of  age  who  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  this 
project.  This  has  already  met  with  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  to  this  effect,  but  it  is 
tied  up  in  the  House  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session.  I  think  this  is  a  satis- 
factory manner  In  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  Included  in  H.R.  18233  a 
section  renaming  a  number  of  structures, 
reservoirs,  and  dams.  S.  3906  does  not 
contain  such  a  section. 

The  amendment  I  offer  at  this  time  is 
similar  to  S.  212,  to  designate  a  naviga- 
tion lock  and  control  structure  of  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  flood  con- 
trol project  known  as  Structure  79  on  the 
Caloosahatchee  River,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1954  and  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  22, 1966,  as  the  "W.  P.  Frank- 
lin Lock  and  Control  Structure." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Franklin,  of  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  Is  now  95  years  of  age  and 
is  under  rovmd-the-clock  nursing  atten- 
tion. He  Is  deeply  loved  by  the  people 
of  the  area  for  untiring  efforts  he  has 
put  forth  in  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity and  for  his  efforts  toward  the 
development  of  water  resources  and  more 
particularly,  the  development  of  that 
part  of  the  central  and  southern  Florida 
flood  control  project  in  which  this  con- 
trol structure  Is  located — on  the  Okee- 
chobee Waterway. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session  and  the  distinct  probabil- 
ity that  no  action  will  be  taken  on  S.  212 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
to  which  It  was  referred  on  September  26. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleague,  the  very 
able  and  gracious  chairman  of  the  Public 


Works  Committee  and  manager  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, will  accept  my  amendment. 

I  might  add  one  further  note,  Mr. 
President.  The  present  Congress  passed 
H.R.  790.  now  Public  Law  89-582,  to  re- 
name a  lock  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  the  'R.  W.  Bert  Dosh  lock."  This 
was  a  most  desening  act  since  Mr.  Dosh 
has  been  one  of  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  the  canal  and  has  probably 
done  more  to  promote  the  building  of  the 
canal  than  any  other  person.  He  is  now 
Hearing  80  years  of  age  and  certainly 
highly  deserving  of  having  one  of  the 
locks  on  the  canal  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Franklin,  who 
would  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  similar 
honor  if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  is 
95  years  of  age  and  has  been  equally 
forceful  in  the  development  of  the  Okee- 
chobee Waterway  which  is  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Florida. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  proper  to  ask  for  consideration  of 
my  amendment  as  I  have  indicated  it 
would  establish  no  precedent  and  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  action  of  this  Con- 
gress in  passing  H.R.  790. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
.Senator  from  Florida,  with  his  customary 
knowledge  of  his  State  and  the  reason 
for  the  naming  of  the  project  for  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Florida,  now  in  his 
latter  years.  discu.s.sed  this  proposal.  We 
have,  as  he  has  indicated,  passed  legisla- 
tion naming  the  project  after  that  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Flordia.  We  see  no 
reason  why  it  is  not  appropriate  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  way,  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
final  conaircssional  approval  of  what  the 
Senate  has  already  done.  It  is  merely  a 
reaflSrmation. 

I  have  discus.?ed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  and 
we  are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friends  for  their  customary 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  40  before  section  207,  Insert  a  new 
section  a,=  foUows; 

"Sec.  207.  The  navigation  lock  and  water 
control  structure  known  as  structure  79  of 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood  con- 
trol project  located  on  the  Caloosahatchee 
River  la  the  State  of  Florida  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  W.  P.  Franklin  L:3ck  and 
Control  Structure,  and  any  law,  regulation, 
d-Kiument.  nr  record  of  the  United  States 
m  which  such  structure  Is  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  ^^  refer  to  such 
structure  urtder  and  by  the  name  of  the 
W.  P.  Franklin  Lock  and'  Control  Structure." 

Redesignate  section  207  .■«  section  208.  and 
section  208  .as  209. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Are  there  further  amendments? 
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Mr  KUCHEI.  Mr  Prertdent.  I  wish 
lint  of  all  to  Join  the  8*aator  from  Ha- 
waii In  conifratulatlng  the  commltt^'e  and 
In  saJutlnK  Ita  chairman  for  presenUry? 
to  the  Senate  a  sound  and  solid,  for- 
wwd-looklng  public  work*  bill,  which,  a.s 
the  chairman  has  said,  represents  an 
tnvesunent  In  the  future  of  the  United 
8Ut«s 

I  observe  with  coiisummate  pride  that 
the  commltt^f  ha.s  seen  fit  u->  recom- 
mend a  project  in  the  State  from  which 
I  oome  On  page  35  of  the  bill.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Sacramento  River 
Baain,  the  project  for  the  Mar>'.svllle 
Dun  and  Reservoir,  Yuba  River  in  Cill- 
fomla.  Is  authorized  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  No.  ;>01, 
89th  Congress  '  at  an  estimated  co«t  of 
$132,900,000 

Mr  President  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
establish  a  little  legislative  history  tind 
nail  doan  the  Intention  by  which  i,hi.s 
Mil  cornea  unanimously  from  the  ccm- 
mlttee,  and  by  which  It  will  shortly  be 
approved,  I  hope  unanimously,  by  the 
Senate  I  wish  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
floor  marmger  of  the  bill,  tn  a  short 
colloquy 

Section  203  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Marv.svllle  Dam  and  Reservoir 
In  California  substantlaJly  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendatloris  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
No.  501  89th  Congress  "  That  document 
calla  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  build 
the  MarysvUle  D&m  and  powerhouse 
which  will  produce  electric  power  for 
Intecratlon  into  the  Federal  central 
valleys  project  grid  The  power  ren- 
erated  at  the  MarysvUle  powerhouse  is 
to  be  marketed  by  the  Bureau  of  Re>-;!a- 
outtlon 

I  ask  the  chairman.  Is  It  true  that  the 
remarks  of  the  committee  at  page  78  of 
Its  report  on  this  legislation  No  1720' 
are  not  intended  to  discourage  or  veto 
the  Federal  construction  of  the  Inter- 
connection between  the  MarysvUle 
powerplaniC  and  the  central  valleys  proj- 
ect grid? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  In 
rcoDonse  to  the  question  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  language  of 
the  committee  report  In  no  way  'mi>lle8 
that  committee  Intends  to  Interfere  ^dth 
the  Federal  construction  by  the  Buieau 
of  Reclamation  of  an  Intertie  between 
Federal  power  generating  faculties  at 
MarysvUle  Dam,  and  the  federally  con- 
trolled central  valleys  project 

Mr  KUCHEI..  I  thank  my  able  fri?nd 
very  much  I  think  this  does  constitute 
a  necessary  clarification  or  at  leaft  a 
helpful  clariflcatlon,  of  the  Inten'.lon 
with  which  the  committee  proceeded 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  know  of  the  In- 
terest of  my  friend  from  California  He 
discussed  this  and  other  proposals,  even 
before  the  measure  was  brought  to  the 
floor. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  Indeed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  There  are  ttve  Cali- 
fornia projects  In  our  bUl  the  Klamath 
River  Basin   project,    the   Pajaro   River 


project,  the  San  Diego  project,  the  Rus- 
sian River  project,  and  the  Yuba  River 
project — all  very  Important  projects,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr  KT7CHFX  I  thank  my  friend 
aKaln  Without  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  of  the  committee,  we  would 
not  be  the  great  State  we  are  today 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative from  the  Second  Dl.strtct  of  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Harold  T  'Bizzi  Johnson. 
dealing  with  the  MarysvUle  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  and  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  dl.stlngulshed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr  Kenneth  Holum. 
on  thLs  matter,  be  printed  In  the  ReroRo 
at  thL^  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Houss  or  RtrmiaiNTATives 
Washington    D  C  ,  October  3,  t96i) 
Hon.  Thomas  H    Kuchil, 
U  S    S>'nate. 
Waihington    DC. 

Dea«  Tom  Aa  I  am  sure  you  ar«  aware. 
I  have  been  acUve  fur  many,  nanny  years  in 
the  development  of  Ihe  Centra:  Valley  Pri>J- 
ect  in  California  I  have  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  a  subeiantlal  n^le  In  the  conatructlon 
jf  the  Federal  power  grid  which  has  served 
the  several  units  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project 

It  has  been  my  poaltlon  right  along  that 
the  federally  constructed  powerhouses  should 
be  tied  directly  to  federally  constructed 
traixsiulsslua  Unea  so  that  the  electrical 
energy  re»ou.-ces  of  these  projects  can  be 
used  mt«t  beneflclaily  for  the  benefit  tj{  the 
project  and  for  the  citizens  served  by  the 
project 

We  are  now  actively  considering  the  au- 
thorlaaUoQ  of  the  next  CVT  unit  known  as 
the  KarysvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir  which 
Includes  power  faculties  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  has  written  the  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Ci>mmlttee8  of  the  House 
and  Senate  retgvieatlng  corvsldermtlon  for  a 
wheeling  arrangement  between  the  power- 
house and  the  federal  transmission  lines 
already  established 

I  ani  asking  your  help  In  rejecting  this 
prop'iaal  rhe  Federal  transmission  grid 
which  eitends  throughout  the  Central  Val- 
ley area  and  Is  alsr.  ».->nn  to  be  connected 
with  an  Intertie  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
.\dinlnlstraUon  Is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  ;x.)wextioU6«  which  wUl  be  con- 
structed In  connection  with  the  MarysvUle 
Unit- 
It  M«iru  completely  unwise  to  permit  a 
r.  in-Federal  Agency  U>  Interject  Itself  be- 
tween the  p<iwerhou8e  and  the  transmission 
<rld  and  thereby  force  its  management  on 
the  federal  system  P< )  b  E  contends  that 
this  la  no  dUTerent  than  the  authorization 
made  In  the  development  of  the  San  l.uls 
CTnlt  of  the  CVP  There  Li  however,  a  criu- 
cal  and  decisive  difference  that  Is  tTie  Saji 
Luis  Project  did  not  include  any  gener- 
ating capacity 

In  conclusion  may  I  respectfully  appeal  to 
you  for  assistance  In  blocking  this  effort  of 
a  private  utility  to  put  a  toU  gate  In  the 
middle  of  a  federal  power  grid  If  this  la 
permU.tted  in  this  case  I  feel  that  It  will 
^>e  a  prec»ident  which  will  result  In  other 
till  (fates  being  Installed  rvit  only  In  the 
Central  Valley  Project  but  also  In  other 
public  power  grids  throughout  the  country 
Sincerely  yours. 

Haiold  T    I  Bnz  I    Johnson 

Member  of  Ccmgre\t 


V  H     DcrAKTMCNT  OF  THK  INTXUOR. 

Omc«  or  TK«  SscaxTART. 
Washington.  DC.  October  li,  ise^ 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington   D.C 

DXAt  Senator  Kdchc.  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  by  letter  dated  September 
3  196«.  t<)  Senator  Jinnings  Randolth 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control- 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  Committee  on  PuMlc 
Works,  requested  that  language  be  Included 
m  the  authorization  of  MarysvUle  Dam.  Elat- 
ing that  no  tranauuaslon  or  dlstrlbuUon  f-i- 
duties  would  be  constructed  unless  li.ev 
would  be  obtained  for  leas  coet  than  Uie 
slnular  services  could  be  obtained  by  wheel- 
ing over  fftClllUes  of  a  local  utility. 

It  has  beien  a  longstanding  policy  of  t.'-.e 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  interconnect  our 
generaung  facilities  by  Federally  constru<'ed 
transmission  faclUUes  and  at  the  present 
time  all  the  generating  plants  In  the  Central 
Valley  Project  except  for  those  of  the  San 
Luis  Unit  are  so  connected  We  have  also  In 
moet  instancea  connected  the  generation  to 
l<iad  centers  by  Federal  facilities. 

This  policy  allows  most  flexible  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  beet  meets  the  p'  wer 
needs  of  our  preference  customers.  The  ex- 
IsUng  Central  Valley  Project  faclUUes  are 
readily  available  for  the  Interconnectloi:  of 
the  MarysvUle  powerplant  These  facilities 
Include  the  Shasta.  Folsom.  Keswick.  Nlmbui 
and  Trinity  Division  powerplant*  and  Inter- 
connecting Federal  transmission  Unes  and 
switching  stations.  The  eaat  aide  line  of  the 
Federal  transmission  network  follows  a  route 
which  passes  within  about  4  miles  of  the 
MarysvUle  development  The  Folsom  switch- 
yard and  the  Elverta  substantton  are  also 
cliMe  by 

ConstrucUon  of  facilities  to  Interconnect 
MarysvUle  powerplant  to  existing  Central 
Valley  Project  facUltlea  Is  consistent  ullh 
recent  Congressional  acUon  In  authorizing 
conatructlon  of  facilities  to  connect  Auburn 
powerplant  to  the  system 

We  ftrmly  believe  that  no  restrictions  on 
transmission  should  be  included  In  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  MarysvUle  Dam. 
We  have  demonstrated  otir  cooperative  atti- 
tude with  the  uUliUes  In  the  area  In  which 
we  operate,  and  particularly  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  Further  we  are 
always  cognizant  of  our  responsibility  to 
nUnlmize  the  coat  of  facilities  where  we  can 
do  so  and  maintain  pnident  and  economical 
operaUons 

During  the  construction  of  the  Trinity 
Project,  we  negotiated  with  POAE  for  wheel- 
ing arrangements  but  ultimately  built  Fed- 
eral facilities.  Very  recently  we  completed 
negoUaUon  with  PG&E  which  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  contract  under  which  the  PG.iE 
provides  wheeling  service  for  the  San  Luis 
Unit.  Although  the  San  Uus  unit  does  con- 
tain generaUon  facilities,  the  generaUng  pat- 
tern Is  not  similar  to  the  pattern  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Central  Valley  generaUon  fa- 
cUltlee.  Inasmuch  as  the  San  Luis  generation 
will  be  intermittent  and  available  malniy 
during  Irrigation  season. 
Sincerely  yours 

Krnnkth  Holcm, 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  ask  unanlmou.s  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr 
Randolph],  which  appears  on  pages  152 
and  153  of  the  hearings  on  the  per.dir.g 
bill,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  tr.L? 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.s  follows : 

n^.  SaMan, 
Washington,  D.C  .  September  22, 1969. 
B.:,n.  J»NKiN06  Randolph, 
C'.airman.    Subcommittee    on    Bivera    and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control,  CommiUee 
on  Public  Wcfrka,  VS.  Senate.  Waahina- 
ton.  DC. 
Dear  Jknnings:  The  remarkable  growth  In 
the   post-War   era   which    carried   California 
i<j  first  place  to  population  has  given  rU«,  as 
I  iun  sure  you  appreciate,  to  a  great  variety 
of  environmental  problems  gravely  ailectlng 
large  numbers  of  residents  and  having  un- 
deniable Impact  upon  various  cotnmunltJes. 
Widely-separated    areas,    and    assorted    eco- 
nonUc  Interests. 

The  extent  of  our  State,  with  lt«  marked 
range  of  climate  and  unusually  varied  topog- 
raphy, naturally  leads  to  subetanUal  volume 
of  requests  for  Federal  assistance  In  dealing 
With  acute  problems  of  the  sort  referred  to 
yo.;r  Subcommittee.  In  the  field  of  natural 
rei.ouroes  conservation  and  utilization,  there 
are  many  mutual  concerns  involving  Federal. 
State,  and  other  public  agencies  and  bodies! 
The  planned  omnibus  public  works  author- 
ization bin  Is  an  effective  medium  tor  ex- 
tending such  assistance  which  In  due  course 
will  be  of  national  benefit  through  preserva- 
tion of  Irreplaceable  resources,  protection  of 
lives  and  invaluable  facilities,  creation  of  op- 
p<:)rtunlty.  and  enhancement  of  natural  at- 
tractions. I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  your 
Subcommittee  will  have  regard  for  several 
pressing  needs  of  California  for  Federal 
activity  In  minimizing  flood  damage  threats 
by  including  provisions  In  this  mreasure  en- 
abling the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Join  with 
State  and  local  entitles  In  undertaking  car*- 
fully-conceived  new  protective  works. 

1  have  consulted  with  responsible  officials 
of  my  State  relative  to  proposed  proJecU 
classified  as  a  prime  urgency  which  I  ear- 
nestly believe  merit  thorough  consideration 
by  your  Subcommittee.  In  that  the  light  of 
the  fast  expansion  of  hosts  of  communities 
and  significant  establishment  of  both  private 
and  public  facilities  during  recent  years,  I 
trust  approval  may  be  forthcoming  for  future 
construction  of  the  following  flood  protection 
projects : 
Miu-ysviUe  Dam  on  the  Yuba  River. 
Knights  Valley  Dam  In  the  Russian  River 
Basin. 

Works  on  the  Pajaro  River,  the  Sweet- 
water River,  and  the  Klamath  River. 

There  also  is  demonstrated  need  for  re- 
medial and  protective  beach  eroelon  effort  on 
the  Sunset  Cliffs  secUon  of  the  San  Diego 
coa-itllne, 

A  grave  and  unique  condition  presenting 
recurrent  threats  and  the  cause  of  tragic 
and  costly  past  damage  in  heavily-populated, 
f»pidly-growlng  Loe  Angeles  requires  early 
RttenUon  In  the  form  of  Intensive  Investlga- 
Uon.  I  desire  strongly  to  recommend  In- 
clusion In  the  planned  legUlaUon  of  a  survey 
suthorlzatlon  by  which  the  Corps  may  gather 
Information  about  and  hopeftUly  propose 
construcuve  measures  for  forestalUng  land- 
slides In  hilly  secuons  of  Loe  Angeles. 

The  vagaries  of  weather,  peculiar  geology. 
and  irregular  terrain  combine  to  create  seri- 
ous hazards  Involving  residents,  streets 
««entlai  uUUtles  and  similar  structiu-es  and 
nil«celianeous  property  In  numerous  sections 
°t  this  extended  municipality.  The  serious 
DAture  of  this  problem  Is  alarming  and  an 
nvesugatlon  such  as  has  been  proposed  Into 
It*  extent  and  characteristics  almost  certainly 
»ould  yield  Invaluable  knowledge  with  high 
PotenUal  for  use  elsewhere  In  our  Nation. 

As  California  has  domonstrated  Impres- 
«»ely  and  repeatedly,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
a»ent  can  count  on  a  generous  degree  of  co- 


operattan  and  participation  on  the  part  of 
non-Federal  agencies,  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals in  my  State  In  proceeding  with  the 
listed  undertakings. 

Official  reports  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
with  reaction  comments  from  other  Inter- 
ests properly  concerned,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  regarding  some  of  the 
aforemantioned  needed  projects.  I  under- 
stand others  still  pending  are  In  a  stage  where 
final  approval  hopefully  will  be  forthcoming 
before  your  Subconunlttee  finishes  its  de- 
liberations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oflfer 
an  amendment,  which  is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  AssiSTAKT  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  42.  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title  : 

"TTTLK  3.  Gknxral  Phovisions 
"Sxc.  301.  In  view  of  the  requirements  for 
fimds  to  support  the  operations  being  car- 
ried on  in  Vietnam  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  ef- 
fectuate their  determination  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
their  right  of  self  determination   of   their 
form  of  government,  and  In  view  of  the  \m- 
predlctabUlty  of  the  time  when  the  necessity 
for  such  operations  will  be  terminated  either 
by  victory  of  such  armed  forces  or  by  nego- 
tiations  resulting   from   the   reaUzatlon   by 
North  \netnam  that  It  cannot  Impose  Its  will 
upon   the  people  of  South    Vietnam,   It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  President  with  the  nec- 
essary   authority    to    maintain    the    fiscal 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  to  mini- 
mise the  dangers  of  the  inflation  by  author- 
izing him  to  defer  from  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine  30.  1967,  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1S68,  the  obUgatlon  of  any  funds  avail- 
able for  obUgatlon  for  domestic  programs. 
In  view  of  such  policy,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  impound  not  to  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  any  funds  available  for  obligation 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
for  the  carrying  cut  at  any  dcaneetlc  program 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  action  Is 
In  the  public  Interest.     Any  funds  so  im- 
pounded shall  be  available  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  for 
the  same  purposes  for  which  they  were  avail- 
able  for   obligation  during  the   fiscal   year 
ending  June  80,  1967,  if  the  President,  within 
10  days  after  Impoimdlng  such  funds,  ad- 
vises the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  he  has  determined  that  such 
funds    should    be    available    for    obUgatlon 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation,  this  is  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  public  works 
wproprlation  bill.  At  that  time,  two 
questions  arose.  One  was.  Was  it  in  or- 
der? And  it  clearly  was.  because  it  was 
offered  to  legislative  provisions  which 
were  inserted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  second  question  was — and  it  had 
to  be  resolved  under  the  rule— was  it 
germane?  The  Senate  voted  that  it  was 
notgennane. 


However,  It  is  germane  here,  because 
this  Is  a  legislative  bill.  Therefore,  both 
Items  in  the  rule  are  properly  satisfied. 

It  is  the  same  amendment,  giving  the 
President  authority  to  Impound  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  funds  available, 
after  advising  Congress  that  he  has  de- 
termined to  do  so.  If  he  impounds  the 
funds,  they  remain  impounded  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  money  would 
not  lapse;  It  would  be  available  in  the 
following  year,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  recall 
the  legislaUve  history,  which  he  has  cor- 
rectly explained. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and  we  are 
ready  to  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment.  I 
ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  just  being 
taken  to  conference  with  the  thought  of 
dropping  it  there?  Perhaps  we  should  at 
this  time  have  a  show  of  strength  by  a 
roUcall  vote,  to  show  that  the  Senate  is 
really  serious  about  this  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  proposed  In  all  seriousness 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that  It  Is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  committee  chairman  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  me  as  well  as 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  with  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee. 

I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  on  this  day  at  least,  that 
the  amendment  will  be  accepted  in  good 
faith  and  that  the  committee  will  flght 
for  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  It  Is  being  offered  In  good  faith 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
that  imderstanding  I  will  not  press  for 
a  record  vote.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  this  amendment  be  made  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  move  earlier,  as  did  President 
Truman,  during  the  Korean  war  when 
he  authorized  a  suspension  on  all  proj- 
ects not  related  to  or  essential  to  our 
national  defense. 

At  this  time,  when  we  have  a  deficit  of 
something  like  $500  million  a  month, 
some  action  must  be  done  to  curtail  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

With  the  understanding  that  the 
amendment  is  being  accepted  in  good 
faith  and  that  a  determined  effort  will  be 
made  in  conference  to  keep  the  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  I  shall  not  press  for  a 
roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  made  by  the  dlstingruished 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  well -under- 
stood by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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I  hjid  dlscu.ssed  this  matter  with  the 
OHjonty  leader,  and  with  the  tnuionty 
leader  before  1L<<  presentation,  aj  well  as 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

I  think  a  ttacal  matter  Is  involved  here 
as  to  the  cor-servation  of  funds.  We  will 
take  the  matter  to  conference  and  do 
our  best  to  prevail  In  conference 

Mr.  PONO  Mr  President,  as  one  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  .sometime  ago, 
I  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  We.st  VirKUua  in  saying  that  we 
will  flghl  In  conference  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  queatior'.  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  IlllnoLs 
[Puttmg  the  question  I 

The  amendment  wa.-<  agreed  to 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr  Randolph!,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  dLstln- 
rulshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Coopn).  for  their  assistance  In  inclid- 
1ns  the  two  projects  on  the  Savan^iah 
River  In  this  bU: 

I  firmly  support  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  authorize  the  construction  of 
the  Trotters  Shoais  project  and  urant  the 
consent  ol  Congress  to  the  construction 
by  the  Duke  Power  Co.  of  a  small  retain- 
ing dani  Bc)\Jti  of  these  projects  are 
located  nn  the  Sa^-annah  River,  which 
lorms  the  border  b«Hwcen  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Neither  of  these  projects  are  new  In 
the  seiise  tliat  they  have  not  been  pre- 
viously cofisldered  by  the  Senate  B<3th 
of  thdm  tihoukl  be  familiar  to  Senators 
ac  there  ha£  been  CA>nsiderable  debate  on 
previous  occasions  in  this  Chamber  con- 
cerning them  There  previously  *b.s  a 
controversy  m  connection  with  the  au- 
thorization i)f  theae  two  projecUs.  and 
as  a  result,  the  economic  tieneQts  which 
would  flow  to  both  the  Stales  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  from  the  construc- 
tion of  these  projecLs  was  delayed 

I  am  very  pleaaed  that  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  among  the  contending 
parties  on  all  matters  and  (]uestions  °e- 
latlng  to  the  development  of  the  Trott-rs 
dboals  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  M  d- 
dleton  Shoals  steam-geDerating  plant  by 
the  Duke  Power  Co  In  addition,  a  Uiird 
project,  which  Is  m  no  way  Involved  in 
thia  bill,  has  been  made  possible  as  a 
result  of  tiie  agreement  reached  on  the 
points  In  contention — the  Keowee-ToxA- 
way  complex  in  Pickens  and  Oconee 
Counties  S  C 

The  authorization  of  the  two  projects 
involved  in  this  bill,  and  the  oi»e  which 
is  not  Involved  in  this  bill,  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  economic  growth 
and  vitality  of  the  Southeast  and  of  the 
entire  United  States  The  mcreased 
power  needs  of  the  foreseeable  future 
will  be  supphed  by  the  generating  facili- 
ties Involved,  and  there  will  be  Incalcul- 
able benefits  of  both  a  direct  and  mdirect 
nature.  The  ready  availability  of  cheap 
electricity  will  attract  additional  indus- 
try Into  this  area  and  will  thereby  create 
neoded  employment  opportunities  Tlw 
Federal,    State     and    local    governments 


will  benefit  from  increased  sources  of 
lax  revenue 

The  Appalachian  re^on  of  our  coun- 
try will  t)eneGt  due  to  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  coal  required  to  power  the 
steam  generating  facility  to  be  built  by 
Duke  Power  Co  This  will  create  jobs 
m  the  coal  mining  regions  of  Appala- 
chla  and  put  out-of-work  coal  miners 
back  to  work 

The  parties  Involved  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  reaching  an  agreement 
which  makes  all  this  possible.  In  my 
weekly  report  to  the  people,  dated  July 
2b.  1966.  I  termed  this  "an  agreement  for 
progress."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  newsletter  appear  In  the  Concres- 
sjowAL  Rkcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiroRD,  as  follows: 

ACatCKMCNT    FOR    PmOCKXSS 

I  Stvom  THtiiMOND  U  3  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Report*  to  the  People) 

The  public  interest  prevailed  last  week  In 
agreements  which  remove  road-bliX'lu  to  the 
construction  of  four  major  propo*«<l  pruj- 
ects  1  l  I  the  $700  nillllon  Keowee-Toiaway 
nuclear  and  steam  p<jwer  generaUng  raclllty 
by  Duka  Power  Company  in  Pickens  axid 
Ocon««  counUoa.  South  C^roUriii.  ^2)  the 
•210  mllUou  st«am  plant  at  &tlddleton  Shoals 
In  Anderson  County  by  Duke  Power  Coin- 
paay,  i3i  the  Troti«r«  Shoals  multi-purpose 
dam  on  the  Savannah  River  in  Abbeville 
County  by  the  U-3.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
i\)  a  paper  mill  by  Mead  Corporation  near 
the  Trottsrs  Sho«ia  site  In  Abbeville  County 

The  rrotl«r«  Shoals  project,  as  Initially 
propoaed.  would  have  precluded  the  con- 
strucUon  ot  the  steam  generating  plant  at 
Mlddleton  Shoals  In  Anderson  County  by 
Duke  Power  Company  and  would  have  flooded 
the  site  purchased  by  Mead  Corporation  for 
i.xiiistrucUon  uf  a  large  paper  mill.  The  Mld- 
dleton Shoals  plant  would  produce  2b  times 
the  electric  power  that  Trotters  Shoals  would 
produce,  and  would  pay  State  and  IocaI  taxes 
to  the  eitent  uf  tS.btfO.uOO  annually,  and 
» 7, 400,000  in  Federal  taxes  The  prof>oaed 
Mead  paper  lulll  would  provide  mt>ny  Jobs 
iind  would  create  a  new  and  belter  m^uket 
for  timber  products 

Under  such  clrcumstaucee.  Congress  has 
not  s«en  t\.r.  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Trotters  Shoals  multi-purpoae  dam  Con- 
greaalon.il  approval  is  also  necessary  for 
Duke's  Mlddleton  Shoals  project,  however, 
and  this.  too.  has  been  foreatalled.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  propoaed  site  for  the 
Mead  pa;:>er  mill  would  be  flooded  by  the  con- 
atriicUon  ot  Trotters  Shoals  left  this  project 
hanging  In   the  balance,  also 

During  this  Impasae,  Dtike  Power  Company 
announced  a  propoaal  t*-i  construct  a  power 
(generating  facility,  wltA  two  of  the  genera- 
tors uj  b«  nualear.  oa  ttaa  Kao>wee  and  Toxa- 
w«7  Rivers  in  PIclBaM  and  Ocoo««  Oountlaa 
The  Rand  Blactrtc  Cooparatlvea  in  Oeorgia 
and  North  Carolina,  organlrad  a«  the  Bl- 
State  Cooperative*,  formally  opposetl  «rarit- 
Ing  of  a  license  for  the  Koowee-Toxaway 
projects  b?  the  federal  Power  Commission 
out  >f  apprt^hension  that  this  generating  fa- 
cility might  in  some  way  preclude  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  project. 

With  ail  prospects  pointing  to  a  continued 
stalemate  with  all  projects  stalled.  Duke 
Power  Company  about  six  weeks  ago  Ini- 
tiated discussions  directly  with  the  Bl-State 
Cfx-t^ritlvea  on  pointa  of  difference  concerii- 
m^  the  proposed  projects  Lnst  week.  The 
Duke  PDwar  CXnnpany  and  the  C^-Kjperatlvea 
presented  to  the  Senators  frr.n»  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  and  to  the  Congressmen  in 


whose  Otstrlcts   the  proposed  projects  He.  a 
proposal  to  unsnarl  all  the  projects. 

Under  the  proposal.  Congress  would  be 
urged  by  all  concerned  to  authorize  the  Duke 
Mlddleton  Shoals  steam  generating  plant 
and  also  to  authorize  at  the  same  time  con- 
struction of  the  Trotters  Shoals  dam  at  a 
reduced  height  whlcn  would  be  compatible 
with  the  Mlddleton  Shoals  plant.  The  Bl- 
State  Cooperatives  would  withdraw  their  op- 
position to  Duke  Power  Company's  Keowee- 
Toxaway  project,  removing  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  gTiinting  of  a  license  for  this  facility 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Duke 
Power  Company  ofBclals  gave  assurance  that 
the  Mlddleton  Shoals  generating  plant  would 
be  built  when  Keowee-Toxaway  Is  completed 

Duke  Power  Company  ofHclals  also  re- 
ported at  the  conference  that  the  propoR,ii 
to  proceed  with  Trotters  Shoals  would  not 
now  conflict  with  the  construction  of  a 
paper  mill  by  Mead  Corporation  In  Abbe- 
ville County,  for  a  suitable  site  Is  now  avail- 
able which  will  not  be  flooded  by  the  reser- 
voir of  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  as  would  have 
been  the  former  site 

South  Carolina  Is  nriw  assured  of  ndeniiit? 
electrlo  power  to  meet  her  future  needs  In- 
dustrial development  and  the  Jobfi  rre.i-pd 
thereby  can   now  continue  unimpeded 

The  resolution  of  this  long  stundlng  con- 
troversy Is  In  the  best  traditions  of  coopera- 
tion In  a  free  society  Even  more  Important. 
It  Is  the  public  Interest  which  prevailed  A 
stumbling  block  In  the  road  of  progress  hat 
been  eliminated 
Sincerely, 

Strom  THtmifONn 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
C<x>rKRl  is  neces-sarily  absent  In  his  State 
foday  I  ask  unan'mou.";  ron.sent  that 
a  .<;tat*^ment  that  he  ha.<;  prepared  on  the 
public  works  authorization  bill  be  printed 
at  tills  point  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATTMrNT    OF    SENATOR    COOPHI 

I  supptirt  S  :1906.  the  omnibus  public 
works  authorization  bill  of  1966  This  bill 
provides  authority  for  construction  and  re- 
pairs and  preservation  of  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  navigation  and 
flood  control  purposes 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  ranking 
Republican  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  wtilrh  h!vs  Jurisdiction  over 
thla  bill  and  projects  Includ'Kl  In  It.  I  know 
the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Information  and  recommendation  made  by 
the  US  .frmy  Corps  of  Entflneers.  and  I 
have  been  glad  to  attend  and  follow  the 
testimony  given  on  many  of  these  projects 
this  year  and   In   previous  years. 

The  bin  Includee  authorization.'?  for  wort 
!n  many  States,  and  I  am  also  glad  that 
the  Committee  has  voted  to  Include  author- 
ity for  construction  of  three  proJ<><-ts  In  my 
State  of  Kentucky  These  prolectt;  are 
known  as  the  TavlorsvUlt*  Dani  and  Reservlor 
on  tlie  Silt  River  the  Devils  Jump  D.r':  ot. 
•-he  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  Kiver 
and  the  Kehoe  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Tygarti 
Creek 

Before  I  conclude  I  alsii  want  to  say  that 
my  friend  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Weat  Vlnclnla.  Mr  Ra>idoi  ph  the  chair- 
man of  the  oommlttee.  has  given  his  Um' 
and  thought  and  leadership  to  the  wrulng 
of  this  bill  In  past  years,  the  omnibus 
bills- -which  require  much  work  and  atten- 
tion have  generally  been  devel'^ed  onlf 
once  in  every  two  or  three  years 

Thla  year  Senator  HANt>«>iJ»H  determined 
that  the  needs  of  many  parts  of  thr  c^nmiry 
required  liie  Committee  to  taJte  tertimony 
and  consider  writing  a  bill      As  with  all  of 


hl.s  concern  for  people  and  programs  which 
can  help  meet  their  needs,  and  even  with 
the  heery  demands  on  his  schedule  In  his 
own  State.  Senator  Randolph  followed  hU 
determination  with  work  and  with  comple- 
tion of  this  task 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  that  determina- 
tion, and  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man, and  to  his  courtesy  and  consideration. 

I  support  the  omnlbUB  authorlEatlon  bill, 
and  I  am  hoF>eful  that  final  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  House  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
prnssment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  iS.  3906  >  was  ordered  to  be 
ensroesed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8    390fl 
.^n  act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and   preservation   of   certain   public  woi^a 
or.  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled, 

TITLK     I RIVERS     AND     HARBORS 

Sec.  101.  That  the  following  works  of  Im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  SecrctAry  of  the  Army  and  super- 
vUlon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plajifi  luid  subject  to  the  condl- 
Uons  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  the  respective  reports  hereinafter  desig- 
nated: Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uou  1  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2.  1945  (Public  Law  Numbered  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  sesslonl,  shall 
govern  with  respect  to  projects  authorized  in 
this  title:  and  the  procedures  therein  set 
forth  with  resj>ect  to  plans,  proposals,  or  re- 
ports for  works  of  Improvement  for  naviga- 
tion or  flood  control  and  for  Irrigation  and 
purposes  Incidental  thereto,  shall  apply  aa 
If  herein  set  forth  In  full: 

Navigation 

Newark  Bay,  Hackensark  and  Passaic  Rlv- 

prs  New  Jersey:  House  Document  Numbered 
494  ElRhty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  tl2.899.000: 

Carolina  Beach  Harbor,  North  Carolina; 
House  Document  Numbered  515,  Elghty- 
nlrth  Congress,  maintenance: 

Southport  Harbor,  North  Carolina;  House 
IXvument  Number  514.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
frere, maintenance; 

Oulf  County  Canal,  Gulf  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, Florida.  House  Document  Numbered 
481.  Eighty-ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $477,000: 

St  Lucie  Inlet.  Florida,  House  Document 
Numbered  508.  Eighty-ninth  Congreaa,  maln- 
teiLSJice: 

Pearl  River.  Mississippi  and  Loulal&na; 
House  Document  Numbered  482,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  nn  estimated  coat  of 
♦6.30.000: 

BUoxl  Harbor.  Mississippi,  House  Docu- 
meDt  Numbered  513.  Elglity-nlnth  Congreaa, 
at   ,:i  estimated  cost  of  •753,000; 

ETlk  Creek  Harbor.  Pennsylvania,  House 
IXn-umeat  Numbered  512.  Bghty-nlnth  Con- 
gres-s    at  an  estimated  cost  of  $920,000; 

Conneaut  Harbor.  Ohio.  House  Document 
Numbered  484.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $495,000; 

Cross  Village  Harbor.  Michigan.  House  r>oc- 
ument  Numbered  490,  Blghtv-nlnth  Congress, 
&t  an   estimated   cost  of  »723,000: 
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Mississippi  River-Port  Madison  Harbor, 
Iowa,  House  Doctunent  Niunbered  507, 
Eighty-ninth  Congrees,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  »975.000; 

Beach  erosion 

Ocracoke  Inlet  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  North 
Carolina,  House  Document  Numbered  509, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •5,800,000. 

Mullet  Key,  Morlda,  House  Document  Num- 
bered 516,  Hghty-Qinth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  9286,000; 

Pinellas  Coimty,  Florida,  House  Document 
Numbered  510,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  •116,000; 

San  Diego  (Sunset  Cliffs),  California, 
House  Document  Numljered  477,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•809,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  authorization  of  the  com- 
prehensive i^n  for  the  Alabama-Coosa  River 
and  tributaries,  as  provided  In  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act,  approved  March  2,  1945  (59 
Stat.  10^,  as  amended.  Insofar  as  it  author- 
izes a  development  of  the  Crooked  Creek  site 
on  the  Tallapoosa  Biv»  In  Randolph  County. 
Alabama,  for  electric  power  and  other  public 
purposes  Is  hereby  suspended  to  ]>ermlt  the 
development  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  and 
tributaries  by  construction,  operation,  and 
QuUntenance  of  a  dam  located  not  more  than 
fifteen  mllea  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Tallapoosa  and  Little  Tallapoosa  rivers  and 
by  other  project  works  In  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  a  license,  if  issued,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  tr.8.C.  791(a));  Prtwided,  That  If  no  ap- 
plication for  license  Is  made  within  two  years 
or  upon  an  order  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission becoming  final  denying  the  applica- 
tion or  applications  for  a  license  made  within 
such  two-year  period,  the  authorization  re- 
lating to  the  Crooked  Creek  site  provided  for 
In  the  Act,  approved  March  2.  1945  (59  Stat. 
10),  shall  liave  the  same  status  as  It  would 
have  had  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  a 
bridge,  with  visitor  facilities,  over  the  Wash- 
ington Channel,  from  the  vicinity  of  Tenth 
Street  Southwest  to  East  Potomac  Park  in 
Washington,  District  of  Colimibla.  The 
structure  may  be  so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  provide  facilities  for  the  accomodation 
of  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  area,  and 
to  provl<le  convenient  and  adequate  access 
to  East  Potomac  Park. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  and  use 
such  lands  or  interests  therein  owned,  con- 
trolled, or  administered  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, or  any  other  Government  agency,  with 
the  prior  consent  of  such  agency  or  agencies 
as  he  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  said  bridge,  with- 
out cost  or  reimbursement.  Before  con- 
struction is  ccxmnenced,  the  location  and 
plans  for  the  bridge  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
they  may  prescribe  in  accordance  with 
section  502(b)  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of 
1946    (33   n.S.C.   625). 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  bridge  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  contained  in 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended,  except  that  any  such 
arrangements  need  not  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  thirty  years.  The  bridge,  at  all 
times,  shall  be  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered, operated,  maintained,  and  policed  as 
a  part  of  the  park  system  of  the  National 
Capital. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  co- 
operate with  other  Federal  and  local  agen- 


cies with  respect  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  bridge  by  him  and  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  associated  facili- 
ties by  such  other  Federal  and  local  agencies 
Including  the  District  of  ColumWa  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  which  shall  enter  Into 
appropriate  arrangements  by  negotiation  or 
public  bid  to  (l)  lease  all  or  part  of  the  land 
bounded  by  Maine  Avenue,  Ninth  Street  and 
the  Southwest  Freeway,  Southwest,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  structured  automobile  park- 
ing facility  designed  to  accommodate  visitors 
to  East  Potomac  Park  and  (11)  provide  for 
the  construction  of  (a)  a  public  park  or 
overlook,  which  park  Is  to  be  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Service:  and 
(b)  roads  providing  access  to  the  Tenth 
Street  Mall  from  the  Southwest  Freeway  and 
to  and  from  Ninth  Street,  Southwest,  which 
roads  shall  be  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  lease  of  the 
aforementioned  area,  executed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  shall  provide  appropriate  easements 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  aforesaid  public  park  and  road- 
ways. Local  agencies  may  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  the  person,  persons,  corporation 
or  corporations,  as  the  Secretary  may  select 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  hereof  for  the 
conartructlon  and  operation  of  necessary  As- 
sociated   facilities   otherwise   authorized. 

(e)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  ad- 
visory committee,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Chairman.  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission:  the  Chairman,  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts;  the  President.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia:  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army;  the  Chair- 
man, District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency;  and  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
among  the  residents  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area.  The  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Committee  may  be  represented  by  their 
designees. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  any  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Committee  in  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Committee  to  be  Chairman. 
The  Committee  shall  act  and  advise  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(4)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall. 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  and  obtain 
the  advice  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  bridge  and  any  asso- 
ciated facilities. 

(f )  The  construction  and  op>eratlon  of  the 
bridge  shall  be  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  bridge 
and  to  carry  out  the  other  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sire.  104.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  la 
hereby  given  to  the  compact,  signed  (after 
negotiations  in  which  a  representative  of 
the  United  States,  duly  appointed  by  the 
President,  participated,  and  upon  which  he 
has  reported  to  the  Congress)  by  the  compact 
representatives  for  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1966,  at 
Wichita.  Kansas,  and  thereafter  ratified  by 
the  legislature  of  each  of  the  States  afore- 
said, which  compact  is  as  follows: 

"ARKANSAS     RTVIX     BASIN     COMPACT,     KANSAS- 
OKLAHOMA 

"The  state  of  Kansas  and  the  state  of 
Oklahoma,  acting  through  their  duly  author- 
ized compact  representatives,  Robert  L. 
Smith  and  Warden  L.  Noe,  tor  the  state  of 
Kansas,  and  Geo.  R.  Benz  and  FYank  Raab, 
for  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  after  negotiations 
participated  in  by  Trigg  Twlchell.  appK3lnted 
by  the  president  as  the  representative  of  the 
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Uaitad  8lat«a  ot  America,  and  In  acoordanoc 
wttti  tbe  ooaa*Dt  to  such  necotlaQocu 
gnatad  by  an  act  of  concrwa  of  i^m  United 
of  Amerloa,  approved  Aucuat  11,  106A 


■•Xety,  or  welfare  or  which  la  banxxful,  datrt- 
mental  ur  Injurious  to  beneficial  iiw  of  the 
water 

"Article  III 


"ArticU  VII 

"A    The  oommlsalon   shall  determine   t.'ie 
conditions  under  which  one  state  may  con- 

■Imr.t  ATiet    nnmrmtM   frtr  I  fa   n^^/la    n^M,   yw«r^ 


October  14,  1966 
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purpose  of  water-quaUty  control  as  a  sub- 
(tliute  for  adequate   waste   treatment; 
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from  aU-fedena  «*pacttlM  of  federal  reser- 
voirs, both  exlstlns  ajui  fut.nrit  wif>>in  tho 


"C.  In  the  event  of  amendment  or  term!- 


rcuciKi,    <3\Mu:     niiu    lucai    Kuvernmenis      iin»  ana  ueorgia.  ana  w>  u>e  tx)n^e««xnen  in      ana  conaiaer  wniing  a  dui      Aa  wiui  ii.» 
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Italtad  Saato*  ot  Amertc*.  and  In  aoooixUnoa 
wtttt  th«  onn— nt  to  auch  nacoUAUooa 
gnntad  by  »a  act  o^  congrM  oi  Um  United 
MMm  of  Ain«rlca<  approved  Auyuat  11.  106A 
(PobUa  Law  S«0.  S4tb  riingma  lat  aoaaion  i , 
b*««  agTiarl  aa  foUowa  r«ap«eUnc  Ui«  water* 
at  tiM  Arkanaaa  nvar  and  lu  tnbutarlaa 

■'ArtieUl 

"The  ouijor  purpoae*  of  UtxU  compact  are 
A.  To  promote  Interatate  comity  between  the 
(tatw  of  Wtneai  and  Otlaboma, 

"B.  To  dlTlda  and  apportion  equitably  be- 
tween the  itaiea  of  ICinMi  and  Oklahoma 
the  waters  of  tbe  Arkanaaa  rlTer  baaln  and 
to  promote  the  orderly  development  there- 
of; 

"C.  To  provide  an  acency  for  admlnliter- 
Inc  the  wat«r  apportionment  agreed  to  here- 
in; 

"D.  To  encourage  the  maintenance  of  an 
active  polluuon-abatement  program  in  each 
of  the  two  atatee  and  to  aeek  the  further  re- 
duction of  both  oaturai  and  man-made  pol- 
lution in  the  water*  of  the  Axkanjaa  river 
bMln. 


'Article  11 


In 


thla  oooapact:  A.  Hie  term 
(Man  either  state  signs  Cory 
)  and  shall  be  construed  to  include  any 
or  pareona.  entity  or  agency  of  either 
■t*t«  who.  by  r««aoQ  of  official  reaponslblUty 
or  by  designation  of  the  governor  of  that 
■tat*,  is  acting  sa  an  aOclal  repreeentauve  of 
thkt  Mau. 

"B.  The  term  'Kansas-Oklahoma  Axkansas 
rtTsr  (xwnml— Ion'  or  the  term  commission 
■Mans  ths  agency  created  by  this  compact 
for  the  administration  thereof: 

"C.  The  term  'Arkansas  river'  means  that 
portlan  of  the  Arkansas  river  freoi  a  point 
Immediately  below  the  ooofluenoe  of  the  Ar- 
kAnaaa  and  Little  Arkansas  rivers  LB  the  vt - 
etnMy  of  Wichita.  BCanaas,  to  a  point  imme- 
dlAtely  below  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas 
Ttwwt  With  the  Orand-Neoaho  river  near 
Muskogee.  Oklahoma. 

"D.  The  term  Arkansas  river  basin'  means 
•11  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Arkansas 
ttrm  mt  delimited  above,  including  all  trlbu- 
tarle*  which  empty  into  it  between  the  up- 
■tream  and  downstreaun  limits: 

"■■  The  term  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river 
■ad  Us  trlbatarlee'  means  the  waters  Qrtgl- 
— ting  tn  the  Arkansas  river  basin, 

"F.  The  term  conservation  storage  capac- 
ity* masuia  that  portion  of  the  active  storage 
oapaotty  of  raaervoirs.  including  multtpur- 
poae  raeervotrs.  with  a  conservaUoo  storage 
•apaetty  in  ezeeea  of  100  acr»-feet.  available 
for  the  storage  of  water  for  subaeqnent  use. 
but  It  excludes  any  portion  of  the  storage 
capacity  allocated  to  flood  and  sediment  con- 
trol and  Inactive  storags  capacity  allocated 
to  oChar  uaae: 

"O.  The  term  new  eoosenratlon  storage 
— y^ty  means  conearvatton  storage  capac- 
ity far  which  construction  is  initiated  after 
July  I,  19«3.  and  storage  capacity  not  pres- 
•■»**y  aUocated  for  oonservaUon  storage  which 
la  Mn vested  to  conservation  storage  capacity 
after  July  1.  l»es.  in  excess  og  the  quantities 
of  daaUred  oonservaUon  storage  capacity  as 
•at  forth  in  the  storage  table  sttached  to 
■Ml  made  a  part  of  the  minutee  of  the 
twanty-fourth  meeUng  of  the  compact  rom- 
mitt^a  dated  September  1  1004.  and  as  flled 
and  Utentlfled  to  thU  compact  in  the  ofBrta 
o*  tbe  sacretarlea  of  state  of  the  respective 
statas: 

"H.  The  term  pollution'  means  contami- 
nation or  other  alterations  of  the  phyBlc»i 
chemical,  biological  or  radiological  properUee 
0*  water  or  the  discharge  of  any  liquid. 
ginmia.  or  solid  substancee  into  any  waters 
which  creates  or  is  Ukaly  to  result  In  a  nul- 
mnoa.  or  which  renders  or  Is  likely  to  render 
Htm  water*  into  which  it  Is  discharged  hann- 
ItU.  datrlmental  or  Injurious  to  public  health 


safety,  or  welfare  or  which  la  harmful,  detri- 
mental or  Injurious  to  beneficial  uses  of  ths 
water 

■■A'tUrU  111 

'The    physical    and    other    conditions    p>e- 

cniilar  to  the  Arkansas  river  basin  consti- 
tute the  basis  f'<r  this  compart  and  neither 
of  ths  states  hereby,  nor  the  Congress  of  the 

United  tstatea  by  :ta  consent  hereto,  con- 
cedee  that  this  cucipact  establishes  any  gen- 
eral pr:nclp.e  with  respect  u>  any  other 
..M/rmUile  §treain 

•Article  IV 
.^  T^T  the  purpose  of  apportionment  of 
water  between  the  two  states,  the  Arkansas 
river  baaln  is  hereby  divided  into  niajor  topo- 
graphic subbaslns  am  follows  i  1  <  the  Orand- 
Neoeho  river  subbasln.  fji  the  Verdigris 
river  subbaslr.  3  the  Siilt  Fork  river  sub- 
bastn.  (4i  the  Cimarron  river  eubhasln:  and 
iS>  the  malnatem  Arkansas  river  subbasln 
which  (hail  consist  of  the  Arkansas  river 
basin,  excepting  the  Orand- Neosho  river. 
Verdigris  river  .'^alt  PV>rli  river  and  Cimar- 
ron river  subbaslns 

"B  The  two  stat^Ti  reo-)gnlre  that  portliina 
of  oicher  states  rvuC  Mgnatory  to  this  compact 
Me  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Arkansas 
river  basin  as  herein  defined  The  water 
apportionments  provided  for  In  this  com- 
pact are  not  intended  to  affect  nor  do  they 
affeot  the  rights  of  such  other  states  In  and 
to   the  use     if   the   waters  of   the   basin 

■Article  V 

'The  state  of  Kansas  siiaU  have  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  waters  of  the  .Vrksn- 
■as  river  baslu  within  Ksusma  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  compact  and  to  the 
limitations  set  furth  below 

"A  New  conservation  suirage  capacity  In 
the  Orand-Neoabc  river  lubbaslu  within  the 
state  of  Kansas  shaii  not  sxceed  650  000  at-re- 
faeC  plus  an  additional  capacity  equal  to 
the  new  conservation  suirage  In  «ald  drain- 
age basin  m  Okiahuma  excepting  storage  on 
dpavmaw  creek. 

'B  New  conservation  storage  capacity  Ln 
the  Verdigris  river  subbasln  within  the  state 
of  K srsas  shall  not  exceed  JOU  000  acre- feet 
plus  an  additional  capacity  equal  to  the 
new  conservation  storage  l:i  said  drainage 
basin  In  Oklahooia  excepting  navigation 
oapadty     allocated     in     Oologah     reaervolr; 

'C  New  oonservaUon  storage  capacity  In 
the  malnstem  Arkansas  river  subbasln 
within  the  slate  of  Kansas  shall  not  exceed 
SOO  000  acre-feet  ptlus  an  sddlUonal  capacity 
equal  to  the  new  oonaervaUon  storage  Ln 
said  drainage  basin  In  Oklahoma. 

O  New  oonservatlon  storage  capacity  In 
the  Salt  Pork  river  subbasln  within  the 
state  of  Kansas  shall  not  exceed  300  000 
acre- feet  plus  an  additional  capacity  equal 
to  the  new  oonservaUon  storage  In  said  drain- 
age basin  In  Okiahooaa. 

•«.  New  oioservallon  storat^e  capacity  In 
the  Clmarnati  river  subbasln  within  the 
state  of  Kansas  shall  not  exceod  S.OOO  acre- 
feet,  provided  that  new  conservation  storage 
capacity  in  sxcees  of  that  amoiint  may  be 
c»)nstruct«<d  !f  specific  projorta  have  first 
been  submitted  to  and  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  commlsalon 

4rttcJ^  VI 

"The  state  of  Oklahoma  shall  have  free 
and  unreetrtcted  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
-Arkansas  river  basin  within  Oklahoma  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  compact  and 
to   the   UmltaUons  set   forth   below 

"New  conservation  storage  capacity  In  the 
Cimarron  river  subbasln  within  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  shall  not  exceed  5  000  acre-feet 
provided  that  new  cnservatlon  storage  ca- 
pacity m  excess  of  that  amount  may  be  con- 
structed If  specific  project  plans  have  first 
been  submitted  U)  and  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  i::«jcanasalon 


"Article  VU 

"A  The  oom  mission  shall  determine  i;.e 
condlUons  under  which  one  state  may  con- 
struct and  operate  for  lu  needs  new  oonser- 
vaUon storage  capacity  in  the  other  su-.r 
The  construcUon  or  utilisation  of  new  coii- 
servaUon  storage  capacity  by  one  state  i.". 
the  other  state  shall  enUUe  the  state  whose 
storage  potenUal  Is  reduced  by  such  c.n.. 
strucUon  to  construct  an  equal  amount  of 
new  oonservaUon  storage  In  a  subbae::-, 
agreeable  to  the  commission. 

"B.  New  conservation  storage  capac.ty 
ooostructed  by  the  United  States  or  any  : 
lU  agencies.  InstrumentallUee  or  wards,  r 
by  a  state.  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof  r 
any  person  or  persons  shall  be  char^ied 
against  the  state  In  which  the  use  is  made 

"C.  Bach  state  has  the  unrestricted  niirht 
to  replace  within  the  same  subbasln.  any 
conservation  storage  capacity  made  unusab.e 
by  any  oause. 

"D  In  the  event  reallocaUorn  of  storage 
capacity  In  the  Arkansas  river  basin  In  Ok- 
lahiima  should  result  In  the  reduction  .f 
that  state  s  new  conservation  storage  capu-- 
ity.  such  reallocaUon  shall  not  reduce  'r.v 
total  new  conservation  storage  capacities 
available  to  Kansas  under  Article  V,  y,:.:. 
vlded  that  a  subsequent  reinstatement  of 
such  storage  capacity  shall  not  be  charged 
as  an  Increase  In  Oklahoma's  new  conserva- 
tion storage  capacity 

■'Article  Vlll 
"A  tn  the  event  of  Importation  of  wnier 
to  a  major  subbasln  of  the  Arkansas  river 
baaln  from  another  river  basin,  or  from 
another  major  subbasln  within  the  same 
state,  the  state  making  the  Impiortati  i:: 
shall  have  exclusive  use  of  such  lmp<.ire<l 
waters. 

"B  In  the  event  of  exportation  of  water 
from  a  major  subbasln  for  uae  in  another 
nxajor  subbasln  or  for  use  outside  the  Ar- 
kansas river  basin  within  the  same  state,  the 
limitations  of  Articles  V  and  VI  on  new  c^n- 
servatlon  capacity  shall  apply  against  the 
subbasln  from  which  the  exptirtatlon  la  made 
In  the  amount  of  the  storage  capacity  ac- 
tually used  for  that  purpoee  within  the  ex- 
porting subbasln.  or.  In  the  event  of  direct 
diversion  of  water  without  storage,  on  the 
basis  of  five  acre-feet  of  cotMservatlon  storage 
capacity  for  each  acre-foot  of  water  on  the 
average  so  diverted  annually 

"C  Any  reservoir  storage  capacity  which 
Is  required  for  the  control  and  utilization  ^f 
imported  waters  shall  not  be  accounted  as 
new  conservation  storage 

"D  Should  a  tranabasln  diversion  of  water 
'f  the  Arkansas  river  ba.sln  be  made  In  one 
state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  other 
state  or  both  states,  the  conamisslon  shall 
determine  a  proper  accounting  of  new  con- 
servation storage  capacities  In  each  sUt*  In 
accordance  with  the  above  principles  and 
with  the  project  uses  to  be  made  In  that 
state 

"Article  IX 
'The  states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  mu- 
t\ially  agree  w  A  The  principle  of  Indi- 
vidual state  effort  to  abate  man-made  po!- 
luUoD  within  each  state's  respective  bonlers. 
and  the  conUnulng  support  of  both  states 
m  an  acUve  pollution-abatement  program: 
"B.  The  cooperatton  of  the  appropriate 
state  agencies  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to 
Investigate  and  abate  sourceo  of  alleged  In- 
terstate pollution  within  the  Arkansas  river 
basin  whenever  such  matter*  are  called  to 
their  attenUon   by  the  commission; 

"C  Enter  Into  Joint  programs  for  the 
IdentlflcaUon  and  control  of  sources  of  nat- 
ural pollution  within  the  Arkansas  river 
baaln  which  the  commlsalon  finds  are  "f 
Interstate  significance: 

"D  The  principle  that  neither  state  may 
require  the  other  to  provide   water  for  ths 
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purpose  of  water-quality  control  as  a  uib- 
ititute  for  adequate  waste   treatment; 

"B.  Utilize  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
water  pollution  control  act  in  the  reeoluUon 
of  any  pollution  problems  which  cannot  be 
resi.lved  within  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact. 

"Article  X 
"A  There  Is  hereby  created  an  interstate 
administrative  agency  to  be  known  aa  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  Arkansas  river  commls- 
sioi!  '  The  conrunlBslon  shall  be  composed  of 
•Jiree  commissioners  representing  each  of 
the  sutee  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  re- 
spective states  and,  If  designated  by  the 
pretsldent,  one  commissioner  repreeenUng  the 
mited  States.  The  president  U  hereby  re- 
quested to  deelgnate  a  commissioner  and  an 
alternate  representing  the  United  States. 
The  federal  commissioner.  If  one  be  desig- 
nated, shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
commission,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  In  any  of  the  dellberaUons  of  the  com- 
mission. 

B  One  Kansas  commissioner  shall  be  the 
jtate  official  who  now  or  hereafter  shall  be 
responsible  for  administering  water  law  In 
the  state;  the  other  two  commissioners  shall 
res;de  In  the  Arkansas  river  basin  in  Kansas 
iT.d  shall  be  appointed  to  four-year  stag- 
gered terms. 

'  C  One  Oklahoma  commissioner  shall  be 
the  state  official  who  now  or  hereafter  shall 
be  responsible  for  administering  water  law 
m  the  state:  the  other  two  commissioners 
shall  reside  In  the  Arkansas  river  basin  In 
Oklahoma  and  shall  be  appointed  to  four- 
rear  staggered  terms. 

'D  A  majority  of  the  oommlsaloners  of 
each  state  and  the  commissioner  or  his  alter- 
nau-  representing  the  United  States,  If  so 
designated,  must  be  present  to  constitute  a 
quorum  In  taking  any  commission  action, 
each  signatory  state  shall  have  a  single  vote 
representing  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
ronimlssloners  of  that  state. 

'E  The  salaries  and  personal  expenses  of 
esch  commissioner  shall  be  p>ald  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  represents.  All  other  ex- 
penses which  are  Incurred  by  the  commis- 
sion incident  to  the  administration  of  this 
compact  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  two 
lUtes  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  commission 
out  of  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  Arkanaaa  river 
commission  fund.'  Such  fund  shaU  be  ini- 
tiated and  maintained  by  equal  payments 
of  each  state  Into  the  fund.  Dlsbur»emente 
shall  be  made  from  said  fund  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  authorized  by  the  commlsalon. 
Such  fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  audit 
Mid  accounting  procedures  of  the  states: 
bowever.  aU  recelpu  and  dlsbursemenu  of 
funds  handled  by  the  commission  shall  be 
audited  by  a  qualified  Independent  public 
accountant  at  regular  Intervals,  and  the 
report  of  such  audit  shall  be  Included  In 
wd  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  commission 
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"ArticU  XI 
A  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
!«  (1)  Employ  such  engineering,  legal. 
clerical  and  other  personnel  as  In  Its  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  Its  functions  under  the  compact; 

"12)  Enter  Into  contracU  with  appropriate 
itate  or  federal  agencies  for  the  coUecUon, 
correlation,  and  presentation  of  factual  daU, 
■or  the  maintenance  of  records,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  reports; 

"i3i  Establish  and  maintain  an  office  for 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs: 

"i4i  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
■3g  lu  operations: 

'  5i  Cooperate  with  federal  agencies  in 
a^eloping  principles,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  oompact  and  with  federal 
PoUcy.  for  the  storage  and  release  of  water 


from  aU-fed«ral  oapadtlM  of  federal  reser- 
vdn,  both  exlatlng  and  future  within  the 
Arkanaae  river  basin,  for  the  purpoee  of  as- 
suring their  operaUon  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  states  and  the  United  States; 

"(6)  Permit  either  state,  with  the  consent 
of  the  proper  operating  agency,  to  Impotmd 
water,  for  such  periods  of  time  deemed  neces- 
sary or  desirable  by  the  commission.  In  avaU- 
able  reservoir  storage  capacity  which  is  not 
deaignated  aa  conaervatlon  or  new  conserva- 
tion storage  capacity  for  subaequent  release 
and  use  for  any  purpoee  approved  by  the 
commission; 

"  ( 7 )  Hold  hearings  and  take  testimony  and 
receive  evidence  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  deems  necessary: 

"(8)  Sectire  from  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  sUte  gov- 
ernment such  InformaUon.  suggestions  esti- 
mates and  statlBtlCB  aa  It  may  need  or  believe 
to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its  function  and 
as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  the 
department  or  agency  to  which  the  request 
la  addressed; 

'■(8)  Print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and  dis- 
tribute all  at  ita  proceemngs  and  report*. 

•B.  The  oommlsalon  shall :  ( i )  Cause  to  be 
established,  maintained  and  operated  such 
stream,  reeervolr.  or  other  gaging  stations  as 
may  be  neceoeary  for  the  proper  admlnlstra- 
uon  of  the  compact; 

"(2)  Collect,  analyse  and  report  on  daU 
as  to  stream  flows,  water  quality,  conserva- 
tion storage,  and  such  other  Information  as 
U  neceaeary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  compact; 

"(3)  Perform  all  other  functions  required 
of  It  by  the  compact  and  do  all  things  neces- 
sary, proper  or  convenient  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties  thereunder: 

"(4)  Prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  governor  of  such  signatory  state  and 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States  oover- 
ing  the  actlvmea  of  the  commission  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  an  ac- 
counting of  all  funds  received  and  expended 
by  It  In  the  conduct  of  its  work; 

.^Ik®!,^,.*'^*  *****  submit  to  the  governor  of 
each  of  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
an  annual  budget  covering  the  anticipated 

f^^*^  °'  ""•  oommlsalon  for  the  follow- 
ing flsoal  year; 

. Jflfl  ''*^*  available  to  the  governor  or  any 

?J^  ^"""^  °'  **"*•'  «****  °'-  to  any  au- 
thorized represwitativea  of  the  United  States 
upon  request,  any  Information  within  its' 
possession. 

"Article  XII 
'■A.  Recognizing  the  present  limited  uses 
of  the  available  water  supplies  of  the  Arkan- 
sas  river  basin   in   the  two  states   and   the 
uncertainties  of  their  ultimate  water  needs 
the  states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  deem  It 
Imprudent   and   Inadvisable    to   attempt    at 
thla  time  to  make  final  allocations  of  the 
new    conservation    storage    capacity    which 
may  ultimately  b«  requh-ed  in  either  state 
and,  by  tha  llmltaUona  on  storage  capacity 
Imposed  herein,  have  not  attempted  to  do 
so.     Accordingly,  after  the  expiration  of  26 
years   following   the   effective   date   of   thla 
compact,   the   commission   may   review   any 
provlalona  of  the  oompskst  for  the  purpose 
of   amending   or   supplementing   the  same 
and  shaU  meet  for  the  consideration  of  such 
review  on  the  request  of  the  commissioners 
of  either  state;  provided,  that  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect 
until   changed  or  amended   by   unanimous 
action   of  the  stataa  acting   through   their 
conunlsslonera  and  until  such  changes  are 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
states  and  conaentad  to  by  the  Congress  In 
the  same  mannar  as  thla  compact  is  required 
to  be  ratlflad  to  baootne  effective. 

"B.  -nita  compact  oiay  be  terminate  at  any 
Ume  by  the  appropriate  action  of  the  legis- 
latures of  both  slg^tory  states. 


"C.  In  the  event  of  amendment  or  termi- 
nation of  the  compact,  all  rights  established 
under  the  compact  shall  continue  unlm. 
paired. 

"Article  XIII 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 
A.  To  Impair  or  affect  the  powers,  rights  or 
obUgatlons  of  the  United  States,  or  those 
claiming  under  It  authority,  In,  over  and  to 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Baaln; 

"B.  To  Interfere  with  or  Impair  the  right 
or  power  of  either  signatory  state  to  regulate 
within  Its  boundaries  the  appropriation,  use 
and  control  of  waters  within  that  state  not 
Inconsistent  with  Its  obligations  under  this 
compact. 

"Article  XIV 

"If  any  part  or  application  of  this  com- 
pact should  be  declared  Invalid  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  all  other  pro- 
visions and  applications  of  this  compact 
shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect. 


"ArticU  XV 
"ThlB  compmct  shall  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  It  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  state  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  congressional  act  con- 
senting to  this  compact  includes  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  name  and  Join  the  United 
States  as  a  party  In  any  litigation  In  the 
United  States  supreme  cotu-t,  if  the  United 
States  Is  an  Indispensable  party,  and  If  the 
litigation  arises  out  of  this  compact  or  Its 
application,  and  If  a  signatory  state  Is  a 
party  thereto.  Notice  of  ratification  by  the 
legislature  of  each  state  shall  be  given  by 
the  governor  of  that  state  to  the  governor 
of  the  other  state  and  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  president  Is  here- 
by requested  to  give  notice  to  the  governor 
of  each  state  of  consent  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"In  WiTNXss  Whkrxof,  The  authorized 
representatives  have  executed  three  counter- 
parts hereof  each  of  which  shall  be  and  con- 
stitute an  OTlglnal,  one  of  which  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  department 
of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of 
each  state. 

"DoNx   at   the   City   of  Wichita,   state   of 
Elansas.  this  3l8t  day  of  March,  A.D.  1966. 
"Approved : 

"ROBEBT  L.  Smfth, 
"Warden  L.  Nob, 

"Compact    Representatives    for    the 
state  of  Kansas 
"Geo.  R.  Benz. 
"Frank  Raab. 

"Compact    Representatives    for    the 
state  of  Oklahoma. 
"Trigo  Twtchell, 

"Representative  of  the  United  States." 
(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  the  purposes  of  article  X'V 
of  this  compact  consented  to  by  Congress  by 
this  section,  the  congressional  consent  to 
this  compact  Includes  and  expressly  gives 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  have  the  United 
States  of  America  named  and  Joined  as  a 
party  litigant  In  any  litigation  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  If  the  United  States  of 
America  Ls  an  indispensable  party  to  such 
litigation,  and  if  the  litigation  arises  out 
of  this  compact,  or  its  application,  and  If  a 
signatory  State  to  this  compact  Is  a  party 
litigant.    In    the   litigation. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  following  locations 
and  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of 
section  no  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1950. 

Mexico  Beach.  Florida. 

Great  Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie,  In  connection  with  water  supply. 
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pollution  abatement,  navigation.  flixKl  con- 
trol, hydropower,  iirid  related  water  reaourrea 
derelopment  and  contr:'! 

Sic  106  TlUe  I  uf  itiia  Act  may  b«  cited  u 
the    'River  ind  Harbor  Act  of  19W 

Tm.1  n— irooD  conrraoi. 

3»c  JOl  SectUan  3  of  tna  Act  approved 
June  U.  Idifl  Public  L*w  Numbered  738. 
Seventy- fourtii  Congreaaj.  a*  amended  by 
•ecUon  2  of  the  Act  ippmved  Jul;*  28  1938 
(Public  Law  Vumbered  T91.  Seventy-flftn 
Con^eaai  ttiAl',  apply  to  ail  worlta  authcr- 
taed  In  '.h\a  title  except  that  for  any  channel 
Unpro\eme:.t  jr  channel  rectification  proj- 
ect. pr'ivLsl  '.'la  ia<  ib>  and  ici  of  aectloii  1 
of  (aid  Act  of  June  33.  1938.  ahall  apply 
there'.Li  except  aa  therw'ae  pf-'vlded  by  law 
Provuied.  That  the  authorization  for  any 
flood  control  protect  herein  ad<  ipted  requir- 
ing local  cooperation  shall  expire  five  yenrs 
from  the  date  on  which  loral  Interest*  i.re 
notified  in  writingr  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  hla  deslffnee  of  the  requirement*  of 
local  cooperation,  unleaa  aald  Inleresta  ahiM 
within  said  '..ma  furulah  aaaurancea  mta- 
factory  l«'  the  .secretary  of  the  Army  tf  at 
tbe  re<]ulr«d  oxiperatlon  vUi  t>e  furnlaheil 

8s('  itrj.  The  pruvuiona  <f  aection  1  of  the 
Act  of  December  i2.  iiW4  iP'.ibllc  Ijlw  Num- 
bered M4.  beven'.y-eighth  Congresa.  sacoad 
M«B!on  .  shall  ijjvera  with  reapett  to  proj- 
ects authorized  in  this  Act  and  the  proce- 
dure* therein  set  fjrtb  with  respect  to  pla.  la. 
^ropoaala.  or  reporta  fur  wurlu  of  lmpro^  r- 
ment  for  navigation  or  flood  control  and  lor 
Irrigation  and  purpose*  Incidental  ther«to 
■ball  apply  as  if  herein  set  fort.h  In  fuli 

Sic  a03.  The  following  work*  of  lmprc•^e- 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  liavlgaUon  and  tne 
control  of  destructive  fioodwaters  and  outer 
ptirpose*  lu'e  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  proae<ute<J  binder  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  'f  the  .Army  and  the  supervlaliii 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineer*  in  accordtmc*-  wl'Ji 
the  plans  In  the  respective  reports  nertln- 
after  designated  and  sub)ect  to  tlie  rordl- 
tlons  set  forth  therein  Proiidtd.  That  Jie 
aaoessary  plana  speclflcationa.  and  prellmi- 
nAry  w  irk  m<»v  be  pr'ieecuted  on  anv  project 
ftutJionzed  in  this  title  with  funda  from  ap- 
proprutiona  fiereiifter  made  for  fl-^od  rontrol 
•o  aa  to  be  ready  for  rapid  Inauguration  of 
a  conatructlon  program  Proi-xded  furthf. 
That  the  prolecta  authorized  herein  afiail  be 
initiated  a*  expeditiously  and  prosecuted  evs 
vlgorou.'lv  as  mav  oe  cunaistant  with  budg- 
etary requirements  And  provided  further. 
That  p>en«tiM:kii  ^iid  other  alnvllar  facilities 
adapted  to  possible  future  use  In  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  shall  be 
laatalled  in  any  dam  authorised  In  this  Act 
for  constrvirtlon  by  the  Depaxtment  of  the 
Army  when  apprn. ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  on  the  re<-omjnendaUon  of  tlje  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  t'ommla- 
•Ickn  And  pror^ded  t^rthtr-  That  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  thl*  title  shall  be 
available  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  fir  the 
purposes  authorized  by  section  9  of  the  IHorxl 
Contrcl  Act  of  1948  .Public  Law  79  520 1  .  And 
jnovxd^d  fwthrr.  That  the  authority  con- 
tained therein  Is  extended  to  Include  the 
Ubby  Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  Montana 

Merrttnctck  Rtver  Bonn 

The  project  for  flixid  protection  on  the 
Stldbury  River  at  Saxonvllle.  Massac huaetta. 
is  hereby  authorised  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  :>f  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numberfxl 
81,  BJghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  eetlmated 
cost  of  tl  300  000 

The  protect  for  flood  protection  on  the 
North  Nashua  River  Masaachusetts  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordruice  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Bngi- 
naers  in  Senate  Docviment  Numbered  113, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $15.318. 000 


Lofif  l9iand  Sovnd 

The  project  for  fltxxl  protection  In  the 
Pequonnock  River  Connecticut.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  115,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  15,000.000. 

Middle  Atiantic  ajostal  area 

TiM  project  for  hurricane- f!o<<l  prntec- 
tloo  at  Beaufort  Inlet  to  Bogue  Inlet.  North 
OaroUna.  is  hereby  authorised  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  479,  Eighty-ninth  Congreaa.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  •330,000 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  beach  erosion  control  at  Bogue  Inlet  to 
Moo-e  Inlet.  North  Carolina  la  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  acoortlance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer* 
in  House  L)<K-ument  Numbere>d  4«J  El(?hty- 
nlntb  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  of  tl.- 
349  000. 

The  project  for  hurr lean e-fi nod  protection 
from  Cape  {'ear  to  the  North  Carolina-South 
Carolina  State  line.  North  Carolina.  I*  hereby 
auLhiirtced  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineer*  Ln  House  Document  Numbered 
511.  Elghty-ntntb  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  I12.310.000 

The  project  for  hurricane- flood  protection 
of  tbs  Mainland  Area«  of  North  Carolina  Is 
hereby  authrirized  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineer*  in  House  Document 
Numbered  475  Eighty-ninth  CTongrMs.  at  an 
eatlmated  coet  of  t2  04«.000. 

T  e  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
for  the  Outer  Banks  between  the  Virginia 
Stale  line  and  Hatteras  Inlet  North  Caro- 
lina la  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation*  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineer*  In  House  Document 
Numbered  476.  Kighry-nlnth  Congress  at 
an  estimated  ciist  of  (6.693.000. 

Sai-annah    River   Baaxn 

The  general  plan  for  the  comprehensive 
developaient  of  the  Savannah  Klver  Baain 
for  flood  control  and  other  purpoaes.  au- 
thorized by  the  Plood  Control  Act  (pf  De- 
cember 33.  1044.  as  amended  by  subeequei.t 
Acts  of  Congreaa,  Is  hereby  further  ameiided 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Trot- 
ters ShoaU  Dam  a&d  Res«rvolr  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  EngliM«n  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  S].  Blghiy-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  M4.900.000  Provided 
That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  Inclusion  of  pumped  storage  In 
this  project. 

Lower   MUtlstippi   River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  rontrol  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Lower  Mleslsalppl  River,  ad -.pted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15  1928  1 4.'(  Stat  534  i  as 
amended  and  mudlfled  by  subeequenl  Acts 
of  Congre**.  Including  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  19«5  (Public  taw  89-2»8)  Is  hereby 
farther  modtfled  and  expanded  to  Include 
the  foUowtng  item.t 

lat  The  pijject  for  flood  protection  In  the 
Teche-Vermlllon  Basins.  Louisiana.  *ub*tan- 
tlally  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion*   of    the    Chief    of    Engineers    in    House 

Document     Numbered Eighty-ninth 

Congress,  at  an  eetlmated  cost  of  $5,100,000 

<b)  Bank  revetment  for  the  protection  of 
existing  industrial  facilities  along  the  river 
below  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  where  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Elnglneers,  such 
bank  protection  la  Justified 

re)  The  monetary  authorization  made 
available  for  prosecution  of  the  gpeclflc  plan 
of  improvement  for  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  protect  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  I  Public  Law  8»-a98>  as  set  forth  In 
House  Documenu  306  and  319.  Eighty-eighth 


Congress,  shall  be  combined  with  the  overa:i 
monetary  authorization  previously  m.ide 
available  for  prosecution  of  the  entire  M.;-- 
slsslpp!  River  and  trlbutarlee  project  and  be 
available  for  application  to  any  portion  of 
the  entire  project. 

Ouachita  River  Bann 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Bayou 
Bartholomew  and  Tributaries,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
la  accordance  with  the  recommendations  oJ 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Docu.n-f:.'. 
Numbered  506.  Eighty-ninth  Congress.  ;it  n. 
estimated  coet  of  $9,360,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Ouachita  River  at  Monroe.  LoulsUn.). 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  October  27.  1965  i  F'uS- 
Uc  Law  89  3981  l*  hereby  modified  to  pr;.>vicle 
for  construction  of  the  plan  providing  maxi- 
mum protection  i  Plan  Bi  as  ahown  In  H  juje 
Document  Numbered  328.  Elghly-pii?hth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,180,000. 
Arkansas  River  Basin 

The  project  for  water  quality  control  1b 
the  .Arkansas-Red  River  Basins.  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas,  designated  as  Part  I  !s 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Cnipf 
of  Engineer*  in  Senate  Document  Numtyred 
110.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
coet  of  $46,400,000 

Cito  Ktier  BaMn 

The  project  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  West  Pork  River.  West 
Virginia.  Is  he.-eby  authorized  subslantl.i.;v 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendatlims  cf 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  109.  Eighty- aiuth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  coat  nf  $34,500,000. 

The  project  for  the  Big  South  Pork  of  liif 
Cumberland  Klver  Kentucky  and  Tenne.s.see 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
17.5,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated coat  of  $151,000,000. 

The  proJe<-t  for  the  Kehoe  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. Tygarts  Creek.  Kentucky.  Is  herebv  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  wiiii  :.';e 
reoommendallons  of  the  Chief  of  Bnglueers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  617.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  o( 
$15,000  000 

The  project  for  the  TaylorsvlUe  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Salt  River,  Kentucky,  Is  hpreb? 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  wk.1i 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Knp- 
neers  In  House  Document  Numbered  502 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  tit  an  estimated  cof. 
of  $34,800,000 

Merarnfc  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  and  oltier 
purposes  In  the  Merainec  River  Basin.  Mis- 
souri. Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  Uu 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  Hou.se  Document  Num- 
bered   Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  Lif  $45  97!  000  Provided.  That 
construction  of  thl*  project  shall  not  b« 
Initiated  until  the  President  has  approved  3 
report  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Annv 
reexanUnlng  the  basis  on  which  the  project 
was  formulated  and  the  arrangements  for 
cost  sharing 

I'pper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  of  agri- 
cultural areas  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Mile 
195  to  300,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  wits 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
n'eera  In  House  Document  Numbered  510 
Eighty- ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coel 
of  $7,193,000 

Great  Lakes  Basin 
The    project   for   flood    protection   on  tb« 
Maumee  River  at  Ottawa.  Ohio.  Is  hereby  »u- 


tborl/ed  substantially  la  accordance  with 
the  recommendatloua  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  485. 
Hnghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,413,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Red 
Creek.  Monroe  County.  New  York,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  107, 
Eighty -ninth  Congress,  at  an  esUmated  coet 
,■:  $1  430.000 

Columbia  River  Basin 

Tiie  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
B<..ii>e  River  at  Boise.  Idalio.  is  hereby  au- 
thi  rized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
•..he  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
.leers  In  House  Document  Numbered  486. 
nghty-nlnth  C-ongress.  at  an  estimated  coet 
of  $1,576,000. 

Skagit  Rivrr  Basin 
Tlie  project  for  flood  protection  on  Skag^it 
River.  Washington.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  483.  Elghty- 
nu.ih  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,804,000. 

Klamath.  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Klamath  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Klamath. 
California.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  478.  Etghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an 
esttmated  cost  of  $2,460,000. 

Sacramento  River  Basin 
The  project  for  the  MarysvlUe  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Yuba  River.  California,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  501. 
Bghty-nlnth  Congreae.  at  an  estteiated  cost 
of  $132,900,000. 

Russian  River  Baain 
The  project  for  the  Knlgbts  Valley  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Russian  River.  CaUfornla,  la 
liereby  authorized  sub«tantlaliy  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
cii  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
518  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
coet  of  $166,800,000. 

Pajaro  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Pajaro  River.  California.  U  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendaUona  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  491.  Elghty- 
alnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet  of  $11  - 
890,000. 

3bc  204.  Section  206  of  the  Mood  Control 
Act  of  i960  (74  Stat.  500) ,  as  amended  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1089).  Is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sxc   206.   I  a)   That.  In  recognltlcm  of  the 
Increasing  use  and  development  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  rivers  of  the  CTnlted  States  and 
<rf  the  need  for  Information  on  flood  hazards 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  such  development,  and 
M  a  basU  for  avoiding  future  flood  hazards 
by  regulation  of  use  by  States  and  political 
subdlvUlons  thereof,  and  to  ajssure  that  Ped- 
e»i    departments    and    agencies    may    take 
P^^per  cognlzar.ce  of  flood  hazards,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,   through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  Is  here- 
by authorized   to  compile  and  dlaaemlnate 
informaUon  on  floods  and  flood  damages  In- 
cluding  Idenuflcatjon    of   ar«aa   subject   to 
laundatlon  by  floods  of  various  magnltudee 
w:d  frequencies  and  geueraj  criteria  for  guid- 
ance of   Federal    and    non-Pederal    Interest* 
wa  agencies  In  the  ure  of  flood  plain  areas- 
*M  to  provide  advice  to  other  Federal  agen- 
ae«  and  local  Interest*  for  their  use  In  plan- 
jJJDg  to  amebomte   the  flood   hasard:     Pro- 
^■wd.  That  the  necessary  surveys  and  gtildes 
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will  be  made  for  States  and  poUtlcal  subdl- 
vialona  thereof  and  such  Information  and 
advice  wUl  be  provided  to  them  only  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  or  a  responsible  local 
governmental  agency  and  upon  approval  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

"(b)  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  allot,  from  any  appropriation 
hereafter  made  for  flood  control,  simas  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
for  the  compilation  and  dissemination  of 
such  information." 

Sec.  205.   (a)    Thb  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  granted  to  Duke  Power  Company,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  dam  with  overflow  spill- 
way crest  at  elevation   475   mean  sea   level 
across    Savannah    River    between    Anderson 
County,  South  Carolina,  and  Elbert  Countv. 
Georgia,  near  Mlddleton  Shoals,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  said  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  pool  for  condenser  water  for  a 
steam -electric  plant.     Construction  on  such 
dam  shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  plans 
therefor   have    been   submitted    to   and   ap- 
proved   by    the   Chief   of   Engineers,    United 
States  Army,   and    by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Army,  and  when  such  plans  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  by  the 
Secretary    of   the   Army,   there   shall    be   no 
devlaUon  from  such  plans  either  before  or 
after   completion   of   said    dam    imless    the 
modlflcation  of  such  plans  have  previously 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  approving  the  plans  for  said  dam  such 
conditions  and  stipulations  may  be  Imposed 
as   the   Chief   of  Engineers   and    the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  present  and  future  Interest  of  the 
United  States.     Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of  such 
dam    to   develop   water   power   or    generate 
hydroelectric   energy.     The  grantee   and   Its 
suoceesors  shall  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  aU  claims  arising  from  dam- 
age which  may  be  sustained  by  the  dam  au- 
thorized In  this  section,  or  damage  sustained 
by  the  appurtenances  of  the  said  dam,  by 
reason  of  the  future  construction  and  opera- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  HartweU  Dam 
and  Reservoir  or  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam 
and  Reservoir  authorized  In  section  203  of 
this  Act,  or  any  other  Federal  project  up- 
stream or  downstream  from   the  dam  au- 
thorized by  this  section.     In  order  to  make 
feasible  the  dam  and  steam-electric  gener- 
ating plant  which  Duke  Power  Company  in- 
tends   to   construct,    it   is    hereby   expressly 
provided  that,  should  such  dam  and  plant 
be   constructed.    (1)    no   existing   or   future 
unit  at  Hartwell  Reservoir  will  be  operated 
to  ptunp  water  from  below  Hartwell  Dam 
back  to  Hartwell  Beservolr,  and  (2)  a  voliune 
of  water  per  week  equal  to  at  leajst  an  aver- 
age flow  of  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  cubic 
feet  per   second   shall   be   discharged    from 
Hartwell    Reservoir.     The    Secretary    of    the 
Army  upon  his  finding  that  such  discharges 
result  In  damages  to  Hartwell  Reservoir,  and 
after  giving  the  company  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  shall  deter- 
mine  and   fix   a   reasonable   and    eqtiitable 
annual  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  company 
to  the  United  States  as  compensation  for 
such  damages. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
shall  cease  and  be  deemed  nuU  and  void  un- 
less the  actual  oonatructlon  of  the  dam 
hereby  auttioclmd  la  commenced  within 
twelve  years  and  completed  within  fifteen 
years  Ircan  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  Provided,  hotoever.  That  the  authority 
hereby  granted  shaU  not  be  deemed  a  bar  to 
or  grounds  for  de}aylng.  the  construction  of 
the  Trottera  SlioalB  project  authorized  in 
sectfon  SOS  of  thla  Act. 

(c)  All  laborers  and  meohahica  emjrfoyed 
by  contracton  ar  subcobtracUMv  on  projects 
constructed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  Ln  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U  S  C 
276a— 276a-5 ) . 

(d)  The  right  to  alter,  or  repeal  this  sec- 
tion 16  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  206.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  28 
1879  (21  Stat.  37;  33  U.S.C.  642),  is  amended 
1 1 )  by  inserting  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
after  "and  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  this  Act"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  those  appointed  from  civil  life.",  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence;  "Each  commissioner  ap- 
pointed from  cmi  Ule  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sentence  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  nine  years." 

Sec.  207.  The  navigation  lock  and  water 
control  structure  known  as  structure  79  of 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood  con- 
trol project  located  on  the  Caloosahatchee 
River  in  the  State  of  Florida  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  W.  P.  Franklin  Lock  and 
Control  Structure,  and  any  law,  regulaUon. 
document,  or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  structure  Is  designated  or  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
structure  under  and  by  the  name  of  the  W.  P. 
Franklin  Lock  and   Control  Structure. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes, 
including  channel  and  major  drainage  Im- 
provements and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  under 
the  dlrecUon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  m 
drainage  areas  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territorial  possessions,  which  Include  the  fol- 
lowing named  localities:  Provided.  That  after 
the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  on  any 
survey  are  submitted  to  Congress,  no  sup- 
plemental or  additional  report  or  estimate 
shall  be  made  unless  authorized  by  law  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv  may 
cause  a  review  of  any  examination  or  survey 
to  be  made  and  a  report  thereon  submitted 
to  Congress,  if  such  review  is  required  by  the 
national  defense  or  by  changed  physical  or 
econonUc  conditions:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Government  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
entered  upon  any  project  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  any  waterway  or  harbor  menUoned 
In  this  title  until  the  project  for  the  pro- 
posed  work  shall  have  been  adopted  by  law: 
Watersheds  and  streams  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  respect  to  a 
framework  plan  for  developing  water  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

Watersheds  and  streams  within  the  alluvial 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  below  Cairo 
nilnols.  with  respect  to  a  framework  plan 
for  developing  water  resources  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Watersheds  and  streams  draining  into  the 
Great  Lakes  Including  the  lake  areas  within 
the  United  States,  and  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  points  within  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  devel- 
oping water  reeources  of  the  region. 

The  Sourls  River  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
north  and  tributaries  within  the  United 
States.  Including  adjacent  streams  In  Minne- 
sota draining  Into  Canada,  with  respect  to  a 
framework  plan  for  developing  water  re- 
sources of  the  region. 

The  Arkansas,  White,  and  Red  Rivers  and 
tributaries,  exclusive  of  their  drainage  lying 
in  the  alluvial  talley  of  the  Mississippi  River 
with  respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  de- 
veloping water  resources  of  the  region. 

Watersheds  and  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries which  drain  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
along  the  coastline  of  Texaa.  exclusive  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  developing  water  resources  of 
the  region. 

Watersheds  and  streams  of  Hawaii,  with 
respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  developing 
water  resources  of  the  region. 
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WRMTshacU  and  stream*  of  Alaslia.  with 
Hapect  to  a  fraxnework  plan  for  developing 
Vater  risaourcea  of  the  r«^on 

Oraat  South  Bay.  (tew  Tork  locludlng  the 
waters  at  adjotnlng  leM«r  bay*  and  Inlets 
with  r«*p«ct  to  water  utilisation  and  con- 
trol Such  Invastlgatlone  and  itudy  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  llmltad  to.  navigation. 
fiabarlea.  flood  control,  control  of  noxious 
Wia<U.  waver  pollution,  water  quality  con- 
trol, beach  eroaton.  and  recreation 

Olbolo  Creek,  in  and  near  the  community 
of  Prealdlo.  Texas 

Pacific  Pallaadea  Area  at  and  in  the  rlclnlty 
at  Loa  Angelea  County.  California,  study  of 
landatldea.  soil  eruslon.  surface  and  subsur- 
face drainage  conditions,  flood  control  and 
••tBBtc  dUturbaaces  Such  study  to  be  made 
In  cooperation  wUh  the  United  States  Oeo- 
loflcal  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Interior 

Spring  Valley  Creek.  Sweetwater  River. 
OalUomta 

Sac  aoo    Title  n  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  19fl6" 
Trn.s  ni — gjuvixai.  pbo visions 

Sac.  301  — In  view  of  the  requirements  for 
funds  to  support  the  operations  being  car- 
ried on  In  Vietnam  by  the  Armed  Porc>w  of 
the  Called  States  and  other  nations  to  ef- 
fectuate their  determination  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  shall  not  be  deprived 
o£  their  right  of  self -determination  of  their 
form  of  government,  and  in  view  of  the  un- 
predlctabUlty  of  the  time  when  the  neces- 
itty  for  such  operations  wlU  be  terminated 
attber  by  victory  of  such  Armed  Forces  or  by 
aagotlaUous  resulting  from  the  realization 
by  North  Vietnam  that  it  cannot  impose  its 
wUl  upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Cun- 
to  provide  the  President  with  the  nec- 
ry  authority  to  maintain  the  Hscal 
■trengtb  of  the  United  States  and  to  mini- 
mise the  dangers  of  Inflation  by  authorizing 
htm  to  defer  from  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1967.  to  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1SM8,  the  obll^tlon  of  any  funds 
ATkUabie  for  obligation  for  domestic  )>ro- 
gnuDS.  In  view  of  such  policy,  the  President. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  impound  not  to  ex- 
ceed ao  per  centum  of  any  funds  available  for 
obUgattoD  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
M.  1SM7.  foe  the  caxrylng  out  of  any  dccneetlc 
procTkm  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  la  Id  the  public  interest.  Any  funds 
eo  Impounded  shall  be  available  for  obU^a- 
Uon  during  the  flscal  yeeu  ending  June  30. 
1068,  for  the  same  purpoees  for  which  they 
were  available  for  obligation  during  the  fls:al 
jeer  ending  June  30.  1M7.  If  the  President 
wttbln  ten  days  after  Impounding  s\  ch 
fUQda,  advises  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  that  he  has  determined  that 
such  funds  should  be  available  for  obllgat  on 
during  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.   1G98 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  ProBklent.  I 
move  to  r«conalder  the  vote  by  which 
the  bin  wM  passed. 

Mr.  P\3Na  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v^as 
agreed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  <he 
dtotlnculBhed  senior  Senator  from  West 
Vlrglna  I  Mr.  RaitoolphI  has  demon- 
strated once  more  his  outstanding  skill 
and  ability  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  The  caxe  and  dlll- 
genoe  which  accompanied  his  handling 
of  this  authorization  measure  served 
mar*  than  anything  to  assure  Its  prompt 
■nd  overwhelmifig  approval.  This 
•ehtovement  Is  Just  another,  however.  In 
the  long  and  abundant  record  of  public 
aervlce  already  attained  by  Senator  Ram- 

JtOLTH. 


Our  commendation  goes  also  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr  PoMc]  for  offering  his  strong 
cooperative  support — both  In  committee 
and  on  the  floor  today.  So  too.  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland]  deserves  credit,  as  does 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr 
Williams),  for  jolnUig  to  assure  swift 
and  successful  action 

Agaui,  I  submit.  It  Is  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  all  Members  as  witnessed  on 
this  proposal  which  brings  us  Just  that 
much  closer  to  an  adjournment  sine  die 
I,  personally,  am  deeply  grateful 


CLEAN   AIR  ACT   AMENDMENTS   OP 
1^66— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment.s  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  '8  31121  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  a*  to  authorize  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  programs  In  addition  to 
present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish  or  improve  such  programs, 
make  the  use  of  appropriations  under 
the  act  more  flexible  by  consolidating  the 
appropriation  authorizations  under  the 
act  and  deleting  the  provision  limiting 
the  total  of  grants  for  support  of  air 
pollution  control  programs  to  20  percent 
of  the  total  appropriation  lor  any  year, 
extend  the  duration  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ac>k  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  wlU  be  read  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report 

I  Pot  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  13,  1966,  p    26596.  CoN- 

CRk&aiO.VAL    RkCOBD.  i 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
conslderauon  of  the  report '' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  U>  consider  the  report 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  today 
we  bring  to  the  Senate  additional 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  These 
amendments  have  the  vigorous  backing 
of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  There 
has  been  no  opposition  to  this  bill  at  any 
point  In  the  legislative  process  This  Is 
significant.  It  Is  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued concern  of  the  Congress  with  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  and  of  the  de- 
termination of  our  chiilrman.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  House  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce  Committee  chairman, 
Mr  STAGOtus,  to  maintain  our  search  for 
Improved  ways  of  reducing  the  hazards 
of  air  pollution. 

Today's  legislation  Is  a  step  forward, 
but  It  Is  not  the  end  of  our  efforts.  We 
cannot  rest  until  we  have  removed  the 
threats  to  man's  health,  well-being,  and 
economic  advancement  which  man  him- 
self creates  In  a  modem,  technological 
society. 

S.  3112  amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  stronger,  more  ef- 
fective air  pollution  control  effort  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 


S.  3112  Is  based  on  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  The  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  consoli- 
date appropriation  authorizations  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  to  authorize  funds  to 
continue  the  program  through  1969. 

S  3112  institutes  a  new  grant  prognun 
to  allow  air  pollution  control  agencies 
up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution,  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  intermunicipal 
or  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies In  &n  amount  up  to  three-fifths  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  regional  air  pol- 
lution control  programs 

S.  3112  removes  the  Umltatlon  In  exist- 
ing law  that  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  annually  under 
the  act  may  be  used  for  support  of  air 
pollution  control  programs,  and  provides 
that  In  determining  the  eligibility  for  a 
program  grant  nonrecurrent  expendi- 
tures of  the  participating  agencies  In  the 
preceedlng  year  shall  not  be  considered. 

Finally.  S.  3112  provides  that  grants 
for  interstate  progrsuns.  subject  to  the 
15t' 2 -percent  limitation,  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  ew:cordlng  to  tlie 
portion  of  such  grant  that  Is  chargeable 
to  smy  one  State . 

The  conferees  have,  therefore,  agreed 
to  authorize  the  requested  $46  million 
for  1967  and  provided  |66  million  for 
1968,  and  $74  million  for  1969.  These 
authorizations  will  provide  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  the  new  maintenance 
grant  program  authorized  by  this  act 
and  give  the  division  of  air  pollution  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  support  essential  re- 
search programs — research  on  sulfur 
and  automobile  emission  control.  The 
$48  million  authorised  for  1967  repre- 
sents a  $10-mllllon  increase  over  existing 
authorization.  This  increase  Is.  In  part. 
required  by  the  expanded  program  of 
research  Into  the  control  of  sulfur  emis- 
sions and  automobile  emissions  and  in- 
cludes $7  million  as  the  added  co.st  of 
maintenance  grant  program. 

The  authorlzatlorw  for  1968  and  1969 
represent  similar  Increases  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  division  and  $10  and  $13 
million,  respectively,  to  carry  out  the 
maintenance  grant  program. 

On  the  latter  point,  the  desirability  of 
providing  Federal  aid  to  continuation  of 
air  pollution  control  programs  is  with- 
out question.  Existing  program  grants 
have  stimulated  State  and  local  activity 
by  providing  Federal  matcblhg  funds 
for  new  or  Improved  programs.  They 
were  not  designed  for  sustained  State 
and  local  cwitrol  efforts  necessary  to 
cope  with  a  continuing  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. This  has  discriminated  against 
States  and  localities  who  initiated  their 
own  excellent  programs  prior  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  It  has  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  other  States  and  localities 

'Therefore,  the  provlslonB  of  S.  3112 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  maintaining  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams are  essential.  The  50-percent 
matching  grant  program  to  State  and 
local  agencies  and  the  three-fifths 
matching  grant  program  to  regional 
agencies  should  provide  adequate  Incen- 
tive for  maintenance  of  this  effort. 
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Nonrecurrent  expenditures  of  polhi- 
tlon  control  agencies  will  not  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  eligibility  for  a 
grant.  Many  factors  may  Justifiably 
cause  the  level  of  expenditures  of  a  pol- 
lution control  agency  to  fluctuate,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  nonrecurrent  coets 
of  equipment,  of  facilities,  acquisition  of 
property,  or  the  initiation  of  studies  con- 
cerning air  quality  or  other  matters. 
Where  the  overall  workability  of  the  air 
pollution  control  program  Is  not  im- 
paired, fluctuations  in  expenditures 
should  not  make  local  agencies  Ineligible 
for  the  Federal  matching  grants  sup- 
port. 

S.  3112  deletes  the  provision  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  limits  the  total  for 
grants  In  support  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  any  flscal  year. 

The  existing  act  Imposes  a  fixed  rela- 
tionship between  grant  funds  to  the  total 
appropriations  for  all  Federal  air  pollu- 
tion activities.  Air  pollution  and  the 
possibilities  for  control  action  are  subject 
to  rapid  change.  Over  a  period  of  time, 
the  pattern  of  needs  and  desirable  pro- 
gram balance  with  respect  to  research, 
technical  assistance,  training,  Federal 
abatement  activities,  grants  to  State  and 
local  control  agencies,  and  other  activi- 
ties may  vary  considerably.  ITie  com- 
mittee believes  It  would  be  wise  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  relative  empha- 
sis to  be  given  to  each  of  these  activities 
to  the  annual  budgetary  and  appropria- 
tion process  so  that  Judgments  may  be 
based  upon  the  overall  requirements 
existing  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  legislation  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will 
join  the  other  body  In  unanimously  ap- 
proving this  step  forward. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RtcoiiD  at 
this  point  a  statement  pr^ared  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr. 
Cooper]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATSME>rr    BT     SENATOR     CoOPKR 

I  support  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  3113 
ind  urge   Its  adoption  by  the   Senate. 

The  bill  would  broaden  the  present  au- 
•-horlty  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  autboriztng  grants  to 
»lr  pollution  oontrol  agencies  for  prognun 
maintenance.  It  would  make  the  use  of  »p- 
proprlaUons  more  flexible  by  consolidating 
the  appropriation  authorities  of  the  Clean 
Air  .\ct.  In  a<ldltlon.  the  bill  would  *min<^ 
the  ae«n  Air  Act  to  delete  t^  prt>vUtoii  lim- 
iting grants  for  air  pollution  control  pro- 
pams. 

Inally.  and  most  Important,  the  bill  would 
«nend  tl>e  duration  of  programs  autborlaed 
Oy  the  Clean   Air   Act   of   1969. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  Is  another  demon- 
itration  of  the  determined  effort  of  tiie  Con- 
?"«  to  advance  soluOons  td  the  most  chal- 

!*nging  problem  facing  our  country  today 

pollution  In  the  air  and  in  tbe  water. 

KKenstve  hearlngB  were  conducted  by  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  in 
June  of  this  year  which  resulted  in  a  thor- 
Jugh  and  well  doc\imented  hearing  record.  I 
joould  like  to  say  as  a  member  of  tbe  Ootn- 
mnee  on  PubUc  Work,  that  the  SubooBuiitt- 
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tee,  beaded  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
trom  Maine  [Ux.  MuncB],  with  the  able  as- 
•Istanoe  of  the  Banking  BepubUoan  Member 
on  tbe  OonunUtee,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boooa],  and  the  entire  Cotnmlttee 
*»*•  worked  hard  and  conaclentlauBdy  m  de- 
veloping tbe  bUl  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  observations  in 
connection  with  thU  bill.  This  blU  makes 
no  provision  for  granta  to  industry  for  re- 
•earch  into  tbe  problems  of  air  pollution. 
The  bill  amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  which  has  Just  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Conferees,  Includes  a  provi- 
sion authortalng  for  the  first  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  in- 
dustry fop  raaearch  In  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  water  poUutlon. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  that  we  enlist  the 
InltlaUve  and  energy  of  Industry  In  this  ef- 
fort. In  this  connection,  I  shaU  urge  the 
Public  Works  Ocanmlttee  at  a  future  date 
when  further  amendments  are  being  con- 
sidered to  the  Clean  Air  A6t  to  recommend 
an  amendment  making  industry  eligible  to 
receive  reeearch  grants  for  experimentation 
m  the  field  of  air  poUuUon  controU  In  the 
manner  that  Congress  has  provided  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution. 

I  also  note  by  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  SubcoQunittee  (Mr.  MuskieJ 
that  the  946  milhon  authorized  for  1967  In- 
dudea  a  «10  million  mcrease  beyond  the  ex- 
isting authcnizatlon  and  that  this  Increase 
wi«  be  useH  for  an  expanded  program  of  re- 
search into  sulphur  emissions  and  automo- 
bUe.emlaslone.  ,The  testimony  taken  by  the 
Subcommittee  estabUabes  the  need  for  this 
additional  rstuwcb. 

I  sujpport  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Conference  jReport. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted 

THE  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OP  INVESTMENT 
'      CREDIT  AMENDMENT 

B*r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
tq  the  desk  an  amendment  on  HJR.  17607 
an  act  to  suspend  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 

The  amendment  has  to  do  with  strik- 
ing out  an  exemptian  which  was  placed 
in  the  bill  in  oommlttee  with  reference  to 
railnxul  rolling  stock. 

My  position  on  the  matter  wlU  be  that 
if  we  are  to  have  a  bill  at  all,  it  ought 
to  aiwly  to  everyone.  If  no  one  calls  the 
matter  up,  I  wffl  call  the  amendment  up 
myself.  * 


mim 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  CX>MMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  REEiATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1967 


Mr.  MANSWELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a&k  unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  coailderatlon  of  Calendar 
No.  1694,  HJR.  18119.  I  do  this  so  that 
it  win  be  made  the  pending  business. 

Tlie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Xtof.   The  bfll  wia  be  stated  by  tttle. 

The  AasiSTAMT  Ijuislativx  Clbrk.  A 
bill  (HA.  1«119)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
and  Coounerce,  the  Judkiary,  and  re- 


lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  C<Hnmittee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  concerning  the  pending  bill  will 
be  rather  brief. 

The  hearings  before  the  committees 
this  year  on  the  pending  bill  have  been 
limited  due  to  its  arrival  in  the  Senate 
just  before  adjournment,  which  we  hope 
will  occur  this  week. 

The  committee  gave  consideration 
largely  and  primarily  to  appeals  made 
by  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
concerning  the  amounts  that  had  been 
allowed  in  the  House  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  not  with- 
standing the  brevity  of  the  hearings,  we 
are  presenting  the  Senate  with  a  very 
good  bill  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Eunounts  included  for  the  various 
activities  are  believed  to  be  sufQclent  to 
meet  the  estimated  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year.  As  the  report  to  the  Senate 
indicates,  the  sum  recommended  in  di- 
rect appropriations  is  $2,350,886,600. 
This  is  a  net  reduction  of  $13,122,000 
below  the  House  allowance;  and  it  is 
$283,518,400  under  the  total  budget  esti- 
mates considered  by  the  committee. 

This  reduction,  however,  of  $13,122,000 
would  have  exceeded  $42  million  had  it 
not  been  for  the  allowance  of  $29,450,000 
in  new  supplemental  items  that  have 
been  recently  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
but  which  were  not  presented  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  considered 
budget  requests  aggregating  $35,766,500 
which  were  not  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  other  words, 
these  budget  requests  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  House  had  passed  Its  bill. 
Of  these  additional  requests,  the  Sen- 
ate allowed  $29,466,500.  Thus,  by  adding 
that  amount  to  the  $13,122,000,  the 
amount  less  than  the  total  House  bill, 
we  get  the  sum  of  $42,588,500  which  is 
the  true  amount  by  which  the  Senate 
bill  reduced  the  amount  that  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  House. 

The  committee  felt  that  these  new 
budget  requests  to  the  extent  that  we 
made  appropriations  for  them  were 
justified. 

We  also  provided  in  the  bill  $3,968,- 
400,000  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
program. 

The  committee  added  $1.8  million  for 
the  State  Department.  This  sum  in- 
cludes $300,000  to  provide  the  cost  of  the 
United  States  share  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Mexico  effort  to  resolve  the  salin- 
ity problem  that  seriously  affects  agri- 
cultural interests  in  the  lower  Rio 
Qrande  Valley  area.  This  is  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  89-584.  The 
OMnmlttee  also  allowed  $1,500,000  for  the 
mutual  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program. 

The  latter  sum  is  to  be  used  solely, 
however,  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.-owned 
excess  foreign  currencies,  to  assist  in  the 
continuance   of  high   priority   projects 
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•ueh  as  farm  and  youth  exchangee,  uni- 
TCTSlty  proerrams,  and  so  forth 

Por  the  Justice  Department,  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  House  allowance  of 
$386,919,000.  wtth  the  vartoua  appropria- 
tion Itema  set  out  tn  the  bill 

For  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
committee  rec .>mmi»nded  a  net  decrea.se 
of  $22. 920, 000  below  the  total  allowed  by 
the  House  This  decrease  represent.';  the 
(llfferenoes  between  $45,250  000  deducted 
In  three  appropriations — namely.  $10 
mllHon  In  the  Economic  Developrat-nc 
CJenter  assistance  program.  $250  000  In 
the  Community  Relations  Service  Item 
and  $35  million  in  the  repayable  advance 
to  the  liljjhway  trust  fund  Also,  there 
are  $22,330,000  Increases  above  the  Hou.se 
allowance  in  seven  appropriations — 
namely.  $300,000  far  the  US  Travel 
Service:  $430,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Environmental  Science  Service 
Administration,  or  EaSSA;  $500,000  for 
research  and  development  by  ESSA:  $1 
million  for  «rant.s  and  expenses,  OfBce  of 
Technical  Services;  $100,000  for  the  ex- 
port control  program;  $10  million  for 
traffic  and  highway  .safety  programs;  $10 
million  for  State  and  community  high- 
way safety  programs. 

Tbe  last  three  items.  toUllnt?  $21,100  - 
000  Involve  new  submissions  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  were  not  before  the  House  for 
Its  consideration. 

For  the  Judiciary  branch,  the  commit- 
tee h&s  approved  a  total  Increase  of  $150  - 
000  over  the  House  allowance.  In  the  sev- 
eral Items  contained  under  this  head 
The  lncre«Lses  relate  to  $50,000  for  salar>- 
and  expenses  of  the  Customs  Court  to 
help  defray  the  costs  attributed  to  an 
unexpected  Increases  In  the  ccmrfs  work- 
lo«ul,  and  $100,000  for  the  cost  of  2  addi- 
tional law  clerks  tn  each  of  the  11  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  The  additional  law 
clerks — 22— were  considered  necessary 
because  of  the  increasing  caselocwl  In 
these  courts 

For  the  related  agencies,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  the  following  changes 
In  the  House  bill ; 

For  the  Southeast  hurricane  disaster 
Item,  the  committee  allowed  $9  million. 
the  supplemental  estimate  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  to  enable  the  Small  Business 
Administration  smd  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  to  complete  a  loan  for- 
giveness program  authorized  under  the 
"Southeast  Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act 
'  For  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  com- 
mittee added  $30,000  to  the  House  allow- 
fthce.  to  help  defray  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  the  Commission 

For  the  U,S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  a  reduction  of  $1  mil- 
lion w»s  reconunended  belo^v  the  Hou.se 
.  allowance  and  budget  request  of  $10  mil- 
lion. It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee  that  $9  million  was  suf- 
ffldent  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  agency  In  fiscal  1967 

For  the  U.S.  Infonnatien  Agency,  the 
committee  recommended  a  decrease  of 
$182,000  In  the  House  allowance  of  $149 
mlllfon  for  salaries  and  expenses  The 
pommittee  also  Instructs  that  none  of 
.t>|Ii|,approprlatfan  be  used  to  carry  for- 
inM  Uie  operations  of  the  Irxf  ormatlonal 
media  gTiaran^ee  program . 

The  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded 
represent  probably  the  highlights  of  the 


bill  now  pending  consideration  of  the 
Senate  These  particularly.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, are  highlights  of  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  di-sagreement  or  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  bUl  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cummittt'e  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  that 
the  bill  a5  thus  amended  be  regarded,  for 
purposes  of  amendment,  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chain  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  IS  so  ordered 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  36.  after  1944".  to  itrlke 
out  ■•»6.464,000"   and   Inaert  '•S.TM.OOO". 

On  ptage  10.  line  13,  alt«r  the  word  "of". 
to  strllte  out  "one  CommlBaloner"  and  liuwrt 

two  Commlasloners", 

On  page  13  line  31  after  ttie  word  'amend- 
ed", to  .strike  out  MT. 000,000"  ai:d  Insert 
■•»48.600.000  •.  and  In  line  33,  after  the  word 
"than"  to  strike  out  '•33  500.000"  and  Inaert 
•■•26  000  OOO" 

On  page  14.  aft^r  Una  13.  to  tbaert  a  new 
»«ctlo«,   tit  follows 

'  .Ssc  10«  EkXlstlng  appolntmentn  and  aa- 
slgnments  to  tiie  Foreign  3«r»lce  Rf«erTe  in 
the  Department  of  State  which  expire  during 
the  current  flacal  year  ma?  be  extended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
period  of  one  year  In  addition  to  the  period 
of  appointment  or  aaalgnment  otherwise  au- 
thorized " 

On  page  25  line  19.  after  the  word  "with", 
to  strike  out  "$20.000. OOO"  and  insert  "$10.- 
OOO.OOO' 

On  page  30.  Ujie  I.  after  "  1 22  O  3  C  401 1  ". 
to  strike  out  "M. 950. 000"  and  Insert  "»55  - 
050.000"  and  In  line  2  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strlXe  out  ti  S&8,000"  axMl  Insert 
"•1  C78O0O-. 

On  page  80.  line  16.  after  "CPubllc  Law 
8a-35ii  ".  to  strike  ovit  »1. 760.000"  and  In- 
sert ■■•1.500.000" 

On  page  SI.  line  2,  after  the  word 
"abroed"  to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
sert   •«.}  300  000". 

On  page  31,  line  13.  after  the  word  "area" 
to  strike  out  "$99,400,000"  and  Insert  ♦99  - 
830.000". 

On  fiage  32.  line  1.  after  the  word  "In- 
•  IrumenlaUon  •.  to  strike  out  •»20.000,000" 
and   insert    ■»20.5OO.0OO " 

On  page  35.  line  18.  after  "t79  SUt.  679)". 
to  str'.lte  out  "IS.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "t6.- 
000.000"- 

On  page  36.  line  7.  after  "$106.689  000" 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  not  lews 
than  18700.000  shall  be  available  only  for 
construction  Of  'a  ffhtp  tinder  contractual 
option" 

On  page  44.  line  B  to  strike  mit  "$100,000.- 
000  ■  and'ln»ert  "tes  OOO.OOO". 

On  pa^e  44.  after  line  19    to  iaaert: 
■Highway    and    T»Amc    SArerT 
"Traffic  and  Kightoay  safety  prograrm 

"For  expense*  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  National  TrafBc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  19fi6.  $10,00O.eoO.  to  reaiatn 
available  until  expended." 

At  the  UjP  of  page  45.  to  Insert 

'  sT*Te  .\r«t)  roMMrr*rPY  highway  -iArrrr 

PSOGKAXS 

"(titpiidation  of  contract  autti'>ri»ation) 

"?nr  the  payment  of  obligations  tncurred 
!n  rnrryinir  cmt  the  pr»->visk>ns  of  t/tle  28. 
United  SUtca  Code,  section  403.  as  added  by 


tl>«  Highway  S<ifety  Act  of  1966.  »10,OOO,OO(,. 
to    remain    available    uuLil    expended." 

On  page  45.  after  line  6,  to  insert : 

"Limitation  on  adijiinutratne  eipenst.i 
For  neceaaaxy  admiiU&trutive  expenses  :\t 
carryliig  out  Uie  provlsloiu  of  the  Naliouai 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
aud  the  Highway  Safely  Act  of  1966,  »2,000.- 
000,  to  be  derived  by  tran.sfer  of  $880,000  fri-m 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  "Trafflc  and  highway  safety  program'; 
and  $1,120,000  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscai  year  from  'State  and  cdni- 
munlty  highway  stkfety  programs  (llquldati.ju 
of  contract  auLUorizatiou  i ':  PTovided.  That 
fuuds  available  under  this  head  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55ai, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem   " 

On  page  48.  Use  IS,  after  the  word 
"court',  to  strike  out  "$1,215,000"  and  ;n- 
sert     $1,^66.000". 

Oa  page  4d.  line  13.  after  the  word  "fur". 
to  strike  out  "$37,300,000"  and  insert  "$37.- 
400,000" 

On  page  57,   after  line   12.  to  Insert: 
Funds     .^pprupriated     to     the     Presidf.nt 

"SOtrrUXAST    HtrkUCANE    DISASTES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expvi.^-ei 
uecessury  to  enable  the  President  to  c.irry 
out  tiie  provisions  of  the  Southeast  Hurri- 
cane Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965,  Public  Lnvi 
89  329,  $9,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended  " 

On  page  58,  lln«  14,  after  ''(5  US  C  55a  i", 
to  itrik*  out  "S.A0O.0OO"  and  inaert  $3,530.- 
000" 

On  page  MJ.  Iln«  7.  after  '(76  SUt.  631: 
77  St«t.  341)".  to  strike  out  •'$10,000,000' 
and  Insert    $9,000,000  " 

On  page  61,  Une  14,  after  the  word  or- 
ganizations", to  strike  out  "$149,000,000"  and 
insert  '-$148  818,000  ". 

Mr.  SALTONSTAJLL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  commend  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  leading  Republi- 
can on  our  subcommittee,  the  Sen^ito: 
from  Maine. 

I  believe  that  we  were  unanimous,  or 
practically  unanimous.  In  all  the  money 
amounts  that  were  included  In  this  bill 
The  only  question  on  which  I  resened 
my  rights  concerned  .section  304.  on  page 
46  of  the  bill.    I  shall  read  that  section: 

Sec  304.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  title  shall  be  used  for  t!ie 
enforcement  of  any  export  control  order  or. 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins  and  bovlne 
leather. 

That  restriction,  making  available  no 
appropriation  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Connor,  to  carry  out  export 
controls,  vitally  concerns  tho.se  of  u.";  in 
States  which  have  a  shoe  Industrj- 

I  would  point  out  that  the  domestic 
consumption  of  cattle  hides  in  the  past 
7  months  Is  almost  5  percent  above  the 
corresponding  period  In  1965.  while  the 
military  demand  for  shoes  has  Increased 
since  last  sprir^g.  Defense  contract 
awards  for  leather  footwear  for  the  past 
9  months  of  1966  were  165  percent  above 
the  same  period  In  1965  I  believe  that 
we  should  take  care  of  our  domestic  re- 
quirements flrst.  partlc\ilarly  our  mili- 
tary requirements. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
In  SUtes  which  build  shoes,  believe  that 
this  restricUon  od.  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill 


1  hold  in  my  hand  a  number  of  telegrams 
I  have  received  from  the  shoe  and 
leather  Industries  and  associations  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
States. 

Secretary  Connor  issued  an  order  that 
increased  the  number  of  hides  that  could 
be  shipped  abroad,  running  imtil  De- 
cember 1966.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  he  changed  his  order  In 
March  of  this  year.  He  testified  before 
our  committee  that  he  needed  discretion 
in  this  matter,  that  certainly  he  wanted 
to  elimiiiate,  as  soon  as  he  could,  the 
order  pertaining  to  quotas  shipped 
abroad,  but  that  he  believed  that  those 
quotas  should  be  kept  in  effect  and  that 
he  should  be  given  discretion  to  carry 
out  that  provision  of  our  export  business. 
I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this  sec- 
tion 304.  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill.  I,  along  with  several  other  Senators 
on  the  committee,  reserved  my  rights 
on  this  matter  in  order  to  discuss  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  believed  that  this  restric- 
tion should  stay  in  the  law.  I  hesitate 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  it  be- 
cause I  believe  the  prrovLsion  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
this  is  a  restriction  that  will  handicap 
our  shoe  Industry  in  the  States — I  believe 
there  are  eight  States — which  make 
shoes.  Massachusetts  was,  and  I  believe 
that  It  still  is,  the  second  largest  shoe 
manufacturing  State  In  the  Union.  I 
wish  to  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  offer  an 
amendment  because  I  believe,  as  I  say, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Is  op- 
posed to  removing  this  restriction,  ^t 
I  do  feel  that  I  would  not  be  doing  my 
duty  to  the  shoe  industry  IX  I  did  not  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  SaltonstaixI  that  I 
am  pleased  that  he  Is  not  going  to  <^er 
an  amendment  to  strike  our  language 
stopping  the  embargo  on  hide  exports. 
I  think  that  the  Record,  however,  should 
abundantly  show  the  facts  so  that  they 
may  be  amply  reported  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  areajs  where  the  shoe  industry 
Is  vital  to  the  economy,  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton]  made  a 
ver>-  determined  effort  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
shoe  industry.  So  did  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore], 

As  the  Senator  has  correctly  said,  by 
a  majority  vote  in  the  sabcommittee,  and 
by  a  roUcall  vote  of  17  to  5  In  the  full 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations decided  against  the  removal  of 
this  passage  In  the  belief,  which  I  abun- 
dantly share  and  emphatically  argued  in 
committee  to  the  effect  that  other  factors 
which  weigh  greater  in  significance  than 
the  cost  of  raw  hides  purchased  by  ehoe 
manufacturers  are  responsible  for  the 


fact  that  they  have  had  to  increase  the 
price  of  slxoes,  even  after  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  made  hi^  export  control 
order  on  hides. 

I  am  sure  that  that  was  not  done  by 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  enhance  profits.  I  am  sure 
they  are  in  an  economic  squeeze  because 
of  the  inflation,  the  cost  of  labor,  trans- 
portation, handling,  and  merchandising, 
and  the  pyramiding  to  the  customer  of 
all  increased  prices.  In  addition,  there  Is 
a  problem  in  the  foreign  importation  of 
shoes.  We  have  a  high  tariff — and  I 
think  'Wisely  so — which  protects  as  much 
as  it  can  the  shoe  Industry  against  the 
Importation  of  cheap  merchandise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  urvanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  before  the  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mttndt],  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Connor,  at  page  345  of  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  hearings  wtiich  were  held 
this  year,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Shannon  of  the  National  Foot- 
wear Manufacturers. 

There  l^ing  no  objection,  the  material 
was -ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TERMINATIOH   OT  PRESENT  CONTROL 

Senator  MoCtoxAir.  I  have  looked  at  your 
order.  Was  your  order  only  for  calendar 
year  1966? 

Secretary  Comnqr.  Tee,  sir.  It  goes  to  De- 
cember 31,  1966. 

Senator  McCuhan.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tion* on  this  subject  before  I  leave  It?  It  Is 
better.  If  we  can,  to  take  It  by  subjects. 

Senator  SaLTOMsrAU..  Mr.  Connor,  It  Is  a 
question  of  aupply  and  demand;  Is  It  not? 

Secretary  ComtoR.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  Saltohstaix.  You  feel  that  the 
supply  Is  not  enough  to  take  care  of  all  our 
Dceda  and  the  market  abro&d,  too,  and  that 
you  should  exercise  some  control? 

Secretary  Coitnor.  That  was  my  conclusion 
last  spring,  Senator  Saltonstall,  and  for  the 
year  1966.  I  think  It  does  need  to  be  re- 
vlarwed.  though. 

Senator  Saltombta!.!..  You  want  to  have 
discretion? 

Secretary  Connor.  Exactly;  yee,  sir. 

UnrXR  OF  THOMAS  h.  SHANNON,  OOtTNSEL,  NA- 
TIONAl.  FOOTWIAE  MANTjrACTURERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC.,  BIQITESTING  DEFLKCTTON  or  SEC- 
TION   304 

(The  cbalivian  of  tbe  subcommittee  has 
directed  that  the  following  letter  ajid  mem- 
orandum, received  by  him  sutieequent  to  the 
bearing,  be  included  In  the  record  at  this 
point:) 

Coixm,  Shannon  &  Rnx, 

Attornets  at  Law, 
WashiTigton.  DX}.,  October  6,  1966. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCuxlan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sjenator  McClxu^an:  I  am  enclosing 
a  memorandum  as  per  our  teleptione  con- 
vocation thle  morning.  The  shoe  manu- 
facttiren  of  Arkansas  are  most  Interested  in 
seeing  that  the  language  In  the  House  Re- 
port (HJI.  2160)  forbidding  money  to  be 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
administering  hide  export  controls  be  strick- 
en from  sucJR  report.  It  Is  essential  that  tbe 
Deparbnent  of  Commerce  be  aUoired  to  ad- 
minister the  orderly  Sow  of  such  s  vital  raw 


Thanl£  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Tho»«as  L.  Shannon, 
Counsel,  National  Footwear  Manufac- 
turers  Association,  Inc. 

IIEMORANDUM 

The  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation is  a  trade  association  represent- 
ing manufacturers  of  85  percent  of  the  $2.5 
billion  of  leather  footwear  produced  in  the 
United  States  annually.  The  National  Foot- 
wear Manufacturers  .Association  is  extremely 
disturbed  by  language  which  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  inserted  into 
H.R.  18119.  the  1967  appropriation  bill  for 
various  executive  depuriments  "in  connec- 
tion with  General  Provisions — Department 
of  Commerce: 

"Section  304  No  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion contained  in  this  title  shall  be  used 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  export  control 
order  on  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins, 
and  bovine  leather." 

Export  controls  on  cattle  hides  were  ap- 
plied in  March  1966  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  after  exhaustive  study  and  full 
public  hearing.  This  action  was  a  necessary 
response  to  extraordinary  increases  In  hide 
exports,  particularly  to  Russia  and  other 
Communist  Bloc  covmtrles,  and  a  sharp  rise 
in  domestic  demand  brought  on  by  nUlltary 
footwear  orders  for  Viet  Nam  Together 
these  factors  had  almoet  doubled  tfnited 
States  hide  prices  in  12  months. 

Controls  were  eventually  adjusted  to  per- 
mit the  export  in  1966  of  87  percent  of  1965 
hide  exports.  These  controls  have  had  the 
Intended  effects  of  stabilizing  United  States 
hide  prices  and  assuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  hides  In  this  country. 

The  quoted  language  would  remove  these 
controls  and  completely  deprive  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  the  opportunity 
to  maintain  the  orderly  flow  of  these  pre- 
cious raw  materials.  We  strongly  urge  that 
the  above  referred  to  language  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  (H.R.  18119),  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  corroborate  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has 
said.  Tn.«;  enumeration  of  the  vote  is 
correct.  I  wish  to  pay  my  deepest  re- 
spects to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the . distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  S.\l- 
TONSTALLl,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastobe],  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors who  voted  for  this  measure.  Had  I 
been  in  their  shoes,  I  would  have  waged 
just  as  vigorous  a  battle  as  they  did — and 
they  did  wage  a  vigorous  battle,  because 
they  kept  us  tied  up  for  3  hours  before 
we  reached  an  agreement.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  situation  with  respect  to  ex- 
ports was  not  as  the  Secretary  had  told 
us.  He  said  It  would  not  have  caused 
the  increase  In  the  price  of  shoes  that  it 
has.  He  said  It  was  not  a  cause  of  the 
decrease  In  the  price  of  hides  from  21 
cents  a  pound  to  14  cents  a  pound.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  •will  con- 
firm that  statement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  a  difficult 
problem,  but  I  commend  them  for  the 
vigorous  efforts  they  made  to  retain  con- 
trols and  give  the  extra  money  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Had  I  been 
in  their  shoes;  I  would  have  done  what 
Uieydid. 
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The  Commerce  Department  must  have  funds     nmrhlv  ■mAtu   k  ui  l 

available  to  control  hide  fi«rv>rt«  if  rt«,«— ««    ougiuy  wiin  ner  problem,  but  we  have     Chamber  at  the  mompnt   hnf  mh^  4c  *>,« 


The  changes  to  which  I  hav?  87lu<J«l 
represent  probably  the  highlights  of  the 


III'    i.*i  1  ^rv4 


Jn    rnrrvinir  mit   the   pmvlrtons   of  title   38, 
United  SUtea  Code.  secUon  402,  as  added  by 


this  restrlcUon  on  the  Srcretery  of  Com- 
merce should  be  eliminated  from  the  bi:^ 


manufacturers  are  responsible  for  the     BUterUU. 


u.  u 


they  did. 
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Mr.  3ALTONSTAIX  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  naajor- 
Ity  leader  that  while  he  did  not  raise  hi3 
voice  very  loudly,  as  he  never  does,  his 
almighty  presence  was  felt  by  those  in 
opposlUon. 

Mr  M\rsUT.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  go  further  Not  only  did  the  dlstln- 
tlnculshed  majority  leader  enhance 
ttM  prestige  of  our  position  on  that  bill 
but  he  did  raise  his  voice  in  his  custom- 
ary soft  but  influential  manner  In  be- 
half of  the  cattle  industry 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  want  the 
ITeople  In  Cut  Bank.  Mont .  and  other 
places  in  the  cattle  country  of  Montana 
to  feel  that  he  sat  in  committee  and  said 
nothing.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  did  rai.se  important  pouits  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  that  regard 
injost  a  moment. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  memt)er  of  the  sub- 
oommittee  which  handled  HJl  18119  the 
appropriation,  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
dldary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1M7.  I  want  to 
eompliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  ;Mr  McCLrLLANl 
lor  the  ezcellect  manner  In  which  he 
.carried  out  his  assignment  and  duties 
In  reporting  the  bill.  My  thanks  also 
<o  to  the  very  able  staff  director,  Harold 
Merrick,  and  to  WiUiam  J.  Kennedy  of 
the  stall. 

The  chairman  'Mr.  McClillawI  and 
T  lolned  together  after  the  hearings  were 
completed,  going  over  each  and  every 
Item  in  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
equitable  recommendations  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  chairman  has  already  discu'^sed 
ll^tlie  money  items  In  the  bill,  so  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  expand 
In  this  area,  except  to  state  that  the  ap- 
propriation bill  before  us  totals  $2,350.- 
8M.0OO,  which  Is  $13,122,000  under  the 
House  bill  and  $283,518,400  under  the 
budget  estimate. 

Tliere  vw  a  need  to  preserve  a  certain 
balance  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  most  necessary  procrams.  while  still 
Ipdicatlng  that  we  were  aware  of  the 
need  to  avoid  adding  to  inflationary  pres- 
■ores.  If  Senators  will  Inspect  the  hear- 
lac*  supplied  to  them,  they  wd  note  that 
4  continually  asked  that  dei>artmental 
WltneaMW  requesting  funds,  either  in  the 
Dadiet  request  aa  submitted,  or  in  the 
foan  of  a  request  for  restoration  of  funds 
denied  by  the  House,  that  they  closely 
mn( amine  the  requests  to  determine 
vnether  or  not  the  Items  Involved  could 
be  reduced  to  a  lesser  figure  or  eliminated 
altogether.  Additionally,  at  my  request 
ttae  chairman  directed  the  staff  to  con- 
sult with  the  several  departments  and 
agencies  to  determine  to  what  extent  they 
conld<omply.  I  want  to  commend  the 
ddtMurtments  for  their  high  dfegree  of  co- 
operation along  these  lines  in  helping  to 
iMld.  the  appropriations  to  acceptable 
WnS», 

,Am  far  as  the  money  items  in  this  bill 
ace  eonosmed.  I  support  them  whole- 
hewisitly.  However,  the  language  which 
MVean  In  the  bill  dealing  with  export 
recvlations  I  cannot  support.  Qes^n 
104  of  the  Mil  prohibits  the  SeereUry  of 


Commerce  from  using  any  appropriated 
funds  contained  in  title  in  for  the  en- 
forcement of  any  export  control  order 
on  cattle  hides,  calf,  kip  skins,  and  bovine 
leather.  A  motion  to  delete  the  language 
m  the  House  bill  did  not  prevail  In  the 
committee. 

I  have  had  many  requests  from  the 
leather  Industry,  including  manufactur- 
ers and  their  workers,  to  have  this  lan- 
guage provision  deleted.  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  exploring  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  problem  la  one  which  Is  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
where  shoes  and  other  leather  goods  are 
manufactured 

Li  view  of  the  Inflationary  pressures 
and  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  believe  that 
the  committee  used  excellent  discretion 
in  their  decisions  before  reporting  the 
bill.  It  Ls  In  keeping  with  the  President's 
desire  to  hold  down  Federal  expenditures 
I  feel  that  the  amounts  recommended 
in  the  bill  for  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  will  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  will 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  In  support  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  tn  the  Rscohd  some  mes- 
sages I  have  received  on  the  subject  of 
export  controls  on  cattle  hides. 

There   being    no   objection,    the    tele- 
grams  and    letters   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 
O  H  Bass  *  Co  . 
WiUon.  Maine.  October  7.  1988. 
Seoator  Makcautt  Chass  Smftm. 
Senate  Office  BuUdtng. 
Washin^on.  D  C  ■ 

We  strongly  urge  you  do  eTerythlng  poe- 
ilble  to  remove  prorlslon  soctlon  304  of  the 
H-R.  11819  which  would  eliminate  funda  for 
enforcing  export  control  on  C4ittle  hides.  It 
la  Important  to  lu  aa  well  aa  to  tbe  entire 
ahoe  tnduatry   that  thea«  controls  continue. 

Thank  you, 

Osoaca  H.  Bass. 

Rk  p.  HAZZAao  Co 

Augusta.  Maine   October  7.  1»««. 
S«aau>r  MAaoAavr  Chasc  Smith 
Senate  Office  Building 
Watyiington,  D  C 

Footwear  asaoclatlon  advises  under  farm 
pressure  Houae  ln8«rt«d  provisions  on  Com- 
merce approprlaUona  bill  which  would  elim- 
inate funds  for  enforcing  export  controla. 
We  feel  It  Is  eaaentlaj  Oommeroe  Depnrtment 
r«c«ipta  funda  to  continue  hide  lloanalng 
Hld«  lto«natng  haa  be«n  sufllelently  effective 
in  p*st  a  montba  to  cauae  leather  prlc««  to 
drop  approximately  9  o«nU  per  foot,  which 
meana  25  to  35  cents  per  p&lr  at  manufactur- 
ing level  export  llc«na«  plan  Is  an  excel- 
lent Inflationary  control. 

PkANV  MAaaxN,  President 

Eastuano    Shob    Comr  . 

Fretport,  Maine. 

NOETKLAKD    SROB    C<MIF.. 

rreyburg  Maine.  October  7.  19*t 
aenator  UAacAarr  Chasx  aacrrH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waslttnfton,  DC 

We  call  your  attenUon  to  prorlaion  In 
Ooniio«rc«  appropnatlona  bill  which  would 
•tlmlnata  funda  for  enforcing  txport  eontrols 
on  cattle  hklaa.  In  view  of  importajooe  at 
hide  controi  machinery,  it  la  eaaentlal  Oota- 
maro*  be  given  funds  to  oontlnue  tilda  Ucama- 
ing  We  strongly  urge  you  to  work  for  r»- 
moval   of   thla  provision  secUon  304  at  ELR. 


11819,  otherwlae  controla  wUI  be  dropped 
shortly  and  this  would  create  a  very  seniius 
and  harmful  situation. 

Jonas  B.  Kuin 

Untvxxsal  Shok  Coap  , 
Sanford,  Maine.  October  7,  1966 
Senator  Masgaxzt  Chase  Sicitr, 
Senate  Office  Buildinn, 
Wasmngton,  D.C  : 

Very  urgent  tHat  funda  b«  given  to  Depn.a- 
ment  of  Commerce  to  continue  lilde  llcensir^ 
in  view  of  Importance  hide  control  machin- 
ery We  would  appreciate  very  much  for  re- 
moval thla  provision  section  304  of  HR 
11819,  otherwise  control  will  be  dropped 
Thla  will  greatly  hurt  the  shoe  Industries 
Thank  you  very  much 
Beet  regards. 

Raij>r  M.  Lovixi.. 
mu.ton  isknbebc. 

Ijown  Shoes.  Inc. 
Auburn.  Maine,  October  7,  1966. 
Senator  MABCAaxr  Ckabe  SMrrH. 
Senate  Office  Buildng. 
Waatitngton.  D.C 

Commerce  appropriations  bUl  eliminating 
funda  for  enforcement  of  export  controls 
would  be  death  blow  to  shoe  Industry  in  the 
SUte  of  Maine  It  Is  essential  that  Com- 
merce Department  be  given  enough  funds  to 
continue  hide  Ucenalng.  Implore  you  to 
flght  for  removal  of  section  304  of  H.R  11819 
LAWaxNCK  Hau'skn.  Presiden: 


The  Commerce  Department  must  have  funds 
available  to  control  hide  exports  If  domestic 
supply  and  demand  require  and  to  insure 
full  employment  In  our  tannerlea. 

D.  E.  CoNNEixT,  Vice  Preaident. 
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Garoinsb  Suck  Co.,  Inc., 
Gardiner,  Maine,  October  7,  1966. 
Senator  Mabgakxt  Crasz  SmTR, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waa/iington.  D.C: 

We  urge  strongly  the  renxovai  of  section 
304  of  H.R.  11819  dealing  with  funda  for  ex- 
port controla  of  hldee.  Your  prompt  actluc 
will  mean  much  to  the  shoe  industry. 

Alah  a.  RtTBlN.  Vice  President 

BBI7CX  Shob  Co..  Inc., 
Biddeford,  Maine,  October  7.  1966. 
Senatcxr  MABoaaBT  Ckasb  SMrm, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
WAthington,  D.C.: 

It  la  imperative  for  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire Maine  shoe  mantifacturlng  Industrie* 
that  any  provlsiona  in  section  804  of  HR 
11810  relevant  to  •ilinlnatlng  funds  for  en- 
forcing export  control  on  cattle  tilde  be  de- 
leted. I  strongly  urge  that  you  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  assure  that  lUde  expon 
control  machinery  continue  to  functloa 
Stdnxt  Spsboxu  President. 


T^vm  Baoa.,  Inc.. 
Belfast,  Maine.  October  7,  1966. 
Bon.  Maboabxt  Cuabb  SMrru, 
Sertate  Office  Building, 
WasMngton,  DC: 

Kindly  aaalat  us  for  removal  section  304  of 
H.R.  H819.  Hide  control  on  export  Impera- 
tive to  hold  leather  and  shoe  prices     Thanks 

V.  J.  Ktrsr 

PiNB  TBXB  TajiinMa  Co.. 
HowUnd.  Maine,  October  7,  1966 
Bon   UABOAarr  Chabx  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasfitngton,  DC- 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  oppose  the  de- 
nying of  funda  for  export  control  of  hides 
"nie  Commerce  Deftartment  must  have  fundi 
available  to  control  hide  exports  If  domestic 
supply  and  demand  require  and  to  insure 
full  employment  In  our  tannerlea. 

Rttsskx  Hockbumb,  Vice  President 

UAsnuLifD  TKMtram  Co  . 
Hartland,  Maine,  October  7. 1966. 
Hon.  MAaOAJUT  Cbaob  SMrrH, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
W9»Mnffton.  DO.: 

We  reapectfully  urge  you  to  oppose  tbe 
denying  of  funds  for  export  control  of  hides 


E.  E.  Tatlob.  Cow.. 
Freeport,  Maine.  October  7.  1966. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMrrH, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  la  my  hope  funds  will  be  made  avaUable 
In  Commerce  approprtatlona  to  enforce  export 
controls  on  cattle  hides.  Controla  must  not 
be  dropped;  If  they  are  we  are  going  to  have 
unbearable  inflation  In  our  Industry.  The 
ro(  king  of  the  boat  ha«  slowed  down  recently. 
Let  us  not  start  It  rocking  again. 

Miles  Bakeb,  President. 

Old  Town  Shoe  Co.. 
Old  Tount.  Maine,  October  8,  1966 
Senator  M.\rcaret  Chase  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.thlngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  SurrH:  Although  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  you  recently.  I 
do  follow  your  statements  and  activities  very 
closely  and  usually  I  am  proud  of  your  ac- 
tions. 

.^bout  three  years  ago.  I  sold  my  Interest 

:n  the  Lown  Shoe  Company,  but  the  factory 
st:ll  bears  my  name  and  continues  to  em- 
ploy many  people  In  Auburn.  Berfde  I  am 
very  much  involved  In  the  four  factories  we 
operate  In  Plttsfleld,  Bangor,  and  Old  Town 
as  vou  very  likely  know 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  the  price  of 
leather  has  risen  considerably,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  labor  and  other  items  that  contribute 
to  the  coet  of  manufacturing  and  we  In 
common  with  the  entire  shoe  industry  have 
been  forced  to  Increase  prices 

Fortunately,  laat  Spring  the  govemmem 
imposed  an  export  control  on  hides,  thereby 
stopping  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of 
leather.  As  a  result  the  prices  on  shoes  be- 
came more  or  less  stabllzed. 

After  arriving  In  Chicago  to  attend  the 
National  Shoe  Pair.  I  learned  that  the  farm 
froup  In  the  House  Inserted  a  provision  In 
Uie  Conunerce  approprlaOon  bill  to  dlminate 
funds  for  enforcing  export  control.  I  urge 
you  most  strongly  to  oppose  such  a  move- 
otherwlae  the  prices  on  hides  will  skyrocket 
and  sharp  increaaes  In  the  prices  of  shoe^ 
illl  reeult. 

I  would   appreciate   It   very  much    If  you 
would  advise  me  what  action  you  are  taWn* 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Philip  w.  Lown,  President. 

Sonoo  Shoe, 
Portland,  Maine.  October  8,  1969 
Senator  MAHOAarr  Chase  SMrrn 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.':hington.  DC: 

We  urgently  urge  you  to  keep  controta  on 
aide  section  304  of  H.R.  1 1819. 

Abe  BcRxowm. 

will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield' 

Mre.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
ine  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Speaking  as  the 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  ApproprlaUons,  I  know  that  I 
express  the  feelings  of  aU  RepubUcans 
on  the  committee,  as  weU,  I  am  sure,  of 
ai  members  of  the  committee  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  for  the  conscien- 
tiousness atid  thoroughness  with  which 
Me  senior  Senator  from  Maine  exercised 
^er  responslbUlty  as  the  senior  Repub- 
lican member  of  this  subcMnmlttee  In 
anrtog  forward  Its  work.  I,  a^ree 
"ith  her  entirely  and  sympftthlae  thor- 


oughly with  her  problem,  but  we  have 
been  met  with  tta6  forceful  views  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuKDT],  backed  strongly  by  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  expressed 
eloquently  but  Inadvisedly,  in  our 
opinion. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] for  his  efforts  to  remove  this  pro- 
vision. He  Is  a  consistently  vigorous, 
forceful  and  eloquent  fighter  for  the  shoe 
workers  tmd  producers  of  his  State. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  generous  and  kind  words. 

I  might  also  Invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  standing  in  front 
of  another  vocal  Senator,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  ;  and  at  his 
left,  acrou  the  aisle,  was  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  really 
turned  the  tables  when  he  came  into  the 
committee  room. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
resume,  I  may  say.  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
the    representatives    who    came    from 
States  which  manufacture  shoes  present- 
ed theh-  case  hi  a  highly  commendable 
and  forceful  manner.    Perhaps  the  rea- 
son why  we  from  the  cattle  country  were 
able  to  carry  the  day  do  emphatically  is 
happily,  that  there  are  more  States  that 
raise  eattte  tkan  make  shoes;  I  do  not 
know.    But  I  do  know  that  the  cattle 
industry  has  been  seriously  damaged  by 
a  whole  series  of  economic  events  under 
this  admhilstratlon.  of  which  this  par- 
ticular one,  the  embargo  order  on  ex- 
ports, has  been  of  Immediate  damage  in 
the  downgrading:  of  cattle  prices.    The 
cattle   Industry   also   suffers   from    the 
fact  that  we  have  recently  reached  an 
aU-tlme  high  hi  the  Importation  of  cattle 
products  hito  this  country  which  have 
combined  to  force  down  prices. 

Let  It  be  said  for  the  cattle  industry 
that  It  Is  one  segment  of  the  agricultural 
economy  which  has  survived  the  ups  and 
downs  of  agricultural  programs  and  eco- 
nomic cycles.  It  has  stood  on  Its  own 
feet.  It  has  never  had  a  subsidy.  It  has 
never  had  a  support  price.  It  has  never 
had  to  resort  to  marketing  quotas  It 
has  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
Congress,  and  sometimes  the  providing  of 
protections  which  have  however  unfor- 
tunately been  Inadequate,  but  have  been 
helpful,  to  maintain  Its  solvency. 

Having  paid  due,  Just,  and  proper  trib- 
ute to  the  monbers  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  who  fought 
the  good  flght  for  the  shoe  Industry  let 
me  say  that  we  were  Joined  In  the  fight 
on  our  side  not  only  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  to  whom  I  have  already 
paid  a  compliment  which  is  well  merited 
but  also  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  TMr.  Hbtjska],  who  has 
been  a  great  battler  on  every  occasion 
and  who  actually  was  the  leader  In  the 
flght,  some  years  ago.  when  we  had  the 
Importation  problem  which  we  hoped  to 
solve  by  oongrenional  action  but  during 
the  legislative^  proeess  it  got  watered 
down  a  bit  and  did  not  have  quite  the 
hnpaet  we  had  hoped,  but  which  did 
some  good. 

LlkewlM.   tlie   distinguished   Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  Is  not  in  the 
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Chamber  at  the  mcwtnent,  but  who  Is  the 
second  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  Republican 
side,  was  most  helpful  in  arraying  statis- 
tics, facts,  and  arguments,  as  did  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]. 

When  the  showdown  battle  came,  after 
long  debate  yesterday,  the  vote  was  grat- 
ifying from  our  standpoint — 17  to  5. 

I  am  glad  that  this  issue  is  going  to 
be  settled  as  I  believe  it  should  and  can 
be  settled,  so  that  ways  and  means  can 
be  found  to  help  the  shoe  hadustry  with 
Its  problems.    We  should  do  it  without 
an  approach  which  shoots  the  cattlemen 
out  of  their  saddles  and  causes  them  to 
suffer  a  price  decrease  anywhere  from 
»3  to  $5  to  $7  per  "critter"  as  has  been 
the  direct  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  this  ad- 
ministration when  they  put  on  the  em- 
bargo which,  happily,  the  action  which 
we  are  taking  In  this  bill  wUl  terminate 
Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  tne  desk  an  amendment  to  the  judi- 
ciary appropriation  bill  to  add  one  law 
clerk  to  each  of  the  ch-cuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals, which  would  increase  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  some  $55,000 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  49,  line  14.  strike  out  -W?  400  000" 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "$87,485,000".  ' 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hhuska]  is  also  in  the  Chamber 
because  the  problem  to  which  I  address 
myself  Is  one  in  which  he  Is  also  keenly 
Interested  as  are  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  that 
Is.  the  problem  of  getting  the  greatest 
amount  of  Judicial  efficiency  for  each 
dollar  expended. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  to  urge 
an  appropriation  which  would  provide 
two  law  clerks  for  each  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
The  administrative  office  of  the  U.s' 
courts  requested  in  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President,  three  additional 
law  clerks  for  each  circuit  rather  than 
the  two  law  clerks  for  each  circuit  Judge 
that  I  think  proper. 

The  House  committee  struck  out  the 
appropriation  for  additional  law  clerks 
The  Senate  subcommittee  added  two  ad- 
ditional law  clerks  for  each  ch-cuit  court. 

My  amendment  would  Increase  the 
number  from  two  to  three  clerks  for  each 
circuit  court. 

I  should  like.  If  I  might,  address  my 
argument  to  the  fact  that  we  should 
really  have  two  law  clerks  for  each  circuit 
Judge. 

During  the  past  6  years,  two  omnibus 
Judgeship  bills  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  Judges  by  ahnost  Mie- third 
yet  this  hicrease  hi  the  number  of  Judges 
has  not  materially  decreased  the  back- 
log of  Utlgatlon.  Each  new  Judge  ooets 
approximately  $250,000  when  he  Is  ap- 
pointed— that  Is,  for  new  chambers  law 
Ubraries,  and  so  forth.  Yet  Judges  of 
the  various  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  hi  the  past  2  years 
have  stated  without  dissent  that.  If  they 
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law    clerks    with    them.    Uiey 


ataiitlally  Impaired  IX  hu  authorized  staff  Is 
reduced   to  one   law  clerk,  as  it   Is  supposed 


ences.  retid  parts  of  the  record  and  research 
the  law.    The  motions  which  must  be  passed 
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ance  to  circuit  Judges  in  active  commission.         This  U  the  sMson  of  the  vear  when  we     th^    mniri,.!    .r„„v,^,i.».„„    .. 


•w  ui  wie  mi  proniwiB  me  aecnuiry  or     moval  of  thl«  provision  ••cUon  304  of  H-R.      denying  of  fundi  for  export  control  of  hid* 


*  A  VU«A     A^UA  Ui 


WHO  IS  not  in  the    have  stated  without  dissent  that.  If  they 


/ 
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had  two  law  clerks  with  them.  Uiey 
would  be  able  to  Increase  their  output  by 
•a  much  as  one-quarter  to  one-third 

Mr  President,  during  the  past  year,  a 
numbar  of  Federal  circuit  judges  hare 
corresponded  with  me.  urging  an  appro- 
priation to  allow  the  employment  of  two 
law  clerks  by  efu;h  circuit  Judge 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  letters  from  the 
Honorable  OrlfBn  Bell,  of  the  Fifth  Clr- 
e«ilt  Court  of  Appeals,  dated  June  18. 
1965:  the  Honorable  Walter  D  Gawln 
•f  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
dated  July  8.  \9W.  the  Honorable  Clem- 
ant  T  Hajmesworth,  chief  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  dated 
June  3.  1960;  the  Honorable  John  BIkx*;. 
Jr.,  former  chief  judge  of  the  Third  C"lr- 
eult  Court  of  Appeals,  dated  June  3.  1966 . 
and  the  Honorable  J  Edward  Lumbard. 
ohlef  Judge  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  dated  June  14.  19«6 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec(.rd, 
at  follows: 

11.3    C'TTTTT  or  AypiAta 
'  Po<j«TH  JtroictAi,  CmriTT 

Ortm-vilie  S  C    June  I.  I96i 
Bon.    JOSKFH    O     Ttoincs. 
U.S.    Senate.  WaaAtrigtcm    DC 

Dmam  ScNAToa  Us  Flginskl  or  yuur  uClc«. 
•poke  lo  rr.e  thu  ruoralng  of  your  liiterea  In 
the  need  ol  courts  jt  appeals  for  addltlcnal 
I»w  c'.erka  .Ktter  discussing  the  mitter  with 
Mm  he  su?^e»ted  tha'.  I  report  my  tho»iBht« 
to  you  In  a  letter  for  your  sonalderat  on 
ThU.  I  •m  terjr  liappy  to  do.  f  jt  it  Is  s  sub- 
ject which  we  regard  of  subetantUi  urgency. 

Under  the  present  Uw,  each  Judge  of  my 
oourt  Is  authorized  to  employ  one  law  cltrk 
Kaeh  does,  of  course  AddlUonaily.  one 
■MMMDger  ks  aasigned  for  the  cotirt.  We 
lUtf  atMoiutely  no  need  for  a  meesenger.  but 
w«  hnv*  been  using  lixAt  a.uLhorLzatlon  for  an 
ftddltloaal  law  clerk  f  >r  the  chief  Jucge. 
dMplte  the  very  sutwtantlal  unfairness  In  -he 
<llacrtinlivatlon  In  compensation 

W«  have  nukde  oce  other  makeshift  ar- 
rangement To  pr'icure  urgently  needed 
■Mlat&nce  la  processing  bab«M  ct.<rpu«  and 
I  3366  cssM.  we  have  appropriated  ooe  "f  the 
yoMltluns  of  Uve  Clerks  jfllce.  wh.ch  Ls  f.lled 
by  a  quallfled   law   clerk 

At  the  present  lime,  therefore,  each  Judge 
of  the  court  has  one  law  clerk  la  addition 
to  which  I  have  two  Jther  boys  who  fuic- 
Mon  a«  law  clerks  though  on*  of  then-.  Is 
paid  as  a  messenger  and  the  other  Is  teohal- 
eaUy  *  deputy  cierk  of  the  court 

The  payment  of  one  of  my  regular  clerks 
as  a  mrnsengTir  is  grossly  unfair  (•3.814  m- 
■taad  of  17.479'  Each  has  the  same  h  gh 
^piaUflcatlons.  and  each  of  the  incrimbecits 
Iiaa  a  family  to  support.  In  order  that  '>ne 
boT  ne*<l  '»<'*  alone  besu-  the  unfalmses  of 
^h«T  Olacnail nation  In  compensation  I  muke 
ttMBi  (Aiaags  places  in  the  mkldle  of  i.he 
year,  so  that  on  an  annual  basis,  each  of  my 
darka  reselves  substantially  less  remunera- 
tion than  law  clerks  serving  with  district 
failgBS  and  other  circuit  Judges  Moreover 
tha  approprlattan  of  the  deputy  clerk's  posi- 
tion for  a  habeas  corpus  law  clerk  has  sub- 
ataattally  aggravatad  a  rather  critical  con- 
-gMaa,  ta  the  lUxeady  understaSed  clerk's 
«iposr  We  havs  C)e«n  forcad  into  thesa  highly 
ondasUable  improvisations,  because  of  the 
i|)^HTirt  of  any  other  coDgreaslonai  author! - 
■■itlOn■ 

VDdar  tempOTArv  authorlBalloo  Judge  So- 
IMloCr  has  a  aaoond  lav  elark.  paid  »m  a  maa- 
iwaiai.  TlilB  Is  an  aztaiuton  (or  a 
I  parted  of  tka  atalT  bw  bad  when  eblef 
fuitt*-  TluNa  U  DO  douh^  ttiat  bis  usa  of 
two  la«r  elarka.rery  subatan^aUy  oqd tributes 
to  tils  productivity.  He  Is  or  the  opinior;,  as 
ma  t.  that  Ms  produetlTlty  woold  be  nnb- 


stanttaily  impaired  If  hUi  authorl2«<.l  staiT  Is 
reduced  to  one  law  clerk,  as  it  Is  supposed 
to  be  next  yeaj 

Judges  Boreman.  Bryan  and  Bell  now  have 
only  one  law  clerk  each  Each  of  thcwe 
Judges,  however.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  he 
could  effectively  use  a  second  law  clerk  with 
substantial  Improvement  In  his  efficiency 
and    productivity 

r»!<  niore  Judges  have  been  authorized  for 
this  court,  as  you  know,  for  the  authoriza- 
tion In  no  small  measure  was  attributable 
to  your  good  offices  With  the  very  high 
volume  of  cases  with  which  we  are  now 
contending,  more  Judges  are  not  a  complete 
answer  however,  and  still  more  Judges  will 
not  be  a  satisfactory  aasw«r  »«,>me  ye«us  hence 
when  the  volume  has  grown  still  larger  If 
the  expenditure  of  a  relatively  small  sum  of 
money  can  make  the  fjresent  complement 
of  Judges  more  efUclent  and  more  productive. 
It  seems  to  ail  of  us  a  highly  appropriate 
means  for  the  Improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  a  more  dealrabli*  alter- 
native to  subsequent  increases  In  the  num- 
ber of  Judges. 

Bec-ause  of  the  very  heavy  burden  of 
administrative  matters,  all  of  the  Judges  of 
this  court  recognize  that  the  need  of  the 
chief  Judge  for  the  additional  assistance  of 
law  clerks  Is  the  mcist  urgent,  but  we  are 
all  agreed,  also,  that  authorization  of  a 
second  law  clerk  for  each  Judge  of  the  court 
wUl  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
capacity,  efficiency  and  productivity,  and  to 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice  to  the 
extent  that  It  rests  In  our  hands  Addi- 
tionally the  court,  itself  should  have  au- 
thorization to  employ  a  habaas  corpus  clerk 
to  work  under  the  dlrecUon  of  tlie  chief 
Judge  without  having  to  resort  W  a  deputy 
clerk's  position  when  use  of  such  a  jxasltlon 
aggravates  an  already  difficult  situation  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  an  adequate  staff  In  the 
clerk's  office  to  care  for  the  greatly  Increased 
volume  of  cases 

I  am  flrmly  of  the  opinion  that  authoriza- 
tion of  additional  regular  law  clerks  and  of 
a  habeas  corpus  law  clerk  will  not  only  con- 
tribute substantlaily  to  the  cause  of  Justice 
but.  in  the  course  of  a  relatively  short  period. 
will  work  substantial  economies  In  the  coat 
of  administration  of  the  courts. 

We  are  all  Rrdteful  to  you  for  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  courts,  our  problems 
and   the  cauae  of   Judicial   improvement, 

V»  Lth  »  arniest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

CixmcimtF  HATNCswoani   Jr 

US     CofBT   or   .\PPIAI.8. 

New  York  .V  V    June  14.  1969 
Hon.  JosiP«  D   TTDtNcs, 
Senate  Office  ButUitng. 
Washington.  D  C 

Deajl  S«N.\Tua  Ttdin&s  'With  reference  to 
our  talk  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  New 
Y  >rk  on  May  9  I  should  like  to  set  forth  the 
retuM:  ns  why  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
provide  for  addl'lonal  law  clerk  assistance 
f  ir  .'ederal  app^ate  court  Judges  Each  cir- 
cu.:  Judge  should  oe  able  to  appoint  two 
law  .'lerks  .nat«ad  of  only  one  as  the  law  now 
provides. 

The  Increase  In  the  volume  and  complexity 
of  litigation  In  the  federal  courts  has  added 
conslderablv  u->  the  amount  of  m.<tterlal 
which  each  Judge  must  study  In  ..irder  prop- 
erly to  familiarize  hlmsalf  with  the  fa<tB  and 
precedents  which  control.  In  the  busiest  cir- 
cuits, and  this  Includes  most  of  the  eleven. 
the  volume  of  reading  which  must  be  done 
Ls  far  beyond  what  may  be  expected  of  the 
Judge  himself  and  his  one  law  clerk  The 
young  men  who  serve  a«  oxir  law  clerks  are 
well  •qu;pp>«d  to  io  mtich  of  this  work  under 
the  supervtslon  of  the  Judge. 

It  is  the  dutv  at  the  Judges  to  make  an 
Independent  search  if  the  record  and  the  iaw 
beyond  whdt  is  made  available  by  the  briefs 
aJiii  arguments  of  counsel.  Consequently 
much    ttme   must   be  taken    to  check   refer- 


ences, read  parts  of  the  record  and  rese;i.-r.>; 
the  law.  Ttie  motions  which  must  be  pa&.'^ed 
upon  add  greatly  to  the  volume  of  paper 
work  And.  In  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  our  tradlUonal  and  unique  system 
which  has  each  Judge  preparing  and  circulat- 
ing an  Inter-panel  memorandum  after  the 
argument  of  a  case  and  before  the  confer- 
ence, increases  our  workload,  as  does  uur 
practice  of  fully  reading  the  briefs  In  iid- 
vance  of  argument. 

Moreover.  In  recent  years  the  growing 
number  of  state- prisoner  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings has  added  hundreds  of  volunilnuus 
applications,  difficult  to  understand  or  even 
to  read 

In  U\e  past  few  years  most  of  the  active 
circuit  Judges  of  our  court  have  found  that 
they  cannot  do  the  neceeaary  work  with  onlv 
one  law  clerk.  For  the  1965-66  Term  five  of 
our  nine  Judges  selecK.'d  messengers  who  are 
law  school  graduates  and  they  have  used 
these  messengers  to  do  law  clerk  work.  In 
addition  to  their  messenger  work.  For  the 
1966-1967  Term  six  of  our  Judges  have  se- 
lected such  law  clerk-messengers  In  addition 
to  their  law  clerk 

These  law  clerk-messengers  have  been 
high-ranking  men  at  law  school:  they  should 
be  paid  the  law  clerk  salary  of  ST. 479  per 
annum.  Grade  JSP- 9.  Instead  of  the  messen- 
ger salary  of  »3,814,  Grade  JSP-2.  which  \t 
even  less  than  the  salary  of  a  district  court 
Judge's  balllS  who  may  not  have  any  legal 
education. 

Accordingly  these  law  clerk-messengers 
must  be  men  who  are  so  situated  ftniuicully 
that  they  can  absorb  a  considerable  loss  of 
Income  which  they  are  willing  to  Incur  be- 
cause of  the  experience  and  presUge  of  the 
position.  It  needs  no  argument  to  point  out 
that  the  proper  handling  of  Important  pub::c 
business  should  not  be  governed  by  such  hap- 
hazard handicaps  as  finding  a  law  clerk  vhc 
Is  able  to  work  at  t3.6O0  lees  than  his  labor 
Is  worth 

It,  U  far  belter  management  and  obviously 
more  economical  to  meet  the  more  dem,and- 
ing  needs  of  our  Judicial  system  by  siipplr.n^ 
adequate  supporting  pyersonnel.  where  that 
per8<innel  can  be  effectively  used,  than  It  it 
to  multiply  the  number  of  Judges.  More- 
over, I  think  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  it  Is 
higlily  undesirable  to  Increase  the  size  of  our 
federal  appellate  court*  beyond  nine  active 
circuit  Judges — a  figure  already  reached  by 
the  Second.  Fifth.  Ninth  and  Dl.strlct  of  Co- 
lumbia circuits  As  you  know  this  I.';  the 
view  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  whlcJi  approved  13  Judges  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  only  as  a  sul  generis  tempora.Tr 
expedient. 

The  Increase  In  Bupp>orttng  personnel  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  precedent  which  sup- 
ports my  suggestion.  Each  Justice  Is  now 
allowed  two  law  clerks  and  the  Chief  Justice 
has  three  In  many  of  our  courts  of  appeals 
the  Judges  are  expected  to  read  and  study 
substantially  as  much  printed  and  ^.Titter, 
matter  as  are  the  Justlcoa  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  short  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
most  of  our  circuit  Judges  need  two  addl- 
tloniU  pairs  of  tralnad  eyes  to  assist  them 
As  a  rule  of  thumb,  I  would  suggest  that 
whenever  the  number  of  appeals  filed  in  a 
court  of  appeals  exceeds  a  certain  nimiber  per 
Judge,  for  two  consecutive  years,  each  of  the 
active  cirrult  Judges  of  that  court  should  b* 
empowered  to  app>olnt  two  law  clerks. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  EDWAaO  LUMB.ARD 
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THraO    JCTDICIAL    ClRCOTT. 

Wilmtnffton.  Del.,  June  3.  1366. 
Re  addlUonal  law  clerk  for  U.S.  circuit  Judge* 

Hun.    JOSXPH    D     TTDLNtiS. 

US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

0«AB    SBNATCm    Ttuiwcs:     Additional    law 
clerks   would  be  of  very  substantial  assist- 


ance to  circuit  Judges  In  active  commission. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  provide 

them 

Each  year  the  courts  of  appeals  are  re- 
quired to  adjudicate  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult problems,  problems  frequently  requir- 
ing hours  of  research  If  their  solutions  are 
to  be  In  accordance  with  law. 

In  my  opinion  additional  assistance  In  the 
field  of  leeal   rese.irch  Is  most  necessary. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

John  Biggs,  Jr. 

U.S.  CocBT  of  Appeals. 
F^FTH  Judicial  Cikcuit, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  July  5, 1965. 
Senator  Joseph  D    Tydings, 
Cnainnan.  Subcommittee  on   Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator   Ttdincs:    This   Is   my   first 
.pportunlty    to    respond    to    your    letter    of 
June  15  enclosing  copy  of  your  subcomumlt- 
tee  report.     Thank  you  very  kindly. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  mem- 
herb  of  our  court  would  be  aided  greatly  if 
each  Judge  were  authorized  to  employ  two 
law  clerks.  For  the  past  several  months  we 
have  been  allowed  to  h.ive  a  messenger,  who 
Kome  of  us  have  used  as  an  assistant  law 
clerk.  The  salary  Is  only  $300  00  per  month 
which  makes  It  almost  Impossible  to  obtain 
i  competent  messenger  'We  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Administrative  Office  that  this 
arrangement  will  likely  be  terminated  In 
September. 

Our  worklojid  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  Is  over- 
whelming    In  spite  of  all  we  do  it  seems  im- 
possible to  stay  abreast  of  our  work. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  D.  Gewin. 


US.  Court  or  Appeals, 
F^PTH  JfDiciAL  CiRctrrr, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 

in  Judicial  Machinery,  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  V.S    Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Senator   Tydings:    This    will    thank 

you  for  your  letter  of  June   15,   1965  and  a 

copy  of   the  Study  of   the   Federal  Judicial 

System  Report.     I  have  read  It  with  much 

Interest. 

Eventually  some  study  Is  going  to  have  to 
Se  made  regarding  an  overall  reapportion- 
ment of  the  circuits  and  districts.  I  am  sure 
tliat  you  are  aware,  biised  on  your  experience 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  United  States  Attorney 
thut  the  districts  and  the  circuits  are  much 
out  of  balance  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  caseload  and  available  Judges.  Litigants 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit  for  example  are  delayed 
in  having  their  cases  decided  as  compared 
to  litigants  In  some  of  the  other  circuits. 
The  disparity  is  even  more  spectacular  when 
some  of  the  districts  are  compared.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  the  alleviation  of  such 
disparity  presents  a  large,  and  perhaps  al- 
most Insoluble  problem. 

I  do  want  to  mention  a  small  matter  to 
you.  It  Is  probably  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Committee.  However  it  Is  an 
important  matter  to  the  Judges  on  our  court. 
About  a  year  ago  we  were  authorized  by  the 
Court  Administrative  Office  to  employ  a  mes- 
serjcr  Most  of  us  have  employed  a  law 
iohooi  senior  or  a  lawyer  Just  out  of  law 
•chool  under  the  title  of  messenger  to  act 
M  an  assistant  law  clerk.  This  has  afforded 
ii«  considerable  relief  In  handling  our  heavy 
md  unprecedented  caseload.  Today  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Court  Administra- 
tive Office  and  I  assume  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  court  received  a  similar  letter. 
■hat  the  House  of  Representatives  has  denied 
funds  with  which  to  employ  messengers  be- 
ginning next  fiscal  year  and  that  It  is  un- 
likely that  messengers  will  be  authorlzad  be- 
yond September  this  y«ir. 


Thla  Is  tba  saaaon  of  the  year  when  we 
employ  men  In  thla  capacity.  Good  men  are 
only  available  for  one  year.  The  salary  is 
only  $3,680  per  annum.  I  hope  that  some 
arrangement  can  be  made  to  allow  us  this 
service  In  the  futtire.  In  fact,  I  would  hope 
that  the  alternative  title  of  "Assistant  Law 
Clerk"  could  be  used.  We  will  appreciate 
any  help  that  you  can  give  us.  The  loss  of 
an  assistant  law  clerk  will  affect  my  produc- 
tivity as  a  Judge  at  a  time  when  we  need 
more  productivity. 

With  thanks, 

Yours  sincerely. 

Griffin  B.  Bell. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  from 
these  letters,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
past,  some  circuit  judges  have  been  get- 
ting the  assistance  of  two  law  clerks 
through  the  device  of  hiring  one  man 
with  high  legal  qualiflcatlons  as  a  mes- 
senger, and  yet  have  him  perform  essen- 
tially the  same  kind  of  duties  as  a  law 
clerk  would  perform,  but  paid  a  very 
meager  salary. 

Judges  have  been  glad  to  get  the  as- 
sistance of  a  second  young  lawyer  by  any 
means  avaUable.  They  switch  the  two 
positions  midway  through  the  year  so 
the  burden  does  not  fall  on  one  young 
man;  but  they  are  depriving  one  of  the 
yoimg  lawyers  of  what  is  a  decent  day's 
salary. 

Another  situation  with  which  I  am 
familiar  is  that  of  a  distinguished  judge 
paying  from  his  own  pocket  for  an  ad- 
ditional law  clerk. 

According  to  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  in  fiscal  year  1958,  3,694  appeals 
were  brought  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
In  fiscal  year  1962,  4,823  appeals  were 
filed.  During  fiscal  year  1965  the  case- 
load had  reached  6,766,  a  figure  almost 
double  that  of  fiscal  1958. 

I  contend  that  the  way  to  improve  the 
judicial  machinery  is  not  merely  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  judges.  There 
are  tools  to  increase  the  output  of  each 
Judge.  If  the  cost  of  some  $7,500  for  an 
additional  law  clerk  could  increase  the 
output  of  each  judge  by  25  to  33  percent, 
the  expenditure  would  be  a  wise  one. 
I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Judi- 
cial Appropriations  would  accept  my 
amendment.  As  he  knows,  I  argued  be- 
fore his  committee  for  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  each  circuit  judge 
to  employ  two  law  clerks.  In  his  wisdom, 
he  put  back  two  of  the  three  law  clerks 
per  circuit,  which  were  asked  for  by 
the  judiciary.  My  amendment  would  put 
back  that  additional  law  clerk  per  cir- 
cuit, so  that  there  would  be  three  law 
clerks  per  circuit,  as  requested  by  the 
judiciary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pre- 
pared statement  on  this  subject,  with 
additional  remarks,  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Law  Clcbk  Trsmton-r  Before  Senate  Appso- 

PXIATIONS    STrBCOMMrrTEE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee today  to  urge  an  appropriation 
that,  while  anall  in  amotint,  will  enhance 
the  administration  of  justice  In  the  federal 
courts.    I  urge  thla  Subcommittee  to  amend 


the  Judicial  appropriation  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  allow  each  of  the  eighty- 
eight  federal  circuit  Judges  to  lilre  two  law 
clerks. 

Under  present  appropriations  circuit  Judges 
have  sufficient  funds  to  employ  only  a  single 
Iriw  clerk.  This  limitation  is  "in  contrast  to 
the  law  clerk  assistance  that  Is  provided  to 
other  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  sufficient  funds  to  employ  two 
law  clerks,  and  Federal  district  Judges,  in 
addition  to  a  single  law  clerk,  may  employ 
a  crler-law  clerk  who  possesses  a  law  de- 
gree. The  present  appropriation  calls  for  80 
crier-law  clerk  jxjsltlons. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  Federal 
circuit    Judges    have    corresponded    with    me 
urging   an   appropriation   sufficient  to   allow 
the  employment  of  two  law  clerks  by  each 
circuit  Judge.     I  would  like  to  Introduce  for 
the  record  those  letters  from  the  Honorable 
Griffin  Bell   of  the   Fourth  Circuit   Court   of 
Appeals,  dated  June  18,  1965;  the  Honorable 
Walter  D.  Gewln  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  dated  July  5.  1965;   the  Honorable 
Clement  F.  Haynesworth,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  dated  June 
1.   1966;   the  Honorable  John  BlggB.  Jr..  for- 
mer Chief  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  dated  June  3,  1966;  and  the  Hon- 
orable J.   Edward   Lumbard.   Chief  Judge  of 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  dated 
June   14.   1966.     Each   of   these  letters  aptly 
explains  the  need  for  additional  law  clerks. 
PYom  these  letters  you  will  note  that  in  the 
past  some  circuit  Judges  have  been  getting 
the  assistance  of  two  law  clerks  through  the 
device   of   hiring   one   man    with   high   legal 
qualifications  as  a  messenger  and  having  him 
perform  essentially  the  same  type  of  duties  as 
the    law   clerk,    although    he   is   paid   a   very 
meager  amoimt.    The  Judges  have  been  glad 
to  get  the  assistance  of  a  second  young  law- 
yer by  whatever  means  available  because  the 
workload  of  the  courts  of  appeals  has  been 
increasing  at  a  great  rate  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.     According  to  figures  supplied  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  in  fiscal  year  1958.  3.694  appeals  were 
brought  to  the  courts  of  appeals.     In  fiscal 
year  1962.  4.823  appeals  were  filed.     During 
fiscal   year   1965   the   spirallng  caseload   had 
reached  6.766.  a  figure  almost  double  that  of 
fiscal  1958. 

In  handling  this  Increasing  volume  of  ap- 
peals, heavy  burdens  are  placed  on  the  cir- 
cuit Judges  to  study  the  records  in  the  indi- 
vidual cases,  check  the  references  cited  In  the 
briefs  and  arguments  of  counsel,  and  to  re- 
search the  relevant  law.  Reliable  law  clerks, 
traditionally  recent  law  graduates  with  out- 
standing records  In  their  respective  law 
schools,  can  provide  Invaluable  assistance  to 
the  Judge  in  performing  these  research  tasks. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  attended  the 
Judicial  Conferences  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Circuits.  At  both  Conferences  the  Judges 
were  quite  candid  in  expressing  their  need 
for  an  additional  clerk  to  assist  him  In  re- 
searching the  law.  I  have  heard  no  circuit 
Judge  proclaim  a  disinterest  In  additional 
clerks. 

The  yoting  men  who  serve  as  law  clerks  not 
only  provide  a  valuable.  Indispensable  service 
to  the  Judge  who  employs  them,  but  they 
also  receive  an  unmatched  educational  ex- 
perience which  prepares  them  to  provide  a 
higher  quality  of  legal  service  to  their  future 
clients  and  the  public  in  general.  All  of  you, 
I  am  certain,  have  known  of  the  Invaluable 
training  that  Judges  from  your  states  have 
provided  to  talented  young  men  who  have 
gone  on  to  achieve  prominence  in  the  legal 
profession.  In  Maryland  our  renowned  and 
beloved  Judge  Morris  A.  Soper.  long  a  figure 
of  distinction  on  the  bench  of  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  employed  a  series  of  men  as 
his  law  clerks  who  went  on  eventually  to 
serve  in  high  governmental  posts,  as  Judges. 
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•ad  M  hlsJalr  c«(»bl«  attoriMy*.  Bacb  of 
UkQM  DMB  wouid  ruik  hla  esperlance  m 
JtldCe  Soper's  Uw  ciwk  m  ao«  of  tbe  moct 
broadening  and  enllght«nin|[  elemenu  in  hla 
OM«v.  How  T»lu&ble  to  tbe  Marylaad  Bar 
UMl  th«  *t*te  of  MarylAnd  It  would  bave  t>«en 
U  Judge  8oper  could  hAve  bad  tbe  opponu- 
nttj  to  bave  bad  tli*  aenrioM  of  and  influ- 
•nead  tbe  developmeiit  of  twice  aa  many 
foung  men.  Making  more  cierkabipa  avail - 
to  tbe  circuit  judgea  will  b«  of  great 
It  to  botb  Uie  Judgee  and  tbe  men  wbu 
wtll  Mrve  In  tbat  capacity. 

In  order  to  allow  eacb  of  the  elgbty-etght 
fideral  Judgea  to  employ  two  law  clerks  the 
ap(>roprtaUon  for  supporting  personnel  Df 
tlw  federal  Judiciary  wUi  bave  to  be  nUaed 
apprtxlmataly  •707.8i6  Thla  will  allow  tbe 
■mpk>yment  of  the  additional  law  clerks  In 
grwle  J8P-e  at  •?  47V  per  annum.  tflM  M£ 
will  be  required  for  aalanea.  while  •fiO.JOO 
will  be  required  for  related  Oovemment  c>n- 
Mbutlons  to  the  retirement  fund,  for  gnmp 
Ufa  tnaurance  and  health  benefit*.  Not  only 
wUi  the  approprtauona  need  to  be  autbor- 
iMd.  but  the  liznltatlon  on  aOaS  aaiarles  by 
fltreult  Judge*,  contained  In  TlUe  IV  of  HJi 
1S119.  will   bave  to  be  amended. 

I  make  thla  plea  for  additional  law  clerks 
for  the  drcuU  Judgee  In  full  knowledge  txat 
my  request  for  an  appropriation  goea  beyt'nd 
tbe  Judiciary  budget  requeeted  In  the  Hoiiae 
The  original  Judiciary  budget  aaked  for  fu.-ida 
for  tta«  employment  of  thirty-three  addl- 
ttonal  law  clerk*  for  the  Oourta  of  Appeal* 
Bach  fund*  amounted  to  •364,000  and  would 
b»T«  allowed  each  of  the  eleven  oourt*  of 
•ppeala  to  employ  three  law  clerk*  who 
would  perform  »ueh  aervlce*  for  the  court  a* 
tha  chief  Judge  directed  ftnploymerit  of 
ttUrty-three  law  clerk*  and  the  dlvlaion  of 
tbam  equally  among  the  circuit*  would  be 
only  a  partial,  and  not  particularly  effective 
OMaiu  of  proTldli^  the  additional  law  cl<Tk* 
UHrt  the  circuit  Judge*  need  Eight  of  the 
•toven  circuit*  have  eight  or  more  Judi(e* 
Only  one  ctrcjlt.  tbe  First,  ha*  lea*  than  six 
JiMlfM.  Thu*  t«n  of  the  eleven  circuit*, 
•van  If  the  provlalon  for  the  thirty-three 
Mktttlonal  law  clerk*  were  available  wo  aid 
MMlve  at  best  only  a  half-way  answer  to 
tthelr  need  for  additional  supporting  per- 
•onnel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quesUoD  U  on  agreeing  to  the  amend - 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  Prealdent.  pjr- 
•onally  I  axn  very  much  In  sympathy  with 
the  Senator's  sunendment  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  now  a  burdensome 
docket  In  most  of  our  circuit  courts  I 
know  directly  from  one  of  the  judges 
that  one  clerk  is  wholly  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  judge  s  requirements 

I  was  Inclined,  and  am  Inclined,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  support  an  amend- 
ment or  an  appropriation  for  an  ad- 
ditional clerk  for  each  judge.  I  believe 
we  would  be  justified  In  doing  that  in 
view  of  the  Increased  caseload  and  work- 
k)ad  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  The 
docket  has  been  tremendously  Increased 
by  reason  of  recent  court  decisions,  par- 
ticularly decisions  which  dealt  with 
erlmlnal  cases  whereby  all  precedents 
have  been  shattered  and  many  persons 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  and 
an  serving  sentences  now  have  the  door 
open  to  have  further  consideration. 

Many  habeas  corpus  petitions  are  being 
filed.  Other  areas  of  lltlsratlon  have  been 
tremendously  increased 

I  think  we  would  be  justified  !n  all<iw- 
tnc  another  clerk  for  each  judge 

In  my  own  study,  there  ts  a  member  of 
the  eighth  circuit  court  of  appeals,  who. 


I  know  from  my  personal  knowledge.  Is 
actually  hiring  an  additional  clerk  and 
paying  for  his  services  out  of  his  own 
pocket  He  tells  me  it  Is  Imperative  if 
he  Is  to  carry  on  his  work  and  expedite 
the  business  which  Is  assigned  to  him. 

I  think  the  distlnguiahed  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  a  point  a  very  potent 
argument.  In  that  It  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical to  give  each  of  the  Judges  the 
tools  he  needs  to  work  with,  rather  than 
to  Increase  the  number  of  Judges  At 
least,  we  would  eltectuate  some  economy 
by  doing  that 

I  am  not  authorized  by  the  subcom- 
mittee Ui  accept  the  amendment.  If  I 
were,  I  would  accept  this  amendment, 
because-  we  will  go  to  conference  There 
Is  nothing  In  the  House  bill  on  It.  The 
House  has  not  made  allowance  for  it  If 
I  were  free  to  do  so,  I  would  accept  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  members  of 
the  subcommittee  Therefore,  I  shall 
not  accept  it.  except  to  say  that  If  the 
Senate  wtll  adopt  it.  It  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  consider  It  further,  and  In 
conference  It  is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees and  the  full  House  will  agree  to 
this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  simend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  some  brief  comments 
on  section  304.  which  has  been  com- 
ment«l  upon  by  several  of  my  colleagues 
heretofore 

I  want  t<j  associate  myself  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota iMr  MuNDT)  We  did  have  a 
spirited  discussion  of  this  matter  in  com- 
mittee Cowhides  are  not  the  only  com- 
ponent part  of  shoes  that  have  increased 
In  price  With  the  price  of  cowhides  at 
Its  lowest  level  since  World  War  II.  we 
can  see  that  this  Ls  not  a  situation  In 
which  we  should  endeavor  by  statute  to 
control  exports  to  the  detriment  of  the 
farmers.  The  price  level.  unUl  the  ex- 
port quou  was  set,  was  about  21  cents 
a  pound.  It  is  now  approximately  14 
cents  a  pound  It  would  seem  Ill-advised 
to  vnsit  IhLs  burden  upon  a  part  of  our 
economy  that  is  now  struggling  with  an 
80-percent  parity  ratio  aiid  add  to  the 
diflBcuities  the  farmers  now  are  faced 
with. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  first  war  In 
which  the  farmer  is  called  upon  to  sub- 
sidize a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by 
reason  of  the  low  level  of  his  parity 
ratio — 80  percent  as  opposed  to  In  excess 
of  100  percent  in  World  War  n  and  100 
percent  In  the  Korean  war  which  was 
a  smaller  war  than  the  present  military 
operation. 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  HRUSKA      I  yield 
Mr       MUNDT.     Parity      during      the 
Korean  war  was   107  5  percent  as  com- 
pared  with   80   percent   at   tlie   present 
time 

The  Senator  Is  right  when  he  says 
that  we  have  never  had  a  war  before  in 
which  the  burden  has  fallen  so  heavily 
on  the  farmer,  not  only  to  supply  twys 
from  off  the  farm  but  in  having  to  make 


up  for  the  deficit  conditions,  which 
means  that  he  Is  working  to  keep  up  the 
standards  of  people  living  In  cities  and 
other  areas  of  our  society,  by  subsidizing 
the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  to  the 
extent  of  20  percent. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Testimony  was  put  In  the  Record  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  cowhides.  Mr 
President,  how  are  shortages  of  any  com- 
modities measured'  They  are  measun-d 
by  the  prices  received  on  the  markrt 
That  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  a  surplus  or  a  shortage 
It  cannot  be  done  by  pounds,  because 
that  factor  must  be  balanced  with  added 
demand  and  other  Intricate  factors  that 
enter  Into  the  market  factors. 

What  are  the  facts  In  this  regard^  I 
have  a  telegram  in  my  hand  sent  by  Mr 
Davles.  of  the  American  Meat  Institutf 
sent  to  several  Senators.  It  was  read 
Into  the  record  of  the  Appropriatimvs 
Committee.  Mr.  Davles,  In  this  telegram. 
stated  that  he  had  dispatched  a  telegram 
to  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  Connor. 
which  read5  as  follows: 

Your  October  5  statement  to  the  8enat» 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  "there  Is 
a  continuing  shortage  of  hides"  Is  not  sup- 
ptjrted  by  facts 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  commodities, 
shortages  or  surpluses  of  hides  are  relative 
terms  which  are  not  measurable  In  p<3unds 
or  other  physical  yardstlck.s,  but  which  »re 
continuously  and  accurately  appnilsed  In  the 
market  place  by  price*  at  which  transactions 
are  taking  place. 

Prices  of  heavy  native  steer  hides  !iive 
dropped  from  211,4  cent*  the  first  week  tf 
March  to  14 ij  cents  today.  Thla  Is  ha.'diy 
evidence  of  a  continuing  shortage  of  hlies 

In  view  of  the  static  condition  of  the  l.'.'.c 
market  we  again  urge  that  export  controls  "ii 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins  and  bovine 
leathers  be  removed  forthwith 

All  evidence  In  our  possession  indlcites 
there  is  no  need  to  keep  export  controls  on 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  Up  aldna  and  bovine 
leather* 

That  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  from 
Mr  Davles  to  Mr  Cormor  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  telegram 
be  printed  in  the  Rtcord  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tfle- 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Chicago.  Ill  . 
October  7, 1966. 
Hon  Roman  L  Hboska, 
V  S   Senator. 
Senate  Office  Butldlng, 
Waatiinf/ton.  DC: 

Today  the  American  Meat  Institute  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  Connor  relative  to  bis  statement 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  tbe  Departments  of  State,  Justice 
and  Commerce  appropriations  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  need  for  continuing  export 
controls  on  hides' 

"Your  October  8  statement  to  the  Senate 
Approprtatloas  Subcummlttee  that  'there  l« 
a  continuing  ahortage  of  hides'  li  not  sup- 
ported by  facts 

"As  In  the  case  of  many  other  comm  Kil- 
ties, shortages  or  surpluses  of  lildes  are  rela- 
tive t«rms  which  are  not  measurable  in 
pounds  or  other  physical  yardsticks  but 
which  are  continuously  and  accurately  ap- 
praised in  the  Rvaxket  pl&oe  by  prices  at 
which  transactions  are  taking  place 

"Prices  of  heavy  naUve  steel  hldee  have 
dropped   from  31 '4    oents  the  first  week  of 


March  to  14>4  cents  today.  This  is  hardly 
evidence  of  a  continuing  shortSLge  of  bide*. 

•'In  vHw  of  the  staUc  condition  at  tb« 
hide  market  we  again  urge  that  export  con- 
trols of  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins  and 
Ixjvine  leatbars  be  removed  forthwith." 

All  evidence  In  our  poesession  Indicates 
there  is  no  need  to  keep  export  controls  on 
cattle  hldee.  calf  and  kip  skins  and  bovine 
leathers. 

AlXD  F .  DAvm. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
to  this  very  point.  First  of  all,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  any  shoe 
manufacturers  In  my  State,  nor  do  we 
have  cattle  Industry  producing  hldee, 
hides  being  the  matter  in  controversy  at 
thl5  point.  But  I  dare  say  that  a  very 
strong  case  was  made  by  the  producers 
and  as  for  the  shoe  manufacturers,  much 
as  I  was  Interested  in  their  case.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  they  do  have  a  case,  they 
have  not  presented  it  pr(H)erly.  I  do  not 
say  this  In  criticism  but  I  am  urging 
them  today  to  present  It  properly,  be- 
cau.se.  after  aU.  I  think  all  of  us  want 
to  do  what  Is  right  In  these  premises. 

The  argument  made  to  me  in  a  tele- 
gram I  received  from  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers was  that  because  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  and  because  hides  are  in 
short  supply,  It  Is  Imperative  In  order  to 
preserve  the  domestic  shoe  Industry  to 
curtail  exports  of  hides  thus  the  hides 
will  be  available  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  their  manufactured  prod- 
'jcts  will,  in  turn,  be  available  for  our 
own  consumers  and  the  boys  In  Vietnam. 
If  that  is  the  case— If  there  Is  a  scar- 
city—and I  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity—then why  Is  It  that  the  price  of 
.hides  has  dropped  from  21.25  cents  a 
pound  down  to  14  cents?  This  does  not 
ndicate  a  scarcity. 

If  that  Is  not  the  situation,  I  think  the 
mnufacturers  ought  to  come  forward 
and  give  proof.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point;  they  ought  to  come 
forward  and  give  proof.  If  they  are 
wondering  why  I  have  become  somewhat 
lukewarm  on  this  issue.  It  Is  only  because 

of  the  question  I  am  raising  here  today 

the  puzzle  between  their  pleas  and  the 
3iarket  price. 

I  argued  In  the  oommlttee-^and  the 
:jher  members.  I  think,  will  corroborate 
ms— how  Is  it  that  the  price  falls  If  the 
supply  Is  short? 

Their  argument  Is  that,  after  all.  the 
•eali  y  of  the  situation  Is  that  the  price 
should  be  14  cents,  and  It  Is  Inflated  at 

Tm   ,  ^^",'*  ^^  P°""*^  *t  t^  time  that 
-ws  legislation  was  originally  passed 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying'  at 
Jiis  point  Is  that  If  the  shoe  manuSac- 
airers  feel  that  we  have  not  tried  to  pro- 
wet  their  interests  In  the  face  of  the 
•acts  in  this  case.  I  think  they  are  In 
«Tor,  I  would  hope  that  In  the  future 
"ley  would  document  their  case,  so  that 
»e  can  present  it  factually  and  force- 
"Uiiy^  I  am  not  apologlislng  for  anything, 
Mr^Presldent.  but  this  is  one  time  I  was 
anbarrassed  in  the  arguments  that  I 
made.    I  want  that  clearly  understood 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
=«*tor  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  discussion  of 
i«ce8. 1  think,  that  was  contained  In  the 
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tel^ram  from  Mr.  Davles  to  Mr.  Con- 
nor, referred  to  a  much  shorter  time  In- 
terval, when  it  was  stated  as  having  been 
reduced  from  a  21-cent  level  down  to  14 
cents. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  In  March  of  this  year,  when  the 
first  export  control  directive  was  prom- 
ulgated, the  quoted  price  was  over  21 
cents  a  pound,  as  opposed  to  the  present 
price  of  14  cents.  There  was  a  sharp 
and  Immediate  drop  Immediately  upon 
the  closing  of  the  foreign  market.  I  be- 
lieve the  RxcoKO  should  show  that  at  this 
point,  80  that  we  will  have  the  whole 
picture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  public  life  for  32  years.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  my  State.  I  was  a  prosecutor,  and  in 
the  courtiroom  every  day.  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  for  almost  6  years,  and 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  UJB.  Senate  for  ahnost  16  years. 

I  have  always  had  deep  appreciation 
for  good  logic  and  fair  reasoning.  I 
must  admit  that  this  time  I  was  a  little 
embarrassed,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
facts  and  th^  did  not  give  me  the  facts. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  Is  at  all 
concerned  lest  anyone  think  he  did  not 
fight  a  valiant  fight  for  the  shoe  Indus- 
try, let  me  bear  witness,  as  one  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Issue,  that  he  par- 
layed a  paucity  of  Information  Into  a 
most  persuasive  position.  When  he  ran 
out  of  facts,  being  the  sound  statesman 
he  Is 


Mr.    PASTORE.     I   kept    my    mouth 
shut. 
Mr.  MUNDT.   He  kept  his  mouth  shut. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  was  the  point 
I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  a  question — a  very 
small  question.  In  the  perspective  of  the 
whole  bill — that  Is  of  concern  to  some 
of  us;  and  a  little  later  I  should  like  to 
share  a  colloquy  on  the  point  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  question  to  which  I  refer  has  to 
do  with  the  International  Media  Guar- 
antee program.  This  is  a  program 
whereby  the  United  States  tends  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exporting  of  American 
printed  materials  overseas,  and  to  guar- 
antee to  the  American  publishers  that 
the  foreign  currencies  they  receive  will 
be  redeemed  or  redeemable. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy on  this  question  for  a  long  time. 
For  several  years,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  sought  to  phase  out  the 
program. 

We  have  had,  bowevn-,  strong  voices 
raised  In  support  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
program.  The  burden  of  the  argument 
of  those  who  support  It  basically  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  American  Ideas  and  American- 
oriented  printed  materials  hito  countries 
that  would  otherwise  not  have  access  to 
them,  and  that,  on  balance,  this  Is  an 
exceedingly  tweful  and  penetrating  pro- 
gram. 

The  point  of  my  speaking  today,  is  to 
address  myself  to  language  In  the  Senate 


committee's  report  which,  once  again 
would  ask  us  to  forbid  any  moneys  from' 
this  appropriaUon  going  Into  the  USIA's 
IMG  program. 

Since  the  committee's  action,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  which  was  delayed  In  the 
malls,  written  on  October  10.  That  letter 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee [Mr.  McClellan]  guarantees  the 
calling  of  a  hearing  by  the  legislative 
committee,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  give  this  question  a  hard  look. 

This  has  been  a  Iwig  time  coming. 
There  has  been  no  announced  or  defined 
intention  of  the  legislative  committee 
taking  such  a  look  since  1958. 

Because  we  now  have  a  firm  Intent 
manifesting  itself  within  the  legislative 
committee,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  RscoRD  at  least  show  that  there 
would  be  wisdom  In  restraining  our  lan- 
guage CHI  this  matter  until  after  the  legis- 
lative report  Is  made  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  think  the  matter 
Is  open  to  enough  discussion,  and  sub- 
ject to  enough  controversy— In  fact, 
many  of  the  questions  about  it  were 
kicked  back  and  forth  In  our  own  com- 
mittee hearings  at  some  length— that  we 
might  be  well  advised,  to  take  this  ques- 
tion to  conference,  and.  In  the  light  of 
our  floor  discussion  here,  give  It  some 
special  consideration  In  conference  with 
the  House. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
matter  taken  to  conference? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Issue  does  go  to  conference, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  keep  it  from  going 
to  conference  with  the  report  of  this 
committee  on  the  matter  of  the  funds 
that  we  struck  out.  The  whole  Issue  Is 
In  conference. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  said  something 
about  a  letter  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  have  not  received 
the  letter.  I  do  not  know  why  It  has 
been  delayed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
mailed  on  October  10.  However,  it  was 
mailed  instead  of  being  hand  delivered, 
which  was  apparently  a  mistake. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  say  It  Is 
not  In  my  oflBce,  but  It  has  not  come  to 
my  attention.  I  am  very  sorry  about 
that. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  colloquy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  December  12, 
1963,  concerning  this  item.  In  that  col- 
loquy it  was  suggested  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  might  very  well 
look  into  this  matter.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  asked 
me  If  I  would  make  a  special  request 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any  burden 
or  obligation  to  make  a  special  request  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  look 
Into  the  matter. 

I  said  the  committee  was  free  to  do 
it  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Three  whole  years  have  gone  by  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
trying  to  stop  this  program  for  the  last 
4  or  5  years.    It  has  put  language  In  the 
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report,   but  somehow   they  find   a   way 
toaet  around  the  langjatje. 

We  tr.ed  t^;.^  time  to  p.ail  It  do^n  by 
Ukmg  out  tha:  much  money.  I  believe 
the  matter  is  in  conierence. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  other  mem- 
bers lit  the  sjoci^'mmiitt-e  or  the  con- 
ferees will  thinli  about  it  But  I  leel  I 
am  bound  to  defend  the  .action  of  the 
cominittee.  and  I  do  defend  I'-.-s  action  I 
think  the  conunif.ee  is  rlg.*-it  m  what  u 
has  done 

Mr  McOEE.  The  only  new  ingre- 
dient m  It — and  that  is  wtiat  leadi  ine  to 
make  the  remarlts  this  morrunk!— L-  tiiat 
lor  the  first  time  we  do  have  a  firm  com- 
mitment from  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Reiattoas  Committee 

Mr  McCLEIXAN  In  all  fairness.  It 
hafl  been  a  >ear  or  two  In  gfttlng  such 
a  commltxnent  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  is  rather  tardy 

There  has  been  no  obstrucuon.  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  It  couid  not  have 
been  done  before  now 

I  think  tliis  l5  the  fourth  or  t^fth  time 
that  this  matter  has  been  b»"fore  the 
Senate 

The  commlttee.s  felt  that  the  expendi- 
ture should  not  be  made  The  commit- 
tees felt  that  this  subsidy  slxiiild  be  dis- 
continued—  and  that  la  what  it  amnuntB 
to.  It  concerns  the  sale  of  materia!  to 
loreiijn  countries 

I  recall  that  the  dl.stlnKui.-.hed  S*  nat<^)r 
from  New  York  Inquired  about  thr  For- 
elRn  Relations  Subcommittee  srlTlnK  this 
matter  study  and  making  a  recnnimen- 
dation  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 

Mr  JAVrrS  The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  here,  if  the  Senator  will  >'leld 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  I  am  trylnj?  to  find 
the  colloquy  of  the  Senator  that  oc- 
curred between  us  on  December  12,  1963 

On  December  12.  1963.  when  we  had 
tills  bill  before  us.  the  dlstimrulshed 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  lad  a 
colloquy  In  which  It  was  said 

Mr  .lAVTT^  Mr  PTMldent  X  should  like  to 
mak  the  Sena'or  from  Arkan-'itie  a  question 

There  haa  be«n  a  good  deal  of  objectton 
from  the  supporters  oi  the  Informational 
media  ;u<irautees  pr<.>^ain  wtilch  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  '.he  (fuarantee  of  paynier,:  In  dollars 
Instead  of  !'X:a'.  .-urrfncy  wh:c.*\  mlijht  T>e 
tied  up  ff^r  various  puhllcatlcins  sent  abroad 
In  the  interest  of  nar  Nation  TTiese  people 
IiATe  app«aJed  U>  .n  very  strongly  on  the 
beats  of  the  provision  in  the  committee  re- 
port, m  whirh  the  comonlttee  ctLrecu  that 
the  projfram  be  eliminated 

Without  '.rylng  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
committee  at  this  particular  time  I  should 
like  to  aak  the  rhalrman  a  q'ie«tl.^n 

This  Is  re«l!y  for  all  practical  purp<.i«e«  a 
loretgn  policy  question  as  to  whether  the 
foreiicn  pol:ry  of  the  Nation  is  or  is  not  helped 
by  the  informatl'inal  media  guarantee  pro- 
gram- -which  has  been.  I  know  under  con- 
siderable tire  The  plea  has  been  made  that 
the  question  ought  to  be  considered  and 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  whe-.her  he 
could  co-'.sent  to  making  some  request  of  the 
Oommltt««  >n  Foreign  Relations  fnr  Its  opin- 
ion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  provisiun 
In  the  committee  report  is  so  strong  jn  that 
•ubiect.  I  have  it  before  me  On  page  23  of 
the  report  it  la  stated 

The  committee  haa  prevloualv  expreased 
Its  disapproval  of  this  program  and  directs 
that  1*.  be  phased  out 


The  language  la  and  directs  that  It  be 
phased  ^ut." 

That  Is  pretty  drustJc  language  Of  course 
the  committee  cannot  compel  the  program 
to  be  phased  out  There  may  be  soms  ob- 
jection to  K. 

I  ask  the  ch«lrm*n  whether  he  would  agree 
that  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  should 
be  aaked  to  review  the  program  and  give  Its 
Judgment  to  the  Appropriations  Comjnlttee 
on  the  subject 

Mr  McCtxt-LAM  There  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  committee  from  doing  that  at  any 
tune,  either  In/tirtnally  or  formaUy.  so  far  as 
I  know.  If  the  Oonuxuttee  on  Poretgn  Rela- 
tions wishes  to  act  and  wishes  to  submit  a 
recomxneudatlon  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  position  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  known.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  make  a  special  request  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  C-ommlttee.  This  is  not  a  new 
prognun  It  amounts  to  a  subsidy.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  It  should  be  phased  out. 

Mr  Jsvrrs.  The  committee  does  not  con- 
teat  Itself  by  saying  that  it  should  be  ph&sed 
out.  That  Is  what  brought  me  to  my  feet 
The  committee  says  'Directs  that  It  be 
phased  out." 

There  is  a  T«ry  real  question  as  to  whether 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  has  anv  right 
to  direct  a  Oovernment  department  to  phase 
out  a  program,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 

'At  this  point  Mrs  Neubercer  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfHcer  » 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  direct  It  by  simply  withholding  the 
funds,  and  that  Is  about  as  strong  a  di- 
rection as  I  know  of.  That  Is  what  the 
committee  undertakes  to  do  In  this  In- 
stance Heretofore  It  has  directed  that 
It  be  done,  but  the  agency  did  not  follow 
the  recommendations  or  directions  of  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  In  the 
colloquy  had  said: 

There  Is  a  very  real  question  as  to  whether 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  has  any  right 
to  direct  a  government  department  to  phase 
out  a  prograni.  tn  the  absence  of  legislation 

I  read  further  from  the  colloquy  that 
occurred  on  tliat  occasion; 

Ht  McCi-EIXan  It  can  do  so  Indirectly.  If 
It   dfjea   n'jt   approprUite  the  money. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Of  course. 

Mr  McCuiLUN.  This  Is  the  Indication  that 
the  committee  feels  the  program  should  be 
phased  out,  because  the  committee  does  not 
feel  It  should  continue  to  make  appropria- 
tions It  might  be  done  In  a  more  gentle 
way.  I  do  not  know  Apparently  this  Is  the 
view  of  the  committee. 

This  colloquy  occurred  on  December 
12.  1963 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  m>' 
colleague,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Is  an  ex  ofBcio 
member  of  thr  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  this  bill,  and  I  feel  thrrc  has  been 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  that  committee 
to  act  to  do  anything  about  the  matter 
That  Is  true  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  discontinuing  of  this  appropriation 

I  feel  they  have  not  bt-en  very  diligent 
In  pursuing  their  sunK'^stlon  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  do  some- 
thing to  indicate  Its  position  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  feel.  Madam  President,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
In  this  matter  should  b«'  sustained.  The 
whole  Issue  will  be  In  conference:  there 
will  be  a  number  of  conferees  from  the 


Senate.  I  do  not  know  how  each  will 
feel  about  It  personally.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  House  will  feel  about  It.  But 
at  least,  Madam  President,  when  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  either  Hou.sp 
requests  in  its  report  that  a  program  be 
phased  out  and  docs  that  over  a  pericxi 
of  3  or  4  years,  and  apparently  its  re- 
quest is  being  iftnored.  and  the  commit- 
tee finally  comes  u>  the  conclusion  t!ia- 
the  only  way  to  phase  It  out  is  to  dLsallow 
the  funds,  the  appropriations  nccessarj' 
to  carrj-  It  on.  I  think  the  committee 
should  be  sustained 

The  agency  may  disagree  The  agency 
may  think  that  It  Is  a  good  program  and 
may  feel  that  It  is  justified. 

But  the  final  decision,  the  final  respon- 
sibility, rests  with  Congress,  In  appropri- 
ating funds  to  carry  it  on. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  sustained. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  McGEE.  Madam  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  language  on  pages  12 
and  13  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
report  The  language  which  concerns 
me  Is  that  which  instructs  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency  to  liquidate  forthwith 
its  informational  media  guaranty  pro- 
gram. 

For  several  years  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  sought  to  phase  out  this 
program  which  is  authorized  by  section 
1011  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

Aside  from  questioning  the  procedure 
by  which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
seeks  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  cease  this  program,  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  action. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  let- 
ter to  the  dlstingul.shed  chairman  rf  the 
State,  Justice.  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  Mr,  McClellan'  In 
a  letter  dated  October  10.  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatiorj 
asked  that  any  action  to  terminate  the 
IMG  program  be  withheld  until  tht  ner 
se.ssinn 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  the  US.  Infcr- 
matlon  Agency's  informational  meda 
guaranty  fund  program  be  dlscontin'je<l 
is  most  unfortunate  It  loses  sitiht  '^f 
the  fact  that  this  program  has  been  an 
exceedingly  efTectlve  one  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  1958 — Repon 
No.  1178.  January  16.  1958— found  that 
"the  IMG  proirram  is  a  small  but  n^f- 
ful  operation"  and  that  it  "is  benofici.^  | 
far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  cost.^ ' 

There  has  never  been  any  flnd.r.k'  bv 
the  Senate  subsequent  to  that  report 
Issued  by  Senator  MANSFrELD  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatior„= 
which  would  tend  to  indicate-  that  anv- 
thmg  other  than  the  above  flndlne.s  were 
correct.  The  USIA  has  proposed  le«is- 
latlon  to  modify  the  program  and  to  im- 
prove lUs  operation.  This  bill  b  P^ir^- 
Ing.  S  2256.  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  consider  the  bill  i' 
the  90th  Congress  Consideration  hs-^ 
been  urged  by  the  Director  of  USIA,  Mr 
Leonard  Marks.  Thus,  the  conclu.-ionir. 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report  i5 1 
not  justified  by  the  facts.  Also,  it  seent 
inappropriate  for  the  Appropnatiorii 
Committee  to  preempt  consideration  o- 
this  field  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
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eign  Relations  which  has  studied  the 
IMG  In  the  past  and  which  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  a  bill  on  this  subject  next 
year,  at  which  time  it  can  thoroughly 
txplore  the  value  of  the  program. 

The  1MB  program  is  an  exceedingly 
effective  method  to  get  U.S.  books  and 
magazines  into  key  countries  where  It  is 
impossible  to  do  so  through  normal  com- 
mercial traiisactions.  This  program  has 
been  most  successful  in  Afghanistan, 
Guinea,  Korea.  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Viet- 
nam, and  Yugoslavia.  U.S.  publications 
m  those  countries  were  purchased  by 
consumers  and  readers  because  they 
aanted  them,  and  therefore  they  carry 
no  taint  of  Government  propaganda. 
The  program  has  proved  effective,  and 
It  is  inexpensive.  If  it  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued, it  should  be  done  after  full  hear- 
ings to  show  if  the  conclusions  in  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1958  are  no  longer  valid  and 
not  upon  the  hasty  action  which  has  been 
proposed  today. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  do  grind  slowly 
sometimes,  particularly  in  this  body. 

I  agree  that  it  is  regrettable  that  they 
have  let  this  matter  lag  along.  However, 
I  think  that  there  is  a  substantial  feeling 
that  there  Is  much  good  in  some  of  the 
approaches  of  this  program  and  that  It 
ong  since  should  have  had  a  hard  and 
von.^tructive  look,  in  order  to  put  the 
program  on  a  real  going  and  useful  basis. 
ThLs  has  not  been  done.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  been  correct  tn  flagging  it  as  It 
ha^.  In  attempting  to  alert  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  set  with  it. 

Until  now.  there  has  been  no  commit- 
ment to  do  that.  But  we  now  have  that 
commitment  from  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  ask.  Madam  President,  that  the  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  tj  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
State  and  Justice  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Recorp.  if  that  is  agreeable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

October  10,  1966. 
The  Ho.NOrtABLE  John  McCleli.an, 
Cha:r-r\an.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  State.   Justice.  Commerce.  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies.  U.S.  Senate.  Waah- 
'n(rton.  D  C. 
Dear    Senator;    My    sLaif    has    been    con- 
cernwi  that  your  Subcommittee  considering 
I'SIA  appropriations  may  discourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Informational  Media  Guar- 
wity  Program   (IMG),  even  though,  as  I  im- 
dersund  it,  no  funds  are  to  be  appropriated 
•JUs  year  for  the  program. 

I  know  that  your  .Subcommittee  has  been 
ooncerned  about  the  IMG  program  for  several 
years  and  has  urged  the  appropriate  author- 
izing committees  to  examine  the  program. 
We  have  not  done  so  aji  yet  even  though  the 
tJ5  Information  Agency  has  been  more  than 
"lUlgent  In  urging  us  to  do  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  Introduced,  by  re- 
quest, a  bUl  earlier  this  CongreM  (S.  2266) 
!iUly  mtendmg  to  examine  the  program  with 
peat  care  Other  business,  however,  has  In- 
«e"ened  and  we  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
?«t  to  the  subject 

^  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Dlreotor  of  the  n.8. 
"fiformatlon  Agency,  and  after  consultation 
"^  appropriate  members  of  the  House 
''orejgn   Affairs   Committee.   I   undertook  to 


pursue  this  subject  early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress and  I  Intend  to  do  so.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do 
anything  which  might  interrupt  the  program 
at  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  Is  this  new  Ingredient 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it  important 
that  this  matter  b^me  a  part  of  the 
Record  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  ad- 
vance of  going  to  conference. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  properly  read 
the  colloquy  in  which  we  were  engaged 
in  December  1963. 

I  deprecate  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  gotten 
at  this  matter.  It  is  an  important  and 
an  extremely  useful  program.  I  have 
been  for  it;  I  am  for  it  now. 

I  still  say  that  no  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, with  all  respect  to  it,  can  order 
any  agency  to  stop  something.  The  com- 
mittee can  withhold  the  money,  for  what 
ever  reason  it  wishes,  if  the  respective 
House  sustains  it. 

However,  the  committee  instructs  that 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  is  to  be  used 
to  carry  forward  the  operations  of  the 
informational  media  guarantee  program. 
Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  finish  my  point? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     No  committee  can  do 
that,  and  no  department  has  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

They  have  deprived  the  Department,  in 
the  committee  report — if  the  Senate  does 
not  change  It,  that  is  the  way  it  will  go 
to  conference — of  the  money  for  17 
people  who  operate  the  program. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  program  is 
currently  financed  through  a  revolving 
fund  in  which  there  is  now  about  $4  mil- 
lion, and  that  revolving  fund  is  not  being 
repealed— indeed,  I  doubt  that  it  could 
be  repealed  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
finds  itself  in  somewhat  of  a  contradic- 
tion and  a  little  embarrassment. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
definitely  against  this  program.  We  do 
not  know  how  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  feels  about  It,  and  we  have  not 
yet  ascertained  in  any  way  how  Congress 
feels  about  It,  except  in  this  implied 
peripheral  way  of  what  comes  out  of  a 
conference  on  appropriations  as  to  the 
salaries  for  the  officials  who  actually  ad- 
minister the  program. 

The  Department  of  State  has  many 
people,  and  it  could  conceivably  use  other 
people  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
program,  and  nothing  in  this  report  can 
stop  it.  I  say  that  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
Senator. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  run  a  railroad,  as  the  sajdng  goes. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
In  my  judgment,  with  all  respect,  has 
waited  much  too  long  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  which  is  strictly  a  foreign  policy 
question,  and  I  urge  very  strongly  that  it 


now  deal  with  it.  I  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence will  not  make  itself  ridiculous.  We 
should  allow  a  certain  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  program  for 
the  few  months  required,  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  can  act,  and 
then  we  can  argue  on  the  floor  what- 
ever the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  decided. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  two  reasons  why  I  am  for  this 
appropriation  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  enables  us  to  use  the  private 
enterprise  system  effectively  in  respect 
of  the  foreign  information  program  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  leading 
magazines,  books,  and  other  t>T>es  of  pub- 
lications of  the  United  States  are  distrib- 
uted in  this  way — the  broad  range  of 
leading  magazines,  indeed — from  Har- 
per's to  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  In 
countries  where  they  otherwise  could 
not  be  sold  because  of  currency  exchance 
difficulties. 

Second.  The  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese is  unbelievable.  They  are  pouring 
out  the  books  and  magazines  and  the 
publications,  which  they  sell  for  half 
or  give  away  for  nothing,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  by  the  tens  of  millions, 
and  we  niggle  around  about  matters  of 
this  character,  which  are  infinitestimal 
compared  to  the  enormous  competition 
we  are  meeting.  We  should  be  delighted 
that  people  in  these  countries  want  to 
read  our  publications.  We  should  be 
tickled  to  death  to  give  them  the  publica- 
tions for  nothing,  instead  of  going 
through  all  the  gjTations  we  do  on  a  pro- 
gram of  this  character. 

We  complain  that  people  abroad  do  not 
understand  us.  We  do  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  understand  us,  if  we  deny 
them  an  opportunity  to  read  the  best  of 
which  we  are  capable  in  the  private  en- 
terprise field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
documents  showing  how  the  program 
works  may  be  made  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Informational    Media    Guaeanty    Program 
(IMG) 

PtTRPOSB 

A  major  barrier  to  the  export  of  American 
book£.  p«rlodlcalB,  and  motion  pictures  is 
the  shortage  of  US.  dollar  exchange  In 
many  foreign  countries.  The  Informational 
Media  Guaranty  iIMGi  program  Is  designed 
to  overcome  this  barrier  by  guarantying  to 
American  publishers,  motion  plcttire  dis- 
tributors, and  other  exporters  of  qualified 
informational  materials  the  conversion  of 
their  blocked  fwelgn  currency  sales  receipts 
Into  U.S.  dollars  Thus  the  IMG  program 
make  It  possible  for  foreign  booksellers, 
magazine  distributors,  educational  institu- 
tions, libraries,  and  motion  picture  exhibi- 
tors In  dollar-short  countries  to  buy  Amer- 
ican informational  materials  and  pay  for 
them  in  their  own  currencies.  The  Amer- 
ican exporters  can  then  exchange  these 
local   currency   payments  for   U.S.  dollars. 

STATTTTORT   BASIS 

IMG  was  Initially  established  as  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1948  The 
present  statutory  basis  of  the  program  Is 
contained  In  Section  1011  of  the  US  In- 
formational and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of   1948. 
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nto  corjrrmT  AcacxMurrs 
Wlien  foreign  exchange  dlfflcuuie*  ixrcur 
an  IMO  program  \i  lnltlkt«d  by  an  exchange 
of  dlpJomattc  ootM,  usually  b«tw«en  our 
AmbMMdor  and  th«  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
paniclpaOng  eountry  The  ■^recment  covers 
Xi>*  operauon  of  the  program,  accorda  the 
foreign  government  the  right  to  approve 
each  IMO  contract  with  an  American  ex- 
porter, and  determlnee  the  u»««  which  the 
United  States  OoTemment  may  make  of  the 
local  currency  acquired  aa  a  reeult  of  rMO 
operations 

HOW  rMO  omATca 
The  IMO  guaranty  takes  the  form  of  a 
contract  between  U3IA  and  an  American  ex- 
porter and  spectflee  the  type  of  niaterlals 
covered,  the  dollar  amount  of  the  guaranty. 
the  time  period  and  country  of  sae  An 
IMO  contract  Is  not  a  guaranty  of  saiee. 
It  Is  simply  a  guaranty  of  currency  converti- 
bility Each  exporter  pays  a  fee  of  about 
1  Vi  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  con- 
tract for  each  twelve  months  of  guaranty 
coverage 

After  an  exporter  haa  obtained  an  IMO 
contract,  he  opens  a  bank  account  in  the 
foreign  country  As  he  naakea  sales  to  his 
foreign  importers,  they  make  payment  to  his 
local  bank  in  local  currency  The  Ameri- 
can exporter  transfers  this  local  currency  to 
tlie  United  States  Treasury  and  receives  an 
equivalent  amount  in  D  3  dollars  The  for- 
•<«n  currencies  are  sold  by  the  U  8  Treasury 
to  n  S.  agencies  operating  abroad,  and  the 
dollars  paid  for  them  are  deposited  I  i  the 
IMO  revoiving  fund— where  they  are  under 
for  additional  IMO  guaranties 

COST  OF  mo 
Since  'U  IncepUon  In  liH«.  IMO  has  been 
flnancsd  by  a  revolving  fund  created  by 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  The  statutory 
authorized  limit  of  borrowing  Is  •28  million 
Annual  approprtatiotss  are  authorized  V3  pay 
^i^Ttmt  on  the  borrowing  and  to  restore 
•<'■•••  realised  tJhrough  operaUons  The 
cumulative  impairment  to  the  fund  i  includ- 
InC  interest  paid  to  the  Treastiry  on  borrow- 
tx>«i)  Is  36  1  million  of  which  tu  3  mllUon 
"iiMM  been  restored  by  appropriation  ■  This 
raaults  in  a  net  Impairment  of  %22  9  million 
to  the  original   138  million 

Accumulated  loaaes  to  the  ftind  (exclusive 
Cf  Interest  on  borrowing  I  resxilt  from 

1.  The  sale  of  certain  currencies  by  Treas- 
ury to  government  agencies  at  less  favorable 
rat«a  than  the  rates  at  which  they  were 
acquired 

2  Unsaleable  currencies  (due  to  excess 
VS.  Oovemment  holdings  of  such  curren- 
das)  surrendered  from  the  IMO  account 
to  the  Treasury  without  relmburaement  to 
tb»  account 

Ths  losses  have  bsen  greatly  reduced  In 
t«c«nt  years  but  appropriations  have  not 
bsan  sufficient  to  restore  even  the  small 
*<'■■••  Under  the  law  interest  has  llrst 
oUUn  oo  annual  approprlallons  Of  the 
•ia..a  million  appropriated  through  Oscal 
year  ll>«4.  #47  milUon  was  appUed  to  lnt«r- 
••t.  For  ttscal  years  1966  and  19«fl.  Congress 
llia<U  no  appropriation  and  none  has  b««n 
requested  for  n  i»«7 

Ovar  the  last  eighteen  years.  «80  mlUlon 
•ortb  of  American  Informational  materials 
••«»  ekported  under  IMO  to  critical  oi>un- 
***••  *t  a  net  coat  (exclusive  of  Interest)  of 
•34.8  million  or  33  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
•■port  During  the  last  three  yaars  the  aver- 
net  oust  has  dropped  to  8  c«nu  on  the 


DKFVCTS    OF    PaSSBMT    IMO    LEOISUATloM 

Ilia  praaant  IMO  laclaUtlon  ( 23  USC  1443  ( 
has  baen  crlUclzad  piinxarlly  for  its  public 
<labi  funding  arracgemants — that  U  borrow - 
'         autljorlaed   from   the  Treasury  without 
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any  specific  appropriation  action  Also,  the 
present  requirement  for  payment  of  Interest 
to  Treasury  on  the  loans  and  the  excessive 
requirement  for  a  dollar  reserve  for  each 
dollar  jf  guaranty  result  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  IMO  funds  being  diverted  from  guar- 
anties. 

PCOPOSEO    IMG    AMKNDMENTS 

8  2366  submitted  by  the  Agency  In  the 
present  Congress  to  amend  the  IMO  legisla- 
tion would  simplify  IMO  financing  by  elimi- 
nating the  present  borrowing  authority  and 
Interest  payment  requirement  and  cancel  all 
mdebtednesa  Including  accumulated  Inter- 
est. It  would  authorize  an  IMO  fund  of 
•  10  million  and  authorize  annual  appropri- 
ations to  restore  losses.  It  would  also  per- 
mit the  Agency  to  make  guaranties  on  the 
basis  of  a  50-percent  reserve  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  lOO-percent  reserve  presently 
required  Under  the  legislation,  for  example 
without  appropriation  of  a  single  dollar,  the 
program  could  be  doubled  from  •4  million 
this  year  to  about  tS  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year 

I. V  FOB  MAT  ION  41.      MXDIA      Ov  KtUitTTt      PkOCKAM 

More  than  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  pay- 
ments were  f.jr  books.  90%  of  which  were 
educational  books 

In  addition  to  the  books  exp>orted.  about 
4%  of  the  payments  were  for  rights  to  trans- 
late or  reprint  books  The  sale  of  rights 
carries  with  it  a  multlpUer  effect  since  It 
results  in  much  larger  quantlUes  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

The  educational  books  (largely  sclentlflc. 
technical,  and  vocational.)  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  US  objectives  by  supporting 
economic,  social,  and  technological  develop- 
ment 

Verv  substanual  quantities  of  books  for 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language  are 
exported  with  IMG  assistance  Tliese  books 
directly  support  other  U  S  Oovernment  ef- 
forts to  promote  use  of  the  English  language 
abroad 

Important  magazines  of  general  circulation 
In  the  United  States,  which  are  highly  re- 
spected abroad  are  Included  in  the  IMO  pro- 
gram Aoxne  o!  the  more  prominent  ones 
are  H.irpers  Readers  Digest  -Saturday  Re- 
view Time  Newsweek  Life  US  News  and 
W,5fld  Report  .Saturday  Evening  Post  Mc- 
Calls  and  Ladles  Home  Journal 

Educauonal  films  are  important  elements 
In  the  IMO  pr.jgram  In  certain  countries 
They  are  used  for  teacher  training  and  for 
v.x^tional  instruction  By  their  nature  they 
have  high  value  where  English  technical 
terminology  is  nnt  widely  understood 

IlTTOSMATlONAL       MSDtA      OtTnaAIVTT      PsfXJEAM 

The  Informational  Media  Ouaranty  pro- 
gram which  has  been  m  operation  for  18 
years  was  dealgned  to  overcome  the  barrier 
of  foreign  exchange  restrictions  occurring  In 
a  number  L>f  countries  Its  purpose  is  to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  US  policy 
>bjectlve«  by  factlltaUng  the  commercial 
distribution  of  selected  books,  periodicals 
films  and  jther  media  In  areas  which  would 
jtherwlse  be  closed  to  tham 

Since  the  Importers  pay  for  the  IMO  sup- 
portad  materials  with  their  own  currencies, 
which  are  subsequently  used  by  the  US 
Oovernment  to  meet  Its  obligations  In  those 
rountrtes  the  cost  to  the  US  taxpayer  Is 
minimal  .Moreover  the  dollars  which  are 
dlabumed  are  paid  to  American  enterprises 
and  thus  remain  m  the  United  States  The 
net  cost  of  the  program's  operaUons  during 
the  past  threa  fiscal  years  was  about  8%  ot 
the  wholesale  value  uf  the  materials  sold. 

The  President,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
has  called  upon  the  Oovemment  and  private 
enterprise  to  Increase  the  flow  of  books  and 
other  educaUotial  materials  In  tha  lnt«reet 
of  overoomlng  ignorance  poverty  and  dis- 
ease     In    his    meaaage    to    the    Congrsaa    on 


February  2  of  this  year  (House  Document  No 
375)  the  Prealdent  specifically  called  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  (S.  2266)  which  had 
been  introduced  to  strengthen  the  IMG  pro- 
gram If  IMO  Is  further  curtailed  It  will  b« 
a  step  backward  as  far  as  that  objective  u 
concerned.  American  free  enterprise,  which 
Is  the  world's  greatest  producer  of  high 
quality  educaUonal  and  Informational  mate- 
rials.  Is  handicapped  in  Its  efforts  to  expanc 
worldwide  distribution  by  the  lack  of  foreign 
exchange  In  a  number  of  Important  countries 
At  the  present  time  IMO  operates  In  seven 
countries:  Afghanistan,  Guinea.  Korea.  pZ 
land.  Turkey,  Vlet-Nam  and  Yugoslavia 
Without  IMO  the  markets  In  those  countriM 
will  be  closed,  and  the  beneflu  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  from  use  of  oiu-  publi- 
cations, aims.  etc.  will  be  lost.  There  are 
other  countries  where  there  Is  a  need  for 
IMO.  but  funds  which  are  now  available  do 
not  permit  exp>anslon 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  hope  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  both  Houses,  permitting  this 
program  to  carry  on  for  a  little  while 
through  the  conference,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  long  la-st 
getting  at  it.  we  may  obtain  a  policv 
which  is  a  congressional  policy,  not  a 
committee  policy. 

Again  I  say,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Sn.a- 
tor,  that  I  am  not  bound — and  nobodj- 
is  bound — by  what  the  committee  ma.v 
say.  It  can  deny  funds.  If  we  sustain  it 
but  the  mere  recital  In  the  committee  rp- 
port  does  not  cancel  a  $4  million  revolv- 
ing fund. 

I  love  my  colleagues  and  respect  tht  m 
but  I  think  the  limitations  of  authcjrltv 
must  be  made  very  clear  for  all  of  u.s  me 
included,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McOEE.  May  I  say,  to  make  the 
Rbcord  complete,  that  the  principal  ad- 
vocate on  the  subcommittee  to  remove 
these  funds  from  the  program  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  He 
is  not  able  to  be  here  today,  and  In  v:ew 
of  his  absence.  I  think  it  would  bo  help- 
ful If  we  made  a  part  of  the  ReroRn  the 
questions  that  he  raised  in  the  hearing? 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  response.^ 
to  those  questions  by  the  USIA.  They 
are  Illuminating  questions,  very  pene- 
trating I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  questions  raised  by  Senator  Ei- 
LKNDER.  begifinlng  at  the  bottom  of  page 
526  of  the  Senate  hearings  and  extend- 
ing to  the  middle  of  page  533.  with  the:: 
answers,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fnie.=- 
tlons  and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SkNAToa  ELLSNon's  QvtaTtotta  to  USI.'V  To 
Be  ANSwntED  roa  the  Rxcxmu) 
Comment  bt  Senatob  Bu.kkt)e>:  The  fal- 
lowing questions  were  submitted  to  the  CSIA 
for  reply,  but  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  con- 
sider many  of  the  answers  unresp  ^i.'iive 
evasive,  and  not  reflecting  the  true  Iatis  I 
have  Inserted  comments  after  cerralE 
answers    to   the   questions 

Question  1  The  USIA's  Informational 
Media  Guarantee  Program  la  operated 
through  private  VS  publishers  and  con- 
tractors who  sell  a  wide  range  of  so-called 
Informational  media"  material.  Including 
broks,  pertodtcals,  newspapers,  motion  pic- 
tures. TV  rights,  etc  .  to  Importers  m  for- 
eign countries  for  the  local  currencies  of  such 
countries  Par  the  naost  part,  theae  are  coun- 
trlae  which  have  aoft  currencies  or  curren- 
clea  of   limited   negoUablllty      However    the 


US.  exporters  are  paid  In  dollars  by  the 
0SIA.  which  accepts  the  local  currencies  and 
realize*  whatever  It  can  from  them,  generally 
by  sale  through  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  local  costs  of  other 
U.S  programs  In  such  countries. 

Answer  The  IMO  program  was  started  In 
flscal  year  1949  under  authority  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1948  (PL  472,  80th 
Congress! .  It  was  transferrad  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Executive  Order  10368  on 
July  1.  1962.  Under  authority  of  R«c»f(a- 
nlzatlon  Plan  #8  It  was  transferrad  to  the 
f.s  Inforanatlon  Agency  on  Augtist  1,  1953. 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  (PL  686. 
83rd  Congress)  amended  PL  402,  80th  Con- 
gre-s.^;  by  adding  section  1011.  This  section 
1011.  as  amended  in  1958.  is  the  present  au- 
thority for  the  Program.  (22  USO  1442). 
Question  2.  How  much  has  the  IMO  pro- 
gram cost,  or  lost,  to  date,  broken  down  by 
il)  the  amount  originally  appropriated  for 
the  revolving  fund  which  was  established, 
ind  (2i  through  yearly  appropriations  to  the 
program? 

Answer.  Prom  Inception  of  the  Program  to 
September  30.  1966.  purchases  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  American  contractors  amounted 
to  »80  3  million.  On  sales  of  foreign  curren- 
cies the  losses  were  112  million.  DnaalaUe 
foreign  currencies  amounting  to  •18i>  mil- 
lion with  a  market  value  of  tl  million,  were 
turned  over  to  Treasury  P'-partment,  without 
reimbursement  to  the  Agency,  pursuant  to 
legislation. 

The  original  borrowing  authority  from 
Treasury  was  $28,000,000.  Appropriations  to 
the  fund  amounted  to  912,191,680  of  which 
M  "04.338  were  paid  to  the  Treasury  for 
Interest. 

Senator  EXlendek'b  CoMMKirr:  If  $28  mil- 
lion were  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and 
112.191.680  were  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  cost  (40.191.680,  and  if  the  re- 
sources, translated  Into  dollars,  only  amount 
to  about  (2  million,  the  loss  of  directly  ap- 
propriated dollars  In  connection  with  this 
proeram  would  be  approximately  $38  mllUon. 
However.  I  believe,  as  I  will  show  later,  the 
losses  in  this  program  are  far  greater. 

Question  3.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  years 
Congress  has  criticized  this  program,  par- 
ticularly because  It  was  a  "shot-gun"  ap- 
proach and.  In  effect,  subsidized  the  export 
to  foreign  countries  of  materials  some  of 
which  were  highly  critical  of  U.3.  policy  and 
inimical  to  the  Image  of  the  United  States? 
-Answer  Some  members  of  the  Congress 
have  criticized  the  program  In  tha  past  be- 
cause. In  their  opinion,  the  choice  of  mate- 
rials was  not  BUfBclently  selective;  but  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Agency  to  ex- 
clude materials  Judged  to  be  harmful  to  the 
United  States  Other  members  of  Congress, 
especially  members  of  the  Conamlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations  who  have  studied  IMO,  have 
spciken  In  support  of  the  IMO  program  re- 
peatedly. 

Senator  Eixendes's  Comment:  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  only  criticism  was  that  the 
niaterlals  were  not  sufDclently  selective.  It 
wa£  a  program  run  to  too  great  an  extent 
for  the  benefit  of  exporters  who  wanted  to 
sell  their  materials  for  dollars  In  countries 
which  could  not  pay  In  dollars.  The  mate- 
rials exported  contained  all  sorts  of  Infonna- 
tlon  and  comment  which  might  have  been 
proper  for  US  Internal  consumption  but 
ouuide  the  US.  could  be  damaging  to  the 
best  interesu  of  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions also  gave  close  study  to  this  program 
and  that  Is  why  they  wished  to  phase  It  out. 
Question  4  Wasn't  an  attempt  made,  with- 
out too  much  success,  to  make  the  program 
more  selective — but  doesn't  some  of  the 
"clentlflc  material  which  has  been  sent  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries  almost  amount  to 
commercial  espionage  subsidized  by  the  T7.8. 
Oovernment? 

Answer.  After  a  careful  review  of  the  pro- 
P"*m.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Murrow.  thai  Dlraoter 


of  OSIA.  Informed  Chairman  McClellan  by 
letter  dated  September  28,  1961  as  follows: 

"To  render  the  IMO  Program  more  effec- 
tlve,  I  want  poeltlve  rather  than  negative 
criteria  applied  In  the  selection  of  the  Infor- 
mational materials  being  exported.  This 
means  the  application  henceforth  of  a  new 
standard  of  eligibility;  namely,  publications 
and  films  must  make  a  poeltlve  contribution 
to  U.S.  policy  objectives  and  reflect  favorably 
upon  the  United  States." 

Consistent  with  the  U.8.  CSovemment  pol- 
icy of  assisting  educational  and  technological 
development,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
books  and  pierlodlcals  exported  to  all  coun- 
tries are  educational  In  character.  They 
Include  sclentlflc  and  technical  works.  There 
Is  no  commercial  espionage  Involved  since 
everything  exported  under  IMG  can  be  pur- 
chased In  the  open  market  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Sknator  Bixkndbi's  CoMMKirr:  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
found  that  there  was  much  material  in  the 
program,  after  the  review  by  E>lrector  Mur- 
row, which  did  not  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  UJ3.  foreign  policy  objectives.  In  ad- 
dition, It  seemed  that  technical  magazines, 
such  aa  "Aviation  Week"  and  "Nucleonics", 
which  coiotaln  muob  material  on  current  de- 
velopments on  mUltary,  as  well  as  civilian 
aspects  of  aviation  and  nuclear  matters,  were 
being  subsidized  by  this  government  and 
sent  in  substantial  numbers  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  True  this  material  was  available 
In  the  U.S.  to  almost  anyone  who  had  the 
dollars  to  buy,  but  we  permitted  much  of  it 
to  be  distributed  In  cotmtrles  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  the  U.S.  subsidizing  the 
material. 

Question  5.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  in  FY 
19M,  the  Senate  appropriations  bUl  covering 
the  USIA's  IMO  program  recommended  ap- 
propriation of  only  $650,000,  which  was  to 
cover  only  the  Interest  which  the  original 
revolving  fund  of  this  program  owed  the 
U.S.  Treasury? 

Answer.  The  appropriation  bill  for  Fiscal 
Year  1964,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  con- 
tained an  appropriation  of  $650,000  for  IMO. 
The  Committee's  reftort  stipulated  that  this 
sum  was  to  be  made  available  for  Interest 
only.  The  bill  as  finally  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, after  modification  In  conference,  pro- 
vided $7S0,000.  It  was  stated  In  floor  debate 
on  the  bill,  December  18,  1963,  that  the  addi- 
tional $100,000  was  Intended  to  allow  the 
program  to  continue. 

Question  6.  Is  It  not  so  that  In  Senate 
Committee  Report  No.  747,  dated  December 
6,  1963,  on  the  State- Justice  Appropriation 
BUI.  it  was  sUted: 

"The  ounmlttee  has  previously  expressed 
its  dls^proral  of  this  program  and  directs 
that  It  be  phased  out.  The  amount  appro- 
priated Is  solely  t<x  the  payment  of  interest 
to  the  Treasury." 

Answer.  The  quotation  from  the  Commit- 
tee report  is  correct. 

Question  7.  lant  It  true  that  no  new  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  IMO  program  in 
either  FY  19*6  or  FT  1966 — not  even  for 
Interest? 

Answer.  No  funds  were  appropriated  for 
FT  1966  or  FT  10M. 

QuestlcKi  8.  lent  It  so  that  In  Senate  Re- 
port on  the  Appropriations  Bill  for  FY  1966, 
S.  Report  1880.  dated  August  12,  1964.  It  was 
stated: 

"The  oommlttee  rec<Mnmends  no  new  funds 
for  thJa  program."? 

Answer.  Yea. 

Queetloa  9.  It  la  understood  that  you  are 
still  continuing  this  program.  What  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  current  program?  In 
how  many  countrloe  la  It  operating?  Olve 
a  detailed  breakdown  by  country. 

Answer.  IMO  contracts  outstanding  on 
SeptetnJtMT  80.  1906  amounted  to  $4,111,908. 
This  included  808,450  In  contracts  issued  In 
FT  19«7.    The  project  program  for  FY  1967 


Is  $4,200,000.    Contract  Issuances  In  FY  1966 
and  estimated  for  FY  1967  are  as  follows : 
IMG  progravi — Contract   isaiiances 


Country 

Fiscal  year 
19(16.         ^ 
actual 

Fiscal  year 

19P7, 
estimated 

n,3«) 

25,500 
371.000  1 
1,640,706 
301200 
Ml,  500 
900,200 

mooo 

50,000 

Korea              .  .......*.-- 

400.000 

1.250,  a* 

Turkey — 

Vietnam 

300.000 
650,000 

Yugoslavia       

Boaooo 

600,000 

Total 

3.794,406 

4,200,000 

Question  10.  Since  the  Congress  has  not 
appropriated  any  funds  for  this  program  few 
several  years,  what  resources  are  being  used 
to  operate  It? 

Answer.  The  program  1b  flxianced  by  a  re- 
volving fund  derived  from  authorized  bor- 
rowing from  the  Treasury,  proceeds  from  sale 
of  fM-eIgn  currenclee,  and  fees  paid  by  ex- 
porters. The  enabling  legislation  authorlaee 
annual  appropriations  to  restore  Impairment 
to  the  fund.  Such  appropriations  are  not 
mandatory.  Obligation  of  the  balance  tn  the 
fund  does  not  require  annual  authorization 
and  Its  continued  availability  Is  not  depend- 
ent upon  appropriation  action. 

Question  11.  Instead  of  conttnulng  the 
program,  why  weren't  these  resource*  used  to 
pay  the  Treasury  the  interest  on  the  debt 
wlilch  the  IMO  fund  owes  to  it? 

Answer.  Besourcee  of  the  revolving  fund 
have  not  been  used  to  pay  Interest.  As  stated 
In  the  Senate  Hearing  record  for  FY  1964, 
page  2318,  statwnent  B.  footnote  1.  "Section 
1011(h)(3)  of  Public  Law  402,,  80th  Con- 
grees,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1442(h)  (3)  )  au- 
thorizes payment  of  Interest  on  outstanding 
notes  solely  from  appropriated  funds.  The 
lack  of  an  appropriation  for  IMO  would  pre- 
clude payment  of  Interest  on  outstanding 
notee  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
would  be  made  for  IMG.  In  the  meantime, 
payments  under  IMG  contracte  would  be 
made  from  advances  under  outstanding  notes 
and  dollars  In  the  revolving  account.  All 
interest  payable  to  the  Treastiry  which 
accrues  after  June  30,  1964.  must  remain 
unpaid  until  such  time  as  the  Oongrees  ai>- 
proprlates  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  esU- 
mated  accrual  for  flscal  year  1964  is  $650,- 
000." 

Question  12.  At  present,  your  largest  IMO 
country  program  la  in  Poland  and  I  believe 
that  it  has  continued  at  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $1.2  million  for  the  past  several  years. 
Have  you  lost  any  money  on  the  Polish  con- 
tract, and,  If  so  please  furnish  the  details. 
If  you  have  not  loet  any  money  on  the  IMO 
program  In  Poland,  explain  how  this  was 
possible.  If  you  have  niade  a  i>roflt  on  this 
program,  give  the  details. 

Answer.  Losses,  from  inception  of  program 
to  date,  on  the  Polish  program  timount  to 
$2,013,625.  Loeaes  on  sales  of  foreign  ctir- 
rency  amounted  to  $1,130,269  up  until  the 
selling  rate  became  24  zlotys  to  $1,  which 
was  January  1962.  In  addition,  the  program 
acquired  $21,200,783.  Zlotys  at  24  to  $1. 
which  were  declared  excess  and  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  Department  without  reim- 
bursement. The  cost  to  the  IMO  program  for 
these  zlotys  was  $883,366.  Since  1963  there 
have  been  no  loeses  on  the  Polish  program, 
and  no  proflts  have  been  made  on  sales  of 
Polish  currenclee. 

Sknator  ELLKiroca'a  Coiucxmt  :  The  answer 
to  this  question  would  suggest  that  tn  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  given  to  this  program  by 
the  Congress,  IMO  acquired  and  tised  the 
equivalent  of  $21  mllllon-odd  in  Polish  cur- 
renclee for  $883,8«6.  It  Is  clear  that  these 
zlotys  were  not  generated  by  IMG  sales  and 
if  they  were  Pi..  480-generated  elotys,  they 
were  dollar  denominated.    This  surely  needs 
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tarther  exp.an*tlon  The  reas-^u  there  have 
been  no  losses  stncit  I9i;3  vUl  be  brought  out 
later  and.  in  my  opluloo,  It  ia  not  a  cocq- 
mendabie  story 

Question  13  I'.  Ia  und?rgtood  that  as  the 
program  is  L>p«rat«<l  lit  Poland  the  V  S  con- 
tractors sell  theae  b<x>lc3.  periodicals,  news- 
papers, motion  piciuree  TV  rlghta,  etc  .  to  an 
afency  of  the  Polish  government  which  or- 
(tor«  only  what  it  wants  and  not  what  the 
people  dtwire      Isn't  this  so7 

Answer  The  U  S  contractors  tell  only  to 
Polish  state  trading  enterprises  since  under 
PolUh  law  all  Unportlng  u  centralized  in 
■tat*  owned  monopolies  Eligible  materials 
(as  described  In  4  above'  Imported  uruler 
IMO  are  purchased  by  the  state  trading 
enterpri.Hes  for  r«^ale  to  the  public  and  to 
&U  InaUtutlorwaJ  orders 

8oi/tToa  ELi-iNDia  s  Comment  This  an- 
■ver  Is  not  responsive  to  my  question 

Question  14  What  ■■  :;?ctlf>n  rate  of  ex- 
change !s  used  in  mailng  these  sales  for  Pol- 
lah  dotys^ 

Answer  At  the  present  time  IMO  Imports 
ar«  paid  for  in  rl  nvs  nt  the  rate  '•■:  34  to  •!. 

Qliestlon  15  Isnt  the  realistic  rate  of  ex- 
Change  in  the  neighborhood  of  66  to  72  zlatys 
to   IIOO' 

Anawer  The  only  legal  exchange  rate  In 
Poland  Is  34  rJof.'s  per  U3  »:  Poland  la 
not  a  mrmber  of  IMP  There  Is  no  agreed 
par  valie  r  r  the  Elotv  Polish  foreign  trtde 
with  western  countries  Is  transacted  In  !r'»e 
currenclea.  not  zlotys.  so  oo  ez'-hange  rnti*  is 
Involved  There  are  no  pnyate  Imporfers 
In  PoUnJ  5.)  -here  ts  no  rate  of  exchange  f.ir 
private  ,-ommer  la;  t.'in.iactlons  In  prevt  jus 
PX.  480  negijtlatli>ns  the  Polish  Oovernraint 
baa  advised  the  I'Mted  States  that  talcing  all 
Polish  Imports  axid  experts  together  und 
averaging  oni  the  price  the  average  inleraal 
prices  of  the  go-ds  exported  from,  and  Im- 
ported Ui  Pu:an<l  iX'fuee  >ut  at  34  to  I  Tliere 
la  no  free  m^wket  f.ir  gojda  within  Prilajul 
from  which  an  -"xohange  rate  can  be  Inde- 
pandentlT  es'ab:t.'<hed  For  specific  klnda  of 
oonxmuUities  4uch  as  bix^ks  one  would  have 
to  cun^pare  prl  es  .'  the  tame  item  In  both 
countries  r  use  tome  other  external  stand- 
ard  of   conipartton. 

Price  cumparlsona  yield  different  rates  of 
txchange  fvr  example,  for  staple  foods, 
rente  a:'.d  public  trunsportation.  a  rale  of 
exchange  of  somewhere  between  S  and  10 
alotys  to  the  dollar  would  be  realistic  Por 
clothes  or  aut.omoblIee  tl*e  rate  might  be 
100  or  l.iii  /■l^tvs  '  the  dollar  For  book* 
and  niiig.i^ines  a  r^ite  as  low  as  10  to  1  ts 
quite  r>^  Istic  An  average  Polish  novel  Is 
uaually  pri.-ed  from  about  30  to  60  alotya 
cotnpitred  to  a  normal  C7  8  retail  price  of 
•A.OO  to  1600  This  would  Indicate  a  realts- 
tla  rate  of  from  5  to  10  aoltys  to  the  doUar 
On  other  Items  such  as  construction  costs, 
wa  have  found  a  realistic  rate  to  be  about 
W  to  1  Constimer  goods  outside  itnple  foods 
tend  to  be  expeislve  and  a  realistic  rate  on 
such  itenvs  might  be  100  to  1. 

Senator  KixrNDES'<i  Comment  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  Is  J'  unie  talk  -  uct.ed  In 
high  falutin'  language  Of  cdiirse  as  In  all 
Iron  C'lrtaln  countrlae.  the  prices  of  every- 
Ihlng  In  Poland  are  stn^^'iy  ''•n trilled  and 
moat  of  ih«ir  frirelgn  'xchaage  tra  laactlonj 
are  eflected  in  th-"  nature  "t  a  barter  Y^u 
may  be  svire  that  the  countries  d'lrg  bu.vl- 
OMa  with  Poland  fix  the  priies  "r:  Kt\«lr  gixjda 
to  asBvira  that  th-v  get  equal  value.  If  the 
rsailatlc  exchange  rate  la  not  around  66  to  73 
llotyt  to  •!  00.  why  was  the  accomm  >dstloD 
rate  fcr  V  H  emol  'vees  'n  -ash  checks  it  the 
Bmbassv  ateil  at  06  to  »10U>  As  to  the 
"reaUsUc  exchange  rate  fiir  books  being  5 
to  10  alotyt  lo  (luo  I  can  only  tay  U»  it  if 
the  material  furnlahed  the  Pr/lsh  pei'ple  by 
thalr  government  is  limited  U'  pr'>paganda 
WUlch  it  wants  them  t'  .-ead.  it  can  ariurc  to 
put  a  very  low  pnc  un  such  material 

Queatlon  16  Arent  Polish  Itlaena  p.er- 
mlUad   to  oaah   their   n.S.   doiiar   obecka   at 


txLnks  ai:id  dApartment  stores   in  Poland   at 
73  zJotys  to  •1.00'? 

Answer  Polish  cUliens  and  permanent 
residents  who  receive  f'orelgn  exchange,  such 
as  dollar  checks  from  abroad,  are  encfjuraged 
but  not  obligated  U>  turn  In  that  foreign  ex- 
change through  the  so-called  PKO  system. 
With  the  foreign  exchange,  the  Polish  citi- 
zen or  resident  obtains  PKO  "goods  cou- 
pons "  These  coupons  caii  then  be  ex- 
changed for  commodities  and  have  a  txjnus 
Tal\ie  in  this  conamodlty  exchange  such  that 
US.  tl  worth  of  goods  coupons  will  pay  for 
about  73  rlotys  worth  of  commodities  No 
foreign  national  or  foreign  government  may 
obtain  either  goods  coupons  or  commodities 
with  such  goods  coupons. 

The  PKO  system  alms  at  preventing  a 
black  market  In  foreign  exchange  within 
Poland  and  provides  an  Incentive  to  comply 
with  Polish  foreign  exchange  regulations. 
Other  governments  have  comparable  regula- 
tions to  obtain  compliance  with  their  for- 
eign exchange  rules  through  penalties  or 
Inducements. 

ScNAToa  EiiXNDxa's  CouuMUT  In  my 
opinion,  this  answer  Intended  to  confuse  It 
la  my  understanding  that  any  niimber  of  US 
tourists  have  been  able  to  cash  their  dollar 
checks  In  Polish  department  stores  at  the 
rate  of  73  zlotys  to  fl.OO.  and  this  must  be 
well  known  In  the  State  Department.  Treas- 
ury, and  USIA.  It  would  have  been  more 
forthright  If  this  had  been  Included  In  the 
reply 

Question  17.  tX>e8n't  this  mean  that  you 
are  actually  selling  the  IMO  matertaU  for 
non-couvertlble  currencies  at  about  one- 
third  of  their  true  value? 

Aiuwer.  No.  As  Indicated  In  the  anawar  to 
number  15  above.  34  to  1  would  be  a  vary 
favorable  rate  for  boolts  and  similar  ma- 
terials. 

SuNAToa  Eixaxoaa'a  CaMJtiXMr:  Again,  it 
seems  that  this  reply  takes  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  a  communist  government  subeldlcee 
the  publications  it  want  ttt  people  l«  read 
and  furnishes  them  nothing  else. 

QueaUoa  18  How  Is  it  poaaibi*  that  you 
akneooM  out  without  a  loas? 

Answer.  There  Is  neither  loaa  nor  gain  to 
the  IMO  revolving  fund  becauaa  sJotys  are 
bought  and  sold  at  the  tame  rate. 

SxwAToa  Btt.iNoxa's  C<imm«nt:  You  evi- 
dently have  spe<!lSc  Instructions  to  use  the 
34  to  t  rate  for  the  IMO  program  The 
Iniereat  of  our  country  Is  not  being  pro- 
tected. There  are  doubtless  looaee  sustained 
where  It  Is  erldent  Uiat  we  dispose  of  xlotya 
at  more  than  34  to  I. 

Qtueetlon  19  The  U  3  Embassy  disbursing 
office  In  Poland  advlaed  that  between  October 
I9«4  and  September  \V«6  It  8p>ent  the  equiv- 
alent of  to  3  million  In  tlotyt  f'->r  U  8. 
Embaaay  and  other  U.S.  programs  In  Poland. 
You  have  no  reaaon  to  queatlon  this  figure, 
have  you? 

.Answer  That  appears  to  be  approximately 
correct.  Washington  records  show  sales  of 
IMO  Blotys  at  34  td  one  totalling  11  I  million 
for  this  period  and  108  8  million  PL  480 
zlotys  for  %4  3  million  or  an  average  rate  of 
36  70  elotys  to  the  dollar  during  the  same 
period  In  addlUon  tl  3  million  In  alotys 
were  obtained  from  the  PL  400  account  at  24 
to  1  and  converted  at  VB  request  by  the 
Poliah  Ooivernnient  Into  other  fcrelgn  cur- 
renclee. 

SSNATOB  EtLkKon's  CoMMrNT  The  answer, 
while  commenting  about  the  »l  3  million 
conversion  of  Polish  tlotys  at  '34  U)  II  0<) 
failed  to  point  out  that  this  amount  was 
converted  at  t.'^la  rate  by  the  Department  "f 
Agriculture  and  the  .State  Departments 
bureau  of  Cuitural  Affairs  Into  hard  cur- 
renclea for  use  In  other  countries  under  pro- 
vlaloaa  ot  PZ*.  480  Title  I  tales  ntintracta. 
and  that  this  not  only  r>vultei:)  in  nu  loss  to 
the  U  8  taxpayers,  but  was  iupp^.>rted  by 
dollar  ap  propria ttona 


Uueetlun  30  This  disbursing  office  iijo 
advised  that  during  this  period  wlthdrnwiis 
from  the  P  L  Title  I  sales  accounta  t.(Jtii:H<l 
107  million  zlotys  (*4,'i  million),  and  tl.ut 
•  1  1  million  In  zlotys  were  withdrawn  fr -m 
the  IMG  program  and  were  used  first  beca,..se 
there  was  no  repurcha-se  provision  In  tl.f' 
IMO  contract  You  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion theae  facts   have  you? 

Answer  Washington  flgures  don't  coincide 
exactly  We  have  108  8  million  zlotys  ex- 
pended for  this  procedure  for  which  the 
zloty  account  was  paid  44  2  million  or  an 
average  rate  of  25  70  to  the  dollar 

Senator  ELLiNDxa's  Comment  The  an- 
swer 18  both  unresponsive  and  eva.sup 
Instead  of  admitting  there  were  in- 
structions from  Washington  to  the  Emb;issy 
in  Poland  during  this  period  to  give  FMCi 
preferential  treatment  In  the  sale  of  zlcit\T 
at  the  24  to  (1  00  rate  so  this  program  would 
lose  no  money,  some  statistics  have  been  fu.-- 
nlshed 

Question  21  During  this  period,  weren't 
there  two  different  exchange  r.ites  employpd 
In  the  use  of  D£i -owned  zlotys;  le.  a  65 
zlotys  to  41  00  rate  for  "accommodation  ex- 
change" and  for  the  Foreign  Building  Op- 
erations program,  and  a  24  zl  to  41.00  rate 
for  so-called  "offlclal"  V3.  expenaee.  Isn't 
that  correct? 

Answer  During  most  of  this  period,  yes 
The  63  zloty  to  1  dollar  rate  was  Instituted 
In  January.   1065. 

Question  22  In  other  worda,  for  "accom- 
nvxlatlon  exchange"  and  for  the  Foreign 
Building  Operations  program,  a  US.  appro- 
proprtated  dollar  would  buy  65  U.S. -owned 
zlotys,  while  at  the  same  time  a  U  S  -apprn- 
prlated  dollar  used  to  buy  US  -owned  zlotvs 
for  general  operating  expenses  of  the  V  >■ 
in  Poland  at  the  "official  rate"  would  buv 
only  24  zlotys.     Is  thl.'*  correct? 

Answer  Yes.  except  that  no  approprliited 
dollars  are  used  In  the  "Accommodation  Ei- 
change"  which  Involves  only  private  fundi  .r 
U8.  Government  employees 

SKNAToa  Eixxi«D«B's  OoMMENT'  I  fee!  th- 
reaponse  to  this  question  Is  misleading  on  It.- 
face  What  are  the  private  funds  of  US 
government  employees  but  government  dol- 
lars appropriated  for  salaries  and  expense? 
of  such  employees?  It  Is  my  understandln? 
that  the  reason  why  the  accommodation 
rate  of  65  to  CI  00  wms  employed  was  to  keep 
these  dollars  In  the  US  Treasury  because  i 
rate  of  65  to  72  elotys  to  41.00  could  be  ob- 
tained almost  anywhere  In  Poland. 

Question  23  In  that  the  IMO-generiitefl 
zlotys  were  being  given  preferential  trea'- 
ment,  this  program  received  a  dollar  U: 
every  24  Zlotys  It  gave  up.  while  at  the  same 
time  65  P  L  48o-generated  zlotys  were  paid 
out  for  an  appropriated  dollar  for  the  'ac- 
commodation exchange"  and  PBO  programs 
Correct' 

Answer  IMO  genernted  zlotys  are  tT;in£- 
ferred  at  24  to  41.  the  rate  applicable  to  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Embiiwy 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  zlotys 
Zlotys  used  to  pay  such  general  operatinfi 
expenses  are  purchased  frcm  both  IMG  ..nd 
PL  480  accounts  Accommodation  exchange 
Is  provided  at  the  rate  of  65  to  41  Dollar.' 
appropriated  for  FBO  projecu  are  also  trans- 
ferred at  the  rate  of  65  to  41 

Se.n.^ti.b  ELLENDcas  Comment.  Again,  this 
aiiAwer  seenut  wholly  evasive,  because  the 
IMO- generated  zJotys  were  being  given  pre.'- 
erentlal  treatment 

Question  34  However,  Isnt  It  also  true 
that  with  respect  to  the  PL  480  Title  I  sales 
^eneru'ed  /.lutys.  there  was  a  clause  In  the 
<Alea  agr«>«menta  that  If  these  local  curren- 
-les  'A^ere  not  u;.eKl  In  Poland  within  the  tinif 
■Uniil  specified  In  the  contracts,  Poland  mus'- 
repay  In  doilare  at  the  24  to  41  00  rate' 

Answer  Correct.  The  VS.  Goverrnnenv 
has  been  exeni.Mlng  its  option  to  demanil 
such  payment  It  ahould  be  noted  tUai 
BloityB  used  for  local  expensee  are  deducted 
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from  the  final  payment  due  from  the  Poles  Sxnatox  Ellendeb's  Commxnt:  1  haven't          I  was  the  author  of  the  informational 

under   one  of   the   agreempnts.      These   pay-  time  to  check  all  of  the  citations  Included  media  Guarantee  amenrimpnt  «.-hpn  T  u7a« 

ments  ruu  for  up  to  37  years  In  the  future  In  this  answer.    However,  the  question  reallv  a  Mpmh^r  ofTh^  M^,!fo      Tf  !-         ?^  J^ 

and  we  are  Uius  us.ng  these  zlotys  gelling  Is,  what  was  the  legal  authority  for  permit-          t,  . i      -      ^  u        "°^^-    ^^  ^^S  added  to 

gixxls  or  services  now  in  exchange  for  a  non-  ting    preferential    treatment    of    the    IMG-  ^,         w^uch  became  Public  Law  4C2.  80th 

murest-bearing    obligation     not    otherwise  zlotys  and  this  was  not  answered.  Congress,    of   which   I    was    the   author, 

payable  to  us  for  thirty  or  more  years.  Question  29,  If  no  legal  authority  exists,  known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

Senator  Ellender's  Comment:  The  answer  what  reasonable  rationale  was  there  for  do-          I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 

given  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  reason  for  ^^g  tWs?  in  this  idea  which  we  put  into  law  there 

pivlng  the  IMG-generated  zlotys  preferential  „„A^**«'"-  Please  see  answer  to  Question  No  is    considerable    merit    and    cons'derab'p 

trwitment.    "Hie  IMG  zloty  waa  not  dollar  de-  28.  ncpfnl    <;PT-i-iro-    qt^h    f^,-   ^„„. 

nominaU>d  and  there  was  never  agreement  to  Senator  Eli^ndee's  Comment  :   See  my  a  r.-  ^ff.^.^^!!!  ^    '    Mo    "^^^^   ^'^^rs,    in 

repay   in   dollars.    Further,   it  would  seem,  swer  to  No,  28.                                           ^  many  meetings  of  the  Senate  Committee 

pf.mcularly  when   there  had  been  insiruc-  Question  30,  Was  not  the  so-called  "offi-  °^    Appropriations    and    the    particular 

v.uns  from  Congress  to  phase  out  the  IMG  *^*'"  using  rate  of  exchange  pegged  at   24  subcommitte  which  deals  with  this  mat- 

pr.  «;rams.  It  should  have  been  the  IMG  zlotys  zlotys  to  41.00  to  allow  IMG  to  carry  on  lus  ter,  cf  which  I  am  a  member,  I  defended 

«f.ich  were  used  at  the  65  to  41.00  rate.  program?  and  supported  and  urged  funds  ior  tliis 

Question    25.  Under    the    procedures    em-  Anawer.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  con-  program 

picycd    in    permitting    the    IMG-generated  tl^ulng  the  IMG  program  was  an  important          Madam  President    there  comes  a  time 

rlotys  uy  be  purchase.1  on  a  preferential  basis  consideration  In  the  determination   to  con-  whenfai  u-e  to  caiTV  out  ?hP  ?^tPn7^f 

at  24  zl.   to  41.00,   weren't   vou  able  to  run  "°ue  use  of  the  rate  which  had  been  in  effect  cnn^rlJr-'Jr.   Lf^^                                  ° 

vour  program  without  a  loss^  ^o'  several  year«.  Congress  can  no  longer,  in  my  opinion. 

■   Answer.  As   long  as   IMG-generated  zlotys  Senator   Ellendeh's    Comment:   This    an-  Oe    countenanced    unless    the    Senate    is 

are  sold  to  the  US.  Emba.'=sy  Disbursing  Offi-  *^"  comes  closer  to  the  truth  than  most  of  VVlllinp  to  retire  and  vacate  its  authority, 

cer  for  use  to  pay  general  operating  expen-es  your  other  answers.     However,  it  would  seem  which    seems    to   be    the   position   of    the 

at  24  to  $1  there  is  no  loss  to  the  IMG  re-  ^°  *"*  ^^^^  ^^  continuing  the  exchange  rate  Senator   from   New   York    (Mr.   Javitsi, 

volving  fund.  ^^  ^4  to  41.00  In  order  to  permit  the  IMG  and  permit  an  executive  department  to 

.!reT^urrereLr-^thfu.rK^-  sxri^s^--^^^^^^^^  --ii^^i^^^^l^^i^^l^ 

riZ  zTcl^at^^  r,i  rrtre  ':<^  -"-"-rn^i'foX^Ts.^tre^a^^^^^  a  fle^i^Ie  clause  f^TSl^' 

i  no  1^  to \he  IMG  p '  g^n^  ^^  me^t  P^^PJ]-^  dollar  for  every  24  zlotys'they  re-  ^I  ^^^  ^/.  ^  one  member  of  the  Com- 

:hat  the  Pi   480  zlotvs   which  were  guaran  ^°^  ^'^^^  '^°^^  "^^^^  *^^  reallsUc  rate  "^I'te  on  Appropriations  on  Administra- 

leed  to  be  repayable  In  dollars,  had  to  be  sold  *^  ®^  °'"  "?^*  ^  *^-^-  ^'^^^  A-encies.  they  may  do  it  one  time  but 

at  the  65  to  41.00  rate  and  thus  assume  the  ^  ^^'^^"o'l  31.  Would  you  cite  the  date  and  I    do    not    think    they    would    live    long 

:.>.<;.  *•«"'  o^  the  authority  which  permitted  this?  enough  to  do  it  the  second  time     There 

Question  26.  Isn't  It  equally  true  that  by  28           ""'              ^^^  ^'^'^^  '''  Question  No  must   be   amity   between   them   and   the 

selling  the  P  L^  480-gcnerated  zlotys  which  Senator  Ellender's  Comment-  This  is  no  committee  to  which  they  come  to  present 

T:dTJTtfJi'\^"r?T'''^'''^°''^'^^'  anewer   to  the  ^u«tion      U  Ts  t^^nder"  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^°^   funding.      On   authority, 

MC  bVo™  w«!    n'efT  J°h'1  "^  ^\'L'''^  '^''''''^  '^^^  ^^^^e  was  a  telegrai^lwchin  ^he  argument  is  with  the  committee  and 

with  pub'^c'un"'  original  V  appfop'merto  '"^'-  '^'''''''  ''"''  '^«  offlcia'[  rate  be  itept  the  Congress.     If  the  Senator  from  New 

"!e  Depart  mem  of  Apiculture?  *'  ^*  ^^°^^^  *°  *^  "^  '"^^^  ^^  *^«  '"^P^"""  ^ork  seeks  to  test  it  out.  all  he  has  to  do 

Answer.  Zlotys  generated  by  the  IMG  pro-  ^bl  ftlSh^  wi^f  ^py^f  thrsm'lag:  I'o^e'^on!"  "^^"'^^"^  ^^^  '''  '"''  «^^^^^ 

max  are  being  purchased   with   dollars  ap-  and  any  other  similar  rnp^^ae«          message  \ote  on  it. 

propriated  to  the  Departments  of  State.  De-  Question  32   In  what  onfer  on,,ntr.».  ...         ^  ^^^  Senate  adopts  this  appropria- 

ren.so  axid  other  U.S.  agencies  having  actlvi-  yo^uling  or  have'S  t^"slmUar  i^lice!  ^^^'^  ^'^^  '^  adopts  the  deletion  removing 

ties  in  Poland.  to  that  uaed  in  Poland  to  peri)etuate  the  IMG  salaries  of   the    17   people  handling  the 

bFNATOR  ELLENDER-s  CoMMrNT:  This  is  an-  program?    Give  details.  program.     Now,    we    have    written    the 

T^t'r^l'^T.  ^H'''^",     ^',.^-;'"f  P'^f^ential  Answer.  There    are    no    other    countries  language  in  the  report  this  time  so  tight 

i^  whi  e  takinriii"of  n.?  ^  ntf  "'J^  ^  **'"*  '■^'  ^'^^"^  ""^  "*°  ^^  ^^"^  *  ^°-  '^^t  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Philadelphia 

'i^'e^l^VS'Ze^lol  P.iro^'TnS  faro"exc£n1e^t^'S'c1arernl:r^     ^'^  ''V,!:  ^°"'^  ""^  ^  ^T^°l^  ^"  '^■ 

1  think  It  IS  quite  cle..r  that  IMG  program  Qu^tofaa.^So^ent  on  ^S  you  con-  .^^^f"^   President,    I    ask    Unanimous 

is  being   subsidized   at    the   expense  of   the  tlnue  to  operate  the  IMG  pwaL    parti?C-  ^0"^'^^  to  have  printed  in  my  remarks 

other  program.  j^riy  under  the  circumstances  in  Poland  and  ^^  ^^is   time   the  language  of   the  com- 

Questlon  27    I.^n't  it  also  true  that  If  you  what  JusttflcaUon  there  Is  for  doing  so  In  ^ittee  report  dealing  with  this  subject, 

didn't   have    this   special   arrangement   with  the  light  of  the  expressed  Congressional  dl-          There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

respect    to   the   IMG-generated   zlotys.   your  rectlon  to  the  contrary.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

operation  in  Poland  would  have  been  wiped  Anawer.  IMO    operates    under    a    specific  as  follows ' 

.■ut  within  a  matter  of  months?  statutory  mandate  from  Congress  set  forth  in              tt           '  o 

Answer.  U  the  IMO  program  is  subject  to  Section   lOU   of  PL  402,   80th   Congress,   as              Untted  Statks  Intormation  Agency 

substantial  losses  as  a  result  of  rate  differ-  amended.     That  Congressional  mandate  was                            Salaries  and  expenses 

entials  in  Poland  or  any  other  country,  and  reafllrmed  In  1958  after  review  by  the  Com-  1966    appropriation $144,005,000 

!!   those   losses  are   not   adequately  compen-  mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  has  never  1967  budget  estimate 150.693.000 

sated  for  by  appropriations  or  by  exchange  been  rescinded.     The  debate  on  the  floor  of  House  allowance 149!  000.  000 

iraias  elsewhere,  the  world-wide  level  of  the  the  Senate  on  December   12,   and    18,    1963  Committee    recommendation. _     148!  818,  000 

prtyram    nui.st   decline   progressively   as   the  suggested  Congressional  Intent  that  the  pro-          „,»,„      „„.»* 

re.    ivlng  fund  approaches  exhaustion.  gram  continue.     The  Executive  Branch  has  ti J,  nf  •^b,^^^''"'?'''^.     .too^^^^P"!^" 

SENATOR    ELU^NDER's    COMMENT:    Thls    an-  proposed   legislation,  now   pending   in   Con-  ?^I^^lf^^^u      '^    ^^^"Vj  $182,000  under 

sw.r  is  not  responsive  to  mv  question.    There  gress,   which   will   assure   that   the   program  tl  ,nc,^  f   f^^"^^'    ^^^^r    the  commlt- 

;.^  :.o  doubt   but   that  you  are  violating  the  again    receives    Congressional    review.     The  l^LT'T        -  »"°            ^             approprla- 

:n-p:-.t  of  Congress  and   that  you  are  being  legislation  will  be  reeubmltted  next  year  if,  "°"  '   Jft^!  ^f          T'^ .^'.Z^^V^  °P"" 

^••d'^d  by  some  other  branch  of  our  Govern-  a»  now  seems  certain.  It  Is  not  acted  on  this  1^'°"^  °^  ^^^f.  InformaUonal  Media  Guarantee 

ment  year  Program  which,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the 

Question    28    What    legal    authority    was  Senator   Ellxndkr-s   Comment:    It   seems  ^,°^]^y^^  "'^}'^^^\''°  be  phased  out  and 
there  to  permit  the   IMG  zlot^  to  be  pu^  to  me  that  you  are  only  selecting  the  "au-  \Z  ^^^^ttty^l^T^.T^t         ^^fl^^^T^J" 
ch».sed  for  dollars  at  24  to  $1  00  and  the  P  L  thorttles"  and  "mandates"  of  Congress  which  f°^  *^M?^L?.^^,P^^^'7vf ^.    Notwlthstand- 
W'  zlotys  at  65  to  $l(X)?  best  serve  your  purpose  and  are  reaching  for  !fS   this   Instruction    the    Agency   has   con- 
Answer    Treasury  Department  Circular  No  ^t'"*^   ^"^   ^°°^   debates    in   order   to    avoid  ^.^^1^^''°   operate   the   program   and   in    at 

\\*°l'^:'^^''^6^^  ^''<i  ^<^^ounUngPtocedmes  tlons  Committee.  ^^  exchange   to  accommodate   this   program 

ur,n'«,,     ?,K     .^^  ^o    ^^  ^^*^^®*''  ^**="  Mr.  MUNDT.     Madam  President    ^^ill  "    great    expense    to    other    us.    programs 

8tT-   4^r  ExecuMveOr^P,^M^,!LBi'fo»»  the  Senator  yield?  '^thln   the   country   and   giving  the  sale  of 

seqq   t^r-'»i  fni^n   ,L^^      ^°    '°*^'  ^'  ^^  Mr  McGEE     T  vield  IMG-generated  foreign  currencies  preferen- 

orr.       «  "^  '^"^  '^^^  "^"""P'  ^'^  Executive  w^"  T^^J?^  ^  V  f^i^t,   f>,    f  t     v      i^  «*1  treatment.     In  addition  the  Agency  has 

Aufh  ,.^°    '^'^-  ^^  ^"^    ^*^-     ^°^"  *^"*  ^^?P^-    1^^^,*^^*  I  ^^°'^'^  ^    17  employees   assigned   to   operate   this 

authorities  both  PL  480  and  IMO  tloty.  are  say   something   about   this   controversy,  program,  the  salaries  for  which  aJe  derived 

Purchased   for  official  expenses  at  the  24  to  Madam  President,  because  probably  I  am  from  this  annual  appropriation  item.     It  is 

■""t*  responsible  for  it.  the  position  of  the  committee  that  the  cost 
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Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Seiui' 
tor  from  South  Dakota. 
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of  Hnii«iin»'"c  this   mo  procrmm  woui<l  be 
•bKirtMd  wlUiin  tba  fuada  approprutcd 

PunuAJQt  to  r«qu«at  ot  USXA.  provUlor  ba< 
b«*n  owd*  to  luppl;  unUonni  for  14  •ec'inty 
fUUtU   tnst«*d   at   th«   ilx   prcrrlded    in    the 


Mr.  lifUNDT.  MadAm  Prealden;,  I 
■tukU  read  one  aentence. 

It  \M  the  poattlOQ  of  Che  oocnmlttee  ChAt 
Um  ooat  or  IlquidAUng  this  IMO  program 
would  b«  Abaorbed  within  the  funda  appro- 
prlAtad 

We  call  for  Its  liquidation.  It  has 
taken  a  lon«  time  for  me  to  switch  f  om 
the  position  of  a  oonatatent  adyocat<!  of 
a  specific  program  to  one  now  support- 
ing action  of  t2ie  committee  In  ellxnliiat- 
ln«  It,  tmd  I  vlsh  to  explain  why 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  comln* 
tn  with  a  letter  after  the  committee  has 
been  meeting:  with  the  chairman  af  the 
committee — the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  at  the  hearings  himself 
and  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  it — does  not 
Impress  me  a  bit.  If  that  Ls  the  only 
new  element  that  crept  in.  It  has  crept 
In  far  too  slowly. 

Madam  President,  we  had  full  discus - 
alons  on  this  several  years  ago,  when  I 
was  defending  this  as  a  lone  sponsor  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  the 
■ubcommlttee  I  was  the  only  member 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  arul  this  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Along  with  the  Sent  tor 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Along  with  the  8en.itor 
from  Wyoming.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  a  newcomer,  however,  and  was 
not  then  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
laOoDS  Committee  I  forgot  about  tliat 
I  am  glad  that  he  is  now  a  member.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  a  big  help. 
TliJa  is.  however,  the  Senator's  initial 
experience  with  this  controversy.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming knew  about  the  letter  that  has 
been  mentioned.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
did  because  he  would  not  have  kept  it  to 
himself.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  knew 
this  Letter  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  McOEE      The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  that 
iB  point  No.  1.  I  think  that  a  construc- 
tive way  to  eliminate  these  17  jobs  and 
whatever  they  have  been  doing  has  not 
been  in  conformity  with  the  intent  of 
Goocress.  I  do  not  chaxge  that  against 
the  present  Administrator  oA  the  Agency. 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  too  much  about 
the  IMO  program  from  the  answers  that 
he  gave  the  Seiuitor  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BLLKintEil 

Let  us  eliminate  It  now  and  have  hear- 
ings In  January,  come  back  with  a  new 
program  and  put  some  guidelines  on  it 
this  time  with  some  provisions  that  will 
stop  the  scandalous  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  by  earlier  administrators — 
not  all  earlier  ones,  but  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrators preceding  Leonard  Marks 
The  original  administrator  did  a  fine 
Job.  They  selected  material  which  any- 
body would  be  proud  to  have  read  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  But.  then,  they 
or  their  successors  got  lax.  We  started 
sending  over  material  to  try  to  win 
friends  for  America,  of  which  any  Amer- 
ican should  be  ashamed. 


Mr    McCLELLAN      Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   MLrNDT     I  yield 
Mr    McCLELLAN    I  think  we  exhibit 
to  Mr  Marks  a  pamphlet  he  did  not  know 
existed,  and  it  Is  disgraceful.     It  carried 
no  message     No  one  knew  what  it  meant 
Mr    MUNDT      The  SenaUir  Is  c*.  rrect 
Mr    McCLELLAN      If  these  arr   lllu.s- 
trations   of   how   this  program   \y   bt'lng 
conducted.  It  should  be  changed. 

Mr  ML'NDT  Mr  Marks  and  Mr 
ChernofT  have  nut  liad  time  to  go  into 
this,  but  they  should  be  looking  at  It 
If  the  S«'nate  approves  thl.s  bill  without 
an  amendment  we  have  written  a  man- 
date in  our  vote  which  «ill  Indicate  the 
Senate  attitude  I  will  be  Imppy  to  renew 
enthusiastic  support  of  a  new  program, 
under  this  committee  or  another  com- 
mittee, to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  my 
original  amendment  which  was  quite 
fair,  which  ran  Into  the  difficulty  I  men- 
tioned Instead  of  selected,  u.vful  ma- 
terial for  which  the  taxpayer  should  be 
happy  to  spend  money,  showing  the 
cause  of  freedom,  .showing  America  as 
It  is,  and  opening  a  window  to  see  wliat 
America  is  like,  they  paint  a  picture 
which  U,  neither  showcase,  nor  a  win- 
dow They  permit  a  part  of  the.se  fund.s 
for  moving  pictures  and  publication 
which  It  Ls  shameful  to  send  overseas  as 
part  of  a  Government  operation 

The  second  thing  we  did  wrong  was 
when  we  accumulated  the  savings  in  for- 
eign currencies.  Irustead  of  giving  the 
poor  taxpayer  a  break,  and  a  chance  to 
use  those  currencies  for  paying  embassy 
pxpen.ses  and  fixing  up  the  buildings  do- 
ing something  l-i  relieve  the  taxpayer,  we 
began  to  enter  into  contracts  whereby 
foreign  governments  could  .spend  the  for- 
eign currencies  any  way  they  wanted.  If 
anyone  wants  to  see  a  sickening  waste  of 
taxpayer  funds,  study  the  record  of  where 
that  money  was  spent.  Those  things 
sliouid  be  corrected. 

They  will  not  be  corrected  by  continu- 
ing what  has  been  done.  For  the  fifth 
time  the  committee  tried  to  stop  It  Let 
us  stop  It  today  by  cutting  out  funds  and 
writing  In  thLs  language  of  his  report 
Let  us  hold  hearings  and  from  the  back- 
ground of  trial  and  experience  write  a 
new  program  helping,  as  I  think  we 
should,  the  private  sector  to  participate 
in  this  program  of  enlightening  the  world 
at)Out  America  But  let  us  do  it  with 
some  commonsen.se  and  cut  out  the  non- 
sense. TTiat  Is  all  we  are  asking  today 
by  this  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  McOEE  Madam  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  cMr.  MtrNOTJ.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  his  parental  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  thLs  legislation.  He  was 
Indeed  the  real  friend  and  proud  father 
of  this  program  Many  a  proud  father 
has  had  momenta  when  he  wonders,  as 
the  child  grows,  whether  perhaps  It  was 
not  a  mistake.  But  that  Is  not  the  way 
wo  raise  children.  We  try  to  avoid 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water  With  respect  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  approach  on  that  entire  pro- 
gram, there  remains  a  g(x»d  deal  of  sub- 
stantive program  and  this  likewise  is 
thrown  out  by  this  action  and  for  that 
reason 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Until  we  initiate  a  new 
program 

Mr.  McOEIE.  We  should  be  a  compas- 
sionate parent  on  section  502.  If  glvsa 
a  chance  to  do  right,  we  can  discipline 
LhLs  child  and  clean  him  up.  We  ask  the 
chance  to  do  that.  Let  us  not  kill  him 
first. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  sa>-  that  a 
compassionate  parent  does  not  ordiim:- 
ily  increase  the  allowance  for  a  child  to 
spend  in  ways  that  do  damage  to  the 
child.  He  tries  to  correct  it  This  wou'd 
provide  corrective  action.  Let  us  come 
In  with  a  clean  slate  in  Januar>'. 

Mr.  McOEHE.  It  does  so  at  the  exptr..-e 
of  killing  the  child. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     It  kills  it,  I  hope,  undor 
the  present  operation  and  present  p),:: 
and  kills  It  between  now  and  next  Ja:..,- 
ary,  which  is  not  a  very  long  period  of 
time. 

Mr  McGEE.  Kill  Is  kill.  What  form 
vv-111  the  "reincarnation"  take'' 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  will  Join  the  Senator 
in  the  "resurrection"  in  January. 

Mr  McGEE.  We  are  trying  to  avoid 
having  to  "resurrect"  it  In  the  first  place 
We  believe  tliat  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  basic  enough  .so  that  Its  constnic- 
tlve  elements  will  endure  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  make  the  corrections  to  which 
the  Senator  rightfully  points,  and  by 
taking  satisfaction  that  the  legislative 
committee  has  been  galvanized  Into  ac- 
tion. It  has  been  a  long  time  comint', 
I  agree,  but  It  takes  a  long  time,  some- 
times Our  forthriKht  action  In  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  this  question  to  a 
head  That  Is  the  reason  It  behoove.s  us 
to  put  the  matter  In  Its  proper  sequence 
rather  tl;an  scrapping  everything.  We 
should  give  the  committee  a  chance  to 
put  the  pieces  together  in  the  right  ordt  r 
Even  among  members  of  the  commlttte. 
and  certainly  among  Members  of  this 
body,  there  pre  specific  and  genuine  dis- 
agreements as  to  the  content  of  most 
of  what  has  been  sent  overseas.  We  do 
not  all  agree  on  a  piece  of  literature,  but 
we  cannot  generalize  what  has  been  done 
in  the  extreme.    Many  of  us  believe  that 

there  have  been  controversial 

Mr  MUNDT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree,  however,  that 

Mr.  McOEE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  let 
me  finish  the  sentence.  I  will  be  clad 
to  yield  to  him  in  a  moment. 

That  is  what  we  believe,  even  in  con- 
troversial materials,  that  it  tend  to 
strengthen  the  American  image  over- 
seas; whereas,  under  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime it  is  all  what  might  be  termed  prop- 
aganda In  the  negative  sense.  Onr  of 
our  strengths  Is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
many  hundreds  of  people  come  to  us 
from  around  the  world  and  tell  us  that 
we  are  certainly  not  hurting  ourselves  by 
exhibiting  self-criticism,  that  it  is  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  American  ImaRe 
being  made  overseas.  I  think  we  have 
tended  to  put  the  program  in  a  strait- 
Jacket  when  we  make  everything  lauda- 
tory. Thus,  a  case  can  be  made.  The 
literature  which  has  been  protested  by 
some  of  the  critics  of  the  program  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  needs  to  be  broadened 
In  restructuring  the  programing.  We 
need  to  take  a  full  look  at  the  entire  pro- 
erram  in  its  broad  perspective. 


Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  calls  it  reconstruction.  I  call  it 
the  opposite.  But  it  should  be  eliminated 
arst  so  that  we  can  get  a  little  better 
perspective  on  what  we  have  been  com- 
plaining about  for  5  years.  Belatedly. 
m  the  committee,  we  should  take  a  look 
at  It  and  keep  on  taking  a  look  at  It. 

If  we  eliminate  it  now,  we  will  work  It 
out  later  and  better.  There  Is  a  place 
for  It. 

Let  me  say  that  we  hope  that  out  of 
:he  initial  debate  in  the  80th  Congress, 
;t  was  not  supposed  to  be  the  Idea  that  we 
would  display  only  the  nice  things  about 
.\mertca  and  hide  the  rest.    It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mirror  of  American  life,  and 
'.hat  material  should  not  be  sent  out  on 
any  other  basis.    I  think  we  can  write 
that  into  the  law.    I  think  that  we  can 
jet  administrators  and  oiSclals  In  the 
department  who  will  have  ordinary,  com- 
mon horse  sense  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  law  every  time  for  someone  to 
argue  a  particular  idea  to  downgrade  the 
United  States,  based  on  a  false  premise. 
This  Is  also  called  propaganda.    It  is  not 
;ust  free  speech.    We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  reject  or  repel  the  Commimlst 
tmd  of   propaganda   if   we   spend   too 
much  of  our  time  propagandizing  against 
mrselves. 

Mr  McOEE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  My  point  Is,  now 
iiat  95  percent  of  the  material  being 
sent  out  has  met  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  we  are  only  penalizing  our- 
selves if  we  knock  It  out  In  an  attempt  to 
fet  the  other  1  percent,  4  percent,  5  per- 
cent, or  whatever  it  may  be;  that  It  is 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  a  sophisti- 
cated legislative  body  to  keep  the  over- 
whelming good  In  a  program  and  not 
iid  ways  to  cut  the  throat  in  order  to 
stop  a  nosebleed.  This  is  hardly  the  way 
■a)  maintain  the  good  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  responsible  for 
fathering."  Yet,  to  that  extent,  we 
would  be  well  advised,  in  conference,  to 
•Ake  a  real,  hard  look,  and  also  take  a 
-ttle  more  sophisticated  approach  to- 
ward this  problem  if  we  expect  to  hold 
■•be  legislative  committee  to  the  require- 
ment of  following  through  on  this  fresh, 
iisrd,  harsh  look  at  the  program  and  to 
PutUng  it  on  a  constructive  and  going 
Dasis. 

Mr   JAVrrs.     Madam  President,  will 
'-he  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  in 
^ponse  to  my  friend  and  coUeague,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
MtT»DTl.  let  me  say  that  I  was  In  the 
House  and  I  served  with  him  on  the  Por- 
ttgn  Affairs  Committee  there.  I  yield  to 
M  one  In  my  admiration  for  the  great 
arsts  •  for  which  he  was  responsible,  in 
™s  and  other  fields,  in  the  House  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    The  Senator  was  very 

aelpfui. 

i^  JAVITS.  I  love  my  colleagues,  as 
■«  Senator  knows,  and  have  the  deepest 
•««ard  for  them  I  know  that  they  co- 
^rate  with  me,  as  I  cot^serate  with 
"Oem.  My  coUeague  is  a  great  defender  of 


the  freedoms  of  the  individual,  including 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

That  the  legal  situation  should  be 
made  clear,  the  committee  is  entirely 
right  about  As  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  said,  that  brings  In  here  a  cut 
In  the  staff  that  anyone,  Including  my- 
self,  could  move  to  restore.  The  practical 
result  would  be,  I  believe,  this  would  not 
really  raise  the  question  in  a  substantive 
and  fair  way.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 
I  am  going  to  leave  It  to  the  conference. 
Whatever  may  be  the  misgivings,  the 
fact  it  is,  I  did  not  do  It,  and  we  do  not 
want  the  Implication  to  be  drawn  there 
from. 

I  speak  now,  as  a  lawyer  with  some 
experience,  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
move  to  restore  the  180  odd  thousand 
dollars,  which  did  not  give  any  legisla- 
tive force— as  the  statute  could  not,  im- 
der  the  Constitution — to  the  recital  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  its 
report. 

Madam  President,  I  respect  that  re- 
cital.   That  Is  why.  In  1963, 1  urged  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  get  at 
this.    I  have  no  excuses  to  make  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.    The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mttndt] 
is  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
conunlttee.    I  think  it  Is  shameful  that 
they  have  not  got  at  It  yet. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  agree. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  only  thing  I  point 
out  Is  that  the  executive  branch  has  some 
rights,  too.    There  is  a  revolving  fund 
of  $4  million  which  has  not  been  legis- 
latively dealt  with.     The  fact  that  we 
may  cut  off  workers  operating  a  pro- 
gram from  their  salaries — in  this  case, 
17  workers — does  not  mean  that  we  have 
repealed  the  revolving  fund.    We  cannot 
do  that.     Obligations  stlU  exist  which 
have  to  be  met.    There  is  money  in  order 
to  meet  them.    It  could  not  be  affected 
by  what  was  said  in  the  report  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.     TTiat  con- 
cerns me  as  a  lawyer.    What  concerns 
me  more  is  this:  I  join  in  the  tremendous 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  "firsts" 
proposed  by  Senator  Mundt,  including 
the  informational  media  guaranty  pro- 
gram.   We  worked  together  on  that,  and 
I  know  how  much  labor  went  into  it. 

What  disturbs  me — because  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  operations  of  business,  as 
does  the  Senator— is  that  there  are  cer- 
tain structures  of  distribution,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  printing,  on  the  delivery 
channels,  and  so  forth,  which  may  be 
dismantled  if  the  program  is  actually 
cut  off,  and  then  we  may  find  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  restore  it.  After  all. 
If  we  do  want  to  restore  it,  no  matter 
under  what  terms,  there  have  to  be  two 
parties  to  the  contract — to  wit,  private 
enterprise  and  the  UJS.  Government  So 
that  I  had  hoped,  at  long  last,  for  the 
"second  coming"— to  continue  the  alle- 
gory of  my  colleagues  in  previous  col- 
loquy here — this  long-sough t-f or  "sec- 
ond coming'*  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  lo<*  Into  this  thing  with 
Imminence,  that  at  least  we  might  keep 
as  much  as  we  oould  together  In  the 
budget  if  they  oould  look  at  it. 

I  I4>preclate  the  f e^lngs  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  It  would  be 
bette^If  we  cat  It  off  completely,  so  per- 


haps if  a  middle  ground  could  be  hewed 
out  here,  the  situation  could  be  met. 

If  this  legislation  is  cut  off  as  a  result 
of  conference.  I  should  like  to  make  two 
pleas:  One  would  be  the  plea  that  the 
conference  give  consideration  to  the  hope 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
fMr.  McGee]  has  addressed  himself. 
The  second  plea  would  be,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  because  the  money  remains,  not- 
withstanding the  cutoff  of  the  workers, 
to  perform  the  obligations  to  the  extent 
that  the  money  in  that  revolving  fund  is 
available. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  will  mean  in 
terms  of  operation  of  the  department 
I  only  point  out  that  the  recital  In  the 
report  does  not  cut  that  off.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  know  how  they  feel  I 
hope  very  much  that,  at  long  last  we 
we  win  get  a  substantive  decision 
through  action  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  Senator  was  very  helpful  in  that 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  When  the  Senator  from 
New  York  referred  to  the  second  coming 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
wondered  if  he  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee as  existing  tmder  heavenly  conditions 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  he  was  referring 
to  the  irrunortality  of  the  committee. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  on  this 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STAXniEKT    BT    SENATOB    ClARK 

The  Iitformatlonal  Mesdla  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram (IMG)  has  been  a  valuable  mean*  of 
getting  tens  or  mUllons  of  copies  of  Ameri- 
can books,  magazlnee.  newspapers  and  other 
Informational  materials  In  the  hands  of 
foreign  oonsumers  in  many  coimtrtes  where 
they  would  not  othwTrtse  be  available  be- 
muse of  foreign  exchange  reetrictlons. 
This  program  lias  been  in  operaUon  for  over 
twenty  years  and  has  been  an  important 
channel  through  which  Ideas  and  Informa- 
Uon  have  been  disseminated  from  America  to 
the  world. 

■There  Is  now  pending  an  Administration 
bUl  to  revise  the  program  on  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  Indicated  his  Intention  of  holding 
hearings  early  next  year.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  to  have  the  program 
abruptly  terminated  at  this  time  because  of 
a  "dlrecUve"  In  the  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  B.S..  18119,  before  a 
thorough  review  of  the  whole  program  can 
be  conducted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  within  a  very  few  months.  I 
trust  that  the  program  wUl  be  carried  on  un- 
til that  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  what  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  has 
had  to  say,  primarily  concerning  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Its  rela- 
tionship with  the  executive  agencies, 
which  raises  a  question  of  far  greater 
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payments,  that  the  committee  will  stick 
by  its  guns  in  conference  and  will  retain 


26827 


serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  country's 
effort  to  attract  foreign  tourists  to  its  shores. 


Q1M     1a4.« 


ently  In  the  hope  that  this  will  help  convince 
our  people  to  spend  their  travel  monev  at 


irr&in  m  iia  oroaa  perspecuve. 


rvAA^V^AX       A  CVA0C^O 


»  qucaiiun  oi  lar  greater 
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gignlflcance  than  the  question  oX  w^  ether 
we  should  eliminate  the  informal 
media  guarantee  program,  or  glvi'  It  a 
dying  date,  or  wait  until  we  can  meet 
In  January  to  reach  some  concloslon  as 
to  whether  we  can  support  it 

I  think  we  all  a«ree  that  therr  Ls  a 
part  to  be  played  In  this  area  by  the 
private  sector,  pr.  vided  we  write  under- 
standable criteria,  and  provldetl  the 
moneys  we  have  provided  as  guarantees. 
will.  In  the  use  oi  foreign  currenc'es.  be 
made  available  to  American  taxi-ayers 
for  Federal  expenditures  We  Jo  nut 
wajnt  to  double  the  trouble  by  throwing 
money  away  on  indefensible  projects 
oversea;; 

Naturally,  there  is  a  "resolution"  In 
the  measure  and  naluraily  if  the  .ictlon 
ol  the  committee  stands  and  the  bill  is 
adopted  without  amendment  of  it.  It^ 
provision*  will  have  to  be  met. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yorlc  made  the 
statement  that,  as  a  matter  of  law  -he  is 
a  lawyer  and  I  am  not- -he  feels  the 
State  Department  or  Its  related  agencies 
could.  If  they  wanted  to.  go  aliead  and 
draw  exit  of  that  revolving  fund,  if  they 
get  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  department,  in  complete,  ttital. 
and  direct  defiance  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  Appropriations  Committee 
which  have  Initiated  that  congTessional 
action  He  said  it  could  go  right  ahead 
and  continue  to  do  what  It  wanted 

Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  law.  we  could 
not  impeach  or  fire  them  for  dolns  that 
but  BIS  a  matter  of  practical  reall' y  and 
history.  I  can  guarantee  the  U  3.  Senate 
that  It  Is  not  golrur  to  happen.  If  It  Is 
done  once  by  any  agency  It  is  no',  going 
to  happen  a  second  time 

I  think  .Members  of  Congress  ought  to 
think  about  what  would  be  the  Implica- 
tions of  following  the  legalistic  argument 
of  my  good  friend  from  New  York  His 
Is  an  anriment  that,  after  all.  Congress 
Is  rather  Impotent;  it  can  state  .some- 
thing in  the  law;  we  can  state  anything 
we  say  we  stand  for.  but  the  agencies 
can  say.  "nh.  well,  you  Just  represent  the 
people,  but  we  can  adopt  any  formula  or 
practice  or  c«juxse  of  action  that  we  want 
to  •• 

That  would  mean  that  we  might  Just 
as  well  appropriate  money  In  bulk,  and 
provide  a  revolving  fund  for  the  I>part- 
ment  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  any  other  department,  and 
say,  "You  can  have  x  amount  of  money. 
Spend  it  in  any  way  you  like  "  We 
might  write  In  a  flexlblity  clause.  \i\ 
which  there  would  be  a  flexibility  of  5. 
10,  or  15  percent  and  give  the  a^'encles 
a  revolving  fund,  and  provide  that  they 
can  only  get  a  revolving  fund  the  second 
time  where  they  got  it  the  first  time,  but 
IT  they  abused  It  we  would  dry  it  up 

We  had  a  reverse  angle  on  thLs  very 
question  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  where,  based  on  misinformation. 
bad  Judgment,  or  whatever  the  rea-son  of 
the  executive  agency  was.  It  decided  to 
close  up  a  number  of  veterans  facilities. 
including  one  In  the  State  of  my  dis- 
tinguished Wend  from  New  York 

In  that  case,  this  much  abused  Ap- 
propriations Committee  emd  the  Senate. 
using  the  Appropriations  Committee  as 
a  vehicle    wrote  Into  the  approp.-tatlon 


bill  an  amendment  which  T  authored 
that  not  one  nickel  or  penny  voted  for 
the  Veterans'  Admlnistratlcn  was  to  be 
used  to  close  up  these  Veterans'  facili- 
ties. Including  the  one  In  New  York 

Mr  JA\TrS  And  I  was  m  favor  of 
that 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  his  colleague  were  mighty 
glad  we  did  that  They  said.  "This  Is  a 
great  day  " 

While  legally  the  agencies  may  have 
that  right  to  Ignore  a  congressional  man- 
date, realistically  we  must  maintain  the 
peoples  control  of  the  purse,  and  the 
people  are  represented  In  Congress  It 
was  out  of  that  formula  that  freedom 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  among  the 
clvllLzed  countries  of  the  world.  We 
must  prottrct  that  right 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  dealing  with  a 
speculative  situation  whereby.  In  de- 
fiance of  Congress.  Mr  Marks  and  Mr 
Chernotr  and  other  administrators  are 
going  to  do  something  which  they  have 
been  prohibited  from  doing  Perhaps 
this  can  be  worked  out  In  conference 
I  do  not  know  If  It  will  be.  I  think  it 
can  be  worked  out  In  the  Fore'gn  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  do  not  think  the 
program  should  be  permanently  aban- 
doned, but  that  It  now  be  terminated 
and  then  It  should  be  reexammed,  re- 
studled,  reexplnred,  rewritten,  and  the 
guarantees  we  provide  should  result  in 
having  the  currencies  help  the  tax- 
payers of  America  by  being  used  for 
their  benefit 

Mr  JAVTT3  Madam  President.  I 
.shall  be  brief  I  know  the  manager  of 
the  bill  wants  the  bill  passed 

Before  I  do  that,  may  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 
tMr,  McClellan)  to  the  report,  the 
Community    Relations    Services,    which 


Is  under  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  was  transferred  to  Justice. 

I  hn>e  that  thl.s  is  merely  a  matter  of 
arrangement  in  the  report  and  Is  not  re- 
flected in  the  substantive  aspect  of  :he 
bill  becaii.se  that  particular  service  is  in 
the  Department  of  Jurtlce,  I  am  sure 
the  stafT  assistants  will  examine  into  liw 
situation 

Madam  President,  T  now  wish  to  say  a 
brief  word  about  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropr.atlons,  in  a  states- 
manlike and  ■r-nsible  way,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, increa.sed  somewhat— Indeed,  by  10 
percent — the  alio'*ance  for  the  U.S 
Travel  Service  over  and  above  the  House 
n^ure  of  $3  million.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  allowed  $3,300,000.  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees  w.:; 
adhere  to  that  figure  In  conference 

This  IS  an  effort  to  stimulate  for- :,;:. 
travel  into  the  United  .States.  The  \y,g- 
gest  element  of  Imbalance  in  interna- 
tional payments,  one  of  the  compluar- 
Ing  factors  in  our  whole  monetary  and 
financial  picture  m  the  United  States  i- 
the  so-called  travel  gap. 

In  1965,  U.S.  tourists  abroad  spent  SI : 
billion  more  than  foreign  tourists  spent 
in  the  United  Sutes  For  1966,  the 
figure  is  estimated  to  be  $19  bilhon 
The  work  of  the  U  S.  Travel  Service  ha.- 
been  highly  useful. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanlmou.'; 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  i 
table  showing  the  average  annual  in- 
crease In  visitors  from  various  key  cen- 
ters of  the  world  from  which  there  is 
travel  to  the  United  States,  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  annual  return  per  d,n!la.- 
Investcd  as  it  relates  to  the  added  num- 
ber of  visitors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tatile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  an 
of  th.at  increase,  of  course,  is  not  attrib- 
utable l<.)  the  work  of  the  US  Travel 
Service,  but  »ome  of  it  Is.  as  the  propor- 
tions are  extremely  great  I  thii\k  a 
strong  business  basis  is  indicated  for  a 
greater  Investment  of  U-S    funds. 


k  lircvuHuly  covereJ  iiy  f.->TS/Lotiiluil. 

pn>v\>Aitlj  i-ovprml  by  I'STS  Parts. 

Tlie  budget  estimate  called  for  $4' 
million.  The  Senate  ctnmjnlttee  has  cer- 
tainly done  better  than  the  Hou.se  by 
recommending  $3.3  million.  I  <  xpress 
the  hope,  since  this  is  a  hardheaded  busi- 
ness proposition,  involving  a  key  sector  o| 
American    Imbalance    In    Internatiorx 


payments,  that  the  committee  will  stick 
by  Its  guns  in  conference  and  will  retain 
the  Senate  figure  for  the  U.S,  Travel 
Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  October  5 
statement  on  the  USTS  fiscal  year  1967 
request  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  a  speech  I  made  on  U.S. 
travel  before  the  26th  U.S.  Travel  Con- 
ference on  October  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RtM.^KKS        OP        SlNATOB       JACOB       K,        JaVITS 

Prqared  roE  Testlmont  Befork  the  Sknt- 

ATX   .■VPPROPRIATIONS    COMMITTKE 

In  my  opinion,  the  decision  of  the  House 
.^pproprlaUons  Committee  to  approve  once 
-ore  only  $3  mlllton  for  the  United  States 
TYavel  Service  (USTS)  for  fiscal  year  '67 
as  against  647  mllllun  authorized  by  Con- 
e-ess .since  1961  Is  a  grave  mistake,  and  I 
nape  fhiU  this  Committee  will  not  follow 
iuit  but  will  honor  this  long  standing  and 
what  could  be  a  very  profitable  commitment 
of  Congress. 

With  the  travel  gap  over  61,7  billion  In 
1965  and  currently  running  at  an  estimated 
uinuiil  rate  of  $19  billion,  we  should  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  narrow  this  "gap" 
through  effective  positive  iicts  rather  than 
;urther  restrictions.  As  of  now  this  govern- 
ment has  decided— and  rightly  so — that  we 
x:!!  net  take  the  path  of  restrlcUoas  on  the 
travel  of  our  citizens  In  dealing  with  our 
mounting  travel  'gap  "  At  the  same  time 
Congress  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  Invest  the 
luDdj  tiat  .ire  required  to  mount  an  effec- 
::ve  and  positive  program  directed  at  Increaa- 
mg  .ind  facUltatlr.g  foreign  travel  to  the 
rmted  States,  Tills  la  bad  from  a  buBlneM 
.Doint  of  view,  and  It  does  not  make  sense  in 
our  balance  of  payments 

I  do  not  believe,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  USTS,  that 
•-'le  House  C^immlttee  was  Justified  In  deny- 
.:4  USTS'  request  for  the  full  »4,7  mUUon 
rongress  authorized  when  It  established 
"STS  !n  1961.  Its  reque.st  Is  reasonaile  In 
>nn5  ..f  the  modest  program  expansion  pro- 
>T*ed  and  In  terms  of  the  problem  to  be  met 
The  $1  4  billion  we  earned  In  1965  from 
:oreign  travel  In  the  U.S,.  $150  million  above 
ii«4  and  6350  million  above  1963.  la  one  of 
■■^  moot  Important  export  Itenw.  Although 
■•■ :»  difficult  to  establish  cause  and  effect  m 
•^e  !X)le  of  USTS  In  this  Increase  I  am  oon- 
'"^ced  that  It  was  major  factor, 

I  support  the  work  of  the  USTS.  because 
•t  is  important  to  this  country  at  this  time 
aecause  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  defl- 
::t  Also,  because  my  own  New  York  State 
i  common  with  many  other  states  l6  an  Im- 
portant travel  state  and  benefits  from  the 
wrrlce.s  rendered  by  USTS.  According  to  the 
attadtes  of  the  New  York  State  Travel  Bu- 
reau, travel  In  New  York  is  a  63  billion  In- 
lustrv,  the  third  largest  In  the  state.  More 
"lan  500  communities  depend  on  the  tourist 
business  as  their  prime  source  of  Income  and 
^er«  are  over  1000  tourist  attractions  In  New 
rork  State.  In  New  York  City  alone,  tourists 
•?«nd  over  $1  billion  annually  for  transpor- 
■■itlon  entertainment,  hotels,  sightseeing, 
i^:  and  as  a  result  the  travel  Industry  is 
■■ae  greatest  single  employer  of  unskilled 
■ibor  !n  the  City.  New  York  City  attracts  an 
BUmated  16  million  out  of  town  visitors 
«&ch  vear,  of  whom  about  1  million  are  vlsl- 
-^rj  from  abroad. 

My  purpose  In  citing  these  statistics  is  to 
Wow  -hat  my  state— like  many  other  states— 
M«<1«  the  support  given  to  our  own  travel 
promotion  efforts  by  the  USTS, 

E'»ry  modem  Industrallzed  nation  In  the 
*3fM   has    a    national    tourist    office    which 
OXn 1693— Part  20 
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serves  as  the  focal  point  of  the  country's 
effort  to  attract  foreign  tourists  to  its  shores 
We  are  latecomers  In  this  area  and  there- 
fore our  efforts  should  be  much  greater.  In 
1965  there  were  nearly  118  million  interna- 
tional travelera,  about  7.2  million  of  whom 
came  to  the  U.8.  By  1972  we  should  be  able 
to  attract  16  million  foreign  visitors  to  the 
U.S..  according  to  USTS  estimates,  provided 
we  do  an  effective  Job. 

By  every  yardstick  the  USTS  budget  is  In- 
adequate. Other  countries  spend  over  $19 
mlUlon  through  more  than  100  offices  In  the 
United  States  alone  to  attract  our  citizens. 
USTS  with  a  $3  million  budget  last  year  was 
able  to  spend  only  »1.7  million  abroad  to  sup- 
port 11  offlce*.  to  advertise  our  tourist  at- 
tractions and  for  public  relations.  In  1966 
Canada  alone  will  spend  80%  of  its  « 10  mil- 
lion budget  for  tourist  promotion  In  the 
U.S.,  while  we  do  not  even  have  a  travel  office 
In  Canada.  Seven  foreign  countries  spend 
more  than  $4  mlUlon  m  travel  oriented  ad- 
vertising in  10  U.S.  magazines  In  1965  whUe 
USTS  magazine  advertising  overseas  was 
6184,712.  Spain,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  UK, 
Ireland,  Prance,  Greece,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  all  have  larger  total  travel  budgets  than 
the  USTS  for  exactly  the  same  purposes. 

There  Is  no  question  that  as  a  first  step 
the  Senate  should  support  the  $4,7  million 
requested  by  USTS  for  FY  1967,  The  next 
year  I  urge  that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  raise  the  USTS  budget  to  the 
$10  to  15  million  range.  Last  July  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2305  with  the  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  10  Senators  which  would  assign  to  the 
USTS  much  broader  functions  than  it  pres- 
ently has.  Including  the  Job  to  coordinate  all 
travel  oriented  functions  within  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  to  do  and  support  more  re- 
search and  promotion,  and  to  give  better 
direction  to  the  domestic  travel  expansion 
program.  S.  2305  would  also  establish  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  national  Inventory  of  our 
travel  resources  and  to  develop  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  best  way  to  develop  our 
domestic  travel  assets  In  coming  years. 

The  travel  "gap"  Is  mounting  and  unless 
we  do  a  much  better  Job  of  travel  promotion 
we  may  well  have  no  choice  but  to  Impose 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  abroad.  This  would  not  only  be  offen- 
sive from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  but 
also  damaging  to  our  commercial  Interests  to 
our  world  leadership. 


Remabks  or  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  Pre- 

PAKKD    FOR     DCUTBT     AT    THE     VS.     TRAVEL 
CONTBtKNCS   or  TUB  NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 
or  TaAVSL  OaOANIZATTONS,  OCTOBEB   10,   1966 
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Faced  with  a  relentlessly  growing  travel 
gap  which  Is  toaterially  worsening  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems  and  which  may 
even  lead  to  reatrlctlons  on  International 
travel  by  UJS.  cltlEens,  the  Administration 
has  responded  with  bold  words  but  with 
little  action.  This  is  one  of  the  gravest  and 
yet  most  remediable  of  the  Administration's 
failures  In  foreign  economic  policy! 

Unfortunately,  It  must  also  be  said  that 
the  response  of  the  travel  Industry  itself  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  It  could  be. 

First,  let's  consider  the  response  of  the 
Federal  Qovernment  to  the  challenge  of  the 
travel  gap,  currently  estimated  to  be  causing 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  $1.9  billion  for  this 
year.  This  deficit  was  $1.7  bUllon  In  1965, 
and  $1.6  blUlon  In  1964. 

The  US.  gives  the  UJS.  Travel  Service  a 
budget  of  $3  million,  a  staff  of  82  In  11  over- 
seas offices  and  tells  It  to  create  a  flood  of 
foreign  tourists  to  this  country.  The  Ad- 
ministration also  launched  a  Discover  Amer- 
ica Program,  with  a  budget  of  a  half  million 
dollars  to  encourage  domestic  travel,  appar- 


ently In  the  hope  that  thu  wUl  help  convince 
our  people  to  spend  their  travel  money  at 
home. 

In  addition,  and  despite  Its  large  major- 
ities In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Administration  has  seemingly  been  unable  to 
get  Its  members  to  grant  the  USTS  the  $4  7 
million  It  requested  for  the  next  fiscal  year- 
Si.?  million  above  last  year's  budget.  The 
matter  has  not  yet  been  settled  In  the  Sen- 
ate, but  even  if  the  Senate  votes  a  higher 
amount  than  the  House,  it  wUl  sUll  have 
to  contend  with  the  House-proposed  bill. 

The  Discover  America  program  Is  now  18 
months  old.  and  while  It  can  point  to  some 
initial  successes,  it  has  not  made  a  dent  In 
the  problem  and  will  apparently  be  unable 
to  do  much  more  in  a  fundamental  way  la 
the  future. 

Why? 

Because  our  national  travel  effort  Is  not 
being  adequately  researched,  financed  and 
led. 

Because  the  Administration  permitted— 
even  encouraged— the  further  fragmentation 
or  the  already  amorphous  US,  travel  Indus- 
try at  a  time  when  It  should  have  encouraeed 
Its  greater  cohesion. 

Because  It  gave  no  encouragement  what- 
ever to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  bill— sponsored  by  3  Re- 
publicans. Including  myself,  and  8  Demo- 
crats—which  could  provide  solutions  to  at 
least   some  of   our   travel  problems. 

Thus  far  our  government  has  felt,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  best  solution  to  the  travel 
gap  lies  In  the  direction  of  constructive  posi- 
tive measures  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  U.S,  citizens  to 
travel  abroad  freely.  However,  absence  of 
restraint  Is  not  a  policy  and  our  efforts  to 
date  In  the  positive  direction  have  been  In- 
adequate and  therefore  unsuccessful. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  the  world  is  getting 
Impatient  with  our  persistent  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  we  must  do  something 
about  It  m  the  near  future.  If  we  cannot 
deal  positively  with  the  travel  gap,  which  Is 
a  major  contributor  to  the  UJS,  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  then  we  will  have  to  do 
It  through  restrictions  on  the  free  movement 
of  money  or  by  reducing  our  world  respon- 
sibilities. This  would  gravely  damage  our 
commercial  interests  and  our  world  leader- 
ship and  Jeopardize  peace  and  security  everv- 
where. 

Therefore  let  us  dispense  with  half  meas- 
ures, cut  our  Ineffective  programs  and  mount 
an  Immediate.  weU-flnanced  and  well  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  travel  gap. 

First,  it  Is  essential  that  the  $4.7  million 
requested  by  USTS  for  FY  1967  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress, 

Second,  hearings  should  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  S,  2305,  the  travel  bill  I  Introduced 
with  bipartisan  cosponsorshlp,  and  on  the 
overall  VS.  travel  problem.  These  hearings 
were  promised  14  months  ago. 

Third,  I  believe  there  should  be  a  major 
study  of  U,S,  travel  resources  and  policies. 
In  order  to  lay  the  basis  for  an  effective  do- 
mestic and  foreign  travel  promotion  pro- 
gram. Ideally,  the  study  should  be  privately 
financed  and  sponsored  through  the  U.S. 
Travel  Advisory  Committee, 

Every  modern  industrialized  nation  In  the 
world  has  a  national  tourist  office  to  serve 
as  the  focal  point  of  the  country's  efforts 
to  attract  foreign  tourists  to  Its  shores. 
They  not  only  do  this  because  tourism  Is  a 
very  lucrative  source  of  Income  for  these  na- 
tions but  also  because  they  realize  that  tour- 
Ism  Is  an  effective  way  to  establish  com- 
munications between  peoples.  We  are  late- 
comers in  the  competition  for  the  world 
tourist  trade  and  therefore  our  efforts  should 
be  proportionately  much  greater  than  those 
of    others. 
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Our  tr«T»l  problem  i»  aolubla  Uirousb  • 
er«*tlve  partnership  b«twe«n  prlvala  ent«r- 
prlM  and  goverameat.  Neither  can  do  It 
alone      The  record  to  dAt«  proyea  tbU. 

I  already  desert  bed  the  *hortcuinlngs  on 
the  part  of  the  Govemment't  effort*.  The 
travel  Indaatry.  through  NATO.  ■DlBCover 
Amertca."  and  Ite  various  component  IrulUA- 
trlea.  have  made  only  what  amounts  to  a 
modest  beginning  In  terms  of  the  billion  dol- 
lar problem  facing  us.  It  also  must  assume 
part  of  the  blame  for  faUlng  to  devise  an 
appropriate  solution  to  the  problems  uf  the 
•rer-widealng  gap  between  our  tourism  earn- 
Inga  and  expenditures. 

It  Is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  primary 
raaponsiblUty  for  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican tourism  Is  that  of  private  enterprise  and 
tbe  governments  role  must  be  conflned  to 
tbat  of  catalyst  and  coordinator  I  am  all 
for  "Discover  Amerlott."  "See  the  USA  '  or 
any  other  slogan  designed  to  awaken  the 
American  public  to  the  sights  and  pieasur«s 
Of  our  nation.  But  In  the  end  what  covints 
U  whether  the  amount  of  effort  put  behind 
these  slogans  Is  adequate  to  do  the  Job 

The  blli  I  intr'Xluced  last  July  ciiJis  for 
a  balanced  program  of  private  and  govern- 
m«Dt  effort.  It  is  coaponsoreU  by  Senators 
Bactkc  of  Indiana,  Long  of  l^saourl.  McOcx 
of  Wyoming.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Cannon 
Of  Nevada.  Woxiams  of  New  Jersey.  BacwsTxa 
of  Mary  Land.  Pxakson  of  Kansas.  Bible  of  Ne- 
Tada  and  Claak  of  Pennsylvania  The  bill  Is 
dMlgned  principally  to  attract  foreign  trav- 
elers to  the  U3  but  It  would  also  encourage 
travel  within  the  United  Statea  by  Amerl- 
oana.  through  an  expanded  and  strengthened 
United  States  Travel  Service  with  a  budget 
Of  •IS  million.  This  expanded  CST3  would 
b«  In  a  position  to  increase  Its  overseas  oper- 
ations, to  adopt  modern  meth<xls  through 
the  use  of  computers,  etc  .  to  advertise  more 
•xtanslvely,  to  compile  comprehensive  travel 
•tatlstlcs  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  It 
would  be  given  statutory  authority  to  ix>ordl- 
nate  present  Federal  travel  related  programs. 
In  the  domeetlc  field.  It  would  develop  a  co- 
herent national  travel  policy,  encourage  the 
construction  or  expansion  of  new  travel  fa- 
ctlltlea  within  the  United  States  and  act  as 
the  Federal  Govemment'B  link  with  state. 
local  and  private  tourlat  development  or- 
ganizations. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  13  5  million 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  national 
trarel  reeourcea  and  policies  and  would  em- 
power a  National  Tourism  Resourcee  Review 
Oommlaslon.  compoaed  of  prominent  travel 
experts,  to  oversee  this  study  and  to  make 
reoommendatlons  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
reeourcea  and  our  travel  policies  over  the  next 
decade. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  I  would  strong- 
ly fav<or  private  enterprise  undertaking  this 
■tudy  through  the  CS  Travel  Advlsorv  Com- 
mittee of  USTS  The  Important  point  is 
that  the  study  is  badly  needed  It  should 
be  made  by  private  enterprise  if  poealble. 
but.  If  not,  than  by  government. 

Two  very  Important  queetlons  could  be 
answered  by  such  a  study,  in  addition  to 
others  I  already  mentioned  :  d  i  Whether  an 
Independent  Federal  agency  should  be  eetab- 
Uahed  as  our  national  travel  office  or  a  private 
organization  should  be  given  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  do  the  Job;  and  (3)  whether  It  would 
be  practical  to  eatabllah  a  matching  fund 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  developing 
their  own  promotion  and  facilities  improve- 
ment programa. 

Time  for  a  poettlve  effort  to  deal  with  our 
trarel  gap  and  our  balance  of  payments  la 
running  out  let  us  demonstrate  that  we 
remain  wedded  to  the  principle  of  a  world 
Increasingly  free  of  reatrlctlona  and  that  we 
retain  the  capacity  to  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems in  this  betsls  I  am  confident  that  we 
do  have  this  capacity,  so  let  um  begin. 


Mr.  BREWSTER      Madam  President.  I 

nse  to  bring  to  the.atU;ntion  of  my  col- 
leagues a  situation  which  I  consider 
deplorable 

This  morning  we  are  considering  ap- 
propriations for.  among  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, a  subsidiary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  ha.s  recommended  that  the 
Senate  appropriate  $106,685,000  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  ahlp  con- 
struction. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  this  figure,  this  $106,685,000  Is  whol- 
ly Inadequate.  It  simply  Is  not  enough 
to  keep  our  merchant  marine  going  for 
very  long. 

However,  low  as  tills  figure  may  be.  it  Is 
nowhere  near  so  low  aa  the  1967  budget 
estimate  for  ship  construction.  That  fig- 
ure. $85  million.  Is  appalling,  and  I  thank 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  at 
least  taking  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
tiian  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  fact  is.  nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  last  year's  appropriation  for 
ship  construction  waa  $132,150,000.  $25 
million  more  than  this  year  A  $25  mil- 
lion reduction  from  last  year's  Inade- 
quate funds  is  totally  unjustifiable  In 
terms  of  the  best  Interests  of  this  coun- 
try- 
History  win  record  the  heroic  con- 
tribution of  our  merchant  fleet  to  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam— a  struggle  to  which 
it  now  carries  98  percent  of  the  supplies 
and  material  and  80  percent  of  all  the 
personnel  These  efforts  will  have  been 
the  more  heroic  because  we  simply  were 
not  prepared 

Our  present  unpreparedness  has  many 
causes  but  among  these.  Oovemment 
policy,  or  lack  of  It.  Is  mo.st  at  fault.  In 
recent  years  our  Oovemment's  conduct 
In  maritime  affairs  has  been  charac- 
terlMd  by  dnit.  We  have  had  no  an- 
chor In  policy,  no  seamanship  at  the 
wheel,  and  no  propulsion  to  move  us  for- 
ward 

In  such  clrcimistances.  It  is  Imperative 
that  this  nation  start  now  on  a  deter- 
mined course  In  maritime  affairs,  a 
cxiurse  which  emphasizes  "build  Ameri- 
can." 'operate  American."  "ship  Ameri- 
can."  and  provide  the  essential  adminis- 
trative and  ftnancl&l  tools  to  steer  this 
course 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  deterioration  which 
has  characterized  our  maritime  Industry 
in  recent  years.  I  am  confident  that  they 
recognize  the  dangers  to  our  security,  our 
economy,  our  Industry,  and  our  ports 
which  are  Inherent  In  runaway  flags. 
slashed  budgets,  idle  shipyards,  and  de- 
creasing numbers  of  skilled  operators 
and  laborers. 

These  weaknesses  In  our  current  mari- 
time posture  have  not  developed  sudden- 
ly, but  they  have  suddenly  taken  on  an 
urgency  which  requires  our  immediate 
attention. 

The  American  story  Is  a  sad  one :  First. 
By  1970  we  will  have  only  200  dry-cargo 
liner«i  under  25  years  old  Second.  Our 
tramp  and  Independent  fleet  currently 
averages  between  23  and  29  years  old. 
Third    The  American  shipbuilding  pro- 


gram Is  now  90  ships  behind.  Fourth 
Our  shipyards  are  closing.  Fifth.  The 
average  American  seaman  is  50.  Sixth. 
Our  skilled  maritime  work  force  con- 
tinues to  dwindle.  Seventh.  Strikes  Idle 
our  ships  and  cripple  our  ports.  Eighth. 
A  decade  ago  we  carried  40  percent  of 
our  waterbome  foreign  commerce — to- 
day we  carry  less  than  9  percent.  Ninth 
Our  reserve  fleet  Is  a  paper  tiger  of  over- 
aged,  obsolescent,  snail-paced,  or  unsea- 
worthy  craft.  Tenth.  As  of  this  date  143 
of  our  commercial  ships  are  on  charter 
to  serve  the  Vietnam  sealift  and  161  ships 
are  being  broken  from  the  mothball  fleet 
There  are  34  Victories  and  184  Liberties 
remaining  In  reserve,  but  I  am  reliably 
Informed  that  all  of  the  remaining  vic- 
tories will  soon  be  broken  out  and  that 
the  remaining  Liberties  are  practically 
useless. 

This  Is  the  American  picture — It  Is  a 
picture  of  crisis — all  the  more  alarming 
when  we  remember  that  we  have  no  ade- 
quate maritime  program  for  merchant 
fleet  development  or  replacement. 

Madam  President.  It  Is  unfortunate— 
perhaps  it  Is  tragic— but  I  believe  It  is 
true — that  this  story,  though  told  and 
retold,  has  never  been  fully  understood 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Traditionally  the  American  public  has 
been  most  responsive  to  the  need  to 
maintain  our  competitive  position  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  those  of 
us  concerned  with  maritime  affairs  can 
learn  something  from  the  sputmk  e.x- 
perience  Perhaps  we  can  bring  to  the 
maritime  crisis  the  kind  of  public  appre- 
ciation and  political  support  which  is 
needed  by  telling  the  Soviet  story  and 
comparing  It  with  our  own. 

Here  are  the  barebones  of  that  storj-. 
First.  As  early  as  1960  the  Soviet  Union 
had  464  merchant  ships  of  a  thousand 
gross  tons  or  over,  under  construction  or 
on  order.  The  United  SUtes  had  39. 
Second.  Since  1960,  new  ship  orders  for 
the  United  States  have  been  in  an  almost 
steady  decline— 25  in  1960;  25  in  1961; 
27  In  1962:  34  in  1963;  16  In  1964,  16  in 
1965;  and  a  probable  11  for  1966.  Third 
Available  Russian  figures  indicate  that 
deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  numbered 
103  In  1964  and  132  in  1965.  Fourth. 
Ehiring  1965  the  Soviet  Union  spent  over 
$600  million  as  against  our  $132 
million  for  new  ship  construction.  Fifth. 
As  of  last  year.  Russia  had  1.261  ships  In 
active  operation  as  against  948  VS.  com- 
mercial vessels. 

Thus,  the  Russian  fleet  presently  ex- 
ceeds our  own  in  size  and  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching us  in  total  dead  weight  ton- 
nage It  Is  estimated  that  by  1968  she 
will  surpass  us  in  deadweight  tonnage 
too. 

I  believe  that  this  simple  statistical 
analysis  clearly  demonstrates  the  decree 
to  which  the  present  administration  of 
our  maritime  program  falls  even  to  meet 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Oovemment. 

The  duty  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  makes  It  Imperative  that  we 
maintain  a  powerful  merchant  fleet  suf- 
ficient to  provide  complete  Independence 
from  foreign  ships  or  alien  crews  with 
no  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


The  responsibility  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  cannot  be 
discharged  by  surrendering  such  com- 
merce to  the  merchant  fleets  of  these  na- 
tions The  responsibility  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  cannot  be  discharged  by 
allowing  foreign  flags  to  carry  most  of 
our  cargo,  unbalance  our  international 
pa\Tnents,  and  deplete  our  gold  reserve. 
The  vow  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  £md  our  posterity  can- 
not be  discharged  by  pulling  down  the 
American  flag  over  the  seven  seas  and 
abandoning  our  commerce  to  uncertain 
friends  or  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  country  re- 
assessed Its  maritime  strength  in  terms 
of  Its  constitutional  obligation  to  ade- 
quately defend  the  Nation  and  protect 
Its  life  line  In  international  commerce. 

This  year  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated billions  of  dollars  for  housing,  urban 
renewal,  medical  care,  social  security, 
regional  development,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  a  host  of  other  programs.  This 
year  we  will  be  subsidizing  a  host  of  other 
programs  In  Industry,  in  research,  in 
education,  and  in  transportation. 

I  have  supported  these  programs  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing nation  and  an  expanding  population. 
But.  when  I  hear  others  say  that  the 
approximately  $300  million  which  we 
have  been  spending  annually  on  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  too  much — is  too  much 
to  provide  the  second  arm  of  defense — 
Is  too  much  to  provide  an  adequate  sea- 
lift  for  our  military  forces — is  too  much 
to  promote  our  essential  waterbome 
commerce — to  safeguard  our  sea-line — 
to  protect  our  access  to  strategic  mate- 
rials—and to  provide  overseas  markets 
for  American  abimdance — to  do  all  this 
in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war — 
then  I  must  tell  them  that  we  have  lost 
.qght  of  the  basic  essentials  which  sus- 
tain a  great  nation. 

We  must  understand  that  if  we  do  not 
sustain  our  fleet  for  these  purposes,  then 
all  other  expenditures  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic Improvement  might  some  day  be 
sacrificed  to  International  disaster. 

This  is  a  problem  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  not  received  suflQclent  considera- 
tion. If  It  had  received  this  attention, 
we  would  not  be  in  the  sorry  state  in 
which  we  And  ourselves  today. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, which  would  require  armual  con- 
gressional authorization  of  funds  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon.  In  this  way  we  would 
guarantee  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  would  make  a  searching 
Inquiry  each  year  into  the  needs  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

Hopefully,  in  this  way  we  will  be  able 
to  return  the  United  States  to  the  head 
of  the  list  of  International  shipping  pow- 
ers As  of  the  moment,  she  !s  falling 
far.  far  behind. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Madam  Presl- 
aent.  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  ap- 
propriation bill,  H.R.  18119,  prohibits  the 
use  of  any  funds  for  enforcement  of  ex- 
port control  orders  on  cattle  hides,  calf 
and  kip  skins  and.  bovine  leather.     I 


argued  and  voted  for  this  provision  in 
the  extensive  discussion  we  had  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  I  support 
it  on  the  floor  now. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  take  such  action  on 
its  own  motion.  The  Department,  in  my 
opinion,  has  failed  to  make  a  case  for  its 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  cattle  hides 
and  calf  and  kip  skins. 

On  April  18  I  submitted  testimony  to 
the  Commerce  Department  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  concluded  by  saying  that  taking 
all  the  facts  Into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  restricting  exports  of 
cattle  hides  will  not  have  the  desired 
effect  but  will  produce  undesired  effects. 
I  recommend  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy. 

Since  that  time  the  Department  did 
make  minor  adjustments  in  Its  policy 
which  do  not  remove  any  of  the  basic  ob- 
jections since  the  policy  remains  basi- 
cally unchanged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks of  April  18  to  be  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  testifying  on  this  most  important 
matter.  To  me.  It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a 
most  Important  responsibility,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  an  objective  look  at  all  the  evi- 
dence wUl  Indicate  the  imdeslrabllity  of  the 
course  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
foUowlng. 

First,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  dlfUcult  situation.  Prices,  espe- 
claUy  for  food,  have  been  rising.  But  the 
expedient  of  cutting  back  exports  of  hides  in 
order  to  keep  shoe  prices  from  rising  Imposes 
a  burden  upon  cattle  producers  to  support  a 
theory  which  has  not  worked  and  which  will 
not  work  because  It  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
facts,  because  a  free  market  In  hides  wlU  not 
raise  the  price  on  shoes. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  Commerce  De- 
partment policy  Is  based  Is  contained  In  a 
statement  of  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Colllna  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  March  22.    Mr.  Collins  stated : 

"The  Inflationary  aspects  proceed  In  a  se- 
quence as  follows:  (1)  Shortage  of  bides;  (2) 
Increased  prices  of  hides;  (3)  Increased  prices 
of  leather;  and  (4)  Increased  prices  of  shoes." 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the 
following : 

1.  According  to  a  IMS  U8DA  study  a  $10 
pair  of  shoes  contains  only  9.68  worth  of 
cured  bides. 

2.  The  recent  rise  In  cattle  hides  has  been 
from  a  very  depressed  market.  On  the  basis 
of  the  1947-49  average  for  whole-sale  prices 
equal  to  100,  the  January  1966  Index  stood  at 
70.4.  This  compares  with  the  19S1  level  of 
124.0  and  the  1959  level  of  79.9. 

As  another  meastire,  the  current  price  of 
hides  when  adjustment  is  made  for  Increase 
in  the  general  price  level  Is  lower  than  either 
the  OPA  price  celling  of  1942-45  or  the  OPS 
price  celling  of  1961. 

3.  According  to  an  editorial  In  the  April  13, 
19M  Wall  Stzvet  Journal,  the  shoe  Industry 
says  that  Increased  operating  and  labor  costs 
have  played  the  major  role  In  determining 
the  latest  Increases  In  shoe  prices. 

4.  And  finally,  even  with  export  controls 
on  cattle  hides,  the  price  of  shoes  has  gone 
up  anyway.  The  shoe  Industry  has  an- 
nounced that  It  will  raise  prices  for  the  fall 
line  of  shoes  by  8  to  8  per  cent. 

The  above  facts  tend  to  indicate  that  hide 
inlces  are  not  responsible  for  the  Increase 


In  shoe  prices.  There  are  still  other  con- 
siderations which  make  the  quota  restric- 
tions undesirable  on  their  face.  First,  the 
restrictions  are  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  free  trade. 

Second,  we  cannot  have  such  short  mem- 
ories that  we  do  not  remember  the  year  1964. 
when  rising  Imports  of  beef  posed  a  great 
problem  for  the  cattle  Industry.  One  of  the 
things  which  the  Government  told  the  in- 
dustry was:  "increase  your  own  exports." 
This  Is  exactly  what  the  Industry  has  done 
with  cattle  hides,  which  are  the  second  most 
Important  product  obtained  from  cattle, 
after  beef.  It  strikes  me  as  something  lees 
than  consistent  to  tell  cattle  producers  to  try 
10  increase  their  exports  of  what  comes  from 
the  inside  of  the  steer  and  then  turn  around 
and  tell  them  that  they  must  reduce  their 
exjKjrts  of  what  comee  from  the  outeide  of 
the  animal. 

The  recent  drop  In  hides  exported  from 
Argentina  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  move  into  new  markets,  espyeclally  m 
Europe.  Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
Commerce  Department  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  products  abroad.  Now 
that  we  have  made  great  progress  in  reach- 
ing this  market  for  cattle  hides,  we  are 
going  to  turn  around  and  tell  our  new  cus- 
tomers, "Sorry,  you'll  have  to  shop  else- 
where." This  Is  a  strange  way  to  build  up 
confidence  In  American  reliability. 

The  Commerce  Department  policy  threat- 
ens cattlemen  with  serious  financial  set- 
backs. Since  the  policy  was  announced, 
hide  prices  i^Siye  dropped  3  to  4  cents  a 
pound.  The  future  market  for  hides  has 
dropped  about  7  cents.  This  has  resulted  In 
a  drop  of  about  J3  per  head  for  the  live 
animal.  It  Is  an  unwise  act  to  penalize  cattle 
producers  at  a  time  when  cattle  prices  are 
Just  recovermg  from  a  long  siege  of  below 
normal  prices,  to  support  an  unworkable 
theory. 

In  addition  to  the  drought  in  Argentina, 
Australia,  from  which  I  returned  last  night 
as  a  member  of  the  Umted  States  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
umon.  Is  undergoing  a  terrible  drought,  with 
vast  numbers  of  livestock  dying  from  lack  of 
water.  Now  that  America  is  bulldmg  up  an 
export  market,  due  to  worldwide  conditions, 
It  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  acts  of  our 
own  government. 

And  so,  taking  all  the  facts  mto  considera- 
tion, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  restrlctmg  ex- 
ports of  cattle  hides  will  not  have  the  de- 
sired effect  but  will  produce  undesired  ef- 
fects. I  reconmiend  the  Immediate  aban- 
donment of  the  policy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  I>resident, 
if  the  chairman  may  have  the  last  word 
on  the  issues  discussed  here,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mtmox]. 
Again,  I  would  suggest  that  we  deal  with 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  as  a  prac- 
tical matter.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  legality  or  about  the  language  in  the 
report  at  the  moment,  which  is  subject 
to  argument;  but  as  a  practical  matter, 
I  suggest  to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  that  the  request  or 
directive  in  the  report  should  be  re- 
spected. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  w^ere  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
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The  bill  H  R.  18119'  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  S<?nators  Mc- 
Clbllan,  Ellinder.  Macnuson.  Hollajjd, 
Pastori.  Ftlbright.  Smfth,  Saltonstall, 
and  MtJWDT  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
the  measure  just  adoptt'd  approves  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  tMr.  McClellanI  de- 
serves great  credit  for  Its  swift  and  over- 
whelming passage.  His  articulate  and 
persuasive  presentation  assured  such  fa- 
vorable action. 

Joining  Senator  McCliixan  both  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor  today  was 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  fMrs 
SitrrH!.  whose  hard  work,  careful  dili- 
gence, and  gracious  cooperation  served 
Immensely  to  win  Senate  approval 

Also  to  be  commended  for  offering 
astute  and  convincing  views  on  various 
aspects  of  this  measure  are  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  HruskaI. 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
fMr  Mcndt;.  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TYDn*csl  And 
may  I  say  to  the  rest  of  the  membe-shlp 
that  the  expeditious  success  of  the  meas- 
ure speaks  highly  for  us  all  and  demon- 
strates once  again  the  outstanding 
achievements  which  our  cooperative  ef- 
forts enable 


ALLIED        HEALTH        PROFESSIONS 

PERSONNEL     TRAINING     ACT     OF 

1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1690.  HR   13196 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Licislativi  Clerk  A 
bill  HR  13196  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunities for  training  of  medical  tech- 
nologists and  personnel  in  otlier  allied 
health  professions,  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational quality  of  the  schools  training 
such  allied  health  professions  personnel, 
and  U.1  strengthen  and  Improve  the  exist- 
ing student  loan  programs  for  medical, 
osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry,  pharmacy 
optometrlc.  and  nursing  students.  &x\A 
for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con&lder  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  P^jbllc  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  5,  line  12.  after  the  word 
"hospital",  to  strike  out  "(as  defined  In 
paragraph  '3)  of  section  724>,";  on  page 
15.  line  21,  after  the  word  "professions", 
to  strike  out  "means  a  department,  divi- 
sion, or  other  administrative  unit    In  a 


Junior  college,  college,  or  university  > ' 
and  Insert  means  a  Junior  college,  col- 
lege, or  university";  on  page  16,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "provides",  to  strike  out 
primarily  or  exclusively"  and  insert  "or 
can  provide '.  on  page  17,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "medicine",  to  Insert  a  school  of 
osteopathy,".  In  line  11,  after  "724",  to 
strike  out  "or  with  each  of  such 
schools.";  on  page  19,  after  Line  7.  to 
Insert; 

1 5)  The  term  "affiliated  boepltal"  means  a 
hospital,  aa  defined  in  secUon  fl26,  which 
U  not  owned  by.  but  U  aauiat«d  i  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations)  with,  one  or 
more  training  centcra  for  allied  health  pro- 
resslons. 

On  i>age  20,  after  line  10.  to  strike 
out: 

LOAN    RCtMSUaaCMKNT    PATMSNTS    FOB    HEALTH 
PZaSONNCL 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  li\sert: 

ADOrrtONAL  LOAN  CANCKLLATION  FOB  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL  PEACTICINO  IN  LOW-INCOME 
RrntAL    AEEAS 

On  page  21,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  SecUon  741  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  gubaection: 

"(J  I  In  order  to  encourage  students  who 
have  obtained  a  loan  under  this  part  to  re- 
Anance  such  loan  through  the  student  loan 
program  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
likewise  to  encourage  students  to  obtain  new 
loans  under  such  part  B  program  In  lieu  of 
obtaining  such  loaru  under  this  part,  a  stu- 
dent who  doee  so  with  tne  approval  of  the 
educational  institution  involved  shall,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under  such 
part  B  a»— 

"111  Is  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  Institution  under  this  part,  or 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part 
B  obtained  In  lieu  of  a  loan  from  the  Institu- 
tion, does  not  eiceed  the  amount  which  he 
was  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Institution, 
tje  entitled.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  to  have  the  following  loan 
reimbursement  payment  paid  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  where  such  person  — 

"Ml  engages  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  optometry,  or  oeteopathy  In  an 
area  in  a  State  determined  by  the  appropriate 
State  health  authority,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  physicians, 
optometrists   or  dentists,  and 

"13;  the  appropriate  State  health  author- 
ity certifies  to  the  Secretary.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  short- 
age of  and  need  for  physicians,  optometrists. 
i>T  dentists  In  the  area  where  the  practice 
occurs,  then  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  amount  of  each  such  loan 
shall  be  paid  for  each  year  of  such  practice. 
up  to  a  total  of  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  loan  In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  optometrist,  the  annual 
amount  shall  be  15  per  centum  (rather  than 
10  per  centum  I  for  each  year  of  such  prac- 
tice In  an  area  In  a  State  which  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  year  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
regulations  and  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  health  authority  to  be  a 
rural  area  characterized  by  low  family  In- 
f-ome,  and  for  the  purpose  of  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  sentence,  an  amount  equal  to 
an  additional  50  per  centum  of  any  such  loas 
may  be  paid 

"No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section   for    service    performed    more    thaxi 


fifteen  years  from  the  execution  of  the  note 
or  WTltten  agreement  evidencing  It  " 

ic)  Section  823  of  the  Public  Health  Serr- 
Ice  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following   new  subeectlon 

"(f)  In  order  to  encourage  dtudents  who 
have  obtained  a  lottn  under  this  part  to  re- 
finance such  loan  through  the  student  loan 
pnsgram  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
likewise  to  encourage  students  to  obtain  new 
loans  under  such  part  B  program  In  lieu  of 
obtaining  such  loans  under  this  part  s 
student  who  does  so  with  the  approval  of  th» 
educational  Institution  Involved  shall,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under  such 
part  B  as — 

"ill  Is  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  institution  under  this  part,  or 

'■(21  In  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part  B 
obtained  In  lieu  of  a  loan  from  the  Institu- 
tion, does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  he 
was  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  institution, 
be  entitled,  in  accordance  with  regulations  n; 
the  Secretary,  to  have  paid  to  such  student 
by  the  Secretary,  as  loan  reimbursements, 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  principal  amount  of  any  such  loan  for 
each  complete  year  of  service  as  a  full-time 
professional  nurse  ( including  teaching  ic 
any  of  the  fields  of  nursing  training  and 
service  as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or 
consultant  In  any  of  the  fields  of  nursing) 
In  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion or  agency,  up  to  a  total  of  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  such  loan.  No 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
for  service  pe.'formed  more  than  fifteen  years 
from  the  execution  cf  the  note  or  written 
agreement   evidencing   It." 

( d »  ( 1 )  Ttie  second  sentence  of  section 
435(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  .^ct  of  1965 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  "eligible  Institu- 
tion") U  amended  to  read  as  follows-  "Suci 
term  also  includes  any  public  or  other  noa- 
profit  school  of  health  or  school  of  nursing 
and  any  school  which  provides  not  less  thar. 
a  one-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  In  a  recog- 
nized occupation  and  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  ( H  ,  ( 2 ) .  ( 4 ) ,  and  ( 5 )  " 

I  2 1  Such  section  435  Is  further  amended  bt 
striking  out  all  that  follows  rubsecUon  (»i 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections 

■lb)  The  term  'school  of  health'  means* 
school  which  Is  accredited  aa  provided  in  lec- 
tlon  721(b)  (1)(B I  of  the  Public  Hea.th 
Service  Act  and  which  provides  training  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor 
of  dentistry,  or  an  eqtilvalent  decree,  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of  science  In  phAT- 
macy,  or  doctor  of  pharmacy,  doctor  of 
podiatry,  or  doctor  of  surgical  chiropody 
or  doctor  of  optometry,  or  an  equivalent 
degree 

"(c)  The  term  "school  of  nursing'  mesni 
a  collegiate,  associate  degree,  or  dlplom* 
school  of  nursing 

"(d)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  In  a  college  or  unlver- 
.sity  which  provides  primarily  or  excluslvelj 
and  accredited  program  of  education  in  pro- 
fessional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In  nun- 
ing 

"(e)  The  term  'aseoclate  degree  school  o. 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  of 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  Junior  coJ- 
lege,  community  college,  college,  or  univer- 
sity which  provldee  primarily  or  exclusive;? 
an  accredited  two  year  program  of  education 
In  professional  nursing  and  allied  subject* 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or 
to  an  equivalent  degree. 

"if)  The  term  'diploma  school  of  nursing 
meana  a  achool  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or 
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university,  or  an  Independent  school,  which 
provldee  primarily  or  exclualvely  an  ac- 
credited program  of  education  In  professional 
nursing  and  allied  subject*  leading  to  a  di- 
ploma or  to  equivalent  Indicia  that  such  pro- 
gram has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

"(g)  The  term  'accredited'  when  applied 
to  liny  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpoee  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  that  a 
program  which  Is  not  eligible  for  accredita- 
tion by  such  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  shall 
be  deemed  accredited  for  purposes  of  thlB 
part  if  the  Commissioner  finds,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  accreditation 
body  or  bodies,  that  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  program  will  meet  the  accredi- 
tation standards  of  such  body  or  bodies  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  fol- 
lowing the  normal  graduation  date  of  stu- 
dents who  are  In  their  first  year  of  izutruc- 
tlon  at  such  school  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  finding  by  the  Commissioner  Is 
made. 

"(h)  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  Institution;  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  in- 
jtltutlon  (Including  an  Insurance  company) 
which  is  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State. 

"(II  The  term  'line  of  credit'  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the 
lender  and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  la 
paid  out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In 
annual  Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender 
agrees  to  make.  In  addition  to  the  Initial 
loan,  additional  loans  In  subsequent  yeara." 
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At  the  top  of  page  27,  to  strike  out: 

INCOCTIACING  PRTVATE  CAPITAL  rOH  LOANS  TO 
SrrDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICIKE,  OSTK- 
OPATHT.  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY,  PODIA-rET, 
AND  OPTOMETHT 

Sic.  5.  Part  C  of  title  VTI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
•J:e  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

E-NCOLTIAGINO     PRIVATE    CAPTTAL     rOB    STODKNT 
LOANS 

Sue  746.  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting for  direct  Federal  support  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  private  and 
other  non-Pederal  funds  for  student  loans, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  the 
following  forms  of  assistance,  upon  such 
tenns  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  the  benefit  of  students  attending 
schools  of  medicine,  oeteopathy,  dentistry, 
pHarnmcy.  podiatry,  and  optometry: 

■■(I)  If  such  a  school  borrows  non-Federal 
funds  (or  otherwise  receives  or  makes  avail- 
able repayable  non-Pederal  funds)  for  de- 
posit In  a  student  loan  fund  eetabUshed 
■ar.der  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  guar- 
antee timely  repayment  of  all  or  part  of 
such  funds  (plus  Interest  thereon),  (B) 
icree  to  reimburse  the  school  for  up  to  90 
P*r  centum  of  the  loss  to  IJ  from  defaults  on 
student  loans  made  from  such  funds,  and 
'Ci  agree  to  pay  to  the  school  the  amount 
Of  the  interest  differential  (as  defined  In  sub- 
•ecUon  (O)    with  respect  to  such  funds. 

"1 2 1  If  8uch  a  school  arranges  for  a  stu- 
dent assistance  organization  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (ci)  to  make  loans  to  students 
^tending  the  school,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
•iito  an  agreement  with  the  organlzaUon 
upon  the  t«rms  set  forth  in  section  740  and 
may  I  A)  guarant^'e  timely  repayment  of 
unds  (plus  Interest  thereon)  borrowed  by 
we  organlz.itlon  for  deposit  In  its  student 
"»n  fund  estjjbllshed  under  this  pert.  (B) 
Wee  to  reimburse  the  organization  for  up 
^'  w)  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  de- 
■^its  on  student  loans  made  from  such 
^rowed  funds,  and  (Ci  agree  to  pay  to  the 
^organization  the  amount  of  the  Interest  dlf- 
•erential  with  respect  to  such  borrowed 
"^"ds.      A    student    assistance    organization 


with  which  the  Secretary  makes  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  described  In  section 
740(a)  for  puipoee  of  applying  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  part. 

"(3)  If  such  a  school  enters  Into  an  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  more  lenders  pur- 
suant to  which  the  lender  makes  loans  (upon 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section 
741)  In  such  amounts  and  to  such  students 
as  the  school  may  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  741,  the  Secretary  may  (A) 
guarantee  to  the  lender  timely  repayment 
of  the  loans  (including  amotmts  thereof 
which  are  canceled),  and  (B)  agree  to  pay 
to  the  lender  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  give  the  lender,  considering 
the  Interest  on  the  loan,  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return  on  such  loan.  The  Secretary  shall 
condition  any  such  assistance  upon  agree- 
ment by  the  school  to  pay  the  Secretary 
promptly  an  amotmt  equal  to  10  per  centvim 
of  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  the  lender  on 
account  of  defaults  on  such  student  loans. 
"(b)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  If  the  Interest  on  an  obligation  Is 
exempt  from  income  taxation  by  reason  of 
section  103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054,  the  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee 
tlmrly  payment  of  that  obllgaUon  except 
during  such  time  or  times  as  it  is  held  bene- 
ficially by  a  holder  which  Is  exempt  from 
Income  tax  becatise  It  is  a  state  or  an  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  because  of  section 
601(c)  of  such  Code. 

"(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  thu 
section  with  respect  to  a  loan  if  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  that  loan  exceeds  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into 
account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing 
In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  the  borrower  pays  or 
would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to  other  loans 
of  a  similar  duratln. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'interest  differential'  means 
the  excess  of  (A)  the  amount  of  Interest 
paid  by  a  school  or  organization  with  respect 
to  sums  deposited  by  It  as  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part,  over  (B)  the  amount  of  In- 
terest received  by  It  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  funds, 

"(2)  the  term  'student  assistance  orga- 
nization' means  a  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  students  in  one 
or  more  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  optometry. 

"RXVOLVINO  rmn;    APPBOPBXATIONS  AtJTHORlZED 

"Ssc.  747.  (a)  There  U  hereby  created   In 
the  Treasury  a  separate  ftmd    (hereinafter 
in  this  section  called  'the  ftmd')  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  mak- 
ing deposits  into  the  student  loan  funds  of 
schools  which  have  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  part  but  which  for  legal 
or  other  reasons  are  unable  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)   to  take  adequate  advan- 
tage of  assistance  under  section  746.     De- 
posits made  from  the  fund  shall  be  made 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate,  and  tKey  may 
be   made   without   regard   to    tJhe   allocation 
provisions    of    section    742(b).     There    shall 
l>e  deposited  Into  the  fund  all  amounts  ap- 
propriated pmrstiant  to  this  section  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
the  Secretary  from  his  op«ratlons  In  connec- 
tion with   the  fund,   including  any   moneys 
derived  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  sale 
of  assets,  or  beneficial   Interests  or   partici- 
pations in  assets,  of  the  fund.     There  shall 
be    paid    from    the    fund    all    payments    to 
schools  required  by  secUon  741(1)    with  re- 


spect to  student  loans  financed  from  d^xjsits 
made  from  the  fund  and  all  expenses  and 
payments  of  the  Secretary  In  connecUon  with 
the  sale  (through  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  otherwise)  of  partlclpa- 
Uon  In  obligations  acquired  under  this  part. 
If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the  requirements 
of  the  ftind,  such  excess  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

■'(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  making 
payments  Into  the  fund  estebllshed  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  deposits  from  the 
fund  (and  notwithstanding  section  741(g)), 
a  school  must  agree  to  require  each  student 
who  receives  a  loan  financed  from  such 
capital  contributions  to  authorize  in  writ- 
ing assignment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  that  loan,  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  each  prior  loan  made  by 
the  school  to  the  student  under  this  part, 
and  the  school  must  agree  to  assign  to  the 
Secretary  so  much  of  these  notes  or  other 
evidence  of  loans  as  he  may  determine.  The 
school  shall  continue  to  collect,  as  agent  of 
the  Secretary  and  for  so  long  as  he  may  de- 
termine, payments  of  principal  and  Interest 
with  respect  to  any  such  notes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  loans  wlilch  may  be  assigned.  Ten 
per  centum  of  such  payments  with  respect 
to  notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  which 
have  been  assigned  shall  be  retained  by  the 
school  and  90  per  centum  of  such  payments 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)(1)   Por  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of  (A)   the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
guaranteed  under  clause   (A)    of  paragraph 
(1),   (2).  or  (3)   of  subsecton  (a)   of  section 
746,  (B)  the  amotint  of  any  other  loans  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  pay 
the  Interest  differential   authorized   by   sec- 
tion 746(a),  (C)   the  amount  of  deposits  to 
student    loan    funds    made   from   the   fund 
established   under  subsection    (a),   and    (D) 
the  amount  of   loans    (except   so  much   of 
such   amount   as   Is  for  refinancing   loans) 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  may  be 
required,  by  virtue  of  section  741  (J) .  to  make 
loan  relmbiu-sement  payments,  may  not  ex- 
ceed such  maximum  amount  as  may  be  au- 
thorized   by    an    appropriation    Act,    except 
that   this  amount  in   turn   may   not   exceed 
the  amount  authorized   to  be  appropriated 
for  that  year  by  section  742(a).     Whenever 
a  specified  maxlmtmi  amotmt  is  so  author- 
ized by  an  appropriation  Act.  there  shall  be 
established  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as 
Indefinite  appropriations  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  payments  required   by  a 
contract  of  guaranty  or  by  any  other  under- 
taking made  by  him  pursuant  to  section  746 
with  respect  to  such  maximum  amount. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  the 
maximum  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  which  shall  be  available  for  stu- 
dents attending  any  school  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  allocating  such 
maximum  amount  among  schools  and  orga- 
nizations with  which  he  has  agreements  un- 
der this  part  In  a  manner  which  he  deems 
to  be  consi.<!tent.  considering  the  availability 
of  student  assistance  u:-,dPr  title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  -with  the 
provisions  of  section  742(b)." 


At  the  top  of  page  34.  to  strike  out: 

ENCOURACINC     PRIVATE     CAPITAL     FOR     LOANS     TO 
STTTDE.VTS    IN    SCHOOLS    OF    NCRSINC 

Sec.  6  Part  B  of  title  \in  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections  : 

"ENCOURAGING     PRIVATE     CAPITAL     FOR     STLTDENT 
LOANS 

"Sec.  829.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting for  direct  Federal  support  to  the  max- 
imum  extent   practicable   private   and   other 
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noc-Pademl  funcU  for  student  luan»  the 
8«cretArr  la  aumiTlied  to  provide  tiie  fcliow- 
Ing  furms  of  aaaistance.  upon  sucn  terms  a^nd 
OocullUuns  aa  ne  mHV  deem  4pprv>pruij.  for 
tbe  btnefi'.  uf  students  attendlnij  acho-jia  of 
nursing 

•i  1»  If  such  a  school  borrows  n.>n-FKlersi 
funds  I 'ir  otherwise  receives  or  nmkea  aviui- 
able  repayable  n dr.- Federal  funds i  for  de- 
posit m  4  student  loan  fu.id  established 
under  this  part  the  Secretary  may  i  A  )  guar- 
ftiit««  timely  repayment  of  ail  or  part  of  such 
funds  .plus  interest  tnereou  i  iBi  agiee  to 
reimburse  the  school  for  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  loss  to  it  from  default  oii  student  loans 
ma.(le  frLim  such  funds,  and  Ci  agre«  to  pay 
to  the  school  the  amount  of  the  lntere«t  dif- 
ferential I  as  defined  In  subaecUun  .ci  •  with 
respect  to  such  funds 

■  I  J  1  If  sucn  a  8choi)l  arrange*  for  a  student 
aaalstance  ort^axusatum  i  as  def\i>ed  In  sub- 
•ectlun  m:  ,  I  to  make  loans  to  studen-.s  at- 
tending the  school,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  organization  up- 
on the  terms  set  forth  In  section  832ib)  and 
may  lAi  guarantee  timely  repayment  of 
funds  I  plus  interest  thereon  i  bt^rrowed  by 
the  organization  for  deposit  In  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  this  part,  i  B  i  agree 
to  reimburse  the  urganlzaUon  for  up  to  90 
per  centum  of  the  k«a  to  It  from  defaulu  on 
student  loans  made  from  such  borrowed 
funds,  and  i  C  i  agree  to  pay  to  the  organiza- 
tion the  amount  of  the  interest  dlfTerentlal 
with  respect  to  such  borrowed  funds  A  stu- 
dent assistance  organization  with  which  the 
Secretary  makes  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  school 
of  ntirslug  tvr  purpose  of  applying  the  other 
provisions  of  this  part 

■i3i  If  such  a  school  enters  Into  .j  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  mote  lender;  pur- 
suant to  which  the  lender  makes  loans  i  upon 
term*  and  conditions  set  forth  In  secU.m  823 
(b)  I  In  such  amounts  and  to  such  sti  dents 
as  tile  school  may  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  823  the  Sec- 
retary may  i  Ai  guarantee  to  the  lender  timely 
repayment  of  the  loans  (including  amounts 
thereof  which  are  canceled)  and  iBi  agree 
to  pay  to  the  lender  such  SLmount  as  the  Sei: - 
retary  determines  will  give  the  lender  con- 
alderlng  the  interest  on  the  loan,  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  such  loan  The  Secretary 
shall  condition  any  such  asslsUnce  upon 
agreement  by  the  school  to  pay  the  Secretary 
promptly  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  by  him  to  the  lender  on 
account  of  defaults  on  such  student  loans 

■lb)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  'ai  shall  be 
subject  to  the  foilowmg  llmltatlon.s 

"il(  If  the  interest  on  an  obligation  la 
exempt  from  income  taxation  by  reason  of 
section  lOStai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ol  18M.  the  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee 
timely  payment  of  that  obligation  except 
during  such  time  or  times  as  it  is  held  bene- 
Qcially  by  a  holder  which  la  en-mpt  from 
income  tax  because  It  la  a  State  n  an  In- 
strumentality >f  a  State  or  becatise  of  sec- 
tion 501  ( c  1  of  such  Code 

■i2i  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  loan  if  the  rate  of 
interests  on  that  loan  exceeds  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  i  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  t^lng  into 
ac<-ouiu  the  range  of  mtereat  rates  prevail- 
ing in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 
and  the  rate  of  interest  the  borrower  pays  or 
would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to  other  loans 
of  a  similar  duration 

"(C)    For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

"(li  the  term  Interest  differential  means 
the  excess  of  A)  the  amount  of  Interest 
paid  by  a  school  or  organisation  with  reapect 
to  sums  i.lep<Mited  by  It  as  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under   this    part,    over    (B)    the   amount   of 


mtereat  received  by  It  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  funds 

■■(2)  the  term  'student  assistance  orga- 
nization' means  a  nonpro&t  organization 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  students  in  one 
or  more  schools  of   nursing 

■'■xyoLViNO  rvrro.    APpaomiA'noNS 
AtrruokizkB 

"Skc  830  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  called  'the  fund')  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  mak- 
ing Federal  capital  contributions  to  schools 
which  have  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  part  but  which  for  legal  or  other 
reasons  are  unable  las  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  take  adequate  advantage  of 
assistance  under  section  829  Federal  rapltal 
special  contributions  made  from  the  fund 
shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate, 
and  they  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  allocation  provisions  of  section  825 
There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund  all 
amuunts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  any  other  moneys,  property.  i>r  as- 
sets derived  by  the  Secretary  from  his  opera- 
tions In  connection  with  the  fund.  Including 
any  moneys  derived  directly  or  Indirectly 
fnmi  the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial  Interest 
or  participation  In  assets,  of  the  fund  There 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  all  payments  to 
schools  required  by  section  823(c)  with  re- 
spect to  student  loans  financed  from  capital 
contributions  from  the  fund  and  all  ex- 
penses and  payments  of  the  Secretary  In 
connecuon  with  the  »ale(  through  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  or  other- 
wise) of  participation  In  obligations  ac- 
quired under  this  part  If  at  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  that  moneys  In  the 
fund  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  fund, 
such  excess  shall  t>e  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury 

"(b)  ( 1 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 115,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1968.  for  making  pay- 
ments into  the  fund  established  under  sub- 
section I  a ) 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  capital  contribu- 
tions from  the  fund  (and  notwithstanding 
section  833(bii7i).  a  school  must  agree  to 
require  each  student  who  receUes  a  loan 
financed  from  such  capital  contributions  to 
authorize,  Ln  writing,  assignment  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  note  or  other  evidence  oif 
that  loan,  and  the  note  or  other  evidence  of 
each  prior  loan  made  by  the  school  to  the 
student  under  this  part  and  the  school  must 
agree  to  asr.lgn  to  the  Secretary  so  much  of 
these  notes  cc  other  evidence  of  loans  as  he 
may  determine  The  school  shall  continue 
to  '-ollect.  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  and  for  so 
long  as  he  may  determine,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  with  respect  to  any  such 
notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  which  may 
be  assigned  Ten  per  centum  of  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  notes  or  other  evidence 
of  loans  which  have  been  assigned  shall  be 
retained  by  the  school  and  90  per  centum  of 
such  payment  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary 

"(C)  I  I  I  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of  (Ai  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
guaranteed  under  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  (2),  or  (3t  0.'  subsection  la)  of  section 
829  (  B'  the  amount  of  any  other  loans  with 
reepect  to  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  pay 
the  Interest  differential  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 829' a  I  (C)  the  amount  of  capital  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  made  from 
the  fund  eetabUshed  under  subsection  (a), 
and  (Di  the  amount  of  loans  (except  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  Is  for  refinancing 
loans,  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
may  be  required,  by  virtue  of  section  823(f), 
'.1  make  loan  reimbursement  payments,  may 
n.,<t  exceed  such  maximum  amount  as  may 
be  authorised   by  an  appropriation  Act,  ex- 


cept that  this  amount  In  turn  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  year  by  section  824.  When- 
ever a  specified  maximum  amount  Is  so  au- 
thorized by  an  appropriation  Act,  there  stiau 
be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Treiitury 
as  indefinite  appropriation  such  sums  as  nu; 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  n^ake  payments  required  by  a 
contract  of  guaranty  or  by  any  other  under, 
taking  made  by  him  pursuant  to  section  S29 
with  respect  to  such  maximum  amount 

■■('2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  the 
maximum  amount  determined  under  p.ira- 
graph  1 1 )  which  shall  be  available  for  stu- 
dents attending  any  school  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  allocating  such 
maximum  amount  among  schools  and  orga- 
nizations with  which  he  has  agreements  un- 
der this  F>art  in  a  manner  which  he  deems  tc 
be  consistent,  considering  the  availability  of 
student  assistance  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  with  the  pro 
visions  of  section  825  " 

lb)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  806(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
sertlng  "(A)"  after  "year"  and  by  InsertlEg 
tlie  following  before  the  semicolon  at  tlie  end 
of  such  paragraph  "',  or  (B)  a  loan  of  lloo 
or  more  (1)  pursuant  to  section  823(f)  (ex- 
cept so  much  as  refinances  a  loan)  or  (Hi 
pursuant  to  section  829(a)  (3)" 

At  the  top  of  page  41,  to  strike  out 

A'THORIZlNO  LOAN  INSXTRANCI  POB  LO.ANS  V: 
RXriNANCB  LOANS  MAOC  raOM  FIDrR.UiT 
ASSUTKO    STUDENT     LOAN     FUNDS 

See  7  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  (as  tb&t 
term  la  defined  In  section  435  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965)  shall  also  be  Insurable 
by  the  Cominlssloner  of  ESducatlon.  or  by  i 
State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  orga- 
nization, under  the  provisions  of  title  IV-E 
of  that  Act  If  It  Is  made  for  the  purpose  o{ 
enabling  the  borrower  to  repay  one  or  more 
student  loans  obtained  by  him  from  a  loan 
fund  establlahed  under  Utle  VII  or  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  Com- 
missioner of  ESducatlon  shall  promulgate  snch 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  approprl.ite  v: 
assure  that  loans  which  are  Insurable  by 
virtue  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  made.  A  loan 
shall  be  insurable  by  virtue  of  this  sectloE 
only  If  It  Is  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other 
written  agreement  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  427(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  except  that  if  the 
repayment  period  has  begun  for  any  lo&n 
which  Is  to  be  repaid,  the  new  loan  may  no! 
be  Insured  unless  its  rejwyment  period  begim 
when  the  loan  Is  f>ald  to  the  borrower  The 
amount  of  any  loan  which  Is  made  Insurable 
by  virtue  of  this  section  shall  not  be  Included 
in  determining  whether  a  student  h.is  ei- 
ceeded  the  annual  or  aggregate  limits  set 
forth  in  section  426(a)(1)  or  section  438 
(b) (1) (A)  of  such  Act 

On  page  42,  after  line  4.  to  Insert 

CSTABLISHINa  A  RKVOLVINO  rUND  PEOM  WHICH 
SCHOOLS  MAT  OBTAIN  LOANS  TO  CAPITWJZI 
HEALTH  PaortSaiONS  BTOBENT  LOAN  rOTIDS 
tTNDEa  TITLE  Vll  -C  OF  THE  PtTBLIC  HEALTH 
8EBVICE    ACT 

Sec,  5(a)  Section  744  of  the  Public  HealtS 
.Service  Act  (relating  to  loans  to  schcxilsl  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"LOANS    TO    schools;     k«VOLVINC    ITND 

"Loan  to  schools 
"Sec  744,  (a)(1)  During  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  l^"^  tii< 
Secretary  may  make  loans,  from  the  revolrtng 
fund  established  by  subsection  (d),  to  any 
public  or  other  nonprofit  school  referred  tc 
In  section  740(a)  which  Is  located  In  .i  S;t»» 
and  Is  accredited  as  provided  In  section  711 
(b)(1)(B),  to  provide  all  or  p«u-t  of  the  capi- 
tal  needed   by   any   such  school   for  making 


loans  to  students  under  this  section  (other 
than  capital  needed  to  Onance  the  Institu- 
tional contributions  required  by  section  740 
(b)(2)(B)),  Loans  to  students  from  such 
borrowed  sums  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  limitations  set  in  section  741. 
The  requirement  In  section  740(b)  (2)  (B) 
»uh  respect  to  Institutional  contributions  to 
student  loan  funds  shall  not  apply  to  loans 
made  to  schools  under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  lo«in  to  a  school  under  this  section 
may  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
s'jtent  with  applicable  provisions  of  section 
740  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  If 
the  Secretary  deems  It  to  be  neceesary  to 
assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section  will 
be  achieved,  these  terms  and  conditions  may 
include  provisions  making  the  school's  obli- 
gation to  the  Secretary  on  such  a  loan  pay- 
able solely  from  such  revenues  or  other  assets 
or  security  (Including  collections  on  loans  to 
students)  as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 
Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  (A)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  TreM- 
ury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
Pbllfjatlons  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  the  maturltiM  of  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
and  (B)  probable  losses. 

■Pat/ments  to  schools  to  cover  certain  cosU 
incurred  in  making  student  loans  from 
borrowed  funds 

"(b)  If  a  school  borrows  any  sums  imder 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  pay 
to  the  school  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to  90 
per  centum  of  the  loss  to  the  school  from  de- 
fsult.'i  on  student  loans  made  from  such 
sums  (2)  the  amount  by  which  the  Interest 
payable  by  the  school  on  such  sums  exceeds 
the  Interest  received  by  it  on  student  loans 
made  from  such  sums,  (3)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  collection  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 740(b)(3)  to  be  paid  out  of  a  student 
loan  fund  with  respect  to  such  sums,  and  (4) 
the  amount  of  principal  which  Is  canceled 
pursuant  to  section  741  (d)  or  (f)  with  re- 
spect to  student  loans  made  from  such  funds. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"Limitation  on  loans  from  revolving  fund 

"(c)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (1)  such  limitations  as  may  be 
specified  In  appropriation  Acts,  and  (2)  the 
diSerence  between  $35,000,000  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  fimds  (other  than  loans 
under  this  section)  deposited  In  student 
loan  funds  under  thu  part  for  that  year. 
"Revolving  fund 

'(d)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  within 
tile  Treasury  a  health  professions  education 
fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  called  'the 
fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal-year  limitation  as  a  re- 
TOlving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. A  business-type  budget  for  the  fund 
shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
JMM.  considered,  and  enacted  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law  (sections  103.  103,  and 
194  of  the  Oovemment  Corporation  Control 
Act,  31  V.B.C.  847-849)  for  wholly  owned 
Government  Corporations. 

12)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  approprla- 
Uons  paid  Into  the  ftmd  pursuant  to  section 
"*3(a),  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
tills  subsecUon,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  Interest  payments  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans  under  this  section,  and 
wy  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived 
"y  him  from  his  operations  In  connection 
Wth  this  section  (other  than  subsection 
•  o)).  Including  any  moneys  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  bene- 
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fldal  Interests  or  participations  In  assets,  of 
the  fund. 

"(3)  All  loans,  expenses  (other  than  nor- 
mal administrative  expenses)  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  (other  than  subsection  (b) ) 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fimd.  Including  (but 
not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments  of 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  the  sale, 
under  section  302  (c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Assoclstlon  Charter  Act,  of  par- 
ticipations In  obligations  acquired  under  this 
secUon.  Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  on  the 
cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  paid 
out  for  loans  under  this  section,  lees  the  aver- 
age undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the  fund 
during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  Interest 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  ttscal  year  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred 
with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  any  Interest  payments  so  deferred 
shall  themselves  bear  Interest.  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
In  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and  any  rea- 
sonably prospective  future  requirements  of 
the  fund,  such  excess  may  be  transferred  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  742(a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tq  the  fund 
established  by  this  subsecUon  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967." 
Allotment  among  schools  of  funds  for  Fed- 
eral capital  deposits  and  loans  to  schools 
(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  742  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  "appropriated" 
In  the  last  sentence  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following:  "under  thU  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  or  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  (1)  for  payments  into  the  fund 
established  by  section  744(d),  and  (2)  for 
making  Federal  capital  contributions  Into 
loan  funds  at  schools  which  have  esteblished 
loan  ftinds  under  this  part. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  such  section  742 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  Secretary 
shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which 
schools  must  file  applications  for  Federal 
capital' contributions,  and  for  loans  pursuant 
to  section  744." 

(3)  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
secUon (b)  (2)  of  such  section  742  which 
precedes  clause  (A)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting "secUon"  for  "part". 

(4)  Such  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
742  Is  further  amended  by  redeslgnaUng 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  Funds  ayailable  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  payment  to  schools  imder  this  part 
(whether  as  Federal  capital  contributions 
or  as  loans  to  schools  under  section  744) 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  that 
year  shall  be  allotted  among  schools  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part." 
Conforming  changes 

(c)(1)  Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  secUon  740  of  such  Act  are  amend- 
ed to  read:  "(A)  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tribuUons  to  the  fund,  (B)  an  amount  equal 
to  not  leas  than  one-ninth  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions,  contrlbi^ted  by  such 
InstltuUon,". 

(2)  (A)  So  much  of  secUon  743(a)  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "an  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 740(b)", 


(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  743(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "total  amount  of 
the  allotments  to  such  fund  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part  bears  to  the  total 
amounts  In  such  fund  derived  from  such 
allotments"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"total  amount  of  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  such  fund  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  740(b)(2)(A)  bears  to 
the  total  amount  In  such  fund  derived  from 
such  Federal  capital  contributions"  and  by 
striking  out  "the  balance"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  balance". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  743  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  so  much 
of  such  fund  as  relates  to  payments  from 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  section 
744(d))"  after  "loan  fund  eetabllahed  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement". 

Effective  date 

(d)  (1 )  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  pay- 
ments to  student  loan  funds  made  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  In  the  case  of 
payments  pursuant  to  commitments  (made 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  make  loans 
under  section  744  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  at  the  request  of 
any  Institution,  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  convert  a  Federal  capital  con- 
tribution (which  shall  Include  the  amoimt 
allocated  to  It  under  section  740(b)(2)(A) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  to  a 
student  loan  fund  of  such  Institution,  made 
under  title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  there- 
to for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
to  a  loan  under  section  744  of  such  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

On  page  49,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

ESTABLISHING  A  REVOLVING  FUND  rSOM  WHICH 
SCHOOLS  or  NXrKSING  MAT  OBTAIN  LOANS  TO 
CAPITALIZE  STTTDENT  LOAN  fTTNDa  TTNDXl 
TITLE  Vm-B  or  THE  PTTBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVICE 
ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  827  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  loans  to 
schools  of  nursing)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"LOANS  TO  schools;  revolvinc  rcND 
"Loajis  to  schools 

"Sec.  827.  (a)(1)  During  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  1968,  the 
Secretary  may  make  loans,  from  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  subsection  (d),  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  school  of  nursing 
which  is  located  In  a  State,  to  provide  all  or 
part  of  the  capital  needed  by  any  such  school 
for  making  loans  to  students  under  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  capital  needed  to  make  the 
Institutional  contributions  required  of 
schools  by  section  822(b)  (2)  (B) ).  Loans  to 
students  from  such  borrowed  sums  shall  be 
subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  section  823.  The  require- 
ment in  section  822(b)  (2)  (B)  with  respect 
to  Institutional  contrlbuUons  by  schools  to 
student  loan  funds  shall  not  apply  to  loans 
made  to  schools  under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  loan  to  a  school  under  this  section 
may  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent "With  applicable  provisions  of  secUon 
822,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  If 
the  Secretary  deems  It  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section  wlU 
be  achieved,  these  terms  and  conditions  may 
Include  provisions  making  the  sch(5or8  obli- 
gation to  the  Secretary  on  such  a  loan  pay- 
able solely  from  such  revenues  or  other  assets 
or  security  (Including  collections  on  loans  to 
students)  as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 
Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  (A)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to 
the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the      ferred  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the      tribuUon   (which  shall   Include  the  amount 


¥^^        A'A       1* 
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(including  aselstance  under  title  IV  of  tlie 
H'ffher  Education  Act  of  IRfiS    but.  *»TrliifHniT 


"  ( 1 )   he  haa  been  accepted  for  enrollment     nanclal  need  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
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of  the  Trwiaury.  taking  Into  conalderatlon  the 
cturent  avenge  yteld»  of  outatandinj:  mar- 
ketable obligation*  of  the  United  States 
having  maturltiea  comparable  to  the  maturl- 
tlea  of  loana  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
tlxU  section,  and  (B)  probable  loeses. 
"Payments  to  schooU  to  cover  certain  coats 

Incurred    in    rnaking    itudent    loans    from 

borrowed  funds 

■lb)  If  a  »chool  of  nursing  borrows  any 
•Unas  under  thia  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  pay  to  the  school  il)  an  amount 
equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  Ioa«  to  the 
Kbool  from  deifaulta  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  sums  (3)  the  amount  by  wnlch 
the  Interest  payable  by  the  schi-Kji  on  such 
sums  excee<l3  the  Interest  received  by  It  on 
student  loans  made  from  such  sums,  \3)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  collection 
expenses  authorized  by  section  823ibi  i3)  to 
be  paid  out  of  a  student  loan  fund  with 
respect  to  such  sums  and  4  i  the  amount  of 
principal  which  Is  canceled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 823(b)  (3)  or  (4)  with  respect  to  stu- 
dent loans  made  from  such  sums  There  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal* 
year  limitation  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section 

"Ltmitatlon  on  loans 

"(c)  The  total  of  the  loajis  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  leaaer  of  1 1)  such  limitations  as  may 
be  specified  in  approfirlatlon  Acts,  and  (3) 
the  difference  between  $35. 000. 000  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  title  for  that  year 

" RevolfHng  fund 

■'(d)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  a  nurse  training  fund  (herein- 
after In  this  section  called  the  fund't 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
without  flacal-year  limitation  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  A 
business-type  budget  for  the  fund  shall  be 
prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  con- 
sidered, and  enacted  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  I  sections  103  103.  and  104 
of  the  CJovernment  Corporation  Control  Act. 
31  use  847  S49i  for  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations 

"i3i  The  fund  shall  consist  of  appro- 
priations p)ald  Into  the  fund  pursuant  to 
section  834.  approprUtlons  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  all  amounts  received  by 
tlie  Secretary  as  interests  payments  or  repay- 
ments of  prlncl(mJ  on  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  other  moneys.  prof)erty  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
In  connection  with  this  section  .other  than 
subsection  .  b  i  i ,  Inculdlng  any  moneys  de- 
rived directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of 
assets,  or  beneficial  Interests  or  participa- 
tions In  assets,  of  the  fund 

"(3)  All  loans,  expenses  i  other  than  nor- 
maJ  administrative  expenses  i  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  i other  than  subsection  ibi  i 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  including  >  but 
not  limited  to '  expenses  and  payments  of 
the  Secretary  m  connection  with  the  sale, 
under  section  303ici  of  the  Pederal  National 
Mortgage  A8B<Klatlon  Charter  Act  of  par- 
ticipations In  obilKatlons  acquired  under  this 
section  Prom  time  to  time  and  at  least  at 
the  clone  >f  each  fl«cal  year  the  Secretary 
•hall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  on  the 
cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  paid 
out  for  loans  under  this  section,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the 
fund  during  the  year  The  rate  of  such  In- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
preceding  each  fl.H<-al  year  on  outstandlnR 
Treasury  obligations  of  maturl'y  comparable 
to  the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from 
the    fund       Interest    payments    may    be    de- 


ferred with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  any  Interest  payments  so  de- 
ferred shall  themselves  bear  interest  If  at 
any  time  the  Secretary  determines  that 
moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reasonably  prospective  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

•■(4)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  824,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
established  by  this  subsection  »2, 000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19«7  " 

(b)  Section  824  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing "Sums  appropriated  pvirsuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  (1)  for  payments 
into  the  fund  established  by  section  827(d), 
and  (2 1  In  accordance  with  agreements  un- 
der this  part,  for  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions to  schools  with  which  such  agreements 
have  been  made,  to  be  used,  together  with 
deposits  In  such  funds  pursuant  to  section 
823(b)  I  3)  (B) ,  for  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  student  loan  funds  " 

Allotment  of  funds  for  Federal  capital 
contrtbutions  and  loans  to  sctiooin 

(c)  (1)  Section  82S(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  i  relating  to  allotments  of  ap- 
propriations among  States i  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "for  payment  as  Federal  capital 
contributions  or  as  loans  to  schools  under 
section  837  i"  after  "shall  be  allotted'  In  the 
first  sentence,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (ai  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Funds  available  In  any  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ment to  schools  under  this  part  (whether  as 
Federal  capital  contributions  or  as  loans  to 
schools  under  section  827)  which  are  In  ex- 
ceaa  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  834  for  that  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  States  and  among  schools  within 
States  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part" 

(2)  Section  823(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  the  allocation  of  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  schools)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

•|bMl)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  datea  by  which  schools  of  nursing 
In  a  State  must  file  applications  for  Federal 
capital  contributions,  and  for  loans  pursuant 
to  section  827.  from  the  allotment  of  such 
State  under  the  first  two  sentences  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

Conformirif  amendment 

(d)(1)  So  much  of  section  B26( a)  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  iruiertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  8321  b  I". 

i3i  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  8'i6(ai  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  balance"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  balance" 

i3i  Subsection  ibi  of  such  section  826  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "i  other  than  so  much 
of  such  fund  as  relates  to  payment*  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  section  827 
id)  )"  after  "loan  fund  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement" 

Effective  date 

le?  (  1  )  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments to  student  loan  funds  made  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  In  the  case 
of  payments  pursuant  to  commitments 
I  made  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act)  to 
make  loans  under  section  827  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(2i  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  at  the  request  of 
any  Institution,  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  convert  a  Federal  capital  con- 


tribution (Which  shall  Include  the  amount 
allocated  to  It  under  section  822^b)(2)(Al 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  to  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  of  such  Institution,  made 
under  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
thereto  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  to  a  loan  under  section  827  of  such  Act 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

On  page  56,  after  line  16.  to  Insert 

CONrORMI.VG   AMUtTDtiZm   TO   THE    rEDi:R.\L    NA- 
TIONAL   MORTCAC«    ASSOCIATION    CHAKTEB    ACT 

Sec.  7.  Section  302(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Act  i« 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(B)  The  Department  of  Health,  Ediica- 
tlon,  and  Welfare,  but  only  with  respect  t.; 
loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
and  loans  to  help  finance  student  loan  pro- 
grams " 

At  the  top  of  page  57,  to  Insert: 

Transferability      of      construction       grants 
Opportun:ty  grants  for  nurstng  education 

3ec.  8.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  thlj 
title,  whenever  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  any  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated, for  any  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  either  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (ai  will  not  likely 
be  utilized  for  such  purposes  during  such 
year,  he  shall  transfer  such  part  to  the 
amounts  which  are  appropriated  to  carry  ou: 
the  purposes  of  the  other  such  paragr.iph 
If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  part 
can  be  used  for  such  purposes." 

(b)  Title  vrn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"PART     D— OPPORTVNITT     GRANTS     FOR     NURSINC 
ErrCATlON 

"Statem.ent    qJ    purpose    and    appropriations 
authorized 

"Sec  861  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide,  through  schools  of  nursing 
I  as  defined  In  section  843  (b)  ).  nursing  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  to  assist  ;e 
making  available  the  benefits  of  nursing  edu- 
cation to  qualified  high  school  graduates  c'. 
exceptional  financial  need,  who  for  lack  o! 
financial  means  of  their  own  or  of  their 
families  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  ben- 
efits without  such  aid 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yea.- 
ending  June  30.  1967.  $5,000,000  for  the  P,5ca; 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  S7.000.000  fcr 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  payments  to  schools 
of  nursing  that  have  agreements  with  him 
entered  Into  under  section  867,  for  use  by 
such  schools  for  payments  to  undergraduate 
students  for  the  nursing  educ.itlonal  oppor- 
tunity grants  awarded  to  them  under  this 
part  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  ihn 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  to  Institutions  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated 
■Amount  of  nursing  educational  opportunitv 
grant '  Annual  determination 

"Sec  862  From  the  funds  received  by  n 
for  such  purpose  under  this  part,  a  schoc! 
of  nursing  which  awards  a  nursing  educa- 
tional opportunity  ^rant  to  a  student  under 
this  part  shall,  for  the  duration  of  the  grant 
jjay  to  that  sludeni  for  each  academic  year 
during  which  he  Is  In  need  of  grant  aid  tc 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  school,  a^ 
amount  determined  by  the  Institution  for 
such  student  with  respect  to  that  year 
which  amount  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  lesser  of  $800  or  one-half  of  th« 
jum  of  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid 


I  including  assistance  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  but  excluding 
assistance  under  work-study  programs)  pro- 
vided such  .student  by  such  school  and  any 
ftssisWince  provided  such  student  under  any 
scholarship  program  established  by  a  State 
or  a  private  Institution  or  organization,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  during 
the  preceding  academic  year  at  a  schosl  of 
nursing  received  grades  placing  him  In  the 
upper  half  of  his  class,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  plus  $200. 
If  the  amount  of  the  payment,  determined 
pursuant  to  this  section,  for  an  academic 
year  Is  less  than  $200  for  any  student,  no 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  part  to 
Buch  student  for  such  year.  The  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation, 
prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  participating 
instltutlon-s  basic  criteria  or  schedules  (or 
both)  for  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  any  such  nursing  educational  opportunity 
grant,  talcing  into  account  the  objective  of 
limiting  grant  aid  under  this  part  to  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  financial  need  and  such 
other  f.'.ctors.  including  the  number  of  de- 
pendents in  the  family,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  relevant, 

"Duration    of    nursing    educational    oppor- 
tunity grant 
"Sec.  863    The  duration  of  a  nursing  edu- 
cational   opportunity   grant   awarded    under 
this   part   shall    be    the   period    required   for 
completion   by   the   recipient   of  his   under- 
graduate   course    of    study    In    the    nursing 
school   from  which  he  received  such  grant, 
except  that  such  period  shall  not  exceed  four 
.academic    years    less    any   such    period    with 
respect  to  which  the  recipient  has  previously 
received  payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  prior  nursing  educational   opportunity 
grant    (whether    made    by   the   same   or   an- 
other  school    of    nursing).     An   educational 
opportunity  grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  payments  only 
If  he  ( 1 )  Is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  course  of  nurse  training  which  he  Is 
pursuing,    according    to    the    regularly    pre- 
s~ribed  standards  and  practices  of  the  school 
of  nursing  from  which  he  received  the  grant, 
and   (2)    is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
such  course  of  study,  during  the  academic 
year.    In    attendance    at    such    school.     Fail- 
ure  to   be   In    attendance   at    the   school   of 
nursing   during    vactlon    periods   or   periods 
of  military  service,  or  during  other  periods 
during   which    the    Secretary   determines   In 
accordance    with    regulations    that    there    Is 
good   cause   for   his   nonattendance    (during 
which  periods  he  shall  receive  no  payments) 
shall  not   t)e  deemed  contrary  to  clause   (2) 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"Selection  of  recipients  of  nursing  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants 

"Sec  864  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  the  award  of  a  nursing  educational 
opportunity  grant  under  this  part  at  any 
schfjol  of  nursing  which  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
867  (Which  school  is  hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  an  'eligible  school'),  if  the  in- 
dividual makes  application  at  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  school. 

"(b)  Prom  among  those  eligible  for  nurs- 
tng  educational  opportunity  grants  from  a 
Khool  of  nursing  for  each  'fiscal  year,  such 
school  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
alons  of  its  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  867  and  within  the  amounts 
allocated  to  the  school  for  that  purpose  for 
such  year  under  section  866,  select  Individ- 
uals who  are  to  be  awarded  such  grants  and 
determine,  pursuant  to  section  8«2,  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  school  of 
nursing  shall  not  award  a  nursing  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  to  an  Individual 
unless  It  determines  that— 
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"(1)  he  baa  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  a  full-time  student  at  such  school  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such 
school.  Is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance  there  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent; 

"(2)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  In  his  course  of  study: 

"(3)  he  is  of  exceptional  financial  ne..a: 
and 

"(*)  he  would  not,  but  for  a  nursing  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant,  be  financially 
able  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
school, 

"Allotment  of  nursing  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  funds  among  Sttrtes 

"Sec.  865.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
861(b)  tor  any  nscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amotint  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated as  the  number  of  persons  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  schools  of  nursing 
In  suoh  State  bears  to  the  total  nimiber  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
schools  of  ntirsing  In  all  the  States.  The 
number  of  persons  enroUed  on  a  full-time 
basis  In  schools  of  nursing  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 

"(b)  If  the  total  of  the  simis  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  required  under  sec- 
tion 866  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible  schools 
of  nursing  In  a  State  is  less  than  the  amoimt 
of  the  allotment  to  that  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  that  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reallot  the  remaining  amoimt  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may  fix,  to 
other  States  ta  such  manner  as  he  deter- 
mines will  best  assist  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part, 

"i4 IZocatlon  of  allotted  funds  to  schools  of 
nursing 

"Sec.  866.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligible 
schools  of  niuving  In  any  State  must  file 
applications  for  allocation  to  such  schools  of 
nursmg  educational  opportunity  grant  funds 
from  the  allotment  to  that  State  ( Including 
any  reallotment  thereto)  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  865(a),  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  861(b) .  Such  allocations  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  such  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  among  eligible 
schools  of  nursing  within  a  State  as  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

"(b)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  allo- 
cations tmder  this  section  to  schools  of  nurs- 
ing as  needed. 

"Agreements  loith  schools  of  nursing — 
Conditions 

"Sec.  867.  A  school  of  nursing,  which  de- 
sires to  obtain  funds  for  nursing  education 
opportunity  grants  under  this  part,  shall  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 
Such  agreement  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  fimds  received  by  the 
school  imder  this  part  will  be  used  by  it  only 
for  the  ptvposes  specified  in,  and  in  accord- 
ance with,  the  provisions  of  this  ptart; 

"(2)  provide  that  In  determining  whether 
an  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 864(b)  (3)  the  school  will  (A)  consider 
the  source  of  such  individual 's  Income  and 
that  of  any  individual  or  individuals  upon 
whom  the  student  relies  primarily  for  sup- 
port, and  (B)  make  an  appropriate  review 
of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of  such 
Individuals; 

"(3)  proylde  that  the  school,  m  coopera- 
tion with  other  schools  of  nursing  where 
appropriate,  will  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
identify  qualtflad  youth  of  exceptional   fi- 


nancial need  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue their  education  In  the  field  of  nursing 
beyond  the  secondary  school  through  pro- 
grams and  activities  such  as — 

"(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relatlonshipe  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  counseling  person- 
nel with  a  view  toward  motivating  studies  to 
complete  secondary  school  and  pursue  post- 
secondary-school  nursing  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and 

"(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
conditional  commitments  for  nursing  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  to  qualified 
secondary  school  student  with  special  em- 
phasis on  students  enrolled  in  grade  11  or 
lower  grades  who  show  evidences  of 
academic   or   creative  promise; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  school 
will  continue  to  spend  in  its  own  scholar- 
ship and  student-aid  program,  from  sources 
other  than  funds  received  under  this  part, 
not  less  than  the  average  expenditure  per 
year  made  for  that  purpose  during  the  moet 
recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  the  agreement: 

"(5)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
nursing  educational  opportunity  grants 
under  this  part  reasonably  available  (to  the 
extent  of  available  funds)  to  all  eligible 
students  in  the  school  In  need  thereof:   and 

"(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"Contracts  to  encourage  full  utilization  of 
nursing  educational  talent 

"Sec.  868.  (a)  To  assist  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized (Without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (4i  U  S.C.  5)  )  to  enter 
into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 
year,  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of — 

"(1)  identifying  qualified  youths  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  and  encouraging 
them  to  complete  secondary  school  and  tm- 
dertake  post-secondary  educational  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  nursing,  or 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  for  nursing  students,  including  aid 
furnished  under  this  part. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Definition  of  'academic  year" 
"Sec.  869,  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
'academic  year'  means  an  academic  year  or 
its   equivalent   as  defined   in  regulations   of 
the  Secretary." 

And,  on  page  66,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

REORGANIZATION     PLAN     NUMBERED     3      OF      1960 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  3  of  1966. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Hill], 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act,  H.R.  13196.  It  constitutes 
a  vital  step  in  our  continuing  efforts  to 
provide  the  health  manpower  this  coun- 
try needs.  The  legislation  has  already 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  364  to  0.    It  was  recommended 
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by  the  President  In  his  1966  Health  and 
Education  Message  It  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  without  a  dlatentlng  vote 

HJR.  13196  would,  first,  authorize  a 
new  program  of  financial  assistance  to 
expand  and  Improve  our  training  capac- 
ity for  the  allied  health  professional: 
second.  Increase  the  rate  of  "forgiveness" 
in  the  case  of  student  loans  awarded  to 
physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
who  practice  In  shortage  areas;  and 
third,  amend  the  student  loan  programs 
under  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  and  Nurse  Train - 
ln«  Act  to  encourage  the  use  of  private 
capital,  and  fourth,  provide  scholarships 
for  nurses  and  funds  to  attract  young 
people  Into  the  nursing  profession. 
Aixrn)  ncALTH  morBMTovs 

The  allied  health  professions  represent 
medical  technologists,  dental  hyglenlsts. 
physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists. X-ray  technologists  and  many 
other  categories  of  paramedical  person- 
nel 

Let  me  cite  only  a  few  areas  of  proven 
shortage.  By  1975  our  schools  will  need 
to  graduate 

Twice  the  present  number  of  medical 
and  X-ray  technologists: 

Three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
dental  hyglenlsts:  and 

Even  greater  Increases  In  the  numbers 
of  medical  record  librarians,  occupa- 
tional therapists,  and  physical  thera- 
pists. 

The  bill  would  authorize  construction 
grants,  basic  Improvement  grants  and 
special  Improvement  grants  to  be  award- 
ed to  training  centers  for  the  allied 
health  professions  at  universities,  col- 
lies and  Junior  colleges.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  traineeshlps  for  advanced 
training  In  the  allied  health  professions 
and  grants  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  training  new  types  of  health 
technologists. 

Lx^AN  rvavronas 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  cancel- 
lation of  10  percent  of  a  student  loan. 
plus  accrued  Interest,  for  each  year  of 
practice  in  a  "shortage"  area  In  the  case 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
up  to  a  maximum  cancellation  of  50  per- 
cent. Under  H.R.  13196.  the  rate  of 
cancellation  would  Increase  to  15  per- 
cent per  year  for  practice  in  a  poor  rural 
area  to  a  maxlmiiTn  of  100  percent. 

The  student  loan  amendments  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
adopted  by  the  House  in  H.R.  13196  pro- 
vide for  Federal  encouragement  of  direct 
loans  from  private  sources  for  students 
In  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing  and  cer- 
tain other  fields  of  the  health  profes- 
flcHis.  Since  proposing  the  amendment, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  has  determined  that  the 
proposal  Is  not  acceptable  to  private 
lending  organizations  and  would  not 
be  feasible.  HEW  now  proposes  an 
alternative. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  private  capi- 
tal, the  student  loan  provisions  under 
tile  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 


sistance Act  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
would  be  amended  to  make  the  programs 
comparable  t*T  the  program  for  under- 
graduates under  the  Higher  Education 
.AmendmenUs  of  1966  as  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

NUSSINO 

To  help  relieve  the  critical  .shortage  of 
nurses,  the  committee  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  would: 

First,  establish  a  new  scholarship  pro- 
gram, opportunity  grants  for  nursing 
education,  for  needy  nursing  students; 

Second,  establish  a  new  program  to 
encourage  young  people  to  enter  Into  the 
nursing  profession .  and 

Third,  permit  funds  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  for  associate  degree  and 
diploma  programs  to  be  Interchangeable 
with  f'onds  for  baccalaureate  and  higher 
degree  programs,  and  vice  versa.  In  in- 
stances where  either  one  of  the  programs 
has  Insufficient  applications  and  the 
other  Is  underfunded 

The  opportunity  grants  for  nursing 
education  are  patterned  after  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program  con- 
tained In  title  rv.  part  A.  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

ArPKOPSJATIONB 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H  R.  13196 
would  authorize  a  total  of  $155  million  in 
appropriations  over  the  3  fiscal  years 
1967,  1968.  and  1969  This  toUl  would  be 
reduced  to  $1053  million  through  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation  as  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

STTTPOrr  TOU.  Tax  lbcislation 

The  following  organizations  support 
the  enactment  of  H.R    13196. 

American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools: 

American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges ; 

American  Dental  Association; 

American  Hospital  Association; 

.American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences; 

American  Nurses'  Association: 

•American  Optometric  Association; 

American  Public  Health  Association; 

American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists: 

American  Society  of  Medical  Tech- 
nologists: 

•Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges; 

National  •Association  of  Sanitarians; 
and 

National  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Medical  Technology. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  H.R 
13196 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Madam  President.  I  Just 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  enormous  shortage  of  nurses. 
Major  testimony  wew  given  on  this  bill 
that  we  had  to  do  something  for  nursing 
as  one  of  the  allied  health  professions 
which  had  the  greatest  dlfQculty  The 
effects  of  the  nursing  shortage  are  im- 
bellevable. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
my  amendment,  originally  introduced  on 
September  1  as  amendment  No  787. 
which  has  been  Incorporated  into  H.R. 
13196  as  section  8  of  that  measure     This 


provision  is  designed  to  help  relieve  the 
critical  shortage  of  nurses  which  is  seri- 
ously threatening  patient  care  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  nursing  shortage  Is 
widespread  and  universal,  striking  both 
affluent  and  nonaffluent  communities,  the 
cities,  the  suburbs,  and  riiral  areas  alike. 

As  the  hearings  demonstrate,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  estimates  the  nursing  shortage  at 
125,000.  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
25  percent  of  the  registered  nursing  posi- 
tions in  150  private  hospitals  are  unfilled. 
For  the  city's  21  municipal  hospitals,  the 
situation  is  more  drastic — 60  percent  of 
the  positions  are  unfilled.  Just  last 
week,  the  New  York  Times  carried  the 
revelation  that  at  the  Queens  Hospital 
Center  In  New  York  City,  State  health 
officials  found  15  staff  nurses  on  duty  for 
1,039  patients  one  afternoon.  Due  to  the 
nurse  shortage,  the  center's  recovery 
room  is  closed  on  weekends  and  patients 
are  transferred  directly  from  the  operat- 
ing room  to  understaffed  wards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
PrmxN     NrKsia    on    Ddtt    for     1,039    Pa- 

Tr«NT» — Statk     Aids     Sck     Condition    of 

QCEKNS   HOSPTTAL    CKNTM 

(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

State  health  officials  found  15  staff  nursw 
on  duty  for  1,030  patients  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Queens  Hospital  Center.  They 
also  learned  that  the  center's  recovery  r:x)m 
was  closed  on  weekends  and  patients  wen 
transferred  directly  from  the  operating  room 
to  the  understaCTed  wards 

"Are  paUents  adversely  affected?"  Stat* 
Senator  Seymour  R  Thaler,  ranking  Demc- 
crat  on  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  ob 
Public  Health  and  Medicare,  asked  Dr  Mar- 
tin Waldman.  as  associate  attending  physi- 
cian 

•I'd  have  to  say  'yoe.'  "  Dr.  Waldman  re- 
plied. "On  weekends  we  do  emergency  sur- 
gery, and  the  emergency  patient  needs  the 
meet  care" 

VIGILS   AT   BXOSIOB 

Dr  Waldman  explained  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rwovery  room.  Internes  and  resi- 
dents frequently  maintained  bedside  v!p;j 
for  poetoperaUve  patients     But  he  added: 

•"If  we  get  2  or  3  emergencies,  the  hous« 
staff  Just  do««n"t  have  time" 

The  hoepltal  was  the  third — and  by  con- 
sensus, the  least  run  down — to  be  Inspected 
since  the  State  Health  Department  began  :a 
Investigation  of  the  municipal  system 
Wednesday.  Dr  Donald  Dickson,  assoclaw 
State  Health  Commlseloner,  said  that  all  21 
municipal  hospitals  would  be  vUlted  wlthla 
the  next  four  weeks. 

In  the  radiology  department  at  Queen*. 
the  visitors  were  Informed  that  an  automatic 
processing  machine  first  requisitioned  elgbt 
years  ago  had  yet  to  be  delivered.  Conse- 
quently, the  hand-procewslng  created  delay* 
In  expediting  the  1,000  films  developed  dally. 
and  Impaired  the  quality  of  the  fllnu  tli« 
group  was  told. 

"TOD    CAN    SEX    TOO    ITaCH" 

Dr.  Alexander  Kovak,  an  attending  radi- 
ologist, said  that  hand -processing  necessi- 
tated  "wet  readings"  In  emergency  cases. 

""Wet  readings  are  frowned  upon,"  the  phy- 
sician said.  "You  can  overlook  something,  or 
se*  too  much." 

Dr  Oerald  Shapiro,  the  hospital's  chief 
physicist,  added  that  "the  quality  of  the  mm 
suffers." 


•You  can't  process  with  care  1,000  fllnu 
a  day  by  hand."  he  said. 

The  state  offlclals  expressed  concern  over  a 
high  voltage  circuit  exposed  on  a  wall,  un- 
covered, In  an  X-ray  room. 

OPERATING     ROOaCS     TOtTKB) 

'•It's  more  than  a  Are  hazard,"  James  Jones, 
a  senior  sanitarian  with  the  State  Health 
Department,  told  Dr.  Dickson.  "It's  a  hazard 
to  somebody'-s  life." 

The  ofHclals  donned  green  surgical  scrub 
suits  and  toured  the  four  operating  rooms, 
where  Dr.  Erwin  I^ar,  chief  anesthesiologist, 
told  them: 

•  The  red  tape  involved  between  here  and 
downtown  [the  Hospitals  Department)  Is  un- 
believable." 

The  adequacy  of  the  linen  supply  was  dis- 
puted by  Marie  Alava.  housekeejjer.  and  Dr. 
Philip  Kahn.  the  hospital  administrator. 

•Every  day.  some  patients  go  without 
linen."  Miss  Alava.  the  housekeeper,  said. 

Dr.  Kahn  acknowledged  that  a  linen  prob- 
lem existed,  especially  on  Mondays,  but  said 
that  "generally  speaking,  there  Is  enough 
linen  every  day  for  every  patient." 

A     MISHAP     AT    BCLLEVUl 

Bellevue  Hospital ,  visited  Wednesday  by 
state  offlclals.  underwent  a  mishap  yesterday 
when  a  broken  hot  water  pipe  dumped  three 
inches  of  140-degree  water  onto  the  third 
floor  of  the  outpatient  department.  The  visit 
to  Bellevue  took  place  after  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Medi- 
care had  called  the  Institution  "a  blot  on  the 
city"8  conscience." 

The  break,  which  occurred  at  5:30  A.M., 
three  hours  before  the  clinics  open,  was  at- 
tributed by  Dr.  Randolph  A.  Wyman,  the 
hosplUl  administrator,  to  "our  arteriosclero- 
tic water  pipes". 

•When  you  are  living  In  an  old  tenement 
like  this,  you  get  used  to  it."  Dr.  Wyman  said. 
"We  have  this  happen  once  every  couple  of 
months -not  exactly  as  bad  as  this,  but  we 
do  have  floods." 

The  outpatients  were  treated  In  another 
area  until  1030  A.M.,  when  the  clinic  sec- 
tion was  reopened. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Briefly  explained,  my 
amendment,  as  found  In  section  8,  first, 
establishes  a  new  scholarship  program — 
opportunity  grants  for  nursing  educa- 
tion—for needy  nursing  students;  sec- 
ond, establishes  a  new  program  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  enter  Into  the 
nursing  profession;  and  third,  permits 
funds  under  the  Nurses  Training  Act 
for  as.sociate  degree  and  diploma  pro- 
grams to  be  interchangeable  with  funds 
for  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree 
programs,  and  vice  versa,  in  instances 
where  either  one  of  the  programs  has 
insufficient  applications  and  the  other  is 
unfunded. 

The  scholarship  program  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  unfilled  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Surgeon  General's  Consult- 
ant Group  on  Nursing  which  issued  its 
report.  "Toward  QuaUty  In  Nursing- 
Needs  and  Goals,"  In  February  1963. 
Other  principal  recommendations  in 
the  report  were  brought  to  fruition  in 
the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964. 

But,  imporunt  as  the  Nurses  Train- 
ing Act  and  these  new  amendments  are, 
legislation  alone  is  insufficient  to  relieve 
the  nursing  shortage.  As  Mrs.  Judith 
G  Whi taker,  executive  director  of  the 
-American  Nurses'  Association,  recently 
wrote  me: 


and  retain  adequate  numbers  of  registered 
nurses.  Immediate  and  substantial  eco- 
nomic improvements  must  be  made  If  nxirs- 
ing  services  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
required  In  modem  medical  care  are  to  be 
provided. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  this  summer 
adopted  a  national  annual  salary  goal  of 
$6,500  for  registered  nurses  beglrming 
their  practice.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  achieving  such  a  goal  would  add 
approximately  85  cents  to  the  dally  costs 
per  patient. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  the  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation in  support  of  the  resolution  of 
a  national  salary  goal  for  entrance  into 
nursing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  in  Sxtppobt  or  the  REsoLtTnoN 

ON  A  National  Salabt  Goal  fob  Entbance 

Into  Nuhsino 

qualitt  health  care  ros  all 
"The  health  of  our  nation  Is  a  key  to  its 
future — Its  economic  vitality,  the  efficiency 
of  Its  citizens." — John  P.  Kennedy. 

"Adequate  health  protection  and  medical 
care  once  wa-e  considered  privileges  In  Amer- 
ica: privileges  limited  to  those  who  could 
aCTord  the  best.  Today  our  Nation  has 
greater  wealth  and  a  greater  heart.  We 
are  learning  to  think  of  good  health  not  as 
a  privilege  for  the  few,  but  as  a  basic  right 
for  all." — Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  demands  on  health  care  facilities  are 
now  at  unprecedented  levels.  For  every 
thousand  persons  in  our  population,  there 
were  139.8  admissions  to  general  and  special 
hospitals  In  1962,  nearly  twice  the  numljer 
admitted  In  1940.i  In  1964,  hospitals  em- 
ployed at  least  2  million  persons,  one  nUlllon 
more  than  In  1946.' 

The  demands  can  only  continue  to  expand. 
Population  growth  and  Increasing  numbers 
of  young  and  old  mean  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  services  will  be  needed.  Medical  ad- 
vance, the  growth  of  technology,  and  a  bet- 
ter Informed  citizenry  mean  that  qualitative 
Improvements  will  be  needed  as  well.  The 
problems  of  the  Immediate  future  are  of 
necessity  t(»npounded  by  the  advent  of  new 
programs.  Medicare  for  our  nation's  older 
cltlzenB  becomes  a  reality  this  July.  The 
needs  of  our  combat  forces  In  Vietnam  are 
growing. 

Quality  nursing  care  Is  an  obvious  and  es- 
sential component  of  quality  health  care. 
Our  nation's  aUllty  to  provide  the  quantity 
of  quality  nursing  services  demanded  Is 
threatened  by  the  availability  of  qualified 
professional  nurse  personnel.  At  least 
60.000  •  professional  nurses  are  needed  to  fill 
the  budgeted  full-time  positions  now  vacant : 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  positions  In 
nonfederal  general  hospitals  were  vacant  in 
1963;  * 

Twenty  percent  of  the  poslUons  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  were  vacant  In  1965;  » 


Luw  salaries  have  had  In  the  past,  and 
conUnue  to  have,  adverse  Influence  on  the 
soi;ity   of    health    care   faclUUes    to   recruit 


»0.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  "Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Trends,"  1904  edition. 

•  "Guide  Issue"  of  Hospitals,  Journal  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  Augtist  1 
1965,  Part  H. 

•ANA  Reeeareii  and  Statistics  Unit,  com- 
puted from  known  vacancy  rates. 

•  ANA  Research  and  Statistics  Unit.  "Spot 
Check  of  Current  Hospital  Nursing  Employ- 
ment Conditions,  November  1962." 

'  ANA  Research  and  Statistics  Unit.  "Sur- 
vey of  Salaries  and  Employment  Conditions 
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Eight  percent  of  the  posiUons  In  profes- 
sional nursing  education  programs  were  va- 
cant In  January  1964." 

In  1963,  the  Surgeon  Generars  Consultant 
Group  on  Nursing  rep>orted :  ~ 

••Because  the  need  for  professional  and 
practical  nurses  Is  increasing  so  much  faster 
than  the  supply,  hospitals  have  employed 
ever  larger  numbers  of  nursing  aids,  many  of 
whom  are  Inadequately  Ualned.  This  prag- 
matic solution  to  the  problem  of  shortages 
has  produced  an  alarming  dilution  of  the 
quality  of  service.  In  some  hospitals  the  use 
of  auxiliary  workers  has  reached  such  ex- 
treme proportions  that  nursing  aides  give  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  direct  nursing 
services. 

"Between  1950  and  1962,  with  the  in- 
creased complexity  of  medical  serrtce  In  hos- 
pitals, the  total  amount  of  care  per  patient 
has  Increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
portion of  direct  care  given  by  professional 
nurses  dropped  from  about  40  percent  In 
1950  to  30  percent  In  1962." 

Today  there  are  621.000*  professional 
nurses  practicing  in  the  United  States.  By 
1970.  the  Consultent  Group  concluded  that 
850.000  professional  nurses,  229,000  more 
than  are  employed  today,  would  be  needed 
for  "safe,  therapeutically  effective,  and  effi- 
cient nursing  service."  Another  73.000'  will 
be  needed  to  replace  those  who  will  leave 
the  profession  between  1966  and  1970.  With 
the  recent  adoption  of  new  government 
health  programs,  such  as  Medicare,  even 
more  than  302,000  additional  nurses  will  be 
needed  by  1970. 

qualitt   NUESING   care   must   be   StnPPORTED   BY 
QUAUTT    NtmSING    SALARIES 

"Until  the  economic  status  of  the  nursing 
profession  is  improved,  nursing  will  be  un- 
able to  compete  successfully  with  other  fields 
where  pay  and  benefits  are  more  attractive." 
("Toward  Quality  In  Nursing,"  Repeat  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on 
Nursing.) 

The  single  most  Important  deterrent  to 
providing  the  nursing  service  to  which  the 
American  public  Is  entitled,  is  the  continued 
low  economic  status  of  registered  nurse  nurs- 
ing practitioners.  Low  noncompetitive  sala- 
ries that  do  not  reflect  the  value  of 
nurses'  service  to  society,  effectively  discour- 
age the  recruitment  of  talented  young  peo- 
ple and  the  retention  of  qualified,  able  prac- 
titioners. 

By  whatever  standards  of  equity  or  Justice 
are  applied,  nurses'  salaries  are  inadequate. 
See  following  table:  '" 

Average   annual   earni-ngs  across   the  nation 
1964-1965 

College    faculty »9,000 

Classroom    Teachers 6.200 

Factory    Workers 5^350 

Secretaries    5  ^qq 

Teachers  and  Administrators  In  pro- 
fessional nursing  education  pro- 
grams          6,600 

Occupational    Health   Nurses 5  640 

Public  Health  Staff  Nurses : 

In  non-offlclal  health  agencies..     5.  060 

In  local  official  health  units 5,605 

General  Duty  Nurses  In  nonfederal 
short-term  hospitals  in  metropol- 
itan   areas    4^  700 

Office  Nurses 4.500 


In  Nonfederal  Psychiatric  Hospitals  June 
1965." 

»  ANA.  "Facts  About  Nursing."  1965  edition. 

'  Report  of  the  Surgeon  Generars  Con- 
sultant Group  on  Nursing.  "Toward  Quality 
In  Nursing,"  p.  15. 

« Interagency  Conference  on  Nursing  Sta- 
tistics (ANA.  NLN.  PHS  Division  of  Nursing) . 

•ANA  Research  and  Statistics  Unit,  esti- 
mated on  basis  of  current  net  attrition  rate. 

"ANA  Research  and  Statistics  Unit,  com- 
plied from  various  sources. 
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Society  charges  nurse*  with  a  ifrave  re- 
sponsibility, the  Judgment  they  bring  to 
dally  decisions  UteraJly  determines  matters 
of  life  and  death 

The  knowledge  and  skills  required  by  to- 
days nurse  are  many  times  greater  than  in 
the  past  Advances  In  medical  technology. 
the  development  nf  new  and  highly  complex 
treatment  prixredures,  and  the  Introduction 
of  new  pharmaceuticals  have  greatly  In- 
creased the  complexity  of  nursing  care  func- 
tions More  and  more,  nurses  are  Involved  In 
the  coordination  of  specialized  services  and 
the  suf)ervls!on  of  a  growing  number  of 
ancillary   workers 

No  occupation  of  comparable  responsibil- 
ity Is  is  p<->orly  compensated  Many  occu- 
pations requiring  equal  or  less  preparation 
are  better  paid 

Today's  nurses  and  the  nurse  of  tomorrow 
require  better  i?Tiiundlng  In  the  sclencee  and 
humanities  than  ever  before  College-bound 
young  men  and  women  must  be  attracted  to 
the  profession  In  growing  numbers  to  assure 
the  country  of  an  Increasing  number  of 
quallQed  teachers  and  practitioners  able  to 
co()e  with  the  growing  complexity  of  nurs- 
ing practice  In  Its  recruitment  effort, 
nursing  must  compete  with  the  growing 
number  of  other  career  opportunities  open 
to  young  people  Tisday  the  economic  re- 
wards of  a  nur3lng  career  fall  far  short  of  a 
genu.nely   competitive  level 

A  high  school  senior  weighing  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various  career 
choices  needs  very  little  arithmetic  to  con- 
clude that  the  financial  advantages  of  less 
demanding  poelUons  than  i.ursmg  are  Iro- 
presilve 

For  a  sizeab'.e  Investment,  high  school 
sen.ors  can  qualify  for  a  position  in  numng. 
For  a  token  investment,  our  senior  can  qual- 
ify for  a  9  OO  to  5  00  position  often  as  £1- 
nanciaily  advantageous  and  without  awe- 
some responsibilities  for  human  life,  or  the 
working  of  irregular  hours,  unpopular  shifts 
and  weekends 

As  the  Surgeon  General's  report  points  out. 
college-bi  und  young  people  represent  the 
best  recruitment  p.jientlal  for  nur&lng  The 
available  data  confirm  that  nursing  Is  losing 
out  In  the  competition  Between  la55  and 
IJ64.  the  number  of  girls  entering  college 
more  than  doubled,  rising  from  257.000  to 
528.000  "■  Admissions  to  schools  of  nursing 
In  this  period  Increased  by  only  24  percent 
from  40.209  to  57,604  '•  In  1955.  for  every 
girl  admitted  lo  a  nursing  program  (colle- 
giate or  otherwise),  six  were  admitted  to 
college,   by   1964.  the  ratio  was  1   to  9 

The  continuing  low  economic  stattia  of 
professional  nursing  discourages  not  only 
entry  into  the  field,  but  also  the  retention 
of  qualified  practitioners  Time  and  again, 
studies  have  shown  that  salary  ranks  signif- 
icantly high  as  a  factor  In  Influencing  a 
nurse  s  decision  to  change  a  position  '  In 
some  such  changes,  nurses  are  lost  to  the 
profession  forever  A  great  many  Inactive 
nurses  are  married  women  with  young  chil- 
dren Higher  salaries  would  make  It  possible 
for  more  of  their  number  to  resume  practice 
But  at  today's  salaries.  It  }ust  does  not  pay 
them  to  work  the  paycheck  would  b»rely 
cover  the  outlay  for  carfare,  lunches,  uni- 
forms, taxes,  and  necessary  household  help 

Low  salaries  a!«.o  deters  the  development 
of  a  wel!-cju.*Ilfted  nursing  force  Higher 
salaries  make  it  financially  possible  for 
nurses    to    pursue    advanced    education    and 


"US  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  'Projections  of  Eklucatlonal  Sta- 
tistics  Uj   1974  75"    1965  edition 

"  ANA.  "Facts  About  Nursing."  1966 
edition 

''Influence  of  Wage  Rate  on  Nurse  Mo- 
bility "  1962  Graduate  Program  in  Hoepltal 
Administration  of  the  Cnlverslty  of  Chicago; 
and  others 


otherwise  engage  In  at'tlvltles  that  enhance 
their  knowledge,  skills,  and  practice.  Los* 
of  experienced  practitioners  from  the  field 
further  aggrevates  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  competent  nursing  complement 

THI   ANA    NATIONAL   SAl-ARY    GOAL   rOB    ENTaANCS 
INTO  NtrasiNQ 

"The  American  Nurses'  Association  is  an 
orginlzatlon  of  registered  professional 
nurses  Its  purposes  are  to  foeter  high 
-. tandards  of  nursing  practice,  promote  the 
professional  and  educational  advancement 
of  nurses,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  nurses 
to  the  end  that  all  people  may  have  better 
nursing  care  In  working  toward  these  broad 
objectives    the    association    will — 

"Promote  the  recruitment  of  competent 
nursing  personnel  and  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  professional  knowledge 
and  skill  of  nurses 

■  Work  with  appropriate  private  and  public 
groups  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
country"  (Prom  the  ANA  Platform.  1964- 
1966  I 

In  view  of  ANA'S  responsibilities  to  Us 
members,  the  nursing  profession,  and  to  thj 
pvibllc.  this  National  Salary  Goal  Is  pro- 
posed In  1966.  a  registered  nurse  should 
enter  the  profession  at  a  yearly  salary  of  not 
less  than  $6,500 

In  monthly  terms,  the  goal  la  »541  67  In 
hourly  terms,  assuming  a  forty-hour  week. 
It  Is  »3  13. 

An  entrance  salary  Into  nursing  of  at  least 
»6,500  Is  both  reasonable  and  necessary.  The 
amount  Is  well  within  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  pay  The  wealthiest  country  In 
the  world  cannot  afford  anything  but  quality 
nursing  care. 

The  additional  cost  of  higher  salaries  for 
registered  nurses  would  be  neither  burden- 
some to  Individual  consumers  of  nursing 
service  nor  to  the  economy  as  a  whole 

Nursing  salaries  represent  only  a  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  health  care  Moreover, 
through  the  development  of  prepayment  and 
Insurance  plans,  and  government  programs 
such  as  Medicare,  the  costs  of  health  care  are 
distributed  across  the  population.  By  the 
end  of  1964,  almost  four  out  of  every  five 
persons  had  some  form  of  hospital  expense 
coverage,  "  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  hos- 
p.tal's  Income  was  derived  from  health  In- 
surance plans." 

In  hopsltals.  Implementation  of  the  salary 
goal  for  entrance  Into  nursing,  with  con- 
comitant adjustments  In  the  salaries  of  ex- 
perienced practitioners  would  add  approxi- 
mately 85*  "  to  the  dally  costs  per  patients. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  ANA  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  and  General  Welfare 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
this  salary  goal  Is  being  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Delegates.  It  Is  their  considered 
opinion  that  »6.500  for  a  beginning  prac- 
titioner of   nursing  is 

'The  lowest  salary  required  to  place  nurs- 
ing on  a  minimum  competitive  basis  with 
other  careers  open  to  young  men  and  women. 
The  minimum  salary  required  to  attract 
new  recruits,  keep  qualified  practitioners  In 
the  field,  and  encourage  Inactive  nurses  to 
resume  a  career  In  nursing  " 

In  the  implemenlatlon  of  the  g<«il.  state 
nurses'  assoclatloris  bear  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity Their  membership,  employers  of  nursee 
and  the  public  must  be  Informed  about  It. 
The  national  salary  goal  should  be  used  as 
a  guldef>ost  for  negotiation  of  salarlea  with 
employers  as  well  as  for  the  minimum  em- 
ployment standards  of  state  sections 

The  goal  demonstrates  the  Importance  the 
association  attaches  to  the  role  of  economics 
In  the  existing  health  care  crisis     It  helps  to 


•  .\NA.  'Pacts  About  Nursing."  1966 
editl  jn 
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<  E:stimated  by  ANA  Research  and  Sta- 
tUtlca  Unit. 


acquaint  all  those  involved  with  the  serlova 
situation  created  when  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic base  Is  not  provided  for  health  care 
practitioners. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Permit  me  another  ob- 
servation with  respect  to  the  nursing 
shortage.  Too  often,  we  speak  only  in 
terms  of  recruiting  women  Into  the  pro- 
fession. However,  there  Is  a  place  for 
men  and  they  can  be  attracted  to  the 
field  For  example,  while  only  1  percent 
of  all  persons  entering  Into  nursing  train- 
ing programs  are  men.  on  a  national 
basis,  the  Rockland  Community  College 
of  Suffem,  N.Y..  which  conducts  an  a.s- 
soclale  degree  program  in  nurslixg.  boasts 
of  15  percent  men  students.  I  hope  that 
more  men  will  consider  entering  this  im- 
portant service 

The  opportunity  grants  for  nursing  ed- 
ucation contained  in  my  amendment, 
section  8,  of  the  bill  Is  patterned  after 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram contained  In  title  IV,  part  A,  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  is  the 
provision  de.slgned  to  encourage  recruit- 
ment of  young  people  Into  the  nur.5ing 
profession.  Both  of  these  provisions  will 
be  especially  useful  in  helping  young 
people  from  lower-income  and  from  mi- 
nority groups.  For  example,  although  11 
percent  of  the  population.  Negroes  com- 
prise less  Chan  5  percent  of  the  nursing 
profession.  Nursing  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  these  young  people  to 
expand  their  horizons  and  to  fill  a  na- 
tional need. 

A  final  word.  I  am  aware  that  my 
amendment,  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, does  not  meet  all  needs  As  orig- 
inally Introduced.  It  Included  an  Increase 
In  funds  for  nursing  school  construction 
grants  and  teaching  improvement  grants 
The  scholarship  provision,  while  having 
all  the  virtues  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  also  has  Its  defects.  But  all 
In  all.  section  8  of  H  R  13196  is  a  slanifi- 
cant  and  vital  step  forward  in  meeting 
a  pressing  national  need.  Let  us  take 
that  step  now. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  fine  cooperation  and  material 
contribution  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Madam  President. 
an  amendment  which  has  been  attached 
to  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act.  has  an  important  and 
direct  bearing  on  a  matter  of  national 
concern  This  concern  Is  centered  on  the 
shortage  of  professional  nurses,  now  es- 
tmated  at  125.000  throughout  the  United 
States 

ElTorts  arc  being  made  in  all  sectors- 
private  and  public — to  attempt  to  al- 
leviate this  shortage.  Long-range  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  nurses  and  the  recruitment  of 
greater  numbers  of  young  people.  The 
amendment  will  provide  much-needed 
scholarships  for  nursing  students.  Eli- 
gible young  p>eople  would  be  awarded 
.scholarships  of  $800  annually,  and  those 
who  prove  themselves  by  ranking  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  nursing  class  would 
be  awarded  an  additional  $200. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
funds  for  a  program  to  encourage  young 
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people  to  go  into  nursing.  A  very  use- 
ful portion  of  the  amendment  concerns 
transferability  of  funds.  This  would 
permit  funds  authorized  for  associate 
degree  and  diploma  programs  to  be  in- 
terchangeable with  funds  for  baccalau- 
reate and  higher  degree  programs  in  in- 
stances where  one  program  has  insuf- 
ficient applications  and  the  other  Is 
underfunded. 

All  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  should 
assist  in  recruiting  more  able  young  peo- 
ple into  the  nursing  profession  and  to 
serve  in  a  capacity  they  know  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  Nation  in  its  efforts  to  Im- 
prove health  care. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  salaries  for 
nurses  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
degree  of  preparation  nor  the  tasks  which 
they  perform.  Salaries,  of  course,  are 
not  a  matter  for  Congress.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  public  concern  and  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  this  vital 
factor  which  militates  against  recruit- 
inn  more  young  women  into  nursing. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  r>r.  ■William  H.  Stewart,  dis- 
cussed this  entire  problem  recently  In 
a  speech  presented  at  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Stewart's  thoughtful 
remarks  on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thz    Changing    Chalucnge    or    Health 

M.\NPOWER  ' 

(By  WUUam  H.  Stewart.  M.D..  Surgeon 
General,  Public  Health  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare ) 

We  are  living  in  a  time  in  which  the 
miraculous  la  taken  for  granted.  Nine  very 
short  years  ago  no  man-made  object,  how- 
ever small,  had  ever  been  propelled  Into  orbit 
around  the  world.  Tet  last  week  when  two 
men  joined  their  craft  to  a  huge  orbiting 
gas  tank  160  miles  above  the  earth,  having 
caught  up  with  It  In  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
a  standing  start  most  of  us  were  going  about 
our  business  as  usual.  I  expect  It  will  take 
the  first  manned  flight  to  the  moon  to  bring 
us  back  to  the  level  of  wonder.  And  by  the 
time  that  has  been  done  twice,  well  be  ready 
to  setUe  back  and  wait  for  the  tripe  to  Idars. 

This  casual  accept^mce  of  miracles  is  not 
confined  to  the  space  sciences.  We  in  the 
health  field  experience  our  share  of  it.  Tot 
an  audience  as  knowledgeable  as  this  one  I 
r.eedn't  call  the  roll  of  medical  advances  of 
the  pest  few  years.  You  are  as  aware  as  I  am 
that  the  reach  of  medical  potential  has  been 
«tended  almost  beyond  the  Imagination  of 
physicians  who  practiced  a  generation  ago. 
As  with  the  conquest  of  space,  thU  revolu- 
tion has  been  generated  by  brilliant  advances 
m  scientific  research  and  brought  to  fruition 
through  equally  brilliant  advances  In  applied 
science  and  technology.  Also  as  with  space. 
P«ople  In  general  have  become  accustomed 
t«  the  medical  spectacular.  I  suppose  a 
genuine  cancer  cure  would  be  our  medical 
f^uivalent  of  the  trip  to  the  moon  In  terma 
ef  reawakened  public  excitement. 

But  there  Is  one  critical  flaw  In  the  loose 
analogy  I  have  been  drawing  between  space 
and  medicine.  Relatively  few  people  either 
'•nt  or  expect  to  go  Into  orbit.    Everybody 
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expects  to  receive  the  benefits  of  modern 
health  science.  This  expectation  generates 
tremendous  pressure  on  the  health  team 
the  doctors  and  dentists  and  nurses  and  their 
allies  who  have  to  deliver  the  goods. 

For  medicine  and  its  allied  disciplines  are 
Involved  today  In  two  simultaneous  revolu- 
tions. The  scientific  revolution  has  brought 
an  enormous  enrichment  of  medical  capa- 
bility; we  can  do  more  things,  better,  for 
more  people  than  ever  before.  The  accom- 
panying social  and  cultural  revolution  has 
caused  us  to  raise  our  aspirations:  Instead 
of  delivering  the  best  in  medical  care  to  some 
of  the  people,  some  of  the  time,  we  are  now 
expected  to  do  It  for  all  the  pec^le.  all  of 
the  time. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  powerful  forces 
is  what  some  people  are  calling  the  "crisis 
in  American  medicine."  I  prefer  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  cqjportunlty  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  service  that  has  even  been 
presented  to  a  generation  of  health  workers. 
But  IX  we  are  to  meet  this  chaUeng«.  we 
need  to  take  a  cold,  hard  look  at  our  re- 
sources. Where  they  are  Inadequate  for  the 
Job  that  society  expects  us  to  do.  we  need  to 
plan  and  undertake  realistic  actions  that  will 
make  them  strong  enough.  If  such  actions 
require  adjustments  on  our  part,  we  need 
to  adjust.  If  they  require  adjustments  on 
the  part  of  society,  we  need  to  say  so  force, 
fully  and  repeatedly. 

Today  I  should  like  you  to  Join  me  In 
assessing  the  moet  fimdamental  resource  of 
all — health  manpower.  I  am  going  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  primarily  on  a  single 
profession-^-the  profeselon  of  nursing.  I 
atiall  do  so  partly  because  the  health  man- 
power field  la  extremely  wide  and  our  unsen- 
timental Journey  must  be  brief.  Chiefly, 
however,  I  am  concentrating  on  nursing  be- 
cause no  single  group  is  more  important  to 
the  day-ln,  day-out  delivery  of  health  care 
and  because  none  of  the  health  professions 
la  at  a  more  critical  moment  In  its  develop- 
ment. 

In  common  with  the  other  health  profes- 
sions, nursing  U  being  severely  challenged 
by  the  two  revolutions  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  aclentlflc  revolution  has 
forced  an  acceleration  of  specialization 
among  physicians,  as  the  tasks  they  perform 
become  Increasingly  complex.  This  process 
in  turn  has  forced  specialization  on  nursing, 
requiring  professional  nurses  to  take  on  new 
and  complex  responsibilities. 

To  cite  a  single  dramatic  example,  "Inten- 
sive care  units"  for  coronary  patients  are 
proving  highly  successful  in  saving  lives  dur- 
ing hospitalization.  These  imlts  are  based 
upon  continuous  monitoring  usually  by  elec- 
tronic means — of  pulse,  respiration  and  other 
critical  Indicators.  A  highly  trained  nurse 
Is  quite  literally  at  the  controls.  When  her 
panel  Indicates  a  moment  of  emergency,  she 
Is  at  the  barricade  between  life  and  death. 
Her  call  to  the  physician,  and  her  action 
until  he  arrives  decide  the  issu?. 

Plainly,  tills  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  tea-and- 
sympathy  image  of  nursing,  it  calls  for 
high  capability  and  highly  specialized  train- 
ing. Thus  .he  first  Impact  on  nursing  of  the 
scientific  resolution  has  been  an  insistence 
on  quality. 

Meanwhile  the  social  forces  that  have  com- 
bined to  Increase  the  demand  for  health  care 
have  created  an  overwhelming  need  for  quan- 
tity of  nursing  serrloe.  The  wtnxls  "nursing" 
and  "shortage"  have  been  used  together  so 
universally  and  for  so  long  that  they  seem 
almost  to  have  merged  in  general  conversa- 
tion. However,  unUl  recent  months,  the  con- 
dition seemed  to  be  one  of  those  chronic 
ailments  which  cause  constant  discomfort 
but  prodtuse  only  an  occasional  flareup  of 
real  pain. 

And  then,  early  this  year,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  marked  turn  for  the  worse  in  the 
condition  of  ntirslng  all  over  the  nation 
The  problem  tbat  had  been  filed  in  the  back 


of  the  public  mind  began  to  command  Imme- 
diate .ind  urgent  attention. 

How  deep  Is  the  nursing  shortage?  At 
mid-year,  the  Public  Health  Service  an- 
nounced that  the  shortage  of  nurses  nation- 
wide was  125.000  But  this  big  figure  Is  more 
meaningful  if  we  look  at  specific  problems 
around  the  country. 

One  hospital  in  New  York  was  forced  to 
delay  opening  many  of  its  facilities  because 
of  a  shortage  of  nurses,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  60  percent  of  the  registered 
nurse  positions  in  municipal  hospitals  In 
New  York  City  are  vacant.  The  Colorado 
Nurses'  Association  said  that  the  shortage  of 
nurses  In  the  Denver  metropolitan  area  Is 
conservatively  estimated  at  nearly  300.  A 
unit  of  a  hospital  In  Philadelphia  was  closed 
temporarily  because  It  couldn't  find  nurses 
diirlng  the  summer  vacation  period.  The 
Georgia  Hospital  Association,  on  the  basis 
of  a  statewide  survey,  estimated  that  an  ad- 
ditional 400  nursee  could  be  employed  in 
Atlanta  alone.  A  hospital  in  Florida  planned 
to  Increase  facilities  for  patient  care  In  that 
area  by  erecting  a  new  hospital  building  and 
continuing  to  use  the  older  structure;  how- 
ever, after  a  period  of  almost  desperate  re- 
cruitment, they  Issued  a  press  release  stat- 
ing that  the  shortage  of  nurses  had  forced 
them  to  close  the  older  buildings. 

The     nurse     shortage     plaguing     Massa- 
chusetts  flared  Into  an  emergency  situation 
and  the  State  Issued  an  appeal  to  all  Inactive 
nurses  to  return  to  work  immediately.     In  a 
letter  to   every  nurse  registered  or  licensed 
In  Massachusetts,  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  said:  "If  you  are  not 
now  working  as  a  nurse  In  Massachusetts  and 
can  answer  this  emergency  call,  go  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Employment  Office  near- 
est you  and  ask  about  a  nursing  position  In 
your  commtuilty  or  for  a  refresher  course." 
The    situation    in    Massachusetts    under- 
scores an  Ironic  aspect  of  the  ntirslng  prob- 
!em.     There  are  more  than  a  million  regis- 
tered   professional    nursee    In    the    United 
States.    But  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  nurses  are  in  active  practice,  and  about 
a  fourth  of  these  are  working  part-time.     We 
are,  therefore,  confronted  with  a  profession 
which  Is  actually  functioning  at   less  than 
half  of  Its  potential.    This  fact  alone  should 
warn  us  that  all  U  not  right  in  nursing. 

About  the  same  time  that  shortages  began 
to  hit  the  headlines,  the  latent  discontent 
among  nursee  over  salaries  and  working  con- 
ditions unexpectedly  erupted  into  mass  reelg- 
natlons  and  bargaining  sessions  from  New 
York  to  California.    The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal  wryly  commented.  "Florence  NighUngale 
all    of   a  sudden   is   soimding   like   Samuel 
Gompers."    But    it    is    Important    to    note 
that  their  sympathy  was  with  the  Florence 
Nightingales.     The    Washington.    D.C.,    Star 
termed    nursee    the    "forgotten    profession " 
and  editorialized,  "The  facts  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  nurses.     They  deserve  better,  and 
they    must    get    it,    soon."     The    editorial 
pointed  to  a  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUcs 
report  that  in   1963-64,   classroom   teachers 
averaged  $6,235  a  year,  Secretaries  $5,170,  and 
factory  workers  $5,075.     In  the  same  period, 
general  duty  nurses  In  non-federal  city  hoe- 
pitals — the  largest  group  of  nurses — averaged 
$4,500.     "This  is  a  problem  that  feeds  on  Its 
own  shortcomings,"  they  said.     "The  lower 
the  pay,   the   more  women  resign  and  the 
fewer  students  are  encouraged  to  enter  the 
profession.     This    In    turn    throws    an    ever 
greater  burden  on  those  who  remain." 

If  we  are  amazed  or  shocked  because  nvu-ses 
are  protesting  throughout  the  country,  it  Is 
because  we  have  Indeed  been  taking  them  for 
granted.  The  time  is  here  when  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  listen.  Nurses  In  an  Illinois 
city  declare  that  the  dogcatcher  makes  more 
money  than  they  do.  The  nurses  In  a  Cali- 
fornia hospital  have  pointed  out  that  their 
pay  ranges  from  $425  to  $486  a  month,  while 
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the  gvdeDer   at   tha  txoapltal  e«nu  WT^  a 
month. 

Saiarlea  are  '.he  most  obvious,  most  aaalJ; 
demoastrated  cause  of  unrest  In  \ne  nuralnij 
profeaalon.  But  pay  ia  by  no  rueaiia  the  only 
problem.  Uosatisiactory  working  conditions 
ftr«  cited  a«  frequently  aa  low  salaries  when 
nurses  are  asked  why  they  are  leaving  the 
profeaalon. 

Tb«  major  complaint  s«em«  to  be  a  sense 
of  frustration  because  they  felt  that  they  are 
not  able  to  do  what  they  entered  nursing  to 
do — take  care  of  patients.  They  point  out 
tliat  profeaalona;  nurses  are  deluged  by 
p*p«rwork.  supervision  and  training  duties 
for  the  many  layers  of  asalstants,  practical 
nursAS,  aides  and  orderlies — who  function  be- 
tween them  and  the  people  who  need  care 
In  addition,  because  nursing  servU-es  oper- 
»ta  34  hours  a  day.  36i  days  a  year,  profes- 
sional nurses  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
kloaorb  tha  responsibilities  of  other  health 
workers  who  work  on  conventional  hours  At 
Taxlous  times  nurses  substitute  for  physi- 
cians, anesthetists,  hospital  admlnlstrut^jirs. 
dletltUuos.  laboratory  technicians  and  scrub- 
women. They  are  worried  about  the  quality 
of  care  patients  receive  in  such  conditions  of 
■trees.  They  worry  about  the  adequacy  of 
their  own  training  and  the  training  of  thoee 
who  perform  nursing  tasks  while  they  are 
doing  something  else. 

Moreover,  there  are  serious  problems  of 
c*reer  development  Graduates  of  hospital 
schools  of  nursing — about  85  percent  of  our 
n«tlonal  nursing  resource — quickly  find  that 
they  cannot  advance  beyond  a  certain  level 
without  an  academic  degree  When  they  seek 
the  degree,  they  generally  And  that  their 
three  years  of  hospital  training  does  not  merit 
s  single  academic  credit.  They  have  to  start 
ftU  over.  Moet  of  them,  understandatly. 
don't. 

Thus,  to  sum  !*.  up.  we  have  In  nursing  a 
dseply  troubled  profession  It  Is  beset  by 
multiple  problems  which  are  much  easle.-  to 
describe  and  dixrument  than  they  are  to  solve 
Consider,  for  example,  the  matter  of  jal- 
srles.  Nurses  serve  many  typ>es  of  Inetru- 
tkms.  Hospitals  are  the  largest  single  em- 
ployer group,  and  It  has  been  the  hoep  tal 
situation  that  has  received  the  greatest  at- 
tention. Often  the  hospital  has  t>eeri  por- 
trkyed  as  the  villain  of  the  piece,  but  life  is 
not  that  simple.  Hospital  administrators 
fsee  upward-splraling  costs — many  of  them 
stemming  from  advances  In  medical  science 
tlwt  require  eostly  equipment  and  pro^- 
dores.  Nursing  salaries  and  services  rep-e- 
wnt  a  major  portion  of  the  hospital  budget 
It  ta  not  easy  to  work  an  overnight  miracle 
and  raise  nursing  salaries  to  the  levels  where 
they  belong 

Tet  I  am  convinced  that  It  must  be  done. 
and  done  quickly  If  corners  must  be  cit. 
W«  must  look  for  other  comers  Most  hoai)l- 
tals  are  decades  behind  In  business  manage- 
ment practices  Moreover  new  sources  of 
funds  are  becoming  available — Medicare  for 
example,  will  pay  m  full  for  the  care  of  many 
patients  whone  bills  were  formerly  absorbed 
In  part  by  the  hoeptt&ls 

With  regard  to  the  leas  Unglble  but  ao 
leas  Important  problems  of  professional  stst- 
ure  and  conditions  of  employment,  the  en- 
tire health  enterprise  has  as  enormous  Job  to 
do.  Hospitals.  physicians.  governmental 
agendas  at  all  '.eve:s,  and  the  nursing  profes- 
sion Itself  need  to  ask  st>ul-searchlng  ques- 
tions about  the  adjustment  to  scientific 
medicine  which  is  stiu  in  process 

Who  should  be  trained  to  perform  which 
fanetlons?  By  whom  should  they  be  trained? 
Bbould  we  go  on  spawning  new  spedal- 
ttes,  rubepeclaltles  and  supportive  rub- 
tfUclpUnes?  Should  the  future  of  nursing 
tw  hitched  to  the  star  of  science?  If  so,  to 
wtaat  extent  is  this  cotnpatlbls  with  the  tra- 
«Uttonal  patterns  of  bedside  care?  Does  the 
prsaent  four-track  system  of  nursing  edu- 
flktloo — practical    nurse   school.    Junior   col- 


lege, hc>8pltal-8chool  and  baccalaureate  de- 
gree— make  sen.ie  In  terms  of  future  needs? 
If  not.  how  can  It  t>e  improved  and  what 
can  be  done  In  the  meantime  to  provide  for 
sensible  Interlocks  and  hjglcal  career  progres- 
sions? What  relatively  simple  things  can  we 
do  to  enable  women  to  be  wives  and  mothers 
and  also  practicing  nurses'" 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more,  require 
thoughtful  conslderauon.  experimentation. 
Innovation.  We  cannot  light  modern  medi- 
cine with  Clara  Barton's  lamp,  any  more  than 
we  can  time  It  by  the  traditional  country 
doctor's  pocket-watch 

A  few  years  ag  >  the  nation  stood  In  grave 
danger  of  losing  quality  m  teaching  Then 
came  Sputnik,  and  suddenly  we  realized  that 
we  needed  very  badly  to  do  something  very 
quickly  for  the  teaching  profession.  Wheth- 
er or  not  It  was  for  the  right  reason,  a  great 
many  right  things  took  place  Private  foun- 
dations, the  universities,  the  local  and  state 
school  boards,  and  the  Pederal  government 
moved  swiftly  and  decisively  to  act  upon  a 
p<->werful  surge  of  public  insistence  on  better 
education.  The  money  wasn't  there  and  the 
Ideas  weren't  there  when  we  started,  but  we 
found  them  when  we  wanted  them  enough 

We  have  not  yet  had  our  medical  Sputnik 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  an  externally  im- 
P':>8ed  motivation  that  would  trigger  a  sim- 
ilar response. 

But  we  do  have  a  strong  tide  of  public  ex- 
pectation for  the  beat  In  health  care  I  don't 
think  we  need  a  Sputnik.  I  think  that  this 
public  expectation  can  give  us  all  the  impe- 
tus wp  need  It  makes  the  "health  crisis" 
t.ne  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever  had. 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  need  t.-i  answer 
the  hard  questions  We  need  to  present 
t.noee  answers  to  the  people  who  !o<jk  to  us 
for  health  servlc-e  I  am  confident  that  they 
win  respond  with  the  support  required  to 
fulflu  their  pxpeotatlons 

No  single  element  of  the  health  partner- 
ship can  answer  the  questions  alone — not 
the  Individual  profeaalons.  nur  academic 
medicine,  nor  the  hospitals,  nor  government. 
Groups  like  your  health  and  welfare  plan- 
ning council  furnish  excellent  meeUng 
grounds  for  hammering  out  workable  s<3lu- 
tlons.  reapKinalve  to  the  needs  of  the  health 
prrifesalona  and  the  people  they  serve  Work- 
ing together  arrnes  artificial  boundary  lines 
that  separate  profeaslon  from  profession  and 
sectrjr  from  sector   I  know  we  can  do  the  Job 

Mr  YARBOROrOH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, In  recent  years,  under  the  leader- 
-shlp  of  the  dlstlnfiruLshed  SenaUir  from 
.Mabama  fMr  Hill],  Congresa  haa 
passed  bills  to  aid  many  of  the  health 
professions — doctors,  aiid  nurses  espe- 
cially Much  more  need.s  to  be  done  In 
those  areas:  thoee  programs  a.s  they  now 
stand  are  far  from  adequate 

But  one  very  Important  area  has  been 
almost  completely  neglected  by  Congress 
thus  far  I  am  speaking  of  the  allied 
health  professions — the  dental  hyglen- 
Lsts,  medical  record  Ilbrarlan.s,  medical 
technologists,  occupational  tiierapl.sts, 
physical  therapists,  professional  nurses, 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts,  X- 
ray  technologists,  laboratory  assistants, 
cyto.'-echnologlsts,  dental  assistants,  den- 
tal lab  te<;hnlcians.  practical  nur.ses,  and 
others  As  medical  treatment  grows 
more  complex  the  need  for  these  special- 
ties increases  Today  many  of  them  are 
In  short  supply  For  t-.xample.  In  1965 
there  were  15.000  denta!  hyglenlsts  with 
1.470  being  graduated  each  year.  Porty- 
two  thoiisand  dental  hyglenlsts  wlU  be 
needed  by  1975  We  need  to  Increase  our 
annual  number  of  graduates  to  5,500  to 
provide  enough  to  meet  the  anticipated 


need     Much  the  same  .story  could  be  told 
for  the  other  health  professions. 

It  Is  necessary  then  to  Increase  our 
manpower  Investment  In  the  allied 
health  professions.  That  Is  what  this 
bUl  is  Intended  to  accomplish.  It  au- 
thorizes grants  to  universities,  colleges, 
and  junior  colleges  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  training  in  the  allird 
health  professions.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes tralneeshlps. 

JTJNIOH    COIXXGES 

When  the  administration  bill  was  In- 
troduced junior  colleges  were  not  in- 
cluded. This  Immediately  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  .serious  omission.  Our  junior  col- 
leges are  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the 
American  higher  education  sc^ne  and  are 
adding  an  Important  new.  unlcj'jely 
American  force  to  American  higher  eau- 
catlon.  Our  Junior  colleges  are  doinc  a 
magnificent  job  in  offering  a  chance  to 
go  to  college  to  young  people  who  oth.  r- 
w1se  would  not  be  able  to  attend. 

Upon  further  investigation  I  found  out 
that  the  omission  was  even  more  serioii5 
than  I  had  at  first  realized.  An  lncrea.^- 
Ing  number  of  junior  colleges  are  otTi  r- 
ing  substantial  programs  in  health  flrlds. 
leading  to  the  preparation  of  medical 
technologists.  The  students  who  grad- 
uate from  these  programs  are  fully  quali- 
fied to  take  many  Jobs  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  thus  assisting  In  re- 
lieving the  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
that  we  have  all  seen.  About  10,000  .nu- 
dents  are  presently  enrolled  In  allied 
health  professions  programs  in  Junior 
colleges  In  the  United  States. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  junior  colk.:e.s 
certainly  belonged  in  this  program  and 
a  majority  of  the  committee  agreed  with 
me  and  accepted  my  amendment  to  add 
junior  colleges  to  the  bill.  The  House 
had  also  taken  such  action,  so  Junior  col- 
leges are  now  Included  In  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills. 

Madam  President,  this  Is  a  bill  urgently 
needed  to  increase  our  health  manpower 
supply.    I  heartily  endorse  it. 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
poeed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  iHR.  13196)  waa  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  JAVrrs  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bin  was  passed. 

Mr  HILL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


ORDE31  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanlmcnifl  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No  1687.  HR  17285;  Calendar  No 
1688.  H.R  14355;  and  Calendar  No  1695. 
HR.  11«31.  in  that  order 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OP  1937  AND  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  17285)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  and  for 
othf-r  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

AMENDMENT    OP    THE    RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1957 

The  bill  (HR.  14355)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1957  to  make 
certain  technical  changes,  to  provide  for 
survivor  benefits  to  children,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
aiid  passed. 


niAINING  OP  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HEALTH  SERVICE  PER- 
SONNEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  I  HR.  11631)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Unred  States  Code  to  clarify  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  health  service  personnel  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

SixTTioN  1  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  '"Veterans  Hospitalization  and  Medical 
Services  Modernization  Amendments  of  1966". 

rrruE  I — AMrNDMiNTS  to  crapter  78  OF 
rrru:    38,     uNma)    states    codb — dxpaxt- 

ME.VtT    or    MEDI'LTNZ    AND    BTTROBIT 

T'-aviing  and  education  of  health  $ervice 
personnel 

Sec.  101.  Section  4101  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  1b  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  before  the  flrst  sentenoe  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

■lb)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry  out 
the  functlona  Imtxised  on  the  £>epartment  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  by  subeectlon  (a)  o* 
'JiU  section,  the  AdmlnlBtrstor  ah&ll  carry 
out  a  program  of  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel,  acting  In  coopera^ 
tion  with  schools  of  medicine,  denttstry, 
oeteopathy,  and  nursing;  other  Institutions 
of  higher  learning;  medical  oenters;  hos- 
pitals: and  such  other  public  cor  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organlzatons  as  the 
Administrator  deems   appropriate." 

Departmental  divisiona 
Sec  102  Section  4103  ot  title  88,  United 
Sttit.es  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  "Medi- 
cal Service,  Dental  Service,  Nursing  Service, 
and  Auxiliary  Slervlce"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  follo'wlng:  "a  Medical  Service,  a 
Dental  Service,  a  Nursing  Service,  and  such 
other  professional  and  auxiliary  services  as 
the  Administrator  may  find  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment". 

Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director; 
Additional  Assistant  Chief  MedUsal  Director 

Sec  103  (a)  Section  4103(a)  of  title  88, 
tJnlUKl  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foliijws: 

"  I  a )  The  Office  of  the  Chief  M*dlcal  Direc- 
tor shall  consist  of  the  following — 

"  ( 1 )  The  Chief  Medlc&l  Director,  who  shall 
be  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  shall  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Administrator  for  the  operations  of 


the  Department.     He  shall  be  a  qualified 
ptiyaldan,  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Ttk»  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
who  shall  be  the  principal  assistant  of  the 
Chief  Medical  DlrectOT.  He  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied physician,  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(3)  The  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director,  who  shall  be  an  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director.  He  shall  be  a  qualified 
physician,  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Not  to  exceed  six  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  One 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  be  a 
qualified  dentist,  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  the  operation 
of  the  Dental  Service. 

"(6)  Such  Medical  Directors  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  Department.  A 
Medical  Director  shall  be  either  a  qualified 
physician  or  a  qualified  dentist. 

"(6)  A  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  who 
shall  be  a  qualified  register  nurse,  appointed 
by  the  Administrator,  and  who  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
the  operation  of  the  Nursing  Service. 

"(7)  A  Chief  Pharmacist  and  a  Chief 
Dietitian,   appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(8)  Such  other  personnel  and  employees 
as  may  be  authc^lzed  by  this  chapter. 
As  used  herein,  the  terms  'qualified  physi- 
cian' and  'qualified  dentist'  refer  to  a  phy- 
sician or  dentist  who  has  the  qualifications 
prescribed  In  section  4106  of  this  title." 

(b)  Such  section  4103  is  further  amended 
by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Szcept  ae  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  any  appointment  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  four  years,  with  re- 
appointment permissible  for  successive  like 
periods, 

"(2)  any  such  appointment  or  reappoint- 
ment may  be  extended  by  the  Administrator 
for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  and 

"(3)  any  person  so  ai^winted  or  reap- 
pointed shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Administrator  for  cause." 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Associate 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  De- 
partment c^  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  of  an  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector in  such  Department. 

Deletion  of  obsolete  language 

Ssc.  104.  Section  4104  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "(2) 
Managers,  pharmacists"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(2)  Pharmacists",  and  by  deleting 
"pathologists,"  in  subparagraph  (2). 

CitizeTtsMp  requirements  applicable  to 
pKysioUma,  dentists,  and  nurses 

Ssc.  106.  SecUon  4105  of  title  38,  United 
S'tatee  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follo'ws: 
"{  4105.  Qualifications  of  appointees 

"(a)  Any  person  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  following  positions  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  must  have 
the  applicable  qualifications: 

"(1)  Physician— 

"hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  or 
of  doctor  of  osteopathy  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity approred  by  the  Administrator,  have 
c(»npleted  an  internship  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator,  and  be  licensed  to  practice 
medicine,  surgery,  or  osteopathy  in  a  State; 

"(2)  Dentist— 

"hold  Vba  degree  ot  doctor  of  dental  sur- 
gery or  dental  medicine  from  a  college  or 
university  approred  by  the  Administrator, 
and  be  lloenaed  to  practice  dentistry  in  a 
State; 

"(3)  Nun»— 


"have  successfully  completed  a  full  cotirse 
of  nursing  In  a  recognized  school  of  nursing, 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  and  be  reg- 
istered as  a  graduate  nurse  In  a  State; 

"(4)  Director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary, 
center  or  outpatient  clinic — 

"have  such  business  and  administrative 
experience  and  qualifications  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe; 

"(5)    Optometrist — 

"be  licensed  to  practice  optometry  In  a 
State; 

"(6^   Pharmacist — 

"hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  In 
pharmacy,  or  Its  equivalent,  from  a  school  of 
pharmacy,  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
and  be  registered  as  a  pharmacist  in  a  State; 

"(7)  Physical  therapists,  occupational 
therapists,  dietitians,  and  other  employees 
shall  have  such  scientific  or  technical  quali- 
fications as  the  Administrator  shall  prescrl'be. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4114 
of  this  title,  no  person  may  be  appointed  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as 
a  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  unless  he  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Grade  and  salary  adjustments 

Sec.  106.  Section  4106  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  the  words  "Automatic  pro- 
motions" in  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Advancement",  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (e)  : 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  the  grade  level 
and  salary  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse 
changed  from  a  level  of  assignment  where 
the  grade  level  Is  based  on  both  the  nature 
of  the  assignment  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  adjusted  to  the  grade  and  sal- 
ary otherwise  appropriate." 

Pay  grade — Hospital,  domiciliary  and  clinie 
directors 
Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  "and  Deputy  Chief  Medical 
Director"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  and  substituting  therefor,  ".  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  and  Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director,". 

(2)  deleting  "or  the  position  of  clinic  di- 
rector at  an  outpatient  clinic,"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b), 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  per  annum  salary  rate  of  each 
Individual  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  center  who  is  not  a  physician 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  salary  rate  which 
he  wotild  receive  under  this  section  If  his 
service  as  a  director  of  a  hospital,  domicil- 
iary, or  center  had  been  service  as  a  physi- 
cian in  the  director  grade.  The  position  of 
the  director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or 
center  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended," 
(b)  Any  physician  or  dentist  In  the  execu- 
tive grade  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  virtue  of  his  holding  the  position  of 
clinic  director  at  an  outpatient  clinic  may 
be  continued  In  such  grade  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  hold  the  same  position,  not- 
withstanding the  amendment  made  In  sec- 
tion 4107(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
by  section  106(b)  of  this  Act. 

Technical  amendment — Decision  of  obsolete 
language 
Sec.  108.  SecUon  4111  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  deleting  "(a)"  In 
the  flrst  line  and  subsection  (b)  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

Special  medical  advisory  group;  other 

advisory  bodies 
Sec    109.    (a)     Section    4112    of    title    38, 
United    States    Code,    U    amended    (1)     by 
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Amending  the  catchllne  theretf  to  read 
"14113.  Special  Medical  Advisory  Oroiip  and 
Other  Advisory  Bodies".  (2|  by  Inserting 
"(»)■■  Immediately  before  the  Srst  sentence 
thereof.  (3)  by  deleting  conduct  regTjiar 
calendar  quarterly  meetings  ■  In  the  8e<.-ond 
Mntence  thereof,  and  subetltutlng  therefor. 
"meet  on  a  regular  basis  as  prescribed  by  the 
Aitmlalstrator  '.  and  |4|  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the    following    new    nubscMnn 

'•(b)  In  each  case  where  '  .e  Administrator 
has  a  contract  or  agreement  with  any  school. 
Institution  of  higher  learning,  medical  cen- 
ter, hospital,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization,  for  the 
training  or  education  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel, be  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee I  that  is  deans  committee,  medical 
adTUory  committee  or  the  UJte  i  Such  ad- 
Tl«ory  committee  shall  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Chief  Medical  Director  with 
rMpect  to  policy  matters  arising  In  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  operation  of.  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  it  was  appointee:  and 
may  be  established  on  an  Instltutlonwlde. 
multldlAclpUnary  basis  ::>r  on  a  regional  basis 
whenever  ruch  is  found  to  be  feasible  Vlem- 
bara  of  e4u:b  such  advisory  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  and  shall  In. 
elude  personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstr*- 
tlon  and  of  the  entity  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  entered  Into  such  contract 
or  agreement  Tbe  number  of  members  and 
tMina  of  members  of  each  advlsoi^  commit- 
t«e  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  bead  of  chapter  73 
of  title  3fl  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  deleting- 

"4113    Medical  advisory  groupe  " 
ami  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"4113    Special  Medical  Adviaory  Group,  other 
advisory  bodies  " 

Travel  exprnsfs  'or  part-time  employe  ta 
8bc  110  Section  4113  of  Utle  38.  Un  ted 
States  CXxle  Is  amended  by  deleting  "ind 
paragraph  1 1 1  of  section  4104"  and  inaening 
In  Ueu  thereof  ".  paragraph  f  1  i  of  section 
4104  and  physicians,  dentist*,  and  nurses  ap- 
pointed on  a  temporary  full-time  or  part- 
time  basis  under  section  4114". 

Waiving    liceyvrure    requirirments    for    purt- 
tltn*  employees 

asc.  Ill  lai  SecUon  4114  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "or  part-time"  In  paragraph  iai;li 
(A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  part- 
time,  or  without  compensation". 

(b)  Such  section  4114  la  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

"(d)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
waive  for  tbe  purpose  of  appointments  under 
tblJ  section  the  requirements  of  section 
4106(ai  of  this  Utle  that  the  licensure  of  a 
physician  or  dentist,  or  the  registration  of  a 
nurse  must  be  in  a    State',  if-^ 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  physician,  he  is  to 
be  used  on  a  research  or  an  academic  post 
or  where  there  is  no  direct  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  patients,  or 

"(3)  In  any  case,  where  the  Individual  Is 
to  serve  in  a  country  other  than  the  United 
States  and  his  licensure  or  registration  Is 
In  the  country  In  which  he  Is  to  serve  ' 

(c)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  4114  Is 
•mended  to  read  "Temporary  full-rime,  part- 
time,  and  without  compensation  appoint- 
ments:  residencies  or  Internships" 

(d)  Ttoe  analysis  at  tbe  head  of  chapter  73 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  deleting 

"4114.  Temporary    and    part-time    appolnt- 
DMDts:  residencies  and  Intemshlpw." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 


^4114    Temporary    full-time,    part-time    and 
■  without       compensation       appolnt- 

I  menta;    residencies  or   Internships  " 

.     Cuntracting  for   scarce   m^'dical   services 

3mc.  113.  (a)  Chapter  73  of  Utle  .38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"3  4117.  Contracts  for  scarce  medical  spe- 
cialist services 
"The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  medical  schools  and  clinics  to 
provide  scarce  medical  specialist  services  at 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  i  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  services  of  radiolo- 
gists, pathologtsu,  and  psychiatrists)  " 

(bl  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  73  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"4117.  Contracts  for  scarce  medical  specialist 
services" 

rrrtx  n — AMCNOMorra  to  chaktsb  «i  or  yrri-B 
It)     irNrreo    statbs    codc — ACvjfi.sir:    n    and 

JfOlATIOW      or      HOaPXTAL      AND      DOMli:lLU«T 

r»Mi  jTtia:  rmocuajussMT  tm  svwplt 
Ac^utsitton.    mainteruxnce     and    cfiarge    for 
parking  factlttlcs 

Sec  201  lai  Section  6004  of  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  6004    Oarages  and  parking  facilities 

"(ai  The  Administrator  may  construct 
and  maintain  on  reservations  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  domlclllarles. 
garages  for  the  accommodatiun  of  privately 
owned  automobiles  of  employees  of  such 
h>iapltals  and  domlclllarles  Bteployees 
using  such  garages  shall  make  such  reim- 
bursement therefor  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  reas<:>nable 

'■|bi(li  The  Administrator  may  efltabllsh. 
operate,  and  maintain,  in  conjunction  wlUi 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
domlclllarles,  parking  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  privately  owned  vehicles 
jf  Federal  employees,  and  vehicle*  of  visitors 
and  other  Individuals  having  business  at 
such  hospitals  and  dumlclUaxtes. 

"\1\  The  Administrator  njjv  eelabllah  and 
collect  (or  provide  lor  the  owet-llon  of  i  fees, 
for  the  u»e  of  the  parking  facilities,  author- 
ized by  subsection  lb)  il)  of  this  section,  at 
such  rate  or  rate*  which  he  determlnee  would 
be  reasonable  under  t  le  particular  clrcum- 
itanc<«.  out  no  fee  m<iy  be  charged  for  the 
accommodation  of  any  privately  owned 
vehicle  used  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  a  veteran  to  or  from  such  a 
hospital  or  domiciliary  for  the  purpoee  of  ei- 
imlnatlou  ur  treatment  or  in  connection 
with  a  visit  to  a  patient  or  member  in  such 
hospital  or  domiciliary 

'i3i  The  AdTnlnlstrat<;>r  may  contract,  by 
lease  or  otherwise,  with  responsible  persons. 
nrms  nr  •>5rporatlon8,  for  the  riperatlon  of 
such  parking  facilities,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and 
without  regard  to  the  laws  concerning  ad- 
vertising for  competitive  bids 

"ici  Money  received  fnjm  the  use  of  the 
ijaragea  and  from  the  F»arklng  facilities  op- 
erations authorized  by  this  section,  may  be 
credited  to  the  applicable  appropriation 
charged  with  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining theee  facilities.  Any  amount  not 
needed  for  the  maintenance.  op)eratlon.  and 
repair  of  theee  facilities  shall  be  covered  into 
tne  Treasury  of  the  United  State*  as  miscel- 
laneous receipt*  " 

(b)  The  table  of  section*,  appearing  at  the 
beginning  at  chapter  81  of  such  title  38.  la 
ajmended  by  deleting  therefrom 

"5004    Oarages  on   hoepltai  and   domiciliary 

reservations" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"6004.  Oarages    and    parking    facilities." 


Segotiationa  for  laundry  and  other  common 
services 

Sac  aoa  (a)  Section  5012  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)    thereto  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  The  Administrator  may  procure 
laundry  services,  and  other  common  services 
as  specifically  approved  by  him  from  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  educational,  medical  or 
community  Institutions,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  section  302(ci  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (41  US  C.  262(ct). 
whenever  such  services  are  not  reasonably 
available  from  private  commercial  sources. 
Notwithstanding  this  exclusion,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304  of  that  Act  shall  apply  to 
procurement  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

(bl  The  catchllne  of  such  section  5012  is 
amended  to  read : 

'Authority  to  procure  .ind  dispose  of  prop- 
erty and  to  negotiate  for  common  services". 
(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  head  of 
chapter  81  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  deleting: 

"5012  Authority  to  procure  and  dlsptoee  of 
property." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"5012  Authority  to  procure  and  dispoee  of 
property  and  to  negotiate  for  com- 
mon servlcea" 

Sharing  of  medical  facilities,  equipment,  arid 
information 

.Sec    203     Chapter    81    of    title    38.    United 
States   Code,   Is   amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  a  new  subchapter  as  follows 
'Subchapter  IV— Sharing  of  MedlcAl  Paci;:- 

tlee    Equipment,  and  Information 
"I  5061    Statement  of  congressional  pu.-poee 

"It  Is  the  purpioee  of  this  subchapter  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  hospital  care  and 
other  medical  service  provided  veterans  un- 
der this  title,  by  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator to  enter  into  agreements  with  medi- 
cal schools,  hospitals,  and  research  centers 
throughout  the  country  In  order  to  receive 
from  and  share  with  such  medical  schixils. 
hoapltala.  and  research  centers  the  most  ad- 
vanced medical  techniques  and  Information, 
as  wel.  as  c*r'uiln  specialized  medical  re- 
sources which  otherwise  might  not  be  feasi- 
bly available  or  to  effectively  utilize  other 
medical  reeources  with  the  surrounding 
medical  community,  without  diminution  of 
services  to  veterans.  Among  other  things. 
It  Is  Intended,  by  these  mean*,  to  strengthen 
the  medical  programs  at  those  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  which  are  located  in 
small  cities  or  rural  areas  and  thus  are  re- 
mote from  major  medical  centers. 

■  I  5063    Definitions 

"For  the  purpoee*  of  this  subchapter- 

"(a)  The  term  'research  center'  vae&r.s  an 
Institution  (or  part  of  an  institution),  the 
primary  function  of  which  Is  research,  train- 
ing of  sp>eclallsts.  and  demonstrations  and 
which,  in  connection  therewith,  provides 
specialized,  high  quality  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  Infjatlents  and  out- 
pa  tlants. 

"ibi  The  term  spteclallzed  medical  re- 
sources means  medical  resources  (whether 
equipment,  space,  or  personnel!  which,  be- 
cause of  co6t.  limited  availability,  or  unusual 
rukture.  are  either  unique  In  the  medical 
community  or  are  subject  to  maximum  utili- 
zation only  through  mutual  use. 

"(ci   The  term  'hospital',  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Includes  any  Federal.  State    local, 
or  other  public  or  private  hoepltaJ 
"I  5053    Specialized  medical  resources 

"lai  To  secure  certain  specialized  medical 
resources  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
feasibly  available,  or  to  effectively  utilize  cer- 
tain other  medical  resources,  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  when  he  determines  It  to  be  m 


the  best  interest  of  the  prevailing  standards 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
program,  make  arrangements,  by  contract 
ur  other  form  of  agreement,  a*  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  below,  between  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  other 
hospitals  (or  medical  schools  or  other  medi- 
cal installations  having  hospital  facilities) 
in  the  medical  community: 

"(1)  for  the  exchange  of  use  of  special- 
ized medical  resources  when  such  an  agree- 
ment will  obviate  the  need  for  a  Similar  re- 
source to  be  provided  In  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility;   or 

"(2)  for  the  mutual  use,  or  exchange  of 
use.  of  speclall7€ci  medical  resources  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility,  which 
have  been  justified  on  the  b;isls  of  veterans' 
care,  but  which  are  not  utilized  to  their 
maximum  effective  capacity. 
The  Administrator  may  determine  the  geo- 
graphlcaJ  Umitiitions  of  a  medical  commu- 
nity as  used  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Axrangenienus  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  reciprocal  re- 
imbursement bftfie<l  on  a  charge  which  cov- 
ers the  full  cost  of  services  rendered,  sup- 
piles  used,  and  Including  normal  deprecia- 
tion and  amortization  costs  of  equipment. 
Any  proceeds  to  the  Government  received 
•Jierefrom  shall  be  credited  to  the  appli- 
cable Veterajis'  Administration  medical 
ipproprlutlon. 

ici  Eligibility  for  hospital  care  and  med- 
ical services  furnished  any  veteran  pursuant 
;o  tills  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
'.erms  aa  though  provided  In  a  Veterans"  Ad- 
lunlsUatlon  facility,  and  provisions  of  this 
•Jtle  applicable  to  persons  receiving  hospital 
care  or  medlCAl  services  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  shall  apply  to  veteran* 
rested  hereunder. 

i5054    Exchange  of  medical  Information 

I  at  Tlie  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
eater  Into  agreements  with  medical  schools. 
.hospitals,  research  centers,  and  Individual 
a;ember8  of  the  medical  profession  under 
which  medical  Information  and  technique* 
wUl  be  freely  exchanged  and  the  medical 
::i!ormatlon  services  of  all  parties  to  the 
:iitreement  will  be  available  for  use  by  any 
party  to  the  agreement  under  condition* 
specified  In  the  agreement.  In  carrying  out 
'^e  purpoee*  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  utilize  recent  development*  in 
electronic  equipment  to  provide  a  close  edu- 
raUonal.  scientific,  and  professional  Unk  be- 
tween Vet-erans"  Administration  hospital* 
and  major  medical  centers.  Such  agree- 
aents  shall  be  utUlzed  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
'.or  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  to 
create,  at  each  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital which  Is  a  part  of  any  such  agreement, 
in  environment  of  academic  m«dlctDe  which 
will  help  such  hospital  attract  and  retain 
iilghly  trained  and  qualified  members  of  the 
medical  profession 

lb)  In  order  to  bring  about  utUlzatlon  of 
aJ!  medical  information  in  the  surrounding 
medical  community,  particularly  in  remote 
^reas  and  to  foster  and  encourage  the  widest 
.r^assibie  cooperation  and  consultation  among 
Jl  members  of  the  medical  profesalon  In 
such  community,  the  educational  faclllOe* 
ind  programs  established  at  Veteran*"  Ad- 
•nlnlstratlon  hospltiUs  and  the  electronic 
-nk  to  medical  centers  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  surrounding  medical 
funmunlty.  The  Administrator  may  charge 
i  fee  for  such  services  (on  annual  or  like 
basif^  t  at  rates  which  he  determine*,  after 
'Ppropriate  study,  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 
^e  financial  status  of  any  user  of  such  serv- 
>s  .shall  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  the 
Vlminlstrator  In  establishing  the  amoimt  of 
■a*  fee  to  be  paid. 

!5055.  Pilot  programs;    grant*   to  medical 
school* 


"(a)  The  Administrator  may  eetabUsh  an 
AdvUory  Subcommittee  on  Programs  for  Ex- 
change of  Medical  Information,  of  the  Spe- 
cial Medical  Advisory  Group,  established 
under  section  4112  of  thl*  title,  to  advise  him 
on  matter*  regarding  the  administration  of 
thl*  section  and  to  coordinate  these  func- 
tions with  other  research  and  education  pro- 
grams In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  The  Aaslatant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  Research  and  Education  in  Medi- 
cine shaU  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  this  Sub- 
committee. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Subcommittee,  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  research  centers  to  assist  such 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  research  cen- 
ters In  planning  and  carrying  out  agreements 
authorized  by  section  5054  of  this  title 
Such  grants  may  be  used  for  the  employment 
of  personnel,  the  construction  of  faculties, 
the  purchasing  of  equipment  when  necessary 
to  Implement  such  programs,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  will  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  thl*  *ection. 

"(c)(1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  each  of  the  first  four  fiscal 
years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
subchapter  Is  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  carrying  out  medical  infor- 
mation programs  under  this  section  on  a 
pUot  program  basis  and  for  the  grants  au- 
thority m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
PUot  program*  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  carried  out  at  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospital*  In  geographicaUy  dispersed 
areas  of  the  United  State*. 

"(2)  Fund*  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital, medical,  or  other  care  of  patients  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  coet  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  Incident 
to  research,  training,  or  demonstration  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  thl*  section. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Subcommittee  shall  prescribe 
regulation*  covering  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  making  grants  imder  this  section. 
"(e)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  keep  auch  records  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  preecrtbe.  Including  records 
which  fully  dlBcIoaa  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
grant,  the  total  coet  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such  grant 
is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  soiu^es,  and  such 
record*  a*  wlU  faclUtate  an  effective  audit. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  accesB,  for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  under  this  section  which  are  pertinent 
to  any  such  grant. 

"J  5056.  CoordlnaUon  with  programs  carried 
out    under    the     Heart    Disease. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments 
of  1966 
"The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practtcable,  coordinate  pro- 
gram* carried  out  under  this  subchapter  and 
program*  carried  out  imder  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 
"5  5057.  Report*  to  Congress 

"The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  separate  report*  on  the 
activities  carried  out  imder  secUons  6053  and 
5054  of  thl*  subchapter,  each  report  to  in- 
clude (1)  an  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  authorized  herein  and  the 
degree  of   cooperation   from   other   sources. 
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financial  and  otherwise,  and  (2)  recommen- 
dations for  the  improvement  or  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  such  programs." 

Sec.  2.  The  section  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  81  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•StBCHAPTER    IV— SHARING    OF    MEDICAL    FACn,!- 
TIES,    EQriPME.NT.    AND    INFORMATION 

••5051.  statement  of  congressional  purpose 

5052.  Definitions. 
"5053.  Specialized  medical  resources 
"5054.  Exchange  of  medical  Information 
"5055.  Pilot    programs;     grants    to    medical 

schools. 
•5056.  Coordination    with    programs    carried 
out  under  the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer 

c^..,        ^"■^  stroke  Amendments  of  1965 
•5057.  Reports  to  Congress." 

Tm-E     ni— MISCELLANEOUS     AMENDMENTS 

Correction  of  administrative  error 
Sec.  301.  Section    210    of    title   38.    United 
states    Code,    Is    amended    bv    adding    "(i)"' 
immediately   after   "(c)""  and   the   following 
new  paragraph:  * 

'12)  If  the  .'Administrator  determines  that 
benefits  administered  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration have  not  been  provided  bv  rea- 
son of  admlnlstrauve  error  on  the  p^t  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  of  lu  em- 
ployees, he  is  authorized  to  provide  such 
relief  on  account  of  such  error  as  he  deter- 
mines equitable.  Including  the  pavment  of 
moneys  to  any  person  whom  he  determines 
equitably  entitled  thereto." 

Lease  of  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 

^tff- ^^!w  ^"'°''  2^2  °^  ^1"«  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  Administrator  may 
also  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
prlyat*  concerns  or  public  agencies  for  the 
hiring  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
for  official  travel  whenever,  in  his  Judgment 
such  arrangements  are  in  the  interest  of  ef- 
ficiency or  economy. 

Transportation  of  employees  in  emergencies 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  233  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  "(b)  "  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  when  he  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  sltuaUon  exists 
and  that  such  action  Is  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Veterans- 
Administration,  may  utilize  Government- 
owned,  or  leased,  vehicles  to  transport  em- 
ployees to  and  from  their  place  of  employ- 
ment and  the  nearest  adequate  pubUc  trans- 
portation, or.  If  such  public  transportation 
is  either  unavaUable  or  not  feasible  to  use 
to  and  from  their  place  of  emplo>-ment  and 
their  home.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish reasonable  rates  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  service  rendered,  and  aU  proceeds  col- 
lected therefrom  shall  be  applied  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation." 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  233  is 
amended  to  read: 

■■§  233  Employees'  apparel;  school  transpor- 
tation; recreational  equipment; 
visual  exhibits:  personal  property- 
emergency  transportation  of  em- 
ployees." 

(c)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter  3 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  deleting: 

"233.  Employees"  apparel;  school  transpor- 
tation; recreational  equipment;  vis- 
ual exhibits:  personal  property." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"233.  Employees"  apparel;  school  transpor- 
tation; recreational  equipment;  vis- 
ual exhibits:  personal  property; 
emergency  transportation  of  em- 
ployees." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


October  U^  igne    I    October  H,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Authorizing  treatment  of  non- service -con- 
nected dtsabilit]/  of  veteran  hoepitaltzed 
for  service -connected  conditton 

Sac.  804  That  8«ctlon  810  of  UUe  S8.  United 
8tat«s  Cod«,  la  ajnended  by  uldtng  at  the  end 
tlMreof  the  following  new  rubaactlon ; 

"(c)  While  any  veteran  la  receiving  hoepl- 
t»l  au-e  In  any  Veterarui'  Administration  fa- 
cility, the  AdmlnUtrator  may.  within  the 
llmlta  of  Veterans'  Adm.lnUtratloD  facllltlefl. 
flimlah  medical  aerTlces  to  correct  or  treat 
any  non-aervlce-connected  dLsablUty  of  such 
v«teran.  in  addition  to  treatment  Incident 
to  the  dlaabUUy  for  which  he  la  hc«pit&:Lzed. 
U  the  veteran  Is  willing,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator determine*  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
medical  service*  ( 1  >  would  be  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  veteran.  i3)  would  not  prolong  the 
hospitalisation  of  such  veteran,  and  (3i 
would  not  Interfere  wlt^  the  furnishing  of 
medical  ■erv!c«s  to  other  veterans  \mder 
authority  other  than  thla  aubeectlon  " 

The  amendments  were  a^eed  to. 

The  amendment*  were  ordered  to  be 
en«ro6sed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
paased. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  clarify.  Improve,  and  add 
additional  programs  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veteran^'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  S*>nate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFnCER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tlye  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore l&ld  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
•ubmlttlng  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

(For   nominations   this   day   received, 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 


EXECL-TTVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nomlnatlorvs  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PASTORE.  from  the  Oofnmltt««  on 
Cocnmerce 

Robert  T  Murphy,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
a  member  ot  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

By  Mr  MONROVFY  from  the  Gommllt«« 
on  Post  OlBce  and  CTvU  3«rHce 

One  hundred  and  flfty-nlne  poetmaster 
noinlnatlon« 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
the  first  nomination  will  be  ofTered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr  Pastoii]. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr  P.^STORE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  liad  the  honor  to  report,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
r.ommaUon  of  Robert  T.  Murphy  of 
Rhode  Island  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  the  term  of  6 
years  expiring  December  31.  1972 

This  is  a  reappointment  It  was  unan- 
imously endorsed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee.  It  has  been  cleared  by  the 
other  side,  and  I  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration 

Mr  DtRKSE2^  Madam  President,  al- 
thoui<h  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  Is  not  pres- 
ently on  the  floor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  unanimously  reported  earlier 
today.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection 

Mr  PASTORE  We  went  a  step  fur- 
ther. We  checked  with  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
he  has  given  his  approbation. 

Mr    DIRKSEN      P\ne      No  objection. 

The  PRP:SIDIN0  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


FEDER.^L  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  the  tfrm  of 
7  years  from  September  26,  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Wenier  A  Baum.  of  New 
York,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  assistant  It-glslatlve  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  Haddon.  Jr.  of 
New  York,  to  be  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istrator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


COAST    GUARD— NOMINATIONS    ON 
THE  SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  .''undry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  M.VNSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  President  be  Immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiixd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business 


TRIBUTE    TO    AMERICAN    SERVICE- 
MEN IN  VIETN.AM 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
have  a  letter  wTltten  by  Jim  O.  Lucas, 
a  well-known  correspondent  In  Vietnam, 
to  Mrs.  Norman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

It  Is  a  very  Interesting  letter  and  I 
think  It  Is  worthy  of  inclusion  In  the 
Record. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  under  datt-  of 
September  30.  1966.  be  prlnU'd  at  tius 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DaNanc.  VnCTNAM. 
September  30.  1966 

DvAB  Mas.  Norman  I  am  honored  that  you 
have  asked  me  to  address  a  message  to  the 
members  of  your  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  to  be  read  at 
your  October  1  meeting. 

Never  b<>fore  have  our  fighting  men  been  In 
greater  need  of  the  support  of  loyal  Ameri- 
cans at  home 

This  Is  a  dirty  war  Often.  It  Is  a  war 
little  comprehended  by  the  men  who  are 
fighting  It  Yet.  I  am  convinced,  each  of 
them  know  In  his  he.irt  that  what  he  Ij 
doing  Is  Just  and  honorable  and  right  He 
knows  that  It  is  Romethlng  that  haa  to  b« 
done  if  Communism  is  to  be  stopped  In  thi« 
part  of  the  world  And  he — as  I  am — Is  proud 
that  thla  country  is  doing  It 

Yet  all  too  often  there  is  evidence  that 
many  back  home  are  actively  opposing  h'.m 
that  they  are  blatantly  and  arrogantly  sid- 
ing with  those  who  would  kill  and  malm 
and  ml.-'treat  him  Thla  Is  difflcult  for  » 
young  soldier,  sailor  or  Marine  to  understand. 
You  and  I  know,  of  course,  that  theee  traltorj 
are  In  the  minority.  &taxiy  of  these  i.id* 
do  not  know  that  And  they  are  puzzled 
and  hurt.  No  other  generation  baa  been 
forced  to  fight  his  country's  war  ur.der 
such   a  cloud      It  Is   damnably  unfair. 

These  are  good  lada.  Mrs.  Norman.  I  know 
you  realise  that.  Like  many  people  of  my 
years,  there  have  t)een  Unves  I  have  des- 
paired of  the  younger  generation  My  as- 
sociation with  these  youngatere  over  the  past 
three  veers  haa  convinced  me.  anew,  that 
ihi^ee  fears  and  those  doubts  have  no  real 
basis  It  Is  heartening,  it  is  heart  warming 
to  live  and  endure  hardships  with  them 
Their  courag"  defies  description.  Their  dis- 
cipline la  a  thing  of  beauty.  Their  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice,  to  take  punishment,  yes, 
to  endure  the  unendurable  that  others  may 
live    la    awesome    and    inspiring. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  these  boys  are  every 
bit  as  good  as  we  were  and  twice  aa  em.vt 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  right.  It  1« 
]ust  It  la  honi>rable.  Communism  1?  on 
trial  here.  Specifically,  the  baalc  tenets  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  are  at  slake  If  we  can  prove 
him  wrong.  Bed  China  will  crumble,  for 
Its  Ideoluglcal  base  will  have  been  destroyed. 
And  that  I  want  more  than  anything  e'.se 
in  the  world.  I  detest  evil.  It  is  for  that 
reawon  I  detest  Chinese  Communism. 

The  time  to  argue  whether  this  la  the  Ume 
and  place  ti:i  make  our  stand  has  paased.  The 
argument  is  academic  We  are  here.  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  long  thla  war  will  last.     But 


I  c-^n   tell   you   this:    We  are  going  to  win. 
And   I  can    tell   you   why:    because  we  have 
got  to.     Too  much  Is  at  stake. 
May  God  bless  you  and  the  DAB. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  a.  Lucas. 
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ERECTION  OF  A  MEMORIAL  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  GEN. 
JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
S.  23381  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Gen  John  J.  Pershing  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Tliat  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Oonunlssion  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  tlie  late  John  J. 
Pershing,  General  of  the  Armlee  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  ofBcers  and  men 
under  his  command,  such  memorial  to  be 
erected — 

( 1 )  in  accordance  with  a  design  to  t>€  sub- 
mittal by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
ConunLssion  and  approved  by  the  President's 
Temporary  Conimlsslon  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue or  Itfi  .'successor  In  Interest;  and 

(2)  on  that  parcel  of  federally  owned  land 
In  the  northwest  section  of  the  District  of 
Oolumbla.  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vani.i  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  E  Street,  on 
the  west  by  Fifteenth  Street,  and  on  the 
eaiit  by  Fourteenth  Street. 

Sec.  2  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  herein  authorized  to  be  erected 
sliall.  upon  completion,  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
wry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  this 
15  an  amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

It  makes  two  changes  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  Insofar  as  the  John  J.  Per- 
illing Memorial  is  concerned. 

The  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
two  Senate  sponsors,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Long]. 

Both  Senators  are  in  agreement  with 
the  House  amendments. 

The  first  House  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  shall  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial,  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  second  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  must  first  secure  the 
approval  of  the  President's  temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
fore proceeding. 

Both  amendments  are  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  PXDR 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  POLICE- 
MEN,  FIREMEN.  AND  TEACHERS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  sub- 
™t  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
■erence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  15857)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  sal- 
aries of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  and  the  Plre 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  17, 1966,  pp.  27I42-27I48, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  salary  bill  was 
signed  by  all  the  conferees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  police 
and  firemen  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  provided  an  average  9.9-percent 
pay  Increase,  and  teachers  and  other 
school  officers  and  employees  would  re- 
ceive an  average  Increase  of  8.9  percent. 
The  House  had  provided  for  average 
increases  of  9.9  percent  for  police  and 
firemen,  and  7.9  percent  for  teachers. 
The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  to 
provide  average  increases  of  8.9  percent 
for  both  groups.  As  resolved  by  the 
conferees,  the  pay  increases  were  agreed 
to  at  the  higher  level  for  each  group. 
The  pay  increases  would  place  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  a  par  with  the  top 
4  or  5  dtles  in  the  United  States  having 
comparable  population;  and  in  the  local 
metropolitan  area,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be  in  the  top  bracket. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  9.9  and 
8.9  percent  increases  are  fair  and  Justi- 
fied, and  that  they  will  provide  an  es- 
sential inducement  to  attract  qualified 
applicants  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  stop  the  rapidly  increasing  drain  of 
experienced  police  and  teacher  person- 
nel from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  House  conferees  receded  with  re- 
gard to  the  disability  benefits  and  wid- 
ows' annuities  that  were  included  In  the 
House  bill.  These  retirement  provisions 
would  have  permitted  police  and  firemen 
who  had  retired  on  maximum  disability 
prior  to  1958  to  have  the  same  retire- 
ment benefits  as  members  who  retired 
after  1956.  Also,  they  would  have  pro- 
vided retirement  annuity  benefits  to  cer- 
tain widows  who  married  police  and  fire 
department  retirees  after  the  members' 
retirement.  The  Senate  conferees  op- 
posed such  retirement  provisions  on  the 
grounds  that  these  police  and  fire  retirees 
have  received  far  more  generous  benefits 
than  those  accorded  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict classified  employees.  Furthermore, 
even  without  oongr^onal  approval  of 
the  retirement  provisions,  the  pre- 195  6 
retirees  would  receive  the  same  9.9-per- 
cent Increase  ag  active  duty  police  and 
fire  members  because  of  the  escalation 
provision  ocmtalned  In  their  retirement 
law.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  86th 
and  87th  Congreases,  substantially  simi- 


lar legislation  was  passed,  and  subse- 
quently such  legislation  was  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy.  The  basic  reason  stated  in  the 
veto  messages  for  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed reUrement  legislation  was  that  the 
policemen  and  firemen  had  already  re- 
ceived far  more  generous  benefits  than 
other  Federal  employees. 

The  entire  retirement  problem  insofar 
as  it  afifects  the  police  and  firemen  and 
teachers  is  one  that  will  require  further 
attention  of  Congress. 

I  made  it  very  clear  during  our  con- 
ference that  hearhigs  would  be  held  early 
next  year  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
retirement  problem. 

The  Senate  conferees  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  House  conferees  on  the 
number  of  teacher  aids  by  hicreasing  the 
limitation  to  5  percent  from  the  4  per- 
cent hi  the  House  bill,  and  by  tying 
teacher-aid  salaries  to  the  Classification 
Act  salaries  paid  teacher  aids  employed 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House  on  the  multiple  level  salary  con- 
cept for  school  principals,  thus  relin- 
quishing the  single  salary  scale  adopted 
hi  1962.  The  agreed-upon  principals' 
pay  system  would  establish  salary  levels 
based  on  various  workload  factors  A 
variable  salary  scale  for  principals  will 
bring  the  District  Into  Ihie  with  the  vast 
majority  of  cities  which  now  provide  for 
pay  differentials  for  prhicipals  on  the 
basis  of  size  or  level  of  the  schools  or 
other  factors. 

The  House  conferees  receded  on  the 
Senate  provision  providhig  extra  duty 
pay,  and  also  the  provision  that  allowed 
employment  at  a  full  salary  to  tempo- 
rary teachers  who,  because  of  age  only 
could  not  qualify  for  permanent  status' 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  continue 
the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  their  present  sal- 
ary level,  hiasmuch  as  the  House  con- 
ferees felt  strongly  that  no  District  em- 
ployees should  receive  higher  salaries 
than  do  the  Commissioners.  The  Senate 
yielded  also  on  the  matter  of  recruit- 
ment hicentives  for  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers,  as  the  higher  pay  provided  by 
the  legislation  should  itself  provide  addi- 
tional recruitment  Inducement. 

I  believe  that  the  overall  bill  as  agreed 
to  in  conference  is  a  good  bUl.  We  would 
hope  that  it  would  have  the  result  of 
strengthening  the  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments and  encouraging  men  to  make 
a  career  of  such  work  In  the  restrict  of 
Columbia.  I  would  also  hope  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  teachers,  so  that 
we  could  encourage  the  best  teachers  to 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  be- 
lieve the  compromise  worked  out  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  reason- 
able, and  I  recommend  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Madam  President 
I  should  like  to  oflfer  my  enthusiastic 
congratulations  to  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  who  recently  reported  out  HJl. 
15857,  a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Earlier  hi  this  session  I  introduced 
S.  2910,  legislation  calling  for  a  7-percent 
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Increase  In  the  salaries  of  firemen  and 
policemen  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  urged  speedy  approval  NeedlfiS  to 
say,  I  am  mo*t  delighted  -^ith  the  bill 
reported  out  of  conference  which  gives 
a  9.9-percent  Increase  to  police  and  fire- 
men, and  a  8  9-percent  Increase  to  teach- 
ers, retroactive  to  July  1.  1968 

The  crime  problem  In  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia  recently  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  President  Johnson  appointed 
a  ver>'  able  Commission  to  study  the  sit- 
uation Obviously,  the  problem  Is  re- 
lated directly  to  the  quality  of  our  police 
force,  and  the  way  we  treat  our  police 
and  firemen  Is  contingent  on  their  re- 
sultant pt-rformances  No.  1  on  the  list 
of  working  conditions  is  salary 

It  is  all  too  clearly  recognized  that 
recruitment  and  retention  are  the  two 
most  formidable  problems  facing  our 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  at  this  time 
If  we  are  to  recruit  and  retain  the  caliber 
of  dedicated  youn«  men  and  women 
needed  to  give  Impetus  and  strength  to 
the  police  force,  the  fire  department, 
and  the  teaching  profession,  we  must 
offer  them  attractive  salaries — salaries 
that  are  meaningful  to  young  citizens 
supporting  families. 

We  must  not  let  our  police  and  fire 
protection  or  our  educational  standards 
In  the  District  lag  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  those  fill- 
ing these  crucial  positions 

For  too  long  a  time  the  salaries  of  .'Jls- 
trlct  of  Columbia  policemen  tiave  fa  len 
behind  those  of  comparative  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  policemen 
have  been  rapidly  drawn  to  neighboring 
county  forces  where  the  starting  salaries 
are  higher 

I  know  we  will  all  agree  that  Washing- 
ton should  stand  out  as  a  model  city  in 
public  service  for  Its  residents.  I  firmly 
believe  that  It  Is  by  progressive  leglsla- 
tioQ  such  as  H  R  15857  that  we  will  come 
closer  to  accomplishing  this  goal. 

The  need  for  these  Increased  salaries 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  ac- 
tion was  long  overdue.  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  their  many  months 
of  study  and  consideration,  and  the  con- 
ferees from  both  Houses  who  worked  so 
hard  In  reaching  a  prompt  and  suitable 
reeolutlon.  Certainly  it  is  a  very  wel- 
come result  and  has  given  renewed  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  policemen,  firemen,  and  teach- 
ers. A  full  measure  of  benefit  from  this 
legislation  will  undoubtedly  be  enjoyed 
by  all  District  of  Columbia  residents. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to 


WEATHER    MODIFICATION    ACT   OF 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uimriimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No   1693.  S   2916 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title 


The  Assistant  Legislative  Clkrk  .\ 
bill  'S.  2916>  to  provide  for  a  weather 
modification  program  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert 

That     tbis     Act    may    b«     cited     &s     the 
Weather  Modincatlon  Act  of  \9W. 

TTTLS    I — l»CLAJUTION    OF    POUCT    AND 

oiriNmoKs 
Declarat\on  of  policy 

Sec  101  (Ki  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  It  Is  ttie  pulley  of  the  United 
States  to  develop,  encourage,  and  maintain 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  program 
In  weather  modtflcatlnn  in  order  to  contrib- 
ute to — 

1 1 1    the   protection    of   life   and    property. 

i2\  the  maintenance  of  adequate  water 
resources    for   the    United   States,   and 

(3/  the  enhancement  of  commerce,  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  natural  resources, 
health,   and   security   in   the   United   States 

(bi  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  weather  modification  activities 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  conducted  with 
full  consideration  of 

(  1 1  the  development  of  the  necessary  sci- 
entific t>asls  Ln  a  strong  and  balanced  pro- 
grani  In  the  atmospheric  sciences, 

i3i  the  mutual  dej)endence  of  weather 
modlf -atlon.  weather  forecasting.  cll- 
matol  ^y.  and  other  aspects  of  atmospheric 
sciences   and   meteorological   services, 

i3i  the  effective  utilization  of  all  applica- 
ble sclenUflc  and  engineering  re8<jurce8  of  the 
Nation,  Including  those  In  industrial,  aca- 
demic, and  other  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations. In  all  regions  of  the  United  States, 

'  4  I  the  close  cooperation  of  all  agencies  and 
organizations  concerned  In  order  to  avoid 
waste  or  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort, 
facilities,  or  equipment: 

(5)  the  effective  utilization  of  sclenuflc 
and  technical  knowledge,  instrumentation, 
equipment,  and  techniques  In  all  scientif- 
ic and  engineering  disciplines  applicable  to 
weather  modification; 

i6i  the  advancement  of  education  and 
training  in  the  atmospheric  sciences  and 
meteorology,  and 

i7i  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  IntemaUonal  orga- 
nizations, whenever  such  cooperation  Is  m 
the  national  interest,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation and  the  [peaceful  and  beneficial 
application  of  weather  modification 

ici  Whenever  the  President  deenui  any 
transfer  :'  a  function  of  *n>  Jepartment  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  any  other 
Federal  agency  ha%-lng  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  he  shall  accomplish  such 
transfer  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949 

De/lnitions 
See.   102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
lai   The  term    'weather  modification"  in- 
cludes any  intentional  or  inadvertent  artlfl- 
cally  produced  changes   In   the  composition, 
tjehavlor.  or  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere 

(b)  The  term  "operational  activities' 
means  the  ctinstructlon  and  the  use  of  de- 
vices and  systems  for  weather  modification 
primarily  designed  U:)  achieve  a  planned  and 
continuing  subetan'laJ  result  of  social,  eco- 
aomlc.  commercial,  biological,  or  medical  slg- 
nltlcanai. 


XrTL^    n — WCATHCR    MODtnCAnON 

Functions  of  Federal  agencies 

Sec  201.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  Act — 

I  a)  The  Secretary  of  Cooomerce  is  author- 
ized to— 

1 1 1  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program  in 
the  field  of  weather  modification,  which  shall 
Include  a  specific  program  designed  to  con- 
trol  or  modify  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and 
other  severe  storms,  and 

(2)  furnish  technical  assistance  and  in- 
formation In  tJie  field  of  weather  modifica- 
tion to  any  other  Federal  agency  requesting 
such  assistance  or  Information. 

(bl  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  program  In  such  as- 
pects of  weather  modification  as  relate  to  the 
augmentation  and  improvement  of  the  us- 
able water  resources  of  the  United  States 

ICI  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  program  In  such  as- 
pects of  weather  modification  as  relate  to  the 
control  of  lightning  and  hall,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  vegetation  from  the  effects  of  other 
weather  phenomena. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
program  in  such  aspects  of  weather  modifi- 
cation as  relate  to  the  control  of  air  pollution 
and  other  similar  deleterious  effects  of  ur- 
banization upon  the  comp>oeltlon  of  the  at- 
mosphere: and 

lei  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  Is  authorized  to — 

I  1 )  carry  out  a  program  for  the  effective 
and  t>eneflcial  dispersal  of  fog  and  cloud 
cover  interfering  with  airport  operations  or 
air  transportation  In  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  conduct  operational  activities  for  such 
fog  or  cloud  cover  dispersal 

(f)  The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
authorized  to  advance  the  state  of  knowledge 
In  weather  and  climate  modification  through 
the  initiation  and  suppwrt  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  and  programs  of  education 
and  training  at  universities,  colleges  and 
other  appropriate  Institutions,  in  those 
sciences  which  relate  to  and  underlie  weather 
and  climate  modification  technology 
Adrnin\3tratue  powers 

Sic.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  charged  with  responsibilities  under 
section  201  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  regulations 
gisvernlng  the  exercise  of  his  duties  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
donation,  or  otherwise  such  inventions,  pat- 
ents, patent  applications,  licenses,  real  prop- 
erty and  Interests  therein  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary: 

i3)  accept  as  a  gift,  money,  material,  or 
services  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  use  of  any  such  gift.  If  the 
donor  so  specifies,  may  be  restricted  or  lim- 
ited to  certain  projects  cr  areas; 

(41  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  including  the  making  of  grants 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  section  201  and  on  such  terms  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate,   and 

(5)  use,  with  their  consent,  the  services. 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  In  the  use  of  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  and  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
shall  cooperate  fully  In  making  Its  services 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  avail- 
able to  an  agency  charged  with  responsibili- 
ties under  section  201  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
each    department    or    agency    Is    authorized, 


notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
to  loan  to  such  agency,  without  reimburse- 
ment, property,  equipment,  and  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
.:nder  this  Act, 

Hearings 
Sec  203  (a)  The  head  of  any  Federal 
affency  charged  with  responsibilities  under 
section  201  or  any  employee  of  such  agency 
designated  by  him.  may  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  his  functions  under  section  201 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
Umes  and  places  and  take  such  testimony  as 
he  deems  advisable.  The  head  of  any  such 
Federal  agency  or  any  employee  of  such 
agency  designated  by  him  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  em- 
ployee. 

Access  to  information 
Sec.  204.  Information  contained  In  any 
statement,  report,  record,  other  document 
furnished  pursuant  to  section  203,  and  In- 
formation developed  by  any  agency  In  the 
performance  of  Its  functions  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  public  inspection  except  <1)  Infor- 
mation authorized  or  required  by  statute  to 
b«  withheld  and  i2)  Information  classified 
In  accordance  with  law  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  or  require  the  publication, 
divulging,  or  disclosure  of  anv  informaUon 
described  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
Dnited  States  Code,  except  that  the  head  of 
sny  Federal  agency  charged  with  responal- 
blillies  under  section  201  may  disclose  In- 
formation described  In  such  section  1905, 
furnished  pursuant  to  section  203.  whenever 
he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
would    be   contrary    to   the   purposes  of   this 

fiCt 

Commercial  operations 
Sec  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
IS  authorized,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  to  Issue  regulations  governing 
the  weather  modification  activities  of  private 
business  concerns  not  engaging  In  such  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  contract,  lease,  coopera- 
Uve  agreement,  grant,  or  other  transaction, 
which  conflict  with  or  impede  anv  activities 
conducted  under  this  Act  and  to"  encourage 
compliance  with  such  regul.uions  by  such 
business  concerns 

(bl  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Pederal  agencies  charged  with  responsibilities 
under  section  201,  and  after  consultation 
With  representatives  of  such  business  con- 
cer.-is.  shall  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the 
need  for  the  regulation  of  weather  modifica- 
tion research,  development  and  operational 
acUvltles,  and  report  to  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion concerning  such  regulation  including 
fnforcement  of  such  regulation 

TnXE  ni rEDFE.^L  COORDI.N  \TJnN  .AND 

Pt-^NNINC 

The  Preside 'It 
Sec  301    In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  weather  modification  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act; 

1 1  .  direct  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  the  weather  modification  program  author- 
ised by  this  Act: 

12  i  establish  the  goals  to  be  achieved  by 
such    program: 

13 1  establish  priorities  and  resolve  con- 
flicts between  agencies  engaged  in  such  pro- 
wam  so  that  the  activities  of  one  agency 
conducted  under  this  Act  will  not  conflict 
»lth  or  Impede  activities  of  anv  other  agency 
conducted  under  this  Act; 

(4!  coordinate  the  activities  of  each 
&?fncy  engaged  In  such  program  In  order  to 
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Insure  an  effective  and  balanced  effort  and 
to  avoid  waste  and  duplication; 

(5)  consult  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, private  scientific  and  educational  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  on  scientific  and 
technological  developments  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  beneficial  application  of 
weather  modification;  and 

(6)  conduct  a  thorough  study  and  investi- 
gation, In  cooperation  with  all  Pederal  agen- 
cies engaged  In  such  program,  Including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  of  the  need 
for  new  national  facilities  for  weather  modi- 
fication research,  including  a  consideration 
of  the  adaptability  of  existing  Federal  fa- 
cilities, and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  such  recommendations  for  such 
additional  legUlatlon  as  he  deems  advisable. 

International  cooperation 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  In  any  interna- 
tional actlvlUee  relating  to  weather  modi- 
fication consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  authority  to  cooperate  In  Inter- 
national weather  modification  activities  shall 
be  exercised  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that  such  author- 
ity IB  exercised  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  if  negotiaUon  with  foreign  countries 
or  agencies  thereof  becomes  necessary,  such 
negotiation  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  practical  extent  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  providing  represen- 
tation at  all  meetings  and  conferences  re- 
lating to  weather  modification  and  climate 
control  in  which  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  partici- 
pate. The  Secretary  of  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  his  desig- 
nee, as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  attending  such  meetings  and  con- 
ferences and  also  as  a  member  of  the  nego- 
tiating  team   of  any  such   delegation. 

Conduct  of  Federal  operational  activities 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Before  any  Pederal  agencv 
conducts  any  weather  modification  activity 
which  Is  Intentionally  designed  in  whole  or 
In  part  to  affect  the  atmosphere  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  source 
of  such  activity,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  explaining  the  goals, 
operation,  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  other 
appropriate  Information  on  such  weather 
modification  activity. 

(b)  Nowlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unless  otherwise  specifically  authorized 
In  this  Act,  before  any  Pederal  agency  con- 
ducts directly  or  by  contract,  lease,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  grant  or  other  transaction 
weather  mcxllflcatlon  operational  activities. 
It  shall  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress enacted  Into  law. 

/nrestt^ottons 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior.  Agriculture.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine under  what  circumstances  the  United 
States  and  private  parties  should  be  liable 
for  damages  attributable  to  weather  modi- 
fication activities,  including  Indemnification 
and  insurance  of  contractors  and  grantees  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  such  activities. 


and  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
concerning  such  liability. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Interior.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  shall  con- 
duct a.  thorough  study  and  investigation  Into 
the  social  and  economic  effects,  both  deliber- 
ate and  Inadvertent,  of  weather  modification 
activities  and  report  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare! 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  biological  and  ecological  effects  of 
weather  modification  and  report  the  results 
of  such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Trn.E    IV GENERAL 

Amendments  to  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950 
Sec.  401.  la)  Section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42 
U.S.C.  I862(ai(2)i  Is  amended  by  adding 
"atmospheric,"  immediately  after  "engineer- 
ing,". 

(b)  Section  3(a)(7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  3(at(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(d)  Section  3(a)  (9)  and  secUon  14  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 

Reports 
Sec.  402  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port which  shall  Include  d)  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  description  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  each  Pederal  agency 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  i2)  an  evaluation  of 
such  activities  and  accomplishments  In 
terms  of  obtaining  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 
(3)  an  analysis  of  recommended  expendi- 
tiu-es  for  all  weather  modification  activities 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year;  (4i  a  description  of  non-Pederal 
weather  modification  activities;  (5)  a  de- 
scription of  weather  modification  activities 
carried  out  by  foreign  countries:  and  (6)  any 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
which  the  President  may  consider  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Records  and  audit 
Sec.  403.  lai  Each  recipient  of  a  contract 
grant  or  p.irty  with  whom  a  cooperative 
agreement  Is  entered  into  under  this  Act 
shall  keep  such  records  as  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  which  the  contract 
or  grant  was  made  or  cooperative  agreement 
entered  Into,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplies  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  heid  of  e-nch  Federal  agency 
charged  with  responsibilities  under  section 
201  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access  for  the  piir- 
I>ot,e  of  atidit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  grant  or  party  to  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant 
received  or  cooperative  agreement  entered 
into,  under  this  Act. 
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Appropriations 


The  Presidential  election  that  the  Christian     between  Greece  and  Turkey.    I  can  vouch 


than  that  at  which  it  was  orlginaUy  ex-     nact  and  lead  to  the  solution  of  long- 


We  may  slow  them  down.     But  we're  not 
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Appropriations 
3»c.  404  There  are  hereby  authorized  %o  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  provislona  of  thU  Act,  not  to  exceed  112  - 
000.000  for  flscaJ  yeiar  1M7:  »30  OOO  00<»  for 
flacal  year  19«8,  and  »40.000.000  for  n«cal  year 
l»flS 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  WAS  ordered  to  be  enKrosaed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  rtad  the  third 

time,  and  p&ssed 
The  title  was  amended,  so  a^  to  n-ad 

"An  Act  to  provide  for  a  weather  mxii- 

flcatlon  program." 


October  U,  1966   I    October  lU,  1966 
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The  Presidential  elecUon  that  the  Chrlatlan 
Dem  jcriilc  leader  Eduardo  Pre!  won  In  1964 
Wis  a^Rlast  an  opponent  who  would  probably 
have  naUoivilLzed  Chile  s  oopper  Industry  had 
he  been  elected. 

ChUeanlzallon  of  the  industry  Is  a  victory 
for  common  sense,  good  neigh borUneBS  and 
sound  economics.  The  Prel  Oovemment  and 
the  Amertcan  Oipper  compxinlee  are  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  a  landmark  In  hemi- 
spheric relaUona 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  AQREEMIJNT 
BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  AMERICAN 
COPPER  COMPANIES 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  'act 
that  the  Chilean  Oovernment  Is  about  to 
consummate  a  partnership  with  private 
enterprise  with  regard  to  the  cof  per 
mines  m  Chiie  This  is  an  entirely  arm'.s 
length  contract  transaction  that  wtl  be 
of  tremendous  help  to  Chile  w-lthout  na- 
tionalizing their  mines,  as  was  done  as 
everyone  knows,  so  damaglngly  duilng 
the  Mexican  Revolution. 

We  ought  to  notice  the  tremendous 
achievement  of  President  Prei  in  this  re- 
gard ajKl  the  American  companies  in- 
volved and  that  they  are  enUtled  to 
American  support  and  applause 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  entitled  CiAle 
Breaks  New  Qround."  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  12.  1966  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edlto:-lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
U  follows : 

Cunt  BuAKs  Srw  Oto^ND 
Tlie  "ChUeanizaUon"  of  that  country's  vast 
0Opp«r  Industry  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  success  is  simply  a  naatter  of  Ironing 
out  some  flaal  details.  Between  »400  ivnd 
MftO  million  of  new  Investments  are  Involved 
In  an  industrial  that  provides  80  per  ceni.  of 
Chile's  foreign  exchange  earnings 

The  unique  feature  of  the  program  that 
President  Prel  conceived  and  patlentiy 
nursed  through  i  sometlmee  recalcitrant 
Congress  Is  that  !t  gives  the  Government  a 
majority  interest  In  one  private  .\merlcan 
oompany  and  a  quarter  Interest  in  new  mine* 
of  the  other  two  large  American  companies. 
ail  n«gotlat«d  on  a  voluntary  basis 

In  the  cae^  of  Kennecotts  sutwldlary — the 
Braden  Oipper  Company's  Kl  Tenlente.  which 
Is  the  largest  undergro«ind  copper  mine  In 
the  world — the  Chilean  Oovernment  is  pur- 
ohaslng  ■  51  per  cent  Interest.  Anaconda 
and  Cerro  wtu  open  and  develop  new  mlnee 
In  five  years.  If  the  program  works,  Chile 
wUi  double  her  Installed  copper  productive 
eapactty  to  1.200  000  tons  a  year  and  thus 
become  the  largest  producer  In  the  world 

The  political  importance  of  the  Chlleanlza- 
tJoo  pUn  U  that  It  provide*  a  new  method 
for  meeting  and  perhaps  overcoming  one  of 
the  most  vexing  problems  in  United  Htatee- 
l*tln-American  relations.  This  is  the  In- 
vmrtably  disturbing  effect  of  American  owner- 
ahlp  of  a  nation  s  natural  reeourcee. 

The  Mexican  Revolution's  last  violent 
maniXestauon  was  naUonallaation  of  the 
tergeJy  American -owned  oil  Industry  by 
PrM<i.tout  OtmexiAs  in  IBM.  After  Bolivian 
1903  rwvoluUon.  the  tin  mines  were  expropri- 
ated. While  the  Cuban  Revohmon  had  a 
number  ot  oauees,  one  of  them  mm  a  naUon- 
alUtlc  reaction  against  the  economic  domi- 
nance of  -he  United  State*. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE  INITIATIVES 
SHOUUD  BE  fT)LLOWED  THROUGH 
Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  tlie  new  Initiatives  taken  by  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  In  his  recent  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
In  New  York.  I  believe  that  If  the  So- 
viets reclprix:at«  In  kind,  the  Pre^dent's 
Initiative  could  lead  to  a  significant 
lessening  of  East- West  tensions. 

Madam  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Presidents  new  InlUa- 
tlve  to  reduce  US  restrictions  on  trade 
with  the  Eastern  European  countries  and 
with  his  renewed  pledge  to  press  for  early 
congressional  acUon  on  his  East-West 
Trade  Relations  Act  which  would  give 
him  authority  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments which  could  extend  the  most- 
favored-nation  tartff  treatment  to  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries. 

This  Is  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
worked  for  years  as  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  NATA  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  to  bring  about  a 
harmonization  of  the  policy  with  the 
members  of  the  NATO  alliance  on  East- 
West  trade 

I  am  cosponsor  of  this  blLI.  which  In 
my  view  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  before  Congress  at 
the  present  time  I  am  vcr>'  hopeful  that 
the  President's  new  call  for  action  on  this 
bill  will  result  In  early  action  on  It  In 
Congress,  as  opposition  In  the  other  body 
Is  what  killed  any  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  Congress  soon  after  It  was  Intro- 
duced In  early  May. 

If  the  momentum  started  by  this  new 
Initiative  Is  to  be  susUlned.  it  should  be 
followed  through  by  the  fallowing  spe- 
cific steps.  ^ 

First  A  high-level  US  business  dele- 
gation should  be  dispatched  Immediately 
to  East  Eurof)ean  capitals  to  ascertain 
specific  trade  opportunities  that  could  be 
realized  as  a  result  of  the  President's  de- 
cision to  ease  US  exp<irt  controls  on 
hundreds  of  Items  assuming  that  Con- 
gress will  give  the  President  authority 
to  extend  thp  most-favored-natlon  tariff 
treatment  to  these  countries  The  busi- 
nessmen being  sent  should  have  previous 
experience  In  trading  with  East  Euro- 
pean countries  as  such  transactions  re- 
main hazardous.  They  could  be  drawn 
from  aniong  businessmen  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  Business  International 
Moscow  Round  Table  In  November  1964 

I  strongly  believe  In  the  effectiveness 
of  prlvat-e  Initiative  In  areas  where  gov- 
ernment action  Is  dlfDcult  because  of  po- 
litical conditions  I  have  been  personal- 
ly Involved  In  and  organized  two  such 
efforts,  one  Involving  the  now  successful 
ADELA  Investment  Co  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  other  the  on-golng  effort 
to  increase  closer  economic  cooperation 


between  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  can  vouch 
from  personal  experience  of  the  preat 
value  and  effectiveness  of  such  efforts' 

Second.  The  present  atmosphere  pro" 
vldes  a  go<xl  opportunity  to  brine  about 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  principal  trading  nations 
of  the  free  world  harmonizing  their  ap- 
proach to  east-west  trade  on  the  baiia 
of  a  C(xle  of  fair  trade  practices.  I  out- 
lined such  a  code  before  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  In  1964  and 
also  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  early  1965 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  draft  code 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  wa,s 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorii.  as 
follow.? : 

CoDB    or    Fair    Practices    in    Internation.u 
Trade 
1    Facilitating  Access  to  Markets: 
Each   government   shjiU   permit    the  entry 
Into  and  residence  and  travel  within  lt.s  ter- 
ritory of  bona  fide  foreign  commercial  repre- 
sentatives and  salesmen.   !'it  the  purpf'se  o.' 
the  normal  conduct  of  their  business,  In.iud- 
Ing.  inter  alia 

a)  opportunity  to  procure  suitable  f.ici.i- 
ties  such  as  office  space,  warehouse  sij.ve 
8pa<-e  for  the  public  display  of  merchaiidifp. 
and  facUlUitlon  for  the  post-sales  mainte- 
nance and  servicing  of  their  products; 

b)  access  to  Importing  and  exfxsrtlng  l.".ter- 
ests.  banks.  Insurance  companies,  publicity 
and  advertising  media,  and  postal  and  otbtr 
communications  facilities. 

Ci  freedom  to  bring  In  advertising  ns.Ue- 
rlal  and  .samples,  and  to  disseminate  •.^.e 
same  within   the  national  territory; 

d)  freedom  to  bring  in  or  employ  locally 
Interpreters,  translators,  secretaries,  account- 
ants, technical  experts  and  legal  counsel 

2  Publication  of  Laws.  Regulations  and 
Statistics  Each  government  shall  publish 
promptly  all  laws,  regulallons,  Judicial  deci- 
sions and  administrative  decisions  affeci:ng 
foreign  trade,  and  adequately  detailed  sta- 
Ustlcs  regarding  foreign  trade,  in  suoh  a 
manner  as  to  enable  governments  and  traders 
to  become  acquainted  with  them 

3.  Patent  and  Copyright  Protection:  Each 
country  shall  observe  equitable  standard.^  ot 
patent  and  copyright  protection,  and  slia;; 
maintain  procedures  so  that  foreign  na- 
tionals are  able  In  practice  to  obtain  ade- 
quate, prompt  and  effective  compensallon 
for  the  use  of  their  Industrial  and  Intellec- 
tual property 

4.  Rules  on  State  Trading  In  a  country 
which  maintains  any  state  enterprise  with 
exclusive  or  special  privileges  regarding  pur- 
chases or  sales  i  other  than  purchases  purely 
for  governmental  use)  such  enterprises  .shall 
make  any  purchases  and  sales  Involving  Im- 
ports or  exports  solely  In  accordance  with 
commercial  considerations,  such  as  price, 
quality,  availability,  marketability,  transpor- 
tation costs  and  other  conditions,  and  for- 
eign enterprises  shall  be  afTorded  adequate 
opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  in 
state  purchases  and  sales  abroad.  Such  state 
enterprises  shall  not  claim  sovereign  im- 
munity with  respect  to  their  commercial 
operations. 

5.  Switching  of  Procurment:  Each  govern- 
ment shall  ensure  that  Its  agencies  or  state 
trading  enterprises  shall  not  arbltr.irlly 
change  sources  of  Impwrta  for  purely  political 
reasons  Ln  such  a  manner  as  to  disrupt  the 
normal  marketing  arrangements  of  supply- 
ing countries. 

6.  Re-exportation  ICacU  government  shall 
ensure  that  Its  agencies  or  state  trading  en- 
terprises do  not  re-export  a  commodity  im- 
ported from  another  country  at  a  price  lower 


than  that  at  which  It  was  originally  ex- 
ported, and  do  not  make  re-exporta  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country 
of  origin. 

7.  Dumping  and  Market  Disruption:  Each 
government  shall  establish  or  maintain  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  that  Its  agencies  or  state 
trading  enterprises  do  not  introduce  prod- 
ucts into  the  commerce  of  another  country 
at  such  prices,  in  such  quantities,  or  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serloua  injury 
to  an  established  Industry  In  the  latter 
country. 

e  Settlement  of  Commercial  Disputes: 
Zach  government  shall  facilitate  the  use  of 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  that 
arise  In  the  course  of  international  com- 
merce. To  that  end,  each  government  shall 
avoid  taking  any  action  to  prevent  the  Inclu- 
sl-n  In  agreements  of  provisions  for  settle- 
ment of  such  disputes  In  third  countries  or 
for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  who  are 
nationals  of  third  countries. 

9.  Consultation:  Each  government  shall 
acixird  sympathetic  consideration  to,  and 
shall  afford  adequate  opportunity  for,  con- 
sultation regarding  such  representations  as 
may  be  made  by  another  government  with 
reepect  to  any  matter  affecting  the  operation 
of  this  Code. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  I 
fully  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
OECD  should  play  an  important  part  In 
trade  and  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe. 
Specifically,  I  recommend  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  an  Intergovernmental 
committee  on  East-West  trade  within  the 
OECD.  This  was  recommended  In  April 
1965  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment— CED — In  a  policy  statement 
on  the  East-West  trade  and  I  fully  en- 
dorse It. 

Third.  I  would  also  favor  the  conven- 
ing of  a  conference  of  countries  who  are 
adherents  to  the  "Berne  Union"  rule 
which  limits  State  guaranteed  credits  to 
5  years,  with  the  exception  of  ship  and 
aircraft  sales.  In  an  attempt  to  reestab- 
lish a  common  rule  governing  such  cred- 
its. Several  of  our  allies  have  unfor- 
tunately violated  that  rule  and  have, 
In  some  cases,  given  credits  for  as  long 
as  6.  8.  and  In  one  case,  12  years  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

This  Is  very  unwise,  and  makes  the 
Communists  feel  that  they  can  profit  by 
putting  one  Industrialized  nation  against 
another.  We  should  agree  among  our- 
selves on  this.  The  new  policy  position 
of  the  President  enables  us  to  call  a  con- 
ference for  that  purpose. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  depart  from  Its  existing  position 
on  long-term  credits  under  existing  con- 
ditions; but  I  would  suggest  that,  if  we 
could  obtain  agreement  of  a  major  char- 
acter from  the  U.S.SJI.  or  Its  associates, 
resulting  In  a  substantial  reduction  of 
East -West  political  tension — such  as 
would  restilt  from  a  major  disarmament 
agreement — It  would  be  worth  while  to 
reopen  the  question  of  long-term  credits. 

Increased  commercial  and  cultural 
contact  between  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
United  States  will  In  the  long  run  be 
important  elements  In  reducing  cold  war 
tensions  and  In  encouraging  greater  eco- 
nomic Independence  among  East  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  they  should  be 
pursued  despite  any  difference  we  might 
have  with  the  U.S.S.R.  over  Vietnam. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  new 
U5.  overtures  will  have  any  lasting  Im- 


pact and  lead  to  the  solution  of  long- 
standing Issues.  Signs  that  there  may 
be  a  break  In  the  United  States-Soviet 
deadlock  over  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty, 
the  resumption  of  serious  negotiations 
on  a  United  States-Soviet  civil  air  agree- 
ment, Soviet  readiness  to  pursue  talks  on 
nonmllltary  vse  of  outer  space,  are  at 
least  Indications  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  against  developing  possible  areas 
of  sigreement  with  the  United  States 
despite  the  conflict  over  Vietnam,  and 
the  Initiative  now  taken  on  East- West 
trade  can  well  prove  decisive  in  this 
regard. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  Items  may 
be  printed  In  the  Rscord  at  this  point: 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  October  12,  1966,  en- 
titled "The  Roads  to  the  East";  an  article 
published  In  the  October  1,  1966,  issue  of 
Forbes,  entitled  "To  Russia— Without 
Love." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  12, 

1966] 

Thx  Roads  to  the  East 

A  certain  amount  of  skepticism  prevails 
In  many  business  circles  concerning  the 
President's  extension  of  an  olive  branch  in 
the  direction  of  Eastern  Europe  with  busi- 
ness as  weU  as  political  relationships  much 
in  mind.  As  a  staff  report  Indicated  in  this 
newspaper  on  Monday,  the  skepticism  ap- 
pears to  spring  less  from  a  genuine  dislike  of 
Communism  i>er  se  than  from  a  conviction 
that  It  wlU  be  a  long  time  before  the  eco- 
nomic measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson 
produce  a  satisfactory  framework  for  trading. 
Today  no  such  framework  exists. 

Time  may  be  something  to  this,  perhaps 
a  good  deal.  But  we  think  It  would  be  mis- 
taken to  discount  the  President's  move  on  the 
grounds  that  it  won't  produce  much  Im- 
mediate result  or  that  it  won't,  for  example, 
make  any  appreciable  dent  in  the  American 
balance  of  payments  deficit — not  right  off. 

Mr.  Johnson's  g^ture  should  be  taken  for 
what  it  was  primarily  meant  to  be,  namely,  a 
move  toward  creating  the  proper  ground- 
work for  a  better  futtire  for  everyone  con- 
cerned— ^America,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
whole  (not  Just  a  part)  of  Euro{>e.  In  ac- 
tuality, it  was  a  move  toward  demolition  of 
a  world  of  frozen  ideas  and  frozen  postures 
which,  while  at  least  understandable  a  dec- 
ade ago,  has  so  changed  in  meaning  and 
in  substance  that  today  it  threatens  most 
of  mnniriTifi — ^the  economlc  world  included — 
with  possible  disaster. 

Call  It  a  step  toward  "detente."  or  call  it 
toward  "rapproebement"  or  call  it  what- 
ever seems  appropriate — the  semantics  are 
unimportant.  It  Is  a  step  that  somebody  has 
to  take  sooner  or  later  if  the  civilizations 
that  we  and  the  Etuxipeans  and  others  have 
cherished  these  many  years  are  to  be  given 
a  decent  chance  at  survival. 

Are  memories  so  short  that  no  one  today 
can  remember  the  consequences  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versalllee?  In  that  Instance,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  down  a  people  who,  as  It 
turned  out,  couldn't  be  held  down. 

Does  anyone  think  seriously  today  that  the 
demonstrable  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  allies  can  be  effectively  curbed  by  some- 
thing as  futile  as  an  American  stipulation 
against  Inter-bloc  trading  in  anything  much 
more  msanlngful  than  raw  materials  and  a 
few  odd  consumer  goods?  History  should 
have  tauglit  us  better.  And  the  advances 
Russia  has  made  tn  technology  over  the  past 
two  decades  should  have  taught  us  the  same 
thing  even  better. 


We  may  slow  them  down.  But  we're  not 
going  to  stop  them.  This  Is  one  of  the  simple 
facts  of  life  that  many  Americans  have  re- 
sisted without  quite  realizing  the  conse- 
quences, thus  making  the  same  mistakes 
that  characterized  the  period  between  the 
first  and  second  world  wars.  A  world  so 
sharply  divided — economically,  socially  and 
politically — la  a  world  under  an  ever-present 
threat  of  catastrophe. 

So  It  Is  not  enough  to  downgrade  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  with  the  argument  that  we 
don't  Uke  the  Communist  system  any  better 
than  It  likes  ours,  and  that  nothing  much 
would  come  of  a  slgnlflcant  easing  of  Inter- 
bloc  trading  curbs  In  the  immediate  future. 

Those  who  do  so  have  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  themselves.  What  kind  of  world  do 
we  envisage  10,  30  or  50  years  from  now,  when 
the  responsibilities  we  bear  today  devolve 
upon  our  children  or  upon  theirs?  Are  we 
counting  upton  the  collapse  of  Russian  so- 
ciety? That  would  be  a  long  shot  Indeed, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  ttiis 
society,  for  all  its  harshness  and  cruelty,  has 
already  survived  a  half  century.  The  Re- 
public of  the  United  States,  distasteful  as  it 
was  to  European  royalty,  had  achieved  the 
robustness  of  the  year  1826  at  this  point. 
Beyond  that  year  our  country  simply  couldn't 
be  stopped. 

We  readUy  admit  that  the  Russians  and 
their  friends  are  not  the  easiest  people  in 
the  world  to  get  along  with.  Their  doctrines 
are  sterile,  their  stances  impossibly  rigid  and 
their  capacity  for  political  reasoning  ex- 
tremely limited.  But  they  can  change  and 
they  are  facts  of  life  we  simply  have  to  live 
with. 

So  we  don't  quite  agree  with  those  who 
would  continue  to  ban  anything  approaching 
normal  Inter- bloc  trading  relations  between 
the  Soviet  area  and  the  mercantile  states 
simply  because  the  former  might  gain  more 
from  this  interchange  than  the  mercantile 
states.  The  big  problem  Is  technological 
know-how.  But  this  could  be  solved  if  the 
Communist  states  show  a  decent  disposition 
to  honor  licensing,  patent  agreements  and 
the  like. 

We  concede  that  this  Is  a  problem  that 
should  be  kept  under  some  control.  But  the 
President  has  not  suggested  that  all  wraps 
be  taken  off  trading  of  this  sort  or  that  Ru- 
maiUa,  for  example,  be  made  as  free  to  deal 
In  and  out  of  the  US.  market  as  Canada  or 
Mexico.  He  has  merely  proposed  that  a  few 
steps  in  this  direction  now  be  taken  toward 
a  day  where  something  approaching  this 
state  of  affairs  might  become  within  the 
realm  of  possibility. 

Admittedly,  that  day  Is  not  now  at  hand. 
But  Is  It  to  be  held  an  absolute  impossibility 
unless  and  until  the  Communist  world  dis- 
mantles Its  entire  social  structure?  If  so, 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  interregnum? 
Is  the  game  worth  the  candle,  If  the  pKJstures 
on  both  sides  are  continually  negative,  If  not 
threatening? 

At  this  point  nobody  seems  to  know 
whether  the  world  of  GATT,  of  the  imcon- 
dltlonal  most-favored-natlon  clause  and  the 
like  win  survive  the  conflicts  now  visible  in 
the  Kennedy  Round  at  Geneva.  What  all 
of  us  should  realize  Is  that.  If  It  doesn't,  a 
wholly  new  approach  to  all  major  problems 
of  International  trading  may  be  found  nec- 
essary In  very  short  order  Indeed.  If  such 
an  approach  must  be  made,  the  road  to  the 
Blast  should  be  held  open.  This,  basically, 
Is  what  the  President  Is  projKsslng  to  do. 


[From  Forbes  magazine,  Oct.  1, 1966] 

To  Russia — WrrHotrr  Lovx 

Not  many  people  want  to  talk  about  it, 

but    the   fact    Is    that   U.S.    Industry    has    a 

major  role  In  the  Soviet  Union's  plans  for 

a  vast  new  automobile  Industry. 

This  is  the  story  behind   the  story  that 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6. 
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I",  s  '.rue.  as  the  Times  ajid  other  iew«- 
piipers  repor:«<l,  that  It-aly'i  n&t  automobile 
compiuiy  ruia  made  a  deai  with  Aielcsar.dr  U 
Taxa^uv  the  Soviet  MloUter  fur  Automotive 
Production,  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  build 
a  ni'idern  automobile  plant  with  a  capttclty 
of  about  600,000  smali  and  medium -sized 
cant   a   year 

What  they  didn't  report  was  that  Plat  will 
be  serviniJ!  *a  a  middleman  for  the  US  ma- 
chine-tool  industry 

Three-quarters  of  the  machinery  that  Plat 
Installs  for  the  Russians  will  come  from  the 
XJB  either  directly  or  Indirectly  th.-ough 
European  subeldiartea  and  licensees  of  Amer- 
ican flrras  It  will  really  be  the  US.  that 
puts  tr.e  R'LiKslanii  on  wheels 

Until  now  the  U  3  Government  has  re- 
fused ui  permit  the  export  of  n  8  machine 
tool  te<-hnolo(j7  to  Irr:>n  Curtain  countries  on 
the  gr'iiinds  that  It  would  help  then  build 
up  their  a.-m(Nl  forces  However  this  ar- 
r»ngement  hAa  the  ipprova:  of  b-ith  the 
State  CVpartment  And  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Prof  Dr  Vlttorli  Valletta. 
Plats  ft;^ -year-old  former  chairman  and 
maiia^lng  dlrertiir  .leaml  the  political 
roadblocks  in  advance  In  conferences  with 
Secretary  jf  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  T  Connor  In  Washington 
early  this  year  The  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol stands  ready  to  issue  exp<jrt  licenses  to 
US  machine-tool  manufacturers  who  par- 
ticipate m  the  deal  About  30  are  expected 
to  eventually 

MlLUONa    IMVOLVaD 

Tiie  bait  Ls  tempting  big  monej'.  really 
big  money  The  plant  Is  expected  to  coat 
$887  million  Of  this.  Plat  s  share  will  be 
•3aa  million  How  much  uf  the  %32J  rilUlon 
the  An:erlcan  manufacturers  get  cannot  yet 
be  eauntated  It  will  depend  on  how 
much  of  the  machinery  Plat  buys  directly 
from  the  US  and  how  much  it  buys  Indi- 
rectly The  only  certainty  is  that  it  will 
run  to  »  substantial  amount 

Some  I'  S  machine-tool  makers  already 
have  agreed  to  supply  Plat  with  machinery 
for  Russia  Among  them  Is  rievelajid  s 
TOW  Inc  .  which  makes  steering  linkages 
and  sodium-cooled  valves  Says  John  Cor- 
•on  TRW's  sales  director  fnr  InternHtloi.*: 
automotive  equipment  Were  •tip3l>'1ng 
them  with  steering  linkages  but  I'm  not 
■ure  about  the  sodium  valves  '  Corson 
cleared  TkW's  participation  in  the  deal  with 
State  and  C  .mmerce  even  before  we  talked 
with  Plat  "  He  savs  TRW's  motive  In  sup- 
plying equipment  f.>r  the  Soviet  plant  Is  not 
•o  much  the  money  It  will  make  but  fear 
that  unless  it  did  go  Into  the  deal,  it  might 
lose  Plat's  future  business 

Another  UM  company  alreadv  participat- 
ing m  '.he  deal  la  US  Industries  Inc  Its 
Clearing  division  automated  stamping  ma- 
chine presses  are  suld  arfiund  the  world 
under  licenses  by  such  companies  as  Inno- 
centl  of  Italy  and  V'lckers-Armstrong  of 
England  Says  Chairman  Clarence  J  Plisky 
"WeU  be  supplying  the  major  portion  of 
the  presses  fr.r  tne  Soviet  plant  but  It's  not 
clear  yet  whether  it  will  be  through  Inno- 
centi  or  some  other  Licensee  of  ours  In 
Europe 

Oleaaon  Work*  of  Rochester.  N  Y  wtu 
supply  gear  cutting  and  neat  treaung 
equipment  for  the  plant  through  Plat 
"This  IS  just  a  pure  business  deal  as  far  as 
we're  concerned  '  says  Inlng  W  Peachey 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  "Its  Just 
a  straljijhtforward  business  deal  that  s  all 
We  have  competitors  overseas  If  we  don't 
supply  the  Russians,  they  will  " 

New  Britain  Machine  Co  will  contribute 
automatic  lathes  Says  Chairman  Julian  C 
Pease  'Most  of  the  automotive  machine 
tools,  not  only  at  Plat  but  throughout 
Europe,  are  from  this  country  either  dVrectly 
or  indirectly  though  European  subsidiaries 
Plat  Is  heavily  U  3  -tooled  becauae  XJB.  equip- 


ment Is  Just  more  productive  Now  the 
USSR  wants  American  machine-tool  tech- 
nology, too." 

Says  J.  C  Danly,  president  of  Chicago's 
Danly  Machine  S(>eclalues,  Inc  ,  the  nation's 
largest  manufacturer  of  automotive  presses: 
"We  haven  t  yet  been  approached  by  Flat  to 
supply  presses  for  the  USSR  facility,  but  we 
sure  would — as  long  as  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  said  11  was  O-K."  He  added  "As 
far  as  presses  are  concerned,  regardless  of 
where  they  might  actually  be  manufactured. 
I'm  sure  that  at  least  75'%  would  have  origi- 
nated In  this  country.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology" 

OlSSCNTtNO    OPINION 

Not  all  US.  machine-tool  makers  are  this 
eager  to  get  Into  the  deal.  Says  John  P 
HerkenhofT  president  and  chairman  of 
Minster  Machine  Oo  .  of  Mlnsto-.  O.:  "There's 
just  too  much  Intrigue  In  this  deal  for  us 
It's  far  the  big  boys  In  this  business  that 
have  been  after  i  the  Soviet)  market  for 
yesu^  " 

Russell  A  Hedden  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sheffield  Corp  .  which  manufac- 
tures automotive  gauging  equipment,  thinks 
that  business  Is  business  and  the  subterfuge 
sheer  stupidity  "I  thlnJt  we  should  be  In 
this  Flat  deal  directly."  he  says  "If  not. 
then  It's  Just  a  case  of  letting  our  European 
subsidiaries  have  the  business,  using  our 
technology  In  other  words,  we'll  let  them 
pick  our  brairts  and  then  sell  to  the  Riisslans. 
agreeing  to  settle  far  leas  for  our  technology 
That  s  ridiculous." 

Stats  and  Cbmmerce  Department  officials 
have  kept  the  US  role  m  the  Plat  deal  as 
hush-hush  as  possible  ITiey  were  shocked 
when  they  beard  Porbes  had  learned  of  Val- 
letta's conversations  with  Roak  and  Connor 
They  are  frankly  scared  that,  as  the  re&l 
story  of  the  deal  emerges  a  clamor  will  arise 
to  prevent  US  firms  from  pau-tlclpating  The 
Department  of  Defense  still  could  block  the 
export  of  machine  tools  by  declaring  It 
against   the  national  Interest 

The  Russians.  In  oontrast.  are  quite  talk- 
ative Sergey  A  Shevchenko.  chief  oom- 
merclal  counselor  of  the  Soviet  Bmbassy  In 
Washington,  frankly  told  Porbes  that  his 
government  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  percentage  of  the  machine  tools 
would  oome  "from  sources  other  than  Plat  " 

STATX  S    EATIONaLX 

In  off -the- record  conversations.  State  De- 
partment officials  defend  the  decision  to  let 
the  Soviet  Union  get  the  machine  tools  by 
saying  that  it  will  help  make  the  Russians 
more  consumer  goods-minded  They  reason 
in  this  fashion 

In  years  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
able  to  devote  an  extraordinary  amount  of  Its 
gross  national  product  to  defense  produc- 
tion by  keeping  consumer  production  to  a 
minimum  Steel  that  might  have  gone  Into 
autoe,  for  example,  went  Into  tanks  and 
guns  The  Soviets  have  been  turning  out  a 
mere  201,000  cars  a  year  at  two  antiquated 
plants  In  Moscow  and  Oorky  Only  one 
Rua«lan  In  every  21^0  owns  a  car  The  figure 
In  the  U  3    Is  nearly  one  In  every  two 

By  not  producing  automobiles,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  cut  down  on  many 
other  expenditures,  diverting  the  money  to 
defense  There  are  less  miles  of  paved  high- 
way In  the  Soviet  Union  than  In  California 
and  Illinois  Along  one  1.000-mlle  stretch 
of  road,  there  are  only  six  motels  In  Mos- 
cow, a  city  of  nearly  7  million  people  there 
are  only  eight  garages.  While  the  armed 
forces  burn  up  gasoline,  a  Russian  citizen 
has  to  sUind  In  Une  at  his  city  hall  for  a 
coupon   book 

The  State  Department  officials  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  Ls  due  for  an  sutoraoblie  ex- 
plosion" It's  clear  the  Kremlin,  In  a  sharp 
reversal  of  policy,  now  wants  Ua  citizens  to 
have  cars,  they  say  Not  only  has  It  made 
the  deal  with  Plat.  It  also  has  asked  Renault 


to  help  It  expand  and  modernize  the  Moscow 
plant  By  1970.  that  plant  will  be  lurnii,t' 
out  600.000  cars  a  year.  too.  And  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  Russians  want  the  Pord 
Motor  Co.  to  expand  the  Gorky  plant,  v^•hlc^. 
was  built  by  Ford  In  the  Thirties.  Preslder.-. 
Arjay  R.  Miller  recently  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  The  company  denies  that  he  tiiljced 
business  there,  but  a  Soviet  source  told 
Forbes  that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with 
the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade 

As  the  Soviet  newspaper  liveatia  editoru,. 
Ized  recently.  'The  desire  of  the  people  for 
automobiles  Is  as  irreslstable  as  technical 
progress."  So  the  people  are  going  to  get 
them. 

A  State  Department  official  said:  "The 
psychological  and  economic  Impact  of  the 
decision  to  mass-produce  automobiles  u 
hard  to  overestimate  Look  at  what  ha« 
happened  In  this  country  " 

MOaX    TO    COMC 

The  psychological  and  econt>mlc  Impact 
of  the  U.S.  Government's  decision  to  permit 
the  export  of  machine  tools  to  Russia  Is  aisr, 
hard  to  overestimate,  for  It  could  set  a 
precedent  that  would  throw  wide  open  the 
gates  to  East-West  trade.  If  US  machine- 
tool  manufacturers  can  export  to  Ru.ssU 
through  Flat,  why  couldn't  Oeneral  Electric 
for  example,  do  the  same  with  Its  computer 
technology,  using  Olivetti  as  Its  middleman ■> 
Olivetti  has  a  Joint-venture  agreement  with 
OE  for  European  computer  sales. 

Commented  one  machine-tool  manufac- 
turer "Throw  the  gates  wide  open?  Hei: 
this  might  tear  them  off  their  hinges."  a 
bad  trend?  Perhaps  But  will  the  VS 
really  gain  by  refusing  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  In  something  that  they  are  going 
to  accomplish  even  without  US'* 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  f:ir  yielding  this  time 
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SUSPENSION    OF   INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No    1692.  H  R    17607 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R 
17607)  to  suspend  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
IheblU? 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
Leen  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
line  16,  after  the  word  "on",  to  .strike 
out  "September  8"  and  insert  "October 
9":  In  line  22,  after  the  word  'on",  to 
strike  out  ""September  8  "  and  Insert  'Oc- 
tober 9",  on  page  3.  line  10.  after  the 
word  "before",  to  strike  out  ""September 
9"  and  Insert  "OcUiber  10'":  In  line  20 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  '  '5' 
Ai"  and  in.sert  ""<6)";  In  line  21.  after 
the  word  "applied  ",  to  Insert  "'For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  special  pur- 
pose structure  shall  be  treated  a^  a 
building  "",  after  line  22,  to  Insert: 

(5)    Plant   rAcu,rrY    rule. — 

( .M    Oenixal  ruls — If — 

lit  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxp:»yer  in 
existence  on  October  9.  1966  (which  plia 
was  no^  substantially  modified  at  any  time 


after  such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer 
pUiced  the  plant  facility  in  service),  the  tax- 
payer has  constructed,  reconstructed,  erect- 
ed, or  acquired  a  plant  facility,  and  either 

(U)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  such  plant  facility  was  com- 
nieMCPd  before  October  10.  1966.  or 

(111)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  facility  ia 
attributable  to  either  property  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  which  was 
begun  by  the  taxpayer  before  October  10, 
1966.  or  property  the  acquisition  of  which 
by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date. 
then  all  section  38  property  comprising  such 
plant  facility  shall  be  treated  as  section  38 
property  which  is  not  suspension  period 
property  Por  purposes  of  clause  (111)  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  rules  of  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (6)  shall  be  applied. 

(B)  Plant  rAciLrrr  defined. — For  pxir- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "plant  fa- 
cility" means  a  facility  which  does  not  In- 
clude any  building  (or  of  which  bulldlngg 
constitute  an  Inslgnlflcant  portion)  and 
which  Is — 

(I)  a  self-conuined.  single  operating  unit 
or  processing  operation. 

(II)  locat«l  on  a  single  site,  and 

(III)  Identified,  on  October  9,  1966,  In  the 
purchasing  and  Internal  financial  plans  of 
the  Uxpayer  as  a  single  unitary  project. 

(C)  Special  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  If— 

(H  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity has  been  issued  before  October  10,  196«J, 
by  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  with  respect 
to  two  or  more  plant  facilities  which  are  In- 
cluded under  a  single  plan  of  the  taxpayer 
to  construct,  reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire 
such  plant  facilities,  and 

11)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  facilities 
13  attributable  to  either  property  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  cf 
which  was  begun  by  the  Uxpayer  before 
October  10,  1966.  or  property  the  acquisition 
of  which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  before 
B'Jch  date. 

such  plant  facilities  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  plant  facility. 

iEi    Commencement    or    constbuction. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  (11),  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of  a 
plant  facility  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
commenced  until  construction,  reconstruc- 
non,  or  erection  has  commenced  at  the  site 
of  such  plant  facility.  TTie  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  if  the  site  of  such  plant 
racllity  Is  not   located  on  land. 

On  page  6.  after  line  12.  to  strike  out: 
(5)    Machinery  or  equipment  completion 

ItTLES. 

(A)  In  oenekal— In  the  case  of  tmy  price 
of  machinery  or  equipment  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is 
attributable  to  p;irts  and  components  which 
were  on  hand  on  September  8.  1966.  or  were 
acquired  pursu.ant  to  a  binding  contract 
which  was  In  effect  on  such  date,  the  parts 
wid  components  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  piece  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment as  a  functioning  unit  shall  be  treated 
is  property  which  Is  not  suspension  period 
property. 

iBi    Certain  taxpayers   who  assemble  ob 

I^ODUCE     THEIR     OWN      MACHINERY     OR     EQTTIP- 

MENT— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  Who  regu- 
•&rly  assembles  or  otherwise  produces  pieces 
of  machinery  or  equipment  for  his  own  use, 
^-y  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment  which 
he  assembles  or  otherwise  producee  for  his 
own  use  out  of  parts  and  components  more 
tean  50  percent  of  which  (determined  on  the 
0M1.S  of  cost)  he  had  on  hand  on  September 
8.  1966,  or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  binding 


contract  which  was  in  effect  on  such  date 
«liaU  be  treated  as  property  which  Is  not 
suspension  period  property. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(6)   Machtnyrt  or  xqrriFMXNT  bulk, — Any 
piece  of  machinery  or  equipment — 

(A)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  parts  and 
components  of  which  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  cost)  were  held  by  the  taxpayer  on 
October  9,  1966,  or  are  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  which 
was  in  effect  on  such  date,  for  Inclusion  or 
use  In  such  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment, 
and 

(B)  the  coet  of  the  parts  and  components 
of  which  Is  not  an  Inslgnlflcant  portion  of 
the  total  cost, 

shall  be  treated  as  property  which  Is  not 
suspension  period  prcq)erty. 

On  page  8.  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 

(6)     CHtTAIN       WDfAtiCTSa       TRANSACTIONS. 

Where,  pursuant  to  a  financing  transaction, 
a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a  binding  contract 
described  In  paragraph  (3)  transfers  rights 
In  such  contract  (or  In  the  property  to  which 
such  contract  relates)  to  another  person  but 
a  party  to  such  contract  retains  the  right  to 
use  the  property  under  a  long-term  lease 
with  such  other  person,  then  to  the  extent 
of  the  transferred  rights  such  other  person 
shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (3) ,  succeed 
to  the  position  of  the  transferor  with  respect 
to  such  binding  contract  and  such  property. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(7)  Ckbtaik  lkasb-back  tbansactions. 
ETC. — Where  a  person  who  Is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  In  paragraph  (3) 
transfers  rights  in  such  contract  (or  in  the 
property  to  ^ilcli  such  contract  relates)  to 
another  person  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
retains  a  right  to  use  the  property  under  a 
lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (3), 
succeed  to  the  jxieltlon  of  the  transferor  with 
respect  to  such  binding  contract  and  such 
property.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  ap- 
ply. In  any  case  In  which  the  lessor  does  not 
make  an  election  under  subsection  (d) ,  only 
If  a  party  to  such  contract  retains  a  right 
to  use  the  property  under  a  long-term  lease. 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
to  strike  out  "(7)"  and  Insert  "(8)";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "on",  to  strike  out 
"September  8"  and  Insert  "October  9"; 
in  line  18,  after  the  word  "on",  to  strike 
out  "September  8"  and  insert  "October 
9";  in  line  21,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "this  paragraph"  and  insert 
"the  preceding  sentences";  at  the  top  of 
page  10,  to  insert  "Where,  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  in  effect  on  October  9, 
1966,  (1)  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire 
property  specified  in  the  contract,  to  be 
used  to  produce  one  or  more  products, 
and  (ii)  the  other  party  is  required  to 
take  substantially  all  of  the  products  to 
be  produced  over  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  expected  useful  life  of  the  prop- 
erty, then  such  property  shall  be  treated 
as  property  which  is  not  suspension 
period  property.  Clause  (Ii)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  if  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  is  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  £md  is  required  by 
the  contract  to  make  substantial  expen- 
ditures which  benefit  the  taxpayer.";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike  out 
"(8)"  and  insert  "(9)";  on  page  11,  line 
11,  after  the  word  "before",  to  strike  out 
"September  9"  and  insert  'October  10"; 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "effect",  to 
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strike  out  "September  8"  and  insert 
"October  9";  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

(10)      PBOPERTT     ACqUIEED     FROM     AmUATBD 

CORPORATION.— For  puTposes  Of  this  subsec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  property  acquired  by  a 
corporation  which  Is  a  member  of  an  affil- 
iated group  from  another  member  of  the 
same  group — 

(A)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  such  property  on  the  date 
on  which  It  was  acquired  by  such  other 
member, 

(B)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  entered  Into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  erection, 
or  acquisition  of  such  property  on  the  date 
on  which  such  other  member  entered  Into 
a  contract  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, erection,  or  acqulslUon  of  such  prop- 
erty, and 

(C)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  commenced  the  construcUon,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  such  property  on  the 
date  on  which  such  other  member  com- 
menced such  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "afflllated  group"  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  It  by  section  1504(a),  except  that 
all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  Includible 
corporations  (without  any  exclusion  under 
section   1504(b)). 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
21,  to  strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert  "(11)"; 
on  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  strike  out  "(10)"  and  insert  "(12)"; 
on  page  15,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

(13)  Railroad  rolling  stock. — Any  prop- 
erty which  Is  railroad  rolling  stock  designed 
to  carry  freight  or  passengers  (other  than  a 
self-propelled  car)  shall  be  treated  as  prop- 
erty which  Is  not  suspension  period  property. 

After  line  16,  to  Insert: 

(14)  Property  to  equip  new  vht  televi- 
sion STATIONS. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
before  October  10,  1966,  had  been  granted 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
an  authorization  for  an  ultra  high  frequency 
television  broadcasting  station,  and  had  en- 
tered Into  a  binding  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  television  broadcasting  transmitter, 
but  had  not  commenced  the  operation  of 
such  station,  section  38  property  constructed, 
reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  which — 

(A)  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  such 
station,  and 

(B)  Is  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  acquired  In  accordance  with  such  authori- 
zation [AS  modified  by  any  subsequent  order 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion! , 

shall    be    treated    as    property    which    is    not 
suspension  period  property. 

On  paee  16.  line  11,  after  the  word 
"'of.  to  strike  out  "$15,000"  and  Insert 
■•$25.000";  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  ""$15,000"  and  insert  ""$25,- 
OOO";  In  line  22.  after  •••7)".  to  strike 
out  "and  <8)"  and  insert  "(8^.  ^9).  and 
dOV;  on  page  17.  line  7.  after  the  word 
"on",  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "'September  9"  and  Insert  "Oc- 
tober 10";  on  page  18,  line  12.  after '"(4)  ". 
to  strike  out  "(6).  (7),  and  (8)"'  and 
Insert  "(7).  (8).  (9),  and  dOi";  after 
line  14.  to  insert: 

(2)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Item  of  real  property  selected 
by  the  taxpayer  If  the  cost  of  such  property 
(when  added  to  the  cost  of  all  other  items  of 
real  property  selected  by  the  taxpayer  under 
this  paragraph)  does  not  exceed  $100,000. 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  hlB  delegate,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
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prortded  by  paragraph  i2)  of  section  48  c) 
■hkll  b«  applied  (or  purpose*  ot  this  para- 
grapb. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike 
out  •'>2i"  and  Insert  "i3»";  on  page  19, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "on",  to  strike  out 
"September  9"  and  Inaert  "October  10"; 
on  page  20,  line  22.  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "September  8"  Bind 
Insert  "October  9";  and,  at  the  top  of 
page  21.  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows. 

8«c.  5  The  Second  Liberty  B<-)nd  Act.  a« 
amended,  la  amended  by  inaertlcg  after  sec- 
tton  33  the  following  naw  aection: 

"Sac.  aOA.  I  a)  In  addition  to  the  United 
8tat«a  sarlng  bonda  authorized  to  be  laaued 
under  aection  33  of  thla  Set.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Prealdent.  la  authorised  to  Issue  from  time  to 
Uma,  through  the  Poatal  Service  or  other- 
wlae.  United  Statea  retirement  and  sitvlnga 
bonda,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  meet  any  public  expenditure)  au- 
thorised by  law  and  to  retire  any  outstand- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  Statee  b'^arlng 
tntereat  or  issued  on  a  discount  basis  The 
Tartous  issues  and  series  of  United  States  re- 
tirement and  savings  bonds  shall  be  ir  such 
forms,  shall  be  offered  In  such  amount*  sub- 
ject to  the  Umltdtlons  Imposed  by  sect  on  31 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  Issued  In  such 
manner  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions consistent  with  subsections  (b  ,  rci, 
and  idi  of  this  section,  Including  aiy  re- 
BtrleUons  on  their  transfer,  as  the  Sec  -etary 
of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe 

"(billi  Retirement  and  savings  bonds 
Shall  be  Issued  only  on  a  discount  basis,  and 
ttiaXi.  mature  net  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
thirty  years  from  the  date  as  of  which  Issued, 
•a  the  ternruH  thereof  may  provide  Such 
bonds  shall  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices 
and  shall  be  redeemable  before  maturity 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tre  .sury  may  prescribe,  except 
that  the  Issue  price  of  such  bonds,  and  the 
tanns  upon  which  they  may  b«  redeemed  at 
maturity,  shall  be  such  as  to  afford  an  In- 
vestment yield  of  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  per  annum,  compounded  semi- 
annually I  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  may  determine  necessary) 
The  denominations  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  and  shall  be 
expressed  m  terms  of  their  maturity  values 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
by  regulations  tij  Ox  the  amount  of  such 
bonds  Issued  In  any  one  year  that  may  be 
held  by  any  one  person  at  any  one  time. 
except  that  such  amount  shall  not  be  leas 
than  »3  000 

"(3>  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  Is  authortzed 
to  provide  by  reg^ilaUions  that  owners  of  re- 
tirement and  savings  bonds  may,  at  their 
option,  retain  the  bonds  after  maturity  and 
continue  to  earn  interest  upon  them  at  rates 
Which  are  consistent  with  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment yield  afforded  by  retirement  and  sav- 
ings bonds 

"(ci  Tot  purposes  of  taxation,  any  Incre- 
mant  in  value  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  and  the  redemption 
value  received  ( whether  at.  before,  or  after 
maturity)  for  savings  and  retirement  bonds 
shall  be  considered  as  Interest  Such  bonds 
shall  not  bear  the  circulation  privilege 

"  ( d  I  The  provisions  of  subsections  i  c ) ,  (el. 
(g),  (h).  and  'll  of  section  33  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
thla  section,  apply  with  respect  to  retire- 
ment and  savings  bonds  Issued  under  this 
section." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, thla  bill,  H  R   17607.  la  Intended  to 


eliminate  dlitortlorxs  In  the  economy — 
particularly  those  In  the  money  market — 
and  to  restrain  Inflationary  pressures. 
It  Is  part  of  a  broad  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  other  elements  In 
this  program  supplement  and  reinforce 
this  bill  They  Include  a  reduction  In 
sales  of  Federal  agency  securlUcs — a  re- 
duction which  win  ea^je  Rovenimental 
demands  on  the  long-term  money  mar- 
ket 

Another  element  In  the  program  is  a 
reduction  In  Federal  Ckjvemment  orders, 
contracts,  and  commitments  of  at  least 
$3  bUllon 

The  overall  program  will  ease  the  dis- 
tortions created  In  our  credit  markets 
by  high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money — 
distortions  wlilch  have  seriously  de- 
pressed the  home  building  lndu.stry  In 
many  areas  nf  the  country  It  will  also 
restrain  Inflationary  pressures  In  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  where  they  are 
most  severe  and,  by  so  doing,  avoid  the 
price  Increases  which  would  otherwise 
Inevitably  follow 

The  chief  feature  of  this  bill  Is  a  tem- 
porary' suspension  of  the  7 -percent  In- 
vestment credit  The  President  recom- 
mended this  measure  and  the  House  ap- 
proved It  for  the  same  reasons  that  I 
supported  such  a  suspension  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  30 

THS    TOLL    or    HIGH    INTIRBST    SATCS 

In  my  view  the  most  serious  problems 
In  our  economy  today  are  caused  by  high 
Interest  rates  and  condltloris  of  tight 
money  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the 
Senators  that  Interest  rates  are  higher 
today  than  they  have  been  In  over  40 
years  Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  them 
that  high  Interest  rates  on  mortgage 
loans  and  the  diversion  of  the  limited 
supply  of  available  funds  io  big  corpora- 
tions has  produced  a  serious  slump  In 
the  rate  of  construction  of  single  family 
homes 

High  Interest  rates,  of  course,  have  an 
impact  that  Is  not  limited  to  the  housing 
market.  In  testimony  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr  Leon  Keyserllng, 
former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Truman, 
estimated  that  the  Increase  In  Int^'resl 
rates  that  has  taken  place  since  1952  Is 
costing  the  Nations  borrowers,  private 
and  public  combined,  at  least  $10  billion 
a  year  Interest  charges  on  the  Federal 
debt  alone  have  Increased  by  $5  billion 
In  the  last  10  years,  primarily  because  of 
higher  interest  rates  The  burden  of 
higher  Interest  rates,  which  must  be 
carried  by  the  little  man — the  farmer, 
the  home  buyer,  the  small  businessman, 
and  the  installment  credit  buyer — make 
all  the  fuss  about  the  size  of  the  Oreat 
Society  programs  look  like  a  tempest  In 
a  teapot. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  respon- 
sible for  today's  high  Interest  rates  and 
the  scarcity  of  mortgage  and  other  funds 
They  have  refused  to  allow  the  .supply  of 
money  and  bank  credit  to  expand  as  rap- 
Idly  as  the  demand  for  It  This  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  although  I  for 
one  think  they  have  gone  too  far.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  ease  up  on  monetary  restrictions 
until  satLifled  that  other  actions  are  be- 


ing taken  to  keep  the  economy  from 
seriously  overheating.  This  bill  and  the 
program  of  which  It  Is  a  part  will  provide 
that  assurance.  To  the  extent  that  this 
program  Is  effective  In  restraining  Infla- 
tionary pressures,  existing  monetary  re- 
strictions can  be  eased  to  restore  better 
balance  to  the  financial  markets,  fore- 
stall further  Interest-rate  Increases,  and 
promote  an  early  reduction  In  Interest 
rates 

DESCRIPTION   or  THE  BILL 

This  bill  suspends  the  Investment  cred- 
it and  the  use  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion with  respect  to  buildings — other 
than  those  eligible  for  the  investment 
credit — for  the  period  from  October  10, 
1968  through  December  31.  1967.  The 
suspension  will  apply  to  equipment  and 
buildings  ordered,  acquired,  or  con- 
structed during  this  period.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  suspension  are  limited  but 
Include  equipment  and  buildings  that 
the  taxpayer  was  committed  to  acquire 
or  construct  prior  to  October  10.  The 
bill  also  Increases  the  amount  of  Invest- 
ment credit  which  may  be  claimed  begin- 
ning In  1968,  thereby  Increasing  the  Li- 
centlve  to  defer  Investment  imtil  after 
the  suspension  period  Is  over. 

THB  XFTwrr  or  thb  bd-l 

The  bill  will  have  an  Immediate  effect 
on  orders  for  new  machinery  and  build- 
ings. Now,  because  of  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit,  new  machinery  only 
costs  the  taxpayer  93  cents  on  the  dollar 
When  this  bill  becomes  effective,  tax- 
payers  will  have  to  go  back  to  paying  the 
full  cost  of  new  equipment.  Taxpayers 
will  not  be  as  anxious  to  make  Invest- 
ments, particularly  when  they  know  that 
those  Investments  will  only  cost  them 
93  cents  on  the  dollar  If  they  wait  until 
1968  Some  investors  will  still  make  in- 
vestments, of  course.  With  the  economy 
booming,  they  will  decide  that  they  can 
make  profits  which  will  Justify  paying 
the  full  cost  for  their  new  equipment 
But  enough  projects  will  be  deferred  to 
reheve  Inflationary  pressures  on  the  cap- 
ital goods  Industry. 

INFLAT'.ONAHT   PSesSUTlXS  FN  THB  CAPFTAL  C003S 
LN  DUSTS  IXS 

Inflationary  pressures  are  severe  In 
the  capital  goods  Industries,  Statistics 
Kathered  In  the  committee  report  .';how 
this  clearly.  New  orders  are  comine  In 
faster  than  the  Industries  can  fill  them, 
even  when  they  work  overtime.  As  a  re- 
sult, order  backlogs  have  piled  up  to  the 
point  where  it  now  takes  an  average  of 
10 '2  months  to  get  delivery  on  a  metal- 
cutting  machine  tool.  In  Augtist,  unfilled 
orders  for  machinery  and  equipment 
were  nearly  double  what  they  were  just 
3  years  ago.  This  was  despite  the  fact 
that  the  length  of  the  average  work- 
week in  machinery  Industries  was  up  to 
nearly  44  hours. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  there  are  In- 
flationary pressures  In  the  capital  poods 
Industries.  Plant  and  equipment  .spend- 
ing has  Increased  rapidly  since  1961, 
when  the  Investment  credit  was  propo.^ed 
by  President  Kennedy.  In  1961,  bu.slness 
plant  and  equipment  spending  totaled 
$34.4  billion.  In  ld62.  it  Increased  by  8 
percent  to  $37  3  billion  and  In  1963  it  In- 
creased another  5  percent,  to  $39  2  bil- 


lion. Then  the  capital  spending  boom 
really  began.  In  1964.  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  jumped  by  $5.7  billion,  or 
roughly  15  percent.  In  1965,  it  Increased 
another  $7.1  billion,  or  by  16  percent. 
Tills  year  it  Is  going  to  Increase  by  al- 
most $9  billion,  or  by  17  percent. 

The  Industries  that  produce  machinery 
and  equipment  and  other  capital  goods 
just  cannot  turn  out  material  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  business  demands.  This 
situation  Is  a  classic  source  of  Inflatlon- 
ar>-  pressure.  Prices  and  wages  In  the  In- 
dustry have  been  moving  up.  Of  course, 
tlie  Industry  Is  trying  to  Increase  its 
capacity  so  that  It  can  supply  more,  but 
th.is  process  takes  time.  The  excessive 
demand,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  occurring 
now. 

Reducing  the  incentive  to  Invest  In 
new  machinery  and  equipment  will  ease 
some  of  the  demand  pressure.  It  will 
permit  some  reduction  In  order  backlogs. 
Producers  will  be  able  to  cut  down  on 
costly  overtime  work,  and  the  pressure 
for  Inflationary  wage  and  price  Increases 
In  this  sector  will  diminish, 

THE    IMPACT    or   THB    BOX    ON    THB    MONVT 
MARKET 

By  encouraging  business  firms  to  re- 
duce their  current  high  rate  of  spending 
for  capital  goods,  the  bill  will  tend  to 
reduce  business  demands  for  loans.  One 
trouble  with  the  current  tight-money 
policy  is  that  It  does  not  ration  credit 
evenly.  The  big  corporations,  the  btmks" 
best  customers,  have  been  able  to  get 
just  about  all  the  money  they  want.  It 
is  the  other  borrowers.  Including  home 
buyers  and  small  builders,  who  hare  been 
shut  out.  Business  loans  have  Increased 
sharply  this  year  over  last  year  despite 
hi^h  Interest  rates.  Part  of  this  money, 
and  probably  a  good  part,  has  been  bor- 
rowed to  finance  plant  and  equipment 
purchases. 

Dicouraging  these  purchases  will  dis- 
courage business  borrowing.  If  the  big 
corporations  do  not  borrow  as  much 
there  will  be  more  credit  available  for 
others. 

THE     RIGHT     PRESCRIPTION     FOB     INTLATION 

It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  that  many 
of  those  who  are  the  most  concerned 
about  Inflation  are  also  the  most  criti- 
cal of  this  bill— which  seeks  to  do  some- 
thing about  inflation.  For  example,  they 
have  argued  that  we  should  not  suspend 
incentives  to  further  Investment. 

The  7 -percent  investment  credit  was 
a  tax  Incentive  Introduced  to  encourage 
Investment  at  a  time  when  the  normal 
Incentives  provided  by  the  economy  were 
Insufflclent  to  generate  enough  Invest- 
ment to  keep  the  economy  growing  at  a 
satl.sfactory  rate. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
at  the  time  we  adopted  the  bill  giving  the 
■^-percent  tax  credit  on  capital  Invest- 
ment, the  rea.<;on  for  the  adoption  was 
that  we  wanted  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  And  now  the  econ- 
Miy  Is  so  beefed  up  that  Inflation  Is 
oeglnning  to  run  rampant,  and  the  argu- 


ment Is  that  the  reason  for  the  credit 
does  not  exist  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
we  passed  the  Investment  credit,  busi- 
ness expenditures  for  new  plant  equip- 
ment were  running  about  $34  billion  a 
year,  and,  since  1954,  partly  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  accelerated  depreciation 
provision  of  the  law,  they  had  Increased 
by  an  average  of  about  $1  billion  a  year. 
Since  that  time,  such  expenditures  have 
zoomed.  They  are  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  $64  billion  a  year,  and  they 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  almost  $10 
billion  a  year. 

Investment  in  plant  and  equipment, 
spurred  by  these  tax  Incentives,  has  gone 
ahead  so  rapidly  that  such  spending,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, has  caused  us  to  experience  in- 
flationary pressures.  We  do  not  expect 
this  bill  to  stop  investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment.  We  just  hope  the  bill 
will  contribute  to  a  leveling  off  of  such 
spending  and  keep  It  under  reasonable 
restraint. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  level 
of  capital  investment  In  the  flrst  year, 
when  this  blU  was  passed— $34  billion. 
did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  year  be- 
fore we  passed  the  bill,  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  totaled  about 
$34  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  what  are  they 
now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  year 
they  will  be  about  $61  bUlion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  such  expenditures 
have  risen  above  a  hundred  percent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
about  doubled.  And  they  are  increswlng 
at  the  rate  of  about  $10  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
Inflationary  aspects,  I  see  on  page  10  a 
table  showing  how  the  cost  of  machinery 
and  equipment  has  gone  up;  that  is,  con- 
struction machinery,  which  Is  in  the  first 
column,  this  year  alone  has  risen  prac- 
tically 3  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

May  I  offer  the  Senator  a  chart  to 
show  how  the  expenditures  for  manu- 
facturing plant  and  equipment  have  in- 
creased since  this  provision  became  law? 
This  provision  became  law  in  1962. 

Madame  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  chart  be  printed  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExpenOituTta  for  new  manuftKturing  plant 

and  equipment 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Period 

Total 

Percent 
Increaae 

1968 

tll.43 
12,07 
14.48 
13.68 
14.68 
115.69 
18.68 
22.46 
27.07 

1969 

6.6 

20.0 

-5.5 

7.3 

6.9 

18.  4 

20.8 

20.6 

1900 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 - 

1966 

cnaw 

136.8 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 
to  total  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  increases  averaged  about  $1 
billion  a  year  during  the  period  from 
1954  to  1961,  just  prior  to  the  time  the 
Investment  credit  went  into  law.  It  gave 
a  tremendous  stimulus.  In  1964,  we  re- 
pealed the  Long  amendment  which 
caused  the  Investment  credit  to  have 
nearly  twice  as  much  Incentive  as  pre- 
viously. In  1964,  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  jumped  14.5  percent.  In 
1965  they  went  up  15.7  percent;  and  this 
year  they  will  rise  about  17.1  percent. 
If  we  take  the  $60.86  billion  in  such  ex- 
penditures estimated  for  this  year  and 
project  a  17-percent  increase  on  top  of 
that — and  even  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  Increasing— we  will  have  an  In- 
crease of  about  $11  bllhon  next  year.  If 
you  compare  1966  to  1965,  there  Is  an 
increase  of  about  $9  billion  in  1  year, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  Is  talk  that 
there  will  come  before  Congress  in  1967 
a  bill  to  Increase  taxes  generally. 

My  question  Is:  Can  we  logically  and 
justifiably  generally  increase  the  taxes 
In  1967  without  at  this  time  trying  to 
produce  more  revenue  through  a  tem- 
porary elimination  of  the  7-percent  tax 
credit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  purpose 
here,  of  course,  is  not  so  much  to  raise 
revenue  as  to  moderate  the  economy  to 
a  more  sustainable  level  of  growth.  In 
other  words,  we  are  trying  to  build  new 
plants  and  machine  tools — and  acquire 
them  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  with- 
in this  country— at  too  rapid  a  rate  at 
this  time. 

The  rate  at  which  new  plant  and 
equipment  Is  being  built  Is  nearly  two 
times  greater  than  it  was  when  we  passed 
the  investment  credit.  We  hope  that 
under  this  bill  it  will  not  surge  ahead  at 
as  fast  a  rate  as  it  Is  now  going.  We  hope 
the  Increase  will  be  held  down  by  several 
bUllon  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  notice  in  metal 
working  machinery  in  1966  the  Index  of 
the  cost  of  metal  working  machinery 
Jumped  from  119.8  in  Januarj'  to  125  in 
September;  that  is,  metal  working  ma- 
chinery prices  jumped  6  percent  in  9 
months. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
Is  correct.    If  the  Senator  will  compare 
our  present  situation  to  1958,  he  will  find 
the  percentage  Increase  in  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  equipment  has  been  136.8 
percent. 
jVlr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    PASTORE.      Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Madam  President,  as 
a  preface,  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  knows  that  much 
of  the  business  community  is  more  or  less 
opposed  to  this  bill.    They  feel  the  tax 
credit  was  passed  as  a  permanent  law. 
They  have  made  plans  for  expansion  and 
depreciation   and  now,  lo  and  behold, 
comes  this  siaspenslon  of  15  months. 

In  explanation,  of  course,  we  have  this 
threat  of  Inflation  which  is  of  national 
concern  and  Interest,  and  the  threat  has 
to  be  met. 

Some  persons  who  are  opposed  to  this 
suspension  feel  that  this  bill  would  not 
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do  what  the  administration  woxild  want 
It  to  do. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  administra- 
tion has  a  responsibility  In  this  premise. 
The  administration  has  shown  very 
clearly  that  Vietnam  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  responsibility  and  not  less 
and  lees  a  responsibility.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  a  situation  where  the  econ- 
omy Is  overheating  and  Is  red  hot  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  more  than  77 
million  Americans  working  Unejnploy- 
ment  is  at  its  lowest  rate  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  In  the  last  dozen  years.  I 
believe 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  If  we 
level  this  bill  off  on  the  ground  of  Inf  a- 
tlon  and  because  we  are  engaged  In  Viet- 
nam then  under  what  rhyme  or  reason 
has  the  committee  seen  fit  to  exempt 
railroad  rolling  stock  on  page  15.  section 
(13).  lines  12  through  16'' 

I  realize  that  an  argimient  can  be  made 
for  the  modernization  of  our  freight  cars. 
or  the  fact  that  we  need  more  modem 
freight  cars,  or  the  modernization  of  pas- 
senger trains.  I  reallae  that,  just  as  we 
want  to  modernize  the  textile  mill  of  this 
country,  which  are  in  competition — one 
section  with  another — as  to  modem  tex- 
tile machinery 

That  ts  a  problem  so  serlcis  that 
through  the  urging  of  my  textile  subcom- 
mittee President  Kennedy  In  May  1961. 
laid  out  seven  rules  or  guidelines  included 
was  a  provision  for  fast  depreciation  of 
textile  mills  That  Is  presently  helng 
taken  away 

I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I 
am  saying  this  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana :Mr  LoNGl  is  so  t2\at  he  will  not 
be  taken  by  surprise.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  to  eliminate  thLs  one 
paragraph.  The  reason  Is  simple  This 
action  Is  not  protruckers  on  my  pturt. 
I  am  not  here  as  a  protagonist  for  the 
truckers  I  do  not  owe  them  an>-more 
than  I  owe  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
and  I  owe  neither  of  them  anything  I 
am  not  interested  In  an  lndustr>'  seeking 
an  exception 

I  think  If  the  argument  to  be  made 
here  today  Is  that  this  action  should  be 
taken  t)ecause  of  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam, and  because  we  arc  trying  to  avoid 
Inflation.  It  Is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
Industry  to  share  the  sacrifice  If  we 
make  an  exception  for  one  Industry  it 
should  be  for  all  Industries  If  we  put 
the  burden  on  one  Industry-,  we  should 
put  the  same  burden  on  all  Industries 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  call  up  my 
amendment  I  believe  that  this  planned 
exemption  is  d'..'icr1mlnatory  and  unfair, 
and  I  thlrvk  It  Is  going  to  leave  a  bad 
taste  In  the  mouths  of  other  industries 
I  have  already  received  a  letter  fmm 
Brown  li  Sharp  in  my  State  advocating 
that  I  vote  against  the  bill  I  have  al- 
ready received  a  letter  from  Jewelers  in 
my  State  advocating  that  I  vote  against 
the  bill  I  have  heard  from  the  textile 
industry  advocating  that  I  vote  against 
the  bill 

How  can  I  go  back  and  tell  these  peo- 
ple: You  must  make  the  sacrifice  In  the 
name  of  patriotism  of  America  At  the 
same  time  I  must  justify  the  exemption 
being  made  for  the  railroads  which  to- 


day are  making  more  money  than  they 
have  ever  made  before,  save  In  passenger 
service 

Mr  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  voted  In 
committee  against  exempting  anybody. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Those  who 
proposed  the  exemption  and  support  it 
make  a  strong  case.  If  there  Is  a  very 
critical  shortage  of  railroad  rolling 
stock,  and  the  President  himself  so 
stated,  something  must  be  done  about  It. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  supporters  of 
the  provision  will  spell  out  their  case 
when  the  Senator  offers  his  amendment. 
I  fully  realize  the  problem  presented  by 
the  Senator,  but  I  feel  that  It  would  be 
best  to  keep  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
It  :s- 

Mr  PASTORE  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  not  leaving  the  Impression 
that  the  President  Is  supporting  his 
amendment  Does  It  have  the  support  of 
the  President? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No. 

Mr  PASTORE  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  know  he  is  not 

Mr  LONG  of  L<5uLslana  What  I  said 
Aas  that  the  President  stated  earlier  this 
year  that  there  wa.s  a  critical  shortage  of 
boxcars,  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  at>out  it  But  In  proposing  the  bill 
to  suspend  the  investment  credit,  the 
President  expressed  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  He  feels 
that  once  one  segment  of  Industry  is 
ext-mpt 

Mr  PASTORE.  A  case  can  be  made 
for  almost  any  other  Industry 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  Nation  has  risen 
from  $432  billion  until  at  the  end  of  this 
year  It  will  be  $750  billion,  an  Increase 
of  100  percent  But  during  that  time, 
the  United  States  has  lost  1.000  textile 
mills.  Why'  Because  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  modem  mills  that  were 
built  In  Japan  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  foreign  aid  money  That  Is 
why  we  cannot  compete  The  7-percent 
tax  credit  Is  one  vehicle  that  gave  the 
American  textile  Industry  an  opportu- 
nity to  modernize 

Now  we  are  telling  the  textile' people. 
"Suffer  a  little  longer;  suffer  for  15 
months  " 

But  the  railroads  are  bulging  with 
proats  from  freight  transportation,  and 
the  proposed  exemption  for  railroads  is 
U)  enable  them  U)  acquire  more  cars  in 
which  to  carry  wheat,  and  make  even 
greater  profits 

I  observe  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMr,  Carlson]  on  his  feet,  I  am  aware 
of  his  problem  But  I  hope  we  will  be 
fair  to  every  American  and  ever>-  indus- 
try in  this  country  by  treating  them 
alike 

Mr  CARLSON  Madam  President 
*t]l  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PASTORE  I  do  not  have  the 
floor;  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
the  floor 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr  CARLSON  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  get  Into  an  argument 
with    the   Senator   from    Rhode   Island 


concerning  textile  mills.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  record  with  respect  to  the 
suspension  of  the  7 -percent  Investment 
credit  Is  clear:  I  am  opposed  to  It  and 
have  been  oppxised  to  It.  because  I  do  not 
believe  It  will  have  the  effect  on  Inflation 
that  the  administration  thinks  It  will 
I  believe  It  will  upset  Industry  and  that 
we  will  have  a  real  problem  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1967  If  we  take  the  action  that 
Is  here  proposed. 

I  am  not  particularly  Interested  In  the 
profits  of  American  railroads,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  the  construction  of 
equipment  to  carry  the  goods  necessary 
for  the  war  and  for  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

There  Is  no  question  that  real  problems 
exist  In  the  transportation  field,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  equipment.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  [Mr.  Long]  will  remem- 
ber that  we  eliminated  locomotives.  The 
bill  does  not  Include  an  exemption  for 
locomotives.  It  Includes  an  exemption 
for  the  construction  of  freight  cars, 
which  are  so  necessary  today. 

The  transportation  problem  &s  a 
whole  Is  Important  in  the  Nation  If  I 
had  my  way.  I  would  favor  the  exemption 
equally  for  railroads,  for  trucks,  and  for 
air  carriers.  Transfwrtatlon  Is  a  sep- 
arate problem. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  toward  the 
problems  of  the  textile  mills.  I  know 
they  have  problems,  too.  But  I  have 
stated  my  position,  and  it  will  be  my  po- 
sition this  afternoon 

Mr  PASTORE.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  permit  me  to  comment  on  that  one 
point? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  feel  that  a  good,  warm  suit 
of  clothes  on  the  back  of  an  American 
boy  In  Vietnam  Is  Just  as  Important' 

Where  do  we  think  that  suit  Is  belnp 
made'  Where  do  we  think  that  suit  l.' 
being  woven?     In  mills  that  do  not  rxi'^t 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  textile  people.  I  am  all  for 
helping  them, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  voted  against  the  entire  bill 

Mr  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  permit  me. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well, 
Madam  President,  the  majority  leader 
asked  us  to  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  at  approximately  12:15  pm 
That  time  has  now  passed,  and 

Mr  PASTORE  I  will  be  back  thl.-; 
afternoon     I  will  be  here  all  day 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  we  can  postpone  this  colloquy,  but 
if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to 
ask  a  question 

Mr  HARTKE,  I  do  not  want  to  Inter- 
rupt. I  do  not  want  to  make  ever>-one 
late  for  the  luncheon.  I  would  just  like 
to  have  assurance  that  I  can  ask  the 
question  when  we  return. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  will  be 
happy  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


RECESS 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  In  line  with  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

At  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. ) 

At  2:16  p.m..  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  ^Mr.  Russell  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  chair) . 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  15748)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
a  special  30-day  period  of  leave  for  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  vol- 
untarily extends  his  tour  of  duty  in  a 
hostile-fire  area. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17636) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
m  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Gu- 
iMO,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  ^S.  3158)  to  strengthen 
the  regulatorj'  and  supervisory  authority 
of  Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks 
and  insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


SUSPENSION   OF   INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17607>  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  continue  my  explanation  of 
the  bin. 

Today  the  incentives  provided  by  the 
economy  are  sufficient  without  the  tax 
credit.  The  demands  of  the  conflict  in 
southeast  Asia  have  been  added  to  the 
demands  of  a  civilian  economy  in  which 
Incomes  are  high  and  unemplosmient  Is 
low.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
added  Incentive  of  the  Investment  credit 
is  unnecessary.  It  only  encourages  over- 
heating of  the  economy. 


Furthermore,  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  problem  of  expanding  the  capacity 
to  produce  today  has  nothing  to  do  with 
incentives.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  supplies  of  skilled  manpower  and 
materials  are  limited  relative  to  the  de- 
mand. There  is  a  certain  physical  limit, 
in  other  words,  to  what  can  be  produced. 
Incentives  can  help  us  to  produce  up  to 
this  limit  but  they  cannot  help  us  to  pro- 
duce beyond  it. 

INIXATION,  NOT  RECESSION,  IS  THE  DANGER 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  this  bill 
comes  too  late.  Too  late,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause some  recent  economic  Indicators 
show  that  the  capital  goods  boom  has 
reached  Its  peak  and  because  some  busi- 
ness economists  predict  a  recession. 

Any  housewife  knows  that  the  prices 
of  a  broad  range  of  goods  have  risen,  and 
are  continuing  to  rise.  This  to  me  Is  the 
immediate  problem.  But  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  those  economic  indicators. 
It  Is  true  that  new  orders  for  Investment 
goods  dipped  a  little  bit  in  August  and 
September.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
most  Important  thing  was  that  new  or- 
ders In  August  and  September  were  still 
above  the  industries'  rate  of  output  so 
that  order  backlogs  actually  increased. 
As  for  the  business  economists,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  those  predicting  a  reces- 
sion are  in  the  minority. 

In  my  view,  moreover,  this  bill  wUl 
help  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
type  of  excesses  which  have  often  re- 
sulted in  recessions  in  the  past.  Balance 
between  the  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy is  essential  to  continued  growth  at 
high  levels.  There  Is  a  danger  now  that 
capital  spending  will  get  out  of  line.  Our 
capacity  to  produce  may  expand  too 
rapidly.  When  this  happens  a  period 
of  readjustment — that  is,  sharply  re- 
duced capital  spending — becomes  inevi- 
table. When  the  readjustment  occurs, 
of  course,  it  Is  likely  to  mean  a  recession. 
We  only  have  to  go  back  to  the  middle 
and  late  1950's  to  find  this  type  of  situa- 
tion. The  capital  boom  in  1956-57  was 
followed  by  the  recessions  of  1958  and 
1961.  In  1956-57,  nonresidential  fixed 
Investment  spending  was  10.5  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  Such  spending 
is  now  10.7  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  Unless  we  are  able  to  moderate 
plant  and  equipment  spending  a  bit,  we 
may  be  headed  for  trouble. 

THK    TERMINATION     DATX 

I  know  it  has  been  argued  that  we 
should  not  set  December  31,  1967,  as  the 
termination  date  for  the  suspension  be- 
cause orders  for  new  equipment  will  fall 
off  very  sharply  toward  the  end  of  next 
year.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  extended  the  suspension  period, 
or  better  yet,  made  It  indefinite. 

This  is  not  a  tax  reform  bill.  We  are 
not  trying  to  take  the  Investment  credit 
out  of  the  tax  code.  If  we  made  the 
suspension  indefinite,  businessmen  would 
conclude  that  the  credit  would  not  be 
restored. 

If  we  move  the  termination  date  back 
a  year  or  two,  the  suspension  will  not 
have  as  much  Impact  next  year.  The 
suspension  period  provided  in  this  bill  is 
short  enough  so  that  many  businessmen 
will  be  willing  and  able  to  defer  mar- 
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glnal  Investments.  If  we  put  the  ter- 
mination date  too  far  In  the  future,  they 
wUl  not  be  as  likely  to  defer  Investments 
I  also  want  to  add  that  if  it  appears 
toward  the  end  of  next  year  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit  and  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  on  buildings  Is  hav- 
ing too  great  an  effect,  Congress  can 
quickly  take  action  to  terminate  the  sus- 
pension provided  by  this  bill.  The  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  it  would 
support  such  a  move  If  It  were  needed. 

THE    BU-L    WILL    NOT    W,'EAKEN    THE    BALANCE    OF 
PATMENTS 

A  short  suspension  period  is  Important 
for  another  reason.  As  long  as  the  pe- 
liod  is  short,  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  not  weaken  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  because  It 
would  not  have  any  significant  effect  on 
the  rate  at  which  we  modernize  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  In  fact,  easing  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  machinery  and 
eqmpment  industries  at  this  time  wUl 
help  to  preser\-e  existing  export  markets 
by  forestalling  price  increases  and  by 
helping  to  diminish  the  demand  for  im- 
ports. 

THE  BILL  IS  FAIR  AND  WORKABLE 

When  the  suspension  was  first  pro- 
posed, a  lot  of  people  said  there  are  too 
many  problems  raised  by  It.  They  said 
that  It  would  be  unfair  and  unworkable. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  tlals  bill  Is  both  fair  and 
workable.  The  House  approved  a  num- 
ber of  rules  designed  to  protect  taxpayers 
who  were  committed  to  Investments  be- 
fore the  proposed  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  buildhigs  was  announced 
The  Finance  Committee  has  modified 
and  amplified  these  rules  where  neces- 
sary. In  addition,  we  changed  the  ef- 
fective date  from  September  9  to  Octo- 
ber 10.  This  will  provide  further  assur- 
ance that  taxpayers  who  had  committed 
themselves  to  investments  before  they 
were  aware  of  this  bill  will  not  be  unfalriy 
treated. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(At  2:18  p.m.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  entered  the  Chamber  ac- 
companied by  Senators  Mansfisld, 
Smith,  and  Neubkhger;  sat  momentarily 
In  the  chair  of  the  majority  leader,  rose, 
and  left  the  Chamber,  during  all  of  which 
there  was  standing  applaiise.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Record  should  show  that  all  of 
us  were  extremely  delighted  to  see  a 
former  Member  of  the  Senate  back  here 
where  he  made  most  of  his  reputation. 
We  were  proud  to  have  him  once  again 
sit  in  the  seat  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 


SUSPENSION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17607)  to  suspend  the 
Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 
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TH»   Kli    WTLL   SUTPOmX    OKFIENSM    OAJtCTlrWa 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  crltlca  have  argued  that  this 
bill  will  hamper  the  defense  effort  by  lls- 
couraglng  Investment  In  facilities  re- 
quired to  produce  arms  and  munitl  Dns 

I  do  not  believe  that  businessmen  will 
refuse  to  bid  on  defense  contracts  duilng 
the  suspension  period  Just  because  they 
caimot  get  the  7 -percent  credit.  I*ur- 
thermore.  right  now  defense  contractors 
are  having  trouble  getting  the  skilled 
workers  and  the  equipment  they  neeil  to 
fulfill  their  contracts  The  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday.  October  9.  for  exiim- 
ple,  reported  that  aircraft  producllon 
has  encountered  bottlenecks  becaus*'  of 
shortages  of  skilled  labor  smd  del!\ery 
delays  on  aircraft  engines  Reducing 
the  demand  for  capital  goods  for  civilian 
production  will  make  It  easier  to  ster  up 
defense  production  and  may  prevent  the 
need  for  controls  over  allocation  of  min- 
power  and  materiel. 

In  considering  the  House  bill,  the  Q'm- 
mlttee  on  Finance  added  several  amend- 
ments which  it  believed  necessary  In  or- 
der to  Improve  the  bill. 

The  committee  moved  the  effective 
date  forward  to  October  10,  1966.  the  day 
we  began  executive  sessions  The  earlier 
effective  date  in  the  House  bill  possesses 
a  character  of  retroactivity  which 
the  Finance  Committee  thought  was  un- 
fair to  businessmen  consxmimatlng  In- 
▼eatments  during  that  time.  The  effec- 
tive date  In  the  House  bill  Is  the  day  fol- 
lowing President  Johnson's  message  to 
Congress  requesting  enau:tment  of  he 
suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  crrdlt 
and  accelerated  depreciation.  The  c'ate 
we  have  selected  Is  when  It  became  evi- 
dent that  Congress  would  complete  action 
on  this  bill.  Our  action  does  not  serlotsly 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  susp«'n- 
Aon  because  !t  delays  the  effective  date 
for  only  1  month. 

The  committee  added  to  the  bill  tui  ex- 
ception for  a  building  or  buildings  the 
combined  total  cost  of  which  Is  not  more 
than  $100,000  This  exception  prima;1ly 
will  benefit  small  manufacturers,  retail 
and  wholesale  operators,  farmers,  and 
builders  of  small  apartment  houses  and 
reddencea  These  businesses — while  a 
large  percentage  of  total  business  firms — 
•oeount  for  a  small  proportion  of  total 
InTestment  In  any  given  year,  and  this 
exception  will  not  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect In  offsetting  the  suspension  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  raised 
tbe  limitation  of  the  exception  for  Invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  equipment  to 
$35,000  from  the  115,000  UmltaUon  In 
the  House  bill  It  considers  that  the 
higher  limitation  la  a  more  realLstic  one 
that  will  cover  many  single  pieces  of 
machinery  and  equipment  purchased  by 
small  businessmen  and  farmers 

In  making  these  exceptions,  the  com- 
mittee Is  continuing  a  very  Important. 
longstanding  public  policy  of  fostering 
nnall  business  and  farming.  In  both 
eases,  the  Investor  is  limited  to  only  one 
exception  dxiring  the  suspension  period. 

The  House  bill  contains  exceptions  for 
certain  investments  In  equipment  that 


are  designed  to  reduce  air  and  water  pol- 
lution which  result  from  various  kinds 
of  busine."w  activity  The  exceptions  ap- 
ply only  to  those  facilities  which  con- 
form with  Federal  or  State  standards  for 
air  and  water  pollution 

The  same  overriding  considerations 
which  Justified  those  exceptloi^s  from  the 
suspension  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
construction  of  railroad  rolling  stock. 
other  tfian  locomotives  In  each  of  the 
past  several  years  we  have  heard  reports 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  some  kind 
of  railroad  car  needed  to  move  farm 
produce,  export  goods,  or  defense  ma- 
terials. 

The  .suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  will 
only  moderate  some  of  the  demands  for 
additional  rolling  stock,  while  the  ex- 
pansion in  farm  output  for  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption  and  Increasing  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  equipment  needed 
for  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  continua- 
tion of  high-level  civilian  production 
mean  that  there  will  be  great  demands 
for  railroad  equipment  during  tlie  next 

15  months 

The  committee  Ls  convinced  that  this 
additional  exception  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able our  economy  to  operate  efficiently 
and  to  help  us  In  meeting  the  military 
requirements  of  Vietnam  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  urge  the  Senate's  acceptance 
of  the  exception. 

Several  sulditionai  amendments  of  a 
technical  nature  were  added  to  clarify 
the  Interpretation  of  how  the  suspension 
should  be  applied  They  include  the 
the  description  of  how  the  suspension 
applies  to  an  Integrated  operation  which 
does  not  require  buildings  but  Is  a  self- 
contained,  single  operating  unit  located 
on  a  sliigle  site.  Instead  of  taking  up  the 
Senate's  time  In  describing  these  tech- 
nical changes  In  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  summary  of  these  amendments  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER     Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana,  In  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  an  Impor- 
tant Ingredient  in  the  administration's 
program  to  promote  a  better  balanced 
economy  free  of  Inflationary  pre.ssures. 
It  merits  the  Senate's  prompt  approval. 
ExHraiT  I 
SrMM\xT  or  H  R   17607 

S'j.rpmaion  of  the  Ini'estrnent  rrt'/iit — The 
bill  an  passed  by  the  Hon.'ie  temporarily 
suspenrted  thp  ln■.<^8tment  CT>»dtt  for  the 
perlfxl  from  September  9.  1S6«.  through  D«- 
'-•embT  31.  1967  Aa  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, the  blli  suapencU  th«  credit  from 
October  10,  1966.  thrr-ugh  December  31,  1967, 
or   for   approximately    15   montha   loAtead   of 
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Under  the  Hotiae  bill,  the  Investment 
credit  however  would  continue  to  apply  to 
Investments  of  up  to  115,000  made  by  a  tax- 
payer or  a  bualneas  during  the  suspension 
period.  Your  com^mlttee  has  modified  this 
rule  to  provide  that  the  Investment  credit 
will,  during  the  suspension  period,  continue 
for  inveetments  nf  up  to  »25  000  Instead  of 
•  15,000  Additionally,  your  committee  has 
provided  an  exemption  for  railroad  rolling 
stock  (other  than  locomoUves  i  so  that  pur- 
chasaa  of  this  property  will  continue  to  be 
•llglbie  for  the  inveatment  credit      Further- 


more, under  both  versions  of  the  bill,  an 
exrepUon  Is  made — so  the  su«i)enslon  will 
not  apply — for  water  and  air  pollution  fa- 
cilities Also,  an  exception  Is  made  for  prop, 
erty  acquired  or  constructed  pursuant  to 
a  contract  binding  on  the  taxpayer  at  all 
tlmea  after  the  beginning  of  the  Buspenslon 
period. 

Investments  for  which  no  credit  Is  allow- 
able, because  they  represent  acquisitions  or 
orders  during  the  suspension  period,  lower 
the  maximum  llnUtatlon  with  respect  to 
which  credits  may  be  claimed  for  Invest- 
ments for  the  year  involved  and  In  that  way 
decrease  the  amount  of  other  Investments 
for  which  a  credit  may  t)e  taken  during 
the  year — either  In  the  form  of  Investment* 
made  during  the  year  or  as  carryovers  froni 
other  years. 

B.  Suspension  of  accelerated  depreciation 
on  buildings — The  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  also  suspends  the  use  of  accelerated 
methods  of  depreciation  with  respect  to 
buildings  I  other  than  those  eligible  for  the 
Investment  credit)  which  are  constructed  or 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period.  Your 
oomnxittee  accepted  this  provision  except  that 
It  provided  an  exception  for  up  to  $100,000 
of  consttoictlou  during  the  suspension  peri(xl 
for  which  the  accelerated  depreciation  meth- 
'Xls  will  remain  available  This  »100.0<X)  's 
available  only  where  the  total  construcllun 
Involved  Is  $100,000  or  leae.  Under  both  the 
House  and  your  committees  version  of  the 
bill.  depreclaUon  on  buildings  where  the  ac- 
celerated methods  are  denied  will  have  to  be 
computed  under  the  straight  line  method  or 
the  declining  balance  method  at  a  rate  1 '.. 
times  the  applicable  straight  line  rate  or 
under  some  other  method  which  provides  i 
slnUlar  reasonable  allowance  for  deprec:  i- 
tlon  I .  The  double  declining  balance  metli  <1 
and  the  sum  of  the  years-dlglta  method  ( e.x- 
cept  for  the  *i00  000  of  construction  referred 
to  above  I  will  not  be  available  at  any  time 
In  the  future  for  buildings  constructed  or 
ordered  during  the  suspension  p>erlod.  (This 
Is  due  to  the  operation  of  existing  law  which 
provides  that  these  accelerated  deprecUi;  .:: 
methods  are  avaUable  to  new  assets  onlv  • 
As  In  the  case  of  the  Investment  credit,  an 
exception  Is  provided  for  buildings  whofe 
construction  was  begun  prior  to  the  star"  of 
the  suspension  period  or  whose  construe  on 
was  contracted  for  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract binding  on  the  taxpayer  before  the 
start  of  the  suspension  period. 

C  Rules  common  to  the  suspensions  of  the 
investment  credit  and  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation — As  noted,  the  investment  credit  and 
the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  methixls 
are  not  to  be  denied  In  the  case  of  property 
whoee  physical  construction  was  begun  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  suspension  period 
N'^r  are  they  to  be  denied  with  respect  to 
property  constructed  or  arqiUrod  pursuant  to 
a  contract  which  was  binding  on  the  tax- 
payer t>efore  the  beginning  of  the  suspension 
period,  and  at  all  times  thereafter. 

Under  both  versions  of  the  bill  a  building 
constructed  C)r  equipped  pursujint  to  a  p'.'in 
drawn  up  before  the  suspension  pierlod  and 
not  subetantlally  modliled  during  the  periKl. 
the  investment  credit  or  the  use  of  acceiir- 
ated  methods  of  depreciation,  as  the  c.ise 
may  be.  Is  not  to  be  denied  If  more  than  50 
percent  i  of  the  adjusted  bacls)  of  the  de- 
preciable projjerty  making  up  the  equipped 
building  Is  attributable  to  Items  whose  con- 
struction was  begun  before  the  begUinlnt;  •)! 
the  suspension  period,  plus  Items  which  were 
ordered  under  contracts  binding  on  the  ta.x- 
payer  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  s:.- 
p>«nalon  p>eTlod.  Where  an  "equipped  bii'.M- 
Ing"  qualities  under  this  rule  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit  or  for  the  use  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
visions (depending  on  the  type  of  asset  i  is 
also  to  be  available  for  Incidental  appur- 
tenances located  outside  the  building  wl^ich 


are    necessary    to    the    fuactionl&g    of    tbe 
equipped  building. 

Your  committee  has  added  a  rule  (some- 
what similar  to  the  equlpp>ed  building  nile) 
relating  to  a  "'plant  faculty"  whldi  does  not 
include   any   slgiUflcant   buUding   structure, 
yet   Is   a   self-contained    operating   imlt   or 
processing  operation  located  on  a  single  site 
and    Identified    on    October   9    In    the    pur- 
chasing and  internal  fln&nclng  plans  of  tbe 
company  as   a  single  unitary  project.     The 
investment  credit  Is  to  l>e  avaUable  where  a 
taxpayer  had  a  plan  for  such  a  plant  facility 
on  October  9,  1966.  and  either  ooastructlon 
began    (generaUy  at   the  plant  site)    on  the 
facility  before  October  10.  1966.  or  more  than 
50  percent   of   the   basis  of   the  depreciable 
property   making  up   the  plant  facility  was 
attributable  either  to  construction  which  was 
begtm  by  the  taxpayer  l>efore  October  10  or 
property  the  taxpayer  had  acquired  or  had 
under  a  binding  contract  Ijefore  that  date. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contained 
a  general  rule  In  determining  when  macbin- 
ery  and  equipment  was  to  be  eligible  for  the 
investment  credit  and  a  special  rule  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  regularly 
manufactured  or  assembled  machinery  and 
equipment  for  lUs  own  use.     Your  commit- 
tee's  amendments   substitute   a   new  provi- 
sion   which    provides    that    machinery    and 
equipment  Is  to  be  eligible  for  tbe  invest- 
ment credit   where   50   percent  of  the  parts 
and  components  were  held  by  the  taxpayer 
on  October  9,  1966.  or  acquired  by  him  un- 
der a  binding  contract  In  effect  on  tbat  date. 
However,    for   this   rule   to   apply,   the   parts 
and  components  must   not  be  an  Insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  total  cost.     TbU  report 
also  specifies  rules  to  be  followed  In  deter- 
silnlng  when  the  construction  of  maclilnery 
has   begun.    These    rules.    In   general,   pro- 
vide that  the  construction  of  machinery  or 
e<julpment   has   begun  when  significant  in- 
stallation or  parts-manufacturing  occurs  or 
when  assembly  has  commenced. 

Tlie  Investment  credit  or  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation,  as  the 
case  may  be.  is  not  to  be  denied  where  a  per- 
son who  Is  a  party  to  a  contract  binding  oo 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  suspen- 
sion period,  transfers  either  the  rlgbts  to  tbe 
contract  (or  the  property  to  which  the  con- 
tract relates)  to  another  person  In  which  a 
party  to  the  contract  retains  the  right  to 
use  the  property  under  a  lease.  Under  tbe 
House  bin,  these  contract  transfer*  Involv- 
ing lease  arrangements  were  required  to  be 
In  connection  with  financing  transactions. 
Your  committee's  bUl  removes  this  require- 
ment. In  addition,  the  lease  arrangements 
under  the  House  bill  had  to  be  long-term 
leases.  Your  committee's  bill  continues  this 
requirement  only  where  the  lessor  elects  to 
retain  the  Investment  credit. 

The  Investment  credit  or  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation,  as  tbe 
case  may  be  (subject  to  certain  Umltatlons), 
l«  not  to  be  denied  to  property  constructed 
or  acquired  under  the  terms  of  a  lease  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  the  beginning  of 
toe  suspension  period,  provided  the  agree- 
ment obligates  the  lessee  or  lessor  to  con- 
struct or  acquire  such  property.  Tbe  House 
Bill  also  applies  tbls  same  rule  In  the  case 
of  sales  contracts.  Your  committee's 
amendments  retain  this  rule  but  clarify  Its 
appUcatlon.  '' 

Both  the  House  and  your  committee's  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  also  provide  that  property 
transferred  at  death  or  In  certain  other  trana- 
ictlons  (generally  those  in  which  the  trans- 
feree assumes  the  transferor's  basis  In  tbe 
property)  is  to  have  the  same  status  In  tbe 
aands  of  the  transferee  as  It  had  In  tbe  bands 
of  the  transferor  with  respect  of  any  binding 
contracts,  etc. 

D.  The  relaxation  of  certain  limiU  on  the 
^ve,tment  credit— The  bill  also  provides 
Mat.  effecUve  for  taxable  years  beginning 
&J'"«r  the  end  of  the  suspension  period  (I3ec. 
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31,  1967),  tbe  amount  of  Investment  credit 
wblcb  may  be  claimed  In  any  taxable  year 
U  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  enure  tax 
Uablllty  up  to  •26,000  plus  50  percent  of  any 
tax  llabUlty  over  •26,000,  instead  of  $25,000 
plus  26  percent  of  any  tax  Uablllty  over  $25,- 
000  as  Is  provided  by  present  law.  The  blU 
also  extends  tbe  period  in  which  unused  in- 
vestment credits  may  be  carried  forward  to 
7  years  (presenUy  It  is  6  years).  In  the 
latter  case,  tbe  extended  carryforward  period 
generally  will  be  effective  with  respect  to 
carryovers  from  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31, 1961. 

B.  Treasury  savings  bonds  not  subject  to 
the  interest  rate  ceiHng.—Thla  committee 
amendment  autborlzes  tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  issue  a  new  type  of  retirement  and 
savings  bond  at  whatever  rate  of  Interest  is 
deemed  appropriate.  Tbe  bonds  are  to  ma- 
ture in  not  lees  tban  10  years  but  not  more 
tban  80  years. 

xnrAimcous-coMSENT  aqbeemxnt 
Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willums],  the  sen- 
ior Republican  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  to  his  reaction,  speaking 
for  the  minority  side,  as  to  whether  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
bill  at  this  time  would  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
would  it  be? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  would  ask 
for  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Would  that  be  agreeable?  If  the  Sena- 
tor needs  more  time  on  some  amend- 
ments, I  would  be  glad  to  ask  for  more 
than  1  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection.  I  know  of  no  objection  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  should  like 
the  request  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
rule  that  it  would  not  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  amendments  which  are  germane. 
I  have  no  intenttwi  of  offering  any 
amendment  dealing  with  any  phase  of 
civil  rights,  but  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered — I  have  one 
myself  and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has— there  could 
be  a  question  raised  as  to  germaneness. 
If  we  could  have  It  understood  that  there 
will  be  no  question  on  germaneness 
raised  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  oui- 
intention  to  invoke  the  civil  rights  issue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
bate on  amendments  on  H.R.  17607  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equaUy  between  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time  will 
there  be  on  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  2  hours  on  the  bill  Itself,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Loiro]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  WnxuMs]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  suljstantlve  provisions 
of  the  7-peiTeiit  egulixnent  tax.    I  want 


to  be  sure  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  germaneness  problem  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  one  of  the  points  I  had  in  mind,  that 
It  would  be  In  order,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  question  of  germaneness  be- 
ing raised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have 
agreed  that  the  question  of  germaneness 
will  not  be  raised,  with  the  further  un- 
derstanding that  we  win  not  invoke  the 
civil  rights  Issue  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  further  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In  Its 
deliberations  on  the  President's  request 
to  suspend  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation.  Congress  once 
again  has  shown  the  great  strength  of 
our  Government  of  balanced  powers. 

When  the  measure  was  proposed  on 
September  8,  1966,  the  President  stated: 

The  suspension  should  be  acro68  the  board, 
without  exception. 

However.  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rules  of  the  Congress, 
this  measure  came  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  by  the  Senate  Committte  on 
Finance,  which  Is  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  For  18  years  Senator  Long  has 
well  represented  the  people  of  his  State 
m  this  body.  Including  service  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  since 
its  foundation  in  1950.  Since  1965.  his 
responsibilities  have  been  broadened  by 
his  appointment  as  assistant  majority 
leader  and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  proposed  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit  Involves  goals  of  major  national 
importance,  but  also  has  an  impact  upon 
the  well-being  of  every  businessman  in 
large  cities,  small  towns  and  farms  across 
this  country.  Therefore,  the  experience 
in  public  life  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  his  committee,  make  them  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  to  consider  such 
matters  as  H.R.  17607. 

As  a  result  of  the  judgments  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  several  excep- 
tions were  added  to  the  bill,  which  I  feel 
are  desirable. 

The  committee's  amendment  dealing 
with  railroad  cars  comes  at  a  critical 
time  for  the  transportation  industry 
when  military  and  civilian  needs  are 
becoming  increasingly  pressing.  The 
added  cars  the  coimtry  may  get  because 
of  this  provision  will  not  only  be  avail- 
able to  carry  supplies  required  by  our 
Armed  Forces,  but  will  be  a  special  help 
to  our  farmers  and  cattlemen  who  must 
move  their  produce  to  market.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  same  treatment  should 
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be  extended  to  the  trucking  Industry.    I 
intend  to  vote  for  such  an  amendmer.t. 

The  committee  also  added  an  exceii- 
tion  within  the  accelerated  depreciation 
field  for  structures  under  $100,000.  This 
should  assist  substantially  in  the  con- 
struction of  plants  for  our  smallest  flmis 
and  low-unit  apartment  buildings  whe-e 
conatructlon  has  been  drastically  reduct-d 
because  of  tight  money  conditions. 

I  was  most  gratified,  however,  by  tlie 
committee's  adoption  of  the  small  buil- 
ne«  exemption  which  I  proposed  on  O:- 
tober  6  on  behalf  of  myself  and  17  oth?r 
Senators  Our  rfcummendation  wa.s  to 
allow  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  of  a  $2J.- 
000  Investment  in  machinery  and  equi:)- 
ment — or  a  ma.ximum  lax  saving  of 
$1,750  This  would  have  the  eCTect  of 
covering  must  small  businesses  since  the 
typical  small  business  investment  eligi- 
ble for  the  tax  credit  has  been  In  tne 
neighborhood  of  $22,000 

At  the  same  time,  the  $25,000  figure 
would  not  be  Inflationary  because  ev'?n 
extraordinary  expenditures  by  small 
businesses  would  be  denied  full  credit. 
and  the  total  amount  that  would  be  In- 
volved comes  to  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  $2  bilhon  in  credits  expected  to  be 
claimed  Ui  1966  Such  a  provision  would 
allow  our  small  busine.sses  to  proceed  In 
confidence  with  their  growth  and  mod- 
ernization plans   without   undue  delays 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove these  provisions. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  are 
Improvements  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  timely  action  and  exercise 
of  Independent  legislative  Judgment  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  Its  capable 
chairman,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 

INVISTMINT   TAX   CTirDlT   SHDCt-O    BE    COITTIJ'UKD 

roa  SMAix  Busixsssca 
Mr      PELX,.     Mr,     President.     I     am 

pleased  to  have  joined  in  Initiating  :he 
proposal  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness [Mr  Spahkm.\n1  that  the  Flixance 
Conunlttee  give  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  small  business  In  acting  upon 
the  E*resldenf3  request  to  suspend  in- 
vestment tax  credit  The  Sparlcman 
proposal  would  aumend  HJl.  17607  to 
permit  companies  to  receive  tax  credit 
for  a  maximum  of  $25,000  of  investment 
In  equipment  and  machinery,  or  a  max- 
imum tax  saving  of  $1,750 

Under  the  blU  as  originally  proposed, 
the  credit  would  have  been  eliminated 
between  September  of  this  year  and  Jan- 
uary I,  19*8  Our  proposal  would  have 
the  effect  of  preserving  these  benefits  for 
nearly  all  small  businesses  during  the 
suspension  period  The  proposed  sus- 
pension has.  In  my  judgment,  been  miade 
necessary  by  extraordinary  pressures  of 
mllltar>-  and  civilian  demand  upon  a  few 
segments  of  our  capital  goods  Industries 
This  action  will  enable  our  country  to 
protect  Its  record  of  5  4  years  of  healthy 
and  stable  growth 

However,  Senator  Sparkkan's  research 
has  shown  that  the  amounts  that  small 
bfulness  might  be  expected  to  claim  un- 
der this  type  of  exemption  would  prob- 
ably come  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
12  billion  in  credits  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  estimated  would  be 
claimed  during  this  year 


But.  even  though  the  Impact  will  be 
mmor  nationally,  continuing  the  tax 
credit  for  small  business  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  Individual  small  com- 
panies, and  to  States  such  as  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  94  percent  of  business  pop- 
ulation is  In  the  small  business  category. 

It  will  allow  the  growing,  progressive 
company  which  may  be  developing  a 
beneticlal  new  product  to  continue  with 
the  plains  which  it  has  carefully  drawn 
by  permitting  an  investment  In  equip- 
ment or  machinery  of  up  to  $25,000,  It 
will  also  allow  established  business  and 
professional  men  to  order  the  equipment 
they  need  to  modernize  their  operations 
without  unnecessary  delay 

We  have  exhibited  our  determination 
to  head  off  inflationary  pressures  by  pro- 
viding that  expenditures  of  over  $25,000, 
which  would  be  In  excess  of  what  even  a 
progressive  small  business  would  ordi- 
narily spend,  would  be  denied  the  full 
benefit  of  the  credit  which  we  have  pro- 
posed, 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  continuity 
which  would  be  accomplished  by  this 
■  small  business  exemption"  will  be  de- 
sirable as  a  matter  of  tax  pohcy  and  as  a 
matter  of  practicality  to  businessmen  In 
Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  who  have 
been  making  their  plans  since  the  law 
was  enacted  by  Cor\gress  in  1962. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  It. 

Mr  PASTORE  What  is  the  pendirig 
question''  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  eunendment  which  Is  at  the  desic 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  tlie  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows 

On  page  15,  strlMe  out  unes  12  through  16, 

On  p«ige  15,  line  17,  •trlke  out  •(U)"  and 
loaen  '( 13  i" 

Mr,  PASTORE  Mr,  President,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either  side, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  Preiildent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself 

Mr    P.^STORE      Five  minutes 

Mr  President  my  amendment  Is  very 
simple  to  explain  as  to  cause  and  effect. 

On  page  15  of  the  bill,  starting  with 
line  12  through  line  16,  which  my  amend- 
ment proposes  to  delete,  we  find  the  one 
exemption  in  this  bill  This  exemption 
Is  being  made  for  railroad  rolling  stock, 

I  merely  want  to  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  going  to  vote  for 
thLs  blil.  If  this  exemption,  which  is  the 
only  exemption  In  the  bill.  Is  allowed  to 
remain  this  bill  will  come  back  to  haunt 


them.     I  repeat.   It  will  come  back  to 
haunt  them. 

The  same  case  tliat  Is  being  made  for 
railroad  rolling  stock,  no  matter  how 
meritorious — and  I  do  not  question  or 
challenge  that  It  Is  meritorious  con- 
sidered In  Itself — can  be  argued  for  at 
least  a  dozen  or  more  businesses  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

On  the  ticker  tape,  only  a  short  time 
ago.  there  was  reference  to  an  answer 
given  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  a  query  made  by  a  reporter  at 
his  news  conference  yesterday  afternoon 
relevant  to  textiles.  The  only  reason  It 
came  up  was  that  the  experience  of  the 
textile  Industry  of  this  Nation  over  the 
last  dozen  years  has  been  a  sorrowful  one. 
Mr,  President,  there  has  been  an  In- 
crease In  our  gross  national  product  from 
$432  billion  In  1950  to  $750  billion  this 
year.  Yet  in  that  period  of  time  more 
than  1,000  textile  mills  In  the  United 
States  of  America  have  closed,  and  many 
are  closing  at  this  time,  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  is  declared  to  be  overheated 
at  a  time  when  business  profits  are  the 
highest  they  have  ever  been,  at  a  time 
when  the  level  of  wages  is  the  highest 
ever  recorded, 

I  am  not  aisklng  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry be  Included  In  the  exemption,  I 
am  not  asking  that  the  small  tool  Indus- 
tiT  in  my  State  be  included  in  the  exemp- 
tion I  am  not  asking  that  the  Jewelry 
industrj-  in  my  State,  which  needs  help 
toward  expansion  and  capital  Invest- 
ment, be  exempted,  AH  I  say  is.  let  us 
be  fair. 

If  It  is  true  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  Is  sponsored  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Is  to  avoid  Inflation  In  this  land, 
because  our  economy  Is  overheated,  if  It 
Is  because  of  the  war  going  on  In  Viet- 
nam, as  has  been  told  us  by  the  adminis- 
tration, then  I  say  the  time  has  come  for 
every  Industry  to  be  a  partner  In  our 
hardship 

That  is  all  I  am  asking.  That  Is  all 
I  am  pleading  for. 

Mr  President,  I  have  no  animosity  to- 
ward the  railroad  industry  I  am  not 
.saying  the  indusln--  has  enough  railroad 
cars  But  the  same  thing  can  bo  said  for 
every  other  industry  though  It  may  not 
have  the  powerful  lobby  that  the  railroad 
industry  enjoys, 

I  think  It  Is  a  hurtful  reflection  on 
the  railroad  Industry  that  It  should  come 
before  us  asking  for  an  exemption  when  a 
sacrifice  is  being  asked  of  all  other  in- 
dustries. When  the  railroad  Industry 
stands  as  the  sole,  .sacred  exception,  that 
to  me  is  discriminatory  and  preferential 
treatment  in  the  extreme. 

All  my  amendment  does  Is  to  supply 
equity,  I  repeat  It  will  not  mean  much, 
one  way  or  the  other.  In  my  State  but  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
are  Industries  In  your  States  who  will 
have  questions  to  ask  If  you  vote  for  this 
bill 

First  They  will  want  to  know  If  this 
bill  will  do  everything  the  administration 
says  It  will  do — and  there  Is  a  reasonable 
conflict  on  that  question.  Second.  If  the 
bill  passes  with  this  exemption,  they  will 
want  to  know,  having  done  this  for  the 
railroads  of  America,  why  you  do  not  do 
It  for  them 


How  are  Senators  going  to  answer  that 
question  when  that  question  is  raised 
with  respect  to  other  industries? 

This  proposal  is  merely  for  a  suspen- 
sion for  a  limited  time.  The  railroads  of 
this  country,  so  far  as  freight  transporta- 
tion is  concerned — and  that  goes  for 
every  transportation  industry — are  ex- 
periencing profits  they  never  had  before. 

If  they  want  to  build  something  of  an 
emergency  nature,  they  can  build  it  out 
of  profits  in  the  next  15  months.  If  they 
do  not  have  the  money,  they  can  wait 
until  the  15- month  period  expires,  like 
everybody  else  is  being  asked  to  do,  and 
then  do  It  at  that  time. 

The  e.ssence  of  my  amendment  is  this: 
please  clean  up  this  bill;  make  every 
American  business  a  partnership  In  sac- 
rifice, without  exception  to  any,  so  that 
all  Industry  may  do  together  what  needs 
to  bi'  done  at  this  critical  time. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
his  effort  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  provides  an  exception  for  one 
Industry. 

I  do  not  question  that  a  good  case 
could  be  made  by  the  railroad  indus- 
tr>' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware want? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Three 
minutes, 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  wants 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
question  that  a  good  case  could  be  made 
for  the  rallrooad  industry.  I  do  not 
question  that  a  good  case  could  be  made 
for  the  textile  industry  or  for  any  other 
specific  Industry.  But  the  question  con- 
fronting us  is.  Do  we  want  to  approve 
this  bill  which  in  my  opinion  is  but  a 
verj'  small  step  toward  combating  the 
inflationary'  threat? 

If  we  do  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
bill  has  equal  application  to  all  ladus- 
trles  In  all  States,  Once  we  start  making; 
exceptions  with  respect  to  one  Industry, 
we  will  be  confronted  with  a  long  list  of 
proposed  exceptions,  in  which  industry 
after  Industry  will  present  a  good  case  as 
to  why  It  .should  have  special  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  play  and  Justice. 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  should  be  accepted.  Let 
us  have  a  bill  In  which  there  will  be  no 
exceptions  for  any  Industry  but.  which 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  such  time  as 
he  may  need. 

Mr,  AIKEN,  I  just  wish  to  say  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  We  must 
not  show  sp>ecial  privilege  in  this  field. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  it. 

The  railroads  are  having  a  good  year, 
thanks  to  the  grain  shipments  and  war 
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orders.  I  have  in  my  hand  Standard  & 
Poor's  Industries  surveys  dated  July  28, 
In  which  they  state  that  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  railroads  in- 
creased their  net  profits  31  percent  over 
last  year. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  grant  spe- 
cial privilege  In  this  instance.  If  we  do 
grant  this  special  privilege,  then,  of 
course,  every  one  of  us  should  vote  to 
grant  the  same  privilege  to  other  indus- 
tries; and  if  we  do  that,  then  the  bill  be- 
comes a  farce,  and  will  not  improve  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Government  at 
all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  any 
impertinence,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  understand  the  sincer- 
ity of  my  remarks  in  this  respect.  He 
has  advocated  that  this  exception  re- 
main in  the  bill;  but  he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  Is  opposed  to  the  bill  any- 
way— which  of  course  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  be.  Any  Senator  has  a  perfect 
right  to  amend  any  bUl  and  seek  to  per- 
fect the  bill,  even  though  he  is  against 
the  bill  In  Its  entirety,  and  against  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill. 

But,  while  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  that  privilege  and  prerogative,  I  re- 
spectfully say  to  my  fellow  Senators  who 
will  end  up  voting  for  this  bill,  "It  will 
come  back  to  haunt  you  when  you  go 
back  home,  for  questions  will  be  put  to 
you  by  other  Industries  which  are  just 
as  badly  affected.  You  will  be  asked, 
'Why  did  you  vote  for  a  bill  that  gives  an 
exception  to  one  Industry,  and  not  to 
mine?" " 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  I  have  no  intention 
of  voting  for  the  bill  if  it  carries  a  spe- 
cial privilege  provision  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator Is  trying  to  strike  out.  If  that  is 
eliminated,  and  others  are  not  added, 
then  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left  ?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  19  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  am  one  of  those 
on  the  committee  who,  along  with  the 
chairman,  voted  not  to  give  the  railroads 
this  opportimlty.  However,  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  do  It. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  most  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  we  ought  to  try 
to  uphold  the  committee  position  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  bill,  and  sup- 
port it  as  it  came  out  of  the  committee, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  were 
going  to  have  to  go  to  conference,  pre- 
sumably, and  will  go  to  conference  with 
the  House.  The  House  does  not  have 
this  exception  In  Its  bill.  There  Is  some 
justification  for  It,  It  seemed  to  some  of 
us  on  the  committee — even  though  I  did 
not,  as  I  say,  support  the  exception — 
because  there  Is  and  there  has  been,  in 
the  field  of  railroad  equipment,  as  noted 


and  long-experienced  boxcar  shortage. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  talk  to  the  farm 
community  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
South — everywhere  but  in  the  East,  and 
perhaps  now  even  in  the  East  to  learn 
that  they  do  not.  at  times  of  harvest, 
have  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  box- 
cars to  move  their  goods. 

We  felt  that  everj^thlng  considered. 
it  would  be  better  if  the  Senate  sup- 
ported the  committee  position,  and  let 
us,  then,  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
and  try  to  work  out  some  sensible,  rea- 
sonable compromise  on  this  particular 
matter.  We  will  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence anyway. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Does  the  Senator  share  my  recollection 
of  what  Secretarj'  Fowler  told  us  yes- 
terday, that  the  railroads  already  have 
on  order  enough  boxcars  to  take  almost 
all  the  next  18  months  for  construction' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Our  figures  and  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary  before  our 
committee — not  only  his  testimony,  but 
the  testimony  of  the  railroad  companies 
as  well— indicate  that  they  have  an  8- 
month  production  backlog  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  believe  that  by  next  May 
1 .  production  would  drop  from  6,000  units 
per  month  by  the  contract  car  buDders 
to  2,000  units.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  fewer  cars  in  production  at  that 
time. 

One  other  Important  feature  of  this 
bill  which  I  think  we  should  remember 
is  that  we  have  a  $25,000  exclusion  in 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  any  capital 
investment  less  than  $25,000  will  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit.  There  are  very  few 
trucks  which  cost  more  than  $25,000. 
There  are  very  few  tractors  for  those 
trucks,  or  trailer  bodies,  which  cost  more 
than  $25,000.  So  no  matter  what  turn 
this  amendment  may  take,  remember 
that  the  small  trucker  Is  already  pro- 
tected. 

This  was  an  amendment  first  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. The  bill  came  from  the  House 
with  a  limitation  of  $15,000.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  wanted  to  increase 
it  to  $25,000,  to  help  small  business;  and 
so  we  raised  the  limit  to  $25,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  on  mv  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happv  to 
jield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  this  morning  that 
an  amendment  will  be  proposed  to  add 
these  van  trucks  as  an  exception.  Then 
the  textile  Industry  wUI  come  along  and 
offer  another  amendment.  Do  not  Sen- 
ators see  that  a  Pandora's  box  would  be 
opened  up? 

No  one  Is  questioning  the  need,  but 
after  all.  everybody  has  got  to  tighten  his 
belt  and  make  a  sacrifice. 

What  we  are  asking  here  is.  What  is 
the  rhyme  and  reason?  Why  did  this 
need  spring  up  just  when  It  was  being 
considered  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee?   Why  did  not  the  administration 
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recognize  the  need?  Why  did  not  the 
House  recognize  the  need?  Wm  It  not. 
■iter  all.  becauae  the  pressure  waa 
greater  when  It  came  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee? 

What  I  am  cautioning  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Ls  that  we  are  threatening  to  cpen 
up  a  Pandora's  box  If  we  do.  It  will 
come  back  to  haunt  u».  U  we  wlsli  to 
treat  every  American  alike,  let  us  be  :  air 
Let  us  be  partners  In  hardship 

Mr  SM;\THERS,  Mr.  President  all 
I  wish  to  say  to  that  Is  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  a  very  du;Un- 
gxilshed  member  of  the  Approprlallons 
Committee  Ov.^  ihmx  I  have  always  ad- 
mired very  much  about  the  Appropria- 
tions Commltt«^  Is  that  It  rather  well 
■Ucks  together.  Even  though  they  lave 
great  controversies  In  the  commJlU-e, 
when  they  come  out  on  the  floor  they 
usually  stand  toi^ether 

Some  of  us,  although  we  were  out- 
voted in  the  committee  on  this  partl.-ular 
amendment,  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  better  poaiUon. 
and  better  able  to  fight  off  other  artend- 
ments.  which  we  expect  to  have  to  do. 
If  we  can  uphold  the  committee  position. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  made 
on  this  particular  legislation 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  won- 
ders why  the  great  hurry  and  haste  at 
this  time.  It  Is  not  many  months  a«o 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stood  on  the  floor  pleading  for  boxcars. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  such 
time  as  he  may  desire 

Mr  CARLSON.  There  was  a  problem 
existing  with  relation  to  boxcars  then 
It  stffl  continues.  There  Is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  It 

We  have  a  situation  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  which  the  great  Mid- 
west, which  builds  boxcars,  has  a  short- 
age I  can  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
do  not  care  about  boxcar  shortages  when 
we  build  them  and  when  there  is  a  cheap 
demurrage  charge  and  companies  can 
keep   the   cars   for   this   reaaon 

We  cannot  get  the  cars  back  in  the 
Midwest,  although  we  have  received 
aome  relief  lately 

I  would  say  that  we  should  give  some 
sincere  thought  to  the  situation.  I  do 
iv)t  care  about  the  profits.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  that  The  profits  do  not 
enter  into  the  matter  It  U  a  matter  of 
obtaining  boxcars  for  transportation  for 
raw  material  and  for  the  grain  crop 
produced  In  this  Nation 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
will  be  sustained  In  the  amendment. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
did  grant  relief  to  the  railroads  in  the 
matters  of  boxcars.  We  raised  the  per 
diem  rate 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty All  I  am  saying  is  that  thL'<  ex- 
emption sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb 


My  understanding  is  that  the  railroads 
are  not  investing  money  In  the  new  box- 
cars when  they  can  buxld  flatcars.  be- 
cause greater  profits  are  realizable. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  my  point  is  why 
there    should    be   one    exception    in    the 
whole  panorama  of  American  Industry- 
Mr     SMATIIERS      Mr      President.    I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 

nesi3ta 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  President,  il  we 
were  to  deal  with  every  matter  In  terms 
of  absolute  equity,  we  would  pass  very 
'.ittle  legislation 

The  textile  Industrv  does  have  .'wme 
hnutations  in  the  law.  There  are  quotas 
There  are  no  quotas  in  the  iron  ore  in- 
dustry 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  there 
are  no  quotas  on  wools,  worsteds,  and 
manmade  fibers 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  did  not  .say  wcxjIs 
and  worsteds  and  manmade  fibers 
Tliere  are  exceptions  in  the  law  and 
practice  One  should  not  get  up  and  .say 
that  an  exception  Ls  a  terrible  thing,  be- 
cause there  are  exceptions  all  over  and 
the  Senator  knows  It. 

Is  there  a  case  for  an  exception  in  this 
Instance?  I  think  there  is  and  the  com- 
mittee thought  that  there  should  be  an 
exception 

We  cannot  make  It  on  the  basis  of 
principle  It  is  a  matter  of  meeting  the 
practical  problems  with  respect  to  trans- 
[wrtatlon  in  the  country 

I  am  not  going  U)  make  a  case  with 
reference  to  the  profits  of  the  railroads 
That  i-s  incidental  We  are  not  doing 
thl."*  to  improve  the  profit  position  of  the 
railroads  relative  to  other  industries  In 
the  country,  although  the  fact  Is  that  the 
railroads'  return  on  equity  caplUl  has 
been  running  approximately  4  5  percent 
This  could  be  taken  Into  account.  Man- 
ufacturing companies  have  exp)erlenced 
a  14-percent  return  rather  than  4.5-per- 
cent return.  The  trucking  Industry  has 
been  receiving  approximately  12  percent 
If  one  wants  to  make  a  case  for  the 
industry  In  terms  of  return  on  capital,  he 
has  a  good  case,  but  I  am  not  making 
that  case. 

We  put  this  provision  In  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  We  have  the  Vietnamese  war 
going  on  That  war  is  Increaslrxg  the 
needs  for  transportation  We  have  the 
prospect  of  30  million  additional  acres  of 
grain  production  This  grain  must  be 
transported  We  do  not  have  enough 
boxcars  with  which  to  take  care  of  the 
existing  needs 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  15  years 
and  every  July  we  have  protested  the 
shortage  of  boxcars  Whenever  the 
grain  tieglns  to  come  to  market,  there  are 
not  enough  boxcars. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  has  helped 
put  the  railroads  In  a  p<isltlon  where  they 
are  able  to  build  boxcars  They  are 
buUding  about  mO.OOO  a  year  They  are 
building  new  boxcars  to  replace  the  obso- 
lete ones 

Mr  CARLSON  The  Senators  from 
the  Eastern  SUtes  ought  to  know  the 
situation  in  the  Midwest  where  we  re- 
quire large  shlpmenUs  by  rail  transporta- 
tion, boxcars,   and  freight   cars.     They 


ought  to  be  there  and  receive  some  of 
the  pressure  that  we  experience  In  those 
areas  during  this  season. 

Mr.  McCarthy      There  Is  a  need  ex- 
isting In  the  country  for  the  btixcars 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr,  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  McCarthy     I  yield, 
Mr   MORSE      Mr,  President.  I  under- 
stand that  this  would  be  for  the  railroads 
and  would  be  an  exemption  for  tliem  m 
respect  to  their  building  of  boxcars  u:.:y 
Mr    McCarthy,     it   would    nut    In- 
volve locomotives,  iwwer  units,  or  othf.- 
equlpment.     It  would  only   Involve  \\\v 
boxcars 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  some  telegrams  from  my 
State  on  behalf  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try, and  other  communicalioixs  oppo.'smt; 
repeal  of  the  credit  itself,  and  I  know 
that  more  will  bt>  coming  in.  I  will  r.o: 
take  the  time  to  read  them,  but  will  plac? 
them  In  the  Rkcord. 

Most  of  these  telegrams  are  asking  for 
an  exemption  for  the  building  of  trailers 
and  semitrailers  necessary  to  protect  the 
trucking  industry  so  that  unfair  competi- 
tion between  the  trucking  Industry  and 
the  railroads  will  not  result  That  i5  a 
preUy  hot  Issue  in  the  Western  States, 
too. 

This  Involves  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  If  we  start  with  or.. 
exception,  we  will  have  to  have  the 
others. 

As  a  Westerner.  I  think  that  we  need 
boxcars,  but  that  we  also  need  semi- 
trailers. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  agree  to  or.e 
amendment  that  discriminates  against 
other  transportation  facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Po■TLA^fr>.  OaKO.. 
October  13.  1966 
Senator  Watni  Moist. 
Semite  Office  Building. 
Woihlnffton,  DC  ' 

I  nciU  where  the  Senate  Finance  Coin.-ii!:- 
t*«  la  recommending  Inclualon  of  rail  ca-T 
for  the  continuaUon  of  7%  Inveetrnfcs 
credit.  It  hM  oome  to  my  attenUon  that 
truck*  are  excluded  I  would  slncereK  ap- 
preciate It  If  you,  aa  one  of  oiu  Oregon  Sen- 
ators, would  do  pverythlng  poealble  to  place 
the  trucks  on  the  same  baals  as  rail  ca.T 
because  It  Is  only  fair  that  both  lndu.=tr'.es 
should  be  given  equal  treatment  and  cot.- 
sideratlon 

Al  Tawnuoi 
Branch  Manage.  White  Motor  C.'-r 


Washtnoton.  DC 

October  14.  1966 
Senator  Watnk  Mmrsj. 
Washmgtori.  DC 

The  .Senate"  '.s  about  to  consider  le^".?'.^- 
tlon  to  su«pend  the  7-perrcnt  lnvp«t;:,fr.- 
credlt  The  Senate  version  conUUns  .i:.  es 
ceptlon  for  railroad  rolling  sloct..  and  unlea 
the  Uucklng  Industry  Is  granted  a  similar 
exoppUon  a  serious  competitive  Inequity  U 
created  To  correct  this  Inequity.  Senator 
PRto  Harris,  of  Oklahoma  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  Include  highway  trailers  anil 
semitrailers  along  with  the  exception  for  ra:. 
cars      Your  Bupp<irt  U  urgently  needed 

W     A     BaESNAHAN. 

Managing    Dtrrctor.    American    Truckm 
Aisociatiorui  Inc. 


President,  Home 
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POBTLAND,  OttMO., 

October  13.  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Semite  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC:  I 

Senate  Penance  Committee  proposes  to  re- 
tain investment  credit  for  raUro«k<lB  but  not 
motor  carriers.  Such  action  unfair  to  motor 
transportation  Industry.  I  urge  exemption 
apply  to  both  clasees  of  carriers. 

Basilio  Clnnera, 

p-csident,  Home  Transfer  <f  Storage  Co. 

Portland,  Obbg., 

October  14, 1966. 
Sen.i'-or  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building,  I 

Washington,  D.C .: 

I  was  very  surprised  to  note  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Commlteee  Is  recommending 
Inclusion  of  rail  cars  for  continuation  of  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  and  excluding 
trucks  as  one  of  your  supporters  I  strongly 
suggest  and  hope  that  you  as  one  of  Oregons 
leading  senators  will  do  all  possible  to  assure 
equal  treatment  of  these  two  great  In- 
dustries. I  feel  that  this  Is  a  positive  dLs- 
crtminatlon  and  will  cause  serious  competi- 
tive problems  why  should  the  trucking  in- 
dustry be  penalized. 

Preichtlinkr  Corp. 
Glenn  Watkins. 


Portland,  Obbg., 

October  13,  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

V.S  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

A.«k  that  you  use  your  Influence  to  treat  all 
.'ortius  of  transportation  alike  regarding  seven 
percent  tax  credit. 

Robert  J.  Wilhelm. 

Portland,  Orec., 

October  13.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senatf  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgent  request  your  support  of  the 
unendment  passed  by  Senate  Finance  Own- 
mlttee  to  H.R.  17607  exempting  rail  cars  from 
suspension  of  investment  credit.  The  Im- 
pact of  the  credit  exemption  to  the  railroads 
Till  a:iow  them  to  continue  procuring  cars 
to  alleviate  a  serious  national  shortage. 
Should  they  not  be  allcrwed  this  credit,  the 
econon:ilc  Impact  on  otir  rail  car  building 
facility  In  Portland  would  be  very  consider- 
able as  we  have  1,000  people  employed  mak- 
ing cars  who  would  not  be  employed  If  the 
railroads  ceased  buying  new  equipment. 
which  they  would  certainly  do  If  the  credit 
were  eliminated.  Your  favorable  vote  on 
the  amendment  will  be  appreciated  by  all  our 
employees. 

GuND^iaoN  Bros.  Enginixrjno 
Cow 

R    E.  OUNDIXSON, 

Vice    President  and  General  Manager. 


Portland.  Obeg., 

October  13,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
fiashingtan,  D.C: 

Local  newspapers  report  Senat«  Finance 
Committee  recommends  eKemptlon  for  rall- 
!^>ad  cars  In  legislation  that  suspends  the 
8*ven  percent  Investment  tax  credit.  The 
Trucking  Industry  strongly  opposes  this  dis- 
crimination against  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. We  urge  that  If  such  exemption 
H  granted  to  one  It  should  apply  to  all. 

Ob»gon  TBticKiNO  Associations, 
Robert  R.  Kntfb. 

Portland,  Okmi. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse, 
'■i"''.in9fon,  DC: 

As  a  follow  up  to  oxir  wire  yesterday  may 
Wf  a-sk  that  you  support  the  amendment  be- 
'hg  offered  by  Senator  Fbbd  Hasbis  which 


would  include  highway  freight  trailers  as  an 
exemption  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  sus- 
pension omits  railroad  cars.  The  trucking 
industry  believes  this  equal  treatment  to  be 
fair. 

Obbcon  Trucking  Associations. 

RoBKBT  R.  Knife. 

Washington,  D.C. 

October  13,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Trucking  Industry  is  shocked  at  the 
unfair  tax  bonanza  which  would  be  handed 
to  the  railroads  If  they  alone  were  permitted 
to  retain  the  seven  percent  investment  tax 
credit.  Allowing  the  railroads  to  continue 
to  benefit  from  the  investment  tax  cerdlt. 
while  denying  that  benefit  to  every  other 
Industry  in  the  country,  would  constitute 
the  rankest  kind  of  favored  treatment.  The 
Trucking  Industry  is  willing  to  accept  the 
President's  proposal  that  the  Investment  tax 
credit  be  suspended  across-the-board,  with- 
out exemption  for  any  industry  or  any  seg- 
ment of  industry.  Singling  out  the  Railroad 
Industry  for  exemption  not  only  would  dis- 
criminate against  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, but  would  create  an  unbearable 
competitive  situation  that  cannot  be  Justified 
under  any  circumstances.  The  House  has 
already  passed  a  bill  suspending  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  with  no  exemptions — all  are 
treated  equally.  It  Is  a  fair  approach.  Urge 
your  help  in  correcting  this  gross  inequity. 
W.  A.  Bbesnahan, 
MaTiaging  Director, 
American  Trucking  Associations. 

Lakb  Oswego,  Orec., 

October  12,  1966. 
Senator  Watne  Mobse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  suspension  of  the  7  percent  tax  credit 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  dis- 
criminates most  unfairly  against  the  com- 
pany for  which  I  work.  Planned  expansion 
and  Modemlzaticm  program  now  in  progress 
at  our  numerous  plants  around  the  country 
have  been  based  on  the  understanding  that 
the  tax  credit  was  a  permanent  incentive  to 
create  new  Jobs  and  make  otir  facilities  more 
competitive  with  aggressive  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Therefore  we  urge  you  to  consider  a 
more  equitable  means  of  spreading  the  tax 
burden  when  his  discriminatory  measure 
comes  up  for  vote  this  week. 

M.  R.  Ambuhl. 

Sxven-Up  Bottling  Co., 
Salem.  Oreg..  October  7, 1966. 
Senator  Watme  Mobsx, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatok  Moisk:  I  am  writing  you 
concerning  the  repeal  of  the  seven  per  cent 
Investment  Credit  that  President  Johnson  Is 
trying  to  repeal.  To  my  dismay  the  bill  has 
already  passed  the  K>u8e  of  Representatives. 
You  are  my  remaining  hope  for  the  stoppage 
of  this  bill. 

As  a  small  business  man  operating  a  smaTl 
business  It  sesms  that  the  government  Is  ever 
Inereaslngly  encroaching  xi-pon  our  business 
in  one  form  or  another  and  gradually  reduc- 
ing our  profits  and  our  ability  to  continue 
to  operate.  This  bill  Is  an  example  of  this 
encroachment.  This  year  Is  our  big  year  to 
expand  with  a  new  building  and  machinery. 
We  nsturaUy  lo<^ced  with  favor  on  the  In- 
vestment Oedlt  and  used  It  as  a  fSM;tor  In 
our  decision  to  buy  some  $70,000.00  of  new 
equipment. 

The  investment  credit  Is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  tax  Inocntlves  that  business  still 
has  In  Its  pnssewlon.  It  Is  a  stimulant  to 
the  mAchlnery  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
It  has  contributed  In  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  economy  In  recent  years.  To  keep  up 
with  the  government  spending  business  buy- 


ing has  to  Increase.     Why  get  rid  of  a  good 
thing? 

There  is  one  other  solution:  Stop  govern- 
ment Spending  and  get  out  of  Vlet-nam. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  Rabk, 

IVKRSON  Paints,  Inc., 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  October  3, 1966. 
Watne  L.  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building.  / 

Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  small  biislness 
man  I  am  concerned  with  the  proposed  sus- 
pension of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  credit. 
You  are  aware  of  the  business  situation 
presently  existing  in  the  Northwest  and  this 
would  certainly  add  to  the  problem.  In  this 
time  of  rising  costs  it  Is  very  difficult,  at  the 
best,  to  modernize  and  Increase  efficiency 
to  keep  pace  without  Increasing  sale  prices. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  proposition.  If  this  Idea  cannot  be 
thrown  out  entirely,  then  at  least  the  tax 
credit  should  be  retained  for  small  business 
based  on  some  "number  of  employees"  or 
"gross  volume"  basis. 

Let's  cut  cut  some  expenses  to  finance  the 
war  effort  instead  of  adding  new  tax  meas- 
ures. I  believe  it's  time  that  the  Congress 
should  make  the  laws  rather  than  have  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  executive  branch  and 
approved  by  "arm  twisting"  and  government 
handouts.  I  still  think  patriotism  is  a  good 
word  and  "for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole"  is  an  adequate  and  the  only  good 
reason  for  congressional  action. 
Sincerely, 

Vernon  L.  Iverson, 

President. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  can  make  a  minimum  case  for 
the  trucking  industries.  Three  consid- 
erations are  involved.  Rrst,  when  the 
investment  credit  was  first  conceived,  it 
was  not  clearly  the  intent  that  it  should 
be  available  to  buUd  trucks.  However, 
the  trucking  industry  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  life  of  a  truck  is  ordinarily  about 
3  or  4  years.  They  have  made  about  a 
2.5-percent  investment  credit  in  contrast 
with  the  7  percent  for  railroads  and 
other  industries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amount  of  in- 
vestment credit  that  the  trucking  indus- 
tr>'  has  been  getting — not  merely  on  bod- 
ies, but  on  the  entire  unit — amoimts  to 
about  $15  million  a  year. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  restrict  It  to 
truck  bodies,  It  would  be  a  minli^al 
amount — probably  $3  million  a  year. 
This  is  not  going  to  make  a  great  differ- 
ence In  the  competitive  situation  existing 
between  the  trucking  Industry  of  this 
country  and  the  railroads. 

Second,  we  give  to  the  trucking  indus- 
try, to  everyone,  a  $25,000  exemption  on 
equipment  which  Is  eligible  for  invest- 
ment credit.  We  also  allow  $100,000  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowance. 

Many  small  trucking  firms  can  there- 
fore build  warehouses  and  get  this  al- 
lowance on  their  buildings,  whereas  this 
is  of  no  advantage  to  the  railroads — 
$100,000  for  buildings  or  a  $25,000  ex- 
emption with  reference  to  investment 
credit  means  nothing  to  the  railroads. 
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What  we  are  taitclng  about  Is  the  equity 
of  the  possible  difference  of  $2  or  $3  mli- 
llon  This  IS  not  a  major  factor  In  the 
competitive  difference  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  tnjcking  Industries 

There  is  great  shortage  of  railroad 
boxcars  They  are  building  about  100- 
000  of  these  boxcars  a  year  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  country  with  reference  to 
the  Vietnamese  war  and  the  expansion 
of  our  economy 

I  thinJc  tiiere  Is  a  practical  case  for 
granting  the  exemption  The  railroads 
serve  every  industry  In  the  country,  the 
textile,  the  agricultural,  and  every  other 
industry  This  Is  not  for  a  specialized 
kind  of  Industry,  but  It  would  be  of 
benefit  to  every  industry. 

It  would  be  of  benefit  to  many  other 
Industries  ;n  addition  to  the  transporta- 
tion industry 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  I  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  1  minute 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  only  a 
short  while  agj  the  Defense  Department 
put  out  proposals  for  bids  for  woolen 
cloth  to  make  clothing  for  the  men  in 
Vietnam  There  were  three  mills  In  the 
United  States  of  America  that  were  able 
to  bid  Why  was  that^  They  have  not 
been  able  to  expand  On  the  contrary 
our  textile  facilities  have  been  shrinking. 
II  It  IS  important  to  transport  wheat  so 
that  our  boys  can  eat  bread,  why  Is  it 
not  Just  as  important  to  transport  cloth 
for  the  'oniforms  that  they  put  on  their 
backs:* 

Where  are  the  mills?  They  have  dis- 
appeared Why  Is  this  so?  They  do 
not  have  the  7-percent  tax  credit. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  he  has  given  the  best  argument  as 
to  why  the  measure  should  be  defeated 

Mr   McCarthy      I  am  for  the  bill 

Mr  PASTORE  I  know  the  Senator 
Is  for  the  bill  That  is  the  point.  If  he 
U  for  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  should 
be  willing  to  talce  out  the  exemptions 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  HARTKE  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida have  left' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  \2  minutes 
left. 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  iihall  be  happy  to 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota 

Mr  McCarthy  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islands  feels  as  he  does  about  the 
transportation  Industry,  he  should  have 
waited  and  attempted  to  put  in  an  ex- 
ception  for   the   textile   Industry 

I  am  supporting  the  committee  peti- 
tion on  the  bill  I  was  opposed  to  the 
submission  of  the  bill  Itself,  to  repeal  of 
the  investment  credit.  But  now  that  that 
decision  has  been  made,  we  ought  to  act 
on  it.  so  that  we  will  do  the  least  harm 
to  the  economy  and  give  support  to  a 
poelUon  which  the  admirUstratlon  thinka 
Is  advisable  for  the  country 


I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  17  min- 
utes remaining 

Mr  PASTORE  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desire? 

Mr    GORE      I  should  like  3  minutes. 

Mr  PASTORE  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  desire? 

Mr  AIKEN     Two  minutes. 

Mr  PASTORE  How  much  time  do*>s 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampjshire  desire? 

Mr  COTTON     One  minute 

Mr  PASTORE  I  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  2  mlnute.s 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  permit  me 
to  read  one  statement  from  Standard 
&  Poors  Industry  Surveys  relative  to 
railroads  and  trucking.  This  Is  not  a 
radical  publication.  I  understand 

The  railroad  industry  appears  beaded  for 
another  good  gain  in  profits  this  year  Traffic 
Is  supported  by  the  buoyant  economy,  pliu 
iQcreaaed  grain  and  military  volume  Mar- 
Klna  are  aided  by  beaefltA  from  recent  heavy 
equlpmenl  addltlocui  and  greater  computer 
uiage  Our  projection  of  Class  I  profits  calls 
for  net  income  of  $900  million,  a  lO-percent 
gain  over  the  Improved  year-earllcr  total 

In  other  words,  these  people  are  mak- 
ing ungodly  amounts  of  money  out  of  the 
war.  and  they  do  not  want  to  pay  any- 
thing toward  It  It  Ls  Just  as  simple  as 
that.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  disgust- 
ing performance 

I  know  what  the  public  Is  going  to  say 
about  this  matter  If  we  vote  to  give  the 
railroads  this  special  privilege.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  knows  what  the 
public  will  think  I  want  to  say.  thank 
God.  I  have  never  accepted  a  nickel  from 
any  railroad  for  campaign  expenses  and 
I  never  will 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON     Mr  President 

Mr  McCarthy  I  do  not  think  this 
LS  a  bad  bill,  but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  not  only  have  I  not 
accepted  money  from  them,  but  also, 
they  have  consistently  opposed  me  in  my 
campaigns. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill.  It  certainly  does  not 
check  inflation  for  the  Government  to 
spend  billions  and  then  take  measures  to 
stifle  Industrial  production  But  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bill,  I  want  to  en- 
dorse the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  100  percent  A  committee 
upon  which  the  Senator  and  I  served 
reported  a  bill  favorably— and  Congress 
passed  the  bill — to  render  some  aid  to 
the  railroads  We  understand  and  rec- 
ognize their  need. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  lias  s<')  well  said.  If  the  bars  are  let 
down,  there  will  be  no  end  Every  seg- 
ment of  Industry  will  be  In  here  for  an 
exemption  and  an  exception  Conse- 
quently, the  vole  on  this  amendment  Ls 
\ery  important 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  also 
entirely  correct  in  stating  that  when  we 
have  seen  the  textile  Industry  go  to  the 
wall  and  the  shoe  Industrj*  on  Its  way. 
there  is  no  cause,  even  though  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  railroads,  to  make  any 


exception.     Let  us  keep  the  bill  a  ckan 
bill. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  yield  3  minutes  lo 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
what  this  issue  is  and  what  It  Is  not 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is 
neither  whether  the  country  needs  more 
railroad  rolling  stock  nor  whether  they 
shall  have  it.  The  question  is  not  wh>  th- 
er  we  favor  railway  transportation  or 
whether  we  do  not  Tiie  question  is 
whether,  out  of  all  the  woof  and  warp  of 
American  Industry,  we  shall  allow  to  the 
railroads  a  7-percent  Investment  credit 
agaln.st  their  tax  liability 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that 
taxes  are  calculated  as  a  portion  of 
profits  Therefore,  this  would  only  help 
a  railroad  tliat  was  in  a  profitable  po.si- 
tlon. 

So.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  balling  out  a 
bankrupt  Industry 

Whether  Investment  credit,  as  a  prin- 
ciple. Is  good.  Is  not  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate This  is  merely  a  suspension  In  ord-  r 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  the 
President  has  now  recognized  as  urgen: 
The  question  is  not  a  substantive  one.  bu" 
more  or  less  a  tactical  one. 

I  ask  the  Senate  how.  in  good  con- 
science. It  will  deny  the  same  credit 
against  taxes  to  the  barge  lines,  t^uck.^ 
airlines.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  pointed  out  that  the  bill  provides  an 
exemption  of  $25,000.  and  that  that  will 
buy  a  big  truck.  But.  Mr.  President,  the 
truckllnes  operate  many  truck.s,  and 
this  Is  one  purchase  for  one  taxpayer 
per  year — a  $25,000  exemption.  So  thl.< 
would  not  eliminate  the  Inequity  created 
here  as  between  competing  transporta- 
tion systems.  There  are  the  airlines,  th- 
barge  lines,  the  railroads,  and  the  trucks 
that  constitute  our  transportation  in- 
dustry 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should,  in  fair- 
ness, eliminate  this  exemption.  I  voted 
that  way  in  the  conunittee.  as  did  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  It  b  lu;- 
derslandable  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  feels  obligated  to  support  the 
position  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
I  feel  no  such  obligation.  Indeed,  if  I 
always  support  what  the  majority  of  my 
committee  loes.  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  am  afraid  that 
many  of  the  positions  I  take  in  the  Senate 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  take 

But  that  Ls  beside  the  point  Th- 
question  before  the  Senate  Is.  Shall  we 
suspend  this  credit  against  taxes  for  the 
whole  Nation,  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  ari.slng  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  or  shall  we  suspend  It  for  everyone 
except  the  railroads^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  GORE  I  submit  that  the  fair 
thing  to  do,  the  expeditious  thing  to  dc 
is  to  eliminate  this  and  pass  the  bill 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
for   his  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W?ic 
yields  time' 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr  PASTORE  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  him  on 
the  basis  of  principle,  althotigh  it  has 
been  intimated  here  that  principle  is  not 
a  reason  for  supporting  legislation  in 
tlie  Senate. 

I  shall  also  support  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  its  economic  fairness  to 
the  entire  transportation  industry  of 
thi  country,  and  I  shall  also  support  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  major  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  We 
cannot  begin  drawing  these  discrimlna- 
toiT  lines  and  end  up  with  fairness  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  think  that 
the  entire  economy  of  the  country 
should  be  treat<>d  the  same  way  imder 
this  bill,  or  the  bill  should  be  defeated. 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  if 
it  is  limited,   so   far   as  trucklines   are 

concerned,  to  the  trailers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  ask  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  There  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ence In  the  operation  of  a  truck  and  a 
train  An  oneine  pulls  some  50  or  more 
cars,  in  many  instances.  We  need  the 
facilities  for  transportation — If  anyone 
wi-shes  to  relate  this  to  the  war  effort — 
be  they  boxcars  or  trailer  trucks  or 
barees  or  any  other  form  of  transporta- 
tion. I  think  that  there  should  be  one 
rule  for  all,  and  not  a  half  dozen  dif- 
ferent rules  for  many,  depending  upon 
who  has  the  t)olltlcal  power  to  receive 
the  exceptions  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  to  make  a  further 
ob.';er\-ation. 

Not  one  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
advocate  that  in  treating  the  corpora- 
tion profits  for  tax  purposes  in  this  coun- 
tr>-.  we  should  charge,  let  us  say,  48 
percent  of  the  profits  to  one  kind  of  In- 
dustrv-.  47  percent  to  another,  and  46 
percent  to  another.  That  is  what  is 
being  done. 

You  are  beginning  to  make  exceptions. 
You  are  beginning  to  discriminate,  and 
that  is  the  most  undemocratic  thing  you 
can  do.  If  they  need  more  boxcars,  let 
us  Invent  the  legislation  to  give  them 
the  specific  relief  they  need.  But  to 
come  here,  when  we  are  telling  all  of 
the  American  Industry  to  give  up  the 
T-percent  tax  credit  for  15  months  and 
gl\e  the  exemption  only  to  the  railroads, 
the  more  one  thinks  about  It.  the  more 
It  Is  realized  how  undemocratic  and 
vicious  this  Is 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  ShatrersI 
yield  to  me  for  1  minute,  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question"' 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
U)  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  committee 
bill  permit  the  railroads  with  the  piggy- 
back trailers,  that  are  really  truck  trail- 
ers, for  which  motor  carriers  get  no 
credit,  to  be  Included? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  is  "No." 
They  would  not  be  Included. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  proposal  I  am 
suggesting    of    uniformity    Is    adopted, 


there  should  be  uniformity  with  respect 
to  them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  support  the  committee  propos- 
al.    I  voted  for  It  in  committee. 

It  is  di£Qcult  for  me  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion to  the  President  asking  for  more 
boxcars  for  this  country,  and  the  wheat 
markets  year  after  year,  and  then,  just 
as  we  get  them  to  the  point  of  building 
more  cars  to  take  care  of  problems  that 
are  haunting  farmers,  to  then  turn  our 
backs  on  them  and  say  no. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  Senator 
going  to  say  about  washers  and  drjers 
that  are  made  in  Indiana?  Is  it  not 
good  to  l^  clean? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  they  need  to  expand  to  a  degree? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Nobody  is.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  this  is  the  wrong  bill, 
at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  It  serves  no  useful  purpose.  I  am 
against  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point  that 
I  wish  to  make.  It  is  apparent  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  every- 
body against  this  bill  is  for  this  amend- 
ment.    It  is  crucifixion  by  indirection. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     It  is  not  inconsistent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  weaker  it  is 
made  the  better  the  chances  of  killing 
it. 

I  say  just  this  to  those  who  are  for  it 
and  have  to  explain  it  to  their  constit- 
uency when  they  go  back  home — how 
much  easier  it  is  to  say  that  we  treated 
every  American  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  ]. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HILL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  armounce 
that  the  Soiator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EIastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  South  I>akota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govxrn],  the  Soiator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McInttu],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mctcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  Mon- 


TOYA],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya].  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  Dominick].  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Citrtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  25, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 25 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Rus.sell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Salionstall 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Clark 

MoriToney 

Symington 

Cotton 

Morse 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

NAYS— 45 

Bartlett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Bible 

Lausche 

Russell,  S.C. 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Biennis 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

MeOee 

Thurmond 

Gruenlng 

Mur.dt 

Tower 

Harris 

Murphy 

Tvdlngs 

Hartke 

Nelson 

WUllam.s,  N.J. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Yarborough 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Allott 

Cunia 

HIU 

Anderson 

Dominick 

Hruska 

Basa 

Douglas 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  Maas. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Cannon 

Fulbnght 

Mclntyre 

Church 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Miller 
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Mond«la  M  >rton  f'»»r*jn 

Montoyk  Mom  PTouiy 

So  Mr  Pastore's  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  MrCARTHY  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconxlder  be 
laid  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Oeorgla  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment, 
on  page  15  of  the  bill,  on  Une  14,  to 
strike  out  the  words.  '  ur  passengers 
(other  than  a  self-propelled  car'  '  and 
insert  the  word  "solely  after  the  word 
••freight  ■ 

In  other  words,  the  language  of  '^e 
provision  would  then  read 

Any  pr'>periy  whlcti  Is  r&llroad  r'jl  lug 
•tock  dwlgned  If  cjirry  freight  solely  iha;  b« 
treAted  as  pfipwr'y  which  Ls  not  »usp«ii»lon 
period  prop<»rty 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  uf  he 
shortage  of  freight  cars  In  this  country 
Those  of  U8  who  have  been  aaaocla  .ed 
with  farm  legl&latlon.  and  are  pir- 
Ucularly  Interested  In  transportation  of 
farm  commodities,  have  had  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  the  shortage  of  buxcij's. 
freight  cars,  and  ail  forms  of  frelght- 
carrylr^g  cars  as  well  as  obtaliUng  i>?r- 
mlsslon  for  the  use  of  cars  especially 
adapted  to  the  transportation  of  gralr. 

I  can  see  great  merit  In  the  proposal  to 
encourage  construction  of  those  cars  I 
do  ru)t  know  why  all  the  railroads  hrve 
not  constructed  them  One  of  the  n.  st 
progressive  railroads  in  this  country  '.he 
Southern  Railway  System,  and  other 
progressive  railroads  have  placed  urders 
for  freight  cars  Unfortunately,  the 
cars  seem  to  get  away  from  the  area  In 
which  they  are  purchased  to  operate  and 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  In 
getting  them  back  from  railroads  operat- 
ing In  other  sections 

Por  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  how 
you  can  exempt  passenger  cars  from  this 
suspension  without  opening  the  bill  to  a 
number  of  other  fxceptlons  of  a  similar 
nature 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield'' 

Mr     RUSSELL   of    Georgia      I    yield. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Let  me  say  on  be- 
half of  the  distinnulshed  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  those  of  us  Interested 
In  this  particular  proposal  that  this  Ls 
what  we  believed  when  we  went  to  the 
other  body,  that  we  would  finally  end 
up  with 

Having  checked  with  the  chairman, 
and  the  author  of  the  on«inal  amend - 
mert,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  we 
will  be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
constructed  to  eliminate  the  exemption 
of  the  7  percent  for  railroad  passenger 
cars 

There  i.s  apparently  no  good  need  to 
continue  the  credit  for  passenger  cau-s 
The  only  need  Is  in  the  area  of  boxcars. 
tank  cars,  and  cars  which  carry  some 
kind  of  «ooda  Uierefore  we  accept  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  ba<'k  their  time? 
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Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  l)ack  the  remainder  of  my 
lime. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  t)e  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On    page     15.     Une     13.    alter    the    word 

(relght".   to   Insert    'solely",   and   after   the 

amendment  Just  above  stated,  t<.  strllte  out 

"or  ptiasengers    (othw  than   %  self-propelled 

car)  •' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  tlie  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from    Georgia    I  Mr     RcssellI 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  President.  I  send 
tt)  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFiaCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows 

On  pa«e  iS.  Hue  \i.  strtlLe  ail  of  Uuea  13 
through  16,  inclusive,  and  insert  In  lieu 
tbereof  Uxe  foUowUig 

I  13 1  Rail  and  Highway  Vehicle*  —Any 
property  whlcii  is  railroed  rolling  stock  de- 
signed to  carry  freight  and  highway  trailers 
and  semi -trailers  of  the  type  used  In  com- 
.•nerrlal  freight  transportaUon  shall  be  treat- 
ed a«  property  which  l«  not  suspension  pe- 
ruxl  property  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  hlm- 
.self 

Mr    HARRIS      Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr    HARRIS     I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Penr^sylvanla 
nx   piivTutia   4.xr<jaOED   OJ«t<»ATiONS   dndbs 
THi   BrvKWii   *i-r   iir    i»«2 

Mr  SCOTr  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Congress  should  elim- 
inate the  tax  privilege  accorded  corpora- 
tions under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
merits  further  study  with  regard  to  the 
eoals  Intended  by  the  pending  bill 

Will  the  suspension  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  force  more  corporations  to 
make  use  of  an  abuse  that  is  already  of 
great  concern  to  the  Treasury  and  many 
State  ofBclals? 

I  refer  here  to  the  use  of  Industrial 
revenue  bond  financing  by  private  cor- 
porations for  private  gain  More  than 
30  Stati's  permit  this  practice.  My 
own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Ls 
studying  thLs  type  of  financing  even 
though  many  regard  it  as  unde.slrable 
and  not  within  the  true  purpose  of  tax 
exempt  municipal  bonds  Pennsylvania, 
.however,  could  be  forced  to  permit  this 
practice  to  protect  itself  from  competi- 
tion from  other  States  which  entice  new- 
Industry  wUh  tax-exempt  financing 

I  -suRKest,  therefore,  that  as  we  con 
.Uder  the  merits  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, let  us  make  .sure  we  are  :u>t  clos- 
ing the  front  d<x)r  while  leaving  the  back 
dotir  ajar  Grantetl,  It  Is  too  late  for 
this  Congress  to  eliminate  the  abuse  of 


tax  exempt  municipal  bonds,  this  marte.' 
should  nevertheless  be  given  high  prior- 
ity in  the  90th  Congress  next  year 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  condition  of  thl^ 
section  now.  after  the  adoption  of  ihc 
previous  amendment  offered  by  the  S-  n- 
ator  from  Oeorpla  !  Mr.  Russell!,  i.s  as 
follows.  It  exempts  railroad  rolling  •^tirk 
designed  to  carry  freight. 

My  amendment,  which  is  the  pending 
amendment,  would  add  at  that  jx  .:.• 
•'and  highway  trailers  and  semltrai;irs 
of  the  type  used  In  commercial  frea-h; 
transportation  " 

I  think,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia iMr  RrssELLl.  my  amendment  .iuw 
Is  exactly  equalizing  The  present  :.i:  - 
guage  in  the  bill  applies  only  to  f  n  ;t;ht 
cars  of  railroads.  My  amendment,  't.lvxt 
Is  the  pending  business,  applies  only  to 
highway  trailers  and  semltraUer.s  i; 
does  not  apply  to  trucks,  which  are  pro- 
duced annually  at  the  rate  of  .some 
1.750,000,  at  a  value  of  $3.9  billion  l: 
applies  only  to  highway  trailers  and 
semitrailers  used  in  commercial  frt  ..;■; 
transportation,  of  which  there  arc  ap- 
proximately 100,000  produced  annually. 
at  a  value  of  approximately  |500  nulUor. 

I  think  this  Is  fair  As  a  member  o.' 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  I  air. 
Interested  In  the  soundness  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  which  Is  Involved,  to 
some  degree,  here.  As  a  member  n:  iJie 
Government  Operations  Commute* 
which  handled  the  Department  of  Tra:.i- 
portatlon  legislation,  which  was  a:med 
toward  a  coordinated  pohcy  on  trar^s- 
portatlon  in  this  country,  I  am  :!:t*r- 
ested.  as  I  think  the  Senate  is.  in  etjua-- 
Ity  of  treatment  for  both  modes  of 
transportation,  railroads,  and  trailer 
trucks 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr   HARRIS      I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Would 
the  amendment  only  include  trucfo 
which  are  common  carriers,  or  would  It 
include  any  firm  » tth  trucks  used  to  hau! 
its  own  products? 

Mr  HARRIS.  It  Is  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  status  of  ownership,  but  on  the 
basis  of  whether  It  Is  a  highway  trailer 
or  a  semitrailer  Up  in  the  Senators 
part  of  the  country  they  have  these  big 
four-wheel  highway  trailers,  pulled  be- 
hind a  semitrailer  They  would  be  ex- 
empted If  they  are  used  In  commercial- 
type  transportation. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont 

Mr  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senators 
amendment  apply  to  a  farmer's  own 
trucks;  for  inatance.  an  orchardist,  an 
orange  grower,  an  apple  grower,  a  cattle 
grower,  a  grain  grower?  Cai^  he  own  hL< 
own  fleet  of  trucks  and  be  considered  to 
be  using  them  commercially? 

Mr  HARRIS.  My  amendment  would 
exactly  parallel  the  bill  as  it  stands  now. 
which  applies  not  to  locomotives,  but  to 
freight  cars.  My  amendment  applies  '■^ 
highway  trailers  and  semitrailers  S<i 
It  will  not  apply  to  trucks,  but  it  appUei 
to  highway  trailers  and  semitrailers,  re- 
gardless   of    by    whom    they    migt.t   be 
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owned,  of  the  type  used  in  commercial 
freight  transportation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Regardless  of  whether 
tliey  were  owned  by  a  group  of  farmers 
or  a  corporation  licensed  by  them? 

Mr  HARRIS  That  is  right.  The 
ownership  make  no  difference. 

.Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
t.^ie  Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 
Mr  HARRIS.  Yes. 
Mr  SMATHERS.  This  bill  does  not 
.su-spend  the  investment  credit  for  £iny 
truck  costing  less  than  $25,000.  So  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  actually  big 
trucks  and  big  truck  trailers.  We  have 
excluded  anything  costing  less  than 
$2.T  000.  So  whoever  buys  a  truck  wotild 
get  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit, 
if  that  truck  or  trucks  cost  $25,000  or 
less 

Mr  AIKEN.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
$25,000  does  not  go  very  far. 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Ser.ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment It  seems  to  me.  In  view  of  the 
action  the  Senate  has  taken  just  recently, 
:h:.-  amendment  Is  equally  required.  It 
is  i:i  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
t.'it  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It 
moves  in  the  direction  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  talking  about.  This 
treats  similar  kinds  of  freight  carriers 
precisely  the  same,  whether  they  are 
owned  by  railroads  running  on  trackage 
or  whether  they  are  owned  by  truck- 
lines  running  on  highways,  whether  they 
are  owned  by  a  farmer  or  a  number  of 
fanners  or  a  cooperative.  If  it  Is  a  semi- 
trailer or  a  highway  trailer,  it  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  a 
frel.izht  car. 

This  is  important,  because  in  different 
.sections  of  the  Nation  fanners  market 
their  products  with  different  kinds  of 
conveyance.  During  a  shortage  of  box 
cars,  grain,  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
will  be  hauled  by  semitrailers.  So  that 
kind  of  transportation  needs  the  same 
treatment  as  if  handled  by  railroad 
freight  cars. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  logical.  Just, 
and  equitable  step  to  bring  into  the  same 
methixl  of  tax  treatment  those  com- 
panies or  corporations  engaged  in  the 
transportation  business  with  like  vehi- 
cles designed  for  similar  punx)ses,  and 
to  be  treated  identically  for  those  pur- 
poses 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Harris 
amendment. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
»111  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  minute. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
as  one  who  voted  against  exempting  rail- 
road cars,  and  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
It  seems  to  me,  unless  one  wants  to  be 
Inconsistent,  he  should  vote  against  this 
amendment  In  order  to  make  the  bill 
worthwhile. 

I'\irthermore.  truclcs  costing  up  to 
t25.0oo  are  exempted.    It  seems  to  me 


consistent  to  vote  against  all  amend- 
ments that  apply  for  exemptions. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    I    understand     the 
$25,000  exemption  Is  not  per  truck,  but 
per  organization;  so  if  an  organization 
needs  two  trucks  that  cost  $100,000,  they 
are  out.    'We  had  better  understand  this. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

In  the  committee  I  voted  against  any 
exemption  for  any  particular  group.  We 
provided  a  $25,000  exemption  across  the 
board  for  everybody.  So  If  anybody 
needs  to  buy  a  truck  or  a  trailer  and  buys 
one  for  $25,000  or  less  he  is  exempted. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Does  that  mean  that 
up  to  $25,000  the  7-percent  credit  does 
apply? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana .    Yes . 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    For  everybody  ? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Yes.    Every- 
body gets  the  7-percent  investment  cred- 
it on  equipment  worth  up  to  $25,000. 
So  any  farmer  or  trucker  who  wants  to 
buy  a  truck  can  buy  it,  up  to  that  price, 
and  receive  the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.     MUNDT.    The     Senator     from 
Rhode  Island  is  precisely  correct  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  exemption  not  being  a 

matter  of  ownership 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Up  to 
$25,000. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  'When  the  Senator  talks 
about  $25,000,  he  is  talking  about  one 
truck  or  perhaps  a  truck  and  a  half.  So 
a  person  would  not  be  able  to  equip  him- 
self as  the  railroad  is  able  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  railroad 
industry  pleaded  for  the  right  to  make  its 
case  before  tbe  committee.  It  showed 
that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  box- 
cars throughout  the  country  and  that  the 
shortage  is  getting  worse. 

Por  example,  this  last  year.  Instead  of 
improving,  ttie  situation  has  grown  worse, 
even  though  the  Investment  tax  credit 
has  been  available. 

■Why  is  that  true?  One  reason  Is  that 
trucking  is  so  much  more  profitable  these 
days  than  -^dlroadlng.  The  truckline 
profits  have  been  far  greater  than  the 
railroad  profits.  It  has  been  tliat  way 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Por  ex- 
ample, during  the  last  10  years,  the 
growth  In  the  trucking  industry  was  65 
percent.  By  contrast,  freight  revenues 
for  class  1  railroads  declined  by  1  per- 
cent. So  the  income  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry goes  up  65  percent  while  the  other 
fellow's  income  Is  decreashig  by  I  per- 
cent. 

In  the  railroad  area,  the  availability  of 
boxcars  and  other  cars  to  carry  products 
to  market  Is  where  the  great  difficulty 
exists.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  are  not  ma,king  nearly 
the  money  that  the  trucking  people  are 
making. 

That  is  irtiy  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
vote  an  exemption  for  a  particular 
group,  the  railroads,  while  they  would 


not  do  it  for  the  trucklines  or  any  other 
carrier. 

Understandably,  when  the  trucking 
companies  saw  that  something  had  been 
done  for  the  railroads,  they  came  to  us — 
not  to  the  committee — but  to  us  as  In- 
dividuals and  said,  "We  did  not  ask  for 
this  and  did  not  expect  it,  but  since  you 
did  it  for  the  railroads,  we  think  you 
ought  to  do  it  for  us." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  all  kinds 
of  things  for  the  trucking  industry. 
Look  at  the  magnificent  highway  system 
on  which  the  trucks  are  rolling.  We  are 
not  replacing  tracks  and  terminals  for 
the  railroad  industry.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  truclcs  have  so  much  more 
flexibility — they  are  not  tied  to  fixed 
stations,  they  can  go  right  to  the  cus- 
tomer's doorstep  and  make  deliveries. 
The  advantages  of  this  efficient  trucking 
Indtistry  exist  because  it  has  been  so  very 
profitable,  about  3  times  as  profitable  as 
the  railroads,  and  in  some  cases  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  Its  great  profits 
have  permitted  it  to  expand  and  forge 
ahead ;  and  what  we  tried  to  do  here  was 
to  give  the  railroads,  which  are  faced 
with  this  critical  boxcar  shortage,  some 
chance  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  Include  the 
truckers,  we  cannot  justify  leaving  out 
the  bargelines.  They  are  not  making 
nearly  as  much  money  as  the  trucklines. 
We  cannot  justify  leaving  out  the  pipe- 
lines; they  are  not  making  nearly  as 
much  money  as  the  trucklines.  And  if 
we  include  all  the  others,  we  could  not 
justify  leaving  out  the  airlines. 

So.  in  effect,  we  would  have  to  proceed, 
then,  to  exempt  the  entire  regulated 
transportation  industry,  and  then  we 
would  be  confronted  with  others  who  can 
make  a  better  case  than  some  of  the 
truckers  can  make,  tmtll  the  whole  bill, 
in  my  judgment,  would  come  apart. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  truckers  are  In 
good  shape.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
trucks.  They  have  had  right  up  until 
the  lOth  day  of  October  to  get  the  trucks 
on  order.  Most  of  the  trucks  for  which 
a  need  Is  anticipated  are  on  order. 
Truckers  are  just  not  suffering,  and  have 
no  need  and  no  real  requirement  for  this 
subsidy,  while  the  railroads  do  have  this 
need.  They  need  to  provide  boxcars 
and  freight  cars.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son that  this  one  exception  was  made. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  discussion  today  because,  as 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  figure  of  $25,000  has  been  men- 
tioned here  today  as  an  across-the-board 
exemption.  The  bill  came  over  from  the 
House  with  a  $15,000  exemption.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  committee 
that  it  be  Increased  to  $25,000.  to  take 
care  of  agricultural  equipment.  After 
discussion,  the  committee  finally  made 
the  exemption  across  the  board. 

As  the  Senator  from  'Vermont  has 
stated,  I  think  $25,000  does  not  go  far  on 
farm  equipment.  In  this  day  when  a  com- 
bine can  cost  $15,000.    But  that  is  the 
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■ituauoii  that  applies  to  all — to  the 
truckers,  to  the  railroads,  even  to  Sen- 
ator P.ASTORi  s  textile  Industry.  If  It  can 
find  any  equipment  for  $25,000 

But  .speaking  of  the  trucking  Industry, 
and  the  competitiveness  of  these  two 
tran.sp<:>rtanon  agencies,  I  thu\k  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  Included  railroad  cars 
and  txT.xcars  not  to  aflord  the  exemption 
to  the  trucks.  I  think  the  two  Industries 
are  competitive  I  .sincerely  hope  we  will 
not.  this  afteni.wn,  vote  to  i{lve  the  rail- 
roads an  unfair  competitive  advantage. 
I  urge  sincerely  tliat  the  Senate  support 
the  pending  amendment,  and  that  txjth 
matters  go  to  conference  I  think,  to 
promote  competitive  fair  play  as  between 
transportation  industries,  that  U  the  po- 
sition we  !^houId  take 

Great  amounts  of  grain  are  moved 
through  the  Midwest  by  tiiese  large 
trucks,  which  represent  a  substantial  In- 
vestment. I  hope  that  fact  will  be  kept 
In  mind  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point 
some  telegrams  which  I  have  received  In 
connection  with  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  prlr^.ted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Nrw  Toan    N  Y 

Octobf^  14   t9«« 
Hon   P«ANK  Ca»lson. 
VS    Senate. 
Wojihinffton.  DC  : 

United  Parcel  Serrtce  »erve«  your  State 
and  33  others  delivering  more  »xnftll  parcel* 
throughout  the  country  than  uiy  other  non- 
Oovernment  carrier  We  need  the  7  pertent 
Inveatment  tajc  credit  to  meet  equipment 
and  ficUlty  needs  pnxluced  by  substantial 
annual  increaae  In  shipment  of  our  10«).000 
regular  cvidtofT.ers  and  to  keep  our  coat  In 
Un«  with  our  tax  free  Ooverrunent  comj>«tl- 
tton— the  parcel  poet  system.  We  urge  .hat 
you  exempt  all  regulated  motor  carriers  f.-otn 
•uspenslon  of  7  percent  tax  credit  We  urge 
that  railroad*  n..t  be  singled  lUt  for  an  ex- 
emption need<»d  at  least  as  badly  by  the 
motor  carrier  Industry 

Ha«ou)  OwntxoTTxa, 

T'^a-rurer. 
United  Parcel  ServUe. 

Kansas  Crrr    Mo  , 

October  13.  1966 
Senator  PVank  Caju-aom, 
V  S    Senator 
Wa3>llrig:on    D  C 

Ss  we  dlacuaaed  In  Wichita  exemption  for 
rail  cars  In  suBpenalon  ')f  Investment  credit 
would  be  shocking  dlscrlmlnaUnn  against 
other  fomia  of  transportation. 

MjiaX    ROBKBON. 

Vice  President. 
YeUotc  Traniit  Freight  Lmea.  Inc. 

lOLil.  Kans  , 
October  11.  l9fS 
Senator  Phank  CAaiaoN. 
Senate   O^t'e   Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunlttee  has  made  an  exception 
for  railroad  cars  In  the  Investment  credit  tax 
law  we  strongly  feel  that  this  Is  a  discrimi- 
nation against  the  many  trucking  companies 
that  have  been  depending  upon  this  part  nf 
the  law  to  help  In  the  addition  of  new  equip- 
ment Why  should  the  railroads  enjoy  this 
tax  aid.  while  other  forma  of  transportation 
are  not  able  to  do  so,  in  our  opinion  all  mcxies 
Of  transportation  should  receive  equal  treat- 
ment In  this  matter 

L.  R    CrttTS. 
President,  C'v'TiJ  Trv.ck  Line,  Inc 


\V   .no;-.   .TOW,    D.C-. 

uctober  13.  1866. 
Senator  Praick  CAmtaoN, 
WuMngton.  D  C 

The  Seruite  Is  about  to  consider  legislation 
to  suspend  the  7  percent  Investment  credit 
The  Senate  version  coht&ins  an  exception  for 
rsdlroad  rolling  stock  and  unless  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  granted  a  similar  exception  a 
serious  competitive  Inequity  Is  created  to 
correct  this  inequity.  Senator  Paco  Haxris 
of  Otlahoma  will  offer  an  amendment  to  In- 
clude highway  trailers  and  semitrailers  along 
with  the  exception  for  rail  cars,  your  support 
Is  urgently  needed. 

W.  A    Bkksnaran, 
Managing  Director, 
American  Trucking  Asaociatiom.  Inc. 

LotnsvTXxx.  Kt., 
October  14.  1966 
Hi.in.  P«ANK  CAai-soN. 
U.S    Senator. 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Was^iington    DC 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Senate  FM- 
nance  Committee  has  approved  a  16 
monthe'  suapenslon  of  the  7-percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  with  an  exempUon  for  rail- 
road rolling  sti:)Ck  except  locomotives  There 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  water  carrier  In- 
dustry to  replace  obsolete  barijes  Manv  of 
which  were  constructed  Unmedlately  after 
World  War  II  and  which  have  now  outlived 
their  useful  life  The  present  discriminatory 
exemption  which  favors  the  railroads  over 
their  competitors  Is  groesly  Inequitable  and 
shotild  be  corrected  prior  to  final  congres- 
sional action.  You  are  urged  to  sui>port  an 
exemption  for  barges  owned  by  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Cotnmerce  Act  or  In 
the  alternative  to  eliminate  all  exemptions 
P    H.  Bi-Asxt. 

President. 
American  Commercial  Lines.  Inc. 

jKrrcasoNvn.i.c.  Ino. 


Lrsarrr    Me 
October  13    1966. 
Senator  F«ank  CAtiaoN, 
Semite  OjTir*:  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

As  president  of  Dealers  Transf><)rt  Go  I 
consider  the  proposal  to  exempt  railroad  cars 
from  the  le(^atlon  to  suspend  the  7 -per- 
cent Investment  tax  credit  to  be  extremely 
discriminatory  against  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. I  strongly  urge  that  you  vigor- 
ously oppose  this  unfair  treatment  and  that 
If  any  nuxie  on  transportation  Is  accepted 
that   you   favor   giving   all   the  same   break 

S.   M.   QUTKBT. 

PmADua  VnxAOc.  Kans 

Kansas  Cm.  Mo  , 

October  IS.  1966. 
Senator  PaAJm  CAataoN, 
.'ienate  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington.  D  C  : 

I  am  very  surprised  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Is  excluding  trucks  and 
recommend  Inclusion  of  rail  cars  far  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  7  percent  Investment  credit. 
This  la  clearly  discriminating  against  the 
trucking  Industry  and  hope  that  you  as  one 
of  our  Senators  will  do  all  possible  Uj  assure 
nondiscriminatory  legislature  which  other- 
wise could  cause  serious  and  unfair  com- 
petitive problems. 

Harbt  Stthjbt 

KAifSAS  Crrr.  Mo  . 

October  13.  1966 
■Senator  PaANK  r"A«i.soN. 
Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   D  C 

Very  surprised  to  learn  that  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Is  recomjuendlng  Inclusion  of  rail 
cars  for  continuation  i^  the  UO  O  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  conunlttee  would  ex- 
clude new  trucks      Since  I  have  been  a  long 


time  Senator  Camison  supporter  I  earnestly 
suggest    and   hop>e    that    you    as   one   of  ouj 
Kansas  Senators  will  do  all  possible  to  assure 
equal   treatment  for  these  two  great  trari!?- 
portatlon    Industries       In    my    opinion    th? 
legislation  as  proposed  Is  clearly  discrimina- 
tory   and   could   cause   serious   problems 
Whits   Motor   Ooap  , 
Noah  O  Cresham, 
Regional  Vice  President. 

Sauna.  Kans  , 
October  13,  196e 
Senator  Frank  Cau-son. 
Washington.   DC  r 

Why  should  raUroad  cars  be  favored  wit:. 
7  percent  Investment  credit  tax  and  o'he: 
equipment  excepted:"  This  Ls  unfair  and  dii- 
crlminatlng  Request  that  ail  modes  o: 
transportation  be  treated  In  like  manner 
RuHAROsoN  Transfer  a- 
Storacx  Co  .  Inc. 

IJBBITT.  Mo  . 

October  13,  1966 
Senator   Frank   Carison. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.   D  C 

As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Dealers  Tr.ini- 
port  Co  I  consider  the  proposal  to  except 
railroad  cars  from  the  legislation  to  suspend 
the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  to  b* 
extremely  discriminatory  against  other  frrrrj 
of  transportation  We  strongly  urge  tha*  yc . 
vigorously  oppose  this  unfair  treatment  <ini 
that  If  any  mode  of  transportation  1.$  ac- 
cepted that  you  favor  giving  all  the  sair.f 
break 

J    L    MtJNDAT 

Prairie  Villacr.  Kans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  must  say  that  my  good  fn^nd 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  is  consLsler.:, 
because  his  record  on  this  matter  is  tha: 
he  has  voted  for  every  exemption  a:id 
against  the  bill. 

This  Is  the  only  measure  we  have  be- 
fore us  that  gives  us  any  hope  of  con- 
trolling the  inflationary  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  It  could  bt- 
of  substantial  help,  if  we  pass  it  a-N  tl.- 
committee  brought  it  to  us.  But  if  «• 
vote  first  one  exemption  and  then  ar.- 
other.  there  is  no  stopping  point,  and  it. 
the  end  we  will  have  done  nothing,  in  a 
responsible  way,  to  control  inflation,  re- 
duce Interest  rat€-s.  and  keep  price.^;  :r. 
line 

Mr.  Si\L\THERS  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
testimony  developed  before  Uie  commit- 
tee clearly  demonstrated  that  in  fact 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  certain  typos  of 
boxcars,  tank  cars,  and  other  railroad 
cars,  but  that  nobody  at  any  time  pre- 
sented any  evidence  that  there  was  any 
shortage  with  respect  to  trucks,  or  the 
trucking  Industry'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No  shortage 
whatever. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  being  true 
the  committee  was  not  so  much  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  or  not  the  truck- 
ing industry  or  the  aviation  industry  re- 
ceived some  benefits:  what  we  were  wor- 
ried about  W£is  h^w  the  people,  the  gen- 
eral public,  would  best  be  served,  and 
whether  they  would  better  be  served  if 
we  had  a  sufDclent  number  of  boxcars 
and  other  cars  to  carry  grain  In. 

There  was  no  showing  whatsoever  thai 
there  was  a  shortage  of  trucks.  Natu- 
rally, the  truck  companies  would  like  to 
have  the  exemption.    Naturally,  aviation 


would  like  to  have  It.  and  the  bargelines 
would  like  to  have  it. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  pass 
a  bill  for  the  betterment  of  the  entire 
economy  of  our  Nation,  and  not  Just  one 
segment  of  the  transportation  industry. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
it  seems  to  me  that  here  we  are  voting 
for  a  tax  bill,  because  we  want  to  come 
nearer  to  balancing  the  budget,  and  get 
more  revenue  Into  the  Treasury.  That 
IS  the  whole  purpose  of  the  pending 
measure. 

As  one  who  voted  against  exempting 
railroads,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  that.  If  you  vote  against  one 
exemption,  you  will  vote  sigainst  all  ex- 
emptions. That,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  the  only  worthwhile  way  to  get  what 
Ls  e.'i.sentlally  a  tax  bill  out  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Se:iator  from  Washington. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
."^ujnwrt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frorr.  Oklahoma.  It  seems  to  me  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  exemp- 
tlo:..<^  and  tax  bills. 

I  have  never  seen  a  tax  bill,  in  the  al- 
most 30  years  I  have  been  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  without  exemptions. 
They  are  only  justified  because  of  some 
special  situation. 

The  important  question  here  is  not 
whether  there  are  enough  truck-trailers 
available  now;  It  Is  whether  you  want  to 
.slow  up  production  for  the  next  11 
months,  and  create  a  shortage  which 
would  be  almost  as  bad  as,  or  affect  the 
economy  to  a  greater  extent  than,  the 
present  boxcar  shortage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  transportation  is 
a  field  where  we  are  justified  in  keeping 
the  Industry  growing  at  a  pace  with  our 
expanding  economy  I  have  said  many 
times  on  this  floor  that  our  American 
transportation  system  Is  our  fourth  arm 
of  defense.  I  almost  feel  that  any  vote 
I  make  to  keep  It  adequate,  and  to  enable 
It  to  keep  pace  with  our  economy,  Is  a 
yoXc  for  a  defense  bill,  to  support  any 
effort  we  may  be  making  In  that  field, 
because  transportation  Is  so  vital. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  great  shortage. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
and  I  know  that  I  tried  for  18  years  to 
eet  a  boxcar  bill  passed.  It  was  finally 
passed. 

I  support  this  measure.  It  does  not 
concern  so  much  the  competition  In- 
volved between  the  two  Industries.  It 
concerns  the  fact  that  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  trucking  industry.  These  big 
trailers  are  merely  boxcars  transported 
by  truck. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  effort  we  are 
making  to  assist  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  In 
the  defense  effort  or  In  the  expanded 
economy,  will  add  to  the  inflation.  I 
think  It  will  add  to  the  stability  of  the 
Industries  that  need  this  fine  American 
transportation  system. 
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I  supp<Ht  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.         

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  supported  the  maritime  indus- 
try, the  trucking  Industry,  and  the  rail 
industry.  I  understand  all  of  their  par- 
ticular Interests  In  the  tax  bill.  However, 
the  issue  Is  pure  and  simple. 

We  are  trying  to  cut  down  on  the  In- 
flationary pressures  that  now  face  the 
country.  We  are  trying  to  raise  the  taxes 
with  which  the  XiB.  Government  pays  the 
bUls. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  and 
make  sense,  we  should  support  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  vote  against  all 
amendments  except  that  authorized  by 
the  committee  for  very  good  reasons. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  could  tell  you  at  length  of 
the  recent  widespread  concern  about  the 
freight-car  problem,  which  led  to  the 
enactment  in  May  of  this  year  of  Public 
Law  89-430,  providing  for  incentive  per 
diem  rates  to  encoiu-age  a  more  ample 
supply  of  freight  cars.  We  should  not 
now,  a  few  short  months  later,  turn  about 
face  and  apply  a  measure  that  would  dis- 
courage the  building  and  acquisition  of 
more  cars. 

We  cannot  afford  to  relax  any  of  our 
efforts  to  develop  an  adequate  supply  of 
freight  equipment  for  the  Nation's  com- 
merce, particularly  at  this  critical  time 
of  moimting  demands  for  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  way  to  determine  exactly 
how  much  freight-car  orders  and  deliv- 
eries would  be  reduced  during  the  sus- 
pension period  If  H.R.  17607  were  applied 
to  railroad  cars.  But  we  do  know  this. 
The  more  effective  the  investment  credit 
suspension  would  be  In  postponing  addi- 
tions to  the  freight-car  supply,  the  worse 
would  be  the  consequences  for  the  econ- 
omy and  for  the  national  defense.  This 
is  an  absolutely  unique  case,  however. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
true  that  If  this  exemption  is  not  pro- 
vided for  the  trucking  industry,  there  is 
a  very  good  possibility  after  the  suspen- 
sion period  Is  over  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry will  find  Itself  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  relation  to  the  rail- 
road Industry  because  the  trucking  in- 
dustry will  not  be  able  to  modernize  and 
the  trucking  Industry  will  have  to  con- 
tinue Its  operations  without  the  benefit 
of  the  7-percent  credit. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  will  find  themselves  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  Immediately  when  the 
bill  Is  passed  imless  we  amend  the  bill, 
because  the  railroads  would  have  the  7- 
percent  advantage. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  point  out  that  one 
of  the  things  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury said  In  the  hearings,  at  page  254. 
when  I  was  talking  to  him  about  the  real 
cost  of  living  In  connection  with  the 
ccHisumer  price  index — that  It  was  infla- 
tionary— was  that  If  there  was  an  in- 
creased cost  of  operation  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  and  If  they  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  modern- 


ize their  equipment,  the  transportation 
costs  would  go  up.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  if  the  transportation  industry  can- 
not modernize,  the  net  result  would  be 
inflationary,  rather  than  anti-inflation- 
ary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment  of  tjie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  hope  it  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

I  think  It  is  a  fair  and  a  commonsense 
amendment. 

We  have  just  created  a  Department  of 
Transportation  which  aims  to  develop  all 
forms  of  transportation. 

If  we  have  voted  for  the  amendment 
approved  by  the  committee  concerning 
the  shortage  of  boxcars,  we  can  do  no 
less  for  a  very  large  and  important  seg- 
ment of  the  transportation  Industry 
which  is  engaged  in  similar  activity. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
we  have  been  dealing  with  the  field  of 
transportation. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  how 
much  the  safety  and  future  of  our  coun- 
try depends  on  transportation. 

We  have  been  struggling  to  be  fair  to 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

Today,  when  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  defeated, 
we  gave  Government  favoritism  to  one 
mode  of  transportation.  Now  that  we 
have  opened  the  door,  we  must  be  fair 
to  other  transp>ortation  industries. 

I  endorse  and  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
that  were  made  earlier  to  explain  why 
the  committee  provided  an  exclusion  for 
the  railroad  freight  cars. 

The  argument  has  now  been  made.  In 
effect,  that  we  should  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  trucks. 

As  the  chairman  said,  the  trucking  in- 
dustry did  not  ask  to  be  heard  before  our 
comnaitttee  and  they  presented  no  wit- 
nesses. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
not  suffering  and  that  the  investment 
credit  has  done  little  to  help  them.  It 
would  do  little  or  nothing  to  hurt  them 
If  it  were  denied. 
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Wt  provide  a  $25,000  exemption. 
iyi\3  means  that  every  small  truclting 
Ann  couM  buy  two  small  trucka  under 
the  committee  bill  provision*.  This 
ihoukl  be  enough  to  keep  the  small  truck - 
ln«  firms  In  business  until  the  suspension 
runs  out 

No  case  Is  made  for  the  trucking  in- 
dustry The  flgurea  show  that  the  truck- 
ing Industry  Is  realizing  12  percent  a  year 
In  contrast  to  the  4  5  percent  for  the  rail- 
roads 

We  had  to  draw  a  line  somewhere 
The  whole  bill  Is  an  arbitrary  bill  We 
bad  no  fixed  provision  by  which  It  could 
be  carded  out,  any  more  than  we  have 
with  a  fixed  depletion  sdlowance  We  go 
to  5.  15,  and  27  5  In  depletion  allowances 
but  this  Is  nut  an  absolute  matter 

We  took  a  practical  look  at  the  prob- 
lem and  said  that  one  exception  snould 
be  allowed  for  the  good  of  the  country 
that  Is,  to  help  provide  needed  railroad 
freight  cars 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President.  T  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

Tile  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
miyself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recoKnUed  for 
3  minutes 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  when 
the  ttoxcar  amendment  was  retained  In 
this  measure  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
If  I  remember  correctly.  It  was  by  one 
▼ote. 

I  mbsequently  oflered  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, for  the  purpose  of  havu.g  tiie 
amendment  removed,  and  that  irotlon 
to  reconsider  was  defeated  by  three  rotes 
Consequently,  the  boxcar  amendment 
had  gained  support  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

So.  when  we  talk  about  this  amend- 
ment on  boxcars,  that  Is  a  committee 
position  I  now  find  myself  In  some- 
thing  of  a  dilemma,  because  we  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  ofBce  ot 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to  talk 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
ddes  of  the  aisle  There  may  have  been 
•a  many  as  20  or  more  Senators  present 
fttthe  msettng 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  he  could  live  with  the  boxcar 
amendment,  but  he  qualified  it  a  Uttle 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  no  other 
doors  would  be  opened:  namely,  for 
other  modes  of  transportation. 

That  is  an  awkward  competitive  situ- 
ation to  be  In,  and  particularly  so  when 
we  think  of  trailers  as  piggyback  and 
almost  Identified  with  flatcars  and  with 
the  railroad  Industry 

I  presume  that  the  best  case  Is  made 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  all  things 
being  considered  I  Just  want  to  make 
the  point  as  to  precisely  what  happened 
In  the  Finance  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  boxcar  amendment  so  that  when 
the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  it  would  be 
a  committee  position,  sxistalned  by  a 
majority  vote  In  committee 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  It  has 
b*"en  said  that  the  people  Interested  In 
this  amendment  did  not  appear  before 
Lhe  Senate  Finance  Committee.  That  Ls 
true  for  this  reason.  When  this  meas- 
ure was  first  discussed.  It  was  known 
as  the  Ullman  bill 

At  that  time,  it  was  provided  to  ex- 
empt all  forms  of  regulated  transporta- 
tion. Later,  the  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President,  and  It  was 
provided  In  that  recommendation  that 
there  be  no  exemptions  whatever  for 
transportation  modes 

A  Mr  Saunders  of  the  Peruisylvanla 
Railroad.  I  understand,  appeared  before 
the  House  committet?  and  said  that  they 
were  willing  to  go  along  with  the  .suspen- 
sion witliout  a  sp«'Cial  exemption  for 
railroads  The  trucking  industry  ob- 
viously was  perfectly  agreeable  to  no  ex- 
emption for  transportation,  because  they 
did  not  app^-ar  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee 

■  owever  the  bill  was  changed  over 
here  TTie  exemption  was  given  to  rail- 
roads This  Ls  simply  a  fair  amend- 
ment. It  would  simply  equalize  the  ad- 
vantages contained  in  the  bill.  If  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  means  anything.  It  is  an 
Incentive,  and  unless  we  agree  to  the 
amendment  there  will  be  an  incentive 
on  only  one  side  of  the  equation. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS      I  yield 

Mr  P.ASTORE  Mr  President.  Is  the 
Senator  intending  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  representative  of  the  rail- 
roads appeared  before  the  committee 
and  said  that  they  could  live  with  the 
suspension  for  15  months'' 

Mr  HARRIS  That  was  In  the  other 
body  I  am  so  Informed  that  is  correct 
\i  the  bill  came  from  the  other  body, 
there  was  no  such  exemption 

I  would  be  glad  t*!  be  corrected  on  that 
If  I  am  incorrect,  but  that  Is  my  Infor- 
mation 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senator  would  find 
tliat  Mr  Saunders  said,  speaking  for  the 
Pennsylvania  R&llroad.  that  he  could 
live  with  It.  but  he  was  nut  .speaking  for 
the  railroad  association. 

Mr  H.\RRL3.  The  important  thing 
is  that  it  did  come  from  the  other  body 
with  no  exemption  for  railroads.  There 
is  now  such  an  exemption  In  the  bill 
This  amendment  would  seek  to  equalize 
the  situation 

Mr  PABTORE  Mr  President,  did 
anylKxiy  except  Mr  Saunders  appear  be- 
fore the  House  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  railroads' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Loomls 
appeared  for  the  .\saoctatJon  of  American 
Railroads  and  did  ask  for  railroad  ex- 
ception 

The  House  committee  did  not  grant  it 
He  appeared  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cummittee  and  also  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  he  stated 
the  situation  He  stated  that  their  rate 
of  return  on  profits  Is  atxaut  4^  percent 
They  have  t)een  at  a  oompetltlre  disad- 


vantage with  the  truckers.  The  truckers 
have  been  making  12  percent.  The 
truckers  have  Increased  their  business 
66  percent  in  10  years,  and  the  railroads 
are  down  minus  1  percent.  He  said  that 
If  the  railroads  are  to  do  their  job,  they 
must  be  able  to  acquire  rolling  stock. 

The  evidence  Is  that  the  trucking  lines 
have  been  expanding  rapidly,  and  they 
are  still  expanding;  and  I  should  lmaEi.'^;e 
that  with  their  rate  of  expansion,  they 
already  have  a  great  deal  of  equipment 
on  order  This  does  not  mean  as  much 
to  them  as  boxcars  mean  to  a  railroad 
Because  of  the  relatively  short  life  of 
trucks  and  trailers,  this  only  amounii 
to  about  2*2  percent  of  qualified  Invest- 
ment to  the  trucking  lines;  but  it  Is  a 
much  more  important  Item  to  the  rail- 
roads on  freight  cars,  which  are  long- 
term  Items. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  I  minute. 

Through  Inadvertence  In  drafting  ray 
amendment.  In  having  the  words  con- 
form to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  left  out  the  word  "solely 
after  the  word  "freight."  which  hlj 
amendment  had  included.  I  ask  una.il. 
mous  consent  that  my  amendment  b« 
amended  to  conform  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yie'd  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoui.ce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr 
AwDERsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
[Mr  Bass],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byhd).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cahnon},  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr  Eastland  J,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  fMr.  Pdlbrioht],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovxRNl,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyrk),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALrl,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Mos- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Vlririma 
fMr,  Robertson),  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr  EIllekber].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!,  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  anounce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr  Chtjrch].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Sen.ito: 
from  Arkarvsas  (Mr.  Pulbright!.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
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govern],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  MrrcALr],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  "Exs- 
nedyI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
I'rom  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
■nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [  Mr.  Curtis  Eind  Mr.  Hruska]  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GteiF- 
riN].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan 1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1.  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr  Hruska].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mdrphy].  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  ] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr,  Pearson],  would  each  vote 
"yea  " 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  41, 
nays  28.  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 41 

-Mken 

Hlckenl  coper 

Nelson 

B&.-tlett 

HUl 

Prormlre 

Bible 

HoUand 

Bandolpli 

Boggs 

Inouye 

RtlsseU,  B.C. 

B'ordlck 

Jackson 

Russell.  a«. 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Rmitta 

Dirksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

nortd 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

■rvtn 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Pannln 

Monronev 

Tower 

Gnipnlng 

Morse 

Tarborougb 

Harrl* 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Muskle 

NAYS— as 

Bennett 

Lausche 

Scott 

Brewster 

Long,  La. 

Snuithers 

Byrd,  Va 

Matisfleld 

Syinlngton 

C«se 

McCartliy 

Talmadge 

Clark 

MrClellan 

Ty  dings 

Pong 

Neuberger 

Wmiams.  N.J. 

Oore 

Pa*  tore 

Williams.  Del. 

H»rt 

Pell 

Young.  Ohio 

Jsots 

Rlblcoff 

Kennedy,  NY 

Saluinstall 

NOT  VOTING— SI 

Allott 

Eastland 

Miller 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Mondale 

B&S.S 

Fulbrtght 

Montoya 

Bavh 

Orlffln 

Morton 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hayden 

Mobs 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

Ccxiper 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Prouty 

Curtis 

McOovern 

Robertaon 

Dommiclc 

Mclntyre 

Douglas 

MftCfilf 

So  Mr,  Harris'  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taWe. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legxslativx  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  proposes 
on  page  10,  after  line  2,  insert: 

(11)  Airplanes  acquired  pursuant  to  exer- 
cise of  certain  options.  Any  aircraft  acquired 
by  the  taxpayer  by  purchase  pursfuant  to  the 
ezerolae  at  an  option  which  was  contained 
In  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  other  air- 
craft, which  contract  was,  on  September  1. 
1966,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  binding  on 
the  taxpayer,  shall  be  treated  as  property 
which  la  not  suspensloin  period  propertj. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the  Chamlaer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  California  may  pro- 
ceed.          

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  would  exempt  any  property 
constructed,  reconstructed,  erected,  or 
acquired  to  contract  which  was  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1966,  and  at  all  times  thereafter 
binding  on  the  taxpayer.  The  original 
date  of  the  proposed  suspension  was 
September  1  of  this  year. 

The  committee,  in  order  to  exclude  or 
exempt  contracts  for  the  puchase  of  prop- 
erties to  be  constructed,  advanced  that 
date  to  October  9.  The  question  then 
arose  in  committee  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  an  option  to  purchase  included 
in  a  binding  contract  prior  to  October  9. 
The  committee  endeavored,  by  language 
in  the  report,  to  restrict  an  option  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  shear  away  the  options 
that  are  customarily  entered  into  in  the 
aircraft  Industry. 

Today  It  Is  customary  in  the  aircraft 
Industry  throughout  America  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  buyer  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  planes,  and  in  that 
same  contract  the  buyer,  normally  a  for- 
eign or  domestic,  airline,  is  granted  an 
option  to  buy  one,  two,  or  three  more 
planes  in  the  future. 

That  is  the  way  the  option  is  created 
in  the  aircraft  industry.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  committee  or  for  Con- 
gress to  excise  out  a  valid  option  to  pur- 
chase a  long  leadtlme  manufactured 
item,  to  wit,  a  particular  aircraft,  and 
yet,  in  the  same  breath,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  bill  other  types  of 
options. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  draw  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  believe  the  law  is  and 
should  be.  Then,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate, 
in  the  interest  of  clarity,  in  the  interest 
of  fairness,  and  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
cepting legal  options  for  long-lead  items 
across  the  board,  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered. 

An  optirni  should  be  treated  as  a  bind- 
ing contract  if  there  is  a  substantial  con- 
sideration involved.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation,  substantial  consideration  for 
an  opCion  ought  to  consist  of  either  one 


of  two  things:  One,  the  requirement 
which  the  committee  laid  down,  the  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  which  is  more  than 
nominal  in  relation  to  the  total  purchase 
price  of  the  property;  or  two,  the  situa- 
tion where  the  option  is  granted  contem- 
poraneously with  and  t)ecause  of  the 
purchase  of  substantially  similar  units 
of  equipment — where  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  exceeds  $2  million  apiece,  and 
where  custom  and  usage  of  the  industry 
indicates  such  options  are  Ordinarily  ex- 
ercised. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  which  I 
represent,  jet  aircraft  are  manufactured 
for  sale  to  airlines  in  America  and  to  air- 
lines overseas.  The  large  E>C-8,  similar 
to  the  707.  is  an  $8  million  product.  The 
smaller  DC-9.  or  Boeing  727.  is  a  $3  mil- 
lion product. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  American 
Industry.  In  my  State  of  California, 
there  are  valid  options  existing  today, 
which  existed  before  the  President  or 
anyone  else  talked  atwut  suspension, 
which  amount  to  $440  million  in  options 
by  both  foreign  and  domestic  airlines  to 
purchase  commercial  jet  airplanes. 

I  shall  read  the  text  of  the  amendment 
again,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  How 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  planes 
would  be  involved  in  this  amendment? 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  have  that  informa- 
tion. One  California  company,  Douglas, 
which  employs  over  61,000  jaeople,  has 
now  on  hand  valid,  subsisting  options  to 
purchase  DC-8  aircraft  in  the  amount  of 
$280  million.  It  has  now  valid  and  sub- 
sisting contracts  for  options  by  both 
domestic  and  foreign  airlines  for  the  pur- 
chase of  DC-9's  in  the  amount  of  $160 
million. 

Thus,  together,  that  results  in  options, 
valid  and  sul)slsting,  in  the  amount  of 
$440  mmion,  or  almost  halX  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  that  the  bill  would  knock  out 
the  options  which  are  now  existing.  If 
the  bill  goes  through  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  short  answer  is 
"Yes,"  Senator.  What  the  c<Mnmittee  has 
done  in  this  bill  is,  first,  to  exempt  any 
contracts  for  purchases  entered  into 
prior  to  October  9.  The  original  date  was 
September  1.  The  committee  moved  it 
forward  so  that  any  contracts  entered 
into  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment  on  the  2d,  the  3d,  up  to  the 
9th  of  October,  would  be  exempt.  But 
the  question  remained:  What  do  we  do 
with  an  option?  How  do  we  treat  an 
option  to  purchase?  The  committee 
held  that  an  option  is  a  binding  contract 
if  it  is  granted  for  a  substemtial  consid- 
eration, and  defined  such  consideration 
as  the  payment  of  an  amount  more  than 
nominal  in  relation  to  the  total  purchase 
price  of  the  property. 

The  committee  did  not  consider  the 
situation  where  a  purchaser  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  aircraft  enter  into  a  binding 
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contract  for  the  purchase  of  alrcrail.  and 
tnohide,  as  a  part  of  that  contract,  an 
option  to  the  purchaser  for  additional 
•Ircnkft 

In  the  commenta  which  have  been 
made  today,  let  me  say  that  »e  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  long  leadtlme  Item  The 
construction  of  one  of  these  iflant  Jet  air- 
craft takes  from  9  months  to  3  years  to 
complete  Thus,  we  are  not  tAlklni? 
about  any  lm;«ct  on  Inflation  a.s  It 
exists  this  afternoon.  This  Is  a  long 
leadtlme  item.  In  the  effort.  Senator, 
to  have  the  Senate  and  ConKress  Jud^e 
oiHlons  together.  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  which  I  wish  to  read  a*caln 

Any  aircraft  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  by 
purchase  pursuant  to  the  exerclae  cf  an  op- 
tion which  was  contained  In  a  contrart  for 
the  purrhaae  of  other  aircraft,  whicb  con- 
tract waj.  on  September  1,  1^68 — 

Not  October  9  but  back  to  Septem- 
ber 1— 

and  at  all  tlmee  thereafter  blndlns;  on  the 
taxpayer,  shall  be  treated  a«  pmperty  which 
Is  not  auspenalon   period   propertv 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
then,  the  Senator  Is  sa>-lng  that  part  of 
the  contract  to  buy  plane  A  today  con- 
tains more  than  the  nominal  amount  of 
an  option  to  make  another  contract  for 
the  full  plane' 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  No  I  say  that  It  Is 
the  ciistom  In  the  aircraft  Industry  to 
provide  for  options  to  purchase  In  the 
same  contract  under  which  purchases 
are  actually  entered  into. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  But  there  mo-st 
be  consideration  for  those  options 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  provide  that  the  con- 
tract must  be  binding  and  valid  !n  order 
that  the  option  on  the  contract  be  ex- 
empted from  the  bill 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield' 

Mr.  KUCHEL     I  yield 

Mr.  SMATHERS  We  had  this  matter 
tip  In  committee  and  debated  it  and  dis- 
cussed It  at  great  length.  Actually,  the 
bill  now  contains  a  provision — which 
permits  one  to  sign  an  option  contract. 
pat  up  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
and  thus  get  any  number  of  airplanes 
he  wants 

The  Senator  from  California  is  saying 
that  If  one  has  paid  for  10  Boeing  727's 
at.  say  18  million  apiece,  with  an  option 
for  more,  It  automatically  makes  him 
eligible  to  get  those  additional  aircraft, 
If  he  exercises  the  option  That  is  the 
way  planes  are  bought. 

However,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment they  really  do  not  have  to  put  up 
any  money  What  the  committee  was 
concerned  with  Is  What  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen If  one  does  not  actually  put  up  any 
money?  We  had  said  that  he  should  at 
least,  put  up  more  than  a  nominal 
amount  That  is  what  we  have  tried  to 
do.  It  was  our  feeling  that  If  we  had 
language  as  loose  and  as  broad  as  the 
Senator  from  California  has  oflered  In 
hi*  amendment,  what  will  happen  Is  that 
many  people  will  come  In  and  say.  We 
are  not  going  to  put  up  anything  We  do 
not  have  to  do  anything.  We  bought 
10  airplanes  last  year  and  5  are  coming 
In  now;  so,  therefore,  we  are  In  a  po«Utlon 
to  get  the  Investment  tax  credit.  If  we 
want  to,  on  these  5  more  " 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  actually.  Is  to 
dampen  the  economy  and  not  to  heat  It 
up. 

There  wa.s  an  article  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  recently  which  stattxl 
that  we  were  alrt^dy  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  military  aircraft 

Why? 

Because  we  cannot  get  enough  skilled 
workers  If  we  encoura*;e  the  alrllr.e  In- 
dustr>' — as  great,  as  marvelous,  and  as 
wonderful  as  It  Is  today — and  It  Is  most 
important  In  my  State,  too — If  we  en- 
courage the  aircraft  manufacturers,  In 
spite  of  the  shortage  of  workers,  to  no 
into  this  type  of  operation,  then  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  military  posi- 
tion will  be  even  worse 

We  tried  to  work  out  what  was  essen- 
tial— while  protecting  the  milltar>'  at  the 
same  time — to  dampen  the  economy 
overall  We  arrived  at  what  we  lhlr\k 
is  a  fair  propo«al 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  In  an- 
swering to  my  able  friend  from  Florida. 
let  me  say  that  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  contract  containlnt;  the  option 
must  t>e  bindlriij  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  a  le?al  obligation  between  the 
parties      That  is  point  No    1 

Mr  SMATHERS  How  can  that  be. 
If  thev  do  not  have  to  put  up  anv  monev? 

Mr  Kl'CHEI.  Let  me  finish— these 
options  have  been  entered  into  long  be- 
fore the  President  started  talking  about 
a  16-month  susper\slon  Such  options 
entered  Into  the  negotiations  for  the 
contract  They  were  Included  on  the 
assumption  that  the  tax  credit  would  be 
available  Such  optlorLs  have  always 
been  regarded  as  commitments  In  the 
aircraft  industry 

Point  No  2.  I  think  It  must  be  con- 
reded  that  the  construction  of  a  triant 
commercial  Jet  aircraft  Is  a  long-time 
proposition  Therefore,  if  an  option  Is 
to  be  exercLsed  in  the  next  8.  10,  or  12 
months,  that  plane  will  be  delivered  long 
after  the  14-month  suspension  comes  to 
its  conclusion  In  brief  the  exercise  of 
these  options  Is  not  related  to  the  Im- 
mediate economic  effects  sought  by  this 
propo.sal 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr    KTCHEl.      I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  North  Dakota  There 
Is  a  considerable  similarity  between  the 
9 -month  to  2-year  leadtime  in  getting 
a  plane  delivered  and  the  leadtlme  it 
takes  me  to  get  a  reservation  on  an  air- 
plane in  order  to  bo  home 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr    KUCHEL      I  yield 

Mr  MONRONEY  Is  it  not  also  a 
fact  that  many  of  these  options  are  firm 
commitments  made  with  the  purchase  of 
other  planes,  but  because  of  the  tight- 
ness of  the  money  market,  they  have  to 
be  bought  and  partially  paid  for  on  mon- 
ey borrowed  from  the  large  Insurance 
companies  Therefore,  the  negotiations 
for  the  completion  of  the  payment  on 
options  consume  a  great  deal  of  time 
Por  that  reason,  if  we  are  going  to  mod- 
erniie  the  aviation  Industry — and  we 
hope  that  It  will  continue  to  have  the 
mi>st  modiTii  fleet  of  airplanes  In  the 
world — then  we  will  have  to  have  some 


provision  in  this  bill,  or  we  will  have 
dozens  of  cancellations  of  firm  and  valid 
orders. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia should  be  agreed  to.  since  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  voted  for  exemption  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  and  truck  trailers. 
The  effective  date  of  this  amendment 
predates  the  whole  Presidential  order 
on  most  of  these  options. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  he  Is  one 
of  the  outstandmg  experts  in  this  whole 
field  I  have  said  so  publicly  many  times 
t>efore.  The  Senator  Is  completely  right. 
That  Is  exactly  the  reason  why  these 
options  have  been  entered  Into. 

Mr  MONRONEY  The  smaller  com- 
panies need  these  options,  because  they 
have  iu)t  had  the  benefit  of  financing 
through  Insurance  companies  so  that 
they  could  make  the  heav-y  deposits  need- 
ed for  longtime  financing  at  the  time  of 
the  order 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Is  It  not  true  that  It 
has  been  the  practice  and  the  custom  in 
the  aviation  industry  to  Include  options 
with  the  sale  of  planes? 

Mr  KUCHEL  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  JACKSON  Is  this  not  almost 
standard  practice  now? 

Mr   KUCHEL     Indeed,  It  Is.  Senator. 

Mr,  JACKSON  With  the  exercise  of 
options  to  take  place  later? 

Mr  KUCHEX,     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
there  Is  another  factor  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  here,  and  that  Is  that  the  for- 
eign commercial  aJrlines  that  are  com- 
peting with  American  carriers  have  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  extent  that 
American  operators  lose  their  Investment 
credit' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  Senator  makf^s  a 
powerful  argument,  because  competition 
today  Is  exceedingly  keen  with  manufac- 
turers of  aircraft  In  Europe.  The  Sen- 
ator's argument  Is  an  able  one.  It  Is 
another  reason  why  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr  JACKSON  This  Is  different  from 
the  situation  which  applies  to  the  rail- 
roads and  trucking  Indu.stry,  because 
American  airlines  are  In  competition 
with  foreign  airlines     Is  that  correct' 

Mr  KUCHEL.     The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KUCHEL      I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  have  listened 
closely  to  the  argument  with  reference 
to  the  pending  amendment.  I  wLsh  to 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  said  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
companies.  I  would  like  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion and  perhaps  make  It  In  the  form 
of  a  statement,  also,  that  Ls,  It  would 
t)e  difficult  for  a  smaller  company  pur- 
chasing several  aircraft,  costing  $4  mil- 
lion each,  let  us  say.  even  if  that  air 
transport  company  made  a  payment  of 
$50,000  toward  each  airplane.  I  am 
wondering   whether,   in  the  opinion  of 


the  Federal  Government,  that  payment 
of  $50,000 — which  would  be  a  large  Item 
for  a  small  company — would  be  counted 
as  a  bmding  contract.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senator  asked  that  question,  because  In 
the  discussion  in  the  report,  to  demon- 
strate how  restrictive  the  committee 
wants  to  define  the  wx>rd  "option,"  it  goes 
beyond  this,  and  I  read  from  page  31  of 
the  report: 

A  obtains,  for  $100,000,  an  option  to  buy 
an  airplane  which  the  seller-manufacturer  Is 
currently  selling  for  a  price  of  $1,200,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  option,  A  must  pay 
an  additional  $1,200,000  If  he  exercises  the 
option.  Because  the  amount  paid  for  the 
option  was  not  taken  into  account  In  de- 
termining the  price  of  the  airplane,  there  Is 
no  binding  contract  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  airplane  even  though  A  will  forfeit  part 
or  all  of  the  $100,000  If  he  falls  to  exercise 
tiie  option. 

I  simply  say  that  Is  too  restrictive,  and 
the  Senator's  point  Is  well  taken,  because 
a  very  small  airline  company  will  have 
trouble  and  ought  to  have  time.  In  exer- 
cLslng  the  option,  to  arrange  further 
financing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
further  colloquy  on  this  subject,  I  would 
say  that  In  a  State  like  West  Virginia, 
where  we  are  served  by  three  local  service 
airlines,  these  airlines  would  be  making 
pajTnents  of  this  nature  and  scope.  I 
think  the  very  fact  that  they  are  mak- 
ing payments  that  are  considered  large, 
m  view  of  the  size  of  the  company,  shows 
they  are  making  those  payments  in  good 
faith.  For  Instance,  a  company  pur- 
chasing six  aircraft  at  $4  million  each 
mipht  pay  only  $50,000  each,  but 
the  aggregate  for  that  company  would  be 
$300,000.  Por  a  corporation  whose 
operating  Income  is  only  about  $3  mil- 
lion the  sum  of  $300,000  Is  not  insignifi- 
cant as  a  demonstration  of  good  faith. 
I  want  to  establish  that  there  would 
be  no  penalizing  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies. They  should  retain  this  Incen- 
tive for  growth,  n  there  is  to  be,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  would  correct  such  a  penalty 
being  imposed  under  the  tax  structure. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes,  because  the  con- 
tracts would  emanate  from  small  air- 
lines as  well  as  large  ones. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  a  company  orders  an  air- 
plane or  two,  it  automatically,  at  no 
cost.  Is  given  the  option  to  order  an- 
other plane  or  two.  It  is  recognized  that 
Uie  aircraft  company  is  obligated  to  fur- 
nish that  order,  even  though  the  pur- 
chaser is  not  obligated  to  buy. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
exempt  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  orders  beyond  the  orders  made  by 
companies  that  firmly  committed  them- 
selves before  October  10.  If  the  credit 
were  granted  in  situations  where  they 
did  not  have  an  option  or  where  their 
loss  would  be  nominal — it  could  very  well 
amount  to  almost  a  complete  exemption 
for  the  airlines  and  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  aircraft  from  the  suspen- 
sion. 


Some  of  the  airlines  have  acted  while 
Congress  has  been  considering  the  legis- 
lation. So  they  obtained  contracts  for 
the  airplanes  they  needed.  To  go  be- 
yond this  wotild  give  an  exemption  to 
those  who  had  not  Intended  to  do  any 
buying. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

This  amendment  applies  only  to  valid 
options  entered  Into  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  I  do  not  say  September  15  or 
October  1.  I  say  prior  to  September  1. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  valid  op- 
tion is  not  a  binding  contract  to  buy  an 
airplane.  When  a  company  buj's  an  air- 
plane, the  aircraft  company  gives  that 
company,  gratis,  an  option  to  buy  an- 
other one,  which  in  effect  is  giving  him 
the  right  to  stand  in  line.  In  many  in- 
stances no  money  Is  paid.  That  may  be 
a  binding  contract  as  far  as  the  manu- 
facturer Is  concerned,  but  the  purchaser 
does  not  have  to  buy.  Perhaps  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  sales  at  IDouglas  Aircraft 
would  come  under  this,  which  the  pur- 
chasers are  not  bound  to  buy  under  the 
option.  To  go  beyond  the  provision  in 
bill  and  honor  these  options  could  very 
well  amount  to  virtually  exempting  the 
whole  aircraft  Industry. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  thinking  of  a  small 
airline  company  which  last  year  earned 
approximately  $400,000  and  has  within 
the  past  few  months  paid  $300,000  as  an 
option  to  purchase  additional  aircraft. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  a  pur- 
chaser's earnings  ought  to  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  price  paid 
was  nominal? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  question 
of  whether  tills  is  a  substantial  amoimt 
is  what  we  look  to.  We  gave  an  example 
of  where  5  percent  of  the  purchase  price 
was  put  up.  That  was  certainly  more 
than  nominal.  I  do  not  see  why  earn- 
ings should  not  be  one  factor  that  could 
be  considered;  why,  the  relation  between 
earnings  of  the  prospective  purchaser 
and  the  amoimt  of  the  option  payment 
should  not  be  one  factor  taken  Into 
accoimt. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the   Senator   from   California 

[putting  the  question] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  quorum  caU,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Florida  2  minutes  on  the 

biU.  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  just  a  minute.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  have  to  remember.  If 


we  are  going  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays, 
is  that  we  have  now  already  made  ex- 
ceptions for  the  railroads  and  for  the 
trucks,  and  we  are  about  to  make  an  ex- 
ception for  the  airlines.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia amounts  to. 

Certainly,  somebody  will  then  have  an 
amendment  to  take  care  of  the  barge- 
lines.  Then  somebody  is  going  to  be 
able  to  argue  about  all  the  other  poor 
little  businesses. 

The  textile  business,  which  makes  uni- 
forms, and  contributes  to  the  defense  of 
the  country;  we  have  got  to  have  it. 
Then  somebody  is  going  to  tell  us  a  sad 
stor>-  about  some  fellow  in  the  urban  re- 
newal business,  trying  to  get  rid  of  ghet- 
tos, and  so  we  go. 

Every  one  of  them  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  Everyone  favors  a  strong  trans- 
portation industry.  I  used  to  be  on  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee.  I  believe  in  it. 
I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  Rail- 
road Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  believe  In  that.  I  know 
how  the  truckers  feel. 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 
The  bill  is  only  for  15  months,  as  we  try 
to  dampen  down  some  of  the  inflationary 
pressure.  Everybody  ought  to  back  up 
and  restrict  and  tighten  their  belts  a  lit- 
tle. This  is  where  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  exactly  correct. 

I  voted  against  the  railroad  exemption 
in  the  committee  as  did  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  because  we  were  fearful 
that  if  we  exempted  the  railroads,  it 
would  be  hard  to  withstand  the  ava- 
lanche of  tears  and  pleas,  and  rightly  so 
in  behalf  of  all  the  others. 

I  voted  against  the  motor  transporta- 
tion amendment,  as  did  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  because  of  the  belief  that 
if  you  open  it  for  one.  you  open  it  for  all. 
We  have  already  opened  It  for  rail- 
roads and  trucks.  I  have  word  that  ev- 
eryone will  feel  we  cannot  discriminate 
against  the  airlines.  But  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  if  we 
vote  for  that,  I  would  just  as  soon  take 
all  amendments.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  happy  to  go  to  the 
chairman  and  say,  "Let  us  take  them 
all."  I  do  not  think  the  House  will  take 
them,  because  they  will  remember  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to 
put  a  damper,  for  15  months,  on  the 
economy.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to 
take  the  savings  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country,  and  depreci- 
ate them.  We  are  going  to  take  the  pen- 
sions of  the  old  people  in  West  Virginia, 
Florida,  and  California,  and  depreciate 
them.  We  are  going  to  inflate  and  In- 
flate, and  perhaps  destroy,  the  econ- 
omy of  this  coimtry. 

Somewhere,  sometime,  we  have  got  to 
put  the  brakes  on.  That  is  what  the 
bill  is  all  about.  We  made  a  mistake; 
It  was  a  mistake  to  exempt  the  railroads 
to  start  with,  and  it  is  compounding 
itself  over  and  over  again. 

I  do  not  care;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  the  Senate  wishes  to  vote  for  an 
exemption  for  aircraft,  let  them  vote. 
I  do  not  think  they  will  vote  it  down. 
But  I  think  we  must  remember  what  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is.  The  purpose  Is 
to    stop    everybody,    and   try   to   make 
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everybody  take  an  equal  share  of  the 
burden  of  trying  to  get  the  economy  Into 
a  more  oontrolled  and  manageable  rat« 
of  growth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORS  I  do  not  know 
whether  someone  else  has  already  said 
thla.  but  If  not,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  it 
now:  The  trouble  here  this  afternoon  Is 
favoritism.  Favoritism  always  leads  to 
in.^istice.  We  are  dictating  exemptions 
and  damaging  equity.  We  speak  of 
Vietnam  and  the  sacrlflces  our  boys 
make — and  we  hasten  to  .ipare  from  sac- 
rtOoe  segments  of  the  America  that  Ls 
asked  to  sacnflce  In  turn. 

We  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  a 
Mil  that  calls  America  to  attention — that 
would  curb  the  excesses  of  a  runaway 
economy  We  are  granting  favors  never 
Intended  by  the  administration  that 
eoneelved  this  measure  The  basic 
measure  shall  have  my  support,  and  I 
shall  oppose  every  amendment  that 
would  weaken  It  and  create  class  dl»- 
ttoetlons  by  uncalled  for  exemptlr>n.s 
from  our  common  effort. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr  President,  I 
<lo  not  think  the  case  against  this 
amendment  has  been  clearly  made 

The  sutMtance  of  what  the  Senator 
from  California  is  talking  about  was 
before  the  committee.  He  seeks  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  binding  contract  to  some 
options  Issued  to  prospective  purchp.se rs 
when  they  have  not  even  bought  an  air- 
plane It  is  Just  a  slip  of  paper  which 
says.  In  effect,  'When  you  get  to  this 
point  in  line.  If  you  want  to  buy  an  air- 
plane, you  can  buy  one  "  But  if  the 
fellow  does  not  want  to  buy  It.  he  gives 
up  nothing 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  would  be, 
If  they  were  to  exercise  all  the  options 
the  Senator  from  California  describes. 
in  (me  comiiany  alone,  something  like 
1800  mllUon.  mulUpUed  by  7  percent  In 
that  one  case  alone,  there  would  be  in- 
volved a  loss  of  $40  to  150  million. 

The  trucking  amendment  we  have 
adopted  involves  perhaps  a  million  dol- 
lars In  revenue  I  do  not  know  why  the 
trucking  industry  wanted  to  make  an 
luue  of  a  mllUon  dollars  In  revenue, 
atalnst  the  Finance  Conmilttee.  which 
has  given  that  Industry  every  coTMldera- 
tlon  as  we  have  gone  along  over  the 
last  5  or  10  years.  But  a  $1  million 
loss  on  the  trucks  we  can  stand  We 
oucht  not  to  lose  the  $40  million  or 
tSO  million,  potentially,  which  would  be 
Involved  In  adopting  the  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. If  we  are  to  adopt  his  amend- 
ment, we  ought  to  vote  down  the  bill 
and  let  the  whole  thing  run.  This  Is  the 
•rttlcal  point.  If  we  take  the  amend - 
Bfent  ot  the  Senator  from  California,  I 
ahaU  vote  against  the  bill,  and  urge 
everybody  else  to  do  likewise,  because 
tbere  Is  nothing  left  but  a  shadow 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  hate  to 
tktnk  we  would  vote  against  the  bill  on 
final  passage.  I  agree  that  the  Senator's 
amcD^knent  would  open  the  floodgates 
bat  we  oould  go  to  conference  and  per- 
haps save  something  of  the  bill. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  my  amendment 
refers  to  a  commitment,  a  legal  obliga- 
tion which  is  binding  on  the  taxpayer 

Mr  McCarthy.  On  one,  but  not  on 
both.  It  Is  binding  on  the  taxpayer,  but 
not  on  the  purchaser 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  an  area  where  Lhe  Inflation- 
ary pressures  are  greatest.  The  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry  uses  the  same 
materials  and  the  same  skills  we  need 
to  build  mlllLary  helicopters;  and  there  Ls 
nothing  we  need  more,  over  In  Vietnam, 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  men  and  carry 
out  our  national  commitments,  than 
helicopters  and  we  need  people  and 
materials  to  build  those  helicopters  and 
fighter  planes  we  send  over  there,  be- 
cause we  are  lo.«iing  a  lot  of  them. 

Here  Ls  an  Industry  which  Ukes  up 
more  critical  materials  and  skills  than 
any  other.  Billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
aircraft  on  order  will  be  protected  by 
this  bin  anyway  Here  is  an  amend- 
ment to  say  that  where  a  person  has 
an  option — for  which  he  pays  nothing, 
which  merely  follows  a  tradition  In  the 
indu.stry  to  give  a  person  the  right  to  go 
ahead  and  buy  an  additional  plane  after 
he  buys  the  first  one — the  purchase  Is  to 
be  exempt  from  u.e  suspension  This 
could  very  well  amount  to  almost  a  com- 
plete exemption  of  the  entire  aircraft 
Industry 

The  airlines  have  positioned  them- 
selves as  well  as  any  lndustr>  While 
the  negotiations,  the  dellberaUons.  and 
the  discussions  have  been  going  on  In 
this  building,  they  have  gotten  their  con- 
tracts set  up  They  have  been  firming  up 
these  very  options  we  are  talking  about, 
right  up  until  the  time  when  the  Senate 
committee  voted  to  say  that  October  10 
was  the  cutoff  date. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MLANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  aside 
from  this  particular  amendment.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  telegram  from  a  small 
meatpacking  company  in  Missoula, 
Mont     It  reads  as  follows: 

Jt>hn  R  Dally,  Inc  smail  Independent 
meat  paokliig  bUAlne«a  hoa  loan  oonvnUt- 
merit  plana  out  for  bid  on  new  plant  build- 
ing and  renuvaUon  ot  present  slaughtering 
piant  Immediate  need  for  both  neceaaJtated 
by 

:  state  and  Pedera:  meat  inapectlon  reg- 
ulation standard.^  for  plant  and  equipment 
rir.iit  be  met  In  Immediate  future 

2  Excemlve  ■■verhead  operating  cost*  of 
present  old  r'*^t  «»n<l  equipment. 

Propoeed  seven  percent  Investment  credit 
withdrawal  and  cutback  on  accelerated 
deprerUtl  in  schedule  vitally  Important  In 
this  Instance  to  small  bualness  and  would 
preeume  many  others  ot  similar  circum- 
stances Small  business  would  need  at  least 
S35O.0OO  00  exclusion  and  amendment  to 
protect    expenditure*    of    necewiltr    such    as 

OU.'S 

Koufrr  R.  Schwankk. 
Vicr  Presuimt.  John  R.  Daily.  Inc. 

Does  the  bill  Include  such  protection' 
Mr    IX3NO   of   r,oulsiana      The  com- 
pany would  be  able  to  take  the  tax  credit 


on  $23,000  of  investment  In  new  equip- 
ment and  to  depreciate  any  new  building 
costing  $100,000  or  less  under  one  of  tlie 
presently  available  methods  of  accel- 
erated depreciation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial relief  In  this  bill  that  may  be 
available  to  a  small  txislness  such  a> 
this  Montana  meatpacking  company? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wi'.i 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Much  has  been  made 
that  the  airplane  exemption  would  co.st 
about  $50  mlUion,  and  that  the  truck- 
ing exemption  would  cost  $1  million 
What  win  be  the  cost  of  the  exemption 
of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLslana  Approxi- 
mately $60  million. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  voted 
to  keep  the  railroads  In.  I  regret  now 
that  I  did  so. 

I  will  vote  against  this  measure  I 
hope  that  In  conference  the  rallroad,s 
are  knocked  out  and  the  truckers  also 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  session  of  Congress  I  have  been  try- 
U\g  to  fight  Inflation  in  the  only  effec- 
tive way  In  which  It  can  be  fought,  i 
have  voted  against  proposals  before  this 
Congress  to  spend  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion for  nondefense  purposes — proposed 
expenditures  which  are  either  unneces- 
sary or  which  can  be  postponed  until  the 
threat  of  Inflation  subsides. 

I  have  been  trying  to  fight  inflation  in 
the  way  that  It  ought  to  be  fought;  that 
is,  by  the  curtailment  or  deferment  of 
unnecessary  or  unwise  Federal  expendi- 
tures. That  la  the  only  way  In  which 
we  can  flght  Inflation  with  effectiveness 

The  pending  bUl.  as  I  see  It,  would 
suspend  Incentives  for  the  Improvement 
of  facilities  which  would  Increase  pro- 
duction, and  pro\'ide  more  efficient  serv- 
ices 

In  my  Judgment,  these  Incentives  com- 
bat inflation  and  do  not  stimulate  In- 
flation. 

The  pending  measure  makes  the  wrong 
approach  to  the  problem.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  fMr.  HaktkxI  ha-s  said. 
the  bill  Is  the  wrong  bill,  at  the  wrong 
time,  with  a  professed  objective  which 
the  bill  will  not  aw^compllsh.  The  most 
effective  way  to  combat  Inflation  is  to 
stop  deficit  spending  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  postpone  until 
the  completion  of  the  Vietnam  war  of 
expenditures  which  can  be  postponed. 
and  to  curtail  the  lavish  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds  for  unwise  or  unneces- 
sary purposes.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  such  sensi- 
ble course  Is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
It  has  operated  In  the  red  30  times  dur- 
ing the  last  36  years — many  of  these 
years  being  years  of  great  prosperity 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  e^^reeliig  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
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been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Murphy].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  aiuiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
[Mr  Bass],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia TMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern].  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre].  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mstcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [  Mr.  Mondau]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator fr<Mn  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montota], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Niu- 
BERGERj  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  1  Mr.  Ellinder]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnnkdy] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kcnnxot] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aniKMince  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hhubka], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gair- 
m*!,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Calif onUa  [lC£r. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
PtARsoN  ] ,  and  the  Senator  f rwn  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkk- 
ifirr],  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
!Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
?Mr  Miller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  has  been  previ- 
ously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  27 
^ys  39,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Kuchel's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  floor  consideration  of 
this  bill  I  had  prepared  amendments  to 
cushion  the  Impact  of  its  provisions  on 
farmers  and  small  businessmen.  Due  to 
the  revisions  made  by  the  other  body 
and  the  substantial  strengthening  of 
them  by  our  own  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, however,  I  have  decided  not  to 
offer  my  amendments  and  I  commend 
both  committees  for  their  actions. 

As  originally  proposed  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  would  have  suspended  the 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. In  my  estimation,  such  a  pro- 
posal would  have  been  highly  Inequitable. 
The  farmer  and  the  small  businessman 
are  not  the  equivalent  of  a  gigantic  cor- 
poration. Furthermore,  both  of  these 
two  segments  of  our  economic  commu- 
nity need  additional  assistance  in  the 
face  of  the  proUems  with  which  they  are 
presently  confronted.  To  penalize  them 
further  by  depriving  them  of  this  tax  In- 
centive would  be  a  step  backward. 

If  we  retain  the  proposed  exemption 
of  up  to  the  first  $25,000  we  will  in  efifect 
be  exempting  most  small  businessmen 
and  farmers  from  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences of  this  suspenson  of  this  tax 
credit. 

Representing  a  farm  State  as  I  do,  I 
am  of  course  acutely  aware  of  the  plight 
In  which  our  farmers  find  themselves. 
Although  the  national  Income,  stim- 
ulated by  the  twin  misfortunes  of  war 
and  inflation,  is  at  an  alltlme  high,  the 
farmers  have  not  shared  In  this  national 
prosperity.  Department  of  Agriculture 
statistics  disclose  that  although  gross 
farm  Income  has  Increased  slightly,  the 
realized  net  income — In  part  due  to  In- 
creased (^>erational  expenses  and  high 
Interest  rates — has  ronahied  at  a  shock- 
ingly low  level. 

In  addlticm,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  announced  selective 


crop  expansions  which  could  a.dd  about 
300  million  acres  in  1967  to  land  cur- 
rently under  cultivation.  This  increase 
Is  necessary  to  meet  our  Nation's  food 
commitments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  help  meet  these  demands  additional 
machinery  and  modernization  of  present 
equipment  will  be  necessary.  Most  of  this 
must  be  purchased  on  credit  with  un- 
conscionably high  interest  rates. 

As  the  farmer  makes  his  plans  for  the 
coining  year,  he  will  need  this  tax  incen- 
tive. He  will  need  to  know  if  he  can  af- 
ford to  invest  in  a  new  tractor  or  a  new 
combine.  He  needs  the  tax  break  which 
will  enable  him  to  start  his  conversion 
to  a  modem  dairy  plant.  And  as  a  na- 
tion we  need  him  to  do  these  things. 
Certainly,  with  parity  down  to  80  percent 
we  should  not  deprive  the  farmer  of 
this  7-percent  tax  credit  under  prevail- 
ing economic  circumstances. 

Similarly,  the  small  businessman  has 
not  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  our  eco- 
nomic upswing.  Caught  in  the  middle 
between  increased  wage  demands  and 
the  competiUon  of  the  giants  with  their 
ability  to  dominate  a  major  part  of  the 
market,  the  smaU  businessman  has  been 
faced  with  the  choice  between  modern- 
izing or  perishing.  Because  of  the  tight 
money  market  marked  by  high  Interest 
rates  and  unavailability  of  funds,  it  was 
and  is  necessary  to  rely  partly  on  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  to  achieve  this 
modernization.  And  rely  upon  it  they 
have.  In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota 
a  recent  survey  showed  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  small  businessmen  queried 
believed  that  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  had  contributed  to  the  expansion 
or  modernization  of  business.  The  per- 
centage favoring  the  usefulness  of  this 
program  was  higher  than  the  percent- 
age for  any  other  recently  passed  Ux 
revision  measure. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  their  foreslghtedness  in 
liberalizing  the  effect  of  the  suspension 
of  the  tax  credit.  I  believe  that  by  al- 
lowing this  exemption  for  small  business 
and  farmers  they  have  done  much  to 
strengthen  our  economy. 

Finally  let  me  say  the  exemption  of 
freight  hauling  railroad  cars  and  their 
trailer  and  semitrailer  equivalents  In 
the  trucking  Industry  we  are  at  long 
last  making  some  headway  and  provid- 
ing some  incentive  in  the  matter  of  meet- 
ing the  serious  shortage  of  grain  hauling 
facilities  which  for  far  too  long  have 
prevailed  in  this  country.  Thus  it  is 
hoped  American  agriculture  will  derive 
some  real  benefits  from  the  exemptions 
we  have  made  here  today  for  procure- 
ment of  new  boxcars  and  freight  hauling 
facilities  by  both  the  railroad  and  the 
trucking  Industry. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
several  Senators,  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  have  advanced  a  series  of 
Interrelated  but.  I  regret  to  say,  not  al- 
ways consistent,  arguments  against  the 
anti-inflationary  fiscal  action  which  is 
contained  in  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 
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Reluctantly  but  without  misKlvlnijs  as 
to  the  essential  wisdom  of  the  .suspen- 
sion In  the  light  of  the  present  facts,  I 
now  support  the  suspension  legislation 
In  the  economic  situation  we  face  today 
I  am  coristralned  to  do  so  by  the  ines- 
capable realities  of  the  economy  of  1966 
and  prospective  conditions  In  1967 

Let  me  first  review  briefly  some  nf  the 
reasoning  which  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  adduced  in  behalf 
of  continuing  a  special  tax  stimulus  to 
business  capital  expenditures  on  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  despite  pressures 
of  excess  demand  which  have  buUt  up 
large  backlogs  of  unfilled  equipment  or- 
ders and  in  the  process  pushed  u  ^  de- 
mands for  credit,  placed  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  money  market,  and  conlrlljuted 
to  a  higher  structure  of  Interest  -ates. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  suspension 
of  the  tax  credit  Is  the  wrong  solution 
for  present-day  inflation  problems  on  the 
ground  that  there  Is  r^oo  much  uncer- 
tainty whether  we  will  have  an  Inflation 
problem  by  the  time  the  Investments 
alTected  by  the  suspension  are  placed  In 
service 

Second  It  Ls  maintained  that  even 
If  there  Is  no  such  uncertainty,  we  need 
additional  plant  capacity  to  combat  In- 
flation on  the  supply  side,  even  though 
the  cost  In  terms  of  additional  demand 
for  resources  to  make  the  additional  ma- 
chines may  be  many  times  the  contribu- 
tion to  supplies 

Third,  It  Is  argued  that  even  If  we 
have  a  boom  situation  In  the  capital  In- 
vestment area  and  elsewhere,  the  way  to 
correct  It  Is  not  to  dampen  the  tax  stim- 
ulus that,  once  appropriate,  now  contrib- 
utes to  our  problem,  but  rather  to  content 
ourselves  with  curtailing  Government 
expenditures — and  he  singles  out  In  this 
ccrmectlon  supersonic  transixjrt  devel- 
opment, the  space  program,  and  certain 
public  works. 

There  Is  a  certain  plauslbleness  In  such 
arguments.  But  let  us  examine  the 
case  In  closer  perspective  to  see  how 
well  it  really  hangs  together 

IS  THt    lNn_ATION    PRUBLCM    TfiO    CNCKXTAIN    TO 
RISK     AfTtH.VI.AriVl    RESTRAININC    ACTION? 

There  are  always  uncertainties  in  the 
economic  outlook,  and  It  always  requires 
a  certain  boldness  to  predict  as  early  as 
October  14  of  any  year  what  tiie  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  following  calen- 
dar year  may  be. 

Any  uncertainties  related  to  the 
budget,  to  the  requirements  of  Vietnam, 
to  associated  fiscal  actions,  and  to  the 
response  c'  private  investment  to  this 
whole  complex  of  events  seem  to  me  to 
suggest  clearly  ti^e  wisdom  of  salutary 
restraints,  particularly  if  the  restraint 
merely  takes  the  form  of  the  temporary 
siispenslon  of  a  stimulus  which  is  not 
needed  at  the  present  time 

It  is  my  view  that  any  thorough  study 
of  present  Investment  levels  and  trends 
will  lead  Inevitably  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  was  reached  by  Chairman  Ack- 
ley  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  by  Secretary  Fowler  of  the  Treasury 
that  Investment  demand  today  Is  simply 
too  high  for  the  welfare  of  the  economy. 

It  Is  overstraining  the  capacity  of  our 
caplUl   goods   industries,   and   It  shows 


little  prospect  of  significant  relaxation  In 
the  months  ahead  unless  we  take  appro- 
priate restraining  action 

L#t  me  review  a  few  of  the  basic  facts. 
Pia;it  and  equipment  outlays  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  Increasing  by  an  In- 
dicated 17  percent  this  year,  the  largest 
i:>ercentage  increase  in  a  decade 

Tyds  Is  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  investment  has  risen  roughly  twice 
as  fast  as  gross  national  product. 

Investment  expenditures  constitute  the 
largest  proportion  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct ever  recorded  In  the  postwar  era. 
Chairman  Ackiey  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  recently  observed. 

Pressure  of  tlds  kind  of  demand  Is 
showing  up  in  labor  shortages,  rising 
prices,  and  growing  backlogs  In  our  In- 
vestment goods  Industries 

UnmlsUkable  as  It  Is  that  Uie  current 
pressures  of  demand  on  machinery  and 
equipment  liMlustrles  are  too  strong  is.  of 
course,  always  possible  to  exploit  the 
argument  that  the  future  of  investment 
can  never  be  predicted  with  full  certainty 
In  a  free  economy 

Since  this  doubt  has  been  raised  let  us 
examine  the  situation  a  little  closer. 

The  administi-ation  lias  been  higWy  re- 
luctant to  recommend  the  suspension  of 
the  Investment  incentives  whlcii  It  has 
consistently  urged  as  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  strong  and  growing  economy 

The  admliiistration  h£is  conducted  a 
continuous  aiid  careful  review  of  the  flow 
of  business  Investment  and  Its  future  out- 
look. It  has  been  alert  for  any  sign  that 
the  c-apltal  boom  might  be  turning  Into 
a  mure  moderate  course  that  would  make 
the  present  bill  unnecessary. 

It  Is  true  that  the  President's  appeal 
for  restraint  in  Investment  led  many 
Arms  to  review  and  moderate  their  In- 
vestment decisions. 

Tight  money  has  probably  had  some 
impact  In  combination  with  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  In  curbing  the  demand  for 
capital  goods. 

The  Commerce-SEC  survey  and  the 
latest  Natloixal  Industrial  Conference 
Board  survey,  which  became  available  In 
late  August  and  early  September,  gave 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Investment 
boom.  In  spite  of  particular  iixstances  of 
moderation,  still  had  too  much  steam. 

The  Commerce-SEX:  Survey  showed 
that  for  the  12th  consecutive  quarter 
actual  Investment  expenditures  this 
spring  had  exceeded  the  plans  reported 
just  a  few  months  earlier,  disclosed  no 
dampening  In  the  expenditure  plana  for 
the  second  half  of  tliis  year. 

On  the  contrary,  a  further  rise  of  $3  5 
billion  was  still  projected  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  fourth  quarter.  Moreover, 
the  continuing  consistent  record  of  up- 
ward revisions  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  In  the  absence  of  restraining  ac- 
tion the  growth  of  Investment  outlay  !n 
the  second  half  of  1966  could  well  turn 
out  higher  than  now  projected. 

I  undersUnd  also  tiiat  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  survey 
showed  that  after  a  relative  pause  In  the 
first  quarter  corporate  capital  appropria- 
tions— representing  plans  for  new  proj- 
ects— Increased  by  an  additional  10  per- 
cent tn  the  second  quarter  to  a  level  more 
than  20  percent  for  the  year  earlier  and 
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about  30  percent  above  the  current  rate 

of  expenditures. 

The  .simple  fact  is  that  new  orders  for 
machinery  and  equipment  show  excessive 
strength  far  outrunning  shipments  and 
adding  to  already  long  order  backlogs 
It  IS  true  that  variations  have  occurred 
from  month  to  month  in  i>art4cular 
types  of  Industry-  Despite  these  varia- 
tions, the  machinery  and  equipment  or- 
ders, whether  they  were  advancing  or 
retreating,  have  been  considerably 
higher  every  single  month  than  the 
shipments  which  tlie  machinery  and 
equipment  producers  were  able  to  make. 
The  result  can  only  mean  one  thing, 
greater  backlogs  and  additional  infla- 
tionary  pressure 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  ex- 
cess of  new  orders  over  shipments  has 
ranged  from  4  to  12  percent  In  the  first 
8  montiis  of  this  year,  pushing  back- 
logs up  nearly  $3  billion  or  18 'i.  percent 
No  one  has  been  able  to  make  a  quan- 
titative estimate  of  investment  spending 
In  1967  Any  reliable  results  will  have 
to  wait  for  the  Commerce-SEC  survey 
of  December  v^-hlch  will  report  business 
investment  plans  for  the  first  half  In 
1967. 

Earlier  private  surveys  may  give  us 
some  Indications,  but  overall  the  record 
of  private  surveys  has  been  less  satis- 
factory' than  those  developed  by  the 
Commerce-SEC  study. 

We  have  all  the  ingredients  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  investment  next  year 
There  are  large  backlogs  of  orders  and 
unspent    capital    appropriations. 

Operating  rates  of  industry  are  high. 
sales  volume  Is  at  record  levels,  consum- 
er markets  are  strong,  businesses  have  a 
tremendous  cash  flow  from  record  profits 
and  depreciation  allowances  as  well  as 
market  and  competitive  Incentives  to 
carry  on  further  campaigns  of  expansion 
and  modernization  In  1967 

We  do  not  wish  to  Interfere  with  the 
real  purpose  of  these  campaigns,  but  we 
can  moderate  their  growth  so  that  they 
do  not  spill  over  Into  Inflationary  excess 
by  offering  businesses  any  Incentive  to 
stretch  out  their  investment  until  such 
time  as  the  economy  can  accommodate 
It  without  unacceptable  price  rises. 

WILL  niT.  ETTTCT  OF  SrSPENSION  REALLY  BE 
DlXATEn  VNTIL  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  ACTION  IS 
NO   LONOCR    APPROPRIATE? 

Many  have  somewhat  uncritically  ac- 
cepted the  notion  that  since  there  is  a 
long  leadtlme  In  modem  plant  expan- 
sion and  modernization  programs,  the 
efTect  of  the  Investment  credit  suspen- 
sion will  be  long  delayed  and  may  not 
show  up  until  a  year  from  now  when— 
who  knows — recession  or  deflation  may 
be  the  problem.  In  this  line  of  analysis. 
I  believe  they  have  overlooked  the  Im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  the  bill  ap- 
plies the  suspension  to  orders  during 
the  suspension  period. 

The  suspension  of  a  tax  credit  will  af- 
fect the  decision  to  order  today.  The 
Impact  of  the  sustjenslon  will  be  Im- 
mediate in  terms  of  the  Investment  de- 
cisions and  the  inflow  of  new  equipment 
orders.  The  cutback  in  orders  will  slow 
down  the  topheavT  growth  of  unfilled 
order  backlogs.    It  Is  the  heavy  backlog 
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of  unfllled  orders  that  creates  the  pres- 
sure for  rising  capital  goods  prices. 
Tliere  is  not  only  bidding  for  available 
output  but  the  producers  of  capital  goods 
are  driven  to  competition  for  scarce 
labor  and  materials,  and  Into  overtime 
production.  In  short,  growing  order 
backlogs  are  simply  demand  out  running 
supply.  This  Is  Inflation.  Here  is  where 
inflation  can  be  stopped. 

To  assume  that  the  Impact  of  suspen- 
sion Is  delayed  until  the  property  affected 
by  the  suspension  Is  Installed  Is  a  plain 
technical  error. 

THE  CAPACITY   AND  SUPPLY  ISStTE 

It  is  urged  that  the  suspension  of  the 
credit  will  slow  capacity  expansion  and 
modernization  and  thus  be  Inflationary 
rather  than  deflationary. 

Of  course,  investment  adds  to  capacity 
and  cuts  cost.  But  this  addition  occiu-s 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  investment.  In 
the  short  nin.  building  more  capital 
eoods  simply  absorbs  output.  Most  of 
the  capital  Investments  that  might  be 
affected  by  this  suspension  will  not  be- 
gin to  make  an  output  contribution  of 
their  own  until  1969  or  1970,  and  we  are 
concerned  with  Inflation  In  1967  and  1968. 

.Actually  the  suspension  will  result  in 
very  little  cutback  In  real  investment. 
Mo.st  of  what  will  be  affected  Is  Increased 
prices  of  Investment  goods.  Most  of 
the  investment  demand  cutback  will  be 
an  attempt  to  go  beyond  capacity  to- 
ward what  may  be  described  as  "un- 
attainable output."  Investment  efforts 
Into  this  zone  are  just  that:  efforts  not 
accomplished.  Efforts  of  this  kind, 
spurred  on  to  fever  heat  by  tax  Incen- 
tives can  only  generate  Inflationary 
froth — not  real  hard  Investment. 

Suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
will  not  interfere  with  high  priority  In- 
vestment where  plant  shortage  Is  really 
a  limiting  factor.  It  will  help  defer  lower 
priority  investment  In  areas  where  the 
problem  Is  labor  shortage.  The  resulting 
effects  on  the  distribution  of  our  capital- 
development  resources  will  be  all  to  the 
good. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  on  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  "instant  capacity"  which 
may  be  behind  the  reluctance  to  mod- 
erate investment  at  this  time.  A  ma- 
chine costing  $1,000  may  eventually  con- 
tribute far  more  than  $1,000  to  the 
supply  of  goods  In  the  marketplace.  But 
it  cannot  do  so  instantly.  It  takes  years 
for  a  machine  to  pay  out  its  costs,  even 
with  a  comparative  short  payout  period. 
The  machine  which  takes  $1,000  of  re- 
source out  of  the  economy  today  does  not 
magically  put  $1,000  plus  of  supply  back 
Into  the  economy  today.  Far  from  it. 
For  the  current  year  or  some  time  there- 
after. Investment  means  a  net  drain  on 
our  resources  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
if  Investment  paid  off  with  a  sudden 
jackpot  in  excess  of  its  cost,  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  would  be  painless 
Indeed.  The  reality  we  face  is  that  we 
cannot  do  everything  we  would  like  to  do 
In  improving  and  strengthening  oiu:  In- 
dustrial capacity  this  year  or  next  year. 
The  process  takes  time.  We  can  hurry 
It  only  so  much.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
lia.ste  makes  waste.  And  no  matter  how 
longingly  we  contemplate  the  future 
contribution  on  investment  expenditure 


may  make.  Its  current  effect  is  to  absorb 
resources  more  than  it  adds  to  the  short- 
nm  supply  picture.  The  ciunulative  im- 
pact of  capital  investment  on  supplies  of 
goods  and  services  builds  up  over  time. 
But  the  Investments  ordered  or  started 
during  the  next  16  months  will  not  ease 
our  basic  supply  picture  during  that 
time.  In  the  interim  suspension  can 
ease  the  strain  on  inflationary  pressure 
on  our  resources  now  being  reflected 
both  in  the  capital  goods  industries  and 
our  money  markets. 

CAN   CTTXTAILrNC   PTIBI.IC   EXPENDITURES    DO    THE 
WHOLE    JOB    OP    ECONOMIC    RESTRAINT? 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Senator  Proxmire's  assertion,  as 
reported  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  13,  that  the  only  way  to  put  an 
immediate  damper  on  price  Inflation  is 
to  sharply  cut  Federal  spendmg. 

The  investment  tax  incentive  suspen- 
sion legislation  under  consideration  is 
only  part  of  a  broader  program  of  fiscal 
restraint  announced  by  the  President. 
The  announced  program  for  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  by  some  $3  billion 
in  fiscal  1967  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
set  of  measures  to  halt  price  increase  and 
Interest  rate  escalation. 

The  President's  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  review  all  Fed- 
eral agency  participation  sales  will  re- 
duce the  burden  of  Federal  finance  on 
the  capital  markets.  The  pnmlng  of  all 
Federal  lending  and  borrowing  activi- 
ties by  all  Federal  departments  was 
called  for  in  the  President's  memoran- 
dum of  September  9. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
urged  to  cooperate  in  reducing  lower- 
priority  expenditures  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent. 

This  concerted  program  will  operate  to 
reduce  the  Government's  take  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources — real  and  financial — for 
nondefense  purposes.  All  of  these 
measures  help  build  a  rounded  program. 
But  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  restraint 
in  government-civilian  expenditures  to 
bear  the  whole  load  of  restraining  the 
inflationary  pressures  stemming  both 
from  southeast  Asia  requirements  and 
the  unparalleled  capital  boom  in  our 
economy. 

THK     DIPLATlON     BOGEY 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
chosen  to  dwell  on  the  dangers  of  de- 
flation or  depression  which  could  be  ag- 
gravated if  the  Investment  credit  were 
temporarily  withdrawn.  If  he  is  really 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  defla- 
tion in  a  hesitant  economy  by  the  way.  I 
am  not  sure  that  spartan  curtailment  of 
Government  expenditures  are  called  for. 

If  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  ends — as 
we  know  it  must  one  day — there  may  or 
may  not  be  advance  warning.  We  would 
want  to  realine  our  fiscal  policy  with 
other  available  instruments  of  national 
economic  policy  to  deal  with  such  a 
happy  eventuality.  But  the  fear  that 
temporary  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  would  precipitate  a  downturn 
with  the  end  of  hostilities  is  misplaced. 
Our  prosperity  does  not  rest  on  defense, 
and  should  recession  tendencies  appear 
various  tax  measures  along  with  restora- 
tion of  investment  credit  are  available  to 
put  the  economy  back  on  an  even  keel. 


Our  problem  for  now  and  the  immedi- 
ate future  is  one  of  apppropriate  re- 
straint on  an  immistakable  capital  goods 
boom.  First  let  us  cross  that  bridge — 
and  then  we  can  confidently  approach 
the  next  one.  If  we  let  anxiety  about 
possible  future  recessions  distract  us 
from  our  obhgation  to  take  some  re- 
sponsible fiscal  steps  today,  we  would 
surely  stumble.  I  am  happy  to  reject 
such  counsels  and  support  the  temporary 
suspension  legislation  which  focuses  so 
effectively  on  price  and  interest  rate 
pressures.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  feel  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  tables,  one  relating  to  ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment, 
and  the  other  to  expenditures  specifically 
for  new  manufacturing  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


Period 

Total 

Percent 
increase 

1958 

$30.53 
32.54 
35.68 
34.37 
37.31 
3fl.22 
44.90 
51  96 

1959. 

6.6 

9.6 

-3.7 

8.6 

6.1 

14.6 

15.7 

17.1 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

60.86 

Total  percentajte  in- 
crease  

09  3 

Expenditures  for  new  manufacturing  plant 
and  equipment 

[Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 


Period 

Total 

Percent 

Increase 

1958 

J11.43 
12.07 
14.  4R 
13.68 
14.68 
15.69 
18.68 
22.45 
27.07 

1959 

6  6 

1960 

20  0 

1961 

1962 

7  3 

1963 

6  Q 

1964 

18.  4 

1965 

20  8 

1966 

20  6 

Total  pcrcestage 
Increase 

136  8 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  J.avits] 
proposes  an  amendment  for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Tydincs,  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

"(14)  Railroad  rollinc.  stock. — Any  prop- 
erty which  Is  railroad  rolling  stock  especially 
designed  and  used  for  local  or  suburban  com- 
muter ser\ices  shall  be  treated  as  property 
which    Is   not   suspenBlon   period   property." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  Item. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
the  cosponsors  or  I  had  proposed  any 
such  amendment  as  I  am  now  proposing, 
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which  deals  strlctiy  with  the  railroad 
rolling  stock  especiaiiy  deslgnt-d  and  ii3ed 
for  local  and  contmunter  traiLspurtaUon. 
It  13  very  sirictiy  conllned  None  of  us 
had  anticipated  otTerln^i  a:iy  such 
amendn.ent  uiUil  the  committee,  rather 
quickly  and  suddenly— I  do  not  say  that 
Invidiously — took  out  of  the  bill  what 
was  in  It  when  it  came  to  the  floor — to 
wit.  an  exemption  for  passenger  cars. 

We  were  thereby  faced  with  sweeping 
out  of  the  bill  an  enormous  biocS  of 
properly  Included  In  that  block  of 
property  was  what  those  of  us  from 
States  and  cities  with  heavy  commuter 
problems  found  represented  a  vcrv  cntl- 
c*l  question  to  us  Therefore,  the  effort 
Is  now  to  limit  the  railroad  ro!lln«  stock 
exempted  from  the  suspension  ro  what 
Is  essential  to  commuter  services. 

Of  course.  Mr  President,  the  com- 
muter railroads  are  m  dire  need  Ln 
New  Yurk.  for  example,  we  have  had  to 
take  over,  as  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Long  Island  Kailroad  As  to  Uie  New 
Haven.  It  Ls  very  likely  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  tjoverrunents  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  There  is  Just  no  money 
available  for  commuter  service  cars. 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS      I  yield 

Mr  IXDNQ  of  Louisiana  Is  the  Sen- 
ator speaking  of  self-propelled  commuter 
railroad  cars'* 

Mr  JAVITS  The  reason  I  used  the 
words  that  I  did  is  chat  this  matter  r^mt 
on  us  so  suddenly  that  we  did  not  l;now 
exactly  the  words  to  use,  so  we  did  the 
best  we  could  I  said  "especially  de- 
signed and  used  for  local  or  suburban 
commuter  services  "  However.  If  the 
Senator  should  decide  that  this  Ls  a  fair 
point  we  are  raising.  I  would  assume  that 
when  the  matter  got  to  conference,  exact 
wording  to  meet  the  situation  could  be 
worked  out.  We  all  know  what  It  Is, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  using 
the  precise  words  of  art.  It  Is  the  best 
collaiborative  judgment  to  which  we  could 
come 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sen- 
ator Is  talking  about  a  specialized  car 
used  for  commuter  purposes' 

Mr  JAVTTS      I  am. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  will  take 
it  to  conference 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  wU!  the  Senator  yield':" 

Mr   JAVITS      I  yield. 

Mr  WIIJX\MS  of  New  Jersey  As  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 

Mr  JA'VTTS  The  Senator  Is  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  St'iiators  RiBitorr,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  rYDiNCS.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  and  Dodd  are  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  deplorable  problem 

Mr  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  hope 
this  Ls  not  limited  to  what  the  .Senator 
from  Lousiana  called  self-propelled 

Mr  JAVITS  No  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'understands  that  It  is  to  be 
the  commuter-problem  car 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  ol  my  time 


The  PRESIDING  OPI-TCER  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  some- 
times a  Congress  legislates  and  then,  later 
an.  It  aggravates  the  situation,  and  some- 
how we  have  to  ball  people  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr  President,  that  happened  in  1965 
when  we  passed  S  2300  In  which  section 
307  declared  a  part  of  the  East  River  In 
New  York  City  as  nonnavigable 

They  had  In  mind,  because  It  came  as  a 
request  from  New  York  City,  that  the 
area  Involved  in  this  nonnavigable  stream 
and  the  adjacent  area  was  to  be  used  for 
low -cost  housing  and  for  a  school  for 
children  of  United  Nations  personnel. 
Construction  would  take  place  on  plat- 
forms supported  by  open  piles,  so  as  not 
to  affect  the  navigable  part  of  the  East 
River  channel. 

Promoters  undertook  to  develop  a  $64 
million  low-cost  housing  project.  They 
could  not  get  a  99-vear  lease,  which  they 
rieeded  In  order  to  sell  for  bonds  and 
debentures.  New  York  City  could  only 
sue  them  a  20-year  lease.  Therefore. 
Mr  President,  action  was  required  by 
the  New  York  Legislature. 

All  of  the  promotional  work  has  been 
done.     The   money,   in   large    part,   has 
been  expended.     The   plans  are   ready 
The  New  York  Legislature  has  not  acted 
It  leaves  the  people  high  and  dry 

Mr  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  has  been  discussed  with  the  chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  submit  it  now  as  a  cure  for 
the  situation  that  was  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  Congress  Itself 

The  PRi':SIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  he  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

On  pag«  18.  line  34,  renumber  "(S)"  as 
"  I  4  I  "  and  after  line  23.  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)     HOUSXNC   BUILT   ON    NONNAVlGABL,S  WA- 

TIX3 — Par&graph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Item  of  real  property  on  which  housing  1« 
built  If  such  housing  could  not  have  been 
provided  but  for  the  enactment  of  section 
307  or  308  of  the  Act  of  October  37.  18«6 
iPubllc  Law  8»~3da.  79  Stat.  1073)." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  .situation  was  discussed  In  com- 
mittee and  most  of  us  were  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  the  Sermtor  from  Illinois 
;Mr  DiRKSKNl  whether  the  situation 
which  he  has  In  mind  was  protected  by 
the  bill  or  not 

We  did  point  out  In  the  report  that 
where  certain  commitments  had  been 
made,  urban  renewal  projects  were  pro- 
tected 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  had  had  all 
of  the  details  about  this  matter  we  would 
have  been  willing  to  accord  the.se  people 
the  same  consideration  as  others.     It  Is 


true  that  they  have  a  different  situation 
but  the  equities  are  much  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  liave  no  objec- 
tion to  tlie  amendment,  now  that  the 
Senator  has  worked  it  out 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
f Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  In  con- 
nection with  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit data,  particularly  the  act  of  1965  to 
show  how  this  matter  came  about,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2300 

Sec  307  That  portion  of  the  East  River, 
in  New  York  County.  State  of  New  York,  ly- 
ing between  the  south  line  of  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  extended  eaatwardly.  the 
United  States  pierhead  line  as  it  existed  on 
July  1.  1965.  and  the  south  line  of  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  extended  eaatwardly.  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Dnited 
States. 

River    an^d    Harbob.    Bsach    Erosion.    Flood 

Control  Projects,  and  Watib  Supply 

(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

on  S. 23001 

SECnOW    307 

TTie  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  declare  a 
certain  section  of  the  East  River  In  New  York 
City  nonnavigable,  so.  as  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  the  area  for  housing  and  other 
purposes 

The  aj-ea  In  question  lies  between  17th  and 
30th  Streets  In  Manh.ittan.  at  a  place  where 
the  river  m.akes  a  significant  bend,  creating 
an  area  of  water  outside  the  plerbend  line. 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  structure  In  the 
area  la  a  pier  used  to  dock  a  boat  used  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
which  the  city  would  presumably  relocate. 
There  is  no  navigation  taking  place  in  the 
area,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  testi- 
fied before  this  committee  that  It  has  no 
future  use  contemplated  for  the  area. 

In  requesll:.^  this  lef^lation.  the  city  of 
New  York  stated  that  It  desired  the  area  to 
be  used  j>nmarliy  for  housing,  including 
facilities  for  medical  persdnnel  of  Bellevue 
Hospital.  Shops,  restaurants,  and  a  marina 
would  also  be  buUt.  One  portion  of  the  area 
would  be  used  as  the  site  for  a  school  for 
children  of  U.N  personnel.  The  present 
U  N.  school  occupies  a  site  that  has  been  con- 
demned. Construction  would  take  place  on 
platforms  supported  by  open  piles,  so  as  not 
to  aJTect  the  navigable  part  of  the  East  River 
Channel. 

This  declaration  of  nonnavlgablUty  with- 
drawn the  Federal  Oovernment's  right  to 
order  the  structures  removed  for  purposes  of 


tmvigatlon  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  without  compensation.  This 
will  remove  a  cloud  on  the  tale,  and  allow 
local  Interests  to  make  financial  arrange- 
nie.'its  for  the  development  of  the  area  for 
useful  purposes  other  than  navigation.  The 
section  requires  no  expenditure  of  F'ederal 
funds. 

Granik    ENTEaPRisEs,    Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  February  15,  1965. 
Re    East    River    Improvement*    Pier    67    to 

Pier  70  , 

Hon.  Lko  Brown,  ' 

Commissioner  of  Marine  and  Aviation, 
Battery  Maritime  Building, 
.Vfu'  York,  NY. 

Uear  Commissioner  Brown:  In  reference 
to  my  letter  of  December  4,  1964  and  subse- 
quent meetings  with  General  Evan  M.  House- 
m.»n.  Mr.  Louis  Hewett,  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Leonard  Cohen,  as  well  as  our  con- 
ference of  January  28,  1965,  1  Wish  to  advise 
yoa  as  follows: 

I  propose  certain  Improvements  In  the  area 
Ix.ited  between  Avenue  C  and  East  23rd 
Street  on  the  East  River  comprising  Piers  67, 
68.  69  and  70. 

This  area  covers  approxlm.'j.tely  20  acres. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  residential  developments 
of  Stuyvesant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  VU- 
.:ii;e  The  site  Is  accessible  from  Avenue  C, 
tisi  20th  Street,  East  23rd  Street  and  the 
Marginal  Street  passing  under  the  Pranklln 
Delano  Rooeevelt  Drive. 

The  proposed  improvements  comprise  five 
51  high-rise  residential  towers  covering  ap- 
proximately 6%  of  the  site.  Extensive  recre- 
aUoual  and  cultural  facilities  are  an  Integral 
part  of  my  concept  There  will  be  ample 
parking  and  shopping  areas,  as  well  as  a 
waterfront  restaurant  overlooking  a  large 
Marina. 

Each  of  the  slender  residential  towers  of 
circular  shape  Is  approximately  110  feet  In 
diameter  and  rl.ses  over  500  feet.  Each  tower 
contains  approximately  600  apartments  rang- 
ing from  efficiencies  U)  3  bedroom  units. 

The  towers  and  recreational  facilities, 
since  they  will  replace  the  present  unsightly 
structures,  will  serve  to  "open  up"  the  neigh- 
borhood— the  entire  neighborhood,  not 
merely  the  Immediate  area  of  the  residences 
I  shall  construct — to  the  River.  Thus,  the 
rtews  of  the  Ulver  from  Stuyvesant  Town 
ind  Peter  Cooper  Village  wlU,  essentially, 
be  enhanced:  this  Is  accomplished  by  placing 
three  towers  south  of  Avenue  C.  one  tower 
«  the  foot  of  20th  Street  and  the  fifth 
tower  at  the  northern  end  of  the  site  near 
23rd  Street. 

Large  recreational  facilities  terraced  over 
several  parking  decks  descending  toward 
•-he  River's  e<lge  are  located  between  Towers 
J  and  4  and  Towers  4  and  5.  These  are 
connected  by  pedestrian  passages  to  Stuyve- 
-■ani  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village  which 
11;  serve  to  make  available  easy  access  to 
waterfront  recreation  to  the  residents  of 
these  developments. 

But  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  enhanc- 
ing the  view  to  the  river  or  beautifying  the 
port  area — important  as  these  featurea  are; 
in  Integral  aspect  of  the  improvements  will 
^e  the  actual  creation  of  new  park  land 
'ithout  any  de.«tructlon  of  housing  or  btisl- 
ness  facilities  now  In  operation. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  over-emphasize  this 
■itallv  Important  consideration:  new  houa- 
^ns  wUl  be  built  for  approximately  3000 
..imily  units — without  the  need  to  relocate 
"ven  one  family  from  the  site  during  con- 
■■^truction. 

The  recreational  facilities  are  divided  Into 
Active-  (for  the  young)   and  "Passive"  (for 
the  sedentary-inclined)    and  comprise: 

Active-  Playgrounds.  Sport  Activities, 
■Swimming.  Boating,  Skating. 

Paissive:  Parks,  Sheltered  sitting  areas, 
"allu. 


Neighborhood  shopping  and  service  facil- 
ities are  located  at  the  West  end  of  the  site 
facing  the  Marginal  Street.  Entrances  to 
the  parking  decks  are  adjacent  to  these 
facilities. 

A  public  restaurant  Is  located  at  the  base 
of  Tower  4  overlooking  the  Marina  and  the 
East  River. 

In  line  with  my  own  Interest  in  the  com- 
munications field  over  many  years.  I  have 
had  the  architects  include  extensive  lacll- 
Ities  for  educative  cultural  development. 
benefiting  not  only  the  neighborhood,  but 
beyond:  the  city  and  even  the  nation. 

For  example,  I  envisage  the  creation  of  a 
Community  Center  dedicated  to  a  distin- 
guished New  Yorker,  where  films,  still  photo- 
graphs, television  and  radio  tapes  will  be 
available,  covering  the  sj)ectrum  of  Amer- 
ican and  New  York  political  life  for  the  past 
four  decades.  To  this  center  school  groups 
win  come  for  on-the-spot  studies  In  modern 
social  history.  I  will  also  arrange — similar  to 
my  radio  TV  programs  where  the  leading 
figures  of  government,  Industry  and  labor 
are  questioned  by  youngsters  on  the  Issues  of 
the  day — for  a  lecture-series  at  the  Center  by 
prominent  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life.  These 
lectures  too  will  be  videotaped  and  made 
available,  without  charge,  to  youth  groups 
all  over  the  country. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  housing 
within  the  Center  of  the  offices  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  for  Scholastic  Achievement.  Tlie 
Center  will  be  utilized  for  public  functions 
sponsored  by  the  Committee — with  the  in- 
tention that  the  Committee  and  the  Center 
become  nation-wide  catalysts  for  Unproved 
scholarship  effort  and  p>erformance  by 
youngsters. 

I  intend  to  spell  out  further  in  a  more  de- 
tailed memorandum  my  concept  of  the  Com- 
munity Center,  with  emphasis  on  its  fur- 
ther use,  as  a  non-profit  American  Forum 
Foundation  Radio  and  Television  Center. 
Educational  leaders  are  keenly  interested  in 
this  Center  and  we  hope  to  Include  their  sug- 
gestions and  Ideals. 

For  the  present,  copies  of  the  site  plan 
and  renderings  prepared  by  Katz,  Weisman. 
Weber,  and  Strauss,  the  Architect-Engineers. 
and  Guy  Q.  Rothensteln,  Designer,  have  been 
presented  to  General  Houseman  of  your  of- 
fice. An  aerial  photograph  of  the  area  was 
also  made  available. 

The  same  plans  and  photographs  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Honorable  Milton  Mol- 
len,  former  Chairman  of  the  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board,  and  the  Honorable 
William  F.  B.  Ballard,  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission.  The  Honorable  Her- 
bert Evans  and  several  other  ofBcials  of  the 
Housing  Board  were  present  at  the  meeting 
In  Chairman  Mollen's  ofBce. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Oracle  Man- 
sion on  January  27,  1965,  the  educational  as- 
pects of  the  project  were  discussed  with  the 
following,  all  associated  with  the  Mayer's 
Committee  on  Scholastic  Achievement: 
Judge  Louis  I.  Kaplan,  Dr.  Jacob  Harsteln. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Mantell,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Wlison. 
Another  meeting  was  held  with  these  gentle- 
men on  February  2,  1965. 

Our  architects  are  consulting  with  the 
engineering  firm  of  DlStasio  and  Van  Buren 
on  site  engineering,  structural  and  mechan- 
ical aspects  of  the  project.  A  preliminary 
cost  analysis  is  In  preparation. 

As  per  your  request  this  cost  analysis  will 
be  submitted  to  your  office.  A  cost  analysis 
has  also  been  requested  by  the  Hotising  and 
Redevelopment  Board  to  enable  them  to 
study  the  financial  aspects  of  this  develop- 
ment In  detail. 

As  a  native  New  Yorker  I  have  always 
looked  upon  my  city  as  the  greatest  port  in 
the  world. 

But  a  great  port  city — as  you  know  far 
better  than  I — must  be  more  than  an  entre- 


pot for  crates  and  shipments  going  in  and 
out:  people  belong  on  the  waterfront,  too.  in 
an  atmosphere  of  good  housing  and  construc- 
tive, enjoyable  recreational  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities. All  this  I  am  trying  to  encompass 
in  the  plans  I  have  made  available:  a  for- 
ward-thrust in  waterfront  utilization  which 
not  only  represents  a  pioneering  .step  In  port 
development  but  will  extend  to  the  benefit 
and  beauty  of  our  city. 

May  I  respectfully  request  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  a  lease  with  you  cover- 
ing the  aforementioned  area.  Would  you 
be  good  enough  to  authorize  the  appropriate 
official  of  your  agency  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  said  lease  with  us. 

In  reply  please  refer  to  my  New  York  ad- 
dress: 770  Lexington  Avenue;  telephone  ntmi- 
ber.  PLaza  1-6868. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Theodore  Granik, 

Mr.  JA\t:TS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and 
the  Seriator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  J . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  J.avits]  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  .'section: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  SecUon  46(c)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  investment)   Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'plus'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   (A); 

•■i21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  Gubparagraph  (B)  and  inserilng  in  lieu 
thereof  ',  plus";  and 

■(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (BJ 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■•  tC)  the  employee  training  program  ex- 
penses (as  defined  in  section  48ih)  )  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  taxa- 
ble year.' 

"(b)  Section  48  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  and 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (kl  (as  redesignated  by  the  first 
section  of  this  .-ict)  as  subsection  d),  and 
by  inserting  before  such  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(k)  Employeu  Training  Program  Ex- 
penses.— 

"■(1)  In  general — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "empioyee  training  pro- 
gram expense"  means  only  an  expense 
which — 

"'(A)  is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
this  chapter,  and 

"'(B)  Is  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  pro- 
viding one  or  more  approved  employee  train- 
ing programs  in  connection  with  his  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  businees. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  expense 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  conduct  of 
his  trade  or  business  without  regard  to  any 
approved  employee  training  program  pro- 
vided by  him. 

"'(2)  Approved  employee  training  pro- 
grams.— For  purp>oses  of  paragraph  ( li ,  the 
t«rm  "approved  employee  training  program" 
means  only  a  program  which — 

"'(A)  is  designed  to  afford  training  to 
employees  or  prospective  employees  of  the 
taxpayer   in   trade,    business,    industrial,    or 
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■denuflc  skills  which  have  t)e«n  determined 
by  U>e  decretory  ot  L^bor  U)  be  necessary — 

"'(')    tor    tile   national   defense. 

"(U)  to  replace  skliU  of  tae  individuals 
receiving  training  which  bare  becume  obso- 
l«te  because  ^t  advances  in  '.raule.  business. 
Industrial,  or  aclenu^c  procedures  or  tech- 
niques, or 

"I  111  I  to  replace  sJtllls  of  the  Individuals 
receiving  training  which  have  become  un- 
needed  because  of  changes  In  Che  national 
defense  program,   and 

"  B 1  has  been  .■tpproved  by  the  Secretary 
Of  Labor  as  fuIftiUng  the  standards,  require- 
ments and  condli  ^ns  prescribed  by  him  for 
purp<.«e<i  of  this  subsection  i  Including  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  employment  ur 
continued  employment  by  the  taxpayer  of 
Individuals  receiving  training i 
The  Secretiiry  of  Labor  shall  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval -)(  an  employee  training  program  pre- 
Tlo'osiy  approved  by  him  If  he  determines 
that  such  program  no  longer  fulfllla  the 
standards,  requirements,  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  hLm  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section ' 

■  CI  (1)  The  heading  for  section  38  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'property*  the  foUowUig: 
"and   employee   training  programs' 

2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
par:  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  I  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  property* 
in  the  Item  relating  to  section  38  the  fol- 
lowing      and    employee    training   programs' 

"i3i  The  heading  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  'Property'  the 
following  and  Employee  Training  Pro- 
grams' 

"  4i  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  TV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  I  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  prop>erty*  In  the 
Item  relating  to  subpart  B  the  following: 
'and  employee  training  programs' 

'(51  The  heading  for  section  381(c)  (33: 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
'property*  the  following:  "and  employee  pro- 
grams' 

*'idi  The  amendments  made  br  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31  1967  In  applying  sec- 
tion 4«(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  the  extent  the  excess  described  in 
such  section  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1967.  la  attributable  to 
employee  training  program  expenses,  such 
excels  shall  be  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
such  date  " 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  the 
ampridment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr  Hartke!  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott  1  relates 
to  the  pfTort  to  get  manpower  training  In 
the  7-percent  equipment  tax  credit.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  considerable  Ifnportance. 
The  amendment  is  a  long  one. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hart-ke'  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ;Mr  Scott'  and  I  agreed  that  if 
we  can  get  a.ssurance  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  have  a  hearing  on 
this  question  early  In  the  year  we  would 
withhold  the  amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  say  In  fairness 
to  the  chairman  that  he  maue  the  same 
arrangement  with  me  before  today:  a 
hearing  was  offered  to  me.  but  it  was  im- 
possible In  the  time  available  to  get  ready 
luid  to  have  available  the  necessary  wit- 
nesses 

If  the  chairman  would  give  us  hl8  as- 
surance of  a  hearing  upon  this  question 
early  in  the  year  we  would  withdraw  the 
amendment. 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor talking  about  next  year? 

Mr   JAVrrS.    The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  we  did  arrange  a  hearing. 
The  Senator's  witnesses  were  not  ready. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  a  meeting. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  16,  after  line  10.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  ( 15 1  Cabgo  Ai>cmAi-r  dsco  bt  au  CAaanxs  — 
Any  cargo  aircraft  acquired  for  use  by  air 
csj-rler  (as  defined  In  section  101  of  the  Fed- 
eral AvUtlon  Act  of  1958  (40  U.S  C  13011  I 
In  providing  air  transportation  tas  defined 
In  such  section)  to  be  delivered  after  July  1. 
1968.  shall  be  treated  as  property  which  Is 
not  suspension  period  property." 

ADOmONAl,    COSPO.NSOKS  Or    AMZNOIICNT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macituson]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr  KcchelI  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  do  for  the  air  trans- 
portation what  the  Senate  has  already 
done  for  surface  transportation.  We 
badly  need  all  three  modes  of  transpor- 
tation While  the  Senate  did  reject  a 
technical  amendment  which  applied  to 
passenger  as  well  as  cargo  lines,  my 
amendment  applies  only  to  cargo  air- 
craft. Just  as  the  railroad  and  truck 
exemptions  apply  only  to  freight  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senat«  that  the  most  rapidly 
growing  branch  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry— as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  any  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States — Is  the  air 
cargo  business.  Every  quarter  they  have 
broken  new  records  by  Increasing  air 
cargo  shipments  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent. It  continues  to  grow  and  is  a  new 
frontier  In  the  air  transport  business 
More  and  more  companies  find  It  eco- 
nomlcaJ  to  ship  by  air  than  by  surface 
because  of  the  lack  of  breakage,  speed, 
and  lower  Inventory  cost  when  deliv- 
eries are  coast  to  coast. 

In  carrying  on  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
cargo  aircraft  are  busy  around  the  clock. 
The  terminal  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
in  California  Is  stacked  with  cargo  air- 
craft carrying  military  cargo  to  Viet- 
nam. Air  cargo  Is  a  vital  and  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  modern  warfare.  With- 
out airlift  we  could  not  do  the  Job  of  sup- 
plying troops  or  delivering  the  wounded 
back  as  rapidly  This  service  Is  vital  and 
necessary. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Xfr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand   the   amendment,   It  simply 


conforms  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  railroads 
and  trucking  industry.  Is  that  correct '' 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  addition,  it  Is  my 
imderstandlng  that  the  amendment 
would  only  relate  to  aircraft  that  is  to 
be  delivered  on  or  after  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  that  It  would  not 
have  an  immediate  effect  at  this  time' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  the  long  lead  time  Itself 
makes  it  Imperative  that  orders  be  placed 
now  to  take  their  place  In  the  delivery 
line  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  needs  for  air 
cargo  to  carry  on  both  in  peace  and  in 
war;  and  in  order  to  compete  with  for- 
eign airlines,  who  are  making  rapid 
strides  In  the  development  of  air  cargo 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shlngton  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

I  voted  against  the  exemption  for  the 
railroads.  However,  once  that  exemp- 
tion was  voted  upon  favorably  by  ihe 
Senate,  then.  It  seems  to  me.  the  play- 
ground of  fairness  hi  applying  the  same 
rules  to  all  people  participating  in  the 
game  should  be  applied  to  the  trucking 
Industry  and  also  to  the  airline  Industry- 

As  the  Senator  points  out.  this  will  be 
applied  to  the  cargo  plane  which  Is  In  an 
Industry  vested  with  the  public  Interest 
Every  taxpayer  has  an  Interest  In  t: 
from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  in  rela- 
tion to  rates.  The  airline  Industry  Is  en- 
titled to  the  same  equality  of  treatment 
as  the  trucking  Industry,  or  the  railroad 
Industry  and.  therefore.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  very  glad  to  co- 
author the  proposed  amendment  wltli  my 
good  friend  from  Oklalioma  and  other 
Senators  who  have  Joined.  While  I  sin- 
cerely regret  the  less  of  the  earlier 
amendment,  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing Is  precisely  on  all  fours  In  line  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  earlier 
with  re.spect  to  this  segment  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  thank  him  for  his  statement 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  should  like  to  say, 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
seen  fit  to  add  the  trucking  lndustr>'  to 
what  the  committee  has  already  done 
with  respect  to  making  the  cargo  part 
of  the  railroads  an  exception  under  the 
bill,  as  acting  chairman,  I  am  happy  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mi  CARLSON.  I  just  wish  to  state 
that  this  is  a  proposal  which  I  made  in 
committee,  I  ho;)e  that  all  methods  of 
transportation  will  be  treated  fairly — 
railroads,  trucks,  and  airlines.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr    GORE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 

yield   5   minutes    to   the   Senator  from 

Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not 
my  purpose  to  lecture  the  Senate,  and 
I  shall  not  do  so.  I  do  wish  to  direct 
Its  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa— dear  and  precious  friend  that  he 
Is— has  just  plven  the  finest  argument 
I  have  ever  heard  as  to  why  investment 
credit  should  not  be  extended  to  this 
particular  mode  of  transportation. 

The   Senator   from    Oklahoma   states 
that  it  is  the  most  thriving  and  the  most 
rapidly  growing  industry  In  America. 
What  Is  investment  credit '' 
Investment  credit  is  something  by  way 
of  an  Incentive. 
What  Incentive  Is  needed  here' 
This  is  a  profitable  industry,  and  it  Is 
growing.     It  is  thrl\1ng.     Why  does  It 
need  a  tax  subsidy  a.<;  an  Incentive? 
The  real  incentive  here  is  profits. 
In  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—and of  course  the  trucking  industry 
Is  profitable,  too — that  is  the  real  basis 
on  which  this  is  offered. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  committee 
will  see  fit  to  reject  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. Including  the  one  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

I  can  see  the  position  in  which  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  is  placed. 
I  can  even  rationalize  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But,  he 
?ave  such  an  eloquent  rea.son  why  in- 
vestment credit  should  not  be  extended, 
that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeine  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    95  2 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
952  and  £isk  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Willi.^ms  of 
Delaware  (No.  952)  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  1. — Reduction  in  Number  op  Govern- 
ment Employees. 

"(a)  No  appointment  shall  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  any  civilian  position  in  or 
under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  any  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act . 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply — 

"(1)  to  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  all 
vacancies  which  may  occur  In  such  month; 

"(2)  to  any  position  to  be  filled  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate; 

"(3)  to  any  position  the  filling  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  President  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense,  health,  or  se- 
curity, a  determination  which  shall  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  Congress  unless  the 
President  Is  of  the  opinion  that  for  security 
reasons  the  disclosure  of  information  con- 
cerning the  filling  of  such  position  is  not  con- 
sistent with   the   national   interest;    or. 

"(4)  to  any  position  filled  by  transfer  of 
an  employee  from  another  civilian  position: 
Provided  further.  That  when  the  total 
number  of  employees  holding  positions  sub- 
ject to  this  section  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing calendar  month,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Is  less 
by  at  least  two  hundred  thou.sand  than  the 
number  of  employees  holding  such  positions 
on  September  30.  1966,  the  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  shall  cease  to  apply 
and  the  total  ntunber  of  employees  holding 
such  poaltlons  at  that  time  shall  become  a 
celling  for  such  employment,  and  if  that  cell- 
ing Is  exceeded  at  any  time,  this  section  shall 
again  become  operative. 

"(b)  In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  BUbeectlon  (a),  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  Include  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  part-time  employment, 
but  may  exclude  casual  employment." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  explain  the  amendment 
quickly.  I  understand  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept  it .  I 
find  that  234,000  employees  have  been 
added  to  the  Federal  payroll  in  the  past 
7  months.  This  amendment  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  each  month  we  would 
tabulate  the  resignations  and  the  retire- 
ments and  reemploy  but  one  out  of 
every  four.  This  would  be  in  effect  until 
the  total  number  of  Government  civilian 
employees  was  at  least  200,000  less  than 
the  ntunber  on  the  public  payroll  on 
September  30.  1966. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  combat 
Infiatlon  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  re- 
duce expenditures.     This   reduction  of 


200,000  in  our  civilian  payroll  will  ac- 
count for  a  .savings  of  approximately  $1.- 
250  million  In  annual  savings  once  It  is 
fully  effective. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,     I  yield. 

Mr.  SxMATHERS.  This  amendment 
was  discussed  in  committee  and  I  am 
willing,  as  acting  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  President  Johnson  as  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  December  2, 
1965.  calling  for  a  cut  of  25,000  in  the 
Federal  civilian  payroll  along  with  a 
chart  outlining  the  rate  at  which  the 
Federal  civilian  employment  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  7  months  since  that  state- 
ment all  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    chart   were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
President   Backs   a    Cct   in    U.S.   Jobs — Ap- 
proves   Plan     To    Retire     25.000 — Spends 
QriET  Day 

AcsTiN.  Tex..  December  1— President  John- 
son approved  this  afternoon  a  plan  that  could 
eliminate  25.000  Qovemment  jobs. 

The  plan,  contained  in  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  released  here. 
Instructs  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1.25  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  -which  ends  next  June  30. 

Joseph  Laitln  assistant  WTilte  House  press 
secretary,  said  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employees  would  be  dismissed.  It 
Is  designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped-up  retirements  from  Government 
jobs. 

These  retirements  have  been  Increasing 
because  of  a  new  law  ofTerlng  certain  induce- 
ments. Including  larger  pensions,  to  em- 
ployees who  retire  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

"The  vacancies  thus  created."  the  memo- 
randum said,  "present  an  opportunity  to  take 
new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's long-standing  Instructions  to  hold 
Federal  employment  at  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Government  operations 
effectively." 

The  rate  at  which  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment has  been  Increased  since  President 
Johnson's  statement  of  December  1965,  is  as 
follows: 


Mooth 

Employment 

Increase 

December  196S 

2,650,742 
2, 555,  752 
2.580,518 
Z  610, 780 
2,644,163 
2,668,160 
2,738,248 
2,785,129 

January  1966 

4,830 
24  946 

February  1066 

Marcbl966 

30,262 
33  373 

April  1966 

May  1«66 

June  1966 

73  088 

July  1966 

46,881 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

The  amendment  ^No,  952)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
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rean  war.     We  should  have  an  agricul-     airline  mechanics  to  violate  the  "puideiinf 
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Uie   amendmeru    waa   at{re««<l    t^j    be    re- 
oonAidetT<l 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  recorxsiier  be 
laid  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
•creed  to 

The  PRESIDI NO  OFFICER     The  bill 
U  open  to  further  amendment 
4MtN3Mirrr    m<>     *ii 

Mr  WILLIAMS  uf  Delaware.  Mr 
Prwrtdent  the  Senator  from  Florida  haa 
taken  the  principal  amendment  which  I 
had  and  I  thall  not  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  tiext  amendment 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
aak  that  tt  be  stated  After  a  brief  ex- 
planation this  will  be  wtthdrawti 

The  PRE8IDLNO  OFFICEK  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  assist«[U  leKl.<lativr  fierk  re«»d  the 
amendment  as  follows 


KsTBAi.      r  P»jTU-ip«Ti    «<   i*j_«i  Act 

"<•<  TTm  fuoictpaUon  »AXm  A.  (  of  ttM 
(Fublli    Law  ••  4ai»      la   -«p««i*(l 

"   b      Umtcti    prMTUlou    of    '.aw    »in«acMl   by 

tb«  P^tU-lp«ll<><i  Ha;««  \.  '.  of  lUM  U 
am«iu]«l  U>  rvtttl  «a  It  ilid  !mrr,e<llat«l*  prk>r 
to  th«  tnx  unant  <)t  «U'  n    \   t 

Mr      WILLIAMS     of     Delaware      Mr 
Prealdrnt    thti  amendment  would  repeal 
ttM  authorttv   of   the  Trea«ur>'    nn>art- 
ment  t<)  «ell    >u.'  aaaets     Thtt  was  >  fTer>^l 
tn  cummittee  and  was  rejected      I  *rHi)d 
rery  much  !lke  u.i  see  It  agreed  u>    but  I 
rvoocnlse  the  hour  Ls  late,  and  I  told  the 
chairman   of   the   committee  that   if   \.>- 
would    accept    my     >ther    amendmei  ' 
would    \yr    wKltntj     to    f(»r«o    ttils    •>!<(• 
Ttierefdre   af'.er    a    fev(    brief   remarks    I 
will  withdraw  !t 

Mr  SMATHKIiS  I  am  ttratefol  to 
the  Seiuiior  for  wllhdrawln^t  the  amend- 
mcfit 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  DeJawart-  Eefore 
wlthdrawti;il  it  Mr  President.  I  went  to 
•ay  that  I  th::*  it  is  regretuble  ih  it  we 
have  had  v>  m&jiy  exemptions  jilaced  In 
the  bill  thii  afternfX)n  I  shal!  ."support 
this  bin  but  my  feeling  Is  that  thli  does 
not  begu;  to  (JO  far  enough  l;i  combating 
Inflauoi! 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  vpry  much  d:sappolnt>^'d  'Jmt  the 
President  did  not  take  a  more  a^Rtesslve 
«tep  and  outllre  a  proKram  which  would 
really  be  efTectlve 

The  other  day  I  outlined  a  seven-point 
program  which  I  thought  should  hf- 
taken  and  which  are  as  follows 

First  Repeal  the  present  4'2-percent 
celling  an  lnter<»st  that  can  be  paid  on 
Government  bonds  with  maturities  of 
over  5  years  The  ret^^ntlon  of  this  un- 
realistic celling  has  had  the  efTect  of 
monetizing  our  debt. 

Second  Repeal  the  FNMA  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act — F^'abllc  Law  8S*-429  This 
l5  the  proposal  under  which  we  se.l  our 
assets  a  pr  icedure  which  evpr>'on€  nou 
admits  ha.s  b<xM>ted  interest  rat^s  an  ex- 
tra one-half  percent 

Third  A  stringent  program  fo*  re- 
duced Governmer.t  expenditures  backed 
by  both  executive  and  congress lonal 
action 

Fourth  Enact  a  legislative  dlri-ctlve 
which  would  force  a  reduction  of  at  least 


200.000  In  Federal  employment  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  attrition  and 
without  any  suspensions  merely  by  a 
policy  of  not  hiring  new  replacements 
for  normal  resigii<ttlo{is  and  retirements 
Flftli  Repeal  uutrlght.  etTectlve  as  of 
the  date  of  anactment.  the  7 -percent  in- 
vestment eradlt  wlUi  the  ndersUndlng 
that  this  Incentive  will  be  reinstated  at 
the  termination  of  the  war 

Sixth  Enact  legislation  creating  a  spe- 
cial type  of  bond  to  be  designated  as  a 
reCtrcnant  bond  with  10- .  20- .  and  30- 
year  maturity,  bearing  Interest  at  rate-s 
not  leas  than  44  percent  and  deferred 
on  a  formula  Moular  to  that  now  appli- 
cable to  Milae  K  bonds  The  sale  of 
these  bonds  wotUd  have  a  dual  effect — to 
promote  aavlno  and  to  siphon  money 
from  the  qwndlng  stream  of  an  over- 
heated economy 

Seventh.  Eixact  effective  January  I, 
1M7.  a  5-percent,  across-the-board  Ux 
Increase  applicable  to  both  Individuals 
and  corxxjrations  with  the  understanding 
Uiat  this  increase  will  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  war 

We  hear  the  persistent  rumor  Uiat  a 
tax  increase  will  be  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration after  the  election  If  there 
U  VOtnc  to  be  a  tax  Increase  next  year, 
the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
know— and  to  know  it  before  the  election. 
With  respect  to  the  pending  proposal, 
*hile  It  may  not  go  far  enough  It  Is  a 
step  in  the  rUiht  direction,  and  I  shall 
«iU3port  the  bill,  as  I  supported  It  In  com- 
mittee I  shall  support  It  more  enthusl- 
a-sticaUv  because  the  amendment  the 
■^•nate  adopted  does  provide  for  a  man- 
UAtory  -eduction  of  200,000  In  the  pres- 
ent numt)er  of  civilian  employees  That 
will  have  a  direct  effect  of  saving  $1  250 
billion  without  endanxerlng  anyone's  Job 
or  resulting  in  the  firing  of  any  civilian 
eiBployt*e  It  merely  provides  that  only 
one- fourth  of  the  Jobs  caused  by  resig- 
nations or  retirements  each  month  can 
be  filled  It  gives  the  President  certain 
discretionary  authority  in  emergencies 
under  which  he  may  waive  that  require- 
ment for  a  certain  period  That  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  a 
situation  where  three  or  four  sclentlst-s 
might  resign,  for  example,  and  we  would 
not  want  to  wait  to  replace  them. 

This  same  formula  was  applied  to  all 
agencies  in  1954  under  the  ao-called 
Jensen  rider  which  was  put  on  various 
appropriation  bills  at  that  time 

This  is  a  general  provision  that  applies 
to  the  civilian  employees  of  all  agencies 
The  adoption  of  that  amendment  will 
ultlmateLy  save  $1,250  billion  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

Surely  the  first  step  toward  combat- 
tii\g  Inflation  should  be  a  cut  In  expendi- 
tures. This  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr  SMATHER8  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  a  conferee 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  one  of  the  conferees,  and  I  w^.ll  do 
my  best  to  have  the  amendment  n-talned 
In  conference  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  have  to  take  some  steps  to  combat 
Inflation.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  face  up  to  the  problem 
and  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary 
to  flght  inflation. 


Infl.aUon  Is  a  real  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  every  retired  person  In  America 
and  thus  far  the  only  solution  offered 
by  the  administration  Is  more  spending 
That  Is  why  I  consider  the  amendment 
which  has  Jast  l)een  approved  so  Im- 
portant 

This  mandatory  reduction  of  200,000 
employees  will  reduce  the  cost  of  dov- 
ernmcnt  by  at  least  $1,250  million  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  !  Mr.  Javits] 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  5  minutes  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  with  his  customary 
courtesy,  has  yielded  to  me.  What  he 
has  stated  with  respect  to  his  Intentions  Is 
how  I  feel  with  respect  to  the  bill.  I.  too. 
shall  vote  for  the  bill,  but  1  think  I  re- 
flect the  sentiments  of  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers when  I  say  tliat.  in  voting  for  It,  I 
vote  for  at  least  s<3methlng  In  an  effort 
to  lake  care  of  a  bad  situation  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  a  decision  which  must 
have  been  decided  upon  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  time  situation;  namely,  prior 
to  an  election 

There  is  no  question  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  not  materially  Improve  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  U)  Inflation  The  au- 
thorities awree.  even  apart  from  the  ex- 
ceptions, that  tl.e  legislation  will  not 
take  effect  for  from  9  months  to  a  year 
By  that  time  we  may  wish  we  had  never 
done  this,  because  we  may  be  In  a  re- 
cession, rather  tlian  In  an  economy 
which  needs  dampening. 

Wiiat  should  have  been  done  early 
this  year  was  to  have  an  across-the- 
board  temporary  tax  Increase  to  finance 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Tins  is  a  'soak 
business"  proposition.  It  may  be  more 
palatable  politically,  but  It  is  not  going 
to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  not  going  to  take  out 
of  the  buying  stream  more  than  SI"- 
to  $2  billion.  A  1»^  to  2  percent- 
age point  Increase  In  taxes  on  Individuals 
and  2 '2  to  3  percentage  point  tax  in- 
crease on  corporations  would  have  taken 
out  of  the  buying  stream  $5 '■2  billion  to 
$7';:  billion,  and  would  have  made  a 
measurable  difference. 

This  measure  is  not  going  to  aid  In 
the  flght  against  Inflation.  Those  who 
feel  as  I  do  in  thLs  respect  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  support  this  measure 
for  what  It  Is  woj-th.  but  we  must  empha- 
sl2e  that  It  Ls  not  worth  very  much. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  review  our 
agricultural  price  policy  This  is  a  food- 
and-services  inflation  period  which  we 
are  experiencing.  At  the  .same  time,  we 
are  boosting  the  agricultural  price  level 
by  Government  policies  hung  over  from 
another  day. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  are  suffer- 
ing inordinately  from  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money  The  administration 
did  not  Instltut*?  a  voluntary  credit  re- 
straint program,  which  we  did  in  the 
Korean  war.  The  stispension  of  tiie  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  which  was  given 
priority  by  the  administration  will  be 
but  the  mUdest  kind  of  palliative.  We 
must  devise  a  temporary  increase  in 
taxes  across  the  board.  Our  people  are 
willing  to  -sacrifice  for  Vietnam.  We 
must  have  voluntary  credit  restraints. 
organized  as  they  were  during  the  Ko- 


rean war.  We  should  have  an  agricul- 
tural price  policy  which  will  meet  the 
inflationarj-  thrust  of  the  cost  of  food  to 
the  housewife. 

If  we  took  all  those  measures,  we  would 
be  striking  a  blow  for  a  sound  economy, 
and  against  Inflation.  What  we  are  do- 
ing Is  restrictive  and  a  mere  palliative. 
It  Is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  but  we  will  rue  the  day 
we  did  so  little  and  so  late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  inflation  in  the  Senate 
on  August  16.  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  minority  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  a  column  written 
hy  Henry  C.  Walllch  in  the  October  3 
issue  of  Newsweek  may  be  made  part  of 
m\'  remarki!. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as 
follows: 

Prbsident,  Congress  Mvst  Act  To  Halt 

Inft-ation 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.   Javits  pre- 

pusfsA  for  delivery  in  the  Senate,  Tuesday 

afternoon,  August  16,  1966) 

Whatever  the  rationalizations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  advLsors.  the  country  Is  In 
the  midst  of  serious  inflation.  Current  In- 
dices show  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  reliable  analyses  p>olnt  to  a  worsening 
economic  situation  unless  corrective  action 
Is  taJcen  and  soon 

And  yet.  the  .Administration's  policy  haa 
been  one  of  drift.  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  rlpht  to  know  now  what 
it  will  take  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  struggle 
and  to  continue  a  high-level  of  non-lnfla- 
ttonary  domestic  growth  If  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  Indeed  approaching  the  economic 
situation  with  one  eye  on  the  November  elec- 
tions. It  should  realize  that  there  can  be  no 
long-range  political  gain  If  the  voters  are  led 
to  believe  before  the  elections  that  the  econ- 
omy will  right  itself  without  drastic  fiscal 
acuon  and  then  And  themselves  faced  with 
a  sUflr  tax  Increase  after  the  elections.  This 
would  be  the  helglit  of  poUUcal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Even  the  President  cannot  perform  mir- 
acles. The  choices  bef.>re  him  are  limited: 
he  can  cut  non -defense  expenditures  In  the 
Federal  budget;  raise  taxes;  tighten  money 
even  more;  impose  credit  controls;  seek  au- 
thority for  price  and  wage  controls  or  use  a 
combination  of  these  measures  But  he  must 
act  or  face  a  raptdly-deterloratlng  economic 
sltuaUon. 

After  almost  four  years  of  .steady  expansion 
without  a  serious  Increase  In  prices,  prices 
beean  to  rise  sharply  In  early  1965.  Whole- 
sale prices  hHve  ri.sen  3  4  percent  over  the 
past  year.  Including  an  Increase  of  .7  percent 
in  July  alone  Over  the  past  year  con- 
sumer prices  have  Increased  by  2.6  percent. 
Unemployment  remains,  considering  the  last 
decide,  at  the  relatively  low  level  of  3.9  per- 
cent and  every  sign  Indlcate.s  the  US  plant 
Is  reaching  capacity  utlllzaUon.  with  many 
Indiistrles  now  operating  over  their  preferred 
rate.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  future 
months  wUl  bring  a  lessening  of  Inflationary 
pressures,  with  Vietnam  expenditures  Ukely 
to  expand  subsunUally  over  the  near  term 
and  Imporuint  wage  contract  negotiations 
coming  up  In  the  next  12  months  In  key 
economic  sectors. 

In  view  of  thl,s  situation,  the  President's 
reluctance  to  act  Is  difficult  to  understand 
outside  the  political  context  Just  yesterday, 
the  proposed  agreement  to  setUe  the  airlines 
strike  gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  machinists 
^lon's  unwillingness  to  settle  for  a  contract 
within  the  "guidelines;  '  the  steel  companies 
are  now  telling  us  that  If  It  is  OK  for  the 


airline  mechamcs  to  violate  the  "guidelines' 
why  Isn't  It  OK  for  the  srteel  companies; 
bread  and  milk  prices  are  also  rising  sharply. 
The  President  should  not  hesitate  to  deal 
realistically  with  inflation  any  more  than 
he  would  hesitate  to  follow  what  he  con- 
siders realistic  policies  In  Vietnam  Ttiere 
Is  no  alternative  to  responsible  leadership. 
In  terms  of  Its  consequences  to  the  Amer- 
ican pe<^le  and  the  world  economy.  It  woxild 
be  no  less  a  tragedy  to  lose  the  war  on 
Inflation  at  home  than  to  lose  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

My  own  recommendations  are,  as  follows; 
First,  we  should  not  cut  such  vital  non- 
defense  expenditures  as  aid  to  education  but 
we  should  postpone  or  stretch-out  such  poet- 
ponable  Federal  expenditures  as  some  gov- 
ernment construction  or  space  exploration 
projects. 

Second,  the  President  should  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  special  tempwrary  tax- — across 
the  board — to  finance  rising  Vietnam  costs 
and  to  ftirther  dampen  civilian  demand  and 
to  lessen  the  government's  excessive  and 
harmful  reliance  on  monetary  policy — tight 
credit  and  high  Interest  rates. 

Estimates  In  top  economic  circles  of  Gov- 
ernment, as  reported  In  the  press  and  various 
outlook  reports,  indicate  that  total  defense 
spending  will  continue  to  rise  by  about  $2 
billion  every  three  months  untU  mld-1967 
at  least.  This,  the  experts  say,  would  mean 
a  defense  spending  pattern  about  $5  billion 
higher  in  the  current  fiscal  year  than  the 
estimate  last  January. 

Congress  should  enact  a  temporary  special 
Vietnam  tax  across  the  board — yielding  be- 
tween $5.5  and  $7  billion  a  year — before  we 
adjourn  tills  year,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
This  could  take  the  form  of  a  5  percent 
temporary  surcharge  or  a  combination  of  a 
1^  to  2  percentage  point  Increase  in  in- 
dividual income  tax  rates  and  a  2i'2  to  3 
percentage  increase  In  corporate  tax  rates 

Finally.  I  propose  that  there  be  instituted 
a  voluntary  credit  restraint  program  modeled 
after  the  Korean  War  program  from  March 
1951  through  May  1952  which  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  This  should  be  Instituted 
Immediately.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
would  be  to  encourage  lending  institutions 
to  extend  credit  In  such  a  way  as  to  help 
maintain  and  Increase  the  strength  of  the 
domestic  economy  through  the  restraint  of 
Inflationary  tendencies  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  finance  the  requirements  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  essential  domestic  needs. 
To  make  such  a  program  possible.  I  in- 
troduce today  an  amendment  to  Section 
708(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  lending  Institutions — commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Investment  banks  and  life 
Insurance  companies — entering  into  a  na- 
tional voluntary  credit  restraint  program. 
If  such  a  program  first  meets  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

If  Congress  passed  such  a  measure,  the 
President  could  delegate  his  authority  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which.  In  close  con- 
sultation with  leaders  from  the  private  lend- 
ing fleld,  could  formulate  a  program  of  vol- 
untary credit  restraint  and  establish  criteria 
for  distinguishing  between  credit  for  es- 
sential and  nonessential  production  and  dis- 
tribution. The  Board  would  then  appoint 
a  National  Volimtary  Credit  Restraint  Com- 
mittee to  Implement  it.  Members  of  this 
Committee  would  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  lending  groups  participating  in  the 
program,  with  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  serving  as  chairman.  Its  prin- 
cipal function  would  be  to  set  the  general 
direction  of  the  program,  to  appoint  regional 
subcommittees  and  to  Interpret  the  princi- 
ples of  the  program  and  their  application 
to  particular  areas. 

The  setting  of  loan  priorities  today  is  left 
In  the  hands  of  Individual  banks.    Many  of 


the  banlcs  are  pursuing  policies  much  m  the 
public  Itnerest.  but  there  is  no  definition  of 
that  Interest  even  among  themselves.  Banks 
can  and  sometimes  do  establish  prlorUies  on 
a  substantially  different  basis  from  what 
would  be  established  by  a  nationwide  Volun- 
tary Credit  Restraint  Program,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  the  maintenance  of 
growth  of  the  economy  m  a  noninflatlonary 
manner  while  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  a 
major  war  with  the  Federal  govenunent  re- 
lying almost  solely  on  monetary  policy  to 
contain  Inflation. 

The  burden  cast  upon  monetary  policy  by 
fiscal  Inaction  and  such  a  large  reliance  on 
the  weak  "guideline"  reed  of  wage-price  re- 
straint has  brought  distortions  in  the  di- 
rection of  investment.  It  has  resulted  In 
Interest  rate  wars  among  the  savings  and 
lending  Institutions.  It  has  affected  bor- 
rowers unevenly.  It  has  triggered  a  nervous- 
ness among  the  government  regulatory  agen- 
cies charged  with  credit  management'  which 
has  been  evidenced  by  rate-celling  actions, 
threats  of  actions,  and  a  spate  of  semi-offi- 
cial pronouncements  adding  to  uncertainty. 
Interest  rates  themselves  have  risen  to  the 
highest  levels  in  a  generation.  The  particu- 
larly sensitive  rate  on  so-called  "Federal 
funds"  exchanged  between  member  banks  to 
adjust  their  reserve  positions  have  recently 
trailed  at  b\  percent  compared  to  4  i>er- 
cent  last  September.  The  high  cost  of  money 
for  housing  Is  shown  by  the  rate  on  new 
FH.'V  Insured  conventional  mortgages  which 
was  6.32  percent  In  June  1966.  up  from  5  45 
percent  as  late  as  last  Pall.  Other  rates  on 
government  securities,  installment  credit, 
and  prime  business  loans  have  risen  propor- 
tlor.ately. 

Tie  inefflcacy,  or.  one  should  say  the  un- 
balancing efSc.^cy.  of  monetary  measures  Is 
further  attested  by  the  lag  in  residential  con- 
struction and  the  production  of  consumer 
Items  while  business  Investment  and.  of 
cou:-se,  government  defense  spending  have 
surffisd  ahead.  New  residential  investment 
has  declined  from  31.3  percent  of  total  in- 
vestment In  1964  to  26  4  percent  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1966.  Non-residentla:  fixed  in- 
vestment now  takes  about  10.7  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  or  about  the  same  or 
slightly  greater  than  during  the  capital  goods 
booui  of  the  mid-1950's.  which  was  inci- 
dentiilly  a  precursor  to  the  recession  of  1957- 
1958.  It  might  be  expyected,  moreover,  that 
the  previously  cited  defense  build-up  from 
an  annual  rale  of  $49  billion  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1965  to  857  billion  in  the  spJne 
quarter  of  1966.  and  an  expected  $65  billion 
by  the  second  quarter  of  1967,  will  tend  to 
have  a  concentrated  impact  in  some  of  the 
same  Industries — e.g.,  machinery  and  aircraft 
products— that  are  also  the  major  producers 
of  business  investment  goods. 

The  Administration  has  taken  certain  fiscal 
actions  this  year — much  of  this  of  a  tempo- 
rary character — which  have  had  a  certain  re- 
strictive or  dampening  effect  on  the  economy. 
These  included  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966  (Which  restored  certain  excise  taxes, 
speeded  up  corporate  tax  payments  and  In- 
stituted graduated  withholding  of  individual 
Income  taxes)  and  Increased  p.-i}rment6  into 
Federal  trust  funds  resulting  from  higher  so- 
cial secur.ty  taxes  and  medicare.  The  over- 
all economic  impact  of  these  measures  could 
be  estimated  roughly  at  around  $7  billion, 
about  half  accounted  for  by  the  temporary 
effects  of  the  speed-up  of  corporate  taxes. 
That  these  fiscal  actions  have  been  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  inflation  Is  evidenced  by 
the  drastic  rise  in  consumer  and  wholesale 
prices. 

In  periods  such  as  the  present,  when  pri- 
vate demand  for  goods  and  services  plus  gov- 
ernment demand  for  many  of  the  same  goods 
and  services  add  up  to  a  total  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  produce,  ixard 
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policy  choices  cannot  be  avoldied      The  Ad- 
ministration has.  n«*«rUMi«M.  tried  t<)  sroid 


tb«  wage  and  price  controls  practically  no 
one  desires,  but  we  msy  even  have  to  come 

Lri  that  I 


But  InflaUon  can  still  be  brought  under 
control  with  moderate  meastires.  The  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  have  not  vet  reached  th,^ 
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,  ^'iJf!';***^^  *f   ^'"*  °^  Harvard  Umverslty     the  suspension.     It   would   be   well   to  wait      preclatlon    would 


seem    to    be    even    more 


which  would  force  a  reduction  of  at  least 


to  fight  Inflation. 


must    iittvt:    vuiuiiuiry    crcuii/    icon •»">•"• 

organized  as  they  were  during  the  Ko- 


are  now  telling  us  that  If  It  Is  OK  for  the 
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policy  choices  cjtnnot  be  avoided  Tt»e  Ad- 
miQLstrmtlon  has.  nevertheless,  tried  to  avoid 
thea«  hard  choices  by  resort  to  guideline  ap- 
peH.s  and  by  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
monetary  authorities  while  adding.  Inciden- 
tal ;>■  to  the  burden  in  the  monetary  Held  by 
the  HHie  jf  ({ovemment-owned  mortg-.igee  in 
the    'pen  marliet. 

In  view  of  the  clearly  unequal  and  unbal- 
ancln*  effects  of  tight  money  already  pain- 
fully evident,  few  persona  are  likely  to  urge 
today  that  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  be 
left  to  carry  on  the  Qght  against  inflatloa  by 
fort-irv?  further  tightness  and  Increases  In  the 
wh.ue  spectrum  of  borrowing  and  Interest 
rates  Priends  and  advocates  of  monetary 
poiicv  as  a  stabUlzatlon  toot  should  be  the 
first  to  disavow  tta  grsater  use  under  present 
circumstances.  The  very  Independence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  placed  m  Jeopardy  and  long-run 
usefulness  of  alternate  monetary  restraint 
and  ^ase  as  a  control  instrument  permanent- 
ly d<*Ktr')ved  If  the  outcry  against  high  Inter- 
est rites  Is  encouraged 

.\.s  to  the  voluntary  wage-price  guideline 
apprf>ach — If  It  ever  did  have  any  merit — 
Its  (breakdown  la  all  too  clear  The  alrUne 
wa»ce  negotiations  and  the  steel  price  deci- 
sion have  furt.her  discredited  the  scheme  If 
not  administered  a  coup  de  grace.  The  Ped- 
eral  Government,  the  President,  and  the 
Council  of  Bconofnlc  Advisers  can  hardly  take 
prlflt"  in  the  hours  when  their  leadership  has 
meant  "slttlng-ln"  as  an  Involved  third 
ptu-v  at  Interest  at  major  wage-bargain- 
ing tables  or  price-setting  conferences.  A 
polU-y  btt.sed  upon  admonishing  leaders  of 
Industrv  and  labor  to  be  "responsible"  and 
"statesmanlike."  even  If  successful,  repre- 
sents an  undermining  and  distrust  of  the 
economizing  and  resource  allocating  i-lrtues 
of  the  market  enterprise  system  basic  to  the 
free  political  system. 

The  wlde.y  respected  research  department 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Ixiuls 
points  out  that  the  so-called  high-employ- 
men:  budget"  designed  to  reflect  the  Im- 
pact of  the  government's  operations  on  the 
economv  has  since  mld-l9e5  been  at  Its 
most  stimulative  level  since  1955  The  hlgh- 
emplovment  surplus  which  tends  t.->  Impose 
a  ftacal  drag  on  the  private  economy,  has 
declined  from  a  $7  3  billion  annual  rate  dur- 
ing the  nrst  half  of  1966  to  a  $0 8  billion  drag 
In  the  nrst  half  of  1966  On  the  basis  of 
piar'ned  (("vernment  tax  rates  and  expendi- 
tures 'or  the  last  half  of  19««  the  full  em- 
ploym'int  budget  will  In  fact  show  a  highly 
stImiiUttve  M  billion  deficit,  le.  excess  of 
government  payments  over  receipts,  at  a 
time  when  planned  Investment  already  tends 
to  exceed  planned  saving. 

Sl«jti!f<fan'ly  a  rtatement  released  on  Au- 
gtxst  8  by  •h''  P^fleral  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  s'lppor*^  the  conclusions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hes<>r-.  f  Bank  of  St  touls  8\immar1«lng 
the  business  outlook  section  of  Its  "Monthly 
Review  "  the  Bank  reports  that  current  evi- 
dence Indicate*  that  American  economy  will 
expand  at  an  even  faster  rate  in  the  second 
half  of  this  year,  placing  greater  strains  on 
an  already  Inflated  economy:  that  the  rising 
Cfjnsumer  price  Index  will  rise  even  higher  In 
the  next  six  months  as  a  result  of  continued 
pref«ure  of  overall  demand  and  "cost-push" 
fact,  rs  Higher  federal  salaries,  the  begin- 
ning of  medicBj*  payments  and  capital 
spending  by  business  and  government  are 
cited  by  the  Bank  as  factors  contributing  to 
this  situation 

No  respKjnslble  leader  would  wish  to  Im- 
pose further  restrictions  on  the  American 
economy  But  Inflation  Is  here  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's actions  to  date  have  not  pre- 
vented Its  steady  Increase  The  choice  be- 
fore us  Is  to  permit  inflation  to  eat  away  at 
the  <ains  of  millions  of  low  Income  and  fixed 
Income  families  or  to  take  responsible  action. 

Further  drift  and  delay  can  only  result  In 
the  need  for  more  drastic  action.  ».  resort  to 


the  wage  and  price  controls  practically  no 
one  desires,  but  we  may  even  have  to  come 
to  thati 

The  enactment  of  requisite  legislation 
would  involve  extended  debate  and  rightly 
so.  I  therefore  propMJse  that  the  President 
aak  Coagress  thU  Session  to  grant  hlin 
standby  authority  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trols modeled  after  Title  IV  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  maintain  wage  and  price 
stabtllty  through  voluntary  action  and.  If 
that  failed,  through  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  Ln  areas  of  his  own  choosing. 

I  hope  that  such  controls  would  never  have 
to  be  Imposed  In  the  absence  of  a  greater 
escalation  of  war  spending  than  Is  now  an- 
ticipated I  believe  that  the  present  Infla- 
tion and  the  Increased  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  can  still  be  met  through  voluntary  credit 
restraint  and  an  Improved  policy  mU — a 
special  Vietnam  tax  combined  with  greater 
monetsLry  ease  But  should  the  spreading 
war  psychology — as  evidenced  by  the  airline 
machinists'  strike,  last  week's  steel  price 
increase,  higher  milk  and  bread  prices — get 
out  of  hand  the  President  should  have  the 
means  to  deal  with  it  It  is  a  responsibility 
Congress  must  share  with  the  President  by 
giving  him  the  necessary  emergency  author- 
ity on  a  temporary  basis 

There  are  some  who  propose  that  as  part 
of  any  new  tax  measures,  the  Congress  should 
suspend  or  repeal  the  investment  tax  credit 
of  1902  on  the  ground  that  capital  Invest- 
ment Is  now  at  record  levels  and  that  the  tax 
credit  only  stimulates  fio-ther  capital  Invest- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  already 
experiencing  a  capital  goods  boom. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  This  device 
has  never  been  visualized  as  one  for  short- 
term  stimulation  or  stabilization  of  Invest- 
ment. It  Is  a  device  to  stimulate  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  industrial  capacity 
over  the  long-run  to  meet  domestic  growth 
needs  and  to  maintain  the  strong  competi- 
tive position  of  the  United  States  It  will  be 
recalled  that  when  this  tax  credit  was  origi- 
nally proposed,  business  opposed  It  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  not  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  tax  code  and  that  It  would  be 
vulnerable  to  frequent  changes.  Only  after 
repeated  assurances  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  that  this  was  viewed  by  the 
Administration  as  a  permanent  measiue.  did 
the  business  community  change  Its  views. 

No  one  In  the  Congress  who  advocates  sus- 
pension of  the  credit  has  denied  that  the 
credit  must  still  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
machinery  and  equipment  already  on  order 
This  would  remove  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rent and  future  ex(>endltures  from  the  scope 
of  suspension  and  thereby  reduce  Its  current 
economJc  and  revenue  effect.  Furthermore, 
credit  would  also  have  to  be  allowed  on 
equipment  ordered  during  the  suspension  pe- 
riod, but  scheduled  to  be  installed  after  the 
suspension  was  to  be  lifted.  This  would 
also  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  suspen- 
sion as  a  device  to  dampen  capital  invest- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion.  Investment  demand  could 
be  Influenced  more  effectively  and  Immedi- 
ately by  corporate  tax  changes  and  by  varia- 
tions m  Individual  income  tax  rates.  In 
other  words,  Just  as  the  current  high  level  of 
demand  Is  the  main  reason  for  the  high  level 
of  capital  investment,  the  most  effective  way 
to  dampen  It  would  be  to  dampen  overall 
demand  through  fiscal  action. 

There  already  has  been  much  damage  done 
by  the  Admltilstratlon's  failure  to  move  ef- 
fectively to  bring  Inflation  under  control  at 
Its  early  stages — six  or  seven  months  ago.  A 
moderate  and  temporary  income  tax  Increase 
then  could  have  stopped  this  Inflation  from 
gaining  headway  which  could  lead  to  a  re- 
cession and  serious  unemployment.  The 
longer  the  President  delays  action,  the  more 
drastic  the  solution  will  have  to  be. 


But  Inflation  can  still  be  brought  under 
control  with  moderate  measures.  The  costi 
of  the  Vietnam  war  liave  not  yet  reached  the 
proportions  of  the  Korean  conflict  But  Viet- 
nam costs  are  being  Imposed  on  a  booming 
economy  and  It  Is  from  this  combination— 
not  Vietnam  alone — that  inflationary  pres- 
sures arise. 

The  Inflationary  situation  could  worsen 
and  Congress  should  now  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  necessary  authority  to  ac' 
effectively,  and  In  time.  The  rest  Is  up  to 
the  President  and  the  Administration,  and 
they  will  delay — to  await  the  November  elec- 
tions or  for  whatever  reason — at  their  peril 

Thk  iNVKSTMK^rr  Tax  CaxDrr:  An  Inappbo- 
pai-*TX  PtscAt  Tool  ro«  SHOBTttTN  Stabiu- 
aanoN 

(Memorandum   prepared   by   Minority  Staff 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Sept.  19.  19661 

The  investment  tax  credit  of  1962  permit^ 
business  firms  to  reduce  their  Federal  Income 
tax  liabilities  by  an  amount  equal  to  7 
percent  of  qualified  Investment  during  the 
flscal  year  when  the  Investment  property  is 
placed  In  operation  (for  public  utilities,  the 
credit  Is  limited  to  3  percent).  Qualified 
Investment  includes  Investment  In  tangible 
personal  property  and  other  depreciable 
prop)erty  (other  than  buildings)  used  as  an 
Integra]  part  of  manufacturing,  production, 
transportation,  extraction,  and  communica- 
tions The  property  must  have  a  useful  life 
of  at  least  4  years  "^efore  It  can  qualify  for 
part  of  the  credit,  and  a  useful  life  of  8  years 
or  more  before  It  becomes  eligible  for  the  full 
7  percent  credit  In  any  one  year,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  may  not  exceed  the  first  $25.- 
000  of  tax  liability  plus  one-fourth  of  any 
remaining  tax  liability.  However,  the  unused 
portion  of  the  credit  may  be  carried  back 
first  to  the  preceding  3  tax  years  and  then 
forward  for  as  many  as  5  succeeding  years 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  credit  currently  re- 
duces business  tax  liabilities  by  about  t2.I 
billion  annually.  The  unused  amount  of  the 
credit  presently  eligible  for  the  carry-for- 
ward Is  about  tl  5  billion. 

The  President  has  now  called  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  In  hopes  of  stopping  In- 
flation by  moderating  rising  Investment  de- 
mand. However,  whether  susp>enslon  of  the 
credit  would  have  the  desired  effect  Is  high- 
ly doubtful  and  uncertain.  There  are  sev- 
eral persuasive  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
suspension  will  have  Utile  Immediate  antl- 
Infliktlonary  effect  and  may  take  a  year  or 
more  to  restrain  Investment  spending  to  any 
significant  degree. 

The  reason  most  often  given  for  believing 
that  suspension  of  the  credit  would  have  a 
small  Unmedlate  Impact  Is  that  there  la  a 
substantial  lag  between  original  capital  au- 
thorization or  appropriation — the  go-ahead 
sign  given  by  a  firm  for  capital  construction 
to  begin — and  the  completion  of  most  pro- 
ductive facilities,  when  the  credit  can  ac- 
tually be  taken.  This  lag  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but  9  «■  10  months  seems  to  be 
most  generally  accepted.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Powler  estimated  in  February  that 
suspension  of  the  credit  would  tend  to  re- 
strain those  projects  which  might  be  in  the 
process  of  construction  and  operation  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
suspension. 

Further  evidence  backing  up  the  theory  of 
a  substantial  lag  In  Impact  Is  given  by  a  re- 
cent runthrough  of  the  Wharton  Business 
School  econometric  model  The  model 
showed  that  If  the  credit  were  suspended  in 
the  current  quarter,  the  result  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  only  »400  million  m  the  annual 
rate  of  gross  naUonal  product  In  the  secMid 
quarter  of  next  year.  By  comp>arison.  u  »• 
billion  Income  tax  increase  would  cut  an- 
nual GNP  growth  by  »3  billion,  while  s  I2 
billion  reduction  In  non-defense  spending 
would  reduce  It  by  *4-4  bllUon. 
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Dr.  Richard  M.  Bird  of  Harvard  University 
studied  the  effects  of  counter-cyclical  changes 

In  tax  measures  resembling  the  Investment 
credit   In    the   United    Kingdom   during   the 

1950'f  and  found  any  effects  of  increases  or 

decre.ises  In  the  credit  doubtful.  There  was 
evidence  that  Increases  In  the  lnve£tmeiii  al- 
lowances were  effective  to  some  degree  in 
stimulating  capital  Investment,  but  only  with 
a  lag  of  some  9  months  Decreiises  in  the 
investment  allowances  seemed  to  have  had 
little  effect.  If  any.  in  curbing  investment. 

PiniUly.  during  hearings  last  March  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  &  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy  concerning  tax  changes  for 
short-run  stabilization,  8  witnesses  opposed 
the  use  of  the  credit  as  a  counter-cyclical 
device  primarily  because  of  the  lag  problem, 
while  only  4  supported  it.  It  is  significant 
that  in  Its  report,  the  Subcommittee  Ignored 
altogether  the  use  of  the  investment  credit 
as  a  short-run  stabilization   tool. 

Because  of  the  lag  in  impact,  suspension  of 
the  credit  may  not  only  fail  to  reduce  current 
inflationary  pressures,  but  It  may  dampen 
capital  Investment  late  next  year  when  In- 
vestment Incentives  may  be  needed  as  a 
result  of  a  decline  of  economic  activity.  A 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  survey 
of  the  1,000  largest  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States  shows  they  expect  to  make 
(capital  appropriations  of  $12  4  billion,  sea- 
sonally adjusted.  In  the  second  half  of  1966, 
down  from  »13  3  billion  in  the  first  half.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  Board  that  the  money  Is 
ictually  spent  4  to  5  quarters  after  It  Is  ap- 
propriated. Indicating  a  downturn  in  capital 
spending  In  the  latter  part  of  1967,  the  first 
such  drop  In  this  Indicator  since  1961. 
Economists  surveyed  at  the  annual  meeting 
5f  the  American  Statistical  Association  last 
month  estimated  that  c.ipttal  spending 
growth  win  drop  from  17  percent  in  1966  to 
5.6  percent  In  1967,  and  that  the  gain  In  In- 
justrlal  production  will  decline  from  8  3  per- 
-ent  to  43  percent.  If  these  estimates  are 
correct,  we  may  find  Federal  flscal  policy 
lampenlng  investment  demand  just  when 
deflationary  forces  are  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt. 

Beyond  the  question  of  whether  the  sus- 
pension would  be  effective  In  restraining 
current  inflation,  there  is  evidence  that  s\i£- 
penslon  could  well  have  Inequitable  and  In- 
jurious effects  on  the  economy.  The  most 
productive  way  to  fight  Inflation  Is  to  in- 
:rease  efBclency  and  the  means  of  supplying 
growing  demand.  This  should  also  be  a  l(3ng- 
run  objective  of  economic  policy.  Any  fl.scal 
naeasure  which  unnecessarily  interferes  with 
increasing  productivity  and  productiveness 
.5  detrimental  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  economy. 

Finally,  some — perhaps  most— of  the  busi- 
nesses planning  to  invest  before  the  suspcn- 
■lon  was  proposed  will  continue  to  make 
■ommltmenu  for  productive  equipment  be- 
cause the  prospects  of  profitj^bilitv  out- 
weigh the  costs  of  losing  the  credit.  These 
■troups  must  now  turn  to  the  money  market 
o  borrow  the  difference  between  funds 
'rtglnally  available  under  the  investment 
fedlt  and  what  will  be  available  after 
-suspension.  The  effect  could  be  to  put  even 
further   upward   pressure   on    Interest   rates. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  should  be  noted 
•'hat  If  the  Federal  Reserve  e.ases  monetary 
policy  and  works  to  reduce  Interest  rates,  as 
the  President  suggested  in  his  recent  mes- 
"ge.  Investment  demand  will  be  further 
stimulated.  In  spite  of  any  restraining  ef- 
fects which  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  may  have,  business  will  react  to  lower 
rates  and  greater  availability  of  funds  by  in- 
creased borrowing  and  capital  spending.  It 
fias  been  estimated  that  the  investment 
■redlt  Is  equal  to  about  a  one  percent  reduc- 
tion In  Interest  rates.  Reduction  of  in- 
'trest  rates  to  anywhere  near  this  degree 
would  counteract  any  dampenlrg  effects  of 
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the  suspension.  It  would  be  well  to  wait 
until  fiscal  restraint  takes  visible  hold  on  the 
economy  before  monetary  policy  is  eased. 

Another  Inequitable  side  effect  Is  the  se- 
lective nature  of  the  Impact  which  suspen- 
sion would  have  on  business.  Those  Indus- 
tries which  normally  receive  a  large  benefit 
from  the  Investment  credit,  such  as  the  air- 
line and  steel  industries,  will  be  hurt  relative 
to  those  Industries  which  have  not  received 
such  benefits.  Newer  firms,  which  rely  on 
the  credit  as  a  source  of  much-needed  capi- 
tal, will  be  placed  at  a  further  disadvantage 
relative  to  larger  and  better  establLshed  Anns 
which  can  more  easily  obtain  funds  for  in- 
vestment Internally  and  externally. 

There  Is  a  critical  role  the  Investment 
credit  may  well  be  playing  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war.  Dtiring  World  War 
11  and  the  Korean  conflict,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  was  done  was  to  pass  legislation 
providing  for  rapid  amortization  for  facilities 
needed  for  war  production,  since  the  length 
of  the  profitable  life  of  such  facilities  is  very 
uncertain.  It  Is  Interesting  that  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
up  the  very  great  strain  on  capacity  expan- 
sion related  to  war  purposes  without  any 
special  legislation.  If  the  Investment  credit 
Is  suspended,  some  sort  of  special  provisions 
may  be  needed  to  provide  for  war  facilities. 
The  primary  argtunent  advanced  by  the 
Administration  In  pwofxjeing  the  credit  in 
1961  was  that  the  United  States  had  fallen 
behind  Western  Etirope  and  Japan  in  the 
mcxlemlzatlon  of  productive  equipment.  The 
reason  given,  and  still  applicable  today,  was 
that  foreign  tax  treatment  of  business  pro- 
vides greater  IncenUves  to  bu.';iness  expan- 
sion and  capital  equipment  replacement  than 
our  own  laws  do.  The  credit  was  a  means 
of  resolving  this  inequity  and  helping  our 
balance  of  jxayments  by  encouraging  greater 
productivity  and  lower  prices  for  U.S.  exports. 
It  would  seem  that  now  when  our  trade 
surplus  fell  In  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  to  Its  lowest  level  since  1963,  would  be 
the  worst  possible  time  to  remove  an  In- 
centive to  lowering  productive  costs  and  In- 
creasing competitiveness. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  reinstatement  of  the  credit  on  Investment. 
In  1962.  business  support  was  won  over  from 
original  skepticism  by  Administration  prom- 
ises that  the  credit  would  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  code.  Business  feared  that 
the  device  would  be  looked  upon  as  particu- 
larly suited  to  counter-cyclical  manipulation 
and  thus  would  play  havoc  with  business 
planning.  Business  prospects  are  hazy  and 
uncertain  enough  without  having  the  esti- 
mated return  on  an  investment  pushed  up 
or  down  at  the  will  of  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  would  then  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  business  community  If  the 
credit  were  susi>ended.  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  business  will  look  with  particular  favor 
upon  relnstotement  of  the  credit  after  having 
Its  original  fears  borne  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  suspensions  with  a 
statutory  date  for  reinstatement  may  have 
different,  yet  still  undesirable  economic  ef- 
fects. If  business  believes  that  the  credit 
will  be  reinstated  In  January  1968.  as  the 
President  calls  for,  an  "investment  vacuum" 
between  now  and  that  date  could  well  occur 
to  the  extent  the  credit  does  affect  invest- 
ment planning.  Business  may  begin  to  post- 
pone substantial  capital  outlays  until  after 
the  reinstatement  date,  causing  a  larger  than 
anticipated  decrease  In  investment  demand. 
If  this  occurs,  there  could  then  be  a  signifi- 
cant economic  setback  and  a  subsequent  dis- 
ruptive scramble  for  Investment  funds  and 
equipment  when  the  credit  is  reinstated. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  investment 
credit  does  not  apply  to  buildings.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  restrain  building 
demand  by  suspending  the  application  of 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances  to  struc- 
tvires.      The   suspension    of    accelerated    de- 


preciation would  seem  to  be  even  more 
disrtiptlve  to  business  operation  and  plan- 
ning than  Etispension  of  the  credit,  since 
depreciation  procedures  are  an  integral  part 
of  btislness  cost  determination.  The  same 
arguments  presented  against  stispending  the 
investment  credit  to  reduce  current  infla- 
tionary presstires  can  be  applied  to  suspen- 
sion of  accelerated  depreciation  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

To  recapitulate,  the  position  of  this  paper 
has  been  that  svispenslon  of  the  investment 
credit  will  provide  little  immediate  restraint 
of  current  inflationary  pressures  Restraint 
may  begin  to  take  hold  next  year  when  stlm- 
tilatlon  might  be  needed.  In  addition,  the 
stispenslon  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
cotild  well  have  seriously  damaging  effects 
on  productivity,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade, 
and  long-run  economic  growth. 

(Prom  Newsweek,  Oct.  3,  1966) 
The  Wrong  Tax  Increast 

(By  Henry  C.  WalUch) 

A  wrong  step  In  the  right  direction  has 
finally  been  taken  by  the  Administration 
with  its  much-discussed  proposal  to  suspend 
the  investment  tax  credit.  For  almost  a  year 
now,  this  overheated  economy  has  been 
thirsting  for  the  cooling  draft  of  a  tax  In- 
crease. Reluctant  to  move  in  an  election 
year,  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
sat  on  the  fence  so  long  that  the  Iron  must 
have  entered  their  souls.  Now  at  long  last, 
the  perfect  pre-election  tax  Increase  has  been 
discovered :  the  suspension  of  a  tax  credit 
which  would  hit  business,  the  whole  of  busi- 
ness, big  and  small,  and  nothing  but 
btislness. 

A  good  and  courageous  step  would  have 
been  to  accompany  this  proposal  with  an 
across-the-board  Increase  In  the  personal 
and  perhaps  the  corporate  Income  tax.  Cor- 
porate profits  are  very  high  and  can  stand 
a  cut.  An  across-the-board  tax  Increase 
would  have  been  a  neutral  measure,  equally 
unpopular  with  everybody.  A  good  many 
economists  have  been  advocating  It.  It 
would  have  been  the  right  choice  for  a  wise 
tax  administrator,  who  ought  to  be  im- 
pervious to  unpopularity  but  not  Insensitive 
to  constructive  criticism. 

PROVISIONAL    PERMANENCE 

Instead,  a  very  one-sided  prop>osal  has 
been  framed.  It  may  be  good  jjoUtlcs.  But 
its  first  effect,  even  before  It  Is  enacted.  Is 
to  discredit  the  new  economics,  which  should 
rely  on  neutral  tax  changes  for  stabilizing 
the  economy.  One  must  now  anticipate  that 
In  election  years  the  new  economics  will  not 
work  if  higher  taxes  are  called  for.  The  In- 
crease will  be  delayed  too  long,  or  the  wrong 
kind  of  taxes  will  be  raised.  The  experience 
makes  one  wish  that  fiscal  policy  could  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  which 
does  not  need  to  worry  about  elections. 

The  suspension  of  the  tax  credit  and  of 
accelerated  depreciation  on  structures  Is  In- 
tended to  be  temporary:  It  should  end  after 
sixteen  months.  Hopefully,  the  proverbial 
tendency  of  the  provisional  to  outlast  the 
permanent  will  not  assert  itself  this  time. 
Secretary  Fowler  has  been  impressively  firm 
on  this.  But  when  the  investment  tax  credit 
comes  up  for  resurrection  In  1968.  it  will  once 
more  be  an  election  year.  Will  the  Admin- 
istration be  able  to  hand  this  "give-away"  to 
business  without  sxDme  tax  sweetener  for 
labor?  If  that  should  become  the  nature  of 
our  tax  cycles,  a  few  rounds  could  materially 
distort  the  entire  tax  structure. 

The  one-Elded  attack  upon  business  In- 
vestment must  be  faulted  on  the  ground  also 
that  it  does  not  work  fast  enough.  An  in- 
come-tax increase  would  bite  Immediately. 
The  suspension  of  the  investment  credit  will 
for  many  months  remain  largely  a  bark, 
rince  projects  already  on  order  are  to  be 
exempted. 
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"(b)   The  Secretary  may  operate  and  main- 
tain or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main- 


Mr.  MUSKTE.     Mr.  President,  I  w,-,h 
to   SDeak  in  sur>nort.   nf    thiq   Ip.'islatinn 


after  "Hazardous",  Insert  "Substances" 


f  ^T'^     TIQ  Cf£ 


wie  ;iPf*n 


:  r  iscic  acuoa.   i.  roeorx  lo      arKsuc  uie  buiuuuu  wiu  uave  bu  u«. 


puiu    I ru uu?    lb    uy 


r.»    uitttvu. 


romrt  :.!.     .        -"j-"<r.<:   urar    tniB    aegree      accelerated  depreciation  allowances  to  struc- 
»-oum  counteract  any  dampening  effects  of      tures.      The   suapenslon    of    accelerated    de- 


clnce    projects    already   on   order   are    to   be 
exempted. 
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ISC.U^TTONT 

Tlmlnjj  la  '.he  essence  Of  tb«  probl'm.  We 
bdve  waited  fir  Uhj  long — Inflation  Is  already 
a  f^urt.  and  next  year's  ezceoBlve  wage  in- 
credjes  are  almost  a«  good  aa  fact  It  may  be 
too  late  to  move  even  now.  IT  the  war  doea 
not  accelerate,  the  economy  a  year  from  now 
may  be  showing  sl^as  of  fatigue  That  Is 
Ju.st  about  when  the  results  of  the  propoeed 
measures  will  be  coming  into  full  bloom. 

If  the  war  has  to  be  accelerated,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  present  proposal  wUl  be  not 
onJy  too  late,  but  too  UOUe  as  well.  .V  bigger 
tax  doee  will  then  be  needed.  It  should  be 
adnilnlstered  as  soon  as  poeslble.  although 
tlie  prospect  that  a  special  session  af  Con- 
gress might  be  called  before  budget  time  next 
January  seems  remote.  A  solid  tax  lncrt»Me 
wl'.i  be  needed  also  to  strengthen  waning 
confidence  abroad  In  the  soundneai  of  t**^ 
dollar  We  shall  have  to  prove  that  we  are 
willing  to  hurt  In  defense  of  our  currency. 

If  these  Insights  into  the  outlook  can  be 
taken  as  approximately  valid,  the  Adminis- 
tration s  decision  to  raise  business  taxes  now. 
however  modestly,  could  well  be  a  tlp-olT  on 
mliiuiry  planning  Turn  It  as  one  .Tiay.  the 
action  points  toward  escalation  The  ere  of 
an  election  Is  no  time  for  an  administration 
to  ■iAy  this  In  so  many  words  But  some 
ac'.i  >na  speak  louder  If  a  leveling  of  the 
war  were  anticipated,  surely  the  news  would 
not  t>^  withheld.  Instead,  a  tax  propoeal  Is 
offered  that  makes  little  sense  unless  escala- 
tion Is  ahead  We  shall  be  told  after  the 
election  In  any  event,  but  we  might  as  well 
face  It  now 

The  PHESIDINQ  OFFICER  Who 
yields  timf  ' 

M.-  LONCr  uf  Ix)uisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. L>  thtTP  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PKESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
ameridmft'.t  jf  the  St-nator  from  Dela- 
ware   Mr  Williams!  Is  pending. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawart .  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  this  last  a.Tiend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 1.S  withdrawn, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PP.  SLIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendme  it  will   be  stated. 

Mr  LONa  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sLsk.  unanimous  consent  to  dls- 
pen.se  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objecti.'ii.  It  Is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  of  Mr  Long  of  Loui- 
slajia  IS  as  follows ; 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  out  "sentence" 
and  insert  "sentences '. 

On  pA«(e  17,  line  17.  before  the  quotation 
marks  uii>ert  'In  the  case  of  section  38 
prijperty  which  ill  Is  leased  after  October  9. 
196t<  other  than  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tra<t  to  lease  entered  Into  before  October  10. 
l^M  I  111  Is  not  suspension  f)erlod  property 
with  respect  t<j  the  lessor  but  U  suspension 
period  property  U  acquired  by  t!ie  lessee,  and 
(111  I  is  property  of  the  same  kind  which  the 
lessor  araioartly  sold  to  customers  before  Oc- 
tober 10.  19«<J,  or  urdlnarlly  leased  before 
such  date  and  made  an  election  under  this 
sut>fs«H-tlon.  the  lessor  of  such  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  made  an  eiection  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty 

On  pti^e  16,  iivoert  aiter  line  10  the 
following 

"I  15  I  Certain  replacement  property. — Par- 
agraph (1)  shall  not  apply  with  reapect  to 
property  to  the  extent  it  is  placed  in  service 


by  the   taxpayer   to  replace   property  which 


"(A)   destroyed  or  damaged  by  Are,  •torm. 
shipwreck,  or  o<her  casualty,  or 
"(Bi    stolen" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect two  unintended  consequences  of  the 
bill  before  you  for  consideration.  The 
first  provision  provides  that  the  effect  of 
suspending  the  Investment  credit  Is  not 
to  have  any  tax  effect  on  a  taxpayer  who 
replaces  property — destroyed  in  a  casu- 
alty— during  the  suspension  period.  Un- 
der this  provision,  present  law  is  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  re- 
place property  destroyed  In  a  casualty 
and  thus  avoid  the  recapture  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  that  would  otherwise  re- 
sult. Under  this  provision,  a  taxpayer 
mAy  prevent  the  recapture  of  the  tax 
credit  previously  taken  with  respect  to 
Investment  property  by  replacing  the 
property  during  the  suspension  period. 

The  second  provision  provides  that  a 
manufacturer  or  other  supplier  of  ma- 
terials who  normally  sells  his  products  to 
others  cannot  overcome  the  effects  of 
this  bill  by  leasing  property — con- 
structed or  in  the  process  of  construction 
before  the  suspension  period — during  the 
stispension  period.  The  bill  has  the 
same  effect  on  manufacturers,  and  so 
forth,  who  normally  lease  property  and 
pass  on  the  investment  credit.  In  the 
absence  of  this  provision,  taxpayers  who 
normally  sell  profierty  and/  or  lease  prop- 
erty and  pass  on  the  investment  credit 
could  overcome  the  effects  of  this  bill  by 
leasing  the  property,  claiming  the  invest- 
ment credit  thenuKlves,  and  passing  the 
Investment  credit  on  to  the  lessee  in  the 
form  of  a  reduced  rental.  Of  course, 
under  the  bill  before  you.  the  Investment 
credit  would  not  be  available  If  the  man- 
ufacturer or  supplier  pursued  his  normal 
practice,  for  in  these  instances,  the  buy- 
ers or  lessees  could  not  claim  the  invest- 
ment credit  .since  the  property  was  ac- 
quired by  them — or  in  the  case  of  lessees, 
treated  as  having  been  acquired  by 
them — during  th**  tiu-^i^^wslon  period. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1319>  to 
authorize  a  work  release  program  for 
persons  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  to  define  the  powers 
and  duties  In  relation  thereto,  and  for 
other  punxjses.  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iS.  Con.  Res.  113»  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  698 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJt.  13047.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1850;  and 

H.R.  109M.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  District  of  Oolunxbla  of  a 
public  ocaiege  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a 
vocatlcwxal  and  technical  institute. 


October  U,  1966 
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The  blU  (H.R  12047  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Ccmimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRACTICABLE 
AND  ECONOMIC  MEANS  FOR  THE 
PRODUCTION  BY  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL FISHING  INDUSTRY  OP 
FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2720*  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  de- 
velop, through  the  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  prc>ductlon  by 
the  commercial  fishing  indu.stry  of  flsh 
protein  concentrate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

CowrraxNcx  Rcpokt 

The  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2720) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  through  the  use  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  plants,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  production  by  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  of  flsh  protein 
concentrate,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows 

TTiat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the  s.ime 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct,  and  through  grants  to 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  promote  studies,  research,  and  experi- 
ments designed  to  develop  the  best  and  most 
economical  processes  and  methods  to  reduce 
flsh  which  are  In  abundant  supply  and  which 
are  not  now  widely  sought  after  for  human 
food  to  a  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  stable 
flsh  protein  concentrate,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct food  technology  and  feasibility  studies 
with  resjject  to  such  products. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  construct  not  to  exceed  one  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  flsh  protein  concentrate  and  to 
acquire  by  lease  one  additional  plant  for  such 
purpose.  Such  plants  shall  be  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  reliability  and  practicability 
and  the  economic,  engineering,  and  operat- 
ing potentials  of  the  processes  and  methods 
to  reduce  flsh  to  flsh  jjroteln  concentrate. 
Such  plants  shall  be  located  In  such  geo- 
graphical areas  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  demonstrate  optimum  feasibility  from 
the  standpoint  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  economic  potential.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  commence  construc- 
tion of  or  lease  any  plant  p  irsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  until  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  have 
certified  that  flsh  proielu  concentrate  pro- 
duced from  whole  fish  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act, 


'•(b)  The  Secretary  may  operate  and  maln- 
tiUn  or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plants.  Each  operation  and 
maintenance  contract  shall  provide.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  terms  .ind  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  for  the  compila- 
tion by  the  contractor  of  complete  records, 
including  cost  data,  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  engineering  of  the 
plants.  The  records  so  compiled  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  at  periodic  and  rea- 
sonable Intervals.  Access  by  the  public  to 
the  plants  shall  be  assured  during  all  phases 
of  their  operation  subject  Vo  such  reason- 
able restrictions  as  to  time  and  place  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  or  approve. 

"(C)  All  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  Include 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any 
of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  and  Involving  transactions  re- 
lated to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

"(d)  Each  plant  constructed  or  leased 
under  this  Act,  and  its  equipment,  upon  the 
expiration  of  a  period  deemed  adequate  by 
the  Secretary  for  experiment  and  demon- 
stration purposes,  shall,  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable, be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  ."Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  secret  processes,  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or 
donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thiis 
section. 

"Sec,  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  1 1,000, 000  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion plant.  There  is  al.so  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,555,000  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  five  flscal  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  fi.scal  year  1968,  for  the  leasing 
of  one  additional  experiment  and  demon- 
stration plant,  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants  leased  or  constructed  under  this  Act, 
and  for  conducting  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act,  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  amend,  re|>eal,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  fish  protein  concentrate 
research  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretory  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations,  In- 
stitutions, and  Individuals  In  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

'Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
imder  this  Act  slmll  expire  at  the  expiration 
of  Ave  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Alton  Lennon. 

H.^RLAN    HaG«N, 

Thomas  N    Downing, 
Thomas  M.  Pei.ly. 
Hastincs  Ketth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
E    L    Bartlett, 
Warren    G.    Magni^son, 
WUS'STON   t,.  Prouty. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  (3FFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  I  \\r,h 
to  speak  in  support  of  this  le.uislation 
designed  to  provide  a  new  and  effective 
weapon  against  world  hunger. 

I  fiLlly  support  this  legislation.  I  testi- 
fied In  supiJort  of  the  bUl  in  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  FPC  provides  the 
key  to  utilization  of  a  vast  protein  food 
potential,  unharvested  fish  from  the 
oceans. 

I  regret  that  the  House  did  not  support 
the  Senate  recommendatiop.  of  five  pilot 
plants.  The  construction  of  one  plant 
and  operation  of  one  leased  plant  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  get  the  job 
done.  Much  research  needs  to  be  under- 
taken before  the  cost  of  production  can 
be  brought  to  the  point  where  it  is  eco- 
nomically feasible 

The  engineering  feasibllty  of  bringing 
the  cost  of  production  as  low  as  14  cents 
a  pound  has  been  developed.  Extensive 
practical  expeilmentation  must  be  con- 
ducted before  this  result  can  be  achieved 

Adoption  of  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
permitted  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  five  plants  placed  in  localities 
where  operations  would  yield  maximum 
information  and  guidance  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  full-scale  industrj-. 

The  pending  bill  is  not  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  job.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  re- 
consider this  entire  issue  in  the  90th 
Congress.  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
to  authorize  Government  operation  of 
three  additional  plants.  With  the  recent 
discussions  concerning  a  worldwide  food 
shortage,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  an  in- 
vestment which  should  and  must  be 
made. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  HAZ- 
ARDOUS SUBSTANCES  LABELING 
ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  3298'  to 
amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Act  to  ban  hazardous 
toys  and  articles  intended  for  children, 
and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  household  regardless  of 
labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  ar- 
ticles intended  for  household  use,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
3298)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardous toys  and  articles  intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous 
as  to  be  dangerous  in  the  household  re- 
gardless of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  un- 
packaged articles  intended  for  house- 
hold use,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were,  on  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  and 
4;  on  psige  2,  line  1,  after  "hazardous", 
insert  "substances";  on  page  2,  line  4, 


after  "Hazardous",  insert  "Substances"; 
on  page  2,  line  25.  strike  out  "thereto."  ", 
and  insert  "thereto".",  and  on  page  8, 
strike  out  all  after  line  25  over  through 
and  including  line  4  on  page  17. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  made  one  substantive  change  in 
the  bill;  namely,  the  deletion  of  title  II. 
which  would  have  establishc-d  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Hazardous  House- 
hold Products. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Cotton  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington had  cosponsored  title  II.  and  we 
are  keenly  disappointed  at  the  action  of 
the  House.  But  in  view  of  the  immi- 
nent adjournment  of  Congress  and  the 
lack  of  time  for  a  full  and  free  confer- 
ence on  the  bill,  we  are,  reluctantly, 
going  to  move  concurrence  in  the  House 
amendments  so  that  title  I  may  become 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
might  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
however,  that  Senator  Cotton  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  plan  to  rein- 
troduce title  II  immediately  after  the 
90th  Congress  convenes,  and  it  will  have 
priority  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendmenls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  ENVTISTMENT 
CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  17607)  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  7 '2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  in  the 
10  years  of  my  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  each  year  there  has  been 
a  discussion  of  the  shortage  in  railroad 
boxcars.  A  pointed  discussion  has  raged 
as  between  the  interests  of  the  Western 
States  and  those  of  the  Eastern  States. 
This  year,  we  adopted  a  bill  trying  to, 
in  a  measure,  solve  that  problem. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  now  is  to  give 
to  Senators  a  bit  of  background  or  sta- 
tistical information  about  the  boxcar 
shortage. 

On  Wednesday,  September  16,  1964,  2 
yeai-s  ago,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Murphy.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi-ssion,  in  an  address  before  the 
Southern  Traffic  League,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

The  railroads  Just  don't  own  enough  cars 
to  adequately  meet  present-day  require- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  the  vastly  aug- 
mented car  supplies  that  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  nation's  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion and  economy.  Most  critical,  however,  Is 
tile  fact  that  this  car  supply  Is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  national 
defense. 

That  is  a  statement  made  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1964.  On  June  25,  1965.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  John  T.   Connor, 
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wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator  frorr.  Wash- 
ington fMr  Magitctson),  chailrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  In  the  last 
parii^riph  of  that  letter,  he  stat«d. 

A-..  ';  -entlve  prop'am  that  will  encourage 
ana  aasist  the  railroads  of  the  United  Statee 
to  develop  a  rail  car  supply  (xislUon  to  meet 
current  peacetime  dentanda  of  the  national 
economy  will,  of  courae.  concurrently  Im- 
prove the  capat>iuty  to  m««t  the  national 
defense  needs. 

I  now  come  to  a  statement  that  Is 
rarher  dramatic  and  pointed.  an<l  In  my 
opiMon  most  effective 

On  September  27.  1966.  Commissioner 
Vlri^inla  Mae  Brown  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  addressed  the 
Delta  Nu  .\Jpha  Transportation  Frater- 
nity In  that  address,  this  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
matle  the  following  dramatic  statement: 

Bv  :  i^s  It  U  predicted 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?     I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  suspend  until 
order  is  restored 

Hie  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr  LAUSCHE     I  repeat; 

By  1975.  It  la  predlct«d  that  we  will  re- 
quire a  50  per  cent  Increaae  In  railroad 
frel>;ht  service.  Can  the  railroads  handle  a 
50  per  cent  increaae  in  business '^  Will  they 
have  enough  freight  cars  Uj  do  the  buslneaa. 
or  win  truckers  and  airfreighters  have  driven 
or  Sown  off  with  a  still  bigger  chunk  of 
frptifht  business?  Ballroads  can't  handle 
present  u^afflc  demands  Ther«  la  cUTently 
a  serious  shortage  of  cars  of  Tlrtuj.l.y  all 
types,  and  especially  boxcars. 

I  ask  special  attention  to  what  this 
lady  says  next 

At  this  time,  they  are  using  any  type  of 
equipment  available.  Cattls  cars  are  being 
converted  Into  grain  cart.  Coal  cars  are 
being  cleaned  and  equipped  with  burlap  to 
pre-. eat  leakage  of  grain  The  grivernment 
has  f-aJled  for  a  15  per  cent  Increase  In  wheat 
production  next  year  How  are  we  to  handle 
If 

I  have  made  this  statement  with  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  that  there  is  a 
dlfTerence  In  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
madf  about  the  truckers  and  the  airlines 
and  all  of  the  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  which  are  asking  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  bill,  and  the  situation 
of  the  railroads  Nevertheless,  though 
I  bft.'ied  my  vote  on  this  .statement,  I  am 
.sorry  that  there  was  one  exception  made, 
because  that  exception  has  led  to  this 
avalanche  of  demands  by  other  Indus- 
trie*! to  be  exempted 

I  'hank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presl- 
den'  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
haviriti  been  yu-ldeii  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisla.na 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr  Dirkskn  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  Ln  the  bill  Insert 
the  following; 

"Stc.  — .  PaonaaiONAL  Football  Lkaoxtks. 

■•(a)  Section  501(0(6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
of  business  leagues,  boards  of  trade,  etc.) 
Ls  amended  by  striking  out  'or  boards  of 
trade'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'boards 
of  trade,  or  professional  football  leagues 
( whether  or  not  administering  a  pension 
fund   for  football   players).'. 

"(bi  Section  5ia(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  unrelated  business  taxable  Income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(15)  There  shall  be  excluded  all  Income 
derived  from  promoting  or  sponsoring  any 
professional  foottMll  game  Lf  such  promo- 
tion or  sponsoring  does  not  occur  more  than 
four  times  during  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  any  team.' 

'•(c)(1)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1961  (75  Slat  732;  15  U8C  1291)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  'In 
addition,  such  laws  shall  not  apply  to  a 
Joint  agreement  by  which  the  member  clubs 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
which  are  exempt  from  Income  tax  under 
section  501  (CI  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  combine  their  operations  In 
expanded  single  league  so  exempt  from  in- 
come tax.  If  such  agreemeiit  increases  rather 
than  decreases  the  number  of  professional 
foott>all  clutM  so  operating,  and  the  pro- 
visions o*  which  are  directly  relevant 
thereto." 

"(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'described  In  section  I'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  deecrlbed  In  the  Orst 
sentence  In  section  1' 

'  (3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  Section  1  of  this  Acf  and 
Irvserttng  In  lieu  thereof  'TTie  first  sentence 
of  section  1  of  this  Act':  (Bi  by  striking  out 
the  word  'Intercollegiate'  the  first  and  last 
time  It  appears  In  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  Intercollegiate  or  Inter- 
scholastlc';  (C)  by  striking  out  the  words 
'dally  newspaper  of  general  circulation  prior 
to  March  I'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■newspaper  of  general  circulation  prior  to 
August  1":  (D)  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(3)  as  paragraph  (3):  (E)  by  striking  out 
the  word  and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  'or': 
and  (P)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  Interscholastlc 
football  contest,  such  contest  Is  between 
secondary  schools.  l)oth  of  which  are  accred- 
ited or  certified  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  States  In  which  they  are  situated  and 
offer  courses  continuing  through  the  twelfth 
grade  of  the  standard  school  curriculum,  or 
the  equivalent,  and'. 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (S)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  would 
like  to  give  some  background  Informa- 
tion on  the  professional  football  merger 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  26.  1966.  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  for  Hearings 
which  yesterday  continued  questioning 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.    The  hearing  was 


cAlled  off  abruptly  by  point  of  order  that 
the  House  was  in  session.    No  date  cer- 
tain was  given  for  continuation  of  the 
hearings  even  though  one  member  of  the 
House    committee    indicated    that    he 
wished  to  question  Mr    Rozelle  further 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Paul  Rand  Dixon,  who  was  in  th. 
audience  to  testify  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  but  will  be  called  later 
Mr.  Donald  Turner,  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  will  be  called  also.     According 
to  the  Information  received  by  me,  Chair- 
man Celler  has  indicated  that  he  wl.she 
to  hear  from  the  Columbia  Broadcastin 
System  and  the  National  Broadcastin 
System  which  televise  the  National  Foot- 
ball   League    and    American    Pootbai; 
League  games  respectively.     He  desire? 
to  hear  representatives  from  high  schools. 
colleges,  and  the  football  players'  asso- 
ciations    This,  of  course,  indicates  that 
It  Is  Impossible  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  act  on  this  proposed  merger 
bill  during  this  session  although  it  wa,^ 
unanimously    approved    by    the    Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  passed  without 
objection  by  the  Senate,  because  of  the 
extensive  time  taken  In  the  passage  of 
S.  950  on  August  31.  1965. 

Historically.  In  1957  the  House  passed 
a  sports  bUl  exempting  professional  teair. 
sports — football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
ice  hockey  from  the  antitrust  laws.  Thi 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Mono:x>ly  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  but  it  was  pigeon- 
holed in  subcommittee.  Although  the 
bill  was  reintroduced  In  each  succeeding 
Congress,  it  was  not  imtU  August  31 
1965.  that  S.  950  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  referred  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Although  this  was  approximately 
14  months  ago  no  hearings  have  beer. 
called  by  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee Although  the  merger  of  the  two 
football  leagues  and  other  collateral  is- 
sues were  raised  In  previous  hearings  or 
the  sports  bill,  the  official  announcements 
of  the  proposed  merger  between  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  and  the  American 
Football  League  did  not  occur  until  this 
summer.  When  it  appeared  that  S.  950. 
the  Professional  Team  Sports  bill,  would 
not  be  passed  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Members  of  the  Senate  introduced 
S.  3817  which  would  make  the  proposed 
merger  between  the  NFL  and  AFL 
Immune  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  background 
Information  that  in  order  to  protect  some 
professional  football  teams  from  finan- 
cial failure  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  Pubhc  Law  87-331  which 
gave  Immunity  to  professional  team 
leagues  to  collaborate  In  obtaining  a  tele- 
vision contract  to  televise  the  leagues' 
professional  games  with  certain  limita- 
tions protecting  college  football.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  S.  3817.  this  1961  law. 
87-337.  will  be  amended  to  give  the  same 
protection  to  the  high  sch(X)ls  that  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  colleges. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Professlontil  Teams  Sports  bill,  S.  950. 
in  1965  and  the  Professional  Football 
Merger  bUl  recently,  but  the  House  has 
failed  to  act  on  S.  950  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly act  on  S.  3817.  thus,  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  pending  amendment. 
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That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  since  it  is  a  tax  measure.  I  offer  it 
to  the  investment  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  measure 
identical  to  the  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  session? 

Mr.  DIPKSEN.     The  Senator  Is  cor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  unc'erstandiiiK  that  the 
amendment  would  clarify  the  existing 
tax  law  with  regard  to  the  professional 
football  leagues.  It  would  provide  that 
the  fact  that  a  league  has  a  pension  plan 
docs  not  cause  that  league  to  become 
taxable  in  any  different  fashion  than  if 
it  had  no  pension  plan  It  would  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  would  a  trade, 
or  other  association. 

Tlie  amendment  would  provide  that 
teams  can  play  four  charity  games  with- 
out the  income  from  ihc'^e  ^ame.s  being 
:egarded  as  unrelated  business  income. 
We  think  that  is  the  law  anyway,  but 
:here  is  some  doubt  about  it.  It  would 
be  well  to  clarify  than  provision. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
professional  football  leagues  would  not 
elevise  football  games  on  Friday  nights. 
If  they  were  to  do  that,  they  would  be  In 
competition  with  the  high  school  foot- 
oall  teams,  and  the  hlkjh  school  football 
;eams  cannot  very  well  meet  that  com- 
petition. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  the 
merger  of  the  leagues  can  be  carried  out 
ivith  respect  to  everything  except  the 
'.wo  revenue  aspects. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  has  done 
twice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
•ect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have 
^ent  this  to  the  House  twice  so  far  and 

ave  had  no  success  In  getting  the  House 
0  talk  with  us. 

The  Senator  offers  the  amendment  In 
:ne  hope  that  we  can  di.scuss  the  mat- 
er with  the  House  in  the  event  the  Senate 
ees  fit  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  main 
PUi-pose  of  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do 
's  to  do  what  the  Senate  ha.s  done  twice 
already  In  this  session. 

I.  for  one.  hope  that  we  can  accept  the 
amendment  because  in.sofar  as  this  Sena- 
tor can  help  to  carry  out  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  twice  tried  to  do,  he  would  like 
0  do  It. 

For  one  reason,  it  is  my  hope  that  in 
-he  event  the  leagues  are  merged,  New 
Orleans  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  fran- 
chise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
sack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  reminder  of  my 
time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


(Pui- 


ment  of  the  Senator  from  Uhnois. 
ting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The    Senator   from    Georgia    is    rec- 
ognized. 


SENATE  LUNCHEON  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  at  the  very  delightful  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  distingui.'-hed  majority 
and  minority  leaders  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  practi- 
cally every  Senator  who  wa.s  in  town  was 
In  attendance. 

It  was  a  heartwarming  affair  in  many 
ways.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
other  interesting  features. 

I  was  particularly  impressed.  Mr. 
President,  by  the  statement  made  by 
the  majority  leader  relative  to  the  Senate 
and  its  aspects  as  a  legislaiive  body  and 
his  hail  and  farewell  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  will  leave  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tire  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Sen.\tor  Mike  M.\nsfield 
(Democrat,  Montana)  at  the  Luncheon 
FOR  President,  Boom  S-207  The  U.S.  Capi- 
tol,  12:30  P.M. 

In  a  few  days,  we  hope  to  close  down  the 
89th  Congress.  If  all  goes  well  and  we  arc 
not  compelled,  Mr.  President,  to  return  for 
an  additional  session  after  the  elections,  the 
end  of  the  Senate,  in  Its  current  composition 
is  very  close. 

When  the  Senate  resumes  in  January,  it 
will  be  the  same  Senate  and  yet  not  the 
same.  It  Is  the  Senate  as  an"  institution 
which  Is  continuous  and  enduring,  not  Sen- 
ators. At  the  end  of  each  Congress,  addi- 
tions and  subtractions  are  made.  Indeed, 
the  transition  between  the  Senate  of  the 
89th  and  the  90th  already  involves  this  basic 
arithmetic. 

I  speak  of  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place  or  which  we  know  must  take 
place.  I  speak  of  Senators  who  were  a  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  89th  Congress  but  who 
are  not  now  In  the  Senate.  I  think  of  a  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  Harry  F.  Byrd.  I  think  of 
a  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Olln  D. 
Johnston.  I  think  of  a  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Pat  McNamara.  Each  in  his  own  humble 
yet  magnificent  way  served  his  state  and  the 
nation.  All  of  them  were  Senators  in  the 
most  meaningful  sense  of  the  word  and  in 
the  flneet  traditions  of  the  Senate.  Tliey 
were  decent  human  beings  of  the  deepest 
understanding  and  of  the  greatest  dedica- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  .'America. 

I  speak,  too,  of  thoee  Senators  who  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Thev  are  men 
and  a  woman  with  whom  we  have  agreed 
and  with  whom  we  have  disagreed,  with 
whom  we  have  debated,  and  with  whom  we 
have  compromised  throughout  this  session. 
If  not  for  many  sessions.  But  whether  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  whether  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  many  years  or  a  few.  thev  have  all 
been  trusted  colleagues,  warm  friends  and 
steadfast  associates.  They  are  linked  with 
us,  as  they  are  with  the  1.600  or  more  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  the  Senate 


since  its  beginnings.  In  a  continuum  of  vital 
Constitutional  service  which  has  been  funda- 
mental to  the  building  and  preservaUcn  of 
the  nation. 

As  they  leave  the  Senate— Senators  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia,  Leverett  Saltonstall 
of  Massachusetts,  Machine  Neitberger  of 
Oregon.  Milward  Simpson  of  Wyonung  Ross 
Bass  of  Tennessee,  and  Donald  Russell  of 
South  CaroUna-l  say  to  all  of  them  for  aU 
Senators:  You  hold  a  permanent  place  of 
deep  affection  and  profound  respect  in  our 

ITk-  J°"  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^"y  n^ssed.  You 
will   be  here  even  when   you  are  no  longer 

?o^''',n  ."vf  *°  ^"  °^  ^'°"-  """^  ^^'y  best  wishes 
for  all  the  years  which  lie  ahead. 


COMPENDIUM  OF  STATEMENTS 
ISSUED  BY  THE  JOINT  REPUb" 
LICAN  LEADERSHIP  OF  CON- 
GRESS FOR  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
YEAR  1966— PRINTED  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  cust^omary  throughout  the  legisla- 
tive year  for  the  Joint  Senate-HousI  Re- 
publican leadership  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence and  thereafter  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference and  to  i-ender  some  written  state- 
ments which  we  carefully  document  and 
keep  together  so  that  they  can  be  offered 
at  the  end  of  the  legislative  period  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
then  printed  as  a  document 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  compendium  of  all  those  state- 
ments for  the  legislative  year  1966  and 
that  they  be  printed  as  a  document 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compen- 
dium was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreword 
This  legislative  year  marks  the  sixth  year 
of  existence  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican Leadership,  now  identified  as  the 
Republican  Leadership  of  the  Congress  es- 
tablished at  the  suggestion  of  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  In  January  of 
1961. 

As  before,  the  format  of  communication 
from  the  Leadership  continues  to  be  the  Issu- 
ance of  policy  statements  on  subjects  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  significance.  These 
statements  have,  on  eighteen  regular  oc- 
casions since  January,  taken  the  form  of  press 
conference  appearances  by  Senator  Dirksen 
and  Representative  Ford.  In  addition,  press 
releases  have  been  issued  separately  from 
these  conferences  by  the  Leadership  and, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Individual  members 
of  the  Leadership. 

As  has  been  true  of  Leadership  meetings. 
Republican  National  Committee  Chairman 
Ray  C.  Bliss  also  presided  over  the  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  an  assembly  composed  of  Gen- 
eral Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  former  Republi- 
can Pre.s!dent;a!  candidates  Alf  M.  Landon, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Barrv  Goldwater,  the 
Republican  Leadership  of  the  Congress,' and 
representatives  of  multiple  other  Republican 
organizations. 

During  this  past  Congressional  session  the 
Coordinating  Committee  held  three  sessions, 
maintained  6  task  forces  and  approved  and 
published  nationally  13  task  force  reports. 
The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
continues  as  an  Increasingly  positive  force 
in  the  examination  of  Party  policies  and 
Party  operations.  Its  proposals  and  tesk 
force  recommendations  represent  strong  and 
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coaalst«nt  evldenc*   of   R«publlcAn   thought 
And  icuon 

Aa  m  previous  years,  the  Leadership  state- 
menvs  for  1966  axe  being  published  aa  • 
Senate  document  They  appear  r^n  the  fol- 
lowing pagee  and  are  Indexed  as  to  the  l«»ue 
covered. 


BUDCCT — IsSfKD       PViLLOWtNG       A       LZAOntSHIP 

Micj-rtNc;    March   10.   1966 

^TATIMINT  8T  IlEPatSINTATIVX  FORD 

The  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration 
haa  been  leas  than  fully  candid  with  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  about  Its 
•pending  programs  Its  budget  explanations 
have  been  far  from  concise  and  clear. 

Fur  three  years  the  budgets  have  been 
consistent  In  two  matter* — they  have  con- 
tained buut-in  deficits  and  they  have  failed 
to  establish  priorities 

Durtni<  this  time  the  WHr  In  Viet  Nam  has 
e^calited  but  there  was  little  effort  through 
the  budget  to  set  priorities  for  future  needs 
The  result  has  been  a  multitude  of  sizeable 
•uppiementai  appropriations 

This  ye.irs  budget  Is  »13  billion  higher 
than  the  one  submitted  a  year  ago.  The 
President  says,  however.  It  contains  a  deficit 
of  ••only"  (I  8  billion  What  he  has  failed  to 
tell  t.*ie  .American  people  ig  that  this  small 
deficit  Is  fiscal  chicanery  He  has  cut  from 
this  budget  some  »300  million  in  popular 
programs  which  he  knows  the  Congress  will 
und<iUbteUly  restore  He  has  grossly  under- 
stated the  needs  of  the  Defense  Department 
for  fls*-al  !a67  He  also  falls  to  mention 
that  IS  2  billion  of  his  added  revenue  Is  a 
one-year  prop<T«ltlon  only  The  government 
wUl  gH.m  In  this  one  year  tl  6  billion  from 
coin  clippings  by  removing  sliver  from  our 
colna<<e  and  another  M  6  billion  from  i  le 
•peedip   In   tax  collections. 

In  presenting  his  budget  the  President  said 
that  desptt,e  flghUng  In  Viet  Nam  the  war 
on  poverty  must  also  be  escalated.  For  this 
he  asked  an  increase  of  $300  million  In  anti- 
poverty  funds  And  yet.  on  March  8.  his 
antlpoverty  director  Informed  the  Congress 
the  poverty  war  la  being  curtailed  because  of 
the  Vletn.imese  fighting 

The  budgets  with  their  yearly  deficits  have 
helped  bre*sj  i.-.flatlon  and  yet  the  Adxnlnls- 
tratlon  scoffs  it  Inflation  With  high  t&xes. 
high  prices  high  "pending,  high  deficits — 
the  Great  Society  has  become  the  High  So- 
ciety 

It  !s  time  for  the  Johnson -Hvimphrey  Ad- 
ministration to  preaent  precise,  more  reaUstlc 
Ogure*  irid  candid  budgetary  eatUnate«  to  the 
American  people  so  that  they  may  Judge 
truly  how  much  they  are  spending  to  meet 
the  Administration's  vast  commitments  here 
and  abriad 

STAT«MC>rr    8T    SKNATOa    OIUESXM 

The  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration  has 
failed  u>  reassure  '.he  American  p>eople  and 
the  Congress  concerning  Inflation,  the  war 
In  Viet  Sam.  and  Its  future  tax  programs. 

Inflation  Is  mounting  at  a  rapid  rate  due 
In  large  part  to  fiscal  and  budgetary  pollcle* 
of  the  Johnson-H'omphrey  Adnnlnlatratlon. 
Prices  vary  from  day  to  day  but  continue  to 
move  higher  and  higher  This  affecU  not 
only  the  public  but  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  ser.-l.-es  by  the  government  aa  well. 

The  war  in  Viet  Na.n  Is  escalating  but  the 
Administration  ha.i  not  informed  the  Amer- 
ican people  how  big  !t  will  get  nor  how  cosUy 
It  will  become 

Kxclse  tax  ruts  given  by  Congreaa  a  year 
ago  are  beln,;  rescinded  at  the  request  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 
There  Is  continued  talk  of  new  tax  increases 
to  oome  later  this  year 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  sign  of  a  new 
Johnson-Humphrey  power  grab  has  been  the 
floating  of  trial  balloons"  on  standby  or 
•tnergency  powers  f:>r  the  President  to  raise 
or  lower  taxes  and  perhaps  Impose  direct 
'  and  price  controls  at  wUl. 


Republicans  take  sharp  issue  with  this 
proposal.  The  Congress  should  not  further 
abdicate  Its  Constitutional  taxing  responsi- 
bility. Republicans  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  granting  standby  taxing  powers,  or  stand- 
by wage  and  price  control  authority  to  the 
President. 

Pot  these  reasons,  the  Joint  Senate-Hovise 
Republican  Leadership  strongly  endorses  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  on  March  8.  That 
Reaolutlon  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"Resolved:  In  view  of  the  clear  language 
of  article  I.  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
granting  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  any  standby,  en>ergency  or  other  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  taxes. •' 

CoNca«ss — Thr  MiNoarrr  Rolk:  Issued  Pol- 

LOWTMO    A    LXAOUSHtP    MZXTtNC,    SXPTtMSn 

33.  196« 

STATkMINT   BY   RZPKXSKNTATITS   rO»D 

Mr.  President,  our  Quest.on-of-the-Week: 
Can  We  Afford  Your  Automatic-Democratic 
Congress? 

Thu  may  be.  In  some  respects,  a  push- 
button world.  It  may  be,  in  some  respects, 
a  computer  clvUlzaUon.  It  may  t>e,  here  and 
there,  that  the  rubber  stamp  has  Its  proper 
place  and  function  But,  the  push-button, 
the  computer  and  the  rubber  stamp  wielded 
in  the  White  House  have  not  yet  won  the 
approval  of  the  American  people  where  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  the  Congress 
are  concerned. 

Does  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion want  not  only  a  blank  check  but  push- 
button, computerized,  rubber  stamp  vof  ng 
In  the  8«nat«  and  In  the  House?  This  the 
American  people  wUI  no  longer  tolerate. 

Proof  positive  of  this  Administrations 
puah-button  psychology  la  the  voting  record 
of  those  forty -five  freshman  Democrau. 
elected  In  1064  from  district*  formerly  Re- 
publican, whose  automatic  responses  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration are  recorded  for  all  to  see. 

Item  On  reduction  of  foreign  aid  (au- 
thorization), 1965  This  was  defeated  by  41 
votes  38  of  these  were  automatic-Demo- 
cratic freshman  votes. 

Item:  On  foreign  aid  authorization  (re- 
commlttol),  1966  Recommittal  failed  by  2 
votes.  3fl  of  the  automatic-Democratic 
freshmen  voted  against  recommittal. 

Item:  On  anti-poverty  program  expansion 
I  recommittal » .  Recommittal  was  defeated 
by  49  votes  39  of  these  were  automatic- 
Democratic  freshman  vote«. 

Item  On  the  repeal  of  14B — the  right  to 
work.  The  bill  passed  by  18  votes.  41  votes 
for  It  were  autofnatlc-DemocraUc  freshman 
vote*. 

Item      On    rent    subeldl«s    (recommltal) 
The    margin    was    8    votes.      36    automatic- 
Democratic  freshmen  voted  to  keep  thU  bill 
alive. 

Says  Fortune  Magazine  (September,  1966) 

".  .  .  those  forty-flve  provided  the  saving 
margin  for  a  nimiber  of  the  more  expansive 
and  expensive  Administration  programs  .  .  ." 

This  automatlc-Etemocratlc  response  by 
new  members  of  the  House  was  echoed  by 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  top-heary  Democratic 
majority  In  the  House.  The  puah-button. 
the  computer,  the  rubber  stamp  wielded  by 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  were 
In  full  force  In  every  instance.  The  result i  a 
travesty  on  the  legislative  process,  a  gross 
disservice  to  the  will  and  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people. 

No  free  society  can  long  sunrlve  dominance 
by  an  unthinking  computer,  nor  dominance 
by  an  unthinking,  imrestralned.  top-heavy 
legislative  majority  ThU  Democratic  Con- 
gress, with  lu  294  to  139  majority  In  the 
House  and  lU  67  t«5  33  majority  In  the  Sen- 
ate, has  lost  Its  Independence.  It  Is  the  tool 
of    the    Johnaon-Htunphrey   Administration. 


The  Administration  and  this  Democratic  Con- 
gress must  bear  full  and  Joint  responsibility 
for  the  failures  and  the  continuing  problenw 
we  face.  This  fact  cannot  be  contradicted. 
Its  simple  arithmetic  cannot  be  argued. 

In  oiiT  great  tradition,  the  will  of  the 
majority  must  prevail,  yet  the  will  of  the 
minority  must  both  be  respected  and  remain 
vital  If,  as  has  Invariably  happened  In  world 
history,  an  overwhelming  majority,  seeking 
unreasoning  power.  Is  not  to  silence,  subdue 
and  then  suffocate  the  essential  minority. 

We  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
American  people  will  any  longer  accept  a 
push-button  Congress  or  consensus  by  com- 
puter. We  believe  they  agree  Increasingly 
that  only  In  a  healthy  balance  of  numbers 
and  opinions  can  this  free  land  survive  and 
prevail 

Therefore.  Mr.  President:  Our  Questlon- 
of-the-Week : 

Can  We  Afford  Your  Automatic-Democratic 
Congress? 

STATBMINT     BY     SENATOR     DIKKSEN 

Mr.  President,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 
Can  We  Afford  Your  Automatic-Democratic 
Congress? 

Seldom  has  the  hypocrisy  of  numbers  been 
better  Illustrated  than  In  the  voting  during 
this  past  week  on  the  Civil  Rights  bill.  The 
Republican  minority  and  Its  Leadership  in 
the  Senate  have  been  Indicted  and  damned 
by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
and  Its  Democratic  majority  for  having 
killed  the  Civil  Rights  bill  How.  ooncelv. 
ably,  can  men  of  Intelligence  and  good-will 
so  overlook  that  same  simple  arithmetic  m 
which  Mr.  Ford  has  Just  made  reference? 

Th'^re  are  67  Democrats  In  the  Senate. 
There  are  33  Republicans.  This  being  so, 
how  under  Heaven,  can  It  be  concluded  that 
the  Republicans  defeated  Civil  Rights?  Had 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  truly 
wished  It,  had  the  Democrats  In  the  Senate 
truly  sought  it.  the  proposed  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1966  would,  without  doubt,  at  this  very 
moment,  be  the  law  of  the  land.  As  one 
writer  put  it  in  comment  on  the  classic  ques- 
tion of  "Who  killed  Cock  Robin?"  it  had  to 
be  a  Democratic  arrow — not  that  of  the  Re- 
publican minority. 

Happily  for  the  nation's  best  Interest, 
fortunately  for  the  freedom  of  the  Individ- 
ual, the  Republican  minority,  outnvimbered 
as  It  was.  reflected  the  will  of  our  people  to 
a  degree  that  made  converts  of  regular  Demo- 
crats and  resulted  m  a  vote  that  assured 
the  right  of  every  American  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  his  own  Judgment  and  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  his  own  home. 

The  will  of  the  people  In  this  Instance 
prevailed,  but  It  could  never  have  done  so 
If  a  determined  minority  had  not  made  clear 
the  Issues  Involved  and  In  so  doing  won  the 
respect  and  the  resp)onse  of  many  others. 

It  Is  unwise.  It  Is  dangerous  and  It  can  be 
disastrous,  when  an  overwhelming  majority 
Is  i>ermitted  to  prevail  without  question  or 
hindrance.  Only  as  a  majority  Is  repeatedly 
questioned  and  checked  by  a  strong  minority 
can  the  foundations  of  this  Republic  be  pre- 
8«Ted.  That  we.  a  present  minority,  would 
welcome  majority  status  is  undeniable,  but 
until  that  Inevitable  day  we  believe  It  all- 
Important  to  the  American  people  that  our 
numbers  and  our  hand  be  strengthened  suf- 
ficiently to  outlaw  forever  from  Capital  Hill 
the  push-button,  the  computer,  the  soulless 
rubber  stamp 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  our  Questlon-of- 
the-Week: 

Can  We  Afford  Your  Automatic-Democratic 
Congress? 

ISStJXD      POIXOWINC      A      LEAOER3Hn>      MtXXVtiO. 

Mabch  31,   1966 

STATnOtirr    by     aePKESKMTATITK    roRD 

There's  no  longer  a  Credibility  Gap"— It's 
become  a  Credibility  Canyon! — and  It's  wid- 
ening between  the  Johnson -Humphrey  Ad- 


ministration and  the  American  people  with 
every  week  that  goes  by. 

Dateline.  March  15.  the  New  York  Times — 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Powler 
Indicated  today  that  he  believed  that  there 
had  been  excessive  alarm  In  business  circles 
about  the  boom  economy" 

Dateline.  MiU-ch  23.  the  New  York  Times — 
"President  Johnson,  citing  some  decline  In 
business  Indicators,  made  clear  ttxlay  that 
he  was  not  yet  convinced  that  a  tax  increase 
was  needed  to  slow  down  economic  expan- 
sion and  Inflation." 

Dateline,  March  24,  the  Baltimore  Sun — 
"In  a  notable  exhibition  of  Administration 
teamwork,  Henry  H  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  today  reiterated  what  President 
Johnson  said  late  yesterday — there  is  no  rea- 
son at  the  moment  to  ask  for  an  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  tax  Increase." 

And  yesterday,  March  30,  following  an- 
nouncement of  a  .5'"r  nationwide  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase,  the  front  pages  of  the  press 
across  the  country  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent favors  a  5  to  7  per  cent  tax  rise  if  one  Is 
needed.  How  do  you  spell  'credibility"? 
What  can  we  believe? 

The  Johnson-Himiphrey  Administration 
must  take  about  5  billion  dollars  annually 
out  of  the  economy  If  Inflation  Is  to  be 
checked  and  a  recession  prevented.  It  does 
not  have  the  wish  nor  the  w1t  nor  the  will 
to  reduce  expenditures,  hence  It  must  In- 
crease taxes. 

The  checking  of  Inflation  could  be  achieved, 
as  Republicans  have  long  maintained,  by  a 
reduction  of  wholly  unwise  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  by  other  es,<:entlal  fiscal,  monetary 
and  economic  reforms 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  elected  the  alternative  of  new  taxes. 

Dateline.  March  30,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal—"Consumers  Boll  About  Widespread  In- 
creases: Many  Attempt  a  Revolt."  Whom  can 
we  best  believe  on  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  living — America's  homemakers  and  wage- 
earners  or  a  Democratic  Administration  that 
will  not  see.  will  not  hear,  and  will  not  be- 
lieve these  frightening  facts  of  economic 
life? 

The   Crembilitt   Gap — Isstted   Pollowino   a 
Leader-ship  Mefting,  Ju-me  9,  1966 

STATEMENT   BY    REPRESENT ATTVE   rORD 

James  Reston  In  the  New  York  -nmes  on 
May  17th  last,  wrote: 

"What  he  (I.BJ)  want^s  Is  worthy  of  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  nation,  but  this 
Is  precisely  what  he  does  not  have,  because 
his  techniques  blur  his  conviction,  ...  He 
Is  mixing  up  news  and  truth,  ,  ,  .  He  Is  con- 
fronted, in  short,  with  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence, ,  .  ." 

This  statement  expresses  a  point  of  view 
and  a  deep  regret,  both  of  which  we  fully 
share.  ■' 

On  May  25,  1966,  nineteen  distinguished 
BepubUcan  members  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Including  the  entire  Leadership, 
catalogued  and  summarized  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  detailed  reasons  why  this 
crisis  of  confidence  has  resulted.  We  have 
seen  this  in  almost  every  aspect  of  the  do- 
rawtlc  scene.  It  has  been  revealed  In  the 
President's  Budget  mes.sage8  and  manage- 
ment. It  has  appeared  in  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. It  has  emerged  relative  to  the  NASA 
program.  It  was  vivid  In  wage-price  gulde- 
post  disputes  with  labor  and  with  manage- 
ment. It  was  startling  in  his  action  on  sur- 
plus sales  of  industrial  stockpiles  and  farm 
products.  It  became  bewildering  In  Pederul 
Ob  multlpUcaOon  figures.  It  surfaced  again 
in  appointments  to  high  level  offices  It 
proved  shocking  in  the  President's  uncer- 
tain assessment  of  the  economy.  In  all  these 
caiegorles  of  confidence  doubt  has  developed 
Md  the  American  people  have,  not  at  all 
surprisingly,  steadily  lost  faith  In  a  Presi- 
dent who  U  rapidly  losing  touch  with  them. 


A  consenstis  of  no  confidence  Is  coming   to 
pass. 

Constructively,  positively,  let  it  be  recorded 
here  and  now  that  the  Republican  opposition 
wants  with  all  of  its  heart  and  energy  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  is  either  right  or  of  the  right  intent. 
In  such  cases  It  will  always  do  so,  but  the  Re- 
publicans In  the  Congress — and,  indeed,  the 
Democrats  In  Congress  as  well — cannot  know 
what  Is  right  or  of  right  intent  in  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  unless  they  have  the  facts 
upon  which  to  base  their  judgments  Tlie 
facts  are  all  too  seldom  given  us  by  this 
Administration. 

There  are  those  in  this  Administration  who 
appear  to  believe  that  half-a-truth  is  belter 
than  none.  We  disagree.  Where  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  home  are  concerned  we  must 
have  the  whole  truth.  Where  the  .'American 
people  in  their  foreign  interests  and  na- 
tional security  are  concerned,  we  must  be 
given  every  fact  possible  consistent  wiil'i  our 
safety.  Given  such  facts  as  to  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  we  In  Congress  will,  with  all 
the  people,  be  reassured  that  the  soundest. 
the  sanest,  the  best  possible  decisions  will 
be  made  In  the  days  to  come 

As  of  this  date,  as  the  record  so  clearly 
proves,  we  have  not  been  given  and  are  not 
being  given  the  vital  facts  of  American  life 
by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 
We  do  not  charge  the  Administration  with 
falsehood  but  we  do  claim  it  has  failed  to 
reveal  the  whole  truth.  This  being  so.  this 
crisis  of  confidence  Is  inevitable  and  the 
consequent  danger  to  the  American  people 
Is  great. 

Therefore,   our   Questlon-of-the-Week: 

Mr.  President,  what  can  we  believe? 


CREDIBILrrY PtTBLIC  TeITST — IsStTED  FOLLOW- 
ING A  Leadership  Meeting,  September  15, 
1966 

SENATOR   DIRKSEN 

Mr.  President  and  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Congress: 

The  American  people  are  troubled,  con- 
fused and  terribly  uncertain  as  to  the  future. 
Their  worry  and  their  imcertainty  have  their 
basis  in  both  the  actions  and  the  Inaction 
of  your  Administration,  to  which  they  look 
hopefully  for  a  leadership  still  sadly  lacking. 

The  most  recent  of  the  nation-wide  sur- 
veys of  public  opinion  confirms  this  fact. 
Indicating  clearly  that  in  six  vital  areas  of 
domestic  concern — fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, civil  rights,  the  war  on  poverty,  the  farm 
problem,  the  curbing  of  Inflation,  and  labor- 
management  relations — less  than  half  of  our 
people  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  con- 
fl,dence  in  you  over  these  many  month.s 

On  Thursday  last  you  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people  a  flve-polnt  program 
hopefully  designed  to  cool  our  nation's  grow- 
ing economic  fever  and  to  restore  something 
of  the  promise  a  once  healthy  economy  had. 

Belatedly  acknowledging  as  "a  cruel  and 
unjust  tax  on  all  the  people"  the  Inflation 
noiw  raging  throughout  the  country— infla- 
tion created  in  greet  part  by  your  ac- 
tions— you  indicated,  first,  an  intention  to 
cut  all  Federal  expenditures  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  Inasmuch  as  this  primary 
and  fundamental  brake  on  inflation  was  rec- 
ODunended  to  you  by  Republicans  and  docu- 
mented in  detail  by  us  nine  months  ago,  why 
has  thlB  announcement  of  good  Intent  been 
so  long  delayed?  Speclflcally  how — specifi- 
cally where — and  speclflcally  when — will  you 
order  such  budget  cuts?  WUl  you  demand 
of  your  Democrat-controlled  Congress  that 
It  take  the  action  reqiUred  on  the  eight  ap- 
prc^rlation  bills  still  remaining  before  It? 
WUl  you  slow  down  the  multl-mllUon  dollar 
Great  Society  programs  already  in  your 
hands?  Will  you.  In  short,  act — not/?  Re- 
publicans stand  ready,  as  always,  to  help  in 
such  actions. 

Second,  you  recommended  that  the  seven 
per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  be  made  tem- 


porarily Inoperative.  Could  this  have  any 
possible  effect  on  our  Inflated  economy  for 
at  least  another  six  months?  Is  your  pro- 
posal a  breach  of  good  faith  with  the  Indus- 
trial, small  business  and  farm  communities? 

Third,  you  recommended  suspension  of  the 
use  of  accelerated  depreciation  on  structures 
started  or  transferred  alter  September  1  of 
this  year.  Do  you  believe  this  a  factor  of 
consequence  in  limiting  construction  ac- 
tivity and  costs?  Upon  what  basis  was  this 
remarkable  conclusion  reached?  Even  If 
valid,  how  soon  could  it  have  any  beneficial 
effect — if  it  had  any  at  all? 

Fourth,  you  lu-ged  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  so  ease  the 
tight  money  burden.  How  odd  that  your  Ad- 
ministration and  your  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, allegedly  so  devoted  to  low  interest 
rates  and  loose  money  should  for  so  long 
have  made  high  interest  rates  Inevitable  by 
your  reckless  spending  policies  and  pro- 
grams! 

Fifth,  you  urged  deferment  of  certain  Ped- 
eraJ  borrowing  to  alleviate  credit  pressures. 
Here  again  you  have  at  long  last  but  much 
too  late  endorsed  a  clear  and  firm  Repub- 
lican recommendation  of  many  months  ago. 
As  a  New  York  Times  editorial  put  it  last 
Tuesday.  September  13:  'Even  more  Impor- 
tant, the  decision  Is  a  sign  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  have  finally  realized  that  It  can- 
not really  be  fiscally  responsible  so  long  as  It 
indulges  in  financial  gimmickry,"  Why  this 
delay,  Mr.  President?  Why  such  uncer- 
tainty?   Why  such  fear  of  the  future? 

This  Is  exactly  that  uncertainty — that 
growing  fear — that  is  spreading  so  rapidly 
among  all  our  people.  They  are  uncertain, 
they  are  bewildered  as  to  the  future — the  fu- 
ture of  the  economy,  the  future  of  their  Jobs, 
the  future  of  the  nation,  the  future  of  their 
children  in  every  aspect  of  their  lives. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President  and  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Congress  most  sincerely  and 
respectfully,  our  Question  of  the  Week: 
When  will  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
people  be  restored? 

representative   ford 

Mr.  I*resident  and  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Congress : 

As  these  problems  multiply  at  home — 
and  abroad — and  as  the  uncertainty  among 
our  people  grows,  we  look  to  the  xeeks  ahead 
with  apprehension  and  under.-?tandably 
wonder  what  the  future  may  hold 

As  increasing  reference  is  made  to  a  pos- 
sible adjournment  of  the  Congress  bv  mid- 
October,  Election  Day.  November  8th,'  draws 
closer  and  we  wonder  more  and  more  what 
the  Immediate  period  thereafter  may  bring. 

From  time  to  time,  for  example,  you  and 
your  Administration  and  you  Democrats  in 
Congress  have  suggested  a  tax  Increase  as 
one  of  the  means  available  for  checking  In- 
flation, Mr  President,  do  you  plan  to  rec- 
ommend to  your  Democratic  Congress  an  In- 
crease In  our  already  heavy  Income  taxes, 
after  November  8th'' 

Equally  often,  spokesmen  for  this  Admin- 
istration, Including  yourself,  Mr,  President, 
have  made  reference  to  wage-and-price  con- 
trols as  an  alternative  inflation  check.  Most 
recently,  a  Democratic  Senate  leader  urged 
that  authority  for  standby  controls  be  given 
you.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  Imjxjsltion 
of  wage-and-prlce  controls,  after  November 
8th? 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Association,  a  prominent  official  of 
your  Administration  by  Inference  wrote  off 
as  uneconomical  and  needles  more  than  two 
million  of  America's  small  farms  and  farm- 
ers. Ls  It  contemplated  that  this  farm  elimi- 
nation program  shall  be  undertaken  by  your 
Democratic  Congress,  Mr.  President,  after 
November  8th? 

The  rumor  persists  with  each  passing  day 
that  the  anti-poverty  program  of  your  Ad- 
ministration, so  loudly  hailed  and  so  extrava- 
gantly administered.  Is  under  survey  by  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget,  at  your  order,  aa  the 
first  step  toward  ita  dismantlement.  Is  this 
too  something  planned  for  action  by  your 
Democratic  Congress.  Mr.  President,  after 
Novwnber  8th' 

Yo'.ir  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  your 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  testifying  this 
weeH  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  certain  of  your  proposals  identified 
them  as  "an  essential  and  enduring  part  of 
our  tax  structure  "  Earlier  in  the  year,  they 
•aid  they  were  opposed  to  any  tinkering"' 
with  these  credits  for  economic  purposes 
Yet  now.  apparently  under  pressure,  they 
blandly  endorse  such  "tinkering  "  Will  this 
■■tinkering"  continue,  after  November  8th? 

Our  people  cannot  long  endure  such  un- 
certAlntles  They  cannot  live  nor  work  effec- 
tively atthout  trust  and  confidence  There- 
fore Mr  President  and  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Congress,  most  respectfully  and  sin- 
cerely, our  Questlon-of-the-Week  When  will 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people  be 
res'ored? 

The  N*noN*L  Economt — Issitkd  Pollowino 
A    LXAOcasHip   Metttng.   Maach    17.    19flfl 

.■rr^TTtVIFNT    BY     REPRiSErrTATTVl    FOtD 

In  Its  manp-jwer  report  of  last  week  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  offered 
a  politically  attractive  but  far  from  complete 
account  of  the  national  economy.  The  de- 
cline In  unemployment  to  3  7",.  was  hailed 
as  a  milestone  on  the  road  to  realization  of 
our  full  economic  potential. 

All  Americans  are  pleased  that  fewer  of 
their  countrymen  are  without  Jobs.  We 
hope  that  every  American  seeking  a  Job  fliids 
one  at  a  decent,  living  wage.  Most  of  ill. 
however  we  hope  Americans  can  find  full 
and  continuing  employment  In  a  nation  at 
peace 

A  sober  examination  of  figures  this  miji- 
power  report  did  not  Include,  however,  ralies 
a  cruelly  serious  question  Is  this  brljiit 
economic  picture  due  to  real  prosperity  as 
the  .Administration  claims  or  is  it.  rather,  due 
to  the  bloody  facts  of  war  in  Viet  Nam? 

The  harshest  fact  is  that  during  the  pist 
la  months  over  268.000  Americans  w«r©  in- 
ducted Into  the  Armed  Forces.  On  the  sir- 
face,  one  of  the  most  heartening  statist:  cs 
concerns  the  sharp  decline  in  unemployment 
among  men  under  25.  The  number  of  ui- 
employed  In  this  age  group  dropped  by  19<i,- 
000  in  the  past  year  During  this  same  pe- 
riod J«4,757  men  In  this  age  group  were  In- 
ducted Obviously  the  tC'tal  decline  In  un- 
employment In  this  group  can  be  ac- 
counted for  mainly  by  the  draft  This  would 
hardly  appear  a  milestone  on  the  road  to 
national  economic  health. 

Unemployment  always  declines  during 
wartime  Without  blushing,  the  manpoiwer 
report  states  it  has  been  more  than  12  yesra 
since  unemployment  was  lower  than  It  Is 
now  They  chose  to  emphasize  1953  bit 
failed  to  mention  that  the  Korean  War  wis 
stli;  being  fought  then  They  could  ha"e 
cited  an  even  more  dramatic  figure — the  12 
per  "ent  unemployment  rate  of  1944.  when  a 
globa:  war  was  still  being  fought. 

Thu  Is  another  glaring  example  of  the 
Johns«3n- Humphrey  Administration's  politi- 
cal double  standards  They  are  claiming 
credit  for  giving  the  American  people  proe- 
pertty  and  what  they  call  record  peacetime 
employment.  In  this  they  are  playing 
cruelly  cynical  politics  by  disregarding  the 
wartime  boom  and  the  wartime  draft  calls 
that  contribute  so  slgnlflcantly  to  their  sta- 
tistics 

STAriMINT  BT  SKNAroa  UUKSXM 

A  new  game  has  made  Its  appearance  In 
Waahi.-igton,  and  the  name  of  the  game  U 
"Statistics  ••  To  win.  you  have  to  be  able  to 
tell  everybody  everything  they'd  like  to 
hear — and    batk   It   up   with    figures      Rele- 


vancy and  accuracy  of  the  figures  are  not  Im- 
portant The  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration plays  the  game  of  ■Statlstlcs^^  with 
consumate  skill 

Por  Instance,  a  new  program  Is  often  justi- 
fied by  saying  it  will  cost  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product,  as  though 
ONP  were  some  vast  kitty  upon  which  we 
could  draw  to  finance  these  programs.  And 
Democratic  Administration  cohorts  point 
with  pride  to  a  47  8  billion  dollar  growth  In 
the  GNP  for  last  year  Blissfully,  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  13  5  billion  dollars  of  this 
growth  Is  due  to  price  Increase,  In  other 
words.  Inflation  Although  of  questionable 
accuracy,  GNP  Is  a  useful  tool  In  measuring 
national  production  of  goods  and  services, 
but  loses  Its  meaning  when  used  for  political 
purposes. 

And  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion does  conjure  with  ONP  figures  for  politi- 
cal reasons  Every  supposedly  productive 
dollar  transaction  Is  dutifully  tabulated. 
Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  GNP  every 
time  the  price  of  bread  and  milk  goes  up  It's 
a  bang  In  the  paycheck  And.  of  course.  ONP 
goes  up  too.  Every  time  rent  goes  up.  It's 
a  bang  In  the  paycheck.  And,  of  course.  GNP 
goes  up  as  well  What's  really  happening 
here  Is  that  when  GNP  goes  up  Inflation  Is 
tearing  off  more  of  your  paycheck. 

Republicans  have  mentioned  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  slelght-of-hand  budget  But  how 
about  the  national  debt?  How  much  does 
the  nation  actually  owe?  Congress  and  the 
public  know  about  the  •323.7  billion  sUtu- 
tory  debt.  But  there  are  no  accurate  reports 
on  the  indirect  debt,  meaning  debt  commit- 
ments for  which  no  funds  have  been  made 
available  Tbls  includes  the  $300  billion 
owed  to  the  Social  Security  fund  and  the  MO 
bUUon  owed  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
fund.  It  also  Includes  $420  billion  In  con- 
tingent liabilities  In  all.  they  have  not 
accounted  for  over  1.000  billion  dollars — 
trillion  to  you — In  such  Indirect  debts  Re- 
publicans have  repeatedly  sought  such  an 
accounting  without  success  Twice  bills  de- 
manding such  reports  have  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  game  oX  fiscal  and  statistical  hocus- 
PK3CU8  has  become  the  rule  of  the  day  In 
Washington.  The  American  people  know 
blarney  when  they  see  It  and  know  they 
cannot  win. 

Faaii    Pkjcks — XamvKD   Following    a    L*adbi- 
suip  MxrriNO.  Junk  16.  1060 

STATXMCNT     BT     REPRSSENTATIVX     rOMD 

On  March  31st  last,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Orvllle  L  Freeman,  announced  that 
the  prices  of  farm  products  has  dropped  dur- 
ing the  preceding  weeks  and  expressed  de- 
light In  this  fact  The  preas  throughout  the 
nation  reported  his  elation  In  detail  and 
farmers  throughout  America  reacted  angrily. 

The  New  York  Times  began  Its  report  on 
the  situation  In  this  way; 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  U  Free- 
man expressed  pleasure  today  with  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped 
recently. 

'^t  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Indicated  that  he  was  pleased  with 
a  decrease  in  farm  prices  Uke  Mr  Freeman, 
the  officials  were  happy  to  note  that  con- 
sumers would  benefit  from  lower  prices  by 
this  summer." 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence:  '■Like 
!*r  Freeman,  the  officials  were  happy  to 
note  that  consiimsrs  would  benefit  from 
lower  prices  by  this  summer."  There  Is  only 
one  flaw  in  this  statement  It  simply  isn't 
true  Paradoxically,  as  farm  prices  have 
moved  steadily  downward,  retail  food  prices 
have  risen  even  more  rapidly  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  cost  of  living  Index  has 
continued  to  climb  to  record  highs. 


Secretary  Freeoian.  Economic  Advisor 
Gardner  Ackley.  and  each  of  the  other  prom- 
inent agrlcrats  have  tried,  repeatedly  and 
with  zeal,  to  make  the  American  farmer  and 
his  family  the  whipping  boys  for  the  Inflation 
that  la  steadily  taking  more  and  more  do), 
lars  from  the  pockets  of  every  American,  The 
housewives  of  America  should  be  told  that 
ei-^r  of  the  cost  of  thi  food  In  their  market 
baakeu  Is  added  after  It  leaves  the  farm. 
I  repeat — the  housewives  of  America  should 
be  told  that  fll%  of  the  cost  of  the  food  in 
their  market  baskets  Is  added  alter  It  leaves 
the  farm. 

The  cold  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  rising  costs  of  IH'Ing  In  this  country  can 
be  attributed  primarily  to  the  excessive,  reck- 
less spending  of  our  peopIe^s  money  for 
wasteful,  too  often  unnecessary  programs 
conceived  by  the  so-called  Great  Society 
planners  and  concurred  In  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  in  Congress. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  alleged  that  during 
his  tenure  of  office  the  American  farmer  has 
enjoyed  a  fifty  per  cent  Increase  in  his  in- 
come. Will  all  the  farmers  who  have  en- 
Joyed  a  real  Income  Increase  of  fifty  per 
cent  please  stand  up?  Or.  better  yet,  let  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  hear  (rem 
you  by  letter,  wire,  or  telephone.  Farm  or- 
gsmlzatlons,  farm  state  newspapers,  farm 
leaders  and  countless  individual  tanners 
from  coast  to  coast  are  boiling  with  anger 
over  the  policies  and  practices  of  thU  Ad- 
ministration which  are  driving  farm  prices 
swiftly  downward  and  consumer  costs  harsh- 
ly upward  with  each  passing  day. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Admlnlsuatlon  Is  using  and  abus- 
ing American  farmers  and  ranchers  as  the 
scapegoau  of  Inflation.  To  this  statement  I 
attach  a  listing  of  specific  examples  and  I  In- 
vite your  attention  to  It. 

When  the  agrlcrats  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  Impose  policies 
and  practices  which  help  no  one  and  harm 
everyone,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  fully  Justified  In  their  anger.  The 
boiling  point  Is  near  at  hand. 
Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 
Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  keep  prices 
down  on  the  farm  ? 

The  Johnson -Humphrey  Administration  Is 
using  and  abusing  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  as  the  scapegoats  of  Inflation: 

(1)  by  domestic  flacal  policies  which  have 
sharply  increased  farm  production  costs; 

(2)  by  market  price  manipulations  which 
have  decreased  prices  received  by  farmers, 
with  the  result  that  the  present  parity  ratio 
stands  at  only  79,  even  Including  direct  sub- 
sidies, despite  Democratic  promises  of  100: 

(3)  by  refusing  to  admit  that  Increased 
consumer  prices — Increased  food  costs  to  the 
housewife  and  the  wage-earner — have  not 
been  caused  by  farmers,  such  consumer 
prices  having  risen  steadily  as  farm  prices 
have  as  steadily  decreased: 

(4)  by  recommending  drastic  cuts  In  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  school  milk, 
school  lunches,  land  grant  colleges,  and  other 
vital  programs; 

(5)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
dumping  of  huge  quantities  of  grain  at  un- 
realistic prices  upyon  the  domestic  market  in 
order  to  break  and  depress  grain  and  live- 
stock market  prices; 

(6)  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  ac- 
tion of  Slarch  7,  1966  lmp>08lng  restriction  on 
the  export  of  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins, 
such  action  resulting  in  lower  domestic  live- 
stock products; 

(7)  by  a  large  and  unilateral  increase  In 
Cheddar  cheese  Imports,  without  any  at- 
tempt being  made  to  secure  reciprocal  trade 
concessions  from  other  nations  to  expand  U-S. 
agricultural  exports  overseas: 

(81  by  a  sharp  curtailment  of  purchases  of 
pork  and  of  butter  and  other  dairy  products 
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by  the   Department   of   Defense;    and,   I   re- 
peat— 

(9)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  with  the  fact  that  prices 
of  farm  products  have  dropped. 

STATEMENT  BT  SENATOR  DIBKSEN 

When  farm  prices  go  down  and  farm  pro- 
duction costs  rise — when  the  taxpayer's  liv- 
ing costs  rise  and  his  dolhu-  earnings  decrease 
In  value — the  American  people  are  exp)erl- 
enclng  what  is  known  In  some  circles  as  "the 
double  whammy^^.  Tlie  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration's  "double  wharamy"  on  this 
nation  Is  now  pnst  all  enduraiice. 

For  the  agrlcrats  of  this  Administration 
to  contend  or  even  to  imply  that  the  price  of 
farm  products  Is  a  cau.se  of  inflation  is  ridic- 
ulous. The  principal  cause  of  the  inflation 
now  upon  us  throughout  America  Is,  rather, 
the  wild,  willful  and  witless  sptendlng  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Adxnlmstratlon  and  Its 
supporters  In  countless  needless  areas. 

Inflation  Is  on  the  move  throughout  the 
nation.  Should  It  become  nimpant — as  It 
threatens  to  do — those  who  wUl  suffer  most 
win  be  those  In  the  lowest  Income  brackets. 
Make  no  mlsjudgmente  atx)ut  this  whatever. 
Thus  far,  this  Administration's  major  at- 
tack upon  rapidly  rising  living  costs  has  been 
directed — wholly  misdirected  —against  farm 
prices.  Living  costs  cannot  be  reduced  slg- 
nlflcantly by  any  such  action,  even  though 
the  Administration's  economic  advisers  ap- 
pear to  think  so.  With  farm  prlc«s  down 
13  percent  and  retail  food  prices  up  16  per- 
cent between  America's  wars  of  1951  in 
Korea  and  1966  In  Vletn.-un,  it  should  be 
clear  even  to  these  agrlcrats  that  the  real 
villain  confronting  them  Is  the  Inflation  so 
steadily  promoted  by  their  reokless  spending 
for  needless  programs  and  not  by  the  prices 
down  on  the  form. 

Let  It  be  recorded  here  and  now  that  our 
vigorous  protest  against  these  policies  Is 
neither  partisan  nor  Improperly  political. 
We  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
the  press  and  the  public  to  the  several  reso- 
lutions that  have  been  filed  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  a  dedicated  effort  to  meet 
this  problem  squarely — Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  93  and  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 88,  among  others — and  we  commend 
without  reservation  the  fair-minded  deter- 
mination of  the  RepubllCTJi  and  Democratic 
Senators  sponsoring  them. 

Meanwhile,  down  on  the  f.irm,  the  public 
anger  to  which  we  have  referred  is  flndlng 
ever  greater  expression  with  each  passing 
day— and  we  In  the  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  It.  It  has  found  voice  with  particular 
force  and  eloquence  In  an  editorial  that  first 
appeared  In  the  Walsh  County  Record  pub- 
lished at  Grafton,  North  Dakota,  on  May  19 
last.  In  which  these  two  pa.-agraphs  seem 
to  me  especially  pertinent: 

"Mr.  President:  This  is  either  the  fifth 
or  sixth  draft  of  this  brief  comment.  The 
first,  written  In  Instantaneous  anger  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  was,  after  overnight  reflection, 
discarded  as  Just  too  furious  In  the  Inter- 
vening days,  there's  been  a  inU-hty  straggle 
going  on  to  temper  our  fury  down  to  rage, 
and  then  to  wrath,  and  then  to  indignation! 
That  seems  to  be  as  far  as  the  emotion  can 
be  distilled. 

"When  you  and  your  appointed  aides  an- 
nounce that  you  are  going  to  control  infla- 
Uon  by  making  war  on  farm  prices,  you've 
Mt  a  grass-flre.  Mr.  President  For  the  fact 
Is.  war  Is  never  waged  against  an  abstraction, 
like  prices.  War  Is  waged  against  people 
In  this  case,  us." 

We  repeat  ■'.  .  .  against  people  In  this 
case,  us.^' 

I  suggest  that  we  listen  now  to  the  men 
&nd  the  women  who  feed  the  nation— tax- 
payers like  all  the  rest  of  us  I  suggest  we 
«op  listening  to  these  agrlcrats  in  Washing- 
ton, far  removed  from  the  farmlands  and 
Men  farther  removed  from  reality. 
CXn 1096— Part  20 


Therefore,  our  Question-of-the-Week: 
Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  keep  prices 
down  on  the  farm? 

Form   Prices — "Slip,   Slide   and   Duck^^ — Is- 

BXTED     rOLLOWlNG      A      LEADERSHIP      MEETING, 
AUGITST  6,    1966 

STATEMENT    BY    REPRESENTATIVE    FOBD 

Democratic  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Or- 
vllle Freeman,  met  in  Washington  last  week 
In  a  closed  session  with  a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  reelection  to  Congress, 
to  discuss  Democratic  tactics  and  techniques 
of  the  coming  campaign. 

A  reporter  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
present  and  recorded  that  Democratic  polit- 
ical discussion  in  detail  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote: 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
has  told  Democratic  congressional  candidates 
at  a  closed  briefing  that  they  must  over- 
come deep  resentment  in  farm  are.^  and 
should  stay  away  from  discussion  of  Infla- 
tion. .  .  . 

'■A  candidate  from  Columbu5.  Ohio,  told 
Freeman  that  a  poll  In  his  school  district 
showed  that  the  major  Lssiie  was  Inflation 
and  he  sought  advice  on  how  to  handle  ques- 
tions about  the  increased  cost  of  :iving. 

"  Tve  been  trying  to  figure  out  an  answer 
to  that  question  for  six  years,'  Freeman  re- 
plied, 'Slip,  slide,  and  duck  anv  question  of 
higher  consumer  prices  If  you  possibly  can." 

"  ■Don't  get  caught  In  a  debate  ever  higher 
prices  between  housewives  and  farmers,'  he 
cautioned.  'If  you  do.  and  have  to  choose 
a  side,  take  the  farmers'  side.  It's  the  right 
side,  and  besides,  housewives  aren't  nearly 
as  well  organlzad."  " 

These  are  unbelievable  statements  by  the 
Democratic  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
American  people  wUl  find  them  unbelievable 
America's  farmers  and  America's  housewives 
will  find  them  not  only  unbelievable  but 
Intolerable.  A  strong  reaction  to  them  Is 
both  certain  and  deserved. 

The  attitude  revealed  by  these  statements 
has  consistently  characterized  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration.  Itf  failure  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  inflation,  about 
Viet  Nam,  about  taxation,  about  the  poverty 
program,  about  Government  employment 
about  foreign  aid,  about  the  budget  has 
been  almost  unequaled  in  our  political 
history. 

As  the  days  go  by  will  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  and  Its  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  continue  to  'slip,  slide 
and  duck"  the  great  and  crucial  issues  that 
confront  the  nation?  Will  Tlie  Great  Un- 
organized of  the  Nation— the  housewives 
the  majority  of  wage-earners,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  Independent  professional  peo- 
ple, parents  and  the  young  people,  be  In- 
creasingly Ignored  because  thev  do  not  fit 
the  Freeman  formula  of  "slip,  slide  and  duck" 
imless  they're  organized? 

Among  The  Great  Unorganized,  too.  are 
our  school  children— the  verv  ones  whose 
dally  school  milk  SecreUry  Freeman  and  this 
Administration  seek  to  cut  back  so  dras- 
tically! 

In  further  reference  to  our  farm  popula- 
tion, the  Chicago  Tribune   story  continues: 

"  'There  Is  a  reaction  far  deeper  and  more 
bitter  than  I  could  ever  have  anticipated 
among  the  nation's  farmers  over  recent  re- 
marks by  administration  officials  concerning 
farm  prices,"  Freeman  told  the  candidates. 
'Farmers  know  what  a  tremendous  minority 
they  are  and  they  are  very  sensitive.'  " 

Are  we  asked  to  assume  from  this  dis- 
paraging reference  that  our  farmers  are  an 
unimportant,  as  well  as  a  sensitive,  minority? 
Are  we  expected  to  conclude  from  this  that 
The  Great  Unorganized  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  In  the  months 
ahead?     Can  we  expect,  that  not  alone  on 


the  Issue  of  Inflation,  but  on  every  other 
issue  of  Importance  to  our  people,  this 
wretched  philosophy,  this  unworthy  attitude, 
this  shocking  Freeman  formula,  will  pre- 
vail? 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 
Mr.    President,    will    the   Democrats    '■slip, 
slide  and  duck"  every  Issue? 

STATEMENT     BY     SENATOR    DIRKSEN 

"...  and  besides,  housewives  aren't 
nearly  as  well  organized."  Thus  spake  Dem- 
ocratic Secretary  Freeman.  Must  we  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
Indeed  dead?  Must  we  assume  that  America's 
housewives  are  of  no  consequence  In  the  eyes 
of   the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration? 

I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  has  passed.  Indeed,  I  like  to  believe 
it  Is  In  full  flower,  despite  these  Democratic 
spokesmen.  As  for  Secretary  Freeman's  In- 
difference to  the  nation's  housewives,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  he  has  sadly  underesti- 
mated the  power  of  America's  women. 

There  Is  not  a  single  issue  of  our  time  that 
Is  not  of  paramount  concern  to  the  house- 
wives of  America,  Foremost  among  these  are 
the  Issues  of  inflation  and  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam.  None  know  their  Impact  so  Intimately; 
none  are  more  willing  to  make  whatever 
sacrlflce  may  be  needed  to  solve  them; 
none  are  so  undeser\ing  of  such  oflicial  scorn 
as  the  women  who  make  the  homes  and  shape 
the  future  of  the  nation.  I  hope.  Indeed  I 
am  certain,  that  this  downgrading  of  Amer- 
ica's housewives  will  bring  forth  from  them  a 
resentment  and  a  reaction  that  will  be  fierce 
and  formidable. 

During  the  past  several  months,  we  Re- 
publicans in  loyal  opposition  have,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  making  of  positive  and  construc- 
tive proposals  for  administrative  and  legis- 
lative action,  addressed  sp>eclflc  questions  to 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration.  Our 
intentions  In  this  have  been  honorable.  Our 
objectives  have  been  In  the  public  Interest. 
These  questions,  making  reference  to  the  im- 
portant Issues  of  the  time,  have  read  as 
follows: 

(On  the  high  cost  of  living):  Mr.  I>resl- 
dent,  what  are  you  doing  about  the  rising 
costs  of  living? 

(On  poverty):  Mr.  President,  why  Is  the 
War  on  Poverty  being  lost? 

(On  credibility) :  Mr.  President,  what  can 
wo  believe? 

(On  farm  prices):  Mr.  President,  are  you 
going  to  keep  prices  down  on  the  farm? 

(On  foreign  aid)  :  Mr.  President,  why  are 
we  losing  our  money  AND  our  frlelnds? 

(On  Inflation)  :  Mr.  President,  why  do  you 
brag  about  Inflation? 

To  date.  In  reply  to  these  questions,  there 
has  come  from  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration only  a  deep  and  pregnant  si- 
lence, from  which  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  FYeeman  formula  of  "slip,  slide  and 
duck"  is  of  much  earlier  origin  and  applica- 
tion than  last  week.  Will  the  Democratic 
campaign  theme  song  this  year  be:  ■'We  Will 
Slip,  Slide  and  Duck  Our  Way  to  Victory"? 

In  fairness  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered, these  Issues  must  be  faced,  these 
problems  must  be  solved.  Republicans  In 
Congress  and  across  the  country  have  re- 
peated their  willingness  and  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  propwse.  and  to  cooperate 
fully  with  respect  to.  such  solutions  but  In 
this  great  republic  of  ours,  the  public  inter- 
est requires  that  the  majority  show  an  equal 
readiness  to  cooperate,  an  equal  willingness 
to  face  the  facts  squarely  and  with  courage. 
The  Freeman  formula  of  ■'slip,  slide  and 
duck"  Indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  majorities  have  neither 
the  wit  nor  the  wish  nor  the  will  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 

Mr  President,  will  the  Democrats  "slip, 
slide  and  duck"  every  Issue? 
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FOKKION  AlO IsaVED  FoUXJWtNli  *  LXAOEXSHir 

MXTTTNG      JXTLT    23.     1966 
STATIMINT     BT     9tN*TO«     VIKK.»IN 

T>ie  r  reign  a!d  debate  In  the  HouAe  of 
Represenia'.l  .e«  .ist  weet  and  the  contlnu- 
Ing  debave  In  the  Senate  reflect  Increiiatngly 
ni  ■'.  nierely  the  concern  but  the  anger  and  the 
ftlarm  ot  the  American  people  with  r«g«rd  to 
this  program. 

At  the  time  of  lt8  Inception  In  June  of 
IMT.  when  our  then  Secretary  of  State,  the 
late  Uenerai  Marshall,  stimulated  a  maaalve 
program  •>!  flnanclaJ  aaalstanoe  to  wur-tom 
Europe  ttie  need  (or  and  the  merit  of  the 
prj^rtini  «'ere  clear  It  la  no  longer  unio  In 
Bunjpe  and  In  cuuntleaa  other  nations  u-ound 
the  w  Tid  to  whom  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  aa%-e  been  funneled  year  after  year 
after  year 

During  these  past  two  decades  more  thAn 
lis  bull  Ilia  .:  our  peoples  money  haT« 
been  shipped  aoroad  for  the  announced  pur- 
fxjae  ,it  stemnilng  Communism,  creating  eco- 
nomic stability,  encouraging  representative 
guvemment  and  nourishing  so-called  under- 
deveIope<i  nations. 

Ijiieiy.  these  obJecUves  have  been  poorly 
served  This  global  dole  must  be  cvirtaUedl 
The  time  to  start  Is  NOW '. 

In  mv  more  detailed  remarks  to  this  end 
on  the  Senate  noor  I  have  offered  not  only 
what  I  believe  !<<  be  a  reliable  and  a  respon- 
•Ible  crltlclsm-tn-detali  with  regard  to  the 
total  foreign  aid  problem  of  today  but  have 
added.  In  equal  detail.  p<j«ltlve  and  constnic- 
tlve  suggestions  for  Immediate  and  ultimate 
remedy  of  many  of  the  program's  de'^cts 

Getting  dough  out  of  Uncle  Sam  has  be- 
come *  way  of  life  for  the  rest  of  the  world — 
a  very  happy  way  of  life  for  many  foreign  na- 
tions but  a  drain  upon  America's  economic 
llfeblood  that  can  no  lonjfer  be  tolerated 

Here  at  home  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce  Jifts  complied  an  almont  surgical  dlasec- 
tlon  of  the  foreign  aid  program  In  recent 
years  which,  if  publicised  In  detail,  would 
make  not  only  our  taxpayers  but  even  th« 
ani^els  weep 

Not  only  has  it  required  weeks  of  pains- 
taking effort  to  learn  the  true  facts  about 
our  foreign  aid  program  which  I  have  pre- 
sented. !t  Is  infinitely  more  difficult — If  not 
ImpoBslble-  to  learn  from  our  alleged  friends 
abroad  Just  how  they  are  spending  our 
money  since  In  countleas  Instancee  they  will 
not  permit  even  an  elementary  auditing  of 
their  btTT'ks  H.'>w  '^harper  th>in  a  serpent's 
tooth  Is  an  ungrateful  friend  ' 

Despite  America's  extraordinary  generosity. 
Communism  continues  rampant  over  half 
tbe  globe  We  make  no  new  friends  and  we 
•re  losing  old  ones.  I  am  reminded  of  an 
old  rhyme  which  reads: 

■"When  I  had  money,  I  had  friends — 
I  Kianed  my  money  to  my  friends — 
I  asked  my  money  of  my  friends — 
.And  I  linet  my  money  and  my  friends  [" 

Theref  Te.  our  Questlon-of -the- Week:  Mr. 
PresUlen',  WTiy  are  we  losing  our  money  ond 
our  friends? 

8T»rkMrNT    BT    arT>»X.SENTATIVK   rosD 

The  budget,  the  President  tells  us,  Is  in 
dai.ger — and  he  calls  upon  Congress  to  make 
drastic  cuu  In  It  He  tells  us  that  unless 
this  Democrat-controlled  Congress  curbs  Its 
excessive  spending.  Inflation  is  inevitable  and 
that  he  will  fife  the  harsh  choloe  of  Impos- 
ing controls  or  (taking  for  a  tax  Increase. 

The  recklessly  swollen  budget  which  he 
presented  to  the  Congress  is  wholly  his  and 
bis  .Administration's  dolnic  The  exceaslre 
spending  to  which  he  alludes  with  alarm  can 
bs  stupp«d.  overnight,  by  a  word  from  him 
to  his  overwhelming  Democratic  majority  In 
the  Con«fr"«s  Let  me  remind  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Dem.ocratlc  troops  In  the  Oon- 
greas  that  the  Rep>ubllcans  have,  for  18 
mont.-is  i.^d  more,  been  urging  drastic  cuts 
In    non-essential   government    spending 


The  primary  cause  ot  the  Inflation  which 
h«  now  fears  but  which  every  other  Ameri- 
can has  felt  for  months  is  that  excessive  fed- 
eral s[>endtng  which  from  the  first  days  of 
his  Admlnistratloa  has  been  planned,  pro- 
posed, and  pushed. 

The  alternatives  for  checking  this  current 
Inflation  are  Indeed  clear  a  tax  Increase  as 
the  President  Intimated,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, or  a  truly  effective  reduction  In  non- 
esseutlal  Federal  spending.  A  reduction  In 
non-essential  Federal  spending  Is  the  most 
desirable  and  urgent.  The  President  and  bis 
top-heavy  Congressional  majority  can  do  this 
at  once  If  they  have  the  will  to  do  so.  Re- 
publicans will  oontlnue  vigorously  to  sup- 
piort  responsible  reduction  In  non-essential 
Federal  spending. 

Sertator  DnxsrN  has  made  crystal  clear,  as 
have  other  Republicans  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  one  wide-open  area  in  which 
Just  such  a  reduction  In  needless  spending 
can  be  achieved — that  of  foreign  aid. 

Mounting  evidence  of  waste  In  our  foreign 
aid  program  in  recent  years  is  startling  and 
shocking.  It  has  been  pinpointed  and 
dramatized  repeatedly  not  alone  by  the  Re- 
publican minority  but  by  the  sound  recom- 
mendations of  such  highly  esteemed  and 
wholly  objective  private  groups  as  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Association  and 
the  Administration's  own  bipartisan  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign 
Aid 

1.  Emphasis  upon  private  Investment  proj- 
ects; a.  Increase  In  our  dollar  earnings 
through  Public  Law  480;  3.  far  more  selec- 
tive allocation  of  foreign  aid;  4.  emphasis  on 
aid  to  "8«lf-help"  nations:  6.  a  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  the  financing  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national lending  Institutions:  6.  the  Impos- 
ing of  a  drastic  new  discipline  upon  the 
Agency  for  International  Development:  7. 
development  of  these  foreign  natloiu'  own  re- 
sources: 8.  a  hard-headed,  cold-eyed  demand 
that  the  nations  to  which  we  lend  or  grant 
funds  meet  their  obligations  to  us  honor- 
ably and  In  full  or  be  promptly  cut  off — 
thess  ar«  among  the  available,  the  very  prac- 
tical steps  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adjnln- 
Istratlon  and  lt«  Damocratlc  majority  In 
Congress  can  take — and  can  take  now  I 

Therefore,  our  Question -of -the- Week:  Mr. 
President,  'Why  are  we  losing  our  money 
and  our  friends? 

FokKicN    Polict:    Tm    Au.- Asian    Contdi- 

KNCa — ISStTKD       FOIXOWIMO       A       LSAOXSSHTP 
MXRTKO.    ACCVBT    2S.    IBM 

Never  before  in  American  history  has  this 
nation  been  involvsd  In  a  war  more  dlfflcuit, 
more  unpopular  and  so  little  understood. 
Never  before  has  any  Administration  been 
so  frustrated  In  Its  foreign  policy  or.  as  It 
now  appears,  so  uncertain  as  to  the  next  step 
to  be  ta[ksn 

As  you  know,  a  proposal  has  been  made, 
initially  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand, 
recommending  the  convening  of  an  all -Asian 
Cooferencs  to  work  toward  a  just  and  peace- 
ful setUonent  of  the  war  In  'Viet  Nam. 

Bacaoae  the  securing  of  a  Just  and  honor- 
able peace  is  the  clear  desire  of  every  loyal 
American,  we  believe  that  the  proposal  of  an 
all-Asian  Peace  Conference  dessrves  prompt 
and  thorough  consideration  To  those  who 
remind  us  needlessly  that  neither  Oommunlst 
China  nor  Communist  North  Viet  Nam  would 
attend  such  a  Conference,  we  reply  that 
neither  would  the  United  States  be  a  par- 
ticipant, but  wo  endorse  unhesitatingly  such 
a  peace-seeking  effort  by  all  other  Asian 
natloois.  That  Asian  Communists  disapprove 
or  would  oppose  such  a  Conference  should 
not  surprise  nor  discourage  us  nor  should  It 
Impede  such  an  endeavor  by  men  of  good- 
will elsewhere  In  Asia. 

To  those  who  recommend  a  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  we  must  insist 
that  suoh  an  approach  Is  no  longer  viable 
nor  Talld,  because  the  approach  must  come 


from  the  Asian  nations  themseUea.  \ 
peaceful  and  honorable  settlement  of  the 
conflict  In  Viet  Nam  cannot  now  be  orU".- 
nated.  formulated  or  influenced  by  non- 
Asian  Interests.  Only  under  Asian  sfces. 
under  Asian  ausplcles.  under  Asian  respon- 
sibility and  guidance  can  such  a  move  now 
be  made  with  genuine  hope  of  success. 

The  Republican  Leadership  emphasizes 
again  its  wholehearted  support  of  our  armed 
forces  m  Southeast  Asia.  We  reaffirm  our 
determination  that  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Viet  Nam  shall  be  overcome  and 
that  f)eace  with  freedom  shall  be  re-estab- 
lished In  that  troubled  land. 

Our  encouragement  and  endorsement  of 
the  pfojwsal  of  an  all-Asian  Peace  Confer- 
ence represents,  in  one  respect,  a  new  and 
lmjx>rtant  Republican  foreign  policy  poBi- 
tlon.  It  emphasizes  once  more,  however,  our 
determination  that  the  Republican  Party 
shall  oontlnue  strongly  to  maintain  Its  his- 
toric and  cherished  position  as  the  party  of 
peace. 

PORDON    POLICT RtD    TRADE 

STAT2Mra»T    BT    BXPKXSXMTATIVE    FORL 

On  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  rimei 
on  Tuesday.  October  4th.  In  adjoining 
coliunns.  Uiere  appeared  the  following  news 
reports.  The  first  was  headed:  "Soviet  An- 
nounces New  Pact  for  Aid  to  Hanoi's  Regime 
Additional  program  includes  assistance  for 
economy  and  military  needs."  The  second 
was  headed:  "Air  Talks  Revived  by  U.S.  and 
Soviet  .  .  .  Service  may  be  opened  nert 
spring." 

In  the  very  same  week  the  conflict  In  Vie: 
Nam  became  the  third  largest  war  America 
has  ever  fought.  American  troop  stren^'th  m 
Viet  Nam  now  totals  more  than  3iia  Oi>: 
men.  23,000  more  than  In  the  Korean  Wa: 
TTie  latest  U.S.  casualty  figures  report  9fl7 
killed  and  wounded  In  one  week,  the  highest 
In  any  seven-day  period  so  far. 

For  many  months  the  Russians  have  sup- 
plied— In  ever-Increasing  volume — the 
weapons  and  ammunition  that  are  klUlr.: 
American  boys  every  day. 

As  thousands  of  American  boys  flght,  bleec 
and  die  In  Viet  Nam — as  the  Soviet  Union- 
Communist  Russia — announces  an  enor- 
mous further  Increase  in  its  economic  and 
military  aid  to  our  enemies — this  Admin- 
istration must  stop — and  stop  now— lu 
trafficking  with  the  Russians  In  ways  Uxt: 
can  only  result  In  Communist  encourage- 
ment, growth  and  enrichment. 

And  on  Friday.  October  7th.  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 
proudly  proclaimed  ■ 

"We  have  just  signed  a  new  United 
States-Soviet  cultural   agreement. 

"We  intend  to  press  for  legislative  author- 
ity to  negotiate  trade  agreements  whlcli 
would  extend  most-favored-natlon  tarlll 
treatment  to  European  Communist  states. 

"We  have  Just  concluded  an  air  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"And  today  I  am  announcing  the  follow- 
ing new  steps: 

"We  win  reduce  export  controls  on  East- 
West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  Items. 

"I  have  just  today  signed  a  determination 
that  win  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  lo 
guarantee  commercial  cri»dlt8  to  four  addi- 
tional Eastern  European  countries — Poland 
and  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovaklii 
The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
fluiance  exports  for  the  Soviet-Italian  Flat 
auto  plant. 

"We  are  negotiating  a  Civil  Air  Agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  ..." 

And  with  this  announcement  the  President    | 
of  the  United  States  Included  the  comment: 
"This  Is  good  business  and  this  will  help  us 
-  .  -"     If  dealing  with  the  enemy — who  are 
dealing  tn  nothing  but  death  to  Amerlcani 
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in  Viet  Nam — is  good  business,  then  truth 
and  honor  have  Indeed  been  i>erverted  be- 
vond  recall  by  this  Administration. 

In  1952.  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
ended  the  Korean  War  and  kept  the  peace 
without  surrender.  That  Administration's 
policy:  Insistence  that  Communists  toe  the 
ime  In  deeds  and  performance,  refusal  to 
accept  Communist  words  and  promises. 

UnUl  the  Communist  world  convinces  us  by 
act.  not  by  word,  that  It  not  only  s^eks  peace 
but  will  so  act  as  to  preserve  peace  among 
men.  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  deal,  any 
agreement,  any  arrangement,  any  treaty  with 
Communists  anywhere  in  the  world.  Until 
we— and  our  allies — commit  ourselves  viith- 
out  qualifications  to  such  a  policy  of  strength 
we  can  expect  only  more  Koreas,  more  Viet 
.Vams  and  an  ever-widening  spread  of  Com- 
munist subversion,  deceit  and  death-dealing 
around  the  globe. 

Therefore.  Our  Questlon-of-the-Week : 

Mr  President:  At  home  and  abroad,  what 
30W— what  nert? 


In  the  Congress  might  better  understand  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  .»rmed  by  such 
understanding,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
provide  that  unqualified  support  so  neces- 
sary to  the  winning  of  a  Ew,^ft.  secure  and 
honorable  peace. 

Unless,  by  such  means,  the  people  are 
respected  in  their  right  to  know  we  cannot 
help  but  ask  this  Question-of-the-Week— 
and,  indeed,  of  every  week: 

Mr.  President,  What  can  we  believe? 


Foreign  Policy    Vietnam 
statement  bt  senatob  dirksen 
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James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the 
'.olted  States,  at  a  time  when  our  nation  was 
imperiled  wrote: 

"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance. 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  power 
knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
nthout  popular  Information  or  the  means 
of  acquiring  It,  Is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce 
or  a  uagedy  or  perhaps  both." 

Our  nation  is  Imperiled  now. 

On  December  13th  last,  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee.  In  a  statement 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  its  membership, 
declared  lu  own  conviction  and  position  with 
.-espect  to  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam.  The 
tni  t%o  sentences  of  that  Declaration  were 
:.':e8e- 

Questions  are  being  raised  both  at  home 
■  ■■■i  abroad  as  to  the  devotion  of  the  Amer- 
-can  people  to  peace.  One  cause  of  this  con- 
fusion has  been  the  Inabllitv  of  the  John- 
ion  AdmlrUstratlon  to  establish  a  candid  and 
wnslstently  credible  statement  of  our  posi- 
tion In  Viet  Nam." 

Tne  two  words,  "candid  '  and  "credible" 
are  those  most  meaningful  and  most  relevant 
w  the  point  we  make  today:  The  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  refuses  even  yet 
to  be  either  candid  or  consistently  credible 
with  respect  to  Its  policies  and  our  position 
Id  Viet  Nam. 

If,  this,  Uke  Madison's.  Is  a  time  of  clear 
Md  present  danger.  It  Is  essential  now.  as  It 
»^  then,  that  the  people  be  fully  Informed 
M  to  the  problems  and  the  perils  confronting 
t^em  and  as  to  the  effective  steps  It  la 
planned  to  take  to  solve  those  problems 
»M  protect  them  from  those  perils. 

■Ml  too  consistently,  the  Johnson-Hum- 
r-rey  Administration  has  failed,  whether  by 
OTenUght  or  intent,  to  Uike  the  Congress  and 
ft  American  people  Into  its  proper  con- 
-dence  regarding  Viet  Nam.  Such  a  failure 
a  inexcusable.     It  could  be  tragic. 

No  American.  In  public  office  or  In  private 
TO.  wishes  or  seeks  to  know  the  details  of 
wy  plan  or  program  that  must,  in  the  Inter- 
«t  Of  our  national  security,  be  kept  In 
wcutiv  e  confldence.  but  every  American  does 
-•ive  the  right  to  know  where  we  are  going 
Du,!i!  ^  *''**  ^°^  ^"^  '^'1  to  what  clear 
r^*^  J"^''^  iniormatlon  as  has  been 
pven  us  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admln- 
--Wlon   has   been   infrequent  and   Incom- 

the^r^^  '"T"'"'  t^^'-efo'-e.  I  urge  a«aln  that 
^etresldent  convene  Immediately  a  blpartl- 
^  Uadershlp  Conference  for  a  discussion 
Kam  V™^'^*""^  °^  American  policy  In  Viet 
3.y^u  \^^  *^'*  *^  ^"'^^  that  the  American 
-^le  through  their  elected  representatives 


Inflation 
statement  bt  senator  dirksen 
The  American  people  are  Involved  In  a 
three-front  war— in  Viet  Nam,  against 
poverty,  and  now  against  InflaUon.  Govern- 
ment directly  or  Indirectly  controls  the 
money  supply.  Inflation  has  swept  in  upon 
us  because  of  policies  this  Administration 
has  adopted.  Every  major  modern  Inflation 
has  been  aggravated  by  excessive  government 
spending.  And  that  has  been  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Democratic  Administrations  for 
the  past  five  years. 

This  Administration  has  told  us  it  is 
promoting  Inflation  as  a  step  toward  fuller 
employment.  What  they  have  not  told  the 
American  people  Is  the  extent  and  cruelly  of 
the  burden  they  have  placed  on  the  very  poor 
through  this  policy  of  printing  money  at  a 
rate  twice  that  of  our  population  growth. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  now  con- 
cerned with  Inflation,  prepares  t-o  meet  it  bv 
higher  taxes  rather  than  through  a  prudent 
budget.  This  year's  budget  is  $31  billion 
higher  than  the  last  Elsenhower  budget  and 
Democrats  have  added  $32  billion  to  the 
public  debt  in  five  years.  As  most  American 
workers  know  payroll  tax  increases  since 
January  1  have  already  more  than  wiped  out 
those  tax  cuts  of  a  year  ago.  And  there's 
more  to  come,  more  even  than  the  4.8  billion 
tax  increases  now  before  Congress  The  Ad- 
ministration is  talking  in  terms  of  another 
5  per  cent  income  tax  Increase  and  an  added 
2  per  cent  corporate  tax  later  this  yeiu- 
These  Increases  are  over  and  above  the 
cruel  tax  of  Inflation  which  is  already  wag- 
ing war  on  those  with  the  lowest  Incomes 

Higher  personal  Income  taxes  hit  hardest 
those  who  can  least  afford  them— the  young 
people  who  are  starUng  a  family,  building  a 
home  and  building  a  future,  those  in  our 
Society  on  fixed  incomes  and  those  who  have 
the  least. 

There  are  alternatives.  One  is  to  trim  the 
budget  which  the  President  refuses  to  do 
except  In  areas  where  he  knows  the  cuts  will 
be  restored.  Another  Is  tighter  credit— but 
when  that  was  tried  Democrats  walled  In 
anguish. 

This  Administration  has  made  Its  choice- 
It  plans  to  discipline  the  American  people 
rather  than  discipline  Itself. 

STATEMENT    BT    REPRESENTATrVE    FORD 

Economists  talk  of  InfiaUon  In  terms  o*'  a 
sharp  rise  In  the  amount  of  monev  or  credit 
or  both,  relative  to  goods  available  for  pur- 
chase. The  American  housewife  h:is  a 
sharper  definition:  You  pay  more  for  less 

Bacon  was  $1.15  a  pound  at  a  chain  store 
here  In  Washington  Monday  morning  E?es 
were  71  cents  a  dozen.  An  American  fa- 
w'!if~P°'''^  chops— were  $1.35  a  pound. 
Mothers  used  to  be  able  to  save  their  budgets 
with  hamburger.  But  that's  climbed  to  59 
cents  a  pound.  This  can  of  tomatoes  was 
bought  Monday  morning  for  33  cents.  Five 
years  ago  you  could  buy  It  for  about  20  cents 
And  very,  very  Uttle  of  this  Increase  has 
found  Its  way  Into  the  farmers'  pocket 

PVxxl  prices  have  climbed  3.7  per  cent  In 
one  year.  And  this  accounts  for  a  major 
part  In  the  overaU  2  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  In  the  past  12  months.  Repub- 
Ucans  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  say 
It  Is  Inevitable  that  prices  will  rise  by  an- 
other 2  to  3  per  cent  in  1966.  That's  a  rise 
of  5  per  cent  In  two  years.    This  amounts  to 
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a  5  per  cent  sales  tax  on  everything  you  buy. 
And  you'll  pay  it  because  of  the  inflationary 
policies  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration. The  housewife's  $10  In  1961  now 
buys  only  $9.14  at  the  grocery  store. 

Inflation  steals  from  everybody,  but  hurts 
most  those  26  million  Americans  who  Uve  on 
pensions  or  other  fixed  Incomes.  It  will  also 
certainly  do  much  to  nullify  whatever  bene- 
flts  might  otherwise  accrue  from  programs 
now  pursued  in  the  antl-poveny  war. 

President  Johnson  says  this  Administra- 
tion has  produced  an  "American  economic 
miracle."  Win  the  American  people  call  It 
a  miracle  after  they  pay  their  bills  and 
then  dig  deep  enough  to  pay  the  big  tax 
Increase  the  Jolinson-Humphrey  Administra- 
tion wants. 

The  NaUonal  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting reports  Americans  are  eating  less  beef 
and  far  less  pork  now  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  The  Johnson -Humphrey  Administra- 
tion set  out  to  change  America  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  Administration 
seems  to  be  succeeding— and  you  won't  like 


The  Rising  Cost  of  Living — Issued  Follow- 
ing A  Leadership  Meeting.  Apro,  21.  1966 

STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  FORD 

^J^-^  following  quotations  are  excerpts  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News— that's  the  Dallas 
Texas  Morning  News  of  April  15,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 

■  President  Johnson's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser revealed  (In  Austin)  Thursdav  that  he 
doesn  t  place  much  stock  In  the  American 
housewife's  Judgment  on  Inflation 

"Gardner  Ackley,  speaking  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  said  he  received  numerous  let- 
ters from  homemakers  blaming  him  person- 
aUy  for  high  food  prices. 

"  But  housewives  are  notoriously  poor 
judges  of  what's  happening  to  prices  except 
for  food,'  he  quipped  during  a  press  con- 
ference. 

"And  Ackley  claims  that,  even  on  the  su- 
permarket  level,  the  housewife  Is  no  expert 
■'  'She  notices  when  the  price  of  a  pork 
c_hop  or  a  head  of  lettuce  goes  up,'  he  noted 
but  she's  not  always  aware  when  the  price 
comes  down.'  " 

I  just  can't  believe  that  any  Administra- 
tion or  other  Government  spokesman  could 
so  misjudge  or  so  underrate  the  American 
housewife  and  homemaker  1 

Who  knows  better  how  rapldlv  inflation  la 
eating  away  the  famUy  Income  day  by  day? 
Who  knows  better,  who  feels  more  painfully 
the  rising  costs  of  Uvlng  as,  week  by  week 
those  coets  discourage  every  American  fam- 
ily In  its  hopes  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Ackley,  from  his  privileged  economic 
sanctuary,  sadly  and  cruelly  underestimates 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  America's 
women  and  I  hope  that  he  and  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  and  the  Congress 
wUl  hear  from  every  Amerioan  home  and 
hearth  on  this  subject,  by  letter  and  bv  tele- 
gram. In  tha  days  ahead.  I  urge  every  Amer- 
Icaji  homemaker  to  take  pen  In  hand  and 
tell  us  now— what  you  know— how  you  feel- 
about  these  terribly  harsh,  constantly  rlslnc 
coets  of  living.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  the  John- 
•son-Humplirey  Administration  hesitates  vac- 
illates and  procrastinates  In  taking  neces- 
sary action  to  stop  these  skv-rockeUng  livlne 
costs.  Again.  Mr.  Ackley.  in  repiv  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  will  happen  if  'we  get  into 
an  Inflationary  period:  "It  depends  on  how 
you  define  inflation.  I  wouldn't  say  we'd 
h.od  much  inflation."  Will  America's  home- 
makers  agree?  And  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  continue  to  wonder 
when  or  whether  to  "apply  the  brakes"! 
This,  despite  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
oommerce  on  the  Gross  National  Product 
increase,  released  Monday,  April  18  and 
stating  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  dollar  total  represented  higher 
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As  Interest  rates  reach  all-time  highs  and      doubtful  savings   of   billions.     We    are   not     phrey  Administration  requested  of  Congress 
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It  U  Inevitable  that  prices  will  rise  by  an- 
other 2  to  3  per  cent  in  1966.  That's  a  rise 
or  6  per  cent  In  two  years.    This  amounte  to 
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pr^es  -ind  stating  further  that  "the  acceler- 
ated price  increase  In  the  flrst  quarter  Is 
largely  attributable  to  the  steep  rise  In  food 
prices" 

There  are  two  major  fiscal  brakes  avail- 
able— eUher  a  tax  Increase  or  a  drastic  cut 
In  needless  spending — yet  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration,  with  constantly 
contradictory  comments,  will  not  tell  the 
American  people  truthfully  what  It  proposes 
or  plans. 

Thij,  therefore.  Is  our  Qu«etlon-of-the- 
Week;  Mr  President,  what  are  you  doing 
about  the  rising  costs  of  living? 

8TAT1M«NT  BT  SENATOR  DISJCSKN 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  biggest  business  In  the  world.  It  Is  the 
biggest  borrower,  the  biggest  lender,  the  big- 
gest hoarder,  the  biggest  spender,  the  biggest 
landlord,  the  biggest  tenant,  the  biggest  em- 
ployer, and  the  biggeft  provider  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Inevitably  the  biggest 
business  la  the  world  has  the  biggest  budget 
In  the  world 

No  one  can  claim,  of  course,  that  a  family 
budget  is  or  should  be  comparable,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  every  family  budget  is 
Just  as  Important  to  the  wage  earner  and  the 
homemaker  who  control  It. 

If  i  family's  Income  Is  not  adequate  to 
meet  Its  expenses,  the  family  has  only  two 
alternatives:  to  Increase  that  Income  or  to 
reduce  those  expenditures,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  recognition  of  this  whatever  In  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  Agriculture 
Department  employees,  the  President  said: 
"We  in  government  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  thinking  that  nothing  so  needs  reforming 
as  other  people's  habits.  As  public  servants 
we  know — at  least  we  ought  to  know — that 
the  habits  most  In  need  of  reform  are  our 
own."    How  very  true  I 

What  he  actually  said,  of  course,  was: 
don't  do  as  I  do,  do  as  I  say.  for,  quite  obvi- 
ously, while  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admln- 
Istrtitlon's  spending  habits  are  In  need  of 
drastic  reform  the  President  is  making  no 
evident  effort  whatever  to  reform  them  and 
he  .*nd  his  colleagues  continue  to  allude  re- 
peatedly to  a  possible  tax  increase  while  urg- 
ing *J1  others,  but  not  themselves,  to  reduce 
expenditures. 

The  President  hasn't  hesitated  to  ask  busi- 
ness, to  ask  labor,  to  ask  the  housewives  of 
America  to  reduce  thetr  spending.  Why 
hasn't  he  aisked  the  Congress  to  do  the  same? 
On  the  contrary,  hardly  a  month  g<3«s  by 
without  a  request  from  him  for  more  and 
more  and  more  spending  of  the  people's 
money  for  low  priority,  non-defense  projects 
and  programs. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again  that 
the  role  of  the  opposition  must  be  one  of 
both  searching  criticism  and  constructive 
ppiposal  of  alternatives.  There  has  now 
been  published  for  release  today  the  full 
text  of  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's report  entitled  "The  Rising  Costs 
of  Laving— A  Report  on  the  nscal  Policies 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment,"  approved  at 
the  Committee's  last  meeting  March  twenty- 
eighth.  A  summary  of  the  report  wm  re- 
leased at  that  time,  but  the  text  contains 
an  extensive  amount  of  detail  in  support 
of  the  report's  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions The  report  was  based  on  a  study  made 
by  the  Task  Porce  on  Federal  Fiscal  and 
Monetary  Policies  of  which  former  Budget 
Director  Maurice  H.  Stans   Ls  Chairman. 

I  com^mend  this  report  to  your  attention 
and  study  and  I  urge  you  to  Invite  your 
readers  to  write  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  copies  of  It  The  role  of  the  op- 
po«»ltlon  of  which  I  speak  must  not  be  one 
of  "Me  too",  nor  yet  one  of  "Not  me'". 
Rather  It  must  be  one  of  "Here's  how". 
On  the  harsh  question  of  Inflation,  with 
which  every  homemaker  and  wage  earner  U 
llTlng  so  painfully  today.  '"Here's  how"' 


The  alternatives,  as  has  been  said,  are 
clear — either  higher  taxes  or  a  reduction  In 
spending,  yet  we  have  no  equally  clear  Idea 
from  this  Administration  as  to  which  path 
we  wilt  be  taking. 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-tbe-Week ; 
Mr.  President,  what  are  you  doing  about  the 
rising  costs  of  living? 

Inflatioi* — Issued  Following  a  Leadership 
Meetwo,  Jult  28.  19fl« 

STATEMENT  BT   REPRESENTATIVE  FORD 

Higher  prices — higher  costs — higher  Inter- 
eat  rates — higher  wages — higher  rents — high- 
er taxes!  Add  them  all  together  and  they 
spell  Inflation,  no  matter  how  you  look  at 
them  from  any  point  In  the  economy. 

No  thinking  person — no  hard-pressed  tax- 
payer— can  help  but  be  alarmed  by  the  pace 
of  this  Inflation  which,  for  many  months 
now,  has  been  taking  Uie  tax  dollars  from 
his  pocket  far  more  rapidly  than  he  can  earn 
them. 

Republicans  In  Congress  and  across  the 
nation  are  of  course  taking  Issue  with  the 
Johnson -Humphrey  Administration  In  Its 
refusal  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  stop 
these  sky-rocketing  costs  of  living.  But  ours 
is  a  protest  In  which  millions  of  Americans 
of  all  political  faiths  and  on  all  economic 
levels  are  now  Joining  The  chart  on  dis- 
play here  today  Illustrates  the  facts  of  Infla- 
tion vividly.  This  chart  reveals,  in  clear  and 
simple  terms,  the  rate  of  Increase  of  con- 
sumer prices  from  June  of  1967  to  this  very 
month  of  July,  1966. 

The  Increase  shown  Is  alarming.  The 
rate  of  increase  Indicated  Is  frightening.  The 
refusal  of  the  Johnson- Humphrey  Admin- 
istration to  check  non-essential  Federal 
spending  and  to  stem  this  Inflation  Is  beyond 
all  understanding. 

When  the  Government's  own  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  records  the  cold,  harsh  fact 
that  the  rate  of  increase  In  living  costs  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  was  the  highest  in 
the  past  eight  years,  the  Issue  is  clear  for  all 
to  see:  unless  these  Jet-propelled  living  coets 
are  checked  the  results  could  spell  not  Just 
Inflation  but  disaster  for  every  American 
pocketbook. 

If  this  gravest  of  economic  problems  could 
not  be  solved,  we  would  feel  hopeless  and 
helpless  Indeed.  But  It  can  be — and  by  a 
means  immediately  at  hand:  the  reduction 
of  non-essential  Federal  spending  by  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  and  its 
Democrat-dominated  Congress. 

This  Is  the  Administration  whose  leader  In 
a  speech  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  June  30 
said: 

'"When  these  folks  start  talking  to  you 
about  Inflation,  you  tell  them  that  Is  some- 
thing you  have  |to  worry  about  In  Democratic 
admlnis  tra  tioni^" . 

Seldom  has  such  a  public  confession  been 
heard. 

This  Is  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration whose  leader  urges  everyone  else  to 
economiste — the  housewife  to  select  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat,  the  workingman  to  hold  to 
wage  ""guldepoeta".  the  bualnesamen  to  re- 
view his  budget,  the  manufacturer  to  restrict 
his  spending  Yet  this  same  leader  refuses 
to  urge  his  overwhelming  Democratic  ma- 
jority on  Capitol  HUl  to  economize  In  the 
only  way  that  has  any  real  meaning  for  every 
American  family. 

Republicans  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  nation  have  for  many  months  now  not 
only  seen  clearly,  but  have  tdentlAed  accu- 
rately, both  the  causes  of  and  the  cure  for 
these  costs  of  living  that  threaten  all  our 
p)eople.  The  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration has,  with  Its  head  la  the  economic 
«and,  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
admit  these  harsh  facts  of  domestic  life  In 
America  today.     We  wonder  why. 

Therefore,   our  Que«tlon-of-the-Week: 

Mr.  President,  why  do  you  brag  about  In- 
flation? 


STATEMENT    BT    SENATOR    DIRKSEN 

The  President  has  been  gambling  with  our 
economy  and,  despite  the  warnings  of  friend 
and  foe  over  many  months,  he  has  been 
loelng  steadily.  The  stakes  of  the  game 
have  been,  and  are.  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people  and  the  polnt-of-no- 
concern  has  long  since  been  passed. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress,  together 
with  Republicans  and  millions  of  worried 
Americans  across  the  nation,  have  been 
pointing  with  alarm  for  more  than  a  year 
to  what  was  so  clearly  happening  to  their 
pocketbooks  and  to  the  nation's  economic 
welfare.  The  time  of  reckoning  so  long  fore- 
seen has  arrived. 

"The  late  H.  G.  Wells.  In  another  connec- 
tion, once  remarked:  "I  am  not  prophesying 
now;  I  am  simply  running  along  beside  the 
marching  facU  and  polnUng  at  them." 

We  have  been  prophesying  also,  month 
after  month  after  month.  We  have  been 
running  along  beside  the  marching  facts  and 
pointing  at  them,  with  increasing  concern 
and  alarm.  But  we  have  been  doing  far 
more  than  this.  Republicans  have  offered 
the  solution  to  Inflation  and  have  consist- 
ently worked  to  help  achieve  that  solution 
by  cutting  back  all  non-essential  Federal 
expenditures. 

We  have,  first  and  foremost,  demanded 
that  non-essential  Federal  expenditures  be 
drastically  reduced.  We  have  urged  that  Ira- 
mediate  action  be  taken  to  reduce  foreign 
aid.  At  our  Insistence — and  only  with  our 
help — the  prospect  of  a  reduction  In  foreign 
aid  of  over  400  million  dollars  In  this  coining 
year  now  exists. 

We  have  urged,  again  and  again,  that  any 
number  of  the  non-essential.  Great  Society 
programs  that  have  been  prop>osed  and  are 
being  pushed  be  delayed.  If  not  curtailed.  In 
order  that  the  cost  of  living  for  every  Amer- 
ican might  be  reduced.  In  this  we  have  not 
yet  been  given  a  meaningful  hearing  nor  any 
cooperation  by  the  Johnson-Humphrev  Ad- 
ministration. 

If  non-essential  Federal  expenditures  are 
substantially  reduced — and  the  Initiation  of 
new  programs  slowed  down  or  eliminated— 
as  they  clearly  can  be  without  the  slightest 
detriment  to  our  peoples'  well-being— there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  wage  and  price 
controls  to  which  the  President  has  referred. 
There  would  be  no  need  for  the  higher  taxes 
to  which  he  alludes.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  the  huge  Inflationary,  budget  deflc'.t 
which,  as  an  alternative,  he  foresees. 

The  way  out  of  this  Inflationary  Jungle  : 
clear.  The  need  for  taking  it  Is  Imperative 
Because  these  things  are  so,  we  cannot  under- 
stand, nor  can  millions  upon  millions  of  Ou: 
people  understand,  why  the  Johnson-Hmri- 
phrey  Administration  has  lost  sight  of  the 
common  sense  forest  In  Its  obsession  with 
the  Great  Society  trees. 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 

Mr.  President,  why  do  you  brag  about  i: 
flatlon?  (And.  we  might  add,  what  are  yc 
golag  to  do  about  It?) 

Inixation:  "LB  J — Passing  the  Bocx"- 
IssiTED  Following  a  Leadership  Mxehno 
Septembxb  1,  1966 

STATKMENT     BT     REPRESENTATIVE    rORD 

Former  President  Truman  had  for  several 
years  on  his  desk  a  motto  which  read;  "Tht 
buck  stops  here!'"  In  this  Johnson  Admin- 
istration that  motto  appears  to  have  beer, 
changed  to:  "Slip,  slide  and  duck  the  buck' 

As  the  recent  airline  strike  continued,  tt? 
President  passed  the  buck  to  the  Congress 

As  labor  Increases  its  demands,  the  Presi- 
dent passes  the  buck  In  silence. 

As  Industry  raises  Its  prices,  the  Preslder.' 
passes  the  buck  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  cost  of  food  continues  to  skyrockf^ 
In  the  market,  the  President  passes  the  bucX 
to  the  housewife. 


As  Interest  rates  reach  all-time  highs  and 
home  mortgage  money  become  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain,  the  President  piisses  the  buck 
to  those  millions  of  our  people  of  modest 
means,  both  younger  ^nd  older,  who  have 
hoped  for  years  to  have  a  home  of  their  own. 

As  too  long  a  mistaken  relUince  on  mone- 
tary policy  alone  falls  In  the  slightest  to  halt 
Inflation,  the  President  passes  the  buck  to 
us  all.  For  It  is  the  American  people,  each 
and  all  of  us,  who  continue  to  suffer  In- 
creasingly from  this  buck-passing  fever  of 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

Inflation — a  dollar  declining  In  value — the 
cost  of  living  In  orbit — call  It  wh.Tt  you  will, 
in  simplest  terms  It  means  tb.at  the  Ameri- 
can wage-earner,  the  American  taxpayer.  Is 
being  cruelly  misled  and  badly  hurt 

This  Administration  appears  totally  help- 
less, and  even  worse,  hopeless,  in  Its  futile 
threshlng-about  for  solutions.  When  our 
people  are  given  no  help — worse  yet,  when 
they  are  given  no  hojje — it's  time  for  a  dras- 
tic change. 

We  repeat — and  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
peat it  until  action  results — we  repeat  that 
the  solution  to  onrushing  Inflation  is  at 
hand — a  solution  instantly  avallaljie  to  this 
.Administration  and  its  top-heavy  majority 
in  this  Democratic  Congress.  Th.it  sol\itlon: 
a  drastic  cut  in  non-essential  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  Is  these  billions  of  non-essential 
Federal  funds  that  are  being  poiircd  :nto  the 
economy  that  represent  the  principal  cau.se 
of  inflation,  the  principal  reason  for  tod.iy's 
high  living  costs  for  every  family. 

The  President  has  asked  housewives  to  buy 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat.  He  h  i.e  sueee.sted  that 
wage  and  price  guidepost^ — w)iich  he  him- 
self has  torpedoed — be  observed  He  has  re- 
quested Government  agencies  t.)  e<?onom:ze. 
He  has  supported  none  of  these  things  with 
any  vigor  at  all.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
that  he  means  It. 

On  the  contrary  he  pyolnts  with  peculiar 
pride  to  a  wartime  economy  that  InevlUibly 
produces  high  employment. 

With  nearly  3,100.000  men  In  uniform  not 
now  employable  in  civilian  llfe^ — In  the  face 
of  the  known  fact  that  at  least  three  men 
are  needed  in  the  labor  force  at  home  to 
provide  for  each  man  In  uniform-  we  sug- 
gest that  the  President's  boasting  has  a  very 
hollow  ring. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
President  of  the  United  State.?  to  .stop  pass- 
ing the  buck  with  the  responsibilities  that 
are  his — his  responsibilities  to  labor,  to  man- 
agement, to  the  consumer,  to  the  taxpayer, 
to  all  the  American  people.  He  can  bring 
about  a  drastic  cut  In  non-essential  Federal 
expenditures  through  his  huge  Democratic 
majorities  in  the  Congrets.  if  he  is  willing 
to  do  so — if  he  has  the  courage  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-thc-Week:  Mr. 
President.  When  Will  "i'ou  Dcm  xrrats  Stop 
Passing  the  Buck? 

senator  dirk.sen 

Septeivicer  1.  1966 

President  Johnson  tells  us  that  what 
.America  needs  Is  "a  strong  dose  of  self-dls- 
clpUne."  To  which  we  can  only  reply: 
"Physician,  heal  thyself"". 

To  ask  self-discipline  of  labor,  to  ask  self- 
dlsclpline  of  management,  to  ask  self -dis- 
cipline of  Congress,  to  ask  self-dlsclpllne  of 
the  consumer.  Is  pious  and  p.olntless — until 
the  President  asks  It  of  his  Administration 
and  his  heavy  Democratic  majorities  In  the 
Congress      We  are.   In  short,  not  Impressed. 

■We  are  not  Impressed  by  timid  surrender  to 
labor  unions.  We  are  not  impres.>=ed  by  fear- 
ful deference  to  management.  We  are  not 
Impressed  by  "'guldeposts"  for  wages  and 
prices  that  are  anything  but.  We  are  not  Im- 
pressed by  his  requests  for  those  reductions 
in  appropriations  by  Congress— such  as  school 
milk  and  school  lunch  programs — that  the 
President  knows  ccnnot  be  made.  We  are 
not  Impressed  by  the  intriguing  fiction  of 
Mr    McNamara's  new  math,   which  claims  a 


doubtful  savings  of  billions.  We  are  not 
Impres6ed'-J)y  anything,  in  short,  but  a  clear 
and  courageous  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
that  it  has  the  wUl  and  the  courage  to  put 
the  brakes  on  Inflation — to  stop  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  living — by  the  powerful 
means  It  has  readily  at  hand :  the  drastic, 
sweeping  reduction  of  non-essential  Federal 
spending. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  repeat,  that 
Republicans  in  Congress  and  across  the 
country  have  for  months  urged  such  reduc- 
tions and  have  shown  clearly  where  they 
could  be  made. 

When  the  Congress  was  given  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  budget  for  1967,  the  Republican 
Leadership  and  the  Republican  membership 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  Identified,  item  by  item,  those 
programs  where  non-essential  .spending  could 
be  cut  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
,and  this  without  deprl\'1ng  our  fighting 
forces  of  a  single  thing  they  need! 

The  President  and  his  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  Congress  have  refused  to  miske 
such  savings,  despite  repe.Ued  and  valiant 
Republican  efforts  to  achieve  them.  Even 
now,  at  this  point  in  the  appropriations 
calendar,  it  is  still  possible  to  effect  a  sav- 
ings— in  nonessential  spending — of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  If  the  President  and 
his  Congressional  majorities  really  want  to 
fight  inflation. 

These,  let  me  emph.islze.  represent  savings 
in  things  that  we  can  do  without — Just  as 
the  housewife  Is  asked  to  do  without,  Just  as 
the  wage-earner  Is  asked  to  do  without,  Just 
as  the  would-be  home  owner  is  asked  to  do 
without — Just  as  American  fighting  men  are 
being  asked  to  do  without  the  privileges  of 
peace  In  the  frightful  jungles  of  Asia. 

We  cannot  have  both  guns  and  butter. 
We  cannot  fight  a  war  in  .^sla  and  win  the 
war  on  Inflation  at  home  unless  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours,  this  Administration,  is  equally 
willing  to  do  without  and  to  stop  its  willful, 
reckless  spending  of  the  people's  money  on 
non-essential  things. 

I  am  in  total  and  enthusiastic  agreement 
with  Jerrt  Fohd  that  the  only  effective  means 
available  to  fight  Inflation,  to  stem  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Is  to  cut  non-essential  Federal 
spending  drastically  and  to  do  It  now.  The 
President  and  his  Democratic  Congressional 
majorities  have  the  power  so  to  serve  this 
nation.  We  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  our  question-of-the-Week?  Mr, 
President,  When  Will  You  Democrats  Stop 
Passing  the  Buck? 

Statement  by  Senator  Dirksen, 
March  31,  1966 

"This  debt-propelled  Johnson -Humphrey 
Administration  continues,  whether  know- 
ingly or  not,  to  mislead  the  American  people 
on  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
them.  'Whether  this  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration Is  misinformed,  misguided  or 
simply  mystified  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is. 
In  any  case,  mistaken — and  the  cost  of  Its 
mistakes  In  human  well-being  and  in  dol- 
lars is  rapidly  becoming  far  more  than  the 
American  people  can — or  will — pay. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
was  grossly  mistaken  In  its  budgetary  plan- 
ning, both  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  expenditures  here  at  home. 
Fifteen  months  ago,  after  proclaiming"  an 
Important  first  step  toward  a  balanced 
budget"  the  Administration  produced  a  def- 
icit of  over  3  billion  dollars.  The  fiscal  1966 
deficit  will  be  at  least  twice  that  of  the  1965 
deficit. 

In  June  of  1965  Representative  Laird  of 
Wisconsin  predicted  that  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  were  low  by  at 
least  5  billion  dollars,  only  to  be  harshly 
rebuked  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Yet, 
In  a  matter  of  months,  the  Johnson-Hum- 


phrey Admlrdstratlon  requested  of  Congress 
nearly  13  billion  dollars  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  continued  conduct  of  the 
war. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  also  been  100  percent  mistaken  In  Its 
estimates  of  the  inflationary  forces  now 
stampeding  across  the  country  that  take  the 
earmngs  right  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  work- 
er— and  this  despite  the  early  and  unani- 
mous warnings  not  only  of  dozens  of  econ- 
omists outside  government  but  the  equally 
strong  and  unanimous  warnings  of  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  proposed — and  has  tried  to  Impose — eco- 
nomic guidelines  for  labor,  for  management 
and  for  the  farmer.  Democrats  are  even 
proposing  controls  on  wages  and  prices  yet 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admimstration  has 
made  no  effort  to  place  guidelines  upon  Its 
own  Inflationary  excesses. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
Is  obspbscd  with  symptoms  rather  than 
causes. 

The  role  of  the  opposition  Is  one  of  both 
searcnlng  criticism  and  constructive  proposal 
of  alternatives.  I  commend  to  you  the  13 
positive  recommendations  for  effective  ac- 
tion In  bringing  down  the  cost  of  living  pre- 
sented earlier  this  week  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 


The  Rising  Costs  of  Living 
The  Republican  Party  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Administration  prepare  and 
submit  promptly  to  the  Congress  a  new 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  which  reflects  a  valid 
surplus,  achieved  by  postponing  or  elimi- 
nating non-defense   expenditures. 

2.  That  the  costs  of  Vietnam  be  financed 
within  annual  balanced  budgets  by  reduc- 
tion or  postponement  of  domestic  programs, 
not  by  tax  Increases. 

3.  That  in  times  of  high-level  prosperity 
and  employment,  the  Administration  pro- 
vide a  significant  stirplus  In  the  Federtd 
budget  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures  and 
help  protect  the  dollar. 

4.  That  the  Administration  pursue  pru- 
dent fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  have  the  so-called 
"voluntary"  wage  and  price  "guldeposts," 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  a  free  market 
economy. 

5.  That  the  Administration  lend  support 
to  monetary  policies  which  will  hold  in- 
creases in  the  supply  of  money  to  a  pace 
consistent  vslth  inflation-free  economic 
growth. 

6.  "That  the  Administration  respect  and 
defend  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem as  an  Independent  agency  within 
government. 

7.  That  the  Congress  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  general  price  sta- 
bility an  explicit  objective  of  government 
policy,  along  with  maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power. 

8.  That  the  Congress  remove  the  unreal- 
istic interest  celling  on  government  bonds 
to  permit  non-lnfiationary  management  of 
the  national  debt. 

9.  That,  rather  than  relying  on  Inflation- 
ary monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  reduce 
residual  unemployment  In  a  high  employ- 
ment economy,  the  Administration  place 
emphasis  on  selective  programs  of  Job  train- 
ing, counseling  and  placement,  as  provided 
in  the  Republlcan-sfK)nsored  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and 
have  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertake  a 
survey  of  Job  vacancies  and  a  census  of  the 
tinemployed  at  Uitervals  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  such  activities. 

10.  That  the  Administration  give  high 
priority  to  developing  a  solution  to  the  bal- 
ance  of   payments   problem   which   wUl   be 
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lasting  and  corLstructJve  for  the  rest  of  tho 
world  ac  well  as  for  ourselves  (see  "The 
Baiance  of  Payments,  The  CJold  Drain  and 
Tuur  Dollar,"  a  report  of  the  Republican 
Coordinating   Cormnlttee,   August  30,    1986). 

11  That  the  AdmuiLrtratlon  enhance  tbe 
Integrity  and  value  of  the  Federal  budgeting 
process   by 

4  The  annual  dissemination  of  a  five  year 
budget  projection  for  all  departments  and 
agenciee.  to  assist  long-term  consideration 
of  '-he  Oscai  consequencea  of  new  programs. 

b  An  annual  repKjrtlng,  as  part  of  the 
budget,  of  the  unfunded  conunltments  of 
the  government  for  future  spending  which 
have  to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers 

12  That  the  Administration  consolidate 
and.  where  appropriate,  eliminate  as  many 
as  p)osalb!e  of  the  overlapping  and  dupU- 
caung  government  programs  and.  where 
practical,  Uke  steps  to  turn  their  adminis- 
tration over  to  States  and  local  govern- 
mental  bodies 

13  That  the  Congress  create,  at  regular 
In'iTvala.  an  Independent,  bipartisan,  ade- 
quit^ly  staffed  Hoover  Commisslon"-type 
organlzaUon.  composed  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  to  review  the  budg- 
et, govertunent  programs,  and  government 
organization 

LBJ— PtTBLIC    CONriDKNCI— IsSfED    PoLLOW- 

I.VG  A  LSADKMHrp  MrrriNG,  Octobhi  13.  1966 
sTArrMBjrr  bt  sknatoc  dolkazh 

The  President  has  referred  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  the  party  of  fear.  and.  more- 
over, as  having  no  constructive  programs  to 
flgh:  Inflation,  no  progranns  to  ease  ritclal 
tension.  He  accused  us  of  not  knowing  v'hat 
to  do  about  crime  in  the  streets  or  how  to 
end  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

Is  the  President  bewildered?  Was  he  re- 
ferring to  his  Administration?  His  state- 
ments actually  spell  out  the  most  damning 
self-indlctment  In  modern  political  history! 

There  Is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  these 
Presidential  statements  about  the  Republi- 
can Party.  Like  so  much  else  voiced  by  this 
Administration,  they  simply  are  not  true. 

We  do  not  admit  to  being  a  party  of  fear. 
An  honest  reading  of  history  wlU  prove  the 
contrary  But  we  do  admit,  as  a  people  to 
being  concerned  about  this  Administration 
and  the  many  unwise  courses  it  has  chosen 
to  take. 

What  Ilea  ahead  of  us  in  Viet  Nam,  under 
thla  Administrations  leadership,  we  cannot 
foresee.  We  are  concerned  about  high  and 
rising  living  costs.  In  the  face  of  which  this 
AdmUilstraUon  has  been  helpless.  We  are 
concerned— Indeed,  we  know— that  we  are 
Icjslng  our  money  and  our  friends  abroad 
We  are  concerned— for  It  U  a  fact— that  the 
"War  3n  Poverty"  U  being  lost,  with  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged  receiving  little 
actUHl  help  and  with  millions  of  the  people  s 
dollars  being  wasted.  We  are  concerned —for 
we  can  prov»— that  the  farmer  and  consumer 
are.  calculatingly,  being  played  ruthlessly 
against  one  another.  We  are  concerned— for 
the  pr'.Kiif  Is  undeniable — that  an  echo- 
chamber  Democratic  Congress,  with  Its 
steainrj;;er  majorities,  will  continue,  with- 
out thought  or  question,  to  carry  out  the 
slightest  whim  and  wish  of  this  Administra- 
tion We  are  concerned— for  the  signs  are 
frightening — that  we  are  being  led  down  the 
road  Uj  .-jatlonal  bankruptcy  We  are  con- 
cerned that  an  all-Asian  Peace  Conference — 
a  practical  first  step  toward  peace  In  Viet 
Nam  has  now  been  summarily  rejected  as 
a  peace  hope  We  are  concerned — for  we 
are  cunvinced  that  the  American  people  are 
not  being  told  the  whole  truth  about  their 
Oovernment  and  this  Administrations  plans 
for  them. 

Of  the  charge  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  no  construcuve  programs  or  policies  we 
can  inly  assume  that  this  Administration  has 
from  :u  very  first  days  t>een  bUnd.  deaf  and 


Indifferent.  To  this  statement  I  attach  a 
listing  of  the  specific,  positive,  constructive 
recommendations  and  programs  which  the 
Republican  Leadership  and  the  RepubUcan 
Party  acroas  the  country  have  presented  to 
the  CoDgreas.  the  Administration  and  the 
American  people  month  after  month  after 
month.  I  would  remind  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  that  his  Administration 
has  chosen,  to  our  people's  detriment,  either 
to  Ignore  or  to  reject  these  recommendations, 
the  majority  of  which  would  have  gone  for  to 
correct  abuses  spawned  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  which  would  have  prevented  this 
onset  of  confusion  and  concern. 

When  the  President  chooses  to  speak  di- 
rectly and  candidly  to  the  American  people, 
the  Republican  Leadership  and  the  Republi- 
can party  will  be  attenUve  and  responsive 
but  when  the  President  chooses  to  do  other- 
wise, we  are  Indeed  apprehensive  and  con- 
cerned We  hope — we  pray — that  In  tho 
weeks  to  come  we  will  witness  Administra- 
tion deeds  calculated  to  Inspire  faith,  not 
fear,  belief,  not  doubt,  confidence,  not  con- 
cern, hope  and  not  despair. 
Therefore,  our  Questlon-of-the-Week: 
Mr  President:  At  home  and  abroad,  what 
now — what  next? 

RW^TBLICAM        PlOPOSALS        AMD        PROORAMS A 

CHRONOUJOT    of    CONSTttTCnVl    RXCOMMZN- 
DATIONS 

June    1986:    United   States    Foreign  PoUcy 
In  Vietnam 

August    1988:    The   Balance   of   PaymenU. 

September   1986:    Equality   In   America:    a 
Promise  Unfulfilled. 

December    1966:    Viet   Nam   Policy   State- 
ment 

December   1965:    Toward   a  Stronger   Fed- 
eral System. 

December   1965:   Toward  Fair  ElecUons  in 
America. 

March    7.    1968:    (Economic)    Opportunity 
Crusade  Act  of  1988. 

March  1968:  The  Case  for  Revenue  Sharing. 

March  1988:  Latin  America — United  States: 
Progress   or  Failure? 

March  1986:  The  Human  Investment — Job 
Opportunities 

March  1968    The  Rising  Costs  of  Uvlng, 

June  1968    The  United  Nations. 

June    1966:    Effective   Water   Management. 

June  1968:  The  Challenge  of  the  Modern 
Metropwlls 

June  1988:  Federal.  State,  and  Local  Re- 
sponslbUttles  for  Problems  of  EducaUon. 

June  1968:  Transportation  In  Modern 
America. 

June  1968:  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

June  1988:   The  AllevlaUon  of  Poverty. 

June  1968:  Jobs  and  People — Job  Oppor- 
tunities 

June    1988:    The   Needs   of   the   Aging 

(Note:  each  of  the  above  was  published 
by  the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
with  the  exception  of  the  EcononUc  Oppor- 
tunity Criisade  Act  of  1988.  which  originated 
with  eight  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Uabor  Oommlttee.) 
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Mkokarb  -Statemxkt  bt  thk  Joint  Sknatt- 

HotTSB    RCTOBUCAK    LSADCBSHn* 

The  Republl&an  CongreaalanaJ  Leadership 
today  Introduced  Medicare  leglslaUon  to  ex- 
tend through  August  31,  1968  the  Initial  en- 
rollment period  for  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged. 

Senator  EvKarrr  McKi.vut  DnucsrN  and 
R«pre6entatlve  OcaALo  R  Ford  announced 
the  filing  of  Identical  bills  for  this  purpose 
In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  fulfillment  of  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Ootnmlttee  pledge  to  do  so. 

The  law  pre^nUy  requires  registration  for 
those  benefits  by  March  31»t  but  once  It  be- 
came clear  that  over  5  million  older  persons 


would  be  unable  to  register  by  that  date  the 
Republican  Congressional  Leadership  took 
acUon  to  prevent  the  denial  of  such  benefits 
to  these  millions  of  citizens. 

The  supplemental  benefits  portion  of  the 
law  was  added  to  Medicare  on  the  Insistence 
of  Republican  Congressmen  John  W.  Btrnes 
of  Wisconsin.  Republican  congressional 
agreement  and  Insistence  upon  extension  of 
tho  enrollment  period  Is  unanimous. 

War  on  Povkrtt— Issued  Fdixowino  a  Ij:ao. 

KHSHtP   MlETINO,   MaRCB   3,    1966 
STATEMENT     8T     SENATOR     DERKSEN 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  by 
July  first  will  have  spent  J2.3  billion  on  the 
anupoverty  campaign  and  is  asking  for  $1,7 
bUUon  more.  For  these  vast  sums  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  poor  have  gotten  a  very 
shabby  product.  This  program  U  expensive 
In  terms  of  money  and  experienced  man- 
power. It  has  produced  many  press  rele.i.=.e8 
and  high  professional  salaries  but  Utile  as- 
sUtanoe   for   those   who  most  need   It. 

Tho  campaign  has  been  marked  by  polltl- 
cal  favortUsm  and  too  often  has  become  the 
tool  of  political  machines.  What  possible 
excuse  U  there  for  putting  children  of  local 
pollUclaaa  and  high  income  families  into 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  designed  to- 
keep  poor  children  from  dropping  out  of 
school? 

Tho  program  has  been  marked  by  political 
InflghUng  between  local  Democratic  politi- 
cians for  control  of  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram ftinda.  They  want  the  money  to  buUd 
poUUcal  machlnee,  not  to  reclaim  and  die- 
nify  human  lives. 

Mass  creation  of  extravagant  Job  Corps 
centers,  a  lack  of  discipline  and  purpose  have 
resulted  In  disillusionment,  rloUng  and  vi- 
cious gang  rule.  The  Job  Corps  budget  last 
year  averaged  $7.8(X)  for  each  enroUee  for 
one  year,  almost  twice  the  cost  of  sending  a 
boy  to  college.  This,  it  would  seem,  could 
have  provided  at  least  minimal  screening 
which  would  have  helped  turn  these  campe 
into  the  "residential  skill  centers"  long  ad- 
vocated by  Republicans. 

Scandalous  misuse  of  funds.  Involving 
fraud,  has  led  to  Justice  Department  and 
Congressional  inquiries  In  a  number  of  areas. 

These  things  need  not  be.  They  would  not 
be  a  part  of  a  properly  administered  pro- 
gram. Those  with  the  lowest  Incomes  In  this 
country  cannot  benefit  from  chicanery, 
fraud,  and  poUUcal  misuse  of  funds. 

The  antlpoverty  campaign  was  launched 
with  a  flurry  of  publicity  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration.  It  promised 
much,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  many,  but  so 
far  has  produced  little.  The  needy  must 
have  hope  and  must  be  Involved  In  develop- 
ing their  own  future.  They  need  help  In 
helping  themselves — now. 

STATXMRirr     BT     RCPRKSEln-ATIVE    FORD 

To  win  a  war  on  poverty  low  income  fam- 
ilies must  have  better  educaUon,  a  chance 
at  getting  decent  Jobs  and  help  in  helping 
themselves.     To  accomplish  these  goals  Re 
publicans  recommend : 

1  Low  Income  families  must  become  more 
directly  and  deeply  Involved  If  the  campaign 
Is  to  succeed.  Their  capable  representatives 
should  be  elected  to  serve  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  local  officials  and  social  wel- 
fare agencies  on  boards  with  clearly  defined 
authority.  Only  through  such  sound  local 
administration  and  lees  Intervention  from 
Washington  can  this  program  shed  the  po- 
litical money  grubbing  found  In  so  many 
clUes. 

2  Operation  Head  Start,  first  suggested  by 
Republicans  In  1961,  has  been  moderately 
successful  despite  administrative  bungling 
but  that  program  now  threatens  to  grind  to 
a  halt.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  reach 
its  maximum  potential. 

3.  Productive  Jobs  in  private  enterprise  are 
the  real  keys  to  success.    To  provide  dlgnl- 
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fled  and  permanent  employment  private  In- 
dustry and  labor  unions  must  be  given  real- 
istic incentives — such  as  the  Republican  pro- 
posal for  a  Human  Investment  Act — to  widen 
their  participation. 

4.  Authority  and  responfilblllty  of  the 
states  must  be  strengthened  and  they  must 
be  brought  In  as  partners  to  prevent  the 
antlpoverty  campaign  from  becoming  more 
deeply  mired  in  bureaucracy. 

5.  To  eliminate  de  facto  racial  segregation 
in  many  urban  renevial  project*  adequate 
bousing  must  be  provided  for  all  dispossessed 
families. 

6.  Waste,  abuse  of  power,  political  Influence 
and  big  city  bosslsm  can  be  eliminated  by 
applying  the  Hatch  Act  at  all  levels  and 
through  preaudits  and  tighter  accounting. 
A  thorough,  honest  investigation  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration's  han- 
dling of  the  antlpoverty  war  Is  long  over- 
due. To  conduct  such  an  inquiry  we  are 
today  Introducing  leg:lslatlon  to  create  a  Joint 
Senate-House  bipartisan  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

The  War  on  Poverty — Issued  Followino  a 

Leadership  Meeting,  June  2,   1966 

statement  bt  senator  dirksen 

The  Republican  Membership  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have  done 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  signal  service 
in  the  detailed  and  vigorous  minority  report 
they  have  issued  on  the  so-called  "War  on 
Poverty"  program  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  August  19, 
1965,  I  identified  the  erratic,  coetly  and  mis- 
directed course  this  program  was  then 
tijreatenlng  to  take.  The  Republican  mi- 
nority have  now  confirmed  In  every  detail 
the  most  ominous  of  my  predictions  where 
the  genuine  welfare  of  the  poor  and  tho 
dreadful  costs  to  the  American  taxpayer  were 
concerned.  This  Minority  Report  will  be 
printed  and  available  within  a  day  or  so  and 
I  not  only  commend  It  to  your  attention  but 
strongly  urge  your  careful  reading  of  It.  I 
urge,  moreover,  that  you  In  turn  urge  your 
readers  and  listeners  to  wrlu-  their  respec- 
tive members  of  the  Congress  for  copies  of  It. 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  a  good  number  of 
years  that  will  so  alert  and  alarm  our  people 
ss  to  the  reckless  course  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  has  now  clearly 
laid  out  before  us. 

Constructively  and  positively,  I  therefore 
urge: 

1.  That  the  President  ln.stltute  immedi- 
ately a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal  of 
this  disastrous  Poverty  program  under  the 
Congressional  Resolutions  to  this  end  that 
have  already  been  filed  by  me  and  by  Rep- 
resentative Ford  and  that  at  the  same  time 
he  examine  objectively  and  honestly  the  In- 
creasingly har.sh  impact  ;>f  the  high  cost  of 
living  upon  the  American  people. 

2.  The  adoption  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  of  the  strong  clear  recom- 
mendations of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  con- 
tained in  this  superb  Minority  Report. 

When  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  Congress  are  asked  to  appropriate 
another  one  and  three  quarters  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  poverty  program  that  has  al- 
ready wastefully  consumed  two  and  one- 
third  billions  of  dollars,  the  people  are  fully 
Justified  in  demanding  an  explanation  of 
this  disastrous  pro^rram  and  of  how  It  Is 
now  proposed  to  spend  still  more  of  their 
hard-earned  and  rapidly  vanishing  Income 
In  this  wasteful,  reckless  way. 

Therefore,  our  QuesUon-of-the-Week:  Mr. 
President,  Why  U  the  War  on  Poverty  being 
lost? 

STATEMENT    BT    REPRESENTATIVE    PORD 

At  the  very  outset,  let  me  Join  with  Sena- 
tor DniKSEN  in  urging  your  readers  and  your 
listeners  to  ask  their  respective  Members  of 
ingress  for  copies  of  this  historic  Minority 


Report  on  the  Poverty  program  as  soon  as 
the  Democrat-controlled  Committee  makes 
it  available.  Our  people  not  only  have  the 
right  to  know  the  harsh  facts  of  that  pro- 
gram but,  aa  they  now  struggle  at  every  In- 
come level  to  make  both  ends  meet,  they 
must  be  told  how  frightfully,  how  disastrous- 
ly their  doUaiB  are  being  sj)€nt  in  this  In- 
credibly mismanaged,  almost  totally  unpro- 
ductive program  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration. 

A  very  prominent  Democrat  has  used  the 
phrase  "the  arrogance  of  power"  with  re- 
spect to  hia  own  Administration's  foreign 
policy.  That  phrase  "arrogance  of  power" 
far  more  aptly  describes  this  Poverty  pro- 
gram: in  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
that  program  in  countless  communities 
across  the  country,  in  the  high-handed, 
steam-rollering  ol  poverty  legislation  m  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
In  the  repeated  defiance  hurled  at  many  of 
the  governors  of  our  states  and  mayors  of 
our  cities  by  Poverty  office  bureaucrats. 

We  Republicans  in  opposition  contend  that. 
In  this  as  on  almoet  every  domestic  front. 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  has 
regularly  subetltuted  promises  for  perform- 
ance. When  such  a  policy  is  applied  to  the 
poor  It  becomes  not  only  harsh,  not  only 
cruel,  but  Intolerable  and  unforgiveable. 

Let  It  be  clear,  however,  that  this  Is  by 
no  means  a  partisan  political  point  of  view. 
Repeated  statements  on  the  subject  by  prom- 
inent and  dedicated  Democrats  In  the  Con- 
gress have  Included  such  Poverty  program 
charges  and  phrases  as  "disastrous,"  "Pro- 
grams now  mired  In  the  swamp  of  medi- 
ocrity," "a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  ineffective 
programs,"  "The  rural  areas  .  .  .  have  .  .  . 
been  lost  In  the  shuffle,"  "an  awful  mess," 
"grandiose  sociological  studies  and  anti- 
social protest  movements."  These  are  the 
words  of  Democratic  spokesmen  for  their 
constituents  and  to  their  reactions  can  be 
added  the  detailed  article  in  the  May  Issue 
of  VS.  News  and  World  Report  on  "The  Mess 
In  the  Poverty  War",  a  significant  poll  taken 
in  one  of  our  most  populous  states,  and  end- 
less other  evidence  from  public  ofBcials  and 
private  leaders  of  all  political  faiths. 

As  Senator  Dirksen  has  Indicated,  we 
win  not  be  critical  only.  The  Republican 
Minority  on  the  Committee  has  proposed  an 
"Opportunity  Crusade" — eleven  sound  and 
specific  recommendations  for  a  total  over- 
haul of  the  Poverty  program.  They  deserve 
not  only  a  hearing  by  the  Congress  and  the 
country — they  deserve  to  be  heeded,  immedi- 
ately, by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration. 

Therefore,  our  Question-of -the- Week :  Mr. 
President,  Why  is  the  War  on  Poverty  being 
lost? 

Wage-and-Price  Controls  Five  Vital  Eco- 
nomic Qttestions,  September  28,   1966 

Speculation  Increases  dally  In  both  Govern- 
ment and  public  circles  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  is  making  definite 
preparations  for  the  Imposition  of  wage-and- 
prlce  controls  In  the  near  future. 

Administration  officials  are  reported  as  see- 
ing "no  way  to  avoid  wage-and-prlce  con- 
trols" in  the  months  ahead.  This  Adminis- 
tration appears  unwilling  or  unable  to  stem 
the  high  and  rising  costs  of  living  by  the 
clear  and  certain  means  available  to  It — a 
drastic  cut  in  non-essential  Peder.a  spend- 
ing. As  a  result,  nation-wide  alarm  at  this 
prospect  of  wage-and-prlce  controls  Is  in- 
creasing daily. 

These  questions,  therefore,  appjear  to  be 
fair  and  piapet : 

1.  Mr.  President,  are  you  now  making 
preparations  for  wage-and-prlce  controls? 

2.  Mr.  President,  despite  your  earlier  re- 
ported hesitancy  about  Imposing  wide-spread 
wage-and-iNlce  controls,  are  you  planning  to 
impose  them  piecemeal? 


3.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  true  that  a  sp>eclal 
wage-fKDllcy  review  board  is  already  contem- 
plated? 

4.  Mr.  President,  If  wage-and-prlce  con- 
trols are  Imposed,  will  they  be  Imposed 
"across  the  board"  or  will  exceptions  and 
exemptions  be  specified? 

5.  Mr.  President,  do  you  really  believe  that 
wage-and-prlce  controls  represent  the  pri- 
mary brake  on  Inflation  now  available? 


SUSPENSION  OF  INVESTMENT 
CFIEDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  17607 >  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  "Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  14,  line  7,  after  the  word  "and" 
add:  "is  certified  by  the  Secretory  of  Inte- 
rior as  being". 

On  page  14,  line  25,  after  the  word  "and" 
add:  "Is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welf;tre  as  being". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hou.^^e  and 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Investment  credit  would  continue  for 
water  and  air  pollution  control  facilities. 

My  amendment  Is  a  simple  technical 
amendment  to  require  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare who  might  have  jurisdiction  over 
either  the  water  or  air  pollution  control 
device. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Assistant  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
Stanley  A.  Cain  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretaet, 
Washington,  DC,  October  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  Mr.  Sonosky  of 
your  staff  orally  requested  on  your  behalf 
this  Department's  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  "water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol" amendment  added  during  the  debate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  HB.. 
17607.  a  bill  "To  suspend  the  investment 
credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation In  the  case  of  certain  real 
property." 

We  believe  that  this  amendment.  If  modi- 
fied OS  indicated  herein,  will  be  very  useful 
In  controlling  industrial  wastes  in  our  Na- 
tion's waters  and  preventing  some  o!  the 
major  causes  of  air  pollution.  The  amend- 
ment would  continue  the  availability  of  the 
7  percent  business  investment  credit  for 
water  and  air  pollution  control  facilities. 
As  we  interpret  the  amendment,  the  tax 
credit  is  available  in  any  case  Involving 
water  pollution  where  a  control  facility  Is 
installed  provided  it  meets  applicable  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  water  quality  standards 
and  conformed  with  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  and  complies  with  the 
applicable  regulations  or  guidelines  of  this 
Department.  The  person  installing  the  fa- 
cility need  not  be  under  any  legal  obligation 
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to   do   so.    although    that   situation    U   al&o 
covered  by  the  amendment. 

We  recommend  the  following  chaJiges  In 
the  House  amendment: 

1  In  paragraph  (B)(ll)  after  the  word« 
"water  pollution  and"  losert  "la  certified  by 
the  SecretAry  of  the  Interior  as  being". 

2  In  paragraph  (C)(ll)  after  the  words 
"air  pollution  and"  Insert  "Is  certlled  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  ard  Wel- 
fare as  being". 

These  two  changes  are  technical.  The 
language  now  requires  a  certlflcatloi  from 
a  State  water  pollution  control  agenoy  that 
the  control  facility  not  only  conforms  with 
the  State  program  and  requirements,  but 
also  complies  with  applicable  Pederai  regu- 
lations It  Is.  iQ  our  opinion,  inappropriate 
for  a  State  agency  to  certify  whether  a  fa- 
cility compiles  with  applicable  Federal  reg- 
ulations. This  Is  a  function  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The    Bureau   of    the   Budget    has   adrlsed 
tha:  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of   this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
AdmlnLstratlon's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

STANl-rT    A     Caiji 

Aiaiatant  Secretary  of  the  IntiTior. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  purely  a  technical  amendment,  and  It 
has  been  approved. 

I  yield  back  the  remcilnder  of  mj  time. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back   thp   remainder  of  my   time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
(Putting  the  question  ] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President,  there 
are  many  provisions  in  the  pending  bill 
that  I  approve  of.  but  frankly  I  do  not 
believe  the  suspension  of  the  7-percent 
Investment  credit  will  have  much  effect 
on  our  inflationary  pressures. 

The  credit  is  available  only  when  the 
Investment  Is  substantially  completed 
and  in  operation. 

For  many  projects,  this  Is  1  to  3  years 
after  the  start  of  the  project. 

The  tax  credit  cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  to  stimulate  Inflation  or  curb  It, 
for  It  has  become  an  Integral  part  of  in- 
vestment, and  long-range  capital  spend- 
ing plans  are,  to  a  great  extent,  depend- 
ent on  It. 

The  7-pprcent  Investment  credit  wsw 
approved  by  CongTe.-is  as  a  permanent 
part  of  our  tax  structure,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  tamper  with  it  by  sus- 
pension at  the  whim  of  the  administra- 
tion or  Congre.ss  itself. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall  vote 
agaln.st  the  niea.sure, 

Mr  .McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yea.'?  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  \rere  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrosjiment 
of  the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biil  to  be  read  a  third 
time 


The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  let  no 
one  be  misled.  The  basic  cause  of  in- 
flation Is  clear — excessive  Government 
spending.  Without  an  attack  on  Gov- 
ernment spending,  further  inflation  Is  In- 
evitable. The  Government  has  been  on  a 
spending  spree.  What  is  needed  Is  a  pe- 
riod of  restraint — not  just  on  the  part  of 
labor  or  on  the  part  of  business — but  on 
the  part  of  Government. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  there  was  no  deficiency  In  our  so- 
ciety which  the  Federal  purse  and  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federal  regulation  could 
not  cure.  We  have  seen  each  piece  of 
legislation  beget  more  legislation — each 
new  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment beget  other  expenditures. 

The  level  of  domestic  spending — whol- 
ly apart  from  our  defense  requirements 
and  the  war  In  Vietnam — has  increased 
from  $46  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  more 
than  $58  bllUon  in  fiscal  1967,  and  it  is 
still  going  up. 

Spending  for  national  defense,  includ- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  presented  In 
the  President's  budget  last  January  in- 
creased from  about  $50  billion  in  fiscal 
1965  to  about  $61  billion  in  fiscal  1967. 
It  is  already  clear  that  this  Is  an  under- 
estimate of  the  true  cost  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recently 
warned  the  Congress  to  be  prepared  for 
a  further  Increase  of  as  much  as  $15 
billion  If  the  war  continues. 

Overall  the  annual  Government  ex- 
penditures already  show  an  increase  of 
more  than  $35  billion  during  the  past  6 
years,  and  if  we  are  to  add  another  $15 
billion  for  the  Vietnam  war,  this  will 
mean  an  Increase  of  $50  bllUon.  The 
Government  will  be  spending  $50  billion 
more  in  1967  than  it  spent  6  years  ago. 

It  should  be  surprising  to  no  one  that 
this  policy  would  bring  about  uncon- 
trollable InflatlonsuT  pressures.  Some- 
thing had  to  give — and  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  consumer's  pocketbook. 

Prices  for  food,  goods,  and  services 
have  been  Increasing  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  Increases  m  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dex exceed  any  period  in  the  i>ast  10 
years. 

Wages  have  also  been  increasing,  but 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earner 
has  not  kept  pace  with  increases  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

Interest  rates — a  part  of  the  cost  which 
the  American  consumer  must  pay  wheth- 
er he  is  buying  a  house,  automobile,  or  a 
household  appliance — have  reached  the 
highest  level  In  40  years.  While  the  dol- 
lar buys  less  and  less.  It  costs  more  and 
more  to  borrow.  The  deterioration  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar  both  at  home  and 
abroad  has  led  to  a  steady  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves. 

Until  recently,  the  administration  re- 
garded suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  as  an  inappropriate  remedy  for 
Inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy, 
due  In  part  to  the  delayed  effect  of  any 
suspension.  In  January,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said : 

The  first  observation  I  would  want  to  make 
Is  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  we 
have  now.  and  we  will  have  In  the  period 
ahead,   la    the   continued   expansion   of    this 


Nation's  productive  capacity  and  capacity 
that  may  be  added.  Therefore.  I  think  vre 
want  to  be  very  chary  of  restraining  or  hold- 
ing back  the  enlargement  of  this  productive 
capacity  to  meet  growing  requirement*, 
whether  they  be  for  defense  or  for  civilian 
use. 

Second,  tinkering  with  the  Investment 
credit,  unless  there  was  some  very  compel- 
ling reason  for  It,  which  I  don't  think  ex- 
ists today,  would  create  uncertainties  and 
would  impair  Its  long-range  effectiveness 
Moreover.  If  It  were  withdrawn  from  proj- 
ects that,  were  underway,  this  coitmiittee 
and  the  Congress  would  be  confronted  with 
questions  of  good  faith  with  respect  to  com- 
panies  that   had   projected   new   projects. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  yoti  went  a  long 
way  toward  avoiding  removing  the  credit 
from  projects  underway  and  tried  to  have 
It  hit  sometime  later,  its  Impact  might  come 
in  late  1967  or  1968  In  view  of  the  long- 
term  nature  of  corporate  expenditure  plan- 
ning. In  this  event,  the  effect  might  come 
Just  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  bill  before  us — a  tax  Increa.M' 
bill — could  have  precisely  the  effec 
which  the  Secretary  stated  might  be  un- 
desirable. The  credit  Is  not  taken  away 
from  projects  underway.  The  real  im- 
pact will  therefore  be  long  delayed  In- 
sofar as  major  expenditures  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  Secretary  later  admitted  whe:: 
testifying  In  support  of  the  bill,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  suspension — If  any — will  be 
largely  psychological.  The  Secretary 
could  give  no  estimates  as  to  the  addi- 
tional revenue  which  might  result.  He 
stated  that  the  bill  was  not  designed  to 
produce  additional  revenue. 

Since  the  suspension  does  not  apply  tc 
projects  which  are  already  underway 
the  large  multimlllion  dollar  project 
long  In  the  planning  stage,  will  continue 
and  will  qualify  for  the  Investmen; 
credit.  The  major  impact  will  fall  upon 
the  normal  replacement  of  facilities  that 
wear  out  during  the  suspension  period 

When  the  investment  credit  was  first 
proposed  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  in- 
herently discriminatory.  The  subsidy 
was  extended  to  facilities  which  had  been 
contracted  for.  or  placed  on  order,  lonp 
before  any  subsidy  had  been  proposed 
It  penalized  taxpayers  who  had  ex- 
panded and  modernized  without  having 
to  rely  upon  any  tax  inducement.  The 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  sub- 
sidy at  this  time  will  result  in  similar  In- 
equities. Arbitrary  rules,  bearing  little 
relationship  to  the  respective  equities  as 
between  taxpayers,  will  determine 
whether  a  taxpayer  Is  affected  by  the 
suspension. 

While  the  credit  is  suspended  on  orders 
placed  during  the  period  from  September 
9,  1966,  to  December  31.  1967,  the  sus- 
pension will  not  apply  to  property  ac- 
quired at  any  time  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  made  on  or  before  September  8. 
1966.  The  Uxpayer  who  held  back  on 
his  orders  and  deferred  capital  invest- 
ment plans  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  President,  will  be  denied  the  Invest- 
ment credit  The  tarpayer  who  ignored 
the  Presidents  request  and  placed  his 
orders  for  new  equipment  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 9,  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

The  customary  purchase  order  is  not 
binding  on  the  purchaser  until  acknowl- 


edged. This  leaves  to  pure  chance 
whether  two  taxpayers,  both  of  whom 
ordered  the  same  machine  at  the  same 
lime  from  the  same  supplier  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  credit.  If  the  supplier  ac- 
knowledged the  order  before  September 
9,  there  would  be  a  binding  contract. 
That  taxpayer  would  get  the  credit.  If 
the  supplier  did  not  acknowledge  the 
order  until  September  9,  there  would  be 
no  binding  contract  on  September  8,  and 
that  taxpayer  would  not  get  the  credit. 

The  rules  for  determining  which  In- 
vestments will  qualify  for  the  Investment 
credit  during  the  suspension  period  be- 
cause of  prior  commitments  are  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  subject  to  manlpular 
tlon  by  the  taxpayer. 

As  distinguished  from  most  tax  ques- 
tions, we  are  not  here  dealing  with  the 
timing  of  a  deduction.  Here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  direct  .'subsidy — wholly  apart 
:rom  the  determination  of  taxable  In- 
:ome.  The  taxpayer  who  does  not  quali- 
ty for  the  investment  credit  will  never  get 
an  offsetting  deduction  or  subsidy.  This 
places  a  premium  on  manipulation  and 
litigation.  In  defining  eligibility  for  a 
credit,  the  statute  should  be  precise — not 
ague  and  subject  to  maniijulation. 

I  have  serious  questions  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  suspension 
of  the  Investment  credit,  not  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  appropriate  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  to  curtail  the  in- 
flationary pressures  in  our  ec-onomy.  but 
because  I  feel  that  the  proposal  embodied 
In  this  bill  Is  not  suited  for  that  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  clearly 

expressed  the  basis  for  my  concern  in  a 

tatement  before  the  Senate  Committee 

n  Finance  on  February  28.   1966.     At 

that  time.  Secretary  Fowler  .said: 

In  my  respoiise  to  your  inquiry.  Senator 
MATHERS,  on  Friday  as  to  desirability  of  sus- 
pending the  investment  credit.  I  indicated 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  considered  such 
a  suspension  to  be  unwise  I  would  like  now 
tf)  recapitulate  and  supplement  the  points 
r-.ade  in  our  previous  discvisslon. 

1.  The  Investment  credit  is  a  eound  long- 
range  measure  which  provides  incentives  for 
fxptinslon  and  modernization  of  our  pro- 
't'lctlve  capacity. 

2.  The  credit  encourages  technological  ad- 
vance and  the  Introduction  of  more  efficient 
prcxresses.  which  Increase  our  productivity 
and  enable  the  economy  to  deal  with  the 
periodic  wage  Increiises  which  are  ch.aracter- 
Istlc  of  our  economy  without  price  increases. 

3.  In  this  way.  as  well  as  by  making  In- 
vestment here  more  attractive,  the  credit 
helps  us  to  deal  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

4.  The  Investment  credit  Is  not  suitable  as 
a  short-range  restraining  measure — cash 
Sow  or  revenue  effects  are  delayed.  The 
credit  becomes  available  as  the  Investment 
project  Is  completed.  As  a  matter  of  good 
faith  and  fairness,  a  suspension  wotUd  have 
to  provide  an  exception  for  projects  al- 
ready underway  or  contracted  for  prior  to 
the  effective  date.  The  Impact  of  the  sus- 
pension in  terms  of  both  ral.slng  revenue 
and  restraining  the  cash  flow  to  Investing 
business  would  therefore  be  delayed  bv  a  con- 
siderable period,  reflecting  the  leadtime  In- 
vrjlved  In  most  Investment  activity.  The 
real  impact  of  the  suspension  might  not  hit 
u«  for  a  year  or  so  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  suspension 

5.  L«adtlme  in  modern  Investment  In- 
volves more  than  contractual  commitments: 
In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out  that 
In  taking  action  to  suspend  the  credit,  even 
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If  prior  "orders"  or  contractual  commit- 
ments were  excepted,  considerable  Injustice 
and  disruption  would  be  caused  to  businesses 
which  have  already  gone  ahead  with  m-house 
design  and  other  preparatory  activities  for 
making  new  Investments.  LcadtLme.  viewed 
realistically,  often  Involves  various  steps  in- 
cluding extensive  plant  design  carried  out 
by  the  Investing  business  itself.  Suspend- 
ing the  credit  on  projects  on  which  extensive 
preparatory  work  has  been  done  may  involve 
about  the  same  losses  or  penalties  to  tax- 
payers as  cancellation  of  an  outstanding 
contract.  For  obvious  reasons  however,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draft  a  suspension  pro- 
vision which  would  take  care  of  Investment 
already  started  In  the  sense  described  here. 

6.  Problem  of  unused  credit  carryovers; 
Businesses  are  allowed  a  3 -year  carryback 
and  a  5-year  carryforward  of  unused  credit.s — 
denied  currently  by  the  25  percent  of  tax 
and  related  limitations.  Substantial  un- 
used credits  have  accumulated,  possibly  at 
the  rate  of  $300  million  a  year.  It  would  be 
harsh  to  deny  the  use  of  the  unused  credit 
carryover  If  the  current  credit  were  sus- 
pended. Removing  the  credit  currently 
would  Increase  the  availability  of  substantial 
amounts  of  credit  carryover.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  effect  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 
but  It  could  potentially  cancel  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenue  effect  of  a  temporary 
suspension. 

7.  Suspending  the  Investment  credit  may 
hit  the  small  plants  hardest:  The  available 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  investment  lead- 
time,  including  design  and  procurement, 
varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the  plant. 
Productive  facilities  for  equipping  small 
plants  can  be  designed  and  completed  In  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  for  largo  facili- 
ties. TemjKJrary  suspension  of  the  credit 
would  thus  hit  small  plant  construction 
soonest  and  hardest.  Tlie  equipping  of  large 
plants  already  contracted  for  could  go  on 
for  a  longer  time,  still  receiving  the  credit 
on  completion,  and  large  plants  could  be 
started  after  the  effective  date  of  the  sus- 
pension, looking  forward  to  completion  after 
the  date  the  credit  Is  restored. 

8.  Return  of  uneconomic  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  outmoded  equipment:  The  credit 
has  apparently  been  helpful  in  discouraging 
previous  practices  of  repairing  antiquated 
equipment  to  eke  out  Its  Industrial  life. 
Prior  to  the  credit,  taxpayers  often  preferred 
to  spend  money  keeping  the  old  machine  go- 
ing, partly  because  they  felt  they  could  get 
current  tax  deductions  for  these  outlays. 
The  Investment  credit  tipped  the  balance  In 
favor  of  getting  modern  equipment.  Sus- 
pension of  the  credit  may  send  many  busi- 
nesses back  to  the  uneconomic  repair  and 
maintenance  practices  so  that  their  e.xpendl- 
tures  can  be  expensed  for  tax  purpose.";.  This 
would  not  only  be  bad  for  our  technological 
progress  but  also  would  Involve  demands  on 
the  economy  and  revenue  decreases  which 
would  offset  both  the  economic  restraint  and 
revenue  contribution  of  suspending  the 
credit. 

9.  Suspension  of  the  credit  might  prove  to 
be  most  effective  In  curtailing  the  type  of 
Investment  that  makes  the  most  anti-lnfia- 
tlonary  contribution;  Suspension  of  the 
credit  would  operate  most  promptly  and 
effectively  on  equipment  which  has  a  short 
leadtime  between  order  and  delivery  and 
which  bunches  Its  contribution  to  produc- 
tion within  a  short  period  of  time  (that  Is. 
has  a  relatively  short  useful  life).  This 
type  of  equipment  would  help  round  out 
productive  capacity  In  the  next  year  or  two. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  leadtime  equip- 
ment with  a  long  useful  life  would  be  much 
less  affected  by  suspension  of  the  credit  be- 
cause completion  could  be  scheduled  2  years 
or  so  hence,  when  the  credit  was  to  be  re- 
stored. 

10.  Suspension  of  the  credit  would  create 
Imbalance  In  the  1966  revenue  program  and 


apply  too  severe  a  restraint  on  Investment: 
The  program  provided  in  the  bill  before  the 
committee  relies  heavily  on  restraint  of  cor- 
porate cash  flow  and  liquidity  to  apply  a 
moderate  restraining  factor  on  the  economy. 
Of  the  S4.8  billion  revenue  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  $3.2  billion,  or  about  two-thirds. 
Is  derived  from  the  acceleration  of  corporate 
tax  payments.  This  In  Itself  will  provide  a 
moderate  and  salutary  restraint  on  invest- 
ment. The  other  increases  In  revenue  affect- 
ing purchasing  power  generally  will  also  op- 
erate to  moderate  expensive  investment  ac- 
tivity. If  a  suspension  of  the  investment 
credit  Is  added  to  the  program.  It  will  con- 
centrate too  much  on  the  business  sector 
and  run  the  risk  of  slamming  on  the  brakes 
too  hard. 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  all  of 

the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary 
against  suspension  of  the  credit — and 
some  of  the  problems  which  he  enumer- 
ated may  have  been  alleviated  in  this 
bill — the  substance  and  thrust  of  his 
statement,  if  sound  last  February,  is 
equally  sound  today. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  impact  of  the 
suspension  on  the  small  businessman  and 
the  farmer,  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  a  flat  exemption 
of  $15,000  which  will  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  in  spite  of  the  suspension.  Al- 
though the  amendment  was  adopted  over 
the  objection  of  the  administration.  I  be- 
lieve the  exemption  is  very  desirable. 

An  amendment  was  also  adopted  by 
the  House  which  would  permit  the  com- 
pletion, without  regard  to  the  suspension, 
of  projects  on  which  taxpayers  had 
either  already  commenced  construction 
and  which  they  were  obligated  to  com- 
plete, or  had  entered  into  binding  con- 
tracts for  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
cost.    I  support  this  improvement. 

An  amendment  to  continue  the  credit 
and  current  depreciation  rules  on  facili- 
ties which  are  in  furtherance  of  water 
and  air  pollution  abatement  also  w-as 
wisely  added. 

I  regard  this  tax  increase  bill  as  wholly 
inappropriate  to  meet  the  inflationary 
pressures  confronting  the  economy.  In 
my  opinion,  its  effect  will  be  as  illusory 
as  the  cutback  in  expenditures  propo.sed 
by  the  administration.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended merely  as  camouflage. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  Federal  spending. 

For  this  rea.son.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  believe  the  administration  should 
face  up  to  the  real  problem  and  take 
more  appropriate  action  to  curtail  in- 
flation histead  of  penalizing  its  citizens 
further. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  which  Is  designed  to  suspend 
for  approximately  15  months  two  tax  in- 
centi\es  for  investment  In  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial property. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  administration  in  seeking  passage  of 
this  proposal,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  wrong  solution  to  the  problem 
of  inflation.  The  bill  is  designed  to  ease 
pressures  in  the  money  market,  reduce 
capital  investment  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  generally  reduce  demand 
by  temporarily  removing  these  two  in- 
centives for  business  investment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
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The  problem  of  Inflation  Is  a  very  real 
problem  which  imquesUot'.ably  riMjulres 
Immediat*  at,tentio::  from  ti:e  Qovem- 
ment,  fnim  manaKement.  from  labur.  and 
from  all  quartt-rs  of  the  econonry  In 
my  judgmen:,  however.  tJ-.e  proper  re- 
sporuse  from  "Jie  Government  should  be 
to  decrease  :t.s  own  expenditures  and  not 
to  hamper  and  virtually  prohibit  private 
Invest-Tient;  Ck)veniment  spending  has  a 
more  direct  and  appreciable  Inflationary 
effect  than  does  private  sfiendlng  The 
expenditures  tht.s  Government  Is  rxaking 
at  the  present  time  on  nonessental  do- 
mestic programs  Is  being  largely  financed 
by  Dorrnwing  and  is  Increasing  the  deficit 
for  tJie  fiscal  year 

It  Ls  f>bvlous  that  to  decrease  the  pres- 
sures for  ?ri.xls  and  services,  either  the 
demand  must  tie  reduced  or  the  supply 
Increased  The  private  sector  of  the 
ecoriomy  must  produce  the  necessary 
supply  To  Ao  this  will  require  capital 
Investment  The  Government  should  not 
take  steps  to  keep  private  Individuals 
from  spending  their  own  money  while 
at  :he  same  time  the  Oovemment  con- 
tinues to  s;.erid  wl'h  little  or  no  substan- 
tial devrea.se 

In  my  Judgment  then,  tills  bill  does 
not  provide  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Inflatl;).".  To  the  c<:>itrary, 
it  may  m  fact  be  detrimental  in  the  long 
run.  It  could  contribute  In  the  future 
to  recessionary  tendencies  and  Increased 
unemployment,  as  It  wLH  Inhibit  the  nec- 
essary private  lnvestm--::t  to  sustain  a 
growth  rat*-  m  the  private  st>ctor  It  is 
deslgntKl  as  only  a  temporary  solution, 
but  It  cj)u:d  well  prove  to  be  a  far-rang- 
ing contribution  to  a  serious  problem  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

I  u.vv.f  the  Senate  not  to  compound 
our  economic  woes  by  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  this  measure.  H  R    17607. 

I  support  this  bill  becau.s*>  I  believe  it 
Is  nece.ssary  to  ease  Inflationary  pressures 
in  the  sectors  of  our  national  economy 
which  are  being  strained  by  present  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Approval  of  this  legislation  will  also 
havp  the  effect  of  reducing  pressures 
tending  to  raise  interest  rates:  on  the 
contrary  It  will  promote  an  Increased 
flow  of  credit  Into  the  home  mortgage 
market  and  thus  ease  our  tight  money 
situation 

I  am  ■x^'^:.  ix  ire  of  the  fact  that  many 
econ..>n;i.^t.-  :.:i.f  warned  that  the  pro- 
posal rn  I.  ty-  poorly  timed,  they  predict 
that  •;•.-■  ;  :  visions  of  tJils  bill  will  take 
effect  :.  it  irnnudia'ciy  when  Inflationary 
pre.-isur-s  a;-'  .:r.>at.  but  !n  late  1967. 
when  rhf  r\  :  my  may  be  In  a  downturn. 
But  I  f.-f.  '.'iat  the  pr  >posed  suspension 
Is  for  a  reastjnable  period — 15  months; 
and  that  by  pmv-.di.-iK  f'T  exemptions  of 
125. OOO  f.-om  t;;e  investment  credit  sus- 
pension and  $100  000  from,  accelerated 
depreciation  suspension,  the  >m.a'!  busl- 
nessm.an  ar.d  the  sm.all  farmer  a.-e  pro- 
tected 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Presid^-nt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  U)  hav»^>  ;irinted  In 
*iie  Recoro  at  this  point  .a  ^t'.tement 
prepared  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cooper 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8tatm€Kwt  of  Sknatob  Coorxm 

I  •upport  the  bUl.  H  R  17807,  a  bUl  that 
would  temporarUy  suspend  the  Investment 
ta«  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  aa  re- 
ported and  amended  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

The  temporary  ruspenalon  of  the  Inveet- 
ment  credit  and  c«-taln  forma  of  accelerated 
depredation  on  buildings  provided  for  In 
thU  bill  win  moderate  the  pace  of  the  econ- 
otny  In  thoee  areas  In  which  the  ccanmlttee 
ha«  found  Inflation  most  pronounced.  This 
bUl  will  help  In  reatralnlng  Inflationary 
forces  in  our  domestic  economy  by  reducing 
capital  outlays,  and  It  will  produce  addi- 
tional tax  revenues. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  general  tax  increase, 
which  would  affect  Individuals  and  bual- 
neases.  and  for  many  months.  It  haa  been  my 
view  that  Inflation  must  be  curbed  and  the 
war  must  be  flnanced. 

The  committee  report  alao  polnta  out  that 
by  slowing  down  new  outlays,  the  bill  will 
lessen  the  heavy  demand  for  loans,  and  will 
Increase  the  flow  of  funda  throughout  the 
economy.  The  report  states  that  the  bill 
will  help  "eaae  pressure  In  the  money  market, 
thereby  promoting  a  greater  flow  of  credit 
Into  the  home  mortgage  market." 

This  propmm  has  been  in  effect  since  1963. 
and  It  haa  helped  stimulate  expansion  and 
Jobs  In  industry  in  Kentucky  and  In  other 
states.  The  committee  haa  had  to  take  Into 
account  the  various  equities  involved  and 
haa  faced  a  dlfllcult  task. 

The  committee  amendment  which  provides 
that  Investment  credit  during  the  suspension 
period  will  continue  for  Investments  of  up  to 
$25,000,    rather   than    the   lesser   amount   of 

•  15.000  of  the  House  blU  wUl  be  of  help  to 
many  small  businessmen  and  farmers. 

Thl3  amendment  was  propxjsed  to  the 
Finance  Committee  In  testUnony  given  by 
Senator  Spaskman.  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  for  himself 
and  various  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. I  am  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  I 
was  very  happy  to  support  and  coeponaor  this 
amendment. 

The  committee  adopted  another  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  should  be  helpful  to 
small  bxialnessmen  and  farmers  by  continu- 
ing the  avaUablllty  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  construcuon  of  buildings  where  the 
total    construction     Involved     la    leas    than 

•  100.000 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  re- 
tained the  amendment  included  In  the 
House  bill,  providing  during  the  suspension 
period  for  the  continuation  and  availability 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  air  and  water  poUutlon  control 
facilities. 

In  February  of  this  year.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  present  Investment 
credit  from  7  to  14  percent  for  those  In- 
dustries purchasing  and  Installing  faclUUes 
and  equipment  controls  that  would  abate  or 
eliminate  air  and  water  pollution.  When 
the  Finance  Committee  was  holding  hear- 
ings on  HR.  17807.  T  submitted  my  views 
to  the  committee,  urging  that  It  retain  at 
least  the  7  percent  House  provision  for  Invest- 
ment In  air  and  water  pollution  control  facu- 
lties. 

In  my  testimony.  I  said:  "I  am  hopeful 
that  when  the  present  Inflationary  pressures 
In  oxir  economy  have  subsided.  thU  com- 
mittee will  consider  Increasing  the  present 
Investment  credit  or  provide  additional  tax 
Incentives  to  Industry  to  assist  in  the  acqxilsl- 
tlon  and  inataUaUon  of  poUutlon  control 
faclllUes." 

In  keeping  this  provision  In  this  bill,  the 
committee  has  recognlaed  the  Importance  of 
stlmulaUng    private    Industry    to    tmdertake 


the  expense  for  faclllUee  which  would  heln 
abate  water  and  air  pollution. 

I  support  the  bill  and  urge  Its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reluctantly  decided  to  vote  against  the 
credit  investment  bill. 

When  the  bill  was  recommended  by 
the  administration,  I  thought  It  prob- 
ably was  a  means  of  cooling  off  the  econ- 
omy somewhat  and  that  it  would  serve 
to  recoup  for  the  ta.xpayers  some  of  the 
tremendous  profits  being  made  from  our 
war  economy. 

But,  having  seen  the  bill  amended  with 
exemption  after  exemption.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  an  unfair  bill  because  it  is 
applied  unevenly  to  American  Industry. 

It  has  become,  in  my  judgment,  an 
empty  symbol  with  no  real  effective  In- 
flation control  left  In  It. 

F\irther  examination  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  bill  raises  grave  doubts 
with  me  that  it  will  do  much  to  curb 
Inflation.  When  excessive  purchasing 
power  Is  loosed  In  our  economy,  we  tradi- 
tionally deal  with  it  either  by  expanding 
production  or  by  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  through  direct  tax  increases. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  me  to 
eliminate  a  feature  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  that  is  designed  to  expand 
productive  capacity  at  a  time  when  in- 
flation is  threatening. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic problems  caused  by  the  defense 
expenditure  now  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
$61  billion  a  year,  we  should  do  It  di- 
rectly and  most  effectively  by  direct  tax 
levies  upon  the  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions profiting  most  from  the  war  boom. 

In  my  opinion,  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  for  some  industries,  but  not 
for  all,  is  only  a  gimmicky  approach 
whose  real  effect  may  be  Just  the  opposite 
of  what  the  original  bill  was  Intended  t^ 
accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  I  al.so  think  that  w- 
should  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  if  we 
really  want  to  check  inflation,  we  should 
do  It  by  a  tax  program  based  upon  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
pay,  and  we  should  do  It  by  cutting  back 
on  some  unnecessary  expenditures. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  think  that  not 
only  the  $3  billion  foreign  aid  bill,  but 
also  the  approximately  $7  billion  foreign 
assistance  bill  was  the  place  in  which  to 
start  to  curtail  the  danger  of  Inflation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  o 
not  willing  to  do  this  and  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  is  not  willinp 
before  the  election  on  November  8  to  do 
what  I  believe  to  be  their  clear  public 
duty. 

This  administration  should  have  sent 
up  its  recommendations  for  a  major  tax 
increase  bill,  and  this  Congress  should 
have  passed  such  a  tax  Increase  bill  to 
pay  for  this  war  out  of  taxes. 

So.  Mr  President,  It  may  be  good 
politics  before  the  election  to  go  home 
without  a  lax  bill  and  go  home  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  bill  that  is  nothing  but 
a  gimmick,  nothing  but  an  empty  symbol 
that  gives  the  people  Uie  mipresslon  that 
we  did  something  to  check  Inflation.  I 
have   not  heard    any   arguments  today 
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tlmt  show    that   this   bill  will  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  inflation. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because 
In  my  judgment  it  is  not  In  the  best 
interest  of  management  or  labor.  What 
we  need,  is  an  expanding  economy 
rather  than  a  restricting  economy.  We 
need  to  avoid  a  scarcity  of  goods  if  we 
are  to  check  inflation.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
panding economy  that  reduces  Inflation 
but  a  surplus  of  purchasing  power  that 
contributes  to  price  spirals. 

The  crying  need  of  the  country  for 
checking  inflation  Is  a  tax  bill  that  will 
collect  revenue  that  is  necessary  in  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  the  war. 

Our  major  trouble  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent, his  executive  advisors,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  had  the  politi- 
cal courage  to  recommend  and  pass  a 
tax  bill  that  not  only  would  meet  the 
ever  Increasing  cost  of  the  war  but  would 
absorb  the  increase  in  purchasing  power. 
This  bill  on  investment  credit  will  re- 
strict production  and  as  a  result  runs  the 
danger  of  decrea.sing  employment.  It 
may  also  very  well  be  an  Inducement  for 
the  flight  for  American  investment  capi- 
tal to  foreign  countries.  This  Is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  this  bill  may 
have  the  result  of  exporting  American 
.tobs  to  foreign  countries  as  the  result 
of  American  companies  Investing  their 
money  in  new  factories  abroad. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  substituting  for-  . 
elgn  workers  in  new  American  factories 
abroad  for  American  workers  In  needed 
new    American    factories    In    our    own 
country. 

This  bill  is  also  a  legislative  alibi  for 
this  administration's  failure  to  face  up 
to  needed  Inflation  control  tax  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  also  an  attempt  to  give  the 
administration  an  alibi  for  not  facing 
up  to  the  unjustifiable  interest  rate  in- 
creases which  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  permitted  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  get  by  with.  In  my 
State  of  Oregon,  the  interest  rate  policies 
of  the  Johnson  administration  are  result- 
ing in  the  shutdown  of  lumber  mills  or 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  work 
shifts  because  of  the  drastic  curtailment 
In  home  building.  This  ineffective  in- 
vestment credit  bill  may  be  considered  a 
good  election  gimmick  for  those  who  vote 
for  It  but  when  the  voters  come  to  see 
that  It  is  a  form  of  political  deception,  I 
think  those  who  vote  for  It  will  come  to 
wish  that  they  had  not  done  so. 
I  .shall  vote  again.st  the  bill. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
March,  the  Senate  voted  "no"  on  a  simi- 
lar project,  the  Gore  amendment  to  sus- 
pend Investment  credit.  It  is  different  in 
some  minor  technical  respects,  but  it  is 
largely  the  same  amendment. 

Why  should  we  reverse  that  position 
of  last  March  in  view  of  the  present  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  President,  the  only  argument  In 
favor  of  the  measure  is  the  economic 
argument  that  we  are  suffering  inflation 
and  that  this  bill  is  necessary  In  order  to 
slow  down  the  economy  and  to  keep 
prices  from  rising. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  record  Is 
overwhelmingly  clear  that  whereas  the 
situation  did  appear  Inflationary  last 
March.  It  is  far  less  inflaUonary  now. 


And  within  a  few  months,  when  this  bill 
can  have  its  only  effect,  the  situation  is 
likely  to  be  recessive  and  not  expansive. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  we  have 
had  a  big  rise  In  prices  in  the  last  7 
months.  Since  February,  prices  have 
risen  at  a  rate  of  4.3  percent.  If  we  con- 
tinue at  that  rate,  it  will  be  the  most 
rapid  rise  In  prices  since  the  Korean 
war — in  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  take 
a  look  at  the  situation  as  it  Is  now,  and 
I  think  I  can  bring  it  out  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  effect  of  this  bill  wiU  not  be 
felt  this  month  or  next  month  or  the  fol- 
lowing month.  It  will  not  begin  to  have 
its  real  effect  for  probably  a  year,  and 
most  likely  for  a  longer  period. 

Just  yesterday,  the  newspapers  re- 
ported that  Arthur  Oktm,  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  said  that  the 
economic  situation  had  moderated — and 
moderated  it  has.  For  tlie  la.st  6  months, 
we  have  had  no  decrease  in  unemploy- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  unemploy- 
ment is  higher  now  than  it  was  last  Feb- 
ruary or  March. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  the  stock  market  has  dropped,  and 
dropped  sharply,  In  the  pa.st  7  or  8 
months. 

We  know  that  interest  rates  are  higher 
than  they  have  been  in  40  years.  Just 
as  the  stock  market  drops  in  the  past 
have  generally  preceded  a  falloff  in 
business,  so  high  interest  rates  have  gen- 
erally led  a  recession. 

New  orders  for  durable  goods,  which 
are  at  a  high  level,  have  dropped  in  the 
latest  months.  They  have  not  gone  up. 
In  fact,  they  have  dropped  for  the  latest 
3  months. 

Commercial  and  industrial  construc- 
tion— note  that  I  do  not  say  homebuild- 
ing — is  down  in  the  latest  months.  I 
might  point  out  that  one  important  part 
of  this  bill  which  has  not  been  discussed 
very  much,  the  suspension  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  will  primarily  depres.s  con- 
struction. That  is  what  it  is  designed 
to  do. 

New  orders  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment are  down  in  the  latest  month.  I 
might  say  that  if  this  has  any  purpose  at 
all,  it  is  to  depress  the  market  for 
machinery  and  equipment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  new  orders  for  durable  factory 
goods  fell  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  $23.1 
billion  in  August,  down  4.5  percent  from 
July,  and  the  smallest  since  last 
February. 

New  orders  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment dropped  by  $346  million,  or  6  per- 
cent. 

Private  nonfarm  housing  starts  are 
down — and,  as  we  know,  away  down.  We 
are  having  a  depression  in  this  area. 

Industrial  materials  prices  dropped 
last  month.  They  have  also  dropped  in 
the  last  3  months. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  heat 
the  consumer  price  index.  It  cannot  do 
so,  except  indirectly.  It  will  heat  in- 
dustrial prices,  and  industrial  prices  are 
down.  They  were  down  in  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Durable  goods  backlogs  have  dropped 
during  the  last  month,  and  for  the  last 
3  months. 


Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  future 
activity  is  what  happens  to  raw  material 
prices.  The  raw  material  indication, 
which  was  125  percent  in  1957-59,  is 
now  down  to  109  percent;  so  that  has 
dropped. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications 
is  the  25  leading  indicators.  This  con- 
cept and  program  was  developed  by 
Julius  Shiskin — initially  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  later 
for  the  Census  Bureau. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Shiskin  is  a  very 
widely  accepted  and  competent  econ- 
omist. He  is  currently  the  Census 
Bureau's  chief  economic  statistician. 

This  shows  for  the  first  time  In  5>/2 
years  that  a  majority  of  leading  indi- 
cators are  pointiiig  down  and  indicating 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  have  a  reces- 
sion than  an  expansion  of  inflation. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  business  economists 
met  in  convention  in  Washington  and 
disclosed  at  that  time  that  three-quar- 
ters of  the  business  economists  In  this 
country — and  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
group  that  is  more  competent  to  judge 
our  business  future:  these  are  men  with 
professional  training,  who  have  to  work 
day  after  day  on  business  problems;  they 
are  practical  men  and  well-trained 
men — estimat-ed  that  we  would  have  a 
recession  by  1970.  One-half  of  those 
economists  said  that  the  recession  would 
start  next  year. 

Just  last  week,  45  percent  of  the  pur- 
chasing agents  indicated  concern  about 
our  economy — the  largest  percentage  in 
4  years. 

Pierre  Rinfret,  who  is  an  outstanding 
economist  and  head  of  Ede  &  Co.,  con- 
ducted a  stirvey  recently  in  which  he 
estimated  that  we  would  have  a  big  esca- 
lation in  Vietnam — 500.000  more  troops 
there;  $10  billion  more  a  year  spent  in 
Vietnam — and  yet  concluded  that  next 
year,  instead  of  having  the  14,  15.  16,  or 
17  percent  increase  in  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  that  we  have  had 
over  the  past  few  years,  there  will  be  an 
increase,  in  his  judgment,  of  between  3 
and  5  percent,  He  said  that  on  that 
basis  we  are  Ukely  to  have  some  vacant 
capacity  and  some  unemployment  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  Okun,  to  whom  I  referred  earlier, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  indicated  yesterday 
that  it  would  be.  in  his  judgment,  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  for  Congress  or  the 
Government  to  put  its  foot  on  the  brakes 
now — on  the  fiscal  brakes;  and  that  is 
just  what  we  are  doing  when  we  vote  for 
this  bill.  He  used  the  term  "reckless 
and  irresponsible." 

I  might  say  that  Mr.  Okun  is  the  only 
Federal  official  who  is  giving  an  estimate 
of  what  the  situation  is  likely  to  be  next 
year.  Secretary  Fowler,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, refused  to  estimate  what  the  eco- 
nomic situation  will  be  when  this  bill  be- 
gins to  have  its  economic  effect. 

This  morning  there  was  a  report  In  the 
newspapers  that  the  real  gross  national 
product  had  increased  in  the  last  quarter 
by  some  $7.2  billion;  and  it  was  also  indi- 
cated that  this  is  completely  consistent 
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with  the  estimate  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  Federal  eco- 
nomic experts  as  to  how  much  this  econ- 
omy can  sustain  in  economic  growth 
without  Inflation. 

In  conclusion,  so  far  as  these  points 
are  concerned — whether  Arthur  Okun. 
one  of  the  most  competent  economists  In 
the  country,  Is  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
situation  Is  moderating:  whether  Pierre 
Rlnfret.  a  highly  reputable  economist.  Is 
right  or  wrong:  whether  the  overwhelm- 
ing .Tiajorlty  of  business  economists  are 
right  or  wrong  when  they  say  a  recession 
Js  nicely  to  begin:  whether  the  25  In- 
dicators, which  for  the  first  time  In  S'i 
years  point  downward,  are  right  or 
wrong — If  we  are  to  adopt  a  policy  to 
slow  price  rise  by  slowing  the  ecor  omy. 
It  should  have  Its  effect  now,  this  month, 
not  6  months.  8  months,  9  months,  or  a 
year  from  now. 

H  >w  does  the  suspension  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  accelerating  deprecia- 
tion measure  up?  Mr  President,  when 
Secretary  Fowler  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  In  February, 
this  1.'^  what  he  said  about  the  lag  In  the 
effec"  of  the  suspension  of  the  Investment 
cred.t: 

A  period  of  18  months — 

EM^'hteen  months,  not  a  year — 
\m  sometimes  clt«d  aa  tb«  average  lealtime 
between  contractual  commitment  and  oocn- 
pletlon  of  capital  projects  In  American  in- 
dustry This  rule  at  thumb  included  botb 
plant  and  equipment. 

Of  course,  this  bill  would  heat  both. 

Mr  President,  we  have  had  an  Increas- 
ing tendency  to  prcxluce  specialized 
equipment  which  requires  considerable 
time  and  more  time  Because  of  the 
testimony — which  was  so  well  docu- 
mented that  I  w'Lsh  I  had  more  time  to  go 
Into  :t— by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  has  not  been  disputed.  In  my  Judgment, 
by  any  economist  or  by  any  Member  of 
the  S*  nate  or  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  who  voted  for  this  bill, 
that  the  effect  of  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
be  this  year  It  Is  not  going  to  be  in  the 
first  half  of  next  year  It  Is  going  to  be 
at  a  distant  time — 9  months,  a  year,  or 
morr  from  now — when  there  Ls  every  In- 
dication that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  re- 
cession economy  rather  than  an  expand- 
ing economy 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
said  it  very  well  when  he  opposed  this 
action  last  year.  Senator  Long  said  that 
the  effect  of  suspending  the  credit  would 
be  delayed,  since  it  would  not  apply  to 
goods  on  order  at  the  time  the  suspension 
becomes  efTectlve.  The  lag  between  or- 
der and  delivery  would  delay  the  effect 
of  suspending  the  credit.  He  said  at  that 
time  it  would  be  between  9  months  and  a 
year. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  saddest 
aspects  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill  Ls 
that  the  administration  has  failed  to 
give  Congress  any  analysis  on  which  it 
can  determine  whether  1  year  from  now, 
when  this  will  have  Its  only  effect,  the 
economy  will  be  growing  at  an  Infla- 
tlonar>'  rate  or  will  not.  As  Secretarv 
Fowler  said,  he  Just  did  not  know,  and  he 
would  .not  predict 


Yesterday,  as  I  said.  Arthur  Okun.  the 
only  man  who  has  taken  a  position  on 
this  among  the  top  economic  policy  ad- 
visers, said  that  in  his  Judgment  the 
economy  is  in  t>alanc>".  and  that  It  would 
be  reckless  and  Irresponsible  for  us  to 
Jam  on  the  brakes. 

Mr  President,  I  now  wish  to  turn  to  a 
part  of  this  matter  which  I  know  is  con- 
troversial. 

This  Investment  credit  suspension  Is 
Inflationary  In  three  ways.  In  the  first. 
place  suspension  of  Investment  credit  will 
Increase  the  price  of  equipment.  It  will 
do  so  because  tlie  investment  credit  Itself 
Is  an  effective  price  cut  If  a  business  Is 
buying  a  $1,000  piece  of  equipment  and 
can  apply  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  against  the  net  Income  tax.  the 
real  cost  of  equipment  Is  not  $1,000  but 
$930.  The  suspension  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  would  actually  Increase  and 
not  decrease  the  cost  That  Increase  In 
coat.  In  my  judgment,  will  be  passed  on  to 
con.sumers  under  any  circumstances. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  suspen- 
sion discourages  business  from  buying 
the  very  equipment  and  building  the 
plants  which  will  enable  Industry  to  meet 
expanding  demand  In  the  future. 

We  can  see  that  Inflation  In  our  econ- 
omy Is  not  In  the  industrial  sector.  I 
have  just  quoted  from  figures  to  show 
they  have  been  falling  Actually,  It  Is 
the  food  and  services  area. 

Mr  President,  If  this  Is  successful  It 
discourages  business  from  expanding  In 
plant  and  equipment.  We  are  pressing 
to  95  percent  of  capacity  but  If  invest- 
ment In  plant  and  equipment  Is  made, 
there  Ls  created  a  situation  where  busi- 
ness might  be  operating  at  85  percent  of 
capacity  which  would  not  be  inflationary 
and  we  could  have  a  price  stability. 

If  incentives  are  suspended  and  the 
suspension  works,  and  does  slow  down 
buslne.ss  plant  and  equipment  expansion, 
the  same  demand  a  year  from  now  could 
mean  operations  at  95  percent  of  capac- 
ity. The  result  Is  highly  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  Industrial  capacity. 

A  vote  for  suspension  cannot  win.  If 
beginning  late  next  year  we  have  a  re- 
cession, then  suspension  Is  sure  to  deepen 
It      It  will  not  meet  rising  demand 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  yield. 
Mr  SYMINGTON      Mr  President,  Uie 
argument  that  the  Senator  Is  making  Is 
interesting. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  balance  of 
payments  that  has  worried  me  Is  the 
hea\T  decline  In  the  private  sector  of  ex- 
ports over  imrxirts  As  I  remember,  the 
Treasury  Department  the  first  of  the  year 
estimated  this  would  be  $6  billion.  The 
last  I  heard  was  $3  billion. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr  PRoxMniEl  Is  cor- 
rect, then  the  tax  exemption  provision 
would  tend  to  further  reduce  our  excesi. 
of  exports  over  imports.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  PROXMIKE  Tliere  Is  no  ques- 
tion.    The  Senator  Is  correct, 

There  Is  only  one  problem.  In  general 
that  Is  correct.  It  would  prevent  busi- 
ness from  Introducing  machinery,  which 
they  could  do.    And  furthermore,  this  Is 
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most  Important.  It  will  make  American 
Investment  less  attractive  than  foreign 
investment  where  they  have  Investment 
credit  The  tendency  will  be  for  capital 
to  go  abroad. 

I  think  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  is 
correct  The  suspension  of  investment 
credit  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Investment 
credit  Is  very  Important  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  In  the  first  place,  the 
credit  encourages  the  modernization  of 
American  machinery  and  equipment. 
Such  modernization  makes  our  exports 
more  competitive  In  world  markets. 

The  credit  has  a  second  important  ef- 
fect on  the  balance  of  payments.  It  tends 
to  make  investment  opportunities  at 
home  more  attractive  relative  to  Invest- 
ment opportunities  abroad.  If  the  credit 
were  suspended,  the  pressures  leading  to 
an  outflow  of  U.S.  capital  to  take  advan- 
tage of  foreign  Investment  opportunities 
would  become  even  stronger.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  the  outflow  of  American  capi- 
tal has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  the  problem  faced  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  the  effort 
to  eliminate  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits. 

The  words  of  last  March  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  [Mr.  Long],  also  expressed 
the  last  March  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He.  too,  then  championed 
the  Investment  credit  as  crucial  for  our 
balance  of  pajmients. 

But  now  Secretary  Fowler  Is  singing  a 
different  tune.  He  told  the  Finance 
Committee  that  suspension  would  help 
our  balance  of  payments  by  discouraging 
American  Industry  from  buying  equip- 
ment from  abroad  and  by  reducing  the 
pressure  on  facilities  for  producing 
equipment  so  that  available  equipment 
would  be  better  available  both  for  do- 
mestic sale  and  export. 

Mr.  President,  who  was  right,  the  Sec- 
retary- last  March  or  the  Secretary  this 
October?  On  aggregate.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  p>osltlon  of  last  March  made 
far  more  sen.se.  True  the  export-Import 
.situation  In  the  machinery  industry  may 
be  favorably  affected  by  this  suspension. 
But  throughout  American  Industry  the 
export-Import  situation  will  surely  be 
damaged  seriously  if  American  Industry 
sharply  slows  down  Its  modernization, 
efficiency,  cost-cutting,  price-reducing 
program. 

The  shortrun  effect  Is  mixed  But 
the  balance  of  payments  Is  an  Industry- 
wide problem  not  a  machinery  and  equip- 
ment problem,  thus  even  In  the  short 
run  this  suspension  is  ill  advised.  In  the 
long  run.  It  Is  likely  to  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  and  I  remind  Senators  that  this 
balance-of-payments  problem  is  a  long- 
run  not  a  shortrun  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  of  last 
March  that  the  Investment  credit  Im- 
proves Investment  opportunities  In  this 
country  especially  In  comparison  with 
investment  opportunities  abroad  stands 
stronger  than  ever  right  now  In  October 
of  1966  Suspension  win  tend  to  Increase 
the  outflow  of  US.  capital  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  foreign  investment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  effect  of  suspension  will  have  a 
devastating  effect  In  the  latter  half  of 
1967.  The  reason  is  there  is  a  persuasive 
case  Can  one  imagine  any  businessman 
making  that  Investment  on  September  1, 
October  1,  or  November  1.  1967,  when  he 
knows  that  If  he  waits  a  relatively  few 
days  or  weeks  he  can  get  a  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit?  Imagine  an  alrci^ft 
concern  Interested  In  making  a  $500  mil- 
lion Investment.  If  they  will  postpone 
until  the  latter  half  or  last  quarter  of 
1967  they  can  pick  up  $35  million. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  a  number  of 
machine  tool  people  in  Wisconsin.  They 
tell  me  that  if  we  adopt  this  measure 
they  might  as  well  go  on  vacation  begin- 
ning about  September  1,  1967,  because 
nobody  is  going  to  order  machine  tools. 
They  will  wait  until  the  suspension  ex- 
pires on  January  1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seixa tor  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  wondering,  the  sit- 
uation being  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin describes  It,  if  the  end  result  would 
not  be  a  good  reason  for  waiting  from 
April  1968.  irntU  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber 1968? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  raised  that  point,  without  re- 
gard to  political  implications.  It  may  be, 
but  that  depends  on  whether  or  not  we 
have   a   generally   expanding    economy. 

What  happened  is  that  we  adopted  an 
investment  credit  in  1962.  It  was  liberal- 
ized in  1964.  We  have  Ixad  an  expanding 
economy  since  that  lime.  Investment 
credit  works  well  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. No  businessman  is  going  to  expand 
If  the  demand  Is  not  there.  We  may 
think  that  if  we  made  a  mistake  we  can 
rectify  It.  but  it  cannot  be  rectified  be- 
cause once  you  start  going  downhill  on 
tax  Incentives  you  are  not  going  to  per- 
suade business  to  build  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
in  mind  the  "best  laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men"? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  indeed. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  will  be  finished 
shortly.  I  appreciate  the  applause.  I 
should  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  colloquy  that 
a  vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  could  be  a  vote  to  throw  men 
out  of  work.  If  a  recession  were  to  be- 
gin next  year.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  many  people  related  it  to  this  action 
of  the  Congre-ss  this  afternoon.  They 
could  do  so  with  justification.  This  is 
going  to  arrest  a  veiy  important  sector 
of  Industrial  production  and  could  re- 
sult hi  projecting  a  deepening  recession. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
stress  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  that  "this  bill  will  re- 
duce pressure  on  capital  markets  and 
thereby  tend  to  moderate  interest  rates. 
This  is  not  true  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  virtually  all  the 
fimds  for  business  Investment  In  plant 


and  equipment  come  not  from  capital 
markets  but  from  cash  flow,  from  re- 
serves and  imdivided  profits.  It  is  true 
that  if  imdivided  profits  are  not  ade- 
quate, corporations  will  go  to  the  mar- 
ket.   But  what  Ls  the  cash  flow  today? 

In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
last  quarter  for  which  we  have  figures 
available,  the  cash  flow  was  $66.1  billion. 
How  much  was  Invested  \n  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  second  quarter?  That 
figure  Is  $60.1  biUlon,  or  a  $6  biUion  dif- 
ference. There  was  $6  billion  more  avail- 
able to  be  Invested.  There  was  not  an 
Incentive  for  industry  as  a  whole  to  go 
to  the  capital  market. 

There  is  one  large  and  significant 
group  of  businesses  that  does  character- 
istically have  to  go  to  the  capital  market. 
As  one  who  was  formerly  active  in  such  a 
business  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  This 
Is  small  business,  the  businesses  which 
would  Invest  $5  or  $10,000  or  i^erhaps  up 
to  $25,000  in  a  single  year.  For  this  kind 
of  business,  cash  flow  is  too  limited  to 
permit  this  kind  of  Internal  financing. 

These  small  firms  do  characteristically 
go  to  the  financial  market  and  there  are 
literally  millions — in  fact  I  would  esti- 
mate that  90  percent  of  the  firms  in 
America  are  In  this  investment  of  less 
than  $25,000  a  year  category.  But  these 
are  exempted  from  the  bill.  The  bill 
would  not  touch  these  firms.  And  I 
think  the  bill  Is  right.  I  enthusiastically 
support  that  exemption.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  means  that  the  big  sector  of 
our  economy  that  does  resort  to  the 
banks  to  finance  Investment  Is  un- 
touched. 

In  summary  on  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  suspension  will  not  ease  pres- 
siu-e  on  capital  markets  and  interest 
rates.  The  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  is  made  from  the  cash  flow, 
the  undistributed  profits,  and  deprecia- 
tion reserves — of  American  corporations. 

That  cash  flow  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  ample  tc  finance  busines  invest- 
ment. The  Investment  credit  may  even 
add  to  the  dependence  of  business  in- 
vestment on  borrowing  in  the  capital 
market  because  the  suspension  would  re- 
duce the  cash  flow. 

And  finally,  the  only  significant  sector 
of  business  that  characteristically  must 
rely  on  borrowing  to  finance  investment, 
small  business,  is  untouched  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sum  up  by 
saying  that  78  Senators  are  asked  to  re- 
verse their  position  of  last  March.  Why  ? 
The  Eu-gtiment  Is  that  we  have  an  infla- 
tionary situation  today  but  every  indica- 
tion is  that  we  have  less  of  an  inflation- 
ary situation  now  than  we  did  then. 

The  recession  is  a  real  possibility  on 
the  basis  of  economic  indicators;  the 
analysis  of  outstanding  experts  whose 
opinions  we  can  assess.  If  we  have  a  re- 
cession the  suspension  would  be  a  first- 
class  blunder.  If  there  is  more  inflation 
the  suspension  will  contribute  to  it.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  heads-you-lose,  talls- 
you-Iose  proposition. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  Senators 
vote  no  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  contains  one  very  im- 
portant provision,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  authorize  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment to  issue  a  special  type  of  retire- 
ment bond  for  the  small  investor. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  report  ex- 
planing  how  the  bonds  will  operate,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Treasury 
Department  outlining  the  price  at  which 
they  will  be  sold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follow : 

1  .    REASONS    FOB    THE    AMENDMENT 

At  the  present  time,  the  Treasury  Is  pre- 
vented by  law  from  Issuing  long-term  securi- 
ties at  a  rate  of  Interest  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  face  amount  of  the  security,  exceeds 
4V4  percent.  This  interest  rate  celling  does 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment from  offering  short-term  securities  at 
effective  rates  of  Interest  In  excess  of  414 
percent.  Indeed,  when  prevailing  marJcet 
rates  of  Interest  significantly  exceed  4',4  F>er- 
cent.  the  Treasury  Department  has  difficulty 
In  obtaining  funds  in  a  competitive  market. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  force  the  Treas- 
ury to  an  increasing  extent  to  rely  on  short- 
term  securities  to  fund  Its  debt. 

2.    EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISION 

Your  committee  approved  an  amendment 
which  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  his  discretion,  to  Issue  a  new  type  of  re- 
tirement and  savings  bond  which  may  carry 
a  rate  of  interest,  based  on  the  issue  price 
or  the  l>ond,  which  may  exceed  the  present 
Interest  rate  celling.  The  bonds  are  to  carry 
an  Interest  rate  up  to  5  percent  a  year 
compounded  semiannually  or,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  carry  an  even 
higher  Interest  rate.  These  retirement  and 
savings  bonds  are  to  mature  In  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  30  years  from  the  date 
on  which  they  are  Issued. 

The  Issuance  of  these  retirement  and  sav- 
ings bonds  will  provide  the  general  public 
with  a  bond  whose  Interest  rate  Is  stated  In 
explicit  terms.  Furthermore,  the  ls.suance 
of  these  bonds  will  tend  to  lengthen  the 
average  maturity  of  the  Federal  debt.  As  of 
August  31,  the  average  maturity  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  only  4  years  11  months.  A 
further  reduction  in  the  average  mattirlty  of 
the  debt  would  be  undesirable. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  Issued  on  a  discount 
basis.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized 
to  decide  when  to  Issue  these  bonds.  In  what 
forms  and  what  amounts  to  Issue  them, 
whether  to  issue  them  through  the  postal 
service  or  otherwise,  what  matiorlty  between 
10  and  30  years  to  provide  for  them,  what 
interest  rate  to  establish  for  them,  and  what 
terms  and  conditions  to  provide  for  redemp- 
tion prior  to  maturity.  The  committee  un- 
derstands that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
Treasury  will  Issue  these  securities  for,  terms 
of  10,  15.  20.  25.  or  30  years  He  is  also  au- 
thorized to  fix  the  maxlmiim  amount  of  such 
bonds  issued  In  any  one  year  that  tiny  one 
person  may  hold  at  any  one  time.  He  may 
not  fix  this  amount,  however,  at  less  than 
$3,000.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
provide  that  owners  of  retirement  and  sav- 
ings bonds  may.  If  they  wish,  retain  the 
bonds  after  the  date  of  maturity  and  con- 
tinue to  earn  interest  upon  them  at  rates 
consistent  with  yields  on  new  lS6Ues  of 
similar  securities. 
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Por  tiix  purpoBea.  'he  dlffcren-e  ?><?tween 
the  price  paid  for  such  a  bond  and  the  value 
when  redeemed,  whether  at.  before,  or  after 
nutun:y    la  lo  oe  created  aa  interest  income 

The  bunds  are  not  to  bear  the  clrculaUon 
privilege. 

These  provisions  are  to  be  effective  follow- 
ing "he  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

TJUASUHT    OsPARTMrNT, 

Washington.  D  C.  August  31,  1986. 
Hon    JoHx  J    WnxiAMS, 
V .S  Senate. 
Waahxngton.  DC. 

DK«.a  StN.4ToR  Wn-LXAMs:  Pursuant  to  your 
telephone  call.  I  am  enclosing  a  table  pro- 
vldlhi?  the  information  you  requested  re- 
specting Issuing  price*  for  discount  bonds  at 
various  interest  rates  and  maturlttes 
Sincerely  yours. 

ST4wi.rT  S.  SmaiT 
(Enclosure  ) 

Prices  of  E-type  bonds  at  selected  rates  and 
terms 


October  lU,  1966 


October  U,  1966 
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(Prices  are  for  matantr  ^tiae  oftinoi 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time"' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  LONG  r>f  Louisiana  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indian  i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT=lCER.  rhe 
Senator  from  IndlarLa  is  recognised  for 
3  minutes 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  vote  a«ain.st  the  bill  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  U  Ls  not  a  bill  to  fight 
inflation  or  inflationary  pressures.  In 
fact.  It  Ls  In  Itself  Inflationary  In  every 
■eiue  of  tlie  word  Thl3  Is  really  action 
for  action  s  sake  alone,  without  any  real 
thought  as  to  the  direction  In  which  It  Is 
heading 

To  me.  It  simply  says  that  pro«rress  Is 
no  longer  the  American  way  of  life,  that 
we  are  going  to  craw!  back  Into  our  shell 
and  stay  there 

This  Is  a  shortsighted  program.  Its 
long-range  effects  will  certainly  be  bad. 
It  will  eliminate  modernization  and  make 
ua  noncompetitive  m  the  world  market.. 
It  will  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  eliminate  the  question  of  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  this  country 
Certainly,  as  I  liave  said,  this  bill  Is 
not  an  an tl- Inflationary  measure. 

Today,  the  real  problem  In  the  econ- 
omy \a  simple:  It  Ls  a  shortage  of  suffi- 
cient money.  This  has  been  a  deliberate 
poUcy  insUtuted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Where  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand works  well,  as  It  does  In  the  general 
economic  sense  In  the  marketplace,  when 
there  Is  not  enough  money  to  go  around. 
tbe  price  of  money  goes  up. 

The  quesUon  of  Interest  rates  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  question,  and  Interest  rates 
have  skyrocketed 

In  the  hearings.  I  thought  there  were 
two  Important  statements  made  which 
abeoluteJy  astonished  me. 

I  Invite  the  attenUon  of  the  Senate  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  my  dear  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 


the  a.ssisunt  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana   [Mr.  LoncI 

In  his  opening  statement,  he  stated 
that  the  reason  we  need  this  bUl  is  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

On  page  259  of  the  hearings.  I  asked 
Mr.  Schultze: 

Wh*t  Is  the  coBt  of  Vietnam  today? 

Mr.  Schultze  replied : 

I  do  not  know,  sir 


Also  In  the  hearlj^gs  there  Is  a  state- 
ment Just  recently  issued  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  that  he 
had  tried  In  vain  to  find  out  what  the 
cost  of  war  Is. 

I  think  It  Is  an  astonishing  figure 
Probably  those  who  say  it  is  costing  us 
about  $2!ri  billion  a  month  are  right; 
that  it  is  costing  us  about  $30  billion  a 
year. 

But,  that  still  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Sec- 
retary Fowler  admitted  In  the  hearings 
that  one  big  major  industry  in  the  United 
States  Ls  currently  in  a  recession,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
has  said.  He  said  that  we  are  in  a  re- 
cession in  the  homebuildlng  industry  to- 
day, and  we  are  still  to  go  Into  one  in  the 
general  building  Industry. 

I  said: 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  it.  Let  me  state 
it  so  that  there  is  no  queeUon  abiiut  my 
opinion:  The  rising  coet  of  Uving  where  peo- 
ple are  complaining  about  U  primarily  in 
food.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Secretary  Fowler  replied: 

I  think  that  food  and  services  are  the 
principal  c-.-ntrlbutors  to  the  recent  lncre;iae 
In  the  Inflationary  pressures. 

In  other  words,  he  points  this  out  and 
then  comes  back  and  adds  mortgage 
costs.  Thus,  we  have  three  things  here: 
Food,  services,  and  mortgage  costs. 

Every  single  one  goes  back  to  one 
simple  point  and  that  Ls:  interest  rates. 

When  Secretary  Fowler  was  pressed, 
he  said  the  bill  would  not  do  anything  to 
reduce  the  price  of  food.  It  would  not  do 
anything  U)  reduce  the  price  of  services, 
or  reduce  mortgage  costs;  he  said  that  It 
would  probably  not  help  In  any  signifi- 
cant degree. 

I  a^ked  him  If  there  was  an  excess  of 
demand  In  the  Industrial  section,  and  In 
the  hearings  he  specifically  said  no.  that 
the  homebuildlng  industry  was  the  main 
reason  why  the  investment  siispenslon 
credit  was  needed. 

If  we  take  the  testimony  of  A.  J.  De- 
wolf.  In  the  House,  he  points  out  spe- 
cifically that  this  strikes  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  supply  and  demand  equation. 
In  other  words,  what  we  need  today  is 
not  less  production,  but  Increased  pro- 
duction What  we  need  today  Is.  .some- 
how, to  Increase  the  number  of  .skilled 
workers  in  this  country.  This  bill  does 
not  do  anything  to  Increase  the  number 
of  skilled  workers. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  are  going  to  effectively  cut  back 
In  the  distribution  and  supplying  of  ma- 
teriel for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  al.sn 
cut  back  on  our  ability  to  produce  goods. 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  that, 
and  that  Ls  if  we  cut  back  on  the  ability 


of  our  people  to  produce,  we  shall  have  to 
go  overseas  to  get  the  goods. 

This  Is  a  ridiculous  position  in  which 
to  find  ourselves,  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  obtain  the  materiel  of  war  from 
some  foreign  country  by  a  measure  spon- 
sored by  the  very  administration  which 
says  that  it  wants  to  win  the  war  and  in 
a  hurry. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  think  that 
this  situation  is  most  peculiar,  that  we 
do  not  want  to  modernize,  that  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  food,  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  services,  or  to  increase  our  production 
What  we  seem  to  want  to  do  ^  to  bring 
America  to  a  standstill. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  this  bill  will 
be  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  steps  which 
we  will  have  taken,  and  will  take  in  the 
future,  to  bring  this  country  to  the  edge 
of  a  recession  about  which  President 
Truman  warned  the  country. 

The  heart  of  the  problem,  as  President 
Truman  said,  when  he  spoke  out  in  un- 
mistakable terms,  which  triggered  the 
action,  is  that  we  had  better  get  our 
house  m  order  In  regard  to  Interest  rates, 
or  there  will  be  serious  trouble  in  this 
country. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  financial  plan 
to  modify  our  present  stand.  We  do  not 
have  It.  and  I  am  therefore  going  to 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  views  on  this  matter  have  been 
made  before  the  bill  was  Introduced  and 
in  this  Chamber  today.  I  therefore  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  COTTX)N.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Idalio  [Mr. 
Church!,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Ellender].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  fMr.  Harti.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  KennfdyI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P.astorbI, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  fMr. 
TydincsI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
fMr.  YotTNc]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander.son],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  B.ass],  the  Sen- 
ator from  We.st  Virginia  fMr.  ByrdI,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouclasI. 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.'-i.s.sippl  fMr.  East- 
tAND].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.   the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  McGovern  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyre], 
Uie  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss  I,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sfarkman]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  BayiiI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd].  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennslyvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiaiia  (Mr.  El- 
lender], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche].  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovern],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
daleI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings],  and  the 
Senator  from  Olilo  (Mr,  Young]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbricht]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
Essl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtls  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
riN],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.- 
LCT].  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griftin]   Is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[No.  307  Leg.) 
YEAS — 38 


BarUett 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Holland 

Mundl 

Bible 

Inouye 

i'ell 

Bogga 

Jackson 

""^landolph 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Manfifleld 

Williams.  N.J. 

Oore 

McCtirthy 

Williams.  Del. 

Oruenlng 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Harris 

McOee 

NAYS— 19 

Aiken 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Morse 

Symington 

Brvln 

Morton 

Thurmond 

F-annin 

Nelson 

Tower 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Allott 

Pulbrlght 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Qrlffln 

Muskie 

BasB 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mast 

.  Russell.  8.C. 

Clark 

LauGche 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

MetcaU 

Tydings 

Dominick 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Ehik 

Douglas 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Ellender 
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So  the  bill  (HJR.  17607)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on 
Its  amendments  to  H.R.  17607  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  HM. 
17607  be  printed  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered,  and  that  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all  neces- 
sary technical  and  clerical  changes  and 
corrections.  Including  corrections  in  sec- 


tion, subsection,  and  so  forth,  designa- 
tions, and  cross  references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  investment  tax  credit  sus- 
pension marks  effectively  the  end  of  a 
most  productive  day  so  far  as  legislative 
achif'vements  are  concerned.  The  lead- 
ership deeply  appreciates  the  coopera- 
tion of  Senators  who  were  compelled  to 
cancel  important  engagements  elsewhere 
to  enable  a  vote  on  final  passage  this 
evening. 

Commendation  of  the  highest  order 
for  bringing  the  measure  to  its  success- 
ful conclusion  goes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long],  the  outstanding  and  very  talented 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
With  yesterday's  action  on  the  measure 
which  included  an  adjustment  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  foreign  investors  coupled 
with  his  handling  of  this  proposal  which 
would  suspend  two  widely  used  tax  in- 
centives. Senator  Long  has  truly  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  Senate  and,  indeed, 
the  Nation. 

Supporting  Senator  Long  in  obtaining 
successful  action  today  and  with  equally 
articulate  and  strong  advocacy  was  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Smathers],  whose  broad  exper- 
tise on  fiscal  matters  is  always  welcome 
in  this  body.  Along  with  Senator 
Smathers.  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is 
to  be  thanked  for  joining  to  support  the 
measure  with  his  highly  per.<;uaslve 
abilities. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!,  who  has 
served  so  faithfully  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  likewise 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  as- 
suring final  action  on  the  measure  this 
evening.  In  the  final  anaysis.  it  is  co- 
operation of  the  nature  displayed  by 
Senator  Williams  which  makes  possible 
an  effective  legislative  process.  All  of  us 
are  deeply  grateful. 

Others,  too,  played  vital  roles  in  assur- 
ing the  disposition  of  this  measure. 
Noteworthy  were  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr, 
Monroney],  and  his  junior  colleague 
(Mr.  Harris].  Their  keen  Interest  and 
helpful  views  are  always  greatly  appre- 
ciated, as  are  the  sincere  views  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken],  and,  of  course,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Dirksen]. 

So  to  these  Senators  and  others,  and 
particularly  to  Senator  Long  and  the 
committee,  go  the  thaiiks  of  the  mem- 
bership for  providing  so  ably  and  will- 
ingly the  necessary  cooperation  to  assure 
what  hopefully  will  become  a  reality 
next  week — an  adjournment  sine  die. 


LEGISLATTVE        PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
may  have  It  sufficiently  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  should  like  to  query  the  majority 
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leader   about   the   program   for  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  tomorrow,  and  early 


Just  about  done  our  Job,  and  we  would 
try  to  cooperate  on  adjournment. 


&^.      \£  A  %3a-crr-wn  r\ 


Mr.  MANSFIELD     No.     Perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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therefore  unable  to  express  my  position 
on  the  amendments  offered  to  that  bill. 


siinier  poUtlcs"  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 


LeRoiuc      declared      that      Freeman      and 
Schnittker  had  "knowingly  taken  those  steps 
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leader  about  the  program  for  tie  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  tomorrow,  and  early 
next  week 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Presldt  nt.  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  liy  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  flj-st  ask 
unammous  consent  that  when  tht;  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand 
In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
Moiiday   ::e.xt 

The  PRESIDLVG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  it  l5 
anticipated  that  next  week  we  will  con- 
sider a  few  remaining  measures  ('H  the 
calendar,  measures  which  wUl  have 
come  out  of  committees  after  hearings 
in  some  detail.  We  do  not  anticipate 
aiij'  :iew  ;egi:^latlon.  and  I  should  say 
that  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  Ser  ate  Is 
concerned,  except  for  conference  reports 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation,  the 
major  items,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, have  been  disposed  of.  Would  the 
dlstingulslied  minority  leader  agre«? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Yes;   I  would  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  a  further  ques- 
tion: Is  It  In  the  mind  of  the  majority 
leader  to  suggest  to  the  various  ';halr- 
men  of  standing  committees  thiit  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  no 
legislation  sh.juld  be  entertained  that 
will  Involve  hearings  or  any  kind  o'.  pro- 
tracted legislative  process'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  has 
stated  my  ft-eilng  exactly. 

Mr.  J.WITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point!" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  has  been  some 
question  about  amendments  which  may 
be  coming  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
rest^ntatives  to  title  XIX  of  the  JJoclal 
Security  Act.  dealing  with  the  so-<!alled 
medicaid  program,  a  hotly  controverted 
subject.  I  tlilnk  It  would  be  usefid  for 
any  of  us  to  know  whether  the  ma.'onty 
leader  Ls  tellLig  Ls,  Impliedly,  that  that 
Is  the  end  of  that  for  this  session,  or 
whether  he  Is  not. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  undersUnd  that 
on  that  particular  proposal  there  is  a 
date  of  March  31  or  April  1.  It  appears 
to  me  that  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  session,  and  the  desire  of  so  many 
of  us  to  get  home,  that  that  would  come 
under  the  category  of  bills  which  would 
perhaps  require  hearings;  and  I  think  It 
would  hinder  the  adjourrunent  of  the 
Senate  sine  die. 

I  noted  In  the  colloquy  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
had  on  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  indi- 
cate, In  reality,  one  way  or  the  other, 
what  his  committee  Intended  to  do. 
But  I  would  hope,  speaking  personally, 
that  It  would  be  postponed  until  next 
year 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield 
Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana  After  these 
long  wearying  hours,  I  feel  less  and  less 
like  conducting  any  more  hearings  dur- 
ing this  .ses.sion.  I  think  that  Is  about  the 
way  most  of  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  feel.     We  feel  that  we  have 


Just  about  done  our  Job.  and  we  would 
try  to  cooperate  on  adjournment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  say  that  title  XIX  will  not  be 
taken  up  now.  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress?   Is  that  definite? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  majori- 
ty leader  Indicated  that  if  It  was  felt  that 
hearings  were  necessary,  that  would  be 
controlling. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  Is  not  in  favor  of  holding  any 
more  hearings  this  session,  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  I  do  not  quite 
see  this  measure  to  be  of  that  type  of 
pressing  nature,  that  we  cannot  consider 
It  next  year,  although  I  do  realize  it  Is 
an  important  issue  and  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  it  next  year. 

It  may  be  that  we  might  discuss  with 
the  Senator  and  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  the  possibility  that  something 
might  be  worked  upon  In  the  nature  of  a 
continuing  resolution,  or  something  like 
that.  But  as  far  as  conducting  hearings 
on  the  bill,  and  trying  to  pass  the  meas- 
ure. It  Is  my  present  Inclination  to  say 
that  we  would  not  try  to  do  that,  but  that 
we  will  try  to  close  shop. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
not  something  In  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  but  the  Senator  Is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  this 
embraces  Is  that  apparently  the  bill  and 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  promised 
more  to  the  elderly  than  the  adminis- 
tration feels  it  can  afford .  and  it  is  going 
to  be  requested  that  they  be  cut  back. 

I  have  checked  with  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  our  side,  and  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  if  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  chairman  to  pursue  the  matter 

Frankly,  personally,  I  have  been  very 
much  disappointed  that  the  admiiiis- 
tratlon.  which  admitted  it  recognized 
tills  problem  at  least  5  months  ago  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  admitted  they 
had  this  blooper  In  the  bill,  has  waited 
until  this  late  date,  and  I  wonder  why. 

I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  chairman,  but  If  the  chairman 
wishes  to  pursue  the  matter,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  our  side  have 
promised  that  they  will  be  there. 

Mr.  MANSPIEID.  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  explained  his 
position  very  explicitly,  and  that  would 
apply  not  only  to  medicaid,  but  to  other 
bills  of  major  significance  which  would 
require  hearings.  There  may  be  minor 
bills  which  could  be  considered,  but  as  far 
&s  major  blU.s,  I  would  say  they  are  out. 
Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield 
Mr.  COTTON.  Perhaps  I  missed  it 
when  the  Senator  was  making  his  state- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  have  informa- 
tion as  to  when  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation will  be  ready  for  the  Senate 
to  consider? 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  No.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  liave  more  information 
than  I. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.  This  afternoon 
I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore),  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  he  said  he  planned  to  start 
hearings  on  It  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday, 
If  the  session  for  this  week  is  finished 
tonight. 

The  session  is  finished,  and  he  has  gone 
home,  and  I  assume  the  hearings  will 
start  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
further  Inquiry. 

I  wonder  If  the  majority  leader  antlcl-- 
pates,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that 
the  Senate  and  Congress  could  adjourn 
prior  to  Saturday,  October  22. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do,  and  I  think 
that  would  fit  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members. 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  am  sure  It  would 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  360)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session,  for  action  on  a 
nomlnatlcHi  reported  favorably  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


POblMASTER 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  M.  Cassell.  of  Cary,  N.C., 
to  be  postmaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confinned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISL-AIIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideratior.  of  legislative  busine55 


FOREIGN  INVESTORS  TAX  ACT- 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  during  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  and  was 


therefore  unable  to  express  my  position 
on  the  amendments  offered  to  that  bill. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
'nay"  on  the  three  amendments  offered 
by  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  to 
strike  vailous  portions  of  the  bill — Nos. 
296.  297.  298:  "nay"  on  Senator  Hartke's 
amendment  regarding  sewer  pipe  clay — 
No.  299;  "yea"  on  Senator  Hartke's 
amendment  to  incorporate  provisions  of 
HR  10  in  the  bill— No.  300;  "yea"  on 
Senator  Yarbgrough's  amendment  con- 
cerning deposits  of  nonresident  aliens — 
No.  301;  and  "yea"  on  final  passage — 
No.  302. 


SECRETARY       FREEMAN'S       FIGHT 
AGAINST  THE  FARMER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  shock- 
ing, disillusioning,  and  most  discourag- 
ing disclosure  was  made  In  a  special  news 
story  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter of  Iowa's  capital  city  yesterday.  It 
was  written  by  one  of  Washington's  most 
respected,  highly  regarded,  and  objective 
reporters,  and  frequent  prize-winning 
White  House  reporter.  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
It  reveals  a  first-hand  report  of  the 
Inner  workings  of  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  Secretary  Freeman 
and  Ills  Under  Secretary  Mr.  Schnlttker 
and  discloses  a  deliberate  plan  by  these 
consumer-minded  administrators  of  a 
Department  designed  to  be  helpful  to 
agriculture  but  which  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  playing  consumer  politics 
with  such  reckless  abandonment  of  the 
farmers'  Interests  that  America's  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  suffering  from  the  most 
unfair  price-income  discriminations  ever 
occuring  in  American  history  in  time  of 
war. 

The  entire  report  by  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
should  be  read  by  every  farm  organiza- 
tion official— yes,  by  every  farmer  and 
rancher  in  America.  Since  I  understand 
the  entire  article  by  Clark  Mollenhoff 
has  been  entered  in  today's  Congres- 
sional Record  b.v  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOoPER  1 ,  I  shall  quote  only  a  few 
excerpts  from  this  amazing  report  on  the 
manipulations  and  plans  being  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  of  this  administration. 

The  fact  that  a  totally  tmsuccessful 
effort  was  made  to  induce  both  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  step  in  to  protect  the  farmers  against 
these  grossly  unfair  programs  of  the  con- 
sumer-minded heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  itself  emphasizes  the  dark  days 
and  the  dim  future  confronting  the 
American  farmer.  It  is  .'ndeed  no 
wonder  that  faim  parity  has  dropped 
back  to  80  percent,  in  the  only  era  of 
history  In  time  of  war  that  farm  products 
nave  had  to  be  produced  at  such  un- 
favorable parity  ratios. 

Said  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  In  part.  In  his 
article : 

Prank  LeRou.x,  who  resigned  a  we*k  ago 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  told  The  Register  he  had  a 
ong  conference  at  the  White  House  in  the 
last  few  weeks  to  outline  the  re:4*ons  he  be- 
Ueved  Freeman  has  created  'the  farmers' 
Worst  five  years." 

LeRoux.  a  Democrat  from  Washington 
•tftte,  contends  Freeman  was  "playing  con- 


simier  politics"  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

He  said  that  from  conferences  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  he  had  knowledge 
of  Freeman's  personal  Interest  in  "driving 
down  the  price  of  wheat,  corn,  pork  and  other 
agricultural  products." 

LeRoux  said  that  the  "•four-stage  drive  to 
cut  wheat  prices  was  probably  tlie  clearest 
example  of  a  determined  drive  to  sell  the 
farmer  down  the  river"  but  that  the  move  to 
get  the  Defense  Department  to  stop  buying 
pork  was  "an  equally  dramritic  example  of 
Freeman's  desire  to  cut  the  prices  the  Corn 
Belt  farmers  were  receiving" 

He  said  he  was  "disillusioned  by  some  of 
the  attitudes  expressed  by  Freeman  and 
others  around  him"  within  a  few  months 
after  he  joined  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion In  1961. 

LeRoux  said  that  former  Undersecretary 
of  Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  was  "a  real 
force  for  the  farmer  In  the  first  years"  and 
tended  to  modify  the  Influence  of  Freeman 
and  the  present  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  A.  Schnlttker. 

Freeman  and  Schnlttker  were  "anti-farm- 
er" In  their  attitudes,  regarding  the  farmer 
as  being  of  little  political  significance  and 
the  big  city  consumers  to  be  'the  Important 
political  group  to  play  with." 

"Charley  Murphy  was  out  of  the  Truman 
administration,  and  I  think  he  had  a  real 
desire  to  see  the  farmer  get  fair  prices," 
LeRoux  said.  He  was  the  one  man  on  the 
top  level  who  would  stand  up  and  tell  Free- 
man and  the  others  that  he  didn't  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  farmers  getting 
higher  prices." 

LeRoux  said  that  when  Murphy  left  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  become  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
atmosphere  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture "deteriorated  rapidly." 

FOUR-STAGE    PUIN 

He  said  his  decision  to  Uake  an  outside 
active  role  In  changing  Freeman's  opera- 
tions came  In  the  last  six  months  when  he 
viewed  the  "four-stage  operation  to  drive  the 
wheat  prices  down." 

"The  first  stage  was  a  cut-back  In  the  sales 
abroad  under  the  P.L.  480  progran:i,"  Le- 
Roux said.  "Freeman  wanted  to  use  It  to 
cut  wheat  prices,  and  they  sat  back  glee- 
fully waiting  for  It  to  drive  prices  down." 

LeRoux  said  there  was  some  drop  In 
wheat  prices  "but  not  as  much  as  FYeeman 
wanted,  so  they  took  the  next  step — an  an- 
nouncement of  an  increase  of  about  7.7 
million  wheat  acres." 

"Again  they  sat  back  waiting  for  the  price 
to  go  down,  but  it  still  wasn't  enough,"  Le- 
Roux said.  "Then  they  took  the  step  that 
was  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  thev  knew 
It  was  dishonest  at  the  time." 

The  department  announced  "an  enor- 
mous world  wheat  crop  prediction,"  Le- 
Roux said.  He  said  that  the  ■dishonesty" 
of  this  announcement  was  best  demonstrated 
by  Agriculture  Department  comments  that 
the  Increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
wheat  acreage  in  Argentina  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  huge  world  wheat  crop  could 
be  expected. 

CROP    PArLrRE 

"The  Agriculture  Department  knew  at  the 
time  that  a  crop  failure  In  Argentina  was  go- 
ing to  cut  the  wheat  production  In  that 
country  from  something  over  11  million  tons 
to  about  5.5  million  tons,"  LeRoux  said. 

"These  three  moves  and  this  deception  was 
bad  enough,  but  then  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment took  the  fourth  crack  at  wheat 
prices."  LeRoux  said. 

"This  was  the  announcement  that  there 
would  be  an  additional  Increase  In  wheat 
acreage  of  about  5  million  acres  by  permitting 
the  use  of  acres  cut  back  from  feed  grain 
production  to  be  put  In  wheat." 


LeRoux  declared  that  Freeman  and 
Schnlttker  had  "knowingly  taken  those  steps 
to  cut  wheat  prices  and  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  dropping  the  market  25  or  30  cents 
In  the  last  month." 

LeRoux  declared  that  the  heavy  sale  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  corn  last 
December.  January.  February  and  March  was 
"a  policy  move  to  depress  the  price  of  corn, 
and  to  frighten  the  corn  farmers  Into  the 
program." 

LeRoux  also  said  It  was  FVeeman's  view 
that  "Hog  prices  were  too  high,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  do  something  about  It."  Such 
views  were  expressed  by  Freeman  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  closed 
meetings  with  some  small  farm  groups. 

IXTTER    TO    M 'NAM AHA 

LeRoux  said  the  letter  that  Freeman  wrote 
to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to 
recommend  that  the  Defense  Department 
pork  purchases  be  cut  "was  only  Indicative  of 
the  attitude"  that  Freeman  expressed  on 
many  occasions. 

It  was  concern  over  the  "general  attitude" 
of  Freeman  and  Schnlttker  that  caxised  him 
to  go  to  Democrats  In  Congress  "In  an  effort 
to  find  a  way  to  get  the  anti-farmer  policies 
changed,"  LeRoux  said. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  spirited 
and  sustained  efforts  of  Prank  LeRoux. 
a  top  official  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  before  that  a  distinguished 
and  active  memoer  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  of  Washington,  to 
change  the  policies  and  the  goals  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  once 
again  it  would  endeavor  to  increase  net 
farm  income  rather  than  to  decrease  the 
costs  of  foods  and  fibers  for  the  big  con- 
sumers classes,  and  despite  liis  attempts 
to  solicit  support  for  the  farmer  in  his 
appeals  at  the  White  House  and  to  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  LeRoux 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  crusade  to  im- 
prove farm  parity. 

Finally,  he  turned  to  the  public  press 
and  decided  to  get  the  whole  story  before 
agricultural  America  in  the  hope  that 
farm  leaders,  their  organizations,  farm 
magazines,  and  all  others  interested  In 
better  days  for  agriculture  would  act  be- 
fore it  became  completely  too  late  to 
rescue  our  farmers  and  ranchers  from 
their  serious  economic  predican:ient  and 
even  more  perilous  future  wliich  they 
confront  tmder  the  Freeman-Schittker 
leadership  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  LeRoux  prepared  a  64-page  mono- 
graph— in  appearance  about  the  size  of 
Life  or  Look  magazine — documented  it 
with  charts  and  diagrams,  utilized  the 
statistics  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  and  is  courageously  and  con- 
vincingly carrying  his  crusade  to  rural 
America. 

The  tidal  wave  of  protest  and  disen- 
chantment relating  itself  to  this  admin- 
istration's farm  policies  has  been  rolling 
into  Washington  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence ever  since.  For  tho.^  interested 
in  reading  the  entire  LeRoux  research 
presentation  and  disclosure,  it  can  be 
ordered  for  $2  by  requesting  "1961 
through  1965— The  Farmers'  Worst  5 
Years."  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  name  of  the  book  and  mailed  to 
Box  Ph-1;  address.  1301  South  Arlington 
Ridge,  Arlington,  Va.  The  LeRoux  book 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  the  purcha.se 
price  of  $2. 
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Mr.  President.  It  I5  bad  enough  t5  con- 
front our  fanners  vrtth  a  sltuatjon  in 
which  their  boys  are  being  drafted  to 
fight  on  foreign  soil,  but  It  Ls  virtually 
disgraceful  to  have  this  happen  while 
the  fanners  and  ranchers  of  Amenta  are 
forced  to  fight  against  their  own  Qovern- 
ment  on  the  home  frunt  in  order  to 
achieve  economic  stabihty  and  siccesa. 
The  determined,  documented  atterrpts  of 
this  administration  to  force  down  farm 
prices  In  a  vote-seeking  effort  t)  win 
votes  In  the  major  consumer  areas  )f  our 
country — our  vast  metropolitan  cities — Is 
In  brazen  disregard  of  the  best  lnteri«t8of 
all  AnuTicans,  oecause  0>'  keeping  farm 
pnces  down  araimd  80  percent  of  ;>anty 
In  wartime.  >o  many  fann  famllU'S  are 
moving  u>  the  city  and  abandonln»<  farm 
life  that  oar  future  sources  of  adequate 
supplies  of  foods  and  fabncs  are  being 
placed  in  serious  Jeopardy. 


October  U,  1966 


EST.\BUSHMENT  OF  PUBLIC  COL- 
LEGE OF  ARTS  .\ND  SCIENCES  AND 
A  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
INSTITLTE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  tefore 
all  the  Senat<:)rs  leave  the  Chaml)er,  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consei  t  re- 
quest. Before  I  make  the  request.  I  wish 
to  explain  It  to  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  and  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Distr  ct  of 
Columbia.  The  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  desirous  of  disposing  of  th^s  bill 
tonight,  in  the  Interest  of  saving  a  jreat 
deal  of  the  Senate's  time. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R  16958.  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  public  ct)mmanlty 
and  vocational  college  and  a  publi(  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  Dl.Jtrlct 
Of  Columbia  The  bill  passed  the  I.'ouse 
of  Representatives  yesterday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Leci.slative  Clirk  A  bill  <H.R. 
16958  ■  U)  authorize  the  establl^shment  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  public  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  and  a  \oca- 
tlonal  and  technical  Institute 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^CER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection    the  Senate 

proceeded    u>    consider    the    bill     '  HJR. 

16958 '   which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr    MORSE      Mr    Pre.sident    I   .shall 

be  very  brief  In  explaining  the  bUl 

The  Senate  parsed  S  293,  which  Is  my 
bill,  relatmg  to  the  establLshment  of  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and 
a  public  Junior  vocational  college  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  September  21, 
1966  The  bill  which  the  House  passed 
yesterday  incorporates  the  major  fea- 
tures contained  in  S  293  .'=k3,  I  urge  the 
Senat*'  to  adopt  the  House  bill 

In  v:ew  of  the  fact  that  the  provisions 
of  both  bills  are  similar,  a  conference 
with  the  House,  in  my  judgment.  Is  not 
necessary 

As  the  Senate  will  recall  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  public  institutions 
of  higher   learning   for   the  District  of 


Columbia  on  March  5.  1964.  This  was 
the  first  bill  to  be  introduced  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  both  a  4-year 
liberal  arts  college  and  a  Junior  college. 

On  January  6.  1965.  I  reintroduced  a 
smuiar  bill.  S.  293  On  March  25.  1965. 
Senator  Bibli  mtroduced  In  the  Senate, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  S. 
1612  S,  1612  closely  resembled  my  bills 
which  I  Introduced  In  1964  and  1965. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Healtli.  Education.  Welfare,  and 
Safety.  I  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  S  293  and  S.  1612  on  March  14.  15, 
and  24.  1966.  S.  293  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  on 
August  31  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  21,  1968. 

It  was  very  pleasing  that  the  House 
District  Committee  planned  to  and  did 
conduct  hearings  shortly  before  and  after 
the  Senate  passed  S.  293.  Congressman 
DowoY  Slated  yesterday  in  floor  debate; 

No  oppu«iuon  WM  expreased  to  the  objec- 
lives  of  the  bill,  which  In  principal  we  Iden- 
llc»l  to  those  In  3.  393  which  waa  approved 
by   the   Senate   on   September   21.    1996 

Congieasman  Dowdy's  statement  Is 
correct.  The  House  bill  does  Incorpo- 
rate most  of  the  features  contained  In 
S,  293 

Although  the  bill  before  the  Senate  to- 
day has  a  House  number  attached  to  It, 
I  am  deeply  pleased  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  for  Incorporating  so 
many  of  the  provisions  of  S,  293  In  the 
House  bill.  I  think  the  bill  Is  a  good 
one 

I  think  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  the  District  and.  for  that 
matter,  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  popula- 
tion that  is  larger  than  that  of  11  States, 
and  It  Is  the  only  area  In  the  country 
with  any  such  population  that  does  not 
provide  to  the  young  people  of  the  area 
some  public  schools  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

As  we  know.  In  all  of  our  States  we 
have  such  public  Institutions,  partic- 
ularly to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  young  people  of  the  SUte  that  cannot 
afford  to  go  on  to  private  colleges  or  to 
go  out  of  the  State  and  pay  the  tuition 
In  out-of-SUte  Institutions. 

I  want  to  particularly  express  my 
gratitude  and  my  feelings  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Congressman  Anchxr  Nklsen. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  full  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  I  had  many  con- 
ferences with  him.  We  worked  with  the 
.staff  of  the  House  District  Committee. 

The  Rbcord  should  show  that  It  hap- 
pens to  be  my  opinion,  for  whatever  It  Is 
worth,  that  I  would  not  be  standLng  here 
offering  a  bill  for  enactment  tonight  to 
establish  these  public  college  facilities 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  If  it  were  not 
for  the  leadership  In  the  House  of  Con- 
gressman Anchkr  Nelskn 

I  also  pay  my  very  high  respects  to 
Representative  Dowdy  and  Representa- 
tive Wkitdtkh  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Representative    McMtllak.      For    that 
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matter.  I  pay  my  very  high  regards  to 
every  member  of  the  House  committee 
because  they,  without  an  expression  of 
opposition  recorded,  joined  with  us  in  ti.e 
Senate  committee  in  making  possibie 
what  I  think  Is  a  very  eventful  occasion 
tomght,  as  we  proceed  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibli],  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Colunibia 
Committee,  gave  me  full  support  at  all 
times  as  I  sought  to  steer  this  bill 
tiirough  the  committee  and  through  the 
Senate. 

On  my  subcomniittee.  Senators  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  and  Phouty  were  in 
complete  agreement  with  me  In  a  desire 
to  get  this  bill  through  Congress.  Sena- 
tors DoMXNicK  and  McIntyre  were  also 
very  helpful. 

This  bUl  will  bring  higher  educational 
assistance  to  a  population  of  more  than 
800.000  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  City 
College  offering  both  a  2-year  and  a  4- 
year  liberal  arts  course,  and  also  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  the  Washing- 
ton Institute  of  Technology  to  be  oper- 
ated separately  from  the  Federal  City 
College. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  higher 
education  for  the  Federal  City  College 
woiold  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners,  The  board  of  trustees 
provided  for  imder  the  bill  for  the  Wash- 
ington Institute  of  Technology  would 
also  be  composed  of  nine  members,  but 
they  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners. 

The  tuition  charged  by  both  Institu- 
tions would  be  minimal. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  bill  re- 
quiring either  school  to  be  located  on 
the  same  campus. 

Fifty  milUon  dollars  Is  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Kovemraent  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  capital  construction  purposes, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  an  his- 
toric day  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  living  in  this  city.  I  know  of  no 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  directly 
affecting  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  will  do  more  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  great  city  than  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  Ls  about  to  approve  and 
send  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  talked  to  me  about  this  mat- 
ter several  times  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  bo  no 
further  amendment  tc  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  the  third  reading  and 
pa,««age  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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NATIONAL   NEWSPAPER   WEEK'    .\N 
EDITOR'S   COMMENT 

.Mr    B0G06      Mr    President,  we  are 
now    celebrating    National    Newspaper 


\Vi ik.  and  of  all  the  special  "weeks"  In 
the  year.  I  believe  this  one  deserves  par- 
ticular emphasis. 

Our  very  system  of  government  de- 
;)ends  on  a  free  press  disseminating  the 
news  freely.  The  check-and-balance 
principle  is  involved  over  and  over  again 
m  our  Government,  but  nothing  is  more 
ba,sic  than  the  ultimate  check  being  in 
;he  hands  of  the  citizens.  And  to  make 
,'ood  decisions  our  citizens  must  be  In- 
formed. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Dela- 
wArt'  State  News  in  Dover.  Del.,  our  capi- 
tal, is  a  man  who  believes  deeply  in  a 
free  exchange  of  ideas.  Jack  Smyth's 
editorial  page  is  dally  evidence  of  this 
belief. 

His  comments  about  National  News- 
paper Week  are  well  chosen  and  timely, 
and  In  the  Interest  of  giving  others  the 
benefit  of  his  views.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Jack  Smyth's  editorial  In 
the  October  7,  1966.  Lssue.  "The  Truth — 
The  Greatest  Goal.  "  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
xas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  the  Dover  (Del.)   State  News,  Oct.  7, 
1966 1 
Th£  Tbuth — The  Greatest  Goal 
(By  Jack  Smyth) 

This  Sunday  National  Newspaper  Week 
get*  underway. 

Now  observance  of  a  "weelc"  for  this  and  a 
"weeli"  for  that — from  apricots  to  zen — Is 
terribly  overdone. 

Yet  I  find  myself,  when  this  particular 
week  arrives,  making  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

This  may  be  a  bit  selfish.  Yet  it  is  such 
a  fascinating  Job — being  associated  with  a 
newspaper  In  any  capacity.  For  there  Is  no 
other  vocation  affording  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  varied  facets  of  human  behavior. 
Reporting  and  commenting  on  the  many 
acUvltles  of  our  fellow  man.  the  good,  the 
bad  and  the  Indifferent,  presents  a  unique 
challenge. 

It  carries  with  it  a  tremendous  responal- 
buiiy — one  that  makes  me  feel,  personally, 
quite  humble. 

There  are  many  objects  of  beauty  In  life. 
Truth  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  It  is  even 
more  precious  because  It  Is  so  elusive — so 
difficult  to  achieve.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  to  get  the  facts — and 
check  them  out. 

So  this  is  our  daily  task— those  of  us  for- 
tunate enough  to  work  for  a  newspaper.  To 
Inform  our  readers,  to  gather  the  knowledge 
they  require  to  make  decisions  required  in  a 
democracy.  And  to  present  it  in  a  coherent, 
sense-making  manner. 

Por  knowledge  of  the  truth  leads  to  vm- 
derstandlng.  And  thl.s,  in  turn,  leads  to 
love— which  Is  a  basic  requirement  In  learn- 
ing to  live  together  in  peace. 

So  my  feeling  about  Newspaper  Week  is 
one  of  rededlcatlon.  A  free  press,  of  which 
the  DSN  Is  part,  guarantees  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  the  truth. 

I  didn't  understand  the  words  of  greeting 
to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  United  Press 
International  from  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of 
Mexico  since  they  were  In  Spanish. 

But  I  did  hear  the  translation — and  lat«r 
read  the  speech.  Tlie  president  of  our 
neighbor  nation  to  the  south  put  what  I 
have  been  striving  to  express  above  quite  buo- 
clnctly  He  said  JoumalUm  must  be  directed 
toward  "better  service  to  the  public,  but 
above  all  better  service  to  the  truth." 

Por,  after  all.  it  is  the  truth— which  Is  the 
greatest  of  all  goals 


IRAN  TODAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  distinguished  reporter,  Al- 
fred Friendly,  has  recently  completed  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Progress  for 
Persia."  Since  Iran  has  been  for  so  long 
a  recipient  of  massive  U.S.  aid,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  Americans  know 
more  about  the  progress  that  American 
assistance  may  well  have  triggered. 

Alfred  Friendly  provides  a  revealing 
and  critical  look  at  Iran  and  its  Shah 
today  in  terms  of  success  in  effecting 
land  reforms,  planning  other  democ- 
ratization measures,  and  efforts  to  create 
an  economic  infrastructure  that  may 
move  Iran  out  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tion category. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant series  of  articles  be  primed  m 
the  FlEcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  JtUy  5, 

1966] 
Pbocress  roR  Persia:   Liberal-minded  .Shah 
Runs  Tight  Ship 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Tehran. — On   his   visit   to   Bucharest   last 
month,  the  Shah  of  Iran  spoke  to  the  Ru- 
manian   Parliament,    leaving    his    listeners 
awed  and  on  one  point  puzzled, 

"You  have  a  socialist  for  a  klnp."  a  Com- 
munist official  In  the  audience  whispered  to 
a  memt>er  of  the  Shah's  party. 

If  he  meEint  a  political  Idealogue  or  a 
doctrinaire  subscriber  to  M.-irxlst  economic 
theory,  he  was  wrong,  the  47-year-old  mon- 
arch Is  neither  of  these  But  If.  as  was 
likely,  he  meant  a  Uberal  idealist,  a  kind  of 
mld-Twentleth  Century  European  Social 
Democrat,  he  was  close  to  the  truth. 

But  the  paradox  of  Mohammad  Reza  Pah- 
lavl,  Shahanshah  Arla-Mehr,  is  that  however 
earnest  his  Intellectual  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  social  democracy — and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity — he  oper- 
ates a  tight  one-man  government,  with  all 
significant  power  and  decision-making  im- 
dlluted  in  his  hands. 

It  Is  enough  to  puzzle  anyone,  not  only  a 
Rumanian  Communist.  And  how  he  can 
escape  from  the  paradox  may  puzzle  the 
Shah  himself. 

His  problem  is  one  of  success.  Por  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  operating  as  an  auto- 
crat. His  Imperial  Majesty  (HIM.  In  the  uni- 
versal shorthand  of  foreigners  here )  has 
scored  a  triumph.  He  knows  it,  and  he  also 
knows  that  during  past  periods  when  ruling 
power  was  dlfftised  along  more  democratic 
lines,  Iran  made  a  mess  of  itself. 

To  be  sure,  the  outward  trappings  of  ab- 
solute monarchy  are  absent,  and  semblances 
of  democracy  abound:  The  majority  of  Iran'.s 
Parliament  are  workers  and  farmers;  the 
Cabinet  ministers  are  predominantly  able, 
young,  middle-class,  Erurix)ean-educated  and 
Western-minded  technicians;  two  political 
parties  compete  with  all  the  democratic 
forms;  there  Is  even  a  timid  burgeoning  of 
village  and  city  councils. 

But  the  Parliament,  while  not  a  rubt>er 
stamp.  Is  obelsant;  the  ministers  are  In  real- 
ity only  excellent  career  undersecretaries  ex- 
ecuting decisions  made  In  the  palace;  the 
political  parties  vie  mainly  in  the  ardor  of 
their  support  of  the  Shah's  programs,  and 
the  ooimclls  in  towns  and  villages  are  not 
yet  weaned  from  the  Shah's  government. 

Complaints  against  this  situation  are  to 
be  beard,  but  mostly  in  theoretical  terms : 

The  most  naive  are  those  clamoring  for 
Instant  democracy — In  a  country  less  than 


30  percent  literate  and  devoid  of  democratic 
tradition.  One  hears  the  cries  most  loudly, 
unconrtnclngly  and  irresponsibility  among 
a  dwindling  band  of  expatrUte  •■students," 

The  most  vicious  are  the  broadcasts  of  the 
two  clandestine  Russian-operated  radio  sta- 
tions, steadily  denouncing  the  Shah  as  a  ty- 
rannical beast. 

The  most  realistic  and  responsible  are 
those  of  the  politically-minded  who  support 
the  regime  and  concede  that  the  Shah  Is  do- 
ing Just  about  what  he  should  be  doing,  but 
who  fret  at  the  absence  of  a  formula  that 
will  lead  to  future  democracy. 

They  worry  alxjut  one  of  Iran's  most  valu- 
able assets,  the  sturdy  beginning  of  an  urban 
middle  class  unique  i except  in  Lebanon)  in 
the  Islamic  world,  and  at>out  the  growth  of 
an  army  of  skilled  workers  in  the  cities. 
How  long  will  these  groups  be  content  with- 
out a  re.il  role  In  the  affairs  of  government 
and  without  effective  political  institutions? 

The  Shah  is  concerned  about  It  himself. 
He  flares  In  disagreement  with  those  who 
seek  to  reassure  him  that  Iran  Is  not  yet  ripe 
for  democratic  institutions;  he  Insists  in- 
stead, that  such  institutions  must  be  begun 
at  once. 

QUOTES    HLS  FATHER 

He  Is  fond  of  telling  visitors  of  an  episode 
Just  Ijefore  his  father.  Reza  Shxih,  was  forced 
out  by  the  Allies  early  In  World  War  II  (for 
having  chosen  the  wrong  side).  The  old 
monarch  was  thinking  out  loud  in  a  stroU 
with  the  prince,  and  Lamenting  that  there 
were  no  institutions  in  Iran  to  carry  on  when 
he  died,  and  how  hard  It  was  to  create  them. 
The  young  man  was  deeply  hurt,  thinking 
his  father  had  no  confidence  In  his  heir. 

"His  government  was  all  based  on  one 
man."  the  Shah  relates  today,  "I  now  realize 
how  right  he  was.  I'm  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing,  to  create  those  Institutions,  myself. 

"That  has  been  the  history  of  my  country 
for  2500  years.  Whenever  we've  had  a  wise 
and  good  king,  he  did  great  things,  but  al- 
ways, In  a  few  years,  came  a  bad  king  and 
with  him  decadence  and  miseries." 

SHAH  HAS  AN  ANSWER 

Tlie  Shah's  answer  to  the  problem  of  suc- 
cession, which  plaguea  good  and  bad  mon- 
archies alike,  is  the  creation  of  new  govern- 
mental institutions  to  which  power  can  be 
granted  and  In  which  political  life  can 
flourish. 

They  are  the  village  cooperatives  that  are 
now  being  organized  to  deal  with  problems 
of  the  farmers  newly  freed  from  the  land- 
owners feudal  control;  the  city  and  town 
councils:  the  Parliament,  and  the  political 
parties.  So  far.  however,  they  are  more  hopes 
than  realities. 

And  with  the  future  promise — or  threat — 
of  political  activity  In  the  clUes,  where  po- 
litical ferment  in  the  20th  Century  is  bound 
to  begin  and  be  strongest,  the  Shah  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  concrete  procedures 
in  mind. 

But  for  the  moment,  politics  Is  no  problem. 
The  Shah  is  riding  high  and  Iran  is  doing 

fine. 

[Prom   the  Washington    (DC.)    Post.   Wed. 

July  6,  1966] 
Progress  for  Persia:    Shah's  Im,*oe  Estab- 
lished.  His   Progb.\m   Accepted 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Tehran. — The  Shah  of  Iran  has  never 
been  more  firmly  In  the  saddle  and  has  never 
been  running  a  better  race. 

He  has  overcome  an  opposition  that  a  few 
years  ago  looked  Invincible  and  he  has  scored 
an  astonishing  series  of  social,  economic  and 
political  successes. 

Pour  years  ago,  when  I  last  visited  the 
country,  the  view  was  ugly: 

Students  rioting  In  opposition  to  the  Shah 
had  forced  the  closing  of  Tetiren  University. 
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A  poimcal  grouping,  the  NaUooAl  }*ront.  In- 
OitraMd  and  in  large  pari,  led  bf  tbe  out- 
lawed Tudeb  I  Communis:  I  Party,  waa  agl- 
tailn«  furloualy 

Parliament  waa  suspended  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  new  elections  would  return  to 
pow«r  thoae  who  had  held  It  for  years  In  a 
•eemlngly  Invincible  grip;  the  feudal  land- 
lords and  the  barons  of  the  bazaars,  im- 
placably flghtuig  the  Shah's  propuoed  land 
reform   and   antl-corruptlon   drives 

The  moet  reactionary  elements  of  the 
Islamic  clergy,  equally  fearing  relorm  and 
modernization,  were  preachlni?  what 
amounted  to  a  Jihad  against  the  King. 

Tribal  chieftains  In  the  south  were  pre- 
paring a  revolt  which  waa  soon  to  material- 
ize. 

An  lU-starred,  American -backed  premier 
was  t.-yUig  to  forward  an  economic  austerity 
program  which  led  not  to  recovery  but  to 
severe  depression 

Today.  land  reform  Is  a  re*ll;y.  Dis- 
gruntled landlords  either  lick  thel;-  wound* 
or  buckle  down  to  modern  methods  on  what 
land  remains  to  them,  and  m&kn  money 
They  have  loet  all  veatlgea  of  political  power. 

rmoirr  nua  dissolvxo 

The  National  Front  has  almoit  disap- 
peared TJ^ie  remnants  are  moetly  abroad,  as 
small  !n  numbers  as  In  hopes. 

The  tMizaars  bustle;  consumer  goods  are 
abundant,  of  good  quality  and  price  The 
middle  class  swells  (there  are  lOOOOO  prl- 
▼ate  automobiles  In  Tehren  and  even  more 
television  sets)  Iran's  economic  growth  last 
year  was  by  government  figures,  a  staggering 
12  5  pwrt-ent.  and  by  more  cautious  foreign 
estimates  8  percent,  still  sensationally  high. 

The  once  rebellious  tribes  are  reconciled. 
The  mullahs  (Islamic  priestsi  seem  to  have 
been  I'onvcrted  to  reform.  Psu-Uament 
ihandplcked.  to  be  sure,  and  complaisant  i 
consists  In  large  majority  of  workers  and 
peaaants.  aind  churns  amiably 

FYjur  years  ago  the  cry  waa  that  '.he  Shah 
should  reign  and  not  rule  He  to  ally  dis- 
regarded It.  He  seems  to  have  be<n  right. 
He  Is  certainly  the  smarteet  polltlc'an  In  the 
country  and  beyond  doubt  the  only  man  who 
c&n  govern  Iran  at  the  present  moment. 
MOSTLT    NOiar 

In  a  recent  interview,  he  made  ll(:ht  of  hla 
political  victories. 

The  opposition  really  didn't  amount  to 
anything."  he  said  'They  had  no  mass  sup- 
port Their  asset  waa  an  ability  to  speak 
Ensrllsh,  so  they  contacted  foreign  Journal- 
ists In  the  hotels  and  diplomats  In  the  em- 
bassies.   They  mostly  made  noise  " 

.Assadollah  Alam,  the  Shahs  premier  when 
the  crisis  came  to  a  head  In  1983.  was  a  little 
less  debonair  about  It. 

'"We  beat  the  mullahs  by  force."  was  his 
dlsamilngly  frank  answer  to  a  qu<»tlon  on 
the  matter,  "by  prison,  exile  and  hanging." 

The  riots  In  the  bazaars  were  si.ppressed 
by  shooting  More  than  90  persons  were 
killed  (there  seems  to  be  no  re«aon  to  doubt 
the  government  figures  or  to  trust  the  claims 
of  the  National  Front  that  ■■thousands"  were 
slain. 

MOSTtT    PaOMISX 

But  all  this  Is  not  to  say  that  Iran  basks 
In  Idyllic  calm  and  promise. 

Its  democratic  reality  Is  close  to  non-ex- 
istent and  the  new  Institutions  created  to 
achieve  It  are  more  promise  than  fact. 

And  If,  as  Is  almost  universally  granted, 
the  Shah  cannot  follow  a  course  much  differ- 
ent from  the  present  one  In  democratizing 
Iran  and  decentralizing  the  decision-making 
power  the  problem  nevertheless  remains  and 
tho  solution  Is  a  long  way  off. 

Press  criticism  and  free  comment  about 
the  government  is  virtually  nil  Political 
aruttiment  even  political  chatter,  that  marks 
most  capitals  is  likewise  absent     Prominent 


public  and  private  figures  are  quiet  on  these 
matters  not  so  much  because  they  fear  the 
(Ull  present  security  police  (SAVAK)  but 
because  they  worry  at>out  losing  their  good 
positions  and  good  connections. 

By  Middle  Bast  standards,  the  100  to  200 
political  prisoners  now  In  the  Jails  la  a  rela- 
tively small  total.  But  Individual  Instances 
of  outrageous  perversions  of  Justice  are  still 
to  be  found. 

SMCX  or  rUAMrcrp 

The  moet  notorious  case  at  the  moment  Is 
the  32  months'  Imprisonment  without  trial 
of  the  former  Lord  Mayor  of  Tehran,  Ahmed 
Naflsi.  Once  highly  regarded  and  favored 
by  the  Shah,  Naflsi  was  accused  (Justly  or 
otherwise,  depending  on  whom  one  listens 
to  I  of  corruption  in  connection  with  certain 
municipal  contracts.  The  case  smells  of  a 
frame-up  by  bla  personal  and  political 
enemies, 

A  few  weeks  ago.  after  2000  pages  of  inter- 
rogation were  taken  down,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  found  no  case  against  him  But 
Itutead  of  his  release,  the  consequence  was 
the  initiation  of  a  new  interrogation.  Na- 
flsi may  remain  In  Jail  for  years  'without 
trial. 

But  far  overriding  the  political  deficiencies 
in  Iran  Is  a  single  gigantic  political 
achievement: 

CONTTNCINQ  pmroaMaNCE 

After  2600  years  during  which  the  nation 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  and  was 
squeezed  dry  by  his  Orand  Vizier,  the  Shah 
has  convinced  bis  people  that  his  govern- 
ment exists  for  them. 

For  all  of  the  fact  that  Mohammad  Reza 
Pahlavl  may  not  have  the  charisma  of  a 
Roosevelt  or  a  Kennedy  and  may  not  evoke 
frenzied  adoration  among  his  subjects,  he  Is 
seen  as  a  man  who  Is  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  Its  citizens,  not  to 
their  exploitation.  The  Image  of  the  mon- 
arch is  established,  his  programs  are 
accepted. 

In  the  light  of  Persia's  history,  the  accom- 
plishment U  not  to  be  minimised. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Post,  July  7, 

19M] 
PBOOana  ro«  Pnsu:   Uan  Btnuis  pob  Yeab 

2000 — On.  CoNsomoM  Prbsskd  bt  8bah  To 

iNcaKASB  Nation's  RxvTKtrca 
I  By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Tthran      Iran  Is  Impiatient 

Its  able  and  singularly  popular  Prime  Min- 
ister, Amir  Abas  Hoveyda,  puts  the  problem 
urgently  and  plaintively:  "We  have  only  36 
years  to  get  Into  the  Third  Millennium. " 

His  goal  for  the  year  2000  la  for  ancient 
Persia  to  l>e  "close  to"  the  Western  nations 
in  economic  and  social  development — not 
close  to  where  they  are  now.  but  to  where 
they  will  be  then. 

One  statistic  gives  a  measure  of  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  task:  Iran's  annual  per  capita 
income  stands  now  somewhere  around  t200. 
'The  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  Job 
and  the  breathless  impatience  to  do  It  has 
been  the  adoption  of  a  steamed-up  develop- 
ment program  that  Is  giving  cautious  econ- 
omists a  case  of  the  shudders. 

But,  as  a  recent  perspicacious  piece  In  the 
London  Economist  points  out,  had  the  Shah 
of  Iran  heeded  the  advice  of  cautious  econo- 
mists In  the  past,  his  country  would  be  no- 
where near  as  far  along  the  road  as  It  now 
Is.  Its  progress  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  It  enjoys  one  of  the 
highest  economic  growth  rates  In  the  world. 

That  has  been  made  possible,  of  course,  by 
Its  oil  revenue,  now  running  at  about  $000 
million  a  year  (or  closer  to  (800  million  tf 
account  Is  taken  of  the  internal  expenditures 
of  the  International  oil  consortium  i. 

Iran's  present  dUDculty.  however.  Is  that  It 
has   projected  a  development   program  be- 
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yond  the  potential  of  Its  present  revenue 
The  Shah  declines  to  escape  the  dilemma  by 
cutting  back  his  program.  Instead,  he  ig 
hitting  the  oil  consortium  for  more  money. 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  for  more  trade  and  credits. 
Both  courses  promise  uncertain  results. 

"It's  crazy  but  It's  typical  of  my  country," 
one  distinguished  ( and  uniquely  outspoken) 
Iranian  financier  declares.  "Instead  of  fnim- 
ing  a  program  to  m.'Jtch  anticipated  Income, 
the  government  decides  what  It  would  like 
and  then  thrashes  about  to  get  the  money. 

"I  attribute  It  to  the  way  we  write  our 
figures,  with  Arabic  forms.  The  zero,  as  you 
know,  is  a  tiny  diamond-shaped  dot,  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  other  nine  digits. 
You  don't  see  It,  you  pass  over  It. 

"So  we  come  up  with  budgets  off  by  a  deci- 
mal point  or  two  or  three.     Nobody  cares." 

What  the  government  now  proposes  Is  that 
the  oil  consortium  extract  from  Persian  wells 
a  larger  proportion  of  Its  total  draw  of  Middle 
East  oil  This  Is  simple  to  say  and  from 
Iran's  viewpoint  eminently  sensible.  But 
Iraq,  Kuwait  and  the  other  sheikdoms  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  doubtless  take  a  poor  view  of 
the  Idea.  TTie  issue  is  currently  under  nego- 
tiation. 

Iran's  second  gambit,  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Is  epitomized  by  Its  current 
deal  with  Russia  for  a  steel  mill.  The  proj- 
ect may  prove  to  be  a  dlsapfwlntment,  but 
It  Is  utterly  Irresistible. 

The  status  symbol  for  a  developing  coun- 
try used  to  be  a  dam  and  In  the  future  will 
be  an  atomic  reactor,  but  for  the  present  It 
Is  a  steel  mill.  To  Western  economists'  ar- 
gument that  the  Iranian  one  may  be  need- 
less and  uneconomic,  Iran  has  replied  acerbly 
that  this  Is  Us  own  business  and  It  does  not 
propose  to  have  any  other  country  make  the 
decision  for  It. 

Iran  negotiated  three  times  with  Western 
nations  for  construction  of  the  mill:  three 
times  the  negotiations  failed.  Then  Russia 
stepped  In  with  what  looked  like  a  somf- 
thlng-for-nothlng  proposition. 

It  offered  to  supply  and  erect  the  steel 
plant  and  take  payment  over  a  long  term  In 
an  Iranian  product  that  Is  now  going  com- 
pletely to  waste:  the  gas  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  wells. 

The  Idea  plucked  an  harmonic  chord.  For 
decades,  the  flames  over  Abadan  that  marked 
the  destruction  of  a  valuable  but  unmarket- 
able product  kindled  one  thing  only:  bitter 
Iranian  resentment. 

The  story  goes  that  the  Shah's  father, 
viewing  the  flames  for  the  flrst  time,  yean 
ago.  asked  who  was  responsible.  He  was  told 
that  It  was  the  British,  who  held  the  oil 
concession  In  those  days. 

"ITien  curse  the  British  I"  he  shouted. 

But  to  get  the  gas  to  the  Russian  Cau- 
casus the  Iranians  must  build  a  pipeline. 
The  estimated  coet  la  $250  million.  The  ac- 
tual cost  may  be  twice  as  much.  And  the 
modernity  of  the  mill  and  the  competitive 
price  of  the  ultimate  product  are  both 
dubious. 

Foreign  observers'  concern  over  the  project 
does  not  focus  on  any  fear  that  the  Russians 
will  convert  their  opteratlon  Into  a  piece  of 
political  subversion.  Persians  have  lived  on 
their  1200-mlle  Russian  border  for  thousands 
of  years  and  are  not  a  flock  of  political  Inno- 
cents. And  luckily — at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment— Iran  la  not  In  a  susceptible  posture 
to  Communist  pro{>aganda. 

The  worry,  rather,  is  whether  Iran  Is  over- 
extending  Its  commitments,  whether  It  can 
avoid  set-backs  and  inflation,  and  whether 
It  Is  setting  the  wisest  priorities. 
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The  Iranian  government  Is  not  unaware 


of 


the  risks.  But,  as  Its  spokesmen  point  out, 
there  are  worse  political  risks  in  dawdling  m 
an  era  of  rising  popular  expectations.  " 
you  have  to  compress  600  years  of  economic 


development  Into  the  next  35,  you  can't  es- 
cape taking  some  gambles. 

(Prom  the  Wivshlng  ton  (DC  )  Post. 
Julys,  1966] 

PsocKCSS  FOB  Persia  :  Sh.\h  Now  Dreams  op 
Corporate  Farming 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Tehban. — Having  accomplished  the  most 
;  iccessf ul  and  painless  land  reforms  In  the 
modern  world — counter  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal prediction  of  failure — the  Shah  of 
Iran  Is  now  dreaming  of  iinother  one,  even 
more  daring  and  ambitious. 

He  la  thinking  about  leap-frogging  inter- 
mediary stages  and  plunging  Into  what 
amounts  to  corporate  agriculture.  It  would 
(»nvert  what  a  bare  three  years  ago  were 
sharecroppers  Into  stockholderB.  It  Is  a  far- 
out  plan  even  by  American  standards. 

The  Idea,  disclosed  In  a  recent  Interview 
»1in  the  Shah,  has  not  yet  been  made  public 
m  Iran. 

The  background  from  which  the  idea 
springs  Is  long  and  unhappy. 

VDITTTAL  SET.FDOM 

For  hundreds,  perh.ips  thousands  of  years, 
farming  In  Iran  was  conducted  under  an 
evil  feudal  system.  The  70-odd  percent  of 
the  population  who  lived  on  the  hind  were 
tor  all  practical  purposes  serfs.  They  were 
bound  to  the  fields  economically  If  not 
legally,  and  lived  huddled  In  some  30. (XX)  to 
50,000  mud  vUlages  (statistics  In  Iran  are 
wUdly  diverse,  and  the  more  so  here  because 
of  differences  In  definition  of  what  a  vil- 
lage Is ) . 

A  landlord  might  own  anywhere  from  half 
a  dozen  to  several  hundred  villages.  He 
supplied  seed,  fertilizer  and  a  little  equip- 
ment, and  was  supposed  to  see  to  the  water 
supply.  He  doled  out  a  minimum  of  credit 
to  the  sharecroppers  and  made  every  deci- 
sion about  the  farming.  In  return,  he  re- 
ceived from  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  of  the 
revenue. 

The  system  was  hideously  Inefficient, 
something  his  miserable  existence  made 
cie&i  to  the  farmer  but  which  was  apparently 
not  recognized  by  the  landlords,  who  fought 
land  reform  proposals  with  furj'. 

Their  battle,  which  almost  "brought  the 
Shah's  government  to  its  knees  three  or  four 
years  ago,  was  lost.  Todny.  towiird  the  end 
of  the  second  stage  of  the  reform  program, 
the  bulk  of  the  peasants  are  cither  small 
landowners  themselves,  paying  off  their 
mortgages  In  easy  terms,  "or  tenants  on 
30-year  leases  with  similarly  light  rent^ 
payments.  The  rest  are  day  laborers,  work- 
ing on  that  land  that  the  old  landlords  were 
allowed  to  retain — orchards,  mechanized 
farms  or  uncultivated  land  newly  brought 
into  production. 

Thus,  the  landlords  were  not  utterly  de- 
posed, and  most  lue  making  more  money 
than  before.  They  have  been  forced  into 
mechanization,  to  modern  methods  and  to 
give  personal  attention  to  their  property,  on 
which  they  formerly  lavished  large  amounts 
of  absentee  non-care, 

PRODUCTION   MAINTAINED 

The  statlsHcs  suggest  that  agricultural 
production  has  remained  about  as  before, 
Which  Is  not  the  defeat  that  It  .sounds.  That 
It  has  not  fallen  during  the  revolutionary 
change  Is,  rather  something  of  a  miracle. 
Somehow,  the  farmers  who  heretofore  de- 
pended on  the  landlord  for  everything  are 
managing  to  fill  the  gap.  moeil'v  through 
Ullage  cooperaUves  still  in  their  infant 
«tage.  And  their  producUon  of  food  for  their 
own  consumption,  mostly  fruit  and  vege- 
lAbles.  has  probably  increased  substantially. 

But  psychologically — and  therefore  polit- 
ically-the  victory  Is  stupendous.  The 
former  sharecropper  has  become  a  man,  and 
«  feels  It, 


Without  pre-arrangement.  I  visited  a  vil- 
lage of  450  people  near  Isfahan  which  three 
years  ago  had  one  well:  now  it  has  39. 

There  were  many  new  dwellings,  spartan 
by  our  standards,  but  compared  to  the  mud 
stable-cum-Uvlng  quarters  of  a  few  years 
ago,  startllngly  clean  and  comfortable. 
Flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  both  rare  be- 
fore, were  fiourlshlng.  The  farmers  said 
their  Incomes  had  increased  "a  hundred 
times,"  which  Is  to  say,  quite  a  lot, 

WORKING  rURIOUSLY 

No  one  in  Iran,  including  foreign  agri- 
cultural experts,  entertains  much  doubt  that 
the  next  few  years  will  see  good  Increases  In 
farm  production.  The  government  Is  work- 
ing furiously  and  successfully  to  train  the 
great  army  of  agronomists,  extension  offi- 
cers, technicians  and  cooperative  managers 
needed  for  the  future. 

Why  then,  the  Shah's  thought  about  a 
further  change  In  the  system ^ 

His  explanation  Is  that  the  average  20- 
acre  holding  of  the  small  farmer  is  Impos- 
sible for  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  era  of 
modern,  mechanized  and  large-scale  agri- 
culture. 

The  small  farmer  alone  cannot  afford  the 
machinery,  the  credit,  the  technical  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  compete  with  the  big 
holdings.  He  cannot  achieve  their  econ- 
omies. 

INHERITANCE    PROBLEM 

Worse,  under  Islamic  law.  his  already  too 
meager  holding  is  doomed  for  further  frag- 
mentation when  he  dies.  His  sons  divide 
two-thirds  among  them,  his  widow  gets  one- 
eighth,  his  daughters  the  rest.  The  curse 
of  tiny,  InsufBclent  holdings  that  plagued 
European  farming  will  come  to  Iran. 

The  solution  the  Shah  !s  exploring  with 
his  O'wn  experts  is  what  he  chooses  to  call 
"societies,"  to  hold  the  land  of  all  the  farm- 
ers In  one  village  In  a  corporate  organization. 
The  farmers  would  retain  the  important  psy- 
chological position  of  being  owners,  but  of 
shares,  not  of  discrete  parcels  of  land. 

VOLUME    ADVANTAGES 

The  societies  would  be  run  like  an  indus- 
try, with  hired  experts  and  managers.  This 
corporation  ■would  buy  the  needed  seed,  fer- 
tilizer and  machines,  and  provide  the  water 
and  the  roads.  The  operation  wo\i;d  have 
the  advantage  of  large-scale  production  and 
marketing. 

And  the  indi'vldual  owners  could  pass  their 
shares  on  their  heirs,  by  Islamic  law  or  other- 
wise. In  as  fragmented  fashion  as  they  chose 
without  such  transfers  breaking  up  the 
"society"  that  runs  the  enterprise. 

If  the  plan  Is  adopted.  It  will  be  gradually 
realized  over,  perhaps,  the  next  20  years;  It 
Is  not  for  tomorrow. 

Even  so,  the  Idea  of  last  year's  serf  becom- 
ing the  next  decade's  st(x:kho!der  Is  stagger- 
ing, and  for  the  Middle  East  almost  beyond 
believing. 

But,  flushed  with  the  success  oi  the  land 
reform  he  bulled  through  slnglehanded  In 
the  last  few  years  amid  predictions  of  doom 
and  disaster,  the  Shah  Is  willing  to  think 
even  bigger  and  more  boldly. 

Shah  To  Be  Crowned  on  Birthday  in  1967 
Tehran. — The  Shah  of  Iran  will  be 
crowned  King  in  his  48th  birthday.  Oct.  26, 
1967,  a  royal  court  source  has  told  the  news- 
paper Ettelaat, 

The  Shah  had  postponed  the  crowning 
ceremony  for  25  years  because  "it  is  not  a 
pride  to  be  King  of  a  poor  and  hungry  peo- 
ple." But  the  success  of  drastic  social  re- 
forms has  apparently  changed  his  mind. 

The  source  said  overseas  royalty,  heads  of 
foreign  states  and  students  of  Iranian  his- 
tory and  affairs  will  be  Invited  to  see  a  new 
Jewel-encrusted  crown  placed  upon  the 
Shah's  head. 
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(in  ihe^war  wl_th_Indla).even  thou«h  It  was      round    b*«Uon«    at    the    ir«tes    and    corners.      come    a    rertmed    teacher,    with    .M.rnv.., 


October  U,  1966 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  July  9, 
1966] 

Progress   for   Persia:    Shah    Steers   an 
Independent  CotmsE 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Tehran. — American  aid  to  Iran  has  been 
notably  successful  In  one  of  Its  avowed  alms: 
helping  to  make  the  beneficiary  Independent, 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, however,  this  may  not  be  an  unmixed 
blessing.  The  Shah  of  Iran  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  be  the  obedient  follower  of  Ameri- 
can dictates  on  foreign  policy  and  military 
affairs.  He  Is  now  riding  his  own  horse — and 
quite  possibly  in  several  directions  at  once. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  overstate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries.  The  Shah 
is  firmly  oriented  toward  the  West  and  the 
dynamics  of  Iran  push  It  Inexorably  toward 
the  goals  and  principles  of  the  free  world. 
The  Shah  Is  under  no  Illusions  about  which 
of  the  two  great  world  powers  would  gobble 
him  up  and  which  would  sustain  him.  He 
knows  the  American  shield  protects  him 
against  all-out  frontal  military  attack  from 
the  Soviet  'Onion. 

But  the  Shah  and  the  United  States  differ 
in  their  appraisal  of  the  menaces  that  assail 
him  from  other  quarters  and  on  the  means 
needed  to  protect  Iran  against  them.  There 
is,  incidentally,  no  convincing  evidence  that 
his  reading  of  the  situation  is  less  accurate 
than  ours, 

NASSER     BIG     PROBLEM 

His  present  problem  Is  less  the  threat  of 
Russian  encroachment  than  the  machina- 
tions of  President  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  of 
Egypt.  As  the  Shah  sees  it,  Nasser  presumes 
to  dominate  the  Middle  East.  Should  his 
camp  triumph,  knocking  over  the  Saudi 
Arabian  and  Jordanian  regimes  and  thereby 
bringing  under  his  wing  other  Arab  states, 
the  threat  to  Iran  would  be  grave  Indeed. 

For  years,  Nasser's  enmity  to  the  Shah  has 
been  implacable  and  virulent.  Iran  is  the 
target  of  ceaseless  denunciation  from  Egypt 
as  a  traitor  to  the  Islamic  world.  The  Shah 
has  no  doubt  of  Nasser's  political  and  eco- 
nomic designs  on  Iran 

His  concern  is  Intensified  by  his  conviction 
that  sooner  or  later  the  British  will  liquidate 
their  commitments  "east  of  Suez,"  particu- 
larly their  protectorates  of  Aden  and  the 
small,  oU-rlch  sheikdoms  of  Truclal  Oman. 

Were  Nasser  in  a  position  of  power  at  that 
time,  the  Shah  entertains  no  doubts  that  he 
would  try  to  rush  In  to  take  the  south  side 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
whole  Arabian  peninsula.  The  Shah  seeks  a 
substantial  buildup  of  his  military  power 
against  this  and  related  contingencies. 

The  l.=«ue  on  this  score  with  the  United 
States  bolls  down  to  the  need,  the  amount 
and  the  supply. 

HAS    MORE    MEANS    NOW 

For  years,  the  United  States  was  Iran's 
armorer,  although  never  In  the  volume  the 
Shah  deemed  necessary.  But  he  was  not  In 
a  position  to  do  much  about  It,  Now.  he 
has  more  means. 

The  Shah  is  clearly  unhappy  that  American 
military  aid  has  ended,  but  is  resigned  to  It. 
He  would  now  like  to  buy  American  arms, 
and  has  so  stated  publicly.  But  falling  to 
get  them  on  terms  and  conditions  he  be- 
lieves Iran  can  afford,  he  has  proposed  buying 
them  from  the  Communist  bloc.  His  visit 
last  month  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
hls.projected  trip  soon  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  are  clearly  related  to  that  gambit. 

The  Shah  Is  bitter  at  the  lack  of  accom- 
modation on  arms  from  the  United  States 
and  Ei>eaks  of  it  with  as  much  acerbity  as  a 
basically  polite  and  charming  man  can  bring 
himself  to  do. 

"You  forced  Pakistan  to  buy  arms  from 
the  Chinese,"  he  said  In  a  recent  interview. 
"Since  you  and  the  British  dropped  Pakistan 
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B  ujcuiur-r  ui  \-e.iyi\j  aoa  oven  uiougn  inais 
vloiat«d  ita  natlonAl  territory.  I  flgur*  It  can 
tlapp>en  to  me 

"What  Is  your  attitude  toward  your  b«at 
friend  in  this  area?  Who  defended  your  peti- 
tion -.n  Vietnam  lo  the  Riisslana  In  Moaoow 
tt»elf  ?  Yet  you  give  Etrypt  aid,  while  RuaaUn 
arms  pour  "n  to  It.  but  no  aid  to  me  If  we 
were  to  have  a  little  trouble  with  traq  you 
would  remain  neutral 

HINTS    PRICI    LS    F*CTO« 

"My  motto  la  that  we  have  got  to  b*v« 
fnezida,  but  you  cannot  entirely  depend  on 
frlenda.  You  have  to  depend  on  yourself 
ftrat. 

Now  you're  In  a  position  of  selling  arms. 
not  giving  ihrm — so  don't  be  surprised  to 
see  me  trying  to  get  them  at  the  cheapest 
price  " 

The  Shah  noted  that  Iraq  has  Mlg-ai«, 
far  better  aircraft  than  his,  and  that  the 
arm-vment  buildup  of  Egypt  from  Commu- 
nist suppliers  continues  apace. 

He  dismisses  American  arf^uments  that  the 
menace  Is  not  aa  serious  as  he  sees  It.  that 
a  further  large  Increase  ot  miUtary  equip- 
ment In  Iran  is  unnecessary  and  wrongly  di- 
verts money  from  the  development  projects 
the  «'untry  needs. 

He  app>ears  determined  to  spend  .he  taOO 
million  recently  voted  for  more  arms,  and 
wherever  he  can  get  the  beet  terms. 

vxanicT  or  Hisroar 

Is  It  not  Imprudent,  be  was  aaked.  to  de- 
pend on  the  Russian  bloc  as  his  quarter- 
mAster.  when  its  long-term  hostility  is  so 
clear,  and  when  It  ta  also  supplying  his  moet 
feared  enemies  in  the  Arab  world?  If  a  mo- 
ment of  decision  came,  would  the  Commu- 
nists not  cut  him  off  and  continue  supplying 
them? 

"How  can  I  take  the  verdict  of  history," 
he  answered,  "on  the  question:  'You.  who 
are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  your  coun- 
try how  could  you  have  neglected  any  poe- 
Blbtuty  for  Its  defense?" 

"You  look  at  matters  very  coldly  in  Wash- 
ington, and  worry  about  the  danger  ,30  years 
from  now  (of  a  nation  having  bec<.me  de- 
pendent of  Its  connections  with  the  Commu- 
nist countnec)  The  nauonallst  in  this  part 
of  t.ie  world  says.  How  do  I  know  w:jat  will 
happen  then,  and  what  difference  will  it 
make  If  I  perish  now?* 

Why  do  you  make  life  so  dlflScult  for  me? 
Must  I  wait  for  help  from  you  until  I  see  the 
face  of  my  friend  Nasser  across  the  Persian 
Oulf-^  " 

[Last  Wednesday.  Iran  axuaounced  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Sd  army  to  ilefend  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  and  the  Per- 
sian Oulf .  the  Associated  Press  reported.  Lt. 
Oen  Nematullah  Mlnbashian.  the  army  com- 
mander said  his  force  would  Include  land. 
air.  and  marine  units  and  would  be  prl- 
marMy  responsible  for  protecting  Pars  Prov- 
ince, the  oil -rich  province  of  KhuzlstAn  and 
the  Persian  Oulf  ) 

The  Shah  can  play  a  poker  hand  es  can- 
nlly  as  the  nert  man,  and  doubtless  a  )me  ot 
his  rhetoric  Is  for  effect  But  th.it  the 
Unlt«><i  Statess  can  continue,  as  It  on -e  did, 
to  set  the  conditions  for  his  mlUtaiy  and 
foreign  policy  may  no  longer  be  a  pli.uslble 
notion 

A  typosrmphlcal  error  in  yesterday's  article 
In  th!.i  series  resulted  in  an  overstattrment 
The  first  paragraph  cf  the  article  should  have 
said  that  the  Iranian  land  reform  was  one 
of  the  m<.)«t — not  the  moet — succeeeful  of 
modem  Umes 

(From  the  Washington   i  D  C  i    Post.  July  10, 
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PKOCKES.S    r.N    PtR.S.'A       'Jvigt^E    Uanu.v    A«mt 

Loads    CHiLOiu:.>f    Instxad    of    Ol-ns 

rBy    Alfred    PMendly) 

IsysHAxr    lEAW  —The  village  of  460  people. 

surrounded  by  a  13-foot  high  mud  wall  with 


sweltered  in  dust  and   lOO-<legree  best. 

Sgt  Hamld  Aryan.  2a.  8we*Ung  In  bis 
woolen  uniform,  shuttled  b«ck  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  room*  of  bis  new  school -house. 
keeping  some  30  OiBt-  B.nd  second -gradera 
busy  with  their  reeding  aasigiunents  and 
drUllng  a  like  number  of  third-  and  fourth- 
graders  In  arithmetic 

When  school  ended  In  late  afternoon,  he 
would  have  time  for  a  cup  of  tea.  a  sessloD 
with  the  Boy  Scout  troop  he  had  organized, 
a  conference  with  the  village  cooperative 
bowxl  and  a  bit  of  supper  before  he  returned 
to  teech  the  adult  literacy  class. 

Aryan,  who  had  a  few  words  of  English, 
conceded  that  the  work  was  hard — he  bad 
twice  as  many  pupils  as  the  rule  book  said 
he  should  and  the  living  conditions  were 
SpartAn— but  It  was  a  great  de«l  better  than 
sUn^ig  a  rifle  for  two  years. 

Some  20.000  young  Iranians  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  They  are  operating  the 
major  part  of  one  of  the  worlds  most  inter- 
eetlng  and  exciting  educational  programs 
They  are  trying  to  compress  Into  three  or 
four  years  whst  In  the  nomutl  course  of 
events  would  take  50. 

Their  Immediate  goal — by  our  standards 
modest  and  by  Iran's  stupendous — ^Is  to  raise 
the  number  of  literate  school-age  children 
from  a  ratio  of  34  per  cent  a  couple  of  yettrs 
ago  to  more  than  56  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
the  next  year. 

THM    KNOWlSKSk     ASMT 

The  young  men  are  In  the  Knowledge  Army, 
part    of    Iran's   regular   army. 

Universal  miUtary  service  for  two  years  Is 
the  rxile  m  Iran.  But  for  those  boys  who 
finish  high  school  (or.  after  deferment,  col- 
lege) .  an  option  is  offered.  They  can  cut 
their  service  to  18  months  if  they  agree  to 
teach  school  In  one  of  the  60.000  villages  or 
rural  clusters  where  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  lives. 

Until  the  land  reform  program,  under  way 
for  the  last  three  years,  only  6000  of  those 
villages  had  schools.  Now.  thanks  to  the 
Knowledge  Army,  there  are  schools  in  more 
than  25.000 

The  Knowledge  Corpsman  gets  fon- 
months  of  basic  training,  one-third  of  U  In 
military  skills  and  the  rest  In  Intensive 
teacher  training,  plus  as  much  knowledge  of 
first  aid.  community  development.  Boy  Scout- 
ing, health  care.  sanitaUon  and  village  law 
as  can  be  cranuned  in.  Armed  with  this.  hU 
high  school  diploma  and  sergeant's  chevrons, 
he  Is  dispatched  to  a  vlllsge.  usually  one 
without  a  school. 

His  first  task  is  to  get  the  school  built, 
wltb  a  snjall  dollop  of  cash  from  the  Biflnls- 
try  of  Bducatlon  and  a  huge  supply  of  good- 
will and  mxiscle  from  the  villagers,  to  whom 
a  school  ts  invariably  the  first  Item  on  their 
list  of  desires. 

Well  before  he  has  finished  his  14-month 
duty,  the  young  man  will  have  become.  In 
effect,  ••counsel'  to  the  village  council  and 
farm  cooperative;  he  will  have  helped  build 
&  new  road  or  possibly  a  mosque,  he  will 
cerUlnly  have  been  the  moving  spirit  in 
erecting  a  new  coaununal  bath  with  that 
great  (and  to  Islam  unorthodox)  device,  the 
shower 

He  Is  suictly  forbidden  to  take  sides  in 
village  controversies  or  to  get  Into  the  posi- 
tion of  pushing  peasanu  around.  But  typi- 
cally, he  becomes  arbiter  and  mediator  of 
all  family  disputes 

He  Is  looked  up  to  as  the  "man  of  educa- 
tion" m  the  vtUage.  Though  he  Is  a  young- 
ster Just  out  of  high  school,  he  pulls  it  off 
The  rate  of  failure,  where  the  boy  goofs  up 
or  cannot  get  along.  Is  only  6  or  fl  per  cent. 
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At  the  end  of  hU  stint.  If  he  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  teacher  and  pcuses  an  appro- 
priate exanUnatlon.  he  can  take  six  months 
more  of  intensive  teacher  training  and  be- 


status  and  regular  standing  as  a  civil  service 
employe  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 

But  there  is  one  major  proviso:  his  first 
Job  must  be  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the 
same  village  where  he  taught  before.  Of 
the  first  18.000  who  completed  their  stint 
6000  have  followed  this  route  and  are  back 
In  their  old  villages.  More  than  a  few  have 
married  village  girls:  their  prospects  for  be- 
coming village  headmen  are  bright. 

The  Iranian  army  looks  with  favor  on  the 
program.  Its  annual  drafts  provide  it  with 
aU  the  manpower  it  needs  without  the  high 
school  graduates,  and  it  holds  no  fastidious 
obJecUons  to  accepting  uneducated  and  even 
linterato  recruits  (although  It  does  try  to 
make  them  literate  during  their  serv'cei. 

Since  April.  1963,  when  the  Shah  of  Iran 
InlUated  the  program  as  a  "holy  war  "  the 
Knowledge  Army  has  built  more  schooU 
than  were  erected  In  the  preceding  50  years 
The  cost  of  schooling  per  child  Is  one-fourth 
that  of  the  regular  schools. 

Khtoonabad.  where  Sgt.  Aryan  holds  forth 
Is  only  20  minutes  from  Iran's  tndustrlai 
center.  Isfalian.  and  moet  of  that  by  paved 
road.  Yet  It  never  had  a  school  until  the 
young  man  and  the  villagers  built  their 
own— complete  with  one  basketball  hoop. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  the  condition  precedent 
was  land  reform,  the  freeing  of  Initiative 
once  the  yoke  of  the  landlord  was  removed. 

Aryan  has  been  successful,  as  have  almoEt 
all  bis  colleaguee.  In  breaking  down  the 
Islamic  tradition  of  separate  classes  for  boys 
and  girls.  His  adult  classes,  however,  are  al- 
most totally  male,  A  woman  doea  not  choose 
to  attend  (or  her  husband  does  not  choose 
to  let  her  attend)  a  class  taught  by  a  man 

Quite  the  opposite  U  the  case  In  the  adult 
literary  classes  In  the  urban  areas.  op>erated 
as  a  haJf-prlvate.  half-publlc  naUonal  pro- 
gram. There,  moet  of  the  teachers  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  are  women  (although 
stUl  In  segregated  classrooms ) . 

The  teachers  are  either  professionals. 
working  after  hours,  or  men  and  women 
with  a  high  schocl  educAtlon  moonlighting 
after  their  regular  Jobs.  They  are  paid  on  a 
piece  rate  basis — not  by  the  number  of 
pupils  they  teach  htjt  by  the  number  who 
pa£8  the  periodic  state-admlnlstered  examl- 
naUons.  The  aim  Is  to  bring  UliteraU's  up  to 
a  second-grade  education  In  one  year  and  to 
a  fourth-grade  reading  and  writing  compe- 
tence In  two  years. 

TK«  NIOHT  sHirr 

In  Tehran,  where  the  literacy  rate  Is  rela- 
tively high  only  400  000  Illiterates  among  Its 
2.5  million  population — some  35.000  adult 
students  are  attending  1234  classes  At 
night  or  In  the  late  afternoon.  p>arents  oc- 
cupy the  same  benches  their  children  .sat  on 
earlier  In  the  day. 

The  goal  of  the  Shah  is  a  completely  lit- 
erate Iran  In  ten  years.  It  Is  much  too  op- 
timistic, but  It  expresFes  the  mood  It  Is 
sought  after  In  the  cities  and  villages  with 
fantastic  enthusiasm. 

It  Is  the  dream  child  of  the  Shah,  who  has 
been  assailed  throughout  the  years  as  un- 
democratic. Yet  It  marks  him  as  holding 
rather  different  views  from  those  of  colonlii. 
Virginia's  royal  governor.  Sir  William  Berk- 
eley, who  declared  on  going  there.  "I  thank 
God  we  have  not  free  schools  nor  printing; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  In  a 
hundred  years." 


MAJOR  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  PRESI- 
DENT  JOHNSON   TODAY 

Mr,  PELL  Mr  President.  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  statement  made  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  today. 

The  statement  relates  to  three  major 
actions    the    President   has    taken:    He 


we'""-*  '^^aj  a  t^iuvicuiiiiuun  announcmg 
formal  acceptance  of  the  audio-visual 
agreement  of  Beirut;  he  signed  a  bUl  to 
Implement  the  ARreement  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Materials,  known  as  the  Flor- 
ence Agreement:  and  he  also  signed  an 
Executive  order  to  facilitate  art  ex- 
changes with  foreign  countries. 

These  actions  arc  highly  significant  to 
our  cultural  welfare  and  demonstrate 
the  exceptional  leadership  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  giving  us  in  developing 
progress  in  the  arts,  both  within  the 
United  States  and  internationally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  President's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 
A  little  over  a  year  ago.  In  mv  cpeech  at 
the  Smithsonian  Bicentennial  Celebration  I 
pledged  that  we  would  embiirk  on  a  new 
and  noble  adventure'— the  adventure  of  in- 
ternaUonal  education.  One  of  the  five  cen- 
tral tasks  of  this  adventure  would  be  "to  In- 
crease the  free  flow  of  books  and  ideas  and 
art.  of  works  of  science  and  imagination  " 

Today.  I  am  happy  that  with  the  help  of 
Congress,  we  have  taken  three  major  steps 
forward  to  fulflll  this  task. 

I  am  today  signing  a  Proclamation  that 
announces  our  formal  Acceptance  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Agreement  of  Beirut  This 
ttnal  step  is  now  possible  because  last  Satur- 
day, October  8.  I  signed  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  our  Urlff  laws  Into 
conformity  with  this  treaty.  Today  I  am 
issuing  an  Executive  Order  that  designates 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
Beirut  Agreement  for  this  Government. 

The  Beirut  Agreement  removes  Import 
duUes  and  every  other  barrier  to  the  Inter- 
national movement  of  educational  materials 
of  the  type  called  "audlo-vlsuaJ"— classroom 
motion  pictures,  slides,  video-tapes,  record- 
ings, and  the  like. 

Our  exports  of  these  educational  materials 
has  grown  to  the  present  annual  level  of  $3  5 
million.  I  feel  confident  that  our  acceptance 
of  the  Beirut  Agreement  will  soon  bring  a 
doubling  in  number  of  nations  now  full  part- 
ners to  the  Agreement.  I  believe  It  wUl  In- 
crease many  times  the  volume  of  American 
educational  tools  flowing  abroad. 

I  also  sign  today  a  bill  to  Implement  the 
Agreement    on    the    Importation    of   Educa- 
tional.   Scientific    and    Cultural    Materials 
commonly    known    as    the    Florence    Aeree-^ 
ment. 

Through  this  leglslaUon  the  United  States 
now  Joins  with  51  other  countries  In  dropplne 
tariff  barriers  that  have  limited  the  free 
access  of  nations  to  all  tools  of  learning— 
including  books  and  scientific  instrument*— 
Which  other  nations  create. 

The  United  States  helped  negotiate  this 
Ai?reement  in  1959.  and  Senate  raUflcatlon 
K)i,owed  in  I960,  Pinal  action  by  the  89th 
congress  now  permits  full  U.S.  participation 
in  this  multi-national  effort. 

I  have  also  .signed  an  Executive  Order  fa- 
cmtatlng  art  exchanges  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  Is  a  follow-up  to  an  authority 
pren  me  by  the  89th  Congress.  I  am  dee- 
jgriating  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  consulta- 
■ic:i  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the 

^l^,^."^^^^  ^^^'^  '°  *"°''  ^  ^^ks  to  come 
into  this  country  for  exhibitions. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  take 
these  steps  in  the  year  of  UNESCO's  20th  an- 
niversary. The  Ideals  for  which  that  organ- 
ization stands  are  being  given  fresh  vitality 
ana  renewed  purpose. 

We  know  that  knowledge  has  no  national 
boundaries    and    that    the    instruments    of 


learning  should  be  fully  and  freely  acces- 
sible to  all.  We  know  that  ideas,  not  arm- 
aments. wlU  shape  our  lasting  prospects  for 
peace. 


DENVER  ART  CENTER  IS  ADDING 
LUSTER  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a.s  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  development  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  great  American  West. 

Denver,  Colo.,  is  far  from  the  set- 
tlements of  early  American  historj-, 
which  have  had  nearly  3'b  centuries  to 
develop  their  cultural  resources,  and  are 
regarded  by  many  as  the  centers  of  art 
in  this  country. 

Following  the  discovery  of  precious 
metals  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1859, 
Colorado  was  created  as  a  territory  in 
1861  and  became  the  38th  State  In  1876 
In  106  years,  the  capital  at  Denver  has 
grown  from  a  mining  camp  to  a  thriving 
graceful  city;  and  a  major  center  of  the 
arts  for  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. 

In  1893  the  residents  organized  the 
Denver  Art  Museum  without  a  collection 
a  bluldlng,  or  capital  with  which  to  ac- 
quire either.  The  group's  charter  de- 
voted it  "to  cultivate  and  promote  a 
general  Interest  in,  and  appreciation  of. 
the  arts,  and  to  advance  such  interest 
and  appreciation  by  any  appropriate 
means." 

Although  less  than  fourscore  years 
have  passed,  the  Denver  Art  Museum  has 
been  impressive  in  finding  the  means  to 
fulflll  these  purposes.  Its  exhibits,  an- 
nual competitions,  seminars,  apprentice- 
ships, and  other  activities  have  drawn 
students  and  visitors  from  every  State 
and  virtuaUy  every  country  In  the  world 
Typical  Is  the  fine  exhibition  now  in 
progress  on  "The  Western  Frontier." 
More  than  four  dozen  institutions  con- 
tributed works  to  this  display  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen 
depicting  the  trials  and  triumphs  of 
America's  westward  movement. 

The  museum  can  also  take  some  cred- 
it for  stimulating  the  lively  Interest  in 
the  arts  in  the  Denver  area,  which  is 
presently  enjoying  about  40  exhibits  in 
the  galleries,  banks,  restaurants,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings. 

The  progress  of  the  Denver  Museum 
has  been  such  that  it  has  run  out  of  space 
to  show  its  permanent  and  trust  collec- 
tions. So,  in  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 
it  has  embarked  on  the  building  program 
for  a  modem  six-story  complex  on  the 
south  edge  of  the  Denver  Mall  and  Civic 
Center.  This  will  nearly  double  the  ex- 
hibition space  to  80,000  square  feet.  The 
buUding  will  cost  $3.8  million,  and  70 
percent  has  already  been  received,  in- 
cluding substantial  amounts  from  muse- 
um persormel  and  a  capital  grant  from 
the  city  of  Denver.  It  is  hoped  that 
groimd  may  be  broken  during  the  next 
year.  The  structure  was  designed  bv 
architects  James  Sudler  Associates  iri 
Denver  in  cooperation  with  Glo  Ponti  of 
Milan.  A  notable  feature  of  the  building 
Is  that  the  architects  have  consulted  with 
the  museum's  major  department  heads 


In  order  to  assure  that  the  space  for  each 
operation  will  be  conformative  with 
present  and  future  needs.  Tliis  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  sentient  way  that  the 
museum  and  this  construction  project 
are  being  conducted  by  its  campaign 
committee,  trustees,  officers,  and  distin- 
guished director,  Otto  K.  Bach. 

In  these  days  when  our  counti-y  is 
striving  to  establish  itself  as  a  great  so- 
ciety, it  can  be  reassured  by  the  perform- 
ance and  progress  of  the  Denver  An  Mu- 
seum and  its  bright  promise.  Its  efforts 
deserve  the  recognition  and  support  of 
those  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  which 
it  will  directly  serve;  and  In  a  larger 
sense,  all  who  are  interested  In  the  quality 
of  American  society— to  which  the  mile- 
high  arts  center  in  Denver  will  be  one  of 
the  sparkling  additions. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROJECT  TO 
BENEFIT  TEXAS  AND  OKLAHOMA 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  moniing  con- 
tains an  authorization  of  $46,400,000  for 
an  urgently  needed  water  pollution  con- 
trol project  benefiting  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

The  staggering  pollution  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  this  countrj-  has  become 
a  major  national  problem.  Today's  au- 
thorization ulll  help  considerablv  in  con- 
tinuing the  fight  to  halt  the  growing 
contamination  of  our  national  water 
supply. 

The  project  to  be  established  under 
the  bill  will  include  the  construction  of 
low  flow  dams  and  brine  storage  reser- 
voirs on  the  Wichita  River  which  will 
help  stop  salting  of  the  Wichita  and  the 
Red  River. 

Some  525  tons  of  chloride  are  poured 
into  the  headwaters  of  the  Wichita  each 
day,  producing  river  water  unflt  for  hu- 
man use.  The  drinking  water  standard 
approved  by  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
250  mUllgrams  per  liter  for  chlorides  and 
yet  the  average  chloride  concentration  of 
Lake  Kemp  on  the  Wichita  River  is  930 
milUgrams  per  liter  and  the  concentra- 
tion in  Lake  Texoma  on  the  Red  River  is 
300  milligrams  per  liter. 

The  Red  River  is  of  vast  importance 
to  thousands  of  residents  of  northern 
Texas,  .southern  Oklalioma,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  Mr.  President,  and  to- 
day's authorization,  if  It  reaches  flnal 
passage,  will  help  make  those  vital  waters 
cleaner  and  more  usable. 


ENZYME  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  address  the  Senate  to  add  to 
my  remarks  last  Wednesday  about  the 
promlsiiag  results  which  Dr.  Shlvely,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  obtained  in  the  en- 
zjTne  treatment  of  cancer. 

I  have  now  learned  that  another  sur- 
geon. Dr.  C.  J,  Michet,  when  he  was 
medical  director  of  the  Cancer  Research 
Foundation  of  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital 
In  Chicago,  obtained  the  same  remark- 
able results  as  Dr.  Shlvely  in  the  treat- 
ment of  advanced  cancer,  using  one  of 
the  enzymes  Dr.  Shlvely  used,  chymo- 
trypsin. 
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Dr  Mlchet  has  records  of  about  40 
cases  of  advanced  cancer  treated  with 
thLs  enzyme  Many  tumors  markedly 
decreased  In  size  or  melted  away  entirely; 
cancerous  skin  ulcers  showed  sljma  of 
healing:  great  Improvement  In  pain  and 
other  symptoms  took  place:  some  pa- 
tients were  able  to  get  out  of  their  hos- 
pital beds  and  go  home  and  return  to  a 
normal  life.  Includtnfr  one  patient  who 
was  moribund. 

Now  If  Just  one  of  these  advanced  can- 
cer patients  had  been  permanently  cured 
by  an  enzyme  It  would,  of  course,  have 
been  the  marvelous  news  which  we  are 
all  waiting  for  In  the  treatment  of  this 
terrible  disease  And  Dr.  Shlvely  and 
Dr  Mlchet  would  be  excellent  candidates 
for  the  Nobel  Pnze  In  medicine. 

The  point  Is  that  the  kind  of  results 
which  Mr  Mlchet  and  Dr  Shlvely  have 
obtained  appear  to  be  not  only  as  good 
or  better  than  the  results  obtained  by 
the  highly  toxic  chemicals  presently  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA  for  the  treatment  of 
advanced  cancer,  but  also  the  en2ymes 
are  essentially  nontoxic  and  physiologi- 
cal In  nature  which  means  that  fiture 
varieties  and  combinations  of  them  have 
great  theoretical  promise. 

S<)me  of  Dr.  Mlchet's  cases  were 
plagued  with  marked  allergic  reactlona. 
and  some  troublesome  but  scientifically 
very  significant  pain  caused  by  the 
enzymes  In  the  cancerous  tumors.  But 
Dr  Shlvely,  with  his  slow  InfusloiiS  of 
a  combination  of  six  highly  puilfled 
en/ymes.  seems  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  allergic  and  other  undesh-able 
reactions. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  Dr  Bergel,  the  deal  on 
the  Cancer  Institute  of  the  Royal  Caicer 
Ho.spital  In  England,  has  confirmed  uhat 
some  of  these  enzymes  cause  animal 
cancers  to  regress,  and  urged  5  years  ago 
that  these  enzymes  be  given  a  thorough 
trial  in  the  treatment  of  human  can:er. 
Yet  not  only  has  the  Food  and  D-ug 
Administration  done  everything  it  could 
to  discourage  Dr.  Shlvely  and  his  enzyme 
treatment  of  human  cancer,  but  also  'he 
National  Cancer  Institute  appears  to 
have  been  negligent  In  not  pursuing  this 
whole  line  of  Investigation. 

In  my  remarks  last  week.  I  pointed 
out  the  t>ad  effects  of  government  mo- 
noptillzatlon  of  cancer  research,  and  of 
the  FDA  use  of  double  standards  in  its 
regulauun  of  the  Independent  investUa- 
tor  versus  the  Goverrunent-paid  reseaich 
worker  in  the  cancer  field. 

We  now  have  confirmatory  eviderce 
from  two  reputable  phy.slclans,  working 
entirely  independently  of  each  othjr. 
that  the  enzyme  treatment  of  cancer  is 
modestly  but  genuinely  effective.  Of  the 
greatest  imporUnce.  It  is  essentially  non- 
toxic and  physiological  in  nature,  and 
thas  holds  out  real  promise  for  tie 
future. 

It  would  seem  that  the  FDA  and  tie 
NCI  should  thoroughly  investigate  tUs 
new  approach  In  the  treatment  of  canc<r. 


SAVE  OUR  FORE.STS 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President.  In  tlie 
near  future.  America  and  the  world  miiy 
be  confronted  with  a  very  serious  prob- 


lem— the  problem  of  a  timber  shortage. 
Although  presently  there  are  large  tim- 
ber resources  in  the  United  States,  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  world's  timber 
needs  are  growing.  It  Is  probable  that  In 
another  10  years  our  supply  will  meet  our 
demand  and  that  by  the  year  2000  there 
will  be  a  timber  shortage.  We  must 
recognize  this  problem  and  prepare  for 
it.  Not  only  must  we  try  to  conserve  our 
current  sources  but  we  must  also  try  to 
find  new  sources. 

Mr.  President,  my  State.  Alaska,  pro- 
vides these  new  sources;  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  undeveloped  potential  source  left 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  untapped  timber  resource  In 
Alaska  which  Is  thought  to  be  of  use 
commercially.  However  conservation  of 
this  land  presents  a  grave  problem,  for 
AJaska  has  always  been  plagued  by  forest 
fires  In  the  last  10  years  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forest  land  have  burned 
in  Alaska,  and  In  1966  vast  acreages  have 
been  burned  over  with  threat  to  life  and 
property  One  reason  for  the  extent  of 
this  burned  acreage  is  that  a  fire  In 
Alaska  frequently  spreads  to  thousands 
of  acres  if  it  is  not  controlled  within 
the  first  300  acres.  An  average  of  4,400 
acres  per  fire  are  destroyed  in  Alaska 
as  compared  to  a  30-acre  average  In  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

Such  high  statistics  are  due  to  a 
variety  of  conditions  typical  only  to 
Alaska  in  the  United  States.  Weather 
conditions  constitute  one  of  the  major 
reasons  Glaciers  can  cause  extremes  In 
weather;  their  presence  may  affect  wind 
velocity,  giving  It  added  force  and  In- 
creased irregularity.  The  winds  tend  to 
become  stronger  in  late  afternoon  at 
which  time  most  lightning  storms  occur 
These  storms  account  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  burned  acreage  because  con- 
trolling methods  are  not  always  as  avail- 
able to  areas  with  lightning  fires  as  they 
are  to  areas  with  man-caused  fires.  Re- 
mote, uninhabited  areas  are  susceptible 
to  lightning  fires  but  not  to  man-caused 
fires.  Air  pressure  units,  which  affect  the 
strength  and  development  of  the  fire, 
also  tend  to  build  up  In  sections  of  Alaska 
Grass,  moss,  and  other  rapid  burning 
plants  are  present  in  all  of  Alaska's 
vegeUUve  area.  The  enormity  and  lack 
of  communication  faclLties  In  some  of 
the  more  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
Alaska  increase  the  problems  and  the 
necessity  of  better  detection  methods 

Tl^e  need  for  improved  fire  detection 
methods  exists  not  only  In  Alaska  but  in 
every  one  of  the  50  States.  Each  year 
millions  of  acres  of  valuable  forest  land 
are  destroyed  by  fire.  With  the  Increas- 
ing need  for  timber  we  must  conserve  as 
many  of  our  timber  resources  as  possible. 
Even  if  enough  new  sources  were  found 
and  utilized  there  would  still  exist  the 
exigency  of  preservation.  In  the  past 
people  have  relied  upon  visual  observa- 
tion for  fire  detection.  Th:s  has  proved 
Ineffective  for  obvious  reasons.  Weather 
conditions.  Illumination,  topography  and 
even  the  extent  of  the  delay  from  the 
time  the  fire  ignites  until  it  Is  discovered 
are  the  moet  prevalent  reasons.  Realiza- 
tion of  visual  limitations  and  concern 
over  our  growing  timber  needs  have  re- 
sulted In  great  progress  in  aew  detection 
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methods.  The  Northern  Forest  Fire 
Laboratory  began  a  research  program  m 
the  latter  part  of  1961  which  has  resulted 
in  newly  developed  detection  systems 
usii^  remote  sensing.  These  new  meth- 
ods of  remote  surveillance  make  detec- 
tion not  only  of  going  forest  fires  fore- 
seeable in  the  future  but  also  the  possi- 
bility of  mapping  a  fire  and  of  locating 
storms  resulting  in  fire.  Let  me  briefly 
describe  some  of  the  more  promising 
and  advanced  methods. 

The  most  developed  and  effective  of 
the  new  remote  sensing  detection  systems 
Is  an  Infrared  system.     Infrared  Is  the 
name  assigned  to  a  "specific  wavelength 
region  of  the  entire  electromagnetic  radi- 
ation spectrum."    Its  value  Is  In  Its  abil- 
ity to  detect  fires  by  the  energy  emitted 
from  the  fire  by  wavelengths  rather  than 
by  illumination.    Thus  problems  of  night 
detection  would  be  eliminated  as  would 
tlie  problem  of  discovering  fires  which 
went  unobserved  until  after  a  previous 
fire  had  been  controlled  because  of  heav7 
smoke      The  Infrared  system  also  pro- 
vides a  method  for  measuring  the  size  of 
the  fire  and  for  mapping  Its  location  to 
the  extent  that  rivers,  roads  and  other 
landscape    characteristics    are    shown 
The  fire's  exact  location  is  then  deter- 
mined and  the  best  approach  to  the  fire 
is  revealed.     The  intensity  and  velocity 
of  a  fire  can  be  calculated  by  this  system. 
The    Infrared    system    Is    being   experi- 
mented with  In  aircraft;  the  system  re- 
quires an  unobstructed  view  of  the  source 
of  the  energy  or  heat  to  be  effective  and 
thus  a  high  observation  point  is  essential. 
Radar  and  sferlcs  are  two  types  of  re- 
mote  sensing    being    tested   for   use  In 
tracking     lightning     storm     situations. 
Radar  Is  employed  by  the  US.  Weather 
Bureau  to  track  "cumulonimbus  cloud 
formations,    normally    associated    with 
thunderstorm  activity."     The  radar  set 
operates  by  transmitting  pulses  of  micro- 
wave energy  In  a  narrow  beam  and  de- 
tecting the  energy  reflected  by  a  target. 
Radar  is  quite  effective  In  determining 
the  location  of  a  possible  storm  but  It 
cannot,  as  of  now,  distinguish  between  an 
actual  storm  and  one  that  does  not  de- 
velop.    It  would  thus  be  used  primarily 
as  a  planning  method  In  detection  and 
as  a  study  device  to  learn  more  about 
"the  specific  nature  of  fire-setting  light- 
ning   storms  "     From     the    knowledge, 
techniques  can   be  developed   for  early 
storm  warnings  and  evaluations  of  wet 
or  dry  storms,  fast  or  slow  moving  storms, 
and  severe  or  moderate  storms.    Sferlcs 
is   a   method   of  tracking   lightning  by 
means   of   electromagnetic   energy   dis- 
charged by  the  lightning  and  carried  in 
wavelengths  of  the  radio  wave  spectrum. 
This  travels  along  the  earth's  surface,  as 
well  as  a  straight  line,  giving  the  sferlcs 
device  the  ability  to  detect  lightning  from 
thousands  of  miles     This.  In  addition  to 
a  very  low  cost  as  compared  to  radar. 
cau.se  the  sferlcs  equipment  to  be  consid- 
ered quite  Important.    Television  Is  also 
being  considered.     Although  It  has  the 
same  limitations  as  a  human.  It  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  used  In  unin- 
habitable regions. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  It  is  clear  Just 
how  far  flre-detectlon  methods  are  pro- 
gressing.    The  potentialities  of  remote 
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surveillance  are  enormous.  They  broaden 
the  scope  of  fire  detection  immensely. 

I  commend  the  Northern  Forest  Plre 
Laboratory  for  its  outstanding  work  thus 
far  and  urge  that  these  efforts  continue. 
This  research  merits  our  full  support. 
Preservation  of  timbf^r  resources  from 
fire  now  appears  in  the  realm  of  the  pos- 
sible. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  handling  Forest 
Service  appropriation.^;.  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  the  continuation  of  these  efforts. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  session  from  today 
until  noon  on  Monday  next,  the  Vice 
President  or  the  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  receive 
messages;  and  committees  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  NOON  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon,  Mon- 
day, October  17.  1966. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat~7 
o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  October  17.  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nomiiiations  received  bv  the 
Senate  October  14,  1966 : 

U.S.   Asms   Control    and   Dis.\rm.^ment 
Agency 

Samuel  De  Palma.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  an  .Assistant 
Director  of  tlae  U.S.  .'Vrms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  vice  Jacob  D.  Beam. 

In  the  Judiciary 
Robert  M.  Draper,  of  Olilo.  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph  F.  Klnneary, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  14.  1966: 

Civil.    Aeronautics    Board 

Robert  T.  Murphy,  of  Rhixle  Lsland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31, 
1972. 

Pbxeral    Trade    Commission 
Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commls-sloner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26,   1966. 

Environmental    Science    Sikvices 

.\DMI  N  ISTR.\TIO  N 

Werner  A.  Baum,  of  New  York,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration. 

Traftic   SArmr   Administrator 
William  Haddon.  Jr..  of  New  Yorlc,  to  be 
TrafBc  Safety  Administrate*. 


In  the  Coast  GrARo 
The  nominations  beginning  Dwlght  W. 
Shores,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg  ).  and  ending 
John  P.  DeLeonardls,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Octolser  11,   1966. 

'POSmHABTER. 

Robert  M.   CasseU,   Cary,   N.C. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  Octobi:h  1  1.  ]  ill  it; 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Why  are  thou  cast  down.  O  my  soul? 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me — 
ticype  thou  in  God. — Psalm  42 :   5. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  from  whom 
our  spirits  come,  with  whom  they  live 
and  unto  whom  they  return  when  life  on 
earth  is  over — in  the  quiet  of  this  mo- 
ment we  humbly  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  in  prayer.  'We  believe  in  Thee  with 
all  our  minds — do  Thou  make  Thyself 
real  to  us  in  our  hearts.  Grant  imto  us 
a  song  on  our  lips  in  the  morning, 
strength  for  the  day,  good  v^-111  for  one 
another,  a  steadfast  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try, courage  to  maintain  high  ideals  in 
our  political  life,  and  a  faith  that  gives 
us  confidence  and  helps  us  to  overcome 
the  evil  in  the  world. 

Give  to  us  an  inner  spirit  of  hospitality 
to  that  which  is  high  in  life  and  send  us 
forth  masters  of  ourself  because  we  are 
mastered  by  Thee.  By  Thy  spirit  of 
truth  alive  within  us  may  we  be  among 
that  company  of  Thy  children  who  lift 
the  world  and  do  not  lean  upon  It.  and 
who  leave  it  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3112)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants 
to  air  pollution  control  agencies  for 
maintenance  of  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  present  authority 
for  grants  to  develop,  establish,  or  im- 
prove such  programs:  make  the  use  of 
appropriations  under  the  act  more  flex- 
ible by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  delet- 
ing the  provision  limiting  the  total  of 
grants  for  support  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  any  year:  extend 
the  duration  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  act;  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15857)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Sa!ar5'  Act  of  1958  to  increase 
salaries  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
w^hich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine; 

H  R.  11256.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  13955.  An  act  to  establish  the  past 
and  present  location  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  certain  purposes. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17636) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

N.ATCHER,  GUIMO,  SMITH  Of  lOWa.  McF.ALL. 

Mahon,  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  McD.'Mje,  and 
Bow. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS  .MUST  BE 
LIMITED 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  'louse  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  xtend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  im- 
perative and  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
textile  industiT  that  manmade  fiber 
products  be  omitted  from  reductions  in 
duty  during  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
reductions.  It  is  urgent  that  the  United 
States  initiate  international  discussions 
which  will  lead  t-o  an  early  negotiation  of 
an  all-fiber  textile  an-angement  includ- 
ing manmade  fiber  and  wool  textiles.  It 
is  high  time  that, we  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  a  modification  of  the  long-term 
cotton  textile  arrangement  to  include 
manmade  fiber  and  wool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  manmade  fiber 
is  permitted  to  come  into  the  United 
States  virtually  unrestrained,  then  the 
entire  textile  industry  and  the  jobs  of  its 
employees  are  In  jeopardy.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  for  our  foreign  competitors  to 
convert  almost  overnight  from  cotton  to 
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noanmade  fiber  and  thus  circumvent  the 
lon»c-t«rm  voluntary  textile  agreement. 

Imports  of  maiunade  fibers,  yams, 
fabn&s,  and  apparel  of  a  related  nature 
are  Increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  In 
fact,  miport^  of  manmade  fiber  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1966  totaled  111 
million  pounds  while  our  exports  were 
approximately  103  million  pounds.  The 
overall  American  textile  picture  cannot 
remain  healthy  as  long  as  manmade 
fiber  and  wool  are  permitted  to  pour  into 
our  country  from  the  far  comers  of  the 
earth  with  little  real  restriction. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Chemstrand  man- 
made  fiber  plant  at  my  hometown  of 
Greenwood  is  a  classic  example  of  hew  an 
Industry  can  greatly  benefit  an  area 
threatened  by  unemployment  and  reces- 
sion Chemstrand  has  been  a  fantastic 
boost  to  the  economy  of  my  home 
county 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  saclflce 
the  interest  of  my  own  area  and  c<  unt- 
less  other  communities  In  a  similar  situ- 
ation throughout  the  Nation  by  pennlt- 
ti;.<  iow-waKe  foreign  imports  to  flood 
the  American  market:*  Wool  textiles  are 
in  a  similar  category  to  manmade  fibers 
Woolen  U'.xtlles  are  likewise  threatened 
by  excessive  foreign  Imports 

Mr  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
tion at  this  time  in  U  S.  import  dutll^s  on 
manmade  fibers,  filaments,  yarns,  fabrics, 
apparel,  and  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts Including  cotton  textiles  The  ne- 
gotiation of  a  separate  agreemen,  on 
man-made  fiber  textiles  Is  now  in  o-der. 
Modirlcatlon  of  the  Geneva  long-erm 
cotton  textile  arrangements  to  include 
manmade  fiber  and  woolen  textiles  is 
urgpi'.t  This  action  is  necessary  now  to 
mamtain  our  entire  textile  Industry  and 
protect  the  jobs  of  its  employees  fiom 
excessive  low-wage,  slave  labor  foreign 
Imports 


October  H,  1966 
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This  article  la  based  on  an  erroneous 
newspaper  report  that  I  had  quoted  Gov- 
ernor Branlgin  during  the  first  day  of 
debate  as  saying  he  was  for  noncontigu- 
ous areas  with  respect  to  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  The  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  SkubitcI.  as  I 
recall,  was  on  the  floor  during  that  entire 
debate  on  T\jesday  and  he  knows  that  I 
did  not  make  such  a  statement.  He  also 
knows  that  on  the  following  day  I  made 
Governor  Branlglns  position  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Inclusion  of  noncontigu- 
ous areas  quite  clear.  What  I  did  saj- 
was  that  Governor  Branlgin  was  for  the 
port -park  oompr'^m"^- 
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GOVERNOR    BRANIGINS    POSIT]  ON 
ON  THE  INDIANA  DUNES 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.'^. 

TTie  SPFL\KER  Is  there  objectlor  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana^ 

There  w  as  no  objection 

Mr    K(U-.'^H      Mr    Speaker.  I  hoW   In 
my    hand    a    Dear    Colleague"    letter 
which  wa.s  written  by  our  oolleague.  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Jor  Skubi-zI 
In  this  letter  he  states 

The  "iw.  ««1  article  taJcen  from  the  In- 
diana ijuir  .jf  Thursday.  October  13.  iga^S  1« 
poBiuve  proof  of  tbe  attitude  of  Governor 
BrarJgln  with  regard  to  the  Udai;  ameod- 
meiit 

The  article  Is  headed  Branlgin  May 
Boycott  Riiush  Fund  Dinner  " 

First  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
the  dinner  was  held  last  evenmt;  Gov- 
ernor Branisrtn  was  present.  Governor 
Branigin  and  I  had  a  very  wirdiai  and 
fine  meetint;  one  with  the  other  And 
Governor  Brai'.u'in  spoke  in  complimen- 
tary terms  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Indiana  deletjatlon.  including  the 
Member  who  is  standing  In  the  well  of 
the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 
Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  night  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  HJR.  15111. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  if  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle.  In  view 
of  last  evening's  colloquy. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  It  has  not  The  rea- 
son for  making  this  request  Is  to  give 
the  minority  side  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  report  before  It  is  filed.  If  I  do  not 
obtain  unanimous  consent.  I  can  file  the 
report  today  while  the  House  Is  In  ses- 
sion, without  consent.  I  am  merely  try- 
ing to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  see  the  report  before  It  Is  filed. 

Mr.  H-\LL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand 
thoroughly  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  ability  of  the  gentleman  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  file  the  re- 
port at  any  time  the  House  Is  In  session. 
I  would  respectfully  ask  him— In  view  of 
the  prior  colloquy,  at  which  time  I  un- 
derstood he  could  file  It  at  any  time  to- 
day—that he  withhold  the  request  until 
we  have  cleared  with  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Otherwise.  I  shaU  be  constrained 
to  object. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  reque.st. 


Not  only  will  this  result  In  economies,  but 
of  perhaps  greater  Importance  Is  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  young  men  to 
be  drafted  will  be  lessened  by  this  action 

Slightly  over  a  year  ago,  I  reported 
that  there  were  at  least  50.000  active- 
duty  military  men  in  our  armed  senlce 
performing  civilian-type  work  who  could 
and  should  be  moved  Into  combat  units. 

The  Secretary-  of  Defense,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert S  McNamara,  and  his  staflf  re- 
acted promptly.  Studies  by  Department 
of  Defense  officials  disclosed  that  74,000 
of  the  combat- trained  military  person- 
nel working  on  clvillan-type  functions 
could  be  returned  to  military  duties  and 
be  replaced  by  60.500  civilians,  at  a  sav- 
ings of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Subsequent  thereto,  these  Defense 
studies  resulted  In  a  conclusion  that  ap- 
proximately 3,500  military  personnel 
working  in  commissary  stores,  post  ex- 
changes, bowling  alleys,  theaters.  oflBcers' 
clubs,  and  similar  activities  could  also 
be  replaced  by  civilians. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  these  decisions. 


REPLACEMENT  OP  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL WORKING  IN  CrVILIAN- 
TYPE  POSITIONS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  re<:'ie8t  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, Hon.  Tom  Morris.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  replace  an  additional  40,000  combat- 
trained  military  personnel,  now  work- 
ing In  civilian-type  positions,  with  civil 
service   employees,   In   fiscal   year   1968. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2947 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  S, 
2947. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEOPLE  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  BE 
AFRAID 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG      Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  when  I  read  In  the 
newspapers,  as  I  did  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  the  statement  of  a 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union.     He  said  be- 
cause of  the  Red  Chinese  they  could  not 
get  their  equipment  Into  North  Vietnam 
to   help   defeat   the   U.S.   aggressors  in 
Vietnam.     Then  last  week  Andrei  Gro- 
myko  of  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  the 
White  House  and  discussions  were  held 
at  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment.    The  President  of  the  Ui\lled 
States  announced  that  he  wants  to  ex- 
pand our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Red  bloc  nations.     It  seems  to 
me,  Mr   Speaker,  we  must  be  losing  our 
minds.     I  agree  with  the  President  when 
he  said   that  he   did  not   want  to  halt 
bombing  because  he  did  not  want  our 
boys  to  be  fighting  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs.     Yet  we  propose  to 
increase  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the    Red    Communist    nations   who  are 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  these  very 
same  boys  in  Vietnam.     This  makes  no 


sense  to  me.  The  President  talks  about 
people  being  afraid.  You  bet  I  am 
afraid.  I  am  afraid  of  what  is  happen- 
ing In  South  Vietnam.  I  am  afraid  and 
there  are  over  300. uOO  men  over  there 
that  are  afraid,  and  they  have  parents, 
wives,  and  friends  in  this  country  that 
are  afraid,  too.  If  the.se  are  the  policies 
we  are  going  to  pur."ue  in  this  country, 
then  they  have  a  risht  to  be  afraid. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
I-'^KESHORE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  HoiLse  is  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  51.  which  the 
Clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Udall]  ,  on  which 
a  separate  vote  has  tjeen  demanded. 
Without  objection  the  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall  1. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ollered  by  Mr.  Udall  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "the  Committee 
amendment."  and  insert  Hie  lakeshore  shall 
comprise  the  area  within  the  boundaries 
delineated  on  a  map  Identified  as  'A  Pro- 
posed Indiana  Dunes  National  I^akeshore", 
dated  September  1966.  and  bearing  the  num- 
XxT  'LNPNE-IOOS-ID',  which  map  is  on  flle 
and  available  for  public  In.spection  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.     On  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  183.  nays  147,  answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  100.  as  follows: 

(Roll   No.  362  I 
YEAS— 183 


Adanu 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Callan 

Cameron 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 


Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

DiKgs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

D\-al 


Ford. 

William  D. 
FYa.ser 
Fried  t>l 

Pulton.  Tenn. 
Oarmatz 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 


Kdward.^.  Calif.  Grabowskl 
F.dwiirds  La        Green.  Pa. 


Erlenborn 

Pal  Ion 

Farbstein 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Pa.>icel! 

FelKhan 

Pino 

Flood 

Pogarty 


Orelgg 

Grtder 

Grlfflths 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Hays 

Mink 

:-^a:."!or 

Hechler 

Monagan 

:-  iif-iier 

Helstoskl 

Moorhead 

iichmldhause 

HoUaeld 

Morgan 

Schwelker 

Holland 

Moms 

Secrest 

Howard 

Morrison 

Senner 

Hungate 

Multer 

Shipley 

Irwin 

Murphy.  111. 

Sickles 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Jennings 

Nedzi 

Slack 

Joelson 

Nix 

Smith,  Iowa 

Jones.  Ala. 

O'Brien 

Springer 

Karsten 

O'Hara.  111. 

Staggers 

Kastenmeler 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Stalbaum 

Kee 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Stratton 

King,  Calif, 

O'Neill,  Ma^. 

Stubblefleld 

King.  Utah 

Ottinger 

Sullivan 

Klrwan 

Patman 

Taylor 

K]uczyn.Bkl 

Patten 

Tenzer 

Krebs 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Leggett 

Phllbin 

Tuppcr 

Long.  La. 

Pike 

Tuien 

Long.  Md. 

Poage 

Udall 

Love 

Pnce 

UUtnan 

McCarthy 

Randall 

Van  Deerlln 

McClory 

Bees 

Vanlk 

McDowell 

Reuss 

Vlgorlto 

McPall 

Rodino 

Viviau 

McOrath 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Waldia 

McVlcker 

Ronan 

Walker,  N.  Me 

Macdonald 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Wilson, 

Machen 

Rosenthal 

Charles  H. 

Madden 

Rostenkowskl 

Wolff 

Mathlas 

Roujsh 

Wright 

Matthews 

Roybal 

Yates 

Meeds 

Rumsfeld 

Young 

Miller 

St  Germain 

Zablockl 

Mlnish 

St.  Onge 

NAYS— U7 

Abbltt 

Dwyer 

Mize 

Ajidrews, 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Moore 

George  W. 

Ellsworth 

Morse 

Andrews. 

Everett 

Morton 

N.  Dak. 

Plndley 

Mosher 

Arends 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Natcher 

Ashbrook 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Ashmore 

Fultoii,  Pa 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ayres 

Gathlngs 

PaB.sman 

Bates 

Goodell 

Pelly 

Battln 

Grover 

Pickle 

Beckworth 

Gubscr 

Plrnle 

Belcher 

Gurney 

Poff 

Bell 

Haley 

Quie 

Berry 

Hall 

Reld.  ni. 

Betts 

Halleck 

Relfel 

Bolton 

Hardy 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bow 

Harsha 

River?.  B.C. 

Bray 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Roberts 

Brock 

Henderson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Broomfleld 

Herlong 

Roudebush 

Brown.  Clar- 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hosmer 

SchneebeU 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hull 

SeWen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hutchln.son 

Shrlver 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Slke.-^ 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Skubitz 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Smith.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Jonas 

Smith.  Va. 

Casey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Jones,  N.C 

Talcott 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Teas^ue.  Calif. 

Chelf 

King,  NY. 

Tea«ue,  Tex. 

Clawson.  Del 

Kornegay 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Kunkel 

Tuck 

Collier 

Laird 

utt 

Colmer 

Langen 

Waggonner 

Oonable 

Latta 

Walker.  Miss. 

Cramer 

Lennon 

Watkins 

Cunningham 

Llp.=comta 

Watson 

Curtis 

McDade 

Watts 

Dague 

McEwen 

Whalley 

Davis.  Wis. 

MacGregor 

White.  Tex. 

Derwlnskt 

Mahon 

Whltener 

Devlne 

Main  lard 

Whltten 

Dole 

Marsh 

Williams 

Dorn 

Martin,  Nebr, 

WiUls 

Dowdy 

May 

Wilson.  Bob 

Downing 

Michel 

Wydler 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Younger 

ANSWER.KD  "PRESENT"— 2 

Race 

Widnall 

NOT  VOTING- 

100 

Abemethy 

Cabell 

Corbett 

Adair 

Cahlll 

Gorman 

Albert 

Callaway 

Craley 

Anderson, 

Carey 

Culver 

Tenn. 

Celler 

Curt  in 

Andrews, 

Clancy 

Davis.  Oa. 

Glenn 

Clausen, 

Dawson 

Asplnall 

DonH. 

Denton 

Baring 

Conte 

Dlckln.son 

Burton,  Utah 

Cooley 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edmondson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Prellnghuysen 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hicks 

Huot 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kelly 

Keogh 


Kupferman 

Landrum 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Minsball 

Moeller 

Moss 

Murray 

O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

Pepper 

Pool 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Pur  ceil 

Qulilen 

Redlln 

Reld,  NY. 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncailo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ryan 

Schisler 

Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

Wyatt 


BCr. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Hamilton  for,  with  Mr.  'Wldnall  agalnrt. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.    Hebert   with    Mr.    Martin    of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with 
Corbett. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  CKonskl 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  QuUIen. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr  Mackle  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr,  Corman  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Mlnneeota  with  Mr.  Kupfer- 
man. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Smith  Of 
CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

Mr.  M06S  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rhodee  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Puclnsltl  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Redlln  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texaa. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Tumble. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ron- 
cailo. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Glerm  Andrews. 

Mr,  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  frc»n 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a   live   pair   with   the   gentleman   from 
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Indiana    [Mr    Hamilton]      If  he  were     Bates 


r)rp«pnt    ho    tx.T 


ilH     Ko 


Battln 


Pulton.  Pa. 


Morton 


Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 
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„..-.^n«4         Tn-»r.4-      tl-ie 


*fr'»vj*.^-o,     lu     iu3n^,ai     yftxi      llfuo 


same  ooys  in  Vietnam,     inls  raaices  no 


Cohelan 


Pogarty 


xiuLiiuway 
H.twklns 


oxuiud 

Burton,  Utah 


Cooley 


Duncan.  Oreg 


A.X..'^^   '  ^  '   "    ' 


-1.    u^-fcarkCi  .    X    iiavc 

a   live   pair   with   the   gentleman   from 
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Indi.iaa  [Mr.  Hamilton)  If  he  were 
prf.vrit  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
vi>ted  -nay."  I  withdraw  ray  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  .^bove  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
enijrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
btU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l)e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 
were— yeas     204,     nays     141.     answered 
"preseru    2,  not  voting  85.  as  foUows: 
(Roll  No.  363 1 
TEAS — 204 

OrUBlha 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Ranley 

Hanna 

H.insen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hnthaway 

HawkUu 

Hays 

Heihler 

Helstoskl 

HoUflcId 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobe 

Jennings 

Joelson 


AddAbbo 

Anderson.  111. 
An    unzlo 
Ash'.?y 
Ban<1st.-» 
Ba-rt-tt 
Be.':nett 
Hi.  .;ham 
B;.i:nlk 

Boiand 

Bolllr-.^- 

Brademas 

Brooics 

Burke 

B';rton.  Calir 

Bvne.  Pa. 

Cailiin 

Cameron 

Ctu-ey 

Ca.-iev 

Ce:>r 

Chrlf 

ClAik 

Clevr-nger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Coiiyers 

Daddarlo 

D;in;"ls 

d"    t  Qarza 

Dp)  mey 

De:,'. 

D>-'*lnskl 

Dl:       .'11 

D<j-   ihue 

Df!  *■ 

EhiUkl 

DysU 

Ed  J.  i.-ds.  Calif 

Ed*-arda,  La 

ErK-:  .^o.-:l 

F-\i:  .:'. 

Fa.-r)8teln 

Fa.-nsley 

Fun.  ,m 

Pa.t.pU 

Feu:  .Tan 

Flndley 

Plr;o 

hi,..  ,1 

Ford. 

W.'.lam  D 
F:  ■!.-.•' 
FrSdel 
Pulton.  Tenn 
Oarmatz 
''Ha:mo 
aibf»..ns 

Ollliican 
On-  -jiiez 
Orab  .wakl 
Qrav 
Orf.  n.  Vm. 

Orlder 


Abh'.tt 
Atid.-"««. 
George  W 


Otunger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuas 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 
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Plaher 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

PreJInghuysen 

Puqua 

Oallagber 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hirvey,  Ind 

Hebert 

Hkki 
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Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa 
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Landrum 

Mcculloch 

McMillan 

Maokay 

Mackle 

Martin,  Ala, 
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Matsunaga 

MoeUer 
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Murray 

O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

Pool 

PurceU 

Redlln 

Relnecke 

Resnirk 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  P». 

Schlslcr 

Scolt 

Smith,  Calif. 
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Steed 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Ullman 

White,  Idaho 
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Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Hamilton  for.  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 

Mr    Denton  for.   with   Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Us.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against 

Mr.  Fogarty  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia against 

Mr.  Resnick  for.  with  Mr  Relnecke  against 

Mr.  Rivera  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Dlckln- 
■on  against. 

Mr.   Matsunaga   for.   with  Mr.   Olenn  An- 
drews against. 

Mr      Kupferman     for,     with     Mr      CabeU 
against. 

Mr    Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr 
Fisher  against. 

Mr  SchUler  for,  with  Mr  McMillan  against. 


Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Macltle  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Mackay  for.  with  Mr.  Cooley  against 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  for.  with  Mr 
Hagan  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Murray  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Calla- 
way. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr   Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr  Curtln. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Harvev  of 
Indiana. 

Mr,  MoeUer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stafford 
Mr,  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McCuUoch 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr  O'Konskl. 

Mr  Trimble  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr,  Clancy. 

Mr   Culver  with  Mr   Roncallo. 

Mr  Craley  with  Mr  Baring. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Redlln 

Mr   Purcell  with  Mr   Sweeney. 

Mr   Huot  with  Mr   Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Dawson 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Toll, 

Mr  Mcdowell  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr  HORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Denton].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilton].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1024.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S  360. 

MOTION   OFTERED  BY    MR.   UDALL  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Udau.:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S  260  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  HR  51,  as  passed  .is  follows- 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  educa- 
tional. Inspirational,  and  recreational  use 
of  the  public  certain  portions  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  and  other  areas  of  scenic,  scientific. 
and  historic  interest  and  recreational  value 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "lake- 
shore")  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.     The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  the 
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,iiea  within  the  houndarles  riellneated  on  a 
map  Identified  as  'A  Proposal  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore'.  dated  September  1966, 
and  bearing  the  number  LNPNE-IOOS-ID", 
which  map  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Drparlnient  of  the 
Interior. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
p.roperty,  or  any  Interest  therein,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  The  Indiana 
Dunes  State  Park  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate  with 
the  State  for  the  acquisition  of  .said  park. 
In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange  for  tlie  purpcises  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  accejn  title  to  non- 
Federal  property  located  within  the  area  de- 
scribed in  section  1  of  this  Act  and  convey 
to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  i;iKitr  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  which  he  classifies  as  suit- 
able for  exchange  or  other  disposal  within 
the  State  of  Indiana  or  Illinois.  Properties 
so  exchanged  shall  be  appro.xlmately  equal 
In  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  who  may.  in  his  discretion,  base 
his  determination  on  an  independent  ap- 
praisal obtained  by  him:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

"(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts 
requiring  the  expenditure,  when  appropri- 
ated, of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  section  10  of  this  Act,  but  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  under  any  such  contract 
shall  be  contingent  on  the  appropriation  of 
funds  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
thereby  Incurred. 

"Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  an.d  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  de.scrlbed 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  which  in  his  opinion 
Is  efficiently  admlnlstrable  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register.  Fol- 
lowing such  establisiiment  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  continue 
to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in  lands  for 
the  lakeshore. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secret.iry's  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  Improved  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  during  all  times  when  an  appro- 
priate zoning  agency  shall  have  In  force  and 
applicable  to  such  property  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  zoning  ordinance  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  term  'Improved  property',  when- 
ever used  in  this  Act.  shall  me.m  a  detached, 
one-family  dwelling,  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  January  4.  1965.  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom.Tierclal  resi- 
dential use.  togetiier  with  any  structures 
accessory  to  the  dv^elhng  which  are  situated 
on  the  lands  so  dt-siKn^'-ted.  The  amount  of 
land  so  designated  .sJiall  in  every  case  be  not 
more  than  three  acrep  in  area,  and  In  mak- 
ing such  designation  the  -Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  manner  of  noncommercial 
residential  use  in  which  the  dwelling  and 
land    have  customarily    been    enjoyed:    Pro- 


vided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  land  so  designated  any  be^ich  or  waters, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  beach  or  waters,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto  or  public  use 
thereof. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  specifying  standards  for  ap- 
proval by  him  of  zoning  ordinances  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act. 
The  Secertary  may  issue  amended  regula- 
tions specifying  standards  for  approval  by 
him  of  zoning  ordinances  whenever  he  shall 
consider  such  amended  regulations  to  be  de- 
sirable due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  con- 
ditions. The  Secret.iry  shall  approve  any 
zoning  ordinance  and  any  amendment  to 
any  approved  zoning  ordinance  submitted 
to  him  which  conforms  t-o  the  standards  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  adoption  of  such  ordinance  or 
amendment  by  the  zoning  agency.  Such 
approval  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  revoked, 
by  Issuance  of  any  amended  regulations  after 
the  date  of  such  approval,  for  so  long  as  such 
ordinance  or  amendment  remains  in  effect 
as  approved. 

"(b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations and  amended  regulations  for  approval 
of  any  zoning  ordinance  or  zoning  ordinance 
amendment  shall  contribute  to  the  effect  of 

(1)  prohibiting  the  commercl.aJ  and  li^.dus- 
trlal  use,  other  than  any  c<3mmerclal  or  in- 
dustrial use  which  is  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  all  property  covered  by  the  ordinance 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore;  and 

(2)  promoting  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment, in  accordance  with  t!ie  purpcxses  of  this 
Act,  of  the  area  covered  by  the  ordinance 
within  the  lakeshore  by  means  of  acreage, 
frontage,  and  setback  requirements  and  other 
provisions  which  may  be  required  by  such 
regulations  to  be  Included  In  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

"(c)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provision  which  he 
may  consider  adverse  to  the  preservation  and 
development,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  of  the  area  comprising  the 
lakeshore;  or  (2)  falls  to  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that  the  Secretary  shall  receive 
notice  of  any  variance  granted  under  and  any 
exception  made  to  the  application  of  such 
ordinance  or  amendment. 

"(d)  If  any  Improved  property,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  -hiis  been  suspended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is 
made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under  or  ex- 
ception to  such  zoning  ordinance,  or  is  sub- 
jected to  any  use,  which  variance,  exception, 
or  use  fails  to  conform  \o  or  is  Inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  stand.ord  contained  In 
reg^ulatlons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  pii£sage  of  such 
ordinance,  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, terminate  the  suspension  of  his  author- 
ity to  acquire  such  Improved  property  by 
condemnation. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shrill  furnish  to  any 
party  in  Interest  requesting  the  same  a  certif- 
icate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  property 
located  within  the  lakeshore  as  to  which  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such  prop- 
erty by  condemnation  has  been  suspended  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that 
such  authority  has  been  so  suspended  and 
the  reason  therefor. 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  lt.s  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to 
such  acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  for  a 
term  of  twenty-five  years,  or  for  such  lesser 
time  as  the  said  owner  or  owners  may  elect 
at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary. 
Where  any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use 


and  occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
retained  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  occtu-s  with  respect  to  such 
property  which  falls  to  conform  or  is  In  any 
manner  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  with  the 
applicable  standards  contained  In  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  and  which  Is  in  effect  on  said  date:  Pto- 
vided,  That  no  use  which  is  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance 
approved  in  accordance  with  said  section  5 
and  applicable  to  such  property  shall  be  held 
to  fail  to  conform  or  be  opposed  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  any  such  standard.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  under  this  subsection,  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  so  terminated 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  portion  of  said  right  which  remained 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

"Sec  7.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
lakeshore  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory  au- 
thority otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  order  that  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
permanently  preserved  In  its  present  state, 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  therein  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna  or  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing  or  with 
the  preservation  of  such  historic  sites  and 
structures  as  the  Secretary  may  designate: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  public  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
features  within  the  lakeshore  by  establishing 
such  trails,  observation  points,  and  exhibits 
and  providing  such  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  such  public  enjoyment  and 
understanding:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  may  develop  for  appropriate  public 
uses  such  portions  of  the  lakeshore  as  he 
deems  especially  adaptable  for  such  uses. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission.  Said  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  national  lakeshore  pursuant  to 
this   Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members,  each  api>ointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows:  (1) 
one  member  who  Is  a  year-round  resident  of 
Porter  County  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  commissioners  of 
such  county;  (2i  one  member  who  is  a  year- 
round  resident  of  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 
to  be  appointed  from  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  town; 
(3)  one  member  who  is  a  year-round  resi- 
dent of  the  towns  of  Porter.  Dune  Acres. 
Portage.  Pines.  Chesterton.  Ogden  Dunes,  or 
the  village  of  Tremont.  such  member  to  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  boards  of  trustees  or  the  trustee  of  the 
affected  town  or  township;  (4)  one  member 
who  is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Michigan  City  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  such  city;  (5)  two  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana; and  (6)  one  member  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member   to  be   Chairman.     Any  vacancy   in 
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the  O.nunjsBlon  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
Tojk-.r.fr  in  whirr,  th*  crlglnaJ  appointment 
was  nicide 


October  U,  1966 


same  protest  was  made  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  Central  Park  in  New  Yorlr 


York  City  In  order  to  be  present  to  vote 


October  U,  1966 
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a  national  park  or  lakeshore  as  one  de-     have  5  legislative  days  iii  which  to  ex-     The  intent  of  H.R.  15748  i.'?  to  provide  an 


JUCUUA 


■K.iHiiiiiierror,  wiin  Ur  McMillan  a««liut.     tbU  Act.    The  lakeahor©  ahall  comprise  tbe 


residential   use   In   which    the   dwelling   and      at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary, 
land   have   custonmrlly   been    enjoyed:    Pro-     where  any  such  owner  retains  a  right  ol  use 


(c)   The    Secretary    shall    designate    one 
member   to  be   Chairman.     Any  vacancy   in 
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the  OjmxmsBlon  ahall  be  fUled  m  the  s&me 
manner  in  which  the  orlglnai  appolntmenl 
waa  m^e 

"id  I  A  membei  of  the  Coounlaalon  shall 
»«rv9  without  compensaUon  aa  such.  The 
Secretary  U  authorized  to  pay  the  expense 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Comtniaalon  in 
carrying  out  !ta  reaponalblliuee  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by   the  Chairman 

"(ei  The  Secretary  or  his  dealgnee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  conault  with  the  Com- 
miaalon  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
the  developmeat  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeahore  and  with  reapect  to  the 
provisions  of  sectiona  4.  5.  and  6  of  thia  Act 
••S«c  9.  Nothing  In  thla  Act  shall  deprive 
the  .State  of  Indiana  or  any  political  subdJ- 
vlalon  thereof  of  its  civil  and  criminal  Jurla- 
dlcUon  over  persona  found,  acta  performed, 
and  offenaes  committed  within  the  bounda- 
rtea  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  LAkeehore 
or  of  !t.s  right  to  tax  persons,  corporations, 
franchisee,  or  other  non-Pederal  property 
on  lands  Included  therein. 

"Sec  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  (37.900.000 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  intereeta  in 
land  pursuant  to  thla  Act." 


October  U,  1966 
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The  SVFJKVLER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  moUon  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr  UdallI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabic. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H  R.  51,  was  laid 
on  the  table 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr  Speaker,  we 
have  come  a^aln  today.  In  thLs  body,  to 
another  ot  those  ever  more  frequently 
recurring  hours  when  we  must  choi«e 
between  the  Immediate  present  aind  the 
long  future,  between  the  dictates  of  ttm- 
glbie  dojlar  profit  and  the  truly  signifi- 
cant, but  difficult  to  define,  values  of 
heritage  and  spirit. 

There  Is  a  special  magic  where  the 
land  and  the  water  meet,  and  wild  lands 
that  are  washed  by  waves  are  in  short 
supply  All  too  Mttle  of  the  magic  re- 
mains. Such  a  wUd  land  lies  In  the  In- 
diana dune.s.  an  area  of  sand  ridges  and 
valley's,  marshes  and  bog.s.  and  a  thou- 
sand different  flowerlru?  plants  and  ferns. 
Fifty  years  ago.  when  the  struggle  be- 
gan to  preserve  the  dunes,  there  were 
25  miles  of  unspoiled  lands.  Today  less 
than  10  miles  of  shoreline  Ls  left,  and 
even  that  is  not  unbroken. 

Nearly  10  million  people  live  within 
100  mllf^  of  the  dunes  lakeshore  A 
principal  purpose  of  the  national  lake- 
ahore  U  to  permit  preservation  of  the 
magnificent  dunes  that  have  remained 
unspoiled  in  the  SUte  park  by  providing 
areas  In  the  national  park  for  intensive 
visitor  use.  especially  for  swimming  and 
cam  pin  If 

With  our  ever-e.xpanding  population 
and  Industrtailzatlon.  fewer  and  fewer 
areas  of  the  land  as  it  came  to  us  remain 
for  us  to  pass  on  to  our  children  For 
250  years.  In  the  name  of  development 
*nd  progre.ss.  we  have  heedlessLv  abu.sed 
the  land.  .syst^maUcally  tak!.-.g  away 
from  It.  but  only  rarely  replenl.shtng  It 

Opponents  of  presenatlon  of  the  dunes 
cry  out  In  despair  that  we  would  deprive 
them  of  economic  development.  It  Ls  an 
old  and  familiar  complaint.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  years  ago.  precisely  the 


same  protest  was  made  a^;alnst  the  es- 
tablishment of  Central  Park  In  New  York 
City.  Who  among  us  would  venture  to 
measure  what  the  existence  of  Central 
Park  has  meant,  not  only  to  that  great 
city  buttotheNaUon?  Vision  well  ahead 
of  Its  time  won  the  battle  for  Central 
Park 

Today,  we  have  run  out  of  time.  Now 
we  must  decide  what  we  will  preserve 
and  pass  on.  to  the  generations  who  will 
succeed  us.  of  the  land  as  God  gave  It 
to  us.  We  cannot  expect  of  our  children 
an  appreclaUon  of  their  heritage  if  we 
ceaselessly  condone  Its  destruction.  It  Is 
difficult  to  feel  reverence  for  concrete  and 
belching  smoke— awe.  perhaps,  but  not 
reverence. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  200  years 
from  today  It  will  still  be  possible  for 
Americans  to  stand  on  some  part  of  the 
warm  wet  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan 
listening  to  the  whispering  sound  of  wind 
and  water,  watching  a  summer  sun  rise 
or  descend,  freed  for  a  brief  Ume  from 
the  day-to-day  struggle  and  able  to  con- 
template the  foundations  on  which  our 
riches   rest,   and   the  Immensity  of  the 
gifts  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  enjoy. 
All  too  little  such  land  Ls  left  accessible 
to  most  of  us.    We  must  do  our  part  to 
preserve  at  least  some  of  what  there  Is. 
We  cannot  replace  the  lakeshore  once  it 
Is  gone,  and  we  have  already  lost  far  too 
much  of  It.    I  hope  you  will  join  me  In 
voting  to  preser\e  what  Ls  left. 

There  Ls  one  other  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter that  I.  personally,  feel  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  bear  in  mind.    Last 
year,   when    the   Committee   on    Public 
Works  had  before  it  the  recommenda- 
tion for  authorlzaUon  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  Burns  Harbor  on  thLs  lakeshore 
we  were  confronted  by  this  same  ques- 
Uon.     We   believed   that   Bums  Harbor 
was  a  good  plan,  and  a  needed  one.    We 
weighed    that    economic    consideration 
against  the  preservaUon  of  that  part  of 
the  lakeshore.  and  found  In  favor  of  the 
harbor.       In     doing     so.     however     we 
amended  the  acUon  of  the  other  ix)dy 
which  had  made  approval  of  the  harbor 
condiUonal  upon  approval  of  the  dunes 
national  park     As  a  procedural  matter 
we  felt  the  condition  was  unwise,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  we  recognized  that  some 
such  commitment  was  essential.    A  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  made  that  com- 
mitment—we would  recommend  approval 
of  the  harbor  but  we  were  committed  to 
working  for  approval  of  the  park. 

Most  of  you  have  far  more  talent  for 
lyric  prose  than  I.     When  I  say  that 
what  Is  left  of  the  dunes  must  be  saved 
for  the  future,  I  must  say  It  simply     And 
when  I  say  that  I  ask  you  to  uphold  me 
and  the  other  members  of  my  committee 
In  my  commitment  of  last  year  I  say  that 
simply,  too.     Respect  for  the  land  and 
obllgaUon    to    honor    are    two    funda- 
mental responsibilities  we  cannot  escape 
If  we  would  liave  our  country,  and  our 
people,   maintain    their   greatness      By 
votiiig  for  this  leglslaUon  we  can  affirm 
our  willingness  to  meet  those  respon- 
sibilities . 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.     Mr  Speaker,  this 
morning  at  7  ajn.  I  started  frtjm  New 


York  City  in  order  to  be  present  to  vote 
for  the  Udall  amendment  to  the  Indiana 
dunes  bill.  H  R.  51,  and  then  to  vote  for 
the  bill  itself  on  final  passage. 

Due  to  the  inclement  weather  with 
Wasliington,  DC,  fogged  in,  and  then  to 
the  poor  airplane  equipment,  I  arrived 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  roUcall 
I  am  happy  that  the  UdaU  amendment 
was  successful  and  that  the  bill  passed 
and  if  I  had  been  here  on  time  I  would 
have  voted  to  that  effect. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  having  been 
here  Wednesday,  October  12,  when  the 
bill  was  discussed,  and  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 13,  when  it  would  have  been  voted 
upon  in  the  normal  course,  that  I  could 
not  have  been  here  for  the  final  vote 

Mr.  McCUyRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
Uonal  Lakeshore  bill— H.R.  51— in  order 
to  assure  for  this  and  future  generations 
a  great  natural  sanctuary  of  dunes 
ponds,  marshes,  swamps,  and  bogs  that 
combine  with  unique  white  sand  beaches 
and  a  collection  of  flora  and  fauna  to 
create  an  asset  that  Is  unequaled  anv- 
where. 

Willie  the  area  in  quesUon  is  not  lo- 
cated within  my  district  in  the  State 
of  Hhnois.  it  is  within  a  region  with 
which  I  am  Intimately  acquainted  and 
where  I  have  had  occasion  to  spend  many 
of  the  formative  days  of  my  Ufe  In 
addlUon  to  those  experiences  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  I  am  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  nilnois  dunes  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  north  of  Wau- 
kegan.  The  nilnois  dunes  consist  of 
a  vast  desert-like  area,  with  native  cacti 
evergreens  and  other  rare  vegetation  and 
wildlife. 

As  a  member  of  the  EUnois  State  Leg- 
Islature  for  many  years.  I  a.ssumed  a 
large  measure  of  the  responsibUlty  for 
expanding  and  preserving  the  IlUnols 
dunes.  This  area  in  Illinois  has  been 
enlarged  to  Include  some  3  miles  of  lake- 
shore,  and  several  thousand  acres  of 
dunes,  marshes,  and  open  land. 

The  IlllnoU  Dunesland  Preservation 
Society  Is  one  of  the  organizations  that 
has  spearheaded  the  preservation  of  this 
unique  area  My  friend  and  constituent 
Fred  J.  Helgren  of  Waukegan.  former 
president  of  that  organlzaUon.  has  been 
among  the  leaders  promoting  the  pro- 
gram to  save  the  Illinois  dunes. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Illinois  dunes  are 
enjoyed  by  many  thousands  who  come 
to  my  district  from  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where, Just  as  the   Indiana   dunes  wUl 
continue  to  be  frequented  by  visitors  from 
other  States  and  primarily  from  Illinois. 
However,  the  Indiana  and  nilnois  dunes 
must   be   regarded    as    resources   to   be 
shared  by  all  Americans  who  choose  to 
visit  them.     In  addition  to  the  recrea- 
tional   and   healthful   aspects   of  these 
dunes  areas,  they  serve  as  unequaled  out- 
side  laboratories   for  either  casual  ob- 
servaUon  or  scientific  ;.tudy. 

It  Ls  for  the.se  reasons,  "Mr.  Speaker, 
and  because  of  the  interest  of  my  12th 
District  constituents  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  citizens  from  the  metropolitan  area 
of  nortlieastern  nilnois,  Indiana,  and 
southern  Michigan,  that  I  regard  this 
measure  to  acquire  the  Indiana  dunes  as 


a  national  park  or  lakeshore  as  one  de- 
signed to  benefit  all  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1953  Senator  Douglas  introduced  in 
the  other  body  and  1  in  this  body  a  bill 
to  preserve  the  dunes  as  a  national  park 
that  was  known  as  the  Douglas-O'Hara 
bill.  The  bill  now  before  us  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Douglas-O'Hara  bill  of  13 
years  ago.  It  is  not  all  that  I  would  have 
it,  but  it  will  save  for  science,  for  his- 
tory, and  for  future  generations  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Uie  dunes  and  give 
to  millions  of  people  ui  Chicago,  as  well 
as  in  other  congested  areas  of  the  region, 
a  beautiful  seashore  for  recreation  and 
for  relaxation.  It  has  well  been  worth 
the  13  years  of  hard  driving  work  that 
has  gone  into  the  fight,  and  I  am  happy 
lo  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  par- 
ticipant in  that  fight  from  the  onset. 

The  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  lies  very  close  to  the  dimes. 
During  the  13  years  that  the  project  has 
been  before  the  Congress.  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents urging  its  authorizations.  I 
would  say  that  I  have  received  more  mail, 
all  favorable,  on  tliis  bill  than  an,v  other 
one  measure. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  America's  mil- 
lions of  nature  lovers  by  his  stanch 
championship  over  tlie  years  of  this  good 
measure,  at  times  combating  discourag- 
ing odds.  I  deem  it  one  of  my  greatest 
honors  to  have  worked  with  him,  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  tlic  original  bill  in 
1953  that  Senator  DorcLAs  introduced  in 
the  other  body. 

I  am  confident  that  today  the  House 
will  pass  the  pending  bill,  with  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  area  of  the  seashore 
and  making  it  joyously  acceptable  to  my 
constituents. 

In  conclusion  I  extend  ray  congratula- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  RousH]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  for  a  masterful  job 
of  leadership  and  convey  to  them,  and 
their  coworkers,  expression  of  the  undy- 
ing appreciation  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  passed — with  my  affirma- 
tive vote — H.R.  51.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  I  would  like  to  state 
for  the  record  that  had  I  been  present 
I  would  also  have  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Udall  1 .  This  amend- 
ment adds  an  additional  478  acres  and  a 
mile-long  stretch  of  beach  to  the  na- 
tional lakeshore.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
bill,  and  I  am  happy  it  was  adopted  be- 
fore final  passage. 

Because  of  the  dense  fog  over  Wash- 
ington this  morning,  the  9  a.m.  plane 
from  LaGuardia — normally  a  1-hour 
trip — did  not  land  at  National  Airport 
untU  almost  noon.  Therefore,  I  was  not 
present  for  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  Udall 
amendment — which  I  strongly  support. 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    UDALL.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent    that   aU    Members 


AUTHORIZING  30-DAY  LEA-^E  FOR 
MEMBER  OF  UNIFORMED  SERVICE 
WHO  VOLUNTARILY  EXTENDS 
TOUR  OF  DUTY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  15748)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
special  30-day  period  of  leave  for  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  volun- 
tarily extends  his  tour  of  duty  in  a  hostile 
fire  area,  with  an  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "title.'  "  and  In- 
sert "title.  The  provisions  of  this  8ut)sec- 
tlon  shall  be  effective  only  in  the  case  of 
members  who  extend  their  required  tours 
of  duty  on  or  before  June  30.  1968.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  advise  the  House  that  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  read  by  the  Clerk, 
is  the  only  ch£inge  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  that  all  Senate  changes 
are  germane  and  in  accordance  with  the 
House  rules? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Senate  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  date  change  and  is  the  only  change 
In  the  bill  from  the  version  passed  by 
the  House  previously. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  15748  is  to  provide  men  serving 
in  Vietnam  an  incentive  to  voluntarily 
extend  their  tour  of  duty.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  30-day  leave,  not  chargeable  to 
any  other  leave  account,  for  individuals 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  tour  for  at 
least  6  additional  months  in  a  hostile  fire 
area.  The  leave  would  be  at  a  selected 
location,  which  in  most  cases  could  be 
expected  to  be  in  the  United  States,  and 
transportation  would  be  provided  at 
Government  expense. 

The  Senate  added  one  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  authority  under 
the  bill  would  expire  on  June  30,  1968. 
The  Senate  felt  that  while  the  legisla- 
tion Is  desirable  at  the  present  time,  the 
authority  should  not  be  in  the  form  of 
permanent  legislation.  The  authority 
cotild  always  be  extended  if  circ'om- 
stance  necessitates  at  a  later  date. 

A  normal  tour  of  duty  at  present  Is 
12  months.  From  the  military  stand- 
point, It  would  be  advisable  to  have 
longer  tours,  particularly  for  individuals 
in  positions  of  leadership,  positions  in- 
volving close  liaison  with  Vietnamese  or 
other  forces,  and  positions  involving  civic 
actions  and  critical  skills.  However,  an 
increase  In  the  length  of  tour  would  not 
be  equitable  except  on  a  voluntarv'  basis. 


The  Intent  of  H.R.  15748  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  persons  in  Vietnam  to  volun- 
tarily extend  their  tour  of  duty. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Price]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  w^as  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITTES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DE\'ELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  «;;_ 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  coii-  > 
.sideration  of  the  bill  'S.  3708'  to  assist 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted 
areas  and  for  providing  the  public  facili- 
ties and  sei-\ices  necessary  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encourage 
planned  metropolitan  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.V    THE    COMMITTTE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
tlier  consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  3708, 
with  Mr.  Flood  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  3708,  which  the 
Clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  might 
say  to  the  Members,  he  is  not  going  to 
pound  this  gavel.  The  Chair  is  going  to 
wait  until  you  settle  down  or  simmer 
down.  The  Chair  hates  to  poimd  the 
gavel. 

Will  the  gentlemen  in  the  rear  get  out 
of  the  hall  and  will  the  gentlemen  on 
the  rails  get  out  of  the  way,  please — all 
of  you. 

When  the  Committee  rose  on  yester- 
day, the  Committee  had  agreed  that  the 
further  reading  of  title  I  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Let  the  Chair  make  this  statement. 
Today  Is  October  14. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  assured  me  that  they  do  not 
want  any  session  on  Saturday.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  and  so  are  you — 
providing  we  do  our  job  today. 

We  are  going  to  run  a  v-erj*  tight  ship 
here  today  becau.se  I  believe  that  Is  the 
way  you  want  it  done. 

Yesterday  was  extraordinary  because 
of  your  cooperation. 

The  Chair  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  quorum  calls  and,  believe  It  or 
not.  there  were  no  quorum  calls.  So  you 
all  had  a  picnic — and  today  we  have  to 
work. 

The  Chair  wants  to  extend  his  com- 
pliments to  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  They  command  this 
bill  completely.     The   Chair  especially 
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conimends  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texaa  (Mr.  Patman],  for  his  lead- 
ership and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
TMr  WiDNALLl.  for  his  leade.-shlp.  It 
was  a  tough,  hard  debate  on  the  highest 
possible  level. 

Let  us  set  the  stage  before  we  take 
the  curtain  up. 

The  Chair  has  talked  with  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  to  the  Doorkeeper.  All  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  all  attaches  of 
any  of  the  committees  except  the  one 
on  the  floor  will  be  off  the  floor.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  them  or  hear  them  all 
day— none  of  them— except  one  man  on 
each  side  to  report  to  the  Members. 

The  minority  leadership  have  assured 
the  Chair  of  the  same  thing. 

The  pages  In  both  corners  will  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe  pro^-lded  Uiey  do  not 
breathe  too  loud. 

The  telephone  operators  have  been  ad- 
vised of  the  same  thing. 

We  stUl  have  some  table  hoppers 
among  the  membership  who  run  around 
bending  over  seats  and  talking  to  Mem- 
bers and  Interfering  with  this  dlscu.sslon. 
So  far  at  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  Is  concerned,  the  only  person  who  Is 
going  to  talk  here  today  Is  the  Member 
who  has  the  floor  and  nobody  else.  The 
Chair  is  your  friend  and  he  does  not  want 
to  embarrass  you.  So  if  you  want  to  talk 
to  somebody,  get  off  the  floor. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Committee 
under  the  rule  this  bill  must  be  read  by 
title  and  not  by  section. 

Title  I  Is  considered  as  having  leen 
read 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I  ? 

AMr.NDMCNT    OmStD    BT    MB      MtTLTlX 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oJer 
an  amendment. 

Tfie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmfnt  offered  by  Mr.  Mot.t«-  On 
pa^e  39.  art*r  line  23.  add  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

•|d»  Nothing  In  thla  secUon  tluiU  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  requU-e  for  condltLia 
the  avallablUty  or  amount  of  flnandaj  a*- 
BLstance  authorized  to  be  provided  under  thla 
title  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 
of  *  program  ( 1)  by  which  pupUa  now  reel- 
dent  In  a  school  dUtrlct  not  within  the 
conftnea  of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  dem- 
oruitratlon  program  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  school  or  school  dlatrtct  Including  all  or 
part  of  such  area,  or  (2>  by  which  pupils 
now  resident  In  a  school  district  within  the 
conflne-s  of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  dem- 
onstrauon  program  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  school  or  school  dlntrlct  not  including  a 
part  of  such  area." 
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Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  and 
off  the  floor  about  what  this  bill  would 
do.  I  want  to  say  now  that  the  bill 
would  not  do  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  charged  against  it.  To  make 
sure  that  no  one  can  misinterpret  it 
this  amendment  is  being  offered  to  re- 
empha-slze  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  bill  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
compulsory  busing  or  forced  busing  of 
chlldrer.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill— 
and  this  amendment  will  make  certain 
that  no  one  can  misinterpret  the  bill  or 
even  Infer  that  It  would  In  any  way  at- 


tempt to  affect,  destroy,  or  change  the 
neighborhood  school  concept. 

I  am  more  surprised  than  most  that 
the  argument  has  been  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino],  that  this  bill  does  require 
forced  busing.  I  quote  his  language: 
"Forced  school  busing,  pairing,  and  re- 
dlstrlctlng." 

I  say  I  am  more  surprised  than  most 
because  for  more  than  3  years  he  and  I 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  New 
York  City  in  flghUng  for  the  continuance 
of  the  neighborhood  school  concept  and 
fighting  against  compulsory  or  forced 
busing  of  children. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  H.R  13048, 
February  24,  1966.  which  uses  practically 
the  identical  language  of  this  bill  now 
before  us  with  reference  to  educational 
and  recreational  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  when  he  Introduced 
that  bill  he  had  in  mind  precisely  what 
we  have  in  mind  about  this  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  He  did  not  Intend  then,  and 
we  do  not  intend  now.  to  force  busing  of 
children  from  one  area  to  another  or  to 
in  any  way  change  the  neighborhood 
school  concept. 

For  years,  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here — and  that  goes  back  to  1947 — every 
time  we  have  brought  a  bill  to  the  House 
involving  housing  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  housing  is  worthless  standing  alone 
as  four  walls.  Without  educational  fa- 
cilities in  the  community,  without  rec- 
reational faclUtles  In  the  community, 
without  Industry  nearby,  housing  is  use- 
less. It  is  Just  four  walls.  It  is  a  house- 
it  can  never  be  a  home. 

We  make  sure  that  In  this  bill  we  have 
in  mind  the  overall  American  way  of  life, 
which  Includes  not  only  decent  living 
and  decent  places  in  which  to  live,  but 
all  the  necessary  facillUes  to  make  liv- 
ing in  a  home  human  and  decent  and 
American. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  to  title  I  makes  it  eminent- 
ly clear,  so  that  no  one  can  dispute  the 
fact,  there  is  nothing  in  this  tiUe— and 
before  we  get  through  we  will  make  it 
Just  as  eminently  clear  that  there  Is 
nothing  anywhere  In  the  bill— which  will 
require  forced  busing  of  children  or  that 
will  change  the  neighborhood  concept 
of  schools. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  disUnguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  PATMAN  I  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Members  on  this  side  are 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  MULTER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  the  ranking  minority  member 
Will  say  as  much  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him  If  he  la  willing  to  make  the  same 
concession. 

Obviously,  he  Is  not  prepared  to  do  so. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment 
Mr    PINO      Mr.  Chairman.   I  rise  in 
opposition   to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  red  herring  or  pipsqueak  amend- 
ment Just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.    You  cannot  cure  the  'dem- 


onstration cities"  bill  by  an  antlbuslne 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
I  offered  such  an  amendment  in  com 
mittee  before  I  discovered  the  proposed 
1967  'racial  balance  in  education"  bill 
When  I  offered  my  amendment.  I  thought 
that  such  an  amendment  might  do  the 
job.  As  I  look  back,  I  admit  I  must 
have   been   naive. 

I  say  "naive"  because  I  thought  that 
an    antibu.slng    amendment    would    be 
meaningful.    Back  In  committee,  the  se- 
cret friends  of  busing  laughed  off  my 
amendment.    They  said  it  was  irrelevant 
to  the  bill.    How  is  it  now  relevant'    It 
Is  relevant  only  because  the  gentlemen 
who  are  planning  to  scrap  the  neighbor- 
hood school  have  been  caught  with  their 
hand  in  the  cookie  Jar.    They  know  they 
have  been  caught.    Now  they  desperate- 
ly want  to  pretend  to  prohibit  busing  so 
that  they  can  save  the  title  in  order  to 
plan    school    redlstricUng,    educational 
parks,  coercion  of  parochial  schools  and 
all  the  other  rotten  little  ideas  that  keep 
popping    off    Harold    Howe's    drawing 
boards.    Let  me  say  this  about  the  friend 
of  busing  and  pairing.    They  are  trying 
to  surrender  one  trick  to  save  a  bag  of 
them. 

But  think  carefully.  This  amendment 
does  not  even  prevent  busing.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  prevent  the  city  from  be- 
ing pressured  Into  setting  up  educational 
parks  or  redrawing  school  district  lines 
If  children  are  bused  to  such  facilities— 
and  I  do  not  suppose  we  would  want  them 
to  walk— then  such  busing  would  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  That  Is  why 
this  amendment  is  a  farce. 

The  only  reason  it  Is  being  offered— 
and  remember  that  the  administration 
was  against  this  amendment  before  they 
got  caugh^-ls  to  try  and  trick  this  House 
into  voting  money  for  a  scheme  which 
will  require  cities  to  set  up  educational 
parks,  revised  school  districts,  and  other 
racial  balance  schemes  in  education  and 
housing. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
Commissioner  Howe  will  not  vote  to  tie 
Just  one  of  his  fingers  so  that  his  hands 
can  remain  free.  Commissioner  Howes 
admirers  in  this  House  are  trying  to  save 
his  bacon  with  this  amendment.  So  do 
not  vote  to  tie  one  of  Commissioner 
Howe's  fingers  in  order  to  leave  the  other 
nine  fingers  free.  The  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  is  to  cut  this  title  back  to 
planning. 

If  you  do  not  think  that  this  blU  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  ever  drawn.  I  sug- 
gest you  reread  the  letter  you  received 
recently  from  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.    He  said— 
and  I  quote— this  proRram   "welds  to- 
gether the  full  arsenal  of  Federal  physi- 
cal and  social  renewal  programs  in  a  co- 
ordinate, comprehensive  total  attack  on 
urban  problems."     This  Is  just  the  ad- 
mission I  have  been  seeking.    Read  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  you  will  know 
what  is  going  to  be  attacked     Quiet  resi- 
dential  neighborhoods  are  going  to  be 
attacked  and  made  to  plan  housing  with 
the  slums — neit^hborhood  schools  are  go- 
ing to  be  attacked  in  the  name  of  educa- 
tional parks  and  "quality"  education. 

No  antibusing  amendment  will  blunt 
this  attack     What  we  must  do  is  cut  the 
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bill  back  to  mere  planning  money  so  It 
can  be  redesigned  sen.sibly.  Such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered.  Defeat  the 
•pipsqueak"  amenament.  It  is  just  a 
trick. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offt-red  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Multer  ]  has  the  approval 
of  the  Members  on  thi.<;  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  believe  tliat  It  completely  answers 
the  false  propaganda  tliat  has  been  put 
out  with  reference  to  this  particular  bill 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FinoI  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Dr. 
Weaver,  on  October  5.  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  to  obtain  .some  encour- 
agement from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Weaver  in  support  of  tlie  viewpoint  to 
which  he  has  ascribed  on  this  legislation. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  receiv- 
ing any  consolation  or  pratification  on 
his  viewpoint.  Dr.  Weaver  points  out  the 
fact  that  he  Is  entirely  mistaken  about 
it  and  in  one  part  of  his  letter  Dr.  Weaver 
did  reply  to  the  charges  and  statements 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Pino]; 

The  legislation  itself  makes  ve.-y  r'.e.ir  that 
It  is  State  and  local  planning  and  program- 
ing which  Is  being  assisted.  Local  commu- 
altles.  In  voluntary  cooperation  with  their 
neighboring  communities  In  the  metropolitan 
area,  will  control  the  content  and  the  pro- 
graming of  their  metropolitan  planning. 

And,  In  the  concluding  paragraph.  Dr. 
Weaver  says: 

I  sincerely  regret  that  lrrelev,int  and  divi- 
sive issues  have  been  injected  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  demonstration  cities  and 
metropolitan  development  bill — legislation 
which  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  well-being 
or  our  Nation's  cities.  In  view  of  this,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
nothing  in  this  legislation  would  require  that 
any  community  abandon  or  alter  Its  neigh- 
borhood school  system,  or  set  the  boundaries 
of  Its  school  districts  in  any  prescribed  way, 
or  provide  for  the  busing  of  schoolchildren.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  was  granted 
yesterday,  I  shall  Insert  both  letters  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

Housx  OF  Retresentatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  5. 1966. 
Hon  Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Secretary   of   Housing    and    Urban    Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D  C 
Mt    Dear    Mr     Secretary      Regarding    the 
proposed  omnibus  housing  biU.  I  would  ap- 
preciate   your    acknowledgment    of    several 
points  made  regarding  this  bill. 
Would  you  please  confirm  the  following: 
1.  That    you    submitted    to    the    Housing 
Subcommittee   a  etatempnt    ip«ge   52  of  the 
hearings)    which  said    that   one  of  the  con- 
sideraUons  of  metropollUin  planning  would 
be  "education,  health,  and  other  institutions 
and  services". 

a_  That  you  submitted  to  the  Housing 
subcommittee  a  statPTient  (page  45  of  the 
neanngs)  which  said  that  demonstration 
city  programs  must  provide  for  "educational 
and  social  services  iiecessary  to  serve  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the  area". 
3.    That    you    submitted    to    the    Housing 

ri^.^^'j".™'"*'  *  ^'^-  °f  programs  to  be  in- 
cluded m  the  demonstration  program  which 
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included    12    programs    from    the    Office    of 
Education. 

Your  prompt  reply  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pavl  a.  Pino. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing 

AND  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Path-  A.  Pino, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Find:  I  have  received  your  re- 
cent letter  asking  me  to  confirm  three  brief 
portions  of  the  written  -statement  submitted 
by  me  to  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In  support 
of  the  administration's  hous'ng  and  urban 
development  legislation : 

1.  The  words  taken  from  n.v  statement 
and  quoted  in  the  paragraph  numbered 
"1."  or  your  letter  were  used  in  the  context 
of  a  full  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Administration's  legislation  authorizing  new 
incentives  for  effective  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  development.  These  provisions  are 
now  contained  In  title  II— the  Planned 
Metropolitan  Development  Title — of  the 
House-reported  bill,  S.  3708. 

The  new  incentives  for  effective  metro- 
politan planning  and  development  consist  of 
supplemental  grants  which  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  Federally-assisted  projects  of 
types  which  generally  affect  the  growth  of 
metropolitan  areas.  The  grants  could  be 
made  only  In  metropolitan  areas  which  had 
established  areawlde  comprehensive  planning 
and  programming. 

The  language  you  quote  is  taken  from  a 
paragraph  which  describes  the  typical  ele- 
ments which  would  ordinarily  be  considered 
In  developing  metropolitan-wide  compre- 
hensive planning  and  programming  The 
paragraph  in  full  reads  as  follows 

"The  required  metropolitanwide  compre- 
hensive planning  and  programming  would  in- 
clude such  elements  as  area  wide  population 
and  employment  forecasts:  forecasts  of  where 
and  under  what  conditions  residential  areas, 
employment  centers,  and  other  major  land 
uses  will  be  located  throughout  the  area;  and 
comprehensive  short-range  programs  for  the 
provision  of  needed  faclUtles  and  services, 
taking  into  account  both  the  needs  and  fi- 
nancial capabilities  of  the  various  communi- 
ties within  the  area.  Planning  and  pro- 
gramming would  generally  cover  at  least 
land  use;  transportation:  water,  sewer,  and 
other  public  facilities:  housing  and  reloca- 
tion; education,  health,  and  other  institu- 
tions and  services;  parks,  recreation,  and 
other  open  space;  and  air  and  water 
pollution." 

The  legislation  Itself  make.s  very  clear  that 
it  is  State  and  local  planning  and  program- 
ming which  is  being  assisted  LocaI  com- 
munities, in  voluntary  cooper.r.:on  with  their 
neighboring  communities  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  will  control  the  content  and  the 
progranunlng  of  their  metropolitan  planning. 

2.  The  words  taken  from  my  statement  and 
quoted  In  the  paragraph  numbered  '2."  of 
your  letter  were  used  in  the  context  of  a  full 
explanation  of  the  charact«nstics  of  a  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  progr;tm.  The 
words  quoted  by  you  are  almost  verbatim  the 
words  of  the  statute  which  requires  that  a 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program 
".  .  .  provide  educational,  health,  and  so- 
cial services  necessary  to  serve  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  in  the  area". 

The  legislation  contemplates  that  the  edu- 
cational, health  and  social  service  ne.^ds  of 
the  poor  in  slvun  and  blighted  areas  are  to  be 
met  whUe  the  physical  restoration  of  the 
area  is  teklng  place.  We  have  learned  that 
brick  and  mortar  activities  alone  are  not 
enough,  and  that  we  must  deal  with  the 
problema  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  slums 
as  we  rebuild  and  restore  the  neighborhoods 
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in  which  they  live.  But  the  important  fact 
is  that  each  demonitnitloo  city  program 
must  be  a  local  program  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  local  policies  by  local  public  oflB- 
cials. 

3.  I  am  a»so  pleased  to  confirm,  as  your 
letter  requests,  that  I  did  submit  to  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  a  list  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  (set  out  in  full  on 
page  106  of  the  published  hearings).  That 
list  is  prefaced  by  the  following  paragraph 
(Which  also  appears  on  page  106  of  the  pub- 
lished hearings)  : 

"The  programs  on  the  attached  list  are 
those  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  deemed 
most  likely  to  be  utilized  by  a  citv  in  de- 
veloping a  city  demonstration  program  'of 
sufficient  magnitude  in  both  physical  and 
social  dimensions'  to  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
demonstration  cities  bUl.  It  is  not  implied 
that  these  programs  necessarily  wUl  or  shoiUd 
be  used  In  any  one  demonstration  or  that 
other  programs  may  not  also  be  used." 

I  sincerely  regret  that  i-relevant  and  divi- 
sive Issues  have  been  Injected  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  bill— legislation 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  cities.  In  view  of  this,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
nothing  in  this  legislation  would  require  that 
any  community  abandon  or  alter  its  neigh- 
borhood school  system,  or  set  the  boundaries 
of  Its  school  districts  in  any  prescribed  way 
or  provide  for  the  bussing  of  school  children. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Weaver. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ."en.leman  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  am  v.ry  happy  to  note  that  the 
roar  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  Bronx,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  FiNo],  has  now  tun-.ed  into  a  little 
squeak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair 
make  the  observation  under  the  rule  of 
the  House  you  will  address  your  collear'ae 
by  State.    This  is  not  parochial 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ac- 
cept the  Chairman's  suggestion.  I  will 
change  my  reference  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  Bronx  to  the  State 
of  New  York  and  I  hope,  although  I  am 
very  proud  of  Brooklyn,  the  gentleman 
will  change  his  reference  accordingly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will. 

Mr.  MULTER.  So  that  we  will  both 
be  referred  to  &s  representing  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  will  continue 
to  yield  to  me,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
further  observation.  I  want  to  call  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  has  ve.-v  care- 
fully and  nicely  evaded  the  statement  I 
made  in  support  of  this  amendment  tliat 
he  used  in  his  bill,  the  identical  lan- 
guage of  this  bill.  The  gentleman  used 
in  his  bill  of  February  24,  1966—1  in- 
vite the  Members  to  turn  to  pag?  37  of 
the  bill,  S.  3708,  which  we  reported  on 
September  1,  1966 — and  I  will  refer  the 
Members  first  to  page  36  of  that  bill  and 
a.'^k  the  Members  to  note  the  identical 
language— as  I  read  It  from  his  bill- 
identical  to  that  proposed  In  the  bill  as 
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Introduced  by  our  able  colleague  from 
New  York.  State  a^  follows 

The  rebuilding  nr  restoration  •  •  •  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prf'tfTiim  will  oontrttiute  to 
a  w>"::  bA;^ri;ec!  -l-.y  »rJi  ade<]uat«  public 
fa<-t;;*leB  (Including  those  needed  for  traii*- 
portatlon.  education  and  recreation) . 

ContinulnK  readmg  the  lanimage  of 
his  bill — and  again  note  the  similarity 
of  his  lani!i:ua*;e  Ir.  hts  bil!  with  tl^  at  as 
reported  In  ours,  the  Identical  language: 

The  prutfram  provldea  for  eduoatloaU  and 
•oclal  services  aeceasary— 

And  so  on  and  so  forth 

TheCHAIRM.\N  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  PAI-M.VN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  2 
minutes 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  (centleman 
from  Texas  has  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  2  min- 
utes 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas '!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric    Mr   MrixER ' 

Mr  MITTER.  Again  continuing  to 
read  from  the  bill  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  pointing  out  the  Identical  language — 
the  tjentleman  referred  to  this  part  as 
representing  the  heart  of  the  bill,  word 
for  word: 

T^:e  prosrram  meete  B\ich  additional  re- 
qulrenients  a<  the  Secretary  may  establish 
to   carry    out   the    purpoeea   of    this    Act. 

Mr    PINO      Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  %rrLTER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman In  a  moment. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is 
and  was  nothing  In  this  bUl  that  affects 
the  busing  of  children.  And  la  order  to 
eliminate  any  doubt,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  offered  the  amendment,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
anybody — and  m.any  have  been  confused 
by  the  statements  maU^  on  and  off  the 
floor  about  what  the  bill  does,  and  I  can 
assure  every  Member  on  behalf  of  this 
commttt^^  that  there  Is  no  requirement 
for  busing  in  this  bill,  and  there  Is  no 
attempt  to  chaime  the  neighborhood 
schooJ  concept,  and  to  make  that  clear  Is 
the  sole  purpose  for  the  precise  language 
of  my  amendment. 

Tl-.e  CH.AIRM.AN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Trxas  has  expired 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  2 
minutes,  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  f  Mr  Mtlter  !  can  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frum  New  York   [Mr.  FinoI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  a-sk.s  unanimous  consent  for 
permission  to  proce^^d  for  2  additional 
minutes.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
Qiiest  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
^ilnutes. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
to  the  gentlem.an  from  New  York   !  Mr. 

MT7LTXR 

Mr  MLT.TER  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
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yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino). 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objectlcm. 
Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  colleague,  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  the  date  that  this  bill 
was  Introduced? 

Mr   MULTER.     The  date  the  genUe- 
mans  bill  was  Introduced? 
Mr.  FINO     Yes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Certainly  I  stated 
the  date  before  and  I  will  repeat  It 
again — February  24,  1966. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr  Chairman,  that  was  6 
months  or  5  months  before  I  discovered 
and  exposed  and  unveiled  the  Ekjual  Edu- 
caUonal  Opportunity  Act  of  1967  which 
was  uncovered  and  unveiled  September 

14.  

Mr.  Min^TER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  further 

Mr.  FINO.  I  Just  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  that  bill  was  introduced  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  have  reg- 
ular order. 

Mr  MULTER.     I  am  sorry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  will  say 
that  the  time  Is  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.     What  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  do? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  tlie  ref- 
erence here  to  a  bill  of  1967.  I  repeat 
again,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  knows,  we  have  no  such  bill  here 
and  no  such  bill  has  ever  been  Intro- 
duced. 

I  repeat— no  bill  of  1967  has  been  In- 
troduced. It  was  a  piece  of  paper  that 
was  prepared  for  discussion  purposes 
only  and  It  has  been  repudiated  by  every- 
body to  whom  It  was  submitted  except 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  whom  It 
was  never  submitted. 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr  FINO.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  consult  and 
discuss  this  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  find  out  whether 
the  statement  he  has  Just  made  Is  ac- 
curate about  repudiating  or  denying  the 
existence  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  MULTER.  I  repeal— the  docu- 
ment referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  been  repudiated  by  every- 
body to  whom  It  was  submitted.  The 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  sustains  what  I  am  saying  to  this 
body  today. 

There  u  nothing  In  this  bill  before  us 
nor  was  It  ever  mtended  that  there  be 


anything  in  this  bill  before  us  or  in  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino]  submitted  that  would  affect 
school  busing  or  the  neighborhood  school 
concept. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  he  has  cor- 
rectly suted  the  situation  that  planning 
Ls  entirely  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
authorities.  I  am  correct  In  that,  am  I 
not? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  you  are  correct. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  However,  who  has  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  approving 
the  plans  Anally  and  allocating  the  funds 
for  demonstration  cities? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Department,  of 
course — Dr   Weaver's  Department. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Now  last  year — and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  continue  to  yield — does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  expression  as  to  the  Sec- 
retary's opinion  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  neighborhood  school  concept? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr. 
Patman  was  granted  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
my  final  question.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  have  anything  that  he  can 
Inform  the  House  as  to  the  Secretary's 
opinion  so  far  as  the  continuation  of  the 
rielghborhood  school  concept? 

Mr.  PATMAN  He  makes  It  vei-y  plain 
In  this  letter,  I  will  state.  In  reply  to  the 
letter  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fino].    He  says: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  nothing  in  this  legislation  would 
require  that  any  community  abandon  or 
alter  its  neighborhood  school  system 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Further: 
or  set  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
In  any  prescribed  way  or  provide  for  busing 
of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  understand  that. 
There  Is  nothing  that  requires  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  Is  not  contemplated. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  My  question  Is  this.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  House 
to  know  about  whether  the  Secretary 
has  any  preconceived  notions  concerning 
the  neighborhood  school  concept.  Be- 
cause If  a  program,  while  it  originated 
with  the  local  authorities,  may  concede 
that  that  is  what  they  want — if  it  pets 
to  the  Secretary's  desk  it  may  be  some- 
thing that  he  does  not  want  and  there- 
fore he  might  disapprove  the  plan. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what. 
If  you  know  and  If  you  can  tell  us.  Is 
the  Secretary's  personal  opinion  as  to 
the  neighborhood  school  concept? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  His  personal  opinion 
is  stated  here.  I  believe  that  is  the  cor- 
rect and  full  way  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question.     The  question  generally. 
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ho^'ever.  Is  too  Iffy — a  preconceived  no- 
tion? I  do  not  suppovSi'  anyone  could 
answer  that. 

But  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
Dr.  Weaver  was  ir.tcrrogated  by  all 
members — the  33  membens  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patma.n-]  may  address 
the  Committee  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.CAHILLl. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  obtain  a  statement  from 
the  Secretary  to  be  included  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  u.s  will  have  com- 
plete knowledge  of  what  the  Secretary's 
views  are  In  relation  to  this  important 
subject  before  we  are  called  upon  to  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking.  If  the  gentleman  will 
get  the  hearings  and  read  them — the 
hearings  of  the  House  committee  and 
the  Senate  commiiU'e,  I  believe  you  will 
find  an  answer  to  evt  ry  question  you  can 
think  of  to  ask  the  Secretary  and  espe- 
cially and  particularly  the  questions  you 
have  asked  here.  Tliey  are  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  Members  of  the  other  body 
and  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
asked  the  Secretary  every  question  In 
the  world  that  could  be  asked  along  that 
line  and  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  read  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
the  learned  gentleman,  who  knows  more 
about  It  than  anyone  else  In  the  House, 
would  select  the  answer  to  the  question 
from  the  hearings  and  insert  It  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  may  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  refer  to  a  letter 
dated  September  20.  w  hich  the  chairman 
referred  to  a  moment  ago,  from  Dr. 
Weaver  to  Chairman  Patman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Without  objection. 
u  Is  so  ordered.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
f^l:  -^^LEY.  The  fourth  paragraph 
or  this  letter.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
irom  New  Jersey,  should  answer  his 
question.   Tills  is  what  Dr.  Weaver  said— 


and  may  I  point  out  that  thl.s  letter  is 
dated  September  20.   He  said; 

At  no  time  did  this  Department  give  any 
thought  to  ttie  possibility  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  a  vehicle  for  any  future 
program  of  assistance  for  school  bussing. 
Such  a  suggestion  came  to  my  attention  for 
the  first  time  10  days  ago  In  a  newspaper 
column,  and  then  again  last  week  when 
Representatives  Brock  and  Pi.no  referred  to 
such  a  proposal  origlnatinR  wllhm  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  proposal 
prior  to  10  days  ago,  and  I  can  categorically 
state  that  It  In  no  sense  represents  the  views 
either  of  my  Department  or  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  let 
alone  the  administration. 

I  hope  that  will  satisfy  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  as  to  the 
private  and  oflScial  position  of  Secretary 
Weaver  about  which  the  gentleman  has 
expressed  an  Interest. 

Mr.  BROCK,     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The     CHAIRMAN,     The     gentleman 

from    Tennessee    is    recognized    for    5 

minutes, 

Mr,  BROCK.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  do  .'?o  with  some 
reluctance,  not  liking  to  disagree  with 
my  colleague  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
I  think  insofar  as  title  I  is  concerned, 
this  amendment  does  aptly  and  com- 
pletely Illustrate  the  intent  of  Congress. 
We  do  not  intend  for  this  money  to  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  children 
across  district  or  county  lines.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  amendment 
would  be  adequate  if  applied  to  title  II, 
as  that  was  the  bill  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Find]  has  re- 
ferred as  it  relates  to  the  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  of  1967.  the  so-calied 
act  of  1967,  which  I  well  recognize  is  no 
act.  It  has  not  been  introduced  and  has 
no  force  of  law. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  when  we  are  talkir.i; 
about  the  intention  of  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  administering  these  programs— 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
raised  the  question — I  would  like  to  quote 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Howe,  on  this  point.     He  said: 

Traditional  school  boundaries  often  serve 
education  badly  and  may  have  to  be  changed 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  surrendered  State 
prerogatives  to  form  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  In  the  Interests  of  improved  trans- 
portation. If  we  can  make  such  concessions 
for  transportation,  I  suggest  that  we  ran 
make  them  for  education.  We  could,  for 
example,  alter  political  boundaries  to  bring 
the  social,  economic  and  Intellectual 
strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  city  schools. 

In  all  honesty,  I  think  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
salutary.  I  support  him  on  this  amend- 
ment to  title  I.  I  do  reserve  the  right 
to  disagree  on  title  n,  because  in  all 
sincerity  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would 
be  adequate  as  It  relates  to  the  metro 
title,  the  metropolitan  community  title. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  what  Mr.  Howe  was 
referring  to  when  he  spoke  of  poit  ac- 
tivities, he  was  talking  about  the  com- 
munities doing  as  they  did  when  they 
agreed  to  the  port  authorities,  which 
necessarily  crossed  State  lines. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  also  agree 
that  what  Mr.  Howe  is  talking  about 
there  is  that  if  the  communities  decided 
that  there  must  be  some  change,  they 
would  make  the  change.  He  did  not  say 
that  he  would  require  a  cliange. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  read  a  second 
statement  of  the  Commissioner  perhaps 
to  show  what  he  does  think  he  would  do. 
This  is  Commissioner  Howe  again: 

Altering  political  boundaries  or  consoli- 
dating the  educational  faclllUes  of  a  large 
city  would  Involve  major  organizational 
changes — major  educaitlonal  surgery.  But 
I  believe  that  major  surgery  is  required  If 
we  are  to  liberate  the  children  of  the  slums. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr  MULTER.  That  is  his  personal 
opinion.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  there  is  nothing  In  this  bill  that 
will  give  him  any  authority.  What  we 
deal  with  here  Is  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelop- 
ment,  of  which  Secrctarj-  Weaver  is  the 
head  and  not  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr,  BROCK.  Let  me  say  that  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  intention.  I 
understand  his  point.  But  I  was  brought 
up  to  belie\e  that  this  is  a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  within  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  to 
worry  about  the  Intentions  of  a  particu- 
lar Commissioner  of  Education  or  of  a 
Secretary  of  HUD  or  anybody  else.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  write  a  law  which  fully 
spells  out  the  Intention  of  this  legislative 
body. 
This  bill  does  not. 

The  gentleman  Is  correct  in  .saying  it 
does  not  require  racial  balance,  busing, 
transportation  or  any  other  such  vehicle. 
But  it  does  give  him  the  authority  to 
do  so  if  he  should  so  desire  at  some  point 
In  the  future. 

That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  an 
open-end  bill. 

That  is  what  my  amendment,  which 
will  be  offered  next,  I  hope,  will  take  of. 
It  will  stop  this  program  and  leave  the 
planning  money  until  we  can  see  the 
plans.  Then  we  will  know  where  we  are 
going  on  tills  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  legislate 
based  upon  what  we  think  the  desire  of 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  is. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe,  in  general, 
we  are  in  agreement.  Tliat  is  why  I  am 
happy  to  note  the  gentleman  supports 
the  amendment,  to  make  sure  the  int«nt 
of  Congress  is  expressed. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MULTER.  No  matter  what  any- 
body says  either  on  or  off  the  floor,  we 
are  not  In  thLs  bill  providing  any  require- 
ment for  busing  any  children  or  for 
changing  the  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept. 
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Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der If  we  could  asiree  to  vote  on  t^Js  par- 
ticular amendment  only  at  this  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  genUe- 
man  maJce  a  motion? 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman  I  aak 
unammoij^  consent  that  the  vote  tx'  taken 
on  thi5  particular  fimendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  request  should 
be  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  in  a  certain  length  of  time 

Mr  PATMAN  Now  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  end  now 
on  this  particular  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  asks  unanimous  cor\sent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  terminate 
now  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Chairman 
re.servlng  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak  on  this  particular 
amendment,  but  this  request  comes 
rather  suddenly  It  can  be  observed 
that  at  least  one  Member  of  the  House 
apparently  desires  to  speak,  and  he  Is 
entitled  to  that  right. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation 
xMr     PATMAN      Mr.     Chairman,     we 
want  him  to  speak.    The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  apparently  wants 
to  speak 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  debate  on  this  amendment  con- 
clude in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  asks  unanimous  coiisent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  end  In  5 
minutes  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest from  the  gentleman  from  Texas'' 

Mr      ANDEItSON     of     Illinois      Mr. 
Chairma-'i    reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  do  not  want  5  minutes,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  atx>ut  2  minutes. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation 
Mr.  PATM.AN      Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  all   debate  on 
this  amendment  conclude  in  10  minutes 
The     CHAIRM.\N.     The     gentleman 
from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all   debate  on    this   amendment  end  In 
10  minutes 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN      Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word 

Mr   MULTER      Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inqulrv- 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  gentleman  will 
state  hi.s  parliamcntarv  Inquiry- 
Mr.    MULTflR.     May    we    know    how 
many  Members  xere  .standing  and  how 
the  time  will  be  divided' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ob- 
served standing  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Each  Member  will  be  recognized  for 
2  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    Mr  Ry.\nI. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Charlman.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  this  aunendment  I  oppose  it. 
and  I  regret  that  the  committee  feels 
compelled  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 
I  am  disturbed  by  the  tenor  of  the 
debate.    I  feel  very  strongly  that  we,  on 
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this  side  of  the  aisle,  should  not  be  on  the 
defensive  at  all  on  this  question.  It  is 
unfortimate  that  It  appears  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino] 
has  put  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  de- 
fensive 

This  bill  speaks  for  itself.  It  does  not 
require  any  community  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram Involvmg  the  transportation  of 
school  pupils. 

However,  efforts  of  local  officials  to 
achieve  quality,  integrated  educaUon 
should  be  encouraged  and  given  special 
consideration.  The  unique  feature  of 
this  bill  Is  the  concept  of  a  total  attack 
on  the  problems  besetting  our  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  face 
the  fact  that,  if  we  are  going  to  cure  the 
sickness  of  the  ghetto,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  de  facto  segregation. 
Regardless  of  that.  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Republicans  stood  for 
local  self-government  and  local  auton- 
omy. That  is  exactly  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides. It  leaves  plans  In  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities  It  Is  curious  that 
Republicans  would  attempt  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

There  is  also  another  danger  to  this 
amendment  It  may  be  characterized  or 
interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  an  "antl- 
buslng  amendment."  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  House  Is  going  on  record 
as  opposed  to  busing  I  opposed  a  simi- 
lar amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  was 
adopted  last  week  for  this  very  same  rea- 
son In  fact.  I  was  one  of  five  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  against  It.  There  Is 
no  logic  In  writing  negatives  into  these 
bills.  Let  us  not  do  anything  to  discour- 
age local  authorities  from  providing  a 
means  for  overcoming  de  facto  segrega- 
tion which  exists  In  the  ghetto  areas  of 
our  urban  centers. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  session  of  Congress 
has  witnessed  already  too  many  setbacks 
for  civil  rights. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated 
The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr   Ryan] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson  1  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  this  time  because  I  can- 
not concur  In  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multir]  said,  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  document  c.alled  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1967  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  It 
was  totally  repudiated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Mr.  Howe.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  CAll  the  attenUon  of  the 
committee  In  this  regard  to  some  lan- 
guage on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
September  29,  1966.  where  I  asked  this 
question  of  Commissioner  Howe: 

Can  you  deny  that  if  we  move  In  this  dl- 
recUon  ajid  provide  these  so-called  bonus 
and  Incentive  granU  and  condition  the  ell- 
giWUty  of  a  meu-opoUtan  area  for  these 
grants  on  their  willingness  to  go  along  with 
this  kind  of  a  program — ■ 

We  were  talking  about  busing— 
as  described  in  this  draft  legislation,   that, 
whether  the  schools  or  the  cities  want  to  or 
not.  they  are  almost  going  to  be  obliged  to 


have  to  go  along  with  your  plans;  is  that  not 
the  effect  of  what  Is  being  accomplished  here' 
Mr.  How«.  I  tiilnlc.  U  this  sort  of  thing 
were  enacted  Into  law  as  you  suggest,  there 
would  be  Incentives  to  move  In  this  direction 

I  do  not  have  the  time,  unfortunately 
to  read  all  of  those  hearings  to  you  or  to 
call  your  attention  to  all  of  the  language 
that  Commissioner  Howe  used  in  his 
tesUmony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  I  think  that  the  Implication  is 
fair  and  the  conclusion  Is  fair  that  by 
holding  out  the  incentives  that  would  be 
offered  under  title  II.  the  metro  planning 
section,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  objec- 
tives outlined  by  Commissioner  Howe  in 
his  draft  of  the  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1967  could  be  accomplished 
by  holding  out  the  can-ot  of  Federal  bo 
nuses  or  grants  under  the  legislation 
which  we  are  now  considering 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson! 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Hanna]  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  of  the  significant  things  in  Or  Weav- 
er's letter  was  his  expression  of  sincere 
regret  that  irrelevant  and  divisive  issues 
have  been  injected  Into  the  consideration 
of  this  bill.  I  think  it  Is  more  clear  after 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  MulterI  that  the  con- 
cerns about  school  district  bound- 
aries or  busing  of  students  that  have  been 
here  expressed  and  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  relative  to  opposition  to 
this  particular  amendment  have  been 
made  even  more  irrelevant  and  certainly 
no  less  divisive  the  Issues  that  are  now 
attempted  to  be  drawn.  So  I  would  sug- 
gest that  what  this  does  Is  to  set  very 
much  at  ease  every  Member  who  might 
have  raised  the  quesUon.  however  irrele- 
vant and  It  puts  very  firmly  into  the  leg- 
islation the  clear,  expressed  Intent  of  this 
body.  I  should  think  it  should  have  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  of  the  persons 
voting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  time  al- 
otted  to  me  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  WaggonnerI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGOONNER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
clarify  this  amendment  If  clarification 
indeed  is  needed.  The  author  of  this 
amendment  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  are  on  the  floor  so  I  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pose 
this  question:  Does  not  the  gentleman 
Intend  his  amendment  as  offered  here 
today  to  effectively  remove  the  author- 
ity or  possibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  agent  thereof  to  either  grant 
or  deny  Federal  funds  In  those  demon- 
stration cities  projects  made  possible  by 
this  legislation  for  any  city  wherein  an 


effort  might  be  made  to  Insist  on  assign- 
ment or  busing  schoolchildren  Into  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  any  agent  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  criteria  or  prerequisite  for  partici- 
pation In  this  program? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  accept  in  good  faith 
ihLs  explanation,  but  I  would  like  to  pose 
ihis  question: 

Would  the  gentleman,  or  could  the 
gentleman,  give  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  his  assurance  that 
should  some  abuse  be  made  as  to  the 
Intent  of  this  lunendment.  would  the  gen- 
tleman be  willing  to  bring  corrective 
legislation  back  through  this  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  to  prevent  this 
abuse? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
such  contingency  should  arise  I  shall  be 
In  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  get 
such  corrective  legislation. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  possibly  foresee  how 
any  such  thing  could  occur,  our  having 
made  it  clear  that  we  never  Intended 
any  such  thing  to  occur  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand 
how  anyone  could  get  the  idea  that  we 
could  do  othei-wl.se  but  to  leave  the 
carrying  out  of  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  this  bill  entirely  to  the  local  author- 
ities, and  we  do  not  have  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  change  that  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  answer,  and  I  accept  his  answer  in 
good  faith  and  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez  1 . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  because  I  cannot  help  but  sym.pa- 
thize  with  and  share  the  views  expressed 
by  my  di.stinKulshed  colleague,  the 
eentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 
H  has  made  pertinent  and  important 
points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  who  serve 
on  this  subcommittee  know  that  this  bill 
has  been  carefully  considered  for  10 
months  and  that  this  type  of  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  committee  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
legislating  irrelevancy  because  of  the  de- 
fensive posture  assumed  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  and  not  because 
It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  think  the 
Record  should  be  clear  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  amendment.  And.  I  refer  back 
to  the  question  that  was  raised  previous- 


ly   by   the   gentleman    from   Louisiana 

[Mr.  WAGGONNER ] . 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  asked 
in  his  question  if  the  purpose  was  not  to 
remove  discretion ai-y  authority  either  to 
grant  or  deny  projects  dealing  with  ra- 
cial imbalance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  purix)se  of  this  amendment, 
Eus  I  understood  it  to  be.  was  to  stale 
the  obvious,  that  nothing  in  this  title 
required  a  commimlty  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram involving  the  transportation  of 
school  pupils.  I  take  vehement  excep- 
tion to  anyone  leaving  the  inference 
that  the  Secretary  will  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  approve  plans  which  do  seek 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  quite  get  the  Import  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  But  let  us  not  quibble 
about  this.  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
bill,  there  Is  nothing  intended  to  be  in 
this  bill,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  It 
clear  that  there  Is  nothing  Intended  in 
this  bill  to  require  any  compulsory  busing 
or  to  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  This  has 
always  been  left  to  the  local  authorities 
and  that  Is  where  it  will  remain.  The 
whole  concept  here  Is  that  the  local  au- 
thorities will  do  the  planning  in  the 
first  instance.  That  remains  and  that 
win  always  remain.  I  wish  we  could 
stop  arguing  the  question  of  what  the 
education  bill  provides  and  what  we  did 
there.  'We  are  doing  nothing  here  to 
amend  the  education  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  .las  expired. 
There  Is  no  further  time. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock;  Strike 
out  page  46,  line  25,  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  page  47.  line  5. 

Page  47,  line  5,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  and  the  thrust 
of  it  is  to  postpone  the  authorization  of 
the  $900  million  for  the  funding  of  this 
program.  It  leaves  in  the  full  authori- 
zation for  the  planning  money  of  $24 
million.  It  simply  says  that  until  plans 
are  submitted  to  the  Comjress  and  until 
we  see  the  import  of  them  and  the  im- 
plication of  those  plans,  we  should  post- 
pone action  on  implementing  the  full 
demonstration  cities  program.  It  strikes 
$900  million  from  title  I  of  the  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  minority 
position  throughout  the  debate,  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  our  deliberations, 
was  that  the  plight  of  the  cities  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  authorization 
of  planning  fimds. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  full  sub- 
committee as  I  understand  it  through- 


out most  of  our  deliberations  until  the 
last  day  when  the  administration  de- 
cided that  they  needed  the  overall  pro- 
gram and  the  position  was  reversed. 

We  thought,  however,  that  we  ought 
to  at  least  have  a  look  into  the  kind 
of  plans  that  have  been  made  before  we 
signed  a  blank  check  for  approximately 
$1  billion  with  no  limit  as  to  its  future 
expenditure  level. 

W"e  stated  in  the  report  which  is  be- 
fore the  House: 

But  to  hold  out  as  bait,  the  hope  that 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 
available  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
United  States,  is  neither  the  part  of  sense 
nor  honesty. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  the  thrust  of  the 
political  problem  we  face  today : 

But  to  hold  out  as  bait,  the  hope  that 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 
available  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
United  States  is  neither  the  part  of  sense 
nor  honesty. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  staff  of  HUD  has  been  visiting 
every  undecided  Member  on  this  bill 
telling  him  the  principal  city  in  his  dis- 
trict is  eligible  to  be  included  in  the  dem- 
onstration cities  operation.  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  a  classic  half-truth.  Every 
city  in  the  country  over  2,500  people  with 
any  blight  in  it  whatsoever  is,  of  course, 
eligible. 

How  many  will  be  chosen?  What  is 
the  law  of  probability?  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  say  he  was  for 
this  bill  because  the  city  of  Poughkeep- 
sie  was  going  to  be  a  demonstration  city. 
I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  what 
the  odds  were  against  Poughkeepsie  be- 
ing part  of  this  demonstration  city  pro- 
gram.    He   refused  to   answer. 

I  do  not  blame  him  because  it  is  Incal- 
culable. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  am  in  no  position  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  to  assess  or  to  respond  to  a 
question  of  that  kind — which  Is  a  deter- 
mination which  must  come  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's position.  But  I  might  add  that 
there  are  several  thousand  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  are  fortunate 
we  may  have  two  dozen  included  in  this 
bill.  'The  most  optimistic  estimate  that 
I  have  seen  is  50,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  That  would  mean  only  one 
per  State  and  that  means  that  there 
would  be  at  least  385  Members  of  this 
body  who  were  disappointed. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Did  I  understand 
correctly  that  title  I  vests  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  exclusive  discretionary  au- 
thority to  determine  which  cities  will  or 
will  not  benefit  imder  this  program? 

Mr.  BROCK  He  ha.s  ab<;olute  and 
total  authority  to  make  this  determina- 
tion. 
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Mr  ASHLEY  Does  he  have  any  more 
authority  In  this  regard  than  Is  vested 
with  respect  to  tiie  approval  of  the  gren- 
erti:  urban  renewal  project  applications 
that  come  to  him'' 

Mr  BROCK  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  authority  Is  no  broader 
because  he  has  total  authority  there. 
But  there  are  no  standards  In  this  bill 
which  I  consider — and  of  course  this  Is  a 
personal  opinion  obviously — which  I  con- 
sider to  be  adequate  criteria  In  the  selec- 
tion iif  a  demonstration  city. 

Mr  WFXTNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  K'eritleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WELTNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  this  body,  the  Coiigress,  should 
select  which  cities  are  to  be  Included  as 
demonstration  cities^ 

Mr  BROCK  The  gentleman  knows 
full  well  what  Jcind  of  political  porlc  bar- 
rel would  result  from  that.  My  answer 
Is  that  I  do  not.  I  do  think  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  constituents  and  we 
ought  to  write  In  hard,  fast,  and  specific 
crltf-ria  As  the  gentleman  Icnows,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  the  bill  But 
I  do  say  this: 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ume  it  the 
gentleman  ha^-.  expired 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Is  there  objection 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman   from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROCK.     I  do  think  If  this  House 
Is  going  to  pass  a  bill  of  this  magnitude, 
with  its  long-range  Implications,  that  we 
have  a  major  responsibility  upon  us  to 
Insurf  that  that  program  Is  going  to  meet 
Its  de.slred  objectives     I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  standards  on  which  to  make 
such    a   Judgment      We   have   no   plans 
submitted      These    funds   do   not   start 
until  1968  anyway— the  fiscal  year  1968 — 
so  why  not  take  the  time  to  let  the  cities 
come  In  and  present  their  plans  to  us. 
We  have  8  months  from  January  to  June 
of  next  year  in  which  to  pass  an  author- 
ization for  spending  under  the  demon- 
stratinn  cities  bill      Why  not  take  this 
6  months  to  study  the  plans  and  see  what 
they  are  going  to  do  for  our  commu- 
nities— or  to  our  communities — as   the 
ca.se  may  be'' 

Mr  \rULTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROCK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mar. 

Mr  MULTER.  Which  of  the  clUes 
under  this  planning,  assuming  that  your 
amendment  were  to  prevail,  and  I  must 
say  I  hope  It  does  not — but  suppose  It 
does — then  all  we  would  have  Is  plan- 
ning money  Which  of  the  cities  will 
come  In  under  for  planning  money? 

Mr  BROCK  With  124  million  you 
can  have  a  substantial  number  of  cities. 
In  addition,  they  would  have  time  to 
plan  proi^rams  and  determine  their  needs 
under  the  demonstration  cities  bill 

Mr  MCTLTKR  Which  clUcs  should 
have  their  plans  looked  at  and  approved? 

Mr  BROCK  Obviously,  virtually  any 
city   could  qualify   under   the  terms  of 


your  own  bill.     The  Secretary  Is  going 
to  allow  anybody  to  make  a  plan. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Then  in  other  words. 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsle  or  any  other 
city  could  come  In  and  say — here  Is  our 
plan — do  you  think  It  Is  all  right? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  submitting  plans  under 
this  particular  .section  are  going  to  get 
the  authorization  approved. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR  Would  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  $900  million  make  any  dif- 
ference as  to  which  city  is  going  to  come 
in  under  this? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No  Every  city  la 
equally  qualified.  This  amendment  does 
not  stop  the  study  and  planning  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  program.  It  sim- 
ply says,  let  us  take  our  time  and  let  us 
And  out  whether  the  $400  million  Is 
needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  authorization  $900  million  for 
this  purpose,  $400  million  the  year  after 
next,  fiscal  year  1968.  and  $500  mUlion 
the  year  after  that  Durlnp  the  Interim 
there  would  be  $24  million— $12  million 
for  each  year— provided  for  a  study  and 
an  evaluation  of  applications  that  would 
be  put  in. 

There  is  a  longtime  lapse  there  any- 
way The  President  in  his  message  re- 
quested $2,300  mUllon.  We  have  ac- 
tually cut  it  down  nearly  a  billion  and  a 
half  by  reducing  it  to  $900  mUlion  That 
is  quite  a  reduction. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  demon- 
stration cities  bill  at  all.  certainly  this  Is 
as  small  a  start  as  we  could  think  about 
taking  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
was  very  frank  and  forthright  about  his 
feellr^g  about  the  bill.  He  is  against  the 
bill.  He  Is  against  the  concept  of  demon- 
stration cities  So  he  Is  bringing  up  this 
amendment  now.  Members  who  are  for 
the  demon.stratlon  cities  program  should 
vote  against  his  amendment,  and  those 
who  are  against  the  demonstration  cities 
program  should  vote  for  hJa  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman,  if  title  I  L*;  passed  as  a 
planning  only  measure  I  seriously  doubt 
that  thoughtful  communities  will  be  In- 
terested in  participating  in  the  program. 
This  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  vitals  of 
title  I. 

This  is  really  reaching  for  the  lugular 
vein  to  de.stroy  this  bill 

Ix)cal  communities  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  arousing  the  hopes  of  their 
constituents  only  to  find  the  resources  for 
providing  the  necessary  relief  not  readily 
available 

Local  communities  are  not  interested 
In  planning  comprehen.slve  programs 
which  will  arouse  the  hopes  of  the  disad- 
vantaged if  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
funding  of  such  plans 

If  this  authorization  Is  knocked  out, 
certainly  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  In  a  position  to  come  forward. 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  local 
communities  Intend  to  do  more  than  plan 
for  the  solution  of  their  problems,  and  It 
is  up  to  the  Federal  Govertunent  to  see  to 


It  that  their  plans  are  not  left  to  die  on 
the  shelf  of  some  local  development  office. 

If  we  are  to  arou.se  the  hopes  of  the 
local  community  and  Its  citizens,  then  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  realize  those  hopes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Congress  must  face  up 
to  Its  respon.slbillty  to  the  local  commu- 
nities that  have  given  their  support  to 
this  measure  by  authorizing  funds  for 
supplemental  grants  to  back  up  the  plan- 
ning funds  authorized  elsewhere  In  the 
bill.  To  do  less  would  play  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  critical  needs  of  our  Nation's  cities 
and  towns. 

This  amendment  just  must  be  voted 
down  if  we  are  to  have  a  demonstration 
cities  bill. 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

The  Lnvwtmema  you  are  nxaklng  in  your 
clues  are  vital  to  our  future.  We  would 
Uke  to  complete  them  all  at  once.  But  if 
we  attempt  to  do  too  much,  too  soon,  we 
win  end  by  accomplishing  leea  by  borrowing 
our  money,  by  Issuing  bonda  when  the  cost 
of  money  is  at  the  highest  point  lu  severil 
years — when  coets  are  skyrocketing  and 
materials  and  skilled  labor  are  scarce  •  •  • 
I  ask  you  to  go  home  and  get  out  your 
lead  pencil— and  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
your    nejtt    quarterly    budget    expenditures. 


That  was  said  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  this  year. 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  answer  to  that  Is 
this  is  only  an  authorization.  When 
the  program  comes  to  the  appropriation 
stage,  the  factors  which  the  gentleman 
has  brought  up.  Interest  and  other  points, 
will  be  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  measure  will  merely 
give  the  power.  If  the  Congress  at  that 
time  still  wants  funds,  then  we  %ill  have 
to  start  anew  for  the  fimds  in  jui  appro- 
priation bill  and  get  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  to  agree 
and  to  recommend  appropriations.  This 
is  Just  the  Initial  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock] 

When  we  were  considering  the  omni- 
bus housing  bin  and  the  demonstration 
cities  bill  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
later  before  the  full  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  as  I  said  in  my  initial 
statement.  I  was  very  much  Impressed 
by  the  goals  and  desires  of  the  proposed 
program,  as  to  what  we  sought  to  do  by 
way  of  a  mass  demonstration  in  the 
cities 

I  did  become  increasingly  alarmed  by 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  proponents  of  the  bill,  and  I  do 
not  mean  particularly  on  the  House  floor, 
but  by  remarks  in  radio  and  news  edi- 
torials, and  by  those  who  are  lobb.ving 
the  Members  of  Congress.  The.se  re- 
marks pertain  to  what  they  claim  can  be 
done  with  the  appropriations  that  would 
be  authorized  under  this  bill. 


I  believe  that  time  should  be  taken  to 
clarify  what  is  really  meant  to  be  done 
with  such  appropriations. 

We  heard  a  statement  on  the  House 
fljor  yesterday  by  the  Rentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  P'arbstein],  In  which  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  they  ought  to 
use  a  lot  of  this  money  for  wharf  repairs 
or  removal  of  the  dcx;ks  in  New  York,  to 
take  away  the  un.sightliness. 

I  had  understood  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  concentrate  on  the 
hard  core  areas  in  the  cities,  where  the 
people  do  not  have  a  decent  living  en- 
vironment and  particularly  do  not  have 
decent  housing,  to  help  and  to  aid 
through  a  ma.ssive  demonstration  to  Im- 
prove their  living  quarters  and  the  liv- 
ing surroundings  of  those  people.  There 
the  residents  have  become  so  restive 
largely  because  of  the  failure  of  this 
country  under  the  existing  urban  re- 
newal program  to  put  the  money  where 
It  should  have  been  goine;,  instead  of 
channeling  it  to  high-ri.'^^e  luxury  build- 
ings and  great  shopping  centers  and,  in 
many  instances,  on  cultural  centers. 
These  programs  are  all  wanted  by  many, 
but  concentration  should  not  have  been 
In  that  direction  under  the  existing  ur- 
ban renewal  programs. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  Chairman  and  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  President's  proposal.  The 
President's  propo.sal  was  for  $2.3  billion 
for  a  6-year  period.  That  averages  out 
to  $383  miUion  per  year. 

This  proposal  is  for  $400  million  the 
first  year  and  $500  million  the  second 
year,  a  substantial  lncrea.se. 

I  have  read  the  very  forcible  things  in 
the  press  as  to  what  the  President  has 
said  uith  respect  to  the  Congress,  that 
the  Congress  should  be  holding  the  line 
on  authorizations  and.  If  anything,  post- 
poning and  giving  priority  to  those  things 
most  urgent. 

This  is  an  urgent  matter,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  urgency  with  respect  to  the 
first  authorization,  which  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  What  harm  would  be  done  at 
this  time  by  p(Ksiix)n;ng  this  full  author- 
ization and  allowing  the  full  amount  for 
planning  which  has  been  requested,  thus 
giving  that  time  for  wise  and  adequate 
planning  and  for  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress the  picture  of  what  the  problem 
really  is  so  that  we  can  more  Intelligently 
act  upon  it? 

The  appropriation  itself  cannot  be 
made  until  next  year.  It  would  not  be 
made  until  next  year. 

Certainly  I  cannot  see  what  harm 
would  be  done  to  those  few  cities  which 
would  benefit  from  the  demonstration 
cities  program  by  cutting  down  this  first 
title  to  Just  the  planning  money. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
naturally  cut  the  heart  out  of  title  I.  "Hie 
Housing  Subcommittee  considered  and 
rejected  the  draft  bill  that  would  provide 
planning  fund.s  only  for  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  and  no  funds  for  supplemental 
grants  to  carr>'  out  the  planning.  We  re- 
jected the  planning  only  because  of  the 


approach,  on  the  grounds  that  local  com- 
munities could  not  be  expected  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  their  problems  without  the  assur- 
ance that  supplemental  grant  funds 
would  be  available  to  carry  out  those 
fdans.  This  amendment  would  reduce 
the  demonstration  cities  program  just  to 
a  plaruiing  program.  It  would  hold  out 
only  the  vague  promise,  with  no  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
that  such  funds  would  ever  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  ha£  been  an 
awful  lot  said  about  this  bill  and  title  I 
thereof  and  why  the  money  was  cut 
down  from  $2.3  billion  to  $900  million 
for  14  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  first  ought 
to  have  a  definition  of  a  comprehensive 
demonstration  cities  program.  It  would 
be  defined  as  a  locally  prepared  and 
scheduled  program  for  rebuilding  or 
restoring  entire  sections  or  neighbor- 
hoods in  slum  and  blighted  areas  to  the 
concentrated  and  coordinated  use  of  all 
the  Federal  aids,  local,  private,  and  gov- 
ernmental resources,  including  citywide 
aids  and  resources  necessary  to  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  living 
and  working  in  the  area. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  criti- 
cized us  highly  yesterday  because  of 
these  demonstrations  that  are  going  on 
throughout  the  country.  You  know,  this 
program  and  this  bUl  could  have  had 
another  title  and  I  think  a  very  appro- 
priate one.  It  could  have  been  called  a 
comprehensive  program  to  bring  re.sp€ct- 
ablllty  to  every  American  city  in  this 
great  democracy.  When  we  make  an 
observation  of  the  criteria  necessary  to 
get  the  application  accepted  In  section 
103  of  this  bill,  we  find  that  aU  avail- 
able Federal  aids,  private  and  local  gov- 
ernmental resources,  citywide  aids,  and 
all  other  necessary  aids  would  be  pooled 
and  on  that  basis  would  be  submit t,ed  to 
the  Secretary  of  HUD,  If  that  appli- 
cation were  accepted,  It  would  get  80 
percent  of  that  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
greatest  bill  that  has  ever  been  offered 
since  urban  renewal  came  into  being. 
The  urban  renewal  moneys  were  always 
handled  by  an  individual,  by  an  agency. 
and  in  this  bill,  in  this  demonstration 
cities  program,  many  agencies  would  be 
Interested  In  it  because  their  money 
would  be  put  Into  it  in  order  that  they 
may  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  would  represent 
raising  an  observation  tower,  with  the 
private  sector  having  a  window  In  that 
observation  tower,  out  of  which  It  could 
look  and  see  exactly  how  Its  money  was 
being  spent  and  how  the  money  of  the 
other  agencies  was  being  spent 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  call  the 
attention  to  the  other  agencies  Involved 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  was  not  being 
expended  properly  and  adequately. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  tell 
them  that  this  program  does  not  call  for 
waste  In  a  time  when  authorities  must 
adjust  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peiinsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
multipurpose  watchdogs  over  the  demon- 
stration cities  program,  cause  the  tax- 
payers of  this  great  country  to  be  the 
recipients  of  moneys  allocated  through 
urban  renewal,  antlpoverty,  and  other 
programs  receiving  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aid  in  their  respec- 
tive cities  in  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would,  in 
general,  improve  the  living  conditions 
for  these  people  who  live  in  such  areas 
and  would  accomplish  these  objectives 
under  the  most  effective  and  economic 
concentration  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  and  private  funds. 
This  would  affect  and  improve  the  entire 
quality  of  urban  life. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment is  voted  down. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. There  is  no  doubt  that  demon- 
stration cities  ought  to  be  cut  back  to 
mere  planning  money  so  that  It  can  be 
more  intelligently  redesigned. 

As  I  noted  earlier — the  other  day — 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  black 
power  is  going  to  ride  the  demonstration 
cities  gravy  train  in  some  cities.  I  refer 
to  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
August  28.  saying  that  the  San  Francisco 
City  Redevelopment  Director  was 
dickering  with  black  power  for  control 
of  the  local  demonstration  cities  project. 
Judging  from  the  behavior  of  black  power 
in  San  Francisco,  what  we  would  get 
would  be  demonstration  rioting  and 
demonstration  anarchy. 

This  we  do  not  need.  On  Tue.sday,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  asking  him  to 
hold  up  demon.?tration  cities  until  the 
Justice  Department  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  could 
look  into  the  question  of  a  black  power 
takeover.  If  It  worries  the  Washington 
Post  it  ought  to  worry  us. 

Next  I  want  to  stress  that  this  pro- 
gram, as  now  drawn.  Is  an  Incredible 
vehicle  for  imposing  Federal  social  stand- 
ards on  our  cities.  To  become  a  demon- 
stration city,  a  city  will  have  to  demon- 
strate how  it  can  remake  its  school  sys- 
tem to  conform  with  the  racial  balance 
guidelines  of  Harold  Howe — I  mean  re- 
zonlng,  educational  parks,  and  the  busing 
necessarj'  to  Implement  these  and  other 
Commissioner  Howe  brainstorms.  This 
Is  in  section  103 12>. 

Then  there  is  section  103<4i  which 
keeps  cities  from  being  picked  as  demon- 
.stration  cities  unless  they  modify  their 
local  laws  the  way  Dr.  Weaver  wants,  and 
draw  up  any  necessai-y  open  housing  and 
civil  rights  ordinances.  He  told  this  to 
the  Housing  Subcommittee— see  pages 
4&-46  of  the  hearings.  He  also  bragged 
that  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  program 
would  be  encouraging  cities  to  revise 
their  zoning  laws  and  I'eal  estate  tax 
structure.     No  thanks.     I  do  not  want 
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Dr  Weaver's  planners  settin«  the  a«ses5- 
ments  on  real  property  In  mv  district  or 
any  other  part  of  New  York  city. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  Dr. 
Weaver,  back  In  Apnl.  told  a  Cleveland 
gathering  ot  the  ADA  how  cities  would 
have  U)  plan  rent  supplement  housing 
as  part  of  the  demonstration  clUe.s  pro- 
gram This  means  that  the  residential 
secT.-.ns  of  our  cities  will  have  to  submit 
to  r-nt  supplement  housing,  like  It  or  not. 
Lt't  me  close  by  noting  that  the  demon- 
StraUon  ciries  prneram  Is  to  run  2  years 
at  a  cost  of  f900  milUon  plus  $250  irilllon 
for  urbaii  renewal  This  means  that  It 
Is  the  .same  multibllUon  dollar  8-year 
prtxfram  that  came  up  to  the  Hill  orlg- 
Inallv  What  we  are  voting  on  todav  is 
a  $3-bllllon  program  to  begin  with,  which 
the  Pre.sldents  advisers  told  him  will 
ultimately  ccst  $100  billion. 

I  do  not  for  a  minute  believe  thai  this 
tricky  program  is  ttolng  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ican cities  where  $96  billion  in  Federal 
money,  according  to  Senator  Ribi-oft 
has  failed  over  the  last  10  years. 

This   program    is   just   a   gimmick— a 
gimmick  to  centralize  power,  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  power  to  promul- 
gate zebra  colored  housing  and  educa- 
tion tfTiidelines  along  the  lines  desired  by 
Weaver  and  Howe     It  may  well  be  J f  we 
are  u>  r.-f>d't  the  Wishinston  Post,  that 
this  care-.'sslv  ;).a::ned  program  will  be  a 
gravy  train  tor  black  t)ower     I  urge  you 
to  support  tne  am-ndment  to  cut  the  title 
I  money  and  program  back  to  planrJnK, 
We  can  come  up  with  a  much  better 
program  next  year     For  my  part,  I  have 
introduced  a  biU   to  set  up  a  BanJi   for 
Urban       Renewal      and      Development 
Others  have  proposed  setting  up  prl/ate 
corporations.      There   are   many   th  ngs 
we  can   do   that   would   be   better  than 
thLs      I   grant   you    that   time   breathes 
down  our  neck   in  our  struggle  to  help 
the  cities,  but  I  suggest  tliat  funding   a 
half-baked   racial   balance   scheme  that 
may  well  be  a  bankroll  for  black  power 
:s  no  solution  at  all     I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr     JONAS      Mr.    Chairman,   if   the 
gentleman  will  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr    FINO      I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr   JONAS      Mr   Chairman.  It  might 
be  Interesting  to  the  Committee  to  know 
that  the  supplemenUl  appropriation  bill 
will  be  on  the  floor  for  consideration  in 
the  next  f^-w  days  and  that  it  contains 
another  $750  million  for  urban  renewal 
We  are  continuing  to  fund  that  program 
at  the  $750  million  level  per  year,  and 
this  is  superimposed  on  top  of  that 

Mr  F^NO  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  very 
happy  the  gentleman  made  the  comment 
The  CHAIR.MAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 
Mr  WELTNER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  I 
rise  in  oppositi.jn  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman 
from  Georgia  M:  WeltnerI  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  several  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  ask  the  question 
"What  IS  the  rush''"  I  think,  properly, 
the  question  should  be  Why  the  de- 
lay?" The  question  is  Why  is  It  that  the 
Congress  has  waited  for  such  a  long  time 
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to  give  some  degree  of  proper  emphasis 
to  the  needs  of  people  who  Uve  in  the 
clUes'  Why  U  It  that  the  Congress  has 
waited  until  this  year  of  1966  to  bring 
before  this  body  a  bill  which  would  give 
some  measure  of  hope  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  American  cities.  The  question  is 
not  why  the  rush,  but  why  the  delay? 

I  note  that  only  a  few  days  ago  this 
body  sulopied  a  conference  report  for  the 
spending  of  $4  billion  for  public  works. 
Now  we  are  being  beset  by  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  suggest- 
ing that  there  t)e  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  sum 
of  $400  million.  Four  hundred  million 
dollars— that  Is  10  percent  of  the  amount 
that  Is  already  appropriated  for  public 
works — to  try  to  alleviate  the  oppressing 
and  seemingly  Impossible  conditions  of 
so  many  millions  of  Americans  who  live 
In  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  no  longer  a  na- 
tion of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers. 
Many  wish  that  It  were  so.  But  I.  for 
one,  am  content  that  this  Nation  has 
?rown  to  be  a  mighty.  Industrial,  urban 
Nation  I  am  content  that  this  Is  a  land 
where  70  percent  of  our  people  have 
chosen,  through  their  own  free  will  and 
volition,  to  live  in  cities. 

I  am  content  that  we  have  rising 
throughout  this  whole  Nation  great 
urban  complexes 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  representative 
of  one  of  those  great  urban  complexes, 
the  city  of  AtlanU.  I  know  what  this 
program  can  do  for  a  city  that  plans, 
and  for  a  city  that  takes  advantage  of 
what  Is  made  available  through  Federal 
legislation,  and  I  know  that  the  legis- 
lation we  already  have  is  not  enough. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
says  that  we  are  going  to  consider  a 
$750  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  urban  renewal— $750  million- 
three- fourths  of  $1  billion.  That  Is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  revenues  of  this 
country.  Yet,  we  can  spend  $5  billion  or 
16  billion  or  $7  billion  a  year  on  farm 
programs,  and  spend  $4  billion  to  build 
up  lakes,  rivers,  and  harbors.  But  they 
say  we  cannot  spend  $400  million  to  build 
up  our  cities. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  since  he  mentioned  my 
name? 

Mr  WELTNER.  I  am  sorry,  I  must 
decline  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  land  reclamation  in  this  coun- 
try, to  take  land  and  convert  It  so  that 
It  may  be  used  to  grow  food.  Why  can 
we  not  add  this  additional  program  for 
the  reclamation  of  human  habitations  in 
the  United  States  of  America? 

The  other  side  of  the  aisle  Issued  a  re- 
port the  other  day  talking  about  crime 
In  the  streets  The  steering  committee 
or  some  such  body  of  the  Republican 
Party,  issued  some  report  the  other  day 
saying  that  the  great  Issue  facing  Amer- 
icans is  "crime  in  the  streets." 

I  agree  that  that  Is  an  explosive  prop- 
osition, and  It  could  create  more  dif- 
ficulties than  we  have  dreamed  of. 

I  hope  that  the  authors  of  that  report 
agree  with  me  that  now  is  not  the  time 
to  decry  the  possibility  of  crime  In  the 
streets  but  the  time  Is  now  to  do  some- 
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thing  about  It.  This  is  what  this  blD 
win  do.  It  does  no  good  whatsoever  to 
stand  here  in  the  well  of  the  House,  or  to 
go  back  home  and  mount  the  platform 
and  talk  about  crime  in  the  streets. 

The  only  constructive  approach  is  to 
come  here  to  the  Congress  and  to  fashion 
and  pass  legislation  that  will  rebuild 
these  centers  where  crime  breeds  just 
as  the  night  follows  day. 

If  the  minority  In  this  body  are  In- 
terested in  crime  In  the  streets,  and  are ' 
interested  In  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  if  they  are  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  mobs  roaming  the  city  streets 
then  let  us  do  something  for  the  people 
who  live  In  those  cities 

Mr.  Hi\NNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield •> 

Mr  WELTNER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  statement  and  to  associate 
myself  w-lth  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  these  questions 
In  looking  over  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
In  a  very  good  and  rightful  way  for  farm 
programs  and  public  works  projects  In 
the  great  expanse  of  the  outdoors,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  derived  the  funds 
that  we  .lave  spent  much  more  from 
the  people  of  the  cities — the  70  percent 
of  our  population  that  Is  Involved  In  in- 
dustrial work?  Have  we  not  derived  our 
funds  substantially  from  these  people'' 

Mr.  WELTNER  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  the  situation  correctly. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  In  the  cities  have 
gone  ignored  and  have  been  slighted  ever 
since  we  began  to  emerge  from  a  nation 
of  small  shopkeepers  and  small  farmers 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  this  bill 
referred  to  as  an  aid  to  eliminating  crime 
In  the  streets  In  the  next  year,  and  I  hear 
it  said.  "What  is  the  reason  for  the 
delay?" 

Well,  let  me  say  to  the  membership 
here  that  there  is  not  one  single  thing 
in  Uiis  bill  that  will  do  anything  for 
eliminating  crime  in  the  streets  In  the 
next  year.  You  can  eliminate  everything 
but  the  planning  funds  and  all  that 
these  communities  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  next  year  in  any  event  is  to  plan  and 
that  is  precisely  what  we  want  them 
to  do. 

Earlier  I  heard  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  whom  I 
have  great  regard,  term  this  bill  the 
greatest  comprehensive  aid  to  every 
American  city  that  exists." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  unadulterated 
nonsense.  That  is  how  this  bill  Is  being 
passed,  or.  rather,  how  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  pass  this  bUl.  by  holding  It  out  as 
a  false  hope  to  the  cities  across  America 

There  are  more  than  5,000  American 
cities,  and  it  will  not  comprehensively  aid 
those  5.000  American  clUes.  We  will  be 
lucky  if  there  are  50  American  cities  that 
will  benefit  from  the  bill  after  the  plan- 
ning takes  place. 


I  also  heard  my  distinguished  chair- 
man say  that  the  amendment  "would 
cut  the  heart  out  of  title  I." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not  cut  the 
heart  out  of  it  one  bit.  What  it  would 
do  is  to  permit  the  cities  to  do  precisely 
what  they  would  do  with  this  money  In 
here,  and  that  is  plan  during  the  next 
year,  and  that  Is  what  we  want  them  to 
plan. 

I  might  say  that  I  was  very  surprised 
to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  make  these  statements. 
I  have  in  my  hand  the  committee  print 
of  the  bill  that  we  used  for  the  first  sev- 
eral weeks,  which  I  believe  was  Intro- 
duced by  him  and  from  which  we  worked. 
This  original  bUl.  very  coincidentally, 
provided  only  the  planning  funds,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  thought  would 
enable  the  cities  to  do  the  job  and  what 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  now  feel 
will  enable  them  to  do  the  job  if  they 
want  to  do  it. 

I  submit  one  final  question  to  the 
Members  of  the  House :  How  do  you  know 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  over  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  Vietnam,  in  1967  and 
1968?  In  the  last  month  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  men  over  there 
from  300.000  to  325,000.  and  I  support 
the  President  In  that  effort.  But  I  say 
to  you.  How  do  you  know  you  are  not 
going  to  have  700.000  men  over  there  In 
1968?  Is  your  vote  on  this  authorization 
bill  going  to  be  the  s;\me  then? 

Let  me  submit  one  other  question. 
Every  administration  spokesman  I  hear 
tells  me  that  we  are  very  likely  to  get  a 
tax  increase,  personal  and  corporate, 
right  after  January  1,  1967,  after  the 
next  Congress  convenes. 

I  am  not  goins  back  to  ray  district  and 
tell  my  people  that  I  am  votinc:  for  this 
particular  bill,  without  .seeing  these 
plans,  and  not  knowing  what  that  tax  In- 
crease is  going  to  be,  or  not  knowing 
what  we  are  going  to  be  needing  In  Viet- 
nam at  that  time. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  a  sound  amend- 
ment. All  it  does  is  say  to  the  cities, 
"You  start  out  with  the  $25  million  plan- 
ning funds.  We  think  this  is  a  worth- 
while effort.  This  is  the  most  you  will 
get  in  the  next  year  in  any  event.  We 
will  look  at  it  very  closely  next  year." 
And.  believe  me.  you  will  get  my  support 
at  that  time,  also. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michitthn  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  ranking  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Harvey  1  and  support  his 
remarks.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Weltner]  has  not  left  the 
floor.  He  made  a  veiy  Impassioned  plea 
to  the  emotions.  I  am  sure  he  will  get 
some  beautiful  editorials  written  about 
the  words  that  he  has  uttered  in  con- 
nection with  the  needs  that  we  do  not 
recognize.  We  must  have  heart.  We 
must  address  ourselves  to  securing  these 
things,  and  ever>'one  interested  in  it 
should  vote  for  this  bill. 

There  is  not  one  single  person  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  Is  not  interested  in 
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curing  the  cancerous  sores  of  the  city. 
But  this  bill  at  this  time  is  not  going  to 
do  it.  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  others  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  discuss  the  facts  as  to 
what  Is  in  this  bill  and  not  try  to  emo- 
tionalize and  editorialize. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Several  questions  have  been  raised  by 
Members  of  the  minority  who  are  in 
opposition  to  this  title.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  suggested  that 
Members  of  the  majority  are  engaging 
in  some  kind  of  subterfuge  when  we 
bring  forward  a  bill  which  promises,  we 
say,  to  hold  out  hope  for  the  cities  of 
this  country.  He  says  that  this  subter- 
fuge is  based  upon  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  only  a  relatively  few  cities  par- 
ticipating in  this  program,  and  that  we 
have  not  been  quite  honest  with  our  col- 
leagues or  with  the  public  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  bill. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
title  is  called  the  demonstration  cities 
program.  What  could  be  more  clear? 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  program  that 
is  going  to  encompass  each  and  every 
city,  the  5,000  cities  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested, not  for  a  minute. 

We  make  it  clear  in  two  ways  that  this 
is  a  demonstration  cities  program. 

First,  we  call  it  a  demonstration  cities 
program. 

Second,  we  authorize  for  appropria- 
tions $12  million  for  planning  In  the  first 
year  and  $12  million  in  the  second  year. 

The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that  I 
inquired,  as  have  other  members  of  the 
committee,  of  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
as  to  the  cost  of  planning.  There  was  a 
little  vagueness  on  this,  because  the  cost 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  city  project. 
In  any  event,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
planning  of  a  particular  project  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $250.- 
000  to  a  half  million  dollars. 

If  we  have  $24  million  for  planning, 
how  many  applications  for  planning  can 
be  approved? 

Is  this  subterfuge,  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  What 
brought  this  up,  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  is  that  I  quoted  our  subcommittee 
chairman  when  he  said.  "This  is  bhe 
greatest  comprehensive  aid  to  every 
American  city,"  I  wrote  It  down  at  the 
time. 

I  have  been  besieged  by  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  said,  "My  hometown 
of  Podunk,"  or  "My  hometown  of  so-and- 
so  wants  to  be  a  demonstration  city. 
My  city  manager  and  mayor  have  writ- 
ten to  me.    What  chance  do  they  have?" 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  one  of 
the  Members  on  his  side  gets  up,  such 
as  the  chairman,  and  says,  'This  is  the 
greatest  comprehensive  aid  to  every 
American  city,"  that  is  exactly  what  the 
tactics  are,  to  encourage  every  city  to 
believe  this. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  say  that  there  are 
two  ways  to  interpret  this. 

One  is  to  interpret  it  as  the  gentleman 
lias,  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  suggesting  to  the  membership — 
which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case — 
that  every  city  in  America  is  going  to 
participate  Initially  in  the  program. 

Let  us  just  suppose  that  this  program 
is  m  fact  an  effective  technique  for  dem- 
onstrating new  mechanisms  to  bring 
about  better  living  in  our  cities.  Would 
it  not  follow,  from  the  50  to  60  cities  in 
which  there  will  be  demonstration  proj- 
ects, that  there  would  be  the  beneficial 
follow-on  impact  on  other  cities  derived 
by  what  has  been  demonstrated  In  those 
project  areas?    Would  that  not  be  so? 

Mr.  HAR-VEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that  proposition  one  bit.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  proposition  of 
demonstration  cities.  What  I  say  is  that 
they  cannot  do  any  more  than  use  the 
planning  funds  next  year,  because  this 
is  all  they  are  going  to  do  ncx«^  year. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  would  do.  to  give 
them  planning  funds  which  were  in  the 
original  bill  our  subcommittee  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  Is  right.  I  will 
get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  the  proposition;  it  would  help. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Fine.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  gentleman  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  purpose  in  request- 
ing this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  respond  as 
briefly  as  possible  to  my  good  and  valued 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the'  committee,  who  has  on  two  oc- 
casions raised  the  issue  as  to  what  in 
fact  is  in  the  measure  before  us  which 
will  help  people,  which  will  help  cities, 
which  will  provide — and  I  believe  this  is 
the  heart  of  his  inquiry— better  housing 
within  our  cities  for  people  of  low  and 
moderate  Income. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  abso- 
lutely and  abundantly  clear,  both  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  report,  in  the  criteria 
spelled  out  and  in  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose, that  the  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  better  housing  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  Income. 

We  look  at  the  statement  of  purpose  on 
page  34  of  the  bill  entitled  "Findings  and 
Declaration  of  Purpose."  It  states  there 
on  line  15: 

The  persistence  of  widespread  tirban 
slums  and  blight,  the  concentration  ol  per- 
sons of  low  income  in  older  urban  areas,  and 
the  unmet  needs  for  additional  housing  and 
community  facilities  and  services  arising 
from  rapid  expansion  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion have  resulted  In  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion In  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
the  lives  of  large  mumbers  of  our  people 
while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  prospers. 
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We  go  to  the  next  section.  103.  on  page 
38  entitled  "Eligibility  for  Assistance, •• 
and  we  find  it  says : 

A  ccimprehenaive  city  demonstratior  pro- 
gram Ls  eligible  for  assistance  under  sections 
105  and  1U7  only  II— 

(2)  tiie  program  la  of  suitlclent  roAgcltude 
to  make  a  subetantlal  Impact  on  the  physical 
and  s.iclal  problems  and  to  remove  or  irrest 
blight  and  Jecay  In  entire  sections  or  ceigh- 
borhiKXls 

Then  on  page  37  it  says  a  city  demon- 
stration program  Is  eligible  only  if — 

(3)  rhe  program.  Including  rebuilding  or 
restoration,  will  contribute  to  a  wel  -bal- 
anced city  with  a  substantui  Increase  In  the 
supply  or  standard  housing  oi  low  and  mod- 
erate cost. 

So  I  wouid  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  I  know  is  s>-mpathetlc 
to  the  proposition  that  our  cities  are  In 
need  mid  that  low-  and  moderate-in  »me 
famihes  do  need  a;isistance  In  prov  ding 
better  shelter  than  is  now  available,  that 
this  bill  dot'.';  In  fact  spell  out  that  tils  Is 
Its  princtpal  purpost- 

Mr.  Chairman.  fLnally  let  me  say  with 
respect  to  the  pending  amendment  that 
we  might  J'o^t  as  well  be  votinp  on  final 
passage,  because  if  there  is  no  authoriza- 
tion— contrary  to  what  has  been  sa  d  by 
the  t;"nt.lemen  in  the  minority,  a  J  of 
whom,  to  my  knowledge,  are  against  this 
me&sure — then  I  say  tiiere  is  no  program. 
and  if  there  is  no  program,  then  thtre  Is 
no  hope  for  clues  and  no  hope  of  hel  i  for 
cities  at  the  v-jry  moment  in  our  hlitory 
when  assistance  from  the  Federal  iJov- 
ernment  is  most  urgently  needed. 

It  'ls  nut  as  if  we  plan  the  first  year  so 
let  us  Just  have  planning  money.  This 
Is  a  specious  argument  What  mayc.r  do 
you  know  who  would  be  Interested  f  at 
this  point  we  gutted  the  bill  by  strlslng 
out  the  authorization  for  funds  later  on? 
Would  we  not  then  be  saying  to  them. 
'•Look.  We  have  $12  million  for  you  to 
engage  In  planning."  Planning  for 
what.'  We  woud  perforce  reply.  "Sorry. 
Wltt'i  the  help  of  the  minority,  the  guts 
of  our  program  were  struck  out — there  Is 
no  program 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  only  thing  being 
•trlcken  fnm  Utie  I  Is  the  money  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
Every  blessed  word  that  you  have  Just 
read  Is  in  there  and  ever>'  single 
mayor  would  be  looking  for  planning 
money.  I  do  not  know  any  mayor  who 
would  not  be 

Mr.  ASHLEY  What  are  they  plan- 
ning t<^)ward^  If  we  say  that  we  so  little 
mean  this  program  that  we  strike  the 
funds  for  carrying  It  out.  then  what  in- 
centive would  they  have  for  planning? 

Mr    BARRETT      Mr.   Chairman.   wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ASHLEY      Yes. 
Mr.  BARRETT      I  thank  the  gentle- 
■lan  for  yielding 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  when  I  was  not  on  the  floor, 
said  that  I  wa."?  advtx-atlng  at  the  begin- 
ning for  plannlntr  money  only  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  that  Ls  true. 
I  did  at  the  very  beginning,  and  I  think 


the  minority  leader  also  agreed  that  this 
would  be  fine,  but  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  planning 
money  would  be  not  appropriate.  You 
could  not  get  the  cities  to  go  Into  a  dem- 
onstration program  unless  they  had  the 
money  to  carry  out  the  program  when 
the  application  was  acx;epted.  They  must 
have  a-ssurance  of  the  availability  of 
grant  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsHLrrl  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BARRETT.  When  this  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  I  saw  the  fallacy  of 
my  approach  to  this  problem  and  I  said, 
"Yes.  I  can  agree,  because  I  do  not  think 
any  bu.slnessman  with  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness or  political  acumen  would  enter  Into 
this  type  of  program  If  he  would  not 
be  able  to  get  the  money  for  his  program 
after  his  application  was  accepted." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  the 
gentleman  on  'he  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  not  make  rhe  ml.stake  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  make  at  that  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr.  Ashley!  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr  .\SHLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlchlsran. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  hope  that  the  chairman 
would  aerree  with  me  that  In  the  con- 
sideration and  the  deliberation  of  the 
committee  we  were  all  agreed  upon 
planning  funds;  that  there  was  no  dis- 
sent on  the  subcommittee  whatsoever; 
that  we  all  felt  that  planning  funds 
should  be  authorized  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  an- 
swer that  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der If  we  can  reach  an  agreement  to  end 
the  discussion  on  this  matter  and  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  how- 
many  Members  would  like  to  speak  on 
this  subject. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  Just  too 
many  Members  who  would  like  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chalr- 
mAn.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  two  points  as  to  why  this 
Eunendment  should  be  defeated 

First,  Mr  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
Indicated,  at  one  time  the  subcommittee 


was  considering  merely  having  planning 
money  contained  In  this  bill. 

However,  at  that  time  the  mayors  and 
community  leaders  came  to  us  and  said  to 
us,  "Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Congress 
Is  really  committed  to  this  program  or 
not — If  you  Just  have  planning  money." 

We  said,  "No;  we  have  to  have  a  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  authorize 
some  money  for  the  program.  Tills  Is 
a  commitment.  Barring  some  catas- 
trophe, this  is  a  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress to  go  ahead.  This  is  a  Justification 
for  the  mayors  and  other  leaders  to  ex- 
pend their  time,  money,  and  efifort  for 
the  planning  of  this  program.  That  is 
why  the  Congress  should  authorize  the 
money  at  this  time." 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  so  ably  said,  we 
should  have  been  doing  it  a  long  time  ago. 
We  have  found  in  past  years  that  we  have 
despoiled  our  natural  resources  through 
uncontrolled  strip  mining,  lumbering, 
and  Industrialization,  and  that  we  have 
despoiled  and  polluted  our  rivers  and  our 
air  to  the  point  now  where  we  know 
that  we  have  to  be  farslghted  and  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
our  national  parks,  national  forests,  and 
sanctuaries  and  our  various  other  con- 
servation programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  propose  to 
do  In  this  legislation  Is  apply  to  our  cities 
the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  with 
reference  to  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come.  If  It  had  not.  a  long  time  ago. 
when  we  should  enact  this  legislation. 
But.  first,  we  should  defeat  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  again  if  we  carmot  agree  upon  the 
period  of  20  minutes  for  the  remainder 
of  the  discussion  concerning  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  discussion  on  this  aunend- 
ment  conclude  In  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
.o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'* 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  and  again 
today  we  heard  the  most  amazing  argu- 
ment, and  the  most  specious  one  In  my 
opinion,  from  one  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  with  reference  to 
black  power  and  citing  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  I  believe  It  was.  with  respect  to 
a  story  that  had  been  carried  In  the 
Wasiiington  Post. 

Everyone  knows  that  no  projects  to 
date  have  been  approved,  so  how  could 
one.  who  should  know  better,  make  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  black- 
power  Interests  In  San  Francisco  In— I 
think  the  area  was  Hunter  Point,  or 
something  of  the  sort — are  going  to  take 
over  on  a  particular  project. 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  will  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
whether  the  gentleman  was  here  yes- 
terday? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  was  here  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  FINO.  Was  the  gentleman  paying 
attention  ? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  was  paying  at- 
tention and  I  was  al.so  at  all  of  the  hear- 
Inps.  and  I  paid  attention  there  to  what 
was  said  also. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  made  reference  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.    It  was  not  inv  own  thinking. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  FINO.  This  was  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 28,  which  talked  about  a  conversa- 
tion or  an  Interview  the  writer  of  this 
column  had  with  a  Mr.  Herman,  who  Is 
the  director  of  redevelopment  out  there. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  wish  to  yield  for  a  speech  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  am  only  repeating  what 
I  read. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
read  It  yesterday  and  the  gentleman 
reiterated  It  today.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  gentleman  should  know  better 
than  to  take  something  such  as  that  as 
the  gospel  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  respect  for  the 
gentleman's  intelligence  and  for  the  gen- 
tleman's ability,  and  I  feel  It  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  believes  the  words 
printed  in  that  article. 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Certainly  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that 
the  gentleman  will  be  on  the  floor  a  little 
later  on.  because  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  and.  in  the  discussion 
of  that  amendment  that  I  will  ofifer,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  a  little  more  about 
this  article  and  the  writer  of  this  article. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     That  will  be  fine. 
I  wiU  look  forward  to  that. 
Mr.  FTNO.     I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  once  again  I  am  still  greatly  amazed 
at  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  FINO      I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man to  not  be  amazed  but  to  just  listen. 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN.     Mr.  Charlman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  que.stion. 

The  chairman  will  recall.  I  am  sure, 
that  throughout  tlie  hearings  on  this 
legislation  In  questioning  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses,  I  asked  the  gentlemen, 
I  think,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
program  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
larger  cities.  Because  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  funds  would  be  expended  very 
rapidly  and  have  a  minimum  of  effect 
even  as  a  demonstration  or  model  In 
these  United  States  in  that  just  a  few 
cities  would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  It. 

The  chairman  will  recall  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  stated  there  ai-e 


5,000  cities  that  perhaps  would  be  Inter- 
ested. 

I  ask  the  chairman  l^  it  not  a  fact  that 
as  the  legislation  Is  now  written,  as  it 
comes  before  us,  that  a  sincere  attempt 
is  going  to  be  made,  and  that  it  has  been 
made  clear  in  the  record  of  the  hearings, 
that  the  demonstration  cities  that  are 
approved  should  be  of  dlfTerent  sizes,  so 
that  all  sizes  of  cities  will  be  affected  by 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  because  of  his  fore- 
sight in  this  program  because  I  think  It 
was  the  gentleman  who  established  the 
fact  that  large  and  small  cities  would  be 
given  consideration. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  I  might  say  to 
the  chairman,  equal  consideration. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Ultimately  we  came  up  with  this 
program.  As  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out  in  the  very  beginning,  we  say  small 
cities  as  ^vell  as  large  cities  ought  to  be 
given  consideration  if  the  deterioration 
of  that  city  is  such  that  it  needs  a 
demonstration  city  plan. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing that  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  questioned  me  on  the  floor  both 
yesterday  afternoon  and  today  on  this 
very  point  because  of  their  concern  that 
this  might  be  limited  just  to  the  larger 
cities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley],  when  he  stated  so 
clearly — and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MOORHEAD]  made  the 
same  statement,  that  you  just  cannot 
give  the  people  in  the  cities  the  plamiing 
funds  and  say  to  them  perhaps,  maybe, 
someday  you  may  have  some  money  to 
implement  these  plans.  Because  the 
planning  funds  that  will  be  granted  by 
HUD  to  the  cities  that  are  selected  will 
be  granted  after  the.se  cities  have  ex- 
pended moneys  to  come  up  with  '^helr 
first  pro.spectus.  And  certainly  anyone 
who  Is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
plans  realizes  that  in  most  Instances 
these  municipalities  are  going  to  be  ex- 
pending more  funds  than  are  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  particularly  In  connection  with 
the  colloquy  about  the  article  in  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  of  August  28. 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
referred.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  ac- 
cept everything  that  you  read  in  an 
article.  However,  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  a  wider 
audience  and  perhaps  we  can  get  to  the 
meat  of  the  subject  and  discover  whether 
or  not  the  accusations  and  some  of  the 


charges  that  have  been  made  here  may 
be  triie.  If  they  are,  then  certainly  this 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  carry  on 
further  Investigation,  I  think,  into  what 
the  Federal  Government  might  be  doing. 

This  article  reads  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  1966] 
"Programs"   Stifxe   a    Loftt    Ghetto — View 

OF  San  Francisco  Is  Great  but  3   Years 

or  Aid  Leave  Hunters  Point  Unchanged 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

San  Francisco. — A  chilly,  noncommittal 
sun  bored  through  the  morning  fog.  It 
raised  the  cloudy  curtain,  as  It  does  almost 
every  morning,  bo  that  the  people  who  hve 
here,  high  up  In  the  Ghetto-in-the-Clouds, 
could  enjoy  their  nciilllon-doUar  panoramic 
view  of  the  Candlestick  Park  acroes  the  cove, 
their  view  of  the  pastel,  ticky-tacky  row 
houses  of  South  San  Francisco  stairstepping 
up  the  hills,  of  the  great  naval  shipyard,  of 
Butchertowns  old  factories,  of  the  Bay 
Bridge  leapfrogging  on  to  Treasure  Island 
and  across  the  water  to  Oakland,  of  precip- 
itous and  horizontal  downtown  San  PYan- 
cisco.  Gotham  of  the  West. 

The  Negro  people  who  live  on  this  prom- 
ontory called  Hunters  Point  pay  their  rich 
man's  view,  as  they  say.  "no.  never  mind." 
Like  their  always  air-conditioned  weather, 
they  take  it  for  granted  as  some  of  them 
get  Into  old  cars  to  drive  to  work  and  moth- 
ers lake  little  ones  down  the  back  of  the 
hill  to  the  Head  Start  nurseries,  and  social 
workers  drive  up  the  hill  while  adolescents 
sleep  late  and  the  rhythm  of  the  day  begins. 

Hunters  Point  is  the  ghetto  complete  to 
its  latest,  most  advanced  stage  of  urban  de- 
velopment, a  society  with  a  polity  and  an 
economy  of  its  own,  distinct,  separate,  dif- 
ferent, segregated  and  segregating.  What 
Is  happening  on  Hunters  Point  may  be  an 
abnormal  deviation  or  it  may  represent  a 
national  compromise  on  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with   poor  Negroes  in  the  big  cities. 

One  morning  last  week,  two  men  stood 
talking  in  the  doorway  of  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Center,  a  wooden  World  War  11  pre- 
fab located  on  the  little  peninsula's  crest. 
Sloping  away  from  them  on  all  sides,  on 
curUng  hilly  roads  that  descend  toward  the 
water  and  the  Bayvlew  section  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  some  2000  units  of  public  housing. 

The  Immediate  sight  from  the  Center's 
doorway  Is  not  encouraging.  There  is  a  ce- 
ment, earless  parking  lot,  some  boys  on  a 
distant  sidewalk  playing  dice  as  they  do 
every  morning  and  an  almost  abandoned 
shopping  center.  Private  enterprise  has 
tried,  failed  and  fled.  The  only  remaining 
example  of  free-market  activity  In  this  cen- 
ter, orglnally  built  to  serve  World  War  Et 
shipyard  workers  who  lived  on  Hunters 
Point,  Is  the  liquor  store. 

A    MOUSE    brought    FORTH 

Now  the  largest  dollar  volume  activity  in 
the  ghetto  is  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center, 
but  that  also,  in  the  bureaucratic  language 
the  people  on  the  hill  are  learning  to  use.  Is 
phasing  out.  Begun  three  years  ago  as  a 
ten-agency,  "coordinated"  attack  on  youth- 
ful unemployment,  the  Center,  if  not  a  flat 
failure,   has  hardly   been  a  roaring  success. 

After  three  years  work  and  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  spent  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  twice  that  much  by  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  prot)ably  no  more 
than  300  people  got  full-time,  permanent 
Jobs.  As  with  so  many  poverty  programs, 
the  records  are  incomplete  and  inconclusive, 
but  the  indications  are  that  It  cost  frc«n 
»6000  to  $10,000  apiece  to  recruit,  train  and 
place  this  nandful  of  Negro  youngsters  into 
Jol36  as  office  boys,  "g:roundsmen-gardeners" 
and  "clerk-typists."  In  the  segregated  and 
special  economy  of  Himters  Point,  the  ordi- 
nary measures  of  cost  do  not  apply. 
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The  two  men  st&ndlng  in  disconsolate 
fructratlon  at  the  Center's  door  knew  this. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  what  I'm  dclng  up 
here,  why  I'm  breaking  my  head  against 
th:^ .'  Wilfred  Ho,  the  Center's  dlrecUDr,  re- 
marlced  "You  cant  really  say  anything.  IX 
you  report  your  program's  a  failurs.  who's 
g^nr.g  to  pick  you  up  for  the  next  Job?" 

His  companion,  an  energetic  and  vehement 
Negro  psychologist  who  has  been  a  consxUtant 
with  the  Center  since  Its  beginning,  aesented. 
"N  >body  8  willing  to  admit  what's  gol  ig  on," 
said  Gene  Orro  "I  talked  to  Ralph  S  isaman 
from  HEW  In  Washington  and  his  Idea  was. 
"I  know  all  these  things,  but  I  dont  want  to 
say  anything  '  That's  the  name  of  the  gam« 
today.  It's  a  charade.  Mit  what  we'rj  doing 
Isn  ;  worth  an  obscenity. 

"The  naivete;  when  San  Pranclac.)  State 
College  did  Its  study  of  the  Center  la  highly 
critical  one),  we  laughed  at  the  qtestlon- 
naires  They  a£ked  what  the  Center  had 
done  to  eliminate  raclaj  prejudice.  V'hy.  we 
havent  even  gotten  to  the  point  of  ::«mlng 
Inu.  contact  with  racial  prejudice  l  p  here 
on  this  hill." 

"It's  so  isolated  The  citizens  doit  want 
to  move  out  of  here  '"  said  Ho.  agreeing  that 
racial  prejudice  is  a  purely  academic  con- 
sideration for  many  in  the  ghetto-wlth-a- 
vlew 

Next,  Orro  described  how  a  black  power 
structure,  brought  to  prominence  anc  influ- 
ence by  the  new  poverty  programs,  fends  off 
and  bamboozles  visiting  Inspectors  i{eneral 
frorr.  Washington: 

People  like  me  are  trotted  out  of  the 
way  naturally  and  the  whole  superstiucture 
of  big  niggers  takes  over  Smile  or  be  a 
Mau  .Mau  Tou  may  James- Baldwin  It 
through  Toti  know,  kick  him.  stomp  him 
In  '.he  gut*,  while  the  visitor  says.  'Yi«.  yee. 
we  re  guilty  '  Even  the  ministry  Is  saying 
ku:  the  whites  and  the  middle  class." 

Dismayed  astonishment  at  Washington's 
lack  of  knowledge  about  local  conditions  and 
the  consequences  of  Its  progranvs  dees  not 
stop  with  Gene  Orro.  Oreitha  Eggleston,  a 
Negro  social  worker  with  a  master's  degree, 
had  similar  words  for  the  Office  of  EU:cnomlc 
Oppcirtunlty's  summer  youth  project,  n  $44.- 
000  Jobs-.'or-klds  "crash  program"  that  seems 
to  h'ive  crashed  before  It  took  off  from 
Hunters  Point. 

Oh,  so  much  could  have  been  donj  with 
that  money,  but  the  worst  thing  they  could 
ha.e  done  was  making  all  of  It  available  this 
sumnier  the  way  they  did.  The  children 
dldr.  t  work  They  did  abeolutely  nothing. 
They  just  sat  there  day  after  day  doing  noth- 
ing, getting  in  everybody's  hair  and  being 
paid  for  It  One  peu'ent  complalne-l  she 
didn't  want  her  son  getting  this  money  for 
doing  nothing" 

Mrs  E^leston  and  others  like  her  are  not 
simply  complaining  that  people  are  being 
paid  for  work  they  are  not  doing  They  are 
worried  ibout  the  wisdom  of  paying  young 
jjeople  not  to  throw  bricks  and  Molotov  cock- 
tails They  are  concerned  about  rewarding 
people  f  ir  antisocial  behavior  and  creating  a 
drifting,  purposeless,  isolated  style  of  life  as 
outside  the  Nation's  economy  as  Htuiter's 
Point  is  removed  from  San  PYsnclsco 

For  Oene  Orro.  Hunters  Polr  t  Is  already  a 
special  ici.nd  of  <hett<5  ii  new  ghetto  without 
the  oal.n  -ind  a:i(f«T  and  striving  of  the  old : 

"The  people  here  don't  want  Jobs,  not  real 
Jobs  ]  >tm  •j.ke  iwa?  the  one  thing  they 
want  lei.sure  time,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
liquor  store  over  there  and  bulling  I'm 
talking  phlloeophically  but  this  la  Important. 
Tou  have  to  realUe  the  security  they  have  up 
here  on  this  hill  is  fantastic  You  rob  and 
•teal  and  you  oan  come  back  up  on  this  hill 
and  be  a^rcepted  A  mother  says  the  teacher 
Isn't  nice  to  my  black  son'  when  the  teacher 
trlee.  &e^.'ause  the  people  here  don't  try 
They're  out  of  It 

"E-.eryth'.ng  that  goes  to  Waahlngton  says 
we  .-e  doing  great,  but  really  every  leader  has 


found  that  every  probleca  he  solves  puts  blm 
In  danger  of  losing  his  poslUon.  So  they 
don't  want  to  solve  problems. 

Instead  they  push  the  Ideas  that  any 
white  person  who  comes  around  Is  In  danger. 
But  look  what's  happened  to  this  community 
m  the  meantime.  Two  years  ago  we  had 
three  Little  League  baseball  teams  and  two 
Pop  Warner  football  teams,  but  now  we  don't 
play  with  anybody  outside  the  community 
They  even  want  to  build  their  own  high 
school.  The  work  has  been  going  In  the 
other  direction — toward  segregation." 
swAXMS  or  Ams 
A  staff  member  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  familiar  with  Hunters 
Point  statistics,  recently  estimated  that  most 
of  the  area's  Job  growth  arises  out  of  poverty 
prog^ram  Jobs.  TTie  community  s'warms  with 
"subprofesslonals"  and  "aids"  whose  duties 
are  Imprecisely  described  as  attending  meet- 
ings, providing  contacts,  passing  out  leaflets, 
"Interpreting  needs"  and  "making  resources 
available"  One  such  program  (paid  for  by 
OEO)  In  Hunters  Point  will  soon  have  ove*- 
100  people  engaged  In  this  sort  of  nebiUoua 
work. 

This  program  Is  directed,  as  are  many  oth- 
ers, by  a  candid,  hard-working  young  man 
who  makes  no  pretense  at  depleting  things 
as  other  than  they  are  In  fact.  George  Nap- 
per.  like  Orro  and  Ho.  would  welcome  more 
criticism  and  less  praise: 

"We  have  Ave  district  offlces  where  all  the 
people  work  and  basically  nothing  Is  really 
being  done  In  this  community  organization 
project  We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  come 
here  from  colleges  and  universities  and  say 
what  a  fantaatlc  Job  we're  doing,  but  I  Just 
can't  see  it.  Sometimes  I  think  I'm  prosUtut- 
Ing  the  community  by  drawing  such  a 
fabulous  salary  "  (Napper  Is  a  26-year-oId 
Negro  who  Is  resigning  to  resiune  postgrad- 
uate studies  at  the  University  of  California 
at  far  less  than  the  912.000  a  year  he  Is  mak- 
ing In  hli  poverty  Job. ) 

If  Hunters  Point  Is  not  dynamic.  It  may 
be  owing  to  its  vast  Isolation  from  the 
dynamic  polnu  of  American  society  There 
Is  no  business  cycle  In  Hunters  Point.  The 
community  does  not  go  from  boom  to  bust: 
Instead  It  follows  the  more  softly  modulated, 
bureaucratic  cycle  of  funding  to  phasing  out! 
Moreover,  the  new  programs  seem  designed 
to  pull  Hunters  Point  yet  further  away  from 
white  America.  On  Sept.  1.  the  Agriculture 
Department's  food  stamp  program  will  begin 
In  Hunters  Point  so  that  the  people  In  the 
community  can  even  have  a  ctirrency  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  the  population. 

rlNANCtNC    RKVOLtrrtON 

San  Francisco's  OEO  poverty  programs  are 
not  run  by  City  Hall  Hunters  Point  and 
the  adjacent  Bay  View  area  has  its  own 
locally  selected  poverty  board  which,  within 
very  wide  llmlu,  devises  and  controls  whats 
done  In  the  conununity.  The  system  does 
not  set  well  with  some  people  Uke  M.  Justin 
Herman,  head  of  the  city's  Redevelopment 
A^ncy 

"This  U  perhaps  the  first  time  m  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  flnance  of>en  and  overt 
revolution."  Herman  declared  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Hunters  Point  Herman  Is  dickering 
with  the  local  Black  Power  structure  over 
who  win  control  the  Demonstration  Cities 
program  to  be  put  into  Hunters  Point  If 
Congress  completes  acuon  on  the  bill  that 
would  bring  into  existence  yet  one  more  sys- 
tem of  coordination. 

But  many  people  working  in  the  com- 
munity see  no  revolution,  only  a  separatist, 
growing  vested  Interest  which  wanu  to  main- 
tain the  system,  not  destroy  it.  Observes 
case  worker  Bob  Ellis:  "I  think  the  poverty 
program  has  effecU\ely  bought  off  Hunters 
Point.  Some  way  has  got  to  be  found  to 
generate  conflict.  They  ought  to  bring 
In  a  bad  police  chief      (Hunters  Point  even 
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likes  the  police.)  Everybody's  happy  out 
here.  But  I  wonder,  if  they  keep  piling  on 
more  and  more,  doesn't  It  have  to  collapse? 
You  do  reach  a  point  when  you  can't  absorb 
any  more  programs  and  policies." 

Yet  everywhere  on  Hunters  Point  there  are 
more  programs  and  policies,  and  all  of  them 
seem  to  detach  the  community  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  general  they  are  condulta 
for  money  to  build  Institutions  parallel  to 
the  ones  already  In  existence.  Thus  side  by 
side  with  the  public  school  system  there  has 
sprung  up  a  cluster  of  OEO  and  Labor  De- 
partment-financed educational  programs. 
The  rationale  for  them  Is  that  because  the 
more  vocal  people  In  the  community  want 
them,  they  enjoy  a  p>opular  support  that  will 
make  them  more  effective. 

In  truth,  they  appear  to  be  shabby  and  un- 
dercapitalized. Since  they  offer  neither 
tenure,  fringe  benefits  nor  guaranteed  con- 
tinuity of  employment,  It's  hard  for  them 
to  recruit  teachers.  Sometimes,  as  "with  the 
simuner  "crash"  program  that  was  supposed 
to  provide  education  i>s  well  as  Jobs,  the  proj- 
ect was  doomed  before  It  started. 

The  overworked  administrators  had  about 
one  week  to  train  and  set  up  a  staff  organi- 
zation to  run  a  cltywlde  program  Involving 
400  kids  and  more  than  »400.000  Before  the 
program  was  six  weeks  old,  the  director  and 
three  staff  members  In  the  Hunters  Point 
section  had  been  fired. 

Should  anyone  care  to  reverse  the  growing 
segregation  of  Hunters  Point,  he  will  face 
some  formidable  Impediments. 

When  Hunters  Point  p)eople  are  asked 
what  would  happen  If  the  Jobs  were  cut  out. 
they  shake  their  heads  and  predict  an  "ex- 
plosion." The  community's  leaders  and  or 
troublemakers — depending  on  how  you  look 
at  them — are  the  f>eople  on  the  payroll.  If 
their  newly  created  Jobs  are  taken  away, 
the  aasimipUon  Is  that  they  will  start  march- 
ing or,  worse  yet.  rioting. 

But.  Jobs  aside,  the  prevailing  tone  In  Cali- 
fornia among  articulate,  militant  Negroes 
Is  to  clear  out  of  white  society.  In  Watts, 
the  "free  city"  movement  Is  hoping  to  de- 
tach the  area  from  the  rest  of  Los  Angeles 
and  set  up  as  a  separate  municipality.  A  few 
miles  south  along  the  bay,  a  Negro  group  In 
East  Palo  Alto  has  taken  the  first  steps  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

California  whites  may  not  be  averse  to  the 
Idea  either.  There  Is  another  drive  here  to 
get  rid  of  the  state's  open  occupmncy  law,  and 
In  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  neither  the 
liberal.  Democratic  Incumbent.  Pat  Brown, 
nor  the  conservative.  Republican  challenger, 
Ronald  Reagan.  Is  talking  about  much  be- 
sides the  Importance  of  protecting  property 
rights. 

Per  the  whites,  a  subsidized  and  separated 
Hunters  Point  may  seem  a  more  humane 
answer  to  the  question  of  race  and  poverty 
than  the  National  Guard,  but  there  are  other 
questions  It  does  not  answer.  If  America  has 
been  going  through  a  second  reconstruction. 
Is  this  Its  end?  Is  this  the  final  settlement 
meant  for  this  generation,  the  price  of  peace 
In  the  city  streets? 

Hunters  Point  people  pay  such  questions 
no-never-mlnd.  They  treat  these  as  words 
unheard,  words  unspvoken.  as  they  do  the 
roar  of  the  crowd  when  Willie  Mays  hits  a 
home  run  and  the  noisy  cheers  rise  up  to  the 
Ghetto-ln-the-Clouds. 

Now  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
respectability  of  cities. 

This  Hunters  Point  project  is  a  Fed- 
eral program — a  program  of  some  2.000 
units  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay. 
It  is  a  place  where  you  look  out  over  the 
bay — It  is  a  paradise  if  it  were  not  for  the 
kind  of  ghetto  that  it  is. 

The  subject  article  describes  the  crime 
that  breeds  here,  how  they  go  down  into 
the  central  city  and  then  come  back  and 
are  protected. 


Throwing  more  money  into  such  pro- 
grams in  my  opinion  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problems  that  we  are  talking  about. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  ha\e  inve.stiga- 
lion;  we  ought  to  have  planning  and 
surveys  and  do  that  first,  then  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  kt  u.s  see  if  we  can 
provide  programs  that  will  avoid  anotlier 
situation  of  the  kind  that  has  been  de- 
scribed at  Hunters  Point. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Is  it  not  the  con- 
cept of-the  demonstration  cities  program 
to  do  exactly  that  which  the  gentleman 
just  said,  to  find  out  how  to  prevent  this 
crime? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  certainly 
what  I  suggest  we  do  before  we  engage 
in  another  program  that  might  result 
In  what  has  been  done  at  Hunter's  Point, 
because  that  was  a  Federal  program.  Let 
us  get  the  planning  on  the  books  and 
then  come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  as  though  there  is  any  indi- 
cation, from  what  he  has  read,  that  this 
was  black  power  on  the  move? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to 
jield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested, and  I  know  all  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are,  in  trying  to 
conclude  this  bill  early  tonight  so  the 
Members  will  not  have  to  oome  in  tomor- 
row. I  w£is  wondering  if  we  could  agree 
upon  a  limitation  of  time  after  the  gen- 
tleman's 5  minut«s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BARJIETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  conclude  all 
debate  on  thi.s  amendment  aft-er  the  gen- 
Ueman concludes  and  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  makes  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  all  debate  on  the 
amendment  conclude  in  15  minutes  after 
the  statement  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Chair  ob- 
served standing  Mr.  Pelly.  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  MacGrecor.  Mr.  Morton.  Mrs.  Sul- 
UVAN.  and  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
has  been  my  observation  through  the 
years  that  those  people  nearest  the  forest 
have  trouble  seeing  the  trees.  I  do  not 
live  in  a  city.  I  live  in  the  country  near 
a  little  town  of  1.237  people  when  they 
are  all  home.  The  Howard  Johnson  has 
only  one  flavor  and  that  is  vanilla.    But 


I  think  people  in  the  cities  are  having 
just  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  in  seeing 
what  they  ought  to  see. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  "Why  the 
rush  for  this  legislation?"  Tlie  question 
has  been  posed  in  retort,  "Why  the  de- 
lay?" 

If  these  cities  are  as  bad  as  you  wlio 
live  in  them  proclaim  they  are,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  build  more  liighways  and 
provide  for  an  acceleiat.ed  Federal  high- 
way program  to  help  people  get  out  of 
them.  I  think  I  ha\e  visited  most  all  of 
the  cities  at  one  time  or  another.  Seri- 
ously, I  do  not  believe  they  are  all  as  bad 
as  you  say.  I  do  not  argu-'  that  problems 
are  nonexistent.  I  know  they  do  ex- 
ist. I  think  you  ought  to  ask  yourselves 
why  the  conditions  which  you  describe 
exist  in  the  first  place,  and  I  think  this 
might  be  the  reason:  when  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  stood  in  the  well  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  asked  him  to 
yield,  he  declined  to  yield,  because  until 
you  can  answer  this  question,  you  cannot 
solve  the  problem. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  rather  il- 
logical to  assume  tliat  the  same  people 
who  live  in  the  cities  and  who  liave  al- 
lowed these  problems  to  develop  and  to 
exist,  if  given  the  responsibility  to  try  to 
correct  them  with  Federal  dollars,  would 
come  any  nearer  correcting  the  problems 
than  they  have  in  trying  to  prevent  them 
from  developing  or  existing  in  the  first 
place.  If  you  will  be  honest  with  your- 
selves you  must  admit  that  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership caused  the  problem  in  the  first 
place.  I  submit  that  leadership  is  lack- 
ing for  corrective  action  in  these  cities. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  the 
debate  that  we  should  ask  ourselves 
some  honest  questions  about  what  the 
problems  of  the  cities  really  are  and  see 
If  there  are  any  answers. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  cities  that  you 
attempt  to  help  with  this  legislation  in 
fact  cannot  be  helped  with  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  proposed.  They  are  practi- 
cally beyond  help.  We  scoff  at  De  GauUe 
and  his  delusions  of  grandeur  as  he  ad- 
mits he  seeks  to  restore  France  as  the 
number  one  nation  of  the  world.  The 
idea  is  futile.  So  is  the  idea  that  this 
proposal  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  It  will  only  add  to  the  power  of  a 
centralized  Federal  Goveriiment,  bring 
more  people  to  Washington  with  their 
hat  in  their  hand.  It  will  make  a  joke  of 
city  halls  and  State  capitols.  Very  little 
can  be  done  for  our  cities. 

Why?  Because  the  cities  have  long 
since  exceeded  their  ability  to  provide 
the  services  needed  for  the  people  who 
live  therein.  The  physical  limitations 
of  these  subject  cities  have  long  since 
been  exceeded,  and  the  resources  are  not 
available,  nor  will  they  be  available  un- 
der this  program,  to  meet  what  the  peo- 
ple demand — and  they  do  demand,  I 
know.  Only  so  many  people  can  be  put 
on  an  acre  of  land.  Only  so  many  can 
be  transported  at  a  given  time.  It  is  as 
simple  as  a  can  being  full  of  beans. 

You  cannot  provide  the  needs  of  trans- 
portation, you  cannot  provide  for  the  liv- 
ing accommodations,  you  cannot  provide 
for  the  educational  needs,  nor  can  you 
provide  the  other  public  services  such 
as    utilities    which    these    overcrowded 


Cities  require.  There  is  no  available  tax 
base.  Race  relations  is  a  factor.  Crime 
is  a  factor.  People  want  out  of  these 
overcrowded  cities. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  is  the  situation. 
But  it  is. 

I  have  long  held  to  the  attitude  that 
no  man  was  entitled  to  criticize  unless 
he  had  an  alternative  to  offer. 

The  alternative  is  not  simply  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  say.  "Give  us  dollars 
to  rebuild  our  cities,"  because  you  can- 
not expend  enough  tax  dollars,  and 
enough  tax  dollars  are  not  available  to 
rebuild  these  cities.  You  cannot  rebuild 
one  portion  of  these  decaying  cities  today 
without  f-nother  section  growing  old  at 
the  .  ame  time.  It  is  a  never-ending 
process. 

There  is  an  answer.  The  answer  is  de- 
centralization. This  is  an  answer  which 
is  preventive  in  nature.  Cure  is  not  then 
needed.  The  President  echoed  the  same 
thing  when  he  visited  Pennsylvania  not 
long  ago.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
echoed  the  same  thing  In  a  farm  report 
he  made  available  to  Congress  this  week, 
when  he  said,  "Get  the  people  out  of  the 
cities." 

Thank  goodness  we  still  have  many 
cities  who  are  capable  of  solving  and 
meeting  their  problems.  Don't  penalize 
those  who  provide  for  themselves.  De- 
centralization is  a  far  cheaper  answer 
than  coming  to  Congress  and  asking  for 
a  2-year  authorization,  which  we  all 
know  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  com- 
pared to  future  requests.  The  request 
now  is  for  $400  million  for  program 
money  for  1968  and  $500  million  for  pro- 
gram money  for  1969.  We  should  realize 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
those  cities  wlio  get  money,  and  others 
as  well  who  want  money,  thirst  for  more 
money.  This  will  only  whet  an  appetite, 
and  even  with  a  trillion  dollars  today  you 
could  not  do  what  needs  to  be  done  In 
rebuilding  these  cities.  There  is  testi- 
mony to  substantiate  this  fantastic 
figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  great 
argument  against  the  demonstration 
cities  bUl  is  the  amount  of  the  money  to 
be  spent.  But  even  in  view  of  present 
inflation  due  to  excessive  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending,  I  would  suggest  other 
more  persuasive  reasons  to  oppose  the 
legislation.  For  example  I  am  concerned 
about  its  undue  extension  of  Federal 
power.  Cities  should  be  doing  the  job 
of  renewal  and  rehabilitation  without 
Federal  assistance.  F\irthermore  this  bill 
does  not  make  it  clear  what  is  tci  be 
demonstrated  or  what  relationship  the 
program  would  have  to  existing  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing.  No  one  has 
convinced  me,  moreover,  what  this  meas- 
ure would  not  create  a  Federal  czar  who 
would  have  absolute  control  over  local 
affairs.  Furthermore  under  this  legisla- 
tion there  seems  to  be  a  definite  attack 
on  the  concept  of  neighborhood  schools 
thi'ough  the  u.se  of  grants.  In  other 
words  a  metropolitan  area  could  be  re- 
quired to  locate  its  schools  and  fix  its 
policy  under  Federal  guidelines 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  period  of  se- 
vere inflation,  soaring  prices,  and  ever- 
increaj>lng  Government  spending  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
When  money  is  necessary  for  education, 
or  poverty,  or  slums.  I  have  long 
favored  return  to  the  States  of  tax  rev- 
enues so  local  deci.slons  as  to  spending 
remain  free  of  Federal  control  We  have 
witnessed  under  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal,  the  erosion  of  local  responsibil- 
ity, and  ih.is  growth  of  centralization  of 
Federal  control.  One  Judge  In  my  con- 
gre.sslonal  district,  reluctantly  passing  on 
a  case  where  condemnation  powers  were 
used  to  expand  a  university  cimpus 
called  It  morally  and  economically  ffrong. 
although  on  le^'al  grounds  he  was  forced 
to  mle  in  favor  of  the  procedure. 

This  is  an  omnibus  bill  and  anyone  In 
opp<:«ltion  will  be  charged  with  being 
against  education  and  improvements  of 
muiucipal  conditions  and  many  needed 
chai.Kf^ 

Nevertheless  will  we  support  local  In- 
centive and  while  I  fully  understand 
the  support  for  this  bill  of  the  mayors 
of  big  cities  and  municipal  ofScers.  I 
think  the  bill  in  the  overall  Is  not  the 
answer  to  the  major  crises  under  which 
our  cities  sxifler. 

So  unless  the  bill  is  substantially 
amencied  and  Improved.  I  could  be  forced 
to  vote  a*;a:nst  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair  lecog- 

nlzes  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorli  [Mr 
Ryan!, 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  In 
oppositinn  to  the  amendment.  As  has 
been  stated  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Baniclng 
and  Currency  and  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  this 
amendment  would  In  effect  destroy  the 
bill  It.  would  destruy  the  hope  wWch 
has  been  kindled  In  the  major  cities  of 
this  cour.tr>'  by  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill. 

Last  winter  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  for  a  reblrtli  of  the  .Ameri- 
can city,  and  he  siibn;ltted  thLs  pro- 
gram— which  Is  not  a  panacea.  wh;ch  1a 
not  «olng  to  solve  the  problems  over- 
night, but  which  Is  a  start,  which  la  a 
beginning.  ai;d  which  says  to  the  iltles, 
"If  you  come  forward  with  a  plan,  a 
comprehensive  plan,  that  will  take  In 
not  only  physical  renewal  but  social  re- 
newal and  human  renewal,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  will  help  you  fund  It  ■ 

No  one  should  be  more  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  city  of  New  York  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  .'Mr  Fiwol. 
who  took  uhe  floor  to  try  to  Rut  this  bill. 
His  Republican  administration  of  the 
city  of  Nfw  York  will  benefit  If  this  bUl 
Ifi  pa^vsed     This  bUl  Is  a  beginning 

New  York  City  has  a  shortage  of  hous- 
ing; some  400  000  units  of  housing  n^-ed 
to  be  built  In  the  city  of  New  York  right 
now  It  Is  a  city  which  has  myriad  prob- 
lems 

ThL.  Is  the  result  of  years  of  neglect,  to 
be  true,  but  also  years  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  It 
ha«  an  obligation  to  help  the  urb&n  dwel- 
ler and  the  city  resident  Just  as  It  long 
ago  assumed  an  obligation  to  the  farmer. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  spending 
some  $3  billion  per  year  for  price  sup- 
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ports,  cropland  diversion,  and  various 
agricultural  programs.  Many  of  us  have 
supported  those  programs  because  we 
recognized  the  interdependence  of  the 
city  and  the  rural  area 

Now  In  our  major  cities  we  need  as- 
sistance in  order  to  rebuild  not  only  the 
physical  condition  of  cities  which  have 
been  permitted  to  deteriorate  but  to 
rebuild  human  beings  and  to  salvage 
human  resources. 

We  need  a  bold  plan,  an  Appalachian 
program  for  urban  America  which  I  have 
long  advocated. 

In  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
is  a  disappointment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  have  watched  title  I 
of  this  bill,  the  provision  for  demonstra- 
tion city  programs,  change  from   a  5- 
year.  $2.3  billion  program  to  a  2-year. 
$1.2  billion  one.  and  now  to  the  sum  of 
$924  million  for  2  years     Even  $2  3  billion 
would  not  have  been  enough.     Indeed, 
the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Detroit,  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, both  indicated  how  Inadequate  this 
amount  would  be     Testifying  before  the 
House  Housing  Subcommittee  on  March 
21  of  this  year.  I  proposed  that  the  $2 
billion   be  made  available  for  the  first 
year  alone,  or  that  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  authorize  $10  billion  over  a 
5-year  period.     I  maintain  that  this  Is 
a  far  more  i  ^alistlc  figure  when  we  con- 
sider the  magrxltude  of  the  problem  in 
our  cities,  when  we  consider  that  we  plan 
to  spend  about  $3  billion  in  fiscal   1967 
for   price  supports,   cropland   diversion, 
and    other    farm    Income    stabilization 
measures,  when  we  consider  that  we  wtU 
spend   over  $3   billion   for  the   mainte- 
nance of  natural  re.sources  In  fiscal  1967 
In  fact  under  this  bill  we  will  spend  for 
demonstration  cities  less  in  1  year  than 
we  spend  In  1  week  In  Vietnam.     What 
a  woefully  inadequate  sum  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  human  resources. 

I  am  further  disturbed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
added  a  15-percent  limit  on  the  amount 
of  funds  any  one  State  shall  receive.  As 
I  said  in  argxiing  against  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  this  limit  is  arbi- 
trary, unreasonable,  and  ill  conceived 
The  total  urban  population  of  New  York 
State  is  17.5  percent  of  the  national  ur- 
ban population,  if  we  consider  cities  of 
50,000  or  more  to  be  urban,  as  of  1965. 
Let  us  assume  that  at  least  50  cities  will 
be  selected  for  demonstration  projects. 
The  simi  total  population  of  the  50  most 
populous  cities  in  this  country  in  1965. 
according  to  the  1966  Rand  McNally 
Atlas,  was  40,512.000.  and  the  populaUon 
of  New  York  City  alone — 8. 080. 000 — Is  20 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  these 
50  cities  Adding  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
the  populations  of  all  the  cities  of  New 
York  State  appearing  among  the  top  50 
cities  Is  22  percent  of  the  national  total. 
Since  probably  not  all  of  the  top  50  cities 
will  receive  granU  for  demonstration 
projects,  the  total  population  In  cities 
selected  will  be  considerably  less  than 
40,512,000.  Therefore,  New  York  Cltys 
population  would  be  much  more  than  20 


percent  of  all  people  in  cities  conducting 
demonstration  projects.  Since  New 
York  City  will  have  to  share  the  15  per- 
cent with  any  other  demonstration  cities 
in  New  York  State,  It  is  obvious  that  New 
York  City  and  other  cities  in  New  York 
State  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
15-percent  provision. 

Rehable  estimates  place  the  number  of 
persons  In  New  York  City  living  In  pov- 
erty-stricken households  at  more  than 
1.5  million.  New  York  City's  welfare 
program  costs  have  soared  to  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  Since 
1949  New  York  has  received  an  aggre- 
gate of  only  $286  million  In  Federal 
funds  for  urban  renewal  out  of  a  total  of 
$5  3  billion  spent  nationwide.  At  the 
time  when  the  bill  contained  a  $2.3  bil- 
lion authorization,  the  mayors  of  New 
York.  Detroit.  Chicago,  all  stated  that 
the  entire  $2.3  billion  could  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  rejuvenating  neighborhoods 
in  their  own  cities.  Compared  with  the 
need  of  New  York  City  alone,  the  $60 
million  available  to  New  York  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  under  this  program 
will  hardly  alleviate  the  conditions  under 
which  millions  of  our  citizens  Uve  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
there  are  those  who  out  of  desperate 
frustration  become  alienated  from  the 
democratic  process. 

Nevertheless  the  demonstration  cities, 
program  is  an  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  city,  an  approach  which  may  prove 
to  have  the  potential  its  framers  en- 
visioned. The  opportunity  to  marshal 
all  the  existing  programs  and  proposals, 
some  of  which  are  as  yet  only  bold  ideas, 
into  a  coordinated,  concentrated  attack 
on  a  specific  target  area  desperately  in 
need  of  help  is  an  exciting  prospect. 

The  bill  before  us  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrations  programs  are — 
To   provide   additional   financial   and 
technical  assistance  to  enable  cities  of 
all  sizes; 

To  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  locally 
prepared  and  scheduled  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs  containing 
new  and  imaginative  proposals: 

To  rebuild  or  revitalize  large  slum 
and  blighted  areas; 

To  expand  housing.  Job,  and  Income 
opportunities; 

To  reduce  dependence  on  welfare  pay- 
ments; 

To  improve  educational  facilities  and 
programs; 
To  combat  disease  and  ill  health ; 
To  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  and 
delinquency: 

To  enchance  recreational  and  cultural 
opportunities; 

To  establish  better  access  between 
homes  and  Jobs;  and  generally  to  Im- 
prove living  conditions  for  the  people 
who  live  in  .such  areas,  and  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives  through  the  most 
effective  and  economical  concentration 
and  coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  public  and  private  efforts  to  Ira- 
prove  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

I  approve  of  this  concept  of  coupling 
physical  and  human  rehabilitation  into 
a  single,  massive  effort. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  this  proposal 
Is  to  be  a  flexible,  adaptable  program,  not 
one    which    would    exclude    subsequent 


suggestions  or  Ideas  related  to  a  particu- 
lar locality.     Rather,  this  proposal  has 
room  for  these  according  to  how  the  lo- 
cality plans  Its  demonstration  project. 
Indeed,    all    the    forces    of    businesses, 
churches,  labor,  foundations,  and  uni- 
versities   can    be    mobilized    under    It. 
There    Is    room    under    demonstration 
cities  for  new  concepts  such  as  projects 
which  encourage  the  maximum  partici- 
pation of  the  residents  of  the  demonstra- 
tion area  by  providing  Jobs  in  construc- 
tion and  opportunities  to  participate  in 
social    work,    training    programs,    adult 
education,  recreation,  and  in  other  areas 
In  which  the  residents  can  play  a  part. 
Such  meaningful  participation  develops 
neighborhood,  civic,  and  human  pride,  a 
dignity  which  has  been  lacking,  and  a 
hope  for  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  this  proposal  is  not 
meant  to  be  the  filial  answer,  the  last 
word  in  urban  rejuvenation.  We  would 
be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  expected  this 
proposal  to  solve  once  and  for  all  the 
cities'  problems.  We  must  still  search 
for  new  solutions  to  urban  problems  and 
look  to  the  results  of  the  demonstration 
programs  to  determine  its  successes  and 
its  failures.  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  testified  before  Senator  Ribicoff's 
subcommittee : 

There  are,  in  truth,  a  number  of  plausible 
methods  of  organlirtng  our  efforts.  ...  No 
single  umbrella  will  cover  the  whole  system 
of  urban  affairs. 

And  the  President,  in  his  message  on 
cities,  said: 

Let  there  be  debates  over  means  and  priori- 
ties. Let  there  be  experiment  with  a  dozen 
approaches,  or  a  hundred. 

If  this  is  to  be  an  experiment,  then 
cities  should  not  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  potential  for  success,  as  Secre- 
tary Weaver  suggested,  but  rather  on  the 
basis  of   the  manifest   need   of   a  par- 
ticular neighborhood.     Also,  let  me  warn 
again,  as  I  did  before  the  Subcommittee 
on    Housing,    against    sacrificing    total 
planning  to  speed  and  expediency.    If 
cities  rush  to  get  their  proposal  in  as 
early  as  possible  to  compete  with  the 
proposals  of  other  cities,  then  much  will 
be  lost  during  the  initial  planning  stages, 
and  the  overall  success  of  the  demon- 
stration   program    thi^eatened.      Cities 
should  be  selected  neither  on  a  first  come 
first  served  basis,  nor  on  the  basis  of  their 
chances  for  a  palpable  success,  but  on 
the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  merits  of 
Che  program. 

The  second  title  of  this  bill  is  closely 
related  to  the  first,  as  closely  related  as 
are   the   suburbs   to   the   central   cities. 

As  the  President  observed  In  his  Jan- 
uary 26  message  on  demonstration  cities: 

The  absence  of  cix-'peratlon  between  con- 
tiguous areas  Is  w.isteful. 

It  Is  wasteful,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  duplication  and  InefQclency.  It  is 
wasteful  because  the  suburbs  have  for 
too  long  contributed  to  the  problems  of 
the  central  city  without  contributing  to 
the  solutions  of  these  problems.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  demands  of  the  commuters, 
the  suburbs  Impose  additional  hardship 
on  the  cities  as  havens  for  those  wealthy 
enough  to  move.     Discriminatory  hous- 


ing practices  also  result  in  systematic 
exclusion  from  the  suburbs.  The  poor 
remain  locked  in  the  central  city. 

This  title,  however,  should  encourage 
contiguous  areas,  neighboring  local  gov- 
ernments, and  conflicting  or  overlapping 
Jurisdiction   in   the   same    metropolitan 
area  to  work  and  plan  together  on  the 
local  level  to  confront  the  vast  number 
of   common   problems   which   have   too 
often  been  left  to  the  cities  exclusively. 
This   title   requires  that   all   applica- 
tions  for   Federal  loans   or   grants   for 
projects  for  open-space  land,  or  hospi- 
tals, airports,  libraries,  water  supply  and 
distribution    facilities,    sewerage    facili- 
ties, or  water  development  and  land  con- 
servation,  highway,   transportation    fa- 
cilities   wittiin    any    metropolitan    area 
must,  after  Jime  30,  1967,  be  submitted 
for  review  and  comments  by  a  metropoll- 
tanwide  comprehensive  planning  agency. 
This  section  also  provides  for  a  "metro- 
politan expediter"  who  would  on  request 
of   local   officials   be    appointed    by    the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment   to    provide    information    and 
assistance   to  local   authorities   and   to 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  HUD's 
programs  and  activities. 

Title  m  includes  provisions  for  liber- 
alizing the  FHA  cooperative  housing  pro- 
gram and  for  preventing  premature  fore- 
closures  on   FHA-financed   multifamily 
housing  projects.    The  mo.it  significant 
parts  of  this  title,  though,  are  the  pro- 
visions for  raising  the  limits  of  mort- 
gages financed  under   the  FHA   home 
mortgage  insurance  program   for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  for 
a  new  irmovation  in  FHA  below  market 
interest  rate  financing  of   housing  for 
low-income  families.     This  latter  would 
provide  for  FHA-insured  mortgages  for 
nonprofit    organizations    for    purchase 
and  rehabilitation  of  single  family  dwell- 
ings for  resale  to  low-income  individuals 
or  families.     Both  these  measures  will 
contribute  susbtantially  to  the  desirable 
goal  of  homeownership  for  low -income 
families,  which  is  a  necessarj-  comple- 
ment for  the   construction   of   housiiig 
projects,  and  to  a  sense  of  pride  aiid  self- 
respect  among  low-income  families  which 
homeownership  provides. 

Title  rv  opens  up  an  exciting  possi- 
bility for  a  new  kind  of  Federal  program. 
that   of    FHA   mortgage    insurance    for 
plaruied.  new   communities.     Tlie   need 
for  such  a  program  is  adequately  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that,  between  1960 
and   1965.   the   suburbs   have   grown  in 
population   by    17.7   percent,   while   the 
central  cities  have  grown  by  3.2  percent 
during    this    period,     and     this    trend 
is  likely  to  continue.    The  mushrooming 
suburbs  should  not  be  aUowed  to  become 
metropolitan  oases  which  hide  from  the 
central  cities  behind  a  lily-white  curtain. 
Rather,  this  title  should  encourage  the 
construction  of  new  cominunities  which 
would    be    a    contributing    part    of    a 
planned     metropolitan      network.    We 
must  be  wary,  however,  that  tliese  new 
communities  do  not  become  the  middle- 
class  ghettos,  the  closed  suburban  com- 
munities which  many  privately  financed 
new   towns   have   become.    These   new 
communities  must  provide  housing  for 
all  income  groups,  permitting  rich  and 


poor  alike  to  have  the  option  of  moving 
away  from  the  central  city  if  they  so 
desire.  We  must  make  sure,  in  view  of 
the  defeat  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1966  ill  the  Senate,  that  these  new  com- 
mmiities  do  not  discriminate  in  any  way 
in  the  sale  of  homes. 

The  authorization  for  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  the  group  practice  of  medicine, 
optometry,  and  dentistry  is  contained  in 
title  V.    This  provision  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  those  individuals  who  can- 
not get  adequate  medical  care  because 
of  rising  costs — hospital  and  doctor  bills 
have   risen   3.4   percent   in   the   past   6 
months — and  to  the  cities  which  provide 
public  health  facilities  for  the  indigent 
poor.     Considering  that  the  demand  for 
health  care  is  rising  while  the  doctor- 
patient  ratio  is  expected  to  remain  about 
the  same,  group  practice  is  one  solution. 
Title  VI  of  this  bill  provides  grants  to 
localities  for  the  recognition,  relocation, 
and  restoration  of  historic  and  architec- 
turally valuable  structures  in  urban  re- 
newal areas  and  loans  to  tenants  or  own- 
ers of  these  types  of  structures  for  their 
acquisition    and    rehabilitation.      These 
are  commendable  provisions.     Only  re- 
cently was  the  grand  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  In  New  York  City  saved  from  the 
wrecker's  ball.    Regretfully,  many  other 
valuable  buildings  are  not  so  foi'tunate 
and  are  destroyed.     It  is  my  hope  that 
this    measure    can    help    prevent    such 
losses. 

Title  VII  also  grants  permission  to  use 
ulr  rights  sites  in  urban  renewal  areas 
for  industrial  development.     This  may 
contribute  to  the  urban  renewal  plan  if 
the  Industrj^  is  compatible  with  the  resi- 
dential area,  if  it  can  provide  substan- 
tial  employment   opportmiities   for   the 
residents  of  the  urban  renewal  area,  es- 
pecially the  poorer  re.sidents,  and  if  it  is 
made  manifestly  clear  that  the  sites  are 
indisputably    unsuitable    for    low-    and 
moderate-income  hou.sing.     But  who.  I 
wonder,  will  detennine  whether  the  site 
Is  unsuiuble?    The  local  urban  renewal 
agency,  I  suspect,  the  same  tv-pe  of  agency 
which  has  authorized  the  construction 
of  high  rent,  luxurj'  apartments  for  ur- 
ban renewal  sites  In  the  past  and  has  sys- 
tematically excluded  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housiiig.    This  situation  must  be 
halted.    The  provision  that  the  site  must 
be  determined  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
use  for  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing must  be  carried  out  explicitly. 

In  title  Vin,  changes  are  made  In 
legislation  ijertaining  to  rural  housing, 
including  extending  the  eligibility  for 
and  raising  the  ceilings  of  certain  loans 
for  purchase,  rental,  or  repair  of  rural 
dwellings.  The  housing  problem  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  the  needs  of  our 
rural  citizens  must  not  be  overlooked.  As 
an  urban  Congressman,  I  recognize  tiie 
relationship  between  the  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  our  countrv-,  and  I  recognize  that 
providing  adequate  housing  and  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  areas  may  well  preclude 
the  necessity  for  many  of  the  rural  poor 
to  move  to  the  city.  By  making  more 
of  our  rural  citizens  eligible  for  low  in- 
come housing  and  government  loan.s,  we 
can  help  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
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Finally,  title  IX.  besides  Including 
maivy  clarifying:  amendments  also  pro- 
vides additional  FHA  assistance  for  co- 
operative housing,  including  PHA-ln- 
sured  advances  during  the  construction 
of  such  housing,  and  for  low-Income 
housing  under  the  section  221  ( d  h  3  .  pro- 
gram Also  Included  are  provlslona; 
First,  I'or  Federal  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  open-space  areas  whether  or  not 
these  areas  were  acquired  under  a  Fed- 
eral grant  pro«ram;  second,  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  acquire  the  homes 
of  servicemen  and  other  employees  of 
military  bases  slated  to  close  or  to  re- 
imburse them  for  losses,  resultlxu  from 
such  closings,  suffered  In  the  sale  of  their 
homes,  and  third,  for  extending  to  8 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
time  allowed  for  submission  of  the  report 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  study 
of  relief  for  homeowners  In  the  v;cinity 
of  airports 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever that  of  the  three  research  ard  de- 
velopment projects,  those  m  technology 
relating  to  design  and  constructian  of 
housing,  urban  environment,  and  hy- 
drology, provided  In  this  bill,  onl/  one 
projfcc.  the  technology  study,  was 
graiited  a  specific  appropriation  autiiorl- 
zatlon  Considering  the  $5.3  billlo  1  ap- 
proprtated  to  NASA  for  space  rest  arch. 
the  $15  million  for  the  application  cf  ad- 
varvces  in  technology  is  a  token  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  bills  weak- 
nesses. Its  limitations  and  its  deflclmces, 
It  Is  urgently  needed  The  cities  cmmot 
begin  to  solve  their  problems  wl  iiout 
substantial  Federal  assistance  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  the  flght  for  de- 
cent housing  Ls  being  lost.  The  rate  of 
decay  of  city  housing  has  outstripped  the 
role  of  rejuvenation  and  replacement. 
Unsound  housing  units  In  New  York  City, 
exclusive  of  rooming  houses,  havf  In- 
creased from  420,000  In  1960  to  52  J. 000 
despite  present  local.  State,  and  Fe.leral 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  the  rent- 
to- Income  ratio  has  Increased  from  18  4 
to  20  4  percent. 

The  mayor  of  New  York,  testifying 
before  Senator  Risicorr's  subcomm  ttee 
stated  that,  in  New  York  City,  some  1  50,- 
000  dwelling  units  are  in  buildings  i-on- 
•tructed  before  1900.  and  a  full  80C.O0O 
units  are  substandard,  or  one-fourtli  of 
New  York  Ci'.y  s  total  housing'  Crmpare 
this  latttT  figure  with  the  500, PdO  units 
which  repie.^eiits  the  total  effort  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  authorities  all  r-.er 
the  countr\-  over  a  5-year  perioa  in  low- 
and  moderatt- Income  housing.  Including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  housing, 
below  market  Interest  rate  financing,  low 
Interest  loans,  and  rehabilitation  The 
total  5-year  effort  of  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment In  this  country  could  not  ade- 
quately resolve  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
great^'st  city  .iVnd.  by  1970.  it  Is  antic- 
ipated that  almost  70  percent  of  all 
housing  unlus  m  New  York  City  will  be 
more  than  40  years  old 

Let  us  look  further  at  New  York  City, 
where  nearly  2  million  people  live  In 
poverty,  enough  people  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  city  In  the  country  Welfarr  pay- 
ments amount  to  $650  million  a  year.  14 


percent  of  the  city's  budget,  while  only 
7  percent  of  New  York  City  welfare  recip- 
ients live  In  public  housing.  This  means 
that  welfare  payments  to  nearly  all  New- 
York  City's  welfare  recipients,  payments 
which  represent  tax  dollars,  go  to  slum- 
lords New  York  City  will  spend  $571 
million  this  year  on  hospitals  and  health 
services,  and,  despite  this,  $400  million 
is  urgently  required  to  renovate  or  re- 
build obsolete  hospiUl  facilities.  And 
New  York  City's  rapid  transit  system 
which  every  day  transports  3'i  million 
people,  many  of  whom  are  commuters, 
in  and  out  of  the  9  square  miles  of  Man- 
hattan south  of  Central  Park,  requires  $4 
billion  over  the  next  10  years.  40  percent 
of  New  York  City  s  capital  budget  for 
that  period,  for  modernization  Yet  this 
Is  the  city  which  Secretary  Weaver  said 
before  the  authorization  was  cut,  can  ex- 
pect to  receive  about  $50  million  a  year. 
This  Is  an  inadequate  sum,  to  put  It 
mildly 

The  national  picture  Is  no  less  bleak. 
In  a  few  years.  80  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans will  live  In  cities  or  dependent  met- 
ropolitan areas.  And  right  now.  some  7 
million  urban  homes  are  run  down  or 
deteriorating,  and  some  3  million  are 
without  adequate  plumbing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1975.  2  million  new  homes 
will  be  needed .  the  cities  will  have  10  mil- 
lion additional  school  children;  and  they 
will  have  to  move  200  million  people  and 
80  million  autos  per  day. 

But  even  these  figures  are  mute  when 
we  consider  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
ghettos,  the  blighted  neighborhoods 
which  the  demonstration  cities  legisla- 
tion anticipates  rehabUiUtlng  In  these 
areas,  over  35  percent  of  the  families  live 
In  poverty,  over  40  percent  of  the  hous- 
ing is  substandard,  unemployment  Is  as 
high  as  20  percent,  school  dropout  rates 
are  as  high  as  70  percent.  Infant  mortal- 
ity is  twice  the  normal  rate,  and  tiie  In- 
cidence of  deaths  from  TB.  pneumonia, 
and  Influenza  Is  two  or  three  times  that 
outside  the  ghetto. 

Clearly,  the  closer  we  look,  the  more 
hopeless  conditions  appear — hopeless  be- 
cause the  cities  have  exhausted  all  the 
remedies  available  to  them.  Their  local 
Ux  base  is  eroding,  for  each  new  tax  Is 
followed  by  an  exodus  of  the  middle- 
Income  class  and  of  businesses.  The 
amount  of  decent  housing  declines  as  the 
low-income  market  Increasingly  pre- 
domlnotes.  for  private  builders  will  In- 
Vcirlably  build  where  the  money  is  And. 
as  builders  move  out.  Job  opportunities 
and  city  revenues  decline  still  further. 
This  Is  a  vicious  cycle.  As  more  housing 
Is  needed,  less  is  available.  As  more  Jobs 
are  needed,  fewer  are  available.  As  the 
need  for  more  city  revenues  Increases,  the 
tax  base  withers. 

Some  of  the  results  of  these  conditions 
have  erupted  In  violence.  As  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  observed : 

Th««e  rioUi  were  lnde«d  formented  by 
agiutors — agitators  named  dU*a»e  and  de- 
spair. jobleMneM  and  hopelesanees.  rat-in- 
fested housing  and  long  imparted  cynicism. 


Mr  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  can  help  snap  the  splraling 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty.  The  cities  of 
America  need  massive  infusions  of  Fed- 


eral assistance.  Two  years  is  obviously 
not  enough,  but  if,  after  2  years,  the 
Congress  will  enlarge  the  program  both 
In  scope,  to  assist  many  more  cities,  and 
In  size,  to  make  a  meaningful  financial 
commitment,  then  we  may  reap  some  of 
the  benefits  this  legislation  promises. 
If.  however,  the  Congress  does  not  grant 
adequate  financial  authorization,  the 
demonstration  cities  will  be  doomed 
without  a  chance,  and  the  urban  rebirth 
which  the  F>resldent  has  promised  for 
the  Nation  may  well  be  a  miscarriage 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr  Ryanj 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGrecor  I.  Is  recognized  for  something 
less  than  3  minutes. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  consisting  of 
some  102  pages  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mittee report  of  156  pages  was  first  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  this  body  6  weeks 
ago.  This  amendment  we  are  consider- 
ing Is  to  the  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program  title,  title  I  of  the  bill, 
which  In  and  of  Itself  is  15  pages  long. 
For  those  of  us  who  are  not  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  there  has  Indeed  been  precious 
little  time  to  carefully  consider  each  and 
every  one  of  the  82  subsections  In  this 
102-page  bill. 

The  first  section  Is  most  attractive  In 
concept.  The  Idea  of  mobilizing  Federal. 
Slate,  and  local  resources,  both  public 
and  private.  In  a  concentrated  effort  to 
Improve  the  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment of  an  existing  slum  neighborhood 
Is  undoubtedly  the  right  approach. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
present  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
do  damage  to  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
hopeful  concept  in  title  I  of  this  bill. 
This  amendment  says,  "Let  us  plan  In- 
teUlgently  before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  exact  direction  In  which  we  go  for- 
ward." The  Department  of  HUD  says  it 
needs  a  year  for  planning.  Let  us  go  for- 
ward with  comprehensive  plans  during 
the  course  of  the  next  9  months  and  then 
see  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on 
June  30.  1967,  what  direction  w'ould  be 
the  best  direction  to  take  in  order  to  Im- 
plement the  plans  that  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  this  Government. 

What  could  be  more  sound?  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  of  us  In  this  body  know 
that  we  are  now  facing  expenditures  In 
this  fiscal  year  of  approximately  $130 
billion  with  a  proposed  $14  to  $15  billion 
supplemenui  appropriation  bill  for  Viet- 
nam In  January.  We  know  in  this  body 
that  receipts  of  our  Government  for  fiscal 
year  1967  are  now  estimated  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $117  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing  at  the 
present  time  a  projected  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  $13  billion.  I  appreciate 
that  this  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  $24  million  for  planning. 
That  will  go  forward.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor- 
headI.  talked  about  us  making  a  commit- 
ment here  today  on  a  new  program  that 


will  bind  a  new  Congress  elected  by  the 
American  people  3  weeks  from  Tuesday. 
I  think  It  unwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bind 
a  new  Congress  on  a  new  prot;rani,  not 
an  ongoing  proRram  but  a  new  propram. 
when  the  American  people  are  going  to 
liave  an  opportunity  in  just  3  weeks  from 
now  to  express  themselves  on  whether 
tjiey  want  these  expensive  programs  and 
the  tax  increases  that  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  metropoli- 
tan area  has  an  excellent  attitude  and 
a  progressive  record  of  accomplishment 
In  cooperative  efforts  through  a  five- 
county  area  to  attack  the  problems  facing 
all  of  our  metropolitan  centers.  I  feel 
sure  that  our  metropolitan  planning 
commission  In  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  officials  and  interested  private 
citizens  could  develop  a  plan  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  first  section  of 
this  bill.  Hopefully,  the  planning  In  my 
area  and  other  additional  plans  would 
persuade  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  authorize  grants  to 
carry  the  planning  forward  into  reality. 
It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
here  that  no  money  will  be  appropriated 
this  year  to  finance  anything  but  plan- 
ning during  tlie  next  8  or  9  months.  We 
will  have  a  new  Congress  in  3  months 
consisting  of  newly  elected  Representa- 
•ives  of  the  American  people.  That  Con- 
gress will  be  obliged  to  consider  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  well  In  excess  of 
SIO  billion  for  Vietnam  together  with  a 
broad  tax  increase  proposal  of  perhaps 
SIO  billion.  Surely  it  would  be  more  in- 
telligent, since  the  majority  does  not  plan 
m  any  event  to  grant  any  money  imder 
this  title  until  next  July  1.  to  have  the 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  90th  Congress  together 
with  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
carefully  evaluate  expenditure  priorities 
in  this  and  other  domestic  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
awfully  strange  to  hear  some  of  the 
arguments  against  this  bill,  and  all  of 
them  can  be  summed  up  to  mean  that  if 
this  amendment  prevails,  there  will  be 
little  or  nothing  left  to  the  bill  and.  cer- 
tainly, nothing  left  to  the  new  programs 
as  now  called  for  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  permit  mr  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  to  the  bill.  S.  3708,  which  we 
are  considering  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  passed  in 
the  other  body  In  August  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  volumes 
of  testimony  taken  over  a  period  of  18 
days  on  this  subject  matter. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  fur- 
ther to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Find], 
who  is  raising  so  much  objection  to  this 
legislation  and  who  finds  so  many  ghosts 


and  scareheads  in  it,  that  gentleman  on 
February  24,  1966,  introduced  a  bill 
which  provided,  and  I  read: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cajry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Without  any  limitation  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  the  bill  here 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  now  and  we 
limit  the  provisions  thereof  to  planning 
for  the  2  fiscal  years  ahead,  and  then 
we  provide  only  an  authorization  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  appropriat- 
ing now.    We  are  merely  authorizing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  who  are 
saying,  "Now,  let  us  not  spend  any 
money;  let  us  reduce  the  deficit,"  let  me 
say  to  them,  "Let  us  consider  the  deficit 
that  exists  today  in  the  human  lives,  and 
in  the  lack  of  housing,  and  in  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  and  in  the  lack 
of  adequate  community  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  urge  those 
of  you  that  do  not  like  the  bUl,  then 
vote  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino]  and  vote  against  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  try  to 
gut  it  first  by  adopting  an  amendment 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  pass  just  a 
title.  Let  us  pass  a  bill.  Let  us  defeat 
this  amendment  and  then  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  get  just  one  point  across  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  might  help  in 
this  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  cloud 
cast  uix)n  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
we  should  make  it  clear  that  it  is  in  no 
way  a  civil  rights  bill  and  in  no  way 
directed  toward  helping  only  the  Negro 
ghetto.  But,  it  is  directed  toward  help- 
ing the  sick  cities,  no  matter  w  here  they 
may  be  or  no  matter  whom  the  residents 
thereof  are. 

Is  that  not  a  clear  statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield;  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  all  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  364] 

Abernethy  Cabell  Corbett 

Adair  Callaway  Corman 

Albert  Celler  Culver 

Andrews,  Clancy  Curtla 

Glenn  Clausen,  Davis.  Ga. 

Asplnall  Don  H.  Dawson 

Baring  Conte  Denton 

Burton,  Utah      Cooley  Derwlnskl 


Dickinson 

Karth 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Latta 

Roncallo 

Duncan,  Oreg 

McCuUoch 

Schlsler 

Edmondson 

McMillan 

Scott 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mackay 

Selden 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mackle 

Smith.  Calif. 

Fisher 

Martin,  Ala. 

Smith.  Va. 

Flynt 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stafford 

Foley 

Matsvmaga 

Stephens 

Prellnghuysen 

Michel 

Teague.  Tex 

Fuqua 

Moeller 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morrison 

Thompson.  Tex 

Grelgg 

Moss 

Toll 

Gross 

Murray 

Trimble 

Hagan.  Ga. 

G'Konskl 

Ullman 

Hamilton 

Pool 

White,  Idaho 

Han&en,  Idaho 

Powell 

WUlls 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pi.irceU 

Wilson, 

Hebert 

Redlln 

Charles  H. 

Hicks 

Relnecke 

Wyatl 

Johnson,  Okia 

Resmck 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conrnittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  3708  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  348  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIIULAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  1. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  "noes"  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr   Brock  and 

Mr.  B.\RRETT. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  110,  noes 

141. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  play  a  role  in 
shaping  and  enacting  this  badly  needed 
legislation.  In  my  opinion,  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act.  S.  3708,  offers  us  our 
fli-st  real  chance  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
of  urban  blight  and  poverty  and  the  tre- 
mendous social  and  economic  problems 
that  result. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  difficult  job  of 
shaping  this  legislation  and  I  could  not 
let  this  moment  pass  without  paying  a 
public  tribute  to  the  skill  aiid  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett],  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
it  was  his  responsibility  to  guide  tliis 
legislation  from  its  inception  as  a  bold 
new  idea  to  its  enactment  here  today. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  endur- 
ing contribution  that  this  legislation  will 
make  to  improving  the  quaUty  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  I  can  attest  that  that  im- 
provement will  be  in  no  small  part  a 
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monument   to  our  colleague   [Mr.  Bar- 

RSTT' 

*MKNDMrNT     omaED     BT     MB.     HJISOT 

Mr  PLAHDY  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameadnient  offered  by  Mr.  Haidt:  Dn  pag« 
38.  Une  20.  itrlke  out  the  period  an  1  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  ":  Provided. 
That  rhe  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  para^aph  shail  not  be  used  to  linpo«e 
criteria  or  establish  requirements  except 
tho««  which  Bire  related  and  essential  to  the 
specific   provtsluos  of   this   title." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Hardy  1  Is  recognized 
In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  H.ARDY  I  yield  to  the  i?entle- 
man 

Mr  PAT\LA.N  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment He  Rave  it  to  us  In  plenty  of  time 
to  discuss  It  and  evaluate  It.  \?e  are 
willing  to  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr  WIDN.ALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HARDY     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WIDNALI.  FV^r  the  purposes  of 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  have  in  ex- 
planation of  what  this  amendment  does? 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman.  [  have 
given.  a.s  thf  .gentleman  from  Texas  fMr 
P.ATM.AN  has  .said,  a  copy  to  hlri.  and 
also  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Widnall! 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  But  will  the  gentle- 
man state  for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  Rxcobd 
what  this  amendment  does? 

Mr  HARDY  Mr  Chairman,  tJ-e  sub- 
section 5  I  which  begins  on  line  1 J  reads 
as  follows 

The  projfTam  meets  such  addltloral  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  er^bltah 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeeB  of  this  tlUe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  entirely  too 
broad  to  me  and  puts  no  limit  whatever 
on  the  requirements  which  the  Sec-etary 
may  impo.se  My  amendment  att-mpts 
to  limit  the  authority  somewhat  by  stipu- 
lating that  the  Secretary'  shall  net  im- 
pose criteria  or  requirements  except 
those  which  are  related  and  essential 
to  the  .spfTlflc  provisions  of  the  title. 
Actually.  I  am  not  sure  that  my  amend- 
ment us  sufficiently  restrictive  hut  I 
think  it  helps  a  little. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  PatmanI.  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  do  llkewl.se  and 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopte<; 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  la  on 
the  amendm^Tt  offered  by  the  gen tk man 
from  Virginia    Mr   HardyI 

The  ame;idment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  'JITsaKD  BT    MB     WISMAU. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman.  .:  of- 
fer an  ame:idment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  ■ 

Amendnjent  offered  by  Mr.  Widnaix;  On 
page  47  !inf  2  strike  out  'and  107"  and 
Icaert  the  following  "and  107  of  this  Act 
and  grants  under  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103 lb)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949" 


On  page  48.  Une  11.  strtlte  out  "shall  be 
exercised  only"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"shall  t>e  exercised  only  to  the  extent  that 
funds  for  such  grants  have  theretofore  been 
appropriated  pursuant  to  secUon  111(b)  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoUtan 
Development  Act  of  1966.  and  only". 

On  page  48.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out  "the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopmeat  Act  of  1966"  and  Insert  "such 
Act  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
voting  down  the  Brock  amendment,  the 
House  has  In  fact  given  approval  to  tlie 
S900  million  authorization  for  2  years, 
fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  must  be  said  that  as  title  I  Is  now 
written.  It  earmarks  the  great  bulk  of  ex- 
isting, already  authorized  urban  renewal 
funds  for  demonstration  cities  as  well. 
T^lls  is  a  very  Important  point.  This  ap- 
plies to  not  only  the  $900  million  au- 
thorized In  this  bill  but  also  to  previous 
urban  renewal  funds  amounting  to  $1.5 
billion.  This  means  that  for  every  dollar 
of  demonstration  cities  money  used  for 
urban  renewal  operations,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  cough  up  on  a 
priority  basis  an  additional  2  to  3  match- 
ing dollars  of  urban  renewal  funds  for 
Just  a  few  cities,  50  at  the  most 

Testimony  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
comnnlttee.  and  yesterday  on  the  floor. 
Indicates  these  funds  will  go  to  a  few 
cities,  to  possibly  less  than  the  50  I  Just 
mentioned  I  think  It  is  unfair  that  we 
give  so  much  to  a  few  cities,  and  at  the 
same  time  shut  so  many  more  out  of  the 
regular  urban  renewal  program,  which  is 
oversubscribed  right  now. 

My  amendment  will  make  all  the  dem- 
onstration cities  use  only  those  urban 
renewal  dollars  that  come  from  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  this  bill 
It  will  leave  the  urban  renewal  authori- 
zation already  in  existence  for  those 
cities  that  do  not  qualify  under  Secre- 
tary Weaver's  criteria  as  a  demonstration 
city  They  can  still  obtain  urban  re- 
newal funds  if  my  amendment  passes 

I  would  think  the  majority  would  wel- 
come this  amendment,  since  It  cures  the 
basic  defect  In  the  bill :  A  great  deal  for 
a  few  and  very  little,  perhaps  nothing, 
for  many 

I  am  thinking  of  the  statement  made 
yesterday  on  the  House  floor  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  about  the  Pough- 
keepsles  and  whether  they  would  still  be 
able  to  keep  their  urban  renewal  money. 
My  amendment.  If  adopted,  would  still 
allow  the  PoughJceepsles  and  other  cities 
In  the  United  States  to  obuin  urban 
renewal  money  under  the  urban  renewal 
program,  even  though  they  were  not  se- 
lected as  demonstration  cities, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
what  the  gentleman  Is  trying  to  do  with 
the  amendment  Is  to  take  out  the  $250 
million  of  urban  renewal  money  which 
is  within  the  demonstration  clUe«  pro- 
gram from  the  $900  million  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  2  years  for  the  demon- 
stration cities  program' 
What  is  the  shift  here? 


Mr  WIDNALL.  The  $250  million,  as 
I  understand  It,  would  be  for  the  one- 
third  contribution  with  respect  to  the 
cities.  Now,  there  is  another  two-thirds 
contribution  that  would  also  be  ear- 
marked under  this  bill  and  would  be- 
come a  priority  item  for  demonstration 
cities,  as  I  understand  the  proposal  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Much  as  I  hate  to 
disagree  with  my  colleague  and  the 
leader  of  the  minority  on  the  committee, 
his  amendment  does  nothing  to  help 
either  urban  renewal  or  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program.  This  will  take  out 
of  the  urban  renewal  $250  million  which 
could  be  used  to  benefit  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  by  wiping  it  out  and 
taking  the  $250  million  out  of  the  $900 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  believe  the  amendment  is  well 
thought  out.  and  it  will  not  have  the 
effect  the  gentleman  intends  It  to  have. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  voted  down, 
to  save  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The    time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Widnall 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.  I 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just 
had  extensive  debate  over  the  $900  mil- 
lion to  go  into  the  demonstration  cities 
program,  all  earmarked  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  did  not  debate  the  $250  mil- 
lion of  other  urban  renewal  authoriza- 
tions presently  In  existence. 

As  I  understand  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  House  ma- 
jority on  the  subcommittee,  the  $250 
million  in  this  bill  for  urban  renewal  is 
intended  just  for  the  50  demonstration 
cities:  but.  the  existing  authorizations 
for  urban  renewal  for  which  many,  many 
nondemonstration  cities  have  needs  at 
the  present  time,  would  be  affected. 
These  nondemonstration  cities  could 
end  up  with  nothing,  the  money  would 
go  to  the  50  demonstration  cities 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  during  the  days  when  our  sub- 
committee was  considering  this  bill  he 
and  I  and  others  on  the  subcommittee 
were  concerned  lest  urban  renewal  funds 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
cities  not  participating  In  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  might,  because  of  the 
priority  of  the  program,  be  chamaeled 
into  the  demonstration  cities  program. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  the  an- 
swer of  the  subcommittee  to  this  prob- 
lem was  to  make  available  additional  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  demonstration  cities  program. 

The  $250  million  to  which  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  In  his  amendment  are 
funds  for  urban  renewal  that  will  go 
directly  and  specifically  for  demonstra- 
tion city  projects  so  that  there  will  not 
be  a  drain  on  urban  renewal  funds  under 
the  general  program:  funds  which  will 
go  to  'support   urban   renewal   projects 
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which  are  Independent  of  demonstration 
cities  projects. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Also  at  the  time  this 
was  discussed  it  was  decided  to  put  in 
$600  million  in  additional  urban  renewal 
funds  in  order  to  prevent  this,  and  It 
went  to  the  Senate  and  they  cut  it  by 
$330  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  w-111  yield  further,  he  is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  did  most  certainly  put 
that  in  at  S600  million.  That  was  when 
we  were  considering  a  demonstration 
cities  bill  of  a  magnitude  of  $2.3  billion. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  a  greater  magni- 
•jde  now.    Let  us  not  di.scuss  that  here. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  Is  the  point.  It 
.^as  cut  down  In  the  Senate  to  $250  mil- 
lion because  grant  funds  for  demonstra- 
tion cities  were  cut  from  $2.3  billion  to 
$900  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

I  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  not  clear  myself — 
and  I  suppose  some  of  the  others  may 
have  the  same  problems  that  I  have — as 
to  what  exactly  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment means.  Do  I  understand  that  in 
addition  to  the  $400  million  authorized 
under  the  demonstration  cities  title  of 
this  bill  that  there  will  be  an  additional 
$250  million  coming  from  urban  renewal 
funds  and  that  If  a  city  Is  entitled  to 
urban  renewal  but  not  selected  as  a  dem- 
onstration city,  that  there  will  be  $250 
million  less  for  those  cities  qualified  but 
not  ehgible  as  demonstration  cities? 

Mr.  WIDNAIX.  Tlie  urban  renewal 
funds  in  this.  $250  milhon.  could  not  be 
touched  by  other  cities  in  an  urban  re- 
newal project.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
demonstration  city  to  touch  the  $250 
million.  And  that  $250  million  will  not 
be  enough  unless  thi-  Demonstration  City 
program  is  a  fallur*?. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
we  pass    this    so-called    demonstration 


cities  bill,  we  will  be  opening  the  door  to 
one  of,  if  not,  the  most  expensive  pro- 
grams ever  considered  by  us.  Frankly, 
I  doubt  that  we  would  even  be  able  to 
afford  the  printing  presses  to  print  the 
money  that  will  be  necessary,  much  less 
finance  this  program  to  its  completion. 

Instead  of  trying  to  bribe  the  cities 
with  their  own  money,  why  do  we  not 
allow  the  cities  to  keep  some  of  their  own 
money?  Frankly,  most  of  the  financial 
problems  In  our  communities  and  cities 
are  primarily  the  result  of  Wasliington 
preempting  their  tax  base  and  diminish- 
ing their  ability  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  own  citizeiis.  What  is  happen- 
ing today  Is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  so  choked  and  stifled  our  State  and 
local  governments  In  the  realm  of  taxa- 
tion, that  our  local  governmental  officials 
are  being  forced  to  turn  to  us  In  despera- 
tion. 

Just  as  we  are  facing  serious  problems 
in  our  educational  systems  because  of 
the  illegal  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe,  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
bring  further  guidelines  In  the  area  of 
housing  as  well  as  education.  We  have 
allowed  too  much  Federal  money  into  our 
schoolhouses,  and  now  Washington  seeks 
a  further  Invasion  and  takeover  of  our 
city  halls  and  county  courthouses. 

According  to  the  proponents  of  this 
measure,  and  I  quote: 

The  Federal  Government  will  help  with 
technical  and  financial  assistance,  those  cities 
presenting  Imaginative  and  effective  ways 
of  deaUng  with  the  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 
only  those  cities  which  are  willing  to 
submit  to  certain  criteria  as  laid  down 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  financial  aid.  This 
means,  they  must  conform  with  such 
plans  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Without  question,  this  bill  would  place 
unprecedented  power  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioner  of  Education  Howe,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Robert  Weaver.  Past  experi- 
ence should  convince  us  that  these  f  ui^ds 
would  be  used  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  racial,  social,  and  economic  Integra- 
tion and  not  to  remove  the  blight  in  our 
cities. 

Many  of  our  communities  and  States 
have  earlier  experienced  the  heavy  hand 
of  Federsil  "reglsftrars"  attempting  to  di- 
rect our  elections.  But  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  we  will  find  new  Fed- 
eral commissars  roaming  the  country 
under  the  name  of  "expediters."  As  one 
of  our  noted  columnists  properly  .said. 
this  bill  Is  truly  a  "Trojan  horse."  and 
If  the  people  knew  what  was  In  It,  they 
would  "hang  Its  sponsors." 

Let  us  not  pass  this  measure  which 
would  put  an  economic  pistol  to  the  heads 
of  our  cities  to  be  used  primarily  for 
further  racial  integration  in  housing  and 
in  our  neighborhood  schools.  The  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  Washington's  effort  to 
buy  or  bribe  them  with  their  own  money. 

Certainly,  no  one  could  allow  title  11 
of  this  omnibus  bill  to  be  passed.    Under 


its  provisions,  no  metropolitan  commu- 
nity would  be  able  to  get  financial  assist- 
ance, even  for  the  development  of  water 
or  sewage  facilities,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram, without  Secretary  Weaver  impos- 
ing such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  on  other  projects  that 
are  federally  assisted.  The  Secretary 
could  make  any  grant  for  any  project 
contingent  upon  areawide  school  mixing, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  contin- 
gency of  his  choosing.  E\en  zoning  of 
land,  or  busing  of  children  could  be 
forced  upon  the  metropolitan  area  prior 
to  approval  of  a  grant  for  any  purpose, 
although  totally  mirelated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  local  govern- 
ments need  additional  funds  to  meet  in- 
creased demands  as  the  result  of  in- 
creased population  and  depreciating  fa- 
cilities, I  believe  the  price  of  this  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  terms  of  money 
and  in  loss  of  local  control,  is  too  high 
to  pay.  We  would  be  opening  a  Pan- 
dora's box.  from  which  only  a  few  cities, 
w'ho  are  willing  to  succumb  to  all  Fed- 
eral demands,  would  be  benefited,  and 
the  others  would  continue  wrestling  with 
their  own  problems,  with  even  a  heavier 
Individual  Federal  tax  burden.  It  is  time 
we  reaUze  that  Federal  money  is  not  the 
answer  to  all  of  our  problems.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  program  i."?  difficult  to 
imagine,  for  the  President  himself  has 
said  that  it  would  eventually  require  up- 
ward of  $100  billion. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  ask  some  questions,  because  frankly 
I  am  still  perplexed.  I  ask  any  member 
of  the  committee  this  question:  Assuming 
that  a  city  is  eUpiblc  for  urban  renewal 
funds  and.  as  a  project,  it  is  qualified 
but  that  city  does  not  qualify  as  a  city 
under  the  demonstration  cities  program, 
will  there  be  S250  million  less  for  the 
city  qualified  under  urban  renewal  but 
not  qualified  under  the  demonstration 
cities? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    CAHILL      I  will  be  happv  to. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  $750  million 
appropriation  referred  to  by  Mr  Jonas 
of  North  Carolina  earlier  this  afternoon 
is  $750  million  for  urban  renewal  In 
existing  communities  that  have  filed  ap- 
plications. When  we  had  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  some  of  us  questioned  the 
Secretarj-  of  HUD  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  bill  pa.'ssed.  If  a  city  selected  as  a 
demonstration  city  were  to  have  an 
urban  renewal  project  In  it,  would  It 
then  have  a  priority  on  urban  renewal 
funds,  on  the  existing  authorization,  the 
annual  yearly  authorization.  He  said, 
"No.  We  are  not  going  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul."  By  the  same  token,  when 
asked  where  those  funds  would  come 
from,  he  had  no  answer.  Therefore,  the 
subcommittee  put  in  $600  million  which 
has  been  now  cut  to  $250  million  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  funding  urban  re- 
newal projects  In  demonstration  cities. 
This  is  to  protect  other  cities  without 
demonstration  cities  projects  to  see  to 
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It  ihey  can  continue  to  get  their  urban 
renewal  fundf! 

Mr  CAHILL  So.  what  the  gentle- 
man is  sajing  Is  that.  In  effect,  there  will 
be  $250  million  additional  urban  renewal 
funds'' 

Mr    ST  GERMAIN      That  Is  correct 

Mr  CAHILL.  And,  which  will  be 
available  for  those  cities  which  qualify 
under  the  demonstration  cities  pro«?ram? 

Mr    ST  GERMAIN      That  Is  correct 

Mr.  CAHILL      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr   WidnallI 

The  question  was  t«ken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr   Widnall  <   there 
were — ayes  29,  noes.  54 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT    OFrERM    UT     MK      FINO 

Mi-  FINO,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oCTer  an 
amei^dment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Pino  On  page 
3«.  line  17.  strike  out    and" 

Page  38,  after  ime  17.  Inaert  the  following: 
"the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an>  until 
a  list  shall  have  been  furnished  ol  local 
groups  which  will  be  participating  In  such 
program,  and  theee  shall  have  been  liive«tl- 
gated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  see  If 
any  among  them  shall  be  subveralve,  or  con- 
nected with  black  power  or  any  other  racist 
ort<arilzaUons  " 

Page  38,  line  18.  strike  out  "(S)"  and  insert 

••(6,   •. 
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Mr.  FINO  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Ls  to  require  the 
Justice  Department  to  check  out  any 
groups  which  are  to  participate  in  dem- 
onstration cities  programs. 

I  do  this  Ln  order  to  tell  this  House 
about  the  big  lie  of  Dr  Robert  C  Weaver, 
who  has  pressured  the  San  Francisco 
redevelopment  director.  Justm  Herman, 
into  denying  his  earlier  statements  ibout 
■•black  power  ■  lirUng  up  for  control  of 
the  dfmo.Tstratlon  cities  program 

On    Tuesday,    I    wrote    to    President 
Johnson  to  tta  him  of  a  report  In  the 
August  28  Wa&hlr^ton  Poet  that  the  San 
Pranclsco    redevelopment    director    was 
dickering  with  black  power  for  control 
o/    the    demonstration    cities    program. 
The    President    sent    my    letter    to    Dr, 
Weaver     What  did  Dr.  Weaver  do?    Dr. 
Weaver   called   Justin    Herman   in   San 
Pranclsco     I  guess  he  told  Herman 'Meny 
this    blaclc    power    business    or    we    are 
sunk        Sti  Herman  sent  Weaver  a  .ele- 
gram      In  his  telegram — which  the  {en- 
tlenuin  from  New  York   [Mr    Sche;er) 
put    In   the   Record   yesterday— he   said 
that  the  Washington  Poet  stor>'  was    ab- 
solutely  without  foundation."     He  said 
that  Post  Reporter  Nicholas  Von  I-off- 
man  s  charges  were  "rldlculoua.  ' 

Now  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Wiish- 
Ington  Post  Is  not  the  newspaper  to  be 
making  up  things  that  talk  about  b  ack 
power  I  checked  and  I  found  out  that 
Justin  Herman,  out  In  San  Pranclsco, 
was  an  old  friend  of  Dr  Weaver's  and 
a  typical  social  planner  from  way  bick 
He  ha.s  been  working  with  black  power 
In  San  Francisco  b<-)th  bt^fore  and  after 
the  riots  I  guessed  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Herman  and  Mr  Weaver  had  worked 
this  out  together— that  they  would  cover 
up   for   black   power.     For   this  reason, 


Herman  sent  the  telegram  to  Weaver 
calling  Post  Reporter  Von  Hoffman  a  liar. 
This  morning,  one  of  my  aids  called 
Von  Hoffman  He  was  staying  at  the 
Admiral  Benbow  Hotel  In  Jacksoi.  Miss., 
covering  a  clvU  rights  story.  Nicholas 
Von  Hoffman  confirmed  his  story.  He 
said  that  Justin  Herman  said  "literally" 
everything  that  he.  Von  Hoffman,  had 
quoted,  both  about  black  power  and 
about  the  Government  financing  overt 
revolution. 

Regarding  the  Herman  denial,  Nich- 
olas Von  Hoffman  said  Justin  Herman, 
was  full  of  bull,  although  the  implica- 
tion was  much  stronger.  According  to 
Mr.  Von  Hoffman,  Herman  said  all  this 
at  a  site  office  dedication  In  Hunters 
Point,  San  Francisco,  in  late  August.  He 
could  not  be  more  exact 

One  month  later,  these  quiet  little 
friends  of  Mr  Herman  und  Dr  Weaver 
rioted  in  the  streets  of  San  Pranclsco: 
burning,  looting,  and  pillaging  Shall  we 
give  them  a  present  of  money?  Are  we 
going  to  fund  black  power?  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  you  will  be  doing  if  you  pass 
this  bill. 

I  accuse  Dr  Robert  C  Weaver  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment of  having  designed  legislation 
to  force  school  and  residential  racial  bal- 
ance schemes  on  this  Nation  against  the 
people's  will 

I  accuse  Weaver  of  having  tried  to  hide 
this  from  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
this  House 

I  accuse  Weaver  of  having  conspired 
with  Justin  Herman,  the  San  Francisco 
redevelopment  director,  to  hide  and 
falsely  deny  to  this  House  the  position  of 
black  power  vls-a-vls  the  demonstration 
cities  program 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  Pino) 
has  expired 

Mr  FINO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  has  not 
put  the  question  yet 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject 

The  CHAIRMAN     Objection  is  heard. 
Mr    PELLY      Mr    Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  may  have  the  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  FINO  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  that  the  regular  order  be  observed 
There  were  several  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  their  feet  who  were  seeking 
recognition 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready recognized  the  gentleman 

Mr  PINO  Mr  Chairman,  this  House 
must  not  set  up  a  $900  million  program 
Uinted  by  the  false  statements  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  susceptible  of  use  as  a 
gravy  train  for  "black  power."  Before  we 
take  any  further  action  on  this  bill.  Dr 


Weaver,  Mr.  Herman,  and  other  persons 
concerned  should  be  called  before  a  spe- 
cial House  committee  and  questioned  It 
Is  a  shocking  thing  to  see  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Cabinet  covering  up  for  and 
maybe  even  working  with— "black  pow- 
er. '  These  charges  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  If  they  are  true.  Secretary 
Weaver  ought  to  resign. 

I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  adopt 
this  amendment 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Barrett)  rise? 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  this  amendment 
Immediately. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett]  makes 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
vote  be  taken  on  this  amendment  at 
once. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject, and  I  am  seeking  recognition 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard 
For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  be  heard  for  5  min- 
utes in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  5  minutes  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtTLTXR]  that  we 
vote  on  this  amendment  only 

The  CHAIRMAN,     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
pose  there  is  a  first  time  for  everj-thing. 
This   is   the   first   time  since   I  have 
served  in  this  House,  and  that  is  since 
1947.  that  I  have  ever  objected  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  time  that  was 
asked  for  by  any  Member.     This  Is  the 
first  time  I  have  objected  to  the  closing 
of  time  in  order  to  expedite  action  on  a 
bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  had  It  up  to  here. 
I  am  nauseated  by  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  on  this  floor  today  about 
the  civil  rights  that  are  .supposed  to  be  in 
this  bill.  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  no  civil  rights  provisions  in  this  bill. 

I  recall  with  great  amusement  the  ar- 
gument made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  in  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  same  arguments  that 
were  made  here,  when  they  were 
made  against  the  education  bill  by  the 
same  gentleman  from  New  York.  You 
may  remember  the  stor>-  that  was  then 
told  about  the  old  maid  looking  under 
the  bed  hopefully  for  what  was  not  there. 
Our  colleague  has  looked  under  the  bed 
and   foimd  nothing   but  Invective  and 


scare  words.  Having  found  no  civil 
iwhts  in  this  bill,  he  has  now  found 
Dlack  power.  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment he  drags  in  black  jxiwer.  Few.  if 
uiy  have  been  frightened  by  him.  Most 
•lave  been  disgusted  by  his  arguments. 

As  a  member  of  a  minority  group  that 
has  suffered  many  persecutions.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  have  the.se  false  in- 
.sinuRtions  hurled  around  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  I  want  to  .say  here,  and  I  say 
It  most  deliberately,  that  the  use  of  the 
*ords  "black  power  "  here  today  in  order 
to  malign  all  the  nonwhit*'  people  of  the 
country  and  all  the  Negroes  should  be 
stricken  from  the  Record. 

Mr.   FINO.     Mr.   Chairman,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MULTER.    Not  at  the  moment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  yield.     The  gentleman  will  pro- 
ceed. 
Mr    MULTER      The  use  of  the   term 
black  power"  here  today  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  and  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment is  as  bad  as  if  some  Member  should 
rise  and  say  that  every  Italian  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Black  Hand.     Yes,  it  is  just 
as  bad — and  I  would  resent  that  kind  of 
statement  as  vigorously  as  I  do  now  re- 
sent the  use  of  the  words  "'black  power," 
only  to  try  to  smear  all  of  the  Negroes 
of  the  country  and  to  insinuate  that  there 
is  anything  in  this  bill  about  black  power. 
There  is   notliing   in    this   bill   about 
black  power.     None  of  the  members  of 
this   committee   on    either   side    of   the 
aisle— none    of    them— should    be    sub- 
jected to  the  charge  we  are  trying  to  in- 
ject black  power  into  this  bill   or  are 
trying  to  get  It  enacted  because  of  any  of 
the  insidious  and  invidious  implications 
hurled  here  today. 

I  resent  it  with  all  the  vinor  at  my  com- 
mand, and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
voted  down.  Not  only  for  the  reason  just 
.stated,  but  because  it  is  non.sensicaI.  It 
uses  the  words  and  asks  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  local  groups  that  may  be  planning 
something  under  this  bill.  Nowhere  in 
this  bill — and  I  have  .searched  It 
through — is  there  any  use  of  the  words 
"local  groups."  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  cannot  tell  you  what  he 
means  by  "local  groups. '  There  is  no 
mention  of  local  groups  anywhere  in  this 
bill.  This  is  one  more  attempt  by  him  to 
create  some  emotional  reaction  against 
the  bill. 

He  should  have  heeded  what  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  his  committee 
urged  when  he  said  that  we  should  ignore 
the  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  asked 
us  to  talk  about  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  have  let  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  FinoI  speak,  because  I 
tii.nk  in  speaking  for  the  'Flno  fear 
amendment"  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Fino)  is  proving  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
saying  these  past  few  weeks,  that  many 
people  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  aisle 
have  a  platform  composed  of  one  word — 
"fear.  "     Tliis   fear   is   being   stirred  up 


here  today,  and  it  is  completely  unjusti- 
fied, 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  by 
"many"  he  does  not  mean  all,  because  I 
would  not  charge  all  members  of  the 
minority  with  that  attempt  to  drag  in 
emotional  appeals  and  to  create  the  fears 
and  scares,  because,  although  some  of 
them  are  doing  it,  not  all  are  doing  it. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  chose  my  words  very 
carefully,  because  I  have  many  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
certainly  do  not  resort  to  such  tactics, 
and  I  want  that  clearly  understood 

Mr.  MULTER.  As  per  permission 
granted,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  Post.  It  speaks 
loud  and  well  against  all  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Find]  has 
said.     It  follows: 

False  Acct:s.\TioN 
The  Demonstration  Cities  Bill  will  come  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  In  an  atmosphere  pol- 
luted by  Increasingly  gross  attempts  to  stir 
up  racial  antipathies.  The  chief  responsi- 
bility for  this  ugly  campaign  lies  with  Rep. 
Paul  A.  Find,  a  Republican  from  New  York 
City,  and  the  Republican  Policy  Committee. 
They  have  been  going  al  It.  hammer  and 
tongs,  to  persuade  the  House  that  the  bill 
conceals  a  Federal  plot  to  coerce  cities  into 
programs  of  school  Integration  and  busing. 
This  charge  is.  as  we  have  earlier  stated,  a 
fantasy. 

Mr.  King's  letter  to  this  newspaper,  printed 
on  Wednesday,  selectively  quotes  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Weaver  to  misrep- 
resent the  Administrations  repeated  posi- 
tion. It  Is  correct,  as  Mr.  Pino  says,  that 
metropolitan  planning  under  Title  II  of  the 
bill  must  take  account  of  schools.  It  must 
also  take  account  of  topography,  but  It  Is  not 
a  bill  to  move  mountains  It  must  take  ac- 
count of  land  use,  but  It  does  not  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  zone  tlie  suburbs. 
Neither  does  this  bill,  nor  any  other  legisla- 
tion, contain  any  power  whatever  enabling 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  standards  of 
racial  balance  in  cla-srooms.  The  Demon- 
stration Cities  Bill  gives  neither  metropoli- 
tan planners  nor  Federal  Government  any 
authority  to  influence  school  policy  either 
by  holding  up  grants  or  by  any  other  method. 
Mr.  FiNO's  charge  Is  flatly  wrong. 

But  while  the  charge  is  wrong,  it  has  its 
uses  for  a  Republican  leadership  that  hopes 
to  force  Southerners  to  vote  against  the  bill 
That  event  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
Southern  cities  as  well  as  Mr.  Find's  New 
York  urgently  need  this  bill.  If  Mr.  Fino  has 
any  doubts  about  that  need,  he  might  profit- 
ably read  the  testimony  offered  by  New  York 
City's  Republican  mayor. 

Mr,  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fino]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi,  Caset:  Page  38. 
line  20  add  the  following  language;  "In  no 
instance  shall  the  Secretary  require  a  zoning 
ordinance  and  map  as  a  requirement  for 
participation  in  this  program", 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  yesterday  I 
placed  in  the  Record,  on  page  26629.  a  list 
of  cities  of  over  10,000  that  do  not  have 
zoning  which  was  famished  to  me  by  the 
American  Miuiicipal  Association,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is.  I  have  since  found  out  that 
the  Record  I  received  is  not  completely 
accui-ate.  I  used  the  city  of  the  charm- 
ing gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
as  an  example.  She  corrected  me,  and  I 
have  since  looked  over  the  list  and  found 
that  there  were  one  or  two  other  errors. 
But  there  are  over  290  and  some  odd 
cities  of  over  10,000  without  zoning.  One 
of  those  cities  is  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex., 
one  of  the  largest  in  our  Nation,  one  of 
the  top  10.  I  will  not  get  into  an  argu- 
ment with  anyone  today  as  to  which  city 
is  larger.  I  have  been  through  that  be- 
fore, you  will  recall.  But  Houston  is 
definitely  in  the  top  10  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  Nation,  and  it  does  iiot  have 
zoning. 

The  people  of  the  city  themselves  have 
voted  down  zoning  three  times  in  the  last 
several  years. 

Mind  you,  if  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted.  I  am  confident  that  the  same 
type  of  regulation  with  reference  to  title 
I  of  this  bill  will  be  adopted  as  was 
adopted  for  mban  renewal. 

On  tuban  renewal,  the  minimum  re- 
quirement is  that  one  must  have  a  zoiiing 
ordinance  and  map  and  subdivision  regu- 
lation3. 

Let  us  not  cut  out  all  of  these  cities 
which  do  not  have  zoning.  Let  us  make 
it  so  that  the  Secretary  will  consider 
every  city  which  submits  its  applica- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  cities  of  un- 
der 10,000  the.e  are  which  do  not  have 
zoning,  but  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar that  they  will  be  excluded  and  they 
cannot  qualify  unless  they  adopt  zoning. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Houston  really 
has  suffered  from  not  having  zoning.  It 
is  not  a  pe|-fect  city.  We  do  not  qualify 
for  uiban  renewal,  either,  from  that 
standpoint,  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  unemployment,  and  we  do  not 
have  any  depressed  area  recognition. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  put  this  in  here 
SD  that  should  this  bill  be  passed  my  city 
and  all  these  other  cities  which  do  not 
have  zoning  wdll  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  anphcation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j.ield'^ 

Mr  CASEY.  I  am  glad  to  yie'd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  note  that,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  there  are  sev- 
eral errors  in  his  bill,  and  certain  people 
called  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  CASEY.     Not  in  my  bill.     That  is 

in  the  list  of  cities  I  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BARRETT.     We  did  not  have  the 

opportunity  to  hear  any  testimony  on  the 

gentleman's  bill. 

I  do  not  see  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment.   I  am  fearful  it  might  distort  the 
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proKram  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
let  the  Banking  and  Currency  Comjnlt- 
tee  have  an  opportunity  to  give  him  a 
hearing  on  It,  to  learn  the  merlta  of  It, 
In  order  that  we  might  be  helpful  to 
him 

Mr  CASEY  I  do  not  believe  It  takes 
any  wreat  hearing  to  deternilne  whether 
or  not  we  are  ttuliy?  to  give  every  city  In 
this  country  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  program 

Merely  becau.se  a  city  might  not  have 
r\n  adopted  zorUng  ordinance.  I  believe 
the  Secretary  could  consider  what  other 
steps  they  have  taken  In  my  city,  since 
the  people  voted  down  the  zoning,  they 
have  set  up  a  planning  commission, 
Tliey  have  Irvslsted  that  on  any  subdi- 
vision the  subdlvlder  submit  proper  cov- 
enant's running  with  the  land,  to  pro- 
tect the  growth  I  believe  It  would  be 
fair  for  the  Secretary  to  take  that  Into 
consideration 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  should  have  a 
hard  and  fast  rule,  like  there  Is  on  urban 
renewal,  that  if  a  city  does  not  have  a 
sonl.'iK  ordinance  It  cannot  apply 

Mr  BARRETT  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  pass  on  such  an 
lm[x?rtant  amendment  as  this 

Mr  CASEY  I  certainly  do  want  to 
pa.ss  on  this  amendment  I  also  want  It 
to  be  adopted,  because  It  Is  the  fair  thing 
to  do 

Mr  ASHLEY'  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BAFiRETT      I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr  .ASHLEY'  The  eentleman  wants 
us  to  adM;>'  the  amendment,  but  he  haa 
shown  tt  u>  'is  for  the  Qrst  time  today 

\lT  C.KSVY  It  has  been  sltUng  at  the 
desk  since  this  morning. 

Mr  ASHLEY'  We  have  been  co'iald- 
erlng  this  bill  for  6  months 

Mr  C.\SEY  Surely,  but  the  gentle- 
man does  not  expect  the  House  to  accept 
this  bill  without  any  amendments  what- 
soever 

Mr  ASHLETi'      Not  at  all 

Mr  CASEY  I  dare  say  the  gentle- 
man. In  his  long  tenure,  has  offered  many 
amendments  which  were  not  submitted 
first  to  another  committee 

Mr    ASm.E\'      And  I  plan  to. 

Mr  CASEY  I  orKe  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

Mr  BAFiRETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opp<-?sttlon  to  the  amendment 

Mr  ASHI  FTi'  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  BARRETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  would  point  out  very 
briefly.  Mr  Chairman,  that  there  Is  no 
requirement  In  the  measure  before  us  for 
zoning  The  i?entleman  raises.  It  seems 
to  me.  an  t.ssue  which  does  not  exist 

Mr  CAfiKY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas 

Mr  CASEY  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  reqidrement  in  the  Urban  Renewal 
Act.  either,  but  tt  Is  required  by  the 
Secfftary  I  just  want  to  .see  that  he 
does  not  make  it  a  prerequl.slte 

Mr  ASHLE\'  I  would  say  this  If  he 
does,  frankly,  m  my  view.  It  would  not  be 


a  cataclysmic  mistake.  Zoning,  by  most 
cities  and  by  most  authorities  in  the  field 
of  planning  and  urban  development,  is 
considered  an  extremely  useful  tool,  I 
know  the  gentlemajVs  city  of  Houston 
has  not  adopted  this 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  fully  aware  of  this.  If  the 
gentleman's  city  would  wlsli  to  qualify. 
It  might  well  draw  Its  plan  around  the 
fact  that  It  does  not  believe  In  zoning, 
but  this  afternoon  1  do  not  think  we 
want  to  carve  out  a  little  enclave  for 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  the  country  In  effect  that  zon- 
ing Ls  not  Important  and  that  there  need 
be  no  requirement  for  you  to  utilize  this 
tool  as  you  have  In  the  past  It  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  me  at  all,  and  I 
certainly  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  oppose  the  amendment 

Mr  CASEY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  CASEY.  I  am  not  pleading  here 
for  just  one  city.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  Is  true,  although  I  am  In- 
terested in  m>'  own  city.  I  am  aJ.so  in- 
terested in  the  other  200-and-some-odd 
cities  of  over  10.000  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  countless  cities  under 
10.000  population  who  are  In  the  same 
category.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  pre- 
cluded by  8a,ying  that  they  cannot  apply 
because  they  do  not  have  any  zoning. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  There  Is  no  suggestion 
In  the  bin  about  It. 

Mr  CASEY.  They  are  not  In  the 
urban  renewal  bill  but  In  the  other  perts 
they  say  you  have  to  have  a  zoning 
ordinance 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRETT.  Yea  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman, 

Mr  WIDNALI.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  C\snf]  for 
pointing  out  how  Houston  has  been  able 
successfully  to  get  so  many  Government 
contracts  and  Government  installations 
down  there.  Maybe  they  have  pointed 
the  way  to  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  by  not  having  zoning  ordinances. 
Actually,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any- 
thing unfair  about  this  provision  at  all. 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  down  at  this  time.  We  can  con- 
sider it  later  on.  as  the  majority  chair- 
man sxiggested 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yleld^ 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MCXDRHEAD  I  think  this 
amendment  Is  not  only  possibly  danger- 
ous but  certainly  unnecessary  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  adopted  the 
Hardy  amendment,  which  says  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  establish  any  require- 
ments or  criteria  except  those  which  are 
related  to  and  essenUal  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  title  I  think  tliis 
amendment  should  be  defeated 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRETT  Yes  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  BROCK  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 


I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  can  see 
no  possible  reason  to  exclude  200  major 
cities  of  the  United  States,  not  just  In 
Texas  but  in  44  States  of  the  Union. 
Whether  you  are  lor  this  bill  or  not,  you 
have  no  right  to  discriminate  against 
those  cities  becau.se  by  their  own  choice 
they  have  no  zoning  ordinance.  It  is 
commonsense  that  we  should  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  doing  exactly  what 
he  is  doing.  This  amendment  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  notice  in  the  material 
that  W61S  put  In  the  Record  by  the  gentle- 
man from  TexEis.  Congressman  CAsty, 
that  Wichita,  Kans.,  is  one  of  the  cities 
that  does  not  have  zoning  laws  and  will 
apparently  be  affected  by  this  How- 
ever. I  know  they  have  an  urban  re- 
newal program  In  Wichita 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  we  vote  on  this 
amendment  Immediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Casky]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Casiy)  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  47 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  place 
on  record  the  opposition  of  thousands  of 
Oklahomans  to  tills  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  week  I  have  re- 
ceived at  least  5.000  telegrams,  letters, 
and  postcards  expressing  that  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  morning's  mail 
I  received  these  petitions  contained  In 
this  box,  signed  by   5.877  Oklahomans. 

I  am  advised  that  these  people  signed 
these  petitions  after  reading  editorials 
on  the  demonstration  cities  bill  that  were 
carried  In  the  Dally  Oklahoman  and  In 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  insert  these 
editorials  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom    the    Oklahoma    City    (Oltla  )    Dally 
Oklahoman.  Oct.  4.   1966] 

BlOGXST    F^OOK    BAtLMXL    TCT 

While  President  Johnson  was  asking  the 
governors  to  cut  their  spending,  the  hoiise 
WB«  preparing  to  consider  a  measure  of  Us 
own  that  would  open  up  the  biggest  jxiUUcal 
pork  barrel  In  history. 

The  bill  In  question  would  commit  the 
federal  government  to  a  new  urban  spend- 
ing program  of  vast  and  nearly  limitless  di- 
mensions. It  would  reduce  the  cities  to  fed- 
eral chattels  in  accordance  with  the  supreme 
court's  dictum  that  the  federal  government 
controls  what  It  subsidizes  It  would  be  use- 
ful politically  to  any  Incumbent  administra- 
tion as  an  instrument  for  rewarding  friends 
and  punishing  foes. 

This  pending  legislation  is  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  196«.  It  h&a  passed  the  senate  and 
has  cleared  the  house  committee  on  bank- 
ing and  currency  Its  final  passage  would 
hasten  the  trend  toward  the  eventual  ex- 
tinction of  local  and  state  government  and 
the  consolidation  of  all  powers  in  Washing- 
ton. 


The  senate  version  contains  a  t900  million 
authorization  for  a  two-year  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  program  affecting  an  estimated 
go  to  70  cities.  Participating  cities  would 
-ecelve  up  to  80  percent  of  local  costs  for  a 
iflde  range  of  federal  housing,  welfare  and 
transportation  aid  programs. 

To  note  the  bottomless  needs  of  the  cities 
Is  to  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  eventual 
burden  that  the  President  is  cjilling  on  the 
federal  government  to  assume  in  the  midst 
of  war  and  threatened  galloping  inflation. 

xriyor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  told 
a  senate  subcommittee  last  month  that  fed- 
eral aid  of  »50  billion  in  the  next  10  years 
would  be  needed  to  make  his  city  "thorough- 
ly livable,"  Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  B.  Ca- 
vanaugh  said  Detroit  alone  needed  $15  bil- 
lion m  the  next  10  years.  Sen  RonrRX  Ken- 
ujDV.  a  member  of  the  Eubcommittee.  noted 
that  Lindsay  had  asked  for  S50  billion,  and 
Inquired  concerning  how  much  would  be 
needed  if  all  urban  centers  In  the  nation  re- 
ceived federal  aid  at  a  similar  rate.  An  aide 
of  Mayor  Cavanaugh  estimated  the  amount 
at  HI  trillion. 

The  house  banking  and  currency  commit- 
tee says  the  "demonstrfition  cities"  program 
14  to  "be  planned,  developed  and  carried  out 
by  local  people."  But  the  bill  itself  puts  al- 
moet  unlimited  powers  In  tlie  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  housing  and  urban  development. 
Interesting  in  this  connection  are  the  sup- 
plemental views  of  Rep  Paul  A.  Fino  of  New 
Tork  City,  as  appended  to  the  house  com- 
mittee report  recommending  passage.  Rep. 
Fi.no  says  that  not  one  of  his  constituents 
haj  written  to  support  the  bill,  "but  scores 
have  written  to  protest  the  way  it  would  give 
Secretary  Weaver  and  U.S.  Education  Com- 
missioner Howe  dictatorial  powers  over  city 
living  patterns."  He  says  hie  people  "know 
what  Dr.  Weaver  wants  this  control  for."  He 
says  Weaver  "wants  to  control  zoning,  loca- 
tions of  rent  supplement  housing,  and  other 
facets  of  so-called  open  cxrcupancy." 

Certainly  a  proposal  calling  for  such  vast 
new  spending  Is  at  least  debs  table  at  a  time 
when  the  President  professes  to  be  so  deeply 
concerned  about  Inflation.  Moreover,  the 
city  officials  who  are  running  to  Washington 
with  outstretched  hands  might  profitably 
consider  what  Is  happening  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  hospitals  as  an  inevitable 
corollary  of  federal  subeidy  Along  with  the 
federal  money,  they're  now  getting  their 
orders  from  Washington.  And  right  up  to 
the  end.  a  lot  of  them  were  Insisting  that 
federal  money  didn't  necessarily  mean  federal 
control.  The  Oklahoma  house  delegation 
ought  to  vote  In  opjwsltlon  to  this  attempted 
federal  power  grab. 

IProm  the  Oklahoma  City   (Okla.)    Dally 
Oklahoman.  October  4.  1966) 
Highly  QtrrsnoWABLE 

The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  In  the  next  few  days  will  be  taking  up 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metrojwlltan 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

This  measure  wfus  p;issed  handily  In  the 
senate  August  19  by  a  53  to  22  roll -call  vote, 
but  far  from  enough  public  discussion  has 
been  heard  on  such  a  sweeping  measure.  The 
public  must  be  made  aw;ire  of  it,  and  swiftly, 
before  It  is  too  lat«  to  do  anything  about  It. 

The  bin  as  It  now  stands  would  authorize 
a  two-year,  »900  nillllon  "demonstration 
ciUes"  plan  for  concentrated  and  co-ordl- 
n&ted  attacks  on  urban  blight. 

Participating  cities  would  receive  up  to  80 
percent  of  local  costs  for  .in  array  of  federal 
housing,  welfare,  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. The  bill  contemplates  aid  to  60  to 
70  cities. 

The  senate  did  trim  down  the  original  re- 
quest from  the  $2  3  billion,  five-year  program 
requested  by  the  President.  But  It  Is  the 
principle  of  the  program,  and  not  Just  the 
initial  spending  Involved,  that  Is  significant. 


What  may  happen  If  this  bill  is  passed  is 
that  before  too  long  the  central  government 
will,  In  effect,  be  running  the  largest  cltlee  of 
our  nation. 

GREAT     POWER 

This  would  give  inordinate  power  over  the 
destlnee  of  these  major  cities  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and.  in  d.iy-to-day 
details,  to  the  secretary  of  the  department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development   (HUD). 

It  would  make  possible  a  system  of  reward 
and  pimlshment  to  the  cities  involved  ("stay 
In  line,  or  else!").  And  It  doesn't  take 
much  Imagination  to  see  how  much  this 
would  help  the  party  In  power,  and  particu- 
larly the  Democrats  who  are  strong  In  most 
of  the  cltlea  anyhow. 

The  states  with  the  big  cities  have  the  elec- 
toral votes,  so  It  can  be  seen  how  such  a 
program  would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  Demo- 
crats. It  could  consolidate  the  Democrats 
In  power  forever,  casting  into  discard  the 
two-party  concept. 

Certainly  the  "demonstration  cities"  ap- 
proach would  be  discriminatory  against  the 
many  municipalities  which  were  not  in- 
cluded. Even  with  their  ordinary  slice  of 
federal  funds,  they  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage against  the  special  favors  granted  the 
others. 

As  the  centralization  of  government  grows 
rapidly,  there  Is  a  feeling  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  check  it.  But  here  is  one  positive 
place  where  a  "no  farther  '  protest  could  be 
registered. 

This  newspaper  urges  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation to  Join  Rep.  John  Jarman,  who  Is 
avowedly  against  the  bill.  In  voting  against 
the  "demonstration  cities"  measure. 

[From    the    Oklahoma    City    lOkla.)    Dally 

Oklahoman,  Oct.  5, 1966] 
PaoposAi.    Studied:    State's    Delegates    Eye 
BUX  FOB   Cttles 
(By  Allan  Cromley) 
Washington. — A    dark    cloud    Is    on    the 
legislative  horizon  for  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa house  delegation. 

The  house  next  week  is  expected  to  take 
up  a  bill  authorizing  "demonstration  city" 
grants  for  community  renewal  and  other 
programs  which  are  accumulating  contro- 
versy as  the  legislation  approaches  the  roll 
call  stage. 

The  Sooners  are  not  unique — the  bill  Is 
causing  discomfort  among  many  members. 
and  predictions  are  that  its  passage  or  de- 
feat win  be  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  bin,  a  version  of  one  passed  by  the 
Senate,  also  does  these  things: 

One — Authorizes  "Incentive"  grants  to  en- 
courage metropolitan-wide  planning. 

Two — Provides  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration mortgage  Insurance  for  developers 
of  entire  new  towns  and  communities. 

Three — Establishes  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance to  finance  and  equip  faculties  for  group 
medical  and  dental  practices. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  claim  It  al- 
lows communities  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
Uncle  Sam's  bootstraps.  Opponents  contend 
the  result  will  be  dangerous  federal  control 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  community  activity — 
Including  schools. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  two-year  authorization 
of  $400  million  next  fiscal  year  and  $500  mll- 
Uon  the  following  year. 

Except  for  Representative  John  Jarman. 
Sooner  representatives  are  hesitant  about 
committing   themselves. 

Jakman  said,  "It's  a  program  this  nation 
can  do  without.  The  administration  origi- 
nally asked  $2.5  billion  for  It  over  the  next 
five  yMirs,  and  the  President  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  it  could  cost  $100  billion 

"With  the  tremendous  flnsuacial  demands 
of  Viet  Nam  and  other  domestic  programs.  I 
think  the  bUl  is  not  Justified  at  the  present 
time  and  I  will  vote  against  it." 


Rep  Page  Belcher,  the  delegation's  only 
Republican,  was  aUnost  as  definitely  opposed 
as   Jarman. 

Belches  said  he  could  not  vote  for  the  blU 
"unless  it   Is  drastically  changed." 

He  said  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  are  "out 
of  it  .  .  .  nobody  knows  who  the  demoi-istra- 
tlon  ctaes  will  be.  There's  a  lot  of  politics 
in  this  one.  I've  received  a  lot  of  mall 
against  it." 

Rep.  Jed  Johnson.  Jr..  said  he  could  make 
"no  firm  comment  now."  but  he  added  that 
he  has  "serious  reservations." 

He  said  there  Is  "some  Interest"  for  the  bill 
In  Lawton. 

Johnson  added  that  he  would  "have  to 
make  cottonpickin'  sure  that  a  city  In  my 
district  would  be  selected  as  a  demonstration 
cltv." 

Rep.  Ed  Edmondson  said  he  "hasn't  been 
sold  on  the  legislation  .  .  .  but  I'll  keep  an 
open  mind  until  the  debate." 

Rep.  Tom  Steed  said  he  Is  "not  opposed  to 
demonstration  cities  per  se.  If  Oklahoma 
City  and  Tulsa  could  participate.  I'd  be  for 
it. 

"I've  heard  talk  that  some  big  cities  were 
earmarked  for  the  program  and  wed  be  cut 
out.     It  depends  on  who  Is  chosen. 

'That  may  sound  provincial,  but  unless  it 
has  that  broad  scope,  we  don't  want  any 
part  of  It." 

Rep.  Carl  Albert  Is  recuperating  from  a 
heart  attack,  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  However,  as  majority  leader  he 
has  supported  virtually  all  Great  Society  pro- 
grams in  the  past  and  presumably  would  be 
for  the  legislation. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City    (Okla.)    Sunday 

Oklahoman.  Oct.  9,  19661 

Headed  fob  Disasttr 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  15  governors  into  the  White  House  and 
solemnlv  warned  them  to  cut  back  the  spend- 
ing of  'their  states  as  it  was  adding  to 
Inflation. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  each  state's  expenditures  is  In 
matching  funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
federal  demands  for  aid  to  welfare  recipients, 
schools  and  colleges,  agrictiltural  programs, 
highway  construction  and  literally  dozens  of 
other  federal  programs. 

If  the  federal  government  would  cut  back 
its  demands  of  matching  funds,  state  ex- 
penditures would  automatically  decline.  The 
savings  which  governors  could  make  would 
be  peanuts  compared  with  the  untold  billions 
broadcast  throughout  the  world  by  the  fed- 
eral administration. 

Almost  dally  the  White  House  comes  out 
with  new  or  additional  proposals  for  scat- 
tering billions  of  dollars  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  the  latest  proposals  is  the  most  gigan- 
tic give-away  ever  devised  by  a  prodigal 
government. 

A  bill  alreadv  has  passed  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  22  to  select  60  or  70  cities  In 
which  the  federal  government  will  furnish 
most  of  the  money  to  entirely  rehabilitate 
and  modernize  each  city,  Including  its  pub- 
lic transportation.  This  bill  is  highly  dis- 
crUninatory  for  the  60  cities  would  be  se- 
lected with  presidential  approval  and  all 
rival  cities  and  towns  would  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  in  politically  selected  cities. 

Some  congressmen  say  that  they  have  been 
told  by  the  President  that  this  project  will 
take  $100  blUions.  That  is  an  under-estl- 
mate  for  It  could  take  several  hundred  bll- 
Uon-s  since  every  city  left  out  of  the  give- 
away group  will  be  howling  for  its  share  of 
the  flood  of  money  from  the  United  States 

treasury.  .^  .^   ^ 

The  mJiyor  of  New  York  aty  has  said  that 

his  city  alone  would  need  $50  bilUoiis 

Every  town  of  even  5.000  or  10.000  could 

Justly  rise  up  and  demand  that  It  be  given 

similar  donations  for  public  improvementa. 
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MOKKT   am    VOTES 

Th«  poverty  program  and  other  giant  give. 
aw:tys  are  not  supposed  to  be  discriminatory, 
but  this  record  breaking  proposed  flood  or 
free  funds  can  always  be  managed  to  go  only 
where  It  win  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Oreat  numbers  of  senators  and  congress- 
men are  afraid  to  vote  against  this  bill  for  If 
they  did.  their  states  and  their  cltlea  would 
be  ipft  out  in  the  cold  The  house  may  vote 
on  this  bill  this  week  Wire  or  call  your  con- 
gressman today. 

The  majority  of  congreesmen  and  senators 
are  not  voting  their  honest  convictions.  The 
White  House  often  obtains  their  vote  either 
by  bludgeoning  threats  or  reprisals  or  by 
sugaring  them  up  with  promises  of  great  re- 
wards for  voting  as  the  White  House  dictates 
Moat  American  voters  are  blindly  unaware 
of  the  abyss  of  debt  which  lies  ahead.  The 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  now  about 
•13  billions  per  year  This  sum  of  more  than 
•1  billion  monthly  means  that  the  monthly 
Interest  payment  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  the  Dnlted  States  averages  more  than 
•5.00  and  Is  rapidly  going  higher  A  family 
of  Ave  with  an  average  Income  U  paying  more 
than  25  per  month  interest  on  the  national 
debt 

Soon  the  ouutandtng  debt,  costing  per- 
haps 3',  percent  to  5  percent  interest,  will 
have  to  be  refunded  at  near  6  percent  and 
the  monthly  bUl  of  Interest  for  each  man. 
woman  and  child  will  soar  above  $7  00  per 
month 

Unless  American  citizens  wake  up  and  elect 
only  nepresenutlves  who  have  the  backbone 
to  stand  up  for  their  own  convictions  and  re- 
fuse to  be  Intimidated  by  threats  or  seduced 
by  promises  of  pie  in  the  sky.  then  this  coun- 
try is  hearting  for  bankruptcy 

ThU  newspaper  ts  fully  aware  that  this 
editorial  wlU  cause  Oklahoma  City  to  be 
blacklisted  off  the  favored  city  llsU. 

(From    the    Oklahoma    City    (Okla.)     Dally 
Oklahoman.  Oct,  10.  19661 
Now  OB  Nevu 
Voters  In  all  50  states  now  have  only  a  few 
dav-B   tune  within  which  to  head  off  the  tiost 
glganuc  raid  on  the  federal  treasury  which 
was  ?ver  devised      Proceets  by  the  thousands 
mus:   be  sent  to  all  congreesman  and  sena- 
tors 

A  vote  U  scheduled  this  week  or  next  by 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  on  a  bill  en- 
Utled,  Demoii*tratlon  Cities  and  Uetropoli- 
tac  Development  Act  of  1966  "  Already  this 
bin  h<us  pisaed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  53  1 3  22 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  hou««  C4xn- 
mitK?«  on  banking  and  currency. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  admlnU  ra- 
tion to  select  fto  or  70  cities  for  a  complete 
remLXJellng  and  developing.  Including  public 
transportation  The  President  Is  quotec  as 
»ayl::g  the  measure  will  require  $100  bill  on 
This  la  «i.u-e  to  be  a  gross  under-estlmate.  for 
few  metropoUt-in  ciue«  could  be  remodeled 
without  an  expenditure  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars wid  when  the  treasury  begins  flnancing 
the  ;riiual  list  of  60  or  70  cities,  hundreds  of 
other  -itiee  will  demand  the  same  bountiful 
trea-jiient 

E' ery  farmer,  every  workman,  every  n- 
dlvidual  and  every  corporation  will  be  taied 
to  rebuild  the«e  dtles 

The  government  will  have  no  money  for 
this  project  except  what  It  may  borrow  at 
high  rates  of  Interest  from  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  or  new  taxes 

The  government's  present  Income  from 
taxes  and  other  8t>urce8  Is  Insumclent  to  meet 
Its  present  expenditures  for  the  war  and  the 
"Oreat  Society."  hence  additional  taxes  and 
addrional  bond  issues  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  cost  of  remodeling  our  cltle*. 


No  one  can  doubt  that  the  list  of  cltlea 
would  be  politically  selected  and  the  most 
money  spent  where  the  moat  votes  could  be 
garnered. 

The  newspaptera  and  the  public  throughout 
the  Dnlted  States  apparently  were  asleep 
when  this  project  for  gutting  the  federal 
treasury  was  devised. 

Write,  w\T«  or  talk  to  your  congressman. 
for  It  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  house  of 
representatives  from  bringing  financial  dis- 
aster to  the  nation. 

I  Prom    the    Oklahoma    City    (Okla.)    Dally 

Oklahoman.  Oct    10.  1966 1 

InrroaiAL  Spakks  PrrmoN   Campaign 

Political  afflllatlons  took  a  back  seat  Sun- 
day night  as  Oklahoma  City  resldenu  re- 
sponded to  a  petition  campaign  against  a 
massive  congressional  spending  program  on 
city  development 

The  petition  drive  was  started  by  several 
city  men  after  they  read  an  editorial  on  the 
front  page  of  The  Sunday  Oklahoman 

A  table  was  placed  In  front  of  the  new 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co  building  on  NW  4 
about  6  pm  Sunday  The  drive  had  been 
publicized  on  city  radio  stations,  ond.  within 
minutes,  cars  began  aj-rlvlng  from  as  far 
away  as  Guthrie 

At  midnight.  384  persons  had  signed  the 
petition  which  will  be  sent  to  Oklahoma 
congressmen. 

Petition  sponsors  said  they  would  return 
to  the  NW  4  location  Monday  at  8:30  am. 
so  others  might  sign 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  petition  com- 
mittee Is  Jim  Wade  sales  representative  for 
an  aircraft  plant  He  said  the  Idea  for  the 
petition  was  a  "spontaneous  thing  to  show 
approval  of  the  editorial  " 

Thomas  J  Harris,  city  management  con- 
sultant, was  one  of  the  men  Instrumental 
In  organizing  the  petitioners.  He  culled  city 
radio  stations,  announcing  that  a  table 
would  be  set  up  for  those  concerned  about 
the  proposed  •100  billion  city  development 
bin. 

The  petition  states.  In  part:  ".  .  We  wish 
to  Identify  ourselves  with  the  position  stated 
In  that  editorial  (The  Sunday  Oklahoman) 
and  call  upon  our  representatives  In  the 
senate  and  house  In  Washington  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  " 

Signers  appeared  fairly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats.  Judging 
from  those  who  volunteered  p>olltlcal  affllla- 
tlons. petition  sponsors  said.  Of  course. 
p>olltlcal  party  is  not  noted  on  the  petition, 
the  sponsors  added. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
advised  that  several  of  these  petitions 
were  signed  by  500  people  last  Sunday 
evening,  from  6:20  p.m.  to  midnight, 
after  they  heard  by  radio  and  television 
that  said  petitions  could  be  signed  at  a 
table  outside  the  Oklahoma  Publishirig 
Co  on  Fourth  Street  in  Oklahoma  City. 
I  am  advised  that  these  people  left  par- 
ties, quiet  evenings  at  home,  church 
meetings,  and  some  even  got  out  of  bed 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  town  Just  to  sign 
the  petition. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  signatures  were 
obtained  with  little  or  no  effort  except 
the  simple  announcement  that  a  petition 
was  available — no  organization  headed 
this  effort — and  most  of  the  people  had 
to  go  to  the  petition  rather  than  have 
the  petition  brought  to  them.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  are  many  more  such 
petitions  on  the  way  to  me  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  petitions  referred 
to  carried  this  message  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Gay- 
lord,  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  Publi.sh- 
Ing  Co.: 

We  the  undersigned.  clUzens  of  Oklahoma 
do  hereby  record  our  approval  and  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  front  page  edltorlii 
m  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  dated  October  . 
1966 

We  wish  to  Identify  ourselves  with  the  posj. 
tlon  suted  In  the  editorial  and  call  upon  our 
repreeenutlvee  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  In  Washington  to  act  accordingly 
Now  Is  the  time  to  sund  up  and  be  counted— 
If.  In  fact.  Oklahoma  City  does  lose  a  Federa; 
aid  program  but  the  NaUon  is  saved  from 
bankruptcy,  we  believe  all  responsible  clti- 
zens  will  Join  In  supporting  this  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
final  thotight  expressed  in  the  petition 
let  me  point  out  that  the  editorial  car- 
ried in  last  Sunday's  Oklahoma  City 
paper  stated  In  part: 

This  newspaper  Is  fully  aware  that  th 
editorial  will  cause  Oklahoma  City  to  h 
blacklisted  off  the  favored  city  lists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  petitions,  edi- 
torials, telegrams,  postcards,  and  letters 
represent  the  strongest  expression  of 
position  on  any  bill  by  the  people  I  rep- 
resent during  my  16  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  clear-cut  evidence  that  thev 
are  fed  up  with  Federal  programs  tha- 
jeopardize  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our  Na- 
tion, with  Federal  handouts  that  Inevita- 
bly mean  Federal  control  at  State  and 
local  levels,  with  a  consistently  unbal- 
anced budget  and  a  tremendous,  always 
Increasing  national  debt  that  now  ex 
ceeds  $324  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the  sentlmenr 
of  the  people  I  represent  and  I  belie\ 
that  millions  of  Americans  feel  exactl- 
the  same  way.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  thi 
demonstration  cities  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wii: 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wis]. 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  and  .state 
that  I  have  received  literally  thousand."; 
of  telegrams,  letters,  communications  o! 
every  kind,  not  only  from  CHclahoma  Citv 
of  people  that  have  read  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan. but  people  from  all  parts  oi 
Oklahoma. 

I  might  say  that  the  Tulsa  World  car- 
ried an  editorial  a  day  or  two  ago  op- 
posing this  bill.  I  have  not  counted  the 
number  of  communications,  but  we  re- 
ceived upward  of  500  letters  in  the 
quickest  mail  that  could  get  here  after 
the  editorial  appeared  In  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

We  have  received  probably  upward  of 
3.000  or  4.000  communications  opposing 
the  bill,  and  we  have  received  4  letters 
supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
there  are  no  further  amendments  pend- 


ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Clerk  be  instructed  to  read. 

The  CH-MRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I.  the  Chair 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  un- 
der the  rule,  the  bill  must  be  read  by 
title,  rather  than  by  section. 

The  Clerk  wUl  read  title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

xrrtE  n — planned  metropolitan  DEVTELOPMENT 
Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  flnds 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  Its 
people  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  sound 
and  orderly  development  and  the  effective 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  in  which  two-thirds  of  Its  peo- 
ple live  and  work. 

It  further  finds  that  the  continuing  rapid 
growth  of  these  areas  makes  it  essential  that 
:hey  prepare,  keep  current,  and  carry  out 
comprehensive  plans  and  programs  for  their 
orderly  physical  development  with  a  view 
to  meeting  efBclently  all  their  economic 
and  social    needs. 

It  further  finds  that  metropolitan  areas 
ire  especially  handicapped  In  this  task  by 
the  complexity  and  scope  of  governmental 
services  required  In  such  rapidly  growing 
areas,  the  multiplicity  of  political  Jurlsdlc- 
ilons  and  agencies  Involved,  and  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  operational  and  admlnlstra- 
tive  arrangements  available  lor  cooperation 
among  them. 

It  further  flnds  that  present  requirements 
for  areawlde  planning  and  programing  In 
connection  with  various  Federal  programs 
have  materially  assisted  In  the  solution  of 
metropolitan  problems,  but  that  greater  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs  and  addi- 
tional participation  and  cooperation  are 
needed  from  the  States  and  localities  In  per- 
tectlng  and  carrying  out  such  etfortF 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide, through  greater  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  through  supplementary 
grants  for  certain  federally  assisted  develop- 
ment projects,  additional  encouragement  and 
a&slstance  to  States  and  localities  for  making 
comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  and 
programing   effective. 

Cooperation  between  Federal  agencies 

SBC  202.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  metropolitan  de- 
velopment are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated 
manner — 

(1)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such 
statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  for  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, and  to  arslst  the  President  in  coordi- 
nating the  metropolitan  development  efforts 
of  all  Federal  agencies;   and 

|2)  all  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
In  administering  programs  related  to  metro- 
politan development,  or  which  otherwise  per- 
.'orm  functions  relating  thereto,  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  consult  with 
and  seek  advice  from  all  other  significantly 
affected  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
In  an  effort  to  assure  fully  coordinated  pro- 
grams. 

Met ropoUfan  expediters 

Sac  203.  Upon  the  request  of  one  or  more 
duly  authorized  local  officials  aJd  after  con- 
sultation with  local  governmental  authori- 
ties In  a  metropolitan  area,  the  .Secretary 
may  appoint  a  metropolitan  expediter  for 
such  area  whenever  he  finds  a  need  for  the 
services  specified  in  this  section.  The 
metropolitan  expediter  shall  provide  Infor- 
mation, data,  and  a.sslstance  to  local  au- 
thoriues  and  private  Individuals  and  en- 
titles within  the  metrop)olltan  area,  and  to 


all  relevant  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  with  respect  to  all  programs  and 
activities  conducted  within  such  metropoli- 
tan area  by  the  Department  of  Hotising  and 
Urban  Development,  and  with  respect  to 
other  public  and  private  activities  and  needs 
within  such  metropolitan  area  which  relate 
to  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Coordination  of  Federal  aids  in  metropolitan 
areas 
Sec.  204.  (a)  All  applications  made  after 
June  30,  1967,  for  Federal  loans  or  grants 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  open-space  land 
projects  or  for  the  planning  or  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution  faculties,  sewerage 
facilities  and  waste  treatment  works,  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  and  water 
development  and  land  conservation  projects 
within  any  metropolitan  area  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  review — 

(1)  to  any  areawlde  agency  which  Is 
delgnated  to  perform  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional planning  fOr  the  area  within  which 
the  assistance  is  to  be  used,  and  which  Is. 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  composed 
of  or  respKsnsible  to  the  elected  officials  of 
the  units  of  general  local  government 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  such  agency  Is 
authorized  to  engage  In  such  planning,  and 

(2)  if  made  by  a  special  purpose  unit  of 
local  government,  to  the  unit  or  units  of 
general  local  government  with  authority  to 
operate  in  the  area  within  which  the  pro- 
ject la  to  be  located. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  application 
shall  be  accompanied  (A^  by  the  comments 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
project  Involved  by  the  areawlde  agency  and 
governing  bodies  of  the  units  of  general 
local  goverimient  to  which  the  application 
has  been  submitted  for  review,  and  (B)  by 
a  statement  by  the  applicant  that  such 
comments  and  recommendations  have  been 
considered  prior  to  formal  submi.ssion  of  the 
application.  Such  comments  shall  include 
information  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
the  project  is  consistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  developed  or  in  the  process  of 
development  for  the  metropolitan  area  or 
the  unit  of  general  local  government,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
project  contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of 
such  planning.  The  comment.^  and  recom- 
mendations and  the  statement  referred  to 
In  this  paragraph  shall,  except  In  the  case 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2i  of  this  sub- 
section, be  reviewed  by  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  which  such  applica- 
tion Is  submitted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
assisting  It  in  determining  whether  the  ap- 
plication is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Federal  law  which  govern  the  making  of 
the  loans  or  grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ments referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  applicant  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  description  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  .subsec- 
tion (c),  or  such  application,  has  lain  be- 
fore and  appropriate  areawlde  agency  or  In- 
strumentality or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  a  period  of  sixty  days  without 
comments  or  recommendations  thereon  be- 
ing made  by  such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  d) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which.  In  light  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Involves  a  major  change 
in  the  project  covered  by  the  application 
prior  to  such  amendment. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 


President,  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  section. 

Grants  to  assist  in  planned  metropolitan 
development 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  supplementary  grants  to  applicant 
State  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
carrying  out,  or  assisting  In  carrying  out. 
metropolitan  development  projects  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  metropolitan  development  proj- 
ects in  metropolitan  areas  for  which  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  that — 

( 1 )  metropolitanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  evaluating  (A)  the  location,  financ- 
ing, and  scheduling  of  Individual  public  fa- 
cility projects  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
hospitals  and  libraries:  sewer,  water,  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities;  highway,  mass 
transit,  airport,  and  other  transportation 
facilities;  and  recreation  and  other  open- 
space  areas)  whether  or  not  federally  as- 
sisted; and  (B)  other  proposed  land  develop- 
ment or  uses,  which  projects  or  uses,  because 
of  their  size,  density,  type,  or  location,  have 
public  metropolitanwlde  or  Interjtirlsdlc- 
tlonal  significance; 

(2)  adequate  metropolitanwlde  institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  for 
coordinating,  on  the  basis  of  such  metro- 
politanwlde comprehensive  planning  and 
programing,  local  public  policies  and  activi- 
ties affecting  the  development  of  the  area; 
and 

(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  which  have  a  major 
Impact  on  the  development  of  the  area  are. 
In  fact,  being  carried  out  in  accord  with  such 
metropolitanwlde  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing. 

(cHl)  Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  is  a  unit  of  general  local 
government,  It  must  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  scope  of  its  authority  and 
responsibilities,  it  Is  adequately  assuring  that 
public  facility  projects  and  other  land  de- 
velopment or  uses  of  public  metropolitan- 
wide  or  interjurisdictional  significance  are 
being,  and  will  be,  carried  out  In  accord 
with  metropolitan  planning  and  programing 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
In  making  this  determination  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  whether 
the  applicant  is  effectively  assisting  in.  and 
conforming  to,  metroj>olitan  planning  and 
programing  through  (A)  the  location  and 
scheduling  of  public  facility  projects,  whe- 
ther or  not  federally  assisted;  and  (B)  the 
establishment  and  consistent  administration 
of  zoning  codes,  subdivision  regulations,  and 
similar  land-use  and  density  controls. 

(2)  Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  Is  not  a  unit  of  general  local 
government,  both  it  and  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  location  of  the  project  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  subisection. 

(d)  In  making  the  determinations  required 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  ob- 
tain, and  give  full  consideration  to,  the  com- 
ments of  the  body  or  bodies  (State  or  local) 
resp>onslbIe  for  comprehensive  planning  and 
programing  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

(e)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  metropolitan  develop- 
ment project  for  which  a  Federal  grant  has 
been  made  or  a  contract  of  a-sslst.ance  has 
been  entered  into,  under  the  legislation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  208, 
prior  to  February  21.  1966.  or  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
has  made  the  determinations  required  imder 


thla  section  with  r«8p«ct  to  tbe  applicant  and 
to  tJhe  area  In  which  the  project  Is  located; 
Proi-xd^d.  That  In  the  caae  of  a  project  for 
which  !i  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
leglslHtlon  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  308  has  been  entered  Into  after  June 
30,  1967.  no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  for  such  grant 
has  been  made  on  or  before  the  date  of  such 
contract 

extent  of  grant 
Src  206  laj  A  grant  under  s«cUon  256 
•h&U  not  exceed  ill  20  per  centum  of  t  le 
coat  of  the  project  for  which  the  grant  la 
made,  nor  |2|  the  Federal  grant  made  with 
respecf.  to  the  project  under  the  legislation 
referred  to  In  paragraph  i3i  of  section  2(>8. 
In  no  case  shall  the  total  Federal  contrlbi- 
Uons  to  the  cost  of  such  project  be  mere 
than  80  per  centum.  Notwithstanding  ajiy 
other  provision  of  Law.  Including  requlrs- 
ments  *lth  respect  to  non-FederaJ  contribu- 
tions, grants  under  section  205  shall  be  eli- 
gible fir  Inclusion  fdlrectly  or  through  re- 
funds or  credits)  as  part  of  the  flnandng 
for  such  projects  Proi-ided.  That  projects  or 
actinties  on  the  basis  of  which  assistance  Is 
provld«l  under  section  lOSi'c)  shall  not  1>e 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  205 

(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropr  - 
ated  for  grants  under  section  205  not  to  e;;- 
ceed  »25.000.000  for  the  flacal  year  endlrg 
June  3i)  1967  and  not  to  exceed  »60  (X)0.0<O 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1968  Ap- 
proprlatl'^ns  authorized  under  this  section 
ahall  remain  available  until  expended 

Consultation  and  certification 
Sec  207  In  carrying  out  his  authority  un- 
der section  206.  Including  the  Issuance  cf 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  wlti 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Depart- 
ment o{  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Depwuxment  of  Commerce;  and  the  Ped- 
•ral  Avutlon  Agency  with  respect  to  metro- 
politan development  projects  assisted  by 
thoae  departmenu  and  agencies,  and  he 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  section  206,  accept 
their  respective  certlflca-  ona  as  to  the  coa; 
of  those  projects  and  the  amount  of  the  non 
Federal  contribution  paid  or  to  be  paid  U) 
that  cxjs: 

De/tnitiom 
Smc   20«    .Kb  'm.«d  In  th!»  tltl» — 

(1)  ■MetrLppolitan  development"  means  all 
projects  >r  prt>grams  for  the  acquisition,  use. 
and  development  of  open -space  land;  and 
tha  planning  and  construction  of  hospitals, 
libraries.  *lrp<:irt8.  water  supply  and  distri- 
bution fai-il.tles  sewerage  facilities  and 
waste  trentment  worlts.  transportation  facili- 
ties, highways,  water  development  and  land 
conservation,  and  >ther  public  works  faclll- 
Ue*. 

(2)  ■Metropolitan  development  project" 
means  a  project  assisted  or  to  b«  aMlst«d 
under  8e<  tlon  702  of  the  Hotislng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  title  II  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  sec- 
tion 606  .f  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
•action  8  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Act;  section  UOiai  of  Utle  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  12  of  the  Fed- 
eral Alrp<jr;  .\ct.  section  3  of  the  Urtjan  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  196*  utle  VII  uf  the 
Housing  .\ct  of  1961  '  section  5:e.  of  the 
LAOd  and  Water  Coa«^.vatlon  Fund  Act  of 
1M5;  or  under  section  101 1  a  i  i  1 )  of  the  Pub- 
Ufi  Works  and  Bconomlc  Development  Act  of 
19M  (for  a  project  uf  a  type  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  bt-  eligible  for  aisl-^tance 
under  any  jt  the  other  provisions  listed 
above) 

(3)  "SUte  means  any  State  of  the  TTnlied 
Statca,  the  Dl.<trict  of  Columbia,  the  C-om- 
monwMlth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or 
poaswtlon  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency 
oc  Inatfumentailty    jf  any  of  the  foregoing 

(4)  "Metroptuitan  area'  menus  a  standard 
metropol!-..an  stal.stlcal  area  as  <wtabllahed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 


•var  to  suelt  modlllcatlona  and  extensions  as 
the  Secreatry  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
prlate  for  the  purpoeea  of  this  title. 

i5)  "Comprehensive  planning"  Includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government:  lA)  Preparation,  as  a 
guide  for  lon^-range  development,  of  general 
physical  plans  with  respect  to  the  pattern 
and  Intensity  of  land  use  ajid  the  provision 
cf  public  facUItlea.  Including  transportaUon 
faclUtlee:  (B)  programing  of  capital  im- 
provemenu  based  on  a  determination  of 
relative  urgency;  (C)  long-range  fiscal  plana 
for  Implementing  such  plans  and  programs: 
and  (Dl  proposed  regulatory  and  administra- 
tive measures  which  aid  In  achieving  coor- 
dlnauon  of  all  related  plans  of  the  depart- 
menu  or  subdlvUlons  of  the  govenmienu 
concerned  and  Intergovernmental  codrdlna- 
tlon  of  related  planned  actlvlUes  among  the 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

(8)  "Hospital"  means  any  public  health 
center  or  general,  tuberculoels,  mental, 
chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of  hospital 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories 
outpatient  departjnente.  nurses'  home  and 
training  facuiuee.  and  central  service  facili- 
ties normally  operated  in  connection  with 
hoepitals,  but  does  not  Include  any  hospital 
furnishing  primarily  domiciliary  care. 

(7^  "Areawide  agency"  means  an  official 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency 
empowered  under  State  or  local  laws  or  un- 
der an  Interstate  compact  or  agreement  to 
perform  comprehensive  planning  in  an  area: 
an  organlzaUon  of  the  type  referred  to  In 
•ecUon  701(g)  oX  the  Housing  Act  of  1964: 
or  such  other  agency  or  instrumentality  as 
may  b«  designated  by  the  Governor  (or.  In 
the  case  of  metropolitan  areas  crossing  State 
lines,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  Involved)  to  per- 
form such  planning. 

(8)  "Special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  special  district,  public- 
purpose  corporaUon,  or  other  limited-pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall 
not   Include   a  school   district. 

'9 1  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  vil- 
lage, or  other  general-purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

State  Itmtt 
See  209  Orants  made  under  section  206 
for  projecu  in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  200(b). 


Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  course  of 
the  reading!  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  n  down  to 
page  61  be  considered  as  read  and  In- 
cluded In  the  Record  at  this  point,  sub- 
ject to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  TlUe  n  is  now  open 
to  amendment. 

AMXMOMBNT  OimKO  BT  ICS.  UXTLTXtL 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTared  by  Mr.  Mm-rxB:  On 
page  57,  after  lias  fl.  add  tbe  foUowUjg  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  author- 
ise ths  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition  the 
availability  or  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorised  to  be  provided  under  this 
title  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 


Of  a  program  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  or  to 
eliminate  racial  Imbalance  within  school 
districts  within  the  metropolltanwlde  area." 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr  MtrLTERl  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  supEwri  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  xMr.  Chairman,  since 
this  is  the  same  amendment  that  was  in- 
serted m  title  I  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
I  do  not  think  that  there  wUl  be  much 
objection  to  this  amendment  In  title  n 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  now 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  not  germane  and 
because  It  is  well  established  In  the' rules 
of  the  House— Cannon's  Precedents 
volume  8,  page  2995— that  "the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  the  germaneness  of  a  pro- 
position has  been  held  to  rest  upon  Ita 
proponents." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  genUeman  from  Missouri  that  the 
Chair  had  already  recognized  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York.  The  amend- 
ment had  been  read,  and  even  further 
than  that,  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
gentleman  in  .support  of  his  amendment 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Chab-man.  I  submit 
that  I  was  on  my  feet  to  make  the  point 
of  order  at  the  time  that  the  amendment 
was  read  and  thereafter  before  the  Chair 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  fault  la 
that  of  the  Chair,  the  Chair  would  say 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hold  the 
Chair  blamele.ss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlnguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  be 
limited  to  a  total  of  10  minutes,  5  min- 
utes on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  5  min- 
utes on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 

Mr.  FINO     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  us  limit  It  to  15 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  makes  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end  in 
15  minutes. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FTNO.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    ObjecUon  Is  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  cnn.sent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CILMRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  extends  his  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  same  nature  to  20  minutes. 

Mr    FINO.     Mr    Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  fiom  New  York  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  In  support  of 
his  amendment 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the   5   minutes  and  I  do  not 

tend  to  repeat  the  a:-guments  that  have 
.ready  been  made  so  many  times  today. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  already  pointed  out.  this  amendment 
Is  quite  the  same  In  Intent  and  purport 
and  It  Is  in  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment we  have  already  adopted  to  title  I. 

It  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  title  and  nothing  In 
this  bill  that  calls  for  or  directs  compul- 
sory' busing  or  forced  basing  of  children 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  title  and 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  directs  or  re- 
quires any  impairment  even  to  the  slight- 
est degree,  of  the  neighborhood  school 
concept. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  quite 
the  same  as  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
OHara]  which  "as  adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  education  bill  at  which 
time  the  same  attempt  was  made  to  In- 
ject into  the  debate  on  that  bill  the  racial 
conflict  that  has  been  sought  to  be  in- 
jected Into  this  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  which  would 
add  a  new  subsection  if  >  to  section  205 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  in  pass- 
ing on  applications  for  supplementary 
grants  for  metropolitan  development 
projects  under  section  205  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  not  be  authorized  to  require — or 
condition  the  availability  or  amount  of 
financial  fissistance  authoriricd  to  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  upon — the  adop- 
tion by  any  community  of  a  program  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  or  to  eliminate 
racial  balance  withni  school  districts 
within  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  amendment  means  that  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  compel  community  action 
to  overcome  racial  balance:  he  has  no 
power  to  coerce  a  community  into  fol- 
lowing that  course.  By  supporting  this 
amendment  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  anything  in  section  205  would  have 
authorized  the  SecretaiT  to  do  tliis  in 
the  absence  of  the  amendment.  But  to 
be  certain  and  to  quiet  some  fears  which 
have  been  expre-ssed  on  the  floor  about 
It,  we  ought  to  make  this  intention  clear. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  would  not 
preclude  communities  from  dealing  with 
the  racial -balance  problem  in  their 
schools  as  they  see  fit  as  part  of  metro- 
politan planning  programs.  That  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  on  the  local  level. 
Nor  would  it  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
giving  sympathetic  consideration  to  such 
proposals  under  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  not  In 
Any  way  restrict  or  hamper  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  efforts  to  enforce  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Riphts  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI 
of  that  act  does  not  permit  the  Secretary 
to  require  action  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance in  schools  if  that  imbalance  is 
not  the  result  of  unconstitutional  racial 


discrimination  with  respect  to  assign- 
ments, zoning  plans,  or  otherwise.  This 
amendment  would  simply  restate  that 
limitation  on  title  VI.  But  the  Secre- 
tary would  continue  to  be  free  lo  take 
into  account  any  school  assignment  or 
zoning  policies  that  are  unconstitu- 
tional— that  the  courts  would  strike 
down  under  the  14th  amendment.  If 
such  unconstitutional  zoning  or  assign- 
ments would  be  perpetuated  by  metro- 
politan planning  proposals  the  Secre- 
tary could  refuse  to  make  grants  under 
title  n. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
would  the  gentleman  explain  the  laist 
line  of  his  amendment  where  he  sijeci- 
fies  "within  the  metropolltanwlde  area"? 

Would  the  gentleman's  amendment 
not  apply  to  towns  that  are  smaller  than 
those  designated  as  metropolitan  areas? 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  words  as  used  in  this  amend- 
ment Is  the  language  of  the  words  in 
this  tltlfe  of  this  bill.  While  in  colloquial 
language,  and  usually  when  talking  of 
metropolitan  areas,  we  would  exclude 
towns  and  villages  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind,  this  is  intended  to 
cover  all  of  the  areas  as  described  with- 
in title  II.  There  we  are  using  language 
that  is  slightly  different  from  what  we 
would  use  colloquially  when  referring:  to 
a  metropolitan  area.  We  definitely  in- 
clude within  the  meaning  of  the  title  and 
within  the  meaning  of  my  amendment, 
towns,  villages,  and  small  cities  that 
qualify  under  title  II. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  when  ac- 
cepted and  when  it  becomes  law,  that 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  withhold  funds  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  or  to  correct  imbalances  or 
to  in  any  manner  affect  the  operation 
of  the  schools  as  they  relate  to  the  com- 
plex of  population  in  the  area? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  accurate.  We  do  not 
intend  to  write  anything  in  this  bill  and, 
as  I  see  It,  we  intend  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  with  the  amendment  that  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  any  civil  rights  re- 
strictions to  get  into  this  bill  or  into  the 
administration  of  what  is  pro^'lded  for 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  would  preclude  him 
from  exercising  any  jurisdiction  over 
zoning  ordinances  or  school  districts  in 
that  same  respect? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  he  Is  going  to  try  to 
rewrite  zoning  laws  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances and  restrictions  in  order  to  create 
racial  balance,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
In  this  bill  that  permits  him  to  do  it  and 
the  amendment  says  he  Is  not  going  to 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  to  pre- 
clude him  from  such  activities? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  correct.  That 
Is  the  intent  of  nxy  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  lo  the  amendment. 

The  antibu.sing  amendment  would  ac- 
complish absolutely  nothing.  It  removes 
virtually  none  of  the  objections  raised 
against  the  metro  planning  title.  It  only 
addresses  itself  to  the  question  of  busing 
and  not  to  the  far  more  important  ques- 
tion of  the  creation  of  metropolitanwide 
school  districts  as  called  for  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Can  anyone  in  this  House  deny  that 
at  this  very  moment  a  comprehensive 
draft  bill  for  1967  is  on  the  desk  of  Sec- 
retarj-  of  HEW  Gardner? 

Can  anyone  deny  that  that  draft  in- 
cludes plans  for  using  the  metro  title  of 
this  bill  for  supplemental  grants  to 
school  districts  to  eliminate  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  create  metropolitan- 
wide  school  districts? 

Does  this  so-called  racial  balance 
amendment  address  itself  to  such  things 
as  metrov.'ide  school  rcdistricting,  pair- 
ing of  adjacent  schools,  teacher  assign- 
ments, and  development  of  new  curricu- 
lar  materials?     Of  course  it  does  not. 

If  this  House  is  sincere  In  its  effort  to 
eUminate  any  possiblUty  of  the  U.S  Of- 
fice of  Education  from  using  the  metro 
title  for  metrowide  school  rezoning,  then 
it  should  vote  against  the  antibuslng 
amendment. 

For  weeks  now  we  have  been  hearing 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  mention 
of  education  in  title  n.  Contrary  to 
Secretary  Weaver's  own  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  there  has  been  a  massive 
effort  to  confuse  the  Members  of  this 
House  into  thinking  that  edacallonal 
planning  would  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
metropolitan  planning  agencies  receiv- 
ing incentive  Federal  aid  grants.  Now 
the  proponents  have  admitted  that  edu- 
cation is  involved.  They  come  forth 
with  a  phony  amendment  that  places 
absolutely  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral plamu-rs  who  have  admitted  pub- 
lically  before  committees  of  this  House 
that  they  want  to  use  the  metro  planning 
title  for  metropolitanwide  school  re- 
zonlng. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  clear  the 
doubt,  and  that  is  to  vote  against  the 
antibuslng  amendment  and  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  to  strike  title  II. 

We  will  have  a  record  vote  on  this  l.s.sue 
regardless  of  what  occurs  here  in  Com- 
mittee, and  if  Members  of  this  House 
want  to  go  home  and  face  the  voters  In 
2  weeks  having  voted  for  the  destruction 
of  our  neighborhood  schools  then  they 
have  lost  complete  sight  of  the  sentiment 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican families.  This  is  the  No.  1  domestic 
issue  facing  the  voters  this  fall  and  I 
for  one  will  be  happy  to  have  chosen 
this  as  my  political  battlefield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  anic.^.dment  now  close  and  that  we 
now  vote  or  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  RYAN.    Objection.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  do  now 
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amename:;: 

The  CH.\IRM.\N  The  quesUon  la  on 
agreeirik:  to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York    Mr   MrLtrRj. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RY.AN  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  poL'it  In  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York ■> 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  opposed 
a  similar  amendment  to  title  I.  and  I 
oppose  this  My  reasons  are  the  same. 
I  deplore  the  erosion  of  civil  rights  which 
has  taken  place  this  year.  I  deplore  the 
capitalization  upon  the  so-called  white 
backlash  by  some  and  the  catering  to  it 
by  others 

AMKNDMCNT  OrTEHZD  BT   MR    VaHLTT 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  ame;idment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashl*t:  On 
p*ge  51  »trlke  out  lines  5  tixrough  19.  and 
nanaxoer  the  succaedlng  8«ctlon«  accord- 
ingly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr  PAT\LAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
through  the  hearings  and  deliberations 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mltte<*  this  new  offlclal  drew  as  much  fire 
as  any  other  section  of  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand >t)me  Important  mayors  are  op- 
posed to  the  metropolitan  expediters,  tnd 
In  the  interest  of  harmony  I  see  no  na- 
son  why  the  amendment  cannot  be 
adopted     We  accept  it  on  this  side 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted,  as  always,  to  have  the  coop- 
eration and  support  of  my  chairman. 

Ther^■  is  no  real  necessity.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  lengthy  explanation  of  tins 
amendment.  It  would  strike  section  2  )3, 
which  provides  for  metropolitan  ex- 
pediters 

I  might  say  that  there  are  some  of  us 
who  feel  this  is  a  worthy  and  desiral)]e 
provision,  but  that  it  is  not  essentl  il, 
at  lea^si  a:  Oils  tune 

For  this  reason  and  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  I  offer  the  amendment 

Does  :he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
.Mr.  Re'jss)  wuh  to  have  me  yield? 

Mr    HKUSS      I  do 

Mr  .ASHLE\'  I  yield  to  the  gentk'- 
man  fpjm  Wisconsm 

Mr  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
but  since  I  must  oppose  the  amendment 
I  thali  ask  n-cognition  when  the  gentli;- 
man  is  uiiruugii 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman  if  tlie 
gentleman  is  kjoing  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment I  will  a.Tipl;fy  my  explanation. 

Title  II.  the  piaiiried  metropolitan  de- 
velopment title  contains  four  essential 
provisions. 


menta  and  agencies  to  coordinate  their 
activities.  There  has  been  no  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  this. 

Second,  provision  Is  made  for  metro- 
politan expediters  who.  at  local  request, 
can  achieve  coordination  in  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Third,  we  require  minimum  levels  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  at  the  local 
level  as  a  condition  (ht  receiving  a  gramt 
of  Federal  funds  for  metropolitan  de- 
velopment. 

Finally,  we  provide  incentive  grants 
for  more  effective  coordination  of  metro- 
politan planning  and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  reviewing  the  thrust 
of  these  four  provisions  It  struck  me 
clearly  that  the  third  is  the  least  Im- 
portant, and  in  some  respects  it  would 
impose  a  burden  in  terms  of  financing 
of  the  program,  a  burden  which  is  not 
essential  at  this  time. 

It  was  for  this  retison,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  offered  my  amendment.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  be  brief  and  I  hope  moderate 
and  modulated  in  tone. 

This  amendment  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  me.  because  this  Is  a  dandy  section  of 
the  bill,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  bill. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
why  anybody  wants  to  take  It  out. 

What  this  section  would  do  Is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  metropolitan  areas,  large 
and  small,  all  over  the  country  who  are 
complaining  because  they  can  never  get 
anyone  from  Washington  to  tell  them 
about  what  these  P^ederal  plans  and  pro- 
grams are. 

The  metropolitan  expediter  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
whenever  a  locality  wants  one  and  needs 
one.  and  in  oorvsultation  with  the  local- 
ity, to  make  sure  they  get  a  personna 
who  Is  grata  to  the  locals.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  In  the  bill.  I  believe,  and 
I  am  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  why  we 
want  to  do  In  our  own  baby  here.  I 
hope,  without  prolonging  debate  further, 
that  this  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 
I  think  the  issue  is  perfectly  clear.  This 
admirable  metropolian  expediter  should 
be  kept  in  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr   Ashley  1 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNDktZNT    OfmiS    BT    M«.    CA8ST 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Castt:  On  page 
65.  line  34.  after  the  parentbesis  (b).  strike 
all  of  the  remaining  porUona  of  Un«  34  and 
35.  and  on  p«ge  b6.  strike  ail  of  the  porUona 
of  linea  1  through  7.  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

"In  making  this  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary may  glTe  consideration  to  the  appll- 
cants  program  of  metropolitan  planning  He 
may  cooddar  the  location  and  scheduling  of 
public  facility  projecu,  whether  or  not  fed- 
erally aaalsted:  and  be  may  conalder  the  ap- 
pUcant's  efforts  whether  succeaaful  or  not  to 
establish  zoning  codes,  to  consistently  ad- 
minister subdivision  regulations  or  similar 
land-use  and  density  controls,  and  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  a  planning  eommis- 


the  absence  of  a  specific  zoning  code  and  zon- 
ing commission.  In  no  instance  shall  a 
zoning  code  be  a  requirement  for  participa- 
tion in  this  program." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr  CASEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  close  in  10 
minutes,  with  5  minutes  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  and  5  min- 
utes for  the  opposition. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  makes  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  in  10  minutes,  including  5  min- 
utes for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey  1  and  5  minutes  for  those  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chairman,  resen'ing 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  only  on  the 
Casey  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Just  on  the  Casey 
amendment 

Mr  FINO.  Thank  you.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  The  time  cannot  be 
specified  on  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
change  my  request  to  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  that? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  will  be  recog- 
nized now  for  5  minutes  In  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

This  again  Is  an  endeavor  to  see  to  It 
that  cities  such  as  my  own  hometown 
of  Houston,  one  of  the  chairman's  cities. 
Marshall.  Tex.,  one  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey's  cities,  Falrlawn.  and 
others  who  do  not  have  zoning,  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
object  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretar\' 
would  have  all  of  the  latitude  that  he 
wants  to  sit  down  and  determine  whether 
or  not  a  city  would  qualify,  but  to  put 
In  there  that  they  would  not  have  to  have 
as  a  prerequisite  zoning  ordinances  In  or- 
der to  comply  They  have  opposed  my 
previous  amendment  along  this  line.  One 
of  the  arguments  made  was  that  they 
felt  zoning  was  a  very  high  type  of  thing 
to  have.  They  Indicated  It  might  be 
necessary  I  do  not  argue  that  point. 
but  I  am  just  .saying  this:  Our  own  city 
and  Its  oflSclals  and  citizens  have  tried 
thre«  times  in  the  past  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful The  people  voted  it  down.  That 
is  their  privilege  If  it  is  their  desire,  but 
let  us  not  set  up  a  program  here  which 
precludes  hundreds  of  cities  from  even 
applying  In  order  to  participate  In  this 
program 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  committee  wants  to  object  to 
that,  but  it  does. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  only  thing  that  I 
can  see  is  that  this  bill  and  language,  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  will  place  into  the 
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latitude  he  has  got  in  this  bill,  power  to 
be  the  lord  mayor  of  every  city  and  town 
In  this  country  and  I.  for  one,  shall  not 
support  the  bill  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  mc  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CASEY  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
vleld. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  take  more  than  a  few  seconds 
m  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  same 
.imendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  offered  to  title  I. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  only  to  point 
out  that,  of  course,  there  are  no  require- 
ments contained  in  the  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  believe  there  are. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  flailing  at  windmills,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  have  covered  this  ground 
before,  not  longer  than  2  hours  ago,  I 
ivould  hope  that  we  could  dispose  of  this 
amendment  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  would  join  me  in  voting  it 
down. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  assure  me  that 
this  will  not  be  a  definite  requirement, 
a  requirement  that  they  have  zoning 
ordinances? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  speaks  for  itself,  if  I  may 
say  Lo  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and. 
It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  assur- 
ance to  the  gentleman  with  respect  to 
all  facets  of  the  operation  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question: 

Should  the  Secretarj-  see  fit  to  set 
minimum  requirements,  as  he  has  done 
upon  urban  renewal  prajects  to  the  effect 
that  there  must  be  a  zoning  ordinance. 
«111  the  gentleman  assist  me  in  trying  to 
see  that  he  relaxes  that  provision? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  that  to  enter- 
tain any  expression  of  Interest  on  the 

part  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  CASEY.  Walt  a  minute.  If  it  is 
going  to  take  legislation,  we  ought  to  do 
It  now.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  does  not  think  it 
niight  be  necessary  to  have  legislation 
thereon. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  reason  to  feel  that  this  subject  needs 
additional  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  pointed  out  earlier  that  in 
Ms  city,  which  has  zoning  require- 
ments  

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  did  not 
say  that.  This  is  not  correct.  This  or- 
?anizatlon  .said,  and  the  gentleman  made 

a  statement 

Mr  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  does 
have  zoning  In  his  city. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
<lld  not  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that. 
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gentleman  from  Texas  is  anticipating 
dlflacultles  that  I  do  not  think  will  arise. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  sim- 
ply hoE>e  that  the  gentleman  is  right,  that 
In  any  of  these  great  metropolitan 
areas — and  I  can  anticipate  that  Hous- 
ton will  have  problems — it  will  want  to 
at  least  participate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern  and 
I  do  feel  that  he  is  a  fine  legislator  and 
a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a  vers'  high 
regard  and  respect. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  anticipating  something  in 
advance  which  I  do  not  t>olieve  we  should 
anticipate  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  legislate  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can  see 
why  I  am  anticipating  that  in  advance. 
based  upon  what  the  Secretary  did  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Can  the  ficntleman 
from  Texas  show  me  wherein  he  has  not 
been  treated  properly  with  reference  to 
urban  renewal?  If  the  gentleman  can 
do  that,  then  I  would  l>e  much  more 
persuaded  than  by  other  mere  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Oh.  all  I  can  show  you 
is  the  planning  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  requirements  involved  in 
urban  renewal,  and  one  of  them  is  a  zon- 
ing ordinance  and  a  map. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  gentleman's  point  has  been 
made,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
can  understand  the  position  I  am  taking 
and  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
Find]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Casey].  I  read  with  interest  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  of  yesterday  in 
opposition  to  title  n  as  presently  drafted 
where  he  said  that  title  II  would  "create 
a  Federal  Lord  Mayor  over  our  cities, 
telling  them  what  must  be  done  on  a 
local  level."  The  gentleman  was  partic- 
ularly bothered  by  the  language  on  page 
55  of  the  bill  which  would  grant  broad 
powers  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  deter- 
mine whether  metropolitanwide  plan- 
ning agencies  had  suflBcient  control  over 
local  zoning  ordinances. 

But  his  amendment  in  no  way  would 
cure  the  situation.  All  his  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  make  eligible  sev- 
eral metropolitan  areas  that  would  be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram because  they  lack  local  zoning  ordi- 
nances. But  listen  to  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
permit: 

Secretary  Weaver  would  still  have  vast 
control  over  metropolitan  planning.  He 
would  have  control  over  both  the  location 
and  the  scheduling  of  all  public  facility 
projects  in  that  metropolitan  area,  even 
those  projects  which  are  being  built 
without  Federal  aid.  As  Secretary' 
Weaver  himself  testified  on  page  53  of 


ment  would  still  permit  Secretary  Weav- 
er to  have  broad  discretionary  controls 
over  metropolitanwide  education  facil- 
ities. 

The  Casey  amendment  would  still  per- 
mit Secretary  Weaver  to  seek  establish- 
ment of  raetrowide  zoning  controls  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Federal  aid. 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man is  upset  by  title  II  and  I  commend 
him  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  huge  power  grab  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  over  purely  local  matters, 
such  as  zoning,  land  use  patterns,  sub- 
division regulations,  as  well  as  the  loca- 
tion and  scheduling  of  all  public  facility 
projects  within  a  metropolitan  area. 

It  makes  little  difference  to  me  wheth- 
er or  not  the  House  accepts  or  rejects 
this  amendment,  because  the  amendment 
would  change  nothing.  It  would  merelv 
permit  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  hold  a 
club  over  the  heads  of  more  metropoli- 
tan areas  than  the  bill  before  us  would 
permit. 

Nevertheless  because  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  might  further  confuse  the 
House,  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Casey  1 . 

The  question  was  taken  and,  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr.  C.-vsey,  there 
were — ayes.  15:  noes.  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENT     OFFXRED     BY     MR.     FR.fSER 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fraser:  Page 
52,  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "elected  offi- 
cials of  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "elected  oflfi- 
clals  of  a  unit  of  areawide  government  or  of 
the  units  of  general  local  government." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  merely  wanted  to  announce  that  the 
Members  have  already  received  an  in- 
vitation to  att-end  the  unveiling  of  a 
lX)rtrait  of  our  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  room 
in  the  Longworth  Building.  Those 
Members  who  can  find  it  convenient  to 
get  away  from  here  and  go  over  there,  we 
would  be  ver>'  happy  to  see  them  there. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRASER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  other  side,  I  want  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Fr.^ser]  has  discussed  this 
amendment  with  me  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  with  others.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  objection  to  this  and  I  think 
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the   (?entleraarVs   amenament   l5   a   good 
one  ar.,1  I  hope  t./iat  ;t  can  be  adopted. 

Mr,    {-IND      Mr     C:iainua:..    wlw    the 
gentlerr.ar;  y.f.Ll  :■ 


Mr 
man 
Mr 


•TiA;^ 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


FINO      Mr  Chairman.  In  the  ab- 


•ence  of  the  ranXlng  minority  Member 
on  th:^  ■iide.  may  I  ask  for  a  brief  ex- 
plAiiatJun  of  thf  aii!-(idment 

Mr  HIASER  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendnieiit  sf-fe-^  :o  deal  with  the  re- 
qulreme:it  for  the  planning  agency  In 
secUor;  204, 

On  page  52  of  the  bill,  line  5.  para- 
graph 1 1 .  there  is  a  requirement  for  a 
plannmg  agency  which  Is  composed  of 
or  rtsp«jn3lbie  to  the  elected  officials  of 
the  units  of  general  local  government 
This  L-.  'Jie  way  that  our  m.etropolltan 
plarumiK  voiiimlaslon  Is  organized  today 
In  the  M.:.:ieapolLs-St.  Paul  area 

Howtvt-r  there  Is  under  discussion  by 
■ome  clti/ens  of  our  community  and  by 
some  of  our  ofBclals  of  the  pos&lblhtj  of 
havlnt;  an  agency  with  areawide  respon- 
sibility which  may  be  elecu-d  directly  by 
the  people 

The  •,.)urpose  of  my  amendn;ent  slmily 
Is  to  maXe  more  flexible  the  idnds  of  iir- 
rangements  at  the  local  level  which  v/111 
qualify  under  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

ThLs  amendment  Is  simply  designed  to 
enlarge  local  options  and  local  choices 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  briefly  about 
this  and  while  he  Indicated  no  position 
to  It.  I  did  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of 
the  amendment 

Mr  B.\RRETT  Mr  Chairman,  ^lll 
the  ger\',ieman  yield"' 

Mr  F'RA.-^ER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BARHP^rr  M'  r-h'i!rman.  If  It  Is 
agreeable  *;*.:'.  ',;.e  '.her  side,  I  want  to 
state  that  *.hr'  "hairTna."  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee or;  IUr-)c!r.-:  avA  Currency  has  ils- 
ciissed  '^'Aa  wr..".  me  and  with  the  gentle- 
man a:.:!  -Ae  are  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Chairman,  section 
204  of  3.  3708  which  b»»e-.ri.s  on 
page  51  nf  the  bli:  is  titled  Coordina- 
tion of  P'ederal  Ald.s  In  Metropolitan 
Areas.  ■  It  provides  that  all  Federal  loans 
or  grants  made  after  next  J'me  30  for 
certain  kinds  of  :jnjject5  In  a  n^etropoll- 
tan  area  siiall  be  submitted  for  review 
to  an  areaw'.de  agency  T^ie  sec'.lon  per- 
tains to  open-space  land  projects  and 
to  the  plannlrx  a.-.d  construc-lo:':  of  hos- 
pitals. aJrport-s,  l;brarles  wat«'r  supply 
and  distribution  facilities  sewerage  fa- 
cilities and  waste  ireatment  works,  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  and  water 
development  an.l  la:ui  cor.servaMnn  proj- 
ects. 

As  the  lan>[ua^e  of  204-  a  '  '  1 '  ,  .starting 
on  line  5  of  v^ic  \1  if  3  3708.  now  reads, 
the  areawide  agency  designated  to  per- 
form metr'i;«-ita:.  'r  reidor.a!  planning 
would  be.  to  tiu-  -.rca'f.st  practicable  ex- 
tent, composed  f  or  responsible  to  the 
elected  ofSclals  of  the  units  of  general 
local  goverr.mer.t  wl'hln  whose  jurisdic- 
tion such  agency  is  :^i;thorlzed  to  engage 
In  such  plani.lr.g  " 

The  amend:T;c:.t  I  an:  proposl:..:  would 
strike  out  t.ne  wjrdii  ■ele^-ted  .^tT.clal.s  of 


the  units  of  general  local  government"  on 
lines  9  and  10.  The  subetltute  language 
would  reed  Instead,  "elected  officials  of 
a  unit  of  areawide  government  or  of  the 
units  of  general  local  go\'emment." 

The  present  language  contains  little 
flexibility  and  could  inhibit  experimenta- 
tion by  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment In  determining  the  type  of  agency 
that  would  be  most  suitable  to  their 
metropolitan  areas. 

My  amendment  Is  designed  to  assure 
that  flexibility  by  broadening  the  lan- 
guage. In  many  metropolitan  areas,  such 
as  the  one  I  represent,  there  Is  a  great 
proliferation  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment The  most  effective  areawide 
eigency  In  some  of  these  areas  imdoubt- 
ediy  could  best  be  chosen  In  some  man- 
ner besides  the  "council  of  governments" 
approach  written  'nto  the  bill. 

This  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
such  an  approach,  which  htw  proven  ef- 
fective In  some  metropolitan  areas.  All 
the  amendment  would  do  is  give  State 
and  local  governments  the  option  of 
following  another  course  of  their  own 
chooelng 

Under  our  federal  system,  the  ."icheme 
of  Federal  grants  In  aid  Is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  effective  devices  for  car- 
rying out  programs  of  benefit  to  our  local 
communities.  Congress  has  established 
grant-in-aid  programs  where  there  Ls  a 
national  problem  to  be  met  but  a  strong 
desire  to  have  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram kept  at  the  local  level. 

But  we  have  used  the  grant-in-aid 
principle  for  so  many  different  programs 
that  there  is  now  a  real  need  for  coordi- 
nation of  these  activities,  especially  In 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  In  the  amount  of  14  6  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  Is  three  times  the  level 
of  Federal  aid  10  years  ago. 

The  latest  catalog  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  prepared 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Qovern- 
ment  Operations,  lists  nearly  400  separate 
authorizations  for  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  Most  of 
the  executive  departments  and  a  large 
number  of  Independent  agencies  operate 
Federal-aid  programs. 

Section  204  of  S.  3708,  "Coordination 
of  Federal  Aids  in  Metropolitan  Areas," 
would  insure  that  Federal  agencies  dis- 
pensing aid  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
suggestions  of  a  central  planning  agen- 
cy for  the  metropolitan  area  No  longer 
would  each  Federal  departmf»nt  operate 
without  regard  to  the  plans  of  other 
Government  agencies  and  Interest 
groups. 

Since  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  metro- 
politan area  Is  a  good  example  of  prolif- 
eration of  goverrunental  units.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  Important 
question  of  how  we  can  create  an  area- 
wide  agency  capable  of  formulating  a 
development  plan  and  policy  for  the 
metropolitan  area.  This  Is  extraordi- 
narily dlfBcult.  It  will  have  to  be  an 
agency  that  Is.  all  at  the  same  time,  first, 
genuinely  representative  of  the  area; 
second,  politically  responsible  to  the 
area;  and  third,  capable  of  making  posi- 


tive and  effective  decisions  on  the  most 
sensitive  and  controversial  issues. 

I  do  not  think  any  area  In  the  country 
has  come  really  close  to  a  solution  yet. 
The  councils  of  governments  approach 
now  In  use  In  the  Washdngton  area  and 
in  a  dozen  or  so  other  metropolitan  areas 
around  the  country  is  an  Important  ad- 
vance, in  that  it  promises  to  Involve  po- 
litical olHclals  more  closely  In  considera- 
tion of  these  Issues  of  metropolitan 
growth.  It  has  been  given  careful  con- 
sideration in  Minnesota.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  people  who  have 
looked  at  this  proposal  for  the  Twin 
Cities  area,  however,  that  no  formula 
for  repre.sentatlon  on  an  areawide  coun- 
cil has  yet  been  worked  out  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  such  a  council  to 
make  the  difficult  and  binding  voting 
decisions  which  will  Inevitably  be  re- 
quired if  the  hard  Issues  of  metropoli- 
tan development  are  to  be  settled  effec- 
tively. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  area  we  have  45 
urban  towns,  107  villages,  25  cities.  1 
borough,  and  7  counties.  We  have,  In 
addition,  as  special  urdts  of  local  gov- 
ernment, 69  school  districts.  25  rural 
towns,  1  Federal  reservation,  and  19  dis- 
tricts handling  everything  from  airports 
to  mosquito  abatement.  Most  important 
is  that  these  cities  and  villages  range  in 
population  from  500.000  down  to  500. 
How — with  this  variation — are  we  to  de- 
sign an  effective  system  of  representation 
and  voting?  One  of  the  Interesting  ideas 
put  forward — by.  among  others,  the 
municipal  leaders  in  the  Twin  Cities  area 
who  are  Interested  In  forming  some  sort 
of  areawide  agency — Is  to  base  the  repre- 
sentation not  on  local  units  directly  but 
rather  on  the  framework  of  the  State 
legislative  districts,  which  are  now,  after 
two  reapportionments — and  should  re- 
main— remarkably  equal  in  population 
size.  This  would  make  possible  a  council 
in  which  the  members  would  sit  as  equals 
and  could  vote  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis.  The  unsolved  problem  Is  how  to 
select  the  representatives  within  this 
framework.  This  is  still  being  actively 
discussed. 

I  mention  all  this  simply  to  suggest  the 
tremendous  variation  that  exists  In  the 
governmental  situation  among  the  vari- 
ous metropolitan  areas  of  this  country— 
and  to  emphasize  the  need  that  still  re- 
mains for  the  broadest  kind  of  experi- 
mentation with  new  forms  of  organiza- 
tion at  the  metropolitan  level.  I  think  It 
Is  Important  in  drawing  up  the  needed 
Federal  incentives  to  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  areawide  agencies  to  prepare 
metropolitan  plans,  and  to  review  pro- 
posed Federal-aid  projects  for  conform- 
ity with  these  plans,  that  the  Congress 
follow  a  double  policy: 

First,  It  should  be  careful  to  leave 
room  for  areas,  such  as  Twin  Cities,  to 
pioneer  with  entirely  new  arrangements 
for  making  areawide  development  policy. 
Second,  the  Federal  Interest  should  be 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  agencies 
which  are  as  representative  as  possible  of 
the  full  range  of  governmental  organi- 
zations carrying  on  statutory  activities, 
and  levjing  taxes,  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area — the  State,  the  counties,  the 
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muiaicipalltles.  and  the  school  and  other 
special  districts. 

We  have  very  little  really  solid  experi- 
ence to  rely  on  yet,  to  know  what  sort  of 
institutional  arrangements  actually 
work  effectively.  While  we  may  an- 
ticipate only  slow,  steady  progress — 
through  the  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion of  local  units— in  most  of  our  urban 
area,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
courage the  possibility  that  some  State 
or  metropolitan  area  may  decide  It  wants 
to  try  a  real  breakthrough  Into  some 
more  advanced  form  of  organization. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTcred  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME.MDMENT    OFFERED    BY    M«.    FINO 

Mr   FINO     Mr   Chairman.  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Find:  Strike  out 
Utle  11,  beginning  on  page  49,  line  1,  and 
fndln?  on  page  61,  line  16. 

And  redeelgnate  the  succeeding  titles 
»ad  sections  (and  the  references  thereto  on 
page  77,  lines  5  and  10,  and  page  125.  line  2) 
accordingly. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  strike  title 
n— the  metro  title — of  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  offered 
and  has  been  successful  with  a  "red  her- 
ring" amendment  to  make  you  think  that 
metro  is  now  harmless.  But  gentlemen, 
what  have  we  achieved  with  an  amend- 
ment that  prohibits  the  metro  planners 
from  requiring  busing  as  a  condition  of 
aid?  I  suggest  to  you  that  metro  plan- 
ning does  not  force  or  require  communi- 
ties to  adopt  busing  schemes  any  more 
than  the  President  forces  Members  of 
this  Chamber  to  vote  like  he  wants. 
^Tiat  the  metro  planners,  just  like  the 
President,  will  do  is  suggest  this  type  of 
scheme.  Just  because  you  hear  twisted 
arms  cracking  does  not  legally  mean  that 
local  communities  arc  being  required,  by 
law,  to  come  up  with  school  balance 
schemes.  This  phony  amendment  we 
passed  is  a  pro-busing  amendment.  It 
will  not  slow  down  one  Weaver-Howe 
schoolbus. 

Besides,  some  of  you  act  as  If  you  think 
that  busing  was  the  only  forced  Integra- 
tion scheme  in  the  book.  There  are 
many.  Under  this  metro  plan,  our  com- 
munities are  going  to  have  to  volunteer 
to  do  a  lot  of  things.  Busing  Is  just  one 
of  many — and  the  trick  amendment 
:msK>d  does  not  stop  even  busing.  On 
lop  of  this,  we  have  pairing  and  school 
redistrlcting.  Then  there  will  be  educa- 
tional parks.  All  these  are  racial  bal- 
ance schemes,  and  they  will  require  bus- 
ing comcidentally,  but  the  busing  will  not 
be  for  racial  balance,  it  will  just  be  to  get 
sid.s  to  school  in  the  district  they  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  passed 
•arlier  Is  one  of  the  biggest  suckerbalt 
amendments  I  liave  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
I  know  the  Howe  forces  and  the  Weaver 
fans  who  drew  it  up  were  not  trying  to 
fool  Republicans:  they  knew  we  were 
against  it.  They  were  trying  to  fool 
Democrats.  Let  me  pose  a  question: 
Suppose  someone  asked  you  how  this 
amendment  would  actually  prevent 
busing.  Could  you  give  a  good  technical 


explanation?  If  not,  you  better  vote 
to  kill  metro.  I  do  not  want  any  of  my 
good  friends  to  be  left  out  on  the  limb 
with  only  the  suckerbalt  amendment 
when  metro  gets  rolling. 

Educational  facilities  are  not  the  only 
type  facilities  that  are  to  be  planned 
under  metro.  Dr.  Weaver  has  also  talked 
about  "housing  and  relocation."  This 
means  that  suburbs  and  slums  will  have 
to  plan  housing  together  as  well  as  edu- 
cation. Just  in  case  there  is  not  enough 
forced  racial  balance  in  the  schools  after 
all  these  metrowide  plans.  Dr.  Weaver 
will  see  to  it  that  there  is  forced  integra- 
tion in  housing.  For  example,  he  w  ill  use 
metro  planning  to  force  rent  supplement 
housing  on  imwllling  communities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  undermine  the  "local 
option"  proviso  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee tacked  onto  the  rent  supplement 
appropriation. 

Let  me  return  to  metro.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  plan  the  metropolitan  areawlde 
location  of  all  publicly  assisted  facili- 
ties. This  includes  not  only  public 
schools,  but  any  parochial  schools  get- 
ting Federal  assistance.  Nor  is  metro 
planning  limited  to  only  the  location  of 
such  facilities.  The  metro  government 
Is  going  to  be  allowed  to  plan  the  financ- 
ing of  such  facilities.  That  means  that 
suburbs  are  going  to  be  forced  to  plan 
schools  with  central  city  slums — at  the 
expense  of  those  suburbs,  whose  tax 
structure  will  be  supervised  by  the  metro 
government. 

Listen  to  the  type  of  metro  school  plan- 
ning U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Howe 
has  in  mind.  No  antibusing  amendment, 
even  a  legitimate  one,  can  block  him — 
only  the  demise  of  metro.  This  Is  a  quote 
from  Howe : 

Traditional  school  boundaries  often  serve 
education  badly  and  may  have  to  be  changed. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  surrendered  state 
prerogatives  to  form  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  in  the  Interests  of  Improved  trans- 
portation. If  we  can  make  such  concessions 
for  transportation,  I  suggest  that  we  can 
make  them  for  education.  We  could,  for  ex- 
ample, alter  political  boundaries  to  bring  the 
social.  Intellectual  and  Intellectual  strengih 
of  the  suburbs  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
cities  schools. 

This  is  exactly  what  metro  plans  to  do. 
Set  up  metro  and  you  give  the  slums  ac- 
cess of  suburban  taxpayers.  Listen  to 
the  ultimate  objective  of  metro.  Now  I 
will  quote  the  Washington  Post  of  July  3, 
which  discussed  the  way  the  metro  idea 
has  found  favor  at  a  White  House  Con- 
ference "To  Pulflll  These  Rights."  Lis- 
ten to  the  plans  the  social  planners  have 
for  metro: 

Essentially,  the  Idea  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  provide  the  lever  for  Ne- 
groes to  crack  the  suburbs.  The  way  to  do 
It?  Put  all  tbe  Federal  funds  for  housing, 
school,  anti-poverty  programs  into  one  bag. 
To  get  the  money,  local  officials  would  be 
required  to  draw  up  plans  on  a  metropolitan 
wide  basis.  Suburbs  would  be  asked  t-o  build 
scattered  low-Income  housing  and  work  out 
areawlde  plans  for  school  integration. 

I  submit  that  metro  Is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  set  up.  No  amendment  can 
make  anything  decent  out  of  it.  No 
amendment  has.  I  urge  you  to  defeat 
the  metro  title  by  supporting  my  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  remove  from  the  bill  a 
genuinely  effective  incentive  for  well- 
planned  metropolitaii  development. 

Twenty  years  from  now  we  will  have 
added  at  least  54  million  i)eople  to  our 
metropolitan  population,  the  great  bulk 
of  them  In  suburbs.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  adding  5  New  Yorks  or  27 
Washlngtons. 

That  Is  a  vast  amoimt  of  construction, 
a  vast  amount  of  new  sewer  lines,  a  vast 
amount  of  new  highways,  and  parks,  and 
houses.  It  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  Fed- 
eral-aid funds.  It  is  enough  to  make  you 
wonder  what  our  countryside,  and  our 
downtowns,  are  going  to  look  like  In 
20  years. 

It  Is  clear  that  without  good  planning, 
the  result  will  be  an  expensive  and  dis- 
orderly tangle  of  highways  cuttijig  care- 
lessly through  communities,  disappear- 
ing parklands,  and  neon-lit  strips  sub- 
stituted for  quiet,  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. Words  alone  are  not  going  to 
meet  this  problem. 

What  does  title  II  do?  It  provides  a 
new  approach  to  making  planning  effec- 
tive. It  Increases  Federal  assistance  to 
cities  and  other  State  and  local  bodies 
which  actually  develop  projects  and 
administer  local  zoning  and  subdivision 
controls  consistently  with  their  own 
metropolitanwide  plans.  The  increase 
in  aid  will  come  In  the  form  of  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Federal  share  of  projects  al- 
ready being  assisted  under  10  different 
programs.  The  supplementary  grant 
cannot  exceed  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  projects. 

A  20-percent  Increase  in  a  Federal 
grant  Is  a  real  incentive  for  good  local 
planning,  and  for  actually  putting  the 
local  plans  into  effect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bOl  will  take  a 
major  step  forward  in  coordinating  the 
present  140  different  programs  and  21 
different  Federal  agencies  which  offer  aid 
to  our  cities. 

The  arguments  against  title  n  are  very 
thin  indeed.  There  has  been  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  title  might  be  amended 
next  year  to  encourage  busing  of  school- 
children. I  have  been  personally,  aiid 
emphatically,  assured  by  Secretaries 
Weaver  and  Gardner  that  no  such  in- 
tent exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  Furthermore,  to 
■quote  a  telling  point  from  Secretary 
Weaver's  letter  to  me: 

No  legislation,  no  matter  how  worthy, 
would  ever  be  enacted  if  it  were  delayed 
whenever  there  was  a  possibility  that  unde- 
sirable amendments  might  be  added  In  the 
future. 

Let  us  remember,  busing  cannot  be 
added  to  this  title  unless  the  Congress 
itself  adds  it. 

Opponents  of  the  title  have  raised  the 
familiar  specter  of  Federal  domination. 
Yet,  no  community  Is  compelled  to  enter 
the  program,  nor  will  it  lose  a  penny  of 
aid  under  already  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, if  It  does  not  participate.  In 
addition,  there  is  no  provision  in  this 
title,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  bill,  which 
allows  the  Federal  Government  to  dic- 
tate the  decisions  of  any  development 
plan. 
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Mr  Chairman,  title  n  should  be  re- 
tained and  I  urge  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  NflTLTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vteld' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm  frum  New  Yorfe. 

Mr  MULTER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to  supple- 
ment what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  said. 

I  want  to  Indicate  In  opposition  to  the 
propo.sed  amendment  to  strike  this  title 
that  the  language  of  my  amendment, 
which  has  been  adopted,  says  very  clear- 
ly, beynnd  peradventure  of  doubt  or  argu- 
ment that  nothing  may  be  done  In  the 
bill  or  In  the  title  that  will  In  any  man- 
ner authorize  any  requirement  to  achieve 
racial  balance  or  to  eliminate  racial  im- 
balance 

Mr  STANTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  In  so  doing  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  know  of  few  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  had  more  expe- 
rience with  suburban  growing  pains  in 
the  last  8  years  than  the  speaker  in  the 
well  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  former  county  commissioner  of  a 
suburban  county  adjoining  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  growing 
pains  that  manj-  of  our  suburban  com- 
munities In  our  metropolitan  areas  are 
going  'hrough.  For  8  years  I  waa  faced 
with  these  problems  In  the  fastest  grow- 
ing county  In  the  SUte  of  Ohio. 

I  fully  agree  that  there  are  entirely  too 
many  political  subdivisions  through 
which  raetropolitanwide  problems  are 
often  left  unsolved.  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  real  need  for  greater 
coordination  between  the  central  city 
and  suburt>an  governments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  even  agree 
that,  in  certain  Instances,  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide  the  initiative 
and  the  leadership  for  better  coordina- 
tion of  our  metropolitan  area  problems. 
For  example.  I  fully  agreed  when  the 
Federal  Government  Insisted  that  the 
seven  counties  surrounding  Cleveland 
form  a  seven-county  transportation 
commission  in  order  to  implement  the 
highway  program  that  was  authorized  by 
a  previous  Congress 

But  I  tiunk  It  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  this  Congress  to  approve  a  pro- 
gram tnat  we  are  now  considering  that 
would  place  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
position  of  bribing  metropolitan  areas 
with  millions  of  additional  Federal  aid 
in  an  effort  to  seek  an  answer  to  our  met- 
ropolitan problems 

The  real  danger  In  title  11  Is  a  potential 
one.  A  careful  reading  of  this  section 
leaves  .•^rioos  doubt  if  the  creation  of 
the  metro  form  uf  government,  as  de- 
scribed in  title  II.  would  not  In  reality 
create  a  metro  form  of  government  un- 
der the  complete  control  of  the  Federal 
planners  in  Washington 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Weaver  In  hearings  before  the  other  body 
on  the  demonstration  cities  program,  he 


clearly  states  that.  In  order  to  cooperate, 
the  cities  will  have  to : 

1.  KlTBt  examine  their  existing  laws  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  these  laws  impede 
sxibelJuitlal  progreaa  in  oerrying  out  their 
demonstration  program*  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action.  IX  neceaary.  to  make  those  laws 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  their  pro- 
gram. 

2.  In  many  locallUea  the  structure  of  real 
estate  taxes.  Inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
housing  codes,  zoning  laws  and  artlflclal  re- 
straints on  building  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  cities' 
physical  characteristics.  Local  sfforu  to  re- 
move these  restrictions  can  be  one  of  the 
major  beneflu  of  the  Cities  Demonstrations 
Program. 

3  Encourage  good  community  relations 
and  counteract  the  segregation  of  housing 
by  race  or  income  Non-dlscrlmlnatlon  In 
any  housing  assisted  under  a  r>emonstratlon 
Program   is   a   legal    requirement 

4.  Indicate  that  the  projects  and  activities 
earned  on  under  the  program  will  be  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
entire  urban  and  metropolitan  area. 

5  A  program  meeting  the  statutory  cri- 
teria for  a  comprehensive  Demonstration 
Cities  Program — and  committing  the  city  to 
take  these  addlUonal  actions  which  may  be 
expected  at  them — Is  not  Ughtly  undertaken. 

The  Secretary  then  adds : 
But  nothing  less  will  do 

The  bill  clearly  states  that  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  HUD  will  make  the  final  deter- 
mination as  to  the  proper  type  of  metro- 
politan planning  I  think  that  we  should 
make  no  mistake  today  that  we  are  vot- 
ing not  simply  on  a  question  of  metro- 
politan government  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
but  a  question  of  metropolitan  govern- 
ment in  the  broadest  and  most  compre- 
hensive form. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  argu- 
ment of  for  or  against  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment Is  the  more  far-reaching  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  metro  government 
should  be  defined,  controlled,  and  guided 
by  Federal  guidelines. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  an  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  care  to  have  debate  cut  off  at  this 
point.  Therefore.  I  do  not  j^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  yield  for  a  imanlmous- 
consent  request. 

2^.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  It 
Is  to  cut  off  debate,  no:  I  decline  to  yield, 
because  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out,  frankly,  what  this  title  does,  and  I 
am  taking  this  time,  largely,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  out  what  this  title  proposes 
to  do. 

Frankly.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  title 
does  what  it  proposes  to  do — and  I  have 
sat  here  this  afternoon  and  have  read 
and  reread  not  only  the  bill.  I  have  not 
only  read  and  reread  title  I.  but  I  have 


read  and  reread  title  11:  and  not  only  the 
majority  report,  but  the  minority  views 
£is  well,  and  frankly.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Committee  Is  going  much  farther  than 
it  Intends  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about 
something  other  than  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents or  about  setting  up  these  school 
communes  under  a  metro  plan,  a  plan 
which  envisions  10,000  or  12.000  children 
being  required  to  go  to  one  large  school 
In  one  large  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  neighborhood  school 
system,  and  which  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
something  other  than  that.  That  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  under  title  II  in 
section  204  on  page  51  of  the  bill  lan- 
guage to  this  effect : 

All  applications  made — 

This  is  under  "Federal  Aids,"  and  I 
would  like  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  answer  this  question  and  I  wish 
the  Members  would  listen  to  this 

All  applications  made  after  June  30,  1967 
for  Federal  loans  or  grants  to  assist  lii  car- 
rying out  open-space  land  projects  or  for 
the  planning  or  construction  of  hospitals, 
airports,  libraries,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment  works,  highways,  transpyortatlon 
facilities,  and  water  development  and  land 
conservation  projects  within  any  metropoli- 
tan area  shall  be  submitted  for  review— to  a 
metrofwlltan  planning  agency — 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  bothered  me.  It  again  involves  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
a  statistic  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  we  know  what  the  sta- 
tistical area  is  today  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Washington,  D.C,  it 
means  the  southern  part  of  Maryland, 
near  Washington,  and  all  outlying  areas 
of  Maryland :  it  means  the  eastern  part 
of  Virginia  near  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  an  example  of 
the  metropolitan  area  about  which  this 
bill  speaks:  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  BARRETT      Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
member  of  the  committee  says  "Yes."' 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  means  that  by 
June  of  1967— that  Is  7  months— 8 
months  from  now — the  whole  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Washington.  DC,  in  Mary- 
land, in  Virginia — yes,  and  in  the  central 
east  coast  area  of  Florida.  Tampa,  St. 
Petersburg,  Clearwater — have  got  to  get 
together  and  form  an  areawide  planning 
group  which  they  have  no  legislative  au- 
thority to  do — or  lose  Federal  funds. 
There  Is  no  authority  which  those  three 
communities  have  under  State  legislation 
to  get  together  in  a  planning  group. 

I  say  to  you  the  area  here  in  Wash- 
ington does  not  have  adequate  authority 
to  do  so.  and  it  cannot  be  done  so  with- 
out approval.  As  to  all  of  the  Governors 
involved  in  this  case — as  Is  defined  In 
"areawide  agency"  on  page  60,  what  hap- 
pens If  they  do  not  do  It?  That  Is  the 
point. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will 
yield  when  I  finish.  I  have  not  finished 
my  thought. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorrj'.  I  thought  the  gentleman  wanted 
an  answer  to  his  question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought.  Tlien  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

As  I  said,  what  happens?  They  lose 
their  money.  So  that  this  areawide  plan 
has  to  take  place  by  June  of  1967  or  they 
lose— not  the  bonus,  listen  to  this.  now. 
They  not  only  lose  the  bonus  that  brings 
them  up  to  80  percent  of  the  local  cost, 
under  section  205,  but  they  lose  every- 
thing imder  section  204. 

Is  that  not  right?  They  lose  all  this 
Federal  granted  money.  They  not  only 
lose  the  bonus  but  the  grant  itself.  The 
bonus  is  the  next  section  dealing  with 
grants  to  assist  In  planned  metropolitan 
development. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  finish,  I  will  yield. 

I  am  talking  now  about  Federal  aid  in 
metropolitan  areas.  It  says  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  all  these  programs 
after  June  30,  1967.  mu.st  conform  to  this 
metropolitan  plan  or  the  money  is  lost 
under  section  204. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman keeps  propounding  questions  but 
not  permit  time  for  an  answer,  so  it  Is  a 
little  difficult  to  answer  his  questions 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  answer,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  an  answer. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  wiU  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  you  want  to  answer 
myquestion,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  on  pages  60  and  61, 
subparagraph  c7»,  in  lines  22  to  25  in- 
clusive, it  says  that  the  areawide  agency 
that  can  approve  these  plans  can  be  any 
other  agency  such  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    That  is  true 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  makes  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  he  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
irom  Wisconsin  reserves  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  who  a  moment  ago  refused  to 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
uie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

Mr  CRAMER.  Yes.  to  cut  off  debate. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Is  the  gentleman  now 
asking  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  proceed  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
I  would  decline  to  yield  if  he  wanted  to 
move  to  cut  off  debate.  I  said  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  for  any  otlier  purpose. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  time 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  an  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  cut  off  debate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Let  us  have  regu- 
lar order,  please. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
withdraw  his  reservation  of  objection? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  close 
on  this  amendment  in  10  minutes  after 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  concludes 
his  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  makes  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, all  debate  close  in  10  minutes  on  this 
amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  said  that 
the  Governor  can  designate  what  the 
metropolitan  area  should  be.  Who  is  the 
Governor  of  Washington,  D.C,  to  make 
such  a  designation?  I  do  not  see  in  here 
any  special  exception  for  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  him. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  see  any  ex- 
ception insofar  as  Washington,  DC,  at 
least  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Yes,  I  yield 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the 
Washington  area,  instead  of  an  unco- 
ordinated group  of  isolated  and  self- 
Balkanizing  communities,  we  have  a 
Washington  Metropolitan  Council  of 
Governments,  which  under  section  >  7  i , 
lines  17  to  22,  would  be  the  regional 
agency  empowered  under  State  and  local 
laws,  or  imder  an  Interstate  compact  or 
agreement,  to  perform  comprehensive 
planning  In  this  area. 

So  you  do  not  need  the  Governor  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  So  that  the  gentleman's 
fears  for  the  Nation's  Capital  are 
grotmdless. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  that  in 
the  District  there  is  an  agency — but  for 
limited  purposes  and  not  for  planning 


sewage  for  instance.  Tlie  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida  does  not  have  the 
authority  under  State  law  to  appoint  or 
designate  such  an  agency  and  what  is 
going  to  happen  there  in  June  of  1967 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  cutoff  thereafter, 
because  the  legislature  will  not  have  been 
able  to  act  by  that  time  to  designate 
somebody.  And  the  money  going  to  these 
metropolitan  areas,  because  they  have 
not  conformed,  will  be  cut  off  for  hospi- 
tals, airports,  libraries,  water  supplies, 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  highway  and 
water  developifient  facilities. 

That  is  precisely  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  know  whether  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  do  that  or  not.  But 
I  am  giving  you  this  word  of  caution  that 
that  is  what  is  likely  to  happen.  All  of 
these  grants,  under  the  terminology  of 
this  section  204.  it  seems  to  me.  are  going 
to  come  to  an  end  as  of  June  30,  1967,  as 
this  bill  is  drafted. 

Now  is  that  the  penalty  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  in  order  to  get  these  sta- 
tistical areas,  these  large  metropolitan 
areas  that  include  two  or  three  mumcl- 
palities  into  a  planning  program?  Is 
that  the  price  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
to  force  those  two  or  three  municipalities 
that  have  no  legislative  authority  to  plan 
in  unison  at  the  present  time  and  who 
have  a  governor  who  has  no  power  to 
appoint  anybody  to  do  their  planning  for 
them?  They  are  helpless — they  are  help- 
less and  they  cannot  possibly  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

I  fail  to  imderstand  how  anyone  could 
possibly  write  a  mandatory  provision 
affecting  all  present  grants  affecting  all 
of  the  highway  programs,  the  Interstate 
program,  the  primary  and  secondary,  the 
rural  and  urban  programs  within  these 
metropolitan  areas — they  are  all  going 
to  be  adversely  affected.  All  of  thds 
sewage  treatment  money  that  we  Just 
voted  out  in  conference  the  other  day, 
$3.4  billion — those  municipalities  that 
need  this  help  so  badly — by  June  of  1967, 
and  therefore,  it  will  be  cut  off  of  the 
sewage  treatment  construction  money 
merely  because  they  do  not  have  an 
areawide  metropolitan  planning  agency 
that  conforms  to  what  the  Secretary 
says  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  FRASER.  I  have  been  reading 
this  language  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  referring  to.  and  I  am  looking  for 
the  section  which  the  gentleman  seems 
to  say  will  cut  off  these  fimds. 

Mr  CRAMER.  It  is  on  page  51,  in 
section  204. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  have  read  that. 
What  It  says  is  that  it  shall  be  submitted 
to  any  areawide  agency  which  Is 
designated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes:  and  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  designating  an  area- 
wide  agency 

Mr.  FRASER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  It  Is  mandatory. 
It  says  It  shall  be  submitted.     It  does 
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It  says  It  "shall  be 


not  say    may  be 
submitted  ' 

Mr  P'RASER  It  says  tn  any  i.rea- 
wlde  a^t'ticy  whlcli  is  desUnated." 

If  there  ia  none  designated,  obviously 
It  Is  not  a  requirement.  &a  I  read  it. 
unless  the  gentleman  has  found  other 
language 

But  It  s»^ms  to  me  that  this  sajrj  If  a 
local  community  or  a  State  govemrient, 
or  whatever  a^er-.cy  there  Is  at  the  local 
level,  has  establLshed  this  kmd  of  f.rea- 
wlde  agency,  then  the  gentleman  Is 
right — It  must  be  submitted  But  If 
there  is  no  such  a*;ency  deslgnat<-d.  I 
And  no  !ai!iaia*{e  an>'^  herf  here  that 
cuts  off  the  grant  In  the  manner  that 
the  ^er.tlemar;  has  suggested 

Mr  CRAMEK  All  applications  under 
section  204  made  after  June  30  shall  t>e 
cut  off  and  a.s  I  read  1*.  U  Ls  mandatory 
to  hav-'  such  a  planning  agency  ifter 
Jmif^  30.  1967.  or  the  money  will  be  loet. 
Reading  paragraphs  1  and  2  on  p€^  e  52 
together  it  says  such  projects  ■shall"  be. 
first,  submitted  to  an  area  agency  or.  If 
none  exusts;  second,  to  the  local  tmlt  In 
conformity  with  area  wide  metropolitan 
plans  and.  therefore,  such  plans  mu>t  be 
In  force  by  June  30,  1967  I  repeat,  this 
bill  says  to  conform  or  get  cut  ofT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  puipose 
does  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton)  rise? 

Mrs  BOLTXDN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  ILANNA  Mr.  Chairman,  wil  the 
gentIewoR.ai'.  yield  for  a  parllame.  tary 
inquiry? 

Mrs.  BOLTON  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
znan 

Mr  iL\NNA  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
Inquire  of  the  Chair,  If  I  emi  not  co-rect 
In  the  a.s3ampcion  that  there  had  been 
a  limit  of  time  established  fcUowing 
the  speech  that  ha.s  Just  been  made. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair  that  ifter 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarts  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  Just  concluded,  there  were 
several  Members  of  the  Committee 
standir^.g  I  thought  the  Chair  would 
then  divide  the  time  between  those  per- 
sons then  stjindi.-if;,  am  I  right? 

The  CHAIRMAN  As  I  remember,  if 
your  statemi'i'.t  were  correct,  you  would 
be  right.  However.  I  only  saw  one  per- 
son standing  at  the  time  It  was  closed 
and  I  so  advised  the  Clerk.  It  did  not  In- 
clude the  gentlewoman.  There  are  10 
mlx:utes  remaining  There  axe  still  5 
minutes  remaLnlng  for  that  one  person 
who  I  will  name  when  the  time  comes. 
It  did  not  Include  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

TTie  <fnt!ewoman  from  Ohio  will  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Chairman,  title 
n.  thf  metro  title  of  this  bill.  S  3708.  Is 
the  most  far-reachirig  pi'/ce  '^f  If-euslation 
to  come  before  the  House  In  many 
years-    al!  too  far  reachln>; 

How  can  any  Member  who  believes  In 
restoring  and  preserving  the  powers  of 
local  government,  read  pages  56  and  56 
and  still  vote  for  this  bill? 

Why  should  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urt-an  Development  have  discre- 
tionary powers  over  such  purely  local 
matters  ;vs  zoning,  sutxllvlslon  rejmla- 
tlons.  land-use  patterns  In  metropc Utan 


areas,  and  so  on?  Why  should  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  have  discretionary  powers 
over  the  location,  scheduling,  and  financ- 
ing of  all  public  works  projects  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  whether  or  not  such 
projects  receive  Federal  aid?  Why 
should  metro  government  and  metro 
planning  be  placed  under  the  thumbs  of 
Federal  plarmers? 

Why  should  metro  planning  funds  be 
contingent  upon  metrowlde  planrung  of 
our  neighborhood  schools,  as  outlined  by 
Secretary  Weaver  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Housing  subcommittee  on  page 
53  of  the  printed  hearings'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  of  us  would 
be  truly  representing  our  constituents  if 
we  vote  for  a  metrogovernment  for  vir- 
ttially  every  metropolitan  area,  under 
the  complete  control  of  a  "Federal  ex- 
pediter "  who  would  take  his  orders  from 
Washington? 

How  many  areas  of  our  country  have 
voted  for  metro  government?  The  an- 
swer is.  hardly  any. 

How  many  areas  overwhelmingly  have 
turned  down,  on  public  referendums,  the 
metro  concept?  Practically  every  one. 
where  a  vote  has  been  taken 

The  people  have  rejected  this,  and  now 
we  are  being  asked — or  Is  it  forced — to 
circumvent  their  expressed  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  still  a  "rep- 
resentative body,"  which  I  am  beginning 
Ui  question,  then  we  »ill  reject  the  metro 
title  of  this  bUl  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
unbelievable  this  whole  bill  Is  to  me. 

We  Ohio  people  have  a  way.  a  history 
Indeed,  of  not  necessarily  conforming  to 
Federal  Ideas,  and  I,  for  one,  though  I 
originated  as  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  am 
definitely  an  Ohio  woman.  I  deeply  re- 
sent the  effort  being  made  to  cliange  our 
entire  form  of  goverrunent  without  op- 
portunity being  given  to  the  people  of 
these  United  States  to  express  them- 
selves. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  only  person 
standing  at  the  time  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  made  his  motion  to  limit  debate 
was  the  gentleman  from  Termessee  I  Mr 
Brock].  He  will  now  be  heard  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  It 

Mr  PATMAN.  At  the  time  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  was  recogiilzed.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett) was  on  his  feet  asking  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  That  may  be,  but 
the  Chair  did  not  see  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  merely  stand- 
ing Is  not  suIHclent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  He  asked  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  I  point  out 
that  the  Chair  did  not  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  standing. 

Mr  PATMAN  Perhaps  I  should  make 
another  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It 

Mr  PATMAN  Otherwise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  will  have  the  last 
15  minutes  of  debate,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  was  intended. 


The  CHAIRMAN  I  have  no  Idea  what 
was  intended  at  the  tune  the  motion  was 
made  At  the  time  the  motion  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  sus- 
pend debate  the  only  Member  standing 
was  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  At  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  made  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  he  was  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Why  is  he  not 
recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN  He  Is  entitled  to 
2 '2  minutes  if  he  wishes  It. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  

Mr.  MULTER.  I  understood  that 
there  were  only  5  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  for 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desires  2^  minutes,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock) 
will  be  recognized  for  2 '2  minutes  only. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will 
proceed  for  5  minutes.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  Ls  always  very  gracious. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlewoman  who  spoke 
prevously  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
stricken  the  expediter  from  the  bill.  The 
metropolitan  expediter  was  stricken  tills 
afternoon. 

I  also  wanted  to  relate  a  message  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  He  proba- 
bly does  not  know  that  his  own  State 
Is  one  of  the  22  States  which  has  a  very 
strong  metropolitan  plan. 

Mr   BROCK     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  since  I  was  referred  to? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  district  Is  not  a 
metropolitan  area,  My  district  does  not 
want  to  be.  It  does  not  want  any  part 
of  it.  It  does  not  want  any  part  of  thJs 
bUl 

The  report  of  the  majority,  on  page  IS, 
clearly  rLows  that  what  I  said  was  cor- 
rect. This  Is  a  mandatory  program- 
either  conform  or  get  cut  off  from  all 
these  funds.  That  Is  what  Is  say  on  page 
18  of  the  report. 

Is  that  not  tM  gentleman's  under- 
standing? ^ 

Mr  BROCK  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  substantially  correct 

Mr  BARRETT  I  just  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
to  the  fact  that  I  know  he  does  not  want 
his  State  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
backward  States.  I  am  only  caUlng  his 
attention  to  that  fact. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  has  the  only 
other  working  metropolitan  area  I  know 
of,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Just  because  we 
have  a  working  metropolitan  plan  in 
Nashville  does  not  mean  we  have  a  pre- 
rogative In  this  body  to  impose  metro- 
politan government  on  every  other  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

In  my  own  community  we  had  metro- 
politan government  proposed  and  it  was 
defeated  2  to  1.  That  is  the  people's 
choice,  not  ours. 

I  believe  the  step  proposed  in  title  II 
here  today  is  a  very  dangerous  step.  I 
would  suggest  that  Members  read  this 
particular  section  of  this  bill,  because 
when  we  talk  about  a  miHropolitan  plan- 
ning committee  we  should  note  that  there 
Is  no  requirement  whatsoever  that  these 
people  be  elected.     None  whatsoever. 

I  question  whether  some  of  our  con- 
stitutents  are  going  to  be  very  happy  If 
they  are  included  in  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict in  which  they  represent  a  minority 
viewpoint.  In  which  their  projects  may 
not  be  approved  by  this  metropolitan 
council  because  it  does  not  happen  to  suit 
the  whims  of  larger  communities  In  that 
same  metropohtan  district. 

I  believe  this  title  represents  the  sum 
and  substance  of  why  we  are  opposed  to 
this  bill.  It  represents  an  effort  by  this 
administration  to  impose  a  new  form  of 
government  upon  our  local  communities. 
I  believe  it  Is  the  heitrht  of  irresponsi- 
bility for  us  to  do  this  w  ithout  giving  the 
people  the  right  to  vote  on  being  included 
in  such  a  form  of  government.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  the  right,  either  legally 
or  morally,  to  impose  ourselves  on  every 
local  community  In  this  Nation  to  this 
degree. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wUl  be  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offored  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Find  and 
Mr    Barrett. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayas  63,  noes 
93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
■.-^.er  amendments  to  title  II? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
-aanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  In 
Its  entirety  and  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
'^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
iexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  bin  Is  as  follows: 

■TTLE  in — rHA   INSTTRANCK  OPERATIONS 

FHA  mortgage  financing  for  veteTans 
Sic.  301.  Tlie  next  to  last  sentence  of  sec- 
uon  203(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
"amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  mortgagor 
«  a  veteran  who  ha«  not  received  any  direct, 
PMranteed.  or  Insured  loan  under  laws  ad- 
?™ftered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
JOT  the  purchase,  construction,  or  repair  of  a 


dwelling  (Including  a  farm  dwelling)  which 
was  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  him  as  his 
home,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "If  the  mortgagor  Is  a  veteran,". 

Cooperative  housing  insurance  fund 
Sec.  302.  (2)  Section  213(m)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  but  only  In  cases  where  the  consent  of 
the  mortgagee  or  lender  to  the  transfer  is  ob- 
tained or  a  request  by  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  for  the  transfer  Is  received  by  the 
Commissioner  within  such  period  of  time 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe". 

(b)  SecUon  213(n)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Insured  under  this 
section  and  sections  207,  231,  and  232"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Insurance  of 
which  is  the  obligation  of  either  the  Man- 
agement P*und  or  the  General  Insurance 
Fund";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Premium  charges  on 
the  insurance  of  mortgages  or  loans  trans- 
ferred to  the  Management  Fund  or  Insured 
pursuant  to  commitments  transferred  to  the 
Management  Fund  may  be  payable  In  deben- 
tures which  are  the  obligation  of  either  the 
Management  Fund  or  the  General  Insurance 
FMnd." 

(c)  (1)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  213 
(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  Management  Fund  from  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
of  the  premium  payments  theretofore  made 
with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
and  loans  transferred  to  the  Management 
I^nd  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  minus  the 
total  of  any  administrative  expenses  thereto- 
fore Incurred  in  connection  with  such  mort- 
gages and  loans,  plus  such  other  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate." 

(2)  The  Becond  proviso  in  section  213(1)  of 
such  Act  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to  subsecUon  (k)  or  (o)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  subsection 
(o)". 

Mortgage  limits  Jot  cooperative  housing 

Sec.  303.  Section  213(b)  (2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$9,000",  '$12,500". 
"$15,000",  "$18,600",  and  "$21,000"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$11,500",  "$15,000",  "$17,- 
500".  "$21,000",  and  "$23,600",  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  BtrUcing  out  "$10,600",  $"15,000". 
"$18,000",  "$22,600"  and  "$25,500"  In  the  first 
proviso  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$13  - 
000",  "$17,600",  "$20,500",  "$25,000",  and 
"$28,000",  respectively. 

Supplementary  financing  for  cooperatii^e 
housing 
Sec.  804.  Section  213(J)(2)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "except  that. 
in  the  case  of  Improvements  or  additional 
community  facilities,  the  outstanding  In- 
debtedness may  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  97  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  the  value  of 
such  Improvements  or  facilities,  and  the  new- 
outstanding  Indebtedness  may  exceed  the 
original  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage 
If  such  new  outstanding  Indebtedness  does 
not  exceed  the  limitations  imposed  by  sub- 
section (b);". 

Mortgage  Umtta  under  section  220  sales  hous- 
ing mortgage  insurance  prograv. 
SBC.306.  (a)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (l)  of 
tlie  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "<S)  76  per  centum  of  such  re- 
placement cort  in  eatceas  of  $20,000"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  80  per  centum  of 
such  replacement  cost  in  excess  of  $20,000". 


(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided  further.  That  If  the  mortgagor  Is 
a  veteran  and  the  mortgage  to  be  insured 
under  this  section  covers  property  upon 
which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  designed 
principally  for  a  one-family  residence,  the 
principal  obligation  may  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  100  per  centum  of 
$15,000  of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of 
replacement  cost  of  the  property,  as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  Insurance. 
(2)  90  per  centum  of  such  replacement  cost 
In  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $20,- 
000,  and  (3)  85  per  centum  of  such  replace- 
ment cost  in  excess  of  $20,000.  As  used 
herein,  the  term  'veteran'  means  any  person 
who  served  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ninety  days  (or  is  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  having  performed 
extra-hazardous  service),  and  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable". 

Mortgage  limits  for  homes  under  section 
22Ud)(2) 
Sec.  306.  Section  221(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$11,000"  and  "$18,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,500"  and  "$20,000",  respectively. 

Nondwelling  facilities  in  section  221  projects 
in    urban    renewal    areas 

Sec.  307.  Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  In  the  case 
of  any  such  property  or  project  located  In 
an  urban  renewal  area,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Iv)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  nondwelling  facilities  which  may 
be  Included  in  the  mortgage  if  the  mortgagor 
waives  tlie  right  to  receive  dividends  on  Its 
equity  Investment  In  the  portion  thereof  de- 
voted to  community  and  shopping  facilities". 
Single  occupants  in  section  221  {d)  (3) 
housing 

Sec.  308.  Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Low-  and  moderate-Income  persons  who 
are  less  than  62  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
for  occupancy  of  dwelling  units  in  a  project 
financed  with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sub- 
section (d)(3).  but  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any  such 
project  shall  be  available  for  occupancy  by 
such  persons." 

Insurance  of  mortgages  under  section  221  to 
finance  purchase  and  rehabilitation  by 
nonprofit  organizations  of  housing  for  re- 
sale to  low-income  purchasers 
Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'■(h)(1)  In  addition  to  mortgages  insured 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  under  this 
subsection  as  herei.nafter  provided  any  mort- 
gage (Including  advances  under  sucli  mort- 
gage during  rehabilitation)  which  is  executed 
by  a  nonprofit  organization  to  finance  the 
piu-chase  and  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating 
or  substandard  hotislng  for  subsequent  re- 
sale to  low-Income  home  p-archasers  and,  up- 
on such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  to  make  commitments 
for  the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sutwectlon,  a  mortgage 
shall— 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the   purpose   of   financing   the    purchase   of 
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••(2)   adequate  housing  to  be  provided  for 
.h^A  who  would   be  emploved   In  the  com- 


fore  the  semicolon  at  the  end   thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  for  areas  where  rapid  urbanl- 


any)  at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  5  per  centtun 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 


tlor.s,  land-use  patterns  In  metropclltan     that  waa  intenaea. 
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property  .comprising  one  or  more  traita  or 
parcels,  whether  or  not  contiguous)  upon 
which  there  la  located  deteriorating  or  sub- 
standard housing  consisting  of  five  or  more 
single-family  dwellings  of  detached,  semi- 
detached, or  row  construction  and  t-f  re- 
habilitating such  dwellings  with  a  vlow  to 
subsequent  resale  as  hereinafter  provlc.ed; 

•|B)  be  secured  by  the  property  -vhlch 
Is  to  be  purchAsed  and  rehabilitated  wH  h  the 
proceeds  thereof: 

•  I  C  I  be  m  a  principal  amount  not  ei.ceed- 
Ing  the  appraised  value  of  the  propej-ty  at 
the  time  of  its  purchase  under  the  moitgage 
plus  the  estimated  cost  of  the  rehabUltitlon; 

"(D)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  preailum 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  chai-ge.  If 
any)  at  the  rate  In  effect  under  the  proviso 
In  subsection  (d)  (5)  at  the  time  of  «xecu- 
tlon. 

••(E)  provide  for  complete  amortljAtlon 
(subject  to  paragraph  (8)  (K)  )  by  ptrlodlc 
payments  within  such  term  as  the  Sec-etary 
niay  prescribe;  and 

■■iFi  provide  for  the  release  of  Individual 
single-family  dwellings  from  the  Her  of  the 
mortgage  upon  the  sale  of  the  rehabilitated 
dwellings  In  accordance  with  pyaragrapn  (5). 

"(3)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under 
paraifraph  (1)  unlpsa  -h-'  rr.  rt^agor  shall 
have  demonstrated  t.  •..-.?  *at;->r:i:tlon  )f  the 
Secretary  that  lAi  the  property  to  1)«  re- 
habilitated Is  lijc^ted  in  a  neighborhood 
which  Is  suiJlclent  stable  and  contains  suf- 
ficient public  facilities  and  amenities  t<5  sup- 
pKsrt  long-term  values,  or  (B)  the  reha^jlUta- 
tlon  to  be  carried  out  by  the  mortgagor  plus 
Its  related  actlvlUes  and  the  activities  of 
other  owners  of  housing  In  the  nelghbo-hood. 
together  with  actions  to  be  taken  by  public 
authorities,  will  be  of  such  scope  and  quaUty 
as  to  give  reasonable  promls©  that  a  stable 
environment  will  be  created  In  the  nei'jhbor- 
hood 

■'(4)  The  aggregate  principal  bAlance  of 
all  mortgages  Insured  under  paragrai)h  (1) 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
ezce«d  taO.OOO.OOO 

■■(5)  (A)  No  mortgage  shall  be  I  isured 
under  p-vn\«rTph  (1)  unlese  the  moitgagor 
ent<"-H  :.•-  I  igreenoent  (in  form  and  sub- 
staju-e  s.i-;sr^tory  to  the  Secretary'  that 
It  »'..:  tTer  to  sell  the  dwellings  In/olved. 
i:<  4»Mon  of  their  rehabilitation,  to 
MS  r  rimlUes  (hereinafter  r -f  erred 
w  ;r  me  p\irchaaer»')  determined  by 
f.i.-v  ,  I .  e  Incomes  below  the  max- 
•  -,-^»<  :.1ed  (With  respect  to  the 
d      .,:    .stH  t;  in   101(c)  C)    of   the 

ni-si:;^  i-  !  '  r'l:,  [(^."lopment  Act  of  1966 
(B)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  paragraph  mortgages  exe- 
cuted to  finance  the  sale  of  individual  dwell- 
ing to  low-Income  purchasers  as  provided  In 
subpi.-^^-tph  (AK  Any  such  mortgage 
shail 

"ill  be  in  a  principal  amount  equal  to  that 
portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prln- 
clp>a:  mortgage  covering  the  property  (In- 
sured under  paragmph  (li>  which  Is  allo- 
0€ible  'A}  the  ■.■,d!v.r!'_ia:  i welling  Involved: 
and 

I-  t,'.e  lu^!  e  rate  as  the 
.\:.<i  :  -  ■  !e  for  com- 
hy  periodic  payments 
;  :•■  the  remaining  term 
,;;  reifH..-'!  to  subpara- 
;>r:n  ;;.>«:  mortgage 
r  wn!i:h  any  Individual 
dwelii:  f  '.f  *■  :  ''  i  1  '^-income  purchaser 
under  tills  pAr^icrip.'i  ?hall  be  the  amount  of 
the  niortgaife  "'  ver', nt?  'tie  s.ile  as  determined 
under  subpar  irfr  ipl-.  II  except  that  the 
purrh.Aser  ■*.-.  i,  ::,  ,i.K;l':  ::  thereto  be  re- 
quired to  pay  -!'.  ict'i  ,int  of  the  property  at 
the  time  .<f  purchase  such  amount  (Which 
sh*'.!  :■•  '•  *3e  less  th.ir.  1200  b',jt  which  may  be 
applied  11'  whtile  ^r  In  part  toward  closing 
costs  I  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
reaBi.ii;<ibie  and  Appropriate  !:i  tne  clrcum- 
star.ces 
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"(D)  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  any  Individual  dwelling,  such  dwelling 
shall  be  released  from  the  Uen  of  the  prin- 
cipal mortgage,  and  such  mortgage  shall 
thereupon  be  replaced  by  an  individual 
mortgage  insured  under  this  paragraph  to 
the  extent  of  the  portion  of  Its  unpaid  bal- 
ance which  Is  allocable  to  the  dwelling 
covered  by  such  Individual  mortgage,  Dntll 
aU  of  the  Individual  dwelUngs  In  the  property 
covered  by  the  principal  mortgage  have  been 
sold,  the  mortgagor  shall  hold  and  operate 
the  dwelllnga  remaining  unsold  at  any  given 
time  as  though  they  constituted  rental  units 
in  a  project  covered  by  a  mortgage  which  Is 
insured  under  subsection  (d)  (8)  (and  which 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  Interest  rate  pro- 
vided for  In  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(d)(5)). 

"(E)  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  all  of  the  Individual  dweUlngs  In  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  the  principal  mortgage,  and 
the  release  of  all  Individual  dwellings  from 
the  lien  of  the  principal  mortgage,  the  in- 
surance of  the  principal  mortgage  shall  be 
terminated  and  no  adjusted  premium  charge 
shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary  upon  such 
termination, 

•■(P)  Any  mortgage  Insured  under  thU 
paragraph  shall  contain  a  provision  that  If 
the  low-income  mortgagor  does  not  continue 
to  occupy  the  property  the  Interest  rate  shall 
Increase  to  the  highest  rate  i>ermlsslble 
under  this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  effective  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ment for  Insurance  of  the  principal  mort- 
gage; except  that  the  Increase  In  Interest  rate 
shall  not  be  applicable  If  the  property  Is  sold 
and  the  purchaser  la  (1)  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  executed  the  principal 
mortgage,  (U)  a  public  housing  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  over  the  area  where  the 
dwelling  U  located,  or  (111)  a  low-Income  pur- 
chaser approved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  by  the  Secretary" 

(b)(1)  SecUon  321  (g)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  '  the  follow- 
ing: "or  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section", 

(2)  Section  321(g)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  8ubs«ctlon  (d)  of  this  section"  the 
following :  "or  paragraph  (1 )  of  subsection 
(h)   of  this  section  " 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  ■Housing  Act  of  1961,"  In 
the  fourth  sentence  "or  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subeectlon  (h).". 

(d)  Section  306(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'section  221(d)  (3)"  and  In- 
serUng  In  lieu  thereof  "secUona  3ai(d)(3) 
and  221(h)" 

Application  of  D« vis- Bacon  Act  to  coopera- 
tive housing  projects   insured  under  sec- 
tion 221  (d)(3)  and  (d)(4)  mnd  mortgages 
insured  under  section  221{h){l) 
8mc.  310,  The    third    sentence    of    section 
312(a)     ol    the     National     Housing     Act     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subeectlon  (d)  (8) 
or    (d)(4)  "    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
•'subeectlon   (d)(3)   or  (d)(4)   and  (deeming 
the  term    construction'  as  used  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subeectlon  to  mean  rehabil- 
itation)  of  any  mortgage  described   In  sub- 
section   (h)(1)    which    covers    property    on 
which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  or  dwell- 
ings designed  principally  for  residential  use 
for    more   than   eight   families:    except   that 
compliance    with    such    provisions    may   be 
waived  by  the  Secretary^ 

"(1)  with  respect  to  mortgages  described 
In  such  subsection  (d)  (3)  or  (d)  (4),  In  cases 
or  rlsnswi  ot  cases  where  laborers  or  me- 
chanics ( not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time 
in  the  oonstrucUoji  of  the  project)  volun- 
tarily donate  their  services  without  compen- 
sation for  the  purpose  of  lowering  their 
housing  costs  in  a  ooop«r»tlve  housing  proj- 


ect and  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to 
the  cooperative  undertaking  the  construc- 
tion, and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  mortgages  described 
In  such  subsection  ( h )  ( 1 ) ,  In  cases  or  classes 
of  cases  where  prospective  owners  of  guch 
dwellings  voluntarily  donate  their  services 
without  comp)€nflatlon.  or  other  jjersons  (not 
otherwise  employed  at  any  time  In  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  property)  voluntarily  do- 
nate their  services  without  comp>€n8atlon. 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to 
the  nonprofit  organization  undertaking  the 
rehabilitation," 

Waiver  of  deduction  on  assignment  of  prop- 
erty to  secretary   in  lieu  of  foreclosure 
Sec.  811.  TlUe  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Waiver  of  deduction  on  agsignment  of 
property  to  Secretary  in  lieu  of  fore- 
closure 

"Sxc.  623.  Not-wlthstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  from  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966.  the  Secretary,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  ap- 
prove, may  waive  all  or  a  part  of  the  1  per 
centum  deduction  otherwise  made  from  In- 
surance benefits  with  respect  to  multlfamlly 
housing  or  land  development  mortgages  as- 
signed to  him.  where  the  assignment  Is  made 
at  his  request  In  lieu  of  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage." 

Armed  services  hoxising  mortgage  insurance 
prograrn 

S«c,  312.  (a)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "»2,300,000.000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "«3.350.000.000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1962"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1969"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twenty-eight  thou- 
sand" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eighty- 
eight  thousand", 

(b)   Section  803(b)   of  such  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$16,500"  each  plac*  It 
appears  In  paragraph  (3)(B)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$17,500":  and 

( 2  )  by  striking  out  "4H  per  centtun"  In  th< 
sentence    following    paragraph    (3)(C)    and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5 '4  per  centum". 
Increase  in  units  Insurable  under  section  SIO 
program 

Sec.   313,   Section   810(1)    of   the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "five 
thousand   dwelling   units"   and   Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ten  thousand  dwelling  units", 
'rm*      rv — land      divslopment     and     Nrw 

COMMTTNTrrxS 

Mortgage    insurance   for    nevo    communities 

See,  401.  Title  X  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  u  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
1003  the  following  new  section  1004  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

"Neva  coimmunities 

"Sxc.  1004,  (a)  New  communities  consist- 
ing of  developments,  satisfying  all  other  re- 
qulremenU  under  this  title,  may  be  approved 
under  this  section  by  the  Secretary  for  mort- 
gage instirance  If  they  meet  the  requlremenU 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  A  development  shall  be  eligible  for 
approval  as  a  new  community  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  It  will.  In  view  of  Its  size 
and  scope,  make  a  substanUal  contribution 
to  the  sound  and  economic  growth  of  the 
area  within  which  It  is  located  In  the  form 
of— 

"(1)  substantial  economies,  made  possible 
through  large-scale  development.  In  the  pro- 
vision of  Unproved  residential  sites. 


"(3)   adequate 
those  who  would 
munlty  or  the  sui 

"(3)   maximum 
residential  sites 
ployment    centers 
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"/ifi7t.ia:ic.nj 
"S»c     !  li>4     The    Secretary   sha.l   pre8<rlb« 
•uch    regu;at:r.ri.s    .m.s    rriav    be    cecsssary    to 


"(C)   a  medical  or  dental  group  Development  pursuant  to  tlUe  XI  of  the  Na- 

"(4)     The    term     nonprofit    organltatlon'      tlonal  Housing  Act,", 
niaans  a  corporaUon.  assocUUon,  foundaUon.  (b)   Subsection   f'ak   of  Mctlon  nrwi  „»  .v. 


be  deslci^ed   to   Id 
tures   and   sites    I 


j^«rea  Dy  the  Veterans'  Administration 
lor  the  purchase,  constrixctlon,  or  repair  of  « 


sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  80  per  centum  of 
such  replacement  cost  In  excess  of  $30,000". 


poses  of  this  subsection  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the   purpose  of   financing   the  purchase   of 
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"(3)  adequate  housing  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  would  be  employed  In  the  com- 
munity or  the  surrounding  area; 

••(3)  maximum  accessibility  from  the  new 
residential  sites  to  industrial  or  other  em- 
ployment centers  and  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  facilities  In  or  near  the 
conamunlty;  and 

"(4)  maximum  accessibility  to  any  major 
central  city  In  the  area". 

Mortgage  amount  and  term 
SEC.  402.  (a)    Section    1002(c)    of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of •■$25.000.000 '. 

(b)  Section  1002(d)(1)  Of  Buch  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  contain  repayment  provisions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  and  have  a  maturity 
not  to  exceed  seven  years,  or  such  longer 
maturity  as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable 
(A)  In  the  case  of  a  privately  owned  system 
for  water  or  sewerage,  and  (B)  In  the  case 
of  a  new  community  approved  under  section 
1004. ■• 

Encouragement  of  small  builders 
S£C.  403.  The  section  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  redesignated  as  section  1005  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting- 
"particularly  small  builders."  sifter  "broad 
participation  by  builders.". 

Water  and  sewerage  facilities 
Sec.  404.  The  section  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  redesignated  as  section  1006  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Water  arul  sewerage  fa^iilities 
"Sec.  1006.  After  development  of  the  land 
It  shall  be  served  by  publ.c  systems  for  water 
and  sewerage  which  are  consistent  with  other 
eiiBtlng  or  proepectlve  systems  ■within  the 
area,  escept  that — 

'■(a)  In  the  case  of  systems  for  ■water,  the 
land  may  be  served  by  privately  or  coopera- 
tively owned  systems  which  are  consistent 
with  other  existing  or  prospective  systems 
within  the  area,  are  approved  as  adequate 
by  the  Secretary,  and  are  regulated  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  him  with  respect  to 
user  rates  and  charges,  capital  structure, 
methods  of  operation,  rate  of  return,  and 
conditions  and  terms  of  any  sale  or  transfer; 
and 

"  I  b  I  In  the  case  of  systems  for  sewage,  the 
land  may  be  served  by — 

'■(1)  existing  privately  or  cooperatively 
owned  systems  (including  reasonable  exten- 
sions thereto)  which  are  approved  as  ade- 
quate by  the  Secretary  and  are  regulated  In 
i  manner  acceptable  to  him;  or 

'■(2)  If  It  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  new 
system  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
public  ownership  of  such  a  system  Is  not 
feasible,  an  adequate  privately  or  coopera- 
tively owned  new  system  (A)  which  he  finds 
consistent  with  other  existing  or  prospective 
lystems  within  the  area.  (B)  which  will  be 
regulated,  during  the  period  of  such  owner- 
ship. In  a  manner  acceptable  to  him  with 
respect  to  user  rates  and  charges,  capital 
structure,  methods  of  operation,  and  rate  of 
return,  and  (C)  regarding  which  he  re- 
ceives assurances,  satisfactory  to  him,  with 
respect  to  eventual  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  system  and  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  any  sale  or  trans- 
fer- 
federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
special  assistance  for  new  communities 
Sec  405.  Section  302ib)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"or  title  VTU."  m  the  proviso  the  following: 
"or  under  title  X  with  respect  to  a  new  com- 
munity approved  under  section  1004  there- 
of.". 

Urban  planning  grants 

Sec  406.  Section  701(a)(4)  of  the  Hotis- 
Ing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 


fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  for  areas  where  rapid  urbani- 
zation Is  expected  to  result  on  land  devel- 
oped or  to  be  developed  as  a  new  community 
approved  under  section  1004  of  the  National 
Housing  Act". 

Public  facility  loans 
Sec.  407.  Section  202(b)(4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  following:  ",  or  (111)  to  be 
provided  In  connection  with  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  new  community  approved  under 
section  1004  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

XriXE   V MORTGAGE   INSURANCE    FOR    GROUP 

PRACTICE    FACILrrlES 

Purpose 

Sec.  501.  It  la  the  piu-pose  of  this  title  to 
assure  the  availability  of  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  to  units  or  organizations  engaged  In 
the  group  practice  of  medicine,  optometry. 
or  dentistry,  particularly  those  in  smaller 
oommunltlee,  to  aaslst  in  financing  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  group  practice 
facilities. 

Establishment  of  program 

Sec.  502,   (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 
"xmjE   XI — mortgage   insurance   for   group 

PRACTICE    FACILITIES 

"Insurance  of  mortgages 
"Sec.  1101.   (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 

(1)  to  Insure  mortgages  (Including  advances 
on  such  mortgages  during  construction). 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  In  Skocordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe,  and  (2)  to  make  commitments 
for  the  insuring  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon.  No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  un- 
der this  tltie  after  October  1,  1969,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure  Issued 
before  that  date. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  tiUe,  the  mortgage  shall  (1)  be  executed 
by  a  mortgagor  that  is  a  group  practice  unit 
or  organization,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 

(2)  be  made  to  and  held  by  a  mortgagee  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  responsible  and 
able  to  service  the  mortgage  properly,  and 

(3)  cover  a  property  or  project  which  is  ap- 
proved for  mortgage  Insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  or  rehabilitation 
and  is  designed  for  use  as  a  group  practice 
facility  which  the  Secretary  finds  will  be 
constructed  In  an  economical  manner,  will 
not  be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or 
materials,  and  will  be  adequate  and  suitable 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
No  mortgage  shall  be  insvired  under  this  title 
unless  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  the  mortgage  loan  without  such  In- 
surance on  terms  comparable  to  those  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c) . 

"(c)   The  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  not  exceed  $5,000,000: 

"(2)  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when 
construction  or  rehabilitation  is  completed. 
The  value  of  the  property  may  include  the 
land  and  the  profjosed  physical  improve- 
ments, equipment,  utilities  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  property,  architects'  fees,  taxes. 
and  interest  accruing  during  construction  or 
rehabilitation,  and  other  miscellaneous 
charges  Incident  to  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation and  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

"(3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
and  provide  for  complete  amortization  of  the 
principal  obligation  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe; and 

"(4)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premltim 
charges  for  Insurance,  and  service  charges  If 


any)  at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstajidlng  at  any  time,  or  not 
to  exceed  such  rate  (not  In  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum)  as  the  Secretary  find* 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(d)  Any  contract  of  instxrance  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
mortgage  for  Insurance,  and  the  validity  of 
any  contract  for  instirance  so  executed  shall 
be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  an  approved 
mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
such  contract,  except  for  fraud  or  misrep- 
resentation on  the  part  of  such  approved 
mortgagee. 

"(e)  Each  mortgage  Instired  under  this 
title  shall  contain  an  undertaking  (In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  title  and  In  force  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage is  approved  for  Insurance)  to  the  eSect 
that,  except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  mortgagee,  the  property  will  be  used 
as  a  group  practice  facility  until  the  mort- 
gage has  been  paid  In  full  or  the  contract  of 
Insurance  other'wlse  terminated. 

"(f)  No  mortage  shall  be  insured  under 
this  title  unless  the  mongagor  and  the  mort- 
gagee certify  il)  that  they  u-lil  keep  such 
records  relating  to  the  mortgage  transaction 
and  Indebtedness,  to  the  construction  of  the 
facility  covered  by  the  mortgage,  and  to  the 
use  of  such  facility  as  a  group  practice  fa- 
cility as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  such  certification,  (2)  that 
they  vrtll  make  such  reports  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
pertaining  to  such  matters,  and  (3)  that  the 
Secretary  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right 
to  examine  and  audit  such  records. 

"Premiums 
"Sec.  1102.  The  Secretary  shall  fix  premium 
charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  under 
this  title,  but  such  charges  shall  not  be  more 
than  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage 
outstanding  at  any  time,  without  taking  Into 
account  delinquent  payments  or  prepay- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  premium  charge, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable for  the  analysis  of  a  proposed  proj- 
ect and  the  appraisal  and  Inspection  of  the 
property  and  improvements.  Where  the 
principal  obligation  of  any  mortgage  accepted 
for  insurance  under  this  title  is  paid  In  full 
prior  to  the  maturity  date,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  require  the  payment  by  the 
mortgagee  of  an  adjusted  premium  charge. 
This  charge  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable,  but  not 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
premium  charges  that  the  mortgagee  would 
otherwise  have  been  required  to  pyay  if  the 
mortgage  had  continued  to  be  Insured  until 
the  maturity  date.  Where  such  prepayment 
occurs,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  refund 
to  the  mortgagee  for  the  account  of  the  mort- 
gagor all,  or  such  portion  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  equitable,  of  the  current  unearned 
premium  charges  theretofore  paid.  Premium 
charges  fixed  under  this  section  shall  be 
payable  by  the  mortgagee  either  In  cash,  or 
In  debentures  which  are  the  obligation  of 
the  General  Insurance  Fund  at  par  plus  ac- 
crued Interest,  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary, 

"Payment  of  insurance  benefits 

"Sec.  1103.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  insur- 
ance under  this  title  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (g)  of  section  207  with 
respect  to  mortgages  insured  under  that  sec- 
tion. For  such  purpose  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (g),  (h),  (1).  (J).  (k).  (1),  and 
(n)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  title  and  all  references  in 
such  subsections  to  section  207  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  this  title. 
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be  designed   to  Identify  the   historic  struc- 
tures  and   sites   in   the   locality,   determine 


Grants  for  historic  preservation 
Sec.  606.  (a)   The  heading  of  title  VII  of 


( h )    Commencing  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  grant  siiall 


n       An*.,  4-v.n  y.^ 


coaUi   M  the  3«creuu-y  may  determine  to  b« 
re&soi;<ible   and    appropriate   In    Ihe   clrcum- 

■tar.^-e« 


t&niy  don»t«  their  servloee  without  compen- 
Mttloo  {or  the  purpose  uf  lowering  thetr 
botulng  coeta  U>  a  'X>op«r»tlve  bouAlng  proj- 


(1)  suDstantlaj  economies,  uinuc  ^~— — 
through  large-scale  development.  In  the  pro- 
vision of  Unproved  residential  altee. 


Sic   406.  Section  701(a)(4)    of  the  Houb-  "(4)    bear  Interest   (exclusive  of  premium      such    suosections    to    section    .:u;    snau    oe 
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"Regulations 
"S»c.  1104  The  Secretary  jhall  prfwrlbe 
•uch  regulat!oas  as  may  &e  neceesary  to 
c»rry  out  this  title,  after  conauitlng  with  the 
Secretary  of  HeeUth  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical  as- 
pects )f  '.he  program  under  this  tltl?  which 
may  b«  lavUveU  li:  such  regulatioas 

"  Adrninlst  ration 

"Sv  1105  'ai  At  the  request  of  Individ- 
uals Jt  orgajiuatlons  operating  or  contem- 
plating the  operation  of  group  practl:»  fa- 
cilities I  as  defined  Ln  section  110<5(1)),  the 
Secretary  may  provide  or  obtain  t«c;inlcaJ 
••alstance  In  the  planning  for  and  comtruc- 
tlon  of  such  facilities. 

"(b)  With  a  view  to  avoiding  unnec»«ary 
duplication  )f  existing  staffs  and  facllMes  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Secrettry  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  available  service?  and 
facilltlea  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  la  carrying  out  the  provislcna  of 
thl»  tiue.  and  to  pay  for  such  services  and 
facilities.  ?lther  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, m  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment :>etween  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
ot  such  agency. 

"Definitions 
"Swc  110«  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  title — 
"Ml  The  term  group  practice  facility* 
meazui  a  facility  in  a  State  fir  the  provi- 
sion if  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  treatment 
•ervlces  t.)  am nulatory  patients  in  which  pa- 
tient rare  Is  under  the  pmfesaional  super- 
vision of  penkjns  licensed  to  praftlc«  medi- 
cine .<T  surgery  m  the  -State  or.  In  the  case 
of  optorr.e'.ric  care  ir  treatment.  Is  under 
the  ;>rofeaBlonaI  aupervLslon  nf  persona  li- 
censed t.i  practice  optometry  In  the  :}tate. 
or.  In  t^.e  -a.se  ..'  dental  diagnosis  or  jeat- 
ment  :.?  inder  the  professional  supervision 
of  persona  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  In 
the  ^tatei  and  which  Is  primarily  for  the 
provl.il  ->n  of  such  health  services  by  a  med- 
ical or  dental  group 

"(31  T?ie  term  "medical  or  dental  group" 
means  a  partnership  or  other  asaoclatlon  c* 
group  if  persons  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine ^r  surtcery  In  the  State,  or  of  p<nions 
licensed  to  practice  optometry  In  the  Hate. 
or  of  p*T«r>ns  licensed  to  practice  dentistry 
in  the  state,  or  of  any  combination  of  such 
persons  who  as  their  principal  profeaslonai 
activity  an  1  as  a  gr<nip  responsibility,  en- 
gage or  indertake  to  engasfe  in  the  coordi- 
nated practice  of  their  profession  primarily 
In  one  or  more  group  practice  facilities,  and 
who  I  in  this  connection  I  share  common 
overhead  expenses  i  If  and  to  the  extent  such 
expenses  are  paid  bv  meni^>»Tn  of  the  group l . 
medical  and  other  rec.irds  and  substantial 
portions  of  the  eq'Xlrvment  and  the  profes- 
ilonai  technical  and  admlnLstmtlve  staffs, 
and  which  partnemhlp  or  association  or 
group  '.X  runnpo«ed  jf  at  least  such  profes- 
sional pentonne;  And  inaKes  available  at  least 
■uch  health  services  aa  mav  be  provided  In 
refrulatuiris    prescribed    under   this   title. 

"I3)  The  term  ifroup  practice  unit  or  or- 
ganization' means — 

"I  A I  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  or- 
fanlzathn  undertaking  to  provide  directly 
or  thr<ni(th  arrangements  with  a  medical  or 
dental  (troup  compr«>hensJvi»  medical  care, 
optometnc  ^are  ut  dental  care,  or  any  com- 
Mnatlot:  tli*Ti«'f  which  may  Include  hoe- 
pltallsaticin.  to  members  or  8ut>ecr1berB  pri- 
marily un  a  <r«:>up  practice  prepayments 
basts 

"(B)  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organi- 
sation established  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provlnif  the  availability  of  medlCAl,  opto- 
metrlc  ;>t  dental  care  In  the  community  or 
having  some  function  or  functions  related  to 
the  provision  of  such  care,  which  win. 
through  leajie  or  ^ther  arrangement  make 
the  gTT'up  pracUce  facility  with  rwtpect  to 
which  assistance  has  been  requested  under 
thU  title  available  tn  a  medical  or  dental 
group  for  use  by   it,   or 


"(C)  a  medical  or  dental  group 
"(4)  Tlie  term  'nonprofit  organization' 
means  a  corporation,  association,  foundation, 
trust,  or  other  organL£atlon  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  law- 
fully Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual  except,  in  the  case 
of  an  organization  the  purjxwea  of  which 
Include  the  provision  of  p>eraonaI  health  serv- 
ices to  Its  members  or  subscribers  or  their 
dependents  under  a  plan  of  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  provision  of  such  services  to 
them  (Which  plan  may  Include  the  provision 
of  other  services  or  insurance  benefits  to 
them),  through  the  provision  of  such  health 
services  (or  such  otber  services  or  insurance 
benefits)  to  such  members  or  subscribers  or 
dependents  under  such  plan. 

"(5)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(9)  The  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on 
the  Interest  of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee 
thereof  i  A )  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
nlnety-nlne  years  which  U  renewable,  or 
(B)  under  a  lease  ha.-lng  a  period  of  not  less 
than  fifty  years  to  rim  from  the  date  the 
mortgage  was  executed.  The  term  'first 
mortgage"  means  such  classes  of  first  Hens 
as  are  commonly  given  to  secure  advances 
Mncludlng  but  not  limited  to  advances  dur- 
ing construction)  on,  or  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of,  real  estate  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  real  estate  Is  lo- 
cated, together  with  the  credit  Instrument 
or  Instruments,  If  any.  secured  thereby,  and 
any  mortgage  may  be  In  the  form  of  one  or 
more  trust  mortgages  or  mortgage  inden- 
tures or  deeds  of  tn.ist,  securuig  notes,  bonds, 
or  other  credit  Instruments,  and.  by  the 
same  Instrument  or  by  a  separate  Instrument, 
may  create  a  security  Interest  in  InJUal 
equipment,  whether  or  not  attached  to  tbe 
realty. 

"(7)  The  term  "mortgagee"  means  the 
original  lender  under  a  mortgage,  and  bis 
or  lU  suooeesor*  and  assigns,  and  Includes 
the  holders  of  credit  Instruments  issued  un- 
der a  trust  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  pur- 
suant to  which  such  holders  act  by  and 
through  a  ti-ustee  named  therein. 

"  (8)  The  term  'mortgagor'  means  the  c*1g- 
Inal  bcvrower  under  a  mortgage  and  his  or 
Its  successors  and  assigns." 

(bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  237  o* 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "new 
or  rehabilitated  multlfamlly  housing"  the 
following:  "or  a  property  or  project  described 
In  tlUe  XI". 

Labor  standard* 
^c.  603.  Section  2ia(a)  of  the  NaUonaJ 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to 
the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage  under  title 
XI:  and  each  laborer  or  mechanic  employed 
on  any  facility  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  such  title  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and  one-half 
umes  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  In  any  workweek  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  the 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Amertdments  to  other  Federal  lavs 
Skc.  504  (a)(li  The  sUth  sentence  of 
paragraph  "Seventh"  of  secUon  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (13  USC.  24). 
U  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Federal  Home 
Utan  Banks. '"  the  following  "or  obligations 
which  are  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  under  title  XI 
of  the  National  Housing  Act"*. 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  tbe  first  para- 
graph of  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Act.  as  amended  (12  V3C  371),  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "or  sections  1471-1484  of 
title  42,"  the  following:  ""or  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  pursuant  to  title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  304  of  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  (15  D.SC 
77ddd)  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8);  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "or",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (9)  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(10)  any  security  Issued  under  a  mort- 
gage or  trust  deed  Indenture  as  to  which  a 
contract  of  Insurance  under  title  XI  of  the 
NaUonal  Housing  Act  Is  In  effect;  and  any 
such  security  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  to  the  same  extent  as  though  such 
security  were  speclflcally  enumerated  in 
section  3(a)  (2),  as  amended,  of  the  Securi- 
Uee  Act  of  1933  (15  USC.  77c (a)  (2)  )." 

(c)  Section  363  of  chapter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  use.  663)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  or  apply  to  the  creditors 
of  any  oorporaUon  under  a  mortgage  Insured 
pursuant  to  Utle  XI  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act." 

•rm*  Ti — p&csKBvarioN  or  historic 

STSUCTVRKS 

Preservation  of  historic  structures  as  part  of 
urban  renewal  projects 
S»c.  601.  (ai  SecUon  110(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"historic  and  architectural  preservation," 
after  "land  acquisition.". 

(b)  Section  110(c)(6)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "to  promote  historic 
and  architectural  preeervatlon,"  after 
"deterioration,". 

(c)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (8).  and  by  striking  out  clause  (9) 
and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  relocation  within  or  outside  the  proj- 
ect area  of  structures  which  will  be  restored 
and  maintained  for  architectural  or  historic 
purposes:  and 

"(10)  restoration  of  acquired  properties  of 
historic  or  architectural   value."' 

Local  grant-in-aid  credit  for  relocation  and 

restoration  of  historic  structures 
Ssc  602.  Clause  (2)  of  secUon  UOidi  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (2)  and  clause  (3 1"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "clauses  i2),  (3), 
(0),  and  (10)". 

Grants  to  riatlonai  trust  for  historic  preser- 
vation to  cover  restoration  costs 

Src  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  tn  such  amounts  ( not  exceeding  $90,000 
with  respect  to  any  one  structure)  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  cover  tkhe  costs  In- 
curred by  such  Trust  In  renovating  or  restor- 
ing structures  which  it  considers  to  be  of 
historic  or  architectural  value  and  which 
It  has  accepted  and  will  maintain  (after 
ruch  renovation  or  restoration)  for  historic 
purpoeea. 

I  b )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  foi 
the  grants  to  be  made  under  subsection  (a) . 

Urban  planning  grants  for  surveys  of 
historic  stj~uctures 

S»C.  804.  SecUon  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1054  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  other  granU 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  any 
city,  other  municipality,  or  county  In  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  structures  and  sites  In 
such  locality  which  are  determined  by  its 
appropriate  authorities  to  be  of  historic  or 
architectural  value      Any  such  survey  shall 
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:>£  designed  to  Identify  ibe  historic  struc- 
tures and  sites  Ln  the  locality,  determine 
the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation  or  restoraUon, 
j.d  provide  such  otlier  Information  as  may 
■je  necessary  or  appropriate  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  baliuiced  and  eCectlve  pro- 
gram of  historic  preservation  In  such  local- 
ity. The  aspects  of  any  such  survey  which 
relate  to  the  Identification  of  historic  and 
architectural  values  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  criteria  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  comjjarable  to  those  used  In 
establishing  the  National  Register  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
other  provisions  of  law:  and  the  reeults  of 
each  such  survey  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  grant 
:nder  this  subeectlon  ehal!  not  exceed  two- 
.i.lrds  of  the  coet  of  the  survey  for  which 
:  Is  made,  and  shall  be  made  to  the  appro- 
:irlHt^  agency  or  entity  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  or. 
If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  entity  which  Is 
-uallfled  and  willing  to  receive  the  grant 
..id  provide  for  Its  utilization  In  accordance 
iith  this  subsection,  directly  to  the  city, 
ii.her  municipality,  or  county  Involved." 

loan.1  for  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
historic  structures 
Sic.  605.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)  " 
liter  "(a)",  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
•enct.  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  To  assist  In  the  preservilion  of  hls- 
•OT\c  structures  both  within  and  outside  of 
urban  renewal  areas,  the  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  under  this  section  to  make  loans 
w  the  owners  or  tenants  of  structures  which 
are  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him  to  be  of  historic  or 
architectural  value  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation or  restoration  of  such  structures,  and 
to  malie  loans  to  other  persons  to  finance 
tie  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  or  res- 
toration by  them  of  structures  which  are 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
laUons  to  be  of  historic  or  architectural 
value. 

"(3)  No  lo€in  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
uon  unless  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that  the 
lipplleant  is  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  from  other  sources  upon  comparable 
:«nns  and  conditions,  and  (B)  the  loan  Is  an 
icceptable  risk,  taking  into  conslderaUon 
lie  security  available  for  the  loan,  the  abll- 
ly  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the  loan,  and 
'lie  need  for  the  rehabilitation  or  restoration 
nvolved. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
1  person  from  receiving  a  loan  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  property  In  connec- 
ua  with  which  he  receives  a  prant  under 
^tion  US  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  if 
'Qd  to  the  extent  that  such  person  Is  other- 
''ise  eligible  to  receive  such  loan  under  this 
section." 

(b)  (II  The  heading  of  section  312  of  such 
\ct  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Loans  for  rehabilitation  or  hUtoric 
preservation" 
li)  Section    312(b)(1)     of    such    Act    Is 
imended  by  striking  out  "or  the  urban  re- 
ewal   plan"   and    inserting    In   Ueu    thereof 
.  or  the  urban  renewal  plan  If  any,", 

(3)  Section  312(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'rehabilitation 
loan"  and  Inserting  In   lieu   thereof  "loan". 

(4)  So  much  of  section  312ic)  of  such  Act 
^  precedes  paragraph  1 1  )  thereof  as  amended 
^y  striking  out  "rehabilitation  loan"  and 
Mertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "loan"". 

(5)  Section  312(0(41  of  such  Act  la 
MDended  by  striking  out  "the  cost  of  re- 
t^bllluUon"  m  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
"id  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  Instance 
the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation,  restoration, 
or  acquisition  and  restoration". 


Grants  for  historic  preservation 
Skc.  606.   (a)   The  heading  of  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TITLE    VII OPEl*-SPACZ    LAND,    URBAN    BEATTrl- 

FICATION,    AND    HISTORIC    PRESERVATION*' 

(b)  SecUon  701  of  such  Act,  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  timely  action  to  preserve  and 
restore  areas,  sites,  and  structures  of  historic 
or  architectural  value  in  order  that  these  re- 
maining evidences  of  our  past  history  and 
heritage  shall  not  be  lost  or  destroyed 
through  the  ejcpanslon  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  urban  areas." 

(c)  Section  701(d)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  BubsecUon  (b)  of  this  section)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "urban  develop- 
ment," the  foUo'wlng:  "to  assist  in  preserving 
areas  and  properties  of  historic  or  architec- 
tural value,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  acquire,  improve,  and 
restore  areas.  Bites,  and  structures  of  historic 
or   architectural   value,   and    (3)". 

(d)  Section  702(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  general  pol- 
icies to  be  loUo'wed  In  revle'wring  applications 
for  grants  under  this  title.  To  assist  the  Sec- 
retary In  such  review,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  furnish  him  ( 1 )  appropriate 
information  on  the  status  of  national  and 
statewide  recreation  and  historic  preserva- 
tion planning  as  it  affects  the  areas  to  be 
assisted  with  such  grants,  and  (2)  the  cur- 
rent listing  of  any  districts,  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects  significant  in  .^marl- 
can  history,  architecture,  archeology,  and 
culture  which  may  be  contained  on  a  Na- 
tional Register  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  other  provisions 
of  law.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  current 
infoimatlon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  time  to  time  on  significant  program  de- 
velopments." 

(e)  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso. 

(f)  SecUon  708  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sfc.  708"",  by  iiii^rting 
"(b)"  before  "The"  In  the  second  paragraph, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
secUon  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  use  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  sum  authorized  for 
contracts  under  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  Into  contracts  to  make  grants  in 
amotmts  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
ooet  of  acUvltles  which  he  determines  have 
special  value  In  developing  and  demonstrat- 
ing new  and  Improved  methods  and  materials 
for  use  in  carrying  out  the  puri>oses  of  this 
title." 

(g)  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  709  as  section  710.  and 
by  adding  after  section  708  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Grants  for  historic  preservation 
"Sec.  709.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  to  assist  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  Utle  to  or  other  permanent  interests 
In  areas,  sites,  and  structures  of  historic  or 
architectural  value  In  urban  areas,  and  In 
their  restoraUon  and  Improvement  for  public 
use  and  benefit  In  accord  with  the  compre- 
hensively planned  development  of  the  local- 
ity. The  amount  of  any  such  grant  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  of  the  assisted  activ- 
ities. The  remainder  of  such  cost  shall  be 
provided   from   non-Federal   sources. 


( h )  Commencing  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  grant  shall 
be  made  (except  pursuant  to  a  contract  or 
coninutment  entered  into  less  than  three 
years  after  such  date)  under  section  709  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  or  section  701(bi  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  or  under  section  103 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  to  be  used  for  lilstoric  or  architectural 
preservation,  except  with  respect  to  districts, 
sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment finds  meet  criteria  comparable  to  those 
used  in  establishing  the  National  Register 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

TITLE  VII TTBBAN   RENEWAL 

Local  grants-in-aid 

Sec.  701.  SecUon  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  InserUng  imme- 
diately after  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
first  proviso  the  following:  ''Provided  fur- 
ther, That  any  publicly  owned  facility,  the 
construction  of  which  was  begun  not  earlier 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropoiitiin  Development  Act  of  1966.  shall  be 
deemed  to  benefit  an  urban  renewal  project 
or  projects  to  the  extent  of  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  benefits  of  such  facility,  if  such 
facility  (A)  Is  used,  or  is  to  be  used,  by  the 
public  predominantly  for  cultural,  exhibi- 
tion, civic,  or  municipal  purposes;  (B)  Is  lo- 
cated within,  adjacent  to,  or  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  such  urban  renewal  project 
or  projects;  (C)  is  found  to  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  objectives  of  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  or  plans  for  such  project  or  proj- 
ects: and  (D)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid:". 

Air  rights  sites  in  urban  renewal  projects 
Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  110(c)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
in  clause  (Iv),  between  the  word  "income"" 
and  the  colon  immediately  preceding  the  first 
proviso,  the  following:  "or.  if  the  area  is 
found  by  the  local  public  agency  to  be  un- 
suitable for  use  for  low  or  moderate  Income 
housing,  for  use  for  industrial  development". 
ib)  Section  110(0(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  ",  or  construction  of 
foundations  and  platforms  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  air  rights  sites  for  industrial 
development". 

Application  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  multi- 
family  housing  construction  in  urban  re- 
newal areas 

Sec.  703.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  con- 
strucUon  of  any  multtfamily  housing  (as 
defined  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  his  designee)  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban 
renewal  area,  and  which  Is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  212  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  to  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  imposing  similar  standards,  will  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  witii  the  Davis-Bacon  .Act,  as 
amended  (40  USC.  276a— 276a-5) .  No  con- 
tract for  loan  or  capital  grant  shall  be  entered 
into  under  this  title  with  resp>ect  to  an  urban 
renewal  area  whose  redevelopment  ■aill  In- 
volve the  construction  of  such  housing  with- 
out first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that 
the  labor  standards  Imposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  (or.  m  the  case  of  bousing 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
212  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  to  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  imposing  similar 
standards,  the  labor  standards  imposed  by 
such   provlslonfi)    wUl   be   maintained   upon 
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the  construction  work  The  Seoretaxy  of 
tAbor  shall  have,  with  r«pect  to  the  labor 
standards  Bp*cifle<l  In  this  subsection,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  R«or- 
ganlzation  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (13 
PJ4.  3176.  64  Stat  1267.  5  VS.C.  133Jt-15). 
and  s«.:Uon  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended    (48  3Ut    948;   40  U  3  C    27ac)." 

TTn-I    Vin — RTTIAL    HOUSINO 

8«c  801.  Section  501  ia(  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  la  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
viously occupied"  wherever  It  appeam 

8«c  803.  Section  502iai  of  'Jie  Housing 
Act  of  1949  19  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
cases  uf  applicants  who  aje  elderly  permins. 
the"    and    Ui«ertini<    m    Ueu    thereof    "The" 

See  8li3  .Section  5o4  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  !«  amended  by  striking  out  "•' .000" 
and   inserting   m   iieu   thereof   "11. 500". 

Src  8«.)4  ai  Section  515(a)  of  the  Homing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Income'  ihe  following  "or  other  persons 
and  t.-tmiUes  of  low  income". 

(b)  Secuon  5l5id)(l)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "elderly  persons  or 
elderly  fanUlleB  '  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of  "occupants   eligible   under  this  section". 

Src  805.  lai  Subsections  (a)  and  ibj  of 
aecUon  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  ar* 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "rental  hous- 
ing" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "rental  or 
cooperative  houAlng" 

(b)  SecUon  515(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting   after     famlUes"   the  following 
"or  other  persons  and  families  of  moderate 
Income  . 

(ci  SecUoa  515(dH4)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  Such  fees  and  charges  mav  In- 
clude payments  to  quaUfled  consulting;  or- 
ganizations or  foundations  which  operate  on 
a  nor-.proflt  basis  and  which  render  servlcea 
or  assistance  to  nonprtjflt  corporations  or 
consumer  cooperatives  who  provide  housing 
and  related  faclUtlea.- 

S«c.  806.  Section  817ia)(l)  of  the  Eoua- 
Ing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  Inserting  "and"  before   •fBi";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •.  and  (Ci"  and  all 
that  follows  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  ".  but  no  :oaa  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  insured  or  made  after  October 
1,  196y.  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
entered   snt.j    before  that  date,    and". 

TTTt^    IX — MISCXIXAMBOrS 

Housxng  tor  the  elderly  or  handxcapped 
S«c    901    SecUon    lOSib)    of   the   Hoi. sing 

and    Urban    Development    Act    of     1966    as 

amended — 

(1(    by    Inserting   ".li  '   after   "ibi". 

(2»  by  stnicing  out  •Effective  with  res  ject 
to  loans  made  on  ir  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  section"  and  Insert- 
ing In   Ueu  thereof  "Section";    and 

(31  bv  adding  at  the  end  therecf  a  lew 
paragraph  is  follows 

"(2i  The  Interest  rite  provided  by  the 
amendment  made  in  paragraph  ili  shal  be 
applicable  'Ai  with  respect  to  any  loan 
made  on  jt  after  August  10  1965,  and  (B) 
with  respect  to  any  l.jan  made  prior  to  such 
date  If  construction  of  the  housing  or  re- 
lated facilities  to  be  assisted  by  such  loan 
waa  not  commenced  prior  to  such  date  and 
not  completed  prior  to  the  QUng  of  an  ap- 
plication for  the  benefits  of  such  interest 
rate." 

Lone-rent  houjnng  in  primte  acccmimoda- 
Monj  /or  dispiaced  famtUe^ — frrm  of 
lease 

Bmc  902  Secuon  23(d)  of  the  United 
States  HouBlng  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
InaerUng  after  "thirty-six  months"  the  fol- 
loiwlng  I  except  that  It  may  be  for  a  term 
of  up  to  sixty  months  In  any  case  In  which 
tiM  public  housing  agency  determines  that 
Um  houalng  to  be  laaaed  thereunder  la 
needed  for  displaced  famiUesi" 


Application  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  tow-rent 

housing    projects    cons\sttng    of    privately/ 

built  housing 

Sec.  003.  SecUon  16(3)  of  the  United  States 
Houalng  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "the  development  of  the  project  in- 
volved" the  following:  "(Including  a  project 
for  the  use  of  privately  built  housing  In  any 
case,  other  than  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 23  of  this  Act,  where  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  builder  or  sponsor  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  such  use  t>efore  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  Is  commenced),  tund 
that  each  such  laborer  or  mechanic  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  leas  than 
one  and  one-half  times  hla  baalc  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  cose  may  be". 
Assistance  for  houstng  in  Alaska 

Sxc.  904  I  a)  The  Secretary  of  Houalng  and 
Urt>an  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  and  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  or 
any  duly  authorized  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof  In  accordance  with  a  statewide 
program  prepared  by  such  State,  agency,  or 
InstrumentaUty,  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  Alaska  natives  and 
other  Alaska  residents  who  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  finance  such  housing  and  related 
facilities  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
they  can  afford.  The  program  shall  (1) 
specify  the  minimum  and  maximum  stand- 
ards for  ruch  housing  and  related  fa- 
clUtles  (not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $7,500 
per  dweUlng  unit):  (2)  to  the  extent  feasible, 
encoursige  the  proposed  users  of  such  hous- 
ing and  related  faculties  to  utilize  mutual 
and  self-help  in  the  construction  thereof; 
and  (3)  provide  experience,  and  encourage 
continued  participation,  in  self-government 
and  Individual  home  ownership 

(b)  Oranta  under  this  section  ahall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  houalng  and  related  faclllUea  to  be 
constructed  under  an  approved  program. 

(c)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  110.000.000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Federal  National  Mortgage   Associatton  par- 
ttcipatitm  in  Federal  Hounng  Adrntnistra- 
tton-iruured  corulrucfion  financing 
Sec.  906  Section  306  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended   by  adding  at  the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"iD  In  any  case  where  the  Association 
makes  a  commitment  to  purchase  under  this 
section  ( 1 )  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
318.  or  (a\  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
3ai(d)  (3)  and  executed  by  a  cooperative  (In- 
cluding an  lnvest<:>r-sponsor) .  a  private  non- 
profit corporation  or  association,  or  a  mort- 
gagor qualified  under  secUon  221  lei.  such 
commitment  may  provide  for  participation 
by  the  Association  in  the  making  of  Insured 
advances  on  the  mortgage  during  construc- 
tion. Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to 
96  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  each  of  the 
advances  involved,  and  the  mortgagee  pro- 
viding the  balance  of  such  amount  shall  per- 
form all  necessary  servicing  and  processing  of 
such  advances  until  the  final  insurance  en- 
dorsement of  the  mortgage  The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  ap- 
prove the  reasonableness  of  the  fee  to  be 
paid  a  parUclpatlng  mortgagee,  taking  Into 
account  Its  services  and  the  extent  of  Its 
participation   In   the  advances  " 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
standby  commitments 
Ssr  906    Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  National 
Houalng  Act  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  the 

last  sentence 

Planning  grants  for  research  on  State  stat- 
utes affecting  local  governments 
SMC.   907.  Section   701(b)    of   the   Housing 
Act  of  1964  la  amended  by  Inserting  t>efore 


the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
".  and  for  grants  to  assist  In  the  conduct  of 
studies  and  research  relating  to  needed  re- 
visions In  State  sUtutea  which  create,  gov- 
ern, or  control  local  governments  and  local 
governmental  operations". 

Public  facility  loans 

Sec  908  Section  203  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(f)  The  restrictions  and  limitations  set 
forth  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  assistance  to  municipalities. 
other  political  subdivisions  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  one  or  more  States,  and  Indian 
tribes,  for  specific  projects  for  cultural  cen- 
ters, including  but  not  limited  to.  museums, 
art  centers  and  galleries,  and  theaters  and 
other  physical  faculties  for  the  performing 
arts,  which  would  be  of  cultural,  educational. 
and  Informational  value  to  the  communities 
and  areas  where  the  centers  would  be  lo- 
cated." 

Use  of  open-space  grants  for  development  of 
existing  open-space  land 

Sec.  909.  (a)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  for 
the  development  and  redevelopment  of  ex- 
Utlng  parks  and  other  of)en  space,"  after 
"the  Nation's  urban  areas". 

(b)  ( 1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  702(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  pmrlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  the  development  or  redevelop- 
ment, for  open-space  uses,  of  existing  open- 
space  land". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  702(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  such  development  or  redevelopment". 
Applying  advances  in  technology  to  housing 
and  urban  development 
amc.  910.  (a)  To  encourage  and  assist  the 
housing  Industry  to  continue  to  reduce  the 
cost  ar.d  improve  the  quality  of  housing  by 
the  application  to  home  construction  of  ad- 
vances in  technology,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  appUcaUon  of  advances  In  tech- 
nology to  urban  development  activities,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary")  u  directed  to — 

il)  conduct  research  and  studies  to  test 
and  demonstrate  new  and  improved  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  applying  advances  In 
technology  to  bousing  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, and  maintenance,  and  to  urban 
development  activities;  and 

I  a  1  encourage  and  promote  the  acceptance 
and  application  of  new  and  improved  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  constructing,  reha- 
bilitating, and  maintaining  housing,  and  the 
application  of  advances  In  technology  to 
urtkan  development  activities,  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  housing  Industry,  communities. 
Industries  engaged  In  urban  development  ac- 
tivities, and  the  general  public. 

(b)  Research  and  studies  conducted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  applicability  to  housing  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance, 
and  urban  development  activities,  of  ad- 
vances In  technology  relating  to  ( 1 1  design 
concepts,  (2)  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion methods,  i3)  manufacturing  processes. 
(4)  materials  and  products,  and  (5)  building 
components 

(ci  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  studies  authorized  by 
this  section  either  directly  or  by  contract 
with  public  or  private  l>odles  or  agencies,  or 
by  working  agreement  with  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Pyderal  Oovemment.  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  desirable  ContracU 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  research 
and  studies  authorized  by  this  section  for 
work  to  continue  not  more  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  any  such  contract. 


(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
ffctlon  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
fear  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
jlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  All  funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
:unlt  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
title  ni  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948.  section 
602  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956.  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Urban  environmental  studies 
Sec  911.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that,  with 
:he  ever-increasing  concentration  of  the  Na- 
•;on's  population  In  urban  centers,  there  has 
jccurred  a  marked  change  in  the  environ- 
3iental  conditions  under  which  most  people 
'.:ve  and  work;  that  such  change  is  charac- 
terized by  the  progressive  substitution  of  a 
Mghly  complex,  man -contrived  environment 
ror  an  environment  conditioned  primarily  by 
r.ature;  that  the  beneficent  or  malignant  in- 
fluence of  environment  on  all  living  creatures 
(s  well  recognized;  and  that  much  more 
Knowledge  is  urgently  needed  concerning  the 
eHect  on  human  beings  of  highly  urbanized 
surroundings.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  authorize  a  comprehenBive  program 
of  research,  studies,  surveys,  and  analyses 
to  Improve  understanding  of  the  envlron- 
nienial  conditions  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  an  urban  society,  and  for  the  In- 
telligent planning  and  development  of  viable 
urban  centers. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
ihls  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to — 

(1)  conduct  studies,  surveys,  research,  and 
analyses  with  resfject  to  the  ecological  fac- 
tors involved  in  urban  living; 

(2)  document  and  define  urban  envlron- 
niental  factors  which  need  to  be  controlled 
or  eliminated  for  the  well-being  of  urban 
life; 

(3)  establish  a  system  of  collecting  and 
receiving  information  and  data  on  urban 
ecological  research  and  evaluations  which 
are  In  process  or  are  being  planned  by  public 
or  private  agencies,  or  individuals; 

(4)  evaluate  and  disseminate  Information 
pertaining  to  urban  ecology  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  Indi- 
viduals, In  the  form  of  reports  or  otherwise; 

(5)  Initiate  and  utilize  urban  ecological 
information  in  urban  development  projects 
Initiated  or  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

(6)  establish  through  interagency  con- 
sultation the  coordinated  utilization  of  ur- 
ban ecological  information  in  projects 
undertaken  or  aslsted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  affect  tha  g:rowth  or  development 
of  urban  areas. 

ici(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish such  advisory  committees  blu  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purp>06e  of  render- 
ing advice  and  submitting  recommendations 
tor  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Such  advisory  committees  shall  render  such 
advice  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and 
may  submit  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  on  their  own  Initiative. 
The  Secretary  may  designate  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  to   assist   such  committees. 

2 1  Members  of  such  advisory  committees 
»hall  receive  not  to  exceed  $100  i>er  day  when 
fQgaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  addition  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
peases  Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analy- 
•M  authorized  by  this  section  either  dl- 
ftctly  or  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
^xAles  or  agencies,  or  by  working  agreement 
*lth  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
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desirable.  Contracts  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  work  under  this  subsection  to 
continue  not  more  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  any  such  contract. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  All  funds 
BO  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  when  so  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

Mortgage  relief  for  certain  homeowners 

Sec.  912.  That  part  of  section  107  of  the 
Housing    and    Urban    Development    Act    of 
1965     which     precedes     subsection      (f)      Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 
"Mortgage  relief  for  certain   homeowners 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  'mortgage'  means  a  mort- 
gage which  (A)  Is  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  (B)  secures  a  home  loan 
guaranteed  or  Insured  under  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  term  'Federal  mortgage  agency' 
means — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  when  used  in  connection  with 
mortgages  Insured  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and 

"(B)  tte  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs when  used  in  connection  with  mort- 
gages securing  home  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  or  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  term  'distressed  mortgagor' 
means  an  Individual  who — 

"(A)  was  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at,  or  was  assigned  as  a  serviceman 
to,  a  mUltary  base  or  other  Federal  Installa- 
tion and  whose  employment  or  service  at 
such  base  or  Installation  was  terminated  sub- 
sequent to  November  1,  1964.  as  the  result  of 
the  closing  (In  whole  or  In  part)  of  such 
base  or  Installation;  and 

"(B)  Is  the  owner-occupant  of  a  dwelling 
situated  at  or  near  such  base  or  installation 
and  upon  which  there  is  a  mortgage  securing 
a  loan  which  Is  In  default  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  such  Individual  to  make  payments 
due   under  such   mortgage. 

"(b)(1)  Any  distressed  mortgagor,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure  of  his  mort- 
gage, may  apply  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
mortgage  agency  for  a  determination  that 
susp>enslon  of  his  obligation  to  make  pay- 
ments due  under  such  mortgage  during  a 
temporary  period  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
avoid  such  foreclosure. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  made 
under  this  subsection  by  a  distressed  mort- 
gagor, the  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall 
issue  to  such  mortgagor  a  certificate  of  mora- 
torium If  It  determines,  after  consultation 
with  the  Interested  mortgagee,  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  Issuance  to  any  distressed 
mortgagor  of  a  certificate  of  moratorium 
under  paragraph  (2),  the  Federal  mortgage 
agency,  the  mortgagor,  and  the  mortgagee 
shall  enter  Into  a  binding  agreement  under 
which — 

"(A)  the  mortgagor  will  be  required  to 
make  payments  to  such  agency,  after  the 
expiration  of  such  certificate.  In  an  aggregate 
amotmt  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  such 
agency  on  behalf  of  such  mortgagor  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c),  together  with  inter- 
est thereon  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
provided  in  the  mortgage;  the  manner  and 
time  In  which  such  payments  shall  be  made 
to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  mortgage 
agency  having  due  regard  for  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  this  section:  and 

"(B)  the  Federal  mortgage  agency  will  be 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  to 
the  extent  of  payments  made  pursuant  to 
■uch  certificate,  which  rights,  however,  shall 


be  subject  to  the  prior  right  of  the  mortgagee 
to  receive  the  full  amount  payable  und«r  the 
mortgage. 

"(4)   Any  certificate  of  moratorium  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  expire  on  which- 
ever of  the  foUov^-lng  dates  Is  the  earUest — 
"(A)   two  years  from   the  date  on  which 
such  certificate  was  issued; 

"(B)  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  mortgagor  gives  notice  In  writing  to  the 
Federal  mortgage  agency  that  he  Is  able  to 
resume  his  obligation  to  make  payments  due 
under  his  mortgage;  or 

"(C)  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Federal  mortgage  agency  determines  that 
the  mortgagor  to  whom  such  certificate  was 
Issued  has  ceased  to  be  a  distressed  mort- 
gagor as  defined  In  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  a  Federal  mortgage 
agency  Issues  a  certificate  of  moratorium  to 
any  distressed  mortgagor  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage,  il  shall  transmit  to  the  mortgagee 
a  copy  of  such  certificate,  together  with  a 
notice  stating  that,  while  such  certificate  is 
in  eflect,  such  agency  will  assume  the  obli- 
gation of  such  mortgagor  to  make  payments 
due  under  the  mortgage. 

"(2)  Payments  made  by  any  Federal 
mortgage  agency  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of 
moratorium  Issue  .1  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage  of  any  distressed 
mortgagor  may  include,  in  addition  to  the 
payments  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1 ,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  payments  under 
such  mortgage  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
certificate,  plus  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
foreclosure  coets  actually  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagee if  a  foreclosure  action  was  dismissed  as 
a  result  of  the  is-suance  of  a  moratorium  cer- 
tificate. Payments  by  the  Federal  mortgage 
agency  may  also  include  payments  of  taxes 
and  insurance  premiums  on  the  mortgaged 
property  as  deemed  necessary  when  these 
items  are  not  provided  for  through  payments 
to  a  tax  and  Insurance  account  held  by  the 
Interested  mortgagee. 

"(3)  While  any  certificate  of  moratorium 
Issued  under  this  section  is  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage  of  any  distressed 
mortgagor,  no  further  payments  due  under 
the  mortgage  shall  be  required  of  such  mort- 
gagor, and  no  action  (legal  or  otherwise) 
shall  be  taken  or  maintained  by  the  mort- 
gagee to  enforce  or  collect  such  payments. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  certificate,  the 
mortgagor  shall  again  be  Uable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  amounts  due  under  the  mortgage 
In  accordance  with  its  terms. 

"(4)  Each  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall 
give  prompt  notice  in  writing  to  the  Inter- 
eMed  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  of  the  ex- 
piration of  any  certificate  of  moratoritim 
Issued  by  it  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Federal  mortgage  agencies  are 
authorized  to  issue  such  individual  and  Joint 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  and  to  Insure  the  uniform  ad- 
ministration thereof. 

"(e)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Treasury  (1)  a 
fund  which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  financial  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  distressed  mortgagors  as 
provided  in  subsection  (o  and  for  paying 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  such  assistance,  and  (2)  a  fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veteraiis'  Affairs  for  the  same  purpose, 
except  adminstrative  expenses.  The  capital 
of  each  such  fund  shall  consist  of  such  sums 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated 
thereto,  and  any  stmis  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Receipts 
arising  from  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
subsection  (o  shall  be  credited  to  the  fun* 
from  which  such  assistance  was  extended. 
Moneys  in  either  of  such  funds  not  needed 
for  current  op>eratlons,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, or  the  Administrator  of  Veteran^'  Af- 
fairs, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  Invested 
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in  boruls  or  other  obUgatloiis  of  the  Vnltvl 
Stat«a.  or  paid  Into  the  Treasury  aa  inl«c«l- 
laneouB  receipt*." 

Actjuuition  of  certain  prctpertif^  ntuated  at 

or    near    mtlttary    txucu    which    have    been 

ordered  to  be  clonrd 

S«(-  9! 3  ia\  NotwIthBtandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  nf  Defense  Is 
authortzed  to  acquire  title  ti).  hold,  manage, 
and  dispijae  of  or.  in  Ueu  thereof,  to  reim- 
burse for  certain  toase*  up<in  private  sale 
of.  or  foreclufoir"  aifalnst.  any  pr'jperiy  Im- 
proved with  a  one-  or  twn-familv  di/el!lRg 
Which  U  situated  at  or  near  «  military  base 
or  installation  which  the  Department  3f  De- 
f«nae  has,  snbaequent  u>  November  1  1964. 
ordered  to  be  cloaed  Ln  whole  or  in  fart.  U 
he  determine* — • 

( 1 1  that  the  owner  of  such  property  U. 
or  haa  been  a  pyderal  employee  employed 
•t  or  In  connection  with  sucJi  baa«  or  In- 
stallation 'other  than  a  temporary  employee 
•ervlntt  under  a  ume  limitation)  or  a  siTvtc*- 
man  issl^fned  thereto: 

i2i  th.it  the  cloalng  of  such  base  *  In- 
stallation. In  whole  or  In  part,  has  rejulred 
or  will  require  the  termination  of  surt  own- 
er's employment  or  service  at  or  in  Connec- 
tion with  such  base  or  Installation,  an  1 

(3.  that  aji  the  result  of  the  act  lal  or 
pending  cloaing  of  such  base  or  Instal  atlon. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  there  Is  no  presen  .  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  such  property  upoi  rea- 
•onnble  terms  and  conditions 

bi  In  ordt'r  u^  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  thia  -lec'ion  such  employees  ot  mili- 
tary personnel  must  be  or  have  been — 

(II  assigned  uj  or  employed  at  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  installation  or  activity  at 
the  time  tt  public  announcement  nf  the 
closure  action 

(2  I  transferred  from  such  insrlallat  on  or 
activity,  or  terminated  as  employees  tu  a  re- 
sult of  reductton-ln-force.  within  six  a  onths 
prior  to  public  announcement  of  the  closure 
action,  or 

<3i  transferred  from  the  Installatl  ;>n  or 
activity  on  an  overseas  tour  unaccompanied 
by  dependents  within  fifteen  months  prior 
to  public  announcement  of  the  closure  ac- 
tion 

Provided  That  at  the  time  of  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  closure  action,  or  iit  the 
time  of  transfer  or  termination  as  set  forth 
above,   svirh    personnel   or  employees  mast— 

(1)  have  been  the  owner-occupant  of  the 
dwelling,  or 

(111  have  vacated  the  owned  dwellln?  as  a 
result  of  Nrtng  iirdered  into  on-poet  h<iuslng 
during  a  sl.T-month  period  prior  to  the  closure 
announoemer' 

ProiTd^d  further.  That  as  a  consequence  of 
such  closure  such  employees  or  penonnel 
must  - 

11)  be  required  to  relocate  because  of  mili- 
tary transfer  ir  acceptance  of  employment 
beyond  a  ;iormal  conunutlng  distance  from 
the  dwelling  for  which  compensation  is 
sought,  or 

(ill  be  unemployed  not  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice  and  able  to  demonitrate 
such  flnanclal  hardship  that  they  aro  un- 
able to  meet  their  mortgage  payments  and 
related  eipen.ses 

(CI  Such  persons  as  the  .Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine  to  be  eligible  undrr  the 
criteria  set  forth  above  shall  elect  eithfr  il) 
to  receive  a  cash  payment  as  "omperwatlon 
for  looses  which  may  be  or  have  been  sus- 
tained In  a  private  sale  or  foreclosure  n  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  difference  be' ween 
(A>  W  per  centum  >f  the  fair  market  vaue  of 
their  property  prior  to  public  announcement 
'Of  IntenUon  to  close  all  or  part  of  the  mili- 
tary bas«  or  Installation  and  ■B)  th<'  falr 
market  value  of  such  property  at  the  tl  ne  cf 
the  sale  oi-  foreclosure,  or  >2|  to  recel /e.  as 
purchase  price  for  their  property  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  *0  per  centum  of  prior  fair 
market  vaiue  as  such  value  U  determined  by 


the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  mortgages.  An  election  to 
receive  a  cash  payment  as  compensation  for 
loes  sustained  in  a  private  sale  ahall  not  be 
effective  In  any  case  in  which  the  property  at 
the  Ume  of  the  sale  is  encumbered  by  a  mort- 
gage loan  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  held  by  a 
federal  agency  unless  such  mortgage  loan  Is 
paid  or  otherwise  fully  satisfied  at  or  prior  to 
the  time  such  cash  payment  Is  made,  or  is 
assumed  by  the  purchaser  (who  must  be  de- 
termined to  be  satisfactory  to  such  federal 
agency  In  the  case  of  a  sale  iiccurrlng  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act).  In 
the  event  of  foreclosure  by  mortgagees  com- 
menced prior  to  the  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth day  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  pay  or  reim- 
burse for  direct  costs  of  foreclosure.  Includ- 
ing deficiency  Judgments. 

(d»  There  ahall  be  In  the  Treasury  a  fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
financial  asaia  lance  provided  above.  The 
capital  of  such  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
rums  as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  appro- 
priated thereto,  and  ahall  consist  also  of 
receipts  from  the  management,  rental,  or 
sale  of  properties  acquired  under  this  section 
which  receipts  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund 
and  shall  be  available,  together  with  funds 
appropriated  therefor,  for  purchase  or  reim- 
bursement purposes  as  provided  above,  as 
well  as  to  defray  expenses  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition,  management,  and 
disposal  of  such  properties,  including  pay- 
ment of  principal.  Interest,  and  expenses  of 
mortgages  or  other  Indebtedness  thereon,  and 
including  the  cost  of  staff  services  and  con- 
tract services,  costs  of  insurance,  and  other 
Indemnity  Any  part  of  such  receipts  not 
required  for  such  expenses  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
ProperUee  acquired  under  this  secUon  ahall 
be  conveyed  to,  and  acquired  In  the  name 
of,  tbe  United  States  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with. 
rent,  renovate,  and  dispose  of,  whether  by 
sales  for  cash  or  credit  or  otherwise,  any 
properties  so  acquired  Provided,  hotcever. 
That  no  contract  for  acquisition,  or  acquisi- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  con- 
tract for  or  acquisition  of  family  housing 
uniu  In  support  of  nUUtary  installations  or 
acUvlUes  within  the  meaning  of  secUon  406 
a)  of  the  Act  of  Augxist  30.  1957  (42  tJfl.C. 
15041),  nor  shall  It  be  deemed  a  transaction 
within  the  contemplation  of  section  2662  of 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code 

(e)  Payments  from  the  fund  created  by 
this  section  may  be  made  Ln  Ueu  of  taxes 
to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
with  re8i>ect  to  real  property.  Including  im- 
provements thereon,  acquired  and  held  under 
this  section.  The  amount  so  paid  for  any 
year  upon  such  property  shall  not  exceed  the 
taxes  which  would  be  paid  to  the  State  or 
subdivision,  as  the  case  may  be.  upon  such 
property  If  It  were  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  shall  reflect  such  allowance  as  may  be 
considered  appropriate  for  expenditures.  If 
any.  by  the  Ooverrunent  for  streeU.  utilities. 
or  other  public  services  to  terse  such  prop- 
erty 

if  I  The  title  to  any  property  acquired 
under  this  section,  the  eligibility  for.  and 
the  amounts  of,  caah  payable,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  conform  to  such  require- 
ments, and  shall  be  administered  under  such 
conditions  sjld  regulations,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  prescribe  8uch  regulation.^ 
ahai;  also  prescribe  the  terms  and  c.^ndltlon.") 
under  which  pavinenus  may  be  nuide  und  in- 
struments arcepted  under  this  section,  and 
all  the  determlrmtlona  and  decUlons  made 
pursuajit  toiuch  revuiatlons  by  the  -Secretary 
of  Defense  regarding  such  payments  and 
conveyances  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under    which    they    are    a{>{u-oved    or    disap- 


proved,   ahall    be    final    and    conclusive   and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 

(gi  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  such  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  administration  of  this 
section.  Such  agreement  may  provide  au- 
thorlty  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  his  designee  to 
make  any  or  all  of  the  determinations  and 
take  any  or  all  of  the  actions  which  the 
Secretary  oX  Defense  Is  authorized  to  under- 
take purstiant  to  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  secUon.  Any  such  determinations 
shall  be  enUtled  to  finality  to  the  some  ex- 
tent as  If  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and.  In  event  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  so 
elect,  the  fund  eatabllahed  pvirsuant  to  sub- 
section  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  carry  out  the  purposes  thereof 

|h)  Section  223(a)(8)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(81  executed  in  connection  with  the  sale 
by  the  Oovemment  of  any  housing  acquired 
pursuant  to  secUon  915  of  the  Demonstra- 
Uon  ClUes  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1986." 

(1)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
acqulsiUon  of  any  property  under  authority 
of  this  section  unless  such  funds  have  been 
specifically  authorized  for  such  purpose  In  a 
military  construction  authorization  Act.  and 
no  moneys  In  the  fund  created  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  id)  of  this  section  may  be  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  except  as  may  be 
provided  In  approprlaUon  Acts. 

(J)   Section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed 
College  housing 

8k3,  914,  Section  404(b)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pub- 
lic" Immediately  before  "educational  Insti- 
tution". 

Sf  udy  conccminjr  relief  of  homeoumers  in 

proximity  to  airports 
Smc    915    SecUon  1113  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserUng  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1113.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  In- 
serUng in  lieu  thereof  "six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Demonstration 
ClUes  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsecUon: 

"lb)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a  I." 

Hydrology  research  for  urban  development 
Btc.  916.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
is  an  Increasingly  severe  Impact  upon  the 
naUonal  economy  occasioned  by  storm  wa- 
ter damages  and  costs  of  storm  drainage  con- 
trol in  urbtin  and  metropolitan  areas;  that 
engineering  technology  directed  toward  the 
specialized  storm  drainage  problems  of  ur- 
banized are^as  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  dr,-\lnage  problems  In  such  areas; 
and  that  effective  areawlde  comprehensive 
planning  requires  efficient  planning  and  de- 
sign of  all  elemeiits  of  urban  drainage 
systems 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized — 

(li  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
agpncles  to  conduct  studies.  Investigations. 
reeearcn.  and  demonstrauons  to  develop  and 
Improve  ail  aspects  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  urban  hydrology  as  it  relates  ta 
storm  drainage  systems  for  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  and  to  collecUon  sewers  for 
such  are<is,  and  by  *orklug  agreements  with 
other  departments  ajid  ngencles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveniment  to  conduct  studies,  Investl- 
gaUons,  research,  and  demonstrations  to  de- 


velop and  Improve  all  asp>ects  of  the  science 
and  technology  of  urban  hydrology; 

(2)  to  evaluate  the  studies,  InvesUga- 
tlons,  research,  and  demonstrations  author- 
ized by  this  section;  and 

(3)  to  make  available,  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means,  the  In- 
formation resulting  fr.im  such  studies.  In- 
vestigations,   research,    and    demonstraUons. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  studies.  InvesUgatlons,  re- 
search, and  demonstrations  undertaken 
aiuier  this  section  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  desirable  for  additional 
legislation  to  develop  the  science  of  urban 
hydrology  and  Its  application. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  secUon. 

le)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
sh.iU  limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  title  in  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948, 
section  603  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

Quarters  and  facilities  for  Federal  home  loan 
banks  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bi'iard 

Skc  917.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
1 12  U.S.C.  1432)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  no  bank  building  sliall  be  bought  or 
erected  to  house  any  such  bank,  nor  shall 
any  such  bank  make  any  lease"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "but,  except  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board,  no  bank  building 
shall  be  bought  or  erected  to  house  any  such 
bank,  or  leased  by  such  bank  under  any 
lease". 

(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1438)  Is  amended — 

(II  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  assess- 
ments may  include  such  amounts  as  tbe 
Board  may  deem  advlsaljle  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  The  Board,  uUllzlng  the  services 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Adminis- 
trator'), and  subject  to  any  limitation  here- 
on which  may  hereafter  be  imposed  In  ap- 
propriation   Acts,    is    hereby    authorized — 

"(.\)  to  acquire.  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  real  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
sec  tlonj 

"(B)  to  construct,  develop,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  buildings  thereon  and  such  facili- 
ties as  In  its  Judgment  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide,  to  such  extent  as  the  board  may 
deem  advisable,  suitable  and  adequate  quar- 
ters and  faclllUes  for  the  board  and  the  agen- 
cies under  Its  admlnlstraUon  or  supervision; 
"(C)  to  enlarge,  remodel,  or  reconstruct 
kny  of  the  same;  and 

"(D)  to  make  or  enter  Into  contracts  for 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  The  board  may  require  of  the  respec- 
tive banks,  and  they  shall  make  to  the  bc«rd, 
such  advances  of  funds  for  the  purposes  set 
out  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  as  In  the  sole  Judgment 
of  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  be  ad- 
visable. Such  advances  shall  be  In  addlUon 
to  the  assessments  authorized  In  subsecUon 
(bl  and  shall  be  apporUoned  by  the  board 
among  the  banks  in  proportion  to  the  total 
sssets  of  the  respective  banks,  determined  In 
such  manner  and  as  of  such  times  as  the 
board  may  prescribe  Each  such  advance 
•hall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4V2  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  advance 
&nd  .ohall  be  repaid  by  the  board  In  such 
Installments  and  over  such  period,  not  longer 
than  twenty-five  years  from  the  making  of 
the  advance,  as  the  board  may  determine. 
Payments  of  Interest  and  principal  upon  such 
sdvances  shall  be  made  from  receipts  of  the 


board  or  from,  other  sources  which  may  from 
Ume  to  time  be  available  to  the  board.  The 
obllgaUon  of  the  board  to  make  any  such 
payment  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States.  To  such  extent  as 
the  board  may  prescribe  any  such  obllg.Htlon 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  legal  investment  for 
the  purposes  of  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of 
section  11  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  16. 

"(3)  The  plans  and  designs  lor  such  build- 
ings and  faclIlUes  and  for  any  such  enhuge- 
ment,  remcxlellng,  or  reconstruction  shall,  to 
such  extent  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  may 
request,  be  subject  to  his  approval. 

"(4)  Upon  the  making  of  arrangements 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  board  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, which  arrangements  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  by  mutual 
agreement  between  them  and  may  Include 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  making  of 
payments  by  the  board  and  such  agencies 
to  the  Administrator  and  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  board,  the  custody,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  such  buildings  and 
faclllUes  and  of  such  real  property  shall  be 
vested  In  the  Administrator  In  accordance 
therewith.  Until  the  making  of  such  ar- 
rangements such  custody,  management,  and 
control.  Including  the  assignment  and  allot- 
ment and  the  reassignment  and  reallotment 
of  building  and  other  space,  shall  be  vested 
In  the  board. 

"(5)  Any  proceeds  (Including  advances) 
received  by  the  board  In  connection  with 
this  subsection,  and  any  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  real  or  other 
property  acquired  by  the  board  under  this 
subsection,  shall  be  considered  as  receipts  of 
the  board,  and  obligations  and  expenditures 
of  the  board  and  such  agencies  in  connection 
with  this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered 
as  administrative  expenses.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  'property'  shall  Include 
Interests  In  property. 

"(6)  With  respect  to  Its  functions  under 
this  subsection  the  board  shall  (A*  annually 
prepare  and  submit  a  budget  program  as  pro- 
vided In  title  I  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  with  regard  to  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations,  and  for  purposes 
of  this  sentence,  the  terms  'wholly  owned 
Government  corporations'  and  'Government 
corpyoraUons',  wherever  used  In  such  title, 
shall  Include  the  board,  and  (B)  maintain 
an  Integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be 
audited  annually  by  the  General  AccounUng 
Office  In  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corpo- 
rate transactions  as  provided  in  such  title, 
and  no  other  audit,  settlement,  or  adjust- 
ment shall  be  required  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions under  this  subsection  or  with  re- 
spect to  claims,  demands,  or  accounts  by  or 
against  any  person  arising  thereunder  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection 
or  by  the  board,  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  functions  thereby  or  there- 
under subsisting  shall  be  applicable  and 
exercisable  notwithstanding  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (DC.  Code. 
sees.  &-413 — 5-428),  except  that  the  proviso 
of  section  16  thereof  shall  apply  to  any 
building  constructed  under  this  subsection, 
and  secUon  306  of  the  Act  of  July  30.  1947 
(61  Stat.  684) ,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  construction,  alteration. 
repair,  or  furnishing  of  public  or  other  build- 
ings or  structures  or  the  obtaining  of  sites 
therefor,  but  any  person  or  body  in  whom 
any  such  function  is  vested  may  provide  for 
delegation  or  redelegatlon  of  the  exercise  of 
such  function. 

"(7)  No  ObllgaUon  shall  be  Incurred  and 
no  expenditure,  except  in  liquidation  of  ob- 
ligation, shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  first 
two  subparagraphs  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  If  the  total  amount  of  all  obliga- 
tions Incurred  pursuant  thereto  would  there- 
upon exceed  $13,200,000  or  such  greater 
amount  as  may  be  prolvded  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  or  other  law." 


Small  Business  Act 

Sec.  918.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '  (A)"  after  "(1)"  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "AdmlnlstraUon;".  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  as  follows: 

■■(Bl  to  allow  an  individual  or  group  of 
persons  cooperating  with  it  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  subparagaph  (A)  to  make 
such  use  of  its  office  facilities  and  related  ma- 
terials and  ser-vices  as  it  deems  appropriate;". 
Use  of  certain  lands  for  cii^il  defense  purposes 

Sec.  919.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland, 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  lor  use  as  a  site  for 
a  National  Guard  Armory  and  for  training 
the  National  Guard  or  for  other  military  pur- 
poses", approved  August  10,  1949  1 63  Stat. 
592),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  land" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  land"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Hotising  and  Urban 
Development  shall  execute  the  necessary  In- 
strument or  instruments  to  provide  that  a 
certain  ptortion  of  land,  not  to  exced  two 
acres,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  as 
more  particularly  determined  and  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  may  be  used 
for  civil  defense  or  other  emergency  prepared- 
ness ptirp>oses  or  the  purposes  stated  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  such  use  shall  not  cause 
the  reverter  clause  set  forth  herein  to  become 
operable." 

Mortgage  insurance  for  land  development — 
Clarifying  amendments 

Sec.  920.  Section  1001(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(11  by  striking  out  'sewerage  disposal  in- 
stallations," and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"sewage  disposal  installations,  steam,  gas, 
and   electric  lines  and   installations."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  after 
"or  common  use",  &nA  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Related  itses  may  Include  industrial 
uses,  ■with  sites  for  such  uses  to  be  in  proper 
proporUon  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  devel- 
opment."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  such  term"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:  "The  term  Improve- 
ments"; and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  "sewage  disposal  in- 
stallaUon,"  in  clause  (1)  the  following:  "or 
a  steam,  gas,  or  electric  line  or  installation,". 

Miscellaneous  and  technical  amendments 
Sec.  921.   (a)   Section  106(d)   of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  227(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section  (b)(2)"  in  clause  (vl)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  ". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  305(e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "supplementing"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "supplementary". 

(d)  Section  308  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(ai" 

(el  Section  512  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  IX"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  of  "IX.  X,  or  XI". 

(fi  Section  1001(c)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  'mort- 
gage' "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  'mort- 
gagee' ". 

(g)  Section  1  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  X"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "X, 
and  XI". 

{  h )  Section  1 02  ( h )  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  213  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act, 
as  amended,  the  Commissioner"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "section  213  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  section  221(d)  (3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  section  101  of  the 
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Hou  .tng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19C6 
(Inaofu-  a«  tlie  prorlalons  of  such  aectlona 
relat«  '-o  cooperative  houaVngi.  tiie  Secretary 
trf  Ho\i»lng  suid  Urban  Development",  and 
by  striking  out  such  section"  eacn  place  It 
appears  ftncl  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ''aucb 
■ectii.ins' 

AMENOMKNT    OrTTRES    BT     US      aSBLCT 

Mr  ASPILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .KascLxr  BtrUe 
out  pa^e  d«.  line  21.  ernd  a:!  that  rr>UowB 
down  '.hrough  page  100,  line  11.  and  .naert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sk:  701  I  a)  3«cUon  llOid)  of  the  :ious- 
Ing  Act  of  1949  U  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately alter  tbe  colon  at  the  end  (f  the 
ftrst  proviso  the  following:  'Profld^d  fu^her. 
That  any  publicly-owned  facility,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  not  earlier 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  dat«  cf  the 
enactment  of  the  Demonstration  Cltlei  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  shall 
be  deemed  to  benefit  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect or  projects  to  the  extent  of  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  benefits  of  such  facility.  If  such 
facility  (A)  Is  used,  or  Is  to  be  used,  by  the 
public  predominantly  for  cultura;.  exhibi- 
tion, or  civic  purposes:  iB|  Is  located  *lthln. 
adjacent  to.  or  In  tbe  Immediate  vicinity  of 
•uch  urban  renewal  project  or  prcjecw; 
(C)  Is  found  to  contribute  materially  io  the 
objective*  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  or  plana 
for  such  project  or  projects,  and  iD)  is  not 
otherwise  eligible   as   a   local   grant- In  aid;'. 

"ibi  Section  112(a)  of  such  A:t  la 
amend^d  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following-  ':  P-ianded 
furthrr.  That  no  such  expenditure  aiaUI  be 
deemed  Ineligible  as  a  local  grant-in-iild  In 
connection  with  an  urban  renewal  pi  oject, 
to  the  extent  that  the  expenditure  Is  other- 
wise eligible.  If  the  facilities,  land.  buU lings. 
or  structures  with  respect  to  which  the  ex- 
penditure U  made  are  located  wlthl  i  one 
mile  of  the  project  (or  wuhla  such  greater 
distance  from  the  project  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  In  the  case  of  an  expendl- 
tvire  and  project  which  the  Secretary 
determines  meet  the  objectives  of  thl»  sec- 
tion but  cannot  be  encompassed  with  n  the 
one-mile  limitation) '. 

"(c)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  local  share  of  urban 
renewal  costs  Is  being  met  by  local  non- 
cash grants-in-aid.  and  that  the  success  of 
many  projects  la  dependent  upon  the  credits 
allowed  therefor,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  a  study  of  the  ways 
In  which  local  communities  are  meetlnif  their 
share  of  these  costs  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  policies  to  govern  the  recognition 
of  local  expenditures  for  such  credits  The 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  bs  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  study  Is  lisreby 
authorized  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  m^nutes 
In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  important  ameiidmenr  It  ha.'?  Just 
three  parts  Section  701  as  It  appears  In 
the  rep<->rted  bill  would  ?lve  the  commu- 
nities credk  toward  their  share  of  urban 
renewal  of  25  percent  of  costs  of  civic, 
community,  exhibition  facilities,  anil  mu- 
nicipal projects 

The  word  municipal'  was  add;d  at 
the  la,^t  minute  In  lur  committee  £.nd  it 
has  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from 
the  Department,  from  communities 
throughout  the  country  and  from  vari- 
ous other  sources  The  term  "munici- 
pal" is  not  defined  and  the  Department 
points  out  that  :t  is  so  inconsistent  with 


the  rest  of  the  section  as  to  be  practically 
meaningless. 

The  Department  Is  deeply  concerned, 
as  I  and  as  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are,  that  the  wide  open  term 
might  lead  to  Impossible  pressure  on  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  urban  renewal 
program  and  might  well  distort  that 
program  by  encouraging  lower  pri- 
ority projects  for  the  sake  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  credits 

To  meet  tho.se  objectioris.  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  word  "municipal",  thereby 
leaving  that  section  in  the  same  form 
as  was  approved  by  the  Senate 

This,  without  question.  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant proviso  In  my  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  there  are  two  other  por- 
tions which  I  should  like  to  comment  on. 

The  second  provision  would  liberalize 
section  712  In  the  existing  urban  renewal 
law  by  permitting  certain  expenditures 
by  universities  and  hospitals  to  be  count- 
ed toward  the  community  share  of  urban 
renewal  projects  Existing  law  allows 
the  expenditures  if  they  meet  the  criteria 
in  section  112  and  if  they  are  made  in 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  an  urban  renewal 
project. 

The  phrase  "in  the  vicinity"  has  never 
been  defined  by  the  Congress  and  many 
universities  feel  that  the  Department  has 
interpreted  it  too  restrictively  in  their 
definition  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
urban  renewal  project 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  mterpreta- 
tlon  by  the  Department  does  not  take 
into  account  many  local  factors  and  the 
different  shapes  of  some  campuses 

My  amendment  would  simply  define 
"in  the  vicinity"  to  mean  within  1 
mile.  And  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
before  any  expenditure  could  be  counted 
in  this  area  it  wculd  have  to  meet  the 
guidelines  created  in  the  law  to  assure 
that  the  expenditures  are  truly  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  urban  renewal 
project 

The  final  section  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  undertake  a  special  study  of  the 
way  In  which  communities  are  now  meet- 
ing their  share  of  urban  renewal  cost 
and  the  problems  they  are  having  in  pro- 
viding their  one-third  share  or  their  one- 
fourth  share  as  the  circumstances  may 
be. 

The  Secretary  would  report  back  to 
the  Congress  next  year  with  any  recom- 
mendations he  might  wish  to  make  on 
changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  local 
financing  to  as.sure  that  all  communities 
are  treated  equitably 

I  think,  and  I  feel  certain,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  will  welcome 
this  study  and  take  action  on  any  recom- 
medations  that  he  makes 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  wUl 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  recalls,  there  were  substan- 
tial problems  that  were  raised  relative 
to  the  language  In  section  701  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  bill  that  eliminates  for 
consideration  facilities  whose  construc- 
tion were  less  than  the  3-year  period, 
which  was  kind  of  an  arbitrary  dropoff 


date.  And  there  were  suggestions  that 
some  flexibility  in  relation  to  that  should 
be  evolved. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  referring  to  individual  proj- 
ects such  as  mine  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  which 
do  not  quite  meet  the  definition  of  the 
law  that  construction  of  the  facility  for 
which  there  is  sought  to  be  taken  a  non- 
cash credit,  was  not  constructed  within 
3  years  prior  to  approval  of  an  urban 
renewal  project? 

Mr.  HANNA  That  is  precisely  the 
point. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  drawing  this  amend- 
mentment  If  I  may  say  so,  I  drew  It 
deliberately  to  exclude  consideration  for 
the  time  being  of  that  kind  of  special 
exception. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Is  this  what  the  report 
Is  supposed  to  have  developed — an  ap- 
proach to  this  problem? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  amendment  does 
not  go  to  that  kind  of  situation.  The 
reason  it  does  not  is  because  I  feel  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  come  up  with 
general  language  that  will  cover  every 
type  of  situation. 

The  language  I  have  come  up  with 
does  cover  those  situations  that  can  be 
covered  by  general  language  at  least  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  these  few  additional  minutes 
to  make  clear  the  principal  thrust  of  my 
amendment  which  goes  to  this  proposi- 
tion: by  inclusion  of  the  word  "munici- 
pal" in  section  701  we  say  to  the  cities 
that  any  municipal  facilities,  be  they  po- 
lice statioris,  municipal  oflice  buildings, 
courthouses,  firehouses  or  whatever  they 
may  be — that  the  construction  of  these 
facilities  within  an  urban  renewal  project 
will  generate  25-percent  noncash  credit. 

If  my  amendment  Is  not  adopted,  these 
communities  will  generate  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  noncash  credit — and 
each  of  these  noncash  credit  dollars,  let 
me  point  out,  generates  2  Federal  dollars 

This  Is  the  thrust  of  my  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  at  the 
same  time  that  I  am  not  eliminating  the 
25  percent  that  would  be  allowed  as  non- 
cash credit  for  civic  facilities  that  benefit 
and  that  are  located  within  and  benefit 
an  urban  renewal  project. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  out  well  in  the  language 
of  the  Senate  report  which  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  this  body  at  this  time. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

While  the  legislative  language  Is  quite 
broad,  the  oommltlee  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  It  had  very  speclflc  types  of  facilities  in 
mind.  It  Intends  this  provision  to  apply  to 
public  auditoriums,  concert  halls,  theaters, 
central  libraries,  museiuns.  exhibition  halls. 
art  galleries,  band  shells,  settings  few  his- 
torical sites,  meeting  halls  and  similar  facili- 
ties for  general  use.  It  does  not  Intend  thl* 
provision  to  apply  to  tacUlUes  associated  with 
normal  governmental  functions,  such  as  city 


tialls.  municipal  office  buildings,  or  court- 
nouses,  nor  should  It  be  applicable  to  faciU- 
•Jes  prortded  principally  for  athletic  or  recre- 
itional  purposes,  such  as  stadiums,  gym- 
nasiums, or  skating  rinks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  rise? 

Mr  WIUNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIFIMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  In  order  to  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashley]? 

The  CHAIRMAN  It  is  always  In  or- 
der to  offer  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  so,  when  should  It 
be  offered''    At  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  wi.shes  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute. It  can  be  offered  now. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  Ashley 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  close  at 
the  end  of  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
all  debate  on  amendments  be  limited  to 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MBS.  DWYER 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Dwyek  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ashley:  Strike  out  section  701  beginning 
on  page  99.  line  20,  and  ending  on  page  100, 
line  H,  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  of  germaneness.  It  Is  a  simple 
motion  to  strike  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  that 
this  Is  obviously  a  motion  to  strike  out 
and  cannot  be  submitted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  listened  very  attentively  to 
the  remarks  of  my  esteemed  senior  col- 
league on  the  subcommittee  from  Ohio, 
and  among  some  of  the  phrases  I  picked 
cat  were  the  fact  that  the  agency  had 
voiced  vigorous  opposition,  and  evidently 


in  voicing  their  opposition  to  certain 
Members  in  the  Congress  and  on  the 
committee,  neglected  to  inform  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  of  this  vigorous  opposi- 
tion. 

When  we  consider  the  words — and 
despite  the  Senate  committees  report — 
"cultural,  exhibition,  or  civic  purposes." 
I  do  not  see  that  there  should  be  any 
greater  problem  in  determining  what  a 
municipal  purpose  is.  I  think  it  is  a 
whole  lot  simpler  to  define  municipal 
purpose  than  it  is  to  define  cultural,  ex- 
hibition, or  civic  purposes. 

I  feel  that  if  there  is  any  validity  to  the 
gentleman's  argument,  then  we  should 
strike  section  701  in  toto,  in  its  entirety, 
and  then  wait  for  that  report  to  come  in  a 
year  from  now.  But  if  we  can  go  along 
with  the  words  "cultural,  exhibition,  or 
civic  purposes"  that  are  not  defined,  then 
I  feel  certainly  that  there  is  a  strong 
argument  that  can  be  made  for  municipal 
purposes. 

I  for  one  am  certainly  In  favor  of  cul- 
tural and  civic  purposes.  By  the  same 
token,  I  am  also  In  favor  of  the  neces- 
sary facilities  that  many  of  our  com- 
munities need,  and  I  certainly  feel  that 
a  central  police  headquarters  Is  Just 
as  Important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  a  community  as  is  an  exhibi- 
tion center  or  a  cultural  center. 

By  comparison,  in  fact,  if  we  were  to 
grade  these  in  Importance,  I  would  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  "municipal"  should 
come  first  and  the  others  later  if  there 
were  funds  remaining. 

Additionally,  in  the  arguments  •which 
were  given  In  proposing  this  particular 
amendment,  there  was  no  breakdown  on 
what  the  total  cost  would  be  either  way. 
No  figures  have  been  propounded,  nor 
could  they  be  projected,  for  the  possible 
cost  of  the  "cultural,  exhibition,  or  civic" 
purposes,  as  the  three  words  that  remain 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Nor  have  any  figures  been  projected 
for  the  cost  that  the  word  "munlcipar' 
would  mean  in  this  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  reject  this  amendment. 
Let  us  make  a  real  decision.  Either 
we  are  going  to  allow  these  lofty,  very 
important  projects  to  be  given  a  25-per- 
cent credit,  and  allow  aJl  of  them,  or. 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  let  us  not  be  prej- 
udiced against  municipal  projects  but 
let  us  delete  the  entire  section.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  motion  offered  to  do 
that  subsequent  to  the  vote  on  the  Ashley 
Emiendment,  In  view  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  indi- 
cated that  there  was  no  breakdown  of 
the  cost  fljTures.  I  believe  that  Is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  first  water. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  to  in- 
clude "municipal"  was  made  at  the  last 
minute.  There  was  no  hearing  on  the 
inclusion.  There  was  no  request  for  tes- 
timony. The  gentleman  offered  this  af- 
ter the  subcommittee  concluded  hearings 


when  the  bill  was  being  taken  up  before 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  Is  correct. 
By  the  same  token,  no  hearings  were 
held,  and  no  evidence  or  testimony  was 
taken,  on  the  words  "cultural,  exhibition, 
or  civic." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  was,  before  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  None  was  pre- 
sented ♦.<>  us.  Not  one  single  bit  of  evi- 
dence was  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  by  this 
amendment. 

When  the  bill  came  over  from  the 
other  body,  as  I  recall,  there  were  quite 
a  number  of  special  projects  Included. 
Frankly.  I  have  always  felt  that  was  the 
wrong  approach  to  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  Hou.se  Committee  came  in  with 
a  substitute  approach,  and  included  this 
section,  which  embodies  a  credit  of  25 
percent  for  a  number  of  types  of  build- 
ings that  can  be  included.  To  me  that 
Ls  a  much  more  fair  approach. 

But  if  we  leave  out  the  credit  for  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  this  would  destroy  It, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  was  a  very  good  point. 
Certainly  there  cannot  be  anytliing 
which  would  contribute  more  to  a  com- 
munity or  to  its  redevelopment  than  a 
police  station  or  than  a  modernized  jail, 
if  that  is  necessar>\  or.  if  it  fitted  In 
with  the  redevelopment  program,  for 
that  matter,  even  a  city  hall,  if  it  were 
a  necessary  part  of  the  redevelopment 
program. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  it  is  utterly  foolish,  It 
seems  to  me,  for  us  to  try  to  decimate  this 
particular  section.  I  think  it  is  both 
proper  and  desirable  to  include  this 
type  of  facility  and  to  permit  a  percent- 
age of  credit.  It  is  a  much  better  ap- 
proach than  having  the  special  projects 
brought  out  specifically  in  the  bill  as  was 
done  in  the  other  body.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  he  defeated. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  my  neighbor 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  concur  completely  wltli 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  As  I  re- 
call it,  when  this  bill  was  being  marked 
up,  it  had  some  40  or  50  projects  in  it 
which  were  municipal  projects. 

Mr.  HARDY.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  municipal  projects. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Then  it  was  very 
wisely  decided  to  delete  these  projects 
and  put  in  qualification  language  or  gen- 
eral language  by  which  any  city  that 
qualified  could  make  application  for  mu- 
nicipal projects. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  under  the  language  in  this  bUl 
there  is  25-percent  credit  Instead  of  the 
100 -percent  credit  which  Is  allowed  for 
specific  projects  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Exactly.  I  do  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  vote  this  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  HARDY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHLEY  Is  It  not  true  thai  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  L«  get  away  from  the 
special  exception  legijlatlon  that  we  have 
had  year  In  and  year  out  where  privileged 
Members  ctin  come  In  and  say  that  for 
the  city  of  Norfolk  or  the  city  of  Toledo 
we  will  be  treated  a  little  differently'' 

Mr.  HAflDY  I  will  say  to  Che  gentle- 
man that  IS  exactly  what  the  committee 
was  attempting  to  do  when  they  Included 
this  section  In  here  They  Included  mu- 
nicipal building,  which  was  entirely 
proper.  If  you  leave  these  out,  you  de- 
feat the  whole  purpose  of  the  section. 

Mr  ASHLJT/  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further' 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ASHLETY.  We  are  Ulking  about 
cities  goln<  forward  with  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  and  cultural  facilities. 
These  are  cities  that  will  be  getting  un- 
dreamed of  credits — and  Mr  Wunall 
should  agree  with  this — the  result  will  be 
that  small  cities  that  want  to  do  some- 
thing with  urban  redevelopment  \«here 
It  Is  really  needed  will  be  precluded  from 
doln«  so. 

Mr  HARDY  I  will  say  to  the  geatle- 
man  that  I  do  not  think  he  is  mak  ng  a 
proper  distinction  here,  because  •  here 
are  cities — and  I  have  one  In  my  di.-  trlct 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  on<?  in- 
cluded In  the  Senate  bill — that  had  a 
municipal  project  In  It.  Under  the  lan- 
guage before  as  it  is  left  out  entirely. 
That  city  Is  certainly  as  entitled  to  In- 
clude a  municipal  type  of  facility  In  Its 
urban  redevelopment  as  any  other  city 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  It  must  do  It 
In  order  to  have  a  proper  redevelopment 
program. 

Mr  ASHLEY  It  does  not  have  to  be 
included,  does  if 

Mr.  HARDY  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  you  should  exclude  that  than  a 
dvlc  center 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  May  I  ask  the  ger  tie- 
man,  does  he  understand  whether  the  use 
of  the  word  "municipal"  expands  the 
scope  of  the  entire  program  by  teiis  and 
tens  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollar.s? 

Mr.  HARDY  I  will  say  to  the  ^'entle- 
man  that  he  sits  on  the  committee  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  try  to  see  how  far 
this  thing  goes,  but  I  do  know  if  yoi  do 
not  have  something  of  that  kind  in  the 
bill,  you  are  leaving  a  lot  of  good  projects 
out  that  should  be  included. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  ChaLonan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rh'Xle  Island 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding 

I  heard  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  The  gentleman  from  C»hlo 
said  that  smaller  cities  will  be  hurt  Let 
us  be  realistic  atiout  this.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  a^jree  that  the  smaller 
cities  cannot  afford  exhibition,  civic,  or 
cultural  centers  What  they  need  most 
is  a  police  station,  a  flrehouse,  a  .:ity 
hall,  a  Jallhouse.  or  a  courthouse 

Mr  HARDY  Actually,  the  city  I  am 
speaking  about  in  my  district  mlsht  be 
classified  a.<?  one  of  the  ."onaller  cities,  and 


I  will  aay  that  it  will  be  hurt  U  you  leave 
this  out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   I  Mr    Ashliy). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
kMKmMzm  orr^LXD  bt  ms.  ttxitrta. 

Mr  MLTLTER  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameadment  offered  by  Mr  Mt7LTi«;  Start- 
ing wtUi  line  18  of  ihe  bill,  on  pag«  03,  strike 
out  ail  the  mAtertai  ttirougii  Un«  10  on  page 
96. 

On  page  B6,  IIdb  13.  BtrUu  out  "Sec.  006  ' 
and   sub«UCUt«  "Sec.  603  " 

Mr     PATMAN      Mr     Chairman.    wlU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MULTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  hereafter,  each 
amendment  and  debate  thereon  be 
limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  that  we  up  that  to  15  minutes 
on  each  amendment? 

Mr  PATMAN  Well,  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Insists. 

Mr  WTDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  we 
can  yield  back  such  time  as  remains  on 
any  amendment,  which  Is  not  consumed. 
I  am  sure,  and  I  hope,  that  many  of  the 
amendments  will  not  require  any  more 
than  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put 
that  unanimous-consent  request  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Witnall]  that 
there  be  allocated  15  minutes  for  the 
discussion  of  each  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gervtleman  from 
Texas?         

Mr  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  reported 
or  nunored  that  the  ruraJ  development 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  which  a  rule  heis  been  granted  provid- 
ing for  3  hours  of  debate  will  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  If  that 
be  true.  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  that  will 
not  be  taken  up  under  this  15-mlnute 
limitation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  view  of  that  as- 
surance, does  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi withdraw  his  reservation  of  ob- 
jection? 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yleJd  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wotild  like  to  amend  my  request  to  pro- 
vide that  the  last  5  minutes  of  the  15 
minutes  granted  upon  each  amendment 
be  reserved  to  the  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  OER.ALD  R  PORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  be- 
lieve  that   the  Chair  ought  to  proceed 


along  the  thoughts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  believe  we  ought 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pemisylvania.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
willing  to  trust  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
minority  leader  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — I  am  willing  to  trust 
them  thereon  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Chair  wUl  rule  In  accordance  therewith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  asks  unani- 
mous coiisent  that  debate  on  all  amend- 
ments upon  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
limited  to  15  minutes,  and  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  strike  three 
sections  of  the  historic  preservation  title 
in  the  bill.  I  want  to  make  clear  tliat 
this  is  by  no  means  because  I  am  opposed 
to  either  the  purpose  or  the  main  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Special  Committee  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation that  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  far  more  responsibility  In  this 
area  than  they  are  now  doing.  However, 
I  think  that  we  should  not  rim  off  In  all 
directions  on  this  subject.  We  must 
avoid  a  scattergun  approach. 

My  amendment  would  strike  sections 
603.  604,  and  605  of  the  bill.  These  would 
authorize  grants  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation;  special  grants 
for  historic  surveys,  under  the  section 
701  comprehensive  urban  planning  pro- 
gram: and  the  use  of  the  limited  funds 
for  low  interest-rate  loans  for  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  historic  struc- 
tures. I  believe  all  three  of  these  provi- 
sions are  either  duplications  or  unde- 
sirable. 

The  first  of  these,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  to  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
completely  duplicates  legislation  con- 
tained in  S.  3035,  which  has  already 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
That  bin  would  authorize  grants  to  the 
National  Trust  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  authority  Is  even  broader 
than  in  our  bill,  since  it  covers  grants  for 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  property 
as  well  as  for  renovation  and  restoration. 

I  think  the  national  trust  has  been  do- 
ing a  fine  job.  and  I  particularly  com- 
mend its  efforts  because  of  its  demon- 
strated ability  to  involve  private  efforts 
and  contributions  for  this  very  impor- 
tant work.  However.  I  think  it  Is  simply 
poor  Federal  organization  to  provide 
competing  grant  programs  to  assist  this 
organization. 

Further,  I  believe  it  is  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  grants  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Most  of  the  activities  of  the 
national  trust  relate  to  properties  of  na- 
tionwide importance  This  type  of  his- 
toric preservation  activity  is  closely  re- 


,aied  to  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
tlu  Interior. 

Section  604  of  the  bill,  which  I  also 
propose  to  strike  would  add  special  pro- 
visions to  the  section  701  comprehensive 
arban  planning  program.  This  program 
already  assists  in  areawide  historic  sur- 
veys. The  effect  of  the  new  provisions 
would  be  to  authorize  more  detailed 
atudies  of  individual  historic  structures. 
Also,  it  would  allow  a  locality  to  under- 
take such  historic  surveys  and  planning 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  undertaking 
a  general  program  of  comprehensive 
planning. 

Such  historic  activities  aj-e  certainly 
desirable,  and  can  be  useful  If  carried 
.Ml  separately  from  a  general  planning 
program.  However,  the  section  701  pro- 
gram is  simply  unable  to  carry  any  ex- 
tra burden  of  this  sort  at  this  time. 
The  recent  independent  OfiQces  Ap- 
propriation Act  provides  $33  million  for 
the  program.  Applications  are  already 
on  hand  for  about  $25  million  of  this 
amount.  New  applications  are  coming 
;n  at  an  average  rate  of  about  65  a 
month,  and  it  is  obvious  that  stringent 
priorities  must  be  established  to  assure 
the  best  use  of  the  limited  available 
funds. 

The  last  of  the  sections  which  I  pro- 
pose to  strike  is.  in  many  respects,  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  three.  It  would 
amend  the  present  rehabilitation  loan 
program,  under  section  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964.  It  would  make  available 
the  special  3-percent,  long-term  loans 
under  that  section  to  owners  or  tenants 
of  historical  or  architecturally  valuable 
properties  to  finance  their  restoration. 
These  loans  would  be  used  primarily  by 
private  individual.';,  and  could  be  used  to 
refinance  existing  mortgage  debt,  as  well 
as  the  restoration  work. 

I  have  no  objection  to  pouring  new 
legislative  wine  into  old  statutory  bottles 
when  there  is  some  purpose  to  be  served 
thereby.  However,  I  see  no  purpose  In 
diverting  a  good  program  to  an  entirely 
different  purpose. 

The  rehabilitation  loan  program  has 
as  its  purpose  the  provision  of  low  In- 
terest loans  to  persons  who  are  being 
required  to  upgrade  their  property  or 
have  it  taken  by  public  condemnation — 
either  because  they  are  in  an  urban  re- 
newal rehabilitation  area  or  a  code 
enforcement  area.  Moreover,  these 
loans  are  available  only  to  persons  other- 
wise unable  to  meet  their  mortgage 
payments  with  20  percent  of  their  In- 
come. It  makes  good  sense  to  help  such 
persons  to  stay  where  they  are  and  bring 
their  properties  up  to  the  new  standards 
Jor  the  area,  rather  than  to  evict  them 
and  pay  them  an  even  greater  subsidy 
for  the  cost  of  moving  them  and  finding 
adequate  quarters  for  them  elsewhere. 
The  funds  for  this  program  should  not 
be  diverted  for  historic  preservation 
purposes. 

That,  also,  raises  the  question  of 
whether  a  separate  loan  program  should 
be  proposed  Instead.  I  think  that  would 
be  premature.  We  are  authorizing.  In 
the  other  provisions  of  the  historic  pres- 
ervation title,  very  substantial  new  grant 
assistance  to  State  and  local  public 
bodies  for  historic  preservation  activities. 


including  both  acquisition  and  restora- 
tion, under  the  existing  open  space  and 
urban  beautiflcation  program.  These 
public  bodies  do  not  need  loans  in  addi- 
tion to  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment  which  would  strike  these 
three  provisions.  To  do  so  will  result  in 
more,  rather  than  less,  effective  Federal 
assistance  for  historic  preservation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  other 
words,  this  Is  In  the  blU  and  you  are 
seeking  to  strike  it  out  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  was  not  this  bill  set- 
tled in  the  committee?  I  never  saw  such 
a  disorganized  mess  on  this  floor.  Tlie 
committee  members  themselves  do  not 
know  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
We  have  heard  that  same  comment  so 
often,  no  one  will  take  it  seriously.  I 
think  the  committee  has  labored  long 
and  well  and  arduously  on  this  bill.  Like 
many  another  bill  of  the  length  of  this 
bill,  things  get  into  It  that  ought  not  to 
be  In  It,  and  some  things  are  left  out  that 
ought  to  be  in  It.  The  purpose  of  the  5- 
minute  rule  Is  to  permit  us  to  correct 
such  matter  and  to  Improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  surprised  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MulterI.  As  I  recall, 
he  voted  to  report  this  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety. This  was  Incorporated  in  the  bill 
when  he  voted  on  It  in  the  committee. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  this 
might  be  coming  up  at  this  time  as  a 
punishment  to  me  for  some  of  the  posi- 
tions that  I  have  taken  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  because  this  is  a  section  of 
the  bill  I  sponsored  originally.  Actual- 
ly It  had  been  prepared  through  a  com- 
mission that  was  appointed  after  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant.  On  that  commis- 
sion Senator  Mxxskh:  of  Maine  served 
for  the  Senate  and  I  served  for  the 
House.  Former  Congressman  Rains  of 
Alabama  was  one  of  those  who  were  very 
prominent  in  the  formulation  of  the 
suggested  legislation.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  has  received  considerable  thought. 
Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  In 
both  Houses.  There  is  tremendous  in- 
terest in  this  bill  and  the  amount  of 
fimds  involved  in  this  is  miniscule  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  funds  that  are 
in  this  Un. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  do  something 
urgently  In  this  area,  or  we  are  going 
to  bulldoce  out  of  existence  almost  every 
historic  site  In  the  United  States.    It  is 


tragic  to  think  today  that  many  people 
tliink  It  is  not  important  to  consider 
something  such  as  tills  immediateiy. 
We  are  really  losing  part  of  our  herit- 
age day  by  day  through  the  highway 
and  other  projects  all  over  this  country. 
Tills  is  meaningful  legislation.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  back  it.  I  certainly  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  is  going  to  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REX'SS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nev.-  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALLl  and  urge  Members  to  vote 
dow^l  the  amendment. 

I  think  these  three  sections  of  the  his- 
toric preservation  bill  are  important. 

The  organization  to  which  section  603 
permits  grants,  the  national  trust  for 
historic  preservation  is  a  very  distin- 
guished public  organization. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
said,  a  verj-  high  level  bipartisan  com- 
mission has  worked  out  the  det-ails  of  this 
bill.  I  voted  for  it  in  committee  and  I 
support  it.  Irrespective  of  the  disagree- 
ments I  may  have  on  other  sectio'is  of 
this  bUl,  and  they  are  deep  seated.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  retain  these  sections 
in  the  bill  and  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MLTLTER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  I  agree  on  almost  every- 
thing that  he  has  said  except  when  he 
said  that  this  may  be  Intended  to  punish 
him  for  some  of  the  positions  he  has 
taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  this  House.  I  certainly  have 
the  highest  respect  for  him.  We  have 
worked  together  very  closely  on  many 
matters  in  and  out  of  committee. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorrj'  to  take 
a  position  opposite  to  his  position  on  this 
particular  amendment.  At  the  same 
time  I  want  to  assure  him,  I  am  not 
seeking  any  revenge  or  trjlng  to  take 
anything  out  on  him  for  any  position 
that  he  has  taken.  I  know  that  what- 
ever position  he  has  taken  is  a  conscien- 
tious position  in  accordance  with  what 
he  thinks  is  right. 

The  only  reason  for  offering  this 
amendment  at  this  time  Is  that  I  think 
this  does  not  belong  In  this  bill. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  when 
the  appropriate  bill  comes  before  this 
House  covering  this  matter.  I  will  be 
happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
urging  Its  enactment.  But  we  ought  not 
to  take  out  of  this  bill  the  small  amoimt 
of  funds  that  we  have  available  here  and 
divert  them  to  this  purpose  when  we 
have  another  fund  that  is  available  for 
them.  Mind  you.  I  am  not  touching  the 
grants  but  only  touching  the  loan  provi- 
sions here. 
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vrould  go  even  further  than  this.    If  we  es- 
.»KiicVi   ft  nrlnpinl**  thnf.  anv  lf>ralltv  can  le- 


the  future  of  the  xrrban  renewal   program 
with  Boeclal  reference  to  the  limited  iunds 


The   Secretary   of   Housing    and 
Urban  Development. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
grentleman   from  New  York   [Mr.   Mri- 

TSRl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT      jTrrSED     BT      ME       M008HCAD 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows 

Amendcien!.  o(Tere<l  by  Mr  Moorhcao 
Page  i06.  linea  16  Oirough  19.  itnke  out  "or 

(2)  *  nion^jage  lasured  under  s«cUon  3ai(d) 

(3)  and  executed  by  a  cooperative  (includ- 
ing an  Investor-sponsor) ,"  and  Inserting  In 
ll«u  thp.-«>f  "(21  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
■•etlon  220  or  I3i  a  mortgage  Insured  un- 
der section  221(dii3)  and  executed  by  a 
oooper.iUve  (Including  an  lnTe«tor-sp<jaeon . 
a  Uni::<?<1  dividend  .corporation.". 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Chairman. 
PHA  section  220  permits  the  FTiA  to 
insure  mort«a«e  loans  for  housing  and 
urban  renewal  areas 

PHA  section  221  d) '3i  does  the  same 
thing  for  FHA  for  housing  for  low  In- 
come families. 

These  programs  work  because  In  past 
years  for  construction  money,  borrowers 
tuLve  been  able  to  sjet  money  from  exist- 
ing lending  In-sUtutlons  on  the  assurance 
that  PaniUe  Mae  would  buy  them  out 

The  present  mortgage  market,  even 
for  construction  mortgages.  Ls  so  tight 
th»t  these  builders  cannot  set  their  con- 
struction money.  In  this  bill — b*'fore  my 
amendment — we  authorize  Pannie  Mae 
to  oome  up  with  construction  money  for 
■  few  of  these  Instlturions.  But  we  did 
not  cover  s*>ct!on  220.  urban  renewal 
housing,  nor  section  221  d)  I  3)  programs 
where  there  Aa-s  a  limited  dividend 
corporation 

My  amendment  takes  into  account  tJiis 
fact.  It  liberalizes  this  .situation  and 
would  permit  f^nnle  Mae  to  participate 
in  construction  mortgages  In  the  section 
220  urban  renewal  hou.sing  program  and 
in  the  section  J21  d'  i3'  program  where 
there  Ls  a  limited  dividend  corporation. 

In  todays  housing  market,  where  we 
are  trying  to  get  housing,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  ^\xa\  areas,  this  bill.  r>ar- 
tlcularly  as  amended  by  my  amendment, 
will  do  something  to  give  us  such 
housing.         

Mr.  BARRirrr  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  accept  the  amendment,  if  It 
la  agreeable  with  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pt?n.nsylvanla  [Mr.  Moorhzad]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

AMCNDWE.VT    'imXED    BY     .MRS      DWTCB 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr  Chairman.  I  o:Ier 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmenUmeni;  oJTered  by  Mm   Qwrca:  SCrilce 

out  secUan    701.    Deglniiing   on   pa^e   99,   line 
aO.  and  ending   :>n  p<ige  100.  line  11. 

And  renumber  '.i.e  succeeding  8«cUona  ac- 
cordingly 

Mrs.  D\\'YER  Mr  Chairman,  I  do 
XM>t  see  now.  m  ii<x)d  conscience,  this 
House  can  allow  section  701  to  remain  in 
the  bill 


To  those  wiro  favor  the  legislation,  it 
will  be  a  fatal  millstone  around  the  necks 
of  the  urban  renewal  and  demonstration 
cities  programs. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  program.  It 
will  stand  as  a  billion-dollar  embarrass- 
ment to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Unless  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
accept  my  amendment,  every  Member  of 
this  body  will  be  saddled  with  responsi- 
bility for  perpetrating  the  biggest  "pork 
barrel"  operation  in  the  iiistory  of  hous- 
ing legislation — held  responsible  by  a 
public  that  has  grown  sick  and  tired  of 
unjustified  Federal  subsidies,  handed  out 
by  the  billions  to  people  who  do  not  need 
them 

Unless  we  strike  out  section  701.  Mr 
Chairman.  It  will  remain  in  the  bill  and 
there  will  be  little  the  conferees  will  be 
able  to  do  about  It.  Except  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "municipal"  in  the 
House  committee,  section  701  Is  Identical 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  legislation. 

So  the  decision  is  up  to  us.  What  we 
do  on  this  amendment  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 
There  will  not  be  much  left  if  section  701 
stays  in. 

For  those  of  our  colleagues  who  did 
not  hear  or  read  my  remarks  on  section 
701  yesterday  or  wiio  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  my  letter  to  them, 
I  would  summarize  the  case  against  the 
secUon  this  way:  it  will  cost  billions;  it 
will  radically  transform  urban  renewal . 
It  will  subsidize  public  projects  which 
have  already  been  built;  It  will  require 
the  Federal  urban  renewal  program  to 
help  pay  for  cltywlde  or  areawlde  facili- 
ties which  have  no  specific  relationship 
to  an  urban  renewal  project;  It  would,  in 
effect,  take  from  the  poor  and  give  to  the 
rich;  and  with  800  cities  being  invited  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  there  will  be 
very  little  left  after  the  earliest  and  the 
biggest  and  the  hungriest  get  finished 

In  case  there  Ls  any  doubt  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urb€in  Development  on  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 701  or  noncash  grant-in-aid  credits 
generally,  I  am  glad  to  ajisure  our  col- 
leagues that  the  Secretary  strongly  sup- 
ports my  positlon^both  with  regard  to 
the  52  sptHJial  exception  .subsidies,  which 
the  committee  eliminated  from  the  bill, 
and  section  701  which  would  do.  at  a  25- 
percent  rate,  what  the  special  exceptions 
would  have  done,  but  this  time  for  more 
than  800  Instead  of  52  cities. 

In  my  remarks  yesterday  and  in  my 
letter  to  our  colleagues.  I  quoted  perti- 
nent comments  of  the  Secretary  about  the 
52  special  projects — it  was  48  when  he 
wrote — and  about  section  701  At  the 
close  of  my  remarks  today,  I  shall  in- 
clude the  texts  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  Secretary  and  myself  on 
this  subject. 

I  do  not  criticize,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
great  city  for  wanting  a  mammoth  new 
auditorium,  or  a  vast  new  opera  house, 
or  a  beautiful  new  museum,  but  I  resent 
deeply  taking  money  away  from  the  poor 
to  pay  for  it,  and  I  resent  deeply  charg- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  cost  to  the  US. 
Treasury  when  this  Congress  has  never 
authorized  subsidies  for  opera  houses — 
or   for   any   of   the   variety   of   projects 


which  cities  would  rush  to  buUd  under 
the  generous  incentives  of  section  701. 

How,  I  wonder,  could  we  ever  explain 
this  section — in  the  event  It  is  ap- 
proved— to  our  constituents? 

How,  for  Instance,  could  we  justify  au- 
thorizing billions  of  dollars  of  new  sub- 
sidies— unnecessary  and  unproductive 
subsidies,  subsidies  which  will  help  defeat 
the  very  purposes  of  this  legislation? 

How  could  we  excuse  an  act  which 
would  turn  the  urban  renewal  program 
away  from  those  who  need  decent  homes 
and  turn  It  over  instead  to  office  build- 
ings, shopping  centers,  exhibition  halls. 
and  the  like — facilities  which.  In  many 
cases,  have  already  been  built  and  would 
be  built,  In  any  event,  with  local  funds  as 
they  shoiild  be  and  always  have  been. 

How  could  we  convince  constituents 
that  it  Is  right  to  hand  over  a  valuable 
program  to  tlicjse  who  are  looking  for 
sometiiing  for  nothing? 

One  final  word.  Mr.  Chairman.  To 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  may  think 
their  own  communities  will  gain  some- 
thing from  section  701.  let  me  add  a  note 
of  caution.  They  probably  will  not.  In 
fact,  they  may  find  that  they  no  longer 
can  obtain  any  urban  renewal  assistance 
at  all. 

Why?  Because  this  section  will  be  so 
expensive  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
to  go  around.  I  remind  our  colleagues 
that  Secretary  Weaver  said  he  would 
have  to  stop  accepting  new  applications 
for  capital  grant  funds  if  Congress  ap- 
proved 48  special  exceptions.  In  section 
701,  there  is  the  potential  for  at  least 
four  times  the  Impact  of  the  48,  or  52, 
special  subsidies.  So  I  fear  there  will  be 
a  great  many  disappointed  cities  In 
America  If  we  let  tills  provision  stay  in. 

It  Is  time  for  restraint,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  reason  and  responsibility.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  support  my  amendment  to 
strike  section  701. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
Thk  Secretabt  or  Housing 

AND  Urban  Dcvelopmknt. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WtrcHT  Patman, 
House  of  Representativei, 
Waahi-ngton,  DC. 

Dear  Ma..  Patman  I  wish  to  state  in  the 
strongest  possible  terois  tills  Oepartment'E 
oppoelUon  to  the  48  sfjeclal  non-cash  grant- 
in-aid  exceptions  contained  In  section  704  of 
the  August  27  Committee  Print  of  the  draft 
"Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1966." 

With  two  exceptions  (those  for  Garden 
City,  Michigan  and  Sacramento,  California) 
these  exceptions  In  the  draft  are  without 
JusUflcation  or  merit. 

It  Is  our  estimate  that  the  cost  of  the  fa- 
culties Involved  In  the  special  exceptions 
will  be  on  the  order  of  $350  mlUlon.  These 
estimates  are  conservative.  A  major  propor- 
tion of  the  exceptions  deal  with  facilities 
proposed  but  not  yet  constructed,  and  tradi- 
tionally early  estimates  of  construction  costs 
tend  to  be  very  low.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  these  figures  will  double  before  the  fa- 
ciutles  are  In  place.  If  the  same  generous 
treatment  were  to  be  extended  to  all  of  the 
projects  still  active  In  the  xirban  renewal  pro- 
gram. It  would  result  in  additional  demand 
for  capital  grant  funds  on  the  order  of  >8  7 
bUUon.  far  more  than  has  been  aulhorl-wd 
for  the  entire  urban  renewal  program  since 
It  was  authorized  In  IMd. 

If  these  excepUoDs  are  passed,  we  may  well 
expect  .*  s:nii:ur  del  ikje   m   future  years.    I 
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vronM  go  even  further  than  this.  If  we  es- 
tablish a  principle  that  any  locality  can  Ig- 
nore all  of  the  legislative  and  administrative 
rules  Involved  In  the  carrying  out  of  urban 
renewal  projects,  through  the  ready  and  un- 
questioned recourse  to  special  exception  leg- 
islation, we  will  then  have  reached  a  point 
at  vfhlch  the  program  has  become  completely 
unmanageable. 

The  effect  of  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions on  the  urban  renewal  program  would 
be  devastating.  If  we  are  to  act  In  a  finan- 
cial prudent  manner.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  set  aside,  from  current  urban  renewal 
capital  grant  authorization,  the  necessary 
funds  to  meet  future  capital  grant  needs 
generated  by  these  provisions.  If  we  talte 
this  course  of  action,  which  I  believe  to  be 
prudent  and  necessary,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  approve  any  further  projects  for  any  oth- 
er localities  until  f\irther  authorization  be- 
oonies  available  In  liscal  1968.  For  the  sake 
of  the  few  localities  benefiting  from  the  spe- 
cial provisions,  other  deserving  localities 
would  suffer. 

Accordingly,  the  immediate  effect  of  ap- 
proving these  special  provisions  would  be  to 
preclude  approval  of  new  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, cripple  the  newly  authorized  demon- 
stration cities  program,  and  dissipate  the 
funds  Congress  has  already  authorized  to 
flght  slums  and  blight. 

Adoption  of  these  special  provisions  would 
use  up  almost  one-half  of  the  $725  mUllon 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  spent  for  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight  during  fiscal 
1967.  All  of  the  money  required  by  the  spe- 
cial provisions  would  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  urban  renewal  grant  funds  to  be  paid  to 
dtlea  which  already  have  urban  renewal 
projects.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  pay  for 
cultural  centers,  civic  centers,  and  huge  sta- 
diums— not  to  make  possible  additional 
housing  for  low-Income  people. 

These  special  provisions  would  preempt 
■jrban  renewal  funds  t-o  pay  for  luxury  Items 
of  communities  which  are  already  benefiting 
rrom  participation  In  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
-am. This  would  constitute  the  moet  dras- 
Uc  discrimination  against  the  many  legal- 
ities in  the  country  which  would  be  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  urban 
renewal  program.  It  would  take  money  the 
Ckingrress  has  earmarked  for  the  elimination 
of  slums  and  blight  and  convert  It  to  the 
ananclng  of  huge  civic  and  cultural  monu- 
ments, baseball  stadiums  and  the  like.  It 
would  move  directly  away  from  the  very  de- 
sirable objective  of  the  Committee  that  we 
place  greater  emphasis  on  residential  con- 
struction In  urban  renewal  areas. 

Approval  of  these  48  special  provisions 
would  severely  hamper  the  demonstration 
clUes  program — the  most  important  and  so- 
cially neceesaxy  legislative  Item  In  the  Com- 
mittee bill — by  severely  llmltmg  the  number 
of  new  urban  renewal  projects  that  could  be 
approved  to  help  provide  low-income  housing 
as  part  of  a  demonstration  program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

RoDEBT  C.  Weaver. 


Seftembex  13,  1966, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weave*. 

Secretory  of  Housing  ond  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mji,  Secretary  ;  In  reporting  favorably 
the  "Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966."  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has,  as  you 
fcnow.  retained  with  an  amendment  section 
701  from  the  Senate-passed  housing  bill.  In 
the  haste  and  confusion  attendant  upon 
approving  this  legislation,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  committee  did  not  devote  adequate 
consideration  to  the  Import-  and  potential 
consequences  of  this  section.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  It.  therefore,  If  you  would 
furnish  me — at  your  earlleet  convenience — 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  Bcctlon  701  to- 
gether with  your  views  as  to  Its  Impact  on 


the  future  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
with  8p>eclal  reference  to  the  limited  funds 
authorized  for  the  program  and  the  pro- 
gram's primary  emphasis  on  residential 
construction. 

In  this  regard,  I  refer  to  your  recent  letter 
to  Chairman  Patman  expressing  your  strong 
opposition  to  the  special  non-cash  grant-in- 
aid  exceptions  contained  In  section  704  of 
the  committee's  draft  housing  bill.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  your  objections  to  these 
special  provisions  or  subsidies  would  apply 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  section  701.  As  I 
Interpret  this  section.  It  would  open  up  to 
all  communities  having  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects the  same  extra  benefits  or  subsidies 
which  the  62  special  exception  provlsiojis 
proposed  to  give  a  selected  number  of  com- 
munities— though  at  a  rate  reduced  from 
100%  to  25%.  If  my  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, therefore,  the  very  same  52  special  proj- 
ects which  we  succeeded,  with  your  help,  in 
atrlkln^  from  the  committee's  draft  bUl 
would  become  eligible  (at  the  25%  rate)  as 
local  grants-in-aid.  But,  even  more  Im- 
portant, every  similar  project  In  every  other 
urban  renewal  community  would  also  be 
entitled  to   this   generous   treatment. 

Even  at  the  reduced  rate,  the  Impact  of 
such  a  provision  of  law  on  both  the  cost 
and  the  character  of  urban  renewal  is  awe- 
some to  Imagine.  Using  your  own  estimate 
of  $8.7  billion  as  the  cost,  in  terms  of  addi- 
tional demand  for  capital  grant  funds,  of 
extending  8f>eclal  treatment  to  all  active 
urban  renewal  projects,  reducing  this  figure 
to  26%.  and  limiting  It  to  those  public  fa- 
cilitiee  begun  within  tiu-ee  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  present  housing  bill,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
cost  of  section  701  could  quickly  approach  $2 
billion.  As  you  point  out,  too.  these  are 
conservative  flgiu'es  which,  "not  Inconceiva- 
bly," could  double  before  the  facilities  are 
in  place.  Furthermore — and  I  again  refer 
to  our  mutual  concern  about  retaining  and 
strengthening  the  residential  housing 
character  of  the  urban  renewal  program — 
by  diverting  such  a  huge  amount  of  capital 
grant  funds  (assuming  Congress  could  be 
jiersuaded  to  authorize  them)  to  non-resl- 
dentlal  purposes,  the  fundamental  nature  of 
urban  renewal  would  be  drastically  changed. 
And  It  would  be  changed  without  Congress 
ever  having  seriously  considered  what  it  was 
doing  and  In  tlie  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  need  to  employ  urban  renewal 
more  effectively  In  order  to  reduce  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  decent  low-  and  middle- 
income  residential  housing  in  the  nation's 
urban  areas. 

Considered  in  the  Ught  of  these  potential 
consequences,  this  simple  little  section  701 
begins  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  pretty 
horrible  example  of  bad  legislation.  I  rec- 
ognize that  these  are  speculations  on  my 
part — though  I  suggest  they  have  consider- 
able validity — and  so  I  am  coming  to  you 
for  the  information  and  professional  Judg- 
ment I  require.  In  the  event,  however,  that 
my  fears  are  even  partially  valid,  I  would 
hope  you  will  Join  with  me  in  vigorously 
opposing  what  could  become  a  most  serious 
setback  to  what  Is  probably  the  most  valu- 
able urban  area  program  we  have. 

May  I  also,  in  closing,  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  candor  and  vigor  with  which  you 
communicated  your  objections  to  the  proj- 
ects in  the  profHjsed  section  704.  I  would 
hope  that  our  success  In  striking  this  at- 
tempted raid  on  the  Treasury  from  the 
committee- repcxted  bill  augurs  well  for 
similar  succeaa  in  preserving  the  urban  re- 
newal iMt>grani  as  Congress  Intended  it  to 
be  and  as  the  people  need  It. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The   Secretary    of    Housing    ano 
Urban  Development, 
Washington.  D.C  September  27, 19€6. 
Hon.   Florence   P.   Dwyer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.s.  Dwyeb  :  This  Is  In  reply  to  yo\u- 
recent  letter  asking  for  an  analysis  of  section 
701  of  S.  3708.  as  reported  to  the  House,  and 
our  views  as  to  its  impact  on  the  urban  re- 
newal program. 

This  provision  would  require  certain  pub- 
licly owned,  clty-wlde  facilities  used  by  the 
public  for  cultural,  exhibition,  civic  or  mu- 
nicipal purposes  to  be  deemed  to  benefit  an 
urban  renewal  project  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  facility.  The  pro- 
vision originated  In  the  Senate  and,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  S.  3711,  Its  benefits 
were  limited  to  facilities  used  by  the  public 
for  cultural,  exhibition,  or  civic  purposes. 
Section  701  of  the  bill  reported  to  the  House 
would  extend  the  provnsion  to  Include  fa- 
cilities used  by  the  public  for  miuuclpal 
purposes. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  provision  was 
designed  to  establish  a  uniform  method  of 
providing  noncash  grant-in-aid  credit  for 
expenditures  made  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain clty-wlde  facilities  which  serve  the  ob- 
jectives of  specific  urban  renewal  projects. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
ri!:d  Currency  to  accompany  S.  3711,  which 
makes  clear  the  purpose  of  the  provision. 
states: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasing municipal  concern  for  the  provi- 
sion of  public  facilities  for  cultural,  exhibi- 
tion, and  civic  purposes.  Under  present 
regulations,  such  facilities  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  as  noncash 
grants-in-aid  because  they  serve  the  entire 
city  and  are  not  of  special  benefit  to  the 
project  areas. 

"In  the  case  of  public  facilities  Intended 
for  cultural,  exhibition,  or  civic  purposes 
there  appears  to  be  a  different  relationship 
to  urban  renewal  projects  than  is  the  case 
with  the  more  traditional  municipal  facili- 
ties. These  facilities  sene  as  centers  of  at- 
traction for  people  from  the  entire  urban 
area  and  bring  a  vitality  to  the  project  area 
as  well  as  to  a  large  surrounding  area.  In 
creating  that  vitality,  they  serve  urban  re- 
newal objectives  in  a  different  way  than  the 
normal  municipal  facility,  but  they  are 
equally  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
serving  the  project  area  and  creating  an  ap- 
propriate environment. 

"The  provision  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee assigns  a  25-percent  apportioned 
benefit  for  such  facilities  which  are  within, 
adjacent  to.  or  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
one  or  more  urban  renewal  projects.  This 
apportionment  would  continue  to  recognize 
that  while  such  facilities  do  serve  the  proj- 
ect area  In  some  measure,  they  also  serve 
a  much  broader  need.  It  was  felt  that  a  25- 
percent  fixed  apportionment  of  benefits  be- 
tween the  project  and  the  city  as  a  whole 
provided  a  reasonable  measure  of  the  extent 
which  siich  facilities  generally  serve  several 
objectives.  Consideration  was  given  to  esti- 
mating the  benefits  on  a  case-by-ease  basis. 
but  this  was  rejected  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties Inherent  In  trying  to  establish  a  precise 
measure   of  benefit. 

"While  the  legislative  language  is  q-ulte 
broad,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  it  had  very  specific  types  of  facilities 
in  mind.  It  Intends  this  provision  to  apply 
to  public  auditoriums,  concert  haUs,  thea- 
ters, central  libraries,  museums,  exhibition 
halls,  art  galleries,  band  shells,  settings  for 
historical  sites,  meeting  halls  and  similar 
facilities  for  general  use.  It  does  not  Intend 
this  provision  to  apply  to  facilities  associated 
with  normal  governmental  functions,  such 
as  city  halls,  municipal  office  buildings,  or 
courthouses,  nor  should  It  be  applicable  to 
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facllltlaa  provided  principally  tor  alhieUc  or 
recreatianai  purp<j«ea.  such  as  stadluuxs, 
gymiuuianxs,   or   skating   r'.uks." 

Extension  of  this  25  percent  noncash  jrant- 
In-ald  provision  to  fdcUlUe*  used  by  the  pub- 
lic predominantly  J  >r  'niunlclpal  '  purp<.«es 
la  obviously  inconsistent  with  th»  purp<«e 
underly'.ntc  the  pruvlsiun  as  It  was  prf.>p«j«ed 
to.  and  adopted  by.  the  Senate  Clt>-w;d» 
facilities  associated  with  normal  governmen- 
tal functions  3erve  the  city-  not  a  specific 
urban  renewal  project  area  Moreover,  rough 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  ezten- 
aloo  cirf  the  provision  to  facilities  used  for 
municipal  purp<j6es  would  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  noncash  credit  that  coLud  be 
gancrated  by  it 

We  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  deter - 
mliM  the  cost  of  this  provision  and  have 
undertaken  surveys  of  city  wide  faclUtlee 
wtUcb  would  be  made  eligible  for  credit  In 
a  wide  sampling  jt  cities  It  is  eitremely 
dllBcult,  however.  t<.<  obtain  meanuigfiil  esu- 
matea  of  the  impact  of  either  the  H"use  oc 
the  Senate  pr"v.slon  on  the  exl.itlrig  urbm 
rsotfwal  authorization.  Over  800  citlee  are 
prvaantly  participating  In  tlie  urban  renewal 
program.  To  esumate  the  Impact  of  tie 
proTlalon  in  each  city.  It  would  t>e  necessary 
to  determine  wneiner  a  cltywlde  fa<;i;iiy. 
eligible  for  credit  under  the  criteria  of  t.ie 
provtalon.  has  been  constructed,  Is  undsr 
constrvK-tlon  or  Is  to  be  constructed  In  suf- 
ficient time  to  be  related  to  an  existing  urbtJi 
renewal  projet-t 

The  Information  needed  for  this  purpose 
does  not  appear  lii  any  existing  appUcatU  a 
or  material  rUed  vmh  the  Renewal  Pn.)Jecls 
Adminlstratlun.  m^Ki  in  ea<'h  case  It  wou  d 
have  to  be  obtaliied  >>n  the  basis  of  the  be  it 
knowledge  available  to  local  people  Mort- 
o¥er,  once  the  cltywlde  facility  is  idenufle*!. 
reasonable  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
facility  could  vary  i?reatly 

In  addition,  miuiy  of  the  cities  which  cou.'d 
claim  additional  credit  because  of  the  pn«- 
vUlon  have  no  immediate  need  for  It  — 1.<  .. 
ttMlr  project  tlniu'.olng  plans  already  IdenlUy 
BulBclent  noncash  credit  to  cover  their  re- 
quired share  of  the  c«wt  of  existing  urbui 
renewal  projects.  Other  cities,  which  wot.  Id 
appear  to  b«  able  to  inunedLately  utilize  t  le 
credit,  may  not  do  so  since  they  have  other 
sources  of  noncash  credit  available  to  tliem 
which  they  have  not  yet  utilized  It  Is  Im- 
possible. therefc»re  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  new  noncash  grants-in-aid  gen- 
erated by  this  provision  would  be  immedi- 
ately utilized  bv  su--h  cities.  On  the  otter 
hand,  the  avaiiabillty  of  this  additional 
credit  may  induce  an  Indeterminate  number 
of  cities  to  submit  amendatory  applications 
substantially  Increasing  the  coet  of  pn>Ject« 
Edready  approved. 

For  these  reasons.  It  La  Impossible  to  ma  :e 
any  meaningful  pstlmate  of  the  charije 
against  the  urban  .-enewal  authorization  that 
will  Immediately  result  Jrim  enactment  of 
either  the  House    it  Senate  provision. 

It  Is  clear  however  thnt  either  provision 
would  ultimately  be  c(«tly'  both  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  Ln  terms  of  the  emphasis  of 
local  urban  renewal  programs.  There  Is  a 
real  danger  that  th;s  provision  would  Induce 
cities  to  delay  projects  which  provide  addi- 
tional ViW-  and  mxlerate-lncome  housing 
and  undertake  in.'itead  downtown  urban  re- 
newal projects  w.Mch  would  benefit  from 
the  addluonal  credits  provided  by  this  pro- 
vision 

In  many  cities  this  proTision  would  gen- 
erate great  amounts  of  noncash  grant-in-aid 
credit  available  only  for  pooling  This  might 
result  In  many  public  facilities  useful  to  the 
proiMT  development  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  no  longer  being  provided  as  ^  non- 
cash grant-ln-aJd  because  these  cities  would 
already  have  sufflcleat  pooling  credits  to 
meet  a  large  portion  of  the  required  loca; 
■hart  of  their  future  urban  renewal  projects. 


I  believe  the  potentially  harmful  effects  of 
this  provision  could  be  greatly  reduced  with- 
out changing  Its  essential  purpose 

First,  the  extension  of  the  provision  to  fa- 
cilities used  for  municipal  purposes  could 
be  eliminated  The  extension  la  Inconsistent 
with  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  provision. 
Cltywlde  facilities  used  for  municipal  pur- 
poses are  In  no  way  related  to  undertaking 
a  specific  urban  renewal  project,  and  In  al- 
most every  case  would  have  been  constructed 
by  the  city  whether  or  not  a  specific  urban 
renewal  project  was  undertaken 

Second,  the  pooling  privileges  could  be 
eliminated  with  respect  to  the  grant-in-aid 
credit  generated  by  the  provision.  This 
vTOUld  avoid  the  danger  that  a  large  amount 
of  such  p>ooIlng  credits  might  have  a  harmful 
effect  111  on  the  emphasis  of  local  urban 
renewal  programs  and  (2»  on  the  provision 
of  schools  and  other  desirable  facilities 
usually  constructed  by  cities  as  noncash  con- 
tributions   to    a    project. 

If  these  changes  are  made  In  the  provision, 
the  grant-in-aid  credit  generated  by  the 
cltywlde  faclllUes  would  still  t>e  available 
to  the  extent  the  city  needs  them  for  the 
specific  urban  renewal  project  which  the 
facilities  are  deemed  to  benefit. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  again  demon- 
strates your  concern  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  effectively  serve  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  cities.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your 
efforts  to  maintain  and  Improve  our  urban 
programa  and  I  look  forward  to  your  con- 
tinued cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RobbtC  WcAvn 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  Ls  with  some  reluctance  that  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey.  I  do  so  only 
because  I  feel  her  motion  to  strike  goes 
too  far. 

The  amendment  I  offered  a  few 
minutes  ago  sought  to  limit  the  scope 
of  section  701,  but  of  course  It  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  eliminate  the  section  In  Its 
entirety.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey 

Were  ihia  to  be  adopted,  we  should 
understand  that  the  provision  adopted 
by  the  other  body  after  full  hearings — 
which  did  not  meet  the  objection,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  of  the  Depart- 
ment— which  includes  25  percent  non- 
cash credit  for  communities  building  cer- 
tain facilities  for  communltywlde  use, 
would  not  be  able  to  be  taken  as  a  non- 
cash credit  against  tlic  local  share  of 
urban  renewal  projects  This  wuuld 
have  a  vast  Impact  on  the  plans  and 
projects  of  many  communities  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  I  will  be  joined  by  my 
colleague  In  opposing  the  amendment 

Mr.  WELTNER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Georgia 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  my.self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I 
should  like  to  state  that  .section  701  would 
not  diminish  the  amount  of  local  funds 
which  would  have  to  be  expended  It 
would  simply  be  a  matter  nf  crediting 
certain  worthwhile  expenditures  toward 
the  local  share 

There  are  certain  Instances  that  arise 
which  show  tiie  rigid  rules  we  have  are 
of   necessity   not   quite   In   accord   with 


reality.  For  Instance,  if  within  an  urban 
renewal  area  a  nelKhborhood  auditorium 
were  constructed,  under  the  present  law 
It  would  be  eligible  now  as  a  noncash 
credit.  If  it  serves  a  small  area  or  If  it 
serves  a  small  number  of  people.  It  is 
eligible  Under  section  701,  If  it  is  sen-- 
Ing  a  greater  number  of  people  or  a 
greater  area.  It  would  be  eligible  for  a 
25-percent  credit  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  AiJlILfr/.     Or  greater. 

Mr  WELTNER.  Up  to  25  percent  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  A  minimum  of  25  per- 
cent but  more  If  it  benefits  the  project 
area  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr,  WELTNER.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man far  yielding,'.  I  think  tliat  point 
needs  to  be  raised.  It  is  not  a  grant  as 
such  but  is  a  credit.  It  does  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  money  being  spent  by  the 
lr>cal  communities  in  developing  all  of 
their  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  good  point. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr<>m  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  as  well  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BOLAND 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    ASHLEY, 
man. 

Mr.  BOL.AND.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  it  would  cost 
the  Government?  ThLs  noncash  credit 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  a  more 
substantial  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHLETt'.  That  is  assuming  the 
noncasli  credits  are  accepted  with  regard 
to  a  project  and  that  project  on  the  part 
of  a  community  is  approved  by  the  de- 
partment As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  di- 
rectly, the  department  did  not  come  up 
with  any  specific  figures  but  did  Indicate 
adoption  of  the  total  provision  for  struc- 
tural as  well  as  municipal  facilities  In 
allowing  all  of  these  as  noncash  credits 
would  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
program.  For  that  reason  I  offered  the 
amendment  I  did  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs  DwyerI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion f  demanded  by  Mrs.  Dwyer)  there 
were — ayes  35.  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMENT  omRXn  BT  MB.  HANNA 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna-  Page 
64,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"EXTTRIOH     LAND     IMPBOVKMKNTS     tTNBKB    COOP- 
ERATIVK  HOUSING  MOBTCACES 

"Sxc.  305.  Section  ai3<b)(2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  as  defined 


by  the  CJommlss 
thereof  'as  defini 
increase  in  the  \ 
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tiiin  an  urban 
)d  auditorium 
e  present  law 
IS  a  noncash 
I  area  or  If  it 
people,  It  is 
,  If  It  is  sen- 
people  or  a 
eligible  for  a 
amount   ex- 


25  percent  of 
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man,  I  offer 


Hanna     Page 
rollowlng  new 

i    TTJ^DIB    COOP- 
CAGES 

of  the  Hous- 
out  'a»  defined 


by  the  Commissioner'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'a«  defined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  subject  to 
the  mortgage  by  reason  of  ofl-slte  special  Im- 
snivements,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary, 
which  are  for  the  use  and  benefit  ol  the 
<TCCupants  of  the  mortgaged  property"." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OKTERTD    BY    MK.    REES 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees:  On  page 
62.  between  Unas  2  and  3,  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows  : 

"areas   affected   by    crvu.   disordehs 

•Sec.  302.  (ai  Section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (1)  (added  by  section  101  of  this 
Act  I   a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•  ( in )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  insure 
under  this  section  any  mortg.igc  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  other  than  the 
requirement  in  subsection  (c)  relating  to 
ecouomlc  soundness.  If  he  determines  that 
111  the  dwelling  covered  by  the  mortgage 
it  situated  In  an  area  In  which  rioting  or 
other  civil  disorders  have  occurred  or  are 
threatened,  (2)  as  a  result  of  such  actual  or 
threatened  rioting  or  other  disorders  the 
property  with  respect  to  which  the  mort- 
gage Is  executed  cannot  meet  the  normal 
re<iUirementB  with  respect  to  economic 
soundness,  and  (3)  such  property  Is  an 
acceptable  risk  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  need  for  providing  adequate  housing  for 
tamllles  of  low  and  mixlerate  income  In  such 
iixea  " 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
.iiinutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  are  very  desirable. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  would  ad- 
minister it.  Tlie  Members  on  our  side 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
:he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California    IMr.  Rees]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   orFEBXD   BT    MR.   WIDNAIX 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  102,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"ADDmONAL      HKJITREMENTS      FOR      REDEVELOP- 
MENT   or    UTIBAN    RENEWAI.    AREA 

"Sec  704.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  703  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection ; 

"'(gl  The  redevelopment  oif  the  urban 
renewal  area,  unless  such  redevelopment  U 
■or  predominantly  nonresidential  uses,  will 
provide  a  stibstanttal  number  of  units  of 
standard  housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost 
and  result  In  marked  progress  In  serving  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  people  living  in  slum 
"Id  blighted  areaa.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of  contracts 


for  loans  or  capital  grants  which  are  made 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal  projects  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  urban  renewal  plans 
approved  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  Is  the  one  that  I  sent  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  and  called  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  would  offer  it  on  the 
House  floor.  I  think  It  is  an  Important 
amendment. 

If  the  Members  truly  believe  In  a 
demonstration  cities  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  should  become  part  of  the  law 
a>t  the  same  time  so  that  you  can  have  a 
true  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done 
to  aid  the  low  Income  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  for  the  people  in  such 
circumstances. 

We  have  had  urban  renewal  on  the 
statute  book  since  1949  as  the  Committee 
all  know.  In  connection  with  resldeniial 
development  which  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  home  and  a  decent  hving 
environment  to  the  low-income  citizens 
or  the  underprivileged  who  were  the 
slum  dwellers,  it  has  failed  to  do  the  job. 
We  have  wandered  far  afield  from  the 
original  purpose. 

This  amendment  would  not  curb  hav- 
ing a  conmiercial  redevelopment  for 
other  purposes.  It  merely  says  that  in 
cases  of  a  residential  redevelopment, 
there  shall  be  a  substantial  supply  of  low 
and  moderate  housing  in  any  replace- 
ment construction  that  is  undertaken. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  to  attack  the 
hard  core  areas,  and  certainly  the  argu- 
ments for  a  demonstration  cities  bill 
indicate  that,  to  make  it  truly  meaning- 
ful, you  have  got  to  do  the  same  job  in 
using  your  regtdar  urban  renewal  in  the 
residential  areas  for  the  low-income 
citizens. 

It  is  not  anything  that  wanders  afield 
from  the  tuinounced  purposes  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  considering.  I  believe  we 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  be  helpful  by  con- 
centrating the  effort  in  both  areas  of 
approach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  likely  to  not 
give  this  the  full  consideration  It  de- 
serves because  we  are  late  in  the  session, 
and  it  Is  late  tonight,  and  we  are  all 
anxious  to  get  through  and  to  go  home 
and  do  the  things  that  we  have  to  do 
back  in  our  districts. 

This  has  been  discussed  for  some  time. 
I  have  offered  the  amendment  before. 
Others  in  the  Congress  have  been  offer- 
ing amendments  of  a  like  nature  in  the 
past. 

Our  ccdleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein]  is  seeking 
recognition.  I  know  of  his  longtime 
interest. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Do  I  understand 
that  your  amendment  requires  that  on 
every  project  low-  and  middle -income 
housing  be  part  of  every  proposed  devel- 
opment? 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  future  residential 
projects,  that  there  shall  be  a  substan- 
tial supply  of  low  and  moderate  housing 
in  any  replacement  construction  that  is 
tmdertaken. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  restrict  all  housing  un- 
der Federal  aid  to  low  and  middle 
income. 

I  would  not  permit  any  luxury  housing 
to  be  aided  by  any  Federal  money  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  for  It. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  to  me  tlie  gentleman's  amendment 
is  a  very  salutary  amendment  and  I 
favor  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  uill 
not  speak  further  on  this  amendment. 
I  think  most  of  the  Members  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

I  hope  my  amendment  receives  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  As  one  who  has  offered 
amendments  to  pre\ious  housing  bills 
and  introduced  legislation  which  would 
require  that  title  I  funds  be  used  for 
low-income  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing and  not  for  luxury  housing,  I  think 
it  is  a  meritorious  amendment  and 
should  be  supported.  I  have  constantly 
fought  against  the  use  of  title  I  land  for 
luxury  housing. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Ash- 
ley], a  member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

AME.NDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR    ASHLEY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WicnallI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashley  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Widnall:  On  page  102,  after  line  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"low    and    MODERATE    INCOME    HOTTSING    IN 
LTIBAN   RENEWAL   PROJECTS 

"Sec  704.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(g)  Before  approving  assistance  for  any 
lirban  renewal  project  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  urban 
renewal  program  in  the  locality  includes,  or 
will  include,  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
supply  of  standard  housing  within  the  means 
of  families  of  low  or  moderate  Income  ' 

"(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  m  the 
case  of  contracts  for  loans  or  capital  grants 
which  are  made  with  respect  to  urban  re- 
newal projects  undertaken  pursuant  to  ur- 
ban renewal  plans  approved  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  smiendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  substitute  that  I  have  offered  Is  much 
the  same. 

I  am  constrained  to  offer  my  substitute 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
feel  that  the  Widnall  amendment  goes 
so  far  in  Its  effort  to  achieve  a  good  pur- 
pose that  no  administration  flexibility 
would  remain. 
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May  I  'ak**  VJSt  a  moment  to  point  out 
the  (i\fiprfv.cf  between  his  amendment 
and  my  s^Jt>^r.U■J't•  amendment. 

What  th**  amendmtTit  offered  by  the 
gentleman  f:  m  N-a.  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn>- 
NALLl  says  Ls  tha'  ;::  'he  futurp  In  ecuih 
and  every  resk'.^-j.'ial  rfripwal  project 
there  must  be  a  substantial  number  of 
unlus  .if  standard  housing  of  low  or  mod- 
erate cost  and  that  the  result  must  be 
marked  proicress  In  serving  the  poor  and 
dlsadva:;ta«ed  people  livln*?  In  the  slam 
and  bliKhied  ar^-a.^ 

My  substl'utf-  does  not  rf-quire  Uiat 
there  bt-  this  Infiisioi^  of  new  housing  for 
low  a:id  mixlerate  Income  families  In  each 
and  every  prntfc' 

On  the  contrarv  what  my  amendment 
says  Is  that  bef>r»  ar'.y  residential  re- 
newal project  cj.n  b^^  approved,  there 
must  bt'  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
supply  of  .^'.a:  ;'.-ir-  !  hou-sln^  provided  by 
the  urban  r'"'".'-*a;  ;.  I'-'i^rt,'!!  of  the  com- 
muntry 

What  I  rin'.  /•  tun^  at  Is  this,  suppose 
there  Is  a  ;  :■  ■-t  comprising  two  or  three 
block.''  .1  ^nia'.;  project  area.  The  city 
Indicates  ^ha•  :t  has  a  renewal  plan,  tuid 
that  .'j'.side  'he  project  area  there  Is 
going  to  be  constructed  substantial  num- 
bers of  hiT  1.^1"^'  'inits  for  low-  and 
moderare-;:.r>.rn>-  families.  Then  I  say, 
Mr  Chairman,  should  we  Insist,  Inas- 
much as  this  construction  Is  going  on 
outside  the  project  area  but  within  an 
urban  renewal  plan,  that  there  be  this 
construction  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  within  the  two-  or  three- 
block  project  area  itself? 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  re- 
gard!es,s  of  the  plans  for  housing  for  low- 
and  mixlerate- income  families,  regard- 
less of  a  rene'Aal  ;j;an,  If  we  break  down 
the  number  -f  urban  rmewai  projects 
withiii  a  c'.ty.  it  w,;!!  be  necessary  for 
each  to  comply  with  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Ivlr. 
WiDNKii. ; 

Mr  WIDNALI.  M:  Chairman.  \vm 
the  gentleman  v.eLi  ' 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  am  happv  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  N'- .v  ..'••:-ty. 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  ir,  p.  -t  r*-iieve  that 
the  aentlemar.  -i  pro;> !.•;»;  -f.  ,;,i  have  any 
material  etTect  f'r  5  or  6  years,  because 
you  would  hav'^  to  no  al!  the  way  bade 
to  the  ■, erv  first  step  that  was  taken  by 
urban  renewal  witlnn  the  cities,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
be  delay,  delay,  and  delay  in  effectiveness 
of  the  amendment. 

I  would  also  lilce  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  define  the  area. 

Mr  .\SHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  only  for  this  rea- 
son I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  section  (b)  of 
his  amendment  and  my  substitute  are 
identical  with  respect  to  when  the  pro- 
vision '^kes  place  I  would  say  with 
regard  Ui  the  substantive  £u;pect  of  my 
subsutute  tliat,  the  Secretary  mast  dett'r- 
mlne  that  th*>  urban  renewal  program  in 
the  locality  includes  a  sub,stant!a!  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  standard  housin>< 
for  families  of  low  and  moderate  income 

Mr  PARBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman, 
Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  .\SHLFrv  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
tnan  from  New  York. 


Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Does  your  amend- 
ment presuppose  the  fact  that  an  urban 
renewal  area  wUl  contain  projects  other 
than  dwellings^ 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  can  have  a  general  re- 
newal area,  and  in  one  area  you  will  have 
a  project  that  Is  residential,  next  to  It 
you  may  have  a  commercial  project,  and 
next  to  that  you  may  have  again  a  resi- 
dential area  This  Is  why  I  say  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  Imposes  an  In- 
flexitrllity  on  the  program  that  is  clearly 
not  within  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  substitute.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  In  the  House 
who  Is  more  Inclined  to  want  low-Income 
housing  than  I  But  I  do  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  too  rigid.  It  should 
have  some  flexibility  in  it.  This  substi- 
tute does  not  change  the  character  of  the 
area,  but  it  does  give  them  flexibility  to 
do  what  they  think  Is  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests and,  by  the  same  token,  give  them 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  think  It  shoiild  be 
said  that  the  argument  that  has  been 
used  for  the  existing  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram ever  since  1949  is  that  you  have 
got  to  preserve  flexibility  in  the  program, 
and  It  has  been  so  flexible  that  we  have 
gotten  no  cure  for  the  hard-core  areas 
of  the  cities. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  concentrate  the 
effort  for  at  least  the  next  few  years  in 
the  areas  of  greatest  need,  particularly 
when  It  Is  a  residential  project  I  am 
not  talking  about  combined  projects  or 
commercial  projects,  but  the  residential 
projects.  There  should  be  a  substantial 
increase. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  not  limit  the  im- 
pact to  a  specific  area  In  the  city.  It 
could  be  any  part  of  the  city,  with  vague 
promises  from  the  administrator  of  the 
program  that  he  Is  going  to  do  something 
In  another  area  in  order  to  help  those 
people  in  the  area  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  he  would 
agree  to  this  statement?  We  have  both 
been  concerned  with  this  problem  for 
some  time.  We  have  never  been  entire- 
ly in  agreement,  but  we  have  been  sub- 
stantially so.  His  amendment  would  go 
further  than  mine 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
my  amendment  represents  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  existing  law? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  We  are  not  sure  We 
believe  there  Is  still  too  much  flexibility 
in  It.  and  the  admlr\istrator  could  do 
what  has  been  done  In  the  past  and 
channel  the  funds  In  a  direction  which 
Is  not  going  to  hit  hard-core  problems  of 
the  cities.     I  believe  this  has  reached  the 


point  that  we  have  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  and  not  spread  It  too  thin. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  WiDNALL). 

The  amendment  he  has  offered  would 
help  put  the  urban  renewal  program  back 
on  the  path  from  which  It  strayed  so 
many  years  ago.  and  that  Is  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  low-  and  middle- 
Income  families  can  obtain  decent  hous- 
ing. 

In  far  too  many  cases,  urban  renewal 
has  been  more  Interested  in  remo\lng 
people  from  the  areas  it  encompasses 
than  in  providing  decent  housing  for 
them. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  have  explo- 
sive social  situations  in  our  cities  when 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  helped  by 
this  program  find,  that  instead  of  be- 
ing used  as  It  should,  as  a  tool  to  assist 
them.  It  Is  being  used  as  a  weapon 
against  them. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
with  enthusiasm.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  has  a  similar  purpose  to  the  one 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  which  I  will  submit  later  In 
the  everiing. 

Passage  of  the  Wldnall  amendment 
would.  In  my  estimation,  be  a  large  step 
toward  a  goal  which  has  been  too  long 
Ignored  and  forgotten. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I 
hope  the  substitute  amendment  will  be 
supported. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

As  I  understand  it.  when  the  urban 
renewal  law  was  passed  the  purpose  was 
to  eliminate  slums  and  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple living  In  the  slums  better  housing  in 
which  to  live. 

I  do  not  know  which  one  of  these  two 
proposals  will  come  closer  to  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,  but  I  believe  the 
original  amendment  would. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
learned  from  investigations  that  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent 
in  urban  renewal  here,  and  thousands 
of  homes  were  destroyed  In  the  so-called 
slum  areas.  Luxury  coiist ruction  was 
put  up  In  place  of  the  destroyed  homes. 
No  one  who  lived  In  the  area  could  even 
afford  to  rent  a  broom  closet  In  what 
wBis  constructed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
homes  that  were  torn  down. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  urban 
renewal  areas,  there  has  not  been  one 
unit — not  one — either  of  low-  or 
medium-income  hou.slng  built  In  place 
of  it. 

If  tt.e  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr  WidnallI,  would 
mean  there  -vould  b>^  at  least  a  few  low- 
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Income  or  medium-income  housing  units 
built  in  place  of  what  is  torn  down,  it 
ought  to  be  adopted 

As  I  listened  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment that  was  offered,  it  appeared  to  me 
It  would  leave  the  same  discretion  in  the 
local  redevelopment  agencies  as  they 
have  now,  and  there  would  not  be  any 
low-  or  medium-income  housing  built  in 
any  urban  renewal  area  if  the  substitute 
were  adopted. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Widnall 
amendment  would  help  much,  but  the 
way  the  thing  has  been  run  in  the  past, 
using  the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  result  has  been  not  one  unit  of 
low-  or  medium-Income  housing  built. 
It  has  all  been  luxury,  and  only  the 
wealthiest  people  can  live  In  It.  Not 
many  Members  of  Congress  could  afford 
to  live  in  these  luxury  buildings  of  the 
urban  renewal  areas.  I  trust  the  Wid- 
nall amendment  shall  be  adopted,  and  I 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Ashley]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERKD     BT     MR.     BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On 
page  66.  line  6.  strike  out  "Single". 

On  page  66.  line  7,  Insert  "(a)"  after 
•Sec.  308." 

On  page  66.  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  sentence  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
.section)  the  following  new  sentence:  'For 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  occu- 
pancy of  dwelling  units  in  a  project  financed 
with  a  mortgage  Insured   under  subsection 

(1)(3)  which  receives  the  benefits  of  the 
Interest  rate  provided  for  In  the  proviso  In 
subsection  (dM5),  a  family  or  person  with 
an  annual  Income  of  more  than  $7,500  shall 
in  no  case  be  considered  to  be  a  family  or 
person  of  low  or  moderate  Income.'  " 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  would 
place  a  maximum  family  income  ceiling 
of  $7,500  per  year  on  families  who  are 
eligible  to  have  their  rents  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau  the 
median  family  income  in  the  United 
States  today  is  around  $6,800.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  no  siK:tion  of  the 
country  does  the  median  family  income 
exceed  $7,500. 

When  the  below-market  Interest  rate 
rent  subsidy  program  was  enacted  in  1961 
there  Is  no  question  that  Members  of 
Congress  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
to  benefit  primarily  lower  income  fami- 
lies. On  June  8.  1961.  volume  107,  part 
8.  page  9872  of  the  Record.  Senator 
Sparkman  referred  to  the  provision  In 
tile  then  pending  housing  bill  which 
created  this  program  as  "representing  a 
Phasing  out  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past." 
Portly   thereafter,   during   the   Senate 


debate,  this  provision  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill.  Subsequently,  the  below- 
market  Interest  rent  subsidy  program 
was  restored.  During  that  debate  it  was 
again  reiterated  ttiat  this  program  repre- 
sented a  phasing  out  of  the  public  hous- 
ing program  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress were  led  to  believe  that  this  would 
primarily  be  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

Let  me  quote  from  another  portion  of 
that  debate.  It  was  said  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  phase 
out  that  part  and  to  try  to  find  some  other 
plan  for  low  income  housing  which  would  be 
less  costly  to  the  government  and  more  satis- 
factory to  the  people  and  which  they  can 
afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  misled  in  be- 
lieving that  this  below-market  interest 
rent  subsidy  program  was  to:  First,  re- 
place public  housing:  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

As  of  last  month  this  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram Is  committed  to  spending  $1.4  bil- 
lion through  FHA  insurance  at  below- 
market  interest  rates  for  both  new  and 
existing  construction. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  list  of  maxi- 
mum Income  limits  for  occupancy  under 
this  below-market  interest  rent  subsidy 
program  issued  by  FHA  in  June  of  this 
year.  Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  of  the 
maximum  income  limits  permitted  un- 
der this  progranr*  for  families  with  three 
children : 

In  Anaheim,  California  $9,700  annual  In- 
come. 

San  Diego.  California  $9,900. 

District  of  Columbia  $9,350, 

Honolulu  $10,300. 

Chicago  $9,850. 

Portland.  Maine  $8,300. 

Boston.  Mass.  $8,400. 

St.  Louis.  Missouri  $9,200. 

Concord.  N.H.  $9,150. 

Patterson.  N.J.  $9,150. 

Portland.  Oregon  $9,200. 

Charleston.  W.  Va.  $8,400. 

New  York  City  $9,450. 

Petersburg,  Alaska  $12,550. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  maxlmimi  annual  family  income 
limits  permitted  by  FHA  to  benefit  from 
a  multibilllon-dollar  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidy program,  and  these  figures  do  not 
include  certain  extra  income  that  is  not 
counted  for  purposes  of  determining 
ellglbiUty. 

Currently,  there  are  more  of  these 
below-market  interest  rent  subsidy  proj- 
ects being  built  than  there  are  public 
housing  units.  Only  last  year  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  House  voted 
to  restrict  the  latest  addition  of  the 
rent  subsidy  program  to  families  who.se 
incomes  do  not  exceed  public  housing 
maximum  income  limits — in  most  cases 
$4,000  per  year.  How  can  we  do  less 
here? 

It  Is  regulations  such  as  these  which 
greatly  exceed  congressional  intent  that 
caused  so  many  Members  of  this  House 
to  vote  against  last  year's  rent  subsidy 
program.  Many  of  us  knew  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment really  wants  to  use  that  pro- 
gram for  middle-Income  families  as  well. 


In  this  period  of  tight  mortgage  credit 
where  miUions  of  families  earning  $6,000 
or  $7,000  per  year  income  cannot  pet 
privat*  loans  to  build  their  own  houses 
because  of  competition  in  the  pnvat* 
credit  market  from  Federal  programs 
such  as  this,  how  can  we  justify  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  Federal  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram benefiting  families  earning  $2,000 
and  $3,000  per  year  more  than  the  median 
family  income  in  the  United  States? 

My  amendment  would  not  immobilize 
this  program.  On  the  contrary,  my 
amendment  does  not  even  place  a  ceiling 
as  low  as  the  current  median  family  in- 
come in  the  United  States.  My  amend- 
ment would  still  leave  administrators  of 
the  program  ample  opportunity  to  permit 
extra  uncounted  income  over  and  above 
S7.500  per  year.  But  my  amendment 
would  prevent  families  earning  $8,000, 
$9,000,  $10,000,  $11,000.  and  $12,000  per 
year  from  benefiting  from  a  massive 
Federal  rent  subsidy  program,  while  mil- 
lions earning  less  than  $5,000  per  year 
do  not  receive  any  Federal  housing  bene- 
fits whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  invite  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  come  over  to  the 
committee  table  and  inspect  the  list  of 
maximum  family  income  limits  in  their 
own  districts.  I  am  sure  that  if  you 
do.  you  will  be  as  shocked  as  I  was. 
These  below-market  interest  rato  apart- 
ment units  yield  an  Indirect  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  between  S20  and  $30  per  month 
to  eligible  families. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  type  of 
abuse   of   congressional   intent. 

I  earnestly  ask  for  your  support  In  my 
effort  to  get  this  program  back  to  where 
it  will  benefit  truly  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  To  do  less  would  be 
inexcusable. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Chairman,  •will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
there  any  limitation  upon  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family,  a  family  whose 
only  income  amounts  to  $150  a  week? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lim- 
itation is.  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  children,  and  that  would  vary. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
will  yield  fiu-ther,  if  a  family  has  an  in- 
come of  S7.500,  without  a  limitation  on 

the  number  of  children 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct.  The 
top  limit  regardless  of  number  of  chil- 
dren would  be  $7,500  in  income. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  And  if  a  family  has 
eight  children,  under  the  proposed 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  it  would, 
if  adopted,  only  permit  an  income  of 
$7,500?  This  is  unrealistic;  do  you  not 
think  so? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Regardless  of  area,  re- 
gardless of  children,  no  famUy  could 
quahfy  for  interest  subsidy  if  its  income 
exceeded  $7,500.  The  Umil  is  now  $6,000 
in  many  conununities  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  would  not  be  effected 
by  my  amendment.  It  merely  sets  a 
maximum  ceiling. 
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And,  Mr  Chalrniiir.  unless  we  limit  In- 
come allowfHl  A  family  receiving  a  sub- 
sidy— I  am  tallclng  of  a  familv  ur.*'.  of 
five  or  six,  a  mother  and  father  and  three 
or  four  children — unless  vf  limit  :t  to 
$7,500,  the  people  who  have  poverty  level 
Incomes  will  not  obtain  Eisslstance  und'^r 
this  program  In  other  words  today's 
bill  c)ermlts  subsidies  to  people  with  in- 
comes of  $10  000,  $11,0<10,  or  $12  000 

Mr  Chairman  It  seem.s  to  me  It  Is  only 
the  better  pan  of  wisdom  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  proKram  to  those 
whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  the  na- 
tional medium  by  more  than  10  [percent 
I  do  not  belif^ve  this  Is  unreasonable. 

Mr  Chairman  I  aslc  th--  support  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  tiie  Union  for  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr  ASHLETi"  Mr  Chairman  I  rise 
tn  oppositl')n  to  the  amendm.er.t 

Mr  Chairman  I  simply  war-.t  '-<  -iav 
that  the  committee  has  heard  tio  testi- 
mony up«jn  this  ^irnposal. 

Mr  Chairman.  the  gentleman 's 
amendment  a.s  proposed  does  not  take 
■Into  account  the  size  of  a  family  unit. 
Purth^^rmorp.  this  Is  the  first  Indication 
of  Interest  which  I  know  about  on  the 
part  of  the  ife:;tlem.ari  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  BRorx  '  as  manifested  m  his  pro- 
posed amt-ndm.ent  It  i.s  the  first  Ir.i.tca- 
tlon  Ui  the  'om.mitt'>'»  of  the  tfentlenian's 
Interest 

Mr  Chrtirm.tu:.  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest. ;".  v.e-j.  -f  -.he  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  'l>v.'.:>-ss<^  did  not  bring  It 
before  the  Comjnittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  -imer^dme;;  t  should  be 
voted  dowTi  at  U-;s  unit- 

The  CH.-MRMAN  The  question  U  on 
the  ameridm*=T:i  'fTer-ti  by  the  gentle- 
man fr'TTi  T'T,:,  ■.s.-~.-'> 

The  imendrnt-ru  ■*  a.s  rt-j'^cted 


\MENr!vir..N" 


rrniD   BY    ui     siKj;* 


Mr   SIKES      Mr   Chairman    I  off*  r  an 

amer.dn-it':.*. 

The  Clerk  r»'ad  tt^s  follows  : 

A-mendn: •".-'-  rT^.'?<1  bv  Mr  SiKca  On  paH<e 
126.  a.".fT  '.;:.?  ;j  ir.SfTt  "-tie  following  new 
Bectwr-t; 

LE.*srNo  or  rAciLTrtis   mii   nauBiMo 

BAi  HE.OR    MILrr*lT    PDl*,jMNXl. 

"Sec  j14  N  j'.w.'.lifl'.ajidlng  iiiv  other  pro- 
vlaloii  >'.  la-v  '.i.'-  .-iecret.ary  rjl  a  military 
depar'.ment  n.Av  -u  quire  by  '.eaae  in  Uie 
United  States  '.  U  '.errltorleB  ^>r  pos»e«8li;n». 
■tructiires  .-ir.d  r"sl  pri'>pi»rtY  r^'.i'lriK  •hrr<"to 
that  are  not  liWHVed  on  *  mllltaj->'  bdae  and 
that  are  needed  fur  houfllng  baj-helor  military 
persijr.p.i*:  a  leaae  under  the  autt;.  rr.v  f 
tiila  .■lettLjii  may  not  be  'or  a  perl^^id  .it  iiure 
than  f.rteen  years 

And  renumber  :l.e  succeeding  se<-t;o.na  ac- 
cordingly 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  Mr  SxkisI,  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  supi.x.irt  of  iiis  anie:;d- 
ment 


Mr.  PATMAN     Mr  Chairman,  wl 


the 


gentleman  yield.' 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  and  I  have 
dlBCtissed  thi«  am.endment  fully,  and  we 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  It  We 
have  no  objection  to  it  and  we  would  be 


glad  to  accept  It  If  it  la  agreeable  to  the 
m.lnorlty. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  explaining  the 
amendment. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so 

This  would  constitute  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram It  carries  no  appropriation.  It 
v/ould  stimulate  private  Industry  by 
making  It  possible  for  suitable  quarters 
to  be  erected  for  bachelor  military  per- 
sonnel by  private  Individuals  whose  In- 
vestment would  have  the  protection  of  a 
lease  for  a  scheduled  period  not  to  exceed 
15  years.  Presumably  the  quarters  al- 
lowance would  pay  for  the  program. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  there  la  a 
serious  deficit  In  the  number  of  adequate 
on-base  qiiarters  for  military  personnel 
at  the  present  time  A  great  many  mili- 
tary personnel  have  to  live  In  very  sub- 
standard facilities.  At  the  present  rate 
that  we  are  replacing  the  substandard 
quarters  with  modem  facilities.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  take  a  lifetime  to  give  them  a  de- 
cent place  to  live  My  proposal  would 
bring  in  the  resources  of  private  Industry 
in  an  effort  to  speed  up  that  process. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  im- 
mediately on   the  amendment 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
ask.  did  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee say  he  would  accept  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN,    Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  WTDNAIX.  We  will  accept  it  on 
this  side 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  SikesI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMXNT    OfTKKKO    BT    lOS.    OWTOI 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Dwtes:  Page 
103.  SLftcr  line  4.  lnB«rt  the  rollowing  new  sec- 
tion 

Requirement  of  Referendum  on  Proposed 
Urban  Renewal  Projects  in  OommunlUes  of 
160.000  or  Leas 

••S«c.  704  Section  101  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1940  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  no  contract  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  for  a  loan  or  capital  grant  under 
this  tlUe  with  respect  to  any  urban  re- 
newal project  to  be  carried  out  In  a  munic- 
ipality having  a  papulation  of  160.000  or  less 
according  to  the  moet  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus leas  such  project  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  inhabitants  of  the  munl- 
clpailty  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  them 
In  a  referendum  held  for  that  purpose  by  the 
iiical  governing  body  '  " 

the  CHAIRM.AN  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyxr]  Is  rec- 
ognized 

Mr.  P.ATM.AN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentJfA  jm.in  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  and  I  hope  It  will  not 
be  taken  out  of  her  time 

Mrs.  DWY.-ni  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  P.-.  l-M.A-.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bUl.  and  all  sonendments  thereto, 
close  in  30  minutes. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Mr  DINGFUX      I  object. 

Mr  P.ATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
close  in  35  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  P.\tman]? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  close  In  40  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  moves  that  all  debate  close 
in  40  minutes,  and  the  Chair  takes  for 
granted  that  this  is  after  the  time  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr    PATMAN.     Yes.  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  moves  that 
all  debate  on  the  bill,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  In  40  minutes. 

Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  DOW.  Mr  Chairman,  does  this 
mean  that  certain  amendments  will  be 
eliminated' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  no;  it  does  not 
mean  that.  It  means  that  all  amend- 
ments will  be  read,  but  if  the  time  has 
expired,  that  is  If  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Is  adopted,  and 
40  minutes  is  thp  time  limit,  if  that  time 
has  been  used,  then  ail  amendments  that 
have  not  been  called  up  by  that  time  will 
be  read  but  they  cannot  be  debated. 

Mr.  DOW.     I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  WIDNAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of 
amendments  that  are  at  the  clerk's  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thinks 
so.     Will  the  Clerk  report  to  us? 

I  am  advised  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 23. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  of 
course,  that  includes  amendments  that 
will  not  be  presented.  I  know  some  of 
these  amendments  will  not  be  presented. 
I  have  some  amendments  of  mine  that 
will  not  be  presented  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr  AndkrsonI  has  one 
that  has  to  do  with  agriculture  which  will 
not  be  presented.  There  are  many  other 
amendments  also. 

Some  of  these  amendments  will  not  be 
contested  and  some  of  them  will  be  ac- 
cepted 

So,  Mr  Chairman.  I  renew  my  motion. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  ftlU 
state  the  pariiiimentary  inquiry. 

Mr  ASHLKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in 
the  ckjuk  nx>m  at  the  time  this  request 
m.ition  was  made  I  have  an  amend- 
ment Am  I  cuunU'd  among  those  who 
have  amendments  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  not 
counted  anyone  The  Chair  has  just 
stated  that  there  are  so  many  amend- 
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ments  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  And  If  the 
gentleman  has  an  amendment  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  it  has  been  included  In  the 
number. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
P.^tman]  that  all  debate  on  the  bill,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  close  in  40  min- 
utes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  who  are  standing  are  not  seek- 
ing recognition.  Will  those  seeking  rec- 
o»::nition  remain  standing  so  that  the 
Clerk  can  note  their  names. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  what  order  will  the  Chair 
recognize  Members  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  up  to  the 
Chairman.  Tlie  Chair  always  recognizes 
Members  in  a  difficult  situation  like  this 
by  seniority  and.  of  course,  going  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  naturally. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stat«  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Members  who  have  amendments  at  the 
desk  be  recognized  before  other  Mem- 
bers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Oh,  yes.  As  far  as 
the  Chair  is  concerned,  any  Member  who 
has  an  amendment  here — and,  of  course, 
tlil.s  is  not  a  necessary  procedure — but  the 
Chair  assures  you  that  the  Chair  will 
recognize  Members  who  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  before  recognizing 
Members  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  It 
is  not  necessary  but  I  will  so  rule. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
vrill  state  it. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Will  members 
of  the  cx>mmlttee  be  recognized  before 
other  Members? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Bankiai,'  and  Currency, 
under  the  rules,  will  be  recognized  before 
any  other  Member. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  Uiank  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  they  have 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  Chair  observed  standing  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Michigan,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Widn.^ll  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr  Dowdy  of  Texas,  Mr.  De- 
UNEY  of  New  'i'ork.  Mr.  Dingell  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  Yoiic,  Mr. 
H.*NNA  of  California.  Mr.  Patman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gerald 
R,  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  William  D. 
PoRD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  of  Ull- 
nois,  Mr  McDade  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
BoLAND  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cahill  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Broomfi«ld  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Del  Clawson  of  California.  Mr. 
Talcott  of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nilnois,  Mr.  Stubblefield  of  Kentucky, 
Mr  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Eraser  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Ibwin  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Schkuxr  of 


New  York,  Mr.  Dow  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Hardy  of  'Vlriginia. 

Is  there  anyone  who  is  standing  and 
whose  name  the  Clerk  did  not  record? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]  was  standing  in  the  aisle.  He 
had  been  called  for  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  add  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BrockI. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
standing  at  the  time  and  my  name  was 
not  called. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  will  be  added. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey, 
who  has  been  very  patiently  waiting.  I 
might  add,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  an  antiurban  renewal  amendment. 
I  have  supported  urban  renewal  legisla- 
tion throughout  my  service  in  Congress, 
and  I  believe  that,  wisely  administered, 
urban  renewal  can  make  increased  con- 
tributions toward  the  rebuilding  of  urban 
areas. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  there 
is  probably  more  popular  antagonism  to- 
ward the  program  today  than  ever  be- 
fore— the  result,  in  part,  of  both  misun- 
derstanding and  of  projects  poorly  de- 
signed and  carried  out.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  renew  public  confidence  in 
urban  renewal. 

My  amendment  would  help  restore  this 
confidence  in  several  ways: 

It  would  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  specific  urban  renewal  projects 
in  their  own  communities. 

It  would  force  local  governing  bodies 
and  redevelopment  agencies  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  "selling"  their  local  programs 
in  order  to  win  referendums. 

It  would  Involve  the  entire  community 
in  the  process  of  making  the  basic  deci- 
sion on  urban  renewal,  after  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons — and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fundsunental  objective  of  urban  rede- 
velopment legislation. 

And  it  would  encourage  redevelopment 
agencies  to  do  maximum  planning  in  ad- 
vance of  any  referendum  in  order  to 
Justfy  the  project,  thereby  reducing  ad- 
ministrative delays  which  have  been 
major  factors  in  public  disaffection  with 
urban  renewal. 

A  referendum  would  be  required,  under 
my  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  only  in 
communities  with  populations  of  150.000 
or  less,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  bigger  the  city,  the  higher 
and  more  prohibitive  the  cost  of  a 
referendum  would  be; 

Second,  a  single  urban  renewal  pro.iect 
In  a  larger  dty  does  not  directly  affect 
or  Interest  the  population  as  a  whole;  it 
Is  more  of  a  neighborhood  problem ; 

Third,  in  a  smaller  community,  an 
urban  renewed  project  would  involve  the 
people  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
their  vote  in  a  referendum  would  be 
meaningful;  and 

Poxirth,  many  of  the  most  serious  urban 
renewal  problems  have  occurred  in 
smaller  communities,  so  it  is  here  that 
the  protections  and  benefits  of  a  referen- 
dum are  most  needed,  and  most  feasible. 

To  my  knowleilge.  only  two  significant 
objections    have    been    raised    to    the 


referendum  requirement:  First,  the 
theoretical  one  that  a  referendum  in- 
terferes with  the  concept  of  representa- 
tive government  in  which  elected  local 
officials  have  the  responsibility  of  making 
urban  renewal  decisions,  and  second,  the 
practical  one  that  most  communities 
would  defeat  urban  renewal  referendums. 

Neither  objection  is  convincing  in  my 
judgment.  The  country  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  submitting  public  questions  to  a 
referendum,  including  such  issues  as 
State  constitutional  amendments,  local 
school  budgets,  bond  issues,  and  so  forth, 
as  well  as  urban  renewal  in  certain  States 
and  localities.  No  discernible  damage  to 
the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment has  resulted.  Nor,  judging  from 
the  record  during  the  past  3  years  of 
urban  renewal,  bond  issue,  and  related 
questions  submitted  to  local  referendums, 
do  communities  invariably  reject  them. 
Of  60  such  referendums,  in  the  past  3  or 
4  years,  30  have  received  majorities  and 
30  have  been  defeated. 

It  is  a  question  of  trusting  the  people. 
As  they  do  in  other  elections,  people  tend 
to  vote  on  the  merits  of  a  referendum 
issue  as  they  see  them.  I  am  confident 
that,  given  a  sound  urban  renewal  plan 
and  the  expectation  of  a  competent  job 
of  administration,  the  people  will  vote 
accordingly. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  bill 
includes  an  authorization  of  $250  million 
for  urban  renewal,  over  and  above  exist- 
ing authorizations,  this  is  an  appropriate 
opportimity  to  strengthen  the  urban  re- 
newal program  by  giving  the  people  the 
right  to  participate  in  decisions  that  have 
such  a  fundamental  impact  on  the  future 
of  their  communities. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Mrs.  Dwyer's  amendment 
just  offered. 

Many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  give 
to  their  communities  the  privilege  of 
having  referendums  on  questions  of  this 
sort.  I  believe  sincerely  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
as  willing  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
various  communities  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves  whether  they 
should  have  an  urban  renewal  project  in 
their  city. 

We  must  realize  that  whenever  one  of 
these  projects  is  set  up  people  lose  their 
homes.  Their  homes  are  taken  without 
their  consent,  and  in  many  places  and 
many  times  they  are  left  without  places 
to  live  and  without  a  place  to  go.  We 
have  seen  that  happen  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington  w'hen  a  large  area  was 
torn  down  and  the  people,  having  no 
place  to  go,  crowded  into  another  area 
and  made  that  a  worse  slum  than  the 
one  toni  down. 

I  certainly  believe,  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart,  that  people  who  are  to  lose 
their  homes,  many  without  adequate 
compensation,  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  an 
urban  renewal  project  in  their  city. 

Surely  anyone  who  believes  in  our  form 
of  government,  and  has  faith  in  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people,  will 
support  this  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
Dwyer.  Why  should  this  Congress  give 
any  bureaucrat  the  dictatorial  authority 
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to  cast  American  citizens  from  their 
homes— particularly  when  a  majority  of 
them  object.  After  all.  this  amendment 
merely  gives  the  people  the  right  to  vote, 
and  provides  that  the  majority  shall 
prevail 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Ctialrman.  as 
much  as  I  dishke  doing  so.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  wazit  to  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment hdiS  been  brought  before  the  sub- 
commiitee  and  was  turned  down  at  that 
time  almost  unanimously.  We  had  it 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  on  that  occasion  it 
was  Ukewist'  turned  down  substantially. 
This  would  do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
harm  to  the  urban  renewal  program 
Certainly  where  there  are  referendums 
asked  fur.  it  would  prevent  what  we  con- 
sidered in  our  meeting  as  doing  some- 
thing that  would  do  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  hope  we  can  vote 
this  down  and  vote  on  it  Immediately. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  rise  In 
support  of  this  iunendment,  and  because 
of  the  situation  that  is  now  occurring. 
which  is  typical  whenever  the  Committee 
on  BanlcmiC  and  Currency  has  a  bill  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  very  limited  time. 
I  simply  eLsk  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  e.xu-nd  my  remarlcs 

The  CH.-\.IRM.VN  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  rt-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Chairman,  there 
are  many  compelling.  sreneraJ  and  spe- 
cial, reason-s  for  this  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  I  intend  to  pre- 
sent only  a  few  today. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
urban  renewal  We  .need  to  renew  our 
dilapidated  urban  area-s — this  Is  a  con- 
stant task  which  should  concern  and  in- 
volve every  citizen  and  seifment  of  the 
community  Blighted  areas  should  be 
eradicated.  Deterioration  should  be 
stemmed.  One  section  of  our  environ- 
ment cannot  be  perm.ltted  to  unneces- 
aarlly  spoil  another  But  we  most  also 
prese."'.  ■>  functional  and  pleasant  resi- 
dential, business,  and  Industrial  areas 

These  goals  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  cooperation  and  some  cwrdina- 
tlon.  Urban  renewal  can  provide  a  ve- 
hicle otherwl.>«>  unavailable — especially 
when  tiie  '. arlou.s  private  property  own- 
ers in  a  substandard  .station  cannot,  or 
will  not.  i(et  u^ue'.her — in  a  common  ef- 
fort for  ti'.e  public  neces."dty 

But  the  urban  renewal  project  must  fit 
and  suit  the  cr.mmunlcy  Bu-^eaucrats  in 
Washinxt*>n.  far  removed  from  the  per- 
sona Involved,  unknowledgeable  about 
the  local  hablLs  attitudes,  and  wishes 
•hould  not  be  maXing  the  basic  decisions. 

Individual  pf>rv>ns  ar^-  the  most  Im- 
portant inKredlfi.t  of  a  commuiilty. 
IJrban  renewal  must  dpRl  primarily  with 
people— not  Ju.st  with  slums,  buildings. 
•nd  property 

Urban  renewal  must  be  personal,  com- 
passionate- but  unfortunately,  it  has  not 
Always  been 


Urban  renewal  should  serve  the  needs 
of  the  whole  community,  but  unfortu- 
nately. It  has  not  always  done  so 

Advocates  of  Federal  urban  renewal 
have  too  often  flooded  the  news  media 
with  good  intentions  and  platitudes. 

Urban  renewal  now  exists  upon  large 
amounts  of  public  moneys  and  Govern- 
ment power,  but  too  little  public  or  in- 
dividual support. 

Urban  renewal  Is  expensive. 

Urban  renewal  is  not  a  free  Federal 
bonanza.  We  pay  dearly  for  It  through 
Federal  taxes.  The  local  community 
pays  heavily  also.  Urban  renewal  proj- 
ects are  not  done  cheaply.  Enormous 
profits  have  been  made  In  urban  renewal, 
but  not  for  the  community  and  the  tax- 
payer who  cares  about  the  expense. 

The  typical  urban  renewal  project 
destroys  a  great  many  homes,  at  least 
126.000  between  1950  and  1960;  25,000  of 
these  were  In  good  condition.  In  the 
1950  decade,  no  more  than  30.000  units 
were  constructed  in  urban  renewal 
project  areas;  126,000  down,  30,000  up. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  dislocated  families 
who  must  find  a  place  to  live,  the  30,000 
put  up  were  out  of  liie  reach  of  their 
pocketbooks.  The  community  ctu'es 
about  this. 

Families  displaced  from  an  urban  re- 
newal area  find  It  practically  Impossible 
to  move  back  into  the  area.  Rents  In 
the  renewed  area  go  up.  but  the  tenant  s 
wherewithal  does  not.  Many  of  the  dis- 
placed families  must  move  to  less  favor- 
able homes — less  space,  worse  condi- 
tions— but  they  pay  higher  rents,  for  less 
desirable  locations.  Thus,  the  net  effect 
of  urban  renewal  in  the  field  of  housing 
has  not  been  helpful  The  community 
cares  atx)ut  Its  displaced  persons 

At  least  1  million  persons  have  been 
evicted  The  manner  of  the  eviction  Is 
not  always  pleasant  or  decent.  You 
should  know  about  the  Infamous  Patania 
case  in  my  district  The  urt)en  renewal 
project  is  6  years  old  Mr  Patama  Ls  72 
He  and  his  wife  lived  In  their  modest 
home  for  42  years.  It  was  In  good  con- 
dition, but  In  an  area  designated  for 
commercial  urban  renewal.  They  were 
offered  the  'fair  market  value"  of  their 
home — 412.500.  I  think — not  nearly  ade- 
quate to  replace  their  home  today  They 
declined  They  were  ordered  evicted 
They  refused  to  leave  The  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  evict  them  Mrs.  Patania  wtis 
forcibly  subdued,  placed  In  a  straJtJacket, 
ana  removed  via  stretcher — under  the 
gase  of  nationwide  TV  and  other  report- 
ers. Mr  Pataida  was  forcibly  renxoved 
also.  Then,  to  add  to  their  ignominy, 
both  were  Jailed  until  their  home  was 
tmlldozed  to  the  ground  to  prevent  their 
reentry  They  have  also  been  sued  for 
contempt  of  court  and  damages  for  the 
costs  of  the  evictions  and  the  special, 
premature  demolition  of  their  iiome 
Urban  renewal  had  little  compassion  for 
this  old  coupie  who  could  not  speak 
English  and  who  only  wanted  to  keep 
their  most  valuable  and  precious  posses- 
sion— next  to  life  Itself —  their  home  of 
42  years  Urban  renewal  did  not  have 
compassion  Urban  renewal  could  not 
devise  a  better  way  to  relocate  the 
Pat&nlas      Urban  renewal  did  not  care 


about  people;  it  cared  only  alx>ut  clear- 
ing property, 

Now  the  community  should  and  does 
care  about  evicted  people  and  how  it  is 
done  and  where  they  relocate.  Reloca- 
tion Is  not  just  a  worry  for  the  evicted 
family,  but  a  concern  and  burden  of  the 
community  which  cannot  be  discharged 
simply  by  paying  money.  The  commu- 
nity cares. 

In  every  urban  renewal  project  which 
forces  people  from  their  homes,  the 
evicted  persons  suffer  severe  anguish. 
Sentimental  attachments  to  homes, 
areas,  and  neighbors,  developed  through 
years  of  association  are  not  severed 
by  pronouncement  from  an  urban  re- 
newal agency.  The  public  good  must 
truly  be  great  to  Justify  such  Inhuman 
cruelty  to  fellow  man. 

In  their  exuberance  to  create  some- 
thing better,  have  developers  and  agency 
personnel  neglected  to  consider  some 
basic  rights  which  were  at  one  time  con- 
sidered fundamental  to  our  society? 

Justice  C.  J.  Bell,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Superior  Court,  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion in  the  decision  remanding  the  case 
of  Tony  Foranda  against  the  Redevel- 
opment Authority  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  has  very 
poignantly  set  forth  the  Issues. 

What  single  step  can  we  take  to  pro- 
mote best  the  socially  desirable  goals  of 
urban  renewal  which  genuinely  renews 
decayed  and  decaying  cities  but  elimi- 
nates the  heart-rending  eviction  of 
thousands  from  their  homes,  which  can 
be  better  rehabilitated  through  other 
meams? 

I  recommend  the  Incorporation  of  a 
community  referendum  in  the  project 
approval  process. 

The  people  in  the  community  are  smart 
enough,  concerned  enough,  and  ulse 
enough  to  make  the  decisions  which  are 
best  for  them   and   their  communities. 

The  whole  community  should  under- 
stand, approve,  and  support  worthy  ur- 
ban renewal  projects — but  this,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  always  been  so. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  democracy, 
representative  government,  or  citizen 
participation  to  require  proposed  urban 
renewaJ  projects  to  be  approved  by  ma- 
jority referendum. 

A  referendum  would  ser\'e  three  es- 
sential purposes  almost  wholly  lacking 
now:  First,  marshal  public  support;  sec- 
ond, encourage  community  involvement 
in  public  affairs;  and  third,  put  urban 
renewal  proponents  on  their  mettle  and 
force  them  to  develop  and  sell  a  proj- 
ect which  has  merit  and  will  serve  the 
total  public  Interest,  rather  than  benefit 
a  small  coterie  of  speculators  at  public 
expense  and  the  diminution  of  the  rights 
of  Individual  persons  and  businesses. 

If  a  renewal  project  Is  not  well  enough 
planned  or  explained  to  satisfy  a  majori- 
ty of  the  community  which  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  heavy  portion  of  the  mil- 
lion dollar  costs  and  share  a  portion  of 
the  burdens  as  well  as  enjoy  the  benefits, 
then  there  is  no  jiLstlflcatlon  of  it  in  our 
present-day  community 

If  a  slum  area  needs  to  be  renewed  and 
there  are  two  competing  proposals,  the 
community  should  have  a  direct  voice  In 
the  choice. 


Elections  are  a  small  cost  to  Insure 
free  public  knowledge  and  support.  The 
many  economic  and  social  manifestations 
of  any  renewal  project  affects  the  whole 
community.  The  whole  community 
should  be  intimately  Involved  to  Insure 
success.  A  referendum  is  the  best  meth- 
od for  obtaining  support  and  Insuring 
this  success. 

Referendums  have  been  held  In  a  num- 
ber of  communities  on  some  phase  of  an 
urban  renew-al  project — bond  issue,  es- 
tablishment of  a  local  renewal  authority, 
or  project  approval — over  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  support  for  this  amend- 
ment has  come  from  many  quarters  In 
almost  every  congressional  district. 

The  whole  urban  renewal  program  will 
be  immeasurably  strengthened  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Dwyer  amendment  providing 
for  a  public  referendum  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  In  communities  of  less 
than  150,000.  I  urge  the  committee's 
support. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  Just  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  what  the  chairman 
said,  that  this  is  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  How  can  It  be 
that  if  the  majority  do  not  want  It? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  You  are  correct.  It 
Is  not  accurate.  Neither  is  it  accurate 
that  we  voted  on  this  amendment  in  our 
committee,  because  we  did  not. 

Tlie  CHAIl-lMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Talcott)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonim  Is  not  present.  Tlie  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting  1  One  hundred 
and  eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT  OFTTRED  BT   MR.  A.SHLET 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ashley:  Page 
103,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; ",  and  (4)  to  an  owner  described  In 
claxise  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  for  refinancing  In- 
debtedness which — 

"■(A)  was  Incurred  for  an  eligible  purpose 
described  In  such  clause, 

"■{Bl  U  not  refinanced.  Is  likely  to  result 
at  an  early  date  In  loes  of  the  applicant's 
necessary  dwelling  or  essential  farm  service 
buildings, 

"  '(C)  Is  not  held  or  Insured  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  and 

"'(D)  was  incurred  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  clause.' 

"^bl  Section  601(c)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (li  the  following:  ",  or  that 
he  Is  the  owner  of  a  farm  or  r>ther  real  estate 
In  a  rural  area  who  needs  refinancing  of  In- 


debtedness described  In  clause   (4)    of  sub- 
section (a)'." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  problems  which  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  is  designed  to 
meet.  It  would  simply  save  the  homes 
of  those  families  in  rural  areas  who  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  refinancing 
their  interim  loans  on  their  homes. 
Without  this  amendment  many  of  those 
families  would  lose  their  homes.  This 
provision  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  wliich 
has  no  objection  to  it  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  we  accept  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OTTEHTD    BY    MR.    HARVTT 
OF    MICHICAN 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harvet  of 
Michigan:  Strike  out  page  75,  line  10,  and 
all  that  foUows  down  through  page  79.  line  20, 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  titles  and 
sections  (and  the  reference  on  page  125, 
line  2)  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvet]  is  recog- 
nized for  21/2  minutes  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  Is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  would  strike  title  rv  from  this  bill 
which  is  the  new  towTis  and  new  com- 
munities section.  Under  that  particular 
section  I  call  to  your  attention  that  we 
Insure  loans  up  to  $25  million  for  any 
new  town  or  new  subdivision. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  mayors  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  mayors'  con- 
ference. My  amendment  is  supported 
by  the  National  Homebullders'  Associa- 
tion as  the  Members  know,  because  of  the 
letter  I  put  In  the  Record  yesterday. 

Let  me  point  out  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  Is  not  a  new  title.  Ac- 
tually It  was  in  the  1964  bill.  Then  it  was 
taken  out  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  subcommittees. 

It  was  put  In  the  1965  bill  and  It  was 
taken  out  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  subcommittees. 

Somehow  or  other  it  has  found  its  way 
back  into  the  1966  bill.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  only  ones  in  favor  of  it 
are  the  department  people  down  at  HUD. 
The  mayors  are  against  it.  The  home- 
builders  are  against  it.  Why  are  they 
against  It?  Ladles  and  gentleman,  they 
are  against  It  for  two  reasons. 

First  of  all.  this  new  title  providing 
help  for  new  towns  is  totally  Inconsistent 
with  the  thrust  of  this  bill  which  Is  to 


help  and  to  rehabilitate  the  older  es- 
tablished cities.  What  we  are  doing  is 
taking  help  from  them  and  giving  it  to 
the  others — the  new  towns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  homebullders,  as 
I  say,  are  also  opposed  to  It.  Why  are 
they  opposed  to  it?  They  are  opposed  to 
It  because  of  the  tight  money  situation 
that  they  find  themselves  In  today. 

Let  met  point  out  that  the  House  Just 
recently  approved  and  directed  money 
through  FNMA  into  the  homebuildtng 
industry'  and  into  the  residential  real 
estate  market.  If  you  pass  this  bill,  with 
this  title  IV  in  it,  what  you  are  doing  is 
taking  money  from  the  money  that  we 
allotted  to  FNMA  and  Instead  of  it  going 
into  the  homebuildlng  market.  It  is  going 
into  these  $25  million  in  loans  on  new 
towns. 

Do  not  try  to  tell  me  that  this  is  simply 
insuring  loans,  because  it  is  not.  Sec- 
tion 405  of  this  bill— mind  you,  provides 
for  FNMA  to  purchase  these  loans  after 
they  are  insured.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  what  that  means.  That  means  that 
FNMA  then  takes  the  loan  and  goes  over 
to  the  Treasury  and  gets  the  $25  million. 
So  I  say  to  the  Members  that  this  par- 
ticular section  would  be  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  act.  The  mayors 
of  America  are  against  it  and  want  to 
see  it  defeated,  becau-se  they  want  the 
help  to  go  into  the  cities  that  need  the 
help.  The  homebullders  want  to  see  it 
defeated  because  they  want  this  money 
to  go  into  the  homebuildlng  market  and 
into  the  residential  area  market. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Members  will  see  fit 
to  support  this  very  worthy  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  iVi 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigor- 
ously oppose  this  amendment  because  It 
would  take  out  of  the  bill  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  important  parts  of  the 
bill,  the  section  which  would  insure  pri- 
vate developers  who  wish  to  build  whole 
new  communities,  one  of  the  things  that 
this  countiT  most  needs.  This  is  an 
important  and  responsible  part  of 
President  Johnson's  program. 

And  lest  it  be  thought  that  this  is 
purely  a  Democratic  measure,  let  me 
quote  the  following  from  the  Senate 
Republican  Policy  Committee  paper 
which  was  put  into  the  Record  by  Sen- 
ator HicKENLooPER  just  a  fcw  davs  ago: 
The  buildup  of  suburban  areas  continues 
unabated.  This  Is  where  the  majority  of 
.American  voters — particularly  the  young 
ones — expect  to  live.  Thus  It  Is  a  better  an- 
swer to  plan  and  develop  whole  communi- 
ties— new  towns — shaped,  defined,  protected, 
and  served  by  systems  of  transportation  over 
which  people  easily  flow  to  their  multiple 
destinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michican  [Mr.  HARvrvl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Harvky  of 
Michigan) ,  there  were — ayes  26,  noes  53. 
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8o  l^e  timer. >tn;f! 

The   CHAIRMAN 
does    'J:f    »;-:;:.••!:  tiii 
membt-r      f   ■:.,■  .■.::;: 


CON(.RFn>H)NAI    RKOKl)        HDUSE 


October  U,  1966 


:   *  US  rejected 
P   r   what   purpose 
r-  >ni  c-i-ifomla.  a 

..r  '■".■:;::;UU'e.   n.s*- ? 

AMKKDMKNT        nr.-Hr:      Hf      MX      Otl      CLAWVON 

Mr  L'F'l  r-i^\-,vi^'  N  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  tu'.  Air.-T.drr.i  :  • 

The  CTtTk   r««a<i   a.s  f.iKows: 

Amer.d.-ne:-.  f-r».;  by  Mr  D«L  CtAWBOIf: 
On  p<i<?«'  '.  •■  i^      It  i.ni*  15  and  i^l  that 

follows  !  »•-,  '^-  ./'  ;'H»tf  '.  M  '"le  8.  and 
r»d««lifn»*^  th-  v;  •'••■^.iT^  «p.  •.:  :i»  and  the 
r«f«renc«»    ..n    ;>«;(*    li.i      ::.»■    2     ^.  .-.  -•!■..■. uly. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAVVSoN  M:  C-.,u;inan. 
a  memoranda.':,  a  a.-  ::.acle  itv.ulable  by 
the  Hoiisir.K  S^D,\j::-.niit.U'€  w.'-.lv-J.  ie- 
acrlbes  :t.sr!.'  d.-^  .i  br:ef  sur;.::.ar>  .,'  .-> 
3708.  After  summarmii*  o:!;-:.;:''f  ac- 
tion on  the  bllJ.  the  me::  i  :  i:  ',  .::.  takes 
a  positive  approach  toAt;  :  •  xpiaUiing 
what  the  bill  would  do  t:':>  -  .    .::e 

The  f'.rst  two  titles  :..  :-.ed  with 
demo:i-strAlion  cities  and  ;.!A;_;.jd  metro- 
politar.  development,  get  50  percent  of 
the  ex;jlanation:  The  seven  remaining 
titles  gft  fAo  or  three  lines  each  at  the 
most.  Mr  CThalrman.  my  remarks  are 
dlrecU>d  to  the  explanation  for  title  IX 
of  two  and  a  half  lines,  as  follows ; 

Amou^  other  pruvlaioos,  title  IX  woi  Id 
autbor:z<f  rVMA  to  make  conatrucUon  louu 
for  rer'.-i;:  PHA  protasis  and  would  (»u- 
thortz*"  i.<»  ■  *anc«  to  home  owners  who  •  jf- 
fered  :  ■«  •.hrough  the  cloalng  of  mlllbtTy 
bases 

This  title  Is  the  one  for  miscellaneous 
Items  and  Ls  abbreviated  "Misc."  It  Is 
my  purpose  to  focus  attention  on  one 
section  only,  and  If  ray  Interpretation  Is 
correct  and  I  believe  It  Is,  the  abbrevl  i- 
tlon  for  thLs  :K)rtion  of  the  title  at  lea.'  t. 
might  appn^priatt  :•.  stand  for  "mis- 
chief" TTil-s  Ls  section  911  of  title  iX 
dubbed  '.'rba;;  £■:;..,:':. mental  studies  " 
Norma!!:.  I  Auund  iio'r— as  I  am  sure  1>0 
percent  f  the  other  Members  of  tlie 
House  A  .M  not -boggle  at  this  title  and 
I  am  aw  I.'-"  that  the  Secretary  ha*  com- 
plained i:i  '-he  latest  Issue  of  the  maga- 
zine H  i-se  k  Home  that  the  Congr&a 
has  not  given  him  "a  red  cent  for  bas  c 
rt>^earch.  ■  But  under  the  wide  open 
langua.<e  of  this  section,  we  are  provtc - 
Ing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  whoever  he  may  be.  with 
a  ready  made  campaign  fund  and  prt- 
cinct  orijHRizatlon  with  which  to  support 
or  oppii.se  any  Member  of  this  House. 
This  wnuld  also  apply  Ln  the  case  of  the 
Senate  To  my  knowledge  this  power 
and  autfiortty  was  not  requested  by  the 
present  .'Vx-retary  nor  do  I  b»'!ieve  he 
would  de.s;rt'  It 

No  hlr.'  >f  anvthir.v;  like  this  Is  con- 
tained 1:;  the  .subcommittee's  summary 
so  I  think  the  Congress  can  ask.  How 
serious  ts  LhU'' 

In  niy  '>pluio:  giaie  <»»rl  >u.s  Hither 
try  accident  or  dcsuti.  the  S»T'fLnr-,-  of 
HUD  has  been  .har  le<l  an  un!imi*f-t1  c^tm- 
palffn  fund  whlr.^.  he  can  e.xerri^^e  .-us  he 
sees  fit — If  thl.s  :-Ki.sIari  >n  pass**?  and  t.5 
fundecl — for  the  next  2  years  H>-  can 
not  only  ent«-r  ^'pi.t-rHl  t'lecUon.-*  but  prl- 
DUUies  as  well  as  an  active  partJclp«int 
Prlauules.  I  n»;)eat  for  the  benefit  of  ma- 
jority Members,  twirtlcularly  those  wh.o 
have  disputed  with  'he  Secretary'  T>.e 
Secretary,  ui'.der  '^.is  pnn»)sed  ;tvl.s!a- 
tloti  woi;ld    liavp  .mly   his  aw:i    .eaM:i»{.s 


and  Interests  to  guide  him  Ln  either  sup- 
porting or  opposing  any  Member  of  this 
or  subsequent  Congresses. 

If  any  of  the  honorable  Members  of 
the  House  believe  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
am  sure  some  who  have  not  read  section 
911  of  the  bill  might  very  well  question 
such  a  sweeping  statement,  let  me  read 
a  few  pctssages  from  section  911.  May  I 
suggest  that  Members  also  read  this  sec- 
tion beginning  on  page  1 10  of  the  printed 
copy  of  the  bill. 

Section  91i(bM3>  reads  as  follows  and 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  to — 

it)  eatabllsb  a  syitem  of  oollactlng  and 
rvcslvtBg  InfoimaUon  and  data  on  urb«n  0cc>> 
luteal  raatarcb  and  •valuations  which  are 
in  prooeaa  or  are  being  planned  by  public  or 
private  ag«ncle*.  or  Individuals. 

Note  the  •'public,  private  agencies,  or 
Individuals."  Without  doubt  that  covers 
the  well  known  waterfront.  The  Secre- 
tary could  hire  the  services  of  the  Qallup 
or  the  Harris  poll  orgarxlzatlons :  he  could 
contract  with  the  Nlelson  rating  service; 
he  could  employ  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican prednct  organizations  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  or  those  of  any  city  down 
to  a  population  of  2.500.  Public  agen- 
cies— private  agencies  or  Individuals — 
every  Member  must  recognize  the  Impli- 
cations and  potential  power,  politically, 
economically,  and  socially,  held  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  with  this  broad 
authority  What  could  happen  if  It  were 
abused  or  misused? 

Then  there  Is  section  (b)  (4>  of  911. 

Once  again  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed 


(4)  eraluat*  and  dlsMnxlnate  Information 
p«rtAlnlng  to  urban  ecolo^  to  public  and 
private  agenclea  or  orpmlzAUons.  or  Indlvld- 
uaii.  In  the  form  of  report!  or  otherwise. 

Once  again  the  waterfront  Is  covered 
by  this  subsection.  Note  that  It  mentions 
the  dissemination  of  materials,  to  both 
public  &n<\  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, that  may  be  In  the  form  of  reports 
or  oLherwiae.  Otherwise  is  a  rather  com- 
prehensive word.  There  is  not  anyone 
he  could  not  propagandize — he  bas  full 
rein — and  he  can  go  any  direction  he 
wishes. 

To  continue,  under  ( O  (1  >  — 
The  SAcretary  la  authorUed  to  establlah 
such  advisory  conunltteea  aa  he  daeau  de- 
sirable for  the  purpoae  ut  rendering  advice 
and  subauttlng  reoommendationa  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  this  section  Such 
advisory  commltt«ea  shall  rendar  such  advice 
to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and  may 
submit  such  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative 
Tb«  Secretary  may  designate  employees  of 
the  Depaxtmrnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  assist  such  committees. 

There  is — please  note — no  limit  to  the 
ntmiber  or  sire  of  committees  that  the 
Secretary  can  set  up  under  this  subsec- 
tion. He  may  detail  any  or  all  of  HUD's 
employees  to  help  them.  The  commit- 
tees can  report  at  his  call  or  on  their 
own  Initiative. 

Now  as  to  pay — there  is  section  (c)  (2) : 

Members  of  such  advisory  committees  shall 
receive  not  to  exceed  ilOO  per  day  when  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  addition  to  retmburtement  for 
travel,  sutisiatence.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses lncurr«>d  by  them  In  the  performance 
ot  their  duties. 


If  any  of  these  people  are  certified  as 
working  365  days  a  year,  and  there  may 
be  some  who  would  be  willing  to  so  cer- 
tify, they  could  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion 911.  $36,500  plus  expenses. 

Take  a  second  look  at  the  lush  con- 
tract possibilities  which  can  run  for  2 
years — or  the  length  of  the  next  con- 
gressional and  presidential  campaign. 
Permit  me  to  further  read  section  (d)  of 
911: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses 
authorized  by  tlUs  section  either  directly  or 
by  contract  with  public  or  private  bodies  or 
agencies,  or  by  worUng  agreement  with  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desir- 
able. Contracts  may  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  work  under  this  subsecUon  to 
continue  not  more  than  two  years  from  the 
date  Off  any  such  contract. 

As  to  appropriations  listen  to  section 

'e)  : 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provtslons  of  tlUs  secUon.  All  funcb 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  unUl 
expended  when  so  provided  In  approprlsUon 
acts. 

Do  you  need  a  better  description  than 
the  language  of  the  bill  Itself  for  an 
open-ended  legislative  provision?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Let  me  sum  It  up  for  the  House.  If 
this  bill,  with  section  911  imsses,  the  Sec- 
retary will  no  longer  need  approval  of 
this  Congress.  The  Congress  will  need 
his. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  dur- 
ing this  past  year  over  finding  ways  and 
means  to  cut  down  the  considerable  ex- 
pense entailed  by  political  campaigns. 
We  have  been  searching  for  a  solution. 
The  bill  just  passed  provides  a  solution. 
In  section  911  we  have  delegated  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Secretary  of  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Section  911  refers  to  urban  environ- 
mental studies. 

This  is  a  pretty  crude  camouflage  for 
so  very  many  things. 

Under  a  stated  purpose  to  investigate 
every  living  creature  including  flies,  rats, 
roaches,  and  all  such  within  urban  en- 
vironmental studies,  we  are  In  this  bill 
empowering  the  Secretarj*  of  HUD  with 
or  without  the  Harris  poll  to  enter  our 
campaigns  wbeUter  tliey  be  primaries  or 
general  eleottona.  The  bill  says  that  he 
can  hire  whoever  he  pleases  and  how 
many  he  pleases  and  makes  it  possible 
If  this  legislation  becomes  law.  for  him 
to  pay  them  in  excess  of  $30,000  a  year 
each. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  gives  him  con- 
tractual rights  and  allows  him  to  hire 
whiim  !.e  -Aants.  This  can  be  any  polling 
orgaiJzaiion.  any  precinct  organization. 
or  any  extremist  group  that  he  may  so 
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desienate.  Tlie  funds  authorized  are  un- 
limited and  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Now  tlie  majority  can  say  this 
wius  not  the  intention  of  the  Secretary. 
1  say  to  them  if  it  was  not  his  intention 
or  their  intention,  they  are  KUilty  of  very 
careless  draftsmaii.sliip  These  things 
are  easily  possible  under  the  bill  and  all 
who  read  section  911  will  know  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  wc  look  at  our- 
selves and  realize  what,  in  these  high- 
pressured,  confused  closing,'  days  of  the 
Congress,  can  be  accomplished  by  hiding 
in  the  provisions  of  a  housing  bill  some- 
thing which  should  be  considered  at 
great  length. 

I  have  seen  many  radical  proposals 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  years 
that  I  have  served  here,  but  never  before 
have  I  seen  a  time  when  the  Congress 
was  willing  to  delegate  so  much  power  to 
a  member  of  the  executive  branch  which 
he  can  wield,  if  he  so  desires,  as  a  club 
a  .ainst  every  Member  of  this  body.  The 
Congress  Is.  in  fact,  digging  ItB  own  grave. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr    Del  Clawson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Hanna]  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENOICZNT  OFTCRED  BY   MR.  HANNA 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Hanna:  Page 
107.  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"ITDEXAl,  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FINANCl.NG  LOW-COST 
HOMES 

'•Sec.  906.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  sharp  decline  In  new  home  construction 
over  the  past  year  threatens  to  undercut 
our  present  high  level  of  prosperity  and 
employment  as  such  declines  have  In  the 
past:  that  the  substantia!  reduction  which 
has  taken  place  has  had  its  greatest  impact 
on  families  of  modest  income  who  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  the  goal  of  home  ownership; 
lUat  this  decline  In  home  building  Is  due 
primarily  to  the  shortage  of  mortgage  financ- 
ing on  terms  which  moderate  Income  families 
can  afford,  and  that  our  national  policy  ob- 
Jtctlves  In  the  field  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development  are  thereby  being 
thwarted.  The  Congress  therefore  expresses 
Its  Intent  that  the  special  assistance  funds 
made  available  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  financing  of  new 
U>w-oo6t  homes  by  the  Act  of  September  10, 
1988  (Public  lAW  89-556) ,  should  be  released 
Immediately  to  halt  the  continuing  decline  In 
the  construction  of  new  homes  for  fami- 
lies of  moderate  Income." 

And  renumber  the  succedlng  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  HANNA  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing* Mr.  Ciialrman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
five  you  the  sense  of  the  amendment  in 
one  quick  sentence.  The  amendment 
would  express  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  special  a.ssistance  funds  that 
were  made  available  for  financing  new 


low-cost  homes  under  the  FNMA  pro- 
gram back  In  September  would  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  examined 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  the 
Members  on  this  side  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  have 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  amendment  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  request  of 
the  leaders  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  make  this  observation.  I  address 
this  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. We  have  a  list  of  tlie  amend- 
ments that  remain  at  the  desk.  Are 
there  timendments  that  can  be  agreed  to 
and  ticcepted  without  debate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  several  such  amendments.  I 
wUl  ask  that  the  Members  who  desire 
to  offer  them  seek  recognition.  They 
know  which  ones  have  been  accepted. 
They  will  be  considered  first. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY    MR.   O'NEILL  OF 
MASSACHtTSETTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts:  Page  102.  after  line  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 


"EXPENDITtTRES  BY  EHJUCATIONAL  INSTll  U  llONS 
AND   HOSPITALS 

"Sec.  704.  Section  112(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
':  Provided  further,  That  no  such  expendi- 
ture shall  be  deemed  ineligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  In  connection  with  an  urban 
renewal  project,  to  the  extent  that  the  ex- 
penditure Is  otherwise  eligible.  If  the  facili- 
ties, land,  buildings,  or  structures  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  expenditure  is  made  are 
located  within  one  mile  of  the  project  (or 
within  such  greater  distance  from  the  proj- 
ect as  the  Secretary  may  specify  In  the  case 
of  an  expenditure  and  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  meet  the  objectives  of 
tJils  section  but  cannot  be  encompassed 
within  the  one-mile  limitation)'." 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  O'Neill]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrrEREI>    BY    MR      MDADE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDade:  Page 
102,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following. 

"THXJCS-rOtrRTBS  GKANTS  TOR  PEOJECTS  IN  CER- 
TAIN   BKDCVELOPMENT    AREAS 

"Bmc.  704.  SecUon  103(a)  (2)  (Bl  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting 


after  'to  avoid  hardship,'  the  following:  'or 
at  any  time  after  such  contract  or  contracts 
are  entered  into  and  prior  to  the  time  the 
final  grant  payment  has  been  made  pursu- 
ant thereto,". 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  has 
a  very  clear  purix)se.  That  purpose  is 
to  force  the  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs to  give  full  implementation  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965  wliich  this  House 
passed  by  a  substantial  vote. 

We  made  an  effort  in  that  act — as  well 
as  housing  acts  passed  in  the  88th  and 
87th  Congresses  to  provide  that  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  contribution  in  an 
urban  renewal  project  would  be  three- 
fourths  and  not  two-thirds  if  the  proj- 
ect was  being  conducted  in  an  area  that 
suffered  from  substantial  or  persistent 
unemployment. 

The  city  of  Scranton  and  the  county 
of  Lackawanna  in  Pemvsylvania  are  so 
designated  and  the  unemployment  rate 
was  about  14  percent  when  the  urban  re- 
newal contracts  were  signed. 

Yet.  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion has  re-fused  to  convert  all  our  urban 
renewal  contracts  into  three-fourtlis  fi- 
nanced projects. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
will  effect  such  a  conversion. 

If  you.  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee, believe  that  the  executive  branch 
must  be  responsive  to  the  Congress,  then 
you  will  support  my  amendment. 

And  those  of  you  who  wish  to  see 
Justice  done  will  vote  for  my  amendment 
for  it  directs  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  to  abandon  an  unwarranted  and 
restrictive  approach  to  our  legislative 
acts. 

This  amendment  will  encourage  the 
men  and  women  of  my  concessional  dis- 
trict to  continue  their  unparalleled  ef- 
forts at  self-help  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  our  economic  rebirth.  We  are 
b«uilding  a  new  area  that  enjoys  the 
warm  sunshine  of  new  jobs  and  new 
prosperity. 

This  amendment,  which  I  have  writ- 
ten, will  be  of  substantial  help  as  we 
strive  to  attain  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

I  unreits  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Widn.^ll] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Barrett]  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  .subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  McD.o.de"!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    orFERED    BY    MB.    DELANEY 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delanet:  Page 
125.  In  line  14  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  914.", 
and  after  line  16  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Art  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  first  proviso  of  this  subsection,  the 
:\mount  of  this  annual  Increase  which  is  not 
utilized  for  loans  for  hospitals  may  be 
utilized  for  loams  for  other  educational  facili- 
ties, as  defined  herein'." 
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Mr      DEl-A'SKY      Mr      Chairman,     I 

understand    •;  s    :i::,erid:r.»':;t    has    Ijeen 
exaniir.t-a  by  bu'.x'.  sidt'.s  and  Ls  ;iccepU.ble. 

Mr  C^,air::-.ti:i  'J:e  a::u'i;d:i;pnt  whJch  I 
have  uiTerfd  ls  net-ded  in  ^::c  parity  to 
our  nTfAi  downtown  colleges  and  inl- 
versltles  It  Involves  no  Increase  in  the 
exist;:. >f  authorization  for  the  college 
houslr.*?  loan  fund,  but  would  simply 
permit  greater  flexibility  In  the  us;  of 
the  loan  funds  already  authorized. 

In  a  >jreat  many  cases,  downtown  C3m- 
munlty  colleges  draw  a  high  proportion 
of  th.pir  student  body  from  the  cities  In 
which  thry  are  located,  so  the  students 
are  abl--  to  live  at  home  even  though  '.hey 
may  b»-  ><>mf  distance  from  the  univer- 
sity Por  these  schools,  dormitories  -nay 
not  b*"  their  most  pressing  problem. 
However,  they  are  still  faced  with  an 
urgent  need  for  dining  facilities  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  student  recreation 
and  ft-vsembly  hails  to  provide  wholesome 
surroundings  for  students  bet^'een 
classf.s  and  a  focal  point  for  campus 
activity  Ap.  important  part  of  college  la 
the  .spirit  >f  the  student  body  and  their 
Ident.t'.ca'ion  •J.lth  the  unlver?uty.  Be- 
cause of  this  a  student  recreation  build- 
ing i-s  :-.'•  a  luxury  It  is  an  Imporant 
part  of  :t:f  cc  ".'.  ■«:e  process. 

In  r>f.  k;:.:-;,'n  of  the  Importance  of 
these  fac:l:'i"->  the  Congre.ss  has  autlior- 
Ized  a  M  t-a.->;  ;  ■  af  t30  million  out  of  the 
total  SJO'J  m;:  :,  i  .'r.oruzed  for  college 
loans  f  ir  siicr:  :*<.:..■:".<  But.  because  of 
the  heavy  vuli^me  of  applications  for  this 
kind  .>f  :oa:;  the  Department  has  set 
restr.c';v--  -■■k  ..ations. 

In  additi'.:,    the  Congress  has  auUior- 
$30  million   for  student 
,."i.sl:it{      U  '-^cxfr.  the 
lans  has  b^T.  r  inning 
.'.at  a.T.ij'j.'.t 

*<  uld  :.  t  chfjige 
It  'Aould  simply  say 
that  in  a  year  *^.en  the  fuli  arnotu  t  in 
not  needed  for  the  .second  .set-a.slde.  the 
excess  cou'.d  he  u.sed  tor  .itudent  .'»-c  >■»- 
tlon  and  li.s.s^-n'.b'.y  ha;i.>  L,.-t  iiit-  -'m- 
phaslze  that  the.se  f'aids  cuuld  be  trans- 
ferred oi'.ly  If  n.it  r.eeded  'or  student 
nursing  and  l:.ter:-.  hou.^ln,< 

Mr  Chairti-.an  this  amendment  Is  im- 
portant U)  aI'.  universities,  but  partic- 
ularly to  our  downttiwn  community  col- 
leges    I  hope  It  'Aill  be  adopted 

Mr  P.\TMA.\  Mr  Chairman  a e  ac- 
cept the  amendmrTit  on  both  sidi-s 

The  CH.AIRMAN  I  .■.►•  qn-'^tiun  is  on 
the  amondmt'n-  of  r-<t  b-.  ■  r.r-  gentle- 
man frxn  -Vox   Y  .r<      M:     Delancy]. 

The  ani'-ndra'Tit  '^a.^  ,i    :  •  »'d  to. 

\MINDME>fT    iirrtSED    BT     MR      TRWlJt 

Chairman,  I  offer  an 


l2ed  ti 

le    ■;..■      '.    i 

nurse 

and  invrn 

deman 

,d  for  :r.f:-c 

at  less 

than  .'.a.f 

My 

amendme: 

these 

.set-aoldt's 

M: 


Mr    IRWIN' 

amendment 

The  C'.irlc  read  as  follows; 
Americlment  offered  by  Mr   Ihwtn    On  page 

75.  »tr  ie  out  "Sec  313"  on  line  6  and  insert 
In  lle'i  thereof  "Sec  313  a.  '.  and  Insert 
after  line  0  the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(bi  1)  The  first  sentence  ul  section  810 
(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amer.ifKl  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  a',  the  ^nd  'hfn^  f  ir  other 
mortgagor  approved  by  the  Commissi    ner'. 

"(3)  The  third  sentence  of  se<:tl.,n  aiO(e) 
of  such  \-  .*  i.-.-ip:.  le.;  bv  .r.vr*  ;:.,<  after 
"or  trust'  '.t.e  '.    ;■    -k:::^    jr  other  rr.  >rti<agor'  " 

Mr  IRWIN  Mr  Chairman,  under  ex- 
tstln*!:    la*     section    810    armed    service 


housing  rental  projects  may  be  sponsored 
only  by  private  corporations,  associa- 
tions, cooperative  societies,  or  trusts. 
Private  individuals  and  partnerships  are 
precluded  from  sponsoring  such  projects 

Private  Individuals  and  partnerships 
are  eligible  sponsors  of  multif  amily  rental 
projects  under  all  other  FHA  programs. 
This  amendment,  essentially  technical  in 
nature,  would  extend  the  benefits  of  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  under  the  section  810 
program  to  projects  owned  by  sponsors 
rxow  eligible  under  all  other  FHA  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  tlie  full 
committee  and  the  minority  have  ac- 
cepted the  amendment. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr,  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Cormectlcut  [Mr.  Irwin  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    O 


BT    MB.    HAROT 


Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  iii  Hakdt:  Page  77, 
Unea  21  and  23,  strike  out  "and  are  regulated 
In  a  manner  acceptable  to  him"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  are  regulated 
or  supervised  by  the  State  or  polltcal  subdl- 
vlsloa  or  an  agency  thereof,  or  (In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  State  or  local  regulation  or 
supenrlslon  I  are  otherwise  regulated  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary.". 

Page  78.  line  6.  strike  out  "and  are  regu- 
lated In  a  manner  acceptable  to  htm"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
which  are  regulated  or  supervised  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  an  agency 
thereof,  or  (In  the  absence  of  such  State 
or  local  regulation  or  supervision)  are  other- 
wise regulated  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary". 

Page  78.  Unea  13  through  15.  strike  out 
"which  will  be  regulated,  during  the  period 
of  such  ownership.  In  a  manner  acceptable  to 
him"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
which  during  the  period  of  such  ownership 
will  be  regulated  or  supervised  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  or  an  agency  thereof 
or  I  In  the  absence  of  such  State  or  local  reg- 
ulation or  supervision)  will  be  otherwise  reg- 
ulated In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,". 

Mr,  HARDY  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing > .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  It  Is  In  three 
parts  which  are  identical. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  hope  It  Is  acceptable 
to  the  other  side 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman,  we  would  like  to  hear  the 
amendment  explained. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  title  rv  will  not  permit 
the  Secretary  to  override  State  regula- 
tory agencies  The  amendment  Is  in 
three  parts,  and  In  each  it  has  the  identi- 
cal objective  it  applies  first  to  subsec- 
tion ia>  of  section  1006  The  language 
in  the  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
regulate    the    user    rates    and    charges. 


capital  structure  and  method  of  opera- 
tion and  other  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  private  water  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 
retary has  any  business  regulating  these 
matters  If  there  is  a  State  agency  which 
is  supervising  or  regulating  them.  My 
amendment  simply  provides  that,  where 
regulation  Is  provided  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  an  agency  there- 
of, the  Secretary's  authority  would  not 
be  permitted  to  override  that  regulation. 
In  like  manner,  the  other  two  parts  of 
the  amendment  accomplish  this  Identi- 
cal purpose  with  respect  to  subsection 
(bi  1  and  'b>2. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr,  PatmanI,  for  accepting 
this  amendment,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

It  does  that  In  three  places  In  the  same 
section,  section  1006, 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BRCX:k.  The  first  part  consti- 
tutes the  State? 

Mr,  HARDY.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  not  preempta- 
ble  by  the  Secretary  If  the  State  has  reg- 
ulations that  are  enforcible? 

Mr.  HARDY.    That  is  right. 

Mr,  BROCK,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia   [Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITEREO  BT  MS.  OINCEIX 

Mr.  DEVGELL.     Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Dingeix:  Page 
102.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

■RXtJfrREMENT  OF  SEPARATE  SEWER   STSTEMS  IN 
REDEVELOPMrNT    OF    tTRBAN    RENEWAL    AREA 

"Sec  704.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ( after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  703  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subaectlon : 

"'(g)  The  urban  renewal  area  will  be 
served  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  after 
Ita  redevelopment  by  a  storm  sewer  system 
or  systems  separate  from  and  Independent 
of  the  area's  sanitary  sewer  system  or 
systems."  " 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  put  a 
halt  to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  projects  which  perpetuate  and  make 
worse  our  already  bad  water  pollution 
problem. 

During  the  last  decade.  Congress  made 
major  advances  In  developing  a  program 
that  looks  to  the  elimination  of  the  water 
pollution  problem.  In  1956.  we  adopted 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
We  expanded  this  program  with  the 
wide-ranging  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments  of  1961,  The 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  authorized  ad- 
ditional funds  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures. And.  we  will  soon  be  taking  final 
action  on  S.  2947.  a  bill  authorizing  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars  to  carry  out 
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lutlon  Control  Act. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  Congress 
wants  to  clean  up  the  Nation's  streams, 
lakes,  and  shore  areas. 

However,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  still 
pei-mits  Federal  funds  to  be  expended  on 
combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  sys- 
tems. ^  , 
A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — the 
preliminary  report  was  is.sued  in  Novem- 
Ij^r  1964 — shows  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  sources  of  impai.-ment  to  wa- 
ter is  the  storm  water  and  overflow  from 
combined  sewers. 

Tills  study  showed  that  some  60  mil- 
lion persons  live  in  US.  communities  now 
ser\'ed  by  sewer  system.s  which  allow 
overflows.  During  storms,  this  overflow 
contains  as  much  as  95  percent  untreated 
sewage. 
HEW  stated : 

The  quality  of  the  overflows  reflects  a  high 
degree  of  pollutlonal  load  to  water  courses 
u  measured  by  the  usual  standards  of  bio- 
chemical oxygen  demand,  conform  orga- 
nisms, solids,  etc.  Storm  water  alone  wa« 
demonstrated  to  carry  slgnlflcant  amotinta 
of  pollutlonal  load,  piu-tlcularly  In  the  early 
portions  of  storms  when  a  flushing  action 
occurs. 

The  study  continues: 

Eflecta  (of  these  overflows)  were  found 
to  be  uniformly  adverse  and  It  was  learned 
that  control  measures  do  exist.  Complete 
separation  of  sanitary  and  storm  sewers  and 
treatment  Is  now  considered  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate solution.  Tills  Includes  separation  of 
all  sources  of  6tormwat<;r  from  the  sanitary 
system. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  cost  of 
providing  complete  separation  of  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers  thrmighout  the 
country  would  be  substantial.  Present 
estimates  put  the  cost  at  about  $30  bil- 
lion. The  cost  of  providing  such  a  sys- 
tem for  New  York  City  would  be  about 
$4  billion:  for  Detroit.  Mich.,  about  $1.3 
billion;  for  Chicago,  about  $2.3  billion; 
Spokane,  Wash,  about  $50  million; 
Washington.  DC  ,  about  $214  million; 
Concord,  N.H.,  about  $8  million;  and 
New  Haven,  Conn  .  about  $10  million. 
These  are  all  large  sums  of  money  and 
needless  to  say  the.se  projects  would  have 
to  be  canied  out  over  a  protracted  period 
of  time.  But.  we  should  get  started  with 
the  job.  and  a  good  place  to  start  would 
be  in  our  urban  renewal  programs. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
after  an  urban  renewal  area  has  been 
redeveloped,  it  mu.^t  be  served  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  by  sewer  sys- 
tems which  make  provision  for  the  sepa- 
rate conveyance  and  disposition  of 
storm  water  and  sanitary  sewage.  We 
are  going  to  have  sewer  systems  of  one 
sort  or  another  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
not  building  the  best  possible  systems.  It 
Is  true  that  the  cost  of  building  a  com- 
bined system  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  sepa- 
rate systems.  But  then,  if  we  were  in- 
terested only  In  the  cost  of  sewage  dis- 
posal, we  could  handle  the  problem  quite 
nicely  by  digging  a  little  ditch  along 
the  road  and  let  the  sewage  flow  where 
It  would. 

On  this  matter  of  costs,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Natural    Resources   and   Power,   of 


Jones]  is  chairman,  has  provided  us  with 
some  data  in  its  excellent  report.  "Sep- 
arating Storm  and  Sanitary  Sewers  in 
Urban  Renewal."  The  report  noted  that 
the  separate  sewers  to  be  built  in  a  large 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  urban  renewal  area 
would  cost  about  50  percent  more  than 
the  combined  system  which  was  first 
planned.  The  cost  estimate  for  a  system 
of  separate  sewers  was  $1,166,280,  while 
the  cost  estimate  for  the  combined  sys- 
tem was  $740,714.  It  Is  true  that  the 
difference  In  construction  costs  is  sig- 
nificant, but  it  certainly  is  not  prohibi- 
tive. And,  for  the  extra  $425,566  we 
would  be  making  a  start  on  correcting  a 
situation  which  has  gone  far  in  making 
Lake  Erie  America's  "Dead  Sea." 

In  accomplishing  the  objectives  I  seek 
with  my  amendment,  I  am.  of  course, 
concerned  with  the  best  utilization  of 
Federal  funds,  as  well  as  State  and  local 
fimds.  If  the  research  programs  we  in 
Congress  have  authorized  provide  us  with 
new  and  less  costly  devices  or  means  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  assuring 
clean  water,  I  would  be  the  first  to  urge 
the  utilization  of  these  new  devices  and 
means.  But,  imtll  such  time  as  these 
hoped-for  improvements  are  a  fact  rath- 
er than  a  mere  hope,  I  believe  that  we 
must  make  use  of  known  techniques. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  through  enforcement 
activities  afifecting  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  City,  and  other  great 
urban  centers,  is  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  critical  effects  of  overflows  from 
combined  sewers.  Through  the  facilities 
demonstration  program  the  Administra- 
tion Is  seeking  to  alleviate  that  major 
pollution  problem.  It  makes  sense  to  me, 
in  acting  on  this  great  demonstration 
cities  bill,  that  the  House  put  the  urban 
renewal  program  solidly  in  line  with  the 
national  goal  of  cleaner  waters  for 
America.  To  this  end,  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  accepted  the 
amendment  and  I  understand  the  other 
side  has  accepted  It. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL,  has  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY    MR      STL-BBLEFIELD 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  STUBBi.EriEi,D : 
On  page  99.  line  21,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
701.". 

On  page  100,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(b)  Notwithstanding  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  construction  of  the 
Barllngton  High  School.  In  Earllngton.  Ken- 
tucky, local  expenditures  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  such  school 
shall,  to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible,  be 
counted  as  local  grants-in-aid  toward  urban 


renewal  project  Kentucky  R-60  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  " 

On  page  134.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

'LOCAL      GRANTS-IN-AID      I"OR      SPECIFIC      tJHBAN 
RENEWAL    PROJECT 

"Sec.  920.  Notwithstanding  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  construe  lion  or  the 
Earllngton  High  School,  in  Earllngton,  Ken- 
tucky, local  expenditures  made  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  school  shall, 
to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted 
as  local  grants-in-aid  toward  urban  renewal 
project  Kentucky  R-60  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  asking  that  the  legislation  before  us 
be  amended  to  provide  that  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  city  of  Earllngton, 
Ky.,  be  made  eligible  as  local  grants-in- 
aid  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

The  reason  for  this  requested  amend- 
ment is  that  the  urban  renewal  project 
of  Earllngton,  Ky..  which  is  an  area  con- 
taining approximately  41  acres  located 
adjacent  to  the  new  high  school,  Is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  city's  being  able 
to  use  the  noncash  credits  established 
through  100-percent  locally  financed 
projects — the  main  one  being  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  the  Earllngton  High  School. 

When  the  noncash  credit  in  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  $80,000  from  con- 
struction of  this  high  school  expired  in 
January  1966,  based  on  the  fact  that 
such  a  credit  expires  3  years  after 
work  begins  unless  the  allocation  order 
for  the  loan  and  grant  is  executed  before 
the  3-year  period  expires,  a  reduction  in 
size  and  cost  of  the  initial  project  was 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  project 
financially  feasible.  However,  when  the 
planner  submitted  a  preliminar%-  of  part 
I  application  for  loan  and  grant  to  the 
Atlanta.  Ga..  regional  office  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment in  June  1966.  it  was  noted  that 
increased  project  costs — due  to  higher 
value  on  real  estate  purchases — revealed 
by  acquisition  appraisals — increased  the 
local  share  estimate  by  about  $36,300 
over  the  amount  planned  for  just  6 
months  before  as  the  local  share. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Earllng- 
ton project's  success  is  totally  dependent 
on  the  recovery  of  this  lost  credit  since 
the  local  financial  situation  Is  such  that 
cash  moneys  are  simply  not  available  for 
use  as  matching  funds  without  jeopard- 
izing further  capital  improvements 
needed.  Since  similar  exceptions  have 
been  made  through  concressional  action 
in  the  past,  I  feel  that  Earllngton  should 
likewise  receive  this  consideration  and 
ask  that  mv  ameiidment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  special  bill 
for  a  special  purpose.  The  gentleman 
will  get  consideration  from  our  commit- 
tee in  a  special  bill,  but  if  you  attempt 
to  put  it  in  here,  there  are  1.429  others 
that  are  comparable  to  it  and  would  have 
the  same  claim.     We  would  never  get 
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through  Aith  this  bill  then.  I  will  s:iy  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  .'Ken- 
tucky    I  hope  you  do  not  urge  It 

Mr  SIT'lSBLPlKIbXl)  Mr  Chair  "nan. 
I  appreciate  •.'■:ose  reraarts,  but  I  feel 
oblUated   tn  offer  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  QViestlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  ,-itTered  by  the  geatle- 
man  from  Kentucky    Mr  riTT-BBigri jldI. 

The  amendrr>'nt  was  rpjec*-f'<.! 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  are  no  v  no 
members  jf  the  Ci.m.miitlee  ■f.\:h  amend- 
ments The  Chtiir  .•■.uw  recownlzes  with 
what  he  hotH\s  !s  some  semblance  of  sen- 
iority '.h,e  Vir:  .s  M  rnb.;-  The  Chair 
recogni/e.s  the  >.;er'.t.enuu:  from  Michigan 
[Mr    Broi'mfield 


■tsar:,    st    mh 


Mr 


Mr    BRfx:)MFTKLIi 

ofTe r  a n  am -■  n > ;  ;r  •■  • .  •, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amer.drr.er.t    .  3ered    by    Mr 

Page   103.   an«r   Mne   4.    lns<?rt 

new  section 


Ch.almin, 


FlROOMf  nOJ): 
•-h'"   folic  wing 


»rrr»M        r      d:spt.aced      HoKsowrnou      to 

KH.  .     r<-r     \R!\     KFTER    KrDEVELOPMrNT 

'■8»  704  Section  105  of  the  Houslnj:  Act 
of  1*4-)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  i  after  the  new  subeectton  added  by 
•ectlon  703  of  thia  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection 

'■'(g)  The  urbdLX  re:.e'*ij  pla'i  shall  pro- 
vide that  In  the  redevelopment  of  the  project 
area  i  1,  suitable  housing  (within  the  floan- 
clal  meaxxs  of  the  Individuals  and  fanUllea 
Involved)  within  the  tKTUndarlea  of  the  proj- 
ect area  for  all  homeowners  who  are  dls- 
place<l  by  the  project  and  who  desire  to  relo- 
cate within  the  area  after  Ita  redeveloprient, 
and  1 2'  re8ldei:tlal  constnicUon  and  leha- 
bliltatim  will  be  given  priority,  to  the  nmxl- 
mtun  extent  feasible,  over  other  activities  '  " 


Mr     Chairman, 

>freri:.f,'    t.s    quite 


Mr  BROOMFIELD 
the  amendment  I  am 
ataiplf 

It  provides  that  In  any  urban.  .Tn  w  al 
project  In  which  '.herf  are  homeow  lers 
who  -A-di;  be  displaced  by  the  project,  .hat 
suitable  hou.>!n>;  must  be  provided  for 
those  *ho  d'^fiiif  it  within  Ll.e  bound- 
aries ''f  'he  pr'j'-'ct  area 

The  amendm^M'.t  further  provides  that. 
where  feasible,  coivstructlon  of  such 
houslnt:  for  those  displaced  will  be  given 
top  priority  during  the  construction 
ph&se  of  thf"  project 

The   .iiffer'TV'-^    -»-•■*-»-,    •:.,'    amend- 


am  orf'^'r'.: 


:"^  law  are 


ment  I 
these: 

Present  la-s-  reo.uires  that  suitable 
housln?  must  be  pro-.ided  for  those  who 
are  displaced  by  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect.    However    it  does  not  say  where. 

My  amendment  w^^uld  require  that  as 
far  as  home<"An»'rs  'Aho  live  In  their 
homes  are  concfrned.  those  whj  express 
the  desli-e  to  .-emain  mu5t  be  o'Tered  ade- 
quate housing  within  their  financial 
reach,  and  this  ho'jsine  must  be  located 
specifically  within  the  project  area. 

It  further  in.s tracts  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  that 
first  priority  for  this  housing  m'ust  be 
given  to  con.structlon  of  t±iis  housing  for 
the  displaced  homeowner 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  rea- 
sons why  this  amendmf^nt  is  necessary 
are  the  same  reasons  why  we  are  con- 
sidering the  demonstration  cities  bill 
today. 


If.  after  15  years,  the  Federal  urban 
renewal  program  could  be  coixsldered  a 
success,  there  would  be  no  need  for  con- 
sideration of  a  demonstration  cities  bill 
today. 

The  failure  is  stated  In  the  orlglrial 
law  in  which  Federal  urban  renewal  was 
created,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  In 
which  the  stated  objectives  are  to: 

EUlmlnate  substandard  and  other  In- 
adequate housing  through  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas. 

Stimulate  housing  production  and 
commimity  development  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  housing  shortage. 

Realize  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

Now.  I  ask  this  question:  After  15  years 
and  billions  of  dollars,  which  of  these 
goals  can  we  say  that  urban  renewal  has 
attacked  successfully? 

On  the  elimination  of  substandard 
housing.  I  think  that  urban  renewal 
might  be  able  to  make  a  case  for  Itself. 
Almost  every  one  of  us  has  In  his  con- 
gressional district  at  least  one  example  of 
this  phase  of  urban  renewal. 

There  are  sections  of  our  cities  which 
have  been  wiped  out.  demolished,  de- 
stroyed as  completely  as  those  blocks  of 
London  hit  by  Hitler's  bu2zbombs  during 
World  War  n. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  of 
the  destroyer  power  of  urban  renewal. 
The  next  question  Is.  can  it  create?  And 
If  It  can  create,  can  It  create  that  which 
is  useful  as  well  as  that  which  Ls  beauti- 
ful; that  which  Is  necessary  as  well  as 
that  which  Is  desired? 

Has  urban  renewal,  in  other  words,  be- 
come the  tool  for  the  creation  of  unllv- 
able  Brazlllas  maxble  and  concrete  mon- 
uments to  nothingness  at  the  expense  of 
those  for  whom  this  program  was  de- 
signed in  the  first  place? 

This  program,  urban  renewal,  was  to 
provide  decent,  vermin-free,  livable 
housing,  particularly  for  the  low-  and 
middle-income  groups,  in  a  healthy 
environment. 

Urbaji  renewal  often  creates  the  en- 
vironment envisioned  under  this  act. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  let 
anybody  live  there.  Urban  renewal  has 
had  a  net  loss  of  housing  during  the  15 
years  it  has  been  In  business.  Think  of 
it.  That  means  that  urban  renewal  not 
only  Is  not  solving  the  housing  problem, 
it  Is  actually  making  It  worse. 

Furthermore,  the  housing  which  Is  be- 
ing built  under  urban  renewal  is  more 
often  than  not  the  $300-a-month  apart- 
ments or  the  $100,000  town  houses  Into 
which  our  distinguished  \'Ue  President 
recently  moved. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  not  urging  the 
abolishment  of  urban  renewal  with  my 
amendment.  I  am  not  urging  that  its 
funds  be  cut  or  Its  programs  bo  trimmed. 
I  am  urging,  Indeed  I  am  pleading  that 
this  flrst  tiny  step  be  taken  rtsht  here, 
today,  to  head  urban  renewal  u.)w;ird  its 
stattil  <  .rt!;  and  these  are  to  provide 
decfi.t  ::.>i;.-:rig  for  every  Americaii. 

I>et  us  not  let  UiLs  program  compound 
our  'irhan  prMb!-Tr!«  hy  compressing  our 
exp:  )-■:'.•■  .".  !<:•.>;  ;—  blems  wiUi  inc.-cfl.s- 
Ing   pressu.'-e       I>et   'iS   'A'ork    tov>.ard   '.he 


goal  of  making  urban  renewal  a  solution 
rather  than  a  gesture. 

Urban  renewal  should  not — Indeed 
must  not — have  as  its  primary  goal  the 
creation  of  pretty  places  for  pretty 
people. 

It  should  be  a  device  to  All  a  growing, 
monumental  need — decent  housing—! 
rather  than  the  creation  of  meaningless 
monuments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man hits  put  his  finger  upon  one  of  the 
major  faults  which  now  exist  in  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
BROOMrniLD]  is  very  worth  while  and  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  interest  In  this  subject  and 
wish  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  accept 
his  amendment  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfiki.d]  is  accepted 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that 
this  amendment  is  not  dissimiliar  to  the 
amendment  which  was  previously  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Widnall],  which  wa.s  accepted. 

However,  this  proposed  amendment 
goes  considerably  further  than  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL],  and  on  this  basis,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, we  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  BROOMnELol. 
The   amendment  was   rejected. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foIlo'As: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MtJLTm:  On 
page  65.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following 
new  section 

"IWCRXAflEU  MORTGAGE  UMITATIONB  UTfUm  SEC- 
TION 230(dM3J(BI  roa  small  PBOJECT8 
CONTAIN  INQ  LAXOXB  FAMXLT  DWDXINO  UNrTS 

"Sic  306  A)  Section  220i  d)  (3 )  (B)  (Ul) 
of  thf  Niitlunju  Huusu.^  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  .  and  except  that'  the  fol- 
lowing with  respect  to  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects  Involving  not  mi  re  th.m  f.ve  family 
units,  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  In- 
rreaa*"  by  2f>  ;)er  centum  any  of  the  foregoing 
dollar  ami-'unt  Umltatl'  ns  contained  In  this 
clause  whlcli  are  appllaible  to  units  with 
••*■".  thrf*,  or  ffiur  or  miTe  bedrooms;  Pto- 
iided.  Tiial'. 

"(b)  Secuon  220  d)  (3)  (B)  (111)  of  euch 
.^ct  is  fiirther   .ti.iended — 


"(1)  by  insert 
not  to  exceed  45 
•(as  determined 
preceding  provlsi 
,2)  by  strUcli 
•ng'  and  Insertlt 
•yrther.  That  not 

And  renumber 
-ordlngly. 

The  CHAIR 
icnizes  the  ge: 
Mr.  Mttlter] 

mi-nt. 

Mr.    MULTF 
amendment  ini 
.imendmcnt  wi- 
the members  of 
league  from  Ne 
laiiguage,  not  l 
the  language  a 
by  the  agency. 
the   agency    aj 
However,  I  do 
with  the  amen 
will  improve  U 
the  city  of  Nc 
cities  so  rehal 
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"(1)  by  losertlng  immediately  before  "by 
not  to  exceed  45  p«r  centum'  the  following: 
I  as  determined  after  the  application  of  the 
preceding  proviso)';  and 

•i2)  by  striking  out  'prorided,  That  noth- 
ing' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Provided 
•lii-fher.  That  nothing'." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Chair    rec- 
ocnizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  Multer]  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  improves  the  bill.  It  Is  the 
amendment  which  has  been  circulated  to 
[hv  member.s  of  the  committee  by  our  col- 
;eai:ue  from  New  York  FMr.  Ryan].  The 
liuii^uage.  not  Uie  intent  or  purport,  but 
the  language  as  such  has  been  approved 
by  the  agency.  I  am  not  Implj^ng  that 
the  agency  approves  the  amendment. 
However.  I  do  under.stand  they  can  live 
with  the  amendment,  as  they  put  It.  It 
will  Improve  the  bill.  It  Is  necessary  In 
the  city  of  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  so  reliabilltation  projects  can  go 
ahead.  Without  it,  we  will  run  Into  dif- 
ficulty in  approving  projects  for  those 
old  buildings,  which  contain  five  or  less 
family  units.    I  urse  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  !Mr.  Schetter]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  mortgage  allowances  are  now  se- 
cured when  a  man  rebuilds  a  home,  it 
makes  sense  for  hlni  to  rehabilitate  the 
home  into  small  units,  Into  one  or  two 
efficiencies  and  perhaps  a  one-bedn)om 
unit,  rather  than  a  several -bedroom 
unit,  where  the  mortgage  allowance  is 
le.ss. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  amendment 
passes  It  will  make  owners  of  homes  more 
receptive  to  rehabilitating  the  home  Into 
several  large  suites  of  two  bedrooms  or 
more.  This  will  enable  them  to  provide 
moderate  housing  In  New  York  and  other 
large  urban  areas  for  middle-class  fam- 
ilies with  children,  so  that  they  can  stay 
In  the  urban  center  rather  than  forcing 
them  to  go  to  the  suburbs,  which  is  now 
the  unfortunate  situation  that  we  face  In 
these  areas. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  ixjliit  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  rigid 
limitation  upon  debate  under  which  we 
are  operating,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
my  objective  of  amending  this  bill  to  In- 
crease the  mortgage  limitations  In  re- 
habilitation projects  under  section  220 
(d.i  i3)  iB)  iiil> ,  I  have  waived  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  my  right,  as  the 
author  of  tills  amendment,  to  offer  it. 
I  appreciate  the  support  which  I  have 
received  from  those  members  who  under- 
stand the  problem  and  recognize  the 
need  for  an  adjustment  of  the  mortgage 
limitations  so  that  living  accommoda- 
tions can  be  provided  for  families  with 
children. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  family-size 
apartments — two  and  three  bedrooms — 
in  a  rehabilitation  project  which  con- 
tains five  vmlts  or  less. 

Under  section  220id)  i3> 'B)  (iii)  the 
mortgage  limits  make  It  economically 
more  attractive  to  create  efl&ciency  and 
one-bedroom  apartments  rather  than 
two-  or  three-bedroom  apartments. 

In  New  York  City  in  my  district  we 
have  a  major  urban  renewal  program 
underway — the  west  side  urban  renewal 
project.  An  integral  part  of  this  project 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  brownstones, 
which  will  help  to  achieve  economic  and 
racial  integration  and  stabilize  the 
neighborhood.  This  kind  of  housmg 
should  help  keep  families  in  the  city  in- 
stead of  driving  them  to  the  suburbs. 

Under  present  law  a  sponsor  can  get 
a  mortgage  for  $18,125  for  a  one-bed- 
room apartment.  If  he  uses  a  floor  for 
two  small  one-bedroom  apartments,  he 
can  get  $36,250.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  uses  the  same  space  for  a  two-bed- 
room apartment,  the  permissible  mort- 
gage is  $21,750.  There  is  a  $14,450  eco- 
nomic Incentive  to  subdivide — two  one- 
bedroom  £y?artments  instead  of  one 
two-bedroom  apartment.  Or  worse,  two 
eflaciencies  may  be  created.  The  result  Is 
that  family-size  apartments  are  not 
being  planned. 

I  drafted  the  amendment  now  pending 
before  us  in  consulatlon  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. It  is  frankly  a  compromise 
which  does  not  go  as  far  as  my  bill  H  R. 
7311,  which  I  Introduced  in  April  1965, 
Eind  which  provided  an  equal  mortgage 
for  equal  space,  but  it  is  addressed  to  the 
same  problem,  and  I  have  discussed  it  at 
length  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Barrett]  and 
with  Secretary  Weaver.  With  respect  to 
rehabilitation  projects  Involving  not 
more  than  five  family  units,  It  permits 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  increase  by 
25  percent  the  mortgage  limitations  for 
units  with  two,  three,  or  four,  or  more 
bedrooms. 

I  tu'ge  its  Euioption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  MulterI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Rtjmsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld ],  yields  his  time  to  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OmERED     BT     MR       ANDERSON     OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hllnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nilnols:  On  page  66,  line  6,  strike  out 
"Single". 

On  page  66,  line  7,  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sk:.  308." 


On  page  66,  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■(b)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  1b  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  sentence  added  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section)  the  following  new  sentence: 
'For  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
occupancy  of  dwelling  units  in  a  project 
financed  with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sub- 
section id)  (3)  which  receives  the  benefits 
of  the  Interest  rate  provided  for  In  the 
proviso  In  subsection  (d)(5),  a  family  or 
person  ■with  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$10  000  shall  In  no  case  be  considered  to  be 
a  family  or  person  of  low  or  moderate  In- 
come." " 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  of  you  who  were  pres- 
ent earlier  this  afternoon  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  will  recognize  that 
this  amendment  is  a  restatement  in  a 
slightly  different  form  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Brock]. 

All  I  seek  to  do  is  to  impose  an  income 
ceiling  or  an  income  limitation  of  $10,- 

000  for  those  families  who  would  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  projects  con- 
structed under  section  221'd^v3>,  the 
below  market  rate  of  interest  program. 

To  me,  it  is  fantastic  that  anyone 
would  even  have  to  stand  up  in  the  well 
of  the  House  this  evening  and  propose 
that  a  limitation  of  this  kind  be  imposed 
on  this  program. 

This  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the 
Congress  has  lost  its  control  of  the  221(d) 
(3)  program.  I  propose  to  recapture  at 
least  some  portion  of  that  lost  control. 

I  did  some  research  earlier  today,  and 

1  find  that  in  my  own  hometown  in 
northwest  Illinois.  Rockford,  111.,  under 
this  below  market  interest  rate  program, 
a  family  of  five  could  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  one  of  these  so-called  middle  in- 
come subsidized  housing  projects,  if  they 
have  an  income  of  $9,600. 

I  cannot  go  home  to  my  constituents 
and  propose  that  we  grant  a  subsidy  that 
I  am  informed  amounts  to  about  be- 
tween $20  and  $30  a  month  on  every  sin- 
gle apartment  constructed  pursuant  to 
tlus  below  market  interest  rate  program. 

I  cannot  go  home  and  propose  that  we 
continue  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  between 
$20  and  $30  a  month  of  that  kind  when 
in  this  House  not  many  months  ago  188 
of  you  voted  to  deny  rent  supplements 
to  families  with  incomes  low  enough  so 
that  they  had  to  qualify,  as  you  recall, 
for  public  housing  before  they  could  be 
granted  rent  supplements. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  voted  against  that  pro- 
gram which  was  for  an  appropriation,  as 
I  recall  it,  of  only  $20  million. 

Now  unless  you  adopt  this  amendment 
and  put  at  least  some  limitation — a  $10,- 

000  ceiling  on  this  kind  of  program,  then 

1  submit  that  you  are  helping  people 
who  do  not  need  the  help  while  you  are 
ignoring  those  who  may  have  some  right 
and  some  claim  to  this  kiiid  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

To  date  $1,800  million  has  been  au- 
thorized in  direct  loans  out  of  the  spe- 
cial assistance  fmid  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — Faxmle 
Mae — to  fund  this  program. 
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It  has  all  been  backdoor  ftutndn?, 
coming  out  of  '.he  Federal  Treasury.  It 
amounts  to  $1  800  million 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  am  fully  coasclous  of  the  fact  that  we 
want  to  flnl-sh  this  bill,  that  thla  Ls  an 
amendment  with  a  serious  purpose  and 
I  would  urge  you  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment putUng  a  $10  000  celling  on  this 
program 

The  CHAIRM.\.N  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nUnoLs  '.Mr  Anderson] 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Amdkrson  ! 

The  Chair  hearing  no  response,  the 
Chair  recoi?nl/es  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr   Wu.liam  D  Ford  I 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
have  an  amendment  ^ 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  my  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  j-leld  my  time  to 
the  chal.^nan  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  i  Mr   Patman  : 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered 

There  wa.s  no  objection 
The  CH.\IRM-^N      The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dowl 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr   Dowl  have  an  amendment? 

AMENDMENT      irrtRID    BT    MS     OCW 

Mr  DOW  Mr  Chairman,  yes.  I  have 
an  amendment  and  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  sls  follows: 

Air.fndment  offered  by  Mr  Dow:  On  pag« 
108,  after  line  5.  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows 

"OEANTH  T"  'R  BASIC   W  ATTH   AND  SZWVX  FACrLrrlES 

"S«c  90«  .  a  I  Section  702  of  the  Housing 
and  U.-baa  Developmerit  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tixereo!  a  new 
BUbsacUon  aa  follows 

'■'id'    If    prior   to   the   cxjonmencemect  of 
oon*tr'actlon  of  any  project  to  provide  basic 
public   water   or  sewer   facilities  and   in  ad- 
vance j!  the  availability  of  funds  for  a  grant 
under  this  secUon.  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  approves  such  proj- 
ect as  meeting  the  requlremeuta  of  this  sec- 
Uon.   and    the   local   public   body   or   agency 
thereafter  constructs  such  project  and  sub- 
mits an   application   to   the  Secretary  for  a 
grant  for  such   project,  the  Secretary,  upon 
hu  approval  of  such  application.  Is  author- 
tz*d   to  make  a  grant  under  thU  section  for 
such  project  to  be  paid  from  future  appro- 
prtatlonii   made   pursuant   to   Section   708(a) 
( 1 ) .    No  such  grant  shall  be  mode  <  I  i  unless 
the  provuslona  jf  this  section  have  been  com- 
piled with  to  the  same  extent  ind  with  the 
Hune  effect  as   though  the  grant  were  to  be 
made  for  future  construction  of  the  project, 
or  <a)  in  an  amount  exceeding  a  grant  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  under  this  section 
for  the  future    'onstructlon  of  such  project. 
Neither  an  approval  of  a  project  by  the  Sec- 
retary prl.jr  to  construction,  nor  the  maltliig 
of  a  grant  by  the  Secretary  for  such  project 
to  be  paid  from  a  future  appropriation,  nor 
any  other  provision  of  t.nis  subsecUon  shall 
be  construed  to  constitute  a  commitment  or 
obligation    of    the    United   States   to   provide 
funds    to   make   or   pay    any    grant    for   such 
project.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  project 
on  whlcn  construction  Is  Initiated  after  June 
30.  1966  ex.'pt  that  in  the  case  of  any  proj- 
ect on  which  construction  wa«  trutlated  after 


June  30.  1966.  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
such  project  for  the  piu-poeee  of  SecUon  703 
(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  construction." 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
acqrialnted  all  Members  with  this  amend- 
ment during  the  past  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would, 
commencing  on  July  1,  1966,  allow  a 
commuiilty  to  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  lateral  sewers  and  water 
systems  without  disqualification  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funding  at  a  later  date. 

Only  $100  mJUlon  la  now  available 
under  current  appropriations  to  fill  ap- 
plications aggregating  $2  6  billion. 
There  Is  a  great  backlog  of  facilities 
needing  to  be  funded.  These  are  dis- 
qualified for  Federal  funding  under 
existing  law  If  construction  Is  com- 
menced 

I  understand  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  be  submitted  next  week 
will  carry  such  a  provision,  as  I  under- 
stand. Ail  such  projects  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
fore construction  commences,  but  that 
contains  no  guarantee  of  Federal  fund- 
ing It  merely  establishes  eligibility. 
This  amendment  will  not  cost  additional 
amounts  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  I  dis- 
like opposing  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  am 
conscious  of  his  concern  and  his  per- 
sistency on  matters  of  pollution  and  basic 
water  and  sewage  facilities.  I  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  record  In  these 
areas.  But  actually  what  would  happen 
IS  that  the  amendment  would  constitute 
a  lien  against  future  projects.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment would  be  put  in  the  position  to  ob- 
ligate these  projects  on  a  priority  basis. 
This  is  not  good  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  4,500  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  that  have 
applications  for  basic  sewer  and  water 
facilities  pending  before  HUD  The  total 
dollar  amount  of  the  applications  is  ap- 
proximately $2  7  billion.  It  Is  all  right 
to  say  that  this  does  not  constitute  an 
oblK'aiion.  but  In  a  sense  it  would,  be- 
cause If  HUD  approves  these  applications, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
In  the  days,  months,  and  years  to  come 
there  will  be  terrific  pressure  on  HUD  to 
come  in  and  finance  those  applications 
that  have  been  approved  and  where  the 
local  community  has  gone  ahead  and  con- 
structed facilities. 

The  1966  budget  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  under  section  702 

The  1967  budget  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100  million  under  section  702. 

The  administration  did  not  ask  for  the 
total  authorization  of  $200  million  for 
either  year.  This  amendment  is  a  quasi 
back-door  approach  to  the  Treasury.  It 
ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl. 


The  amendment   was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  amendments 
that  were  on  the  desk  have  now  been 
heard  and  disposed  of. 

I  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Cahill],  for  l'/4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
[  Mr.  Fraser  ) ,  for  1 '  4  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  OfmiED  BT    MR.   FRASCR 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Praser:  In  sec- 
Uon 702.  page  100.  line  18,  after  the  word 
•Industrial',  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"open  space  or  othei". 

And  on  Une  22  after  the  word  "Industrial", 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  words  "open  space  or 
other". 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  shown 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemai^  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Earlier  this  evening 
I  cooperated  with  you.  We  know  very 
little  about  the  amendment  you  are  now 
offering.  It  would  certainly  necessitate 
some  study,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRASER  I  have  checked  with  a 
number  of  Members.  Including  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Widnall]. 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr! 
Brock],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Multer],  and  others,  and  they  ap- 
parently found  no  objection  to  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  he  Is  still 
constrained  to  object? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  withdraw  the  amendment.  We 
can  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.   MOORHXADI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moor- 
HKAD  >1elded  his  time  to  Mr.  Patman,^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  one  title  in  this  measure  had 
been  con.«:iderpd  by  a  committee  of  this 
House  previously  and  had  not  been  rec- 
ommended. It  ought  to  come  out  of 
that  committee,  rather  than  come  under 
this  particular  bill. 

Title  V.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Group 
Practice  F^cilitie.s.  was  Introduced  In  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress  as  H.R.  2987. 
It  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  PorelRn  Commerce. 

This  is  the  caption  of  that  bill: 

To  authorize  mortgage  Insurance  and  loans 
to  help  finance  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
equipping  faclUtlea  for  the  group  practice  of 
medicine  and  dentistry. 
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M  this  hour  I  shall  not  offer  an 
amendment ,  I  had  thought  that  one 
probably  would  be  offered.  I  believe  It 
Tould  be  futile  to  do  so  at  this  point, 
but  this  bill  or  title  should  come  out  of 
t!ie  House  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  where  the  jurisdic- 
tion lies  and  to  which  it  was  previously 
referred.  It  has  no  more  business  in  this 
Dill  than,  we  might  say.  home  rule. 

I  believe  this  will  take  away  a  preroga- 
:ve  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
r.i.-i  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.  I  have  an  amendment 
here  which  I  Intended  to  offer,  but  since 
;  was  limited  to  one  amendment  I  could 
do  nothing  else. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  want  to  make  it  plain 
that  when  we  get  into  a  discussion  of 
fiiroup  practice  insurance  a  great  many 
of  us  would  want  to  discuss  the  merifs 
and  demerits  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  but 
it  gets  into  prepayments  of  groups  to 
patients  and  subscribers.  It  is  a  highly 
technical  matter,  and  ought  to  be  heard 
by  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAl^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  the  motion  to  strike  title  IV  of  the 
bill  was  rejected   by   this  body. 

This  land  development  and  new  com- 
Diiaiities  title  would  amend  the  new  title 
X  added  to  the  National  Housing  Act  last 
year  Title  X  has  as  its  principal  aim 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  an  in- 
creased supply  of  well-plarmed  £ind  Im- 
proved residential  building  sites.  It 
stems  from  the  need,  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, to  provide  new  ways  of  avold- 
:?,%  the  disordered  sprawl  which  has 
marked  recent  metropolitan  develop- 
ment. 

The  program  approved  in  1965  has 
?alned  much  attention  and  support 
throughout  the  country.  As  of  August 
31,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  had  received  275  ap- 
plications for  Insurance  under  title  X, 
involving  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
FHA  offices  throughout  the  country. 

This  figure  would  undoubtedly  be  far 
higher  If  It  were  not  for  the  present  tight 
money  market.  Project  sponsors  have 
fven  been  going  to  the  extreme  of  ask- 
ing the  FHA  to  hold  up  approval  until 
fund  sources  can  be  obtained.  This  is 
yet  another  indication  of  the  need  for 
this  Congress  and  administration  to  put 
» stop  to  the  present  profiteering  from 
high  interest  rates. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
fould  extend  the  scope  of  the  existing 
land  development  program.  It  would 
^t  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  available 
•or  land  acquisition  and  site  develop- 
ment costs  for  whole  new  commimitles, 
in  addition  to  the  large  subdivisions 
»'!iich  can  now  be  assisted. 

Such  new  communities  are  already 
underway  in  limited  number  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  an  Important 
»nd  promising  development. 

we  all  must  face  the  fact  that  most 

01  the  future  growth  of  this  country  will 

take  place  on  the  fringes  of  our  large 
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metropolitan  concentrations.  We  can- 
not stand  idly  by  as  this  precious  land 
Is  developed  in  a  helter-skelter  manner. 
New  community  planning  by  private  de- 
velopers provides  an  opportunity  for 
private  enterprise  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  to  contribute  to  effective  develop- 
ment— for  recreation,  industry,  shopping, 
and  all  the  other  l£md  uses  needed  in 
new  urban  areas. 

I  see  this  legislation  as  primarily  of 
benefit  to  small-  and  medium-sized 
builders.  New  community  development 
has,  so  far,  been  the  province  of  large 
corporate  devel<H>ers,  who  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  assemble  the  large 
tracts  of  land  required,  and  who  can 
then  sustain  the  large  capital  outlay 
required  for  basic  improvements  to  the 
land  before  residential  construction  can 
start,  "nils  new  provision  would  open  up 
to  medium-  and  small-size  builders,  also, 
the  possibility  of  engaging  In  this  same 
sort  of  large-scale  activity.  They  could 
do  this  cooperatively  or  by  buying  im- 
proved building  sites  from  land  devel- 
opers who  make  use  of  the  new  pro- 
visions. In  fact,  this  title  of  the  bill  in- 
cludes specific  directions  to  the  Secretar>' 
to  assure  participation  by  small-  and 
medium- volume  builders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  private  enterprise  is 
not  given  the  assistance  it  needs  to 
create  improved  land  for  new  commimi- 
tles, I  predict  that  local  governments 
will  be  increasingly  driven  to  take  over 
this  job  themselves.  I  am  happy  title 
rv  of  the  bill  was  not  deleted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  u  I  imderstand  it,  the  dem- 
onstration cities  bill  represents  an  effort 
to  cure  a  most  serious  national  cancer — 
the  blight,  despair,  hopelessness,  and 
crime  which  has  spread  through  our 
cities. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  characterized  this  cancer  as 
the  most  central  and  critical  domestic 
problem  of  thla  time.  Twenty-two  giants 
of  American  industry  and  banking  have 
likewise  said  that  it  is  the  single  most 
Important  domestic  issue  before  Con- 
gress. Cancer,  then,  is  not  too  strong  a 
word. 

The  bill  before  us  will  probably  pass 
the  House  today.  In  a  few  days  we  will 
be  going  home  to  give  an  accoimting  to 
the  people,  and  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  problems  facing  us  across  the 
land,  we  will  not  be  imlike  the  surgeon 
who  goes  from  the  operating  room  to  re- 
port to  waiting  relatives  on  the  removal 
of  a  cancerous  growth  In  a  loved  one. 
Just  as  the  surgeon,  we  will  inevitably  be 
asked,  "Did  you  get  it  all?"  And  no 
matter  how  good  the  bill  is  before  us. 
and  how  much  related  good  legislation 
has  passed  the  House  this  Congress,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  say,  "No,  we  did  not 
get  it  aU." 

To  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities  we 
must  first  look  to  the  countryside.  The 
cities  are  in  trouble  because  the  country- 
side got  into  trouble.  With  poor  utilities, 
poor  roads,  poor  housing,  poor  schools, 
high  unemployment,  poor  Incomes,  low 
industrialization,  meager  recreation  and 
community  facilities  of  all  kinds,  and 
less  and  less  satisfaction  from  family 


farming,  people  from  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  have  flocked  to  the  cities  and 
compounded  their  problems. 

With  our  population  to  double  in  just 
33  years,  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
spread  out,  and  the  plight  of  our  cities 
today  tells  us  we  are  alretwly  late  in  get- 
ting started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of  the 
problem  is  that  we  are  in  the  same  boat 
whether  we  dwell  in  the  cities  or  In  the 
countryside.  I  consider  It  most  dis- 
tressing that  some  Members  seem  to  view 
the  problems  I  have  referred  to  in  terms 
of  competition  for  attention  and  funds 
between  the  urban  and  niral  areas.  I 
hope  the  matter  before  us  and  the  debate 
which  is  being  made  will  show  everyone 
that  the  demonstration  cities  and  met- 
ropolitan developmMit  plan  should  be 
followed  on  an  urgent  basis  by  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  rural  community 
plarming  and  development.  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  If  we  can  make  the  country- 
side and  the  small  town  blossom,  our 
cities  will  have  found  a  new  broad  ave- 
nue of  deliverance  from  many,  if  rwt 
most,  of  their  ills. 

Therefore.  I  appeal  to  the  Members 
and  to  the  administration  to  get  going 
and  do  something  to  get  started  with  a 
comprehensive  and  strong  program  of 
rural  development.  While  some  excel- 
lent things  have  been  done  in  this  regard, 
our  rural  planning  and  development  is  in 
mesh  neither  with  the  severity  nor  the 
urgency  of  the  overall  national  domestic 
problems  we  face. 

I  have  joined  in  the  introduction  and 
support  of  a  rural  community  develop- 
ment bill  which  has  been  thoroughly' 
worked  out  and  which  has  the  support  of 
the  administration.  This  bill,  S.  2934, 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a  2-to-l 
majority  with  bipartisan  support.  It  has 
been  favorably  reported  on  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  Is  a  modest 
proposal,  a  pilot  program  of  3  years'  au- 
thorization and  its  entire  purpose  is  to 
make  available  to  rural  communities  the 
same  type  of  assistance  and  development 
planning  as  is  now  available  to  urban 
areas  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  as  amended.  Not  more  than 
$5  million  would  be  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram the  first  year.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing about  six  times  as  much  each  year 
for  urban  planning  and  will,  of  course, 
spend  a  great  deal  more  if  the  demon- 
stration cities  bill  is  enacted. 

This  proposal  would  vest  in  State  gov- 
ernments the  responsibility  for  designat- 
ing community  development  districts  at 
the  request  of  local  governments.  State 
governments  would  be  responsible  also 
for  receiving  and  disbursing  Federal 
planning  grants.  I  understand  the  pro- 
posal is  endorsed  by  quite  a  number  of 
Governors,  including  Governor  Connally 
of  Texas,  Governor  Romney  of  Michigan, 
and  my  own  Governor,  Governor  Clement 
of  Tennessee.  Many  major  organizations 
have  expressed  approval.  Among  them, 
the  Farmers  Union,  vhe  National  Grange, 
the  National  Rural  'Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  89th 
Congress  do  something  about  our  present 
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fragmented  plannlnsr  tn  rural  America  I 
believe  the  iiii  ai  commu.'iity  df^velopme:.: 
bill  will  be  d  most  worthwhile  step  in  that 
direction,  to  the  great  benefit  mt  only 
of  rural  America  but  urban  America  as 
well 

Mr  DONOHLTE.  Mr  Chairtian.  I 
urve  and  hope  that  thU  House  after 
full  discussion  and  debate.  wUJ  over- 
whelmlntfly  apprr^ve  thla  bill.  S  3'i08.  the 
EJemonstratlon  Cities  and  Metro  j«5lltan 
Development  Act  of  1966.  A-ltho  it  any 
suffocating  amendments. 

Ab  all  Members  are  aware  tills  meas- 
ure Includes  both  the  demons  ration 
cities  and  metropolitan  developme  it  pro- 
posals. tOKfther  with  the  more  » eneral 
provislonfi  contained  In  this  year  s  om- 
nibus hou-slnK  legislation  so  It  It  neces- 
sarily long  and  somewhat  complex 
However,  all  the  titles  and  provusions 
have  been  oiearly  and  completely  e.t- 
plalned  by  the  most  able  f.oor  ma  laeers 
on  both  sides  and  any  Itemized  lepeU- 
tlon  !iow  would  be  both  burdensome  and 
superfluous 

In  summary  the  basic  purpose  ^f  tnis 
measure  is  an  attempted  reorganization 
and  coordination  of  the  existent  f-ingle- 
purpose  urban  programs  currently  being 
projected  to  help  solve  the  Increasingly 
varied  and  complex  problems  of  our 
cltieji 

Too  many  of  our  city  governments  are 
being  too  much  and  too  often  challenged 
and  sometimes  baffled  by  the  multiplicity 
of  new  Federal  programs  and  the  t<chnl- 
calities  of  cuy  unit  relatioiihhlp*  with 
dozens  of  Federal  agencies  deal  in*  with 
hundreds  of  dlfTerent  Federal  asslstar-ce 
pru^ranLo. 

The  i^reat  and  Inherent  value  of  this 
measure  Is  that  It  provides  a  beginning 
toward  the  more  orderly  arrangement 
of  all  these  Federal  programs  s<  that 
their  Lndlvidual  aidi  can  be  comblnni  In- 
to a  coordinated  plan  for  the  most  effec- 
tive lose  In  the  most  economical  mtJiner. 
The  bill,  sus  we  aU  know,  has  been 
overwhelmuigly  endorsed  by  most  uf  the 
recognized  authorities,  at  all  levels,  on 
city  problems  and  it  has  the  unique  en- 
dorsement of  some  of  America  a  mo^t  re- 
spected and  aciiaimeti  aiduitrlai  letid- 
ers  who  have  realistically  commended 
the  measure  as  a  fiscally  responsible" 
approach  to  the  most  pressing  domes- 
tic problem  of  our  time." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  urgent  need  for  the 
Federal  Crovernment  to  tusslst  in  compre- 
hensl'.e  city  demonstration  programs  for 
rebuilding  in  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices required  to  Improve  Ihf  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  In  these  areas  aurid  to 
assist  and  ••ncourage  planned  metro[>oll- 
tan  government  Is  so  obvious  throughout 
this  couiitry  t;mt  It  has  not  even  been 
questioned  here 

If  there  are  any  deficiencies  In  this 
bill  It  would  be  that  this  proposal  has 
been  too  long  delayed  and  its  present 
containment  Ls  too  modest  for  the  ^Jreat 
purposes  Intended  It  Is  nevertheless  a 
beginning  and.  by  the  voice  of  authority, 
a  wise  and  prudent  beginning  In  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  Umted 
States 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  rejuvenation 
of  large  numbers  of  our  people  and  the 
relnvlgoratlon   of  major  sectors   within 


this  k;reat  .Vatron  let  us  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  measure 

Mr  WOLPT  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  demonstration  cities  bill  Be- 
cause of  my  great  concern  over  the  Incu- 
bation of  crime  that  stems  from  the  in- 
toleraole  conditions  that  exist  In  a  great 
many  cities  of  this  Nation.  I  feel  this  bill 
is  a  metinlngful  step  In  crime  prevention. 
Recently  the  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
John  Lindsay,  made  the  statement  that 
he  needs  $50  bllhon  to  bring  New  York 
City  to  a  point  where  It  will  be  a  decent 
place  to  live  Certainly  we  cannot  pro- 
vide the  fanta-stlc  amount  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  do  the  total  Job.  But  unless  we 
take  some  steps  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  our  cities,  we  will  add  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  crime  that  will  ultimately  make  a 
hell"  of  our  suburbs 
We  on  Long  Island  find  a  spillover  of 
criminals  from  New  York  who  prey  on 
our  populace 

Crime  spawns  In  poverty.  In  want,  and 
in  poor  housing  It  Is  time  that  those 
who  shout  So  loudly  of  the  lack  of  law 
aiid  order  In  our  society,  make  their  deeds 
match  their  words,  and  find  It  In  their 
hearts  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos, 
by  supporting  this  bill,  instead  of  putting 
phony  obstacles  In  Its  path  This  bill 
will  cut  crime  off  at  Its  source. 

There  has  been  atUched  to  this  bill- 
by  certain  people  politically  motivated — 
the  unfounded  charge  that  it  would  en- 
courage the  busing  of  schoolchildren 
from  one  area  to  another,  or  that  It 
would  permit  the  merging  of  suburban 
and  city  school  district* — the  debate  to- 
day proved  nothing  Is  further  fmin  the 
true  facts 

However,  to  once  again  put  to  rest 
the.'w-  spurious  politically  inspired 
charges — as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
recent  education  bill  and  now  the  dem- 
onstration cities  bin — we  have  added 
amendments  to  each  title  of  the  bill  so 
that  It  Ls  Impossible  for  anyone,  or  any 
agency  to  misinterpret  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. These  amendments  specifically 
bar  busing  or  any  Incentive  to  achieve 
racial  balance  through  the  use  of  any 
Aectlon  of  this  bill. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  that 
■political  pool"  Is  being  played  with  the 
needs  of  our  people  by  those  who  seek  to 
ply  prejudice  for  votes.  The  groundle.ss 
charges  of  busing — which  never  really 
fxisted  In  fact,  or  was  Intended  In  this,  or 
the  education  bill— Is  a  sophisticated 
racLst  ruse"  that  threatened  a  neces- 
sary bin  Hopefully  this  Action  Is  now 
put  to  rest  by  the  amendments,  and  the 
benefits  of  building  our  cities  and  the 
surrounding  areas  will  proceed  without 
further  impediment. 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S  3708  and  I  would  like  to 
read  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  E^igene 
H  Nlckerson.  coimty  executive  of  Nassau 
County.  NY.  and  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Area  Problems  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties: 
Omcx  or  THB  ErxcuTivt. 
MAflaAV  Gor-WTT  Exbcutivi  BuiLotno. 

Mineola,  NY..  Oetober  ll,  ISC6 
Hoo.  Hxasnrr  Txnzk«. 
Houie  OSlce  Building. 
Wa^hingtort,  DC. 

Dkaa  Hcrbext:   In  my  capacity  as  NaMau 
County  Executive  and  as  Cbalnnan  of  the 


tJrban  Area  Problems  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional  Association  of  Counties,  I  urge  you  to 
give  your  full  support  to  the  IDemoustratlon 
Clues  Bill  which  Is  scheduled  for  det>a-.e  .^nd 
vot«  October  13  and  14 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  thxi  ctus 
program  will  have  a  major  eflect  on  the 
quality  of  life,  not  only  for  those  in  the 
demonstration  areas,  but.  through  develop- 
ment of  new  materials  and  techniques,  for  »U 
our  citizens.  The  problems  of  the  cities  In- 
evitably reach  out  Into  the  suburbs  and  b«. 
yond.  County  governmente  are  Instrumen- 
talities which  cannot  be  neglected  In  the 
search  for  a  belter  society  nwre  able  to  cops 
with  the  problems  of  housing,  slums,  poverty, 
air  and  water  pollution  and  transportation. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Bill  can  give  us 
the  technique  and  expiertence  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  past  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
future  Pasaage  of  this  bill  will  bring  fur- 
ther credit  to  the  productive,  forward-look- 
ing 89th  Congress 

With  k:nd  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  H.  Nickeksox. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman  New 
England  cities,  too,  are  beset  by  the  great 
problems  of  central  city  decay.  We  are 
an  old  part  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  every  10  housing  units  In  my 
own  area  of  Springfield  was  rated  sub- 
standard at  last  report.  That  Involves 
12.600  dwellings  and  at  least  that  niunber 
of  families.  Multiply  the  families  by  an 
average  of  4  persons,  and  you  have  over 
50.000  people  affected  by  substandard 
conditions  In  one  community  alone. 

This  substandardness  blights  the  lives 
of  some  4  million  families  in  cities 
tliroughout  our  land.  It  is  this  blight  to 
which  the  demonstration  cities  pioeram 
Is  directed. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  approve 
the  demonstration  cities  program 

Many,  many  cities  throughout  the 
countn'  need  the  help  that  this  bill  can 
provide — and  they  need  it  urgently. 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  evolution  of 
Federal  programs  of  urban  assistance, 
we  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  we 
can  hope  to  attack  total  city  blight  and 
make  durable  Improvements. 

The  key  to  that  likely  is  provided  by 
this  dcmonstraUon  cities  legislation, 
which  Is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
root -problem  which  we  all  know  e.xL'ts— 
the  fact  Uiat  there  Ls  an  Inescapable  re- 
lationship between  the  conditions  of  the 
slums  and  the  conditions  of  the  people 
who  live  in  them. 

Demonstration  cities  programing  will 
enable  a  massed,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  these  complex  problems,  with 
the  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction, and  with  effective  pro- 
grams for  social  rehabilitation.  The  net 
effect  cannot  help  but  be  an  Improve- 
ment on  our  pa^t  record  of  achievements. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  greater  sup- 
ply- of  adcijuate  housing  at  low  and  mod- 
erate cost,  tills  program  will  help  make 
It  possible  for  our  cities  to  go  Into  the 
neglected  places  Ir.  our  communities,  and 
to  provide  a  balanced  range  of  necessary 
public  facilities  and  educational,  health, 
and  social  services  Without  these  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  our  problem  areas  will 
remain  out  of  balance  and  will  be  a  city 
blight,  more  damaging  to  our  urban 
health,  than  any  physical  dilapldaUon 
with  which  we  may  have  to  deal. 


A  comprehensive,  well-planned  dem- 
onstration cities  propram  cannot  help 
but  have  a  speedy  upgrading  effect  In 
our  cities.  It  will  contribute  measurably 
to  replacing  idleness  v,  ith  jobs,  and  with 
an  equivalent  cutback  in  welfare  costs. 

Recreation  facilities  will  encourage 
healthy  play  and  help  to  get  Idle  young- 
sters off  the  streets  and  into  productive 
ways  of  doing  and  thinking.  Centers  for 
neighborhood  activity  will  serve  as  meet- 
ing places  for  young  and  old — for  here 
can  be  located  the  social  services  for  the 
neighborhoods;  health  services,  youth- 
serving  activities,  and  special  programs 
for  the  elderly. 

Let  me  stress  that,  while  the  Federal 
Government  is  providing  vitally  needed 
funds,  it  Is  the  cities  themselves  which 
must  initiate  and  develop  and  carry  out 
their  demonstration  programs.  This  Is 
a  local  effort — that  is  the  heart  of  the 
program. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  needed  for  an  Intensive 
drive  against  the  various  barriers  that 
stand  between  us  and  the  full  realization 
of  our  democratic  heritage.  It  expresses 
our  national  re-solve  that  we  are  a  people 
who  apply  our  thoughts,  our  resources, 
and  our  wills  to  tackling  any  job  that  will 
promote  the   common   well-being. 

Because  this  is  our  heritage — in  word 
and  practice — it  is  all  the  more  puzzling 
that  Republican  Party  spokesmen  are 
opposing  this  legislation  to  meet  our 
critical  housinK  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  position  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  In  a  recently 
issued  policy  statement  the  Republicans 
agree  that  our  cities  are  faced  with  a 
major  crisis.  Here  is  a  chance  In  this 
bill  for  my  Republican  fiiends  to  do 
something  positive.  The  Republicans 
agree  that  crime  Is  Increasing.  The  Re- 
publicans agree  that  slums  and  blighted 
areas  demand  Immediate  attention. 
Here  is  a  chance  In  this  bill  for  my  Re- 
publican friends  to  do  something  posi- 
tive. Tlie  Republicans  agree  that  public 
transportation  must  be  expanded  and 
Improved.  The  Republicans  agree  that 
educational  and  .social  services  have  not 
k^t  pace  with  the  growing  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  help  the 
cities  of  America  face  the  crisis  that  Is 
before  them.  This  bill  will  give  the 
cities  of  America  yet  another  tool  to  do 
something  about  slums  and  blighted 
areas.  TTils  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  en- 
courage the  cities  to  do  .something  about 
the  social  services  which  my  Republican 
friends  .say  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republicans  also 
say  that  the  taxes  collected  by  the  cities 
have  proven  inadequate  as  urban  blight 
has  drained  at  the  property  tax  base  and 
yet  when  we  try  to  do  .something  to  aid 
the  cities,  we  find  that  our  Republican 
friends  say  that  this  is  not  the  year  to 
do  It  They  say  wait  until  later.  They 
say  this,  this  year;  they  said  It  with  the 
rent  supplement  program  last  year;  and 
I  regret  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
said  it  on  any  number  of  occasions  In  the 
years  past.  The  Republicans  have  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  of  the  upper 
and  middle  Income  groups  who  formerly 
provided  leadership  and  stability  have 


moved  to  the  suburbs.  Yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  see  what  our  Republican 
friends  are  doing  to  reverse  this  trend. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  going  to 
provide  a  one-step  solution  to  all  of  our 
urban  problems.  It  is  essentially  an  ex- 
perimental program  one,  which  if  it  can 
succeed — and  I  know  it  will  succeed — 
will  provide  our  cities  with  the  answers 
to  many  of  the  problems  now  before  them. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  our  national 
life,  and  in  the  lives  of  our  cities. 

The  piwblems  we  face  may  be  described, 
without  any  exaggeration,  as  being  key 
to  our  sunrlTal — and  to  the  future  form 
of  nation  and  cities  to  which  we  wUl 
commit  generations  to  come. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  scope 
of  the  urban  problem — even  its  adver- 
saries of  this  act  are  frank  to  state  that 
it  is  complex,  of  great  magnitude,  and 
demancUng  of  attention. 

We  have  no  legislation — or  program — 
with  which  to  tackle  them.  We  do  have 
at  hand  the  most  advised  guidance  which 
our  urban  professionals  are  able  to  give 
us. 

We  have  it  before  us  with  committee 
recommendations  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  give  the  program  enough  support 
for  an  honest  effort  at  filling  its 
promise — and  on  the  other  with  a  ver>' 
adequate  reserve  of  time,  in  which  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  can  survey  the 
movement  of  the  demonstration  cities 
program  through  the  next  fiscal  year,  be- 
fore committing  large  budgets  to  be 
spent. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
start  a  program  that  points  the  way 
to  solving  and  attempting  to  solve  some 
of  the  crushing  burdens  that  weight  the 
cities  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
clusion in  this  legislation  of  section  1914, 
which  would  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  to  strike  out  a  limitation  imposed 
by  description  of  educational  institutions 
eligible  for  certain  college  housing  aid  to 
"public"  institutions. 

Our  States,  seeking  to  strengtlien  the 
educational  structure  with  the  warm  en- 
couragement of  the  Congress,  have.  In 
some  instances,  instructed  State  agen- 
cies, authorities,  or  other  instrumentali- 
ties to  provide  or  finance  housing.  Un- 
der the  existing  language,  these  qualified 
borrowers  may  be  restricted  to  just  deal- 
ing with  public  Institutions,  and  some 
doubt  has  arisen  regarding  the  means 
to  help  many  institutions. 

In  Connecticut,  we  have  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  private  education.  Schools  have 
existed  since  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  have  grown  and  strengthened 
with  the  years.  I  find,  in  reviewing  the 
legislative  history  of  the  college  housing, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  help 
all  educational  institutions,  and  the  use 
of  the  word  "public"  was  originally  in- 
serted as  one  example. 

The  Connecticut  Educational  Facili- 
ties Authority  was  established  In  1965  to 
provide  financing  for  Institutions  In  Con- 
necticut. Similar  authorities  exist  in 
New  York  and  Vermont.  The  Connecti- 
cut authority  Is  set  up  by  law  to  provide 
financing  for  both  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. 


This  amendment  would  remove  any 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  author- 
ity dealing  with  the  private  institution  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  public  institu- 
tion, and  would  make  the  borrowing 
more  efScient,  less  costly,  and  simpler  by 
combining  financing  under  the  college 
housing  program.  It  does  not  remove 
the  need  to  justify  all  college  require- 
ments for  the  funds.  It  is  di.stinctly  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
remarks,  whicli  are  in  support  of  the  bill 
in  general,  should  have  been  made  yes- 
terday during  general  debate.  But  I  was 
present  yesterday,  and  listening  care- 
fully to  the  general  debate,  and  I  felt 
that  I  would  wait  until  I  had  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  Record  this  .morn- 
ing, because  I  did  not  really  believe  my 
ears  when  I  thought  over  the  arguments 
that  had  been  advanced  against  this  very 
worthwhile  bill.  But.  when  I  read  this 
morning's  Record,  there  they  were,  in  all 
their  glory.  The  arguments  I  thought  I 
iieard  yesterday  were  actually  made. 

First  we  were  told.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  bill  would  not  make  it  possible  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  all  the  cities  be- 
cause the  amount  of  ftmds  was  limited. 
The  gentleman  advancing  this  argument 
did  not  feel  that  these  problems  ought 
not  to  be  attacked,  nor  did  they  .seem  to 
suggest  that  the  programs  set  forth  in 
the  bill  were  unwise  investments.  No, 
their  argument  was  directed  to  the  fact — 
the  obvious  fact.  Mr.  Chairman — that 
the  bill  does  not  contain  enough  money 
to  make  it  possible  to  imdertake  pro- 
grams in  all  American  cities.  So  far. 
the  arguments  made  sense.  I  expected, 
then,  to  hear  my  friends  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  aisle  propose  that  the  funds 
be  increased,  so  that  more  cities  cotild  be 
covered.  But  to  my  amazement,  they 
contended  instead  that  the  bill  ought  to 
be  totally  defeated  because  it  was  not  a 
guaranteed  solution  for  all  the  problems 
of  all  the  cities. 

Am  I  completely  mistaken,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  suggesting  that  this  argument. 
m  effect,  says  that  if  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing the  first  time  we  should  do  nothing 
at  all?    That  is  what  it  .sounds  like  to  me. 

My  hopes  and  dreams  for  my  country 
are  perhaps  more  modest,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have,  as  Justice  Holmes  once  said.  "No 
faith  in  panaceas  and  almost  none  in 
sudden  ruin  "  Though  I  hope  to  be  here 
in  several  Congresses  to  come.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  millennium  achieved  in 
my  time  In  the  Congress.  In  the  unfor- 
gettable words  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent: 

.\n  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  lOO 
dayb.  Nor  will  It  be  finished  in  the  first 
1.000  days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
tration, nor  even  perhaps  In  our  lifetime  on 
this  planet .    But  let  us  begin. 

So,  in  that  spirit,  I  say  to  those  who 
would  have  us  defeat  this  bill  because 
it  does  not  hold  out  the  promise  of  total 
victorj-  over  the  problems  that  beset  our 
cities,  "Let  us  begin."  I  do  not  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  Pittsburgh  will 
immediately  get  anything  out  of  this  bill 
or  not.  Maybe  she  will.  Maybe  not. 
But  the  problems  of  the  cities  of  this 
country  are  not  limited  to  Pittsburgh. 
I  will  not  vote  against  a  bill  to  begin 
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meeung  some  of  the  most  crucial  :hal- 
lenges  facln<  our  Nation  jost  be:aase 
that  bill  does  not  have  some  ixjrk'  in  It 
for  my  district 

It  we  can  begin  to  s<3lve  our  profclem^. 
If  we  can  find  ways  and  means  of  meet- 
ing the  challenges  which  urbanization 
has  brou>;ht  with  it.  then  every  clt;'.  ev- 
?ry  town  every  Individual  In  thL*  Re- 
public wii:  gain  from  our  efforts  I  have 
voted  here  fjr  flood  control  and  lecla- 
matlon  projects  in  States  a  thousand 
miles  from  Pittsburgh — not  beca  ise  I 
thought  my  vote  for  them  would  per- 
suade their  Representatives  to  vote  for 
projects  m  my  district,  but  beca  ise  I 
thou>cht.  and  I  still  think,  that  flood  con- 
trol and  reclamation  Is  good  foi  the 
whole  country  The  provisions  cl  this 
bill.  Mr  Chairman,  are  good  for  th?  en- 
tire country  My  district.  Mr  Chairman, 
Is  not  an  island — but  I  will  not  i>ara- 
phrase  all  of  John  Donne's  famous  tru- 
ism, except  to  say  that  we  need  not  send 
to  ask  whom  the  urban  problems  of  the 
Nation   threaten — they   threaten   at  all 

But  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  no;  the 
only  argument  We  also  heard,  as  we 
have  been  hearing  for  some  time,  that 
this  bill,  somewhere  between  Its  Um-s.  In 
some  mysterious,  unprlnted  section  vis- 
ible only  to  those  of  particularly  pure 
Insight,  threatens  all  kinds  of  dictatorial 
power  over  our  local  governments  As  I 
understood  this  argument,  when  It  was 
stripped  of  the  thinly  clad  racism  which 
characterized  much  of  It,  the  bill  wlI  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  help  lo- 
cal goverrunents  Improve  educatonal 
and  other  public  facilities  for  their  own 
citizens,  if  they  wish  to  do  .so.  And.  In 
the  name  of  'preserving  local  self-gov- 
ernment." we  are  ureed  to  make  sure 
that  there  Is  no  Federal  help  to  the  local 
government  even  to  do  the  things  they 
want  to  do  Mr  Chairman  If  that  rea- 
soning Is  diflQcult  for  you  to  follow  you 
have  my  complete  sympathy  I  found  It 
difficult  to  follow,  too. 

This  bill  requires  nothing  of  anv  city 
which  does  not  wish  to  partlnpate.  K 
requires  very  Uttle  of  any  dty  which  Joes 
But  If  a  city  wants  to  attack  son  e  of 
the  problems  which  are  festering  in  the 
heart  of  every  one  of  our  great  urban 
centers.  I  do  not  really  think  we  are 
safeguarding  local  rights  by  withhold- 
ing assistance  I  do  not  really  think  the 
Federal  Oovemment  poses  such  a  threat 
if  It  offers  assistance 

This  is.  of  course,  an  old  argument 
Those  who  like  the  status  quo  are  always 
fighting  efforts  to  meet  new  challenges 
by  arguing  about  Jurisdiction.  It  Is 
easier  to  mouth  slogans  about  "local  self- 
government"  than  It  is  to  honestly  come 
out  in  opposition  to  the  substance  of  new 
programs  designed  to  make  local  self- 
government  more  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  local  conditions  more  bearable 
B\it  I  trust  this  House  hag  heard  this 
argument  often  enough  not  be  fooled  I 
trust  this  House  is  mature  enough  a  body 
to  recognize  a  red  herring"  and  to  make 
Its  decisions  on  what  Is  sictually  In  a  bill. 
not  what  someone  dreams  may  someday 
be  In  some  other  bill.  We  were  told.  Mr 
Chairman,  that  this  bill  would  destroy 
the  neighborhood  school,  put  rent  sup- 
plement    housing     in     every     suburb 


throughout  America,  and  let  Secretary 
Weaver  draw  up  civil  rights  and  open 
housing  ordinances  In  every  American 
city  I  read  the  report.  I  read  the  bill. 
I  listened  with  care  to  the  debate,  and 
I  could  not  imagine  where  these  argu- 
ments originated.  But  now,  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  think  1  know.  The  Members  who 
advanced  these  arguments.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, probably  won  them  as  third  prize 
In  a  lottery. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe 
in  legislating  by  lottery  I  believe  In 
voting  on  the  facts.  And  the  facts  are 
that  this  bill  deserves  the  support  of  this 
House  and  the  enthusiastic  blessing  of 
the  American  people      I  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Chairman, 
the  leaders  of  business  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  Interest  In  aid  to  our 
cities 

The  bill  under  discussion  before  us, 
S.  3708.  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
possible  objections  to  some  of  the  sec- 
tions, presents  a  step  forward  in  the 
fight  against  urban  decay 

It  Ls  encouraging  to  see  businessmen 
leading  the  fight,  and  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  October  11.  which 
discusses  It. 
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TtiP     Business     EiEcunvis 
I  By  Hubert  B  Semple  Jr  ) 

WiflKiNOTON.  October  10 — A  group  of  23 
ctilef  executives  of  major  .Vmerlcan  corpora- 
ttona — Including  David  Rockefeller  and 
Henry  Ford  2d — Joined  the  drive  today  to  In- 
sure Oongreaelonal  paeaage  of  the  Adnjlnla- 
tratlon'8  demonutratlon  ottlee   bill. 

The  bin.  regarded  by  President  Johneon 
aa  the  main  weapon  In  his  attack  on  urban 
bUgbi  and  ptjverty.  paaeed  the  Senate  by  a 
wide  margin  but  face*  a  aevere  Leet  In  the 
House  Debate  la  scheduled  to  begin  Tliurs- 
day.  and  a  vote  Is  forecast  for  Prlday 

In  a  statement  Issued  here  early  thla  after- 
noon, the  bualneaa  group  »ald  that  urban  de- 
cay conatltuted  "the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  of  our  time."  The  statement  de- 
scribed the  bUl  as  an  "Unagtna.tlve"  response 
to  this  problem  and  urged  "prompt  passage" 
by  the  House. 

OATXB    AND    M'CONI    ON    LIST 

In  addition  to  Mr  Rockefeller,  prealdaot 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  Mr.  Ford. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  the  group  Included  several  leading 
Republicans,  among  Jobn  A.  MoCone,  Invest- 
ment banker  and  former  director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  Thomas  3  Oatee  Jr..  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Morgan  Quaranty  Trust 
Company  and  former  Defense  Secreitary  In 
the  Elsenhower  Administration;  and  Thomas 
J.  Wataon  Jr..  chairman  of  the  International 
Business  Machlnps  Corporation 

The  guiding  spirit  tyehind  the  two-page 
statement  was  said  to  be  Bdg^  F  Kaiser, 
preeident  of  Kaiser  Industries  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  PresidenUal  study  group  that  de- 
veloped the  demonstration  clUes  proposals. 

White  House  offlclals,  who  welcomed  tlie 
statement,  said  that  Mr  Johnson  himself 
had  not  promoted  the  gesture  In  any  way 
and  that  It  had  been  undertaken  at  !ktr. 
Kulser'i  InltlaUvs. 

"Our  cities  are  being  submerged  by  a  rising 
tide  of  confluent  forces-  -dl&eaae  and  despair 
Joblessness  and  hopelessness,  excessive  de- 
pendence on  welfare  payments  and  the  grim 
threats  of  crime,  disorder  and  delinquency," 
the  group  declared. 

.Accordingly,  the  businessmen  said.  "Amer- 
l:a  needs  the  dennonstratlon  cities  act." 

They  said  they  were  mindful  of  Inflation- 
ary   pressures    and    the   need    to   hold   down 


Federal  expenditures.  But  they  argued  that 
the  measure  was  "flscally  responsible"  and 
that  In  any  case  the  problems  of  the  city 
presented  a  "crucial"  and  unavoidable  "chal- 
lenge." 

"In  our  business  Judgment."  the  state- 
ment concluded.  "It  deserves  to  be  ranked 
as  high  on  any  list  of  national  priorities  as 
any  program  we  know." 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
authorize  about  $9oO-milUon  over  three 
years  to  help  selected  "demonstration"  cities 
develop  and  carry  out  comprehensive  plans 
for  rebuilding  blighted  neighborhoods. 

The  plan  would  go  beyond  urban  renewal 
:a8  traditionally  practiced  In  the  sense  that  It 
would  incorporate  the  welfare  and  social 
programs  of  the  Cireat  !5<.>clety  In  any  re- 
building program. 

Tlie  Administration  is  now  thought  to 
have  suflBclent  strength  to  pass  the  bill  by 
a  slim  margin  If  It  can  persuade  enough  Rep- 
resentatives to  return  to  the  capital  In  time 
for  the  vote.  Many  are  home  campaigning 
for  th«  elections  Nov.  8. 

Congressional  mall  on  the  bill  has  recently 
taken  a  favorable  turn.  One  Administration 
strategist  said  that  what  he  termed  "right- 
wing"  mall  opposing  the  bill  had  d'opped  off 
and  had  been  replaced  ^y  '.eiters  supporting 
It. 

A  check  of  Congressional  ofBces  confirmed 
that  although  the  mall  was  light — as  it 
often  Is  on  complex  pieces  of  leglslaUon — It 
generally  favored  the  measure 

Hi.iwever,  Administration  sources  would 
make  no  firm  predictions  on  the  outcome, 
aclcnowledglng  that  much  depended  on  Rep- 
resentatives who  had  declared  themselves 
undecided. 

Other  signers  of  the  businessmen's  state- 
ment were  as  follows: 

Stephen  D.  Becbtel,  chairman.  Bechtel 
Corporation. 

Fred  J.  Borch.  president.  General  Electric. 

Howard  L.  Claxk,  president,  the  American 
Express  Company. 

Donald  Cook,  president,  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corporation. 

Justin  Dart,  president,  Rexall  Drug  Com- 
pany. 

R  Gwln  FolUa,  chairman,  Standard  Oil  of 
California. 

Ben  Helneman.  chalrm&n.  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  study  group 

David  Kennedy.  chalrmAn,  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Robert  Lehman  chairman.  Lehm.m 
Brothers.  Investment  bankers. 

Cyril  J  Magnin.  p.^esldent,  Joseph  Magnln 
Company. 

Stanley  Marcus,  president.  Nelman-Marcus. 

.Mfred  E.  Perlman.  president.  Pennsylva- 
nLi-New  York  Central  Transportation  C-^m- 
pany 

Herm.an  H.  Pevler,  president,  Norfolk  & 
Western   HiUlway 

Herbert  R.  Silverman,  chairman.  James 
Talcott.  Inc. 

Jack  I.  Strauss,  chairman,  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc. 

Opposition  stems  partly  from  those  who 
are  reluctant  to  vote  $900  million  in  new 
authorlzaUons  at  a  time  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sure: and  partly  from  those  who  fear  that  one 
section  of  the  bill.  Title  II,  would  promote 
busing  of  pupils  to  achieve  racial  balance  In 
schools 

The  Administration  has  angrily  and  re- 
peatedly denied  that  the  bill  grants  such 
authority. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  S.  3708,  the 
measure  now  pending  before  this  House, 
and  particularly  to  call  attention  to  sec- 
tion 919  which  Is  virtually  Identical  to 
H.R  5044,  a  bill  I  introduced  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Legislation  simUar  to  H.R.  5044  has 
been  pending  in  tlie  Congress  for  many 


years  With  the  result  that  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  Prince 
Georges  County  have  had  to  wait  with 
their  plans  to  construct  an  underground 
emergency  operating  center  for  civil  de- 
fense purposes  to  Insure  the  continuity 
of  county  government  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

The  I»rlnce  Georges  County  c<»nml«- 
sioners  have  been  leaders  In  the  field  of 
civil  defense  for  many  years,  as  they 
have  In  so  many  areas.  Passage  of  the 
pending  measure  including  section  919 
will  permit  them  to  continue  this  leader- 
ship by  allowing  them  to  proceed  with 
their  plans  for  this  valuable  civil  defense 
center. 

At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Barrett!  for  their  generous  leadership 
in  incorporating  my  bill,  H.R.  5044,  Into 
the  measure  now  before  us. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  announce  my  support  for 
the  demonstration  cities  bill.  I 
rcnaw  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  I 
support  this  measure,  since  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  New  York  and  of  my  con- 
stituency to  do  so.  But  I  support  It  with 
particular  enthusiasm  because  it  has  a 
fresh,  exciting  quality  to  it,  because  it 
holds  out  new  promise,  because  it  Incor- 
porates untried  techniques  in  a  domain 
where  old  techniques  have  been  found 
wanting. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  de- 
fines "comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program"  as  one  that  is: 

First.  Locally  prepared  and  scheduled. 

Second.  Aimed  at  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ing entire  sections  and  neighborhoods 
m  slum  or  blighted  areas. 

Third.  Planned  to  make  concentrated 
and  coordinated  use  of  all  available  pri- 
vate and  governmental  aids  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  improve  general 
welfare  of  people  living  or  working  in 
the  areas. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  pro- 
vidts  Federal  as.<;istance  In  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

First.  Planning  grants  available  to 
meet  up  to  80  percent  of  costs  of  plan- 
ning and  developing  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  $12  million  for  fis- 
cal 1967  for  these  grants,  which  the  ad- 
m'l'.istratlon  feels  can  finance  planning 
f  .r  fiO  to  80  cities. 

Second.  Grants  for  approved  city  dem- 
onstration programs  available  to  pay  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  tidminlstratlve  costs 
for  approved  progrsuns,  excluding  costs 
of  administering  any  project  or  activity 
a.<vsisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program. 

Third.  Existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  funds  now  available  for  these 
programs  will  be  utilized,  where  feasible, 
In  carrying  out  projects  or  activities  that. 
though  part  of  an  approved  city  dem- 
onstration program,  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Fourth.  Supplemental  grants  avail- 
able to  F>ay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  city's 
share  in  the  cost  of  acUvities  that  are 
part     of     a     demonstration     program. 


Would  suppl^nent  help  available  under 
existing  grant-in-aid  program.  These 
special  grants  would  be  available  for  any 
project  or  activity  included  as  a  part  of 
the  approved  demonstration  program, 
but  could  not  be  used  to  reduce  prior 
level  or  local  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  any  better  than  any  man  here  to- 
day that  the  compreh3nsive  approach  of 
the  demonstration  cities  program  will 
restore  our  cities.  But  I  do  know  that 
it  is  worth  trying.  This  bill  encourages 
the  mimidpality  to  utilize  every  tool — 
miuilcipal.  State,  and  Federal,  as  well 
as  private  Initiative — to  stop  blight  and 
reverse  the  downward  trends.  It  utilizes 
Federal  money  not  alone  to  devise  plans 
that  utilize  all  money  better  but  also 
makes  provisions  for  a  start  in  this  very 
necessary  program.  The  demonstration 
cities  program,  as  I  understand  It,  aims 
to  encourage  the  urban  areas  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  men  and  the 
funda  they  have  at  their  command,  to 
stop  the  piecemeal  use  of  resources,  to 
see  problems  in  their  total  context.  The 
bill  intends  to  make  provisions  not  only 
for  better  housing  but  for  comprehensive 
planning  that  will  make  for  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  our  people. 

The  bill  intends  '^o  revivify  broken- 
down  slum  neighborhoods.  It  seeks  to 
provide  services  that  make  for  decent 
homes,  playgrounds,  schools,  and  so 
forth.  The  bill  sedts  to  make  possible 
better  streets,  sewage,  water,  and  so 
forth.  For  that  reason  it  has  my  enthu- 
siastic backing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  demonstration 
cities  program  will  encourage  our  local 
governments  to  make  use  of  Federal  as- 
sistance as  a  comprehensive  whole.  I 
am  hopeful  that  within  the  forthcoming 
weeks,  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress,  the  neighborhood  assistance 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Envelop- 
ment Act  will  be  added  to  the  instru- 
ments currently  at  the  cities'  disposal. 
If  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  tool.  I  can  envisage  the 
neighborhood  assistance  amendment, 
which  Is  my  bill,  as  part  of  a  total  offense 
against  urban  degeneration.  The  dem- 
onstration cities  program  will  make  my 
program  a  more  useful  one. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
natural  disinclination  among  many  of 
my  colleagues  toward  experimentation. 
But  I  urge  all  of  them  to  think  this  prob- 
lem through.  I  call  upon  them  to  see 
that  this  is  a  concept  with  great  poten- 
tial. I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
I  can  make  no  promises  that  this  meas- 
ure will  revive  our  cities — but  I  think  it 
encompasses  the  approach  which  has  a 
better  chance  of  success  than  any  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tra- 
ditionally the  building  blocks  of  Amer- 
ican society  have  been  communities. 
In  colonial  times,  the  first  settlers  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection,  for  com- 
merce amd  trade,  for  culture,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  government.  The  expansion 
of  the  yoimg  United  States  was  accented 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  new  towns  in 
fertile  lands  and  along  the  paths  of 
trade.  With  the  advent  of  the  first  In- 
dustrial    revolution,     Americans     were 


drawn  into  larger  and  much  denser  com- 
munities imtil  by  1890,  when  the  Census 
Bureau  announced  that  our  frontiers 
had  officially  disappeared,  the  vitality 
and  opportunity  of  urban  life  had  al- 
ready created  most  of  the  large  cities 
which  have  t)ecome  the  metropolitan 
giants  of  today. 

Despite  the  great  changes  which  the 
20th  century  has  wrought  in  American 
life,  communities — whether  they  be  the 
teeming  cities  of  millions  of  people,  or 
the  relatively  quiet  towns  of  20.000  or 
50.000 — still  occupy  the  central  place  in 
our  national  life.  Within  the  physical 
embrace  of  these  communities  we  still 
find  our  marketplaces  and  our  court- 
houses, our  commercial  crossrosuis  and 
the  intersections  of  many  ways  of  life 
which  have  given  this  Nation  its  dynam- 
ism and  creativity.  Yet  today  our  com- 
munities, large  and  small,  to  varying 
degrees  are  afflicted  with  physical  age, 
social  strains,  and  financial  exhaustion, 
and  the  whole  vitality  of  American  life 
is  suffering. 

In  communities  of  every  size,  build- 
ings are  growing  older.  Transportation 
problems  are  growing  worse.  Pubhc 
sen-ices  are  becoming  more  expensive. 
Land  for  necessary  open  space  Is  becom- 
ing more  scarce.  Education  is  suffering 
as  the  total  demand  on  local  tax  revenues 
becomes  almost  unbearable.  The  people 
with  the  most  mobility  are  moving  out; 
the  people  with  the  least  mobDlty  must 
stay.  Demands  for  social  services  in- 
crease, just  as  tax  revenues  are  becoming 
more  strained.  We  have  seen  all  these 
difficulties  and  their  tragic  results  in 
many  major  cities.  Including  Baltimore 
and  Washington;  we  have  seen  some  of 
these  problems,  and  can  anticipate 
others,  in  smaller  cities  where  taxes  have 
risen  sharply  and  local  resources  are  in- 
creasingly inadequate. 

The  problem  is  not  whether  the  cities 
need  rejuvenation.  Rather,  the  question 
before  us  today  is  how  to  do  the  Job. 

We  have  tried  physical  renewal,  often 
on  a  massive  scale.  It  has  not  worked. 
In  the  17  years  since  passage  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  urban  renewal  has 
had  some  constructive  results,  but  has 
also  torn  up  too  many  neighborhoods, 
scattered  too  many  families  and  busi- 
nesses, and  in  too  many  cases  simply  dis- 
rupted local  life  ..d  substituted  new 
problems  lor  the  old. 

We  have  tried  human  renewal, 
through  manpower  training,  adult  edu- 
cation, improved  health  facilities,  better 
recreation  and  community  action,  and 
have  seen  individual  programs,  no  mat- 
ter how  constructive,  become  tangled  In 
administrative  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
contradictions. 

We  have  tried  many  avenues,  and  have 
found  that  no  single  answer,  no  matter 
how  enlightened  and  compassionate,  can 
resolve  the  interlocking  problems  which 
our  cities  face. 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  the  "demonstration 
cities"  title,  would  bring  together  for  the 
first  time  all  available  and  appropriate 
programs  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
lessen  the  particular  difficulties  of  each 
participating  city  and  town.  The  title 
authorizes  $12  million  in  fiscal  1966  and 
an  additional  $12  million  in  fiscal  1967  to 
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■cover  80  percent  of  tne  cost  of  su:-veying     blight  and  slums  with  aucial  welfare  pro-     Juij-  1.  1967,  in  any  case,  this  brief  de- 
local  need.s  in  detail  and  planning  a  com-     grams  aimed  at  problems  of  health,  wel-     lay   would  not  have  retarded  the  pro- 
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I  urge  the  Members  to  fully  consider  afternoon  in  the  last  2  hours  we  have 
•ne  motion  to  recommit  which  will  be  seen  a  score  or  more  of  amendments 
I'ff^rofi  nnri  then  to  vote  their  will  with     that  have  been  offered  on  the  floor  and 


What  does  title  n  do?  It,  if  adopted. 
tries  to  help  the  metropolitan  areas  in 
tills  country. 


>A<J         K^M^A 


""   -towvyj      1^  needs  the  demonstrtitlon  cltleo  act  "  session  oi  uns  i^oiiKress. 

the  neighborhood  school,  put  rent  sup-         They  said  they  were  mindiul  of  inflation-  Legislation  similar  to  HJl.  5044  has 

plement      housing      In      every      suburb     ary  pre«urea  and  the  need  to  hold  down     been  pending  In  the  Congress  for  many 


siiare  in  tne  cost  of  activities  that  are 
part     of     a     demonstration     program. 


trade.    Wltn  tne  advent  or  tne  nrst  m- 
dustrlal     revolution,     Americans     were 


auuiorizes  »i^  riiuiiuii  m  liiicai  i»od  bhu 
an  additional  $12  million  in  fiscal  1967  to 
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<jover  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  siu-veylng 
local  needs  m  detail  and  planning  a  com- 
prehensive demonstration  progran  Thl.s 
preliminary  worlt  should  be  focused  un 
one  or  more  of  the  areas  within  a  ciiy 
which  require  the  most  intensive  reha- 
bilitauon.  It  mu.sl  be  carried  out  by  a 
ne'A'  or  exLstiriK  IochI  agency  which  hits 
sufTicient  supervisory  auUiorlly  and  is  rt - 
sponsive  to  the  elected  local  government 

As  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  this  title  and  the 
planning  procedure  it  establishes  are 
grounded  on  three  miportant  prjmtses: 

l-^rst,  that,  we  should  not  bieak  faith 
wlui  our  tradiuoiiai  concept  of  lo<al  con- 
trol over  publu-  programs  at  tie  local 
level: 

Second,  t.nat  each  community  has 
umque  needs  amd  strength*  and  tlius  re- 
quires a  p.'-usram  carefully  allored 
to  fit; 

Third,  that  an  Intensive  assault  on  the 
worst  woes  of  a  city  or  town  can  build 
a  better  foundation  for  the  whole 
comm'-mlty 

It  Ls  anticipated  tiiat  tiie  plam  devel- 
oped in  individual  cities  will  var>'  tre- 
mendously. For  e.Kample,  the  officials  of 
one  city  may  decide  that  a  pa-ticular 
neighborhood  neecL-  expanded  public 
health  services,  a  new  manpower  trainmg 
program,  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing, daycare  facilities  for  young  ciilldren. 
a  year-roui.d  Headstart  program,  and 
improved  community  facilities.  A  sec- 
ond city  may  develop  a  combim  tion  of 
supplementary  grade-school  and  second- 
ary education,  vocational  trainii;g,  smali 
business  development  programs  and  a 
small  urban  renewal  project  \  third 
may  .shape  still  another  combin,itlon  of 
programs  Every  city  will  be  coi  ipletely 
free  to  choose,  from  among  the  more 
than  50  federally  as&lsted  programs  now 
authorized,  those  which  are  most  respon- 
sive lo  its  own  unique  and  pressln«  nee<i^ 

While  most  of  the  Individual  mgredi- 
ents  In  this  comprehensive  eflTor'  will  be 
programs  which  receive  Federal  luppcrt. 
virtually  all  of  them  will  requl  e  some 
outlay  of  local  funds.  Title  I  re'X>gnli!ies 
that,  given  the  tremendous  financial  bur- 
dens which  are  already  stralrung  city 
treasuries,  most  commumties  will  not  be 
able  to  aflord  the  prescribed  non- Federal 
share  of  Jill  the  programs  which  l:  wishes 
to  use  Thus  the  title  providi.'s  that, 
where  a  program  is  employed  as  part  of 
an  overall  demonstration  plan,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  ^-iU  contribute  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  share  which  the  city  would 
normally  have  to  pay  This  supple- 
mental aid  will  be  ^'Iven  only  where  dem- 
onstration programs  supplement;,  and  do 
not  replace  oijrolng  federally  aided 
endeavors 

This  title  has  the  full  support  uf  men 
who  are  among  the  most  conscientious, 
creative  and  perceptive  chief  executives 
of  American  cities  today  The  Honorable 
Theodora  R  McKeldin  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  administrators  In 
America,  twice  Governor  of  Maryland 
and  twice  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
national  leader  of  the  Republican  Party 
He  wrote  to  me  recently  that  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  represents  the 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  to  combine 
an  attack  on  the  physical  problems  of 


blight  and  slums  with  social  welfare  pro- 
grams aimed  at  problems  of  health,  wel- 
fare, education,  and  economic  opportu- 
nity." 

The  dyimmlc  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Jolm  V  Lindsay, 
wrote  me  to  repeat  what  he  has  told  me 
in  several  recent  conversations; 

I  want  you  to  know  that  baaed  on  my  ex- 
perieace  here  In  New  York  and  what  I  have 
heard  from  mayora  all  over  the  country,  thla 
blU  l8  vlUl 

Both  of  these  prominent  public  serv- 
ants recognize  that  this  program  is  an 
experiment,  but  an  experiment  soundly 
based  on  faith  in  the  durability  of  our 
cities  and  the  perception  of  their  elected 
officials.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  give  men  Uke  Mayor  McKeldin 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  this  experiment  can  work 

Mr  Chairman,  some  American  cities 
have  been  spared,  so  far.  the  severe 
problems  which  have  so  distressed 
others  Most  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate The  Department  of  Houshig  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees,  recognize  that  this 
program,  since  It  is  a  demonstration 
and  a  start  caimot  and  should  not  be 
large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  even  of 
all  the  communities  which  might  bene- 
fit from  It  Ellgiblhty  for  participation 
will  depend  on  tlie  energy  and  Initiative 
of  kxyil  otflclals.  and  on  their  ability  to 
make  realistic  and  reasi>nable  plans.  In 
tins  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
Cominlttee,  in  Its  report  on  the  bill,  ex- 
pressly recognized  that  smaller  cities, 
because  of  their  size  and  circum.stances. 
may  not  suffer  from  all  of  the  problems 
which  larger  cities  face,  and  may  not 
have  the  specialized  planning  staffs  en- 
abling them  to  move  q  uckly  in  imple- 
menting the  types  of  more  limited  dem- 
onstration programs  which  they  do 
need  Every  assurance  has  been  given 
that  Interested  and  energetic  smaller 
cities  will  receive  full  consideration  as 
planning  funds  for  the  program  are  al- 
lotted 

Mr  Chairman,  in  addition  to  authoriz- 
ing $24  million  during  fiscal  1966-67  for 
planning,  title  I  as  reported  to  the  House 
also  authorized  $400  million  In  fiscal  1967 
and  $600  niiUlon  for  fiscal  1968  for  the 
supplemental  Federal  grants  to  be  glveii 
to  participating  cities  Year -by -year 
appropnationa,  of  course,  would  be  made 
later 

In  ray  Judgment,  even  the  authoriza- 
tion of  operating  funds  at  this  time  Is 
premature  Until  the  cities  have  sub- 
mitte<i  thtlr  plarw,  we  do  rvDt  know  pre- 
cisely how  much  their  Individual  pro- 
grams will  cost  Until  we  know  what  the 
national  economic  picture  will  be  next 
year,  ap  cannut  know  how  much  we 
should  Invest  m  thi.s  paiiJcular  effort 
Thus  I  would  far  prefer  rx>t  to  author- 
ize Euiy  specific  amount  at  this  time, 
but  rather  to  wait  until  next  year,  with 
the  understandnlg  that  I  would  then 
sujjport  oi)eratlon  of  thla  program  at 
whatever  level  then  appears  to  be  feasi- 
ble and  wis»v  For  this  reason  I  sup- 
ported tiie  Brock  amendment  to  defer  a 
portion  of  the  funding  for  this  session 
which  Is  nearly  over  Since  the  operat- 
ing funds  could  not  be  spent  until  after 


Juli'  1.  1967.  in  arxy  case,  this  brief  de- 
lay would  not  have  retarded  the  pro- 
gram, and  would  iiave  given  us  the  bene- 
fit of  reviewuig  local  officials'  recom- 
mendations and  requests. 

I  might  add  that  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram which  can  have  great  benefits  for 
all  American  communities  Is  its  promise 
of  greater  coordination  of  f^ederal  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level.  I  have  spo- 
ken many  limes  of  the  bureaucratic  con- 
fusion, contradictions  and  delays  wiact. 
have  snarled  individual  programs  too 
many  tmies,  and  which  have  made  ap- 
plying for  Federal  assistance  a  long,  tedi- 
ous and  compUcated  task.  Throughou: 
his  testimony  on  the  bill,  the  Secietarv 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  lias 
pledged  to  Implement  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  authorize  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  coordinating  not  just  the  programs 
within  his  own  department,  but  all  pro- 
grams which  relate  to  uiban  need.s  I 
for  one,  intend  to  hold  the  Secretary  lo 
that  pledge. 

Mr,  Chairman,  S  3708  would  be  a  valu- 
able and  constructive  bill  if  It  containec 
only  Its  title  I.  It  Is,  however,  far  men.- 
for  it  Includes  several  other  titles  o: 
great  significance  Prominent  amoru 
these  l;i  title  11,  which  establishes  a  mod- 
est but  important  stimulus  to  metroiX)h- 
tan  areawide  planning,  and  encourage.^ 
attempts  by  locaJ  governments  to  re- 
solve regional  problems,  such  as  trans- 
portation, water  supply  and  open  space, 
on  a  reglonwide  basis  Title  VI  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  for  it  creates  a  new  effort 
to  preserve  and  restore  structuies  and 
sites  of  real  historical  significance. 

In  siunmary,  I  feel  that  this  omnibus 
bill  offers  programs  which  are  creative 
and  flexible.  It  challenges  our  imagi- 
nation and  invites  us  to  new  efforts  to 
Improve  the  health  of  oui-  communities, 
thus  bringing  additional  vigor  and 
strength  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  meet  that  challen^- 
and  accept  that  invitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  time  th- 
Chair  recognizes,  to  close  debate  for  tht 
minority,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
Jersey  IMr.  Widnall] 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  should  hke  to  commend  the  Chair- 
man for  having  presided  during  the  2 
long  days  of  debate  with  the  utmost  of 
good  humor  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  the 
rights  of  the  majority  and  of  all  the  in- 
dividual Members. 

I  am  sure  we  have  tried  hard  to  have 
the  House  work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 

I  regret  very  much,  of  course,  that  we 
reach  a  point,  when  housing  legislation  is 
under  consideration,  of  closing  out  tlie 
time  on  the  bill,  limiting  debate  and  not 
havliig  as  complete  a  record  as  we 
should  have. 

I  hope  that  someday  a  housing  bill 
will  come  up  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, because  then  we  could  do  a  far 
i>etter  job  than  we  do  in  the  late  horns 
of  the  session,  such  as  ttniay 

I  believe  we  have  improved  the  bill, 
since  It  came  to  the  House  floor,  We 
have  certainly  discussed  very  fully  some 
of  the  major  sections. 


I  urge  the  Members  to  fully  consider 
;,ne  motion  to  recommit  which  will  be 

ffered  and  then  to  vote  their  will  with 
respect  to  It.  I  believe  It  is  something 
which  requires  the  best  of  consideration 
of  each  individual  Member. 

rREHIfENTIAL    MOTION    OITEEED    BT    MB.    GERALD 
R    FORD 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
"lan,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

M;  GeraU)  R.  Ford  moves  that  the  Com- 
au'tlee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
tiie  House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
eii.'iciing  clause  be  strlckeri  out. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
-.an.  I  do  not  take  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  basic  issue  decided  on 
this  particular  time.  I  do  take  this  time 
because  I  wish  to  explain  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock].  It  will  be 
a  motion  that  will  strike  from  title  I  the 
authorization  of  $400  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  It  will  also  strike  from  title 
I  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
of  $500  million.  It  will  leave  intact  the 
remaining  portions  of  title  I,  which  in- 
cludes $24  million  for  plarming.  This 
S24  million  Is  there  to  see  whether  or 
not  this  kind  of  a  program  should  be 
undertaken  and,  if  so.  It  will  provide  the 
wherewithal  for  some  reasonable,  Intel- 
ligent, constructive  determination  of 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
just  concluded  action  today,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1967.  There  Is  not  one 
penny  of  obUgational  authority  included 
in  this  final  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram Naturally,  it  could  not  be  In- 
cluded, because  the  program  is  not  au- 
thorized. 

Let  me  make  one  other  comment  If  I 
might.  The  motion  to  recommit  will 
Include  striking  title  II,  the  metro  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand It  from  listening  to  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  there  are  only 
two  metro  organizations  or  govermental 
uniu  In  the  total  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  Such  proposed  metro 
programs  for  one  area  or  another  have 
repeatedly  been  rejected  by  the  voters  of 
the  affected  areas.  Now,  If  you  have 
the  so-called  Federal  metro  program  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation,  there  will  be 
Federal  funds  used  to  ten^t  voters  in 
these  local  areas  to  do  things  because  of 
the  lure  of  Federal  money  that  they 
have  not  done  In  the  past  and  should  nwt 
do.  It  is.  therefore,  my  strong  recom- 
mendations that  the  title  n  portion  of 
this  bill,  the  metro  section,  be  deleted. 
This  provision  will  be  Included  In  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

May  I  make  f^ne  final  observation.  In 
the  last  2  hours  we  ha^e  seen  a  very  de- 
plorable demonstration.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, of  sound  parliamentary  proce- 
dures Here  Is  a  very  substantial  bill 
Involving  billions  that  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
»e  assiune  after  careful  consideration, 
and  after  adequate  hearings.    Yet  this 


afternoon  in  the  last  2  hours  we  have 
seen  a  score  or  more  of  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  on  the  floor  and 
accepted  virtually  without  discussion 
that  obviously  have  never  been  consid- 
ered at  any  time  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  amMidments  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  Justifiable  on  the  merits  they 
should  have  been  accepted  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  we  see  the  very 
imwlse  action  taking  place  here  today, 
where  the  Committee  Is  accepting 
amendm>ents  that  were  never  considered, 
and  on  this  basis  of  this  slipshod  pro- 
cedure, as  well  as  others,  this  legislation 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
take  exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  relative  to 
the  debate  with  respect  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  somewhat 
amazed  to  see  how  people  can  take  any 
side  of  an  argument  that  happens  to  fit 
the  particular  occasion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  we 
bring  in  proposals  here  under  what  we 
call  a  closed  rule,  and  the  objection  is 
made,  because  there  is  no  debate  pro- 
vided on  amendments. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  tonight  we 
hear  objections  because  amendments 
have  been  offered  and  debated — and 
some  have  been  accepted — and  I  do  not 
know  how  you  would  legislate  in  any 
better  fashion  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  that  we  would 
cut  off  a  Member  from  offering  an 
amendment  Is  that  the  criticism  would 
be  we  were  trying  to  stifle  full  debate 
thereon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  alternative  thereto 
Is  to  permit  amendments,  and  those  that 
have  been  good,  we  have  adopted;  those 
that  we  felt  were  not  good,  after  debate, 
have  been  rejected. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  this  motion  to  recommit,  what  it  does, 
and  what  it  seeks  to  do.  and  what  Is  be- 
hind It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
motion  to  recommit.  It  proposes  to  strike 
title  I  almost  entirely.  If  adopted.  It 
would  reduce  the  authorization  from  $900 
million  which,  Incidentally,  represents  a 
reduction  over  the  original  request  by  the 
other  body,  and  I  might  say  in  that  con- 
nection that  the  other  body  passed  this 
proposal  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  53 
to  22,  which  was  bipartisan  in  nature. 

Mr.  Chidrman,  what  this  motion  will 
do.  If  adopted,  would  be  to  strike  the  $900 
mUllon  from  the  bill  and  leave  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  planning  purposes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  this  motion  would  be  to 
gut  this  bUl.  That  is  what  it  will  do  and 
that  Is  what  it  is  intended  to  do  and  we 
may  sls  well  understand  that  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
other  objectives  contained  in  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit Is  ad(4>ted.  It  would  strike  title  H. 


What  does  title  n  do?  It.  if  adopted. 
tries  to  help  the  metropolitan  areas  in 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know  that 
through  the  inventive  genius  of  our  coun- 
try, people  have  moved  to  the  suburbs 
and  have  gone  to  the  urban  centers,  to 
the  point  that  70  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion of  almost  200  million  is  now  linng  in 
metropolitan  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  great  prob- 
lems pending  before  this  Nation  is  a  de- 
cline of  our  cities  and  the  problem  which 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  this  great  in- 
flux of  new  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  mod- 
est program  directed  toward  doing  some- 
thing about  one  of  the  basic  problems 
facing  the  United  States  in  1966. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  what  tlie  minority  lead- 
er proposes  is  a  negative  approach  in 
each  instance  and  provides  no  solution 
to  the  problem  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that  this 
is  not  unique,  nor  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chairmaji.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampsliire,  I  believe,  complained  on 
yesterday  about  the  fact  that  they  have 
made  much  of  the  device  of  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

It  is  a  device  that  can  be  used  as  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  gut  the  bill,  and 
then  If  the  motion  does  not  prevail,  vote 
for  the  bill  on  final  passage.  Then  when 
you  get  around  to  explaining  it,  you  can 
"be  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  same  thing 
here  that  we  have  had  on  medicare,  tliat 
we  have  had  on  the  wage  and  hour  bUl. 
that  we  have  had  on  the  housing  bill, 
that  we  have  had  on  social  security,  on 
education,  and  so  on. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
there  was  ever  the  charge  of  a  motion  to 
recommit  being  used  as  a  device  to  gut 
a  constructive  piece  of  legislation  and 
also  negativism,  we  have  it  here  tonight. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  wDl  re- 
soundingly reject  this  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion, demanded  by  Mr.  Patman,  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  116. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMXNT  OITERKD  BT  MR.  PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  technical  amendment  to  correct  cer- 
tain obsolete  references  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman!  ,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  has  a  copy  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  It  is  Just  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  sim- 
ply ask  the  chairman,  Am  I  correct  in 
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my  aasumption  that  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantlve  chanKe  Involved  whatsoever? 

Mr  PATMAN  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect    There  la  no  substantive  change 

Mr  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chair-nan  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  &s  I  under- 
stand It  these  are  suggefitlona  that  have 
been  made  by  counsel  to  the  committee? 

Mr    HAYS      Mr    Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr   TALCOTT     I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN     Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  wtll  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Patmak' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ''ffered  hy  Mr  P»tman  On 
page  13a  aSler  line  8  add  the  following  new 
sec  Moo 

'•CONroEMINO  NOMSNCLATUEr  AND  STATL  I  «a 
TO  0«PA«TMIVT  OF  HOUSINO  AKD  U«»*I«  DB- 
VrLOPMCNT    Alt 

"Sec.  923 

Mr  PATfX^N  Mr.  ChalrmiJi,  slr.ce 
there  was  objection  to  the  request  to 
dispense  with  the  full  readlnt:  of  the 
amendment,  and  since  the  amendment 
Is  over  25  pages  long,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  amemljnent 

The  CHAIRM.AN     Without  ojJecUon. 
the  amendment  Ls  withdrawn 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN      The  quest;  on  la  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  tl-e  chair. 
Mr.  F^,ooD.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
UrUon,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iS.  3708'  to  assist  comprehensively  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding 
alum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  provid- 
ing the  public  facilities  and  services  nec- 
essary to  Improve  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  who  live  In  those  areas,  to 
assist  and  encourage  planned  metro- 
politan development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1023. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule.  tJie 
previous  question  Is  ordered 

Under  the  rule,  a  separate  vote  may 
be  demanded  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bin  or  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  .subatltute 

Is  a  8ep*raie  vote  demanded  on  any 
ameiKlinent' 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  the  question 
on  the  committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
engrossment  aiid  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bUi  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

MOTION    TO    MCOMMIT 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill' 

Mr   BROCK      I  am.  Mr  Speaker 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  B«rjc-K  move*  ui  recommu  the  bill  (a 
3706)  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency with  ln«tructlon«  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments . 

•StrtkB  out  pa^  4fl.  line  a6,  and  all  that 
foUows  down  through  page  47.  line  5. 

On  page  47.  line  a.  strtke  out  "(o)'  and  In- 
sert '(b) ' 

■'Strike  out  title  II  (beginning  on  page  49. 
line  1.  and  ending  on  p«^  61.  line  16)  and 
rede«l(fnate  the  suoo««dlng  Utlea  and  sec- 
tions '  and  the  refarences  on  page  77.  llnee  5 
and  10,  and  page  136.  line  2)   accordingly.  " 

The  SPEAKER  Without  obJecUon. 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

There  wsus  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v^ere  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere — yeas  14t>.  nays  175.  answered 
■present"  I,  not  voting  107,  as  follows: 

(Roll   No    366) 
YEAS — 149 


October  U,  1966  I     October  U,  1966 
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AbhtM 

Andrew*. 

Andrews, 
N   D*k. 

Arends 

.\«hbrtx)k 

Aahmore 

Ay  res 

Bales 

Belcher 

Benrif  tt 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brmy 

Brock 

Broom  field 

BroyhUl,  N  C 

Buchanan 
Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Callan 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Oel 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cramer 

CtianlnKblun 

Curtis 

DavU,  V,'u 

Je  Is  OarzA 

Derwmski 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

ri-i.-'.ran.  Teun 

Dwyer 

Edward*    Ala 

Bdward.i    La 

Ellsworth 

Everett 


Flno 


PasBman 


Adams 
.Adda  b  bo 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Binghiuc 
BoK«8 
Bolar.d 


Pord,  Oerald  R    Pelly 

Kountaln 

Oathlnga 

Oettys 

Ooodell 

Orover 

Oubeer 

Ournev 

Haley 

OaUeck 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich 

Henderson 

Uerlong 

Boomer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo 

Jones.  N  C 

Keith 

King,  N  Y 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

LADdrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La 

McClory 

McEwea 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Uarab 

Martin.  Nebr 

May 

Mills 

Mirishall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

Natcher 

O'Neal,  Oa. 


Pike 

Poa^e 

Poff 

Qule 

Randall 

Reld,  m 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rivers.  8.C 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sec rest 

Shrlver 

Sikaa 

Smith,  lows 

Smith,  N  Y 

Smith,  Ta 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

-■^tubbiefield 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teagus.  Calif 

Tea^iue,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N   Mex 

Wataon 

Watts 

Whalley 

White  Tex 

Whitener 

Whltten 

WidnaiJ 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Toungw 


NAY8 — 176 

BoUing 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif 

Byrne,  Pa 

Cameron 

Carey 

Celler 

Cleyenger 

Cohelan 


Conyere 

Daddano 

Dawson 

Delancy 

Dent 

DlggS 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif 


Farbsteln 

Pamaley 

Parnum 

FajMrell 

Peighan 

Plood 

PoKarty 

Ford. 

William  D 
Praser 
Pried  el 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Qlalmo 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Ollllnan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Qreen,  Pa 
Orlder 
Qrlfflths 
Hagen.  Calif 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hantien,  Wash 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoekl 
HoIlHeld 
RoUand 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Oaltr. 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kee 


KeUy 
Keoch 

King,  Calif 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebe 

Kupferman 

Le^gett 

Ltu.K,  Md 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDsde 

McDowell 

MrPall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mac hen 

Madden 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

MlnlRh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  III 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O  Hara.  Ill 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 


Pickle 

Powell 

Price 

Race 

Rers 

Reld   N  Y 

Reaiilck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N  y 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowsk: 

Roybal 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Senner 

Sickles 

SIsk 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Wsldle 

Weltner 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Yates 
Toung 


ANSWERED     PRESENT"—! 
Roush 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Albert 

Andrews, 
Glenn 
Asplnall 
Bands  tra 

Baring 

Batttn 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J  ,  Jr 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burton,  Utah 

Cabell 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H 

Conts 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

CraJey 

Culver 

Curtln 

Damie 

DanleU 

OavtaOa 

Denton 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bdmondson 

Erlenbom 
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Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

PIndley 

PUher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Prelinghuysen 

Puqua 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grelgg 

Gross 

Hagan,  G« 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hicks 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Okla 

Johnson,  Pa 

Karth 

McCuUoch 

McMUlan 

Mackay 

Markle 

Martin.  Ala 

Manui.  Mass 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Moeller 

Moee 

Murray 


Nelsen 

O  Konskl 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Redlln 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Schlslrr 

Schmldhauser 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thompson  Tfx 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

UUtiian 

Walker.  Mi&K 

Watklns 

Wh'te.  Idaho 

WUlls 

Wvatt 

Zablockl 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  He(>ert  for.  with  Mr  Thompson  of  Ne» 
Jersey  against. 

Mr  Cabe'.l  for,  with  Mr  Matsunaga  against 

Mr  Foley  for.  with  Mr  Evlns  of  Ten- 
•  e&see   against. 

Mr  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Oolo- 
rado  against. 


.Mr  Fuqua  for.  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 

'mt.  Abernethy  for,  Mr   Chelf  against. 

Mr.  Hlcka  for,  with  Mr.  Zablockl  against. 

Mr  .SchrrUdhatiser  '.•<v.  with  Mr.  White  of 
Ids&io  against 

Mr.  Stephens  few,  with  Mr.  Craley  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Okahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
Mackle  against. 

Mr  Roush  for,  with  Mr  Denton  against. 

Mr.   Selden   for,   with   Mr.   Albert  against. 

Mr    Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall   against. 

Mr   Schlsler  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

if.  Moeller  for,   with  Mr.  Fallen  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  lows  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mr   Mackay  against. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Cooley  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mi.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Gor- 
man against. 

Mr    Wyatt   for.   with   Mr    Daniels   against. 

Mr.    Hall    for,    with    Mr.    Ullman    against. 

Mr   Baring  for.  with  Mr    Trimble  against. 

Mr.   Battln    for.    with    Mr    Clark    against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for.  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr  Puclnskl 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr  Jennings  with  Mr   Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Karth  with  Mr   Don  H   Clausen. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr  Pnrcell  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr  Qulllen, 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr  PIndley 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr    E:rlenbom. 

Mr  Culver  with  Mr  R«lnecke. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Plynt  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Redlln  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Orison  with  Mr    Clancy. 

Mr  Grelgg  with  Mr  Skubitz. 

Mr  Murray  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  DULSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GROVER  changed  his  vote  from 
■iiay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  I>enton].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
'.vea. '  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were— yeas     178,     nays     141,    answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  111.  as  follows: 
I  Roll   No    36«1 
YEIAS— 178 

Cameron  Farnaley 

Carey  Farnum 

CeUer  PasceU 

Clevenger  Peighan 

Cohelan  Plood 

Conyers  Fogarty 

Daddarlo  Pord. 
Dawson  William  D. 

Delaney  Prase  r 

Dent  Prledel 

Dlggs  PvUton,  Pa. 

Dlngell  Pulton,  Tenn. 

Donohue  Garmata 

Dow  Olalmo 

Dulskl  Gibbons 

Dyal  Gilbert 
Eklwarda.  Calif    GUUgan 

Edwards.  La  Gonzalez 

ElKsworlh  Grabowskl 

Farbsteln  Green,  Pa. 
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Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
AnnuQzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Beclcworth 
Beil 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Oallf 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif 
B.Trne,  Pa 

CXII— 


Grlder 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanlsy 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoski 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 


m. 


Abbltt 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrewa 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broom&eld 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ClawBOii,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
delaOarza 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Edwarda  Ala. 


Machen 

Madden 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Maae. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Race 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodea  Pa. 

NAYS— 141 

Pino 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Ooodell 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Halleck 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich 

Henderson 

Hsrlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jonse,  Ala. 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Jones,  N  C. 

King,  NY. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Morris 

Morton 


Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Ft  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Ser.ner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Tupper 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivlar. 

Waldie 

Weltner 

WidnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 


N.itcher 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Randall 

Reid.  ni. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S  C. 

R.-bert.s 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Shnver 

Sikes 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teagxie,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

rtt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Hob 

Wright 

Wydler 

Younger 
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Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Andreva 
Glenn 

Asplnall 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Battln 

Berry 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 


Burton,  Utah 
Cmbell 
Cfaalf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 


Culver 

Curtln 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga 

Davis.  Wis 

Denton 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Edmondson 

Erlenbom 


Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

PIndley 

Fisher 

Fnynt 

Foley 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grelgg 

Gross 

Uckgan,  Ga. 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hicks 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 


Kee 

Kluczynskl 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Moeller 

Moss 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O' Konskl 

Pirnle 

Pool 

Fucinskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

Redlln 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roiicalio 


Roudebush 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schmidhatiser 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staflord 

Stephens 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 

Wyatt 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 3 
Everett  Leggetl  Roush 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Roush  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Everett  against. 

Mr    Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Moeller  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Hicks  agalrist. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr,  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Chelf  for.  with  Mr.  Schlsler  against. 

Mr   Zablockl  for,  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Craley  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr    Mackay  for.  with  Mr    Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Mackle  for,  with  Mr.  Abernethy 
against. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Schmldhauser 
against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell 
against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  Mr   Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  Mr.  Pisher  against. 

Mr   Daniels  for.  Mr.  Selden  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr  Adair 
against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenbom 
against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen 
against. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
against. 

Mr    Ullman  for.  with  Mr    Skubitz  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Wyatt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr    Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Relfel 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  mrnle. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Relnecke 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr    Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Saylor. 

Mr.  F^ynt  with  Mr  Dickinson, 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 


269% 


Mr  Rwllin  vttn  Mr  Swiff ord 
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-viints    the    following    conferees:     Mr.        House  Resolution  1043,  supplemental     adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 


en  I    apraaer. 


Bol. 


OobcUa 


Idwmnto,  Calif         rado  a^ralnst. 


Dunon.  Calif 
Byrne.  Pa. 

CXII- 


Ell.sworth 
ParbsWln 
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Grabowskl 
Green,  Pa. 


Brown,  ClfU"- 
enc«  J.,  Jr. 


Uorman 
Craley 


tamonason 
Erlenbom 


Mr.  Grelgrg  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
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Mr  R«dlln  with  Mr  Stafft>rd 

Mr  Tuten  w\:i\  Mr  Michel. 

Mr   Todd  v.-:.  Mr    Burton  of  Ct*il. 

Mr  .Slack  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr  R»:>ncallo  with  Mr  Devlne. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Tesaa  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loc.'^ 

Mr  Willij)  with  Mr.  Martin  of  MaaMChu- 
settR 

.Mr  E^lmondson  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
gvivania 

.Mr  Murray  with  M.-  Plndley 

Mr  LECXiETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Moss)  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  have  voted  "yea  "  I  voted 
"nay,  '  and  withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay." 
and  vote  "present   ' 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentlema.i  from  In- 
diana Mr  DrNTON  ]  Had  .^e  t)een  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea  "  I  voted 
nay.  therefore  I  withdraw  my  vot«  of 
"nay.     and  vote  "present." 

Mr  EVERETT  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a.  live  pair  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Tenne,ssee  [Mr.  EvinsI.  II 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
voted  nay  I  withdraw  my  vote  of 
"nay,"  and  vote    present." 

Mr  MIZE  changed  his  vote  from  "pres- 
ent" to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  HoiLse  bill.  H  R  1589-)  was 
laid  un  Che  table 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND 
METROPOLITAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr     PATMAN      Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Hou&e  In- 
sist on  Its  amendment  to  the  bill.  S    n08. 
to  assist  comprehensive  city  demon-itrn- 
tlon  programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic   facilities    and    .services    nece.ssary    to 
Improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  '.n  tho.se  areas,  m  assist  and 
encourage  planned  metropolitan  dev.-lop- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes,  anc    re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  blil 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objectlc  n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr    Patii.cv;  ■^     The  Chair  hears  .101. e 
and    appoints    the    following    confei'ees 
Messrs.  Patman.  Mclter,  BAaarrr,   Mrs 
Sullivan  and  Me.ssrs  Rruss,  and  .\SHLrv, 
WiDN/U-L.  Piffo.  and  Mrs   Dwyer. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 
RF„M.A.RKS 

Mr  P.\TM.\N  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unaialmous  consent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  Just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered 

There  wa*  no  objection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Anington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  14365  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal changos.  to  provide  for  eurvlvor  beneflto 
to  children  ages  18  to  21.  Inclusive,  and  for 
other  purpoeea:  and 

KS,  17386.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested.  bllLs  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing tltlea: 

H.R.  13103.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tnternal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  Statea: 

H  R  14«43.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  International  studies  and  re- 
search;  and 

H  R.  17007  An  act  to  suspend  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  aooelerated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real 
prof)erty 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17607)  entitled  "An  act  to 
suspend  the  investment  credit  and  the 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  In 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appomts  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr  Smathkrs,  Mr  Anderson.  Mr. 
Wn.LiAMS  of  Delaware,  and  Mr  Carlson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HR  13103'  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Inl«>rnal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment 
for  foreign  investment  In  the  United 
States;  ■  requests  a  conference  with  the 
HouiC  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
IX)NG  of  LouLslana  Mr  Smathers  Mr. 
.\NDERsoN.  Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  Carlson. 
and  Mr  Bcnnitt  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS  2720' 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion plants,  practicable  and  economic 
means  for  the  production  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry  of  fish  protein 
concentrate." 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
H  )use  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

.s  33.'}«  An  act  to  authorUM  the  erection 
-if  a  nurnorlal  In  the  Dlsrtrlct  of  Columbia  to 
G««x.  John  J  Perahlng 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION   AMENDMENTS  OF    1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ac.k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Republican 
conferees  on  the  blU  (H.R.  13161 1  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  a.-- 
slstance  for  our  elementary  and  second 
ary  schools,  be  excused,  and  that  tht 
Speaker  be  empowered  to  appoint  aev, 
Republican  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.     Mr.  Speaker 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the  ^en 
tleman  from  New  York  going  to  subni;' 
the  names  of  the  additional  conferee:;^ 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  gentifma: 
from  Michigan  knows,  the  Chair  make.- 
the  appointment.  The  Chair  al"vay> 
seeks  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  chai:  - 
man.  assuming  that  the  chairman  ha. 
in  turn  conferred  with  the  members  c: 
his  owTi  committee  on  both  sides.  Thi 
Chair  will  state  that  he  has  four  name.- 
Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr  Speakc: 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Neu 
York? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re^ei  v- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  think  perhap- 
the  House  .should  have  an  explanation  01 
what  this  is  all  about. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  simply  to  e.\- 
cuse  certain  Republican  conferees  here- 
tofore appointed  on  the  secondary'  and 
elementary  school  bill  from  serving,  ami 
appointing  other  Republican  conferee,- 
in  lieu  thereof 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, I  presume. 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  This  has  our 
full  approval. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  re.senatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Ayties.  Quie,  Goodell.  and  Bell,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  so  notified 


HIGHER      EDUCATION      FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  14644),  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  to  extend  It  for  3  years,  and 
for  other  purpo.se.s.  and  to  authorize 
assistance  to  developing  institutions  for 
an  additional  year,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  pei-rleman  from  New 
York?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


points the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Powell,  Mrs  Grekn  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Br.ademas.  Sickles.  Gibbons,  Car«t, 
Hathaway.  Bitrton  of  California,  Aykxs, 
QtriE,  Reid  of  New  York,  and  Erlenborn. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR    THE 
WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  17,  1966 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  tills  time  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
tMs  week  and  for  next. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  tlie  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  it  is  my  Intention  to  ask 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today,  that 
It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next.  So 
there  is  no  program  for  tomorrow. 

On  Monday  we  will  call  up  the  Consent 
Calendar  plus  14  suspension  blUs,  as 
follows : 

H.R.  18231,  comprehensive  health 
planning ; 

S.  1861,  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966; 

HR.  9339,  Children's  Summer  Lixnch 
Program  Act: 

H-R.  14323,  amending  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act; 

H.R.  11089,  Increasing  authorization 
for  airports  at  national  parks; 

S.  3389.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden; 

S.  1349,  concerning  certain  vessels  on 
inland  waterways ; 

S.  3391,  exemptions  from  Shipping  Act, 
1916: 

H.R.  18217.  home  leave  for  Federal  sea- 
faring personnel ; 

S  688,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and 
land  utilization : 

S.  3675.  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime; 

S.  3230,  relating  to  concessions  at  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park; 

H.R  14249.  in  lieu  payments  on  prop- 
erty transferred  by  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies ;  and 

S  1760.  settlement  of  Greek  loans. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

On  Tue,sday  al.so,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  the  following  bills  and  resolu- 
tions will  be  considered: 

H.R  18381,  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  fiscal  year  1967; 

Three  contempt  citations — Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities; 

House  Resolution  1047,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to 
sit.  hold  hearings,  and  issue  subpenas  In 
carrying  out  Its  duties; 


House  Resolution  1043,  supplemental 
investigative  authority.  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency; 

House  Resolution  1044,  supplemental 
Investigative  authority,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor; 

House  Resolution  1045,  supplemental 
investigative  authority.  Committee  on 
Public  Works; 

House  Resolution  1048,  supplemental 
Investigative  authority.  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 

H.R.  18233,  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill — open  rule,  2  hours'  debate, 
waiving  points  of  order; 

H.R.  13447,  preservation  of  estuarine 
areas — open  rule,  1  hour  debate;  and 

House  Resolution  1013,  creating  a  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  conference 
reports  will  be  called  up  at  any  time. 
There  su^e  a  number  of  conference  re- 
ports of  importance  which  are  pending, 
as  all  Members  know. 

We  will  call  them  up  when  they  are 
ready. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    BOOOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINa         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  nile  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND  FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
October  17,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  1  shall 
not  object — I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
acting  majority  leader  recite  the  list  of 
legislative  bills  which  may  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  next  week. 

I  noted  that  the  acting  majority  leader 
did  not  list  two  bills  of  great  importance 
to  many  of  us.  which  many  of  us  serving 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  clear  at  our  meet- 
ing on  next  Tuesday  for  consideration 
by  this  body. 

Those  bills — one  of  them  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  acting  majority  leader — 
are:  the  bill  to  grant  limited  antitrust 
immunity  to  the  AFL-NFL  football 
merger  and,  second,  the  antiriot 
legislation. 

May  I  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
whether,  if  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary is  able  to  approve  these  two  items 
at  its  meeting  Tuesday  morning  next. 
the  acting  majority  leader  may  consider 
scheduling  them  before  the  adjournment 
of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  list  read  was  certainly  not 
all  inclusive  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. There  are  measures  pending  not 
oi"ily  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary but  also  before  other  committees 
in  our  body  which  may  be  called  up. 

I  believe  I  am  not  expressing  some- 
thing that  has  not  already  been  ex- 
pressed when  I  say  that  this  Congress 
will  be  able  to  adjourn  by  the  end  of  next 
week,  and  in  the  process  next  week  many 
measures  will  be  considered. 

I  have  an  interest  in  both  measures  the 
gentleman  mentioned.  I  might  say  that 
my  community  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  football  matter. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETINa  ON  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  17 

Mr.    BOaoe.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  tHR. 
17637>  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
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The  coaference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNrmxNci  Rxpost  (H  R«rT.  No.  2375 1 
The  -iimmlttee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
ngrt^ir.i  votee  of  the  two  Uoiuea  on  the 
anienduienM  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
17837 1  ■making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defenae 
for  the  flvrai  year  ending  June  30.  19«7.  and 
tor  r'Mer  purpoaea.  '  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  coaference.  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  reojirunead  to  tbeir  respective 
HouiMS  a«  follow* 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  Ita  dlaa^ee- 
mpi.t  to  the  amendmenta  of  the  Senate 
numt>ered  4.  5.  9.  and  7;  ajid  agree  to  the 
same 

Amendment  numbered  3  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
men:  of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  i^ee 
to  the  aame  with  an  amendineot.  aa  foU>w«: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amsnd- 
meni  insert  (136^18.000",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
dLsH^reement  amendmenta  numbered  1  aad  3 

Rosnr  L.  P    Saiaa. 

John    J     Mi  P»Li. 

Bdwasd   J     Pattbm. 

CLAas.Ncx    D     LuNO. 

OariRc.a    Mahon 

B.  A    CBDKXBna. 

Ohkxlzs   R    J  .N*a. 

F'RANK    T     Bow. 
Managt'i  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.>e 

John  SnwMia, 

WnxuM    PaciXMoic. 

Raij>h   YAaaoanuoH. 

SruAtT  SrumoroH. 

LaviRCTT    SALTowaTAia.. 

Roman    L.   HauaaA. 
Manage')  on  tne  Part  of  the  S^naie 

Stattmint 

The  manaifera  on  the  part  of  the  Hotue  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votei  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amerulmenta  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ^HR  17537)  making  *f>- 
propnationa  for  military  conatructlon  for  the 
Department  ot  Defenae  for  tb*  fiscaJ  year 
end'.ng  June  30.  ld«7.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  eiola- 
nat;.  n  of  the  effect  of  the  acUon  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  (on- 
ferer:,-e  .'eport  as  to  each  of  auch  amC'Od- 
men%8   namely: 

Amendment  No  1— Military  construcUon. 
Army  K..por-,«<l  In  technical  dlaacreemant 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  »1 14.014.000  in- 
stead of  H4fl  40e.0O0  as  proposed  by  the  He  use 
and  1117  3:4  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
The  ctmferees  have  agreed  to  the  following 
additions  and  deletions  tn  the  amounts  and 
line  Items  as  pr'ip<jsed  by  the  House: 

Kd^woixl   Amena;,   Md  .  explo- 

■lon   test  chan'.ber.. -^1038,000 

New    Cumberlai.d    Depot,    Pa, 

POL  Is  bora  tor  7 ->- 53.  000 

Minor  construct;  ju -f  700.  000 

South  Vletria;;.     U.VP  I — 83.000.000 

Port    Rlchard.^j:.      Alaska.    aJr 

defense   -rn-^">i   center —783.000 

Amendment  No.  3. — Military  construction. 
Navy      Appropriates    •136.918.000    Instead    of 

•  136.237  iXX)   as    proposed    by    the   House   and 

•  137  418  00(1  as  pr->poaed  by  the  .Senate  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amour; ta  and  line 
Items  as  prop.  «ed  by  the  House 

N8T.    Portsmouth     SH.    steam 

dlstrlbut!  iri     system  ~  MB6.  000 

NAS.    Memphis,     Tenn       applied 

training  but; ding -rl. 188,000 


NSC.  Puget  Sound.  Wash-,  con- 
version to  commissary -f  •404.  000 

NP.  Chichi  Jlma.  Bonln  laUnda. 
oommunlty    facilities -}-304.  000 

South  Vietnam   (MAPj... -1,400.000 

Amendment  No.  3 — Military  construction. 
Air  Porce.  Reported  In  technical  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Houae  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
•305  495.000  Instead  of  •309364.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Rouse  and  •Me.04S.0OO  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  and  dela- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  Items  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  House 

Hill  Air  Porce  Base.  Utah ( ->-»770  000) 

Test  range -f6l5.000 

Reconnaissance  pAtoto   lab- 

"'■"o'T    -1-114,000 

Warehouse -fUl.OOO 

Tinker  Air  PVirce  Base,  Okla., 

officers   quarters -f- 400.  000 

HoUoman   Air   Porce   Base.   N. 

Mex  ,  maintenance  hangar.      -|-1.  447,000 
Offutt   Air  Porce   Base,   Nebr.. 

headquarters  fsclUtles -f-SflO.  000 

Dover    Air    Porce    Base.    Del, 

■ewage     traatmant     facul- 
ties  -t  360,000 

Tyndall   Air  Porce  Base,  ru,, 

Jet  engine  teat  cell... -f  473.  000 

Travis  Air  Porce  Base,  Calif., 

fleet  serrlce  facility -f  374.  000 

Maimstrom    Air    l^)rc«    Baas, 

»*^« - (-t-i.Ma.ooo) 

Auto  storage   heatad +300.000 

Civil   engineer   facility -^  a^fi.  000 

Dormitory,    alrmsa . -f400.  000 

MtDor  construction 41  ooo' 000 

South  Vietnam    iMAP) -5.70o!oOO 

Protective  facilities -5.381.000 

The  cooferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  make  serious 
attempts  to  acquire  a  major  portion  of  the 
additional  land  required  for  the  air-to- 
ground  gunnery  range  at  Cannon  Air  Porce 
Base  New  Mexico  through  the  exchange  of 
federal  lands  for  those  sought  from  the  Sute 
of  New   Mexico  and  private  landowners 

Amendment  No  4 — Pamlly  housing.  De- 
fense Appropriates  •507  IM.OOO  as  proposed 
by  the  Se.iate  instead  of  •511,196.000  as  pro- 
possd  by  ths  House 

Amendment  No.  5 — Pamlly  housing.  De- 
fense AuthorUes  not  to  exceed  »137,287.000 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  family 
housing  for  the  Army  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  •13a,a87.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

Amendment  No  6 — Pamlly  housing.  De- 
fense Authorlzee  not  to  exceed  •73.934.000 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  family 
housing  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as 
proposed  by  the  .Senate  Instead  of  ^74.434.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Houae. 

Amendment  No  7  -  Pamlly  housing.  De- 
fense AuthorUes  not  to  exceed  •135.383.000 
'<>r  L^peraUon  and  malatenance  of  family 
housing  for  the  Air  Porce  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  •136.883.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

HoSrST    L     P     SiKBB. 

John  J    Mr  Pall. 
Edwarxi  J    Pattsj*. 
Cljuixncs  D   Usho. 
Oaoacs  Mahom, 

E     A     CiDtlUICRO. 

Ckailxs  R    Jo.naS. 
P«.*NK  T    B<^iw 

Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 

Mr.  SIKJCH.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  one 
of  those  unusual  occaalons  when  It  la 
possible  to  bring  to  the  Houae  a  confer- 
ence report  on  an  appropnaUon  which 


Is  lower  than  the  budget  estimate,  lower 
than  the  House  bill,  and  lower  than  the 
Senate  bill  I  do  not  think  It  has  oc- 
curred previously  in  this  session. 

The  amount  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment is:  $979,570,000  which  is  $6,948,000 
below  the  Senate,  $39,770,000  below  the 
House,  $135,377,000  be'.ow  the  Budget, 
and  $2,015,465,000  below  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1966 

TTie  principal  ittm  In  conference  was 
$40,100,000  for  MAP- type  construction  In 
support  of  Vietnamese  and  non-U£.  al- 
lied troops  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
House  approved  this  program:  however, 
It  was  ehmlnated  by  the  Senate.  The 
other  body  felt  that  the  requirements 
and  standards  for  the  various  Items  re- 
quested were  not  In  sufficient  detail. 
When  such  details  were  available,  the 
other  body  felt  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  had  enough  flexibility  and  funds 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  construction  In 
the  $200  million  contingency  fund  ap- 
proved In  the  Supplementary  Defease 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1966 
The  House  managers  received  no  letter 
or  ofQcial  word  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  objecting  to  the  action  of  the 
other  body  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  real  objection  to  this  meth- 
od of  funding  the  requirement  by  the  De- 
partment, and  notinK  the  Senate  report 
that  only  approximately  $100  million  of 
the  contingency  fund  has  been  utilized  as 
ot  the  present  time,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  forced  to  accept 
the  Senate  position  on  this  matter 

The  conferees  acted  on  each  of  the  In- 
dividual line  items  and  in  all  except  one 
instance,  involving  specific  facilities, 
either  approved  or  disapproved  the  Item 
In  toto.  At  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Okla.. 
the  Senate  restored  the  House  deletion 
of  $956,000  for  the  construcUon  of  tliree 
buildings  for  oflflcers  quarters.  The  con- 
ferees have  approved  $450,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  single  building  to  meet 
a  portion  of  the  requested  requirement. 
They  will  expect  the  Air  Force  to  meet 
the  remainder  of  this  requirement  in  a 
single  building  for  which  funds  can  be 
requested  in  a  subsequent  program 

The  details  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference is  cental ntxl  in  the  conference 
report.  It  \fi  a  fair  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  Houses.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  keep  faith 
with  the  ronKres.s  and  release  the  funds 
for  family  houslii>{  and  military  con- 
struction which  he  deferred  last  year, 
then  the.se  funds  plus  those  recommended 
by  the  conferee.s  will  provide  for  a  real- 
istic military  coiistructlon  program  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  exclusive  of  any  addi- 
tional requirement-s  occasioned  by  the 
continuation  of  the  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Finally  let  me  caJl  attention,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  to  the  dedicated  cooperative, 
and  able  work  of  my  disllnRuLshed  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
staff  TTieir  services  have  been  out- 
standing throughout  a  lon«  and  exactmg 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  bill. 
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Item 


l*i6         !  1967  budget 
appropriation      estimate 


Military  construction,  Army 

Military  construction.  Navy 

Military  construction,  Air  Koroe i 

Military  eonstructlon,  Defense  agencies 
MUltafT  <'<"^^"'""'' ■  ^'a^ai  Reserve... 
Military   construction,    Air    Force    Ke- 

Mllllsry  oonstructloD,  Army  NatJonBl 
Oturd - 

Military  construction.  Air  National 
Guard- 


Total,  military  construction 

Family  bousing,  Army:  Operation, 
maintenance,  and  debt  payments 

Fimlly  housing.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps:  Operation,  maintenance,  and 
(Jebt  paymenw..- 

Family  housing.  Air  Force:  Operation, 
maintenance,  and  debt  payments 

Family  hooelng,  Defense  agencies:  Op- 
eratloD,  maintenance,  and  debt  pay- 
ments  


Passed 
House 


Passed 

Senate 


Conference 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


1066 
appropriation 


$833, 1«3,  000 

570.  905.  000 

ei^J.  373.  000 

3H«.  2aR.  000 

9,500,000 

4,000.000 

10.  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 


1190.600.000  I  $146,406,000  '  $117,314,000  $114,014,000  ,  -$719,129,000 

UteOCOOOl     126,227,000:     127,418,000;  126,918.000  -443,987,000 

242.900.000  I     208,564.000       '.'Oh.  M3. 000  205,495,000  -416,878,000 

7.547.000            7,547,000           7,  ,547,  (TOO  7.547,000  -261,721,000 

6.400,000           5,400,U()0  6.400,000  -4,10a000 


6,400,000 
3,600,000 


3,600,000 


3,  tiOO.  000 


3,600,000 


9,400,000 


2, 329, 189,  000  I     693,  047.  000 


9,400,000 


9,  400,  000 


9. 400,  000 


-400,000 

- 10, 000, 000 

-600,000 


808,144.000       479,322.000  |     472,374,000  [-1,866,815,000 


220, 494,  000 

162, 674,  000 
279,  983,  000 

:,  69.5.  000 


178,  907,  000 

110,624,080 
228,114,000 

4,355,000 


175,633,000  !  174,633,000!  174,633,000  1   -45,861,000 


665,846,000  1  521,900,000 


106,  298,  000 
225,  9ia  000 

4,355,000 


103,  798,  000 
224,410,000 

4,  3.55,  000 


.103,798,000 
224, 410, 000 

4,355,000 


-58, 876, 000 
-55,  573,  000 

-fl,  66a  000 


Total,  family  housing 

Grand  total 2,995,085,000  ,1, 114,947,  000    1,019,340,000 

i  (  I  


511,196,000   507,196,000,  507,196,000   -158,650,000 


98li,  51>>.  OOri        4*79.570,000    -2,015.465,000 


1967  budget 
estimate 


-$76,586,000 

-6,682,000 

-37,405,000 


-120,673,000 


-4, 274, 000 

-6,726,000 
-3, 704,  000 


-14.704.000 


-135,377,000 


House 


-$32,392,000 

-1-691,000 

-  4, 069,  000 


-86, 77a  000 


-i.ooaooo 
-i.soaooo 

-1, 600, 000 


-4,00a000 


-39, 77a  000 


Senate 


-$3,30a000 

-soaooo 

-3,148,000 


-6,948,000 


-6, 948, 000 


>  Indadea  $5,000,000  for  loran  stations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee 

Mr.  CEDERBEFIG  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  concurs  In  tlals  conference  re- 
port. We  feel  It  Is  a  good  one  and  will 
provide  the  neces.sar>-  funds  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  for  militaiT  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  we  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow], 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  committee  on  bring- 
ing in  this  report.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
port. They  have  done  a  fine  Job,  and  I 
support  It  completely. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
pre\1ous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1,  page  2,  line  4, 
strike  out  ■■»146.406.0OO"  and  Insert  "$117,- 
314,000", 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SiKEs  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ita  dlsagre'ement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  In- 
wrt;  "tl  14,014,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER .  The  Clerk  will  report 
t^  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3,  page  3,  line  22, 
8trllte  out  "209.564,000"  and  Insert  "$208,- 
643,000", 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKCS  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert: "$206,496,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  al  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  co 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  adopter!  .mrt  to 
include  certain  tables  a. id  extia.ieous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAN  XAVIER  AND  SALT  RIVER  PIMA- 
MARICOPA  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  7648)  to 
authorize  long-term  leases  on  the  San 
Xavier  and  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  6,  strike  out  all  after  ime  9  over  to 
and  including  line  18  on  page  7. 

Page  7,  line  19,  strike  out  "Skc.  11."  and 
insert  "SBC.  9.". 

Page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  12."  and 
Insert  "Sbc.  10.". 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  6  to  11.  inclusive. 


Page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert "(a) ". 

Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

Page  9.  line  7.  strike  o-.t  '(d)"  and  insert 
"(c;  " 

Page  9.  line  10.  strike  out  "(e)"  and  .insert 
"(d)". 

Page  9.  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  13."  and 
insert  'Sec.  11.". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  appreciate  the  hard  work  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  put  in  on 
this  bill,  and  I  wish  %  congratulate  him 
and  the  members  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
what  may  well  be  a  historj-  making  bill. 

This  bill  Is  critically  needed  for  the 
benefit  of  these  hard  pressed  Indian 
tribes. 

In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  fol- 
lowing langruage  appears: 

For  the  reasons  cited  In  the  communica- 
tion relating  to  H.R.  7^48  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  committee  believes  the 
-Slate  of  Arizona  should  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  VII  of 
the  act  of  -August  15.  1953  (67th  Stat.  590) 
relating  to  the  assumption  by  the  SUitee  of 
Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  and  civil 
causes  of  action  in  Indian  coixntry. 

Further,  it  Is  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
not  approve  leasee  on  these  reservations  for 
terms  beyond  those  presently  authorized  by 
law  vinlU  the  State  of  Arizona  acts  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  under  the  authority  of  the  1953 
act. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  will  recall 
that  the  Senate  amendments  have 
stricken  from  the  bill  language  which 
would  allow  the  State  of  Arizona  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  lands 
Involved  piecemeal,  In  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  Indians  and  the 
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State      This  deletion  leaves  the  question 
of  Jurisdiction  of  civil  and  criminal  mat- 


The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objecUon  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 


shall  l>e  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare". 
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er&l  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  take  over 
entirely  the  operation  of  the  PribUof  Islands 
Qiedlcal    program    and    intended    that    the 


SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA 
Mr.  LBNNON  submitted  a  conference 

._-_l.     _«.<     -*- ,t^...n...«-     rvr,      t-Vlo     K411       I  'R  T? 


tured  articles.  It  was  probably  the  same 
Marks  who  in  1874  presented  Queen 
Ranavalona  II  a  gift  of  the  first  pane- 


strike  out   '•209,564,000' 
643,000". 


and   Insert   '■»308.- 


Inaert  "B»c.  10.". 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  5  to  11,  Inclusive. 


AAA         CA-\,/^'\^A 


agreements  between  the  Indians  and  the 
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Stat*      This  deletion  leaves  the  question 

of  Ju.'-isdlctlon  of  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters IV.  these  .'■eservations  in  accorduice 
with  Public  Law  280.  1953.  which  [s  the 
law  cited  In  the  Senate  report.  I  should 
llJte  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
whether  or  not  he  concurs  in  the  state- 
ments and  tlie  recommendations  quoted 
from  the  Senate  report. 

Mr  HALEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  askl.ig  me  this  question.  I  certainly 
concur  with  the  expression  of  opl  ilon 
that  the  State  of  Arizona  should  :ake 
affl.'mative  action  as  authorized  under 
Public  Law  280.  of  the  83d  Congresj;.  I 
hope  the  State  will  do  this  promptly. 

HoDV-ever.  It  sirould  be  pointed  out  that 
the  State  of  .\rizona  could  have  assumed 
this  jurisdiction  tmy  time  within  the  last 
13  years  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  and 
I  presume  the  gentleman  has  no  way  of 
knowi:.*?  as  to  when,  if  ever,  the  Stale  of 
Arizona  intends  to  assume  such  Jurlsdlc- 
tlor. 

These  Indian  lands  are  ripe  for  devel- 
opment In  it  lP£Lst  one  reservation, 
there  are  allotted  lands  wlilch  could  be 
disposed  of  now,  without  any  plan,  and 
wi'h  i;r.  any  regulation  by  the  laws  of 
zoning,  sanitation,  or  construction  of  any 
jur:.sdiction.  There  are  plans  afoot,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Salt  River  Pima-Mari- 
copa Reservation  for  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  reservation.  Including 
the  allotted  lands  I  can  well  Imagine 
that  this  plan  might  fall  apart  unless  it 
is  implemented  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  give  the  State  of  Arizona  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  allow  It  to  assume  the 
jurisdiction  contemplated  by  Public  Law 
208.  However.  It  is  certainJy  not  my  In- 
tention that  development  of  these  res- 
ervations must  await  forever  this  type  of 
action  by  the  legi.'lature  of  .\rizona  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  leg- 
islature will  ever  act  or  not  It  would 
certainly  t)e  manifestly  unfair  to  make 
the  Indians  wait  for  an  Indeterminate 
period  of  time  to  develop  their  lands, 
pendin?  the  resolution  of  a  situation 
which  Is  not  in  their  control,  and  over 
which  they  have  no  possibility  of  control 
Mr  LTJ.\LL  I  fully  a^ree  with  the 
distinguished  Chalnnan  of  our  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  one  of  the  best 
friend-s  the  .\mprican  Indians  ever  iiad 
This  vitally  important  bill  would  never 
have  been  pa.s.<ed  without  his  efforts 
Actually  may  I  .^tate  to  my  colleague 
that  I  believe  Public  Law  280  83d  Con- 
gress. Ls  .sufflcientiy  broad  to  permit  the 
State  of  Arlzoi"!a  to  assume  Jurisdiction 
over  ihe  two  re.servauons  named  In  this 
bill  without  affecting  the  other  re.serva- 
tlorvs  in  the  State.  May  I  state  timt  in 
the  Slates  of  Washiryfton  and  Montana 
such  assumptions  were  made  without  an 
amendment  to  their  respective  coiistitu- 
tlons,  but  merely  by  tlie  enactment  of  a 
statute  in  each  case  The  assumption  In 
Washington  was  challenged  but  the  leg- 
islative action  'f.'As  upheld  by  the  State 
supreme  court 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  withdraw  my  reservation 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my   remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
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The  SPE,\KEIi  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  is  the  result  of  long  and 
arduous  work,  and  many  hours  of  negoti- 
ations. I  would  be  less  than  candid  If 
I  did  not  say  that  some  people  In  Arizona, 
while  realizing  the  necessity  for  such  a 
bill,  still  have  some  fears  as  to  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  presently  established 
communities 

This  is  probably  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
It  is  a  necessary  bill.  The  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Reservation  has  plans 
for  development  which  might  not  survive 
much  more  delay.  The  haphazard  de- 
velopment of  allotted  lands  on  that  res- 
ervation would  result  in  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion, and  could  result  in  construction 
which  would  be  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  Indian  and  wiilt«  com- 
munities Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  bill  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
will  sign  it  into  law  expeditiously.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  prove  to  be  for 
the  long-range  benefit  of  all  Arlzonans. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUR  SEAL  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  LENNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS 
2102'  to  protect  and  conserve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to  administer  the 
Pribllof  Islands  for  the  conservation  of 
fur  seals  and  other  wUdllfe,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroliiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow : 

CottrwaXNCK  Rb»o«t  fH    Hzpt    No    32741 

The  commlttae  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing TOta*  of  tb«  two  Houaes  on  tbe 
Eimendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
2103)  to  protect  and  conaerve  the  Nurth  Pa- 
cific fur  8«als,  and  to  administer  the  Pribl- 
lof Islands  for  the  oonservatlon  of  fur  seals 
and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
bered 1,  3.  3.  4,  B.  0.  10,  and  U.  and  agree 
Uj  the  sacoe. 

.Vmendmant  numbered  5:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  6  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  tta*  Houa*  amendment.  Insert  the 
matter  propoaed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment,  and  od  page  10.  line  23  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  blU,  Unxnedlately  after 
"••oUon"  insert:  "and  tb«  oosta  of  such 
Items.   Including   medical   and   dental   care. 


•ball  be  charged  to  the  budget  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  Senati" 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  8  and  agree  t 
the     same     with     amendments     as     follows 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Btrlcke:. 
out  by  the  House  amendment  and  on  p;u"- 
10,    Une    25,    of    the    Senate    engrossed    bi;: 
strike   out   "Surgeon    General   of   the  Publi- 
Health    Service"    and    insert:    "Secretary   or 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  Senau 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  7  and  agree  tc 
the   same   with    an    amendment   as   follows 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  striclcen 
out  by   the  House   amendment,   and  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment,  Insert  the  following      the 
title  conveyed  Is  Inalienable  for  a  period  o: 
twenty   years   from   the   date  of  conveyance 
except  upon  approval  of  the  Secretary.    Anv 
deed  Issued  after  twenty  years  from  the  date 
of  conveyance  shall  not  require  approval  or 
the  Secretary." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  iw  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  12  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
Page  4,  beginning  in  line  1  of  the  House 
engroosed  amendments,  strike  out  "this  Ac: 
and  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dl»- 
ablUty  fund  pursuant  to  section  208  of  this 
Act."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
"section  306  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966  and 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  pursuant  to  section  308  of  the  Pur 
Seal  Act  of  19M.  In  administering  the 
PrlbUof  Islands  fund  established  by  section 
407  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  the  Secretar.- 
Shall  consult  with  the  State  of  AIa£lca 
iinnually." 

And  the  Bouse  agree  to  the  same. 

Alton  Lannon, 

Hablan  Hagen. 

Thomas  Downing, 

Thomas  M    PcLtT, 

Hastings  Ketth, 
Managers  on  th.e  Part  of  the  House. 

E.  L.  Babtlett. 

Wabbxx    a.    Magnuson, 

WrNSTON  L.  PBotmr, 
Maivagers  on  tfte  Port  of  the  Senate. 

9TATK3£MirT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  WIl  (S  2103)  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to 
administer  the  Pribllof  Islands  for  the  con- 
servatun  of  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife,  and 
fur  other  purposes,  submit  the  foUownng; 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  up>on  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  following  House  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  1.  2,  3,  8.  9,  10,  and  11.  With 
resfject  to  these  amendments  the  Senate 
recedes  The  remaining  House  amendments 
are  dlscusBed  below : 

.\niendment  No  4  Section  204(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill  contained  a  requirement  that 
when  the  State  of  Alaska  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  furnishing  education  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  Pribllof  Islands  It  also  assumed 
the  full  ooet  of  educating  these  natives. 
Dp  to  now  the  costs  of  furnishing  such  edu- 
cation has  been  financed  from  the  Pribllof 
Islands  fund  The  House  amendment  would 
assure  that  such  costs  will  continue  to  be 
paid  from  the  Pribllof  Islands  fund. 

The  eienate  recedes 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6:  Section  206  of 
the  Senate  blU  authorized  the  Surgeon  Gen- 


eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  take  over 
entirely  the  operation  of  the  Pribllof  Islands 
medical  program  and  inteuded  that  the 
funding  of  the  program  be  through  the  reg- 
ular budget  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
rtlher  than  charged  against  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands fund.  The  House  amendments  de- 
leted references  to  the  Surgeon  General  and 
substituted  references  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conform 
^th  changes  In  existing  law  effected  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1966,  effective 
June  25.  1966.  The  House  amendments  also 
deleted  as  unnecessary  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill  relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
Surgeon  General  to  contract  for  medical 
services.  Under  the  House  amendments,  the 
medical  program  would  be  funded,  as  In  the 
past,  from  the  Pribllof  Islands  fund. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  amendments 
which  accept  the  subatltutlon  of  referencee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  Ueu  of  references  to  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  add  language  making  It  clear 
that  the  costs  of  the  medical  program  will  be 
charged  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
restoring  the  Senate  langtiage  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  contract  for 
medical  services. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Section  206(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill  provided  for  a  method  of  con- 
veying title  to  lots  in  a  townalte  to  natives 
of  the  Pribllof  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
fostermg  self-sufHciency  and  encouraging 
the  development  of  local  self-government. 
Each  title  so  conveyed  would  be  Inalienable 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior The  House  amendment  provided 
that  such  title  would  be  Inalienable  forever 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  such  title  will  be  in- 
alienable for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  conveyance,  rather  than  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Amendment  No.  12  Section  408(b)  of 
the  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  manner  of  determining  the  net 
proceeds  from  sales  made  under  this  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  bill  enumerated  cer- 
tain cost  items,  such  as  payments  to  munic- 
ipal corporations  established  under  this 
legislation,  required  to  be  deducted  In  deter- 
mining such  net  proceeds.  The  House 
amendment  added  to  the  list  of  cost  itema 
to  be  deducted  payments  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund  under 
this  legislation 

The    Senate     recedes     with     amendm.ent8 
making    technical    corrections    and    adding 
h  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  consult  annually  with  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  administering  the  Pribllof  Is- 
lands fund  established  by  this  legislation. 
Alton  I.knnon. 
Harlam    Hagen, 
Thomas   N     Dow.sino, 
Thomas  M    Pillt. 
Hastings   Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


SAFETY  OP  LIFE  AT  SEA 
Mr.  LBNNON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10327)  to  require  operators  of  ocean 
cruises  by  water  between  the  United 
States,  its  possessions  and  territories, 
and  foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of 
financial  security  and  other  information. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 


UNFAIR  OR  DECEPTIVE  METHODS 
OF  PACKAGING  OR  LABELING  OF 
CERTAIN  CONSUMER  COMMOD- 
ITIES 

Mr.  McPALL,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, submitted  a  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  bill  (S.  985)  to  regulate 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by  pre- 
venting the  use  of  imfalr  or  deceptive 
methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  of  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed 
in  such  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

NATIONAL  DAY  OF  MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  national  day  of  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  the  greetings 
of  my  countrymen  to  the  people  of  that 
Island  republic. 

Her  early  history  is  truly  a  fascinat- 
ing story.  The  Malagasy  Republic  com- 
prises the  island  of  Madagascar  and  its 
Island  dependencies — Nosy  Be,  Nosy 
Mitslo,  Ste.  Marie,  lies  Barren,  and  Nosy 
Paly.  Situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  250 
miles  across  the  Mozambique  Channel 
from  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa. 
Madagascar  is  the  fourth  largest  island 
in  the  world.  It  is  995  miles  long  and 
360  miles  wide  and  is  228,000  square  miles 
in  area,  slightly  smaller  than  Texas. 

Madagascar  was  sighted  in  the  1500's 
by  Diego  Ditis,  a  Portuguese  captain 
whose  ship  had  become  separated  from 
a  fleet  bound  for  India.  Before  then,  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  Arab  set- 
tlements had  been  established  on  the 
northwest  and  southeast  coasts  of  the 
island.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  the  French  attempted  to  colo- 
nize the  southeast  coast  but  met  with  ill 
fortune  at  the  hands  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  and  were  forced  to  settle  for  trad- 
ing bases  on  the  east  coast  during  most 
of  the  next  century. 

United  States  relations  with  Madagas- 
car date  back  at  least  to  the  early  18th 
century.  An  American  trader  named 
Marks — or  Max — resided  at  Majunga 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  around 
1830-31,  conducting  a  considerable  trade 
in  Malagasy  skins,  woods,  honey,  pitch, 
and  salt  fish  against  imports  of  Ameri- 
can textiles,  glass,  and  other  manufac- 


tured articles.  It  was  probably  ihe  same 
Marks  who  in  1874  presented  Queen 
Ranavalona  II  a  gift  of  the  first  pane- 
glass  known  on  tlie  island.  A  com- 
mercial convention  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  1867,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  com- 
merce in  1881. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed on  October  14,  1958,  as  an  au- 
tonomous state  within  the  French  com- 
munity. A  period  of  pro\lsional  govern- 
ment ended  with  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
on  April  28,  1959.  The  first  President  of 
the  Republic.  Phllbert  Tslranana,  was 
elected  on  May  1,  1959,  by  a  congress  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Senate, 
and  on  June  26,  1960,  Independence  was 
proclaimed  in  Tananarive. 

Madagascar's  economy  Is  principally 
agricultural.  The  main  crops  are  rice, 
manioc,  coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  and  to- 
bacco. Graphite,  mica,  and  other  min- 
erals are  found  on  the  island  but  are 
difficult  to  exploit.  Although  cattle  rais- 
ing is  extensive,  the  herds  are  not  v,-idely 
utilized  for  economic  purposes.  Imports 
consist  primarily  of  textiles,  machinery 
and  metal  manufactures,  foodstufifs,  and 
petroleum  products.  Over  90  percent  of 
total  exports  are  agricultural  products. 

The  Malagasy  Government  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  West  and  is  stanchly 
anti-Communist.  It  maintains  close 
economic  and  cultural  ties  with  France, 
which  provides  important  funds  for  de- 
velopment and  specialists  for  many 
technical  positions  in  the  government. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  encourage 
economic  development  and  political  sta- 
bility in  the  Malagasy  Republic.  Modest 
amounts  of  American  aid  have  been  pro- 
vided to  complement  the  efforts  made  by 
other  countries  and  to  demonstrate 
American  Interest  in  Madagrascar. 
U.S.  policy  is  to  support  the  Malagasy 
pro-Western  stand  in  International 
affairs. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Malagasy 
Government,  National  Aeronautic  Space 
Agency  has  built  a  space-tracking  station 
In  Madagascar  which  is  Important  to  the 
American  space  program.  Through  in- 
formation and  cultural  programs  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  provide  the 
Malagasy  Government  and  people  with 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  United 
States. 

My  sincere  best  wishes  to  President 
Tslranana  who  has  served  his  country 
faithfully  and  well,  and  to  my  good 
friend.  Malagasy's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Louis 
Rakotomalala. 


HIGH  INTEREST   RATES    CAUSE 
HIGH  PRICES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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'rp..rMt«  locotne  tax  r»c«  goca  up 
ai  tne  present  «%,  Clark  Kqulp- 
Bacbanan.  Mich.,  txu^er  oT  auto 
try  to  ralae  price*  1%  to  1  5%  on 
I  prrxJucta.  says  Walter  E  Schlr- 
If  the  tax  rate  goea  up  to 
■irk  will  try  to  raJae  pricw 
;»  r-o)ect.  he  iayB  would  be 
■;a-S  n  priflt  rr.ifK-;:  -tt  S  a  t 
.:;    :  J'^'^     irmpl'^   %    ^igg^r    tax 


Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Spe aker,  In  recent 
weefcs  there  has  beer,  rnjch.  talk  about 
ralslrig  corporate  Incomf'  taxes  as  a 
mean-s  of  combating  ir.Ratlot; 

With  thes«»  sug«fstlon.s.  ■*»■  ji.-e  once 
again  rem!:.,lfv;  '.-.at  taxes,  like  other 
costs  of  A,.\- ^  ^';s!::es.s.  are  Invariably 
paased  n-.  •,.  ,■  -.•.^■^a-'  So  when  we 
talk  abou-  ra^s'.::^  :ux- ,-,  and  Interest 
rates,  xc-  are  A^.-in  talking  ab-iut  raising 
consumer  pries 

The  fact  that  these  costs  are  passed 
on  to  the  cor.s.umpr  is  Illustrated  by  a 
•hort  artic>  xhlch  aptx-ared  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  12.  1966  I 
place  this  article  In  the  Record 

An-nlnri^z:    s     T\x    Ik-  vr     \1:uht    Pwcimft 

ChIia.-.*!  a  -;>.  r  I  ■*,:.-■  r:.^  tjix  lncr««*«. 
IX  Curiifrejui  'i.rt^s  _:-.'  a-  ^..  1»«ilgned  to 
retlur*  ir.'l'iuonary  pT--^.-^  .-r-.^  '  draining 
some  p^r'-^»«ln^  powrr  '■•;•  '  •'»  rn-ffate 
eooriftm ▼        B;'     <     f»w    compAr    *•  -wnif 

taxes    M    A     -.ist     say    a    tax    in  ■r«->i^e    wouJd 
prompt   t'.rm   to  try  to  rmu«  pncea  to 
that  -ijut 
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Increaae 

J  O.N  IS   pats    THi   ntxicH: 
So  :t  is  the  ;:rt.e  man  in  t^ie  American 

economy     who     eventually     pay^     these 

costs.     It  is  the  wur.e  witli  in>"est  rates 
When     the     PVderal     Re.vrve     Board 

raised   interest   rates   last   December   by 

37 '2  percent  this  helped  :.<  fa::  the  nres 
of  InfUtiori  Higher  mterpst  rat-^s  lUce 
the  taxe.s  mentJor-.ed  \r.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  are  pas-sed  ar.  'r>  the  consiuner 
In  the  form  of  huher  prlce.s 

Many  of  the  h(«;her  prices  whl^^;  have 
occurred  over  the  txust  year  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  actMn.s  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  B-^a.-d  When  a  manufacturer 
pays  m.re  f  -  the  money  he  borrows,  you 
can  be  .sure  that  he  will  pass  this  charge 
on  to  the  consumer. 

As  a  .-esult.  the  American  consumer 
really  pays  twice  when  Interest  rates  are 
raised  The  higher  Interest  rates  are 
reflected  in  the  product  he  buys.  At  the 
same  time,  many  consumers  must  bor- 
row m.ir.ey  themselves  to  pay  for  that 
product      So    he  is  hit  twice. 

By  no'A  I  not*-  tlie  apologists  for  the 
Federa.  Hf.-<:-. t-  B.ard  have  come  to 
realize  that  high  ir.'erest  rates  are  not 
the  cure  for  inflation  High  Interest 
rates  ir\  many  sectors  of  the  economy, 
feed  inflaUunary  ftre.s  and  cause  higher 
prices  for  U^ie  .American  people.  Higher 
interest  rate.s  are  in  reality  a  tax  on  the 
poor,  a  tax  on  the  people  least  able  to 
pay  ;n  our  economy 
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Mr.  PAFMA-N  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cui^^i.i  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  nil- 
□ots  Business  Review,  published  monthly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Research  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  come  up  with  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Nation's  monetary  policies  since 
the  disastrous  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  last  December. 

In  Its  current  Issue,  the  Illinois  Busi- 
ness Review  notes : 

The  1004  axperleace  gives  new  support 
to  those  who  object  to  high  Interest  rates 
as  a  method  of  economic  control :  they  are 
Ineffective  In  overall  terma;  they  are  dis- 
criminatory against  small  and  weak  enter- 
prises, they  enrich  creditors  at  the  expense 
of  debtors:  and  they  are  too  slow  and  unse- 
lectlye  In  their  action 

This  article  also  discredits  the  widely 
held  notion  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  raised  Interest  rates  as  a  means 
of  combating  biflatlon  In  actual  fact, 
the  Illinois  Btislness  Review  states,  the 
fight  against  Inflation  Is  little  more  than 
a  slogan  for  rallying  policy  support. 

I  place  this  article  In  the  Ricobd.  en- 
titled "Money  Business  As  Usual." 
UoNrr  BusiNxas  As  UstTAi. 

Right  through  August  Interest  rates  con- 
tinued up  As  the  month  ended,  financial 
leaders  were  predicting  extension  of  the 
movement  Into  high  ground  that  had  not 
been  penetrated  for  almost  half  a  century, 
explanation,    they    cited     tight    money. 


In 

scarcity  ot  credit.  InfUUooary  pressures,  and 
'.he  absence  ot  adequate  restraints  nn  de- 
mand A  governor  of  the  I'iMJera.  .".^^rrve 
stated  that  "If  the  Adm.lnlstrnt:-:i  :»  it  i;ig 
to  rely  on  monetary  policy"  to  carry  the 
Inirden  of  the  fight  against  Inflation,  "then 
inevitably  we  are  going  to  have  high  interest 
rates  " 

In  actual  fact,  the  "fight  against  inflation" 
la  intie  more  than  a  slogan  for  rallying 
policy  support.  What  we  have  l.i-!  !«  not 
a  tight-money  policy,  merely  a  high  .iiu^reeu- 
rate  policy.  The  growth  of  bank  loans  and 
Investments,  of  deposits  and  currency,  and 
of  reserve  bank  credit  has  continued  In  lB6fl 
at  rates  close  to  those  that  had  prevailed 
since  ISWl  Those  earlier  years  were  char- 
acterized by  "policies  of  relative  monetary 
ease."  and  the  main  change  has  been  In  the 
rates  of  Interest  and  yields  demanded  on 
loans  and  Investments  of  ail  kinds. 

When  the  Fed  put  up  its  discount  rate  last 
December  from  4  to  4'^  percent,  the  highest 
level  since  1930.  It  permitted  and  encouraged 
the  fljianclal  community  to  advance  other 
rates  still  faster.  The  prime  rate  on  bank 
loans  to  buslnees  matched  the  inlUal  ',1,  per- 
cent Increase,  and  by  August  It  had  been  put 
up  another  1  percent,  for  a  total  move  from 
4'-,  to  6  percent  It  Is  necessary  to  go  back 
beyond  1928  for  a  similar  figure 

KxraMSON  or  monet  and  cxccrr 
Some  of  the  reasoning  underlying  the  Peds 
decision  Is  spelled  out  In  this  month's  special 
article  (p«ige  6).  The  Illustration  provided 
under  the  heading.  "Relation  to  Bank 
Liquidity. "  shows  that,  on  the  assumptions 
given,  for  each  $100  decrease  of  ceruflcates 
of  deposit  (CD'S),  there  would  be  an  increase 


of  only  $20  in  demand  deposits,  making  a  net 
reduction  of  $80  m  total  deposits  and  earn- 
ing assets  of  the  banking  system  (assumed 
to  be  Treasury  bills  but  in  actuality  loana  to 
business  and  individuals).  The  reverse  also 
holds,  so  that  an  Increase  of  $100  of  CD's 
would  lead  to  a  net  creation  ot  $80  in  total 
deposits  and  an  equal  increase  In  loaru 
Thus,  the  December  change  In  Regulation  q 
to  jjermlt  the  banks  to  retain  and  Increase 
their  time  deposits,  far  from  restricting  the 
"dollars  chasing  goods,"  helped  to  Increase 
them. 

This  process  Is  not  confined  to  CDs  of 
course,  but  inheres  In  the  lower  percentages 
of  reserves  required  on  all  time  and  savings 
deposits  Each  time  funds  are  shifted,  ex- 
cess reserves  are  created;  and  these  become 
the  basis  for  a  new  expansion  of  loans  and 
deposits  As  long  as  the  desired  volume  of 
transactions  can  be  handled  with  only  part 
of  the  increment  of  demand  deposits,  some 
of  the  newly  created  deposits  can  eigain  be 
shifted  and  the  whole  process  i.s  repeated. 
Since  IBfll.  total  deposits  have  Increased  by 
over  one-half.  Close  to  four-fifths  of  the  In- 
crease went  Into  time  deposits,  which  have 
almost  doubled. 

Every  time  the  interest  rates  payable  on 
time  and  savings  deposits  are  raised,  they 
induce  further  shifting  from  demand  de- 
posits further  expansion  of  total  deposiu, 
and  further  use  of  bank  credit  to  "Inflate"  the 
economy.  Increases  in  the  maximum  rates 
payable  were  made  effective  by  the  Fed  in 
January,  1962;  July.  1963;  November.  1964; 
and  December.  1965 

The  Fed  has  also  contributed  to  deposit 
and  loan  expansion  by  issuing  more  of  its 
own  credit.  In  the  1950's,  fluctuations  in  re- 
serve bank  credit  were  largely  cyclical.  In 
the  early  I90O'8  pwllcy  changed  and  Increuca 
have  been  continuing  at  the  rate  of  $3  bil- 
lion a  year.  Presumably  the  Fed  did  not 
want  this  expansion  to  continue  in  1966,  but 
after  it  had  opened  the  floodgates,  it  found 
Itself  in   a  mire  of   Inconsistent  duties  and 

go«as. 

APOLOGUS  FOB  HIGH   tNTTRKST   RATES 

One  way  out  Is  to  siuft  the  blame  to  tb« 
Administration,  which  refused  to  take  fiscal 
action  and  so  "forced  an  Impossible  task  on 
the  Fed."  Actually,  the  task  was  self- 
impoeed.  The  Administration  opposed  the 
Increase  in  interest  rates  last  December.  It 
has  not  "relied  on  mooetary  policy"  since 
then.  It  has  been  relying  on  the  productlvs 
potwer  of  the  economy  and.  aside  from  mone- 
tary excesses,  this  appears  fully  adequate  to 
the  task.  All  the  Administration  wanted  In 
the  money  market  was  a  reasonable  degree  of 
stabUlty,  and  the  failure  to  obtain  It  was  em- 
barrassing. The  basic  quesUon  here  con- 
cerns the  need  for  reetrlctlve  action,  a  need 
which  neither  has  been  or  could  be  firmly 
established. 

Another  defense  is  to  cite  the  excessive  de- 
mands for  credit  These  have  been  tempo- 
rarily stimulated  by  the  war  and  are  partly 
speculative  In  character  Their  magnitude 
Is  greatly  exaggerated;  thus,  the  would-be 
home  buyer  whose  loan  request  la  turned 
down  goes  from  one  financial  Institution  to 
another,  and  his  multiple  requests  create  an 
Impression  of  many  times  the  actual  need. 
Threats  about  tightening  money  further  also 
have  stimulated  speculative  demands  for 
money.  Once  it  is  clear  that  the  peak  Is 
past.  It  will  become  apparent  that  these  de- 
mands are  neither  unending  nor  cumulatively 
growing. 

Similarly,  a  moderate  annual  rate  of  price 
advance  for  a  few  monttis  can  only  mis- 
takenly be  Identified  with  "all-out  Inflation." 
No  serious  analysis  of  the  situation  has  re- 
vealed a  "frightening  acceleration"  In  price 
increases.  Some  of  the  sensitive  prices  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  early  upsurge 
have  already  begun  to  drop  back:  and  some 
service  Items  are  either  beyond  control  by 
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ot  October  9,  1966    by  Allan  Cromiey  of 
tbelr   Wa&hliiKtcjr.    bureau,    entitled    "A 


One   of   the   signers    wtui    .r::     Mini:    M.jn- 
aoNxr.  who  said  he  did  ii^:  K:.ja   a;. ere  '.lie 


B;re«8  from  the  three  states  is  transparently  a 
crude  political  scheme  trumped  up  Just  ahead 
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monetary  measures  or  reflect  the  rise  In  In- 
:«re.st  rates  Itself.  The  more  widespread  but 
sni.vller  advances  that  are  occXirrlng  are  not 
at  all  unusual  for  the  prevailing  condltlona 
of  prosperity  The  danger  of  "going  through 
the  celling"  la  purely  Imaginary. 

Increased  Interest  rates  paid  on  time  de- 
ntils are  also  made  an  excuse  for  higher 
rates  on  business  loans.  "If  a  bank  heis  to 
pay  more,  It  has  to  charge  more."  But  the 
Uyp  rate  payable  Is  on  only  $20  billion  of 
CD  s.  whereas  the  high  rates  chargeable  ap- 
ply with  some  lag.  to  the  fuU  $200  blUlon 
of  loans. 

None  of  these  apologias  Is  convincing.  The 
financial  community  apjjears  to  be  making 
the  most  of  an  unusually  favorable  opportu- 
nity. What  other  Industry  has  been  able 
to  raise  Its  prices  20  to  35  percent  in  the  past 
year? 

•n«  OTECTTVENESS  OF  MONETABT  POUCY 

If  the  rise  In  Interest  rates  showed  any 
sign  of  doing  what  It  was  supi>osed  to  do, 
namely,  restrain  a  speculative  boom,  then 
the  special  advantages  conferred  on  lenders 
might  be  forgiven.  But  It  has  failed  signally 
to  put  a  cu.'b  on  business  enthusiasm.  The 
tioom  has  progressed  In  the  usual  way — to 
unsustainable  rates  of  business  Investment 
and  a  rate  of  Inventory  accumulation  that 
tnre.iiens  deflation — and  there  are  Indlca- 
Uons  that  It  Is  already  topping  out.  PromlMS 
that  monetary  pwUcy  will  be  effective  after 
the  end  of  the  year  are  meaningless;  too 
aiany  other  Influences  are  working  In  the 
same  direction. 

The  one  activity  that  has  been  deflnltely 
ctinalled  Is  home-bulldlng.  Housing  starts 
nave  dropped  to  a  flv«-year  low.  The  In- 
fleilbUlty  of  Interest  rates  on  mortgages  has 
resulted  In  a  shifting  of  funds  that  has  left 
the  mortgage  market  stranded.  Here,  tight 
tnoney  was  effected  through  differential  prlo- 
ing  in  compietltlve  markets,  despite  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  restraint  on  money  and  credit. 
It  may  be  Inlarred  that  other  small-ecale 
businesses  were  adversely  affected  In  the 
same  way. 

If  rat«8  could  be  held  a«  they  are  for  a 
ioug  period,  there  wovild  b«  trickle-down 
deflaUonary  effects ;  construction  labor  would 
become  unemployed  and  eventually  Its  In- 
come would  run  out  and  Its  consumption 
would  be  restricted.  However,  no  one  sees 
'uhe  point  of  letting  the  buUdlng  Industry 
ind  Its  workers  suffer  vmnecessary  Idleness  to 
gain  an  ultimate,  minor  lessening  of  overall 
demand.  Therefore,  a  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  coDstructlon  has  quickly  progreaaed 
Ihn^ugh  Congress. 

The  1966  exjierlence  gives  new  supoprt  to 
rhose  who  object  to  high  Interest  rates  as  a 
method  of  economic  control:  they  are  Inef- 
fective in  overall  terms;  they  are  discrimina- 
tory agalrut  small  and  weak  enterprises;  they 
enrich  creditors  at  the  expense  of  debtors; 
and  they  are  too  slow  and  unselectlve  in 
their  action. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  recently 
stated  that  there  must  be  a  better  way  of 
rationing  credit.  That  Is  what  was  needed. 
.Mlocatlon  of  resoiu-ces  would  quickly  have 
been  imposed  In  a  real  emergency.  But  Viet 
Nam  Is  only  a  small  war.  with  no  apparent 
threat  to  this  country,  and  It  lacks  the  ftUl 
popular  support  that  would  ordinarily  force 
Kclf-seekers  Into  line.  The  President's  guide- 
lines served  for  a  while  as  a  restraint  on 
prices  and  wages;  they  were  breached  by  the 
raising  of  the  discount  rate  In  December  and 
were  given  the  coup  de  grace  by  the  airline 
strike  In  July. 

The  Ped  has  pursued  a  buslnesa-as-ustial 
course  in  accordance  with  Its  established 
principles  of  operation.  It  has  consistently 
adhered  to  a  philosophy  of  free  markets  for 
money  and  capital,  rejecting  specific  con- 
trols by  type,  of  credit  or  class  of  borrower 
and  avoiding  actions  that  would  adversely 
effect  the  earnings  of  the  banks.     It  could 


b&ve  made  a  real  contribution  to  healthy 
prosperity  by  taking  a  firm  stand  for  keeping 
both  Interest  ra^ee  and  the  supply  of  credit 
more  nearly  steady.  This  would  have 
averted  the  competitive  struggle  for  savings 
and  most  of  the  recent  confusion  In  financial 
markets. 

Belatedly,  on  September  1,  the  Ped  sent 
a  letter  urging  the  banks  to  slow  down  the 
rate  of  bank-lending  to  business.  This  mild 
slap  could  be  more  than  an  ineflfectual  ges- 
ture If  It  were  backed  with  determination. 
The  Fed's  authority  to  purchase  In  the  open 
market  and  to  force  cutbacks  by  raising  re- 
serve requirements  gives  It  a  coercive  power 
that  could  liave  been  put  to  good  use  early 
In  the  year.  Instead,  It  devoted  itself,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Samuelson.  "to  nagging 
the  President  to  Introduce  a  tax  Increase.  . . 

The  Fed's  policies  have  resulted  In  the 
worst  problem  faced  by  the  banking  system 
In  a  generation.  Awareness  of  the  profit 
posslblUtles  of  effective  cash  management  Is 
spreading;  Individuals  as  well  as  corporations 
are  gaining  familiarity  with  the  advantages 
of  shifting  their  holdings  from  one  sailngs 
outlet  to  another.  Over  80  p>ercent  of  the 
increase  In  time  deposits  this  year  have  been 
of  the  consumer  types.  New  authority  over 
Interest  rates  and  perhaps  a  wider  spread 
In  the  legal  requirements  for  reserves  on  time 
deposits  may  help  the  Ped  cope  with  emerg- 
ing problems.  More  important  Is  the  use 
of  all  Its  powers  In  accordance  with  a  new 
problem-aolvlng  approach  that  wotild  depart 
from  tradition  and  bring  public  welfare  to 
the  fore. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  crop  and  livestock  reporting  sys- 
tem of  the  E»epartment  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  modern  agricultural  economy,  was 
first  started  in  1866.  I  want  to  take  the 
occasion  of  Its  100th  anniversary  to  rec- 
ognize Its  Important  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  our  national  economy  during 
this  period. 

The  need  for  reliable  statistics  on  agri- 
cultural production  was  recognized  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  this  country.  It 
was  apparent  even  then  that  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  agriculture  and  related 
business  activities  was  dependent  upon 
"ofQclal"  agricultural  data  upon  which 
everyone  could  rely.  Efiforts  to  gather 
such  information  go  back  to  the  time 
of  George  Washington. 

The  first  crop  reports  in  1866  covered 
10  crops  and  4  species  of  livestock. 
These  reports  have  grown  in  number  and 
scope  with  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
agriculture  and  related  industries.  The 
agriculture  business  complex  now  en- 
gages three-tenths  of  all  employed  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  There  are 
about  5.6  million  farmworkers,  10  million 
workers  in  Industries  that  produce  and 
distribute  farm  products,  and  6  million 
workers  engaged  in  the  industries  that 
provide  the  production  goods  and  services 
use  by  farmers. 

Farmers  and  Government  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  use  the  information  pro- 


vided by  this  service.  Suppliers  of  the 
goods  that  farmers  must  buy  require 
these  statistics  to  measure  current  and 
future  trends  in  their  sales.  Buyers  and 
processors  of  farm  products  must  have 
accurate  data  If  they  are  to  provide  ade- 
quate storage  space  in  the  right  locations 
as  well  as  transportation  and  processing 
facilities.  Consumers  are  increasingly 
aware  of  the  data  as  family  food  pur- 
chases are  Influenced  by  supplies,  grades, 
and  differences  in  quality  and  price. 

At  the  present  time,  to  supply  the 
need  for  agricultural  statistics,  some  700 
reports  are  issued  each  year  in  Washing- 
ton and  hundreds  more  in  the  States. 
They  cover  nearly  200  farm  products. 
Yet  both  the  demands  for  increased  in- 
formation by  the  industry  and  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modern  com- 
merical  farming  make  the  job  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  reliable  information  more 
diCQcult  each  year. 

The  i:>epartment.  throi^n  its  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service,  has  made  great 
progress  in  employing  new  techniques. 
New  computers  are  being  used  in  niak- 
ing  projections  from  sample  surveys  and 
in  determining  the  validity  of  the  re- 
sults. However,  the  enormity  of  the  job, 
wliich  makes  sampling  a  necessity,  makes 
it  impossible  to  project  agricultural  esti- 
mates with  100  percent  accuracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  responsible  for  providing  these  utal 
statistics  for  our  agricultural  industry 
deserve  special  commendation.  Crop 
and  livestock  reporting  could  not  operate 
as  it  does  without  the  efforts  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  voluntary  crop 
and  hvestock  reporters,  local  merchants 
and  processors  who  submit  Information 
as  to  their  operations,  and  State  agricul- 
tural agencies  and  State  universities 
which  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  vital  public 
service  could  not  be  provided  without  the 
dedicated  civil  servants  in  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  many  of  them  in  the  various 
States,  who  analyze,  check,  sift,  and  as- 
semble the  final  information  into  usable 
form.  A  great  deal  more  can  be  done 
through  the  develoT)ment  and  use  of  new 
techniques  and  improved  computers  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  final  anaiy.sis.  how- 
ever, it  is  the  dedication,  competence, 
and  integrity  of  all  these  people  that  we 
must  rely  on  to  give  us  the  facts  to  keep 
this  country's  agriculture,  on  which  we 
all  so  heavily  depend,  second  to  none. 


THE  OZARKA  BILL  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  my 
extension  of  remarks  entitled  "Hanky- 
Panky"  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  dated  October  6,  1966, 
and  pertaining  to  the  costly,  hastily 
construed,  and  questionably  effective 
"Ozarka  bill,"  I  insert  herewith  a  further 
news  report  from  the  Sunday  Oklahoman 
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were  In  favor  of  more  congressional  Inltia-     oer   (or  the  duty  officer  after  regular  work 
!^„.  in  connection  with  Dro«ram«  of  Gtovero-     hours)  at  the  nearest  Army  In&taUaUon. 


United  Nations,  and  even  go  beyond  that  to 
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ot  October  9,  1966,  by  Allan  Cromley  of 
tbelr  Washington  bureau,  entitled  "A 
tMl  Million  Egg  Hatched  In  Dark",  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Joplln.  Mo.,  Globe, 
entitled  "Crude  Political  Play"  dated 
October  8,  1966  These  are  self-explana- 
tory. 

In  the  Interim  I  have  received  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1966.  a  draft  copy  of  the  proposed 
bill  "whomped  up  '  by  a  self-styled  con- 
greaslonal  nonc4X)rdinaUng  committee, 
who  do  not  even  see  flt  to  consult  their 
own,  let  alone  we  of  the  opposite  po- 
litical faith  In  the  interest  of  comity.  I 
am  also  lixserting  a  copy  of  an  expensive 
telegram  from  Muskogee.  Okla .  dated 
October  7,  1966,  and  purportedly  .signed 
by  the  Representative  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  I  truly  appre- 
ciate the  latter,  Mr  Spt^aker,  and  accept 
the  proffered  apology  with  the  simple  ob- 
servation that  In  the  future  I  prefer  being 
"wounded"  by  commission,  rather  than 
by  omission  The  uiference  that  I 
might  oppose  the  regional  development 
program  in  the  Ozarks  is  premature,  com- 
cluaive,  self- aggrandizing,  and  warped 
Careful  reading  of  the  editorials  will 
show  considerable  question  about  the  ex- 
tent of  coordination,  even  among  the 
Oklahomans  on  the  Commission.  It 
would  seem  apparent  that  ambitious  and 
harried  people  forget  the  "rules  of  the 
game."  and  neither  conceive,  coordinate. 
nor  plan  wisely 

Compared  to  good  land  and  water 
management  practices  —  conservation 
programs — one  cannot  begin  to  equate 
rehabilitation  of  worked  out  mine  shafts 
I  would  caution  the  writer  to  look  well 
Into  his  own  party  dogma  and  taxpay- 
ers' money-spending  proclivities,  at  a 
time  when  the  Chief  Executive — Demo- 
crat— has  said  we  must  tighten  our  belts 
while  at  war  overseas  and  reduce  nori- 
esaentlal  domefltlc  spending,  and  leave 
the  driving  of  the  Republican  Party  to  us 

I  am  certain  of  my  facts  auid.  appar- 
ently, the  people  as  represented  by  their 
writers  in  both  States,  feel  exactly  the 
same  way  Haste  and  pursxilt  of  office 
can  be  damaging  and  Is  no  virtue,  while 
being  extremely  correct  financially  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  Is  prudent. 

(From  the  Okiahocna  City  Stmday  Okla- 
homan. Oct   9.  19661 

A  M«l    Million   Eoo  HATcmo   in   D\kk 

(By  Allan  Oromleyi 

A  $681  million  economic  development  pro- 
gram for  the  Ozarks  region.  Including;  part 
of  Oklahoma,  was  Uld  on  the  presidents 
deek  this  week  without  constiltlng  the  agency 
which   would   spend   the  money. 

S«7er»l  congreasmen  In  the  re^on — moat 
notably  a  Republican — were  left  out  of  the 
picture  entirely  Others  who  signed  a  letter 
to  the  president  were  vague  about  the  plan 
they  were  espousing 

But  there  was  nothing  vague  about  Rep 
>D  K>i*ONDsoN.  the  principal  proponent  He 
•nargetlctb.y  rounded  up  '.eglsUtive  spon.'iors, 
helped  arrange  drafting  a  bill,  and  iwued  a 
news  release 

It  BUrprLs*^  members  oi  the  Ozark  Regional 
Commission,  who  were  meeting  that  day  In 
Wksblngtnn 

The  news  release  said  Ave  senators  and 
flT«  representatlvee  had  signed  a  letter  to 
the  prealdent.  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
■ample  bi;:  outlining  the  genera;  shape  of 
the  plan  for  44  counties  In  Mlaeour;.  44  In 
Arkansas  and  37  in  Oklahoma. 


One  of  tht:  signers  was  Sen.  Miki  Mon- 
RONET.  who  said  he  did  not  know  where  tiie 
plan  originated  but  thought  the  Ozark  com- 
oxUslon  had  done  preliminary  staff  work. 

Aaotbex  signer  was  Sen.  Edwsbo  V.  Lo.nc 
(D-Mo,).  whose  administrative  aaslstant 
said  the  plan  came  from  either  Sen  Fred 
R.  HAaais  or  ZDUoiroaoti. 

An  aMlst&nt  to  HAaats,  who  signed  the 
letter,  a&ld.  "Ttie  plan  originated  In  the 
boaee,  I  uuak  ...  I  wish  I  knew  where  some 
of  theee  things  come  from  " 

Rep,  Paul  C.  Jonks  (D-Mo  «  did  not  sign 
the  letter,  because  he  had  not  been  con- 
tacted 

"I  think  It  rather  pecullax.  since  I  have 
seven  counties  In  that  area  .  ,  I  received 
copies  of  the  bill  and  the  preaa  release  this 
morning  in  an  unmarked  envelope." 

Hopping  mad  waa  Rep.  Duswako  Hau.,  a 
Republican  whose  20-county  district  In 
southwest  Mlsaourl  Is  entirely  within  the 
Ozaj-k  regional  development  area.  He,  too, 
had  been  left  In  the  cold. 

His  first   target  was   WUUam  McCandlesa, 
the  federal  oociMilrman  of  the  Oaarka  com- 
mission, who  presumably  had  bypassed  Hall 
However,  it  turned  out  McCandlees  wag  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  Hall, 

Hall  fulminated  in  the  Congkessional 
Rcooao  that  the  program  was  a  "hastily  con- 
cocted hodge-podge  of  projects  and  figures, 
offered  even  before  the  Oearka  cocnmiasion 
had  time  to  consider  specific  plans." 
He  quoted  McCandlees  as  saying  the  figures 
were  "picked  out  of  thin  air"  and  he  had  no 
Idea  where  they  came  from 

A  day  or  two  later  EDM0>fD8ON,  who  waa 
then  In  Oklahoma,  eeat  a  telegram  to  Hall. 
It  said  the  $661  million  project  "was  discussed 
In  depth  with  Oklahoma's  representative  on 
the  Oearks  Regional  Commission." 

Prank  Lyons.  Oklahoma  State  highway  di- 
rector, is  Oklahoma's  representative  on  the 
commission.  He  told  a  reporter.  "We  didn't 
know  about  this  program  We  didn't  act  on 
It,  But  we're  delighted  with  it  .  .  .  tickled 
to  deatli." 

An  Edmondson  staff  member  said  the  let- 
ter to  the  president  originated  In  his  office. 
The  bUl  was  drafted  by  the  staff  of  the  house 
public  works  committee,  of  which  E^uond- 
soN  Is  a  high-ranking  member. 

The  fanaous  economic  development  pro- 
gram for  Appal&chla  was  used  as  a  model  for 
tne  Ozark  proposal 

But  how  the;  arrived  at  specific  recom- 
mendations for  roads  ($360  mlUloni,  con- 
struction of  health  faciUtles  ($31  million), 
waterways  and  port  faculties  i$I5  mUllon), 
and  other  projects  was  not  clear. 

MoNBO!«rr  said  he  thought  they  were  "Just 
figures  to  be  submitted  to  the  budget  bu- 
reau ...  all  we  were  doing  was  asking  the 
president  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  budget 
bureau," 

Hall,  the  20-ootinty  BepubUcan.  said,  "I 
don't  believe  in  a  scatter-gun  approach  which 
could  not  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny  by 
the  bureau  of  the  budget.  .  . 

"If  I'm  not  even  to  be  consulted  on  a 
program  of  such  magnitude  affecting  every 
county  of  the  district  I  represent,  and  If  I 
must  forsake  reelection  because  of  my  un- 
wlUingnesB  to  endorse  a  program  about  which 
no  one  has  even  mentioned  to  me.  so  be  It. 

"This  Is  one  taxpayer  who  doesn't  believe 
In  that  sort  of  'hanky-panky  '  " 

BDMONoeoN  said  tn  his  telegram  to  Hall. 
"I    can    understand    your   chagrin    over   our 
failure  to  discuss  details,     I  personally  regret 
It  and  would  Uke  to  see  you  support  It  " 
He  advised  Hah,  to  re-check  his  facts. 

[Prom  the  Joplln  {Uo.)  Olobe,  Oct.  8,  Id6e| 

CmUOC   POLTTICAL   FLAT 

The  shotgun  $700  mUllon  proposal  for  a 
Missoun-Arkansas-Oklahoma  Oz&rka  devel- 
opment program  suggested  tt>  President 
Johnson  by  ten  Democratic  members  of  Con- 


fc'-esa  from  the  three  states  Is  transparently  a 
crude  poUtlcal  scheme  trumped  up  Just  ahead 
of  the  congressional  elections. 

Not  even  the  Ozark  Regional  Commlsfiion. 
recently  created  to  study  and  prepare  a  legiti- 
mate long-raiige  program  for  the  Ozarks, 
knew  In  advance  about  the  congressional 
plan.  Neither  did  the  only  Republican  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  144-county  three- 
state  territory  Involved,  Dr,  DrjawAao  G.  Hall. 
And  neither  did  the  most  conservative  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  House  within  the 
region.  Congressman  Paul  Jones  of  South- 
east Missouri,  One  would  have  to  be  naive 
to  consider  tiUs  an  oversight. 

ObTlously  hastily  thrown  together  to  make 
poUtlcal  hay.  the  danger  in  this  sort  of  a 
maneuver  is  that  it  oould  have  the  effect  ot 
discrediting  in  advance  any  worthy  program 
that  later  might  be  worked  up  simply  by  stig- 
matizing Ozarka  as  a  political  boondoggle. 

Equally  regrettable,  even  shocking.  Is  that 
responsible  members  of  Congress  would  lend 
their  names  to  a  loosely  drawn  plan  to  reck- 
lessly play  around  with  hundreds  of  mllUons 
of  dollars  of  the  peoples'  money,  and  at  a 
time  of  economic  crisis  and  wiir.  It  ought  to 
backflre  against  those  participants  up  for  re- 
election this  year.  Including  members  of  the 
House  and  Senator  Fred  HAaais  of  Oklahoma, 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  some  good 
programs  to  Improve  the  economy  of  the 
Ozarks  could  be  drafted  after  proper  re- 
search, study  and  planning.  These  especially 
would  be  In  the  areas  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  Industrial  and  recreational 
development,  along  with  speeding  up  road 
bmidlng.  Tills,  as  we  understand  it,  Is  what 
is  contemplated  by  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission,  Just  organized  to  set  up  a  plans 
staff. 

But  a  few  weeks  before  the  election,  these 
ten  legislators  come  out  of  the  blue  with 
what  Dr  Hall  calls  a  "scatter  gun"  assort- 
ment of  figures  totaling  $681  million,  and 
suggest  that  President  Johnson  Incorporate 
them  tn  the  budget  starting  next  year  for 
what  now  has  all  the  earmarks  of  political 
baiting  In  the  Ozarks  This  Is  proposed  In 
the  face  of  talk  about  higher  taxes  to  flght 
Inflation  prcxluced  In  large  measure  by 
excessive  Federal  spwndlug. 

Muskogee.  Okla.. 

October  7,  1966. 
Congranman  Dttrwaso  Hall. 
House  of  Rejrresentntxvf:}, 
Wa.thxngton.  DC. 

"?ou  are  entitled  to  oppose  the  Ozarks 
regional  development  program  which  ten 
Member.?  of  Congress  submitted  to  the 
President  this  week  and  I  can  ixnderstand 
your  chargin  over  our  failure  to  discuss  de- 
tails with  you.  I  personaUy  regret  this 
omission  and  would  like  to  see  you  support 
the  program.  For  your  further  Information 
the  proposed  program  was  discussed  In  depth 
with  Oklahoma's  representative  on  the  Ozarks 
regional  commission  and  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  similar  consultations  took 
place  with  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  repre- 
sentatives on  the  commission.  I  suggest  you 
recheck  your  facts  on  this  point  with  Oon- 
gressmen  Icroro  and  Mnxs.  You  should 
also  recheck  your  fact*  regarding  what  you 
described  as  preferential  treatment  for 
Oklahoma.  The  plan  which  we  submitted  to 
the  President  for  Execuilve  consideration  as 
part  of  the  administration  program  In  the 
90th  Congress  did  not  recommend  any  al- 
locations or  diversions  of  funds  between  or 
among  the  three  States,  and  would  leave 
decisions  as  to  such  allocations  and  divi- 
sions to  the  comnilsslon  Itself.  With  Mis- 
souri's able  Governor  participating  In  such 
decisions  I  do  not  believe  your  State  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  In  any  way.  Finally.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  as  a  Republican  object 
to  the  Idea  of  Congressmen  proposing  con- 
structive Ideas  to  the  Executive,  We  had 
the    Impression    down    here   that    you   folkt 


were  In  favor  of  more  congressional  initia- 
tive in  connection  with  programs  of  Oovan- 
ment,  and  that  Is  our  objective  in  urging 
tbe  Ozarks  development  program  at  this  time. 

Ed    Edmondson. 


ARMY  HELPS  FAMILIES  TO  SPOT 
FALSE  VIETNAM  CASUALTY  CALLS 
Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  I  Introduced  legislation  along 
with  other  Members,  to  punish  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  cruel  and  malicious 
practice  of  harassing  the  families  of 
soldiers  in  'Vietnam  by  means  of  tele- 
phoife  calls.  Unfortunately,  no  action 
has  so  far  been  taken  on  these  proposals 
to  date.  The  Army  Times  of  October  19, 
1966.  provided  a  real  service  to  the  rela- 
tives of  soldiers  in  'Vietnam  by  presenting 
information  and  suggesting  a  course  of 
action  for  recipients  of  such  phone  calls. 
Consequently,  I  believe  the  article  en- 
titled "Army  Helps  Families  To  Spot 
False  Vietnam  Casualty  Calls."  should 
be  given  the  widest  dissemination,  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Army  Helps  Families  To  Spot  False 
Vietnam  Casualty  Calls 
(By  a  Times  staff  writer) 
Washington, — F.'^milles  of  soldiers  serving 
In    Vietnam    have    been     victims    of    cruel 
hoaxes  recently  Involving  false  casualty  re- 
ports.   Army  officials  say  false  reports  have 
been  delivered  by  telephone,  telegram  and  In 
person.    In  each  case  the  hoax  was  revealed 
when  the  relative  of  the  supposed  casualty 
sought  further  details  from  official  sources. 
Crank  phone  calls  and  other  harassment 
of  service  families  have  been  among  the  more 
tragic  elements  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Army  Is   doing   what   It    can   to   avert   such 
suffering. 

One  of  the  best  safeguards,  officials  be- 
lieve. Is  a  better  understanding  by  soldiers' 
relatives  of  the  procedures  used  by  the  Army 
in  notifying  next-of-kin  of  serious  casualties. 
The  official  notification  that  an  Army 
member  Is  dead,  missing  in  action  or  seri- 
ously wounded  Is  never  sent  by  telephone 
or  telegram,  the  Army  says. 

Instead,  notification  Is  always  delivered  in 
person  by  an  officer  or  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officer  Also,  this  officer  or  NCO  al- 
ways Is  prepared  to  show  official  proof  of  his 
Identity  if  asked, 

Thtis.  if  a  soldier's  relative  receives  his 
first  Information  through  an  allegedly  "ofB- 
clsl"  phone  call  or  telegram,  he  can  be  sure 
It  Is  false,  ^nd  a  caller  at  his  door  who 
declines  to  sh^w  military  Identification  may 
be  set  down  as  a  crank. 

Normally,  the  officer  or  NCO  delivering  the 
initial  notification  will  come  from  a  military 
Installation  Iticated  near  the  home  of  the 
next-of-kin.  Within  a  few  days  after,  the 
next-of-kin  will  receive  written  verification 
and  more  Information  from  the  Army. 

Soldiers'  relatives  should  be  suspicious  of 
any  casualty  reports  they  receive  either  from 
anonymous  callers  or  from  self-styled  "bud- 
dies." While  there  may  be  something  in  the 
report,  It  could  be  either  mistaken  or  an 
outright  lie. 

The  truth  can  be  learned  quickly.  Any 
suspicious  unofficial  contact  can  be  checked 
by  calling  an  Army  Community  Services  ofll- 


oer  (or  the  duty  officer  after  regular  work 
hours)  at  the  nearest  Army  installation. 

These  officers  have  avaUable  direct  com- 
munlcatlMi  lines  to  the  Pentagon  and  nor- 
mally will  be  able  to  report  the  facts  back  to 
the  family  within  a  few  hours. 

It's  also  possible  for  the  relative  to  call  or 
write  directly  to  the  Army's  Casualty  Branch 
In  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General  In  the 
Pentagon.  But,  officials  recommend  con- 
tact with  local  posts  as  the  speediest  method 
of  getting  a  reUable  answer. 

When  a  serviceman  dies,  the  next-of-kin 
are  contacted  by  a  survivor  assistance  officer 
who  provides  help  In  all  possible  ways  with- 
out charge.  Surviving  dependents  have 
been  warned  to  beware  of  anyone  offering  to 
help  them  get  mUitary,  veterans  or  other 
benefits  faster  "for  a  fee." 

Pamllies  of  sick  or  injured  soldiers  have 
free  help  of  many  types  available  from  the 
nearest  Army  Community  Services  center. 


RED    CHINA   SHOULD    NOT   BE    AD- 
MITTED   TO    UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  Include  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Cfu-olina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  our 
colleague,  O.  C.  Fisher,  I  wish  to  insert 
a  paper  which  sets  out  with  force  and 
conviction  some  of  the  manj'  reasons  why 
Red  China  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  a  scholarly  presentation  which 
makes  readily  evident  that  our  interests 
would  be  ill  served  by  any  relaxation  of 
our  policy  to  exclude  Communist  China 
from  the  United  Nations.  I  find  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Fisher's 
views  and  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  place  this  important  doc- 
ument In  the  Record  : 

RzMAXKS  or  O.  C.  Pishes 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  quote  two  statements: 
United  Nations  Charter,  article  IV:  "(1) 
Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open 
to  aU  other  peace-loving  states  which  ac- 
cept the  obligations  contained  In  the  present 
Charter  and,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Organi- 
zation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these 
obUgatlons." 

"Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  gun."     Mao  Tee-tung. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  rumors  are 
abroad  that  portend  a  cliange  In  an  impor- 
tant element  of  our  foreign  policy.  Pressures 
have  arisen  and  appear  to  be  finding  some 
favor  In  our  country  for  a  change  in  our 
policy  toward  Red  China.  The  essence  of  this 
potential  change  in  our  policy  is  the  pro- 
posal— If  It  can  at  this  time  be  called  a  pro- 
posal— that  we  bow  hetore  the  patent  inten- 
tion of  Red  China  to  rule  all  of  Asia.  We  all 
know  that  every  evidence  of  recent  years 
points  In  this  direction. 

In  1949,  the  Communists  seized  power  In 
China  and  ever  since  that  time  there  have 
been  those  both  In  our  own  country  and 
abroad  who  have  urged  support  of  that  Com- 
munist government.  We  are  today  in  grave 
danger,  because  of  the  pressures  which  sur- 
round us,  that  we  might  change,  and  at  the 
same  time  weaken,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  its  policy  toward  the  Par  East. 
These  pressures  are  directed  at  this  time 
toward   the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 


United  Nations,  and  even  go  beyond  that  to 
United  States  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red 
China  Some  of  these  pressure  groups  within 
our  country  recommend  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Bed  China  and 
still  others  recommend  other  steps  which 
would  lend  dignity  and  strengthen  interna- 
tionally a  grossly  aggressive  enemy  of  our 
country,  our  allies,  the  Chinese  people  and 
indeed,  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Red  China's  enmity  toward  the  United 
States,  toward  its  membership,  its  funda- 
mental principles.  Its  leadership  and  its  ac- 
tivities Is  well  known.  But  even  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence  against  it,  It  Is  being  sug- 
gested that  the  honor  of  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  be  conferred  upon  a  govern- 
ment which  recommends  and  supports  rather 
than  condemns  the  use  of  force  In  the  set- 
tlement of  International  Issues.  wlUch  looks 
upon  subversion,  open  aggression  and  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  other  sovereign  na- 
tions as  a  sacred  right  and  duty — a  sacred 
right  and  duty  which  flows  from  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolutionary  theory. 

Only  last  year  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  General  Assembly  by  certain 
foreign  nations  which  actually  suggested  that 
the  Assembly  expel  from  the  United  Nations 
the  representatives  of  a  member  state,  the 
Republic  of  China,  which  is  a  sovereign,  in- 
dependent and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  economi- 
cally prosperous  and  mUitarlly  strong  nation. 
Indeed,  the  Red  Chinese  Foreign  Minister 
went  further  than  this  in  his  approach  to 
this  resolution  In  demanding,  as  still  an- 
other and  new  condition  for  Peiping's  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations,  that  some 
unknown  number  of  other  undesignated 
countries  also  be  expelled. 

It  would  be  reassuring  if  this  could  be  con- 
sidered as  bombast,  II  it  could  be  dismissed 
as  being  merely  ridiculous.  But  unfortu- 
nately these  escapes  from  the  reality  of  the 
Red  Chinese  demands  are  not  available  In 
their  arrogance  and  with  their  delusions 
ot  grandeur,  they  actually  mean  what  they 
say  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  support 
the  correctness  of  this  appraisal.  This  Is  In- 
deed not  fantasy  but  reaUty  and  as  has  been 
said:  'The  dictates  of  realism  is  not  to  admit 
to  the  United  Nations  a  regime  dedicated  to 
its  destruction." 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  would  have  a  moderating  influence 
on  its  policies.  Their  thesis  is  that  Pelplng 
suffers  from  a  neurosis  that  arisee  from  a 
feeling  of  rejection  and  that  their  reaction, 
therefore.  Is  one  of  less  restraint  than  If  it 
were,  so  to  speak,  a  member  of  the  ciub. 
This  Is  pure  rationalization  which  ignores 
both  old  and  current  history  and  the  very 
ideology  which  Is  the  basis  for  Communist 
China's   attitudes. 

Do  we  need  to  look  further  to  sub- 
stantiate the  essence  of  that  attitude  than  to 
sum  up  the  price  that  Communist  China  de- 
mands for  entering  the  UN?  If  we  do  then 
let  us  recall  that  on  September  29,  1965.  the 
Chinese  Communist  Premier  made  the  fol- 
lowing demands: 

(1)  The  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations; 

(2)  The  complete  reorganization  of  the 
United  Nations: 

(3)  The  withdrawal  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  condemning  Commiuiist 
China  as  an  aggressor  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict; 

(4)  The  branding  of  the  United  States  as 
an  aggressor  In  that  conflict. 

Merely  to  state  these  conditions  Is  to  re- 
ject them. 

The  Republic  of  China  Is  one  of  the  orig- 
inal signatories  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  It  has  lived  up  to  its  obUgatlons 
as  a  UN  memt>er.  More  than  13  million  peo- 
ple live  on  the  Island  of  Formosa.  This  is  a 
larger  population  than  that  of  83  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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This  statement  already   has  the   endorse-      concerning  Vietnam  If  It  were  granted  a  seat     allies,    and    our    enemies    In    the    nature    of 
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^;r  u«ujui|$  an  Army  ^onunuxui^y  oervicoa  uiii- 
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The  UnUad  Stat««  for  many  years  haa  had 

close  and  friendly  relaUons  with  the 
Republic  of  China,  sind  since  1954  has  been 
bound  by  treaty  to  join  with  it  in  its  defease. 
It  would  be  both  unthinkable  and  morally 
wrong  to  expel  t.^.e  ORC  from  the  UN  to  meet 
this  demand   t*  Peipinj^'s 

Only  a  sin<>  example  of  the  difficulty  In- 
herent m  memt)er8hlp  of  Communist  Chlxa 
In  the  UN  is  brought  Into  focus  when  we  ask 
the  question  Had  Communist  China  been  In 
the  TN  could  there  have  been  a  cease  fire 
resolution  jn  the  India -Pakistan  conflict: 
could  Secretary  General  U  Thant  have  re- 
ceived a  mandate  to  halt  that  conflict  which 
Pelplng  denounced  as  "a  new  chapter  In  the 
disgraceful  record  of  the  United  Nations  " 

We  wu;  remember  Pelping's  critical — even 
vicious — comments  on  the  proceedings  at 
Tashkent  There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle 
Bed  China  would  sabotage  every  peace-mak- 
ing tBijTi  In  which  the  United  Nations  might 
engage  Violent  revolution  as  the  heart  of 
Communist  China's  policy  and  their  current 
support  of  North  Vletnann's  aggreaelon 
•C'^Q't  South  Vietnam  would.  In  effect,  re- 
ceive approbation  rather  than  condemnation 
w«re  Red  Chl.ia  admitted  U)  the  United 
Nfttlorva  as  tTie  representative  of  the  Chinese 
people 

We  have  all  heard  frequent  reference  to 
the  so-called  "tW'-.>-Chlna  policy  "  This  Is 
a  concept  that  should  be  rejected  Such  a 
policy  Ls  fraught  with  many  dangers.  One  of 
t.hem  Is  the  very  serious  problem  of  China's 
Security  Council  seat  The  question  Imme- 
dlAtely  arises:  Which  China  should  have  this 
■eat?  Needless  to  say.  It  cannot  be  split  up 
between  the  two  Chinas,  but  without  any 
doubt,  both  of  them  would  claim  It. 

While  I  am  wholly  oppoeed.  for  the  reasons 
•et  out  in  this  paper  to  any  p«Lrtlclpatlon  of 
Red  Cbioa  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  clear- 
ly irrldeiot  th«c  f  jr  Oomamniet  China  to  De 
one  of  the  votin»{  meint>ers  In  the  CJentral 
Ajeemblv  would  be  b«id  enough,  but  for  C<:!n- 
muntat  Chi  .'.a  to  take  a  place  aa  a  permacr  nt 
member  o(  the  3«»cur!ty  Ojunci;  Ls  w.'^oUy 
unthinkable  Either  &<rU  >n  would  tM  a  se-1- 
ous  blow  to  the  Republic  ->f  China  I;  ai>L  Id 
give  evident  e  '.nat  we  were  departing  rr"m  ur 
long-time  friendship  with  "ne  if  jur 
■tauncheet  allies  and  W'Uld  have  t^e  iiddl- 
tlonal  effect  of  shakint^  the  coufldence  of 
our  other  friends  in  S<i\itheast  Asia 

Am  has  been  niade  quite  evident,  the  Ch!n<  ee 
Communists  have  *  .latred  for  the  Weist  aid 
particularly  tty*- -u-rla  .ur  'wr.  '~nurt'.ry  Th«re 
can  be  no  :li>uat  what8,*ver  that  in  the  light 
of  communist  statements  inrl  actions  aid 
Its  complete  hcmtlllty  to  the  West,  that  tie 
Chinese  Ootnmiinlsts  would  use  the  veto  to 
block  any  and  all  cxvistructlve  UN  actions 
(pons4jred  by  the  West 

80  far  as  the  UN  Is  concerned  there  are 
not  twT  Chinas  There  la  one  China  and 
that  Is  the  Republic  of  China. 

Ambassador  Ooldberg.  on  November  8.  19<IS. 
when  addressing  the  United  Nations  In  Ple- 
nary Session  on  the  question  of  Chinese  rep- 
resentation In  the  United  Nations  said  In 
part 

"It  is.  of  course,  no  secret  that  events  be- 
fore, and  more  significantly  for  the  debate 
today.  sln>'e  19«3.  have  raised  serious  and 
wide-spread  doubts  as  to  Pelping's  true  alms 
in  the  world  and  Its  true  Intentions  towards 
the  United  Nations — even  among  those  who 
have  trsdltlcmally  favored  Pelping's  repre- 
sentation here  As  to  communist  China's 
attitude  towards  the  United  Nations,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Yi^oslav  newspaper  Borba  only 
last  month  expressed  the  view  that  '  .  the 
belittling  of  the  efforts  of  i  large  number  of 
countries  to  admit  China  t..  the  United  Na- 
Uons  t\i\jf     demon.^trated     that     Pelplng 

aom   hardly    '-ares    to    be   represented".      The 


Ceech  radio  broadcasts  have  come  to  a  simi- 
lar conclusion  The  Bratislava  Domestic 
Service,  for  instance,  said  on  September  30 
that  China's  strictures  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  w«ll  as  the  new  conditions  stipu- 
lated .  .  for  joining  the  world  forum  .  .  . 
have  raised  doubts  about  Pelping's  desire  to 
become  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations' 

••But  my  purpoee  here  today  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss conclusions  reached  by  others  They 
can  do  that  better  than  I  It  Is.  rather,  to 
state  that  my  Oovemment — after  carefully, 
thoughtfully  and  thoroughly  assessing  de- 
velopments since  1963 — has  been  strength- 
ened in  Its  conviction  that  this  Assembly 
should  not  reverse  its  Judgment  of  years 
past  Thte  conviction  Is  based  upon  grave 
reasons  which  I  wish  to  share  with  this 
A&sembly  today 

•First,  a  reversal  bow  of  this  Aasemblys 
past  Judgments  would  t>e  tantamount.  In 
the  light  of  Communist  China's  belligerent 
attitudes,  to  yielding  to  undisguised  black- 
mail. Is  there  anyone  in  this  Hall  who  be- 
lieves that  this  Organization  should  be 
dictated  to  and  told  the  ctmdltlons  It  mu£t 
fulfill  If  It  would  have  a  Government  Join  Its 
ranks?  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
Charter  stated  the  conditions  for  admission 
to  this  OrganiaaUou.  And  yet  that  la  pre- 
cisely what  Communut  China  is  doing  in  lay- 
ing down  Its  conditions,  rather  than  the 
Charter's  conditions,  for  membership." 

Mr  Goldberg  then  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  of  Pelping's  condition  Is 
the  expulsion  from  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  he  asked:  "How  can 
this  Assembly  even  consider  meeting  th««t 
condition?" 

He  noted — as  had  been  noted  so  often — 
that  the  Republic  of  China  Is  a  founding 
Member  of  the  United  Nations,  that  it  partlc- 
iptated  In  the  consultations  and  conferences 
which  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  UN 
Charter  is  a  signatory  to,  and  named  In.  the 
Charter  Itself  And  Ambassador  Ooldberg 
asked  whether  anyone  could  deny  that  the 
Republic  of  China  exercises  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  sovereign  state. 

Let  us  norw  look  for  a  moment  at  Red 
Chlna^s  own.  both  historic  and  current,  atti- 
tude toward  International  relations  and  let 
their  rtatemenu  speak  for  themselves  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  his  •'Problems  of  War  and 
Strategy. ••  said 

•The  selrure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  Issue  by  war  Is  the  central 
task  and  the  highest  form  of  revolution 
This  Marxist-Lenlnlst  principle  of  revolution 
holds  good  unlverstOly  for  China  and  for  all 
otber  countries" 

In  the  same  vein  Un  Plao.  Bed  Chlneee 
Minister  of  National  Defense,  stated  In  Sep- 
tember. 1966: 

"In  the  final  analysts,  the  whole  cause  of 
world  revolution  hinges  on  the  revolutionary 
ftrugglee  of  the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin 
American  peoples  who  make  up  the  over- 
wtteUnlng  majority  of  the  worlds  population 
The  socialist  countries  should  regard  It  as 
their  internationalist  duty  to  8upp<irt  the 
peoples  revolutionary  struggles  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  '• 

In  that  same  speech  Lin  Plao  stated : 
"Comrade  Uao  Tse-tung's  theory  of  the  new 
democratic  revolution  Is  the  MarxUt-Lenln- 
ist  theory  of  uninterrupted  revolution. "■  and, 
"The  occupation  of  Taiwan  by  US  Imper- 
ialism Is  absolutely  unjustified.  Taiwan 
province  Is  an  Inalienable  part  of  Chinese 
territory.  The  US  Imperialists  must  get 
out  of  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  people  are  de- 
termined to  liberate  Taiwan. "• 

Do  these  fundamental  policy  statements 
reflect  an  attitude  consistent  with  Article 
IV  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter  which 
states  that  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  open  to  all  other  ••peace-loving 
states    which    accept    the    obligations    con- 


tained In  the  present  charter  and  .  .  are 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obli- 
gations"? 

Communist  China  has  contended  time  and 
again  that  It  Is  the  United  States  who  has 
Isolated  her  from  the  world  community,  in 
truth.  It  is  Communist  China  herself  that 
haa  sought,  and  to  its  detriment  found,  its 
own  isolaUon.  It  Is  true  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  not  being  a  'team  player"  but 
not  In  the  field  of  International  relations. 
not  In  a  world  of  international  tensions  and 
potential  nuclear  catastrophy.  If  there  Is 
one  single  element  that  Is  the  very  keystone 
of  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
attitude — attitude  which  manifests  the  will- 
ingness to  discuss,  the  withholding  of  Judg- 
ment until  the  facts  have  been  examined. 
the  lack  of  innate  aggressiveness,  and  a  cer- 
tain tolerance  toward  those  other  members 
who  find  themselves  In  difficulty  or  experi- 
encing strained  relations  with  another  state. 
It  would  take  a  willing  suspension  of  disbe- 
lief to  view  Red  China  as  having  an  attitude 
which  mirrors  any  one  of  these  elements  of 
what  could  well  be  called  International  polit- 
ical maturity. 

One  must  ask  whether  there  Is  any  reason 
of  political  expediency  or  even  basic  moral- 
ity which  requires  that  we  invite  our  sworn 
enemy  to  our  dinner  table  It  would  be  an 
arcane  philosophy  indeed  which  would  dic- 
tate that  we  must  accept  as  a  member  of  our 
club,  to  use  a  further  analogy,  one  who  as 
a  requirement  for  his  entrance  demands  that 
we  rewrite  the  charter  and  rules  of  the  club. 
But  this  Is  precisely  what  Is  being  sought 
bv  Red  China.  It  demands  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  be  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the 
teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung 

I  think  It  not  Inappropriate  that  we  look 
within  ourselves — In  a  poliucal  sense — to  see 
how  this  country,  as  its  feelings  are  reflected 
by  its  major  political  parties,  has  reacted 
toward  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  Umted  NaUons  In  the  1964  National 
Platform  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  were  ti>e  following  planks.  The 
Democratic  Platform  states  categorically: 
We  continue  to  oppoee  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.^* 

The  Republican  Platform  Includet*  a  plank 
which  said:  "We  are  oppoeed  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China  We  oppose  Its  ad- 
mission Into  the  UN,  We  steadfastly  support 
Pree  China  " 

Mr  Speaker,  from  the  foregoing  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
no  divergence  of  views  on  this  question. 
This  Is  emphasized  by  the  reference  which 
I  will  now  make  to  a  bipartisan  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  the  same  principles  which  I 
am  attempting  to  enunciate  here. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Committee 
of  One  Million  Against  the  Admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations 
which  has  a  Steering  Committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  both  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals as  those  terms  are  normally  used,  has 
circulated  a  statement  throughout  the  na- 
tion which  says  In  part: 

"We  are  oppoeed  to  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations. 

"We  are  oppfoeed  to  granting  United  States 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Pelplng  regime. 
"We  are  opposed  to  trade  relations  between 
the  United  Sutes  and  Communist  China. 

"We  are  opposed  to  any  policy  of  accom- 
modation which  might  be  Interpreted  as 
US  acquiescence  In,  or  approval  of,  Com- 
munist China's  aggression,  direct  or  Indirect, 
against  her  neighbors 

"In  endorsing  the  above,  we  earnestly  be- 
lieve we  are  acting  in  our  national  Interest 
and  the  Interest  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  and  that  this  statement  represents  the 
thinking  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people." 


This  statement  already  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
Representatives  and  Senator.^.  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  What  better  expression  of  na- 
tional feeling  could  there  be  than  that  em- 
bodied in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  what 
more  revealing  example  of  the  unanimity  of 
our  people, 

I  have  referred  prevlou.sly  to  Article  IV  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  luid  made  note 
of  that  so  important  provision  in  paragraph 
one  which  stipulates  that  membership  Is 
open  to  all  ■peace-lovinR  states  which  accept 
the  obligations  contained  In  the  present 
Charter  and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Orga- 
nisation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
these  obligations." 

Red  China  seeks  to  avoid  that  provision, 
claiming  tha'.  China  as  a  sovcrign  country  Is 
already  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  Article  IV  applies  only  to  new  members. 
In  other  words,  the  Red  Chinese  want  their 
membership  to  be  be  accepted  on.  as  it  haa 
been  called,  a  "technicality  of  credentials". 
But  so  far  as  this  country.  Us  allies,  and  all 
peace-loving  members  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned, this  Is  simply  begg'.ng  the  question. 
The  fact  that  must  be  faced  and  the  question 
that  must  be  asked  Is  who  truly  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  people  in  the  light  of 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  answer  is  obvious — the  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

Do  we  need  further  evidence?  In  the 
Peoples  Dally,  official  organ  of  tJie  Communist 
Party  of  China,  there  appeared  on  December 
4.  1964  the  following  statement: 

■Whether  China  is  in  the  United  Nations 
or  not.  the  Chinese  Government  and  people 
will,  as  always,  adiiere  tvi  the  general  line  of 
their  foreign  policy.  They  will  firmly  sup- 
port the  peoples^  Just  struggle  to  combat  Im- 
perialism, colonialism  and  neo-colonlallsm 
and  to  win  and  safeguard  national  inde- 
pendence.•• 

Red  China  not  only  rejects  international 
law.  It  actively  supports  every  kind  of  action 
against  It.  International  Problems  Research 
Monthly,  a  Red  China  periodical,  stated  on 
July  3.  i959  that — 

"  Bourgeois  international  law'  Is  the  con- 
centrated expre.sslon  of  the  quality  of  Im- 
perialist foreign  policies.  'It  Is  only  by  ad- 
ministering a  severe  blow  to  this  code  of 
International  law  and  making  It  thoroughly 
detestable  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  through- 
out the  world  that  more  favorable  conditions 
can  be  procured  for  educating  the  vast 
masses  of  people  of  the  whole  world.'  '• 
And  the  same  article — 

"We  have  given  active  supjxjrt  to  the  na- 
tional Independence  movement  of  peoples 
In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America,  thus  deal- 
in?  a  severe  blow  to  the  reactionary  theory 
»nd  practice  of  bourgeois  International  law 
In  defease  of  modern  international  l.^w  as 
generally  recognized." 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  has  Red 
China  any  place  In  an  International  orga- 
nisation such  as  the  United   Nations? 

On  November  10.  1956  a  French  representa- 
tive in  the  United  Nations  expressed  the  view 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  problem  couid  be 
more  easily  solved  were  Communist  China  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  this  expression  of  views,  the  United 
States  Deputy  Representative,  Charlee  Yoet. 
responded:  "it  U  the  absence  of  will,  not  Its 
abssnce  from  the  United  Nations  which  has 
prevented  Pelplng  from  helping  to  solve  the 
serious  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  had  the 
opportunity  at  Geneva  In  1964,  and  again  in 
1963:  it  has  the  opportunity  now  In  1966 — by 
simply  agreeing  Itself  or  permitting  Its 
friends  in  Hanoi  to  enter  Inw  unconditional 
negotiations,  in  Geneva  or  any  other  place. 
There  has  been  no  hint  or  suggestion  from 
Pelplng  or  its  supporters  here  that  Pelplng 
would  be  any  less  oppoeed  to  negotiations 


concerning  Vietnam  if  it  were  granted  a  seat 
here  on  its  extravagant  and  unacceptable 
terms." 

Ambassador  Yost  went  on  to  say: 

"The  sponsors  of  this  Item  ithe  resolution 
to  admit  Oommunist  China )  have  not  pre- 
sented us  with  any  evidence  that  Peiplng 
wishes  to  be  represented  here,  nor  h^ve  they 
said  anything  to  dispel  the  serious  doubts  on 
this  score  which  have  become  widespread  In 
the  light  of  Pelping's  open  enmity  toward  the 
United  Nations — Its  membership,  its  prin- 
ciples, its  leadership  and  Its  activities.  .  .  . 
The  sponsors  have  failed  to  state,  moreover, 
whether  Pelplng — If  offered  a  seat  on  its  con- 
ditions— would  cease  to  Insist  that  there 
are  certain  areas  of  the  world — the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Korean  peninsulas — where  the 
United  Nations  has  and  can  have  no  com- 
petence; or  whether  Pelplng  would  forego 
Its  plans  to  establish  a  rival  revolutionary 
International  organization." 

Rumors  to  the  contrary.  I  cannot  believe 
that  our  foreign  policy  so  far  as  Red  China 
is  concerned  could  ever  be  so  shortsighted 
nor  our  leaders  so  supine  as  to  change  our 
often  expressed  opix»ltlon  to  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  find  support  for  my  belief  in  a  statement 
made  by  Ambeissador  Goldberg  in  the  Plenary 
Session  In  Oeneral  Debate  as  recently  as 
September  22,  1966.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
referred  to  the  hope  of  our  country  to  see 
representatives  of  Peking  Join  us  and  others 
in  meaningful  negotiations  on  disarmament. 
a  nuclear  test  ban,  and  a  ban  on  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  reference  he  made  a  statement 
which  I  find  very  encouraging.     He  said : 

"But  the  International  community  can- 
not cotintenance  Peking's  doctrine  and  policy 
of  Intervening  by  violence  and  subversion 
In  other  nations,  whether  under  the  guise  of 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  against 
Independent  countries  or  under  any  other 
guise.  Such  intervention  finds  no  place 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  nor  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Yet 
dozens  of  nations  represented  In  this  hall 
have  had  direct  experience  of  these  illegal 
activities. 

"It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  of 
our  desire  for  a  better  atmosphere,  that 
the  United  States  has  carefully  considered 
the  issues  arising  from  the  absence  of  rep- 
resentation of  Peking  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"Two  facts  bear  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
attitude  of  my  country  toward  any  attempted 
solution. 

""First,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
is  a  founding  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  rights  are  clear.  The  United 
States  will  vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to 
exclude  the  representative  of  the  Republic 
of  China  from  the  United  Nations  in  order 
to  put  representatives  of  Communist  China 
in  their  place. 

"The  second  fact  is  that  Communist  China, 
unlike  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  this 
Organization,  has  put  forward  special  and 
extraordinary  terms  for  consenting  to  enter 
the  United  Nations.  In  addition  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China,  there 
are  also  demands  to  transform  and  pervert 
this  Organization  from  its  Charter  pur- 
poses— some  of  them  put  forward  as  recently 
as  yesterday." 

Later  he  said:  "Will  they  refrain  from  put- 
ting forward  clearly  unacceptable  terms;  and 
are  they  pr«paxed  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  particular 
the  basic  CbartM'  obligation  to  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state?" 

I  submit,  Bfr.  Speaker,  that  the  answer  is 
a  clear  and  emphatic  "No". 

Mr.  SpecUter,  we  are  approaching  a  crossroad 
at  which  we  either  educate  otuselves,   our 


allies,  and  our  enemies  In  the  nature  of 
human  behavior,  using  this  knowledge  to  pro- 
mote future  behavior,  or  we  continue  along 
a  road  leading  to  serious  impairment  or 
dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  as  we  know 
it  today. 

There  Is  a  Chinese  ideograph  for  "crisis". 
It  is  made  up  of  two  characters.  The  first  Is 
"challenge"  and  the  second  Is  "opportunity". 
We  are  faced  with  both  challenge  and  op- 
portunity today.  So  far  as  the  entrance  into 
the  United  Nations  of  Communist  China  Is 
concerned  let  us  face  the  one  and  seize  the 
other. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HITNGARIAN  REVOLT 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c-onsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 23  will  mark  the  10th  anniversar>'  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt  during  which  the 
Hungarian  patriots  demonstrated  again 
in  world  histor>'  that  men  who  love  free- 
dom will  not  submit  to  enslavement  and 
will  fight  and  die  rather  than  live  under 
tyranny  and  oppression 

The  swift  explosive  action  of  the  Hun- 
garian patnota  in  rebelling  against  Soviet 
domination  on  October  23.  1956,  appeared 
at  first  victorious.  A  new  government 
was  formed  under  Imre  Nagy,  and  on 
October  31  it  was  announced  that  the 
Kremlin  had  agreed  to  withdraw  Soviet 
troops  from  Hungary.  Their  evacuation 
began  that  day. 

On  November  2.  in  a  sudden  and  shock- 
ing repudiation  of  their  pledge.  Russian 
tanks,  troops,  and  other  equipment 
streamed  back  across  the  Hungarian 
border  defeating  the  Hungarian  forces 
with  sheer  might,  and  by  November  4, 
any  effective  resistance  of  the  Hungar- 
ian rebels  had  been  crushed. 

Once  again,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  had  given  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  proof  of  its  treachery  and  du- 
plicity. Again,  it  was  made  clear  that 
Communist  promises  and  agreements  are 
worthless,  whenever  it  serves  Communist 
purposes  to  break  them 

During  the  13  days  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt.  40.000  Hungarians  were  arrested. 
2.400  were  executed,  and  an  estimated 
200.000  fled  into  exile  Over  25.000  Hun- 
garians were  reported  killed  in  Buda- 
pest alone,  many  of  them  civilians  tak- 
ing part  in  the  fightmg,  and  at  least 
50.000  were  wounded. 

Of  the  refugees  who  fled  into  Austria, 
many  were  free  Hungarian  fighters  and 
Hungarian  soldiers  who  crossed  the  bor- 
der after  firing  their  last  cartridges  at 
the  Russians. 

Tile  courage  and  determination  with 
which  the  Hungarian  rebels — with  no 
help  from  any  outside  .source — armed 
only  with  a  few  guns  and  farm  imple- 
ments— faced  the  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  all  of  us. 

The  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica was  with  the  freedom  fighters  during 
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the  fateful  13  days  of  ihe  Hur-^'ana;  rt- 
volt.  Toda>',  Llif  Amencaz:  ptt^jp.e  juln 
with  Axnencar-b  uf  Hariganaji  df.s<>-i.t  in 
our  Nation  and  wiih  tlie  HuRffarlan  j^o- 
pie  abroad  ::\  ihe  prayer  for  the  ultuaate 
full  restoration  of  H'-m^ar>'  s  lndep<nd- 
ence 


IMPHOVFX)    AIRLINP:    -FAiVlCE    FOR 
i'lKDMONT    CAROLINAS 

Mr   WinTENER      Mr    Speaker.  1  ask 

iirLaninu)u.s  consent  :o  ex'.-end  my  re- 
m&rlcs  at  tl.i^j  ;>oiiit  in  tiie  f'tei  ord 

The  HPEL\KER  l5  Uiere  objectlcn  to 
the  request  ^f  the  v'p:/:er:;an  from  North 
Carolina ' 

There  -A^a^  no  ■  bjfx-tion 

Mr  wmiENEK  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
dellKhtt^  U)  read  tn  the  public  presa  that 
the  Cp.arlotte,  N C.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  launched  an  efTort  to  Improve 
comm-rr.d:  a;rLme  service  Into  the 
Charlotte  area. 

While  :hf>  Charlotte  Airport  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
the  seniice  of  the  airlines  is  of  arreat  con- 
cern to  peop.e  in  a  much  'AidtT  arei .  A 
great  por:;jr.  of  the  Piedni  r.t  Carollnas 
la  served  by  this  air  facility,  and  unless 
adequate  service  is  provided  by  the  air- 
lines people  throuxhout  our  ar»^a  suffer 

Charlotte  Ls  currently  served  by  Delta. 
Eastern,  I-'uni;:.  -n:  S»iuir.'--r'-..  and  United 
Airlines  The  luug- haul  traffic  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  Delta.  Eastern, 
and    L'r.i-ed      It    Is    in    this    long-haul 


service  that  our  people  find  their  princi- 
pal complaint  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
service. 

I  am  advised  that  during  the  past  5 
years  Delta  Airlines  has  reduced  the 
number  of  flights  serving  Charlotte 
from  4  to  2  and  that  United  Airlines  has 
made  a  similar  reduction  in  service. 
The  Eastern  Airlines  schedule  on  the 
North-South  line  are  grossly  Inadtxjuate 
and  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  the 
schedule  several  years  ago. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  should  join  hands  with 
the  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
an  effort  to  see  that  the  present  carriers 
serving  the  Charlotte  area  furnish  ade- 
quate airline  service.  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  provide  such  service  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  other  carriers  who  will 
give  adequate  service  might  be  author- 
ired  to  serve  the  Charlotte  area  public 

This  Ls  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district, 
and  I  stand  ready  to  be  of  any  assistance 
that  I  can  to  them  in  bringing  about  a 
more  adequate  airline  service  at  the 
Charlotte  Airport. 


CONGRESSMAN  SITIATTON  RE- 
PORTS ON  RESULTS  OP  1966 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTION- 

NAIRE.   35TH    DISTRICT    OF    NEW 
YORK 
Mr   STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   to   extend   my   re- 


nairks  at  thLs  ;><)lnt  in  the  Record  and 
include  txtraiu-ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKIi.  Ls  tiiere  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  tlie  Kentleman  from  New 
York.' 

There  ua.s  no  objection 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  a.s  I 
have  done  each  year,  I  iun  herewith  in- 
corjwratlng  into  the  Record  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  the  annual  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  the  pe^»ple  of  my  district  In 
upstate  New  York 

I  make  no  clami  to  presenting  a  scien- 
tific poll,  but  over  the  years  have  found 
its  results  interesting.  Instructive,  and 
pretty  much  in  line  with  what  seem  from 
other  Indication  to  be  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  my  district. 

Before  presenting  the  formal  tablua- 
tion  may  I  just  point  out  that  the  party 
enrollment  in  this  upwtate  New  York 
district  Is  2'^  to  1  Republican.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  carried  the  district  in  1964. 
But  It  traditionally  votes  Republican  i:i 
State  and  national  contests,  and  most  of 
the  district  was  repre-senl-ed  In  this  House 
for  40  years  by  our  late  esteemed  col- 
league and  friend  from  New  York,  Hon 
John  Taber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  120,000  question- 
naire cards  were  mailed  out  In  early 
Setpember.  More  thaii  1 1 ,000  have  been 
returned,  a  response  of  almost  10  per- 
cent, which  Is  usually  regarded  as  a  verv 
good  measure  of  response. 

The  questiorvs,  the  tabulation  of  the 
answers,  and  a  few  brief  comments  on 
them  follow : 


popularity,  at  5 
tially  since  last 


1.  Which 

(») 
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On  the  other  hand  the  key  provUlon  of 
the  19«6  civil  rights  bill  and  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  both  of  which 
passed  the  House  by  wide  margins,  with  my 
support,  are  not  favored  But  the  exten- 
sion of  minimum  wi\ge  legislation  to  farm 
employees  whlrh  I  opposed.  Is  favored  by  a 
modest  margin  niP  remaining  issues  have 
not  yet  come  up  for  a  vote. 
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popularity,   at  38.7%,  has  slipped  substan- 
tially since  last  year's  poll  wben  It  stood  at 
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TRIBUTE   TO   CONGRESSMAN   HAR- 
LEY  O  STAGOERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  KeeI  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  re\ise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEE  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  closing  hours  of  the  historic 
89th  Congress,  a  Congress  that  will  stand 
out  in  history  as  the  responsible  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  that  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  American  people, 
I  rise  in  my  humble  way  to  pay  tribute 
to  West  Virginia's  native  son  and  distin- 
guished statesman,  Congressman  Har- 
LEY  O.  Staggers. 

Congressman  Staggers  is  the  dean  of 
our  delegation.  He  has  brought  honor  to 
our  home  State  by  his  effective  service 
as  chaii-man  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  chairmanship  of  this  extremely 
important  committee  is  one  of  the  most 
difBcult  and  demanding  assignments  In 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

He  has  reflected  utmost  credit  upon 
his  district,  our  home  State,  and  our 
Nation. 

By  his  dedicated  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative  Stag- 
ctRS  has  substantially  contributed  to  the 
record  of  this  Congress  that  will  soon  be 
permanently  recorded  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Congressman  Staggers  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  on  November  12.  1948,  as  a 
Member  of  the  81st  Congress.  On  April 
6,  1951,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. On  January  13, 1966,  Represent- 
ative Staggers  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  chairmanship  of  this  commit- 
tee. Under  hLs  leadership  during  this  9- 
month  period  approximately  28  miajor 
bills  have  been  reported  by  his  committee. 

For  example,  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Safety  Act  of  1966  was  reported 
from  his  committee  and  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  record  vote  of 
371-fl 

Another  major  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  other  day  by  a  vote 
of  300-8.  This  legislaUon.  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act.  should  be  prop- 
erly called  the  housewives'  bill. 

The  Congre.ss  passed  H.R.  706  which 
established  the  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  back- 
log of  undecided  claims  of  rallroEid  em- 
ployees pending  before  the  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board.  It  should  be  noted 
that  tiUs  measure  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  380-0. 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act  of  1966.  which  was 
reported  by  thLs  committee,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
364-0. 


The  railroad  freight  car  supply  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  306-27. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  many  im- 
portant health  bills  which  have  been  re- 
ported imder  his  leadership  and  time  does 
not  permit  a  listing  at  this  time  of  the 
other  Immrtant  legislative  measures 
successfully  considered  by  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

A  composite  picture  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague — of  his  character,  his 
approach  to  current  Issues,  his  methods, 
his  alms — Is  clearly  described  from  the 
published  appraisals  of  competent  and 
experienced  newsmen  who  have  no  per- 
sonal Interest  In  his  career.  Some  of 
them  may  be  of  interest. 

Broadcasting,  January  3.  1966: 

Representative  Harlet  Orrin  Staggers, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  is  a  quiet 
man.  ...  He  succeeds  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Hou«8  Commcroe  Committee.  ...  At  that 
time,  Member  Stacgkbs  will  be  transformed 
to  Chairman  Staggebs.  and  there  could  be 
a  change  Ih  his  demeanor. 

Mr.  Staggers  will  be  called  upon  to  hear 
all  sides  and  to  weigh  the  evidence  presented 
both  for  and  against  new  legislation.  He  in- 
tends to  hear  all  sides.  As  he  said  last  week: 
"Any  segment  of  society  we  have  to  deal  with 
has  no  fear  of  me.  I  Intend  to  give  every  one 
his  fair  say  on  each  issue." 

Roll  Call,  January  20,  1966: 

For  18  years  Haklet  O.  Stagcebs,  of  Keyser, 
W.  Va.,  was  a  quiet  hard-working  Congress- 
man, well-liked  by  his  colleagues,  but  rela- 
tively unknown  away  from  Capitol  Hill. 

Now  Staggers,  57,  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  America,  a  lawmaker  who 
will  move  increasingly  into  national  promi- 
nence in  years  to  come.  A  white-haired,  gre- 
garious Congressman  with  an  Intellectual 
bent,  he  has  been  given  Immense  power  of 
leadership  ...  in  keeping  with  Staggers' 
past  tendency  to  minimize  publicity,  the 
event  seemsd  to  attract  little  public  notice — 
but  the  board  chairman  and  corporate  mo- 
guls of  American  industry  were  watching 
with  keen  Interest,  and  they  were  well  aware 
that  much  attention  would  have  to  be  paid 
from  now  on  to  the  thoughts  and  objectives 
of  the  new  chairman. 

.  .~r Staggers  has  been  called  a  liberal. 
But  Staggers  sees  himself  as  merely  moving 
along  with  the  current  swing  of  modern 
events — a  swing  which  will  stop  of  Its  own 
accord  when  it  has  moved  far  enough  "The 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been  filed 
with  succeasive  swings  toward  liberalism  and 
conservatism — toward  the  right  or  the  left, 
as  we  say,"  he  believes.  "While  we  are  in 
one  of  the  swings,  whether  it  Is  toward  the 
left  or  the  right,  we  find  It  Impossible  to  see 
how  change  In  that  direction  should  ever 
ceaM,  and  reverse  Itself.  Up  to  the  present 
time.  It  always  has."  Becaiise  of  this,  the 
CongresBman  lacks  .  .  .  fears  of  change. 
"Actually,"  be  says,  "no  world-shaking 
change  has  been  forced  on  the  Nation,  either 
economically,  socially,  or  politically.  What 
has  happened  is  that  little  changes  have  oc- 
curred with  striking  speed.  .  .  .  The  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  are  changes  in 
tbe  aTallablllty  of  things.  They  are  not 
changes  in  our  hosic  structure. 

"The  genius  of  America  lies  in  our  readi- 
ness to  make  small  changes  without  altering 
the  basic  nature  of  society,"  says  Staocebs. 
This  is  heady  philosophy  for  a  former  "cali- 
boy"  and  brakeman  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Oblo  BaBttMKl.  but  Staggers  has  come  a  long 
way  from  blB  bumble  beginnings.  .  .  . 

Stacobu  la  a  lawmaker  with  strong  aware- 
ness of  tbe  importance  of  the  Commerce 
Committee's  work.  Communication  and 
transportation  are.  he  believes,  the  two  basic 
factors  that  make   ovu'   Nation   great.     Be- 


cause It  deals  with  these  basics,  he  said,  the 

committee  has  more  responsibility  than  .iny 
other  over  the  things  that  affect  the  welfare 
of  Individual  American  citizens.  He  views 
its  mission  to  be  that  of  carrying  out  a  chief 
purpo-se  enunciated  In  the  preamble  of  our 
Constitution — to  "promote  the  general  wel- 
fare." 

Emory  and  Henry  alumnus,  spring, 
1966: 

Representative  Harlet  O.  Staggers,  '31,  has 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

After  graduating  from  E&H  where  he 
played  fullback  for  the  Ute  "Pedie  "  Jack- 
son's Wasps,  he  coached  football  and  taught 
science  and  math  at  Norton  (Va.)  High 
School,  coached  football  at  Potomac  State 
College,  was  a  sheriff  in  Mineral  County  (W. 
Va.  > ,  and  was  a  navigator  for  four  vears  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

He  did  graduate  work  at  Duke  and  North- 
western Universities.  In  1953  E&H  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree  o!  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  from  West 
Virginia's  Second  District  In  1948,  and  has 
been  a  Memlaer  since  then. 

A  few  lines  from  a  letter  to  the  editor 
column  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
February  11,  1966: 

Representative  Staggers  is  noted  for  be- 
ing intensely  loyai;  he  possesses  a  quiet 
dignity  and  personal  charm  that  is  conta- 
gious, and  an  unasstunlng  manner  combined 
with  unfailing  courteey  which  bears  the 
genuine  ring  of  sincerity  at  all  times  These 
traits,  combined  with  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cated service,  have  endeared  him  to  his  con- 
stituency with  a  lasting  respect. 

Rail  Pen.sion  Forum  News.  March 
1966: 

Tiie  wealth  of  experience  and  the  special- 
ized committee  service  in  the  House  will  cer- 
tainly prove  invaluable  in  Mr.  Staggers'  di- 
rection of  the  Important  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which  plays  such 
a  part  In  the  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

Roll  Call,  August  18.  1966: 

Chairman  Harlbtt  Staggers.  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  the  man  on  the  spot  In  Capitol 
Hill's  dealing  with  the  airline  strike,  won 
sincere  praise  from  Industry  spokesmen  for 
his  unbiased  role.  Though  long  identified 
as  a  liberal  Democrat  whose  sympathy  lies 
with  the  working  man,  Staggers  In  his  flrst 
big  test  as  chairman  gave  an  equal  break  to 
both  sides. 

Washington  Post,  August  30.  1966: 

Chairman  Staggers  ...  (on  auto  safety 
bill  I  led  the  floor  debate  skillfully.  In  con- 
ference he  proved   an   effective  negotiator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  leadership  has  been 

established,  the  verdict,  "Well  done  thy 
pood  and  faithful  .servant."  In  conclu- 
sion, may  our  Nation  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  experience — the  bene- 
fit of  his  invaluable  service — for  many 
years  to  come. 


HON.  HARLEY  O.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  In  paying  just  tribute  to 
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a  great  statesman  from  West  Virginia. 
the  Honorable  Harley  Staggers 

I  have  had  the  prr.  ilege  of  serving  on 
the  Important  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  with  Mr  Staggers 
for  many  years  and  have  come  to  know 
and  respect  him  for  \\ia  outstar:dlng 
ability  a.s  a  legislator  Since  he  be<'.ame 
chairman  of  our  committee  this  yeas  he 
has  displayed  'aierit*  for  leadership, 
patience,  and  fairness  which  we  all  ad- 
mire The  ^^nvlabie  record  he  has  com- 
piled during  the  past  IS  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  thl:>  body  has  earned  streat  praise 
for  him.  not  orily  In  his  native  State  but 
from  every  section  of  the  countrv 

As  the  89th  Congress  moves  toward 
adjournment  I  commend  Congressman 
STAGGsas  for  his  great  contributions  to 
our  Country  s  record  of  progress  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  West  Virginia  will  reelect  him 
as  their  Representative  for  many  years 
so  that  our  country  will  contLnue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  wisdom. 


COMMITTEE    ON    ENTEBSTATE    AND 
f^OREION   COMMERCE 

Mr  SPRINOER  Mr  SpeaJcer,  a  par- 
liamentary inq'ory 

The  SPEAKER  The  i^entleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry 

Mr  SPRINCrER  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
on  my  feet  and  I  was  leque.sttn?  recog- 
nition In  an  effort  to  understand  the  re- 
port tiled  by  the  gentleman  from  •rall- 
forma  Mr  McFallI  with  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  report  thereon  contains 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  sute 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  fMr 
McFall]  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  filed  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  S  985.  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
LabeUn^  Act 


THE     PRf>iIU&Js"I  S     F^OSmON     ON 
SOCIAL   SECURITY   BENEFITS 

Mr    HUTCHINSON      Mr    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  'Mr  Berry  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Reiord  ar.d  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  "* 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker  President 
Johnson  has  t<jld  the  American  people 
that  senior  clti/ens  should  be  receiving 
larger  checks  to  cover  the  Increased  cost 
of  llvin({  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Republicans  have  been  concerned  by  lack 
of  action  to  correct  this  tragic  situation 
and  there  have  been  a  hundred  of  us  Re- 
publicans In  the  House  who  have  spon- 
sored legislation  providing  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing escalation  to  those  on  social  security 
but  the  administration  has  blocked  our 
effort  until  now  on  the  eve  of  election 

If  the  President  was  really  Interested 
In  helping  our  older  citlcens  meet  rising 


living  costs,  he  would  have  supported 
these  Republican  efforts  10  months  ago, 
and  our  senior  citizens  could  have  been 
receiving  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  higher  cost  of  living,  which  the 
President  In  another  speech  referred  to 
as    so-called  Inflation." 

The  President's  decison  to  wait  until 
3  weeks  before  the  election  to  spread 
around  his  campaign  manna  raises 
serious  question  about  his  sincerity  The 
symptoms  point  to  an  election  eve  ail- 
ment which  will  probably  heal  up  after 
November  8 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  HUN- 
GARIAN REVOLT  AGAINST  RED 
RUSSIAN  TYRANNY 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the  Kcntle- 
man  from  CaMfomla  i  Mr  Bob  WilsovI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hunganan  revolt  against  Red  Russian 
tyranny  Instead  of  holding  out  hope 
for  this  and  neighboring  lands,  until  re- 
cently free  and  God  fearing,  the  Presi- 
dent links  Eastern  Europe  with  the  So- 
viet Union 

In  his  New  York  speech.  President 
Johnson  said: 

Wa  want  tli*  Soviet  Union  and  the  n»- 
Uooi  oX  Ea«t«m  Europe  to  know  that  we  and 
our  allla*  ttxtdl  go  atep-by-step  with  tbem 
Ju«t  u   far  aa   they  are   willing   to   advance. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  quick- 
est way  to  get  peace  with  honor  In  Viet- 
nam might  well  be  to  give  moral  sup- 
port to  the  Eastern  European  nations 
m    their   aspirations   for   freedom 

Nikita  Khrushchev's  fall  from  power 
eventually  was  aided  because  he  allowed 
conditions  to  develop  which  led  Hun- 
i?arlans  to  fight  Soviet  troops  with  their 
bare  hands  and,  second,  because  of  the 
brutal  and  treacherous  way  he  reestab- 
lished Soviet  power  in  Hungary  wltli 
the  whole  world  looking  on  agha.st 

Even  before  that.  Eastern  Europe  was 
a  sensitive  nerve  in  Russian  home  poli- 
tics; Vietnam,  far  away,  Is  not  Pres- 
sure In  Eastern  Europe  has  in  the  past, 
and  might  well  again,  get  results  from 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  which  neither 
more  and  more  troops  nor  abject  plead- 
ing  have   achieved   In   Vietnam. 

Peace  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
expeixse  of  human  freedom  Is  not  peace 
with  honor  Peace  at  any  price  may  be 
a  useful  ploy  domestically  but  it  will 
complete  the  downfall  of  dwindling 
-American  Influence  abroad  under  this 
administration 

The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  dem- 
onjstrated  anew  to  the  world,  man's  in- 
born opposition  t£>,  and  hatred  of. 
tyranny,  however,  mechanized  and  mod- 
emiaed.  Why  not  make  use  of  the  spirit 
still  active  In  Eastern  Europe  to  force  a 
peace  with  honor  Inst^ead  of  selling  out? 


TOP      FHA       APPRAISERS      RETIRE 
RATHER   THAN   TWIST   PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Del  Clawson) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

Ttie  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan:* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  attention  was  recently  invited  to  the 
September  Issue  of  the  Appraiser,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Institute  of  Rt-al 
Estate  Appraisers,  an  affiliate  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
The  article  to  which  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  is  entitled  "Top  FHA 
Appraisers  Retire  Rather  Than  Twist 
Principles." 

The  article  discusses  the  recent  re- 
tirement of  two  professional  appraisers 
from  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. One  was  the  Chief  of  the  Valuation 
Section  of  FILA  who  has  served  14  years 
4ith  the  Agency.  The  other  was  Director 
of  the  Appraisal  and  Mortgage  Risk  Di- 
vision who  had  served  the  FHA  for  29 
years. 

The  reason  given  for  these  two  retire- 
ments, according  to  the  Appraisal  In- 
stitute article,  is  that  the  FHA  in  ad- 
ministering the  rent  supplement  program 
is  violating  fundamental  concepts  of  fair 
market  value.  Realizing  the  controversy 
generated  In  the  Congress  over  this  pro- 
gram and  the  narrow  vote  with  which  it 
survived.  I  am  sure  that  the  House  is 
Interested  in  this  alleged  perversion  of 
basic  appraisal  principles  by  the  FHA  In 
administering  this  program. 

SecUon  101 'd)  of  the  1965  Housing  Act 
provides  that  the  rent  supplement  for 
any  unit  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  rental  for  such 
unit  exceeds  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's 
Income  as  determined  by  the  administra- 
tor. "Fair  market  rental"  is  a  phrase  of 
art  in  the  appraisal  profession  and  with 
respect  to  all  other  FHA  programs  the 
Agency  follows  the  definition  of  the  ap- 
praisal profession.  However,  with  re- 
spect to  rent  supplement  projects,  ap- 
parently the  P7IA  ha.5  adopted  a  different 
and  unique  deflmtlon  With  respect  to 
rent  supplement  projects,  the  FHA  has 
decided  that  "fair  market  rental"  will  be 
deemed  to  be  the  lower  of  only  two  fig- 
ures: First,  the  national  maximum  rents 
for  such  housing  as  approved  by  FHA 
which  may  be  Increased  as  much  as  25 
percent  In  high-cost  areas,  or  second,  the 
rents  that  would  be  needed  to  cover  the 
costs  of  a  project,  including  all  mortgage 
charges  and  a  limlt^l  dividend  or  a  5- 
percent  contingency  reserve  income  for 
the  sponsor  owner. 

Tills  means  that  a  rent  .supplement 
project  could  exist  alongside  another 
FHA  un.subsidi/ed  project  with  the  lat- 
ter charging  $80  per  month  rent  because 
that  Is  the  fair  market  rental,  while  the 
rent  supplement  project  for  a  compara- 
ble unit  is  charging  $100  per  month 
rent.  This  Is  a  program  for  poor  peo- 
ple?    Thus  with  the  new  deflniUon  the 


rent  supplement  Is  Increased  because  the 
FHA  has  not  followed  the  customary 
definition  of  fair  market  value. 

It  Is  not  practical  to  offer  a  statutory 
definition  of  'fair  market  rental."  How- 
ever, the  FHA  should  not  have  one  defi- 
nition for  fair  market  value  for  one  pro- 
gram and  another  definition  for  all  the 
other  programs. 

I  hope  that  when  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner appears  before  the  House  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittee  next  year 
;n  connection  with  rent  supplement 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1968  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee  will  succeed 
In  bringing  the  FHA  back  to  basic  con- 
cepts of  real  estate  appraisals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
the  appraiser  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

[Prom  The  Appraiser,  September  1966] 

Top  tola   Appraisers   Retire   Rather    Than 

Twist  Principles 

Jotin  R.  Lynch,  a  Member  of  the  Appraisal 
Inatltute  for  26  years  (^972).  retired  early 
thl«  iuninier  as  Chief  of  the  Valuation  Sec- 
tion at  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  In  Washington, 
DC,  with  which  he  had  been  aseoclated  14 
years. 

He  elected  to  retire  rather  than  tacrlfioe 
hii  principles  as  an  M.A.I,  and  otherwise 
violate  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  the  real 
estate  appraisal  profession.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  WaJdemar  Welchbrodt, 
SRA  and  Director  of  the  FHA's  Appraisal  and 
Mortgage  Risk  Division  also  left  the  agency 
alter  29  years  service,  reportedly  for  the 
same  reasons. 

The  situation  that  precipitated  Mr.  Lynch 's 
retirement  was  admlnlstratlvs  action  by 
other  officials  In  FHA  that  grossly  distorted 
tlie  meaning  of  recognized  appraisal  termi- 
nology in  a  manner  that  also  might  be  sus- 
ceptible to  interpretation  as  a  deliberate  vlo- 
laUon  of  tiie  Intent  of  the  new  rent  supple- 
ment program  enacted  as  part  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  legislation,  which  was  en- 
acted with  the  support  of  NAJR.EB,  authorizes 
federal  subsidy  pa.vments  to  the  owners  of 
PHA-flnanced  housing  erected  for  certain 
categories  of  low-Income  families  to  cover 
the  amount  of  each  tenet's  rent  in  excess 
of  one-quarter  of  his  Income  and  up  to  "the 
/air  market  rental"  of  his  unit  (Section  101, 
subparagraph  d ) . 

When  non-appraisal  personnel  at  FHA 
headquarters  drafted  the  regulations  to  Im- 
plement this  program  last  spring,  however, 
they  wrote  a  provision  that :  when  the  terms 
"economic  rent,"  "fair  market  rental,"  or 
"FHA-approved  rent"  are  used  In  connec- 
tion with  this  program  they  will  be  deemed 
to  the  lower  of  only  two  figures:  ( A) ,  the  na- 
tional maximum  rents  for  such  housing  ap- 
proved by  FHA.  which  may  i>e  increased  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  in  "high  coct"  areas,  or, 
(B),  the  rents  that  would  be  needed  to  cover 
Uie  costs  of  a  project.  Including  all  mortg^age 
charges    and    a    limited-dividend    or    a    6% 

"contingency      reserve"      Income      for      the 
aponsor-owner  organization 

By  this  approach,  it  can  be  seen,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  could  arise.  In  an  area 
where  the  true  "economic  rent"  or  "fair  mar- 
ket rental  '  for  a  law-Income  housing  unit 
was  (80  a  month  d)  iDecause  of  the  prevail- 
ing vacancy  factor,  it  might  require  a  rent 
of  (110  a  month  (2)  to  cover  the  costs  In 
opuon  B  In  the  FHA  formula  outlined  above, 
and  the  maximum  rent  for  such  units  al- 
lowed by  FHA  might  be  (120  per  month  (3). 
In  such  a  situation,  under  the  FHA  reg\ila- 

Uo&s,  an  appraiser  would  be  required  to  dis- 


regard the  true  $80  "eoonotnlc  rent"  and  in- 
stead identify  and  process  the  (110  figure  as 
"economic  rent"  or  "fair  market  rental," 
notwithatandlng  the  availability  of  com- 
parable units  In  the  market  for  (80  a  month. 
In  complete  disregard  of  the  "fair  market 
rental"  provision  in  the  law,  it  also  would  ap- 
pear, the  subsidy  payments  in  such  a  case 
would  cost  taxpayers  the  difference  between 
one-quarter  of  a  subsidized  tenant's  Income 
and  $110  per  month,  instead  of  $80  per 
month,  the  true  "fair  market  rental"  value 
for  such  a  unit. 

The  ultimate  In  economic  folly  under  this 
distorted  definition  of  "economic  rent"  and 
"fair  market  rental"  by  FHA  could  be  two 
buildings  side  by  side  containing  generally 
comparable  units:  one  erected  in  1962  and 
occupied  by  non-subsidized  tenants  paying 
$80  a  month,  and  with  a  20  per  cent  vacancy, 
tot  example;  the  other  fully  occupied  at  $110 
a  month  by  subsidised  tenants,  because  tbeir 
rents  above  one-quarter  of  their  Income  and 
in  excess  of  genuine  fair  market  rental  as  de- 
fined by  the  appraisal  profession  was  tvelng 
paid  by  Washington  out  of  taxpayers'  funds. 
(Or,  If  not  occupied  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  subsidised  tenants,  and  unable  to  com- 
pete against  economic  rents,  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  building  would  soon  de- 
fault on  its  mortagage  and  become  anotlier 
FHA  distress  property.) 

Mr.  Lyncb's  dlsctuslons  with  liigher  FHA 
o£B.clals  about  the  way  the  regulations  mis- 
construed appraisal  terms  and  in  effect 
direct  appraisers  to  adopt  spurious  concepts 
were  imheeded.  Unwilling  to  condone  them, 
he  retired.     So  did  Mr.  Weichbrodt. 

If  appraisers  m  other  federal  agencies  in 
Washington  have  not  publicly  expressed  any 
support  for  the  actions  of  their  confreres, 
they  have  been  equally  discreet  in  not  hand- 
ing any  bouquets  to  the  FHA  or  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment either. 


TRADE  EMBARGO  WITH  RHODESIA 
FOOLISH  AND  IRRESPONSIBLE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Johnson  administration  is 
opening  the  door  to  trade  with  most  of 
the  Communist  nations,  it  becomes  com- 
pletely foolish  and  irresponsible  for  the 
administration  to  maintain  its  trade  em- 
bargo with  Rhodesia.  This  awkward 
position  was  taken  at  the  behest  of  Great 
Britain,  who  continues  by  subterfuge  to 
trade  with  Rhodesia  on  all  Items  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  includes  copper,  chrome,  and  to- 
bacco. This  nonsensical  position  Is 
pointed  up  by  a  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  one  of  my  constitutents. 
a  nurseryman  who  grows,  among  other 
things,  Macadsmila  nut  trees  for  sale 
throughout  the  world.  He  received  an 
order  for  a  shipment  of  30  bare-root 
trees  from  Rhodesia,  accompanied  by 
a  bank  draft  to  pay  for  them,  plus  the  air 
freight  delivery.  The  purchaser  had 
been  told  by  our  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  that  there 
was  no  restriction  on  American  export  of 


horticultural  planting  material  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds. 

My  constituent,  Mr.  "Wells  W.  Miller,  of 
"Vista,  Calif.,  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
trees   for   air   shipment,    and    delivered 
them  to  the  International  Airport  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  U.S.  customs  official 
refused  to  grant  a  clearance  to  Rhodesia. 
This   is   the   height   of   Irresponsibility. 
Our  position  vis-a-\is  Rhodesia,  as  an- 
nounced by  Ambassador  Goldberg,  and 
President  Johnson,  is  bsised  on  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  not  recognize 
nor  do  business  with  a  "minority  govern- 
ment."   If  that  were  true,  we  would  be 
forced  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
about  80  percent  of  the  countries  which 
are      "minority      governments,"      some 
headed  by  native  Africans,  and  others 
headed  by  native  Arabics.     Nasser  was 
never  elected  by  popular  vote     He  be- 
came President  by  way  of  the  revolution, 
and  Is  simply  the  head  of  a  ruling  elite. 
Who  elected  Haile  Selassie,  the  Lion  of 
Juda,    and    the    Dictator    of    Ethopla? 
Would  anybody  dare  say  that  that  about 
the  President  of  the  Congo,  or  of  Ghana, 
or  Nigeria,  or  Zanzibar,  or  Burundi,  or 
Molli,  or  Zambodia?     The  answer  is  a 
simple  and  emphatic  "nobodj-."     They 
simply  arrogated   vmto  themselves   the 
peculiar  privilege  of  power.    Many  of  the 
governments  which  we  recognize  are  de- 
fact  of  governments,  but  because  Rho- 
desia happens  to  have  a  white  head  of 
state,  he  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  even  though  it  has  been  proved 
beyond   any   question   that  Rhodesia  is 
one  of  the  most  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative governments  in  all  of  Africa, 
and   has   brought   to   that   country   the 
highest  standards  of  education  and  living 
that  exists  in  the  other  emerging  coun- 
tries of   Africa,   with    Lhe   exception   of 
South  Africa.    This  is  the  height  of  dis- 
crimination on  our  part.    Discrimination 
which  we  so  abhor  In  our  own  cotuitry, 
but  practice  worldwide 

I  sent  the  above  referred  to  letter  to 
the  State  Department  with  the  simple 
notation,  '  "Wliat  is  all  this  nonsense 
about?" 

Commonsense  and  common  dignity 
demands  that  this  c^untrj-  revise  its  for- 
eign policy.  It  should  point  out  that 
Rhodesia  is  one  country  that  is  not  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  North 
"Vietnam,  but  we  want  to  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  which  is  furnishing  the 
air  fighters,  ammunition,  and  material 
to  destroy  our  own  fighting  American 
boys  in  South  "Vietnam.  Stupid.  Stupid. 
Stupid. 

WHAT  POLL  IS  FREEMAN  READING? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  ir.Htter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  held  a 
press  conference  earlier  this  we?k  at 
which  he  predicted  that  his  party  would 
receive  a  big  farm  vote  in  this  year's 
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elecuor.s  An  Mftflto  ^-  the  Washlii^ujn 
Post  or.  Ocober  W  reports!  that  Free- 
num  'predicts  ye? t-erday  tiiat  Dem.xrrats 
would  draw  ihe  bigxest  farm  vot«-  in  al- 
mo6t  20  vears   '     The  article  continued: 

lYeernaa  pro<.lu."«cl  the  "whive  T.»ap«r"  to 
show  a  hat  t^«  Aln.:n.itri',K)ti  hah  b««n  do- 
ing f  ir  r'^rnl  AiiieriCH  iaUeiy  He  recom- 
mendeU  :t  ,is  i  ^arrly  cinnp  iigr.  cltK'iment 
for  Deni.x^raUc  cax'.dld.i'.^s  wl'h  i  .'iUm  v -.t^ 
to  C'.ilt^va-^  t^.Io  '  i'.. 

There  ls  another  ;mbiicatic-:i  that  the 
Freeman  candidates  should  take  along 
with  their  "white  papt^r  '  when  they  go 
out  to  talk  t.)  the  farmers.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  booit  entitled  1961  Through 
1965:  The  Fanners'  Worst  Five  Years 
writU'n  by  a  high  ofQcial  In  the  r>'part- 
ment  of  A^-nculture  The  author  Mr. 
Prank  LeRou.x.  who  recently  resigned  as 
the  General  Sales  Manaser  of  the  For- 
eign Areicultural  Service,  has  presented 
a  devastatlngiy  accurate  account  of  the 
Freeman  farm  policies  duriruj  the  psi-st 
5  years  DsmE  the  USDA's  own  stati.s- 
tlca.  LeRoux  proves  that  the  Fre«'man 
years  have  produced  the  lowest  levels  for 
furmers  In  the  history  of  farm  programs 
In  the  following  catetfories  First,  share 
of  gross  national  product:  second,  return 
on  gross  sales,  third,  return  on  total 
capital  Investment,  fourth,  return  on 
capital  investment  per  farm:  f^fth.  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar:  sixth    >hare  of 


the  food  dollar;  seventh,  level  of  parity 
of  income:  eighth,  return  for  farmers 
versxis  Government  salaries:  ninth,  re- 
turn for  farming  versus  all  other  major 
businesses:  and  tenth,  performance  on 
campaign  promises. 

Mr.  LeRoux  concludes: 

By  almost  every  conceivable  stAndard.  this 
ha«  been  tlie  worst  5  years  for  the  .\merlcan 
fanner  of  any  administrative  period  regard- 
leas  of  party  In  modern  .American  a^lcul- 
tural  history. 

The  Washington  Post  article  quoted 
Freeman  as  saying : 

Parm  policy  under  the  Democrats  Is  a 
ptUB  factor,  more  so  than  In  any  election 
since  I  have  been  Secretary.  In  spite  of  the 
political  flak  about  this,  the  farmers  In  this 
country  are  a  pretty  shrewd  group.  They 
know  this  (prosperity)  didn't  happen  by  ac- 
cident. 

Is  the  "prosperity"  to  which  Freeman 
Is  referring  the  fact  that  farmers'  par- 
ity has  averaged  78  percent  during  the 
Freeman  years,  the  lowest  in  history? 
Is  it  merely  "political  flak"  when  LeRoux. 
a  devout  Democrat  who  was  appointed 
to  a  high  departmental  post  by  a  E)emo- 
cratlc  administration,  charges  m  his 
book: 

Oxirlng  the  greatest  p>roeperlty  In  the  his- 
tory of  man,  a  record  such  as  this  78  percent 
of  parity  could  only  have  been  acccwnpllshed 
through  intent. 

Farm  Journal  Poll,^  Novembrr  1968 
(In  paroant) 


r;.e  r  .st  article  Cuntlnues. 

Freeinaii  acknnwledged  that  the  doUrtx's 
value  "has  eroded  somewhat  " 

Freeman  is  gettii^g  almost  as  good  .k 
understatement  and  "onellners"  as  Bob 
Hope 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  Republican  Pres- 
ident said:  "You  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time."  In  the  case  of  farmerv 
you  connot  fool  tht^ra  at  all.  Mr.  Frfo- 
man  mu.st  have  been  "reatly  shocked  at 
the  results  of  the  Farm  Journal  poll  for 
1966.  which  were  released  today. 

The  pre.ss  release  which  accompanied 
the  poll  results  summarized: 

A  majority  of  farm  owners  and  opera t-:..'-': 
resjxjBding  to  a  survey  conducted  by  F  j-.r. 
Journal,  national  farm  miigalne,  summed 
up  their  feelings  by  voting  that  both  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  are  doing  a  "poor'  Job.  Nine  out 
of  10  were  against  continuing  our  present 
jxjllcy  In  Vietnam.  The  siinte  number  felt 
the  best  way  to  curb  Inflatu  n  would  t>e  to  cut 
Federal  spending.  Nearly  two  out  of  three 
want  the  government  to  get  completely  out" 
of  the  business  of  farm  supports  and  con- 
trols. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  permission  I  will 
now  uisert  the  results  of  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal poll  for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  for  the  benefit  of  our  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture: 
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,  In  which  results  will  ht 


INTERNAL  SECURITY'   ACT 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Uilnoia  iMrs.  Rcid]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  thla  point  In  the 
R»coRD  and  Include  extraneoua  mat^r. 


TT-.e  SPE.\KFR  l5  there  objection  to 
t.he  request  'if  the  trentleman  from 
Mlch.l.Ran'' 

There  was  no  i>b]ecUon 

Mrs  REID  of  IlilnoLs  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rftjret  tha'  I  wa-s  nrt  pr«*seiit  In  the 
Hoiise  ye.it«.'rday  when  Lfie  vote  was  taken 


:..n  HR  12047,  a  bill  Ut  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950.  Let  me  say, 
however  that  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye  " 

I  support  H.R  12047  because  I  feel  It 
serves  a  special  neeti  m  a  special  situa- 
tion.   I  am  aware,  as  are  all  Members  of 
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ihe  House,  that  we  do  have  statutes  at 
;hi.s  time  relating  to  trading  with  the 
enemy,  export  control,  foreigrn  agents 
ipcistration.  sabotage,  treason,  and 
i^iii-^rs  designed  to  protect  our  Internal 
.<;ecurity  in  time  of  national  emergency 
or  declared  war  I  feel,  nevertheless, 
ilmt  present  law  s  are  limited  in  thair  ef- 
fectiveness in  protecting  the  United 
Stales  and  its  Armed  Forces  against  in- 
tentional injury  by  those  who  would  fur- 
nish money  and  supplies  to  forces  now 
fighting  against  us  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  our 
committee  has  cited  In  its  report  Inci- 
dents where  citizens  who  disagree  with 
our  Government's  Vietnam  policy,  for 
whatever  reason,  have  organized  to  fur- 
nish aid  to  the  at(gressoi-s  or  have  deliber- 
ately attempted  to  obstruct  troop  move- 
ments. The  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
official  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  apparently  permits  them  to 
avoid  prosecution  under  existing  stat- 
utes 

I  fully  recognize  the  right  of  any 
.\inerican  to  disagree  with  policies  of  our 
Government,  and  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  orderly  dissent.  There  Is  both 
a  legal  and  moral  question  In  the  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  dealing  In  this 
legislation,  which  the  Congress,  in  my 
judgment,  has  an  obligation  to  clarify. 
A  number  of  our  Members  have  visited 
with  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  as  I  did  less 
than  a  year  ago;  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  tliere  know  that  to  our  GI's 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  there,  the 
war  Is  just  as  real,  even  If  undeclared.  I 
am  glad,  therefore,  that  the  House  has 
acted  favorably  on  H.R.  12047. 


tion  it  proposes  zoning  and  school  bus- 
ing strictly  for  the  purpose  of  integra- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  cost  will  be  to 
the  taxpayer  In  his  rights  or  in  his  pock- 
etbook.  This  bUl  is  discrimination  in 
reverse.  Just  as  so  many  other  pieces 
of  legislation  that  has  passed  this  body, 
it  assumes  the  rights  and  liberties  of  one 
group  in  order  to  pacify  another  group. 

In  our  own  Nation's  Capital,  the  most 
dependent  city  In  America  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  have  the  fastest 
growing  ghetto  in  the  world,  with  a 
greater  increase  in  crime,  immorality, 
theft,  and  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
than  In  any  other  area  in  America.  Yet, 
all  of  the  tax  money  being  spent  in 
Washington  on  welfare  programs  has 
offered  no  improvement. 

The  observation  has  been  made  that 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children  that 
work  for  a  living  in  the  Nations  Capital 
for  $5,200  a  year  are  no  better  off  than 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children  on  all 
of  Washington's  giveaway  programs. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  workers 
throughout  our  country.  When  a  group 
of  i>eople  are  paid  not  to  work,  they  have 
no  Incentive.  I  believe  in  busing  people 
to  jobs  in  order  that  they  might  earn 
themselves  an  honest  living,  instead  of 
busing  children  across  our  cities  to  try 
to  oMnply  with  the  demands  of  our  "one 
worlders"  who  are  so  immoral  they  would 
make  the  many  races  created  by  God 
into  one  race. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  ACT 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  . 

There  was  no  objection.    ' 

Mr  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposed  Demonstration  Cities  Act  for 
many  reasons: 

First  and  foremost,  this  bill  is  nothing 
more  than  a  further  step  by  the  so-called 
Great  Society  in  its  drive  to  take  over 
all  areas  of  government  from  the  small- 
est local  government — through  the  pro- 
posed Rural  Community  Development 
Act — on  up  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
complex — through  this  so-called  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Act. 

Already  the  various  agencies  within 
the  Great  Society's  bureaucracy  are  as- 
suming legislative  authority  In  establish- 
ing illegal  guidelines.  The  recent  school 
desegregation  guidelines  and  the  guide- 
lines forced  on  hospitals  in  compliance 
with  the  Medicare  program  are  typical 
examples  of  the  misuse  of  the  law  to 
achieve  purposes  outside  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  laws.  Now,  this  bill  will 
merely  add  more  open-end  power  to  the 
bureaucratic  heads  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  not  in  the  best 
Interest  of  most  Americaru.    In  one  sec- 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  THE  PUBLIC  NEED 
TO  KNOW? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miciilgan? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clarence 
J.  Browh,  Jr.],  addressed  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  Press  Association.  As  a  former 
newspaperman,  he  has  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  responsibility  of  the  press. 
His  comments  are  worthy  of  note  by  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  I  olTer  the 
text  of  his  speech  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
How  Much  Doi£  the  Public  Need  To  Know? 

I  come  to  you  today  aa  a  newspaperman 
more  than  aa  a  politician.  I  have  been  a 
newspaperman  longer  and  U  I  had  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  careers — rather  than 
being  In  them  concurrently — I  Xeel  confident 
that  I  would  cbooee  to  continue  to  be  a 
newspapamaa. 

Perhaps  I  am  Influenced  by  one  of  my 
nevapaper  coUeagoes  who  Is  the  great  and 
talented  e«Utor  of  the  morning  paper  in  the 
largest  city  In  my  District.  He  opposed  my 
nomination  and  election  last  year,  and  one 
of  the  arguments  he  made  to  another  friend 
of  mlite  was  that  the  world  desperately  needs 
good  newspapwmen. 

I  considered  that  this  was  damning  polit- 
ically with  high  praise,  rather  than  faint 
praise.  I  responded  that  the  business  of 
journalism  equips  a  person  most  effectively 
for  public  service,  and  I  would  submit  as 
evidence  the  existence  in  the  Congress  of  a 
"Three  and  a  Half  Club"  which  Is  made  up 


of  about  50  JoumaliEts  who  serve  In  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States  to- 
day. 

This  means  almost  ten  percent  of  the 
membership  In  Congress  Is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  have  had  journalistic  back- 
grounds In  newspaper,  radio  or  television — 
many  of  whom  still  maintain  their  interests 
as  publishers  and  In  other  ways. 

Incidentally,  the  Three  and  a  Hfllf  Club 
draws  its  name  from  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment Is  the  third  estate  and  journalism  the 
fourth  estate. 

My  late  father,  who  served  in  Congress  for 
27  years  and  had  a  public  service  career 
which  spanned  almost  50  years  of  office  hold- 
ing at  the  State  and  national  level,  shared 
my  dedication  to  the  profession.  He  always 
listed  himself  first  as  a  new'spaper  pub- 
lisher. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  go  on  to  point  out 
that  I  think  Journalists  are  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  politicians  and  that  that  Is  the  way 
it  should  be.  Politicians  fear  exposure  of 
their  errors  to  the  public,  and  the  Job  of 
Journalists — among  other  things — is  expos- 
ing political  error. 

And  I  am  not  referring  merely  to  corrup- 
tion or  personal  impropriety,  but  to  those 
errors  of  substantive  Judgment — the  honest 
mistakes  of  omission  or  comnalsslon  and  the 
decisions  which  tiorn  sour — which  all  politi- 
cians, no  matter  how  dedicated  or  capable, 
are  bound  to  make. 

Today  we  are  living  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  New  and  changing  times  multiply 
the  chances  for  political  error.  The  dangers 
of  being  wrong  are  greater  than  ever  for 
politicians,  as  they  axe  for  any  citizen.  The 
repercussions  of  error  on  the  part  of  promi- 
nent American  politicians  can  be  world- 
wide— and  this  was  not  the  case  a  genera- 
tion or  so  ago. 

And  so  newspapers  jnust  be  ever  more 
watchful  to  be  sure  that  public  officials  do 
not  err.  And  I  am  not  Just  talking  about 
the  White  House  Press  Corps. 

I  am  talking  about  the  man  who  covers 
city  council  and  the  police  beat  and  the 
coiirt  house. 

An  unwise  decision  by  the  city  council  of 
a  rapidly  growing  community  can  cost  the 
taxpayers  dearly  if  community  utilities  for 
an  exploding  poptilatlon  are  poorly  planned. 
In  the  tlnderbox  which  some  of  our  racial 
areas  have  become,  an  error  in  pwllce  judg- 
ment can  set  off  a  destructive  wave  of  riot 
Poor  decisions  on  curriculum  or  teacher 
qualification  can  warp  the  life  of  a  youngster 
in  a  society  where  good  education  seems  to 
pay  off  better  than  anything  else. 

Inattention  to  county  zoning  and  planrUng 
can  blight  a  countryside  for  the  next 
generation. 

And.  so  Journalists,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  traditional  watchdog  role  over  the  public 
weal,  must  be  increasingly  capable,  con- 
cerned, aggressive  and  articulate  In  our  cov- 
erage of  public  servants  and  public  service 
During  my  journalistic  career,  both  before 
and  since  my  personal  entry  into  politics  last 
year,  I  frequently  have  had  public  servants 
suggest,  "Why  don't  you  Just  omit  any  rejxjrt 
of  this  or  that  action  because  It  will  be 
awfully  hard  to  explain  it  proi)erly  to  your 
readers."  My  response  Is  always,  "If  I  cant 
explain  It  to  my  readers,  how  are  you  going 
to  explain  It  to  your  children?" 

And  frequently  I  have  had  public  officials 
look  at  me  slyly  and  say.  "You  must  under- 
suind  why  this  should  not  be  reported.  After 
aU,  you  are  in  politics."  Again  my  reaction 
Is  to  suggest  that  I  am  apparently  not  in  the 
same  kind  of  pyolitics  they  are. 

But  In  this  group  I  presume  I  do  not  have 
to  defend  the  public's  right  to  know.  If 
there  Is  any  place  where  Jeffereon's  quota- 
tion preferring  newspapers  to  government 
as  a  civilizing  influence  need  not  be  labored. 
It  should  be  at  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  Press  Association. 


?r  U,  1966 

t  and  when  the 
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But  other  papers  which  have  survived  and     President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 


Jotmson    said    his    administration    would 


interest  of  most  Americans.    In  one  sec-      "Three  and  a  Hall  Club"  which  Is  made  up     Delaware  Press  Association. 
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But  In  this  summer 'a  Usue  of  The  C<lxim- 
bla  JoumaJlam  Review,  Robert  O  Blanchard. 
acting  chairman  of  the  Department  of  lour- 
nalum.  Public  Relations,  and  Broadcasting 
at  American  University  in  Washington,  ^.-rltes 
a  disturbing  article  (beginning  on  pag;  ITi 
In  which  he  allege*  that  we  are  In  a  time 
of  decay  in  the  freedom  of  Inform  itlon 
crusade  In  "A  Watchdog  In  Decl!n("  he 
argues  that  there  la  less  militancy  :i  the 
freedom  of  information  movement  sines  the 
stifnlng  of  the  so-called  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Bill  thu  summer  This  limited  acxim- 
pllahment  may  have  taken  the  edge  cfT  of 
Joiimallam's  crasade,  but  the  need  is  still 
there 

I  would  agree  thoroughly  with  Proleasor 
Blanchard's  concern  Public  Law  M-4*7. 
■Igned  Into  law  by  President  Johnso  i  on 
July  4th.  ;<*<5fl.  requires  every  Federal  aj.ency 
to  publish  In  the  Pederal  Register 

(a  I  a  description  of  Its  central  and  field 
organisations  and  the  places  and  pe-sons 
and  methods  whereby  the  public  may  Bs:ure 
Information,  submit  requests,  or  obtain  deci- 
sions: 

(b)  statements  as  to  how  Ita  functions 
are  channeled  and  requirements  of  f c  rmai 
and  infocrp"'  procedures . 

(ci  rules  of  procedure  and  descriptions 
of  forms  a-  ailable  and  the  places  at  » hlch 
forms  may  be  obtained: 

(d\  substantive  rviles  of  general  appli- 
cability adopted  and  statements  of  geieral 
policy; 

(e)  all  amendments  and  revisions  U'  the 
things  which  I  have  mentioned. 

In  addition.  It  requires  agencies  to  inake 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copy 

(a)  all  oprtnions.  including  concurring  and 
dissenting  views. 

(b)  statements  and  Interpretations  of  pol- 
icy not  pub.ished  In  the  Pederal  Reglstei : 

ici  administrative  staff  man^-ials  anil  In- 
structions 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  )ouri  allat 
or  other  representative  of  the  public  can  get 
an  ln]anctl';'n  against  the  agency  from  with- 
holding records  covered  by  this  law,  anc  the 
burden  is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  the  with- 
holding It  also  provides  for  such  Injunc- 
tions to  take  precedent  iver  other  couri  ac- 
tions and  fc->r  non-compliance  to  be  pun- 
ished by  contempt  of  court  proceedings  It 
also  requires  all  agencle*  with  more  thar  one 
member  to  keep  records  of  final  declslors  by 
members  and  that  these  records  be  open  to 
the  public 

fcempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
are  matters 

(ai  specincally  required  by  Executive  or- 
der to  be  kept  se<Tet  :ii  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  fi^elgn  policy: 

lb  related  solely  to  the  Internal  person- 
nel rules  anil  practdee  of  any  agency. 

( c  1  matters  specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure Bv  sta'ute 

(di  trade  secret«  ind  'ommerclsl  or  fl- 
aandai  mfomiatio.T  ob'aine<i  from  private 
Individuals 

(e)  Inter-agency  or  Intra-agenry  memo- 
randums which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  tc>  a  private  partv  m  litigation  with  the 
agency. 

(f)  personnel  and  medical  files  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy; 

ig>  inveatlgatorv  files  complied  for  law 
•nforeement  purpciaea: 

(h)  matters  relating  to  the  Pederal  regu- 
lation of  financial  institutions 

(J)  geological  and  geopbyalcal  mrurmaUon 
and  data  concerning  wells 

The  legislation  takes  effect  next  July  4 
1M7 

But  the  Pre«dom  of  Information  BUI. 
paased  by  Congress  this  year  and  signed  by 
Prastdtnt  Johnson  speaks  only  to  the  Ped- 
wal  government  and  not  v:i  the  local   level 

In  Ohio  we  have  had  for  years  a  Preedom 
of  Informau    r.  [jiw  that  requires  cif>en  meet- 


ings and  easy  access  to  public  records.  The 
laws  In  many  other  States  have  been  pat- 
terneil  after  the  Ohio  law 

But  lijcal  attention  must  be  constant  to  In- 
sure Its  ubservacce  for  reasons  already  dis- 
ci: ased  Public  officials  want  Job  security  as 
mu 'h  as  anyone  else,  and  one  of  the  ways 
to  prevent  unemployment  Is  to  prevent  the 
public  from  discovering  any  of  their  errors. 

Ohio  Journalists  have  not  pushed  this  law 
to  the  extremity  where  It  might  suffer  from 
reaction.  We  do  not  insist  generally  that  all 
Juvenile  Court  hearings  be  fully  reported, 
or  that  a  newspaF>er  reporter  must  be  on 
hand  every  time  two  members  of  village 
council  sit  down  for  coffee  together,  but  the 
law  Is  there  for  use  when  necessary  and  Its 
responsible  application  by  the  newspapers 
has  been  met  generally  with  responsible 
observance  by  public  bodies  at  the  state  and 
local   level. 

We  ars  now  working  on  a  Preedom  of  Ad- 
vertising law  in  an  effort  to  hold  off  the 
activities  of  some  business  groups  who  have 
tried  to  eliminate  advertising  and  thus  cooa- 
blne  to  restrain  competition  In  trade  In  the 
name   of   professional    ethlca 

I  call  this  rampant  profeealonallsm  and 
feel  that  it  Is  a  dodge  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  pvibllc  from  having  the  advantages  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  as  expressed 
through  advertising. 

In  addition  to  these  two  obvious  areas  of 
defense  of  the  public's  right  to  know,  our 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Executive  Di- 
rector maintains  a  close  association  with 
the  Executive  Directors  of  other  trade  as- 
sociations and  bualnew  groups 

Thus,  when  newspapermen  begin  to  ex- 
perience undue  difficulty  with  hospitals  or 
doctors  In  the  release  of  newsworthy  In- 
formation, our  Newspaper  Association  Di- 
rector and  the  head«  of  the  State  Medlo&l 
.Vssoclatton  and  Hoepltal  Administrator's 
bring  together  persona  from  our  profession 
and  theirs  to  diacusa  and  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  on  the  battle  front  of  our 
common  problems 

I  suppose  you  might  say  that  we  use  the 
various  lobbying  organisations  In  the  State 
capital  as  a  kind  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  debate  and  act  on  skirmishes  In 
the  are*  of  freedom  of  information  before 
any  full-scale  war  on  the  subject  breaks  out. 

Such  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  In 
Ohio  a  year  or  so  ago  with  representatives 
of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  on  the 
general  topic  of  Pree  Press  and  Pree  Trial. 

Tou  will  recall.  I  am  sure,  the  Shepard 
murder  caae,  to  which  the  Cleveland  news- 
paper* gave  considerable,  questionable  pub- 
licity This  problem  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years  throughout  the  nation,  but 
the  Shepard  murder  ca*e  publicity  and  sub- 
sequent setting  aside  of  the  verdict  brought 
It  to  a  bead,  along  with  the  maaalve  publicity 
surrounding  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy 

But.  I  do  not  tinuclpate  any  state  leglala- 
tlOQ  in  Ohio  Which  would  represent  any  re- 
treat from  the  traditional  concepts  of  free 
press  oonatstent  with  responsible  jourDallsm 

Tb*  r*a«on  I  do  not  anticipate  any  reac- 
tionary legislation  In  the  wajte  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision  In  the  .Shepard  caae 
is  baoaoae  of  this  dialogue  betwet-n  Ohio  at- 
torneys and  Jurlsu  and  Ohio  Journalists 
repraaentlng  newspaper  radio  and  television 
This  dlalog\ie  has  b*ne  extremely  valuable  in 
shaping  the  definition  between  confilctlng 
profwalonal  intereets  and  In  keeping  the  dlf- 
ferencee  which  could  gri:>w  xit  of  this  natural 
antipathy  dijwn  to  a  manageable  minimum 
m  order  to  maintain  reepon.ilblllty  on  both 
sidea 

Now  a  few  minutes  ago  I  suggested  that 
Journalists  were  the  "natural  enemies"  of 
public  eervanta,  because  politicians  live  In 
fear  of  being  proven  wrong  And  we  are  all 
living  In  an  unknown  and  untried  era,  when 


It  Is  easy   to  make  mistakes  and  when  the 
cost  of  error  can  be  extremely  high. 

This  same  thing  La  true  In  the  field  of 
Journalism  Being  wrong  in  the  eyee  of  the 
public  can  be  fatal  to  a  Joumallet  or  his 
Journal.  As  cases  in  point  I  submit  the 
Literary  Digest.  Colliers,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  and  perhaps  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Poet  and  Walter  Cronklte  and  a  lot  of 
other  lesser  lights  on  the  Jotirnallstlc  scene. 

The  newspaper  buslneRs  In  particular,  u 
challenged  today  by  advertising's  preoccupa- 
tlon  with  Uie  niaas  market.  Television  and 
radio  have  challenged  the  traditional  news- 
paper dominance  aa  an  advertising  medium 
to  the  mass  market  during  the  last  genera- 
tion 

Both  are  particularly  well -equipped  to 
appeal  to  the  mass  market  and  each  has  re- 
duced Its  .standards  progreeelvely  in  order  to 
broaden  Its  base  to  tJie  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible 

It  seems  tliat  financial  success  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  broadest  poeslble  public  accep- 
tance And  this  brings  us  face  up  to  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  first  rule  In  the  newspaper 
business,  or  any  other.  Is  to  meet  the  payroll. 

In  reaction  to  the  competitive  challenge 
of  television  and  radio,  many  newspayers 
have  undertaken  to  try  U)  prove  tmtrue  the 
old  axiom  that  "you  can't  please  all  the  peo- 
ple all  the  time  "  They  have  softened  their 
editorial  positions  almost  to  meanlngless- 
ness  (some  have  even  eliminated  editorials 
all  together).  And  they  have  replaced  Ini- 
tiative reporting  with  Interesque  entertain- 
ment. 

Some  newspapers  have  become  "tissue  pa- 
fjers." 

By  that  I  mean  they  have  no  strength  and 
vitality  Bather  than  rely  on  Journalistic  en- 
deavor, they  are  pre-occupled  with  six  Items 
that  spell  the  word  Tlasue. 

For  the  T — typography.  Let's  make  It  easy 
to  read,  but  don't  worry  about  whether  It 
says  anything. 

I  la  for  Interesque  Items  which  amuse  and 
entertain  without  really  Informing  or  in- 
volving 

The  first  9  Is  for  sales — sales  or  circulation 
to  bring  In  the  majtlm\im  amount  of  Income 
so  that  we  can  have  the  largest  number  of 
subscribers  in  order  to  sell  more  ad«  and  V  ve 
even  tagger  inoome. 

The  second  3  Is  for  ssnlorlty  of  employees, 
which  does  not  always  contribute  to  Initia- 
tive aoid  effort  In  a  profession  that  Is — or 
should  be — creative  If  It  la  nothing  else. 

The  U  Is  for  union  rules,  and  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  have  to  elaborate  on  that 

The  E  la  for  equipment  which  will  cut  ex- 
penses and  speed  production. 

But  let  me  ask  you.  "Where  Is  the  concern 
for  content  and  Journalistic  effort?" 

When  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ex- 
pired, (or  was  suffocated  I  nobody  praised  It 
for  having  the  best  union  contract  In  the 
business,  or  for  printing  some  unique  comic 
strips  In  Its  day,  or  suggested  that  Its  demise 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  advertisers. 
And  no  mention  was  made  of  what  equip- 
ment It  was  printed  on. 

The  obituaries  I  read  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  talked  about  the  great  Jour- 
iiiUlsta  who  hatl  made  It  a  vital  newspaper 
aiid  even  reviewed  some  of  the  great  stories 
and  i:utiative  Jou'  .^lism  which  had  made 
the  Herald  Tribune  a  great   newspaper 

.Ka  a  matter  of  fact.  In  some  of  the  obitu- 
aries I  saw  the  conclusion  was  reaiched  that 
the  paper  died  m  spite  of  advanced  typog- 
raphy and  some  Imaginative  Interesque  ef- 
forts to  attrHct  readers  and  In  spite  of  some 
of  the  cleverest  circulation  and  advertising 
promotion  the  newspaper  business  has  seen 
in  many  years 

Seniority  of  employees  was  blamed,  rather 
than  praised:  and,  of  course,  the  union  prob- 
lems came  in  for  their  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 
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But  other  pai)ers  which  have  survived  and 
still  maintain  some  degree  of  financial  suc- 
cess have  these  siime  union  problems,  so  It's 
got  to  be  more  than  th.it 

Now  please  do  not  mlfiunderstand  me.  I 
ua  not  critical  of  attention  to  typography 
and  interesque  features,  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising sales  efforts,  and  the  rest. 

I  am  only  saying  that  something  Is  lacking 
if  these  are  the  only  areas  of  concern  to 
publishers. 

At  the  same  time  that  newspapers  have 
been  dying,  many  specialized  magazines  with 
strong  editorial  positions  and  vibrant  Jour- 
nalistic approaches  have  been  born  and  sur- 
vived. 

The  reason  for  their  success  In  many  cases 
\t  that  more  of  their  costs  aje  carried  by 
circulation.  People  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
extra  because  of  their  content. 

I  think  there  l.s  a  message  here  for  news- 
papers. By  Its  very  nature,  any  printed 
medium  requires  more  Intellectual  effort  to 
enjoy  than  an  electronic  medium. 

Shouldn't  we  recognize  this  and  capitalize 
on  it  by  asserting  ourselves  as  the  Intellec- 
tual dally  and  weekly  recorders  of  history, 
whim  we  are? 

But  rather  than  spend  our  budgets  on  the 
ediuirlal  side  In  order  to  perform  this  func- 
uon.  many  newspapers  have  cut  editorial 
budgets  to  feed  the  advertising,  circulation 
or  mechanical  departments.  Or  have  re- 
oriented editorial  budgets  to  expend  an  In- 
creasing proportion  on  entertainment  fea- 
tures which  have  little  Intellectual  or 
historic  value. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  we  are  having 
a  decline  of  Interest  In  the  freedom  of  In- 
formation. If  we  fall  to  attract  the  best 
mlndB  to  Journalism,  as  a  result  of  Inade- 
quate salaries  or  inadequate  challenge,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  settle  for  the  results  we 
get.  It  Is  as  true  In  politics  and  Journalism 
as  It  Is  in  other  arts  and  sciences:  second 
rate  efforts  usually  bring  about  second  rate 
results. 

The  criticism  that  many  reporters  are 
willing  to  settle  for  handouts  from  Pederal 
agencies,  rather  than  dig  into  the  facts  In- 
dependently. Is  more  damning  to  Journalists 
than  It  Is  to  public  officials. 

The  Federal  Preedom  of  Information  bill, 
passed  this  year,  will  do  nothing  to  protect 
the  public's  right  to  know  without  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  capable  and  responsible 
Journalists — any  more  than  the  much  more 
effective  md  stringent  law  which  has  been  on 
the  books  for  several   years   In  Ohio. 

Perhaps  protection  of  the  public's  need  to 
know  and  an  answer  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  many  newspapers  can  be  found  In  the 
operational  budgeting  of  newspapers.  Per- 
haps If  we  Increase  rather  than  reduce,  the 
editorial  budgets  for  hard-nosed,  suspicious 
and  energetic  reporters  with  Initiative  and 
Intuition,  we  will  find  that  newspapers  have 
grown  stronger  and  freedom  of  Information 
has  been  better  protected 

And  who  knows,  perhaps  we  will  get  better 
government  and  better  public  servants. 


RED  TRADE  INCREASE  NAIVE  AND 
DANGEROUS 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  fMr.  Chakberlain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  session  the 


President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage called  for  increased  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe.  His  subsequent 
proposals  to  a  Congress  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  war  in  Vietnam,  how- 
ever were  received  with  a  marked  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
simply  said  that  he  planned  no  hearings 
on  these  proposals.  Now,  a  few  days  be- 
fore adjournment,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  on  his  own  authority  he 
will  reduce  export  controls  on  East-West 
trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  items  and  that  he  has  signed  a 
determination  that  will  allow  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  guarantee  com- 
mercial credits  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Caechoslovakla. 

Other  steps  in  this  direction  also  are 
Indicated  on  the  grounds,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, that — 

We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  know  that  we  and 
our  aUies  shall  go  step  by  step  ■with  them 
Just  as  far  as  they  are  'willing  to  advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  North 
Vietnam  derives  a  substantial  amount 
of  its  miUtary  hardware  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  It  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  ships  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  resupply  its  war  ma- 
chine. We  know,  also,  that  this  trade 
has  been  on  the  Increase  in  recent 
months.  I  simply  cannot  see  how  this 
indicates  a  willingness  on  their  part  to 
improve  East-West  relationships.  I  can- 
not see  how  weakening  of  our  trade  re- 
strictions with  the  Communist  world  can 
be  interpreted  by  the  Kremlin  except  to 
mean  that  somehow  Communist  aggres- 
sion pays  off. 

It  need  only  be  recalled  that  the  so- 
called  wheat  deal  of  a  few  years  ago  was 
sold  to  the  American  p>eople  as  a  means 
by  which  to  allay  the  savage  appetites  of 
Communist  aggression.  Since  that  time. 
in  fact,  over  5,000  American  boys  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam;  and  there  are 
estimates  that  as  many  as  750,000  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  stationed  there  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion would  willingly  grant  great  trade 
benefits  to  those  countries  subsidizing 
this  bloody  conflict  without  apparently 
seeking  any  concessions  on  their  part,  as 
if  it  was  the  United  States  that  had  to 
prove  Its  peaceful  Intentions  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

I  cannot  help  but  agree  with  an  edi- 
torial appetu'ing  In  the  State  Journal  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  October  11, 
1966.  entitled  "Red  Trade  Increase  Naive 
and  Dangerous"  which  raises  some  im- 
portant points  about  this  new  East- West 
trade  policy  and  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Rid   Trade   Incbe.\se   Naivi:   and   DANCEROtrs 

In  his  continuing  effort  to  thaw  out  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  President  Johnson  again  has 
trotted  out  what  he  calls  his  program  for 
building  "bridges"  between  East  and  West. 

In  a  major  foreign  policy  speech  last  week, 
the  President  announced  plans  to  increase 
U.3.  trade  with  Russia  and  other  Communist 
nations  In  Europe. 


Johnson  said  lUs  administration  would 
"reduce  export  controls  on  East-'West  trade 
■with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non-strategic 
items."  White  House  aides  said  these  In- 
cluded textiles  and  some  machinery,  metal 
products  and  chemicals. 

He  also  announced  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  prepared  to  finance  American  ex- 
ports for  an  automobile  plant  Russia  is  btilld- 
ing  In  coopveratlon  with  an  Italian  company. 

Johnson  said  such  steps,  plus  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  civil  air  agreement  with  Moscow 
and  the  liberalization  of  U.S.  travel  to  Com- 
munist countries,  were  a  major  attempt  to 
'build  bridges  "  between  East  and  West 

The  time  may  some  time  come  when  it 
would  make  sense  for  the  United  States  to 
increase  trade  ■with  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  however, 
the  Presidents  moves  along  this  line  are  not 
only  naive  but  downright  dangerous. 

The  Red  leaders  in  Moscow  have  not  given 
the  slightest  hint  of  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  matters  other  than 
those  which  would  serve  their  o^wn  interests 
by  strengthening  the  Soviet  economy  and 
making  life  more  attractive,  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  more  material  goods,  for 
the  people  they  rule  ■with  an  Iron  hand. 

Reduction  of  export  controls  on  "r.on- 
strateglc"  goods  such  as  textiles,  machin- 
ery, metal  products  and  chemicals  would 
enable  Russia  to  devote  more  of  its  re- 
sources to  production  of  supplies  for  Com- 
munl.st  North  Viet  Nam  where  So-viet  sp>e- 
clallsts  are  training  crews  to  fire  Soviet 
missiles  In  order  to  strengthen  support  for 
Red  aggression  against  South  Viet  Nam. 

Russia  is  not  only  helping  the  aggressors 
but  Immediately  says  "nyet"  to  U.S.  and 
other  overtures  In  behalf  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  war. 

.*.s  matters  now  stand.  Moscow  would  be 
interested  in  the  bridges  Johnson  propoees 
to  build  only  for  the  use  of  one-way  tratBc 
that  would  benefit  Russia 

Cooperation  In  behalf  of  Improvement 
of  world  conditions  has  no  place  In  the 
Communist  lexicon.  It  strains  credulity  to 
hear  the  President  of  a  country  whose  young 
men  are  dying  in  the  Soviet-backed  war  In 
Viet  Nam  talking  about  and  taking  actions 
toward  the  expansion  of  trade  ■with  Russia 
or  any  other  country  which  Is  supporting 
the  Commvuilstfl  In  South  Viet  Nam. 


SECRETARY    OF    AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN  SHOULD  RESIGN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langkn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle by  reporter  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Des  Moines 
register  sheds  more  light  on  the  shock- 
ing antifarmer  activities  of  this  admin- 
istration and  Its  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  this  article.  Mollenhoff  describes  an 
interview  with  Frank  M.  LeRoux,  a 
former  Agriculture  Department  oflBclal 
who  resigned  from  that  Agency  last  week 
in  protest  over  the  administration's  agri- 
cultural policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  LeRoux  to  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
identifying  the  antifarmer  attitudes  and 
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actions  of  the  Secrp:ar>',  ard  !r.  view  of 
Mr  LeRoux's  analysis  uf  the  adirJnls- 
tratlui.  s  df.st rucllv e  a^ncoltural  poli- 
cies. OrvlHe  L  Freen;a;i  shuuid  Irime- 
dlately  subn-ilt  ru.i  resUnatlon  as  Secre- 
tary i)f  A«ncu;ture 

At  this  point  I  ac>k  f>erTnission  ijider 
unaniir.ous  coasent  to  Insert  the  article 
In  the  ri£<  i)RD  for  the  Information  cf  my 
collea^'e.s 

ExpoHKi  .'•■RriMAN  Plan  To  Ctrr  Fakm  P».cx» — 

FiRj<i«    A:de   TrLiji   Stxps   Ubzd  bt   Eoa* — 

Rf.  EAis     Mrs     ¥"  (v.-.      !'     ChaMM    PoilCT 
By  '."-irS  M-'i.eiihoffi 

WtsHiNLiTON,  DC — A  former  AgrlciUlure 
DcpAT' r.fr'  'fllclaJ  said  Wednesday  tve  niade 
sever  A,  ,:  .-.  .  eaaf  ul  attetnpta  to  ckan^e  Ag- 
rlcul'.ure  ^^tcretary  OrvlHe  PreemAns  Jarm 
poUclea — lacludlDg  a  visit  U3  the  VtUte 
Ho  us* 

Praiiic  LeRoux.  wtLo  re«lgn«d  a  week  i.go  aa 
ge:.eri.  ^i<ties  numager  of  the  Departcitnt  of 
Agr;:  .:■  .re,  told  The  Register  he  had  t  long 
conf-r-T.^e  at  the  White  Houjc  In  tint  la«t 
few  weeka  to  outline  the  reaaon*  he  be  leved 
Fret^min  has  created  "the  farmera'  worat 
five  yeurs 

LeRtiux.  4  iH-mocra;  Jr  m  Waahligton 
state,  i-i.-.v-.jd.-^  Frt>eman  wa«  playing  oon- 
Biuner  -.m^Wjc^  *'.th  the  Agrlcultux*'  De- 
paj^mei.'. 

He  siua  that  from  coaferencea  withla  the 
E>ep<u-'.inent  of  A^rlcultvire  he  had  luioii'l«dg» 
of  Pre*>rLLin  s  peraonal  intereat  Ln  "di-lvlng 
down  the  price  of  wheat,  com.  pock  and 
othi»r  agTlcultaraJ  products." 

LeRoux  said  that  the  "four-stasje  dr  ve  to 
cut  wheat  pr'.i-f«  waa  prob<»biy  the  cl  «areat 
euunpie  of  a  determined  drive  to  aeil  the 
farmer  down  the  river"  but  that  th«  rauye  to 
g«t  the  Defease  Tx'pa.'-tment  to  atop  tuylog 
potrk  WHJ  Ail  e»)i.,ii.y  ar^.^^atl'•  exam  ile  at 
Freeman 'a  dealre  u>  cut  the  pr.i>5e  the  Com 
Belt  farmers   *cr«   receiving  ' 

He  said  he  waj  c!i8i;!u.<hjr. ■-'i  by  aoine  Of 
Uve  -itt^'udew  'i^-f^s'-'.  i>;  J'reeman  and 
others  .-iroui  d  .'■;;Mi  *:•;.;;  *  few  months 
Ekfter  he  j<„'l:ie.i  -r-.f  I ifi:-(.  -  r :.  admlnlatra- 
Uon   In    ;i*«! 

LeRom  said  thiit  f  >rmer  Dnderaecretary 
of  A^l  ••Jl'.UT"  C^-.^ir'-f^  M;rphv  ^-h.a  "ii  real 
force  f  ir   tr.t"  ;  urr.t>r   ;:■.   '.rif  v.--:   v-  ira  '  and 


tended  to  rr.  «Jir 
and  thf^  :'r»*j*^r.'. 
ture  J  .h:.  A  S.~.* 
Freeaii;.  a;-.: 
farmer  '  '.r.  'T:'-'. 
farmer  ajs  beini? 
and  the  tjlg  r.v 
portaiit  pol'.U 


Freeman 
\g-lcu!- 


'}f- 


. -.  .  L,.: '.K-.r       A-:-      "antl- 

r     i"..'udes.    regarding    the 

f  'A:r\f  political  signlflcanc* 

-1  •..•-un;era  to  be  "thi  Im- 

fC'j'.p   •--    ;.!ay  with." 


"Charley  Marrit. v  wuj  -.t  ft  the  TVonoan 
administration  -ind  I  thSr.k  he  had  a  real 
dealra  to  »e«  the  farmer  ifer  :  ar  prices," 
Le  Rout   'iakl  H--   w  i.<  ';.»      :       ■■.-.a:,  on  the 

top  ievei  who  *  ^.1  <v.  ■  .;;.  ir.d  t«U  Free- 
naax;  a.-.iI  :Le  •.;.er-<  -.-..i'  '  '.  Ui't  ae«  any- 
thlp.»<  Ar  :,»■  A..;;,  I.;,..-  ;.r:..'-'  k'''*.  ting  higher 
prlcen   ■ 

LeRoKx  saicl  that  When  Murphy  left  the 
Agrlcuitur^i  r>ep««-tment  to  become  the  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronatjtlca  Board,  the 
atmt^ephfre  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture     deleru  r»l<»cl    ra{  id.;. 

r-'ia-sTAOa   pt.\s 

He  taitl  h;.i  decision  •->  t^lce  an  outside 
active    r>e  h  <.:.f'.;.^    Preeman's    opera- 

tlona  canie  In  the  '.a«t  sli  month*  when  he 
ylewed  "-he  f  'Ur  .'(tage  operation  to  drive 
the   wheHt   prlcea  dnwr 

"The  first  i'-^L^  Wig  -t  :.',r>rtj  t  In  the  sale* 
abroad  .ir.der  U^e  P  I.  mo  ;jrogram."  Le- 
Roui  said  '"Fri^uiiir.  wanted  to  use  It  to 
cut  wheat  prlo-s  ii..1  thev  ■«'  ba^-k  efleefully 
waltlnf?  for  it  tc   Irlve  prl.'ea  down  " 

LeRinjx  said  ther<<  was  arime  Jr"p  Ir.  wheat 
prlcee  "but  not  xe  ri-.uch  aa  Freen_ax;  want«d. 


■o  they  took  the  next  step — cm  announce- 
ment of  an  Increase  of  about  7.7  million 
wheat  acrss." 

Again  they  sat  t>ack  watting  for  the  price 
to  go  down,  but  It  atUl  waant  enough."  Le- 
Roux  said.  "Then  they  took  the  step  that 
was  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  they  knew  It 
was  dishonest  at  the  time  " 

The  department  announced  "an  enormous 
world  wheat  crop  prediction,"  LeRoux  said. 
He  said  that  the  "dlaboneety"  of  this  an- 
nounc«ment  was  beat  demonstrated  by  Agri- 
culture Department  comments  that  the  In- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent  In  the  wheat 
acreage  In  Argentina  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  a  huge  world  wheat  crop  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

OOP   VAILXnLK 

•'The  Agriculture  Department  knew  at  the 
time  that  a  crop  failure  In  Argentina  was 
going  to  cut  the  wheat  production  in  that 
country  from  aomjethlng  over  1 1  million  tons 
to  about  5.5  million  tons,"  LaBoux  said. 

"These  three  moves  and  this  deception  was 
bad  enough,  but  then  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment took  the  foui^th  crack  at  wheat 
prices."  L/eRoux  aald. 

"This  was  the  announcement  that  thsre 
would  be  an  addlUonal  Increase  In  wheat 
acreage  at  about  5  million  acres  by  permit- 
ting the  use  ot  acres  uut  back  from  feed  grain 
production  to  be  put  in  wheat." 

LeRoux  declared  that  Freeman  and 
Schnlttker  had  "knoiwlngly  taken  those  steps 
to  cut  wheat  prtoes  and  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful m  dropping  the  market  25  or  30  cents 
In  the  last  month  " 

LeRoux  declared  that  the  bsavy  sals  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  corn  last  De- 
cember, January,  February  and  March  was  "a 
policy  move  to  depress  the  price  of  com,  and 
to  frighten  the  com  farmers  Into  the  pro- 
gram." 

LeRoux  also  (aid  It  was  Freeman'*  new 
that  "Hog  prices  were  too  high,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  do  aomsthlng  about  it."  Such 
views  were  expressed  by  Freeman  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  In  closed 
meetings  with  some  small  farm  groufw. 

LXrrCK  TO   M'NAMAAA 

LeRoux  said  the  letter  that  Freeman  wrote 
to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to 
recommend  that  the  Defense  Department 
pork  purchases  be  cut  "was  only  indicative 
of  the  attitude"  that  Freeman  expressed  on 
many  occasions. 

It  was  concern  over  the  "general  atutude" 
of  Fr««man  and  Schnlttker  that  caused  him 
to  go  to  Democrats  in  Congress  "In  an  effort 
to  and  a  way  to  get  the  anti-farmer  policies 
changed."  LeRoux  said 

LeRoux  said  that  many  Democrats  In  Con- 
Sr«as  "were  equally  concerned"  over  Free- 
man's poUctea,  and  over  the  charts  and  fig- 
ures hs  had  compiled  to  demonstrate  that 
high  ooeU  of  equipment,  aiachlnery  and 
other  goods  had  put  t^e  fanner  "In  a  aqueeee 
that  made  hi*  real  earning  much  leas  than 
they  seemed  " 

"I  was  told  that  It  would  have  to  be  done 
at  the  White  House  If  there  was  going  to  be 
any  reversal  of  Freeman's  policies,  '  LeRoux 
aald.  "I  was  also  told  that  It  would  prob- 
ably be  a  good  Idea  to  see  what  |  Vice-Presi- 
dent HuBXBT  H.  I  HcMPHjizT  could  do  about 
It." 

I»  was  through  a  Democratic  senator  that 
LeRoux  aald  he  ma«te  arrangements  to  go  to 
the  White  House  to  talk  with  one  of  Presi- 
dent JohnaoQ's  long-time  associates  and  spell 
out  the  details  of  his  contentions  that  Free- 
man and  Schnlttker  "were  playing  consumer 
politics"   with   the   Agriculture   Department 

PKINT*    BOOKLrr 

In  that  White  House  meeting.  LeRoux  said, 
he  went  over  "most  of  the  main  points  '  of 
the  material  that  he  later  had  printed  In  a 
63-page  booklet  entlUed  "lIMSl   thru   l&OA— 


The  Worst  Five-Year  Period  for  the  American 
Farmer  In  the  History  of  Modern  American 
Agn  evil  ture." 

XyeRoux  said  he  did  not  wish  to  mention 
the  White  House  aide.  "He  was  thoroughlv 
dlsturt>ed.  and  he  seemed  sympathetic  with 
the  problem,"  LeRoux  said. 

"I  thought  that  something  might  be  done, 
but  nothing  happened  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Some  things  that  did  happen  only  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  White  House  was  tak- 
ing part  In  a  big  cover-up  and  on  some  ac- 
tions was  even  behind  the  political  abuse 
of  the  farm  programs." 

LeRoux  said  he  went  to  HxTMPRtrr's  office 
to  tell  the  problem  to  him,  and  aa  a  long- 
time Democrat  was  still  eager  for  some  Demo- 
cratic initiative  In  changing  the  Preenun 
operations    In    the   Agriculture   Department. 

HtnupHRET  was  not  present,  but  one  of  his 
key  assistants  with  whom  LeRoux  said  he 
had  had  "a  long  and  pleasant  relationship" 
talked  with  him  at  length. 

"He  was  sympathetic,  and  said  that  the 
vice-president  was  sympathetic  with  the 
problem  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  but 
that  be  felt  It  would  be  Impossible  for  Hum- 
PHaxT  to  take  any  effective  action  to  change 
things,"  LeRoux  said 

LeRoux  said  "there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
to  get  action  from  within  the  administration. 
so  I  decided  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  public  Issue  out  of  It  In  a  way  that 
might  force  corrective  action." 

He  then  made  arrangements  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  txwklet  In  which  he  printed  the 
statistics,  the  dlagram.s  and  the  positions  cf 
the  Agriculture  Department  that  he  believed 
demonstrated  that  farmers  had  fared  worse 
under  Ave  years  of  Freeman  than  at  any  time 
In  history. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr  HiriVHlNBON.  Mt.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RecoHD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  in  deep  trouble. 
For  months  I  have  been  receiving  vig- 
orous complaints  from  cltlzen.s  in  my 
State  of  Kansas  at)out  the  postal  service. 
Slow  delivery  Inadequate  or  nonexist- 
ent door-to-door  service.  Lack  of  pick- 
up boxes. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  himdreds  of  copies 
of  a  form  which  the  Post  Office  E)epart- 
ment  calls  1571.  These  forms  are  all 
from  the  post  office  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans  — and  each  one  Indicates  a  serious 
curtailment  of — or  failure  to  deliver— 
first-class  mall. 

The  mall  service  today  Is  worse  than 
It  ever  has  been  In  modem  history  The 
mall  Is  piling  up.  and  there  Is  no  one  to 
work  It.  In  Chicago  alone  there  are 
more  than  a  million  pieces  backlogged 
with  Utile  iiopf  for  Improvement  In  the 
near  future 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Christmas  rush  has 
not  even  begun  yet  If  the  postal  em- 
ployees cannot  handle  the  current  vol- 
ume— what  Is  going  to  happen  when  the 
avalanche  of  Chrlstma.s  mall  comes  roar- 
ing through  the  post  office  doors? 

Unless  we  do  something  about  this  situ- 
ation before  we  adjourn,  we  are  going  to 
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be  faced  with  a  postal  disaster  before 
the  year  is  out. 
WTiat  has  caused  this  crisis? 
There   are   many   causes.     But,  prin- 
cipally, it  amounts  to  a  combination  of 
these  Ingredients. 

The  volume  has  mushroomed — in  some 
places  more  than  15  percent  over  the 
conservative  Post  Office  Department 
prognostications. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  far 
too  conservative  in  its  estimates  of  the 
volume  and  far  too  nodest  In  It's  request 
for  appropriations  By  the  time  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  got  through  with 
the  original  request,  it  was  clearly 
Inadequate. 

Then,  trying  to  live  within  the  budget, 
the  IX'partment  put  Into  effect  some  ill- 
advised  plans  to  effect  economy.  One  of 
these  was  to  insist  that  overtime  be  re- 
stricted to  1  hour  for  every  100  hours  of 
regular  time  worked  This  has  meant 
that  in  a  crisis  .situation — such  as  In  Chi- 
cago— the  postmaster  cannot  order  his 
men  to  work  overtime  until  the  mess  Is 
cleaned  up  The  only  way  the  mail  can 
be  moved  expeditiously  is  by  using  skilled, 
experienced,  dedicated  postal  workers. 
It  can  never  be  moved  by  hiring  casual, 
untrained,  and  unintereeted  labor  from 
off  the  streets. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  President,  in 
his  aggressive  search  for  frugality,  has 
put  a  freeze  on  the  hiring  of  new  Federal 
employees.  This  makes  It  impossible  for 
a  Postmaster  to  take  on  new  help — even 
In  those  areas  where  new  employees 
would  be  available.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  paying  our  postal  employees  such 
low  wages  that  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  good  employees  is  becoming  most 
difficult  We  are  not  competitive  in  the 
Post  Office  There  are  easier  Jobs  avail- 
able, paying  far  better  wages.  That  is 
another  cause  of  the  crisis. 

This.  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  crisis — 
and  these  are  the  major  causes.  What 
l-s  the  solution? 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  suggested  a  wise  course 
and  I  am  glad  to  unite  with  him  In  his 
endeavor. 

The  solution  Is  to  pass  emergency  leg- 
islation which  would  do  the  following 
two  things : 

First.  Permit  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  start  spending  its  appropriation 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year  now — and  permit  it  to  come  back 
for  a  substantial  and  adquate  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  see  It  through 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Second.  Permit  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment an  exemption  from  the  Presiden- 
tial order  freezing  the  appointment  of 
new  employees.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  never  have  been  Included  in 
the  first  place.  Alone,  among  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  it  has  no  control 
over  the  business  It  must  do.  The  Amer- 
ican people  determine  the  volume  of  the 
mail  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
must  do  what  the  American  people  ask 
them  to  do. 

The  Post  Office  Department  needs 
money  and  It  needs  men. 

It  Is  very  much  the  fault  of  the  present 
management  that  it  finds  Itself  In  Its 


present  plight — but  the  sufferers  are 
going  to  be  the  American  people.  If  we 
pass  this  emergency  legislation  we  shall 
not  be  "bailing  out"  the  top  brass  of  the 
Department — we  shall  be  "balling  out" 
the  American  people  who  have  been  the 
Innocent  victims  of  bureaucratic  in- 
efficiency. We  should  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion now — before  we  adjourn. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  as  a  conclu- 
sion to  my  remarks,  a  letter  I  received 
Tuesday  from  a  constituent  of  mine,  who 
is  also  a  letter  carrier.  It  tells — from  the 
professiohal  point  of  view — a  good  deal 
about  what  is  wrong  with  our  postal 
service  and  its  present  management. 

This  Is  the  letter: 
The  Honorable  Robebt  Ellsworth, 
Hcntse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sik:  Although  I  am  but  a  lowly  Level 
Pour,  low  seniority  carrier.  I  feel  I  should 
exerclae  my  God-given  right  as  a  citizen  of 
this  country  to  voice  my  opinion  of  a  dire 
eaid  highly  unsatisfactory  condition  existing 
in  the  Poetal  Service. 

Are  we,  the  letter  carriers  such  lowly  and 
woe-be-gone  creatures  that  we  can  be  treated 
like  a  pack  of  mules,  to  be  whipped,  threat- 
ened, barrassed.  and  cajoled  at  the  very 
whim  of  any  Level  Nine  scratching  and 
clawing  his  way  up  the  ladder  to  level  ten? 
Why  should  we  be  subjected  to  such 
treatment  simply  because  we  are  unable, 
through  no  fault  of  our  own,  to  put  up  three 
and  four  thousand  pieces  of  mail  everyday. 
work  a  mountain  of  forwards,  carry  the 
whole  route,  and  still  maintain  an  eight 
hour  schedule? 

Why  do  we  have  people  in  high  level  posi- 
tlona  who  have  had  little  or  no  actual  ex- 
perience, telling  carriers  with  upwards  of 
thirty  years  dedicated  service,  how  to  carry 
mall? 

Why  Is  the  Depsirtment  determined  to 
drive  the  mail  service  into  a  morass  of  con- 
fusion, InefBctency,  complacency,  curtail- 
ment slips,  and  letters  of  resignation? 

What  kind  of  answers  are  "Whatever  is 
fair",  "Make  It  in  eight,  and  don't  be  late", 
"I'm  not  going  to  like  what  I  see  ',  when  you 
ask  your  supervisor  for  Instructions  on  the 
heavy  dajrs  when  It  Is  not  p>oeslble  to  "Make 
It  in  eight"? 

What  kind  of  people  would  harass  and  be- 
little a  carrier,  who,  with  a  serious  injury 
volunteered  to  go  in  and  "case  up"  when  he 
was  actually  In  no  condition  to  do  so? 

What  excuses  are  there  for  our  patrons  who 
wonder  why  ttielr  magazines,  parcels,  etc  . 
are  delivered  two  weeks  late? 

How  are  we  to  maintain  eight  hour  sched- 
ules with  the  almost  imlsellevable  volume  of 
mall  we  have  now,  without  auxiliary  assist- 
ance, overtime,  or  intelligent  answers  and  or 
instructions  from  sup)ervlsion. 

How  are  we  expected  to  take  and  maintain 
pride  In  our  work  when  everything  possible 
Is  being  done  to  discourage  it? 

How  does  the  Service  expect  to  hold  peo- 
ple In  the  Postal  Service  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  dally  abuse,  harrassment,  and 
intimidation  so  prevalent  in  the  depart- 
ment? A  man  of  age  35  or  more  has  little 
choice  but  to  stick  with  It,  but  who  can 
expect  a  young  man  Just  out  of  school  to 
work  for  Stone  Age  wages,  and  take  the 
abuse  meted  out  by  supervision,  when  he 
can  make  more  money  with  a  shovel? 
Where  Is  the  answer? 

The  logical  remedy  in  my  humble  opinion 
Is  a  complete  overhaul  of  management 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  experience  the  key 
and  prime  pre-requislte,  but  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  be  so  naive  as  to  expect 
management  to  forsake  the  age-old  method 
of  political  appointments,  in  favor  of  ap- 
pointments by  merit. 


I  feel  I  speak  for  every  carrier  In  the  serv- 
ice, when  I  extend  heartfelt  thanlcs  and  ap- 
preciation for  everything  you  and  all  con- 
cerned, who  are  fighting  for,  and  champion- 
ing our  cause,  have  done  for  us. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  Morsison. 
Overland  Park,  Kans 


VOTING  RECORD  AND  REPORT 

Mr,  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  2  years  I  provide  my  constituents 
in  Minnesota's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict with  a  report  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  Congress.  Although  adjournment 
is  still  about  a  week  away,  we  have 
acted  on  virtually  all  the  substantive  is- 
sues to  come  before  us. 

As  I  have  done  previously.  I  contin- 
ued in  this  Congress  to  support  bills 
favored  by  the  Johnson  administration 
when  they  were  sound.  I  opposed  them 
when  they  were  not.  But  more  impor- 
tant, I  worked  to  improve  all  legislation. 
Where  it  was  possible  to  do  so  when  the 
Democrats  took  a  wrong  approach.  I 
voted  for  and  frequently  coauthored 
constructive  alternative  programs  to 
solve  the  problem.  This  was  particular- 
ly true  with  matters  of  education,  wel- 
fare and  social  security,  and  medical 
care  for  our  older  citizens. 

I  am  including  this  report  in  the 
Record  because  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Anoka  and  suburban  and  rural  Hen- 
nepin Counties  should  know  how  their 
Congressman  has  voted.  In  order  for 
our  representative  system  of  government 
to  prosper,  tlie  people  must  be  fully  In- 
formed of  the  actions  of  their  elected 
representatives. 

All  of  the  people  will  obviously  not 
agree  with  their  Congressman  on  every 
Issue,  as  it  is  Impossible  for  any  two  men 
or  women  to  always  be  in  agreement. 
My  constituents  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  fairly  and  factually  examine 
my  record  on  each  of  the  vital  Issues  to 
come  before  this  Congress.  Because 
the  list  Is  so  long.  I  have  omitted  votes 
on  purely  procedural  issues  and  on  some 
legislation  passed  by  unanimous  or 
near-unanimous  votes. 

After  .serving  his  conscience  and  his 
principles,  a  legislator's  first  responsibil- 
ity is  to  the  people  he  represents.  I 
have  manifested  this  belief  In  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  earlier  this  year  to  each 
home  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  was  gratified  to  receive  more 
than  18,500  responses.  In  this  way,  as 
through  a  heavT  correspondence  and  a 
broad  and  frequent  participation  in  pub- 
lic meetings  at  home  during  the  past  2 
years.  I  have  encou'-aged  each  and  every 
citizen  to  express  his  views  and  Ideas 
to  me. 

VITAL    JUDICIARY    ASSIGNMENT 

This  has  been  my  sixth  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  my  third 
term  of  service  on  the  vital  Committee 
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on  the  Judiciary  Atiere  I  iun  a  meinber 
of  three  subcornmlltees  AruKriLst  a:;d 
Constltutlonai  Rlghta;  BanJtruptcy  and 
Reorgan'.zatlor. — where  I  serve  a.',  the 
senior  Republican —and  State  Taxation 
of  IiiterstaLtt  Commerce  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  I  was  also  a 
member  of  '.he  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration arid  Nationality 

The  Judiciary  Committee  ha.s  dealt 
with  much  important  iet?ls.ation  d  .;lng 
1965  and  1966  Amoi^  uur  bi;;.',  ap- 
proved by  the  House  are  revision  c  f  U:v 
ImmiKiiiMuri  IdAs.  including  my  aii  end- 
ment  putting  a  generous  and  noadls- 
crlmiJ^atory  a!,;:ua;  AorldA'.de  ceiliiig  on 
Immigration  V  •!:.;  Ruhc.s  Act  of  1965; 
a  con>'.!tua.)nai  amendment  dealing  with 
presidential  di»abii;ty  and  succes-sinn.  a 
bill  t<_)  elimlnal*"  (jer  rymriidf :  in^  "  In 
congressional  red:.-.'.:  ictiiK  Pk'i.i.aUDn  to 
e«tabll.^i;  a  NaUunal  Ci)nnnn.--->i  ;.  un  the 
Reform  of  Criminal  Law:  correc'lonal 
rehabilitation  ^tudy.  La-*  Ei.f  [("int-tit 
Assistance  Act.  bail  reform,  and  naif- 
way  houses"  for  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals 

The  work  of  ihf  Judiciary  Committee 
to  date  has  been  hi^rhly  successful  and 
rewarding  I  am  proud  to  i:ave  l:ad  a 
part  in  the  draft^nmn^hip  of  rn-ich  tf  the 
legislation  which  the  committee  ha^  ap- 
proved Unf urtuiuiteiy.  we  have  not  yet 
acted  on  needed  an.unot  legislation  or 
the  bill  to  »(lve  added  protection  to  high 
school  and  college  sports  while  grajitlng 
the  pro  footba.;  merger  limited  antitrust 
ImmuiUty 
EBucirniN  sot  ial  sicuarrr,  *.sd  *e,'  ■  \«i 
M  A  mart 

I  have  continued  my  support  for  those 
educational  and  welfare  programs  ■.  hlcii 
were  wisely  written  and  which  pro^»eriy 
exerci-sed  the  F'ederai  responslt  lUty 
This  Congress,  controlled  2u>  1  by  Demo- 
crats, haa  too  often  extended  the  dl^-re- 
tionary  power  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
Into  decisionmaking  which  could  be  done 
better  by  State  and  local  oiScials 

In  the  field  of  education,  I  voted  for  the 
vocational  ,studen>t  loan  ii'isurance  pro- 
gram, for  the  Higher  Education  an:end- 
ment^  a:>  they  were  originally  passed  by 


the  House;  for  a  program  of  health  edu- 
cation aid,  and  for  a  slgrdflcant  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act.  My  support  for  these  progranxs 
dates  back  to  early  1961  when  I  first  look 
my  seat  Ln  Congress  In  1961  and  1962  I 
voted  In  favor  of  aid  to  school  districts  In 
federally  Impacted  areas;  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act;  for  a  5-year  program  of  grant^s  and 
loans  for  our  Nation's  colleges,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act; 
and  educational  televl&ion  grants.  In 
1963  and  1964  I  cast  votes  in  favor  of  an 
expanded  and  miore  flexible  program  of 
vocatlotml  education;  legislation  to  pro- 
vide construction  funds  for  colleges;  and 
for  further  amendments  and  extension 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
This  legislation,  for  the  most  part,  was 
well  conceived  and  Is  now  successfully  at 
work 

The  area  of  health,  welfare,  and  social 
security  has  also  been  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  me.  I  have  supported 
many  of  these  programs  with  the  same 
thought  In  mind  as  my  positive  votes  on 
education — that  in  certain  area-s  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  a  legitimate  role  to 
play  I  voted  for  the  Drug  .Abu.se  Con- 
trol Act;  for  the  Republican  program  to 
provide  for  a  volun'.ary  system  of  medlca; 
care  for  our  aged;  for  an  extension  and 
increase  of  health  research  facility 
grants;  for  bills  to  remedy  water  and  air 
pollution;  for  the  mental  health  pro- 
gram; for  an  extension  of  the  medicare 
enrollment  period;  for  legLslation  lo  pro- 
vide for  narcotie  addict  rehabilitation, 
and  for  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

My  record  of  support  for  proper  wel- 
far-  and  ;)ubllc  aAs.stance  programs  also 
dates  bHck  U)  1»61  I  voted  In  favor  of 
the  19«1  S<>oia!  Security  Amendment's 
for  the  welfare  program  revisions,  and 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  In  the  88th 
Congress  I  voted  for  the  mental  health 
program,  for  tlie  mental  retardation 
program,  for  an  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits;  and  for  the  housing  bill 

This  record  of  concern  for  those  In 
need  has  extended  to  the  legislation  I 
have  Introduced.    I  have  authored  bills 


to  provide  a  tax  crt-dlt  for  those  aiding 
students  with  collt-ge  casts;  to  prov;de 
an  incentive  for  private  entt'n-)rlse  to  aid 
significantly  in  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion, poverty,  and  unemployment;  to  pro- 
vide for  an  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  social  .security  benefits;  and  Vi 
provide  tax  relief  for  our  tt'achers  seek- 
ing to  further  their  education  and  ixn- 
p.'-ove  the  quality  of  the  teaching  of  our 
young  men  and  women. 

iNfXAriO.V      ANT)     VIKTN.1M 

Oovemment  has  a  responsibility  :o 
meet  peoples  needs,  but  how  bt'st  can  we 
do  so?  What  level  of  government  can 
best  respond^ 

Thl-s  Congress  has  utterly  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  more  than  30  million 
American.s  hvliiK  on  fixed  incomes.  In- 
flation w  th  It.s  es<-alatir.g  cost  of  living 
is  the  direct  result  of  (Joveniment  over- 
spendir.K'  L>unng  the  past  2  years  I  have 
repeatedly  .nought  the  establishment  of 
expenditure  priorities  and  fought  for  the 
eliiiunatiDn  or  postponement  of  unneces- 
sary s;>f:  ding.  I  led  the  effort  to  save 
hundreds  oi  millions  of  ta.xpayers'  money 
in  tlie  commercial  supersonic  transport 
program  When  CKjvemment  falls  to  live 
'Aitiiin  it.i  means  we  hurt  millions  of 
.•\;:-.encun.s  wiio  mu.si  make  do  ullh  less 
P_.;i:..u-. n^  power  frcjm  their  shrinking 
but  fixed  dollar  Income. 

As  one  who  .served  in  World  War  n  In 
a  guerrilla  and  intelligence  unit  of  the 
US  Army  In  soutiieaat  Ajsla  and  as  one 
who  has  been  on  the  scene  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  made  many  c*>nstructive  sugges- 
tions to  tiie  President  and  his  top  advis- 
ers at  White  Hou-se  conferences  Some  of 
these  suggestions,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  our  nonmlllLary  efforts,  have 
been  accepted.  I  shall  continue  to  urge 
that  we  advance  tlie  cause  of  peace  In 
.southeast  .Vsla  through  the  .security  af- 
forded oy  a  ^tronK  new  alliance  of  free 
.■Vsian  an.d  Pacific  nations,  by  firmness  in 
'•mploylng  our  mar.y  economic  weapons 
aK'til:'..st  the  Commurn.st  Nortii  Vietnam- 
est-,  ar.d  by  clo.-^lng  liie  port  of  Haiphong 
where  death -dealing  weapons  begin  their 
journey  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

My  voting  record  follows: 
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ElaotloD  of  Speaker.    (McCormaok,  a»:  O.  Fori,  13«.  " preeeot,"  I.) 

H.  Ree.  1     A  rvsolution  kuthortztnc  and  ilrectins  the  Speaker  to  admlntster  the  oath  of  office  to  MlaaiMlppi's  Coocreaameii.   Onordartnc 

previous  queetkw.    lYea*  tn,  n»jr»  140.  "preeent    1  ) 
H.Bei.8.    A  reeolutioD  adoptioc  changes  Id  KuleaoftlM  Houae  of  RepreeeotatWes  for  the SMh  Can«.  without  prlvUec*<Xam.codn)eiit.  (Tea* 

iM,  n»y»  2tC. ) 
H    Kfts.  128   A  resolution  dismteinc  the  notlee  of  contest  o(  election  bj  James  R.  Prankeoberrf  ot  tba  2Stb  New  York  Concresslonal  District. 

\(«a  MS.  uays  102,  •"present"  J.)  _ 

!!  ;    R.-S  :m    \  ,'.)ii,t  reautut;on  ii:.i)i;..i  supplemental  approtJflaMaM  tor  the  Baeal  year  ending  June  SO,  19M,  for  certain  actlrttlee  of  the  De- 

;■  inner.'  if  A ^rni.i  in>.  1/  '.  tnr    thrr  ;  orposes.    On  nxitka  to  iMonuatt  with  iaKructlons  (to  amend  by  outlawing  oommerdal  bod  and 

:;t*r  »!««  Ut  '-.-.e  I'nil*"!  Ar»b  R^i'iituii       voas  aCMI,  nayt  177). 
li  J    lU*   J34     .\  K  in-,  ro*    .1.,:    :;:.^ii..,i  v;  [..ematital  appropiiatlona  Ibr  the  fiaeal  year  ending  June  30.  IDM,  <br  certain  activities  of  the 

r>»pHr'ni«'iit    f  v^ncnUi.T'  -i  -:ct  conferees  to  insist  on  House  pogjtlon  established  Jan.  26     (Failed.)    (Yeas  IM,  nays  341.) 

H  K  ])ll'^     A  bih  Ui  ellDu;  tif  '.h>  r>-     .r"u  >■:      >"t'  Frdsrsl  Riaerve  l>snks  maoitaln  certain  reserres  in  gold  certtfleatee  against  deposit  iia- 

bilitms      'Mi  m<'ik>ii  li' rM>  ::iii'.:t        ^  ii.,«i  i  "  .1  «,  nays  38B.) 
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'..'i>-  Inter- -Moerlcao  Peveiopment  Bank     Oo  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  amend  by  savtog 

iTlriixt  DaveloinneDt  Bank  Act  to  iuithorl»  the  Ignited  States  to  partldpste  In  an  increase  in  the  resources 
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8.3.  An  act  to  provide  pul>licw'>rks  and  economic  development  programs  and  the  planning  and  coordination  needed  to  aasiat  in  the  development 

of  the  Appalachtaii  reRiiiti      l>ii  passage.     (Yeas  257,  naya  164.) 
H.B.  2.  A  bill  to  protect  itie  public  health  and  safety  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Dnic,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  special  controls  lor 

depressant  and  stimulant  druis     (Yeas  402,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  4714  A  bill  to  :inieiiii  t  lie  -NiiUonaJ  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1904  to  pr  ivide  annual  funding  of  $150,(XX).    On  motion  to  sus- 
pend niles  and  piiag      CPwti-thinls  required.)    (Failed.)     (Yess  217.  nays  113.) 
n.K.  55(16.    A  bill  til  roijulre  the  establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subse<iuent  decennial  censuses,  of  congressional  districts  composed 

of  contiguous  and  coniiiact  territory  for  the  election  of  Hepresentatives  iritb  a  population  deviation  of  no  more  than  15  percent.    On  Matbias 

amendment.     (Faile<i)     (Yeas  147,  nays  26fi.) 
H.  Res.  276.  A  resolution  providmg  for  ron.Mderatlon  of  H.R.  5374,  a  bill  relatini;  to  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Ju.stioe  of  the  United  States  and  of 

the  Associate  Justio<»<  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    On  agreeinc  to  take  up  the  bill.    C^eas  202.  nays  183.) 

n.R.  5374.  On  passiiKe  of  the  Mil  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  of  the  Iniled  States.    (Failed.)     (Yeas  178,  nays  202.) 

H.R.  5888.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Ou  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  amend  by 

requiring  public  hearings.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  166,  nays  216.) 

H.R.  5888.  A  bill  relating  t<i  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    On  passage.    (Yeas  251,  nays  131.) 

H.R.  5721.  A  bill  to  amend  lh<'  .Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193»,asamendiil,  to  iirovide  for  .icrt;ist-poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco, 

to  amend  the  tobacco  pni<'.s;i|)|ii)rt  [jroviaionsof  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194y.  as  aimaded     On  iiciiis:ige.     ( Yeas  206,  nays  170.) 
H  R.23«>2.  A  hill  tostrentitii'n  mid  Improve  educational  quality  and  educational  option  unities  in  the.Nation'selementary  and  secondary  schools. 

On  motion  to  recommit  »iili  instructions  (to  amend  by  changing  the  di.strit.ution  funiiulii).     i  Failed.)     (Yeas  149.  nays  267.) 
H.R.  2362.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.    On  passage.    (Yeas  263.  naya  153.) 


H.R.  3708.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  In  the  development  of  new  or  Improved  programs  to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning  and  services  and  for  training,  through  research,  development,  or  training  project  grimts,  and  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Kduoatlon,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  on  Aging."  On  passage. 
(Yeas  396.  nays  1.) 

H.R.  nil.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  optimum  development  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  through  the  coordinated  plamtlng  of  water  and 
related  land  resources,  tiinmgli  the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  council  and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  providing  finflnejAl  assist- 
ance to  the  States  in  order  to  increase  State  participation  In  such  planning.    ( >n  p:issage.     (Yeas  384,  nays  0,  "present"  I.) 

H.R.  4^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended.    On  passage.    (Yeas  395,  nays 0.) 


On  motion  to  su.-spend  rules  and  pass.    (Two-thirds  required.)     (Yeas  360. 
as  amended.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Two-thirds 


H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  (or  the  return  of  obscene  mail  matter, 
nays  21.) 

H.R.  7064.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926 
required.)     (Yeas  378.  n.<ys  o  i 

H.R.  7060.  A  bill  making  apiirnpriatlon.<!  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies  (or  the  Iwial  year  ending  June  30,  1966.     On  passage.     (Yeas  347.  nays  7.) 

H.R.  7091.    A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.    On  passage.    (Yeas  348,  nays  62.  "present"  1.), 

H.R.  6675.  .\  bill  to  provide  a  lio^intal  Ui'.iiirance  program  for  the  aged  under  the  .-^(xial  Security  Act  with  a  supplementary  health  benefits  pro 
gram  and  an  expanded  iirograiii  of  inodical  assistance,  to  Increase  l)enefit3  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  system,  to 
improve  the  Federal-Htate  puhlie  a.isi3lancc  programs,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (to  amend  by  sub- 
stituting the  Kepulilican  iilti-niilive  jiroposal).     (Failed.)     (Yeas  191,  navs  2:W,  ■■present"  1.) 

H.R.  6676.  Theme<llcar«  bill.    On  psi-ssage.    (Yea'!313.  nays  115.).. .' .' 

H  R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  the  .\riiis  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  Increase  the  authorliation  lor  appropriations. 
Conference  report,  on  adoiilion      i  'i  e  is  316,  nays  65.) 

H.  J.  Res.  1.  A  joint  resolution  iiroposmg  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Inited  States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice- Presidency  and  to  cases  «  here  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pov^ers  and  duties  of  his  office.  On  passage.  (Two-thirds  re- 
quired.)   (Yeas  368.  nays  2B  < 

H.  Res.  810.  A  resoluiiou  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  additional  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
On  agreeing  to  resolution      ( Yra-s  313,  nays,  43.) 

H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  ajiierid  thr  Brdum  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authoriie  an  increase  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 
I'niteil  States      On  motion  to  reeommit.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  113,  nays  276.) 

H.  K.  f>49'7.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Hretlon  Woods  Agreements  Act.     On  pa.ssage.     ( Yia.«  SOI.  nays  88.) 

8.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
to  provide  grants  for  research  and  development,  to  Increase  grants  for  construction  at  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  prevantlng,  controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  inlcrstale  waters.  On  passage.  (Yeas 
396.  naysO.) 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  making  «u|iplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 19<i5,  and  for  other  purposes.  Conference  report,  on 
adoption.    (Yeas  316,  nays  55  ) 

H.R. 7091.  Anact  making  supplemental  afiproprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965.  On  preferential  trotlon  of  Mr.  Keoghtocontlnue 
Federal  subsidy  to  lielicoDter  services.     (Failed.)     (Yeas  144,  nays  228.) 

H.R  4714.  A  bill  tu  amend  the  National  Arts  and  CulturalDevelopment  Act  of  1964  with  respea  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  tbereln. 
On  passage.    (Yeas  J39.  nays  116.) 

H.R.29H6.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  community  health  services.  On  passage.  (Yeas 
347,  nays  0.) 

H.R.  2986.  A  bill  to  ftuthorl7.e  assistance  In  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  commiinlty  mental 
health  centers.     On  pitviage.     ( Yeas  3H9,  nays  0.) 

H.  J.  Res.  447.  A  joint  reKiliulon  making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Detense     ( )ii  piAsage.     ( Yeas  408,  nays  7.) 

H.R.  7667.  A  bill  to  anth(iriu>  iippropriations  during  hscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  ev;Jiiation.  (or  the  Armed  Forces.    On  passage.     (Yeas  396.  nays  0.) 

H.  Res  366.  A  resolution  pro\  i  ling  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7717,  a  hill  to  authorir.e  aijproprlations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develo|iment,  construction  of  facilities,  and  aduiinistrative  operations.  On  agreeing  to  bring  up  the  bill. 
(Yeas  389.  navs  0.> 

H.R.  7717.  Passage  oftheN.\S.V  appropriations  bill.    (Yeas  380,  nays  U.) -• 


H.R.  2984.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construLtion  of  health  research  facilities  by  extending  the  expiration 

date  thereof  and  providing  imreAsed  .support  for  the  program,  to  authorize  ad  litinnal  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  Health, 

Edncatioo,  and  Welfare     On  pa.s,<age.    (Yeas  334,  nays  4.) 

3.  701.    An  act  to  Implement  the  International  CofTee  Agreement  signed  at  New  York  on  Sept.  28, 1962.    On  passage.    (Yeas  300,  nays  97.) 

H.R.  8122.    A  bill  to  authorize  appropriation!  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1964.  as  amended.    On  tuotion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (to  amend  by  deleting  a  section  calling  for  development  of  a  reactor).    (Failed.) 

(Yeas  43.  nays  313.) 
H.R.  8122.    A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 

1954.  asamende<l.    <  ui  i^ass.ige.    (Yeas  352,  nays  1.) 
H.R.  77 W.    A  bill  to  anienfl  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amendeii.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (Adair  amend- 
ment to  reduce  amount  of  aulhoriiation  liiU  by  $130,968,000).    (Failed.)     (Yeas  17S,  nays  J19.) 

H.R.  7750.    A  hill  to  amend  farther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended      On  piwssage.    (  Yeas  249,  nays  148.) 

H.R.  8370.     A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.     On 

niotion  to  recommit  witli  instructions  (to  amend  by  outlawing  United  .\rab  Heput  In  sali.s         Failed,  i     (Yeas  187,  nays  'JOh.  i 
H.R.  8370.    A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966.    On 

passage.    (Yeas  354.  nays  41.) 
H.R.  8639.    A  bill  in.a).  ing  ap[in)i>rlations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 

flsctU  year  ending  June  30.  1966.    On  passage.    (Yeas  322,  nays  80.) 
H.R.3AS4.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  M  to  provide  further  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coalmines.    On  passage. 

(Yew  J38,  nays  42  ' 

H.R.  8371.  A  liill  to  rBdueoeirise  taxes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  401,  nayB6.)_. 

H.R.  7777.  A  bill  I"  Hutbnrre  the  President  to  appoint  0«n.  William  F.  McKee  (0.8.  Air  Force,  retirad)  to  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.    On  passage.    (Yeas  228,  nays  137.) 
H.R.  3)57.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired 

employees  by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Two-thirds  required.)    (Yeas  323,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  8775.    A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative    rancli  for  the  fiscal  year  emling  June  30.  1966.  and  fur  other  purposes.    On  motion 

to  recommit  with  instructions  ito  amend  by  eliminating  16  patronage  employees.)     (Faile<l  .     (Yeiis  149.  nays  244.) 

H.R.  7106.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports.    On  passage.     ( Yeas  388,  nays  1.) 

H.  Res.  413.  Resolution  cutting  oti  debate  on  H.R.  8464,  a  bill  to  provide,  for  the  [>erioil  lieglnning  on  July  1. 1965.  and  ending  on  June  30, 

1986,  a  tem|>orary  iikt>  ise  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  I.it>eny  Bond  Act.     (Yeas  273  .nays  109.) 

H.R.  8464.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  outline<l  atiove.     On  passage.     (Yeas  229.  nays  166.) 

H.  Con.  Res.  285.  (  oiuurrent  resolution  to  allow  the  showing  In  the  United  States  of  the  I'.S.  Information  Agency  film  "John  F.  Keimedy — 

Years  of  Lightning.  I  lav  of  Drums."    On  Mallliard  amendment  to  outlaw  commercialization  of  the  film.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  174,  nays  216.) 
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On  Mailliard  amendment  to  outlaw  commprcialization  of  the  film     (Failed.)    (Yeas  174,  nays  216.)  | 
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Votint  record.  ConffrfMotnan  Clark  MacOreffor,  89th  Cong..  l*t  sett. — Contlnaed 


Dmto, 


Mea*ui«,  QOMdoB.  ftnd  reaalt 


Jtme    9 


Juiii"    18 


June 
June 


JUD? 

Ju:v 


Jun^- 


June  j3 
Jiir.i-  J  4 


June 

2S  t 

Jun» 
Jiin« 

« 

Jane 
July 
July 
July 
July 

311 

9  ' 
9 

Jnly 

91 

July 

9| 

July 

U 

July 

u 

Jnly 
July 

13 

14 

July 
July 

14 
20 

July 

23 

Jnly 

Z2 

H  Con  Re*  TO.  Coneunwit  rMoluttoo  to  allow  the  ihowtaf  In  th«  OnlUd  BUM  of  the  U.8  lAtormatloo  A«eBcy  fllm  "John  F.  Kennedy- 

v«aM  [rf  I  i>htnln>   D»v  of  Dnimi."    ijn  aareelne  to  ooncuiTent  reeolution,    O  •a»3U,  oajt /»,)  .      ^  ,.  .     .       ..        ,.  j  »,_ 

H  bSw  TbUltofiu^UJh  a  SS^rtiDentoT Hoa«tnj  and  Urb«i  DweJoproent.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instruction,  (to  amend  by 

fubrtltuUnf  the  RepuMl<»n  alteTUttre  propoeal  I      (Failed)     (Yea«  141.  nayi  259  )  .,,,  „»„.  ,a^> 

H  R  «>7     AWnto^Jitat.iW.  .Dep^in«ntofHou»lnfandl'rbanD«v»lopin«il,    On  pa««««.    (y»"^"."»>^  >/-^- .-^.VJ^,;;^,^ 
U    R«r  Vl-i  R««luiK>nTo  *.itt»ri  JWi  Member  of  the  House  of  IUpr»«t.tty«  to  employ  annoiily.  on  a  tamportry  baab.  a  atudeot  oon«rw- 

SKWUmtera     Oo  .greeliig  to  rotation    j  Yea.  a^n«nl»» „..„„,  ^.^  x„^  .^ -,|,tBtu(tenl.  to  attend  poataeoondary 

i Two-thirds  required.) 
ansKleratiou  floods  and  other 

natural  dlsasli'rs  In  rpferenr*  '^  **i*»  '**•''  Tama,  nxuxi.  ana  wneai  iiriwrwiiB  i«n  km^.    ww  utv»MM*  w^  •»»*»»»  .  _• ...  ana  pass.    ( 1  wo-imrua 

h"?^  U^tS"  ^'^Zl^t  r^s^utlon  to  r«,u.*  th.  I>«rtd«.t  of  the  Un.ted  State,  to  org.  «rt*ln  art  lea,  to  behalf  of  Llt*.u«.ia.  Ertoola, 

and  Latvia.    On  motXHi  to  5..apei,<l  rules  and  pam.     (T*o-thlr.1s  r-^qulred  )     (l^M  »».  nawO.)  Oo  na«.« 

UK  9821,    A  bill  making  approprtationi  for  the  DepertHMOt  of  UefcoM  far  the  Oac^  year  mdtaf  June  >0,l««.    Onpaw«e. 

II  j'  Km   Ml     Joint  rwohJtlon  toeitend  llw  Area  Redevelopment  Aft  tar  aperlod  oli  months.    On  paautge     (Ye«»a4,  ^ayi  l«7.K^  ■  — ■ 
n    R«  CJ     Ri«?all«  provicttng  tar  wnalderaUon  of  H.lT  79W.  the  housBc  and  urb«>  development  hUl  with  rent  «ipplem«it  provWoo. 

h'k  ?Sr'"''n'^tlfw  »!;t.^'LekT~q^il^tIt«'J^t  supplement  provl—.     (Y...MO.  nay.  179.  -pn-enf  1.)     ...     ,;-(-  — 

[1  I  ^;  r^t;rtS•:S?«m'1Se'^vlslon^f  ."^.nK  ^l.^*-_an 


(Yeai  407,  nays 


Joiy  27 

July  V 

JtUy  W 

July  28 

Jtdy  S 

Jnly  » 

Aot-  a 


Aur 

Aoc 

Aoc- 
Aac. 

Auc. 

Aug. 

Auc. 
Aof. 

Ant. 
Aa«. 
Aoc. 


Auc 

Auc- 


Anc.  IS 


Aof. 
Aoc 


Aug. 

Aug. 


Aoc.  2S 


I  motion 


ilvineanvlTonmantln  arbanM«a8.andtoeit4Bid  and  amendlawirBlatlactohDU.lng.  urt -..  -  -      ,v_.  •-«  i..>. -»« 

w  l^mJutT^tort^XiTao  unend  by  approvin,  the  bill  .loapt  tor  the  «nt  wpplemwit  provlrtoo.).    (Failed.)    ( Y«.  Jffi.  nay.  iC8. 


H  k^^S'    oil  final  r.assaite  of  the  H.xjsini!  uvl  trban  l>evelat)m«it  Act.    (Yea.  246.  Juys  188,   -grmeaV'  3^-----  - 

H    R^^      R«Sat\^I5tv,<lUi«  C.  eo«Mk.atU»  of  MR.  M&D.  tl*  Vot»«  Rl«htt  Act  of  19M      (Ve",3fl8.  nay.*)....- 

M  R^4flr  0^«?^  .on^theri~«i  eleetloa.  Mn.odm«,t  to  the  Voting  Ruthts  Act    ^^Jf^    °;::y^'^\'     .-  iy^YsV--^-^^. 

II  c   *2m    f )Ti\/inr?n.in  uf  ih«  B.««8&mendni«it  to  terminate  reclKrattonproeedure.  under  the  Votlnit  KlghU  Act    (YaaJiaB.  n»y«W.).--... 
H  R  2S    un  «l°l;'ttir,f  t^e  oX^SSSiS  S^e  VotS?RJ«bU  ^^  tovalidaUng  omain  .qualification,  to  ve«  under  New  YorkSUte 

HT«4</Tl^'volm»'"R«h"is  Act'  '  Un£^to'.i»mmtt  with  hutructtan.  to  amend  by  «,b.t.tutm,  U.e  Republican  attemalive  pmpoeal. 

H ' l^^«   A  hTto' V/.f^Z'  {Te  iith  amendn-Bl  U  th.  C«.stttutlon  of  Ue  Onlted  fiUt«i.    On  p.«(e  of  the  Volln*  Right.  Act.     (Tea.  333. 

hT  »i!  A  biU  to  amend  se<   m  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  ItM.  ••  M—Ktod.    On  motion  to  wapend  rule,  and  paaa.    (Two-thirds  re- 

II^r'^''  a  b5i1^  i,te.1dTh;'rpilSrtlJ^Ut  miutrtaoent  to  the  ClvU  Service  Act  of  Jut.  18.  18M.  to  t«nporary  «imnu,r  employment.    On 

motton  to  suspend  rule,  and  pa«.     (Two-third.  r«|U»ed.)     ( Yea.  m  nar<  Zi- »       ,„_^ ,«"„„«„,■ 

S  ^    A  bin  loWlele  the  lat*llnit  of  .^arette.     Coni«oc  repot,  oo  adopUoo.^  ( YeMi  286.  n«y«  108.    pre«>nt 
H  R  Wt»     A  hill  to  provide  tar  chMieee  in  the  coinage  of  the  United  State.. 

H'TSl^J^Vb  mrreda«"i;:.\  '^  ioTcl^^^'I'r.e  «lv«  In  the  ooim„e  of  the  fnlted  9tat«.     On  P^^^  „,„,.  ^,^      ^n  »..»« 
H  r:  ^y  A  Mil  to  axawiVl  mie  r ,  Inlted  3tal«i  <  ode.  to  iDcreaM  tba  rate,  of  baA:  pay  tar  member,  of  the  onilormad  servlcea.    On  pHMce. 

H  R^iBga. 'a  bu'l  to  ex  pand  the  war  on  poverty  and  extend  the  KeonooileOpportmilty  Act  of  1984. 


, , , ^ 1.)       

On  Battin  anModmant  to  coDlinue  *u  percent  sLlver  content  in 

(Yea.  2.VS.  nay.  161.1 


On  motion  to  reoonunlt  with  Instniction. 
W  ^;j;;?^dVy"hoTdlnr»t«n<"nt  »t  cmVent  level.).    iF.Ued.)     i  Yea.  IT*.  hiy»m> 


and  an  expanded  prograiu  of  raeillcal  a«l«anc«,  to 


Conihi«sc«  report,  on  adoption.     (Yea.  107.  nav*  118.) 


J^  tn  is^jr^?;!eT.^srorhSX^io;^":s^2a^     l;;:^^:^^^^^  ^-^isi^'-  ^^^^ 

lmD?^v*wt^*S?tTS^  ^«,  ^to  «!v«StDd  .m«ul  law.  relatmc  to  hoosing.  urban  r«ewal,  and  «,mn,unlty  hd&Uee.    Conference 

;  Juu»e.'inm«to^themitlal  eoM  of  profe«4onal  and  technical  pcnonael  lor  oomprehenave  community  mental 


„.,  oo  ^l.-ptloo    '(Yea.  414,  nays  0.)  .^  ^  ._._ 

of  the  .N  atlooal  Lat<or  RolaUon.  Act.  a.  amended,  and  related  Aatatea. 


On  motion  to  recommit.     (Failed.) 

(Yea.  221.  nay.  a03, 

Act  of  1964  to  erect  overhead  powerllnc.  notwlUwtaodlng  local  opjioaltioo.    On  pas- 

mnwoa  to  apportloo  the  nira  autbcrlxed  for  the  Cbcal  year  ending  June ! 
On  motion  to  suspend  rul«  and  pa».     (Two-third,  reqairad.)    (Yea.  314.  nay. 


l';':;;ra;^"lU^bk;irom"a>.!jT.i!^icS'rrur^^  .^d  dtaabUlty  fund,  and  for  oihef "purpii*.. 

r  t. .  *<T«e  to  amendmen U  to  the  articles  of  agreemanuof  the  Intaniatlonal  Bank  for  Recon»tn»cUon 
paoage.     t Yea. 311.  nays  Vt.< 


Vote 


report,  on  il"'.  ti  .^        ^  'i-«  .v.i 
H  R.  1986    At.  u-t  t.1  ,viit(«'rMi' .v«s 

health  oen'.--rs  n.Vr  i.  v    --.jrl 

U,R.  77    A  :.U.  :..-,;*n.  «»•     i 

h'r"^  *A  bin'i'.   .[.h,  «.  U(b>  of  tba  National  Labor  RelallotM  Act.  a.  amended,  and  reiat«i  Watutet    On  pa»a«e. 

[.ft-seat  ■  I  •  ._     .         ■    i> 

H  ft    «*V^    A  Mil  ".o  aroenri  «ec.  371  of  tba  Aiaoiie  Mwrgy 

8 T%m  nu^'joiui i^ii^to  to aatb«l» ttm 8«M.ry  ^ C«a«ra. to app<rtloo  the «im  aalh«l«d  for^th. ^c^7«f  »d|p«  J?5!5,lf!.v'21 
tha  National  System  of  interstate  and  Delna.  Ulghway. 

w'k*  »an      V  bill  to  provide  -.atano.  In  iratotog  State  ao'l  local  Uw  enforcement  offloers  and  other  perwnnel.  and  In  '">Pf°7i^'»^Ji}}^ 
i^hSS5^  »nd  piirt  toi  m  S^ud  locaJ  taJwiSlo,«««m  «>d  p«vantfc»  maA  eootrol  of  ortma.    On  motion  to  suspend  rul«  and  pa«.  (Twc^ 

n*r^ATai  U  liri^  "tSillof'tlUe  18.  Unitad  State.  Code.  t.  iidUUt.  the  rehahllllatlon  of  per««.  convicted  of  oOmm,  againrt  the 

to  tn«*  upon  the  Hou*(  vwslon,     (Failed)    (Yea.  11*.  nay.  »t.) 
9  IS64.  The  VoUnj  RighU  Act   .( 19«A      Conference  report,  on  adoption, 
li  R  »4<«    A  bill  ««  provide  certain  Inr 

On  pa»a«e.     i  Y««w  388,  nay.  0. ) 
3,  1742.  .Vnact  t.)»iithurut".rie  '     >  ^  .,  t. 

.."'n  ^'S,i°"^ liTu '^  «,>md^'l^bSJ^Mim«y  TfamUlg  >m1  Serric.  Act  of  1961.  a.  amend«l.    On  paMage.    (Yea.  393.  nay.  1.) 

'  elZmVcj"'  \';:?l^;'t;:':^^rrXra^nS;£^^,S,mmrt"'^  «.b«lt„tin,  RepubUo-i  aitemaUv.  prt. 

poaai)       Kii..-''  ■ -'    ■-'    , .1.1 -■-'»,  "preaent"  I.)  _ 

T.'S"^-  J,*  •  ' -vi^  ■;;it^p^?^t^i"l^o?.Veder»l  Bo.inr  romml»ionlorth.  purpo-eofln«irtn,  that  the  channel,  of  lnt«|a«te 
"ol^m^eroe  irl  frv^  trZ  fl^^e^^^  fK^ie^t  d^lpUon.  or  depletion,  of  proto-ional  boxi.«  eonl«U.  On  n.otlon  to  .uspe..d  rule,  and  pass. 
H'R"7^»"]^".it"Tamend  ;;i;ti:i  ti:V«lgn^«Wan«Act  ofJ98L«  am«d^.    Cool— »  report,  on  adoption.    (Yea.  M4.  nay.  IStt) 

HR.  9811 
lower  Oovemraent  <fvts.  and  promote 
Falle.1  I      Yw.  189.  nav«  i!4.  •Treaent'  2.) 

H  t  f^.  ''^^^W^^^'^^n^^^^^^  for  the  fl^al  year 

On  MacOregof  amendment.    (Nimiertcal  catling 


No. 

Ye^ 

No. 
Yea. 

Yee. 

Yet 

Yea. 
Ye«. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 


Na 
Yeg. 
Yai. 
No. 

No. 

Yob. 
Y««. 

No. 
Yw. 

Ye.. 

Yea. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yea. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yta. 
Yea. 

No. 

No. 

Not  voting.   (C(j 
y*».) 

Not  voting.    (CQ 
yet) 

Not  VOtUlR. 

(CQjej) 
Yea. 

Ye.. 
Yea. 

Ye.. 

Not  voting.   (Ci< 

yea.) 
No, 
Not  voting,    (t  -< 

no.) 
Yet. 
No. 
Yet 


An  .«  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Aalrtanoe  Act  of  1961.  M  ameodwl.    Coo »r«B«  report,  on  .aopt««.    t  V"" '?V."J^',"^- 

A  bm  to  ^laln  torn  tmamnt.  to^abillia  pric«  and  umra  a<taqDai«  nipplte.  of  egrlcultura;!  commodltlea.  to  r»loce  lurpitu*.. 

v4nmem^^^dT^S^torelgn  trade,  to^ord  cn»l«r  ecooomk-  opportunity  In  rural  areat    On  motion  to  reoommlt. 


f  ».). 


ending  Jtme  30  1986     (.)n  motli/n  to  r»«Mmmll      (Kalled.;     (Yeas  1*9,  nay.  3M.) 
U  R  T^     A  bill  to  4men.l  the  Inmngrrtlon  and  NattonaMty  Act.  »ndtor  other  porpoMa. 
of  il».««)  ^n:mlgnrt.-i  \»r  vmr  from  the  Wewern  (lemlspbera       (Failed.)     (  » 


IK9.  nays  2ia.  •'  pre^nl  '  6.) 


No. 

Not  votlDK. 

Not  voting, 
yes.) 

Yet 
Yet 


Ye.. 

Yet 

Ym. 


tc 
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Pate, 
1IM6 


Ang.  26 
Ang.  26 

\ag.  30 
Aug,  31 


Aug.  31 
Sept.   1 


Sept,  2 
Sept.  8 
Sept  13 
Sept  13 

Sept.  U 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  M 
Sept.  15 

Sept.  IS 

Sept.  16 

Sept  18 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  20 

8«pt.  21 

Sept.  23 

sept.  22 

Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 
Sept.  24 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  27 
S«pt,  27 
S^)t.  27 
SepL2» 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 
Oct,    1 

Oct.  J 
Oct.    J 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 

0«t  I 

i>ct.  7 

Od    7 


I 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


S"§  o^'  ■^  ^ .,,  »™<''>'^  V"'  Immijrratlon  and  Nation^ty  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  On 
U.K.  »&b,.  A  bill  I..  stri'fi>!tli(>n  thi'  educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and  uulversitifs  and 
—      -i.^  ._j  1,1.1        , ,._      Q^  pa.ssage.    (Yeas  368,  nays  22,  "present' 


;  .V  .  "'"  '"  "='"',"  '""^  '  ""'"^  iieaitn  service  Act  to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of  soho 
to  authoriie  uranui  under  that  act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholars  hire  to  needv  «tur 
that  R<-t  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construction  of  teaehiag  facilities  for  students  iii  .■sach  sclio 


passace.    (Yeas 318,  nays  96.) ?. 

secondary  and  higher  e.iuratlon.    On  passaie:"(TeM  3«,-^y7Hr"pre^ni'";  V:'"""  """  toprovideflnancialasslstanceforstudenUlnposl- 

.Sm'!?r!'t»rv  I'nH  ^.^'^h":',.''".'"";  '"""^  '''^  ^J^'^FK^^^^  Congress,  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  s.hools  in  areas  aflected  by  a  ma  or  disaster;  to  eliminiite  inequities  In  the  application  of  Public  L^w  816  In  <irtain 
n"'^*7M     Rj^":^rrn' '"  '"^h  '  "",""""  'H^^^H^y  requfSmems  for  school  district,  in  Public  Law  874.     On  pa^a^l     (Yea.^M.  nay."3^) 
m^ve^ro  w/     J:;w^T,hf  ^I'^'p^°'l^:™r'??  "(t^^^;,'^:''  *"i^f°  P""^'"^^  '">'  '"^  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Agreement  Concerning  Auto- 
"^mTsK  nays  y*  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada,    On  agreetag  to  resolution. 

uS"^?'  ^^l!l^'f''""''''';'"nKV"'^A*™,®^4''°°°"''*-*Kn«n«Mt  Concerning  Autoir.otiveT'rr.rluct?     On  ras-'afe.     (Yeaj'^O  nav«  113) 
^.^■J}*u;.r*:J!'lt':^,ffJ}:^^^^^  ""P^.Y"  the  educational  qu.hty  of  sol.ooLs  of  meXme.  dentistTy,  ani  ^t^«)r»thyV 

I'ipnt.'i,  and  to  extend  expirine  provL>:ions  of 
i«)L«  and  schwjis  of  other  health  professions. 

°p^^.'  '''[\Z 'a'i  *"navs'^t.'^*  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de^>lopn,eIit  m  high^^peed  ground  truisportatlon.    On 
"i5iJSJ*'on'\>^il're*'''"?>Tm'^n*^^^^^^  agende^sfor  the  flsc^il  ye  .r  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  lor  other  pur- 

H.  Res,  508    Resolution  provMinn  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more  etlKtivrlv  it.. Ml, it  dl-scrimiiiation  In  emDlovment  because 
of  raee.  color,  re  iKU.n,  sex,  or  national  origin.    On  agreeing  to  resolution,     (Vea«  li-'K,  u»^,  i.i     -..r..!,,  t- 2  )  empiojment  because 

H.  Ret  806.  Res<.  uliou  pr..vuiiiij;  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more  effi<tivflv  prohihu  <ii.scrimlnation  In  emnlovment  because 

°J,^.U^'"-  ""'"""'■  T"'  ?  "r""!:^   "^'P*"'  ^^  ""  ""•«'  purposes.     Motion  l.y  Mr    .McV  ull.^h  that  thrvMe  by  whkh  HR^  Se  w  * 
ailopted  be  now  recoiisi.t.-r...l      On  Albert  motion  to  lay  on  table      (Yea«  104   Ra>«  1>.1   i  «=     "vo  kj-  »un.n  n.  /vra.  ouo  was 

to^1mion'^'?vS'-.T™D'u^'5  7",'"pr(^t'^"°°  °'  '^^  ^^  ^^'^^  "'^* '°  ^""^'^  ^^'^  ^^'''  "'"'^"^  Company  Act  of  im.  On  agreeing 
H.  Res,  4™  Resoiiil  ion  to  [troVide  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  nrocrass  and 
n"?ri''^«  ^^"i'r.^""'"'""?.  ""?  '^*  "^  to  the  United  State..    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    ,Y,..,<  2«    nav^^lT.  "^r^em'M      ^^ 

in  the  ^e^'l^  o  wnr,"nV  ,^J;'''i^«'!'',1r"JS!S°  "',  =  f  •  ^^-.^  "^J""  ''"■  '^^''  "'  '^^''^  «,n„«-n6H;,on  of  certJn  ollicers  and  employee, 
n  K  2081     A  mil^iln    ,  ,      1       Tf,f'  ^^%  Fedepl  Salary  Review  Commission.     ( ,n  a»ir«  m^  t..  r.s.iulion.     ,  Ve«s  -fi^,  ria^  6  84,) 

fm  ^ Ln  fn^lH^   ,    '    r  ■  '^^V''''*'^!"*''''-,'''  private  compensatory  concession  ik.Iici.  s  m  the  ureas  adminlsiered  by  -NatlonLj  Fark  I 


On  motion  to  recommit.    (Ful.-.l 
H,R.  8283.  An  set  to  ej|jaiid  the  war 


,Veas73,riaya298.)     "  ' ......  by -National  Fark  Service. 

„     ,  „    ■      -  —  ""  poverty  and  enhance  the  efTectiveness  of  programs  imder  the  Economic  OoDortimltv  Act  of  lOfti 

of"siSrQ*ov''e^o«^°,he  fei^'^/;"'c''M\'  "t'>?  ^'^^'^'',%   <^^»'  "^  t^"^  l-ngu^e  of  ^c.  10  of  the  Uot^btS^  wUch'^t^s  ihe  ve^^^^ 
01  state  uovemors  in  the  »rm  approved  by  the  House.)    (Yeas  209,  nays  180  i  ci.^  k"-™ 

.Mj*f*';»,-'^  ^"'  '*■  P.™^''*? '<"■ 'f'P  pst-ibh=hment  ol  the  National  Fiundation  on  the  .\rts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship In  ihe  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  Unit«d  States.    On  motion  to  recommit,     .  KaUed.)     (Yeai  j^'^*jj^°^P';^°«P'^°«^«^a°ascDolar 

''r,^^irX^Z^^TllV'"i^:'^^^^  'ZTZ'^,'°.^JJ':i^f}:'.l  ..ames  or  temp^^aryeinployeesemployed  by-the  Post  Office  Depart- 
8.2042, 


.^*  numanities  and  the  arts  in  the  Unit«d  States.     On  motion  to  recommit,     .  KaUed.)     (Yeas  128  navs  261  ) 
ss.  s,4.  Resolution  diractuig  tlie  Ponniastcr  (Jeneral  to  provide  the  names  of  K'mporary  employees  employed  bv'the  Post'l 
It  during  the  summrr  01  Kmi     On  ,\lorri<;on  motion  to  lay  on  table,     (Yeas  185,  nays  isi)  "°>'=^'''™P'°yea  oy  ine  l-osi  < 
2.  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.     On  passage,     (Yeas  338,  nays  30.) 


.pi>r..,,ri3tions  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  f.?cal  year  ending  June  30, 1966.  Conference  report,  on  adop- 


II.R.9221.  An  act  making 
tinn.     (Yeas  382,  nRys  r 

li  ll^nf^'  i^m?!'",'!, "' w'^?'"f. '^,'; w  ^'.'^^PP'  ^lecUon  contests.    On  agreeing  to  rt solution.    (Yeas 228.  nays  143.  "present"  10.) 
i^«,lSS2;  ^m   In    ^r    l""  ^"',1^^  ■-  ".'if^  States  Code  to  establish  a  program  of  group  Ufe  insurance  which  shaU  be  provided  by  privat^' 
tasurance  comDanifS  (or  memU'rs  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  active  duty.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pais.    (Two-thWs  r^ 


insurance  companif 
quired)     (Yeas.*: 


^^kffS^  ^J^'"^\""  '"  "Pre.^s  the  sense  of  the  House  ol  Representatives  declaring  the  policy  ol  the  United  States  relative  to  the  intervention 
?YeM ^l^^^"'^^  ■■pn-SJJ?'1 '  '°°^«'"^"'  ^  ^^  Western  Wnlsphere.    On  motion  tTsuspend  rules  and  agree  to.    (Two-t^d^ requSed" 

^n  r^vM^'i^f  f'V^''"?^r'^  h'*^*^  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  as  amended  to  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
12. '^.l'*  ^^i*  for  resear.-h  and  development,  to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  tre.atment  works  to  aut horSe  the 
fn  X^™°'  "[■^^T^<i'J,Z'"  ""      '^  '°  ""^  *"  preventlSTcontroUlng,  and  abating  p.ilu'^tion  of  Imet^TutTwat^     Conf^enc^  rep^? 


7371 


nays  112,  "present"  1.) 
u   p..  MO  -V'"l '" .'""P"'^  'f'<;  n^k  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.    On  Bennett  aincn-imcnt,     lYeas  199,  nays  17S,  "present"  3  ) 
"on  mo°^n  ^IT^  \7:l'e'"'^"l^"^^X"7^!^-''-  "^'  "''"'  '°""™'  ''"  Consolidate  farmers  Hom^e  AdMS?il,ni'ct  of  VseV. 
a^^°^:^  ?"'  '"  ^"^^1'^  i?,^  Coiisolidatid  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  19f  1,     On  pa.ssage.    a'eas  326  na-i-s  10  1 
„'!^'  ^   f  to  amend  the  riean  Air  Act  to  require  standards  for  controUing  the  emission  of  poUiiiauts  from  gasoline-powered  or'dieseY-Mw. 
Zf.i  I'll'^l^l^J^^t^'^^'^ll  ^"^r/.'^lAy.  Pollution  Control  Laboratory.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instmrtioLTo  am^d  by^eTtag 

(Yeas  80,  nays  220.)  " 


solid  waste  disposal  program).    (>' ailed.) 

S.306.  Anad  toamend  thf  .  _lc>m  Air  Act  torequlrestandM-dsforcontroUlng  the  emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  or  diesel-powered 

On  pas,sage.    (Yeas  294,  cays  4,  "present"  1.) 


vehicles,  to  e.staMi5h  a  Fp.ieral  .\lr  Pollution  Control  Laboratory 
°( ^:^s.Z  to  cto^i' "  Ze  xVvn  "lio^fo^'^Nrs  )"7Yeas''2^^^^^^^^^^  consideration  of  a  home  ruIe-biU  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

"nayf  i79\*'  ^'*°'"''°"  providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bUl.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  223, 

""the  t^u  oUhe'l'n^^n^f^J !» S'roHTn^'fY'i^-  2^"^^^'^ ?°"°°  ''=»'  """"^  "*°'^"  '^^^^  "^'^  '^^  C"'^"'*^  "'  ^^^  ^'^"'^  House  on 

°.hatre-,nL^'lng  cLti.t'^ul'c'^^'ou^.^^f^altd'l'-  (k^,^^^'^^^■°^'n.^^T'"'''^  °' ''"  ''''"'"'  °°"^  °°  ''''  ^'^'^  °'  '^^  ^°'°° 
"■"pr^t"'^n    '^'^"""■^  "'  '^'•""'"^'''^  ''o™e  ™le  blU.    On  Midter  amendment  substituting  an  altematlTe  proposal.    (Yeas  277, nays  174. 

'^'lsh**ti"el)?t'^'hn'„'lT'fnl"f  h*''''  '■'•-'''^^"'^,  "'  ^^^  "istrict  of  Columbia  to  make  know  n  tlioir  preferenrc  on  the  question  of  home  rule  and,  U  they 
wisn,  to  elect  a  board  for  trio  purnos*'  of  Drenarmir  n  miintcin«l  xhortOT  tr,r  <!..v,T„i.,oi.,„  ,^  ,\.,.  ..„. i  —  7- j  ,\  "'^  »"". "  ""-f 


H.R, 4644.     TK- -..t....*... ...!,...,._......#  .-.., ._,-V_  .  ' .  X.       „ 

H  R.2i80, 


The  suK'tliuie  liLMriit  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill.    On  passage,     O'ea?  2S.1  navMi:  "present"2) 

II  K   rnosi    ^°^''"^'"™,'''''''"''"'P™''''"*"''^*"°°^''*y*"-    Conference  report,  on  adoption,     (Teas  320,  na^ Ml.) 

Sfti«rv  p;^„     r    ^  '■"'w  "'  ^^"^  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employes  in  the  Federal  Government,  to  ertablish 'the"  FedeVai 

H.R  102M.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  conipensatlon  of  certain  ofTicers  and  cm.plovces  i 
^jilary  Review  Comnii.'isi.jii.     on  pu.«;sage.     (Yeas  370,  nays  7,  "present"  1.) 


ill  the  Federal  Government,  to  establish  the  Federal 


H.R.  10871 
report,  on 
164,  nay. 

^fSn!*^ adoption  ™?Y.^a'^s  a.4"'nr1.1'4T  ""'  '""'^  Mrirtance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.    Conference  re- 
H.R.  3142.  A  bUl  to  a:  '        '"^^' 


.    An  act  making  Bi>propriatlons  for  Foreign  Amlrtance  and  related  agencies  for  the  flsci!  year  ending  June 
°  74''  '  ""ecoranilt  with  Instructions  to  outlaw  aid  to  naUons  Involved  in  commerce  with  North  Vletns 


30,  1966.    Conference 
letnam.    (Failed.)    O'eas 


before  Apr.  28  19Sr 

oli  ^^c.  *' (Y^^«r"ay.'^'l'34f  "iS't"  L)''*'^'^"  '"  construct,  operate,  and  mamtain  the  southern  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada. 


Vote 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Not  voting. 
(CQyes.) 

Yes. 


No. 
Yee. 


Not  voting.     (CQ 

yes.) 
Not  voting  (paired 

for). 
Yes. 

No. 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not  voting 
(paired  for). 

Not  voting  (paired 
against). 
Not  voting. 
(CQ  no.) 
Not  voting. 
„    (CQyes.) 
Yes. 


No. 

Not  voting, 
yes.) 


(CQ 


Not  voting.     (CQ 
yes.) 

Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
.No. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 


Ye.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Not  voting 

(paired  for). 
Not  voting. 

(CQ  yet) 
Not  voting. 

(CQ  yes.) 
Not  voting. 

(CQ  yes.) 

Not  voting. 
(CQno) 


oTn-y) 
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Yotinff  record,  UotigrctavMn  Vlark  Macuregor,  oifth  Oomg.,  Itt  »tu. — CoDtlnued 


October  1^ 


!  'if. 


U<-t  7 

Oct.  7 

0«t.  8 

Oct  12 

1  'ct  13 


Ml— lira,  quwUoo,  >ad  ra«iU 


8  20M.  An  act  to  piDvlde  tar  iMole  dtratopnMot  ind  road  bMotiaemtloa  of  Um  Fedtnl-iUd  hlckwsy  t7*tanM. 

InstructkMis  ^to  uueod  by  nMkliu  8UU  loulnc  Uw*  MMiltobla).    (Failad.)    (Yms  lAl,  nan  laa) 
8  aOM  Ansct  coproriderarKealcdeTelopiDeiit>adroadb«katiflcmtlona(tbeFMl8rml-«ldhi(bw«yiyit«iiis.    On  pamge 


On  motion  to  rocominlt  with 
(YeM'i4A,  nay*  138.). 


H  R  «8ll   An  Mt  to  maintain  firm  ineoaw,  to  MabUiie  prlcea  and  aaur*  adtquaU  lappUM  of  acrlcultural  oommodltlM,  to  reduce  aurpiuaea, 
ioww  Uoverument  ooau,  aud  pro  not*  ioraiipi  Ua<le,  to  aflord  greater  aoooomio  opportunity  Ui  riual  area*.    Coolereooe  report,  on  adoption. 

H.  Rm  S»  "'^reeolutlon  provldlni  for  ooosidaratioo  of  H.B.  lUW.  a  blU  to  anaod  and  eitacd  tbe  proviaiODi  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  l»48,  aa 


H.R    1 


lu-t 

'.3 

!« 

Oct. 

:  t 

Oct 

j; 

H  R. 
H  R 


H  K 


-1 ; 

ll.'WR 


.  *.^^ 


,.    -      .       resoliiton.    fYeM2S3.  nays80.)  ^,  ,        ,. 

•,  -I     ..>  >.  ^rri  and  e<  uod  tbe  proTWooa  of  the  8««ar  Act  of  1048,  aa  aoiaDded.    On  motion  to  reeommlt  with  Instructions  (t« 
i.miiu^  ^.   u.i..  rt  iMoi  foraicnwcarlmporu).    (Yea*  160.  nays 23aj 

.\  i.u.  to  ii.i,*.!  inl  .itjod  the  pro»lJk>n»  of  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1M8.  as  amaiidad.    On  paaaa«e.    (Yeas  24ft,  nays  U7  ) 
.\  1 1:,  -ujiKjig«ui>[>i«iue3iaiappToprtetk)iif  tor  (ha  fls<al  year  ecduig  June  SO,  lOM.  ao( 
T,  i:.. '•■•»'•- —nt  jupptament  profram.     (Yeas  18&,  nava  163,  "preaent"  2.) 
A  ..»,i.iv.,i-      ;..«iapp«oc>n«too»  tor  the  fla«»l  year  ending  June  30,  ie««.    On  paasaga.    (Yeas  342,  nays  JOO.  "present 


npasasge.  .      . 

ad  for  other  purpoaes.    un  Uarvey  of  Michigan 


a  K  </*.• 


■.    i;    !   ■    ,;-.■:   -•  :   , 


Oct.  20 

Oct.  21 

Get.  21 

Oct.  22 


>   jj' ■      \ 

roi.  • 
H  R   ;.    ^ 

nays  wt  i 

H.R.iim. 

concur  In 
H  R   Ut3< 

naysiW.) 


. !  i.ie  iJucational  resonrcM  of  our  aoUeges  and  unl  vanities  and  to  provide  Onandal  aaslatance  lor  students  In  poat- 
.:  Conlerenre  report   on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  the  manacen  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 

L,i   b  o'tltJd  V  of  the  biU.  the  eaubilshmaot  of  a  National  Tsacheta  Corps.    (KaUad.)    (Yeas  li2,  nays  226.) 

V  ,    nen  thi  educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and  uniTersltlM  and  to  provide  flnandal  atslnsnce  tor  students  In 

;,/,»i,;     ,,    .  r  .^liieaUi  o.    Coafarenoe  report,  oo  adoption.    (Yeas  313.  nays  03.) 

t,  r-     .      .    .  liStrticUon.  repair,  aadpreaarTBtlon  of  osrUtfn  public  works  on  riven  and  harbors  for  navigation,  Oood  control. 

Yeas  221.  nays  138.  ^preeenfS.) 
Ai.  M-i    :4.  ^  <.  ,^rneotaiapproiirt»ttafisiDrthsltecai  rear  ending  June  30. 1«M.    ronhreneareinrt.  on  adoption.    (Yeas  2ao, 

An  aet  making  supple) a«iui  appioprtetlons  tor  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30,  lOflft.    Conference  report,  on  motion  to  recede  and 
Senate  amendiuanl  No.  66  wtlh  aa  amendment  (talaln  planning  tor  Dickey-Lincoln  project).    (Yeaa  16«,  nays  162,  "preswit    1  ) 
An  aet  to  amaad  and  iiteod  the  provisions  of  Iha  Sugar  Act  of  IMS,  aa  amended.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (>  eaa  174, 


Vote 


(c. 


Not   Tothig. 

res.) 
Not  voting,    (c 

no.) 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yea. 

No. 

Yee. 

No. 

Not  voting. 

(Paired  i^aios' 
Not  voting. 

(Paired  apalns: 
Not  voting. 

(Paired  agalns: 
Not  voting. 

(Paired  for.) 


\oting  record,  Congrestman  Clark  MacQregor,  89th  Cong.,  id  sus. 


Date, 
1966 


Jan.    27 
Feb.    2 

Fab.    2 

Feb     3 
Feb.    7 


Feb.    8 
Feb.     0 

Fab.  23 


Feb.  23 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  24 

Mar  1 


Mar.  2 
Mar  2 
Mar     3 


Mar  1 

Mar.  IS 

Mar  IS 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  21 

Mar  22 

\i^ 

y.  .- 

Mv  iu 

Mar.  U 

Apr.  6 

Apr 


Maaaure,  question,  and  result 


H.  Bsa.  §66.  A  resolution  authoriiliig  the  aipandlture  of  certain  funds  tor  the  eipeojss  of  the  Committee  on  Uo-Amerlcan  AcUvltles.    On 

h'?S'«».°  AreiSlutton  «rtllylng't"be''report  of  the  Committee  on  Tn- American  AcUvltles  as  to  the  refusals  of  Robert  M.  Bhelton  to  pro- 
duce asrtatn  oartiaent  papers.    Oa  streelng  to  resolution.    (Yeas  344,  nays  28.)  .  ^  ,_.    -    j  ^    ,    .      „j   „ 

H  R»  700  A  feaohitlon  osrUfylng  (he  report  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  to  the  refusals  of  Calvin  Fred  Craig  to  produce 
owtata  pertinent  pap«.    On  mctlon  to  recommit  with  ln«nictlon».     (Select  committee  to  examine  sufficiency  of  citations.)    (Called.) 

n'Ril*7M.  A^iiSuitlon  taking  II. R.  30.  an  act  to  provide  tor  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural  and  Trade 
(^ter  in  nadeCounty,  KlaTtroi  i  the  Speaker's  UbIe  and  agreeing  to  Saoute  amsodments.     On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  201,  nays  141, 

H  i?l2«0  A  bUl  to  whance  the  be-  leflu  ol  service  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  education 
bj  ^viding TbroS^r«ram  of  iducatlonai  beneflu  (br  veterans  ol  ssrrlo*  after  Jan.  31.  108S.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  aud  pass. 

(Two-thirds  required  !     (YeaaMl   nayaO.)  ^  ,.     ,.     ^ —  .-  ..  ...  ~> 

3  1688.  An  a«  to  establish  a  pi?&dure  tor  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers.    On  paasase.    (Tieas  372.  nap  17,    present    2.)..--.. - 

U.R^2M3   A  bOl  tTprnvM*  tor  tie  participation  of  the  Cnlt^l  Statea  to  the  Asian  Developroent  Bank.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and 

>   "^  .  .     «itriholdmg  of  tnccrne  tax  firom  wagea,  to  require  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self- 
,^..   ,..        .aumeoUoTeatlmatedtncanietaxbycarporatkins,  to  poatpcoe  certain  excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and 
I.  {M  recwoinit  with  tnslructtoiu  to  amend  by  adjusting  collectloo  procedures  and  strae  out  relmpoeitloo  of 
(Yeas  1X7,  nays  207.) 

4X  above).    On  passage.     (Yeas  246.  nays  146.) -r-r-- 

.let  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.    On  motion  to  recommli  with  Instructions  (to  amend  by 

ucirtalncoontrlei)     (filled.)    ( Yeas  IflU,  nays  213.)  

ih«r  the  Porelxn  Assistance  Act  of  1««1.    On  passage.    (Yeas  360,  nays  27,  ■•present    3.) 


Apr 
Apr 

Apr 


(Two-thirds  re.j 
H.R.  ITTJl  A  bin  toVT    .    > 

employment  inaniie,  ■     *..'  < 

tor  otter  .  >;.-;-*■* 

certain  ei    -•  •.  'i-i       '■ '  • 
H   R    127J2     1m  r-v  - 
U.R.  U1S9.  A  bill  to  ai;  . 

eslalT'llshliig  dollar  iiu  .i^^'-i^ 

H  R      x-j      \  i'lu  to  ^ic1j^ap7ro'prlati^durtSrthe  ftsciVeia^Tiw  f«";Jocurament' <if~aircrWt,'mlssiJ«.  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
veh  ......    r«*arch,   development,  test,  evaluation,  and  military  construction  for  tbe  Armed   Jorrt-s.    On  passage.    (Yeas  383,  nays  4, 

3  iSSTln  '^t  te  provWe  for  tbe  appototment  of  addtttonaJ  circuit  and  dIsUlct  Judgea.  On  piiMge.  fYeasTl,  nays  23  K—-----...-^  — 
I1RW63    Abil.        •  tiild    jarucipationm  the  statewide  e\po«IUoo  to  he  held  In  Alaskadurmg  1967.    Onpassage.    ( Yeas  2flB,  nays  ITS.^.. 

H  R   123^2    Ab   '  .        ottongiowentoMtablish.nnance,  and  carry  out  acoordinated  program  of  research  and  promotion  to  Improve  the 

competitive  pu^      >        <nd  to  exiiaod  markets  lor.  cotton.    On  molioo  to  recommit  with  uisuucilons  ao  amend;.    uVlarketmg  order  reler- 

enduras  approval  by  two-thirds  of  fannsn  only.)     (Failed.)     (Yeas  185,  nays  191.  ••present"  1.)  .  „  ,,^   ,„  i„„,^„. 

H  R   laa    A  hUl  to  enable  eotloogtowen  to  eatahUah,  ODaoca,  and  oarry  out  a  coordmated  pro«ram  of  research  and  promotion  to  improve 

-.   ^■■■■r    '     r  •    ""Tpand  markets  tor,  cotton     On  passace.     (Yeas  188,  nays  183,  "preaenf  1.) 

.     '    .- I    •    -..  .11  .'-«.*^  i.fcrenoe  report,  on  adoption.    ( Yeas  ».  nays  lOB.) ---.-jj.-Vi -,\>"--ii;-:.V^vr" 

;  .^  ,.«)  \  -ti  ■  M"^i '- '  ■  ;  .al  approprlattons  fr>efci»e)  br  the  ftsoa  year  ending  June  30, 1966.  Onpassage.  (Yeas  889.  nays  S.).. 
lih  6r»i  A  OUiioou^.ajiii  aJ.i!wm  dates  throughout  the  I  ml«l  States  tor  daylight  savmg  time.  <>°  t»«»««;,  j  \«»»  ^•^s?*^''';.*,;  A.K-, 
H  R    13448    A  bill  to  amend  tiile  39,  United  Statea  Code,  with  reepect  to  mailing  prlvlleces  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  other 

Federal  Government  personnel  overseas.    On  motion  to  susjiend  rulee  and  pass.     (Yeas  304.  nays  0.)    _  .  ,       .^  ,     ..    „,„  w^^,,^, 

H    R<ia  T74    A  resolutlonrrovldlng  tor  conslderaUon  of  iJ.  231»4,  a  bUI  to  provide  tor  the  acqulaiUon  of  an  official  residence  br  tbe  Vice  Presidant 

of  tbe  United  SUtee.    On  agreeing  to  reaolutloo.     (Yeas  236.  nays  134.) 

3  2384.  Vlce-PrtaKlentlal  bom«     On  passage     i  Yeas  197.  nays  184.    present    1.) -- :,•■.■ ,: 

II  R   1*012    A  hiU  making  »upi)UmeiiL»lappropnattons  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  aud  tor  otherpurposes.    On  motton  to  recommit 

with  instructions   to  axiieiidfiyleieting  rent  subsidy  program).     (Failed)     (Yeas  190.  nays  198,  •'present    3.) 
H  R  140W.  A  blU  raj^lng  suppiemental  spproprlattons  tor  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 19*.    On  pa«ace.    (Yeas  388,  nays  122,  "present   2.) 

3.  1404.  An  act  to  promote  the  olieervance  of  a  unlfonB  systam  of  time  Ibrougbout  tbe  U ultad  SUtca.    Cooisrsooe  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas 

282.  nays  91  )                                                                                          _,«,_«» 
8.2729     Anaettoamandsec.  4(c)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act.    On  pswate.    CYeas  373.  nays  0) — _ 


H.R.  14234.     A  bUl  to 
under  medicare  t>r"f  mm 

H  R.  14122    A  h;l:  ■  -   .  :.  . 
motlofi  t')  iii«i»'i   '•-■■' 


.:ui^. 


On 


.1 


Apr.     6      !! 

Apr.    19  '   'I 

Apr.    19  I  S 


K        t^;  S      .^    U...    .:uki....i 

;ii'l«[»'i:'ier- V  ifc-en<-i,*a.  't>r 

•)',  ■  U'lgft  aat:u.»l«  .       f 

K    U.'M'      TnHiaiify.  Pj 

Fi    -t.»i        k  h'.y.  l.i  -till.":- 

.7til.     .tai.-!.  -  ouioe  !'ii 


pt.  B  of  title  XVIIIoftheSodalSecurttyActsoutoextendthrooghMay  31, 1«e«.  the  Initial  period  brenroUIng 
I  III  iiaseasr     (Yeas 387,  na^O.)  ^ 

<  ratM  of  basic  compensation  of  csrtaln  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  tor  other  purpoaes.    On 

I     ■    .tmn     iTwo-thtris  required  1     i^'eas  398.  nays  1  1  j.       ,        ,„   ,,>^, 

Mif     f  >::his  for  the  Department  of  the  Ulterior  and  related  agenclee  lor  the  Oacal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 

,«  (to  amend).     (To  limit  to  96  p««t»nt  of  budget  estimate.)     (FaUed.)     (Yeas  157,  nays  233  ) 
i,  ,  •■   , .-  ^..^o*  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relatad  sgenciea  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.      On 

'  111  rouriations  tor  the  Treasury  and  Poet  0(&ce  Departments,  the  Eiecutlve  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
.    -«  »:  vear  ending  June  30,  1967.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  (to  amend).    (To  Umit  to  96  percent 
u...;  r    .a  127,  uays  244.) 

~i     :r...    i-ti-ruttve  appropriations.    On  pasaage.    (Yeas  368.  nays  J).... -.— v-v-.v— A— -Vi?-:ill""i^U.  " 

r  ,,.    h,.  ^y  of  the  interior  to  eonstruet.  ouerata.  and  maintain  a  Sd  powerplant  M  the  Qraod  Cotdaa  Dam. 

,s  ^,,                    n  cominlttas  amaDdmsst.  JYeas  240.  nays  111, '•present  '  1) 
•       'L    ,  w  r     '  Texas  motion  to sabatttate  House  blU.    (Yeas  348.  nays  79.) 


VoU 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 


Not  voting. 
(CQ  yes.) 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 


No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Not  voting. 

(CQyes) 
Not  voting  liiaireJ 

against i . 
Not  volinn. 

(CQ  yes.) 
Not  voting. 

(CQyes.) 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 

No. 


Date, 
1966 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  26 

Api.  27 

Apr.  28 

May   3 

May    3 

r 

May    6 

May  5 
May  10 

May  10 
May  U 

May  12 
May  16 

May  18 

May  18 

May  18 

May  26 

May  26 

May  26 

May  26 

June    1 

June  1 
Jane  2 
June    6 

June    6 

Jane  7 
Jane  7 
June    8 

June    9 

June    9 

Jane  9 
June  13 
June  14 

June  16 

Jane  20 

June  20 

June  t: 
lime  23 


June  27 
June  27 

July  12 

July  14 

July  14 

July  20 

July  21 

July  25 

■^ug.  9 
Aug.    \t 

Aug.     9 

Aug.     9 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
-^Dg.  11 
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October  1^,  lucr 


October  H, 

ElSENHO\ 


u 


1966 


October  U,  1966 


Vote 


Not   voting.   (CQ 

r«.) 

Not  TOttng.     (Co 

no.) 
Ym. 

Yn. 

Ym. 

No. 
Ym. 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 

Not  voting. 
(Paired  asainst.) 

Not  TOtlDK. 

(P»lred  against.; 
Not  voting. 

(Paired  agalnit.j 
Not  Totinf. 

(Paired  (or.) 


Vote 


Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

No. 


Not  voting. 
(CQ  yes.) 

Ym. 
Yes. 


Ym. 


No. 
Ym. 

Ym. 
Ym. 


Ym. 
No. 
Ym. 


No. 

No. 
Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 

No. 

No. 

Not  voting. 

(CQ  y« )         . 
Not  voting  ^paina 

Bgatnst). 
Not  voting. 

(CQ  yes.i 
Not  voting 

(CQyM.) 
Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 


Ym. 

No. 


..    No. 
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Date, 
19M 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Aff  20 
Apr.  M 

Apr.  26 
Api.  27 
Apr.  28 
.May    3 

May    3 

r 

May    8 


May    « 
May  10 


May  10 
May  11 

May  12 
May  1« 

May  18 

May  18 

May  18 
May  26 

May  26 

May  26 

May  26 

June    1 

Jane  1 
Ian*  2 
Jane    6 

June   6 

Jane  7 
Jane  7 
June    8 

June    9 

June    0 

June  8 
June  13 
Jane  U 

Jane  16 

June  20 

June  20 

June  22 
lone  23 


Jaite  27 
Jane  27 
July  12 
July  14 
July  14 
July  20 
Joly  21 
July  2i 


Ang.  9 
Aug.    « 

Ang.   » 

Aug.    9 

Aog.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aog.  11 


H  Res  75fi.  A  rmolutlon  exiTt-ssiini!  the  disapproval  of  the  House  of  Representative.^  nf  Ronrjruniration  Plan  No.  1  of  196B.  (Transfer  of  Com- 
munity Relations  Servict   '     ( m  ;i(n^win(!  to  resolution.     (Failed.)     (Yea-s  lti3.  nays  .'.(i  ,     .t.    «      ,        .      ^.„_  t„„„  •.n   la^  .r.^ 

U  R  1458a.  A  bill  maklne  ai.i,r"P"ati™s  (or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  aii.l  reiutwl  agenc  ips  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30  1967,  and 
for' other  purposes.  On  in.ili.iii  to  n>cumniit  with  instructions  (to  amende  i  I'mJiilai  sak-.~  tu  nations  doing  business  w-lth  North  v  ietnam 
so  long  as  It  Is  under  Communist  rpRime.)     (Yeas  290,  nays  98.)  ,      ^    «      ,  j,      t        on  ,nt,-r    /-i- 

H.R.  14596.  A  bill  niaklni;  iippropr'a'iotis  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  (or  the  fLscal  year  ending  Jime  60,  19C7.  on 

n!l?!"l««5.  A  bm  to  xiKfnM'tTeaivoly  prohibit  diacrlmlnation  in  employment  l)ecause  o(  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.    On  pas- 

11*^*13881  *A'ijlll  "Mmt  hortje  the  Secretarv  of  Agrlculttire  to  rejrulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
to  be  used  for  purpow  8  If  n-search  or  eiperlmentetion.    On  passage.    (Yea3  352,  n^\s  10.)  ,        ,         ^         .,      .  ,.     ..v,  ,„„^  . 

H  R  14324  A  bill  to  Huthcrize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions (to  amend  i.    i  K.r  rfesiaroh  OQ  aircraft  noise.)     (FaUed.)    (Yeas  90.  nays  271.)    ^    ,,         ,         ^  ...     ,,„„„„.,„. ... 

U.R.  14324.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.    On  passage.    O  eas  349,  na>  s  10,    pres- 

H*R  14745  A  bill  makinn  appropriations  (or  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (to  amend  do  limit  to  9,s  percent  of  budget  estimate.)  (Failed.) 
Yeas  143,  nays  236.).  „  ,.        „,,  „, 

HR   14745.  I^bor.  and  Health.  ?:ducatlon.  and  Welfare  appropriations.    On  pa.isacp      (>  eas  355.  nays  27.) .... 

HR  14921  A  bill  making  sipnropriations  for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus,  txmrds.  commissions,  corTJoratlons.  agencies,  offices,  and 
th^  Department  of  HousinVaud  Urban  Development  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  On  Boland  of  Massachusetts  amendment  to 
add  rent  subsidy.    (Yeas  192.  nays  IW.  "present"  4.)  „  .     ,-  ,-,■       ,^n         .on\ 

n  R.  14921.  Independent  OtTicrs.  Housing,  and  Urban  Development  appropriation?.  190,      On  pa.si!a«e.    (\eas  297.  nays  82)  . 

U.R.  14088.  A  bill  to  authorire  an  Imiiroved  health  beneflto  program  for  retired  memt>ers  and  members  of  tl«  umformed  services  and  their 
dependents.    On  passage,     i  Veas  S.Sh.  nays  0.)  ...  .^  ,        „  v-       ^/xs  „„,„oti 

8.  lOte.  An  act  to  Insure  th.-  adfvuincv  o(  the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply.    On  passage.    (^  eas  306,  na>s27.)...  .  „  .^^^-- 

8.698.  AnacttoameudtheForelgnAgentfl  Registration  Actofl938,aeamended.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Two-thWs  required.) 

( Yftfts  '285  nftvs  0  ) 
H.R.  14218.'  Department  o(  the  Interior  ApprojB-latlons.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  378,  nays  10.) 

H  R  14544  A  WU  to  promote  private  financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  (or  an  efYlclent  and  orderly  method  oniquidatlng  financial  assets 
held  by  Federal  cndit  aeenctcs,  and  (or  other  purposes.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (to  amend).  (Limit  interest  rate  on 
particlpatlou  sale?  '     (  Failed  )     (Yeas  180,  nays  217.) 

H.R.  14,V44.  Federal  credit  aironcles.    On  passage.     (Yeas  206,  nays  190.)  - — - 

H  R  13712.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  itp  protection  to  additional  employees  to  raise  the  minjintini  wage, 
and  for  other  purposes.    On  Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment  to  limit  coverage  to  liu-ger  businesses.    (Failed.)    (Yeas  195,  nays  200.    present 

On  Ayres  of  Ohio-Morris  of  New  Mexico  amendment  to  provide  for  slow-down  on  eflective  date.    (Yeas  205, 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  amend.    (To  delete  agricultural  and  food  processing  employees,) 

(Yeas  303,  nays  93,  "present"  1.)  — 


Vote 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes, 

No. 


On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 


(Yeas  341,  nays  2.).. 


3.) 
U.R.  13712.  Minimum  wage. 

nays  194.) 
H.R.  13712.  Minimum  wage 

(Failed.)     (Yejjs  167,  nays  232.) 
H.R.  13712.  Minimum  wage,     (in  p:i.'(s;ige 

U.R.  9167.  A  bill  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more  eflectlvely  with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction, 
(to  amend).     (Yeas  198.  nays  IfiS.) 

H.R.  9167.  Narcotic  addiction.    On  passage.    (Yeas  387,  nays  1.).  ...  ,v-".;i,-"~i'.'.Zl,^;,V'ro\ 

H  R  14060.  A  bill  to  exU'td  and  amend  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.    On  pajwage.    (Yeas  336,  nays  2.     present    2.).... 

H.k:  14(i43.  A  bin  to  provide  (or  the  strengthening  of  American  educational  resources  for  international  studies  and  research.  On  motion  to 
suspend  rules  and  ptis      iTwivthlrds  required.)     (Yeas  194,  nays  90.)  „     ,     .        ,       .  ,,         .^v.  .,        „> »«..    „ 

H  R  10  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  an.i  profit-sharmg  placs  to  provide  contributions  or  benefits  oTi 
a  nondiscriminatorv  tuui.-  (or  certain  seK-employed  Individuals  without  special  liiaitatioiis  ou  the  amount  of  contributions.  On  motion  to 
sustiend  mles  and  pass     ,rwi>-t birds  required.)     (Yeas  291,  nays  a) 

H  R   15456   A  bill  making  ;ii.proprUitions  (or  the  legislative  branch  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  Ipb, .    On  passage 

8  1367.  An  act  to  revise  eiLsiuiK  bail  practices  In  courts  o(  the  United  States.    On  passage.     (A  eas  319,  nays  14.) 

H  R  15202  A  bill  to  provide  (or  tlie  i^riiKl  l.eginning  on  July  1,  1966,  and  endmc  on  June  :»,  19«i7,  a  temporary  mcrease  in  the  public  debt  Umit 
set  (ortb  in  sec  21  of  theSei-oiid  l,it>ertv  Bond  Act.    On  passage,     i  Yens  lys.  nnys  IV  '  .,,.,.,.,  ,   a     .,i„ 

H  R  HV^  A  bill  to  prom.  M'  intcrnMiomil  trade  in  agricultural  commoditie.s.  to  cuinl..it  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic  develop- 
ment    On  second  coninnttee  amendment.     (Provide  40-year  financing  and  in-year  jrrace  period.)     (Yeas  193,  nays  165.) 

U  K  I4«r'9  International  iprunliural  trade.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  (to  amend  so  as  to  bM; SLbsidiied  dollar  sales  to  Com- 
munist countries  and  loprohiMt  (eed  trrain  and  wheat  sales  at  less  than  SO  percent  o(piirity.)     (Failed.)     ()[ eas  157,  nays  200.) 

H.R.  14(rJ9.  InteniHtionid  irriniltural  trade.    On  pa.ssage.    (Yeas  333,  nays  JO'  .  r."  „»-.'.';«  "7voV.oonn..'.;.i"r" 

H  R  14019.  A  bill  t    •ini.  n  t  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  toaulhorizc  additional  appropriations.    On  passage.    (YeM290  naysS  ) . 

S  2960  An  act  to  ..utSorire  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  res.:ir,  !:.  l.veloi.ni.Mit.  to.st,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces.    On  passage     (Yeas356,  nays  2.)  „„!..„„ 

H  R  14028    AbinioeT'  i;d  the  I  lefense  Production  Act  of  1960.    On  2d  commit  tee  amendment  to  provide  President  With  standby  Controls  on 

sTISTTn  St1i,'anlen"]"s:'c  '.  of  tir^.V^iStmtWTpr^uie  Act,  ch.  324,  o(  th.  a„  o(  June  IL  1946  (60  8tat^238).  to  clarily  and  protect  the 

right  o(  the  public  to  iii(.>m>stion      On  motion  to  susi)end  rules  and  pass.     iTwo-thirils  required  )     (Yeas  307.  nays  «  ' 
H  R   1(»6<)     A  bill  to  promot,  the  general  weKarc,  public  policy,  and  security  o(  the  United  States.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass, 

ll'R*15119""\T!r'l!l'.xteml  TnA  improve  the  Federal-State  unemployment  comiH  ;i.<fition  program.     On  passage.     fVeas  375.  i»TS  10.) 
H.r:  13196;  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  opixirtumties  (or  ^'^'"'"f^,,'?'!"^'!'^"  «*S?,°i^T=  !^,1  P!I?°^rf  S 
other  allied  health  pro(es..ions.  to  Improve  the  educational  quality  o(  the  schools  training  such  allied  health  prolessions  personnel,  and  to 
strengtherTand  lm;iov,.  the  cili=ting  student  loan  programs  (or  medical,  oFteopathlc,  dental,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  optometric.  and  nursing 

n'Res.lVs.  TreKon  pro\ldmT(or"?he'  rensideratlon  o(  the  biU  H.R.  14904,  to  revise  postal  r.tes  on  certain  (ourth<lass  mail.    (21.dsy  rule.) 

h'r  ^  A^niTo*  rov?rie  that'Son-law'ma^ages  may  not  be  contracted  In  the  District  o(  Columbia.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed.) 

8.  »^  ^An"ai"  i*o^autl.orire  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  (or  procurement  o(  aircraft,  '^'^"^^"«r,^„^■«*f^'i•  f?,^*"!^,^^^  f""^" 
vehicles  and  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  (or  the  Armed  Forces.    Con(erence  report .  on  adoption.    (Yeas  360,  nays  2.) 

H  R  15750.  A  bill  to  anu.n.l  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  and  for  other  purjiose;.  On  motion  '»  r!:.«?"f '' ^''^„^: 
structlons  (toamend        To  red.u-e  program  from  2-year  to  1-year  authorization  and  to  reduce  curiam  fund-V)     OaHed.)     O  eas  191.  nays  193.) 

H.R.  1675a  A  bin  toamend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.    On  passage,    ("i  eas  237,  nays  146.) 

H.R.  15941.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.    On  passage.    (Yeas  393, 

6."6(S  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.    Conference  report,  on  adoption.     (Rejected.)     (Yeas  136,  nays  204, 

H"?l'i^9l0.  *  A  resolutl.m  to  provide  (or  the  consideration  o(thc  bUl  (H.R.  14765)  to  assure  nondlscrimlnat  ton  lnFe<|eral  and  ftete  jury  sele^ 

tlon  an.l  «>rvl«.,  to  (arllitate'^the  dese^rregatlon  o(  public  education  and  other  public  (acilities,  <»  P^^^^tn'"  »^lv  to  rfs^l^tlon      (^'^  So 

housing  practices,  to  t*escrit*  penalties  (or  certain  acts  o(  violence  or  intimidation.     (21-day  rule.)    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (\  eas  200, 

n°R^*14?R5.  ( 'i^MrHlshM  An  of  1966.     On  Malhlas  o(  Maryland  amendment  to  erihirec  exemption  (roin  coverage.     '  Xw„-^^  "^^ 'i '",J^-,„^- ' 
H.R.  14768   Civil  KighU  Act  o(  1966.    On  Cramer  o(  Florfda-Ashmore  o( South  Carolina  amendment  to  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  use  inter- 

n'if.'!4m"  rii"l  K'^'h'^'.Ac? V,f  l^'*".  m\"hXn'?f  o(  North  Carolina  amendment      (Written  complaints  must  be  used  to  Initiate  school deseg- 

regation  suits.     '  Vea,s  214.  nays  2  1  i 
H.R.  14765.     Civil   Rig)it,<  Act  o(  1966.     On    motion    to    recommit    with 

(Failed.)     (Yeas  190.  imys  222.  "I're.M'nf  1.)  . 

H.R.  14765.  Civil  Righf^  Act  of  196<..     On  pa.ssage.     (Yeas  259,  nays  l.'>7.  "present     1.). 
S  3105    An  act  to  authorire  cert.iin  construction  at  military  Installations,  and  (or  other  purposes.    On  passage. 
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instructions    (to   amend   by  deleting  section   on  fair   housing). 


_^, „  f,„, _- ^ „-      (Yeas  390,  nays  1.1 

U.R.i4359'.  AbYuto  authc^ire  appropriations  (or  the  fiscal  years  196K  '"'•I 'l  »'"»'""'■' th'>"c<*^tructiono7c-^^^^ 
title  23  of  the  I  nlted  States  (  iie.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  ,to  amend).    (To  delete  authorixation  of  appropriations  toe 
beautificallun.)     (Failed.'     (Yeas  173,  nays  175. i 
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Mri 
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(  )f.[ 

11 

Oil 

U 

Oct. 

13 

(Yea*  34J,  neys  I,  "preeent"2.).. 


H.R.  lOiO.  Hlchweyoonatructloo  fundi.    On 

3  3688.  A  bill  to  tncraase  the  lutborli  7  erf  the  radertl  NaOooal  Mor^ece  AaaocleUoo  to  obtain  funds  for  uae  In  Ita  teooodai?  market  opwations. 
Od  motion  to  mispetid  rules  and  pi  MB.    (Two-tiilrdi  required.)    (YtMlU.nay*  1.) 

II.  R.  14114.  A  bill  tocorrect  Inequltln  with  reapect  to  the  determination  of  basic  oompanaation  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  for 
porpoaea  of  certain  em ploym^nt  bi oaf!  tB.    Motkai  to  (nspaod  nilaa  and  paas.   (Two-tbtrda  required.)    (Veoi  313.  nays  0.) 

H.K.  144C4.  A  bin  to  ftulnorlze  the  s  udy  of  racUltlea  and  srrTlcea  to  be  (umlsbed  visitors  and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  CapitoL    Motion 
to  suspend  ruiea  and  pan.    tTwo-;hlrds  reqalrad.)    (FaUed.)    (YaaaXW.  nayi  106.) 

H.R   \'S.v-    K  *-'V  "  vroTtdeabordahlfhway  alooKtbe  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  rirandeln  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Chamlxal  bound- 
ary  '<   IK'  >'et«M'n  the  United  Slates  and  Meilro.    (Two-thirds  reaulred.)     vKaOed.)     ( Yeas  174.  nays  138.) 

H.R     t^        \         ;    <mend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportatloa  Act  of  1064  to  authorueadditlooal  amounts  tor  assistance  thereunder,  to  suthorlie 
i--i:  ■'    >r    •■r-..ii    :nrri»-Ki  Ktidles,  and  to  provide  fty  an  expedleat  procram  of  reaearcta,deTeiopment.  and  demonstration  of  new  urban  trai;> 
.r'^             <t'     '      M  ".    II  to  recommit  With  Instructions  (to  ametid  to  cut  spesKllng  by  t2t,000,OIK:).    (Yeasa06,nay    1' 1.) 
i  K     t^       A    il! -' uxi'^iid  the  Url«n  Mass  Transportialon  Act.    (PMsate.)    (Yeas  ai,  nays  137.) 

HR.ISZX.    The  .NstionaJ  Tr»fflr»n<   .Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  HWl     A mendment  on  Advisory  Council  appotntment.    (Yaaa  188,  nays 305.) 

HR.  13238.  The  Nalonal  Truffle  aoi  Motor  Vehlcie  Safety  Act  of  1888.    (Hasaane.)     (Yeas 371.  nays  0.) 

H  R.  14031.  Independent  offices  ao  iroprlstlona.    C^nlaraaoa  report.    Motion  to  raeonimit  the  eonlscanee  report  with  instnictions  to  in^ 
on  House  amendnMint.     (Failed  )     (^nu  178.  navs  190.) 

JT  R.  1S290    ntgr.wiy  s  ifety  Art,  to  prtivlde  »nr  highway  saistjr  reaaareh  and  development,  certain  highway  safety  prugr&ma,  a  national  drlTer 
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il  ;; 
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■!  K      I 

;  t  ;\   :  ',>* 

H    R     \--M 

-•    r^t 


\r'. 


JM 


^-  t  ^    ■  1  .  ■ 


•Hient  rweareh  and  test  fucilUv      (Vees  S17.  nays  3.) 
^'>*  seope  ( f  the  .■^mall  Reclaniatkm  Proleet  Act.    CooiaraDoe  report.    (Yeas  1S8,  nays  81.) 

'  "  i'l'-ki>tlng  In  the  District  of  Columbia  within  MO  lect  of  any  chortm.    Motloo  to  recommit  with  InstmctlaDa  to 
.  M 1V1  j.rr ) 
u- 1;  :  i<-ke.lng  In  the  District  of  Columbia  within  SOO  feet  of  any  church.    (Paaasa.)    (Yeas  340,  nays  44.) 

'  \.-:  r«  appropriatlCDS.    Conference  report.     (Yeas  S24,  noys  29.) 

'       :•     -■  ^i>propftatloos.    Confcrenca  report.    (Yeas  383,  nays  1.) 

f     •'.    -<«  :  ,,'proprlatloos.    Motion  that  House  Insist  on  disagreement  on  amandimentralatlBttOMlltaig  Us*  Natlooal 


.:>Tal  National  Mortgage  AsBoelatian.    Conkranoe  report.    (Yeas  2U,  nays  1.).. 

n-ortatlcm  .\ct  of  1084  amendments     Conference  report.    (Yeas  158,  nays  86.). 

iiiug  eootinuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1M7.    (Yeas  133.  nays,  6.) 


Amendment  designed  to  etelude  jurladktioo  of  maritime  aetivitiea.    (Y«m 


i!  K    ^y»r.3    A  blU  to  rstsMish  k  Department  of  Transportation, 
.IV).  •■..•iy<  117.1 

UK     sovi    .^  bUl  to  eetablishs  Depa-tment  of  Transportation.     Reeommit  motion  with  Instructions  (to  amend)  (to  delete  air  safety  fimctlons). 
Y'w.i  ;u.  nays  238.) 

H  K   :  «ru   A  bill  to  aaubUsh  a  Dapiwtment  of  TransportatkM.    (PassB«a.)    ( Yeas  338.  nays  4Z) 

9  31 M   The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  19M.    Contorenee  report.    (Yeas  8».  nays  1). 

S.  3008.  NstloaalTTaille  and  Motor  VahicieSaJKy  Aet  of  1988.    CoateaDoa  report.    (Y«m  3iM.  nays  0.) 

8.  8082   The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  I90II     Conferwioe  report.    (Yeas  880.  nays  3  )... 

H  R   1M74.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act.     (  Yeas  332.  nays  14.) J        U 

H.R.  l.'J7JU,  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1988.    Cooferenee  report.    (Yeas 317,  nays  137.)         " 

H.  R.  I.WW.  A  bin  relstinft  to  the  paitidpation  of  the  United  States  In  the  UemlsFair  in  the  1968  eipositlon  to  be  bald  bi  Ban  AiUaaio,  Taxi 

Motion  to  recommit       Failed.)    C'eaa  147.  nays  184.) 

II  R.  15768.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National  Commlsstnn  on  Reloem  of  Fadwal  Ortmlnal  Laws.    (Yeas  2M,  nays  0.) 

H,K.  13717    Minimum  wage.    ConlB'eDes  report.    Motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (to  amend).    Ayres  amtadmsnl  to  "stretch  (>at" 

effective  <1at<>       Yeas  113.  nays  16S,) 

HK.  13717.  Minimum  wage.    Confe-.iaee  report.    (Yeas  2M.  nays  89.) _ 

H,R.  14038.  A  bill  to  provkle  tempoiary  oontrob  of  bank  Intareet  rates.    Motion  to  reoonunit.    (Vem  06,  nay*  Jli)..""..!....."!™. 

H.R.  14026.  A  bin  to  provlrle  temporiry  controls  of  bank  interest  rataa.    On  passes.     (Yeas  271,  nays  88.) 

H.R.  17838.  Dtstrk*  of  Columhla  a jpfopslatloiis.    MoUon  to  raeoaunlt  with  lastruotlons  (to  amend).    (To  limit  to  96  cwvaiit  of'bodcet 

estimate.)     (Yeas  108.  nays  317  ) 
H.R   17838.  rilstrlct  of  Columbia  app-opriations.    On  passage.     (YeM  320.  nays  3.) 


, nays  1 
ApprDprtUtoof  Act. 


Motion  t«  raeoaunlt  with  InstracUons  (to  amend). 
(YaM2M.iM]r*141.)> 


(To  cut  spending  by  about  10 


Ha.  17837    The  Mnitary  construction  appropriations.     (Yeas  346,  nays  3. ) 

H,R.  887H.  A  bill  toestablish  the  Pictured  Rocks  Natkmai  Lakaabore  In  Mlohlgan      (Yeas  347,  n*Tl  70  )  " 

H.R.  17488.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of  pemilon  payabit  to  certain  veterans  an  J  their  widows.    (Yeas  3U,  nays  J.) ....Z."'."'.'.'.l'.. 

H  R  I51S3    A  bill  to  adjust  the  status  of  Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  resldenUof  the  United  States.    (Yeas  30a  nays  2S  ) 

S.J.  Res.  167.  A  resolution  to  eottble  the  United  States  to  organise  and  hold  an  Intamalional  Conference  on  Water  lor  Peace  in  the  United  States 

and  to  Authorise  an  approirlatlon  therefor*      Motion  to  lospeod  rules  and  pass.     (Two-thirds  requlre.1)     (Failed)     (Yeas  161,  nays  144  ) 
S.  342)    A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  estab'Ishment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairbx  County,  Va.    Motion  to  suspend  rulea  and  pass.    (Two- 
thirds  required.)     (Failed)     ( Yeas  106,  nays  106. )  ^^ 
;i  R    I7T<J8.  The  Foreign  Asalstaace 
>T  •^a^  )       Yeas  187,  nays  182.) 

I   K    l~7W.  The  Foreign  Assistaooe  4k ppmptlBtioiM  Act.    On 
■I.  K  177X7    The  Public  Works  Apprt  priation  Act      ( Yeas  244,'nayr28.) 

H  R.  17188.  The  Reserve  Fortes  bllL     'Yeas  332,  nays  61) 

il  R    11464.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Chamital  Memorlai  Highway.    On  motion  to  raeoiniiUt  wUh  Instruetioas '(to'amsnd)'"(To'eat'iimds 
by  $4,000,000  I    (Yeas  140,  nays  190. 1 

13>CM    The  Tljtians  Rl-.-tr  r>m)e<t      (Yflas  ."SO.  nays  42.) 

H  R    l.Mll    T'w  F.cmt  ..■  r'unlty  Act  AraendmaoU  of  1968.    Ob  motloa  to  sUIke  the  enacting  clac»r  (Yeu  118,'nays 'm 

II  R   15111     III.-   K  o:K,r;.       '.  ;   r-.uulty  An  Ameodoieats  1988.    Amandnumt  iimiring  €.i[.«ryr^.if^     (Ycu  287,  nays  108.)- '.Z.'.'.. 

UK   I'liu     ;  :ir  Kcuiiui.a..     ,  ,.>riuniiy  .\ct  .Vmandmenls  of  1966.    On  motion  to  rwcaiiiniit  with  Inslructioms  (to  amend)  (to  adopt  "ttie  B» 
publican  alternative r.    (^eas  liK.',  nays  JOO.) 

HR    l.Mll    Thr  F.ronomic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  19IVI.    fTn  tiansagi      (Yeas  710,  nays  146.) 

R.  17<KJ7    A  bill  to  provide  fee  the  temporary  Siispensien  of  the  7-pereent  investment  credit.    Comnuttee  amendmenU.    ( Yeas  330,  nays '2.} 
R    I7<«r7    A  i>il1  to  proy|<l»  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  tbe  7-peroent  investment  credit.     On  Dussace.    iYeM221  nays  118  ) 

R.  16087.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Wslar  Pollntkm  Cootrol  Act.    (Yii  313.  nays  0.)  _.._ .  „         

086.  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act      ( Yeas  300.  nays  1) 


H*'^' 


3807   A  bUI  autboriasd  the  AKC  to  participate  in  a  seals  eombtnatkio  nudsar  power  rtioslTtng  prq)«et.    (Ysas  311  na'ys'L')' "^ 

K    'VM'    \  hlU  to  proTkla  ior  the  preservatkxi  of  sstnarins  areas.    Motloo  to  suspaul  rules  and  pass.    (Two^hlrds  i«qiiired.)    (YsM 


207. 


\   H     ^i    i    -'.lie.  Coounsrce.  Justice,  and  jodiciary  sppruprlatkais. 
'lU'lk'--     '■  :    i-.f      (Yeas  15'.'.  nays  201.) 

H  K      -     .      ^•■.  Comnierre.  Justice,  ludlcisry  appropriations.     Ps      _  

UK  1  (i/.v    1  he  Food  lor  Peace  Act.    iCoaiaraaes  rsoart.)    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instnietkni  to  tosht  w  Uooiis  lanrMnprohiblttog 

ahtpmencs  10  Cnba  and  North  Vietnam      (Yeas  306,  nays  61  ) 
II  H    13141.   K.l«>nientary  trid  .s«coQ4ary  Edueatloo  Act  AmenduienU  of  1066.    Amendment  regarding  eompliance  with  e:ivil  Rights  Act  of 


On  motion  to  rsoommlt,  with  instructions  to  Umlt  to  S6  psreent  of 
(Yeas  310.  nays  38.). 


1064       Y 
MR.  1.31(51 

(To  rwlucv  .' 
H.R.  131A1.  TiM 
H  R    1771W    For»- 


V  aad  Secondary  KdusaUon  Aot  Amsndmonts  of  1966 

-10.000.)    (Yeas  140,  nays  186.) 
and  Secondary  Education  Aet  AmaodmsnU  of  1966.     On 
-e  A  ppropriattuns     Conference  report.     ( Yeas  189,  njys  80'  1 


H.R 
H.R 
H.  R.  13047 


On  motion  to  rsoommlt  arlth  instructiODS  (to  amend). 
(Ysas  237,  nays  97.) 

(Y'eas306.  nays42.).... 


1941.  Department  of  Dsfcnss  Appropriations.    Conference  report.    On  motioci  to  adopt  Senate  ameodntent. 
177S7.  The  PuMlc  Works  .Appropriation  Art.     On  motion  to  recommit  to  conference.    (Yeas  91,  nays  268.) 

A  bill  to  amend  the  fntamal  SeourUy  Act  of  1960  to  prevent  the  obstructloo  of  lbs  Armed  Forces.    ( Yeas  376.  nays  64^) 
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EISENHOWER  ON  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mldugan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  I'X)RD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  was  impressed  with  an  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Thursday, 
October  6,  which  commented  on  General 
Eisenhower's  statement  on  violence  and 
crime. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  crime  and  vio- 
lence is  one  of  our  major  problems  to- 
day and  one  which  demands  our  immedi- 
ate attention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  editorial : 

Eisenhower  on  Violence 

There  can  no  longer  be  much  doubt  but 
that  the  American  people  are  more  angrily 
aroused  against  crime,  violence,  and  rioting 
on  Ibe  streets  of  the  United  States  than  at 
almost  any  lime  In  national  history.  This 
reaction  has  resulted  In  growing  demands 
lor  corrective  action.  It  has  also  made  It- 
self felt  In  the  outcome  of  elections  in  the 
East,  the  Deep  South,  and  the  Far  West.  It 
has  even  frightened  or  persuaded  many  con- 
greasmen  to  withhold  further  support  lor 
clril-rlghts  legislation,  defeating  the  1966 
ClvU  Rights  bill,  and  Jeojiardlzlng  funds  lor 
the  Implementation  of  earlier  legislation. 

Thus  former  Preeldent  E^lsenhower  was 
doubtless  giving  Republican  Party  leaden 
sound  advice  when  he  called  upon  them  to 
take  "the  strongest  possible  position"  for 
acUon  to  halt  violence,  crime,  and  rioting. 
Pew  observers  can  doubt  but  that  such  a 
political  position  would  have  strong  and  Im- 
mediate appeal  to  a  heavy  majority  of 
.American  citizens. 

This  does  not  mean,  nor  did  General  Elsen- 
however  mean,  that  curbs  should  be  placed 
•jpon  legitimate  protest  against  the  manifold 
grievances  under  which  large  ntunbers  of 
Amerl'jans,  above  all  Negroes,  sutler.  It  la 
not  suggested  th-it  orderly  protest  demonstra- 
tions, such,  for  example,  as  those  led  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  In  the  Chicago  area 
late  this  summer,  be  halted. 

But  the  public  has  come  to  see  that  there 
Is  a  far  cry  from  such  orderly  demonstra- 
tions and  the  outbursts  of  sniping,  burning, 
and  looting  which  have  embarrassed  sincere 
and  thoughtful  civil -rights  leaders  as  much 
as  they  have  alienated  the  sympathy  of  the 
general  public.  General  Elsenhower  was  do- 
ing no  more  than  express  general  will  when 
he  demanded  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring 
such  action  (along  with  other  types  of  street 
crime)  to  an  end 

Yet  no  authoritative  sttident  of  social  con- 
ditions believes  that  mere  repression,  how- 
ever stern,  can  of  Itself  halt,  the  violence 
which  Is  begotten  by  pwverty,  frustration,  ra- 
cial discrimination,  inadequate  education 
and  p-y5r  home  environment.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  the  hope,  promise,  and  proof 
of  abetter  futiu-e 

Thus  we  trust  that  If  the  suppreeslop  of 
disorder  continues  to  be  a  major  political 
lasue,  It  will  be  recognized  as  one  which  must 
be  dealt  with  on  two  different  but  concur- 
rent levels  Crime  and  rioting  must  be  put 
down  by  resolute  police  action.  But  the 
seeds  of  violence  must  be  rtxsted  out  by  a 
Mmpasalonate  understanding  of  what  pro- 


duces them  and  a  generous  wUUngness  to 
undergo  any  aacrlflce  needed  to  sterilize  the 
sou  in  which  they  grow. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CENTER  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  are  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  the  center  of 
science  and  industry  operating  under  the 
Franklin  County  Historical  Society  which 
has  distinguished  itself  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  progressive  cultural  insti- 
tutions. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  have 
used  facilities  of  the  center,  attended 
special  classes,  participated  in  lectures 
related  to  careers,  medicine,  travel,  and 
virtually  every  phase  of  American  life 
In  the  space  age.  But.  the  prehistoric 
growth  to  modem  civilization  has  not 
been  neglected. 

The  center  of  science  and  industry  is 
a  positive  Influence  for  education,  enter- 
ttdnment,  and  enlightenment  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  fact 
that  local  citizens  can  devise,  on  their 
own,  presentations  honoring  our  heritage 
and  offering  inspiration  for  the  future. 

The  quality  offerings  of  diverse  topics 
have  evoked  commendation,  seldom 
given,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
greatest  of  American  Museums,  recog- 
nizing the  fantastic  progress  of  the  cen- 
ter of  science  and  Industry  in  less  than 
3  years.    The  commendation  follows: 

The  exhibit  "Triumph  of  Man"  will  be  a 
significant  cultural  and  educational  presen- 
tation to  the  people  of  Central  Ohio.  The 
excellent  program  presented  by  the  Center  of 
Science  and  Industry  In  the  short  period 
since  Its  estabUshment  gives  promise  of  great 
things  for  the  future. 


TIME  TO  INVESTIGATE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Elansas  [Mr.  Dole]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oojectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  five  Con- 
gressmen from  Kansas,  "The  Wheat 
State,"  mjrself ,  Chester  Mize,  Bob  Ells- 
worth, Garwir  Shrtver,  and  Joe  Sku- 
arra.  wired  President  Johnson  today  sug- 
gesting an  investigation  be  made  of  the 
charges  made  by  Prank  LeRoux,  a  Demo- 
crat, who  last  we^  resigned  a  $25,000  per 
year  position  as  General  Sales  Manager 
of  the  D^Jfutment  of  Agriculture.  The 
Telegram  to  Johnson  was  prompted  by 


new  revelations  which  appeared  in  the 
October  13  issue  of  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
Register.  We  suggest  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman,  should 
voluntarily  resign  or  be  discharged,  if 
LeRoux 's  statements  are  accurate.  Le- 
Roux said  in  the  inter\-iew  that  6  months 
ago  Freeman,  aiid  other  high-ranking 
USDA  officials,  deLberately  iJiitiated  a 
four-stage  plan  to  drive  wheat  prices 
down. 

According  to  LeRoux : 

The  first  stage  was  a  cutback  In  the  sales 
abroad  under  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
Freeman  wanted  to  use  It  to  cut  wheat  prices, 
and  they  sat  back  gleefully  waiting  for  It 
to  drive  prices  down. 

LeRoux  said  that  while  this  caused 
some  drop  in  the  prices,  it  was  "not  as 
much  as  Freeman  wanted,  so  they  took 
the  next  step — an  announcement  of  an 
increase  of  about  7.7  million  wheat  acres. 
Again  they  sat  back  waiting  for  the  price 
to  go  down,  but  it  still  wasn't  enough." 

LeRoux  said : 

Then  they  took  the  step  that  was  thor- 
oughly dishonest,  and  they  knew  It  was  dis- 
honest at  the  time. 

The  Department  announced  "an  enor- 
mous world  wheat  crop  prediction."  Le- 
Roux said  the  "dishonesty"  of  this  an- 
nouncement was  best  demonstrated  by 
Agriculture  Department  comments  that 
the  increase  of  about  20  percent  in  the 
wheat  acreage  in  Argentina  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  huge  world  wheat 
crop  could  be  expected. 

LeRoux  continued : 

The  Agriculture  Department  knew  at  the 
time  that  a  crop  failure  In  Argentina  was 
going  to  cut  the  wheat  production  In  that 
country  from  something  over  11  mllUon  tons 
to  about  55  million  tons.  These  three 
moves  and  this  deception  was  bad  enough, 
but  then  the  Agrlcultiu-e  Department  took 
the  fourth  crack  at  wheat  prices.  This  was 
the  announcement  that  there  would  be  an 
additional  Increase  In  wheat  acreage  of  about 
5  mlUlon  acres  by  permitting  the  use  of 
acres  cut  back  from  feed  grain  production  to 
be  put  In  wheat. 

LeRoux  further  declared  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  John  Schnlttker,  had 
"knowingly  taken  those  steps  to  cut 
wheat  prices  and  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  dropping  the  market  25  or 
30  cents  in  the  last  month." 

In  the  exclu.sive  interview,  LeRoux  also 
related  how  Freeman  deliberately  moved 
to  depress  the  price  of  com,  hogs,  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  Republican  had  made 
these  charges  he  would  have  been  blasted 
by  administration  leaders  as  playing  pol- 
itics before  election,  but  it  so  happens 
that  Mr.  LeRoux  was  and  is  a  Democrat. 
LeRoux,  a  farmer,  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  State  of  Washington  with 
the  sole  objective  of  bolstering  farm  In- 
come and  ui>grading  the  role  of  the 
American  farmer.  His  statements  have 
gone  unchallenged.  It  is  obvious  that 
Secretary  Freeman  and  other  USDA 
officials  are  playing  consumer  politics 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer. 
Freeman  has  not  beeii  a  Secretary  "of" 
Agriculture,  but  a  Secretary    •against" 
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Agriculture  and  should  either  resign  or 
be  dischari^'ed  by  President  Johason  for 
his  antlfarmer  policies  If  the  statements 
by  LeRoux  In  his  book,  '"The  Farmers' 
Worst  Five  Years."  or  his  stat^men  5  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  Interview  are 
not  promptly  refuted.  It  seems  ob\tous 
to  me  that  the  wrong  USDA  ofBclal  5ult. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  to  President 
Johnson  Is  as  follows: 

We  respectfully  request  an  Uiveetigitlon 
or  the  atatetnenta  made  by  Prank  Le  Iloui. 
irlvo  realjfned  list  week  is  (general  sAlea 
manager  >jf  t.*^.e  De;>irtment  )r  Agrlcu'ture. 
which  appeared  '.n  '-he  0"tober  13  Isaiie  of 
of  tha  De8  Moines  Iowa,  Register.  Mr.  Le 
Roux  s'.dtea  •..id*.  .S*>'-r?t^.-7  f  A^rlcu  ture, 
OrTlii«  Kreemda.  dUd  otiier  high  ranking 
USDA  jlTloiuls  .JellberaKly  Initiated  a  four- 
■tAge  pUn  •'  Jr'.'.e  wheat  prices  down  Mr 
Le  Roux  f;.-'.hfr  .s'  ites  that  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  .Secre'.ATy  Freeman's  pergonal  Inter- 
est In  driving  the  price  tt  wheat,  corn,  pork. 
and    utn«r    »<T'.'-u:turai    prod'icu    dowi; 

W«  respectXully  iugfceat  that  If  these 
•tatemenu  are  accurate,  Secretary  Prciman 
be  asked  t>.>  reitign  The  American  farmer 
ran  not  have  ^vnfldence  m  a  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture ;f  hf  In  fact  has  deliberately  car- 
ried 'ut  a  p>  iicy  which  would  depress  farm 
oommodtty   prices 

The  farmers  uf  Kansas  and  of  ail  America 
look  to  you  (or  a  prompC.  thoroui^h  and  ot>- 
J«ctlTe  InvesUgaUoQ  of  this  serious  sttuatioa. 
Boa  DoL«. 

Ftrtt  Dutrict.  Kansas. 
CHisTtR  Mnre. 
Second  Dis'.-^.ct.  Kansas. 

T^ird  Outrurt,  Kanjot. 
OACNKa    SHSivca 
fourth  Dutrict.  Kaistu. 
Jo«  Skubitz. 
Fifth  District,  Kanstu. 


THIS   Iti   W.^SHINOTON     1.500  DRAW 
CriTS  PORTRAIT 

Mr  ROU3H  .Mr  Spwilcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  'Mr  F^rnsleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  F'.'VRNSLEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
past  several  weeks  an  extremely  Inter- 
esting series  t'f  articles  entitled  "This  Is 
Washington"  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  These  articles  are  based  on  an 
extensive  survy  conducted  by  Louis 
Hams  ii  .Associates  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  the  first  two  articles 
of  this  series  which  appeared  in  the  Post 
on  October  -  and  October  3    1966: 

This    Lj    W.*^hincto.m       1500    Uaaw    Crrr's 
PoBT8-\rr 

"This  Is  Washington"  is  a  self -portrait  of 
a  community  by  the  p«ciple  living  In  It 

What  kind  3f  people  are  they?  How  do 
they  feel  about  Washington  as  a  hometow-n'' 
Wba(  are  their  ooraplaints.  hopes  likes  and 
diallkee.  frtistratlons.  and  opinions  on  pub- 
lic LsBUee — from  race  relations  to  icelng 
b—ebali   beams' 

To  try  tij  nnd  out.  I^e  Washington  Poet 
turned  to  LuUis  Harris  and  .\set>clat«s.  the 
firm  of  public  jplaioa  aaaiysts  Fifty  Inter- 
viewers talked  U)  1  500  persons,  chosen  by  a 
statisticians  random  sampling  to  cut  a 
croos-sectlon  across  the  District  and  Its 
Maryland-Virginia  suburbs. 


They  turned  up,  among  others,  a  Buddhist 
and  an  IS-year-old  bride  Just  married  that 
morning  (she  completed  the  questionnaire 
but  wasn't  too  ooaoerned  about  clvU  prob- 
lems at  the  time) . 

The  questionnaires — almost  400  pounds  of 
them— were  sent  to  New  York  City,  There 
the  answers  were  digested  by  computers  and 
dissected  by  public  opinion  specialists. 
Three  Washington  Poet  reporters  gleaned 
quotes  from  the  queetlonnairee  and  reviewed 
the  results. 

ThU  U  the  basU  for  the  serlee  that  starU 
today.  

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  2,  IMe) 
This  Is  Washincton — I :  Crims  Is  Top  Prob- 

ttM  IN  DisxaicT,  Aaxa's  Nacao  antj  WHma 

Aoaxx 

The  No.  1  worry  In  Washington  Is  crime. 
And  Negroes  are  more  worried  than  whites. 

Whan  a  croes-sectlon  of  1500  people  was 
asked  to  name  the  two  or  three  biggest  prob- 
lems that  "something  should  b«  done  about" 
In  the  Washmgton  area,  more  than  half  sin- 
gled out  crime  and  other  areas  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

"More  than  In  most  clUee  crime  Is  a  top  is- 
sue In  Washington."  reports  Louis  Harris, 
who  carried  out  the  survey  of  public  atti- 
tudes for  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Poet-Harris  survey  reflects  the  deep 
concern  of  Negroes,  who.  as  Is  often  forgot- 
ten by  whites,  are  the  ones  who  suffer  the 
most  from  crlmee  carried  out  by  other  Ne- 
groes (more  than  4  in  5  such  victims  are 
Negroes  theniselves) .  It  Is  Negro  families 
who  are  most  threatened  and  hurt  by  a  rising 
crime  wave  in  a  corrununlty. 

P^fty-seven  f>er  cent  of  the  Negroes  Inter- 
viewed saw  crime  as  the  top-priority  problem 
for  the  Washington  area  Fifty  per  cent  of 
the  whites  expressed  the  same  concern. 

Other  big  problems  that  Washington  peo- 
ple want  to  see  something  done  about  are: 
Traffic  and  transportation  (the  No.  2  Irritant 
to  commuting  whitest;  bad  housing  (second 
to  crime  as  a  concern  for  Negroes),  civil 
rights,  education,  and  Jobs  and  poverty 
I  especially  for  Negroes), 

Here  are  the  priority  Uneufw  wbrso  wtiltes 
and  Negroes  Ust  oommunlty  problems: 
irxaaoas 

1.  Crime   and   Law   enforcement 
3    Housing 

3.  Education 

4.  Jobs  aztd  poverty 

5.  Transportation;  ClvU  rights  and  race 

6.  Home  nile;  High  cost  of  living 

wHrrxa 

1.  Crime  and  law  enforcement 
3.  Transportation  and  traffic. 

3.  Civil  rights  and  race 

4.  Housing 

5    Education 

8    High  cost  of  living:  Home  rule 

A  sampling  of  quotations  from  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites  underscores  the  feelings 
about  the  crime  menace : 

"It  Is  the  worst  problem.  We  had  three 
killings  within  two  blocks  In  two  weeks." — 
Gabriel  Barblerl.  a  white  waiter,  who  lives  at 
3173  18th  St   N  W 

"I'm  scared  stiff  to  go  out  alone.  How  can 
decent  people  expect  to  live  if  we  can't  go 
out  at  night." — A  young  Negro  wotnan  who 
lives  In  Pofgy  Bottom. 

"I'd  like  to  get  out  in  the  evening  or  day- 
time even,  but  I  dont  anymore.  It's  not 
safe." — A  74-year-old  white  woman  who  lives 
alone  In  an  Alexandria  apartment 

"I  haven't  gone  out  after  dark  by  myself 
for  two  years  .1  was  held  up  eight 
tiiaaa  .  .  .  My  nerves  were  g  >ing  to  pieces. 
I  sold  out," — A  46-year-oId  Negro  woman 
who  sold  her  grocery  neax  the  Navy  Yard 

These  quotes  reflect  the  very  real  fear  of 
crime  In  Washington.  Other  cities  may  have 
higher  crime  rates  but  Washington  s««ms  to 
worry  more. 


White  suburbanites  tend  to  view  crime  in 
the  streets  as  a  Washington  problem  and  a 
Negro  problem.  It  Is  crime  In  Washington 
streets,  where  the  area's  Negroes  live.  It  Ib 
also  the  ghetto  of  the  area's  poor — a  fact  they 
often  overlook. 

"Negroes  and  crime"  was  the  oomblnaUon 
answer  from  a  young  Arlington  housewife 
when  she  was  asked  what  Washington's  big- 
gest problems  are. 

Again  and  again,  whites  talked  about  the 
"undeelrables"  In  the  streets  of  Washington. 
They  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  color  of  the 
"undesirables." 

Actually,  more  Negroes  (14  per  cent)  than 
whites  (10  per  centi  mentioned  the  need  "tfl 
wipe  out  crime."  And  Negroes  and  whites 
equally  called  for  stricter  law  enforcement 

But  twice  as  many  whlte.s  wanted  more 
policemen  to  fight  crime.  For  Negroes,  the 
situation  is  double-edged:  They  want  more 
police  protection  but  there  Is  still  the  under- 
lying distrust  of  the  policeman  as  the  white 
man  s  figure  of  authority.  Yet  1  In  10  re- 
plied they  wanted  a  larger — and  better- 
police  force. 

TKATnC    PROBIXM    CTrED 

The  commuting  white  people  of  the  area 
see  traffic  and  transportation  as  second  only 
to  crime  as  the  city's  biggest  problem. 
Whereas  crime  makes  them  afraid,  the  state 
of  transportation  makes  them  angry  and 
frustrated. 

Porty-three  per  cent  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed— the  whites  far  more  than  the  Ne- 
groes— say  that  something  must  be  done  to 
lessen  the  ordeal  of  getting  from  one  place 
to  the  other  In  the  Washington  area. 

Nothing  angers  a  suburbanite  more  than 
fighting  traffic  Jams  and  then  being  unable 
to  find  a  parking  space  when  he  finally  gets 
where  he  wants  to  go. 

"Sometimes  I  think  there  are  more  cars 
than  people.  I  dread  going  downtown  into 
the  District."  said  one  Arlington  woman. 
More  than  a  third  of  suburban  families  own 
two  cars. 

DiSTBtrsT  ratrwAYS 

Negroes  also  have  their  transportation 
complaints,  although  they  are  not  nearly  so 
upeet  as  the  white  people  are.  They  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  existing  bus  servloe.  But 
to  many  Negroes,  highways — which  often 
•lice  through  their  neighborhoods — are  free- 
ways for  the  white  commuter  to  speed  to  his 
segregated  neighborhood  In  the  suburbs 

B<5th  Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  there 
should  be  better  public  transportation  and 
want  some  form  of  high-speed  rapid  transit 

"The  subway  would  be  a  solution.  Better 
still  the  monorail  Anj-thlng  but  buses," 
•ays  James  Deckert  of  4414  N.  Carlyn  Spring 
rd  .  Arlington,  a  computer  programmer. 

Rapid  transit,  he  feels,  would  help  alleviate 
air  pwUutlon  and  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  parking  problem  too. 

If  traffic  angers  white  suburbanites,  bad 
housing  deeply  distresses  the  Negro  In  the 
District. 

ROnSTNO    PKOBUCM 

Harris  found  that  45  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  feel  housing  Is  a  major  problem  that 
needs  public  acUon  Only  a  third  as  many 
whites  are  disturbed  about  housing. 

Negroes  want  more  pubUc  housing,  a  drive 
to  wipe  out  the  slums.  lower  rents.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  stricter  buUdlng  codes. 

The  personal  complaints  tend  to  bear  out 
sUUsUcs  recently  complied  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  The  Conunls- 
slon  called  housing  the  foremost  problem  for 
the  city  The  report  said  41.5  per  cent  of 
Washington  families  occupy  housing  that  Is 
either   inadequate  or  too  costly. 

"This  slum  stinks."  said  a  Negro  woman 
who  rent*  a  four-room  house  In  the  South- 
east. "We  pay  »125  a  month  rent  for  this 
shack  .  .  the  noise  of  the  people  on  the 
streets  all  night  long.  I  would  live  anywhere 
else  but  In  this  stinking  place. 


POOB   BE.^R   BVBDEN 

It  Is  the  poor — white  as  well  as  Negro — ■ 
who  bear  the  main  burden  of  bad  housing. 

"You  call  this  hole  hi  a.  wall  with  windows 
and  doors  a  decent  living?"  asked  a  white 
woman  who  also  lives  in  the  Southeast.  "My 
welfare  checks  allows  only  $37  a  month  for 

shelter." 

Many  whites  are  Just  as  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  District  Is  far  from  a  haven  for  any 
middle-class  white  family.  Both  Negroes  and 
whites  complain  of  high  rents  and  the  lack 
of  housing  that  nUddle-lncome  people  can 
afford. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  g(X)d  education 
for  their  children  was  mentioned  by  1  of  4 
Negroes  Interviewed.  It  was  their  third  pri- 
ority, and  they  said  the  city  needs  more 
schools  and  more  money  for  teachers.  Their 
concern  Is  double  that  of  whites,  who  have 
little  personal  stake  in  a  District  school  sys- 
tem now  more  than  90  per  cent  Negro. 

For  whites,  civil  rights— and  the  Implied 
problems  of  race  relations— Is  third  on  the 
problem  list.  One  In  lour  mentioned  this. 
Only  half  as  many  Negroes  did.  But  race 
also  permeates  many  of  the  other  problems 
mentioned. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  see  the  need  to 
break  up  the  city  ghetto.  For  some  whites, 
the  answer  to  all  their  problems  Is  simple: 
"Keep  the  Negroes  In  their  place"  or  "Get 
them  out  of  the  Cpltal." 

One  in  five  Netjroes  Is  worried  about  Jobs 
and  poverty.  It  Is  the  No.  1  problem  both 
for  a  17-year-old  Negro  youth  who  can't 
And  a  Job  and  an  unemployed  father  of  six. 

"Poverty,  Jobs,  and  crime:  They  are  all 
related."  said  a  young  Negro  who  broke  the 
cycle  for  himself  recently  by  gratuatlng  from 
college.  "You  find  Jobs,  you  .stop  crime. 
You  eliminate  poverty,  and  you  stop  crime." 


Moat  of  the  people  In  the  Washington 
firea — 3  of  5 — have  lived  here  ten  ye.^rs  or 
more.    Just  over  half  the  wliites  and  73  per 

[In  percent] 


cent    of   the    Negroes   qualify    as    long-term 
residents. 


iProm  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3,  1966) 
This  Is  Washington — II :  73  Peecsnt  or  th« 

Ctty's  Negroes  Have  Ijvzd  Here  at  Least 

10  Years 

The  people  with  the  deepest  roots  In  the 
Washington  community  are  the  Negroes. 

Nearly  3  of  4  Negroes  have  lived  In  this 
area  ten  years  or  more- — a  figure  that  shat- 
ters the  myth  that  Wiishlngton  Is  peopled 
largely  by  rural  Negroes  fresh  off  the  farms 
of  tha  South. 

Only  1  In  25  Negroes  who  moved  here  In 
the  last  ten  years  came  directly  from  rural 
homes.  Another  third  lived  In  small  towns. 
But  slightly  more  than  half  of  Washington's 
Negroes — the  same  as  for  area  whites — are 
from  a  big  city-suburbs  background  If  they 
c«me  here  In  the  hvst  decade. 

Negroes  have  a  feeling  of  pride  In  Wash- 
ington, and  most  feel  at  home  here,  their 
answers  show  In  a  survey  conducted  by  Pub- 
lic Opinion  Analyst  Louis  Harris  for  The 
Washington  Post. 

'There  Is  little  of  the  hollow  feeling  that 
Negroes  express  in  Harlem.  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  Southslde  Chlr:»go.  or  Philadelphia," 
Harris  observes 

Many  of  Washington's  Negro  families  are 
In  the  second  and  even  third  generation, 
many  coming  here  early  In  the  great  World 
War  II  migration  from  Southern  farms  to 
Northern  manufacturing  cities  and  Jobs. 
Newcomers  from  the  South  form  a  relatively 
Mnall  part  of  Washington's  stable  Negro  com- 
tnunlty,  the  survey  indicates. 

Washington  has  still  another  undeserved 
reputation.  It  is  often  pictured  as  a  restless 
transient  town  of  revolving-door  residents 
without  roots  or  allegiance  to  the  commu- 
tUty. 

The  myth  of  transiency  has  been  nurtured 
Ih  surface  impressions  of  moving  vans,  pros- 
pering real  e.state  agents  short  stopovers  of 
military  and  Government  people  shuttling 
t>etween  poets,  and  the  constant  changing  of 
the  political  guard. 

But  these  are  the  findings  of  the  Poet- 
Harris  survey. 
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Total 

Total 
Negro 

Total 
White 

DUtrlrt 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

Prince 
Georges 

Mont- 
gomery 

Arling- 
ton 

Fair- 
fax 

Under  1  year 

1  to  3  vears 

8 
12 

7 
13 
43 
17 

4 

g 

6 

9 

63 

20 

10 
14 
8 
14 
38 
16 

S 

11 

6 

9 

S3 

16 

5 
12 

5 
12 
37 
29 

12 
11 
10 
13 
40 
14 

13 
20 
6 
14 
36 
13 

13 
13 

4  to  5  years         -. 

12 

6  to  10  years                    

21 

28 

13 

And,  yes,  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  Wash- 
ington native.  Breaking  the  figures  out  of 
the  above  chart,  one  In  every  5  Negroes  and 
1  In  12  whites  who  live  lA  the  District  were 
born  here. 

What  la  forgotten  In  talking  about  Wash- 
ington's transient  population  is  that  the  stiff 
backbone  of  the  working  population  Is  made 
up  of  a  large  cadre  of  civil  servants,  who 
hold  the  surest  and  steadiest  Jobs  outside  of 
a  hereditary  sinecure. 

They  form  a  stable  white-collar  enclave 
that  more  than  holds  Its  ground  during  re- 
ceding find  rising  national  crises.  Depres- 
sion-proof Government  business  generates  a 
third  of  the  Jobs  here.  And,  of  course,  many 
more  jobs  are  tied  to  the  presence  of  the 
Government  and  Its  employes. 

The  myth  of  Washington  transiency  per- 
haps can  be  traced  in  part  to  what  Constance 
McLaughlin  Green  has  characterized  as  "psy- 
chological Impermanence." 

Mrs.  Green,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  historian 
on  Washington,  see  this  as  a  particular  af- 
filctlon  of  much  of  the  upper-strata  resi- 
denta  who  hold  high-position  Government 
posts. 

These  are  the  permanent  temporary  resi- 
dents in  "vmcounted  thousands  .  .  .  who 
have  lived  here  pleasurably  for  years  (and) 
have  never  labeled  themselves  W.tshlngion- 
lans  or  .  .  .  delayed  so  long  in  acknowledg- 
ing their  allegiance  that  the  community  lost 
much  of  the  benefit  of  their  participating 
presence." 

They  are  Joined  by  the  many  others  who 
still  talk  about  going  "back  home"  to  Boise. 


Idaho,  or  Canton,  Ohio.  It  Is  a  state  of 
mind — and  talk — that  fosters  the  impression 
of  high  transiency.  A  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  Washington  area  residents  still 
think  of  another  place  as  home,  they  told 
survey  Interviewers. 

Washington  does  have  the  mobility  of  the 
fastest-growing  metropolitan  area  In  the 
United  States. 

A  high  32  per  cent  of  the  whites  (nearly 
double  the  figure  for  Negroes)  have  come  to 
live  In  the  area  within  the  last  five  years. 
The  most  volatile  of  the  suburbs  Is  Ar- 
lington, which  serves  as  a  kind  of  reception 
center  for  white  newcomers  with  families 
looking  for  reasonably  priced  apartments 
within  commuting  range  of  Government  Jobs 
In  Washington.  A  third  of  the  Arllngton- 
lans  have  been  here  three  years  or  less.  But 
many  also  stay  and  settle  down  in  the 
County.  Nearly  half  are  long-term  residents 
of  ten  years  or  more. 

If  half  of  Washington's  people  come  from 
big  cities  and  suburbs,  there  Is  another 
half  coming  from  small  cities,  and  rural 
areas. 

For  many  of  these  Washington  offers  their 
first  experience  in  the  urban  living  of  a  met- 
ropolitan center.  Substantial  majorities  feel 
the  Nation's  Capital  sets  a  good  example 
in  cultural  opportunities,  integration,  and 
helping  people  live  decently  when  compared 
with  other  big  cities 

The  following  table  shows  In  percentages 
where  the  people  came  from  who  have  moved 
to  the  Washington  area  In  the  last  10  years: 


(In  percent] 

Total 

Total 
Negro 

Total 
White 

District 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

Prince 
Georges 

Mont- 
gomery 

Arling- 
ton 

Fair- 
fax 

BIgclty  

37 
18 
18 
24 

6 

33 
19 
13 
31 
4 

39 
14 
20 
20 

7 

46 
14 
19 
19 
3 

68 

22 
32 
16 
26 
6 

30 

e 

20 

36 

8 

31 
23 
23 
U 
S 

8 
16 

8 

Sniftll  town                   

KuraL. 

HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  similar  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced to  repeal  the  so-called  'pay-as- 
you-go"  provision  of  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956.  Following  is  the  text 
of  this  bill: 

H.R.  18376 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 

of  1956  by  repeaUng  section  209(g) 

Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  RepTBsentatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
209(g)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956 
(23  U.S.C.  120,  note)   Is  hereby  repealed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IMPROVEMENTS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  just  announced  that  he  will 
submit  recommendations  to  Congress 
next  Januarj-  to  liberalize  the  social 
security  program.  These  proposals  ^^111 
provide:  an  average  10-percent  increase 
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In  benefits,  an  Increase  In  minimum 
benefits  from  $44  to  $100  a  month,  a 
raise  In  the  reilinx  on  Income  a  retired 
person  can  earv.  without  losing  benefits; 
and  the  extension  of  medicare  coverage 
to  permanently  disabled  beneflctarlea 
under  65 

I  most  strongly  endorse  these  changes. 
which  would  be  wise,  humanitarian,  and 
realistic  and  would  help  make  the  social 
security  proirram  a  truly  fair  and  effec- 
tive social  insurance  system  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  number 
of  senior  citizens  who  rely  upon  It  for 
protection  in  their  later  years.  A  fine 
editorial  m  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of 
October  13.  1966.  comments  upon  the 
President's  proposal,  and  concludes  that 
"it  constitutes  an  acknowiedi?ment  that 
the  F'ederal  Government  has  become  a 
vital  .social  instrument  In  accommodat- 
ing the  growing  needs  of  the  elderly  "  I 
B&k.  p<-rmlsslon  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

S<^)Ci.*L  RBspi'^NsniiLrrT 

A  brotwler  aocUl  responslbUlty  for  the  na- 
tion's elderly  would  l>«  eatabliahed  under 
President  Johnson's  plan  to  Increase  social 
security  beneflta  by  an  average  of  at  le»«t 
10  per  cent 

This  would  be  the  long -range  view  of  the 
Preaident's  propt;>8al.  outlined  yesterday  In  a 
short  address  at  the  Social  Security  Admln- 
latratlon  in  Baltimore. 

But  the  proposal,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
new  Confess  in  January,  has  a  basic  eco- 
nomic urgency  that  ba«  been  apparent  for 
the  past  several  month*  The  recent  wa^-o 
of  price  rlse«  has  put  another  squeeze  on 
Americana  receiving  social  security  and  thoee 
with  fixed,  static  Incomes  from  pensions 

The  last  social  security  hike  of  seven  per 
cent  waa  vlrttiaJiy  wiped  out  by  a  combina- 
tion of  Inflationary  price  rises  and  the  pay- 
ment In  connection  with  supplemental  cov- 
erage !n  medicare 

Mr  Johnson's  proposal  was  drawn  from  a 
•U-m  >nth  study  of  the  entire  sotcal  security 
program.  dMlirned  to  eatabilsh  formulas  that 
would  realistically  recognize  the  growing 
economic  needs  of  older  folks 

Mt«t  of  the  cost  of  the  93.2  billion  package 
would  be  met  under  the  present  rate  struc- 
ttire.  the  remainder  woxUd  have  to  be  i.nder- 
wrUt*n  by  a  small  percenlafte  Increase  on 
■oclal  security  taxes  or  by  raising  the  aiiount 
of  eArnings  n.jw  taxed  for  this  purpjee.  a 
•6.600  maximum 

In  a  related  move,  Mr  Johnson  revealed 
the  formation  of  a  ootnmltte*  to  review  the 
nation  s  nurslnj?  home  sltuauon  The  ad- 
vent of  medicare  has  shown  that  m<»t  of 
them  are  inadequate  by  medical  and  safety 
standards  A  preliminary  survey  has  uncov- 
ered a  number  of  theae  Institutions  that  are 
"■hocklnjjly"  below  staxid<u-d3 

Mr  Johnaon's  propoeal  to  subetantlally 
beef  ip  the  »<><:lal  security  benefit  txiae  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  American  ;>eople  have 
shown  i  (trowlnj?  maturity  and  awareneea 
of  social  responsibility  It  ctmstltutes  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  federal  govem- 
in«nt  has  become  a  vital  social  instrument 
In  accommodaung  the  ijn-rwln^  needs  of  the 
elderly. 

REPORT    ON    THE    89Tn    CONORE^SS 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr  Qiaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  each  Congress  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  report  to  the  residents  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  on  my 
work  and  the  work  of  the  Congress  during 
the  previous  2-year  term.  This  Is  my  re- 
port to  you  on  the  89th  Congress. 

The  record  of  the  89th  Congress  reads 
like  a  text  book  In  legislative  progress. 
This  Congress  has  been  rightly  called  the 
most  productive  In  history.  In  our  de- 
termination to  provide  a  better  life  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  and  to  create  the  conditions  for 
peace  In  the  world,  we  have  forged  a 
record  of  which  I.  for  one.  am  extremely 
proud  In  the  8  years  that  I  have  been 
privHeged  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  there  has  never  been 
such  a  vast  legislative  record,  or  one  to 
match  such  quality  and  substance.  Un- 
fortunately, this  report  of  necessity  must 
be  conflned  to  the  highlights. 

rOMMrrm  work 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  Oov- 
enunent  every  Congressman  specializes 
In  that  area  of  operations  supervised  by 
his  committee.  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  of 
Its  subcommittees  on  Independent  Offices, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  you  know. 
Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies  In  our 
National  Governments  structure  I  feel 
deeply  honored  to  have  been  elected  by 
mjr  colleagues  to  this  committee  and  to 
sit.  now.  as  the  first  Congressman  from 
Connecticut  in  more  than  20  years  to  be 
a  member  of  this  influential  panel 

The  Jarisdlctlon  of  the  Independent 
Offices  subcommittee  encompasses  the 
fight  against  the  very  real  social  prob- 
lems which  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  was  created  to 
solve.  We  also  appropriate  the  funds 
for  our  Nation's  space  programs  and 
their  administering  agency,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
We  hold  the  purse  strings  for  our  Na- 
tion's civil  defense  program  and  for  the 
vast  mechanLsm  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration— hospitals,  pensions,  et  cetera 
We  supervise  the  work  of  our  Govern- 
ment's important  regulatory  agencies — 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Civil  .^(.•ronautlcs  Board,  the 
Pt?deral  Aviation  Agency,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commis.slon  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  The  Government's 
builder  and  housekeeper-  -the  General 
Services  Administration- — comes  under 
our  scrutiny  as  does  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  was  one  of  the  new 
agencies  created  by  this  Congress,  also 
Includes  FHA.  Public  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration,  and  the 
Urban  Renewal  Agency 

These  agencies,  and  the  others  which 
come  under  my  subcommittee's  Jurlsdlc- 
uon,  account  for  $14  billion  a  year  In 


appropriations.  We  spend  many  months 
pouring  over  their  budgets  and  reviewing 
their  requests  for  funding  programs.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  legis- 
lative Intent  for  all  Federal  programs  is 
followed  and  that  no  programs  are  initi- 
ated which  are  not  Justified  in  the  light 
of  need  and  cost. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee has  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing the  budget  for  our  Nation's  Capital. 
As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  I 
have  endeavored  to  Insure  that  the  Dis- 
trict is  given  as  much  as  possible  In  the 
way  of  school  funds,  welfare  appropria- 
tions and  the  like 

This  Is  far  from  the  Ideal  way  to  run 
a  city.  As  one  of  the  early  movers  for 
home  r\ile  for  the  District,  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  way  can  be  found  wherein  the 
residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital  can 
have  a  workable,  sound  method  of  self- 
government. 

As  of  this  writing — October  12— the 
House  has  acted  on  all  the  1967  appro- 
priations bills  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  Is  due  to  be  acted  on  this  week— 
$109,911  million  in  appropriations  were 
approved  by  the  Hou.se  last  year.  This 
covers  all  aspects  of  Federal  activity.  It 
amounts  to  less  than  15  percent  of  our 
Nation's  national  Income. 

THE       EDUCATION       CONGBBSS 

I  doubt  that  any  Congress  has  ever 
equalled — or  even  approached — the  mag- 
nificent record  .set  by  tliis  Congress  in  the 
field  of  education  For  the  first  4  years 
that  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
served  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Many  of  the  bills  which 
reached  final  passage  In  the  past  2  years 
were  first  worked  on  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  It  has  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  see  such 
land-mark  bills  become  reality.  To  list 
just  a  few: 

Elementary  and  secondarj'  education- 
Public  Law  89-10  This  bill  authorized 
$13  billion  for  the  first  year  of  a  Federal 
grant  program  to  Improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education  with  $1.06  bil- 
lion going  to  local  school  districts  where 
there  are  large  concentrations  of 
poverty-stricken  children.  It  was  passed 
in  1965.  As  this  newsletter  goes  to  press, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
agreed  to  enlarge  and  continue  this  edu- 
cation program.  I  am  confident  the  new 
programs  will  be  executed  before  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  The  need  is  great.  In 
our  SUte  alone.  There  is  now  a  short- 
age of  2.100  classrooms  and  the  popula- 
tion of  youngsters  Is  expected  to  increase 
by  10  percent  before  1970. 

Higher  Education  Act— Public  Law 
89-329:  Authorizes  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  for  needy  undergraduate 
students;  provides  guaranteed  reduced 
Interest  loans  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students;  broadens  college 
work-study  programs  to  Include  all  stu- 
dents in  financial  need  of  part-time  jobs. 
Doubles  funds  for  construction  of  aca- 
demic faculties  Provides  special  help 
for  college  libraries  and  for  community 
service  programs.  This  bill  represenU 
the  culmination  of  many  years  of  efforts 
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in  which  I  personally  played  a  role,  and 
signals  the  first  real  nationwide  help  for 
students  of  colleges  and  universities.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  there  are  very 
few  things  In  our  society  which  can  take 
precedence  over  education.  In  our  own 
State,  by  1970,  the  college  age  popula- 
tion will  increase  20  percent.  We  must 
have  the  schools  and  the  teachers  ready 
to  meet  this  generation's  needs. 

Handicapped  children — Public  Law 
89-105:  Authorizes  $224.1  million 
through  fiscal  year  1972  for  grants  to 
community  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  staffing; 
$203,5  million  for  training  of  teachers 
of  handicapped  and  retarded  children, 
and  $80  million  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties In  this  field  Uirough  fiscal  1971. 
This  is  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
legislation  which  I  originally  introduced 
lor  the  training  of  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  first  bill  passed 
in  1963  and  this  represents  more  money 
and  also  additional  programs  for  the 
staffing  of  mental  health  centers. 

Vocational  school  loans — Public  Law 
89-287:  Provides  Insured  loans  and 
Interest  payments  for  students  In  post 
high  school  bu.siness.  trade,  technical 
and  other  vocational  education. 

Juvenile  delinquency — Public  Law  89- 
69:  Extended  for  another  year  the  exist- 
ing law,  which  I  first  authored  in  1961, 
to  help  communities  fight  the  causes  of 
youth  crime  and  delinquency. 

G.I  bill  of  rights— PubUc  Law  8»-358: 
Provides  permanent  program  of  educa- 
tional and  otlier  benefits,  including  guar- 
anteed home  loans.  Federal  job  prefer- 
ence. VA  medical  care  for  financially 
needy  veterans,  and  so  forth,  for  over  5 
million  veterans  who  have  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  since  January  21.  1955. 

Medical-dental  school  facilities — ^Pub- 
lic Law  89-290:  Authorizes  $755  million 
for  3-year  exten.sion  of  matching  grants" 
program  for  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities for  physicians,  dentists,  profes- 
sional health  personnel,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  and  podiatrists;  for  3 -year 
extension  of  student  loan  program:  for 
new  4-year  programs  to  aid  such  schools, 
to  improve  scope  and  quality  of  their 
teaching  and  for  grants  for  scholarship 
aid  to  their  students. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled—Public Law  89-333:  Expands  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  persons  and  to 
Increase  supply  of  trained  counselors; 
authorized  $1  05  million  for  3  years 
through  fl.scal  1968. 

Llbrarj-  Senices  Act — Public  Law  89- 
511:  Extends  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964  for  5  years.  This 
is  a  measure  which  I  personally  spon- 
sored and  helped  author. 

Arts  and  humanities — Public  Law  8&- 
209:  This  bill,  which  was  similar  to  leg- 
islation I  have  sponsored  in  the  past, 
establishes  a  national  foundation  on  the 
arts  and  humanities  and  provides  up  to 
S2I  million  annually  for  3  years  to  indl- 
rtduals  and  groups  to  encourage  and  to 
support  the  arts  and  humanities  in  the 
United  States. 


THT    HKALTH    Htm    HTJMAN    WlXrAEE    CONGRESS 

The  89th  Congress  passed  so  many  im- 
portant pieces  of  health  legislation  that 
it  also  has  a  right  to  be  called  the  health 
Congress.  Some  of  them,  such  as  those 
providing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  health  professions  education,  I 
have  listed  above,  but  among  the  other 
significant  accomplishments  are: 

Medicare  and  social  security — Public 
Law  89-97:  Provides  hospitalization  and 
nursing  home  care  for  persons  65  and 
over,  financed  through  the  social  security 
system;  a  voluntary  supplemental  insur- 
ance program  to  cover  physicians'  serv- 
ices and  home  nursing  visits,  and  a  7 
percent  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Regional  medical  centers — Public  Law 
89-239:  Launches  a  3-year,  $340  million 
program  of  grants  to  establish  25  regional 
centers  to  fight  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke  and  other  diseases. 

Community  health  services — Public 
Law  89-109:  Extends  and  improves  sev- 
eral existing  health  programs,  including 
vaccination  of  children  and  health  serv- 
ices for  migrant  workers. 

Senior  citizens — Public  Law  89-73: 
Creates  an  Administration  on  Aging,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Commissioner, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  be  a  coordinating 
center  for  information  and  service  to 
State  and  local  governments,  administer 
grants,  promote  research,  gather  statis- 
tics, and  prepare  and  publish  other  sig- 
nificant data. 

Social  security  supplements — Public 
Law  89-368:  Provides  social  security 
benefits  to  persons  not  otherwise  eligible 
who  are  72  or  over  by  1968  and  receive 
no  other  pension  or  relief.  This  we  felt 
to  be  equitable  and  needed,  since  there 
were  so  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
were  being  deprived  because  of  inability 
to  collect  any  pension  or  relief  funds. 

Drug  controls — Public  Law  89-74:  Ex- 
pands Federal  control  over  certain  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs.  In  order 
to  reduce  their  illegal  use  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Federal  safety  standards — Public  Law 
89-563:  Requires  mandatory  Federal 
safety  standards  for  all  new  cars,  buses, 
and  trucks,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  January  31,  1967,  and  to 
apply  to  1968  models,  with  up-dated  re- 
visions every  2  years  thereafter.  It  also 
requires  standards  for  tires  and  for  used 
cars. 

Highway  safety  program — Public  Law 
89-564:  Authorizes  3-year  $322-million 
highway  safety  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  and 
encourage  State  and  local  govenmients 
to  expedite  action  for  safety;  provides  for 
cooperation  with  industry  and  public 
and  private  agencies  through  contracts 
for  research;  and  broadens  exchange  of 
Information  on  revocation  or  suspension 
of  driver  permits. 

THK    OOKSHIVATION    AND    ANTlPOLLtmON 
CONGRESS 

Certainly  a  concomitant  to  efforts  to 
improve  our  Nation's  general  health  are 
efforts  to  combat  water  and  air  pollution. 
It  is  no  secret  to  any  of  us  In  Connecticut 


that  we  face  a  very  serious  problem  with 
the  pollution  of  our  waterways.  Not  only 
do  they  present  health  hazards,  but  they 
are  presenting  a  very  real  problem  in 
that  they  affect  the  supply  of  usable 
water. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  water  pollution 
control  acts  of  1961,  1963,  and  1965,  I 
have  been  very  active  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Grovernment's  role  in 
cooperating  with  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  fight  to  clean  up  our 
waterways.  In  the  89th  Congress,  sev- 
eral significant  bills  were  passed. 
Among  those  laws  adopted  and  already 
on  the  books : 

Federal  Water  Resources  Council  and 
River  Basin  Commission — Public  Law 
89-80:  Established  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  planning  for  maxi- 
mum use  of  resources. 

Water  pollution  control  amendments — 
Public  Law  89-234:  This  measure  im- 
proves upon  earlier  wat*r  pollution  con- 
trol measures.  It  increases  the  authori- 
zation for  aid  to  communities  to  combat 
water  pollution,  establishes  a  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  fix  quality  st.andards  for  interstate 
waterways  when  local  authorities  fail  to 
do  so  within  2  years.  This  final  version 
was  similar  to  my  1965  water  pollution 
bill.  I  am  presently  working  to  support 
a  bill  which  will  improve  upon  this 
measure  and  I  have  hopes  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  before 
adjournment. 

Air  pollution  control — Public  Law  89- 
272:  Attempts  to  meet  another  increas- 
ingly dangerous  health  problem  by  au- 
thorizing a  S3. 9  million  4-year  program 
for  control  of  air  pollution  by  gasoline 
and  diesel  powered  vehicles,  and  $92.5 
million  for  action  and  research  i^rograms 
to  improve  methods  of  disposal  of  solid 
waste. 

Among  the  bills  aimed  at  the  preser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources,  the 
89th  Congress  adopted  the  following 
programs: 

Long-range  water  needs — Public  Law 
89-298:  Authorizes  $1.97  billion  for  pro- 
gram of  navigation  improvement,  flood 
and  beach  erosion  control,  and  hydro- 
electric power  projects  in  38  States  and, 
of  special  interest  to  our  area,  a  long- 
range  plan  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
Northeast  United  States  via  a  system  of 
resei-voirs  and  aquaducts. 

Saline  water  conversion — Public  Law 
89-118:  Extends  for  5  years  and  expands 
the  very  important  research  and  develop- 
ment of  food,  mineral,  and  other  re- 
.sources  of  the  seas,  continental  shelves 
and  Great  Lakes.  This  is  the  coming 
program  in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  solve 
the  challenge  of  our  environment.  It  is 
the  space  program  of  the  future  and  I 
have  great  hopes  for  its  success. 

Highway  beautification — Public  Law 
89-285:  Authorizes  program  of  roadside 
planting  and  control  of  billboards  and 
auto  junkyards  along  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highway  systems. 

URBAN     AFT  AIRS 

The  89th  Congress  also  took  extraor- 
dinary notice  of  the  growing  problems 
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fftdns  our  cities.  By  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Hoasnxg  and  Urban  De- 
velODmeiU  and  the  new  Department  oi 
Transportation  we  have  given  Cabuiet- 
level  status  and  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  over  80  percent  of  our  Nation  s  peo- 
ple live  in  urban  areas  and  that  their 
housing,  transportation,  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  growing  dally.  We 
have  long  had  a  Oepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture concerned  with  farming  and  rural 
areas.  I  think  it  is  about  lime  we  have 
won  recognition  fur  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple In  the  cities  and  I  was  pleased  to  work 
for  these  new  departments 

High  sptL-ed  ground  transportation — 
Public  Law  89-220:  This  bill,  which  I 
Introduced  in  this  Congress  should  be 
of  a  great  help  to  our  area.  Basically, 
the  bill  provides  a  3-year.  $90  million 
program  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  for  development  of  high-speed, 
intercity  railroad  transportation  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  efforts  which  Sen- 
ator Pell  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island. 
axui  I  betjan  In  1962  We  were  concerned 
with  the  megalopolis — the  great  area  of 
urban  growth  that  extends  from  Bos- 
ton to  Wa^shlngton.  Transportation  was 
becoming  Incredibly  antiquated — as  all 
of  us  well  know.  This  bill  authorlaes  a 
special  study  uf  high  speed  ground  traixs- 
portatlon  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton. Later  on  m  tlUs  rei>ort.  I  shall  go 
Into  greater  detail  about  some  of  the 
problems  we  faced — and  solved. 

Omnibus  housmg — Public  Law  89-117: 
Authorizes  a  $7  billion  housing  program 
for  4  years  Including  FHA.  urban  re- 
newal, housing  for  the  elderly.  coUeg.- 
housing.  60.000  new  units  of  public  hous- 
ing per  year,  and  $800  million  annuallj 
In  matching  ^rants  to  communities  for 
water  ai.d  sewer  facilities:  authorizes 
rent  subsidy  f  .)r  some  low-income  fami- 
lies. The  program  limits  Interest  charges 
to  elderly  and  mxlerate  Income  home 
buyers  and  permits  no -down  payment 
Insured  loans  to  veterans. 

Urban  mass  transit — Public  Law  89- 
562:  Another  program  which  I  have 
sponsored  over  the  years,  this  act  author- 
ises $150  million  a  year  for  2  years  for 
urban  mass  transportation  grants.  It 
provides  for  demonstration  projects  and 
for  research  to  develi^p  new  systems. 

THK    HT7M\.V    HCHTS    CY.NC»t»S 

All  of  the  programs  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  others  passed  by  this  landmark 
Congress  have  one  primary  coal  In 
mind— a  better  life  for  all  of  our  culzens. 
Tb  assure  that  the  legal  groundw.irk  was 
possible  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy  equal 
opportunities  to  work  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  rich  land,  the  89th  Con- 
gress ptLssed  'he  historic  voting  rights 
law  of  196S- Public  Law  89-110— which 
effectuates  and  enforces  the  15th  amend- 
tnent  to  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
the  right  to  vote  It  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  voting  registrars  in 
mi9»a  where  discrimination  prevails. 
barred  Literacy  and  other  tests,  directs 
UM.  court  suits  to  invalidate  poll  taxes 
and  fixed  pensutles  for  threats,  intimida- 
tion, and  violence.  The  bill  has  a  special 
significance  for  me  Inasmuch  as  I  and  a 
small  group  of  Congressmen  first  pro- 
posed such  a  measure  Ir.  1960  and  debated 


tt  for  several  days.  At  that  time  we  lost 
after  a  strong  uphill  fight.  It  Is  pleasing 
to  .see  the  very  law  I  first  suggested  m 
1960  become  law. 

IMMICKATtOM    LAW    RXTOKM 

Of  major  Importance  and  Interest  to 
me  was  the  passage  of  the  imnng ration 
reform  bUl— Public  Law  89-326  This  Is 
a  measure  for  which  I  had  worked  sUice 
my  early  days  in  Congress  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  represents  a  new  approach 
for  our  Nation  In  handling  Immigration 
matters.  Determination  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Immigrants  will  henceforth  be 
based  on  their  s,kllls  and  potential  con- 
tribution to  our  country  and  not  on  na- 
tional origin  as  In  the  past. 

The  Immigration  reform  bill  erased 
a  blot  from  our  escutcheon  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  by  totally  eliminating 
the  disgraceful  and  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  system.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  was  a  victory  for  our  historic  prin- 
ciples and  again.  I  miist  say  I  was  pleased 
to  have  played  a  part  in  bringing  this  law 
to  enactment. 

Lsaisi^noif  rom  tux  woaxiNOUAS,  not  con- 

SLTMER.     KSO    THZ    OXXXKAI.    KBALTR    Or    THX 
BCOMOMT 

Cotu<ress.  of  course,  did  not  neglect  Its 
very  real  responsibility  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  economy.  We  all  realize 
that  our  economy  is  in  the  sixth  year  of 
unprecedented  growth,  but  Congress  Is 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  safeguard 
It  from  the  attendant  evils  of  inflation. 

Early  In  the  session,  we  parsed  legisla- 
tion repealing  the  Inequitable,  outmoded 
excise  taxes  on  furs.  Jewelry,  and  other 
luxury  Items,  and  on  radio.  TV  sets, 
cameras,  household  appbances.  and  other 
similar  articles.  Tluit  bUl — Public  Law 
89--44 — also  cut  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles and  eUminated  the  communica- 
tions tax. 

Early  In  1966.  the  President  found  It 
necessary  to  ask  that  the  automobile  and 
telephone  taxes  be  reinstated  temporari- 
ly, although  not  In  the  full  10  percent.  I 
opposed  this  move  because  I  felt  that 
cars  and  telephones  can  no  longer  be  con- 
.stdered  luxury  Items  In  our  modem  so- 
ciety and  the  tax.  therefore,  falls  upon 
rich  and  poor  alike — often  unfairly  on 
the  poor.  This  measure  also  accelerated 
the  rale  of  payment  of  corporate  Income 
tax  and  graduated  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing to  speed  the  flow  of  money  Into  the 
Treasury  and  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Congress  has  also  acted  on  other  meas- 
ures to  halt  unbridled  expansion  and  as- 
sure a  stabilized  economy 

Public  Law  89-566  Increased  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  a  move  to  stimu- 
late homebullding  and  the  mortgage 
market  Other  legislation  benefited 
small  businesses  by  Improving  and  ex- 
panding loan  procedures  of  the  SBA. 

To  further  Improve  eonomic  condi- 
tions for  our  lower  Income  groups.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1  25  to  $1  60  per  hour  by  1968  and 
Increased  the  coverage  to  8  million  addi- 
tional workej-s — Pub'lc  Law  89-601.  In- 
asmuch as  Connecticut  Is  a  high  wage 
paying  Slate,  such  laws  as  this  not  only 


help  the  workers  affected  but  also  help 
our  Industries  compete  against  southern 
plants  trying  to  exploit  sweatshop  con- 
ditions. 

sun  to  receive  final  cor^resslonal  ap- 
proval, although  It  has  passed  both 
Houses.  Is  a  bill  to  bring  2  3  million  more 
workers  Into  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system,  fix  minimum  standards 
and  provide,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  an  additional  21  weeks  of  benefits 
after  the  expiration  of  the  normal  pe- 
riod, with  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments sharing  the  cost  equally.  If  action 
on  this  bill  is  not  completed  I  am  sure 
It  will  be  the  first  order  of  business  on 
the  agenda  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1966  for  the  economic  op- 
portunity programs — the  war  on  pov- 
erty— and  the  extension  of  this  program 
is  now  awaiting  final  congressional  ap- 
proval. Since  first  coming  to  Congress 
in  1959  I  have  worked  to  develop  an  all- 
out  war  to  eradicate  the  blight  of  pov- 
erty. Many  of  my  proposals  are  now 
part  of  the  program.  But,  as  with 
everything  else,  there  Is  room  for  Im- 
provement and  I  Intend  to  work  for  such 
Improvement  In  this  new  program. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Federal 
programs  has  been  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  a 
program  which  I  helped  to  formulate. 
In  the  89th  Congress,  a  3-year  extension 
of  this  program  was  passed.  It  sets  full 
Federal  support  of  projects  at  90  percent, 
except  for  payment  of  allowances  for 
training,  extends  the  maximum  training 
period  from  52  weeks  to  104  and  author- 
izes $454  million  for  1  year. 

Public  Law  89-136  authorized  a  4-year, 
$3.3  billion  program  of  public  works 
programs  through  loans  and  grants  to 
local  government  and  other  public  and 
private  groups  In  economically  depressed 
areas,  communities,  or  regions,  so  that 
they  could  develop  Industries,  facilities, 
and  create  new  jobs. 

A  highly  controversial  program  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Appalachla  Fle- 
glonal  Commission  to  Initiate  and  co- 
ordiiiate  pubUc  works  and  other  pro- 
grams. PubUc  Law  89-4  authorized  $1.1 
billion  for  1  year.  Many  of  our  leading 
economists  crlUcized  this  program  as  an 
InefBcient  and  probably  ineffectual  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  economic  Ills  of  this 
region  and  the  Nation.  What  with  all 
the  other  truly  national  programs  on  the 
books,  many  of  which  I  have  described 
above  the  need  for  a  special  Appalachla 
program  was  lessened.  For  this  reason 
I  opposed  the  President  on  this  bill. 
Nevertheless  Congress  enacted  It  and 
since  majority  rules.  I  have  agreed  to 
supjx>rt  the  programs'  appropriations.  I 
sincerely  hope  my  estimate  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  proven  wrong. 

rOR    THK    CXJNSUME* 

One  area  of  legislative  effort  which  I 
feel  has  been  neglected  for  too  long  is 
that  involving  the  consumer.  All  of  us, 
I  believe,  have  felt  thLi  neglect.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  was  the  fact  that 
food  prices  continued  to  rise  during  the 
past  2  years  while  farm  incomes  con- 
tinue to  dwindle.  I  opposed  the  admin- 
istration's 1965  farm  bill,  especially  those 
provisions  dealing  with  our  wheat  prt>- 


gram  because  I  thought  It  ill  considered 
from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 

A  portion  of  that  bill,  had  it  been  en- 
acted, woula  have  put  a  tax  on  bread, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  admit- 
t.xl  that  the  new  program  would  result 
i;i  a  price  increase.  Such  an  increase 
would  fall  heaviest  upon  those  least  able 
to  afford  it.  Those  of  us  who  fought  this 
provision  were  successful  in  having  it 
eliminated. 

This  Congress  has  also  virtually  com- 
pleted action  on  a  truth-ln-packaglng 
bill,  designed  to  save  the  consumer  from 
misleading,  deceptive  advertising.  Al- 
though it  is  in  some  respects  not  as 
strong  as  many  of  us  w-ould  have  liked,  It 
is  a  start  In  the  right  direction. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFTAIKS 

Congress  was  also  significantly  active  in 
the  field  of  International  affairs.  We 
have  reappraised  certain  aspects  of  our 
foreign  sild  program,  and  this  year  an 
authorization  of  $3.5  million  for  foreign 
economic,  technical,  and  military  aid 
was  limited  to  1  year  except  for  r.  3-year 
authorization  for  development  loans  to 
aid  the  promising  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs.  I  opposed  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  long-term  commitment  from 
Congress  on  this  program  because  I  feel 
that  it  wotild  weaken  Congress'  role  still 
further  In  foreign  affairs.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Congress  giving  the  Executive 
what  amounts  to  a  blank  check  to  do  as 
he  pleases  with  little  congressional  su- 
pervision. I  think  the  ab.sence  of  ade- 
quate review  by  Congress  of  these  pro- 
grams In  the  mid-1950s  helped  get  us  so 
vulnerably  entangled  in  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation, and  I  would  not  like  to  see  It 
repeated. 

We  also  extended  the  highly  success- 
ful Peace  Corps  Act  and  authorized  $100 
million  for  Its  program  for  fiscal  1967. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  among  the  ortginal 
supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  am 
more  than  gratltled  by  its  success. 

Another  program  in  whose  birth  I  took 
a  part  Is  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  whose  authority  has  also 
been  extended  by  the  89th  Congress  for 
a  i^erlod  of  3  fiscal  years. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  has,  of 
course,  hung  like  a  cloud  over  all  the 
work  of  this  Congress.  The  function  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  unlike  that 
of  the  Senate,  Is  severely  restricted  by  the 
Constitution  when  it  comes  to  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  for  although  the  Senate 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
treaties  and  the  ability  to  veto  the  ap- 
pointment of  high  officials  dealing  with 
International  relations,  the  House  has 
only  an  Indirect  Influence  through  its 
ability  to  control  the  budget.  While  at 
first  blush  tills  may  seem  to  be  adequate, 
every  House  since  tlie  beginning  of  our 
Republic  has  found  it  to  be  a  cumber- 
some tool  in  dealing  with  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  Indeed,  all  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  are  agreed  that  an 
attempt  by  Congress  to  closely  control 
our  troops  and  the  policies  governing 
them  through  committee  action  would 
be  highly  Irresponsible. 

I  strongly  believe  we  must  maintain 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  to  frustrate  the 
aggressive  designs  of  North  Vietnam  and 
establish  the  principle  that  grievances 


between  nations  cannot  be  resolved  by 
armed  force  but  must  be  submitted  to 
negotiation  and  international  mediation. 
In  1954,  Uie  Geneva  accords  established 
a  cease-flre  between  North  and  South 
Vietnfiun  pending  elections  wliich  would 
pave  the  way  to  reuniting  the  country. 
Elections  were  to  be  held  in  1956  but  were 
not.  North  Vietnam  felt  aggrieved  by 
this  and  she  should  have  brought  her 
case  to  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, which  she  agreed  would  be  the 
arbiter  of  her  affairs  with  South  Viet- 
nam, or  she  should  have  brought  her 
complaints  to  the  U.N.  She  did  neither, 
but  instead,  resorted  to  force  and  the 
subversion  of  South  Vietnamese  institu- 
tions. The  world  would  be  in  a  truly 
fine  mess  today  if  North  or  South  Korea 
decided  to  violate  their  cease-flre  line  and 
reunite  the  country,  or  if  Israel  and  her 
Arab  State  neighbors  ignored  the  "t-em- 
porary"  boundaries  established  in 
Palestine,  or  if  East  and  West  Germany 
ignored  the  temporary  boundaries  divid- 
ing their  ooimtry  as  North  Vietnam  has 
done.  These  are  all  sore  spots  in  the 
world,  but  we  cannot  condone  efforts  to 
eliminate  them  by  the  employment  of 
brute  force.  And  so  we  are  In  South 
Vietnam  to  assert,  again,  observance  of 
the  laws  governing  the  peaceful  and  or- 
derly adjudication  of  disputes. 

This  is  our  overall  purpose  and  I  sup- 
port it.  However,  there  have  been  times 
when  I  disagreed  with  the  tactics  adopted 
by  the  Executive,  and  at  those  times,  I 
have  spoken  out  in  Congress.  At  various 
times,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to:  First, 
urge  our  Government  to  make  extraordi- 
r.  'ry  efforts  to  place  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion before  the  U.N. — and  I  now  think  it 
has;  second,  ask  the  President  to  extend 
the  moratorium  on  bombing  the  North  so 
that  additional  time  could  be  used  to  ar- 
range a  cease-fire  and  meaningful  nego- 
tiations with  all  combatants — including 
the  Vietcong;  and  third,  urge  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  escalate  the  war  and  harden 
the  desires  of  the  Vietmlnh  to  resist.  In 
these  efforts,  I  have  been  joined  by  many 
of  my  colleagues.  We  have  acted,  each 
time,  in  a  manner  which  we  believed  was 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  and 
traditional  relationship  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branch  and 
wholly  responsible  to  interests  of  our  gen- 
eral welfare. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  U.N.  has  found 
itself  so  impotent  in  dealing  with  this 
conflict.  I  am  satisfied  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  exhausted  every  method  for  in- 
volving the  UJ»r.  or  other  agencies  for  in- 
ternational mediation  and  is  eainestly 
seeking  an  honorable  arrangement  for 
negotiations  with  the  Commimist  leaders. 
The  negative,  inflammatory  responses  of 
the  Communist  bloc  are,  to  my  mind. 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  any  standard  of 
responsible  behavior  in  these  dangerous 
times.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  must 
persist  in  our  efforts  to  restore  peace  be- 
cause the  Stakes  are  nothing  less  than 
the  world  and  civilization  itself. 

HIOH-SP^eD    TSAIN    DEMONSTRATION    GRANT 

The  saga  of  the  northeast  corridor 
high-speed  demonstration  grant  reads 
like  the  "Perils  of  Pauline."  At  one 
point.  It  looked  very  much  as  thooFh 
southern  New  England  woiild  be  left  out 


of  the  project  completely — an  omission 
that  to  me  seemed  to  completely  negate 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Briefly,  what  happened  Is  this:  When 
Congress  passed  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  demonstration  grant,  it 
was  announced  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  funds  involved  would  be  used 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  high  speed  trains 
on  the  Boston-to-Washington  rail  cor- 
ridor. 

The  original  study,  as  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  called  for 
an  electrified  train  to  run  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  and  a  revolutionary 
new  turbine  train  to  run  from  Boston  to 
Providence.     Connecticut  was  left  out. 

I  immediately  went  to  work  with  rail- 
road ofBcials,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
trains  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  ex- 
pand the  grant  to  include  southern  New 
England.  After  some  effort,  the  study 
was  redrafted  to  include  the  shoreline 
of  Connecticut. 

These  revolutionary  new  trains  will  cut 
the  time  between  Boston  and  New  York 
to  little  better  than  3  hours,  and  from 
New  Haven  to  New  York  to  1  hour.  The 
trains  will  be  able  to  use  the  existing 
New  Haven  Railroad  roadbed,  thereby 
saving  many  years  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  repair.  And  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

The  new  semce  is  scheduled  to  begin 
early  in  1967.  We  have  great  hopes  that 
the  success  of  this  experiment  ■will  ini- 
tiate a  new  era  for  efficient,  comfortable 
transportation  in  Connecticut  and  New 
England. 

NEW    HAVEN    RAIUIOAD 

During  these  past  2  years,  I  have  also 
been  deeply  involved  with  the  many 
problems  of  the  bankrupt  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Tliey  now  seem  close  to  solu- 
tion. The  line  will  be  included  In  the 
merged  Pennsylvania -New  York  Central 
system  and  service  will  not  be  termi- 
nated. Tlie  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  have  arrived  at  a  method 
for  supporting  commuter  traffic  between 
New  Haven  and  New  York  and  the  mass 
transit  program  which  I  supported  in 
Congress  should  help  them  get  their 
plans  working. 

GIAI.MO    LEGISLATION — 89711    CONGRESS 

Although  this  has  been  an  exciting  and 
productive  Congress,  there  are  some 
measures  w'hich  I  introduced  which  did 
not  receive  final  approval. 

Two  of  these  bills  had  to  do  with  the 
expenses  of  education.  One,  H.R.  9035, 
would  have  amended  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  authorize  the  deduction 
from  gross  income  by  teachers  for  the 
expenses  of  furthering  their  education. 
I  have  always  felt  that  this  •was  an  in- 
adequacy in  our  tax  policies,  that  our 
teachers  were  being  penalized  for  seek- 
ing to  continue  their  education. 

Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  come  out  with  new  regulations 
which  modify  its  stand  on  tills  matter.  I 
believe  further  action  is  still  required. 

The  other  bill.  H.R.  15787.  seeks  to 
assist  those  who  are  employed  but  who 
wish  to  take  courses  to  improve  their 
skills  or  to  train  for  new  and  more  lucra- 
tive employment.    At  present,  the  cost 
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ot  these  ro>irs»^  may  not  b?  deducted 
from  Income  taxps  My  b:li  would  make 
such  a  ded.i.;;    ;.  p^issibif 

I  also  '.;. ir  'djutil  it  .iLsiaUDii  wliich 
would  excludf  from  li.cL>me  ceriain  mov- 
ing  expen^ses  tnal  are  reimbursed  by  em- 
ployers. This  bli;  t{  R  16052,  wii;  end 
the  presei;'.  sir,uiiU(_jr'.  wherein  empiuyees 
who  are  a^ked  u>  niive  lo  other  areas  by 
their  comyajiy  hav"  :, ,  pay  taxes  on 
their  rf:ri;bi;;  s»- :  -x  ;>»■:..-.-  Hearings 
have  been  neiil  .  •.:.:>  ;ntii.^';re.  but  no 
action  ha-s  a.^  v>-i  u-»:.  uiseii  This 
measure  *(u:d  :•.  i  :..y  oenetit  the  worlc- 
ers  Involved  S  ;:  ■*•  Uid  do  much  In  In- 
creasing labor  mobility  in  our  land 

I  have  also  introduced  biJU  In  the  wa- 
ter pollution  field,  one  of  which  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  new  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, described  above.  Tlie  other.  H.R. 
10029,  er.cij  ..-a»,'ts  ".h-  abatement  of  wa- 
ter and  an-  ;.<>..  .■..):.  bv  ^HTmlttlng  the 
amortiza::  n.  :■.'  ...  •  rn  ■  ;ax  purposes  of 
the  cost  '  abau-iiu'.t  projects  over  a 
period  of  36  months. 

Another  bill  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  extreme  Importance  is  my  bill.  H.R. 
15723.  which  would  Impose  an  18-month 
moratorium  on  the  discontmuajice  of 
passenger  service  b-.  .-a^;  I  have  been 
troubled  for  some  ume  by  the  Increas- 
ing tenden.cy  of  ma:  ..  :  julr  .ad/,  '-•  peti- 
tion the  Interstate  i"  innitir--  i^"  mmls- 
sion  to  terminate  their  nonprofltabie  pas- 
senger service  The  current  prric*>dure 
places  the  burden  of  proof  on  '.;.■  ;  u- 
aengers  themselves.  It  Ls  verj-  du'icult 
to  prove  need  and  to  marshal  the  neces- 
sary public  witnesses  Under  the  bill. 
the  burden  of  proof  to  justify  discontinu- 
ance would  rest  with  the  railroads.  I 
believe  this  bill  Ls  necessary  to  preserve 
our  rail  service  which  is  depended  upon 
by  so  manv  ;)eop!e — especially  those  In 
the  lower  income  groups. 

n«PO«T*NT   COMMUNrrY   P«OJ«CT8  FOm  THX 
TKOU)    DI3TKICT 

I  have  exerted  every  effort  to  cooper- 
ate with  our  local  towns  and  cities  In 
establlshh.g  projects  which  will  Improve 
the  economy  of  our  area  and  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

Over  the  past  2  yfars.  I  have  assisted 
In  gaining  the  approval  of 

A  new  $7.500.noo  Federal  post  office  and 
courthouse  for  Nevt-  Haven. 

Construction  loan.s  for  our  colleges,  in- 
cluding $2,155,000  f  )r  Qulnniplac; 

A  $8.2-mlllioR  Lirba.'i  renewal  project 
for  West  Haven.  Savin  Flock  II 

MllllorLs  of  dollars  m  contracts  for  our 
area's  Industry: 

Antlpoverty  proifram  grants  which 
make  New  Haven  first  in  il;e  country  In 
«uch  funds  per  capita,  and 

My  "fflce  has  also  assisted  mor>^  than 
2.000  Individuals  to  unravel  the  complex- 
ities of  Oovernment  bureaucracy  and  ob- 
tAtn  needed  service 

In  sumjnary.  It  has  been  a  busy  and 
productive  ConBrr".s.s  We  have  made 
good  starts  In  many  areas  Some  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  reviewed  and 
streamlined  Others  may  need  drastic 
revision. 

Sboxild  you  wish  any  additional  infor- 
mation on  any  of  the  measures  I  have 
outlined,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write 
It  will  always  be  my  pleasure  to  hear 
ttx/mjou. 


AOUIDETOTHr 


;i  'hl.I.N  KS 


Mr  RODSH  Mr  Sr-eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Vfvian  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atlan- 
ta Constitution  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
sporislble  and  respected  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  an  ed- 
itorial written  by  Its  editor.  EXigene  Pat- 
terson, entitled  "A  Guide  to  the  Guide- 
lines" merits  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  readers  of  the  Congrxssional 
Record. 

It  follows: 

{Prom  tbe  AtlAQta  (Oa.)   Constitution,  Oct. 
0.   19Mj 

A  OOTDB  TO  THB  OtTtDXlJma 

( By  Eugene  Patterson ) 
Tbe  poor,  forgotten  acbool  superintend- 
ents of  Georgia  and  tbelr  local  bo*rda  of  edu- 
cation are  paying  the  price  for  the  guidelines 
game  the  politicians  are  playing.  The  school 
people  are  trying  to  honor  the  law.  educate 
children,  and  If  poeslble.  survive.  Heedless 
office-seekers  are  trying  to  win  Totes  regard- 
leas  of  the  damage  they  may  do. 

Riding  the  bAcklash.  Southern  poUUclaJoa 
have  staged  a  regular  tournament  In  Wash- 
ington, settlxig  up  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  for  everybody  to  take  a  nxn  at. 
Mr.  Howe  has  shown  an  uncommon  ability 
to  avoid  being  unhorsed  and  to  keep  the 
record  straight  In  the  face  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

It  is  tbe  local-level  school  people  In  Oeor- 
gla  who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themaelvee. 
No  prudent  ones  would  dkre  to. 

Not  simply  In  Washington,  but  on  the 
campaign  trail  in  Georgia,  the  state's  poliu- 
cal  poohbaihs  are  exhorting  the  hosts  to  rise 
up  against  desegregation  guldellnee  which 
local  school  people  have  been  trying  to  tell 
them  they  must  live  with. 

A  county  school  superintendent  who  has 
persuaded  his  community  to  comply  with  a 
minimum  of  deaegregaUon.  as  It  was  s{>elled 
out  to  him,  must  feel  pretty  defenseless  to 
find  both  candidates  for  governor  now  stir- 
ring up  passions  in  breasts  he  tried  to  pacify. 

It  Is  small  service  to  the  educaUonal  good 
of  the  state  for  the  poUUcians  to  do  this. 
And  while  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  them  to 
lay  off  of  an  emotional  issue  when  emotional 
laaues  decide  elections,  the  people  may  as  well 
■e«  plainly  what  a  bind  their  school  offlctaLs 
are  being  caught  in. 

The  law  forbids  them  to  segregate  schools 
on  account  of  race  It  directs  the  Office  of 
EducaUon  to  cut  off  federal  funds  if  they  do. 
The  law  was  handed  to  Howe  to  enforce. 

He  would  have  hoped  school  people  would 
comply  without  t>elng  forced.  But  in  most 
places  they  couldn't  move,  unless  they  were 
forced  to  move,  because  poUtlcal  opinion 
wouldn't  let  them  move. 

When  Howe  pressed  them  to  move  Into 
compliance  with  the  law,  they  demanded  to 
know  how  much  was  enough. 

So  he  laid  down  guidelines  suggesting  how 
much  would  be  accepted  as  enough — and 
they  accused  hUn  of  trying  to  dictate  illegal 
quotas 

He  wasn't  trying  to  go  beyond  the  law  and 
dictate  quotas,  he  patiently  explained  He 
was  simply  trying,  with  his  gToldeilnes,  to  give 
local  school  people  some  rough  guide  as  to 
how  much  desegregation  would  be  accepted 
on  its  face  as  enough. 

No  school  had  to  cotna  up  to  that  quota,  or 
stop  at  it. 


It  was  simply  a  measurement  he  would  use 
in  cbecltlng  off  schools  automatically  as  being 
In  compliance. 

Schools  falling  short  of  the  guideline  fig. 
urea  might  be  investigated,  then  Judged  la 
compliance.  (The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  ai  y 
school  that  has  made  alxnoet  any  kind  of  guixl 
faith  start  toward  compUance  Is  being  ceru- 
fled  by  Howe. ) 

Hobbled  by  plenty  of  federal  bureaucratic 
Incompetence,  he  Is  trying  to  find  reason- 
able ways  to  gxilde  local  school  people  toward 
compUance  with  a  law  Congress  passed,  and 
the  layer  of  p>olltlclans  between  them  isn  t 
being  much  help 


TRAVEL  CONTROL  OF  CHILDREN 
WHO  ARE  CITIZENS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Friday  morning  last 
March  In  Monroe.  N.Y.,  a  little  7-year-old 
boy  and  his  6-year-old  sister  set  out 
routinely  for  school.  They  never 
reached  school.  Today  they  are  half- 
way around  the  world  in  Turkey,  and 
their  mother,  an  American  citizen  and 
a  constituent  of  mine,  is  being  forced  to 
argue  for  their  return  In  the  Turkish 
courts.  She  wants  her  children  back  and 
the  US.  Department  of  State  is  trying 
to  help  her,  but  in  many  ways  their  hands 
are  tied. 

The  complications  in  this  case  arise  be- 
cause the  children  were  abducted  by  their 
father,  a  Turkish  national,  w  ho  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife.  The  children  have 
dual  citizenship,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  birth,  and  of  Turkey 
through  papers  filed  by  the  mother  and 
father  when  they  returned  to  that  coun- 
try several  years  ago. 

It  is  an  upsetting  situation  for  young 
children  when  their  mother  and  father 
decide  they  must  live  apart.  Under  laws 
of  our  Nation  the  courts  must  decide  tlie 
custody  of  minors  in  situations  such  as 
this. 

In  this  ca^.  our  cxmrts  had  awarded 
the  children  to  the  mother.  But  now 
the  father  has  been  able  to  circumvent 
this  decision  by  abducting  them  to  a  for- 
eign land,  where  they  seemingly  are  out 
of  the  JurLsdlction  of  our   laws. 

To  me  this  Is  a  serious  miscarriage  ot 
Justice.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  an 
isolated  ca.se.  Similar  situations  occur 
far  too  often  throughout  our  Nation. 

My  involvement  m  this  case,  which  is 
now  being  investigateti  by  our  State  De- 
partment, led  me  to  discover  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  serious  lapse  in  our  im- 
migration  and   im^ssport   laws. 

Here  are  two  young  American  citizens, 
barely  of  school  at^'f.  who  'Acre  taken 
from  th.eir  mother  and  tran.sported  to  a 
foreign  country  wiihoiit  her  knowledge 
or  permission. 

This  never  should  have  happened  and 
to  prevent  it  from  haptx^ning  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  today  introtiucing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 
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My  bill  will  add  a  new  section  entitled 
"Travel  Control  of  Children  Who  Are 
Citizens  of  the  United  States."  to  chapter 
2  of  the  law.  Under  this  amendment,  no 
minor  child  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  would  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  country  unless  there  is  certi- 
fied evidence  on  the  face  of  the  passport 
or  other  travel  document  that  includes 
the  minor  or  minors  that  such  inclusion 
occurred  with  the  consent,  first,  of  both 
parents  of  child;  or  second,  of  the  sole 
suniving  parent;  or  third,  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  such  child  if  neither  parent 
Is  living. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  measure  to 
correct  a  serious  oversight  in  our  present 
passport  and  foreign  travel  procedures. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  GOVERNOR'S 
CONFERENCE  ON  MANPOWER 
TRAINING 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  a  number  of  oCQcials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  State  officials,  and  inter- 
ested private  citizens  from  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  academic  world  met  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  in  the  New  York  State  Gov- 
emors'  conference  on  manpower  train- 
ing. This  was  a  most  constructive  meet- 
ing, featuring  panel  discussions  of  a  great 
many  questions  of  great  Interest  to  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  those  who  par- 
ticipated. Recently.  I  have  been  given 
8  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
ference, and  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  discussion  of  the  public  employ- 
ment service.  That  dlsciission,  which 
was  held  on  Thursday,  June  2,  1966,  was 
chaired  by  John  J.  Corson,  professor  of 
public  and  international  affairs,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Panelists  were  Mr.  Charles 
OdeU.  then  special  assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service; 
Frederick  C.  Fisher,  senior  vice  president 
for  personnel  of  Macy's  in  New  York;  and 
Dr  Leonard  P.  Adams,  professor  and  di- 
rector of  research  and  publications.  New 
York  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
RelaUons.  Cornell  University. 

These  panelists  covered  a  great  many 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked 
about  the  legislation  which  is  currently 
before  by  subcommittee,  to  update  the 
public  employment  service.  Without 
necessarily  endorsing  everything  that 
was  said  by  all  the  participants.  I  think 
It  appropriate  to  have  the  transcript  of 
that  discussion  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Presentations 
Chairman  Corson :  At  this  particular  point 
In  time,  when  for  peacetime  we  have  less  un- 
«np!oytnent  than  at  any  previous  time  In 
f««.  the  role  of  the  Public  Employment 
strvice  u  changing  slgulflcantly.  Without 
nirther  ado.  I'm  going  to  ask  our  flr«t  speaker 
»  concern  himself  with  the  changing  con- 


cept of  the  Public  Employment  Service.  Mr. 
Odell. 

Mr.  Odell:  In  releasing  the  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Employment  Service, 
which  was  made  up  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  representatives  from  labor,  management 
and  the  public  Interested  in  the  general 
manpower  &eld.  Secretary  Wirtz  said.  "If 
the  Elmployment  Service  Is  to  meet  today's 
demand.  It  must  be  a  comprehensive  man- 
power service  agency  rather  than  a  simple 
labor  exchange  which  was  called  for  when 
It  was  established  33  years  ago." 

As  I  understand  It,  my  mission  at  this 
conference  Is  to  present  a  view  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  not  necessarily  reflecting 
what  It  Is  but  what  it  should  be,  in  particu- 
lar, to  focus  upon  its  manpower  managerial 
functions  and  responsibilities'  In  relation  to 
manpower  training  and  human  resources  de- 
velopment. 

Therefore,  I  will  briefly  summarize  the 
Task  Force's  reoommendations  and  then 
make  some  Interpretations  of  their  meaning 
in  relation  to  the  meaning  and  pvirpose  of 
this  conference.  The  Task  Force  flxst  rec- 
ommended : 

1 — A  new  legislative  mandate  to  clarify  the 
role  and  mission  of  the  Elmployment  Service 
within  the  framework  of  the  federal-State 
system  and  with  the  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  other  labor  market  Intermediaries 
both  public  and  private. 

a — A  separate  Identtflable  Employment 
Service,  Including  admlnlsti-ative  separation 
from  unemployment  compensation,  and  sep- 
arate State  Employment  Service  director  with 
his  own  staff  and  line  of  authority  who  re- 
ports to  an  administrative  head  of  an  over- 
aU  agency.  Including  physical  separation  of 
all  Bnployment  Service  facilities  from  un- 
employment compensation  claimants  and  job 

3 — No  arbitrary  limit  on  clientele  served. 
The  Employment  Service  must  be  able  to 
serve  all  classes  of  clientele.  Special  ef- 
forts should  be  extended  to  reach  out  to  per. 
sons  in  need  of  specialized  manpower  serv- 
ices to  improve  their  employablllty.  The 
Employment  Service  should  explore  all  pos- 
sible ways  to  develop  a  more  effective  two- 
way  flow  of  Information  and  contacts  with 
private  employment  agencies  which  adhere 
to  professional  standards  in  their  placement 
activities.  The  Employment  Service  should 
seek  to  serve  In  a  co-ordinating  role  In  an 
effort  to  Implement  various  government 
training  programs.  It  should  be  given  legis- 
lative authority  to  enter  Into  contractual 
relations  with  non-government  groups,  to 
supply  specialized  manpower  services  to  cer- 
tain clientele. 

4 — A  strengthening  of  personnel  In  the 
federal-State  system.  Higher  salaries  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  qualifications  and 
standards  for  these  positions  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Federal  funds 
wotild  be  made  available  to  those  states 
which  me«t  higher  qualifications,  higher  sal- 
ary requirements. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  require  from 
each  state  an  annual  plan  of  operations  to 
include  a  well  developed  training  program 
Including  provlBion«  for  orientating  In-serv- 
ice and  out-eendoe  training,  tuition  refunds 
and  educational  development.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  should  be  authorized  to  make 
supporting  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  deyelopment  of  proper  curricula 
and  training  materials  and  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  training  centers  for  Em- 
ployment Service  personnel. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  enable  an 
employe  of  a  state  agency  to  be  app>olnted 
to  a  federal  position  If  he  had  been  perma- 
nently In  the  state  agency  under  specified 
conditions.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  given  leglBlatlve  authority  to  develop  a 
system  permitting  transfer  or  temporary 
leaves  of  abeence  for  personnel  to  move  be- 


tween federal  and  state  agencies  without  los- 
ing any  employment  status. 

5 — A  great  extension  and  expansion  In 
the  development  and  dissemination  of  labor 
market  information.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  take  the  lead  in  clarifying  the  as- 
signment of  responsibilities  for  collecting 
labor  market  Information  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  by  other  government 
agencies.  The  Employment  Service  should 
collect  and  analyze  manpower  Information 
required  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
service  and  for  the  administration  of  fed- 
eral programs  dealing  with  manpower  utili- 
zation. Tlie  Employment  Service  should  be 
recognized  as  a  major  source  for  the  develop- 
ment of  information  for  occupational  guid- 
ance, testing  and  employment  counseling. 
It  should  work  closely  with  employers,  es- 
pecially defense  industries,  to  obtain  specific 
information  as  to  job  openings  and  to  obtain 
advance  notices  of  mass  layoff  in  order  to 
facilitate  worker-Job  adjustments. 

Vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted  to  as- 
sure that  labor  market  information  Is  widely 
and  regularly  disseminated  to  other  public 
and  private  organizations  with  an  interest 
in  labor  market  trends  and  behavior. 

6 — Multi-market  clearance  centers  should 
be  established  throughout  the  federal-state 
system  and  the  centers  themselves  operated 
on  a  national  basis.  These  centers  would  im- 
prove the  operation  of  Interarea  recruitment 
procedures  and  the  flow  of  Job  information. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  study  and  recommend  the  use 
of  automatic  data  processing  for  interarea 
recruitment  purposes. 

7 — The  cost  of  administering  the  work  test 
aspects  of  Employment  Service  should  come 
from  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Fund; 
the  cost  of  other  manpower  services  from 
general  tax  revenues.  The  Employment 
Service  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
develop  plans  and  techniques  for  handling 
emergency  situations  in  the  labor  market 
such  as  mass  layoffs,  plant  closing  and  un- 
rest stemming  from  chronic  unemployment. 
An  adequately  financed  emergency  planning 
unit  should  be  established  with  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  to  plan  for  such  emer- 
gencies. 

A  separate  National  Advisory  and  Review 
Committee  should  be  established  for  USES 
and  specific  functions  assigned.  Members 
would  be  appointed  for  four-year  terms  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  committee 
would  have  a  fulltime  staff  director,  adequate 
secretarial  a,ssistance  and  separate  budget. 
A  State  Advisory  and  Review  Committee 
should  be  established  in  each  state,  their 
functions  to  parallel  those  of  the  national 
committee,  with  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

The  state  committee  would  file  an  annual 
report  on  the  overall  assessment  of  the  State 
Employment  Service.  The  director  of  the 
USES  would  be  required  to  file  an  annual  re- 
port at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  This  report  would  contain  an 
analysis  of  both  the  manpower  services  pro- 
vided and  its  interna:  operations.  The  State 
Employment  Service  director  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  similar  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  to  the  national  director  of  the 
USES.  This  report  should  take  the  form  of 
a  state  annual  manpower  report. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  several 
aspects  of  the  recommendations  liecause  they 
do  bear  significance  at  this  conference. 
First.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Employment  Service  must  be  able 
to  serve  all  classes  of  clientele  smd  spjecial  ef- 
forts must  be  extended  to  reach  out  to  per- 
sons In  need  of  special  manpower  services 
to  Improve  their  employablllty.  Any  of  you 
in  New  Tork  State  will  wonder  what  is  par- 
ticularly new  about  this  suggestion  because 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  has 
had  a  long  and  honorable  history  of  employ- 
ment services  to  special  groups  such  as  youth. 
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th«  old.  ihe  veUHMl  k&d  tbe  handicapped, 
minority  groups  and  ao  forth.  Axid  yet  In  xy- 
dJiy'B  yjt>  market  we  are  finding  It  necessiixy 
aa  well  jj  socially  deelrable  to  reach  out  to 
the  dls<uiv:i.:.:Aged  as  we  have  never  reached 
out  be;  irf-  l"M.s  commendable  and  Icng 
overdue  '.ru-ust,  .:.uj  the  ghettoe  of  our  great 
cities  isid  r\.r \.  s.  inis  presents  a  great  chal- 
lange  a:.a  i:.  •,■  ,  .  i.  y  ^eat  conflict  for  the 
Employn.e:  ■.  --fT.:  -  ^.ecauae  Uke  all  "good" 
peraoar.e;  ;>"  p"  ve  have  been  trained  to 
mlxam:/e  .r  .-  ica  by  a  traditional  un- 
written policy  or  practice  which  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  vast  majority  of  the  so-called  htJd 
core  unemployed. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and  of 
Job  market  necewlty.  we  have  a  responaltU- 
Ity  to  t\:.a  the  disadvantaged  and  do  our  ut- 
most to  Improve  their  employablUty.  We 
also  have  a  responslblL'y  for  encouraging 
employers  to  hire  greater  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged p)eople  and  to  make  special  Ar- 
rangements by  way  of  training,  supervision 
and  better  on-the-job  human  relations  p:xi- 
grams  to  ensure  that  those  hired  among 
the  disadvantaged  do  not  simply  get  caught 
In  the  revolving  doors  of  company  employ- 
ment offices,  aa  they  have  frequently  been 
caught  In  the  revolving  doors  of  the  putUc 
employment  services  and  the  private  employ- 
ment age"-!«>s  '.n  the  past. 

Durlri,<  •.  ■•  next  fiscal  year  65  per  cent  of 
all  MDTA  ti:;cl  on-the-job  training  slots  iire 
Intendevi  nationally  and  state  by  state  to  go 
to  adult  disadvantaged  people.  And  most  of 
the  remiinder  are  by  and  large  Intended  'or 
dlaadvar.tciged  youth.  A  large  number  of 
new  Ei::p;oyment  Service  positions  In  ria- 
tlonal  an  J  state  programs  are  earmarked  for 
so-called  "Adult  Outreach."  which  means 
that  we  will  be  sending  mobile  teams  heat  ed 
by  Employment  Service  Interviewers  and 
counselors  into  ghettos  and  neighborhoods 
where  paid  Indigenous  workers  will  be  knock- 
ing on  doors  and  establishing  a  friendly  con- 
tact with  those  who  need  and  want  tralrlng 
and  employment. 

Only  !n  the  wartime  labor  market  coidl- 
tlons  of  '41  to  '4«  has  the  Employment  S«rT- 
Ice  ever  engaged  In  this  kind  of  outreach  and 
recruitment  effort  on  such  an  extended  sc»le. 
And  then  it  was  much  easier  because  U'.ere 
were  certain  financial  incentives  which  mule 
it  fairly  eajiy  to  find  Jobs  and  training  op- 
portuni'..'-^ 

In  today  s  Job  market  too  many  employers 
still  believe  that  they  can  be  relatively  se- 
lective concerning  educational  requirements, 
test  scores,  physical  standards,  security  reifu- 
latloos  concerning  arrests  and  so  forth,  al  of 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  hiring  of  these 
disadvantaged  people. 

The  Employment  Service  is  charged  with 
taking  t^•  leadership  ir.  [ler-^jarllr.^  employ- 
ers to  lower  their  arbltr-iry  t>«uTi->r'<  to  em- 
ploymen-,  pp'-^rtunlUes  by  doing  lus  best  not 
only  to  .ir.  1  raining  opportunities  to  Im- 
prove enip:  yablllty  but  by  dtr»^M"e  appeals 
to  emp;o.>»r8  to  hire  and  a<  <  ;;  ::  ute  in- 
creased n.imbers  of  dlsadviuLd^.a  young 
people  an.l  ad  I'.ts.  We  hope  to  find  out  soon 
In  Roches'.er  New  York,  which  has  a  severe 
labor  »i.,r-A^-  *•;  ether  a  planned  outreach 
program  ■  .:.  !  ,<  '.T-rtive  In  ameliorating  local 
labor  rei;  j:rf::ie:  •«  ind  at  the  same  time  find 
Jobs  for  :;..»<«  *.-.  ,  have  been  traditionally 
excludes! 

A  seccTij  m.ijor  point  In  the  Task  Force's 
reoommendatlons  has  to  do  with  planning 
and  coorair.ation  of  manpower  services.  The 
proaferauon  of  agencies,  federal.  State  and 
local,  public  and  voluntary,  with  manpower 
funcUona  and  responslblllUee  Is  beyond  be- 
lief. The  CongresB.  which  must  share  some 
erf  the  re-sponslblllty  for  this  proUferaUon  U 
now  bet  omlng  greatlv  concerned  about  bet- 
ter co-ordinat:./ii  and  planning  of  manpower 
sw  Dices 

A  Blgnincaju  step  In  the  right  direction. 
tbrougn    a    ■imall    beginning,    has    been    the 

appointment       if     thrfe-man      teams     from 


OBO.  the  Labor  Department  and  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  repre- 
senting the  President's  Committee  on  Man- 
power, to  visit  major  metropolitan  areas  and 
to  review  manpower  coordination  and  plan- 
ning problems.  We  are  hopeful  that  their 
findings  will  help  us  to  determine  how  best 
to  proceed  In  achieving  better  plaimlng  and 
co-ordination,  particularly  at  the  local  level 
where  the  Job  really  needs  to  be  done. 

Another  important  step  has  been  the  Ini- 
tiation of  annual  state  manpower  training 
plans  which  require  the  principal  training 
ag:encles.  the  Employment  Service  along  with 
the  representatives  of  the  State  Manpower 
Training  Advisory  Committee,  to  sit  down 
together  and  develop  a  comprehensive  an- 
nual Manpower  Training  Blueprint.  These 
plans  are  now  being  developed  In  all  states. 
They  will  be  reviewed  on  a  regional  level 
and  In  Washington  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  allocating  MDTA  f\inds  for  the  states  In 
fiscal  1967  Certainly,  this  would  Improve 
manpower  planning  and  co-ordlnatlon  for 
state  and  local  levels,  although  as  we  have 
seen,  manpower  training  Is  only  one  facet 
of    the    total    manpower   problem. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  effective  Public  Employment  Service: 
The  Task  Force  Report;  legislative  proposals 
to  implement  It:  the  appointment  of  a  new 
USEa  director,  Mr.  Prank  Cassell.  formerly 
an  assistant  to  tbe  vice  president  of  Inland 
Steel  In  charge  of  industrial  and  labor  rela- 
tions; the  growing  concern  and  eflectlveness 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Manpower: 
the  Initiation  of  annual  federal-State  plan- 
ning In  the  field  of  manpower  training;  the 
Initiation  of  a  human  resources  development 
program — such  as  that  now  getting  under- 
way in  Rochester  on  a  demonstratlonal  basis; 
also  the  tightening  labor  market  and  above 
all  the  win  to  extend  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  to  the  disadvantaged. 

These  are  all,  I  think,  hopeful  signs  of 
change  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  Public 
employment  Service  that  can  and  shall  be- 
come In  fact  a  comprehensive  manpower 
service  center. 

Chairman  Corson:  As  I  listened  to  Chuck 
describe  the  succession  of  proposals  from  tbe 
Schultz- Fischer  Committee — it  hasn't  been 
termed  that  before,  but  It  has  now — I  can't 
help  but  wonder  how  much  they  represent 
progress.  Now.  If  you  have  to  find  something 
to  argue  about,  well  that's  a  good  start. 
Out  of  six  points,  four  of  them  are  essen- 
tially to  strengthen  the  Employment  Service. 
And  that  Is  good  but  that  was  In  this  point 
of  time  almost  inevitable. 

Think  back  IT  you  will  for  a  moment  at 
least,  well,  to  let's  say  the  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  drought.  We  didn't  do  much 
about  the  Binployment  Service.  For  the  years 
of  Elenaedy  we  were,  so  far  as  employment 
was  concerned  In  this  country,  consumed 
by  the  Heller  philosophy  that  If  you  would 
Just  pump  enough  money  Into  tbe  system 
It  would  take  care  of  itself.  And  we  pumped 
money  into  the  system  and  created  a  sub- 
stantial demand  and  reduced  unemployment. 
But  we  got  out  of  that  experience  a  bit  of 
understanding  that  those  of  you  who  worked 
In  the  Elmployment  Service  have  known  for 
a  long  time. 

I  can  remember  well  that  Bill  Haber.  who 
was  at  one  lime  In  charge  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  In  Michigan,  wrote  as  early  as 
1937  that,  "If  you  were  to  employ  every 
readily  employable,  able-bodied  citizen,  you 
would  still  have  a  very  substantial  volume  of 
unemployment."  As  a  consequence,  after 
the  Heller  deluge  and  we  had  pumped 
enough  purchasing  power  Into  the  economy, 
we  got  down  to  the  rock  bottom.  And  we 
still  have  a  significant  volume  of  tuiem- 
ployment.  And  what  we  find  Is  made  up  of 
the  least  skilled,  the  handicapped  and  those 
who  are  disadvantaged  by  color  oar  othe* 
handicaps. 


And  now.  Chuck  says  we  have  a  new  pro- 
gram. You  know,  to  have  a  new  program 
you  also  have  to  coin  a  nice  term  for  it 
And  they  have  got  a  good  one,  the  "Out- 
reach." This  Is  Just,  well.  It's  unintelligible 
enough  to  be  a  real  stimulator.  You  wonder 
what  the  beck  It  Is  they  are  talking  about. 
The  outreach,  well.  It  has  meaning  that  has 
significance  In  this  setting. 

Prom  1935  to  1938  the  problem  was  that 
the  Employment  Service  was  handling  the 
WPA  bum  and  the  employer  didn't  want  u 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Then,  dur- 
ing the  war  you  had  a  different  climate  bu; 
after  the  war  you  have  gotten  to  the  poin; 
of  handling  only  those  boys  on  unemploy- 
ment— any  coming  under  relief — and  the 
employers  didn't  want  to  have  anything  t^ 
do  with  them. 

But  with  outreach  we  hope  to  solve  that 
problem.  And  among  the  recommendation.? 
of  the  Schultz-Plscher  Committee,  which  o.' 
them  would  help  solve  that  essential  prob- 
lem? That's  unfair.  I  suppose  It's  imfalr 
to  Mr.  Fischer.  In  presenting  him  to  you 
now.  he  hasn't  really  had  any  time  to  think 
about  this.  I'm  really  addressing  this  k. 
Chuck  as  he's  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think 
about  It. 

Mr.  Fischer :  When  I  served  on  the  Task 
Force  to  which  our  chairman  has  referred,  I 
was  reminded  that  our  so-called  nations: 
manpower  policy.  If  It  could  be  termed  that, 
was  based  on  several  pieces  of  legislation  such 
as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933,  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1961,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  plus  a  large  number 
of  federal  directives.  Altogether,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlrtz  pointed  out  In  our  first 
meeting,  the  Employment  Service  la  Involved 
In  all  or  part  of  the  administration  of  more 
than  20  laws. 

It  seemed  reasonable,  perhaps  Imperative, 
that  the  time  had  come  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Employment  Service  and  to  con- 
sider what  was  needed  to  Improve  Its  opera- 
tions as  the  front-line  agency  for  translat- 
ing manpower,  education  and  training,  and 
war-on-poverty  policy  Into  operational 
reality. 

So  we  set  to  work  and  the  result  was  a 
unanimous  report,  much  of  which  Is  now 
being  presented  to  Congress  In  the  form  of 
legislation. 

As  our  deliberations  started,  the  manage- 
ment representatives  on  the  Task  Force  had 
the  privilege  of  getting  the  advice,  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  of  a  representa- 
tive cross  section  of  some  of  the  biggest 
American  businesses  which,  of  course,  had 
exp>erlence  with  the  Employment  Service.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  Information  we  re- 
ceived from  associations  but  that  volunteered 
by  the  top  management  of  Individual  firms. 

A  cross  section  of  these  employers'  com- 
ments show  there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  the  maximum  In  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  employers  and  the 
Employment  Service — cooperation  that  la 
vital,  m  my  opinion.  If  we  are  .to  solve  the 
problems  of  unemployment  In  our  country 
with  dispatch  and  Imagination. 

Ftrst,  frankly,  I  was  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  bouquets  that  were  tossed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Service.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  I'll  quote  comments  made  by  the 
vice  president  for  personnel  of  a  national 
manufacturing  company 

"The  Image  of  the  Employment  Service 
held  by  our  company  has  changed  substanti- 
ally over  the  past  20  years.  In  tbe  1940'» 
and  early  1950's  we  tended  to  list  Jobs  with 
the  Service  only  when  other  sources  could 
not  fill  our  needs.  Today  the  situation  U 
almost  entirely  reversed.  Throughout  the 
country,  we  tend  to  rely  on  the  Employment 
8«rTlce   for   the    bulk    of   our   employment 
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oeeds.  Applicants  who  appear  at  the  gate 
are  referred  to  the  Employment  Service  for 
screening  teste  prior  to  consideration  for  em- 
ployment. 

"The  Employment  Service  worked  patiently 
^rith  one  or  two  cooperative  employment 
managers  and  developed  Lest  batteries  for 
entry  Into  our  work  force  which  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  we  took  the  initiative  In 
having  them  extended  across  the  nation." 
Here's  another: 

"The  Image  of  the  USES  In  the  states  In 
which  we  do  business  Is  good.  Our  experi- 
ence with  our  state's  Employment  Service  has 
been  satlsylng.  We  have  received  every 
available  assistance  from  their  representa- 
tives during  ovir  frequent  contficts.  Our 
company  voluntarily  lists  nonsalarled  Jobs 
with  the  state's  Employment  Service  and  my 
understanding  Is  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  aerospace  Industry  dues  the  s;une.  Again, 
this  Is  a  voluntary  effort  on  our  part  and 
one  we  would  not  wish  to  change." 

There  was  also  a  considerable  number  of 
what  I  might  call  middle-of-the-road  em- 
ployers as  far  as  their  oplrUoiw  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  are  concerned.  I  don't 
mean  they  are  not  Informed  or  have  no  posi- 
tion. And  I  would  not  group  them  as  adver- 
saries of  the  Service.  I  am  talking  about 
their  doubts  about  the  direction  and  admin- 
istration of  the  operation,  based  on  actual 
experience.  If  these  reservations  could  be 
resolved  by  specific  action  or  information. 
It's  my  view  that  the  Service  could  make  a 
still  greater  contribution. 
Here's  a  typical  comment: 
"The  USES,  as  It  manifests  Itself  in  the 
State  Employment  Service,  has  a  reasonably 
good  Image.  In  many  Instances,  their  test- 
ing services  have  been  utilized  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  company's  own  applicant  pro- 
gram. In  a  number  of  Instances,  however, 
screening  Is  superficial.  Tlie  general  quality 
of  applicants  from  the  USES  oflices,  at  sev- 
eral plant  locations,  has  not  been  good.  To 
improve  its  Image  the  USES  must  train  its 
staff  to  look  upon  the  Service  as  an  employ- 
ment agency  and  not  as  a  social  agency. 

"Moreover,  the  recent  movement  of  the 
USES  into  broader  areas  of  activity  has 
aroused  concern.  The  major  areas  of  con- 
cern are  the  Increasingly  aggressive  actions 
of  the  Service  In  the  field  of  professional 
employment,  la  the  upgrading  placement  of 
those  presently  employed,  the  job  vacancy 
progr.im  and  the  expanded  testing  and  coun- 
seling service.  These  actions  are  quite  dif- 
ferent than  what  has  been  understood  to  be 
the  original  naandate.  This  expansion  can 
only  lead  to  Increased  expenditures,  Increased 
competition  with  private  employment  agen- 
cies, and  Increased  control  of  the  USES  over 
the  destiny  of  workers,  especially  among  the 
younger  segment  of  the  population." 
Another  firm  said: 

"The  USES  has  a  good  Image  and  they  have 
been  generally  quite  helpful  to  us  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  as  good  as  the  companies  which 
take  advantage  of  them  and  use  their  serv- 
ices and  capabilities.  This  requires  that  the 
employer  conununlcate  fully,  cooperate 
openly,  and  establish  an  effective  rapport 
with  the  local  office." 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  the  Task  Force 
report  treats  at  some  length  the  need  for 
the  development  and  dissemination  of  bet- 
ter labor  market  Information  to  public  and 
private  organizations.  It  suggests,  for  ex- 
ample, the  designation  of  labor  market  In- 
formation offices  to  contact  such  organiza- 
tions. Their  Job  would  be  to  establish  what 
In  too  many  cases  is  a  long-needed  direct 
contact,  not  only  with  potential  users  but 
also  with  present  users  of  the  Service  in  an 
effort  to  build  better  relations  with  em- 
ployers. 

Perhaf«  such  information  and  contacts 
would  have  given  one  large  regional  em- 
ployer a  better  Image   of   the   Employment 


Service  than  he  has.  He  said  of  the  Service : 
"They  have,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  quali- 
fied applicants.  They  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  'helping'  the  so-called  disadvan- 
taged. They  are  Intensely  interested  in  ex- 
panding their  scope  and  power  and  would, 
if  they  could,  exercise  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  placement  market.  The  staff  has  a 
large  proportion  of  liberal  do-gooders  with 
copiously  bleeding  hearts." 

To  get  back  to  serious  matters — in  our 
deliberations  we  also  had  the  benefit  of  much 
employer  association  researcii.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  groups  surveyed  4.500  em- 
ployers with  3,600,000  workers.  The  Job  cate- 
gories covered  by  the  survey  ranged  from 
the  unskilled  to  the  professional  and  man- 
agerial occupations. 

The  Employment  Service  is  not  leading  the 
league  as  far  as  their  position  in  the  na- 
tional placement  standings  is  concerned. 
Word  of  mouth  recruiting  by  current  em- 
ployes, advertising  and  the  services  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  were  ail  ahead  of 
the  public  employment  service  as  principal 
methods  of  recruiting. 

Statistics  are  tedious  I  know,  but  a  few 
may  be  of  Interest:  Less  than  8  per  cent  of 
the  4,500  employers  said  they  used  the  State 
Employment  Service  extensively.  Forty- 
four  per  cent  used  It  occasionally  and  47 
per  cent  not  at  all,  despite  the  fact  that  to- 
gether they  hired  alxjut  650.000  employes 
annually.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Jobs 
were  permanent  and  the  rest  were  tem- 
porary or  seasonal.  About  55  per  cent  of 
the  650,000  Jobs  were  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  employers 
felt  that  no  government  agency  should  ac- 
tively seek  out  any  one  person,  with  one 
skin  or  another,  who  Is  working  for  one 
employer  and  try  to  place  him  In  some  other 
Job  with  another  employer. 

When  questioned  regarding  special  tests 
and  services  such  as  those  that  ru-e  available 
to  assist  an  employer  to  determine  the  apti- 
tudes of  Job  applicants  or  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Job  descriptions  by  the  USES,  74 
per  cent  of  the  4,500  employers  thought 
that  employers  who  use  such  special  services 
should  pay  for  them — a  "user  charge."  As 
you  know  these  special  services  of  the  USES 
that  are  used  by  some  employers  are  flniuiced 
out  of  the  federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation taxes  paid  by  all  employers.  Our 
Task  Force  report  recommends  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Employment  Service  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I,  for  one,  see  no  reason  for  using  an 
employer's  unemployment  compensation 
tax  money  to  finance  Employment  Service 
functions  of  en  entirely  different  nature.  I 
believe  the  latter  programs  should  be 
financed  out  of  general  revenues  and  subject 
to  yearly  scrutiny  by  Congress. 

I'd  like  to  wind  up  my  portion  of  this 
discussion  by  talking  about  one  of  my  pet 
themes — which  was  mentioned  this  morning. 
As  you  know  there  Is  a  new  title  in  the  land 
today — the  Job  develop)er.  These  devoted 
men  and  women  try  to  place  the  trainees 
of  the  various  training  programs — private, 
city,  state  and  federal.  Prom  the  employ- 
er's point  of  view  the  Job  developer's  role 
Is  an  Important  one  and  it  Is  made  even 
more  important  by  the  many  programs  now 
In  existence.  These  programs.  In  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  under  one  umbrella.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  Macy's 
Is  cooperating  with  governmental  and  quasi - 
goTernmental  groups  such  as  the  Coopera- 
tive Education  Commission  of  the  New  York 
city,  state  and  federal.  Prom  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  which  Is  part  of  the  N.Y.  State 
Employment  Service;  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
Inc.;  JOIN;  HARYOU;  to  say  nothing  of 
private  agencies,  philanthropic  groups  and 
other  organizations  having  roughly  the  same 
common  purpose. 


Before  I  came  up  here,  I  took  It  upon  my- 
self to  make  a  list  of  the  other  groups  who 
have  called  us  within  the  past  year  for  assist- 
ance m  their  placement  programs.  They 
Include: 

"The  Distributive  Education  Department  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  Fed- 
eration Employment  and  Guidance  Service; 
and  PAL.  In  addition  there  were  casual 
contacts  with  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  YMHA, 
■YWHA,  Catholic  Charities,  various  settle- 
ment and  neighborhood  houses,  etc. 

The  inevitable  question  In  an  employer's 
mind,  when  one  of  these  Job  developers 
visits  him.  Is.  "What  does  your  program  do 
that  others  don't  do?"  and  I  believe  other 
employers,  like  myself,  sense  an  atmosphere 
of  competition  among  the  various  programs. 
Obviously,  since  I  am  In  the  retail  business, 
I  believe  In  competition.  But  I  think  It  Is 
a  reasonable  question  to  ask  whether  or  not 
competition  in  this  nonprofit  area  Is  healthy. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  argued,  when  I 
attend  meetings  at  home  regarding  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  should  be  a  group,  person, 
or  council  that  could  coordinate  all  the 
various  efforts.  A  rough  analysis  of  JOIN, 
HARYOU  and  Mobilization  for  Youth  Indi- 
cates that  their  programs,  while  not  exactly 
Identical,  overlap.  While  they  are  useful 
they  do  not  really  command  the  Impact  or 
get  the  results  that  they  would.  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  there  was  coordination  that  could 
lead  to  the  assignment  of  specific  responsi- 
bilities to  each  of  these  groups.  Of  course 
I  will  not  even  try  to  estimate  the  huge 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  wasted  in 
these  duplicating  programs. 

As  I  said  earlier  much  of  the  Task  Force 
repyort  Is  contained  In  legislation  now  before 
Congress.  There  have  been  amendments  to 
the  original  bUls,  of  course,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion, none  better  than  the  one  propxised  by 
Senator  Javpts  that  wouild  insure  and 
strengthen  the  long-needed  Coordination  of 
economic  opportunity  programs  with  the 
activities  of  the  USES. 

I  wish  that  a  whole  meeting  could  be  de- 
voted to  listening  to  George  Bennett,  who 
unfortunately  cannot  be  here  today.  The 
coordination  of  programs  by  his  Community 
Progress,  Inc.  in  New  Haven  represents  the 
type  of  plan  I  think  should  be  followed. 
Such  a  system  would  secure  the  complete  co- 
operation of  the  management  of  the  majority 
of  businesses  In  any  city. 

I  suggest  as  a  goal  for  all  of  us  in  the 
future — better  relationships  and  Increased 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  gov- 
ernment agencdes  and  the  employer.  Why? 
So  that  we  may  utilize  most  effectively  the 
obvious  assets  of  the  Public  Employment 
Service  and  so  that  we  may  secure  the  most 
profitable  training  and  use  of  our  manpower 
resources. 

Mr.  Adams:  It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  operations  of 
the  Federal-State  Employment  Service  from 
the  public  point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  I  was  asked 
to  address  myself  to  are:  WThere  should  the 
Employment  Service  be  moving?  What  re- 
cruitment programs  should  It  emphasize? 
And  what  relationship  should  It  have  with 
other  means  of  recruitment,  Including  em- 
ployers and  private  agencies  and  so  forth? 

One  definition  of  a  professor.  John,  Is  a 
person  who  thinks  otherwise.  At  the  present 
time  I  find  myself,  however,  in  considerable 
agreement  with  what  our  two  previous  speak- 
ers have  already  said  There  are  some  points 
on  which  I  would  like  to  elaborate  further. 
Then  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions about  how  some  of  the  weaknesses 
that  your  employer  group  feels  are  inherent 
In  the  present  system  might  conceivably  be 
overcome.  We  might  establish  some  better 
standards  than  we  have  at  the  present  time 
and  some  clear  ideas  as  to  what  it  Is  we 
really  want  from  a  Public  Employment 
Service. 
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First,  let  me  say  that  In  dlBcuaMng  a  PubUo 
Kmployme:;:  3«rvlce  from  a  public  point  of 
Tl«w  requires  some  cooslderaUon  of  what  It  U 
that  we  a.sk  a  public  service  to  do  and  what 
the  klgniarance  Is  of  the  BMdgnment  that  we 
give  to  It. 

If  you  consider  what  It  U  that  o\ir  PubUc 
Employment  Service  has  tried  to  do  over  tie 
years,  we  ftnd  a  long  list  of  duties.  They  la- 
clude  functioning  as  a  latxtf  eir.hange,  a«  iin 
lnIormac!>in  agency,  as  an  agency  that  pro- 
rldes  tools  and  technicians  for  personnel 
management  to  use  as  well  as  for  Its  own 
(taiT  to  us«  and  aa  an  agency  which  provides 
assistance  to  special  groups  of  people  who 
may  be  disadvantaged  In  one  way  or  another. 
This  agency  In  recent  years  has  been  called 
upon  to  act  as  the  operating  agency  for  the 
National  Stan  power  Planning  Policy.  It 
seems  to  .T.e  that  If  a  public  service  performs 
on  all  of  any  of  these  fronts.  It  Is  really  act- 
ing In  tiie  public  Interest. 

And  whpp.  :'.  -feia  out  Job  opportunities 
from  enip.i  , -TH  r  ,  r'.eld  visits,  when  It  suc- 
ceeds In  ;  li.  .:.,<  : :.  ;. .  iduals  in  Jobs  for  which 
they  are  >^::i^'.  .■  ■?  helping  the  individual 
and  alsci  i.e-pin^  1;.^  public.  It  Is  something 
like  Adain  Smith's  "unseen  hand"  In  operat- 
ing In  market  except  Adam  Smith  was  talk- 
ing about  t.he  price  system,  which  he  called 
the  uoaeen  hand,  and  here  we  are  talking 
about  an  agency  which  obviously  operates  In 
the  open. 

It  seems  to  ma  that  fundamentally  the 
Public  Employment  Service  Is  truly  an  oper- 
ating dLTzi.  r.itl.er  Uian  a  policy  making 
agency 

I  was  quite  Impressed  In  reading  In  Pro- 
fessor ^hleelnger's  book  about  what  he  le- 
ported  to  be  an  Interview  between  James 
Reston  of  the  "New  York  Times"  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  some  time  after  the  President 
and  been  in  oCDce  for  a  little  time  and  pre- 
sumably had  some  senae  of  direction 

Reston  was  asking  these  questions:  "Mr. 
President,  what  is  It  that  you  would  have 
liked  to  have  accomplished  by  the  time  that 
you  ride  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the 
Oipttol  with  vour  successor."  whereupon  he 
drew  Just  i  ■  ..^'  k  f.^rf 

So  he  tr'.etl  <.^  •..  :•!••  saM  Wnat  guide- 
port  do  y  ■:  ".  I  ■ »  i::  y^ur  mind  that  would 
help  you  :r..ikf  ^.^y  to  day  decisions  about  the 
■A  r ;  •^  >■  ud  want  to  go?"  Again 
:  i:  k  •>■  i.-e  He  said  It  was  only 
^i--  i.s*i>':  ^per'.f.r  questions  about 
•I  •.:  a;  pr  blems  that  the 
:-!•■<!  A-.:.-,  -t  •.  rrent  of  sta- 
!:  .iir^;  ^.f  *  13  very  much 
.,->■  .'  ••..^e  ;  :  Merns  and 
.■  ."  A  '  ,i'  '  ?  *  t;  •<■  ;  to  do. 
;■*''.  T  [T.  '.'IS  "j.s-^le  that 
',■.  i,;  :  r-;i.  leiise  of  long 
'  \  <.nse  •  direction. 
«.  I  ',-.•-  ;:,',»rpretatlon. 
:—  ;:•. Side;.'-  a J.S  sort  of 
OTorwheiii.Pd  by  the  ImpractlcalUy  of  this 
kind  of  i  -.;  ifstlon  because  he  was  very  much 
concernevi   i'-  '..it  time  not  with  a  blueprint 

but  with    I   pr  -  ►';>« 

And  I  think  that  the  Public  Employment 
Service.  Uke  the  Presidents  frame  of  mind  at 
that  time  Is  much  more  concerned  with  a 
process  than  It  Is  with  a  blueprint.  But  I 
submit  tt*  von  that  when  you  try  to  answer 
gvnenU  quetittons  of  the  sort  that  have  been 
posed  to  me.  that  you  have  to  establish  some 
sort  of  criteria  by  which  yuu  can  make  any 
kind  of  answer  at  all 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  thr-e  principal 
ones  we  might  consider  in  appraising  the 
question  of  where  the  Employment  3er%-lce 
Is  moving  It  Is  m->v1n<  ill  rt(;ht  It  Is 
moving  s<.i  fast  that  I  cm  hardlv  keep  up  with 
it  and  whatever  I  write  tuday  I  find  will  l>e 
out  of  date  tomorrow 

These  three  criteria    It  seems  t^  ■  .Tie    r\re 

1 — What  Is  It  rj'ilnif  -ta  ^ri  >^>^ri':T.^  ,>rm 
for  manpower  ;k  Hrles-  r.at:  >nal  state,  and 
local? 
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a — How  effective  is  it  as  a  Job  market  orga- 
nizing agency? 

S— How  effective  Is  It  In  dealing  with  the 
so-called  disadvantaged  groups? 

Let's  look  at  each  one  of  these  very  briefly. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  have  any  of  the 
answers  but  perhaps  I  can  raise  some  addi- 
tional questions. 

In  terms  of  manpower  policies,  because  this 
group  Is  such  a  knowledgeable  group.  I'm 
not  going  to  spend  much  time  here.  But  If 
you  look  at  the  list  of  what  Secretary  Wlrtz 
said — "Constitute  a  component  of  an  active, 
comprehensive  labor  market  policy" — you  see 
what  a  tremendous  Job  it  Is  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  being  asked  to  do. 

I  have  listed  seven  of  these,  based  on  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz'  testimony  before  the  Clark 
Subcommittee:  information  on  the  Job  mar- 
ket, an  agency  that  would  be  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  an  early  warning  sys- 
tem, an  effective  vocational,  guidance  and 
counseling  agency,  a  research  agency  dealing 
with  the  findings  of  and  problems  related  to 
the  educational  system,  an  agency  that 
would  be  nationally  oriented  In  terms  of  Job 
markets,  at  least  some  of  thecn;  an  agency 
concerned  with  training  and  retraining,  an 
agency  also  concerned  with  helping  to  facili- 
tate the  mobility  of  workers  industrially, 
whatever  Is  required. 

The  Employment  Service  Isn't  the  only 
agency  that  is  concerned  with  active  inan- 
power  policies  of  this  sort,  but  It  seenu  to 
me  that  we  axe  asking  It  to  take  an  active 
part  In  most  of  them  If  not  all  of  them.  As 
we  learned  this  morning  at  least  one  State  In 
the  country  Is  beginning  to  take  a  much 
more  active  policy  In  shaping  manpower  ac- 
tivities. Here  we  learned  from  the  Oovemor 
that  we  are  going  to  have  additional  State 
funds  put  into  the  training  program. 

Who  Is  going  to  administer  this?  Well, 
you  know  that  the  Employment  Service  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  it.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  Employment  Service  is  the  agency  that  is 
going  to  help  this  summer  to  try  to  find  Jobs 
for  the  thousands  of  college  students  and 
others  who  need  summer  employment.  So  we 
are  asking  In  terms  of  policies  and  programs 
for  a  tremendous  amount  from  this  agency. 

In  terms  of  labor  market  changes.  If  you 
look  back  Just  for  a  short  period  of  lime — 
only  four  or  five  years — It  seems  to  me  that 
we  had  at  least  thrse  major  changes  of  great 
slgniflcance  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
labor  market  which  have  a  distinct  bearing 
on  what  It  Is  that  the  Employment  Service 
can  or  should  do. 

Plrst.  there  is  a  tremendous  economic 
growth  whlcii  has  been  stimulated  by  na- 
tional factors  not  the  lesist  of  which  was  the 
tax  cut  In  the  past  two  or  three  years.  This 
trecnetulous  growth  has  reversed  to  a  large 
extent  the  primary  concern  of  many  of  us, 
who  were  worrying  about  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, to  situations  In  which  we  now 
have  at  least  a  mixed  concern.  But.  perhaps 
more  importantly.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  the 
economy  moving,  we  face  the  problem  of  how 
we  desi  with  occupational  sbortagss  and 
shortages  of  skilled  workers.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  this  boom  going,  these 
shortages  are  probably  going  to  Increase 
rather  than  decrease. 

Secondly,  we  have  had  a  reduction  in  this 
country  In  the  farm  manpower  situation. 
The  movement  of  people  off  the  southern 
farms,  the  sharecroppers  and  so  forth,  has 
meant  tremendous  exodus  of  people  with 
relatively  little  education  and  a  very  low  level 
of  skills  Into  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  country.  This,  It  seeoxs  to  me.  ac- 
counts to  a  large  extent  for  the  kinds  of 
problenns  that  the  Employment  Service  Is 
encountering  now  In  these  large  metropolitan 
areas  In  finding  some  kind  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged. 


The  technical  changes  In  a^grlculture  have 
also  created  serious  problems.  I  have  been 
told  by  many  people  who  follow  closely  the 
problem  of  migratory  workers,  for  example, 
that  the  Introduction  of  machinery  now  la 
harvesting  of  some  crops  has  upset  the  flow 
of  workers  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  no  longer 
quite  as  attractive  for  southern  migratory 
Negroes  to  take  the  trip  north  In  the  spring 
because  work  has  become  much  more  ir- 
regular.  They  Just  dont  have  the  same  work 
flow. 

The  bean  picking  machine,  for  example, 
has  come  into  the  picture  and  has  taken  a 
large  part  of  that  work.  The  apple  picking 
machine  has  taken  another  part  of  the  Job, 
so  that  finding  even  seasonal  work  for  some 
of  these  people  Is  much  more  difficult.  The 
effects  of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  which  is 
now  beginning  to  show  up  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket, has  created  a  tremendous  problem  In 
finding  employment  for  young  people  of  all 
sorts  and  our  unemployment  clearly  indi- 
cates this  problem. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  Negroes  and 
some  other  groups  are  twice  as  high  as  they 
are  for  some  of  our  white  youth  looking  for 
work. 

When  you  ask  what  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  done  In  response  to  these  demands 
on  It  from  the  policy  side,  from  the  labor 
market  side,  I  find  myself  somewhat  stumped 
as  to  how  to  provide  an  answer. 

But  I  have  tried  to  do  It  In  two  ways. 
First.  I  took  a  look  at  the  statistics  that  are 
available  on  the  Elmployment  Services'  op- 
erations. There  aren't  nearly  as  many  as  I'd 
like  to  have.  In  fact  I  find  It  rather  dif- 
ficult to  find  out  what  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice Is  doing  in  some  respects.  But  we  do  have 
some  quantitative  measures.  Secondly,  there 
are  qualitative  aspects  of  the  Service  which 
I  thought  were  worth  looking  at. 

First,  on  the  quantitative  aide  there  is  an 
Input  Item  that  ought  to  be  mentioned.  As 
I  think  you  all  know,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice took  part  In  President  Kezmedy's  efforts 
to  get  the  country  moving.  He  felt  that 
getting  the  Employment  Service  moving  was 
an  important  part  of  that  Job.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts  the  Employment  Service  was 
granted  additional  budgetary  funds.  This 
resulted  In  an  Increase,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out.  In  the  staff  in  the  Service  of  some  three 
thousand  or  so  positions  m  fiscal  "61  and  '62. 
Thereafter,  that  source  of  additional  staffing 
dried  up. 

But  In  recent  times  Mr.  Odell  tells  me  that 
the  Employment  Service  has  been  acquiring 
additional  funds  because  it's  taken  on  Jobs 
from  OEO  and  other  organizations  and  It  is 
getting  paid  for  taking  on  those  Jobs.  I 
presume  that  this  has  resulted  In  some  addi- 
tional staffing.  If  you  look  at  some  of  the 
qviantltatlve  measures  of  what  It  Is  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  done  such  as  placement 
and  so  forth,  the  published  reports  supply 
the  same  data.  These  figures  for  me  are 
somewhat  enlightening  although  I  can't  say 
that  they  are  very  supportive  of  any  particu- 
lar line  of  thought. 

Placement  In  the  Employment  Service  be- 
tween the  year  I960  and  1965  showed  a  tre- 
mendous change  but  the  change  Is  almost  all 
in  agricultural  fields.  There  was  an  increase 
In  the  non -agricultural  placement  volume  of 
somewhere  around  1&-12  per  cent  In  those 
five  years.  As  for  farm  placement  the  pic- 
ture shows  the  decline  of  about  50  per  cent. 

There  were  no  major  changes  In  the  indus- 
trial or  occupational  distribution  of  the 
placements  In  the  non-farm  field.  In  1965, 
the  Employment  Service  was  still  making 
about  30  per  cent  of  Its  placements  In  the 
short  term  category  This  hasn't  changed 
substantially.  About  the  same  proportion 
of  Jobs  in  these  two  years  were  In  the  service 
and  in  the  unskilled  group;  these  constitute 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  1960  and  In 
1965. 
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Only  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  placements 
ii.ade  by  the  Service  were  In  the  profecslonal 
and  managerial  category.  It  Is  hard  for  me 
W  understand  why  some  of  the  private  agen- 
i^es  are  so  disturbed  about  what  Public  Em- 
ployment Service  has  done  even  with  Its 
sdditlonal  funds  and  additional  staff. 

When  you  look  at  applications  you  find 
ttal  the  Employment  Service  has  apparently 
been  taking  In  a  larger  number  of  applicants. 
Applications  were  up  about  8  per  cent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965.  When  you  come  to  look 
at  services  to  special  groupm  you  find  here  a 
very  major  change  In  activities.  The  change 
nere  is  largely  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  In  the  direction  of  additional  service  to 
,  juths. 

Counseling  and  testing  shows  up  the  same 
surt  of  picture — much  more  counseling  and 
testing.  CounseUng  Interviews  were  up  23 
per  cent.     Testing  was  up  46  per  cent. 

But  when  you  come  to  look  at  what  the 
Employment  Service  has  been  doing  with 
pjnployers  on  a  national  basis  you  see  here 
another  trend.  Employer  visits — for  what- 
ever reason — declined.  We  cannot  tell  why 
this  happened  or  what  services  v^ere  omitted. 
It  any.  Einployer  visits  declined  about  2  per 
cent  and  this  may  well  have  meant  that  staff 
time  was  diverted  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  qualitative  or  non -statistical 
changes  that  I  could  Identify  are  these:  That 
there  hus  been  a  substantial  effort  to  Increase 
the  quality  of  the  staff,  especially  the  coun- 
seling stair,  by  a  training  program  of  various 
sorts  in  cooperation  with  the  community 
and  In-servlce  training. 

I  think  too  from  what  I  can  gather  from 
fading  the  "Employment  Service  Review" 
•Jiat  there  have  been  made  available  from  the 
federal  side  more  funds  for  special  programs. 
For  ex.unple,  you  had  one  here  on  Long 
liiand.  the  follow-up  of  the  displaced  alr- 
.-aft  workers  from  Republic   Aircraft. 

A  very  interesting  program  In  Philadelphia 
was  worked  out  between  the  Employment 
Service  and  the  Jewish  Vocational  Educa- 
uonal  Organization  there.  There  were  four 
or  five  very  Interesting  reports  on  that  experi- 
mental program. 

A  special  program  In  Philadelphia  was  con- 
-erned  primarily  with  school  dropouts.  The 
llnal  article  In  the  series  of  reports  on  this 
project  dealt  with  what  they  called  the 
fsllures  ■  In  the  program.  There  were  some 
3S0  or  BO  youngsters  taken  into  the  program 
with  the  Idea  of  giving  them  some  orlenta- 
uon  to  the  world  of  work  and  some  incentive 
to  get  a  Job  and  some  ability  to  keep  a  Job 
once  they  got  It.  An  analysis  of  the  reasons 
why  about  a  third  of  them  who  either  didn't 
finish  the  program  becau.se  they  dropped  out 
cif  because  they  were  fifJted  to  leave  makes  a 
very  Interesting  story.  I  think  this  Is  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  program  that  Mr. 
Odell  referred  to  here  which  is  going  to  be 
fxpanded. 

One  of  the  conclusions  I  drew  from  It  con- 
cerns many  of  these  disadvantaged  youths 
who  are  really  alienated  from  the  values  most 
of  us  have  toward  work  and  the  significance 
of  work  In  our  society.  Many  of  tliem  were 
la  need  of  an  Intermediate  experience  be- 
tween their  atutude  before  the  program  be- 
«n  and  their  entry  into  competitive  indus- 
try, where  they  are  expected  to  perform  eight 
lours  a  day  in  a  factory  or  some  other  Job. 
This  suggests  that  perhaps  what  we  ought  to 
think  about  for  these  young  people — and 
pwhaps  for  some  of  the  older  people  too — 
^»n  extension  of  the  Sheltered  Work  Shop 
"^"Rfam  to  provide  this  kind  of  an  Inter- 
mediary step. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
[^»ed  here  this  afternoon  about  the  Public 
«»P»oyment  Service  In  this  countrv  are  the 
S4ffle  sort  of  questions  that  are  being  raised 
»!>out  Public  Employment  Services  elsewhere. 

was  quite  intereeted  to  read  some  of  the  re- 

P^of  the  seminars   tliat  have  b«en  held 

y  the  Office  of  Economic  Cooperation  and 


Development  in  Europe.  There  are  about  20 
of  them  that  have  submitted  reports  or  par- 
ticipated In  these  seminar  discussions.  They 
have  Indicated  that  they  too  are  talcing  a 
freeh  look  at  the  Public  Employment  Service 
and  Its  operations  In  their  own  countries. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  all  along 
the  line  as  to  what  sort  of  framework  the 
Public  Employment  Service  can  be  expected 
to  operate  within.  For  one  thing  most  peo- 
ple agree  that  it  wlU  have  to  be  a  voluntarj' 
service.  This  means  that  It  must  win  friends 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  service 
provided.  Very  little  recognition  has  been 
given  by  the  general  public  of  the  role  of 
the  public  employment  agency  as  a  man- 
power service.  Nowhere  does  the  manpower 
service  play  a  dominant  role  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket. No  matter  what  has  been  said  in  this 
country  about  the  manpower  program,  the 
figures  Just  show  that  nowhere  in  the  world. 
even  In  Sweden,  In  Great  Britain,  or  West 
Germany,  and  other  countries  where  public 
employment  services  have  been  established 
for  a  long  time,  do  they  fill  more  than  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  job  openings. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  we  know  from 
what  limited  Information  we  h^ve  that  our 
Employment  Service  probably  only  fills  about 
15  or  16  per  cent  of  the  openings.  In  some 
of  these  European  countries  as  In  the  United 
States,  private  employment  agencies  are 
flourishing.    It's  a  very  profitable  business. 

Let  me  conclude  here  by  maklnp;  a  couple 
of  suggestions.  I  think  we  recognize  a 
number  of  weaknesses  in  our  present  Em- 
ployment Service  program.  What  we  need  to 
a  considerable  extent  In  overcoming  these 
weaknesses  Is  a  better  set  of  standards  than 
we  now  have  by  which  to  appraise  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  public  service.  I'd  like  to  sug- 
gest that  now  Is  a  very  appropriate  time  for 
us  to  learn  while  we  are  engaged  in  doing 
a  lot  of  things. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  funds  might  be 
made  available  now  for  a  number  of  re- 
medial and  research  programs.  There  are 
two  questions  that  strike  me  as  being  worth 
researching  particularly.  One  Is:  What  is 
the  optimum  staffing  pattern  that  should 
be  est^ablished  for  a  manpower  service  cen- 
ter operating  In  a  community?  And  here  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  operational  research 
project  might  well  be  undertaken.  You  will 
recall  that  some  35  years  ago  there  were  a 
nimiber  of  experimental  programs  launched 
In  different  parts  of  the  country.  None  of 
them  I  think  was  directed  toward  answering 
this  particular  question. 

There  was  one  In  Rochester  which  was 
concerned  with  what  kind  of  an  oflBce  setup 
would  make  the  most  sense  in  serving  that 
community.  Funds  were  obtained  to  pro- 
vide additional  stalling,  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  quarters  and  so  forth.  Out  of  that 
project  came  some  very  Interesting  sugges- 
tions about  how  a  local  oflBce  ought  to  be 
staffed  and  operated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  up  ag.ilnst  the 
same  question  now.  What  Is  It  that  would 
make  for  a  model  operation?  I  think  that 
what  we  need  is  to  spend  stime  of  our 
money — that  seems  to  be  available  in  such 
large  quantities — for  an  experimental  pro- 
gram or  two. 

Secondly.  I'd  Uke  to  see  some  work  done 
on  this  question  of  what  Is  the  optimum 
penetration  rate  for  the  Public  Employment 
Service  to  shoot  at.  Should  It  be  to  fill  25 
percent  of  the  Job  openings  as  they  do  in 
Sweden  and  in  Great  Britain,  or  should  it 
be  something  less  In  this  country?  And 
here  again  I  don't  think  we  are  really  going 
to  get  any  answers  on  this  unless  we  conduct 
some  experimental  programs  where  we  try 
putting  more  input  by  way  of  staff  Into  the 
operation  until  we  find  a  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  I  would 
make  to  the  general  question — Is  the  Public 
Employment  Service  on   the  right   track? — 


is:  Yes.  it  Is  on  the  right  track  all  right 
but  at  the  present  time  it  Is  something  like 
the  Mississippi  steamboat  they  tell  about. 
It  had  such  a  large  whistle  that  everytime 
It  blew  the  boat  stopped.  The  Employment 
Service  in  this  coiuitry.  It  seems  to  me.  has 
been  asked  to  do  such  difficult  things  that 
everytime  it  gets  a  mammoth  new  program 
tossed  on  It  the  operation  stops  as  far  as 
other  things  are  concerned. 

DISCUSSION 

Question:  The  disadvantaged  are.  in  part, 
a  problem  in  mobility.  If  there  Is  a  problem 
for  the  Employment  Service,  that  would  be 
It — to  find  a  program  that  was  more  thor- 
oughly related  to  the  problem  of  real  mo- 
biUty  In  society.  I  don't  know  whether  any- 
thing that  Is  presently  planned  really  deals 
with  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Odell:  Part  of  this  deals  with  devel- 
oping a  really  advisable  Interarea  recruit- 
ment and  clearance  system.  And  this,  you 
know.  Is  not  Just  a  problem  related  to  mov- 
ing from  one  state  to  another  state.  It's 
realistically  a  problem  that  I  don't  think  has 
been  effectively  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mobility  within  a  metropolitan  area. 

For  example,  one  of  the  great  problems  In 
Watts  is  not  exclusively  the  question  of  tm- 
employablUty.  It's  a  question  of  mobility 
as  It  relates  to  the  cost  of  public  transp>orta- 
tlon..  If  one  member  of  the  family,  usually 
the  wife.  Is  working  and  has  the  car — If 
there  is  a  car — the  rest  of  the  family  is  Im- 
mobilized from  the  point  of  view  where  the 
Job  is.  It  costs  $1.65  one  way  and  five  trans- 
fers at  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes  of  time  on  public  trans- 
portation to  get  from  the  heartland  of  the 
problem  In  Watts  to  the  nearest  defense  con- 
tractor of  any  significance  In  the  area.  It 
costs  *3.50  to  gel  to  Lockheed,  where  the 
Jobs  are. 

Dr.  Catherwood  was  speaking  fondly  and 
with  some  pride  about  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Centers.  One  of  my  concerns  with  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers  is  that  in  order 
to  develop  Jobs  for  young  people  In  offices 
that  are  more  closely  related  to  the  ghetto 
neighborhoods  In  which  a  good  many  of 
the  people  we  are  talking  about  live,  you 
have  to  develop  a  job  development  program 
of  the  type  Mr.  Fischer  was  describing.  It 
tends  to  become  a  job  development  program 
In  the  Immediate  neighborhood. 

There  is  a  problem  of  transferability  of  the 
people  to  the  job  as  you  decentralize  your 
operation  to  these  neighborhoods.  You're 
moving  farther  away  from  where  the  Jobs 
are.  I  think  this  is  a  very  critical  aspect  of 
the  problem. 

I  do  think  that  an  effective  system  of  data 
processing.  In  which  there  Is  a  sensible  rela- 
tionship on  an  areawlde  and  statewide  and 
an  Interstate  basis  for  Job  opportunities  and 
Job  applicants,  might  considerably  improve 
our  ability  to  deal  with  mobility, 

I  think  the  great  problem  In  this  whole 
area  Is  the  concept  of  manpower  planning. 
In  fact  the  use  of  the  word  "planning"  na- 
tionally now  has  been  unf)opular  in  this 
country  for  a  long  period  of  time.  V.e  really 
now  are  beginning  for  the  first  time  in  may- 
be 15  or  20  years  In  a  relative  non  wartime 
situation  to  talk  publicly  and  with  some 
meaning  about  planning  in  the  manpower 
field.  It  seems  to  me  that  until  we  lose  our 
sense  of  guilt  about  the  idea  that  planning, 
you  know,  is  a  bad  thing  if  its  done  by  gov- 
ernment but  is  a  good  thing  if  it's  done  by 
private  industry,  we  really  aren't  going  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Chairman  Corson:  I'm  not  clear.  Chuck, 
that  you  really  have  answered  his  question.  I 
think  that  he  says  there  is  a  problem  with 
respect  to  mobility  and  then  he  asked  really 
whether  the  Employment  Service  has  now 
developed  a  new  program  to  meet  this.  And 
I  think  you  were  talking  of  mobUlty  but  only 
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from  t  s-  ti.jpolnt  at  geography  .Vnd  I  tiink 
you're  »a .■•.:'.<  Chuck,  that  from  a  stan<li:olnt 
of  the  rfe.  graphical  you  re«Uy  haven't  ac- 
oomp;i»r.t-»i  much  Ln  the  Bmployinent  Serv- 
ice B«  v'.  Secondly,  from  the  sT-andpotnt  of 
occupy::  'n.il  mobility,  although  the  training 
eOorts  '.t.A:  we  are  now  engaging  Ln  do  repre- 
sent ii;  -rr  jrt  to  meet  thU  problem,  the  de- 
gree >•'  9ucceB«  a   ri:^  "ri  :s  stlU  to  be  pnrven. 

M.-  .»ie;;  We..  ;  n.  iiji  frustrated  as  you 
are,  Ji>fvn.  but  taJs.e  a  forthright  position  on 
what  the  answer  Is.  I  think  the  answer  Ilea 
In  a  meaningful  national  manpower  plan- 
ning policy  and  ad  our  friend  from  Swt.'den 
will  t«il  you  tonight,  with  a  suiSclenUy  troad 
mar.date  In  terms  of  leglalatlve  authorlza* 
tlou  and  money  to  implement  manpower 
mobility  That  addres*ea  Itself  both  geo- 
graphically and  to  occupational  and  Indus- 
trial transportation.  The  dilemma  w"  are 
faced  with  Ls  that  we  are  trying  to  do  ail  this 
in  a  situation  where  on  the  one  hand  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  accused  of  traifickin.;  In 
unskilled,  semiskilled  and  disadvantaged 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand  Intruding 
Itself  in  competition  with  private  agencies 
and  private  employers  In  the  field  at  Job 
pJacetnent  of  professional,  tecJinical.  man- 
agerial and  skilled  personnel. 

This  Is  an  ambiguity  really  In  terms  of  an 
Intelligent  approach  to  the  role  of  the  Public 
Employment  Service.  'We  cant  have  It  both 
ways  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  public 
policy  And.  I  think  an  aocvcr  to  this  Is  a 
specific  mandate  for  somebody  to  plan  and 
coordinate  the  manpower  policy  In  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  Is  what  Mr.  Ptscher  was  com- 
plaining about  In  regard  to  compettlon 
axnxjng  public  agencies. 

I  think  that  we  dont  have  a  clear  man- 
date In  law,  or  the  appropriations  to  nub- 
stantlate  a  mandate  if  It  were  in  law.  to 
do  an  effective  Job  of  manpower  coordina- 
tion and  planning 

Mr  Adams  I'd  like  to  say.  Chuck,  that 
the  Public  Eimployment  Service  from  the 
days  of  Wagner  has  had  a  very  clear  nran- 
date  to  MtabUsh  a  very  effective  cleartuce 
systtetn  :  t  moving  people  among  geographi- 
cal arf«.H  tr.<i  for  filling  ]ob«  acroas  the  state 
Unee  :•  i»>»'m«  to  me  that  one  of  the  serious 
orltlci-in..^  •,  At  can  be  made  of  the  Bmploy- 
ment  ->Tv;-»  is  that  !•  Y..-v^  r.*-- t  fulfilled 
ClMt  nit;  'lii.'^  very  efTec'    .el  . 

Y.u  :  4  •  -i:-  -i  network  of  120  professional 
ofllce«  -i:  ■'   ■  I  .e  tried  some  experimental 

proijriin..^  *  -:;  -.ae  use  of  teletype  equip- 
ment .:  l^-rartand  that  experiment  has 
been  dn  piJ»^  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Mr  Odell  It's  been  dropped  because  It 
wor^ced  better  within  the  area  than  It  worked 
on  an  Interstate  basis. 

Chairman  Coasow:  Let  me  try  to  relate 
the  points  that  you  made.  Chuck  Odell  is 
saying  that  there  is  no  clear  mandate.  I 
think  that's  asking  for  what  you  haven't 
earned   yet. 

Lieonard  Adams  Is  saying  that  there  Is  a 
clear  mandate,  at  least  for  a  clearance  sys- 
tem 

I'm  ^  1  /'";?  that  that's  been  in  the  statute 
since  :  *i>  urector  of  the  US  Employment 
Servl.  e  i.'M  you  could  enforce  it  then  but 
I  don  '   tuow  If  you  can  do  it  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  World  War  n 
when  migrant  workers  were  coming  up  the 
East  Coast.  Labor  was  scarce  In  those  days. 
Workers  from  South  Carolina  were  going 
north  Then  the  governor  of  South  Carolina 
lasued  irders  to  the  director  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  that  he  was  not  to  refer  any 
of  those  workers  fiirther  north.  You  coald 
imagine  what  had  happ>ened  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Kirm?r?  h.%d  begun  to  complain  really 
bitterly  Y  lu  r-member  the  Federal  S«ry- 
lee  was  supposes!  to  be  the  boss  I  was  s  ip- 
poaed  to  be  a^ie  to  tell  that  director  In 
South  rn.-o;!r.a  that  he  should  refer  ttoee 
workers  al.ing  I  did.  but  h«  said.  "Look,  m 
have    ^t    to    !!7»    w. •. ^    th»    ^■vttict    dcwn 


here  If  I  don't  do  what  you  say.  I  might 
lose  my  Job  and  I  might  not.  If  I  don't  do 
what  he  sajrs.  he  says  he's  going  to  Jail  me" 

So  then  I  called  up  the  then  executive  di- 
rector of  the  OouncU  of  State  Oovernments 
and  I  said,  "Frank.  I  wish  you'd  call  your 
governor  down  there  and  get  him  to  be  rea- 
sonable. He  should  realize  I'm  supposed  to 
be  In  charge  of  the  Employment  Services 
these  days."  He  says.  "Yes.  you're  supposed 
to  be.  but  after  all.  ha's  calling  the  shots, 
lsn"t  he?" 

All  It  meant  was.  it  seems  to  m«.  that 
we  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the  point  where 
we  are  willing  to  make  the  shift  of  people 
from  one  area  to  another  when  it  endangers 
local  applicants.  We  have  not  yet  gotten 
to  the  point  where  we  accept  that  shift,  that 
mobility  we  think  of  Ideally. 

We  have  not  yet  gotten  there,  but  having 
said  that  and  thinking  about  Chuck's  point 
as  to  the  need  for  acceptance  of  manpower 
planning,  I'd  urge  you  to  think  how  far  we 
have  come  since  1946  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act.  We  have  got- 
ten to  the  p>olnt  where  we  are  concerned 
with  keeping  that  Index  of  unemployment 
down. 

What  statistics  do  w«  have  that  are  better 
publlclxed  every  month?  Perhaps  the  price 
index,  but  if  there  Is  any  other.  It  Is  not  the 
net  index  of  unemployment.  As  a  venture- 
some soul  and  a  fellow  committed  to  wager 
when  the  odds  are  good.  I  would  lay  you  a 
bet  that  there  will  be  no  President  re-elected 
within  whose  term  that  Ladex  does  up  two 
full  points. 

Well,  we've  talked  about  manpower  plan- 
ning. I'm  saying  that  in  those  20  years  we 
have  amergsd  to  the  point  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  goal  that  our  government  should 
do  what  la  necessary  to  keep  unemployment 
down.  We  have  raised  our  sights  now.  We 
are  not  content  with  6  per  cent  after  we  are 
no  longer  content  with  5  per  cent.  We  have 
gotten  dovra  below  4  per  cent  and  we  are 
finding  that  to  reach  further  we  have  got  to 
do  sotne  things  we  haven't  done  before.  We 
have  got  to  reach  out  and  train  the  disad- 
vantaged. We  have  got  to  reach  out  and  find 
the  disadvantaged  that  really  have  given  up 
looking  for  Jobs. 

And  that  poses  the  ugly  problem  that  has 
already  been  stated  And  I  think  It  was 
Chuck  who  sUted  It:  How  does  the  Employ- 
ment Service  break  what  has  for  30  years 
been  an  intolerable  problem?  How  does  It 
find  all  of  the  qualified  workers  in  the  oom- 
munlty?  How  does  it  become  important  In 
the  labor  market  so  that  It  can  become  In 
fact  a  comprehensive  manpower  agency  and 
at  the  same  time  reach  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  help  them  equip  themselves? 

Some  of  Fred  Fischer's  quotations  from 
employers  are  cast  in  terms  to  the  effect  that 
the  Emplo;rment  Service  has  an  oversupply  of 
many  copious  "do-gooders."  Well,  this  Is 
what  they're  talking  about.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  wants  to  find  the  disadvantaged, 
wants  to  help  them  rise  up  this  ladder  of 
occupational  mobility  If  we  are  going  to 
accept  this  goal  of  getting  that  8  7  down  to 
3  5  or  3.3.  we  have  to  do  that. 

How  do  we  bring  within  the  confines  of 
the  Employment  Service  both  of  these  ac- 
tivities, the  professional  worker  and  the  dis- 
advantaged youth  or  Negro  or  older  worker 
who  has  been  disadvantaged? 

Mr.  Fischer:  I  wanted  to  talk  about  this 
particular  comment.  There  Is  some  refer- 
eTu:«  In  the  Task  Force  report  to  mobility 
but  I  have  heard  this  subject  dlsctissed  many 
times.  There  is  Just  one  thing  that  was 
left  out.  Supposing  a  guy  doesn't  want  to 
go? 

An  employer  would  like  to  get  men  to 
move  from  Watts  to  the  plant  in  Burbank. 
But  think  of  the  guy  In  the  comer  wrapping 
bundles  and  saying.  "Look,  there's  a  better 
light  over  here  and  It's  nice  and  cool."  He 
won't  go  from  that  comer  of  the  room  to 


this,  and  here  youTe  telling  us  he's  golr...- 
to  go  from  Watts  to.  say  San  Francisco  wlu 
no  guarantee  of  p>ermanent  employment,  !.! 
house  generally  and  where  there  la  one  lu 
rent  Is  higher  than  he  wants  to  pay,  and  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  things  that  goes  with 
this.     Forget   mobility      The   guy   won't  r.j 

Remarks:  It  seems  to  me  11  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  been  concentrating  on  the 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  and  Is  tr>-lag  to 
work  out  with  the  disadvantaged,  one  of 
the  significant  problems  Is  that  they  are  the 
very  people  alienated  from  the  Elmploymer.- 
Service  by  the  attitudes  of  the  people  tha- 
work  there. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  we  have  wlt.^ 
people  that  come  to  our  office  Is  that  the' 
refuse,  absolutely  refuse,  to  use  the  Sen 
Ice.  Before  you  can  SPtart  planning  ar.i 
before  you  can  start  talking  In  terms  of  man- 
power training,  before  you  can  start  taikir..' 
about  mobility  or  any  other  programs,  yc 
have  to  start  dealing  with  the  people  wh, 
need  these  programs. 

Whether  they  have  seen  them  once  or 
twice  or  three  times,  they  are  completek 
alienated  from  this  Service.  It's  not  an  ac- 
cusation In  saying  that  the  Employmec: 
Service  Is  not  doing  Its  Job.  It's  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  the  people  whom  you're  trying  to  dea. 
with  and  their  attitudes  towards  the  Service 
forgetting  the  employers'  Irrational  concept 
of  the  Employment  Service. 

And  I  would  mention  Just  one  thing 
There  Is  rather  an  effective  program  In  Phil- 
adelphia which  branched  out  In  Watts. 

Mr.  Odell:  Yee.  I'd  like  to  speak  on  thb 
It  happened  to  be  concerned  a  good  b;- 
with  what  Is  being  said.  One  of  the  reasons 
In  Implementing  this  idea  of  an  adult  out- 
reach, that  we  try  to  Involve  Indigenous  pe.'- 
sonnel  In  neighborhoods  Is  because  of  oi;: 
experiences  In  Chicago.  Houston  and  other 
places  where  we  have  tried  to  establish  somr 
kind  of  meanlngrful  relationship  with  the 
people  you're  talking  about. 

They  are  not  Just  alienated  to  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  They  are  disengaged  and  aller.- 
ated  from  the  establishment  as  they  see  It 
and  the  Employment  Service  Is  one  part  of  It 

We  have  had  some  success  In  Houston,  for 
example,  becaixse  we  have  used  nelghborhooc: 
workers  to  do  the  essential  outreach  contac 
with  the  Corps.  We  have  worked  very  hare 
to  develop  some  kind  of  Immediate,  visible 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  something  Is  goln? 
to  happen  as  a  result  of  outreach  In  term^ 
of  spotting  p>eople  Into  both  Jobs  and  train- 
ing opportunities. 

We  have  had  very  little  slippage  from  the 
point  of  Initial  contact  with  the  people  wb 
say    they   are    Interested    In   employment  or 
training.     They  are  showing  up  at  employ- 
ment offices  for  screening  and  referral. 

Remarks:  The  big  problem,  It  seems  to  me 
Is  that  all  the  governmental  agencies — OEO 
the  Employment  Service,  any  other  services 
or  welfare  bureaus — refuse  to  give  up  an;. 
of  their  autonomy  to  deal  with  the  centrai 
problem. 

Mr.  Fischer:  May  I  address  myself  to  the 
statement  being  made,  which  Is  not  alone 
true  of  the  Employment  Service.  It's  als^ 
true  of  every  agency  that  works  with  the 
disadvantaged  people  In  communities.  Ii^ 
New  York  City  one  large  agency  working  di- 
rectly with  the  disadvantaged  was  trying  k^ 
recruit  people  for  what  we  call  a  basic  educa- 
tion program.  There  were  250  openings  t^ 
fill.  They  were  unable  to  recruit  that  num- 
ber. They  went  to  the  Employment  Service 
for  assistance. 

Chairman  Corson:  Well.  I  find  somethln? 
missing  In  this  conversation.  We  are  talking 
about  alienation.  We  talk  about  a  refusa. 
to  go  to  the  agency.  I  find  missing  the 
"why." 

Have  we  learned  this?  What  do  we  dc 
about  It  until  we  learn  why  this  alienator. 
exists?  With  the  conversaUons  so  far  it 
suggests  that  It's  not  only  the  Employment 
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Service.    It  Is  most  of  the  established  agen- 
cies, but  why 

Remarks:  Well,  to  ans'wer  your  Epeclflc 
question  as  to  the  "why,"  I  think  historically 
you  liave  to  go  back  to  the  beginning.  At 
one  tune  you  couldn't  find  jobs  for  these 
pgople— the  Indigent,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
noneducated  and  the  unskilled — because  the 
employers  wouldn't  hire  them.  Aivi  that 
started  this  vicious  circle  that  you're  talking 
about.  If  you  couldn't  get  them  Jobs,  they 
no  longer  came  to  your  agency  and  they 
thought  It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  come  to 
your  agency.    That's  the  "why." 

Chairman  Corson:  There  Is  one  other  point 
I  would  talk  about  and  it  was  started  today 
in  the  words  of  WUlard  Wlrtz.  Tnc  Employ- 
ment Service  must  treat  Individuals  as  Indi- 
viduals rather  than  give  them  an  Institu- 
tional treatment. 

Now,  to  carry  what  I'm  saying  one  Etep  fur- 
ther. It  suggests  that  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  got  to  cope  with  a  damnable  problem 
of  great  size  and  still  keep  their  services 
Individualized. 

Question:  Wouldn't  It  be  correct  to  say 
that  most  disadvantaged  peuple  are  this 
way  or  have  this  attitude  towards  any  social 
agency  because  none  have  every  helped  them 
before?  WTiy  should  they  start  going  to  the 
State  Employment  Service  and  new  social 
agencies  when  they  didn't  have  any  success 
lathe  first  place? 

Mr.  Odell:  This  gentleman  who  mentioned 
the  OIC  In  Philadelphia — this  Is  In  line  with 
what  Leonard  Adams  was  talking  about.  He 
used  the  term  "Sheltered  Work  Shop." 

I'm  not  sure  we  want  to  have  th.it  for  the 
disadvantaged  as  such.  But  conceivably 
what  Leon  Sullivan  has  done  In  Philadelphia 
IB  to  provide  a  bridge,  an  arrangement  In 
which  these  people  are  moved  Into  a  pro- 
gram which  ranges  from  so-called  basic  edu- 
cation—that starts  really  with  trying  to  In- 
f'.lU  a  sense  of  worth,  of  their  own  value — 
ui  what  Is  called  pre-vocatlonal  education. 

Later,  they  move  on  Into  some  kind  of 
specific  vocational  training  Our  evaluation 
is,  however,  that  he  Is  doing  something  that 
no  one  else  la  really  prepared  to  do  and  In 
that  sense  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  visible  model 
of  the  fact  that  something  effective  can  be 
done  and  should  be  done  This  is  very  simi- 
lar to  what  happened  with  much  of  the  war 
training  that  all  of  us  abhored.  People 
moved  in  and  out  of  training  spots  In  the 
war  training  program,  never  reiUly  com- 
pleting a  course  but  giving  visible  evidence 
to  employers  who  were  hungry  for  workers 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  however  disad- 
vantaged they  may  have  thought  these  peo- 
ple were  in  the  past,  they  could  do  something 
at  a  machine  station.  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  were 
x'.lUng  to  come  In  and  take  them  off  the  line 
«fore  everyone  finished  the  training.  Now. 
■hat  la  essentially  Leon  Sullivan's  program 
ind  I  think  It  has  real  merit  in  bridging  the 
gap  that  you're  talking  about  between  where 
these  people  are.  how  they  feel  about  the 
established  agencies  and  where  they  go  In 
aoving    into    competitive    employment. 

Incidentally,  employers  have  al.«:o  had  their 
luins  twisted  that  it's  their  responsibility  to 
hire. 

My  favorite  story,  John.  Is  the  neighbor- 
hood boycott  of  Pepsi  Cola  and  Tasty  Cake. 
They  boycotted  them  until  both  companies 
came  around  and  agreed  to  hire  a  significant 
number  of  people.  They  didn't  call  It  a 
boycott.  They  called  It  something  else.  But 
'-he  net  effect  of  it  was  to  convince  each  em- 
ployer that  he  had  to  change  his  attitude 
'-oward  hiring  many  of  these  people  because 
they  were  largely  consumers  of  this  products. 
Remarks:  You  asked  a  rhetorical  question, 
I  think.  John,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Em- 
ployment Service  la  or  can  be  that  service 
Which  can  encompass  all  of  these  varloiia 
policies  and  procedures  that  vou  were  talking 
^bom  Im  biased.  I  think,  yes.  I  think 
'b*  example  Is  that  of  the  European  coun- 


tries about  which  Leonard  Adams  is  con- 
cerned which  have  all  of  these  programs  un- 
der one  agency. 


GUERRILLA  GROUPS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  an  important  article  by 
Juan  de  Onis,  in  which  he  describes  the 
steady  reversal  of  the  fortunes  of  C  astro - 
Communist  guerrilla  groups  in  several 
Latin  American  coimtrles.  'We  can  all 
be  heartened  by  this  for  it  is  dramatic 
evidence  that  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
have  rejected  violent  revolution  with  its 
bloodshed  and  murder.  They  have 
chosen  the  path  of  peaceful,  democratic 
revolution,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  un- 
der the  rule  of  law,  to  achieve  individual 
and  national  progress  toward  a  better 
life  for  themselves  now  and  for  their 
children  tomorrow. 

I  submit  also,  that  we  can  all  be  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  pajang  close  attention 
to  this  threat  to  their  national  security 
and  freedom.  With  our  assistance,  they 
have  assvuned  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping their  capability  in  counterinsur- 
gency  opierations. 

The  Castro-sponsored  Tricontlnental 
Conference  held  in  Havana  in  January 
of  this  year,  resolved  to  Intensify  its 
support  of  so-called  wars  of  liberation  in 
this  hemisphere.  This  blatant  threat 
has  served  to  alert  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  even  more  to  new  attempts  at 
subversion. 

The  guerrilla  failures  have  shown  that 
Castro  has  not  succepded  In  exporting  his 
own  brand  of  social  .•evolution,  as  many 
people  once  thought  he  might. 

However,  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency. In  spite  of  their  success  in 
cutting  out  or  controlling  the  cancer  of 
Castro-Communist  subversion  in  many 
areas,  our  Latin  American  friends  must 
remain  ever  vigilant  and  prepared.  And 
we  must  continue  to  be  ready  to  assist 
them  in  defending  themselves  from  its 
ravages  wherever  it  may  next  appear. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Latin   Mh-itabt   Tactics   Blunting   C.\stro- 
Sttlb  Gtrnmn-LA  Warfare 
(By  Juan  de  OnIs) 

Bogota,  Colombia,  August  29 — The  mili- 
tary in  some  key  Latin-American  countries 
has  become  so  expert  in  dealing  with  guer- 
rillas that  Cuba's  hopes  for  this  type  of 
subversion  have  been  blunted.  United  States 
and  Latln-Amertcan  military  men  say. 

In  1961  Premier  Fidel  Castro  made  his 
celebrated  prediction  that  the  Andean  range 
would  be  for  South  American  revolutionaries 
what  the  Sierra  Maestra  had  been  for  his 
movement  In  Cuba. 

Mr.  Caatro  led  his  revolution  from  head- 
quarters deep  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  of  Ori- 
ent© Province,  supported  with  money  and 
arms  from  abroad,  protected  by  the  peasantry 
and  aided  by  widespread  urban  violence.     His 


forces,  which  overthrew  President  Pulgenclo 
Batista's  corrupt  dictatorship,  scarcely  to- 
taled 2.000  men  in  two  years  of  fighting. 

In  the  Andes,  the  story  has  been  different. 

Self-styled  guerrilla  forces  of  National  Lib- 
eration— using  Cuban  tactics,  often  led  by 
revolutionaries  trained  In  Cuba,  and  financed 
by  Communist  movements  abroad — have 
been  destroyed,  as  in  Peru,  or  have  been 
seriously  crippled  and  are  on  the  run.  as  In 
Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

"The  Communist  myth  that  victory  Is 
inevitable  for  the  guerrillas  employing  Na- 
tional Liberation  tactics  has  been  disproved 
in  Latin-American  practice,"  said  a  high 
Unltel  States  military  official  who  works  with 
Latin-American  counter-insurgency  pro- 
grams. 

United  States  military  advisers  think  It 
likely  that  Communist  groups  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  use  guerrilla  operations. 
There  Is  particular  concern  about  the  guer- 
rilla movement  In  Guatemala,  where  Com- 
munist Insurgents  have  rejected  an  offer  of  a 
political  amnesty  from  the  new  President, 
Mario  Mendez  Montenegro,  and  operate 
largely  unliarassed. 

Mr.  Castro  s  latest  exhortation  to  "revolu- 
tionary action"  by  Latin-American  Commu- 
nists was  delivered  In  a  speech  July  26.  But 
United  States  advisers  feel  that  it  can  be 
coped  with  by  the  military  doctrine  devel- 
oped in  most  Latin-American  countries  If  It 
is  correctly  applied. 

In  Venezuela,  extensive  urban  terrorism 
and  rural  guerrilla  action  was  begun  in  1961. 
The  activity  has  been  sharply  reduced  by 
political  divisions  among  the  rebels.  Much 
of  the  Communist  leadership  has  abandoned 
the  tactic  of  armed  struggle  after  the  killing 
or  capture  of  key  guerrilla  leaders  by  army 
patrols  and  the  police. 

In  Colombia,  an  army  patrol  suffered  15 
killed  and  15  wounded  two  weeks  ago  in  an 
ambush  attributed  to  the  guerrilla  band  of 
Pedro  Marin.  Better  known  as  Tiro  Pljo, 
or  Sure  Shot,  he  Is  a  rural  outlaw  oriented 
politically  toward  Havana,  according  to  bis 
owTi  statements. 

There  are  several  hundred  Colombian 
troops  experienced  In  counterlnsurgency  op- 
erating in  the  department  of  Hulla.  140  miles 
southwest  of  here,  where  the  mountain  am- 
bush took  place. 

"They  -will  kill  "nro  Pljo  sooner  or  later," 
said  a  United  States  military  expert.  This 
exoert  has  watched  the  Colombian  military 
and  police  significantly  reduce  rural  banditry, 
political  and  otherwise,  in  the  last  lour  years 
to  what  is  now  believed  to  be  150  Commu- 
nist-led guerrillas.  The  cost  to  the  armed 
forces  has  been  400  killed  since  1962. 

BANDS    DESTBOVED    IN    PERC 

In  what  Is  regarded  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  anti-guerrilla  action,  the  Peru- 
vian armed  forces  destroyed  In  seven  months 
an  operation  mounted  by  Cuban-trained 
guerrillas  In  highly  difficult  Andean  ter- 
rain. 

Luis  de  la  Puente  Uceda,  a  Marxist  lawyer, 
and  Gulllermo  Lobaton,  who  studied  politi- 
cal science  at  the  Sorbonne  In  Paris,  appeared 
last  year  leading  two  coordinated  guerrilla 
band's.  They  had  a  total  of  60  to  80  armed 
men  In  the  Andes  west  of  Cuzco  and  Huan- 
cayo.  Some  had  returned  from  training  In 
Cuba  as  long  as  fovtr  years  ago,  the  military 
said. 

They  set  up  a  network  of  camps  in  Isolated 
regions.  They  bought  arms  and  supplies  and 
obtained  some  collaboration  from  peasant* 
and  Indians  of  the  Campa  tribe. 

Then  the  guerrillas  attacked  a  rural  police 
paUol,  killing  seven  men.  This  all  followed 
closely  the  manual  of  MaJ.  Ernesto  Che  Gue- 
vara, a  leader  of  Mr.  Castro's  revolution. 

The  Peruvian  armed  forces  then  went  Into 
action.  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry 
declared  an  emergency  area  of  military  oper- 
ations In  the  mountain  region. 
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A  coordinated  command  of  the  mil  tary 
and  '.he  poi;-?  spalpd  off  the  re<{lon  from  Dut- 
■Ide  urban  support.  InteUtg«nc«  amenta 
moved  Into  ih^  irea  and  persuaded  the  X)p- 
ulace  to  avoid  contacts  with  the  guerr  Uaa. 
reducing  their  suppUea. 

Th«  -i:te  Peruvian  Ranger  Battalion,  wilch 
has  b'^n  In  training  since  19fll  In  the  rigors 
of  ariu guerrilla  combat,  was  called  in.  The 
Bangers  tracked  down  the  fleeing  g\jerrUaa. 

Peruvian  security  forces  loet  30  men  In 
action,  but  the  military  has  kept  secret  how 
many  ipiemilaa  were  killed.  Both  gueirllla 
leaders  *■  .1  most  of  tbelr  men  are  reported 
dead  an  !  ■..^-r-  were  only  a  handful  of  prU- 
onen! 

Th>«  Pwruvlan.  Veneruelan  and  Colombian 
mllKar>-  haa  been  supplied  with  a  few  per- 
•onne'.-.-arrvlng  helicopters  under  United 
States  military  assistance  programs,  nt>out 
five  for  each  country  Mobility  communica- 
tions, good  field  Intelligence  and  spec  ally 
trained  combat  units  are  the  keys  to  effective 
an tl guerrilla  work,   from  current  experience. 

Ckxxl  intelligence  is  one  objective  of  cilU- 
tary  civic  acUon"  programs  that  put  the 
armed  forces  Into  contact  with  Isolated  roral 
communltlee  through  economic  and  scclal 
Improvement  projects,  but  on  a  national 
scale  this  remains  overwhelmingly  a  Job  for 
the  clvt:  sdmlnlstratlon. 

'Sidfa.-rna  and  shoe  leather  are  not  enojgh 
to  m<iKe  ■.in.scrlpt  forces  a  match  for  guer- 
rillas •-.-i-.  ■■•I'n  have  years  of  experience  md 
knowietUf  J.'  their  terrain."  said  a  Un.ted 
States  r7i,:itary  advlaer  "But  with  prcper 
iMdert.-.ip,  training  and  equipment,  the 
Latin- Amerloaa  military  can  do  the  Job  ' 


PlLAdKI   DAY 

Mr  RODSH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  isk 
unanlnuius  consent  that  the  genUenian 
from  Peiin.sylvania  [Mr  Flood!  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  ren',ark.s  a'  ihis  ;K)int  In  the 
Record  and  include  extrant-ous  matter. 

The  SFK.^KER  Is  there  obj^ctlor  to 
the  request  ,j!  the  cpp.tJerr.an  from 
Indiana ' 

Therp  wa.<;  no  objection 

Mr  FL^XiD  Mr  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, Oc'obtT  8  as  has  been  my  practice 
for  ma:;y  years .  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  PulaskJ 
Day  dir.ner  held  in  my  hometown  of 
Wilkes- Barrt'  .A..>  always.  It  waa  again 
a  very  fine  aiTair  rhe  prlnclpa!  address 
was  delherpd  by  Mr  Walter  Zacharla- 
glewic7  Depiry  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General  for  Lntematlonal 
Organizations  .^  copy  of  his  remarks, 
which  were  well  received,  has  been  for- 
warded to  n-.e  and  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  :ike  M  In.sert  at  thLs  point 
In  the  Rk'  ord.  Mr  2Lac!:ar;ailewlcz' 
address 
Amiazsa    bt    Waltik    Za..  HtaiA.sii-*  i<-z    at     \ 

PtTLASKI      04T       DlNVsa        CtmyiTtL.KL      P':a.SKI 

IteMORiAL  C'iM!KiTnr.  Ctva  Oentt-:  H  -rr; 

WrLK«s-B*B«t   P*  .  ix-rtiBm  8.  1966 

I  deem  '.t  »  ^r^-at  honor  and  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  *dc«re»<8  ■.-  -i  tor.'.g.h^  at  this  signi- 
ficant obflervanre  ^  innr'.ng  the  IRTth  annl- 
▼•raary  n!  the  lea'h  if  Oeneral  Caslmlr  Pu- 
laakl  and  commerrv  rating  Poland's  Mlllen- 
nltun  of  Chrlstlar'.l'v 

I  am  pleaded  :.  :t.^^i  rr.a:iy  of  my  old 
fMenda  her*  nr.re  ai^i'.:; 

While  addreisln,?  vf  u  t.  might,  I  carry  with 
me  the  v! v'.d  Impression  :f  last  Sxinday's 
Pulaski  Parade  :n  Ne*  York  City.  ThLs 
year's  Parade  whj  ^ledicated  not  only  to  jur 
grmtt  Polish  ar.d  Aaierlca.n  hero  but  alK  to 
the  thousand  year^  .f  Poland's  continuing 
contrlbutlorui  to  'he  Western  World.  To  see 
approximately       20<J  XX)        .\raerlcan       Pcles 


marching  proudly  up  Plfth  Avenue  and 
pledging  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  and  to  the  great  herit- 
age of  the  country  of  yours  and  my  ancestry 
was  to  me  a  moving,  and  unforgettable  ex- 
perience. It  was  by  far  the  greatest,  the 
moat  colorful  and  moat  stirring  manifesta- 
tion Polonla  ever  staged  In  this  world  me- 
tropolis. Its  scope  matched  the  occasion  It 
celebrated.  About  forty  floats  depleting  the 
great  moments  of  Poland's  history  reminded 
mllllona  of  Americans  that  for  a  thousand 
years  heroic  and  devout  sons  and  daughters 
of  Poiaitd  have  written  some  of  mankind's 
moat  Inspiring  chapters  of  dedication  to  love 
of  freedom,  brotherhood  and  teachings  of 
God. 

And  tonight  I  am  Joining  you  and  my  many 
good  friends  here  as  a  private  cltlsen  and  one 
who  like  most  of  you  la  proud  of  bis  heritage 
and  who  believes  In  the  Importance  of  well 
organized  and  effective  Polonia,  The 
thoughts  and  comments  I  will  share  with  you 
tonight  are  strictly  my  own  and  do  not  re- 
flect any  olBclal  doctrine,  nor  were  they  the 
subject  of  any  official  a(>proval.  So.  I  speak 
to  you  from  the  heart,  my  friends. 

While  my  remarks  are  unofficial.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  am  proud  of  my  aaaocla- 
tlon  with  a  government  agency  that  has  ac- 
corded to  Poland's  Millennium  a  most  elo- 
quent tribute.  'The  beautiful  and  very 
symbolic  Poland's  Millennium  stamp."  a« 
Postmaster  Oeneral  O'Brien  so  ably  said, 
"should  bring  to  millions  of  American 
homes  the  splendid  story  of  the  profound 
Impact  made  by  Polish  Immigrants  on  the 
development  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 
To  the  Poles  In  their  native  land,  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  symbolize  our  continued 
strong  Interest  in  the  past  and  the  future  of 
Poland,  and  our  deep  dealre  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  that  have  existed 
between  our  two  nations  since  the  origins 
of  our  RepubUc." 

The  man  who  Is  now  carrying  out  the  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  task  of  representing  our 
country  in  Warsaw  during  these  trying 
time* — Polonla's  own  son — Ambassador 
John  A.  Oronouskl,  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments saying  that  the  stamp  "reflecte  deep 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  rich 
and  endearing  contributions  made  by  the 
Polish  people,  In  America  and  throughotit 
the  world,  during  the  1.000  years  of  turbu- 
lent history" 

The  Onlted  States  of  America.  Uke  Poland 
a  believing  nation,  a  "nation  under  Ood." 
whose  founding  fathers  put  their  trust  In 
God.  by  issuing  Poland's  Millennium  Stamp 
acknowledged  that  this  relaUonthlp  is  still 
an  abiding  tenet  of  our  country. 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  know — and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  the  flrat  group 
with  whom  I  am  able  to  share  this  good 
news — that  the  Mlllennimn  Stamp  was  a 
smashing  success. 

The  Millennium  stamp  has  proven  ons 
of  the  best  selling  commemorative  stamps  In 
recent  history  The  Poet  Office  Department 
anticipated  this  and  ordered  an  extra  num- 
ber of  stamps  to  be  printed  Over  124  mil- 
lion of  these  stampe  have  already  been 
shipped  out  to  otir  poet  ofBcee  all  over  the 
country,  leaving  less  than  four  million  on 
hand  In  the  Oovernment  Printing  Office. 

Another  statistic  which  I  am  sure  will  In- 
terest you  is  that  since  1953.  Poland's  Mil- 
lennium Stamp  ranks  sixth  In  the  overall 
stamps  sold  on  a  First  Day  of  Issue  totalling 
3J78.116, 

So  popular  was  this  stamp  among  Polish 
American  and  our  American  friends  titat  Its 
sales  on  the  Flrat  Day  almost  tripled  that  of 
the  Paderewskl  stamp.  And  its  total  printing 
was  almost  equal  to  th<3se  of  the  Kc^cluazko 
and  Pulaski  stamps  combined.  TJiLs  re- 
sponse Is  one  more  proof  that  oxir  community 
is  proud,  as  It  should  be  proud,  of  Its  great 
heritage. 


For.  us,  Americans  of  Polish  extraction 
Poland's  Millennium  la  of  particular  im- 
portance.  It  reminds  us  that  we  stem  from 
a  nation  which  Is  proud  of  its  mllleunla: 
culture  But  It  is  also  an  Important  even: 
for  the  whole  of  the  Western  world.  For  it 
marks  a  thousand  years  of  Polish  IdentlQca- 
tlon  with  the  West.  Whenever  Poland  hu 
been  free,  it  has  freely  chosen  to  be  part  of 
the  Western  commtinlty 

During  the  past  thousand  years.  Poland 
and  her  people  have  again  and  again  shown 
their  devotion  to  Christianity  and  to  West- 
ern civilization  As  you  well  know,  during 
this  period,  Poland  was,  at  different  times 
the  greatest  nation  in  Central  Europe;  at 
other  times,  she  was  enslaved.  But  whether 
her  power  was  great  or  weak,  Poland  and  her 
people  always  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
world 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Poland's  role  In  the 
world.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  is  the 
nation  that  gave  the  world  of  learning  the 
genius  of  the  astronomer  Copernicus,  and 
Mme.  Curie  Sklodowskl:  ahe  is  the  land  that 
gave  the  immortal  Chopin  to  the  world  oj 
music:  she  is  the  land  that  gave  to  Ainerlca 
the  names  of  Koscluszko  and  Pulaski.  Po- 
land, moreover,  develo{>ed  ideas  by  which— 
although  they  some  times  became  warped- 
she  frequently  surpassed  or  preceded  many 
other  countries. 

It  was  in  Poland  that  political  liberty.  In- 
dividual freedom  and  the  civil  rights  were  re- 
spected. If  the  history  of  Poland  tells  us 
anything.  It  tells  that  Poles  always  reeented 
absolutism  and  self-imposed  governments. 

It  was  Poland  that  fostered  and  realized 
the  Idea  of  a  voluntary  union  of  nations,  as 
opposed  to  the  Idea  of  conquest.  It  was  Po- 
land that  by  winning  the  battle  at  Orunwald 
In  1410  prevented  the  subjugation  of  Central 
Europe  by  Prussia.  While  Poland  Itself  was 
being  devastated  by  wars  pctrtlcularly  In  the 
17th  century.  King  Jan  Sobleekl  led  his 
legions  to  the  defense  of  Vienna — and  res- 
cued It  from  a  Turkish  siege  In  1883 

And  It  was  Poland  again  that  In  the  year 
of  1920  the  year  of  her  victory  over  Soviet 
Russia,  played  the  role  of  a  rampart  of  the 
Western  world,  and  of  Christianity  against 
the  dangers  threatening  from  the  East. 

In  1939  Poland  was  the  first  to  flght  Hitler 
The  long  and  heroic  defense  of  Warsaw  and 
the  Soviet  stab  In  Poland's  back  will  long 
be  remembered,  as  will  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Poland's  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Merchant 
Marine  during  all  of  World  War  II. 

But  Poland  has  produced  not  only  legions 
of  warriors,  but  also  legions  of  professors, 
educators,  artists  and  architects,  artisans 
and  craftsmen.  Immortality  has  been 
achieved  not  only  on  the  battlefields  but 
through  the  genius  of  writers,  artisans,  com- 
posers, musicians  and  scientists.  Poland  can 
boast  of  one  of  the  oldest  Universities.  The 
Jnglellonlan  University  In  Cracow,  founded 
;:.  ;  ff?4  was  chronologically  the  second  one  In 
MUlcfifl-c'n  Europe  after  that  of  Prague,  and 
Is  a  veur        ifT  than   that  of  'Vienna. 

Am  i;,.r  1'  I'.sh  trait  deserving  special  men- 
tion was  religious  tolerance  This  became 
partlctUarly  evident  In  the  times  of  ref- 
ormation. While  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
drenched  in  blood  by  religious  wars  that 
plagued  that  continent  In  the  16th  century, 
Poland  guaranteed  religious  freedom  to  all 
denominations.  Catholics,  Protestants.  Jews 
and  Orthodox  Christians  lived  In  a  peace  and 
tranqtilllty  In  Poland  that  was  unknown  any- 
where else  In  Europe. 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Intlependence,  on  May  3,  1791,  the 
Polish  people  adopted  a  Constitution  of  their 
own.  one  of  the  early  efforts  by  any  European 
nation  to  establLsh  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  self-rule.  The  keystone  of  that  Polish 
Constitution  was  a  clause  which  read  "All 
power  In  civic  society  should  be  derived  from 
the   win   of    the   petiple.    Its   end   and   object 
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being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  la<ting 
foundation." 

Though  these  concepu  were  revolutionary 
for  18th  Century  Europe,  they  were  none- 
theless consistent  with  the  Polish  tradition, 
where  else  did  the  pulse  of  freedom  beat  so 
strongly.  The  Polish  Constitution  stirred 
the  hopee  of  the  entire  European  continent 
virlth  these  heroic  words.  'Free  from  the  dis- 
graceful shackles  of  foreign  Influence:  priz- 
ing more  than  life,  and  every  personal  con- 
sideration, the  political  existence,  external 
independence  and  internal  liberty  of  the  na- 
tion whoee  care  is  entrusted  to  us,  wo  do 
solemnly  establish  the  present  Constitution." 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  great  Pollah 
document  was  written  only  four  years  after 
the  .\merlcan  Constitution,  or  that  they  were 
80  5l::!llar  In  content  and  spirit. 

The  same  spark  of  freedom  that  Ignited 
into  the  American  Revolution  burned  no  less 
brightly  In  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people. 
Our  Revolution  was  theirs,  and  to  these 
shores  came  two  of  the  greatest  champions  of 
liberty  the  world  has  ever  known — Caaimlr 
Puliiikl  and  Thaddeus  Koecluszko.  Pulaakl 
expressed  the  spirit  of  free  men  In  word* 
that  wUl  ring  forever  In  history:  "Wherever 
on  the  globe  men  are  fighting  for  liberty.  It 
ij  as  if  It  were  our  own  affair."  He  gave  tt\M 
Ufe  In  witness  to  that  conviction. 

The  love  of  liberty  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  had  been  character- 
istic of  Poland  from  Its  earliest  days.  It  U  to 
be  seen  In  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  as  far  back  as  In  the  15th 
century.  1430.  which  gave  the  citizens  of 
Poland  Immunity  from  arbitrary  arrest.  Most 
textbooks  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  passed  In  England  In  1685.  was 
the  first  such  act  In  tl^  history  of  our  West- 
em  World.  If  these  authors  were  familiar 
with  Polish  history,  they  would  have  realized 
that  this  act  was  in  existence  in  Poland  over 
two  hundred  years  before  It  was  adopted  in 
England. 

Tragically,  the  past  two  centuries  have 
witnessed  unparalleled  disasters  for  Poland 
as  a  nation.  During  that  period  of  time  Po- 
land had  more  than  her  share  of  national 
calamities  and  political  enslavement,  par- 
ticularly, since  the  three  treacherous  parti- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  But 
even  throughout  these  disasters,  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  has  remained  unbowed 
and  unbroken.  United  by  both  language  and 
faith,  they  have  defied  all  efforts  to  divide 
ihem  and  to  change  their  national  character 
i>nd  to  smother  their  quest  for  liberty.  And 
Pole*  during  these  hard  years  not  only  en- 
dured foreign  oppression  but  produced  In 
nch  abundance  ptjeta.  novelists,  dramatists. 
painters  like  Matejko  and  Qrottger  and  above 
all  champions  of  music — Chopin  and  later 
Paderewskl. 

After  each  of  the  three  paxUtlons  of  Po- 
land, larger  groups  of  Intellectuals,  artisans 
and  laborers  emigrated  to  all  parts  of  the 
World 

The  United  States  has  drawn  the  largest 
number  of  them. 

MllUons  came  here  to  pledge  their  alle- 
Slance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Why  did  these  Polish  Immigrants  choose 
•ne  United  States  and  later  adopt  It  as  their 
own? 

This  question  has  many  answers — perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  answer  Is  that  they 
^e  to  the  new  land  to  be  free — free  from 
foreign  oppression,  free  from  poverty,  free 
Jrom  intolerance  which  wracked  their  native 
soil. 

America  was  a  land  of  promise. 

It  represented  the  fulfillment  of  the  age- 
ong  quest  for  poUtlcal  and  spiritual  free- 
dom. 

More  Important.  It  harmonized  with  the 
PolUh  nature  and  spirit  of  love  of  freedom 


and  Independence  and  answered  the  search 
of  the  Polish  people  for  political,  educational 
and  economic  opportunity. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of 
this  century  we  see  Poles  working  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  steel  mills  of 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Toledo,  on  the  farms 
of  the  Ifldwest,  In  the  slaughter  houses  of 
Chicago  and  Ifllwaukee,  In  the  laboratories 
of  California's  Industrial  plants.  In  the  class- 
rooms of  American  universities  and  in  the 
concert  halls  of  New  York  City.  They  were 
a  vital  element  In  the  tremendous  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy. Polish  muscle  and  Polish  brain  has 
played  no  small  role  In  the  forward  stirge 
of  America  toward  world  leadership. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  that  there  were 
times  when  immigrants  from  the  Slavic 
countries  were  not  greeted  with  open  hands. 
Por,  In  many  parts  of  America  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  that  in  order  to  be  a  real 
American  It  was  necessary  for  your  ances- 
tors to  have  arrived  on  the  Mayflower.  Or 
at  the  very  least  to  have  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  And  some,  a  minority,  of 
Americans  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  almost  sinister  about  a  man  who 
wanted  to  be  an  American  but  who  had  a 
name  that  was  long  and  tinpronounceable.  by 
Anglo-Saxon  standards — like  Zacharlasle- 
wlcz. 

Pcfftunately,  times  have  changed  I  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  It  was  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  who  helped  them  to  change. 
Por  by  their  very  actions,  their  hard  labor, 
their  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  new 
land,  they  showed  themselves  to  be  good 
Americans  in  the  finest  traditions.  In 
community  service.  In  religious  participation, 
In  political  responsibility,  these  men  and 
women  demonstrated  that  they  knew  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy.  And  when  It 
was  necessary  to  fight  to  protect  democracy, 
they  fought  and  fought  gallently.  Millions 
of  G.I.'s  of  Polish  descent  fought  w^lth  cour- 
age and  determination  for  America  In  the 
Armed  Forces  on  all  the  battlefronts  of  the 
last  100  years  from  the  Civil  War  on. 

Today,  Polish  names,  in  their  stubborn 
original  or  In  their  more  simplified  spell- 
ings, appear  In  every  field  of  activity — busi- 
ness, finance,  banking,  politics,  law.  medicine. 
arts,  sciences,  schools  and  every  endeavor 
that  makes  our  society  dynamic.  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  thus  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  character  and  vitality  of 
the  United  States  whose  matchless  strength 
and  unity  have  been  welded  so  dramatically 
out  of  a  great  diversity  of  peoples. 

Pew  Amiericans  know  that  these  large 
waves  of  Polish  immigrants  were  preceded 
by  Polish  settlers  who  came  to  America  some 
twelve  years  before  the  Mayflower  brought 
Its  cargo  of  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth. 

According  to  the  writings  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  established  the  first  English 
settlement  In  the  New  World,  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  In  1607,  a  number  of  Poles  arrived 
In  Jamestown  In  1608,  and  established  the 
first  Industries  in  the  history  of  otir  nation. 

But  even  less  known  Is  the  fact  that  these 
Polish  Immigrants  staged  the  first  strike  for 
Civil  Llbertle*  In  American  History  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  political  discrimina- 
tions against  them. 

The  beginnings  of  this  strike  go  back  to 
the  origins  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses in  1619,  the  first  representative  Insti- 
tution organized  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Under  the  provision  of  the  decree  that 
Instituted  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
only  Englishmen  were  entitled  to  vote  and 
to  be  represented  In  It.  As  the  Poles  were 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the  econom- 
ic development  of  the  colony,  they  demanded 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  represented  In 
the  Burgesses,  Just  like  free  born  English- 
men. As  their  Initial  requests  were  denied. 
they  went  on  strike,  inflicting  such   havoc 


on  the  economic  Ufe  of  the  colony  that  the 
matter  was  referred  to  London,  where  the 
officers  of  the  Virginia  Company,  which 
owned  the  colony,  consented  to  grant  the 
Poles  their  request.  This  was  the  first  strike 
recorded  in  American  history.  And  it  was 
not  a  strike  for  economic  advancement,  but 
for  political  equality. 

Today,  we  don't  have  to  conceal  our  origin. 
We  don't  have  to  disguise  our  names  either. 
But  the  road  has  been  long  and  up  hill.  In 
spite  of  various  pressures  our  churches,  our 
organizations,  our  clubs  encouraged  Immi- 
grants  to  preserve  their  cultural  heritage, 
and  to  preserve  their  identity  in  the  diversi- 
fied America. 

They  did  this  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  in- 
dividuals pride  of  ancestral  roots,  and  also, 
and  equally,  for  the  sake  of  enriching  the 
culture  of  otir  American  society.  They  acted 
with  the  conviction  that  a  man  who  denies 
an  alien  origin  and  who  ignores  his  ancestral 
heritage  Is  a  man  without  roots:  a  man  who 
does  not  respect  his  own  past,  admits  In- 
ferionty,  and  will  not  gain  the  respect  of 
others. 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  por- 
trays a  soaring  eagle.  Above  It  Is  a  strand 
of  ribbon  carrying  the  words:  "E  Pluribus — 
Unum  "  literally  saying:  "Out  of  many — One" 
and  popularly  translated:  '"Political  Unity 
of  the  widest  diversity."  This  motto  has 
been  the  boast  of  our  coun-try.  It  had 
opened  its  doors  wide  to  the  hungry,  the 
tired  and  poor  of  the  world.  It  offered 
warm  shelter  to  the  refugees  and  to  the  per- 
secuted. We  believe  that  America's  great- 
ness emanates  from  the  fact  that  she  Is  not 
molding  people  Into  one  form  or  type  but  It 
Is  a  rich  mosaic  of  a  pltirallstlc  society— a 
society  of  plural  cultures,  religions,  schools, 
charitable  Institutions,  poUtlcal  parties,  and 
ethnic  groups.  A  rope  of  many  strands  Is 
the  strongest  rope. 

Today  In  Vietnam,  American  soldiers  of 
different  ethnical  backgrounds,  of  different 
colors  and  races,  educated  in  different 
schools — public,  private  and  parochial — and 
of  different  political  persuasions,  moved 
abreast  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire.  They  fight 
as  true  and  loyal  Americans.  They  risk  their 
lives,  shed  their  blood,  and  some  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  laying  down  their  lives 
for  the  America  they  cherish  and  love 

Vice  President  Hcmphrky  said  on  a  recent 
occasion:  "Today  we  learned  that  Irish- 
Americans,  and  Italian-Americans  and 
Polish-Americans  are  not  less  than  Ameri- 
cans, but  Americans  plus — -plus  the  rich 
heritage  of  their  former  national  cultures  and 
traditions. 

This  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  our  nation  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
free  world.  No  one  can  remain  a  silent  ob- 
server or  avoid  taking  a  position  on  tills  issue 
which  involves  ev«ry  freedom  loving  Amer- 
ican and  otir  entire  nation  as  such. 

Why  did  President  Kennedy — and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  before  him — choose  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  defend  a  country  so  far 
from  our  shores?  Why  is  President  Johnson 
continuing  that  commitment? 

Why  didn't  these  three  Presidents  choose 
Instead  to  say,  as  did  Chamberlain  shortly 
before  the  last  World  War,  that  we  should 
not  be  concerned  over  a  far  away  country 
and  about  a  [jeople  of  whom  we  know  little? 
Chamberlain  told  the  British  people  that  he 
brought  them  peace,  and  that  they  should 
"Go  home  and  get  a  nice  quiet  sleep." 

Chamberlain  and  many  others  did  not 
recognize  that  Czechoslovakia  was  the  front- 
line of  England.  They  did  not  see  that  a 
scrap  of  paper  signed  at  Munich  would  soon 
mean,  not  a  nice  quiet  sleep,  but  bombs  In 
Manchester. 

History  Is  full  of  examples  of  dead  societies 
that  did  not  learn  the  harsh  lessons  of 
existence. 
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One  of  the  loesona  ot  existence  In  JiU 
Twentieth  Century  la  that  appeaMment  Is 
but  •  down  payment  on  a  mortg&ge  that 
eof&es  due  quietly  and  is  payable  in  bliwd 
Former  President  Haxry  Truman  remembt  red 
Chamberlain  and  Munich  when  he  stopped 
CoBrvmunlsm  in  Korea. 

President  Kennedys  ultimatum  to  Ru*ilan 
mlMlles  black  mall  In  Cuba  waj  but  anc  her 
proof  that  when  neceasary  we  mean  busli  eaa. 

President  Truman  s  three  succ«s»or» 
>«&med  a  hard  le8*<in  of  hlstjry  that  In  o-der 
to  secure  peace  In  Asia  and  elsewhere  we 
mvist  pruve  u^  aggressive  nations  that 
th«  use  if  force  to  conquer  others  is  a  la.lng 
game 

A*  long  as  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  be- 
lieve they  can  taJce  over  the  people  of  Scuth 
Vtatnam  by  force,  we  most  not  let  t. lem 
succeed  We  are  determined  to  maXe  their 
aggression  unprofitable  and  we  will  l.eep 
on  until  the  CommurUsts  m  North  Vietnam 
realize  the  price  of  aggression  is  too  hlga. 

Aa  President  Johnson  said:  "We  are  not 
trying  to  gain  one  inch  of  new  territory. 
Our  objective  la  the  Independence  of  Scuth 
Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  attack.  We 
want  nothing  for  ourselvea — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  b«  allowed  to  de- 
cide t.nelr  own  destiny  and  to  guide  their 
own  country  In  their  own  way  We  will  do 
•verythlni?  necessary  to  reach  that  objective." 

K  we  do  not  stand  Arm.  who  will? 

If  we  cannot  keep  our  commltmeni  to 
that  embattled  nation  which  has  suffsred 
heavy  casualties  day  after  day.  year  after 
year,  rather  than  bend  their  knee  to  Com- 
munism   where  then  will  we  keep  It? 

If  we  do  not  keep  our  trust  with  tioae 
who  tr\ist  us  now.  who  will  trust  us  In  the 
future  "• 

Do  you.  Incidentally,  think  for  a  moment 
that  Indonesia,  the  sixth  largest  nation  In 
the  world  would  have  the  courage  to  rise 
up  and  throw  Communism  If  It  weren't  for 
our  example  of  standing  firm  In  Vietnam? 

I  believe  that  our  continued  firmness  will 
drive  the  lesson  home  to  present  and  po- 
tential agicressors  And  this  U  why  Viet- 
nam conflict  (8  not  only  an  Aalan  lasue  but 
Its  ImpUcatloQs  and  ramlflcatlona  are  vorld 
wide 

Net^less  to  say.  this  conflict  requires  irreat 
physical  courage,  great  patience  and  per- 
sistence from  all  of  us  But.  (f  we  persist 
and  i;«ak  with  one  voice — aa  Pret.!dent  John- 
son said — "we  will  make  the  price  of  ag- 
gression too  high  to  the  aggressor." 

Defending  PYeedom  Is  our  historic  posi- 
tion. It  la  our  poeltlon  now  and  always  will 
be.  The  same  spirit  animates  millions  of 
Polish  Americans  headed  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress  who  were  the  first  to 
Join  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans ready  to  stand  as  guardians  &t  the  gate 
of  peace  and  freedom  After  all  It  waa  a 
Polish  national  motto  for  centuries:  "For 
your  Freedom   and    Ours  " 

Aa  I  saJd  before,  tlie  Vietnam  conflict  has 
Its  bn>a«1er  Implications  Our  pollclee  there 
will  aJTe<n  many  other  %-ltaI  areas  Including 
Eaate-rn  Evi.-ope  The  Communist  defeat  In 
Vietnam  will  certainly  hearten  our  friends 
In  Poland  and  other  captive  nations.  It  will 
•end  out  new  rays  of  freedom  and  will  sp&rk 
new  hope  and  trust  In  us  It  will  tell  them 
once  ir.rire  that  we  are  not  indlflereni  to  their 
Just  aspirations  for  full  national  Independ- 
ence and  human  liberty  And  It  will  assure 
them  t^.at  self-determination  for  ail  nations 
remains  the  basic  foundation  of  our  foreign 
policy  To  bring  this  day  closer  when  Poland 
and  other  Communist  do*ninated  natl'ina  will 
be  able  to  choose  their  own  desUny  we  must 
continue  to  maintain  cU»«et  relaUon-s  with 
the  p>e»>p:e  of  p  land  We  must  seek  han- 
nela    to   secure    the    free   flow   of    ideai    and 


people  and  goods.  These  are  the  best  tools 
for  openlxLg  closed  minds  and  closed  societies. 

My  friends,  when  we  look  at  the  world 
today — I  believe  that  there  Is  a  good  cause 
for  optimism  about  the  future  The  Com- 
munlsta  have  failed  in  Africa  and  they  are 
losing  In  Asia.  In  Europe  the  Communists 
monolith  Is  crumbling  and  steadily  disinte- 
grating. In  almost  every  Communist-domi- 
nated country  the  party  In  power  Is  In  a 
state  of  Internal  turmoil 

Our  task  Is  to  pursue  a  policy  that  encour- 
ages freedom  and  resists  tyranny,  a  policy 
that  looks  toward  change,  but  depends  on 
peace  and  not  on  war.  This  policy  must 
succeed,  and  when  It  does,  the  restless  spirit 
of  liberty  that  has  forever  found  a  home  In 
Poland  will  once  again  be  free. 

Tonight  we  commemorate  Poland's  first 
Millennium.  This  Joyous  occasion  Is  pnly 
marred  by  the  absence  In  our  country  of 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Poland.  Cardinal  Wy- 
szynakl  The  Communist  regime  declared 
htm  persona  non  grata  because,  according 
to  Mr.  Oomulka's  recent  statement,  he  is 
guilty  ot  "wanting  to  win  Poland  over  to  the 
West."  For  Mr.  Oomulka.  Poland's  history 
began  only  when  his  poet-war  Communist 
government  came  to  power  by  the  grace  of 
the  Soviet  benefactors.  But  33  million  Poles 
in  Poland,  and  12  million  people  of  Polish 
heritage  In  the  Free  World  know  that  Poland 
never  waa  and  never  wUl  be  part  of  the  Asi- 
atic East  and  will  remain  faithful  to  Its  thou- 
sand years  old  ties  with  Western  civilization. 

And  this  Poland  we  salute  tonight.  We 
salute  her  glorlotis  paat.  We  salute  her  cour- 
ageous present.  And  we  pray  for  her  hope- 
ful future. 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Gxrmaxn] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  learn  the  President 
has  publicly  acknowledged  the  need  for 
substantial  Increases  In  social  security 
benefits. 

Under  the  President's  proposals,  the 
minimum  monthly  payments  to  any 
worker  regularly  employed  for  25  years 
would  be  Increased  up  to  $100  This 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  Increase  In 
the  total  Income  allowed  to  persons  who 
continue  to  work  after  reaching  retire- 
ment ase. 

Though  these  proposals  made  by  the 
President  would  lend  temporary  relief 
to  the  problem  of  Inadequate  social  se- 
curity benefits,  it  would  In  no  way  serve 
to  meet  these  problems  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  Congress  should  not  have  to  be 
faced  with  this  problem  of  periodic  ad- 
justments In  social  security  benefits  and 
our  senior  citizens  should  not  have  to 
wait  2.  5,  10,  or  15  years  for  a  reluctant 
Congress  to  take  legislative  action  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  benefits. 

What  Is  needed  Ls  a  realistic  and  elas- 
tic system  of  social  security   payments 


that  will  closely  adhere  to  our  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
18292,  which  In  my  mind  would  provide 
such  a  system  of  payments.  It  accom- 
plishes this  by  providing  an  escalation 
clause  whereby  any  2 '/2 -percent  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  index  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  matching  rise  in  social  secu- 
rity l)eneftts. 

Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  create 
an  extreme  hardship  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  must  rely  upon  a  small  fixed 
pension.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  should 
be  our  task  to  come  forth  with  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  these  citizens,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  Nation, 
an  adequate  Income  on  which  to  subsist. 
They  should  not  be  restrained  to  a  fixed 
pension  while  the  cost  of  living  leaps 
far  ahead.  Under  the  type  of  legislation 
that  I  have  Introduced,  this  problem  of 
fixed  pensions  and  rising  costs  of  living 
would  no  longer  exist. 

I  call  upon  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues In  helping  to  overcome  this  prob- 
lem and  ask  that  we  not  stand  Idly  by 
while  rising  costs  of  living  rob  our  soclaj 
security  beneficiaries  of  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 


DEMONSTRATION    CITIES    ACT 
OP  196€ 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GilliganI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  take  action  on  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966.  We  have  a  rare 
opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  against  pov- 
erty, hopelessness,  despair,  and  crime. 
The  most  pressing  domestic  problem  of 
our  time  is  the  problem  of  the  American 
city,  and  a  solution  must  be  found.  The 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966  is  a 
beginning.  It  provides  the  means  by 
which  neighborhoods  may  be  revived, 
crime  eliminated,  poverty  defeated,  and 
offers  our  citizens  a  better  chance  to 
achieve  the  full  promise  of  our  inalien- 
able rights— those  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

We  have  present  statutes  that  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  the  cities,  but  these 
stress  renewal  of  urban  areas.  This  Is 
not  enough.  The  Demonstration  Dties 
Act  brings  a  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  those  citizens  who  live  in 
urban  areas.  The  cities  are  being  sub- 
merged by  disease  and  despair,  jobless- 
ness and  hopelessness,  poverty,  and  dis- 
order. The  quality  of  American  urban 
life  Is  being  threatened  on  all  sides. 
This  bin  will  coorduiate  present  physical 
and  social  renewal  programs  Into  one 
single  attack  on  urban  problems.  It  will 
provide  approval  of  program  by  local 
governments  as  well  as  widespread  citi- 
zen participation.  It  is  a  bold  step  for- 
ward. Incorporating  the  best  of  the  past, 
and  the  hope  of  the  future. 


Support  for  the  enactment  of  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  has  come  from 
many  and  varied  sources  throughout  the 
country,  including  chief  executives  of 
major  corporations,  leading  businessmen, 
all  levels  of  government  leadership,  citi- 
zens interested  in  people  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  places  In  wiaich  children 
must  grow  up. 

In  Metropolitan  Cincinnati,  which  is 
the  iTth  largest  of  metropolitan  areas  by 
population  as  of  December  1.  1965.  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  has  received 
enthusiastic  support.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  received  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  Honorable  W.  C.  Wlchman, 
city  manager: 

ConifTessman  John  J.  Gn,ucAN, 
U2  Cannon  House  Office  Building: 

I  have  met  today  with  representatives  of 
public  and  private  agencies  of  Cincinnati 
who  are  Involved  with  the  alma  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Demonstration  Cities  BUI. 
:  have  been  authorized  by  them  to  express 
•jielr  endorsement  of  the  concept  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Bill  and  indicate  to 
Tou  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
preparation  of  an  application.  Your  support 
would  be  appreciated  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  House  for  action.  The  agencies  rep- 
resented were  Community  Action  Commis- 
sion, Better  Housing  League.  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Youth,  Board  of  Education,  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati Hospital  Council.  Human  Relations 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation, Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County,  Recreation  Conxmlsslon, 
Park  Board,  Hamilton  County  Welfare  De- 
pa.'tment,  CouncU  of  Churches,  Family  Serv- 
ices. Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Metropolitan 
Housing  Association  and  the  Planning  Com- 
nilsslon. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  vote  for  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  To 
me,  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  step  forward 
to  fulfill  our  hopes  and  expectations  for 
life  m  the  American  city. 


STATUS  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION 
Ellis.  89TH  CONGRESS.  2D  SES- 
SION, AS  OF  FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  14. 
1966 

Mr     ROUSH      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thLs  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
'he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
reporting  to  the  Hou.se  this  afternoon  of 
the  closing  supplemental  bill  for  the  ses- 
sion, the  appropriations  business,  after 
months  of  waiting  upon  enactment  of 
some  of  the  necessary  authorization  bills, 
l5  at  long  Isist  moving  toward  conclusion. 
Adoption  of  the  closing  supplemental  in 
the  House  next  week  will  draw  that  phase 
of  the  work  to  a  close. 

The  Senate  has  now  passed  all  14  bills 
sent  tc  It  this  session.  They  are  waiting 
•or  the  closing  supplemental. 

Three  bills  are  In  conference:  Labor- 
HFW,  on  which  virtually  full  agreement 


has  been  reached:  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bill,  set  down  for  conference  early 
next  week;  and  the  State-Justlce-Com- 
merce-Judiciary  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
today.  It  also  will  be  in  conference  next 
week.  And  then,  conference — presum- 
ably— on  the  closing  supplemental.  So 
that  there  Is  every  basis  of  expectation 
that  the  appropriation  bills  will  not  de- 
lay the  adjournment. 

HOUSE    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  our  practice 
of  keeping  Members  and  others  current- 
ly posted  in  the  matter,  and  under  leave 
to  extend,  I  include  two  updated  tables 
on  the  status  of  the  appropriations  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  table  is  a  summarization  of 
the  totals  of  the  appropriation  budget  re- 
quests and  amounts  approved;  the  sec- 
ond one  is  a  more  detailed  Itemization  by 
bills. 

Counting  the  closing  supplemental  as 
reported  to  the  House  today — that  is, 
assuming  no  floor  change — the  House, 
in  all  15  bills  of  the  session — 2  supple- 
ments for  fiscal  1966  and  13  bills  for  fis- 
cal 1967 — has  considered  budget  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  of  $130,791  mil- 
lion. AgEiinst  that,  the  House  will  have 
approved  $130,531  million  In  appropria- 
tions, a  net  reduction  overall  of  some 
$260  mUlion. 

One  of  the  15  bills  were  reported  ai;d 
adopted  unchanged  from  the  budget; 
that  was  the  defense  supplemental  last 
spring. 

Twelve  of  the  fifteen  bills  were  cut 
below  the  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions. 

Two  of  the  fifteen  bills  were  reported 
and  adopted  above  the  budget.  The 
Labor-HEW  bill  was  $490  million  above. 

The  Defense  bill  for  1967  was  $952 
million  above  the  budget,  the  principal 
reason  being  the  addition  of  $569  million 
for  pay  of  some  108,000  military  per- 
sonnel on  duty  on  July  1,  1966,  above  the 
number  originally  budgeted. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  exclude  the 
defense  bills  of  the  session — that  is,  the 
defense  supplemental  of  last  spring,  the 
regular  defense  bill  for  1967,  and  the 
military  construction  bill  for  1967 — and, 
again,  counting  the  p>ending  supplemen- 
tal bill  as  reported,  the  House  will  have 
made  a  net  reduction,  overall,  of  $1,117 
million  from  the  budget  requests  for  ap- 
propriations in  the  12  nondef ense  bills 
of  the  session. 

TOJAL  CONORESSION.\L  ACTION 

Including  the  military  construction  bill 
on  which  the  conference  report  has  been 
filed,  11  bills  have  cleared  In  the  Con- 
gress— 2  supplements  for  fiscal  1966  and 
9  regular  bUls  for  fiscal  1967;  $113,202.- 
529,457  of  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions were  reduced  in  the  aggregate  to 
$112,391,838,801— a  cut,  overall,  of  $810.- 
690.656  as  measured  by  the  traditional 
appropriations  method  of  counting. 
liiat  situation  will,  of  course,  change  as 
the  remaining  bills  clear  to  the  President. 

BIU.S  PENDING  riNAL  DISPOSmON 

Aside  frwn  the  closing  supplemental 
reported  today,  there  are  three  bills 
pending  final  disposition. 


The  Labor-HEW  bUl,  which  the  House 
raised  by  $490  million  above  the  budget 
and  the  Senate  lowered  to  $390  million 
above  the  budget,  is  well  advanced  In 
conference.  It  will  finalize  at  a  total  well 
above  the  budget  requests. 

The  District  of  Columbia  bill  is  set  for 
conference  early  next  week.  It  Ls  below 
the  budget. 

The  State-Justlce-Commerce-Judlci- 
ary  bill  passed  the  Senate  today,  and  will 
also  be  in  conference  next  week.  It  is 
also  below  the  budget. 

APPROPRIATIONS    OUTLOOK 

It  Is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say  with 
absolute  certainty,  but  there  is  now  every 
basis  of  expectation  that  In  the  a^re- 
gate,  the  appropiiation  totals  of  the  15 
bills  for  this  session  will  probably  be 
within  the  overall  budget  requests  for 
appropriations  considered  in  those  15 
bills — in  fact,  perhaps  as  much  as  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars  below, 
even  after  counting  in  the  net  increases 
above  the  budget  in  the  defense  bill. 

There  are,  in  addition,  the  permanent 
appropriations  that  recur  under  standing 
law  without  annual  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  exact  amounts  cannot  be 
known  until  the  fiscal  year  is  over,  but 
the  tentative  estimate  in  the  budget  last 
January  was  about  $13,800  million. 
Counting  these — and  to  get  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  situation  they  must  be 
counted. — it  now  looks  like  appropriations 
this  session  will  roughly  approximate 
$144-$145  billion.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  session,  not  the  fiscal  year.  And  that 
would  compare  with  roughly  $119- 
$120  billion  last  session.  Most,  though 
by  no  means  all  of  the  approximate  $25 
billion  increase  between  the  two  sessions 
is  in  the  defense  area. 

The  figures  I  have  given  and  the  tables 
I  am  inserting  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
time-honored  and  generally  well-under- 
stood "appropriation"  concept.  The 
President's  spending  authority  budget  Is 
stated  on  the  slightly  different  "new  obll- 
gational  authority"  basis,  which,  how- 
ever, consists  largely  of  appropriations 
but  which  also  omits,  for  example,  "ap- 
propriations to  liquidate  prior  contract 
authority."  But  unlike  the  appropri- 
ations basis,  new  obligationai  authority 
includes  contract  authority;  public-debt 
borrowing  or  loan  authority;  and  reap- 
propriation  of  unobligated  balances  of 
prior  appropriations. 

And  generally  speaking,  the  President 
uses  the  new  obligationai  authority  basis 
in  his  statements  assessing  what  Con- 
gress has  done  and  is  doing  to  his  budg- 
etary pending  requests.  Moreover,  bills 
that  do  not  actually  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  but  which  mandate  addi- 
tional obligation  or  expenditure  rates  In 
advance  of  appropriation,  such  as  gen- 
eral pay-raise  bills,  and  bills  with  back- 
door appropriation  characteristics  get 
into  the  calculations  of  what  Congress 
has  done  and  is  doing  to  the  President's 
overall  budget  spending  requests.  So. 
there  are  these  differences  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  assessing  fiscal  prospects  and 
results — and  they  sometimes  lead  to  con- 
fusion. 

The  two  tabulations  follow : 
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8%anmary  of  totals  «/  appropruUion  amounis  in  Uu  appropriation  bilU,  89th  Cony.,  id  sets.,  to  Oct.  14,  1968 
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I  OoBitaapw  rafwrt  Ued  (pmdiai  Soar  acttoa). 


>  As  lapertod  Oct.  14  (pending  floor  oanslderaUon). 


THE   HONOR.^BI.E  JOE   L    FTVTNS 

Mr     RODSH      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unammoas  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.«ee  i  Mr  PfLTON]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  Include  extraneou.i  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  U  there  objection  to 
the  request  o!  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tf:uies..^ef  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  Sunda.v.  October  9.  1966. 
iMue  of  the  Na.shville  Tenne&sean  a  two- 
part  article  was  begun  on  our  v»^ry  dis- 
tinguished axid  able  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee and  aur  veo'  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Joe  L   Evins.  of  Smlthvllle. 

It  is  an  excellent  article.  thouKii  mere 
word.s  cannot  convey  a  complete  report 
of  his  ser^-lce  to  the  House,  the  people, 
and  hla  Nation. 


However,  I  wf/ujd  iikf  1,0  piat:e  in  liie 
RtcoRD  the  first  InstaUment  of  the  story 
of  JoK  L  Evins.  The  second  will  appear 
In  the  Sunday.  October  16.  1966.  edition 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  I  will 
also  place  it  in  the  Recoko  with  my  com- 
mendation for  its  consideration  by  all 
Members. 

The  article  is  aa  follows: 

A    RtarMO   Stab    Naxxo    Jos 
I'By  Max  York  and  Ed  Wtlllnghain) 

dMrTHvn.1.4,  TsMN  — When  Jos  Btins  was 
13  yeara  old.  iila  fatber  took  tilm  on  a  trip 
to  Waaiiington.  DC 

J  E  Evlns  allowed  his  son  a.11  the  alghta 
that  made  Washington  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion the  White  Houae,  the  Capitol,  the  mon- 
umenta.  all  of  it. 

Then  the  man  and  tb*  t>oy  dropped  by  to 
aay  hello  to  a  couple  of  Tennessee  congreaa- 
men,  Ewln  L  Davis  and  Cordell  Hull 


Young  Joe  Evins  looked,  listened,  and 
made  up  ills  mind.  He  wanted  to  be  a  con- 
gressman. 

Tuesday.   Oct.    18    will    t>e   Joe   Evlns   Day. 

People  from  throughout  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict oX  Tennessee  will  come  to  CookevUle  to 
watch  a  parade,  eat  barbecue,  listen  to 
speeches,  and  say  thanks  to  Joe  Evins,  U.S. 
Congressman. 

Today,  after  20  years  of  representing  the 
Fourth  District,  the  Congress  and  "hit 
people"  are  still  his  pjiaslon. 

"I've  heard  liim  say  many  times  that  tlil« 
Is  tl^ie  iiniy  thing  he  ever  wanted  to  do."  »ay» 
hU  wire.  Ann  Evim.  "There  was  never  » 
doubt  When  he  pets  to  feeUng  discouraged 
III  Washington,  he  ci.n  go  back  to  his  district 
and  he  feel.f  fine  again      It  Intoxicates  him.' 

Tennesseana  are  beginning  to  realize  tliat 
Evins  ;.s  ^ne  of  the  most  Influential  men  in 
Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  appropr.atlon 
subconunittee  on  Independent  o(Bce«.  he  l» 
the  man  two  dozen  federal  agencies  look  to 


jor  their  money.  They  spend  $15  billion  a 
vear — nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  federal 
budget. 

He  Is  also  chairman   of   the   House  Select 
Couinilttee   on   Small  Business  and  a  mem- 
ber uJ  the  pubUc  worlcs  subcommittee.  . 
EviNS  Is  tall,  gray-haired  and  handsome. 
He  has  a  strong  orator's  voice. 
He  Is  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  can 
fat    well    but    don't    have    to    wat<;h    their 
weight. 

He  Is  given  to  conservative  suits  and  dark. 
broad-brimmed  hats. 

Tennesseana  visiting  his  offlce  In  the  8&m 
Rayburn  house  offlce  building  get  a  warm 
pat  on  the  back,  as  If  they  were  friends. 

A  lot  of  them  apparently  are  Evin's 
strength  in  his  district  Is  such  that  he  is 
sometimes  unopposed  and  hasn't  had  strong 
opposition  since  his  first  term. 

Home  to  Joe  Evtns.  Democrat,  means 
SmlthvUle  and  the  two-storied  brick  colonial 
house  his  grandfather  built  on  East  Main 
SU-cet  about  1889. 

Evi.NS  was  born  55  years  ago  on  a  farm 
3Ut  from  SmlthvUle.  but  his  f.imlly  moved 
w  the  house  In  town  when  he  was  still  a 
child.  His  earliest  memortes  are  of  this 
house. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him."  says  Miss  WlHle  D  Gist,  now  of  Sparta. 
She  was  ills  tiilrd  grade  teacher  In  Smlth- 
vUle. "He  was  wearing  a  pink  blouse,  white 
trousers  and  a  skull  cap  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  little  bovs  I  ever  had  In  school. 
He  wiis  good-natured  and  he  liked  to  make 
speeches,  even  then.  I  knew  he  would  turn 
out  to  be  something  good 

"He  used  to  Invite  me  home  to  spend  the 
night  with  his  family.  I  rememt)€r  he 
would  always  shine  my  shoes  for  me.  He 
still  comes  by  to  see  me  now  and  then.  I 
always  get  a  Christmas  card  from  him.  Itn 
awfully  proud  of  him." 

Growing  up  In  SmlthvUle  was  much  like 
growing  up  anywhere  In  small  town  America. 
"I  lived  a  lot  around  the  courthouse," 
Evins  recalls.  "My  father  was  a  magistrate 
for  35  years  and  mayor  for  15  Everyt)Ody 
assumed  that  some  day  I  would  make  myself 
'jseful  to  the  people  of  the  area." 

The  courthouse  was  only  three  blocks 
from  the  house.  His  father  took  the  boy 
with  him  often  to  the  covirthouse.  the  may- 
or's ofnce,  and  to  the  state  senate  In  Nash- 
rllle  after   he   wa.<   elected    to   that   office. 

"Son,"  the  father  said,  "always  remember 
three  things.  Loyalty,  honesty  and  sincer- 
ity    Make  that  your  motto  " 

There  was  time  for  leB.i  serious  things  too. 
"When  I  was  a  teen-aper,  I  used  to  like  to 
hunt  possums,  coons  and  foxes,"  Evins  says. 
"I  had  some  l>eagle  hounds.  Used  to  go  out 
at  night,  build  a  rail  Are.  and  listen  to  the 
dogs  run.     No   time  for  that  these  days. 

"In  1926.  they  organized  the  first  football 
team  in.  the  count  v.  at  De  Kalb  County 
High  We  didn't  have  enough  uniforms  to 
eo  around.  There  wasn't  much  equipment. 
I  got  to  play  only  because  our  star  left  end 
broke  his  arm.  I  weighed  about  135 
pounds." 

Left  ends  weighing  135  pounds  were  not 
In  great  demand  at  'Panderbllt,  even  back 
then.  So  Joe  Evins  decided  on  the  next 
best  thing  He  became  the  manager  of  the 
football  team. 

"I  wrapped  ankles  and  looked  after 
equipment"  he  recalls.  "This  was  during 
the  la^t  years  of  the  Dan  MoGugln  era. 
The  depression  was  In  full  force. 

"The  manager  got  to  eat  at  the  training 
t&ble  This  helped  out.  I  was  the  agent 
for  the  laundry  in  my  fraternity.  Phi  Kappa 
Stgraa.  so  I  got  my  pressing  free  and  my 
laundry  at  a  reduced  rate.  I  wanted  to 
belp  work  my  way  through  college." 

He  graduated  from  Vanderbllt  in  1933. 
His  father  encouraged  him  to  enter  Cum- 
berland University  Law  School.  He  grad- 
uated In  1B34. 


"My  father  took  me  to  Nashville  to  see 
some  of  his  friends  in  the  legal  profession," 
Evncs  recall*.  "They  told  him  I  could  learn 
more  law  in  a  small  town.  I  would  just  be 
a  clerk  in  the  big  city.  So  I  came  back  to 
Smith  vlUe." 

Meanwtiile,  Etins  had  been  courting  Ann 
Smartt,  a  McMlnnvllie  girl  teaching  school 
in  his  hometown.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  beloved  Judge  R.  W.  Smartt. 

"He  was  gay,  llghthearted,  rather  daring." 
Mrs.  Evlna  says.  "1  was  staid.  Come  to 
tiiink  of  it,  he  was  exactly  as  he  is  now.  To 
me,  he  was  debonair.  He  had  no  Inhibitions. 
but  he  wasn't  wild.  He  was  outgoing,  spon- 
taneous. He  was  always  Interested  in  peo- 
ple rather  than  things,  not  material  things 
He  still   doesn't  like   to   talk   about   them." 

Evms  practiced  law  in  SmlthvUle  for  a 
while.  "The  year  1934  wasn't  a  good  year  for 
beginning  ventures.  The  depression  was 
still  on.  A  few  cases  came  along,  some  of 
them  by  way  of  the  pauper's  oath. 

One  case,  a  suit  Involving  the  school 
board,  came  before  his  future  father-in- 
law.  Judge  Smartt.  When  it  was  over,  the 
Judge  began  to  say  nice  things  about  Evtns 
and  hla  partner.     Evims  knew  he   had   lost. 

Once  Evins  and  Judge  Smartt  were  rettirn- 
ing  from  the  Lincoln  County  Fair.  They 
wanted  to  stop  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass 
of  buttermilk.  Ttxe  only  place  open  was  a 
roadhouse. 

"You  don't  want  to  stop  here,  do  you?" 
Evins  asked. 

"Sure,"  said  Smartt.  "This  place  has  been 
through  my  covirt.     It's  cleaned   up." 

By  then  ez-Congressman  Ewln  Davis,  the 
man  Evins  visited  as  a  boy  in  Washington. 
was  head  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
One  day  Evins  got  a  telegram  from  Davis 
offering  him  a  Job.  The  job  was  temporary 
and  was  available  only  if  funds  were  forth- 
coming.    Evins  took  the  job. 

"There  is  nothing  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary Job  in  Washington,"  Evins  says.  "I 
was  still  there  when  the  war  broke  out.  I 
was  married  and  had  two  children.  I  had  a 
vital  position  In  the  government,  but  I  fig- 
ured someone  else  could  do  the  jol:).  I  quit 
and  volunteered  for  the  Army." 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  major,  with  two  years  overseas. 
An  army  lawyer,  he  was  a  memtwr  of  a  board 
of  review  handling  black  market,  desertion 
in  combat,  security  and  fallure-to-fly  cases, 
in  E:ngland,  Prance  and  German v 

"I  was  scarcely  back  home,  when  people 
started  saying  this  would  be  an  opporttme 
time  to  return  to  Washington."  Evins  re- 
members. "This  was  a  new  era  and  the  GIs 
wanted  one  of  their  own  in  Congress.  I 
received  encouragement.  I  didn't  need 
much.  This  was  what  I  had  always  wantf-d 
Joe  Hatcher  predicted  in  ills  column  In  THE 
TENNESSEAK  that  I  would  run. 

"I  talked  It  over  with  my  father.  He  said 
for  me  to  make  up  my  own  mind.  I  decided 
to  run.  I  became  GI  Joe,  soldier-lawyer  and 
candidate  for  Congress." 

A  lot  of  people  figured  he  couldn't  win. 
They  were  wrong.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress on  Nov.  5,  1940. 

His  Fourth  District  is  vast,  spreading  over 
23  countlee  south,  east  and  northeast  of 
Nashville.  It  reaches  from  the  Kentucky 
line  to  the  Alabama  border.  His  hometown 
of  Smlthvllle  Is  In  De  Kalb  County,  about  as 
close  to  the  center  of  his  district  as  you  can 
get. 

The  work  in  Washington  seems  to  take 
longer  each  year.  This  means  less  time  back 
In  the  district.  Even  then,  coming  home 
doesn't  mean  rest. 

"There  Is  always  somebody  knocking  at 
ills  door,"  says  Ramon  Adcock.  SmlthvUle 
attorney  and  friend  of  Evtns.  "The  phone 
is  always  ringing.  He  doesn't  try  to  get 
away.  I  guess  the  only  rest  he  gets  Is  on  the 
train  trip  back  and  forth  to  Washington. 
He  doesn't  like  to  fly. 


"He's  a  Congressman,  period.  His  only 
passion  is  doing  his  job  well.  He  has  no 
other  hobby.  He's  very  religious.  When 
you  are  out  campaigning  and  11  o'clock 
comes  on  Sunday  morning,  he's  going  to  find 
a  church" 

Those  knocks  on  the  door  down  In  Smlth- 
vUle can  mean  Just  about  anything.  On  a 
recent  visit,  a  drunk  dropped  by  at  6  a.m  , 
wanting  passes  to  the  cour.ty  fair. 

A-sk  people  In  the  district  what  Joe  Extns 
has  dotie  for  them  raid  you  get  a  variety  of 
answers.  They  point  to  big  projects  like  the 
Cordell  Hull  and  Tim's  Ford  dams.  But  one 
family  treasures  a  letter  from  Joe  Evins  tell- 
ing them  that  Uncle  Sam  will  go  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  bringing  the  mail  up  a  rural  road 
to  their  hou.se.  This  Is  more  Important  to 
them  than  a  dam. 

"I've  been  around  with  him  In  the  dis- 
trict," Adcock  says.  "It's  amazing  how  many 
people  stop  to  thank  him  for  a  letter  he 
wrote.  If  you  write  to  him,  vuu  get  an 
answer." 

Like  most  politicians,  Evtns  is  a  story 
teller. 

"I  remember  one  year,  I  made  a  commence- 
ment address  at  Belfast  High  School."  he 
tells.  "We  had  a  good  crowd.  I  thought 
the  speech  was  acceptable.  The  next  Au- 
gust, in  the  primary,  I  carried  every  precinct 
in  the  county,  except  Belfast." 

Evins  also  likes  to  tell  aix)Ut  the  time  he 
was  down  In  the  district  after  six  years  In 
Congress.  Naturally,  he  Imagined  he  was  a 
well-known  figure.  One  day  he  picked  up 
a  hitchhiker  who  wanted  the  name  of  ills 
benefactor. 

"I'm  J.  E.  Evins'  son." 

"Oh,  you're  the  one  who  raises  walking 
horses?" 

"No.     That  was  my  brother." 

"Now  I  know."  the  man  said.  "You're 
Judge  Sniartt's  son-in-law !" 

Evins  laugh.s  with  his  listeners. 

"I  can't  remember  his  ever  missing  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  anyone- — even  Republi- 
cans," says  Dick  Mitchell,  a  Cookevllle  attor- 
ney who  is  counsel  for  E^tns'  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  "He  doesn't  over- 
look anybody. 

"He  knows  the  pulse  of  his  district.  When 
he  Is  in  the  district,  he  stops  at  every  country 
store.  He  knows  how  to  talk  to  them  and 
they  don't  mind  talking  with  him.  He  is 
more  completely  atune  with  his  constituents 
than  any  politician  I  know." 

Mitchell  recalls  a  Cookevllle  rally  a  while 
back.  There  were  many  people  there.  It 
had  been  a  long  day  that  had  stretched  well 
Into  the  night.  Members  of  the  campaign 
party  were  ready  to  go  back  to  the  motel. 

But  EviNs  remembered  a  man  who  once 
was  a  political  leader.  Now  he  was  retired 
from  politics,  and  ill.  Evins  wanted  to  go 
by  and  pay  his  respects.  The  old  man  was 
happy  to  see  him. 

"This  man  wasn't  In  politics  any  more,' 
Mitchell  says,     "He  couldn't  help  Joe. 

■■Joe  is  Just  that  kind  of  guy. 

■"Thoughtful." 


\^ETNAM 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FarnumI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
continuing  examination  of  our  Nation's 
involvement  in  the  situation  in  Vietnam, 
I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  studi'ing  a 
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number  >:  documents  which  provide  In- 
sight '.Mo  Uit'  events  that  have  taken 
place  iJi  that  troubled  area  of  the  world. 

On  Sei)l>':r.r>^r  29.  1966.  I  In  trod  iced 
Into  '.he  Hecurj  some  re.su!t-^  nf  my  long 
and  thoughtful  review  or  '.»-.!•<  rr.fitter. 
Since  then  in  my  contlnuir  <  =•■;  ly  I  lave 
come  across  further  mAic-"..i.  which 
wouJd  be  of  additional  :nt*Tt>:  •.  i  all  who 
study  our  contemporary   si'  ;a::  )n 

From  tYeedom  Hnu--'^  : ".  .nv^a  Ycrk  I 
have  ob'ained  one  of  tr,t>;.-  sprinted  doc- 
uments, with  permission  to  reproduce  Its 
contents,  and  I  have  asked  imanlrious 
consent  to  print  in  the  Rtcord.  at  the  end 
of  tiiese  remarks,  the  contents  of  that 
document  which  contains  a  statement  of 
the  views  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  In  a  letter 
written  shortly  belore  his  death,  along 
with  a  brief  article  by  John  P.  Riche 
whicn  originally  appeared  in  the  Re- 
porter magazine  of  December  16.  965 
Both  Mr  Stever^son  and  Mr  Roche  vere 
replying  to  critics  of  United  State.s-^'let- 
narn  jxihcy  and  the.r  Commet^.u  are 
worthy   >f  note  here 

First  however,  and  to  further  aid  It  an 
understanding  of  the  Vietnam  sltuaJon. 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  12-year  chrcnol- 
ogy  if  events  relative  to  Vietnam  wtiich 
I  have  drawn  together  from  several  i)ub- 
llshed  sources.  The  chronology  which 
originally  appeared  in  a  certain  pub  ica- 
tion— Vietnam  Perspectives.  August 
1965 — provided  the  germ  for  this  se<3uen- 
tlal  li.stint:  I  have  attem;)t/xl  to  craw 
togell-.-r  :urther  Lnformat:.>:.  •.  >  bring  up- 
to-date  t."..i'  .'!„.:, a'.  cJ.r.  ;. ;.  -v  ■  and  the 
results  A.'-  i.-.^rr-s;:  ^  ;i;,j  ^s,-:  ..  enough 
to  deser-.e  ::  u-,-;  :  .r'.her  careful  s-Udy. 
Therefor*'  I  pr--f".'  here  this  "Chrcnol- 
ogy  T.  Vietnam  '  covering  events  irom 
May  1954  through  September  27.  1956: 
Chronoloct  or  Bvxrcre  RiXATrvB  to  Vistwam. 
Mat    1954   Tiirovch   Sfptimbkh    19<J6 

M«T  8-July  21  —  Oeneva  Conference  on  In- 
dochina Joint  ehmlrmen:  Great  Britain  and 
USSR  r-^n ferri-z-e  members;  Prance,  the 
United  States.  Communist  China.  CambxlU. 
Laos  Vietnam,  and  the  Vletm:nh  r^lme. 
Agreemeiita  dgned  July  20  and  21  P-ovl- 
■lon<:  1  I  Partition  of  Vietnam  Into  the 
North  and  South  at  17th  parallel.  (2)  Re- 
•trlctlor.s  '>r.  f  >re!(fi,  military  ba5(«.  person- 
n«l,  and  increased  armament*.  |3»    Election* 
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January  1  —  B,i»ed  on  the  pentalateral 
•greementB   if  December  1950.  United  Statea 
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promlaea  direct  aid  for  iupport  of  the  Vlet- 
nameae  Armed  Forces. 

February  5  — First  In  a  series  of  land  re- 
form laws  decreed  by  Premier  Diem 

February  13  —U3  UUltary  Amistance  Ad- 
visory Group  (MAAO)  a^stimes  training  of 
South  Vietnamese  Army  after  command  au- 
thority by  French  Is  relinquished 

February  19  — Southeast  Asia  CoUectlTe 
Defense  Treaty  (SEATO)  with  Its  protocol 
covering  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
cocnes  Into  effect 

March  7 —United  Statea  and  South  Viet- 
nam sign  agreement  to  supplemeiit  agree- 
ment of  September  1951  for  economic  co- 
operation 

March  29 — Armed  revolt  of  Blnh  Xuyen 
political  bandit-group  In  Saigon,  later  to  be 
Joined  by  elements  of  the  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa 
Hoa  religious  sects  In  the  southern  provinces. 

April  17. — South  Vietnamese  government 
appeals  to  U.N.  staUng  that  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  are  violating  the  Geneva 
agreenaents  by  preventing  the  migration  of 
northerners   Into  South   Vietnam. 

May  10  — New  Cabinet  formed  by  Premier 
Diem. 

July — First  appearance  in  South  Vietnam 
of  cx>mmunl8t  propaganda  Uterattire  signed 
by  North  Vietnam's  "National  United  Front." 

July  1-7 — France  relinquishes  command 
authority  over  Vietnamese  Navy  and  transfers 
Nha  Prang  Alrbase  to  control  of  Vietnamese. 

July  30 — -Elections  scheduled  by  Oeneva 
Agreetnents  for  this  date  not  held.  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  rejects  invitation  of 
the  North  Vietnam  regime  to  discuss  such 
elections  observing  that  In  North  Vietnam, 
the  people  could  not  express  themselves  free- 
ly, and  that  falsified  votes  in  the  North  could 
cancel  out  votes  In  South  Vietnam 

Augtist  16. — Last  French  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Vietnam  leaves  Saigon. 

October — Blnh  Xuyen  polltlcal-bandit 
group  defeated  as  an  organized  Insurgent 
force. 

October  33 — National  referendum  depose* 
former  Einperor  Bao  Dal.  since  March  7,  1949, 
head  of  State  of  Vietnam.  Ninety-eight  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  show  preference  for 
Premier  Diem. 

October  36 — Republic  of  Vietnam  pro- 
claimed by  Ngo  Dloh  Diem  who  becomes  Its 
flnst  President. 

December  13. — UB.  consulate  In  Hanoi 
closed. 

January  —Vietnamese  Army  units  take  Tay 
Nlnh,  main  Cao  Dal  political  center,  which 
leads  to  breakup  of  Oao  Dal  armed  Insur- 
gency Agreement  on  February  28  between 
Vietnam  Government  and  Cao  Dal  legalizes 
the  sect's  religious  practices  but  forbids  Its 
engaging   In  political  activities. 

February  13. — Tran  Van  Soal,  leader  of 
Hoa  Uoa  faction,  surrenders.  Ba  Cut.  an- 
other leader  captured  April  13,  leading  to 
breakup  of  organized  Hoa  Hoa  armed  In- 
surgency 

March  4  — Oeneral  elections  for  South 
Vietnam's  133-mamb«r  National  Constituent 
Assembly.  Victory  goes  to  the  National  Rev- 
olutionary Movement  and  other  parties 
supporting  President  Diem. 

April  6 — Vietnam  Oovernment  announces 
It  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  ICC 
and  restates  its  wUllcgness  to  support  Viet- 
nam-wide elections  when  conditions  In 
North  Vietnam  allow  for  a  tree  vote 

July  4. — Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembly 
unanimously  approves  draft  constitution 
providing  for  a  strong  executive  and  with 
safeguards  for  Individual  citliens.  President, 
whose  term  Is  five  years,  has  power  to  veto 
ail  legislation  of  the  unicameral  parliament 
and  may  rule  by  decree  when  National  As- 
s«mbly  is  not  In  session. 

July  6 — XJB  Vice  President  Rlctxard  Nixon 
visits  Vietnam,  hands  letter  to  President 
Diem   from  President   Elsenhower  In   which 


President  Klsenhower  declares  he  Is  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

October  S6. — South  Vietnam's  first  congu- 
tutlon  Ls  promulgated.  National  Consut- 
uent  Assembly  Is  officially  made  Into  a  Na- 
tional Assembly. 
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January  3. — ICC  reports  that  t>etween  De- 
cember 1955  and  August  1956  neither  of  the 
Vletnams  have  been  observing  their  obllga- 
tlons  under  the  armistice  agreement  of  1954. 

May  ^19. — President  Diem  visits  the  Unit- 
ed States,  addressing  a  joint  session  of  Coq- 
gree*  on  May  9.  Joint  communique  issued  by 
President  EUentiower  and  President  Diem. 
May  11,  declares  that  both  countries  will 
work  toward  a  "peaceful  unlflcatlGn"  of 
Vietnam. 

Jtily  29. — United  States  opens  consulate  In 
Hue. 

October  33. — U-S.  MAAO  and  USIS  Instal- 
lations bombed  In  Saigon:  UJ8.  personnel  In- 
Jured. 
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January  4. — L<axge  Communist  guerrilla 
band  attacks  plantation  north  of  Salgoc 
showing  the  steady  Increase  of  Communist 
armed  activity  In  South  Vietnam  since  mld- 
1957. 

May  17. — Ncwth  Vietnamese  liaison  mlaelOE 
to  ICC  withdraws  from  Saigon. 

September  10 — South  Vietnam  and  France 
sign  agreement  for  French  aid  to  the  Viet- 
namese Qovemment's  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram— 1,490  mllUon  francs. 
i»sa 

May  13. — Japan  signs  World  War  n  repara- 
tions and  loan  agreement  with  South  Viet- 
nam. 

July  8. — Communist  guerrlllaa  attack  Viet- 
namese mlUtary  base  at  Blen  Hoa.  Several 
VS.   MAAO    personnel    killed   and   wounded 

July  10. — Ho  Chi  Minh,  head  of  the  Nortfc 
Vietnamese  Comxnumat  regime  statea  in  Rrd 
Flag,  Belgian  Communist  publication,  that 
"we  are  building  socialism  In  Vietnam,  but 
we  are  building  It  In  only  one  part  of  tbe 
country,  while  In  the  other  part  we  still  havf 
to  direct  and  bring  to  a  close  the  middle- 
class  democratic  and  an tl- Imperialist  revo- 
lution." 

August  30. — National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment and  other  pro-government  poUtlcal  par- 
Uee  win  majority  In  South  Vietnam's  Na- 
tional Assembly  In  second  national  elections 

November  14. — Prance  and  Vietnam  InlUal 
agreement  In  Saigon  for  settlement  of  finan- 
cial claims  between  the  two  countries  and 
for  a  French  loan  of  7  billion  (old)  francs 
(about  tl*  million)  and  a  credit  of  11  blUloc 
(Old)  francs  (about  $23  million)  for  pur- 
chase of  capital  equipment  by  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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April  17  -  North  Vietnam  protest  to  chair- 
men of  1954  Geneva  Conference  (Great  Brit- 
ain and  USSR,  (against  "formidable"  in- 
crease in  .American  military  personnel  m 
South  Vietnam:  accuse  U.S.  of  turning  South 
Vietnam  InU)  "U  3.  mlUtary  base  for  prepara- 
tion of  new  war." 

April  30  —Commute*  for  Progress  and  Ub- 
erty,  a  group  of  18  Vietnamese,  opposed  to 
present  government,  send  President  Diem  a 
letter  demanding  drastic  admlnlstraUve,  eco- 
nomic   and  military  reforms 

May  5 — U.S.  announces  MAAO  will  be  In- 
creased by  year's  end  from  327  to  685  at  re- 
quest of  Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam 

June- -October — Increase  of  Commiuilst 
guerrilla  activity  In  South  Vietnam. 

July  20— National  Assembly  delegation 
leaves  Saigon  for  8-week  visit  to  United 
.states 

N'>vember  10--ftcuth  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment prot^stji  to  ICC  that  Communist  at- 
ucks  in  the  Kontum-Plelku  area  in  Octob« 
involved    regular    army    forces    from   Norto 
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V'etnam  entering  through  Laos:  that  stich 
actions  constituted  open  aggression,  planned 
and  commanded  by  high-ranking  officers, 
directing  regular  forces  trained  In  North 
Vietnam  and  employing  weapons  made  In 
North  Vietnam  and  other  communist  coun- 

Nnvember  11.— Military  coup  attempted  by 
oarairoop  battalions  led  by  Col.  Nguyen  Van 
rai  and  Lt  Col.  Vuong  Van  Dong.  Besiege 
nresldenUal  palace. 

November  12.— Loyalist  troops  enter  Sai- 
gon and  subdue  rebels. 

Noveniber  16.— Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  President 
Dlems  brother  and  political  adviser,  an- 
nounces President  Dlem's  plan  to  appoint 
new  Government  and  to  introduce  a  far- 
reaching  reform  program  based  on  reports  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  of  a  French  study 
group. 
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February  6. — President  Diem  announces 
his  administrative  reform  program. 

February  7.— President  Diem  announces 
his  candidacy  for  reelection  in  the  presl- 
deniittl  elections  to  be  held  April  9. 

March  10. — Newly  formed  National  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  an- 
nounces a  guerrilla  offensive  against  the 
Government  to  prevent  holding  of  elections 

on  April  9. 

y^prii  3  —Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic 
Relations  signed  In  Saigon  between  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  Treaty 
ratified    by    Vietnamese   National    Assembly, 

June  14. 

April  9.— President  Diem  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent The  re-elected  by  overwhelming  ma- 
lority  In  Vietnamese   presidential   elections. 

May  11-13. — Vice  President  Johnson  In 
South  Vietnam.  Joint  communique  of  May 
13  says  additional  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  will  be  given  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam in  Its  fight  against  Communist  guer- 
rilla forces. 

August  2 —President  Kennedy  states  that 
the  United  States  will  do  all  possible  to  save 
South  Vietnam   from   communism. 

October  11.— At  White  House  news  confer- 
ence President  Kennedy  nnnounces  that  he 
J  sending  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  South 
Vietnam  to  Investigate  the  military  situation 

there. 

October  18.— President  Diem  declares  a 
state  of  emergency  In  South  Vletnajn;  begins 
a.  series  of  consultations  with  Gen.  Maxwell 
D  Taylor 

November  16— With  the  approval  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  following  the 
recommendations  In  Gen.  Taylor's  report, 
Preeldent  Kennedy  decides  to  bolster  mili- 
tary strength  of  South  Vietnam  but  not  to 
commit   U.S.   combat   forces   at   this   Ume. 

December  8— US.  EH'partnient  of  State 
publishes  "white  paper'  stating  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  threatened  by  a  "clear  and 
present  danger"  of  Communist  conquest. 

December  14. — Increased  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  pledged  by  President  Kennedy. 
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January  4. — Joint  United  Btalee-South 
Vietnamese  communique  announces  "broad 
economic  and  social  program"  to  raise  living 
standards. 

February  8. — United  States  reorganizes 
South  Vietnam  military  command;  estab- 
lishes new  "U.S.  Military  Assl«tance  Com- 
mand. Vietnam"  under  General  Patil  D. 
Harkins. 

March  17. — Soviet  news  agency,  Tass,  pub- 
lishes Soviet  Ministry  note  to  the  signatories 
of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements,  charging  U.S. 
oJ  creating  "a  serious  danger  to  peace"  by  Ita 
"interference"  In  South  Vletiiam  and  de- 
mands Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  UJ3. 
forces. 

Apr.l  20— National  Assembly  pledge*  sup- 
port to  President  Diem'i  plan  to  eatablUb 
thou.iands  of  "strategic  hamlets"  In  tixa 
Ue&orig  Delta  area. 


May  22.— Pr«*ldent  Diem  promulgates  the 
protection  of  morality  laws,  prohibiting  all 
dancing  and  beauty  contests.  Prostitution 
and  "uuBfttviral  methods"  of  birth  conUol 
declared  Illegal. 

June  2. Indian  and  Canadian  members  of 

ICC  find  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  subversion 
and  covert  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 
Polish  members  reject  charge. 

June  26. — National  Assembly  votes  to  ex- 
tend Its  term  of  office  to  August  1963,  ex- 
plaining that  to  hold  elections  at  this  time 
would  tie  down  troops  needed  In  the  flght 
against  Communist  guerrillas. 

October  26.— National  Assembly  extends 
President  Dlem's  Mnergency  powers  to  rule 
by  decree  by  1  yeax. 

December  29. — Saigon  announces  that  of  a 
total  of  11,182  strategic  hamlets  to  be  built. 
4,077  have  been  completed,  housing  39  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnam's  population. 
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April  8-10. — SEATO  Ministerial  CouncU 
Issues  communique  from  Paris  on  April  10 
stating  "concern  over  the  continuing  and 
widening  threats  to  security"  of  the  treaty 
area.  Notes  that  "considerable  progress"  has 
been  made  In  South  Vietnam  In  Its  fight 
against  Communist  subversion  and  empha- 
sizes that  effective  measures  to  "prevent  and 
counter  subversion  continue  to  be  a  major 
task  facing  the  member  countries  .  .  ." 

April  17. — President  Diem  proclaims  an 
"open  arms"  campaign  to  convince  Vletcong 
guerrillas  to  give  up  their  weapons  and  re- 
turn to  the  side  of  South  Vietnam. 

May  8.— Riot  erupts  In  Hue  Involving 
Buddhist  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Buddha-s  birth  and  the  flying  of  Buddhist 
flags  on  that  day. 

June  3.— MarUal  law  imposed  In  Hue 
against  Buddhist  demonstrations. 

June  7. — President  Diem  broadcasts  appeal 
for  calm  and  makes  a  partial  concession  to 
Buddhist  demands  that  the  Government  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  for  the  Incidents  in 

Hue 

June  15.— Representatives  of  President 
Diem  and  the  Buddhist  leaders  reach  tenta- 
tive agreement  to  end  alleged  religious  dis- 
crimination. 

June  27.— Henry  Cabot  Lodge  nomin.ite<i 
by  President  Kennedy  to  be  next  Amba-ssador 
to  Vietnam,  succeeding  Frederick  Noltlng. 

July —Continued  agitation  by  Buddhist 
groups  against  alleged  religious  discrimina- 
tion by  Vietnamese  Government. 

August  21.— Martial  law  proclaimed 
throughout  South  Vietnam  by  President 
Diem  after  armed  police  and  government 
troops  raid  main  Buddhist  pagoda  of  Xa  Lol 
In  Saigon. 

August  22.— Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van  Mau, 
a  Buddhist,  resigns  as  does  Vietnam's  Am- 
bassador to  the^Unlted  SUtes,  Tran  Van 
Chuong  VS.  Department  of  State  Issues 
statement  deploring  Vietnam  Government 
action  against  pagodas. 

August  26.— U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presents  his  credentials   to  President 

Diem.  _      , 

September  5.— In  a  press  interview.  Presi- 
dent Diem  says  that,  "the  Government  con- 
siders this  (Buddhist)  affair  closed."  Denies 
reports  that  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  has 
taken  control  of  the  Government. 

September  14. — Presidential  decree  brings 
end  of  martial  law  In  Vietnam  effective  Sep- 
tember 16. 

September  21  .—Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
ordered  to  South  Vietnam  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  review  military  efforts  against  the 
Viet  Cong.  Both  In  Vietnam  from  Septem- 
ber 24  to  October  1. 

September  27. — Elections  held  for  123- 
member  National  Assembly.  All  candidates 
approved  In  advance  by  Government,  many 
unoppoMd  Including  President  Dlems 
brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  said  his  wife,  Mme. 
Nhu. 


October  2. — Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Taylor  report  to  President  Kennedy  and  the 
National  Security  Council  on  their  mission  to 
South  Vietnam.  Resulting  statement  says 
that  the  U.S.  will  conunue  its  "policy  of 
working  with  the  people  and  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  deny  this  country  to  com- 
munism and  to  suppress  the  externally  stim- 
ulated and  supported  Insurgency  of  the  Viet 
Cong  as  promptly  as  possible.  Elective  per- 
formance in  this  undertaking  Is  the  central 
object  of  our  f)olicy  In  South  Vietnam." 

October  8. — U.N.  General  Assembly  agrees 
to  send  factfinding  mission  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  Investigate  charges  of  Government 
oppression  of  Buddhists.  Invitation  to  do  so 
had  been  extended  by  Diem  government  on 
October  4. 

November  1. — Military  coup,  organized  by 
key  generals  of  the  armed  forces,  against 
Diem  regime,  lay  seige  to  Presidential  p£d.ace 
in  Saigon  which  is  captured  next  morning. 
President  Diem  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu,  escaped  but  are  captured  a  few  hours 
later  and  while  being  transported  to  rebel 
headquarters  In  an  armored  car  are  assas- 
sinated. Coup  leaders,  a  council  of  generals, 
headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  de- 
clare they  have  "no  political  ambitions." 
and  that  they  will  continue  the  light  against 
the  Communists. 

November  2 — Military  leaders  set  up  pro- 
visional Government,  naming  former  Vice- 
President  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho,  a  Buddhist,  as 
Premier.  Constitution  suspended  and  Na- 
tional Assembly  dissolved. 

November  4-^Premler  Ngoc  Tho  announces 
formaUon  of  mixed  miUtary-clvllian  Cabinet 
approved  by  military  leaders.  U.S.  recog- 
nizes new  provisional  Goverrunent  of  South 
Vietnam. 

November  22. — President  John  F.  Kennedy 
assassinated  In  Dallas,  Texas.  His  successor, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  November  24,  affirms 
U.S.  Intention  to  continue  its  military  and 
economic  support  of  South  Vietnam  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Communist  Viet  Cong. 
December  19-20. — Secretary  McNamara  and 
Director  of  CIA.  John  A  McCone.  In  Saigon 
to  evaluate  new  Ooverrunent's  war  effort 
against  Viet  Cong. 
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January  2. — Secretary  Rusk.  In  news  con- 
ference states  that  a  Vietnamese  Army  group 
in  the  delta  area  of  Vietnam  has  captured 
some  300,000  rounds  of  small  arm  ammuni- 
tion, mortars,  and  recollless  ammunition 
made  in  China,  Indicating  that  Himoi  was 
primarily  responsible  for  their  Infiltration 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

January  6. — Government  decrees  three- 
man  military  command  over  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary forces  and  Government:  Maj.  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Mlnh,  chief  of  State,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Tran  Van  Don  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Le  Van  Kim. 
January  30.— Military  coup  under  direction 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  ousts  MaJ.  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Mlnh. 

February  8. — M.iJ  Gen.  Khanh  announces 
a  new  Vietnamese  Government  with  himself 
as  Premier,  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh  as 
nominal  chief  of  state,  and  cabinet  of  both 
military  and  clvlUans  In  charge  of  adminis- 
tration. 

March  7. — MaJ.  Gen.  Khanh  announces  a 
1-year  reform  program  to  rebuild  South  Vlet- 
na'm's  political  and  admlnlBtratlve  structure 
and  raise  standard  of  living. 

April  13-15.-- SEATO  Ministerial  Council 
declares  the  defeat  of  Viet  Cong  as  "essential" 
to  the  securltv  of  southeast  Asia. 

May  12 — Secretary  Rusk  asks  NATO  mem- 
bers to  give  greater  support  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

June  12.— President  de  Gaulle  calls  for  an 
end  to  all  foreign  intervention  In  South 
Vietnam. 

June  23. — President  Johnson  appoints  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  be  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam. 

August  4.~Arter  attacks  by  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats   against   American   vessels 
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tn  International  waters.  President  Johnson 
orders  "sUr  actlnri"  against  "gynboats  ind 
certain  supportln,?  facilities  In  North  V  et- 
naLtn." 

Aug'-ist  5  — President  Johnson's  meaaagi'  to 
Oongresa;  Joint  resolution  Is  IntrodMced  "To 
promote  the  maintenance  of  mt^rnatlcnal 
peace  and  se<'!rlty  !n  southenat  Asia  " 

Aug'.ist  7  T' .s.  Congress  appr-.ves  s<_,'.th- 
eaat  Asia  re»<  lutlnn  Senate.  8»  3.  Ho  ise. 
41<M)i  Oen  Khanh  declares  state  of  en  er- 
gency  in  Vle'nair. 

AugT.i3t  :  1  President  Johnson  signs  south- 
east A3la  reeoiu-ion  Into  law  (Public  Law  38- 
406) 

August  16. — Oen  Khanh  elected  Preeld -nt 
by  Military  Revolutionary  Council;  Inst  Ula 
new  constitution  and  ousts  Oen  Duong  Tan 
ICnh  as  Chief  of  State. 

August  27  — Revolutionary  Council  dis- 
bands: n.  «r  Constitution  withdrawn.  Gen. 
Khanh.  Dvioni;  Van  Mlnh  and  Tran  Ttilen 
Khlem  n.inied  provisional  le>iders. 

August  j9  --Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh  named 
acting  premier  of  Vletnajn  to  head  caretaier 
gtrverr.mer.t  for  2  m   nths 

Beptemtx-r  3  Tier..  Kharh  resume*  pre- 
miership Oen  Du  jng  V^n  Mlnh  reeto-ed 
to  poaltlon  .as  Chief  --f  .'^tate 

September  13  B;iX)dlee8  coup  by  Brig. 
Oen.  Lam  Van  I'hdt  .-u^nst  Oen.  Khanh  In 
Saigon  Poroes  I  yal  to  Oen  Knanh  regiln 
control  .>f  CK,'. ernment- 

September  36 — Vietnam  High  Natlo  lal 
Council  inaugurated  and  charged  with  pre- 
paring new  constitution. 

October   20 — New   constitution   presented. 

October  3e — Phan  Khac  Suu  elected  Chief 

of  State   by  Vietnam  Revolutionary  Coun:ll. 

November     1  — Tran    Van     Huong    nan  ed 

Premier  of  Vietnam. 

December  4  —Military  leaders  announce 
that  they  will  support  Premier  Tran  Van 
Huong's  government. 

December  30  — Military  stage  purge;  dla- 
aolve  Hitfti  National  Cotincll  (provisional 
legislature  .  .  United  States  appeals  against 
the  military  takeover  of  power  and  the  d.A- 
■olatlou  of  the  civilian  imrllament.  Om. 
Khanh  supports  the  power  of  the  mlllury 
as  against  the  United  States  appeals,  and 
declares  that  the  Vietnam  forces  would  not 
flght  "to  carry  out  the  policy  of  any  foreign 
country  " 
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January  8. — South  Korea  sends  2.000  mJU- 
tary  advisnrs  to  South  Vietnam. 

January    27. — Premier    Huong    ousted    and 
Oen.  Khanh  Is  asked  to  solve  political  crtiJs. 
January    28.-  Nguyen    Xuan    Oaob    nomi- 
nated by  Oen    Khanh  as  acting  Premier. 

February  7 — US.  planes  strike  targets  In 
North  Vle'.nam.  U.S.  dependents  evacuated 
frocn  South  Vietnam 

February  1 1  -^secretary  General  U  Thant 
calls  for  International  negotiations  on  Viet- 
nam, either  In  or  out  of  the  United  Nations. 
February  liS  -  .A.-tned  P')rces  Council  states 
that  Phan  Huy  Quat  ha«  been  named  as  new 
Premier. 

Febru.iry  Id  -Army  and  Marine  uniu 
Bta(e  bloodless  ooup  In  Saigon  and  oust  Oen. 
Khanh 

February  19. — Qeu  Khanh  regains  control 
of  government. 

February  JC  Amied  Furc^  Council  de- 
mands r«^l^:   L-  f   Oen     Khanh. 

Febru.iry  2'.  <»•■:.  K.^anh  resigns  under 
praaaure   fr^ni   .Armed   Forces  Council. 

February  25  -North  Vleti.am  ofHclals  state 
peace  aegottations  would  be  corxsidered  if  all 
American  troops  were  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam 

February  38 — United  States  and  South 
'VWtaamese  officials  announce  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  decided  to  start  .-ontlnu- 
oam  limited  air  strikes  against  North  Vlet- 
B*in  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement 
March  I  —Premier  Phan  Huy  Quat  says 
will  be  no  peace  until  North  Vietnam 
lU  Infiltration  Into  South  VlotiMun. 


March  8  — Secretary  General  U  "Riant  pro- 
p<jses  that  the  US.  U.SSJl..  Great  Britain, 
FYance.  Communist  China,  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam  partlclpjate  In  a  preliminary 
conference 

March  9 — United  States  rejects  U  Thant's 
offer  until  North  Vietnam  stops  aggreasloo 
against  South  Vietnam. 

March  25. — President  Johnson  suggests  the 
prospect  of  economic  aid  to  both  Vletnams  if 
peace  Is  secured. 

April  1 — Seventeen  nonallgned  nations, 
meeting  in  Belgrade,  appeal  for  Immediate 
negotiations  in  Vietnam. 

April  7.— In  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. President  Johnson  stresses  US.  wlll- 
IngneoB  to  negotiate  and  suggests  a  tl  bil- 
lion aid  program  for  southeast  Asia. 

April  11. — North  Vietnam  denounces  Preel- 
dent  Johnson's  offer  for  peace  negotiations. 
April    12 — British   attempt,   through   Gor- 
don Walker,   to  meet  officials   In  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  unsuccessful. 

April  14.— United  States  urges  Hanoi  to 
consider  plea  of  17  nonallgned  nations  for 
pecu^e  talks 

May  4. — President  Johnson  requests  sup- 
pleo^ental  appropriation  of  (700  million  for 
Department  of  Defense  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam. House  of  Representatives  approves 
(408  to  7)  on  May  5.  Senate  approves  (88  to 
3 )  on  May  8. 

May  13 — Bombing  missions  on  North  Viet- 
nam halted. 

May  19. — Booiblng  missions  on  North  Viet- 
nam resumed. 

May  36. — U.S-SJi  announces  construction 
of  antiaircraft  missile  sites  are  underway 
around  Hanoi. 

June  7. — V3.  military  authorities  disclose 
that  American  military  strength  tn  Vietnam 
has  passed  the  50.000  mark. 

June  8— U.3.  military  oommand  In  South 
Vietnam  auihorleed  to  send  American  troops 
into  ootnbat  with  Vietnamese  forces  If  such 
"combat  support"  Is  requested  by  South 
Vietnam 

June  11  — Premier  Phan  Huy  Quat  resigns 
handing  reins  of  government  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

June  12. — Military  leaders  In  Saigon  be- 
gin formation  of  new  government.  Ma). 
Oen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  calls  for  a  "war 
govemmenf  and  an  all-inclusive  austerity 
policy  to  help  the  nation. 

June  16. — Secretary  McNamara  announces 
new  troop  movements  to  Vietnam  bringing 
total  to  over  70.000 

June  17  — MaJ.  Oen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
appoints  Brig.  Oen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  Pre- 
mier. 

June  18 — London  announces  that  British 
Commonwealth  wUl  send  flvc-nation  peace 
mission  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Wilson  to 
every  principal  capital  Involved  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  President  Johnson  welcomes  the 
proposal.  Secretary  Rusk,  In  Washington, 
says  United  States  would  not  question  make- 
up of  a  negotiation  delegation  on  Vietnam. 

June  20. — Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  presents 
26-p)oLnt  program  for  Ckjvemment.  Second 
article  In  new  convention  stresses  that  na- 
tional sovereignty  resides  In  the  armed  forces 
until  a  permanent  constitution  la  written. 
June  24.— Soviet  Union  rejects  British 
Commonwealth  delegation  and  suggests  they 
consult  directly  with  Hanoi  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  for  South  Vietnam. 

June  24.— Premier  Ky  shifts  curfew  in  Sai- 
gon, removes  some  privileges  of  government 
employees,  cuts  salaries  of  high  officials.  In- 
dicates he  wUl  close  38  dally  new8pa(>ers  for 
one  month  to  permit  consolidation  to  a  less 
unwieldy  number. 

June  29  — American  p>arstroop«rs  Join  for 
the  ■first  time  witii  South  Vietnamese  forces 
for  a  combined  crfTenslve  against  the  Com- 
munist stronghold  in  Zone  D 

Julv  1  -North  Vietnam  formally  re]ecu  a 
request  by  the  British  Commonwealth  peace 
•T.i-^i^!    :i  jn  Vietnam  for  talks  In  Hanoi. 


July  4. — Secretary  Rusk  says  the  VS.  has 
sought  In  vain  to  leam  what  North  Vietnam 
W'>uld  offer  In  exchant;'-  for  a  halt  of  the  air 
attacks 

July  10 — President  Johnson  declares  at  a 
press  conference  that  In  Vietnam  "we  com- 
mitted ovir  power  and  our  honor,  and  that 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  three  Presidents." 

July  14-21  —Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (reap. 
pointed  Ambassador  to  Vietnam)  and  De- 
fense Secretary  McN'ani;ira  confer  In  Saigon 
with  retiring  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor, 
General  WllUani  Westmoreland,  and  South 
Vietnamese  Premier  N^-uyen  Cao  Ky. 

July  15-22  —  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Av- 
erell  Harrlman  holds  Informal  talks  In  Mos- 
cow with  Soviet  Premier  Alexey  Kosygin. 

July  30  -  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  President  of  North 
Vietnam,  declares  that  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple In  the  North  and  In  the  South  have 
"united  like  one  man  and  are  determined  to 
flght  until  flnal  victory,  even  If  we  have  to 
go  on  fighting  another  6  years,  10  years,  or 
even  longer." 

July  38. — -President  Johnson  announces 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam 
wUl  be  Increased  from  75,000  to  125,000  and 
the  monthly  draft  raised  from  17.000  to 
35,000  and  that  the  U.S.  Is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss any  proposals.  Including  those  put  for- 
ward by  Hanoi,  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

President  Johnson  Instructs  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  'Oie  UJI.,  Arthur  Goldberg,  to 
undertake  continuous  mutual  consultations 
with  Secretary -General  U  Thant  and  asl;  the 
UN.  to  employ  Its  "resources,  energy  and  im- 
mense prestige"  In  finding  ways  "to  halt 
aggression  and  bring  peace  In  Vietnam." 

July  30. — Ambassador  Goldberg  informs 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  that  on  at  least  15 
occasions  In  the  past  4Vi  years  the  United 
States  had  initiated  or  supported  efforts  to 
resolve  the  Issues  in  Southeast  Asia  by  peace- 
ful negotiations. 

August  4. — Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
asks  Congress  for  $1.7  bUUon  In  extra  defense 
appropriations  to  wage  the  Vietnam  war;  the 
bill  authorizing  these  funds  is  signed  into 
law,  September  39. 

August  8  —The  United  States  declares.  In 
a  note  to  the  British  Government,  that  It 
"does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  another 
and  perhaps  more  prolonged  suspension  in 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,"  If  Hanoi 
gives  some  clear  Indication  of  "appropriate 
and  commensurate  action". 

August  13. — The  National  Assembly  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  approves  the  dispatch  of  a 
Korean  combat  division  to  Vietnam. 

August  18. — Australian  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Gordon  Menzles  announces  that  ad- 
ditional troops  are  being  sent  to  reinforce 
the  Australian  battalion  in  South  Vietnam. 

September  1  — In  a  Senate  address,  Sena- 
tor Mike  MANsrrrLD  lays  down  five  condi- 
tions for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict:  (1)  a  government  In  South 
Vietnam  produced  by  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions; (3)  two  separate  Vletnams  or  a  re- 
unified Vietnam  brought  about  by  the  "veri- 
fied expression  of  the  wish  of  the  people  in 
each  segment  ";  (31  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  North  and  South  Vietnam  fol- 
lowing International  guarantees  of  noninter- 
ference In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia: 
(4)  a  general  amne.sty  on  both  sides:  and 
(6^  a  cease-flre  and  stand-fast  willingly  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides. 

September  7  — Secretary  Rusk,  in  an  Inter- 
view recorded  for  Belgian  television,  declares 
"the  President  has  directed  me  as  Secreury 
of  State  to  explore,  to  exhaust,  every  political 
and  diplomatic  possibility  of  bringing  this 
matter  (in  Vietnam  |  away  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table  I  would  be  in 
Geneva  tomorrow  If  there  were  anyone  there 
to  talk  to  when  I  get  '. h^-ri'  ' 

September  39 — North  Vietnam  declares 
that  Amerlcjin  and  Vletnameso  pilot*  cap- 
tured m  Its  ternti'ry  will  be  treated  as  war 
criminals 
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October  4.— Pop>e  Paul  VI  files  to  New  York 
and  addresses  the  United  Nations  General  A«- 
senibiy.  where  he  makes  a  plea  for  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Vletnpm. 

October  14. — The  Department  of  DefenM 
orders  a  military  draft  caU  of  45.224  men  for 
December,  the  biggest  quota  since  the  Ko- 
reun  war. 

November  1 1  — Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  says  that  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam total  160,000  men  and  that  more  will 
be  sent  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

November  15. — The  State  Department, 
commenting  on  a  story  that  U  Thant  had 
told  Ambassador  Stevenson  In  the  fall  of  1964 
that  Hanoi  was  willing  to  send  an  emissary 
to  E.ingoon  to  talk  to  American  representa- 
tives, stated  that  "on  the  t-asls  of  the  total 
evidence  available  to  us.  we  did  not  believe 
at  any  time  that  North  Vietnam  was  pre- 
pared for  serious  peace  talk;}." 

November  17. — Commenting  on  a  story 
that  Hanoi  had  offered  during  the  May 
bombing  pause  to  begin  unconditional  peace 
talks  with  the  United  States,  the  State  De- 
partment said  that  a  few  days  after  the  pause 
was  over  the  French  Government  told  us 
that  It  had  had  a  talk  with  a  Hanoi  repre- 
sentative In  Paris,  who.  however,  had  made 
It  clear  that  Hanoi  was  still  insisting  on  prior 
conditions  that  were  clearly  unacceptable. 
The  talk  did  not  take  place  during  the  pause, 
the  Department  noted. 

December  1-2. — In  the  course  of  an  ofQclal 
peace  mission  by  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Michael  Stewart  in  Moscow.  Soviet  Foreign 
Umister  Andrei  Gromyko  declares  that  peace 
talks  on  the  Vietnamese  war  must  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  halting  of  U.S.  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  and  the  withdrawal 
of  VS.  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

December  9.— Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  in  an  Inter- 
rtew  with  British  Journalist  Felix  Greene, 
calls  President  Johnson's  offer  of  uncondi- 
tional talks  "absolutely  unacceptable". 

December  17. — President  Johnson,  at  the 
Pageant  of  Peace  ceremony,  declares  "once 
more'  that  the  United  States  wishes  "to 
discuss  an  honorable  peace  In  Vlet-Nam", 
blowing  "that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
further  delay  In  talking." 

December  18. — The  North  Vietnam  regime 
denies  It  is  seeking  to  open  peace  talks  with 
the  U.S.  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

December  24-25. — U.S.  and  Communist 
forces  In  Vietnam  observe  a  1-day  Christmas 
truce. 

December  25-26.— Upon  expiration  of  the 
30-hour  cease-tire.  General  WoEtmoreland 
issues  an  order  to  U.S.  and  allied  troops  not 
to  tire  unless  attacked;  heavy  Vletcong  at- 
tacks force  resumption  of  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  ground  offensive:  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  remain  suspended  until 
January  31. 

Deceml>er  29-January  3 — President  John- 
son sends  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
•tobassador  at  Large  Averell  Harrlman,  Am- 
bassador Arthur  J.  Ctoldberg.  and  others  to 
various  countries  In  a  major  diplomatic  effort 
'•0  settle  the  Vietnam  question. 

December  31 — Pope  Paul  VI  eends  mes- 
sages to  Moscow.  Peking.  Hanoi,  and  Saigon 
wglng  their  leaders  to  seek  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  i 
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January  6.— The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  publishes  a  report  by  Senator 
Mm  Mansfield  on  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam 
and  other  countries,  e.xpresslng  the  view  that 
»  "rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
^not  In  Immediate  prospect". 

January  7-13.— A  Soviet  delegation  headed 
3y  A.  N.  Shelepln,  SecreUrv  of  the  Central 
'^mmittee  of  the  CPSU.  visits  North  Vlet- 
".am.  stopping  off  en  route  at  Peking,  and 
'ifOis  an  agreement  on  "additional  Soviet 
Mastiujce"  to  the  Hanoi  refrtme. 

January  12.— Pre.qldent  Johneon.  In  his 
^late  or  the  Union  message,  pledges  the  U.S. 
•0  stay  in  Vietnam  "unUl  aggression  has  been 


stopped,"  but  declares  the  search  for  an  hon- 
orable settlonent  must  go  on. 

January  15-16. — Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  confer  In 
Saigon  and  agree  that  Vietnam  and  Its  allies 
must  continue  to  take  all  necessary  military 
measures,  whUe  remaining  alert  to  all  pro- 
posals and  initiatives  that  might  lead  to 
peace. 

January  18. — President  Johnson  requests 
an  additional  $12.76  billion  in  supplemental 
funds,  primarily  for  Vietnam  expenses. 

January  20. — U.N.  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  Infers  at  a  news  conference  that  any 
future  South  Vietnamese  Government  should 
include  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
political  arm  of  the  Vletcong. 

January  21. — Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
says  at  a  Washington  news  conference:  "I 
regret  that  I  cannot  report  .  .  .  any  positive 
and  encouraging  response  |  from  North  Viet- 
nam] to  the  hopes  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  mankind"  for  negotiations  to  end 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

January  24. — President  Johnson  submits 
his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  request- 
ing »9.1  billion  of  new  obligatlonal  authority 
for  Vietnam  expenses;  total  Vietnam  expend- 
itures for  the  fiscal  year  1967  are  estimated 
at  $10.5  billion. 

January  38. — ^Radlo  Hanoi  broadcasts  a  let- 
ter from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  the  heads  of  Com- 
munist states,  calling  for  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  recog- 
nition of  the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  U.S.  negotiations  with  the 
NLP,  and  acceptance  of  its  program,  includ- 
ing the  "4  Points",  as  a  prelude  to  a  political 
settlement  in  Vietnam. 

January  28-Pebruary  18. — The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  holds  extensive 
hearings  on  the  military  and  diplomatic  as- 
pects of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

January  31. — President  Johnson  announces 
resumption  of  U.S.  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  and  requests  the  UJ*.  Security 
Council  to  bring  about  an  international  con- 
ference to  end  the  war. 

February  1. — The  North  Vietnamese  For- 
eign Ministry  formally  rejects  any  U.N.  action 
on  the  Vietnamese  war,  repeating  that  only 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  Is  competent  to 
deal  with  the  Vietnam  issue. 

February  1-2. — The  U.N.  Security  Council 
meets  to  consider  a  U.S.  draft  resolution  call- 
ing for  Council  action  In  arranging  an  inter- 
national conference  to  bring  peace  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  decides 
not  to  debate  (and  the)refore  take  action  on) 
the  resolution. 

February  6. — W.  Averell  Harrlman,  Ambas- 
sador at  L>arge,  states  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
willing  to  have  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  participate  as  an 
"independent  group"  in  any  peace  talks 
about  Vietnam. 

February  6-8. — President  Johnson  and  Pre- 
mier Ky  confer  in  Honolulu  and  state  their 
determination  to  continue  the  battle  against 
aggression  as  well  as  the  battle  for  social 
reconstruction  In  Vietnam. 

February  9-23. — ^Vlce  President  Hubert 
HuKPHRKT  undertakes  a  9-natlon  Asian  tour 
to  explain  the  decisions  of  the  Johnson-Ky 
meeting  In  Honolulu. 

February  10. — In  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  of  Canada,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  repeats 
Hanoi's  4  points  and  insists  that  the  United 
States  recognise  the  NLP  as  the  "sole  gen- 
uine representative"  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  negotiate  wltb  it. 

February  17. — Soviet  note  to  Japan  pro- 
tests use  by  the  UJ3.  of  bases  in  Japan  for 
military  operations  In  Vietnam. 

February  19. — Senator  Robeet  F.  Kennedt 
states  that  the  NLF  should  be  Included  In 
any  peertwar  Saigon  Oovemment — a  state- 
ment concurred  In  by  Senator  FtrLBRicHT  and 
later  (February  22)  clarified  to  mean  the 
NLF  should  not  be  "automatically  excluded" 


from  power  In  an  Interim  Government  pre- 
ceding elections. 

February  28. — The  Republic  of  Korea  an- 
nounces It  will  send  an  additional  division 
and  a  regiment  to  South  Vietnam. 

March  2— Secretary  McNamara  reveals 
that  the  U.S.  has  215.000  military  men  In 
South  Vietnam,  with  20,000  additional  men 
on  their  way. 

March  9. — U.S.  planes  carry  out  heaviest 
bombardment  of  the  war,  and  U.N  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  Issues  appeal  for  cessation 
of  bombing,  reduction  of  military  activities, 
and  participation  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  any  peaceful  settlement 

March  12. — Vice  President  Humphrey  bars 
any  settlement  that  would  give  the  Viet 
Cong  a  role  In  a  coalition  government  not 
earned  In  free  elections. 

March  10. — Lt.  General  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl 
of  South  Vietnam  is  removed  as  District 
Commander  In  Hu^  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  acting  Independently  of  the  Government. 

Protests  In  Hu^  and  Danang  ensue  and  be- 
come Increasingly  antl-Amerlcan,  urging  U.S. 
support  against  the  Government. 

March  16. — Buddhist  dpmonstratlons  begin 
in  Saigon  to  protest  General  Thi's  removal; 
demand  for  a  return  tc  civilian  rule  mounts. 

March  23. — General  strikes  In  Danang  and 
Hu6   exhibit  antl-Amerlcan  overtones. 

March  25. — Premier  Ky  announces  a  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution, to  be  followed  by  elections. 

March  31.-10,000  Buddhists  demonstrate 
In  Saigon. 

April  2-5. — Antl-govemment  demonstra- 
tions intensify  In  Saigon  and  spread  to  other 
leading  towns  In  South  Vietnam;  Premier 
Ky  threatens  use  of  troops  and  files  to  Danang 
to  quell  rebellion. 

April  6. — Secret.ary-General  U  Thant  states 
that  all  parties  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  must 
accept  the  concept  of  a  unified,  independent, 
and  non-aligned  country,  guaranteed  by  all 
the  major  powers. 

April  5. — Premier  Ky  promises  that  elec- 
tions to  a  constituent  assembly  will  be  held 
shortly. 

April  12-14. — The  National  Political  Con- 
gress (boycotted  by  Buddhist  and  Catholic 
organizations)  meets  in  Saigon  and  adopts  a 
program  meeting  Buddhist  demands,  where- 
upon the  Buddhist  demonstraUons  termi- 
nate. 

April  12.— B  52'8  from  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Air  Command  base  in  Guam  bomb  North 
Vietnam  for  the  first  time. 

April  18. — Senator  Mansttcld  proposes  a 
"direct  confrontation  across  a  p>eace  table" 
between  the  United  States,  Communist 
China,  North  Vietnam,  and  essential  ele- 
ments from  South  Vietnam,  to  be  held  In 
either  Japan  or  Burma — a  proposal  rejected 
by  Pelplng,  April  21. 

April  25. — Communist  MIG-178  appear  In 
strength  for  the  first  time  in  the  air  war  In 
North  Vietnam. 

April  26 —The  Department  of  State  reiter- 
ates previous  warnings  that  planes  of  Com- 
munist China  or  other  nations  attacking  al- 
lied aircraft  over  North  Vietnam  would  be 
pursued  In  the  territory  of  their  home  "sanc- 
tuary" if  necessary. 

May  1. — An  American  battalion  drives 
Communist  units  across  the  Ul-defined  fron- 
tier into  Cambodia. 

May  7. — Marshall  Ky  declares  he  has  no 
intention  of  resigning  following  the  election 
of  a  constituent  assembly. 

May  13. — Communist  China  charges  that  6 
U.S.  planes  had  "flagrantly  intruded  over 
Yunnan  Province  May  12." 

May  6,  9-10. — Ambassador  Harrlman  and 
Senator  Edw.\rd  Kennedy  confer  separately 
with  Red  Cross  authorities  in  Geneva  on  the 
possibility  of  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  In 
Vietnam. 

May  15-23. — Vietnamese  Government 
troops  regain  control  of  Danang  from  rebel, 
pro-Buddhlst  army  units. 
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May  iO-33  — 3»l^n  poiloe  «.nd  army  unit* 
br«aJL    up   axjLse.vf   Buddhlat   demori^UTit  !un«. 

May  34- -S<v:rou»ry-Oeuerai  U  Ttvant  caiJi 
on  Uxe  part' SB  f  t  Uie  Vleuuui-.ese  war  lo 
"•tart  sca^ln^  doarn  niUltary  operaUtirjj  and 
to  a^T^e  to  diaciLssioiia  wrdch  iiwlude  Uie 
•etuai  ooaibtt  t«kXil"-  -«pedflca..y  Uie  Vl«t 
Coo^  He  tAya  'The  solution  Ilea  Lr  the 
hand!  Kit  'J^.  «e  w-ho  have  Uie  ;.)<.' w«r  arw  Uie 
r«»poiisiM;:iy    t-j  decide  " 

May  i6  -'  Anti-AjiieriC'an  Buc!d:iLst  st.u<  enU 
ucJl  Aiid  burn  u-e  U-3  cuiuira.  .-eriur  and 
library'  in  Hut- 

May  31  -  Buddli.:«t  lenders  and  South  /J*t- 
najTveoe  CrDvertiinent.  ■fflciAla  be^n  UlIIj  In 
Sal^fon  Ui  tui  !ttl«aipt  »:>  rcsLiive  Ih/e  2'-]- 
montik-old  poi;:ica.  jrisu 

June  d.  -ouuth  Viouianis  ruling  nUllULry 
National  L#adersh.p  Committee  of  iO  gen- 
erals :s  exptinded  to  Include  10  clvUlacs. 

Joii*  -i  -  BuddMst  leader  Trl  Quang  t>>^n» 
his  fist  .n  pruies:  a»{in.'.»t  Ajiiencsiii  BUj-port 
of  Prem^ar  Ky 

June  i;  rVie  I>*'paj-tjrient  of  [>efeixB«  an- 
nouncea  Aii  ;:icrea.-ve  ~>:  V6  fucoee  ;n  /let- 
oain   ui  Jt(5  AJo  n.«?u, 

June  IJ  ooutn  Vlecna«i«ee  unit*  »m- 
pl«te  iL.ppres«..ju  jf  U.e  BuddiiLst  rebellion 
In  Hue 

June  Id — canadlikii  .Vint«t«ea.J.' >r  R«>nnlng 
retuma  to  otuiwa  foi^i  w'.;i*{  .^nsuccoMful 
tallu  In  Hancil  detu^^nad  to  aeek  a  bttsLi  for 
pcttce 

June  20  --PTen.:er  Ky  iigrua  a  decree  ae  tin^ 
Septefn£>er  11  a  Uie  da:^  f.ir  l^.e-  e.ectl*.  n  of 
a  constituent  assembly  to  be  known  a«  The 
Nauonal  Constltu*nt  Aaaembly — to  dnit  a 
new  c-onatltuUon. 

June  2 J  — A  South  Vletnameee  mil  tary 
foroe  s«txje«  t^e  principal  Bud<ihlst  rtrong- 
hold  ::;  Sa.jfon— The  Unified  Buddhij* 
Ohurch  8  der'.uir  Affairs  Institute. 

June  in  — Ani^ncan  bombers  ounduc.  tiub 
&m  oS  coi.Lli.'xin^  al'.aoKs  on  oU  i:^talla  iona 
In  the  aretis   ji  U.^V3l   and   HaipnoL^. 

June  f  c-pfaic'..-.^  ;:i  Otnaaa  and  De« 
Moines,  Prasldant  J  jansoa  warru  that  at- 
tacks on  military  tari^te  In  North  Vietnam 
"will  C''UUnue  '.■J  :;r.p^««>  a  sjr'jwlng  burd«a 
and  a  high  price  on  those  who  watce  war 
a^lnst  the  freetiom  vi  tntlc  neigh fx^rii  '  and 
ealis  fjr  un'onditunal  peace  talts.  saying 
"there  need  ;niy  be  a  room  and  a  table  and 
people  willing  'jn  talk  respectfully  " 

July  ^i  c^evpra.  apf.ired  American  pilots 
are  paraded  '.aroi:<h  the  streets  of  Hinol. 
Communist  mobs  demand  their  punlshn  ent 

July  12  A  IJ.-'jsslr.rf  the  American  Alumni 
Council  nife'vin^  ;:.  W:.;:e  Hulpriur  Springs 
Prwaldent,  Jo.'ii.aon  *a.n  I  want  the  Com- 
munists In  llan.il  to  know  w.'.ere  we  stand 
'First,  victory  for  v  ur  armies  Is  Impoeslble 
Tou  caruiot  drive  us  frum  aoiith  Vietnam 
.  .  ,  Second,  the  minute  that  y<  u  realize  that 
a  militarv  v:.  t.  rv  is  ut  of  the  q'oestlon  and 
you  turn  from  the  use  <f  force,  you  will  find 
ua  ready  to  reciprocate 

July  15  E;><l:tetr.  'J  .-^  Senatom  ^ipposed 
to  the  Vietnam  confllot  tamonit  them  Sen- 
ator* rtTLSRIGHT  VI<>RSE  rtnd  fHrHCH)  fjlgn 
a  statement  calling  ^m  N'.rth  Vietnam  "to 
r«fraln  from  any  act  of  vengeance  against 
AatMrl'^an  airmen  '  f:  r  their  executl  in  'wmld 
Initiate  a  public  demand  for  retaliation  swift 
and    sure.  fixing    more    firmly    stUl    the 

Mal  of  an  Implacable  war  " 

July  If)  t;  N  Secreury-Oenera!  U  Thant 
nrgea  North  Vietnam  "to  exer'-lse  restraint 
In  Its  treatment  nf  .^rnerl'  .an  prisoners."  and 
both  aides  •  .  'bserve  the  !M9  CJeneva  Con- 
vention on  prisoners  of  war 

July  19  -North  Vietnamese  Ambassadora 
In  Peipi::^  a:;d  f*rague  Confirm  that  captured 
Amerlean  pilots  will  go  on  trial 

July  30  At  a  r.ews  conference,  Proeldent 
Johnson  warns  Hanoi  that  the  American 
people  would  regard  war-cr'.me  trials  of 
American  prisoners  as  very  revolting  and 
repulsive"  and  that  they  would  "react  ac- 
cordingly" 


Pojje  Paul  VI  calls  on  North  Vietnam  to 
accord  American  prisoners  "the  safety  and 
the  treatment  provided  for  by  international 
norms." 

July  23. — In  reeponse  to  a  cable  from  the 
President  of  CBS.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  declares  there 
is  "no  trial  In  view"  for  American  prisoners. 

Speaking  in  Indianapolis.  President  John- 
son says  "We  are  not  going  to  run  out  on 
South  Vietnam.  .  .  .  However  long  It  takes, 
we  will  i>erBlst  until  the  Communists  end 
the  fighting  or  negotiate  an  honorable 
peace." 

July  28 — In  an  Interview  published  In 
US.  Sew  and  World  Report.  Premier  Ky 
urges  an  allied  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
even  at  the  rUk  of  military  confrontation 
with  Communist  China,  as  the  sole  alter- 
native to  a  long  war. 

The  Department  of  State  assures  reporters 
that  the  VS.  Is  "not  seeking  any  wider 
wax    .   .   .  We   do   not   threaten   any   regime  " 

July  30— B-^a  bombers  InltlaU  the  first 
of  a  series  of  attacks  on  growing  North  Vlet- 
nameae  troop  concentrations  In  and  around 
the  demilitarized  aone. 

August  3-«.— The  three-nation  Association 
of  Southeast  Asia  (Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Thailand )  meets  In  Bangkok  and  agreee 
"to  request  all  those  nations  tnterrated  In 
bringing  about  peace  In  Vietnam  to  Join  to- 
gether in  an  appeal  to  leaders  of  all  oountrlee 
Involved  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  coine  to 
the  conference  table  " 

August  9 —Premier  Ky  expreaaes  wllllng- 
neaa  to  negotiate  an  end  of  the  war  with  the 
North  Vietnamese,  provided  "they  would  be 
willing  to  compromise"  by  agreeing  to  accept 
the  17th  parallel  as  the  border  and  "to  with- 
draw their  agents  and  soldiers  from  South 
Vietnam." 

August  13-14  — At  the  end  of  the  two  days 
of  conferences  with  Oeneral  Westmoreland  In 
Texas.  President  Johnson  warns  that,  while 
"a  Communist  military  take-over  In  South 
Vietnam  is  .  impoasible."  there  "wlU  be 
no  quick  victory." 

August  18  —North  Vietnam  denounces  the 
proposed  all -Asia  peace  conference  as  "shop- 
worn merchandise"  from  President  Johnson's 
"clique  " 

August  22 — Secretary  Rusk  tells  ths  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  that.  If  the  ir  S  with- 
draws fr'-m  Vietnam  prematurely,  "we 
can  await    ihe    great    catastrophe    that 

sxirely  awaits  at  the  end  of  the  trail";  a 
withdrawal  could,  hovrover,  take  place  "to- 
morrow If  the  (North  Vietnamese)  Infiltra- 
tion stopped  and  those  who  have  no  business 
In  South   Vietnam  would  go  home." 

August  24 — President  Johnson  endorses 
proposals  for  an  all-Asian  conference  to  set- 
tle the  Vietnamese  war.  but  cautions  "we  do 
not  want  to  make  It  appear  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  direct  It  or  force  it  .  .  .  because  It 
would  have  an  opposite  efTect". 

September  1  — French  President  Charleo 
de  Oaulle  calls  on  the  O.S.  to  pledge  to  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  in  a  fixed  period  as 
a  step  toward  restoring  peace  declaring  that 
such  a  pledge  of  OS.  military  withdrawal 
would  be  a  prelude  to  genuine  InterTiaUonal 
negotiations  on  peace  In  Vietnam 

September  1 1  —South  Vietnamese  voters 
(80  8  percent  of  those  eligible)  elect  a  117- 
member  constituent  assembly  to  draft  a  new 
conalltullon  and  pave  the  way  for  restoration 
of  civilian  government  In  1967 

September  19  Pope  Paul  VI  l.ssiiee  an 
Encyclical  appealing  fi>r  a  nepitlated  p>eacc 
In  Vietnam  and  designating  October  as  a 
month  of  prayer  among  Catholics  U)  this  end 

September  22.— Ambassadc^r  Cioidberg  tells 
the  va  Oeneral  Assembly  the  United  States 
wants  "a  political  solution,  not  a  military 
soluuon.  to  this  conflict."  and  adds  "We  will 
support  a  reconvening  of  the  Oeneva  Confer- 
ence or  an  Aala  conference  or  any  other  gen- 
erally acceptable  forum  " 

September  27. — President  Johnson  accepts 
the    Invitation    otf    President    Marcos    of    the 


Philippines  to  attend  a  heads-of-govemment 
conference  In  Manila  In  October  (In  which 
the  other  participants  will  be  Australia. 
Thailand,  the  Republic  of  Korea.  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  and  S<juth  Vietnam) 
to  dlscuiis  the  Vietnamese  conflict 

ASLAi   Stevknson    Expb^>scd    His    Vitws  on 

AaCXBJCAN      POREION      POLICY      IN      A      LrTTEa 

WRrTTEN  Shobtlt  Bctore  Hw  Death 

(In  one  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote,  Mr. 
Stevenson  replied  to  Paul  Goodman  who  had 
Joined  with  others  In  urging  htm  to  reslgt 
as  Ambassador  to  the  VH.  In  protest  against 
American  policies  In  Vietnam.  The  unposted 
letter  was  released  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  son.) 

Dear  Mb.  Goodman:  Ttiank  you  for  your 
letter  Its  arguments.  I  think,  rest  on  a  sim- 
ple presupposition:  that  I  share  your  belief 
In  the  disastrous  trend  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  that  I  must  therefore  resign  to 
underline  my  disagreement,  rally  public 
opinion  against  It  and  nail  the  "lies"  into 
which   It   Is   being  presented   to   the  people. 

But  it  la  precisely  this  presupposition  that 
I  do  not  share  with  you,  and  I  would  like  to 
send  you  my  reasons  for  believing  that, 
whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  over  the 
detail  and  emphasis  of  American  foreign 
f)Ollcy.  Its  purpose  and  direction  are  sound. 

Our  overriding  purpose  must  be  to  avoid 
war.  Yet  we  still  live  In  a  state  of  Interna- 
tional anarchy  In  which  each  nation  claims 
absolute  sovereignty  and  great  powers  be- 
lieve they  can  enforce  the  alms  and  Interests 
which  they  consider  paramount. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  disaster  of 
atomic  conflict  can  be  avoided  in  this  situa- 
tion only  by  the  pursuit  of  two  clear  lines 
of  policy. 

The  flrst  Is  to  establish  a  tacitly  agreed 
frontier  between  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist areas  of  Influence  on  the  under- 
standing that  neither  power  system  will  use 
force  to  change  the  status  quo.  The  other 
side  of  It  may  change,  of  course,  but  not  by 
outside  Intervention. 

The  second  Is  to  move  fro*xi  this  position 
of  precarious  stability  toward  agreed  Inter- 
national procedures  for  settling  differences. 
towards  the  building  of  an  international  Ju- 
ridical and  policing  system  and  toward  a 
whole  variety  of  policies  designed  to  turn  our 
small  vulnerable  planet  into  a  genuine  eco- 
nomic and  social  community. 

THE    rSONTICRa    or    PEACr 

If  you  like,  the  first  pwUcy  Is  static  and 
defensive,  the  second  creative  and  construc- 
tive.    Both  have  to  be  pursued  together. 

The  period  from  1947  to  1962  was  largely 
occupied  in  fixing  the  postwar  line  with  the 
Soviet  line  It  Is  not  a  very  satisfactory  one 
since  It  divides  Germany  and  Berlin.  But 
the  Russians  respect  It  In  Europe.    So  do  we 

The  Russians  are  perhaps  not  wholly  com- 
mitted to  It  since  their  doctrine  Included 
the  right  to  encourage  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration." These  we  know,  can  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  governments  which  are  not 
later  answerable  to  any  form  of  popular  ap- 
pn.>bat;on  it  Control  However,  the  missile 
crisis  of  1963  may  have  convinced  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  that  Interventions  of  this  sort 
beyond  the  taolt  frontier  of  the  two  worlds 
are  In  fact  too  costly  and  dangerous. 

We  have  no  such  line  with  the  Chinese 
Since  they  are  In  an  e(\rller.  more  radical 
stage  In  their  revolution.  It  may  be  more 
difficult  to  establish  one  Should  we  try? 
And  Is  the  line  we  stand  on  half  way  acrf« 
Vietnam  a  reasonable  line?  Should  we  hold 
It? 

Let  me  take  the  second  p<.nnt  first.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  Prance  had  handled  the 
forces  ul  decolonlzat.  n  In  the  prompt  and 
orderly  fashl'-m  of  the  British,  the  situation 
In  Southt-a-st  Asia  might  be  much  more 
stable  today  It  can  even  be  argued  that  in 
1954  we  shovi.d  not  have  taken  any  action  to 
guarantee  a  n>.>n-Communiat  regime  to  South 
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Vietnam.  Yet  we  did  so  In  South  Korea  and 
H  was  reasonable  to  argvie  that  the  refugees 
streaming  south  from  Hanoi  had  as  much 
desire  to  avoid  Communism  as  the  people  ol 
South  Korea.  In  any  case,  the  line  In- 
herited by  the  Democratic  Admialstratlon  Is 
the  nth  Parallel.  History  does  not  always 
give  us  the  most  convenient  choice.  What 
sane  statesman  would  choose  West  Berlin. 
!or  instance?  Yet  can  one  doubt  Its  pivotal 
significance? 

CHINESE   CALLED   ACGRESSIVB 

Since  this  is  the  line,  should  we  hold  it? 
The  answer  depends  on  the  .issumptlons 
made  about  Cbtneee  power.  In  the  past, 
some  Chinese  dynasties  have  been  aggres- 
sive, claiming  sovereignty  over  wide  areas  of 
Asia,  Including  all  Southeast  Asia  and  even 
some  of  India.  So  far.  the  new  Conununlst 
"dynasty"  has  been  very  aggressive.  Tibet 
was  swallowed,  India  attacked,  the  Malays 
had  to  fight  12  years  to  resist  a  •national 
liberation"  they  could  receive  from  the 
British  by  a  more  peaceful  route  Today, 
the  apparatus  of  Infiltration  and  aggression 
l»  already  at  work  In  North  Thailand.  Chi- 
nese maps  show  to  the  world's  chagrin  the 
furthest  limits  of  the  old  empire  marked  as 
Chinese.  I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  Chinese 
expansionism  Is  so  fanciful  that  the  effort 
to  check  it  is  Irrational. 

.*nd  If  one  argues  that  it  should  not  be 
checked.  I  believe  you  set  us  off  on  the  old, 
old  route  whereby  expansive  powers  push  at 
more  and  more  docirs.  believing  tliey  will 
open  until,  at  the  ultimate  door,  resistance 
IS  unavoidable  and  major  war  breaks  out. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  the  other 
<»y.  my  country  has  suffered  160.000  casual- 
■JM  since  the  last  war,  but  aggression  didn't 
■ucceed— with  yoiu-  help — in  Greece  or  Tur- 
tfj,  Iran  or  Formosa,  Korea  or  Lebanon. 
And  I  think  timely  resistance  has  vastly  en- 
hanced the  hope  for  peace  and  the  prospects 
for  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of  peaceful 
tettlement  of  disputes  underlined  in  the 
UN  Charter. 

While  I  hesitate  to  draw  historical  com- 
parisons with  the  Chinese.  I  remind  you  that 
the  French  Revolution  led  to  prolonged  war 
before  the  limits  of  Prances  power  to  control 
'.M  neighbors  were  established. 

CHANCES    THBOUCH    NEGOTIATION 

My  hope  In  Vietnam  Is  th.it  relatively 
small-scale  resistance  now  may  establish  the 
J»ct  that  changes  In  Asia  are  not  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  outside  force.  This  was  the 
point  of  the  Korean  War.  This  is  the  point 
of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  I  believe  Asia 
win  be  more  stable  if  the  outcome  is  the  same 
m  both— a  negotiated  line  and  a  negotiated 
?«»<*—»  Just  and  honorable  peace  which 
leaves  the  future  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  be  decided  by  them  and  not  by 
force  from  North  Vietnam. 

Tbis  brings  me  to  my  second  point — the 
hope  of  transcending  the  static  policy  of 
"containment"  and  moving  to  the  more  crea- 
tiire  tasks  of  building  a  world  security  based 
oa  law  and  peaceful  .settlement. 

I  believe  that  we  must  seek  a  negotiated 
Pe&ce  In  Vietnam  based  upon  the  interna- 
tionalization of  the  wliole  area's  security,  on 
»  big  effort  to  develop,  under  the  U.N..  the 
rwources  of  the  Mekong  River  and  guarantees 
'hat  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  can  choose. 
^In  under  international  supervision,  the 
kind  of  governments,  the  form  of  a.ssociatlon 
"Id,  if  so  decreed,  the  type  of  reunification 
01  the  two  states  they  genuinely  want  to 
-publish. 

nCDEPENDENCE    FOR    SMALL    NATIONS 

If  we  can  achieve  this,  we  begin  to  offer 
•he  small  nations  of  the  world  an  alternative 
■0  t^ing  within  spheres  of  Influence.  We  are 
Siore  decisively  beyond  the  age  of  empires. 
*e  would  begin  to  establish  procedures  by 
*blch  local  revolutionary  movements,  sucli 
"  the  rising  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
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for    that    matter    Zanzibar,    are    not    auto- 
matically a  prey  to  outside  intervention. 

I  believe,  for  Instance,  that  the  U.N.  effort 
In  the  Congo  did  prevent  Central  Africa 
from  becoming  a  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  would 
maJte  the  strengthening  of  these  VH.  pro- 
cedures and  activities  a  cardinal  principle  in 
a  policy  aimed  at  substituting  "due  process" 
for  violence  as  the  basis  of  international  lUe. 
Mean-while,  I  do  not  believe  tlie  opposite 
p)ollcy  of  retreat  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else 
would  make  any  contribution  whatsoever  to 
the  ideal  that  violence  shall  not  be  the 
formal  arbltratw  In  world  affairs. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  American  {>ollcy 
Is  groping  Its  way  toward  this  dilBcult  but 
essential  Ideal,  and  this  Is  the  reason  both 
for  my  support  of  the  policy  and  for  my 
continuance  in  a  position  which  gives  me 
some  hope  of  assisting  Its  advance  in  that 
direction. 

Now  it  is  possible  for  honest  men  to  differ 
on  every  aspect  of  this  Interpretation.  You 
may  believe  that  Communist  powers  are  not 
expansive.  Or  you  may  believe  that  the 
changes  they  seek  to  support  by  violence  are 
beneficent  changes  which  can  be  achieved  by 
no  other  route.  Again,  you  may  believe  that 
a  rettirn  to  some  form  of  non-Involvement 
In  world  aAatrs  is  the  best  posture  for 
America.  Or  you  may  gentilnely  believe  that 
America  Is  In  Vietnam  "for  sheer  capitalist 
greed."  These  are  all  possible  attitudes  and 
I  do  not  impugn  the  good  faith  of  those  who 
hold  different  views. 

I  would  only  ask  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
courteeles  and  decencies  of  a  free  society, 
that  they  should  equally  refrain  from  im- 
pugning mine. 

Yours   sincerely, 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 


Dissent,  Consensus,  and  McCarthyism 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

About  once  a  week  I  have  been  receiving 
statements  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  similar  organizations  deploring 
In  strong  terms  an  alleged  revival  of  Mc- 
Carthyism. As  one  document  put  It,  "Dis- 
sent Is  again  being  denounced  as  treason  and 
nonconformity  as  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the   enemy." 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  argument  that  the 
Peace  in  Vietnam  agitation  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  To  say  this  is  to  en- 
dorse tacitly  the  theory  of  "objective  guilt" 
which  reached  Its  apotheosis  In  the  Moscow 
Trials.  Indeed,  even  if  we  were  formally  at 
war  in  Vietnam  I  would  support  the  right  of 
peace  groupe — of  any  political  or  nonpolitl- 
cal  complexion — to  state  their  views. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  draftcard  burn- 
ing, I  am  far  more  distressed  by  adults  acting 
like  hysterical,  insecure  fools  than  I  am  by 
youngsters  acting  like  spoiled,  arrogant  chil- 
dren. 

However,  what  about  the  strident  accusa- 
tion that  the  United  States  Is  moving  Into  a 
period  of  violent  chauvinism,  that  there  are 
concerted  efforts  to  "stifle  public  debate 
over  Vietnam"? 

In  balance,  I  believe,  there  is  little  sub- 
stance to  this  charge.  Those  who  are  op- 
posing our  policy  in  Vietnam  seem  to  think 
that  unless  their  views  are  accepted,  they  are 
being  stifled.  Their  demand,  in  short,  is 
not  that  they  be  heard  but  that  their  orders 
be  obeyed.  This  goes  far  beyond  any  reason- 
able construction  of  freedom  of  speech  or 
opinion;  in  essence  it  confuses  the  ( guaran- 
teed) right  to  be  heard  with  the  right  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

Debating  issues  like  war  and  peace  is 
bound  to  arouse  strong  emotions  on  all  sides. 
The  person  who  opposes  majority  opinion 
must  expect  to  be  denounced  by  his  ex.as- 
perated  opponents;  he  can  hardly  expect  a 
civil-service  berth  as  "Dissenter  (GS  15)." 
Being  denounced  Is  a  routine  affair — one  who 


dissents  has  to  be  a  big  boy  and  not  expect 
to  be  loved  for  his  labors.  Besides,  the  ma- 
jority too  has  freedom  of  speech — even  the 
right  to  call  people  It  disagrees  vrtth  "trai- 
tors." 

The  Important  consideration  Is  what  hap- 
pens to  the  dissenter,  not  how  much  verbal 
dung  is  throw  at  him.  And  If  we  accept 
this  standard  ^.i  valid,  the  anti-war  organiza- 
tions have  unprecedented  freedom.  Even  the 
President  has  glumly  stated  that  dissent  Is 
"healthy"  and  the  National  Guard  has  been 
asked  to  protect  anti-war  marches  in  Oak- 
land. As  usual,  some  Intellectuals  claim  to 
be  terrorized,  but  In  my  experience  they 
were  simply  born  with  that  chromosome. 

At  a  time  when  newspapers  and  TV  go 
to  great  pains  to  get  "both  sides,"  when 
"teach-ins"  are  nationally  televised,  and 
when  a  state  university  (In  the  midst  of 
a  nasty  campaign  in  which  academic  free- 
dom became  an  issue)  defends  the  right  of 
a  professor  to  endorse  the  Vietcong,  one  can- 
not complain  that  opposition  views  are  being 
suppressed.  They  are  not  being  accepted — 
but  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

What  is  also  intriguing  is  the  inverted 
McCarthyism  that  is  operating  In  the  intel- 
lectual subculture.  Here  a  supporter  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  Is  liable  to  find  himself  os- 
tracized, and  students  in  our  more  politicized 
schools  who  endorse  the  government  position 
seem  to  be  going  underground.  This,  as  I 
point  out  to  colleagues  and  students  who 
complain,    is    the    price    of    nonconformity! 

I  found  it  rather  funny,  for  example,  that 
In  a  loosely  organized  attack  on  me  In  the 
New  York  Times,  Senator  Ernest  GBtiENiNO 
(D.,  Alaska)  suggested  that  it  was  shocking 
that  Brandeis  had  a  man  of  my  bias  teach- 
ing political  science. 

Had  Senator  Dodd  written  a  similar  letter 
to  the  Times  in  regard  to  Professor  Genovese 
of  Rutgers,  the  atr  would  have  been  full  of 
protest.  The  permanent  floating  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  protest  in  Cambridge  would  have 
taken  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Times  denouncing 
McCarthyism  and  the  students  would  have 
burned  the  senator  in  effigy. 

I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood — I  lost 
no  sleep  over  the  matter  even  when  I  heard 
a  rumor  (later  denied.)  that  the  president  of 
Brandeis  was  trying  to  trade  me  to  Rutgers 
for  Genovese  and  two  outfielders.  (For- 
tunately I  can  always  go  back  to  hod  carry- 
ing— and  even  get  into  the  union.)  But  the 
fact  is  that  Senator  Grtjening's  attack  on  my 
academic  competence  was  based  on  his  op- 
position to  my  ix)Utical  views — precisely  the 
issue  that  has  been  at  stake  in  the  Genovese 
CE^e. 

When  I  go  Into  an  argument,  all  I  ask  is 
that  I  be  heard.  And  that  Is  all  my  oppo- 
nents can  ask.  The  fact  that  they  are  a 
minority  confers  no  special  grace.  Clearly 
the  majority  Is  not  always  right,  but  then 
again  it  is  not  always  wrong. 


INDO-PAKISTAN  "HOTLINE" 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Zablocki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  iii  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  have  read  various  press  re- 
ports during  the  last  few  days  and  the 
fine  Washington  Po.st  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 26  about  the  agreement  reached 
on  September  14  by  Indian  and  Pakistani 
militarj'  commanders  to  prevent  any  re- 
currence of  tension  along  the  Indo-Pakl- 
stan  border. 
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The  agreement  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  telephonic  "hotline"  between 
the  comnxai^der  In  chief  of  the  Pakistan 
Army  and  the  chief  of  army  staff  of  In- 
dia, for  prior  notification  of  the  time  and 
place  of  any  exercises  at  divisional  level 
or  above  and  a  restoration  of  the  cease- 
fire line  This  Is  a  welcome  Indication 
that  these  Governments  are  determined 
to  follow  the  principles  a«;reed  upor  In 
the  Tashkent  agreement  and  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  attainment  of  In- 
ternal stability   and  economic  proifress. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
AID  protrrams  through  which  the  United 
States  has  a.sslst«'d  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  these  two  countries  have 
been  concerned  ifst  India  and  Pakistan 
forfeit  ihelr  hard-won  economic  prog- 
ress tiirougl;  a  recurrence  of  hostilities 
such  as  those  of  last  September 

I  am  now  happy  to  see  that  India  and 
Pakistan  are  working  hard  to  maintain 
the  peace  I  am  sure  that  we  all  look 
forward  to  the  development  of  this  new 
spirit  between  them,  a  spirit  which  could 
lead  to  a  broader  understanding?  on  the 
many  Issues  facmg  these  two  countrlefi. 

For  the  reference  of  my  colleaRues  I 
sun  pleased  t<}  insert  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  at  this  point: 

HoTLiNi  IN   South   Asia 

The  signing  of  a  "hot  line"  agreement  be- 
tween Indian  and  Paltlatani  military  com- 
maimers  is  a  heartening  sign  that  the  spirit 
of  atcccinimodatlon  engendered  at  Tashkent 
lias  not  yet  faded  away  It  la  no  more  \ban 
a  modest  llrst  step  wtiich  will,  hopefully,  be 
followed  In  the  montba  and  yean  ahead  by 
a  genera,  puiiback  of  forces  along  the  border 
and  a  (gradual  stabllUatlon  of  the  armji  race 
in  South  Aiila.  But  New  Delhi  and  Rawal- 
pindi iia.e  now  slgnifled  their  desire  to  avoid 
mindless  escalatlun  resulting  frcxn  accldeiit 
or  nu.sunderstai^;d!!»g.  Prior  noUce  of  the 
time  and  place  of  divisional  exercises  has 
b«en  pramised  by  each  side  under  the  agree- 
ment, aiid  in  the  case  of  Kashmir  even 
brigade-level  exercises  are  to  be  covered  by 
advance  iiutiacatlor.s  to  V S    obeervers 

Both  Mrs  Oandiil  and  President  Ayub 
Khan  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
to  contain  domestic  hawk  sentiment  at  con- 
siderable ctjst  to  their  personal  political  posl- 
tlona  With  India  moving  into  a  pre-elec- 
tion period.  Mrs.  Qandhi.  in  particular,  faces 
a  continuing  barrage  of  criticism  from  hard- 
llaa  Hindu  elerae::u  posed  to  her  coQcULa- 
tory  approach  toward  Pakistan. 


SPAIN      AND      THE      NEW      WORLD 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ;Mr  ni:  la  OakzaI  may  ex- 
terul  his  remark.s  at  this  {X)lnt  In  the 
R«coRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  requ€«t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana '> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DE  LA  OARZA  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Wedne.sday  Octot)er  12,  we  observed  a 
holiday  whlrh  ;.s  ■■■'.  special  significance 
to  all  ijf  -.L"  natiorvs  f)f  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  '.he  whole  world — more 
particularly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple and  to  ail  .\merlcar^  of  Spanish  de- 
scent. On  that  date.  474  years  ago.  a 
group  of  Spaniards,  outfitted  and  fi- 
nanced by  King  Ferdinand  II  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  the  great  and  eractnug  Queen  of 
Spain.  Queen  tiabella    landf^l  on  an  is- 


land In  the  Western  Hemisphere — an 
event  known  In  history  as  the  discovery 
of  America. 

This  Spanlsii  expedition  overcame  al- 
most unbelievable  obstacles  to  launch, 
with  the  help  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  this 
historical  voyage  Into  the  then  uncharted 
regions  of  the  western  Atlantic.  The  ex- 
pedition was  led  by  a  sailor  named 
Christopher  Columbus  who  believed  that 
he  would  find  a  new  route  to  the  East 
Indies.  This  Spanish  group  with  their 
small  sailing  vessels,  the  Nina,  the  Pinta. 
and  the  Santa  Maria,  set  sail  on  August  3. 
1492.  with  the  blessings  and  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  from 
Palos,  Spain. 

Finally  on  October  12  this  group  of 
Spaniards  came  in  sight  of  land  and  the 
opening  of  the  New  World  for  the  oth- 
er Spaniards  which  were  to  follow  and 
colonize  In  the  1550's  and  1600's.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  not  too  long  after  these 
dates  the  members  of  my  family  came 
to  the  New  World. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the 
Spaniards  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  New  World  with  more  ships  and 
more  men  and  landed  on  what  are  now 
Puerto  Rico.  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Later  on  they  ventured 
Into  the  area  which  Is  now  South  Amer- 
ica. Central  America,  and  North  Amer- 
ica I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  to  the 
Spanish  people — to  that  courageous 
group  of  .sailors  for  their  outstanding 
example  of  cotirage  and  determination 
and  to  the  dedication  which  has  marked 
the  Spanish  people  in  their  great  hls- 
torvv  We  should  further  pay  tribute  to 
them  for  the  exploration  of  what  Is  now 
Florida.  Louisiana,  the  States  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  Far  West,  and  for 
bringing  to  the  New  World  all  of  the 
people  who  were  to  begin  the  making  of 
America. 

Yes.  we  have  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful  to  Spain  and  to  all  those  cou- 
rageous Spaniards  who  launched  the  New 
World  and  If  we  are  today  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world  we  should  never 
forget  that  it  Is  so  because  a  gracious 
Queen  of  Spain  so  willed  It,  and  her  sub- 
jects so  made  it  So  to  all  Spaniards, 
and  the  descendants,  we  offer  a  special 
tribute,  and  our  ever1a.«tlng  gratitude. 


EMERGENCY       HOSPITAL      ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  19f>6 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Ottinccr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
R«coRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OTTINaER  Mr  Speaker,  a  child 
Is  brought  to  the  emergency  room  of  a 
hospital  and  Is  turned  away  because 
there  are  no  beds.  An  elderly  man  is 
admitted  for  surgery  but  wakes  to  find 
his  bedroom  Is  in  the  hospital  hallway. 
An  expectant  mother  is  Induced  to  re- 
strain the  Wrth  of  her  child  because  of 
a  waiting  line  In  the  delivery  room. 


These  are  not  descriptions  from  a 
muckraker  novel  of  50  years  ago.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  events  that  are  tak- 
ing place  daily  in  a  large  number  of 
hard-pressed  hospitals  in  this  country 
today.  While  our  population  has  bur- 
geoned and  our  ability  to  cure  and  cor- 
rect maladies  has  progressed  rapidly,  not 
all  of  our  hospitals  have  been  able  to 
keep  pace.  In  143  public  and  nonprofit 
private  hospitals  serving  97  communities, 
the  situation  is  critical.  As  the  need  for 
facilities  grows  daily,  more  and  more  hos- 
pitals are  finding  themselves  swamped 
by  the  demand  for  services  and  are  being 
ptished  into  this  critical  category. 

These  institutions — which  I  listed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  27, 
1966,  on  page  14351 — are  desperately  In 
need  of  assistance  If  the  communities 
they  serve  are  to  have  even  the  minimally 
adequate  hospital  facilities. 

On  June  27.  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R, 
15969.  to  permit  critical  hospitals — those 
in  desperate  need  of  expansion  and  ren- 
ovation on  an  emergency  basis — to  ob- 
tain both  grants  and  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide proper  care  to  the  communities  they 
serve. 

This  bill,  the  Emergency  Hospital  As- 
.slstance  Act  of  1966,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  of  up  to  66^  per- 
cent of  expansion  or  renovation  costs. 
For  hospitals  without  its  flnancial  re- 
sources to  raise  the  remaining  33  Vb  Per- 
cent, the  Secretary  could  make  loans  to 
pay  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  contribution.  Loans  would  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  of  2  5  percent  and  would 
be  repayable  over  a  50-year  period. 

In  order  to  understand  the  seriousness 
of  the  sipeclal  problems  my  bill  is  designed 
to  attack,  let  us  take  a  look  at  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  a  critical  hospital- 
according  to  Public  Health  Service— 
PHS — standards. 

According  to  the  PHS.  tliere  are  143 
hospitals  across  the  country  which  main- 
tain over  90-percent  average  occupancy 
rates — some  even  going  as  high  as  120 
percent.  Where  demand  exceeds  avail- 
able bedspace,  the  hospital  is  forced  to 
accommodate  patients  wherever  there 
is  a  spare  corner:  by  adding  new  beds 
to  already  overcrowded  wards,  or  lining 
them  up  in  hallways,  or  even  converting 
storage  areas  to  makeshift  wards.  The 
sad  fact  Is  that  such  accommodations  are 
not  unusual. 

These  are  the  critical  hospitals.  For 
them,  the  future  can  only  bring  greater 
strain  on  already  overworked  facilities 

Another  5  500  hospitals,  according  to 
Public  Health  Service  figures,  are  oper- 
ating at  an  average  80  to  90  percent  oc- 
cupancy. The  pressure  of  population  in- 
creases and  projected  Increased  demand 
for  serv'lces  as  a  result  of  new  Govern- 
ment programs  are  guaranteed  to  push 
many  of  these  Into  the  critical  category 
In  the  very  near  future- 
Existing  Federal  aid  to  medical  In- 
stitutions—such as  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  meettn? 
the  long-term  requirwnents  of  many 
medical  instttutlon.s — is  not  geared  to 
meet  the  emergency  needs  of  these  criti- 
cal and  precrttlcal  institutions.    In  some 
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^-.stances,  Hill-Burton  money  has  al- 
ready been  of  assistance  to  a  hospital 
and  the  institution  is  still  in  the  process 
of  repaying  its  loan  for  facilities  which 
have  already  become  overcrowded.  In 
others,  the  communities  do  not  have  the 
flnancial  resources  to  pay  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  an  improvement  program. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  re- 
place the  Hill-Burton  Act,  a  proven  and 
successful  Federal  ald-to-hospitals  pro- 
gram. My  bill  is  designed  to  attack  cer- 
iain  temporary,  critical  problems  which 
Hill-Burton  is  not.  and  should  not  be, 
expected  to  handle.  It  is  designed  to 
raise  the  critical  hospital  to  the  level  at 
which  the  orderly,  long-term  Hill-Burton 
programs  can  be  effective.  In  fact,  the 
grant  provisions  In  my  bill  are  drawn 
according  to  the  Hill-Bui-ton  formula, 
except  that  aid  goes  directly  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  is  not  filtered  through  State 
programs,  and  covers  renovation  proj- 
ects not  included  in  Hill-Burton. 

Since  introducing  my  bill.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  telegrams  from  both 
hospitals  and  communities — in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country — which  are  in  dire 
straits  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
medical  facilities  and  the  means  for  ob- 
taining funds  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
;his  time  many  of  these  communications 
which  express,  far  more  eloquently  than 
ny  official  report,  the  urgent  need  for 

inergency  assistance — now : 

C.\RMEL.  N.Y.. 

August  30, 1966. 

ii-E.  RlCHABD  L.  OmNGER, 

VasUmffworth  House  Office  Building. 
"Histiington,  D.C.: 

Putnam  Community  Hospital  is  facing  an 
.  er  Increasing  bed  shortage  with  continued 
occupancy  in  excess  of  100  percent.  This  Is 
due  to  the  advent  of  medicare.  Our  dally 
^Tcupancy  of  over  age  65  patients  iias  risen 
;rom  15  percent  to  30-35  percent  patients  for 
e;ecUve  surgery,  a  high  percentage  being 
over  age  65  are  faced  »lth  admission  delays 
of  two  to  four  weekfi.  The  introduction  of 
your  bill  number  HJl.  159G9  in  the  Senate 
i:  this  time  and  prompt  hearings  In  both 
•it  House  and  the  Senate  are  vital  if  we  are 
W  provide  expanded  and  necessary  care  at 
'Jilj  hoepltal. 

Ambrose  LaVigne, 

AdministTatoT , 
Putnam  Community  Hospital. 

Thk  SKmjrTABT  or  Heatth.  Eddca- 

no.v,  AND  Wextam:. 

Wasfiington.  September  19. 1966. 

---a.RlCHARB  L.  OrrlNGER, 

^ouae  of  Representative.^, 
''^'i^hin^on,  D.C. 
^ta  Mr.  Ottingee:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
ir  letter  of  September  2  expreeslng  your 
•cem  about  hospital  occupancv  rfites.'and 
'  conditions  of  hospital  facilities  through- 
"■  tile  country. 

'  »ni  sure  you  are  aware  that  in  this  sea- 
™n  tlie  Administration  recommended  leg- 
ation to  provide  for  the  mtxleralzatlon  of 
ao«pltaI  facilities,  particularly  In  urban 
'•••ea«(HR.  13198). 

■Recently,  you  introduced  HM.  15969  to 
-■aorlze  an  emergency  program  of  Federal 
PMt»  and  loans  to  overcrowded  hospitals. 
i^v.'Ur  bill  is  now  under  consideration  within 
-e  Department. 

I  »ffl  pleased  that  it  is  our  common  de- 

Krt  and  objective  to  find  an  appropriate  way 

.'  ™P">^lng  the  nation's  health  care  faclll- 

«•   I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  secure 


Congressional  action  on  hospital  legislation 
at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

WiLBtTR  J.  Cohen. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Ptttnam  CoMMtJNmr  Hospttal, 
Carmel,  N.Y..  September  2.  1966. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  P.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Kennedy:  As  Administrator 
of  Putnam  Community  Hospital,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Nobart  Schaplro,  a  member  of 
my  Board  of  Directors,  by  Mr.  Plgman  and 
his  associates  during  his  visit  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Schaplro  was  soliciting  your  support 
for  a  Senate  companion  bill  to  bill  HR  15969 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Ottinges. 

As  suggested  by  Mr.  Plgman.  we  are  en- 
closing Information  pertinent  to  the  Bill, 
and  speclflc  information  regarding  Putnam 
Community  Hospital. 

Our  particular  need  has  been  made  more 
acute  since  the  Inception  of  Medicare.  Prior 
to  Medicare,  our  average  daily  census  for 
patients  over  65  was  15%  of  our" total  census. 
It  now  has  reached  35%  of  total  census, 
wtme  total  censtiB  runs  over  100%.  79%  of 
the  time. 

I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  in- 
formation that  you  feel  is  pertinent  in  mak- 
ing your  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Ambbosx  LaVigne. 

Xdmintstrafor. 


Putnam  Communitt  Hospital. 

Carmel,  N.Y. 

On  June  27,  1966,  The  Emergency  Hospi- 
tal Assistance  Act  of  1966  was  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger  (25th 
CX).,  N.Y.). 

Thla  bill  would  provide  direct  assistance 
to  143  critical  hospitals  to  resolve  the  serl- 
oua  problem  caused  by  lack  of  adequate  bed 
space  to  meet  the  demand  for  service  under 
Medicare. 

The  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary would  require  eligible  Hospitals— those 
having  average  daily  occupancy  in  excess  of 
90  percent — to  conform  to  reasonable  medi- 
cal standards. 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  shows  that  143  Hospitals  serving  97 
commumtles  in  30  States  cannot  meet  the 
expected  demands  for  beds  by  Medicare  re- 
cipients. 

Public  Health  Service  shows  that  $40,000.- 
000  in  grants  and  »180.000,000  in  loans  would 
meet  the  immediate  need  In  the  critical  hos- 
pitals. 

Important  is  the  fact  that  thla  is  an  emer- 
gency program — not  a  long  range  answer  to 
the  nation's  hosirital  needs — the  Bill  would 
avert  the  impending  Medicare  crisis  without 
embarking  on  a  big  new  federal  spending 
program  at  a  time  of  severe  Inflationary  pres- 
sure. 

JtTLT  25.  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Kxnnxdt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  Jtme  20th  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  June  2nd. 

Shortly  after  writing  our  original  letter  to 
you.  several  members  of  our  Ixjard  did  visit 
Washington  and  we  did  have  conversation 
Ixjth  with  a  repreaentatlve  of  the  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  and  a 
representative  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

On  the  same  day  we  visited  our  Congress- 
man, RicHAao  OiTTNGXS.  who.  as  you  know. 
represents  the  aSth  New  Tork  Congressional 
DlJrtrlct.  Congressman  Ottinger  is  very 
familiar  with  our  hospital  and  our  problems 
and  has  tried  to  be  helpful  to  us.    As  a  re- 


sult of  our  conversations  In  his  office,  a  bill 
was  Introduced  by  Congressman  Ottinges  on 
June  27th.  This  bill  is  H.R.  5969  and  was 
Introduced  to  establish  an  emergency  pro- 
gram of  direct  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  loans  to  certain  hospitals 
In  critical  need  of  additional  beds  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
for  service  resulting  from  new  and  expanded 
Federal  programs.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Congressman  Ottingeb's  bill  was  prepared 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  ascer- 
tain those  hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States  that  would  be  gravely  aSected  by  lack 
of  facilities  due  to  the  advent  of  Medicare. 
This  survey  revealed  approximately  150  hos- 
pitals in  88  counties  in  the  United  States 
were  facing  serious  problems  due  to  the  con- 
tinuing extremely  high  occupancy  and  gen- 
eral shoruigf  of  beds  prior  to  Medicare. 

Our  hospital  has  been  designated,  along 
with  others,  as  a  potential  trouble  spot  be- 
cause of  continued  high  occupancy  and  In- 
sufficient beds  to  meet  the  expending  needs 
under  Medicare. 

Over  a  period  of  five  years  three  fund 
drives  have  been  conducted  in  the  communi- 
ties and  a  total  of  about  one  million,  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  raised 
towards  the  cost  of  the  hospital.  Our  board 
leels  at  this  time  we  cannot  go  back  again 
with  another  drive  to  obtain  approximately 
$450,000  additional  to  complete  an  already 
existing  shell  which  would  give  us  approxi- 
mately 50  additional  beds. 

Our  i>est  information  at  this  time  is  that 
this  bill  has  not  yet  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate.  However,  we  have  been  advised  by 
Congressman  Ottingee's  office  that  he  Is 
hopeful  It  will  be  introduced  in  tiie  very  near 
future,  will  l>e  assigned  a  Senate  number  and 
will  be  referred  to  committee.  If  this  bill 
Is  approved  by  committees  cf  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  and  Is  approved  by  the 
members  of  each,  it  will  be  moat  helpful  to 
us  in  resolving  our  problems  and  to  the 
other  150  hospitals  affected. 

For  your  information  the  other  hospitals 
indicated  by  S.S.A.  !n  New  York  State  are: 

Edward  John  Noble  Hospital  of  Alexandria 
Bay.  Alexandria  Bay.  NY. 

Mercy  Hospital.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Huuse  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Watertown, 
NY. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  support  of  this 
bill  when  it  is  introduced. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  this  matter  on  behalf  of  our 
hospital  aa  well  as  all  the  hospitals  involved, 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  D.  Arnold, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Hon.  Harlet  O  Staggers, 

Chairman.  Hoit.^e  Intestate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressm.«n  Staggers:  On  June 
27th.  Conpressman  Richard  Ottinger  Intro- 
duced a  bill.  HR  15969,  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency program  of  direct  financial  assistance 
In  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  additional  beds 
and  related  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  for  service  resulting  from  new 
and  expanded  Federal  programs.  Tills  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  you 
are  Chairman. 

Congressman  OTTTNoni's  bill  was  prepared 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  ascertain 
those  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States 
that  would  be  gravely  affected  by  lack  of 
facilities  due  to  the  advent  of  Medicare. 
This  survey  revealed  approximately  133  hos- 
pitals in  88  counties  In  the  United  States 
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were  r-vv!:i(?  serloua  problems  due  to  con- 
tinuing extremely  high  occupancy  and  gen- 
eral gnortage  of  beds  prior  to  Idedlcare. 

Welrton  Oenerml  Hc«pltal  has  been  desig- 
nated, along  with  others,  as  a  potential 
trouble  spot  because  of  continuing  high  oc- 
cupancv  and  insutDclent  beds  to  meet  the 
expanding  needs  under  liedlcare. 

We  earnestly  solicit  yotir  support  of  this 
bill  in  Committee  and  also  your  continued 
support  when  the  bill  r«achee  the  floor  for 
a  vov 

Tha:,K  you  for  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance In  this  matter  on  behalf  of  our 
hospital  as  well  as  all  the  hospitals  Involved. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WCOITON  GKKSRAI.  HOSPTT&L, 

Charlks  a.  Oiuct, 

AdminittTator . 

WxiRr-.v    W   V*. 


St.  Anthont's  Hospttal. 
Roe*  Island,  HI .  August  2«,  1966 

Hon    P\'   L  H    DODGLA3, 

U  S   S''nate. 
Wasfiington.  DC. 

DzAji  SxNATOR  OouGuis:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  ask  your  support  of  the  companion 
leglslaUon   to   HJt.    15969 

The  House  bill,  as  you  know,  would  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  enable  those  hos- 
pitals considered  critical  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .Administration  to  provide  additional 
beds  and  services.  St.  Anthony's  Is  one  of 
the  five  hospitals  Ln  the  state  of  Illinois 
which  have  been  designated  as  critically 
short 

The  xrcupancy  at  St.  Anthony's  today  Is 
96  ■^.  This  means  that  In  our  medical-surgi- 
cal divisions  we  cannot  accommodate  pi- 
tlents  in  the  facilities  that  they  desire.  81n:e 
the  advent  of  Medicare  the  occupancy  daa 
Increased  at  a  steady  pace. 

You  are  aware  also  that  St  Anthory's 
Is  en^-iiT-'d  :-.  planning  a  new  360  bed  fai'll- 
Ity  on  I  nf  A-  site  The  hospital  has  quallf.ed 
for  nearly  $1,000,000  In  federal  funds  for  a 
comprehensive  mental  health  center  and  a 
rehabilitation  center.  The  citizens  and  In- 
dustries In  the  community  have  pledged 
•2.000.000  to  the  Rock  Island  Franciscan  Hos- 
pital bulldlntc  campaign.  The  balance  of  the 
•  11.100.000  construction  cost  must  come  from 
capital  generated  from  operations  and  fr^m 
borrowed  funds.  Oeneratlng  the  necesairy 
funds  from  operations  would  require  several 
more  years.  In  the  meantime  the  expanaon 
program  must  be  slowed. 

We  feel  that  the  need  for  additional  b>Kls 
and  services  In  Rock  Island  Is  critical  and 
win  become  Increasingly  so  as  Medicare  cdn- 
tlnues.  Por  this  reason  we  would  appreciate 
any  support  you  can  give  to  companion  l9g- 
Islatlon  to  H.R.  15969. 
Sincerely. 

Sism   Mary   Basil,  O.SJ., 

Admini3tratoi . 


jTTLr  16.  IBM. 
Mr.   AuBac>f<s  LaV'ig.ve. 

Adminii-'atrrr   f'xitna^ri  Cnn-m unity  Ho/rpi'al, 
Ca'-n^-l    ".    r' 

OxAji  Ms  LaViij.ns  We  were  dellght«d  to 
receive  in.' jrmat,:on  of  the  Introduction  of 
BUI  »HR  1  ^i^ria  reU:lve  to  '-he  Kineri^ency 
HosplU*.!  .\ss.ilarice  \rt.. 

Onf  :uM{i'r.  Merr.ur.ii.  H  jspiui;  .•;<!*  'serious 
problems  crtused  bv  the  lack  of  adequate  bed 
space  mj  re.^ted  ficUlt'.ee  for  proper  patient 
care.  This  hoepitai  presently  his  received  a 
Hill-Burton  tirant  A  app.-ox!n>iit«»;y  50%.  and 
ws  are  also  attempting  to  receive  supple- 
mentary financing  for  the  hospital's  portion 
through  the  L'  mir.urii'.y  Pur;:. lies  .Admlnls- 
tratlou  with  the  Hegionai  Office  In  Chicago. 
Illinois.  Tj  dite  t.'ie  progress  haa  oe^n  ex- 
tr«ineiy  aicrm  in  tnuj  svrea 

Wltii  the  in.;«cr.  f  Medicare  on  July  1,  the 
hospital  has  been  rui.:i»ng  well  over  60% 
of  Its  occupancy  re;<tt«d  to  patients  age  66. 
Th*  County  has  *  :<.ui*  popuiauon  of  11.000 


people  with  an  estimated  1400  of  them  eligi- 
ble for  Medicare  This  makes  It  extremely 
difficult  to  function  as  an  acute  hoepit&l. 

In  1964,  the  average  occupancy  of  this  37- 
bed  hospital  was  approximately  94%.  For 
the  first  three  months  of  1965  it  was  100.6%; 
and  In  1066  In  the  first  five  months,  the  hos- 
pital exceeded  103%.  In  1964  on  every  fiith 
day  the  hospital  was  over  capacity.  In  1966, 
67  of  the  first  130  days  were  over  100% 
occupancy. 

This  Institution  has  employed  an  archi- 
tect, acquired  land,  and  to  <(ate  we  have 
completed  preliminary  drawings  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  40- bed  facility  on  a  new 
site.  In  addition,  we  have  requested  CPA 
supplementary  financing  for  the  hospital's 
portion  which  will  make  the  financial  op- 
erations of  this  hospital  extremely  difficult 
over  the  next  20  or  30  years  If  this  loan  Is 
granted.  This  Is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Interest  rate  Is  high,  and  there  Is  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  years  for  which 
the  loan  could  be  acquired. 

We  therefore  urge  that  HR  Bill  15969  be 
adopted  to  assist  the  hospital  In  meeting 
community  needs  of  patient  care  and  to  un- 
dertake construction  with  great  dispatch  In 
order  to  elevlate  the  burden  of  an  over- 
crowded Institution.  With  the  construction 
of  a  new  hospital,  we  would  aUo  be  able  to 
participate  In  some  of  the  Federal  Programs 
such  as  Medicare  for  the  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Onotonagon  County. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lkx  Reich, 
Adminlatrator . 


JtTLT  21.  1966 
Senator  Robxxt  Kxnkeot. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahinfftcyn.  DC. 

DcAE  Senator  Kenneot:  Congressman 
Otto»oek'8  pending  legislation — HJi.  16969, 
known  as  the  "Emergency  Hospital  Assistance 
Act  of  1966"  would  enable  the  Putnam  Com- 
munity Hospital  to  finish  ofT  the  60  bed 
shell  on  Its  third  floor,  which  is  desperately 
needed  at  the  present  time  In  order  to  handle 
Medicare  In  this  area  which  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  133  critical  hospttal  areas 
In  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  just  completed 
the  present  new  60  bed  hospital  three  years 
ago.  we  are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
raising  funds  from  the  people  In  our  area 
who  helped  to  flxuince  (through  pledges)  the 
new  two  million  dollar  hospital  that  we  have 
here  at  the  present  time. 

Your  co-operation  In  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate companion  bill  when  It  Is  Introduced  will 
be  very  much  appreciated. 
■Very  sincerely. 

David  M.  e:de8. 
President:  Member,  Board  of  Directors. 

P5. — Because  we  have  drained  the  area 
quite  completely  for  funds,  we  find  It  Im- 
poesible  to  go  ahead  on  the  above  completion 
of  the  third  floor  shell  unless  we  receive  out- 
side financial  assistance.  Thanks  for  all 
your  Interest  and  personal  help. 

D.  M.  S. 

Blanckako  Vaixet  HosprTAL  and 
Blanchau)  'Vau.et  NtraeufO 
Home. 

FindUy.  Ohio.  July  29.  1998. 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  YotrMo. 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Sol:  On  June  27.  1906  there  was  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  a  bill  to  establlf^h  an 
emergency  program  of  direct  federal  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  grants  and  loans  to  cer- 
tain hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  beds 
and  related  facilities  In  order  to  meet  the 
demands  for  service  resulting  from  new  and 
expanded  federal  programs.  This  bill  (HR 
15969).  known  as   the  "Emergency  Hospital 


Assistance  Act  of  1966",  was  Introduced  bv 
Congressman  Richard  L.  OmNCER  of  New 
York 

After  reviewing  the  contents  of  this  leglalii- 
tlon.  we  earnestly  request  that  you  favorab:, 
consider  supporting  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Specifically,  the  act  calls  for  federii 
grants  up  to  66 '3  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
renovation  or  expansion  and  loans  up  to  by 
per  cent  of  the  portion  of  the  coet  of  thp 
project  not  covered  by  grants.  The  loan; 
would  be  amortized  with  an  Interest  rate  of 
2'^  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  unpaid 
balance. 

The  act  specifies  that  the  Secretary  t: 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  "critical  hospitals",  said  critical  hos- 
pitals to  be  determined  by  the  lack  of  btc 
space  and  related  facilities  to  serve  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  their  communltlet 

Among  the  determining  factors  spelled  ou: 
In  the  act.  a  critical  hospital  Is  deemed  t 
be  a  hospital  with  an  average  annual  occu- 
pancy rate  In  excess  of  90  per  cent  of  reason- 
able capacity.  In  1965,  the  average  dai:-. 
occupancy  of  Blanchard  'Valley  Hospital  wa« 
92.7  per  cent.  The  medical  and  surgical  floors 
operated  at  102.5  and  102.7  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity respectively. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  re- 
cently conducted  a  survey  to  ascertain  tho.^, 
hospitals  throughout  the  United  States  tha: 
would  be  gravely  affected  by  the  lack  of  fa- 
cilities due  to  the  advent  of  Medicare.  The 
survey  revealed  that  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hospitals  In  eighty-eight  coun- 
ties In  the  United  States  were  facing  seri- 
ous problems  due  to  continuing  extremelv 
high  occupancy  and  general  shortage  of  betl.= 
prior  to  Medicare.  Blanchard  Valley  Hoe- 
pltal  Is  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hospitals  listed  and  we  are  attaching  to  this 
correspondence  a  list  of  those  hospitals  1:: 
the  State  of  Ohio  listed  by  the  S.S.A. 

On  the  day  this  letter  Is  written,  the  170- 
bed  Blanchard  Valley  Hospital  has  a  censit 
of  174  patients,  approximately  seventy  l: 
which  are  Medicare  patients.  Due  to  con- 
tinued presBxires  on  census,  an  emergenr- 
admitting  policy  has  recently  been  estst- 
llshed  to  admit  patients  In  priority  of  tlr 
type  of  medical  care  necessary.  Those  pa 
tlents  deemed  to  be  less  than  emergenc 
cases  are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  and  th- 
patients  are  subsequently  admitted  upon  the 
availability  of  beds. 

In  respect  of  your  busy  schedule,  we  ar- 
enclosing  for  your  review  a  copy  of  HE 
15969.  The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  Blanchard  Valley  Hospital  Join  wit.' 
me  In  asking  that  you  favorably  consider  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  We  feel  this  will  have 
a  profound  efTect  on  the  health  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Flndlay  and  Hancock  County.  Should 
you  require  additional  Information,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  write  at  your  convenlenc-' 
Very    truly    yours, 

WnxiAM  E.  Ruse, 

iidmlnUfrofor. 

Watertown.  N.Y.. 

August  27. 1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  DC: 

Respectfully  request  your  additional  urgent 
attention  for  quick  passage  Ottlnger  bill 
H.R.  15969,  Emergency  Hospital  AsslsUnw 
Act  of  1966.  to  enable  critical  hospitals  t. 
meet  expanding  demands  for  services  under 
new   government   health    programs. 

Sister  Mast  Enda.  RSM  , 
Administrat'^    W-^'-v  Hospital  0/  Water- 
town. 
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from  Colorado  I  Mr.  McVickirI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  months  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  expressed  about  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  and  particularly 
about  the  rise  in  food  costs.  We  read  of 
consumer  boycotts  being  led  by  house- 
wives And  we  hear  from  our  own  wives 
who  complain  about  how  diflkult  it  is 
these  days  to  stretch  the  budget  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  higher  prices  that  are  be- 
ing asked  for  all  sorts  of  food  items. 
These  complaints  are  legitimate  com- 
plaints. There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
serious  concerns  these  days.  However, 
It  Is  very  important  that  we  understand 
the  underlying  factors  responsible  for 
these  price  rises.  It  is  no  use  just  com- 
plaining, complaining,  and  complaining. 
We  must  first  know  the  facts  and  then 
organize  our  efforts  to  restore  price  sta- 
bility In  this  country.  But  without  facts 
we  cannot  rationally  undertake  to  bring 
about  creative  action. 

I  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  I  have  made  a  number  of 
Inquiries  among  the  key  agencies  in 
Washington  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
facts  are.  I  have  looked  into  tiie  situa- 
tion particularly  as  it  applies  to  my  own 
community.  Denver,  and  I  have  also  un- 
dertaken to  inquire  as  to  the  economic 
forces  that  may  be  responsible  for  these 
changes. 

UBT  tJS  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTS 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  facts.  For 
the  last  several  years  we  have  enjoyed 
not  only  increasing  employment  in  this 
country  but  a  long  period  of  price  stabil- 
ity. This  price  stability  has  not  been 
amversal.  For  a  period  of  some  10  years, 
according  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics index,  nonfood  items  making  up  the 
consumer's  price  index  have  increased. 
The  principal  factors  responsible  for  this 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  nonfood  items 
iiave  been  the  increasing  cost  of  services, 
most  notably  medical  services  and  sim- 
ilar items.  The  cost  of  food  for  the 
housewife,  on  the  other  hand,  remained 
fairly  constant  during  the  1960's  and  un- 
til just  recently.  So.  when  anyone  com- 
plains about  the  increased  cost  of  living 
he  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  increase  has  arisen  where  we  have 
experienced  enormous  siwrtages.  We  do 
not  have  enough  doctors,  we  do  not  have 
enough  hospitals,  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  the  associated  services  so  Im- 
portant to  our  welfare. 

Fortunately  most  of  us  are  well  most 
'3f  the  time  and  the  creeping  inflation  in 
the  cost  of  medical  and  otlier  health 
services  only  strikes  us  occasionally.  But 
tWs  Is  not  the  situation  with  food  prod- 
ucts. The  best  purchasing  agents  in  the 
world  are  the  housewives  of  America. 
When  the  price  of  bread  and  milk,  meat 
and  potatoes  and  all  the  other  Important 
Items  that  go  into  the  kitchen  are  in- 
creased we  hear  about  it,  and  soon. 

I*t  me  cite  a  few  statistics. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  food  index  in  August  1966 
readied  a  point  about  one-third  abo\e 
the  1947^9  level.  Nonfoods,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  risen  more  than  42  per- 
cent during  the  same  period  of  years. 
Mind  you,  this  is  the  picture  after  allow- 
ance for  the  sharp  increases  in  food 
prices  we  have  exp>erienced  during  the 
past  year. 

Now  what  has  been  happening  to  food 
prices  in  Denver?  I  have  made  inquiries 
in  regard  to  two  key  food  items  that  have 
risen  a  lot  recently,  bread  and  milk. 

During  the  past  year,  the  price  of 
bread  in  Denver  has  risen  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  cents  a  pound  to  around 
26  cents.  That  is  a  substantial  Ijoost. 
The  cost  of  milk  per  half  gallon  has  risen 
from  about  47  cents  to  nearly  51  cents — 
another  substantial  boost.  There  is  no 
question  about  it,  these  price  increases 
hurt.    We  do  not  like  to  see  them. 

DENVER      HOUSEWIVES     ARE      JUSTIFIABLY      CON- 
CEKNED    ABOUT    HIGH    FOOD    PRICES 

Actually,  Denver  is  no  worse  than  the 
average  of  cities  throughout  the  country. 
In  many  cities  prices  have  ri.^en  faster 
and  more  than  ours.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
in  other  cities  the  increases  have  been 
less.  But  this  is  no  comfort  to  the 
housewife.    She  wants  to  know  why. 

Well,  the  best  way  to  find  out  why 
these  increases  have  occurred  is  to  tuin 
to  the  key  agencies  of  the  Government 
who  have  the  pertinent  facts  and  figures 
at  their  fingertips — or  laetter  yet,  who  are 
equipped  to  go  out  and  investigate  the 
situation. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  urged,  2  months 
ago,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  people's  guardian  against  monopoly, 
look  into  this  matter  in  depth.  In  con- 
versation with  Denver  businessmen  I 
have  learned  that  the  Commission  is 
making  an  In-depth  study  of  recent  milk 
price  increases  in  Denver. 

I  suspect  we  will  be  hearing  from  the 
Commission  soon.  But  in  the  meantime 
I  have  made  inquiries  myself  and  I  have 
learned  some  facts  which  seem  relevant 
to  the  situation  Denver  housewives  are 
so  concerned  about  today. 

First  of  all,  Denver  seems  to  be  unique 
in  several  respects.  Our  area  has  been 
plagued  by  price  wars  of  late.  Naturally, 
for  a  short  time  while  a  price  war  is  going 
on  the  housewife  enjoys  it.  She  is  get- 
ting real  bargains. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  when  the  price 
of  milk  in  Denver  dropped  to  about  36 
cents  a  half  gallon  I  am  sure  a  lot  of 
Denver  housewives  enjoyed  this,  and 
thought  they  were  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Back  in  February  1965  bread  prices  fell 
about  18  cents  for  a  1 -pound  loaf. 
That  was  pretty  nice  too,  many  of  our 
lovely  wives  thought.  But  they  didn't 
like  it  when  milk  rebounded  to  47  cents 
and  then  these  past  few  months  rose  to 
more  than  50  cents  ^  half  gallon.  Nor 
did  they  like  It  when  bread  prices  jumped 
back  up  to  around  2t  cents  a  poimd  and 
hiked  up  recently  to  around  26  cents 

What  I  am  describing  is  a  price  war. 
Price  wars,  like  opiates,  are  short  lived 
and  do  not  benefit  anyone,  except  per- 
haps a  few  monopolists  who  expect  to 
knock  all  their  rivals  out  of  the  field. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  the  causes  of 


price  wars  knows  that  they  develop  in 
situations  where  a  few  giant  firms  are 
struggling  among  themselves  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  market.  After  the  war  is 
settled  they  divide  up  the  spoils.  So 
where  you  have  undue  concentration  in 
any  market  you  may  expect  either  price 
wars  or  a  live-and-let-live  policy  among 
the  industry  to  share  in  high  noncom- 
petitive profits. 

DENVER:    THE  NATION'S   MOST  CONCENTRATED 
BIG   CITY    MARKET 

Recent  developments  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  food  marketing  have  affected 
Denver  much  as  they  have  the  country  as 
a  whole.  A  recent  study  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Retailing  reported 
that  food  store  sales  in  Denver  were 
concentrated  among  a  few  very  large 
food  chains.  Today  just  four  large 
chains  account  for  over  70  percent  of  the 
grocery  store  business  in  the  entire  Den- 
ver metropolitan  area — which  includes 
all  of  Aurora.  Boulder,  and  Denver  Coun- 
ties. This  is  a  higher  level  of  concentra- 
tion than  exists  in  any  other  large  metro- 
politan area  in  the  Nation.  See  "Food 
Retailing,"  technical  study  No.  7,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
June  1966.  page  45. 

Now  this  matter  of  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  is  more  than  just  of 
academic  interest.  Dairy  farmers,  dairy 
processors,  and  baking  companies  have 
felt  the  cutting  edge  of  this  power  for 
years.  As  I  noted  earlier,  consumers  fre- 
quently arc  the  temporary  beneficiaries 
of  price  wars  triggered  by  the  big  chains. 
But  to  repeat  a  truism,  we  cannot  expect 
to  get  something  for  nothing  in  the  long 
run.  In  practice,  this  means  that  the 
inevitable  peace  that  follows  a  price  war 
is  accompanied  by  prices  higher  than 
existed  before  the  war. 

A  recent  antitrust  case  demonstrates 
what  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  can  mean — in  dollars  and  cents — 
to  the  consumer.  A  recent  decision  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
found  that  the  National  Tea  Co.  had 
\1olated  the  Clayton  Antimerger  Act.  de- 
veloped some  interesting  facts  on  this 
point.  It  showed  that  where  National 
Tea  held  a  strong  market  position  it  had 
much  Iiigher  gross  profit  margins  than 
in  markets  where  it  met  keen  competi- 
tion. Significantly,  the  record  in  this 
case  shows  that  Denver  was  one  of  Na- 
tional Tea's  strong  towns.  It  also  shows 
that  it  had  higher  average  margins  in 
Denver  than  any  other  market.  Its  gross 
profit  margins  in  Denver  were  higher 
than  in  nearly  any  other  city.  More- 
over, the  record  of  that  case  showed  that 
National  Tea  used  profits  in  its  high 
profit  towns,  including  Denver,  to  sub- 
sidize its  operations  elsewhere.  In  other 
words,  high  food  prices  in  Denver  were 
used  to  subsidize — temporarily  at  least — 
low  prices  elsewhere.' 

As  I  said,  farmers  and  food  manufac- 
turers have  felt  the  buying  power  of 
large  chains  for  some  years.  On  this 
point  the  FTC  found: 

For  a  local  supplier  serving  only  a  particu- 
lar    city,     the     effects     of     this     increasing 


•  "In  the  Matter  of  National  Tea  Co.,"  D. 
7453,  p.  55  of  Findings  as  to  the  Pacts.  Con- 
clusions and  Order 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ipT  a  Quarter  centurv-   of   distinguished 


were  interested  in  the  proposal  made  by 
our  colleaeue.  the  eentleman  from  Cali- 
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concentration  i:  the  rtUti:  level  can  be 
particularly  ad.  Tse  For  9xan:p.e.  3  clii  ins 
(Safeway.  National  Tea.  ana  Ulilont  had  14  1 
p«rce:.t  ot  all  food  store  sales— and  tbUi  of 
all  food  store  purchaaea — In  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. In  1958  .  .  In  this  and  numerous 
other  markets  the  local  food  suppliers  are 
faced  w^th  the  necessity  of  selling  to  3  (t  5 
chains  an  the  latters'  terms  or  not  at  all."" 

When  the  power  of  large  chains  Ls  used 
to  beat  dowTi  supplier  prices,  consurrers 
may  be  the  C£mporary  recipients.  But  I 
fear  '.i:ai  too  often  when  food  prces 
rebound  after  a  price  war.  the  farmer, 
the  baker,  or  the  miltc  dealer  Is  made  the 
scapegoat  This  may  well  have  hip- 
pened  i:i  Denver  over  the  last  year. 

A  PaOORAM  rOR  PROTESTINa  HODSXWTVXS 
I.  LOWSX  PKICXS  AND  fXWCB  OIMMTCKg 

W'lat  can  tlie  housewife  do  now  to 
combtit  high  prices?  I  think  housewives 
in  Denver  can  leam  a  few  lessons  from 
what  housewives  are  doing  in  some  otier 
dtles  One  of  the  things  pushing  up 
retail  pn  e.-^  :..is  been  the  proLlIeration 
of  Lradi:.<  ~ui;::p.-;.  btiKUs  bingo  and  otier 
gimniiclcs  >^lven  out  by  some  chains  to 
attract  customers.  According  to  flial 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Food,  '.hese  gimmicks  have  been  the  nuiln 
cause  for  rising  grocery  store  margins  In 
recen:  years      .«ls  they  put  it: 

When  starnfK!  were  rlrst  Intnxluced.  roUill- 
ers  iflvtng  then-,  frequentl?  attained  .^uaBclent 
additional  t-  '.v.me  to  nxore  than  pay  tor  the 
■tanipa.  Coi»jiun;!'.-s  here'^re  d;d  not  have 
to  pay  higher  p.".  .cs  Tr  1  xkI  d.:'  benefited 
from  the  Ht.in^^.-s  i;..!  •.-.>•  j  r»r:;;  .::;3  they  ob- 
tained r  r  <:.i.-i.:  ->  A-  r:.  re  .d:  '.  more  Of  the 
Industry  ad-  pted  stamps  cuid  competing 
forms  if  promoUon.  however.  It  was  no 
longer  pvjsolble  for  retailers  as  a  whole  to  ob- 
tain additional  volume  by  using  trading 
(tamp  promoUon .  As  a  rasuit,  the  coet  of 
the  stamps  represented  an  additional  coet  of 
retai:i::({.  and  prices  rose.' 

I  think  a  lot  of  housewives  are  gettirig 
sick  and  tired  of  paying  for  these  added 
gimmicks  when  they  shop  for  food.  I 
suspect  an  Individual  housewife  feels 
there  is  nothing  she  can  do  but  go  along. 
But  when  a  number  of  housewives  get 
together  and  switch  their  patronage  to 
the  supermarket  that  emphasizes  price 
instead  of  gimmicks,  this  serves  as  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  supermarkets  to 
once  aK£iin  emphasize  price  competition. 

Thi.-i  is  not  Idle  speculation.  It  has 
worked  ei-sewhere  Just  this  week  the 
Jewel  Tea  Co.  in  Chicago,  which  does  not 
give  stamps,  slashed  its  prices  on  many 
Items  up  to  20  percent  below  those  of 
stores  emphasizing  stamps  and  other 
gimmicks  This  is  tl'.ree  times  greater 
than  the  increci^e  i:i  the  food  prices  over 
the  la.-.t  year  Yes.  the  ho'jsewife  can 
have  a  voice  in  bnnging  about  a  return 
to  price  competition  in  Denver  as  well  as 
other  ccnimurutie?:. 

!i    :  rr  s  -rr'  h  iMilcTt  CTRAMtmifO 

Business  leaders  also  have  a  .special  re- 
sponsibility today  Based  on  conversa- 
tions with  bu.sii.essnien  and  on  our  expe- 
riences of  W  >r;d  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  I  anticipate  many  large  super- 
market chains  are  applying  a  standard 


'  Ibid     p    87. 

•  Pood  fr<;)rii  Parmer  '.o  Con.iumer  'report 
of  the  National  C<  mmlsal un  on  Food  Market- 
ing, June  1966,  p.  T7. 


markup  '. >  any  price  mcreas<^s  of  the 
products  they  buy.  'llie  result  Is  pyra- 
miding, or  built-in  pnce  hiking.  Nuw 
there  is  no  Justllicatlon  for  this  when 
profit  margins  are  already  adequate,  es- 
pecially In  time  of  war 

Most  of  us  do  not  want  to  see  war- 
time controls  put  into  effect.  We  want 
to  avoid  this  as  long  as  we  can  because 
we  do  not  want  to  become  Involved  In 
the  Government  expenditures  and  the 
Inevitable  bureaucratic  redtape  that  this 
would  involve.  But  It  Is  important  to  re- 
call that  during  the  period  when  OPA 
operated  during  World  War  n  and  when 
we  had  price  control  regulations  during 
the  Korean  conflict  retailers  were  not 
permitted  to  hike  prices  by  applying 
automatic  markups.  The  result  was 
that  inflation  was  held  In  check. 

Now  there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  In  a 
wartime  situation.  So  we  must  appeal 
to  the  supermarket  chains  not  to  hike 
prices  through  pyramiding.  This  Is  one 
area  where  we  must  direct  our  effort. 
They  stand  at  the  threshhold  of  Infla- 
tion, and  if  they  take  a  statesmanlike 
attitude  and  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 
present  situation,  we  can  lick  Inflation 
without  Invoking  Government  price  con- 
trols. 

I  think  every  housewife  should  petition 
the  leading  national  chain  supermarket 
organizations  not  to  pvramid  prices — not 
to  apply  an  automatic  markup  policy  at 
this  crucial  time,  but  rather  to  snuff  the 
Inflationary  Qres  before  they  get  started. 
Because  of  the  enormous  concentration 
in  food  retailing  only  a  very  few  chain- 
store  operators  have  the  power  to  make 
or  break  this  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 
inflation  I  appeal  to  them  to  become 
statesmen  In  these  trying  times  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Safeway  chain  which  Is  the 
leading  supermarket  chain  In  my  com- 
munity of  Denver  to  be  statesmen.  I 
appeal  to  the  National  Tea  chain  which 
operates  Miller's  Supermarkets  in  Denver 
to  be  statesmen.  I  appeal  to  the  rest  of 
the  supermarket  operators  to  exercise 
restraint  and  not  to  expand  their  mar- 
gins. This  Is  something  specific.  It  Is 
a  specific  program  which  the  housewives 
who  are  protesting  against  the  increased 
prices  of  food  can  get  behind  and  pro- 
mote. 
rn    crtrmnVTo  sukvuuanci:     a  nectssttt 

The  basic  premise  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy  is  an  Informed  public.  This  is 
especially  true  today.  Consumers  have 
a  right  tj  know  the  facte  about  what 
makes  the  competitive  process  work. 
This  also  means  putting  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  situations  where  competi- 
tion breaks  down. 

But  above  all  else,  we  need  the  facts 
Dlscnssion.  debate  or  whatever  we  label 
the  dialog  so  much  a  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  can  only  be  well  directed 
when  we  get  at  the  facts. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  my 
town  meetings  In  which  food  price  In- 
creases were  the  main  topic  of  discus- 
sion. I  urged  the  PTC  to  look  into  the 
recent  prlot  development  In  E)enver  The 
FTC  promised  to  make  a  report  of  these 
developments  in  Denver,  as  they  are  now 
doing  In  other  leadmg  cities  throughout 
the  country.  This  report  will  be  forth- 
coming soon  and  I  have  checked  again 
with  FTC  to  And  its  sUtu*. 


The  issues,  however,  which  botlier  our 
Ik'd.sewives  today  cannot  be  left  to  b.'usr.- 
flre  treatment — simply  getting  excited  at 
the  time  the  iiicreii>es  l;lt  us.  What  I5 
neetied  is  constant,  informed  surveillance 
of  t'r.r^v  problems  and  the  use  of  the 
CiTiurress.  tiie  administration.  Indepenc- 
ent  agencies  and  the  people. 

I'he  bill  that  I  have  hitroduced.  H.R 
18351.  to  dirtKJt  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  make  a  continuing  review 
of  market  structure  and  competition  In 
the  food  industry  and  to  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  Congress,  was  prepared 
after  consultation  with  the  FTC,  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Affairs  and  based 
on  a  recommendation  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Food  Marketing. 

I  am  very  confident  that  this  bill  can 
be  enacted  into  law  certainly  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  and  its  Immedi- 
ate purpose  Is  to  provide  a  spur  to  the 
irrc  to  promote  Investigations  within  Its 
present  authority  in  the  food  market. 

I  have  found  nothing  but  support  for 
the  bill  and  am  confident  that  speedy  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  at  the  beginning  c' 
the  next  Congress. 

Most  importantly,  however.  Is  its  ef- 
fect in  the  interim  period  of  providing 
a  basis  upon  which  action  by  the  FTC. 
unofficial  as  it  may  be,  is  influenced  and 
emphasized. 

IV.    RESTRAINTS    BT    ALL 

Some  $15  billion  have  been  placed  int- 
the  economy  this  year  by  direct  Govern- 
ment spending  with  this  Nation's  effort 
In  Vietnam.  The  disruption  in  the  eccr.- 
omy  because  of  our  war  effort  as  it  af- 
fects the  basic  mechanisms  of  our  econ- 
omy Ls  the  prime  reason  for  Inflationan' 
pressures  that  we  are  coping  with  in  all 
segments  of  our  economy. 

The  real  defense  of  this  countr>'  lie, 
not  Just  in  our  arms,  but  in  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
as  it  now  reaches  a  gross  national  proc 
uct  of  $730  billion  per  year.    Just  as  c. 
operation  among  the  major  segments  1 1 
otir  economy — business,  labor,  and  Gov 
ernment — have     helped     produce    th 
growth  and  strength,  so  must  these  same 
component  parts  impose  upon  themselves 
restraints  and  disciplines  to  ward  off  the 
Inflationary  pressures  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  economy  strong  and  gro«  - 
Ing. 

As  I  have  voted  restraints  on  Govern 
ment  cuts  In  spending  as  well  as  pre 
grams  strengthening  my  coimtry,  s< 
must  leadership  in  business  and  labor- 
especially  in  the  area  of  the  subject  ;: 
this  program  relating  to  food  prices- 
impose  upon  themselves  restraints  ar>: 
disciplines  on  their  own  marketing  pre 
cedures. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  MATTHEW  F 
MrOUIRE 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  '■ 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar. 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


,t  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter a  quarter  centur>-  of  dLstlngulshed 
judicial  service,  Chief  Judge  Matthew  F. 
McGulre  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  an  eminent  son 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  dear  p>ersonal 
friend,  will  begin  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment. 

Approving  Judge  McGuire's  retirement, 
the  President  wrote  to  him  saying: 

Yours  has  been  a  distinguished  career, 
comporting  as  it  has  wlUi  tlie  great  tradltloaa 
of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Judge  McGuire  was  first  sworn  to  his 
judicial  ofiBce  on  October  7,  1941,  and  his 
retirement  was  effective  on  October  7  of 
this  year,  marklrig  25  years  of  dedication 
to  his  profession  and  to  his  position  of 
high  trust  and  resix>nsibility. 

He  was  graduated  from  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1921,  and 
from  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
in  1926,  He  practiced  his  profession  pri- 
vately in  Massachusetts  for  9  years  be- 
fore being  called  to  Washington  in  1934 
for  a  3-month  assignment  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General.  The  3 
months  have  now  become  32  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  has  seen  his  home  in  Mas- 
sachusetts only  during  the  summer.  He 
was  iiamed  a  Special  A.sslstant  Attorney 
General  iii  1938,  a  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  then  appointed  to  the  bench. 

He  served  his  country  during  the  First 
'.Vorld  War  in  the  Navy,  and  received 
the  Navy's  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
.Medal  in  1945  for  his  work  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  drew  up  changes  in 
Na\7  legal  procedures. 

During  his  years  on  the  bench.  Judge 
McGuire  achieved  much  to  expedite 
trials  and  to  relieve  judges  of  duties  that 
were  incompatible  with  their  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. He  has  instituted  reforms 
that  simplified  the  operations  of  his 
court,  and  that  reduced  delays  between 
tile  times  of  indictment  and  trial.  In  so 
doing  he  was  displaying  the  concern  for 
expediting  the  adnrinistration  of  justice 
'..^at  he  had  shown  earlier  in  his  Justice 
department  days.  He  liad  then  recom- 
mended to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
District's  municipal  and  police  courts  be 
consolidated  In  a  new  municipal  court 
»nth  its  own  court  of  appeals,  a  recom- 
mendation which  was  SDon  put  Into  ef- 
-ect;  the  new  municipal  court  eventually 
became  the  District's  court  of  general 
sessions. 

I  have  long  known  Ills  Integrity,  his 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  highest 
■^ndards  of  justice  and  fairness,  his 
enormous  capacity  for  hard  work,  and 
Ms  devotion  to  the  obligations  of  his 
.udicial  oath. 

I  hope  for  him  a  productive  and  happy 
retirement,  and  assure  Judge  McGuire 
and  ins  beloved  wife  Eleanor  of  my  en- 
during respect  and  friendship. 


SAVING  REDWOODS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     ^Mr. 

Brooks  > .     Under  previous  order  of  the 

House  the   gentleman   from    California 

Mr.   CohxlanI    is    recopnized    for    30 

tnlnutes. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
'Establishing  a  Redwood  National  Park 


were  interested  in  the  proposal  made  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CLAtrsEN],  from  California's 
First  Congressional  District,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week. 

There  is  undeniable  value  in  taking  a 
careful  look  at  any  new  plan  for  the  red- 
wood region,  especially  when  it  is  labeled 
as  "an  entirely  new  proposal  for  a  Na- 
tional Redwood  Park,  recreation,  and 
seashore  plan."  Today,  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  comments  on  this  proposal. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  hardly  anything  "new"  in  urging  that 
land  acquisition  and  development  of  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  be  com- 
pleted. "The  original  legislation  author- 
izing this  seashore,  which  I  coauthored 
with  our  late  and  beloved  colleague,  Clem 
Miller,  was  approved  back  in  the  87th 
Congress.  Since  then,  land  speculation 
and  rising  land  costs  have  eaten  up  the 
original  appropriation  before  the  park 
could  be  completed,  and  a  number  of  us 
have  been  urging  that  additional  funds, 
sufHcient  to  finish  the  job,  be  approved. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  $5  million 
supplemental  authorization  for  Point 
Reyes,  passed  a  few  weeks  ago,  was 
clearly  recognized  as  only  a  "stopgap" 
measure  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  fur- 
ther and  early  action  will  be  taken  next 
year. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
"new"  in  proposing  that  the  federally 
owned  King  Range  Conservation  Area 
be  exchanged  to  the  State  of  California. 
This  proposal  Is  already  included  in  the 
administration's  plan  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Is  really  more  a  question 
of  how  best  to  manage  this  land  rather 
than  of  how  best  to  save  redwoods. 

Relabeling  the  Forest  Service's  north- 
em  redwood  purchase  unit  as  a  Red- 
wood National  Forest,  as  our  colleague 
has  suggested,  Is  probably  a  harmless 
gesture.  But  there  is  probably  some 
legitimate  question  as  to  whether  this 
small  14,000-acre  unit  qualifies  as  a  na- 
tional forest.  This  tract  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  average  ranger 
district,  which  in  tiu^  is  just  a  compo- 
nent uiiit  of  a  national  forest. 

More  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
"new"  proposal  misses  the  whole  point 
of  the  campaign  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park.  It  does  not  address  itself  at  all 
to  the  major  qtiestlon,  which  is  clearly 
protection  for  the  few  important  stands 
of  virgin  redwoods  that  remain  today. 

Relabeling  three  State  parks  does  not 
accomplish  this  goal.  A  postage-stamp 
sized  unit  around  the  tall  trees  on  Red- 
wood Creek  will  not  guarantee  their  sur- 
vival. Ignoring  the  great  virgin  stands 
in  Redwood  Creek  Valley  hardly  justi- 
fies the  statement  that  this  proposal  "in- 
cludes the  best  of  the  Sierra  Clubs  plan." 

This  so-called  "new"  proposal  would 
save  practically  no  old  growth  red- 
woods that  are  not  already  in  one  of  the 
scattered  State  parks,  or  that  have  not 
already  been  pledged  for  conservation. 
It  is  simply  a  i>arody  of  planning  for  a 
Redwood  National  Park  to  avoid  every- 
thing of  substance  that  needs  saving. 

Mr.  SiJcaker,  the  proposal  made  by 
our  oolleague  is  really  more  of  a  plan 
for  a  new  national  seashore  than  a  plan 
for  a  redwood  national  park.    The  50- 


milc  coastline  from  Patricks  Point  to 
Crescent  City  is  magnificent  and  is  worth 
saving.  But  the  job  of  saving  it,  on  any 
stAiidard  of  priorities,  must  await  com- 
pletion of  the  job  of  saving  redwoods. 
The  trees  are  going  faster  than  the 
shoreline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  90th  Congress 
convenes  in  January,  I  hope  that  priority 
consideration  will  be  given  to  establish- 
ing a  Redwood  National  Park  that  will 
protect  the  best  that  remains  of  this 
priceless  natural  lieritage.  Time  is  of 
the  essence  and  the  Redwood  Creek  Val- 
ley is  the  place  where  we  can  preserve 
the  most  and  best  for  our  money. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  RE- 
PORTS TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
35TH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK  ON 
THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
2D  SESSION  OF  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  StrattonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATI'ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  closing  days  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report,  as  I  have  each  year,  to 
the  people  of  my  district  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  session. 

Though  this  has  been  one  of  the  long- 
est sessions  of  Congress  in  an  election 
year,  our  accomplishments  have  not 
been  as  impressive  as  were  those  of  the 
first  session.  Nevertheless  we  have 
passed  some  significant  bills,  we  have 
presided  over  the  discharge  of  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  insure  that 
the  disruption  of  our  national  economy 
resulting  from  that  conflict  is  as  little 
as  possible. 

THE    WAR    IN    VrCTNAM 

The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
naturally  dominated  all  our  actions  in 
this  session.  We  have  provided  the 
armed  services  with  all  they  have  asked 
for  in  terms  of  weapons  and  otlier  sup- 
port for  Vietnam.  In  spite  of  individual 
criticism  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
both  parties  have  fully  supported  our 
commitment  there.  When  the  chips  were 
down  in  votes  for  or  against  the  funds 
essential  for  continuing  our  Vietnam  op- 
erations, only  7  to  10  out  of  the  combined 
total  of  535  Senators  and  Congressmen 
were  recorded  in  opposition.  Spending 
for  the  Vietnam  war  today  is  at  a  rate 
of  some  $1.5  billion  a  month.  Yet  we 
have  reached  this  sizable  rate,  and  have 
put  almost  as  many  troops  in  Vietnam 
as  we  had  in  Korea,  without  anything 
like  the  disruption  to  our  normal  civilian 
economy  that  occurred  then. 

As  a  fairly  senior  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  following  developments 
in  Vietnam  closely,  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  with  full  access  to  classified  mili- 
tary   information.     Our    committee    is 
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brlefet.!  r-.^ularly  on  the  war.  And  all 
Membtrs  if  Congress  have  had  many 
chances  to  meet  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  this  conflict.  I  doubt  whether 
any  Congress  has  ever  been  kept  more 
fully  informed,  or  has  been  more  regu- 
larly consulted  on  any  military  operation 
of  our  country. 

Last  Easter  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing SuJth  Vietnam  as  chairman  of  a 
special  investigating  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Oar  subcommittee  inspected  most 
of  the  major  combat  areas.  We  came 
back  most  impressed  with  the  job  our 
troops  are  doing  and  with  the  very  high 
level  of  their  morale.  We  were  encour- 
aged with  prospects  for  the  future,  and 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  fine  perform- 
ance of  Ambassador  Lodge  and  Oeieral 
Westmoreland.  Our  formal  report  on  our 
trip  reflected  this  optimism  and  made  a 
numbtT  of  concrete  suggestions  for 
further  improvement.  These  sugges- 
tion.s  were  very  warmly  received  by  the 
President,  with  whom  I  conferred  per- 
sonally, and  have  already  been  mostly 
inaplemenled  by  Secretary  McNamara  at 
the  direction  of  the  White  House. 

A  number  of  groups  in  our  district  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  seeing  the  color 
slides  of  Vietnam  I  took  during  our  trip, 
and  over  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
shown  them  repeatedly  around  our  dis- 
trict 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  share  the  h(  pe 
that  the  contmued  success  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam,  the  encoura(.ing 
start  toward  a  more  representative  gov- 
emme:it  made  In  the  September  11  elec- 
tions, and  the  forthcoming  Mauvila  con- 
ference may  soon  bring  some  positive 
respoiiie  from  Hanoi  to  the  admirable 
peace  proposals  made  recently  In  the 
U.N  by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

Vietnain  i.s  far  and  away  the  most  Im- 
portant matter  with  which  Congress  las 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be.  c  m- 
cerned  As  one  who  served  6  years  on 
active  Navy  duty  in  World  War  11  iMd 
again  In  the  Korean  war.  I  have  follov.-ed 
this  present  struggle  with  deep  concern. 
As  your  Congressman  I  have  devoted  a 
very  substantial  portion  of  my  time  end 
energies  during  this  past  year  to  car-y- 
ing  out  my  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  it.  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience 
and  ser.lce  In  the  Par  East. 

MAJOR    LECI8IATION    KKACTXD 

Because  '>ver  the  vears  I  have  kept 
the  people  i:'  ur  di.st.-ict  posted  regularly 
an  pendiiiij  lf^i.-,.t4C!  in  by  newsletter, 
weekly  newspajjt-r  reporUs,  and  regular 
radio  &nd  teU'.L-.ion  oiiiiiments.  it  i.s  not 
necessary  to  ^j  into  great  detail  in  re- 
viewing r:ere  ine  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion enactetl  in  :i:n  session.  Let  me 
Instead  j  ot  run  inrjugh  them  briefly: 

A  Vleti;am  GI  bill  of  rights — which  I 
had  co-spon.stired  in  the  88th  Congress 
in  somewfiat  dllTerfn.t  form,  a  broad  new 
program  if  xau-r  r^-sources  re.search:  an 
increa.sei!  ;ir  iKrixri  of  help  to  local  com- 
munities to  ti^nt  wat<?r  pollution;  pen- 
sion Uicrea-se-i  :...'■  diiab.ed  veterans  and 
their  widows  ar;d  orphans;  providing 
limited  jiocJai  .security  benefits  for  per- 
sons over  72  not  previously  covered  by 
Bocial  security:  a  bill  to  outlaw  dognap- 


Ing  and  provide  more  humane  treat- 
ment for  dogs  and  other  animals  In 
medical  research;  a  broad  program  of 
automobile  safety  standards:  a  new  pro- 
gram of  highway  safety;  a  new  Child 
Nutrition  Act — which  I  also  cospon- 
sored — to  continue  the  pxjpular  school 
milk  program  and  add  an  experimental 
breakfast  program  for  needy  children; 
legislation  to  extend  the  time  for  eligible 
senior  citizens  to  apply  for  medicare — 
which  I  cosponsored;  cheaper  and  faster 
mall  service  to  our  troops  In  Vietnam ;  a 
new  Federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; pay  increases  both  for  service  per- 
sormel  and  for  government  civilian  em- 
ployees; a  pay  Increase  for  teachers  serv- 
ing overseas  in  schools  for  children  of 
American  service  personnel — which  I 
also  cosponsored;  legislation  guarantee- 
ing access  to  information  in  government 
files;  continued  operation  of  heavy  air- 
lift sqimdrons  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
like  the  one  at  Schenectady;  and  a  bill 
to  postpone  the  removal  of  two  excise 
taxes  for  2  years  to  meet  Increased  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

SOMS  BILI..S  btux  ln  pkockss 

Several  other  Important  measures  are 
still  In  various  stages  in  the  legislative 
process,  and  may  be  enacted  into  law  be- 
fore this  session  concludes.  Among 
these  are  a  new  bill  of  rights  for  military 
reservists,  preventing  a  merger  of  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  and  also  giving 
full  sUtus  to  National  Guard  techni- 
cians; legislation — which  I  was  largely 
responsible  for  Initiating— to  put  reason- 
able cost  limits  on  the  New  York  State 
medicaid  program ;  a  new  minimum  wage 
bill — I  supported  efforts  to  give  a  larger 
exemption  to  small  businesses,  and  to  ex- 
clude farm  employees — and  repeal  of  the 
7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  busi- 
ness, which  I  opposed  Some  of  these 
measures  may  be  enacted  before  we 
finally  adjourn ;  most.  Including  a  bill  to 
Increase  social  security  benefits,  will  be 
deferred  until  the  start  of  the  new  90th 
Congress. 

RXJECTXO  BnX« 

other  measures  of  Interest  to  our  dis- 
trict have  been  rejected  by  Congress  this 
year.  Whether  they  will  be  revived  next 
year  is  problematical.  Among  these  are 
the  Dodd  anti-gun  bills,  the  proposed  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  Congress — 
which  I  opposed — and  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Bill  I  did,  however,  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  as  a  separate  bill  a  provision 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Cramzr.  Re- 
publican of  Florida,  originally  as  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  move 
In  Interstate  commerce  with  Intent  to 
start  a  riot.  It  has  not  yet  been  reported 
out  of  committee. 

Tini       rtOHT       AGADfST       IKTLATIOH 

Apart  from  Vietnam,  the  most  persist- 
ent and  Important  problem  Congress  has 
faced  this  year  is  how  best  to  handle 
the  economic  impact  of  that  conflict.  In 
a  word.  Inflation  With  heavy  expendi- 
tures occasioned  by  Vietnam,  with  busi- 
nesses operating  close  to  full  capacity, 
with  labor  in  short  supply  and  unemploy- 
ment at  rock  bottom,  we  have  fouiul  our- 
selves with  more  money  to  spend  and 
fewer  goods  to  spend  It  on.    More  money 


thus  competes  for  each  Item,  and  prices 
Inevitably  go  up.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
that  limited  measures  might  deal  with 
this  threat.  President  Johnson  even 
suggested  In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  January  that  this  Nation  could 
have  both  guns  and  butter,  though  his 
own  budget  did  not  support  that  con 
elusion,  and  I  seriously  questioned  th 
whole  contention  at  the  time.  The  onl'. 
action  taken  to  deal  directly  with  infla- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Independent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which  Increased  ban,; 
Interest  rates.  That  action  led  to  tht 
present  high  rates,  though  It  also  prob- 
ably  headed  off,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  an 
even  more  damaging  inflation. 

In  any  case.  It  became  increasing]. 
clear  that  if  we  were  to  fight  Inflation 
successfully  we  had  to  make  sizable  cuts 
In  nondefense  spending.  Thus  I  have 
crossed  party  lines  repeatedly  In  this  ses- 
sion to  support  5-percent  across-the- 
board  cuts  In  appropriation  bills,  and 
have  opposed  spending  programs  I  felt 
could  safely  be  deferred,  such  as  rent  sup- 
plements, highway  beautlflcation.  and 
participation  sales,  the  last  a  measure 
which  the  President  himself  eventually 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason  I  did 
that  It  could  only  make  interest  rate- 
soar  even  higher.  Near  the  end  of  th. 
present  session,  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced to  combat  inflation  by  ellmlnatlnc 
the  7  percent  tax  credit  on  business  ex- 
pansion and  new  machinery  purchase? 
I  opposed  this  bill,  because  It  could  no* 
prevent  Inflation.  I  believed,  and  mlgh: 
well  end  up  working  In  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction.  Even  Its  proponents  ad- 
mitted It  could  not  be  fully  effective  untl'. 
next  year,  and  by  that  time  we  might 
need  other  legislation,  depending  upon 
clrcimistances  at  the  time. 

NECESSABY    EXPENOITUSKS 

Of  course  I  recognize  that  while  wt 
must  reduce  nondefense  spending  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  emergency,  we  canno; 
expect  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  Tht 
biggest  question  Congress  has  faced 
therefore,  has  been  to  determine  th' 
priorities  to  give  various  nondefen.'^' 
spending  categories.  To  sound  the  sent! 
ment  of  our  district  I  sent  out  soni« 
120,000  questionnaires  at  the  end  of 
August  to  each  home.  The  12,000  replie- 
we  got  back  clearly  indicate  that  fight- 
ing water  pollution  and  education  are 
the  two  areas  where  you  folks  least  wan: 
us  to  make  cuts.  I  have  tried  to  govern 
myself  accordingly. 

We  certainly  do  need  to  keep  fund.^ 
coming  for  the  many  water  and  sewer 
projects  already  underway  or  applied 
for  In  our  area,  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  which,  by  the  way,  have  been  ap- 
proved than  with  most  other  congres- 
sional districts. 

We  need  to  continue  to  help  schools 
and  colleges  In  our  district,  as  we  have 
already  done  for  Keuka,  Hartwick, 
Elsenhower.  Oneonta  State  and  others. 

We  need  to  keep  the  Federal  airport 
program  in  operation,  so  that  com- 
munities like  Cortland  can  get  the  kind 
of  Impressive  Federal  help  in  develop- 
Ir^g  new  air  transportation  facilities  that 
Oneonta  got  earlier  this  year. 

And  we  need  to  keep  funds  moving 
into  the  construction  of  senior  citizen* 
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housing  in  communities  like  Geneva, 
Cortland,  and  Amsterdam,  and  push 
through  to  completion  without  delay 
urban  renewal  programs  already  started 
in  Perm  Yan,  Geneva,  Auburn,  Oneonta, 
Norwich,  and  Amsterdam. 

LOCAL    PROJECTS 

Throughout  my  service  in  Congress  I 
have  worked  hard  to  make  certain  that 
people  and  communities  In  our  district 
get  their  fair  share  oi  every  available 
government  program.  Certainly  we  pay 
high  enough  taxes.  But  until  recently 
upstate  New  York  has  not  been  getting  a 
proportionate  chare  of  the  benefits  of 
programs  which  our  taxes  have  been 
paying  for.  In  the  past  few  .vears.  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  persistent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  my  staff  and  myself,  the  total 
number  of  projects  coming  into  our  dis- 
trict has  sharply  increased. 

For  example,  we  have  just  had  two 
urban  renewal  projects  approved  for 
Penn  Yan.  totaling  eventually  almost  $1 
million.  Amsterdam  recently  received  a 
$3.1  million  loan  for  a  new  housing  pro- 
gram, geared  especially  to  senior  citizens. 
Oneonta  received  $158,000  of  Federal 
help  for  a  new  airport.  Eisenliower  Col- 
lege in  Seneca  Falls  has  been  awarded 
loans  of  over  52  million  for  new  buildings. 
Hartwick  College  in  Oneonta  recently  re- 
ceived a  Federal  grant  of  over  one-half 
million  dollars  for  a  new  athletic  center, 
and  prior  to  that  Hartwick  had  gotten 
help  for  a  new  library,  new  laboratories, 
and  several  dormitories.  Oneonta  State 
received  a  $600,000  grant  for  clas.srooms. 
Keuka  College  got  a  S900.000  loan  for  a 
new  dormitory.  Auburn  received  Fed- 
eral help  to  improve  and  develop  Emerson 
Park.  Balnbridge.  Greene.  Weedsport, 
Port  Byron.  St.  Johnsville.  Romulus,  Ox- 
ford. Owasco,  and  the  town  of  Seneca  in 
Ontario  County  all  got  impressive  Fed- 
eral help  with  vital  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects. Supplementally  educational  cen- 
ters, with  grants  to  keep  them  going,  have 
been  set  up  in  Homer.  Amsterdam,  and 
Canajoharie.  Headstart  programs  were 
established  and  funded  for  Geneva, 
Amsterdam,  Cayuga  County,  Cortland 
County.  Montgomery  County,  Auburn, 
Oneonta,  Laurens.  Milford.  and  Unadilla. 

New  post  ofiQces  have  been  apinoved, 
and  will  be  constructed,  at  Port  Gibson. 
Milford.  Cincinnatus.  Worcester,  and 
Sherburne,  though  in  some  instances 
problems  involving  exact  sites  are  still 
being  worked  out  with  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment ofHcials. 

To  sum  it  up.  during  the  2  years  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Federal  pro.iect  funds 
coming  Into  the  35th  congressional  dis- 
trict under  all  these  programs  reached 
the  amazing  total  of  $93,732,108. 

ETRATTON    BILLS 

Once  again  a  substantial  number  of  the 
bills  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House  have  been  enacted  into  law  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  either  with  my  own 
name  as  sponsor  or  as  a  cosponsor. 
These  include  the  concurrent  resolution' 
formally  recogni/ing  Waterloo  as  the 
birthplace  of  Memorial  Day,  which  I 
sponsored  personally  and  guided  through 
to  enactment.  Tlie  following  bills 
which  I  cosponsored  were  also  enacted 
into  law:  the  Vietnam  GI  bill  of  rights 
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which  I  had  cosponsored  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of 
teachers  in  overseas  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  service  personnel,  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966,  and  a  bill  to  authorize 
regular  commissions  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  male  nurses,  to  help  relieve  the 
critical  nursing  shortage. 

OTHER    STRATTON    ACTIONS 

Not  all  Important  legislative  activities 
In  Congress  involve  the  adoption  of  com- 
plete bills.  Many  might,  for  example, 
Involve  changes  or  amendments  to  other 
bills,  the  stimulation  of  legislation,  and 
even  the  blocking  of  other  suggested  ac- 
tion. Some  of  my  achievements  in  these 
categories  during  this  session  are  listed 
below,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  you: 

First.  As  a  result  of  a  fight  I  led.  Con- 
gress blocked  for  at  least  1  year  efforts  to 
begin  an  unnecessary  $34  million  project 
to  extend  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol, 
thereby  covering  up  the  last  remaining 
visible  portion  of  the  original  Capitol 
building  of  1800.  You  may  have  seen  an 
article  I  wrote  which  appeared  in  the 
Parade  Sunday  supplement  for  Septem- 
ber 25  on  this  fight.  I  hope  that  the 
wide  national  interest  the  Parade  article 
has  stirred  up  may  put  a  permanent  end 
to  this  ill-advised  project. 

Second.  Last  year  I  persuaded  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
to  add  Finger  Lakes  wines  to  their  list  of 
products  approved  for  serving  in  formal 
government  entertaining  at  home  and 
abroad.  Recently  I  made  the  further 
suggestion  that  one  good  way  to  strike 
back  at  General  De  Gaulle's  efforts  to 
undermine  our  American  dollar  would  be 
to  stop  buying  French  products,  thus 
denying  De  Gaulle  dollars  which  he  can 
then  exchange  for  our  limited  gold  sup- 
plies. I  mentioned  specificany  French 
wines  and  champagne.  I  suggested  New- 
York  State  wines  and  champagne  in- 
stead. The  reaction,  as  you  may  have 
seen,  was  both  instantaneous  and  world- 
wide. Within  hours  the  French  franc 
experienced  its  worst  selloff  since  1958. 
Huntley  and  Brinkley  earned  the  story 
on  nationwide  television.  Moscow  ra- 
dio attacked  me  personally  for  my  pro- 
posal. And  syndicated  Columnist  Art 
Buchwald  devoted  an  entire  column  to 
my  idea.  Whether  these  various  com- 
ments were  critical  or  humorous  sallies 
was  beside  the  point.  What  was  impor- 
tant was  that  all  the  world  was  suddenly 
talking — and  is  still  talking — about  Fin- 
ger Lakes  wines  and  grapes.  And  Amer- 
icans from  coast  to  coast  now  are  think- 
ing twice  before  they  patronize  French 
wines,  or  any  French  products  aarain. 

Third.  As  a  result  of  a  fight  I  led 
within  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Congress  this  year  struck  $3.3 
million  from  the  administration's  de- 
fense construction  bill,  thus  blocking  a 
projected  transfer  of  the  East  Coast 
Branch  of  the  Defense  Language  School 
to  the  westernmost  tip  of  Texas.  This 
committee  action  not  only  saves  the  Gov- 
ernment a  lot  of  money,  but  it  also  pre- 
vents, at  least  for  the  time  being,  a  se- 
rious disruption  In  one  of  the  weakest 
links  in  our  defense  chain,  our  capacity 
to  train  top  military  men  to  speak  for- 
eign languages. 


Fourth.  Early  this  year  I  joined  In  a 
successful  bipartisan  fight  to  keep  the 
school  milk  program  operating  at  full 
tilt,  in  spite  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  end  it.  I  was  also  the  only  New 
York  Congressman  to  testify  in  person 
at  a  USDA  hearing  to  raise  the  return  for 
fluid  milk  to  the  farmer.  In  hne  with 
my  urging,  that  boost  was  approved, 
bringing  farmers  today  a  top  milk  price 
of  11.5  cents  a  quart. 

Fifth.  As  a  result  of  my  prodding,  and 
detailed  research  I  was  able  to  do  on  the 
subject,  the  U.S.  Department  of  HEW 
has  delayed  its  approval  of  the  costly 
New  York  State  medicaid  program, 
which  goes  far  beyond  what  Congress 
ever  intended.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  also  reported  out 
a  bill  putting  reasonable  cost  limits  of 
the  type  I  had  proposed  on  the  New  York 
program,  thus  keeping  both  the  Federal 
and  State  taxpayer  from  finding  himself 
committed  to  vastly  greater  costs  for  the 
program  than  anyone  had  ever  antici- 
pated. Actually,  the  Ways  and  Means 
bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  it  go.     But  it  is  a  start. 

Sixth.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  no  ef- 
fort was  made  this  year  to  revive  pres- 
sures to  construct  those  big  dams  at 
Genegantslet  and  Davenport  Center, 
which  I  had  successfully  opposed  last 
year. 

Seventh.  In  line  with  recommenda- 
tions in  our  "Vietnam  subcommittee's  re- 
port, the  I>efense  Department  has  been 
moving  rapidly  to  send  our  troops  in 
"Vietnam  milk  which  tastes  a  whole  lot 
more  hke  fresh  milk  than  what  they  were 
drinking  when  we  were  there. 

Eighth.  Congressman  Frank  Horton, 
of  Rochester,  and  I  have  gotten  prelim- 
inary Federal  approval  for  a  five-county 
planning  district,  under  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  including 
Ontario.  Yates,  and  Seneca  Counties  In 
our  district,  and  Wayne  County  in  Mr. 
Horton's  district.  This  new  pilot  pro- 
gram has  great  possibilities  for  future 
development  in  the  Finger  Lakes. 

Ninth.  In  cooperation  with  other  lo- 
cal officials  I  protested  strongly  a  month 
ago  to  the  ICC  and  the  Lehigh  "Valley 
Railroad  their  efforts  to  close  down  the 
Manchester  freight  terminal  and  throw 
hundreds  of  people  into  economic  dis- 
aster. Besides  protesting  I  also  met  per- 
sonally with  community  leaders  on  the 
problem,  and  got  the  National  Mediation 
Board  to  look  into  the  problem  and  the 
ICC  to  send  officials  to  Manchester  to 
meet  with  local  leaders  As  a  result  of 
this  action  I  am  pleased  to  see  reports 
that  the  Lehigh  has  now  restored  most 
of  these  jobs  and  is  expected  to  restore 
others. 

VOTING  SUMMARY 

On  the  basis  of  my  votes  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  have  been  rated  at 
54  percent,  by  the  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action,  the  highest  rating  for 
any  New  York  Democrat,  and  at  40  per- 
cent by  the  National  Associated  Business- 
men, Inc.  in  their  "economy"  rating, 
also — with  Congressman  Ottimger.  of 
Westchester— the  highest  rating  for  any 
New  York  Democrat.  If  nothing  else, 
both  ratings  indicate  that  my  votes  have 
reflected  the  Interests  of  my  district  and 
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my  own  conscience,  not  narrow  partisan 
considerations. 

Dunr-g  thl-s  Congress  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  receive  the  Pope  John  XXIU 
Award  from  the  American  Committee  for 
Itallar.  Migration — ACIM — of  the  Albiny 
Catho::c  Diocese,  and  the  award  of  the 
Natlo:;-i;  C  ileglate  Athletic  Association 
to  "01. e  '.  those  eminent  members  of 
the  Ififislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  who  distinguished 
themselves  academically  and  athleticjiily 
during  their  undergraduate  years  at 
member  ln.stUutlon.s  ,)f  th:.s  association." 
I  was  a!.s<)  honored  to  be  elected  a  trustee 
of  Elser.h  iwr  Cuiltye.  named  to  mem- 
bership m  thf  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  .■Kradt-my  ar.d  late  this  sum- 
mer appoir.'.ed  a.s  chiilrman  of  a  select 
Bubcomnnufe  of  the  Hou.-.e  .\rmed  Serv- 
ices Commit ree  uo  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem.^  of  a:iti.submarlne  war- 
fare 

Let  me  conclude  by  just  expressing  my 
sincere  appreci.-i::o:i  to  all  the  people  of 
the  35th  District  :  r  the  opportunity  they 
.1  verve  them  here  It 
^';(-  ;  nvllege  and  honor. 
:,'>>:  :.j  serve  them  dill- 
i:vely  I  am  especially 
the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  my  1966  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire. I  feel  confident  that  many  of 
the  actions  of  this  session  can  Indetd  go 
far  to  advance  the  Interests  of  our  dis- 
trict and  the  Ideals  and  dreams  of  this 
America  of  the  sixties, 
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IMPLEMENT.^TION  OF  THE  NEW 
IMMIGRATION  ACT 

The  SPK.'^K.ER  pro  tempore  Under 
previ:His  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr  FncH.fNl  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  the  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965.  I  spoke 
on  the  accomplishments  under  that  legis- 
lation In  the  f^rst  7  months  of  Its  of>era- 
tlon  .\,s  I  Indicated  at  the  time,  most 
of  my  data  Aere  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Visa  OCBce  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  was  then  In  the  process  of 
pubhcation. 

The  report  has  now  been  distributed. 
I  have  rea<:l  U  ■.v;tn  =;reat  interest  and  I 
think  it  only  fitting;  there  be  a  public 
recogniti.m    >f  a.  Job  so  very  well  done. 

The  DirfK-to.-  of  the  Vl.^  Office,  Mr  J. 
Raymond  Ylita'.  .i  hi.'^  staff,  and  the  many 
hundred.s  >f  F  >r-u':i  Service  officers  and 
employt'es  f^rm'a^tHi  m  visa  work  stationed 
around  t.'-.e  w  rid.  are  to  be  commended 
The  report  presents  an  impressive  pic- 
ture of  .smooth  and  early  implementation 
of  our  immu; ration  reform  legislation. 
It  Is  readily  apparent  that  this  report, 
which  refl«vt.s  real  achievement.  Is  the 
result  of  )ut,>tandln^  dedication  to  duty 
and  sustained  wor)^  pffort 

In  additior:  to  the  informative  stati.s- 
tlcs,  the  report  i.ncludes  a  conscientl,.>u.'! 
and  hlkjhly  effective  effort  to  summarize 
the  meaning  of  the  .statistical  tables,  it 
provides  an  objective  arialy.sis  of  what 
our  laws  say  and  what  effect  they  have 

I  should  like  to  commend  to  your  par- 
ticular attenuon.  therefore,  a  few  o;  the 
more  .strlkliiit  a.sp'^'t.s  of  this  work.    The 


graph  on  Immigration  from  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hem^lspheres  for  the  past 
5  years  on  page  8.  while  Interesting  In 
Itself,  Is  rendered  even  more  meaningful 
when  studied  in  conjunction  with  tables 
in  and  rv  which  show  the  changes  in 
Immigration  from  those  areas  after  De- 
cember 1.  1965  Table  n.  which  shows 
comparative  issuance  within  fiscal  year 
19«6  under  prior  legislation  and  under 
the  recent  amendments  by  category  of 
applicants,  highlights  the  fulfillment  of 
our  desire  to  reunite  families  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  narrative  explaining 
the  visa  function  should  be  as  usefully 
Interesting  to  students  and  other  laymen 
as  the  summarization  of  the  effect  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1965  which  I  included  In  my  re- 
marks on  October  3.  Even  for  those  of 
us  with  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  our 
Immigration  laws,  the  ocMnparlson  out- 
lines of  numerical  limitation  systems 
and  geographic  distinctions  In  appen- 
dixes A  and  B  are  extremely  useful  and 
concise  reference  materials. 

The  graph  on  page  10  showing  the 
steady  climb  In  issuance  to  applicants 
most  affected  by  the  amended  section 
212(a)  (14)  should  be  a  reassurance  to 
the  esLTly  critics  of  this  provision  smd 
reflects  credit  on  the  Labor  Department 
for  the  manner  In  which  the  provision 
Is  being  administered.  Finally,  although 
this  area  of  the  visa  function  was  not 
markedly  affected  by  last  year's  legisla- 
tion, the  nonimmigrant  report,  particu- 
larly the  10 -year  table  beglruiing  on 
page  71.  is  of  especial  significance  in  this 
era  of  emphasis  on  travel  facilitation 
and  the  effect  of  tourism  on  the  balance 
of  payments. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the 
reasons  this  annual  report  of  the  Visa 
Office  Is  so  Interesting  and  valuable  a 
tool  in  our  continuing  consideration  of 
Inunlgratlon  policy  and  legislation.  I 
would  urge  Its  serious  study  by  &U  Mem- 
bers of  this  body 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence v/&a  granted  to : 

Mr.  Meeds,  for  the  week  beginning 
October  17.  on  accoimt  of  ofiBclal  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs>,  for  today,  on  account  of  oCBclal 
business. 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BoGGs  < ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  oCBclal  business. 

Mr.  FV3LEY  I  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Waishlngton) .  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod, on  account  of  ofiBclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.s-sion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legi.sla- 
tlve  pr'>^;rain  and  any  special  orders 
heretofl>^^'  enrered.  was  granted  to: 

(The  !i.  ..v;;i>.  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest u'i  Mi  U«ji:sii>  to  address  the 
House  and  u:>  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peighan.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlsslor.  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congression.u 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ; 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Springer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RousH  I  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr  Rees. 

Mr  Powell. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  McViCKEH. 

Mr.  Wright. 


ENROLLED  HILI^  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  .Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  Ouadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Texaa,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  9424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of  na- 
tive species  of  ash  and  wildlife,  including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; to  consolidate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge system;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  15963.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  16774.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relaUng 
to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay; 
and 

HJR.  17190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Oallaudet  Col- 
lege of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf 
to  serve  the  National  Capital  region. 


SENATE    FNROIXED    BIIl^    SIGNED 

Tlie  SPE.'XKEJ?  aiinounciKl  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  BO  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  polluUon 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of 
air  pollution  control  programs  In  addition 
to  present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  Improve  such  programs;  make 
the  use  of  appropriations  under  the  act 
more  flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  under  the  act  and  de- 
leting the  provision  limiting  the  total  of 
grants  for  support  of  air  pollution  control 
programs  to  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  any  year;  extend  the  dur- 
ation of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
act;  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3168.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  insured  bankjs  and  insured 
savings  and  loan  sissoctatlons,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  and 

S.  3488  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Wiuihln«ton  Metropolitan  Area 
TrajLsit  R^-KTiUtlon  Compact  to  establish  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  transit 
facilities  in  the  National  Capital  Region  and 
for  other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  piesent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R  15941.  An  act  making  appropriation* 
ror  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

ADJOLfRNMENT 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t^;  according- 
ly I  at  10  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  prevlou.s  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  17,  1966, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
(or  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  O.ARMATZ  OommUtte  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  15283  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  carriage  of  military  cargoes  by 
US.-fiag  vessels  at  reduced  rates  which  are 
(air  and  reasonable;  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  2278).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Onion. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HK.  9151.  A  bill  to  fimend  the  Consolidated 
Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  more  effective 
security  servicing,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2279).  Re- 
:erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  S.  1013.  An  act  to  clarify  the  com- 
ponents of,  and  to  assist  in  the  management 
of,  the  national  debt  and  the  tnx  structure; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2280) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou£e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  KINO  of  California:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  13363.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  time  within  which  certain  requests 
may  be  filed  under  the  Tariff  Schedules 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1965:  without 
imendment  (Rept.  No.  2281).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Sute  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  16160.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tartff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  classification  of  Chinese  goose- 
berries: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2282). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  16092  A  bill  to  provide  that 
certain  television  and  radio  receiving  tubes 
o«  appraised  under  section  402  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
«83).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
aona.  HR.  18381  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  2284).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DOWNING:  Comnnlttee  of  conference. 
^^-  10327.  An  act  to  require  operators  of 
*«»n  cruises  by  water  between  the  United 
tales,  its  possessions  and  territories,  and  for- 
«8n  countries  to  file  evidence  of  financial 
^urtty  and  other  information  (Rept.  No. 
--"wl.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  985.  An  act  to  regulate  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  constimer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  2286).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  17658.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  ConBtructlon  Battalions  (Sea- 
bees)  25th  anniversary  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  (CEC)  100th  anniver- 
sary; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2287). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS : 
H.R.  18372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  jser- 
mlt  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  : 
H.R.  18373.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Xl  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board    benefit    increase;     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  18374.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a   10-percent 
across-the-board    benefit    increase,    with    a 
minimum  of  $100  a  month   for   indirtduals 
with  25  years"  service,  to  Increase  the  earn- 
ings base  for  benefit  and   tax   purposes,   to 
liberalize  the  retirement  test,  and   to  cover 
disability  Insurance   beneficiaries   under   the 
health   insurance   benefits   program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.R.  18375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain Information  appear  on  the  face  of  travel 
documents  Issued  to  minor  children  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PARNSLEY: 
H.R.  18376.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue    Act    of    1956    by    repealing    section 
209(g);     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  18377.  A  bill  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  surplus  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions  of  the  State  of  Florida;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  NIX: 
H.R.  18378.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduction   In 
annuity    when    the    potential    survivor-an- 
nuitant predeceases  the  retired  employee;  to 
the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    ClvU 
Service. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJR.  18379.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide   for   the   air   trans- 
portation   of    certain    parcels    mailed    at    or 
addressed  to  Armed  Forces  iJost  offices:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HJl.  18380.  A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  to  raise  the 
limits   on    the   amount   of   loans    to   under- 
graduate   students;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Kir.  MAHON: 
H.R.  18381.  A    bill    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


By  Mr.  DROVER: 
H.R.  18382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  iimita- 
tlon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOVE : 
H.R  18383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  »600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  18384.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.J.  Res.  1317.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1318.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of 
each    year   as   National   Poetry   Day;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1038.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  1055.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  certain  persormel  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery,  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  and  the  clerks  to  the  Official  Report- 
ers of  Debates  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.  Res.  1056.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional compensation  for  services  performed 
by  employees  in  the  House  Publications  Dis- 
tribution Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Res.  1057,  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  legal  and 
economic  problems  confronting  the  families 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  captured  or 
missing  in  connection  with  the  hostilities  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLL^TIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  18385    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Vincenzo  Gabriele;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  18386.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Thomas  McNamara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H  R.  18387.  A   biU    for   the   relief    of    Alna 
Iralda  McDermott;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA 
H.R.  18388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  S. 
Ventura:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  18389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyrldon 
B.  Adeim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  RESNICK: 
H.R.  18390.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cher- 
bun  Langensteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR   18391    A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Mias 
Prancesca  D'AJtan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R   18393    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Isaac 
Desttn;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
HJt.  18393.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Carl 
Bennard  Nelaon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


What    Is   a    Policemao? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Nxw  JBisrr 

IN  TUi:  HOUSa  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  HOW.AiiD  Mr  .Speaker,  are  we 
as  a  nation  doing  enough  for  our  police- 
men':' I  think  not  and  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  make  some  great  strides  in  the 
future  which  will  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
policenifin  and — in  doing  so — help  our- 
selves 

On  August  26.  1966. 1  joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  policeman  and  .n- 
trodTJced  H  R  17373.  Under  this  bill  the 
wife  and  children  of  local  law-enfoi  ce- 
ment o£Qcers  killed  while  In  the  pur:.ult 
of  a  Federal  violator  would  be  eligible  for 
compensation. 

What  this  bUl  would  do  is  '.uie  a  very 
small  step  in  the  right  direction — the 
direction  of  facing  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility to  law-enforcement  ofDcers  and 
also  to  say  thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 
The  bUl  would  provide  an  income  for  the 
families  of  the  deceased  oCBcers  for  8 
years  The  U.S  Attorney  General  would 
determine  the  eligibility  of  a  family  and 
they  in  turn  would  receive  up  to  $250  per 
month  per  family. 

In  the  United  SUtes  more  than  300 
poUcimen  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  since  1960.  Surely  this  should 
shock  us  into  doing  something  more  for 
the  law-enforcement  ofQcers  of  America 
whose  jobs  have  become  Increasingly 
more  difficult  through  a  series  of  court 
decisions,  and  a  general  attitude  among 
the  public  to  neglect  its  own  responsibil- 
ities in  working  for  the  betterment  of 
police m<ri  throughout  the  country. 

Mr  dpeaker.  at  this  time  I  am  includ- 
ing In  the  Record  my  thoughts  on  the 
policeman  of  today. 

WHAT    IS     A    POLICKMAN? 

The  policeman  is  the  rare  working- 
man  who  may  be  asked  to  save  a  life. 
take  a  life,  or  give  his  own  In  the  course 
of  duty  He  Is  the  heroic  defender  of 
our  public  safety,  a  man  sworn  to  main- 
tain— impartially,  objectively,  and  equal- 
ly— the  law  and  order  without  which 
there  can  be  no  peace,  freedom,  or  rights 
for  anyone. 

He  Is  a  nice  kind  of  guy,  who  likes 
people,  who  wants  to  help  people.  That 
la  why  he  is  a  policeman.  But  he  Is  un- 
derpaid and  overworked  on  a  jab  that 
requires  long  hours,  irregular  schedules, 
night  work,  holiday  work,  paperwork,  the 
adaptability  of  a  chameleon,  the  courage 
of  a  lion,  the  temper  of  a  lamb,  the  for- 
bearance of  a  Job.  and  the  virtues  o'  a 
Boy  3*.-.   .•- 


His  public  Imaige  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween devil  and  saint,  a  symbol  of  au- 
thority always  does.  He  Is  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but 
he  does  not  expect  much.  He  has  come 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  he  may  receive — 
at  t)est — a  degree  of  toleration  from  his 
community  and — at  worst — vilification, 
that  is.  until  someone  needs  help. 

He  does  not  make  the  laws,  he  upholds 
them.  But  he  must  have  the  mind  of 
a  lawyer,  the  understanding  of  a  social 
worker,  and  the  prudence  of  a  Judge.  He 
Is  asked  to  make  split-second  decisions 
£ind  always  be  right.  He  must  be  able 
to  balance  the  protection  of  society 
against  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  He 
must  be  courteous,  polite,  well  man- 
nered, even  tempered,  and  never  show 
fear,  even  In  the  worst  of  circumstances. 
He  must  contend  with  complicating  so- 
ciological, economic,  and  civic  factors, 
not  to  mention  growing  legal  complexi- 
ties and,  possibly,  ulcers. 

In  the  course  of  a  day.  he  may  find  a 
lost  child,  make  an  arrest,  direct  trafQc, 
investigate  an  accident,  guide  a  confused 
tourist,  deliver  a  baby,  obtain  a  confes- 
sion, mediate  a  marital  dispute,  quell  a 
riot.  Issue  a  parking  ticket,  take  part  In 
a  gun  battle  or  a  battle  of  wits,  umpire  a 
baseball  game  for  the  kids  on  the  block, 
rescue  a  cat.  or  fill  out  papers.  For  one 
trafiflc  violation,  he  may  fill  In  a  sum- 
mons, two  stubs,  a  form  for  the  State,  an 
affidavit,  a  summons  card,  plus  entries 
In  his  own  book.  Or  he  may  be  required 
by  archaic  law  to  enforce  the  unenforce- 
able. 

A  policeman's  eyes  will  light  up  at  lit- 
tle things,  a  little  cooperation,  a  little 
compliance,  a  little  understanding,  a  lit- 
tle thank  you.  or  a  little  hint  that  his 
community  does  think  of  him  as  a  vital, 
dedicated  partner  in  its  efforts  to  stem 
the  almost  overwhelming  Increase  In 
crime  He  does  not  like  to  be  cast  In  the 
role  of  member  In  an  occupying  army. 

And  through  It  all.  he  must  remember 
a  massive  volume  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures. Yet.  when  confronted  by  an  es- 
caping criminal,  the  carefully  circum- 
scribed policeman  is  suddenly  all  on  his 
own. 

The  average  policeman  does  not  con- 
form to  the  popular  stereotype  of  a 
tough,  hardbitten  cop.  He  Is,  Instead,  a 
decent,  kindly  man  intent  on  doing  his 
job.  a  Job  he  endows  with  marked  social 
service  values.  He  Is  typically  energetic, 
ejiterprlslng  and  outspoken.  He  Is  out- 
going, socially  skilled  and  enjoys  the 
company  of  others.  He  does  not  dwell  on 
personal  weaknesses.  He  Is  Intensely 
loyal  to  his  fellow  workers  and  his  de- 
partment and  Is  deeply  concerned  with 
Its  reputation  Somehow,  he  even  re- 
mains optimistic  performing  what  Is 
often  a  thankless,  unpleasant,  danger- 
ous, unpopular  Job.  He  really  Is  a  man  a 
little  boy  can  look  up  to. 


The  policeman  of  today  Is  far  different 
from  many  of  his  early  predecessors.  He 
Is  better  educated  and  better  trained. 
He  Is  determined  to  make  law  enforce- 
ment his  career  find  to  make  his  career 
Into  a  profession. 

Self-Improvement  Is  the  mark  of  pro- 
fessionalism. So  Is  self-discipline.  He 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  both.  But 
In  many  ways  he  still  stands  on  the 
frontiers. 

He  stands,  often  lonely,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  race-relations  problem  In 
America.  Neither  Marshal  Dillon  nor 
Wyatt  Earp  ever  faced  a  challenge  so 
threatening,  so  ominous,  or  so  explosive. 
He  must  maintain  public  order  by  every 
legal  means.  But  he  must  have  the 
diplomacy  of  a  Ben  Franklin  and  the 
psychiatry  of  a  Alfred  Adler.  A  race 
riot  can  start  from  a  traffic  Incident  and 
has.  But  his  tolerance  and  skill  can 
stretch  only  as  far  as  the  laws  which 
society  gives  him  to  defend.  Good  laws 
make  good  policemen. 

The  policeman  is  harassed  and  harass- 
ing, but  who  else  would  you  turn  to  If 
danger  stood  behind  your  door.  Who 
else  Is  so  dedicated  to  your  safety.  Who 
else  will  risk  his  life  dally  to  protect  you. 

There  Is  no  sight  quite  as  welcome  as 
you  cross,  in  darkness,  a  silent  street, 
than  that  blue  uniform  and  shiny  but- 
tons standing  tall.  And  when  you  are 
hurrying  home  from  a  busy  day,  tense 
and  tired,  what  can  give  you  more  relief. 
more  joy.  than  when,  from  that  stem, 
commanding  face  outside  the  window, 
you  hear  those  magic  words,  "OK,  this 
time  I  will  Just  give  you  a  warning 
ticket." 


National  Business  Women's  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

I-      '  HI    ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion Is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  week 
Is  National  Business  Women's  Week  and 
I  wish  to  join  In  recognition  of  the  great 
contribution  to  our  society  which  is 
made  by  the  many  thousands  of  women 
In  business  and  In  the  professions,  in- 
cluding the  gracious  ladies  who  serve 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

During  my  service  here  I  have  been 
pleased  to  support  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  Nation,  and  have 
sponsored  the  equal  rights  amendment 
In  this  and  other  sessions. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  our  thoughts 
are  often  turned  to  the  political  cam- 
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paigns, and  I  should  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  work  and  support  of  the  many 
women,  including  business  and  profes- 
sional women,  who  are  active  in  my 
campaign,  and  my  respects  to  those  who 
are  active  in  the  other  party.  Women 
in  politics,  as  in  bu.siness  and  the  pro- 
fessions, are  hard  working,  effective,  re- 
sponsible, and  highly  valued. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
In  recent  years  under  the  leadership  of 
the  BPW  and  other  women's  organiza- 
tions, and  I  am  confident  that  progress 
will  continue  in  the  future  as  women 
take  upon  themselves  more  responsible 
and  more  active  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  Nation. 


Equitable  Tax  Treatment  for  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY.  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLOR.\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  action  be  taken 
on  my  bill,  H.R.  16957,  and  the  com- 
panion bills  that  have  been  introduced  to 
allow  more  definitive  and  extensive 
tax  deductions  for  education  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers. 

I  have  felt  that  this  is  one  of  the  par- 
ticularly important  bills  presented  to  this 
Congress  If  we  want  to  encourage  quali- 
fied and  experienced  teachers  to  continue 
in  the  teaching  profession.  Not  only 
would  it  provide  an  incentive  for  individ- 
ual teachers  to  Improve  upon  their  own 
excellence,  but  it  would  do  this  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  bring  any  type  of 
Federal  control  into  the  picture  nor 
cause  a  great  loss  of  finances  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  July  1966.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  published  proposed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register  which  would  vir- 
tually wipe  out  what  small  gains  had 
been  made  in  providing  tax  justice  for 
teachers.  However,  in  response  to  my 
bill  and  similar  bills  and  from  the  strong 
objections  of  teachers'  organizations  the 
ms  withdrew  its  proposed  regulations, 
and  Issued  a  revised  proposal  on  October 
1. 

The  addition  In  the  regulations  are 
good  insofar  as  they  go,  but  it  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  I  have,  therefore,  pressed  for 
Immediate  hearings  on  my  bill  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Chairman  Mills  follows: 

OcTOBKR  n,  1966. 
Hon.  WiLBtm  Mnxs,  | 

Chairman, 

House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deae  Chairman  Mills:  I  wish  to  continue 
to  urge  that  every  possible  action  be  taken 
this  Session  on  H.R.  169.57  which  I  Introduced 
and  which  Is  similar  to  Mr.  King's  bill. 

The  IRS  regulations  proposed  In  the  Octo- 
b«r  1  Federal  Register  are  an  Improvement 
over  the  regulations  of  last  July  7.  However, 
I  have  reviewed  the  new  proposed  regiUa- 
tlons  and  they  are  still  not  satisfactory.    I 


am  convinced  that  this  situation  cannot  be 
settled  fairly  without  legislation. 

There  U  entirely  too  much  opportunity 
for  varied  interpretations,  on  the  whim  of 
Individual  IRS  agents,  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  difficulties  the  teachers  have 
had  to  date. 

The  key  point  of  my  bill  Is  to  allow  teach- 
ers to  do  as  salesmen  now  do;  that  Is,  deduct 
from  their  groes  Income  educationul  ex- 
penses incurred  for  improving  their  profes- 
sional competence.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
legislation.  Teachers  are  (1)  engaged  In  pub- 
lic service  in  a  non-profit  making  capacity 
and  (2)  there  is  a  shortage  of  competent 
qualified  teachers.  Also,  there  is  a  need  to 
encourage  teachers  to  Improve  their  teaching 
skills.  This  bill  would  provide  an  incentive 
to  them  to  improve  themselves.  At  the  same 
time.  It  would  not  bring  any  type  of  Federal 
control  Into  the  picture  nor  cause  a  great 
loss  of  finances  to  the  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  deduction  from  groes 
incomes  provision  In  my  bill,  there  are  two 
other  points  which  will  clarify  the  present 
state  of  confusion  In  IRS  Interpretations — 
confusion  which  the  October  1  regulations 
do  not  correct. 

(1)  Under  my  bill,  the  definition  of  teach- 
er would  permit  those  who  are  on  emergency 
credentials  to  deduct  expenses.  Tlie  IRS 
regulations  provide  that  teachers  must  meet 
minimum  standards,  which  vary  from  state 
to  state,  without  clearly  Instructing  the  IRS 
agent  as  to  which  standards  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  right  to  determine  who  Is  a 
teacher  Is  not  a  proper  role  for  an  IRS 
agent — nor  for  any  other  Federal  authority. 

(2)  My  bill  specifically  lists  the  expenses 
that  are  deductible,  including  fees,  tuition, 
books,  supplies,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  The 
IRS  regtUatlons  do  not  so  specify — again 
leaving  the  IRS  agent  great  latitude  to  use 
his  own  personal  Judgment,  a  source  of  the 
present  problems  with  which  teachers  are 
faced. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  H  McVickex. 

In  response  to  this  action  that  I  have 
taken  in  pressing  for  action  on  my  bill 
I  have  just  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation : 

Without  question  your  support  for  legisla- 
tion for  tax  deductions  o;t  educational  ex- 
penses was  most  Influential  In  moving  IRS 
Into  a  more  reasonable,  position.  There  is 
now  general  agreement  with  NEA  and  IRS 
on  those  Issues  which  can  be  resolved  by 
new  regulations.  The  matter  of  deductions 
from  gross  Income  which  Is  a  major  feature 
of  your  bill  wUl  be  a  matter  for  legislation 
by  the  90th  Congress.  Your  fine  support  on 
this  issue  is  most  appreciated  by  teachers  In 
your  state  and  by  NEA. 

John  M.  Lumley, 
Director,  Division  of  Federal  Regulations, 
NEA. 

Following  are  the  latest  proposed  IRS 

regulations : 

Revised  Trbasttby  Proposed  Regulations  on 
Deductibility    of    Educational    Expenses 
OF  Teachers  and  Otheb  Taxpayers 
background 

On  July  7,  1966,  the  Treasury  Department 
Issued  proposed  regulations  regarding  the 
tax  deductibility  of  educational  expenses  in- 
curred by  employees  and  self-employed  In- 
dividuals. The  purpose  of  these  regulations 
was  to  set  forth  clear  and  concise  rules  for 
determining  the  tax  status  of  these  expenses 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  Inconsistencies 
which  have  developed,  both  at  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  levels,  under  the  e.xlst- 
Ing  regulatlona. 

Comments  were  received  on  the  proposed 
regulations  to  the  effect  that  they  were  an 
unduly  restrictive  Interpretation  of  present 


law.  Particular  stress  was  put  on  the  point 
that  the  proposed  rules  did  not  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  fact  that  continu- 
ing education  Is  Inherent  for  those  in  the 
teaching  profession  and.  therefore  realistic- 
ally the  costs  of  the  continuing  education 
represent  an  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expense  which  should  qualify  for  a 
tax  deduction  under  present  law. 

As  a  result  of  a  re-evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  In  light  of  the  comments 
received,  the  Treasury  Department  has  with- 
drawn those  proposed  regulations  and  Is- 
sued a  new  set  of  proposed  rules  In  their 
place.  These  new  proposed  regulations 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for 
October  1,  1966,  along  with  a  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  on  them  has  been  scheduled 
beginning  on  November  15.  1966.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  because  it  is  believed  that 
this  matter  can  be  materially  expedited  by 
making  available,  prior  to  the  public  hear- 
ings, the  revised  proposal  refiectlng  the 
Tre.asury  Department  s  consideration  of  the 
comments  received. 

SUMMARY      OP     revised     PROPOSED     EEGULATION 

Basically,  the  revised  rules  would  permit 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  an  Individual's 
education  expenses  where  the  education 
serves  to  maintain  or  Improve  skills  re- 
quired to  his  present  position  or  is  under- 
taken to  fulfill  additional  educational 
requirements  Imposed  on  him  by  his  em- 
ployer. 

Under  this  general  provision,  if  a  state  re- 
quires its  teachers  to  continue  to  take  edu- 
cational courses  or  to  obtain  a  high  level 
of  education,  the  costs  of  this  education  will 
ordinarily  be  completely  deductible  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  Similarly,  the  cost  of 
specialized  cotirses  which  a  state  may  re- 
quire Its  teachers  to  take  will  usually  be  de- 
ductible if  the  teacher  otherwise  meets  the 
basic  level  of  education  required  for  her  po- 
sition. If  a  teacher  or  other  taxpayer  vol- 
untarily undertakes  additional  education  to 
Improve  his  skills,  the  costs  he  incurs  for 
this  will  also  generally  be  deductible.  More- 
over, unlike  the  first  set  of  proposed  rules, 
the  revised  rules  do  not  measure  the  tax  de- 
ductibility of  particular  educational  courses 
by  whether  or  not  they  will  lead  to  a  degree. 
In  this  regard,  the  proposed  regulations  rec- 
ognize that  continuing  education  is.  In  many 
Instances,  an  essential  tool  in  an  individuars 
trade  or  business. 

Two  qualifications  are  provided  to  this 
rule  of  deductibility,  under  which  an  indi- 
vidual will  not  be  granted  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  basic  or  minimum  education  neces- 
sary Initially  to  qualify  him  for  his  job  or 
for  education  which  will  qualify  him  for  a 
new  trade  or  bixsiness,  position,  or  specialty. 
The  following  is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
these  two  qualifications  as  well  as  of  the 
application  of  the  revised  rules  in  different 
situations. 

( I )  Minimum  Educational  Requirements 
for  the  Individual's  Present  Employment. 
The  first  category  of  non-deductible  expenses 
are  those  incurred  for  education  which  is  re- 
quired of  an  individual  in  order  for  him  to 
meet  the  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  qualification  In  his  present  posi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  teachers,  the  rule  for 
non-deductiblUty  extends  to  courses  which 
she  must  take  to  bring  herself  up  to  the 
minimum  level  of  education  (In  terms  of 
college  hours  or  a  degree)  which  Is  normally 
required  of  an  Individual  Initially  being  em- 
ployed in  such  a  position.  For  ex.imple.  if 
a  state  normally  requires  that  beginning 
teachers  have  at  least  a  bachelors  degree. 
but  because  of  a  shortage  of  applicants,  hires 
an  Individual  with  only  three  years  of  col- 
lege on  the  condition  that  she  obtain  her 
fourth  year,  the  expenses  Incurred  by  this 
teacher  In  obtaining  her  fourth  year  of  col- 
lege would  not  be  deductible.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  she  has  obtained  her  bachelors 
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degree  tr.p  expenses  for  any  additional  e<  u- 
catlon.  such  aa  a  fifth  year  of  college,  wh  ch 
■be  may  be  rco-jlred  to  take  by  l>er  ftnplo  rtar 
tn  order  to  maintain  her  fXJBltlon  or  wh  ch 
maintain!  or  Improves  her  skUU  aa  a  teac:ier 
would  ordinarily  bo  deductible  The  one 
excep;.ion  would  be  If  thla  further  educat  on 
is  par:  of  a  program  of  study  which  will  lead 
to  qu.Ulfylng  her  for  a  new  trade  or  buslntas, 
poaltton.  or  specialty,  aa  explained  below 

If  an  educational  Institution  has  p-e- 
scrlbed  no  normal  educational  qualifica- 
tions, then  this  r.on-deductlble  category 
covers  the  education  which  an  Individual  la 
required  to  take  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institution. 
Once  .'^le  haa  so  qualified,  expenses  for  any 
additional  education  which  la  required  by 
the  institution  or  which  maintains  or  In- 
proven  nia  teaching  skills  will  alao  be  deduct- 
ible, 'inleas  the  education  Is  part  of  a  p  o- 
gram  which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  "or 
a  new  trade  or  bualnees.  position,  or  sjie- 
clalty 

(2i  Education  Qualifying  an  Individual  or 
a  New  rrade  or  Bualneaa,  Position  or  S{«- 
clalty  rhe  second  category  of  non-deductible 
educational  expenses  are  those  Incurred  by 
an  Individual  for  education  which  Is  part  of 
a  program  of  study  being  pursued  by  hLm 
which  will  lead  to  qualllylng  him  for  a  n»w 
trade  ur  buslneas,  poeltlon,  or  specialty. 
Thus,  if  a  public  school  teacher  should  go 
to  law  school  for  a  law  degree,  the  expen  ;ea 
for  this  education  would  not  be  deductible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  edu- 
cational courses  undertaken  by  a  teacher  may 
qualify  her  to  teach  a  different  subject  or  at 
a  different  graule  level  or  will  qualify  her 
for  a  poeltlon  related  to  teaching  (such  m-  a 
guldar.ce  oounaelor)  will  not  dlaquallfy  the 
expeii.s«a  for  auch  education  from  a  tax 
dedui.-t;'^r. 


In  •lummary  therefore,  the  revised  pro- 
posed rulea  recognize  that  continuing  edu- 
cation '.s  an  Inherent  and  necesaary  aapect  ol 
many  poeltiona.  especially  those  In  the  teach- 
ing profesalon  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  not  extend  the  tax  deduction  to  the 
basic  (ir  minimum  education  which  an  In- 
dividual '..^  taking  in  order  to  equip  himself 
for  his  intended  profession  or  to  education 
which  will  qualify  an  Individual  for  a  new 
profession  or  specialty.  These  two  instances 
represent  types  of  education  which  all  In- 
dlvldua.s  must  take  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  future  profession  or  employment. 
If  an  individual  takes  such  education  before 
accept! r.)<  employment.  It  la  clear  that  he  does 
not  receive  a  tax  deduction.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  Inequitable  application  of  the 
tax  laws  If  a  tax  deduction  were  allowed  to 
an  Individual  for  this  type  of  basic  educa- 
tion merely  because  he  accepts  employment 
while  still   obtaining   the  basic  education. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  strongly  as  I  am  able. 


Republic  Day — The  Malagaiy  Republic 

EXTEN.SION   OF   RtTM.ArxK.-^ 

r 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

IN  TME  .4     •      E       K  r.:.i'REi£NT.\  riVES 
Fridcm.  O.  tf^her  14.   1966 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Spetitter.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  n.aments  today  to  ''on- 
mend  the  pe<ipi''  of  the  Mala*<a.sy  K^-pv  b- 
Mc  on  thei.-  obser-.-a.^.c^  of  Repiib'.ic  r>i,y. 
and  extend  wa.Tn  J:^'»«^t.:.t^s  u^  HLs  Exc?l- 
lency  Phlllbert  Tslrar.ana    President  of 


the  Republic;  and  His  Ebccellency  Louis 
Rakotomalala,  Ambassador  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  on  October  14,  1958,  that  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  as  ai^  autono- 
mous state  within  the  French  commu- 
nity. Shortly  thereafter  a  constitution 
was  adopted  in  April  1959  and  her  first 
President,  Phillbert  Tsiranana.  was 
elected  In  May  1959.  An  independent 
republic  was  proclaim^ed  on  June  26,  1960. 

The  Republic's  principal  component  is 
Madagascar,  an  island  Eilmost  the  size  of 
Texas.  It  Is  situated  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  but  has  still  played  an 
active  role  in  matters  relating  to  the 
African  Continent.  Its  membership  in 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity — 
OAU — and  the  Organization  Commime 
Alricalne  et  Malagache — OCAM— attests 
to  the  fact  of  its  dedication  to  further- 
ance of  good  relations  with  its  African 
neighbors. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
assist  the  Malagasy  people  In  their  ef- 
forts at  creating  a  more  prosperous  na- 
tion. To  this  end,  our  AID  programs, 
though  modest  have  concentrated  on 
items  such  as  agricultural  development 
and  extension  work,  and  police  commu- 
nications. 

I  salute  the  people  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  on  their  observance  and  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  quest  for  a 
more  prosperous  country. 


Vice  Preiident  Humphrey's  Speech  in  Fort 
Worth  Takei  On  .\dded  Signihcance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    JIM  WRIGHT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Jolmsons  forthcoming  Asian  tour 
has  given  added  significance  to  a  major 
speech  delivered  in  Fort  Worth  last  July 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrky. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  remarks  were  de- 
livered to  a  convocation  of  several 
thousand  high  school  and  college 
students  in  Daniel  Meyer  Coliseum  at 
Texas  Christian  University. 

Never  have  I  witnessed  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  attentive  audience. 
These  young  people  listened  In  rapt  at- 
tention as  the  Vice  President  described 
how  free  Asia,  despite  the  Vietnam  war, 
is  l)eglnning  to  come  alive  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  brotherhood  and 
peace. 

Citing  numerous  specific  examples. 
Mr.  Humphrey  told  how  the  free  people 
of  the  Far  East  are  demonstrating  that 
they  can  work  together  to  build  a  better 
world  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  view  of  developments  since  then, 
the  Vice  President's  speech  was  pro- 
phetic. For  now.  as  the  President  pre- 
pares to  undertake  the  moi<t  extensive 
.Vsian  tour  ever  made  by  an  American 
Chief  Executive,  we  are  seeing  a  heart- 
ening continuation  of  the  spirit  of 
friendship    and    cooperation    that    the 


Vice  President  described  .so  well  in  Fort 
Worth  last  July. 

f  or  these  reasons  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  text  of  Mr. 
Humphrey's  remarks; 

RCMAXKS     or    VlCX    PHKStDENT    HtJBE3tT     HUM- 

PHRBT.    TrxAS    Christian    UNrvrmsmr   and 

Ajlka  Coixzgxs.  Forr  Worth.  Tkx.,  Jplt  15. 

1966 

In  America,  and  In  the  world.  Texans  are 
known  for  their  courage  and  for  their  love 
of  freedom. 

The  t>eopIe  of  Texaa  have  always  believed  in 
and  fought  for  the  freedom  of  man  to  make 
his  own  choices — to  blaze  his  own  trail  .  .  . 
to  make  his  own  way  ...  to  choose  his  own 
government. 

Today.  In  the  IBlst  year  of  our  American 
liberty.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  struggle  tak- 
ing place  In  another  part  of  the  world — a 
struggle  of  another  people  to  make  their  own 
way  ...  to  choose  their  own  government 
...  to  keep  their  Independence. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  body  of  Cap- 
tain George  Markos.  a  1961  graduate  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  came  home  to  rest  In 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  Since  that  time  13 
other  young  men  from  this  city  have  given 
their  lives  In  Viet  Nam. 

Were  their  lives  given  In  vain? 

It  Is  a  question  each  of  us  must  ask  each 
day.  It  Is  a  question,  above  all,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  weigh 
as  he  considers  the  course  of  action  In  which 
be  leads  this  country. 

We  value  life.     Life  Is  precious. 

The  hardy  men  and  women  who  built  this 
country  stood  firm  for  the  principle  that 
man's  freedom  and  Independence  were  worth 
the  risk  of  life — yea,  worth  the  risk  of  life. 
fortune  and  sacred  honor. 

Yet  the  risks  American  patriots  faced  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
far  less  than  those  we  face  today  In  the  Nu- 
clear Age. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  today  to  heed 
the  words  written  by  John  P.  Kennedy  more 
than  two  and  one-half  years  ago.  They  were 
to  be  delivered  In  a  speech — but  were  not— 
on  November  23.  1963  In  Dallas. 

What  President  Kennedy  would  have  s&ld 
that  day  was  this: 

"...  as  our  power  haa  grown,  so  has  our 
peril.  Today  we  give  our  thanka.  most  of 
all.  for  the  Ideals  of  honor  and  faith  we 
Inherit  from  our  forefathers — for  the  de- 
cency of  purpose,  steadfastness  of  resolve 
and  strength  of  will,  for  the  courage  and  the 
humility,  which  they  possessed  and  which 
we  must  seek  every  day  to  emulate  ...  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion Is  not  to  utter  words  but  to  live  by 
them. 

"Let  us  therefore  proclaim  our  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  manifold  blessings — let  us 
be  humbly  thankful  for  Inherited  Ideals— 
and  let  us  resolve  to  share  those  blestnngs 
and  those  Ideals  with  our  fellow  human 
beings  throughout  the  world." 

Today  we  are  resolved  to  share  our  bless- 
ings and  our  Ideals  with  our  fellow  men 
throughout  the  world. 

And  we  are  resolved,  as  well,  that  those 
bleaalngs  and  Ideals  shall  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  would  live  by  the  rule  of  force. 

In  these  postwar  years  we  have  been  tested 
many  times  In  many  places  by  those  who 
would  live  by  the  rule  of  force. 

But  we  have  stood  fast  each  time — with 
firmness  In  Berlin  .  .  .  with  the  founding  of 
NATO  .  .  .  with  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
.  .  .  with  the  support  of  Iran  when  her  in- 
tegrity was  threatened  .  .  .  with  armed  re- 
sistance In  Korea  .  .  .  with  the  determina- 
tion that  hosUIe  nuclear  missiles  should  not 
be  Introduced  into  the  Western  Hemisphere 

And  we  have  met  the  challenge  of  totali- 
tarianism, too.  with  Imaginative  Initiatives 
designed  to  build  a  stable  and  more  Juit 
world — the  United  Nations  .  .  ,  the  Marshall 
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Plan  .  -  .  Point  Pour  .  .  .  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  .  .  .  the  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  the  Asian 
Development  Bunk  .  .  .  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  .  .  .  Pood 
for  Peace  and  Pood  for  Freedom  .  .  .  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

We  have  been  there,  standing  fast,  when 
ve  were  needed. 

In  the  past  20  years  we  have  provided 
some  130  billion  dollars  of  assistance  to 
others. 

In  the  past  30  years  our  Armed  FVsrces 
have  suffered  more  than  165  thousand  cas- 
ualties on  foreign  soil. 

We  have  not  done  these  things  as  con- 
querors or  emplre-bullders.  We  have  not 
done  them  for  conmierclaJ  advantage  or  to 
establish  spheres  of  Influence. 

We  have  done  them  because  to  have  done 
otherwise  wovild  have  been  to  deny  what 
President  Kennedy  called  "The  Ideals  of 
honor  and  faith  we  Inherit  from  our  fore- 
fathers .  .  .  the  decency  of  purixjse.  stead- 
fastness of  resolve  and  strength  of  will  .  .  . 
the  courage  and  the  humility,  which  they 
possessed." 

,\ncl  we  have,  I  believe,  helped  the  cause  of 
man  s  freedom. 

During  these  20  years  over  one  billion  peo- 
ple have  been  freed  from  foreign  rule.  Over 
70  new  countries  have  been  born — but  none 
has  turned  to  Communism.  And  world  war 
.".as  been  averted. 

Today.  In  Viet  Nam,  we  face  one  more 
Communist  effort  to  seize  power  by  force. 
But  this  time  the  environment  Is  not  so 
familiar. 

South  Viet  Nam  Is  not  in  Europe  or  Latin 
.\merlca.  Here  people  do  not  bear  names 
such  as  Smith  or  Jones.  We  have  no  rela- 
tives living  there.  She  has  been  no  American 
tourist  mecca.  And  there  are  no  familiar 
newspaper  photographs  of  hostile  armored 
xilumns  or  dive-bombing  Stukas. 

Yet  South  Viet  Nam  Is  nevertheless  a  na- 
tion under  siege  by  the  classic  tactics  of 
totalitarianism — subversion.  propaganda. 
rioting,  guerrilla  warfare,  the  "Front"  move- 
ment, assassination,  armed  attack  by  regu- 
lar nUlltary  units  She  Is  under  siege  by  s 
regime  In  the  North  which  seeks  to  deny 
both  self-determination  and  lndei>endence 
to  15  million  South  Viet  Namese. 

South  Viet  Nam  does  not  exist  in  Isolation. 
.S'or  can  it  be  seen  In  Isolation. 

South  Viet  Nam  lies  at  a  str.iteglc  point  In 
the  continent  where  tliree-flfths  of  the 
world's  people  live. 

South  Viet  Nam,  If  you  will,  is  the  Infected 
"Jiumb  on  the  palm  of  Asia.  And  our 
troubles  there  have  focused  our  attention  on 
the  larger  problems  of  a  continent  desper- 
ately striving  to  break  free  from  centtirles  of 
jppresslon.  poverty  and  Injustice. 

•^  President  Johnson  s;Ud  In  his  address 
Tuesday  night  to  the  American  jieople.  "Asia 
Is  the  critical  arena  for  man's  striving  for 
independence  and  order". 

What  of  that  "critical  arena"? 

Conflict  and  violence  make  news.  It  is 
conflict  and  violence,  unfortunately,  that 
aiake  news  In  Asia. 

But  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  rise  above 
the  din  and  take  a  hard  look  at  far  more  Im- 
portant news  In  Asia— news  not  of  conflict 
i>ut  of  cooperation  .  .  .  news  of  men  work- 
ing together  within  their  own  countries  and 
across  national  boundariee  to  build  a  new 
luture. 

How  many  of  you  have  read,  for  Instance, 
■hat  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  nine  Asian  and 
^^^clflc  countries,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
•'<«w  Zealand  to  Japan,  met  in  Korea  last 
Eonth  to  discuss  how  they  could  work  to- 
gether for  the  beet  lnterest,s  of  all  their  peo- 
ples—almost 250  million  In  all. 

They  shared— and  forthrlghtly  declared — 
■•leir  determlnatlMi  "to  preserve  their  In- 
•*P'ity  In  the  face  of  external  aggression". 

But  their  real  business  was  peaceful  co- 
operation.   They  discussed  how  best  to  work 


together  In  the  economic,  technical,  cultural. 
and  social  welfare  fields.  They  decided  to 
study  a  possible  commodities  and  fertilizer 
bank,  a  technicians'  pool,  a  mutual  informa- 
tion service,  and  a  Council  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Studies. 

And  they  agreed  to  set  up  an  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council,  and  to  enlist  the  participa- 
tion of  other  nations  in  the  area. 

There  were  two  important  aspects  to  this 
meeting. 

First,  it  was  Initiated  by  Asians  themselves. 

Second,  Its  sponsors  Indulged  in  no  visions 
of  brown  or  yellow  piower.  Instead,  they  wel- 
comed the  delegations  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  these  delegations  took  a  very 
active  part  In  the  deliberations. 

But  this  meeting.  Important  as  it  w;is,  was 
not  unique. 

Everywhere,  there  Is  a  new  surge  of  con- 
struction work.  The  Southeast  Asian  Edu- 
cation Ministers  today  meet  regularly  to- 
gether.    So  do  the  Agricultural  experts. 

This  April  In  Tokyo  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment acted  as  host  for  an  Impyortant  gather- 
ing of  the  Economic  Ministers  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  are  enterprises  of  great  promise  un- 
derway. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  char- 
ter of  the  new  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
it  is  now  goliig  through  Parliamentary  ratifi- 
cation by  the  countries  concerned. 

Later  this  year  it  will  open  for  business  in 
Manila. 

The  development  of  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  Is  underway.  Two  dams  have  already 
been  completed  and  dedicated  in  Thailand. 
The  construction  of  the  first  dam  In  Laos  has 
been  approved,  and  work  on  It  will  begin 
next  year. 

This  new  cooperation  Is  solidly  based  upon 
economic  vigor  and  performance  within  in- 
dependent Asian  countries.  For  years  Japan 
has  led  the  whole  world  In  economic  growtli. 
The  Gross  National  Product  of  South  Korea 
has  surged  forward  nearly  8  per  cent  In  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  Taiwan.  Malaysia. 
and  Thailand  are  moving  forward  at  almost 
the  same  rate. 

Meanwhile,  old  quarrels  are  being  settled 
or  set  aside.  Increasingly,  the  leaders  of 
Asia  are  deciding  that  there  Is  more  to  be 
gained  by  working  together — and  with  their 
friends  outside  Asia — than  by  working 
against  one  another. 

The  Communist  thrust  for  power  In  Indo- 
nesia has  been  decisively  repulsed,  and  that 
nation — the  largest  in  Southeast  Asia — has 
ended  here  warlike  "confrontation'"  of  Ma- 
laysia. 

The  Philippine  Republic,  led  by  a  dynamic 
new  President,  Ferdinand  Marcos,  has  estab- 
lished dlpIom.atlc  relations  with  Malaysia, 
with  which  it  baa  hitherto  had  a  territorial 
dispute. 

Three  years  ago  Japan  and  her  former  col- 
ony, KcTBa.  seemed  unable  to  agree  on  any- 
thing. Now  they  have  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  cooperation.  It  was  bit- 
terly oppoeed  tn  both  cotintrles — but  It  Is  al- 
ready working  out  so  well  in  practice  that  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  Issue. 

India  and  Pakistan,  at  war  less  than  a  year 
ago,  are  today  at  peace  and  concentrating 
on  the  needs  of  their  own  peoples. 

Ceylon  increasingly  looks  west  and  to- 
ward cooperation  with  her  neighbors. 

Laos.  BO  often  written  off  by  so-called  "re- 
alists." Is  gaining  stability  while  resisting 
the  Communist  threat  to  her  Independence. 

The  principal  credit  for  this  growing  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  belongs,  of  covirse,  to 
Asians  thenuelvea.  But  help  from  outside 
has  been  gladly  given,  and  not  only  by  the 
United  States. 

Thirty-one  nations  have  joined  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  pledged  to  contribute 
to  its  capital.  Eligbt  nations  have  joined  In 
underwriting  the  proposed  dam  in  Laos  which 
I  mentioned  Mriler.    There  has  been  exten- 


sive W^estern  European  participation  in  both 
these  undertakings. 

Last  year.  In  his  historic  Johns-Hopkins 
address.  President  Johnson  pledged  one  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  economic  development  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Already  it  Is  clear  that  his  offer  will  gen- 
erate much  more  than  its  equivalent  in  self- 
help,  not  counting  the  contributions  of  other 
non-Asian  countries. 

Free  Asia  is  astir  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  peace — of  people  working  hard,  and  work- 
ing together,  to  build  a  better  world  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Yet  do  any  of  us  doubt  that  aggression  In 
Asia,  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  could  de- 
stroy the  work  of  these  people? 

That  is  why  our  help  Is  welcomed  there. 

All  the  independent  nations  of  Asia  feel 
the  pressure  from  the  North.  All  of  them 
feel  they  have  a  stake  in  what  Is  happening 
in  Viet  Nam.  Most  of  them  have  met.  or  are 
meeting,  Communist  Insurrections  or  ag- 
gressions in  their  own  countries  since  World 
War  n. 

I  found  on  my  missions  to  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  earlier  this  year  that  not  one  national 
leader  opposed  our  presence  In  Viet  Nam  or 
our  role  there. 

They  know  that  we  are  standing  fast  In 
Viet  Nam — as  we  have  elsewhere — to  con- 
vince aggressors  that  the  price  of  their  ag- 
gression comes  too  high,  and  that  man's 
right  to  self-determination  is  no  less  dear 
to  us  elsewhere  than  it  Is  at  home. 

Today  we  have  reason  for  measured  con- 
fidence, not  only  because  of  the  new  ptirpose 
and  unity  throughout  Asia,  but  because  of 
events  In  Viet  Nam  Itself. 

In  Viet  Nam  we  are  gaining  on  all  four 
major  fronts  .   .   .  the  economic  front  .   .   . 
the    political    front    .    .    .    the    diplomatic 
front  .  .  .  and  the  military  front. 

On  the  economic  front.  Viet  Nam  Is  tak- 
ing the  steps  and  decisions  necessary  to 
carry  forwird  a  program  of  economic  devel- 
opment, and  to  defeat  Inflation. 

Land  is  being  redistributed.  Wells  are 
being  dug.  Schools  are  being  built.  Agri- 
cultural production  steadily  Increases.  Hos- 
pitals and  roads  are  being  completed.  New 
leadership  Is  being  trained. 

These  things  are  not  dramatic.  But  every 
day  the  Viet  Namese  economy — and  the  life 
of  the  Viet  Namese  citizen — becomes  a  little 
better,  despite  calculated  Communist  dis- 
ruption and  terror. 

On  the  political  front,  work  goes  forward 
toward  election  this  September  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Representatives  of  all 
major  South  Viet  Namese  groups  have  been 
meeting  to  prep>are  the  way  for  democratic 
government. 

The  Viet  Namese  people  are  finding  their 
way  toward  self-government,  and  they  are 
doing  it  their  own  way — with  tumult  and 
confusion,  it  Is  true — but  not  under  the 
direction  of  any  Communist  Commissar. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  continue  our 
search  for  a  just  and  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict. 

We  have  repeated  again  and  again  our 
willingness  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
anj-where,  anytime,  under  any  auspices.  In 
order  to  bring  the  violence  to  an  end.  Again 
and  again  we  have  said  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  any 
such  negotiations. 

We  shall  continue  these  efforts.  And  we 
shall  maintain  our  offer  to  aid  In  the  peace- 
ful development  of  North  as  well  as  South 
Viet  Nam  if  only  Hanoi  will  leave  her  neigh- 
bors alone. 

On  the  military  front,  we  are  gaining,  each 
day. 

The  American  troops  In  Viet  Nam  are  the 
finest  men  who  have  ever  worn  this  nation's 
uniform.  They  are  superbly  led.  They  are 
superbly  trained.  They  are  superbly 
equipped.  And  we  will  back  them  to  the 
hilt. 
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TT»ey  perform  u  brtlUantly  In  civic  action. 
In  rebuilding  villages,  aa  Uiey  do  In  comhAt. 
Th«y  are  gjeat  citizen  soldiers. 

A  succesalon  of  defeats  has  been  dealt  to 
the  North  Viet  Namese  aJid  Viet  Cong  main 
force  units  In  recent  months.  Clearly  ".he 
initiative  has  shifted  to  the  Allied  Por'-ee. 
The  recent  bombing  of  oil  storage  depots 
in  the  North  was  a  military  action  agaiast 
clear  military  objectives.  The  decision  >vas 
carefully  weighed. 

It  was  designed  for  two  purposes — to  slow 
down  the  rate  of  Infiltration,  which  has  b<!en 
taking  A  toll  of  Allied  lives:  and  to  help  con- 
vince th(»  North  Viet  Nameae  leadership  t  lat 
their  airaression  In  the  South  will  be  'joo 
costly  t.>  sustain. 

Today  there  must  be  soma  hard  tblnltJig 
taking  place  In  Hanoi. 

0\ir  ridversary  must  know  that  time  is  not 
on   hU    .fide — that   what   President   Johnooo 
■aid  more  than  a  year  ago  remains  true  to- 
day: 
"We  will  not  be  defeated. 
"We  will  not  grow  tired. 
"We   win   not   withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under    the    cloak    of    a    meaningless    agree- 
ment . 

He  must  also  know  that  we  have  no  de- 
signs on  his  independence  or  terrttory. 

We  would,  in  fact,  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  extend  our  cooperation  In  the  works 
of  peaceful  development  to  all  the  natlcina 
of  Asia  wuilng  to  live  In  paace — including 
Communist  China. 

He  should  know,  too.  that  our  objectives 
have  not  changed — and  I  will  repeat  them 
once  more 

The  hiiltlng  of  aggression  from  the  North: 
the  opportunity  for  the  people  of  South  viet 
Nam  to  decide  their  own  future,  and  the 
ptirsult  of  a  better  life  for  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  the  world 

Our  objective*  are  served  by  one  result  in 
Asia  the  emergence  of  nations  dedicated  to 
their  own  national  Independence,  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  and  to  the  purvult  of 
peace 

Lut  I  think  our  adversary  must  come, 
above  ail.  to  know  one  thing:  that  we  ix« 
united  -as  Texans.  as  Ulnnesotans:  as  lib- 
erals, as  cronser%tktlTee:  as  farmers,  as  bT..st- 
nessmen.  as  students,  as  teachers— that  we 
ixe  un!t<'d  as  Americans  In  the  caijse  of 
man's  rl(<ht  to  m^ke  his  own  choke  He 
must  know  that  the  American  people  have 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  endurance 
to  see  it  through — no  matter  how  long  it  may 
take 

And  when  he  does,  the  day  will  come  when 
the  Vietnameee  people — and  the  people  of 
Asia — may  finally  look  ahead  to  a  future 
without  fear,  a  future  filled  with  hope,  a 
future  well  worth  the  sacrlflce  made  by  a 
Kr«at  people. 


"MERBISC"— Molt  Eitraordin*ry  Recre- 
ationai  Bargain  in  Southern  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.AHK3 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  W   REES 

or  CALXrciR«iA 

IN  THK  HOU3B  OI»  aEPRKSENTATIVES 

Frxdav.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  Rr^?:s  .Mr-  Speaker,  ttiis  new 
word  "Merblsc."  I  am  proud  to  say.  has 
been  creau-d  ir.  --  .■  -■:  California.  I 
am  proud  of  VfFRBISC'  beoause  It  haa 
much  deepxT  sUr.lflcano'  than  It  Implies. 
or  perhaps  was  ^  v>r  mu^nded  to  Imply  by 
Its  creato.'--<  T:.'-  xord  Itself  Is  made  up 
of  the  first  letters  of  the  words  "most 


extraordinary  recreation  bargain  in 
southern  Calif omla."  But  to  me  It  is  a 
new  Idea  of  city  development  that  can  do 
much  to  solve  Federal  and  State  prob- 
lems of  supplying  adequate  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  for  all  of  our  people  across 
the  country. 

This  idea  of  MERBISC  stems  from  a 
brandnew  community  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia called  California  City,  which  is 
located  In  a  region  known  as  the  Ante- 
lope Valley  In  East  Kern  County.  Just 
north  of  my  own  home  city.  Los  Angeles. 
California  City  was  Incorporated  In 
December  of  1965.  and  hi  area  is  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  State  It  was  designed 
by  Its  developers  as  a  completely  planned 
and  recreation-oriented  city. 

To  me  California  City  Is  as  f\ne  an  ex- 
ample as  I  know  of  the  happy  coopera- 
tion between  a  private  developer  and  a 
community. 

The  voters  of  California  City  approved 
a  $1  million  bond  Issue  to  finance  public 
recreational  facilities,  and  two  lakes  were 
built,  one  on  an  island  In  the  middle  of 
the  first  lake;  a  waterfall,  cascading  down 
into  the  lake  from  a  lookout  park  42 
feet  above  it;  an  18-hole.  3-par.  nlght- 
llghted  golf  course ;  several  tennis  courta, 
a  swimming  pool,  baseball  field,  a  bar- 
becue and  large  picnic  area,  and  many 
other  sports.  Only  Just  recently  the  de- 
velopers created  a  12-mlle-long  paved 
parkway,  all  within  the  city  limits,  paral- 
leling the  historic  20-Mule  Team  Road 
over  which  borax  was  hauled  Just  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  old  his- 
toric roadway  itself  has  also  been  dedi- 
cated to  public  use  in  perpetuity  and  will 
be  preserved  In  Its  original  dirt  road 
condition  for  equestrians  and  hikers. 
Secretary  Udall  has  appealed  for 
preservation  of  just  this  kind  of  mean- 
ingful open  space.  The  12-mlle  parkway 
ends  at  Oallleo  Hill,  a  500-foot  butte  that 
rises  dramatically  above  the  3.000-foot 
floor  of  this  high  desert  area.  Here  will  be 
a  regional  park  with  pasture  and  bam 
facilities  for  horses,  trailer  and  camping 
facilities,  a  sanctuary  for  birds,  and.  in 
general,  an  area  where  the  wide-open 
western  way  of  life  will  be  preserved. 

When  you  consider  that  the  popula- 
tion of  California  City  hardly  exceeds  1,- 
000  souls  at  the  present  time,  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  abundance  of  recreation  this 
offers  them,  and  still  more  Is  promised. 
For  California  City  was  planned  for 
the  future,  not  Just  for  today  And  that 
future.  In  population  numbers.  Is  an- 
ticipated by  this  CaUfomla  city,  and  by 
its  planners,  to  eventually  achieve  a  good 
round  1  million.  Wlien  you  contemplate 
the  figures  of  the  vast  migration  that  is 
Uking  place  dally  Into  southern  Cali- 
fornia, that  future  may  not  be  so  very 
far  distant. 

Leading  the  way  into  California  City's 
future  is  the  MERBISC  plan  For 
MERBISC  Is  not  Just  the  first  InlUals  of  a 
series  of  promotional  words,  but  a  plan 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  presently 
operating  recreational  facilities,  and  the 
addition  and  creation  of  more  as  the  city 
grows  Under  the  MERBISC  plan  any 
family  can  use  all  of  the  recreation 
faciUUes  In  California  City  for  Just  $10 
per  year.  When  compered  with  the  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  per  year  spent  by 


the  average  American  family  for  its 
recreation,  this  MERBISC  plan  is  truly  a 
remarkable  one.  Not  only  is  the  cost  of 
MERBISC— $10  per  family  per  year- 
remarkable,  but  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  private  develop- 
ment company  guaranteeing  adequate 
revenues  to  operate  and  extend  these 
recreational  facilities — without  loss— is 
truly  remarkable  because  it  is  done  with- 
out taxation  of  California  City's  20.000 
property  owners. 

The  California  City  Development  Co., 
the  private  developers,  has  taken  a  long- 
range  view  and  underwritten  this  pro- 
gram, satisfied  that  a  growing  city  offer- 
ing a  rich  way-of-llfe  for  families  of 
modest  means,  will  surely  pay  big 
dividends. 

Now  what  is  also  noteworthy  about  the 
MERBISC  plan  is  that  it  has  been  ini- 
tiated without  the  help  or  encouragement 
of  a  Federal  or  State  governmental 
agency,  but  springs  from  the  grassroots 
of  a  small  American  community.  It 
seems  to  mo  this  little  city  is  telling  us  all 
something.  It  is  telling  us  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  richness  of  variety  of 
recreational  experience  right  within  our 
own  city  limits. 

I  enter  this  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  because  problems  of  urban  con- 
gestion, neighborhood  decay,  the  rigid- 
ity, the  lack  of  openness  of  the  big  city, 
are  among  the  most  serious  we  have  to 
face  in  this  explosive  era  of  population 
growth  throughout  our  land.  And  I  feel 
that  this  MERBISC  program,  stemming 
from  a  small  planned  southern  Cali- 
fornia community,  supplies  us  with 
guidelines  that  can  auspiciously  affect  for 
the  better,  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  American  communities,  large  and 
small,  that  emulate  the  example  I  have 
set  forth  here. 
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Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
parking  situation  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
has.  for  a  long  time,  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  me  I  have,  therefore.  Introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill, 
H.R.  17040.  identical  to  S.  2769.  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  June  of 
this  year.  This  bill  should  do  a  great  deal 
to  ameliorate  the  unpleasant  situation 
which  now  exists  In  the  EWstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  municipal  parking  board  with 
an  advisory  council  to  assist  it  and  make 
periodic  reports  on  parking  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  board  would  be  authorized  to 
acquire  property  for  the  operation  of  off- 
street  parking  facilities,  construct  park- 
ing facilities  or  lease  the  land  for  the 
same  purpose  to  private  operators,  lease 
or  sell   facilities  constructed  by  It,  fix 


the  rates  In  these  facilities,  and  issue 
nontaxable  obligations  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  parking 
facilities. 

The  reasons  behind  this  legislation 
are  numerous  and  are  li.sted  as  follows: 

First.  Washington,  at  this  time,  lacks 
an  adequate  number  of  well  located 
parking  spaces,  and  ncthincr  is  being 
done  to  improve  this  situation  a.s  it  ex- 
ists now  or  as  It  will  exhi  in  the  future. 
The  General  Services  AdmiiiL-^tration  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  deficit  of  11.000 
spaces  for  Government  employees  alone 
while  Edwards  and  Kelsey.  an  independ- 
ent engineering  consultant  firm,  stated 
In  their  1961  comprehen.sive  parking 
study  that,  by  1971.  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  at  least  11,000  spaces  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district.  The  liccd  for  a 
new  modus  operandi  is  obvious. 

Second,  the  limited  parking  facilities 
that  Washington  does  provide  are  20 
years  behind  the  times  in  tliat  there  is 
not  one  self-park  facility  in  the  down- 
town area. 

Third,  adequate  parking  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
since  parking  facilities  serve  as  terminals 
for  automobile  drivers.  Wasiiington's 
future  Interstate  Highway  System  will 
not  be  of  much  value  to  the  commuter, 
shopper,  or  tourist  if  parking  Ls  not  pro- 
vided at  their  downtown  destinations. 

Fourth,  Washington,  as  the  Federal 
City,  has  an  obligation  to  the  tourists 
who  visit  each  year.  In  1960  alone,  15.4 
million  people  from  out.side  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  visited  their  Cap- 
ital. They  arc  the  ones  who  are  most 
affected  by  the  lack  of  jmrking  and  the 
least  hkely  to  be  helped  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

Fifth,  lack  of  adequate  parking  is  eco- 
nomically detrimental  to  the  downtown 
area.  Shoppers  and  bu^smessmen  cannot 
conveniently  use  their  automobiles  for 
transportation  to  tlie  downtown  area. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  bu.slness  that 
might  ordinarily  have  taken  place  in 
the  District  has  been  lost  to  the  suburbs. 

Si.xth.  because  of  this  fact,  the  ten- 
dency for  the  urban  area  to  "sprawl"  In 
an  unorganized  fashion  is  increasing,  and 
the  downtown  area  has  lost  much  of  its 
value  and  desirability  as  a  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

Seventh,  lack  of  offstreet  parking  re- 
sults in  the  clogging  of  .«;trect.s  by  parked 
vehicles  and  vehicles  looking  for  parking 
places,  causing  increased  transEwrtation 
problems  and  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  loss 
of  time. 

Eighth,  the  owners  of  parking  lots  are 
using  many  of  them  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Parking  revenue  enables  these 
entrepreneurs  to  hold  on  to  tlie  land  until 
the  prices  eo  up.  They  can  then  sell  the 
lots  for  office  space.  Tlie  result  is  a  loss 
of  parking  space  in  the  District  with  an 
Increased  demand  for  It. 

Ninth,  there  is  a  need  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  for  more  fringe  lots  In  which 
automobile  commuters  can  park  their 
cars  and  then  take  public  transportation 
to  places  of  employment.  This  project 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  a  mu- 
nicipal authority  since  the  profit  would 
not  be  enough— if  any— to  stimulate  pri- 
vate enterprise. 


Tenth,  it  haa  been  shown  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  cities  that  private  ga- 
rage owners  can  survive  and  prosper  in 
competition  with  a  municipal  parking 
authority.  Thus,  the  argument  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  would  be  unfair 
to  free  enterprise  Is  fallacious. 

Eleventh,  local  parking  management 
will  benefit  in  that  management  con- 
tracts will  be  awarded,  where  possible,  to 
private  citizens. 

Twelfth,  well  constructed  public  ga- 
rages can  renovate  and  even  beautify  an 
area. 

Thirteenth,  shoppers  and  commuters 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  pro.sperity 
of  Washington  and.  therefore.  deser\e 
proper  facilities. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parking  author- 
ity could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  amehoration  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  one  city  in  which  we  all  have 
a  common  interest.  A  parking  author- 
ity, the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Agency,  was  created  by 
Congress  In  1942,  but  was  rendered  inef- 
fective due  to  pressure  by  Washington's 
powerful  parking  lobby.  Every  large 
American  city — and  many  less  populated 
cities  and  towns  including  Decatur  and 
Champaign  in  my  own  district — have  ef- 
fective municipal  parking  agencies.  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  valuable  service 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  Capital  of 
our  Nation. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  In 
Evanston,  111.,  at  a  United  States  I>ay 
rally,  on  October  24,  1963: 

The  United  Nations — The  GR.^vEYARD  of 
American  Independence 

My  fellow  members  of  the  constitutional 
underground,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be 
highly  fitting  and  proper  to  examine  the  fab- 
ric and  structure  of  the  American  system 
and  the  American  way  of  life  before  we  toss 
It  overboard  and  follow  the  weird  music  of 
the  Pled  Piper  aa  he  leads  us  to  destruction 
and  oblivion.  This  Republic  Is  something 
special,  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  God-given  rights  of 
man.  Government  Is  the  natural  enemy  of 
man,  and  the  tendency  of  all  governments 
Is  to  extend  control  and  dominion  over  the 
life  of  the  Individual.  Our  Forefathers  rec- 
ognized this  tenet,  and  provided  a  limited 
government  which  would  provide  freedom 
and  liberty  without  license.  It  was  con- 
ceived with  the  Idea  that  God  was  the  High 
Sovereign,  and  we  placed  our  dependence  on 
Him  to  preserve  this  a  nation  of  free  men. 

It  Is  a  Icnown  fact  that  the  seeds  of  death 
are  implanted  In  every  Individual  before  he 
draws  his  first  breath.  So  also  are  the  seeds 
of  destruction  planted  in  every  nation  at  Its 
birth.    But,  as  the  life  of  man  can  be  ex- 


tended beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
by  prudent  living,  self -discipline  and  eternal 
vigilance,  so  also  can  the  life  of  a  nation 
be  extended  beyond  the  normal  cycle  of  great 
civilizations.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by 
following  the  precepts  laid  down  for  us  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Under  these  precepts 
America  has  grown  strong  economically,  mil- 
itarily and  spiritually,  far  beyond  the  fondest 
hopes  of  those  who  instituted  our  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  Ignored  the  precepts  of  and  reli- 
ance upon  a  divine  providence,  as  set  forth 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  We  have  Ignored 
tlie  precepts  of  fiscal  responsibility  set  forth 
so  clearly  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have 
Ignored  many  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
George  Wiishington  in  his  farewell  address, 
including  his  admonition  that  we  should  be- 
ware of  foreign  entanglements.  We  have 
shifted  our  reliance  from  God  to  man  and 
from  spiritual  values  to  material  values. 
These  are  the  seeds  of  destruction  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  worst  entangling  alliance,  ever  entered 
Into  by  a  free  country,  was  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty,  designed  and  promulgated  to 
reduce  this  country  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  vehicle  by  which  this  Nation  sur- 
renders Its  sovereignty  to  an  alien  govern- 
ment and  will  subject  every  American  citizen 
to  the  oppressive  will  of  evil  men.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  2  Corinthians  6:14  "Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers: for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness?  And  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness?" 

We  have  not  only  failed  to  give  heed  to 
the  admonitions  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
but  also  to  the  admonition  of  the  Lord  which 
I  have  Just  quoted. 

Many  years  before  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  signed.  Dlmltry  Manuilsky, 
speaking  at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political 
Warfare  in  1930.  said,  "War  to  the  hilt  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism  is  Inevita- 
ble. Today,  of  course,  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  attack.  Our  time  will  come  In 
20  to  30  years.  To  win.  we  shall  need  the 
element  of  surprise.  The  bourgeoisie  will 
have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So  we  shall  begin 
by  launching  the  most  spectacular  peace 
movement  on  record.  There  will  be  electri- 
fying overtures  and  unheard-of  concessions. 
Tlie  capitalist  countries,  stupid  and  dec- 
adent, will  rejoice  to  cooperate  In  their  own 
destruction.  They  will  leap  at  another 
chance  to  be  frlend-s.  As  soon  as  their  guard 
is  down,  we  shall  smash  them  with  our 
clenched  fist."  This  was  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  his  prophecy  Is  coming  true 
today. 

Khrushchev  said  he  would  bury  us,  but  he 
neglected  to  say  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  the  graveyard.  When  he  made  that 
statement,  little  did  he  expect  or  hopye  that 
he  would  find  so  much  cooperation  from  his 
intended  victim.  By  means  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. Soviet  Russia  and  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  Conspiracy  have  been  able 
to  subvert  the  mental  and  moral  integrity 
of  a  great  portion  of  our  globe,  and  the 
march  continues  unabated. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  haa 
either  forgotten  his  oath  of  office,  or  falls  to 
vmderstand  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  this 
country.  This  was  evident  in  a  speech  he 
made  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Independence 
Hall  last  year.  In  one  brief  minute,  he  turned 
his  back  on  Independence  and  turned  the 
American  clock  back  186  years.  Interde- 
pendence Is  one  step  away  from  abject 
slavery,  both  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  every 
civilization.  Is  that  what  America  wants? 
Political  ties  with  Etu-ope?  We  fought  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  break  these  bonds 
asunder.  Is  President  Kennedy  saying  that 
America  must  be  Interdependent  to  survive? 
Is  he  saying  that  our  economic  structure  has 
become  so  weakened  since  he  took  office  that 
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w«  mu«'.  clfp'til  u;»  n  England.  Oemjany  and 
Japan  to  bail  ua  '>ut^  Unleaa  ConijreM  3UU 
a  halter  on  him.  Prealdont  John  P  Keoiiedy 
wlU  commit  trie  Uvea,  the  fortune*,  and  tb« 
■acred  h;nor  of  '.he  dtLaena  of  the  Urlt«d 
States  ut  the  formation  of  a  world  ftovem- 
ment  in  which  we  will  be  outnumbered,  jut- 
funned,  and  outvoted. 

The  .'Vdminlatratlon  U  surfeited  with  jtien 
of  that  aame  perauaoloD.  One  of  the  chief 
archltecte  of  thl«  plan.  Walt  W.  Boetow.  chief 
policy  planner  of  the  State  Department.  h«ia 
•pelled  out  the  outcome  of  all  thla  In  his 
▼olume  The  United  Statea  In  the  World 
Arena  ' 

"It  is  the  leg^lttmate  American  natHnal 
object! »»  '>3  se*  removed  from  all  nations 
Includ:.-.^  tn^  Dulled  Statea  .  .  the  rig!- 1  to 
use  su^«'A:.•:  I.  military  force  to  pursue  their 
own  tn'.>'r»s'.<  Since  this  realdual  right  la 
the  ru^.  ■  'f  na-!  nal  sovereignty  and  the 
basis  f  r  the  existence  of  an  Intemat)  inal 
arena  f  j-jwer.  It  la.  therefore,  ein  American 
Interest  t.  see  an  end  of  natlonhocxl  u  It 
has  b*>en  historically  defined  " 

That  ladles  and  gentlemen,  la  nothing 
short  of  treason,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly 

At  s  military  conference  held  In  California 
In  1960  Mr  Paul  Nltze,  now  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  made  the  following  statement: 

"In  brief,  my  profxsaal  ts  that  we  ac- 

cept the  improbability  that  we  can  achieve  a 
true  class  "A"  nuclear  capability  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
the  aim  of  our  foreign  p)ollcy  Is  to  construct 
a  world  system  compatible  with  the  survival 
and  development  of  nations  with  purposes 
like  ours,  ^nd  that  a  possible  route  toward 
the  aim  U  a  series  of  unilateral  actions 
designed  to  produce  reciprocal  action  on  the 
part  of  our  alUea  and  alao  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies. 

"The  at;tlons  I  propose  are  the  following: 
(1)  That  we  concentrate  on  building  s  va- 
riety of  secure,  purely  retaliatory  syattma, 
(3)  That  .  we  scrap  the  Ilzed-base  vul- 
nerable syatema  that  have  their  principal 
utility  aa  components  of  a  class  'A'  capability. 
(3)  That  w»  mulaiaterallze  the  command  of 
our  ^et(^;Mt^.r•.•  systems  by  making  SAC  (the 
VB.  Stru'Pi;:  Mr  rommand)  a  NATO  com- 
mand ^.'!<!  4  r^- \t  we  Inform  the  United 
NatlorLs  that  .s.\:o  will  turn  over  ultimate 
power  of  decision  on  the  use  of  these  systems 
to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
NatloriS    subject  to  the  following  conditions; 

(a)  That  we  and  our  allies  will  assume 
continuing  responsibility  for  manning,  main- 
taining   and  Improving  these  systems. 

(b)  Ttiat  U  N  inspectors  would  be  Invited 
to  Inspect  and  satisfy  themselves  that  these 
are  the  only  nuclear  svstem-s  we  are  main- 
taining 

(ci  That  a  UN.  order  to  xise  them  will  be 
honored  only  In  the  event  some  nation  has 
Initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  other 
than  on  or  over  Its  own  territory  In  self- 
defense  against  mllltArv  aifKross.    r: 

You  win  note  that  Mr  S.:jc  -;  ict»  about 
U.N.  Inspectors  who  w.m:;,!  -.»■  .,".  .;:e'!  ■  In- 
spect and  satisfy  lhem.^«■. v^.s  '.'..i:  t:.-,^.  are 
the  onlv  nuclear  systems  *e  are  maintain- 
ing. Just  why  did  Mr.  Nit/c  invite  the  U  N 
Inspectors  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
nuclear  systems  which  we  are  maintaining — ■ 
why  did  he  limit  It  to  "we"? 

He  recom^mended  that  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  be  made  a  NATO  command  and 
that  N.^ro  would  turn  over  the  final  power 
of  deci.xicn  on  the  use  of  these  systems  to  the 
United  Nations  I  must  point  out  that 
Oreat  Britain  Is  one  of  our  NATO  allies  and 
has  Just  discovered  a  gigantic  Commimlst 
Infiltration  Into  its  civil  service  system 
Thus.  Oreat  Britain  would  become  a  stopping 
place  for  the  transmission  of  military  In- 
telligence on  it.^  way  to  Moscow.  It  should 
be  noted  hore  that  we  have  abciut  aa  riany 
■eeurlty  !e«lta  m  our  own  State  Department. 

When  the  .State  Oepirtment  wi.t  Hiked 
about    these    statement-t    of    Mr     Nlt^e     the 


repllaa  came  back  with  the  normal  double- 
talk  and  gobbledygook  to  the  effect  that 
Mr  Nltse  was  not  a  member  of  the  AdmlnLa- 
tratlon  In  1060.  and  that  he  didn't  really 
mean  what  be  said.  However.  Mr  Nltze  was 
one  of  the  early  appointments  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  sensitive  spot  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  Is  now  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  assume  he  was  brought  Into  the 
Administration  to  implement  his  proposal. 
Again,  the  State  Department  denied  this, 
mind  you.  even  after  the  State  Department 
bad  prepared  the  now-famous  Document 
72T7  entitled.  "Freedom  From  War.  the  U.S. 
Program  for  Oeneral  and  Complete  Disarm- 
ament In  a  Peaceful  World."  which  outlines 
in  full  the  proposals  of  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Nltze.  made  at  the  California  con- 
ference. And  the  U.N  Secretary  General  can 
hardly  wait  to  take  over  control  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  a  piker  I 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Alger  Hiss  was  the 
moving  force  In  drafting  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  State  DepMrtment  will  deny 
this,  but  I  have  In  my  oflDce  a  photoatatlo 
copy  of  a  picture  of  Alger  Hiss,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  cover  of  Life  magazine, 
ahowing  him  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  In  San  Francisco, 
leaving  that  city  with  the  charter  In  a  locked 
briefcase  held  Ln  bis  hands.  He  was  return- 
ing to  Washington  to  deliver  this  d<:>cument 
of  disaster  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
ratification. 

The  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  public 
forum  dealing  with  international  problems, 
and  relying  heavily  upon  Article  2,  subpara- 
graph 7,  which  states:  "Nothing  contained 
In  the  present  charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  In  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the 
members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settle- 
ment under  the  present  charter." 

Under  our  Constitution,  a  treaty  shares  the 
same  dignity  with  the  Constitution  and, 
when  these  treaties  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution,  most  cases  have  been  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  treaty.  John  Poster  Dulles, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  speech  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  In  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  April  12,  1952,  said:  "Treaty  law 
can  override  the  Constitution  .  .  .  they 
(treaties)  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
people  by  the  constitutional  BUI  of  Rights," 
This  conversion  of  our  limited  Republic  to 
an  unlimited  democracy  la  a  death  blow  to 
this  Nation. 

It  was  not  long  before  It  was  evident  that 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  was 
expanded  to  include  domestic  matters.  Mr. 
Moses  Moekowltz.  a  noted  Internationalist, 
made  the  following  statement  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  of  April  1949 
I  35  A.B  A.J.  283.  286)  : 

"Once  a  nxatter  has  become.  In  one  way  or 
another,  the  subject  of  regulation  by  the 
United  Nations,  be  It  by  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  by  convention  between 
member  states  at  the  Instance  of  the  United 
Nations.  :hat  subject  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
being  'essentially  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  the  member  states. '  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  a  position  represents  the  official 
view  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
member  states  that  have  voted  In  favor  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Hence,  neither  the  declaration  nor  the  pro- 
jected covenant,  nor  any  agreement  that  may 
be  reached  in  the  future  on  the  machinery 
of  Implementation  of  human  rights,  can  In 
any  way  be  considered  as  violative  of  the 
letter  or  spirit  ot  Article  2  of  the  Charter." 

Follawlng  this,  the  Acheson  State  Depart- 
ment made  this  offldal  declaration  "There 
is  now  no  icngsr  any  re«l  difference  between 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs." 

Now  let  us  examine  the  proof  of  the 
pudding      Just  recently  the  United  Nations 


Gsneral  Assembly  voted  106  to  1  agaliut 
some  internal  affairs  of  South  Africa,  con- 
demning It  for  Its  policy  of  "apartheid." 
The  resolution  went  further,  and  demanded 
that  the  South  African  Government  cancel 
the  trial  of,  and  set  free,  several  persons  ac- 
cused of  sabotage  and  conspiracy  aimed  at 
the  violent  overthrow  of  Prime  Minister 
Verwoerd  and  his  white  regime.  By  tbe 
same  token,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  could 
vote  106  to  1  demanding  that  the  United 
States  free  all  of  its  convicted  Communists 
and  spies.  By  the  same  vote,  it  could  de- 
mand that  we  nationalize  all  of  our  tndus- 
trtes.  that  we  recognize  Cuba  and  Red  China. 
Bind  that  we  surrender  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.N,,  as  recommended 
in  1946  by  Alger  Hiss.  These  are  dangerous 
precedents 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
condemned  our  allies.  Portugal,  Holland  and 
France.  It  has  demanded  that  Portugal 
surrender  Angola  and  Mossamblgue,  which 
are  aa  much  an  Integral  part  of  Portugal  as 
are  the  HHwallan  Islands  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  passed  no  resolution  of  condemnation  of 
India  for  taking  Portuguese  Goa  by  military 
force.  It  has  passed  no  resolution  of  con- 
demnation of  Russia  for  Its  military  Inva- 
sion of  Hungary.  On  September  9th  of  this 
year.  Ceylon.  Cambodia,  India  and  Indonesia 
Joined  sixteen  other  Afro-Aslan  nations  in 
the  formal  demand  that  "the  violation  of 
human  rights  In  South  Vietnam"  (I.e..  tbe 
alleged  p>ersecutlon  of  Buddhists  by  the  Diem 
regime)  be  placed  on  the  General  Assembly's 
agenda  with  a  high  priority  suited  to  "the 
urgency    and    Importance    of    the    subject." 

SU  weeks  later,  Cambodia,  India  and  Indo- 
nesia abstained  from  voting  on  a  motion  to 
condemn  Communist  China  for  Its  denial 
of  human  rights  to  the  Buddhleta  in  Tibet. 
after  hearing  a  report  from  the  International 
Commission  of  Justice  that  60,000  Buddhist 
Tibetans  had  been  killed  In  tbe  Red  Chinese 
invasion  and  that  China  had  engaged  In  a 
campaign  of  kidnapping,  murder  and  other 
outrages  against  Buddhist  "religious  figures 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices." 

The  United  Nations  met  Its  first  major  mil- 
itary defeat  In  the  so-called  Korean  police  ac- 
tion, foiight  under  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  peace-keeping  ac- 
tivities of  the  UJ*.  In  the  Congo  which  you 
have  Just  viewed  in  tlie  film  preceding  this 
meeting,  present  living  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  U-N.  ts  not  interested  in  peace,  but 
rather  In  a  power  play  supported  by  military 
might  to  subdue  a  free  people  who  are  en- 
titled to  self-determination,  and  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Central  Congo  Gov- 
ernment. This  action  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers many  millions  of  dollars,  and  peace 
has  not  yet  (x>me  to  the  Congo.  The  UJI, 
la  badly  In  need  of  tl6  million  to  give  mili- 
tary support  to  the  Central  Congo  Govern- 
ment which  has  evolved  Into  a  complete 
dictatorship,  having  abolished  all  parlia- 
mentary procedures,  and  there  la  Internal 
revolt  by  the  people  In  LeopoldvlUe,  who  were 
promised  so  much  and  given  so  little  by 
Adoula,  No  one  knows  how  much  of  this 
money  Is  going  to  suppwrt  the  so-called  An- 
gola government  In  exile,  headed  by  Holden 
Roberto,  to  conduct  his  Congo-based  raids 
of  rape,  murder  and  arson,  on  the  people  of 
northern  Angola,  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  U  J^. 

The  failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  United  Nations,  and  tbe 
Berlin  WaU  Is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
failure.  Our  foreign  policy  seems  to  consist 
of  four  points:  appeasement,  accommoda- 
tion, co-existence,  and  surrender.  We  are 
now  In  the  third  stage  of  this  policy,  namely 
co-e.Tlstence 

From  the  Inception  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  tacit  agreement,  there  has  always  been  » 
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Communist  named  to  the  pc^t  of  Undersec- 
retary for  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs, the  latest  one  being  VladlmJr  Suslov. 
He,  together  with  Secrctarj-  General  U  Thant, 
and  Undersecretary  for  Special  PcUtlcil  Af- 
fairs Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  are  the  troika,  who 
rule  the  United  Nations,  and  since  the  power 
in  the  U.N.  has  shifted  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly,  this  {Xjses 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  this  Republic. 

U  Thant  Is  an  admitted  Marxist,  who  ad- 
vances the  concept  of  co-existence.  Speak- 
ing before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal Science  In  Philadelphia,  on  April  11,  1958. 
among  other  things,  he  said:  Fear  and  sus- 
picion are  very  undesirable  states  of  mind. 
They  breed  hatred,  and  hatred  in  turn  breeds 
cruelly  and  intolerance.  Fear  of  Soviet  Com- 
munism has  led  the  United  States,  and  those 
who  follow  her  lead,  to  take  a  distorted  view 
af  the  world  situation,  and  of  the  forces  that 
are  at  work  In  modern  society.  When  I  say 
(this).  I  think  I  reflect  the  views  of  most 
thinking  Asians.  Ttie  weap)ons  of  the  Soviet 
are  In  the  first  Instance  economic,  social,  and 
Ideological:  only  secondarily  military.  If  she 
relied  primarily  upon  military  action,  why 
tias  she  not  resorted  to  It  before  now?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple.  Russia  has 
not  had  to  resort  to  Its  military  power,  win- 
ning every  point  by  appeasement  and  accom- 
modation on  our  part. 

Khrushchev's  strategy  Is  also  co-existence. 
"Peace."  he  said.  "Is  Inevitable.  War  will  not 
help  us  reach  our  goal — it  will  spoil  It.  We 
must  rest  on  the  position  of  co-existence  and 
nonintervention,  and  eventually  Communism 
illl  be  In  force  all  over  the  earth."  These 
were  the  words  of  Khrushchev,  spoken  on 
November  21,  1960.  at  the  departure  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Vice-Premier.  He  further  said, 
"We  stand  for  noninterference  by  states  In 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states.  That 
precisely  Is  peaceful  co-existence."  •  •  •  "in 
conditions  of  peaceful  co-existence  favorable 
opportunities  are  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class  struggle  in  the  capitalist 
countries  •  •  •  in  their  turn,  the  successes 
of  the  revolutionary  class  and  national- 
liberation  struggle  promote  peaceful  co- 
existence." 

Vladimir  Suslov.  of  coiirse.  Is  a  confirmed 
Communist.  Ttie  third  member  of  this 
ruling  troika  la  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  There 
&re  many  dedicated,  patriotic  and  qualified 
Segroes  in  America  who  could  be  assigned  to 
this  sensitive  position,  but  Dr.  Bunche  does 
not  have  theee  qualities.  His  writings,  over 
the  years,  have  promoted  race  and  class 
hatred,  with  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
Imperialistic  capital  system.  In  an  article 
written  for  the  Journal  of  Negro  Education 
In  1938,  Volume  5,  No.  3.  page  356,  he  wrote  as 
follows : 


"We  are  now  witnessing  an  unusual  era 
of  academic  repression,  but  the  controls  are 
always  present.  In  good  times  or  bad.  The 
repressive  measures.  Red  riders,  gag  laws,  and 
oath  clauses  of  the  present  period  of  hysteria. 
are  merely  forceful  reminders  of  the  funda- 
mental  bias  of   our   educational   system." 

Dr.  Bunche  organized  the  National  Negro 
Congress,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
W.  E.  Du  Bols,  B.  A.  Carter,  John  P.  Davis, 
James  W.  Ford,  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  American  Communist  Party.  TTie 
National  Negro  Congress  was  first  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark. 

A  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reported,  January  3.  1939,  and  again 
in  1942,  as  follows:  "The  Communist-front 
movement  in  the  United  States  among  Ne- 
groes Is  known  as  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress. The  oflBcers  of  the  National  Negro 
Congress  are  outspoken  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, and  a  majority  of  those  on  the 
executive  board  are  out-right  Communists." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
one  of  the  present  Negro  leaders,  that  he 
refused  to  run  again  for  president  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress  in  1940,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  deliberately  packed  with 
Communists. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  a  contributing  editor  of 
Science  and  Society,  a  Marxian  quarterly. 
He  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  along  with  Alger  Hiss. 
Laughlln  Currle,  Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field, 
and  Harry  Dexter  White. 

Surely,  this  BepubUc  can  find  a  more  qual- 
ified American  to  hold  this  sensitive  posi- 
tion, as  Undersecretary  for  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the 
subversive  activities  of  the  United  Nations' 
related  agencies,  but  I  cannot  close  without 
referring  to  the  dangers  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Connally  Reservation 
has  preserved  us  from  disaster  on  this  score. 
The  Connally  Reservation  h.»s  been  under  at- 
tack by  the  Internationalists  for  many  years. 
but  the  attack  has  always  been  beaten  ofl. 

Less  than  two-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court.  Eleven 
nations  can  withdraw  any  time  without  rea- 
son. Seven  nations  have  Connally-type  res- 
ervations. A  dozen  or  more  can  withdraw 
on  short  notice.  More  than  63  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  never  accepted  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Including  Russia. 
and  Its  satellites,  but  even  though  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  any  of 
these  63  nations  can  select  a  Judge  to  be  on 
the  Court. 

There  Is  now  pending  In  the  United  States 
Senate  a  resolution  by  Senator  Long  of  Loul- 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev   Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Search  me.  O  God.  and  know  my  heart: 
Try  me  and  know  my  thoughts:  And  lead 
">«  in  the  way  everlasting. — Psalm 
139   24. 

0  Thou  who  dost  ever  .speak  to  prayer- 
iJl  hearts  In  the  quiet  moments  of  medi- 
tation—speak t<i  us  now  as  we  open  our 
Ktods  to  Thee  before  this  altar  of  prayer. 

Give  us  clear  minds,  clean  hands,  and 
^lurageous  spirits  that  we  may  lead  our 
Nation  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and 
JJsUce  and  good  will.    Now  and  always 


may  we  be  mindful  of  Thy  presence,  silad 
to  do  Thy  will  and  eager  to  be  of  help 
to  our  fellow  man.  Upon  us  may  there 
come  the  blessing  of  a  faith  that  dares 
to  adventure  with  Thee  and  a  love  that 
reaches  out  to  lift  life  everywhere  to 
nobler  heights.  In  the  Master's  name  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, October  14,  1966,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


slana  to  revamp  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which,  if  adopted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  member.?  of  the  U.N.,  all  members  of  the 
U.N.  would  then  be  bound.  This  bit  of 
hocus-pocus  would  scrap  the  Connally 
Amendment  and  America  would  then  be 
faced  with  an  absolute  alternative  of  with- 
drawing Immediateiy  our  membership  in  the 
U.N.  or  to  submit  to  complete  legal  disarma- 
ment, the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  military  disarmament.  Other- 
wise, our  entire  domestic  judicial  system 
would  be  subjected  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  because,  by  a  vote  of  10  of 
the  15  members  of  the  Court,  any  subject 
would  be  considered  appropriate  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court. 

Under  this  new  setup  the  Judges  of  the 
World  Court  would  be  appointed  for  life,  and 
would  become  citizens  of  the  United  Nations, 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  I  would  here  like  to 
state  that  It  is  my  belief  that  any  American 
who  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  an  alien 
government  should  lose  his  American  citi- 
zenship forthwith,  and  that  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  morally  wrong  to  draft  a  young 
man  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  then  assign  him  to  serve  in  a 
foreign  army,  and  the  U.N.  armed  forces  con- 
stitute an  alien  armed  force. 

The  Advertising  Council  of  America  Is  Just 
concluding  a  five  million  dollar  propaganda 
program  favoring  the  United  Nations  and.  In 
one  of  their  first  advertisements,  made  the 
statement  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
United  Nations  was  nuclear  annihilation.  I 
say  that  there  Is  another  alternative,  and 
that  Is  a  free,  strong,  courageous  America, 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Peace  Is  main- 
tained from  a  posture  of  strength  and  is 
only  lost  through  fear  and  lack  of  courage. 
I  agree  with  Winston  Churchill  when  he 
said,  "If  you  will  not  flsht  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed:  If 
you  will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be 
sure  and  not  too  costly:  You  may  come  to 
the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with 
all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  pre- 
carious chance  of  stu-vlval  .  .  .  There  may 
even  be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  It 
Is  better  to  perish  than  live  as  slaves." 

Someone  has  been  tampering  with  the  soul 
of  .'America,  and  It  is  not  only  the  Commu- 
nists, but  far,  far  too  many  Americans  who 
have  lost  their  faith  In  the  destiny  of  this 
Republic. 

"Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light. 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King!" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 


ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  16958.  An  act  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a 
vocational  and  technical  Institute. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concuiTence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Veteran.s'  Adminl.stration  with 
respvect  to  the  training  and  education  of 
health  service  personnel: 

HR.  13196.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
and  personnel  in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  improve  the  educational  quality  of 
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the  schools  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
feBalons  personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  existing  student  loan  progranas 
for  medical,  oeteopathlc,  dental,  pediatry, 
pharmacy,  optometrlc.  and  nursing  students, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HR.  18119.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  Justice,  and 
Ctimmerce.  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1W7, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  thAt  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendmeits  to 
the  bill  'HR  181 19'  entitled  "An  act 
malclng  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence uith  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr  McClellan.  Mr.  Ei.lender. 
Mr  Magnuson.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore.  Mr  FuLBRiGHT,  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  MrsDT  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S  3916  An  act  to  provide  for  a  weather 
modiQcailon  program:  and 

3  3906  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic worts  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation. 
Hood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  tha  .  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  cf  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  thi;  fol- 
lowmg  title: 

S.  3298  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardous toys  and  articles  Intended  for  chil- 
dren and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to  b« 
dan(;er  >us  ;n  the  household  regardless  of 
labeling  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles 
intended  't  ^:c;s<>h^ld  use.  and  for  other 
pur;>jee8 

PROVTDING  EQinT.\BLE  TAX 

treatment  for  foreign   in- 
vestmp:nts     in     tiie     united 

STATES 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'HR.  13103)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign  In- 
vestment in  the  United  States,  together 
with  amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agret^-  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rvquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills.  King  of  California.  Boccs,  Kxogh. 
Byrne.s  of  Wisconsin.  Curtis,  and  Urr. 


SUSPENDING  IN\-ESTMENT  CREDIT 
AND  AIJXDWANCE  OP  ACCEI.- 
ERATED  DEPRECIATION  IN  CASE 
OP  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr  MTLL.S  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak - 
er**  table  the  bill  H  R.  ■"  ''607  >  to  su-sj^nd 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowsoice 


of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  together  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  King  of  Califomla,  Boccs,  Keoch. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Curtis,  and  Utt. 


ESTABLISH  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
LOCATION  OF  CERTAIN  PORTION 
OF  COLORADO  RIVER 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  13955)  to 
establish  the  past  and  present  location 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Colorado  River 
for  certain  purposes,  with  amendments 
of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  I,  line  7,  strike  out  "13.30"  and  in- 
sert "13  IT'. 

Page  1,  Ud«  9,  strike  out  all  after  "Califor- 
nia," "  down  to  and  Including  "thereto."  in 
line  11  and  insert  "approved  August  11,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-631;    80  Stat.  340),". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  advise  the  House  Eis  to 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  amendments 
&re  germane  and  whether  or  not  there 
Is  an  increase  In  the  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, or  whether  or  not  they  are  merely 
conforming  amendments? 

Mr  O'BRIEN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  there  Is  no  increase 
In  cost,  they  are  germane,  and  they  are 
conforming  amendments. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  recoaslder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BEST   WISHES   TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  HIS  TRIP  TO  THE  PAR  EAST 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  this  morning,  along  with  the 
Speaker  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  to  be  present  at  the  depar- 
ture ceremony  at  Dulles  Airport  when 
the  President  left  for  the  forthcoming 
conference  In  Manila.  I  think  all  of  us 
agree  that  this  Is  a  critical  point  In  the 


war  In  Vietnam.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
this  Is  a  delicate  time.  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  great  opportunity  for  prog. 
ress  in  the  meeting  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  southeast  Pacific  who  are 
actively  engaged  with  us  in  the  war  there, 
when  the  President  meets  with  their 
representatives. 

I  am  confident  that,  regardless  of  par- 
ty, we  wish  him  well  in  this  coiiference. 
He  will  meet  with  our  allies  there,  and 
I  am  confident  that  I  speak  the  senti- 
ment of  the  House  when  I  say  we  wish, 
and  fondly  hope,  that  an  adequate  solu- 
tion of  the  current  problem  may  be  forth- 
coming which  will  protect  our  Interests 
and  will  also  insure  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  peace  of  that  entire 
area. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  know  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  join  with  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  wish  that  he  ex- 
presses this  morning. 

The  President's  25,000-mile  trip,  a  long, 
arduous  and  difficult  trip  is  made  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace.  He  will  meet  with 
many  of  our  Asian  friends  to  discuss  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  Vietnam  that 
faces,  not  alone  the  United  States  but 
also  the  entire  world. 

As  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  well 
expressed,  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  Join  In  the 
hope  that  this  will  be  a  successful  trip 
and  It  will  be  a  safe,  successful  trip  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
one  that  brings  hope  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comment. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  H-AIL  COMMIS- 
SION—RESIGNAIION  FROM  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  of  thk  tJNmD  States. 

HorsK  or  REPREsrNTAxrvES. 
Washington,  DC.  October  11. 1966. 

Hon.  JOKN  W.  MCCORMACK. 

The  Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  When  I  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission  I  was  then  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  appointed  f 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  required  me  to  give  up  my  seat  or. 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula: 
Affairs. 

Since  then,  my  legislative  duties  have  been 
such  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  fully  par- 
ticipate as  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarlc 
Trail  Commission.  I  think  it  best,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  I  offer  my  resigna- 
tion so  that  this  vacancy  might  be  filled  with 
a  more  active  member. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  O.  Morbis. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   TO   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  88-630, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Huncate] 
to  fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CONSENT   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Con.sent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


REIMBURSEMENT    OF    THE    STATE 
OF   WYOMING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4429) 
to  provide  for  reimbur.sement  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo..  if  and  when  .such  lands 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  4429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  .States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  having  conveyed 
certain  lands  situated  in  Sweetwater  County, 
Wyoming,  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  by  reason 
of  and  In  accordance  wlh  the  provisions  of 
that  deed  of  June  6,  1962.  executed  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  20,  i;'62  (76  St.it.  441, 
and  having  Included  in  .such  deed  provision 
that.  If  the  lands  so  conveyed  tu  the  State  of 
Wyoming  should  cease  to  be  u.^ed  In  the  co- 
operative agricultural  demonstration  work  of 
the  United  States.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  State  of  Wyoming,  title  to  the 
lands  thus  conveyed  shall  rtvert  to  .and  be- 
come revested  in  the  United  St:ites  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  hereby 
authorized,  at  such  time  as  s.iid  reversionary 
provision  might  become  effective,  to  reim- 
burse the  State  of  Wyoming  from  whatever 
funds  may  be  available  to  him.  for  those 
permanent  improvements  made  hy  said  State 
of  Wyoming  and  remaining  on  said  lands  at 
the  time  such  reversion  of  title  becomes  ei- 
fectlve  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rent fair  market  value  of  said  ;niprovements 
as  determined  by  appraisal  in.ide  at  that 
time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  84. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iPCtion  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  84 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  having;  conveyed 
certain  lands  situated  In  &weetwat«r  County. 
Wyoming,  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  by  reafion 
of  and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  deed  of  June  6.  1962.  executed  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  20.  1962  (76  Stat.  44), 
and  having  Included  In  such  deed  provision 
that,  if  the  lands  so  conveyed  to  the  Stat«  of 


Wyoming  should  cease  to  be  used  in  the  co- 
operative agricultural  demonstration  work  of 
the  United  States,  Department  of  Aforicul- 
ture,  and  the  State  of  Wyoming,  title  to  the 
lands  thus  conveyed  shall  revert  to  and  be- 
come revested  In  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  he.'-eby 
authorized,  at  such  time  as  said  reversionary 
provision  might  become  effective,  to  reim- 
burse the  State  of  Wyoming  from  wh;itevpr 
ftmds  may  be  available  to  him.  for  thcKse  per- 
manent improvements  made  by  s;iid  State  of 
Wyoming  and  remaining  on  Siud  lands  at 
the  time  such  reversion  of  title  becomes 
effective  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  said  Improve- 
ment as  determined  by  appraisal  made  at 
thjit  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  4429)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   14249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  703  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (69  Stat. 
722)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
••1967".  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figures  "1969". 

(b)  SecUon  704  of  such  Act  (69  Stat.  723) 
is  amended  by  sulking  out  the  figvu-es  ••966", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
••1968". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ANNUAL,  INSTEAD 
OF  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  OF  A 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9147) 
to  amend  section  301  of  title  m  of  the 
act  of  August  14.  1946,  relating  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  commit- 
tee, to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of 
such  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  he  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

There  was  no  ob j  ection .  .^ 


RURAL  RENEWAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  136G9' 
to  amend  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  additional  means  and  meas- 
ures for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  FOR  2  YEARS  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  WHICH  PAYMENTS 
IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES  MAY  BE  MADE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  RE.A.L 
PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  BY 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE 
CORPORATION  AND  ITS  SUBSIDI- 
ARIES TO  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  14249) 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
transferred  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments. 


NAMING  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING,  DETROIT.  MICH.,  IN 
HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  PATRICK  V. 
MlNAMARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3748)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  oCQce  building 
to  be  constructed  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  shall 
be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  Office  Building"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  301(a)(7)  OF 
THE  IMMIGR-^TION  AND  N.'^TION- 
ALITY  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2829)  to 
amend  section  SOl'ax?)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2829 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  to  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  235:  8 
U.S.C.  1401)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided,  That  any  periods  of  honorable 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  periods  of  employment  with  the 
United  States  Government  or  with  an  inter- 
national organization  as  that  term  Is  defined 
in  section  1  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  (59  Stat.  669:  22  U.S.C. 
288)  by  such  citizen  parent,  or  any  periods 
during  which  such  citizen  parent  is  physi- 
cally present  abroad  as  the  dependent  un- 
married son  or  daughter  and  a  member  of 
the  household  of  a  person  (A)  honorably 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  an  international  organiza- 
tion as  defined  In  section  1  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act.  may 
be  included  In  order  to  satisfy  the  physical- 
presence  requirement  of  this  paragraph. 
This  proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  persons 
bom  on  or  after  December  24.  1952.  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  It  had  become  effective 
in  its  present  form  on  that  date." 
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The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a   hlrd 
time.    wa,=;    read    the    third    time,    and 


'•thence  north  1  degree  0.1  mlnutea  50  «ec- 
ondc  wwt  a  dlitaace  of  1^40.44  feet; 


Mr.  Sp(!aker,  this  bill  will  require  no 
expenditure  of  Federal   funds.     Indeed 
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because  there  were  .several  errors  in  the 
description  of  the  property  in  the  bill  as 


the  Navy,  while  seirvlng  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
liiaterlal,  as  a  chief  of  {jureau.  or  in  command 


Is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  a  major  gen- 
eral." 


uie  mvesT-mt'r.c  crpoii  ana  me  a.iowjuice     a^ree  that  tnla  Is  a  critical  point  In  the 


There  was  no  objection. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  Co  be  read  a  Jilrd 
timf.  was  read  the  third  lime,  euid 
passt'd.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  waw 

laid  j[i  iht'  lAble. 


UNIFORM  CIVIL  APPELLATE  RULES 

The  Cleric  ca.led  the  bill  (S  3251)  to 
amend  sections  2072  and  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respe:t  to 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  and  to  repeal  Inconsistent  leg- 
islatinn 

Mr  H.^LL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Imou.s  con.^ent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  :'rt>,"iii:i''^ 

The  SPKAKFK  Is  tr.pre  objectlun  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sour:  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


LANT)    CONVKVANCK     TO    THE    CTTY 
OF    VI.    PAriO,    TEX. 

The  Cleric  culled  the  bill  (S.  314J1)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  all  right. 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Spates 
reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
hereujfore  conveyed  to  the  city  cf  El 
Paso  Tex. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  (Herk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  314a 

St-  !£  -ruicted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Rep^'ft-'itatix-^s  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame~-ii-a  in  Confess  <lsiembUd.  That  the 
a«ore*.arv  ryf  the  Army  U  auttio-lz«<l 
and  fi;r'"-t*>d  to  convey  to  the  clt  '  of 
El  P^J^e•.  Texas,  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  intereet  of  the  United  States  ree-rved 
or  r?Mn<"f|  In  approximately  one  hui  dred 
and  fr'v -eight  acres  of  land  deacrlbtd  in 
sect:  ".  J  f  this  Act.  said  land  being  a  por- 
tion f  ertaln  laMds  •onveyed  by  the  DiUted 
States  ui  the  city  of  El  Pa*o,  Texas,  by  quit- 
claim df^d  dated  June  27,  1957.  for  Itself.  Its 
grantee.s  gucceasors,  and  assigns  to  forego 
(1>  any  use  of  the  property  which  will  be 
nozloiis  by  the  emission  of  smoke,  rolse. 
odor  or  dust,  and  (3)  the  erection  on  the 
preml.sea  of  any  structure  exceeding  80  feet 
In  helKht  above  the  ground 

(bi  Th^t  the  city  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  'he  faUr  market  value,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  the  prop- 
erty Interest  conveyed  under  "h*"  f.rst  section 
of  this  Ac: 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
men  t ; 

Striice  A'.l  after  the  eniu-tinj?  c'.aise  And 
Insert   in   .leu    tfiereof   the   foliowlr.g 

"That  t.ne  .■><«c.'-etary  of  the  Army  la  au- 
thorLa«'d  iml  directed  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  El  Paai  r»njj  *11  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  tr.;*  ''r-.twl  Stat««  re»erv.»<l  or 
retained  in  i.;>pr  x  ni.d'.eiy  148  i.-res  f  ;.ind 
described  l.n  a*--;:  •::  2  f  this  .Act  s.i;  I  i^nd 
being  a  p"rt.i  :i  ■'  -•»r:,.iln  land-i  -i  :.v-yed 
by  the  L'n.i.»-d  States  •  '  -.he  •'.:■  '.  v..  P^uio. 
Texas,  by  y\\..\<  .\.:r.  Jt>e<l  l.itfd  J  ;:>•  .:  '  :  i57. 
pursuant  ••'  -i.;*,'.  rity  ■  ritii:ried  .:.  ■  t-.f  Act 
Of  AuK'ist  J,  IJ.M  T  )  .-^tat  950;  PubUc  Law 
B39.   E:ghty-f"urth   Coimrtm 

"Sec.  1  The  iand  referred  t.:  in  8«ctlon 
1  Is  kx:ated  in  E;  P  ism  County  Texts  and 
U  more  p.irtlculariy  deacrib*^  as  r  'iuws: 
B«glnnin<  at  a  point  wbich  bears  north  81 
degrees  io  minutes  east  a  distance  it  875  23 
fs«t  from  \  point  which  is  the  .ntersectlon 
Of  the  west  line  f  section  40.  block  HO.  town- 
ship 2.  and  the  nc-thery  ROW  iine  >l  Tnited 
States  Highway  V2. 

"thence  njrth  -tfl  degrees  .:  2  nii:.'!t.ea  west 
a  distance    >?  bm  43  feet. 


"thence  north  1  degree  0.1  minutes  50  sec- 
onds west  a  distance  of  1,340.44  feet: 

"thence  south  86  de^ees  43  minutes  16 
seconds  east  a  distance  of  0.423  58  fe«t: 

"thence  south  08  degrees  60  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  334.36  feet: 

"thence  south  81  degrees  10  minutes  west 
along  the  north  ROW  line  of  United  States 
highway  63  a  distance  of  6.110.0  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning:  Containing  approxi- 
mately 148  acres. 

"Sxc.  3.  The  conveyance  authorized  herein 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(a)  That  the  city,  In  accepting  the  con- 
veyance, agrees  for  Itself,  its  grantees,  suc- 
cessor*, and  assigns  to  forego  ( 1 )  any  use  of 
the  property  which  will  be  noxious  by  the 
emission  of  smoke,  noise,  odor,  or  dust,  and 
(2)  the  erection  on  the  premises  of  any  struc- 
ture exceeding  60  feet  In  height  above  the 
ground. 

"(b)  That  the  city  ahall  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  fair  market  value,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  the  properly 
Interest  conveyed  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  WhitiI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  S  3148. 
Is  a  companion  to  my  bill.  H  R.  13832. 
It  provides  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
city  of  El  Paso  of  certain  rights  and 
Interests  retained  by  the  Army  in  148 
acres  of  land,  conveyed  by  the  Army  to 
the  city  of  El  Paso  In  1957.  This  148 
acres  is  a  part  of  an  area  totaling 
2.255  43  acres  of  land,  conveyed  to  the 
city  in  a  land  exchange  agreement.  The 
agreement  contained  a  reverter  clause, 
requiring  the  city  of  El  Paso  to  permit 
the  construction  by  the  Air  Force  of  an 
interconnecting  taxi -way  between  Biggs 
Air  Force  Base  and  El  Paso  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  the  use  of  El  Paso 
International  Airport  by  military  air- 
craft It  provided  further  that  the 
property  should  revert  to  the  United 
States  for  bre«M:h  of  any  of  the  terms  and 
condltloris  by  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Its 
successors  or  assigns. 

The  148  acres  Involved  In  this  bill  is 
not  concerned  In  any  way  with  the 
planned  uses  of  El  Paso  International 
Airport,  except  that  It  is  located  near 
enough  to  the  airport  that  certain  re- 
strictions are  necessary  In  my  bill.  As 
for  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  it  has  been  In- 
activated, and  the  Defense  Department 
has  announced  its  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

The  city  of  El  Paiso  wishes  to  convey 
this  148  acres  to  private  interests,  for 
developing  In  accordance  with  a  city 
plan  for  the  orderly  development  of  the 
entire  area  adjacent  to  the  El  Paso 
International  Airport. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  bill 
we  are  conslderLng  restricts  any  building 
on  the  lands  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  It 
also  provides  that  the  land  cannot  be  put 
to  any  noxious  uses,  and  that  the  city  of 
El  Paso  shall  pay  the  fair  market  value 
for  the  rights  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 


Mr.  Sp«'aker.  this  bill  will  require  no 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  Indeed. 
it  will  bring  a  small  amount  of  revenue  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  re- 
lease of  Its  rights.  The  bill  has  the 
approval  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

To  assist  the  city  of  El  Paso  in  the 
orderly  development  of  its  airport  area, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  passage 
of  S.  3148. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3148 
Is  a  bill  to  remove  a  reverter  clause  con- 
tained in  the  original  deed  and  to  give 
the  new  owners  a  title  clear  of  encum- 
brances imposed  In  a  1957  deed  from  the 
United  States  upon  payment  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  residual  rights. 

The  land  in  question  was  part  of  an 
exchange  of  land  under  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  certain  lands  in  exchange 
for  lands  of  equal  value. 

When  the  lands  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  the  deed  from  the  United  States 
provided,  first  that  the  city  of  El  Paso 
agree  to  construction  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  of  an  Interconnecting 
taxi  way  between  Biggs  Air  Force  Base 
and  El  Paso  International  Airport: 
second,  the  use  of  El  Paso  International 
Airport  by  military  aircraft;  and  third, 
that  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  at  the  election  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  breach  of  any  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  by  the  city  of 
El  Paso.  Its  successors  and  assigns. 

On  June  27,  1957.  the  city  of  El  Paso 
accepted  this  deed  and  on  the  same 
date  executed  a  quitclaim  deed  convey- 
ing to  the  United  SUtes  fee  title  to 
318.11  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Port 
Bliss  as  its  part  of  the  exchange 
transaction. 

Now,  the  city  of  El  Paso  is  selling  or 
has  sold  some  of  the  lands  involved  and 
desires  to  give  the  new  owners  a  title 
clear  of  encumbrances  Imposed  in  the 
1957  deed  from  the  United  States. 
Actually,  the  only  point  at  issue  is  the 
reversionary  clause  contained  in  the 
original  deed. 

Special  legislation  is  required  to  re- 
lease the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
148  acres  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1958,  and  the  objectives  of  this  biU 
could  not  be  accomplished  administra- 
tively under  the  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation for  the  distribution  of  Federal 
property. 

Appraisals  Indicate  that  the  residual 
rights  involved  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  between  $7,000  and  $10,000  which 
the  city  of  El  Paso  must  pay  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  substituting  its  own 
language.     These    changes    were    made 


because  there 
description  of 
It  passed  the  S 
The  bill  wa.s 
lime,  was  read 
and  a  motion 
:he  table. 


The  Clerk  ci 
to  authorize 
naval  ves.sel  !o 
for  other  pun?> 

The  SPEAK 
:he  present  coi 

Mr.  PELLY, 
the  right  to  ob, 
xit'ka  the  Pt 
seized  several  ( 
;t  does  not  seei 
•Jiat  we  shoul 
«-hen  these  vei 
session  28  mllei 

Therefore.  I 
my  reservatio: 
consent  that  th 
out  prejudice 

The  speak: 
the  request  c 
Washington? 

There  was  nc 


TO   REPEAL 
LAW  CODn 
TION    39,    L 
AND  FOR  C 

The  Clerk  c^ 
repeal  the  pro 
title  5,  section 
and  for  other  p 

Mr.  HALL.  : 
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The  Clerk  ca 
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Be  it  enacted 
'/  Representative 
America  in  Con^ 
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'1)  SecUon  613 
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as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material  on  the  day  States  Code,  an  officer  serving  in  one  of  the  tlve  date  of  this  Act  shall,  whUe  so  serving, 
before  the  date  on  which  that  offlc«.  wm  following  offices  must  be  appointed  to  that  be  considered  to  have  the  rank  he  held  u 
-L...,.^... .  .-  T~>.^. __._•«.«  r^  r.n..       ^iK,%^    Ko     rh>    oroairinnf      hv     and     wILh     the       C.Vi\ff    of    Naval    Material    on    the   dav    befnra 


.\nned  Servicej 
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because  there  were  several  errors  in  the 
description  of  the  property  in  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

.^ITHORIZINQ  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
LO.\NS    OP    NAVAL    VESSELS    TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl.  12822) 
to  authorize   the   extension  of   certain 
naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence,  and 
Jor  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
:he  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  reserving 
Uie  right  to  object,  within  the  past  2  or  3 
Ac^ks  the  PjTuvian  Government  has 
seized  several  of  our  tunaftsh  boats,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  turn  over  a  destroyer, 
when  these  vessels  were  taken  Into  pos- 
session 28  miles  off  the  ci^ast. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TO    REPE.A.L    THE    P1^0VTSI0NS    OP 
L\W  CODIFIED  IN  TITLE  5.  SEC- 
TION  39.    UNITED    STATES    CODE, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1496)  to 
repeal  the  provisions  of  law  codified  in 
title  5,  section  39.  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETAINING  THE  PERQUISITES  OP 
OFFICE  FOR  OFFICERS  DESIG- 
NATED TO  OCCUPY  CERTAIN 
POSITIONS  IN  THE  NAVAL  MATE- 
RIAL  COMMAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  17451) 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  certain  rank,  pay,  and 
retirement  privileges  for  ofBcers  serving 
in  certain  positions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    17451  I 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows; 

fl)  SecUon  6133  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

I  5133   Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material;  Bureau 

Chiefs:  and  certain  oOcers  of  the 

Naval  Material    Command:    rank; 

retirement 

"(*)  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 

^iMer  another  provision  of  law.  an  officer  of 


the  Navy,  while  8e;rvlng  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Material,  aa  a  chief  of  }>ureau.  or  in  command 
of  one  ol  the  principal  subordinate  com- 
mands of  the  Naval  Material  Command,  has 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  Unless  appointed 
to  a  higher  grade  under  another  provlBlon  of 
law,  an  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps,  while 
serving  In  command  of  one  of  the  principal 
subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval  Mate- 
rial Command,  has  the  rank  of  major  general. 
"(b)  Except  for  an  officer  who  is  serving 
or  has  served  In  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
under  section  5137(a)  of  this  title,  an  officer 
who  Is  retired  while  serving  as  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Material,  as  a  chief  of  bureau,  or  la 
command  of  one  of  the  principal  subordinate 
commands  of  the  Navsi  Material  Command, 
or  who,  after  serving  at  least  two  and  one 
half  years  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material, 
as  a  chief  of  bureau  or  in  command  of  one 
of  the  principal  subordinate  commands  of 
the  Naval  Material  Command  or  who,  after 
completing  at  least  two  and  one  half  years  of 
combined  service  In  two  or  more  of  these  of- 
flces,  is  retired  after  completion  of  that  serv- 
ice while  serving  in  a  lower  rank  or  grade, 
may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be 
retired  with  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or 
major  general,  as  appropriate,  and  with  re- 
tired pay  based  on  that  grade.  If  he  is  re- 
tired with  the  grade  o'  rear  admiral,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of  a  rear  admiral 
In  the  upper  half  of  that  grade.  An  officer 
who  Is  serving  or  has  served  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  under  section  5137(a)  of  this 
title  may,  upon  retirement,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  the  highest  grade 
held  by  him  while  on  the  active  list  and  with 
retired  pay  based  on  that  grade. 

"(c)  Except  In  time  of  war.  any  ofBcer  of 
a  staff  corps  who  has  served  as  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Material,  as  a  chief  of  bureau,  or  In 
command  of  one  of  the  principal  subordinate 
commands  of  the  Naval  Material  Command 
for  a  full  term  Is  exempt  from  sea  duty." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  513  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  it*m: 

"5133.  Bureau  Chiefs:  rank;  pay  and  allow- 
ances; retirement." 
and  inserting  the  following  item   in   place 
thereof : 

"5133.  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material;  Bureau 
Chiefs;  and  certain  officers  of  the 
Naval  Material  Command:  rank;  re- 
tirement." 

(3)  Section  5148(b)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  officers  In  command  of  one 
of  the  principal  subordinate  commands  of 
the  Naval  Material  Command,  as  appropri- 
ate," after  the  words  "chiefs  of  bureaus". 

(4)  Sections  6444  (a).  6444(d).  5449  (a),  and 
6449(b)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "as  chief  of  bureau"  and  substitut- 
ing In  place  thereof  the  words  "as  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Material,  as  a  chief  of  bureau  or  in 
command  of  one  of  the  principal  subordinate 
commands  of  the  Naval  Material  Command". 

(6)  Section  5444(d)  and  5449(b)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  his  de- 
tail as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material  or  as  an 
officer  In  command  of  one  of  the  principal 
subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval  Mate- 
rial Command"  after  the  words  "as  chief  of 
bureau". 

(6)   Section  5504(g)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  detailed  ' 
after  the  word  "appointed"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears: and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  detail" 
after  the  words  "his  appointment". 

Sec.  2.  Title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  202(g)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows — 

"(g)  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 
under  another  proArlslon  of  law.  an  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corjw.  while  serving  as  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  or  as  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  principal  subordinate 
commands  of  the  Naval  Material  Command, 


Is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  a  major  gen- 
eral." 

(2)  Section  202(h)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 6 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (7)  and  Inserting  a  senol^olon  In 
place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  nt-w  clauses 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(8)    Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material;  or 
"(9)   commander  of   one  of  the  principal 
subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval  Material 
Command." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  each 
officer  who  was  serving  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing offices  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  that  office  wa*  abolished  pursuant  to 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Order, 
dated  March  9,  1966,  continues  to  be  eligible 
for  the  rank,  pay.  and  retirement  privileges, 
as  appropriate,  authorized  by  laws  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  on  which  the  office 
in  which  he  was  then  serving  was  abolished 
until  the  date  on  which  he  is  required  to 
assume  new  duties  to  which  assigned  or  de- 
tailed by  official  orders: 

( 1 )  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

(2)  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  or  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
cotmts.  or  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

(3)  Deputy  Chief  of  one  of  the  Bureaus 
enumerated  In  clause  (2). 

(b)  An  officer  described  in  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  who  is  Involuntarily  retired 
before  his  entitlement  to  the  benefits  author- 
ized by  that  subsection  terminates  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  retirement  privileges  author- 
ized by  section  5133  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  on  the  day  before  the  date  on  which 
the  office  in  which  he  was  then  serving  was 
abolished  pursuant  to  Department  of  De- 
fense F^organizatlon  Order,  dated  March  9. 
1966. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  his 
eligibility  for  the  retirement  benefits  au- 
thorized by  section  5133  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  aniended  by  this  Act.  an 
officer  described  in  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  whose  entitlement  to  the  benefits  au- 
thorized by  that  subsection  is  terminated  be- 
cause oi  official  orders  detailing  him  to  serve 
as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  as  a  chief  of 
bureau,  or  as  commander  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval 
Material  Command  shall  be  credited  with  all 
service  he  previously  performed  or  Is  con- 
sidered to  have  performed  as  a  chief  of  bu- 
reau. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  an 
officer  is  considered  to  be  serving  in  an  office 
during  the  period  In  which  he  is  entitled  to 
any  of  the  benefits  authorized  by  subsection 

I  a).  Service  performed  in  the  office  of  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Materi.al  at  any  time  before 
that  office  was  abolished  pursuant  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reorganization  Order.  dat«d 
March  9,  1966,  is  not  creditable  tmder  this 
section. 

(d)  For  the  purp>ose  of  section  5504(e)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  officer  who 
was  serving  as  tlie  Chief  of  Naval  Material  on 
the  day  before  that  date  on  which  that  office 
was  abolished  pursuant  to  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Order,  dated  March 
9.  1966.  shall,  if  his  entitlement  to  the  bene- 
fits authorized  by  subsection  (a)  is  termi- 
nated because  of  official  orders  detailing  him 
to  ser\-e  as  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  the  rank  he  held  on  the  day 
before  the  date  on  which  that  office  was 
abolished. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  section  5504(g)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  the  rank  of  an  officer  described  in 
subsection  (c)  Is  determined  from  the  date 
of  his  detail  or  appointment  to  the  office 
which  was  abolished  pursuant  to  Department 
of  Defense  Reorganl2:atlon  Order,  dated 
March  9.  1966.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section apply  to  the  officer  who  was  serving 


"tbence  n  jr'.h  4rt  rlei^reps 
a  distance  of  5«0  43  fe«t.. 


n\::.'!t>-9  *»»<•.     for  the  rlghta  released  by  the  Depart-     Ing    clause    and    substituting    its    own 
ment  of  the  Army.  language.    These    changes    were   made 
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u  vice  Chiaf  of  Naval  Material  on  tbs  day 
b«fore  the  date  on  which  that  ofllc«'  waa 
abolished  pursuant  to  Department  of  Dt  fense 
Reorganization  Order,  dated  March  9.  l'»«<> 

r  An  officer  who  wa«  serving  aa  deputy 
chl-r  of  one  of  the  bureaus  enumerated  in 
clausf  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  on  the  d»y  be- 
fore *.rie  date  on  which  the  office  in  whl:h  he 
was  serving  was  abolished  pursuant  t>  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization  Order. 
dat«-d  March  9,  19«6,  and  who.  on  or  afUsr  the 
effect. 7e  date  of  that  order,  was  aaslgred  or 
detailed  as  vice  commander  of  one  cf  the 
pnn  '.pal  subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval 
Material  Command.  Is  conaldered.  while  eerv- 
ini{  *.-<  such  vice  commander,  to  be  asilgned 
anl  l'»talled  to  duty,  and  serving,  as  a  d*puty 
chi*'  .'f  a  bureau  for  the  purpoeea  of  rank. 
pay  .--v-»ment  privileges,  and  any  other 
bent-::..  :  rovlded  by  section  20ail)(a)  of  title 
37,  UniteU  States  Code,  and  any  other    aw 

ig*  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  operi.te  to 
de<T"  u»^  '.ne  rank.  pay.  or  retirement  privi- 
leges ■.  Ahlch  an  officer  described  in  subsec- 
U>  .':  i  '.as  entitled  under  laws  in  effect 
on  :  ■•  '  ■  .  before  the  date  on  which  the  office 
In  wnu;i  ne  was  then  serving  was  aboUsbad 
pursuant  to  Department  ot  Defense  Hoorga- 
nlzation  Order,  dated  March  9    1966 

Sri  4  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
efffi'ive  date  of  Department  of  Defen<<e  Re- 
or«H.:^:zaUon  Order,  dated  March  9.  19«8 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clauM .  and 
Insert  In   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

Thst  title  10.  trnlted  States  Cole,  la 
amended  aa  follows: 

"(1)  Section  5133  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows — 

■■  •}  5133.  Chief  of  Naval  Material;  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Material:  Bureau  Chiefs: 
and  certain  officers  of  the  Naval 
Material  Command;  ran> :  re- 
tirement. 

""ai  Unless  appointed  to  a  hlghei  grade 
under  another  provision  of  law,  an  ofllcer  of 
the  Navy,  while  serving  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Material,  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Mateilal,  as 
a  chief  of  bureau,  or  in  command  of  >ne  of 
the  principal  subordinate  commands  >f  the 
Nava:  Miterlal  Coounand.  has  the  rank  of 
rear  vl;;  ..'al.  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher 
grade  ^.der  another  provision  of  law,  an 
offl  tT  of  the  Marine  Corps,  while  serving  In 
oomn\ind  of  one  of  the  principal  suborllnate 
con-.;i:.i:  -Ifi  of  the  Naval  Material  Command. 
ha.^    •-.'•.e    rank   of   major  general. 

"  '(b)  Except  for  an  officer  who  Is  serving 
or  had  served  In  the  grade  of  vice  ailmlral 
under  section  5137(a)  of  this  title,  an  officer 
who  Is  retired  while  serving  In  one  of  the 
ofB^fs  descrlhed  In  subsection  (a)  or  who. 
af '.er  serving  at  least  two  and  one-half  years 
In  one  of  those  offices  or  after  con^letlng  at 
least  two  and  one-half  years  of  combined 
service  In  two  or  more  of  those  offices.  Is  re- 
tired while  serving  In  a  lower  rank  or  grade 
may  In  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be 
retired  with  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or 
maj  r  general,  as  appropriate,  and  with  re- 
tired pay  baaed  on  that  grade.  If  he  Is  re- 
tired «rith  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  he  Is 
entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of  a  rear  ivdmlral 
In  the  upper  half  of  that  grade  Ar,  officer 
who  la  serving  or  has  served  In  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  under  section  5137(a)  of  this 
title  may,  upon  retirement,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
con-w-nt  of  the  Senate,  to  the  highest  grade 
held  by  him  on  the  active  list  and  with  re- 
tired   pay   based   on   that   grade. 

Kxcept  in  time  of  war,  any  officer  of  a 
sta/T  i>rps  who  has  served  In  one  of  the  offices 
described  In  subsection  (a)  for  a  full  term 
Is  exempt  from  sea  duty. 

•  J)  To  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  au- 
thorized t>y  subsections  (a) -(c)  of  this  sec- 
tion  and   section   203(h)    of  tlUe  37.  United 


States  Code,  an  officer  serving  in  one  of  the 
following  offices  must  be  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 

•••(1)   Chief   of   Naval   Material. 

"•(3)   Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

•'■(3)  Commander  of  one  of  the  six  prin- 
cipal subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval 
Material  Command  established  on  May  1, 
19M.- 

"(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  613  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 
••  '5133  Bureau  Chiefs:  rank;  pay  and  allow- 
ances; retirement.' 
and  inserting  the  following  Item  In  place 
thereof : 

"  '5133.  Chief  of  Naval  MaUrlal;  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  MaUrlal,  Bureau  Chiefs; 
and  certain  officers  of  the  Naval 
Material  Coounand:  rank;  retire- 
ment.' 

"(3)  Section  5148(b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  'or  officers  in  command  of  one 
of  the  principal  subordinate  comjnands  of 
the  Naval  Material  Command,  as  appropri- 
ate.' after  the  words   chiefs  of  bureaus'. 

"(4)  The  first  sentences  of  sections  5444(a) 
and  5449 (a)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  'serving  as  a  chief  of  bureau'  and  sub- 
stituting In  place  thereof  appolntad  and 
serving  as  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  as  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Material,  as  a  chief  of  bureau, 
or  In  command  of  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
ordinate ooounands  of  the  Naval  Material 
Cooamand'. 

"(5)  Sections  5444(d)  and  S440(b)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  'as  a  chief  of 
bureau'  and  'as  chief  of  bureau'  and  substi- 
tuting In  place  thereof  'In  one  of  the  offices 
described  In  subsection  (a)'  and  'to  that 
office',  respectively. 

"Src.  2.  TlUe  37.  United  SUUs  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  203(g)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows — 

"  '(g)  Unless  appointed  to  a  higher  grade 
under  another  provision  of  law,  an  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  while  serving  as  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral  of  the  Navy  or  as  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  principal  subordinate 
commands  of  the  Naval  Material  Command. 
Is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  a  major  gen- 
eral.' 

"(3)  Section  202(h)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Materiel'  In  clause  (2)  and  sub- 
stituting In  place  thereof  'Material';  by 
striking  out  the  word  'or'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (0) ;  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (7)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
In  place  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  clauses  at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(8)   Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material;   or 

"•(9)  commander  of  one  of  the  principal 
subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval  Material 
Command.' 

"S«c.  3  (a)  An  officer  who  either  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  or  prior  to  October  1, 
19«8,  was  detailed  to  serve  In  one  of  the 
following  offices  Is  entitled,  from  the  date  on 
which  so  detailed,  to  the  benefits  of  subaec- 
tlons  (a) -(c)  of  section  5133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
and  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  202,  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act: 

"(1)    Chief  of  Naval  Material. 

"(2)   VIceChlef  of  Naval  Material. 

"(3)  Commander  of  one  of  the  six  princi- 
pal subordinate  commands  of  the  Naval 
Material  Command. 

The  exclusions  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5444  and  subsection  (ai  of  section 
5449,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  5444  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5449.  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  apply  to  an  officer  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subeec- 
tlon. 

"(b)  TTie  officer  who  was  detailed  to  serve 
as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  on  the  effec- 


tive date  of  this  Act  shall,  while  so  serving, 
be  considered  to  have  the  rank  he  held  u 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  on  the  day  before 
that  effective  date. 

"(c)  An  officer  who  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  was  detailed  to  serve  In  one  of 
the  offices  described  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall,  while  so  serving,  be 
considered  to  have  the  rank  he  held  as  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  or  as  a  bureau  chief, 
as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  day  before  that 
effective  date. 

"(di  An  officer  who  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  serving  as 
the  deputy  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Weapons,  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  or  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  and  who  on  that  effective 
date  was  detailed  to  serve  as  the  vice  com- 
mander  of  one  of  the  six  principal  subor- 
dinate commands  of  the  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand. Is  entitled  to  the  pay  authorized  by 
section  202(1)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  serve  in  the  office  to 
which  then  detailed. 

"(e)  Any  officer  who  has  served  or  here- 
after serves  In  one  of  the  positions  enumer- 
ated In  section  202(1)  of  Utle  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  entitled  to  receive  retired  pa; 
based  on  the  basic  pay  which  he  received 
imder  authority  of  that  section. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  operate  to 
decrease  the  rank.  p>ay.  or  retirement  privi- 
leges to  which  an  officer  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  was  entitled  under  laws  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on 
May  1.  1966." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  i  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCLUSION  OF  GUAM  IN  STATE 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2979)  to 
extend  coverage  of  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1965  to  the  territory  of 
Guam 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
preliminary  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  development  under  the  State  Tech- 
nical Ser\'ices  Act.  for  its  being  extended 
to  the  Island  of  Guam? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  There  are  a  number  of 
projecU  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
Guam,  but  Guam  has  been  blocked  out 
largely  through  an  oversight  in  the  ori- 
ginal bill  which  extended  the  Technical 
Services  Act  to  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  There  was  never 
any  thought  that  I  know  of  by  anyone  to 
exclude  Guam,  but  somehow  it  was  ex- 
cluded. I  think  sometimes  that  disUnce 
from  Washington  makes  people  forget 
that  there  is  a  Guam.  It  would  be  in  the 
.same  general  area  as  the  use  of  the  act 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  there  any 
specific  industrial  development  planned 
on  the  Liland  of  Guam  In  addition  t«  our 
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.iVrmed  Services  support,  and  the  installa- 
tions there,  and  the  rehabilitation  which 
is  following  the  devastation  wrought  by 
a  recent  hurricane  and  the  other  funds 
made  available  by  the  Congress  to 
Guam?  At  this  time  is  there  any  spe- 
cific Industrial  development  know^n  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
>1eld.  nothing  of  a  major  nature  such  as 
we  know  in  the  States,  but  there  is  a 
ver>'  spirited  effort  in  Guam  to  establish 
a  number  of  small  industries,  such  as 
watchmaking,  and  so  forth,  which  might 
employ  100  to  200  persons.  They  are 
.■radually  trj-lng  to  fill  the  vacuum  there 
created  by  a  complete  reliance  on  the  na- 
\al  operation  of  the  US.  Navy. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  our 
Guaraanlans  better  success  with  their 
watchmaking  industry  than  we  have  had 
In  the  United  States  where  we  recently 
iet  it  go  imder  the  impact  of  foreign  Im- 
ports. However,  I  understand  this  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  will  not  cost  more  than 
an  additional  $40,000  a  year  in  the  Island 
of  Guam.  Therefore,  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  2979  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2ifi  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1985  (79  Stat.  680)   be  amended  by  Inserting 

Guam."  Immediately  after  "Puerto  Rlco,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  AND  CO- 
OPERATION AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <H  R.  13884) 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing and  facilitating  mutual  cooperation 
and  assistance.  Including  training  of  per- 
sonnel, in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  that  act  and  of  State  and 
local  laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  de- 
vices, or  cosmetics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  we  should  pay  the  respective  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Union  in 
advance  for  this  assistance.  I  would  like 
Ui  know  whether  or  not  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  t)eing  decimated  under  the  Reorga- 
i^ization  Act.  and.  I  would  Uke  to  know 
inasmuch  as  this  provides  additional 
training  and  travel  and  p€r  diem  for 
SUte  personnel.  wheUier  this  bill  should 
be  passed  without  further  considera- 
tion and  debate. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  jield  to 
we  gentleman. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  might  point  out  that 
this  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  in  a  general  way,  but 
deals  specifically  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  And,  it  was  described 
to  us — and  there  was  no  opposition — as 
a  housekeeping  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  these  Federal 
regulations  which  require  a  rather 
enormous  amount  of  consideration  at  the 
State  level,  and  we  have  had  occasions 
where  It  was  necessary  or  desirable  to 
bring  local  FDA  people,  or  local  health 
authorities,  into  Washington.  When 
you  do  not  provide  the  travel  for  these 
3-  to  5-day  seminars  or  lecture  courses, 
sometimes  you  do  not  get  the  attend- 
ance which  Is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  to  my  mind  largely 
a  housekeeping  operation,  but  an  opera- 
tion which  will  lead  to  a  better  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  In  the  administration  of 
these  food  and  drug  laws. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation  and,  of 
course,  I  do  know  that  is  involves  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

However,  my  point  still  remains  that  it 
does  further  Involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  purloining  and  use  of  the  various 
States'  personnel,  in  effect;  and  this  law, 
which  Is  currently  under  active  con- 
sideration for  the  purpose  of  revision, 
rewriting,  and  consideration  will  be  be- 
fore the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  perhaps,  this 
is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
adoption  of  this  act  will  not  mvolve  any 
more  than  $200,000  a  year  as  additional 
expense  or  per  diem  travel  to  these 
training  seminars. 

I  presume — and  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  know  or  can  he  advise 
the  House — whether  my  presumption  is 
correct  or  incorrect — whether  this  would 
be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governors 
when  this  personnel  is  withdrawn  from 
the  respective  States  and  Common- 
wealths for  any  such  training  seminars, 
and  that  there  is  no  preemption  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics Act  of  this  personnel  which  exists 
in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  States  could  participate  or 
not  participate,  if  they  saw  fit. 

And,  further,  I  might  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  blU  was  supported  by  the 
State  people — the  Association  of  Food 
and  Drug  People  of  the  United  States — 
and  there  will  not  be  a  draining  of  their 
personnel.  I  believe,  furtlier.  that  it  is 
their  opinion  that  such  seminars  would 
be  helpful,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in 
the  training  of  State  personnel. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
explanation,  but  realizing  that  there  is 
some  danger  of  constantly  increasing 
Federal  encroachment  upon  the  duties 
heretofore  assumed  by  the  various  States, 
and  always  being  alert  against  any  per- 
version of  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  I  will  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   13884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Professional  Train- 
ing and  Cooperation  Amendments  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  Section  702  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  372)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
accept  from  State  and  local  authorities,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  any  as- 
sistance in  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  which  he  may  request  and 
which  they  may  be  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide and,  if  so  agreed,  may  pay  in  advance 
or  otherwise  for  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
assistance. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
and  give  technical  and  other  assistance  to 
State  and  local  authorities  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  their  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices, 
or  cosmetics. 

"  ( 3 )  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  training  (Including  necessary 
curricular  and  Instructional  materials  and 
equipment)  to  personnel  of  State  or  local 
authorities  (in  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  laws  administered  by  such  author- 
ities) as  an  Integral  part  of  any  training  pro- 
gram for  personnel  of  the  Department,  or 
may  (pursuant  to  arrangement  with  such 
authorities)  establish  and  carry  out  a  spe- 
cial training  program  or  programs  In  such 
matters  for  personnel  of  such  authorities 
either  directly  or  through  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements with  appropriate  Institutions  or 
agencies.  Including  Federal  agencies,  and 
may  in  either  case  pay  to  such  State  or  local 
persornel,  while  attending  such  training 
programs  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  employment  and  while  traveling  in 
connection  therewith,  their  travel  exptenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b  2), 
for  persons  in  the  Goveriunent  service  em- 
ployed intermittently." 

Sec-3.  Section  702  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  malce  contracts  for  the  con- 
duct of  special  tests  and  analyses  and  may 
pay  therefor  in  advance  or  otherwise,  as  he 
may  determine.  The  Secretary  may  lUtewise 
contract,  and  pay  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
for  information  (1)  fiu-nlshed  to  him  by 
hospitals  or  other  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions or  informants  (except  information  fur- 
nished to  him  by  manufacturers  and  others 
required  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  furnish 
such  Information)  and  (2)  bearing  on  the 
safety  or  effectiveness  of  drugs  or  other  ar- 
ticles within  the  scope  of  this  Act." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  beginning  In  line  4,  strllve  out 
"section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "section  5703  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  willful 
neglect. 


IN  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PAYMENTS         hometown.     McLennan     County     is     a 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  17588'      rather  large  county,  there  are  banks  lo- 


Uon  and  »*ction  2oa(h)  of  UUe  37.  United     u  the  Cbief  of  Naval  Matertal  on  the  effec-     on  the  Liland  of  Guam  In  addition  to  our 
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I-'EDERAL  RESERVE  BOARC 
DBLECfATlONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  1556 >  to 
authon/p  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sysurn  to  delettal*  cer- 
tain of  It-s  f'onctlons.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tl.ere  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

8.  155« 
S-r  It  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
0/  Ri'v-^'^mtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-mt^\ra  m  Conffrest  auembled.  That  section 
n  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U  S  <V  2«) 
la  amended  by  adding  after  aubsecttnn  (J) 
the  following  subsection  ■ 

•  t)  To  delegate,  by  published  orJer  or 
rule  ind  subject  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dur*  Act.  any  of  Its  functions,  other  than 
thrme  relating  to  rulemaking  or  pertaining 
prlr.-lpally  to  monetary  and  credit  policies, 
to  one  or  more  hearing  examiners,  members 
or  employees  of  the  Board  or  Federal  Reserve 
bariks  The  assignment  of  rcBponslblUty  for 
the  performance  of  any  function  that  the 
Boaj-d  determines  to  delegate  shall  be  i  func- 
tion rif  the  Chairman  The  Board  shal  .  upon 
the  vote  of  one  member,  review  action  taken 
at  a  delegated  level  within  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  ty  rule 
prescribe  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  tlm«,  and 
pas.vd  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  S  1556 
woiild  authorize  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  P-eserve  System  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions,  other  than 
those  relating  to  rulemaking  or  pertain- 
ing principally  to  monetary  and  credit 
policies,  to  one  or  more  hearing  examin- 
ers members,  or  employees  of  the  Board, 
or  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  would  be 
aut.ionzed  to  assign  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  functions  delegated 
by  the  Board  Any  one  member  of  the 
Board  might  under  the  bin  require  the 
Board  to  review  actions  taken  under  the 
delegation 

tf.  1556  would  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  .same  p<3wers  of  delegation 
wh:cn  have  been  granted  to  most  Inde- 
pendent boards  and  commissions.  Such 
authority  is  possessed,  for  example,  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls-sion. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Board,  the  Federal  Marl- 
tlme  Commission,  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

It  is  expected  that  the  enactment  of 
thLs  bill,  by  relieving  the  Board  of  un- 
necessary detail,  would  enable  it  to  act 
more  effectively  and  more  expeditiously 
on  the  major  fiuiclions  which  would  not 
be  delegated  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Board  to  Indicate  In  future  an- 
nual reports  the  extent  to  which  this 
authority  to  delegate  is  exercised  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  delevatlons 


The  legislation  has  been  rwjueeted  and 
recommended  for  enactment  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 


SMALL  BUSINi-..-5Ci  INVESTMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1966 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  18021) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  note  that  In  the 
committee  report  accompanying  this  bill 
there  are  no  dei)artment  reports  printed. 
and  the  objectors  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  the  various  depao-lments  of  Gov- 
ernment feel  about  this  legislation 

We  have  had  Information  to  the  elTect 
that  two  amendments  will  be  offered.  It 
Is  our  further  understanding  that  those 
who  were  plaruilng  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments are  not  present  today  Further, 
we  have  a  number  of  questions  on  this 
bill. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    PEIXY.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  This 
Is  Important  legislation,  and  it  Is  urgent. 
We  cannot  understand  why  the  Members 
are  not  here  who  expressed  interest,  be- 
cause each  Member  was  notified  that  this 
would  be  up  on  the  Consent  Calendar 

Mr.  WiDNALL  told  me  personally  It 
would  be  all  right  with  him.  So  did  Mr 
Mtn-TTR.  And  the  others,  of  course.  I 
have  not  seen,  but  they  were  notified 
that  this  was  coming  up,  and  they  are 
not  here. 

It  is  an  urgent  piece  of  legislation  in- 
volving the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  SBIC  I  hope  that  the  ob- 
jectors can  afford  to  let  it  pass,  because 
It  Is  so  much  needed  and  so  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HR  18021.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  would  grant  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
powers  urgently  needed  to  assist  him  in 
the  fulfillment  of  his  responsibilities  in 
supervising  the  very  important  small 
business  investment  company  program 
Turn  BMMA.  tv»nma  invtBTttitrt  co»cr*NT 
psocaAM 

Under  the  small  business  Investment 
company  program.  SB  A  Is  authorized  to 
license  SBIC's.  to  provide  capital  funds 
to  them  through  the  provision  of  sub- 
ordhiate  debentures  from  each  such  com- 
pany in  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
$700,000  The  SBIC  so  licensed  must 
match  dollar  for  dollar  the  funds  ob- 
tained from  SBA  from  private  sources. 
In  addition  to  these  matching  funds,  SBA 
is  authorlred  to  lend  funds  for  operating 
purposes  to  an  SBIC  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  company's 
statutory  capital  and  surplus,  or  $4  mil- 
lion, whichever  Is  less.  There  are  686 
licensed  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies at  the  present  time  The  total 
Government  investment  In  these  com- 
panie«.  as  of  May  31.  1966.  amounted  to 
$370,588,000.  whUe  the  Investment  from 


private  sources  In  these  companies 
totaled  $462,310,000.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  i.he  small  business  Investment 
company  program  in  1958,  as  an  Indus- 
try all  of  the  SBICs  have  made  nearly 
$1  billion  available  to  small  buslne.<«es 
in  over  20.000  separate  financial  trans- 
actions I  know  of  no  program  that 
greater  exemplifies  the  determination  of 
Congress  and  preserve  and  protect  our 
free  enterprise  system.  The  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  program,  al- 
though not  considered  as  part  of  the 
body  of  our  antitrust  laws,  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  against  the  inroads  of  monopo- 
lies and  anticompetitive  practices.  Ly- 
ing at  the  very  foundation  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  Is  the  concept  of  pre- 
serving the  competitive  rights  of  smal". 
business  concerns.  The  small  business 
Investment  company  program  accom- 
plishes this  basic  goal  by  Insuring  the 
availability  of  financial  resources  to 
small  businesses  throughout  the  United 
States. 

NKCO    rOR    THIS    LSGISIATION 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  designed 
to  provide  SBA  with  tools  needed  to  in- 
sure the  proper  and  effective  regulation 
of  the  program.  As  we  all  know,  thi^ 
program  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  poten- 
tial. In  large  measure,  its  shortcomings 
have  stemmed  from  the  inability  of  the 
SBA  Administrator  to  take  necessary  ad- 
ministrative action  to  correct  deficien- 
cies. 

The  best  current  Information  avail- 
able indicates  that  there  are  at  present 
approximately  250  "problem"  SBIC's 
These  companies  have  about  $125  mil- 
lion of  private  capital  and  $75  milLicr 
of  Government  funds.  HR.  18021  would 
enable  SBA  to  deal  more  effectively  %1tl. 
these  problem  companies. 

WHAT    rtTC    BTli    DOES 

The  bill  provides  SBA  with  necessary 
additional  administrative  power  to  re- 
move or  suspend  officers  and  directors  of 
an  SBIC,  after  record  hearings,  v.hereir. 
it  has  been  established  that  the  officer  or 
director  knowingly  and  willingly  ha 
committed  a  substantial  violation  of  la» 
or  has  willingly  and  knowingly  substan- 
tially breached  his  fiduciary  duty  whe: 
such  violation  of  law  or  breach  of  duty 
is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty 
The  bill  further  provides  SBA  with  the 
authority  to  administratively  revoke  the 
license  of  an  SBIC  In  addition.  SBA  i? 
given  administrative  authority  for  th" 
Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  order; 
against  ofQcers.  directors,  and  other  pe: 
sons  involved  with  the  SBIC  program 
Of  course,  and  I  do  want  to  stress  thi.^ 
all  of  the  foregoing  admlnLstrative  toob 
can  only  be  exercised  under  the  bill  !r. 
the  context  of  fair  adjudicatory  hear- 
ings This  bill  provides  for  appropriate 
administrative  proceedings,  as  well  as  ju- 
dicial review,  to  insure  procedural  safe- 
guards where  these  powers  are  applied 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  designee 
to  provide  for  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  program  is  that  Imposing  civ;, 
penalties  on  a  small  business  investment 
company  for  its  failure  to  make  a  timei> 
filing  of  required  reports  The  penalties 
provided  for  bv  this  section,  however,  wiu 
not  apply  where  such  failure  Is  due  w 


reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  willful 
neglect. 

Tir      HOUSE    AND    SENATE    BII.LS 

S.  3695.  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  6,  1966,  is  in  substance  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, HJl.  18021.  The  House  and  Senate 
bills  are  virtually  the  same  and  are 
equally  Intended  to  provide  the  Small 
Business  Admiiiistration  with  needed 
tools  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
SBIC  program.  Pages  2  and  3  of  your 
committee's  report  set  forth  in  detail  the 
dillerences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills.  I  have  already  received  some 
Indication  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  if  the  bill 
is  adopted  by  the  House  as  reported  from 
committee.  In  addition  to  such  support, 
your  committee's  bill  lias  received  the 
support  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  bUl,  H.R.  18021.  This  Ls  a  vital  piece 
of  remedial  legislation  urgently  needed 
to  Insure  the  future  success  of  the  small 
business  investment  company  program. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaiier,  again  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  no  de- 
part,ment  reports  printed  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
how  these  departments  feel  That  is  one 
of  the  criteria  that  the  committee  of  ob- 
jectors uses  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
this  bill  should  go  through  under  this 
Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  Mr.  Boutin 
testified  that  he  had  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  this,  and  this 
was  worked  out  with  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  know  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Small  Bu.siness  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
testified  It  was  considered  urgent  and 
necessary.  They  worked  n'pht  and  day 
for  several  days  and  finally  got  a  com- 
plete agreement. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objec- 
tors realize  that  it  is  a  late  hour  in  the 
session,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
provide  full  information.  In  connection 
with  this  we  do  not  know  why  it  Is  nec- 
essar,'  to  grant  additional  jxiwers  to  the 
SBA  .Administrator,  or  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  needed  tools  for  tighter 
enforcement  of  the  SBA  Act.  or  what 
violations  have  occurred  which  necessi- 
tated receiving  civil  penalties  of  the 
SBIC  for  failure  to  file  reports. 

In  other  words.  Mr  Speaker,  we  think 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  that  im- 
portant legislation  like  th's  should  be 
adopt.ed  by  the  Hou^e  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  con-strained  to  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  measure  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  17588' 
to  amend  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
with  respect  to  assignments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
may  I  interrogate  the  chief  spoiisor  of 
this  measure? 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

This  bill  provides  that  assignments  of 
Government  payments  may  be  witnessed 
before  a  little  larger  group  has  here- 
tofore been  the  case.  Heretofore,  when 
a  fanner  came  in  and  wanted  to  assign 
his  payments  he  had  to  go  to  the  county 
committee  to  execute  the  as.signment. 
The  assigmrient  is  usually  made  at  the 
bank  for  the  benefit  of  some  creditor. 
That  is  the  normal  place  where  you  make 
the  assignments.  This  bill  provides  that 
in  addition  to  an  employee  of  the  CCC  or 
of  the  local  PCA  office,  that  you  may 
make  the  assigimient  before  an  officer 
of  a  bank  or  before  any  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  local  county  committee. 

It  also  allows  the  assignments  to  be 
made  before  oflicers  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  or  a  supenisor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
it  a  little  more  convenient  to  make  the 
assignments  that  are  currently  made  by 
the  thousands  during  the  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  it  by  the  explanation  that 
it  will  be  in  this  way  easier  to  make  as- 
signments, and  permit  them  to  be  wit- 
nessed out  in  the  field  by  an  employee 
of  the  association. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  Mr.  Speaker 
In  view  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal 
and  the  salad  oil  scandal  recently  m 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  involving  as- 
signments in  matters  of  this  kind,  do  you 
think  it  is  good  to  let  down  the  bars  and 
make  it  easier  for  assignments  of  this 
nature  to  be  made? 

Is  not  the  present  safe;^uard  a  pretty 
good  one — you  have  to  come  into  the 
office  and  make  out  an  assignment  in 
front  of  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Frankly,  it  seems  to  me 
as  a  practical  matter,  you  actually  get 
more  protection  by  going  to  a  bank  than 
you  do  coming  into  a  county  oQice. 

What  you  do  as  a  practical  matter  is 
you  walk  into  the  county  office  and  there 
is  some  clerk  sitting  there  and  you  say. 
"I  want  to  sign  my  name."  And  you 
sign  it.  She  signs  as  a  witness.  She 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  in 
the  instrument.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  Of  course,  I  realize  our  whole  notary 
system  is  notorious  for  that  kind  of  prac- 
tice. But  I  believe  our  banks,  and  this 
is  confined  to  banks  whose  deposits  are 
guaranteed  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation — I  believe  our 
banks  are  generally  a  little  more  likely 
to  be  alert  as  to  what  is  being  assigned 
than  are  these  county  PCA  oSices. 

It  is  often  a  burden  to  come  to  a 
county  office.  For  instance,  in  my  home 
coimty  the  county  office  is  in  Waco,  my 


hometown.  McLennan  County  is  a 
rather  large  county,  there  are  banks  lo- 
cated 20  miles  from  Waco.  Those  peo- 
ple who  do  business  out  there  have  to 
come  to  the  county  seat  to  sign  these 
assignments.  It  .seems  to  me  an  Im- 
practicable thing  to  require  every  one  of 
the.se  assigiiments  which  day  by  day  go 
through  these  banks  should  be  witnessed 
in  the  county  office  while  there  are  pri- 
vate or  individual  assignments  by  the 
thousands  which  are  witnessed  just  as 
this  bill  would  require.  To  require  that 
the  parties  have  to  come  to  the  county 
seat  to  sien  them  just  seems  to  be  put- 
ting a  little  extra  burden  on  the  people 
with  no  corresponding  benefit.  None  of 
the  scandals  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  occurred  as  a  result  of  any  sign- 
ing before  any  official  of  a  bank  or  an- 
other agency   of  government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
but  this  bill  permits  the  assignment  to 
be  made  out  in  the  field — in  the  coim- 
try — on  the  farm  where  it  can  be  wit- 
nessed by  an  employee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  By  an  official  of  a  bank 
that  has  its  deposits  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  recall  that  that  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides. It  seems  to  me  it  can  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  bill  requires  that 
the  execution  be  before  a  bonded  officer 
of  one  of  the  lending  institutions  named 
or  bank  whose  deposits  are  insured  by 
the  FDIC  or  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration or  the  PCA  supervisor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Those  are  all  agencies  that  are  con- 
sidered responsible,  and  I  think  their  rec- 
ord is  just  as  good — and  I  make  no 
charge  of  any  bad  record  on  the  part  of 
anybody  else,  but  their  record  is  just  as 
good  as  the  record  of  the  county  officers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sf>eaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  more  question. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  notice 
of  assignment  be  filed  with  the  county 
committee. 

Is  there  any  penalty  or  is  the  assign- 
ment void  if  they  fail  to  file  notice  of  it 
with  the  committee?  I  am  thinking 
again  of  not  making  it  easier  so  that  a 
wholesale  fraud  can  again  occur  in  some 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  activi- 
ties involnng  money  for  fanners. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentk-man 
has  raised  a  question  that  is  certainly  a 
legitimate  and  proper  question. 

My  own  view  as  a  lawyer  would  be  that 
if  you  do  not  conform  to  the  full  require- 
ments, you  have  no  assignment  which  is 
good  against  third  parties.  I  tliink  that 
is  the  general  rule  of  law.  It  was  felt 
that  there  was  no  purpose  in  putting  It  in 
here  because  if  you  are  dealing  with  as- 
signments and  if  the  requirements  which 
are  stipulated  by  law  are  not  carried  out, 
you  simply  have  not  made  any  \alid 
transfer.  I  think  until  the  assignment 
is  filed  with  the  county  committee  that 
you  simply  have  not  carried  out  the  re- 
quired formalities  and  you  are  in  the 
same  position  that  you  would  be  with  a 
mortgage  that  you  have  not  filed  with 
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the  county  cleric  That  Is  what  you  have 
to  do  uiider  the  laws  of  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

You  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing  here 
and  file  it  with  the  county  committee  In 
order  to  make  It  valid  and  binding 
against  third  parties  If  you  want  to 
take  tb.e  chance  and  Just  rely  on  the 
parties  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do,  of  course,  you  do  not  have  to  file  It. 
It  wo'jld  sull  be  binding  between  the 
parties 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker.  Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman 
seems  to  make  a  good  legislative  record, 
and  It  does  not  open  the  door  to  fraud 
and  u  i.s  for  the  convenience  of  farmers. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPtl\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Th>re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

UH.  175M 
A  bll!  to  amend  section  8(gl  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Aliotment  Act  with 

reepect  to  assignments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Repr'nentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrejta  assernbled.  Tliat  sec- 
tion 8(g)  of  the  Soil  Coni>en.-atlon  and 
DomcRtic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16 
D.SC  590h(g)).  la  amended  to  read  a«  fol- 
lows 

'•  if'  A  payment  which  may  be  made  to  a 
farmer  under  this  section,  may  t>«  assigned. 
without  discount,  by  him  In  writing  as 
security  for  cash  or  advances  to  finance  mak- 
ing a  crop,  handling  or  marketing  an  agri- 
cultural commodity,  or  performing  a  conser- 
vation practice  Such  assignment  shall  be 
•IgnM  by  the  farmer  and  witnessed  by  a 
member  of  the  county  committee  or  by  an 
•mplovee  of  such  cofnmlttee.  eicept  that 
wher?  the  assignee  Is  a  bank  whose  deposits 
are  itisur^d  by  the  Pederal  Deposi*.  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, or  a  production  credit  assoclatior  ju- 
perv'iied  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
such  assignment  may  be  witnessed  ty  a 
bondfvl  ofBcer  of  the  lending  Institution. 
Such  assignment  shall  be  filed  with  the 
county  committee  Such  assignment  shall 
not  be  made  to  p»y  oi  secure  any  preexisting 
indebtedness  This  provision  shall  not  au- 
tb.orlze  any  suit  against  or  impose  any  liabil- 
ity upon  the  Secretary  or  any  disbursing 
agent  !f  payment  to  the  farmer  is  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  existence  of  any  such  as- 
signment The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion " 

With  the  following  committee  ameid- 
ment; 

Pswre  2.  line  19.  strike  the  word  "subsec- 
tion" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"subeectlon". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


RELOCATION        OP        PLEASANTON 
PLANT  MATERIALS  CENTER 

The  Cleric  caUed  the  bill  '  H  R.  15304' 
to  authorize  the  Secreury  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sell  thf  Pleasanton  Plant  Mate- 
rials Center  Ln  Alameda  County,  CaiUt.. 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suit- 


able location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr  POAOE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  one  or 
two  phases  of  this  bill  before  we  pass  it 
over.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  has 
some  especial  merit.  It  Is  a  long  ways 
from  any  area  In  which  I  have  a  personal 
Interest.  It  Is  In  California.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  pretty 
valid  reasons  which  we  should  corislder 
before  we  repudiate  the  bill. 

The  Pederal  Government  now  owns 
the  Plant  Materials  Center  In  Alameda 
County.  Calif.  The  city  has  grown  al- 
most completely  around  this  plant  cen- 
ter. It  has  become  urban  property,  and 
Is  neither  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  established,  nor 
is  it  in  a  good  location,  because  we  do 
not  need  these  kinds  of  centers  in  urban 
areas. 

Alameda  County,  of  course.  want«  the 
land  Tliey  want  to  enlarge  their 
county  fair  The  State  of  California, 
which  contributes  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
operations  of  the  center,  feels  that  It  Is 
better  to  relocate  the  center,  and  It  has 
urged  the  Federal  Government  to  Join  In 
the  relocation.  The  relocation  can  be 
made  at  an  advantage  to  all  of  the  par- 
ties corwremed.  We  propose  to  allow  the 
sale  of  the  property  to  Alameda  County 
and  they  are  to  pay  for  It.  to  pay  its  full 
present  appraised  value,  and  with  that 
money  the  Pederal  Government  can  go 
to  a  more  rxiral  area  and  with  less  money 
buy  a  site  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  Deparment  of  Agriculture,  and  pre- 
sumably at  a  substantial  saving. 

The  committee  has  also  required  that 
before  they  buy  anything  else  that  they 
give  consideration  to  Government- 
owned  land  In  the  same  area,  partic- 
ularly to  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo  Military 
Reservation,  which  Is  now  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  where  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  we  have  all  of  the 
natural  conditions  needed  for  this  type 
of  plant  propagation  center. 

It  Is  one  of  those  things  that  has  come 
before  our  committee  that  appears  to  us 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  a  real 
opportunity  to  make  a  right  good  trade, 
and  If  we  pass  up  the  opportunity  we  will 
have  helped  no  one,  because  we  now  have 
our  operations  where  they  are  at  a  big 
disadvantage  from  the  agriculture  stand- 
point. 

I  at  least  wanted  to  present  the  facts 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  for- 
bearance In  allowing  me  to  do  so.  be- 
cause while  I  have  no  personal  Interest 
In  the  situation — It  seems  to  me  we 
should  give  consideration  to  these  points. 
Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  appn-clate 
the  gentleman's  vocal  explanation  of  the 
merit  of  this  case.  It  came  through  loud 
and  clear.  I  submit  that  it  Is  not  the 
position  of  the  objectors  to  rule  on  the 
merits  of  legislation  per  se.    After  a  dis- 


tinguished committee  like  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  reported  a  bill,  we  can 
assume  they  are  so.  The  question  here 
Is  simply  one  of  procedure;  namely. 
whether  it  should  happen  by  unanimous 
consent,  or  not. 

I  submit  that  this  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  unusual  powers  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  center.  Including 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  until  such 
time  as  expended  "for  the  purposes  here- 
of." 

In  sum  total,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  It 
amounts  to  Is  that  this  Is  a  subject  which 
should  be  discussed  and  debated  and  not 
handled  by  unanimous  consent  In  the 
waning  days  of  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  and  his  cooperation.  I 
realize  that  he  Is  trying  to  do  this  in  a 
responsible  manner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WORLD  FAKM  CENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  313)  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
World  Farm  Center. 

Mr.  PELLV.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coivsent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  my  great  disappoint- 
ment at  the  action  of  our  colleague  from 
Washington  In  taking  exception  to  the 
Intent  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
313. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  many  people  who  are 
working  so  diligently  on  the  global  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  required  food  for 
the  world's  expanding  population.  The 
United  States  Is  the  world's  leading  food 
producer,  and  California's  agricultural 
Industry  is  our  countr>''s  largest.  The 
proposed  World  Farm  Center,  which  Is 
entirely  a  private  undertaking  and  would 
not  require  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  would  serve  to  expand  the 
understanding  of  all  our  people  on  the 
rapid  advances  being  made,  what  can  be 
done,  and  what  we  can  anticipate  In  the 
future  in  the  worlds  most  vital  industrj'. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can  cor- 
rect this  situation.  Therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  my  letter  to 
our  colleagues  from  Washington,  which 
explains  In  more  detail  the  measure  to 
which  he  excepted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

CONCEESS  or  THE  UNrTEO  STAT«8, 

HOUSK  or   RlPRBSSNTATIVtS. 

Washington.  DC  .  October  17.  13SS. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
House  Office  Bvildinff, 
Washington,  D  C. 

DKAR  M*.  Pxi-LT :  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  your  attention  the  strong 
feeling  we  entertain  as  to  the  UnporUnce  oi 


H.  Con.  Res.  313  passed  over  at  your  request 
•ils  morning. 

As  the  original  author  of  this  proposal, 
^me  3'i  years  ago,  I  can  state  with  authority 
•.he  background  and  content  of  tiie  niiMSure. 
U  I  am  "lot  Impressive  with  the  logic  of  my 
presentation.  I  hope  you  will  re.aize  the 
strength  of  my  sincerity  and  convictions. 

That   anyone   would   fail   to   perceive    the 
^reat  National  Interest  implicit  in  the  project 
referred     to     In     the     resolution,     honestly 
(•scaped  my  consideration.     The  greut  prob- 
lem of  the  world  food  supply  has  so  doinl- 
:.ated  the  arena  of  political  discussions  re- 
ently.  It  seemed  elementary  that  a  coiistruc- 
v.ie,   imaginative    and    creative   proposal    to 
erve  this  great  need  would  be  seen  a.s  a  Na- 
-.on.il  contribution.     It  is  my  concern  with 
■he  central  problem  of  world  famine  and  food 
honage  that  originally  attracted  my  interest 
•n  and  support  for  the  World  Farm  Center. 
This  idea  which  1  sh.nll  outline  briefly  be- 
)W  originated  with  a  group  of  Californians. 
::\  farm   equipment,   farm   production,   food 
jrocesslng.  food  packaging  and  farm  finance. 
Mter  six  years  of  preUmlnary  planning,  re- 
search and  education  groundwork,  the  group 
jiis  attracted  the  support  of  every  responsible 
segment   of   agri-business   In   our   State   and 
has  as  one  of  its  directors  the  SKite  Director 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Charles  Paul.    The  project 
last    year    was    recognized    by    a    resolution 
pissed  by  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
.he  State  of  California. 

It  Is  my  belief,  and  that  of  those  who  are 
committed  to  the  World  Farm  Center,  that 
the  growing  of  foods  stuff  cannot  be  sep- 
irated  from  the  important  development  of 
fertilizers  and  insecticides;  the  necessary  im- 
provements in  farm  machinery  and  the  latest 
technology  of  seed  advancement.  All  of  these 
operate  in  tandem  with  the  growing  of  crops. 
Then  there  Is  the  important  marriage  be- 
tween the  farm  and  overall  flood  control, 
IrrlgaUon  and  soil  conservation.  Finally, 
after  the  harvest,  the  farmer  is  Immediately 
interrelated  to  marketing,  procossiiig.  pack- 
aging and  distribution.  All  of  these  to- 
gether are  the  great  team  effort  of  American 
.igrl-buslnees.  unique  in  the  world  t.<xlay. 

The  tremendous  showing  of  America's  food 
production  has  rested  upon  the  mutual 
growth,  development  and  technological  ad- 
vance in  each  sector  of  th\s  great  buslneea 
complex  to  which  we  have  referred.  Tills 
full  fold  plan  la  the  real  effective  way  to 
demonstrate  the  agricultural  revolution  of 
•-he  United  States.  Too  often  our  approaches 
internationally  have  been  segmented.  We 
insist  that  land  reform  is  the  great  answer. 
Or,  we  Insist  tliat  fertilizers  and  chemicals 
hold  the  miracle  of  progress.  Again  forces 
move  ahead  who  hall  Improved  seed  as  the 
sole  key  to  success. 

The  farm  center  concept  bom  and  nour- 
ished out  of  the  exi>«ience  of  the  private 
entrepreneurs  who  have  lived  this  revolution 
presents  the  over-view — a  powerful  unit 
project  where  the  Inler-related.  interdepend- 
ent aspects  of  agri-business  can  be  seen  as 
a  whole  Ln  one  gleantlc  sliow-place.  The 
miniature  of  what  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shows  to  be  a  $140  billion  section  of 
OUT  Groes  National  Product. 

The  farm  center  Is  designed  to  demon- 
strate In  one  place  the  inter-wxirklngs  of  the 
various  supporting  elements  that  In  the 
tinlted  States  has  brought  the  greatest  yield 
per  acre  In  the  history  of  miuilclnd  and  has 
delivered  It  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
unit  cost. 

The  question*  that  you  have  liad  In  your 
mind  were  raised  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  They  were  persuaded,  as  I  hopw 
you  will  be.  that  In  this  day  of  emphasis 
upon  ui-banization  Uiat  the  vitally  Important 
ar.d  great  role  of  agriculture  in  the  Ufe  of  all 
of  us  can  and  should  be  emphjislzed.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various   components    of    agri-business    that 


they    had    this    vision    long    before    It    was 
entertained  in  the  legislative  halls. 

It  wotild  be  an  unjustified  and,  I  think, 
unfortunate  slight  to  these  representatives 
of  our  farm  orientated  free  enterprise  If  we 
failed  to  extend  thfe  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance this  kind  of  program  could  hold, 
especially  at  a  time  when  we  are  groping  for 
the  answers  to  this  massive  and  frustrating 
problem  of  Increasing  the  bread  of  mankind. 
I  am  sure  my  Republican  colleagues  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  these  private  efforts. 
They  have  not,  do  not,  and  will  not  seelc 
public  funds  for  the  accomplishment  and 
maintenance  of  their  project. 

I  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  yotir  posi- 
tion and  allow  a  unanimous  consent  for  us 
to  bring  back  on  the  floor  H.  Con.  Res.  313. 

I  appreciate  your  patience  and  courteous 
consideration,  and  remain 
Yours  sincerely, 

RICHARD  T.  HANNA, 

U  S.  Congressman. 


PERMimNG  PERSONS  FROM  COUN- 
TRIES ASSISTING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  ITS  EFFORTS  IN  VIET- 
NAM TO  RECEIVE  INSTRUCTION 
AT  THE  THREE  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  3887)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  persons  from  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States  to  receive  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
s.  3887 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  chapter 
403  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  the  following  section  after 
section  4345: 

'■§  4346a.  Selection  of  persons  from  other 
friendly  countries 

"(a)  Upon  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  permit  not 
more  than  4  persons  at  any  one  time  from 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States  (other 
than  Canada,  the  American  Ropublics,  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines)  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  Academy. 

"(b)  A  person  receiving  instrtiction  under 
this  section  Is  entitled  to  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  emoluments  of  a  cadet  appointed  from 
the  United  States,  and  from  the  same  appro- 
priations. 

"(c)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines,  a 
person  receiving  Instruction  uiider  this  sec- 
tion Is  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge.  dismi.<sal.  and  gradua- 
tion as  a  cadet  at  the  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States.  However,  a  f)erson 
receiving  Instruction  xmdcr  this  section  is 
not  entitled  to  an  appointment  In  the  United 
States  Army  by  reason  of  his  graduation  from 
the  Academy. 

"(di  A  person  receivinf»  instruction  under 
this  section  Is  not  subject  to  section  4346(d) 
of  this  title." 

(3 1  the  following  item  Is  Inserted  In  the 
analysis : 

"4345a.  Selection  of  persons  from  other 
friendly  countries  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  6957  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended : 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  clause  im- 
mediately after  clause  (2)  of  subsection  ib)  : 

"(3)  Not  more  than  4  at  a  time  from 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States." 


Sec.  3.  Chapter  903  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  the  following  section 
after  section  9345: 

"§  934a.  Selection  of  persons  from  other 
friendly  countries 

"(a)  Upon  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  permit 
not  more  than  4  persons  at  any  one  time 
from  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
(other  than  Canada,  the  American  Repub- 
Ucs,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines)  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  Academy, 

"(b)  A  person  receiving  Instruction  un- 
der this  section  Is  entitled  to  the  pay,  al- 
lowances, and  emoltunents  of  a  cadet  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

"(c)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines, 
a  person  receiving  Instruction  under  this 
section  is  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
governing  admission,  attendance,  discipline, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  grad- 
uation as  a  cadet  at  the  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States.  However,  a  person 
receiving  Instruction  under  this  section  is 
not  entitled  to  appointment  in  the  Air 
Force  by  reason  of  his  graduation  from  the 
Academy." 

(3)  the  following  Item  Is  Inserted  In  the 
analysis: 

■'9345a.  Selection  of  persons  from  other 
friendly  countries." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute   the   following   new  language: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  upwn  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
respectively,  may  permit  persons  from  for- 
eign countries  to  receive  instruction  at  the 
Military  Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 

"(b)  A  person  may  not  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  for  Instruction  under  this  Act  un- 
less his  country  at  the  time  of  his  admission 
Is  assisting  the  United  States  In  Viet  Nam 
by  the  provision  of  manpower  or  bases. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  four  persons  may  re- 
ceive Instruction  under  this  Act  at  any  one 
Academy  at  any  one  time. 

"(d)  No  person  may  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  under  this  Act  after  October  1. 
1970. 

"(e)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  Act  Is  entitled  to  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  emoluments  of  a  Cadet  or  Midshipman 
appointed  from  the  United  States  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

"(f)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines  a 
p>erson  receiving  Instruction  under  this  Act 
is  subject  to  the  same  regulations  governing 
admission,  attendance,  discipline,  resigna- 
tion, discharge,  dismissal  and  graduation  as 
a  Cadet  or  Midshipman  appointed  from  the 
United  States.  However,  a  person  receiving 
instruction  under  this  Act  is  not  entitled 
to  an  appointment  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  graduation 
from  an  Academy. 

"(g)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  Act  is  not  subject  to  section  4346(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  BATES.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  explanation  of  this  bill  as 
reported. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
This  bill  originated  in  the  other  body. 
It  was  sent  over  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,    to    request   that    12    students 
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from  friendly 


be  permitted  tc 


There  was  no  objection. 
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section  39,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
ither  purposes. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


Belcher 
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Hansen.  Idaho 
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from  friendly  countries  be  permitted  U' 
attend  the  Military  Academies  Th< 
other  botly  cut  It  down  to  4  at  one  time 
at  an  Academy,  or  12  at  any  one  time. 

Under  the  Senate  chaune,  which  &i 
I  mentioned,  was  concurred  In  by  oui 
committee,  there  can  be  no  more  than 
four  students  In  each  of  the  Academies, 
at  any  one  time,  under  the  authority 
proposed  Lii  this  bill. 

Stated  another  way.  there  can  be  a 
maximum  of  12  students  at  all  3 
service  academies  under  this  authority 
at  any   >r'.p  time 

Our  committee,  however,  did  not  ac- 
cept the  other  body's  definition  of 
■friendly  nation"  since  that  language  Is 
eaally  susceptible  of  very  broad  and 
loose  interpretation  Therefore,  the 
committee  directed  that  that  language 
be  modified  to  limit  the  countries  from 
which  these  students  may  be  admitted 
to  tho.s*'  countries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area  who  are  assisting  the  United  States 
in  Its  efforts  to  establish  peace  In  South 
Vietnam  through  the  availability  of 
manpower  tind  or  bases.  This  refined 
languai;e.  therefore,  would  include,  for 
example  Nationalist  China. 

Mr  BATES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  '  xp!a:iatlon. 

The  ?i'E:.\KER  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXEMITK^NS  KKOM  SHIPPING  ACT. 
1916 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  3391)  U> 
amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  at 
amended  to  authorize  exemption  froir 
the  pro'.isions  of  the  act. 

There   beins?   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bi'.l.  as  follows: 
S  3301 

Be  it  --'uii-ted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Revientatives  of  the  Unxt-'d  State*  of 
Ameru-a  tn  Congress  assemh'.t-d  r;.  tt  the 
Shlppln.;  Act.  1916  (46  USC.  301  e:  »tfq.).  Is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  section 

"Sbc  15  f  -  F-'>ral  Maritime  Conxmls- 
ilon,  up'  :;  ipi,..j^:.  a  or  on  Its  own  motion. 
may  by  jrder  or  rule  exempt  for  the  future 
any  cliss  of  -itrre'Tnents  between  persons 
subject  •-■)  '--...i  A  .'  any  specified  activity 
of  such  per-i.  :,3  '-  ".  my  requirement  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1918,  or  Intercoaatal  Shipping 
Act,  1931.  w^le^e  It  flnds  that  such  exemption 
will  no:  substantially  Impair  effective  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Maxltlme  Commlsalon. 
be  unjus'.ly  discriminatory,  or  be  detrimental 
to  commerce 

"The  Commission  may  attach  conditions 
to  any  I'lch  exemptions  and  may,  by  order, 
revoke  iny  such  exemption, 

"No  order  or  ruie  of  exemption  or  r'-v.x;a- 
llon  uf  exemption  shall  b«  Issued  unless 
opportunity  for  hearing  hiui  been  afforded 
Interested   personj  " 

Mr.  HALl^  Mr  S^ieaker,  I  a^k  unan- 
ImoiM  conieiit  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  M.mluardI  may  extend 
hla  remark-s  al  tliLs  poli'.t  in  tl-ie  R£.  ord. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objeotlor, 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenia;!  from 
Miuourl ' 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MAn.I.IARD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
Ieag\ies  on  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  in  urging  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  bin,  S.  3391. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  certain  reg- 
ulatory matters  affecting  our  water- 
borne  commerce,  with  discretionary  au- 
thority to  exempt  persons  or  activities 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and 
the  Intcrcoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933 
where  circumstances  warrant  such  an 
exemption.  Comparable  exempting  au- 
thority exists  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  to  a  degree  In  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

It  Is  the  intention  to  relieve  from 
strict  and  rigid  regulation  now  required 
under  existing  law  those  water  carriers 
or  other  persons  subject  to  the  acts 
which  have  only  a  slight  effect  upon  our 
commerce  and  are  not  of  significance 
In  the  overall  design  of  the  contemplated 
regulations  As  the  Chairman  of  the 
P'ederal  Maritime  Commission.  Rear 
Adm.  John  Harllce.  US.  Navy,  retired, 
testified  before  our  committee: 

Requirement  of  strict  compliance  with  the 
acts  Is  someUmes  unnecessary  to  both  the 
the  Industry  and  the  public  interest  under 
these  circumstances. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  safeguards 
against  any  possible  abuses  arising  out 
of  this  authority  by  requiring  that  an 
order  of  exemption  may  be  Issued  only 
after  opportunity  for  hearings  and  after 
thorough  analysis.  Also,  any  resultant 
findings  from  such  a  hearing  would  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  our  growing 
oceanbome  commerce  and  this  attend- 
ant Increase  In  regulatory  activity  In 
this  field,  passage  of  this  bill  should  en- 
able the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to  function  more  eCQclently  and  to  this 
end  I  urge  that  S,  3391  do  pass  the 
House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
LOANS  OP  NAVAL  VESSELS  TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  reconsider  the  action  whereby 
H.R.  12822  was  ptiased  over  and  that  the 
House  return  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  390.  B.B..  12822. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  this  bill  was 
called  up  earlier  today  I  asked  that  It  be 
passed  over  because  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  fish  boats  had  been  apprehended 
out«lde  the  12-mlle  limit  by  the  Peruvi- 
ans and  I  did  not  want  to  add  another 
government  vessel  to  the  Peruvian  Navy 
to  be  used  against  our  fishermen. 


However,  since  that  bill  was  passed 
over.  I  have  been  told  this  one  destroyer 
for  Peru  Is  in  their  possession  now.  So 
I  feel  that  I  can  leave  this  whole  mat- 
ter under  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  willing  to 
relinquish  my  request  that  It  be  passed 
over. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  understand  the  concern 
held  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  with  regard  to  any  of 
our  fishing  boats  being  stopped.  We  do 
not  want  this  to  occur.  This  bill  only 
extends  the  loan  of  vessels  to  those 
friendly  countries,  Peru  not  being  the 
only  one.  with  these  ships  In  their  pos- 
session now.  It  extends  the  loans  for 
another  5  years  and  an  additional  5  years 
If  the  President  sees  that  such  is  In  the 
Interest  of  thLs  country.  I  will  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  overcome  the  objection 
that  the  gentleman  has.  which  Is  a  valid 
one.  We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  thing 
to  occur 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  penalize  the  other  countries.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  do  what  he 
can.  Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.   12823 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  7307  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  law.  the  President 
may  extend  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  the  loan 
of  ships,  previously  authorized  as  Indicated, 
as  follows:  (1)  Argentina,  three  destroj-ers 
(Act  of  July  18.  1958  (72  Stat.  376));  (2) 
Brazil,  two  destroyers  (Act  of  July  18,  1958 
(72  Stat.  3761):  (3)  Chile,  one  submarine 
(Act  of  July  18,  1968  (72  Stat.  376));  (4) 
Colombia,  one  deaitroyer  (Act  of  July  18, 
1958  (72  8Ut.  376) ) ;  (5)  Korea,  two  destroyer 
escorts  (Act  of  August  5.  1953  (67  Stat.  363). 
as  amended) ;  (6)  Peru,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
July  18.  1958  (72  Stat.  376)  ). 

Sbc  2.  All  loan  extensions  executed  under 
this  Act  shall  be  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years,  but  the  President  may  In  his  dis- 
cretion extend  such  loans  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years.  They 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  they 
may  be  terminated  ait  an  earlier  date  If  neces- 
sitated by  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  States 

Bac.  8  The  President  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


DETAILfi  OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM 
FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr  BKCKWORTH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate con.slderatloi!  to  Consent  Cal- 
endar No  395.  the  bill  S.  1496.  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  law  codified  in  title  5, 
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section  39,  Umted  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
bill  put  over  without  prejudice  previ- 
ously, I  again  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, in  order  to  have  an  explanation  by 
the  pentleman  from  Texas  for  its  recon- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker.  S. 
1496  is  an  ofiBcial  administrative  proposal 
also  recommended  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  repeal  obsolete  laws.  Its  en- 
actment will  contribute  to  improving 
manpower  utilization.  Subsection  (a) 
repeals  a  74-year-old  law  which  gen- 
erally prohibits  the  detailing  of  field  em- 
ployees' position  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  the  prohibition  was 
enacted,  In  1882,  and  for  many  years 
after  that,  appropriation  acts  were  re- 
quired to  specify  authorizations  for  per- 
sonal services  in  the  District. 

That  requirement — and  this  is  the 
meat  In  the  coconut — that  requirement 
was  repealed  by  the  Administration  Ex- 
penses Act  of  19.50.  What  this,  in  effect, 
provides  has  actually  been  going  on  since 
that  act  was  pa.ssed  in  1950.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  cleanup  bill  and  one  which  would 
clean  up  the  statutes  on  these  particular 
points.  It  passed  the  Senate  In  June. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Johnson],  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  cleanup  bUl  only. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
;he  gentleman  from  Texas  advising  the 
House  on  this  matter.  Again  I  say  It  was 
put  over  as  a  procedural  matter  because 
the  report.  In  and  of  itself,  does  not  make 
it  clear  that  there  Is  an  Intervening 
statute  that  does  authorize  bringing  of 
t.hls  personnel  Into  Washington. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     That  Is  right, 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  appear  certainly 
with  the  rapid  growth  rate  of  personnel 
assigned  to  Federal  positions  in  Wash- 
ington, that  this  should  be  generally 
eschewed,  but  with  the  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who 
serves  on  that  committee,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  I  will  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  obieclion,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   14»6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  August  5.  1882  (22  Stat. 
255),  as  amended,  and  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  June  22,  1906  (34  Stat.  449).  as  amended 
'5  U.S.C.  39),  which  prohibit  the  detail  of 
field  personnel  to  duty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  for  the  performance  of 
flutles  In  connection  with  their  respective 
field  offices,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Augiiat  6, 
1883  (22Sut  255).  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  40), 
&nd  section  525  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1930 
'*8Stat.  741),  lis  umended  (19  U  S.C.  1526), 
^Ich  provide  exceptions  to  the  Treasury 
pepartment  from  the  restrictions  Imposed 
"y  title  5,  section  39,  United  States  Code. 
^r*  hereby  repealed. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

•'That  (a)  section  3342  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
details  of  employees  from  the  field  service 
to  the  depeftm.ental  service,  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"  '3342.  Details;  field  to  departmental  service 
prohibited.'. 
"Sec.  2.  Section  525  of  the  Act  of  June  17, 
1930  (46  Stat.  741;  19  U.S.C.  1525),  vrhlch 
provides  exception  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
section  3342  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  repealed." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  repeal  section  3342  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  employee  details  from  the 
field  service  to  the  departmental  service, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taJale. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17636,  DISTRICT 
OP    COLUMBIA    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (KM.  17636)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 
Mr.  LENNON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  2720.) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  through  the  use  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  plants,  practicable 
and  economic  means  for  the  production 
by  the  commercial  fishing  industry  of 
fish  protein  concentrate. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McPAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(BoU  No.  367] 

Abbltt  Anderson,  HI.  Ashley 

Abemethy  Anderson,  Asplnall 

Adair  Tenn.  Bandstra 

Albert  AuntiDSio  Baring 


Belcher 

Hal  pern 

Pool 

Berry 

Hansen.  Idaho 

PucLnskl 

Betta 

Hansen.  Iowa 

PurceU 

Boiling 

Harsha 

Race 

Brock 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Relfel 

Brooks 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reinecke 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hays 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brown.  Clar- 

Hebert 

Rivers.  Alaska 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Helstoski 

Roberts 

Buchanan 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Howard 

Ronan 

Callaway 

Hun  gate 

Roncallo 

Carter 

Huot 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Roudebush 

Clawson,  Del 

Jennings 

St  Germain 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Okla. 

St.  Onge 

Clevenger 

Jonas 

Saylor 

Conable 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schisler 

Conto 

Kastenmeier 

Schmldhauser 

Cooley 

Kelly 

Senner 

Corman 

King,  Utah 

Shipley 

Craley 

Kluczynskl 

Sisk 

Curtis 

Kornegay 

Skubltz 

Daddarlo 

Kupferman 

Slack 

Davis,  Ga. 

Laird 

Smith,  Calif, 

Delaney 

Love 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Stafford 

Denton 

McClory 

Stalbaum 

Devlne 

Mcculloch 

Stanton 

Dickinson 

McDowell 

Steed 

DlngeU 

McMillan 

StephnnB 

Dorn 

McVlcker 

Stratton 

Dow 

MacGregor 

Sullivan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mackay 

Sweeney 

Dyal 

Mackie 

Taylor 

Edmo!idson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Thomas 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Erlenborn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Evans,  Colo. 

Math  las 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Todd 

Parbsiem 

Meeds 

Toll 

Parnsley 

Michel 

Trimble 

Farnum 

Ml?» 

Tuck 

Flno 

MoeUer 

Tunney 

Fisher 

Morrison 

Udall 

Flynt 

Morse 

Ullman 

Foley 

Mosher 

Vigorlto 

Fraser 

Moss 

Vivian 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Puqua 

Murray 

Watklns 

Gallagher 

Nelseu 

While,  Idaho 

Glalmo 

Nix 

Whitener 

GllUgan 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Wldnall 

Orabowskl 

CKonskl 

Willis 

Grelgg 

Ol-sen,  Mont. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Grider 

Olson,  Minn. 

Wolff 

Gro.s8 

Ottlnger 

Yates 

Gurney 

Pepper 

Hagan,  Ga. 

PlmJe 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  243 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLAN- 
NING AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  18231 )  to  amend  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  promote  and 
assist  in  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
public  health  services,  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  use  of  available  Federal 
funds  for  such  planning  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  18231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1966". 

riNDmCS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PTTiPOSB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  ftil- 
flUment  of  our  national  ptirpose  depends  on 
promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level  of 
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b*&ltb  attaiTiAble  (or  ev«ry  person.  In  %a  en- 
Tlronnient  which  contrtbutea  positively  to 
healthful  individual  and  ramlly  living;  tivat 
•ttalruiieat  ot  thla  goal  depends  on  an  effec- 
tive partnership.  Involving  clo«e  Intergovern- 
menta;  cxiUahoratlon.  offlcUU  and  voluntary 
efforta.  and  participation  of  tncUviduaU  and 
organlaatlons:  that  Federal  financial  aaslat- 
ance  niuat  be  directed  to  support  the  mar- 
ahallnsc  of  aJl  health  resources — national, 
State.  AJid  local — to  aasiue  comprehenalve 
haalth  »ervicea  of  high  quality  for  every  per- 
son, but  without  interference  with  existing 
patterns  of  private  professional  practice  of 
medic'.ne.  dentistry,  and  related  healing  arts, 
(bi  To  carry  out  such  purpose  and  recog- 
nlzlng  the  changing  character  of  health  prob- 
lems, the  Congress  finds  that  comprehensive 
planning  for  health  services,  heaith  man- 
power and  health  facilities  Is  essential  at 
every  level  of  government;  that  desirable  ad- 
ministration requires  strengthening  the  lead- 
ership and  capacities  of  State  health  agen- 
cies, and  that  support  at  health  services 
provided  people  In  their  communities  should 
be  brL>Adened  and  made  more  flexible. 

OEANTS   ma   COMPREHENSIVI   HIALTH   PLaNNINO 
AXD   PUBLIC    HEALTH   SEHVICES 

Sec  3  Section  314  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  142  U  S  C.  248)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"OaaJ^TS  FOR  COMPRKHENSrVT  HtALTH  PLANNT3*0 
AND    Pt-BLIC    HEALTH    SKKVICKS 

"GrantB    to   States   for   cornprehertsive   State 
tiealth  planning 

"S«r  314  (a)  (11  AtrrKosiEATiON. — In  order 
to  assist  the  States  In  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning  for  their  current  and 
future  health  needs,  the  Surgeon  General 
U  authorized  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1  1966.  and  ending  June  30,  1968,  to 
make  i^rants  to  States  which  have  submitted, 
and  had  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
State  p:.in8  for  comprehensive  State  health 
planning  Por  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jme  30,  1387.  and  »5, 000,000  or 
the  flsral  vear  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"(2 1  .State  PLANS  FOR  cotcraxHSNsrvE  ST4T« 
HKAI.TH  pla.nn:.vg. — In  order  to  be  approvsd 
for  purp':«es  .if  this  subsection,  a  State  pi. in 
for  comprehensive  State  health  planning 
must — 

"(Ai  deelirnate.  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment :>f  *  single  State  agency,  which 
may  be  an  Interdepartmental  agency,  as  t:ie 
sole  agency  for  administering  or  supenrlsL'ig 
the  administration  of  the  State's  health 
planning  functions   under  the  plan; 

■■{Bi  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  health  planning  council,  which  shitU 
include  representatives  of  State  and  Icxal 
agenci-^  and  nongovernmental  organlzatlo  is 
and  grtiups  concerned  with  health,  and  of 
consumers  of  health  services,  to  advise  su:h 
State  agency  in  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  the  plan,  and  a  majority  of  the  met.i- 
bership  of  such  council  shall  consist  of  rep- 
reoentatlves  of  consumers  of  health  servlctse: 

"(Ci  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  tor 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  pU.n. 
which  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, are  designed  to  provide  (or  compre- 
hensive State  planning  for  heaith  services 
(both  public  and  private).  Including  the  fa- 
cilities and  persons  required  for  the  provision 
of  su'h  5ervi.es,  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  State: 

"iDi  provide  for  encouraging;  cooperative 
efforts  among  governmental  or  nongovern- 
mental agencies,  organizations  and  groups 
concerned  with  health  services,  facilities,  or 
manpower,  and  for  cooperative  efforta  be- 
tween such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  aiid  similar  agencies,  organizations, 
and  groups  in  the  fields  ^<t  education,  welfare. 
and  rehabilitation 

"(B)  contain  or  t>«  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  the 


funds  paid  under  this  subsection  will  be  used 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  by  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  comprehensive  health  plan, 
nlng  and  not  to  supplant  such  non- Federal 
funds; 

"(F)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  individual  employed 
In  accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are 
found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan; 

■■|Q)  provide  thit  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  tlm^  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon 
General  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(U)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  lis  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  subsection  and  submit  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  appropriate  modifications 
thereof; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accoxintlng  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection:  and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  8TAr«  Ai.LOT»«»rr9. — Prom  the 
stuns  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  each 
hscal  year,  the  several  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  allotments  determined.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
and  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  respective 
States:  except  that  no  such  allotment  to  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  leas  than  1 
per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Any 
such  allotment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  by  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  the  State's  plan  approved 
thereunder,  until  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
will  not  be  required  by  the  State,  during  the 
period  for  which  It  Is  available,  for  the  pur- 
poses (or  which  allotted  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  by  the  Surgeon  General  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he 
may  fix.  to  other  States  with  respect  to  which 
such  a  determination  has  not  been  made.  In 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
fiscal  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  stim 
the  Surgeon  General  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  during  such 
period:  and  the  total  of  such  reductlotxs  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a 
State  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
p>anigraph    (A)    for  such   fiscal   year 

"(4)  Patments  to  btatxs — Prom  each 
State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penditures Incurred  during  that  year  or  the 
succeeding  year  pursuant  to  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  subsection.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  stims 


the  State  will  need  In  order  to  perform  the 
planning  under  Its  approved  State  plan 
under  this  subsection,  but  with  such  ad- 
Justnxents  as  may  be  necessary  to  tak« 
account  of  previously  made  underpayment* 
or  overpayments.  "The  'Federal  share'  for 
any  State  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  all.  or  such  part  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  determine,  of  the  cost  of  such 
planning. 

"Project  Grants  for  Areawlde  Health 
Planning 

"(b)  The  Siu-geon  General  Is  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  igee, 
and  ending  June  30.  1968.  to  make,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (a). 
project  grants  to  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  to 
cover  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  projects  for  developing  (and  from 
tune  to  time  revising)  comprehensive  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area 
plans  for  coordination  of  existing  and 
planned  health  services.  Including  the  facil- 
ities and  persons  required  for  provision  of 
such  services;  except  that  In  the  case  of 
project  grants  made  In  any  State  prior  to 
July  I,  1968.  approval  of  such  State  agency 
shall  be  required  only  If  such  State  has  such 
a  State  plan  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
grants.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  «7 ,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
"Project  -ffranti  for  training,  studies,  and 
'  deTnonstrationa 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  also  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1966.  and  ending  June  30.  1968.  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  institution,  or  other  organization  to 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  training,  studies,  or  demonstrations 
looking  toward  the  development  of  improved 
or  more  effective  comprehensive  health 
planning  throughout  the  Nation.  For  the 
purpoees  of  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

"GTanta  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services 

"(d)  (I)  Authorization  op  appropxu- 
TioNS — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $62,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants  to  State  health  or  men- 
tal health  authorities  to  assist  the  States 
In  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
public  health  services,  including  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  State  and  local  health 
work.  The  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  State  plans  for  provisions 
of  public  health  services. 

"(2)  State  plans  for  provision  of  pubuc 
h«ai,th  behvices — In  order  to  be  approved 
under  this  subsection,  a  State  plan  for  pro- 
vision of  public   health  services  must — 

"(A)  provide  for  administration  or  super- 
vision of  admlnistraUon  by  the  State  health 
authority  or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority; 

"(B)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  paid  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  (U 
the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  used  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  providing  and  strength- 
ening public  health  services  In  the  various 
political  subdivisions  In  order  to  improve 
the   health   of  the  people;    (U)    »ucb  funds 


alll  be  made  available  to  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
..rganizatlons.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
which  the  Surgeon  General  determines  are 
designed  to  secure  maximum  participation 
)f  local,  regional,  or  metropolitan  agencies 
.iiid  groups  In  the  provision  of  such  services; 
ind  (111)  such  funds  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practical,  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided  and 
not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds; 

"(D)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  public 
health  services  under  the  State  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  have  been  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection   (a); 

"(E)  provide  that  public  health  serrlcee 
furnished  under  the  plan  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  preecrlbed  by  regula- 
tions. Including  standards  as  to  the  BC(q>e 
.ind  quality  of  such  .services; 

"(P)  provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  Individual 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  are  found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan; 

"(G)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
•horlty  or.  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority, 
will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often 
than  annually,  review  and  evaluate  Its  State 
-lian  approved  under  this  subsection  and 
"Ubmit  to  the  Surgeon  General  appropriate 
ir.odlflcatlons  thereof; 

"(H)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
:.»iorlty  or.  with  respect  to  menUl  health 
-■nlces,  the  State  mental  health  au- 
■aorlty,  will  make  fuch  reports.  In  such 
r^nn  and  containing  such  Infomriatlon.  as 
•he  Surgeon  General  may  from  lime  to  time 
reasonably  require,  and  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verlflcatloa  of  such 
reports; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
t'JDd  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
&nd  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection;   and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  Informa- 
tion and  assurances  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  State  allotments. — From  the  sums 
spproprtated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thla  subsection  the  several  Statee  shall  be 
enuued  for  each  fiscal  year  to  allotments 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations. 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  financial 
need  of  the  respective  Stiites.  except  that  no 
State's  allotment  shall  be  less  for  any  year 
"'^  the  total  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  under  formula  grants  for  cancer  con- 
trol, plus  other  allotments  under  this  sec- 
tmn,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
"(*)(A)  Payments  to  states —FVom  each 
State's  allotment  under  this  subaectlon  for 
a  fiscal  year,  the  State  sh.ill  be  paid  the 
rederal  share  of  the  expenditures  Incurred 
Ourlng  such  year  under  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  subeecUon.  Such  pay- 
meniE  shaU  be  made  from  time  to  time  In 
Mvance  on  the  basis  of  e«!tlmates  by  the 
^rgeon  General  of  the  sums  the  State 
wiJl  expend  under  the  State  plan,  except  that 
such  adjustments  bs  may  be  necessary  shall 
0*  made  on  account  of  previously  made  un- 
awpaymentfi  or  overpavmenta  under  this 
subsecUon. 

vJ^\  ^'^^  ^^^  purpose  of  determining  the 
^eral  share  for  any  State,  expenditures  by 
l^nproat    private     agencies,     organizations. 

^•i  groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations 
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and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations, be  regarded  as  expenditures  by  such 
State  or  a  pt^ltlcal  subdivision  thereof. 

"(5)  Fedzeal  share.— The  'Federal  share' 
for  any  State  for  purpoees  of  this  subsection 
shaU  be  100  per  centum  lees  than  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  In  no  case  shall  such 
percentage  be  less  than  33  Vj  per  centum  or 
more  than  66%  per  centum,  and  except  that 
the  Federal  share  tar  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ptierto  Rloo,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
t*>_e  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  6623  per  centum. 

"(6)     DrrKRMIWATION   OF   FEDERAL    SHARES  

The  Federal  shares  shall  be  determined  bv 
the  Surgeon  General  between  Julv  1  and 
September  1  of  each  year,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  per  capita  Incomes  of  each  of 
the  States  and  of  the  United  States  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  such  determination  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the 
next  July  I.  The  popxolatlon  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  determined  on  tlie  basis  of 
the  latest  figures  for  the  population  of  the 
several  States  available  from  the  Departmen*- 
of  Commerce. 

"(7)     AlXOCATlON      OF      FUNDS      WrTHIN      THE 

states.— At  least  15  per  centimi  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  State  mental  health 
authority  for  the  provision  under  the  State 
plan  of  mental  health  services. 

"Project  grants  for  health  services 
development 
"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $62,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  for  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or  orga- 
nization to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  (1)  pro- 
viding services  to  meet  health  needs  of  lim- 
ited geographic  scope  or  of  specialized  re- 
gional or  national  significance,  (2)  stimulat- 
ing and  supporting  for  an  Initial  period  new 
program  of  health  services,  or  (3)  under- 
taking studies,  demonstrations,  or  training 
designed  to  develop  new  methods  or  Improve 
existing  methods  of  providing  health  serv- 
ices. Such  grants  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  projects  Involving  the  fur- 
nishing of  pubUc  health  services  only  if  such 
services  are  provided  in  accordance  with  such 
plans  as  have  been  developed  pursuaxit  to 
subsection  (a). 

"Interchange  of  personnel   with    States 

"(f)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  means  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  engaged  in  any 
activities  related  to  health  or  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (Ai 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a);  the  term 
•Secretary  means  (except  when  used  in  para- 
graph (3)  (D) )  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  term  'Depart- 
ment' means  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  through 
agreements  or  otherwise,  to  arrange  for  as- 
signment of  officers  and  employees  of  States 
to  the  Department  and  assignment  to  States 
of  officers  and  employees  In  the  Department 
engaged  in  work  related  to  health,  for  work 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  aid  the 
Department  In  more  effective  discharge  of  its 
responslbllitlea  in  the  field  of  health  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  including  cooperation  with 
States  and  the  provision  of  technical  or  other 
assistance.  The  period  of  assignment  of  any 
officer  or  employee  under  an  arrangement 
shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

"(3)  (A)  Offlcera  and  employees  In  the 
Department  assigned  to  any  State  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  considered,  dur- 
ing such  assignment,  to  be  (1)  on  detail  to 
a  regular  work   assignment   In   the  Depart- 


ment, or  (11)  on  leave  without  pay  from  their 
positions  in  the  Department. 

"(B)  Persons  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  as  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
ca.se  may  be.  in  the  Department  for  all  pur- 
p<jses.  except  that  the  supervision  of  their 
duties  during  the  period  of  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  ijetween  the  I>epart- 
ment  and  the  State  involved. 

"(C|  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned 
and  on  leave  without  pay— 

"(1)  If  the  rate  of  compensation  (includ- 
ing allowances)  for  their  emplojrment  by  the 
State  Is  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing had  they  continued  In  their  regular  as- 
signment in  the  Department,  they  may  re- 
ceive supplemental  salary  paNTnents  from  the 
Department  in  the  amount  considered  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  Justified,  but  not  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  difference  between  the  State 
rate  ar.d  the  Department  rate;  and 

"(11)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law.  but  only  In  circumstances  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  Justify  approval  of  such 
leave. 

Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 
pay  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  be  entitled — 

"(111)  to  continuation  of  their  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  and  coverage  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959,  so  long  as  the  Department  continues  to 
collect  the  employee's  contribution  from  the 
officer  or  employee  Involved  and  to  transmit 
for  timely  deposit  Into  the  funds  created 
under  such  Acts  the  amount  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributions  and  the  Government's 
contribution  from  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment: and 

"(Iv)  (I)  In  the  case  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Serrtce,  to  have  their  service  dur- 
ing their  assignment  treated  as  provided  In 
section  214(d)  for  such  officers  on  leave  with- 
out pay,  or  (H)  In  the  case  of  other  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Department,  to  credit 
the  period  of  their  assignment  under  the  ar- 
rangement under  this  subsection  toward  pe- 
riodic or  longevity  step  increases  and  for  re- 
tention and  leave  accrual  purposes,  and,  upon 
payment  Into  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  of  the  percentage  of  their 
State  salarj',  and  of  their  supplemental  salary 
payments,  if  any,  which  would  have  been 
deducted  from  a  like  Federal  salary  for  the 
period  of  such  assignment  and  payment  by 
the  Secretary  Into  such  fund  of  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  by  him  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  assignment  with  re- 
spect to  a  like  Federal  salary,  to  treat  (not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1959,  under  the 
head  'Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fnind')  their  service  during  such  period  as 
service  within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act; 

except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  his 
beneficiary  may  receive  anv  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959.  or  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954,  based  on  service  during  an  assign- 
ment hereunder  for  which  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  (If  he  dies  without  making  such 
election)  his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive 
benefits,  under  any  State  retirement  or  In- 
surance law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  simi- 
lar. The  Department  shall  deposit  currently 
in  the  funds  created  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959,  and  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  respectively,  the  amount  of 
the  Government's  contribution  under  theee 
Acts  on  account  of  service  with  respect  to 
which  employee  contributions  are  collected 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (111)  and  the 
amount   of   the    Government's   contribution 
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oodn-  tne  Civil  Service  Ratiretnent  Ac',  on 
•rccounl  of  service  wiUi  respect  to  whlcli  f«y- 
ments  [oS  the  axnaunt  which  wuuld  kave 
be«n  deducted  under  that  Acti  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  Iv  ,  &re  made  to  such  clvli 
■«rvtx»  reureineut  ^nd  dlsahUlty  fund. 

"iDi  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  le«ve 
wltbout  pay  jLtier  ih^n  a  tximmiiieioned 
ofDcer  of  the  service i  who  suffers  disability 
or  death  <u  a  result  of  person^;  Injury  » us- 
tAined  while  1:;  the  perfonnAuce  ot  his  duty 
during  <ia  aaait^ument  hereunder  shall  be 
txe»ted.  for  ttie  purposee  of  tlie  FederiiU  lim- 
Irioyees'  Compen&aUon  Act.  as  though  he 
were  &n  employee,  as  detliied  in  such  Act, 
who  had  sustained  such  injury  In  the  :3«r- 
fonnai.ice  'f  duty  When  such  person  (or 
his  dependents,  in  case  of  death  j  entltie<l  by 
reason  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  under 
thAl  Ac:  13  a.J»<i  entitled  to  benefits  from  a 
State  fur  r.he  s^me  Injury  or  death  he  ior 
his  dependents  m  case  of  death  i  s^iall  elsct 
which  benefits  he  will  receive  Such  elect  on 
shall  be  naade  within  me  year  After  the  in- 
Jury  or  death  or  such  further  time  &s  ^e 
Secretary  ->f  Labor  may  for  ^ood  cause  allow. 
and  when  mAde  shall  be  Irrevocable  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law 

"(4i  .Vaelgnment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
in  the  Department  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement by  the  State  for  the  ct.>mpen8a- 
tlon  (or  supplementary  compensation^ 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  (to  or 
from  the  place  '■>!  asel^nment  .  and  allow- 
ances, or  any  part  thereof,  of  such  officer  or 
employee  during  the  period  of  isslgnment, 
and  any  such  reimbursement  shail  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  utilized  ior  paying  such 
compensation,  travel  or  transportation  ex- 
penses  or  allowances 

"(5i  Appropriations  to  the  Department 
shall  be  available.  In  accordance  with  .he 
■tandardlzed  Oovernment  travel  regulat  ons 
or.  with  respect  to  commiasloned  officer i  of 
tha  Service,  the  Joint  travel  regT^lationa.  the 
expenses  -f  travel  of  officers  and  employees 
assigned  to  States  under  an  arrangement 
under  this  subsection  on  either  a  detail  or 
leave- with  out -pay  basis  and.  In  accordance 
wltb  applicable  law.  orders,  and  regulations. 
for  expenses  of  trarxsportatlon  of  their  im- 
mediate families  and  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion ot  their  household  goods  and  personal 
effects.  In  connection  with  the  travel  of  such 
ofllcers  and  employees  to  the  location  oT  their 
posts  of  assignment  and  their  return  to  their 
official  stations. 

"(8>  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Department  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  subsection  may  lA) 
be  given  appointments  In  the  Department 
covering  the  periods  of  such  assignments,  or 
(B)  be  considered  to  be  on  detail  to  the 
Department.  Appointments  of  persons  so 
assigned  may  be  made  without  regard  u:>  the 
civil  service  laws  Pers<jns  so  appointed  In 
the  Department  shall  be  paid  at  rates  of 
compensation  determined  m  accordance  with 
the  ClasBincat  in  Act  of  1M9.  and  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Service  for  the  purp>oeea  of  i  A  i  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  rBi  the  federal  Em- 
ployees' Oroup  Ufe  Insurance  .Act  of  1954, 
or  (Ci  unless  their  appointments  result  In 
the  loss  of  coverage  m  a  group  health  bene- 
fits plan  whose  premium  has  been  paid  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  -State  contribution,  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1969.  State  officers  and  emplciyees  who  are 
assigned  to  the  Department  without  appoint- 
ment shall  not  be  '.-onsldered  to  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  i7i.  nor  shall  they  be 
paid  a  salary  or  wage  by  the  Service  during 
the  period  of  their  assignment  The  super* 
vision  ot  the  duties  of  such  persons  during 
the  assignment  may  be  governed  'iv  \«ree- 
ment  between  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
involve<l 


■■^7l  A  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who 
is  assigned  to  the  Departnient  without  ap- 
pointment sliall  nevertheless  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  203,  306.  207.  208, 
and  20«  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

•  ^Bi  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who  Is 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Department,  or  who  Is  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment without  appointment,  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  subsection,  and  who 
suffers  dlsablUty  or  death  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal Injury  sustained  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  bis  duty  during  such  assignment 
shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compeivsatlon  Act.  as  though 
he  were  an  employee,  as  defined  in  such  Act, 
who  had  sustained  such  injury  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  When  such  person  lor 
his  dependents.  In  case  of  death  i  entitled  by 
reason  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  under 
that  Act  is  also  entitled  to  t)eneflu  from  a 
State  for  the  same  injury  or  death,  he  lor  his 
dependents.  In  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  will  receive  Such  election 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  in- 
jury or  death,  or  such  further  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow, 
and  when  made  shall  be  irrevocable  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"i8)  The  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with 
the  standardized  Government  travel  regula- 
tions, during  the  period  of  ssalgnment  and 
In  the  case  of  travel  to  and  from  their  places 
of  assignment  or  ap|K>lntment,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  exjienses  of  travel  of  per8t>ns  as- 
signed to,  or  given  appointments  by.  the 
Service  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subsection. 

"(8)  All  arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  assignment  of  officers  or  employees 
in  the  Department  to  States  or  for  assign- 
ments of  officers  or  employees  of  States  to 
the  Department  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
"General 

"(gMl)  All  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  with  re«p>ect  to  grants  to  States 
under  subsection  I  a)  shall  be  made  after 
consultation  with  a  conference  of  the  State 
health  planning  agencies  designated  or  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  la).  All  regula- 
tions and  amendments  thereto  with  respect 
to  grants  to  States  under  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  made  after  consultation  with  a  con- 
ference of  State  health  authorities  and.  In 
the  case  of  regulations  and  amendments 
which  relate  to  or  In  any  way  affect  grants 
for  services  or  other  activities  in  the  field  of 
mental  health,  the  State  mental  health  au- 
thorities. Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  obtain  the  agreement,  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  such  regulations  or 
amendments,  of  the  State  authorities  or 
agencies  with  whom  such  consultation  Is  re- 
quired 

"12)  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  request 
of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, may  reduce  the  payments  to  such  re- 
cipient by  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
equipment  or  supplies  furnished  to  such 
recipient  and  by  the  amount  of  the  pay. 
allowances,  traveling  expenses,  and  any  other 
costs  In  connection  with  the  detail  of  an 
officer  or  employee  to  the  recipient  when 
such  furnishing  or  such  detail,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  for  the  convenience  of  and  at 
the  request  of  such  recipient  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan  or 
the  project  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
under  this  section  is  made  The  amount 
by  which  stich  payments  are  so  reduced 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  such  costs 
I  Including  the  costs  of  such  equl^mient  and 
supplies  I  by  the  Surgeon  General,  but  shall, 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  Federal 
share  under  subsection  (a)  or  ( d ).  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  State. 


"i3»  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  health  authority  or.  where  ap- 
propriate, the  mental  health  authorl'y  of 
a  State  or  a  State  health  planning  agency 
designated  or  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  finds  that,  with  respect  to  money 
paid  to  the  State  out  of  appropriations  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (di,  there  Is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  either — 

"(A)  tibe  applicable  provisions  of  this 
section; 

"(B)  the  State  plan  submitted  under  such 
subsection:  or 

"(C)  applicable  regulations  under  this  sec- 
Uon: 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  notify  such 
State  health  authority,  mental  health  au- 
thority, or  health  planning  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  from  approprlatlong 
tmder  such  subsection  (or  In  his  discretion 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  from  such  appropriations  for  actlvi- 
ties  in  which  there  Is  such  failure) .  until  he 
Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  such 
failure  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  make  no  payment  to  such  State 
from  appropriations  under  such  subsection, 
or  shall  limit  payment  to  activities  in  which 
there  is  no  such  failure. 

"(41    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(Ai  The  term  "nonprofit' as  applied  to  any 
private  agency.  Institution,  or  organization 
means  one  which  is  a  corporation  or  associa- 
tion, or  is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporations  or  associations,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  law- 
fully Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual;  and 

"(B)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  term  'United  States'  means 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

COJCTTNUATION    OF    GRANTS    TO    SCHOOLS    Of 
PUBLIC    KEALTH 

S«c.  4.  Effective  July  1.  1967,  eecUon  309  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •5.000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  pre«M:rlbed  by  regula- 
tions, for  provision.  In  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  public  health  accredited 
by  a  body  or  bodies  recognized  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  of  comprehensive  professional  train- 
ing, specialized  coasultlve  services,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  In  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  In  the  administration  of  State  or  lcx»l 
public  health  programs,  except  that  In  allo- 
cating funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section anaong  such  schools  of  public  health, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  give  primary  con- 
sideration to  the  number  of  federally  spon- 
sored students  attending  each  such  school." 

CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TRAW- 
rNC  or  PtRSONNCL  FOR  ST  ATT  AND  LOCAL 
HEALTH  work;  COOPHLATION  BETWETN  THJ 
3TATTS 

Sk:  5.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1966.  section 
311  Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "311."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  between  the  States 
with  respect  to  comprehensive  and  continu- 
ing planning  as  to  their  current  and  future 
health  needs,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  public  health  services, 
and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  314  ■• 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section  311  oi 
the   Public    Health   Service   Act   U   further 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
The  Surgeon  General  Is  also  authorized  to 
train  personnel  for  State  and  local  health 
work  " 

ETFExrrrvi:   datte  and   repealer 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
3  shall  become  effective  as  of  July  1.  1966. 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  until  July  1.  1967.  In  lieu  of  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  and 
the  provisions  of  subsection  i  g  i  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  such  subsections  id)  and  (e). 
of  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  Effective  July 
!,  1967.  sections  316  and  318  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  are  repealed 

BEORCANIZATION     PLAN 

SK.  7.  The  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reorga- 
nlMtlon  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1966 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  an  administration  proposal  orig- 
mally  providing  a  6-year  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  health  services. 

The  Senate  passed  a  4 -year  version  of 
this  bill  on  October  4.  There  was  not 
time  for  our  committee  to  have  the  full 
hearings  this  subject  needs,  so  this  bill 
was  introduced,  and  as  reported  to  the 
House  today,  follows  the  Senate  bill  very 
closely  except  that  it  pro\1des  authoriza- 
tions only  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
planning  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
both  planning  and  for  formula  grants 
and  project  grants  for  health  services 
in  the  States. 

Existing  authorizations  for  formula 
grants  expire  at  the  end  of  the  current 
Sscal  year,  and  this  bill  extends  this 
authorization  for  an  additional  year, 
and  provides  a  modest  Increase  In  the 
amounts. 

The  bill  also  abolishes  the  so-called 
categorical  formula  grants,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide flexibility  for  the  States  In  deter- 
mining the  type  of  health  services  they 
«111  provide.  It  also  authorizes  project 
grants  to  the  States  for  1968  In  amoimts 
slightly  above  existing  authorizations. 

Our  committee  intends  to  go  into  this 
entire  subject  thoroughly  during  the  next 
Congress.  Pending  that  thorough  study. 
"lis  is  a  stopgap  measure. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  our  com- 
auttee  unanimously  and  we  recommend 
Its  passage  to  the  House. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  vleld 
aiyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  assisted  State  and 
o«al  entliles  in  creating  and  malntaln- 
«8  organizations  to  promote  and  carry 
out  public  health  activities.  The  history 
01  this  effort  goes  back  as  far  as  1918. 
wer  the  years  the  need  for  efforts  in 
2^'  "^^^  and  new  categories  has  re- 
^wd  in  the  piecemeal  addition  of  grant 
w  ^"^  ^  support  State  and  local  ef- 
lons  to  combat  these  additional  diseases 
ana  health  problems.    As  a  result  there 


are  now  16  different  formula  and  project 
grants,  Including  such  categories  as  can- 
cer, dental  disease,  mental  illness,  tuber- 
ciitosls  and  venereal  disease. 

It  has  been  the  feeling  within  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  and  in  the  State  gov- 
ernments that  eventually  these  frag- 
mented efforts  should  be  brought  to- 
gether and  handled  in  a  consolidated 
and  flexible  fashion.  Studies  have  been 
imderway  for  some  years  attempting  to 
visualize  and  work  out  the  details  of 
such  a  consolidation.  To  track  down  the 
various  provisions  of  law  which  support 
these  programs  has  become  very  dlflScult, 
Some  of  them  have  specific  money  au- 
thorizations from  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. Many  of  them  have  open-end 
authorizations  which  leave  the  entire 
matter  of  funding  to  the  appropriations 
process.  This,  in  Itself,  is  bad  business 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  authorizations  under  section  SH'C 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  were  ex- 
tended for  1  year  in  the  amount  of  $60 
million.  This  represented  the  same  au- 
thorization to  be  found  in  the  act  at  that 
time.  It  was  fully  expected  when  this 
extension  was  granted  that  before  the 
89th  Congress  adjourned  a  complete 
study  of  this  situation  would  be  available 
to  assist  the  committee  In  working  out 
an  entirely  new  and  long-range  program. 
Unfortunately,  this  did  not  happen. 

Bills  to  create  such  a  new  program  were 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  eventually  the  other  body  did  come 
forth  with  a  bill  which  would  provide 
money  for  comprehensive  planning  and 
at  the  same  time  authorize  funds  for 
such  a  program  for  a  period  of  4  years. 
By  the  time  this  bUl  reached  the  House 
it  was  entirely  too  late  in  the  session  to 
give  it  adequate  study  and  consideration. 
The  principle  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ing is  good.  The  principle  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  mjrrlad  health  programs  is 
also  good.  We  are  not  ready,  however, 
to  embark  on  a  full  scale  program  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  study  and  considera- 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  the  problems  still  re- 
maining we  find  that  various  segments 
of  the  health  commimity  wish  to  have 
special  recognition.  They  want  varying 
percentages  of  the  funds  earmarked  for 
particular  efforts.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  eliminate. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  brings  to 
the  House  recognizes  the  principles  of 
comprehensive  planning  and  program 
consolidation.  Its  main  thrust,  however, 
is  on  the  plamilng  phase.  It  provides  $9 
million  for  this  year  and  $15  million  for 
next  year  to  promote  and  accelerate  the 
comprehensive  health  plans  of  the  States 
and  other  governmental  entities.  Mean- 
while, it  provides  the  sum  of  $125  million 
to  finance  formula  grants  and  project 
grants  covering  the  categories  now  in 
being.  It  is  In  this  regard  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  present  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional year. 

In  this  manner  we  fervently  hope  that 
great  effort  will  be  made  in  the  States  in 
consultation  with,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of,  local  governments,  professional 
groups,  and  users  of  these  services  to  cre- 
ate comprehensive  plans  for  the  use  of 


health  services.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
these  plans  will  varj'  greatly  from  State 
to  State.  We  cannot  expect  all  plans  to 
be  completed.  A  few  good  examples  of 
plans  to  be  used  under  this  new^  system 
w;ll  be  most  helpful  in  the  creation  of  the 
long-range  legislation  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  consider  at  great  length  be- 
ginning early  next  year. 

Another  issue  was  the  one  example  of 
earmarking  in  the  bill— the  setting  aside 
of  15  percent  of  the  total  funds  for  men- 
tal health  activities.  It  may  seem  like  a 
contradiction.  We  find,  however,  that  at 
the  present  time  42  States  have  separate 
mental  health  organizations  and  public 
health  organizations.  The  reasons  for 
this  development  are  not  particularly 
pertinent  here.  It  is  because  of  this  ex- 
isting situation,  however,  that  the  set- 
aside  seems  to  be  necessary.  The  per- 
centage was  determined  by  comparing 
the  amounts  now  being  spent  in  the  men- 
ial health  area  against  the  total  amounts 
being  spent  for  all  of  these  activities. 
This  issue,  too,  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored during  the  next  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  I  commend  this  leg- 
islation to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  recommend  that  it  be  passed 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers], a  question. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  to  the  ef- 
fect that  in  addition  to  medicine  and 
dentistry  we  can  provide  services  in  the 
healing  arts  insofar  as  the  States  are 
concerned,  will  that  Include  optometry, 
if  in  the  States  they  decide  they  want  to 
spend  some  of  this  money  for  the  train- 
ing of  optometrists? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  I  would  sav  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  in  my  opinion  it  certainly  would, 
and  that  I  am  sure  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee. 

So  long  as  the  program  is  a  public 
health  program  and  conforms  to  regula- 
tions, the  States  may  determine  the  pro- 
grams they  are  to  carry  out.  It  is  a 
State  responsibility. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  trying  to  dictate  to  the  States? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,     That  is  right. 

Mr,  YOUNGER,  We  are  not  trying 
to  dictate  to  the  States  how  this  money 
shall  be  used? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  That  is  correct. 
That  is  one  of  the  big  changes  in  the 
bill  that  we  are  allowing  the  States  more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  money. 

Mr.  YOUNGER,     Thank  you. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  further  thing  I  did  not  mention  In 
my  previous  remarks,  and  that  was  the 
removal  of  the  categorical  limitations  on 
formula  grants.  It  is  our  belief,  and  I 
think  It  has  proved  Itself  out  over  the 
last  few  years,  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  flexibility  in  the  public  health  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  these  States.  By 
removing  the  categorical  grants  we  are 
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nutkuiri  It  U'Ksslbie  fur  the  Slates  to  have 
more  Sexible  pru^rama  We  retained 
the  15  percfM  m:rJmum  for  mental 
health  hoAe'.er  Our  experience  with 
that  pnsrurn  has  been  ^ovxl  In  the  past. 
and  It  'Aa-s  uar  U-p.of  tiiat.  la  this  limited 
area,  we  sr.  /u.d  rt-'.Aln  some  earmarfclng. 
The  whole  jbtH::  •*.;;  be  looked  at  again 
next  y-nr 

Mr  Spt-aJcer.  at  th  j  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemiii  irum  MLvourl  .Mr    Hall). 

Mr  HALL  Mr  rij-waJcer  I  appreciate 
the  KPntienian  yielding  to  me  As  the 
gentleman  said  In  his  r-spondlng  re- 
mark..s  to  tiie  d^stir.ijuUhed  chairman 
from  West  Virginia,  and  Indeed,  as  the 
report  -States,  there  has  not  been  time  for 
full  htari.'.L,'?  I  commend  the  committee 
for  cuttiiifc:  oaclc  and  retrenching  In  lieu 
therto:  a5  much  as  they  have 

Bu:  I  am  concerned  that  hasty  action, 
even  for  a  2 -year  period  for  fiscal  sears 
1967  and  1968,  in  the  amount  of  $154  mll- 
Uon.  might  be  taken  at  a  time  when  we 
are  again,  as  stated  In  the  report,  frag- 
menting the  public  health  concept  of 
State  ar.d  commonwealth  pubttc  health 
service  requi.-e.Tient.s  This  Is  being 
fragmented 

Do  -;::.er  one  of  the  gentlemen,  for  ex- 
ample icn.w  .ibout  the  new  OfBce  of 
Equal  Health  Opportunity  established 
under  t:  •  :  >•  :  .t^rr.pnt  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  W.  ..'iiT'  ' 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  do 
not  have  par'.cular  knowledge  of  that 
myself  Perha;  s  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  cnuld  ir:ve  an  answer  to  that. 
Mr  STAOGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
either 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  S;*-ak--  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  embarrass  the  dls- 
tlngul.'itied  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  but  I  know  that  these 
gentleman  do  not  have  knowledge  of  this 
because  t  was  brought  ti  my  attention 
orUy  ot.  l-^iday  last. 

But  there  has  been  P5tAbll-4h<x!.  w!th- 
oat  congressional  aithnrlzatlnn,  under 
the  Secretary  of  HeiUth  Education. 
and  Welfare,  an  equal  health  opportu- 
nity program  which  is.  first.  rat*-d  as  top 
prlor.tv  In  the  U-S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice at  the  present  time.  and.  second, 
public  .service.-^  have  been  frozen  In  con- 
nection wi'^.  their  clinical  services  and 
State  hf-iilth  department  r^.ated  serv- 
ices. a:.d  t:.::  1  1:.  tiie  Institutes  of 
Health 

I  know  that  this  come.s  as  a  surprise 
and  as  a  .shx-'tc  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstaU'  a:,.l  I- -reign  Commerce.  It  has 
been  relate*!  aid  referred  by  me  to  the 
Subcomm: •■' •■  ■:•.  .^;::Toprtations  only 
beca..i.-.e  ■:.('  See:>-ta:v  ha.«;  failed  to  go  to 
any  congressional  Implem'Tited  funds 
with  wtiich  to  do  tliu  S.I  A  hat  did  It  do 
for  this  purpose?  Oi.f.  they  detailed 
personnel  to  the  OFIIO— the  Office  of 
Equal  Health  Opportunity  from  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  work  in 
clinical  service.-,  the  research  services, 
the  State-related  services,  the  Public 
Health  Service  headq  larters.  the  re- 
gional dlstrlct-s.  And  this  might  be  per- 
fectly all  right,  and  I  presume  that  It  is 
the  opinion  of  counsel  somewhere  in  the 
Department  of  He^th.  Education, 
and    Welfare    that    there    Is    authority 


to  do  this,  but  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  money  to  be  used 
to  flnance  this  program  will  come  out  of 
the  service  agencies,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  National  CoDimlttee  on 
Health,  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services, 
the  Division  of  Hospital  Health,  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health,  until  such 
time  as  they  can  get  it  authorized.  And 
those  detailed  In  there,  whether  on  a 
voluntary  or  Involuntary  basis,  regard- 
less of  their  time  in  service,  regardless 
of  whether  tliey  are  on  clinical  services, 
are  left  dangling,  and  many  of  them  are 
away  on  this  work  for  the  OEHO  as  much 
as  several  months  at  a  time.  I  submit  to 
the  gentlemen  that  the  clinical  services 
and  the  research  services  and  the  funds 
Uierefor  are  being  preempted  and  used 
erroneously  In  this  regard. 

I  certainly  thuik  that  we  should  cur- 
tail such  action  High  ofliclals  includ- 
ing the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  have 
stated  that  this  program  will  go  regard- 
less of  what  effort  the  Congress  makes 
about  It.  Those  who  refuse  asslgrmient 
to  OEHO.  may  resign.  This  reminds  me 
of  what  I  said  before  your  distinguished 
committee  a  year  ago  In  April,  The 
question  is  whether  the  urUformed  UJS. 
Public  Health  Service  will  survive  and 
be  governed  by  professional  people  who 
are  dedicated  to  good  clinical  service  and 
quality  medical  care  In  Government,  and 
whether  this  uniformed  service  that  has 
made  such  a  proud  record  in  the  history 
of  the  merchant  marine  and  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  is  going  to  be  emascu- 
lated and  run  by  social  workers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  American  tra- 
dition must  go.  That  the  status  quo 
must  go;  that  the  Hlppocratlc  oath  of 
physicians  must  go  and  that  they — so- 
cial workers — are  going  to  nm  this  serv- 
ice regardless  of  what  the  Congress  has 
to  say  about  It. 

This  is  ruining  the  morale  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  Indeed  in  many 
areas  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

I  strongly  submit,  and  I  have  here 
supporting  copies  of  the  travel  authori- 
zation for  this  detailed  staff  in  the  OEHO 
sending  people  from  different  existing 
agencies  after  an  "orientation  course" 
In  Dallas,  Atlanta,  or  Kansas  City,  for 
other  communities.  OEHO  priorities, 
guidelines,  evidence  required  for  ade- 
quate hearing,  communltj'  surveys  to  be 
made  by  these  pjeople.  This  long  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  filled  out  and  followed  by 
a  community  profile  to  determine  or 
prove  that  the  man  who  filled  out  the 
Interview  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  telling  the  truth  or  not. 

I  think  I  have  made  my  point.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  simply  want  to  say  when 
your  report  says  that  without  adequate 
hearings  we  are  spending  another  $154 
million  on  a  fragmented  program  and 
we  have  admitted  this  In  the  report  that 
Is  in  front  of  us,  maybe  this  Is  the  time 
for  some  caution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  STAGGERS.  Of  course.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  could  give  me 
the  Information  he  has  with  him.  we  will 
get  a  letter  out  to  the  Department  to- 


morrow and  ask  what  this  Is  all  about 
and  go  into  It  fully.  Of  course,  we  want 
to  know  and  I  think  the  Congress  Aould 
like  to  know. 

But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bill  that  Is  before  us  today.  This  bill  i; 
an  extension  of  authority  provided  by 
laws  passed  In  previous  Congresses.  We 
are  just  trying  to  pass  a  limited  revision 
for  1  year  so  that  we  can  have  adequate 
hearings  next  year. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  certainly  want  to  assure  him 
that  nothing  has  been  closer  to  my  hear. 
than  getting  this  information  here  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  We  would 
have  had  it  up  before  us  on  Friday  had 
it  not  been  necessary  to  meet  in  Joint 
Committee  on  Appropriations  conference, 
with  this  body  and  the  other  body  and 
to  meet  that  afternoon  on  the  same 
subject. 

But  just  to  say  further,  the  report  on 
page  3  says,  for  example,  so  far  as  the 
relation  of  this  bill  to  others  Is  con- 
cerned, that  this  win  permit — or  I  wll. 
read  from  the  report  Itself  on  page  3; 

The  bill  •  •  •  bae  adopted  also  the  provl- 
slona  of  the  Senate  bill  permltUng  the  inter- 
change ot  personnel  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  personnel  of  State  agencies,  and 
the  provUlona  of  the  Senate  bill  authorlzliie 
training  of  personnel. 

So  It  is  not  quite  fair,  is  It,  to  say  that 
It  is  completely  disassociated  so  far  as 
this  bill  Is  concerned  with  the  other  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  bill  does  permit 
interchange  of  health  personnel,  that  is 
true.  I  would  say.  of  course,  that  anj- 
thlng  that  has  to  do  with  health  Is  re- 
lated somewhat  and  there  is  a  relation- 
ship. I  can  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALT.      Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  President's  reorganization  bill  which 
he  sent  down  and  I  believe  was  referred 
to     the     Committee     on     Oovemmen; 
Operations,    in    effect,    eliminated   the 
Surgeon    Gtmeral.    US.    PubUc    Health 
Service,  and  simply  Is  making  that  serv- 
ice another  department  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfa.-^ 
Itself.    That,  of  course,  went  into  effec- 
tive law  under  the  Reorganization  Act  c: 
1949  because  neither  our  committee  nor 
the  other  body  objected  to  It  within  Ihr 
30-day  limitation  after  printing  in  tht^ 
Federal  Register.     It  gives  further  cre- 
dence to  the  control  of  the  Public  Healt: 
Service  by  social  workers  or  an  appointee 
ofBcer  of  a  Cabinet  bureau  rather  tha: 
the  Surgeon  General  or  the  Public  Healt; 
Service  who  as  an  appointee  has  been  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  or  a  separate 
agency  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  finally  -^ 
separate  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  has  been  to  estabUfh 
that  such  has  been  placed  under  a  dif- 
ferent authority  or  a  different  status  c. 
another  commission.     Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 
Mr    STAGGERS      That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.     May  I  say  in  repl; 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Missouri,   that  we  had_  -» 
special  subcominiltee  this  year  on  h^; 
wliich  went  Into  all  aspects  of  the  m'^\ 
In  an  effort  to  come  up  with  some  Kin^ 
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of  recommendations  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  that  agency.  I  wish  that 
I  had  known  about  the  matter  which  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned.  Our  sub- 
committee would  have  been  glad  to  go 
Into  It.  The  report  is  now  ready  for 
printing.  Therefore,  it  Is  impossible  for 
us  to  do  anything  at  this  time. 

But  if  the  gentleman  will  be  so  gxjod 
as  to  give  the  chairman  a  letter,  If  we 
do  not  get  a  solution  to  this.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  take  this  up  in  January 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  wish  I  had  had 
that  report  before  last  Friday  morning 
myself.  I  am  sorry  we  are  acting  on 
legislation  involving  $154  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  before  the  report  is 
printed  of  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

There  is  a  real  question  in  my  mind 
about  whether  it  is  emergency  legisla- 
tion, which  should  come  up  for  consid- 
eration under  the  suspension  of  rules. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  BlNGHAMl. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 
It  marks  another  milestone  in  the  record 
of  thils  Congress  In  the  field  of  health 
care.  Though  not  so  dramatic  as  medi- 
care, nor  so  emotionally  appealing  as  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Facilities  Act 
and  the  allied  health  training  bill,  it  does 
make  a  significant  contribution. 

The  Oill  before  us  today  will  stimulate 
coordinated  community  planning  for 
health  programs  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing Federal  grants-in-aid  for  health  pro- 
grams. This  will  not  only  reduce  over- 
lapping health  programs  on  the  local 
level  and  reduce  the  danger  of  gaps  in 
such  programs,  but  it  will  also  make  it 
more  certain  that  priorities  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  package  of  three  bill.';  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  which  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  a  part.  The  first 
part,  the  allied  health  training  bill,  was 
enacted  by  this  House  in  June  of  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  third  part  of 
this  package,  a  hospital  modernization 
bill,  has  not  even  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  committee. 

The  hospital  modernization  bill  would 
provide  grants  and  low-Interest  loans, 
which  are  desperately  needed  by  hospi- 
tals to  update  their  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Our  hospitals  are  overcrowded 
5Jd  growing  more  obsolete  every  day. 
Scientists  are  making  great  break- 
troughs  in  the  struggle  to  free  man  of 
disease  and  pain,  but  the  dream  of  mod- 
ern medicine  remains  beyond  the  reach 
of  millions  whose  community  hospitals 
lack  the  modern  facilities  to  make  the 
sclentlflc  advances  available. 


Of  all  of  fee  social  services  essential 
in  today's  life.  I  know  of  none  in  greater 
need  in  New  York  City  than  the  hospi- 
tals. I  venture  to  say  that  the  same 
thing  Is  true  In  dty  after  city  across  this 
country.  I  find  It  a  sad  paradox  that  we 
vote  millions  of  dollars  for  research  to 
find  cures  for  Illness  and  enact  programs 
such  as  medicare  to  reduce  the  financial 
barriers  between  the  ailing  and  needed 
medical  treatment,  but  we  fail  to  provide 
the  mcxlern  facilities  and  technology  in 
our  locid  hospitals  which  are  essential  to 
translate  theory  into  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am  reelected,  I  plan 
to  reintroduce  the  hospital  moderniza- 
tion bill  early  In  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
speedy  and  careful  consideration  and 
early  enactment. 

I  coiigratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  great  con- 
tributions they  have  made  in  the  health 
field.  Nonetheless,  I  see  what  remains 
undone  and  its  effect  on  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  and  I  believe  that  we  must 
address  ourselves,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  the  vital  field  of  modernizing  and  ex- 
panding hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  this  discussion.  But 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  raised  a  very  important  point 
when  he  asked  If  this  bill  would  Include 
optometrists.  The  reply  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee  was  that  It  could 
if  the  States  so  desire.  I  think  in  the 
enacting  of  this  legislation  we  should 
make  very  clear  that  we  are  not  here 
today  stamping  Federal  approval  on 
these  various  forms  of  flexibility  in  the 
health  field  which  might  be  proposed  by 
the  States. 

In  other  words,  we  are  establishing 
here  a  maximum  amount  of  States  rights 
in  the  field  of  pubUc  health.  At  the 
Federal  level  all  we  are  doing  is  extend- 
ing this  program  and  giving  it  a  degree 
of  flexibility.  Any  interpretation  beyond 
that  is  the  application  of  this  law  is  not 
justified  here  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
18231  proposes  to  amend  Sections  314, 
316,  and  318  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  achieve  a  more  effective  "Partner- 
ship for  Health" — a  more  dynamic  co- 
operation among  State,  local,  and  Federal 
governments  and  health  authorities  to 
plan,  to  develop  and  to  provide  the  health 
facilities  and  services  which  truly  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  these  amend- 
ments. They  offer  a  realistic  and  work- 
able method  of  overcoming  the  gaps  and 
duplication,  the  fragmentation  and  in- 
equities that  currently  weaken  so  much 
of  health  programing  today. 

These  weaknesses  exist  despite  the 
continuing  efforts  of  States  and  counties 


and  communities  alike  to  achieve  t>alance 
and  comprehensiveness  in  programs  to 
meet  public  health  responsibilities.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  best  of 
these  efforts  have  been  only  partially 
successful. 

The  geographic  and  political  boundary 
lines  which  so  specifically  define  and 
limit  jurisdictional  responsibility  do  not 
define  and,  certainly,  do  not  limit  human 
needs.  The  population  of  a  great  city 
spills  over  its  town  limits  and  spreads  out 
with  no  regard  for  boundary  lines.  This 
fact  complicates  the  organization  of 
health  services,  but  it  does  not  erase  the 
common  need  for  such  services. 

Many  rural  States,  county  after 
county,  sometimes  back  to  back,  have 
neither  the  population  nor  the  resources 
to  permit  comprehensive  health  service 
programs.  This  does  not  obscure  the 
tnath  that  the  citizens  of  these  counties 
stand  just  as  much  in  need  of  such  serv- 
ices as  their  counterparts  in  more  popu- 
lous areas.  It  does  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  coordinated  and  cooperative 
planning  of  ser\1ces  for  broad  areas 
offers  a  practical  avenue  toward  eventual 
solution. 

It  is  this  kind  of  avenue  which  these 
proposed  amendments  are  intended  to 
open  up.  I  think  they  will  accomplish 
just  that.  For  without  going  into  any 
detailed  description  of  their  content — 
that  I  know  is  unnecessary — I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  they  not  only  support 
the  actual  planning  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources, but  establish  and  support  the 
machinery  through  which  the  coordina- 
tion of  planning  can  be  achieved.  The 
amendments  not  only  support  planning 
but  the  development  of  programs  to  de- 
liver services.  They  support  not  only  the 
coordination  of  current  activities  but 
seek  to  stimulate  the  development  and 
testing  of  new  ideas  and  new  methods. 
And  this  is  vital.  For.  if  we  are  to  meet 
today's  health  needs,  we  must  marshal 
current  community  resources  to  meet 
current  needs  while  undertaking  at  the 
same  time  to  plan  and  to  grow  to  keep 
pace  with  future  needs. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  these 
amendments  tailor  Federal  grants  sup- 
port to  the  realities  of  the  modem  com- 
munity and  the  total  health  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  community.  They  will 
stimulate  the  fusion  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  services  into  a 
meaningful  whole — meaningful  not  just 
to  this  individual  or  that  but  to  all  who 
need  health  services. 

This  goal  cannot  be  met  with  continu- 
ation of  the  "many  splintered"  approach 
and  tunnel  vision  that  by  definition 
comes  with  strict  specialization  and  cate- 
gorical emphasis.  Efficiency  Is  w-hat 
these  amendments  mean  to  me.  and 
while  more  efficient  use  of  what  we  have 
may  not  be  the  total  answer,  it  is  clearly 
an  essential  one.  It  is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  using  resources  to  provide  the  same 
services  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 
By  coordinating  our  resources  in  some 
cases,  regrouping  them  in  others,  we  will 
find  new  directions,  new  dimensions,  and 
better  health  services. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  As  early  as 
1949.  the  first  "Hcxjver  Commission" 
pointed  out  that  the  categorical  grants 
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system  makes  It  difficult  for  the  States 
to  balance  their  awn  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative acuvlties  At  fretjU'-nt  intervals 
since  then,  studifs  by  committees  set  up 
at  the  several  l^nrli  and  branches  of  gov- 
emmei'.t  havf  p.ii:;ted  In  the  same  direc- 
tion Again  and  ajijain  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  difficulties  Imposed  by 
the  lack  of  fiexibility  of  categorical 
grants  and  by  '.he  variety  of  formulas 
under  whlcti  they  are  made 

Sixteen  years  a^a  Dr  Joseph  W  Moun- 
tin — a  plonetrT  ;ii  public  health — w -ote, 
"While  acceptin»;  emphasis  on  cateKi>ries 
as  a  neceiisary  transition  from  the 
orthodox  concept  of  public  health  based 
on  er.vlruiime:.:al  sanitation  and  com- 
municable dL>ea.Ne  control  to  the  emerg- 
ing one  ot  persot^.al  health  service.  Irt  us 
ail  recognize  'he  need,  at  some  tlm;.  of 
putting  pub::c  h'cuth  together  a>?aln  " 

We  w:>u^d  ;.r  tjho.v  a'.,  d^ree  thai  most 
of  the  ga;:„<  ■.;;d'.  have  been  made  ir  the 
health  rieiti.s  '■••r  th'^  past  30  yeais  or 
so  were  :na<l  ■  ;» i,s.>!r-,i,-  oy  spt-ciahzauon. 
and  'hat  the  L<i>'v"r:crtl  i<rar;ts  were  a 
refle<".on  of  th.ii  s>'^ia;iza:ion.  But 
morf  and  more  we  are  bemg  forced  to 
face  :*:>■  fact  that  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  .s  frHfc-mfT.tation. 

In  ^pt■ak;.•..^  Defore  the  White  House 
Conf-T'^nce  on  Health  about  this  time 
last  vr-ar  I  said  that  there  is  a  :on- 
nec'.,:  /  ■..-.read  between  all  of  our  many 
and  d.ver^e  efforts  to  protect  the  health 
of  our  people — and  it  is  that  there  exists 
an  Interrelatedness  and  InterdepTid- 
ence  between  every  one  of  them  This  is 
just  another  way  of  agreeing  witl-  Joe 
Mountin  that  the  time  has  come  "to  put 
public  health  -.'^'Tier  again  " 

F^irtherm  ':•■  I  k:.ow  tfiat  this  vi<'W  is 
sharf'd  bv  .'.iai.v  realth  a-uth  unties  who 
have  Mrst  re^^potisioility  fur  admlnliiter- 
ing  health  programs  in  the  States  and 
communities.  I  have  talked  with  many 
of  these  people  on  this  subject,  including 
Dr  Jfxseph  Cannon,  health  dln-ctor 
from  my  uwn  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
In  addition  to  being  daily  involved  ir  the 
business  of  running  a  State  prog, -am. 
Dr  Cannon  participated  in  a  joint  task 
force  involving  six)kesmen  for  the  State 
health  offices,  the  m^-ntal  health  autfior- 
ities.  and  the  Public  Health  Service — a 
tasK  force  charged  with  reviewing  the 
overall  grants  structure  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Many  of  the  basic  i  rtn- 
ciples  ;n  th>^  amendments  before  v>u  to- 
day were  .set  fo:-:h  ;n  th^'  recon^im-^nda- 
tions  of  this  task  force 

Finally,  I  would  say  this  The  rvallne- 
ment  of  services  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive care  focused  on  the  individuai  and 
his  family  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live  will  not  only  prrxluce  better 
heaith  care,  but  it  will  give  us  more  for 
our  money  And  :n  the  long  r.:r.  this 
point  could  easily  be  the  di!Tpr^>:.re  be- 
tween  succes^s    and   failure 

Por  we  are  now  spending  ab<iut  6  per- 
cent of  our  gro«s  national  pr'.x^iuct  on 
health  and  medical  care  Specialists  In 
the  field  estimate  that  it  may  go  as  high 
as  8  or  10  percent  Obviously  there  Is  a 
limit  somewher'- 

These  amendments  provide  a  .'ur.-ia- 
mental  revL><ion  in  the  Federal  approach 
to  support  for  public  health      They  are 


sound  m  pnnoiple  and  vital  to  our  ulti- 
mate success  In  advancing  the  cause  of 
health.  They  deserve  our  wholehearted 
support 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R  18231 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof  > 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Without  objection,  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  iS.  3008 • 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  promote  and  assist  in  the  extension 
and  Improvement  of  comprehensive 
health  plai^ning  amd  public  health  serv- 
ices, to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal  funds  for  such  plan- 
nmg  and  services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  18231  Just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S  3008 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1966" 

Findings   and  E>eclaratlon  of  Purpoae 

S«c  a.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  ful- 
flllnnent  of  our  national  pur[>ose  depends  on 
promoting  and  assuring  the  hl([heet  level 
of  health  attainable  (or  every  person,  in  an 
environment  which  contributes  positively  to 
healthful  Individual  and  family  living:  that 
attainment  of  this  goal  depends  on  an  effec- 
tive partnership.  Involving  cloae  Intergov- 
ernmental collaboration.  oSlctal  and  volun- 
tary efforts,  and  participation  of  individuals 
and  organizations:  that  Pederal  flnanclal  as- 
sistance must  be  directed  to  support  the 
marshaling  of  all  b«Alth  reaource* — national 
State,  and  local — to  assure  comprehensive 
health  services  of  high  quality  for  every  per- 
son, but  without  interference  with  existing 
patterns  of  private  professional  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  healing  arts 

(b)  To  carry  out  •uch  piupoee.  and  recog- 
nising the  changing  character  of  health 
problems,  the  Congress  Qnds  that  conapre- 
hen&lve  planning  for  health  services,  health 
manpower,  and  health  facUltlM  la  essential 
at  every  level  of  government;  that  desirable 
administration  requires  strengthening  the 
leadership  and  capacities  of  State  health 
agencies:  and  that  support  of  health  services 
provided  people  In  their  communities  should 
be  broadened  and  made  more  flexible 

NaUonal  Health  Policy 
Sec  3  In  order  to  aastire  planning  and 
direction  on  the  national  level  leading  to 
the  construction  of  a  national  health  policy, 
the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  during 
the  p«rlod  beginning  July  1.  1966.  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1073.  to  conduct  studies,  re- 
a«axch.  and  Inveatlgatlona  to  e«tablUh  a 
coherent  set  of  national  health  goaU  and 
to  formulate  comprehensive  guidelines  to 
assist  States  In  developing  health  plans  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 


Orants  for  Comprehensive  Health  PlaruunK 
and  Public  Health  Services 

Sec.  4  Section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  {42  VB.C.  248)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Orants  for  Comprehensive  Health  Plannlnsr 
and  Public  Health  Servtcea 

"Grants   to  States   for  comprehensive   State 
health  planning 

"Sec.  314.  (a)(1)  Authorization.— in  or- 
der to  assist  the  States  In  comprehenslvf- 
and  continuing  planning  for  their  curren: 
and  future  health  needs,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Is  autjiorlzed  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1966.  and  ending  June  30.  1972 
to  make  grants  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted, and  had  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General.  State  plans  for  comprehensive 
State  health  planning.  For  the  purposes  0: 
carrying  out  this  subsection,  there  are  here- 
by authortiKd  to  be  appropriated  W.SOO.OOC 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  $5- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3C 
1968,  110.000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1989.  and  for  the  fiscal  yea: 
ending  June  30.  1970. 

"(2)     St  ATX  PLANS  FOR  COMPRXHENSrVE  STATt 

HEAT-TH  pij>.NNiNO. — In  Order  to  be  approved 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  State  plar. 
for  comprehensive  State  health  planning 
must — 

"(A)  designate,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment ot.  a  single  State  agency,  which  may 
be  an  Interdepartmental  agency,  as  the  solo 
agency  for  administering  or  supervising  tli" 
adnUnlstratlon  of  the  State's  health  planalne 
f unctions  under  the  plan; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  health  planning  council,  which  shal: 
Include  representatives  of  State  and  loca 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organization 
and  groups  concerned  with  health,  and  0: 
consumers  of  health  services,  to  advise  such 
State  agency  in  carrying  out  Its  functioDb 
under  the  plan; 

"(C)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  plan 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, are  designed  to  provide  for  comprehen 
slve  State  planning  for  health  8er\'lces  (bott 
public  and  private) .  Including  the  facilities 
and  persons  required  for  the  provision  or 
such  services,  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  State: 

"(D)  pre  vide  for  encouraging  cooperatlvp 
efforts  among  governmental  or  nongovem 
mental  agencies,  organizations  and  groups 
concerned  with  health  services,  facilities,  or 
manpower,  and  for  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  and  similar  agencies,  organlzatlom 
and  groups  In  the  fields  of  education,  welfar? 
and  rehabilitation: 

"(E)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  thf 
funds  paid  under  this  subsection  will  be  used 
to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable 
to  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  available  by  the  State  for  th? 
purpose  of  comprehpn.-ilve  health  plannlnf 
and  not  to  sxipplant  .such  non-Pederal  funds 

"(F)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion ( Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  pwrsonne. 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  thf 
Surgeon  Genera!  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  of- 
fice, and  compensation  of  any  indlvldua: 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods 
as  are  found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan: 

"(Gj  provide  that  the  State  agency  wli: 
nutke  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonablv 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
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eral  finds  neceaaary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

•■(Hi  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  leas  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  subsection  and  submit  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  appropriate  modifications 
thereof; 

■  lit  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection;  and 

■iJi  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
8nd  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

■■i3i(A)  State  allotments. — Prom  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  each 
fiscal  year,  the  several  Suites  shall  be  en- 
titled to  allotments  determined.  In  accord- 
Ance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  and  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
respective  States;  except  that  no  such  allot- 
ment to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  less  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  pursu£int  to 
paragraph  (1).  Any  such  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  by  the  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
the  State's  plan  approved  thereunder,  until 
the  close  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subparagraph  lA)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
»111  not  be  required  by  the  State,  during  the 
period  for  which  It  Is  available,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  allotted  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  by  the  Surgeon  General  from 
ume  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may 
fix.  to  other  States  with  respect  to  which 
such  a  determination  has  not  been  made,  in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such  fiscal 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Surgeon 
Genenil  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  use  during  such  period;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reailotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
ainount  so  reaUotted  to  a  State  from  funds 
lipproprlated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
a  flsc.ll  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  subparagraph  ( A  i  for  such  fiscal 
year 

"i4i  Payments  to  states.— Prom  each 
State  E  allotment  for  a  fiscal  vear  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  shall  from  Ume  to  time 
be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  expenditures 
incurred  during  that  year  or  the  succeeding 
.vear  pursuant  to  its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  subsection.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  sums  the  State  Vk-ill  need 
in  order  to  perform  the  planning  under  Its 
approved  State  plan  under  this  subsection. 
But  ft-ith  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  previously  made  un- 
derpayments or  overpayments.  The  'Federal 
Share'  for  any  State  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  all,  or  such  part  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  may  determine,  of  the  cost  of 
such  planiUng.  except  that  In  the  case  of  the 
illotments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
•>0.  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
>ears.  it  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  cost. 

Project  grants  for  areawlde  health 
planning 
'  ibi   The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized. 
during  the   period    beginning  July    1.    I96fl. 
and  ending  June   30     1972,   to   make,   with 
^Qe  approval  of  the  State  agency  admlnlster- 
•ng  or  supervUlng  the  administration  of  the 
aiaie  plan  approved   under  subsection    (a) 
project  grant*  to  any  other  public  or  non- 


profit private  agency  or  organization  to  cover 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  developing  (and  from  time  to 
tUne  revising)  comprehensive  regional,  met- 
ropolitan area,  or  other  local  area  plans  for 
coordination  of  existing  and  planned  health 
servlcee,  Including  the  facilities  and  persons 
required  for  provision  of  such  services:  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  project  grants  made 
In  any  State  prior  to  July  1,  1968.  approval 
of  such  State  agency  shall  be  required  only 
If  such  State  has  such  a  State  plan  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  grants.  Por  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  •10,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"Project  grants  for  training,  studies,  and 

demonstrations 
"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  also  author- 
ized,  dtirlng  the  period   beginning  July    1, 

1966,  and  ending  June  30.  1972.  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  Institution,  or  other  organization  to 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  training,  studies,  or  demonstrations  look- 
ing toward  the  development  of  Improved  or 
more  effective  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning throughout  the  nation.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•  1,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1967,  •5,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"Grants  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services 

"(d)  (1)   AtTTHOaiZATION  OF  APPEOPRIA- 

TiONs. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, •170,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  •230,700,000  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  make  grants  to  State 
health  or  mental  health  authorities  to  assist 
the  States  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  public  health  services.  Including 
the  training  of  personnel  for  State  and  local 
health  work.  The  sums  so  appropriated  shall 
be  used  for  making  payments  to  States 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  State  plans  for  provi- 
sion of  public  health  services. 

"(2)  State  plans  roR  provision  or  public 
HEALTH  SERVICES. — In  Order  to  be  approved 
tinder  this  subsection,  a  State  plan  for  pro- 
vision of  public  health  services  must — 

"(A)  provide  for  administration  or  super- 
vision of  administration  by  the  State  health 
authority  or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority; 
"(B)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  the  exi>endlture  of  the 
funds  paid  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  (1)  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection  will  be  used  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  providing  and 
strengthening  public  health  services  In  the 
various  polltloal  subdivisions  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  people;  (ill  such 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  Institutions, 
and  organizations,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria which  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
are  designed  to  secure  maximum  participa- 
tion of  local,  regional,  or  metropolitan  agen- 
cies and  groups  In  the  provision  of  such 
services;  (111)  such  funds  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement and,  to  the  extent  practical,  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided  and 
not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds;  and 
(Iv)    public  health  services  under  the  plan 


will  be  established  and  maintained  for  in- 
dividuals confined  to  institutions  for  the 
mentally  111  and  mentally  retarded; 

"(D)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  public 
health  services  under  the  State  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  have  been  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and.  ef- 
fective July  1,  1970,  provide  that  except  to 
the  extent  permitted  in  regulations,  such 
services  will  be  provided  thereunder  only  to 
the  extent  included  In  and  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  so  developed; 

"(E)  provide  that  public  health  services 
furnished  under  the  plan  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, including  standards  as  to  the  scope 
and  quality  of  such  services: 

"(P)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods)  as 
are  found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  prop>er  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan; 

"(G)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
thority or.  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority. 
will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often 
than  annually,  review  and  evaluate  Ita  Stat-e 
plan  approved  under  this  subsection  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Surgeon  General  appropriate  modi- 
fications thereof; 

"(H)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
thority  or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority, 
will  make  such  reports.  Ln  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
req\ilre,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  theret-o  as  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
an  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection;  and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Stirgeon  General  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"i3(  State  allotments. — Prom  the  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provtaions  of 
this  subsection  the  several  States  shall  be 
entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  to  allotmente 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States. 

"|4)(A)  Payments  to  states. — Prom  each 
State's  allotment  under  this  subsection  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  be  paid  the  Federal 
share  of  the  expenditures  Incurred  during 
such  year  under  Its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  subsection.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time  In' advance  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  sums  the  State  will  expend  under 
the  State  plan,  except  that  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  previously  made  underpayments  or  over- 
pa  ymenta  tinder  this  subsection. 

"iB)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State,  expenditures  by 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, be  regarded  as  expenditures  by  such 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(5)  Federal  share. — The  'Federal  share' 
for  any  State  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  than  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  i>er  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  in  no  case  shall  such 
percentage    be   less    than    33  4    peT    centum 
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or  more  trmii  60  ^^  per  o«otuin,  *xid  except 
that  the  Fexierai  »liftre  Tor  the  CommonweUth 
of  Puerto  Rloo,  Guam.  American  Samc«.  *nd 
the  Virgin  I«landa  »hail  b«  66^  p«r  cen- 
tum. 

"16)  DrrxmjiiNATioM  or  ftdiial  sH^axi. — 
The  Federal  shares  shall  be  determined  by 
the  d  ;r<>^'a  Genera;  between  July  1  md 
Septeiiiot-r  1  of  each  .--.ir  m  Lfie  bacU  of  the 
averjt^f    f»;r  capita  ::■■■-      '   each   of   the 

Ht«r«R  ^.•ld  of  the  I':. .■■->.  -•  IV-  'or  the  most 
recen',  viu-  for  whlcn  saiur  i.  •.■  r v  data  are 
avalUh  -  from  the  Departiiu::'  f  ;nmerce. 
»nd  s..  n  determination  shai.  oe  .micluilve 
for  th*  n>ical  year  beginning  on  the  iiext 
July  ;  :  ■•'  >'pulaUoii8  of  the  several  Stitea 
■ha;;  '  -  ■■  .'r.med  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
Bgures  :  '  '.  e  population  of  the  sevsral 
States  1-  I  .n:..e  from  the  Department  of 
Comniervr-. 

"iT  Allocation  or  ruNoa  withiw  thx 
BTATK3  — At  laast  15  per  centum  of  a  SU  tes 
allotment  under  this  subeectlon  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  State  mental  heUth 
authority  for  the  pn.>vl«ion  under  the  S^te 
plan  f  mental  health  services.  At  leas  .  70 
per  centum  of  such  amount  and  at  leas;  70 
per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  a  State'?  al- 
lotment under  this  subsection  shall  be  ax  all- 
able  only  tor  the  provision  under  that  State 
plan  .if  services  in  the  cooomunltles  of  the 
State 

"Proje<-r   grants  for  health  services  develop- 
ment 

"(ei  There  are  authorized  to  be  appprprl- 
ated  »100, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  enUng 
July  30.  1968.  tiaS.OOO.OOO  each  for  the  f  seal 
year  eridlng  June  30.  19«9.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for  granu  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency.  Institu- 
tion, ->r  organl2aitlon  to  cover  part  of  the 
cost  >f  ( 1  I  providing  services  to  meet  heUth 
need.<!  of  limited  geographic  scope  or  of  ipe- 
clallzed  regional  or  national  significance,  (3) 
stlm-ilatlng  and  supporting  for  an  Iritlal 
perltKd  new  programa  of  health  servlcei.  or 
(31  'ir.dert.iltl.ng  studies,  demonstration!,  or 
training  designed  to  develop  new  met:ioda 
or  improve  existing  methods  of  provl  ling 
health  services.  Such  granu  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  clause  ( t)  or  ( 2  >  of  the  preceding 
sentence  with  respect  to  projects  Involving 
the  furnishing  of  public  health  services  3nly 
If  such  services  are  provided  In  accord  inoe 
with  such  plans  as  have  been  developed  pur- 
Buar.t  to  subsection  (a)  and.  effective  July 
1.  19T0,  except  to  the  extent  permitted  In 
regviUtlona.  only  to  the  extent  ruch  serv- 
ices ire  included  In  and  are  furnished  !n  ac- 
ccrda.T-e  with  plans  vo  developed 

"Interchange  of   :*rs.  :.:iel   with  States 

"(fnl)  Por  the  purp.««s  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  Stat.-  -.wfAiJi  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdlvlsl',.n  r  A  Slate,  or  iny  a^eocy 
of  either  of  th^  r  .-►■i;.  -..i.  •.•.^.i^e<l  .1  any  ac- 
UvlUas  related  ■.  r.-'i.'  >x  d-'^.^nated  or 
establl^iieU  pursua:;'  "  s  .  r.p.k.' lif'^^j^i  (A)  of 
paragrapfi  il<  uf  3  .:>f,fc:\  -i.  i  '.fie  term 
'Secretaxy'  me.-ui8  ex  ep:  wnen  ised  m  para- 
graph I  3  I  1  D  I  I  the  .s#<;-r^:arv  of  Healt.1,  Bdu- 
oatl.iii  iiid  We.r.i,rf  n.d  v.-i-  ■.<-nn  Depart- 
ment' riiea;i8  :ae  Dep.ij"  n.e;.  •.  ■'.  Health. 
Kducitlon.  and  Welfare, 

'  2  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  through 
agreements  or  otherwise,  Uj  .irr  Lii<e  for  as- 
signment of  offlrers  and  emp..  yeex  .)f  States 
to  the  Department  and  A.'>*;({-''i'n'.  U)  States 
of  ofB.:ers  and  employees  !;.  •;.>•  :>--pArtment 
engaged  in  work  related  vi  hca.'-,  r  -  work 
which  the  Secretary  detemuiien  *  ..  1  1  ths 
Department  In  more  f *(■■;•.;. e  d ',*-■.■. a.- ^-  '  Its 
responsibilities  In  t  .f"  *.e.d  1'  I'.ealtl.  ,«  au- 
thorized by  law.  In,  :  :  iir.;^  „ -.mprTi:;  r.  xlth 
States  and  the  pre? v. ,^.  n  '.\^:.-\.rX.  .r  .ther 
assistance  Tr.f  o^r'.  h!  .'  a.<«:^'  ::.•■:•  '  any 
officer  ir  emp.  .<"''  ;:.dfr  w.  ■v,-- i.'.n-'-rr.ent 
shall  -Tot  exceed  •,*      v<>.i..-s 

"  1  K  0?T1  ers  i,-,,l  »riip:  'V-«w  ::,  ■;..■  De- 
partme:;t  iis;g:.ed  '-•-  a^y  i*.,t:e  p-;.-su^at  to 
this  s'-iDsectlon  shall   l>e  considered,  during 


such  assignment,  to  b«  (1)  on  deUll  to  a 
regular  work  assignment  In  the  Department, 
or  ill)  on  leave  without  pay  from  thetr  posi- 
tions In  the  Department. 

"(B)  Persons  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  as  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  Department  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  that  the  supervision  of  their 
duties  during  the  period  of  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Involved. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned 
and  on  leave  without  pay — 

"  ( 1 )  If  the  rate  of  compensation  ( Including 
allowances)  for  their  employment  by  the 
State  Is  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing had  they  continued  In  their  regular  as- 
signment In  the  Department,  they  may  re- 
ceive supplemental  salary  payments  from  the 
Department  In  the  amount  considered  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  Justified,  but  not  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  difference  t>etween  the  State 
rate  and  the  Department  rate;  and 

"(11)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law,  but  only  in  circumstances  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  Justify  approval  of  such 
leave. 

Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 
pay  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  be  entitled — 

"(HI)  to  continuation  of  their  Insuranoe 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insiu-ance  Act  of  1954.  and  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959.  so  lor^g  as  the  Dei>artment  continues 
to  collect  the  employee's  contribution  from 
the  officer  or  employee  Involved  and  to  trans- 
mit for  timely  deposit  Into  the  funds  created 
under  such  Acts  the  amount  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributions  and  the  Government's 
contribution  from  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment: and 

"(lv)(I)  In  the  case  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Service,  to  have  their  service 
during  tbelr  assignment  treated  as  provided 
In  section  ai4(d)  for  such  officers  on  leave 
without  pay.  or  (II)  In  the  case  of  other 
officers  and  employees  In  the  Department,  to 
credit  the  period  of  their  assignment  under 
the  arrangement  under  this  sirbsectlon  to- 
ward periodic  or  longevity  step  Increases 
and  for  retention  and  leave  accrual  purposes, 
and.  upon  payment  Into  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  of  the  percent- 
age of  their  State  salary,  and  of  their  sup- 
plemental salary  payments.  If  any.  which 
would  have  been  deducted  from  a  like  Fed- 
eral salary  for  the  period  of  such  assignment 
and  payment  by  the  Secretary  Into  ruch 
fund  of  the  anvount  which  would  have  been 
payable  by  him  during  the  period  of  such 
assignment  with  respect  to  a  like  Federal 
salary,  to  treat  (notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1959.  under  the  head  'CTtvlI  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund')  their  serv- 
ice during  such  period  as  service  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 
except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  his 
beneficiary  may  receive  any  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1956, 
or  the  Federal  {Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1054.  based  on  service  during 
an  assignment  hereunder  for  which  the  of- 
ficer or  employee  or  (1/  he  dies  without  mak- 
ing such  election)  his  beneficiary  elects  to 
receive  benefits,  under  any  State  retirement 
or  Insurance  law  or  f)rogTam.  which  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  determines  to  be 
similar.  The  Department  shall  deposit  cur- 
rently In  the  funds  created  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959.  and  the  clvU  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  respectively,  the  amount 
of  the  Govemnxent's  contribution  under 
these  Acts  on  account  of  service  wltta  respect 


to  which  employee  contributions  are  col- 
lected as  provided  In  subparagraph  (ill)  and 
the  amount  of  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
on  account  of  service  with  respect  to  which 
payments  (of  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  deducted  under  that  Act)  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (Iv)  are  made  to  such  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

"(D)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  leave 
without  pay  (other  than  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Service)  who  suffers  disability 
or  death  as  a  result  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained while  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
during  an  assignment  hereunder,  shall  be 
treated,  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  as  though  he 
were  an  employee,  as  defined  In  such  Act. 
who  had  sustained  such  Injury  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  When  such  person  (or 
his  dependents.  In  case  of  death)  entitled  by 
reason  of  Injury  or  death  to  benefits  under 
that  Act  Is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from  a 
State  for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his 
dependents  In  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  will  receive.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  the 
Injury  or  death,  or  such  further  time  aa  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow, 
and  when  made  shall  be  Irrevocable  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(4)  Assignment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
In  the  Department  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement by  the  State  for  the  compen- 
sation (or  supplementary  compensation). 
travel  and  transportation  exi>ense8  (to  or 
from  the  place  of  assignment),  and  allow- 
ances, or  any  part  thereof,  of  such  officer  « 
employee  during  the  i>erlod  of  assignment. 
and  any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  or  transpwrtatlon 
expenses,  or  allowances, 

••(5)  Appropriations  to  the  Department 
shall  be  available.  In  accordance  with  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regrulatlons 
or,  with  respyect  to  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service,  the  Joint  travel  regulations,  the 
exp>ense8  of  travel  of  officers  and  employee! 
assigned  to  States  under  an  arrangement  un- 
der this  subsection  on  either  a  detail  or 
leave-without-pay  basis.  In  accordance  with 
applicable  law.  orders,  and  regulations,  for 
expenses  of  transportation  of  their  Immedi- 
ate families  and  expenses  of  transportation 
of  their  household  goods  and  personal  effects. 
m  connection  with  the  travel  of  such  officers 
and  employees  to  the  location  of  their  posu 
of  assignment  and  their  return  to  their  offi- 
cial stations. 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Department  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  stibsectlon  may  (A) 
be  given  appointments  In  the  Department 
covering  the  periods  of  such  assignments,  or 
(B)  be  considered  to  be  on  detail  to  the 
Department.  Appointments  of  persons  »c 
assigned  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws.  Persons  so  appointed  IE 
the  Department  shall  be  paid  at  rates  of 
compensation  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  and  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Service  for  the  purposes  of  (A)  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  (B)  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Ufe  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.  or  (C)  unless  their  appointments  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  coverage  in  a  group  health 
beneflu  plan  whose  premium  has  been  paid 
m  whole  or  In  part  by  a  State  contribution 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  BeneflU  Act 
of  1959.  State  officers  and  employees  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Department  without  ap- 
pointment shaU  not  be  considered  to  be 
considered  to  be  offl:ers  or  employees  of  the 
Department,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion ( 7 ) ,  nor  shall  they  be  paid  a  salary  or 
wage  by  the  Service  during  the  period  of 
their  assignment.  The  supervision  of  the 
duties   of   such   persons   during   the  assign- 
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••(7)  (A)  Any 
who  Is  assigned 
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to  the  provision, 
208,  and  209  of  t 
Code. 

•■(B)  Any  Stat 
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Department,  or  ■ 
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though  he  were 
such  Act,  who  1 
In  the  performs 
person  (or  his  de 
entitled  by  reas 
benefits  under  t 
beneflu  from  a  £ 
death,  he  (or  t 
death  I  shall  elec 
celve.  Such  elec 
one  year  after  tt 
further  time  as  1 
for  good  cause  a 
be  Irrevocable  ui 
law. 

"(8)  The  appr 
ment  shall  be  av 
the  standardized 
tlons,  during  the 
in  the  case  of  tra 
of  assignment  or 
ment  of  expense 
signed  to,  or  gl 
Service  under  ai 
subsection. 

"(9)  All  arranf 
tlon  for  asslgnmi 
In  the  Departme 
ments  of  officers 
the  Department  t 
with  regulations 

"(g)(1)  All  rei 
thereto  with  resp( 
subsection  (a)  sh 
tlon  with  a  conf 
planning  agencle 
pursuant  to  subp 
(2 1  of  subeectlor 
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to  States  under  m 
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health  authorltle 
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In  any  way  affect 
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the  agreement,  pi 
regulations  or  a 
authorities  or  age 
sultatlon  Is  requli 

"12)  The  Surgf 
of  any  recipient  o 
may  reduce  the  \ 
by  the  fair  marlte 
supplies  furnlshei 
the  amount  of  th 
expenses,  and  am 
with  the  detail  o 
the  recipient  wh« 
detail,  as  the  cat 
venlence  of  and  a 
Istit  and  for  the  \ 
State  plan  or  tt 
which  the  grant  ■ 
The  amount  bv 
M  reduced  shall  \ 
such  costs  (incl 
equipment  and 
General,  but  shs 
°Unlng  the  Fedei 
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utloQ«  ar«  col- 
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I  commissioned 
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ment  may   be   governed    by   agreement   be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  State  Involved. 

"(7)  (A)  Any  State  officer  or  employee 
who  Is  assigned  to  the  Department  without 
appointment  shall  neverthe!e.s.s  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  203.  205,  207. 
208.  and  209  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(B)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who  Is 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Department,  or  who  Is  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment without  appointment,  vmder  an 
arrangement  under  this  subsection,  and  who 
suffers  disability  or  death  ;is  a  result  of  per- 
sonal injury  sustained  while  In  tlie  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  during  such  assignment 
shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
though  he  were  an  employee,  af  defined  In 
such  Act,  who  had  su.stalncd  such  Injury 
In  the  performance  of  duty.  When  such 
person  (or  his  dependents.  In  case  of  death) 
entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death  to 
benefits  under  that  Act  la  also  entitled  to 
benefits  from  a  State  for  the  same  Injury  or 
death,  he  (or  his  dependents.  In  case  of 
death  I  shall  elect  which  benefits  he  will  re- 
ceive. Such  election  shall  be  made  within 
one  year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or  such 
further  time  aa  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
lor  good  caubc  allow,  and  when  made  shall 
be  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

"(8)  The  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  available.  In  accordance  with 
the  standardized  Government  travel  regula- 
tions, during  the  period  of  assignment  and 
in  the  case  of  travel  to  and  from  their  places 
of  assignment  or  appointment,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  travel  of  persons  as- 
signed to,  or  given  appointments  by,  the 
Service  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subsection. 

"^9)  All  arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  assignment  of  officers  or  employees 
In  the  Department  to  States  or  for  assign- 
ments of  officers  or  employees  of  States  to 
the  Department  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"General 

"(g)(1)  All  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  with  respect  to  grrants  to  States  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  conference  of  the  State  health 
planning  agencies  designated  or  eetabllshed 
pursiiant  to  subparagraph  (A»  of  paragraph 
(2 1  of  subsection  (ai  All  regulations  and 
amendments  thereto  with  respect  to  grants 
to  States  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  made 
after  con.sultatlon  with  a  conference  of  State 
health  authorities  and.  In  the  case  of  regu- 
lations and  amendment*  which  relate  to  or 
In  any  way  affect  grants  for  services  or  other 
activities  In  the  field  of  mental  health,  the 
Sute  mental  health  authorities  In.<;ofar  as 
practicable,  the  Surgeon  General  Bhall  obtain 
the  agreement,  prior  to  the  l.wu.ince  of  such 
regulations  or  amendments,  of  the  State 
authorities  or  agencies  with  whom  such  con- 
sultation Is  required. 

"12)  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  request 
of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  thl.s  section, 
nwy  reduce  the  payments  to  .«uch  recipient 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  any  equipment  or 
supplies  furnished  to  such  recipient  and  by 
the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances,  traveling 
expenses,  and  any  other  costs  In  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to' 
toe  recipient  when  such  furnLshlng  or  such 
iletall,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  for  the  con- 
venience of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recip- 
ient and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
State  plan  or  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  grant  under  this  section  is  made. 
The  amount  by  which  such  payments  are 
80  reduced  shall'  be  available  for  pa>-ment  of 
such  costs  (Including  the  costs  of  such 
equipment  and  supplies  i  bv  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  shall,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
•mnlng  the  Federal  share  xnider  subsection 
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(a)  or  (d),  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  State. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  health  authority  or,  where  appro- 
priate, the  mental  health  authority  of  a 
State  or  a  State  health  planning  agency  des- 
ignated or  established  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  finds  that,  with  respect  to  money  paid 
to  the  State  out  of  appropriations  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (d),  there  Is  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  either — 

"(A)  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  State  plan  submitted  under  such 
subsection:  or 

"(C)  applicable  regulations  under  this 
section; 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  notify  such  State 
health  authority,  mental  health  authority, 
or  health  planning  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  further  payments  'Rill  not  be  made 
to  the  State  from  appropriations  under  such 
subsection  (or  In  his  discretion  that  further 
pa;rment8  will  not  be  made  to  the  St«ite  from 
such  appropriations  for  activities  In  which 
there  Is  such  failure).  tintU  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  such  failure. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  make  no  payment  to  such  State  from 
appropriations  under  such  subsection,  or 
shall  limit  payment  to  activities  in  which 
there  Is  no  such  failure. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(A)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion means  one  which  is  a  corporation  or 
association,  or  Is  owned  and  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  corporations  or  associations, 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual;  and 

"(B)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
or  Columbia;  and  the  term  'United  States' 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Continuation  of  Grants  to  Schools  of  Public 
Health 

Sec.  5.  Effective  July  1.  1967.  section  309  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated *5.000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations, for  provision,  In  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  public  health  ac<:red;ted 
by  a  body  or  bodies  recognized  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  of  comprehensive  professional 
training,  specialized  consultive  services,  and 
technical  Eisslstance  In  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  In  the  administration  of  State 
or  local  public  health  programs  except  that 
In  allocating  funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  among  such  schools  of  public 
health,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  number  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  students  attending  each 
such  school." 

Continuation  of  Authorization  for  Training 

of  Personnel  for  State  and  Local   Health 

Work;  Cooperation  Between  the  States 

Sec.  6.  (a)    Effective  July  1.  1966.  section 

311    of    the    Public    Health    Service    Act    Is 

amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "ail."  and 

by  adding  at  the  end   of  such  section  the 

following  new  subsection : 

'"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  bet.ween  the  States  with 
respect  to  comprehensive  and  continuing 
planning  as  to  their  current  and  ftiture 
health  needs,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  public  health  services. 


and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  314."' 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1967.  section  311  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Surgeon  General  is  also  authorized  to  train 
personnel  for  State  and  local  health  work." 

Effective    Date  and  Repealer 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
4  shall  become  effective,  and  section  318  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be  re- 
pealed, as  of  July  1,  1966.  except  that  the 
pro\islons  of  sections  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  until 
July  1.  1967.  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e),  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  such 
subsections  (d)  and  (e) ,  of  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  Effective  July  1.  1967.  section  316  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  rei>ealed. 

Grants  for  Initiating  Services  at  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities 

Sec.  8.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  I,  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D — Grants  jor  costs  of  initiating  serv- 
ices in  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
duties 

"Authorization  of  Grants 
"Sec.  141.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  institutions  to  Initiate,  extend, 
and  Improve  services  In  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  principally  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  particular  community 
or  communities  in  or  near  which  the  fa- 
cility Ij  situated,  the  Secretary  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
make  grants  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  under  section  144)  of  provid- 
ing services  in  such  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

"In  making  such  grants  after  June  30. 
1968.  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
new  or  expanded  services  part  of  the  cost  of 
which  win  be  borne  out  of  State  or  local 
public  funds. 

"Applications   and   Conditions  for  Approval 

"Sec.  142.  Grants  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  any  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded may  be  made  only  upon  application, 
and  only  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
which  owns  or  operates  the  facility; 

"(2)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
faculty  will  provide  principally  for  persons 
residing  In  a  particular  community  or  com- 
munities In  or  near  which  such  facility  la 
situated,  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  basic  and 
necessary  services  for  the  mentally  retarded; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
tj-pes  of  services  to  be  supported  are  not 
sufficiently  available  in  other  facilities  in 
said  communities; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that,  with 
respect  to  the  particular  type  or  t\-pe8  of 
service  to  be  so  assisted.  Federal  financial 
assistance  Is  not,  in  fact,  available  to  the 
applicant  under  any  other  Act  (or  portion 
thereof)  which  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  for  any  period 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for  men- 
tal retardation  services  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  services  described  in  paragraph 
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(3)  of  this  9  :ru»e>  •.l.ir;  ar.:l  will  In  no  f.enl 
•uppl&nt  such  State,  Icx'i.  and  other  con- 
FederaJ  .'unds,   and 

"(8)  in  the  cas*  ■>{  w.  applicant  '.n  *  -^ -ale 
wtxlch  haa  in  existence  a  State  p:*.'!  rela  :ag 
to  the  provHlm  of  services  for  the  mentally 
ret*rde<l  'he  ^ervlcee  t<i  be  provided  by  the 
facility  are  ?oRaisti>r.t  with  the  plan, 

■  Payments 

•Stc-  :4,f  Payment  of  grant*  under  thla 
ptLTt  may  be  made  rafter  neceeaary  adju*t- 
ment  in  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  relmbtixsement,  and  on  such  terma 
and  conditions  and  In  «uch  lnataUmenti>,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 
BeKulatlooa 

"Sat-  144  The  Secretary  shall  preecrtbe 
general  regulations  cuncernlng  the  eligibility 
of  facilities  imder  thla  part,  determination  of 
eligible  coets  with  respect  to  which  granu 
may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
(Includlne  thn«ie  specified  In  section  143  for 
approving  ipplicatlona  under  this  part. 

"Payments  under  this  part  with  respe<  t  to 
any  proje^-t  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  not 
to  excr^^<i  f. ve  years  beginning  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  flscal  year  for  which 
any  payment  Is  made. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Sk  14^  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlat<?d  11.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  17.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19<J8.  H3.000.000  !ach 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1W8.  and 
for  the  ftsca;  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part." 

Definition  of  Construction 

Sic  S  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Mental  RetardaUon  I'acllltlea 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  '^on- 
structior.  .\  ■  '  :>^J  3-'  amer.ded  are 
amende^l  t-    r^  t-l   i-^  '  '..  'Ws 

■'(e  r.-.e-T:;.  ':..^•.-■.Jct^on■  Includes  con- 
struct; r.  .'  .f*  o'.;. dings.  acqulalUcn  of 
exlstmii  buildings,  and  expansion,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of  such  new, 
newly  acquired.  ezpcLnded.  remodeled,  altered, 
or  renovated  buildings. 

"  ( f  I  The  term  coet  of  oonstrucUon'  In- 
cludes the  coet  of  architects'  feee  an<l  ac- 
quisition of  land  in  connection  with  con- 
struction, but  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
ofT-slte  Improvements  " 

Sec  10  The  .Mental  Retardation  PadUtles 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struct! in  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end   thereof  the  following 

"rm  K  r«*iNi.No    or    physical    mocAToaa 

A.No    »F'  Rr.ATiON    pcaaONNEi.    fob    MCNTM-I.T 

RETtRDCI)    A.ND    OTHE«    HANDICAPPED    CHrLDaEN 

"Gr.iiU.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec  501  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  m.aJte  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
Instltuti.ina  .■'.  r..,{.^>-.'  .ejiTT.in^  t  ^.'Wl.st  them 
In  provld;:.j{  pr  .Vsb:  ui.v;  ir  •id.iu.ie<l  train- 
ing for  ;>ersoii.'.e.  ■;:;,(  v.^r'1  r  ;r-;,ir'.ng  to 
engage  ::.  'rnp.  ■,::./•:.'  t.s  ;>r.;,s;  <i.  ft  :cators 
or  recreat.  .[.  ■j^r'*.  .i.-.f.  :  r  :!if:.tti.,  ■.  .-etarded 
and  oth>T  -.h:  I  i;';f"l  hi.J.-fr.  r  i.~  super- 
visors of  .su>  .'1  p*r»i  r;nel,  <r  eiiija^ed  r  pre- 
paring ti>  eiSiCa^'  :•.  reseaj-ch  .T  •-^.■:..:.^  [n 
fields  related  to  the  physical  education  or 
recreation  of  such  children 

"  t  b  )  Pur  the  purpose  of  making  the  granta 
authorized  under  subaectlon  a  i .  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30  1j68  »I. 000. 000.  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  Ji:;e  30  1989  and  for  the 
OacaJ  year  endiiig  June  30  1970,  $3,000,000 
each  -Any  sursui  Appropnate<l  f'>r  any  such 
fVacal  year  and  n  't  >bligate<l  be f  ire  the  end 
thereof  shail  .'en. a-:,  available  '.  jt  the  suc- 
ceeding fisciLi  year  f  <r  t.he  pu.-p<««  for  which 
appropriated 


Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  In 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for 
Mentally  Retarded  and  other  Handicapped 
Children 

"Sec  503  (a)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  •1,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  »1.500,000.  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States. 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  or  research  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, for  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  children  with  specific  or 
serious  learning  disabilities,  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  or  modified  physical 
education  and  recreation  activities  to  en- 
hance their  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 

"••(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  In  Installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  panels  of  experts  who  are  competent 
to  evaluate  various  types  of  research  or  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section,  and 
shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  one  such  panel  before  making  any  grant 
under  this  section. 

"Advisory  Committee 

"SBC.  603.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  conunlttee  which  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  relating  to  the 
administration  of  this  title.  Seven  members 
of  such  committee  shall  be  Indlvidtials  from 
the  field  of  physical  education,  five  members 
thereof  shall  be  individuals  from  the  field 
of  recreation,  and  three  members  thereof 
shall  be  individuals  with  experience  or  spe- 
cial Interest  In  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  or  other  handicapped  children. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  one  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  to  serve  as  the  chairman  thereof. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  members  of  any  panel  app>olnted  pur- 
suant to  section  503(b| ,  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  such 
oomxnlttee  or  such  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  p>er  day. 
Including  travel  time:  and.  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  S  of  the 
Administrative  Kzpwnses  Act  of  1946  (S  T7.S.C. 
73b-3)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

"Delegation   of   Functions 
"Sec    504    The  Secretary  Is  authorized   to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Reorganization  Plan 
Sec    11    The  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  u  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stagcbss  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  provisions  of  H.R    18331.  Just  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
TTie  Senate  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 


and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


DISASTER  RELli.>  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(3.  1861),  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  a  further  committee  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S. 1861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1966". 

DEFTNrTlON 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"major  disaster"  mwins  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
In  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  30,  1950.  as  amended 
(43   use.   1855-1856g) 

rSDEKAL    LOAN    ACJVSTMBNTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Where  such  action  Is  found  to 
be  necessary  because  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  the  property,  or  Impairment  of 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  system,  of  bor- 
rowers under  programs  administered  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  result- 
ing from  a  major  disaster,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  adjust  and  to  re- 
adjust the  schedules  for  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  loans  to  such  borrowers, 
and  to  extend  the  maturity  dates  of  such 
loans  to  a  period  not  beyond  forty  years  from 
the  dates  of  such  loans.  The  authority 
herein  conferred  Is  In  addition  to  the  loan 
extension  authority  provided  In  section  12  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obligation  which  Is  held  by 
him  In  connection  with  any  loan  made  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  Its  predecessor  In  Interest,  or 
which  Is  Included  within  the  revolving  fund 
for  liquidating  programs  established  by  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1955.  where  he  finds  such  refinancing  neces- 
sary because  of  the  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age to  property  or  facilities  securing  such 
obligations  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 
The  Interest  rate  on  any  note  or  other  obliga- 
tion refinanced  under  this  subsection  may  be 
reduced  to  a  rate  not  less  than  (I)  a  rale 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
average  maturity  of  such  note  or  other 
obligation,  adjusted  to  the  necu-est  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  (11)  not  to  exceed 
2  pier  centum  per  annum,  and  the  term  there- 
of may  be  extended  for  such  period  ».i  will 
provide  a  maturity  of  not  to  exceed  forty 
years.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  sus- 
pension in  the  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest charges  on,  and  an  additional  exten- 
sion In  the  maturity  of.  any  such  loan  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  financial  hardship. 

(ci  Section  1820  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fi  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
refinance  any  loan  made  or  acquired  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  when  he  finds  such 
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rfflnancing  necessary  because  of  the  leas. 
destruction,  or  damage  to  property  MCtutng 
such  loan  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster 
as  determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governmenta 
in  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  30.  1960,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g).  The  Interest  rate  on 
ioy  loan  refinanced  under  this  subsection 
may  be  reduced  to  a  rate  not  less  than  (1) 
n  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  average  maturity  of  such  loan, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  ons-elghth  of  1  per 
(•entum.  less  (11)  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum 
per  annum,  and  the  term  thereof  may  be 
extended  for  such  period  iis  vrtll  provide  a 
maturity  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years;  except 
that  the  Administrator  may  authorize  a  sus- 
pension in  the  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest charges  on,  and  an  additional  exten- 
sion In  the  maturity  of,  any  such  loan  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  tf  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  financial  hardship." 

TTDDUL     HOUSING      ADMINISIHATION INSITBKD 

DISASTER    LOANS 

SK.  4.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"family  displaced  from  an  urban  renewal 
area  or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action", 
"families  displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas 
or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action",  and 
"families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other 
governmental  action"  each  place  they  appear 
m  subsections  (a),  (d)(2),  (d)(3)  (111),  (d) 
i6)  and  (f),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
u  appropriate,  "displaced  family"  or  "dis- 
placed families". 

(b)  Section  32Ufl  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "As  used  In  this  section 
the  terms  'displaced  family'  and  'displaced 
families'  shall  mean  a  family  or  families  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  area,  or  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action,  or  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  In  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  piu-poses'.  approved  September  30, 
1850.  as  amended    (42   US  C    1855-1855g) ." 

^SSm-ANCX  TO  FARMERS  IN   MAJOB  DISASTER 

AREAS 

Sic  5  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  make  grants  to  farmers  to  replace  In- 
come-producing livestock  which  are  Injured 
or  killed  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  oc- 
curring before  January  1,  1969,  and  Income- 
producing  growing  crops  (including  timber) 
which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  ae.  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster  occurring  before  January 
1.  ISas,  In  the  event  and  to  the  extent  that 
he  finds  a  fanner  Is  unable  to  qualify  for 
ioana  to  replace  llvestcxik  or  growing  crops 
iMt  as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  and  that 
laniraace  against  such  loss  of  livestock  or 
growing  crops  was  not  available  at  reasonable 
rates. 

(bi  Tlie  amount  of  the  grant  authorized 
under  this  section  m  the  c&sf  of  any  farmer 
•or  Ineome-produclr^  livestock  or  growing 
ffops  shall  not  exceed  an  nmouiit  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  eqoial  to  two- 
'^da  of  the  value  of  the  livestock  or  grow- 
ing crops  destroyed  and  In  no  event  shall 
'he  amount  of  any  such  grant  in  the  case 
°'  any  farmer  exceed  » 10,000. 

If)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Impose 
«uch  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  on 
the  making  of  such  grants  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes 
Of  thu  section. 


WAaivxKae 

Smc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  utilize  or  to  make  available  to  other 
agencies  the  facilities  of  the  civil  defense 
communications  system  established  and 
maintained  pursuant  to  section  201(c)  of 
the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2281(c)),  for  the 
purpose  or  providing  needed  warning  to 
governmental  authorities  and  the  civilian 
population  In  areas  endangered  by  imminent 
natural   disasters. 

ASStSTAMCB   TO    TJNrNCORPORATED    COMMUNITIES 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855),  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
section  2(e)  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  Includes  any  rural  community  or  un- 
incorporated town  or  village  for  which  an 
application  for  assistance  is  made  by  a  State 
or  local  government  or  governmental  agen- 
cy". 

(b)  Section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  In  areas  which  have  stiflTered  major 
dlMMters  the  Secreiary  is  authorlBed,  without 
regard  to  the  annu.al  grant  limitation  in  sub- 
section (a)(2),  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
associations,  Including  oorporatlons  not  op- 
erated for  i»oflt  and  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies,  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
lmprovemjen.t,  replacement,  or  extension  of 
waste  disposal  systems  and  other  public 
facilities  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
a  major  disaster  providing  for  community 
services  in  rural  areas,  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  acUckn  is  necessary  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  community  or  a  portion 
thereof  damaged  by  a  disaster,  and  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  reptalr,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  waste  disposal  systems,  water  sys- 
tems, and  other  public  facilities  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  pro- 
viding for  community  eervicee  in  these  areas 
in  ahy  case  In  which  repayment  of  a  loan 
for  such  purposes  from  income  would  re- 
quire a  charge  for  such  service  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  a  majority  of  the  ixsers  who  might  be 
served  thereby  to  pay  such  charges  and  if 
such  charge  would  exceed  cost  of  such  serv- 
ices In  compiarable  communities  in  the 
State." 

HIGHER     EDUCATION     rACtLITIES     ASSISTANCrE     IN 
DISASTEK    AREAS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  701-757)  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  last  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"HIGHER    EDUCATION    FACILITIES    CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE    IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

"Sue.  406.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  that  a 
public  institution  of  higher  education  Is  lo- 
cated in  whole  or  in  part  within  an  area 
which,  before  July  1,  1967,  has  suffered  a 
disaster  which  is  a  'major  disaster'  ae  defined 
in  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30 
1950  (42  U.8.C.  1866a(a)),  and  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  with  respect  to  such 
public  institution  of  higher  education  that — 
"(1)  the  academic  facllltlee  of  the  insti- 
tution have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  disaster; 

"(2)  the  institution  is  exercising  due  dili- 
gence in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  resto- 
ration or  replacement  of  the  facilities;   and 

"(3)  the  Institution  does  not  have  sufD- 
cient  funds  available  to  It  from  other  sources. 


incltidlng  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  the 
faculties,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  or 
replacement  of  the  academic  facllltlee  so 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  additional 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  the  Institu- 
tion to  carry  out  construction  necessary  to 
restore  or  replace  the  facilities,  upon  such 
terms  and  in  such  amount*  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest; but  such  additional  assistance,  plus 
the  amount  which  he  determines  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  institution  from  other  sources, 
including  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  the 
facilities,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  academic  facilities  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damagfed  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
assistance  provided  to  a  public  institution  of 
higher  education  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  may  provide  funds  to  such  in- 
stitution in  an  amount  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  replace  equipment,  maintenance 
supplies,  and  instructional  supplies  (includ- 
ing books,  and  currtcular  and  program  ma- 
terials) destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster,  or  to  lease  or  otherwise 
provide  (other  than  by  acquisition  of  land  or 
construction  of  academic  facilities)  such  fa- 
cilities needed  to  replace  temporarily  those 
academic  facilities  which  have  been  made 
unavailable  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  or 
both. 

"(c)  In  any  ca-se  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Commissioner,  disaster  assistance  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  repayable  advance  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  considers 
to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

"(d)  There  arc  nereoy  authonzed  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a  public 
institution  of  higher  education  for  academic 
facilities  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (b)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  is  submitted  through  the 
appropriate  State  commission  and  is  filed 
v.'lth  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  In  determin- 
ing the  order  in  which  such  applications  shall 
be  approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  financial  needs 
of  the  institutions  which  have  submitted  ap- 
provable  appUcatlons.  No  payment  mav  be 
made  under  subsection  lai  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  commission,  that  the  project  or  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  it  is  made  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans,  sub- 
mitted under  section  105(a),  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  All  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate' State  com- 
mission. 

"(f)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  a  public  institution  of  higher  education 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  paid  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in 
such  installmenu  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine.  Any  funds  paid  to  an  institu- 
tion which  are  not  expended  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Treastiry  of  the  United 
States. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  is  deemed  to 
be  a  public  institution  of  higher  education' 
If  the  institution  is  under  public  supervision 
and  control." 

( b)   Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended    (15    VSC.    636 1,    is    amended    by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(e)    In    the    administration    of    the    dis- 
aster loan  program  under  subsection  (b)  (1) 
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of  ciilA  section.  In  the  caae  of  propert7  loaa 
or  damatre  na  bl  r«ault  of  a  dUaster  wbloii  I* 
a  "maior  disaster'  aa  defined  tn  ««cUod  a(a) 
of  the  A  •*,  r  September  30,  1860  (43  DSC. 
1855  Ai  ) .  the  Small  Bualnoas  Administration, 
to  the  extent  such  looa  or  damage  is  not 
compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise, 
may  lend  to  a  privately  owned  college  or  uni- 
versity without  regard  ^  whether  ttie  re- 
quired financial  assistance  Is  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  sourcea.  and  may  waive 
interest  payments  and  defer  principal  pay- 
ments on  such  a  loan  for  tiie  first  tkree 
year?  of  the  term  of  the  loan." 

PaiORITT    TO    CDlTAtN    APPUCATIONS   rOB    ITTBUC 

r*cn,rrT  and  ptjblic  hoosino  AasisTANcx 

Ucc  9.  In  the  proceaaing  of  applications 
for  <kasistance — 

I  I)  under  utle  II  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1953.  or  any  other  Act  providing 
asB'stance  for  the  repair,  construction,  or 
eit«?ruiion  of  public  facilltlea; 

I. 'I  under  the  United  States  Housiig  Act 
of  1337  for  the  provision  of  low-rent  houa- 
in>?; 

i)  under  section  703  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  ij54  for  assistance  In  public  works  plan- 
nirii?; 

I  4  I  under  section  702  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  I>evelopment  Act  of  1985  providing 
for   grants  for  public  facUitlee;    or 

(5i  under  section  306  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
pr!<  rity  and  immediate  consideration  shall 
be  <lven.  during  such  period  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  by  proclamation  prescribe,  to  ap- 
plications from  public  bodies  situated  In 
maj  >T  disaster  areas. 

aXSTOSATlON  or  PTJBiac  FACXUTrCS 

Sec  10.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
app.'oprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
•ttxy  to  reunourse  noi  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  eligible  coets  incurred  to  repair, 
restore,  or  reconstruct  any  project  of  a  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  local  government 
agency  for  flood  control,  navigation.  Irri- 
g»ttoD.  reclamation,  public  power,  sewage 
twatment.  water  treatment,  watershed  de- 
▼aloftment.  or  airport  construction  which 
w»m  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  and  of  the  resulting  addi- 
tional eligible  coets  Incurred  to  complete 
any  such  facility  which  was  In  the  process 
of  construction  when  damaged  or  destroyed 
M  a  result  of  such  major  disaster  Eligible 
ooata  are  defined  to  mean  those  coets  deter- 
miiMd  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gmcy  Planning  as  incurred  or  to  be  incurred 
In  (1)  restoring  a  public  facility  to  substan- 
tially the  same  condition  as  existed  prior  to 
the  damage  resulting  from  the  major  dls- 
Mter.  and  i2i  completing  construction  not 
performed  prior  to  the  major  disaster  to  the 
extent  the  increase  of  such  costs  over  original 
construction  coets  U  attributable  to  changed 
conditions  resulting  from  the  major  disaster. 
BeUnbursement  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  the  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
other  local  governmental  agency  which  Is 
constructing  the  public  facility  or  for  which 
It  is  being  constructed,  except  that  if  the 
economic  burden  of  the  eligible  costs  of  re- 
pair, restoration,  reconstruction  or  comple- 
tion is  Incurred  by  an  individual,  partner- 
■blp,  corporation,  agency,  or  other  entity 
(etber  than  an  organization  engaged  In  the 
boalness  or  insurance),  the  Sute.  county, 
municipality,  or  other  local  governmental 
agency  shall  reimburse  such  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  agency,  or  other  entity 
not  to  exceed  80  per  centnm  of  those  costs 
Mlglble  coets  shall  not  include  any  costs 
for  which  relmburaement  is  received  pur- 
suant to  insurance  contracts  or  otherwise 
by  the  party  incurring  the  economic  harden 
ot  such  costs. 

otrpucATioN  or  binzftts 
Sac.   11    The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  government  adminis- 


tering any  program  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  persona,  business  concerns,  or 
other  entities  suffering  losses  as  the  result 
of  a  major  disaster  shall  administer  such 
program  In  a  manner  which  will  assure  that 
no  such  persons,  concern,  or  other  entity 
will  receive  such  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  part  of  such  loss  as  to  which  he  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  under  any  other 
such  program. 

KXTSNSIONS    or   TIMK    IN    PTTBUC   LAND    MATTCaS 

Sac  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
application  therefor,  is  authorized  to  grant 
an  extension  of  time  to  the  holder  of  any 
lease,  license,  permit,  contract  or  entry  issued 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  major  disaster  has  impeded  timely 
fulfillment  of  requirements  and  such  relief 
will  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  another  party. 

cooaoiNATioN  or  crrorr 
Sac.  13  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  shall  plan  and 
coordinate  all  Federal  programs  providing 
assistance  to  persons,  business  concerns,  or 
other  entitles  suffering  losses  as  the  result  of 
a  major  disaster,  and  shall  conduct  periodic 
reviews  (at  least  annually)  of  the  activities 
of  State  and  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
to  assure  maximum  coordination  of  such 
programs,  and  to  evaluate  progress  being 
made  in  the  development  of  State  and  local 
organizations  and  plans  to  cope  with  major 
disasters.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  relieve  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  any  function,  duty,  or  re- 
sponsibility vested  In  him  by  any  provision 
of  law. 

DISAam  ASSiaTANCB  BTtrOT 

Sac.  14.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  affected  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  additional  or  Improved  air  operation 
facilities  are  needed  to  provide  Immediate 
effective  action  to  prevent  or  minimize  loss 
of  publicly  or  privately  owned  property  and 
personal  injury  or  death  which  could  re- 
sult from  forest  fires  or  grass  fires  which  are 
or  threaten  to  become  major  disasters.  The 
study  and  Investigation  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  need  for  new  or  Improved  air- 
ports, heliports,  or  hellspots  at  specific  lo- 
cations where  present  transportation  facili- 
ties are  inadequate  to  provide  for  Inunedlate 
and  effective  action  In  case  of  forest  fires  or 
grass  fires: 

(3)  the  need  for  additional  or  improved 
material,  equipment  (Including  aircraft)  and 
personnel  at  specific  locations  to  provide  for 
Immediate  and  effective  action  in  case  of 
forest  fires  or  grass  fires:  and 

(3)  the  estimated  cost  of  providing  such 
new  or  Improved  air  operation  facilities  (in- 
cluding additional  or  Improved  material, 
equipment,  and  personnel)  at  each  specific 
location. 

Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  shall  report  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  and  investigation  to  the 
Congress  together  with  his  recommendations 
for  an  action  program.  Including  an  equitable 
plan  for  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. 

arrtciivB  oat« 

Sec  15  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  major  disaster  occurring  after  October  3. 
10«4. 


With  the  following  further  committee 
amendment: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  39.  strike 
out  section  6  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  need  for  this  bill  can  be  traced  ir. 
chronicles  as  old  as  recorded  times  and 
as  recent  as  last  Saturdays  headlines. 

For  a  full  week  this  month,  our  south- 
em  tier  of  States  cringed  in  fear  of  the 
unpredictable  path  cast  by  the  wander- 
ing Hurricane  Inez  before  its  violent  fur}- 
lashed  the  Mexican  coast,  isolating  80,- 
000  people  in  an  aftermath  of  torrential 
floods. 

During  the  weekend  just  past,  killer 
tornadoes  and  sudden  blizzards  ravaged 
sections  of  the  Midwestern  United 
States,  leaving  a  heavy  toll  of  dead  and 
Injured  and  reducing  the  town  of  Bel- 
mond,  Iowa  to  a  nibble  of  ruin. 

Since  the  flood  of  Noah,  man  ha.' 
known  that  nature  can  be  both  reward- 
ing and  punishing,  both  bountiful  and 
fickle. 

The  story  of  our  American  civillzatior. 
has  been  punctuated  by  manmade  and 
natural  disasters.  The  heroic  recoverle.^ 
from  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  the 
CJhlcago  Are,  the  Johnstown  flood,  the 
IXist  Bowl,  and  the  wild  Missouri  com- 
prise a  cherished  part  of  our  folklore 

I  believe  we  have  learned  through 
sound  engineering  that  all  but  the  mo5' 
unusual  floods  can  be  prevented  and 
damages  minimized.  But  hurricane* 
tornadoes,  and  earthquakes  are  merely 
three  forms  of  nature's  excesses  which 
still  defy  man's  capticity  to  foretell  and 
forestall.  All  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  help 
the  hapless  victims  to  recovery. 

Just  since  the  89th  Congress  convened 
in  January  1965 — tn  less  than  2  years— 
55  different  areas  of  the  United  State^ 
have  been  so  stricken  as  to  be  declared 
disaster  areas  by  the  President.  In  morf 
intimate  terms  for  us,  some  form  of  dis- 
aster occurred  during  this  brief  period 
in  207  congressional  districts. 

Congress  always  has  been  responsive 
It  has  been  concerned.  It  has  been  gen- 
erous. Too  often,  however,  our  well-in- 
tentioned response  on  the  indlvidua: 
problem -centered  basis  has  been  too  lit- 
tle and  too  late.  Special  bills  have  had 
to  be  enacted  by  Congress  to  permit  a: 
availing  governmental  response  in  many 
separate  and  individual  cases. 

This  bill  codifies  a  hodge-podge  cj 
existing  laws  relating  to  disaster  relief 
and  seeks  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  tho« 
laws.  It  brings  together  in  one  sUtuU 
the  variety  of  tools  available  to  assist  Ir 
the  rehabilitation  of  disaster  victims,  n 
coordinates  the  activities  of  H  different 
agencies  and  expedites  the  accessibility  of 
their  help. 
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In  the  Interest  of  time.  I  will  try  to 
summarize  Its  basic  provisions  as  suc- 
cinctly as  po.ssible. 

Where  the  generating  facilities  or  elec- 
tric power  lines  of  a  rural  clpctrif^cation 
system  are  cataclysmically  disrupted,  re- 
quiring expensive  renovations  or  repairs 
to  restore  service,  section  3  of  the  bill 
permits  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  to 
adjust  the  payment  schedules  due  from 
the  local  group  on  REA  loans  and  to  ex- 
tend the  maturity  dates  of  those  loans 
where  warranted. 

As  an  aid  to  families  whose  homes  are 
seriously  damaged  by  flood.s  or  hurri- 
canes or  similar  disasters.  FHA  and  VA 
home  loans  would  be  eligible  under  this 
section  for  refinancing — and  even  for 
suspension  of  payments  by  extension  of 
the  loans  not  to  exceed  5  years — In  order 
that  the  stricken  family  may  have  a 
breathing  spell  in  which  to  get  back  on 
its  feet. 

To  help  restore  those  families  utterly 
displaced  from  their  homes  by  the  totally 
destructive  force  of  any  disastrous  na- 
tural phenomenon,  the  Government 
would  be  permitted  under  section  4  to 
assist — as  it  now  can  do  for  those  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  projects — in 
helping  them  to  make  the  necessary 
transition  to  new  quarters. 

As  a  form  of  preventive  assistance,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  by 
section  6  of  the  bill  to  make  available  the 
facilities  of  the  civil  defense  communica- 
tions system  to  provide  warning  to  gov- 
ernmental ofBcials  and  civilian  popula- 
tions in  areas  endangered  by  Imminent 
holocaust. 

An  important  gap  is  filled  by  section  7 
which  extends  to  rural  and  unincorpo- 
rated communities  the  same  helping 
hand  whtch  now  is  available  for  estab- 
lished municipalities  by  way  of  direct  or 
Insured  loans  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  needed  public  facilities. 

This  bill  In  section  8  will  also  throw  the 
same  lifeline  to  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  that  now  Is  thrown 
to  public,  elementary,  and  secondary 
schools,  when  disaster  strikes.  Both 
grants  and  loans  would  be  available  to 
help  reconstruct  these  public  school  fa- 
cilities. For  privately  owned  colleges 
and  universities,  loans  only  would  be 
available.  In  keeping  with  the  basic  and 
historic  distinctions  existing  between 
public  and  private  educational  Institu- 
tions in  our  general  body  of  Federal  law. 

To  avoid  delays  In  restoring  and  re- 
habilitating smitten  communities  and 
individual  families,  .section  9  of  the  bill 
(llrects  all  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing its  various  sections  to  give  immediate 
priority — as  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
situation  would  direct — to  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  act. 

In  the  restoration  of  public  facilities, 
the  bill  In  section  10  corrects  another 
omission  of  existing  law  by  restoring  a 
public  facility  to  approximately  the  same 
condition  as  existed  prior  to  the  damage 
and  making  this  apply— as  It  now  does 
not  apply—to  those  costly  facilities 
*Wch  were  not  completed  but  in  the 
process  of  construction  at  the  time  the 
ol^wter  struck. 


The  final  sections  of  the  bill  require 
coordination  of  effort  among  administer- 
ing agencies,  protect  against  the  payment 
of  duplicate  benefits  to  any  recipient. 
allow  extensions  of  time  to  damaged 
leaseholders  in  public  land  matters,  and 
direct  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  study  and  report  to  Congress  upon 
the  possible  need  for  additional  airstrips 
or  heliports  in  minimizing  injury  from 
forest  fires. 

The  committee  considered  with  a  high 
degree  of  sympathy  a  somewhat  more 
controversial  provision  which  appeared 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  but  decided  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  to  delete  it. 

That  provision  appears  as  section  5 
on  page  29  of  your  committee  print.  A 
cormnittee  motion  will  be  offered  to 
delete  that  section.  It  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der certain  conditions  to  replace  income- 
producing  livestock  or  other  growing 
crops  damaged  or  destroyed  as  result  of 
a  major  disaster. 

Since  a  voluminous  study  relating  to 
Government-subsidized  insurance  for 
the  private  sector  against  natm-al  dis- 
asters has  been  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  eight  thick  volumes, 
and  since  the  Congress  will  devote  de- 
tailed consideration  to  these  proposals 
next  year,  it  was  thought  wise  at  this 
time  to  delete  that  particular  section 
from  this  bill. 

The  bill  Is  not  a  cure-all.  But  It  does 
make  a  substantial  advance  in  disaster 
relief  and  brings  together  in  one  pack- 
age the  work  of  14  different  agencies  of 
our  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  desirability.  It  Is  in 
the  finest  American  tradition.  When- 
ever any  portion  of  the  big  American 
family  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  v.e  tradi- 
tionally have  pitched  in  just  as  we  d:d 
In  pioneer  times  when  a  neighbor's  bam 
burned  down. 

We  want  to  come  to  the  rescue  In  such 
ways  as  we  can.  This  bill  permits  us 
to  do  it  on  an  Intelligent,  coordinated 
basis.  If  man  can  cope  with  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  moon,  we  certainly  can 
accommodate  ourselves  better  and  with 
more  enlightenment  to  the  natural 
moods  of  the  earth,  especially  here  on 
our  own  American  piece  of  its  real  estate. 
A  compassionate,  sympathy,  and  enlight- 
ened American  public  would  have  us 
do  no  less. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Jones],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  emd  the  subcommittee  which 
added  to  the  bill  and  performed  that 
which  In  my  opinion  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  to  undertake  that  I 
have  experienced  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  memtser  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  oiir  colleague,  the 
gentlranan  from  Texas    [Mr.  Wright], 


could  have  performed  a  greater  art  of 
draftsmanship,  one  that  would  embrace 
the  notion  of  relief  in  the  circumstances 
of  disaster,  better  than  this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  corrmiend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
for  performing  an  excellent  and  an  out- 
standing job,  the  type  of  job  which  he 
always  performs. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones  1. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  distingmshed  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall! . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  It  was  my  first 
impression  that  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  yield  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
again,  otherwise  I  would  have  been  on 
my  feet. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks,  in  general,  that 
have  been  made  at>out  the  need  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  foolhardy  and 
certainly  would  make  it  appear  a  person 
was  untouched  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  to  think  that  there  are  not 
times  of  natural  disaster  and  others  when 
communities  and  individuals  and  indus- 
tries do  not  need  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tvelleve  the  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly the  report  as  written,  coordi- 
nating these  agencies  will  cover  most  ex- 
ceptions taken  to  it  whatsoever.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  "Purpose"  which  appears 
on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  committee  report 
as  to  disaster  relief,  tliis  coordination. 
Involving  the  different  departments  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  certainly  worthwhile. 

However,  I  am  just  a  little  concerned 
about  two  points,  and  my  first  question 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  this: 

What  about  our  pilot  program  on  crop 
Insurance? 

That  program  has  been  going  on  for 
years  in  selected  counties  of  the  various 
States. 

Is  It  not  perhaps  time,  if  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  good  pilot  experience,  that 
It  be  inculcated  and  codified  into  the  law 
and  adopted  in  all  areas  subject  to  hurri- 
cane, hail,  or  whatever  the  crop  damage 
might  be;  Instead  of  seeking  relief 
through  the  various  agencies  such  as  the 
OEP,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  thiis  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  crop  in- 
surance program.  Further,  It  is  my  con- 
viction, and  I  believe  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  lias  been  a  good  pro- 
gram and  that  it  does  need  to  be  ex- 
panded. 

Next  year,  the  committee  Intends  to 
get  fully  into  the  question  of  Insurance 
of  various  types  for  the  protection  of  the 
private  sectors  against  disaster,  but  we 
felt  we  did  not  have  time  at  this  session 
of  Congress  to  go  fully  into  that  question 
and  for  that  reason,  that  matter  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill  and  deferred  until 
next  year. 
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Mr  HAlJ^  Mr  Speajcer.  If  the 
gei-.tlemaji  will  yield  further,  the  main 
thrust  of  my  Interrogation  comes  under 
"M metary  Authorization."  which  ap- 
pears on  page  5  of  the  committee  report, 
wherein  It  says  that  the  amount  of  funds 
nefMded  could  not  be  specific,  but  would 
be  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
damage  Involved 

!>>  I  interpret  that  properly,  and  the 
bill  properly,  that  with  each  disaster- 
each  huge  disaster — then  you  would  have 
to  c<>rr.»-  •-•■  the  Congress  for  a  definite 
determlr.aii  tn  of  the  amount  Involved 
and  for  a  determination  as  to  whether 
It  wpre  covered'' 

M:  WRIGHT  No.  I  do  not  btUeve 
that  1^  exactly  correct.  Each  diswter 
does  not  have  to  come  to  the  Coajress 
for  determination  ThLs  is  one  ol  the 
thlnKS  that  the  program  avoids  If  we 
waited  until  we  could  come  to  Congress 
for  an  authorization  In  each  specific  case, 
then  oftentimes  the  relief  would  come  too 
late  to  perform  the  desired  aid  and  reha- 
bUliAtJon  of  the  smitten  victims  V«'hen 
a  disa-ster  strlites.  the  ^rf^u-.st  need  for 
asslstAxic*'  f»x!.st.s  immediatf'iv 

Mr  Spealter.  there  Is  not  any  wey  to 
gage  .^urjv  much  money  a  dlsa.ster  pro- 
gram L-.  going  to  cost  or;  an  annual  tasls. 
because  there  is  no  way  to  predict  how 
maiiv  disasters  will  occur  or  how  d«vas- 
tatlng  and  cosUy  they  will  be 

To  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  cost  rt .nge. 
the  two  most  expensive  ones  which  lave 
occurred  during  the  past  2  years  nave 
been  Hurricane  Betsy  that  struci  the 
New  Orleans  area  and  the  floods  that 
ravaged  the  northwest  Pacific  coa?t  in 
Deceir.ber  of  1964  Each  of  thes*  in- 
flicted dama*<e  requirlr.n  a  total  resvonse 
to  the  extent  of  about  $35  million  ^/hen 
one  ct  y.sidtTs  dll  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  proKram  The  lea.st.  by  contrast, 
was  a  disturbance  that  str^ick  In  the 
Sanderson.  lex.  area,  which  cost  ap- 
proximately $100,000.  So  perhapa  this 
Information  may  bracket  into  comiara- 
tlve  rV'ires  a  .general  ap».swer  to  the  c  ues- 
tlon  of  the  gentleman   from   Mlsfl<^)i,rl 

Mr  HALL  A  corollary  to  that  cues- 
tion,  then  Ls.  D<,)e3  the  s;ent>man's  bill 
majce  thl.'^  a:;  ii.x-:. -ended  ::.atter  to  be 
determined 

Mr  VV'HIOHT  The  law  presently  Is 
open  ended.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man our  bill  does  not  seek  to  change  that 
statu-s 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  one  final  question? 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  -iin  .nappy  to  yield  to 
the  Kentiemar. 

Mr  H.VLi-  u:;  paxe  2  it  .*ays  that  the 
need  for  disaster  relief  «oes  back  to  the 
1800  s  and  it  i^lves  classic  examples  of 
disaster  relief  and  cites  Federal  partici- 
pation in  disaster  relief 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
some  rather  ila.sslc  examples,  for  ex- 
ample, of  charitable  purposes  for  not 
ualng  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  one  of 
the  earlier  Senat<irs  from  the  k'reat  State 
of  Tpxa.'<  by  the  name  of  Sam  Houston 
made  a  classic  appeal  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress  against  so  using  the  taxpay- 
ers' mof.ey  And  there  are  nher  similar 
examples,  such  as  this 

I  ;?el  b.ig'tl  •--  w..^n  Id  my  approval  ot 
th«  plan  to  lnduU<"  *  b'nevolent  ajid  charl- 


tAbla  Mntlment  througb  Ui«  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  that  purpo««.  I  Had  no 
warrant  for  lucb  an  approprlatloa  In  the 
Conatltutlon. 

That  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  a  veto  message  to  the  Congress 
on  an  act  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  special  distribu- 
tion of  seed  In  the  drought-stricken 
counties  of  Texas  In  1887.  That  was 
President  Qrover  Cleveland 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  we  have 
come  to  the  place  where  the  Federal 
Government  must  match  or  supplement 
such  funds  or  Implement  them  to  the 
various  States  for  handllr\g  their  own 
problems  m  these  natural  or  manmade 
disasters? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  think,  clearly  with 
respect  to  those  areas  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  disaster  areas,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  role  to  play 
This  is  not  a  new  role  for  Government 
by  any  manner  of  means  As  early  as 
1824,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoim  almost 
exiiausted  the  resources  of  rhetoric  In 
congressional  debate  over  what  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  about  the  floods  In 
Maryland  In  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  a  Member  of  this  House,  spoke  In 
Congress  In  defense  of  a  related  matter. 
We  long  have  provided  various  types  of 
assistance  to  disaster  victims.  The 
question  here  is  really  one  of  how  we 
can  do  It  In  the  moat  effective,  Intelli- 
gent, and  coordinated  fashion 

Mr  Speaker,  I  might  suggest  also 
that  I  have  come  to  the  place  where.  If 
I  do  not  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time, 
then  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  some 
of  my  other  colleagues  an  opportunity 
to  speak  I  think  particularly  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson] 
who  was  very  active  In  the  committee 
consideration  of  thLs  bill,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr  Rodsh]  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  In  behalf 
of  this  bill  and  who  has  been  vitally  and 
efTectlvely  Interested  In  this  legislation. 
There  are  several  others,  as  well,  who 
deserve  to  be  heard  Therefore,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  time  In  order 
that  we  may  hear  them 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speakt;, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
our  dlstmgulshed  Speaker. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  know  all  my 
colleagues,  like  myself,  were  very  much 
concerned  and  exceedingly  sorry  when 
some  3  weeks  ago  we  learned  that  our 
dear  friend,  our  outstanding  Parliamen- 
tarian. Lew  Deschler.  had  entered  the 
hospital  All  of  us  followed  his  progress 
while  he  was  In  the  hospital  If  there 
Is  one  man  who  enjoys  the  deep  friend- 
ship, respect,  admiration,  and  esteem  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  with  special 
emphasis.  It  Is  our  distinguished  Parlia- 
mentarian Lew  Deschler  He  Is  not  only 
a  brilliant  gentleman  as  we  all  know  but 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  He  la  the  No.  1 
Parliamentarian  of  the  world.  He 
serves  all  the  Members  Impartially  and 
fairly  However,  over  and  above  every- 
thing his  dedication  to  the  Hou.se  will 
always  be  a  very  prominent  part  cf  the 
history  of  this  great  body  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  when  I 
express  my  pleasure  and  your  pleasure 


In  seeing  back  with  us  again  our  dear 
friend.  Lew  Deschler 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  wish  to  Join  our  distinguished  Speaker 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
McCORMACK  I  In  welcoming  back  Lew 
Deschler.  our  Parliamentarian 

Mr  Speaker.  Lew  has  been  gone  longer 
than  any  of  us  anticipated.  It  Is  won- 
derful to  see  him  back  and  to  see  hirr. 
looking  so  much  better,  with  all  of  the 
expectations  that  his  health  will  Improve 
even  more  In  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  CRAMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   CRAMER      I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  was  glad  to  participate  and  do 
what  I  could  in  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation I  am  supporting  this  as  I  have 
supported  other  similar  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  past 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Hallkck  1  has  been  most  helpful  in  the 
drafting  and  In  the  support  of  disaster 
relief  legislation  tills  year,  and  in  the 
I>ast,  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Worb 
We  are  delighted  to  have  him  on  tha: 
committee  I  thank  him  for  his  com- 
ments, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  dealing  wltt 
the  subject  matter  that  Is  of  tremendous 
Importance  and  Interest  to  the  entire 
Nation,  for  no  one  knows  when  or  where 
a  imtlonal  disaster  will  strike.  Nobodj 
knows  whose  home  or  whose  Income  may 
be  destroyed,  or  whose  life  will  be  jeop- 
ardized by  an  act  of  nature. 

Dp  to  this  time  It  has  been  the  basic 
concept  of  the  Federal  Government  tha: 
no  responsibility  exists  except  for  assist- 
ing lcx:al  communities  In  recovering  froir. 
public  facility  destruction  caused  by 
such  natural  disasters  that  are  declared 
to  be  national  disasters  by  the  Preslder; 
of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  more  devastating  and 
there  is  no  more  commiuilty -shaking  ex- 
perience than  for  a  national  or  natural 
disaster  to  strike.  There  Is  no  qulcke: 
way  that  a  fortune  can  be  destroyed  or  a 
life  Imperiled.  There  Is  no  quicker  way 
for  a  teeming  city  to  be  brought  to  ar 
abrupt  halt  In  most  respects,  than  by  ar 
act  of  a  natural  disaster 

It  la  for  that  reason  that  our  commit- 
tee has  felt,  and  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
that  It  is  essential  that  this  leglslatlor. 
having  genera]  application  be  brought 
out  this  year 

A  few  years  a^c)  ^e  h.ad  a  serious  flood 
condition  in  tJ^e  Noitliwestem  United 
States.  We  dealt  with  that  as  the 
northwest  flood  disaster  relief  bill. 

When  we  had  a  serious  storm  damage 
problem  that  arose  out  of  Betsy  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  dealt  with  that  as  a 
separate  disaster  problem. 

Now.  It  apears  to  me — and  It  has  tc 
our  committee — that  It  Is  Justified  that 
all  people  In  America  should  have  the 
same  Federal  Government  relief  avail- 
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able  to  them  on  a  uniform  basis,  and 
that  these  problems  should  not  be  dealt 
with  on  a  piecemeal,  storm-by-storm, 
rA)mado-by-tornado,  flood-by-flood  ba- 
sis, but  on  a  uniform,  nationwide 
basis,  so  that  the  commmilties  and  indi- 
viduals will  know  In  advance  and  will 
have  available,  immediately,  should  such 
an  unforeseen  circumstance  occur,  relief 
uniformly  appUed  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Of  course,  this  Is  of  particular  con- 
cern and  Interest  to  the  great  State  of 
Florida,  that  has  for  a  nimiber  of  years 
been  In  the  path  of  a  number  of  these 
storms  coming  up  through  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  most  recent,  of  course,  was  Inez 
where  fortunately  the  damage  in  Florida 
was  slight.  With  Betsy,  prior  thereto, 
the  damage  was  heavy. 

Sc'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  commlt- 
lee  IS  accepting  Its  responsibility  and 
coming  forth  with  a  nationwide  uniform 
propram  and  uniform  applicability  and 
thus  possibly  not  necessitating  In  the 
future  dealing  piecemeal  with  individual 
disaster  rehef  areas  and  problems. 

There  was  serious  consideration  given 
:o  the  question  of  what  should  be  done 
relating  to  destruction  of  farms  and  pri- 
vate personal  property  This  has  been  a 
matK^r  that  has  been  discussed  for  some- 
time There  was  imssed  back  in  1956,  as 
\  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
.^urance  Act  which  has  never  been  Im- 
plemented for  numerous  reasons  but  con- 
i^ermng  which  there  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  just  recently  by  the  De- 
Dartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment a  report  on  that  legislation  of  the 
;x)ssibillty  sometime  of  Implementing  a 
.lationwide  flood  insurance  program 
ometlme  in  the  future  under  certain 
ecommended  conditions. 

No  relief  is  available  other  than  on 
lams  cness  of  loans  or  limited  other  basis 
-0  homeowners  at  the  present  time  or 
farmers  except  that  farmers  have  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
that  are  available  to  assist  them. 

Fanners  also  have  In  about  one-third 
>i  the  communities  and  counties 
•-hroughout  the  United  States  a  Federal 
insurance  program  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

So  there  Is  some  relief  available  to 
farmers  and  a  slight  relief  available  to 
lomeowners  from  the  standpoint  of  for- 
giveness of   loans   and   to   businessmen 
roffl  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
What  this  bill  does  is  to  bring  together 
■^11  of  the  existing  programs  for  purposes 
■^Wch   make    available    additional    for- 
,^iveness   power    and    other    authorities 
*nich  the  gentleman   from  Texas  has 
discussed  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

So  I  say  this  legislation  dealing  with 
?eneral  application  for  one  of  the  first 
!imes  since  1950  when  Public  Law  81-875 
*as  passed  dealing  with  disaster  relief 
■n  a  nationwide  basis— there  is  no  ques- 
Jon  but  that  it  Is  outdated— for  the  first 
"ne  it  brings  Into  nationwide  applica- 
tion all  legislation  dealing  with  disaster 
relief.  Peeling  that  It  was  essential,  not 
snownng  what  might  happen  even  be- 
^een  now  and  January  of  next  year  and 
_ot  knowing  what  national  disaster 
■n-gnt  occur  between  now  and  then    I 
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joined  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  our  committee  as  did  the  rest  of  the 
minority  in  suggesting  that  the  Congress 
should  act  to  the  extent  possible  this 
year.  Congress  should  put  into  the  law 
these  necessary  provisions  and  nation- 
wide application  for  protection  now  and 
in  the  future  not  knowing  what  havoc 
Mother  Nature  might  wrought  between 
now  and  the  middle  of  next  year  when 
the  legislation  might  be  acted  upon  at 
that  time. 

A  comimlttee  amendment  lias  been  pro- 
posed as  I  understood  It,  and  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is  It  not  true 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
gentleman  as  a  committee  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  striking  section  5  which 
is  the  farmers'  grant  section  contained  in 
the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  WRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  answer  is.  "Yes." 

It  Is  definitely  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  offer— and  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved — an  amendment  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  which  will  eliminate 
section  5  from  the  bill  as  It  presently 
appears. 

Section  5.  as  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida knows,  is  that  section  which  relates 
to  the  possibility  of  giving  help  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  farmers 
whose  Income  or  livelihood  through  the 
production  of  livestock  or  cash  crops 
might  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed. 
It  was  decided  by  the  committee  that 
this  would  be  deferred,  in  connection 
with  other  matters  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  just  been  discussing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  thorough  con- 
sideration Klven  next  year  to  the  ques- 
tions of  insurance  coverage  for  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  fur- 
ther—it would  be  my  hope  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  on  this  legislation 
would  be  insisted  on,  and,  of  course,  the 
other  body  may  take  the  House  amend- 
ments and  pass  them  without  a  confer- 
ence. I  hope  that  would  be  the  Intended 
action.  I  do  not  think  the  time  Is  avail- 
able to  permit  us  to  go  to  conference  and 
hassle  over  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
Could  I  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  present  contemplated  modus 
operandi? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  To  attempt  to  predict 
what  the  other  body  might  do  Is  always 
somewhat  reckless,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  However,  I  would  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  in  the  hope  that 
the  other  body  might  see  the  wisdom  of 
accepting  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill  In  order  to  obviate 
the  need  for  a  conference.  I  think  the 
shortness  of  time  also  makes  It  a  moot 
question  at  this  point.  I  should  not  wan  t 
to  see  the  bill  die  for  want  of  our  ability 
to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I.  too,  cannot  predict  what  the 
other  body  will  do.  But  I  would  hope 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed  a^  an  amended 
Senate  version,  which  is  its  present  form, 
and  then  let  the  other  body  act  as  it  sees 
fit.  I  would  hope  that  they  would  adopt 
the  legislation  in  the  form  I  trust  the 
House  will  pass  it  very  shortly. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  colleague  from  Texas  has  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  in  relation  to  sec- 
tion 5,  and  that  the  motion  includes  a 
request  to  delete  section  5  from  the  bill. 
But  in  reading  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentleman,  along  with  other  Members,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  the 
lajiguage  on  page  6  right  below  "section 
5."  and  on  the  next  five  pages,  coincides 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes:  I  will  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  It  seems  to  me  here 
you  say  "where  no  other  help  Is  avail- 
able," then  section  5  would  come  into 
action.  Does  that  coincide  with  the 
thinking  of  the  gentleman  through  the 
explanation  he  has  given  in  his  minority 
views? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  my  opinion  this 
year  is  not  the  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  grants.  We  have  before  us.  as  I 
mentioned,  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  that 
did  not  come  down  to  the  Congress  until 
a  ver>'  recent  date  It  deals  with  the 
general  .subject  of  what  relief  should  be 
made  available  to  all  persons,  if  any,  be 
they  farmers  or  be  they  nonfarmers.'who 
lose  their  homes  or  their  income-produc- 
ing property.  Should  there  be  an^-  relief 
on  a  national  basis,  such  as  the  insur- 
ance program  enacted  in  1956  which 
might  be  implemented,  this  is  a  decision, 
as  has  been  determined  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  can  best  be  accomplished 
after  adequate  consideration  of  this 
lengthy  report  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  make  it  perfect- 
ly clear— and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  may  have — that  the  program  will 
be  retroactive  until  sometime  in  October 
1964.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  That  is  right.  It  will 
be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  89th  Congress,  meaning 
October  1964  and  will  include  the  sub- 
sequent period  under  this  legislation 
as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  will  include  the  disaster 
caused  by  the  December  flood  in  the 
Northwest  United  States  in  December  of 
1964  as  an  example.  That  is  the  objec- 
tive and  purpose  of  the  retroactive 
provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  WRIGHT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  conscience  is  some- 
what relieved  today  as  we  have  at  last 
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arrived  at  the  sUge  whereby  disaster 
victims  win  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive more  comprehensive  lmme<llate  re- 
lief. The  birth  of  this  blatant  need  to 
supply  comprehensive  aid  to  those  sji- 
ferln^  from  the  devastating  effects  of  a 
dlsa^UT  originated  In  my  own  district  In 
Indiana  on  Palm  Sunday,  1965.  when  a 
tornado  ripped  through  the  State.  The 
entire  town  of  RussiavlUe,  in  my  district, 
was  nearly  leveled  to  the  ground  As  Is 
normally  the  unfortunate  case,  it  t«>ok 
such  a  tragedy  to  occur  before  the  m-ed 
was  realized  for  omnibus  leglslat  on 
which  would  cover  public  as  well  as  f  rl- 
vate  areas  without  having  to  pass  disas- 
ter relief  legislation  for  each  Individ aal 
case 

The  .story  of  RussiavlUe  is  far  from 
comp'.eted;  it  has  now  been  over  a  ymr 
and  a  half  since  the  tornado  first  struck, 
and  Che  townspeople  are  courageously 
exploring  every  avenue  of  aid  to  rebtlld 
their  entire  town  These  people  are  to 
be  prai.=;ed  for  their  fortitude  In  tackl  ng 
a  project  which  has  no  Immediate  end 
In  siriht.  With  Insurmountable  odds. 
Russiaville's  town  fathers  have  carefully 
mapped  out  a  logical  development  p.an 
as  they  proceed  to  apply  for  Federal 
funds 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ls  this:  If 
■■omx-.ibus"  disaster  relief  legislation,  as 
Is  up  for  consideration  today,  had  ex- 
isted, towns  such  as  Russia ville  and  all 
those  a^fi  >'.l  oy  tornado,  hurricane,  and 
flood  d;.^a.>u-:^  could  have  proceeded  Im- 
mediately di-.'-:  '..'ie  disaster  with  con- 
struction plains  oecause  the  application 
for  funds  would  r.ot  have  to  follow  along, 
laborious  legislai.ve  process. 

I  wish  ui  praise  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wurk.s  a:  d  ihe  Subcommittee  on 
pi-i.xiuci:.^'  this  lefels- 
I  M).\e  the  problem  of 
;-u.^  immediate  uid. 
:  .;der  this  legislation 
a  future  need  for 


Flood  Coniro 
lation,  :t  b^^vi 
delayed     turf 
However.  I   j'.. 
a  begin:. irij;  a:.d 


Improvements  in  order  to  fully  acccm- 


modate 

In    th.eir    r 
commit'et- 

consider    : 
leglslall    :i 
ance  to  ^    : 
the  grar.t^ 


( 


U) 


e  r.i^vd.s  of  disaster  victims 
■-.■ou..  •.:.<  proce.s.s  The  lull 
irU-u-f.l  ';\o  areas  which  I 
,,  ;  v  '.  .'tteciive  omnibus 
a.t.s  '.^  .-•.a'es  f  'r  asslst- 
i.  :.i'-^  U-.  1  b  1.^;::-  .^.^I's:  lUld 
farmers  for  replacement 
of  their  UMCome-producmi^  livestock.  I 
sincerely  hop^-  that  '.he  House  will  not 
consider  it.s  b  completed  in  providing 
asslsta;.-"  ■-  l:  .i-ter  vactims.  The  de- 
letion "f  '.h-'-v  ■  V  1  ^rv-'i  ,1  -:  :  eeds  cs re- 
ful  attention  a.s  :/.;:-  -.n.p:  -■. ements  are 
made  m  oinnib'-i.s  di.-^usier  legislation 

Mr  WICIOHT  Mr  Sp«-aker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  rei;  .ire  "o  the  gen- 
tleman   from    I.ouis:ai.a      Mr.    Waggon- 

NXHl. 

Mr  W.^OOOSNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  .support  of  this  legislation 

Mr  Sfjeaker  t.^e  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  worked  lo:ig  and  hard  In  an 
effort  to  write  a  .<uod  piece  of  legislation 
for  major  dlsa.ster  relief.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wronj;  with  providing  loan  adjust- 
ments in  ln.-;tances  wtiere  extreme 
flnanrlal  hard.shlp  re-sulu-;  to  bor- 
rowers under  proirrams  administered  by 
REA  HUH  .i.-.l  V.A  all  of  which  have 
good    ;in'iiram.*       T!;e    legi-^latlon     has 


many  features  which  I  believe  are  good. 
Especially,  I  am  pleased  that  by  com- 
mittee amendment  the  provisions  which 
will  make  grants  to  farmers  In  major 
disaster  areas  to  restore  production  will 
be  deleted.  I  question  seriously  this 
proposal  for  grants  in  such  cases  for  any- 
one, not  Just  to  farmers.  Much  study  Is 
needed  before  such  a  step  is  taken  If  In- 
deed It  ever  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson!. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1861  as 
amended.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  chairman.  Mr.  Wright  of 
Texas,  of  this  special  subcommittee  that 
is  handling  this  particular  bill. 

I  do  believe  It  Is  well  worked  out  now 
and  will  be  of  great  benefit.  I  hope  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  slie  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
Green  1.      

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Congressman  Fallon, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control.  Congressman  Jones — and 
in  particular,  I  wish  to  express  my  com- 
mendation to  my  good  friend.  Congress- 
man Wright,  who  chaired  the  hearings 
and  was  responsible  for  drafting  this 
thoroughly  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
That  we  have  needed  a  better  coordi- 
nated program  for  Federal  aid  to  disaster 
areas  has,  I  think,  been  evident  for  some 
time.  This  bill  Is  a  substantial  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  that  some  section 
of  the  Nation  does  not  suffer  severe  dam- 
age from  floods,  earthquakes,  or  torna- 
does. The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
which  was  established  under  terms  of  a 
1950  bill,  has  provided  valuable  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  stricken 
area. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  been  gen- 
erous in  Its  response  when  special  aid  has 
been  needed.  The  Christmas  floods  of 
1964.  swept  through  the  Northwest, 
leaving  in  their  wake  millions  of  dollars 
of  damage,  death,  and  personal  tragedy 
for  thousands,  are  still  very  vivid  In  my 
mind,  as  I  know  they  are  also  for  every- 
one from  the  disaster  areas.  We  from 
the  Northwest  area  are  grateful  to  the 
Congress  for  the  Northwest  disaster  re- 
lief bin  of  1965  which  has  helped  us  to 
restore  some  of  the  estimated  half-bll- 
llon-dollar  damage.  I  know  that  other 
States  in  the  Nation,  such  as  Alaska,  are 
also  very  grateful  for  the  special  bills 
which  Congress  has  enacted  to  help  re- 
lieve them  in  their  time  of  trial  and 
grief  But,  without  seeming  unapprecla- 
tlve,  may  I  also  remind  this  House  that 
the  Northwest  disaster  relief  bill  did  not 
become  effective  until  6  months  after  the 
misfortune. 

This  delay  between  the  time  of  de- 
struction, and  aid  made  available,  sim- 
ply adds  a  preventable  burden  of  fear, 
anxiety,  and  dismay  to  already  substan- 
tial distress.    I  am  particularly  Impressed 


with  the  lines  In  the  committee  report 
which  state: 

What  good  does  a  30-year.  3-percent  re- 
financing do  a  man  who.  because  of  the  press 
of  his  credltcirs.  has  had  to  go  Into  bankrupt- 
cy and  surrender  to  the  trustee  In  bankrupt- 
cy all  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  his  per- 
sonal belongings  and  the  tools  of  his  trade? 
For  him  relief  Is  too  late  no  matter  how 
liberal  the  terms.  As  In  the  case  of  Justice, 
disaster  relief  delayed  Is  quite  often  relief 
denied. 

We  In  the  Northwest  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  quick,  effective  relief.  That 
this  legislation  provides  for  Just  this  is. 
to  my  mind,  its  great  virtue,  and  I  strong- 
ly support  it. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  with  one 
small  reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  for  his  usual  very  capable  han- 
dling of  an  important  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966,  S.  1861 
I  agree  with  this  legislation,  although  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  committee  has 
decided  to  delete  section  5  of  the  bill  due 
to  what  I  believe  are  the  objections  of  the 
minority.  I  do  not  agree  with  these  views 
for  the  following  reasons:  The  recently 
released  HUD  report  was.  I  am  Informed, 
for  flood  relief  only.  There  are  programs 
for  loans  and  grants  available.  It  Is  true, 
but  this  legislation  is  to  supplement  those 
or  when  a  farmer  or  rancher  cannot 
avail  himself  of  these  loans  or  grants. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  discriminatory  at 
all,  for  if  any  one  needs  help  it  is  the 
farmer,  and  we  cannot  on  the  one  hand 
praise  someone  for  saying  the  last  5 
years  were  the  worst  the  farmers  had. 
and  then  turn  around  and  say  we  refuse 
to  help  the  farmer  in  his  hour  of  need, 
when  his  crops  are  lost  by  a  disaster,  or 
the  rancher  when  he  loses  his  animals 
by  saying  It  will  be  discriminatory  to 
help  him.  To  say  that  we  do  not  know 
how  much  the  program  will  cost  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  a 
valid  argument,  but  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and  anyone  who  so 
wishes  could  offer  a  limitation  of  funds. 
Additionally  the  majority  has  very 
clearly  stated: 

This  relief  is  available  only  In  those  cases 
where  both  a  farmer  Is  unable  to  qualify 
for  loans  to  replace  livestock  or  growing  crop 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  and  where 
insurance  against  such  loss  of  livestock  or 
growing  crops  was  not  avaUable  at  reason- 
able rates. 

This  certainly  explains  their  position 
on  section  5. 

In  my  district,  basically  an  agricul- 
tural area,  while  we  are  blessed  by  the 
good  Lord  in  tern^s  of  climate  and  usu- 
ally superlative  crop-growing  conditions, 
we  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  prone  to 
lose  much  by  natural  disasters. 

Recently,  blessed  by  the  Lord,  my  dis- 
trict was  missed  by  hurricane  Inez.  The 
damage  we  would  have  suffered  was 
borne  by  Mexico.  But  to  go  on  Its  final 
days,  through  Brownsville,  Tex.,  there 
would  have  been  a  requirement  for  help, 
for  the  kind  of  help  that  would  have  been 
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provided  under  this  leplslation.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  realize  this 
fact — and  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  interest  and  effort — while  none  of 
the  people  in  my  area  are  Interested  In 
a  handout,  had  the  hurricane  situation 
been  as  charted,  something  might  have 
been  required.  Although  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  section  5  will  be  deleted 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  nonetheless  support 
the  legislation  and  urge  the  committee 
to  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  seek 
to  restore  the  Intent  of  the  deleted  sec- 
tion. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen ] . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise,  quite  obviously,  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  legislation,  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  served  on  this  committee 
during  the  entire  consideration  of  the 
legislation  as  we  were  drafting  it  and 
have  traveled  throughout  the  country  in 
regard  to  it. 

Certainly  everyone  realises  that  this 
legislation  is  desperately  needed. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  remind  the  House 
that  it  will  be  the  int<;nt  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee  to  move  early  next 
year  toward  the  consideration  and  rec- 
ommendation of  an  adequate  flood 
disaster  Insurance  program  on  a  nation- 
wide scale. 

The  private  sector  desperately  needs 
this  type  of  coverage  and  with  the  filing 
of  the  HUD  report,  which  our  committee 
requested,  we  will  have  a  base  of  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  hold  hearings  and 
offer  reasonable  and  responsible  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  it  will  require  a  partnership 
concept  between  the  insurance  Industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  I  out- 
lined in  my  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  will  cover  the  category  in- 
cluded in  section  5  of  the  bill  that  by 
committee  amendment,  we  are  deleting. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  to  advLse  the  Mem- 
bers that  an  amendment.  I  offered  in 
committee,  to  request  a  study  by  OEP  to 
determine  the  current  capability  of  pre- 
venting major  forest  and  grass  fires 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  asking 
for  a  complete  inventory  of  existing  fire- 
fighting  programs,  including  equipment, 
surface  and  airborne,  helispots,  heliports, 
and  airports. 

In  this  day  of  advanced  technology,  it 
Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  should 
not  have  on  a  standby  basis  the  finest 
fireflghting  program  that  money  can 
buy. 

Once  a  flre  breaks  out  and  reaches 
major  forest  or  grass  fire  proportions, 
the  losses  and  threats  to  property  are 
heavy  and  frightening. 

With  a  broad  background  of  experi- 
ence as  a  former  forest  fire  patrol  pilot 
and  a  firsthand  ob.server  of  the  armual 
forest  fires  of  my  district.  I  think  I  am 
somewhat  qualified  to  bring  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  committee's  ac- 
ceptance of  my  study  amendment. 

I  urge  unanimous  support  of  this  bill 
and  further  want  to  admonish  the  House 
to  be  prepared  to  act  on  our  disaster  In- 


surance program  recommendations  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen]  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  effort  he  has  put  into  this  legisla- 
tion, and  particularly  for  his  draftsman- 
ship of  section  14,  which  provides  that 
the  OEP  survey  and  study  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  additional 
or  Improved  air  operation  facilities  which 
are  needed  to  prevent  or  to  minimize  loss 
of  property  and  personal  injury  or  death 
which  could  result  from  grass  or  forest 
fires.  The  gentleman's  Interest  In  this 
subject  is  well  known. 

I  also  congratulate  him  for  having 
been  one  of  those  persons  who  gave  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  visit  personally, 
as  has  the  committee,  the  various  areas 
that  have  been  stricken  by  disaster,  get- 
ting an  onsite  inspection  of  it  and  a 
discussion  of  what  relief  is  needed  and 
what  is  available  imder  the  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  for  taking 
this  approach  to  serious  disaster  prob- 
lems throughout  this  country.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  know  of  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  at  least  in  the 
past  few  years,  has  taken  it  upon  itself 
to  get  an  onsite,  firsthand  look  at  what 
happens  when  one  of  these  major  dis- 
asters strikes,  and  the  need  for  relief.  I 
hope  this  policy  will  be  continued  in  the 
future. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen],  has  been  consistent  in 
his  willingness  to  attend  these  hearings 
on  site  through  the  United  States.  I 
congratulate  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  have  done 
likewise. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

I  also  take  the  time  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  visited  my 
district  in  July  of  1965,  following  the  very 
disastrous  flood  in  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arkansas  River  flood 
of  June  1965  was  called  the  worst  in 
Kansas  history.  The  flood  was  bom  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Colorado's  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  product  of  severe  rain 
and  hail  storms  that  swept  the  foothills 
areas.  After  3  days  of  wind,  rain,  and 
hail  hammered  the  Denver  area,  the 
floods  followed.  The  combined  flooding 
of  East  Plum  Creek,  Plum  Creek,  the 
South  Platte  River,  Clay  Creek.  Bijou 
Creek,  the  Fountain  and  the  Purgatorie, 
and  other  swollen  minor  streams  all  met 
the  Arkansas  River  In  eastern  Colorado, 
and  from  there  the  floodwaters  raced  to- 
ward the  Kansas  State  line.  The  flood 
reached  Hamilton  County  early  Tliurs- 
day,  June  17,  only  hours  after  4  inches 
of  quick  rain  drenched  the  Coolidge  vi- 
cinity 14  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  The 
damage  there  was  tremendous  to  the 
homes,  farms,  crops,  and  livestock,  and 
later  that  day  it  was  Syracuse's  turn. 
The  crest  reached  Syracuse  at  5:30  p.m. 
on  June  17,  and  here  again  there  was  ex- 


tensive damage  and  nearly  300  persons 
were  evacuated  from  their  homes.  Next 
came  Kendall,  a  small  town  of  about  100, 
12  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  There  the 
water  never  crossed  the  protective  rail- 
raad  dike,  but  it  was  a  different  story  in 
rural  areas  where  the  spreading  Arkansas 
River  reached  a  width  of  5  mUes.  The 
flood  reached  Lakin  at  9  a.m.  on  Friday. 
June  18,  and  in  this  area  several  residents 
who  did  not  believe  the  extent  of  the  on- 
coming flood  had  to  be  rescued  by  boat. 
From  there  the  flood  moved  to  Garden 
City,  and  here  some  300  families  were 
evacuated.  Garden  City  was  among  the 
hardest  hit  communities  along  the  path 
of  the  rampaging  Arkansas  River,  and 
the  damage  would  have  been  more  exten- 
sive had  it  not  been  for  a  tremendous 
community  effort.  The  Arkansas  River 
rumbled  out  of  Garden  City  toward 
Pierceville  where  all  the  residents  had  al- 
ready been  evacuated.  At  Ingalls  the 
water  rose  15  feet,  and  in  Cimarron  the 
water  crested  at  17  feet  at  11:45  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  June  19,  causing  extensive 
damage  to  homes  and  businesses  south  of 
the  Santa  Fe  tracks. 

The  flood  rocked  Dodge  City,  arriving 
at  9:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  in  a  1'2-mile- 
wide  sheet  of  water  which  rose  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  17.12  feet,  almost  3  feet  higher 
than  the  previous  record  set  in  1951. 
Dodge  City  was  extensively  flood  dam- 
aged, and  nearly  1,500  residents  left 
their  homes.  From  Dodge  City  the  flood 
moved  to  Kinsley,  some  6  feet  above  flood 
stage,  and  Kinsley  took  a  drubbing  not 
only  from  the  Arkansas  on  the  west,  but 
also  from  Coon  Creek  on  the  east.  Next 
in  line  was  Garfield,  and  then  on  to 
Lamed  12  miles  downstream,  but  Larned 
was  ready  and  its  soggy  dikes  contained 
most  of  the  water.  The  crest  then  ar- 
rived in  Great  Bend  at  10  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, June  23,  and  the  13.2-foot  crest  was 
2  feet  higher  than  any  in  the  town's  his- 
tory, but  Great  Bend  won  its  battle  of 
the  bulge  by  means  of  an  effective  dike 
system.  The  flood  was  gradually  slack- 
ening as  it  reached  Ellinwood  later  than 
evening,  and  from  there  the  floodwaters 
moved  slowly  through  Alden,  Raymond, 
Sterling,  Nickerson,  Hutchinson,  Wichi- 
ta, and  on  into  Oklahoma. 

The  total  flood  loss  was  pegged  at  $22 
million  by  Gov.  William  Avery  even  t>e- 
fore  the  flood  reached  Hutchinson.  The 
wheat  crop  damage  alone  was  estimated 
to  be  $3  million,  and  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
farmland  could  not  even  be  estimated. 
Following  this  historic  disaster,  the  area 
was  declared  a  "disaster  area,"  and  the 
President's  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning under  Public  Law  81-875,  moved 
quickly  to  aid  the  stricken  area. 

I  agree  that  Public  Law  81-875  is  ef- 
fective, but  also  aaree  that  it  is  limited. 
There  are  many  problems  yet  unsolved 
along  the  Arkansas  River  and  others  that 
seem  to  have  become  bogged  down  in 
perhaps  necessary,  but  frustrating,  bu- 
reaucratic re\1ew.  Passage  of  S.  1861  by 
the  Congress  would  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  Public  Law  81-875  moie  ef- 
ficient. There  must  be  a  more  effective 
response  to  natural  disasters,  and  in  my 
opinion.  S.  1861  Is  a  determined  effort  to 
assist  those  In  disaster  areas  Immedi- 
ately.    It  will  also  coordinate  existing 
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progrEiras,  and  the  fact  that  the  act  Is 
made  retroactive  to  October  3.  1964.  may 
be  helpful  to  many  along  the  Arkansas 
River  who  are  still  sulTeriruj  as  a  result 
of  the  June  1965  Hood 

I  did  havf  questions  with  reference 
to  section  5.  but  understand  the  commit- 
tee ha.s  decided  to  defer  action  or  this 
section  until  next  year  It  does  seem 
that  Cunsress  should  consider  early  next 
year  a  comprehensive  flood  Insurance 
program.  In  cooperation  with  prlva^-e  In- 
surance carriers  There  Is  a  need  for 
such  insurance,  and  I  for  one  will 
strongly  support  any  such  efTorts  of  this 
committee  and.  In  fact,  recommended 
last  year  that  such  a  program  be  Initi- 
ated. 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr  ChelfI 

Mr  CHELF  Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  Identify  myself  with  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Some  15  years  ago.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  recall.  Texas  City  was 
almost  completely  and  literally  blo^-n  off 
the  map  I  have  had  an  interest  since 
that  time  in  seeing  that  Federal  hdp  be 
provided  for  ciues  and  commualties 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  owi.  are 
unable  to  cope  with  their  tragic  disasters 
I  beiieve  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral CSovemment  to  help  local  people  in 
matters  of  this  kind  It  is  like  ail  the 
neighbors  coming  in  to  rebuild  ones 
bam  that  Is  lost  by  fire  or  cyclone.  I 
have  felt  this  way  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  past  22 
years 

I  Jom  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  all  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Irrespective  of  political  views,  in  the  sup- 
port of  this  bill 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanln'.ous  consent  that  the  gent.eman 
from  Missouri  [Mr  RawdallI  may  ex- 
tend  hLs   remarks   at   this    point  li   the 

RiCOR  D 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  .here 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
In  support  of  S  1861.  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1966 

My  Interest  tn  a  measure  of  thb  kind 
U  very  much  like  that  of  other  Me  nbers 
whose  congressional  district  has  be«'n  the 
victim  to  a  natural  dLiaster 

In  northeast  Cass  County  is  situated 
the  city  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Mo.  It  was 
struck  by  a  severe  tornado  which  n  the 
Middle  West  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  cyclone  Damage  was  »1desi>read 
Our  Governor  recommended  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  area  be  declared  as  a  dis- 
aster area  We  had  always  believed  that 
when  'hese  events  happened  that  there 
would  be  some  immediate  and  realistic 
assistance  forthcoming  to  the  commu- 
nity None  of  my  constituents  or  myself 
expected  any  kind  of  a  handout  but  we 
did  exp<rt  that  there  would  be  s<jme  co- 
ordinated disaster  relief  program  go  Into 
efTect  when  help  was  so  urgently  needed 
About  all  that  happened  was  that  some 
representatives  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  came  down  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo  ,  and  offered  to  take  applica- 


tions for  some  loans  They  took  the 
applications  but  that  was  about  all  that 
happened.  There  was  so  much  redtape 
and  so  many  preliminary  requirements 
that  my  constituents  finally  gave  up  and 
tried  to  get  financial  help  from  other 
sources. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced HJ^.  10332  to  establish  a  12-point 
program  of  Federal  disaster  relief.  It 
was  designed  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment to  disaster  victims  and  it  was  a 
sincere  effort  toward  a  sutwtantlal  Im- 
provement over  existing  enactments. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions 
was  to  supplement  the  cost  of  replacing 
damaged  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. Next  in  importance  was  low- 
Interest  loans  to  rehabihtate  damaged  or 
destroyed  family  residences.  Another 
provision  was  to  authorize  the  President 
to  secure  temporary  housing  for  dis- 
placed families  to  rent  and  at  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  monthly  income 
There  were  several  other  provisions 
which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  enu- 
merate I  testified  t>efore  the  House 
Public  works  Committee  in  August  1965. 

Perhaps  S.  1861  Is  not  as  comprehen- 
sive as  provisions  of  our  own  H.R.  10332 
but  it  Is  certainly  a  great  improvement 
and  a  substantial  advance  forward  over 
existing  disaster  legislation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  It  is  a  privilege  to  en- 
dorse provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
urge  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  this 
bill  be  passed  before  the  89th  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  It  is  appro- 
priate to  compliment  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  effort  to  push  this 
bill  through  before  adjournment  and  our 
ooUeague  Jim  Wright  deserves  special 
commendation  to  see  that  the  House 
acted  on  this  bill  prior  to  adjournment 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation,  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966.  S.  1861 

It  Is  a  matter  of  pcutlcular  pleasure 
that  the  majority  has  acceded  to  the 
minority  views  so  this  Important  legis- 
lation now  has  the  support  of  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee  on  which  it  Is 
my  pleasure  to  serve. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  Repub- 
lican minority  views  are  commanding  in- 
creasing respect.  The  legislation  itself 
has  been  quite  well  explained  during  this 
discussion  cmd  debate  on  the  floor,  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  speak  for  too  loiog — 
particularly  at  a  period  such  as  this 
when  time  Is  so  Important  to  all  of  us 
This  legislation  does  a  good  Job  of  pro- 
viding, as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr   Wright)  has  pointed  out: 

Aa  evar-recKly  arsea&l  of  aralUble  we«p- 
oiu.  IQ  one  pack&ge.  bo  aa  to  obvlute  the  ne- 
cessity ot  scrambling.  oiXtT  the  act.  Id  each 
instance  for  individual  relief  legislation. 

Besides  paying  a  particular  word  of 
praise  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  Cramer!  ana  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  Don  H  Ci.ausin!  for 
their  important  contribution  to  this 
legislation.  I  think  the  committee  staff, 
both  majority  and  minority,  deserve 
particular  praise  for  the  well-written  re- 
port accompanying  8  1861.  This  report 
House  Report  No  2141.  is  excellent     As 


I  have  previously  Indicated.  I  am  ylad 
that  the  points  raised  iii  our  minority 
views  have  been  acceded  to. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Dl£. 
aster  Relief  Act  of  1966  presents  us  with 
a  valuable  opportunity  to  provide  a 
quicker,  more  effective  way  of  helping 
communities  and  Individual  victims  of 
natural  disasters. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  exercised 
commendable  concern  for  and  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  responsibility  toward 
those  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
holocausts  of  an  unbridled  nature.  But 
spread  as  they  are  among  many  separate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
programs  we  have  enacted  have  resisted 
effective  coordination 

The  pending  bill  makes  Its  greate.si 
contribution  by  giving  the  Government  a 
greatly  Improved  means  of  channeline 
all  available  Federal  assistance  to  dii- 
aster  victims  when  and  where  and  how 
they  need  it  most 

I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  see  at 
first  hand  how  important  this  legislation 
can  be.  My  own  community  of  Elizabeth. 
N  J  ,  was  struck  by  a  devastating  flood 
last  month  as  the  result  of  a  daylon.- 
downpour  of  between  6  and  7  Inches  o: 
rain  The  floodirig  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
according  to  the  US.  Army  Corps  o: 
Engineers,  caused  in  excess  of  $2  million 
in  damage,  left  dozens  of  families  home- 
less, knocked  out  communltywlde  sources 
of  power,  and  left  hundreds  of  famille- 
and  small  businesses  seriously  hurt. 

It  was  an  interestir\g  coincidence,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  very  time  the  Ellzabet: 
flood  was  raging,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  approving  an  Item  in  th- 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  ad- 
vanced planiilng  and  design  of  the  Eliza- 
beth River  flood  control  project,  to  whlc:. 
I  have  devoted  much  effort  In  the  past  5 
years 

Our  experience  In  Elizabeth.  Mr 
Speaker,  represents  a  timely  example  of 
how  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
aster can  strike,  leaving  its  victims  with- 
out homes  or  possessions  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  loss  of  years  of  hare 
work  and  careful  saving. 

We  cannot  always  prevent  floods  or 
hurricanes,  earthquakes  or  tornadoes 
but  we  must  be  prepared  In  advance  to 
rush  our  help  to  victims  in  time  to  be 
of  assistance  Loans,  emersrency  repairs 
communications  equipment,  and  othe.' 
forms  nf  help  can  mean  a  more  complete 
and  expeditious  recovery  from  disaster 
but  relief  delayed  Is  often  relief  denied 

Closely  related  to  what  we  are  doing 
today.  Mr  Speaker,  Is  the  question- 
often  debated  here  but  never  resolved— 
of  flood  ln.surance,  the  provisions  of  pro- 
tection before  disaster  strikes.  This  \B 
an  appropriate  occa.slon,  I  believe,  to 
urge  our  colleagues  to  Intensify  the  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  practical,  workable 
flood  Insurance  program 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  rejected  a 
proposal  for  flood  insurance,  on  the  sound 
groimds  of  the  prohibitively  high  pre- 
miums which  those  seeking  protection 
would  have  to  pay.  A  flood  insurance 
program  can  be  useful  only  when  the 
people  who  need  It  can  afford  to  buy  it. 
and  Congress  must  continue  to  devote 
attention  to  this  Important  objective. 


We  can  take  a  good  measure  of  pride 
m  the  present  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  espe- 
cially if  we  resolve  to  pursue  the  effort 
to  deal  humanely  and  effectively  with 
natural  disasters,  a  phenomenon  which 
will  always  be  with  us.  What  happened 
to  Elizabetli  can  happen  to  any  other 
community,  and  we  owe  it  to  those  we 
represent  to  be  well  prepared. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MoFall].  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Wright]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1861,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senafce 
by  Mr.  Arrlngton  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bUl  (8.  2947 »  enUtled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  in  order  to  improve  and 
make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act". 


APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  FOR  THE 
FISCAL    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30, 
1967,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,   I   ask   unanimous   consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
'H.R    181 19  >   an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to   the   conference  asked   by   the 
Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
RooNXY  of  New  York.  SncKS.  Slack. 
SicTH  of  Iowa.  Flynt.  Joelson,  Mahon, 
Bow.  Lipscomb,  and  Cederberg. 


CHILDREN'S  SUMMER  LUNCH 

PROGRAM  Acrr 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 

Dill   (HJl.  9339  >    to  protect  the  health 

and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children 


by  establishing  a  special  summer  lunch 
program,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  Jl.  9339 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751- 
1760)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE    I NATIOKAL     SCHOOL    LtTNCH     PROGKAM 

"Short  title 

"Section  1.  This  title  may  be  clte^d  as  the 
'National  School  Lunch  Act'."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  and  "the 
Act"  wherever  they  appear  in  sections  2 
through  12,  inclusive,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  title";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  section  12  the  following 
new  title : 

"TTTLE    n CHILDREN'S    SUMMER    LUNCH 

PROGRAM 

"Short  title 
"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Children's  Siunmer  Lunch  Program  Act'. 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  202.  In  recognition  of  the  demon- 
strated relationship  between  good  nutrition 
and  the  capacity  of  children  to  develop  and 
learn,  based  on  the  years  of  cumulative  suc- 
cessful experience  imder  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  further  safeguard  and 
promote  the  health,  education,  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumption  of  agrl- 
cultviral  and  other  foods,  by  establishing  a 
special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
to  complement  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  to  carrv 
out  the  proviBlona  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
98,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1867;  but  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"Special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
"Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  special  summer  lunch  pro- 
gram for  children  as  provided  In  this  title 
under  which  lunches  shall  be  made  available 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
eighteen,  inclusive,  attending  summer  youth 
centers.  The  sums  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  carrying  out  such  program,  ex- 
cluding the  sum  specified  In  section  205,  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  supplying 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  for 
the  program  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
portion among  the  States  during  each  fiscal 
year  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  such  year  for  supplying 
agricultural  conunodltles  and  other  foods 
under  the  provisions  of  section  203  of  this 
title.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  the  SecrettU7  shall  apportion  funds 
among  the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  funds 
are  apportioned  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  carry  out  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Apportion- 
ment among  the  States  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  made  upwn  the  basis  of 
two  factors:  (1)  the  participation  rate  for  the 
State,  and  (2)  the  aasistance  need  rate  for  the 
State.  Ttie  amount  of  apportionment  to  any 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  following 
method:  Pint,  determine  an  Index  for  the 
State  by  multiplying  factors  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) . 
second,  divide  this  index  by  the  sum  of  the 


Indices  for  all  the  States:  and  third,  apply 
the  figure  thus  obtained  to  the  total  funds 
to  be  apportioned.  If  any  State  cannot 
utilize  all  funds  so  apportioned  to  it,  or  if 
additional  funds  are  made  available  under 
section  203  for  apportionment  among  the 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  make  further  ap- 
portionments to  the  remaining  States  In  the 
same  manner  The  program  authorized  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  carried  out  In  a  State 
only  during  the  sunimer  vacation  period 
when  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
such  State  are  normally  closed  or  open  only 
on  a  limited  summer  schedule. 

"Nonfood  assistance 

"Sec.  205.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  special  sum- 
mer lunch  program  for  children  authorized 
by  this  title.  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
during  such  fiscal  year,  nonfood  assistance 
for  such  special  program  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
apportion  among  the  States  during  each  fis- 
cal year  such  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  such  ap- 
portionment among  the  States  shall  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  apportionment  of  funds 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
is  made  under  section  204  of  this  title. 
"Direct  Federal  expenditures 

"Sec.  206.  The  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  less  not  to  exceed  S'j  per  centum 
thereof  hereby  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  administrative  expenses,  less  the 
amount  apportioned  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 204,  205.  and  211,  and  less  the  amount  of 
grants  made  under  section  208.  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  during  such  vear  for 
direct  expenditure  by  him  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  and  summer  youth 
centers  participating  in  the  special  program 
under  this  title  In  accordance  with  the  needs 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities The  provisions  of  law  contained 
In  the  proviso  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1937  (50 
Stat.  323),  facilitating  operations  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  and  disposition  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24.  1935  (49 
Stat.  774),  as  amended,  shall,  to  the  extent 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  also  be  applicable  to  expenditures  of 
funds  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 
"Payments  to  States 

"Sec.  207.  Funds  apportioned  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  204  or  205  of  this  title 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
payment  to  such  State  for  disbursement  by 
the  State  educational  agency.  In  accordance 
with  such  agreements  not  inconsl.<;tent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  and  such  State  agency, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  sumn^er  youth 
centers  of  that  State  during  such  fiscal'  year. 
In  supplj-ing  1 1 1  agricultural  commodities 
and  other  foods  for  consumption  by  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen,  in- 
clusive, and  (2)  nonfood  assistance  in  fur- 
therance of  the  special  summer  lunch  pro- 
gram for  children  authorized  under  this  title. 
Such  payments  to  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  upon  the  condition  that  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  such  payments  will  be  matched  during 
such  year  from  sources  within  the  State  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  the  special  sum- 
mer lunch  program  for  children  earned  out 
under  this  title.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  matching  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  211.  respectively, 
have  been  met.  the  reasonable  value  of  do- 
nated services,  supplies,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment as  certified,  respectively,  by  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  and  in  case  of  summer 
youth  centers  receiving  funds  pursuant  to 
section  211,  by  such  stmuner  youth  centers 
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(but  not  the  co«t  or  value  of  I&nd.  of  the  *c- 
qulaltlon,  conatructlon.  or  altenttloo  of 
buildings  or  conimodUle*  donated  by  the 
Secretary,  or  of  Federal  contrlbutlorva,  or  the 
coat  or  value  of  any  facltlty  paid  for  In  whole 
or  part  with  fund*  counted  aa  matching 
funds  viniler  the  National  School  Lunch  A:H, 
may  be  rf^arded  at  funds  from  source*  within 
the  Sta^e  pxp«»nded  In  connwrtlon  with  the 
special  d'.irumer  lunch  program.  The  3e«;r»- 
tary  sUa::  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  rr'im  time  to  time  the  amuuntn  to 
be  paid  tu  auy  State  under  this  section  and 
the  time  or  tlmee  such  amounts  are  to  be 
paid,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  State  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  the  amounts  so  certired. 
State  adminiitrative  expentea 
"Sac  30«  Prom  1'4  p«r  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  section  203  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  each  State 
educational  agency  for  Its  administrative 
expenses  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title.  P*ymenu  punuant  to  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  made  In  Installments, 
and  In  advance  or  oy  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessaj'  Adjustments  on  accour.t  of 
overpavmenta  "-r  underpiaymeiit*.  aa  the 
Secret<iry  may  determine.  No  such  ag»ncy 
shall  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
which  is  greater  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  It  under  tbla  title,  or 
17.500   whichever  Is  greater. 

"State  disbursement  to  tummer  yovth 
centers 
"8«c  a09  Funds  paid  to  any  State  dur- 
iag  any  flscaJ  year  pursuant  to  section  204  or 
205  of  this  title  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
SUte  educational  agency.  In  accordance  with 
such  aKreements  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  may  be  entered  Into  by  such  State  ag<-ncy 
and  the  summer  youth  centers  In  the  State, 
to  thfise  summer  youth  centers  In  the  S^ate 
which  the  State  educational  agency,  tailing 
Into  account  need  and  attendance,  deter- 
mines are  eligible  to  fjartlclpate  In  the  ipe- 
clal  summer  lunch  program  for  children  au- 
thorized by  this  title  Such  disbursement 
to  any  sununer  youth  center  shall  be  niade 
only  for  the  purpnse  of  reimbursing  It  for 
the  cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  comm-)dt- 
tles  ar.d  other  foods  for  consumption  by 
chUdre.';  In  the  special  summer  lunch  aro- 
gram  for  children  and  nonfood  assistance  In 
connection  with  such  program.  Such  'ood 
coets  may  include.  In  addition  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  agricultural  cocrunodltles  and 
other  ftKXts,  the  cost  of  processing,  distribut- 
ing, transporting,  storing,  or  handling  there- 
of In  no  event  shall  such  disbursement  for 
food  to  any  summer  youth  center  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  an  amount  determined  by 
multlp'.vlng  the  numt)er  of  lunches  served  In 
the  summer  youth  center  under  the  special 
summer  lunch  program  for  children  during 
such  year  by  the  maximum  Federal  food-cost 
contribution  rate  for  the  State,  for  the  type 
of  lunch  served,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Nufntirrnat  and  other  program  require- 
ments 

"Sec  210  Lunchea  served  by  summer 
youth  centers  under  this  title  shall  meet 
minimum  nutritional  requirement*  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
tMted  nutritional  research.  Such  meals 
■hall  be  served  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced 
ooat  to  fhUdren  who  are  determined  by  local 
kuthorltiea  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost 
Oft  the  lunch  No  physical  segregation  of  or 
other  discrimination  a»faln«t  any  child  shall 
b«  made  bv  the  sunxmer  youth  center  be- 
cauae  of  his  Inability  to  pay.  Lunch  pro- 
gmn»  under  this  tl'le  shall  be  operated  on 
a  nonprofit  banlx  Each  summer  youth  cen- 
ter shall,  ln.s<>far  a*  practicable,  utilize  In 
its  lunch  program  commodlUea  designated 
from  time  v:  time  by  the  Secrertary  as  being 


In   abundance,   either   nationally  or  in   the 
summer  youth  center  area,  or  commodities 
donated     by     the     Secretary.     CJommodltlee 
purchased  under  the  authority  of  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1938  (49  Stat   774). 
as  amended,  may  be  donated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  summer  youth  centers,  in  accordance 
with   the  needs  as  determined  by  local  au- 
thorltlee.  for  utilization  in  the  special  sum- 
mer lunch  program  under  this  title. 
"Private,    nonprofit    summer    youtfi    centers 
"Sbc.  211    If.  In  any  State,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  la  not  permitted  by  law  to 
disburse    the   funds   paid    to   it   under   this 
title    to    private,    nonprofit    summer    youth 
centers  In  the  State,  or  is  not  permitted  by 
law  to  match  Federal  funds  made  available 
for  use  by  such  private,  nonprofit  summer 
youth   center,   the   Secretary   shall   withhold 
from    the    funds    apportioned    to    any    such 
State  under  sections  204  and  205  of  this  title 
an  amount  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available,    as   determined    by    the    Secretary, 
to  such  State  on   account  of  such   private, 
nonprofit  summer  youth  centers  In  the  State. 
The   Secretary   shall    disburse    the    funds    so 
withheld   directly   to   the   private,   nonprofit 
summer  youth  centers  within  such  State  for 
the  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  are  authorized  or  required  with 
reepect  to  the  disbursements  to  other  sum- 
mer youth  centers  within  the  State  by  the 
State  educational  agency.  Including  the  re- 
quirement  that  any  such  payment  or  pay- 
menu  shall  be  matched.  In   the  proportion 
specified    In  section   207   for   such   State,  by 
funds    from    sourcee    within    the    State    ex- 
pended by  private,  nonprofit  summer  youth 
centers  within  the  State  participating  In  the 
special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
under   this   title.     Such   funds   shall   not  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  funds  constituting 
the  matching  funds  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 207. 
•■Miscellaneous  provisions  and  de/tnitUms 
"Sic.  12.  (a)  States,  the  State  educational 
agencies,  and  summer  youth  centers  partici- 
pating In  the  special  summer  lunch  program 
toe  children  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
accounts  and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary   to  determine  whether 
the  provisions  of  this  title   are  being  com- 
piled with.     Such  accounts  and  records  shall 
at  all  times  be  available  for  Inspection  and 
audit  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  preserved  for  such  period  of  time, 
not  In  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage,  and 
In  cases  in  which  he  determines  appropriate, 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate, the  use  of  existing  facilities  utilized 
for  serving  lunches  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

•'(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Incorjxjrate  In  his 
agreements  with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies the  express  requirements  prescribed  In 
this  title  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
special  summer  lunch  program  for  children 
insofar  as  they  may  be  applicable  and  such 
other  provisions  as  In  his  opinion  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purp<^es  of  this  title. 

"(di    For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
fifty   States,    the   District   of   Columbia,    the 
Commonwealth   of   Puerto   Rleo,    the   Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  or  American  Samoa. 

••(2)  The  term  "State  educational  agency' 
means,  as  the  State  legislature  may  deter- 
mine. (A)  the  chief  State  school  officer  (such 
as  the  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction, commissioner  of  education,  or  simi- 
lar officer),  or  (B)  a  board  of  education  con- 
trolling the  State  department  of  education; 
except  that  In  the  District  of  Columbia  It 
shall  mean  the  Board  of  Education. 

•■(S)  The  term  private,  nonprofit*  as  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  youth  centers  means 
that  the  summer  youth  center  la  (^>«ratecl  by 


a  private  school  or  organization  exempt  from 
income  taxes  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

•'(4)  The  term  •nonfood  assistance^  means 
equipment  used  by  summer  youth  centers  In 
storing,  preparing,  or  serving  food  for  chil- 
dren under  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'participation  rate"  for  a 
State  means  a  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  lunches,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
foods  and  meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  210.  served  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  by  summer  youth  centers  participating 
m  the  program  under  this  title  in  the  State, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(6)  The  term  'assistance  need  rate'  (A) 
In  the  case  of  any  State  having  an  average 
annual  per  capita  Income  equal  to  or  grenter 
than  the  average  annual  per  capita  Income 
for  all  the  States,  shall  be  5:  and  (B)  In  the 
case  of  any  State  having  an  average  annual 
per  capita  Income  lees  than  the  average  an- 
nual per  capita  Income  for  all  the  Stales, 
shall  be  the  product  of  5  and  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  average  annual  per 
capita  income  for  all  the  States  by  the  aver- 
age annual  per  capita  income  for  such  State, 
except  that  such  product  may  not  exceed  9 
for  any  such  State.  For  the  purjxjees  of  this 
paragraph  the  average  annual  per  capita  In- 
come for  any  State  and  for  all  the  States 
for  the  three  most  recent  years  for  which 
such  data  are  available  and  certified  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

•■(7)  The  term  'summer  youth  center" 
means  a  public  or  private,  nonprofit  center 
operated  to  promote  the  health,  education,  or 
recreation  of  children  such  as  a  public  recre- 
ation center,  public  or  private,  nonprofit  day 
camp,  public  or  private,  nonprofit  summer 
camp,  or  a  center  operated  as  part  of  a  com- 
munity action  program  approved  under  title 
II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheiter]  the  author  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill. 
In  effect,  it  expands  the  present  school 
lunch  program  to  fill  in  the  3  months 
summer  gap  when  children  are  away 
from  school.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  as  It  was  stated  on  pas- 
sage In  1946,  was  •'to  provide  a  measure 
of  maximum  security  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  and  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  foods." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  a  magnificent  program. 
It  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  In 
promoting  the  health  and  development 
of  our  school  children  and  in  promoting 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  our  agri- 
cultural community  by  vastly  expanding 
the  market  for  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural products.  At  the  present  time  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act  we 
are  serving  3  billion  lunches  a  year  to 
about  18  million  of  our  young  people  in 
the  schools.  What  this  bill  would  do 
would  be  to  provide  a  demonstration  pro- 


gram extending  nutritious  mid-day 
lunches  to  these  selfsame  kids  during 
the  summer  when  they  need  It  more,  not 
less.  We  would  not  attempt  to  serve  the 
18  million  children  currently  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  school  lunch  program 
during  the  winter  months.  The  pro- 
posed demonstration  program  would 
serve  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, or  about  1  percent  of  the  kids  eligi- 
ble for  school  lunches  during  the  regular 
school  year.  We  are  providing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  $8  million  to 
adininlster  the  program,  an  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration.  I  might 
say  that  the  Administration  is  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  this  procram. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  and  consjratulate  my 
colleague  from  Bronx  County,  N.Y..  on 
his  Initiative  In  introducing  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  It  doos  fill  a  very  impor- 
tant gap  in  our  att.empt  to  bring  about 
good  health  and  development  In  our 
children.  I  think  the  initiative  and  the 
Imagination  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScheuerI  In  bringing  this 
program  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
greatly  to  be  commended.  I  al.so  wish 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  bringing  this  measure 
before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  Let  me  .say  in  .summation 
that  the  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  present  school  lunch 
program  is  administered,  simply  as  a 
complement  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleaE^ue.  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  BellI. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  represent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  school  lunch  program. 

Further,  I  might  say  that  at  one  time 
we  had  some  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  hold  hearings.  Then,  we  did 
have  hearings,  upon  the  insistence  of 
some  of  us.  We  had  2  days  or  so  of 
hearings  that  were  quite  thorough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  a  good  program  and  that  we 
should  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  dlstinijul.'shed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Bell]  for  his  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  e.specially  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  highly  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
contributions  which  he  has  made  to  the 
development  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Bell]  was  one  of  those  who 
felt  that  even  though  time  was  pressing 
upon  us,  it  would  be  constructive  and 
advisable  to  have  several  days  of  hear- 
ings. We  did  so  at  his  initiative  and 
urging,  and  we  received  some  very  fine 


testimony,  both  here  and  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Bell]  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's consideration  of  this  measure  and 
again  at  the  time  the  full  committee  con- 
sidered this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fe?ling  that  we 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California    [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  wondering  about  the 
cost  of  the  program  for  a  year,  and  as 
to  how  it  would  be  administered. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  program  is 
budgeted  at  $8  million  for  this  year.  It 
will  be  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  working  with  the  local 
State  agencies,  exactly  as  is  the  present 
school  lunch  program.  There  will  be  ab- 
solutely no  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  yield  further, 
are  they  going  to  take  care  of  the  child 
in  school,  or  is  every  child  who  goes  to 
youth  camps  eligible? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
does  not  proposfe  to  interfere  with  the 
present  summer  school  lunch  program. 
There  are  a  few  of  them  in  operation 
throughout  the  country.  The  program 
applies  where  children  go  to  summer 
programs  run  by  public  agencies  or  non- 
profit institutions.  It  would  include  pro- 
grams operated  by  day  care  centers,  for 
instance,  sum^mer  camps,  settlement 
houses,  and  city  playground  and  recrea- 
tion agencies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  there  some 
requirement  contained  in  the  legislation 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  attend  the 
summer  youth  camps  only  must  be  in 
need,  or  is  everyone  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  No.  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  there  must  be  a  need,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  requirement  in  the 
school  lunch  program  that  they  must  be 
in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram 90  percent  of  the  children,  as  my 
colleague  knows,  pay  the  maximum  cost 
of  the  meals  they  receive.  It  does  not 
represent  the  full  cost,  but  they  pay  the 
maximum  cost,  while  only  10  percent  of 
the  children  pay  less  than  that.  That  is 
how  the  lunches  the  children  receive  are 
subsidized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
program  would  function  substantially  in 
the  same  fashion  where  a  child  is  en- 
rolled In  a  settlement  house  or  day  care 
center  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  his  summer  lunch. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  addition  to 
the  $8  million  authorization,  will  there 
be  surplus  commodities  made  available 
in  addition  to  the  other  costs  involved? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes,  there  would  be 
surplus  commodities  available  according 
to  same  provision  of  the  National  School 
Limch  Act. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
represents  a  desirable  stabilizer  of  the 
market  for  agricultural  products  and  will 
provide  over  the  long  run  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  market  for  agricultural 
food  products. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Finally,  are  there  any  ex- 
penditures authorized  for  other  than 
food  purposes,  such  as  supplies  or  other 
material? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  there  is  $1  mil- 
lion allotted  out  of  the  $8  million  for  non- 
food purposes.  This  would  enable  the 
local  public  agency  or  the  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  to  lease  or  purchase  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  the  storage, 
preparation,  and  service  of  food. 

Mr.  DOLE.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  think  it  ts  an 
excellent  program.  I  cannot  understand, 
for  the  life  of  me,  why  we  did  not  do  this 
before,  but  we  needed  the  inspiration  and 
the  spirit  that  was  provided  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

I  believe  it  is  very  fair  to  say  that  had 
it  not  been  for  his  persistence  and  dili- 
gence with  respect  to  this  legislation  that 
it  probably  would  not  be  before  the  House 
today.  I  believe  that  those  children  who 
will  benefit  from  this  program  and  their 
families  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league's generosity  leaves  me  speechless. 

Mr.  WA(3GONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WA(jGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
I  understand  correctly  that  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  fill  in  the  nutri- 
tional gap  that  exists  with  some  of  these 
youngsters  around  the  country  by 
amending  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  Act  to  make  available  a  good 
diet  for  these  youngsters  during  the  sum- 
mer? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  My  colleague  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  obvious  that  chil- 
dren who  need  the  nourishing  mid-day 
meal  during  the  school  year,  when  they 
are  most  often  sitting  quietly  in  school, 
have  no  less  a  need  for  a  nourishing  mid- 
day meal  when  they  are  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  play  and  recreation  during  the 
summer  months. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  that  there  would 
be  day  care  centers  eligible  along  with 
settlement  house-s  and  playgrounds  for 
participation  in  this  program.  Is  par- 
ticipation limited  to  only  those  day  care 
centers,  and  so  forth,  that  are  on  a  non- 
profit basis  ? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  a  very  clear 
limitation  that  it  would  apply  only  to 
programs  set  up  by  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies.  No  profit- 
making  institution,  whether  it  be  a  settle- 
ment house,  a  camp,  or  any  other  type  of 
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this  program  to  the  new  local  sponsors. 
Mr  WAGGONNER.     I  thank  the  gen- 
fipman  for  vleldine. 


came  under  vicious  attack  from  the  die- 
hard segregationists  who  have  resisted 


families    had    inadequate    diets    when 
school  lunches  were  not  available      In 


CO  rr^a       r*i- 


from  tune  to  time  by  the  aecrt-tary  as  being      thAt  tha  »mrmier  youth  center  l«  operated  by     woiua  oe  M)  proviae  a  uemuiiai,io..i""  *-- 
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Institution,  can  participate  In  this  pro- 
grtjn. 

Mr  WAOGONNER  Could  the  gentle- 
man please  tell  me  why.  If  the  purpcvsf  of 
the  legislation  is  to  fill  In  the  nutritional 
gap  durU'.K  the  summer  months,  why 
those  that  are  entitled  to  participate  In 
thla  protrram  would  not  be  limited  to 
only  thosf  who  ar**  In  need  of  if 

Mr.  SCHETUER  We  thought  that  It 
WM  better  rather  than  to  pinpoint  and 
publicize  the  difference  betwf>en  needy 
children  and  those  not  In  need  to  follow 
the  esUbllshed  pattern  that  has  worked 
so  well  In  the  operation  of  ihe  school 
lunch  program  since  1946. 

In  the  operatic;  of  that  pr'X^ram  ap- 
proximately 18  million  kJd.s  from  3  to  18 
are  r>artlclpatl:.K  .\b.:)ut  10  percent  of 
them  get  those  lunches  at  reduced  pay- 
ment or  free  Ninety  percent  pay  the 
full  subsidized  price  of  the  lunch  Tills 
la  done  quietly  and  anonymously  The 
kids  are  not  Identified  as  poor  kids  frrm 
poverty  families  That  has  worked  cut 
so  well  that  we  have  simply  used  tne 
modus  operandi  In  the  National  Schcol 
Lunch  Act  and  placed  It  In  this  till 
rather  than  stampliig  a  '  [)overty  lal«l 
on  those  kids  who  come  from  deprived 
families. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  overlapping  t^e 
committee  anticipates  between  thLs  pro- 
gram and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppcr- 
tunlty  in  thp  Head.'itart  program'' 

Mr  SCHETUER  There  will  not  be  a ly 
overlapping  Obvlou.-ily  a  summer  Heai- 
start  program  that  Ls  being  funded  ■>y 
the  OEO  can  not  apply  under  this  pro- 
gram if  it  Is  already  obtaining  summer 
lunche,«;  paid  for  through  the  community 
action  program  I  cannot  envisage 
there  would  be  any  overlapping 

Mr  WAOGONNER  Would  the  gen- 
tleman rell  me  If  participation  In  this 
program  will  be  limited  to  the  one  noon 
meaP 

Mr  SCHEUER  Under  the  sximmer 
lunch  prnunun  It  will  by  definition  be 
one  meal  a  day 

Mr  WACrOONNER.     Never  any  more' 

Mr  SCHEUER  Not  under  this  legis- 
lation I  cannot  anticipate  what  a  fu- 
ture Congress  will  do  We  have  a  dem- 
onstration breakfast  program  that  Is  al- 
ready In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  but  so 
far  as  this  legislation  Is  concerned  It  ap- 
plies only  to  the  summer  lunch  program 
for  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 

Mr  WAOGONNER  Has  the  commit 
tee  had  a  number  of  requests  from  non 
profit  agencies  :>r  public  bodies  to  instl 
tute  such  a  program  as  this"" 

Mr  SCHEUER  We  had  2  days  o' 
excellent  hearlnt?.v^-l  day  !n  Washing 
ton  and  1  day  ;n  New  York — In  which 
we  had  very  distinguished  representa 
tlves  from,  the  States,  cities,  and  loca 
nonprofit  agencies  and  we  have  recelve< 
very  strong  support  for  this  proposal 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Could  the  gen 
tlem&n  tell  me  who  was  represented  a 
each  of  the  hearings  generally  speaking 
Was  there  a  representative  cross  sertioi 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  or  wa.s  this  Um 
ited  in  New  York  t-o  the  State  of  Ne^ 
York? 

Mr  SCHEUER  The  witnesses  In  our 
New  York  hearing.  I  believe,  came  from 


the  agencies  in  the  SUte.  the  city,  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies 

Mr.  WAOGONNER  That  Is  in  New 
York  alone  ^ 

Mr  SCHEUER.  In  New  York  State — 
yes.  There  were  not  any  witnesses  from 
out  of  State  who  appeared  at  our  New 
York  hearing.  We  did  have  a  hearing 
In   Washington   with   a  variety   of   wit- 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Did  the  school 
lunch  representatives  or  ofQclals — public 
officials — from  any  of  the  other  49  States 
offer  any  testimony  in  support  of  or  In 
opposition  to  this  legislation  when  hear- 
ings were  held  In  Washington? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  have  not  had  any 
opposition  to  this  bUl  whatsoever  from 
Einyone. 

As  far  as  the  school  officials  are  con- 
cerned, there  Is  the  summer  school 
lunch  program  which  is  funded  sepa- 
rately and  apart  from  this.  This  legis- 
lative proposal  Is  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  nonschool  public 
agency  and  nonprofit  private  agency 
programs  during  the  summer. 

Mr,  WAOGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  or  not  someone 
from  the  other  49  States  ever  ofTered  any 
testimony  cither  during  the  hearings  in 
Washington  or  in  New  York? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  school  officials? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  am  referring  to 
school  officials  or  to  anyone  who  may 
have  testified. 

Mr  SCHEUER     qh.  yes. 

Mr  BELL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  so  that  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BELL.  In  reference  to  the  wit- 
nesses, there  were  I  believe  a  total  of  13 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee 

Among  them  was  Howard  P.  Davis, 
Deputy  Administrator.  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service.  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Timothy  Costello.  deputy  mayor.  City 
of  New  York 

Herman  Badlllo.  president.  Borough  of 
the  Bronx 

Thomas  Pi tzpa trick,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools   New  York  City. 

Mr  WAOGONNER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman bears  out  my  Impression  that 
only  representatives  from  New  York  have 
been  heard  on  this  matter  It  seems  to 
me  that  tlie  hearings  have  been  very 
inadequate 

Mr  BELL  We  heard  also.  &s  I  said, 
from  the  administrator  here  and  various 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  heard 

Mr,  WAOGONNER  What  publicity 
was  given  to  the  fact  that  hearings  were 
going  to  be  held  In  Washington  for  the 
1  day  of  hearings  that  were  held  so  that 
representatives  from  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  might  say  whatever  they  had  In 
mind  about  this  program"' 

Mr  SCHEUER  This  committee  in  a 
formal  way  gave  notice  of  the  hearmgs 
in  the  same  as  any  other  committee  does 
We  were  in  touch  with  many  of  the  wel- 
fare agencies  and  child  care  agencies  that 
have  their  headquarters  either  in  Wash- 


ington or  in  New  York  Some  testified 
at  the  New  York  hearings  and  some  testi- 
fied at  the  Washington  hearings.  We 
were  also  In  touch  with  the  public  agen- 
cies that  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  child  development 

Mr.  WAOGONNER  What  are  the  age 
limits,  that  Is.  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  age  for  participation  in  this 
program? 

Mr  SCHEUER     From  age  3  to  18, 

Mr.  WAOGONNER  From  age  3  to  18; 
and  there  could  be  considerable  over- 
lapping, could  there  not  in  the  Headstart 
program? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  A  child  could  not  ob- 
tain lunches  in  both  programs  at  one 
time.  If  a  child  is  going  In  the  summer 
school  program,  he  would  be  covered  by 
the  existing  summer  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  If  he  was  going  in  the  Head- 
start  program,  he  would  be  covered  by 
the  funding  under  the  OEO,  If  he  was 
going  to  a  settlement  house  program  or 
a  program  run  by  a  city's  park  and  recre- 
ation department,  then  he  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  I  cannot  see  that  there 
Is  overlapping.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
obviously  complementary. 

Mr  WAOGONNER.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  those  who 
arc  in  need,  but  It  seems,  admittedly, 
that  this  legislation  Is  straying  from  lis 
avowed  purpose  when  the  Congress 
thinks  that  Its  purpose  Is  to  fill  the 
nutritional  deficiency  gap  which  exists 
for  some  in  need  but  still  no  one  is  pro- 
hibited from  coming  under  the  program 

Mr.  SCHEUE31.  To  the  same  extent, 
sir.  that  a  child  who  comes  from  an 
affluent  family  can  participate  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  but  then  he  pays 
the  maximum  fee. 

Mr,  WAOGONNER  Is  there  going  to 
be  a  system  of  audits  established  so  that 
profit  can  be  removed  as  a  possible 
method  of  operation  to  subsidize  further 
phases  of  day  care  center  operations,  for 
example? 

Mr,  SCHEUER,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  carry  out 
Its  normal  auditing  procedures.  I  would 
be  astonished  if  anything  else  were  to  be 
the  case  There  are  strict  regulations 
on  what  the  local  noncash  contributions 
can  be  in  terms  of  facilities,  services,  and 
labor,  and  these  criteria  have  been 
clearly  defined.  They  apply  during  the 
regular  school  lunch  program,  and  I 
presume  that  these  precise  and  exacting 
standards  would  also  be  applied  to  this 
program,  too 

Mr  WAGCJONNER  Then  you  are 
saying  that  no  one  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  who  is  not  at  the 
same  time  eligible  under  the  same  rules 
to  participate  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram during  .school. 

Mr  SCHEUER  I  did  not  say  that, 
because  a  settlement  house  or  YWCA 
could  not  participate  In  a  school  lunch 
program  What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we 
would  add  to  those  who  can  run  the 
lunch  programs  public  agencies  other 
than  schools  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies 

The  same  auditing  and  financial  cri- 
teria that  are  now  applied  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  make  a  profit  will  be  applied  in 
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this  program  to  the  new  local  sponsors. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Ryan]. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  very  happy 
to  support  this  legislation  and  the  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  New  York 
on  the  role  that  he  has  played  in  bring- 
ing It  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  in- 
deed fills  a  gap,  and  it  is  important  that 
•.his  gap  be  filled.  I  hope  in  the  future 
e;ther  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  move  to  fill  the  gap  of  the  child 
under  school  age  who  is  in  a  Headstart 
program  which  is  not  part  of  the  school 
system  and  which  operates  beyond  the 
summer  months. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that, 
Then  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  covered  those 
children  in  year-round  Headstart  pro- 
grams which  are  not  part  of  the  school 
system.  A  nutrition  program  also  should 
be  provided  for  them  in  the  future.  I 
realize  we  cannot  offer  any  amendments 
to  this  bill  today  because  it  has  been 
called  up  under  the  suspension  of  the 
•iles  procedure. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
:  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
r.ot  administer  this  program  as  he  has 
•..he  national  school  lunch  program  with 
respect  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  for  he  has  failed  to  carry  out 
he  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  fear  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  find  some  tortured  rea- 
oning  to  exempt  the  children's  summer 
:^ch  program  from  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  he  did  with  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  which 
•ills  bill  amends.  Despite  the  clear  in- 
ent  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
.-iculture  has  not  enforced  title  VI.  In 
:act,  the  Department  issued  a  memoran- 
dum which  specifically  exempts  the 
-chool  lunch  program  and  permits  the 
school  lunch  program  to  operate  in  seg- 
•egated  schools.  As  I  stated  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  when  I  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  this  is  a  flagrant 
flaunting  of  Uie  will  of  the  Congress. 
Title  VI  was  Intended  to  cover  the  school 
lunch  program.  In  a  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1963,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  (Mr.  Celler],  then 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
included  the  school  lunch  program  In  a 
•  .-^t  of  programs  intended  to  be  covered. 

In  the  debat*  in  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 1  on  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  several 
01  us  reiterated  that  the  school  lunch 
program  was  intended  to  be  covered  and 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  title  VI  He  has  still  re- 
fused to  do  so.  This  is  another  example 
01  the  erosion  of  civil  rights  which  is  tak- 
^■g  place  in  this  country. 

The  administration  has  not  effectively 
mplemented  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
;964,  or  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1965  for 
^at  matter.  When  a  conscientious  ad- 
^JTiistrator  such  as  Commissioner  of 
wucation  Howe  attempted  to  begin  to 
"^an?  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  he 


came  under  vicious  attack  from  the  die- 
hard segregationists  who  have  resisted 
the  Supreme  Court  desegregation  deci- 
sion ever  since  1954.  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  evidence  of  administration  back- 
ing and  support  for  his  efforts.  Only  to- 
day the  New  York  Times  carried  an  arti- 
cle which  reported  that  southern  school 
ofiQcials  laugh  at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion when  it  seeks  compliance  with  the 
guidelines.  Local  school  officials  have 
learned  that  they  can  get  away  without 
really  desegregating  the  schools.  The 
shocking  fact  is  that  the  most  optimistic 
estimate  is  that  only  7  Vz  percent  of  the 
Negro  pupils  in  southern  schools  are  at- 
tending schools  with  white  students. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  ac- 
complice In  the  perpetuation  of  segrega- 
tion. It  refuses  to  enforce  the  law  which 
Congress  wrote  and  to  use  the  national 
school  lunch  program  as  a  means  to  de- 
segregate the  southern  schools. 

As  far  as  the  summer  lunch  program 
now  before  us  is  concerned,  we  must 
make  it  very  clear  on  the  record  that  we 
expect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
apply  title  VI  and  not  to  provide  any 
assistance  under  this  blU  to  any  sum- 
mer youth  program  which  is  segregated 
or  where  discrimination  exists. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  his 
health  message  to  Congress  on  March  1, 
1966,  President  Johnson  said: 

No  chUd  in  affluent  America  should  be 
without  an  adequate  diet. 

Summer  lunch  programs  would  help  to 
meet  this  objective.  Several  programs 
now  in  existence  are  contributing  to  the 
eradication  of  malnutrition  among  the 
vulnerable  groups,  for  example,  the  pre- 
school child,  the  children  of  school  age, 
and  adolescents.  However,  a  comple- 
mentary program  is  needed  to  extend 
through  the  smnmer  months  so  that 
nutritional  gains  of  the  school  year  are 
not  lost.  The  socioeconomic  and  cul- 
tural factors  which  affect  the  dietary- 
practices  of  these  children  do  not  change 
in  the  summer  mcwiths.  The  basic  needs 
remain.  For  large  numbers  of  children 
the  school  lunch  Is  the  best  meal  of  the 
day  in  terms  of  the  essential  nutrients  it 
provides.  Without  this  meal  there  are 
great  gaps  in  nutrient  intake.  A  feed- 
ing program  which  extends  to  the  pre- 
school age  groups  Is  also  needed.  Sum- 
mer lunch  programs  are  a  specific  way 
by  which  the  children  who  are  in  need 
of  nutritional  Improvement  can  be  served 
and  they  should  be  available  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay. 

Numerous  examples  document  the 
need  for  a  year-round  program.  A 
study  of  the  dietary  intake  of  children 
In  families  receiving  crippled  children's 
services  in  five  counties  In  eastern  North 
Carolina  showed  that  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  children  in  these 


families  had  inadequat*  diets  when 
school  lunches  were  not  available  In 
these  same  communities  some  of  the 
schools  did  not  have  facilities  for  lunches 
and  if  they  had,  It  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  to  support  a  program 
unless  100  percent  of  the  cost  came  from 
Federal,  State,  or  county  sources. 

In  a  recent  study  of  children  from  pre- 
school programs,  in  one  county  it  was 
foui.d  that  40  percent  did  not  eat  break- 
fast at  home.  Their  diets  were  lacking 
in  some  of  the  essential  food  groups,  that 
is,  citrus  fruits,  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  the 
sources  of  vitamin  C  and  vitamin  A. 

Other  studies  of  dietary  practices  show 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  children 
with  inadequate  diets  are  from  the  low- 
income  groups;  however,  unwise  selec- 
tion of  food  is  not  limited  to  the  low- 
income  groups.  The  educational  aspect 
of  any  feeding  program  is  valuable  since 
nutrition  principles  are  best  taught  in 
conjunction  with  a  feeding  program. 

A  continuing  lunch  program  is  a  sup- 
portive measure  to  other  child  health 
services;  for  example,  the  projects  for 
comprehensive  health  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.  It  is  important  that 
preventive  and  treatment  services  be 
accompanied  by  other  measures  which 
contribute  to  the  health  status  of  chil- 
dren such  as  the  summer  lunch  progi-am. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
9339.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  <iwo- 
tiairds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDE  A  FIXED  ALLOTMENT  PER- 
CENTAGE FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  I  H.R.  14323'.  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  matching  funds  required  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  14323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion n(h)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ''the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  after  "the  allotment  per- 
centage for". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1966. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
provide  a  fixed  allotment  percentage  for  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year,  the  Vocational  Rehabihtation 
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Act  was  amended  to  expand  the  scope 
and  level  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  urgently  needed  by  3^/3  million 
disabk-d  and  handicapped  men  and 
women  In  the  Nation.  It  was  a  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation,  designed  In 
recoi;mtion  of  the  fact  that  specially  c.e- 
sl^ned  protrrams  of  services  and  training 
could  enable  the  disabled,  the  handi- 
capped, the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  victims  to  be- 
come gainfully  employed  With  such 
training,  the.se  men  and  women  could  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  lead  more  active, 
productive,  and  independent  lives,  and 
they  could  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  labor  force  of  the  Nation  and  to 
the  life  of  their  own  communities. 

In  all  50  States,  the  increased  Federal 
commitment  allowed  and  encouraged 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  to  be 
expanded  and  extended  to  reach  greater 
numbers  and  categories  of  the  handi- 
capped in  need  of  rehabilitation  In  order 
to  become  employable. 

However,  the  formula  for  Federal  allot- 
ment.s  is  working  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  EMstrlct  is  regarded  a  "State"  In 
computing  the  Federal  allotment  per- 
centages According  to  the  formula  jy 
winch  Federal  -funds  are  made  ava  1- 
able — the  higher  the  per  capita  Incocie 
of  a  State."  the  lower  the  Federal  allot- 
ment percentage  Being  an  entirely 
urban  area,  the  District  has  a  higher 
per  capita  income  than  does  the  nor- 
mally constituted  and  true  "State."  where 
the  lower  income  levels  of  rural  are  is 
and  small  communities  pull  down  tlie 
overall  per  capita  Income  level. 

Yet,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  tlie 
same  proportion  of  disabled  people.  In 
relation  to  lt,s  population,  as  does  any 
other  State  or  Jurisdiction.  It  must  t^e 
given  tiie  same  opportunities  to  assist 
their  di.^Abled  as  exist  in  all  of  the  n-st 
of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
was  the  intent  of  Congress,  In  passl  ig 
last  year's  amendments,  to  attach  nn 
exclusive  penalty  to  the  disabled  person 
living  In  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor clearly  spelled  out  its  Intent  In  Jie 
report  on  last  years  vocation  rehabilita- 
tion amendments  when  It  said,  and  I 
quote : 

Any  revlalon  of  the  allocation  formula  hid 
to  provide  for  program  growth  in  those  State* 
which  were  able  to  move  ahead,  while  at  the 
■ame  time  the  revision  had  to  Insure  tt  at 
no  Sta'v«  would  be  entitled  to  less  than  It 
was  presently  entitled. 

At  the  time  that  this  report  was  wr  t- 
ten.  It  was  not  realized  that  the  effect  of 
the  1965  amendments  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  precisely  the  oppos  te 
of  that  which  was  Intended  In.stead  of 
having  :ncrea,sed  Federal  funds  to  bolster 
up  it,s  prtjgram.  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbla  t<.)day  finds  itself  getting  less 
money  to  carry  on  the  Important  work 
of  rehablhtation  than  the  amount  to 
which  it  had  been  previou.sly  entitled. 

It  Is  In  the  critical  po.«iition  of  not  being 
able  to  maintain  Its  ."iervices.  and  has  had 
to  resort  to  emergency  measures  to  bal- 
ance program   rrquirements  with  avail- 


able funds.  As  matters  currently  stand, 
rather  than  expanding  Its  services,  the 
District  must  restrict  and  curtail  its 
services  to  certain  disability  groups,  and 
It  cannot  begin  to  fulfill  Its  hopes  of 
working  with  all  types  of  disabilities  and 
all  age  groups. 

H.R.  14323 — Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative McMillan,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coumbla,  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  equi- 
table allotment  of  funds — would  correct 
the  Inequities  which  presently  exist. 
With  the  changes  proposed  in  this  bill, 
the  District  will  be  able  to  keep  apace 
with  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  which 
have  been  able  to  expand  their  programs 
with  funds  authorized  In  the  1965 
amendments. 

There  are  about  80.000  disabled  men 
and  women  residing  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  need  the  services  of  the 
Public  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. Last  year,  the  District  was  able 
to  reach  some  5,000  of  these.  Under  the 
adjusted  formula,  as  provided  by  H.R. 
14323.  the  needs  of  an  additional  5.000 
persons  could  be  met.  Thus,  the  bill 
would  make  It  possible  to  serve  double 
the  number  of  persons  presently  being 
reached  by  existing  programs  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  within  the  District, 
find  urgently  needed  new  programs  for 
special  categories  of  handicapped  can  be 
InlUated. 

All  of  us  here  who  live  within  the  Dis- 
trict or  on  Its  perimeter  can  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  need  for  expanded 
services  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
the  previous  oversight  certainly  deserves 
our  prompt  attention  to  correct  the  pres- 
ent inequity. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentlewoman  to  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  [Mr.  McMillan]  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  H.R.  14323. 
which  Is  up  for  consideration  at  this 
moment,  was  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  McMillan]  and  an 
identical  bill  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota   (Mr,  NelsenI. 

Mr.  HALEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  It  did  come  out  of  our  committee 
unanimously.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  It  whatsoever. 

I  move  the  passage  of  the  bill, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  dlstingxilshed  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky  (Mr.  Chilf], 

Mr.  CHELF,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  for  H  R.  14323 
which  would  add  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion funds  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend,  congratulate,  and  to  salute 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  for 
the    splendid    cooperation    they    have 


given  to  me  and  to  the  ofQclals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  oiu"  unfortunate  poor.  Especially, 
Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Powell  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Green,  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  which  reported  this 
legislation. 

My  good  friend.  Dr,  Paul  Benolt, 
Chief,  Operations  Research  and  Program 
Plaxuilng.  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  came  to  me  and  pointed  out 
most  graphically,  not  only  the  human 
need,  but  convinced  me  that  tills  author- 
ization legislation  would  help  him  and 
his  associates  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  system- 
atically to  remove  from  the  streets  liter- 
ally thousands  of  alcoholics,  mentally 
retarded,  and  mentally  ill  persons  who, 
unfortunately,  without  attention,  aid. 
assistance,  or  medication,  form  a  vast  po- 
tential criminal  element. 

According  to  the  data  gathered  by  Vital 
and  Health  Statistics,  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  80.000 
individuals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  potential  recipients  of  rehabil- 
itation services.  These  thousands  of  poor 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  very 
much  need  the  proposed  legislation  so 
that  they  can  truly  profit  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  keeping  with  the 
original  intentions  of  Congress. 

When  an  unfortunate  derelict  has  a 
craving  for  liquor,  dope,  or  other  stimu- 
lant, he  becomes  desperate  and,  there- 
fore, in  most  instances,  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  obtain  the  money  necessary  for 
his  addiction. 

Congress  has  authorized  $350  million 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  throughout  the  country  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  formula 
utilized  in  allotting  the  shares  of  the  ap- 
propriations, the  District  of  Columbia 
did  not  receive  a  nickel  more,  although 
it  continues  to  receive  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies per  year  from  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  looking  for  opportimlty  but  find- 
ing poverty.  It  should  not  be  said  that 
a  person  can  be  worse  off  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  than  anywhere  else  In  the  coun- 
try. 

In  my  honest  estimation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  will  be  an  additional  star  In  the 
crowns  of  all  those  who  have  given  a 
helping  hand  toward  the  passage  of  this 
vitally  needed  legislation  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

As  I  said,  It  will  not  only  help  those 
who  need  help  but.  at  the  same  time,  It 
will  greatly  reduce  potential  crime  and 
violence  on  the  streets  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

If.  but  for  no  other  reason,  this  safety 
feature  makes  this  legislation  desirable, 
necessary,  and  an  absolute  must. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everything,  about  the  retarded  Individ- 
ual, requires  something  special.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  rehabilitate, 
where  rehabilitation  is  possible,  and  to 
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prepare  for  life  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunately retarded.  This  legislation  will 
make  contributing  citizens  out  of  at 
least  a  few  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
I  am  sure  it  will  have  the  support  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  OrcKon  is  to  be  commended 
for  her  work  on  tills  committee  and  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
regular  extension  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  in  equity  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ls  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr  BELL.    It  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
for  the  record  that  this  involves  physical 
restoration  as  well  as  educational  res- 
toration and  many  other  types  of  reha- 
bilitation of  all  Individuals  who  might  be 
considered.  Certainly  It  does  involve 
those  who  arc  mentally  unsound  insofar 
as  they  can  be  rehabilitated  and  recon- 
stituted for  general  jobs  and  for  earning 
their  own  way. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  more 
than  9  years  as  consultant  to  the  south- 
western Missouri  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  programs  for 
rehabilitating  and  reconstituting  people 
so  that  they  can  bear  their  own  weight 
and  indeed  become  taxpayers  again.  It 
has  proved  itself  many  times  over. 
However.  I  thought  that  so  much  had 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
reconstituting  people  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  of  unsound  mind,  or  those 
who  are  Indeed  mentally  retarded  be- 
cause of  a  genetic  disarray  of  their  genes, 
or  some  other  reason,  that  that  was  the 
.^ole  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  Is  actually 
in  addition  to  that.  Most  of  these  have 
been  reexamined  and  helped  through 
various  bills  many  times.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  has  various  actual,  down- 
to-earth,  practical  applications  In  which 
the  Congress  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  and  are  most  proud 
of  their  physical  restoration  as  well  as 
educational  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  think  this  is  a  good 
bill    I  am  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall  )  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  iH  R.  14323)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  matching  funds  required 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Reha- 
DUitation  Act  to  provide  a  fixed  allot- 
•^ent  percentage  for  the  District  of 
Coliimbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  APPROVED 
MARCH  18,  1950,  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  AIR- 
PORTS IN  OR  IN  CLOSE  PROX- 
IMITY TO  NATIONAL  PARKS,  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENTS,  AND  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREAS.  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  8.  476,  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  airports  in  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  recreation  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  the  House  bill,  H.R.  11089.  sched- 
uled for  consideration  today  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

s.  476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  approved  March  18,  1950  (64  Stat.  27;  16 
U.S.C.  7a-7e),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
figure  "$2,000,000"  at  the  end  of  section  2 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$3,500,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  would  amend  a  1950  act  which 
authorized  $2  million  for  the  construction 
of  airports  In  or  near  national  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  and  national  recrea- 
tion areas. 

Over  the  years  since  1950,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  spent  or  committed 
$1,695,000  of  the  $2  million  authorization. 
Present  and  prospective  propo.sals  for 
improvements  In  or  construction  of  air- 
ports which  will  meet  the  purpose  of 
this  warrant  an  Increased  authorization 
of  $1,500,000. 

The  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  support  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics,  and  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
it  and  I  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  bill.  This  legislation  has  been 
carefully  considered  and  thorough  hear- 
ings have  been  held  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents 
an  extension  of  a  previous  act  and  will 
give  to  our  national  parks  an  opportunity 
to  establish  airfields  with  which  to  ac- 
commodate visitors  who  want  to  travel 
through  these  parks  by  air  rather  than 
by  other  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  t  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall) .    The  question  is  on  the  motion 


of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S,  476. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  11089,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH    H.     HIRSHHORN    MUSEUM 
AND  SCULPTURE  GARDEN 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3389)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3389 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

Section  1.  (a)  The  area  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street.  Independence  Avenue.  Ninth 
Street,  and  Jefferson  Drive.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  permanent 
site  of  a  museum  and  the  area  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street,  Jefferson  Drive.  Ninth  Street, 
and  Madison  Drive,  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  hereby  made  available  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  the  permanent  site  of 
a  sculpture  garden,  both  areas  to  be  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  authorized  to  remove 
any  existing  structvire,  to  prepare  architec- 
tural and  engineering  designs,  plaiis.  and 
specifications,  and  to  construct  a  suitable 
museum  within  said  area  lying  south  of  Jef- 
ferson Drive  and  to  provide  a  sculpture  gar- 
dent  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion within  the  areas  designated  In  section 
1(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  museum  and  sculpture 
garden  provided  for  by  this  Act  shall  be  des- 
ignated and  known  in  perpetuity  as  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  and  shall  be  a  free  public  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  In  administering  the 
sculpture  garden  the  Board  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  so  that  the 
development  and  use  of  the  Garden  is  con- 
sistent with  the  open-space  concept  of  the 
Mall,  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Is 
responsible,  and  with  related  development  re- 
garding underground  garages  and  street 
development. 

(b)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is 
pledged  that  the  United  States  shall  provide 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
upkeep,  operation,  and  administration  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

(c)  The  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  collections  of  art  of  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  and  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  used  for  the  storage, 
exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art.  and 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  known  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculptiire  Garden, 
which  shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
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^  :'■:  -  M..  ,,1.-1  of  Triutees  shall  b«  com- 
posed i:  :.'ie  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  shall  serve  as  ex  ofllclo  mem- 
bers, and  eight  general  members  to  b«  ap- 
pointed a«  follows  Pour  of  the  general  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  be  appolnt«<i  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
among  nominations  submitted  by  Joseph  H. 
Hu-shhnrn  and  four  shall  be  appolnt«d  by  the 
Presulent  from  among  nominations  sub- 
mit-.ed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  The  general  membei-s  so 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  have  t<rms 
expiring  one  each  on  July  1.  1908.  1989,  1970. 
1971  1972  1973  1974,  and  1975,  as  desJgntted 
by  the  President  Successor  general  mem- 
bers >wh(i  may  be  elected  from  among  mem- 
ber'? -ih  .«c  •^rnia  have  expired)  shall  serve 
for  *  •em.  r  <;x  .••Hrs  except  that  a  succtssor 
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the  Ji«eph  H  H^rshhom  Museum  and  Scolp- 
ture  Oarden  shall  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  not 
less  '-Tian  four-fifths  of  the  then  acting  mem- 
bers   f  'fie  B.*ird  of  Trustees 

Src  4  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smlth- 
sonia;  In.-itUutlon  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
comp<>nj»atlon  and  duties  of  a  director  sind. 
subject  to  his  supervision,  an  admlnlstiator 
and  two  curators  of  the  Joseph  H  Hlrslihorn 
Muse'i.Ti  and  Sculpture  Oarden.  none  of 
whose  appointment,  compensation,  or  duties 
shall  be  si:h]ect  to  the  clvU  service  laws  or 
the  Ll.iss.floitlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
The  B.  -ar-i  f  Regents  may  employ  such  other 
ofllcers  ir.i!  "mployees  as  may  be  nrrrnsary  for 
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malntp nance  f  Uie  Joseph  H  Hlrahhorn 
Museum  uid  s,-x.p' ■;.-»•  Oarden 
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Mr  KL'NKEI  Mr  S;»Micer.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKFT?  ;.."  -- rn^x  re  Without 
objection,  a  -u-cxid  ai;,  be  considered  as 
ordered 

I'!  .>bj action. 
Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
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The  SPEIAKER  pro  tern[x)'e  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  -e<riest  of  '.he  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  wa.s  ni>  object;. i:: 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker  :he  bill,  S 
3389.  would  esUbhsh  the  H.rshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Oarden  in  the 
Smithsonian  In.stltutlon  on  the  Mall 

Mr  Spealter  thrnuKh  the  personal  ef- 
forts   of    -he    P''>'sident    of    the    United 
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Slat<^'s  and  Mrs  Johnson,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  private  art 
collections  in  the  world,  valued  at  be- 
tween $25  and  $50  million  has  been  of- 
fered by  Joseph  H  Hlrshhorn  to  the 
Smithsonian  InsUtutlon.  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  the  legislation  requested 
by  the  President  on  May  17.  1966.  and 
passed  by  the  other  body  on  September 
1,  1966.  will  make  possible  the  accept- 
ance of  this  magnificent  offer  and  gift. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  will  pro- 
vide 8m  appropriate  site  on  the  Mall  by 
authorizing  the  Smithsonian's  Board  of 
Regents  to  construct  a  beautiful  gallery- 
of  art  and  a  garden  of  sculpture.  The 
sculpture  garden  will  be  recessed  to  pre- 
serve the  open  space  beauty  of  the  Mall. 
Mr.  Speaker.  S  3383  contemplates  us- 
ing a  site  on  the  Mall  between  Seventh 
and  Ninth  Streets,  Independence  Avenue 
and  Madison  Drive,  for  the  museum  and 
sculpture  garden  At  present,  a  portion 
of  this  site  Is  occupied  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  Annex, 
housing  the  medical  museum  and  a  re- 
search unit. 

Mr  Speaker,  enactment  of  the  related 
legislation,  H.R.  18019.  which  has  passed 
the  House  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  an  addition  to  the 
existing  main  bulldmg  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  located  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
to  hou£e  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
»7.570.0O0  The  construction  to  be  au- 
thorized Is  needed  to  upgrade  the  re- 
search facilities  and  to  accommodate  the 
permanent  relocation  of  the  medical  mu- 
seum and  research  activity  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  which 
would  be  displaced  by  development  of 
the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Oarden. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  on  my  feet,  I  want 
to  commend  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  partic- 
ularly our  very  able  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon  1, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Kunkzl),  for 
their  hard  work  on  this  historic  legis- 
lation 

And.  Mr  Speaker,  I  see  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  H.*ll1.  here. 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr  Hall  appeared  before 
our  committee  and  pointed  out  the  very 
fine  work  being  carried  on  through  the 
research  activities  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology,  and  it  was 
through  hla  Insistence  that  this  great 
Institute  of  Pathology  be  preserved  that 
this  dual  compromise  legislation  has 
been  brought  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  distinguished  doctor  and  Member 
of  this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr   Hall)  for  his  efforts 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  say  that  the 
$15  million  maximum  authorization 
contained  in  this  legislation  Ls  an  item 
that  could  be  deferred  because  of  the 
outlays  occurring  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  be- 


fore me  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  pointing  out 
that  no  funds — I  repeat,  no  funds — will 
be  required  in  this  fiscal  year,  because 
the  Smithsonian  has  a  small  amount  of 
planning  funds  that  can  be  used  for  pre- 
liminary design  work. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  not  require 
any  outlay  of  cash  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  day  of  the  princely  giver  is  not  over. 
I  doubt  whether  any  other  nation  can 
equal  our  own  with  such  a  splendid  roster 
of  great  donors,  who  have  enriched  our 
cultural  and  academic  life.  It  is  a  noble 
roUcall.  including  the  names  of  Carnegie 
Rockefeller.  Mellon,  Phillips,  French! 
and  Freer  among  many  others.  To  this 
list  we  can  now  add  the  name  of  Joseph 
Hlrshhorn 

You  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  on  May 
17,  President  Johnson  accepted  Mr 
Hlrshhom's  gift  of  his  private  art  col- 
lection on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
The  President  said.  "This  is  a  magnifl- 
cent  day  for  the  Nation's  Capital  and  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  visit 
Washington  In  the  years  to  come,"  In 
accepting  the  gift. 

I  agree  that  superlatives  are  in  order 
to  describe  Mr.  Hlrshhom's  great  ges- 
ture The  Hlrshhorn  collection  has  more 
than  5,000  paintings  and  1.600  pieces  of 
sculpture.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
collection  of  great  art  in  private  hold- 
ings. Using  the  crass  yardstick  of  mone- 
tary value— which  Is  the  handiest  we 
have,  after  all— the  Hlrshhorn  collection 
is  valued  now  at  $25  to  $50  million.  And 
of  course  this  value  will  grow  with  the 
years. 

In  addition  to  his  collection,  which 
several  other  coimtrles  wanted  desper- 
ately, Mr.  Hlrshhorn  donated  $1  million 
to  buy  additional  works  for  the  collec- 
tion which  now  belongs  to  all  of  the 
American  people. 

Our  Capital  City  for  some  years  has 
been  said  to  be  almost  as  good  an  art 
center  as  the  capitals  of  several  other 
nations  abroad.  With  the  Hlrshhorn 
collection  properly  housed.  Washington 
will  not  only  be  the  equal  of  any  other 
world  art  center,  but  will  excel  most  of 
them. 

This  princely  offer  demands  a  princely 
response. 

And  this  legislation  before  us  today 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  give  It 

But  putting  It  very  simply,  we  are 
lucky  It  Is  like  someone  saying — I  wUl 
give  you  a  shiny  new  car  if  you  will  build 
a  garage  to  keep  It  in.  Plus  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn has  agreed  to  contribute  the  $1  mil- 
lion in  cash  for  further  acquisition  of 
both  art  and  sculpture.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  Investment  for  us  to  spend  in 
the  next  few  years  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$15  million  in  order  that  we  may  get  this 
valuable  gift  that  Ls  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  between  $25  and  $50 
million.  That  is  a  good  trade  in  any 
language. 

So  I  hope  the  House  will  unanimously 
approve  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
show  the  world  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
American  people  that  we  appreciate  this 
great  gift  that  will  be  located  out  here  on 
the  Mall  for  all  to  see.     Thank  you. 
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Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 

KUNKELl. 

Mr.  KUNKEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL  Mr.  Speaker,  tffls  bill 
to  c-stablish  a  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden — being 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
in  the  midst  of  our  rush  toward  adjourn- 
ment— is  presented  today  under  circum- 
stances in  which  its  great  significance 
may  be  overlooked  I  trust  there  will  be 
no  raisjudgment  on  the  part  of  this  body 
on  that  account. 

In  terms  of  making  a  really  lasting 
contribution  to  our  society^a  contribu- 
tion of  unquestionable  merit — this  piece 
of  legislation  Is  one  of  those  standing 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd  in 
tliis  89th  Congress.  It  provides  for  the 
acceptance  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  wonderful  gifts  ever  offered  to  the 
US  Government  It  marks  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  outstanding  cultural 
events  of  the  Nation's  Capital  in  this 
century — and  one  of  the  half  dozen,  pos- 
sibly in  our  whole  history. 

The  art  collection  of  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
hom, to  be  brought  to  Washington  under 
this  measure,  is  a  truly  splendid  one.  It 
is  one  of  the  world  s  great  private  col- 
lections and  is  among  the  largest.  It  Is 
valued  at  around  $25  million.  It  In- 
cludes some  4.000  paintings  and  drawings 
and  more  than  1,500  pieces  of  sculpture 
by  dozens  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the 
world,  particularly  of  the  past  century. 

Moreover,  Mr  Speaker,  the  collection 
contains  what  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
assemblage  of  American  art,  in  existence. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other.  It  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  and  desirable  that  our 
Government  accept  this  gift  and  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  provide  a  suit- 
able place  for  its  display  In  accord- 
ance with  that,  this  bill  authorizes  con- 
struction of  a  museum  and  sculpture 
garden  on  the  Mall,  next  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Arts  and  Industries  Building  and 
almost  directly  across  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Failure  now  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
a  favorable  culmination  could  mean  the 
loss  of  this  collection  to  the  United  States 
altogether.  As  I  said  on  this  floor  when 
the  offer  of  this  gift  first  came  to  light : 

If  we  are  to  secure  ihis  collection  for  our 
NatioriA]  Capital — and  if  we  are  to  asBUre  that 
It  remain*  permanently  in  the  United 
St*tes — then  action  must  be  taken  at  once. 
Otherwise.  It  will  be  loet  to  u«  forever. 

Mr  Hirshhorn  has  received  a  number 

of  bids  for  it,  including  some  from  Inter- 
ested parties  in  this  country — from  the 
SUte  of  New  York,  the  city  of  Beverly 
Hills  and  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 
lor  example  But  he  also  has  received 
tempting  offers  from  several  foreign 
countries.  As  Overseer  of  the  Royal 
Properties,  representing  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, Lord  Perth  visited  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn and  proposed  to  build  a  mtiseum 
tor  his  collection   In   Regent's  Park  In 


London.  Prom  Israel,  he  received  an 
ofifer  of  a  building  and  sculpture  garden 
at  the  site  of  that  country's  new  museimi 
In  Jerusalem.  He  was  similarly  ap- 
proached by  the  Mayor  of  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland. This  kind  of  International  com- 
petition attests  both  to  the  value  and  the 
broad  appeal  of  the  Hirshhom  collec- 
tion. 

Aside  from  s^suring  the  collection  re- 
mains in  the  United  States,  there  are  ex- 
cellent reasons  why  our  Government 
should  obtain  It  and  bring  it  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  satisfy  two  important 
needs  In  the  art  offerings  of  Washing- 
ton. It  has  what  our  capital  city  now 
lacks  most  in  that  respect.  This  Is  mod- 
em sculpture  in  general  and  modern 
American  painting  in  particular— that  is, 
American  paintings  extending  from  the 
present  time  back  approximately  100 
years. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  here  is  known 
as  the  leading  museum  of  American  art 
in  Washington.  But  its  real  strengths 
lie  in  colonial  portraiture  and  In  19th 
century  painting.  With  respect  to 
American  art,  the  National  Gallery  of- 
fers little  beyond  the  year  1900  to  com- 
pare with  Its  glorious  representation  of 
European  artists.  So,  in  a  real  sense,  the 
Hirshhom  collection  takes  up  where 
these  two  older  Institutions  leave  off.  It 
win  bring  Washington  up  to  date  in  the 
world  of  art. 

Secondly,  It  is  most  fitting  that  this 
magnificent  collection  be  placed  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  a  gift  not  only  to 
Washington  but  to  all  of  our  people.  It 
will  be  situated  In  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
seimis  and  art  galleries  which  grace  the 
Mall — and  therefore  will  be  most  accessi- 
ble to  the  millions  of  people  who  visit 
these  great  attractions  every  year. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  unique  character  of 
Washington  as  our  capital  city — and  its 
emergence  as  a  major  cultural  center  of 
the  world — that  Is  said  to  have  played  a 
large  part  in  Mr.  Hirshhom  s  decision  to 
make  this  offer.  There  was  also  the  en- 
couragement and  active,  personal  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  In  that  connection,  I  Insert 
the  communication  to  the  Speaker  from 
the  President,  dated  May  17,  1966,  rec- 
ommended this  legislation,  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Communication  Prom  the  President  of  the 
Unitid  States  Transmitting  a  Recommen- 
dation or  Legislation  Enabli.vc  the 
Smitrsonian  iNSTiTxmoN  To  Accept  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection  of  Con- 
temporary  SCtrLPTITRE  AND   PAINTINGS 

The   White    House, 
Washington.  May  17.  1966. 
Hon.   John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  One  of  the  gp-eateet  pri- 
vately owmed  ooUectlons  of  contemporary 
sculpture  and  paintings  In  the  world  has 
been  offered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Hirshhom  Foundation 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  legtslatlon  enabling  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  accept  this  gift  on  be- 
half of  all  our  people. 

CDTS    OF    THE    PAST 

The  Nation  has  been  fortunate  In  the  great 
tradition  of  private  contributions  which  have 
enriched  the  cultural  life  of  Its  Capital  City. 


James  Smlthson's  bequest,  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  .Smitlisonian  Institution  in 
1846.  and  thus  to  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tional center  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Wil- 
liam Corcoran  made  an  enduring  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  Capital  by  founding, 
in  1859,  the  gallery  that  bears  his  name. 
Early  In  this  century  Charles  FYeer  donated 
to  the  Institution  tlie  splendid  collection  of 
oriental  art  that  since  1922  has  been  housed 
in  the  Freer  Gallery. 

In  1937  Congress  accepted  the  magnificent 
gift  of  Andrew  Mellon  that  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Then 
in  1938,  farslghted  legislation  laid  out  the 
program  of  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts,  which  is  Joining  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  the  Smithsonian's  restored  Patent 
Office  Building. 

Washington  is  emerging  as  a  major  cul- 
tural center,  befitting  the  capital  of  a  great 
nation.  During  recent  years,  the  tempo  of 
this  development  has  quickened,  and  our 
citizens  have  caught  the  vision  of  a  Washing- 
ton equal  in  beauty  and  learning  to  the 
power  of  its  Institutions.  Encouraging  evi- 
dence of  this  Is  the  outpouring  of  gifts  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts. 

THE     hirshhorn     GIFT 

Now  a  superlative  collection  of  works  of 
contemporary  art,  enough  to  furnish  an  en- 
tire museum,  has  been  offered  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  affords  Washington  a 
brilliant  opportunity  to  broaden  and 
strengthen   its   cultural  offerings. 

That  we  may  seize  the  opportunity  I  am 
transmitting,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  the  attached  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  an  appropriate  Mall  site 
on  which  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  would  be  authorized  to 
construct  a  gallery  of  art  and  a  garden  of 
sculpture,  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph  H 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 

The  Hirshhom  Collection  is  the  fruit  of  a 
lifetime  of  dedicated  effort  and  discwnlng 
Judgment,  and  its  presentation  to  America 
is  a  testament  to  the  generosity  and  public 
spirit  of  its  donor.  More  than  1.500  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  over  4,800  paintings  and 
drawings,  with  a  total  value  in  excess  of  $25 
million,  have  been  offered,  together  with  a 
million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
works. 

The  enjoyment  of  our  people,  and  the  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  that  will  result 
from  the  acceptance  of  this  grand  offer,  are 
truly  beyond  price.  Millions  of  Americans 
will  soon  be  able  to  see.  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  National  Gallery  and  its  master- 
pieces of  painting  from  earlier  centuries,  the 
work  of  those  who  have  shaped  the  art  of 
our  time. 

Thus  Joseph  Hlrshhorns  gift  will  enrich, 
not  only  the  city  of  Washington,  but  the 
citizens  of  every  State  who  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I    urge    the    Congress    to    respond    to    this 
magnificent  offer   by  adopting   the   measure 
I  am  forwarding  today. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  our  hea\T  w'ar 
expenditures  and  the  fi.scal  problems 
faced  by  our  Government,  I  know  there 
may  be  considerable  Interest  in  what  this 
legislation  will  cost.  The  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $15  million 
to  plan  and  construct  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
will  be  approximately  2  years,  at  least, 
before  much  money  is  spent  on  this  proj- 
ect.    The  fact  is,  there   is  no  specific 
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appropriation  for  It  In  the  jjrfo^er.t,  fiscal 
year's  budK-V  ci;  .1  :■  in'=  is  *-  r>-  requested. 
Plannin.?  fur.ds  ai.-'-ttdy  ippr'-prK-ited  to 
the  Smlth.sor.lan  Institution  will  finance 
any  preliminary  work  th.ts  year  For 
next  fiscal  y  ar,  1968.  only  .■::.y.^..h  funds 
will  be  reqiie.sted  to  pay  for  prei.>aratlon 
of  contract  drawings  arid  specifications. 
Not  until  n.scal  li>t)9.  2  years  hence,  will 
an  appropriation  for  construction  be 
required 

In  that  regard.  It  Is  Important  to  take 
note  of  a  part  of  the  agreement  under 
which  Mr  Hlrshhom  and  the  Hlrshhorn 
Poundailon  will  donate  this  art  collec- 
tion. Tills  Is  to  the  effect  that  construc- 
tion moneys  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
end  of  the  next  Congress — the  90th  Con- 
gress That  gives  us  imtU  about  2  years 
from  now.  Of  course,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  If  construction  moneys  are 
not  appropriated  by  that  time,  then  we 
coiild  face  the  very  serious  risk,  of  losing 
this  collection. 

I  wl.sh  to  point  out.  also.  Mr  Speaker 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ad- 
vised ::\:i'.  enactment  of  this  bill  will  b« 
consi.<'e::t  with  the  administration's  leg- 
islative objectives  and  with  its  fiscal  year 
1967  budget.  All  of  this  information  re- 
garding the  budgetary  and  fiscal  aspects 
of  this  legl-slatiun  Is  spelled  out  in  a 
letter  from  Mr  James  Bradley.  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Kevneth  Gray,  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  I  offer  a  copy  of  fills 
letter  for  the  Record: 

SMTTK8o^aAN  IwirrtiuiioN. 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1966 
Hon   KrNNrrH  J  G«-*t. 

ChaiT-man.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 

and     around^.     Committee     on     Public 

W--.<     US     House    of    ReTtresentatives. 

W  1  :-.:'\gton.  D  C 

DtAfi    MR     Okay  :    This    letter   respond*    to 

your  r"i  .  v^    '   r  advice  as  to  the  relationship 

of  the  >kji.s.d-.ion  to  authorise  the  Hlrshhom 

Mus*'i.T.   Hid  Sculpture  Garden    HR    15121 

or  3    i  iH.^  .   to  the  President's  Budget 

As  Tirt-'ised  by  the  Senate  on  September  1. 
19«6  s  !  }38  would  authorize  to  be  approi>rl- 
ated  not  Uj  exceed  115.000  000  for  the  pun- 
ning and  construction  of  the  Hlrshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  President  tranjmltted  a 
reconuTi<>ndatlon  to  the  Speaker  on  May  17. 
IBCe.  urging  the  Congreas  to  respond  to  the 
magnlOcent  offer  of  Mr  Hlrshhorn  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  essentially  the  same 
as  3  3389.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  as 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Work-s 

N  >  ->-.;  .•>s'  for  an  appropriation  will  be 
subrr.  •>■<:  to  the  Congress  for  current  fiscal 
year  :  i"T  Planning  funds  already  appro- 
priated ■<-)  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
this  S-K-  v..  year  were  expressly  Justified  to  the 
Congr»4.<  'or  preliminary  studle*  of  various 
potentu;  needs  of  the  InstltuUon.  Including 
the  pr  :;«  sed  museum  and  sculpture  garden. 
ConseqiiT.tly.  the  Smithsonian  Is  already  In 
poslti-T'.  to  finance  the  necessary  preliminary 
pU.nr.ir.,<  during  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent ftscAl  year 

A.  reqieet  for  an  apjjrojjnatlon  to  finance 
the  preparation  of  contract  drawings  and 
•  peclfloaMons  Is  being  considered  In  con- 
nection with  the  Budget  fca-  the  n«xt  flaoal 
year ,  1  -*'W 

The  Bi.'eau  >f  ■.."~.e  B.iJge".  ri  is  advised  that 
enactni^r.t  of  this  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Hir-ihhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Oarden    would   be   consistent   with   the   Ad- 


tninlstratlon  s  legislative  objectives  and  with 
its  Fiscal  Year  1B87  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JkMMS  BaAOLXT. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  acted 

favorably  on  this  bill.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  pass  it  in  essentially  the  same 
form— In  Identical  form,  preferably— to 
make  sure  it  will  be  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  Mr  Hlrshhom  reached 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
collection  will  be  administered  by  the 
Smithsonian. 

The  site  designated  by  tills  bUl  for  the 
Hlrshhom  Mtiseum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den Is  between  Seventh  and  Ninth 
Streets  and  between  Independence  Ave- 
nue and  Jefferson  Drive,  bordering  the 
open  section  of  the  Mall.  The  plan  also 
calls  for  a  sunken  sculpture  garden  ex- 
tending across  the  Mall  to  Madison  Drive 
on  the  other  side,  where  there  is  reserved 
an  open  space  for  a  sculpture  garden  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Gallery.  This 
accomplishes  two  things.  First,  it  pre- 
serves the  traditional,  uninterrupted 
vista  along  the  Mall  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Washington  Monument.  Second,  It 
implements  a  longstanding  plan  for  a 
cross- axis  marking  the  midpoint  of  the 
Mall. 

Some  other  features  of  the  bill  are 
these: 

It  places  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Iiwtltutlon  in  charge  of  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  project. 
It  provides  that  the  museum  and  sculp- 
ture garden  shall  be  the  permanent  home 
of  the  Hlrshhorn  collection  and  that  it 
shall  be  a  free  public  museum  under  ad- 
ministration of  the  Smithsonian.  It  also 
pledges  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  up- 
keep, operation,  and  administration. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board  of 
Trustees  as  the  sole  authority  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire  works  of  art  from  the 
museum,  to  loan,  exchange,  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  art  objects,  and  to  deterj- 
mine  policy  as  to  the  methods  of  display 
of  the  collection  This  board  will  be 
composed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  as  ex  officio 
members,  and  eight  general  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Initially  from 
among  nominations  by  Mr.  Hlrshhom 
and  the  Smithsonian's  Board  of  Regents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  otir  Nation  and  its  cul- 
tural life  have  been  blessed  by  some  of 
the  most  curious  twists  of  fate.  That 
could  be  said  of  the  origins  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  can  be  said  now 
of  this  marvelous  gift  of  airt  works  we  are 
tisked  to  accept 

When  Joseph  Hlrshhorn  emigrated 
from  Latvia  in  1905  with  his  mother  and 
12  brothers  and  sisters,  to  be  reared 
In  the  Jewish  ghettos  of  Brooklyn,  no  one 
dreamed  he  would  one  day  bless  his 
adopted  coimtry  with  treasures  of  art 
of  such  splendor.  But  he  had  an  eye 
for  art.  He  also  had  an  eye  for  amassing 
a  fortune.  It  Is  said  his  collection  has 
been  accumtUated  over  a  period  of  more 
than  40  years,  his  purchases  financed  In 
large  part  from  the  mining  of  uranlimi 
In  Ontario's  Algoma  Basin. 


His  collection  Is  split  new  between  his 
home  on  Round  Hill  In  Greenwich. 
Corm.,  and  his  office  and  storage  build- 
ings In  New  York  City.  Uf>on  completion 
of  the  museum  and  sculpture  garden 
made  possible  by  this  legislation,  his 
acquisitions  will  all  be  brought  together 
for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous sight  to  behold. 

Besides  affording  a  broad  view  of  mod- 
ern sculpture  and  painting,  it  has  the 
virtue  of  presenting  large  bodies  of  work 
by  individual  artisUs — providing  an  un- 
derstanding and  Insight  Into  their  de- 
velopment and  change.  In  its  antiqui- 
ties, it  has  the  additional  virtue  of 
setting  the  background  out  of  which 
modern  art  has  grown. 

Mr.  Hlrshhom  might  be  said  to  feel 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  toward  the 
coimtry  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  rise  so  high.  It  is  without  question, 
in  view  of  his  encouragement  of  young 
artists,  that  he  wishes  to  stimulate  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  modern  art 
among  our  people.  But  for  one  man  to 
give  so  much  to  his  country  Is  truly 
astounding.  By  the  agreement  he  has 
entered,  he  will  also  donate  $1  million 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  works  to 
fill  out  parts  of  his  collection.  His  gen- 
erosity— his  F>atriotic  spirit — are  surely 
without  match. 

By  his  act.  Joseph  Hlrshhom  has 
Joined  the  distinguished  and  select  com- 
pany of  James  Smithson,  Andrew  Mel- 
lon, and  Charles  Freer  as  men  whose 
contributions  have  done  so  much  to 
make  Washington  not  only  a  center  of 
government  but  of  culture  as  well 
Great  impetus  In  this  direction  was  pro- 
vided early  In  this  century  when  Charles 
Lang  FYeer  donated  his  splendid  collec- 
tion of  oriental  art  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  has  been  the  nucleus  of 
the  renowned  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  since 
1922.  Then  came  Andrew  Mellon 's  mag- 
nificent gift  of  art  works,  accepted  by 
the  Congress  In  1937  and  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  This  most  certainly  placed  Wash- 
ington on  the  road  toward  attaining  the 
cultural  status  it  enjoys  today. 

The  Mellon  family  continues  to  make 
gifts  toward  the  further  enhancement  of 
the  National  Gallery.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Hlrshhom  Intends  to 
continue  his  art  collecting,  and  there  is 
the  strong  probability  that  he  also  wHi 
give  some  of  his  newer  acquisitions  to 
the  Hlrshhom  museum  as  time  goes  on 
These  accretions,  therefore,  will  add  im- 
measurably to  the  Hirshhom  museum 
Just  as  the  continuing  gifts  of  the  Mellon 
family  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

But  it  was  the  bequest  of  an  English- 
man, Mr.  Speaker— an  Englishman  who 
never  saw  America  and  who  apparently 
knew  little  about  this  country— that 
really  laid  the  foundation  for  all  of  this 
In  one  of  those  curious  twists  of  fate,  that 
man.  James  Smithson.  bequeathed  his 
entire  fortune  "to  the  United  States  ol 
America,  to  found  at  Washington,  under 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
an  establishment  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  " 

Without  the  Smithsonian  Institution— 
without  its  appeal  and  its  constant  quest 
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tor  the  finer  things — I  am  sure  that 
Washington  today  would  not  be  the  mag- 
net it  Is  for  cultural  treasures  like  the 
Hirshhom  collection.  Nor  would  this  be 
true  except  for  the  great  fight  waged  In 
the  Congress  by  a  former  President,  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  to  gain  acceptance  of 
Smithsons  bequest  and  to  employ  It  con- 
structively. 

Di  a  biography  of  Adams,  written  by 
Bennett  Champ  Clark.  I  hapjjened  across 
some  Interesting  passages  regarding  the 
origins  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  part  that  Adams  played  In  Its 
establishment  in  1846.  I  quoted  from 
those  passages  in  my  newsletter  of  June 
2  of  tills  year.  I  offer  that  newsletter  for 
the  Record: 

Congressman  John  C    Kunkel  Reports 

Fbom  Washington — Newslettee  No.  21 

Many  of  you  have  been  here  to  Washing- 
ton to  visit  the  world-famous  Smithsonian 
InsUiutlon.  Recently  I  read  a  most  In- 
teresting account  of  how  the  Smithsonian 
got  Its  start.  Whether  you  have  been  thnre 
or  not  you  will  no  doubt  be  Interested  In 
reading  about  It.  This  account  was  In  a 
biography  of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  written 
by  Bennett  Champ  Clark.  I  wiU  quote  from 
It  from  here  on  In : 

"James  Smlthson  was  the  lllogltlmate  son 
of  the  first  Dulie  of  Northumberland  and  the 
halt  brother  of  that  Lord  Percy  who  had  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  British  raiding  party 
on  its  retreat  from  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Prom  both  his  father  and  his  mother  there 
Sowed  In  Smlthson 's  veins  the  proudest  blood 
of  the  English  nobility;  he  possessed  fine  tal- 
ents and  noble  character;  he  was  given  the 
best  education  which  England  then  alTorded; 
!ie  was  left  a  sumptuous  fortune.  But  these 
attributes  of  fortune  were  offset  and  Smith- 
son's  life  was  embittered  by  the  bar  sinister 
which  shadowed  his  career. 

"He  was  a  distinguished  scientist,  being 
eminent  both  as  a  chemist  and  as  a  min- 
eralogist, and  he  was  the  friend  and  associate 
of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  time. 
But  the  humiliation  of  his  birth  rankled 
within  him.  Talent,  wealth,  and  character 
could  not  wipe  (this)  out.  ...  He  resolved 
to  leave  a  monument  which  would  out-last 
the  proud  honors  of  the  Percys.  So  he  wrote: 
The  best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my  veins; 
on  my  father's  side  I  am  a  Northumber- 
land, on  my  mother's  I  am  related  to  kings, 
but  this  avails  me  not  My  n:ime  shall  live 
In  the  memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the 
Northumberlands  and  the  Percj-s  are  extinct 
and  forgotten.' 

"After  providing  a  contingent  life  estate 
for  a  nephew,  nameless  like  himself.  Smith- 
son's  will  disposed  of  his  fortune  as  follows: 
'I  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  foujid  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  name  of  the  Bmlthsonlan 
Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  In- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  Smlthson's  purpose,  to  build  a  monu- 
ment for  himself  and  to  keep  the  Percys 
from  fingering  any  of  his  cash,  is  perfectly 
^Ifar,  How  he  happened  to  select  the  United 
States  as  the  recipient  of  his  munificence 
»nd  the  Instrument  of  his  vengeance  against 
the  Percys  is  still  obscure.  He  had  never 
expressed  any  partlcul.ir  admlraMon  for  the 
-American  Republic  and  Its  Institutions.  He 
had  never  visited  America;  he  had  not  even  a 
single  correspondent  in  this  c»untry.  In 
hone  of  his  voluminous  papers  was  found 
»ny  reference  to  this  country  or  to  any  of 
lU  distinguished  men.  Only  two  books  In 
•'"iis  extensive  library  contained  any  mention 
of  the  United  States,  and  these  were  of  In- 
slgniflc&ct  Importance. 

"Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discern 
til*  motives.  It  Is  probable  that  his  anl- 
niQBlty   toward    his   aristocratic   kin   of   the 


proudest  nobility  In  England  made  him  look 
with  a  kindly  eye  on  the  free  Institutions  of 
the  Republic  of  the  West.  Moreover,  In  a 
new  and  rapidly  growing  nation  there  would 
be  greater  opportimlty  for  the  Institution 
which  was  to  be  his  monument  to  thrive  with 
the  growth  of  the  country.  Doubtless,  too. 
he  feared  the  hostility  of  the  powerful  Percy 
Influence  on  his  bid  for  Immortality  if  his 
Institution  where  launched  in  his  native 
country.  The  news  of  the  bequest  was 
transmitted  to  Washington  in  July,  1835.  by 
the  American  Charge  d'  affaires  In  London. 
(President)  Jackson,  feeling  that  he  had  no 
jKJwer  to  take  any  step  toward  accepting  the 
trust  without  specific  authorization  from 
Congreas.  transmitted  the  facts  at  hand 
without  recommendation. 

"In  the  Senate  there  was  much  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  be- 
quest. It  was  recognized  that  In  order  to 
accept  the  trust  and  claim  the  estate  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
become  a  claimant  In  an  English  Chancery 
Court.  (John  C.)  Calhoun  scornfully  de- 
clared that  'It  was  beneath  the  cUgnlty  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  presents  of  this  kind 
from  anyone.'  His  colleague,  (Senator) 
Preston,  maintained  that  the  government 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  receive  the 
money.  Moreover,  he  was  opposed  to  It  on 
general  principles.  Smlthson,  he  said,  was 
trying  to  ImmortaJlze  himself  and  It  was  too 
cheap  a  way  of  conferring  immortality." 

"Prom  the  beginning,  the  imagination  of 
John  Qulncy  Adams  was  captivated  by 
SnrUthson's  conception.  His  generous  sym- 
pathy was  Immediately  aroused  and  he  set 
about  ascertaliUng  the  facts  about  the  Ufa  of 
the  man  whom  he  considered  a  national 
benefactor.  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile,  he  had  secured  the  creation  of 
a  select  House  committee  to  consider  the  be- 
quest, and  had  been  appointed  its  chairman. 
In  the  committee,  he  encountered  great  op- 
pKJSltion  to  the  acceptance  of  this  bequest, 
but  his  ardent  enthusiasm  overcame  the  an- 
tagonism. He  was  finally  authorized  to  re- 
port a  bill  empowering  the  President  to  ap- 
point an  agent  to  prosecute  a  suit  In  the 
British  Chancery  Court  for  Smlthson's 
legacy.  .  .  . 

"The  vehemence  of  the  old  man  overbore 
all  opposition,  and  his  bill  became  a  law. 
Jackson  selected  Richard  Rush  as  his  agent. 
Rush  promptly  instituted  a  suit  In  the  Brit- 
ish Chancery  Court  In  the  name  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  In  Itself  was  a  dramatic  cir- 
cumstance. It  was  a  far  cry  for  the  man 
bom,  a  Brltlah  subject,  in  an  mimigrant 
cabin  In  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  to  sue  In  an 
English  court  as  the  responsible  head  of  a 
sovereign  power,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  he  had  lent  his  bojish  aid  against 
British  might.  Through  Rush's  energy,  the 
suit  was  determined  with  an  expedition  un- 
usual to  the  cumbersome  Chancery  proce- 
dure. The  proceeds  of  the  estate,  when  con- 
verted to  gold  and  minted  Into  American 
money,  amounted  to  $508,318.46.  To  this 
was  later  added  the  sum  of  $54,165.38. 

"The  receipt  of  the  legacy  wa.^  announced 
to  Congress  In  a  message  from  President  Van 
Buren  In  December  1838.  But  It  then  ap- 
peared that  the  controversy  over  the  in.stitu- 
tlon  had  only  begun.  There  was  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  designs  of  the  testator  should  be  carried 
out.  It  seemed  that  every  interested  party 
had  a  different  theory  of  the  function  and 
scope  of  the  proposed   Institution. 

"(John  Qunlcy  Adams)  had  his  heart  set 
on  the  establlsm.ent  of  an  astr momiciU  ob- 
servatory. His  Interest  In  this  science  had 
long  been  Intense,  and  he  was  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  observatories  In 
this  country  .... 

"The  ex-Prealdent's  plan  met  with  much 
opposition,  which  he  persisted  In  regarding 
as  malerolent  persecution  of  himself.    When 


he  learned  that  Van  Buren  had  consulted 
the  eminent  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  President 
of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  that 
Ccxjper  had  suggested  a  post-graduate  uni- 
versity, he  bltlng'y  described  him  as  "the 
English  atheist  South  Carolina  professor,  a 
man  whose  very  breath  Is  pestilential  to 
every  good  purpose.' 

"But  Cooper  was  not  alone  In  suggesting 
a  scheme  of  his  own.  President  Wayland  of 
Brown  University  proposed  a  classical  uni- 
versity for  the  teaching  of  language,  rhetoric, 
and  philosophy.  Richard  Rush  favored  an 
establishment  which  could  produce  garden 
seeds  for  free  public  distribution,  and  also 
suggested  a  course  of  lectures  on  physical 
and  moral  science.  Charles  L.  nelschmann 
proposed  an  agricultural  experiment  station, 
while  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson  advocated 
a  great  laboratory  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Rufus  Choate  was  the  champion  of  a  great 
public  library.  As  a  result  of  these  clash- 
ing views.  It  was  not  until  1846  that  an 
agreement  was  finally  reached. 

"This  delay  was  no  fault  of  Adams. 
Rather  his  dogged  persistence  prevented  the 
trust  from  being  neglected.  In  three  dif- 
ferent Congresses  he  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees,  with  himself  as  chair- 
man, to  consider  the  matter.  Three  times 
did  his  committee  report  a  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  chairman's  Ideas,  and  three 
times  did  he  defend  his  proposals  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor  and  brilliance.  But  each 
time  the  measiire  failed  of  becoming  law. 

"He  steadfastly  opposed  any  suggestion 
of  using  any  portion  of  the  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  or  college.  For, 
he  said.  "We  should  In  no  case  avail  ourselves 
of  a  stranger's  munificence  to  rear  our  chil- 
dren." On  another  occasion  he  asserted  that 
he  would  rather  see  Smlthson's  money 
thrown  into  the  Potomac  than  to  have  it 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education. 

"This  Insistence  almost  certainly  kept  the 
fund  from  being  dissipated.  In  1838,  a  Joker 
had  been  slipped  In  as  a  rider  on  the  Military 
Academy  Appropriation  Bill  providing  that 
when  the  money  was  secured  it  should  be 
Invested  In  State  stocks.  On  its  receipt  It 
was  therefore  promptly  Invested  in  stocks  of 
Arkansas,  LUnols.  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
These  stocks  speecUly  depreciated  and  It  was 
doubtful  if  they  had  any  real  value.  Adams 
besieged  Presidents,  Cabinet  officers.  Sena- 
tors, and  Congressmen,  with  the  proposition 
that  the  national  honor  was  committed  to 
see  the  Smlthson's  bequest  was  not  di- 
minished through  bad  Investment.  At  times, 
he  was  bitter  in  his  foreboding  that  his 
efforts  would  not  be  successful. 

"In  1846,  however,  an  act  was  finally 
passed  providing  that  the  Smlthson  fund 
should  be  considered  a  permanent  loan  to 
the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  that  only  the  Interest 
should  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  "Institution.  The  act  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establisliment  and  scope  of  the 
Institution  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
today.  By  this  time  there  had  already  been 
established  a  government  observatory  and 
Adams  was  satisfied,  although  he  scornfully 
remarked  that  the  appropriation  for  It  had 
been  'clandestinely  smuggled  Into  the  law. 
under  the  head  of  a  depot  for  charts. '  Other 
observatories  were  being  projected.  He 
stated  proudly  that  in  his  whole  life  no  con- 
ferring of  honor,  of  Interest,  of  office,  had 
given  him  more  delight  than  the  belief  that 
he  had  contributed  to  produce  these  ot)serva- 
torles.  He  therefore  Joined  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Its 
present  form  (as  a  great  museum  and  also 
as  a  place  of  broad  scientific  research,  reach- 
ing through  expeditions  into  all  parts  of  the 
world).  The  great  scientific  foundaUon 
which  It  has  become  stands  as  a  montoment 
to  John  Qulncy  Adams  almost  as  much  as  to 
James  Smlthson." 
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Mr  Speaker  iioc  unlilce  James  Smith- 
son's  bequest  the  yift  otlfred  by  Mr  Jo- 
seph H  H:rshhor:i  will  b«  a  Kreat  force 
"for  the  Ir.crea-sf  and  dlff'xslur,  of  knowl- 
edge anio.'v  men  "D.e  price  we  are  to 
pfty  for  hoLLsii,.{  tr.ese  works  of  art  Is  as 
nothing  rompart-d  with  the  priceless 
oontrlbutior.  '.hey  a".;1  make  to  the  cul- 
tural futurf  .)f  -his  Nation  I  ask  the 
passage  of  rhi.s  bi:i  'o  set-ure  that  oppor- 
tunity 

Mr.  K.\I-L  Mr  3i>eaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  ^en.tierr.an  from 
New  York  Mr  Reid  :  may  extend  hL' 
remarks  at  thi.s  poir.t  Ir.  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MLssoun  ? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  REIl)  'f  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  str  -\\<  support  of  S.  3389.  a  bill 
"to  proMde  :  >:  ':.'•  t'-tablishment  of  the 
Joseph  H  Hirshh  rn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Gardens.' 

This  collection — one  of  the  last  great 
ones  In  private  hands — cor^slsts  of  4.000 
palntln>!s  and  drawings  and  1,500  pieces 
of  sculpture  The  permanent  showing 
of  this  collection  In  a  museum  and  a 
sculpture  garden  built  especially  for  It 
will  elevate  our  national  concern  and 
commitment  for  excellence  in  the  arts 
Some  of  the  more  notable  pieces  In  the 
collection  are  53  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Moore — tfie  largest  private  holding  of 
Moore  s  in  t.ne  world.  Among  thes4» 
sculptures  ar--  the  "KlnK  and  Queen  ' 
whose  Kr.a.f  ^rd  ;  liet  dlifnlty  Is  unique 
Other  di.';t::u'.;:.-ni'  '  pieces  of  sculpture 
.cr*--  'f  Calais."  by 
T  rs.!  of  a  Young 
Man;"  Ratapoll,  '  a  bronze  sculpture  by 
Daumler.  and  works  by  Jacques  Llpchltz 
and  Giacomettl 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  the  Congress  will  meet  Its  ob- 
ligation In  the  terms  under  which  this 
gift  Is  made  to  the  United  States. 
Washington  residents  and  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  are  one  step  nearer  to  benefit- 
ing from  Mr    Hlrsi^ihorn  s  generosity. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker.  I  supp<:)rt  S  3389.  to  authorize 
the  coru^t.-^jction  of  the  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seum, and  make  meaningful  the  grea: 
gift  of  1,500  pieces  of  sculpture  and  4,000 
paintings  and  drawings,  valued  conserva 
tlvely  ar  $_',t  mi.iion.  being  donated  by 
Mr.  Josepn  Hi:  >.'.:;om. 

It  will  impir-ment  and  make  meaning- 
ful the  dedica';  •'  '■«  culture  on  the  pan 
of  Presider,-  i:  ,;  m-  Johnson,  wlthou; 
which  this  K-.^-ci'.  art  treasure  might  verj* 
well  hav"  ^<:.e  to  a  goverrunent  othei' 
than  that  ■•:  the  United  States 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  give.*; 
to  the  United  States,  in  its  Capital  City, 
a  complex  of  cultural  facilities  and  beau- 
tiful park  on  the  Mail  that  will  rival,  if 
not  surpass,  the  great  Parts  complex  of 
the  Louvre  the  Carousel,  and  the 
Tullertes 

When  tr.e  Hirs.'inorr;  Oallery  and 
Sculpture  Garden  is  built,  the  Mall  area 
will  be  one  of  the  Kreat  art  centers  of 
the  world.  ;f  not  the  very  greatest  This 
splendid  collection  aIII  fully  complement 
the  great  collection  housed  in  the  Na- 
tional   Gailery    of    Art    and    the    equ/iily 


Include    the      B  .; 
Rodin:    Branc  ..s; 


xreat    collection    of    oriental    art    and 
Whlstleriana  ■  In  the  Freer  Gallery 

On  a  north-south  axis — for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mall  and  the  proposed 
location  of  this  new  gadlery  are  both  co- 
ordinated with  the  plans  of  the  Perui- 
sylvanla  Avenue  Commission — the  Hirsh- 
horn  collection  will  fully  complement  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  to  be 
housed  In  the  old  Patent  OfBce  Building. 
I  had  something  to  do  with  preserving  the 
Patent  OfBce  Building  for  these  purposes, 
and  I  find  that  the  creation  of  separate 
facilities  for  the  Hlrshhorn  collection 
fully  complements  my  earlier  Interest. 

Now  envisage  the  plans  of  the  Park 
Service  for  the  Mall;  underground  park- 
ing; underground  traCQc;  landscaping. 
Add  to  that  the  other  existing  and  fu- 
ture technical  and  natural  history  gal- 
leries of  the  Smithsonian,  together  with 
an  upgraded  medical  museum. 

We  shall  have  a  tremendous  cultural 
complex,  set  In  an  area  of  exquisite 
beauty,  with  unobstructed  views  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  east  and  the  Washington 
Moniunent  to  the  west. 

I  doubt  If  any  other  world  capital  will 
have  any  similar  complex  which  shall 
be  more  complete,  or  located  In  more 
esthetic  surroundings. 

This  legislation  stands  on  Its  own 
merely  to  provide  facilities  to  exhibit 
the  Hlrshhorn  collection.  This  Is  a  great 
collection.  It  did  not  Just  come  to  the 
US  Government  because  no  one  else 
»Hf?anted  It.  Britain  desired  It.  Israel 
desired  It  Baltimore  wanted  It.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  wanted  It  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif., 
wanted  It.  Zurich  wanted  It.  Each 
offered  to  provide  a  building  to  house  It. 

The  Government  of  the  UrUted  States 
is  Indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to  acquire 
this  collection  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Critics  from  all  over  the  world  have 
praised  the  Hirshhom  collection  for  Its 
completeness  and  Its  quality. 

I  iun  proud  and  pleased  that  S.  3389 
has  passed  this  body  unanimously.  It  is 
a  great  step  forward  for  the  overall  cul- 
tural development  of  our  Nation. 

GINSaAI.  LX4VX  TO  XXTTND 

Mr      GRAY.       Mr     Speaker,     I     ask 

'unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  S    3389 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S  3389. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rxiles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHANGING  INLAND,  GREAT  LAKES. 
KSH  WESTERN  RIVERS  RULES 

Mr    CLARK.     Mr    Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <8 


13491  to  amend  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes, 
and  western  rivers  rules  concerning  sail- 
ing vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  In 
length,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.    1349 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  article 
20  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1897  1 33 
U  S.C.  306).  U  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "This 
rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sailing  vessel  the  right 
to  hamper.  In  a  narrow  channel,  the  s.ife 
passage  of  a  steam  vessel  which  can  navi- 
gate only  inside  that  channel." 

Sxc.  a.  ArUcle  36  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
June  7.  1897  i33  U.S.C.  210).  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof:  "In  narrow  channels  a  steam  vessel 
of  less  than  sixty-five  feet  In  length  shall  not 
hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which 
can  navigate  only  inside  that  channel  " 

S«c  3  Rule  19  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
February  8.  1895  (33  USC  284),  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "This  rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sailing 
vessel  the  right  to  hamper.  In  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, the  safe  passage  of  a  steam  vessel  which 
can  navigate  only  Inside  that  channel  " 

Sec  4.  Rule  24  of  section  1  of  the  Act  nf 
February  8.  1896  (33  U.S  C  289).  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof:  "In  all  narrow  channels  a  steam 
vessel  of  less  than  slxty-flve  feet  In  length 
shall  not  hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel 
which  can  navigate  only  Inside  that  chan- 
nel " 

Stc  6.  The  rule  numbered  20  In  section 
4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(83  use  346)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of; "This  rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sailing  ves- 
sel the  right  to  hami>er  the  safe  passage  of  a 
large  steam  vessel  or  vessel  with  tow  that 
is  ascending  or  descending  a  river  " 

Sec  6  Section  4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
us  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  rule  aft«r  rule  numbered 
23: 

"Rule  twenty-three  (  Ai .  A  steam  vessel  of 
less  than  slxty-flve  feet  In  length  which  can 
maneuver  easily  shall  not  hamper  the  safe 
passage  of  a  large  vessel  or  vessel  with  tow 
that  is  ascending  or  descending  a  river  " 

Src.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  eftect  as  of  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPE.\KER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  inland. 
Great  Lakes,  and  western  rivers  naviga- 
tion rules  concerning  sailing  vessels  and 
vessels  under  65  feet  In  length. 

The  amendments  to  these  nautical 
rules  of  the  road  apply  specifically  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  operator  of  a 
small  vessel  when  operating  in  narrow 
channels  In  which  large  deep-draft  ves- 
sels are  also  navigatuig. 

The  basic  problem  Involves  the  fact 
that  large  deep-draft  vessels  when  op- 
erating in  narrow  charmels  are  limited 
in  their  maneuverability  by  the  width 
of  th  '  particular  channel.  The  same  Is 
true   with   regard  to  tugs  operating  In 
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rivers.  or  other  narrow  channels,  with 
tows  of  barges. 

Simply  put,  the  net  effect  of  the 
amendments  to  the  rules  contained  in 
this  bill  is  to  state  clearlj-  that  small  ves- 
sels operating  in  the  areas  where  there 
are  narrow  channels  "shall  not  hamper 
the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which  can 
navigate  only  inside  that  charuiel." 

Under  the  general  rules  of  the  nautical 
road,  no  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  vessels  concerned.  And 
In  most  situations  such  uniform  applica- 
tion presents  no  serious  problem.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  instances  In  which 
small  shallow-draft  readily  maneuver- 
able  vessels  have  insisted  upon  what  they 
considered  their  right-of-way  over  larger 
oceangoing  ships,  or  tugs  with  tows, 
which  because  of  their  draft  must  navi- 
gate only  within  the  channel. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  clear  positive 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  growing 
r.umber  of  small  craft  operators  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  conunonsense  demands 
of  safety  when  operating  in  the  areas  of 
lunited  narrow  channels  where  larger 
and  less  maneuverable  vessels  can  ma- 
neuver only  within  the  confines  of  such 
channels  are  also  operated. 

These  amendments  closely  parallel 
similar  amendments  made  to  the  inter- 
national rules  of  the  road,  which  became 
effective  September  1,  1965. 

In  recogiiltion  of  the  fact  that  these 
amendments  to  the  existing  rules  will 
affect  recreational  boatsmen,  the  Com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  provide  that 
It  would  not  become  effective  until  90 
days  after  enactment. 

This  would  appear  ample  time  for  full 
notice  of  the  changes  to  be  given  by  all 
usual  Information  media  to  vessel  opera- 
tors, both  large  and  small,  navigating  in 
the  Inland  waterways,  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  western  rivers. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  Coast  Guard  that  Immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  this  bill  notice 
of  the  changes  effected  thereby  will  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Council,  and  Notices  to  Mariners. 

In  addition,  press  releases  will  be  Is- 
sued by  the  various  Coast  Guard  district 
commanders  throughout  the  country  and 
notification  will  also  be  given  to  such 
«ldely  read  Information  media  as  yacht- 
ing and  trade  journals. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CL.\RK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
understanding,  of  course,  that  the  Coast 
wiard  wUl  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
aomlnistratlon  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct 

Mr  LENNON.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Coast  Guard  subcommittee 
«  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
^ntee  for  Insisting  on  this  amendment 
»mch  gives  the  Coast  Guard  the  oppor- 
^^  ^  ^^^"  themselves  of  this  90-day 
Penod  of  time  for  the  wide  dlssemlna- 
"on  Of  this  information  to  the  operators 
0  our  small  boats,  sailboats  as  well  as 
SmT*^'  °"  °"^  Inland  waters  and 

RnH^^^^  ^•^  *  ^'^^'^  P^pcc  of  legislation 
t"a  I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  see 
3t  to  accept  It 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  that  it  was  on  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Len- 
NOM]  that  we  adopted  this  90-day  pro- 
vision and  that  is  why  the  amendment 
was  approved. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Coast  Guard  for  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation. 

I  endorse  this  legislation  wholeheart- 
edly and  hope  that  there  wUl  be  no  ob- 
jection to  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  support 
to  the  efforts  of  my  distingtiished  col- 
leagues on  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  in  urging  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill,  S.  1349. 

Under  the  existing  inland,  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  of  the 
road,  the  duties  of  small  craft  when  op- 
erating in  narrow  channels  in  which 
large  vessels  also  are  navigating  are  not 
clear.  No  distinction  is  made  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  vessels  concerned  and 
their  ability  to  maneuver  in  the  confined 
areajs  of  narrow  channels.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  S.  1349,  to  clarify  this 
situation  by  amending  the  Inland,  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  navigation 
rules  so  as  to  clarify  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  operator  of  a  small  power-driven 
vessel  less  than  65  feet  in  length  and  any 
sailing  vessel  operating  in  narrow  chan- 
nels in  which  large  deep-draft  vessels  are 
also  navigating. 

The  effect  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  to  the  rules  of  the  road  would 
be  to  furnish  a  clear  and  positive  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  increasing  number 
of  small-craft  operators  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  restricted  maneuvering 
ability  of  larger  vessels  in  narrow  chan- 
nels. It  is  a  clariflcation  of  existing  rules 
dictated  by  the  commonsense,  and  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problem  of  the  bur- 
geoning number  of  small  pleasure  craft 
and  the  ever-increasing  size  of  commer- 
cial vessels. 

In  fairness  to  the  small  boat  commu- 
nity, your  committee  has  amended  this 
bill  so  as  to  take  effect  90  days  after  en- 
actment. TTie  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  that  there  is  sufficient 
time  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  widely  ad- 
vertise this  clariflcation  of  the  rules  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  particularly 
to  the  small  boat  operators  making  thein 
aware  of  their  obligation  not  to  hamper 
the  safe  passage  of  larger  and  more  cum- 
bersome vessels  in  the  confined  quarters 
of  a  narrow  channel. 

Accordingly,  In  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation safety,  I  urge  the  favorable  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  bill  S.  1349. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  The  question  is.  Shall  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S. 


1349.  to  amend  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes 
and  western  rivers  rules  concerning  sail- 
ing vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in 
length,  with  amendments? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bllli 
with  amendments,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOME    LEA\^    FOR    FEDERAL    SEA- 
PARING  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  'H.R.  18217'  to  provide  home  lea%-e 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   18217 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives   of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled    That  title  5 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  a*  follows:" 

(1)  Section  6305  Is  amended  by  Insertlm? 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(c)  An  officer,  crewmember.  or  other  em- 
ployee serving  aboard  an  oceangoing  veosel 
on  an  extended  voyage  may  be  granted  leave 
of  aJaeence,  under  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
two  days  for  each  thirty  calendar  davs  of 
that  service  without  regard  to  other  "leave 
provided  by  this  subchapter.  Leave  bo 
granted — 

"(1)  aoctunulatee  for  future  use  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  In  section  6304(b) 
of  this  title;  ^^\u) 

■'(2)  may  not  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
lump-sum  payment:  and 

"(3)  may  not  be  made  the  hasls  tor  ter- 
mlnal  leave  except  under  such  special  or 
emergency  circumstances  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed under  the  rerolatlons  of  the  Com- 
mission." 

(2)  Section   6305   is   further   amended    by 
amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as  f  oUows : 
"§  6305.  Home  leave;  leave  for  Chiefs  of  Mis- 
sions;  leave  for  crews  of  vessels" 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  63  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  foUowlng  item: 

•■6305.  Home  leave;   leave  for  Chiefs  of  Ml«. 
slons." 

arid  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  item  in  place 

thereof : 

"6305.  Home  leave;   leave  for  Chiefs  of  Mia- 
slons;  leave  for  crews  of  vessels." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsvlvanla  Mr 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beck- 
worth  1. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
18217  is  urgently  needed  as  an  aid  to  the 
recruitment  and  retention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  qualified  personnel  to  man 
its  oceangohig  vessels.  The  legislation 
will  contribute  materially  to  this  pur- 
pose by  providing  an  up-to-date  home- 
leave  plan  for  ser\-ices  performed  by  such 
personnel  on  extended  voyages.  It  Is  an 
official  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Senice  Commission. 
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Mi    BUCHtVNAN.    As   a  member  of 
!he  full  committee.  I  certainly  wish  to 


meat    seafaring    employees    both    pay    and 
beneflta  reasonably  comparable  to  those  in 


that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 

DassthebiHH.R.  18217. 
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Oovermnent  agencies  which  have  crll- 
loal  responsibilities  for  offshore  tra;is- 
poratlon  of  persor.nei  and  cargo.  In  sip- 
port  of  troops  In  Vietnam  and  other 
commitments  abroad,  are  experiencing 
serious  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  keep- 
ing the  crew  members  tney  ra  ist  ha.e 
Their  operations  already  are  hampered 
by  shortages  of  licensed  engineers,  d.cfc 
offlcers,  skilled  deck  and  operating  per- 
Bonnel  and  rfi&tn  ofBcers  for  oceango- 
ing ships  The  turnover  In  Federal  ma- 
rine employment  Ls  far  greater  than  the 
turnover  of  em.ployees  in  other  Govern- 
ment activities  The  shortages  and  ex- 
cessive turnover  will  become  more  acute 
as  the  demand  for  iDcean  slilpplng  In- 
creases. 

The  four  operations  most  concerned 
are  the  Military  Sea  TransporUtlon 
Service,  the  tugs  and  floating  cranfrs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  re- 
search and  survey  ships  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Commerce. 
Certain  vessels  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  al.so  are  Involved  These  ves- 
sels are  manned  by  civilian  G^jv^-mment 
crews.  Rr-.d  ap;  r"xlmately  10. 000  em- 
ployees are  affected 

On  the  ba-'ls  of  Inquiries  and  r^tiests 
by  our  Civil  55ervice  Subcommittee,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  conducted  a 
survey  of  per.sonnel  requirements  and 
operations  In  the  agencies  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  survey  disclosed  that  a  dan- 
gerous situation  has  developed  because 
of  the  unfav  arable  position  of  the  Cov- 
emment  In  competing  with  the  maritime 
Industry  for  qualified  oceangolns?  fer- 
sonnel  The  m^st  Important  cause  of 
the  unsatLsfactory  competitive  position 
of  the  Government  was  shown  to  be  .he 
Inadequacy  of  certain  fringe  beneflti — 
especially  vacation  privileges — available 
to  the  Crovej-nment's  seafaring  em- 
pioyees.  Since  the  pay  of  such  Oovpti- 
ment  employees  Ls  based  on  practice?  In 
the  maritime  lndu.«tr>-.  It  Is  the  friiRe 
benefits  which  constitute  the  real  pr)b- 
lem. 

The  leave  benefits  for  Government 
maritime  employees,  which  are  the  same 
as  they  are  for  all  other  Oovernmi'nt 
emplovees.  are  substantially  less  favor- 
able than  leave  benefits  of  crewmen  In 
the  nxarltlme  Industry.  The  Cl'.il  Serv- 
ice Commission  survey  strp.sses  this  dis- 
parity m  leave  b.:-neftts  as  a  principal 
cause  )f  the  Government's  difficulty  In 
the  efBclent  manning  of  oceangoing  ve."^- 
sels. 

Enactment  of  H  R.  18217  will  materi- 
ally Improve  the  Ooverrunents  competi- 
tive position.  The  bill  authorizes  home 
leave  for  personnel  who  serve  on  ocean- 
going vessels  on  extended  voyages,  at  the 
rate  of  not  over  2  days'  leave  for  each 
30  calendar  days  of  such  service 
This  hom.e  leave  will  be  added  to  their 
regular  annual  leave  and  will  accumu- 
late for  future  use  It  cannot  be  used  for 
lump-sum  payment  upon  separation,  but 
can  be  «rant.»»d  as  terminal  leave  under 
such  special  or  emergency  circumstances 
as  are  provided  for  by  civil  .service 
regulations. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  record  would  not  be 
complete  If  It  did  not  show  that  this  leg- 
islation Ls  largely  a  tribute  to  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 


fice and  Civil  Service,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr  Mor- 
rison 1  He  sponsored  the  original  bill 
on  the  subject,  and  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported our  subcommittee  In  the  develop- 
ment of  H.R  18217.  This  exemplifies 
l\Xs  dedication  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  Federal  civil  service  and  to  giving 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  all  Gor- 
emment  employees. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  give  over- 
whelming approval  to  this  needed 
legislation. 

Recently  I  read  a  letter  written  by 
Chairman  John  Macy  of  the  Civil  Ser'vlce 
Commission  to  Chairman  Mcrray  of  the 
Committee  on  Po«t  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  letter  was  written  on  August 
11.  1986.  and  here  Is  a  very  clear  and 
significant  sentence  In  It: 

The  flndinga  clearly  show  that  the  Oov- 
emm*nt  U  ba?lng  aerlovia  dlOkculty  staffing 
many  of  Its  ocean-going  marine  poeltlons. 
TtM  rate  of  txixDOTer  U  high,  and  replace- 
ments are  hard  to  find  In  a  generally  tight 
labor  market.  A  substantial  Lag  behind  In- 
dustry In  vacation  benefits  places  the  Oov- 
ermnent at  a  disadvantage  In  recruiting  from 
the  UuLlted  manpower  reaourc««  available. 

In  substance,  this  Is  the  baalc  reason 
for  HJR  18217.  A  seaman,  who  works 
for  the  Federal  Government,  today  has 
the  same  amount  of  leave  that  any  other 
Government  employee  has;  but  that  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  what  a  sea- 
man who  works  for  the  private  maritime 
Industry  gets  In  the  way  of  leave. 

I  emphasize  that  this  bill  would  cost 
about  $4.3  million  annually.  It  has  the 
approval  of  all  the  divisions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  are  concerned.  It  is  felt 
that  It  Is  very  necessary  at  this  time. 

I  might  say  that  our  very  able  col- 
league. Representative  Jimmie  Morrison, 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  this 
legislation,  as  has  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
STJNACA].  Both  have  been  very  effective 
and  constructive  In  their  efforts  to  make 
this  legislation  good  legislation.  It  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House  Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  Ser%'lce  Committee.    As 

1  understand  the  situation,  it  definitely 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  If  It  Is 
passed  here,  because  It  Is  badly  needed. 

I  do  hoi>e  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  pass  it. 

Roughly,  the  average  Government  em- 
ployee gets  anywhere  from  13  to  26  days 
leave  at  this  time.  This  bill  would  give 
the  seagoing  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  20  additional  days  on  an 
average  annually,  which  would  bring 
him  up  to  that  which  the  average  person 
who  is  a  seaman  for  private  Industry 
gets. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BBCKWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  leave  accumulated 
based  on  trip  and  time  away  from  port 
of  embairkatlon  to  port  of  debarkation? 

Mr  BECKWORTH  That  Is  correct. 
Actually.  It  would  provide  an  average  of 

2  days"  leave  for  each  month  that  he  Is 
at  sea.  It  would  accumulate  In  that 
fashion.  It  Is  designed.  In  effect,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  have  on  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  additional  days  of  leave 


a  year  In  addition  to  what  he  now  has. 
which  Is  about  what  private  Industry 
gives  lolm.  and  which  causes  him  to  be 
in  many  Instances  more  Interested  In  go- 
ing to  private  Industry  at  this  time. 

The  Navy  Department  is  Interested  In 
this;  the  Department  of  the  Army  Is 
Intert^ted ;  the  Commerce  Department  Is 
Interested:  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  interested.  It  Is  my  Impression 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is  also 
Interested  In  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlemar..  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  It  Is  clearly  stipulated  that  there 
will  be  no  lump-sum  payment  in  lieu  of 
leave  at  any  one  time  on  the  basis  of 
separation?  Is  that  not  true,  plus  avoid- 
ing Jumping  ship  between  each  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  That  Is  my  un- 
derstanding, yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  money  In  this 
additional  $4.3  million  per  annum  to 
handle  the  additional  leave  with  pay 
which  would  pay  expenses  or  give  trans- 
portation requests  from  the  point  of  de- 
barkation to  the  point  designated  for 
leave,  or  would  that  be  borne  by  the  deck 
officer  or  the  electronics  officer  or  the 
chief  r)etty  officer? 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  It  Is  my  Impres- 
sion that  the  seafaring  employee  would 
have  to  get  to  the  place  from  wWch  he 
Is  to  sail. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsj'lvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
behalf  of  the  minority.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

I  might  say  that  I  happen  to  be,  by 
choice  of  our  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  which  handled 
this.  It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
this  subcommittee. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  and  has  been  a  great  credit 
to  this  House,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  his 
district.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  wish  to  bid  him  well  and  to 
thank  him  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  surely  appre- 
ciate the  kind  words  of  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [  Mr.  Johnson  I .  I  can  certainly  re- 
turn them  manyfold  In  respect  to  the 
fine  work  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Representative  John- 
son Is  always  on  the  job:  he  attended 
our  meetings  regularly  and  never  falls 
to  be  most  helpful  and  constructive  In 
his  suggestions. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr  BUCIL\.NAN.  As  a  member  of 
the  full  committee.  I  certainly  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  concern- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  Ls  a 
distinguished  Member  of  thLs  House, 
and  has  been  a  valuable  and  leading 
monber  of  the  committee,  rendering  out- 
standing service  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman. 

I  also  Join  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  any- 
thing John  Macy  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  recommend  is  both  sound 
and  conservative.  This  seems  to  be  a 
definite  step  toward  comparability  for 
seafaring  personnel.  At  a  time  when 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  Is  requiring 
niore  shipping,  we  need  this  to  attract 
in  adequate  number  of  seafaring  per- 
sonnel to  Pedeial  service. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  surely  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  has  .said.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
CH.^NAN  I  is  a  vei-y  valuable  member  of  the 
House  Concunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  at  all  times  does  an 
excellent  job  of  work  because  he  Is  a  real 
student  of  legislation.  He  consistently 
attends  the  sessions  of  our  committee. 
Indeed,  his  many,  many  constructive 
contributions  are  appreciated  by  all  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

STATSMiNT      BY       REPRESENTATIVE       JaMES       H. 

MoRKisoN     IN     Support     of     H.R.     18217. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
generous  comments  of  the  distinguished 
frentieman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Bfckworth^ — 
the  very  able  Chairman  of  our  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee — about     my     work     on     this 

egl&lfttlon. 

Ai  the  gentleman  has  Indicated,  the 
problem  of  an  adequate  leave  system  for  the 
Government's  maritime  employees  first  en- 
gaged my  attention  several  years  ago,  and 
It  was  my  prlvUege  to  Introduce  HR.  3002,  to 
correct  the  situation,  early  In  this  Congress. 

I  became  deeply  concerned  after  my  con- 
versations with  representatives  r.f  the  APL- 
CIO  Government  Elmploye's  Council,  the 
API/-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  and  the  Na- 
tlOMl  Maritime  Union,  discloeed  employment 
condiUons  that  are  adverse  to  the  Interests 
of  both  the  Government  and  its  seafaring 
employees.  My  further  inquiries  into  of- 
ficial Government  records,  and  discussions 
with  responsible  Inderal  authorities,  con- 
ftnned  my  conclusion  that  prompt  legislative 
relief  is  imperative. 

Although  H.R.  18217  represents  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  policies  of  my  bill.  H.R.  3002,  in 
view  of  the  overruling  matters  of  public  ne- 
«Mlty  I  believe  it  will  provide  the  imme- 
diate relief  needed,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend enactment  of  H.R.  18217. 

By  way  of  background,  the  present  un- 
fortunate clrciunstances  stem  from  mis- 
understanding of  certain  language  in  the 
Classification  Act  of  1&49  That  Act  in  ef- 
fect lays  down  the  principles  for  fixing  the 
W  of  seamen  employed  bv  the  Government. 
This  Is  done  by  excluding  these  seamen  from 
rw."'*^  schedules  of  the  Act  and  then  pro- 
viding that  their  "compensation  shall  be 
nxed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as 
newly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest in  accordance  with  prevailing  rates 
ana  practices  In  the  maritime  industry  •••.■■ 

The  misunderstanding  relates  to  the  words 
practices  m  the  maritime  industry."     This 
'^'^^^i^e    was    Intended    to    give    Govern- 
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ment  seafaring  employees  both  pay  and 
benefits  reasonably  comparable  to  those  in 
private  enterprise,  subject  to  requirements  of 
the  public  interest.  It  also  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  Qovernment  from  adversely  af- 
fecting labor  conditions  in  the  maritime  In- 
dustry. Among  the  benefits  I  believe  were 
meant  to  be  considered  was  the  leave  or 
vacation  privilege.  However,  when  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  was  passed, 
spelling  out  the  numbers  of  days  of  leave 
to  which  Oovemment  employees  are  entitled 
and  the  periods  of  service  which  control,  it 
did  not  contain  a  specific  exclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  leave  rights  of  seamen — a£  had 
been  done  with  respect  to  their  pay  In  the 
Classification  Act  3  years  earlier. 

Early  In  1964  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
submitted  the  question  of  seamen's  leave  for 
decision  by  the  Comptroller  General,  because 
of  difficulties  even  then  faced  by  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  qualified  crews  for  its  ves- 
sels. The  i^jeclflc  question  submitted  was 
whether  or  not  MSTS  seamen  might,  by  ad- 
ministrative action,  be  granted  leave  benefits 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  maritime  Industry,  rather  than  ;a  ac- 
cordance with  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act 
of  1951. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  a  decision  of 
April  3,  1964  (B-153544),  after  reviewing  the 
legislative  history,  ruled  that  these  seamen 
are  entitled  only  to  leave  benefits  under  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act — that  Is.  the  same 
leave  rights  as  all  other  Government  em- 
ployees have — and  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  granting  the  seamen  leave  benefits  pre- 
vailing in  the  maritime  Industry. 

My  bill,  H.R.  3002,  was  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  at  my  request,  and 
would  have  guaranteed  seamen  employed  by 
the  Government  leave  benefits  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  seamen  In  the  maritime  Industry, 
After  hearings  on  my  bill  earlier  this  year 
before  our  Civil  Service  Subcommittee,  it  be- 
came apparent,  from  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion reports,  that  full  matching  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  industry  practices,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar and  benefit  for  benefit,  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable or  desirable.  Employment  practices 
in  Government  must  be  responsive  to  the 
public  interest  and  necessity.  The  Commis- 
sion stated  that  the  industry  benefit  system, 
with  its  numerous  variations  based  on  posi- 
tion and  location.  Is  simply  not  suitable  to 
Federal  employment  and  that  it  would  be 
inequitable,  costly,  and  administratively  un- 
feasible. 

All  parties  concerned  are  in  complete 
agreement  that  the  disparity  in  leave  bene- 
fits between  Government  and  industry  sea- 
men is  the  principal  cause  of  the  Govern- 
ment's dlfflciilty  In  manmng  its  vessels,  as 
well  as  the  chief  Inequity  suffered  by  Gov- 
ernment-employed seamen.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  18217  will  provide  a  large  measure  of 
relief  for  both  the  Government  and  Its  sea- 
men. It  Is  tie  official  recommendation  of 
the  Administration,  and  has  been  agreed  to 
by  representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO  Govern- 
ment Employe's  Council,  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Committee,  and  the  National  Maritime 
Union.  Our  Committee  has  received  literally 
hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  from  of- 
ficials of  maritime  union  locals  and  individ- 
ual seamen  strongly  endorsing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Lindley  Beck- 
worth  of  our  ClvU  Service  Subcommittee, 
and  all  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  outstanding 
work  In  developing  this  legislation  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  Floor.  I  am  confident  it  will 
be  promptly  enacted  by  this  House,  and 
have  every  assurance  that  the  other  body  will 
give  it  early  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion   of   the   gentleman   from   Texas 


that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bm  H.R.  18217. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  •two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  PER- 
SONNEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  Public  Law  89-617, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Olsen 
of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Nelsen;  and  the 
following  from  private  life:  Mr.  Robert 
Ramspeck,  of  Maryland;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Oscar  Jones,  of  Ai-izona. 


RURAL  RENEWAL  LOANS  TO  LOCAL 
NONPROFIT  ORGANTZATIONS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iS. 
688 1  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  additional  means  and  meas- 
ures for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  688 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  31  of  title  III  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1010),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "developing 
and  protecting  recreational  facilities."  im- 
mediately after  "protecting  fish  and  wild- 
life,". 

(b)  Section  32(e)  of  title  III  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "and  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations" immediately  after  "public  agen- 
cies" each  place  it  occurs  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  to  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations" Immediately  after  "local  public 
agencies"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
merely  a  broadening  of  the  present  au- 
thority to  local  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas.  The  present  law 
confines  this  authority  to  governmental 
agencies.  This  will  extend  it  to  non- 
profit organizations  in  rural  areas. 
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The  basic  necessity  Is  that  oftimes 
the  area  l-.  cor-siderably  larger  than  suid 
not  coiitiKuoas  •A:th  the  area  of  any  ,;ov- 
emmental  agency  If  one  tries  to  estab- 
lish control  In  the  hands  of  an  agency 
that  does  not  cover  all  of  the  area,  one 
finds  a  loss  of  Interest  of  the  people  In 
a  good  part  of  the  area. 

This  Is  the  aune  bUl  that  has  I)een 
presented  to  this  body  for  a  number  of 
years  by  our  colleague  from  Florida  Mr 
SiKxs :  The  same  bill  was  presented  to 
our  committee  this  year  by  uur  c^lle:igue 
from  Iowa  [Mr  BajjdstraI.  The  (om- 
mltt*^  reported  the  Bandstra  b::i 

We  have  before  us  the  Senate  bill 
rather  than  the  House  bill.  The  only 
substantial  difference  between  the  tno  la 
that  the  Senate  bill  gives  the  Secreta-y  of 
Agriculture  specific  authority  to  deal 
with  local  nonprofit  organization?  in 
planning  There  is  no  other  suixtan- 
tlal  difference  Both  plana  provide  for 
loans  to  the  local  orgaiiizations  to  tsaisi 
them  m  carrying  out  development  plans. 
While  the  planning  assistance  might  be 
Implied,  specific  authority  therefor 
should  assist  in  securing  the  bill's  objec- 
tive, which  is  the  objective  in  the  Senate 
bill 

Mr  Speaker,  believing  that  he  vould 
be  In  a  position  to  explain  this  matter 
rather  thoroughly  I  would  like  to  yield 
at  this  time  5  minutes  to  the  gentl<-man 
from  Florida  'Mr  Sixes! 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  this  "-as  to 
do  with  rural  renewal  program  ap.end- 
ments.  It  wi:i  involve  no  addl'-ional 
costs.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
rural  renewal  program  will  goveri  ex- 
penditures The  amendments  set  forth 
In  the  bill  are  recommended  by  thi  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Addl  ional 
amendments  were  also  recommended  by 
the  Department  but  these  are  somewhat 
controversial  and  they  are  not  Included 
In  the  bill  before  you 

The  present  program  as  authorized  by 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19«  2  en- 
ables local  public  groups  to  acquire  lands 
and  perform  certain  limited  measures  of 
development.  However,  the  act  falls 
short  of  providing  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible uses  of  land — the  development  of 
recreation  facihties 

In  many  areas  recreational  facilities 
are  needed  to  justify  basic  resources  de- 
velopment and  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum 'use  of  such  resources.  This  meas- 
ure would  make  the  rural  renewal  pro- 
gram uniform  with  other  Farmers  Home 
AdminLstration  programs. 

The  k;rowlng  need  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  Is  well  established  It  is 
now  of  major  Importance  throughout  the 
Nation— pe»>ple  have  time  and  money  for 
recreation  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crtips  a  farmer  can  pro- 
duce 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  surpltis  of 
land,  at  lea's!  currently  for  agricultural 
production  This  fits  like  a  glove  with 
the  use  of  land  for  recreational  pur- 
poses 

But,  funds  for  the  development  of 
recreation  areas  are  not  easy  to  come  by 
especially  in  areas  where  rural  renewal 
efforts  are  needed  I  am  perv>na!ly 
aware  of  areas  where  the  economic 
growth  of  local  communities  Is  impeded 


by  the  lack  of  financing  for  mucli  needed 
recreational  facilities, 

S.  688  would  permit  the  advancement 
of  loan  funds  for  the  development  of 
needed  recreation  areas.  This  would  be 
done  as  part  of  a  total  package  of  rural 
areas  development  and  In  support  of  all 
of  the  services  that  are  available  to  stim- 
ulate  rural  economic  growth. 

S.  688  would  also  broaden  the  rural 
renewal  authority  to  permit  any  corpora- 
tion not  operated  for  profit  to  participate 
in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  a 
program  of  rxiral  renewal 

As  presently  constituted,  the  rural  re- 
newal program  only  permits  loans  to 
public  bodies.  This  rules  out  the  many 
nonprofit  groups  that  have  been  formed 
through  the  Intensive  rural  areas  devel- 
opment efforts  of  recent  years. 

Actually,  some  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  knowing  leadership  in  rural  America 
today,  so  far  as  community  development 
IS  concerned,  can  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Informal  organizations  that  have 
Studied  and  sought  solutions  to  local 
rural  problems. 

These  groups  make  admirable  organi- 
zations for  rural  community  develop- 
ment. They  have  the  zeal,  the  drive,  and 
the  knowhow  But,  currently  they  are 
barred  from  Federal  rural  renewal  funds. 

S.  688  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  capi- 
talize upon  the  skill,  dedication,  and  ex- 
pertise of  these  groups  They  already 
are  being  utilized  in  other  FHA  pro- 
grams. There  is  ample  provision  in  ex- 
isting law  for  security  for  protecting 
group  investments. 

These  groups  also  are  organized  in  a 
manner  that  fits  the  rural  problem  area. 
Unlike  public  bodies  that  are  welded  to 
set  lines,  a  nonprofit  organization  can 
encompass  part  of  township  or  an  area 
that  involves  parts  of  two  political  bod- 
ies. Unlike  public  bodies  that  are  lim- 
ited in  the  functions  they  can  assume, 
nonprofit  groups  can  be  organized  on 
the  broadest  possible  base. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  after  a  thor- 
ough study  of  our  initial  rural  renewal 
efforts  that  both  of  the  amendments 
proposed  In  S  688  are  essential  We  do 
need  the  extra  authority  for  recreation 
area  development  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  and  demands  of  land  resource 
development  and  spur  economic  growth 
and  we  must  widen  the  types  of  organi- 
zations that  can  borrow  funds,  to  Include 
the  dedicated  nonprofit  organizations 
that  are  struggling  to  rebuild  rural 
America,  if  we  are  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  that  is  needed  to  the  kind  of 
people  that  can  make  the  best  use  of 
rural  renewal 

Mr   POAOE      Mr.  Speaker,  would  th 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIKES  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr  POAOE  Might  the  gentleman 
not  make  tt  clear  that  any  of  these 
nual  renewal  programs  contemplated 
here  must  be  developed  by  these  loc«il 
agencies,  and  they  are  subject  to  veto 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  or,  If 
there  is  no  such  State  agency,  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  involved? 

Mr  SIKES  That  is  correct.  There 
Is  ample  security  for  any  Federal  funds 
advanced     to     these     local     nonprofit 


groups,  Just  as  there  is  under  existing 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  through  such 
groups. 

Mr,  POAOE.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  It  is  also  true  there  is  a  limitation 
of  $250,000  In  the  size  of  any  of  these 
loans  that  can  be  made? 

Mr.  SIKES.     That  is  correct. 
Mr,  POAGE,    So  there  cannot  be  any 
large   loans  made  under  this  proposal, 
and  any  project  must  have  State  ap- 
proval. 

Mr    SIKES.     That  is  correct, 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKEsl  for  his  interest  in  this  bill 
and  his  continued  interest  over  a  good 
many  years.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGEl .  As  he  and  I  know,  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit  has 
been  a  very  active  conunittee,  which 
meets  frequently,  and  deals  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  I  think  Mr  Po.\ge 
would  agree  that  I  am  almost  always 
there.  However,  I  must  confess,  I  do 
not  remember  whether  we  had  hearings 
on  this  particular  bill.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  would  enlighten  the  House 
on  that  matter. 

Mr.  POAGE,  We  held  no  hearings 
on  the  Senate  bill.  We  held  hearings 
on  the  House  bill  and  heard  witnesses 
on  the  House  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  the  hearings  were  actually 
held  way  back  In  March  of  this  year. 
And.  then  there  was  another  day  or  two 
that  was  devoted  to  it,  within  the  last 
6  weeks 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Would 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
fresh my  memory  as  to  this: 

Did  anyone  appear  In  opposition  to 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not  recall 
a  single  witness  that  said  he  was  opposed 
to  it;  no.  sir. 

We  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  here. 
The  hearings  were  held  on  Monday 
morning.  September  26.  1966,  and  there 
were  some  seven  witnesses  who  appeared. 
Insofar  as  I  can  recall,  every  one  of  them 
was  favorable  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  verv  much. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S  688. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CLAIMS     OF     NATIONALS     OF    THE 
UNITED     STATES     AGAINST    THE 
CHINESE  COMMUNIST  REGIME 
Mr   ZABLOCKl     Mr  Speaker,  I  move 

to  suspend  the  rides  and  pass  the  DU' 


iS.  3675)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
8,  3675 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ikmerica  in  Conffress  assembled .  That  section 
501  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1643)  Is  amended  as 
JoUows: 

(1)  After  "tiie  Government  of  Cuba"  at 
eacti  place  It  appears  in  sucli  section  insert 
■  or  the  Chinese  Communist  regime";  and 

lU)  After  "since  January  1.  1959."  insert 
"in  the  case  of  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  or  since  October  1,  1949,  In 
;iie  case  of  claims  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  502  of  such  Act  (22  U.8.C. 
;543ai  l3  amended  as  follows: 

ill  In  paragraph  (3),  after  "the  Govern- 
meni  of  Cuba"  at  each  place  it  appears  in- 
sert 'or  the  Chinese  Communist  regime"; 
and 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
ihe  end  thereof: 

•■(5)  The  term  'Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime' means  the  so-called  Peoples  Republic 
of  CUna.  Including  any  p)olltlcal  subdivision, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof. 

Sk'  3.  Section  503  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
IS43bl  is  amended  as  follows: 

(li  After  "the  Government  of  Cuba"  at 
each  place  It  appears  in  6ub:iectioni  (a)  and 
ibi  thereof  insert  ",  or  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime,"; 

(2)  After  "since  January  1,  1959,"  at  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a>  and  (b) 
thereof  insert  "in  the  case  of  claims  against 
Uie  Government  of  Cuba,  or  since  October  1. 
1949.  in  the  case  of  claims  against  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime."; 

i3)  After  "within  sixty  d.iys  after  the  en- 
wtment  of  this  title"  insert  'or  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  amendments  made 
thereto  with  respect  to  claims  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.";  and 

|4)  After  "carrying  out  its  functions"  In- 
sert "with  respect  to  each  respective  claims 
program  authorized.". 

Sec.  4,  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U5.C.  1843d)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime", 

Sk  5.  SecUon  510  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C, 
16431)  U  amended  by  inserting  'with  respect 
to  each  respective  claims  program  author- 
ized" after  "carrying  out  its  functions". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed' 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  a.-;  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ZABLOCKl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
aiyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
;-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ZABLOCKl.  Mr,  Speaker,  S. 
-^bio  simply  amends  the  Cuban  Claims 
Act  which  the  Congress  passed  in  1964, 
and  amended  In  1965. 

This  bill  adds  the  claims  of  American 
nationals  against  the  Chinese  Commu- 


nist regime,  by  amending  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  insert  the  new 
phrase  "or  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime"  and  other  language,  as  appro- 
priate. 

Mr,  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  know  there 
is  no  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  passed 
the  other  body  unanimously  and  was 
voted  out  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  unanimously, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  Cuban 
Claims  Act,  as  I  am  sure  the  Speaker 
will  recall,  ptissed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Consent  Calendar  in 
1964.  Some  technical  amendments  were 
added  to  the  Cubem  claims  bill  last  year. 
These  amendments  passed  the  House  im- 
der  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  but  with- 
out opposition  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  legislation,  but  if  there  are  any 
questions,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  attempt 
to  answer  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distingiilshed  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
ForeigTi  Affairs  and  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  handling  this  bill,  yielding 
to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
all-inclusive  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
he  knows  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  Is 
true  insofar  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reasonable  doubts 
about  this  bill  and  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman frcKn  Wisconsin  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes 
of  It  is  to  keep  alive  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

Mr.  ZABLOCm.  No,  that  is  not  quite 
true. 

Mr.  HALL.  "Not  quite"?  How  close, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  It  Is  not  tiue  at  all, 
because  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  is  now  processing  the  Cuban 
claims  and  will  be  in  operation  at  least 
until  1970.  It  is  presently  involved  in 
the  presettlement  adjudication  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  the 
Grovemmait  of  Cuba.  The  sidjudication 
of  the  Cuban  clsdms  was  authorised  by 
the  Congress  in  1964  by  Public  Law  88- 
666  and  amended  in  1965  by  Public  Law 
89-262.  Public  Law  88-666  and  Public 
Law  89-262  both  imssed  the  House  with- 
out opposition. 

The  Commission  has  Just  started  to 
process  the  Cuban  claims.  The  claims 
of  Americans  a«:ainst  Communist  China 
will  be  processed  concurrently  with  the 
adjudication  of  the  Cuban  claims,  Tlie 
Cuban  claims  are  expected,  as  I  said 
earlier,  to  be  completed  by  1970.  The 
claims  against  Communist  China  either 
would  be  c«npleted  by  then  or  within  a 
few  mcHiths  thereafter,  depending  upon 
the  amount  and  nimiber  of  claims  in- 
volved. 

TherefOTe  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  legislation  would  not  appre- 
ciably extend  the  life  and  operation  of 


the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  opinion  and  his  state- 
ment, and  I  am  glad  to  have  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  record.  But  I  think 
probably  of  greatest  concern  to  me  is  the 
question  of,  "Then  what?" 

I  can  full  well  understand,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  there  is  definitely  value  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  and  perhaps  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  for  hav- 
ing this  Commission  adjudicate  claims 
while  records  and  witnesses  are  still 
available.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
terrible  thing,  for  example,  as  this  House 
acted  last  week  on  the  Philippine  Claims 
Commission,  to  try  and  seek  out  after  25 
years  some  of  the  guerrillas  that  were 
hidden  out  in  the  hills  during  World 
War  n — some  of  whom  were  friends  of 
mine  during  that  war,  incidentally — and 
try  to  reconstitute  a  definite  claim.  And 
there  must  be  a  statute  of  limitations 
on  time  for  filing  and  submitting  such 
claims.  And  I  think  there  even  should 
be  for  private  bills  toward  the  same  end. 
But  the  question  of  "then  what?"  does 
occur,  after  we  get  all  this  material  cor- 
related and  confirmed  or  verified,  the 
gentleman  certainly  would  not  expect 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  settlement 
out  of  the  Chicoms  to  pay  off  all  of  these 
claims  when  they  are  dedicated  to  bury- 
ing us,  or  hanging  us  from  the  lamp 
posts,  and  their  philosophy  is  alien  to 
our  ideas  of  capitalism,  or  that  the  period 
will  ever  e_merge  when  we  can  be  expect- 
ing reparations.  So  my  real  fear  is  that, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  stated  in  the  gentleman's 
committee  report,  before  long  we  will  be 
coming  back  and  asking  for  additional 
appropriations  with  which  to  settle  these 
claims  by  the  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies  that  have  lost  land  or  have  lost 
goods  in  Red  China.  And  this  seems 
foolhardy  to  me.  It  is  not  a  taxpayer's 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
explain  to  the  gentleman  that  I,  too,  was 
also  concerned  and  apprehensive  as  to 
whether  a  future  appropriation  of  U.S. 
funds  would  have  to  be  made  in  this  re- 
gard. I  want  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  no  illusions  that  the  Chicoms 
will  pay  these  claims  after  they  have 
been  adjudicated. 

I  am  sure,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's viewpoint,  that  we  need  to  have 
these  claims  documented  and  ready  for 
the  State  Department  when  another  gov- 
ernment comes  to  power  in  China. 
Should  a  more  rea.sonable  government 
than  the  Communist  government  now 
presently  ruling  in  China  come  to  power 
we  will  have  the  documented  basis  on 
which  to  negotiate  and  settle  the  claims 
for  the  American-owned  properties  that 
were  nationalized  and  expropriated  by 
the  Communists. 

Concerned  as  the  gentleman  is,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern,  I 
asked  witnesses  during  the  hearings 
whether  they  anticipated  there  would  be 
any  necessity  in  the  future  to  appro- 
priate U,S.  funds  to  pay  claimants.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  page  8  and 
page   9   of   the   hearings,    wherein   Mr. 
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Richard  D  Kearney,  Deputy  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  State  Department,  replied  to 
my  questions  concerning  this  matter.  I 
asked  Mr  Kearney: 

W.nald  you  ».ntlclpate  that  under  the«« 
clrcum«tAnce«  there  may  b«  a.  reqU'Mt  for 
the  U  S    Oovemment  to  pay  such  outstand- 

He  replied: 

I  r*.  nu  ::  i.^ird  to  speculate  on  this  point. 
corisiclenng  the  number  of  people  who  will 
be  involved 

t  win  say  thlB  Mr  Chairman  It  haji  been 
the  unvarying  position  of  the  eKecutl»e 
branch  of  the  V  9  Oovemment  to  (ippoee 
paying  claims  of  tbls  character  out  of  ap- 
propriated funda 

He  goes  on  by  stating: 

I  will  say  that  Insofar  u  the  dUpoaltlon 
of  the  executive  Is  concerned,  we  wl.l  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  attempts  to  obtain  such 

appr-  :  ratlona. 

I  riu^ht  further  state.  Mr  Speaker. 
thai  should  we  have  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  the  future.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  get  authorizing  legislation  In  order  to 
pay  the  claims  after  the  money  Is  made 
available  by  Che  foreign  government 
But  until  then  there  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  It  and  no  appropriated 
funds  will  be  necessary. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  additional  appropriation 
that  the  ch.alrtnan  of  the  subcommittee 
refer.s  to  would  presumably  be  out  of  the 
settlement  gained  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
m^inL^us  and  not  from  appropiiated 
funds' 

Mr  ZABLOCK.I  Tliat  Is  exactly 
right 

Mr  HALL  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  or  not  in  all  candor  he  con- 
8ider.s  this  a  foot-ln-the-door  technique 
for  someday  coming  back  and  aslcing 
funds  to  te  appropiiated  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  especially  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment In  the  report  on  page  2  under  the 
title    -Appropriations  '  where  It  says: 

Additional  legislation  wUl  b«  required  for 
an  authorization  to  pay  such  adjudicated 
cla;n^  ax.d  to  deduct  a  percentage  from  the 
amount  collected  solBclent  to  fully  reimburse 
the  Cnlted  States  for  administrative  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  adjudication  of  these  clalma 

Mr  2:ABL0CKI  That  refers  to 
money  collected  from  the  future  Chinese 
goveriunent  with  whom  the  settlement  Is 
made 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
there  was  any  possibility  that  this  was  a 
foot-ln-the-door  approach,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated.  I  would  not  support 
the  legislation 

Mr  HALL  I  tippreciate  the  gentle- 
man cl'-lnx  the  hearings  and  I  appreci- 
ate tr.i.s  ieKislative  record  that  has  been 
made  I  an;  not  sure  that  I  am  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  but  certainly  the  gentle- 
man has  made  it  .Tiuch  clearer  to  ire,  and 
I  thanlc  iuni 

Mj  MALL1.IARD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
think  it  l.s  a  very  useful  thing  that  the 
gentleman  f.'ura  Ml.ss<nirl  has  raised  the 
questions  that  he  has  raised.  In  \lew  of 
the  respoivses  of  tlie  chairman  of  tl'ie  sub- 
oomrrUttee,  I  tliink  we  can  approve  this 
bill. 

I  think  It  is  a  very  important  legisla- 
tive record  that  Is  being  made,  that  this 


bin  is  not  construed  by  those  of  us  who 
are  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  oommlttee  as  any  open  door  to 
the  Treasury 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'S  3675  >  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amounts  of  claims  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quortmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  EMdently.  a  quorum 
Is  not  present 

The  doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  249,  nays  3,  not  voting  180.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  3«8) 
YEAS— 248 


Adain^ 

Bdwards.  L«. 

Long.  L*. 

Addabbo 

Everett 

Long.  Ud. 

Andrews. 

Fallon 

McDada 

Oeorge  W. 

Pamaley 

McBwen 

Andrews. 

Pelghan 

McPall 

N  Dak. 

nndley 

McOrath 

Aahley 

Flood 

Mardonald 

Aslunore 

Fogarty 

Mac  hen 

.^vree 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Mahon 

Barrett 

Ford. 

UaUllard 

Bates 

WUllamD 

Marsh 

Batiin 

Fountain 

Mathlaa 

Beckworth 

Fraaer 

Matthews 

Bell 

FreJlnghuyaen 

May 

Bannett 

Friedel 

MUler 

Blatnlk 

Fulton.  Pa. 

UlUs 

Boggs 

Oarmatz 

Mtnlsh 

Boland 

Oathlngs 

Mink 

Bolton 

Octtys 

Mlnahall 

Bow 

Olbbons 

Monagan 

Bradem&s 

Gilbert 

Moore 

Bray 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

BroyhUl.  N.O. 

OoorteU 

Morgan 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Gray 

Morrla 

Buchanan 

Green.  Greg. 

Morrlaoa 

Burke 

Oreen,  Pa 

Morton 

Burleson 

Orlffltha 

Multer 

Burton.  Utah 

Orover 

Murphy.  Ql. 

Byrne,  Pa 

Gubeer 

Natcher 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Hagen.  Calif 

Nedel 

CabeU 

Haley 

O'Brien 

CahUl 

Halleck 

O'Hara.  m. 

Call  an 

Hamilton 

OHara.  Mich 

Cameron 

Hanley 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Carey 

Hanna 

O-NelU.  UMm. 

Casey 

HanoeiL.  Waah 

Passman 

Oederberg 

Hardy 

Patman 

Celler 

Harsha 

Patten 

Chamberlain 

Hathaway 

PeUy 

Chelf 

Hechler 

Perkins 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Phllbln 

Clark 

Herlong 

Ptckle 

Clausen. 

Hollfleld 

Pike 

DonH. 

Horton 

Poage 

Cleveland 

Hoomer 

Potr 

Cohelan 

Hull 

Powell 

Collier 

Hutchinson 

Price 

Oolmer 

Ichord 

Qule 

Conte 

IrwiD 

QuUlea 

Oanyers 

Jarman 

Randall 

Corbett 

Joelaon 

Redlln 

Cramer 

Johnson.  Calif 

Reea 

Culver 

Johnson.  Okla 

Reld.  111. 

Cunningham 

Job  neon.  Pa. 

Reld.  NT. 

Curtln 

Jones.  Ala 

ReuBs 

Dague 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

DaaleU 

Karsten 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Davla.  WU. 

Ree 

Roblson 

Oawson 

Keith 

Rodlno 

de  la  Oarza 

Kaogta 

Roc<n.Oolo. 

Derwlnakl 

King,  C«iUf . 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Dole 

Kornegay 

Rooney,  NY. 

Donohue 

Kretas 

Rosenthal 

Dowdy 

Kunkel 

Roetenkowskl 

Downing 

Land  rum 

Rouah 

Diilakl 

Langen 

Roybal 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.  Latta 

Rumxfeld 

Dwyer 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Edroondson 

Lennon 

Satterfleld 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lipscomb 

St  Germain 

Sayior 

Scheuer 

Schneebel. 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secreat 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va 

Springer 

Staggers 


Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Tea<{ue,  Calif 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Tuten 

mt 

Van  Dcerlln 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 


Wstaon 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 3 


Ashbrook 


Hall 


McClory 


NOT  VOTING — 180 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 
Tenn 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr 

Burtofi,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Clevenger 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Curtis 

Dad dan o 

Davis.  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlRgs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dow 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Dyal 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

Elliiworth 

Erlenbom 

Svans.  Colo. 

Kvlns.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Famum 

Fascell 

Pino 

FUher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fulton.  Term 

Fuqua 


Gallagher 

Glalmo 

OllUgan 

Orabowskl 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

Gross 

Oumey 

Hasan.  Ga. 

Halpern 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C 

Karlh 

BC&stenmeler 

Kelly 

King,  NY 

King,  Ctah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacOregor 

Mack  ay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Ma&s. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matffimaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Morse 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OTConskl 


Olsen.  Mont 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Pucinakl 

Purcell 

Race 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Repnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Schlaler 

Schmldhaiuer 

Setmer 

Shipley 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  CaJlf. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stelbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thompson,  Th 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Vlgonto 

Walker,  MUa 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

WIdnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 


So  'two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  wa.s  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Adair, 

Mr,  Kluczynskl  with  Mr,  Anderson  c- 
nilnoU. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.    Foley   with   Mr.   Bob   Wilson 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  M-' 
Michel. 

Mr.  ParbeteUi  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr.  Ervlns  of  Tennessee  with  B4r.  Morse 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr,  Del  Clawson 


Mr   Glalmo  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr   GlUlgan  with  Mr.  Pino.  i 

\ii,  Pascell  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with   Mr    Nelsen 

Mr   Annunzlo  with  Mr    Mosher. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr    Rhodee  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr   Relnecke. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr   Itelfel 

Mr  Hiivs  with  Mr    Smith  of  California. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 

.-iubltz. 
Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr    Smith  of  New 

Tork,  . 

Mr.  Schlaler  with  Mr.  Watklns.      | 
Mr.  Wolff  with   Mr.   Broomfleld. 
Mr  Chariee    H.  WlLson  with  Mr    Brock. 
Mr   OtUnger  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 

Mr  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  witii  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  MacOregor 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr    M.irtln  of  Nebraska. 

Mr»  Kelly  with- Mr   Mlze 

Mr-  King  of  Utah  with  Mr   O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Stephens  with   Mr    .SUfford. 

Mr.  Stratton   with    Mr    Curtis. 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  wUh  Mr    Devine. 

Mr. Mackay  with  Mr.  Dickinson,     i 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr  Gurney  I 

\L-  McCarthy  with  Mr  H.Upern 

.Mr   Lx)ve  with  Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr  McDowell  with  .Mr    McCulloch. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr  Laird 

Jir.  Todd  with   Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Ddall  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cllman  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr.  Callaway 

Mr  Race  with  Mr.  Roudebush 

Mr   Puclnskl  with   Mr    Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa,  with  Mr  Thomson  of 
Vaoonsln. 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr    Flynt   with    Mr.    Walker    of    Misslssipl. 

Mr   Fisher  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Nix 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
TYlmble. 

.Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr  Brt)oks  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Abernethy 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr  Burton  of 
"jUfornla. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Ron- 
.illo. 

Mr  Ronan  vrith  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr  Holland. 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Helstoekl. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Dow. 

Mr   Craley  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Parnum. 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  WUUs 

Mr  Denton  with  Mr.  Karth 

Mr   White  of  Idaho  with  Mr    Hungate. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr  C-abowski. 

Mr  Clevenger  with  Mr  Grider. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Greieg 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr   Resnlck 

Mr    Mi^es  with   Mr    Olsen   of   Montana. 

Mr  Olson  of  Minnoeota  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr   McVlcker  with  Mr    Sialbaum. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Sweeney 

Mr   Thompson  of  Te.xas  with  Mr.  Moeller. 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr.  Mc«d.s 

Mr  Whltener  with  Mr  Dlngell 

Mr.  Johnson  of  North   Carolina   with   Mr. 

Mr  Taylor  with  Mr,  Murray. 
Mr  Jacobs  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr  BRAY  changed  is  vote  from  "nay" 
•0    yea." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  a^ve  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  115 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  return  to  the  Senate  the  enrolled 
bin  (S.  3488)  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  amend  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to 
establish  an  organization  empowered  to  pro- 
vide transit  facilities  in  the  National  Capital 
Region  and  for  other  purposes  and  to  enact 
said  amendment  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia"; that  upon  its  return,  the  action  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  in 
signing  the  said  bill  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
scinded; and  that  in  the  reenrollment  of 
said  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  change,  viz.:  In  section 
3  of  the  engrossed  bill,  change  subsection 
I  a)  to  read:  "To  assure  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  National  Capital  TYans{X)r- 
tatlon  Agency  (herein  referred  to  a^  the 
Agency)  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  (herein  referred  to 
as  the  Authority)  as  required  by  Section 
301(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960  shall  take  place  on  Septem- 
ber 30,   1967." 

The  message  aJso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagrefir.s 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
17637)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  n.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes," 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3708*  entitled 
"An  act  to  assist  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary*  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  those  areas,  to  assist  and 
encourage  planned  metropolitan  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hausc^^ 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkm.^n.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mxtskie,  Mr.  Lx)nc  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Hou-ses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10327.)  entitled  'An  act  to  require  op- 
erators of  ocean  cruises  by  water  between 
the  United  States,  its  ix)s&essioiis  and 
territories,  and  foreign  countries  to  file 
evidence  of  financial  security  and  other 
information." 


FILING    OF    CONFERENCE    REPORT 
ON  H.R.  15111— W.'VR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  15111, 
to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  of 
course  I  do  not  Intend  to  object — but  if 
the  conference  report  is  ready,  is  there 
any  need  or  necessity  for  this  request? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
him? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL,  The  only  reason  for 
this  request,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QriEl 
want-ed  to  look  over  a  portion  of  the 
report  and  give  his  advice  concerning  it. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  who  want 
to  look  at  the  report  also. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  the  report  Is 
virtually  prepared,  if  not  completely 
prepared'^ 

Mr.  POWELL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  If  that  Is  so, 
then  it  can  be  filed  without  the  need  for 
the  request  being  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  report  were  to 
be  filed  without  the  advice  and  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  conferees  on  the 
gentleman's  side — and  I  mentioned  one 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie] — as  well  as  without  the 
advice  and  constructive  criticism  and 
suggestion.?  of  Members  on  our  side,  then 
that  might  be  done. 

Mr  QUIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr  QUIE.  My  colleagues  know  of  my 
interest  in  this.  As  I  recall,  ■^■e  adopted 
the  provisions  that  one-third  of  any 
community  action  board  had  to  be  repre- 
senting the  ix)or  and  in  order  that  it 
might  be  understood  what  a  community 
action  agency  is.  there  will  be  language 
in  the  report,  and  I  want  to  find  out  what 
the  language  is, 

I  have  not  .signed  the  report  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  sign  the  report  and  I  do  not 
accept  the  final  agreement  in  conference. 
However,  on  this  part  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  have  the  chance  to  lock  at  it  and  u  will 
only  take  me  about  15  minute*  to  do  so. 


o'7i  on 
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Mr  GERALD  K  FORI)  Mr  8p.;aker. 
I  withdrii'A   by  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPE.\kER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc    Mr  Powell]'' 

The.-f  -A-as  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENKOIXMENT  OF 
S  348«— WASHINGTON  MFFRO- 
POUTAN  .\RFJK  TRANSIT  REGU- 
LATION COMPACT 

Mr  CKI.I.RR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  "S.  Con.  Res.  115'  and  a.sk  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  being  done  to  cor- 
rect an  error  made  by  the  Clerk  In  en- 
rolling the  bill.  8  3488.  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  7.  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
3    Con    Bm.  115 

Rfioited  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the 
Pre.sulent  of  the  United  States  be.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  enrolled  bill  (3  3488i  entitled  "An  Act 
to  i;rant  the  consent  of  CoQgT«a  for  the 
Sta'.fs  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  amend  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Compact  to  establish  an  organlzatlo  i  em- 
powred  to  provide  transit  facilities  in  the 
National  Capital  Region  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  to  enact  said  amendment  fi)r  the 
District  of  Columbia";  that  upon  its  r  !tum. 
the  action  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Rep.-'sentatlves  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  in  signing  the  said  bill 
be  leemed  to  be  rescinded,  and  that  In  the 
ree.'irollment  of  said  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  the  following  change. 
viz  In  Section  3  of  the  engroM«d  bUI. 
change  subsection  (at  to  read:  "To  assure 
uninterrupted  progress  In  the  development 
of  tne  facilities  authorized  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965.  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  Agency)  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority herein  referred  to  as  the  Author- 
ity >  as  required  by  Section  301(b)  of  the 
Natl!">n.-il  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 
sha::  'rtice  place  on  SeptemSer  30    1907  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  iher.-  i.b,»>ction  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  K-:.tiem<u.  trom  New 
York'' 

M"  p(  )!•■!-  M:  Sp'-aictT.  reserving 
the  right  t'l  obj-rt.  and  I  shall  not  object, 
my  underslandmg,  Mr  Speaker.  U  that 
what  is  Involved  here  is  simply  a  minis- 
terial ml.sadventure  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  nec.'.K.sary  simply  to  give  effect  to 
the  orlKina;  u;'.ent  of  the  House 

Mr  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr  POFP  Mr  Speaker  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPE-AKER  I.s  therr  objection  to 
the  rfxjMcst  .'  the  ijentleman  from  New 
York     Mr    CellerP 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  cor'.curr*»nt  resolution  was 
agreed  N> 

Motion  *o  rt-oon^ider  wa.s  iaJd  oil  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  BOARD  OP  RE- 
GENTS OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION TO  NEGOTIATE  COOP- 
ERATIVE AGREEMENTS  GRANT- 
ING CONCESSIONS  AT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  TO 
CERTAIN  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  TO  ACCEPT  VOLUN- 
TARY SERVICES  OP  SUCH  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS OR  OF  INDIVIDUALS, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iS.  32301  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  negotiate  cooperative  agreements 
granting  concessions  at  the  National 
Zoological  Park  to  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  to  accept  voluntary 
services  of  such  organizations  or  of  In- 
dividuals, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S    3230 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Soalthsonlan  Institu- 
tion. In  furtherance  of  the  mission  of  the 
NaUonal  Zoological  Park  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  Instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people,  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate agreemenu  granting  concessions  at 
the  National  Zoological  Park  to  nonprofit 
scientific,  educational,  or  historic  organiza- 
tions. The  net  proceeds  of  such  organiza- 
tions gained  from  such  concessions  granted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  research  and  educational  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

(b)  The  Smithsonian  Institution  Is  au- 
thorUAd  to  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
such  organizations,  and  the  voluntary  serv- 
ices of  Individuals,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  -de- 
manded? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker, 
S  3230  authorizes  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  negotiate  cooperative  agree- 
ments granting  concessions  at  the  zoo. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  held  that  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion called  the  Friends  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park  could  not  conduct  a  coin- 
operated  audio  lecture  system  concession 
although  the  proceeds  of  the  concession 
were  used  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes  at  the  zoo. 

The  bill  would  grant  concession 
privileges  to  nonprofit  organizations  at 
the  zoo,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  re- 
.search  and  educational  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  zoo  It  al.'jo  provides  that 
the  zoo  may  accept  voluntary  services  of 
the  group  or  individuals 

The  concession  which  provides  the 
audio  lecture  about  zoo  exhibits  is  a  de- 
vice which  plavs  a  recording'  relatlnp  to 
the  subject  at  hand  and  Is  very  popular. 
The  proceeds  would  go  toward  publica- 
tion of  educational  literature  relating  to 
zoo  exhibits,  and  for  zoo  reheard)  artlvl- 
Ues 

No  money  Is  involved,  and  this  bill 
would  clear  up  the  situation  which  has 


existed  for  some  time,  but  which  the 
Comptroller  General  rules  should  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
adequately  explained  the  bill.  There  is 
no  money  involved  As  a  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation or  study  by  the  Comptroller 
General  the  action  is  sought.  Therefore. 
I  ask  the  House  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3230 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GREEK  LOAN  OF  1929  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  an(i  pass  the 
bill  iS.  1760)  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  a  settlement  of  certain  Indebted- 
ness of  Greece  to  the  United  States  and 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  payment,^ 
resulting  from  the  settlement  for  a  cul- 
tural and  educational  exchange  program, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S   1760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oreek  Loan  of  1929 
Settlement  Act". 

8»c.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  a  bond  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Greece")  in  the  principal  amount  of 
•  13.166.931  In  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness 
of  Greece  to  the  United  States  under  part  n 
of  the  agreement  of  May  10,  1929,  and  under 
paragraph  Kb)  of  the  Agreement  of  May  24 
1932.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such  bond 
shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece  of 
May  28.  1964.  Upon  the  delivery  of  said  bond 
by  Greece  to  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  to  sur- 
render to  Greece  all  the  bonds  Issued  pur- 
suant to  part  II  of  the  agreement  of  May  10 
1929,  and  discharge  Greece  of  Its  obllgatlonj 
under  paragraph  Kb)  of  the  agreement  o! 
May  24.  1932. 

Sbc.  3.  The  sums  paid  by  Greece  to  the 
United  States  as  interest  on  or  in  retirement 
of  the  principal  of  the  bond  issued  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  Amounts 
equivalent  to  the  sums  so  deposited  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use 
In  financing  educatlorval  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  authorized  by  the  Mutua. 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  .^ct  of 
1961.  as  amended  (22  U  .S  C  2451-2458i.  In 
relation  to  Greece  and  the  people  of  Greece 

The  SPEAKER  l3  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr  BRDYHIIJ,  o!  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  demand  <i  second. 

The  SPE.AJCER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.s  GRIFFITHS  Mr  Speaker.  S 
1760  would  ^Ive  approval  to  an  agree- 
ment signed  in  1964  settling  a  $12  mU- 
llon  loan  to  Greece  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  1929.     The  agreement  provide.^ 
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full  principal  repayment  and  partial  pay- 
ment of  interest  arrearages.  Interest 
will  be  at  2  percent.  The  loan  has  been 
In  default  for  many  years.  However, 
once  Congress  approves  the  settlement, 
we  will  begin  to  collect  principal  and 
interest. 

Tlie  81  annual  repayments  of  $329,000 
are  to  be  used  In  financing  the  United 
States-Greek  exchange  program.  This 
program  presently  costs  $750,000  to  oper- 
ate The  Greek  payments  will  pay  for 
part  of  this  present  program.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  saving  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Greek  payments  will  also 
benefit  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  agreement  constitutes  the  most 
favorable  settlement  the  United  States 
could  negotiate;  It  generally  follows  the 
lines  of  the  private  dollar  bondholders 
settlement  with  Greece. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  has 
beeri  unanimously  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  a  small  tech- 
nical amendment.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  take  the  final  steps  to  bring  the  set- 
tlement agreement  into  force. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recommend  favorable  action 
on  S  1760,  the  Greek  Loan  of  1929  Set- 
tlement Act.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  bill,  and  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  pointed  out,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending favorable  action. 

This  bill  legislatively  implements  a 
settlement  agreement  for  a  loan  made 
by  the  United  States  to  Greece  In  1929. 
No  paj-ments  have  been  made  on  this 
loan  since  the  early  years  of  World 
Warn. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement, 
Greece  will  repay  $13.15,5.921,  with  in- 
terest, in  82  annual  installments — a  total 
of  $26  7  million.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  the  payments 
by  Greece  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
my,  and  appropriations  of  an  equivalent 
amount  are  authorized  for  use  in  fi- 
nancing educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs,  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Greece,  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  both  Greece  and  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  will 
receive  payment  on  a  debt  that  has  been 
In  arrears  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Greek  Government  will  thereby  be 
able  to  strengthen  its  international  credit 
standing.  The  funds  made  available  will 
enable  the  people  of  Greece  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  each  other  through 
the  cultural  exchange  programs  that 
Congress. authorized  5  years  ago. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  this  legislation  and  the  bene- 
flts  that  will  accrue  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  I  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1760,  as 
amended. 

J^^  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
wirds  having   voted   in   favor  thereof > 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  i>assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FAIR    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
ACT — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
985)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com- 
modities distributed  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERKNCB  Rkport  (H.  Rept.  No.  2286 1 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S,  985) 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
methods  of  pacluiglng  or  labeling  of  certain 
consumer  commodities  distributed  In  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recc»nmend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follo-ws : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Fair  PacliaglrLg  and  Labeling  Act'. 

"declaration  of  poucy 

"Sec.  2.  Informed  consumers  arc  essential 
to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free 
marl^et  economy.  Packages  and  their  labels 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
Information  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents and  should  facilitate  value  comparisons. 
Therefore,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  CongJtes  to  assist  consiuners 
and  manufacturers  in  reaching  these  goals 
in  the  marketing  of  constimer  goods. 

"PROHIBITION        or        ■DNPAIR        AND        DECEPTIVE 
PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  consumer  commodity  (as  defined  in 
this  Act)  for  distribution  in  commerce,  or 
for  any  person  (other  than  a  common  carrier 
tor  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for  hire,  or  a 
freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  In  the 
distribution  In  commerce  of  any  packaged  or 
lalMled  conavimer  commodity,  to  distribute  or 
to  cause  to  be  distributed  In  commerce  any 
such  commodity  If  such  commodity  Is  con- 
tained in  a  package,  or  If  there  is  affixed  to 
that  commodity  a  label,  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged In  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  dis- 
tributors of  consumM'  commodities  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  persons  ( 1 )  are  engaged 
In  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  com- 
modities, or  (2)  prescribe  or  specify  by  any 
means  the  manner  in  which  such  commodi- 
ties are  ptackaged  or  labeled. 


"requirements    and    PROHIBITIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  3  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  com- 
merce any  packaged  consumer  commodity 
unlees  in  conformity  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  established  by  the  promulgating  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act 
which  shall  provide  that — 

"(1)  The  commodity  shall  bear  a  label 
specifying  the  Identity  of  the  commodity  and 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor; 

"(2)  The  net  quantity  of  contents  (in 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count)  shall  be  separately  and  accurately 
stated  in  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  that  label; 

"(3)  The  separate  label  statement  of  net 
quantity  of  contents  appearing  upon  or 
affixed  to  any  package — 

"(A)(1)  If  on  a  p8w;kage  containing  less 
than  four  pounds  or  one  gallon  and  labeled 
In  terms  of  weight  or  fluid  measure,  shall, 
unless  subparagraph  lii)  applies  and  such 
statement  is  set  forth  in  accordance  with 
such  subparagraph,  be  expressed  both  in 
ounces  (m-lth  identification  as  to  avoirdupois 
or  fluid  ounces)  and.  If  applicable,  in  pounds 
for  weight  units,  with  any  remainder  In  terms 
of  ounces  or  common  or  decimal  fractions  of 
the  pound;  or  In  the  case  of  liquid  measure, 
in  the  largest  whole  unit  (quarts,  quarts 
and  pints,  or  pints,  as  appropriate)  with  any 
remainder  In  terms  of  fluid  ounces  or  com- 
mon or  decimal  fractions  of  the  pint  or 
quart; 

"(11)  if  on  a  random  package,  may  be  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  terms  of  pounds  and  decimal  frac- 
tions of  the  pound  carried  out  to  not  more 
than  two  decimal  places; 

"(ill)  If  on  a  package  labeled  in  terms  of 
linear  measure,  shall  be  expressed  both  In 
terms  of  Inches  and  the  largest  whole  unit 
(yards,  yards  and  feet,  or  feet,  slb  appro- 
priate) with  any  remainder  In  terms  of 
Inches  or  common  or  decimal  fractions  of  the 
foot  or  yard; 

"(Iv)  If  on  a  package  labeled  in  terms  of 
measure  of  area,  shall  be  expressed  both  In 
terms  of  square  inches  and  the  largest  whole 
square  unit  (square  yards,  square  yards  and 
square  feet,  or  square  feet  as  appropriate) 
with  any  remainder  in  terms  of  square  inches 
or  common  or  decimal  fractions  of  the 
square  foot  or  square  yard; 

"(B)  shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and 
easily  legible  type  In  distinct  contrast  (by 
typKjgraphy.  layout,  color,  embossing,  or 
molding)  with  other  matter  on  the  package; 

"(C)  shall  contain  letters  or  numerals  in 
a  type  size  which  shall  be  (1)  established  In 
relationship  to  the  area  of  the  principal  dis- 
play panel  of  the  package,  and  (11)  uniform 
for  all  packages  of  substantially  the  same 
size:  and 

"(D)  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  lines  of 
printed  matter  Included  In  that  statement 
are  generally  parallel  to  the  base  on  which 
the  package  rests  as  it  Is  designed  to  be  dis- 
played; and 

"(4)  The  label  of  any  package  of  a  con- 
sumer commodity  which  bears  a  representa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  servings  of  such 
commodity  contained  In  such  package  shall 
bear  a  statement  of  the  net  quantity  (In 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count)  of  each  such  serving. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (U) 
of  this  subsection  the  term  random  pack- 
age' means  a  package  which  Is  one  of  a  lot. 
shipment,  or  delivery  of  packages  of  the 
same  consumer  commodity  with  varying 
weights,  that  Is.  packages  with  no  fixed 
weight  pattern. 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  the  prohibition 
contained  In  section  3  shall  distribute  or 
cause   to   be   distributed    in    commerce    any 
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packaged  consumer  commcxllty  If  any  qual- 
ifying words  or  ;  Lr  is'\s  ippear  In  con. unc- 
tion with  the  iff)«trH^f  -i-avement  of  th »  net 
quantity  of  content*  required  by  subeeitlon 
fa),  but  nothing  in  thU  subsection  or  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  pro- 
hibit supplemental  statements,  at  'rther 
places  on  the  package,  describing  In  non- 
decr-jtive  terms  the  net  quanUty  of  con- 
tents Provided.  That  such  supplemmtal 
statements  of  net  quantity  of  contents  shall 
not  include  any  term  qualifying  a  unit  of 
weight,  measure,  or  count  that  tends  t)  ex- 
aggerate the  ajnount  of  the  commodity  con- 
tained In  the  package. 

"ADOrnONAL    REGITLATIONS 

"Sic.  5.  (a)  The  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  Act  Is  vested  In  (A) 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  'Secre- 
tary' I  with  respect  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity which  Is  a  food,  drug,  device,  o»  cos- 
meti-  as  each  such  term  is  defined  b>  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coe- 
metir  Act  (21  use  3211 :  and  (B)  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (referred  to  htreln- 
after  as  the  'Commission")  with  respert  to 
any  other  consumer  commodity. 

"(bi  If  the  promulgating  authority  ipec- 
Ifled  n  -his  section  finds  that,  becauie  of 
the  r.  I -ire  form,  or  quantity  of  a  particular 
con.s'inier  commodity,  or  for  other  gooc.  and 
suffl  lent  reasons,  full  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  otherwise  applicable  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  Is  Impracticable  or  Is 
not  necessary  for  the  adequate  protection 
of  consumers,  the  Secretary  or  the  Conunls- 
slon  whichever  the  case  may  be)  shah  pro- 
mulgiitf"  regulations  exempting  such  com- 
modity from  those  requirements  to  tte  ex- 
tent and  under  such  conditions  as  the  pro- 
muU=i';ng  authority  determines  to  b*  con- 
sis  te-t  A'th  section  2  of  this  Act. 

•  .  Whenever  the  promulgating  authca-- 
Ity  determines  that  regulations  containing 
pr'  Mbltlons  or  requirements  other  than 
th<xse  prescribed  by  section  4  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  deception  of  consumers  or  to 
facilitate  value  comparisons  as  to  any  con- 
su.T.er  -ommodlty  such  authority  shall  pro- 
mulg^t*"  with  respect  to  that  comnrodlty 
reg^iila"! T.s  effective  to — 

'  1  I  eHtab:ish  and  define  standards  for 
chara.-'erization  of  the  slae  of  a  package  en- 
closing my  consumer  commodity  which  may 
be  lawl  to  supplement  the  label  statement 
of  net  quantity  of  contents  of  pa.«.igee  con- 
taining such  commodity,  but  this  pdjigraph 
shi..  n  ;  b*  construed  as  authortzln^'  any 
UniitHti.  a  t;  the  size,  shape,  weight,  dimen- 
sions or  number  of  packages  which  may  be 
usetl  to  enclose  any  commodity; 

■  2)  regulate  the  placement  upon  any 
package  containing  any  commodity,  or  upon 
any  label  affixed  to  such  commodity,  of  any 
printed  matter  stating  or  representing  by 
Implication  that  such  commodity  Is  offered 
for  retail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than  thi;  ordi- 
nary »nd  customary  retail  sale  price  ct  that 
a  retail  sale  price  advantage  Is  accorled  to 
purhasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  »lze  of 
that  package  or  the  quantity  of  its  contents: 

■ ;  3  I  require  that  the  label  on  each  pack- 
age of  a  consumer  commodity  lothe"  than 
one  which  '..^  a  '  ">J  within  the  mearlng  of 
section  301  r  r  1^*"  K»deral  Food,  Dn.g.  and 
Cosmptir-  ^  •  --i.-.^-  \  'he  common  or  usual 
name  'f  s  .  '.  •  •  ^  :n.'T  'omniocllty.  .f  any. 
and      H  a-"-   -ii -^■.    -ons'irner  commodity 

con«n'-i  '■'-  '•*"  T  :i'. or'  ingredients,  the  com- 
mon T  U8ua.  :.ariie  .i.'  each  such  Ingredient 
listed  in  order  of  decreasing  predominance, 
but  nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  that  any  trade  secret  be 
divulged,  or 

'  4i  prevent  the  nonfunctlonal-slack-flll 
of  packages  containing  consumer  commodi- 
ties 

For  purp<-««w  of  paragraph  (4i  of  this  sub- 
section.    I    p  ickage    shall    be   deemed    to    be 


nonfunctlonally  sUck-fllled  If  It  Is  filled  to 
substantially  leas  than  Its  capacity  for  rea- 
sons other  than  (A)  protection  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  ptackage  or  (B)  the  require- 
ments of  machines  used  for  enclosing  the 
contents  In  such  package, 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  there  Is  undue  proliferation 
of  the  weights,  measures,  or  quantities  In 
which  any  consumer  commodity  or  reason- 
ably comparable  consumer  commodities  are 
being  distributed  in  packages  for  sale  at  re- 
tall  and  such  undue  proliferation  Impairs 
the  reasonable  ability  of  consumers  to  make 
value  comparlaons  with  respect  to  such  con- 
sumer commodity  or  commodities,  he  shall 
request  manufacturers,  packers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  the  commodity  or  commodities  to 
jMirtlclpate  In  the  development  of  a  volun- 
tary product  standard  for  such  commodity 
or  commodities  under  the  procedures  for  the 
development  of  voluntary  products  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31 
Stat.  1449.  as  amended:  15  U.S.C  272) .  Such 
procedures  shall  provide  adequate  manufac- 
turer, packer,  distributor,  and  consumer 
representation. 

"(e)  If  (1)  after  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  first  makes 
the  request  of  ooanufacturers,  fxstckers.  and 
distributors  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  voluntary  product  standard  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  be 
determines  that  such  a  standard  will  not  be 
published  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such 
subsection  (d).  or  (3)  If  such  a  standard  Is 
published  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  It  has  not  been  observed,  he 
shall  promptly  report  such  determination 
to  the  Congress  with  a  statement  of  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  under  the  volun- 
tary standards  program  and  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  providing  regulatory  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  situation  In  ques- 
tion. 

'"raocKoinis  roa  p«omi7i.oation  op  ktoxjuattons 
•"Sbc.  6.  (a)  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  4  or  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall 
b«  subject  to  judicial  review,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (f),  and 
(g)  of  section  701  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C  371  (e).  (fl, 
and  (g)).  Hearings  authorized  or  required 
for  the  promulgation  of  any  such  regula- 
tions by  the  Secretary  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  such  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  aa  he  may  designate  for  that  pur- 
pose 

"(b)  F^egulatlons  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  section  4  or  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review,  by  proceedings 
taken  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
subcectlons  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  701 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.SC  371  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  such 
proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (at  of  this  section. 
Hearings  authorized  or  required  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  any  such  regulations  by  the 
CommlBslon  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate  for  that  purpose. 

"(CI  In  carrying  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  authorlaed  to  cooperate  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
with  any  State,  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  State.  Commonwealth,  or  possession. 

"'(d)  No  regulation  adopted  under  this 
Act  shall  preclude  the  continued  use  of  re- 
turnable   or    reusable    glass    containers    for 


beverages  in  Inventory  or  with  the  trade  u 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  nor  shall 
any  regulation  under  this  Act  preclude  the 
orderly  disposal  of  packages  In  Inventory  or 
with  the  trade  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
such  regiilatlon. 

"ENrOBCTMENT 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  consumer  commodity 
which  Is  a  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  u 
each  such  term  la  defined  by  section  201  of 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  321),  and  which  Is  Introduced  or 
delivered  for  introduction  Into  commerce  In 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  chapter  III  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drxig,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  but  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
333)  shall  have  no  application  to  any  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  this  Act  . 

"(b)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provl- 
Blons  of  this  Act.  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  with  respect  to  any 
consumer  commodity  which  Is  not  a  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  shall  constitute 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  In  violation  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  shall  be 
subject  to  enforcement  under  section  5ib) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"(Cl  In  the  case  of  any  Imports  Into  the 
United  States  of  any  consumer  commodity 
covered  by  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sections 
4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section 
801  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC.  381). 

"REPORTS   TO   THE   CONGRESS 

"Sec.  8.  EJach  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any 
consumer  commodity,  or  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  voluntary  product  standards 
with  respect  to  any  consumer  commodity  un- 
der procedures  referred  to  In  section  5(di  of 
this  Act,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  In 
January  of  each  year  a  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the  activi- 
ties of  that  officer  or  agency  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"COOPERATION    WITH    STATE    AUTHOBrTIES 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  shall  be  transmuted 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
shall  (1)  transmit  copies  thereof  to  all  ap- 
propriate State  officers  and  agencies,  and  i2i 
furnish  to  such  State  officers  and  agencies 
Information  and  assistance  to  promote  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  uniformity  In 
State  and  Federal  regulation  of  the  labeling 
of  consumer  commodities. 

•■(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  Impair  or  otherwise  in- 
terfere with  any  program  carried  Into  eSec; 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  other  provisions  of  law  in  co- 
operation with  State  governments  or 
agencies.  Instrumentalities,  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec  10  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
"(a)  The  term  'consumer  commodity'  e«- 
cept  as  otherwise  speclflcally  provided  by 
this  subsection,  means  any  food,  drug  de- 
vice, or  cosmetic  (as  those  terms  are  defined 
by  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  I,  and  any  other  article,  product,  or 
commodity  of  any  kind  or  class  which  If 
cusUimarlly  produced  or  distributed  for  nie 
through  retail  sales  agencies  or  Instrumen- 
talities for  consumption  by  Individuals,  or 
use  by  individuals  for  purposes  of  persona- 
care  or  In  the  performance  of  services  ordi- 
narUy  rendered  within  the  household,  and 
which  usually  Is  consumed  or  expended  In 
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the   course    of    such    consvimptlon    or    use. 
Such  term  does  not  Include — 

'•(1)  any  meat  or  meat  product,  poultry  or 
poultry  product,  or  tobacco  or  tobacco  prod- 
uct; 

■'(2)  any  commodity  subject  to  packaging 
or  labeling  requirements  Inipi^sed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
cide  Act.  or  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
paragraph  under  the  heading  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry'  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913 
i37  Stat.  832-833;  21  U.S.C.  131-157 1.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act; 

••(3)  any  drug  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  503(b)  (1)  or  506  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  353(b)  (1) 
and  356); 

"(4)  any  beverage  subject  to  or  comply- 
ing with  packaging  or  labeling  requirements 
imposed  under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act   (27  use.  201  et  seq.);   or 

"(5)  any  commodity  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  U  S  C. 
1551-1610). 

•■(b)  The  term  'package'  means  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  In  which  any  consumer 
commodity  is  enclosed  for  use  in  the  de- 
livery or  display  of  that  consumer  commodity 
to  retail  purchasers,  but  does  not  include — • 

"(1)  shipping  containers  or  wrappings 
used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  any  con- 
sumer commodity  In  bulk  or  in  quantity  to 
manufacturers,  packers,  or  prcx-essors.  or  to 
wholesale  or  retail  distributors  thereof; 

••i2)  Shipping  containers  or  outer  wrap- 
pings used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver 
any  commodity  to  retail  customers  if  such 
conuiners  and  wrappings  bear  no  printed 
matter  pertaining  to  any  particular  com- 
modity; or 

■■(3)  containers  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  fne  Act  of  August  3.  1912  (37  Stat.  '250. 
as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  231-233).  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1915  (38  Stat.  1186.  as  amended.  15 
use  234-236),  the  Act  of  August  31.  1916 
(39  Stat.  673.  as  amended;  15  U.S  C.  251- 
256>.  or  the  Act  of  May  21.  1928  (45  Stat. 
685.  as  amended;   15  U.S.C.  257-2571 1. 

•  (CI  The  term  'label'  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  any  con- 
sumer commodity  or  affixed  to  or  appearing 
upon  a  package  containing  any  consumer 
commodity. 

"(d)  The  terra  'person'  includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association. 

"(ei  The  term  'commerce'  means  ( 1 )  com- 
merce between  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  and  (2) 
commerce  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
within  any  territory  or  posse.<;sion  of  the 
United  States  not  organized  with  a  legisla- 
tive t)ody,  but  shall  not  include  exports  to 
foreign  countries. 

"(f)  The  term  'principal  display  panel' 
means  that  part  of  a  label  that  is  most  likely 
to  be  displayed,  presented,  shown,  or  ex- 
amined under  normal  and  customary  condi- 
tions of  display  for  retail  sale 

"SAVING     PROVISION 

"S«c.  11.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  invalidate,  or 
supersede — 

"lal  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  antitrust 
Act. 

"(b)  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act:  or 

"(CI  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
L»beling  Act. 

"CTTECT  UPON   STATE   L.\'W 

"Sic  is.  It  U  hereby  declared  that  it  Is  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  to  supersede  any 
»nd  all  laws  of  the  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  Insofar  as  thev  may  now 
or  hereafter  provide  for  the  labeling  of  the 
Mt  quantity  of  contents  of  the  package  of 
CXII 1711— Part  '20 


any  constimer  commodity  covered  by  this 
Act  which  are  less  stringent  than  or  require 
irtfonnatlon  different  from  the  requirements 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  or  regtilatlons  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto. 

"EFFECnVB   DATE 

"Sec.  13.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1967:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  (with 
respect  to  any  consumer  commodity  which 
Is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  by  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act),  and  the  Commission 
(with  respect  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity) may  by  regulation  postpone,  for 
an  additional  twelve-month  period,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
class  or  type  of  constuner  commodity  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  such  a  postponement 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest," 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Hakley  O.  Staggers, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel, 

TORBEHT  H.  MACDONALD, 

John  Jarman, 
"Wtti-XAM  L.  Springer. 
J.  ARTHtTR  Younger. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warken  G.  MAGNtrSON. 

John  O.  Pastore, 
Philip  A.  Hart. 
Howard  Cannon. 
NoERis  Cotton. 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  905)  to  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing 
the  use  of  imfalr  or  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging  or  labeling  of  certain  consumer 
commodities  distributed  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference repwrt: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  conference 
substitute  are  described  below,  except  for 
clarifying.  technical.  and  conforming 
changes. 

"PRICE"    VERSUS   "VALUE"    COMPARISONS 

Section  2  of  the  Senate-passed  biU  states 
that  the  label  on  packages  of  consumer  com- 
modities should  facilitate  "price"'  compari- 
sons, and  section  5(c)  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  provides  that  the  discretionary  regula- 
tory requirements  would  be  applicable  where 
necessary  to  facilitate  "price  "  comparisons. 
In  both  Instances,  the  House  amendment 
uses  the  term  "value"  In  lieu  of  "price."  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
version  and  uses  the  term  "value"  in  both 
Instances.  The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear 
that  the  concept  of  "value  comparison"  Is 
broader  than  the  concept  of  "price  compari- 
son" and  Includes  the  latter  within  the 
former  as  a  very  Important  factor  In  making 
a  value  comparison. 

statement  or  net  quantitt 
The  Senate-passed  bill  provided  that  the 
statement  of  net  quantity.  If  expressed  In 
terms  of  weight  or  liquid  measure,  on  any 
package  of  a  consumer  commodity  containing 
less  than  4  pounds  or  1  gallon,  would  have 
to  be  expressed  In  ounces  or  in  whole  units  of 
pounds,  pints,  or  quarts.  The  House  amend- 
ment, on  the  otlMT  hand,  provided  that  In  the 


case  of  such  a  package,  the  statement  of  net 
quantity  be  expressed  both  in  ounces  (with 
Identification  as  to  avoirdupois  or  fluid 
ounces)  and,  if  applicable,  in  pounds  for 
weight  units,  with  any  remainder  In  terms  of 
ounces  or  common  or  decimal  fractions  of 
the  pound;  or.  In  the  case  of  liquid  measure. 
In  the  largest  whole  tinit  (quarts,  quarts  and 
pints,  or  pints,  as  appropriate)  with  any  re- 
mainder in  terms  of  fluid  ounces  or  com- 
mon or  decimal  fractions  of  the  pint  or 
quart. 

The  House  amendment  also  made  special 
pro"visions  for  "random  packages."  Random 
packages,  under  the  House  amendment, 
would  have  the  statement  of  net  quantity 
set  forth  In  pounds  and  decimal  fractions 
of  the  pound  carried  out  to  not  more  than 
two  decimal  places  to  p>ermlt  the  continued 
use  of  automatic  weighing  machines. 

The  House  amendment  also  specified  the 
statement  of  net  quantity  which  must  appear 
on  packages  of  consumer  commodities  which 
are  labeled  in  terms  of  linear  or  area  meas- 
ure. The  Senate-passed  bill  contained  no 
special  provisions  with  respect  to  these 
packages. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  In 
all  these  respects  as  the  House  amendment. 

servings 

Under  section  5(c)(2)  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  the  appropriate  promtilgatlng  au- 
thority was  given  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  define  the  net  quantity  of 
any  commodity  which  would  consti- 
tute a  serving.  If  that  comrnodlty  was  distrib- 
uted to  retail  purchtisers  In  a  package  with 
a  label  which  bore  a  representation  as  to  the 
number  of  servings  provided  by  the  net 
quantity  of  the  contents  contained  in  the 
package.  In  the  same  context,  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  promulgating 
authority  could  require  that  the  label  of 
any  package  of  a  consumer  commodity  which 
bears  a  representation  as  to  the  number  of 
servings  of  such  commodity  contained  In 
such  package  shall  also  bear  a  statement  of 
the  net  quantity  of  each  such  sening. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment  but  trans- 
fers It  from  section  5(c)  (the  discretionary 
provisions)  to  section  4(a)  of  the  legislation 
(the  mandatory  provisions).  Thus,  under 
the  conference  substitute,  the  appropriate 
promulgating  authority  would  be  required 
to  issue  regulations  providing  that  the  label 
of  any  package  of  a  consumer  commodity 
which  bears  a  representation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  servings  of  such  commodity  contained 
In  such  package  also  bear  a  statement  of  the 
net  quantity  of  each  such  serving. 

ingredients 

Section  5(c)(4)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
would  have  authorized  each  promulgating 
authority  to. require  that  information  with 
respect  to  the  Ingredients  and  composition  of 
any  consumer  commodity  be  placed  upon 
the  label  of  the  package  containing  that 
commodity.  The  House  amendment  would 
authorize  each  promulgating  authority  to 
require  that  the  label  of  each  package  con- 
taining a  nonfood  bear  (A)  the  common  or 
usual  name  of  such  commodity  and  (B)  in 
case  such  commodity  consists  of  two  or  more 
Ingredients,  the  common  or  usual  name  of 
each  such  ingredient  listed  in  order  of  de- 
creasing predominance. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 

SLACK -riLL 

Tlie  Ho'ase  amendment  would  authorize 
the  promulgating  authority  to  prevent  the 
nonfunctional  slack-fill  of  packages  contain- 
ing consumer  commodities.  The  Senate- 
passed  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  In 
this  repsect  as  the  House  amendment. 
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»rANDAilDIZAT10N     OF    'AEILHrS     AND     MtviLRES 

Section  5  d  of  the  S^iiAt*--:  i-saed  bl  1  pro- 
rides  that  '.he  promulgatUiH  lA'.hoTVr  may 
determine  that  the  veigh^a  .  r  qaantJlea  In 
which  anv  - n.'S'irr.er  -onim  xirv  is  belrg  difl- 
trlbiited  f  r  -•"^.  sale  are  Ukelv  to  Impair 
the  ability  r  'insuniers  U)  hiake  prl  ;•  p«r 
unit  comptir.i.  r-<  In  case  of  such  a  deter- 
mination unless  -he  Industry  adopts  "Olun- 
tarv  pr xl  :  •  v  t.-i  Jards,  the  promulgating 
auth;r;-,  ::.  i  s.s  ;,■  r-i<ulatlons  effective  to 
eetablUh  rea*  :.  i-'le  *»lght»  or  quar  title*, 
and  rr*<  ti  IIS  r  n  ;  t.ples  thereof.  In  which 
any  surh  i..:.s  .nier  ommodlty  wouU.  have 
to  be  pa^  Ica^f'l  ;:;  rder  to  be  distributed  In 
commerce  '   r  ret.i.i  sale 

The  Hou.ie  -irriendment  would  authorize 
the  Secr»'.  ir .  r  ■  rn.iierce  to  determlre  that 
there  '.s  ir.d  :i»  :  .-  llfer-itlon  of  the  w;lghta. 
meas;re6  or  q  ia:iritles  In  which  any-  con- 
sumer ciimmixll'y  ~,r  reasonably  comparable 
consumer  -onin;  d.'-ies  are  being  distributed, 
and  such  undit*  ;r  liferatlon  Lmpal-s  the 
reasonable  ability  of  consumers  to  make 
value  ■orr.par'.snns  with  respect  to  sue  i  con- 
sumer -ommodlty  or  commodities  In  such 
a  ca.«e  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  rsquert 
manufacturers,  packers,  and  dlatrlbutors  of 
the  commodity  or  commodities  to  part  clpate 
In  the  development  of  a  voluntary  product 
standard  for  such  a  commodity  or  conjnodl- 
tles  If,  after  1  year  after  the  date  of  such 
request,  the  Secretary  determined  that  such 
a  standard  will  not  be  published  or.  If  such 
a  standard  has  been  published,  that  It  has 
no;  been  observed,  he  would  be  requ  red  to 
promptly  report  such  determination  to  the 
Congress  with  a  statement  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  under  the  voluntary  stand- 
ards program  and  his  recommendatloa  as  to 
whether  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
providing  regulatory  authority  to  det  1  with 
the  s.tuatlon  In  question. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  sione  In 
this  respei :  n,,   the  House  amendment. 

rtDCXAL  PREZMPTION  OF  STAT*  LAWS 

Section  12  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  pro- 
vides that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Ccingress 
to  ?iup)er8ede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  Insjfar  sis 
they  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  or  the 
Iabe!!ii<  of  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  the  package  of  any  consumer  commodity 
eovere<1  bv  the  act  which  differs  fn-m  the 
requirements  >f  section  4  of  the  act  or  regula- 
tions  promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

The  House  amendment  would  preempt  the 
laws  of  the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
Insofar  as  they  may  now  or  hereafter  provide 
for  the  labeling  of  net  quantity  of  contents 
of  the  package  of  any  consumer  commodity 
covered  by  the  act  which  are  less  stringent 
than  or  require  Information  different  from 
the  requiremen't  ^f  s<'<-tlun  4  of  the  act  or 
rei{Uiat!.iri.<  ;ir  niul^iied  [pursuant  thereto. 
Lang  ;ai<e  f-  :i.  ■  Ur-  H  \.i„se  rep<jrt  explaining 
these  pr  >v:.^:  ns  is  pertl.uent  It  provides 
that  preempujfi  xould  tjike  place  to  the 
extent  '..'lat  -<tate  .aws  or  State  re»(  jlattons 
with  respet  •.  •.>  '.i-.f  ..ibellng  of  net  t|uantlty 
of  ci.nteiiia  '  :  a.  It  i^e.->  Impose  Inconsistent 
or  less  str'.:.,<T,-.  ri-q  ilr'-ments  than  are  Im- 
poeetl  under  -<•■•,  i.  4  .f  'tu  lenlsiatlon." 
The  confere:..  '■  s  .>>p'..-.ute  i.s  •,r.f  same  In  this 
respev*.  .-is  '.'r.e  H  >u3e  .^imendment. 

Errn.-rlvE    date 

Section  13  of  the  Senate- fiK-vied  bill  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst 
day  if  'he  ■iU"..*i  month  beginning  after  the 
date  of  us  enav-imen; 

The  House  ajnendment  provides  that  the 
legislation  shao  l\Ke  effect  on  July  1.  1967 
Both  bills  pr  'Vide  authority  for  exter.dlng 
the  effective  dale  '  )r  ;i  period  of  1  y«  ar  with 
respect  tj>  .•i:.y  ■.h.--s  r  'i.pe  -f  .-  :..sumer  com- 
modity 'n  the  r>a»i8  of  a  ftndlaff  tha'  such  a 
postponement  would  be  in  the  public  ^lerest. 


The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 
Haujct  O.  Staooixs. 
Samuel  N.  Pkicskl, 
tosbxbt    h.     tcacdonalo, 
John  Jaxman. 
WnxiAM  L.  SpaiNca, 

J     A«THUm    YoUNOBM. 

Managers  on  t/ie  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  STAGGERS  <  interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  managers  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  happened  In 
conference,  this  Is  principally  the  same 
bill  that  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago. 
We  have  not  changed  the  context  of  the 
bill  in  any  way 

We  did  make  two  changes.  They  are 
not  substantive  changes  at  all. 

We  moved  one  part  of  the  blU  from  the 
permissive  section  over  to  the  mandatory 
section,  in  the  labeling  of  cups  or  serv- 
ings. If  they  are  going  to  put  this  on 
the  package,  it  will  be  mandatory  that 
they  tell  what  Is  In  it  and  what  they  mean 
by  "serving." 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  we  changed 
made  no  substantive  change.  We  added 
the  words  "shall"  or  "there  shall  be." 
which  was  implied  in  the  bill  anyway. 

Those  are  the  only  changes  In  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr  YOUNGER  I  want  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  committee  and  our  chair- 
man stood  fast  on  the  Instructions  we 
received  to  stand  by  the  House  bill.  We 
did  The  Senate  accepted  the  House  bill 
In  toto  as  against  its  own  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  for  carry- 
ing out  In  detail  the  instructions  which 
the  Members  of  the  House  passed  along 
to  us. 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla.  he  was  one  of  the 
Members  who  did  insist  that  not  even  a 
word  be  changed  or  an  "i  '  be  dotted  in 
a  different  way  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  for  being  one  of  the  very 
punctual  members  of  our  committee,  who 
has  always  been  at  committee  meetings 
on  time — contributed  helpfully  to  our  de- 
liberations, and  has  always  looked  out 
for  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
the  general  public 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  There  has  been  a  lot 
written  about  the  so-called  fair  label- 
ing and  packaging  bill.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  was  indeed  a  dif- 
ficult bill  in  the  committee.  No  one  got 
everything  he  wanted. 

I  believe  that  the  first  day  the  bill 
came  before  the  committee  it  probably 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


would  not  have  had  5  or  6  votes  against 
it,  but  after  8  weelcs  of  hearings  I  doubt 
if  there  would  have  been  6  or  8  votes  out 
of  the  33  for  the  bill,  unless  the  bill  had 
been  substantially  changed. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  House  com- 
mittee did  the  very  best  job  it  could  in 
getting  a  bill  which  could  come  from  the 
committee  with  more  than  half  of  the 
Members  for  It,  so  that  we  could  get  a  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  we  were  able 
to  get  a  bill  which  came  from  our  com- 
mittee unanimously.  Insofar  as  I  know, 
at  the  time  the  bill  came  out  there  was 
not  a  single  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  opposed  to  the  bill. 

It  was  an  extremely  diflBcult  bill,  but 
I  believe  the  committee  for  8  weeks  faith- 
fully heard  all  the  evidence  it  could  get 
about  what  ought  to  be  in  the  bill.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  the  committee,  which 
was  expressed  very  forcefully  by  a  large 
majority — I  believe  with  the  exception  of 
only  two  or  three  Members — that  the  bill 
would  not  have  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unless  the  chairman  himself  and  the 
conferees  were  willing  to  stand  for  the 
House  version 

If  the  chairman  himself  or  I  had  in- 
dicated we  were  going  to  surrender  on 
the  House  version  in  the  conference, 
there  would  have  been  no  bill  to  come 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  am  stating 
this  exactly  as  it  happened  in  the  com- 
mittee.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  that  that  is  cor- 
rect. At  this  point  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  him  for  all  of  his  help  on  this  bill 
as  well  as  thank  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  say  that  because 
without  working  together  on  both  sides, 
we  could  not  have  reported  this  bill  or 
any  of  the  many  others  which  came 
from  our  committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
kind  words.  I  did  want  to  get  before  the 
House  the  extreme  diflBculty  that  the 
chairman  and  I  had  in  getting  any  bill 
out  of  the  committee  dealing  with  this 
matter  this  year. 

I  felt  this  explanation  was  due  my 
colleagues  before  we  voted  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  believe  in  the  confer- 
ence we  did  as  our  colleagues  on  our  com- 
mittee Instructed  us  to  do  before  the  bill 
was  released  and  allowed  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
I  think  it  is  a  very  correct  explanation  of 
this  situation. 

While  I  am  thanking  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  cooperation  and  readiness  In 
working  out  a  good  bill,  I  do  wish  to  take 
the  opportunity  here  to  mention  the  con- 
tinuing helpfulness  which  Senator  Hart 
has  sho  A-n  in  working  out  legislation  In 
this  lm[)ortant  field  Indeed,  I  think  It 
fair  to  iay  that  it  wa.s  Phil  Hart  who 
early  stimulated  and  kept  alive  an  in- 
terest in  .seeing  thut  something  was  done 
in  the  packaging  urea  to  provide  greater 
protection  and  information  to  the  public. 


271-'fi 
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Widnall  Charles  H.  Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Delaaey.'^ 


obtaining  a  certificate  to  transport  pas- 
sengers over  a  regular  route  or  routes. 
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For  the  edification  of  the  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  got  an  ex- 
tremely good  bill  here  and  one  which  is 
In  the  interests  of  America.  It  is  a  strong 
bill.  I  think.  In  many  ways  we  have 
strengthened  the  Senate  bill  with  things 
that  they  could  not  get  into  their  version. 

I  think  this  bill  will  work  out  better 
than  any  of  us  on  the  committee  dreamed 
that  it  would  for  the  housewives  of 
America.  I  still  call  tills  the  housewives' 
bill,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Kee  1 . 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distiiiguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, for  bringing  before  the  House  to- 
day the  conference  report  on  S.  985,  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis 
legislative  proposal  should  properly  t>e 
known  as  "The  Housewives'  Bill." 

The  proper  admini^itration  of  this  leg- 
islation will  serve  as  a  real  aid  to  the 
housewives  of  America  in  particular. 
This  legislation  will  help  in  accurately 
determining  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  the  merchandise,  as  well  as  identify- 
ing the  value  received  for  the  dollar 
spent. 

It  is  primarily  the  housewife  of 
.\merica  who  is  responsible  for  the  family 
Dudget.  It  is  the  housewife  of  America 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  purchas- 
ing the  groceries  for  her  family.  There- 
fore, under  this  legislation,  the  house- 
vrife  will  be  able  to  more  accurately 
determine  the  actual  value  received  for 
each  dollar  she  spends. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Wasiiington  (Mrs.  May]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  packaging  bill  conferees  from 
the  other  body  wisely  agreed  to  accept 
the  House  version  of  the  packaging  bill. 
This  is  a  good  bill  for  America's  con- 
sumers and  housewives,  because  it  clari- 
fies the  laws  and  regulations  protecting 
food  and  grocery  shoppers  from  decep- 
tive practices  in  the  marketplace.  It 
would  have  been  extremely  unfortunate 
liad  the  two  branches  been  imable  to 
reach  agreement  on  this  matter  of  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  consuming 
public. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  commend  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
•"nan,  for  their  conscientious  efforts  lead- 
ing to  formulation  of  this  packaging 
legislation. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  critics  of 
the  bill  who  would  have  preferred  leg- 
islation containing  mandatory  packag- 
ing standardization  provisions.  How- 
ever, these   critics    apparently   overlook 


considerable  expert  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  such  mandatory  standardiza- 
tion would  lead  to  increased  manufac- 
turing costs  and  subsequent  higher  re- 
tail food  and  grocery  prices. 

Considering  that  inflation  is  today  the 
consumer's  No.  1  enemy,  I  cannot  say 
how  inclusion  of  standardization  pro- 
visions in  a  packaging  bill  could  he  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country's  consumers. 
The  House  committee,  having  heard  the 
testimony  on  this  subject,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Therefore,  I  can  only 
believe  that  the  critics  are  perhaps  more 
Interested  in  testing  a  theory  than  deal- 
ing with  the  realities  of  today  s  food  and 
grocery  economy.  The  coimtry's  con- 
sumers can  be  thanltful  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  realists  outnumbered  the 
theorists  in  both  Houses.  As  a  result, 
this  Congress  will  enact  packaging  leg- 
islation which  advances  and  serves  con- 
siuner  interests  within  the  framework  of 
the  country's  free-market  economy. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Etoorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Memt)ers,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  242,  nays  6,  not  voting  184, 
as  follows : 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Afihley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Ban  dot  ra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battlu 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Burke 

Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 


[Roll  No.  369 1 

YEAS— 242' 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curt  In 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Pamsley 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Prascr 


Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halev 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Haniia 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herloni; 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwlii 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

Machen 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Mav 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Multer 


Buchanan 
Burleson 


Murphy,  lU. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

CHara,  Dl. 

GHara.  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga, 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Re  snick 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

NAYS— 6 

de  la  Garza 
Jones,  Mo. 


St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Morton 

Waggonner 


NOT  VOTING— 184 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Andersen, 
Tenn. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry- 
Bet  ts 

Boiling 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Burton,  Calif. 

CaUaway 

Carter 

CeUer 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevenger 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Davis,  Ga. 

Delaiiey 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

Dow 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ftilton,  Tenn. 


Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

GilUgan 

Grabowski 

Greigg 

Grlder 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jonas 

Jones,  N  C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laii-d 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulIoch 

McDoweU 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonold 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Morse 

Mosher 


Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mtirray 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Rees 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Stafford 

Sfalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

UUman 
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Vlgorlto  Whlt«nor  Wilson 

Wiker.  MlM  Widnall  ChuresH 

Wa-Kins  Willis  Wolff 

W»lrier  Wilson.  Bob  Yatea 
Wh.'o.  Idaho 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr   Adair 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr  Arends 

Mr  Jennings  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr  Annunzio  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr   Bob  Wilson. 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr  Watklns 

Mr.  Evlrw  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr  Relnecke. 

Mr,  Glalmo  with  Mr  CKoiiskl. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr   Nelsen 

Mr    Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Mat£unaga  with  Mr  Kupferinan 

Mr   .\bernethy  with  Mr  Jonas. 

Mr  Puqua  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Idahc>. 

Mr  Gllllgan  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mr  Farbateln  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr  Dyal  with  Mr  Erlenborn 

Mr    Mackay  with  Mr    Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr     Thomp>«oa    of    New   Jersey   with    Mr 
Oonable. 

Mr  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Derlne. 

Mr  St  Onge  with  Mr  Dickinson 

Mr    Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Ander- 
son   of   Illinois 

Mr    Foley  with  Nfr.  Clarence  J.  Brcwn,  Jr 

Mr    Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cf.Uaway. 

Mr    Abbltt  with  Mr    Walker  of  Mlsiilsslppl, 

Mr  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Smith  af  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr   Schmtdhauser  with  Mr   Morse 

Mr    Schlsler  with  Mr    Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr    Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr    Martin  of 
Massachusetts 

Mr    Jacobs  with  Mr    King  of  New  Tork 

Mr   Craley  with  Mr   Harvey  of  Mlc  ilgan 

Mr    Burton  of  California  with  Mr    Harvey 
of  Indiana. 

Mr  Ronan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr    HeUtortl  with  Mr.  Thonwon  of  Wis- 
consin 

Mr     Rooney    of    PennaylvaJLla    with    Mr. 
Roudebush 

Mr   Cooley  with  Mr   Belcher. 

Mr  Senner  with  Mr  Betts. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  Brock 

Mr    Trimble   with   Mr.   Broomfleld 

Mr   McVlcker  with  Mr  WldnaU. 

Mr  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr  Stanton. 

Mr   Ottinger  with  Mr   Smith  of  New  York 

Mr  Whltener  with  Mr  Skubltz. 

Mr    Yatee  with  Mr    Roudebush 

Mr  WolfT  with  Mr   Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr   Mrwe  with  Mr   Relfel 

Mr    Plsher  with   Mr    Plrnle 

Mr   Oallagher  with  Mr   Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Orabowskl  with  Mr  Mlze 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  M&cOregor 

Mr   Dtngell  with  Mr  McCuUoch 

Mr   Gorman  with  Mr  Halleck 

Mr   Hicks  with  Mr   Curtis 

Mr  Roncallo  with  Mr  Moeher 

Mr  Clevenger  with  Mr  Tupper 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Ellsworth. 

Mr    Puclnakl  with  Mr    Hansen  of  low*. 

Mr   Charle«  H   Wilson  with  Mr  Todd 

Mrs  Thomas  with  Mi  Tunney 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr   McDowell. 

Mr  Sisk  with  Mr  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr    Roberts  with  Mr   Anderson  of  TennM- 
see 

Mr   Br<x>ks  with  Mr  Dom 

Mr   Dow  with  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr    Evans  of  Colorado  with   Mr    Plynt. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr  Pepper. 

Mr   Orlder  wl:ti  Mr   Purcell 

Mr   Moeller  with  Mr   Mackle. 

Mr   Udall  with  Mr  Vlgorlto 

Mr   Ullman  with  Mr  Weltner 

Mr    Komegay  with  Mr    Kaatenmeler. 

Mr   Ste«d  with  Mr  Taylor 


Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Delaney.^ 
Mr  Denton  with  Mr  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr    Pulton  of  Tennessee 
Mr    Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr    OBrlen 
Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr   Willis. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr  Thompson  of  Texas 
Mr  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Huot. 
Mr  Hungate  with  Mr  Baring. 
Mr  Oreigg  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr  Love  with  Mr   Macdonald. 
Mr  Stubblefleld  with  Mr  Toll. 
Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr  Parnum 
Bitrs   Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Reea. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Race. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
iir.  King  of  Utah  with  Idi.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  rMJon-slder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MOTOR   CARRIER   INCIDENTAL 
CHARTER  RIGHTS 

Mr.  8TAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  dlschai-ged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2893  i  to  amend 
section  208fci  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  that  certificates 
issued  in  the  future  to  motor  common 
carriers  of  passengers  shall  not  confer. 
as  an  incident  to  the  grant  of  regular 
route  authority,  the  right  to  engage  in 
special  or  charter  operations,  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   2893 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
308(c)  of  the  Inter8tat«  Commerce  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
transp>orting  passengers  under  a  certificate 
Issued  under  this  part  on  or  before  January  1 , 
1967.  or  under  any  reissuance  of  the  operat- 
ing rights  contained  In  such  certificate,  may 
transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  place  special  or  chartered  parties  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  prescribed." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  line  6,  Immediately  after 
"part"  Inaert  the  following:  "purstiant  to  an 
application  filed". 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi.site  number  of  words. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  yielding  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr  St.'^gcers],  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill 

Mr  STAOGERS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  S.  2893  is  to  require  future 
applicants  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  motor  common  carrier 
passenger  operating  authority  to  show 
a  need  for  the  transoortatlon  of  special 
or  chartered  t^^rtles.  Instead  of  auto- 
matically acq'iirlng  the  right  to  perform 
such   transportation   as  an   incident  to 


obtaining  a  certificate  to  transport  pas- 
sengers over  a  regular  route  or  routes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  sponsored  this  legislation.  It  say; 
that: 

In  recent  years  abuses  have  been  observe^; 
respecting  "Incidental  charter  operations 
Carriers  have  frequently  applied  for  the 
right  to  transport  passengers  over  a  short 
regular  route  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  Incidental  charter  rights  from 
polnte  on  such  routes  to  all  points  In  the 
United  States.  Some  carriers  conduct  onlv 
token  operations  over  their  authorized  route-. 
in  order  to  retain  the  right  to  engage  ir. 
transportation  of  charter  parties  throughout 
the  country. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  operations  of  presently 
authorized  carriers.  The  committee 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
posal would  not  affect  carriers  who  have 
applications  pending  If  they  should  be 
granted  The  bill  is  supported  by  the 
motorbus  Industry  No  one  appeared,  or 
has  filed  a  statement.  In  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition, I  might  say  that  the  Commlssioi. 
Itself  requested  this  legislation  to  pre- 
vent a  proliferation  of  so  many  charter 
routes  by  compaiTles  who  merely  apply 
for  a  route  in  order  to  carry  on  a  charter 
business.  Under  this  legislation  in  the 
future  when  they  apply  for  a  charter 
if  they  seek  charter  bus  operations  also 
then  they  must  Justify  the  charter  bus 
operations  in  addition  to  getting  the 
route  for  which  they  applied.  This  is 
certainly  good  business  practice.  The 
Commission  is  better  able  to  regulate  the 
situation  with  this  legislation  and  it  ha.'; 
my  support. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  208' c»  to  pro- 
vide that  certificates  issued  to  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  pursuant 
to  future  applications  shall  not  confer 
as  an  Incident  to  the  grant  of  regular 
route  authority,  the  right  to  transport 
special  or  chartered  parties." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    A    PROGR.AM 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF 
VETERIN.^RV     MEDICINE     .AND    ^ 
PROGRAM    OF    LOANS    FOR    STU- 
DENTS OF  VETERINARY  MEDiaNE 
Mr   STAGGERS      Mr   Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous   consent    to    take   from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill   'HR.  3348>.  an 
act  to  authorize  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  teaching  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  a  proc:ram  o.' 
loans  for  students  of  veterinar\-  medicine 
with  Senate   amendments  thereto,  anc 
consider  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  1    line  7,  after  "(a)"  Insert  "iW" 
Page  1.  after  line  9,  Insert: 
•  (21    SecUon    720   of   such   Act   is   furth^ 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 


ft;st  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

■  in  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
tre  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $17,000,000 
;or  each  fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the 
•iscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  ending 
»ith  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
which  sums  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
lut  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
•.eace  solely  with  respect  to  veterinarians.'  " 

Page  3,  after  line  13.  Insert: 

■(e)  Section  742(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  liiBerting  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  In  addition  to 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  preceding  sentence,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1967,  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
rear  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  which 
sums  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  this 
part  (other  than  section  744)  solely  with 
respect  to  students  of  veterinary  medicine.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vireinia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  objt'ct,  I  would  like 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  ex- 
plain what  is  proposed  to  be  done  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  ex- 
plain that  the  Senate  amended  the  bill 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  S3  mil- 
lion for  student  loans  to  students  In 
schools  of  veterinar>'  medicine,  and  it 
authorizes  $51  million  in  appropriations 
over  a  period  of  3  years  for  construction. 
I  intend  to  move  that  the  House  agree 
to  the  $3  million  authorized  for  a  3-year 
period  for  the  student  loans,  and  dis- 
agree to  the  $51  million  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  construction  at  these  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  in  a  nut- 
shell explains   the   bill, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  tell  the 
House  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
posal that  we  arc  considering  today  and 
the  bill  as  it  originally  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speakei'.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  originally 
passed  in  the  House,  we  added  veterinary 
schools  to  the  Health  Profession  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  health  professions  are  included. 
but  only  for  purposes  of  construciion  as- 
sistance and  student  loans.  We  did  not 
increase  authorizations  lor  either  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  added  $51  million  for 
construction  over  3  year.*,  although  the 
full  $160  million  authorization  for  this 
year  was  not  used,  so  there  Ls  a  $25  mil- 
lion carryover  under  existing  law  that 
can  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  in  this  area. 
On  student  loans  the  full  authorized 
•iinount  has  been  appropriated  for  exist- 
ing programs,  so  some  increase  has  been 
Pro\ided  here  alon?  the  lines  we  gen- 
erally have  provided — a  limited  amount 
'-he  first  year,  more  the  second,  and  more 
;n  the  third. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  other  words,  the 
student  loan  program  complies  with  the 
iame  provisions  of  other  legislation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  other  students  under  simi- 
lar  programs;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  STAGGERS,  It  does;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  that  the  House  dis- 
agree with  the  Senate  amendments  No6. 
1  and  2  and  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me.  At  first  blush  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  veterinarians  were 
having  funds  taken  from  them,  but  this 
Is  not  exactly  the  situation,  I  am  glad 
to  report.  The  House  version  did  not 
include  this  $51  million  in  construction 
funds,  but  did  for  the  students  loans  and 
grants.  However.  In  the  House  version 
veterinarians  could  participate  in  the 
Health  Profession  Act  and  obtain  regu- 
lar funds.  The  money  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate was,  in  many  ways,  desirable  and 
helpful  to  veterinarians. 

At  the  same  time,  some  $25  million  for 
construction  purposes  was  not  used  this 
year,  and  this  amoimt  will  be  carried 
over  into  the  next  year,  I  am  ad\'lsed. 
Thus,  veterinarians  will  liave  ample 
sources  for  funds  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  And  if  this  amount  is  not  sufB- 
cient,  I  believe  we  might  be  able  to  add 
it  during  the  coming  year.  The  addi- 
tional funds  were  not  included  in  the 
budget,  and  I  can  understand  the  confer- 
ees of  the  House  agreeing  with  tlie  stu- 
dent loan  and  grant  provisions  but  not 
with  the  extra  additional  construction 
funds. 

The  veterinarians  of  my  district  ren- 
der a  high-type  quality  service  to  the 
public  and  I  believe  this  bill  is  of  partic- 
ular help  to  them  and  needed.  It  is 
particularly  needed  for  students  of  vet- 
erinary medicine. 


TO    AMEND    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  13196;  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  training 
of  medical  technologists  and  personnel 
in  other  allied  health  professions,  to  im- 
prove the  educational  quality  of  the 
schools  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  existing  student  loan  pro- 
grams for  medical,  osteopathic,  dental, 
podiatry,    pharmacy,    optometrlc,    and 


nui'sing  students,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  5,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  "(as 
defined   in  paragraph    (3)    of   section   724)". 

Page  15,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  "means 
a  department,  division,  or  other  administra- 
tive unit  (In  a  Junior  college,  college,  or  uni- 
versity— "  and  insert  "meanfi  a  Junior  college, 
college,  or  university — ". 

Page  16,  line  1,  strike  out  "primarily  or 
exclusively,"  and  insert  "or  can  provide,". 

Page  17,  line  9,  after  "medicine,"  insert 
'a  school  of  osteopathy,". 

Page  17,  line  11.  strike  out  "or  with  each  of 
such  schools,". 

Page  19,  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"  '(5)  The  term  ■  affiliated  hospital"  means 
a  hospital,  as  defined  in  section  625,  which 
is  not  owned  by,  but  is  affiliated  (to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations)  with,  one  or  more 
training  centers  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions.' " 

Page  20,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and  Insert : 

"ADDmONAL  LOAN  CANCELLATION  FOR  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL  PRACTICING  IN  LOW-INCOME 
RURAL    AREAS" 

Page  20,  strike  out  all  after  line  21  over 
to    and   including   line    4    on   page   42    and 

insert: 

"ESTABLISHING  A  REVOLVING  FUND  rROM  WHICH 
SCHOOLS  MAY  OBTAIN  LOANS  TO  CAPFTALlZE 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 
UNDER  TITLE  VU-C  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE    ACT 

"Sec  5.  (a)  Section  744  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  loans  to 
schools)  Is  amended  to  read  a£  follows: 

"  'LOANS  TO  schools;   revolving  fund 

"  'Loans  to  schools 

"'Sec  744.  (a)(1)  During  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  1968.  the 
Secrettiry  may  make  loaj^.s.  from  the  revolv- 
ing fluid  established  by  subsection  (d),  to 
any  public  or  other  nonprofit  school  referred 
to  in  section  740(a)  which  Is  located  In  a 
State  and  Is  accredited  as  provided  in  section 
721(b)(1)(B),  to  provide  all  or  part  of  the 
capital  needed  by  any  such  school  for  mak- 
ing loans  to  students  under  this  section 
(Other  than  capital  needed  to  finance  the  in- 
stitutional contributions  required  by  section 
740(b)(2)(B)).  Loans  to  students  from 
such  borrowed  stuns  shall  be  subject  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  set  forth 
in  section  741.  The  requirement  in  section 
740(b)  (2)  (B)  with  respect  to  Institutional 
contributions  to  student  loan  funds  shall 
not  apply  to  loans  made  to  schools  under 
this  section. 

••'(21  A  loan  to  a  school  tinder  this  section 
may  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions, 
consistent  with  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 740,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  Secretary  deems  it  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section  will 
be  achieved,  these  terms  and  conditions  may 
Include  provisions  making  the  school's  obli- 
gation to  the  Secretary  on  such  a  loan  pay- 
able solely  from  such  revenues  or  other  as- 
sets or  security  (Including  collections  on 
loans  to  students)  as  liie  Secretary  may 
approve.  Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  adequate  to  cover  (A)  the  cost  of  the 
funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  yields  of  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturUies  comparable 
to  the  mattirltles  of  loans  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  thla  section,  and  (B)  probable 
losses. 
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"  'Payments  to  schools  to  oover  certain  coats 

incurred   tn    making   student   hxin.i   from 

borrowed  funds 

"  '  (  b  1  It  a  school  borrows  any  sumi  and«r 
this  section.  tb«  Secretary  sball  a^TW  to 
pay  to  the  school  1 1 1  an  amount  equtJ  to  00 
per  centvim  of  the  loss  to  the  schocl  from 
defaults  on  student  loans  made  froM  such 
suma  i2i  the  amount  by  which  the  interest 
payable  by  the  school  on  such  sums  liXceetU 
the  Interest  received  by  It  on  student  loans 
made  from  such  sums.  (3)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  collection  expenses  authorlijed  by 
section  740ibi  (3)  to  be  paid  out  of  a  student 
loan  fund  with  reepect  to  such  s\ims,  and  (4^ 
the  amount  of  principal  which  Is  cioiceled 
pursuant  to  section  741  id)  or  (f)  with  re- 
spec:  to  student  loaaa  made  from  such  funds 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  flsc&l  year  limitation  such  sims  a« 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoMS 
of  this  subsection 
"  'Limitations  on  loans  from  revolving  furid 

"  '.O  The  total  of  the  loans  made  In  any 
flacal  year  under  this  section  n^ay  not  exceed 
the  :esser  of  i  1  >  such  limitations  as  may  be 
spe<-.fled  m  appropriation  Acts,  and  (3)  the 
difference  between  135.000.000  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  (other  than  loans 
under  this  section)  deposited  tn  student  loan 
funds  under  this  part  for  that  year. 
"  'Revolvirig  fund 

"'(d)  There  U  hereby  created  within  the 
Treasury  a  health  professions  education 
fund  hereinafter  In  this  section  called  "the 
fund  'I  which  shail  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary without  fiscal-year  limitation  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
A  business-type  budget  for  the  fund  ^hall 
be  prepared,  transmitted  to  the  Ccngreas. 
considered,  and  enacted  in  the  mannar  pre- 
scribed by  law  I  sections  102.  103.  and  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  .Vet.  31 
use  847-e49)  for  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment Corporations. 

,2i  The  fund  shall  consist  of  app-oprlA- 
tlons  paid  into  the  fund  pursuant  to  «ctlon 
742  a  I  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  Interest  payments  or  repay- 
ments of  principal  on  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  In 
connection  with  this  section  i other  than 
subsection  (bi)  Including  any  moneys  de- 
rived directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of 
assets  (ir  beneficial  Interests  or  pertlelpa- 
tlonj    IP.    assets,    of    the    fund 

"  ■  3i  .Ml  loans,  exjjenses  i  other  than  nor- 
mal administrative  expenses)  ar.d  payments 
purstiant  to  operations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  i  other  than  subsection  (b)) 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund.  Including  (but 
not  limited  to)  expensee  and  payments  of 
the  Sec.-etary  In  connection  with  the  sale, 
under  »ectton  302(c)  of  the  Federal  Natlohal 
Mortt?age  .'Association  Charter  Act.  of  partic- 
ipations In  obligations  acquired  under  this 
.section  Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  least 
at  the  cloee  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  Intereet  on  the 
cumulative  amount  of  appropriations  paid 
out  .'or  loans  under  this  section,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the 
fund  during  the  year  The  rate  of  such  In- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  tatting  Into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturity  of  loAns  made  from 
the  fund  Interest  payments  may  be  de- 
ferred with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur-.  but  any  Interest  paymente  so  de- 
ferred shall  themselves  bear  interest  If  at 
any  time  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any    reasonably    prospective   future   require- 


ments of  the  fund,  such  aceeas  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
"'(4)  In  addition  to  the  gums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  742(a).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
establlahed  by  this  subsection  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19e7." 
'Allotment  among  tchoola  of  funds  for  Fed- 
eral capital  depotita  and  loans  to  schools 
"(bid)  Subaectloa  (a)  of  section  742  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  'appropriated' 
m  the  last  sentence  and  substituting  Uiere- 
for  the  following  'under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  or  any  aub- 
sequent  fiscAl  year  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  1 1 )  for  payments  into  the  fund 
eeUbllshed  by  secUon  744(d).  and  (2)  for 
malting  Federal  capital  oontrlbutloos  Into 
loan  funds  at  schools  which  have  established 
loan  funds  under  this  part.' 

"(2)  Subsection  I  b I  ( l )  of  such  secUon  742 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  'The  Secretary 
shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which 
schools  must  file  applications  for  Federal 
capital  oontrlbutlona.  and  for  loans  pursuant 
to  section  744  ' 

"  ( 3 )  That  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  »ub- 
secUon  (b)(2)  of  such  section  742  which 
precedes  clause  (A)  Ls  amended  by  substitut- 
ing "section"  for  'part'. 

"(4)  Such  subaectlon  (b)  of  such  section 
743  la  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  |3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 

"  '(3)  l'^^nds  available  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
payment  to  schools  under  this  part  (whether 
as  Federal  capital  contributions  or  as  loans  to 
schools  under  section  744)  which  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  approprtaied  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  that  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  schools  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  beet  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part." 

"Conforming  changes 
••(c)(1)  Clauaea  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  section  740  of  such  Act  are 
amended  to  re^d:  (A)  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  the  fund.  (B)  an  amount 
equal  to  not  lese  than  one-ninth  of  such 
Federal  capital  contrlbuUons.  contributed  by 
such  Institution.'. 

"(2)  (A)  So  much  of  section  743(a)  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  this  part'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section 
740ibr 

"(B)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  section  743  ( a ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'total  amount  of 
the  allotment*  to  such  fund  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  part  bears  to  the  total 
amounts  in  such  fund  derived  from  such 
allotmenta'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'total  amount  at  the  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  such  fund  by  the  Seicretary 
pursuant  to  secUon  740(b)(2)(A)  bears  to 
the  total  eunount  in  such  fund  derived  from 
such  Federal  capital  contributions'  and  by 
striking  out  the  balance'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  such  balance". 

"(3)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  such  section  743 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(other  than  so  much 
of  such  fund  as  relates  to  payments  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  section 
744(d))'  after  'loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement*. 

•'Sffectiv<e  date 
••(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  be  effective  in  the  caae  of  pay- 
menu  to  student  loan  funds  made  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  In  the  case  of 
p>ayments  pursuant  to  commitments  (made 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  make 
loans  under  section  744  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  at  the  request  of 
any  insUtutton.  to  take  such  steps  as  are 


necessary  to  convert  a  Federal  capital  con- 
trlbuUon  (which  shall  Include  the  amount 
allocated  to  It  under  section  740(b)  (2)  (Ai 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  to  a  stu- 
dent  loan  fund  of  such  loEtltutlon.  made 
under  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
thereto  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
19fl7.  to  a  loan  under  section  744  of  such  Act 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

"CSTABLISRtNC  A  BKVOLVINO  TVtTO  FROM  WHICH 
BCHOOI.S  or  NITRSINQ  MAT  OBTAIN  tX>ANS  TO 
CAPTTAI-lZ*  STrrOBNT  LOAN  FUNDS  UNDEB  TrTU 
Vm-B   or  THE    PUBLIC   HKALTH   SESVICE   ACT 

"S«c.  6.  (a)  Section  827  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  loans  to 
schools  of  nursing)  la  amended  to  read  it, 
follows : 

"  'LXMNS    TO    schools;     RXVOLVtNC    IX'.VD 

"  'Loans  to  schools 

'• 'S«c.  827.  (a)(1)  During  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  June  30.  1968.  the 
Secretary  may  make  loans,  from  the  revolving 
fund  eeubllshed  by  subsection  (d).  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  school  of  nursing 
which  Is  located  in  a  State,  to  provide  all  or 
part  of  the  capital  needed  by  any  such 
school  for  making  loans  to  students  under 
this  section  (other  than  capital  needed  to 
make  the  institutional  contributions  re- 
quired of  schools  by  section  822(b)(2)(B)) 
Loans  to  students  frotn  such  borrowed  sums 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  set  forth  in  section  823  The  re- 
quirement In  section  822(b)  (2)  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  Institutional  contributions  bj 
schools  to  student  loan  funds  shall  not  apply 
to  loans  made  to  schools  under  this  section 

•'■(2)  A  loan  to  a  school  under  this  sec- 
tion may  t)e  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 822.  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  Secretary  deems  it  to  t)e  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section  will 
be  achieved,  these  terms  and  conditions  may 
Include  provisions  making  the  school's  obli- 
gation to  the  Secretary  on  such  a  loan  pay- 
able solely  from  such  revenues  or  other  as- 
sets or  security  (including  collections  on 
loans  to  students)  as  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove. Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
adequate  to  cover  (A)  the  cost  of  the  funds 
to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  and  (B)  probable  losses 
"  'Payments  to  schools  to  cover  certain  costi 

incurred    in    rruiking    student   loans  from 

borrowed  funds 

"'(b)  If  a  school  of  nursing  borrows  any 
sums  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  pay  to  the  school  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  the 
school  from  defaults  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  sums,  (2)  the  amount  by  which 
the  Interest  payable  by  the  school  on  such 
sums  exceeds  the  interest  received  by  it  on 
student  loans  made  from  such  sums,  (3)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  collection  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  822(b)(3)  to 
be  paid  out  of  a  student  loan  fund  with 
reepect  to  such  sums  and  (4)  the  amount  ot 
principal  which  Is  canceled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 823ibi  (3)  or  (4)  with  respect  to  stu- 
dent loans  made  from  such  sums.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal- 
year  limitation  such  sxuns  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

•"Limttation  on  loans 

••■(c)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  leaser  of  ( 1 )  such  Umitatlons  as  may 
be  specified  In  appropriation  AcU,  and  (2) 


the  difference  between  S35. 000.000  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  title  for  that  year. 

"  'Revolving  fund 

•■■(d)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  within 
;he  Treasury  a  nurse  training  fund  (hereln- 
afur  in  this  section  called  "the  fund")  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  without 
nscal-year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
;he  purposes  of  this  section.  A  business-type 
budget  for  the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  considered,  and  en- 
acted In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  (sec- 
tions 102,  103,  and  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  31  U.S.C.  847-849) 
(or  wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

"  'i2)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  appropria- 
tions paid  into  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 
834.  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
suhsection,  all  amounts  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  interest  pmyments  or  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans  under  this  section,  and 
any  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived 
by  him  from  his  operations  in  connection 
with  this  section  (other  than  subsection 
ib|),  Including  any  moneys  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  bene- 
flclal  interests  or  participations  in  assets,  of 
the  fiind 

•"(3)  All  loans,  expenses  (other  than 
normal  administrative  expenses),  and  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (b))  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and 
payments  of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act, 
of  participations  in  obligations  acquired  un- 
der this  section.  From  time  to  time,  and  at 
least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
cretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  interest 
on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriations 
paid  out  for  loans  under  this  section,  less 
the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  in- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  loans  made  from  the 
fund.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred 
with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  any  interest  payments  so  deferred 
shall  themselves  bear  interest.  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys 
m  the  funds  exceed  the  present  and  any  rea- 
sonably prospective  future  requirements  of 
'.he  fund,  such  excess  may  be  trniisferred  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"■(4)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  824.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund 
established  by  this  subsection  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.' 

"(b)  Section  824  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  the  last 
sentence  and  substituUng  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing 'Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be 
avaUsble  to  the  Secretary  ( 1 )  for  payments 
into  the  fund  established  by  section  827(d). 
and  (2)  in  accordance  with  agreements  under 
this  part,  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
!o  schools  with  which  such  agreements  have 
b*«n  made,  to  be  used,  together  with  deposits 
!n  such  funds  pursuant  to  section  822(b)  (2) 
(B).  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
student  loan  funds. ' 

"Allotment  of  funds  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions and  loans  to  schools 
■iCMi)  Section  825(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  allotments 
01  appropriations  among  States  i  is  amended 
Dy  inserting  "for  payment  as  Federal  capital 
contributions  or  as  loans  to  schools  under 
s«tlon  827)'  after  'shall  be  allotted'  in  the 


first  sentence,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sentence 
'Funds  available  In  any  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ment to  schools  under  this  part  ( whether  as 
Federal  capital  contributions  or  as  loans  to 
schools  under  section  827)  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  824  for  that  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  States  and  among  schools  within 
States  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part." 

"(2)  Section  825(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  the  allocation  of  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  schools)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  schools  of  nursing 
In  a  State  mtist  file  applications  for  Federal 
capital  contributions,  and  for  loans  pursuam, 
to  section  827,  from  the  allotment  of  such 
State  under  the  first  two  sentences  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

"Conforming  a^mendment 
"(d)(1)  So  much  of  section  826  ( a )  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'this  part'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'an  agreement  pursuant  lo  section  822 
(b)". 

"•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  826(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  balanced' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'such  balance". 
"(3)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  such  section  826  is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(other  than  so  much 
of  such  fund  as  relates  to  payment*  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  section  827 
(d))"  after  'loan  ftind  established  pursuant 
to  such  agreement". 

"Effective  date 

"(e)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  pay- 
ments to  student  loan  funds  made  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  in  the  case  of 
payments  pursuant  to  commitments  (made 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  i  to  make  loans 
under  section  827  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  at  the  request  of 
any  institution,  to  talce  such  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary to  convert  a  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tion (which  shall  Include  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  It  under  section  822(b)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act )  to  a  student  loan 
fund  of  such  Institution,  made  under  title 
Vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  thereto  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  to  a  loan 
under  section  827  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

"CX)NPORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  CHARTER 
ACT 

"Skc.  7.  Section  302(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"■(B)  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  only  with  respect  to 
loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
and  loans  to  help  finance  student  loan  pro- 
grams." 

"TRANSFEHABILrrr  OP  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS: 
OPPORTUNl'I'Y  GRANTS  FOR  NtTRSING  CDUCA- 
TION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  whenever  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  any  part  of  any  amount  appro- 
priated, for  any  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  either  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  will  not  likely  be 
utilized  for  such  purposes  during  such  year. 
he  shall  transfer  such  part  to  the  amounts 
which  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  other  such  paragraph.  If  he  has 


reason  to  believe  that  such  part  can  be  used 
for  such  purposes.' 

"(b)  "ntle  Vin  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'PART    D OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS    TOR    NURSING 

EDUCATION 

"  'StatCTnent  of  purpose  and  appropriations 
authorized 

"'Sec.  861.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide,  through  schools  of  nursing 
(as  defined  in  section  843(b)  ).  nursing  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  to  assist  la  mak- 
ing available  the  benefits  of  nursing  educa- 
tion to  qualified  high  school  graduates  of 
exceptional  financial  need,  who  for  lack  of 
financial  means  of  their  own  or  of  their 
famalles  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  bene- 
fits without  such  aid. 

"•(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1967,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  «7,000.(X)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  to 
schools  of  nursing  that  have  agreements  with 
him  entered  into  under  section  867.  for  use  by 
such  schools  for  payments  to  undergraduate 
students  for  the  nursing  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  awarded  to  them  under  this 
part.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  to  institutions  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 
"'Amount  of  nursing  ed'ucat •.onal  opportu- 
nity grant — Annual  determination 

•'  'Sec.  862.  From  the  funds  received  by 
it  for  such  purpose  under  this  part,  a  school 
of  nursing  which  awards  a  nursing  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  to  a  student  under 
this  part  shall,  for  the  duration  of  the  grant. 
pay  to  that  student  for  each  academic  year 
during  which  he  is  In  need  of  grant  aid  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  school,  an 
amount  determined  by  the  institution  for 
such  student  with  respect  to  that  year, 
which  amount  shall  not  exceed — 

'"(1)  the  lesser  of  $800  or  one-half  of  the 
sum  of  the  amount  of  student  financial  aid 
(Including  assistance  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  but  excluding 
assistance  -under  work-study  programs)  pro- 
vided sjch  student  by  such  school  and  any 
assistance  provided  such  student  under  any 
scholarship  program  established  by  a  State 
or  a  private  Institution  or  organization,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  or 

"  '(2)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  during 
the  preceding  academic  year  at  a  school  of 
nursing  received  grades  placing  him  in  the 
upper  half  of  his  class,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  plus  $200. 
If  the  amount  of  the  payment,  determined 
pursuant  to  this  section,  for  an  academic 
year  is  less  than  $200  for  any  student,  no 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  part  to 
such  student  for  such  year.  The  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation. 
prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  participating 
institutions  basic  criteria  or  schedules  (or 
both)  for  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  any  such  nursing  educational  opportunity 
grant,  taking  into  account  the  objective  of 
limiting  grant  aid  under  this  part  to  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  financial  need  and  such 
other  factors,  including  the  number  of  de- 
pendents in  the  family,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  relevant. 

"  'Duration  of  nursing  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant 
"  'Sec.  863.  The  duration  of  a  nursing  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  awarded  under 
this  part  shall  be  the  period  required  for 
completion  by  the  recipient  of  his  under- 
graduate course  of  study  in  the  nursing 
school  from  which  he  received  such  grant. 
except    that    such    period    shall    not    exceed 
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four  academic  years  less  any  such  :>ertod 
with  reep«ct  to  which  the  recipient  has  previ- 
ously received  payments  under  this  part  pur- 
suant  to  a  prior  nursing  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  (whether  made  by  the  same  or 
another  school  of  nursing  i.  An  educational 
opportunity  grant  awarded  under  thl.i  part 
shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  paymenti  only 
Lf  r.»  1)  Is  maintaining  satisfactory  prog, 
ress  .11  the  course  of  nurse  training  which 
he  :3  p';rs'.iing.  according  to  the  regularly 
pres<r.;>e<J  standards  and  practices  cf  the 
sch  -  .  aurslng    from    which    he    re;elved 

the  g.'i.:.'  and  i2)  Is  devoting  easeiitlally 
fu;i  time  to  such  course  of  study,  during  the 
academic  year,  in  attendance  at  such  school. 
Failure  to  be  In  attendance  at  the  scb(x>l  of 
nursing  during  vacation  periods  or  periods 
of  military  service,  or  during  other  periods 
during  which  the  Secretary  determines  In 
accordance  with  regulations  that  there  Is 
g'jod  cause  for  his  nonattendance  (during 
which  periods  he  shall  receive  no  payments) 
shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to  clauiw  (3) 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

*   Selection  of  recipients  of  nursing  tduca- 
tional  opportunity  jrranfs 

"  Sxc.  804  (ai  .\n  Individual  shall  l>«  eli- 
gible for  the  award  of  a  nursing  educational 
opportunity  grant  under  this  part  at  any 
school  of  nursing  which  has  made  an  igree- 
ment  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlnp.  w:  which  school  is  hereinafter  in  this 
par-  r-r-rr'sd  to  ajs  an  "eligible  school")  If  the 
m  :.  :  i:  makes  application  at  the  tlsie  and 
In  'r;""  m  timer  prescribed  by  such  school. 

->  r  h'Tom  among  thoe*  eligible  for  nurs- 
ing r-:  :i  <i.-.;onal  opportunity  grants  fiom  • 
schcH.)!  uf  nursing  for  each  Oscal  year  such 
school  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  arovl- 
slons  of  Its  agreement  with  the  Sec-elary 
under  section  867  and  within  the  amounts 
allocated  to  the  school  for  that  purpose  for 
such  year  under  section  806.  select  Ind  vldu- 
als  who  are  to  be  awarded  such  grants  and 
determine,  pursuant  to  section  862.  the 
aiiK'unts  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  schtol  of 
n!:.->-  .^  shall  not  award  a  nursing  e>luca- 
tioua.  opportunity  grant  to  an  Individual 
unless  It  determines  that — 

•■'11  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  ti  r.ill-tlme  student  at  such  school  or.  in 
the  .'lae  of  a  student  already  attending  such 
sch  >>i  Is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-Ume 
a'.ier.dance  there  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent; 

'(3)  he  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  main  aln- 
ing  good  standing  In  his  course  of  stud/: 

"  '(3)  ba  la  of  exceptional  Onanclal  need; 
and 

"  ■  1 1 )  he  would  not.  but  for  a  nursing  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant.  b«  financially 
able  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
school. 

"  'Allotment  of  nursing  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  funds  among  states 

" 'Skc.  805.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
861(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
al'.ot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated 
a3  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  schools  of  nursing  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis  In  schools  of  nursing  In 
all  the  States.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basts  In  schools  of 
nursing  for  purpoaee  of  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  moet 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  to  him. 

■  lb)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  required  under  section 
866  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible  schools  of 
nursing  In  a  State  Is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  to  that  State  under  paragraph 
111  for  that  year,  the  Secretary  may  reallot 
the  remaining  amount  from   time   to   time. 


ou  such  date  or  dales  *s  he  cuay  hx.  to  other 
States  in  such  manner  as  be  determines  will 
b«st  aaaUt  In  achieving  the  purpoaes  of  this 
part. 

"  'Allocation  of  allotted  funds  to  school*  of 
nursing 

"Sxc.  800.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligible 
schools  of  nursing  In  any  State  must  file 
applications  for  allocation  to  such  schools 
of  nursing  educational  opportumty  grant 
funds  from  the  allotment  to  that  State  (In- 
cluding any  reallotment  thereto)  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  805(a),  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  801  (b).  Such  alloca- 
tions shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
equitable  criteria  which  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  which  shall  be  designed  to 
achieve  such  distribution  of  such  funds 
among  eligible  schools  of  nursing  within  a 
State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purpoaes  of  this  part 

"  '(b)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  alloca- 
tions under  this  section  to  schools  of  nurs- 
ing as  needed. 

"  'Agreements     teith    schools    of    nursing — 
Conditions 

"  "Sec.  867  A  school  of  nursing,  which  de- 
sires to  obtain  fimds  for  nursing  education 
oprportunlty  grants  under  this  part,  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 
Such  agreement  shall — 

"'(1)  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
school  under  this  part  will  be  used  by  it 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  In.  and  In 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part: 

"  '(3)  provide  that  In  determining  whether 
an  Individual  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 804(b)(3)  the  school  will  (A)  consider 
the  source  of  such  Individual's  Income  and 
that  of  any  Individual  or  Individuals  upon 
whom  the  student  relies  primarily  for  sup- 
port, and  ( B )  make  an  appropriate  review 
of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of  such 
individuals: 

"  '(3)  provide  that  the  school.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  schools  of  nursing  where 
appropriate,  will  make  vigorous  efTorta  to 
Identify  qualified  youth  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  and  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  education  In  the  field  of  nursing  beyond 
the  secondary  school  through  programs  and 
activities  such  as — 

"'(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  cloae 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  counseling  person- 
nel with  a  view  toward  motivating  studies 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  pursue 
poet-secondary-school  nursing  educational 
opportunities,  and 

"'(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  con- 
ditional commitments  for  nursing  educa- 
tional oppcwtunlty  grants  to  qualified  sec- 
ondary school  students  with  special  emphasis 
on  students  enrolled  In  grade  11  or  lower 
grades  who  show  evidences  of  academic  or 
creative  promise: 

"'(4)  provide  assurance  that  the  school 
will  continue  to  spend  In  Its  own  scholarship 
and  student-aid  program,  from  sources  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  part,  not  less 
than  the  average  expenditure  per  year  made 
for  that  purpose  during  the  most  recent 
pwrlod  of  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  the  agreement: 

"  '(5)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
nursing  educational  opportunity  grants  un- 
der this  p>art  reasonably  available  (to  the 
extent  of  available  funds)  to  all  eligible  stu- 
dents In  the  school  In  need  thereof:  and 

"  '(6)  Include  such  other  provlslorj  ds  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  flnanci<i.  ::.ter- 
est  of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  part 

"  'Confrocf*  to  encourage  full  utilization  of 
nursing  educational  talent 
"See   808.   (a)   To  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes   of   this   part   the   Secretary   Is  au- 


thorized (without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5))  to  enter 
into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  (100,000  per 
year,  with  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  other  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tlons  and  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of— 

"■(1)  Identifying  qualified  youths  of  ex- 
ceptlonal  financial  need  and  encouraging 
them  to  complete  secondary  school  and  un- 
dertake post-secondary  educational  training 
In  the  field  of  nursing,  or 

"'(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  for  nursing  students,  Including  aid 
furnished  under  this  part. 

•'•(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"  'Definition  of  academic  year 

"  'Sec.  869.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"academic  year"  means  an  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  as  defined  In  regpilatlons  of 
the  Secretary. •  •• 

Page  43,  line  6.  strike  out  '•8."  and  Insert 
"9.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  please 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  v\\\ 
the  dlstlngTilshed  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amended  this  bill  in  two  respects. 
First  It  provided  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing student  loan  program  to  provide  that 
in  addition  to  the  existing  program  for 
student  loans  at  health  professions 
schools,  a  new  program  be  authorized 
permitting  the  schools  to  borrow  100  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  funds  to  be  used  for 
student  loans,  and  give  the  United  States 
a  note  in  return  for  this  loan.  The  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  can 
then  sell  participations  In  these  notes. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amended  the 
bill  to  authorize  scholarships  up  to  $800 
per  year  for  students  at  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, and  also  authorizes  transfer  of 
unused  construction  funds  from  one 
category  of  nursing  schools  to  another. 
The  bUl  also  permits  programs  of  recruit- 
ment of  students  at  these  schools. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  nurse 
training  were  not  contained  in  the  allied 
health  professions  bill  as  we  passed  it 
and  we  had  some  objection  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  the  effect  that  we  had  not 
included  nursing  and  that  further  assist- 
ance for  training  nurses  was  desperately 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  other  words, 
nurses  were  the  only  ones  left  out  of  the 
original  allied  health  profession  bill? 

Mr   ST.AOOERS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr  SPIUNOER.  And,  the  demand 
uxlay  IS  tremendous  in  the  nursing  field, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  these  scholar- 
ships were  provided  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion: is  that  true? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true;  that 
Is  correct. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  resei-vation  of  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CLEAN   WATER   RESTORATION   ACT 
OF  1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  BLATNIK.  On  October  15,  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
October  14,  1966,  I  submitted  the  follow- 
l.ig  concurrence  report  and  .statement  on 
the  bill  tS.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  cer- 
tain programs  pursuant  to  such  act: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  2289  > 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
igreetng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  29471 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
•TOl  Act  In  order  to  Improve  and  make  more 
fllectlve  certain  programs  pursuant  to  such 
art,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  a^eed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  It,*;  disagree- 
.-nent  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966". 

"ITTLE    I 

"Sbc.  101.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Water 
.dilution  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
jaended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
allowing: 

"'(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
,ue5t  of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  a  ma- 
■orlty  of  the  governors  when  more  than  one 
Stale  Is  Involved,  make  a  grant  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  a  planning  agency  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years.  If  such  agency 
provides  for  adequate  representation  of  ap- 
propriate State,  Interstate,  local,  or  (when 
approproprlate  1  International,  Interests  In 
the  basin  or  portion  thereof  Involved  and  Is 
capable  of  developing  an  effective,  compre- 
lienslve  water  quality  control  and  abatement 
plan  for  a  basin. 

"'(2i  Each  planning  agency  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  shall  develop 
a  comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  for  the  basin  which — 

"(A)  Is  consistent  with  any  applicable 
*ater  quality  standards  established  pursuant 
■.0 current  law  within  the  basin; 

"'iBi  recommends  such  treatment  works 
>nd  sewer  systems  as  will  provide  the  most 
"Sective  and  economical  means  of  collection, 
.storage,  treatment,  and  purification  of  wastes 
and  recommends  means  to  encourage  both 
municipal  and  Industrial  use  of  such  works 
■ind  systems;  and 

"'(C)  recommends  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  water  quality  standards  within 
■he  basin  or  fXJrtlon  thereof  and  recom- 
jiends  methods  of  adequately  financing  those 
■acuities  as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
'he  plan. 

"(3)  For  the  purposee  of  this  subsection 
■he  term  "basin"  includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
■".  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  streams. 
■oasui  waters,  sounds,  estuaries,  bays, 
ikes,  and  portions  thereof,  as  well  a«  the 
ands  drained  thereby.' 


"title  II 
"Sec.   201.    (a)    Section   6   of   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'Grants  for  research  and  development 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  Intermunlclfml  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"'(1)  assisting  In  the  development  of  any 
project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new  or  Im- 
proved method  of  controlling  the  discharge 
Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  wastes  from  sewers 
which  carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  or 

"'(2)  assisting  in  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  advanced 
waste  treatment  and  water  purification 
methods  (Including  the  temporary  use  of 
new  or  Improved  chemical  additives  which 
provide  substantial  Immediate  improvement 
to  existing  treatment  processes)  or  new  or 
Improved  methods  of  Joint  treatment  systems 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  w.'tstes, 
and  for  the  pvirpose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  In  connection  therev^Tth. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  persons  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  prevention  of  p>ollutlon 
of  waters  by  Industry  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  treatment  of  Industrial  waste. 

"'(c)  Federal  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lo'wlng  limitations: 

"'(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  pursuant  to  this  section  luiless  such 
project  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  and  by  the  Secretary; 

"  '(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect In  an  amount  exceeding  75  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"'(3)  No  grant  siiall  be  made  for  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  project  will  serve 
as  a  useful  demonstration  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"  "(d)  Federal  grants  under  .subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"'(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  In  excess  of  H,000,000; 

"'(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  more 
than  70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect; and 

"  '(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  proj- 
ect unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
project  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  the  de- 
velopment or  demonstration  of  a  new  or 
Improved  method  of  treating  Industrial 
wastes  or  otherwise  preventing  pollution  of 
waters  by  Industry,  which  method  shall  have 
Industry-wide  application. 

"  '(e)  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"'(1)   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966.  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20.0(X).000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposee  set  forth  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  Includ- 
ing contracts  pursuant  to  such  subsections 
for  such  purposee: 

"'(2)    for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  j^er  fiscal 
year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a) ;  and 

"■(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  per  fLscal 
year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b).' 

"(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo'wlng  new 
subsections : 

"'(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agrlcultvu^,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  with  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  or  local  public  bodies  and 
private  organizations.  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals, conduct  and  p(romote,  and  en- 
courage contributions  to,  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  pollution,  including 
sedimentation.  In  the  estuaries  arxd  estua- 
rlne  zones  of  the  United  States  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  on  sport  and  commercial  fisliing,  on 
recreation,  on  water  supply  and  water  power, 
and  on  other  beneficial  purposes.  Such  study 
shall  also  consider  the  effect  of  demographic 
trends,  the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources 
and  fossil  fuels,  land  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, navigation,  flood  and  erosion  contxol, 
and  other  uses  of  estuaries  and  estuarlne 
zones  upon  the  pollution  of  the  waters  there- 
in. 

"'(2)  In  conducting  the  above  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  assemble,  coordinate,  and  or- 
ganize all  existing  pertinent  information  on 
the  Nation's  estuaries  and  estuarlne  zones; 
carry  out  a  program  of  Investigations  and 
siu-veys  to  supplement  existing  information 
In  representative  estuaries  and  estuarlne 
zones;  and  identify  the  problems  and  areas 
where  further  research  and  study  are  re- 
quired. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  not  later  than  three 
years  aiter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. Copies  of  the  report  shaU  be  made 
available  to  aU  Interested  parties,  public  and 
private.  The  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"■(A)  an  analysis  of  the  Importance  of 
estuaries  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  effects  of  pollution  upon  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  such  estuaries; 

"■(B)  a  discussion  of  the  major  economic, 
social,  and  ecological  trends  occurring  in  the 
estuarlne  zones  of  the  Nation; 

"  '(C)  recommendations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  for  the  preservation, 
study,  use,  and  development  of  estuaries  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  respective  responsibil- 
ities which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  by  public 
and  private  Interests. 

"  "(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1967,  June  30, 

1968,  and  June  30,  196S,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection, 

"'(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "estuarlne  2»nes"  means  an  en- 
vironmental system  consisting  of  an  esttiary 
and  those  transitional  areas  which  are  con- 
sistently Influenced  or  affected  by  water  from 
an  estuary  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  salt 
marshes,  coastal  and  Intertldal  areas,  bays, 
harbors,  lagoons.  Inshore  waters,  and  chan- 
nels, and  the  term  "estuary"  means  all  or 
part  of  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  or  Inter- 
state river  or  stream  or  other  body  of  water 
having  unimpaired  natural  connection  with 
open  sea  and  within  which  the  sea  water  Is 
measurably  diluted  with  fresh  water  derived 
from  land  drainage. 

"  '(h)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  other  than 
subsection  (g),  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
$65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

"(c)  (1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(1)'  and  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  July  1.  1967. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the 
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Oscu.  .-vt.-  en<Un«  June  30.  1968,  »5,0O0.X)O' 
and  ...AeT-.iag  In  lieu  thereof  for  each  euc- 
ceeduM  ''■'»:-^  year  to  and  Including  the  flla- 
cal  vci.-  -riding  June  30,  1967,  •5,000.000.  ind 
for  ea.  ^.  -  .i.-cee<llng  fiscal  year  to  and  Includ- 
ing   '.-'■    r'.acal    year   ending   June    30.    1J71. 

IIO.XXJ  .xK)- 

"  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Peder^;  Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  la  ur- 
ther  tmended  by  striking  out  the  perlo<l  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  the -eof 
a  conuna  and  the  following:  Including  the 
training  of  personnel  of  public  agencies. 

•Sec-  203  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  sectlcn  8 
of  t^.e  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"\hi  Federal  grants  under  this  sec. Ion 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  llmltatlcns: 
I  n  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropr.ate 
Sta-^  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies iP.d  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
prn;^-  Is  included  In  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gran  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  coet  thereof  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  n^ade 
unless  the  grantee  agrees  to  pay  the  remidn- 
Ing  coet;  (4i  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  under  this  section  until  the  appli- 
cant has  made  provision  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  asaurtng  proper  and  etSc  ent 
operi'.lon  and  maintenance  of  the  treatn.ent 
works  after  completion  of  the  construction 
thereof;  and  f5)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  under  this  section  unless  such 
project  Is  In  oonformlty  with  the  State  water 
pollution  control  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  7  and  has  been 
certified  by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projecu  on  the  basis  of 
financial  as  well  as  water  pollution  cr.  trol 
needs  i  6  i  the  percentage  limitation  of  !'(•  per 
centum  imposed  by  clause  (2)  of  this  sutsec- 
tlon  shall  be  Increased  to  a  maximum  of  40 
per  centum  In  the  case  of  grants  made  l  nder 
this  section  from  funds  allocated  for  a  llscal 
year  to  a  State  under  svihs'vtlon  (c)  of  this 
section  If  the  State  i^-re-^.-i  to  pay  not  leM 
than  30  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reason- 
able cost  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  granta  are 
to  be  made  under  this  section  from  such  al- 
location. {!)  the  percentage  limitations  Im- 
posed by  clause  (21  of  this  subsection  thall 
be  increased  to  a  maximum  of  50  p«r  cer  turn 
In  the  case  of  grants  made  under  this  section 
from  funds  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  If 
the  rst^te  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  25  per 
cenfim  of  the  estimated  reasonable  costs 
(as  dctertnlned  by  the  Secretary)  of  ail  proj- 
ects '.  r  which  Federal  grants  are  to  be  made 
under  this  section  from  such  allocation  and 
If  enf  >rceable  water  quality  standards  have 
been  establlahed  for  the  waters  Into  which 
the  project  discharges.  In  accordance  with 
section  10(c)  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  Inter- 
state waters,  and  under  State  law  In  the  case 
of  Intrastate  waters  ' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1987 

■  Sec  204  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the  FederjJ 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  tliereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  commi  and 
the  following  'except  that  In  the  citse  of 
any  project  on  which  construction  was  Ini- 
tiated In  such  State  after  June  30,  19M. 
which  was  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  and  which  the 
Secretary  finds  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  je<tlon  but  was  constructed  without 
such  asBLstance.  such  allotments  for  any  fis- 
cal ve"i-  .?ndlng  prior  to  July  1.  1971,  shall 
als.^     >■  -i   Pliable  for  payments  In  reimburse- 


ment of  State  or  local  funds  used  for  such 
project  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  to  the  extent 
that  assistance  could  have  been  provided 
under  this  section  If  such  project  had  been 
approved  pursuant  to  this  section  and  ade- 
quate funds  bad  been  available.  In  the  case 
of  any  project  on  which  construction  was 
liUtlated  in  such  SUte  after  June  30,  19S6. 
and  which  was  constructed  with  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  section  but  the  amount  of 
such  assistance  was  a  lesser  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  than  was  allowable 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  allotments 
shall  also  be  available  for  payments  In  re- 
imbursement of  State  or  local  funds  used 
for  such  project  prior  to  July  1,  1071,  to  the 
extent  that  assistance  could  have  been  pro- 
vided under  this  section  If  adequate  funds 
had  been  available.  Neither  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  project  meeu  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  nor  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  shall  be  construed 
to  constitute  a  commitment  or  obligation  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  funds  to  make 
or  pay  any  grant  for  such  project." 

•'Stc  208  Subsection  (d)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  and  HSOOOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1987  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
•  150000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1987;  •450,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,  ^700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  •1,000.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  and  •!,- 
250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. • 

"Src.  208.  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any  duly 
constituted  International  agency,  baa  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In 
a  foreign  country  la  occurring,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  requests  him  to  abate  such 
pollution,  he  shall  give  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  dis- 
charge or  discharges  originate  and  to  the 
Interstate  water  pollution  control  agency.  If 
any,  and  shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of 
such  agency  or  agencies.  If  he  believes  that 
such  pollution  Is  occurring  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  warrant  such  action.  The  Secretary. 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  Invite 
the  foreign  country  which  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  pollution  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference,  and  the  represent- 
ative of  such  country  shall,  for  the  pvirpoee 
of  the  conference  and  any  further  proceeding 
resulting  from  such  conference,  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency.  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
to  a  foreign  country  which  the  Secretary 
determines  has  given  the  United  States 
essentially  the  same  rights  with  respect  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution 
occurring  In  that  country  as  Is  given  that 
country  by  this  paragraph.  Nothing  In  this 
parLgraph  shall  be  construed  to  modify, 
amend,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  10O9  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  or  the 
Water  Utilization  Treaty  of  1944  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  (59  Stat  1219) , 
relative  to  the  control  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution  In  waters  covered  by  those 
treaties.' 

"Smc.  207.  SecUon  10(d)  (8)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
'In  addition.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  chairman  of  the  conference  to  give 
every  person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pol- 


lution or  affected  by  It  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  his  views  to  the 
conference.' 

"Sic.  aoe.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"■(k)  (1)  At  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  conferees  In  any  conference  called  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  any  person  whose  alleged  activities 
result  In  discharges  causing  or  contributing 
to  water  pollution,  to  file  with  him  a  report 
(In  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  In  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  him)  based  on  exist- 
ing data,  furnishing  such  Information  as  may 
reasonably  be  requested  as  to  the  character, 
kind,  and  quantity  of  such  discharges  and 
the  use  of  facilities  or  other  means  to  prevent 
or  reduce  such  discharges  by  the  person  filing 
such  a  report.  No  person  shall  be  required  In 
such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes,  and  all  information  reported  shall 
be  considered  confidential  for  the  purposes 
of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

■"(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  fall  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  regulations  for 
filing  ttie  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  may,  by  order  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees,  be  subject  to  a  for- 
feiture of  9100  for  each  and  every  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  failure  which  forfeiture 
shall  be  payable  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a 
civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
brought  In  the  district  where  such  person  has 
his  principal  office  or  In  any  district  In  which 
he  does  business.  The  Secretary  may  upon 
application  therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any 
forfeiture  provided  for  under  this  subsection 
and  he  sliall  have  authority  to  determine  the 
facts  upon  all  such  applications. 

"'(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures.' 

"(b)  SubsecUon  (f)  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '(f)'  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(fXl)'.  (2)  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "It  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Hearing  Board  to  give  every 
person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pollution 
or  affected  by  It  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
full  statement  of  his  views  to  the  Hearing 
Board.',  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"■(2)  In  connection  with  any  hearing 
called  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose  al- 
leged activities  result  In  discharges  causing 
or  contributing  to  water  pollution  to  file  with 
him,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  re- 
port based  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such 
Information  as  may  reasonably  be  required  a« 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  such 
discharges  and  the  use  of  facilities  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges 
by  the  person  filing  such  a  report.  Such  re- 
F>ort  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise. 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall  b* 
filed  with  the  Secretary  within  such  reason- 
able period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
unless  additional  time  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  required  in 
such  report  to  divulge  trade  secreU  or  se- 
cret processes,  and  all  Information  reported 
shall  be  considered  confldenUal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  secUon  1906  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"  '(3)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  fall  to  do  so  within  the  time  fixed  oy 
the  Secretary  for  filing  the  same,  and  such 
failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days  aftei 
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notice  of  such  default,  such  person  shall  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  failure,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  pay- 
able into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
,ind  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In 
the  name  of  the  United  Stales  brought  In  the 
district  where  such  person  has  his  principal 
office  or  In  any  district  In  which  he  does 
business.  The  Secretary  may  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture 
provided  for  under  this  paragraph  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  all  such  applications. 

•■■{i)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  undar  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
;o  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
leltures." 

•Src.  209.  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  13  of 
;he  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
.imended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
oomma  and  the  following:  and  an  Indian 
■rlbe  or  an  authorized  Indian  tribal  orga- 
:ilzatlon.' 

"Sec.  210.  The  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering existing  section  18  as  section  19 
;ind  by  adding  Immediately  after  section  15 
the  following  new  sections: 

■  Sec.  16.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
;or  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
\ci.  the  development  of  new  programs,  and 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beglnuing  after  June 
10.  1968,  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
SUiie  water  pollution  control  agencies  and 
ither  water  pollution  control  planning  agen- 
cies shall  make  a  detailed  estimate 
Df  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  affected  units  of  govern- 
ment of  the  cost  of  Installation  of  treatment 
ractuues;  and  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
:he  national  requirements  for  and  the  cost 
:>f  treating  municipal,  industrial,  and  other 
effluent  to  attain  such  water  quality  stand- 
ards as  established  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
ippUcable  State  law  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  such  detailed  estimate  and  such 
comprehensive  study  of  such  cost  for  the 
ave-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1968,  to 
•-he  Congress  no  later  than  January  10,  1968, 
such  study  to  be  updated  each  year  there- 
after. 

■"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a 
complete  Investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine (II  the  need  for  additional  trained 
State  and  local  personnel  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
other  programs  for  the  same  purpose  as  this 
Act,  and  (2)  means  of  using  existing  Federal 
training  programs  to  trtdn  such  personnel. 
He  shall  report  the  results  of  such  Investl- 
?atlon  and  study  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later   than  July   1,   1967. 

'■■Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  InvestlgaUon  and  study  of 
the  extent  of  the  pollution  of  all  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  from  litter  and 
Mw^age  discharged,  dumped,  or  otherwise  de- 
posited into  such  waters  fr«n  watercraft 
using  such  waters,  and  methods  of  abating 
either  in  whole  or  In  part  such  pollution. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  of  such 
inyestlgatlon  to  Congress,  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  any  necessary  legisla- 
tion, not  later  than  July  1,  1967. 

"  'Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1i»n  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  methods  for  providing  in- 
centives designed  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  works  by  Industry  de- 


signed to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  poBslble  use  of  tax  incentives  as  well 
as  other  methods  of  financial  assistance  In 
carrying  out  this  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  the  head  of  any  other  appropriate 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  30,  1968  ' 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924 
(43  Stat.  604;  33  U.S.C.  431  et  seq.) ,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  'That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Oil  Pollution  Act,   1924". 

"'Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires — 

"'(1)  "oil"  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  In 
any  form.  Including  fuel  oil.  sludge,  and  oil 
refuse; 

"  '(2)  "fierson"  means  an  individual,  com- 
pany, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion; any  owner,  operator,  master,  ofBcer,  or 
employee  of  a  vessel:  and  any  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  the  United  States: 

"'(3)  "discharge"  means  any  grossly  neg- 
ligent, or  willful  spilling,  leaking,  pumping, 
pouring,  emitting,  or  emptying  of  oil; 

"'(4)  "navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States"  means  all  portions  of  the  sea  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  inland  waters  navigable  in 
fact:  and 

"  '(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

"'Sbc.  3.  (a)  Except  in  case  of  emergency 
imperiling  life  or  property,  or  unavoidable 
accident,  collision,  or  stranding,  and  except 
as  otherwise  permitted  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  hereinafter  au- 
thorized. It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge  or  permit  the  discharge  from  any 
boat  or  vessel  of  oil  by  any  method,  means, 
or  manner  Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  adjoining  shore- 
lines of  the  United  States. 

"'(b)  Any  person  discharging  or  permit- 
ting the  discharge  of  oil  from  any  boat  or 
vessel.  Into  or  upon  the  navigable  "waters  of 
the  United  States  shall  remove  the  same 
from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  adjoining  shorelines  Immediately. 
If  such  person  falls  to  do  so.  the  .Secretary 
may  remove  the  oil  or  may  arrange  for  its 
removal,  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States,  In  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  in  section  4  of  this  Act.  for 
all  coeta  and  expenses  reasonably  Incurred 
by  the  Secretary  In  removing  the  oil  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  adjoining  shorelines  of  the  United 
States.  These  costs  and  expenses  shall  con- 
stitute a  lien  on  such  boat  or  vessel  which 
may  be  recovered  in  proceedings  by  libel  In 
rem. 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tion which — 

" '  ( 1 )  permit  the  discharge  of  oil  from 
boats  or  vessels  In  such  quantities  under  such 
conditions,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as 
in  his  opinion  will  not  be  deleterious  to 
health  or  marine  life  or  a  menace  to  naviga- 
tion, or  dangerous  to  persons  or  property 
engaged  In  commerce  on  nartgable  waters 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"'(2)  relate  to  the  removal  or  cost  of  re- 
moval, or  both,  of  oil  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  adjoining 
shorelines  of  the  United  States. 

"  'Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  thla  Act  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$2,500.  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprlsorunent 
for  each  offense, 

"'(b)  Any  boat  or  vessel  other  than  a 
boat  or  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  from  which  oil  Is  discharged 
In  violation  of  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  shall 


be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  Clearance  of  a  boat  or  vessel  liable 
for  this  penalty  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States  may  be  withheld  until  the  penalty  Is 
paid.  The  penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  on 
such  boat  or  vessel  which  may  be  recovered 
in  proceedings  by  libel  In  rem  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
within  which  such  boat  or  vessel  may  be. 

"  "Sec.  5.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  239),  suspend  or  revoke  a  license 
issued  to  the  master  or  other  licensed  officer 
of  any  boat  or  vessel  found  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"  'Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  make  use  of  the  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  agencies.  Including  en- 
gineering, cleric.ll.  and  other  personnel,  em- 
ployed by  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  respectively,  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  United  States  in 
charge  of  river  and  harbor  improvements 
and  persons  employed  under  them  by  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  persons 
employed  by  the  Secretary,  and  officers  of  the 
Custcans  and  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  power  and  authority 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  swear  out  proc- 
ess and  to  arrest  and  take  into  custody,  with 
or  without  process,  any  person  who  may  vio- 
late any  of  such  provisions,  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  arrested  without  process  for 
a  violation  not  committed  In  the  presence 
of  some  one  of  the  aforesaid  persons.  When- 
ever any  arrest  Is  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  person  so  arrested  shall  be 
brought  forthwith  before  a  commissioner. 
Judge,  or  court  of  the  United  States  for 
examination  of  the  offenses  alleged  against 
him.  and  such  commissioner.  Judge  or  court 
shall  proceed  in  respect  thereto  as  authorized 
by  law  In  cases  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States. 

"  'Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  addlUon  to 
other  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing 
modifying,  or  In  any  manner  affecting  the 
provisions  of  such  laws." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  eflTect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Geo.  H.  Fallon, 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
John  C.  Kluczynski, 
Jim  Wright, 
William  C.  Cramer, 
William  H.  Harsha, 
John  C.  Kvnkel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Edmcnd  S.  Muskie, 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
F^ED  R.  Harris, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
George  Murphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2947)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order 
to  Improve  and  make  more  effective  certain 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act,  submit  the 
follo«-ing  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 
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The  Houae  amendment  struck  out  aU  of 
the  Senate  biU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommsids 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dlsapee- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  which  U  a  »ut)«tltute  for 
both  ibe  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
text  of  tHe  House  amendment,  and  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

Except  for  conforming  clerical  and  techni- 
cal changes,  the  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  subsUtute 
agreed    to  in  conference  are  noted  below. 

TTTLI    I 

House  Amendment 

Title  I  of  the  House  amendment  amends 
the  P-Kleral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
addlni?  to  It  a  new  title  containing  sections 
201  through  211  the  provisions  of  which 
are  hereafter  set  forth. 

The  purposes  of  this  new  title  II  Is  stated 
In  secuon  201  to  be  the  acceleration  of  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  programs 
through  preparaUon  and  development  of 
basin  pollution  control  and  abatement  plans 
and  through  the  establishment  of  addl- 
Uonal  incentives  to  encourage  waste  treat- 
ment consistent  with  quality  standards. 

Section  202  of  the  proposed  title  II  au- 
thorizes the  Governor  of  a  State  to  develop 
a  basin  plan  in  the  case  of  Intrastate  waters 
and  the  Governors  of  States  and  appropriate 
interstate  agencies  to  develop  a  basin  plan 
m  the  case  of  Interstate  waters  Certain 
speclflc-  requirements  for  majority  approval 
are  established  In  the  case  of  the  Ur)per 
Colorado  River  Basin  the  Columbia  Alver 
Basin,  and  the  Hudson  River  Basin. 

Section  203  of  the  proposed  Utle  II  pro- 
vides for  review  of  the  proposed  basin  plan 
after  Its  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and.  when  ap- 
Ijropr!..it«.  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  this 
revie-A-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
qulrpii  to  approve  the  plan  If  he  determines 
that  !t  win  adequately  and  effectively  main- 
tain the  waters  covered  by  It  at  a  level  of 
quality  established  by  the  applicable  water 
quality   standards. 

Section  204  of  the  proposed  title  n  pro- 
vides for  the  transmission  of  the  plan  by 
the  S<'cretary  of  the  Interior  to  Congress  for 
Its  approval  by  speclflc  statute. 

Section  306  of  the  proposed  title  11  au- 
thorizes grants  to  aid  in  flnancing  construc- 
tion of  ueatment  works  within  a  basin  after 
a  basin  plan  therefor  hAs  been  approved. 
The  basic  amount  of  the  grant  Is  40  percent, 
but  this  can  be  increased  to  50  percent  If  the 
State  agrees  to  pey  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  grants 
are  to  be  made  from  the  same  allocation.  A 
further  provision  of  this  section  prohibits 
duplication  of  grants,  except  supplementary 
i?rant«  under  the  Appalachla  Act  or  the 
Economic  Development  Act.  In  addition 
the  section  prohibits  a  grant  unless  the  treat- 
ment works  have  been  approved  by  the  appro- 
prlat.e  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
and  certified  as  entitled  to  priority  over  other 
projects 

Section  206  of  the  proposed  title  11  pro- 
hibits >ther  PWeral  grants  from  being  made 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  once  a  basin 
filan  has  been  approved  unless  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  SecreUry  the  works  for  which 
the  grant  la  to  be  made  confortr  to  the  basin 
plan 

Section  207  of  the  proposed  title  II  au- 
thorize* the  Secretary  to  niake  granu  of  up  to 
50  p'T  ent  of  the  admlnUtratlve  expenses  ol 
a  planning  agency  In  preparing  a  basin  plan 
In  the  case  of  intrastate  waters  this  plan- 
ning agency  must  be  an  agency  of  State 
government  In  the  case  of  Interstate  waters 
the  planning  agency  must  be  either  agencies 
of  State  government*  or  an  Interstate  agency. 


Section  208  of  the  proposed  title  II  au- 
thorlzea  the  detail  of  Federal  employees  to 
assist  a  State  or  Interstate  agency  In  the 
preparation  of  a  basin  plan 

Section  209  of  the  proposed  title  II  specif- 
ically provides  that  the  Tennessee  River  Val- 
ley Authority  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  are  planning  agencies  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  and  provides  that  beisln 
plans  prepared  by  them  are  to  be  submitted 
directly  by  them  to  Congress. 

Section  210  of  the  proposed  title  n  makes 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  applicable  to 
these  grants. 

Section  211  of  the  proposed  title  II  defines 
the  terms  'basin"  and  "construction"  for  the 
purposes  of  the  title 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  proposes  a  new 
title  I  In  place  of  both  the  title  I  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  title  I  contained 
in  the  House  amendment. 

Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  proposed  con- 
ference substitute  amends  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (c)  to  that  section. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (o  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  make  a  grant  to  pay 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  a  planning  agency  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  3  years  if  such  agency  provides  for 
adequate  representation  of  appropriate  State. 
Interstate,  local,  or  (when  appropriate)  In- 
ternational, interests  in  the  basin  or  portion 
thereof  Involved,  and  Is  capable  of  develop- 
ing an  effective,  comprehensive  water  quality 
control  and  abatement  plan  for  a  basin. 
This  grant  Is  to  be  made  only  up>on  request 
of  the  Governor  of  a  SUte.  or  a  majority  of 
the  Governors  when  more  than  one  State  Is 
Involved. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  this  new  subsection  (c) 
requires  a  planning  agency  receiving  a  grant 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  pollution  control 
and  abatement  plan  for  the  basin  (1)  which 
Is  consistent  with  any  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards  established  pursuant  to  cur- 
rent law  within  the  basin.  (2)  which  recom- 
mends such  treatment  works  and  sewer  sys- 
tems as  will  provide  the  most  effective  and 
economical  means  of  collecting,  storing, 
treating,  and  purifying  wastes.  (3)  which 
recommends  means  to  encourage  both  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  use  of  such  works  and 
systems.  (4)  which  recommends  mainte- 
nance and  Improvement  of  water  quality 
standards  within  the  basin  or  portion 
thereof,  and  (5)  which  recommends  methods 
of  adequately  flnancing  those  facilities  nec- 
essary to  Implement  the  plan. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  (c)  de- 
fines the  term  "basin"  to  Include  rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  streams,  coastal  waters, 
sounds,  estuaries,  bays,  lakes,  and  pKDrtlons 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  lands  drained  thereby. 
This  Is  the  same  definition  of  this  term  as  la 
contained  in  the  House  amendment. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
administrative  expenses  as  used  In  this  sub- 
section Includes  planning  expenses. 

TTTX«    II 

Research,  and  development 
House  Amendment 
Section  202  of  the  House  amendment 
makes  five  amendments  to  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The 
first  of  these  amendments  Includes  within 
the  scope  of  the  research  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  section  5  (11  research  with 
respect  to  pollution  resulting  from  the  dis- 
charge of  untreated  or  Inadequately  treated 
sewage  or  other  wastes  from  sewers  which 
carry  storm  water,  or  both  storm  waters  and 
sewage  or  other  wastes,  and  (2)  research 
into  the  temporary  use  of  new  or  Improved 
chemical  additives  which  provide  substan- 
tial Immediate  Improvement  to  existing 
treatment    processes 


The  second  of  these  amendments  adds  a 
new  subsection  (d)  to  section  5  authorizing 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration  for 
prevention  of  pollution  of  water  by  indus- 
try, including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  wastes.  No  grant  can  be 
made  for  more  than  $1  million  nor  be  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project, 
and  the  project  must  serve  a  useful  purpose 
In  the  development  or  demonstration  of  a 
method  for  preventing  pollution  which  has 
Industrywide  application. 

The  third  of  these  amendments  would  re- 
peal paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  the 
existing  law  which  Is  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  that  subtectlon  of 
not  more  than  (5  million  per  year  with  an 
overall  limitation  of  $26  million  to  carry  out 
the    subsection. 

The  foiu-th  of  these  amendments  adds  a 
new  subsection  (h)  to  section  5  requiring  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion In  the  estuaries  and  estuarlne  zones  of 
the    United    Stales. 

The  fifth  of  these  amendments  adds  a  new 
subsection  (I)  to  section  5  containing  an 
overall  limitation  on  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  carry  out  section  5  of  not 
to  exceed  $75  million  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal 

1967.  1968.  and  1969.  with  a  requirement 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  appropriation 
for  each  fiscal  year  must  be  expended  In 
carrying  out  research  on  Industry  pollution 
as  authorized  by  subsection   (d). 

Conference  Substitute 
Section  201(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute amends  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  in  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  States,  municipalities,  or  Intermu- 
nlclpal  or  Interstate  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  In  developing  projects  to  demon- 
strate new  or  Improved  methods  of  control- 
ling the  discharge  of  untreated  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage  or  other  wastes  from 
sewers  carrying  storm  water  or  both  storm 
water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  and  grants 
to  assist  In  developing  projects  to  demon- 
strate advanced  waste  treatment  and  water 
purification  methods  (including  temporary 
use  of  new  or  Improved  chemical  additives)  or 
new  or  Improved  methods  of  Joint  treat- 
ment systems  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes  and  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  reports,  plans,  and  specifications  In  con- 
nection therewith.  These  grants  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations:  (1)  the 
project  must  have  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  and  the  Secretary,  (2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  In  an  amount  exceeding  75 
percent  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
of  the  project,  and  (3)  no  grant  shall  be 
made  for  a  project  unless  It  will  serve  as  a 
useful  demonstration  for  a  purpose  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 6  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ecu  for  prevention  of  pollution  of  water  by 
Industry  including  the  treating  of  industrial 
waste.  These  grants  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  limitations:  (1)  no  grant  shall  be 
made  In  excess  of  $1  million;  (2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project;  and  (3)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  unless  It  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  In  developing  or  dem- 
onstrating a  new  or  improved  method  of 
treating  Industrial  wastes  or  otherwise  pre- 
venting pollution  by  Industry,  which  meth- 
od must  have  an  Industry-wide  application. 
Subectlon  (e)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 6  authorizes  for  fiscal  years  1966.  1967, 

1968.  and  1969.  $20  million  per  year  to  carry 
out  this  section.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  these  funds  shall  first  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  section  6(a)(1) 
(Storm  and  dual  sewer  systems  research)  and 
to  the  extent  not  needed  for  such  purposes 
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for  the  other  research  authorized  by  ihl." 
section.  For  fiscal  years  1967.  1968,  and  1969. 
$20  million  per  year  Is  authorized  for  proj- 
ects for  advanced  waste  treatment  and 
water  purification  or  new  or  Improved  meth- 
ods of  Joint  treatment  systems,  as  provided 
in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  re- 
vised section  6.  and  $20  million  per  fiscal 
year  Is  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1967. 
1968.  and  1969  for  research  on  Industrial 
pollution  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
the  revised  section  6. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  add  a  new  subsection 
(g)  requiring  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
effects  of  pollution  Including  sedimentation 
in  the  estuarlea  and  estuarine  zones  of  the 
United  States.  This  subsection  provides  for 
the  same  study  as  Is  contained  In  the  House 
amendment.  In  addition,  this  section  of  the 
conference  substitute  adds  to  such  section  5 
a  new  subsection  (h)  which  authorizes  not 
to  exceed  860  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  and 
166  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry  out 
section  5  (other  than  subsec.  (gi  which  con- 
t4lns  Its  owm  authorization  of  tl  million  per 
fiscal  year  through  fiscal  year  1969). 

Section  201(c)  amends  section  5(d)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  repeal 
paragraph  (2)  thereof  which  contains  a 
specific  limitation  on  appropriations  for  that 
subsection.  This  is  no  longer  necessary  In 
view  of  the  overall  limitation  provided  in  the 
new  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 
Cost  estimate  and  study 
Hotise  Amendment 

Section  203  of  the  House  amendment 
amends  section  6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  economic  impact  on  affected  imlts  of 
Government  of  the  cost  of  treatment  facil- 
ities, and  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
national  requirements  for,  and  the  cost  of, 
treating  waste  to  attain  such  water  quality 
standards  as  are  established  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  ap- 
plicable law.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
submit  this  estimate  and  study  for  the  3-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1968,  to  Congress 
by  January  10,  1968,  and  to  update  the  study 
each  year  thereafter  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  ( 1 )  the  need  for  addi- 
tional trained  State  and  local  personnel  to 
carry  out  water  pollution  control  programs 
and  (2)  means  of  using  existing  Federal 
training  programs  to  train  such  personnel. 
This  report  Is  to  be  given  to  the  President 
:'nd  Congress  not  later  than  July  1.  1967. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section  210  of  the  conference  substitute 
amendsthe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Kct  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  16  which 
would  require  the  same  studies  as  are  re- 
quired by  section  203  of  the  Hou.ce  amend- 
ment except  that  the  House  amendment 
requires  the  study  for  a  3-year  period  begin- 
•'ilng  July  1,  1968,  and  the  conference  substi- 
tute requires  It  for  a  5-year  period  beginning 
on  that  date,  and  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  study  for  the  purpose  of  informa- 
tion for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1967.  and  the  conference  substitute  requires 
It  With  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1968. 

G^aifj  for  water  pollution  control  programs 
House  Amendment 

Section  204  of  the  House  amendment  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  grants  for  wa- 
ter pollution  control  programs  authorized  by 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  from  85  to  »10  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  auth*- 


Izes  $10  million  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969. 

Conference  Substitute 
Section  202(a)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute Increases  the  authorizations  for  grants 
for  water  pollution  control  prograftis  author- 
ized by  section  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  from  $5  to  $10  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
authorizes  910  million  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year  to  and  Including 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

In  addition,  subsection  (b)  of  section  202 
of  the  conference  substitute  amends  section 
7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  Include  specifically  the  training  of 
personnel  of  public  agencies  as  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  grants  authorized  by 
that  section  may  be  used. 

Limitation  on  grants  for  construction 
House  Amendment 

Section  205  of  the  House  amendment 
amends  subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  and  Control  Act  by 
increasing  the  existing  dollar  limitations  on 
construction  grants  from  $1.2  million  and 
$4.8  million  to  $2.4  million  and  $9.6  million. 
respectively.  It  makes  a  confornung  amend- 
ment to  this  subsection  by  striking  out 
clause  (2)(B)  which  Is  required  as  a  result 
of  the  amendment  made  to  subsection  (d) 
of  section  8  by  section  206  of  the  House 
amendment.  It  further  amends  subsection 
(b)  of  section  8  by  providing  that  the  30- 
percent  limitation  on  construction  grants 
shall  be  Increased  to  40  percent  and  the  dol- 
lar limitation  be  made  inapplicable  in  the 
case  of  a  specific  allocation  if  the  State  agrees 
to  pay  at  least  30  percent  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  of  all  projects  for  which 
Federal  grants  are  made  from  that  allocation. 
These  amendments  are  to  take  effect  July  1. 
1966. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section  203  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral grants  under  section  8  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  limitations:  No  grants  shall 
be  made  (1)  unless  the  project  Is  approved 
by  appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  and  by  the  Secretary  and  Is  In- 
cluded In  a  comprehensive  program  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  act  ithis  requirement 
Is  contained  In  existing  law):  (2)  In  an 
amount  exceeding  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  of  the  project  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  i  the  dollar  limi- 
tations In  existing  law  are  deleted):  (31 
unless  the  grantee  agrees  to  pay  Uie  remain- 
ing cost  (this  Is  a  provision  of  existing  law): 

(4)  until  the  applicant  has  made  provision 
for  assuring  proper  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  treatment  works  after  construc- 
tion ( this  Is  a  condition  of  existing  law  i :  and 

(5)  unless  the  project  conforms  to  the  State 
plan  submitted  In  accordance  with  section  7 
and  has  been  certlt:ed  by  the  ."t^tate  water  p>ol- 
lution  control  agency  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projects  i  this  provision  Is 
the  same  as  existing  law  i .  Tlie  30-percent 
limitation  Imposed  by  clause  1 2 )  shall  be 
Increased  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  In  the 
case  of  grants  made  from  funds  allocated  to 
a  State  If  the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
cost  of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  grants 
are  to  be  made  from  that  allocation.  The  30- 
percent  limitation  shall  be  Increased  to  a 
maximum  of  50  percent  in  the  case  of  grants 
made  from  funds  allocated  to  the  State  if 
the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  of  all 
projects  for  which  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
made  from  that  allocation  and  If  enforceable 
water  quality  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  waters  Into  which  the  project 
discharges,  In  accordance  with  section  10(o) 


of  the  act  In  the  case  of  Interstate  waters, 
and  under  State  law  In  the  case  of  Intrastate 
waters. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  adequacy  of 
enforceable  water  quality  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State  for  Intrastate  waters  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  made  to  section  8ib)  by 
section  204  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
to  take  effect  July  1,  1967. 

Authorization   for   construction   grants 
House   Amendment 

Section  206  of  the  House  amendment 
amends  subsection  (d)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  strik- 
ing out  the  requirement  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  first  $100  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1965,  shall  be  used  for  grants  In  municipali- 
ties of  125,000  population  or  under.  This 
section  further  amends  subsection  (d)  of 
section  8  by  authorizing  $300  million  for 
construction  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968.  $400 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $650  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $950  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section  205  of  the  conference  substitute 
retains  the  requirement  In  section  8(d)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  first  $100  million 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  1965,  shall  be  tised  for  grants 
In  municipalities  of  125,000  population  or 
under.  Section  8(d)  is  amended  to  authorize 
$450  million  for  construction  grants  for  fiscal 
1968,  $700  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $1,250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  represents  an  Increase  of  $1,100  mil- 
lion over  the  total 'amount  authorized  for 
this  purpose  In  the  House  amendment  for 
4  fiscal  years  and  a  decrease  of  $2,450  million 
under  the  total  amount  so  authorized  in  the 
Senate  bill  for  5  fiscal  years. 

Reimbursement 
House  Amendment 
Section  207  of  the  House  amendment  adds 
a  new  subsection  (h)  to  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This 
new  subsection  (h)  provides  that  If  before 
construction  of  a  treatment  works  the  Sec- 
retary approves  the  project  and  the  State, 
local,  or  Interstate  agency  thereafter  con- 
structs It  and  submits  an  application  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  for  a  grant,  the  Secretary 
upon  his  approval  of  the  application  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  for  such  project  to 
be  paid  from  future  appropriations.  No  such 
grant  shall  be  made  unless  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  complied  with  to  the 
same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as 
though  this  were  a  grant  for  future  con- 
struction and  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  exceeding  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  under  this  section 
for  future  construction  of  the  project. 
Neither  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Secre- 
tary nor  the  making  of  a  grant  to  be  paid 
from  future  appropriations  Is  to  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  commitment  or  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
funds  to  make  or  pay  any  grant.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  provision  Is  made  retroactive 
to  any  project  the  construction  of  which  Is 
Initiated  after  June  30.  1966. 

Conference  Substitute 
Section  204  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  8(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  any  project  on  which  construction 
was  initiated  after  June  30.  1966.  which  was 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  and  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8  but  which  was  constructed  without 
Federal  financial  assistance,  the  allotments 
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for  cunatructlon  grants  for  any  fiscal  year 
endin,?  b«fore  July  1,  1971.  shall  also  b« 
availti&le  to  make  payments  for  relmburse- 
men;  of  State  or  local  funds  used  for  that 
projec'.  before  July  1.  1971,  to  the  extent  that 
financial  assistance  could  have  been  pro- 
vldetl  under  section  8  If  the  project  had  been 
approved  pursuant  to  section  8  and  adequate 
fundi  had  been  available  to  make  a  grant  for 
the  p.-M]ect  In  the  case  of  a  project  on  which 
constnactlon  was  Initiated  after  June  30. 
1968  ^nd  which  was  constructed  with  finan- 
cial ^.sslstance  pursuant  to  section  8  but  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  was  a  lesser  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  than  was 
allowable  pursuant  to  section  8.  slich  allot- 
men'x  shall  also  be  available  for  payments 
and  reimbursement  of  State  or  local  fu.ids 
used  r  >r  such  project  before  July  1,  1971.  to 
the  extent  that  assistance  could  have  been 
provided  under  this  section  If  adequate  funds 
had  been  available.  Neither  a  finding  by  the 
Secre'-ary  that  a  project  meets  the  requlre- 
raenw  of  this  section  nor  any  other  provlsli.n 
of  section  8(c)  Ls  to  be  construed  to  consti- 
tute a  commitment  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  funds  or  to  make  or 
pay  any  scrant  for  such  project 

In  '  h  ■■  u-.'-  't  projects  commenced  after 
June  ill  '.  rtfi''  which  were  constructed  with 
asBlstAii  f  :  -sLiant  to  section  8  but  which 
asslatH:  ■-■  w  i.-i  *  lesser  percent  of  the  cost 
than  -i.;  Aioie  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
confer-"*"!!  intend  that  reimbursement  of 
am'>U!.-..-(  -ihull  be  subject  to  the  UmltatUns 
of  Iriw  .  -fTect  at  the  time  the  project  Is 
inltiA'*"-: 

The  -•  :,Vr-t-^  do  not  Intand  tocrwkte  a '>re- 
ferreil  .laaa  of  projects  that  would  be  entitled 
to  re;rnbur»ement  at  these  higher  percent- 
ages  provided  in   the  conference  substitute. 

K'-;  irrcement  measum  againtt  pollution 
House  Amendment 

Section  a06  of  the  Hovise  amendment 
ame.-.iis  subsection  (f)  of  section  10  of  the 
Fede.'  w  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  re- 
quire '.he  hearing  board  to  give  every  person 
contributing  to  the  alleged  pollution  or  af- 
fected by  It  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  his  views  to  the  bo»rd.  In  atdl- 
tlon.  this  subsection  Is  amended  to  proMde 
that  IP.  connection  with  any  hearing  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require  any  person 
whose  aileged  activities  rerult  In  dlscbaiges 
causing  or  contributing  to  water  pollution 
to  file  a  report  furnishing  such  Information 
as  m.^v  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the  char- 
acter kind,  and  quality  of  the  discharges  iind 
the  use  of  faculties  or  other  means  to  prevent 
or  reduce  tiii-h  '\\<u-h'Kr^'-«  by  the  person  filing 
the  rer>-  r'  .s  .-,'■,  •  shall  be  required  to 
dlvxil^e  -..-t.;-  *-  r-tji  or  secret  processes. 
Failure  u  •>..-  i  —  >>rt  after  30  days"  notice 
shall  be  i..u._i„j.i.e  sy  a  civil  penalty  of  ♦100 
per  day 

Conference  Substltut* 

Section  307  of  the  conference  stUistltute 
ameiiJs  section  10(d)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated to  provide  that  it  shall  be  the  respon- 
ilblUty  of  the  chairman  of  the  oonferenoc 
to  K've  every  person  contributing  to  the 
aliened  pollution  or  affected  by  It  an  oppor- 
tuiuty  to  make  a  full  statement  of  his  views 
to  the  conference  There  was  no  comparable 
prr>vt.'«i<.>a  In  the  House  amendment. 

It  js  the  understanding  of  the  confe:-ees 
that  tne  chairman  of  a  conference  calleci  In 
connection  with  water  pollution  control  or 
abatement  may  require  the  statements  of 
the  p«T»<'t.a  contributing  to  or  affected  by 
the  al.ei^ed  pollution  to  be  filed  with  the 
conferet.oe  in  writing  rather  than  being 
given   Tn.'-y  In  every  Instance. 

Section  308  of  the  conference  substitute 
amend."!  section  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  add  a  new  subsection 
(k)  to  that  section.  Paragraph  il)  of  tJiu 
new    1  :^»ectlon    (k)    provides    that    at   the 


request  of  a  majority  of  the  conferees  In  any 
conference  called  under  section  10  the  Secre- 
tary la  authorized  to  request  any  person 
whose  alleged  activities  result  In  dischargee 
causing  or  contributing  to  water  pollution, 
to  file  with  him  a  report  (In  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations) 
based  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such  in- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  requested  as 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  such 
dischargee  and  the  use  of  facilities  or  other 
meatu  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges 
by  the  person  filing  the  report.  No  one  Is 
to  be  required  In  such  report  to  divulge 
trade  secrets  or  secret  processes,  and  all 
information  reported  Is  to  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purposes  of  section  1906 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  (k) 
provides  that  If  a  person  required  to  file  a 
report  shall  fall  to  do  so  within  the  time 
fixed  by  regulations  for  filing  It  and  he  con- 
tinues to  fall  to  do  so  for  30  days  after  no- 
tice of  his  default  such  person  may.  by  order 
of  a  majority  of  the  conferees,  be  subject 
to  a  forfeiture  of  •lOO  per  day  for  each  day 
such  failure  continues  Such  forfeiture  Is 
recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  In 
any  district  In  which  he  does  btislness.  The 
Secretary  on  application  may  remit  or  miti- 
gate any  such  forfeiture.  It  Is  established 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  US.  attorneys  to 
prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  forfeitures. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
nothing  in  this  new  subsection  (k)  shall  be 
construed  to  require  any  person  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  conference  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  do  so.  If.  however,  he  agrees  to  file  such 
a  report  and  thereafter  falls  to  do  so.  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  In 
paragraph    (2)    of  such  subsection. 

Section  208(b)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute amends  section  10(f)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoIlt;tlon  Control  Act  In  the  same 
manner  as  Is  provided  In  section  208  of  the 
House  amendment. 

Definitions 
House  Amendment 

Section  200  of  ths  House  amendment 
amends  the  definition  of  "municipality"  con- 
tained in  secUon  13if)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  that  for 
the  purposes  of  such  act  that  term  shall  In- 
clude "an  Indian  tribe  or  an  authorised  In- 
dian tribal  organization." 

Conference  Substitute 
Section  209  of  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  section  309  of  the  House 
amendment.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  amendment  to  the  definition 
of  municipality  shall  be  applicable  to  Indians 
on  State  as  well  as  Federal  reservations 

Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924 
House  Amendment 

SecUon  310  of  the  House  amendment 
makes  two  amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act.   1924 

The  first  of  these  substitutes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
as  the  Federal  officer  responsible  for  admin- 
istering  the   Act. 

TTie  second  of  these  amendments  makes 
certain  technical  changes  In  section  7  of  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924.  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  utilize  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  to 
authorize  certain  persons  employed  by  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  officers  of  the  customs  and  Coast 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  to  arrest  any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Conference  Substitute 

Section  211  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  the  OU  Pollution  Act.  1924.  to  make 
the  following  changes  In  that  law. 


(1)  In  section  (3)  the  term  "discharge" 
Is  defined  to  mean  any  grossly  negligent,  or 
willful  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pouring, 
emitting,  or  emptying  of  oil.  the  term  "nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States"  Is  de- 
fined to  mean  all  portions  of  the  seas  within 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  all  Inland  waters  navigable  in 
fact,  and  the  term  ""Secretary'"  la  defined  to 
mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  Section  3  is  amended  to  provide  that 
except  In  case  of  an  emergency  Imperiling 
life  or  property  or  unavoidable  accidents,  col- 
llBlon,  or  stranding,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
permitted  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge  or  fjermlt  the  discharge  from  any 
boat  or  vessel  of  oil  by  any  method,  meana, 
or  manner  Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  adjoining  shore- 
lines of  the  United  States.  Any  person  so 
discharging  or  permitting  the  discharge  of 
oil  shall  remove  It  from  the  waters  and  shore- 
lines Immediately.  If  such  person  falls  to  do 
so  the  Secretary  may  remove  the  oil,  arrange 
for  Its  removal  and  in  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties described  In  section  4.  such  person  shall 
be  liable  for  all  costs  and  expenses  reason- 
ably Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  so  doing. 
These  costs  and  expenses  constitute  a  lien 
on  the  boat  or  vessel  recoverable  In  proceed- 
ings by  libel  in  rem.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  preacrlbe  regulations  permitting 
the  discharge  of  oil  so  as  not  to  be  deleterious 
to  health,  marine  life,  a  menace  to  naviga- 
tion, or  dangerous  to  persons  or  property  en- 
gaged In  commerce  on  navigable  waters,  as 
well  as  regulations  relating  to  the  removal 
or  cost  of  removal,  or  both,  of  oil  from  the 
navigable  waters  and  adjoining  shorelines  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  Section  4  provides  that  a  person  who 
violates  section  3(a)  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $2,500  or  Imprisonment 
not  exceeding  1  year,  or  both,  and  any  boat 
or  vessel  except  one  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States,  from  which  oil  is  dis- 
charged In  violation  of  section  3(a)  Is  to  be 
liable  for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
Clearance  from  port  for  a  boat  or  vessel  liable 
for  this  penalty  may  be  withheld  until  the 
penalty  Is  paid,  and  such  penalty  is  a  lien  on 
such  boat  or  vessel  recoverable  In  proceedings 
by  libel  In  rem. 

(4)  Section  5,  except  for  technical  amend- 
ments. Is  the  same  as  existing  law.  and  would 
permit  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  li- 
cense of  a  master  or  other  officer  of  a  vessel 
found  violating  section  3  of  the  act. 

(5)  SecUon  6  Is  amended  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
utilize  certain  persons  employed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  or  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
to  authorize  certain  persons  employed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  officers  of  the  customs  and  Coast 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  to  arrest  persons 
violating  the  act. 

(8)  SecUon  7  provides  that  the  OU  Pollu- 
tion Act,  1924,  Is  In  addition  to  other  laws 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  repealing,  modifying. 
or  In  any  manner  affecUng  the  provisions  of 
such  laws. 

fncentire  study 
House  Amendment 

SecUon  311  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  methods  for  providing  incentives  to  assist 
in  constructing  facilities  and  works  by  indus- 
try to  reduce  or  abate  water  poUuUon,  In- 
cluding possible  us*  of  tax  incenUves.  In 
making  this  study  he  Is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  well  a* 
other   department   and    agency  heads      The 
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-eport  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  on  this 
-ludy  not  later  than  January  30.  1968. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section  210  of  the  conference  substitute 
lunends  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
ACT  to  add  thereto  a  new  section  18  requiring 
the  same  Investigation  and  study  as  is  re- 
quired by  section  211  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Investigation  of  pollution  from  watercraft 
House  Amendment 

Section  212  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  of  pollution  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
ihe  United  States  from  litter  and  sewage 
:rom  watercraft  using  such  waters  and  meth- 
ds  of  abating  this  pollution.  This  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1.  1967. 

Conference  Subetltute 
Section  210  of  the  conference  substitute 
.aiends  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
,\ct  by  adding  a  new  section  17  thereto  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  poUu- 
Uon  of  all  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  from  Utter  and  sewage  from  water- 
aafc  using  such  waters  and  methods  or  abat- 
ing such  poliutlon.  This  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  July  1, 
;967. 

Pollution  Affecting  Foreign  Countries 
Section  206  of  the  conference  substitute 
idds  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  section  10(d)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  provides  that  whenever  the  Secretary, 
upon  receipt  of  certain  Information  from  an 
International  agency,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  pollution  endangering  the  health  and 
welfare  of  persons  In  a  foreign  country  la 
occurring,  and  Is  requested  to  abate  such 
pollution  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  give 
notice  to  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  originate  and  to  the  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency  Involved,  If 
my,  and  to  call  a  conference  if  he  believes 
8uch  pollution  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
ictlon.  The  foreign  country  adversely  af- 
:ected  shall  be  invited  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  attend  and  participate  and  Is 
given  the  right  of  a  State  pulUitlon  control 
agency.  This  paragraph  Is  to  apply  only  to 
a  foreign  country  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  given  the  United  States  essentially 
the  same  rights  with  respect  to  prevention 
»nd  control  of  water  pollution  as  is  given 
that  country  by  this  paragraph.  Neither 
the  1909  boundary  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  nor  the  water  utilization 
treaty  of  1944  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  Is  modified,  amended,  repealed,  or 
otherwise  affected  as  a  result  of  this  para- 
graph. 

House   Amendment 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  such 
provision. 

Geo.  H.  Paixon. 
John  A.  Blatnik. 
RoBEBT  E,  Jones. 
John   C.   Kluczynski, 
JjM  Wright, 
Waj,iAS4  C.  Cramer, 
WtLXIAM    C.   Harsha, 
John  C.  Kunkel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
ine  conference  report  on  the  bill 
'8.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
i'ouuuon  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve 


and  make  more  eCfective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  privileged  to  report  back  to 
the  House  today  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  "Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,"  S.  2947.  This  House  unan- 
imously passed  legislation  c-overing  the 
field  of  water  pollution  several  weeks 
ago.  As  a  result  of  amicable  and  far- 
reaching  meetings  with  conferees  of  the 
other  body  we  come  before  you  today 
with  a  conference  report  which  has  the 
imanimous  support  of  all  Members  of  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
in  both  bodies. 

This  is  a  forward-looking  and  far- 
reaching  piece  of  legislation  we  present 
for  your  approval  today,  it  moves  the 
fight  against  the  pollution  of  all  of  our 
Nation's  waters  forward  on  a  proper  and 
intelligently  escalated  scale.  As  the 
New  York  Times  said  "it  is  a  good  piece 
of  legislation."  I  strongly  recommend 
the  approval  of  this  conference  report. 

1  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  my  fellow  conferees  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle;  to  our  distinguished  chairman. 
another  fighter  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Fallon]  ;  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  water  pollution  and 
a  man  who  has  traveled  all  sections  of 
this  country  In  an  effort  to  help  clean  up 
our  waters,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones];  another  outstanding  ad- 
vocate in  the  field  of  water  pollution,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Klcczyn- 
SKi],  and  finally  a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed mightily  over  the  years  to  the 
drive  for  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
Federal  program  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  as  well  as  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  and  his  associates, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  H.^RSHA]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  KUNKEL]. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence report  are  as  follows:  This  report 
authorizes  $3.4  billion  for  construction 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  plants  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971 :  S450 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  $700  million 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $1,250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $1,100  million  over  the  total  amoimt 
originally  authorized  by  the  House  for  4 
fiscal  years  and  a  decrease  of  some  $2,450 
million  in  the  original  version  of  the 
other  body  for  5  fiscal  years.  Under  the 
conference  report  the  dollar  limitation 
on  individual  grants  and  combined 
grants  Is  done  ftway  with  and  in  all  cases 
the  amount  authorized  for  a  Federal 
share  for  a  single  project  or  a  combined 
one  is  30  percent  of  the  total  cost.    In 


addition  thereto  we  continue  under  the 
conference  report  we  present  today  to 
make  every  effort  to  make  the  State  a 
partner  in  the  program  as  was  first 
brought  about  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  when  it  reported  last  year's 
water  pollution  bill.  If  a  State  agrees  to 
match  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  an 
individual  or  combined  project,  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  increased  to  40  percent  and 
the  municipal  share,  in  turn,  becomes  30 
percent.  We  thus  have  a  Federal-State- 
munlcipal  partnership.  Further,  if  a 
State  will  match  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  an  individual  or  combined  project 
and  agrees  to  establish  intrastate  stand- 
ards covering  streams  flowing  wholly 
within  its  boundaries  tmder  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  or  a  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  board  and  not  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  Federal  agency,  then  in  that 
case  the  Federal  share  of  an  indi\-idual  or 
combined  project  becomes  50  percent 
and  the  local  share  is  25  percent.  This, 
we  believe,  is  another  move  forward  to 
bring  about  a  working  combination  so 
that  all  levels  of  government  throughout 
this  great  country  can  participate  in  this 
major  effort  to  clean  up  our  waters. 

The  report  before  you  also  contains  for 
the  first  time  language  to  allow  grants  to 
be  made  to  industry  for  research  in  the 
fields  of  water  pollution. 

It  contains  as  well  a  section  somewhat 
similar  to  language  now  contained  in 
Federal  aid  highway  legislation  covering 
reimbursement.  This  section  would  do 
the  following: 

Section  204  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute amends  section  8(c»  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  any  project  on 
which  construction  was  initiated  after 
June  30,  1966,  which  was  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  which  the  Secretary  finds 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  8  but 
which  was  constructed  without  Federal 
financial  assistance,  the  allotments  for 
construction  grants  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1971.  shall  also  be 
available  to  make  payments  for  reim- 
bursement of  State  or  local  funds  used 
for  that  project  before  July  1.  1971,  to  the 
extent  that  financial  assistance  could 
have  been  provided  under  section  8  if  the 
project  had  been  approved  pursuaiit  to 
section  8  and  adequate  funds  had  been 
available  to  make  a  grant  for  the  project, 
In  the  case  of  a  project  on  which  con- 
struction was  initiated  after  June  30. 
1966.  and  which  was  constructed  with 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
8  but  the  amount  of  such  assistance  was 
a  les-ser  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion than  was  allowable  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8,  such  allotments  shall  also  be 
available  for  payments  and  reimburse- 
ment of  State  or  local  funds  used  for  such 
project  before  July  1.  1971.  to  the  extent 
that  assistance  could  have  been  provided 
under  this  section  if  adequate  funds  had 
been  available.  Neither  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  project  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  nor  any  other 
provision  of  section  S'Ci  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  a  commitment  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide funds  or  to  make  or  to  pay  any  grant 
for  such  project. 


he  adoption  of 
)n   S.   2947    thfl 
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In  the  case  of  projects  commenced 
after  June  30.  1966,  which  were  con- 
structed with  assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  but  which  assistance  was  a  lesser 
percent  of  the  cost  than  allowable  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  conferees  In- 
tend that  reimbursement  of  amouits 
sna..  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of  law 
in  fflect  at  the  time  the  project  is 
lnu;.it,ed. 

1  ne  conferees  do  not  intend  to  create  a 
preferred  class  of  projects  that  would  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  at  these  higiier 
percentages  provided  In  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  conference  report  adds  a  new  s?c- 
tlon  16  to  the  Federal  Water  PoUut  on 
Control  Act  to  require  the  Secretai7  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  detailed  estimite 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  a  compre- 
ht'[.>ive  study  of  the  economic  impact  on 
affti  ted  units  of  Government  of  the  cost 
of  treatment  facilities,  and  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  national  require- 
ments for.  and  the  cost  of,  treating  waste 
to  attain  such  water  quality  standards  as 
are  fstabllshed  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  appli- 
cable law 

Section  210  of  the  conference  report 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  methods  for  providing 
Incentives  to  assist  in  constructing  fa<  111- 
tles  and  works  by  Industry  to  reduc<  or 
abate  water  pollution,  including  possible 
use  of  ta.\  Incentives.  In  making  this 
study  he  is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Secr^nary  of  the  Treasury  as  well  as 
othf>r  department  and  agency  heads 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  this  study  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary JO. 1968 

It  contains  needed  and  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
strer.;^thening  that  section  Insofar  as 
the  spillage  of  oil  from  vessels  In  our 
Nation's  waters  are  concerned  and  at  the 
same  time  transfers  this  Jur'sdlctlon  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  House  md 
Senate  conferees  contains  a  "Clean 
Watt-rs  Restoration"  title  This  Is  the 
same  title  as  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration except  that  the  word  "rlvi'rs " 
was  changed  to  "waters  "  to  provide  for 
those  towns  and  cities  which  might  He 
on  the  coastlines  of  the  oceans,  the  gull, 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  which  might  not 
normally  be  considered  to  be  within  a 
specific  river  basin 

The  conferees  adopted  the  principles 
contained  In  the  administration  bill 
which  provided  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and 
abat'^mer  t  plan  for  a  basin,  coastal  area. 
estuarv  .nlet,  and  so  forth  It  Includes 
thos»-  pr Mvi.sions  contemplated  In  the  ad- 
min Lstrntion  proposal  whereby  the  c<im- 
prehpr  sivp  plan  would  be  consistent  vlth 
any  Applicable  Aater  quality  standaixls: 
would  recommend  such  works  as  wculd 
provide-  the  mast  effective  means  of  treat- 
ment: rt»tx5mmends  both  municipal  and 
Indu.strial  i.sf  3f  such  works  would  rec- 
ommend maintenance  and  Improvements 
of  wat*>r  quaiitv  ^tar^.dard-s  within  the 
basin  and  rneth'Xi.s  of  adequal-ely  financ- 
ing thi*s<"  f rirll;tlt'.s 


To  achieve  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  plan  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  Secretary  could  assist  If  requested 
by  a  Governor  or  Governors  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  States  of  the  development  of  such 
a  plan  up  to  a  total  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  these  expenses  for  a  planning 
agency  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 
This  will,  of  course,  encourage  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  affected  to 
do  their  utmost  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  plans  for  clean 
waters.  In  this  sense  the  establishment 
of  clean  waters  is  the  end  goal  of  both 
the  administration  concept  and  the  bill 
SIS  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 

Finally  let  me  point  out  the  following. 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  existing  contract  authority  which  Is 
now  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  m  various  sections  of  the  law 
dealing  with  research  in  the  fields  of 
water  pollution  should  be  continued. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  presently  gives  the  Sec- 
retary a  very  broad  authority  In  con- 
ducting research  for  various  pur[>o&es. 
including  but  not  limited  to,  research  on 
separate  and  combined  sewers,  on  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment,  and  on  indus- 
trial wastes  He  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct this  research  directly  and  by  grant, 
contract,  agreement  or  otherwise,  with 
public  and  private  authorities,  agencies 
and  Institutions  as  well  as  Individuals 
This  authority,  particularly  as  to  con- 
ducting research  by  contract,  encom- 
passes authority  to  conduct  research  for 
which  grants  are  specifically  authorized 
In  section  6.  and  the  $20  million  per 
fiscal  year  which  is  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 6ie)  (1>  Is  by  the  phrase  '"including 
contracts"  In  that  subsection  made  spe- 
cifically available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting this  research  by  contract 

This  Is  a  worthwhile  conference  re- 
port. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  too  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  In  recent 
years  In  relation  to  cleaning  up  the 
streams  throughout  America  I  think 
the  tools  are  here  along  with  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965  for  even- 
tually cleaning  up  all  of  the  streams  In 
this  Nation  I  think  tremendous  head- 
way legislatively  is  being  made,  and  this 
bill  will  provide  the  needed  incentive  to 
the  States  to  participate  In  the  program, 
which  has  been  an  objective  of  many 
members  of  the  committee  for  some  time 
to  provide  an  Incentive  to  the  local  com- 
munities to  build  treatment  plants  and 
the  States  to  come  In  with  matching 
State  funds. 

This  is  a  concept  that  I  think  will  re- 
sult In  a  true  partnership  approach  to 
this  problem,  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government*  Only  with  all  levels  of 
government  f)artlclpatlng  can  the  pro- 
gram be  a  success  This  has  been  much 
needed  for  some  time. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  on  S.  2947.  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
because  I  think  It  is  a  fair  compromise 
between  the  House-passed  and  the 
Senate-passed  versions  of  the  legislation 
and  because  I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
House  In  many  ways.  If  not  In  most,  was 
able  to  retain  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation which  it  felt  essential  throughout 
the  full  and  free  discussions  In  the  con- 
ference committee  on  this  bill.  I  am 
confident  that  the  provisions  of  S.  2947. 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, will  Improve  and  make  more  ef- 
fective certain  programs  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended. 

BASINWIOC    PLANNING    PBOVISIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  basinwide  planning 
agencies  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  proposal  made  earlier  this  year 
by  the  administration. 

Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  proposed 
substitute  amends  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  <c)  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  a  grant  to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  administrative  expenses  of  a  basin- 
wide  planning  agency  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  3  years  If  such  agency  provides 
for  adequate  representation  of  appro- 
priate State,  interstate,  local,  or,  when 
appropriate,  international  Interests  In 
the  basin  or  portion  thereof  Involved,  and 
If  It  Is  capable  of  developing  an  effective, 
comprehensive  water  quality  control 
and  abatement  plan  for  the  basin  This 
grant  Is  to  be  made  only  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ooveriaor  of  a  State  or  a 
majority  of  the  Governors  when  more 
than  one  State  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Intent  of  the  House  that 
the  State  and  local  bodies  not  only 
should  but  must  be  brought  Into  the 
water  pollution  control  program  to  the 
fullest  extent  If  the  nationwide  effort  Is 
to  be  successful.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  body  has  not  always  sought  to 
bring  non-Federal  entities  fully  Into  the 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement 
program.  The  House  position  was  fur- 
ther upheld  by  retaining  provisions  that 
the  grant  is  to  be  made  only,  and  I  re- 
peat only,  upon  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  or  a  majority  of  the 
Governors  when  more  than  one  State  is 
Involved. 

RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conferees  were  able 
to  agree  upon  provisions  expanding  the 
research  and  development  authority  of 
the  existing  law.  The  Intent  of  the 
House  that  Industries  should  be  brought 
Into  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram under  the  Federal  act  has  been  re- 
tained. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  States,  municipalities, 
or  Intermuniclpal  or  Interstate  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  develop- 
ing projects  to  demonstrate  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  controlling  the  dis- 
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CONGRJESSION  \I    KICORI)       HOrSE 


October  17,  1966 


Pnii T  amena  tne  Federal  Water     share  for  a  single  project  or  a  combined 

t^oiiuucn  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve     one  is  30  percent  of  the  total  cost.    In 


vide  funds  or  to  make  or  to  pay  any  grant 
for  such  project. 


October  17,  1966 
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charge  of  untreated  or  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  of  other  wastes  from 
sewers  carrj'lng  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 
The  conference  substitute  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  those 
entitles  to  assist  In  developing  projects 
ro  demonstrate  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment and  water  purification  methods, 
Ir.cludlng  temporary  use  of  new  or  im- 
proved chemical  additives,  or  new  or  Im- 
proved methods  of  joint  treatment  sys- 
tems for  municipal  and  industrial  wastes 
and  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
reports,  plans,  and  specifications  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

These  grants  are  subject  to  limitations 
that  the  project  must  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies  and  the  Sec- 
retary, that  no  grant  shall  be  made  In 
an  amount  exceeding  75  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  of  the  project, 
and  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  a 
project  unless  It  will  serve  as  a  useful 
demonstration  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
!n  this  section. 
The  conference  substitute  subsection 
bi  of  the  proposed  new  section  6  brings 
nto  focus  the  Industrial  problems  asso- 
rted with  water  pollution  control  by 
luthorizing  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  prevention  of  pollution  of  water  by 
industry  including  the  treatins:  of  indus- 
trial waste.  These  grants  shall  be  sub- 
ect  to  limitations  that  no  grant  shall 
be  made  In  excess  of  Si  million,  that  no 
crant  shall  be  made  for  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and 
that  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  unless  it  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  developing  or  demonstrating  a 
new  or  improved  method  of  treating  in- 
dustrial wastes  or  otherwise  preventing 
pollution  by  Industry,  which  method 
must  have  Industrywide  application. 
The  provisions  of  this  portion  of  the 
conference  substitute  are  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  House-passed  version,  and 
they  clearly  reflect  the  intent  of  the 
House  that  the  industries  be  brouKht  into 
the  research  and  development  program 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  posi- 
tive results  in  the  near  future. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  presently  gives  the  Sec- 
retary a  very  broad  authority  in  con- 
ducting research  for  \arious  purposes. 
Including  but  not  limited  to.  research 
on  separate  and  combined  sewers,  on  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment,  and  on  indus- 
tnal  wastes.  He  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct this  research  directly  and  by  grant, 
contract,  agreement,  or  otherwise,  with 
public  and  private  authorities,  agencies, 
and  institutions  as  well  as  individuals. 
This  authority,  particularly  as  to  con- 
ducting research  by  contract,  encom- 
passes authority  to  conduct  re.-^earch  for 
which  grants  are  specifically  authorized 
In  section  6.  and  the  $20  million  per  fis- 
cal year  which  Is  authorized  in  section 
*'ei(l)  is  by  the  phrase  '"including  con- 
tracts" in  that  subsection  made  specifi- 
cally available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting this  research  by  contract. 

I  think  that  each  Member  can  clearly 
ascertain  that  the  House  position  that 
additional  research  and  development  is 


needed  in  this  field,  that  the  industries 
should  be  brought  into  the  research  pro- 
gram, and  that  these  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  should  contribute  to- 
ward the  control  of  water  pollution  in  as 
eflfective  a  way  as  possible  has  been  up- 
held. 

GRANTS     FOR      THE     CONSTRUCTION      OF     SEWAGE 
TREATMENT    WORKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  which  the  con- 
ference committee  agreed  upon  with  re- 
spect to  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works  and  other  water  pollution  control 
programs  are  not  those  which  tlie  House 
passed.  However,  they  are  far  below  the 
Senate-passed  authorization  levels. 

I  personally  think,  and  I  believe  the 
record  bears  me  out  on  this,  that  the 
authorization  levels  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  committee  may  prove  to  be 
too  high;  however.  In  light  of  other  pro- 
visions retained  in  the  bill  and  the  studies 
and  cost  estimate  required,  and  with  a 
view  toward  reaching  an  agreement  in 
conference  so  that  the  bill  could  be  re- 
ported out  and  acted  upon  by  both 
Houses,  the  Senate  figures  are  palatable, 
and  we  should  not  vote  dow^l  tiiis  con- 
ference report  on  the  basis  of  those 
figures  being  higher  than  the  House 
figures  and  in  excess  of  the  proven  needs 
according  to  the  House  hearings. 

The  cost  estimate  wliich  is  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  not  later  than  July 
1,  1967,  should  give  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed presentation  of  the  actual  needs 
for  authorizations  for  construction 
grants  for  treatment  works,  and  appro- 
priate adjustments  can  be  made  in  the 
authorizations  next  Congress. 

RETENTION    or    STATE    MATCHING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have  ad- 
vocated, since  1959'  that  the  States  be 
brought  into  the  effort  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  constructing  necessar>' 
sewage  treatment  works.  Last  year's 
act,  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965.  made 
provision  for  waiving  the  dollar  ceiling 
on  grants  for  the  consti-uction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  if  the  States  match 
equally  P^ederal  grants  from  the  addi- 
tional authorization  increase  of  $50  mil- 
lion per  annum  over  the  then  ceiling  of 
$100  million  per  annum.  This  was  an 
outstanding  achievement  on  the  part  of 
the  minority  and  the  House,  but  we  felt 
that  the  procedure  needed  to  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  all  funds  authorized 
for  the  construction  program. 

This  year's  act,  as  passed  by  the  House. 
provided  for  increased  Federal  grants  in 
those  cases  where  the  State  agreed  to 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing all  sewage  treatment  works  financed 
out  of  F^ederal  monies  allocated  to  a 
State  for  a  particular  fiscal  year.  This 
was  a  great  step  forward.  If  this  meas- 
ure had  been  adopted  when  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  first  officially 
proposed  it  In  1959.  the  overall  national 
effort  to  control  water  pollution  would 
be  much  further  along  now  than  it  is. 
The  total  amount  contributed  toward  the 
cost  of  constructing  sewage  treatment 
works  by  all  levels  of  goverrunent  would 
have  been  accelerated,  and,  thereby,  the 


construction  program  would  have  moved 
ahead  much  more  rapidly. 

This  past  March.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  to  States, 
municipalities,  intermunicipal.  and  In- 
terstate agencies  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  where  those  agencies 
wanted  to  construct  such  works  in  ad- 
vance of  the  availability  of  Federal  par- 
ticipating funds.  This  had  nationwide 
application,  whereas  many  similar  pro- 
posals were  limited  entirely  to  reimburse- 
ment where  the  States  had  bonded 
themselves  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of 
constructing  these  works.  The  text  of 
my  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  as  a 
section  of  this  bill.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute carries  out  the  concept  of  Fed- 
eral reimbursement,  and  I  think  this  is 
another  step  forward  of  which  the  House 
can  be  proud.  Such  claims  for  reim- 
bursement, however,  are  not  claims 
against  the  Treasury-,  unless  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  the  Secretary  and 
the  funds  must  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  have 
upheld  the  House's  position  on  this  bill 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  to  the 
extent  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  to  permit  final  action  on  the  bill. 
While  the  authorizations  are  too  high,  in 
my  opinion,  the  cost  estimate  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to  take 
whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  properly  adjust  the  conference 
substitute  figures. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

This  is  a  most  significant  conference 
report  and  bill  that  we  have  before  us. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  it  as  does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  for  a  difficult, 
long  3 -week  conference  and  finally  com- 
ing to  a  successful  conclusion  which  I 
think  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  simply  to  in- 
quire with  reference  to  and  to  make 
clear  that  the  10-percent  incentive 
which  we  wrote  into  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  still  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  interest 
to  me  and  we  discussed  this  when  the  bill 
was  beii^g  coiisidered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  this 
10-percent  incentive  feature  is  still  in 
the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  10  percent  for  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost  of  the  project;  is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to? 

Mr  CLE\^ELAND.  I  am  referring  to 
the  10-percent  incentive  provision  that 
goes  to  those  States  that  arc  contribut- 
ing at  least  30  percent  as  New  Hamp- 
shire does,  in  fact.  New  Hampshire  con- 
tributes 40  percent. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  That  is  what  I 
meant — that  is  to  the  States  that  are 
participating.    Yes;  it  is  still  in  the  bill. 
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Mr   CLEVELAND     That  is  sUU  In  the 

bilP 

Mr  BLATNIK     Yes.  sir. 

Mr  CLE\'ELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and 
thrir  entire  staff  for  their  excellent 
work  in  wrltmg  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
tro'.  Act  of  1966  Needless  to  say.  I  am 
pleaded  that  I  was  able  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  drafting  of  this  leglsla- 
tioii  -particularly  in  connection  with 
the  10-percent  incentive  bonus  for 
States.  In  the  future,  we  will  have  to 
device  incentives  for  industry  to  more 
fully  join  the  battle  Probably  the  best 
way  would  be  through  the  tax-credit 
route  which,  unfortunately.  Is  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee, 

Mr  Speaker,  as  has  been  frequently 
stated,  this  is  a  matter  of  broad  national 
interest  Just  today  I  received  from  my 
district  ofBce  a  letter  from  Edward  S 
LeB'.anc,  city  clerk  of  Nashua,  N  H.,  en- 
closing a  resolution  passed  by  the  board 
of  aldermen  and  approved  by  my  frtind. 
Mayor  Dennis  J.  Sullivan  This  re5olu- 
tlon  ;.s  so  timely  that  I  enclosed  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  as  It  points  up  the 
widespread  public  Interest  and  support 
for  our  continuing  battle  against  -vater 
pollution. 

RCSCiU'TTON     BNDOBSnfO    P«OJCCT    PtJ« 
W»TTH,    CTTT    or   N\SinTA 

In  the  Year  of  Oui  Lord  One  ThotMand 
Nine   Hundred   and   31xty-8tx 

Ri-'olved.  By  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
Cifv  ■>  Nashua  That  the  City  of  NMhua  en- 
dorse Project  Purewater  and  Its  drt  -e  to 
abate  pollution  oi  the  Nashua  and  Uerrtcoack 
Rivers  and  to  clear  out  the  poUutloi  and 
Impurities  which  now  are  allowed  to  l>«  dis- 
charged into  them 

.^nd  that  whereas  the  Federal  Ooverrment 
has  ^en  flt  to  enact  a  pulJllc  law  deslg"  ed  to 
enh.-irice  the  purity  of  waters  and  to  abate 
the  pollution  of  our  waters.  It  Ls  urgec  that 
the  proper  authortllea  of  our  State  Ocvem- 
ment  take  Immediate  action  to  p\it  In  o  ex- 
ecution the  said  law  so  that  the  Stat«  naay 
aval:  itself  of  any  and  all  funds  prcvlded 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  sail  law 
for  :f.e  purpoae  if  abating  pollution  la  our 
Inierscaie  waterways. 

Mr  BLATNTK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ylrld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones]  who  has  played  a  major  rcle  In 
this  letrislatlon  from  Its  Inceptioi  10 
years  ago 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama 
I  want  to  add  my  support 
ference  report  on  S.  2947,  the 
lutlon  control  bill  of  1966  Tne 
giiished  Kentlemaii  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Blatnik  who  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  In  the  committee  and  In 
conference,  and  viho  has  manaxed  the 
bill  on  the  floor  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  energy  and  dedication  which  he  has 
given  U)  this  leKislallon 

A.s  I  am  sure  the  Members  know,  Mr. 
Blatnix  ha-s  been  considered  the  'ather 
of  the  water  pollution  pr'>«ram  !n  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  t^.e  day 


that  the  first  authorization  for  appro- 
priations was  made  In  1956.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  at  hand  whenever  he 
was  needed  to  introduce  and  to  secure 
the  passage  of  necessary  amendatory 
legislation.  Last  year  the  Water  Quality 
Control  Act  of  1965.  with  which  he  Is 
credited,  represents  the  most  substan- 
tial monetary  step  ever  made  in  this  field. 
Today  I  am  proud  to  see  that  this  bill 
takes  a  major  step  In  the  provision  of 
construction  grants  for  this  problem 
which  has  grown  so  tremendously  in 
magnitude  It  will  provide  approxi- 
mately $3  4  billion  for  construction 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  works, 
which  Is  many  times  In  excess  of  the 
grants  previously  authorized.  It  will 
also  remove  the  dollar  limitations  on  the 
smaller  projects,  thereby  permitting  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  to  receive  grants 
which  win  be  of  some  significance  In 
their  financing  of  sewage  treatment 
works.  It  will  broaden  and  at  the  same 
time  focus  activities  devoted  to  research 
and  development  which  are  badly  needed 
to  solve  the  many  problems  in  this  field. 

I  think  that  Mr  Blatnik  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit,  since  he  more  than 
anyone  else  has  been  the  architect  of 
this  very  worthwhile  and  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  at  this  point  to  one  of  the 
strongest  members  of  our  committee  in 
the  field  of  water  pollution.  Congressman 
Jim  Wright,  of  Texas  He  has  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  pollution  control 
since  he  has  been  in  Congress  and  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  commit- 
tee In  solving  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems that  have  come  before  us  In  this 
exceedingly  complex  field.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations on  which  I  also  serve  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement  on  both  that  committee 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Therefore.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  commend  him  for  his  dedication  to 
this  most  important  activity. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  Congressman  Robert 
McClory.  of  Illinois,  who  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Hovise  Committee  on  Oov- 
eiTiment  Operations  has  been  so  helpful 
m  supplying  information  to  the  commit- 
tee that  has  been  of  great  value  In  its 
deliberations  on  the  subject  of  water 
pollution. 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  support  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Clean  Waters  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966  iS    2947 », 

The  diligent  work  of  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  reflects  the  many  con- 
tributions of  time  aiad  effort  which  have 
been  made  by  National.  State,  local,  and 
civic  leaders — all  of  whom  are  concerned 
about  the  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
waters. 

I  am  proud  to  note  a  number  of  pro- 
vision s  consistent  with  various  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Subcommutee 
on  Natural  Resources  of  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Government  Operations,  i 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  2  years  on 
this  subcximmlttee  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alaibama  [Mr.  Jones  1.  The  Jones  sub- 
committee conducted  a  thorough  study 
into  all  types  of  water  pollution  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country. 

The  conference  committee  report 
reconciles  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  for  augment- 
ing the  attack  against  water  pollution. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
commits  $3  '2  billion  of  its  funds.  In  ad- 
dition, States  and  local  governments  re- 
ceive substantial  encouragement  to  con- 
tribute to  this  solution  of  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

The  conference  committee  report  re- 
enacts  the  Oil  Pollution  Control  Act  with 
certain  amendments  along  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Jones  committee. 

The  conferees  have  also  given  support 
to  a  bill  which  several  of  my  colleague* 
and  I  Introduced  earlier  In  the  session  to 
encourage  Industry  to  solve  Its  pollution 
problems.  My  bill  <H.R.  17253)  would 
provide  tax  Incentives  to  Industries 
which  provide  water  pollution  facilities. 
As  the  conference  committee  report  re- 
cites the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
"make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
methods  for  providing  incentives  to  as- 
sist in  constructing  facilities  and  works 
by  industry  to  reduce  or  abate  water  pol- 
lution. Including  possible  use  of  tax  In- 
centives." 

I  am  pleased  that  this  study  will  be 
made,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  will 
support  tax  Incentives  as  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  nationwide  attack  on  water 
pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
represents  a  great  forward  step  In  com- 
bating water  pollution.  I  am  proud  to 
give  this  landmark  legislation  my  full 
support. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  which  is 
before  us  in  the  conference  report  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  working  together  to 
create  legislation  that  will  be  of  lasting 
and  substantial  benefit  to  all  the  people, 
can  accomplish. 

This  legislation,  based  on  the  more 
than  10  years'  experience  since  Uie  Fed- 
eral Government  actively  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  both  leadership 
and  funds  in  the  effort  to  bring  an  end 
to  pollution  of  our  water  re.sources  and  to 
re.storp  tlie  already  polluted  waters,  prob- 
ably marks  the  first  time  that  anything 
approaching  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  has  bet*n  authorized  for  either 
treatment  facilities  or  much-needed  re- 
search 

This  legislation  Is  a  benchmark,  not 
only  because  it  at  last  recognizes  the 
tremendous  financial  commitment  that 
pollution  control  and  abatement  require. 


but  because  It  recognizes  that  our  cities 
and  States  must  be  given  every  possible 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  meet- 
ing their  part  of  the  obligation  in  this 
program.  This  legislation  can  substan- 
tially alleviate  the  difficulties  the  larger 
cities  have  had  in  financing  the  con- 
.nruction  of  their  treatment  facilities,  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  small 
municipalities  on  small  streams  that  also 
face  serious  pollution  problems. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  the  conference  from 
which  this  legislation  developed.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  exaggerate  my 
,espect  for  all  the  participants,  and  par- 
ticularly my  admiration  for  Representa- 
;'.ve  Bob  Jones,  of  Alabama,  and  John 
Blatnik.  of  Minnesota,  for  the  patience, 
wisdom,  and  vision  with  which  they 
worked  with  this  most  critical  of  our  re- 
.source  problems 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendments  to 
■.he  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
,\s  embodied  in  the  conference  report  on 
HR   16076. 

If  this  Is  a  compromise,  Mr.  Speaker, 
then  it  is  a  good  one. 

The  conference  report  does  not  pur- 
port to  do  the  whole  job,  but  the  clean 
rivers  restoration  program  passed  as  a 
new  title  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution^ 
Control  Act  is  another  step  along  the 
nght  road. 

Requiring  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
levels  of  government  and  assuring  an  ex- 
panded role  for  indu.'^try  in  solving  the 
problem,  the  report  authorizes  $3.6  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  to  help  States 
and  localities  build  .sewage  treatment 
plants  for  the  Nations  water  resources 
ihat  have  for  so  long  been  neglected. 

Further,  the  conference  report  elim- 
:nates  the  ceiling  of  .$1.2  million  per 
project  which  will  permit  larger  cities 
and  their  suburbs,  where  the  need  is 
?reat,  to  become  eligible  for  grants  up 
CO  30  percent  of  project  cost. 

The  water  pollution  abatement  pro- 
ram  is  now  on  its  way.  The  stake 
■vhich  America  has  in  its  river  basins, 
every  one  of  which  is  S'j  badly  polluted, 
■varrants  this  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
:nore. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlio  question  Is  on 
Hgreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
'.snot  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
;he  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  247.  nays  0,  not  voting  185. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  370) 
YEAS — 247 


Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

OahlU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Cellar 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Derwlnakl 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DxUskl 

Duncan,  Term. 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Eklwards,  La. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farnsley 
Pelghan 
Plndley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanley 


Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsba 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kln«,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Math  las 

Matthews 

May 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  111 . 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

CHara,  m. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

NAYS— 0 


PcUy 

Perkins 

Phllbm 

P;ckle 

PlKe 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Quie 

QuUIen 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reid.  Ill 

Held,  NY. 

RfM.irk 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RobL'ion 

Rod:  no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rosenthal 

RoPtenkowskl 

Roii-ih 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Sattertield 

St  Germain 

Say lor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va, 

Sprlnper 

Staggers 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teasue 

Teagiie 

Tenzer 

Tvick 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Wageonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whallev 

White.  Tex 

Whitten 

WUlianis 

Wnght 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Younger 

Zablockl 


,  Calif. 
,  Tex. 


Mex. 


NOT  VOTING— 185 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews, 

Oeo.'ge  W. 
■Andrews. 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ash brook 
A*hley 


A-shmore 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 


Roland 

liolton 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brovhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  U'ah 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Bates 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 


Clevenger 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Far  betel  n 

Parnum 

Fascell 


Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallau'her 

Gialmo 

Gi'iliEian 

Grabowskl 

Green.  Oreg. 

Greigg 

Glider 

Gross 

Gumey 

Hacan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Han.sen.  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hi»bert 

HeLstOPki 

Hicks 

Howard 


Hungate 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

King.  NY. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVicker 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Martin.  Ala, 

Martin,  Mass, 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Ivlichel 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Morse 


Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Konfikl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn, 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

St.  Onge 

Srhisler 

Schmidhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

SUk 

Skubltz 
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Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tbomiis 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

WlLson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr,  Adair. 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr.  Arends 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Anniinzio  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr.  B.indstra  with  Mr  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr,  Bob  Wilson, 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Reir.e<'ke 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr,  O'Konskl, 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr,  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr  .Abernethy  with  Mr  Jonas. 

Mr  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Gilligan  with  Mr,  Gurney. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  F^no. 

Mr,  Dyal  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Mackay  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Conable. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr  Foley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr    Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.   Craley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr    Belcher. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr    Betts. 

Mr,  Shipley  with  Mr  Brock. 

Mr    Trimble  with  Mr.  Broomfleld 

Mr.  McVicker  with  Mr.  Widnai:. 

Mr   Olsen  of  Montana  w^ith  Mr.  Stanton, 

Mr   Ottlnger  with  Mr    Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr    Whltener  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr   Yates  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
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Mr  Oti:.tH-:.-r  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama 

Mr     Grab*  a  ^K.    a    ■    .    Wr     MLze. 

Mr    r>eri*.    xrr.    M'     M  i>'<  irei^or. 

Mr    :)i::,<», .■*■;•;.  M-    M -i  •.;:;>€&. 

Mr   a'r::;d.r.  1   ■;..%[.-    Mu.f-K 

Mr     H'.rns   *-.-.-,    SI:     B.  x 

Mr    R.. :.:,...      *.•;.  Mr    M,s:.rr 

Mr     O'veiv"'     »•    ■  ■      Mr     Ia;r: 

Mr     [)avi.<(      r      •.•■  -<•    V    w;::i    Mr    Eaiawortb. 

Mr    Pui-ir-.sg.;    J.   ••    Mr    Haks^-       f  Iowa. 

Mr    f-hdr>s  H    \".     -    !.•*•■'.',  M-     .Kid. 

Mtv     T'.    :;..us    a-   -        %!.-      I:.;.:  ->. 

Mr    M    r.L.-'.-'.v    A    ■-,    Mr     M    I'-  a-U. 

Mr     Sisic    ■*:•.;.    Mr     ■■    ^":b.     •:     :  •>xas. 

Mr  H■■■■^■:■^  a  " :.  Mr  Anders,  n  of  Ten- 
nesaee 

Mr     i',r^  <■!    A    -  V    Mr     iX)m. 

Mr    t>  -A    A.-.:    .N£r    Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr    E.  .iii.s     f  Colorado  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr    P.  -.    a:-:.    .VIr     F'»;'[.e- 

Mr    (iruler    a.'.     Mr     :'  .r -f-W 

Mr     Mofli'T    A  ■       V!.-     M..^>kle. 

Mr    U'l  i:;    *:•:.   M-     '."  ,;  .-l-o. 

Mr  '"..:;. .i:.  a-  Mr  -t'.vers  Of  South 
Carol  Ini 

Mr   K    r:..'..iv  a   ■■    M-    Kv^renmeler. 

Mr     .s-r>f.:    A  •       M-      liv:    r. 

Mr     S-*",, r.»:  .^     a  \;r     Stratton. 

Mr    Hiv.s   -a;-.-.   M-     l^-.-tney. 

Mr     Lv. .■.,;.    *,■;      M:      :.-'.,{.<s 

Mr  K;ui<f..    A Mr    ^'  . .  t.  .n  of  Tenneasee. 

Mr  o;,s.  •.  ot  Mint;'--    •  v  a  -h  Mr   O'Brien. 

Mr  M'.rpny  of  Ne*    V      <    with  Mr    WlUla. 

Mrs    S'.iiiivan  wh  Mr    T".  ^mpaon  of  Teias. 

Mr  Stalbaum    a  •. ;.    Mr     riuot. 

Mr  H'.Vfi'f    A-  :;.    .Mr     Bir;ng 

Mr  I.  ir<':,<^'   *:•.■,   M-    .Mee'i;.-'. 

Mr  I.»vf    *•;•;.    Mr     ,le     ri  <  larz.; 

Mr  J  .:.-s    ..'  .N    r-r.  rir..;:.d    A.rti  Mr.  '.'oil. 

Mr  H.iAK,r-..i    Air;.    M.-     Fir.-.  ...':, 

Mr  EilAi.ru      r    - '..i.  f    n;    i     a  •■     Mr     NlX 

Mr  M    r-  .-.    ;.     a   r  ■      Mr     ,H,wf. 

M.-  M  V  •  :         A  M-     K  .-  <  of  Ut*h. 

M-  Ir*.;.    a;:..    Mr     M  .--^v 

Mr^  oreen  of  1 1'-,^  :    At    m     McMllUn. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   LiiAV£  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  18.  1966 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE,  FIREMEN. 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 
15857)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
to  increase  salaries  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Fire  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPP: AKKH  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  -i  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrssxMcx  Rkport  (H.  Rot.  No.  2276) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15857)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to 
Increase  salaries  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
Insert  the  following: 

■•Tm-X     I— «ALART     INCREASES    FOR     DISTRICT    0» 
COLUMBIA    POLICEMEN    AND    FIREMEN 

"SKmoN  101.  Section  101  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
Of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  101.  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  rates: 


II  1 

Salary  schedule 

"  'Salary  class  and  title 

Service  step 

Lonpevlty  step 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ciaMl- 

~<ibi-lain  (*) 

l^7oo 

8.  NO 

7.280 

8.060 
8.SM 

8,640 

a.«o 

8,S7S 

t,486 
«,6S6 

lano 

11.781 

i2,8«a 

r.oio 

7,SM 
7.620 

8,400 
8,690 

8,900 

9.000 

•.31S 

•,836 
9,806 

11,188 

13.300 
18.187 

17.380 
7.670 

7.960 

8,740 
9,080 

9,330 

0,870 

9.666 

101166 
10.286 

11. 566 

ues7 

18,903 

r,720 
8.010 

8.300 

9,000 
9.370 

9.660 

9.710 

9,996 

10,  SOS 
10. 578 

11,904 

18,066 
14.457 

88.060 
8,350 

8.640 

88.400 
8.600 

8.980 

$8,740 
9.030 

9.330 

9,420 
9,710 

laooo 

10.050 

10.385 

10,845 
10,915 

12,433 

13,493 
14,902 

89,060 
9,370 

9,660 

9.760 
10.060 

10,340 

10,390 

10,675 

11,186 
11.256 

12.850 

13,921 
15,627 

V>.\iO 

Fire  priTUe. 
Police  private. 
Subclassib)                  

'.I.TIO 

Private  wBlKtied  is: 
Technician  I. 
Plalndotheaman. 
Subcla«a  (e)                      ... 

10,000 

Private  assigned  m: 
Technidair  II. 
Station  clerk. 
-Motorcycle  officer. 

(  Ulxs  .' 

10.100 

.1-  -       <i>ectar. 
:^!, r^  .  w."                                    ... ...... 

10.390 

<pector  anlfned  m: 
.  Lcbnlclan  I. 

10,680 

Firs  inspector  assigned  m: 
Technician  II 
(  i*.-  i                                                       

10.730 

.V  V-  -t  int  murine  engineer 
.\.-iSL-i.int  pUot. 

r)-t«^t»ve. 

1    !«.«.•<  4 

11.015 

"■■  '.  -rgeant. 
SubclaM    i>)      ._ 

11.525 

Ueiertive  sergeant. 
Subclam  (c) 

11.595 

Pohre  sergeant  ssslgned  M: 
Motorcycle  offleer. 

K  rt     .■i.t.'imnt 
I'oi  .■•■  '•'1, tenant. 
nH[e.t,v.-  lieutenant. 
C  1ms  •■                                   .           ........                         ... 

.M.ir  le  engineer. 

Kirv    aptaln. 
P  j.loe  captain. 
Detective  captain 

"Sec.  102.  The 
of  officers  and  m 
ment  made  by 
plies  shall  be  a 
this  section,  am 
date  of  this  tltl 
proved  Septemb 
4-823C1 .  shall  n 
or  member  whos 
Is  80  adjusted  1 
tlon.  Such  ra 
shall  be  adjustec 

■■(II  Except  01 
graph  |2),  (3).  ( 
ber  receiving  ' 
edlately  prior  t 
title  at  one  ol 
longevity  rates  < 
salarj'  schedule 
of  Columbia  P 
Act  of  1958  shai: 
pensatlon  at  the 
on  and  after  th 

"(2 1  Each  prh 
Ity  step  7,  or  Ion 
in  class  1,  upon 
nineteen  years 
private,  Includi 
Forces  of  the  l 
any  period  of  tl 
been  satlsfactor 
to  longevity  step 
appropriate  sch 
pensatlon  for  si 
which  he  Is  servl 

"i3i  Each  ofi 
class  5  or  8,  upo 
fourteen  years  ol 
spectlve  class.  In 
Forces  of  the  I 
any  period  of  tl 
been  satlsfactor 
to  longevity  ste 
and  receive  the 
of  basic  comper 
class  In  which  h« 


Class  1 

^Superintendent.' 

Clas!2 

peputy  superiiitei 

Class  3 

AssLitant  superint 
Presl.lent.  teacher 

CUs54  .  

^irector,  curriculi 
Dean. teachers  col 
Executive  asslatan 

Cla«5: 
f5roap  K,  bacheloi 
Group  B,  master's 
Group  C,  master'i 
Oroun  D,  doctor's 
Chief  eiamlner. 
ntrector.  food  serv 
r;irectnr.  industrl.i 
Eiecuilve  asslstan 
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EPT.  No.  2276) 
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Houses  on  the 
)  the  bill  (H.R. 
:t  of  Columbia 
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nd  members  of 
e  and  the  Plre 
urposes,  having 
inference,   have 

recommend  to 
jllows: 
m  Its  dUagree- 

the  Senate  to 
ee  to  the  same 
)ws:  In  lieu  of 
nserted  by  the 
ext  of  the  bill 

fOR  DISTRICT  OF 
D    riREMEN 

Of  the  DUtrlct 
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i3)   is  amended 
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8 

9 

$9,060 

$9,120 

9,370 

9.710 

9.A60 

in,  000 

9,760 

10.100 

10,060 

10.390 

10.340 

10,0S0 

10,390 

10.3) 

10.675 

11.015 

n.iss 

11,525 

11.258 

11,595 

12.850 

13.921 
18.527 
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14SS8 

Biiltallon  fire  chief. 
Polity  Inspector. 

li-S!'': 

Subclass  (a)  

Deputy  fire  chief. 
Ueputy  chief  of  poUoe. 

isubolass  (b) 

Deputy  chief  assigned  as  the: 
Assistant  Are  chief. 
Police  executive  officer. 
Commanding  offlcer  of  the  White  House  Police. 
Commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  Park  Police. 

lass  10 -- , 

Fire  chief. 


Service  step 


$14,094 

17.671 
18.742 


$1.%529 

18.206 
19.277 


2J,491  I       23,026 


Chief  of  police. 


$16,064 

18,741 
19. 812 

23,561 


$16, 599 

19,276 
20,347 

24.096 


Longevity  step 


$17,134 

19, 811 
20,882 

24.631 


$17,669 

20,346 
21,417 

25,166 


"Sec.  102.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
if  ofllcers  and  members  to  whom  the  amend- 
:nent  made  by  section  101  of  this  title  ap- 
plies shall  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
:hls  section,  and  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  section  102  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved September  2,  1964  ( DC.  Code,  sec. 
4-823C1.  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  offlcer 
ir  member  whose  rate  of  basic  compens.ition 
IS  so  adjusted  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Such  rates  of  b:i£lc  compensation 
shall  be  adjusted  as  follows. 

■■(  1 1  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
:;raph  (2) ,  (3) .  or  (4) ,  each  officer  and  mem- 
aer  receiving  basic  compensation  Imme- 
edlately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service  or 
longevity  rates  of  a  clas.3  or  subclass  in  the 
salary  schedule  in  section  10 1  of  the  District 
'^f  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
.\ct  of  1958  shall  receive  a  r.ite  of  basic  com- 
Dcnsation  at  the  corresponding  rate  In  effect 
n  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

"(2 1  Each  private  in  service  step  6.  longev- 
ty  step  7.  or  longevity  step  8  in  any  subclass 
.a  class  1,  upon  completing  a  minimum  of 
nineteen  years  of  continuous  service  as  a 
private.  Including  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  but  excluding 
.iny  period  of  time  determined  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  service,  shall  be  advanced 
:o  longevity  step  9  In  class  1,  and  receive  the 
appropriate  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  such  stej)  in  the  subclass  In 
ivhlch  he  Is  serving 

"(3\  Each  officer  in  longevity  step  7  In 
class  5  or  8,  upon  completing  a  minimum  of 
fourteen  years  of  continuous  service  in  his  re- 
spective claae.  Including  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  but  excluding 
iny  period  of  time  determined  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  service,  sh.ill  be  advanced 
to  longevity  step  8  in  his  respective  class, 
and  receive  the  appropriate  scheduled  rate 
of  basic  compensation  for  such  step  In  the 
class  in  which  he  was  serving. 


"(4)  Each  offlcer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  who  is  performing  the 
duty  of  a  dog  handler  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  shall  receive  in  addi- 
tion to  his  basic  compensation  an  additional 
$580  per  annum,  except  that  if  a  police  pri- 
vate is  classed  as  technician  II  in  subclass 
(c)  of  salary  class  (1)  In  the  salary  schedule 
In  section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
solely  on  account  of  his  duties  as  a  dog 
handler,  such  police  private  shai;  not  be 
entitled  to  the  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

"Sec.  103.  Section  303  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Fireman's  Salar\-  .Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-8291  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"'(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "cal- 
endar week  of  active  service  "  includes  all 
periods  of  leave  with  pay.  and  periods  of 
nonpay  statvis  which  do  not  cumulatively 
equal  one  basic  workweek.' 

"Sec,  104.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation 
or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
title  only  In  the  case  of  an  individual  in 
the  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  United  States  (Including 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  compensa- 
tion or  salary  shall  be  paid  (1)  to  an  offlcer 
or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  or  the  'White  House  Police  force,  who 
retired  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  July  1,  1966,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  services 
rendered  during  such  period,  and  i2)  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subchap- 
ter 8  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  settlement  of  accounts  of 
deceased  employees),  for  services  rendered 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 


of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  July  1.  1966,  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an  offlcer  or 
member  who  dies  during  such  period. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  foHoaing  such  lr:vining 
and  service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided 
by  law  for  the  mandatory-  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  poeltlon  in  or  under  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

"Sec.  105.  For  the  p-orpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  officer 
or  member  is  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relat'jig  to  government  employees  group 
life  Insurance),  all  changes  in  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  salary  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  tit'.e  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act, 

"Sec.  106.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1966. 

"Sec.  107.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District   of   Colimibla   Policemen   and   Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  ."teiendments  of  1966'. 
"TrrLE  n — salary   increases  for  district  of 

COLUMBIA    TEACHERS 

"Sec.  201.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salarv  Act 
Amendments   of    1966'. 

"Sec.  202.  The  District  of  Co:unib:a  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  1  (DC.  C'Ode.  sec.  31-1501) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Section  1.  Tl:ie  following  are  the  salary 
schedules  for  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
certain  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  whose  positions  are  included 
therein: 


"  'Salary  class  and  group 


Class  1 

Superintendent. 
Class  2 

Heput  y  superinten'lent 

Class  3 

•^•staiit  superintendent. 

I'resi.ient.  teachers  college. 

Class  4 

Director,  curriculum. 

Dean,  teachers  college. 

Executive  assistant  to  superintendent. 

Qroop  .K,  bachelor's  degree -u 

Uroup  B.  master's  degree J. 

oroup  C,  masters  degree  phis  30  crefllt  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

^  nlef  examiner. 

I>lrector.  food  services. 

I>lrectnr.  industrial  adult  education. 

fciecutlve  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 


Step 


$26,000 


2-2,000 

16.  ,'i.55        Jll,  'vSe 


$17, 175 
U,  fi.W         U,960         15.270 


12.845 
13,390  I 
13.610 
13,^30 


13,135 
13,680 
i:i,900 

14,120 


13. 425 
13,970 
14,190 

14,410 


$17,486 
15,580 


13,  n  5 
14,260 
14,480 
14,700 


$17,795 
15,890 


14,005 
14,550 
14,770 
14,990 


$18,115 
16.200 


14,295 
14,840 
15,060 
15,280 


$18, 415 
16, 510 


14,585 
15,130 
l.S,850 
15,570 


$18,725 
16,830 


14,875 
15,420 
15,640 
15,860 


$19,035 
17,130 


15,165 

i5.no 

15,930 
16,150 
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'Salary  ela«  uxl  gnnip 


lamt: 
Oroup  B.  ma«tCT  5  (Jecree 

Principal  leT«l  IV 

Principal  l«v»l  III . 

Principal  level  II 

Principal  level  I 

Oroup  C°,  master's  (kvree  plus  30  credit  hour* 

Principal  level  V> 

Principal  level  III 

Principal  level  II jm 

Principal  level  I 

Oroup  1).  doctor's  drcrw . 

Principal  level  I\ 

Principal  level  III 

Principal  level  II „ 

Principal  level  I 

Anlstant  to  sasialsnt  superintendent  (elementary  Kbools). 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (junior  and  senior  blgh  schools). 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (general  research,  budfst,  and 
legislatloa). 

Assistant  toant^tant  superintendent  i  pi: nil  personnel  services). 

Assl!4ant  to  assistant  superintendent  i  Industrial  and  adult  education, 
vocational  education,  evening  and  iuminer  school). 

Director,  elementary  education  usupervtsion  and  Instruction). 

nireetor,  health,  physical  education,  Athletics  and  safety 

I^lreetor.  special  Vacation 

Principal,  senior  high  school. 

Principal,  junior  high  school. 

Principal,  elementary  school. 

Principal,  vocational  liigh  school. 

Principal,  Amerleaniiatlon  school. 

Principal,  boys'  Jnnlor-senlor  high  school. 

Principal,  Capitol  Page  school. 

Principal,  health  school. 

Principal,  laboratory  school 

Principal,  veterans'  high  school. 
:iaM7: 

Group  B,  master'i  degree 

Oroup  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  boors 

Group  n,  doctor's  degree     

Supervising  director,  elasMntary  sdocatirwi  (supervision  sod  Instrue- 
tioa). 

Supervlalng  director,  audiovisual  iostructlOD. 

!*uper-vlslng  rllrertor,  adult  education  and  summer  setaool. 

>ii[*erv'.<ir;if    !  '■•>u  ■■    subject  field. 

>';;j»Tv;,4Mv   '..Tt^^i-'-   '*>Haing  clinic. 

I>irect*jr,  ini'--,   i:''-i:  :  \f>o» 

Superviamg   ;  .- -  •   r       ..':;  ...um. 

Director,  -le  .  ..-  .  ;    on. 

r>  r«  f.  r  .■  .•]     •  •.  try  (xtiniition  (admbiMraUao). 

tirv.,  ^-— r  -   ..-^ree..       -   -- 

Group  c  .  iiii>d((-(  ?  Icuree  plus  30  credit  bout* 

Oroup  D.  doctor's  tle^ree    .  

Dean  of  stud''     •■    .-"lert  college. 

Professor.  t>-  -se. 

Reclstrar,  u  ■■ne 

StatlstlcHJ  ui.iiyst. 

Assistant  (irinrHMl.  senior  high  school 


Step 


$12,  MS 
13,  SIS 

12,  ns 

12,  MS 
12,318 
13,13s 
13,136 
12, 8U 
12, 7U 
12.S3S 
13.3&S 
13,3SS 
13.1S6 
12.066 
12,756 


^*sis*4Pf  :»ffv^;«Hl 


C'las.'i  S 

(.iPOUii     \  1 

Ory.\    ■■■ 
(_lruu; 
Or.".;    :       ' 

10 


ninior  high  school, 
elementary  school, 
vncatlonal  high  school. 
^  -Tiertcanizatiua  school, 
uih  school 


'■■«ree 


Cli 


^los  10  credit  boon 

)d  s«Tie«s. 

OS  30  credit  hours - - 

.VM.^:.a;: 


! .'  'Visual  Instruction 
,-ct  fteld. 
.  '  education  and 
■ducation 


sctiool. 


11,  MO 

12,  l» 

12,400 


11,400 
11,710 

ii.no 


ia470 
11,016 
11.236 
11,465 


10,766 
10,076 


$13,206 

13,206 
13,006 
12,806 
12,606 
13,428 
13,428 
13.228 
13.028 
12.823 
I3.64S 
13.A4S 
13.44S 
13.248 
13.046 


12,260 
12.470 
12,080 


11.780 
12.000 
12,220 


10,760 
11.306 
11,S3B 
11.746 


10,828 
11,046 
11.206 


$13,406 
13,406 
13.20S 
13.008 
12,806 
13.718 
13,716 
13.  SIS 
13.31S 
13,118 
13,1)38 
13.038 
13.738 
13.838 
13,338 


13.840 
12,760 
l'2,«eO 


12,070 
12,200 
12,810 


11.060 
11.805 
11,818 
12,0>6 


11,116 
11,338 
11,886 


$U,786 
13,786 
13,886 
13.386 
13.188 
14,006 
13,006 
13,806 
13,606 
13.406 
14,228 
14.22S 

14,  oa 

13,826 
13,628 


13,830 
13,060 
13,270 


12,360 
13,880 
12,800 


11.340 
11.886 
12,106 
12,338 


11.406 
11,626 
1I,84S 


$14,078 
14,076 
13.878 
13. 676 
18,478 
14,206 
14,286 
13,006 
18,806 
13,006 
14,818 
14.  SIS 
14,318 
14.118 
13,018 


13,120 
13.340 
13,860 


12,680 
12,870 
13,000 


ii,<ao 

It  178 
12,106 
12,618 


11,606 
11,015 
12,138 


$14,368 
14,368 
14.166 
13,  DOS 
13,768 
14,888 
14.888 
14.388 
14.186 
13,086 
14.806 
14.806 
14.606 
14.406 
14,206 


13,410 
13,630 
18,860 


12,040 
13,160 
12,380 


11,020 
1Z«U 
12,688 
12,006 


11,  OU 

12,208 
12,428 


$14,668 

14,666 
14.485 
14.255 
14,065 
14,878 
14,875 
14,675 
14,478 
14.278 
16,0)6 
15.006 
14.806 
lifl06 
14,406 


13,700 
13,020 
14,140 


13,230 
13,480 
13,  «:o 


12,210 
12,758 
12.078 
13,105 


12,276 
12,406 
12, 718 


$14,048 
14.048 
14,748 
14.545 
14.345 
15.166 
15.165 
14,068 
14,765 
14,565 
15.385 
15.385 
15,185 
14,088 
14,788 


13.000 
14.210 
14.430 


13,820 
13. 740 
13.060 


11500 
13,045 
13,265 

13,485 


13,565 
12,785 
13,005 


'Saiarr  class  and  pnup 


l'la«sll: 

Oroup  B.  master's  degree 

Oroup  C .  inSkSter's  degree  plus  30  credit  houig. 
Oroup  I),  doctor's  degn*  

Assistant  director,  practical  oursing . 

Associate  proieasor.  teachers  college. 

Chief  librarian,  teachers  coUece. 
riasR  1.' 

I  ir'up  B,  master's  decree 

Gruup  C,  master's  d^rse  plusMcradU  boon. 
Oroup  I),  doctor's  degree        

Chief  attendance  officer. 

runieai  psjcbolocist. 
Cla.SB  ;  ( 

Gruup  B,  master's  degree     ..   

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  boon 
Oroup  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  profcaenr,  taaeiiers  college. 

Asslstaat  proitssor,  laboratory  school. 

PsTChiatric  social  worker. 


Step 


$10,060 

laiw 

10,800 


0,600 
0,810 

laoso 


8,600 
8,830 

0,040 


$10,350 
10,670 
10,700 


0,880 
10,100 
10,820 


8,066 

0,178 
0,»6 


$10,640 
10,860 

11. om 


iai70 
10,900 
10^610 


0,310 
0.880 
0.730 


$10l0$0 
11,180 
11,370 


10,460 
10,680 
10,000 


0.665 
0,885 
10,105 


$11,230 
11,440 
11,660 


10,780 
10,070 
11,100 


10.020 
10,340 
10,460 


$11,810 
11,730 
11,060 


11,040 
11,260 
11,480 


10.375 
10.  SOS 
10.813 


$15,235 
IS, '235 
15.035 

M.ias 

15.  iM 
15.  «5 
15.  JSii 
15.055 
14.1155 
1.^1175 
15.1)75 
15. 475 
15.275 
15.075 


H.-ND 
14,,'>00 
U,7.'0 


I3,M0 
14,030 
11,250 


1.',:*) 

U.335 
13,555 
13,755 


U>,85S 
13,075 
13,295' 


SIl.SOO 

i.'.oa) 

12, -240 


11,330 
11,560 
11.770 


lrt.730 
ID.090 
11.170 


October 
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;assl4:  I 

tiroup  A,  bachelor's  degree { 

Uroup  B,  master's  degree I 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 
Orciup  D,  doctor's  degree.., 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing, 

Census  supervisor. 
;assl5: 

tlruup  A.  bachelor's  degree 

(Jroup  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C.  muster's  degree  plus30cre<Ct  hours  

(iriiup  I>.  master's  degree  plus  60  credit  liours  or  dcK-tor's  degree 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  scIickjIs. 

.attendance  offloer. 

Child  labor  inspector. 

Counselor,  placement. 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  teachers  college. 

Kesearch  assistant. 

School  social  worlter. 

.-^[leech  correct  ion  ist. 

Instructor,  teachers  college. 

Instructor,  laboratory  school. 

School  psychologist. 


'Balary  cla,'^''  and  cmup 


l3SSll: 

Group  B,  master's  degree . 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours ...].!!]y.! 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

.Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 

Associate  professor,  teachers  college. 

Chief  librarian,  teachers  college. 
\»SS  12: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  I, l>u^:^ . 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Chief  attendance  officer. 

Clinical  psychologist, 
lass  13: 

Group  B,  master's  degree... 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours . V     

Group  D.  doctor's  degree " '_ 

Assistant  professor,  teachers  college. 

Assistant  professor,  laboratory  school. 

I'sychlatric  social  worker. 
.iSS  14: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree _. '^ 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30 credit  hours ^'.  J."""^!]! 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree ' 

Coordinator  of  practical  nursing. 

Census  supervisor.  I 

:ut  15: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree.. X 

Oroup  B,  master's  degree .."""J 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours . .' ." 

Oroup  D,  master's  degree  plus  60  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree. 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer. 

<  liild  labor  inspectors. 

I  ounselor,  placement. 

I'oimselor,  elementary  and  secomiary  .school?. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  teachers  college. 

lieaearch  assistant. 

.-^chool  social  worker.  I 

Speech  correctlonlst.  I 

lustructor,  teachers  college.  | 

In.structor.  laboratory  school. 

School  psychologist. 


8tep 


7.00.^ 
7.550 
7.770 
7.990 


5,  ^-M) 
t),  3«5 
6,605 
6,825 


$12,090 
12,310 
12,530 


11,620 
11,840 
12,060 


11, OSS 
11,305 
11,525 


9,070 

9,615 

9,835 

10,055 


7,675 
8,220 
8,440 

8,e«o 


$12,380 
l'2,6O0 
12.  .^20 


11,010 
12,130 

12.350 


11.440 
11.660 
11,880 


9.  3fi5 

9.910 

10,130 

10,350 


7.935 

8,4^0 
S,  7tX) 

b,  g-jo 


$7,  'Mtn 

7,845 
8,065 

8,285 


6,105 
6,650 
6,870 
7,080 


$7,505 
8,140 
8,360 
8,580 


6,370 
6,815 
7,135 
7,355 


r,880 
8,435 
8.655 
8,875 


6,635 
7,180 
7,400 
7,620 


$8,185 
8,730 
8,850 
9,170 


6,895 
7,440 
7,660 
7,880 


$8,480 
8,025 
0,245 
0,465 


7,155 
7,700 
7,020 
8,140 


$8,775 
9,3'20 
9,540 
8,760 


7,415 
7,060 
8,180 
8,400' 


Step 


Longevity 


10 


$9,660 
10,  -205 
10,425 
10,645 


8,195 
8,740 
8,960 

9,  180 


11 


$9, 955 
10,500 
10,720 
10,840 


8,455 
9,000 
9,220 
8,440 


12 


$10,  250 
10,785 
11,015 
11,235 


8,715 
0,260 
0,480 
9,700 


13 


$10, 545 
11,090 
11,310 
11,530 


8,875 
9,520 
8,740 
8,860 


$9,580 
10,125 
10,345 
10,565 


$10, 185 
10,730 
10,050 
11, 170" 


"(2)  (A)   Section  2(c)(1)    iDC.   Code,  sec. 
!-15Il(c)  (1 ) )      Is     amended     to     read     as 
:  jUows  : 
'"(1)  The    ternis    master's    degree"    and 
Joctor's  degree"  iiieaii,  respectively,  a  mas- 
k's degree  and  a  d.K'tor  s  degree  granted  in 
course  by  an   arcrcdl'txi   liigher  educaUonal 
Institution.' 
"iBi   Section  2ici(2i    (DC.  C.<xle,  sec.  31- 
^11(01(2))    la    amended    by    adding   at   the 
fnd  thereof  the  following  jiew  sentence:  "The 
t*™   "plus   sixty    credit    aourB"    means    the 
equivalent  <.f   imt    if-ss   than   sixty   graduate 
semester  huurv    ;..    acudf.nlc,    vocational,   or 
professional  courses  beyond  a  master's  degree, 
representing  a  dt-rtnlie  educational  program 
satlBfactory  to  the  Board,  except  that  In  the 
^  of   a   shop    teacher    In    the    vocational 
Mucatlon  program  the  sixty  semester  hours 
■"ew  not  be  gradtiate  semester  hours.    Grad- 
iiate    credit    hours     ix-v  nd     thirty     which 


were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  masters 
degree  may  be  applied  in  computing  such 
sixty  credit  hours.' 

"(3)  Section  4  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-15211 
Is  amended  to  r«ad  as  f  ollo'wrs : 

"  'Sec.  4.  Any  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  In  group  C  of  a  salary  class  in 
the  salary  schedtile  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
■who  iKMsesses  a  doctor's  degree,  and  any 
employee  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  group 
C  of  salary  class  15  of  such  salary  schedule 
who  poeaeeses  a  master's  degree  plus  sixtv 
credit  hours,  shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10(a)  to  group  D  of  such 
salary  class.' 

"(4)  Section  5  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1522 1 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"'(c)  The  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Ooltunbla,  Is  authorized  to 


establish  a  {X)6ition  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated "teacher-aide  (nonlnstructlonHlj  , 
Such  positions  shall  be  classified,  in  accord- 
ance -with  sections  5102  and  5106  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  a  grade  not  higher 
thiui  GS— 4,  and  shall  be  compensated  in 
accordance  with  the  General  Schedule  in 
section  5333iai  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  minimum  qualification  for  appointment 
to  such  position  shall  be  successful  com- 
pletion of  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  at 
v.:\  accredited  junior  college,  college,  or  uni- 
versity A  person  appointed  to  such  petition 
sliall  be  a  nonlnstructlonal  employee,  and 
lils  primary  duty  shall  be  to  assist  the  In- 
structional staff  In  tasks  related  to  Instruc- 
tion. The  total  of  the  number  of  teacher- 
aides  I  noninstructional  i  appointed  under 
this  Act  and  the  niunber  of  persons  ap- 
pointed -ander  any  other  Act  to  perfom-.  in 
t:;p   public   scho-jl    .'^vstem  <.'.    the  District   of 
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Colxiii.iiiA  tha  •ABi*  dutlea  as  t«acber-alde« 
(nor.i.-ji-.ructionaJ)  ahall  at  no  tUne  e(ce«<l 
5  per  centum  of  the  number  of  classroom 
tear  hers  In  salary  class  15 

d  I  The  Initial  assignment  of  each  posi- 
tion of  school  principal  in  the  public  g.;hool 
sysu?m  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  oie  of 
the  four  principal  levels  within  salary  class 
8  of  the  salary  schedule  In  section  1  of  this 
Act  ihdll  be  miide  in  accordAnc«  with  the 
following  provisions 

"Ml  Within  60  days  following  the  date  of 
enat'unent  of  this  subsection,  the  Boaid  of 
Educauon.  with  the  ciXT>eratlon  of  the  Board 
<>!  '  < 'mmiasloners  of  the  District  of  Co  um- 
blK  ?hall  assign  each  position  of  school  prin- 
cipal to  one  of  the  four  princlpaJ  levels  within 
».i;  iry  class  9  of  the  salary  schedule  In  sec- 
tion 1  Such  assignment  shall  b«  mad)  on 
the  Oasis  of  an  evaluation  by  the  Board  of 
Ed  .  -ation.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
mi.s.M.,,ner»  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbli .  of 
the  -lutlee  and  responalblliues  of  each  jwsl- 
ti  ■:.  )t  school  principal  In  the  school  ad- 
mu::<:ered  by  the  person  holding  such  jiosi- 
tlon  Such  evaluation  shall  be  based  on  (A) 
mxrti  worklcMid  factors  as  (1)  the  academic 
pr>gT\m.  Ill)  the  number  of  teachers,  non- 
i«<icriing  personnel  and  other  profeaslinal 
and  nonprofessional  personnel  supervised. 
I  in.  school  eorollment.  ilv)  cocurrlcular 
activities,  (vp  extracurricular  acUrtUea.  and 
IV!.  coonmunlty  acUvltlee.  and  (Bi  such 
oth^r  factors  as  the  Board  of  Education 
deer;^  appropriate  The  Initial  assignment 
of  A  position  of  school  principal  to  a  princi- 
pal <"vei  within  salary  class  6  shall  be  eifec- 
tlvp  in  the  effective  date  of  this  subaect.on 
"2)  In  the  case  of  a  pwrson  holding  the 
poniMon  of  school  principal  on  the  efTe«  tlve 
dat*-  of  this  subsection,  the  initial  assign- 
met.-,  of  the  position  held  by  such  persoi  to 
one  jf  the  four  principal  levels  within  salary 
class  6  shall  not  (Ai  aJIect  the  group  »nd 
service  step  occupied  by  such  person,  or  (Bi 
for  the  period  during  which  such  person 
hold*  such  position,  reduce  his  rate  of  com- 
pensation below  the  rate  of  compensation  to 
which  he  was  entitled  Immediately  prior  to 
s\ich  effective  date. 

3 )  During  the  period  beginning  on  rnich 
etTec-:ie  date  and  ending  on  the  date  of  such 
initM.  assignment,  each  p>er8on  holding  ;he 
po8::.on  of  school  principal  on  such  effective 
date  sliall  have  his  compensation  fixed  In 
<icct  rdance  with  the  rate  of  compensation 
presiTibed  for  that  service  step.  oorr«spond- 
ing  u.  his  creditable  years  of  service,  of  prin- 
cipal .evel  I  In  that  group  within  salary  class 
8  which  corresponds  to  his  academic  quall- 
flcatlons.  Each  such  person  shall  be  paid 
for  such  period  the  difference.  If  any.  between 
the  amount  of  compensation  he  received 
during  such  period  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  he  would  have  been  paid  dur- 
ing such  pvertod  if  his  compensation  had  been 
nxed  :n  accordance  with  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation prescribed  for  the  principal  level  In 
salary  class  8  to  which  his  position  was  as- 
signed 

"  ■  >  f  I  On  July  1,  19«7.  and  on  July  1  of  each 
year  thereafter,  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  evalu- 
ate the  dutlea  and  responsibilities  of  each 
position  of  school  pnnclpa;  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  prescribed  In  paragraph  II)  of 
subsection  (d)  to  determine  whether  the 
principal  level  within  salary  class  8  which 
such  poeltlon  Is  asalgned  Is  commensurate  to 
the  duties  and  responslblllUes  of  such  posi- 
tion. The  Board  of  Education  may  assign 
a  position  of  school  principal  to  a  different 
principal  level  within  salary  class  8  only  If 
It  determines  on  the  basis  of  three  conseca- 
tlve  annual  evaluations  that  such  aaslgnmeat 
should  b«  made     A  person  holding  a  position 
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of  school  principal  which  the  Board  of  Kdu- 
cauon  has  assigned  to  a  different  principal 
level  shall  not  be  placed  In  a  lower  service 
step  In  the  new  principal  level  than  the  serv- 
ice step  he  occupied  Immediately  prior  to 
such  assignment.' 

"(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  31-lM2(a))  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■  '(a)(1)  Each  employee  who  Ls  newly  ap- 
pointed  or   reappointed   to   any   poeltlon    In 
salary  classes  3  to  15.  Inclusive,  of  the  salary 
schedule  In  secUon  1  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
service  step  numbered  next  above  the  num- 
ber   of    years    of   service    with    which    he    Is 
credited    for    the    purp>oae    of    salary    place- 
ment     The   Board,   on    the   written    recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Is   authorized   to  evaluate   the   previous   ex- 
perience of  each  such  employee  to  determine 
the  number  of  years  with  which  he  may  be 
so  credited      Employees  newly  appointed,  re- 
appointed   or    reassigned     to    any    position 
In   salary  class   15  shall  receive  one  year  of 
such  placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satis- 
factory service,  not  exceeding  nine  years.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  salary  class   16. 
or   In   the  same   type   of   position   regardless 
of  school  level.  In  an  educational  system  or 
institution    of    recognized    standing    outside 
the  District  of  Columbia   public  schools,  as 
determined  by  the  Board,     finployees  newly 
appointed    reappointed,  or  reassigned  to  any 
position  In  salary  classes  3  to  14.  Inclusive, 
except   the   positions  of  chief   librarian   and 
assistant    professor,   associate    professor    and 
professor,  shall  receive  no  placement  credit 
for   educational   service  or   trade   experience 
outside    the    DUtrlct    of    Columbia    public 
schools.     Employees     reappointed     or     reas- 
signed to  positions  In  salary  classes  3  to  14 
Inclusive,    shall    receive    one    year   of    place- 
ment  credit    for    each    year    of    satisfactory 
service  in  the  same  salary  class  or  in  a  posi- 
tion of  equivalent  or  higher  rank  within  the 
District  of   Columbia  public  schools,  except 
that    no   such    employee   shall    receive   more 
than  five  years  of  placement  credit  for  pre- 
vious service   rendered   as   a   temporary   em- 
ployee   within    such    system.      Persons    ap- 
pointed  to  the  position  of   shop  teacher  In 
the   vocational   education  program  shall   re- 
ceive one  year  of  placement  credit  for  each 
year   of   approved   experience   In   the   trades, 
as  determined  by  the  Board  but  not  In  ex- 
cess  of   nine   years   for  any   combination   of 
trade    exp>erlence    and    educational    service 
outside  the  school  system.     Employees  new- 
ly appointed  or  reappointed  to  positions  of 
assistant    professor    (salary   class    13).   chief 
librarian  and  associate  profeasor  (salary  class 
11).  and  professor  (salary  class  8)   shall  re- 
ceive one  year  of  placement  credit  for  each 
year  of  satisfactory  service,  not  In  excess  of 
five  years.  In  a  position  of  the  same  or  higher 
rank  in  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing   outside   the   District   of   Columbia 
public  schools,  as  determined  by  the  Board. 
'•'(2)   Salary  placement  credit  for  service 
rendered  either  Inside  or  outside  the  public 
school   system  of   the   District   of   Columbia 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  appointment 
or  on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month  prior 
to  the  date  of  approval  of  such  placement 
credit  by  the  Board,  whichever  Is  later. 

"'(3)  Each  probationary  or  permanent 
employee  In  salary  class  15  who  Is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Board  of  education  on  the  effec- 
Uve  date  of  this  pitfagrapb  shall  move  to  the 
numerical  service  step  or  longevity  step,  as 
the  case  may  be.  commensurate  with  the  ad- 
ditional creditable  service  allowed  such  «n- 
ployee  under  the  amendments  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Axoendznents  of  IMS' 

"(6)  Section  9  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1534)  Is 
amended  by  inserting   (a)'  immediately  after 
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'Szc  9  '  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"  '(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply 
to  all  temporary  employees  In  salary  class  15: 
'•  "(A)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
claas  16  employed  cumulatively  as  such  aa 
employee  In  such  salary  class  less  than  three 
full  years  a}  of  July  1.  19«6.  must  qualify  as  a 
probationary  employee  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  employment  or  July  1.  igge 
whichever  date  Is  later,  or  his  employment 
shall  be  terminated  as  of  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  then  current  school  year. 

"'(B)  Each  temporary  employee  In  salary 
class  15  employed  cumulatively  as  of  July  i 
19M.  for  more  than  three  but  lees  than  ten 
full  years  a*  such  an  employee  In  such  salary 
class,  must  qualify  as  a  probationary  em- 
ployee  wlthm  seven  years  after  July  i.  jgee 
or  his  employment  shall  be  terminated  as  or 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  then  current 
school  year. 

"  '(C)  Each  temporary  employee  In  salary 
claas  15  who  has  accumulated  more  than  ten 
full  years  of  satisfactory  service  as  of  July  i. 
1966.  as  such  an  employee  In  such  salarv 
class,  may  be  continued  as  temporary  teacher 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  service. 

■'(c)(1)  A  temporary  employee  In  salarv 
class  16  who  receives  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment shall  be  advanced  on  and  after  the 
date  of  such  appointment  In  double  annual 
Increments  to  the  place  In  the  salary  sched- 
ule which  he  would  have  occupied  if  he  had 
been  employed  as  a  probationary  employee 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  a  tem- 
porary employee  A  temporary  employee  in 
salary  class  15  who  receives  a  probationary 
appointment  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  a  temporary  employee 
shall  receive  full  placement  credit  on  the 
date  of  his  appointment  as  a  probatlonarv 
employee  as  If  he  had  been  employed  as  a 
probationary  employee  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment  as  a  temporary  employee 

"  '(2)  Temporary  employees  in  salary  cla&< 
15  with  fifteen  or  more  toui  years  of  satis- 
factory service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  shall  be  advanced  to  service 
step  10.  effective  July  1.  1966 

"'(d)  An  employee  who  Is  on  temporary 
status  only  because  of  the  age  UmlUtlon.  but 
Is  otherwise  qualified,  shall  receive  saJary 
placement  on  the  same  basis  as  a  probation- 
ary or  permanent  teacher,  and  may  continue 
as  temporary  teacher  contingent  upon  satis- 
factory service.' 

"(7)  Section  10  (DC.  Code,  a«c.  31-1535) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Szc.  10.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1966,  each  promo- 
tion to  group  B.  group  C.  or  group  D.  within 
a  salary  class,  shall  become  effective — 

"'ID  on  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  approval  of  that  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

'"(2)   on  the  effecUve  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  as  the  case  may  be. 
whichever  Is  later. 

"'(b)  Any  employee  In  a  position  In  a 
salary  claas  In  the  salary  schedules  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  who  Is  promoted  to  group 
B.  group  C.  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class. 
shall  be  placed  In  the  same  numerical  service 
step  In  his  new  group  which  he  would  have 
occupied  In  the  group  from  which  fwomoted.' 
"(8)  (A)  Section  13(a)  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1542(a))  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  Its  public  school  system  the  follow- 
ing: extende<l  school  year  programs,  adult 
education  school  programs,  and  an  Amer- 
icanization school,  under  and  within  appro- 
priations  made  by  Congress.     The  pay  for 


teachers,  olBcers.  and  other  educational  em-      tion    schools,    and    veteran's    summer    h;gl 
ployees  in  the  summer  schools,  adult  educa-      school  centers  shall  be  a£  follows: 
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Tfscher.  elementary  and  secondary  school.s;  counselor,  cleraentary  and  sec- 
oDiliiry  school;  librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  school  social 
work'T.  sv*fch  correct  Ion i.st;  school  psychologist  and  instructor,  District  of 
Coliinit'ia  Tt«achers  roUege . _ 

l'«Tctiiatric  social  worker  and  assistant  professor,  district  of  Columbia 
Teacl;<rs  College...      

ClinicaJ  psychologist 

.\s»odste professor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College.    

.Assistant  principal,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  professor,  District 
,;  (      i;nbla  'Teachers  College 

-,.i»>r    -  :.i!  director : 

ir-.i:i)^.  flementary  and  secondary  acbofls 


Per  diera 
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Tnetter 


Tiaclier 

.^sststaot  principal 

Prlndiial..  


$22.  73 

27.28 
2S.  41 
•29.55 

32.96 
34.10 
36.37 


$25 

11 

30 

13 

31 

39 

32.64  1 

;vi 

«> 

37 

67 

lU.  18 

$57.50 

33.00 
34.33 

35  75 

39.  S9 
41. -25 
44.00 


Per  diem 


>,■  ,Vi 

HI  14 

s  IR) 

b.9U 

K  90 

9.82 

$6.72 
9.74 
10.  75' 


'■(Bi  Section  13  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  fol;owlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(d)(1)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  a  classroom  teacher  In  salary  class  15  who 
performs  an  extra  duty  activity  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
teaching  load  assigned  for  a  regular  day 
jchocl  teacher  at  his  particular  school  level, 
tbe  additional  annual  compensation  pre- 
scribed for  such  extra  duty  activity  by  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 
The  Board  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  on  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Si:;iiools.  pre- 
scribe the  amount  of  additional  compensa- 
tion for  a  teacher  who  performs  an  extra 
duty  activity,  except  that  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  each  s.ich  activity 
may  not  in  any  school  year  exc-eed  $750 

"'i2)  The  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  .shall  be  m  addi- 
tion to  the  compensation  prescribed  by  the 
salary  schedule  in  section  1  of  this  Act  for 
classroom  teachers  In  salary  class  15.  Pay- 
ment of  such  additional  compensfitlon  shall 
be  made  monthly  following  The  performance 
of  such  extra  duty  activity  Such  additional 
compensation  shall  not  be  subject  to  deduc- 
tion or  withholding  for  retirement  or  insur- 
ance, and  such  additional  compensation  shall 
not  be  considered  as  salary  (A)  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  computing  annuities  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement  of 
public-school  teachers  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", approved  August  7,  1946  (DC.  Code, 
sec,  31-721  et  seq  » .  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3323  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  United  States  Code,  or  iB)  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  Insurance  coverage  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapter  87  of  title  5, 
united  States  Code.  Such  additional  com- 
pensation may  be  paid  for  more  than  one  ac- 
tivity assigned  to  a  classroom  teacher  so  long 
M  such  activities  are  not  performed  conciir- 
renUy. 

■"|3)  The  Board  may  make  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
Puposes  of  this  subsection.' 

"Sec  203  (a,  Retroactive  compensation 
or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  In  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Lnstrict  of  Columbia  (including  service  In 
W  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on 
;«  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
■Mt  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salarv 
»nau  be  paid  (1)  to  any  employee  covered 
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in  this  title  who  retired  during  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1.  1966,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  services 
rendered  during  such  period,  and  i  2  i  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
8  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  settlement  of  accounts  of  de- 
ceased employees) ,  for  services  rendered 
during  the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1966, 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  by  any  such  employee  who  dies  during 
such  period. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  discharged  from  hospitaliza- 
tion following  such  training  and  service, 
shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law  for 
the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Individual 
to  a  pwsltlon  In  or  under  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

"Sec.  204.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  In- 
dividual Is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  Government  employees  group  life 
insurance),  all  changes  In  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  salary  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Szc.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1, 1966. 

"(b)  Paragraph  2  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Act  of 
1956  (as  added  by  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
202  of  this  title)  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia  after 
July  1,  1965." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the   amendment   of   the   Senate   to 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

John    L.    McMillan, 

Basil  Whitener. 

John  Dowdy. 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

f^ank  j.  horton, 

Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Alak  Bible, 

Tom  McIntyre 

Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

Winston  L.  PRorTy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disiigreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  tiie  amendmentji  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R  15857  >  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  sal- 
aries of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  the  Plre  Depart- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  tiie 
efTect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  the  House  bil! 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendment  which  ;n  addition 
to  amending  H.R.  15857  i  providing  pay  in- 
creases for  District  of  Columbia  policemen 
and  firemen  I  also  includes  pay  increases  for 
District  of  Columbia  teachers.  The  House 
provided  pay  increases  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia teachers  In  H.R  16337,  Tlie  com- 
mittee of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  sub- 
stitue  for  both  the  House  bili  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Except  for  technical, 
clarifying,  and  conlornung  changes,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  explains  the  differences 
between  the  bills  H.R  15857  and  H  R  16337 
as  passed  the  House,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

Dog  handler's  pay.— The  House  bill.  H.R 
15857.  provided  that  certain  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
who  performed  the  duty  of  dog  handier 
should  receive  an  additional  $610  per  an- 
niun.  The  Senate  amendment  was  identical 
to  the  House  bill,  except  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional compensation  per  annum  was  iet 
at  $580.  The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 

Disability  benefits. — The  House  bill.  H,R, 
15857.  in  an  amendment  to  the  Poilcemeii 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
provided  that  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
who.  for  injury  received  or  disease  contracted 
in  line  of  duty,  retired  for  permar.ent  total 
disability  prior  to  October  1.  1956,  would  re- 
ceive retirement  benefits  after  July  1.  1966, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  retirement  la'Ji' 
which  went  into  efTect  after  October  1,  1956 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  .similar 
provision  and  neither  does  the  conference 
substitute. 

H'idou,-'s  annuities. — The  House  bill.  H.R, 
15857.  amended  the  definition  of  the  term 
"widow"  in  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  so  that  a  widov^- 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  annuity  if  she  had  been  married 
to  the  retired  member  before  his  retirement 
or  at  least  two  years  preceding  his  death  or 
if  she  was  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage.  Present  law  provides  that  a  widow 
is  not  eligible  for  benefits  unless  she  was 
married  to  the  retired  officer  or  member  be- 
fore his  retirement.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  contain  a  sin^ilar  provlsior.  and 
neither  does  the  conference  substitute. 

Teacher's  pay  scales.— The  House  bill,  H.R. 
16337,  provided  an  overall  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 7.9  percent  in  the  salaries  of  all  pro- 
fessional personnel  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  the 
superintendent  and  deputy  superintendent. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  an  increase 
of  approximately  8  9  percent  in  tiie  salaries 
of  all  professional  personnel  in  the  public 
school  system,  Including  the  superintendent 
and  deputy  superintendent.  TTie  conference 
substitute  provides  a  salary  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 8.9  percent  but  this  Increase 
does  not  affect  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
intendent and  deputy  superintendent. 

Teacher-aides  pay. — The  House  bill,  H.R. 
16337,  provided  a  salary  schedule  for  the 
position    of    teacher-aide    which    began    at 
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M  ~15  p«r  annum  ami  :»*»■  to  M.SCS  p«r 
annum  The  3enn*o  ime-.ilment  to  H.R. 
155«7  provided  i  •ia.n.-v  '.■  'ledule  for  (ucli 
posUlon  begin:::- ,;  a\  J4  h'jo  ar.  1  rlslag  to 
te  s*tfcl  pfr  »nr.  .:r- 

T^.e  ci'nr.'r*;  <■  <  ■■(••_iU"  vi^ea  not  pro- 
vide '.'It  4  sA.,1.'-.  -.-h-^j  ,.r  for  the  posit  on  of 
teactifr  *;'!•■  w  •..i.-,  ji?  instrtct  of  Columbia 
Teacner-i  .-ifi:.i--,  A  t  r  i  <56  It  la  ths  un- 
ders:a:;di:.K  •'  '  ■'  -  r  r^rt-ps  that  the  poal- 
tlon^i  .'.  '^vi--:.-r  -Mi:-'  ir-  :j  *  claMlflsd  at 
grades  OH  .  \:.  '.  Trt^  4  -t.-.,;  are  coiipen- 
sated  .u  1.  '  rUti-  e  w.'h  the  General  fiched- 
uie      :.     ^''.  •.  'J    1         f    title    5.    Inlted 

Statf-s  CkI-  :•  -  -tf  ntent  of  the  con- 
fer'^es  w.  lu  ■  pr^  j;:  ,<  i  salary  schedule  for 
the  pc'SUiLin  of  teacher-aide  within  thn  Dis- 
trict if  Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Act  of 
1965  that  such  poatUona  vlll  continue  to  be 
classineU  and  compensated  at  a  grad:  not 
higher  than  OS-4 

Limtt  on  number  of  teacher-aide  poiltiont 
in  ic'iooi  t]/stem  — The  House  bill.  H.R. 
18337.  provided  that  the  total  numfcer  of 
persons  who  could  occupy  the  position  of 
teacher-aide — whether  ap[>olQt«d  under  the 
Ettstrlct  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salar/  Act 
of  1965  or  any  other  Act — could  not  exceed 
4  per'-ent  of  the  number  of  clastroom 
teachers  In  salary  clasa  15  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  prorl- 
Blon  The  conference  substitute  la  l<lentl- 
cal  to  the  House  bill  H  R  16337,  eicept  that 
the  Ilnaltatlon  la  S  percent  of  the  numl>«r  of 
classroorr.  t^a.~herv  in  salary  class  15 

Oi^^ag-'  ter'-.o-'rarv  teaOiers. — The  feaat« 
amendment  ;■'  i, '^iiried  a  provision  not  n  the 
Hou3«  bi;;  HH  16337  which  provide-,  that 
tho«e  teicher-i  *-.io  are  temporary  bocause 
of  one  ;;ni!*.at.  .r.s  only  but  who  are  >ther- 
wlae  quA::ae,i  s^.^..!  be  treated  as  permanent 
t«acr.ers  '  r  -i-e;  placement  purposeii  and 
sha.l  t>e  re'Ai:.^';  n  the  school  system.  The 
con.'erer.  e  s  : Mt;-  i :<>  is  Identical  t<i  the 
Senate    .vrnendr.-.r--;'  s    nrrivlslon 

Ext^a-dur,  n^:.  r..^  H  •  ..<e  bill.  HR 
18337.  pnjvlde*!  i  v:;ie<!  i>  jf  additional 
annua.  -.irnp-T  .sat.  :.  for  teachers  in  salary 
class  15  *:.  p-r'  rir.e.:  extra  duty  actl"ltlea 
Such  ichf'."..''  .<,;  I  celling  of  $75")  per 
annum  t  r  \n-;  ■  \-  ictlvtty.  To  quail 'y  for 
such  addit:  :.a:  ::.rHT.,H.':on  a  teacher  had 
to  perforni  ;:  4>:  ',;•..  ir.  to  a  standard  teach- 
ing Imid.  a::  a.-;.-,  ipproved  by  the  ioard 
of  Ed  J  atioi;  *;■ ;  r.  required  at  least  35 
boors  In  l:;v  >!:e  semester  and  which  In- 
volved stud»-:;t.-;  wtio  !.  id  voluntarily  selected 
such  i^- 1 ;■.■.•  V  T  ■:•■  .-vt;  I'e  amendment  also 
provided  aiidit:  .ai  ■..mper.aatlon  for  the 
performance  if  an  extra  duty  activity 
However  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
Approval  of  tne  Commiaeloners  and  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  .superintend- 
ent, was  auLh.irtzed  to  eatabllah  the  amount 
Oif  additional  '■onipcnsatlon  and  the  only 
qualification  fur  su 'h  compensation  was  that 
the  tea<-her  perf  .rm  the  extra  duty  activity 
on  a  ctmtlnulUK  ba3;,s  and  in  addition  to  the 
standard  tea.-r:  !i/  .  «id  The  con.''erence 
BUtwtitute  IS  u!--.'-:  a.  '.n  the  Senate  ajnend- 
ment.  exiep-  ■  .a:  -..ere  ,.i  a  celling  of  9750 
per  scniHj.  year  fur  any  one  extrt.  duty 
activity. 

JOH>(     L      McMlLi.AN 

B.uiu.    WHrrE.NER, 

John    Dowliy, 

ANCHE*     NlLSEN. 

Prank.  J    HoarfiN. 
Joel  T    Bbi>thii.i,. 
.Manaijf   <  cm.  the  Part  of  t'.e  Hvuse. 

Mr     LX>WIJY      Mr     Speaker     I    ask 

unanimoas  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  ("arollna  'Mr  WhitenerI 
may  extend  f.i.s  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  I^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ger.'Jema::  fruin  '."exas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


nmiKMBs  or  tki  mnx, 
Mr.   WHTTENER.     Mr    Speaker,  the 

purposes  of  title  I  of  H.R  15857  are  to  In- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  officers  «uid 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  the  Plre  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  correct  certain  Inequities 
existing  in  the  present  salary  schedule, 
and  to  equalize  the  pensions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  forces  who  have  been  re- 
tired for  permanent  total  disability  in- 
curred In  the  line  of  duty,  regardless  of 
the  date  of  their  retirement. 

NIXD    rOK    LCOIBLATION 

On  October  1.  1966.  all  Federal  classi- 
fied workers  and  all  E>lstrlct  of  Columbia 
government  employees  with  the  excep- 
tion of  policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers 
were  granted  a  salary  Increase  of  3  6 
percent.  In  addition,  another  salary  In- 
crease for  these  same  government  em- 
ployees this  year  appears  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty Simple  equity  alone  demands  a 
substantial  Increase  In  salaries  at  this 
time  for  the  gallant,  dedicated  officers 
and  memt)ers  of  these  vital  forces  who 
dally  risk  their  lives  in  the  protection 
of  the  property  and  lives  of  the  residents 
of  and  visitors  to  the  Nations  Capital 
In  this  connection.  Implicit  In  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  include  the  police  and 
firemen  in  last  years  cost-of-living  sal- 
ary Incretises  was  an  assurance  that  this 
would  be  rectified  with  an  Increase  In 
this  session  of  the  Congress  which  would 
be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  last  year's 
pay  raise  to  the  other  government  em- 
ployees 

In  addition,  however,  there  Is  a  very 
acute  problem  of  recruitment  for  these 
forces  in  the  District,  and  also  of  reten- 
tion of  the  younger  men  In  the  ranks, 
which  must  be  faced  and  which  can  be 
solved  In  part  by  realistic  salary  In- 
creases, particularly  In  the  four  lowest 
salary  classes. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  has  not  been 
at  full  authorized  strength  since  Febru- 
ary 1964,  and  that  since  that  time  the 
number  of  vacancies  has  Increased 
steadily  until  on  May  13.  1966.  there  were 
218  vacancies  on  the  force  with  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  3,100  men.  In  an 
effort  to  solve  this  problem,  during  the 
past  year  the  numt)er  of  recruiting  teams 
was  increased  to  20,  which  were  sent 
out  to  a  number  of  cities  in  11  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  efforts 
of  these  teams  have  resulted  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  72  new  policemen  out  of  a 
total  of  1.043  applicants  who  were  ex- 
amined. In  addition,  examination  for 
applicants  have  been  arranged  for  Sat- 
urdays and  at  night,  and  advertisements 
have  been  placed  weekly  in  many  news- 
papers. Despite  these  and  other  efforts. 
however,  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
is  operating  below  the  authorized 
strength  needed  as  a  minimum  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  112  men 
resigned  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  for  various  reasons,  some  of  them 
to  join  police  departments  In  other  Ju- 
risdictions. During  this  same  year  102 
men  retired  and  there  were  28  other 
types  of  separations. 


Recent  statistics  show  that  majc: 
crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
creased 11.5  percent  In  1965  as  compared 
to  1964  Also,  since  1963.  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  continued  to  rank  4th 
highest  in  the  numt>er  of  major  crime  of- 
fenses among  the  16  cities  with  a 
population  of  500.000  to  1  million 

PRCSICENT'S    MESSACC 

In  the  face  of  the  ever-mountins  crime 
rate  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  provide  ever. 
means  within  Its  power  to  assure  ade- 
quate and  capable  msuipower  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  President  in  his  budget  message 
on  January  25.  1966.  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  stated: 

The  Police  Department  has  been  encoun- 
terlng  great  dlfflcultlea  in  recruiting  qtulified 
candidates.  An  Increase  In  the  salaries  of 
policemen  Is  necessary  to  bring  the  police 
force  to  Its  currently  authorized  strength. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  this  will  be  pro- 
posed to  Congress. 

The  Plre  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  also  has  a  recruitment  and 
retention  problem,  which  may  be  some- 
what less  acute  than  that  of  the  Police 
Department,  but  nevertheless  poses  a 
dangerous  situation  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  the  city  against  flre.  Yom 
committee  Is  Informed  that.  In  order  to 
maintain  an  adequate  fireflghting  force, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment In  recent  years  has  been  obliged  to 
accept  applicants  whose  civil  ser\ice 
exaxnlnation  scores  are  In  the  low  seven- 
ties. Actually,  a  mark  of  70  on  this  rela- 
tively simple  examination  is  assigned  for 
only  40  correct  answers  out  of  80  ques- 
tions. In  these  times  when  urban  fire- 
fighting  has  Ijecome  a  lilghly  technical 
occupation,  demanding  an  In-training 
program  with  a  heavy  emphasis  upon 
educational  accomplishment,  to  l)e 
obliged  to  accept  subpar  recruits  \»ill 
Inevitably  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  force  and  also  of  its  gen- 
eral morale  and  esprit  de  corps  The 
District  of  Columbia  carmot  afford  t< 
permit  this  deterioration  to  take  place 
In  Its  Fire  Department  which  for  year> 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  UniU'd  State.s. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  above- 
cited  problem.?  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention in  these  forces  so  essential  to 
public  safety  lies  in  realistic  salary  in- 
creases, weighted  appropriately  to  pre- 
sent an  attractive  career  opportunity  for 
qualified  young  men.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  that  H.R.  15857  em- 
bodies a  minimum  such  salary  schedule 
with  an  average  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 9.9  percent  effective  as  of  July  1. 
1966 

At  present,  onl>'  privates  In  the  police 
force  who  are  assigned  as  dog  handlers 
are  entitled  to  extra  remuneration  to 
compensate  them  for  the  expense  of 
housing,  feeding,  care,  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  dogs.  However,  since  the 
innovation  of  the  Canine  Corps  as  a  part 
of  tlie  MetropoliUn  Police  force,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  in  some  few  in- 
stances to  assign  members  of  higher 
rank,  including  sergeants,  to  this  duty 
of   dog    handler.     Your  committee  has 
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included  a  provision  In  H.R  15857  to 
afford  the  same  extra  pay  for  all  dog 
handlers  In  the  force,  regardless  of  rank. 

reOVISIONS     OF     THE     BILL 

Title  I  amends  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  follows : 

First.  A  new  salary  schedule  is  pro- 
dded for  oflScers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  new  salary  schedule  will  provide 
in  increase  of  11.4  percent  for  beginning 
privates,  and  increases  for  the  other 
categories  of  privates  ranging  from  10.4 
percent  to  10.9  percent.  Fire  inspectors, 
who  comprise  class  2,  will  receive  salary 
Increases  ranging  from  9.7  percent  to  10.5 
percent.  Members  in  salary  class  3, 
which  includes  detectives,  will  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent.  The  various 
grades  of  sergeants  who  comprise  salary 
class  4.  will  be  increa-sed  from  9  percent 
w  9.6  percent,  and  all  officer  pensonnol, 
who  occupy  the  remaining  salai-y  classes 
5  through  10,  will  receive  an  increase  of 
7.1  percent. 

The  average  increase  in  salaries  pro- 
dded by  this  new  salary  scale  is  approxi- 
mately 9.9  percent.  The  reason  for 
weighting  the  increases  in  favor  of  the 
four  lowest  salai-y  classes,  and  pyartlcu- 
larly  in  the  starting  salan.-  figure,  is  that 
the  critical  problem.s  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  personnel  in  these  vital 
forces  are  most  acute  in  these  areas. 

This  propased  salary  schedule  will 
place  the  minimum  salarj'  for  privates 
Ln  the  Pohce  and  Fire  Departments  of 
the  District  at  $6,700.  with  a  maximum 
of  $8,400  attainable  in  19  years  of  service. 
These  figures  will  change  the  relative 
position  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
.-^pect  to  these  salaries  among  the  juris- 
dictions of  the  Washiiigton  Metropolitan 
area  and  among  the  21  US.  cities  of  pop- 
ulation greater  than  500,000,  as  shown 
to  the  following  table : 
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In  the  opinion  of  our  committee,  this 
»ill  afford  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
"Kl  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
01  Columbia  an  excellent  competitive 
position  for  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
new  personnel,  and  will  go  far  toward  a 
«mUon  of  this  very  serious  problem. 

Our  committee  believes  that  the  some- 
what higher  percentage  increases  for  the 
■our  lowest  classes  in  the  salary  sched- 
^e.  as  compared  with  the  more  modest 
ureases  for  officers,  will  prove  an  inval- 
^Mle  aid  to  recruitment  and  retention 
"■  well-qualified  personnel,  to  a  far 
s«ater  extent  than  could  any  across-the- 
ward  increase. 

.^.^^'^fore,  our  committee   feels   that 
""8  proposed  salary  schedule,  slightly 


higher  in  average  percentage  than  was 
recommended  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  and  effective  July  1, 
1966,  will  properly  compensate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
for  having  received  no  salary  increase  in 
1965,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  all  considerations  comes 
reasonably  close  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  Commissioners'  bill. 

Second.  All  privates  who  at  this  time 
are  not  at  the  top  longevity  step,  but 
who  have  more  than  19  years  of  service 
as  a  private,  shall  be  advanced  to  the 
top  longevity  step.  Previous  legislation 
reduced  the  service  time  requirement 
from  28  years  to  19  years  for  a  private  to 
reach  the  top  longevity  step.  At  present, 
however,  there  are  a  few  privates  who 
liave  more  than  19  years  of  service  but 
who  because  of  previous  legislation  will 
have  to  wait  until  they  have  at  lea.st  21 
years  of  service  before  being  advanced  to 
the  top  longevity  step.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  afford  these  privates  the 
same  benefits  as  newly  appointed 
privates. 

Third.  All  officers  in  longevity  step  7  of 
class  5  or  8,  with  at  least  14  years  of  .serv- 
ice, shall  be  advanced  to  the  top  longevitv 
step  8.  This  is  for  a  reason  similar  to 
that  described  above,  for  privates. 

Fourth.  All  officers  and  members  of 
the  Police  Department  assigned  to  duty 
as  dog  handlers  shall  receive  extra  pay  in 
the  amount  of  $610  per  year,  as  compen- 
sation for  their  expense  of  feeding,  hous- 
ing, caring  for,  and  transporting  these 
dogs.  This  extra  compensation  has 
heretofore  been  extended  only  to  privates 
who  are  assigned  as  dog  handlers.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  five  sergeants 
acting  also  in  this  capacity,  and  it  is  the 
feeling  of  your  committee  that  they 
should  also  receive  this  extra  pay. 

Fifth.  Addition  of  a  subsection  to  de- 
fine a  "calendar  week  of  active  service  " 
as  contained  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  for  step  Increase  purposes 
when  periods  of  leave  with  pay  or  periods 
of  nonpay  status  may  be  Involved.  This 
subsection  conforms  with  the  nonpay 
status  principle  used  for  step  Increases 
for  those  District  employees  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Sixth.  Certain  technical  provisions  as 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  salary  in- 
creases, which  is  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966,  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  redetermination  of 
insurance  amounts. 

COST  or  TITLE  I  OF  THE  BILL 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  title  I  of 
this  bill,  as  computed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Persormel  Office,  is  tabulated 
as  follows: 


Police 


Saliiry  increaafg.. 

Overt  Imp 

Holiday  pay __. __ 

district  of  Columbia  share  of 
I'.S.  Park  Police  salaries... 

Total 

Grand  total 


$2,401,800 

354.  SOO 

38,  ROn 

76.600 


Firemen 


$1.112, -200 
11,200 
43,000 


2, 881,  SOO         1,166,400 


4,048,200 


Public  hearings  on  this  legislation  were 
conducted  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  May 
17  and  23.  1966.  All  witne.sses  concurred 
in  the  necessity  for  and  desirability  of 
increased  compensation  to  the  police 
and  firemen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Congress 
in  making  the  Nation's  Capital  a  model 
city,  to  which  end  this  committee  has 
earnestly  labored  through  the  years. 

In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
against  crime  on  March  9,  1966,  the 
President  included  in  his  first-stage  rec- 
ommendations—calling for  immediate 
action — the  following: 

I  recommend  a  susbtantlal  Increase  In 
police  salaries  to  attract  and  retain  the  best 
qualifled  officers  in  the  District  ot  Columbia. 

Your  committee  believes  that  H.R. 
15857  as  reported  meets  this  desire. 

CONFERENCE   ACTION:    DISABILITT    BENEFITS   AND 
widow's    ANNUITIES 

Title  I  of  the  House  bill  contains  two 
main  provisions  not  in  the  Senate  bill 
pertaining  to  retirement  benefits,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  US 
Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  who  were 
retired  for  permanent  total  disability 
Prior  to  October  1,  1956.  will  receive  re- 
tirement benefits  aft*r  July  1.  1966  com- 
put,ed  on  the  basis  of  the  retirement  law 
which  went  into  effect  after  that  date 

Under  existing  law  .39  Stat.  718  >  an 
officer  or  member  who  was  retired 'for 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  prior 
to  October  1.  1956,  receives  a  maximum 
annuity  of  50  percent  of  his  last  annual 
salary,  n'q  minimum  percentage  was 
provided  for  such  retirees,  and  your 
committee  regards  the  granting  of  a  50- 
percent  annuity  as  indicating  total  dis- 
ability on  the  part  of  a  retiree  under  that 
law.  Public  Law  85-157.  however  ap- 
proved August  21,  1957  (71  Stat  391) 
prondes  that  officers  or  members  of  these 
forces  who  are  retired  subsequent  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956.  for  disability  incurred  in 
hne  of  duty  shall  receive  an  annuity  com- 
puted at  2  percent  of  his  last  annual  sal- 
^l-'J^/  ^"^*^  °^  service,  with  a  minimum 
01  6b ^3  percent  and  a  maximum  of  70 
percent.  Thus,  under  H.R.  15857  the 
older  retirees  for  total  disabilitv  inci!irred 
in  the  performance  of  dutv  would  have 
their  annuities  increased  from  the  pi-e^s- 
ent  50  percent  to  at  least  6623  percent  of 
their  latt  annual  salary  and  in  some  cases 
to  as  much  as  70  percent,  depending  upon 
their  number  of  years  of  service. 

The  House  regarded  this  provision  as 
a  simple  matter  of  jusUce  to  these  dis- 
abled public  servants,  who  faced  the 
same  hazards  of  senice  and  suffered  tlie 
same  loss  of  physical  ability  to  earn  their 
living  as  did  those  who  retired  under 
identical  circumstances  at  a  later  date, 
and.  for  this  reason,  the  existing  differ-* 
ence  of  from  16=3  percent  to  20  percent 
in  the  annuities  with  which  they  must 
face  the  same  costs  of  living  should  be 
eliminated. 

Our  committee  is  advised  that  some 
748  older  retired  members  will  be  affected 
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by  this  provision.  No  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  Is  readily  available. 

Second  In  the  event  that  a  retired  of- 
ficer or  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  or  Plre  Department  marries 
after  his  retirement,  his  widow  will  be 
entitled  to  full  benefits  as  provided  in 
subsection  ■  a  ■  >  3 1  of  the  Policemen  and 
Plreraen  s  Retirement  and  Disability  Act. 
However,  such  widow  must  ha .e  been 
married  to  the  retired  oCBcer  or  nember 
for  at  lea^st  2  years  prior  to  hLs  death. 

Under  existing  law,  a  widow  In  such 
circumstances  would  not  be  emltled  to 
any  annuity  or  benefits  whatever.  The 
House  was  of  the  opinion  that  tills  Is  an 
inequity  and  should  be  corrected 

The  conferees  agreed  that  both  these 
provisions  should  be  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther consideration,  and  that  hearings 
would  be  held  by  both  committees  early 
in  the  next  Congress  Hence  the  con- 
ference substitute  contains  neither  of 
these  provisions 

For  its  part,  the  Hou"*  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  feels  strongly 
the  inequity  resulting  from  the  present 
law  with  regard  to  both  retirees  and  wid- 
ows of  retirees  as  stated  above,  ar  d  hopes 
that  proper  legislation  to  correct  same 
may  be  enacted  soon  after  the  next  Con- 
gress convenes,  otherwise,  a  gros^  injus- 
tice will  continue  as  to  these  two  groups. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROVISIONS    or    TITLE    n    OF    THB    BtLI. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  title  II  of  H.R  15857 
are  the  following 

First  Increase  the  salaries  of  District 
of  Columbia  teachers  and  school  officers 
an  average  of  8  9  percent,  effective  as  of 
July  I,  1966 

Second  Authorize  the  position  of 
"teacher-aid  —  nonlnstructlonal'  —  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  classroom 
teachers  in  various  nonteachlng  func- 
tions 

Third  Establish  four  salary  levels  in 
each  group  in  salary  step  6  for  prlncl- 
palshlps.  based  upon  factors  common  to 
all  prtnclpalshlps  but  without  regard  to 
school  level 

Fourth  Extend  from  5  years  to  9  years 
the  salary  placement  credit  given  for 
previous  acceptable  teaching  experience 
to  persons  appointed  or  reappointed  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla  school  system 

Fifth  Require  temporary  teachers  to 
qualify  fully  for  probationary  appoint- 
ment within  a  prescribed  period  of  years 
dependent  upon  length  of  previous  serv- 
ice in  the  District  of  Columbia  system. 

Sixth  Authorize  extra  pay  for  class- 
room teachers  who  perform  extra  duty 
activity  on  a  continuing  basii  during 
hours  beyond  the  regrular  school  day 

KITO    FOB    LlOISLArlON 

On  October  1,  1965,  all  Federal  classi- 
fied workers  and  all  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  employees  with  the  ex- 
ception of  teachers,  policemen,  and  fire- 
men were  granted  a  salary  Increase  of  3  6 
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percent.  In  addition,  another  salary  in- 
crease of  3.2  percent  for  these  same  gov- 
ernment employees,  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1966.  has  just  been  signed  into  law  Fur- 
tiier,  a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  policemen  and  fire- 
men as  of  July  1,  1966,  was  approved  by 
the  House  on  June  27. 

In  this  situation,  simple  equity  alone 
demands  a  substantial  increase  in  sala- 
ries at  this  lime  for  the  capable  and  dedi- 
cated teachers  and  school  officers  whose 
work  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tlons  Capital  Further,  implicit  in  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  include  teach- 
ers In  last  years  cost-of-living  salary  in- 
creases was  the  Intent  that  this  would 
be  rectified  by  an  increase  for  them  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  commensu- 
rate with  last  years  pay  raise  for  the 
other  Government  employees. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  very  acute  prob- 
lem of  recruitment  and  retention  of  qual- 
ified teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  can  be  solved  In  part  by  realistic 
salary  increases.  The  most  vigorous 
competition  for  the  recruitment  of  new 
teachers  and  the  retention  of  experi- 
enced teachers  comes,  of  course,  from 
the  six  surrounding  school  Jurisdictions, 
comprising  Alexandria,  Arlington,  Fair- 
fax County.  Falls  Church,  in  Virginia, 
and  Prince  Georges  County,  and  Mont- 
gomery County  In  Maryland. 
coMPrrmyx  position 

In  1964,  all  area  systems  placed  Into 
effect  substanllad  teacher  salary  adjust- 
ments At  that  time,  the  District  main- 
tained a  good  competitive  position  by  the 
enactment  of  a  7-percent  salary  increase 
This  competitive  position  was  short- 
lived, however.  t)ecau8e  of  new  salary  ad- 
justments approved  for  the  1965-66 
school  year  by  all  the  other  area  systems 
except  Falls  Church,  whose  competitive 
position  Is  currently  quite  favorable 
Further,  the  Districts  position  is  now  in 
more  serious  Jeopardy  by  reason  of  fur- 
ther Increase  recently  adopted  In  several 
of  these  surrounding  areas  for  the  school 
year  1966-87.  In  short,  whereas  in  past 
years  salary  adjustments  made  by  these 
six  local  school  systems  could  be  predict- 
ed on  a  3-year  cycle,  this  cycle  has  now 
been  shortened  to  2  years  and  seems  to 
be  moving  toward  an  annual  basis 

This  proposed  legislation  will  provide 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  teaching  person- 
nel, both  as  compared  with  the  other  six 
Jurisdictions  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  and  also  with  all  the  US. 
cities  with  populations  In  excess  of  600.- 
000  persons. 

In  addition  to  direct  comparisons  of 
pay,  two  other  facts  should  be  remem- 
bered In  comparing  aiuiual  salaries  of 
various  school  systems.  First,  that  the 
length  of  the  work  year  varies  by  as  much 
as  A  weeks  among  the  school  systems. 
New  York,  for  example,  has  a  190-195- 
day  work  year  versus  184  In  the  District. 
The  second  fact  Is  that  only  two  other 
large  cities  provide  both  health  and  life 
Insurance  benefits,  and  these  axe  not  as 
extensive  as  those  provided  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  as  are 
shown  In  the  following  table  prepared  by 


the  District  of  Columbia  Accounting  Dj. 
vision : 

Coat  of  fringe  benefits  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia  teachers  and  school  ofpceTs.  fiscal  vtar 
1966  " 

Regular    teaciiers   retirement •V.  369, 4oo 

Civil  service  retirement   (tempo- 
rary teachers) 1.154,700 

Healtli  benefits 17o!ooo 

Life  Insurance 128!  200 

Social    sacurlty 55,000 

Total    8.877,300 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  proposed  salary  scale  will  permit  the 
District  to  compete  adequately  in  a  labor 
market  where  there  has  been  a  chronic 
teacher  shortage  for  20  years,  and  where 
the  need  for  the  most  dedicated  teachers 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 

I.    SALARY    INCREASES 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an  over- 
all Increase  of  approximately  8.9  percent 
In  the  salaries  of  all  professional  per- 
sonnel In  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  except  for  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 
effective  as  of  July  1.  1966.  Your  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  inasmuch 
as  the  present  salary  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Boau-d  of  Commissioners,  a  further  in- 
crease at  this  time  would  be  Inappro- 
priate, and  that  the  salary  of  the  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  is  properly  related  at 
its  present  level  both  to  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  and  to  the  salary  as- 
signed to  the  Assistant  Superlntendentj; 
by  the  new  salary  scale. 

II.    TKACHra-AID    POSITIONS 

This  bill  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish positions  of  "teacher  aid— nonln- 
structlonal" — as  assistants  to  the  class- 
room teachers.  The  function  of  these 
teacher-aids  will  t)e  to  assist  teachers  b.v 
performing  such  nonlnstructlonal  duties, 
as  setting  up  science  experiments,  moni- 
toring libraries  or  homerooms,  acting  as 
lay  readers,  correcting  test  papers,  and 
similar  duties.  Such  teacher  aids  must 
have  had  at  least  2  years  of  successful 
work  In  an  accredited  college  and  will  be 
paid  a  starting  wage  as  at  present  un- 
der grades  GS-2-$3.814  and  GS-4— 
14,641 

Actually,  during  the  past  school  year 
and  during  the  ciu-rent  summer  school 
session,  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  has  employed  two  types  of  non- 
Instructional  aids,  under  authority 
granted  in  title  I  of  the  Elementary-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965— Pub- 
lic Law  89-10,  approved  April  11.  1965 
The  nimibers  and  distribution  of  these 
employees  In  the  different  school  levels 
are  as  follows : 
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Summer  \*- 

Number    at 
arlmnls  ... 

elementary 

212 

so 

1" 

Niiml)<«r   at 

Junior  h|(b 

Number    at 
arhnols  ... 

wnior   hl(b 

6i. 

Total. 

288 

2S 

These  aids  are  employed  under  the 
Classification  Act,  and  are  paid  with  Fed- 
eral grant  funds.  It  is  stipulated  that 
they  may  be  desit^nated  to  serve  only  in 
public  schools  In  deprived  or  impover- 
ished areas,  and  their  qualifications  and 
duties  depend  upon  their  placement  In 
either  class  2  or  class  4  of  the  classified 
pay  schedule. 

Of  these  employees,  only  those  In  class 
4  are  designated  as  "teacher  aids"  and 
perform  duties  comparable  to  those  which 
vkill  be  assigned  to  the  K-acher  aids  au- 
thorized by  tills  bill.  The  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing these  positions  in  this  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  install  the  teacher 
aid  as  a  pennanent  entity  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system.  Also,  your  committee  Is 
advised  that  the  number  of  teacher 
aids — class  4 — employed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  last  session  and  in  the 
present  summer  school  is  to  be  reduced 
next  year. 

The  bill  limits  the  t-otal  number  of 
leacher  aids  who  may  be  employed  un- 
der this  act  and  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to- 
gether, to  5  percent  of  the  number  of 
classroom  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  At  present,  this 
would  be  a  maxlmtmi  of  approximately 
310  such  employees. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  large  school  sys- 
tems utilize  positions  of  this  type,  while 
many  other  systems  are  presently  con- 
sidering their  use.  Montgomery  County, 
Md..  has  used  such  teacher  aids  for  at 
least  5  years,  and  Its  current  budget  pro- 
rides  for  the  assignment  of  these  posi- 
tions in  every  elementary  school  in  the 
county. 

The  use  of  teacher  aids  to  carry  out 
rautine  clerical  and  nonteaching  tasks 
is  a  promising  development  in  conserv- 
ing the  time  of  the  teacher  for  her  vital 
role  in  actual  teaching. 

m.    principals'    SAJJlRIFA 

Prior  to  1962.  salary  scales  for  the 
principals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schcwl  system  were  based  upon 
school  levels.  That  is.  the  principals  of 
the  senior  and  vocational  high  schools 
were  all  in  class  7,  junior  high  school 
principals  in  class  8.  and  elementary- 
school  principals  were  assigned  to  class  9 
of  the  salary  schedule  in  e.xistence  at 
that  time. 

Under  Public  Law  87-881  <76  Stat. 
1229).  approved  October  24.  1962.  amend- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salarj'  Act  of  1955,  however,  all  public 
school  principals  were  placed  in  the 
same  salary  class  6  without  regard  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  their  responsibilities 
and  the  relative  complexities  of  their 
positions.  Thus,  the  principal  of  the 
Capitol  Page  School,  with  an  enrollment 
1'  approximately  70  pupils,  is  paid  the 
same  salary  as  the  principal  of  the  largest 
mgh  school  in  the  city. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obvious  in- 
«iuity  of  this  situation,  the  District  of 
C^olumbia  Board  of  Education  requested 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superintendent 
Of  Schools  several  years  ago  to  review  this 
entire  matter  and  to  submit  an  appro- 
priate reconmiendation 


As  a  result  of  this  request,  representa- 
tives of  the  District  of  Columbia  Per- 
sonnel Office  and  the  District  Public 
Schools  Administration  worked  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  on  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  evaluation  plan  for  school 
principals.  The  plan  as  developed  takes 
into  accoimt  factors  which  are  common 
to  all  principals'  positions,  properly 
weighted  In  accordance  with  their  rela- 
tive significance,  to  constitute  a  scale 
which  will  serve  as  a  truly  equitable  yard- 
stick of  comparative  evaluation  for 
salary  placement  purposes.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  comprises  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  recom- 
mended this  plan  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, who  voted  its  adoption.  It  also 
has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

DITTAILS    OF    PROPOSED    PLAN 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  and  in- 
corporated in  this  proposed  legislation 
continues  to  retain  all  principals  In 
salary  class  6,  but  with  a  variable  base 
establishing  four  levels  of  principals,  with 
an  appropriate  differentiation  of  salaries. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  however, 
no  principal  now  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  system  will  be  paid  a  lower 
salary  than  he  is  presently  receiving. 

The  plan  is  quantitative  and  allows 
each  prlncipalshlp  to  be  rated  on  factors 
which  are  common  to  all  principals"  posi- 
tions without  regard  to  educational 
levels.  Further,  these  factors  can  be 
applied  with  administrative  ease  without 
special  interpretation. 

The  factors  developed  and  the  process 
of  evaluation  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum 
of  1,000  points  are  as  follows: 

ViOTkload  factors  instrument  for  salary  group 
determination  of  school  principals 

NuTuerical 
points 

Academic    program 300 

Each  principal  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  academic  program  In 
his  school. 

Sufiervlslon  of  teachers 300 

The  number  of  teachers  super- 
vised (an  eight  interval  scale  with 
a  range  of  30  to  300  points  utilized  i . 

School  enrollment 200 

School  size  of  the  building  accord- 
ing to  single  day  and  cumulative 
enrollment  determined  by  the  for- 
mula [single  day  —  50';  i  cumula- 
tive-single day)  ). 
CocuiTlcular,  extra-curricular,  volun- 
teer         150 

Program  and  community  activities 
based  on  the  following  rating  scule: 
First  10  activities  (4  points  each); 
next  additional  5  actlvitlee  ( 6  points 
each);  next  additional  5  activities  (8 
points  each);  next  additional  4  or 
more  activities  (10  points  each), 
maximum  of  40  points. 
Supervision  of  nonteaching  personnel.         50 

1.  Professional  (30  jxilnts).  Each 
individual  rated  3  points  with  a 
maximum  of  supervisees  10 

2.  Nonprofessional  (20  points). 
Each  individual  rated  1  jxjlnt  with 
a  maximum  of  supervisees  of  20 

Total    - 1.000 


BONrS    POINTS 

Special  educational  programs:  Each  pro- 
gram rated  10  points  with  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  5  programs. 

Extra  administrative  responsibility:  In  ad- 
ministrative units  15  points  per  building 
over  one,  evening  school  program  25  points. 

IV.    ESTIMATED    COSTS 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  costs  of  title  11  of  this 
proposed  legislation  as  agreed  upon  in 
conference  prepared  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Personnel  Office: 

Salary  Increases  averaging  8.9 
percent: 

Total  cost  of  increased  salaries.  $4,  486,  025 

Interest  in  advance  (retire- 
ment)             412,714 

Added  normal  cost  (retire- 
ment)      273,647 

Civil  service  retirement  (tem- 
porary teachers) 121,  122 

Cost  of  summer  and  evening 

schools 75.  000 

Cost  of  life  Insurance 15,  000 

Total    5,383.508 

Estimate  of  cost  for  9-year  place- 
ment credit  proposal 220,000 

Estimate  of  cost  for  extra-duty 
pay  for  classroom  teachers 225.000 

Estimate  of  maximum  cost  for 
310  teachers  aids  if  imple- 
mented fully  in  fiscal  year 
1968:  ' 

Initial  cost  at  step  1.. 1,495.000 

ClvU  service  retirement 97,175 

Total    1,592,175 

Grand  total 7,420.683 

'  This  is  the  total  cost  which  would  accrue 
If  all  these  teachers  aids  were  appointed 
under  the  authority  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. Actually,  at  least  some  of  these  aids 
will  presumably  be  appointed  under  the  Fed- 
eral authority  referred  to  earlier  in  this  re- 
port. Hence,  the  cost  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia apparently  will  not  reach  this  figure. 

CONFERENCE    ACTION 

Teachers'  pay  scales:  The  original 
teachers'  pay  bill.  H.R.  16337.  provided 
an  overall  increase  of  approximately  7.9 
percent  in  the  salaries  of  all  professional 
personnel  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  e.xcept  the  Su- 
perintendent and  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent. The  Senate  amendment  provided  an 
increase  of  approximately  8  9  percent  in 
the  salaries  of  all  professional  personnel 
in  the  public  school  sy-stem.  including 
the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent. The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides a  salary-  Increase  of  approximately 
8.9  percent  but  this  increase  does  not 
affect  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Teacher-aids  pay :  The  House  bill.  H.R. 
16337.  provided  a  salary  schedule  for  the 
position  of  teacher-aid  which  began  at 
S4.715  per  annum  and  rose  to  S6.605 
per  annum.  The  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  15587  provided  a  salarj-  schedule  for 
such  position  beginning  at  S4.965  and 
rising,  to  S6,990  per  annum 

The  conference  substitute  does  not 
provide  for  a  salary  schedule  for  the 
position  of  teacher-aid  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
of  1955.    It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
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conferees  that  the  positions  of  teacher- 
aid  are  now  classified  at  grades  OS-2. 
$3814 — and  OS-4  $4  641— fend  are 
compensated  In  accordance  with  the 
genera]  schedule  In  section  5332<a>  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  It  ;s  the  In- 
tent of  the  conferees  In  not  providing  a 
salary  schedule  for  the  position  of  teach- 
er-aid within  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  that  such 
positions  will  continue  to  be  :lassif^ed 
and  compensated  at  a  arrade  not  higher 
than   GS-4. 

LIMrr    ON     NTTMBKa     or    TKACHKS-AID    POSITIONS 
IN    SCHOOL    STSTSM 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  16337.  provided 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
could  occupy  the  position  of  teacher- 
aid^whether  appointed  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  S>\Jary  Act 
of  1955  or  any  other  act — could  not  ex- 
ceed 4  percent  of  the  number  of  class- 
room teachers  in  salary  class  15.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  identical  to  the  House  bill.  H  R 
16337.  except  that  the  limitation  is  5 
percent  of  the  number  of  classroom 
teachers  in  salary  class  15.  or  approxi- 
mately 310  aids 

Overage  temporary  teachers:  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  In  the  House  bill.  H.R  16337, 
which  provided  that  those  teacl^ers  who 
are  temporary  because  of  age  limita- 
tions only  but  are  otherwise  qualified 
shall  be  treated  as  permanent  teachers 
for  step  placement  purposes  and  shall  be 
retained  in  the  school  system  The 
conference  substitute  is  identical  to  the 
Senate  amendment's  provision 

Extra-duty  pay  The  House  bill.  H.R 
16337,  provided  a  schedule  of  additional 
annual  compensation  for  teachers  in 
salary  class  15  who  performed  extra 
duty  activities  Such  schedule  had  a  ceil- 
ing of  $750  per  annum  for  any  one 
activity  To  quahfy  for  such  addi- 
tional compensation  a  teacher  had  to 
perform,  in  addition  to  a  sundard 
teaching  load,  an  activity  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  which  required 
at  least  ?5  hours  In  any  one  semester 
and  which  Involved  students  who  had 
voluntarily  selected  such  activity  The 
Senate  amendment  also  provided  addi- 
tional compensation  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  extra  jJiJty  activity.  How- 
ever, the  Board  oFEducation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  and  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  su- 
perintendent, was  authorized  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  additional  compen- 
sation, and  the  only  qualification  for 
such  compensation  was  that  the  teacher 
perform  tho  extra  duty  activity  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  In  addition  to  the 
standard  teaching  load  The  confer- 
ence substitute  is  identical  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  that  there  Is  a  cell- 
ing of  $750  per  school  year  for  any  one 
extra  duty  activity 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
que.stion  on  the  conference  report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.nlder  wsis  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker.  In  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report  Ju5t 


pa*sed.  I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'H.  Con  Res  1039 >  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Con.  Rex  1039 

Renolved  by  the  House  of  Repretentmtives 
(tKe  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  blU  (HJi.  16857)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salao'  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Plre  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  nvaks  the  following  corrections  In  the 
salary  schedule  for  teachers,  school  ofScers. 
and  c«rtaln  other  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education,  which  Is 
provided  In  section  303(1)  of  the  bill: 

(1)  In  class  3.  step  3.  strike  out  "tld.SSd" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof   "»ie.865  " 

(2)  In  class  3,  step  6,  strike  out  "18.116" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "18,106". 

(3)  In  class  6.  group  C.  principal  level  Zn. 
step  5  strike  out  "14,906"  and  Insert  "U.OQS". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
explain  the  need  for  this  resolution? 

Mr  DOWDY  This  resolution  Is  ne- 
cessitated because  of  three  printing 
errors  that  were  made  in  printing  up  the 
conference  report  The  same  mistakes 
were  made  on  the  Senate  side,  but  the 
Senate  adopted  the  conference  report 
before  this  was  discovered.  So  that  is 
the  necessity  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
have  a  little  more  explanation  about  the 
difference  In  the  case  of  the  bill  and  the 
conference  report,  from  that  that  left 
the  House,  and  how  the  House  conferees 
came  out  in  the  general  conference? 

I  know  the  need  for  expediting  this. 
and  I  do  not  want  a  long  and  detailed 
report,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  amendments  that  we 
acceded  to  are  germane,  and  if  this  is 
much  more  expensive  than  when  it  left 
the  House? 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot  tell 
him  exactly,  but  I  doubt  if  the  bill  costs 
much  more  than  it  did  when  It  left  the 
House. 

The  police  remain  the  same  as  when  it 
passed  the  House.  Police  oflBcers  and 
firemen  remain  the  same  as  when  It  left 
the  House,  and  the  teachers  were  in- 
creased 1  percent,  but  we  struck  out  re- 
tirement features  of  the  bill. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  total  cost  would 
be  a  little  more,  but  I  am  advised  that 
the  total  cost  is  approximately  the  same 
as  the  two  House-passed  bills  which  be- 
came part  of  the  Senate  bill 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thajvk  the  gentleman 

Were  all  of  the  additional  amend- 
ments put  on  in  the  other  body  germane. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr   DOWDY.     Yes,  they  were. 

What  the  other  body  did  was  combine 
into  one  bill  the  two  bills  that  the  House 


passed,  and  that  was  the  bill,  of  courst 
that  was  In  conference 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HARSHA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw by  reser\ation  of  objection. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  wa^ 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RECORDATION  OF  UENS  CREATED 
BY  JUDGMENTS  OR  DECREES  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBLA 
COURT  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.17798i  to 
provide  that  a  Judgment  or  decree  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  until 
filed  and  recorded  in  the  ofiBce  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Texas? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  could  the  gentleman  give  us  a 
brief  r^sum^  of  the  contents  of  the  b: ' 
and  the  need  for  it? 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pu; 
pose  of  H.R.  17798  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
means  for  recording  liens  established  by 
judgments  or  decrees  entered,  or  recog- 
nizances declared  forfeited,  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
slor^,  hereixiafter  In  this  report  referred 
to  as  the   "court  of  general  sessions  ' 

NCEO  POR  TKK  LEGISLATION 

At  present,  a  judgment  or  decree  of,  or 
a  recognizance  declared  forfeited  by,  the 
court  of  general  sessions  does  not  be- 
come a  Hen  on  interests  in  real  property 
until  it  is  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  However,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1966,  under  the  amendmenti 
made  to  chapter  I  of  title  15,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  by  Public  Law 
89-493  (80  Stat  263 1,  judgments,  liens, 
or  forfeited  recognizances  will  become 
liens  without  recordation.  There  »111  be 
no  provision  for  recordation  of  such  liens 
after  November  1.  1966  The  obvious 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  title 
searches  that  will  develop  makes  urgent 
the  provision  of  a  system  of  recordation 
before  such  date 

The  bill  provides  that  such  judgments, 
decrees,  or  forfeited  recognizances  will 
not  become  a  Hen  until  a  certified  copy  o! 
the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  forfeit- 
ure of  recognizance  ir-  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Thus  suit- 
able records  for  research  to  determine 
the  existence  of  liens  on  Interests  in  real 
property  will  be  provided 

In  the  civil  division  of  the  court  : 
general  sessions  alone,  more  than  100 
000  civil  action  cases  are  filed  in  the 
c'erk's  office  annually.  The  only  1™" 
available  is  an  index  to  cases  filed.  More 
than  400  judgments,  decrees,  or  forfeit- 
ures  are  entered  daily  by  that  ecu- 


There  is  no  judgment  index  or  judgment 
docket.  Any  person  desiring  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  lien  exists  against  a  par- 
ticular parcel  of  land  must  loin  the  in- 
dex of  all  cases  filed  to  determine 
whether  a  judgment  has  ever  been 
entered. 

If  the  court  of  general  sessions  were 
to  set  up  a  judgment  index  or  judgment 
docket,  it  would  be  an  expensive  and 
wasteful  procedure  New  clerical  staff 
would  be  required  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records.  All  judgments  would 
have  to  be  entered  In  such  records  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  amount  was  sig- 
nificant or  the  defendant  had  any  Inter- 
est in  real  property.  Information  from 
the  court  indicates  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  judgments 
involve  amounts  or  Interests  in  real  prop- 
erty which  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
the  nominal  fees  totaling  $1.50  for  filing 
a  judgment  to  create  a  lien  In  1965,  out 
of  more  than  a  total  of  107.000  civil  cases 
filed  In  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
only  approximately  6,000  judgments  were 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  cre- 
ate liens  on  interests  in  real  property.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  more  than  90  percent 
of  any  judgment  docket  or  index  set  up 
In  the  clerk's  office  in  the  court  of  gen- 
oral  sessions  would  be  valueless. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  problem  did 
not  become  apparent  until  after  the  en- 
.^ctment  of  Public  Law  89-493.  The  need 
of  continuation  of  a  sy.stem  for  the  rec- 
ordation of  such  liens  is  ob\ious.  The 
great  urgency  for  the  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  17798  is  because  of  the 
imminence  of  the  efTective  date  for  Pub- 
lic Law  89-493.  November  1  of  this 
year  Without  the  bill's  enactment, 
thousands  of  money  judgments,  decrees, 
and  forfeitures  of  recognizances  entered 
by  the  court  of  general  seSvSlons  will 
automatically  become  liens  and  will  then 
have  to  be  researched  repeatedly  for 
many  years  even  though  the  great  per- 
centage of  the  judgments,  decrees,  or 
forfeited  recogmizances  would  not  be 
used  to  establish  a  lien  if  there  was  a 
prerequi.site  of  recordation 

To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives, the  bill  proposes  the  reiieal  of  sec- 
tions 8.  9,  and  10  of  Public  Law  89-493, 
which  sections  amended  those  sections  of 
the  Di.?trict  of  Columbia  Code  to  which 
some  amendments  in  this  bill  are  di- 
rected. The  repeal  of  the  above  sections 
becomes  effective  upon  enactment. 
Otherwise,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
to  become  effective  on  the  effective  date 
of  Public  Law  89-493;  namely,  Novem- 
ber 1  1966.  The  bill  would  also  reenact 
an  important  provision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  which  provided  that  such 
liens  on  equitable  interests  in  real  prop- 
erty "may  be  enforced  only  by  an  action 
to  foreclose."  The  fees  established  in 
the  bill  for  filing  and  recording  will  cover 
the  costs  to  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  with- 
out the  neces.sity  of  use  of  public  funds. 

COMMITTEE   HEARINGS 

At  a  public  hearing  by  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  your  committee  on  September 
26,  1966,  testimony  was  received  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  urging  its  prompt  en- 
actment. Representatives  of  the  Board 
^>'  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association,  and  local  title  companies 
were  heard.  No  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  enactment  of  the  bill 

ANALYSIS     or    BILL 

To  require  recordation  of  judgments, 
decrees,  and  entries  or  orders  of  forfeit- 
ure of  recognizances,  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  before  they  can  become 
liens,  the  bill  amends  chapter  1  of  title 
15  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code — re- 
lating to  judgments  and  decrees. 

Section  1  amends  section  15-101  to 
provide  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  which  Is 
recorded  In  the  OflBce  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  will  have  an  enforceable  period  of 
12  years,  beglrming  on  the  date  when  an 
execution  might  f^rst  be  issued  thereon 
or  from  the  date  of  the  la.st  order  of 
revival  thereof. 

Section  2  amends  section  15-102(a)  to 
require  recordation  in  the  Office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  before  such  judg- 
ments, decrees,  or  forfeited  recogni- 
zances may  become  liens. 

Section  3,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  amends  section  15-132 
to  provide  that  an  unrecorded  judgment 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  has  an 
enforcible  period  of  6  years.  Judg- 
ments in  the  domestic  relations  branch 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  legal  status  as 
a  lien  upon  real  property  as  a  judgment 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court.  The  amend- 
ment to  section  15-101  provides  an  en- 
forcible  period  of  12  years  for  a  re- 
corded judgment.  There  can  be  no 
tacking  of  the  6-year  and  12-year  pe- 
riods since  both  begin  on  the  same  date. 

Sections  4  and  5  amend  sections  15- 
310  and  15-311,  as  those  sections  were 
amended  by  Pubhc  Law  89-943.  to  pro- 
vide that  executions  on  writs  of  fieri  fa- 
cias issued  on  such  judgments  may  not 
be  levied  until  such  judgment*  are 
recorded. 

Section  6  provides  that  a  fee  of  $1  may 
be  charged  for  the  filing  of  such  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  entries  of  forfeiture 
of  recognizances. 

Section  7  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  89-493. 

Section  8  provides  an  effective  date  for 
the  amendments  which  assures  that  the 
provisions  of  law  amended  will  remain  in 
effect  until  after  November  1.  1966.  the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  89-493.  It 
is  further  provided  that  a  judgment  or 
decree  rendered,  or  an  entry  or  order  of 
forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  made,  be- 
fore November  1,  1966,  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
which  was  not  docketed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  before  such  date 
may  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  and  after  such  date  but 
not  later  than  8  years  following  the  date 
such  judgment  or  decree  was  rendered 
or  entry  or  order  made. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DowDTl  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  17798 

Be  it  etiacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  15-101(a)  (2)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •'when  certified  to  and  docketed 
In  the  clerk's  office  of  the  EWstrlct  Court"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "when  filed  and 
recorded  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Section  15-102ia)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"lai    Each — 

"(1)  final  Judgment  or  decree  for  the  i>ay- 
ment  of  money  rendered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  the  date  when  it  is  rendered, 

"(2)  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered  in 
the  clvU  division  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  from  the  date 
such  judgment  or  decree  is  filed  and  recorded 
In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  recogni2a.nce  taken  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  Judge  thereof,  from  the  date 
when  such  recognizance  is  declared  forfeited, 
and 

"(4)  recc^nizance  taken  by  the  criminal 
division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  or  a  Judge  thereof,  from  the 
date  the  entry  or  order  of  forfeiture  of  such 
recognizance  is  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

shall  constitute  a  lien  on  all  the  freehold  and 
leasehold  estates,  legal  and  equitable,  of  the 
defendants  bound  by  such  judgment,  decree, 
or  recognl2ance.  in  any  land,  tenements,  or 
lieredltAments  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  estates  are  In  p>ossession  or  are 
reversions  or  remainders,  vested  or  contin- 
gent. Such  liens  on  equitable  interests  may 
be  enforced  only  by  an  action  to  foreclose." 

(bi  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15-102  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  repealed  and 
subsection  (c)  is  redesignated  subsection 
(b). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  15-132  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  resid  as  fol- 
lows; 

"i  15-132.  Enforceable       period       of       un- 
recorded     Judgments — Enforce- 
ment of  Judgments,  etc.,  of  the 
District   of   Columbia   Court   of 
General  Sessions 
"(a)    A  Judgment  entered  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  shaU 
remain    in    force    only    during    the   six-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  Judgment 
is  entered  unless  it  is  filed  and  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds   of   the 
District  of  Columbia  within  such  six-year  pe- 
riod.   The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
enforcement  of  judgments,  executions  there- 
on,   and    writs    and    proceedings    in    aid    of 
execution    thereof,    shall    be    applicable    to 
Judgments  entered  on  or  after  November  1. 
1966.   in   the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions." 

lb)   The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title     15,     District    of    Columbia     Code,     is 
amended  by  striking  out — 
"15-132.  Enforceable  period  of  Judgments- 
Effect      of      docketing      in      Dis- 
trict   Covirt — Domestic    Relations 
Branch." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof — 
"15-132.  Enforceable    period    of    unrecorded 
Judgments — Enforcement  of  Judg- 
ments, etc..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Court    of    General    Ses- 
sions" 
Sec   4    Section  15-310ib)   of  the  District  of 
Columbia   Code   is  amended   by  striking  out 
"may  be  levied  on  real  estate"  and  Inserting 
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in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "may  b«  levied 

on  real  estate    but  only  after  such  Judgment 


The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection     country,   to  the  President,   to  the  Cabinet, 
to  the   request  of   the  gentleman   from     to  the  Congreaa. 
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That,  in  cold  terms,  is  one  of  the  in- 
predible  questions  laid  at  the  doorstep 


pie — Moscow  E>omestic  Service  in  Rus- 
sian 1700  GMT  Aufinist  27    IQfifi- 


American  firms.     It  will  really  be  the  U.S. 
that  Duts  the  Russians  on  wheels 


Mr.   DOWDY      Mr    Speaker.   In  con-         What  the  other  body  did  was  combine     than  400  judgments,  decrees,  or  lorieii- 
nectlon  with  the  conference  report  juBt     Into  one  bill  the  two  bills  that  the  House     ures   are  entered  dally   by  that  court 


-^'^"fai.     «,epresentatlves  ol  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 


iMr.  IJOWDTJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Columbia   Code  Is   amended   by  striking  out 
"may  be  levied  on  real  estate"  and  inserting 
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in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following:  "may  be  leyled 
on  r»al  estate,  but  only  after  such  Judgment 
has  b<(»«n  flled  and  recorded  In  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" 

Sec  5  Section  15-311  ib)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  strlkli  g  out 
"debtor  In  land"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "debtor  in  land,  but  only  after 
such  Judgment  has  been  Died  and  rei-orded 
In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia" 

Sec  6.  Section  543  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  DC  Code.  sec.  iS-VOSt.  U  amentted  by 
Inserting  after  the  ninth  paragraph  tie  fol- 
lowing paragraphs 

"Por  ftilng  and  recording  a  certlflec  copy 
of  a  judgment,  decree,  or  entry  or  orler  of 
forfeiture  of  a  recognizance,  filed  aid  re- 
corded under  section  15-102(a»  of  th»  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.  »1  00 

"Por  recording  the  release  of  a  Hen  estab- 
lished by  the  recordation  of  a  Judgment, 
de'-ree  or  an  entry  or  order  of  forfeit  ire  of 
a  recognizance  under  section  15-10a(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  60  cei  t«  ' 

Sec  7  Sections  8.  9.  and  10  of  the  Act  of 
July  5.  19««  I  Public  Law  89-493),  a  •«  re- 
pewled 

Sec  8.  <a)(l)  Except  na  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  i2).  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  1.  2,  and  3  of  this  Aci  shall 
appiv  only  with  respect  to  a  Judgment  or 
decrr^  rendered,  or  a  recognizance  declared 
forfeited,  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  D  strict 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral  Seaalois  on 
and  after  November  1,  19W. 

i2i  A  Judgment  or  decree  rendered,  or  an 
entry  or  order  of  forfeiture  of  a  recognizance 
made,  before  November  1,  1966.  by  thi<  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral  Seulons 
which  was  not  docketed  In  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Umted  Stat«a  District  Cout  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  before  such  date 
muf  be  flled  and  recorded  in  the  office  Df  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  and  after  such  date  but  not  later  than 
SIX  years  following  the  date  such  Judgment 
or  decree  was  rendered  or  entry  or  order 
made 

ibi  The  amendments  made  by  sectloas  4 
and  5  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  r««p«ct 
to  executions  and  writs  of  fieri  facias  Issued 
on  and  after  .November  l,  1966. 

ici  The  amendment  made  by  secUoi  6  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  and  afte-  No- 
vember 1.  1966 

d  I  T^e  amendment  made  by  section  7  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tb«  dat«  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Thf  SPEAKER     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  Page  3.  strike 
out  lines  6  and  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

"Sac  3  lai  The  section  heading  for  sec- 
tion 15-132  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Code 
and  njbeectlon  (ai  of  such  section  are 
ameniled  to  read  as  follows  " 

Pat^e  3.  Une  11.  insert  "(ai"  Immediately 
after    the   quotation   marks. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rtad  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


DEP.\RTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION 
McCORMACK      Mr     Speaker.    I 


Mr 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
miarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rcccao  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  last.  President  Johnson  signed 
the  very  Important  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  new  Department  was 
recommended  to  this  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson 

This  new  Department  represents  a 
very  Important  step  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, from  which  tremendous  re- 
sults to  our  country  will  follow. 

I  herewith  Include  remarks  mad?  by 
President  Johnson  when  he  signed  In  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House,  this  bill 
establishing  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 
Rem  ASKS   or   the   Pkesidsnt   Upon   Sionino 

A  Box  Ckeatinq  a  Dxpabtmemt  or  Tkans- 
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Secretary  Connor.  Secretary  Powler.  Sen- 
ator KiANsriELO,  Senator  McCt.ei.lan,  Senator 
Jackson,  distinguished  Speaker  McOobmack, 
Chairman  Dawbon.  Congressman  Holitield, 
Mrs  Congresswoman  Dwtee.  other  Members 
of  Congreaa,  ladle*  and  gentlemen,  distin- 
guished mayors,  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  presence  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  today 

In  large  measure.  America's  history  Is  a 
history  of  her  transportation. 

Our  early  cities  were  located  by  deep  wa- 
ter harbors  and  inland  waterways;  they  were 
nurtured  by  ocean  vessels  and  by  flatboats. 

The  railroad  allowed  us  to  move  East  and 
West.  A  thousand  towns  and  more  grew  up 
along  the  railroad's  gleaming  rails. 

The  automobile  stretched  out  over  cities 
and  created  suburbia  In  America. 

Trucks  and  modern  highways  brought 
bounty  to  remote  regions 

Airplanes  helped  knit  our  nation  together, 
and  knitted  It  together  with  other  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Today,  all  Americans  are  really  neighbors 

Transportation  la  the  biggest  Industry  we 
have  in  this  country  It  involves  one  out 
of  every  Ave  dollars  in  our  economy 

Our  system  of  transportation  Is  the  great- 
est of  any  country  m  the  world 

But  we  must  face  (acts.  We  must  b« 
realistic.  We  must  know — and  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  let  our  people  know — that 
our  system   la  no   longer   adequate. 

During  the  next  two  decades,  the  demand 
for  transportation  in  this  country  Is  going 
to  more  than  double  But  we  are  already 
falling  far  behind  with  the  demand  as  tt 
Is      Our  lifeline  is  tangled 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  traffic  Jams. 
Today  v«  are  confronted  by  comniiuter  crises, 
by  crowded  airports,  by  crowded  airlines,  by 
screeching  airplanes,  by  archaic  equipment, 
by  safety  abuses,  and  roads  that  scar  our 
Nation's  beauty 

We  have  come  to  this  historic  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  today  to  establish  and  to 
bring  into  being  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  s«cond  Cabinet  office  to  be 
added  to  tbe  Presidents  Cabinet  In  recent 
months. 

This  Department  of  Transportation  that 
we  are  establishing  will  have  a  mammoth 
task — to  untangle,  to  coordinate,  and  to 
build  the  national  transportation  system  for 
America   that   America  Is  deserving  of 

Because  the  Job  Is  great.  I  Intend  to  ap- 
point a  strong  man  to  fill  it  The  new  Sec- 
retary win  be  my  principal  adviser  and  my 
strong  right  arm  on  all  transportation  mat- 
ters I  hope  he  wUl  be  the  best  equipped 
man  in  this  country  to  give  leadership  to  the 


country,  to  the  President,  to  the  Cabinet, 
to  the  Congress. 

Among  the  many  duties  the  new  Depart- 
ment win  have,  several  deserve  very  special 
notice. 

To  Improve  the  safety  In  every  means  of 
transportation,  safety  of  our  automobiles, 
our  trains,  our  planes  and  our  ships. 

To  bring  new  technology  to  every  mode  of 
transportation  by  supporting  and  promoting 
research  and  development. 

To  solve  our  most  pressing  transportation 
problems, 

A  day  will  come  In  America  when  people 
and  freight  will  move  through  this  land  of 
ours  speedily,  efficiently,  safely,  dependably 
and  cheaply.  That  will  be  a  good  day  and  a 
great  day  In  America. 

Our  transportation  system  was  built  by 
the  genius  of  free  enterprise.  As  long  as 
I  am  President,  It  will  be  sustained  by  free 
enterprise 

In  a  few  respects,  this  bill  falls  short  of 
our  original  hopes  It  does  not  Include  the 
Maritime  Administration.  As  experience  is 
gained  In  the  Department,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  could  re-examine  Its  decision 
to  leave  this  key  transportation  activity 
alone,  outside  Its  Jurisdiction. 

But  what  Is  most  Important,  I  thick,  it 
that  you.  for  the  first  time  In  modern  his- 
tory.  have  created  and  have  brought  for  me 
to  sign,  a  measure  giving  us  a  new  Cabinet 
department.  It  was  proposed.  It  will  be  es- 
tablished and  It  win  be  In  operation  in  the 
same  year.  All  of  these  things  took  place  in 
the  same  year. 

It  Is  tbe  second  major  step  In  bringing 
our  Government  up  to  date  with  the  times 
Last  year  this  Congress  established  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

Today  you  bring  31  agencies  and  their  bu- 
reaus, going  In  all  directions.  Into  a  single 
Department  of  Transportation  under  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  a  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

I  think  In  fairness,  candor  requires  me  to 
review  that  this  recommendation  was  made 
many  years  ago  by  the  Hoover  Commission, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  former  Presi- 
dent This  recommendation  was  urged  upon 
the  Congress  and  the  people,  and  recom- 
mended many  years  ago  by  a  most  distin- 
guished and  popular  President.  President 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower 

This  recommendation  was  made  a.-^.d  urged 
upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  many 
years  ago  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  by  dozens  and  dozens  of  enlight- 
ened. Intelligent  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  both  parties. 

What  we  are  here  today  to  do  Is  tc  salute 
the  Members  of  l>oth  parties,  the  leadership 
of  both  parties,  and  everyone  who  contrib- 
uted to  finally  bringing  our  performance  in 
line  with  our  promise. 

I  don't  Imagine  it  would  be  good  to  say 
this,  and  I  may  even  be  criticized  Ic:  saying 
It,  but  this.  In  effect.  Is  another  c.-onskln 
on  the  wall. 


SELLING  TO  THE  REDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previoui  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Lipscomb)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  does 
the  administration  really  expect  that  the 
American  people  should,  through  the  use 
of  their  tax  money,  finance  the  sale  of 
automotive  manufacturing  equipment 
shipped  u»  Communist  U5.S  R  from  the 
United  States  which  could  be  used  to  pro- 
duce vehicles  for  Communist  aggression 
such  as  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  now 
and  In  the  future? 
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That.  In  cold  term.s.  is  one  of  the  in- 
credible questions  laid  at  the  doorstep 
of  all  Americans  by  the  President's  Oc- 
tober 7  announcement  that  the  United 
States  would  supply  the  precision  ma- 
chinery to  equip  the  huge  automotive 
manufacturing  plant  which  the  Fiat  Co. 
of  Italy  is  selling  to  Soviet  Russia  and 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  fi- 
nance the  sales. 

The  full  significance  of  thi.s  announce- 
ment and  the  even  more  incredible  an- 
nouncement that  export  controls  on 
shipments  to  Communist  countries  would 
be  greatly  weakened  across-the-board 
are  hard  to  imagine.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  deepest  concern  to  every  citizen. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  this  policy 
is  carried  out,  it  represents  a  massive 
breakthrough  for  the  Soviets  who  for 
years  have  used  evei-y  method,  including 
subterfuge  and  spying,  to  get  the  benefits 
of  American  technical,  industrial,  and 
scientific  advancements. 

The  policy  that  has  been  announced 
represents  a  massive,  ill-conceived  con- 
cession on  our  part  to  Communist 
machinations  and  deceit  that  can  be  an 
immense  detriment  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare  lor  many  years  to  come. 

This  announcement  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  a  carefully  plotted  and  laid 
out  campaign  to  drum  up  support  for 
opening  up  the  floodgates  on  trade  with 
the  very  regimes  that  are  arming  and 
supplying  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  and 
which  from  a  longer  range  jxjint  of  view 
are  committed  to  the  goal  of  extending 
communism  over  the  world. 

Thii  campaign  has  of  course  been  ac- 
companied by  strategically  planted  prop- 
aganda. Just  recently,  on  September  27, 
I  discussed  with  the  membership  of  the 
House  a  propaganda  booklet  being  dis- 
tnbuted  by  the  State  Department.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  booklet  was  to  build 
up  pre.ssure  for  legislation  to  give  most- 
favored-natlons  treatment  to  East  Eu- 
ropean Communist  nations.  An  ancil- 
lar>-  purpose  was  to  say  how  really  awful 
the  Department  believes  people  are  who 
tr>'  to  express  themselves  on  this  issue 
by  not  buying  Communist  .goods. 

In  addition,  spokesmen  for  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Commerce  have 
been  circulating  around  the  country  try- 
ing to  peddle  the  idea  of  selling  to  the 
Reds 

This  has  been  accompanied  over  recent 
years  by  a  loosening  of  controls  on  sell- 
ing Industrial  equipment  and  informa- 
tion to  the  Soviets  and  other  Communist 
countries  which  could  have  no  otiier  ef- 
fect than  to  help  greatly  the  Communist 
regimes  to  build  up  their  industrial  and 
economic  base  and  hence  make  them 
stronger 

Congress  has  declared  under  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  that  controls  must  be 
placed  on  goods  going  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  restraints  thus  imposed  by 
law  would  be  rendered  practically  mean- 
ingless under  tlie  new  policy 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  of 
administration  policies  to  open  up  trad- 
ing with  the  Soviets?  What  can  be  ex- 
pected as  a  result  of  the  new  policy? 

How  about  this  for  an  opener.     In  a 
recent  radio  dispatch  from  Hanoi,  a  So- 
viet reporter  told  this  to  the  Soviet  peo- 
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pie — Moscow  Domestic  Service  in  Rus- 
sian 1700  GMT  August  27,  1966: 

The  port  of  Haiphong  Is  working  at  full 
capacity.  Enormous  ocean-going  \essels  are 
by  the  wharves.  For  several  blocks  around 
the  port  one  sees  on  every  street  neat  crates 
shining  with  fresh  paint,  trucks  and  cars 
made  by  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  works. 
All  this  cargo  has  come  mainly  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  socialist  countries. 

Note  that  this  Communist  reporter 
tells  his  people  that  cars  and  trucks 
made  by  the  Soviets  and  Czechoslovakia 
are  part  of  the  supplies  being  shipped  to 
North  Vietnam.  Obviously  any  kind  of 
vehicles  are  vitally  important  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  war  effort 

Or  consider  a  picture  out  of  the  July 
14,  1966,  Issue  of  Izvestia,  the  official  So- 
viet Government  publication.  The  cap- 
tion,  translated,   says. 

IL'ICHEVSK, — One  of  the  largest  ports  of 
the  Soviet  Black  Sea  area.  Port  personnel 
is  working  very  hard  these  days  From  the 
piers  of  this  port  depart  ships  tp  the  shores 
of  heroic  Vietnam.  On  the  morning  of  13 
of  July  the  editors  (of  Izvestia)  contacted 
the  directorate  of  the  port.  Here  Is  what 
they  told  us:  "The  port  personnel  worked 
very  well  today.  Many  varied  cargoeo  have 
been  shipped  to  the  brotherly  Vietnam," 
(The  caption  then  cites  for  outstanding  work 
a  longshoreman  brigade.  Its  leader,  and  two 
other    individuals.) 

The  picture  shows  a  dock  heavily 
laden  with  supplies.  It  has  many  crates 
of  all  sizes  and  various  kinds  of  trucks 
and  other  vehicles. 

I  think  it  Is  worthy  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supply  'brotherly  Vietnam" 
with  military  and  economic  aid 

It  had  long  been  rumored  that  the 
agreement  by  the  Fiat  Automobile  Co.  of 
Italy  to  construct  a  large  automobile 
factory  In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  be- 
came publicly  known  early  in  May  of 
this  year,  really  hinged  on  a  secret  agree- 
ment by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  we  would  authorize  shipment  of  ma- 
chine tools  from  the  United  States  for 
use  In  this  plant.  This  has  now  been 
confirmed. 

But  the  President's  annoimcement 
astoimdingly  not  only  indicates  that 
these  automotive  manufacturing  ma- 
chines would  be  supplied  by  U.S.  sources. 
but  that  financing  would  be  done  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  His  statement 
says: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  prepared  to 
finance  American  exports  for  the  Soviet- 
Italian  Flat  auto   plant. 

The  October  1.  1966,  Forbes  magazine. 
which  incidentally  reported  that  the  U.S. 
Government  had  cleared  the  Fiat  deal 
a  week  before  the  President's  announce- 
ment, has  some  enlightening  comment 
and   information. 

The  article  is  entitled  'To  Russia. 
Without  Love,"  and  is  subtitled  "Not 
Many  People  Want  To  Talk  About  It,  but 
the  Fact  Is  That  U.S.  Industry  Has  a 
Major  Role  in  the  Soviet  Union's  Plans 
for  a  Vast  New  Automobile  Industry  ' 
It  reported  that — 

Three-quarters  of  the  machinery  that  Plat 
Installs  for  the  Russians  will  come  from  the 
U.S.,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
European     subsidiaries     and      licensees     of 


American  firms.     It  will  really  be  the  V.S. 
that  puts  the  Russians  on  wheels. 

The  magazine  reported  that  "this  ar- 
rangement has  the  approval  of  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  "  It  further  says  that  Fiat's 
former  chairman  and  managing  director, 
Vittorio  Valletta,  cleared  this  in  advance 
in  conference  with  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor 
here  in  Washington  early  this  year. 

Forbes  further  says  that  some  U.S. 
machine  tool  makers  already  have  agreed 
to  supply  Fiat  with  machinery  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  machinery  according  to 
the  magazine,  includes  automated  stamp- 
iiig  machine  presses,  gear  cutting  and 
heat  treatment  equipment,  automatic 
lathes,  and  others. 

The  chairman  of  one  machine  tool 
company  is  quoted  in  the  article  as 
saying : 

Most  of  the  automotive  machine  tools, 
not  only  at  Fiat  but  throughout  Europe,  are 
from  this  country  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  European  subsidiaries.  Plat  is 
heavily  U.S. -tooled  because  U.S.  equipment  Is 
Just  more  productive.  Now  the  USSR  wants 
American  machine-tools  technology,  too. 

The  President  of  a  large  firm  which 
manufactures  automotive  presses  Is 
quoted  by  the  magazine  as  saying: 

We  haven't  yet  been  approached  by  Plat 
to  supply  presses  for  the  USSR  facility,  but 
we  sure  would — as  long  as  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control  said  it  was  O.K. 

He  is  further  quoted  as  saying : 

As  far  as  presses  are  concerned,  regardless 
of  where  they  might  actually  be  manufac- 
tured. I'm  sure  that  at  least  75'"  would  have 
originated  In  this  country.  We  have  the 
technology. 

The  Forbes  magazine  article  ha^ 
another  interesting  comment.  The  arti- 
cle sta'ies: 

State  and  Commerce  Department  olBcials 
have  kept  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Plat  deal  &8 
hush-hush  as  possible.  They  were  shocked 
when  they  lieard  Forbes  had  learned  of  Val- 
letta's conversations  with  Rusk  and  Connor. 
They  are  frankly  scared  that,  as  the  real 
story  of  the  deal  emerges,  a  clamor  will  arise 
to  prevent  U.S.  firms  from  participating. 
The  Department  of  Defense  still  could  block 
the  export  of  machine  tools  by  declaring  It 
agu'nst   the  national   interest 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense calling  on  the  Department  to  rec- 
ommend strongly  against  issuing  licenses 
for  this  machinery  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
directly  contrary  to  our  national  interest. 

The  President's  announcement  about 
weakening  controls  generally  on  sales  to 
the  Communists  and  to  finance  such 
highly  s'ospect  trade  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  represents  a  "new" 
policy  only  insofar  as  it  would  open  the 
floodgates  wide. 

Actually  the  administration  has  been 
working  toward  this  over  recent  years 
and  has  been  granting  increasingly  more 
slenificant  licenses  authorizing  sales  to 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Take  fertilizers  for  example.  Fertil- 
izer is  known  to  be  a  vitally  needed  prod- 
uct for  food  production  all  over  the 
world,  including  in  the  Communist  bloc 
One  of  the  big  goals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  raise  its  agriculture  production  and 
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to  do  so  It  has  placed  great  emphasis  on 
building  up  Its  fertilizer  Industry 

The  large-scale  effort  to  accomnr  odate 
the  USSR  in  this  field  began  several 
years  a»;o  In  1963.  a  license  was 
granted  authorizing  shipping  to  Russia 
of  $9  5  million  worth  of  highly  auto- 
mated mining  machinery  to  mine  jotash 
for  use  In  man-ifacturlnx  fertilizers, 
The  Commerce  Department  In  response 
to  my  questioning  admitted  tha,  this 
equipment  would  make  a  slgniflcan ,  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  potential  3f  the 
USSR 

The  license  was  granted  after  i^cre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  toured  the 
USSR.  In  1963  On  his  return  h;  said 
that  Khrushchev  told  him  stronj  em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  agrlcilture 
during  the  upcoming  5  years 

Since  then,  numerous  licenses  have 
been  granted  to  ship  fertilizer-producing 
data  to  the  USSR,  and  other  Commu- 
nist bloc  countnes. 

Just  during  this  year  so  far.  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  quietly  approved 
applications  to  sell  the  Soviets  technical 
data  for  at  least  15  fertilizer  plant?. 

On  January  19,  1966,  the  Commerce 
Department  authorized  shipment  to  the 
USSR,  of  technical  data  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  plant  to 
produce  synthetic  ammonia.  The  plant 
would  have  two  units,  each  of  \vhlch 
would  have  the  capacity  of  1.200  tens  of 
ammonia  per  day  Ammonia  is  used  pri- 
marily as  a  fertilizer,  either  directly  or 
for  conversion  to  other  fertilizers,  such 
8is  ammonium  mtrate  or  urea 

On  January  28.  1966.  the  Department 
of  Ciunmerce  issued  a  Uceixse  to  author- 
ize shipment  to  the  U5.S.R  of  technical 
data  for  six  fertilizer  plants  Tlie  li- 
cense covers  technical  data  for  pla.its  to 
produce  700  tons  of  ammonia  per  day; 
550  tons  of  nitric  acid  per  day;  330  tons 
of  urea  per  day;  1.160  tons  of  ammonium 
nitrate  per  day;  330  tons  of  nitrogen  so- 
lutiuiis  per  day:  and  mixed  fertilizers 
from  4f>0  to  1.760  tons  per  day. 

On  March  2,  1966.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  i.ssued  a  license  to  authorize 
sendintc  technical  information  to  the 
USSR  for  three  more  fertilizer  plants — 
one  axi  ammonia  plant,  another  a  nitric 
acid  plant,  and  the  other  an  ammonium 
mtrate  plant  The  proposed  plants 
would  have  a  capacity  of  producing  1,500 
tons  of  ammonia  per  day  1  400  tons  of 
nitric  acid  per  day:  1.800  tons  of  am- 
monium nitrate  per  day;  and  1,500  tons 
of  urea  per  day 

On  .August  3  1966  a  license  was  Issued 
by  the  Commerce  Department  to  author- 
ize shipment  to  the  USSR  of  another 
ammonia  plant  This  plant  would  have 
a  capacity  of  1.500  tons  of  ammonia  per 
day  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to 
pnxluce  fertilizers  such  as  ammcnliun 
nitrate   ammonium  sulfate,  and  urea. 

Tha:  .same  day  August  3  1966.  the 
Commerce  Department  Issued  a  license 
authorizing  shipment  to  the  U  S  S  R  of 
technical  data  for  four  additional  p:ants 
One  01  these  wa.s  '.or  an  ammonia  plant 
with  a  capac.ty  of  1,500  tons  per  day: 
one  an  1,800  tons  per  day  ammonium  ni- 
trate plant:  another  a  urea  plant  with  a 
1,500  tons  per  day  capacity  and  a  nitric 
acid  plant  to  produce  1.400  tons  per  day. 


There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
such  fertilizer-production  equipment  and 
data  have  been  highly  significant  to  the 
Soviet  economy  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  use  fertilizer  as  a  tool  to  at- 
tempt to  advance  the  cause  of  commu- 
nism, 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
agriculture  economy?  Last  week  in  a 
dispatch  out  of  Moscow  it  was  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  reported  a  record- 
smashing  grain  harvest  of  about  160  to 
165  million  tons  which  the  dispatch  said 
"astonished  Western  experts,  " 

The  rejport  predicted  that  this  bumper 
crop  would  have  a  world  Impact  and  pre- 
dicted that  one  of  the  effects  would  be  a 
major  gain  in  East-West  trade,  saying 
that  "the  Soviet  now  can  use  its  scarce 
dollars  to  buy  needed  industrial  supplies, 
instead  of  wlieat." 

Because  of  the  food  situation  In  North 
Vietnam,  one  of  the  major  types  of  sup- 
plies being  shipped  to  North  Vietnam  by 
the  U.SJS.R.  according  to  many  reports  is 
fertilizer  to  help  sustain  Communist 
North  Vietnam's  aggression  against  the 
South  Vietnamese.  This  fertilizer,  of 
course,  is  being  shipped  in  addition  to 
military  equipment  such  as  trucks,  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  ammunition,  and  tech- 
nical advisers,  among  other  things. 

It  is  possible,  unfortunately,  to  cite 
many  other  instances  of  where  proposals 
to  sell  precision  equipment  and  data  to 
the  USSR,  and  other  Communist  bloc 
countries  are  being  given  the  green  light. 

On  September  16.  1966.  the  Commerce 
Department  Issued  a  license  authorizing 
shipment  to  Moscow.  USSR,  of  62  gear- 
manufacturing  machines  and  parts 
valued  at  $2,832,015.  This  equipment  Is 
to  be  used  to  produce  complete  gear  sets 
for  the  main  drive  and  differential  of  the 
Moskvltch  model  408  automobile. 

Here  is  another  clear  Indication  that 
accurate,  dependable,  and  highly  ad- 
vanced machine  tools  such  as  are  avail- 
able only  from  U.S.  technology  are  one 
of  the  major  items  sought  by  the  Soviets 
from  the  United  States. 

On  September  15.  1966,  a  license  was 
granted  to  authorize  the  shipment  to 
Bulgaria  of  a  metal  cutting  machine 
valued  at  $93,590  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  three  precision  grinding  ma- 
chines used  In  the  production  of  l)all 
bearings  What  will  be  their  use  by  Bul- 
garia? The  Commerce  Department 
gives  no  specific  information,  but  says 
that  "the  completely  assembled  ball 
bearings  would  find  application  in  all 
.sectors  of  Bulgarian  industry."  This 
coiild  well  mean,  of  course,  that  ball 
t)earlngs  produced  with  this  machine 
could  find  their  way  into  military  equip- 
ment sent  to  North  Vietnam  by  Bulgaria 

Early  this  year  a  license  was  issued  to 
authorize  shipment  of  a  precision  grind- 
er valued  at  $29,506  to  Bulgaria  This 
equipment  la  described  as  a  super  pre- 
cision external  conjugate  grinder  for 
grinding  the  taper  and  shoulder  on  taper 
roller  bearing  Inner  rings  up  to  4.5  inches 
diameter  complete  with  standard  equip- 
ment, fixtures,  tooling,  spare  parts  " 

Other  recent  licenses  Issued  included 
approvals  to  ship  industrial  machines  for 
UM  In  a  metalworking  plant  to  the 
US.SJI-;  a  horizontal  precision  boring 


machine  for  the  manufacture  of  pistons 
for  automobile  engines  to  Rirniania; 
technical  data  for  steel  mills  to  Riunanla; 
a  complete  mill  valued  at  $643,815  for  the 
manufacture  of  alimiinum  tubing  and 
cells  to  Czechoslovakia;  technical  data 
for  a  continuous  steel  strip  galvanizing 
line  to  Bulgaria;  chemical  antiozonant 
which  is  used  with  synthetic  rubber  in 
the  manufacture  of  tires  to  Rumania; 
and  many  others. 

Several  months  ago.  June  3,  1966.  the 
Commerce  Department  Issued  a  license 
authorizing  selling  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
technical  data  to  design  and  consti-uct 
a  glycerol  plant  capable  of  producing 
24.000  metric  tons  of  glycerol  per  year. 
Glycerol,  of  course,  has  many  uses  a 
major  use  Is  to  manufacture  explosives. 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  House  can 
have  an  even  better  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  flow  of  goods  and  data  to 
the  Communist  bloc.  I  am  Including  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  commodi- 
ties and  technical  data  authorized  for 
shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  United  States  Ix-sin- 
ning  with  the  first  of  this  year. 

It  is  an  impressive  list  of  commodi- 
ties and  there  can  he  no  doubt,  of  course, 
that  the  goods  and  technical  data  cleared 
for  shipment  could  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  economic  buildup  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  list  shows  another  example  of  a 
pattern  emerging  where  U.S.  technology 
i.'!  being  tapped  to  fulfill  a  Communist 
need  As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  in 
strengthening  their  military  and  eco- 
nomic potential,  the  Kremlin  planners 
have  concentrated  on  such  fields  as  fer- 
tilizer to  increase  agriculture  production, 
machine  tools  to  boost  their  industrial 
base  generally,  and  automatic  precision 
equipment  for  their  automotive  field  In 
an  article  In  March  1966  in  Pravda,  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  a  Soviet 
scientist  called  for  the  importation  of 
large  amounts  of  Western  machinery 
and  know-how  in  the  computer  field  Lo 
and  behold,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  list 
of  licenses,  computers  are  being  licensed 
for  shipment  to  the  U.S,S.R,  and  other 
bloc  coimtrtes.  Here  we  go  again,  help- 
ing to  fill  in  a  void  in  the  Communist 
economy. 

This.  then,  is  administration  policy, 
even  though  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  publicly  stated  its  -Teat 
need  for  US.  technology  in  order  to  build 
a  Communist  society  and  even  though 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
publicly  proclaimed  that  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  depriving  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  people  who  live 
in  that  Communist  society. 

The  administration  is  promulgatir.g  its 
policy  of  increasing  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Communists  by  means  of  a  propaganda 
campaign  which  uses  the  theme  "build- 
ing bridges  ■  This  theme  was  intro- 
duced in  December  1964  when  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  an  intent  "to  build  new 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe"  to  Include 
trade  and  technical  cooperation. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long  time  has  been 
working  on  the  idea  of  increasing  this 
trade. 


Pravda  on  Februar>'  15.  1956,  quotes 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement  that — 

The  task  for  tiie  Communist  Party  In  for- 
eign policy  Is  to  pursue  a  vigorous  pwllcy  of 
further  improving  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Britain.  Prance  .  .  .  and 
other  countries,  with  a  view  to  strengtliening 
mutual  confidence,  extensively  developing 
trade,  and  expanding  contacts  and  coop>era- 
tlon  in  the  sphere  of  culture  and  science. 

Apologists  may  say  that  conditions 
have  changed  since  those  days  when  Bul- 
ganln  and  Khrushchev  were  leading  the 
Communist  Party.  Yes ;  conditions  have 
changed.  Cuba  is  now  controlled  by 
Communists.  Communists  are  now 
openly  fighting  to  take  over  Vietnam  and 
other  areas  of  southeast  Asia.  They  are 
more  active  in  South  America  and  Africa, 
to  nam'?  a  few  examples  of  things  that 
have  changed.  However  I  see  no 
changes  which  justify  the  administra- 
tion's present  efforts  to  increase  the  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  commodities  and  U.S.  tech- 
nology to  the  Comnumists  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Bulganin's  words  in 
1955: 

When  the  Party  Central  Committee  em- 
phasizes the  great  importance  of  introducing 
advanced  technology  into  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  bases  itself  on  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  for  technical  progress  in  our  coun- 
try Is  the  struggle  for  the  building  of  a 
Communist  society. 

Perhaps  the  administration  sees  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  United  States  help- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  build  a  Commu- 
nist society.  However  I  believe  the 
American  public  does  see  something 
»Tong. 

In  1955  Mr.  Bulganin  also  addressed 
the  following  words  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party: 

Everything  new  being  created  by  world 
science  and  technology  must  be  constantly 
uudled.  Scientific  technical  Information 
should  be  Improved:  relations  with  the  re- 
search establishments  and  progressive  scien- 
tists of  fwelgn  countries  should  be  expanded; 
the  purchase  of  foreign  technical  literature 
and  Its  publication  In  the  US.S.R.  should 
be  Increased. 

Ten  years  later,  in  September  1965. 
Premier  Kosygin  said  to  the  Communist 

Party: 

It  Is  necessary  to  considerably  expand  the 
production  of  progressive  types  of  machines 
and  equipment.  In  the  Orst  place  we  must 
increase  the  production  of  forging  press 
equipment,  precision  molding  machines, 
machine  tools,  and  machines  for  worlting 
metals  by  the  application  of  electro-physical, 
electro-chemical,  and  other  highly  produc- 
tive methods.  In  thoroughly  developing  our 
country's  machine  building,  we  must  malte 
*lder  use  of  the  achievements  of  foreign 
technology.  The  quality  of  our  goods  must 
M  not  lower  than  the  best  world  models, 
for  this  we  must  raise  technological  and 
producUon  discipline  at  all  enterprises,  and 
fsi*  the  culture  of  production  In  order  to 
^\1  satisfy  both  domestic  and  export 
demands. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  Commu- 
™sts  have  aimed  for  a  long  time  and  are 
succeeding  in  increasing  imports  of  our 
technology  in  order  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  CommunLst  society. 

Over  the  strong  objections  of  the  State 
department  the  Congress  In  1962 
tended  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 


adding  that  the  economic  impact  of  pro- 
posed exports  must  be  considered  In  de- 
termining whether  clearance  is  given  on 
requests  to  ship  goods  and  data  to  the 
Commimlst  bloc. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  In  adminis- 
tering the  act,  the  administration  has 
systematically  in  every  way  possible 
Ignored  the  requirement  that  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  exports  to  the  bloc 
must  be  considered. 

This  has  been  the  case  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  widely  known  that  the 
economic  strength  of  a  nation  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  Its  overall  strength,  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  otherwise. 

This  fact  certainly  is  recognized  by  the 
Soviets.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
an  article  written  by  a  Soviet  ml!itar>' 
man  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Soviet  Military  Review— U.S.S.R.: 

We  have  shown  that  military  might  de- 
pends on  the  economic  potential.  This  im- 
plies the  ability  of  a  country,  under  a  given 
economic  and  political  system,  to  satisfy 
society's  material  requirements  to  the  maxl- 
mtun  and  also  produce  everything  necessary 
for  war.  We  may  therefore  say  that,  essen- 
tially speaking,  the  economic  foundation  of 
military  might  includes  a  country's  entire 
economy,  primarily  its  power  engineering, 
metallurgy,  heavy  engineering  and  other  in- 
dustries. Its  agriculture,  transport,  com- 
munications and  so  forth,  without  which 
large-scale  war  and  non-war  Industry  can- 
not be  organized.  The  level  of  scientific  de- 
velopment and  the  availability  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel are  Illtewlse  of  supreme  Importance. 
All  this,  together  with  the  armed  forces 
themselves,  constitutes  the  material  founda- 
tion of  military  might.  The  economy  sup- 
plies the  army  with  everything  it  needs: 
armaments,  ammunition,  equipment,  food 
and  clothes.  Scientific  and  technical  prog- 
ress determines  the  technical  equipment  of 
the  troops,  their  real  striking  power.  The 
level  of  mobUlzatlon,  number  and  quality  of 
the  manpower  resources  of  a  country's  army 
depend  on  the  availability  of  technically 
trained  personnel  and  the  population's  level 
of  education  and  culture.  Economic  might  Is 
thus  a  tangible  quantity. 

According  to  the  administration's 
"bridgebullders,"  there  is  no  harm  in 
increasing  the  export  of  commodities  and 
data  to  the  Commimlst  bloc.  E%erytl-iing 
sold  to  the  bloc  is  labeled  as  "peaceful." 

Rumania  has  been  receiving  special  at- 
tention over  the  last  2  years  and  many 
licenses  have  been  issued  to  ship  ad- 
vanced goods  and  equipment.  Rumania 
was  picked  by  the  administration  to  get 
special  attention  on  the  claim  that  it  Is 
steering  a  course  Independent  of  Moscow. 
How  Independent  Is  Rumania? 

The  following  portion  of  a  joint  North 
Vietnam -Rumanian  communique  dated 
May  12,  1966  tells  the  story  very  well. 

The  Rumanian  nation  fully  and  resolutely 
upholds  the  Just  struggle  of  the  brotherly 
Vietnam  nation  against  the  aggressive 
American  imperialism.  .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  communique  declares  full  support  of 
the  4  points  advanced  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  5  points  advanced  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Movement  (Viet  Congi  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  problem. 

It  Is  known  that  as  part  of  its  trade 
arrangements  with  North  Vietnam.  Ru- 
mania supplies  vehicles  to  the  Hanoi 
regime.  For  the  most  part  Communist 
vehicles   are   multipurpose   and   can   be 


used  interchangeably  for  mUitarj-  and 
commercial  purposes.  Any  vehicles  sent 
therefore  can  be  assumed  to  support 
Hanoi's  military  operations. 

Last  year  US.  exports  to  Czechoslo 
vakia  were  almost  2 '  2  times  the  amount 
exported  the  year  earlier.  And  the  fig- 
ures for  this  year  indicate  exports  to 
Czechoslovakia  could  be  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  last  year.  Radio  Prague  told 
the  Czechoslovakian  people  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1966,  in  commenting  on  the  agree- 
ment signed  with  North  Vietnam; 

We  shall  deliver  .  .  .  machines  and  equip- 
ment, means  of  transportation. 

On  about  the  same  date  a  Soviet  oflBcial 
according  to  a  press  report  told  an 
American  In  Moscow : 

We  are  not  mediators,  we  are  parties  to  the 
conflict.  Our  only  responsibility  is  t-o  supply 
military  assistance  to  a  fraternal  Socialistic 
nation  under  attack. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  ad- 
ministration policy  is  confusing,  it  is 
ironic,  and  it  is  tragic. 

In  my  view  the  President  has  received 
incredibly  bad  advice  in  connection  with 
the  decision  to  lower  the  export  control 
bars,  and  to  finance  sales  to  the  Com- 
mimists  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

I  believe  the  Pi-esident  should  repudiate 
these  proposals  in  tlie  national  interest. 
I  believe  the  Congress  must  exercise  firm 
leadership  in  rejecting  any  proposed  leg- 
islation to  help  open  up  trade  and  in 
working  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the 
decision  to  sell  to  the  Reds  the  ver>'  tools 
and  implements  they  seek  to  advance 
communism. 

A  first  order  of  business  next  year  must 
be  the  creation  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control  to  maintain  a  continuing 
study  and  evaluation  of  all  developments. 
What  is  occurring  Is  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  Congress  must  take 
up  this  problem  In  the  fulfillment  of  its 
duties  to  the  people. 

Following  is  the  listing  I  referred  to 
earlier  of  licenses  approved  authorizing 
shipments  to  the  Communist  bloc  in  1966. 
Some  of  the  references  are  to  the  com- 
modities; others  refer  to  technical  data 
cleared  for  shipment. 

U.S.S.R.:  Airborne  communications  equip- 
ment; tin  ore  concentrating  machinery;  gen- 
erator for  electronic  equipment  used  to  con- 
trol aircraft;  silicone  siliclad;  boring  ma- 
chine; micro  switches;  oil  seals:  tire  cord  fac- 
tory; Instrument  transformers;  insecticides; 
herbicides;  synthetic  resins;  organic  chemi- 
cals; rubber  antioxidants;  chemical  corro- 
sion inhibitor;  cellulose  acetate  butyrate; 
ball  bearings;  special  purpose  vehicle:  mag- 
nesium oxide;  mining  equipment;  dlethylene 
glycol:  animonla  factory:  nitric  acid  factory; 
information  on  how  to  make  foamed  p>oly- 
styTene;  rubber  compounding  agents;  methyl 
bromide;  methyl  pyrrolldone;  methylene 
chloride;  dlethylene  glycol;  Isobutyl  alcohol; 
phenyl  dimethyl  urea;  fingerprinting  kits; 
lift  truck:  grinding  machines  and  parts;  con- 
struction equipment:  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings; communications  equipment:  airborne 
navigation  equipment;  electronic  computer 
and  parts;  electrical  testing  instruments  and 
parts;  electric  motors  and  transformers;  rub- 
ber processing  machines  and  parts;  diamond 
core  bits;  tungsten  carbide  bits;  synthetic 
rubber;  chemical  woodpulp;  ethylene  chioro- 
hydrin;  oxygen  analyzers  and  handling  sys- 
tem; filtering  and  purifying  machines;  mag- 
netic   tape   instruments    and   spares:    liquid 
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aclntlllatlon  system  and  accessories,  rttdU- 
Uon  measuring  instruments,  dlesel  engine* 
and  spare  parts:  steel  tubing,  statistical  ma- 
chines and  parts;  tLrea.  tubes  and  flaps,  relief 
map&.  coast  and  geodetic  charts,  an^monla, 
nitric  acid,  urea;  ammonium  nitrate;  nitro- 
gen solution  factories;  glass  envelopes  for  TV 
tubes,  ethylene  oxide;  ethylbenzene.  pulp 
mlU  equipment;  waste  gas  disposal  units; 
glycol  evaporator;  sodium  chloride  crysiiil- 
lization,  chlorine  dioxide,  electrostatic  pre- 
clpitauon;  pyrite  roasting  and  reduction; 
alunite  processing  equipment,  styrene;  poly- 
ethylene tubes;  iron  ore  f>«llellzmg;  tin  ore 
dresoirig  tables,  rotary  earth  digging  augers: 
shanicpUtes  and  digging  teeth;  carbon  tetra- 
chloride; fractional  hp  refrigerator  c<jmpr«8- 
sors  ind  cabinets;  melamlne;  Iron  ore  coi- 
centrates;  ship  stabilization  system;  petro- 
leum coke,  analgetic  agent;  pulp  mill;  syn- 
thetic Vitamin  A.  carbon  tetrachloride  aid 
perchioroethylene  glycerol;  sufurlc  acid. 

Czechoslovakia  Erthyl  cellulose;  semi-con- 
ductors; synthetic  rubber;  ball  and  ro  ler 
bearings;  petroleum  products,  hydrogjn 
plant  electric  lift  tructs;  neoprene  lat«x; 
electrun  tubes.  Instrument  parts  for  me*s- 
urlng  and  checking  temperature.  nucUar 
radiation  detection  and  measuring  Instru- 
menia.  synthetic  rubber:  methyl  bio- 
mlde  neoprene.  resin,  polyethane  glycol; 
monoethylene  glycol,  methyl  cellulose;  nu- 
clear radiation  detecting  and  measuring  in- 
struments; nylon  fllament;  metal  valves  a:id 
parts  ball  and  roller  bearings,  electronic 
computer  system.  polishing  machine  a;id 
converter,  aluminum  alloy;  vatukdlum  per  t- 
oxlde.  cellulose  acetate  butyrate;  neoprer  e: 
isoph'.hallc  add.  rubber  compounding  agerit: 
electrical  measi.irtng  and  testing  instru- 
ments, nylon  strapping,  dlsk-flle  and  |>arts; 
electronic  computers  and  parts:  pyrotechnl- 
cal  rocket  engines:  heat  transfer  oil;  nickel 
alloy,  woodpulp  for  rayon  tire  yarn;  semi- 
conductors and  resistors;  transmitter  radio 
beac'jn  and  parts,  glass  fibers,  pulp  mill 
equipment,  cold  tube  reducing  mill;  dia- 
mond wheels;  carbon  dioxide  removal;  at- 
mospheric crude  distillation,  vacuum  dis^'l- 
latlon  and  hydrosulfurlzatlon  units:  et.iyl- 
ene  uxlde  ethylene  glycol,  xyleneisomertza- 
tlon.   hydrogen  plant:   para-xylene 

Rumania  Industrial  Instruments  end 
parts  synthetic  rubber,  iron  oxide  catalyst: 
alrb<.>rne  radar,  navigational  equipment  and 
parts  automotive  replacement  parts,  petro- 
leum drilling  and  production  equipment, 
electrical  testing  instrument,  signal  genera- 
tors; material  and  equipment  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  catalystic  crack  ng 
unit,  transceivers,  dlesel  fuel:  rubber  at  ti- 
ozonant:  Iron  oxide  catalysts,  petroleum  and 
gas  equipment,  gas  compressor  and  recoxl- 
er:  lubricating  oil:  samples  of  Iron  and  8t««l; 
sheet  i^lass  and  fibrous  glass  material;  com- 
pressors benzene,  cold  rolling  mill;  copper 
rod  mill,  acrylonltrlle.  carbon  dioxide  re- 
moval, blooming  mill;  ethylene  propylene; 
heaters  for  ethylene  plant:  polybutadlene,' 
polylsoprene.  detergent:  pipeline  centrifugal 
compressors:  vinyl  chloride;  synthetic  glycer- 
ine; ethylene  dlchlorlde  pyrolyse«  furnace; 
polyvlnyichloride,  paraxylene:  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  perchioroethylene:  poly- 
ethylene; hot  aluminum  sheet  mill;  alumi- 
num cold  strip  mill 

Bulgaria  Chemical  analysis  equipment; 
pumps  and  compressors;  glass  fiber  factory, 
ammonia  phosphoric  acid  factory,  super- 
phosphate factory:  enzymes,  catalysts;  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  parts,  electrical  and 
electronic  equipment  and  parts,  lubricating 
and  fuel  oil  and  grease,  roller  bearings;  Iso- 
buty!  alcohol;  molybdenum  catalyst:  palla- 
dium catalyst,  industrial  chemicals:  refining 
equipment  and  parts,  metal  cutting  ma- 
chine, airborne  communications  equipment 
airborne  radar  traivspondersi  equipment 
airborne  navigation  equipment,  steel  pow- 
der, sulfate  crystallization,  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric  acid,   sulphuric   actd.   njtrlc  acid  .ind 


complex  fertilizer  factories,  sulphuric  acid, 
hot  dip  tinning  line;  2,  4-dlcholorophenoxy- 
acltlc  acid;  carbon  disulfide;  heat  exchang- 
ers; turbine  and  generator;  tires  and  tubes, 
electrolytic  tinning  line;  automotive  tires 
and  tubes;  iron  ore  pelletlzlng 

Poland-  Copper  cable,  spectrum  measur- 
ing instrument:  styrene  factory:  hypold  gen- 
erator and  tooling;  electrical  steel  sheets; 
electrolytic  tinning  and  coll  preparation  line; 
components  and  tubes  for  electrical  equip- 
ment; magnetic  tape  units,  metal  working 
and  cutting  machine  and  parts;  computer 
equipment  and  parts;  radiocommunlcatlon 
receiver  and  parts:  coaxial  cable:  aromatlcs 
extraction  unit;  subcrltlcal  oil  fired  steam 
generators:  glass  fibers;  aluminum  foil;  dlesel 
engine  valves;  valves,  steering  linkages,  ball 
Joint  suspensions,  manual  steering  gears  and 
piston  rings;  sulphuric  acid:  control  and 
piston  val-es;  fractional  hp  refrigerator  com- 
pressors; grinding  machine,  aroma  chemi- 
cals; polyethylene:  benzene;  high  speed  tur- 
blne-drlven  generators 

Hungary:  Scientific  and  professional  in- 
strument parts;  electron  tubes:  crankshaft 
welder;  physical  properties  teaUng  equip- 
ment: statistical  machine  parts:  optical 
measuring  and  checking  Instruments;  steel 
samples:  vacuum  gauges;  cellulose  acetate, 
ethyl  cellulose;  tnethylene  diamine;  ethylene 
glycol;  methyl  cellulose;  electronic  naviga- 
tional aids:  digital  computer;  radiation  de- 
tection and  measuring  Instruments;  airborne 
communication  equipment  and  parts:  micro 
switches;  butanol  (butyl  alcohol):  electronic 
computer  systems  and  parts;  nuclear-radia- 
tion detection  and  measuring  instruments, 
metal  cutting  and  working  machines  and 
accessories,  dlesel  engine  exhaust  manifolds, 
electronic  testing,  measuring  and  recording 
Instruments;  railway  equipment  and  parts: 
tire  recapping  and  repair  parts:  metal  sam- 
ples: heat  transfer  oil;  airborne  navigational 
equipment  ond  parts;  synthetic  rubber:  elec- 
trostatic precipitator;   herbicides. 

Yugtislavla  Copper  scrap;  semi-conduc- 
tors, oeclllloscopea;  electrical  measuring  in- 
struments: electronic  computer  parts:  petro- 
leum products:  aircraft  parts:  communica- 
tion cable 

East  Germany;  Gas  chroma tograph;  ma- 
chine for  manufacture  of  polystyrene  pow- 
der: nuclear  radiation  detecting  and  meas- 
uring instruments:  boring  and  drilling 
machines:  magnetic  tape;  data  processing 
system;  tractor  shovel  loader;  electronic 
computer  Input/output  devic«;  virgin  mer- 
cury; synthetic  rubber;  electronic  computer 
with  spare  parts;  spectrometer  system;  lu- 
bricating oil;  glass  fibers:  V-belt  cord  treating 
system,  impregnating  system  for  belt  fabric; 
ethylene  oxide  ethylene  glycol;  lime  mud  re- 
burnlng  system,  crude  oil  topping  and  coke 
unit;  cold  strip  rolling  mill  and  tandem 
temper  mill;  pulp  mlU  equipment,  cyclo- 
hexane;  rotary  combustion  engines;  air  sepa- 
ration; dlmethylformamlde  methylamines; 
synthetic  ammonia 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  D.  R. 
•  BILLY'    MATTHEWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pluvious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr  SntESl  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

OXNXaAl.     LKAVK     TO     KXTXND 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
retirement  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the"  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  Mat- 
thews ' 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
served this  time  to  talk  about  the  con- 
tributions of  Billy  Matthews  to  Flor- 
ida and  to  the  Nation  during  his  14 
years  In  Congress.  His  has  been  an  in- 
spiring record.  Throughout  his  service 
here  he  has  given  untiring  support  and 
cooperation  to  his  delegation.  He  has 
earned  the  warm  friendship  of  the  en- 
tire Congress.  Few  men  are  more  gen- 
uinely or  more  affectionate  regarded 
wherever  they  are  known,  than  is  Billy 
Matthews.  And  the  things  that  I  shall 
say  for  Billy.  I  say  also  for  Billys 
lovely  wife.  Sara.  Sara  Is  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother  and  Is  an  Inspiration 
and  helpmate  to  Billy.  Throughout 
the  years  she  has  won  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  all  who  know  her.  To  Billy 
and  to  Sara  and  to  their  children.  Car- 
olyn. Ann,  and  Donald  Ray.  Jr..  I  know 
that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  House 
when  I  say  Godspeed  and  good  fortune 
health,  and  happiness  in  all  the  years 
ahead — families  like  these  are  the 
strength  of  America. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  Honorable 
D  R  Matthews  and  his  career.  He  was 
bom  in  Micanopy.  Fla..  In  1907  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Florida  and  attended  the  University  of 
Florida  There  he  was  chancellor  of 
the  honor  court,  vice  president  and  pres- 
ident of  student  body,  and  was  president 
of  the  Florida  Blue  Key  Honor  Society 
He  received  both  his  A  B.  and  MA  de- 
grees from  the  university.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Florida  Legislature 
in  1935 

He  has  been  a  high  school  teacher  and 
prLicipal.  a  4-H  worker,  and  director  of 
the  Florida  Union,  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Center  at  the  University  of  Florida 
After  4  years  of  service  In  World  War  U. 
when  he  wsis  a  captain  of  infantrv-. 
he  became  director  of  alumni  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  There  he 
served  until  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  District  in  1952.  He 
was  reelected  successively  to  all  succeed- 
ing Congresses. 

He  Is  an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  his  home  city  of  Gainesville 
He  has  been  president  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  prayer  breakfast  proup 
and  belongs  to  Klwanls.  Elks,  Moose. 
Lions,  and  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  many 
other  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

In  Congress,  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Tha^e  of  us  who  have  served  «^th 
Billy  Matthews  for  the  past  14  years 
are  familiar  with  the  constructive  record 
he  has  achieved,  and  the  hard  work 
which  has  brought  numerous  projects  to 
his  district.  During  Billy's  years  m 
Congress,  over  60  post  ofBces  and  Fed- 
eral buildings  have  been  constructed  in 
his  district.  He  has  worked  to  modernize 
completely  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Lake  City,  and  one  of 
the  two  new  veterans'  hospitals  being 
constructed  in  Florida  is  being  built  ad- 
jacent to  the  medical  center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

Other  projects  that  have  been  actively 
sponsored  by  Billy   Matthews  Include 


the  Federal  Communications  Center  in 
Hilliard.  the  beach  revetment  program 
at  Fernandina  Beach;  the  $158  million 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal;  and  numer- 
ous other  projects,  such  as  rehabilitation 
of  the  National  Pish  Hatchery  at 
Welaka;  building  of  a  turning  basin  at 
Horseshoe;  maintenance  work  on  the 
East  Pass  of  the  Suwannee  River:  a 
$100,000  appropriation  for  a  .study  of  the 
Suwannee  River  with  recommendations 
for  its  development;  location  of  a  de- 
fense radar  installation  in  Cross  City; 
relocation  of  the  Entomology  Laboratory 
from  Orlando  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida; additions  to  the  Olustee  Forestry 
Experiment  Station  and  the  adjoining 
naval  stores  research  station;  improve- 
ments in  Cedar  Key  Harbor;  building  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Armories; 
building  of  hospitals  with  Federal  Hill- 
Burton  funds;  and  promotion  of  all  the 
waterways  of  Florida. 

Billy  Matthews  has  sponsored  laws 
for  water  research,  prevention  of  beach 
erosion,  and  antipollution  of  our  water- 
ways. 

He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  ex- 
tending the  sei-vices  of  libraries.  He  Is 
the  author  of  a  law  which  has  enabled 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  speed 
up  delivery  of  veterans'  checks.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  certain  historical 
material  can  be  procured  for  the  mu- 
seums of  our  country. 

He  has  always  cooperated  with  the 
elected  ofiBcials  In  the  cities,  towns,  and 
counties  In  his  district  in  promoting 
sewage  disposal  facilities,  better  roads, 
better  housing,  and  other  community 
projects. 

In  recognition  of  his  constructive  rec- 
ord in  Congress.  Billy  Matthews  has 
received  citations  from  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
the  Florida  Forestry  Association,  and 
many  others. 

We  are  familiar  aLso  with  his  record 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Agi'iculture 
where  he  served  for  10  yeai-s.  While 
serving  on  that  committee,  he  was  the 
coauthor  of  many  laws  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  relating  to  the  multiple  use 
of  the  national  forests;  public  water- 
sheds; Public  Law  480 — this  law  permits 
the  use  of  surplus  aKricultural  commodi- 
ties for  the  security  of  our  country: 
screw-worm  eradication  program;  food 
stamp  program;  soil  conservation;  and 
general  farm  programs  to  maintain  par- 
ity of  income  for  the  American  farmer. 
He  has  supported  the  great  REA  pro- 
grams and  the  extension  of  telephone 
service  into  the  i-uial  coimties. 

He  is  the  author  of  laws  to  tighten  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  animals 
exposed  to  hoof-and-mouth  disease;  to 
permit  the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments;  and  to  permit  the 
planting  of  peanuts  for  boiling  without 
acreage  allotments. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Family  Farms  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Grains;  Foi-estrj';  Tobac- 
co: and  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations. 

I  think  It  is  most  important  to  point 
out  that  Billy  Matthews  has  been  on 
the  job  with  an  overall  attendance  record 


of  approximately  95  percent,  despite 
three  primary  campaigns;  and  since  his 
loss  in  the  May  primary  election  in  Flor- 
ida, he  has  been  on  the  job  constantly. 
He  is  also  attending  to  his  important  du- 
ties as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  a  man 
like  Billy  Matthews.  He  has  brought 
to  the  Congress  a  wonderful  sense  of  hu- 
mor, one  which  is  unsurpassed  and  which 
is  badly  needed.  He  has  renewed  our 
belief  in  integrity  and  dedication  to 
service.  Throughout  his  long  and  capa- 
ble service,  there  never  was  the  slightest 
doubt  that  his  vote  on  each  issue  would 
be  a  conscientious  one  and  on  the  side 
of  right  as  he  saw  it.  Congress  is  a  bel- 
ter place  because  of  the  service  that 
Billy  Matthews  has  rendered  here. 

The  memory  of  our  association  with 
him  and  the  image  of  his  contributions 
here  will  live  long  in  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  norida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  dean  of 
our  Florida  delegation  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  service  of  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  a  man  whom  I  have  known  since 
both  of  our  boyhood  days. 

I  first  met  our  colleague.  "Billy  "  Mat- 
thews, when  he  was  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  I  will  not  say  how 
long  ago  that  was.  At  that  time  he  lived 
in  Hawthorne,  Fla.,  which  was  the  big 
town  that  he  moved  to  when  he  left 
Micanopy.  "Billy"  then  described  Haw- 
thorne as  being  the  largest  town  north 
and  south  between  Micanopy  and  Grove 
Park.  It  was  not  much  of  a  town  until 
it  became  famous  for  the  fact  that 
"Billy"  Matthews  lived  there.  He  made 
an  enviable  record  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  He  had  more  friends  there  than 
any  other  single  person  on  the  campus, 
and  he  has  kept  up  that  friendship  all 
during  his  lifetime. 

As  sometimes  happens.  Members  of 
Congress  are  pitted  against  each  other 
In  elections  due  to  redistricting. 

This,  unfortunately,  happened  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  two  fine  men  were 
pitted  against  each  other.  May  I  say, 
as  testimony  to  the  character  of  this 
man  and  of  his  opponent,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida 
are  still  talking  about  what  a  clean  cam- 
paign was  run  between  these  people. 

I  can  state  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Sometimes,  when  people  have  to  run 
against  each  other,  they  forget  former 
friendships  and  they  forget  principles. 
Not  so  with  "Billy"  Matthews.  He 
ran  what  I  am  sure  can  be  said  to  be  as 
clean  a  campaign  as  ever  has  been  run  in 
politics. 

Surely,  he  was  defeated.  He  was  de- 
feated by  another  good  man.  But  the 
reason  he  was  defeated  was  simply  that 
there  were  more  people  from  the  other 
man's  part  of  the  district  put  in  than 
there  were  from  "Billy's"  district. 
"Billy's"  district  was  for  "Billy,"  and 


the  other  man's  district  was  for  him — 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Flo- 
rida. Don  Fuqua.  who,  as  I  say,  is  also 
a  splendid  gentleman. 

People  like  "Billy"  Matthews  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  this  Congress,  and  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 

As  another  tribute  to  the  character  of 
this  man,  he  has  stayed  on  the  job  since 
the  primary,  a*  diligently  as  he  did  prior 
to  the  primar>'  and  much  longer  than 
that.  He  has  always  been  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  people. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  so  ably  said,  he  has 
contributed  a  great  deal.  I  know  that 
every  vote  he  made  was  made  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  heart  as  a  conscientious 
vote.  He  has  never  done,  I  know,  a  will- 
fully wrong  or  mean  thing.  He  certainly 
never  hurt  anyone. 

I  only  hope  that  the  things  which  can 
be  said  from  the  heart  about  "Billy" 
Matthews  can  be  said  about  me  when 
my  time  comes,  because  he  is  certainly  a 
gentleman,  a  great  American,  and  a  great 
family  man. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  wishing 
Godspeed  to  him  and  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily. I  know  there  is  a  place  for  people 
like  them  in  this  world,  be  it  politics  or 
something  else.  I  am  sure  the  people 
are  going  to  find  them  and  request  of 
them  the  help  "Billy  "  can  so  well  give. 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  now 
to  my  distinguished  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
belief  that  there  never  has  been  a  more 
beloved  Member  of  Congress  than  D.  R. 
Matthews,  "Billy  "  as  we  know  him. 
This  is  true  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  a  man  of  solid  dedi- 
cation 10  the  highest  moral  principles; 
and  to  God  and  countrj'  at  every  step  of 
the  way  Laced  through  his  personality 
Is  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor  and  a 
warm  love  and  affection  for  everyone  he 
has  ever  met. 

With  all  of  these  fine  qualities  it  is 
no  surprise  to  any  observer  that  he  has 
made  a  great  record  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  legislator  and  as 
a  leader.  His  legislative  accomplish- 
ments have  been  many,  and  always  good 
ones  for  the  countrj-  and  for  his  area  as 
well.  There  are  many  things  that  I 
would  like  to  compliment  him  on  spe- 
cifically, but  I  will  restrict  myself  to 
complimenting  him  specifically  on  his 
tremendous  leadership  for  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  a  400-year-old 
dream  which  came  to  reality  in  recent 
years  and  in  which  his  great  leadership 
played  an  outstanding  part.  It  will  al- 
ways be  a  lasting  memorial  to  liim  and 
his  line  service  here  in  Congress. 

No  one  can  think  about  Billy-  Mat- 
thews without  also  thinking  about  his 
beloved  wife,  Sara,  whose  charm,  beauty, 
and  sparkling  intelligence  add  a  lot  to 
the  Matthews  team.  Like  her  husband, 
she  Is  a  great  person.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
concluding  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  following  chapter  from  the 
book;  "Clem  Miller,  Member  of  the 
House"— New      York,      1962,      Charles 
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Christian  leadership  In  this  Congress  has        Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
l)een  a  source   of   in-spiration   to  every     gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


phcrlc   acid,   sulphuric   actd 


wld  and 


There  was  no  objection 


sponsored   by  Billy   Matthews  Include 
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Scnbrier's  Sons.  It  descrtbes  our  be- 
loved friend.  Congressman  Matthews, 
as  foliows: 

There  are  all  sorta  of  ways  to  g«t  Uitngs 
done  in  Congress  The  beat  way  la  to  live 
long  enough  to  get  to  be  a  cocntnlttee  chair- 
man  arid  realUent  enough  to  be  a  good  one. 
ChAlrmen  complain  to  me  that  they  are  Trua- 
trated  too.  but  this  Ls  really  beside  the  point. 
If  things  can  be  done,  they  can  do  them;  we 
are  very  svire  of  that 

Hcwever  there  are  other  ways,  and  one  of 
the  m(i6t  elective  persons  la  a  congressman 
from.  Florida  I  first  met  hLm  at  a  oongres- 
slonai  children  a  party  where  he  was  Joyously 
and  entbuslMitlcany  larruping  up  the  crowd 
with  imitations  of  frogs,  pigs,  and  other 
noi.sy  animals. 

I  toon  learned  that  this  Ls  the  man's  trade- 
mark— the  Joyful  and  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance of  life  His  brief  appearances  on  the 
House  Floor  are  always  heralded  with  high 
go(xl  humor  The  somiier  aspect  of  the 
Chamber  takes  on  a  lighter  hue.     Memloers 

stream   In   from   the  cloakroom.     '* la 

on."  la  the  word  "Did  you  hear  what  he 
told  thetn?" 

After  one  of  his  speeches,  everyone  feels 
better  and  usually  the  Member  from  Florida 
feels  the  best  of  all  This  congressman 
rare;y  speaks  without  a  purpose,  larded  as  it 
Is  with  frlendllneaa  and  cheer 

He  has  an  angular  face  with  turned  up 
chin  giving  it  a  puckish  cast  His  voice  Is 
melridloua  enough,  but  when  he  calls  out,  he 
can  be  heard  through  a  slz-inch  mahogany 
door  As  he  talks  he  leans  Into  his  audience 
(must  of  our  good  talkers  are  leaners)  and 
cocks  hia  head  to  one  side  lllu  a  mx>cltlng 
bird 

And  this  man  can  charm  the  blrda  out  of 
the  trees  Partisan  lines  soften,  and  political 
gunNjate  cease  cannonading,  and  the  hard- 
bttter  appropriations  chairmen  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  nicest  things  to  say. 

Tu  tackle  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  Is  a  major  deci- 
sion, frequently  the  most  Important  deci- 
sion a  Member  will  ma^e  that  term  of  I'on- 
gress  Here  is  the  choice.  If  he  Is  silent, 
perhaps  the  Senate  will  restore  the  Item 
to  the  bill  If  he  speaks  up  and  Ls  beaten, 
he  will  never  get  it  back.  And  the  chances 
of  winning  are  better  than  Ave  hundred  to 
one  against.  These  odds  mean  silence  to 
most  congressmen  but  not  to  the  Florida 
representative 

First  he  seta  the  stage  In  the  bearing  on 
the  Rule  by  telling  everyone  what  he  la  go- 
ing to  do 

"Mr  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  intend  very  humbly  and  very  prayerfully 
to  offer  an  amendment.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  my  distinguished.  Intel- 
lectual leader  and  my  athletic  leader,  will 
help  me  a  little  bit  with  It  and  If  he  would 
I  would  bestow  up>on  him  the  highest  ac- 
colade of  all  and  call  him  my  spiritual 
leader.  If  he  will  help  me  to  correct  an  In- 
justice that  I  know  he  does  not  want  to  b« 
meted  out  upon  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  know  that  this  Committee  will 
not  be  unfair  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida ar.d  deny  him  his  laboratory  when  some 
of  you  have  received  so  much  " 

Everyone  la  put  In  a  receptive  mood  by  be- 
ing txild  with  what  fear  and  trepidation 
he  approaches  the  task  Everyone  trembles 
before  the  Appr  jprlatlons  Committee  so 
that  his  well-p'.anned  fright  Is  shared  by 
all,  and  vastly  appreciated.  He  casts  an  ap- 
prehensive eye  to  the  Committee  Chairman 

He  spins  cut  his  dilemma.  He  knows  he 
can  get  this  entomoli">glcal  laboratory  If  he 
will  WHlt  till  January  1961  but  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  reason  he  wants  to  get 
started  in  I960  We  all  understand  these 
dilemmas  We  share  the  explicit  and  Im- 
plicit direction  of  his  remarks:  our  empathy 
adds  savor  to  the  whole  performance 


Then  be  goes  to  work  on  the  main  re- 
doubts. He  offers  an  amendment  He  oocks 
his  head.  The  Committee  Chairman,  on  his 
feet  In  an  inatant,  says.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order."  Ruefully,  but  with 
the  utmost  grace,  the  Florida  congressman 
backs  away:  "I  ask  unantmous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  offer  another 
one."     No  one  objecta. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  my  beloved  chalrnvan  "  When  this  con- 
gressman says  "beloved"  the  word  has  sub- 
stance and  meaning  He  really  Itkee  people: 
and  usually,  In  politics,  anK>ng  professionals. 
this  Is  hard  to  get  across 

There  follows  a  lightning-quick  description 
of  what  the  amendment  would  do  He  rip- 
plea  over  It  like  a  dancer.  No  waste  motion, 
no  bogging  down  in  boring  detail.  Enough, 
but  not  too  much.  Thus  he  disarma  the  op- 
position with  his  nimble  tracery 

"I  want  to  apologise  to  many  at  my 
friends  because  I  told  you  thla  amendment 
would  not  cost  you  any  more  money  If  my 
first  amendment  had  been  In  order  It  would 
not  have.  Pleaae  forgive  that  error  I  would 
like  you  to  vote  agalnat  me  if  you  think  I 
have  misled  you." 

There  follows  a  neat  fencing  ^^Btch  with 
the  Florldlan  tripping  a  light  step  between 
the  ranking  Republican  and  the  Committee 
Chairman,  the  maater,  who  realizes  he  haa  a 
past  master  on  hla  hands.  He  begs  his 
friend  from  Florida  to  hold  off  until  January, 
to  which  the  latter  responds: 

"Sir,  I  am  put  In  an  embarrasalng  situa- 
tion Iti  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  would  be 
grateful  If  I  could  have  action  now;  and  If 
I  am  not  successful  I  know  my  dear  friend 
would  not  hold  it  against  me  for  making  this 
attempt.  Then  if  I  am  not  successful  in 
this  attempt,  I  can  come  back  in  January  " 

Hia  five  minutes  expire,  but  the  delighted 
Houae.  by  unaxUmoua  consent,  permits  him 
to  proceed  for  three  more  minutes.  In  the 
general  levity  which  followed.  I  admitted  we 
have  bugs  In  my  district  and  we  want  them 
eradicated.  He  beamed  his  broadest  and  re- 
peated with  comical  Inflection:  "Bugs  In 
California?  I  thank  the  gentleman,"  The 
House  roared  In  enjoyment. 

A  Member  from  Ohio  rose  to  suggest  that 
we  delete  some  funds  for  a  moniunent  and 
use  It  to  get  rid  of  Insects. 

Another  Congressman  from  Iowa  suggested 
we  not  only  want  to  get  rid  of  bugs  but  we 
want  to  return  thla  wonderful  person  to 
Congress  next  year. 

Our  Plorlda  colleague  beamed  and  bobbed 
at  the  Speaker's  lectern,  telling  us  he  would 
be  overjoyed  to  yield  to  Members  who  would 
say  such  nice  things  about  his  laboratory. 

The  Committee  Chairman  threw  up  his 
hands  and  sat  down.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  voice  vote. 

Everyone  was  happy. 

Mr.  SIKES     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
now  to  the  dlstingiilshed  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Rogers  I 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  wotild  like  to  add  my  praise  to  those 
of  my  colleagues  for  a  close  friend  and 
outstanding  legislator. 

Billy  Matthews  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  who  have  known  him 
during  the  seven  terms  he  has  served  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Florida  in  the 
Congress. 

But  Billy's  Interests  go  far  beyond  his 
district.  He  has  been  one  of  the  major 
advocates  of  the  food-for-peace  bill,  one 
that  shows  through  legislation  this  man's 
concern  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
This  bill,  which  would  help  feed  the  hun- 
gry of  the  world,  Is  a  legislative  exten- 
sion of  his  Christian  dedication  and  his 
fe«Ilng  for  his  fellow  man. 


He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  wa- 
ter pollution  legislation  which  would 
bring  back  to  the  Nation  the  lost  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes.  Water  research  has  also  beer. 
one  of  Billy's  early  concerns  and  now  : 
think  the  entire  Nation  realizes  the 
worth  of  such  projects. 

Billy  Matthews  Is  a  fine  Chrlstiar. 
man.  His  personality  has  added  to  each 
of  our  lives.  His  warm  personahty  and 
his  wit  have  picked  up  each  of  a; 
through  the  years. 

We  of  the  Florida  delegation  owe  BttLv 
Matthxws  more  than  we  can  say  here 
today. 

And  the  Nation  owes  Billy  Matthews 
Just  as  many  thanks. 

I  wish  Billy,  his  wife.  Sara,  and  their 
fine  family  the  best  In  the  coming  years 

Mr  SIKES  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [  Mr.  Poace  1 . 

Mr  POAOE  Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not 
feel  any  of  us  could  add  to  the  fine 
tribute  that  our  colleague,  the  gentlemar. 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes]  has  Just  paid 
to  Billy  Matthews  He  has  expressed 
our  feelings  well,  and  much  more  beau- 
tifully than  I  could  do.  However,  I  would 
not  want  to  let  this  day  go  by  without 
adding  the  testimony  of  one  who  lives  a 
long  way  from  the  Orange  Blossom 
State  to  the  flne  friendship  that  we  have 
all  enjoyed  with  Billy  Matthews. 

He  served  for  a  long  time  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture — the  committee 
on  which  I  serve.  The  only  mistake  that 
I  know  he  has  made  while  he  has  been 
In  Congress  was  when  he  left  us.  We  all 
regret  It.  We  wish  he  had  stayed  with 
us  because  he  was  a  real  asset  to  our 
committee,  an  inspiration  to  our  Mem- 
bers, and  a  magnificent  example  to  his 
colleagues. 

We  have  all,  wherever  our  residence 
may  be,  appreciated  the  inspiration  that 
Billy  has  given  us  and  the  help  he  has 
given  his  country,  and  the  splendid  ex- 
ample he  haa  left  for  all  of  his  colleagues 

You  know,  they  sometimes  say  the  t)est 
way  in  the  world  to  know  a  man  is  to 
travel  with  him.  I  have  traveled  with 
Billy  Matthews.  I  started  out  as  his 
friend  and  came  back  as  his  friend 
When  you  can  do  that  sort  of  Hhlng, 
you  are  dealing  with  a  man  of  character 
and  personality. 

I  would  also  want  to  be  one  of  those 
who  joins  In  expressing  my  gratitude  at 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
his  fine  family  We  are  delighted  that 
Sara  is  here  with  us  this  evening,  and 
that  they  have  been  with  us.  We  hope 
you  and  they,  Billy,  will  be  with  us  and 
visit  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time  in  the 
future 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
Morris). 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr 
Sixes],  jieldlng  to  me  I  want  to  add 
my  own  personal  testimonial  to  the 
sentences  uttered  here  and  the  many 
fine  things  that  have  been  said  about  a 
man  whom  I  consider  to  be  not  only  a 
great  legislator  but  a  great  man,  I  think 
"Billy"     Matthews'    fine    moral    and 


Christian  leadership  In  this  Congress  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  every 
Member  regardless  of  his  political  af- 
filiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  in  this  Congress  for 
8  years.  However,  during  tho^**  8  years 
I  do  not  know  anyone  whom  I  have  ad- 
mired more  than  I  have  admired  "Billy" 
Matthews. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  tliis 
to  the  membership  of  this  Congress  and 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation:  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  our  coun- 
t.-y  is   better   off   for   the   service   that 

BiiLY"  Matthews  has  rendered. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  him  well,  and  to  wish  his  family 
well,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  success  that 
he  has  enjoyed  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  whatever  endeavor 
;e  choo.ses  to  participate  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
.enlleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
iilll  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  minority  leader  and  my  long- 
:ime  friend  [Mr,  Gerald  R.  FordI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
:  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yielding  and  I  want  to  join  with  him  and 
with  others  who  have  spoken  out  so 
i'.lghly  and  so  favorably  in  behalf  of  our 
.".luiual    friend     and    colleague,     Billy 

M.^TTHEWS. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Billy  is  a  friend  of  mine 
.iiid  I  look  forward  to  his  returning  to 
:he  Nation's  Capital.  When  he  does, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  renew  our 
f.iendship, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Billy  and  I  on  many 
occasioTTs  have  voted  In  a  similar  fashion. 
'>Ve  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  appre- 
aated  his  help  on  those  occasions  when 
he  has  joined  us.  We  trust  that  he  and 
his  family  in  the  years  ahead  will  con- 
:mue  to  enjoy  health  and  happiness  for 
the  rest  of  their  life. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  both 
prirtleged  and  honored  to  raise  my  voice 
this  afternoon  In  tribute  to  a  Member 
whom  we  all  admire,  whom  all  of  us  re- 
spect, whom  we  all  love  and  whom  we 
all  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  will  find  In 
Emerson's  "Essay  on  Friendship'  therein 
stated  that  the  true  secret  of  friendship 
Is  trust. 

Mr,  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  Billy  Matthews 
for  just  a  few  years— 10  years  in  my  In- 
sUnce— know  him  to  be  a  man  whom 
we  can  trust.  We  admire  him.  We  re- 
spect him.    We  love  him     'We  trust  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  Billy  Matthews 
Godspeed  in  the  great  service  that  we 
know  he  will  render  to  his  State  and  to 
his  Nation  In  the  future. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
eentleman  from  North  CaroUna. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  tribute  to 
my  longtime  friend  and  colleague,  Billy 
Matthews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  only  witnessed 
Billy  participating  in  effective  and  spir- 
ited debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  do  not  only  know 
of  his  legislative  record,  but  I  have  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
weekly  congressional  prayer  breakfasts 
and  to  see  and  to  hear  this  highly  spir- 
itual-minded gentleman  participate  and 
Impart — that  Is  the  word  I  am  seeking — 
the  spiritual  mlndedness  to  the  others 
of  us  who  have  occasion  to  join  together 
at  these  morning  breakfast  meetings, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  op- 
portunity that  I  personally  have  had. 
Mrs.  McClory  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  In  a  number  of  the  activities 
while  participating  In  the  Congressional 
Club  where  Billy's  devoted  and  talented 
wife,  I  may  say,  Sara  Matthews,  has  been 
a  gcxxi  and  longtime  friend  of  Mrs. 
McClory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Matthews  has  dem- 
onstrated her  particular  talents  there  in 
contributing  to  the  benefits  which  our 
wives  participate  as  they  join  together 
in  this  Important  activity. 

So  it  Is  a  privilege  to  have  known 
Billy  and  to  have  worked  with  him. 
And  for  Mrs.  McClory  also  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  and  serving  and 
enjoying  the  companionship  and  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Matthews, 

Mr,  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]. 

Mr,  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  Honorable  D. 
R.  "Billy"  Matthews. 

Billy  Matthews  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time,  having  been 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress  in  1952. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  been  one  of  my 
closest  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  his  wonderful  wife,  Sara. 
and  my  wife  also  have  been  close  friends. 
I  have  had  ample  opportimity  to  observe 
his  service  In  this  body,  and  I  know  of 
no  Member  who  Is  more  dedicated,  dili- 
gent, articulate,  or  effective  than  Billy 
Matthews.  He  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  his  constituents  dur- 
ing his  14  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  he  has  won  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  have  served  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Billy  Matthews'  many 
attributes  have  endeared  him  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  going  to 
miss  Billy  Matthews  and  the  benefit  of 
his  wise  counsel.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  wishing  for  Billy,  his  lovely 
wife,  and  their  three  fine  children  much 
happiness  and  success. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon], 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Florida  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Some  very  flne  men  have  come  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  State  of 
Florida  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  interesting  to  think  of  them  here 
today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of 
our  colleague,  Billy  M.^tthews. 

Among  those  who  have  come  here  from 
Florida,  and  elsewhere,  Billy  Matthews 
Is  a  man  who  stands  tall  as  a  Member  of 
this  body, 

Billy  Matthews  has  added  to  the 
tone  and  the  stature  of  the  Congress. 
He  has  always  stood  for  something.  No 
one  has  ever  thought  of  him  other  than 
as  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  a  man 
of  great  wisdom,  a  man  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  a  man  with  a  sense  of  purpose,  a 
man  who  has  been  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  people  in  Florida  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

He  is  a  man  of  compassion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  assign  him 
to  the  very  important  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  having  to  do  wuh  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
where  he  has  performed  significant  serv- 
ice  for  the  countrj-  in  these  very  impor- 
tant fields.  The  appropriations  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee 
and  consequently  the  workload  of  its 
members,  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  The  many  new  programs  that 
have  been  enacted  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, public  health,  and  public  assist- 
ance have  caused  this  increase. 

I  knew  that  a  Member  possessing  his 
attributes  would  be  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  efforts  to 
secure  careful  administration  of  these 
new  programs  during  their  all-important 
formative  years. 

He  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
served  well.  I  would  Uke  to  note  that 
after  he  knew  he  would  not  return  to 
Congress,  he  continued  to  aggressively 
pursue  his  committee  duties.  His  con- 
stant participation  in  the  hearing.s,  which 
are  long  and  arduous,  including  those  on 
the  pending  supplemental  bill  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  last  Friday,  has 
been  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  House 

The  day-to-day  work  of  reviewing 
budget  estimates  is  not  glamorous.  It  is 
just  plain  hard  work.  But  it  is  the  kihd 
of  work  that  keeps  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment operating.  It  is  Indispensable 
I  often  feel  that  the  Members  do  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  recognition  for  the  long 
hours  they  spend  wrestling  with  the  de- 
tails of  complex,  difficult  programs 
They  work  outside  of  the  spotlight  of 
public  recognition  but  their  work  is  vital 
to  the  public  well-being,  Billy  Mat- 
thews is  the  kind  of  dedicated  and  hard- 
working man  who  makes  the  weight  of 
this  House,  which  so  well  reflects  the  will 
of  the  people,  felt  in  the  governing  coun- 
cils of  our  country, 

I  regret  that  his  experience  will  be  lost 
to  us  next  year. 
We  will  miss  him. 

But  I  do  not  think  of  Mm  as  discon- 
tinuing his  life  of  usefulness  at  all.  I 
think  of  him  as  lea\ing  his  place  of  serv- 
ice here,  but  wherever  he  goes  he  is  going 
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to  be  working  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country'  and  the  world. 


esses  of  government  and  he  has  been  an 
apt  student. 


he  Is  honest;  second,  he  Is  able;  third, 
he  is  courageous. 
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Here  is  a  friend  on  whom  I  can  de-         Everyone   has  told  about  his   warm,     colleagues    and    friends.      The    whole- 
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to  be  working  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country'  and  the  world 

He  will  go  with  the  blessings  and  good 
wishes  of  the  Members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So,  God  bless  you.  Billy,  and  your 
family,  as  you  undertake  other  respon- 
sibilities 

Mr  SIXES  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia 

Mr.  rX)WNING  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
I  poesesj^ed  words  to  describe  adequately 
my  feehngs  for  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Billy  Matthews 

I  suppose.  Billy,  many  years  from 
now  when  you  are  by  yourself  you  will 
pick  up  the  Co.vGFKssioN.^L  Record  and 
read  and  reread  some  of  these  wonderful 
things  that  are  being  said  about  you. 
You  may  be  reminded  of  the  story  of 
the  corpse  that  rose  from  the  grave  after 
hundreds  of  years.  He  was  sitting  there 
and  reading  the  glowing  epitaph  on  the 
tombstone  He  read — and  he  read — and 
he  read— and  finally  he  said.  "My  Lord, 
they  put  me  in  the  wror\g  hole." 

But  the  remarks  you  are  hearing  this 
evening  are  coming  from  truthful  hearts 
and  they  are  sincere 

We  all  know  Billy  Matthews  was'an 
outstanding  Congressman  and  legisla- 
tor— a  man  who  has  ably  represented 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Florida 

I  do  not  suppose  I  have  known  In  my 
time  in  the  Congress  any  man  who  has 
had  as  much  personal  influence  with  his 
fellow  Members  as  Billy  Matthews. 
When  Billy  takes  the  well  of  this  House 
to  support  legislation — or  particularly 
when  it  Is  his  own  legislation— that  bill 
was  bound  to  pass  This  is  because  we 
all  love  Billy  so  much  that  anything  h- 
wants,  we  want 

Billy,  we  are  all  going  to  miss  you 
We  wish  for  you  and  your  lovely  wife 
Sara,  every  happiness  for  many,  many 
years  to  come 

Mr  SIXES  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama    Mr    George   W    Andrews). 

Mr  GEORGE  W  ANTDREWS,  Mr 
Speaker  I  want  to  thank  the  dean  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  my  friend  fMr. 
SncEs!,  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  want 
to  concur  In  all  the  fine  things  he  has 
said  about  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
"Billy"  M.atttjews 

In  the  late  1940s  or  early  1950'3.  I  had 
the  pleasure  ot  meeting  "BrLLY"  Mat- 
thews for  the  nr.st  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  I  was  there  as  a  guest 
of  Congressman  Herlong.  Former  Con- 
gressman Grant  was  with  us  "Billy" 
was  our  host  ihf  mght  before  the  Flor- 
ida-Alabama ^ame  at  a  wonderful  din- 
ner given  by  the  University  of  Florida. 
I  fell  In  love  with  "Billy"  that  night  I 
recognized  the  qualities  of  leadership 
that  he  has  and  since  that  time  I  have 
considered  iilm  to  be  a  dear  friend. 

"Billy  '  came  to  the  Congress  with  a 
sense  of  humility  and  a  great  amount  of 
ability  I  have  seen  some  men  come  here 
for  the  first  time  and  think  that  they 
could  actually  remove  the  dome  from  the 
Caplto!  Billy"  came  here  to  learn 
He  came  to  learn  the  very  Intricate  proc- 


esses of  government  and  he  has  been  an 
apt  student. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Billy"  has  a 
good  sense  of  humor — and  he  does — the 
best.  I  know  of  no  finer  storyteller  than 
'Billy"  Matthews  "Billy"  has  made 
more  friends  in  the  cloakroom  and  out- 
side of  this  Chamber  than  any  man  I 
know  of.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
that  "Billy,"  because  of  his  unusual  and 
lovable  personality,  has  been  able  to  get 
things  that  he  was  Interested  In  passed 
by  the  Congress.  I  learned  years  ago 
that  it  is  not  so  much  what  you  know 
here  in  Washington — It  is  who  you  know. 

"Billy"  brought  some  very  fine  traits 
of  character  to  this  Chamber.  As  I  said, 
"Billy"  Matthews  was  humble  when  he 
came  here — and  he  is  today. 

He  was  honest  when  he  came  here — 
and  he  is  honest  today. 

He  was  a  hard  worker  when  he  came 
here — and  he  Is  today. 

He  went  out  of  Congress  In  a  very 
unique  way 

I  want  to  say  that  his  loss  of  a  seat  in 
Congress  Is  nothing  comparable,  in  my 
opinion,  with  the  loss  that  the  State  of 
Florida  has  experienced  because  of  his 
leaving. 

"Billy"  Is  a  deeply  religious  man.  He 
came  as  a  religious  man  and  he  will  leave 
as  a  religious  man.  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  he 
not  only  believes  In  them  but  practices 
them.  Recently  a  young  man  in  my  oflBce 
told  me  that  "Billy"  spoke  to  a  youth 
group  In  his  church.  I  wish  "Billy" 
knew  the  Impression  that  he  made  on 
these  young  people. 

"Billy"  Is  a  good  family  man.  With 
his  lovely  wife  and  his  children  he  came 
here  as  an  ever-loving  husband  and  a 
devoted  father,  and  he  leaves  in  that  ca- 
pacity A  lot  of  men  lose  those  traits 
when  they  come  to  this  Nation's  Caplui 

Recently,  within  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
he  went  on  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  I  got  to  know  him  even  better 
than  I  knew  him  before  he  came  on  that 
committee.  But  above  all  things  about 
"Billy"  Matthews,  he  is  sincere,  and 
that,  too.  Is  a  trait  that  Is  not  found  too 
easily  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Many  times  we  will  find  that  friend- 
ship Ls  based  on  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. You  know  that  as  well  as  I  But 
"Billy"  Is  sincere,  and  I  want  "Brly "  to 
kru)w  that  as  he  leaves  us.  he  leaves  with 
the  best  wishes  of  his  friends,  who  are 
legion,  in  this  Congress 

I  might  say  that  he  leaves  with  an 
abundance  of  experience,  and  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  gets  him  will  be 
lucky.  Any  private  business  that  can 
employ  him  will  be  lucky.  Any  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  that  gets  him  will 
be  lucky.  Frankly.  I  have  talked  to  him 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to  that  great 
university  In  my  district  at  Auburn,  Ala.. 
where  he  could  be  with  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Phllpott,  who  recently  became  presi- 
dent of  Auburn,  coming  there  from 
Florida. 

In  my  opinion.  "Belly  "  Matthews 
possesses  the  three  quallflcatlons  that  are 
essential  not  only  for  that  public  official. 
but  for  a  business  or  an  educator.    First. 


he  is  honest;  second,  he  Is  able;  third 
he  Is  courageous. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  to  "Billy" 
that  one  of  my  favorite  poems  is  "Heart 
of  a  Friend": 

The   heart   of    friendship   never   wanders  of 
doubts 
No  matter  If  years  Intervene; 
The  old  faith  Is  there  but  naught  can  com- 
pare 
With  the  company  that  It  give  to  them 
unseen. 
Tea.  the  heart  of  a  friend  Is  the  one  thing  I 
prize 
As   life   lengthens   and    twilight   descends 
It  is  the  last  boon  I  will  ask  when  I  finub 
my  task. 
That  I  live  In  the  hearts  of  my  friends, 

I  can  assure  you.  "Billy,"  that  you  wlU 
live  in  the  hearts  of  your  friends  forever. 
God  bless  you.  and  the  best  of  everything. 
You  have  deserved  It  because  of  the 
many  years  of  devoted  service  you  have 
given  to  your  State  and  to  your  Nation. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Everett]  has  been  sitting  patiently 
throughout  this  wonderful  discussion, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  for  yielding  to  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  our  friend.  D.  R. 
"Billy"  Matthews.  Never  in  all  of  mj- 
lifetime  have  I  ever  known  a  Uner  man 
than  "Billy"  Matthews.  As  a  freshman 
some  8  years  ago.  when  I  first  came  to 
this  body,  he  was  kind  and  considerate 
to  me.  He  was  always  trying  to  help  all 
of  us  with  problems  that  we  had. 

I  just  want  to  concur  In  what  has  been 
said  in  behalf  of  "Billy"  Matthews,  and 
to  wish  for  him  and  his  fine  family  the 
finest  of  everything  in  the  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  very 
much  for  yielding.  The  fine  things  that 
have  been  said  about  a  man  dedicated 
to  his  responsibilities  here  In  Congress— 
his  Impeccable  Integrity  and  all  of  the 
other  fine  characteristics  which  have 
been  pointed  out — I  believe  we  expect  of 
one  another.  We  assume  we  are  here 
under  that  claim  for  ourselves.  It  helps 
us  to  get  here,  for  at  least  our  constitu- 
ents think  so. 

But  there  are  characteristics  which  I 
believe  many  of  us  are  lacking.  I  wish 
I  had  more  of  those  possessed  by  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Billy  Matthews. 

In  20  years  here  I  have  seen  a  few  men 
come  and  go.  I  have  respected  them  all 
for  what  they  stood  for  and  their  beliefs, 
whether  we  agreed  or  not. 

Some,  over  the  years,  have  gone  after 
contributing  a  great  deal  to  a  great  many 
things.  From  the  personal  side,  after 
a  little  while  we  are  Inclined  to  be  a  little 
vague  about  who  they  were,  what  they 
did,  what  they  stood  for. 

But  I  can  say  to  our  friend  Billy 
Matthews  I  do  not  believe  anyone  »111 
ever  forget  Billy  Matthews — for  his 
personality,  for  his  warm  response  and 
friendship,  for  giving  so  much  more  than 
he  ever  receives,  for  making  one  feel, 


Here  is  a  friend  on  whom  I  can  de- 

oend." 

So,  "Billy,"  they  may  come  and  they 
may  go,  but  those  of  us  who  are  here — 
whether  we  stay  here  or  wherever  we 
may  be,  if  we  go  back  to  our  homes — will 
.-emember  Billy  Matthews  with  warm 
friendsliip. 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  the  best  of 
.:ood  things  as  you  leave  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  SIXES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
:rom  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
.uiihed  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
White], 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
;hank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

As  a  first  termer  I  have  not  had  the 
.ipportunity,  as  many  here  have  had.  of 
snowing  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Congressman  "Billy"  Matthews,  over 
the  years,  so  therefore,  as  a  first  tenner, 
by  expediency  I  must  in  pait  judge  people 
by  the  reaction  of  others  to  them.  I  have 
noted  from  the  reaction  of  others  that 
Billy  "  Matthews  is  a  seat  filler  instead 
jf  a  seat  emptier.  Whenever  "Billy" 
Matthews  walks  to  the  microphone  we 
can  be  sure  that  from  the  cloakrooms  or 
:he  Halls  of  Congress  people  ulll  go  to 
iheir  seats  to  listen.  For  example,  on  an 
agricultural  bill  we  will  hoar  people,  as 
rhey  nudge  each  other,  say,  "This  is  go- 
ing to  be  good.    Here  goes  Billy'." 

■'Billy  '  will  carry  a  point  by  con- 
geniality, good  will,  and  by  logic.  I  have 
<een  him  carry  them  by  the  ability  he  has 
;o  make  all  respect  him. 

In  the  short  term  I  have  had.  I  have 
zotten  to  know  "Billy"  Matthews,  and  I 
mderstand  now  why  this  Congress  loves 
.*um. 

There  are  positive  men  and  there  are 
negative  men.  I  would  say  that  "Billy" 
Matthews  is  a  positive  man,  a  construc- 
tive man. 

So  I  expect  to  see  him  many  times  here 
:n  the  Halls  of  Congress,  visiting  us,  or  in 
other  areas  of  public  service  continuing 
:o  be  constmctive  to  society. 

Mr.  SIXES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Geoi-gia  [Mr. 
O'Neal!. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  fine  friend  from  Florida  for 
vielding  to  me  so  that  I  may  join  this 
^arge  group  of  friends  who  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Billy"  Matthews,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish,  at  time  like  this, 
hat  I  had  the  powers  of  oratory  and 
'vord  selection  to  truthfully  express  my 
feelmgs,  because  they  arc  deep. 

I  will  content  myself  by  saying,  very 
Driefly  and  very  simply  but  nevertheless 
•ery  sincerely,  that  I  agree  with  every 
single  word  that  has  been  said  here  to- 
day, 

I  will  miss  "Billy"  Matthews  as 
rauch  as  any  man  who  has  taken  this 
™or.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me 
:hat  the  State  of  Florida  found  It  neces- 
■^arj-  to  redistrict  in  such  a  wav  that  thev 
■*"ouId  lose  "Billy"  Matthews  and  that 
>ve  would  lose  him. 


Everyone  has  told  about  his  warm, 
friendly  personality  and  his  great  ability 
as  a  joketeller.  I  might  confess  at  this 
point  I  have  plagiarized  on  a  number  of 
"Billy's"  jokes  and  speeches  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  am  one  who  will  miss  "Billy"  sin- 
cerely in  the  90th  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  who  we  are  going  to  find  to  take 
up  the  great  burden  of  defending  the 
boiled  peanut  program. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  for  yielding  to  me  and  allowing 
me  to  join  this  group. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Florida  has  a  wonderful  delega- 
tion in  Congress.  The  State  of  Florida 
has  made  many  wonderful  contributions 
to  this  land  of  ours,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  great  Sunshine  State  ever  sent 
a  finer  or  more  beloved  man  to  the  Halls 
of  Congress  than  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews.  Billy 
and  Sara  are  two  of  the  first  people  my 
wife  and  I  got  to  know  when  we  came  to 
Washington.  To  know  them  was  to  love 
them  and  to  serve  with  him  has  been  one 
of  the  joys  of  the  years  I  have  spent  in 
this  body. 

I  want  to  wish  to  both  of  them  a  wealth 
of  happiness  in  the  years  ahead  and  tell 
them  both  that  they  will  be  very  sorely 
missed  by  their  friends. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Philbin]  . 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  very  gracious  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  yielding  this  time  to  me, 

I  have  been  very  much  edified  and 
gratified  to  listen  to  the  splendid,  highly 
merited,  and  well-deserved  encomiums 
that  have  been  expressed  here  In  this 
historic  Chamber  today  with  reference 
to  the  service,  the  personality,  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  very  wonderful  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  my  dear  and  esteemed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
"Billy"  Matthews. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  nor  my 
pleasure  to  know  of  anyone  who  precisely 
measured  up  more  fittingly,  in  a  real 
sense,  to  those  high  values  of  character, 
conduct,  patriotism,  morality,  and 
friendship  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
nature  and  makeup  of  this  outstanding 
son  of  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

"Billy"  Matthews,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  man  of  many  gifts.  He  has  been  great- 
ly blessed  by  the  creator  with  personal 
charm,  magnetism,  and  personality,  and 
with  a  rich  and  lofty  character  that 
could  never  be  surpassed. 

He  Is  endowed  with  an  abundant  and 
overflowing  ability  which  stands  as  rich 
testimony  to  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  memorable  contributions  he 
has  made  in  this  body.  Then  too,  in  a 
different  but  compelling  sense,  there  is 
the  wonderful  sense  of  humor  which  he 
has  and  his  rare  ability  as  a  raconteur, 
which  certainly  could  never  be  excelled. 

The  warmth  and  the  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality are  an  inspiration  to  his  many 


colleagues  and  friends.  The  whole- 
hearted friendship  which  he  exemplifies 
and  his  ever-present,  smiling  counte- 
nance have  endeared  him  to  us. 

His  courage  and  his  steadfastness  to 
his  duties,  and  his  fine  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  his  friends  are  something  that  we 
admire,  gratefully  appreciate,  and  will 
always  remember 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  these  and 
many  other  noble  qualities  have  greatly 
endeared  "Billy"  Matthews  to  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  not  only  enjoys  the  great  esteem 
and  high  regard,  but  also  the  warm  affec- 
tion and  sincere  admiration  of  every  one 
of  us. 

It  is  a  deep  personal  disappointment  to 
me.  as  I  know  it  is  to  all  other  Members 
of  the  House,  to  realize  that  he  is  depart- 
ing from  this  great  body  where  he  has 
served  with  such  outstanding  ability, 
dedication,  and  distinction. 

It  is  a  real  disappointment,  as  has  been 
so  well  observed  here,  that  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  lose  such  an 
outstanding  Member  as  "Billy" 
Matthews  at  this  time,  a  time  when,  to 
be  sure,  we  need  outstanding  Members, 
and  that  we  should  especially  lose  one 
to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  devoted  and 
for  whom  we  have  such  great  respect  and 
affection.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  redistricting  should  have 
producd  such  a  truly  regrettable  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that 
I  shall  see  my  esteemed  friend  "Billy-" 
Matthews,  leave  this  historic  Chamber, 
and  the  many  true  firends  he  has  here. 
But  in  the  annals  of  the  House  and  in 
the  hearts  of  our  colleagues  there  will  be 
an  imperishable  recollection  of  his 
achievements  for  the  Nation  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  shall  all  greatly  miss  "Billy"  here, 
and  I  wish  for  him  and  his  dear  ones  in 
the  future — and  I  know  he  will  enjoy  a 
distinguished,  successful  future  just  as  he 
has  enjoyed  a  most  distinguished  record 
of  service  here — all  of  the  choicest  bless- 
ings In  the  time  to  come. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  "Billy" 
Matthews  and  his  family  will  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health  and  success  in  all 
of  their  endeavors,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness and  peace  for  many  years  to  come. 
And  I  hope,  too,  that  our  beloved  friend 
"Billy"  Matthews  will  come  back  and 
visit  with  us  here  on  frequent  occasions 
as  he  goes  with  confidence,  courage,  and 
buoyancy  still  higher  up  the  ladder  of 
success. 

God  love  you  and  your  dear  ones  al- 
ways. "Billy." 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  bill  on  which 
debate  must  be  concluded  within  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  There  shall  never 
be  an  end  to  the  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion and  sentiment  for  "Billy"  Mat- 
thews from  his  friends  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late,  but  I 
yield  to  our  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  senior  Member 
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of  the  nortd»  OOOtlMtfoTml  delesratlon 
for  takinif  thl«  ttane  tc  pay— and  allow 
me  and  the  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress whQ  have  such  a  hl^h  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  -BrLLY" 
Matthews — tins  ulbute  to    Billy  " 

Mr  Speaker  Billy"  has  not  only 
been  a  ifreat  le^Lslator  In  the  Halls  of 
this  CoiiKrf'ss  Hh  has  been  a  great  edu- 
cator In  our  tfreat  State  of  Florida  H? 
has  served  in  that  position  with  out- 
•tanding  ability  He  also  ser-.ed  in  th; 
Florida  l->et:islature  with  the  same  out- 
standir.kf  ability  which  he  has  manifested 
here  in  the  Coixgress  of  the  United  SUtes 

Mr  Speaker,  "Billy"  served  for  H 
years  as  one  of  the  administrative  staff 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  at  a  time 
when  that  great  university  was  struggling 
to  reach  the  great  heights  which  It  has 
today  attained  To  a  large  extent,  prob- 
ably, thi.s  man  brought  about  the  stand- 
ing of  '.i:at  K'leat  educational  institution 

Mr  Speaker.  Billy'  has  not  only 
served  as  an  outstaridlng  educator  and 
legislator,  but  he  has  also  served  out- 
standingly In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  He  served  for  4  years  !n 
World  War  II  and  was  discharged  as  a 
captain 

Mr  Speaker,  as  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  i  Mr  Oeorce  W. 
AifDREWsl  has  said.  "Billy"  Mattmiws 
Is  a  good  man,  he  is  a  church  man,  he 
believes  in  the  Christian  philosophy  to 
which  this  great  Nation  has  held  so 
dearly  throughout  Its  entire  history.  He 
has  served  In  many  capacities.  And,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alabcuna  says,  he 
has  always  been  interested  In  young 
people 

"Billy  ■  is  young,  as  we  all  know.  In 
spirit,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  always 
remain  so  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  and  past  Congresses 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  mee". 
and  know  Billy  Matthews  hold  hln: 
In  the  highest  respect  because.  Mr 
Speaker  this  man  has  served  not  only 
Florida  well,  but  he  has  served  this 
Nation  well  He  Is  a  man  of  courage 
He  has  proven  that  time  and  time  again 

As  Billy"  retires  from  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  two  such  men  as 
"Billy  ■  Matthews  and  Don  Pdqua, 
because  of  the  situation  we  had  in  Flor- 
ida, would  bo  put  together  so  that  only 
one  could  continue  to  serve.  I  am  sure 
that  Billy"  will  find  some  place  where 
he  can  continue  to  serve  with  the  dLs- 
Unction  that  he  has  served  his  Nation 
and  his  State  In  the  post, 

"Billy."  as  you  leave  the  Congress,  so 
to  speak  I  wish  you  and  Sara  and  your 
three  fine  children  all  the  happiness  In 
the  wor'.d  I  know  that  you  leave  the 
Congress  and  the  Florida  delegation  with 
the  regrets  of  every  Member  of  this  grett 
legislative  body 

Thank  you 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
partlapate  with  ray  c^Uea^ues  In  showing 
my  adrniratlun  and  respect  for  the  ger  - 
tleman  from  Florida.  Billy"  Matthews. 
While  I  have  recently  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Billy  on  liie  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  was  first  very 
much  aware  of  his  presence  In  the  House 
and  his  Influence  when  he  was  a  member 


of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  While 
diligently  protecting  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  who  are  engaged  In  agri- 
culture In  Florida.  Including  thoee  who 
sell  boUed  peanuts,  he  had  a  good  grasp 
of  agrlctiltural  problems  throughout  the 
Nation  He  has  served  his  State  and 
Nation  diligently  and  with  a  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  duty,  with  a  deep  sense 
of  integrity  and  with  deep  feeling  for 
other  people  throughout  this  great  Na- 
tion and  the  world  His  accomplish- 
ments will  be  long  remembered  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  show 
my  respect  for  his  service  In  the  House 
of  Representative*  I  Join  with  others 
In  wishing  him  the  very  greatest  success 
In  whatever  endeavor  he  undertakes 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  a  hard- 
working Congressman  and  a  warm  and 
wonderful  person,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Billy"  Matthiws  He  and  I 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
together  In  the  83d  Congress,  and  we 
have  been  .serving  together  for  the  last 
2  years  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, 

"Billy"  Matthews  Is  a  delightful, 
stimulating,  and  hard-working  colleague. 
He  Ls  a  remarkable  public  servant  who 
has  given  unstlntlngly  of  his  time  here 
in  Washington  for  his  own  congressional 
district,  the  people  of  his  native  State  of 
Florida,  and  the  people  of  America. 
Billy"  Matthews  was  noted  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  One  service  he 
gave  to  his  constituents 

Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Members  who  came  here  In  the  83d 
Congress,  "Billy  '  Matthews  won  the 
hearts  and  respect  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  us  all.  He  was  truly 
a  dedicated  Congressman  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  best  wishes  to  him  for 
the  future. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  "Billy"  MArmrws,  on  his  long 
and  distinguished  tenure  as  a  Member 
of  this  great  body. 

IXiring  the  many  years  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  being 
associated  with  "Billy",  he  has  always 
exhibited  those  attributes  that  ever>' 
man  should  possess  He  has  worked 
diligently  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida  which  he  has 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  for  the 
past  14  years 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
wishing  him.  Sara,  and  their  family  many 
happy  returns  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  Join- 
ing with  my  colleagues  In  paying  these 
well -deserved  tributes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  "Billy"  Matthews.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  one  time  when 
we  can  weU  disregard  Lord  Chesterfield's 
admonition  to  his  son  not  to  be  compli- 
mentary of  a  man  In  his  presence.  There 
are  occasions  when  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  man's  true  worth  should  be 
made — and  this  is  one  of  those  occasions. 
"Billy"  Matthiws  brought  to  the 
Congress.    14   years   ago,   an   unusually 


happy  combination  of  scholarly  and 
practical  characteristics.  Those  traits 
have  enabled  him  to  serve  well  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Florida  and  of 
the  entire  United  StaU-s.  And  that  he 
has  served  them  well  Is  attested  to  today 
by  these  expressions  of  warm  approba- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  know  him 
best — his  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  constituents  are  to 
lose  the  Invaluable  services  of  a  Repre- 
sentative vfcho  has  served  them  well  l.i 
the  noble  tradition  of  Edmund  Burke 
who.  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  speaking 
from  his  heart  to  the  electors  of  Bristol 
defined  the  relationship  between  the 
electors  and  their  representative: 
Tour  repreBentatlve — 

He  told  them — 
owes  you  not  his  industry  only  but  bla  ]udg. 
ment:  »nd  lie  betrays  lostcad  of  serves  you 
11  be  sacrifices  It  to  your  opinion. 

Mr  Speaker,  along  with  his  many 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  wish  "Billy"  Matthews  the  greatest 
success  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  recognition  be 
given  to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  W.  R  "BnLY' 
Matthews,  for  the  many  years  of  splen- 
did service  he  has  rendered  his  people 
and  the  Nation. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  "Billy  ' 
and  I  worked  together  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  zealously 
guarded  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
who  were  engaged  In  farming  or  busi- 
ness related  to  that  Industry  while  sen- 
Ing  on  that  cxsmmittee.  He  is  a  Christian 
gentleman  without  hypocrisy. 

I  was  privileged  to  visit  In  his  north- 
em  Florida  district  a  few  years  ago.  I 
can  attest  to  the  high  esteem  with  which 
he  is  held  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  House.  He 
l.s  worthy  of  any  trust. 

"Billy"  Matthews  has  brought  erudi- 
tion, wit.  and  good  humor  as  well  as 
dedication  In  his  service,  his  associations 
and  work  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
He  is  genial,  cheerful,  and  a  true  friend 
I  hope  that  we  will  see  him  from  time  to 
time  and  that  our  associations  will  con- 
tmue  even  though  he  will  not  be  serving 
here  In  the  90th  Congress. 

I  wish  for  "Billy'  and  his  fine  familj 
everything  good — fine  health  and  an 
abundance  of  happiness  In  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Mr  UDAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not 
take  long  after  my  arrival  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  find  that  the  p:en- 
tleman  from  Florida,  "Billy"  Mai- 
THrws,  holds  a  unique  and  very  special 
place  In  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues 

In  this  body  there  Is  a  great  and  fra- 
ternal spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  cour- 
tesy, though  occasionally  personal  rival- 
ries and  conflicts  lie  beneath  the  surface 
I  Suppose  that  nearly  all  of  us  have  col- 
leagues whose  admiration  and  trust  is 
less  than  complete  Yet.  I  think  I  can 
honestly  say  of  "Billy"  Matthiws.  as 
of  few  other  Members,  that  I  have  never 
met  a  Congressman  who  did  not  genu- 
inely and  totally  hke  this  kindly  Florid- 
Ian.     I   think   this  Is  because  he.  liXe 


Will  Rogers,  can  truly  say  that  he  never 
met  a  man  he  did  not  like. 

After  this  tolerant,  humble,  effective, 
eloquent,  and  diligent  man  leaves  us  this 
fall  the  House  for  me  will  never  again 
be  quite  the  same. 

I  wish  I  wei-e  sufficiently  gifted  to  con- 
vey in  this  brief  address  something  of  the 
personality  and  chami  that  set  him 
apart.  However.  I  offer  an  article  by  a 
former  Member  which,  in  my  jud.e:ment, 
comes  close  to  the  mark.  The  late  Rep- 
resentative Clem  Miller,  of  California, 
In  his  outstanding  Dear  Friend  "  let- 
ters to  his  constituents,  collected  in  a 
book  entitled.  "Member  of  the  House." 
came  as  close  as  perhaps  any  writer  to 
grasping  and  conveying  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  House  and  the  interplay  of 
lis  Members.  He  devoted  one  chapter 
to  Billy"  Matthews,  though  he  did  not 
Identify  him  by  name.  I  think  this  well- 
deserved  series  of  addresses  would  be 
Incomplete  without  a  reprinting  of  that 
chapter,  and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  it  herewith. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  saluting  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Congressman.  I 
wish  for  him  and  his  family  all  the 
things  they  wish  for  themselves. 

The  article  by  Representative  Miller 
follows : 

Dear  Friend:  There  are  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  get  things  done  in  Congress  The  best 
way  IS  to  live  long  enough  to  get  to  be  a 
committee  chairman,  and  resilient  enough 
to  be  a  good  one  Chairmen  complain  to  me 
that  they  are  frustrated  too,  but  this  Is 
really  beside  the  point.  If  things  can  he 
done,  they  can  do  them;  we  are  very  sure  of 
that 

However,  there  are  other  ways,  and  one  of 
the  most  etTectlve  persons  Is  a  Congressman 
from  Florida.  I  first  met  him  at  a  congres. 
slonai  children's  party  where  he  was  joyously 
and  enthusiastically  larruping  up  the  crowd 
with  imltationa  of  frogs,  pigs,  and  other  noisy 
animals. 

I  soon  learned  that  this  is  the  man's 
trademarlc — the  Joyful  and  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance of  life.  His  brief  appearances  on 
the  House  floor  are  always  heralded  with 
high  good  humor.  The  somber  aspect  of  the 
Chamber  takes  on  a  lighter  hue.     Members 

stream  In  from  the  cloaltroom.     " l.s 

on  •■  is  the  word.     "Did  you  hear  what  he 
told  them?" 

After  one  of  his  speeches,  everyone  feels 
better  and  usually  the  Member  of  Florida 
feels  the  best  of  all.  This  Congressman 
rarely  spealcs  without  a  purpose,  larded  as 
It  Is  with  friendliness  and  cheer. 

He  has  an  angular  face  with  a  turned  up 
chin,  giving  it  a  puclclsh  cast.  His  voice  Is 
melodious  enough,  but  when  he  calls  out. 
he  can  be  heard  through  a  six-inch  mahog- 
any door.  As  he  talks  he  leans  into  his 
audience  (most  of  our  good  talkers  are 
leaners)  and  cocks  his  head  to  one  side 
:ike  a  mocking  bird 

And  this  man  can  charm  the  birds  out  of 
the  trees.  Partisan  lines  soften,  and  political 
?unboats  cease  cannonading,  and  the  hard- 
bitten appropriations  chairmen  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  nicest  things  to  say. 

To  tackle  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  Is  a  major  decision, 
frequently  the  most  Important  decision  a 
Member  will  make  that  term  of  Congress. 
Here  is  the  choice.  If  he  is  silent,  perhaps 
ihe  Senate  will  restore  the  Item  to  the  bill. 
1'  he  speaks  up  and  Is  beaten,  he  will  never 
?et  It  back.  And  the  chances  of  winning 
;>re  better  than  Ave  hundred  to  one  against. 
nifse  Odds  mean  silence  to  moet  congress- 
i2«n,  but  not  to  the  Florida  representative. 
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First,  he  sets  the  stage  In  the  hearing  on 
the  Rule  by  teUlng  everyone  what  he  Is  going 
to  do. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  intend  very  humbly  and  very  prayerfully 
to  offer  an  amendment.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  my  distinguished,  intellec- 
tual leader  and  my  athletic  leader,  will  help 
me  a  little  bit  with  It  and  if  he  would  I 
would  bestow  upon  him  the  highest  accolade 
of  all  and  call  him  my  spiritual  leader,  if 
he  will  help  me  to  correct  an  Injustice  that 
I  know  he  does  not  want  to  be  meted  out 
upon  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  ...  I  know 
that  this  Committee  will  not  be  unfair  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  deny  him 
his  laboratory  when  some  of  you  have  re- 
ceived so  much." 

Everyone  is  put  in  a  receptive  mood  bv 
being  told  with  what  fear  and  trepidation  he 
approaches  the  task.  Everyone  trembles  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  so  that 
his  well-planned  fright  Is  shared  by  all.  and 
vastly  appreciated.  He  casts  an  apprehensive 
eye  at  the  Committee  Chairman. 

He  spins  out  his  dilemma.  He  knows  he 
can  get  this  entomological  laboratory  if  he 
wUl  wait  until  January.  1961,  but  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other  reason  he  wants  to  get 
started  in  1960.  We  all  understand  these 
dilemmas.  We  share  the  explicit  and  im- 
plicit direction  of  his  remarks;  our  empathy 
adds  savor  to  the  whole  performance. 

Then  he  goes  to  work  on  the  main  re- 
doubts. He  offers  an  amendment.  He  cocks 
his  head.  The  Committee  Chairman,  on  his 
feet  In  an  Instant,  says,  "Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order."  Ruefully,  but  with 
the  utmost  grace,  the  Florida  congressman 
backs  away:  "I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  offer  another 
one."    No  one  objects. 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  my  beloved  chairman."  When  this  con- 
gressman says  "beloved"  the  Word  has  sub- 
stance and  meaning.  He  likes  people:  and 
usually.  In  politics,  among  professionals,  this 
is  hard  to  get  across. 

There  follows  a  lightning-quick  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  amendment  would  do.  He 
ripples  over  it  like  a  dancer.  No  waste  mo- 
tion, no  bogging  down  in  boring  detail. 
Enough,  but  not  too  much.  Thus  he  dis- 
arms the  opposition  with  his  nimble  tracery. 
"I  want  to  apologize  to  many  of  my  friends 
t>ecause  I  told  you  this  amendment  would 
not  cost  you  any  more  money.  If  mv  first 
amendment  had  been  in  order  it  would  not 
have.  Please  forgive  that  error.  I  would 
like  you  to  vote  against  me  if  vou  think  I 
have  misled  you." 

There  follows  a  neat  fencing  match  with 
the  Floridian  tripping  a  light  step  between 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  and  the  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  the  master,  who  realizes  he 
has  a  past  master  on  his  hands.  He  begs 
his  friend  from  Florida  to  hold  off  until 
January,  to  which  the  latter  responds: 

"Sir,  I  am  put  in  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  would  be 
grateful  if  I  could  have  action  now;  and  if 
I  am  not  successful  I  Icnow  my  dear  friend 
would  not  hold  it  against  me  for  making  this 
attempt.  Then  if  I  am  not  successful  in 
this  attempt,  I  can  come  back  in  Jan- 
uary." 

His  five  minutes  expire,  but  the  delighted 
House,  by  unanimous  consent,  permits  him 
to  proceed  for  three  more  minutes.  In  the 
general  levity  which  followed.  I  admitted 
we  have  bugs  in  my  district  and  we  want 
them  eradicated.  He  beamed  his  broadcast 
and  repeated  with  comical  inflection:  "Bugs 
in  Oall'fornla?  1  thank  the  gentleman  ..." 
The  House  roared  in  enjoyment. 

A  Member  from  Ohio  rose  to  suggest  that 
we  delete  some  ftmds  for  a  monument  and 
use  It  to  get  rid  of  Insecte. 

Another  Congressman  from  Iowa  suggested 
we  not  only  want  to  get  rid  of  bugs  but  we 


want    to   return    tills   wonderful    person    to 
Congress  next  year. 

Our  Florida  colleague  beamed  and  bobbed 
at  the  Speaker's  lectern,  telling  us  he  would 
be  overjoyed  to  yield  to  Members  who  would 
say  such   nice  things  about  his   latKjratory. 

The  Committee  Chairman  threw  up  his 
hands  and  sat  down.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  voice  vote. 

Everyone  was  happy. 
Very  sincerely, 

Clem  Mtller. 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker. 
"Billy"  Matthews  and  I  entered  Con- 
gress together  in  January  of  1953  and 
now,  14  long  and  busy  years  later  we 
have  adjoining  offices.  What  I  mean  to 
underline  is  that  we  have  liked  and  re- 
spected each  other  from  the  start,  even 
though  we  are  from  opposing  political 
parties  and  naturally  have  not  always 
agreed  on  issues. 

I  have  observed  "Billy"  Matthews  to 
be  a  Congressman  of  Integrity,  convic- 
tion and  a  hard  worker  for  his  constit- 
uents. And  outside  of  Congress,  I  know 
that  he  has  labored  quietly  and  effec- 
tively for  those  who  have  needed  his  help. 
He  once  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Alachua  County  chapter  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

He  is  a  fighting  man  when  it  is  neces- 
sary. Billy  proved  that  in  4  years  of 
World  War  II  which  found  him  at  the 
end  a  captain  of  infantry-  and  he  has 
proved  this  many  limes  on  the  House  floor 
when  he  has  worked  and  voted  for  what 
he  believed  right,  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  might. 

I  regard  his  departure  as  a  loss  for 
this  Congress  and  I,  personally,  shall  miss 
him  as  a  friend.  I  want  to  be  most  firmly 
identified  with  those  in  the  House  who 
wish  him  future  happiness  and  useful- 
ness. As  many  other  Members  of  this 
House,  who  have  served  their  districts 
well  and  faithfully,  have  found;  Redis- 
tricting  can  be  hell.  Godspeed.  •Billy" 
Matthews. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
present  session  draws  to  a  close.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  speak  about  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  "Billy"  Matthews,  who 
is  now  completing  his  seventh  term  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  "Billy"  came  to  Congress  In 
1953  he  had  already  won  his  laurels  as 
an  Infantry  officer  in  World  War  II,  In 
the  field  of  education,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
He  had  already  demonstrated  a  degree 
of  dedication  to  public  service  which 
was  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  the  House. 

"Billy"  Matthews  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  also  the  pow- 
erful Appropriations  Committee.  He  Is 
a  persuasive  and  convincing  debater  of 
great  skill  and  I  have  always  listened  to 
his  speeches  with  the  keenest  interest 
and  pleasure.  I  think  one  of  the  real 
.secrets  of  'Billy's"  success  is  his  hu- 
man! tarianism.  He  really  likes  his  fel- 
low men  and  really  enjoys  being  of  help 
and  service.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  aiding  the  blind  and 
assisting  those  crippled  by  the  scourge 
of  infantile  paralysis,  and  he  has  always 
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shown   a   particular  Interest  In   helpful         When  I  came  to  this  body  as  a  fresh-     encouraged  to  continue  his  work.    This 
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Mr  HE^fDERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I ap-         I  know  that  I  will  miss  him;  I  know     and  delightful  character  of  our  friend 
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shown   d   particular   Interest  In  helpful 
activities  for  students 

I  mention  these  as  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  we.  his  friends  and 
colleagues  are  proud  of  our  friendship 
for  hlni  They  are  qualities  that  make 
for  the  finest  in  patriotism  and  citizen- 
ship and  they  enhance  his  leadership  as  a 
legLslat..:  We  are  all  sorry  to  see 
Billy  Matthews  leaving  this  historic 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. WV  shall  miss  his  sunny  disposi- 
tion and  his  outstanding  statesmanship. 

I  hope  that  I  can  speak  for  all  of  us 
when  I  expre&s  the  wish  that  Billy" 
remain  In  Washington  in  some  official 
capacity  He  Is  too  valuable  a  public 
servant  to  allow  to  go  back  to  private  life. 
Besides.  It  would  be  pleasant  for  him 
to  be  iib'it^  to  drop  in  and  visit  us  fre- 
quently It  would  not  only  be  good  to 
mainta;:.  lur  friendship,  but  also  help- 
ful to  ;..i.e  the  benefit  of  his  sage  com- 
ments a:  1  advice  on  legislative  problems 
that  m<iv  drtse  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future 

Mr  DUI^KI  Mi  Speaker,  as  the 
89th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  we  are 
not  unmindful  that  adjournment  will 
mean  the  .severing  of  many  fraternal 
ties  that  have  bound  us  to  good  and  true 
friends  During  my  8  years  of  service 
here  in  this  body.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  many  outstanding  leg- 
islators dedicated  to  public  service. 

Sadly,  we  bid  adieu  to  some  of  these 
great  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  D.  R. 
"Billy  M^tthev^s  He  has  brought  to- 
gether a  .-are  combination  of  zeal,  sin- 
cerity, sympathy,  understanding,  and 
know-how  In  his  day-to-day  efTorts  in 
serving  his  constituents  He  has  per- 
sonified the  highest  Ideals  of  public  serv- 
ice which  others  will  emulate  but  seldom 
match 

"Billy  ■  Matthews  has  every  reason 
to  take  .-.ati-sfactlon  in  his  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  14  years,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  hks  dustnct  may  take  intense  pride 
in  reviewing  his  record.  We  know.  too. 
that  his  way  of  life"  will  not  chang? 
when  he  leave.s  these  haUs,  for  wheneve- 
and  wherever  he  sees  on  opportunity  fo ;■ 
service  the  s£ime  spontaneous  helpful 
ness  will  be  e\ident. 

I  have  appreciated  his  friendship  and 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  and.  after 
all.  these  are  the  things  that  count  We 
win  all  m:s.-  Billy's  jovial  and  pleasing: 
personaMtv  hi.^  genuine  good  sense  o" 
humor   .itkI  his  many  witticisms 

I  can  only  wish  for  him  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  sati-sfaction  ir 
whattner  he  undertakes,  enjoying  life  tc 
the  fullest  _ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr 
Speaker  ;t  Is  an  honor,  though  an  honor 
coupled  Aith  sadness  and  regret,  that  :: 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  manv  manj' 
friends  of  Representative  n  R  Mm- 
THtws  in  -salute  to  our  "Mr  Billy 

There  Ls  little  I  can  add  to  what  has 
been  said  except  to  repeat  that  he  has 
worked  long  and  diligently  with  determi- 
nation and  Christian  charity  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation 


When  I  came  to  this  body  as  a  fresh- 
man. Mr.  "Billy"  was  one  of  the  vet- 
erans who  had  time  for  a  kind  word  and 
a  welcome  word  or  two  of  good  advice 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  him  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  The  House 
is  losing  a  true  friend  and  the  people  are 
losing  one  of  their  ablest  legislators 

Mr.  COOLEY     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

join  the  gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr. 

Sixes]  in  paying  a  loving  tribute  to  our 

colleague,  affectionately  known  to  us  as 

Mr.  Billy  " 

That  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews  Is  leav- 
ing the  Congress  Is  sadness  for  all  of  us 
I  never  have  known  a  more  genuine  per- 
son. I  never  have  known  a  person  more 
capable  of  true  friendship  I  never  have 
known  a  more  conscientious  and  eflec- 
tlve  Member  of  this  Congress 

His  departure  will  be  a  heavy  low  not 
only  to  his  great  State  of  Florida,  but  to 
our  Nation  as  well. 

When  you  speak  of  "Mr  Billy"  you 
associate  him  with  everything  good  and 
splendid.  I  extend  to  him  all  the  best 
wishes  of  health  and  happiness  for  him 
and  his  family,  and  In  all  the  expressed 
expectations  of  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments and  triumphs  for  him  In  the  many 
years  ahead 

I  commend  you  personally  for  leading 
this  salute  to  one  of  the  best  among  us. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker. 
In  my  8  years  of  service  as  a  Congress- 
man the  most  rewarding  experience  has 
been  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  so  many  fine  persons.  This  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  sure,  we  all  treasure. 

When  considering  the  fine  people  that 
make  up  our  National  Assembly,  it  Is 
difficult  to  assume  that  one  could  stand 
out  above  the  rest,  and  yet,  there  are 
some  who  qualify  for  special  recognition. 
Today  we  pay  tribute  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews,  of 
Florida. 

Although  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  "Billy"  for  only  8  of  the  14 
years  that  he  has  worked  in  this  Cham- 
ber, these  8  years  have  been  delightful 
and  knowledgeable  where  "Billy"  Is  con- 
cerned. His  contributions  toward  the 
progress  of  our  Nation  are  a  matter  of 
record,  for  which  he  can  be  proud.  He 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, and  most  important  to  his  Nation. 
As  a  dedicated  public  servant  he  has 
been  conscientious  in  his  duty,  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  need  for  wit  and 
humor  to  blend  the  seriousness  with  the 
lightheartedness  when  making  a  point 
in  his  deliberations  of  the  Important 
matters  we  face  each  day.  I  recall  a 
congressional  trip  to  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  where  "Billy's"  witticisms 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip  He 
hEis  the  pleasing  personality  that  Is  so 
necessary  to  be  a  good  public  servant. 

Billy'  is  indeed  a  credit  to  the  Flo- 
ridians  he  has  ably  represented  these 
past  14  years.  I  am  certain  that  his 
ability  will  never  be  lost  in  their  minds 
and  they  will  turn  to  him  for  leadership 
and  guidance  as  they  have  for  these 
many  years  in  which  he  has  served  them. 
We  will  hear  many  great  things  about 
"Billy"  Matthews  In  the  days  to  come 
for  a  good  man  is  never  forgotten  but 


encouraged  to  continue  his  work.  This 
IS  as  it  should  be  where  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare Is  concerned. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  on  this 
occasion  to  recognize  D.  R.  "Billy' 
Matthews  for  his  important  work  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  24  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  many  Mem- 
bers. There  Is  no  Member  whose  friend- 
ship I  have  appreciated  more  than  that 
of  Representative  "Billy  '  Matthews. 
We  all  are  aware  of  his  great  ability  and 
his  abundance  of  fine  qualities.  "Billy  ' 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  work  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  will  be  missed 
greatly  by  his  friends  who  will  be  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Certainly  my  family  and  I  wish  for 
"Billy"  and  his  wonderful  family  every 
success,  happiness,  and  joy  in  the  future. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEs)  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  R.  B. 
"Billy"  Matthews,  who  is  retiring  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

We  will  miss  "Billy'  Matthews — he  Is 
completing  seven  tenns  of  outstanding 
ser\'ice  to  the  Nation,  to  his  beloved  State 
of  Florida,  and  to  his  fine  district. 

All  respect  "Billy"  Matthews  I 
know  of  his  great  dedication  and  his 
great  abilities.  I  have  seen  him  work  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  has  worked  tire- 
lessly and  effectively.  His  contributions 
have  been  great  and  lasting. 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  a  fine  gentleman 
and  we  will  mLss  him.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  good  luck  and  every  success  as  he 
leaves  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
privilege,  upon  this  occasion,  to  add  my 
personal  expression  of  appreciation  for 
the  great  contribution  made  by  the 
Honorable  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews,  of 
Florida,  during  his  seven  terms  of  distin- 
guished service  here  in  the  House. 

His  work  has  always  been  character- 
ized by  good  judgment,  loyalty,  con- 
scientiousness, and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
He  Is  a  dedicated  and  highly  competent 
Member  of  Congress.  His  imminent  de- 
parture from  these  Halls  is  the  tragic 
result  of  redistrlcting  when  two  able, 
outstanding,  honest,  fearless  incumbents 
have  to  meet  in  mortal  political  combat 
and  it  Is  only  the  district.  State,  and  the 
Nation  which  lose. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  "Brly" 
Matthews  as  a  legislator  and  Repre- 
sentative of  his  district,  he  is  a  wonder- 
ful person  of  genial  nature  and  splendid 
personality.  To  know  him  is  to  like  and 
admire  him. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
him  good  luck  and  good  fortune  in  a 
future  filled  with  happiness  and  success. 
Our  "Billy  "  wlU  succeed  in  anything 
that  he  attempts  to  do,  and,  if  some  com- 
pany is  really  on  the  ball,  they  will 
bearhug  the  opportunity  to  forthwith 
employ  him.  He  would  make  them  a 
most  valuable  asset.  The  type  of  loyalty 
and  knowhow  that  Is  not  for  sale  any- 
where. 


rr  t»i^  V     y/\j 
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Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  speak  a  few 
words  regarding  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable "Billy"  Matthews.  "BaLv  '  has 
ser\ed  his  district  faithfully  and  effec- 
tively for  seven  terms  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  will  be  long  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  after  his  return  to  private 
life 

Not  to  detract  from  "Billys  '  ability 
as  an  able  advocate  for  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  and  his  skill  as  a  legislator, 
but  my  chief  memories  of  "Billy"  will 
be  of  his  annual  bill  to  provide  .'special 
exemptions  from  agricultural  quotas  to 
i.iise  peanuts  for  boiling;  of  a  group  of 
Congressmen  In  the  cloakroom  doubled 
up  with  laughter  while  "Billy  '  regaled 
them  with  humorous  anecdotes. 

We  wUl  especially  miss  "Billy"  as  the 
discussion  leader  at  the  congressional 
/rayer  breakfeists. 

I  want  to  wish  "Billy"  Godspeed  m 
whatever  undertaking  he  pursues  in  a 
future  which  I  am  certain  will  be  bright. 
promising,  and  enjoyable  for  this  man 
who  loved  both  his  Lord  and  the  people 
he  represented  while  he  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Congressman  "Billy"  Mat- 
thews for  all  the  kindnesses  and  wise 
counsel  he  has  given  me. 

It  was  just  about  5  years  ago  that  I 
first  came  to  Congress  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
BaLY"  was  particularly  helpful  to  me 
in  those  early  days  on  the  committee, 
siting  me  valuable  advice  and  assi.'^tance 
at  the  times  I  needed  it  most. 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  a  gentleman  in 
the  finest  tradition.  The  Congress  needs 
men  like  him.  and  it  will  not  be  quite 
the  same  without  him.  He  has  been  a 
credit  to  his  district,  to  his  country,  and 
to  himself.  I  do  not  know  his  plans,  but 
I  know  that  he  is  one  of  those  out- 
standing individuals  who  will  continue 
to  make  contributions  which  will  benefit 
his  country,  wherever  he  Is. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  join 
With  his  friends  in  recogni:;ing  him  for 
the  great  American  he  is,  and  in  wishing 
the  best  of  everything  to  him  in  the  fu- 
ture, even  as  he  has  given  the  best  of 
himself  to  his  country  these  past  14 
years 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SikesI  for  tak- 
ing this  time  for  our  colleague  Billy" 
Matthews,  who  is  leaving;  tliis  body 
after  many  years  of  faithful  service  to 
his  district,  his  State,  and  Nation. 

I  met  "Billy"  Matthews  shortly  after 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  have  always  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  he  took  the  time 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  befriend  me, 
and  to  help  me  alone  the  way.  I  have 
had  opportunity  and  need  to  consult 
^nth  him  on  legislation  on  several  oc- 
^ons.  and  have  always  found  him  to 
be  attentive  and  knowledgeable  in  his 
responses.  Also  I  have  had  the  chance 
to  observe  his  actions  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  He  is  respected  and  beloved 
tjy  his  colleagues. 


I  know  that  I  will  miss  him:  I  know 
that  his  colleagues  will  mLss  him.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  sincere  best  wishes  as 
he  leaves  us. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sweet  sadness  that  I  rise  to  say  these 
words  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Representative  W.  R.  "Billy" 
Matthews.  Sad  because  it  Uterally  tears 
at  our  heart  strings  to  realize  that 
•Billy"  Matthews  will  not  be  here  to 
answer  "Here"  when  the  roll  is  called 
next  January.  It  is  sweet,  nevertheless, 
to  be  able  to  say  what  we  really  think 
about  our  lovable,  kind,  and  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  perhaps  the  best 
liked  and  loved  man  in  the  House.  He 
has  applied  himself  so  extremely  well 
in  his  Agriculture  Committee  and  other 
assignments,  and  in  his  regular  legisla- 
tive work  that  he  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  House.  On  the  floor,  he  is 
attentive,  well-informed,  and  knowl- 
edgeable. He  knows  what  is  soing  on. 
for  he  has  been  a  part  of  the  work  that 
has  brought  much  of  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  And  he  knows  what  is  right 
about  the  legislation.  As  a  result  we 
seek  him  for  his  advice  and  good  judg- 
ment. As  a  legislator,  he  is  thoroutih  and 
competent.  I  know  his  district  will  miss 
him  greatly,  and  his  departure  is  due 
only  to  the  reapportionment  that  has 
so  cruelly  separated  several  Members 
from  our  midst.  We  ai'e  happy  that  we 
can  keep  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Representative  Don  FrQr.\. 
here,  for  he  is  indeed  a  good  Member 
of  Congress.  But  all  of  u.<; — and  Don 
FuQUA  would  be  among  the  first  to  lead 
the  marchers — would  cross  the  river  for 
■Billy"  Matthews.  We  will  have  great 
debates  and  loud  argument  in  the  fu- 
ture, Mr.  Speaker.  We  will  amend  and 
revise  and  extend.  And  we  will  compro- 
mise many  points  of  view  to  finally  bring 
a  bill  to  completion  for  that  moment  of 
consensus.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices 
will  not  be  the  same,  the  reasoning  not 
as  clear,  and  the  tempo  not  as  exciting 
without  the  individual  voice  of  Billy" 
Matthews. 

And  I  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Democratic  cloakroom,  where  men 
get  to  know  each  other  best — where 
Members  have  become  better  acquaint- 
ed— there  we  will  miss  "Billy-"  so  much 
It  brings  tears  to  the  eyes.  You  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  if  you  really 
want  to  know  a  man,  go  on  a  hunting  trip 
with  him  in  the  wide  open  spaces  and  sit 
around  the  campflre  or  out  in  the  woods 
and  you  soon  know  a  man  for  what  he 
really  is.  And  so,  it  is  here.  Mr.  St>eaker. 
in  the  cloakroom  where  tempers  need 
cooling,  an  understanding  word  can 
mean  so  much  and  tenseness  can  be 
broken  by  a  pleasant  exchange  that  we 
will  miss  "Billy"  more.  And  so,  Mr. 
Speaker  we  will  look  around  for  some 
good  healthy  humor  of  "Billys"  and 
then  sadly  recall  that  he  has  gone  for  a 
while.  We  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
good  man  knows  just  how  much  he  will 
be  missed  and  our  fondness  for  him 

We  wish  him  well,  we  hope  his  work 
for  the  people  will  keep  him  close  to 
us  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the  goodness 


and  delightful  character  of  our  friend 
who  has  served  his  people  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  public  service. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  and  add  to  what 
they  have  had  to  say  about  the  gentle- 
man who  represents  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida, Representative  Donald  Ray  "Billy" 
Matthews.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
we  see  his  service  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives drawing  to  a  close  and  know 
that  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  will 
no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  his  pro- 
found wisdom,  superb  talents  and  ex- 
perience. I  will  especially  miss  him  be- 
cause we  started  our  sernce  in  the  House 
together  in  1953.  His  broad  and  hu- 
manitarian service  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  have  been  indelibly  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  our  proceedings. 

Because  the  Congress  has  enacted 
many  important  bills  to  aid  and  assist 
education.  I  feel  that  we  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  teachers  to  the  Nation. 
Our  colleague,  whom  we  honor  today, 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive State  and  later  served  i  ;  principal 
of  the  Newberry  High  School. 

It  is  needless  for  me.  I  am  sure,  to 
remind  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
the  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
made  by  this  distinguished  colleague  of 
ours.  He  served  for  2  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  bringing  the  experience  he 
gained  during  his  4  years  with  the  Army 
in  World  War  II  to  that  committee. 
Subsequently,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  the  benefit  of  his  tal- 
ents for  10  years.  This  proved  to  be  an 
important  assignment  to  our  colleague 
because  his  native  State  of  Florida  is 
important  in  agriculture. 

Congressman  Matthews'  present  as- 
signment as  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
his  knowledge  and  experience  for  the 
lasting  benefit  of  our  Nation. 

From  my  association  with  this  dis- 
tinguished legislator,  I  know  all  will 
agree  that  he  upheld  to  the  fullest  the 
highest  standards  of  humanness,  fair- 
ness, and  justice.  We  shall  all  remember 
him  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. To  say  that  we  shall  miss  him  in 
the  next  Congress  is  to  make  a  great 
understatement. 

Although  we  bid  our  farewell  to  him 
as  a  Member  of  this  great  body,  I  am 
sure  that  his  beloved  State  of  Florida 
and  the  Nation  will  present  him  with 
opportunities  for  further  dedicated  pub- 
lic service  and  I  know  that  all  of  us  wish 
him  a  healthy,  happy,  and  successful 
future. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  able,  dedicated,  and  delightful 
friend.  Billy  Matthews,  who  is  now, 
unhappily,  about  to  retire  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  high- 
lights of  Billy's  life  are  well  known. 

"Billy"  Matthews  was  born  in  Mi- 
canopy,  Fla..  the  son  of  a  farmer  and 
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naval  stores  operator  He  was  educated 
In  the  public  schools  of  Hawthorne,  F\a  . 
and  attended  the  University  of  Florida 
where  he  waa  chanceiior  of  the  Honor 
Court,  vice  presldep.t  and  president  of 
the  student  body  and  was  president  of 
the  Florida  Blue  Key  Honor  Society  At 
the  university  he  received  his  A_B  and 
M^.  degrees 

After  teaching  In  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  he  became  the  first  director 
of  the  Florida  Union,  the  student  activity 
center  at  the  University  of  Florida.  After 
serving  4  years  in  the  Army,  where  he 
was  a  captain  in  the  Infantry,  he  became 
director  of  alumni  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  In  1947  and  retired  from 
that  position  In  1952  to  make  the  race 
for  Congress  from  the  new  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. He  was  elected  to  the  83d  Congress 
and  was  reelected  successively  to  all  suc- 
ceeding  Congresses 

"Billy"  i.^  married  to  a  wonderful  wo- 
man, the  former  Sara  Lewis  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  who  1.S  a  graduate  of  Florida  State 
University  In  Tallahas.ve,  and  they  have 
three  fine  children,  Carolyn,  who  teaches 
school  at  lAke  Butler.  Fla  ,  and  Ann  and 
Donald  Kay  Jr  ,  who  are  enrolled  in 
college 

Those  of  us  who  have  tnown  'Billy" 
Matthiws  as  a  Member  for  the  past  14 
years  are  familiar  with  the  positive  rec- 
ord he  has  achieved,  and  the  hard  work 
which  ha.s  brought  numerous  projects 
to  his  district.  During  "Billy's"  years 
In  Congress,  he  has  sponsored  laws 
for  water  research,  the  prevention  of 
beach  erosion,  and  to  combat  pollution 
of  our  waterways  He  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  extending  the  services  of  li- 
braries He  Is  the  author  of  a  law  whlcl^' 
has  enabled  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLstratlor 
to  speed  up  delivery  of  veterans  checks 
It  was  through  his  efforts  that  certain 
historical  material  can  be  procured  for 
the  museums  of  our  country. 

He  ha.^  always  cooperated  with  the 
elected  officials  In  the  cities,  towns,  and 
counties  in  his  district  In  promoting 
sewage  disposal  facilities,  better  roads, 
better  housing,  and  other  community 
projects 

In  recognition  of  his  constructive  rec- 
ord In  Congre.ss.  "BrLLY  '  Matthews  has 
received  citations  from  the  .\merlcan 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  P\Drelgn  Wars, 
the  Florida  Forestry  Association,  and 
many  others. 

He  has  been  outstanding  in  his  record 
on  the  Hou-se  Committee  on  Agriculture 
where  he  served  for  10  years  While 
serving  on  that  committee  he  was  the 
coauthor  of  many  laws  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  relating  to  the  multiple  use 
of  the  national  forests  public  water- 
sheds: Public  Law  480 — thLs  law  permlU 
the  use  of  .isurplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  the  security  of  our  country — 
screw-worm  eradication  program;  focnl 
stamp  program:  soil  conservation:  and 
general  farm  pro^ram-s  to  maintain  par- 
ity of  Income  for  the  American  farmer. 
He  has  supported  the  great  REA  pro- 
grams and  the  e.xtenslon  of  telephone 
service  into  the  rural  counties 

He  la  the  author  jf  laws  to  tighten 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  ani- 
mals exposed  to  hoof -and-mouth  disease : 
to    permit    the    leaj.e    and    transfer    of 


tobacco  acreage  allotments;  and  to  per- 
mit the  planting  of  peanuts  for  boiling 
without  acreage  allotments. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  Farms  and  as  a  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittees  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains;  Forestry;  Tobacco; 
and  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations. 

•BrLLY"  MATTHrws  has  been  on  the 
Job  with  an  overall  attendance  record 
of  approximately  95  percent,  and  he  has 
been  effective  In  that  Job  Throughout 
his  congressional  service  he  has  reserved 
his  freedom  of  conscience  and  he  has 
always  voted  on  every  Issue  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  thought  was  right.  I  salute 
a  dedicated  public  servant  and  a  warm 
personal  friend, 

■  Billy  "  Matthews  Is  an  able  man;  he 
has  a  keen  Intellect,  a  great  capacity  to 
grasp  facts  and  to  understand  Issues: 
his  jovial  manner  and  his  delightful 
humor  often  conceal  the  outstanding  in- 
tellect which  he  possesses  and  the  great 
capacity  which  he  has  to  amass  and 
mobilize  knowledge. 

"Billy  "  Is  a  man  truly  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  people.  He  cares  about 
the  problems  which  his  constituents  and 
his  fellow  human  being j  have  to  bear; 
he  is  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  compas- 
sionate disposition ;  he  has  a  great  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  of  people: 
the  little  problems  of  his  constituents 
have  always  been  matters  of  deep  con- 
cern to  him  as  well  as  their  large  prob- 
lems; he  strives  to  help  people  to  make 
their  lives  richer,  healthier,  happier,  and 
fuller.  When  "Billy"  Matthiws  leaves 
this  House  the  people  of  his  district,  the 
people  of  Florida,  will  have  lost  a  cham- 
pion and  a  friend. 

"Billy  "  MATTHrws  is  truly  dedicated 
to  Ills  country;  he  Is  a  symbol  of  an 
American  boy  who  made  good,  he  wants 
America  to  be  a  nation  whose  doors  are 
ever  open  to  other  boys  and  to  girls  who 
may  struggle  upward  with  confidence 
and  with  hope.  He  wants  America  to  be 
strong  so  that  her  people  may  be  safe; 
and  he  wants  America  to  continue  ever 
the  mighty  leader  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom In  the  world,  protecting  the  weak 
against  the  aggression  of  the  strong  and 
those  of  good  will  against  the  designs  of 
the  evil;  he  wants  the  American  flag, 
countless  ages  from  now,  to  float  In  all 
of  Its  glory  over  an  America,  not  weaker, 
but  Immeasurably  stronger  than  that 
we  now  know 

As  one  who  has  long  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  he  has  tried  to 
strengthen  America  by  making  the  lot  of 
the  farmers  of  this  land  a  better  and  a 
happier  lot;  he  wants  the  fanner  to  live 
well,  agreeably,  and  pleasantly  In  his 
home,  his  children  to  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  urban  child,  and  the 
farmer  to  be  able  to  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  supplying  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  America  and  of  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  need  such  help 

All  of  us  will  ever  remember  Billy 
Matthews  for  the  charm  of  his  manner, 
his  magnificent  wit.  his  keen  sense  of 
humor,  his  mastery  of  storytelling  and 
his  ever-ready  anecdote  All  of  us  have 
seen  times  when  Billy  has  had  around 
him  in  the  cloakroom  almost  as  many 
Members  as  were  on  the  floor  hearing 


debate  and  we  will  always  recall  the  peals 
of  laughter  which  followed  those  stories 
which  he  so  inimitably  told. 

The  House  a.  not  only  the  poorer  be- 
cause his  great  ability  will  no  longer  be 
here  after  the  first  of  the  year  but  the 
House  will  be  a  sadder  House  because 
Billy  Matthews  will  not  be  here  to 
delight  us. 

And  all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to 
know  BtLLYS  lovely,  gracious  wife,  Sara, 
will  Immeasurably  miss  her;  she  has  all 
of  the  charm  of  the  traditional  southern 
lady ;  she  has  been  of  immeasurable  help 
to  Billy  not  only  in  his  private  but 
In  his  public  life. 

All  of  us  of  the  Florida  delegation  are 
proud  to  have  been  the  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Billy  Matthews  and  the 
admiring  friend  of  lovely  Sara.  Our 
heartfelt  good  wishes  and  warmest 
friendship  will  go  with  them  wherever 
they  shall  be  In  the  years  ahead.  Above 
all.  we  pray  that  they  shall  enjoy  many 
years  of  good  health,  rewarding  ser.ice, 
and  abiding  happiness. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pioud 
and  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my  own 
voice  to  those  presently  raised  in  tribute 
to  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews 1. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  and 
high  honor  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  where 
I  have  always  found  his  judgements  to  be 
penetrating,  fair,  and  In  keeping  with  his 
commitment  to  the  public  welfare  His 
contributions  to  the  activities  of  that 
committee,  as  to  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  have  always  been  thoughtful  and 
well  informed.  Hasty  judgments  were 
never  a  part  of  his  reputation. 

In  addition,  he  has  contributed  leader- 
ship of  a  more  subtle  but  no  less  vital 
nature.  He  Ls  a  Christian  gentleman  In 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  his  constant 
example  in  this  regard  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  we  have  en- 
joyed over  the  tenure  of  his  career  We 
are  bound  to  be  disadvantaged  without  it. 

Knowing  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  he  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  and  find  ways  to  continue 
serving  the  needs  and  interest  of  the 
good  people  of  Florida  and  the  United 
Stales,  even  though  the  90th  Congress 
15  destined  to  convene  without  him,  I 
am  proud  to  extend  him  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  a  fervent  prayer  for  health 
and  happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

If  those  years  are  as  fruitful  and  re- 
warding as  the  preceding  ones  must  have 
l)een.  I  am  certain  my  friend's  happiness 
id  assured. 

Mr  SLACK  Mr  Speaker,  along  with 
the  many  others  who  pay  tribute  today, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  affection  and 
respect  for  Congressman  "Billy"  Mat- 
thews, and  my  admiration  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  his  official 
duties.  .Vs  a  fellow  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  observe  his  sense 
of  fairness  combined  with  a  determina- 
tion to  meet  responsibility  squarely 

Words  like  patience,  tolerance,  and 
good  humor  take  on  deep  meaning  when 
they  describe  a  particular  human  per- 
sonality, and  it  Is  with  these  words  that 


I  can  best  describe  his  approach  to  the 
xork  which  we  shared.  A  man  who  is 
;,onest  within  himself,  who  holds  firmly 
:o  his  convictions,  leaves  behind  him  a 
legacy  of  strength  to  the  process  of  rep- 
resentative government.  All  of  us  have 
been  made  stronger  by  his  work  and  his 
.presence  during  the  seven  terms  of  his 
•istingulshed  service. 
We  must  anticipate  reports  of  his  fu- 
ure  accomplishments  In  another  area 
.  f  public  service,  because  his  courage  and 
;ndustry  must  certainly  combine  to  es- 
tablish stature  for  him  in  whatever  field 
ne  may  employ  his  talents.  I  wish  him 
.veil  and  trust  that  fortune  will  respond 
:i  kind  with  the  favor  hl.s  service  In  the 
Congress  has  earned  for  him. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
;siening  -to  these  well-deserveo  tributes 
0  our  old  colleague,  "Billy  "  Matthews, 
t  just  occurred  to  me  that  we  are  fol- 
owing  the  advice  of  the  immortal  bard. 
In  one  of  his  plays,  Shakespeare  rec- 
•mmended  that  any  man  who  did  notable 
hings  In  any  human  endeavor,  be  given 
as  many  farewells  £is  the  stars,"  We 
:annot  wish  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
;(X)d  luck  and  Godspeed  in  that  number, 
.  jt  we  can  compensate  for  this  with  sln- 
ere  good  wishes. 

In  a  real  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
ot  a  farewell,  or  a  goodby  for  "Billy" 
Matthews.  He  may  be  leaving  this 
House  physically,  but  a  lot  of  his  effort, 
his  idealism,  and  his  spirit  will  remain 
here. 

This  is  so,  because  when  he  came  here 
..1  1952,  "Billy"  Matthews  brought  a 
wealth  of  talents,  experience,  and  the 
letermination  to  use  them  well,  with  him. 
•Vhat  he  has  accomplished  will  have 
.ealthy.  practical  application  for  years 
0  come. 

When  he  came  to  this  House,  he 
Drought  with  him  a  wide  culture  from  his 
irofession  of  teacher,  and  high  school 
principal.  He  knew  the  problems  of 
.vouth  and  the  problems  facing  education 
not  only  in  Florida,  but  in  the  Natioii 
itself.  He  was  particularly  fitted  to  serve 
0  years  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ure,  because  of  his  4-H  work  in  his  dis- 
trict and  State.  He  came  with  the  fine 
humanitarian  instincts  which  made  him 
■he  first  chairman  of  the  Florida  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  his  activities 
to  find  a  remedy  for  infantile  paralysis 
specially  work  for  crippled  children. 
Highly  knowledgeable  about  the  prob- 
Jems  and  the  aspirations  of  his  own  dis- 
trict and  of  his  State,  his  service  here 
^as  an  expansion  of  these  same  projects 
for  the  Nation  at  large.  "Billy"  Mat- 
thews leaves  a  splendid  record  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  conservation,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  water  use  and  water  abuse, 
and  Florida  owes  much  to  his  eflorts 
lor  its  barge  canal. 

His  work  on  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
-am would  be  notable  alone.  Those  in 
cjiarge  of  this  program  are  lucky,  if  he 
(Chooses  to  continue  working  for  it, 

Billy  '  Matthews  in  his  dtdlcated 
-areer  here  was  a  model  for  all  of  us 
nere  now  and  for  those  who  come  after 
i"k„  has  earned  the  respite  from  his 
'**or8-    We  know  his  vacation  will  be 

t  kV  ^"  ^^^  ^"'^  h^^  future  work,  we 
wish  him  all  content  and  happiness. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
one  way,  this  Is  a  sad  occasion  for  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  serving  with  '"Billy"  Mat- 
thews, for  today  we  pause  to  say  good- 
bye to  him.  "Billy"  will  not  be  with 
us  next  year  and,  speaking  for  myself 
at  least,  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  both 
personally  and  professionally. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  do  honor  to  him  and  to  give 
him  the  recognition  which  he  so  richly 
deserves  for  his  many  years  of  honorable 
and  distinguished  public  service. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
join  In  letting  this  fine  gentleman  know 
that  he  Is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
to  wish  him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  "Billy" 
Matthews. 

In  spite  of  the  many  years  he  has 
served  here.  Congressman  Matthews  is 
the  type  of  man  who  always  evinced  a 
genuine  personal  Interest  in  all  of  his 
colleagues.  It  did  not  take  long  to  get 
to  know  him — and  to  know  him  is  to  like 
him. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  In  the  House 
knows  how  to  use  humor  more  effectively 
In  debate  than  he.  Yet,  his  jests  and 
wit  are  neither  caustic  nor  idle.  He  uses 
them  effectively  to  make  his  point. 

Therefore,  while  he  Is  one  of  the  most 
congenial  of  colleagues  and  cleverest  of 
speakers,  all  of  us  recognize  his  serious 
concern  about  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  his  district  and  his  effective  repre- 
sentation of  those  people. 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  the  type  of  man 
who  will  long  be  remembered  by  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  and  high  honor 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  won- 
derful service  rendered  by  the  Honorable 
"Billy"  Matthews  who  will  not  be  with 
us  next  year.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
that  I  have  served  with  during  the  past 
28  years  that  has  rendered  more  eflScient 
service  to  his  constituents  and  has  done 
more  to  keep  our  Government  solvent 
and  preserve  our  Constitution  than 
"Billy"  Matthews. 

"Billy"  was  a  power  of  strength  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  where  he 
served  for  a  number  of  years  with  me 
and  also  when  he  served  on  the  House 
District  Committee  where  he  used  his 
influence  to  make  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  safe  and  decent  place  to  live.  We 
Members  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  "Billy"  will  certainly  miss 
his  great  leadership  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  the 
State  Legislature  of  Florida  placed  two 
great  Congressmen,  the  Honorable 
"Billy"  Matthews  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Puqua,  in  the  same  district  as  this 
automatically  eliminated  one  of  these 
fine  gentlemen  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  serving  with 
both  of  these  gentlemen  and  we  cer- 
tainly could  use  more  people  with  their 
fine  character  and  ability  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  these  critical 
times. 


My  best  wishes  go  out  to  "Billy" 
Matthews  and  his  fine  family.  I  am 
certain  every  Member  of  this  House  to- 
day wishes  for  "Billy"  a  great  future  in 
any  private  undertaking.  I  know  that 
he  Is  much  too  young  to  step  out  of  pub- 
lic life,  however,  if  he  decides  to  enter 
the  field  of  private  industrj-  or  accept  a 
position  with  the  U.S.  Government,  we 
will  all  be  with  him  100  percent. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  it  has  been  a  great 
privilege  and  one  of  the  finest  experi- 
ences I  have  had  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  "Billy"  Matthews. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  It  is  right  and  fitting  that 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress we  should  be  speaking  in  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  D.  R.  "Billy-"  Matthews. 
my  very  fine  friend  from  the  State  of 
Florida.  As  all  of  us  know,  "Billy" 
Matthews  has  the  reputation  for  being 
one  of  the  wittiest  men  in  the  House  of 
Reoresentatives.  I  know  from  having 
served  with  "Billy"  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  sitting  with  him 
on  the  same  subcommittee,  that  he  is 
also  a  man  of  great  depth.  I  believe  that 
we  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  Florida,  will  miss 
his  services  sorely. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  greatly 
regret  that  our  good  friend,  D  R. 
"Billy  "  Matthews,  who  has  so  aWy  rep- 
resented the  Eighth  District  of  Florida 
for  14  years,  will  not  return  for  the  90th 
Congress.  He  is  a  friendly,  sincere  gen- 
tleman with  a  keen  sense  of  himior.  We 
will  long  remember  his  effective  argu- 
ments and  appealing  deliveiy.  When  he 
takes  the  floor,  we  listen  and  are  never 
disappointed. 

He  has  given  his  district  faithful,  dedl- 
caxed  service.  We  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  contribution 
he  has  made  to  his  countr>-  and  wish  for 
him  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.  He  carries  with  him  our  deep 
respect  and  great  affection. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  "Billy"  Matthews  will  ever 
forget  this  dj'iiamic.  lovable  man  who 
has  so  ably  represented  the  people  of  his 
beloved  Florida  for  14  years.  Likewise, 
no  State  has  ever  cherished  a  more  elo- 
quent ambassador  of  its  interests  nor  has 
our  countrv-  known  a  man  more  knowl- 
edgeable  of  its   problems  and   perils. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  associated 
with  "Billy"  over  the  years  will  long 
remember  his  waimth,  his  energy,  and 
his  unusual  ability  to  create  a  cheerful 
atmosphere  which  so  often  helped  to  re- 
solve differences  of  opinion  on  vital 
issues. 

I  have  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  grati- 
tude for  having  been  privileged  to  know 
and  serve  in  the  House  and  on  commit- 
tees with  "Billy"  Matthews. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  tenseness  that  sometimes  accom- 
panies congressional  business,  no  col- 
league I  have  known  accomphshes  more 
than  "Billy"  Matthews  to  make  life 
here  endurable. 

I  remember  particularly  a  night-long 
wait  for  Rules  Committee  action  during 
the  civil  rights  debate  of  1964.    "Billy" 
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helped  k-ep  spirits  alive  In  the  cloakroom 
with  hours  of  jokes  and  mlmlcrj-  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  network 
perform  r-r 

In  addition  to  his  able  representation 
for   the   people   of   his   Florida  district, 
■Billy     Matthews  has  t)een  a  veritable 
Ounga  Din'  to  colleagues — ever  present 
with  a  swig  of  humor  when  needed. 
He  will  always  be  welcome  back 
Mr    KLUCZYNSKI      Mr.   Speaker.   I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  In  this  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  friend  and  fellow 
Member    the  Honorable  D.  R.   "Billy" 

M.ATTHE'.VS. 

'Billy  '  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to 
service,  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  for 
me  to  have  shared  with  him  his  seven 
terms  in  the  House. 

Words  of  praise  flow  freely  In  political 
life,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  praise  with  the  depth 
of  affection  and  sincerity  that  we  all  feel 
here  todav  Billy"  Matthews  has.  It 
is  true  o»t:.  .1  most  able  and  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body  and  servant 
of  the  people  and  the  Nation.  But 
equally  important,  he  has  been  unfail- 
ingly honest  in  his  work,  unfailingly 
loyal  to  his  principles  and  to  his  friends, 
unfailingly  considerate  of  the  viewpoint 
of  his  opponents,  and  a  gentlemen  al- 
ways I  hope  the  years  ahead  will  bring 
him  the  full  measure  of  reward  and  con- 
tentmet'.'-  he  has  so  truly  earned 

Mr  SC'HNEEBELI  Mr  Speaker, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  I  have 
listened  many  times  with  Interest  and 
admiration  to  the  remarks  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
"Billy  Matthews,  and  I  have  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  legislative  capa- 
bilities of  this  veteran  of  seven  terms  of 
service  I  have  been  especially  im- 
pressed 'Aitii  ;;:.s  ania/.ir.ti;  talent  for  re- 
ducing difficult  problems  to  a  common - 
sense  approach  and  with  his  rare  ability 
to  present  his  points  In  such  a  way  as  to 
lend  tl^.em  an  aura  of  optimism  and 
happint -^.-.  Hi.s  remarks  have  many 
times  served  to  relieve  the  tension  that 
Inevitably  b'oilds  up  during  times  of 
strenuou.^  debate  and  it  Is  then  that  his 
many  fnends  have  particularly  welcomed 
his  commonsense  presentations 

The  Congress  is  going  to  miss  the 
whimsical  approach  to  a  sound  philos- 
ophy that  has  been  afforded  for  the  past 
14  years  by  our  genial  friend  from 
Florida  EXiring  his  years  of  service  In 
the  Houie.  he  has  distinguished  hims«;lf 
as  an  able  legislator  and  has  eanied  the 
respect  and  affection  of  hi.-,  fellow  Mem- 
bers. We  wish  him  well  in  whatever 
activities  he  may  now  choo.se  to  engage 
wherein  hLs  f-ne  •ale:.:,-;  may  be  put  to 
good  u.st' 

Mr.  SPRINGKR  Mr  Speaker  ir.  the 
cloalng  moment.s  jf  this  Congress,  it  is 
appropriate  t:;at  we  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  distmgiushied  and  gifted  colleague 
the  Honorable  D  K  Billy  '  M.atthews. 
for  his  years  of  serMce  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  United  States 
Congre.ssmai.  Matthews  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  seven  terrris  he  has  served 
in  this  body  and  to  his  contributions  to 
the  House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. A»;nculture   and  Appropriations. 


Congressman  Matthews  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January  of 
1963,  following  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  teacher  and  educator  In  Florida  His 
years  In  the  classroom  as  well  as  his  ex- 
perience In  school  administration  pro- 
vided a  firm  background  upon  which  he 
has  drawn  frequently.  He  brought  with 
him  the  experience  that  comes  after 
working  closely  with  people  and  the 
knowledge  of  government  that  only  de- 
votion to  the  American  Ideal  can  pro- 
vide. 

In  citing  his  main  contributions,  one 
must  point  to  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal,  now  under  construction,  which 
will  aid  the  central  area  of  his  native 
State.  This  $16  million  project  is  a 
model  of  public  works. 

As  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  both  the 
watershed  program  and  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  Mr  Matthews  has  been 
Instrumental  In  the  fulfillment  of  two  of 
this  country's  most  ambitious  projects  at 
home  and  abroad  Recognition  of  such 
contributions  is  richly  deserved. 

His  conscientious  willingness  to  work 
hard  for  the  goals  his  judgment  set  for 
him  is  well  known  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  His  determined  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  causes  he  supported  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  be  emulated  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives at  all  levels  now  and  In  the 
future 

Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  "Billy" 
Matthews.  He  Is  really  the  man  most 
people  feel  should  be  In  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  him  because  he  is  Intelligent,  edu- 
cated, and  Industrious.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  will  lose  him. 

Mr      GALLAGHER.       Mr.     Speaker. 
Billy"   Matthews,   an   able  Congress- 
man, a  dedicated  American,  and  above 
everything  else,  a  kind  man. 

He  was  devoted  to  representing  the 
people  who  elected  him  and  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  country  He  enriched  the 
Congress  by  his  presence. 

All  of  us  at  some  time  must  leave  the 
Congress,  and.  when  we  leave,  we  can 
but  hope  that  we  have  made  some  small 
contribution  to  the  continuity  of  this 
body  and  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
Billy  "  Matthews  has  made  a  major 
contribution  In  both  of  these  essential 
areas. 

Perhaps  he  will  come  back  or  perhaps 
he  will  want  to  walk  another  path,  but 
whatever  he  does,  wherever  he  walks,  he 
can  walk  with  pride  and  dignity,  know- 
ing that  he  has  performed  his  Job  with 
excellence  and  with  the  full  measure  of 
admiration  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker.  "Billy" 
Matthxws  leaving  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  happy  news  His 
absence  from  this  Chamber  and  this 
body  will  be  sorely  noted  by  his  col- 
leagues, friends,  constituents,  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  "Billy" 
Matthews  by  every  measurement  is  an 
outstanding  representative  of  his  peo- 
ple, truly  concerned  for  the  Interests  of 
his  beloved  Eighth  District,  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  the  Nation. 


The  high  regard  In  which  "Billy 
Matthews  is  held  by  his  colleagues  is 
vividly  demonstrated  here  today  In  the 
12  years  I  have  t)een  here  I  cannot  re- 
call a  similar  occasion  where  so  many 
Members  have  personally  expressed  so 
many  well-deserved  words  of  tribute  to 
a  man  so  genuinely  loved  and  appreci- 
ated. I  join  with  the  host  of  "Billy  s 
friends  and  distinguished  colleagues  in 
this  House  In  the  well-deserved  tribute 
to  "BiiLY  "  Matthews,  for  the  years  of 
consecrated  and  dedicated  public  sen- 
ice  which  he  has  given. 

I  remember  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body  the  wonderful  help  I  received 
from  "Billy."  His  sincere  Interest  in  my 
behalf  I  shall  not  forget,  and  I  am  always 
grateful  for  the  words  of  advice  and  wis- 
dom which  he  has  continued  to  give  me 
"Billy"  Matthews  has  always  been  a 
leader.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is 
that  he  has  a  genuine  interest  in.  a  lik- 
ing for.  and  respect  for  people. 

We  all  know  that  in  committee  and 
during  legislative  sessions  of  the  House 
as  well  as  in  carrying  out  the  other  func- 
tions of  his  congressional  office.  "Billy 
Matthews  works  very  hard.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, "Billy  "  revealed  a  rare  talem 
for  financial  considerations.  Opposed  to 
overspending,  but  by  no  means  stingy 
he  worked  constantly  for  reasonable  ex- 
penditures, in  the  knowledge  that  this  is 
really  the  object  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  Americans  in  general. 

'Billy"  Matthews  Is  also  effective  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House.  We  all  look  for- 
ward to  his  speeches  which  bring  us  so 
much  in  logic,  and  humor  and  which  gain 
so  much  support  for  what  "Billy"  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish  He  Is.  and  rightly  so 
considered  one  of  the  top  speakers  ir. 
this  body. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mentior 
"Billy's  "  prowess  In  the  cloakroom 
Here  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree  "Billy 
Is  without  peer.  No  man  can  hold  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues  as  "Billy' 
does.  No  one  can  regale  distraught  col- 
leagues with  friendly  anecdotes  which 
bring  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  all  and 
lift  everyone's  spirit  like  "Billy"  Mat- 
thews can.  "Billys  sense  of  humor  l5 
a  legend  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  he 
has  brightened  many  a  weary  day  and 
cheered  many  a  downcast  colleague. 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  a  wonderful  hus- 
band and  father.  A  man  of  deep  religious 
conviction  and  family  tradition.  I  know 
that  he  is  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
love  to  his  family.  We  all  join  them  in 
the  respect  and  love  which  each  of  them 
holds  for  him.  "Billy's"  lovely  wife 
Sara,  and  their  fine  children  also  must 
share  In  this  tribute  being  expressed  by 
us  here  today  because  they  have,  side  b>- 
side,  suffered  and  endured  the  difficult 
years  of  work,  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  "Billys"  extremely  active  life  and  his 
14  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January  1957,  one  of  the 
first  Members  I  met  was  our  distin- 
gtilshed  friend  and  colleague,  Bu.it 
Matthiws. 
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He  was  very  considerate  and  in  his 
fclnd  and  courteous  way  was  of  great 
help  to  me  duiing  those  fli-st  months  of 
my  service  In  the  House.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  our  association  I  admired 
aoid  greatly  respected  the  many  sterling 
qualities  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
"Billy"  Matthews. 

We  became  close  friends.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  "Billy" 
Matthews  visit  my  home  and  speak  in 
my  district.  The  people  of  North  Cai-o- 
lina  share  my  respect  and  affection  for 
•BttLY "  Matthews,  and  they  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  having  him  with  them. 

I  have  never  known  a  person  in  or  out 
of  public  life  who  was  more  dedicated  to 
his  fellow  man  and  had  a  more  pleasant 
and  understanding  nature  than  "Billy" 
Matthews.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  has  been  the  same  person 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

His  personality  has  radiated  some  of 
ihe  warmth  and  sunshine  of  his  great 
State.  He  has  been  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  one  who  has  labored  long 
and  hard  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
district,  State,  and  Nation.  As  a  teacher, 
churchman,  soldier,  and  legislator 
"Billy"  Matthews  has  made  an  out- 
standing record.  The  same  has  been 
true  of  his  public  service  during  the  14 
years  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  feel  a  keen  sen.se  of  loss  over 
the  retirement  this  year  of  "Billy" 
Matthews.  I  shall  feel  a  great  personal 
loss  as  he  bids  farewell  to  the  Congress. 
Together  with  every  Member  of  the 
House,  I  shall  miss  the  infectious  smile, 
the  outstretched  hand,  and  the  gentle 
heart  of  "Billy"  Matthews  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead. 

As  "Billy"  takes  leave  of  his  service 
in  the  House,  he  can  carrj-  with  him  the 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  per- 
formed the  exacting  duties  of  his  high 
office  with  courage,  Integrity,  and  hu- 
mility. His  service  reflects  credit  upon 
himself,  the  people  he  represents,  and  the 
Nation, 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker. 
in  joining  my  collea^'ues  in  honor  of  our 
friend  "Billy"  Matthews,  of  Florida,  I 
can  say,  without  reservation,  we  are 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  loved 
Members  of  this  Congress.  When  a  Re- 
publican from  California  salutes  a 
Democrat  from  our  rival  Sunshine  State 
of  Florida,  there  must  be  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason. 

Anyone  pri\'lleged  to  know  this  genial 
southern  gentleman,  came  to  the  im- 
mediate realization  that  here  was  a  man 
of  great  wit.  possessing  an  extraordinary 
mind,  imusual  sensitivity,  and  an  out- 
ward display  of  warmth  and  aflfection 
for  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

When  "Billy"  Matthews  took  the 
floor  of  the  House,  there  was  never  a 
problem  of  having  a  quorum  present  be- 
cause we  all  want^-d  to  hear  "Billy"  de- 
liver hLs  message.  "Billy"  never  lost  in 
any  amendment  he  offered  or  request  he 
made  of  the  House.  How  could  anyone 
turn  him  down?  I  daresay,  that  If  a 
iwpularity  contest  were  to  be  staged  in 
^e  House  of  Representatives,  "Billy" 
Matthews  would  win  hands  down. 


It  was  my  great  privilege  to  get  to 
really  know  "Billy"  as  one  of  the  regu- 
lar attenders  of  the  Thursday  morning 
congressional  prayer  breakfast  sessions. 
The  exchange  of  fellowship  among  our 
congressional  brethren  was  always  en- 
hanced by  "Billy's"  candid  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  discussion  leader  of 
the  day.  With  his  rare  combination  of 
wit  and  dexterity,  he  would  always  en- 
tertain you  as  he  summarized  the  con- 
text of  the  speaker's  remarks.  Yet  in 
every  instance,  his  deep  religious  con- 
victions came  shining  through  In  a  man- 
ner appreciated  by  everyone  present. 

He  was  truly  one  of  the  leaders  and 
certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  con- 
gressional prayer  breakfast  group.  I  am 
hopeful  that  "Billy"  will  somehow  be 
able  to  direct  his  future  efforts  toward 
the  expansion  of  the  international  Chris- 
tian leadership  cause.  I  have  told  him 
personally  of  my  feelings  in  this  regard. 

For  those  of  us  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  full  religious  liberty  and  the 
total  separation  of  chm-ch  and  state,  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  "Billy" 
Matthews  can  see  fit  to  apply  his  great 
talents  toward  influencing  men  in  public 
office  to  adhere  to  the  contents  of  our 
cherished  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. With  the  full  realization  that 
Jesus  Christ  can  influence  the  destiny 
of  all  mankind,  I  am  certain  this  great 
Christian  soldier  will  march  onward. 
promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men  In  typical  "Billy" 
Matthews  style.  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pro- 
spective retiree  myself,  it  hardly  seems 
fitting  that  I  should  undertake  to  assess 
the  overall  loss  to  this  House  that  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  so 
many  valued  Members  at  the  close  of 
this  session. 

We  can,  however,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, voice  our  regret  over  the  end  of 
the  tenure  of  one  of  our  Members  who. 
during  his  congressional  service,  has 
earned  for  himself  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  our  entire  membership,  regard- 
less of  political  aflaiiation.  I  refer  to 
our  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, "Billy"  Matthews. 

When  Congressman  Matthews  .ioined 
us  in  the  83d  Congress,  he  was  given  a 
place  on  our  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  he  immediately  gained  the 
admiration  of  his  committee  associates 
by  his  ceaseless  quest  for  benefits  for  his 
beloved  district.  As  one  who  has  visited 
his  old  district.  I  know  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  still  held  by  his  former  con- 
stituents, and  it  was  only  through  the 
medium  of  congressional  reapportion- 
ment that  he  was  denied  reelection 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  a  lovable  In- 
dividual with  a  fimd  of  stories  and  a 
flair  for  telling  them  that  has  endeared 
him  to  everyone  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  his  friendship.  Aside  from  that, 
he  is  a  deeply  religious  man  and  his  con- 
tributions to  our  House  prayer  group 
have  been  meaningful  and  inspirational 
I  am  sure  I  am  joined  by  his  host  of 
friends  in  wishing  him  well,  and  an  even 
fuller  utilization  of  his  unquestioned 
talents  in  the  public  service. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  14  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  nonh- 
ern  Florida  sent  to  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  man  who  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator.  In  those 
14  years  the  Honorable  D.  R.  "Billy" 
M-atthews  compiled  another  distin- 
guished career — that  of  representing  the 
people  of  his  district.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Billy  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee know  well  of  his  hard  and  vital  work 
in  matters  concerning  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  but  of  the  entire  country. 
But  more  than  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  those 
14  years  "Billy"  M.atthews  has  become 
a  true  and  valued  friend.  We  wish  him 
well. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  unpleasant  features  about  the  clos- 
ing of  a  Congress  is  the  knowledge  that 
certain  of  our  warm  personal  friends  will 
not  be  Members  in  the  next  Congress. 
This  particularly  applies  to  Congress- 
man D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews,  of  Florida, 
one  of  my  very  wami  personal  friends 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  a  close  rela- 
tionship ever  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  Member  who  has  been 
more  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man than  "Billy"  and  his  pleasant 
smile  and  cheerful  greeting  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  the  Members  who  return 
for  the  90th  Congress.  In  my  mind  he 
will  always  be  classed  as  a  fine  devoted 
and  gentlemanly  Congressman  who  has 
been  helpful  to  me  on  many  occasions. 

Mi-.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times during  the  heat  of  politics,  dedi- 
cated public  servants  tend  to  debate 
along  party  lines,  pushing  forth  ideas 
and  principles  which  they  believe  in 
wholeheartedly.  This  is  good  and  fine 
in  our  competitive  form  of  government 
and  politics. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  partisan 
politics  muLt  be  transcended,  set  aside. 

The  closing  of  this  session  is  such  an 
occasion.  For  one  of  our  colleagues  is 
retiring  who  commands  the  respect  of  all 
his  Florida  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  and  for  that  matter, 
all  of  the  Congress,  that  is  D.  R  "Billy" 
Matthews. 

"Mr.  Billy,"  as  our  friend  is  affec- 
tionately known  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  our  State,  truly  has  served 
his  country  well.  He  is  the  kind  of 
splendid  man  who  will  continue  to  give 
his  leadership  to  the  Nation  when  he 
leaves  this  body. 

Congressman  "Billy"  Matthews  is 
rounding  out  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  public  servant.  As  we  all 
know,  he  Is  not  retiring  voluntarily"  from 
the  Congress  that  he  dearly  loves,  for 
"Mr.  Billy"  was  a  victim  of  redistrict- 
ing.  as  have  been  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  throughout  the  Nation  in 
these  changing  times. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining  with 
my  Florida  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  this  tribute  to  our  friend, 
"Mr    Billy."     We  will  miss  him  sorely. 

Whatever  Congressman  Matthews  de- 
cides to  do  following  his  congressional 
strvlce,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  enjoy  as 
great  success   as   he   forged   during   his 
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long  auid  distinguished  career  In  Cor- 
gresfi.  \^'hatever  he  decides  to  do,  »e 
all  wish  him  the  bf-st  of  f:-verythlni?  which 
he  so  hiKhlv  deserves 

Mr  AyHMORE  Mr  Speaker.  I  wlsi 
to  Join  the  lartje  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  today  pay  tribute  to  the  record  cf 
our  esteemed  colleague  D  R  "BaLY" 
Matthews  from  the  State  of  Florldii. 
Over  the  several  years  I  have  known  hlHt. 
two  things  have  most  impressed  me  wlti 
this  man  his  forthright  sincerity  an  1 
his  ability  to  get  significant  work  don? 
rapidly  without  offending  anyone  H? 
is  a  master  of  wit,  and  yet,  we  all  knoA.' 
he  Is  earnest  and  serious  when  he  sets 
out  to  dn  somethlnii!  We  can  be  assured 
that  when  "Billy"  sets  his  goals,  the/ 
are  worthwhile  and  worthy  of  ever/ 
man"s  attention 

One  of  our  colleagues  has  mentlonel 
the  fairness  with  which  his  recent  pri- 
mary campaign  was  conducted  I  would 
have  expected  no  other  type  of  campaign 
from  this  man.  or  his  opponent,  for  that 
matter  Billy"  brings  to  us  a  lesson 
In  triumph  and  .success  even  In  the  face 
of  technical  defeat  His  warmth  and  dis- 
arming manner  and  his  optimism  are 
attributes  we  can  sorely  do  without  dur- 
ing these  days  In  Congress 

When  fate  has  played  her  game  and 
the  results  are  such  as  they  have  been 
In  this  instance  we  are  prone  to  que? 
tlon  why  It  had  to  be  this  way  Some 
are  even  preoccupied  with  mental  gym- 
nastics, nn  how  the  situation  could  hav? 
been  changed  I  would  prefer  to  adop: 
the  same  good-natured  philosophy  of  my 
colleague  "Billy  Matthews,  and  look 
forward  to  the  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments xhlch  lie  ahead  for  him 

Although  his  present  tenure  of  offlc<' 
In  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives  l.s 
rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  we  are  con 
vlnced  that  hLs  days  of  outsUndlng  serv- 
ice to  his  State,  his  people,  and  his  Nation 
will  continue  for  many  many  years  So 
I  bid  him  CK)d  s  blessing  and  farewell  for 
the  present,  but  I  do  so  with  eager  an- 
ticipation for  a  very  bright  and  useful 
future  for  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known 

Mr  KUNKEL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress simply  win  not  be  the  same  without 
D  R  Billy  Mathews  I  feel  deep  re- 
gret in  the  knowledge  that  the  floor  of 
this  House  soon  Is  no  longer  to  be 
enlivened  and  graced  by  such  a  man 

It  wa>  within  a  short  time  after  my 
return  to  the  House  6  years  ago  that  I 
felt  a  growing  and  considerable  respect 
and  aJTection  for  Billy'  Matthews 
Not  only  has  he  been  a  dedicated  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  nation  and  hLs 
district  He  has  also  approached  his 
tasks  with  such  zest  and  good-naiured- 
ness  as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  inspiration  for  us  all 

His  wiff>  Sarn  has  been  a  fine  helper 
and  friend  of  my  wife  In  their  activities 
In  the  C' >rxres.sional  Club  She  and 
"Billy"  make  a  great  team  So  It  is 
also  through  that  association  that  I 
have  come  to  know  Billy"  Matthews 
as  a  good  Christian  and  wonderful 
family  man 

But  It  is  here  on  the  floor  Mr  Speaker 
where  this  man  will  be  missed  the  most 
His  great  gems  of  reason  and  common 
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sense — Intoned  so  often  by  the  levity  and 
natural  poetry  that  flows  from  him — 
have  brightened  this  Chamber  and 
brought  this  body  down  to  earth  on  many 
occasions. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  by  which 
an  effective  and  respected  Member  of 
the  House  gets  his  job  done.  I  submit 
that  "Billy"  'Matthews  Is  a  master  of 
every  one  of  them.  His  departure  will 
leave  a  real  and  lasting  void.  I  salute 
him  and  wish  him  many  more  happy 
years  of  accomplishment  and  good  works 
Mr  CASEY  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  8  years,  it  has  been  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  Billy"  Mat- 
thews. 

His  warm  friendship,  his  counsel  and 
advice,  the  vigor  of  his  debate  on  issues 
before  this  body  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  90th  Congress. 

For  14  years,  he  has  ably  represented 
the  people  of  his  district  and  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  greatest  legislative  body  In  the 
world  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  upon  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  he  has  had  a  strong 
hand  in  the  funding  of  vital  government 
operations. 

The  past  14  years  have  brought  monu- 
mental changes  in  our  way  of  life,  and 
will  shape  the  world  of  tomorrow  in 
which  our  descendants  must  live  "Bil- 
ly" Matthews  has  had  a  strong  hand 
in  helping  shape  these  tomorrows,  and 
a  lesser  man  would  look  back  In  pleas- 
ure on  these  accomplishments.  But 
"Billy"  Matthews  is  a  leader,  and  not 
one  prone  to  accept  a  life  of  leisure,  and 
I  predict  that  we  shall  hear  again  of 
great  things  being  accomplished  by  our 
friend  and  colleague. 

As  this  Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I 
Join  with  "Billy's"  many  friends  and 
colleagues  In  wishing  him  well  In  the 
years  to  come.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect, the  admiration,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  his  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
and  the  debt  of  gratitude  our  country 
owes  for  his  years  of  service  can  never 
be  fully  repaid 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  nearly 
50  Members  of  this  body  have  risen  to 
pay  tribute  to  D  R  "Billy"  Matthews 
for  his  innumerable  contributlorw  and 
achievements  during  the  14  years  he  has 
served  so  well  in  Congress.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  those  who  spoke  out 
so  highly  and  so  favorably  In  behalf  of 
our  mutual  friend  and  colleague  because 
he  has  been  Indeed  one  of  his  most  per- 
sonable and  valuable  Members  of  the 
House 

As  a  lawmaker,  he  has  been  diligent, 
dedicated,  articulate,  and  effective  He 
rightfully  earned  the  respect  of  all  of 
his  colleagues  for  the  valuable  service 
rendered  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  en- 
tire Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  many  of  the  constructive  and  highly 
desirable  laws  he  sponsored  and  nour- 
ished to  final  enactment. 

"Billy  '  Matthews,  however,  has  been 
much  more  than  an  able  legislator  during 
the  years  he  served  In  Congress.  His 
dedication  to  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples and  to  Ood  and  country  have  been 


a  source  of  real  Inspiration  to  those  of  u- 
who  have  had  the  great  fortune  of  serv- 
ing with  him. 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  to  join  with 
others  In  extending  to  "Billy"  very  bes' 
wishes  for  the  future  health  and  happi- 
ness  of  him  and  his  family.  There  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  he  will  pursue  his  nev 
undertakings  with  the  same  zeal  and 
dedication  which  have  characterized  hl^ 
service  In  Congress.  Knowing  this,  I  car 
predict  with  confidence  that  his  State 
and  the  Nation  will  continue  to  profit  a.- 
a  result  of  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  t< 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribui.: 
to  our  good  and  valued  friend.  Billy 
Matthews.  I  share  with  my  colleague.s 
deep  regret  that  he  will  not  be  with  u^ 
next  year. 

I  have  admired  Billy  for  his  integrity, 
his  forthrightness.  his  sincerity,  and  hL^ 
perpetual  good  humor.  But.  most  of  al! 
I  have  appreciated  him  for  his  genuine 
friendship 

I  Join  with  others  In  wishing  him  un- 
bounded personal  satisfaction  and  a  full 
measure  of  success  In  whatever  under- 
takings he  may  pursue  during  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  cer- 
talrdy  not  be  the  same  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  much  respected  and  inspir- 
ing D.  R  Billy"  Matthews,  Billy 
was  much  loved  by  all  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  want  to  join 
with  the  many  others  In  the  Congress 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  this  very  dedi- 
cated man  who  has  served  his  constitu- 
ency, his  State,  and  his  Nation  well. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  "Billy"  Matthews 
will  long  remember  his  enriching 
speeches,  his  warm  sense  of  humor,  and 
his  ready  wit  which  so  often  brought  a 
cheerful  moment  of  relief  and  brightness 
during  otherwise  trying  and  weary  days 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans  ACfaiis 
and  It  was  while  he  served  on  this  com- 
mittee that  through  his  diligent  and  un- 
tiring efforts  he  was  able  to  begin  hard 
work  toward  final  legislative  approval 
of  the  new  VA  hospital  In  Gainesville. 
Fla..  which  is  now  nearlng  completion 

•"Billy"  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us:  and  I  want  to  wish  him  and  his  fam- 
ily many  years  of  happiness  and  success 
In  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  matter  of  deep  personal  regret  to  me 
that  I  win  not  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  serving  In  the  90th  Congress 
with  my  esteemed  colleague  and  pood 
friend.  Congressman  "BaLY  "  Matthews 
of  Florida.  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
be  reelected  from  my  district.  Congress- 
man Matthews  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  knew  him  by  his  sparkling  per- 
sonality and  his  delightful  sense  of 
humor,  which  was  always  of  a  benign 
nature  and  never  calculated  to  offend 
His  dedication  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict he  repre.sented  and  his  devotion  to 
his  congressional  duties  and  committee 
assignments  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

It  has  been  of  great  spiritual  value  to 
me     to     be     associated     with     "Billy"' 


Matthews  in  the  House  prayer  breakfast 
group,  where  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Before  his  election  to  the  83d  Congress. 
Congressman  Matthews  had  already 
chalked  up  an  impressive  record  of 
achievements  In  many  fields.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  continue  to  render  meaning- 
ful service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  In 
the  future,  and  I  wish  hun  Godspeed  and 
eveiT  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 
It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  for 
me  to  have  served  in  the  House  with  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  "Billy" 
Matthews. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
•Billy"  Matthews,  always  brings  to  my 
mind  two  great  qualities,  his  spiritual 
depth  and  his  keen  sen.se  of  humor. 

■  Billy,"  I  came  to  know  well  in  the 
Christian  breakfast  group  which  met 
regularly  In  the  House.  As  all  the  Mem- 
bers can  testify.  "Billy"  Matthews 
made  a  unique  and  lasting  contribution 
to  this  group. 

Congressman  Matthews  is  a  story- 
teller par  excellence.  He  has  kept 
friends  in  stitches  for  years  and  what  Is 
even  better  his  humor  Is  of  a  gentle 
kindly  variety.  We  in  the  House  are 
goine  to  miss  his  cloakroom  wit 

One  of  the  most  memorable  experi- 
ences of  my  congressional  career  was  a 
visit  with  "Billy"  Matthews  to  his 
congressional  district.  "Billy"  Mat- 
iHivvs  is  a  great  American:  courageous, 
forthright,  honest,  and  loyal.  His  service 
here  in  the  House  was  always  character- 
ized by  his  dedication  and  loyalty  to  his 
country,  his  congressional  district,  and 
his  great  State. 

Mrs,  Dorn  joins  me  In  wishing  for 
"Billy"  and  his  lovely  wife,  Sara,  much 
happiness,  success,  and  best  wishes 
always. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  those  of 
you  who  have  spoken  today  are  among 
those  who  believe  in  flowers  for  the  liv- 
ing. 'Billy"  Matthews  Is  very  much 
among  the  living. 

Billy,"  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Saia 
will  .loin  me  In  saying  that  the.se  have 
been  lovely  flowers  Indeed,  and  theirs  is 
the  sweetest  odor. 

'Billy,"  I  yield  to  you.  ' 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
dear  friends,  and  the  great  dean  of  the 
Florida  delegation.  Bob  Sixes,  my  other 
colleagues  from  Florida,  and  those  o 
you  from  all  over  this  great  country  whc 
have  stayed  here  so  lont;  to  pay  me  this 
tribute:  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
a  grateful  heart. 

I  f.m  reminded  of  a  story  about  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  in  New  York  He  hailed 
a  taxi  one  day.  When  he  sat  in  the  rear 
seat  the  taxi  driver  recognized  him,  and 
he  said  "You  are  Cardinal  Spellman, 
arent  you?"     The  Cardinal  said  "Yes." 

The  taxi  driver  said  Well,  I  am  John 
Green,  and  I  am  a  Baptist  '  The  Car- 
dinal said  nothing.    They  drove  on. 

Ir.  a  few  minutes  the  tiixlcab  driver, 
Mr,  Green,  said  "My  wife  is  Mai->'  Green, 
and  she  Is  a  Bapti.st  "•  CE.rdinal  Spell- 
nian  said  nothing. 

A  few  moments  later  the  taxicab 
driver  looked  around  and  said  "I  have 
^ree  children     Tom,  Harry,  and  John. 


and  they  are  all  Baptists."  The  Cardinal 
said  nothing. 

By  that  time  they  had  reached  their 
destination.  The  Cardinal  stepi^ed  out 
of  the  taxicab,  he  paid  the  driver,  an.d 
he  said,  "My  friend,  can  I  say  some- 
thing to  you?"  The  taxicab  driver  said, 
"Sure." 

The  Cardinal  said  "When  you  die  and 
go  to  Heaven,  and  I  believe  you  will, 
when  St.  Peter  greets  you,  please  just 
give  him  your  name,  and  then  keep  your 
big  mouth  shut." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  best 
for  me.  perhaps,  to  follow  that  advice, 
but  if  I  may  I  should  like  to  take  just 
several  minutes  of  the  time  of  this  dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so  indebted  to  my 
wife,  my  staff,  my  collea.sues.  to  all  who 
work  on  this  noble  Hill,  and  especially  to 
my  constituents  who  have  kept  me  here 
for  seven  consecutive  Congresses.  They 
have  permitted  me  to  exercise  the  free- 
dom of  my  conscience  and  on  eveiT  vote 
I  have  tried  humbly  to  ask  the  question — 
"'What  is  right?"  As  many  of  you,  I 
have  sought  divine  guidance — the  bul- 
wark of  our  Nation.  The  cynic  is  prob- 
ably not  aware  of  our  weekly  prayer 
meeting,  attended  by  Congressmen  of  all 
faiths  who  seek  divine  guidance,  or  of  the 
special  Prayer  Room,  reserved  for  Mem- 
bers who  In  meditation  seek  the  answers 
to  perplexing  personal  and  national 
problems. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  three 
Presidents  have  graced  the  White  House, 
and  three  Speakers  have  wielded  the 
gavel  in  this  solemn  and  historic  Cham- 
ber, They  have  all  given  more  to  Amer- 
ica than  they  have  received  from  it. 
That  is  the  secret  of  our  greatness.  In 
great  moments  of  national  crisis,  we 
have  had  exalted  leadership  exorcising 
the  evils  of  the  Nation.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  yes,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  all,  have  valiant- 
ly and  with  true  patriot i,';m  served 
America. 

What  is  my  political  philosophy? 
Born  in  Florida  in  a  southern  environ- 
ment, I  have  an  ambivalent  attitude  to- 
ward the  Federal  Government,  At  my 
mother's  knee,  I  was  taught  self-reliance 
and  individual  respons  bility — and  if 
these  traits  be  a  part  of  the  puritan  ethic 
scoffed  by  some,  I  hope  I  shall  never 
depart  from  them.  The  many  prob- 
lems of  modem  civilization — sanitation. 
conservation,  the  burgeoning  of  our 
population,  the  conquering  of  space,  na- 
tional security — created  the  need  for  new 
State-Federal  relationships.  But  I  have 
always  maintained  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  solve  as  many  problems  as 
possible  through  our  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. When  these  problem?  are  not 
solved,  however,  our  thwarted  constitu- 
encies will  demand  Federal  redress. 

It  has  been  my  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  legislation  which  I  believe  has 
been  good  for  the  country,  and  by  service 
on  four  different  committees  in  Congress, 
there  has  come  a  deep  appreciation  of 
committee  procedure  and  the  unheralded 
dedication  of  scores  of  colleagues  who 
have  given  devoted  service  to  the  legis- 
lative processes. 


■What  is  a  defeated  Congressman's  at- 
titude? First,  I  bear  no  rancor  or  ill 
will  toward  any  living  person.  When 
the  Florida  Legislature  combined  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  with  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  my 
friend  and  opponent  [Mr.  Fuqua],  I 
faced  a  numerical  disadvantage  that 
could  not  be  overcome.  To  my  victorious 
opponent  I  have  long  since  extended  sin- 
cere congratulations,  and  now  wish  him 
great  success  in  his  representation  of 
the  new  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Florida, 

To  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
able  Bob  Sikes,  and  my  other  colleagues 
from  Florida,  and  to  all  of  you,  my 
friends.  I  express  reciprocal  sentiments  of 
affection  and  high  esteem.  A  thousand 
thanks  to  you,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  for  your  many  acts  of  kindness  to 
me.  Forever  and  forever  as  long  as  I  live, 
sentiments  of  deep  emotion  forged  in  this 
Chamber,  sentiments  of  patriotism,  de- 
mocracy, justice,  opportunity  for  all,  will 
sustain  me  to  the  very  final  hour  of  this 
mortal  life. 

What  of  my  future?  First  of  all,  it  is 
my  intention  to  keep  working,  now  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  until  my  tenn  ex- 
pires In  January.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  leave  these  legislative  halls. 
Robert  Frost,  in  his  poem,  "Reluctance" 
wrote  so  beautifully — 

Out  through  the  fields  and  the  woods 
And  over  the  walls  I  tiave  wended; 

I  liave  climbed  the  hills  of  view 

And  looked  at  the  world,  and  descended; 

I  have  come  by  the  highway  home. 
And  lo,  It  Is  ended. 

The  leaves  are  all  dead  on  the  ground, 
Save  those  that  the  oak  Is  keeping 

To  ravel  them  one  by  one 

And  let  them  go  scraping  and  creeping 

Out  over  the  crusted  snow. 
When  others  are  sleeping. 

And  the  dead  leaves  lie  huddled  and  still. 
No  longer  blown  hither  and  thither; 

The  last  lone  aster  Is  gone; 

The  flowers  of  the  witch-hazel  wither; 

The  heart  is  still  aching  to  seek. 
But  the  feet  question  "Whither?" 

Ah,  when  to  the  heart  o'  man 

Was  It  ever  less  than  a  treason 
To  go  with  the  drift  of  things, 

To  yield  with  a  grace  to  reason. 
And  bow  and  accept  the  end 

Of  a  love  or  a  season? 

This,  then,  is  but  the  end  of  a  season. 
In  Ecclesiastes,  we  read : 

To  everything  there  Is  a  Season,  and  a 
Time  to  every  purpose  under  the  Heaven — A 
Time  to  get,  and  a  Time  to  lose. 

I  have  lost  a  political  election,  but  I 
have  gained  the  encomiums  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  approbation  of  friends 
who  have  known  me  through  the  years. 

I  came  to  Congress  empty-handed,  in  a 
material  sense,  and  I  leave  in  the  same 
way.  But  I  go  fortified  with  a  zest  for 
future  service. 

To  all  of  you,  I  extend  an  invitation 
to  visit  me  someday  in  the  future — to 
visit  our  beautiful  Suwannee  River. 
This  is  a  fabled  stream  of  myriad 
charm.s.  of  dripping  fern  and  succulent 
palm,  of  dazzling  waters  clean  and  cool 
in  the  July  sun.  the  anglers  delight,  the 
poet's   inspiration    the   romantic   Eden. 
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Here  In  this  faOryland.  I  hope  to  greet 
you,  my  friends,  with  boUed  peanuU. 
Suwannt-e  catfish,  and  swamp  cabbage. 
We  shall  eat  these  delicacies  ar.d  talk  of 
yesteryear 

Mr,  Svifarct-r  from  a  grateful  heart  I 
extend  to  tach  of  you,  the  ancient  Roman 
greeting  HaH  friend,  hall  and  fare- 
wcU." 


RESPONSIBILITY    IN   THE  CONDUCT 

OP"  FC'KFION  .AFFAIRS 

The  SPK.AKFK  Under  previous  order 
of  the  !!•  .■<'•  •:  ••  -;entleman  from  Mich- 
igan M.-  V;,:^N  Is  recognized  for  1> 
minutes 

Mr,  vr.  IAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks.  t;.»'  President  and  his  principal 
advisors  have  been  engaged  in  a  retx- 
amlnatlon  of  the  possible  approaches  ta 
peace  in  Vietnam  New  Initiatives  to- 
ward a  negotiated  settlement  were  ad- 
vanced a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Unltol 
Nations  by  our  Ambassador  to  the  U,^. 
The  Secretary-  of  Defense  has  just  re- 
turned from  Vietnam.  The  President 
himself  departed  today  en  route  to  south- 
east Asia,  to  meet  with  leaders  of  nations 
there.  This  Ls  an  appropriate  moment,, 
I  believe,  for  both  those  of  us  In  Congress 
and  for  our  constituents,  the  Americai 
public,  to  consider  thoughtfully  the  vari- 
ous alterr.atlve  courses  before  us  I  woull 
like  at  this  time  to  define  several  of  these 
possible  courses  and  the  problems  cf 
each,  as  they  appear  to  me 

Before  I  begin.  Mr  Sptatcer.  I  wou  d 
like  to  point  out  to  those  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  later  may  read  these  remarks, 
that  we  who  represent  them  in  the  Houi« 
of  Repre.sentatlves.  e^  IndlvlduaLs.  have 
a  less  ijra;id  role  In  the  day-by-day  and 
month-by-month  conduct  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  and  military  affairs  than 
many  constituents  appear  to  recogniz?. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat<!S 
assigns  to  the  President  direct  authority 
and  primary  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  and  military  affairs. 
True,  the  Constitution  assigns  to  the 
Congress  particularly  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, power  to  deny  the  President 
resources  he  may  desire  to  commit;  but 
this  ess«titially  negative  power  cannot 
readily  be  employed  by  the  Congress  to 
redirect  any  important  course  of  action 
In  foreign  and  military  affairs  once 
clearly  set  by  our  President,  except  by 
humJliatln  L'  him — a  step  never  to  be 
taken  hghtly  and  certainly  not  to  t>e 
taken  by  the  Congress  without  thorough 
consideration  and  sure  and  enduring 
commitmtru  to  a  clear,  responsible  al- 
ternative All  of  us,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  public,  have  an  obligation 
to  direct  our  efforts  toward  discerning 
any  promi.slng  alternatives. 

But  let  me  hope  that  none  o!  us.  In 
Congress  or  at  home,  would  tear  and 
shred  apart  our  Nation's  unity,  our 
loyalty  one  to  another  solely  to  damn 
the  ptwt.  Its  frustrations  and  failures, 
rather  than  facing  the  future.  And  I 
would  hope  that  we  wili  fiw  p  the  future 
with  hope  but  :n  reaii.'vm 

In  this  light  Ae  a.s  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  certainly  have  ar.  obli- 
gation to  convey  to  the  Executive  as 
lucidly  ai;d  positively  as  we  can  the  vari- 


ous views  of  our  constituents  on  Interna- 
tional affairs,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
become  as  informed  as  possible  on  prob- 
lems at  hand,  and  to  attempt  to  Influ- 
ence the  course  of  the  administration  in 
the  direction  that  we  think  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country*;  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  inform  our  constituents  of  the 
facts,  our  views,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
various  alternatives  under  consideration ; 
and  we  each  have  an  obligation  to  dis- 
sent from  our  cohorts  and  the  adminis- 
tration when  we  feel  that  to  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  court  disaster  or  waste 
valued  resources.  But  In  all  these  ac- 
tions we  must  seek  to  build,  rather  than 
destroy;  we  must  seek  to  deal  with  what 
can  be  done,  rather  than  only  what  we 
hope. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
role  of  a  Congressman,  in  the  past  100 
weeks  I  have  met  at  times  with  the  Pres- 
ident, and  often  with  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  many  newsmen  and  others 
who  have  spent  years  In  the  Far  East, 
with  native  Vietnamese,  and  with  my 
people  In  the  Second  District  of  Michi- 
gan, to  discuss  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  and 
related  international  matters.  On  such 
occasions  when  a  public  expression  of 
my  views  seemed  likely  to  be  of  effect 
on  policy.  I  have  stated  my  position. 

For  example,  last  January,  during  the 
pause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
I  participated  in  preparing  a  public 
statement,  later  signed  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  urging  the  President 
to  take  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
June,  when  elections  for  a  constituent 
assembly  were  pending  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  repeatedly  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  stress  the  need  for  making 
those  elections  as  free  and  open  as  pos- 
sible At  the  time.  I  noted  that  my  con- 
stituents had  shown  strong  support  for 
such  action,  by  their  responses  as  elic- 
ited in  a  dlstrlctwlde  poll  which  I  had 
conducted  and  reported  In  July, 
when  Premier  Ky.  of  South  Vietnam,  is- 
sued a  call  for  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  Joined  others  in  Congress — 
of  both  parties — In  publicly  rejecting 
such  a  step 

Mr  Speaker,  in  perspective.  Vietnam 
today  is  a  militarily  divided  nation, 
caught  up  in  the  throes  of  a  worldwide 
revolutionary  ferment.  This  ferment 
can  be  viewed  as  a  revolution  of  rising 
expectations,  a  striving  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world  for  increasing  national  dignity, 
for  a  growing  national  independence,  and 
for  a  rising  standard  of  Uvlng. 

In  many  respects,  this  revolutionary 
process  can  be  traced  back  to  the  rise  of 
nationalism  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. We  In  America  led  the  way 
through  our  War  of  Independence  This 
was  basically  a  revolution  to  assure  self- 
determination  for  our  people — to  gua.- 
antee  us  a  free  choice  over  our  own  des- 
tiny. In  a  sense,  the  worldwide  changes 
we  have  been  witnessing  since  World 
War  n  are  a  very  slnrdlar  process  We 
see  the  disintegration  of  colonial  em- 
pires, the  rise  of  former  colonies  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence  ai.d  self-determina- 
tion. 


In  keeping  with  Ideals  bom  out  of  our 
own  struggle  for  Independence,  our  for- 
eign policy  has  avowedly  been  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  everywhere.  At  times  we  have 
been  tempted  to  sacrifice  this  long-run 
goal  for  short- run  friendship  or  tem- 
porary expediency;  but  we  have  learned 
time  and  again  that,  in  the  long  nm,  our 
only  real  friends  are  governments  based 
on  broad  popular  support,  committed  to 
free  choice  and  self-government  by  their 
peoples. 

In  Vietnam,  which  was  for  about  70 
years  under  French  rule — and  for  cen- 
turies before  that  under  some  form  of 
Chinese  domination — the  revolution  and 
the  search  for  national  independence 
have  been  greatly  complicated  by  an- 
other struggle  Intimately  intertwined 
with  It;  namely,  a  struggle  for  the  soul 
of  the  revolution  between  Communist, 
democratic,  militaristic,  and  other  ele- 
ments. Therefore,  ultimately,  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  is  principally  a  civil  war, 
a  W6U-  waged  to  capture  this  revolution 
against  colonialism,  yet  a  civil  war  In 
which  indigenous  combatants,  on  both 
sides,  receive  large-scale  outside  support, 
now  Including  massive  troops  contin- 
gents. North  Vietnam  has  sent  tens  of 
thousands  of  fighters.  We  have  sent 
more.  And  China  and  Russia  provide  im- 
portant supplies.  It  is  in  effect,  then,  a 
civil  war  in  a  small  country  which  has 
become  Internationalized  by  the  involve- 
ment of  powerful  adversaries.  There  is  a 
constant  threat  that  the  colonialism  of 
the  past  now  will  be  only  replaced  by 
some  new  form,  equally  invidious 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  what  Is 
our  avowed  objective  in  Vietnam?  In  the 
broadest  terms  and  in  keeping  with  our 
historical  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  it  is  to  assure  the 
Vietnamese  people  of  control  over  their 
own  destiny.  This  means,  concretely, 
that  we  must:  First,  assure  the  Viet- 
namese people  of  freedom  of  choice  over 
their  own  form  of  government;  second. 
guarantee  the  national  development  of 
Vietnam  free  from  outside  interference 
by  any  power  whatsoever;  third,  protect 
the  Vietnamese  people  from  all  forms  of 
political  terror — wanton  killing,  brutal 
murder — from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come;  fourth,  help  the  economic  recov- 
ery of  Vietnam  and  promote  its  economic 
development  and  rising  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  its  people;  fifth,  assist  movements 
for  economic  and  social  reform,  both  to 
facilitate  economic  development  and  to 
narrow  the  wide  inequalities  in  income 
and  opportunity 

To  achieve  this  social,  economic,  and 
political  development.  the  speedy 
achievement  of  peace  and  security  in 
Vietnam  Is  and  should  be  a  prime  and 
Immediate  goal  of  US  policy.  Security 
and  peace,  however,  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  protection  of  Vietnam  from 
external  incursions. 

In  pursuing  this  goal,  we  must  start 
from  the  realities  of  the  present,  rather 
than  from  the  might-have-beens  of  the 
past  We  must  seek  a  solution  in  terms 
of  where  we  are  now-  -  by  whatever  paths 
or  means  we  got  to  this  particular  point 
in  history.  Given  the  situation  as  it  Is. 
an  approach   to  peace  must  be  sought 
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relentlessly  but.  at  the  stime  time,  re- 
sponsibly. This  means  that  both  imme- 
diate unconditional  withdrawal  and  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  w&r  are  alterna- 
tives that  should  be  rejected. 

Immediate  unconditional  withdrawal 
Is  fraught  with  many  grave  dangers  for 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  for  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia,  and  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  withdrawal 
without  appropriate  guarantees  to  pro- 
rtde  the  minimum  of  security  and  po- 
litical stability  would  deny  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  effective  self-determina- 
tion. It  would,  moreover,  be  interpreted 
as  a  military  and  political  defeat  for  the 
United  States — with  far-reaching  reper- 
cussions in  southeast  Asia  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  number  of  countries,  such 
a.s  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  even  Burma,  now  partly 
depend  for  their  security  and  national 
Integrity  upon  some  form  of  US.  mill- 
tarj'  presence  in  the  western  Pacific.  A 
sudden  uiiconditional  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  without  a  prior  political  settle- 
ment would  inevitably  jeopardize  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  countries  concerned. 
Finally,  a  sudden  withdrawal  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  many  Vietnamese  who 
have  sincerely  trusted  us  and  worked  for 
economic,  social,  and  political  progress 
In  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  continued  escalation 
or  intensification  of  the  war  carries  with 
It  dangers  equally  grave  Such  escala- 
tion contributes  to  tremendous  destruc- 
tion, to  increasing  misery  and  poverty. 
to  Increasingly  severe  casualties,  loss  of 
lives,  and  bombing  of  villages  by  error. 
It  also  inevitably  leads  t<?  disintegration 
of  native  institutions,  to  a  growing  flow 
of  refugees,  and  to  increasing  internal 
chaos.  Further,  continued  escalation.  Ir- 
respective of  our  intentions,  sooner  or 
later  will  give  the  people  of  Vietnam  an 
unshakeable  sense  that  their  country  is 
once  again  an  occupied  colony.  Such  a 
policy  of  continued  escalation  thus  will 
erode  the  possibilities  for  orderly  and 
peaceful  national  development,  and 
hence  undermine  the  very  objectives  of 
our  policy. 

Continued  escalation,  moreover, 
though  It  may  constantly  raise  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  the  other  side,  likewise 
raises  new  tensions  and  mistrust,  thus 
creating  new  barrles  to  negotiations. 
Finally,  continued  escalation  increases 
the  threat  of  U.S  involvement  in  a  much 
wider  war.  For  example,  a  decade  ago 
In  Korea,  an  escalation  of  the  war  was 
initiated  designed  "to  bring  the  boys  back 
by  Christmas":  but  it  led  to  a  greater 
conflict,  a  vast  rise  in  casualties,  and  no 
positive  benefit. 

If  both  Immediate  unconditional  with- 
drawal and  escalation  are  to  be  rejected, 
then  what  is  to  be  done?  The  only  sen- 
sible way  out  of  the  present  impasse,  for 
all  concerned.  Is  a  deliberate  and  recip- 
rocal reduction  in  the  level  of  conflict 
and  of  the  tensions  between  the  contest- 
ing forces.  Can  this  goal  be  attained? 
If  we  take  steps  to  reduce  gradually  the 
level  of  conflict,  will  anv  valid  response 
ensue?  will  the  Vietccmg  and  North 
Vietnam  accept  some  settlement  bene- 
ficial to  their  peoples,  or  will  they  fight 
on  regardless,  hoping  for  a  total  \  ictory 


for  their  forces?  No  one  knows.  But  to 
find  out  If  any  useful  response  can  be 
gained,  I  propose  the  following : 

Having  demonstrated  our  ability  to  ef- 
fect a  massive  buildup  of  troops  and  to 
deny  victory  on  the  ground  to  the  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops,  let 
us  for  at  least  an  extended  period  of  time 
contain  and  not  further  escalate  the 
level  of  conflict.  Let  us  concentrate  on 
providing  security  and  ijeneficial  govern- 
ment to  at  least  limited  areas,  in 
order  to  create  a  meaningful  and.  at- 
tractive goal  for  others.  Efforts  to  'de- 
termine workable  preconditions  for  a 
political  settlement  in  Vietnam  can  con- 
tinue during  this  time. 

Second.  We  must  press  the  South  Viet- 
namese Giovernment  to  complete  the 
transition  to  civilian  control.  The  con- 
stituent assembly  elected  in  September 
provides  a  start.  But  a  much  stronger, 
locally  rooted  base  for  civilian  govern- 
ment Is  needed.  Until  a  decade  ago. 
the  local  government  officials  in  the 
hamlets  and  villages  of  South  Vietnam 
were  determined  by  popular  choice,  by 
fairly  democratic  procedures.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  rural  reconstruction  ef- 
forts will  continue  to  fail  unless  this 
practice  is  reinstated.  Furthermore,  at 
the  present  time,  about  a  million  Viet- 
namese refugee  women,  children,  and 
older  men  exist  in  marginally  acceptable 
temporary  camps  distributed  throughout 
the  coastal  areas.  These  individuals, 
already  uprooted  from  their  homes,  need 
to  be  far  better  cared  for  and  given  a  far 
better  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  nation.  They  could 
be  a  symbol  of  accomplishment,  rather 
than,  as  today,  a  symbol  of  misery  and 
social  disintegration. 

Third.  Having  demonstrated  our  ca- 
pacity to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  let  us  now 
be  ready  deliberately  to  reduce  the  ex- 
tent of  bombing  as  an  instrument  to  in- 
duce negotiation.  Top  officials  in  our 
Grovemment  tell  me  that  few  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  remain  worth  bombing. 
except  centers  of  population — and  I  hope 
none  of  us  countenances  bombing  these. 
The  present  bombing  of  supply  arteries 
in  the  north  does  slow  delivery  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  In  South  Vietnam.  But 
the  cost  we  pay  in  aircraft  and  men  is 
significant,  often  high  compared  to  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  transportation  which 
are  damaged. 

Fourth.  Let  us  assure  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  of  a  seat  at  any  negotiating 
table,  and  let  the  door  to  negotiations  re- 
main open  at  all  times.  Negotiations 
could  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  broadly 
and  fairly  representative  government; 
if  so,  we  should  accept  the  outcome. 

Fifth.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
at  the  time  such  a  government  can  be 
formed. 

Sixth.  Let  us  seek  a  neutral  role  for 
Vietnam,  Internationally  guaranteed, 
with  participation  by  an  ongoing  inter- 
national entity,  preferably  the  United 
Nations. 

Seventh.  Let  us  urge  a  generous  am- 
nesty to  be  Instltutedas  soon  as  the  proc- 
ess of  political  settlement  Is  initiated. 


Eighth.  A  political  settlement  should 
be  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  reform  to  which  the  United 
States  and  other  powders  should  contrib- 
ute thi-ough  the  United  Nations  and 
other  agencies. 

If  the  above  course  fails,  we  can  seek 
other  alternatives.  But  in  appraising 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  our  role  in 
it.  let  us  continue  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  facing  a  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult situation,  one  that  does  not  lend 
itself  t-o  quick  or  easy  solutions.  To  re- 
solve the  problems  confronting  Vietnam 
will  require  lime,  patience,  endurance  of 
serious  human  and  economic  costs,  toler- 
ance of  discouragingly  slow  improve- 
ment. 

The  history  of  Asia  suggests  that  pro- 
tagonists who  cultivate  patience  may 
succeed,  but  that  those  who  lack  patience 
earn  false  victories.  Oversimplified 
solutions  can  easily  end  in  disaster  for 
the  people  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam.  We  must  patiently  explore  all 
avenues  which  show  promise  of  leading 
to  a  just  and  honorable  settlement,  and 
thus  demonstrate  through  our  actions 
and  our  words  that  our  search  for  lift- 
ing peace  is  genuine. 


CALIFORNIA  THE  BOUNTIFUL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  HosmerI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently I  receive  inquiries  about  my 
home  State  of  California  from  persons 
interested  in  visiting,  settling,  or  doling 
business  there.  Inquiries  are  also  re- 
ceived from  colleges  and  graduates  doing 
research  on  this  remarkable  area  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  world.  For  this  rea- 
son I  believe  a  somewhat  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  industrial  development  factors 
in  California  Is  warranted. 

As  the  Nation's  leading  State  in  popu- 
lation, personal  income,  and  consumer 
expendittu-es,  California  is  the  keystone 
of  the  13 -State  western  distribution 
area,  extending  eastward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  westward  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  trading  area.  The 
13  Western  States  alone  had  a  combined 
population  of  over  32  million  people  in 
mid- 1965;  according  to  recent  Census 
Bureau  projections,  this  total  is  expected 
to  increase  more  than  27  percent  to  over 
41  million  by  1975 — the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion has  a  14-percent  growth  projection. 
Purchasing  power  of  this  western  area, 
as  measured  by  personal  income,  was 
$95.5  billion  in  1965.  This  is  22  percent 
greater  than  personal  Income  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  in  1940. 

BtTTING    POWER 

California  citizens  earn  more  and 
spend  more  than  their  counterparts  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  Personal  Income 
for  Calif ornians  rose  to  $59. 5  billion  in 
1965,  a  gain  of  more  than  $3.2  billion 
over  the  previous  year.    California,  with 
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0.6  percent  of  the  US  population,  ac- 
counU  for  113  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  personal  income.  .showinK  steady 
Increase.*;  yearly  In  1965.  California's 
per  capita  pers<jnal  income  wsis  17  per- 
cent over  the  i.ational  average. 

RF:  Ml      SALES 

Caltforula  moved  ahead  of  New  York 
in  total  retail  sales  4  years  ago  to  become 
the  leading  retail  State  The  1965  vol- 
ume was  $29 '2  billion,  a  gain  of  about  5 
percent  over  1964.  Importance  of  the 
State  as  a  fast-growing  retail  market  is 
a  highly  sigruflcant  factor  for  alert  plan- 
ners of  mdu-strlal  location  The  Lcjs 
Angeles-Long  Beach  metropolitan  area 
ranks  second  Ir.  the  Nation  In  retail  sal'-:s. 
Ten  California  metropolitan  areas  rarik 
among  the  100  top  areas  in  the  count!"y 
In  retail  sales.  Citizens  of  the  State  a.-e 
known  as  pace  setters  in  trying  out  new 
products,  with  per  capita  retail  expendi- 
tures in  1965  about  8  percent  above  the 
national  average  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1970  retail  .sales  in  California  will  be 
well  above  $40  billion. 

\GBICVLn-RAl,    PSODUCnON 

Agriculture  pours  more  wealth  into 
California  each  year  than  ail  the  gold 
ever  mined  in  the  State.  For  years  Cali- 
fornia has  been  the  Nation's  leading 
farm  State  .Mthough  cattle,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  cotton  are.  in  that  order,  the 
State's  leading  farm  products  from  the 
standpoint  of  cash  farm  Income.  Callfci  - 
nla  nevertheless  accounts  for  more  than 
one-third  of  all  commercial  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  nuts  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Gross  ca.sh  farm  income  in  Cali- 
fornia is  approaching  $4  billion  annually. 

RAW     MATERIALji 

Mineral  production  In  California  In 
19«5  was  valued  at  $1.6  billion,  third 
highest  among  the  States.  Petroleum 
and  natural  gas  are  produced  In  large 
volume,  a^  well  as  the  indispensable  in- 
dustrial mineral.s — gypsum,  cement,  sand 
and  gravel,  clay,  and  the  fertilizer  com- 
ponents. Others  produced  in  quantity 
are  Iron  ores  matjne.sium  comp^junds, 
boron  mineraLs.  lime,  rare  earths,  and 
"8p«M»  £ige  '  minerals  More  than  700 
different  minerals  are  known  to  occur  In 
California — including  stjme  46  that  are 
not  known  to  occur  anywhere  else  m  the 
world. 

Orowlng  and  processing  of  timber  Is 
an  enormous  mdustrv-  in  California. 
The  State  is  now  the  leader  :n  number 
of  persons  employed  in  logkring  fnrestry. 
and  wood  products  manufacturing  and 
distribution.  A  major  reason  for  this 
strength  is  the  mcresise  In  the  numbur 
of  plants  making  and  converting  pulp. 
paper,  and  paperboard.  plus  a  tenfold 
Increase  In  the  volume  of  the  plywood 
industry  in  recent  years. 

MA.NUFACTtnilNO 

Value  added  by  manufacture  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1963  amounted  to  $17  2  billion. 
according  to  the  most  recent  census  of 
manufactures  This  total  valuation  w:is 
second  only  to  New  York  State  Cal;- 
fomla  showed  the  highest  dollar  value 
Increase  of  any  State  in  the  1958-^3 
Intercensus  period,  amounting  to  $5  1 
billion  or  a  growth  of  42  percent  Ey 
1965,  "value  added  '  had  increased  to  an 
estimated  $18  3  billion. 


The  State  has  a  wide  diversity  of 
manufacturing,  leading  all  others  in 
food  processing,  ordnance,  and  miscella- 
neous manufacturing.  California  Is  a 
roajor  producer  of  transportation  equip- 
ment— largely  aircraft  and  automo- 
biles— machinery,  fabricated  metal  prod- 
ucts, printing  and  publishing,  chemicals, 
prtmarj-  metals,  and  building  products. 

MANPOWES 

An  outstanding  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, supplemented  by  on-the-job  train- 
ing conducted  by  many  California  em- 
ployers, has  develop«'d  a  work  force 
highly  skilled  and  versatile  The  total 
labor  force  Is  approximately  7*2  million 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  products  of 
California's  superior  educational  system. 
According  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, there  were  172,800  scientists  and 
engineers  in  California  In  1963  This  ex- 
ceeded the  total  in  New  York  by  24  per- 
cent and  is  more  than  twice  the  number 
living  In  Pennsylvania,  the  third  State. 
In  breadth  of  skills,  training,  and  edu- 
cation. California's  human  resources 
provide  the  answer  to  challenging  man- 
power problems  of  this  decade,  and  have 
the  ability  to  produce  the  manifold  prod- 
ucts needed  by  a  growing  population. 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

California's  public  school  and  collegi- 
ate systems  are  the  largest  In  the  United 
SUtes.  The  1965  annual  survey  of  the 
School  and  Society  Journal  showed  that 
California  now  leads  the  Nation  In  the 
number  of  students  attending  classes  at 
accredited  colleges  and  universities.  Of 
the  30  largest  institutions  in  total  en- 
rollment in  the  Nation.  California  State 
colleges  rank  first  with  177.324  fuU-  and 
part-time  students.  The  University  of 
California  Is  third  with  134.789 — includ- 
ing extension  courses.  In  addition.  Cali- 
fornia pioneered  In  junior  college  educa- 
tion and  today  leads  all  States  by  a  wide 
margin,  with  a  fall  1965  enrollment  of 
460.119  in  Its  81  junior  colleges. 

California  is  also  the  first  State  in 
vocational  education,  with  451.792  stu- 
dents enrolled  during  the  1964-85  school 
year  in  programs  receiving  assistance 
from  Federal  vocational  education  acts 
alone.  In  addition,  a  large  though  un- 
determined number  of  persons  are  en- 
rolled in  various  special  programs. 

Abundant  technical  skill  for  industry 
Is  available  to  nourish  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  activities.  Emphasis  on  aero- 
space research  and  development  in  re- 
cent years  has  developed  a  large  pool  of 
highly  educated,  scientifically  oriented 
persons  In  the  California  work  force. 

POWEH,    WATXK,    AND    fTTK, 

The  efficiency  and  favorable  rale 
structures  of  California  utilities  is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that  generation  of 
electricity  by  industrial  establishments 
averages  less  than  100  million  kilowatt- 
hours  monthly,  a  volume  far  less  than 
that  in  most  other  leading  industrial 
States.  Obviously,  manufacturers  here 
find  It  more  advantageous  to  buy  power 
than  to  produce  It  themselves.  The 
State's  generating  and  distribution  sys- 
tem is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Nation, 
with  energy  rates  among  the  country's 
lowest — eui  Important  factor  for  industry 
seeking    new    location.     Industrial    and 


residential  needs  for  waterpower,  fuel 
oil.  natural  gas.  and  petroleum  are  amply 
met  In  Calllornla.  Natural  gas  is  dis- 
tributed in  all  urban  centers.  Liquid 
fuels  and  liquefied  petroleum  gases  are 
available  In  virtually  all  inhabited  area.5. 
Through  a  vast  water  storage  and  db- 
tnbutlon  system,  incorporating  some 
1.061  major  surface  reservoirs,  California 
assures  a  continuing  supply  of  water  to 
meet  the  probable  ultimate  requirements 
of  urban  and  industrial  centers  together 
with  irrigation  facilities  for  agriculture. 
Development  carried  out  imder  tlie 
State's  $2  billion  water  program — the 
world's  largest — Involves  reservoirs  and 
aqueducts  which  will  carry  water,  as 
needs  arise,  from  areas  with  excess  supp,y 
to  users  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

T»ANSI»OBTAnON 

A  highly  developed  complex  of  Inter- 
state and  Intrastate  transportation  facil- 
ities is  available  to  business.  Industry, 
and  agriculture  in  the  State.  California's 
7  class  I  railroads  and  the  31  smaller 
terminal  and  switching  lines  provide  all- 
weather  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  California  highway  program  and 
the  master  plan  enacted  by  the  State 
legislature  provide  a  superior  highway 
system  for  surface  transportation.  The 
program  authorizes  construction  of  a 
12.414  mile,  $10  billion  freeway  and  e.\- 
pressway  system  by  1980.  The  system 
will  connect  all  cities  of  5,000  or  more 
population  and  will  serve  every  major 
Industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
recreational  region  when  completed. 

California  leads  all  States  In  the  num- 
ber of  operating  trucks,  trailers,  and 
commercial  carriers  of  property.  In  the 
decade  ending  January  1,  1966.  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  operated  by  for-hire 
motor  carriers  in  California  increa.sed 
33  percent  to  a  total  of  179,064  vehicles— 
95,738  power  imits  and  83.326  trailers. 
The  volume  of  freight  handled  increased 
at  aji  even  faster  rate  because  of  larger 
average  trailer  capacity  and  shorter  de- 
llverj'  times.  The  immense  network  of 
highways  and  this  record  number  of  car- 
riers provide  1-day  and  overnight  deliv- 
ery to  all  points  throughout  California 
and  to  other  Western  States. 

PLANT    snr    I.VFORMATION 

Planning  for  industry  throughout  the 
State  is  widespread  and  far  reaching, 
with  master  plans  In  many  areas  pro- 
vldljig  for  the  most  effective  use  of  land 
for  commercial,  residential,  and  Indus- 
tilal  purposes.  An  extensive  list  of  some 
320  industrial  parks  in  California,  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Is  proof  of 
the  encouragement  and  Interest  given  to 
industry  by  developers.  The  Callfoniia 
State  Chamber  also  publishes  compara- 
tive data  on  communities  within  the 
State.  These  individual  community  re- 
ports provide  vital  information  on  avail- 
able .sites,  water  and  power  services,  and 
a  host  of  indispensable  facts  required  by 
the  plant  site  seeker. 

"Plant  Location  Services,"  a  slnele 
sheet,  two-page  summary  of  State  cham- 
ber publications  and  services  in  this  field, 
is  available  on  request  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  and   Research  De- 


partment, California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  415  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramen- 
•0  95814. 

Major  banks,  utilities,  and  railroads 
•jiroughout  the  State  maintain  depart- 
ments concerned  witli  indu.strial  develop- 
ment activities  and  many  publLsh  a  wide 
variety  of  Informative  statistical  and  eco- 
nomic data. 

FINANCIAL   RESOITRCES 

Banking  and  lending  institutions  in 
California  are  well  equipiHXl  to  finance 
new  plants  and  expansion  of  industry, 
as  well  as  to  handle  foreign  transactions. 
Statewide  banking  facilities,  developed  to 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Industrial  and  commercial  or- 
.anizatlons  to  have  access  to  extensive 
oanking  services  In  all  parts  of  the  State. 
:t  is  not  necessary  for  customers  to  be 
.lose  to  the  major  financial  centers  when 
■peclallzed  service  or  large  resources  are 
.-equlred. 

California  banks  In  the  Federal  Re- 
;erve  System  had  as.sets  of  nearly  $35.8 
Silllon  at  midyear  1965.  This  represents 
.ipproximately  93  percent  of  all  banking 
resources  in  the  State.  The  same  group 
..ad  deposits  of  almcst  $32  billion  and 
.jans  outstanding  of  over  $21'^  billion. 
Ln  addition,  the  largest  network  of  sav- 
.ngs  and  loan  associations  in  the  Nation 
provides  resources  for  many  types  of  con- 
tructlon  loans  and  mortgages. 

LnriNO    IN    CALirORNIA 

Within  its  158,693  square  miles.  Cali- 
fornia offers  a  diversity  of  topography, 
climate,  soils,  minerals,  plant  and  animal 
::fe  unmatched  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  Its  cities  and  towns  range  from 
casual  suburban  and  rural  villages  to 
cosmopolitan  business  centers  Forests, 
■now-capped  moimtalns.  ocean  beaches, 
.ind  Inland  lakes  and  streams  provide 
.i.-nple  opportimlty  for  outdoor  recrea- 
lon.  There  are  sports  for  the  active  and 
ne  pasvsive,  the  doer  and  the  observer. 
Art  galleries,  museums,  fine  orchestras, 
•ind  other  cultural  activities  abound,  cre- 
.itlng  a  stimulating  leisure-time  environ- 
:nent.  Nowhere  are  there  more  attrac- 
■ions  for  people  and  for  industry.  Call- 
:.imla  Is  a  land  of  great  achievements 
i:id still  greater  promise. 


POVERTY.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLUB. 
AND  NnSSISSIPPI  OR  "DON'T 
BOTHER  TO  APPLY— THE  MONEY'S 
ON  ITS  WAY' 

•Ml-  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
■0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
'EG  announced  discontinuance  of  the 
Headstart  program  with  the  Child  De- 
velopment Group  of  Mississippi— CD 
GM— after  expenditure  of  S7.1  million 
since  May  1965.  Now  a  new  group  has 
o^n  funded,  known  as  Mississippi  Action 
lor  Progress— MAP.  Coincldentally,  two 
directors  of  MAP  are  $1,000  members  of 
le  President's  Club:  Mr.  Leroy  Percy  of 


Greenville,    Miss.;     and    Mrs.     Charles 
Young  of  Meridian,  Miss. 

Through  a  maze  of  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges, it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
transfer  of  Headstart  responsibility  from 
CDGM  to  MAP.  It  Is  evident,  however, 
that  once  again  poverty  is  enmeshed  in 
politics,  and  that  OEO  has  jumped  in  to 
spend  money  without  thought  or  prepa- 
ration. 

MAP'S  Headstart  program  is  to  be  im- 
plemented in  part,  apparently,  through  a 
$1.2-million  grant  to  Rust  College  in 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  college  is 
W.  Astor  Kirk,  who  just  happens  also  to 
be  the  deputy  director  of  the  southwest 
regional  office  of  OEO. 

The  same  day  the  grant  to  Rust  Col- 
lege was  announced,  October  12,  the  col- 
lege's president,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Smith,  re- 
marked that  he  "hoped  to  complete  by 
today  an  application  explaining  how  the 
money  he  has  been  given  will  be  spent  " 
Obviously,  Rust  College  was  awarded  this 
grant  without  even  having  signed  an  ap- 
plication for  it.  Indications  are  that  the 
MAP  Headstart  program  will  cost  more 
than  $600  per  enrollee  above  the  maxi- 
mum figures  indicated  by  OEO. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  OEO  has  done  it  again.  The 
fimding  of  MAP  and  Rust  College  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  improper — precipi- 
tated by  panic  and  overhaste.  The  entire 
grant  to  MAP  is  enshrouded  in  doubt 
about  both  its  ability  to  perform  and  the 
use  of  pohtical  Influence  through  the 
President's  Club. 

An  effective  program  for  Headstart  is 
imperative  in  Mississippi,  but  Congress 
should  investigate  this  entire  matter  im- 
mediately. Until  OEO  removes  politics 
from  the  war  on  poverty,  we  can  expect 
more  confusion  and  inefficiency  and  less 
help  for  the  poor. 


REPORT  ON  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Qdillen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  his  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
making  a  report  on  the  89th  Congress, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  make  it  available  to 
the  readers  of  the  Record.  This  report 
will  be  mailed  to  the  families  in  my  dis- 
trict on  a  postal  patron  basis. 

Dear  Friends:  As  your  Representative  in 
Washington,  I  am  sending  you  this  report  to 
summarize  the  decisions  and  activities  In 
which  I  have  been  Involved  during  the  pa^t 
two  years  In  both  Sessions  of  the  88th 
Congrese. 

This  Congress,  commencing  in  January. 
1965.  will  go  down  In  history  as  the  "Si>ending 
89th."  Against  my  objections.  It  hae  thrown 
public  money  around  In  totally  irresponsible 
ways,  put  the  spurs  to  Inflation,  and  set  up 
unworkable  programs.  In  reality,  it  has  been 
little  more  than  a  long  shadow  cast  by  the 
White  House. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam, 
coupled  with  the  uncontrolled  spending  of 
the  Johnson  Administration's  domestic  pro- 
grams,  have  led  us  into  rampant  inflation 


and  an  ever-tightening  money  situation. 
The  Interest  rates  are  now  at  the  highest 
level  In  more  than  40  years,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  detail  for  the  housewives  Just  how 
high  the  price  of  food  has  risen  In  recent 
months. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  facing  this 
Nation  at  this  time  Is  the  flagrant  violation 
of  law  and  order  throughout  the  land.  The 
spirit  of  respect  and  faith  in  the  law  that  is 
the  basis  of  our  system  has  been  tlirown 
aside  in  emotional,  selfish  outbreaks. 

We  must  not  tolerate  those  who  would 
burn  their  draft  cards,  desecrate  our  flag, 
and  imlawfully  demonstrate  against  our 
Country  and  our  fighting  men  In  Viet  Nam. 
I  have  never  said  that  we  should  be  in  Viet 
Nam.  but  we  are  there,  and  our  men  are 
dying.  We  must  back  our  fighting  forces  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  legislation  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary fimds  for  our  servicemen  and  for  the 
war  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion as  quickly  as  possible.  We  need  to 
bring  our  boys  back  home. 

Truly,  i)oth  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  a 
government  in  crisis.  In  the  four  years  that 
I  have  been  In  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  past  two  years,  I  have  seen 
the  Executive  Branch  grasp  an  all-powerful 
position.  This  Is  the  shocking  and  terrible 
situation  in  which  we  find  otu^elves  today. 
It  has  happened  so  swiftly  that  It  is  hard  to 
believe:  but  nevertheless,  the  facts  speak 
loudly. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  tried 
with  me  to  sustain  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  who  have  accepted  with  me  the 
responsibility  to  spend  our  taxpayers'  money 
wisely  and  well,  have  been  brushed  aside  by 
a  steamroUer  majority  that  has  been  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  spending  record,  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  succeeded.  This  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  more  today  than  at  any 
time  In  our  history— Including  the  costly 
days  of  World  War  11. 

Ks  your  Congressman.  I  could  not.  and  did 
not.  lend  my  support  to  the  Great  Society 
programs,  which  provided  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  unproven,  power-grabbing  ventures. 
I  have  concentrated  my  efforts  on  those 
worthwhile  programs  that  I  felt  could  be 
maintained  within  a  balanced  budget. 

On  the  following  pages.  I  will  discuss  many 
of  the  areas  In  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  about  legislation  that  would  be  of  help 
to  you  and  to  our  Nation.  Space  will  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  all  the  activities  of 
the  C-ongress.  and  I  must  by  necessity  high- 
light only  a  few. 

HOUSE    RULES    COMMITTEE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
was  honored  to  be  appointed  a  Member  of 
the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee,  which 
establishes  the  rules  of  procedure  under 
which  the  bills  are  brought  to  the  floor  for 
debate.  As  a  Member  of  this  Committee,  I 
have  been  studying  a  wide  range  of  bills 
that  affect  every  area  of  our  society. 

Now  that  I  have  been  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee about  two  years,  it  Is  my  privilege  to 
handle  on  the  floor  of  the  House  many  of 
the  bills  during  the  debate  on  the  rule.  My 
speeches,  as  well  as  those  of  my  colleagues, 
are  always  reprinted  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  the  fourth  rank- 
ing Republican  Member  of  the  RiUes  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  real  sorry  that  fnese  Committee 
meetings  and  the  debates  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  prevented  me  from  rtsiting  with 
some  of  you  who  were  so  kind  as  to  stop 
by  my  office  during  your  stay  In  Washington. 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very 
grateful  that  you  took  the  time  to  come  by 
and  say  "hello." 

VETERANS 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  done 
much  to  assist  our  veterans.     Early  in  1966, 
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the  Cold   War  OI  BUI.  to  which   I  gave  my  Another  step  that  I  took  in  thla  line  wu  to  I  have  lent  my  support  In  every  way  pot- 

full  support,  became  a  law.     Approximately  arrange    with    the   Social   Security   AdmlnLs-  slble  to  those  industries  that  deelre  to  begin 

10.720   veterans  in   the  First  District  are  re-  traUon    to    have    branch    ofllces    opened    In  plants   In    the   First    District,   as   well   as  to 

celvlng  or  are  potentially  eligible  for  benefits  OreenvUle.    Klngsport.    and    Morrlstown,    so  those  that  are  already  there  and  starting  to 

under    the     provisions    of    thla    legislation,  that   better  service  would  be  had  by  all  In  expand,  because  I  feel  that  thla  Is  and  wi;i 

which  Is  generally  patterned  after  the  hli^hly  the  First  District  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  our  people.  I  warn 

8uccea«ful  GI  BllU  of  World  War  II  and  the  ^^^  rARuna  to  see  u«  continue  to  grow  and  thus  provide 

Korean  Conflict  .  „.           .^  better  facllltlea  of  all  kinds  for  our  cltlzenii 

The  measure  went   Into  effect  on  June  I.  A  sad  commentary  on  these  past  34  months  ^,  ^^^  making  great  strides   and  I  am  cod 

19«6,  and  1'   provides  for  educaUonal  bene-  |f  "le  story  of  our  farmers.    It  haa  certainly  (^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ur  pace  will  quicken  In  the  next 

flu.  as  wei:  as  guaranteed  and  direct  loanj.  to  become  more  and  more  evident  that  In  the  ^^^  _g^„ 

those    veterans    who    have    been    on    active  Inflationary  trend  of  our  economy,  the  farm-  To  sour  lob  training  bv  the  Amerif^n  f,. 

duty  more   than    1.0  cl..ys  a.'ter  January  31.  -    -•    taking    the    hardest    >^noc^    of    all.  J:^^!^  i;tuTlZr<^ucLTtZL'^ 

19M.     Thoee  who  were  discharged  with  less  Thla  ^^  been   true  ever  since   the   Federal  aiona  with  manv  of  mv  colleagues    th.  H,r 

than    18-3   days  service   becauv,  of  a  service-  Government  Jumped  mto  farm  control,  and  ^.^^^ll.'e^trnt' Act^hTcrw'ou  Id  ^low" 

connected  auubtUty  are  also  eligible  It  Is  deplorable  that  the  Adm  nlstratlon  will  ^^.^^           ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^  employers  fo 

in  March.  1966.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  In-  "^^  '>*8l"  to  take  step,  to  help  the  farmers,  certain   expenses   Incurred  In  training  thej 

crease  the  rate  of  pension  payable  to  ceru»ln  ff^^;^J^  ^'"^'J^^t  'I'  Administration  slaps  employees  In  new  Job  skUls.     I  felt  thU  Act 

veterans     their    widows,   and   other  depend-  the  farmers  with  the  back  of  Its  hand  every  ^^^y^\^  ^  ^^^^^^^    ^j,,        ,„,  ^„,  ^^^  *=; 

ents      -me  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  chance  it  geu,  ^^  ^j^^  First  District,  but  all  over  the 

held   hearings  on   this  measure  In  July,   and  I    have   attempted    to    fight   and    halt    the  uS   as  well     The  bill  had  wide  support  both 

in  September  the  House  passed  by  the  over-  abuses  to  which  our  farmers  have  been  and  i^  j^e  House  and  Senate  before  thVpoUcies 

whelming  margin  of  315-2  the  Veterans'  Pen-  are  being  subjected      Their  problems  should  ^t  the  Administration  led  to  the  tight  money 

alon  Act  of   1966.  which  Included  one  phase  be   at   the   lop — not   at   the   bottom— of   the  situation  In  which  we  are  today 

of  my  bill — that  which  made  it  possible  for  Congressional  agenda. 

veterans  who  have  reached  the  age  of  85  to  In  the  spring  of  this  year.  I  was  very  upset  income  tax  reduction  bh-l 
be  considered  totally  disabled  for  penalon  by  the  treatment  our  burley  tobacco  farmers  Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Congress,  I  have 
purposes  However,  the  1966  Act  does  not  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tried  to  see  that  our  people  are  given  the 
Include  an  increase  In  tjeneflts  for  veterans  when  the  acreage- poundage  referendum  was  opportunity  to  keep  their  money,  while  the 
who  are  under  the  old  Part  III  Law,  which  ordered  As  I  stated  In  the  CoNcacsstoNAi.  aid  to  foreign  countries  is  reduced  or  stopped 
my  bill  endeavored  to  do.  Much  more  legls-  Rccoao  completely.  Early  In  the  First  Session  of 
latlon  IS  needed  In  this  area  of  veterans'  pen-  -i  ^o  not  feel  that  any  cut  (in  allotments)  ^^^  Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  Increase 
sions.  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  see  more  13  justified,  and  the  Department  of  Agrlcul-  income  tax  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  de- 
enacted  soon  ture  should  leave  the  allotments  as  they  are  pendents  from  »600  to  » 1,200.     Over  elghiy- 

I  have  also  pushed  for  legislation  to  cor-  ..j  ^^  hopeful  that    In  the  future    we  can  ^*^'*«    P*"^    <=""*■    °^    y°"    ^'^o    answered  my 

r«ct  inequities  brought  about  by  the  Social  prevent  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Questionnaire  in  the  spring  of  1965  favored 

Security    Amendments    of    1965     which    re-  blackmailing  om  tobacco  growers  by  suppos-  ^"""^  »  ^*«  reduction. 

suited  in  some  veterans  rece  vln«  d^aglng  ^,          ,       \^^^  ^  ^^^J  ^^^  ,„  ^ctuauTy.  I  Relieve,  as  you  do.  that  such  an  increase 

l"v,?H  T       ,    L''     h"?'    pensions      The    bill.  ^^             ^^^^   ^   ^^^   ^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  ,„   tax   exemptions   would   be  an   honest-lo- 

whlch  I  iMtrcxluced  along  with  several  of  my  nothing  but  harm  them  •  goodness    tax   reduction   for   all    the   people, 

colleag^;e8.    would   restore   thla   Iom   of   vet-  *  which  would  throw  billions  of  dollars  into 

erans'  benefits  tva  q^^  economy.     I  am  stUl  hopeful  of  getting 

It  is  an   honor  to  h*ve  the  fine  Veterans  in  Jixne  of  thla  year.  I  strongly  supported  action  on  my  bill,  particularly  If  the  war  In 

Administration  facility  in  the  First  District,  the  leglalatlon  to  Increase  the  bond  authority  Viet  Nam  can  be  ended  and  some  of  the  Great 

located   at   MounUln   Home,  and   I   want  to  of   TVA   from   •750,000.000   to   11.760.000.006  Society  programs  can  be  curbed,  and  I  will 

see  It  expanded  so  that  It  can  continue  to  give  Urging  the  passage  of  thU  bill.  I  sUted  In  Introduce  this  legislation  again  next  year, 

the  exce;.ent  service  It  Is  giving  to  our  vet-  the  Conobkssio.nal  RecoBD  ^„,.„   .,n 

"The  demands  for  additional  electric  power  „,^ 

I    fou^nt    the    Administration's    proposed  ,„  t^e  area  served  by  TVA  continue  to  grow.  ,   ^^^  8°°**  i!?;^/*"T'  '"^''^.^  my  Income 

closing  ,.'  veterans'  hoaplUU  throughout  the  ^nd  this  continual  growth  Is  of  utmost  Im-  ^*  reduction  bill.  Is  delayed,  the  truth  of  our 

Country    as  I  have  flrst-hand  knowledge  of  j^^rtance  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  territory  ^°L"8"  *"*  ProK^am.  as  seen  In  the  following 

how   muo.^i    these   hospitals   are   needed   and  ^^  ^.^j^j  ^^^  neglect  Its  responsibilities  ^'"*'  be^om^  ^H  ^^e  more  shocking.    These 

how  much  they  assist  our  veterans  in  recelv-  .^  ^j,,  ^^^^   j^^^   ^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^,,„  "T*'*""^'  *7  extremely  dismaying  when  we 

ng  topnotch   medical  care^     I  appeared   be-  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  municipalities  and  coopera-  think  of  the  treatment  that  we  have  received 

ore  the  House   Veterans  Affairs  Committee  j,,^   ^,^^    invested    lalrge   sums   in   electric  from  our  allies  In  recent  years.    I  believe  that 

in   March,    1965,    requesting    that    these    VA  distribution  facilities  on  the  strength  of  their  "•  *»  o^^»°"«  ^^"^  "^"'J'y  "'"  "«'  ''"y  f^'""^' 

hoapltals   remain   open      As  I  stated   before  contracts   with   TVA   and   on   the   assurance  »"d   that   we  are   really   throw  ng  away  the 

•T  JT"^       H     ,  ,y.     V.  ,     ,u,     .             r..  that  TVA  will  continue  to  supply  the  power  h^d-earned  dol  ars  of  our  citizens  by  con- 

tH.t      r.r?i^            J'   A  faculty  in  my  Dts-  ^^^^^  ^j,^,^  customers  require         .  ^'""'°8  ^  P"»y     '^^^  "'^<=1«     ^  ">*  ""f'^l 

trlct    and    the    wonderful    work    It    does    for  ..     „>,„,..k«o^-^i„  .,,,.rL^  -rv*    «.,h   fov-  Ih  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  In  the 

veterans            The  closing   (of  VA  hospluis)  I  wholeheartedly  support  TVA    and  take  congress.  I  have  opposed  foreign  aid   and  I 

■rill  rtn  IT  l»^>/^H    hut-  It  «rtn  M^  o  i«»  «#  >, o ,„,  gTeal  prldc    n    t  as  an  example  of  how  our  ^""»«««>.  *""•''  utJt~<>ou  juicirh  niu.  auu 

win  do  m  good    but  It  will  do  a  lot  of  harm  S,^.,.*;    n^„.^„_.„,    ^^h    r,,iuot«  «„f*..r,ri.«  have  no  Intention  of  changing  my  mind. 

If    the    Administration    intends    to    double-  ''•^•f*!   Government   and   private  enterprise  "■     »      ' 

talk    by    hurting    veterans    while    preaching  cooP«-ate  for  the  betterment  of  our  people."  where  u.s.  aid  has  cone 

heaven    on    earth    as    lu    legislative    goal,    I.  I  was  extremely  pleased  when  this  measure  Here  Is  how  $115  billion  In  foreign  aid  has 

for  one    intend   t..   be  heard   objecting   "         '  overwhelmingly  passed   the  House  and  Sen-  been  distributed  since  1945; 

On  July  4,    1966    I  received  the  Tennessee  ate  and  was  signed  Into  law  iFlgures  in  mlUlonsl 

Commander's  .\ward  from  the  outgoing  State  ^    *™    working   closely   with    TVA   on   the  '     " 

Commander   of   the   American   Legion,    OlUe  "'^x^  control  needs  of  the  First  District,     In      Afghanistan *>w 

T  FHth    :n  a  special  ceremony  at  Hammond  Sevier  County  alone,  •2.600,000   has  already      ^^.^'J'*   .L 

Poet    No     3    In    Klngsport      It    la    always    a  been    appropriated    by    the    Congress    for    a      Algeria 10 

great  pieusure  f  >r  me  to  assist  our  veterans.  Hood  control  project  there,  and  work  is  pro-      Argentina '^^ 

and  I  was  extremely  honored  to  be  given  this  gresslng  rapidly.     Other  flood  control  proj-      Australia  .._ 1  ' 

award    in    recognition   of   my   service   to   the  ects  In  my  District  have  been  approved,  and     Austria ..- . 

veterans  of  the  First  District  and  the  State  many  more  are  In  the  planning  stage,  includ-      Belgium-Luxembourg i»»» 

of  Tenne.isee  Ing  a  plan  for  Oatllnburg.                                       Berlin   (West) i« 

90CUL  sEctTRiTY   INCREASE  ^  ^  «*'<*   ^^  September  21,    1966,  on   the      BoUvla — 

,.              ,,         „       .w      ,..           ^  ^.     ^.   ^  floo''   of   the   House,    during   the   debate   on      »™«" •*°'' 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  elder  and  d^abled  ^V^    appropriation,    for    fiscal    year    1967:      Burma U* 

citizens  !n  the  F-.r,     District      I  Introduced,  .-t^,^  ^^  ^^  ,^f^^^  ^^  „  the  heartbeat      Burundi    J 

fSf«       w.T,      K."v,    "  ''"  »'^«1  "^'°  1*''  1«  of  the  valley,  and  I  agree  "                                      Cambodia  (since  1966) 35 

1966,  a  bill  which  provided  a  seven  per  cent                                                                                               Cameroon 25 

Increase   in   S.>clal    Security   benefits      I  felt  inddstiiai,  obowth                              Canada    3^ 

that  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  demanded  Our  Industrial  growth   has  been  remark-      Central  African  Republic 3 

that  we  aid  those  who  receive  Social  Security  able      During  the  pa«t  two  years,   the  First      Ceylon 91 

benefits  at  that  time  District  has   had   a  great  Influx  of  new   In-      Chad    * 

With  the  cost  of  living  continuing  to  In-  dustry,  providing  more   Job*  for  our  people      Chile   1.130 

creMe  at  a  rapid  rate   I  feel  that  an  Increase  and  raising  the  economic  level  of  the  entire     China  (Taiwan) **^ 

In   Social    Security   benefits    Is    In   order   for  region  and  State.     In  1965.  Tennessee's  eco-      Colombia  --- "^^ 

all    by    cutting   out    altogether   or    reducing  nomlc  growth  was  above  the  national  aver-      Congo    (Brazzaville') ^ 

appreciably  our   foreign  aid  give-away  pro-  age.  and  much  of  this  development  was  In      Congo    (L*opoldvllle) 315 

gram  the  First  District                                                          Ooata  Rica 13" 
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(Figures  In  millions) 


Cuba   

Cvprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dihomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republlc- 

gcuador    

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia   

Pinlsnd 

France 

Gabon  

Germany    (East) 

(jennany   (West) 

tlhana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guiana  (British) 

Guinea    

Haiti    

Honduras   

Honduras    (British). 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary  

Iceland   

India  - 

Indochina  (to  1955). 

Iran 

Iraq   

Ireland    

lu-ael 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan    

Jordan 

Kenya  

Laos  (since  1956) 

Lebanon   

Liberia    -. 

Ubya  - 

Malagasy 

Malaysia  

Ifall  

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Morocco    

Xepal  

Netherlanda 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway   

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines    

Piland    

Portugal 

Rhodesla-Nyasaland   . 

Rwanda    

Ryukyus  

SaurU  Arabia "I 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia    

South  Africa  ."III" 

Spain 

Sudan 

Surinam 

Sweden  ..V.VJi 

Syria  

Tanzania  " 

Thailand 

Togo   '.""" 

Trtnldad-Tobago 
Tunisia  . 
Turkey 


tJ.35Ji 

^nlted  Arab  Republi 
United  Kingdom 
£S.  trust  territory.. 

Upper  Volte .. 

Uruguay  " 

Venezuela 

Vietnam  (since  1955) 

cxn 


c  (Egypt).. 


62 

19 

193 

9 

$983 

206 

248 

97 

245 

134 

9.429 

4 

1 

4,995 

165 

3.744 

204 

17 

75 

103 

74 

4 

41 

32 

77 

5,917 

1,535 

1.580 

113 

147 

1.098 

6,  190 

26 

39 

3.977 

509 

35 

420 

89 

236 

231 

8 

36 

17 

3 

1.  122 

513 

86 

2.522 

22 

111 

8 

160 

1,240 

2.979 

156 

91 

627 

1.889 

661 

515 

41 

1 

818 

139 

19 

27 

48 

154 

1,931 

89 

5 

109 

83 

44 

433 

10 

43 

472 

4,786 

18 

186 

186 

8,714 

107 

6 

122 

445 

2,387 
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[  Figures  In  millions  ] 

Yemen    40 

Yugoslavia   2.688 

Zambia   1 

Total. 104.  220 

Additional  fluids  for  general  aid  undlfier- 
entlated  by  country  or  region  total  over  $11 
billion  bringing  grand  total  to  over  $115  bil- 
lion as  of  June  30,  1965. 

MIUTAST   DKAIT 

In  military  affairs,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  one  crisis  after  another  because 
of  the  way  In  which  this  Administration  Is 
handling  the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam.  I  can 
list  In  total  the  Administration's  failures, 
but  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  situation 
that  has  ben  of  gravest  concern  to  me. 

Because  of  the  expanded  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
our  national  draft  laws  have  come  under 
fire  from  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
from   citizens   throughout  the   country. 

A  special  House  Committee  has  been  set 
up  to  Investigate  the  draft  and  to  offer  rec- 
ommendations for  correcting  the  inequities 
of  the  present  system.  The  Committee 
should  be  making  its  report  early  next  year, 
and  I  am  sure  that  by  using  their  suggestions 
as  a  basis,  the  Congress  will  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  whole  situation. 

DESECEATION    OF    THE    FLAG 

Relative  to  the  grave  crisis  in  crime  in 
our  Nation,  which  I  discussed  earlier  In  this 
report,  and  In  regard  to  the  demonstrations 
directed  against  our  troops  In  Viet  Nam,  is 
the  treatment  that  our  flag  has  received  in 
these  riots  and  demonstrations. 

Recently,  I  Joined  30  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  Introducing  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  desecration  of  our  flag.  I  have 
received  encouragement  and  support  for  this 
legislation  from  all  over  the  District  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

My  mall  has  shown  that  you,  as  I  am,  are 
revolted  and  distressed  over  the  mistreat- 
ment that  our  flag  has  received  In  these 
demonstrations  and  riots  that  have  burst 
forth  in  every  corner  of  our  country  in  re- 
cent months. 

MSTCALT 

One  of  the  activities  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged during  the  past  two  years  was  to 
assist  Mr.  Witford  Metcalf  of  Del  Rio  in 
Cocke  County  to  win  his  "war"  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  story  that  un- 
folded received  national  and  International 
recognition  by  being  published  in  a  regional 
edition  of  Life  magazine  and  in  Reader's 
Digest. 

When  Mr.  Metcalf  came  to  me,  the  U.S, 
Justice  Department  was  threatening  to  sue 
him  for  some  timber  which  they  claimed 
he  had  cut  down  on  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment property.  Maintaining  that  the  land 
on  which  he  had  cut  the  timber  belonged  to 
him,  Mr.  Metcalf  asked  me  to  help  him  get 
through  the  Federal  red  tape  and  see  that 
the  $1,717.52  suit  against  him  was  dropped 
and  to  see  that  his  land  was  returned  to  hjm. 

I  told  the  Metcalf  story  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  the  entire  proceedings,  plus 
documentation,  were  published  In  the  Con- 
gressional Rerord. 

Our  efforts  were  successful,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment realized,  after  resurveying  the  land, 
that  it  did  Indeed  belong  to  Ivlr.  Met^^alf. 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  recognition 
given  to  the  Metcalf  Story,  thousands  of  let- 
ters received  by  me  stressed  that  the  han- 
dling of  the  case  was  "In  the  best  tradition 
of  true  representation  of  a  District  by  a 
Congressman  who  Is  interested  in  seeing  that 
his  constituents  are  treated  fairly  by  the 
Government." 

JIMMT     QtriLLEN     DAY 

A  high  personal  honor  which  I  received 
during  this  Congress  was  the  occasion  of 
"Jimmy   Qtjillkn  Day"  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  on  February  3,  1965.  when  I  was 
singled  out  for  congratulations  because  of 
my  71.8  per  cent  winning  margin  in  the  1964 
election.  Congressman  Gerald  Ford,  the  Re- 
publican leader  In  the  House,  commented  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

"As  House  Minority  Leader.  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  pride  in  the  fine  record 
compiled  by  a  fellow  Republican  Member  of 
Congress,  and  congratulate  the  fine  people 
of  his  District  for  their  wise  Judgment  In 
continuing  Jimmt  Qctllens  ser^'lce  to  the 
Nation  and  his  District." 

Other  Congressmen  also  spoke  and  in- 
cluded their  praise  in  the  Record. 

I  also  was  privileged  to  sen-e  as  Assistant 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  from  May  24 
to  May  29,  1965.  These  honors  that  I  have 
received  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  owe  to 
you.  Your  confidence  and  trust  in  me  have 
made  them  possible. 

OPEN  doors 

Between  June  and  September  of  1966 as 

I  did  In  1963—1  held  Open  Doors  in  each 
County  of  the  First  District.  The  ttimouts 
at  these  meetings  were  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. 

To  provide  an  Open  Door  throughout  the 
year.  I  have  Congressional  District  Offices  In 
Klngsport  and  Morrlstown,  which  are  open 
every  week  day  and  every  Saturdav  untU 
noon.  In  Klngsport,  my  office  is  In  Room  B-8 
of  the  Post  Office  Building:  in  Morrlstown 
it  Is  in  Room  208  of  the  Old  Post  Office  Build- 
ing. With  these  District  offices  and  my 
Washington  office,  my  door  remains  always 
open  to  help  you. 

It  has  been  helpful  to  me  to  discuss  the 
current  issues  with  you  on  my  trips  back  to 
the  District,  and  it  Ls  my  pleasure  to  assist 
you  with  your  problems.  Your  ideas  and 
suggestions  are  very  important  to  me  as  I 
want  to  do  everything  that  I  can  in  your  best 
Interest. 

questionnaire 

I  also  appreciate  your  wonderful  response 
to  my  questionnaire,  which  I  sent  out  In  the 
spring  of  1965.  The  response  of  28  983  re- 
turns—28  per  cent— was  far  above  the  na- 
tional average  of  15  per  cent  and  was  ap- 
proximately a  12  per  cent  Increase  over  mv 
1963  questionnaire. 

This  expression  of  your  views  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  me  In  considering  the  im- 
portant legislation  before  the  Congress. 
birthdat  party 

I  took  time  out  from  a  busy  legislative 
schedule  for  a  birthday  party  given  to  me  by 
my  staff.  My  wife,  Cecile,  Joined  us  and 
helped  blow  out  the  candles. 

IN  conclusion 

In  the  short  space  available  on  these  pages. 
I  have  tried  to  let  you  know  a  few  of  the 
things  that  I  have  been  doing  during  the 
89th  Congress.  As  I  mentioned  In  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  impossible  to  recount  all  of  the 
activities,  but  I  feel  that  this  report  gives  you 
a  broad  view  of  the  Congressional  picture. 

The  Federal  Government  today  has  become 
so  complex  and  diverse  In  Its  operations  that 
it  is  oftentimes  difficult  for  our  people  to 
receive  that  which  they  are  due.  I  have  tried 
during  these  past  two  years  to  see  that  the 
overpowering  Federal  bureaucracy  does  not 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  our  people. 

I  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  broad  powers  to  the  Pedenil  Govern- 
ment, but  which  also  leaves  with  the  people 
and  the  States  a  wide  range  of  responsibility 
in  the  governing  of  their  affairs. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  many  thanks  for  the  wonderful  help 
which  you  have  given  me  as  your  Congress- 
man, and  I  pledge  my  continued  efforts  to 
represent  all  of  the  people.  I  wUl  greatly 
appreciate  any  comments  you  may  wish  to 
pass  on  to  me  In  regard  to  your  feelings  on 
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tbeM  iud  other  important  measurea   that     those  honored  with  positions  and  pajd         And  what  we  will  have  Is  exactly  what 

oocne  t>ef  )re  the  C   :.gre68  •__  tholr  cfrnrts  hv  fhp  Pprfpral  rvivpm-       wp  n.slt  fnr. 


CONGRESSWOMAN       DWYER      RE-     ently  failed  to  give  us  the  kind  of  candid     this  new  law  Is  a  richly  deserved  recog- 


rvTM-JTX:;      TV^      TTJIT'      OTPr^TDT   TI*      i^TTt      T-TlTTTi 


the  First  DUtrlct. 


Oosta  Rica. 
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tbeee    djid    oOier    Important   m«a«urea    tbAt 
ooiua  before  the  Confess 
Sincerely, 


WAR  ON  CRIME 


Mr  HAIi  Mr-  S;x>.^.k-r  I  ask  uran- 
Imous  cov.Mint  thai  ::.c  (it'i.-leman  from 
VLrKt:..U  Mr  Porr]  may  extend  Ms  re- 
mark..s  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcohd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec-ion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f-om 
Mlssou.".  ' 

Thtre  a  as  no  objection. 

Mr  P'  >FF  Mr  Speaker,  I  commend 
and  ct  i.^.itulate  President  Johnson  for 
addressing  himself  to  the  national  c;-lsis 
In  crime  in  the  speech  he  delivered 
Saturday  night  to  the  Conference  of 
State  Committees  on  Criminal  Admiils- 
tration. 

The  fact  that  the  President  In  onu  of 
his  busiest  hours  preceding  his  dtniar- 
ture  for  Manila  would  take  the  tim ;  to 
underscore  this  subject  Is  a  dramitlc 
acknowledgement  that  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  if  not  the  greatest  piob- 
lem  on  the  domestic  scene. 

In  an  Associafed  Press  dispatch.,  I 
found  '.he  following: 

iix  Jolmson  said  he  al«o  exp>ecta  Con^reM 
to  ixunplete  ^tlon  on  *  bill  setting  up  «  13- 
oiember  national  commission  on  revisions  oi 
criminal  laws.  The  commission  would  also 
seek  ways  "to  ciose  gape  that  permit  g^Ulty 
persons  to  escape  ponlshment,"  the  President 
said. 

The  President  has  reference  to  ILR. 
15766  which  I  Introduced  on  June  16. 
1966.  and  which  passed  the  Housi;  on 
September  6,  1966. 

I  Join  the  President  In  the  hope  vhat 
Congress  will  be  able  to  complete  action 
on  this  bill  at  this  session  in  order  Ihat 
the  new  commission  may  begin  its  work 
early  next  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
commission  can  make  a  most  salutary 
contribution  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  on  crime. 


TO  PREVENT  P.AYMfNT  nF  FED- 
ET'.XL  FUNDS  TD  is: 'y.".:  ■'''ALS 
WHO  INCITE  RIOTS  <_■;:  ' J THER 
CI\TL  DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhili,]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides protection  for  those  who  seek  re- 
dress for  wrongs,  alleged  or  real,  by 
peaceable  assembly  and  by  petition 

It  does  not  allow,  however,  an  assault 
on  almo-st  -^very  segment  of  our  society, 
or  im.Tiur.ity  from  such  actions,  which 
are  designed  to  force  direct  action  out- 
side 'h.e  law  And  certainly  It  does  not 
provide  for  leadership  of  such  actions  by 


those  honored  with  positions  and  pajd 
for  their  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion clearly  states  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing .  .  .  the  rights  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

It  does  not  grant  a  license  for  destruc- 
tion. 

It  does  not  legalize  the  ransacking  of 
homes  or   business  establishments. 

It  does  not  authorize  street  warfare  by 
any  group  of  citizens,  minority  or  other- 
wise. Nor  does  it  authorize  civil  serv- 
ants to  use  their  time,  public  facilities, 
and  Federal  funds  to  encourage  anyone 
to  do  so. 

It  Is  incredible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
America  we  would  have  to  remind  any  of 
our  citizens  that  lawlessness  is  criminal 
disobedience,  despite  any  and  all  efforts 
to  stuff  It  imder  an  umbrella  of  civil 
rights.  And,  as  such  It  is  punishable 
and  has  been,  by  every  decent  society 
that  has  survived  since  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Carta. 

Yet,  we  have  appeased  and  even  re- 
warded leaders  who  incite  riots 

We  have  allowed  criminals  and  rioters 
to  trespass  on  public  and  private  prop- 
erty and  U)  deny  peaceable  citizens  use 
of  that  property 

Our  flags  are  desecrated — defiance  of 
military  duty  is  applauded— rabble 
rousers.  criminals,  and  Communists  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  Its  committee  rooms  for  vicious  dem- 
onstrations. 

We  have  allowed  the  Innocent  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  suffer  indecencies, 
danger,  and  death — not  because  they  are 
Intolerant,  but  because  of  their  patience 
and  tolerance. 

A  disorderly  society,  wracked  by  dis- 
regard for  Its  laws  and  disrespect  for 
those  assigned  to  enforce  it,  cannot  sur- 
vive. None  ever  has  in  the  history  of 
chlllzed  man. 

Discriminations  against  our  fellow 
man  are  redressable  in  the  courts  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  been  lavish  in  recent 
years  in  providing,  Uirough  Judicial  and 
legislative  efforts,  legal  and  policy  de- 
cisions to  enforce  and  encourage  swift 
redress  when  wrongs  are  detected. 

But  when  a  government,  large  or  small, 
denies  permission  of  Its  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officials  to  enforce  the  law,  then 
law  enforcement  becomes  meaningless, 
and  lawlessness  a  way  of  life. 

This  Is  precisely  the  jjosltion  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  and  even  more 
alarming,  we  find  Oovemment-pald  em- 
ployees at  the  forefront  of  such  activities 
in  many  cases. 

Either  we  confine  mass  protests  within 
the  framework  of  legality  or  we  abandon 
control  of  government. 

Either  we  have  public  order  In  this 
county  or  we  abdicate  our  right  to  pro- 
tection under  any  law.  anywhere,  any- 
time. 

We  can  have  equal  protection,  or  no 
protection. 

We  can  have  due  process  In  righting 
our  wrongs,  or  no  process. 


And  what  we  will  have  is  exactly  what 
we  ask  for. 

Policemen  come  to  me;  their  wives 
come  to  me ;  their  officials  come  to  me-^ 
all  with  the  same  discouraging  recital  c! 
public  indifference  to  their  plight. 

Many  are  denied  the  right  to  defend 
themselves — in  fact,  some  are  ordered 
not  to  do  so  by  federally  paid  employees, 
of  all   tilings. 

Police  are  berated  in  the  press,  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit,  charged  with 
brutality  by  superiors,  cursed,  spat  on 
and  physically  assaulted  on  our  streets— 
in  the  name  of  being  tolerant  of  the 
downtrodden. 

They  are  tolerant.  Just  as  we  are.  But 
It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  officials  to  smile 
in  sympathy  when  the  bricks  and  bullet 
are  flying. 

The  police  are  easy  to  blame.  So  are 
the   politicians. 

Like  others,  I  am  called  constantly  and 
demands  are  made  that  I  do  something 
about  crime   and  riots. 

I  try.    And  I  try  to  stay  in  office  so  tha: 
I  can  do  more.    And  while  I  am  workir. 
on  that,  the  minority  bloc  voters  are  or- 
ganizing to  defeat  me  and  others  wh 
feel  as  1  do. 

Recently  I  spent  a  night  in  a  pollc 
patrol  car,  seeing  first  hand  what  I  ha: 
been  hearing  from  policemen,  their  offi- 
cials, and  their  wives  and  children. 

I  have  also  seen  the  police  and  other 
records  concerning  some  of  our  more 
violent  agitators.  Many  of  them  per- 
form their  agitation  while  on  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll — a  situation  I  hope  t 
have  corrected  by  the  legislation  I  a:: 
introducini;  at  this   time. 

I  assume.  In  doing  so.  I  will  be  assallec 
as  a  bigot,  accused  of  being  antipoor  and 
against  civil  rights. 

The  wives  of  police  officers  who  re 
cently  visited  my  office,  who  picketed  tl^.- 
office  of  the  Washington  Post,  who  an 
going  to  continue  to  make  their  vleis 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere,  will 
not  accuse  me  or  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  support  this  legislation  ol 
bigotry.  Their  husbands  are  In  danger 
and  they  are  making  their  demani"; 
known  now,  not  after  their  husband 
are  Injured  or  dead. 

We  can  take  here  a  position  alongside 
those  worried  mothers  and  wives.  In  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  Government  we  are 
sworn  to  uphold  is  not  financing  Its  own 
destruction  by  paying  individuals  to 
wreck  it. 

A  big  step  forward  will  be  In  the  ban- 
ning of  Federal  funds  which  are  used  in 
part  or  in  whole,  In  any  fashion,  by  any- 
one, to  encourage  the  disobedience  of 
our  laws. 

If  our  Government  employees,  even 
small  segment  of  them,  cannot  be  at  th' 
forefront  of  civil  obedience  instead 
civil  disobedience,  they  should  be  relieved 
of  their  positions  and  their  salaries. 

This  Is  the  Intent  of  the  leglsl.ition  I 
introduce  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  Its  passage,  not  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  of  my  own  district,  but 
for  all  of  our  citizens  whose  lives  and 
property  are  now  in  constant  danger. 
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CONGRESSWOMAN  DWYER  RE- 
PORTS TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
MEW  I2TH  DISTRICT 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
record  of  a  Congress  is  judged  by  the 
quality  and  substance  of  the  legislation 
It  passes — as  I  believe  it  should  be — then 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
must  be  rated  only  "fair." 

In  this,  my  aimual  report  to  the  people 
I  represent.  I  shall  review  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  failures,  the  sood 
and  the  bad,  of  a  Congress  the  President 
describes  as  the  greatest  in  history,  and 
explain  why  I  believe  its  record  war- 
rants a  much  lower  grade. 

In  my  evaluation  last  year  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th.  I  criticized  the  ma- 
jority's too-frequent  reliance  on  quan- 
tity rather  than  quality  as  the  mark  of 
Congress'  achievement,  and  I  expressed 
the  hope — first  voiced  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate — that  the  second 
session  might  devote  much  of  its  attcn- 
uon  in  1966  to  correcting  the  mistakes 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  legislation 
too  hastily  adopted  in  1D65. 

This  hope,  regrettably,  was  not  ful- 
filled. Although  the  pace  of  the  second 
session  was  slower  and  the  legislative 
product  smaller,  the  result  was  spotty 
and  inconsistent,  reflecting  an  uncer- 
tain response  to  new  foreign  and  domes- 
tic problems  and  the  pressures  of  an 
election  year. 

The  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
two  sessions  can  be  explained  largely  by 
these  three  factors: 

First,  the  emergence  of  inflation  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam — two  issues  which 
dominated  and  colored  nearly  eveiythins 
Congress  did. 

Second,  the  diminishing  confldence  in 
the  Presidency  on  the  part  of  both  the 
countrj'  and  the  Congress — the  result,  at 
least  in  part,  of  conflicting  statements. 
insufRcient  information,  and  Indecisive- 
nes5  in  handling  inflation  and  the  war. 
as  well  as  a  general  lack  of  credibility  in 
inany  White  House  statements. 

Third.  Congress  continued  failure  to 
reform  Itself,  improve  its  procedtires,  and 
apply  to  itself  the  same  high  standard 
of  ethics  it  Insists  on  for  the  rest  of  the 
Government. 

A    rAILURB    OF   CANDOR 

Clearly,  the  most  fnistrating  area  in 
which  the  administrations  policies  are 
uncertain  is  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Throughout  1966.  the  heavy  cloud  of 
Vietnam  hung  over  Washington,  confus- 
■ng  nearly  everyone  with  Its  shifting  cur- 
f«nt5.  full  of  hope  one  moment,  despair 
we  next.  Faced  with  hard  and  well 
«ought-out  questions  posed  by  experts 
"se  Ambassador  Kennan  and  General 
^vln.  the  administration  has  consist- 


ently failed  to  give  us  the  kind  of  candid 
picture  that  is  necessary  to  convince 
Congress  and  the  people  our  military 
policies  In  Asia  are  correct. 

I  greatly  welcomed  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's effort  to  initiate  negotiations  in  his 
United  Nations  speech,  but  this  belated 
initiative  must  be  followed  through  with 
sincerity  and  conviction.  While  we  must 
not  withdraw  from  Vietnam  without  as- 
suring our  goal  of  a  peaceful  and  inde- 
pendent country,  we  must  explore  every 
possibility  of  reaching  an  honorable 
agreement  and  stopping  the  bloodshed 
and  destruction. 

The  decline  in  Presidential  credibility 
was  reflected  in  another  area.  Many  of 
us  in  Congress — myself  included— feel 
that  the  administration's  highly  political 
economic  policies — characterized  more 
by  political  slogans  than  by  economic 
substance — have  contributed  to  the  seri- 
ous inflationary  pressures  which  today 
beset  our  economy.  I  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  administrations  un- 
willingness to  act  decisively  to  reduce  im- 
wise  and  unnecessary  Government 
spending  in  the  spring  of  this  year  be- 
cause of  its  exaggerated  fears  about  the 
political  consequences  of  such  actions. 
In  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  prices.  poU- 
tics  cannot  substitute  for  re.sponsible 
economics. 

One  among  many  illustrations  of  ad- 
ministration inconsistency  was  its  in- 
sistence upon  pushing  through  my  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  a  bill  to 
permit  the  sale  of  "participations"  in 
pooled  holdings  of  Federal  Government 
financial  assets,  a  plan  guaranteed  to  add 
to  inflationary  pressures  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  but  which  the  administration 
pressed  in  order  to  make  the  budijet's 
total  spending  figure  look  smaller.  Long 
after  this  bill  passed — without  my  vote — 
the  administration  finally  realized  the 
error  of  its  ways  and  suspended  the  sales. 

But  this  has  been  the  pattern  all  year. 
The  administration  continues  to  rely  all 
too  heavily  on  persuasion  to  have  man- 
agement hold  prices  down,  to  have 
unions  hold  down  wage  demand",  and  to 
have  Government  oflicials  tigliten  the 
belt  on  State  and  local  spending.  Mean- 
while, the  Federal  budget  deficit  figure 
keeps  going  up — with  the  blame  always 
put  on  Congress — prices  keep  spiraling, 
and  family  budgets  get  tighter. 

WAR    AND    ECONOMY    ISSUES    DOMINANT 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans fighting  a  war  in  Asia,  defense  ap- 
propriations were  more  important  than 
ever.  Few  would  argue  that  once  our 
country  sends  men  to  battle,  they  must 
be  equipped  as  well  as  possible,  and  they 
must  be  backed  up  by  the  necessary 
forces  and  supplies.  Congress  provided 
these  fimds  and,  by  doing  so.  we  were 
telling  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  how 
much  their  courage  and  dedication  mean 
to  us  here  at  home. 

As  another  and  related  expression  of 
these  sentiments,  Congress  in  1966 
passed  the  post-Korean  GI  bill  of  rights, 
with  special  job,  education,  and  housing 
benefits.  There  was  not  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  in  either  Chamber.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  in  the  House, 


this  new  law  Is  a  richly  deserved  recog- 
nitiDn  of  service,  as  well  as  a  wise  in- 
vestment in  the  future. 

Another  defense-related  issue  on  which 
I  worked  this  session,  with  22  of  my  col- 
leagues, was  a  program  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  present  unfair 
military  draft  procedures.  This  entire 
subject  is  now-  being  reviewed  by  a  top- 
level  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  our 
group,  and  others,  to  call  attention  to 
the  need  for  action  in  this  area — action 
which  is  especially  mgent  at  a  time  when 
our  country  is  at  war  and  the  fairness  of 
the  draft  is  of  such  critical  importance. 

Many  of  the  major  measures  before 
Congress  this  year  directly  concerned,  or 
were  related  to.  our  economic  situation. 
A  very  minimal  tax  bill  was  passed  in 
February  to  speed  up  tax  collections  and 
restore  automobile  and  telephone  ex- 
cises— a  most  inadequate  measure.  My 
own  efforts,  in  addition  to  opposing  the 
Sales  Participation  Act,  were  concen- 
trated on  working  with  other  responsible 
Republicans  to  hold  down  appropria- 
tion bills,  a  step  which  the  administra- 
tion should  have  taken  much  earher  and 
much  more  decisively  than  it  eventually 
did.  This  was  the  most  effective  way  for 
Congress  to  fight  high  prices. 

In  September  of  this  year,  at  least  6 
months  after  the  first  signs  of  inflation 
had  become  serious  and  apparent,  the 
administration  requested  a  delayed  and 
again  rather  limited  anti-mflation  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  both  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances  on  growth-produc- 
ing business  activities.  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  whether  this  program  will 
take  effect  soon  enough  to  reduce  the 
present  pressure  on  prices  and  interest 
rates.  It  is  too  little  and  too  late,  and  I 
opposed  it.  In  the  long  nm,  it  could  cost 
more  in  the  way  of  new  jobs  and  new 
business  enterprises  than  it  could  help  as 
a  useful  short-term  anti-inflationary 
weapon. 

PUTTING   THE   UD   ON   THZ   "PORK   BARBEL" 

With  the  economy  in  trouble  and 
spending  too  high,  "pork  barrel"  sub- 
sidies were  especially  unjustified  this 
year. 

And  so  I  was  particularly  proud  of 
winnuig  approval  of  my  amendment  to 
cut  special  exemptions — subsidies — out 
of  the  urban  renewal  program.  These 
special  exemptions,  regularly  and  rou- 
tinely approved  by  the  Congress,  provide 
credit  against  required  local  contribu- 
tions for  federally  aided  urban  renewal 
projects — credits  cuverii-jg  stadiums, 
museums,  auditoriums,  and  other  facili- 
ties which  do  not  quaUfy  for  credits 
under  the  urban  renewal  agency's  regu- 
lations. This  is  an  unwise  and  costly 
practice  of  Congress  which  adds  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal 
Government's  costs  for  urban  renewal 
and  sharply  cuts  down  the  effectiveness 
of  this  vital  program  to  rehabilitate 
urban  slums.  This  year  it  would  have 
cost  the  urban  renewal  program  $750 
million.  After  three  attempts,  my  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  accepted 
my  amendment. 
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Ai  you  rv.'.ow.  Improvement  of  com- 
muter traii;5portation  has  long  been  one 
of  my  major  concerns.  In  September  of 
this  year,  the  President  signed  Into  law 
a  2-year  exter^on  of  the  critically  Im- 
poruint — particularly  for  New  Jerseys 
suburbs — mass  transportation  program. 
The  bill  Included  my  amendment  to  i>er- 
mlt  the  use  of  more  of  these  funds  for 
much  needed  research  and  developnent 
pur^xjses  and  mass  transit  demonstra  ion 
projects  As  an  original  sponsor  of  mass 
tran-^lt  legislation.  I  participated  In  the 
slgrung  ceremony,  but  I  am  convlr.ced 
that  this  program,  useful  as  it  Is,  should 
Involve  a  higher  priority  commitment, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  work  toward  this 
objective. 

In  a  related  area.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  Congress  this  year  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
parment  of  Transportation,  which  I  and 
many  others  hope  In  the  future  will  rrean 
more  attention  to.  and  higher  prlcrtty 
for  mass  transit  programs.  The  new  law 
contalrrs  my  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  recam- 
mend  within  1  year  the  best  way  of  or- 
ganizing the  mass  transportation  oro- 
gram — an  amendment  which  should  re- 
sult in  upgrading  this  vital  effort. 

Another  bill  In  which  I  have  long  l)een 
interested  and  which  passed  this  year 
wa.s  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
prevent  improper  withholding  of  infor- 
mation by  P«*deral  oCBclals  As  a  sT«n- 
sor  of  this  bill.  I  am  hopeful  the  legisla- 
tion, which  wa.s  long  resisted  by  the  ad- 
mlnl.stratlon.  will  go  far  to  assure  that 
the  people's  right  to  know  about  ihelr 
Gk)verrunent's  activities  will  be  respected. 

■COMOMT    AND    OTlCVCSm 

Both  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion bill  and  the  freedom  of  Inf ormt  tlon 
bill  were  products  of  my  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber With  primary  responsibility  for  as- 
suring the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Oov- 
erT'.ment  programs,  our  subcommltt(es — 
and  by  virtue  of  my  ranking  position,  I 
am  a  member  of  each — conducted  wide- 
ranging  Investigations,  from  water  pol- 
lution to  drug  safety  to  our  economic 
and  military  assistance  program.^  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Congress  also  made  progress  this  year 
In  the  field  of  automobile  and  highway 
safety  A  major  bill  which  I  supported 
was  pa.ssed  and  signed  into  law  this  year 
providing  mandatory  Federal  safety 
standards  for  automobiles. 

Congress  raised  the  minimum  wage  in 
1966  for  30  million  workers  to  $1  60  per 
hour  by  1968  and  covered  8  million  new 
workers  under  the  minimum  wage  law.  I 
have  always  believed,  as  the  name  of  this 
law  Implies,  that  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable "minimum"  standard  for  those 
In  the  lowst  Job  classification.  Accord- 
ingly I  VMf(.,;  f  -r  'hf  1166  minimum  wage 
revl.sl  ;?rr-"^p>*K«;^^  .;>5»lih  rising  lirices 
and  ..vi:ii<  5tafiJt»«Kr  and  expand;  this 
program  to  more  low-income  workers. 

Cot.bTre.ss  also  enacted  this  year  an  ac- 
celerated water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram to  aid  localities  In  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  work* — probably  the 


most  significant  advance  yet  made  in  this 
crucial  area.  Many  New  Jersey  sub- 
urban communities  have  substantial 
needs  for  pollution  abatement  facilities 
and  this  bill,  which  I  strongly  supported. 
will  make  possible  some  very  substantial 
progress. 

The  fight  against  air  pollution,  too, 
was  strengthened  with  progressive 
amendments  to  the  Important  Clean  Air 
Act. 

In  the  field  of  education,  so  vital  for 
our  youth  in  the  complex  economy  and 
society  of  the  mld-1960's.  Congress  this 
year  extended  the  landmark  1964  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
New  funds  were  also  provided  for  the 
construction  of  college  facilities  to  help 
strengthen  developing  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  1966  session  was  also  marked  by 
an  extension — although  this  was  not 
nearly  so  unanimous — of  the  antlpoverty 
program.  While  I  supported  this  bill  at 
the  level  of  the  Presidential  request.  I 
also  voted  for  a  major  organizational 
overhaul  of  the  poverty  programs  which, 
among  other  improvements,  would  have 
focused  more  attention  to  the  key  Head- 
start  and  community  action  programis 
and  Increased  the  involvement  of  the 
poor,  themselves.  Though  this  motion 
failed,  we  must,  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
future,  take  a  hard  look  at  how  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  managing  the  comprehen- 
sive Federal  programs  in  this  area  so 
that  we  can  achieve  maximum  results 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

For  the  disadvantaged  overseas.  Con- 
gress continued  the  foreign  aid  program, 
though  at  a  reduced  level  from  prior 
years,  and  enacted  a  new  "food  for 
freedom'  program  which  will  provide 
food  on  a  more  rational  and  effective 
basis  to  the  hxmgry  of  the  world. 
tnmtnsHXD  bcbinms 
Among  the  major  Items  requested  by 
the  President  which  have  not,  with  ad- 
journment only  3  or  4  days  away,  yet 
been  passed,  are:  the  civil  rights  bill, 
which  would  prohibit  discrimination  in 
Jury  selection  and  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  nonfamily  housing;  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  re- 
forms In  campaign  financing;  Improve- 
ments in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system;  revisions  of  Federal  laws  to 
deal  with  emergency  labor-management 
disputes;  and  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  terms  of  Members  of 
the  House  to  4  years.  A  subsidy -loaded 
Demonstration  Cities  oill  may  yet  be 
enacted,  though  I  voted  agsdnst  It  In  the 
House,  and  a  watered-down  truth-ln- 
packaging  bill  may  also  become  law. 

Other  Instances  of  this  Congress  fail- 
ure to  act  Include  the  proposal  to  give 
the  States  a  share  of  Federal  revenues  to 
be  utilized,  under  State  and  local  direc- 
tion, with  maximum  effectiveness  and 
with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
federal  system,  by  helping  the  States 
reassert  their  authority  and  responsibili- 
ties.   I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Another  Is  the  strong  need  for  tax  re- 
lief for  parents  faced  with  the  Increas- 
ingly difficult  task  of  putting  their  chil- 
dren through  college  An  Income  tax 
credit  against  these  tiiltlon  costs  should 


be  a  "must"  In  the  next  Congress,  and 
this  I  coiislder  one  of  my  most  Important 
bills. 

Still  another  Is  In  the  social  security 
field.  The  President  has  recommended 
an  average  increase  of  10  percent  in  ben- 
efits to  be  enacted  next  year.  He  also 
will  seek  to  ease  the  limitations  of  exist- 
ing law  which  penalize  those  who  want 
to  work  past  age  65  by  denying  them  so- 
cial security  benefits  if  they  do. 

I  regret  that  the  President  asked  us 
so  belatedly  to  face  up  to  these  problems 
next  year.  If  inflation  is  the  threat  the 
President  purports  to  believe — and  It  is— 
Congress  should  have  iaegun  work  im- 
mediately, not  later,  on  social  security 
legislation  geared  to  the  cost  of  living 
and  liberalizing  the  earnings  limitation- 
both  of  which  are  embodied  in  legislation 
I  introduced  months  ago  and  which  are 
already  pending  before  Congress. 

LOOKINO  AHEAD  TO  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Congress,  beginning  early  in  1967, 
should  attend  to  these  and  many  other 
problems  still  unsolved.  I  also  hope  and 
expect  that  Congress  will  devote  more 
effort  toward  achieving  better  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  existing  Fed- 
eral programs,  providing  for  more  coor- 
dination and  less  conflict.  We  are  a  rich 
nation  and  we  are  using  our  wealth,  and 
rightly  so.  for  many  desirable  and  worthy 
public  purposes.  But  the  commitment 
of  funds  alone  is  not  enough.  We  mu5t 
concentrate  harder  on  getting  these  Jobs 
done  effectively,  that  is,  without  waste 
and  on  a  basis  which  strengthens  and 
enhances  our  overall  governmental  sys- 
tem at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

Along  related  lines,  I  also  support  a 
new  and  broader  approach  to  Federal  aid 
which  would  provide  aid  for  major  ex- 
penditure areas,  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  for  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  States  and  localities  decide  what 
needs  to  be  done  most  in  these  areas. 
This  would  move  us  away  from  the 
heavy-handed,  "strings  attached"  Fed- 
eral dole  approach  where  States  and  lo- 
calities only  receive  aid  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  what  the  Federal  Ctovemment 
wants  done.  My  new  and  broader  Fed- 
eral aid  approach  would  not  automati- 
cally cancel  out  these  existing  pro- 
grams— save  perhaps  a  handful  of  the 
most  outdated  ones — but  it  would  move 
in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  discre- 
tion and  initiative  to  States  and  locali- 
ties, and  thereby,  I  believe,  help  to 
strengthen  our  Federal-State  system  and. 
parenthetically,  the  basic  strength  of  ou: 
democracy. 

There  are  reasons  for  pride  and  rea- 
sons for  disappointment  in  the  record 
Congress  has  made  this  year.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  contentment.  Con- 
gress' obligation  to  the  people  we  rep- 
resent is  a  continuing  one — with  new 
problems,  new  situations,  new  challenges 
to  be  met  In  the  never-endins  strug;:le 
to  make  our  representative  democracy 
work  and  to  help  make  the  quality  of 
life  in  America  a  little  bit  better. 

Despite  the  legislative  responsibilities 
which  often  kept  me  occupied  in  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  was  delighted  again  this  year  that  so 
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many  constituents  took  the  time  to  visit 
my  Washington  office,  to  write  me  and 
join  in  my  annual  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire, and  to  talk  with  me  in  my 
district  office  or  at  home  and  over  the 
telephone.  This  kind  of  direct  and  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  people  I  represent 
has  always  been  for  me  the  most  valu- 
able and  rewarding  kind  of  experience, 
and  It  Is  fundamental  to  representative 
government. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you 
in  the  weeks  and  month:;  ahead  now 
that  we  are  in  our  last  hours  before  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Congress.  Thank 
you  for  your  friendship,  your  constructive 
thoughts  and  Ideas,  and  your  under- 
standing. 

DEDICATION  OP  SHERMAN  FAIR- 
CHILD  TECHNOLOGY  CENTER  AT 
GERMANTOWN.  MD. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mar>iand  TMr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
[0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
of  significance  in  the  Nation's  effort  to 
advance  our  scientific  knowledge  and 
our  technological  skill  was  the  dedica- 
tion this  morning  of  the  Sherman  Fair- 
child  Technology  Center  at  Germantown. 
Md.  The  president  of  Fairchild  HiUer 
Corp..  Edward  G   Uhl,  has  said: 

The  new  Sherman  Palrchlld  Technology 
Center  Is  .  .  .  the  physical  realization  of 
creative  thought.  It  is  a  place;  it  Is  people; 
It  Is  the  tools  and  the  facilities,  the  climate 
md  the  planning  for  growth  in  the  dynamic 
world  of  aerospace  research  and  develop- 
ment. Above  all.  It  Is  Fairchild  Killer's  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  a  primary  resource 
devoted  to  the  development  of  advanced  con- 
cepts and  technologies  in  those  areas  of  op- 
portunity that  are  the  future. 

The  ceremony  today  was  attended  by 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Millard  Tawes,  former  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Preston  Lane.  Jr  ,  Senator  Daniel 
B  BuEwsTER,  Mayor  H.  L.  MilLs,  of  Ha- 
gerstown,  and  a  large  numl)er  of  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land The  guest  of  honor  was  Sherman 
Fairchild,  founder  of  the  company,  whose 
contributions  to  advances  in  technology 
in  general  and  to  aviation  in  particular 
were  recogiiized  by  giving  his  name  to  the 
center. 

During  my  service  In  the  Congress  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  work  closely 
»ith  my  friends  at  every  corporate  level 
and  in  every  department  of  Fairchild. 
There  have  been  days  when  we  shared 
bad  news — bad  for  the  community  as 
well  as  for  the  company.  It  was  there- 
fore a  particular  pleasure  to  attend  this 
happy  event  with  so  much  promise  for 
the  future.  At  this  point  I  place  in  the 
RicoRD  the  story  of  Fairchild  Hiller 
Corp,: 

A  Capsiils  Histoht 

Since  1925,  Palrchlld  has  played  a  dis- 
iiapiished  role  In  American  avlaUon.  Today. 
"»  addition  to  aviation,  it  i«  Identified  in- 
creasingly with  the  great  national  effort  la 
nii««l!e»  and   space,   and   electronics. 


In  the  19208,  the  Palrchlld  company  Intro- 
duced many  aircraft  "firsts;"  among  them: 
enclosed  cabin  and  folding  wings  .  .  .  brakes 
and  hydraullcally-operated  landing  gear  .  .  . 
an  all-metal  amphibian.  Fairchild  aircraft 
flew  Admiral  Klchard  E.  Byrd  over  the  South 
Pole,  completed  an  around-the-world  flight. 
and  helped  inaugurate  International  airmail 
service. 

The  company,  beaded  by  Sherman  Fair- 
child  (now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors) originated  the  concept  of  mllitarj'  cargo 
aircraft  and  produced  aircraft  which,  among 
other  things,  opened  the  Alaska-Canada 
"biish"  country. 

During  World  War  II,  Palrchlld  (then  the 
Palrchlld  Engine  and  Airplane  Company) 
built  more  than  8,000  trainers  and  launched 
production  of  the  C-82  cargo  transport.  A 
larger.  Improved  version — the  C-119  "nylng 
Boxcar" — became  operational  in  1949  and 
more  than  1,200  were  built.  During  the 
Korean  War,  C-119b  were  the  backbone  of 
the  U.S.  airlift. 

In  the  1950s,  activity  centered  on  mass  pro- 
duction of  C-123  assault  transports,  major 
sub-contract  work  on  the  B-52  bomber  and 
the  Century  series  fighters.  In  1958.  Fair- 
child  entered  the  airline  and  corporate  air- 
craft market  with  Its  twin  prop-jet  F-27. 

Since  1961,  under  the  stewardship  of  Pres- 
ident Edward  G.  tJhl,  the  company  has  di- 
versified across  the  aircraft  and  missiles  and 
space  markets.  The  result:  a  broader  tech- 
nical base  .  .  .  new  product  lines  ...  a 
re-orientation  of  facilities  ...  a  "new  look." 

Early  In  1964,  Fairchild  acquired  Hiller  Air- 
craft Company,  Inc.,  a  producer  of  light  hell- 
copters.  In  September  1964,  the  company 
name  became  Palrchlld  Hiller  Corporation. 

In  1965,  FalrchUd  Hiller  purchased  oi>erat- 
Ing  assets  of  Republic  Aviation  Corporation, 
Farmlngdale,  L.I.,  New  York,  designer,  de- 
veloper and  manufacturer  of  military  air- 
craft. 

Today's  Palrchlld  Hiller  Corporation  is 
comprised  of  six  major  operating  divisions  or 
groups  with  12  facilities  located  in  five  states. 
They  are  Aircraft,  Aircraft  Service,  Elec- 
tronics and  Information  Systems.  Space 
Systems,  Stratos  and  Republic  Aviation. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  the  design, 
development,  manufacture  and  sale  of  com- 
mercial and  military  aircraft,  manned  and 
unmanned  space  systems,  electronics  systems 
and  aerospace  accessories. 

Palrchlld  Hiller  at  present  employs  more 
than  11.000  p>eople.  The  core  of  its  growing 
!xx)l  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  are 
assigned  to  the  Sherman  Fairchild  Tech- 
;iology  Center. 


KOKOSING  PROJECT  UNDERWAY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  great  Interest  in  the  Kokosing 
flood  control  project  in  my  17th  Con- 
gressional District.  We  just  approved 
$700,000  for  initial  construction  work  In 
the  recently  passed  bill. 

I  discussed  this  project  with  Colonel 
Falck  today  and  he  informed  me  that, 
on  receipt  of  these  construction  funds,  a 
public  meeting  will  be  held  to  inform  the 
interested  public  and  landowners  whose 
property  Is  affected  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers policies  and  procedures  in  the 
matter    of   land    acquisition.    His    best 


Judgment  was  that  this  meeting  would 
be  held  sometime  in  early  1967.  A  30- 
day  notice  will  be  given.  According  to 
their  present  plans,  there  will  be  between 
50  and  60  tracts  Involved  for  purchase 
and  easement  rights.  He  noted  that  the 
corps  had  not  anticipated  the  $700,000 
appropriation  and  this  makes  them 
slightly  behind  in  doing  preliminary 
work. 

Some  interest  has  centered  on  w-hether 
or  not  the  corps  has  had  enough  money 
to  move  expeditiously  on  the  overall 
project. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  dur- 
ing this  7':2-year  period  has  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  been  without  the  money  it 
requested  and  needed  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  short  period  following 
the  completion  of  the  initial  work  in 
December  1965.  The  corps  has  what  it 
calls  a  "fiscal  capability"  for  a  project. 
In  effect,  this  means  that  their  many 
projects  are  allocated  among  the  engi- 
neers and  crews  working  on  the  diverse 
projects  in  the  Huntington  district  in 
such  a  maimer  that  they  know  precisely 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  will  be 
able  to  expend  on  a  specific  project  in  a 
specific  year.  In  June  1965,  after  de- 
termining that  all  of  the  initial  work 
would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965. 
I  directed  a  letter  to  the  district  engi- 
neer, Col.  William  D.  Falck.  to  determine 
how  much  could  be  used  this  year.  I 
received  the  following  reply: 

Prom  a  strictly  engineering  standpoint, 
considering  the  North  Branch  of  the  Koko- 
sing project  by  itself  without  reference  to 
our  overall  program,  our  overall  capability  or 
fiscal  consideration,  an  amount  of  8700.000 
could  be  utUlzed  for  this  project  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Our  reply  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  disheartening.  In  so  many 
words  it  meant  we  were  not  going  to  get 
our  $700,000  through  the  front  door  so 
we  would  have  to  go  to  work  in  the  Con- 
gress and  have  the  project  added.  This 
is  a  difficult  task.  The  Budget  reply 
said: 

ExECUTTVE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, BlTREAn  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

Washi7igton,  D.C.,  July  14, 1965. 
Hon.  John  M.  AsHBRCX)it, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Ashbrook:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  30,  1965,  urging  that 
funds  be  Included  In  the  1966  budget  to 
Initiate  construction  of  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Kokosing  River  Reservoir,  Ohio. 

The  Importance  you  attach  to  this  urban 
protection  project  Is  fully  appreciated.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Presi- 
dent was  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  as- 
signing priorities — deferring,  restricting,  or 
rejecting  some  programs  in  arriving  at  de- 
cisions regarding  the  make-up  of  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget.  It  simply  was  not  possible 
to  provide  funds  for  all  authorized  water 
resource  projects. 

I  regret  that  because  of  these  considera- 
tions, funds  could  not  be  Included  In  the 
1966  budget  for  the  North  Branch  Reservoir 
project.  However,  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
interest  will  be  carefully  kept  In  mind  during 
formulation  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget,  on 
which  initial  work  has  already  begun. 
Sincerely, 

Elmek  B.  Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 
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;etary  shall  determine  the  extent  by  which  lump-eiun  death  payments  under  section  202 
the  price  Index  In  the  preceding  calendar  (1)  of  such  Act  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
quarter  was  higher  than  the  price  index  In     In  and  after  such  second  calendar  quarter,  on 


I  was  one  of  the  Congressmen  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hope.  I  cliarge  that  this  is  a 
deliberate    falsehood,    and    fits    into    a 
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Fiscal  years  run  from  July  1  through 
June  30.  Action  In  1965  or  early  1968 
was  out  but  there  was  hope  of  getting  our 
request  Included  In  the  President's  flscal 
1967  budget  which  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress In  January  1966.  This  was  our  next 
effort. 

The  current  plan  of  the  corps  li  to 
acquire  approximately  1.000  acres  by  jut- 
right  purchase  In  fee  sunple  and  aii  ad- 
ditional 670  acres  for  easement.  As 
noted  before,  the  minimum  pool  of  the 
dam  will  cover  approximately  98  acres 
but  the  maximum  flood  pool  is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  l  140  acres. 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  CTVU.. 
SERVICE  EMPLOYFES 

M  IIAIJ>  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
final  big  push  to  tie  a  neat  ribbon  on  the 
Great  Society  legislative  package.  Con- 
gress Is  conveniently  thmsting  aside  sev- 
eral proposals  which  merit  Immediate  at- 
tention. Included  among  these  Is  a 
bill  of  rights  for  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees 

I  am  amazed  that  anyone  who  believes 
In  honesty  and  falrplay  would  oppose 
legislation  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
tect Government  employees  from  undue 
harassment  and  encroachments  upon 
their  private  lives  by  the  Federal  Qc  \  em- 
inent. Yet,  It  has  become  obvious  that 
forces  within  the  admlnLstratlor.  are 
sabotaging  efforts  to  gain  approve  of 
such  legislation. 

All  we  hear  these  days  are  the  various 
methods  which  should  be  used  to  protect 
Individual  rights  Congre.ss  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  certainly  gone  the 
extra  mile  In  recent  years  to  assure  that 
■0-called  civil  rights  are  not  violated  or 
that  schools  cannot  subject  Individuals 
to  the  recitation  of  a  prayer  or  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcers  cannot  question  a 
crlmliml  suspect  for  fear  of  violating  his 
Individual  rights. 

Yet.  loyal  and  devoted  employees  of 
the  U  S.  Government  are  being  asked  to 
answer  all  tjrpes  of  questions  completely 
beyond  the  scope  and  nature  of  their 
employment  This  harassment  and  In- 
terference In  the  private  lives  of  civil 
servants  Is  actually  disrupting  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  governmen- 
tal agencies. 

Obvious  examples  of  the  invasion  of 
privacy  occur  when  employees  are  pres- 
sured Into  buying  savings  bonds,  as  com- 
mendable as  these  bonds  are.  or  making 
Various  contributions  to  political  fund- 
raising  affairs,  but  more  sinister  means 
of  Intimidation  occur  when  employees  are 
subjected  to  Impertinent  questions  about 
their  tiersonal  finances  as  well  as  their 
atti*  !de  toward  such  things  as  religion 
a:id  -ex 

It,  appears  that  opposition  to  an  em- 
ployees rights  bin  stems  from  a  fear  on 


the  part  of  some  liberals  that  the  bill 
would  result  in  a  form  of  reverse  racism 
in  that  applicants  would  not  be  required 
to  list  their  race  on  various  application 
forms.  A  thorough  examination  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  reveals  that  It  Is  fair 
enough,  but  in  reality  this  Is  why  some 
are  fearful  of  the  bill.  Negroes  are  re- 
ceiving preferential  treatment  In  the 
selection  of  applicants  for  Federal  jobs, 
and  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  some 
bureaucrats  to  secure  a  position  for  a 
Negro  If  race  were  not  included  on  an 
application. 

Congress  should  not  adjourn  without 
passing  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
GDvemment  employees.  The  Idea  for 
this  tjrpe  of  legislation  has  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  I  have  Introduced  a 
comparable  bill  to  protect  these  rights 
and  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Intent  of 
this  legislation.  We  must  do  our  part  to 
assure  civil  service  employees  that  Fed- 
eral employment  does  not  mean  that 
they  lose  their  rights  as  citizens.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  pass  this  much-needed 
legislation. 


TO     INCREASE     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
BE3<EPITS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  PRXLiwcHrrysKN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  in  benefits  payable 
under  social  security  as  well  as  for  peri- 
odic subsequent  cost-of-living  Increases 
In  these  benefits. 

I  feel  that  legislation  of  this  type  is 
urgently  needed,  particularly  now  that 
inflation  Is  destroying  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  pension  dollar  almost  dally. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  a  combination  of  the  President's 
recent  proposal  for  an  Immediate  across- 
the-board  increase  of  10  percent  in  social 
security  benefits,  coupled  with  a  Repub- 
lican proposal  made  earlier  this  year  for 
an  increase  in  benefits  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living 

It  Is  indeed  heartening  to  see  that  the 
President  has  finally  recognized  the  fact 
that  Inflation  is  adversely  affecting  so- 
cial security  recipients.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  Republicans  recognized  this 
harsh  fact  some  months  ago.  Despite 
repeated  warnings,  the  President  has 
waited  until  this  late  date  to  recognize 
the  need  for  action. 

If  Republican  warnings  had  been 
heeded  and  Republican  proposals  fol- 
lowed, legislation  would  have  been  en- 
acted already  to  ease  the  tremendous 
financial  burden  on  social  security  recip- 
ients 

It  is  Ironical  that  Congress  now  is 
being  asked  to  liberalize  social  security 
benefits,  since  the  Democrats  in  this 
Congress,  under  the  Presidents  leader- 
ship, have  contributed  to  the  fires  of  in- 


flation, thus  making  this  action  neces- 
sary. 

I  wonder,  also,  about  the  timing  of  the 
President's  proposal,  coming  as  it  cUq 
some  3  weeks  before  election  day. 

I  submit  that  to  wait  until  the  dyinr 
days  of  this  session  to  point  to  a  problen, 
which  should  have  been  disposed  of 
months  ago  can  only  be  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  make  political  capital. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Republicans  last  July  Introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  an  automatic  cost  cf 
living  Increase  In  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  prompt  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  offset  the  hardshir 
caused  social  security  recipients  by  in- 
flation  and  rising  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
printed In  the  Record  In  full,  as  follows: 
A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  provide  for  an  immediate  lO-perceci 

across-the-board   Increase   In   the  benefi-,. 

payable   thereunder,    and    for   subsequer. 

cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  In  such  beneflu 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcruse  or 
Representatives  of  the  United  State)  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  T^at  (ai 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  li 
amended  by  striking  out  "whichever  of  thp 
following  la  the  largeet"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "whichever  of  the  following  (after 
the  application  of  the  second  sentence  of  th'- 
subcectlon »  is  the  largest". 

(bl  Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  Is  furth>: 
amended  by  Inserting  after  and  below  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, each  of  the  figures  In  columns  IV  and 
V  of  such  table  shall  be  increased  by  10 
percent  before  applying  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  the  provisions  of 
section  203(a)." 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202(1 
of    such    Act    is    amended    by    Rtrlklne;  oir. 
"$355"      and      Inserting      in      lieu     thereof 
•■$280.50". 

(2 1  Section  202 (m)  of  such  Act  u 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "the  first  figure 
In  column  IV  of  the  table  In  section  215(ai'' 
each  place  It  appears  the  following:  "(after 
the  application  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  section) ". 

(3)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  second  sentence  of  section  215iai 
shall  apply." 

(d)  Section  227  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)    by  striking  out  ••$35"  In  subsecUoc 

(ai  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  therec: 
"$38.50';   and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  ■•$17.60"  In  subsecUoD 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$19  30^'. 

(e)  Section  2?3  of  such  Act  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$35"  In  subsectloni 
(b)(1),  (b)(2),  and  (c)(3)(A)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$38.50";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••$17.60"  in  subsection- 
(b)(2),  (c)(2),  and  (c)(3)(B)  and  InserUr; 
m  Ueu  thereof  "$10.30". 

(f )  The  amendment*  made  by  this  settlor 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthlf 
benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  the  month  In  whldi 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  and  with  respect  to  lump- 
sum death  payments  under  such  title  in  the 
case  Of  deaths  occurring  after  the  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  -ntle  n  of  the  Social  Securlt; 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COST-OF-UVWO    INCBXASKS    IN    BfNEnfl 

"Sec  229.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  tbe 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Sec- 
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matter    of    land    acquisition.    His    best 


Oiiivciciy , 


Elmer  B.  STAATa, 

Deputy  Director. 
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jetary  shall  determine  the  extent  by  which 
the  price  Index  In  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter  was  higher  than  the  price  Index  In 
the  applicable  base  period  ( as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  subeectlon  (e) ) .  If  he  determines 
that  the  price  Index  had  risen  by  a  percent- 
^  (Of  Its  level  In  the  base  period)  equal  to 
3  per  centum  or  more,  the  an^ouut  of  each 
benefit  otherwise  payable  under  this  title 
ghall  be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage 
(adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum),  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202  and 
jecilon  223  and  monthly  Ijeneflta  under  sec- 
tion 228  for  months  after  the  quarter  In 
which  the  determination  is  made  and  with 
jispect  to  lump-sum  death  payments  under 
section  202(1)  In  the  case  of  deaths  occur- 
ring after  such  quarter. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Irst  becomes  entitled  to  a  monthly  insur- 
ance Insurance  benefit  under  section  202  or 
lectlon  223  or  a  monthly  benefit  under  sec- 
tion 228  (or.  with  respect  to  the  lump-sum 
death  payment  under  section  202(1),  who 
dies)  In  or  after  the  month  In  which  an  In- 
crease becomes  effective  under  sub.'^ectlon 
(k),  the  amount  of  the  benefit  payable  to  or 
with  respect  to  him  on  the  basis  of  such 
entitlement  (or  death)  shall  be  determined 
by  applying  such  Increase  (or,  if  more  than 
one  Increase  has  become  effective  under  sub- 
jection (a),  by  applying  all  such  Increases 
luccesslvely)  to  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
which  would  be  payable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  without  regard  to  this 
Kctlon. 

"(c)  Any  Increase  under  sub.sectlon  (a) 
tball  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  title  during  the  period  In 
which  Buch  Increase  Is  effective  reg.irdless  of 
the  provisions  under  wlilch  such  benefits  are 
payable  or  the  manner  In  which  the  amounts 
payable  are  determined,  but  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  payable  to  or  with 
reipect  to  any  particular  Individual  only 
after  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  title 
«hlch  related  to  eligibility  for  end  the 
amount  of  such  benefit,  and  all  prior  In- 
eresses  made  In  such  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion, have  been  applied:  except  that  (1)  the 
provisions  of  section  203  (b)  through  (D.sec- 
Uon  222(b).  and  section  228(c)  shall  not  be 
applied  until  after  such  Increase  Is  applied, 
and  (21  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individual's  monthly  benefit  for  purposes  of 
applying  section  203(a),  any  amounts  pay- 
able by  reason  of  this  section  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  such  benefit. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  any 
benefit  under  subsection  (a)  is  not  n  multi- 
ple of  tO.lO,  It  shall  be  raised  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10  In  the  case  of  a 
mulupie  of  $0.05  or  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $0.10  In  any  other  case. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the  Con- 
»umer  Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  published  montJily  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics;  and  the  average  level 
of  the  price  Index  for  the  three  month.s  in 
wy  calendar  quarter  shall  be  deen.ed  to  be 
ibe  level  of  the  price  Index  in  such  quarter: 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'base  perl(5d'  means — 

"lA)  the  calendar  quarter  commencing 
October  1.  1966.  with  respect  to  the  first  in- 
crease under  subsection  ( a ) .  and 

"IB)  the  calendar  quarter  Immediately 
prwedlng  the  quarter  In  which  the  deter- 
mination consUtuting  the  basis  of  the  most 
'•cent  Increase  under  sut>sectlon  (a)  was 
"hade,  with  respect  to  any  Incre.i.'je  under 
•ubiectlon  (a)  after  the  first  such  Increase." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  Increases 
'°  "monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Wlal  Security  Act  for  months  in  :i,nd  after 
tt«  aecond  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 


lump-fium  death  payments  under  section  202 
(1)  of  such  Act  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
In  and  after  such  second  csalendar  quarter,  on 
the  basis  of  determinations  made  ( under  sec- 
tion 229  of  such  Act,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  in  and  after  the  fir.st  cal- 
endar quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


UNACCEPTABLE  CO^fDUCT  OF 
RANKENQ  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  a  Member  of  this  august  body 
makes  a  straightforward  inquiry  of  a 
Federal  civil  servant  into  some  matter 
within  the  knowledge  of  that  Federal 
employee  and  pertaining  to  hi.«  public 
service,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Member  receive  a  straightforward  and 
truthful  answer?  Public  policy  and  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  have  cloaked  the 
civil  servant  with  the  protective  mantle 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  thereby  shielding  him 
against  untoward  political  fortunes  and 
insuring  that  a  political  honesty  and 
candor  will  be  protected.  Surely  then, 
honesty  and  candor  are  expected  and 
self-serving  hs^perbole  and  political  ex- 
aggeration are  decidedly  not  expected. 

An  example  of  unacceptable  conduct 
in  a  civil  servant  may  be  found  in  the 
minutes  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  body 
known  as  the  Plumbing  Standards  Cor- 
relating Committee  of  the  Construction 
Standards  Board,  American  Standards 
Association.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
ASA  headquarters  in  New  York  Ciiv  on 
July  14,  1966. 

The  civil  servant  in  question  is  one 
Malcolm  C.  Hope,  a  ranking  official  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  connection  with  his  public  employ- 
ment, Hope  represents  PHS  on  .American 
Standards  Association  Sectional  Com- 
mittee A40,  and  serves  as  secretary  of  the 
committee.  This  committee  is  engaged 
in  the  work  of  revising  the  National 
Plumbing  Code,  and  Hope,  because  of  his 
parliamentary  adroitness  and  talent  for 
maneuvering  within  the  committee,  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  alive  the  question 
of  plastic  pipe  approval  in  the  revised 
National  Plumbing  Code.  Without 
Hope,  plastic  pipe  would  be  a  dead  issue, 
a  matter  I  have  already  discussed  on  this 
floor — Congressional  Record,  June  30. 
1966,  page  14904  and  September  26,  1966, 
page  23788. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  July 
14,  1966,  meeting  referred  to.  Malcolm 
C.  Hope — who  attended  the  meeting  not 
in  his  personal  capacity,  but  specifically 
as  a  representative  of  PHS — was  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  Congressmen  who  were 
prompted  by  vested  interests  in  older 
type  materials  "had  been  convinced 
about  the  acceptability  of  ABS  and  PVC 
pipe." 


I  was  one  of  the  Congressmen  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hope.  I  cliarge  that  this  is  a 
deUberate  falsehood,  and  fits  into  a 
questionable  pattern  of  Mr.  Hope's  en- 
tire performance  relating  to  plastic  pipe. 
Surely  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  greater 
candor. 

I  spoke  on  the  House  floor  originally 
after  conferring  and  giving  Mr.  Hope  an 
opportunity  to  explain  these  remarks, 
which  merely  quoted  charges,  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  and  asked  his  report 
to  me  on  the  valiciity  of  the  charges. 

Over  4  weeks  later,  Hope  responded  to 
my  letter  to  the  Surgeon  General.  I 
then  telephoned  the  Surgeon  General, 
who  professes  never  to  have  gotten  my 
communication  on  the  activities  of  the 
man — Hope.  Under  these  bizarre  ctr- 
cumstances,  It  is  my  judgment  that  be- 
fore the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion publishes  a  revised  National  Plumb- 
ing Code,  with  plastic  pipe  approval 
questionably  maneuvered  into  it  by  Mal- 
colm C.  Hope,  a  rundown  on  plastic 
pipe — where  it  was  tested  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  approval — 
should  be  examined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning  this 
Incident  entitled  "Hope's  Code  Meeting 
Comments  Called  False."  appeared  in 
the  September  15,  1966,  issue  of  the  Con- 
tractor, a  trade  publication  of  the  plumb- 
ing-heating-cooling industry.  Under 
permission  granted,  I  place  this  article 
in  the  Record  in  order  that  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  this  House  may  proceed  with  this  in- 
formation to  conduct  whatever  investi- 
gation they  might  consider  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  pubUc  healtli  and 
welfare : 

[From  the  Contractor.  Sept.  15.  1966] 

Hope's  Code  Meitinc  Comments  Called 
False 

Washington. — Rep.  Glenn  Andrews,  R., 
Ala.,  last  month  labeled  Malcolm  Hope's 
pltimblng  code  committee  comments  "a  de- 
liberate falsehood." 

Hope,  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  career- 
man, is  the  controversial  secretary  of  the 
Sectional  Committee  A40  which  Is  now  re- 
viewing the  long-delayed  National  Plvunblng 
Code  revision. 

The  minutes  of  the  July  14  meeting  of  the 
Plumbing  Standards  Correlating  Committee 
(Contractor  Sept.  1),  quoted  Hope  as  saying 
that  "congressmen  who  were  prompted  by 
vested  Interests  of  the  older  type  materials, 
upon  knowing  the  complete  facts,  had  been 
convinced  about  the  acceptability  of  ABS  and 
PVC  pipe." 

Rep.  Andrews  said  he  was  one  of  the  con- 
gressmen referred  to  by  Hope.  TTie  com- 
ments as  quoted  Xn  the  minutes,  Andrews 
charged,  "fit  Into  a  questionable  pattern 
of  Mr.  Hope's  entire  performance  relating  to 
plastic  pipe." 

Andrews  made  his  remarks  on  Hope  in  a 
letter  to  Raymond  L.  Brandes,  chairman  of 
the  Plumbing  Standards  Correlating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Construction  Standards  Board 
in  New  York. 

"I  spoke  on  the  House  floor  originally  after 
conferring  with  and  giving  Mr.  Hope  an 
opportunity  to  explain  the  machinations  of 
which  he  was  acciised,"  Andrews  said  In  the 
letter. 

"I  later  remitted  these  remarks,  which 
merely  quoted  charges,  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  asked  his  report  to  me  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  charges. 
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TOOK     <      AEEKS     T'        «N!5A':S 

"Over  (our  weetj  later  Mr  Hope  responded 
to  my  letter  u,  the  Surgeon  General.  I  have 
]UBt  telephoned  the  Surgeon  General .  who 
profeaaeA  never  to  have  gotten  my  communi- 
cation on  the  actlvltlea  of  Mr   Hope 

"Under  contlnulnij  blz&rre  circumstancee. 
It  la  my  Judgment  that  before  your  organl- 
eatlon  (the  PSCC)  endorsee  new  plumt>Ing 
■tand&rds.  maneuvered  queetlonably  Into 
your  forthcoming  code  by  Mr.  Hope,  a  run- 
down on  plastic  pipe — where  It  wae  tested 
and  the  peculiar  clrcumatances  of  its  ap- 
proval    be  examined  " 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

M-  MATTirK^'S  NTr  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  ih"  c^T.t^man  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5688 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Fnorlda? 

Mr  HALX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  correctly 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  members' 

Mr  M.ATTHEWS  I  would  Uke  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  NelsewI. 

Mr  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion (>f  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Wltnout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMNfrriTE  ON   'vV.WS   .\SD  MEANS 


M-     .~;;x»akpr.   on 

^^ci^^^.t•  trie  ^f'litleman 
r  Mii.i>  I  tu-.<  '_inanl- 
V  -^'.f  Committee  on 
ni.iv  have  until  mld- 
.•   .'i  conference  report 


M-  m.-\it7{f:ws 
behalf  i-''.  n.y  r  il'.i-a 
from  .\.'-.<.i:.^.i.s 
mou.>?  '■■>:..-  •  ■ 
Ways  a:;.l  M-- 
night  tonight  ' 
on  th^>  bill  H.R  ■.:::- 

Mr  HALL.  \!r  .-^;-iiker.  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  members' 

Mr  MATTHEWS  I  am  sure  it  haa 
been  clf'ared  with  the  gentleman  from 
WLsconsln  [Mr.  ByrnesI  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentlemam  from  Michigan 
[Mr  CigRALD  R.  Pord]. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  r^c  objection 


THE    '";;■    ANN:'.rTi.-AMV   '"ir  the 
HVN'  ;.\h:an  rkyui'.'t:.  ■^■i 

M'  \TA-mi:-".V.S.  Mr.  r;--' i.-;^--  I  a.sk 
unariln.ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nortda' 

Th.ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
UrUted   States    recently   celebrated   the 


190th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  daring  act  which  led 
to  our  freedom  and  which  has  served  as 
an  example  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world.  Next  Sunday  Is  another  anni- 
versary In  the  history  of  freedom.  On 
October  23,  1956,  a  small  band  of  men 
and  women  began  a  rebellion  in  Buda- 
pest. Hungary,  that  again  Illustrated 
the  deep-felt  determination  that  all  men 
have  the  right  to  direct  their  own 
destinies. 

Unfortunately,  the  Hungarian  revolt 
of  10  years  ago  did  not  enjoy  the  success 
of  our  Revolution  against  the  oppression 
of  an  English  King,  but  those  who  took 
part  In  It  demonstrated  once  more  that 
liberty  Is  sought  by  free-thlnklng  men 
even  though  the  risks  are  high  and  the 
consequences  grave.  To  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  30,000  who  lost  their  lives 
In  Hungary,  we  can  offer  our  condolences 
along  with  the  assurance  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  and  that  they  did  not 
die  In  vain.  To  many  of  the  200.000 
refugees  of  those  holocaust  days  of  1956, 
the  United  States  has  opened  its  doors 
and  the  American  people  their  hearts  to 
provide  homes  and  a  new,  free  life.  To 
the  men  and  women  held  in  the  prisons 
of  communism,  we  can  offer  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  freemen  everywhere  that  one 
day  they  too  shall  relish  the  glfta  of 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  Join  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
Americans  In  our  humble  attempts  to 
honor  the  courageous  spirit  engendered 
in  Hungary  In  1956.  Our  small  efforts 
to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  are  dwarfed  by  the  over- 
whelming regard  for  the  Hungarians 
held  by  all  Americans  and  freemen 
around  the  world. 


ACHIEVEME^•TS  OP  89TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  HANLrvl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  days 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  soon  be  over, 
and  we  will  be  returning  to  bring  before 
the  citizens  the  proud  achievements  of 
the  89th.  It  Is  necessary  also  to  reflect 
on  the  things  we  did  not  do  and  the 
things  we  Intend  to  take  up  In  the  90th 
Congress. 

For  myself,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
consider  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  In  reporting  out 
the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  smd  Welfare  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  national  research  effort 
into  the  causes  of  blindness.  The  com- 
mittee stated  that  much  more  could  and 
should  be  done  to  press  forward  with 
research   on   those   eye   diseases   about 


which  too  little  Is  knowTi.  I  find  It  a 
horror  that  In  this  age  of  progress  In 
science  and  technology.  80  percent  of  all 
loss  of  vision  In  this  country  results 
from  diseases  whose  causes  are  in^,. 
known. 

The  report  indicates  that  approximate- 
ly 45  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  severely  handicapped  becau.se  ol 
myopia  or  nearsightedness.  In  Itself 
myopia  Is  a  handicap  to  vision  but  it  also 
predisposes  to  many  other  serious  eye 
conditions  and  can  lead  to  complete  loss 
of  blindness.  Too  little  Is  being  done  to 
find  the  causes  of  this  disease,  too  Utile 
Is  being  done  to  detect  it  in  its  eark 
stages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  one 
concrete  step  the  90th  Congress  can  take 
in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  to  establish 
a  National  Eye  Institute  and  to  Invest  It 
with  the  mandate  and  the  resources  to 
vigorously  get  on  with  the  job.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  be  as  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  ability  to  see  as  v" 
are  with  the  preservation  of  natur?. 
beauty. 

When  the  90th  Congress  convenes.  : 
Intend  to  reintroduce  my  legislation  to 
create  the  National  Eye  Institute,  and 
I  will  join  with  like-minded  colleagues  t 
accomplish  this  needed  purpose. 


PRESIDENT     .JOMNSON'S     JOURNF. 
1X3  \\'i:STKRS  PACIFIC  AREA 

NT.-  MATI'HEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^i 
unu:uiMuu.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  e.^i- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  ii-s 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the.*^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema.-. 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  departed  on  his  25,000- 
mile  Journey  through  the  western  Pacif.c 
area  to  visit  those  countries  allied  with 
the  United  States  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  consult  with  the  leaden 
of  those  nations  In  an  effort  to  discover 
a  just  and  reasonable  path  leading  ' 
the  end  of  the  armed  hostilities. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  he 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  will  joL'i 
with  me  In  praying  to  Almighty  God  that 
He  will  bless  the  President's  trip  an: 
permit  It  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  sol- 
tlon  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  There  Is 
a  story  that  the  British  Piime  Minister, 
Lloyd-George,  had  a  plaque  Inscribed 
with  the  words  1 

There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knows  a^- 
which  the  eye  of  the  eagle  has  not  seen. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  leader: 
of  the  Asian  nations,  in  consultation 
with  our  President,  will  help  us  find  the 
path  to  peace. 


ASSISTANT  SECKt:  i  AKY  HAAR  OUT- 
LINES NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  M^' 
TRANSIT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlema 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RettssI  may  exter- 
hls  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rtcc': 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Secretary  for  Metro- 
politan Development  of  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Charles  M.  Haar.  addressed  the  84th 
American  Transit  A.ssociatlon  convention 
Ln  San  Francisco  on  October  3.  Because 
his  speech  contains  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  trends  In  mass  traiisportatlon — 
one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  facing 
our  urban  centers  today  and  In  the  fu- 
ture^_I  believe  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  The  text  of  Sec- 
retary Haar's  speech  Is  Included  here- 
with: 

New  Directions  in  Mass  Transit 

Mr.  President,  Members,  and  friends  of  the 
American  Transit  Association.  I  am  glad  to 
bare  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  talk 
about  our  mutual  Interests  and  concerns 

On  our  way  liere.  Leo  Cuslck  and  I  vls- 
liei  the  Los  Angeles  area,  where  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
ind  Urt)an  Development  are  working  to- 
gether to  And  out  more  about  the  relation- 
ships between  public  transportJitlon  and  the 
Job  opportunities  of  low-Income  groups. 

We  are  also  examining  the  technological 
advances  being  made  In  the  Bay  Area  In 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  BART 
lystera  and  the  possibilities  for  technologi- 
cal Innovation  which  may  be  offered  by  the 
aerospace  Industry. 

These  are  exciting  visits  for  me.  because 
•Jiey  span  the  work  which  we  have  to  do  as 
tranEtt  operators  and  as  government  ofHclals 
If  public  transportation  Is  to  help  us  achieve 
an  efficient  growth  for  urban  America. 

One  thing  I  need  not  talk  about  today  are 
the  financial  problems  facing  an  urban 
transportation  system.  You  are  ol  course 
all  too  familiar  with  these.  They  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  most  recently  by 
applications  for  capital  grants.  These  some- 
times read  like  excerpts  from  the  "Perils  of 
Pauline"— with  the  local  transit  system 
dangling  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  In  desp>erate 
need  of  a  flnanclal  rope. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Department 
hai  been  throwing  this  rope,  not  only  to  help 
save  local  transit,  private  and  public,  but 
also  to  aid  the  consumer  In  his  search  for 
more  efficient  and  comfortable  service. 

And  this  we  will  continue  to  do.  For 
there  Is  evidence  of  a  chronic  Illness  which 
in  Ume  we  must  cure. 

But  our  subject  today  Is  new  directions. 
And  our  meeting  In  California  Is  highly 
appropriate  In  Loe  Angeles  we  are  trying 
to  learn  how  we  can  do  better  our  primary 
Job  of  making  transit  more  resp>onfilve  to 
human  needs.  In  the  Bay  Area  and  else- 
where we  see  examples  of  how  technology 
Can  provide  us  with  l>etter  means  of  meeting 
tliose  human  needs.  These,  then,  pwlnt  to 
at  least  two  major  new  directions  In  mass 
transportation.  And  they  underline  the  new 
approaches  so  necessary  to  a  public  accept- 
ance of  our  programs,  and  to  discharging 
ttelr  necessary  mission — the  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  life  In  oiir  metropollten 
areas  where  70  percent  of  us  now  live. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
w-i*  a  mUestone  In  urban  legislation.  Presl- 
itnt  Johnson  called  it  "one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly significant  domestic  measures  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  during  the  1960'b." 

Hnder  the  1964  Act,  more  than  $186  mUllon 
In  Pederal  grants  have  been  made  available 
">  27  States,  to  assist  both  private  and  public 
transit  systems  m  the  improvement  of  the 
»ltal  services  they  render. 
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The  bulk  of  these  grants — $170  million — 
have  been  made  for  capital  improvements — 
for  the  vehicles,  structures,  and  hardware 
that  make  physically  possible  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  transit  systems 
and  their  extensions  Into  areas  of  new 
growth. 

Another  $15  million  have  been  made  avail- 
able since  1964  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
demonstrations  of  new  Ideas,  new  techniques, 
and  new  methods  for  the  improvement  of 
public  transportation  services.  Reports  on 
these  projecta  will  be  available  to  you,  In  the 
expectation  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  the 
documented  experience  of  others  In  your  own 
operations. 

A  month  ago — on  September  8 — President 
Johnson  signed  an  Act  amending  the  basic 
legislation  contained  in  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  consideration,  enactment,  and  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation — in  the  face  of 
competing  domestic  and  military  demands 
for  scarce  national  resources — is  proof  Indeed 
that  the  1964  Act  has  been,  and  Is.  meeting 
a  vital  need  in  the  building  of  the  Great 
Society. 

And  the  provisions  of  the  new  1966  Act  are 
proof  that  this  Administration  Is  aware  of 
your  needs  as  transit  operators  and  is  ac- 
tively seeking  out  ways  in  which  we  can  best 
help  you  meet  these  needs. 

The  Act  which  President  Johnson  signed 
last  month  extends  the  grant  provisions  of 
the  1964  legislation — for  both  capital  Im- 
provement and  demonstration  projects — for 
an  additional  two  years,  through  June  30. 
1969.  It  authorizes  appropriations  of  $150 
million  a  year  for  each  of  these  two  years. 

The  1966  Act  also  establishes  four  new  pro- 
grams. With  your  cooperation,  they  will  have 
a  great  Impact  on  the  future  of  the  Industry 
and  the  country. 

Briefly,  these  are: 

First:  Matching  grants  to  State  and  local 
public  agencies  for  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of 
planning,  engineering,  and  designing  mass 
transportation  projects,  and  of  the  technical 
studies  needed  in  developing  the  transit  im- 
provement program  for  an  urban  area. 

This  vital  program,  In  effect,  fills  the  gap 
between  comprehensive  area-wide  transpor- 
tation planning  of  the  kind  assisted  under 
the  701  urban  planning  assistance  program 
and  the  capital  grant  program.  And.  as  In 
the  case  of  demonstration  projects,  the  local 
share  of  coeta  can  come  from  any  source, 
including  the  carrier. 

The  responsibilities  delegated  to  me  by 
Secretary  Weaver  include  both  urban  trans- 
portation and  grants  for  comprehensive 
metropolitan  planning.  These  are  not  dis- 
tinct areas.  HUD  does  not  regard  a  trans- 
portation system  as  something  that  can  be 
superimposed  on  a  city  after  all  else  Is 
planned  or  built.  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  transportation  systems  are  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  metropolitan  development,  and 
that  effective  metropolitan  planning  must 
bring  the  people  operating  the  transporta- 
tion system  Into  the  planning  process  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  deliberations.  This  was 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  In  calling  for  "a 
unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban  trans- 
portation system  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  the  urban 
area.  ..." 

In  planiUng  the  growth  of  our  cities  it  is 
necessary  to  be  certain  that  the  p>eop!e  are 
served  by  good  transportation,  and  that  the 
economic  base  that  enables  a  transportation 
system  to  operate  Is  present.  Neither  of 
these  can  exist  without  the  other,  a  fact  too 
often  neglected  by  the  planning  process. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  use  of 
transportation  as  a  leading-edge  Investment 
In  metropolitan  development.  The  type  and 
quality  of  transportation  originally  put  Into 
an  area  can  have  great  lmp>act  on  the  man- 
ner  In   which   that  area   develops,   how   Its 


scarce  land  resource  Is  used,  where  industry 
develops,  where  housing  goes,  where  shopping 
centers  flourish.  Too  often  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  miss  this  opportunity. 

So  the  first  thing  that  all  of  you  could  do 
to  ease  your  lot  In  life,  and  mine,  is  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  metropolitan  planning 
and  programming  process.  When  planning 
and  transit  operations  proceed  with  only 
cursory  regard  for  each  other  It  means  that 
the  planners  and  budgeters.  the  mayors  and 
city  officials  to  whom  they  report,  and  the 
transit  operators  are  simply  not  talking  to 
each  other  enough. 

We  think  that  all  of  you  will  find  this 
new  program  of  great  benefit— and  one 
which  together  with  {  701  gives  us  a  chance 
to  view  and  act  upon  metropolitan  develop- 
ment as  a  system.  As  soon  as  It  Is  funded 
and  Implemented,  it  will  allow  us  to  help 
with  all  phases  of  the  transportation  spec- 
trum, from  broad  metropolitan  planning 
through  detailed  engineering  and,  finally, 
actual  construction. 

Second:  Grants  to  public  agencies  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  up  to  one  year  of  ad- 
vanced schooling  for  persons  employed  In 
managerial,  technical,  and  professional  posi- 
tions in  the  urban  mass  transportation  field. 

While  these  grants  go  to  public  agencies, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  private  companies 
will  be  participating  In  this  through  their 
local  public  agencies.  We  think  that  this 
will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  solving  your 
problems  of  training  personnel,  and  of  cop- 
ing with  the  knowledge  explosion. 

Third:  Grants,  aggregating  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion a  year,  to  non-profit  educational  Insti- 
tutions to  assist  In  establishing  or  carrying 
on  comprehensive  research  and  training  pro- 
grams for  urban  transportation.  The  Act 
requires  that  preference  be  given  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  that  bring  together 
knowledge  and  exp)ertise  in  the  various  so- 
cial and  technical  disciplines  that  relate  to 
urban  transportation  problems. 

This  program,  too,  should  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  you.  We  hope  that  It  will  feed  you 
Ideas  and  suggestions  and  do  the  continuing 
research  and  training  essential  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  industry. 

Finally,  and  in  several  ways  most  signifi- 
cantly for  the  future,  the  1966  Act  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  prepare,  for  submission  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  18 
months,  a  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  new  system  of  urban 
transportation. 

The  Act  specifies  that  this  program  shall 
(1)  concern  itself  with  all  aspects  of  new 
systems  of  urban  transportation  for  metro- 
politan areas  of  various  sizes;  (2)  take  Into 
account  the  most  advanced  technologies  and 
materials:  and  (3)  provide  national  leader- 
ship to  the  efforts  of  States,  localities,  private 
Indiistry,  universities,  and  foundations. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  means  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  closely 
the  technological,  financial,  economic.  Insti- 
tutional, and  social  dimensions  of  public 
transportation:  it  means  that  we  can  develop, 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress,  a  well-In- 
tegrated and  practical  program  of  research 
and  development  for  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation.  Involving  fully  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  on  a  scale  scarcely 
thought  of  two  or  three  years  ago. 

We  have  the  opportunity  of  using,  In  the 
solution  of  urban  transportation  problems 
\nd  In  the  development  of  new  transporta- 
tion technology  and  systems,  the  kinds  of 
technical  and  professional  skills  that  have 
within  the  past  decade  become  available  In 
other  parts  of  the  nation's  domestic  economy 
and  in  the  development  of  oiu-  space  and  de- 
fense programs. 

Certainly,  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  time 
and  cost  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon,  we 
can  find  better  ways  than  we  now  have  for 
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getting  that  mitn   hocne  for  dJnner  when  h« 
returns  to  earth 

Thla  mav  sound  glam':>roua  and  exciting 
I  tblnk  :t  it  giainor<:>us  and  exciting  But.  in 
•11  of  this  we  tvave  ttj  keep  our  true  function 
clearly  in  mind 

Our  true  function  U  not  to  run  buaea  or 
trains — indtspensabip  as  that  function  may 
be  Nor  Is  It  to  invent  new  and  exotic  hard- 
ware It  Is  not  even  to  transport  people. 
wUly-niUy.  from  here  to  there.  Our  function 
la  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  urtMin  life. 
It  mpans  that  our  transit  syatems  have  to 
be  deelsfned  and  operated  as  an  Integral  p€u^ 
of  '-'le  whole  urbiua  complex,  drawing 
strength  from  and  contributing  to  the  com- 
prehensively planned  growth  of  that  com- 
plex. 

It  means  that  our  transit  syatems  have  to 
serve  a  real  purpose  In  making  the  city  a 
more  meaningful  and  productive  place  for 
the  Individuals  who  live  and  work  In  It  and 
for  those  who  visit  It. 

And  It  means  partlcxUarly  that  we  can- 
not^ -through  the  deterioration  or  loss  of 
transit  service  or  the  failure  of  that  service 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  city's  growth — deprive 
Large  segments  of  our  urban  population  of 
the  means  of  seeking  and  holding  a  Job.  or 
of  securing  adequate  medical  attention,  or 
of  rendy  accees  to  cultural  and  recreational 
centers 

The  strategic  role  of  public  tranaportatlon 
In  the  Johnaon  Adm^lnlstratlon's  War  on 
Poverty  Is  fully  recognized  by  Secretary 
Weaver  and  hla  staff 

Public  transportation  can  and  must  play 
an  active  role  in  breaking  down  the  laolatlon 
of  low-income  nelghborbooda  by  providing 
adequate  access  to  and  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Disadvantaged  citizens  must  have  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  the  despair  of  the  ghetto 
by  Unking  themselves  to  opportunities  out- 
side the  areas  In  which  they  now  live 

Although  the  inadequ&iv  of  public  tranii- 
portation  for  low-Income  g>oupe  is  a  prot- 
lem  common  to  many  urban  arciis.  It  has 
been  especially  well-documented  with  respect 
to  the  '.Vatts  section  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  McCone  Commission,  lu  Its  report  to 
Ooverr.or  Brown,  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
spair and  frustration  which  pervaded  the 
area  in  which  the  riots  of  last  year  occurrel 
was  "Intenslfled  by  what  may  well  be  th  ? 
leaRt  adequate  network  of  public  transpor- 
tation Ln  any  major  city  in  America.*  Th<i 
report  concluded  that  the  high  cost  of  trans 
portatlon — In  time  and  money — deprived  thi 
residents  of  the  area  of  adequate  access  to 
other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  ant 
exaggerated  the  Isolation  of  the  ghetto  itself 
The  testimony  before  the  Commlsslor 
gives  niuiv  almost  unbelievable,  exannples  o:' 
the  hard.shlpe  caused  low-Income  persons  anc 
famUles  by  Inadequate  and  uncoordlnatec 
public   transportation  services 

Mrs  Helen  Nelson,  consumer  counsel  for 
the  State  of  California,  stated  that  stores. 
Jobs  and  medical  care  were  often  ln.iccesslble 
without  an  automobile.  The  residents, 
locked  )n  for  lack  of  transportation,  faced 
nnancial  insolvency  when  they  overextended 
their  credit  to  purchase  automobiles  to  meet 
their  essential  personal  needs  ETven  where 
public  transportation  was  reasonably  avail- 
able the  costs  of  using  two  or  more  separate 
systems  without  transfer  arrangements  rep- 
resented an  excessively  large  percentage  of 
the   average    consumer's   budget. 

With  these  problems  In  mind,  the  De- 
partment, In  cooperation  with  Governor 
Brown  and  the  Callfomla  Tranaportatlon 
Agency  has  approved  a  12,700.000  research 
project  to  study  the  relationship  between 
the  public  transportation  system  and  Job 
and  other  opportunities  of  low-income 
groups  m  the  South  Central  and  Bast  L<3S 
Angeles   ^reas      A  large  part  of  this  moni-y 


Is  earmarked   for   actually   establishing  new 
service*. 

Another  demonstration  grant,  for  9483.000, 
has  been  made  to  Nashville  to  test  the  Im- 
pact of  direct  bus  service  Unking  8  separate 
medical  centers  with  each  other  and  with 
the  central  bus  terminal  in  downtown  Nash- 
ville 

Other  possible  dsmofaitimtlons  concerning 
this  problem  are  In  the  pre-appllcatlon  stage. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  look  at  your  trans- 
portation system  to  determine  whether  the 
system  gives  the  maximum  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  low-income  people  to  reach  Jobs, 
medical  facilities,  recreation  areas  and  shop- 
ping centers 

Tou  should  ask  yourselves  whether  your 
system  provides  good  service  from  low-In- 
come areas  to  the  developing  suburban  em- 
ployment center*. 

Tou  should  look  for  ways  In  which  you  can 
provide  better  sen  Ice  to  peripheral  employ- 
ment centers  Indeed,  may  not  the  provi- 
sions of  the  additional  service  Increase  the 
system's  revenues  as  people  use  the  service 
to  get  and  hold  Jobs'* 

For  this  program  coincides  with  and  rein- 
forces market  trends.  The  greatest  growth 
In  employment  opportunities  in  both  indus- 
try and  ser^'lce  during  the  last  decade  has 
been  In  the  suburbs.  A  recent  Labor  De- 
partment survey  showed  that  83%  of  In- 
dustrial construction  and  62%  of  commer- 
cial construction  In  the  country's  metropoli- 
tan areas  during  the  last  6  years  was  In  the 
suburbs. 

As  our  demonstrations  proceed,  we  will  be 
able  to  give  you  Information  on  these  Is- 
sues. But  we  can  only  help.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  trying  to  combine  good 
service  for  low -Income  groups  with  proll  table 
opwratlon  must  be  yours 

The  demonstration  program  is  Intended 
not  only  to  help  develop  new  techniques  In 
transportation  but  also  to  demonstrate  Ideas 
and  techniques  In  actual  operation.  Simu- 
lations and  theoretical  calculations  are  ex- 
cellent things.  But  the  fact  remains — noth- 
ing convinces  like  actual  operation. 

There  Is  one  vital  difference  between  the 
research  and  the  demonstration  programs. 
While  the  Department  can  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  there  U  no  way  In  the 
world  It  can  undertake  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram on  Its  own  It  holds  no  transit  fran- 
chises: It  owns  no  buses  ur  trains. 

The  success  and  utility  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  Is  dependent  dlr«ctly  upon  you 
who  are  In  Intimate  contact  with  the  con- 
stant problems  of  urban  transportation. 
You  have  the  opportunity  to  actxially  imple- 
ment changes  on  your  own  systems  Tou 
must  give  the  government  and  the  country 
the  benefit  of  your  Ideas  and  experience  In 
designing  and  carrying  out  projects  to  test 
new  types  of  service,  new  uses  of  equipment, 
or  any  other  aspects  of  transportation  which 
might  be  of  benefit  to  all  transit  systems. 

I  think  you  will  And  that  we  are  very 
anxious  to  help  you  put  such  ideas  Into  ef- 
fect and  will  do  everything  possible  to  give 
you  the  technical  and  flnanclal  assistance 
necessary  to  Implement  such  suggestions. 

Technology  and  technical  Innovation  Is 
the  other  key  area  In  which  the  Dept&rtment 
is   moving. 

The  Department  has  already  begun  to  ex- 
plore the  design  of  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation  called  for  In  the  19M  Act 
Some  of  our  urban  mass  transportation 
demonstrations,  under  the  1964  Act,  have 
been  oriented  to  new  technology,  and  will 
provide  Inputs  to  the  new  research  A  dem- 
onstration In  Pittsburgh  has  packaged  au- 
tomated controls,  automated  scheduling, 
llgbt-welght  construction  metals,  and  elec- 
trical power. 

ComputerlMd  fare-collection  devices  have 
been  tested  in  three  cities.     Two-way  radio* 


have  been  provided  to  the  subway  system  :' 
New  Tork  City,  and  this  demonstration  ex 
perience  should  help  us  to  relate  transpor- 
tation to  communication  In  the  new  researc.-. 
effort. 

Under  the  Intensified  approach  launchec 
by  the  19flfl  Act.  we  will  be  looking  at  tech- 
nologically Ideal  urban  transportation  sy<. 
terns.  This  Involves  an  examination  of  sue 
potentially  revolutionary  new  systems 
p)ortal-to-portal  automated  vehicles  for  e;. 
tire  metropolitan  areas,  freeways  incorpors: 
Ing  automatic  guidance  of  automobile; 
transit  trains  which  ride  on  air  cushions  a:.:. 
are  prof>elled  by  linear  electric  power,  a:.: 
downtown  systems  such  as  moving  sldt 
walks. 

It  Includes,  as  well,  a  consideration  of  evc- 
lutlonary  Improvements  In  the  englneertn.- 
of  our  urban  transportation:  electronic  rout- 
display ,  gas  turbine  or  linear  electric  engines 
computerized  trafllc  control  devices,  speci-i 
provlslous  for  entrance  and  exit  from  tranfi: 
vehicles.  A  focus  will  be  on  engineering  in- 
novations which  might  lead  on  through  evo- 
lutionary steps  to  entirely  new  transporta- 
tion systems:  this  can  bo  thought  of  as  th> 
"middle-period"  study,  or  "evolutionary 
study. 

Throughout,  we  hope  to  place  sUesg  o; 
producing  early,  tangible  benefits  and  gplL- 
offs.  This  means  rearrangements  and  bet- 
ter uses  of  existing  technologies. 

Interactions  between  transportation  de- 
mand, transportation  technologies,  and  the 
shape  and  pattern  of  the  city  and  raet^:- 
politan  areas  determine  the  absorptive  rate 
of  technological  change-  Improvements  ir. 
tranaportatlon  may  have  a  circular  effect 
sUmulatlng  new  Increases  In  the  demand  fc- 
transportation — and  thus  tending  to  over- 
load even  the  "best"  new  transpwrtatlon  sys- 
tems. Changes  In  transportation  act  a.« 
catalysts  which  bring  on  changes  In  lane 
uses — and  In  fact  changes  In  the  shape  of  th' 
city. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  country  ii 
ready  for  bold  new  departures  In  urbai 
transportation  techniques.  Imaginative 
solutions  to  particular  transit  problems  wll. 
prove  of  great  benefit  both  to  your  companies 
and  to  the  public. 

We  are  entering  Into  a  new  era  In  public 
transportation — one  In  which  the  services 
you  provide  must  receive  full  recognition  &.= 
an  essential  component  In  the  balanced 
coordinated,  efficient  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  cities — g^eat  and  small. 

There  Is  now.  more  than  ever  before  1' 
the  history  of  the  Industry,  the  need  for  a  ■ 
operative  and  coordinated  action  involving 
the  transit  op>erator.  the  planner,  community 
Interest  groups,  and  the  local  public  offlclsl.^ 
who  make  and  carry  out  community  develop- 
ment policy. 

The  time  is  ripe — In  terms  of  technolor 
and  public  outcry — for  great  innovations 
The  challenge  of  conceiving  and  carrying  ou: 
these  changes  Is  dazzling,  and  can  be  ef 
satisfying  as  those  advances  taking  place  1.- 
other  ports  of  our  society — from  automation 
to  landings  on  the  moon.  Moreover,  there  is 
the  special  Importance  of  Innovation  In 
urban  tranaportatlon  that  solutions  that  we 
reach,  and  that  improvements  we  make,  will 
touch  the  dally  Uvea  of  most  of  our  citizens 
and  will  contribute  In  the  most  fundaments; 
way  to  the  productivity,  health  and  happi- 
ness of  our  citizens. 

This  presents  a  challenge  to  the  transit 
operaUir.  which  he  must  meet  with  Imagina- 
tion and  Initiative,  and,  perhaps,  with  more 
awareness  than  may  have  been  necessary  1- 
the  past,  of  the  role  public  transportation 
plays  In  the  lives  of  people  and  of  the  Intfr 
faces  between  transit  and  other  asp«:ts  of 
community  growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  a  part  In  helping  you 
meet  this  challenge. 
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WATER  POLLITION 


Mr  NLATTHETWS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
^anlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extrantx)us  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unceasing  efTorts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
•.he  Honorable  John  A.  Bl.^tnik,  another 
\me  step  forward  In  the  battle  against 
vater  pollution  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  known  as  the  father  of 
water  pollution  control  legislation,  10 
■.ears  ago  autliored  the  original  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956.  and 
has  continued  a  decade-long  struggle 
against  the  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
waters.  In  recognition  of  his  having 
.';teered  the  current  bill  throuph  the 
House  with  a  record  313  to  0  vote,  "Mr. 
Clean  Water,"  as  Mr.  Blatnik  is  affec- 
tionately called  by  his  colleaKurs  in  both 
;he  House  and  Senate,  wat-  elected  chair- 
aian  of  the  5-day-lons:  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  on  the 
measure.  The  conferees  met  on  October 
,\6,  7.  11.  and  13,  1966,  on  the  legislation 
and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Blatnik,  successfully 
brought  out  a  measure  that  greatly 
;trent;thens  Mr.  Blatniks  original  1956 

3ill. 

The  new  bill,  the  Clean  Waters  Res- 
piration Act  of  1966,  is  one  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  and  bears  testimony  to  the  in- 
defatigable work  of  Mr.  Blatnik.  As  I 
:iave  served  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  with  Mr.  Blatnik.  I  am  per- 
jonally  aware  of  the  great  e.^toem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  of  his  colleagues 
m6  the  respect  they  have  for  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  water  pollu- 
tion control.  No  one  is  more  conversant 
in  this  field  than  "Mr.  Clean  Water"  and 
I  feel  we  all  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
m  behalf  of  all  of  our  citizens  for  the 
:966  act.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
;;ke  to  include  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  atKDut  the  legislation  entitled 

Toward  Purer  Water  and" : 

Toward   Purer   Water   and   .  .   . 

Congress  has  made  another  substantial 
*<lvance  In  the  long  struggle  to  check  the 
.'oul  tide  of  pollution  and  restore  the  nation's 
■iTers  and  lakes  to  safe  and  usable.  If  not 
>06olutely  pure,  condition. 

House-Senate  conferees  have  agreod  to  a 
Mmpromlse  in  which  the  Senate  accepted  a 
smaller  flnanclal  authorization  for  the  anti- 
pollution program  in  exchange  for  an  agree- 
ment by  the  House  to  drop  some  of  the 
restrictions  It  had  Included  In  Its  bill.  The 
^Id  celling  of  $1,200,000  for  any  single  project 
hM  been  dropped.  That  limit  meant  that 
-he  Federal  program  had  become  primarily 
i  rural  and  small  town  affair,  since  projects 
■^  big  cities  far  exceed  that  figure.  Now 
nUes  will  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid  up  at 
30  per  cent  of  the  cost,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  project. 

In  terms  of  a  decade  ago,  this  latest  bill 
'aarks  real  progress.  In  terms  of  the  dls- 
^ce  still  to  be  traveled.  It  Is  a  modest  meas- 
'^e  Ten  years  ago  the  argument  waa 
*nether  there  even  ought  to  be  a  Federal 
program  in  this  field 


This  year's  bill  authorizes  »3.600.000,000 
over  the  next  five  years  at  a  gradu.illy  rising 
rate  of  expenditure  to  help  states  and  munic- 
Ipalltlee  build  modern  sewage  plants.  This 
Is  a  large,  Impressive  sum,  but  the  nation's 
water  has  been  neglected  and  misused  for  so 
long  that  the  pollution  problem  is  titanic 
New  York  State  alone  has  undertaken  a  six- 
year  program  costing  almost  half  that  much. 
Experts  estimate  that  twenty  billion  dollars 
would  have  to  be  spent  to  bring  municipal 
sewage  treatment  up  to  modern  standards. 
That  figure  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
sums  private  Industry  will  have  to  spend  on 
treatment  facilities  If  the  forthcoming  water 
quality  standards  to  be  established  by  all 
fifty  states  are  to  be  enforced. 

Every  major  river  system  in  the  nation  Is 
polluted.  The  United  States  runs  the  risk 
of  a  catastrophic  water  shortage  in  the  years 
Just  ahead.  These  two  harsh  facts  define  the 
context  of  the  pollution  problem.  They  ex- 
plain why  the  latest  bill,  although  It  Is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation.  Is  still  only  au 
Interim  meeisure  In  what  Is  going  to  be  an 
extended,  expensive  complex  effort. 


CRISIS   AND   COMMIT?.! ENT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Schetier  J  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  October 
14,  signed  by  seven  leaders  of  the  Negro 
community — Dorothy  Height,  president. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women;  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  president.  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  AFL-CIO; 
Bayard  Rustin,  director,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute;  Roy  Wilkins.  executive 
director,  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People;  Whitney 
M.  Young,  Jr..  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Urban  League;  Amos  T,  Hall,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Conference  of  Grand 
Masters.  Prince  Hall  Ma,sons  of  America; 
Hobson  R,  Reynolds,  grand  exalted  ruler, 
Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  the  Elks  of  the  World, 

I  urge  every  American  to  read  this 
statement,  particularly  those  who  in  re- 
cent months  may  have  developed  reser- 
vations about  further  support  cf  pro- 
grams of  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  minority  group  members. 

One  of  the  problems  created  by  our 
media — newspapers,  television,  maga- 
zines, and  radio — is  that  they  play  up 
the  sensational  melodramatic  statement 
at  the  expense  of  the  res'^rained  and 
thoughtful  one. 

Irresponsible  statements  by  a  few  ex- 
tremists with  minute  followings  amonj 
the  m-nority  population  have  created 
scare  headlines  which  do  preat  injustice 
to  the  Negro  community. 

This  statement  exemplifies  the  mili- 
tant but  patient  and  nonviolent  leader- 
ship in  the  Negro  community,  which 
must  be  joined  by  comparable  determi- 
nation   of    responsible    leaders    in    the 


white  community  to  do  their  share  and 
play  their  historic  role  in  finally  finish- 
ing the  job  of  eradicating  the  patteiTis  of 
discrimination  in  housiiig.  education,  and 
jobs  that  still  blight  our  society. 

Only  then  will  we  have  the  elements 
of  a  truly  Great  Society, 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   14.   1966) 
Crisis  and  Commitment 

No  one  can  any  longer  doubt  or  ignore 
the  depth  of  crisis  which  today  confronts 
Negro  Americans  struggling  to  enjoy  full  and 
equal  citizenship  In  their  native  land.  This 
year's  events  have  piled  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty on  underlying  racial  prejudices  in  the 
majority  population.  The  consequence  has 
been  Intensified  resistance  to  change  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  change  is  greatest. 
We  consider  It  Imperative,  therefore,  to  make 
crystal  clear  to  Americans  of  every  origin  and 
of  every  degree  of  commitment  to  justice  the 
principles  upon  which  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment rests. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  these  princi- 
ples. What  Is  new  are  the  conditions  which 
compel  us  to  re-state  them — not  the  least 
of  which  is  their  abandonment  by  some  In- 
dividuals and  groupe  whose  positions  are 
nevertheless  frequently  Interpreted  as  rep- 
resenting the  civil  rights  movement. 

I.  We  are  committed  to  the  attainment  of 
racial  justice  by  the  democratic  process.  The 
force  of  law  and  Its  fulfillment  In  the  courts, 
legislative  halls  and  Implementing  agencies, 
the  apjjeal  to  conscience,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  peaceful  assembly  and  petition 
are  the  Instrumentalities  of  our  choice.  We 
propose  to  win  genuine  partnership  for  all 
our  people  In  the  United  States,  within  the 
framework  of  this  nation's  constitution. 

II.  We  repudiate  any  strategies  of  violence, 
reprisal  or  vigllantlsm.  and  we  condemn  both 
rioting  and  the  demagoguery  that  feeds  It. 
for  these  are  the  final  resort  of  despair,  and 
we  have  not  yielded  to  despfvlr.  Defense  of 
one's  family,  home  and  self  against  attack 
Is  not  an  Issue;  It  is  a  basic  American  princi- 
ple and  must  not  be  perverted  Into  a  cover 
for  aggressive  violence. 

III.  We  arc  committed  to  integration,  by 
which  we  mean  an  end  to  every  barrier  which 
segregation  and  other  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion have  raised  against  the  enjoyment  by 
Negro  Americans  of  their  human  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  believe  that  a  sense 
of  personal  w^orth  and  a  pride  In  race  are 
vital  to  Integration  In  a  pluralistic  society, 
but  we  believe  that  these  are  best  nurtured 
by  success  In  achieving  equality.  We  reject 
the  way  of  separatism,  either  moral  or 
Bp>atlal. 

IV.  As  we  are  committed  to  the  goal  of 
integration  Into  every  aspect  of  the  national 
life,  we  are  equally  committed  to  the  com- 
mon responsibility  of  all  Americans,  both 
white  and  black,  for  bringing  Integration 
to  pass.  We  not  only  welcome,  we  urge,  the 
full  cooperation  of  white  Americans  in  what 
must  be  a  Joint  endeavor  If  it  Is  to  prosper. 
It  should  go  without  saying,  that.  In  seeking 
full  equality  for  Negroes,  we  cannot  and  will 
not  deny  It  to  others  who  Join  our  fight. 

The  reaffirmation  of  these  principles  must 
do  more  than  simply  distinguish  between 
those  who  accept  them  and  those  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  no  longer  choose  to 
operate  under  them.  For  us.  these  principles 
are  Inextricably  Joined  with  obligations  to 
which  we  have  consistently  devoted  our  mea- 
ger resources  and  our  energies.  We  call  upon 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  assume  the  same 
obligations;  Its  failure  to  do  so  will  not  only 
extend  and  perhaps  complete  the  sabotage 
of  our  efTorts,  but  will  ultimately  under- 
mine domestic  security  and  United  States 
leadership  In  the  world  of  nations. 

It  is  not  condoning  riots  to  cry  out  against 
the  conditions  in  the  Negro  ghettos  which 
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render  some  Negroes  susceptible  lo  the  emo- 
tional grallfScatlon  of  pillage,  looting  an<t 
destruction.  It  Is  not  condoning  riots,  but 
demanding  the  means  to  end  them,  that 
compels  us  to  note  the  steady  worsening  of 
the  average  Negro's  lot  In  the  face  of  unprec- 
edented general  proepertty.  It  Is  not  turning 
our  baclu  on  the  need  for  education  to  note 
that  the  average  Negro  college  graduate  can 
expect  a  lifetimes  earnings  no  greater  than 
those  of  a  white  high  school  graduate  It  Is 
not  an  abdication  of  responalblllty.  but  aa 
afBrmatlon  of  It.  to  say  that  society  cannct 
perpetuate  dl!»cnmlnatlon  against  Negro«« 
and  then  blame  the  vIctlnM  or  their  leadeis 
for  the  outbursts  of  thoee  who  have  been 
made  desperate. 

It  la  an  obligation  of  the  whole  of  Amer- 
can  society  to  take  the  ma««tve  actions  which 
alone  can  turn  the  downward  tide  of  Negio 
economic  status  with  if-s  concomitant  growth 
of  frustration  and  bltterneas.  It  Is  the  spe- 
cial obligation  of  thoee  who  can  see  more 
clearly  and  feel  more  keenly  than  the  rest 
to  assume  their  own  leadership  burden  end 
to  spar-"  no  effort  to  bring  their  fellows  U' 
an  equal  comprehension.  It  Ls  the  obliga- 
tion. In  particular,  of  the  mass  media  to 
moderate  their  obsesatori  with  sensation  an<l 
conflict  and  to  help  create  a  cUnxate  of  gen- 
uine knowledge  and  understanding  In  which 
perspectlTe  is  restored 

The  near-total  absence  of  this  perspective 
Is  reflected  In  the  survey  flguree  showing 
declines  In  public  sentiment  favoring  civil 
rights  Has  the  nation  forgotten,  for  ex- 
ample, that  for  every  Negro  youth  who 
throws  a  brick,  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
suffering  the  same  disadvantages  who  do 
nof  That  for  every  Negro  who  tosses  a 
Molotov  cocktail,  there  are  a  thousand  flght- 
ing  and  dying  on  the  battlefields  of  Vlet- 
ncun''  It  Is  a  cruel  and  bitter  abuse  to  judgs 
the  worth  of  these  larger  numbers  the  ov«r- 
whelmlni<  preponderance  of  the  Negro  pop  j- 
latlon.  by  the  misdeeds  of  a  few. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  signs  of  a  retreat 
by  white  America  from  the  national  com- 
mitment to  racial  Justice  The  Inadequacies 
of  enforcement  of  this  commitment  which 
has  been  hammered  out  over  long  years  of 
Judicial  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
nouncement, have  been  a  scandal;  yet  we 
have  seen  the  United  States  Senate  scuttling 
enforcement  of  antidiscrimination  law  and 
refusing  to  act  on  legislation  to  protect 
Negro«*s  igalnst  racist  assault.  We  have  seen 
the  appeal  of  bigotry  elevated  to  a  major 
political  Instrument,  with  votes  being  sought 
And  won  icroRs  the  nation,  by  exploiting  the 
so-cal'.ed  "white  backlash  "  We  have  seen 
■tometlme  friends  pulling  back  In  full  retreat 
and  yielding  to  the  battlefield  scavengers 
ground  which  could  have  been  held  If  It  had 
been  fought  for 

This  trend  can  be  disastrous  to  the  na- 
tion's as  well  as  the  Negro's,  welfare  If  It 
Is  not  checked.  If  our  forces  are  not  rallied 
and  If  the  hard,  demanding  Job  of  building 
lasting  public  support  la  not  pressed  for- 
ward niw  It  can  be  worse  than  dlsastrcus 
for  the  generation  of  younger  Amerlca:i«. 
white  as  well  as  black,  who  would  then  Indeed 
face  a  future  without  viable  Idealism.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have  been  personally  Involved 
In  the  civil  rights  movement  over  the  last 
few  years,  many  In  situations  Involving 
hazardous  confrontations.  They  are  needad 
now  more  than  ever  before,  in  work  whlcb, 
while  seeming  more  routine  and  less  ad- 
venturous. Is  in  many  ways  harder  and  more 
vital  They  can  be  effectively  drawn  to  these 
new  tasks  only  If  they  have  assurance  that 
the  adult  world  Ls  solidly  engaged  to  the 
same  purpose 

Nlnet-  vears  ago.  this  nation  permitted 
the  democratic  promise  of  Emancipation  to 
wither  and  die  before  a  rampant  reaction 
which  condemned  the  Negro  to  segregation, 
disfranchisement,  peonage  and  death  Then, 
as   now.   the  voices  of   teniporary  liberalism 


sounded  discouragement  and  disillusionment 
with  the  capacity  of  the  freedmen  for  full 
citizenship.  Then,  as  now.  the  South  capi- 
talized on  Northern  wearliiess  with  the  "race 
problem"  and  was  enabled  to  shut  off  the 
hope  of  freedom  But  the  "race  problem" 
remained,  and  today  we  are  paying  for  yes- 
terday's default. 

We  are  determined  that  this  history  shall 
not  reF>eat  Itself  and  we  call  upon  all  our 
countrymen,  black  and  white,  of  all  faiths 
and  origins,  to  move  with  us. 

DOROTHT  HZIOHT. 

President.    National    Council    of    Negro 

Women. 

A.  PHiLrp  RA^^ooLJ»H. 
President,  Brotherhood  of  Sleepirif/  Car 

Porters.  AFO-CIO 

BaTASO  RtTSTIH. 

Director,   A.   Philip  Randolph   Institute. 

Rot  Wn-KiNs. 
Executive  Director,  National  Association 
for      the     Advancernent     of     Colored 
People. 

WHrrN«T  M.  YouHO.  Jr.. 
Executive      Director,      National      Urban 
League. 

Amos  T.  Hall. 
Executive      Secretary,      Conference      of 
Orand  Masters:  Prince  Hall  Masons  of 
Arnerxca 

HOBSON  R    RSTNOI.DS. 

Grand  Exalted  Ruier,  Improved  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  the 
Elks  of  the  World 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  October  16  to  22  will  mark  the 
annual  observance  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  s  Clubs.  Inc. 

This  year,  there  will  be  approximately 
177.500  members  of  the  national  fed- 
eration who  will  salute  the  achievements 
of  all  business  and  professional  women 
In  their  communities.  States,  and  Nation 
The  national  federation  is  composed  of 
over  3.750  local  clubs  In  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands 

As  all  of  us  realize  women  are  plajrlng 
an  ever-increasing  role  in  our  Nation's 
economy,  as  well  as  in  civic  and  com- 
munity activities,  and  I  would  like  to 
salute  the  women  who  devote  so  much 
time,  energy,  and  dedication  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  families  and  their  country. 


HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  TESTIFIES  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  HM  17642.  THE 
SO-CALLED  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr   MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  submitted  my  testimony  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  In  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  17642.  the  so-called  antirlot 
bill.  I  believe  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation represents  a  great  danger  to  our 
traditional  freedoms  and  rights,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution.  It  would 
be  more  aptly  cited  as  the  antirights 
bill. 

Because  of  my  strong  objections  to  the 
bill.  I  have  requested  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  be  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

TXSTIMONT    OF    HZNtLT    B      GONZALEZ,    MSMBH 

or  Congress.  BeroRE  the  House  Judictast 

CoMMrrm  on  H-R.   17642.  th«  So-Calleb 

Antihiot  Bill.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  thank  you  very  much  for 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  testimony  on 
HJl.  17642.  the  so-called  Antl-Rlot  Bill.  I 
am  opposed  to  riots  and  I  am  opposed  to  thli 
bUI.  In  fact.  I  consider  this  bill  a  riotous 
and  parUcky  attempt  to  cope  with  a  complex 
and  deep  rooted  situation  In  a  simplistic  and 
superficial  way. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  was  first  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  August  8,  during  the 
debate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  It 
was  brought  up  as  an  amendment  to  title  V 
of  that  bill.  A  number  of  cogent  and.  In 
my  opinion,  unanswerable  arguments  against 
the  language  of  the  Cramer  amendment  were 
made  during  that  debate.  These  argunienti 
carry  equal  weight  today  against  H.R.  17642, 
which  Is  Identical  to  the  language  of  the 
Cramer  amendment. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  bill  ]t 
that  It  Is  unconstitutional.  The  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  John  Doar,  has  already 
testified  to  the  committee  on  this  point.  I 
certainly  agree  that  the  bill.  In  responding  to 
the  outbreak  of  riots  and  other  violent  In- 
cidents in  cities  across  the  country,  reaches 
too  far  and  employs  vague  and  uncertain 
language.  The  bill  places  a  restriction  on 
speech,  and  as  Mr.  Doar  testified,  any  statute 
restricting  speech  touches  an  area  which  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  courts  to  protect.  The  courts 
have.  Indeed,  vigilantly  protected  free  speech. 

The  bin  goes  even  beyond  the  question  of 
free  speech.  In  my  opinion.  It  violates  al- 
most every  clause  of  the  first  amendment.  In- 
cluding free  speech.  The  first  amendment 
states: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble. 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

This  bill  not  only  violates  the  free  speech 
provision.  It  violates  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  peace- 
ably assemble  and  to  petition  the  Govera- 
ment  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

H.R.   17642  states: 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  usee  any  facility  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Including  the 
mall,  with  Intent  to— (1)  Incite,  promote, 
encourage,  or  carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  in- 
citement, promotion,  encouragement,  or 
carrying  on  of.  a  riot  w  other  violent  clvU 
disturbance  .  .  ."  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
pvimshable  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  up  to 
five  years,  or  both. 

Note  that  the  bill  applies  not  only  to  the 
movement  of  a  person  across  a  State  line. 
but  the  use  by  a  person  of  any  facility  In  in- 
terstate commerce,  including  the  mall.  Note 
also,  that  the  bill  would  make  It  s  rr'.mf 
not  merely  to  engage  In  a  riot  after  crossing 


a  State  line,  but  to  cross  a  State  line  with 
the  intent  to  engage  In  a  riot,  or  with  the  in- 
tent to  engage  In  the  other  acts  enumerated 
:n  the  bill.  Further,  a  person  would  not  have 
:j  actually  croes  a  State  line  to  be  subject 
:o  the  penalties  In  this  new  crime.  He 
.-ciuld  simply  send  an  object,  a  letter  or  a 
aook.  through  the  malls  and  be  subject  to 
:  rosecutlon  under  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  courts  huve  struggled 
:  ir  many  years  with  acts  and  ordinances 
•jhlcb  have  prohibited  certain  overt  acts 
jid  which  were  subsequently  challenged  as 
.:.v»sionB  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  first 
.imendment. 

The  courts  have  protected  these  rights 
very  carefully.  But  what  this  bill  attempts 
:o  do  is  to  outlaw  not  the  overt  act.  whether 
;  be  by  word  or  deed.  This  bill  attempts 
w  outlaw  tlie  Intent  to  commit  the  overt 
ict  That  Is,  It  attempts  to  outlaw  a  man's 
•..^ougbts.  his  frame  of  mind. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  would  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  think  the  wrong  kind  of 
Uioughts  while  crossing  a  state  line  or  while 
oslng  the  malls  to  send  a  letter  or  a  book 
across  a  state  line.  This,  In  light  of  the 
language  of  the  first  amendment,  ie  such  a 
lagrant  and  fantastic  violation  of  the  spirit 
^ad  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  that  I  am 
:rankly  surprised  and  somewhat  disturbed 
•Jiat  the  bill  has  received  the  serious  atten- 
tion It  has. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  not  to 
:i.low  Itself  to  be  swept  along  with  the  tide 
if  panic  and  confusion  which  seems  to  have 
.ilected  persons  In  and  out  of  Congress. 
The  riots  which  have  occurred  In  some  cities 
will  seem  mild  compared  to  the  one  which 
would  be  reflected  right  here  In  Congress  by 
passage  of  this  bill. 


ROBERT  C.  LEAHY   RETIRES  FROM 
GOVEiWMENT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Patman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  12 
present  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate were  in  Congress  back  in  1936  when 
3  young  man  from  Butte.  Mont.,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Leary,  went  to  work  for  the 
old  Resettlement  Administration,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  New  Deal  agencie.s — so  re- 
.■narkably  beneficial  in  fact  wa.s  the  work 
of  tills  agency  that  it  survived  several 
transformations,  and  became  successive- 
ly the  Farm  Security  Administration; 
part  of  the  War  Foods  Administration; 
ind  last,  the  highly  successful  and  use- 
ful agency  known  today  as  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

During  all  these  years  Bob  Leary  was 
working  his  way  up  through  the  ranks 
to  the  position  he  holds  today,  that  of 
PHA's  Assistant  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement. Bob  Leary  worked  for  FHA  In 
itaost  every  part  of  this  countr5',  includ- 
"'ig  about  7  years  in  Texas.  For  the  rec- 
ord let  me  state  that  it  took  him  some 
"''me  to  finish  his  education  because  he 
^■ad  to  work  his  way  through  law  school, 
"arnlng  his  law  degree  at  Georgetown 
"nlverslty  in  1932.  For  some  of  those 
years,  and  for  a  period  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  worked  as  a  US.  deputy  marshal, 
making  his  total  Government  service  an 
■mpresslve  38  years,  so  that  Bob  Leary 


and  I  both  started  our  Federal  careers  in 
the  same  year,  1928. 

Having  this  background  in  common, 
and  sharing  a  tremendous  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  rural  areas,  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  the  type  of  man  who  over 
so  many  years  has  worked  diligently  for 
one  of  the  best  of  causes.  Incidentally, 
Bob  Leary  did  take  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing World  War  II  to  serve  in  the  Navy 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 

Too  little  is  said  about  the  good  people 
in  Government,  the  individuals  who  work 
steadily,  with  Imsigination,  fine  judgment, 
balance,  and  intelligence  on  the  pro- 
grams established  by  Congress,  but 
which  then  depend  upon  the  able  of- 
ficials of  the  executive  branch  to  make 
them  work  properly. 

Bob  Leary  is  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
genial,  effective  program  administrator, 
whose  good  sense,  natural  wit  and  diplo- 
macy, and  humanity,  have  earned  him 
the  deep  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
his  associates  and  friends  throughout 
Government.  Bob  Learj'  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  year  and  I  wish  him  every 
possible  success  in  his  new  career  as  a 
practicing  attorney  at  law.  And  I  thank 
him  most  sincerely  for  his  great  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  ruial  families 
of  America. 


REPORT   TO   PEOPLE   OF   DISTRICT 
OF  CONGRESSMAN  PICKLE 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    PICKLE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  as  public  information,  my  re- 
port to  the  people  of  my  district: 
W.^sHiNGTON     Report,     Congressman     J.     J. 

Pickle,      10th      Congressional     District. 

State  of  Texas 

Lawmakers  have  written  the  final  note  to 
the  89th  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  send  to  you 
a  copy  of  my  annual  rejwrt  on  major  legis- 
lation during  this  session  and  my  activities 
on  these  measures. 

WORLD    LEADERSHIP — VIETNAM 

Any  discussion  of  this  country  s  foreign 
policy  more  often  than  not  centers  around 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  pri- 
marily the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  terms  of  hu- 
man life  and  financial  participation,  this 
conflict  has  been  the  most  costly  and  most 
vexing  confrontation  the  U.S.  has  been  In- 
volved in  during  the  past  20  years.  The  fi- 
nancial costs  have  been  staggering,  and  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
national  budget  Is  being  channeled  into  some 
form  of  national  defense. 

Because  of  the  costs  of  our  involvement  In 
tills  war  and  Its  length,  some  Americans  have 
a  blurred  perspective  of  its  objectives,  and  its 
current  status.  Contrary  to  what  some  be- 
lieve, Vietnam  has  not  been  a  "no  win"  war. 
The  fact  1b  we  are  winning  a  very  lm;xirtant 
victory,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  in  all 
Southeast  Asia  and  around  the  globe.  And  It 
Is  because  of  this  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam  Is  right  for  us — and  for  the  free 
world. 

Essentially,  our  military  and  Ideological 
victories  have  blunted — if  not  stopped — the 


spread  of  communism  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Vietnam 
just  happens  to  be  the  place  where  the 
fight  between  Communism  and  the  free 
world  is  taking  place  now.  Communism  Is 
world-wide  and  the  fight  is  world-wide. 
When  the  line  was  drawn  in  Vietnam,  the 
unrelenting  flow  of  Communism  came  to  a 
sharp  slowdown. 

Now  free  and  Independent  nations  have 
concrete  proof  that  someone  does  care  for 
their  right  to  a  free  government,  and  that 
the  U.S.  will  keep  its  word  and  help  against 
any  aggressor  of  force.  This  type  of  policy 
Is  having  a  formidable  effect  In  Asia,  in 
Africa  and  In  South  America.  Communism 
is  losing  Its  lustre.  For  example.  Indonesia 
was  raked  by  riots  and  violence  when 
Sukarno  flirted  with  Communists.  Indo- 
ueslans  want  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment. Likewise,  there  Is  disenchantment 
even  In  Communist  camps  as  evidenced  by 
the  growing  split  between  Red  China  and 
Russia. 

Peace,  of  course,  is  the  overriding  Issue, 
but  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  we  realize 
that  we  must  remain  militarily  strong  and 
resist  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam,  or 
wherever  free  people  may  be  threatened. 
Despite  our  strong  military  efforts  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  past  year,  we  have  al- 
ways shown  that  we  are  ready  to  move  the 
Vietnam  conflict  from  the  battlefleld  to 
the  peace  table. 

SANTO    DOMINOO 

One  of  the  foremost  achievements  of 
American  foreign  {X)Ucy  In  the  past  decade 
was  the  administration's  handling  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  crisis.  With  admirable  bold- 
ness. President  Johnson  sent  U.S.  Marines 
to  that  Latin  American  country,  and  in 
doing  so  stopped  short  the  development  of 
another  communist-oriented  Cuba.  Then 
with  the  help  of  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries procedures  for  free  elections  were  set 
up.  These  elections  have  taken  place,  and 
Santr  Domingo  is  now  headed  towards  a 
free  and  democratic  government.  If  Santo 
Domingo  can  maintain  Its  progress,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est diplomatic  accomplishments  since  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  formulated. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  extent 
of  American  leadership  in  the  world.  Our 
United  States,  under  dynamic  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  Is  a  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and  as  such,  we  must  give  leader- 
ship— in  men,  ideas,  materials  and  re- 
sources— If  we  are  to  continue  In  this  Im- 
portant role.  We  could  pull  out  of  Asia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  In  keeping 
our  commitments  in  those  countries,  we  are 
actually  safeguarding  our  country  from 
aggression. 

To  enable  America  to  keep  these  commit- 
ments, the  Congress  passed  another  foreign 
assistance  program.  It  Is  significant  because 
the  money  appropriated  this  year  is  the 
lowest — $2.9  billion — In  the  past  15  years. 
I  voted  for  the  original  reduction  of  this 
figure  even  lower  and  to  keep  these  aid  pro- 
grams on  a  one-year  basis  so  that  Congres- 
sional control  can  be  maintained  more  ef- 
fectively. 

The  only  programs  to  receive  three-year 
authorizations  were  for  development  loans 
and  the  Latin  American  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress programs. 

NATIONAL   ECONOMY 

The  Congress  approved  a  bill  to  extend 
the  minimum  wage  law  to  cover  an  addi- 
tional 7.2  million  additional  workers  and 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  In  stages  from 
$1.25  an  hour  to  $1.60  an  hour  for  workers 
already  covered  by  1968.  I  supported  this 
bill  only  after  voting  for  amendments  to 
give  broader  exemptions  to  smaller  businesses 
and  to  stretch  out  the  wage  hike  over  an 
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extra   12 -month  period      I  also  voted  not  to     year  wer«  for  the  continuation  of  these  pro-      ministraUon  Computer  Center  and  the  Eco- 
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I    disagreed    with    the    suEEesilon    of    the 


During  these  meetlnes  there  was  also  pro- 
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extra  U-montli  period  I  also  voted  not  to 
Include  agrtcultxiral  processing  workers  in 
the  co'.orage 

As  ;•  A,  Anally  approved,  the  law  will 
provlc!-  4  :  :ent-an-hour  pay  boost  to  those 
who  i-r-  presently  covered  on  Peb.  1.  19C7. 
and  •*.  .  bring  to  $l-an-hour  mlnlmiun  the 
wages   •      be  paid  to  newly  covered  workers. 

TV.'.s  :  iw  will  affect  very  few  of  the  smaller 
businesKes  In  our  District  and  hardly  any  of 
the  ranchers  and  farmers.  Although  I  dif- 
fered with  the  schedule  of  salary  increases. 
I  felt  compelled  to  vote  for  the  measure  In 
the  House  since  It  Is  impMSOslble  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  raise  a  family  and  be  a  useful 
citizen  when  he  Is  being  paid  wages  that  are 
at  a  poverty  level 

The  House  also  gave  ita  approval  to  a 
modest  revision  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  when  It  passed  MR  15119. 
The  bill  was  a  reasonable  measure  that  pro- 
vides for  unemployment  compensation  to  2  3 
million  more  workers,  while  at  the  same  time 
ral.ses  tax  rates  and  wage  bases  moderately 
This  bin  received  the  support  of  most  of  the 
employers  In  our  state  because  It  retains  for 
the  states  the  determination  of  rules  for 
eligibility,  dlsqtialincatlon  and  duration  of 
benefits 

The  measure  also  contained  a  section, 
which  I  Introduced,  to  allow  for  Judicial  re- 
view m  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  In  cases 
where  an  adverse  decision  was  handed  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  The  provision 
will  give  employers  the  means  to  dispute 
rulings  of  the  Department  of  LAbor  In  un- 
employment compensation   matters. 

The  bin  Is  now  before  a  House-Senat* 
conference  comznlttae.  where  there  have  t>«en 
attempts  to  put  federal  standards  In  the  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  not  approve 
the  conference  report  If  these  standard*, 
which  would  destroy  the  autonomy  of  state 
protcrams.  are  Included. 

The  rep>eal  of  14lbl,  the  Hght-to-work  U'W. 
died  on  the  vine  during  the  last  session. 
This  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  (I 
opposed  this  bllU  during  the  first  session 
and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  It  has  stayed 
bottled  up  for  more  than  a  year. 

rwrLATTOJ* 

To  i  .;ertaln  degree  there  Is  Inflation  In 
ttUs  country  Prices  have  gone  up.  but  so 
have  wages.  Much  of  this  "inflation"  If  a 
8ymp'-<im  of  a  booming  economy,  one  which 
ts  golrig  Into  an  unprecedented  68th  c<m- 
tinuou-f  '•ir-ith.  Some  of  the  by-product*  of 
this  gr vw;.  however,  have  not  been  bene- 
ficial to  our  economy  •Tight  money"  liaa 
been  or.e  of  '-hese. 

The  i,  :  .<ri-.-i,-^  :;  .wcver.  has  taken  action 
to  corr"<  :  ::..>  :..itloual  problena  It  has  11- 
rected  '.he  PederaJ  Reserve  Board  and  tie 
Horn"  !A>an  Bank  Board  to  set  certain  Utalte 
on  tin;ie  deposits,  and  It  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  suspend  the  7  per  cent  Investment  "ax 
credit  f  >r  16  months  and  likewise  suspended 
the  accelerated  depreciation  allowances.  'We 
also  fixed  '^.e  scale  of  personal  income  wlt.h- 
holdlr.,?  '..ucfs  on  a  graduated  basis  from  14 
to  30  p*^  cent,  in  an  effort  to  make  thsm 
more   realistic   with  the  economy 

The  symptoms  of  inflation  should  start  to 
level  off  In  the  near  future,  but  If  they  dont 
chances  ire  there  will  be  a  tax  increase  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  Cong^reas  has  over- 
spent this  year  again,  mainly  because  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  As  soon  as  Congreea  ad- 
journ-s  the  President  can  study  the  spending 
figures,  and  he  Is  likely  to  recommend  an 
Increase  to  cover  the  difference  TV.  r  =:  ';'rl 
cool  off  critics  who  have  clamored  many 
month.^  r  ir  an  Inimedlate  tax  bti;  to  sl.ow 
down  the  economy. 

EUrCATTOV 

Last  year  3  Congress  approveU  the  first 
geneml  school  aid  bill  and  several  pieces  of 
landmark  legislation  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion, so  most  of  the  measures  before  ua  this 


year  were  for  the  continxiation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  supported  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  renewal  of  the  Eementary  and 
Secondary  BducaUon  Act.  the  Teachers  Corps 
bill  (after  the  appropriation  for  It  was  cut 
down  In  siae)  and  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act — which  authorizes  grants  and 
loans  to  schools  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties and  for  student  scholarships  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  These  pro- 
grams have  received  the  strong  support  of 
the  State  education  agency  and  local  school 
districts. 

Austin  and  Central  Texas  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  educational  center.  Indeed, 
education  Is  our  life  blood  and  along  with 
agriculture  ranis  as  a  back-bone  industry 
In  our  economy. 

cnrn.  bights 

No  one  can  be  proud  of  the  lawlessness  In 
our  cities,  and  the  racial  violence  that  has 
swept  our  country.  Such  upheavals  must  be 
stopped,  by  force  If  necessary.  It  Is  better, 
however,  to  seek  and  cure  the  causes  of  this 
discontent  and  violence  and  resolve  the  prob- 
lems in  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  manner 

It  Is  regrettable  that  "jjeaceful"  marches 
for  civil  rights  have  turned  into  bubbling 
confrontations  of  hate.  Such  rioting  was 
one  of  two  major  factors  which  helped  de- 
feat the  1966  civil  rights  bill  In  Congress. 
The  other  was  the  controversial  Title  IV,  or 
open   housing  section   of   the   bill. 

This  section  would  have  put  sharp  limi- 
tations on  the  rights  of  property  owners  to 
sell,  rent  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  prop- 
erty as  they  saw  fit.  T  voted  against  Title 
IV,  and  when  It  was  not  taken  out  the  bill. 
I  voted  against  the  entire  measure  because 
it  raised  serious  questions  of  constitu- 
tionality. 

BArrrr 

Two  measures  that  were  signed  Into  law 
this  session — the  highway  safety  act  and  the 
automobile  safety  act — should  help  greatly 
to  curb  the  slaughter  of  Americans  on  our 
highways. 

The  auto  safety  law,  which  originated  In 
my  committee,  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Coounerce  to  set  minimum  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  beginning  next  year  to  ap- 
ply to  the  19^  models.  Such  standards 
wcmld  be  revised  and  up-dated  every  two 
years  thereafter,  all  In  an  effort  to  make 
American  cars  safer. 

The  highway  safety  bill  will  assist  states 
In  eetabllshlng  coordinated  safety  programs 
Including  drivers'  education,  motor  vehicle 
Inspection  and  licensing.  The  statee  are 
given  the  strong  or  controlling  voice  In  the 
eetabllabment  of  these  safety  programs. 

THX    lOTH    OISTUCT 

Our  Congressional  District  continues  to 
grow  and  prosper — far  better  than  many 
sections  of  the  country.  The  rains  have  been 
good  this  year,  making  the  country-side 
greener  than  In  years  past  and  producing 
bumper-size  crops.  More  significant  Is  that 
unemployment  has  been  at  its  lowest  In  the 
past  25  years.  Bank  deposits  and  savings 
8u^  at  all-time  htghs  despite  reports  of  "tight 
money"  and  many  of  the  cities  In  the  District 
are  experiencing  growing  pains. 

Diiring  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  certain 
projects  materialize  for  us  In  which  you  and 
I  have  worked  together.  Some  of  these  In- 
clude: 

Approval  of  new  postal  facilities  at  Liberty 
Hill.  Del  Valle.  V?ashlngton.  Lexington, 
Chappel  HIU  and  In  South  Austin:  approval 
of  low-rent  housing  projects  in  San  Marcoe, 
Marble  Falls.  Georgetown.  Austin.  SmlthvUle, 
and  Oranger;  approval  of  a  public  faculties 
loan  for  the  construction  of  a  new  hospital 
In  Bastrop:  urban  renewal  projects  for 
Georgetown  and  Austin:  public  works  water 
and  sewer  projects  for  Somervllle  and  John- 
son City;  establishment  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 


ministration Computer  Center  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  Regional  OfBce  in 
Austin:  appropriations  few  the  SomervUle 
Reservoir  and  planning  funds  for  the  Sat 
Gabriel  River  dams;  rural  electric  loans  for 
the  Pedemalee  Electric  Cooperative  and  th. 
Bluebonnett  Electric  Cooperative:  facilities 
construction  loans  and  grants  for  Southwest 
Texas  State  College  and  The  University  c: 
Texas;  St.  Edwards,  and  BlUin  College;  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe,  Head  Start  and 
Community  Action  projects  for  more  tha:. 
a  dozen  cities. 

nSCAL    CONTKOL 

Throughout  this  session  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  finding  the  means  to  economize 
In  the  overall  spending  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  have  approached  this  problem 
of  controlling  annual  expenditures  from  tw^- 
sldes — ( 1 )  By  Introducing  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  Congressional  bud 
getary  process  to  force  Congress  to  consider 
the  national  budget — both  Intake  and  out- 
go^as  a  unified  whole  so  that  we  can  ge' 
away  from  deficit  spending;  and  (2)  By  vot- 
ing to  recommit  appropriation  bills  with  In- 
structlona  to  cut  the  amount  of  the  bill  bv 
5  percent. 

CONSEKVATTVK    OR    LIBEIIAL 

Different  organizations  publish  llstlnf 
each  session  In  which  they  attempt  to  classify 
legislators  In  "liberal  or  conservative"  cate- 
gories. Such  evaluations  more  often  than  no- 
are  not  conclusive,  and  recently  I  received 
this  year's  ratings  from  the  two  most  promi- 
nent of  these  organizations — the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  (ADA)  and  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  (ACAi 
The  ADA  rated  me  33  percent  effective  In  the 
areas  they  are  concerned  with,  and  the  .^C.A 
rated  me  45  percent  effective  In  the  area* 
that  they  are  concerned  with. 

The  ratings,  obviously,  depend  on  who  i? 
doing  the  evaluating  and  what  Is  belns 
evaluated.  Perhaps  the  only  definite  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn  Is  that  I  am  rated 
as  neither  a  "big  conservative  or  a  big 
liberal." 

What  concerns  me  Is  that  33  percent  and 
45  percent  a<ld  up  to  78  percent.  I  wonder 
where  they  thought  I  was  the  other  22  per- 
cent of  the  time.  HoF>efully.  It  was  for  ai: 
the  people  of  the  10th  District  whom  I  uy  u 
represent  well. 

lUSdXLANKODS 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  me  tc 
enumerate  all  of  the  legislation  considered 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  Some  of 
the  other  major  Issues  that  were  acted  or. 
Include : 

Approval  of  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  educational  and  houslnt 
benefits  similar  to  those  under  the  World 
War  n  QI  Bill. 

Passage  of  the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill 
which  Is  designed  to  prevent  deceptive  pack- 
aging and  labeling. 

Approval  of  funds  to  continue  the  Admin- 
istration's antl -poverty  program  The  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year. 

Approval  of  a  planning  commission  to  worS 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Capiu: 
Visitors  Center  In  Washington.  D.C.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  last  year  for  this  purpose. 

Authorization  of  funds  for  the  Natlonai 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
facilities  construction  and  operation  and  for 
resecuxih  and  development  of  America's  »ps« 
program. 

Passage  of  the  cotton  research  bill  tc 
establish  a  program  of  research  and  promo- 
tion, on  a  voluntary  basis,  for  the  cotton  In- 
dustry and  cotton  producers. 

Passage  of  the  rent  supplement  progran; 
(I  opposed  this  bill  In  Its  original  form,  but 
did  vote  for  a  small  appropriation  after  tli« 
measure  was  approved.) 
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ADDBNDtJM 

I  welcome  your  suggestions  and  comments, 
.viy  report  this  year  does  not  cover  activities 
for  tlie  10th  District's  Ave  new  L-ountlee — 
Austin.  Colorado,  Fayette.  Waller  and  Whar- 
ton— since  they  do  not  officially  ■:>ecome  a 
part  of  the  district  until  after  the  first  of 
\iit  year.  I  certainly  welcome  them,  how- 
ever, and  deem  It  an  honor  to  represent  them 
in  Washington. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

AcmrrTiEs 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fr.im  Coiinecticut  I  Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  ftls  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
;  om  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

M.-.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  report  on  proceediners  a*  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  InteriJarliiimentary 
Union  In  Teheran,  I  include  here  with 
my  remarks  two  letters  which  I  sent  to 
Ser.ator  Herman  E  Talm\dce.  'he  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Interparliamentary 
group.  The  first  constitutes  a  ;eix)rt  of 
my  activities  as  rapporteur  for  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Non-Self-Govcrnina:  Terri- 
tories and  Ethnic  Questions. 

The  second  constitutes  a  re;^irt  of  the 
meetings  and  activities  of  the  Conference 
of  American  Interparliamentary  dele- 
gates. 

I  hope  that  these  reports  will  give 
Members  a  further  understanding  of  the 
activities  and  concerns  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

The  letters  follow : 

October  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadoe. 
Pr<s\ient,   InteT-Parliamentary    Union,   U.S. 
Group,  347  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAS  Senator  Talmadge  .  Br  letter  dated 
August  30,  1968. 1  wae  honored  to  receive  your 
appointment  as  Rapporteur  lor  the  United 
States  Delegation  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Non-Self-Governlng  Terri- 
tories and  Ethnic  Questions  at  Tehran.  This 
letter  will  serve  as  a  brief  report  of  these 
meetings. 

The  Committee  met  on  Sunday,  October  2, 
at  10  a.m.  and  at  2:30  p.m.  I  attended  both 
meetings  of  the  Committee.  Speeches  were 
aiade  by  Representatives  of  the  U.S.SJl.. 
Great  Britain.  The  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Tu- 
nisia, Japan,  Rumania,  Sqpegal,  Mongolia. 
Prance  and  Israel. 

I  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Since  certain  remarks  had  previously  been 
made  about  our  policies.  It  seemed  advisable 
that  I  should  speak  In  reply. 

With  relation  to  the  charges  of  United 
States  aggression  In  Vietnam  I  pointed  out 
that  It  was  a  very  unusual  sort  of  aggression 
where  the  aggressor  was  Invited  to  enter  the 
country  by  the  government  of  the  nation 
supposedly  the  victim  of  aggression. 

I  stated  that  the  United  States  had  orlgl- 
n&Uy  been  a  colonial  subject  and  had  even 
&t  one  time  toyed  with  the  Idea  of  being  a 
colonial  power,  but  thkt  we  had  complied  a 
ncoTi  In  the  field  of  colonialism  that  few 
nations  could  equal  I  pointed  to  our  grant 
of  independence  to  the  Philippines,  the 
taking  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  into  the  Union 
&nd  the  economic  buildup  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
our  departure  from  Cuba  at  an  earlier  stage 
In  our  history. 


I  disagreed  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  Delegate  that  the  evolution  of  colo- 
nial peoples  had  now  been  largely  achieved 
and  pointed  out  that  In  the  Baltic  States  of 
Europe,  In  Asia  and  In  Africa  There  were  still 
situations  In  which  Individual  citizens  were 
denied  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  of  the  tJnitcd  Nations 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
referred  to  the  strong  statement  of  the  Irish 
Delegate,  Mr.  MacEntee,  relating  to  the  cap- 
tive status  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

I  emphasized  the  Importance  of  not  de- 
veloping new  colonial  overlords  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old. 

I  expressed  regret  at  the  crlticLsm  by  the 
T\uilslan  Delegate  of  what  he  called  "colo- 
nialism In  Palestine"  and  I  emphasized  the 
complexity  of  the  refugee  problem  m  1948 
and  deplored  the  criticism  of  the  .-^rub  world 
without  then  or  later  offering  any  reasonable 
alternative. 

I  stated  that  the  charge  of  the  Soviets  of 
exploitation  of  Japan  by  the  United  States 
was  amusing  to  me,  since  I  represented  an 
Industrial  district  which  con.<iidered  that  we 
were  being  exploited  by  the  Japar.ose  by  Im- 
ports of  low-wage  manufactured  articles. 

I  stressed  that  we  should  eliminate  the 
b.a8is  for  colonialism  through  economic  and 
political  means.  The  former  would  be 
through  strategically  placed  applications  of 
financial  assistance.  The  latter  would  be 
through  calling  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  plight  of  colonial  nations  and  making 
efforts  In  this  way  to  bring  about  a  gr.idual 
evolution  and  the  Institution  of  reforms 
which  would  bring  to  people  throughout  the 
world  the  human  rights  which  all  should 
enjoy. 

No  action  was  taken  on  any  specific  res- 
olutions, although  the  British  draft  resolu- 
tion on  colorUallsm  was  discussed,  as  was 
a  Belgian  resolution. 

Two  subjects  were  proposed  by  the  United 
States,   two   by  Prance,   one   by   Yugoslavia 
and  one  by  Senegal  for  consideration  at  the 
spring  meeting  In  Majorca. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  MoNAG.^^•. 
Member  of  Congress. 

October    5.    1966 
Hon.    Herman   E.   Talmadge. 
President,   Inter-Parliamentary    Union,    U.S. 
Group.  347  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  On  September  15. 
1966,  you  designated  Representative  Brad- 
ford Morse  and  myself  to  represent  the 
United  States  Delegation  at  the  Fifth  Ameri- 
can Inter-Parllamentary  Union  Conference 
In  Tehran. 

It  Is  a  pleastire  for  me  to  report  that  Mr. 
Morse  and  I  attended  one  forma!  meeting  of 
this  group  and  had  several  Informal  confer- 
ences with  the  members  of  the  group  during 
the  time  we  were  In  Tehran. 

At  the  formal  meeting  held  on  Thursday, 
September  29,  two  proposals  were  made  bv 
Latin  American  members  of  the  c;roup.  The 
first  was  an  expression  of  solid.arity  with 
the  members  of  the  deposed  Parliament  of 
Argentina  and  an  expression  of  si:pport.  The 
second  was  a  resolution  stating  the  sense  of 
the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  that  members 
of  a  parUament  whose  functions  were  inter- 
rupted by  force  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  members  of  the  Inter-ParUamentary 
Union  for  the  remainder  of  the  parliamen- 
tary term  to  which  they  had  been  elected 
with  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  the  right 
to  vote. 

These  resolutions  were  approved  but  the 
Secretary  General  ruled  them  Ineligible  for 
consideration  at  the  current  meeting.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  the  group  that  their  con- 
sideration at  the  spring  meeting  should  be 
requested. 


During  these  meetings  there  was  also  pro- 
ductive discussion  of  the  possibilities  of 
United  States  cooperation  with  moves  for 
Latin  American  and  Inter-American  uiUty, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  desirability 
of  bringing  other  Latin  American  nations 
into  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union. 

It  was  also  stated  to  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  United  States  should  have   repre- 
sentatives at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Parlla- 
mento  Latina  Americano. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   S.   Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


J.  RUSSELL  BLANDFORD  RECER'ED 
ROCKEFELLER  AWARD 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RXVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  signal 
honor  which  has  been  paid  to  one  of  Its 
employees. 

The  press  today  announced  that  John 
Russell  Blandford.  chief  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  was 
named  by  President  Robert  F.  Goheen, 
of  Princeton  University,  as  a  recipient 
of  the  1966  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  for  Law  and  Legislation. 

The  Rockefeller  Award  is  the  highest 
privately  sustained  national  honor  for 
Federal  career  officials  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  Princeton  University  under  a 
program  conceived  and  financed  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller  III. 

Each  year  the  Rockefeller  Awards  for 
Public  Scr\'ice  are  made  to  five  men  and 
women  whose  career  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  marked  by  sustained 
excellence  in  service  to  their  Nation. 

This  honor  and  recognition  given  to 
Mr.  Blandford.  who  we  all  affectionately 
call  "Russ,"  is  so  clearly  deserved  and 
merited  that  my  only  question  might  be — 
"Why  had  it  not  been  done  sooner?" 

Russ  Blandford  needs  no  introductions 
to  the  oldtimers  In  this  body  for  he  has 
been  with  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  almost  20  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  countless 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause of  his  constant  willingness  to  pro- 
vide ever%'  Member  with  the  benefit  of 
his  genuinely  sought  after  counsel  and 
advice.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
toll  Russ'  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments— they  are  legend. 

However,  John  R.  Blandford,  like  hun- 
dreds of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  an  unsung  hero  of 
the  legislative  branch.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  little  or  no  Idea  of  the  vital  role 
our  committee  staff  personnel  play  in  the 
fashioning  and  development  of  legl.sla- 
tive  programs.  Therefore,  the  timeliness 
and  importance  of  this  award  given  Mr. 
Blandford  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  very  large  sense  it  also  provides  rec- 
ognition to  all  of  those  other  "imsung 
heroes"  who  make  possible  the  continued 
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effectiveness  of  this  our  democratic  form 
of  govenunent. 

The  Rockefeller  Award  has  as  Its  fun- 
damental purpose  the  strengthening  of 
public  service  by  bringing  special  recog- 
nition U)  some  of  the  truly  di^Ungulslied 
dviliaris  In  the  Federal  Ofjvemment  and 
thereby  to  improve  the  public  Image  of 
Government  service  as  a  career  worthy 
of  the  best  effortB  of  our  moat  capable 
citizens 

The  Rockefeller  Award  therefore  pro- 
vides a  >{reat  public  service  In  that  It  will 
act  as  an  Inspiration  to  those  so  honored, 
to  further  strengthen  the  public  service 
by  pa.vsing  on  to  others  some  of  the 
fruits  of  their  career  experience,  and  to 
carry  on  in  their  own  careers  with  re- 
newed dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

As  chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser-vlces,  Russ  Blandford  has  been 
the  rock  on  which  I  and  every  other 
member  of  the  committee  has.  at  one 
time  or  another,  had  occasion  to  lean. 
He  Is  strong,  he  Is  patient,  he  Is  wise. 
Let  our  merciful  Almighty  continue  to 
bless  our  great  Nation  with  men  of  this 
caliber  who  are  willing  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  Qovemment  service  and  we  may 
then  remain  confident  that  our  country 
and  our  Nation  will  endure  forever 

I  Include  the  following  material  at  tills 
point  In  the  Rkcord: 

BiocB.tPKicAi.  Skitch  or  John  Russxix 
BLAN^oroRD.  CHtrr  Counskl.  Committd:  on 
AmMED    Servtcss.    U.S.    Hocsx    or    Re'bx- 

BENTATrv'EB 

John  Rusaell  Blandford  waa  born  In  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  on  February  20.  1918.  He  la 
a  graduate  of  Lafayette  High  School.  Buflalo. 
New  York  (I935>.  Hobart  College,  Oeneva. 
New  York  (1939.  cum  laude,  B.A.  degree). 
and  Yale  Law  School  (1946,  prlnu  honi.rl*. 
r.r.B  degree) . 

He  majored  In  history  and  sociology  at 
Hobart  College,  and  while  there  Joined  the 
ir.8.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  He  wa«  com- 
mlasloned  a  Second  Lieutenant.  US.  Marine 
Corpe  Reserve,  In  May  1939 

Mr.  Blandford  entered  Yale  Law  School  in 
the  fail  if  ia39.  He  Interrupted  his  studies 
(luring  World  War  II  to  serve  on  active  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corps  from  September  1941 
to  March  1949  Entering  on  active  duty  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant,  he  attended  Artillery 
School  prior  to  going  overseas  with  the  tod 
Battalion.  11th  Marines.  Ist  Marine  Division. 
He  served  In  the  Pacific  Theater  of  Opera- 
tions, and  participated  In  the  Tulagl- 
Ouadaloanal  Campaigns  and  the  Cape 
OIoucester-New  Britain  Campaigns  Re- 
ttimln*;  to  the  United  States  in  Jiily  1944,  Mr. 
Blandford  reverted  to  Inactive  status  in 
March  1946  Since  that  time  he  has  con- 
tinued to  participate  in  the  Biarine  Corps 
Reserve  Pr'vram  and  now  holds  the  rank  at 
Colonel.  L'.-;MCR 

He  retuniPd  to  the  Yale  Law  School  In 
Pebmarv  194'?  =ind  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Law  deuree  In  iJ)ct<.iber  194fl.  Immediately 
following  his  grad'i.dtion  he  Joined  the  law 
flrm  of  Hodgson,  Russ.  Andrews.  Woods,  and 
Goodyear    In  BufTalo.  New  York 

In  January  1347.  Mr  Blandford  was  ap- 
pointed as  Counsel  U:>  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives. 
and  serve«.l  contlnuousJy  in  that  c-ipaclty 
until  his  appointment  as  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  December  1     1S63 

Mr,  Blandford  resides  with  his  family  at 
tlce  law  m  the  State  of  New  York,  Dlstilct 
of  CXilumbla,  and  before  the  US  Supreme 
Court.  He  L3  a  member  of  the  Phi  Bsta 
Kappa    and    Tau    Kappa   Alpha   fratemlt  ea. 

He  WIS  marr.ed  to  the  former  Barb  ira 
Jane  Waterhouse.  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  in 
1M4.    They  have  one  daughter,  Marcla  Ajin, 


who  la  now  a  student  at  Averett  College, 
DanvUle,  Virginia.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  8.  Blandford.  cif  Kenmore, 
New  York. 

Uj  Blandford  resides  with  his  family  at 
4620  North  8»th  Street,  Arlington.  Virginia. 

Pamcnoi*  UNivrasrrT:  Rc>cicKrxi.Ln  Ptblic 
Skrvick  Awakos,  1960 

(Administered  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs) 

The  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards  will 
be  given  annually  to  men  and  women  whose 
careers  In  the  Federal  Oovernment  have  been 
marked  by  sustained  excellence  In  service  to 
the  Nation.  Normally  five  awards  will  be 
given  each  year;  one  each  in  five  broad  fields 
of  government  activity: 

AdministratUm :  AcUvlUes  Involved  at 
home  or  abroad  in  the  policy  leadership, 
planning,  or  management  of  a  large  and 
complex  orgarUzaUon.  or  the  policy  leader- 
ship, planning,  or  management  of  a  major 
program,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  intelU- 
gence;  and  experience  of  a  general  or  special 
nature. 

Foreign  Affairt  or  International  Opera- 
tions: Activities  Involved  at  home  or  abroad 
in  planning,  developing,  or  executing  the  for- 
eign poUcles  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
policy  leadership,  planiUng,  development  or 
management  of  the  foreign  programs  of  the 
United  States.  These  acUvltles  may  relate  to 
diplomacy,  or  to  national  security  affairs, 
or  to  International  economic  affairs,  or  to 
strategic  psychological  operations,  or  to  any 
combination  of  these  various  aspects  of  the 
United  States"  foreign  relations. 

The  General  Welfare  or  National  Reaourcea: 
ActlviUas  Involved  in  policy  leadership 
planning,  development,  or  management  of 
programs  concerned  with  strengthening  the 
Nation's  human  resources  or  Its  natural  re- 
sources, or  of  safeguarding  or  bettering  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  American  people. 
These  activities,  often  In  the  general  area 
of  the  social  sciences,  may  relate  to  the  to- 
tal level  of  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  Nation  or  to  such  Important  com- 
ponents of  It  as  the  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, work,  recreation,  tnvnsportatlon.  or  safe- 
ty of  persons.  Or  they  might  relate,  in  the 
areas  of  the  social  or  physical  sciences,  to 
the  proper  use  or  replenishment  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

Law,  Legislation,  or  Regulation:  Activities 
In  the  executive  or  legislative  branches  or  In 
the  Independent  regulatory  agencies  In- 
volved In  the  development.  Interpretation, 
application,  or  enforcement  of  legislation, 
rules,  or  regulations. 

Science.  Technologj/.  or  Engineering:  Ac- 
tivities in  policy  leadership.  planrUng,  devel- 
opment, or  management  of  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  Nation's  use  of,  or  aid  to, 
or  distinguished  research  In,  the  biological! 
medical,  or  physical  sciences,  or  activities  in- 
volved In  policy  leadership,  planning,  de- 
velopment or  management  of  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  Nation's  use  of.  or  aid  to. 
technology   or   engineering. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
strengthen  the  public  service  by  bringing 
special  recognition  to  a  smaU  number  of 
truly  dlsUnguished  civilians  in  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  and  to  Improve  the  public 
image  of  government  service  as  a  career 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  four  most  capa- 
ble elUzens  It  Is  hoped  that  this  recogrUtlon 
will  inspire  those  so  honored  further  to 
strengthen  the  public  service  by  passing  on 
to  others  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  career 
experience,  and  to  carry  on  in  their  own 
careers  with  renewed  dedication  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  individual 
accomplishments  and  to  further  public 
awareness  of  the  degree  to  which  excellence 
exists  in  the  civilian  career  services  of  the 


Federal  Government,  an  award  of  $10.0(y 
wlU  be  given  to  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  winners  in  each  of  the  five  broad  fleldj 
of  government  activity. 

Eligibility 

Nominations  for  awards  shall  be  nude 
from  among  civilian  men  and  women  in  tti« 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government,  either 
in  the  executive  or  legislative  branch,  who 
have  performed  truly  outstanding  service  to 
the  Nation.  The  Committee  particularly  in- 
vltes  nominations  of  p>ersons  who,  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  geographic 
location  of  their  poets  would  not  readily 
come  to   public   attention. 

Normally  candidates  shall  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government  for  » 
minimum  of  15  years  and  shall  be  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  60  years.  These  aware' 
axe  designed  to  honor  "career  service."  Pec. 
eral  employees  serving  by  Presidential  gp. 
pwlntment  In  noncareer  positions  are  eligible 
for  the  award  only  If  it  is  apparent  from 
their  records  that  they  achieved  their  preseir 
posts  through  demonstrated  distinction  ar. 
extended  service  In  career  positions. 
Nominating  procedure 

Any  past  or  present  employee  of  the  Pec 
eral  Government  may  nominate  a  candldav 
other  than  himself,  a  member  of  his  fami:v 
or  one  of  his  superiors  for  a  Rockefelie- 
Public  Service  Award  simply  by  writing  thr 
Committee  on  Selection.  The  CommltUe 
also  Invites  nominations  from  persons  n^- 
previously  or  presently  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  who.  because  of  the.: 
work  or  interests,  are  well  Informed  abo,.- 
some  phase  of  public  service. 

Nominating  letters  must  contain  a  full  and 
factual  explanation  and  Justification  for  the 
nomination.  They  must  emphasize  the 
nominee's  past  accompllsliments  and  his  fu- 
ture ptotential. 

These  letters  should  also  include  the 
names  of  four  other  p>erson8  who  know  the 
candidate  and  his  work  Intimately,  and  wh 
EU-e  both  competent  and  willing  to  suppo.r 
his  candidacy  upon  Inquiry  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  nominee  need  not  know  that  he  hsi 
been  nominated  until  the  Committee  cotr;- 
munlcates  vnth  him.  If  the  nominator  - 
desires,  the  nominee  vrtll  not  be  informed  o: 
the  Identity  of  the  person  nominating  him 

Ail  nominators  should  know  that  the  Core- 
mittee  on  Selection  reserves  the  right  to  con- 
sult, with  respect  to  particular  nomlnatioM, 
with  leaders  In  the  Government  (Includtn? 
the  nominee's  agency  head*  to  obtain  thei: 
opinions  and  other  pertinent  evidence. 

Administration 

The  program  is  made  possible  through  pei- 
Bonal  contributions  to  Princeton  by  Mr.  Johc 
D.  Rockefeller  3rd.  an  alumnus  and  Charle: 
Trustee  of  the  University.  It  Is  administered 
as  a  national  trust  by  the  Woodrow  WUso: 
School  of  Public  and  International  AffalK 
Princeton  University. 

A  Committee  on  Selection,  made  up  o-' 
prominent  citizens,  will  review  nomination.' 
and  will  recommend  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  the  nominee  it  considers  best 
qualified  in  each  "area."  The  final  awards 
wUl  be  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Nominations  for  the  1966  awards  should 
reach  Princeton  anytime  prior  to  April  30 
1966.  I.  Is  anticipated  that  an  announce- 
ment of  the  awards  will  be  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1966. 

Communications  should  be  addre^ed  to 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards.  Woodrow 
Wilson  School,  Princeton  University.  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

PaEVIODS    AWARD    BECn»IENTS 

The  1960  awards  were  the  first  in  the  rf- 
vlsed  program  honoring  senior  caieer  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
1960-1965  awards  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing persons  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
fields  Indicated.    The  titles  and  positions  are 


tbose  which  were  applicable  at  the  time  of 
the  award : 

Administration  \ 

m  i960:  Robert  M.  Ball.  Deputy  Director. 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Instirance, 
Social  Security  Administration.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  1961:  Elmer  B  Slaats.  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

In  1962:  J.  Stanley  Baughman,  F^resldent, 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

m  1963:  Eugene  W.  Weber,  Chief,  CIvU 
Works  Planning  Division.  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army. 

In  1964:  William  D.  Carey.  Executive  As- 
sistant Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Exec- 
utive Office   of   the    President. 

In  1965:  Bertrand  M.  Harding,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

Foreign  affairs  or  international  operations 

In  1960:  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Department  of 
State. 

In  1961 :  Livingston  T.  Merchant.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Canada,  Department  of  State. 

In  1962:  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Department  of  State. 

In  1963:  Henry  Loomls,  Director,  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Service,  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

In  1964:  Charles  W.  Yost.  Deputy  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Department  of  State. 

In  1965;  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  Dep;irtment 
of  State. 

The  general  welfare  or  national  resources 

In  1960  (A  dual  award)  :  Richard  E.  Mc- 
AidJe,  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
.^culture. 

Conrad  L.  Wlrth.  Director.  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  1961:  Thomas  B.  Nolan,  Director,  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  1962:  Morris  H.  Hansen.  As.si.siant  Di- 
rector for  Research  and  Development.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Depiirtment  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  1963:  Gabriel  O.  Wessenauer,  Manager  of 
Power,  Tennessee   Valley   Authority 

In  1964:  Gordon  E.  Howard,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner In  Urban  Renewal  Admlnletratlon, 
Housmg  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

In  1965  (A  divided  award):  Margaret  G. 
Amsteln,  Senior  Nursing  Advisor  for  Inter- 
national Health.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Huntington  Cairns.  Secretary.  Treasurer, 
and  General  Counsel,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Law,  legislation,  or  regulation 

In  1960:  Leonard  Nlederlehner,  Deputy 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1961:  Colin  F.  Stam,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, United  States  Congress 

In  1962:  Reginald  G.  Conley,  Assistant 
General  Counsel,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  1963:  Carl  M.  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  United 
States  Congress. 

_^  1964:  Harold  F.  Rels.  First  Assistant, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, 

In  1965:  Robert  F.  Keller,  General  Coun- 
Ml,  General  Accounting  Office. 

Science,  technology,  or  engineering 
In  1960:  Sterling  Brown  Hendricks,  Chief 
Scientist,   Mineral   Nutrition   Laboratory  for 
Pioneering    Research,    Agriculture    Research 
service.  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  1961:  Robert  H.  Felix.  Director.  Instl- 
™te  of  Mental  Health.  National  Institutes  of 
7^^^'  ^^'Partment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
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In  1962:  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

In  1963:  Allen  V.  Astln,  Director,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  1964:  James  A.  Shannon,  Director,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  1965:  William  B.  McLean,  Technical  Di- 
rector, U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
China  Lake,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

■rHE    OOMMnTEE    ON    SEIXCTION 

Chairman 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  President.  Graduate 
Research  Center  of  the  Southwest. 
Members 

Dr.  Marver  H.  Bernstein,  Professor  of  Poll- 
tics,  Dean,  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Honorable  William  H.  Hastie,  Judge, 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit. 

Mr.  David  E.  LUlenthal,  former  Director, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  Chairman, 
Atomic  Commission;  Chairman,  Development 
and  Resources  Corporation. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Loeb,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Elmeritus,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Donald  H.  McLean,  Jr.,  President,  La- 
hey  Clinic  Foundation  Inc. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  McLean,  former  N.J.  Gov- 
ernment official;  Director.  International 
Urban  Studies  Project,  Institute  of  Public 
Administration. 

Mr.  James  M.  Mitchell,  former  Commis- 
sioner, US.  Civil  Service  Commission:  Direc- 
tor, Advanced  Study  Program,  The  Brookings 
Institution. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  and  Career 
Ambassador;  President,  Corning  Glass  Inter- 
national. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Nathan,  former  VS.  Govern- 
ment official;  President,  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Associates,  Inc. 

Dr.  Don  K.  Price,  former  U.S.  Government 
official;  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Wallace  S.  Sayre,  Professor,  Department 
of  Government  and  Public  Law.  Columbia 
University. 

Faculty  secretary 

Dr.  Robert  W.  van  de  Velde.  Lecturer, 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Princeton  University. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  DINNER  AD- 
DRESSED BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the 
evening  of  Columbus  Day,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  addressed  the  24th 
annual  Columbus  Day  dinner  of  the 
Italian- American  Professional  and  Busi- 
nessmen's Association  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  Include  with  these 
few  words  the  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  on  that  occasion : 

Reverend  Clergy,  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Honorable 
Judges,   noble   candidates,  Members  of  the 


greatest  Congress  ever,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 

my  friends: 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  tot  your  friend- 
ship and  for  your  asking  me  to  come  here 
to  celebrate  tills  great  Columbus  Day  with 
you. 

What  we  celebrate  on  October  12  Is  not 
the  fact  that  one  Italian  discovered  America, 
but  that  five  mUllon  American-Italians  dis- 
covered America. 

I  might  add  tonight  that  there  are  eight 
million  Americans  of  Italian  descent — eight 
million  and  one.  One  Is  In  Rome  tonight — 
Jack  Valenti — but  he  is  coming  back  I  am 
told. 

On  Columbus  Day,  we  celebrate  those  sons 
of  Italy  who  have  helped  to  make  this  Na- 
tion the  great  Nation  that  it  is.  But  we  also 
celebrate  .\merlca — which  has  brought  out 
the  greatness  In  so  many  sons  of  Italy. 

We  celebrate  Arturo  Toecaninl,  Piorello  La- 
Guardla,  and  Enrico  Fermi.  And  we  cele- 
brate Rocky  Marclano  and  Joe  Dlmagglo. 

We  celebrate  the  memory  of  those  poverty- 
stricken  immigrants  from  South  Italy  whose 
descendants  today  are  in  the  American  main- 
stream. 

We  celebrate  the  facts  about  today's  Amer- 
icans who  trace  their  heritage  to  Italy. 

The  statistics  about  education — as  I 
pointed  out  last  evening  In  our  meeting  with 
my  beloved  friend  Senator  Pastore — the  sta- 
tistics point  out  this  fact:  that  the  second- 
generation  Italian-American  has  finished 
more  years  of  school  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 

The  statistics  about  Jobs  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  second -generation  Italian-American 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer. 
or  an  engineer,  or  an  executive  than  the 
average  American. 

And  the  statistics  about  Income  reveal  a 
natural  parallel — I  don't  know  that  I  should 
say  this  with  money  as  tight  as  it  is.  but  the 
second-generation  Italian-American  makes 
more  money  than  the  average  American. 

Yet  It  hasn't  been  too  many  years  since 
Italian-Americans  have  felt  the  raw  pain  of 
discrimination  right  here  In  America. 

So  our  historical  perspective  should  remind 
us  that,  as  newer  members  of  the  majority, 
Italians,  of  all  people,  understand  and  prac- 
tice the  cardinal  American  virtue:  fairness  to 
all,  regardless  of  race,  or  religion,  or  place 
of  national  origin. 

Now  you  have  a  wonderful  evening 
planned.  You  have  a  great  American,  my  be- 
loved friend,  a  most  high  public  official,  one 
of  the  greatest  I  have  known  here  to  speak 
to  you  and  I  didn't  come  to  butt  in  his  party, 

I  did  feel  somewhat  like  the  little  boy  who 
didn't  get  the  invitation  to  the  dance.  I 
just  sat  down  and  wrote  myself  one. 

But  after  having  been  engaged  In  my  voca- 
tion for  35  years.  It  Is  pretty  difficult  for  me 
to  be  spending  the  night  In  New  York  City, 
after  having  visited  In  various  areas  of  it 
all  day,  and  to  be  here  to  meet  the  Premier 
of  Laos  In  the  morning,  and  to  overlook  a 
congregation  is  numerous  as  this  this  eve- 
ning. 

I  just  want  to  leave  this  one  thought,  be- 
cause I  have  already  talked  long  enough, 
.^nd  that  thought  Is  this:  There  are  many 
.\mericans  tonight  who  are  feeling  the  same 
weight  which  you  and  your  families  once 
fe:t.  There  are  many  Americans  who  need 
to  see  the  cardinal  American  virtue  of  fair- 
ness to  all.  regardless  of  their  religion,  or 
their  ancestry,  or  their  race  come  Into  play. 

And  for  other  Americans  who  are  now  feel- 
ing that  need,  I  ask  those  of  you  who  have 
crossed  the  river  to  extend  to  them  a  helping 
hand. 

I  was  at  my  home  the  other  Sunday  and 
my  younger  daughter  Insisted  that  I  go  to 
church  with  her  very,  very,  very  early  In  the 
morning.  We  went  to  a  little  church,  a  very 
p>oor  church,  very  humble  people.  God-fear- 
ing, God-loving  people.  I  went  there  and 
the  priest  talked  about  peace  and  our  rela- 
tions with  our  fellow  human  beings.    And  he 
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■poke  as  hla  text.  "Love  ttay  neighbor  as  tby- 
•elf" 

Then  I  went  on  back  at  eight  o'clock  and 
had  tny  breakfast  with  my  daughter  and  with 
her  hvwband.  Then  about  ten  ocl'x-k  my 
older  daughter  got  up  and  came  down  and 
aaked  ;:;e  to  go  to  church  with  her  We  went 
across  the  mountains  about  40  or  50  miles 
Into  a  completely  new  area  of  th«  world. 

We  xent  to  a  completely  different  churi:h. 
And  the  preacher  started  talking  about  cur 
relations  with  our  fellow  human  beings  He 
started  talking  about  the  Pope's  request  that 
we  all  pniy  for  peace.  And  he  concluded  by 
discussing  at  some  length  the  text:  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  " 

To  me  that  was  a  very  encouraging  sign 
that  la  this  period,  regardless  of  which  s  de 
of  the  mountains  you  are  on,  regardless  of 
which  church  you  were  In,  regardless  of 
which  daughter  you  went  out  with  that  day 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  taking 
the  high  road  and  were  thinking  along  the 
same  line-  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


THE  HUNGARIAN  UPRISING  OP  1956 

Mr  MATTHEW.S  Mr  Speaker.  I  a;k 
unanimous  con.sent  Chat  the  gentlenmn 
from  I*enusylvanla  [Mr.  Holland!  miy 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tie 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  ti'ie  request  of  the  gentlemui 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLL.^ND  Mr.  Speaker,  tie 
spirit  of  freedom  Is  the  most  explosl  e 
force  in  the  human  being.  It  refuses  to 
be  chained  and  bottled  up  for  any  leng'ii 
of  time  under  oppressive  forces,  and  If 
by  some  misfortune  It  Is  subdued  by 
sheer  brute  force,  then  at  the  first  op- 
portune moment  It  makes  good  Its  re- 
lease with  a  shattering  explosion  Such 
was  the  Hungarian  uprising  In  1956 
against  Communist  tyrants. 

These  gallant  and  gifted  people,  the 
sturdiest  opponent's  of  totalitarianism. 
had  put  up  with  the  detested  Communist 
regime  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Krem- 
lin aftt>r  the  last  war,  but  they  had  not 
given  up  their  birthright  of  freedom. 
While  suffering  under  the  Communist 
yoke,  they  marked  their  time  and  pa- 
tiently awalu-d  for  the  opportune  mo- 
ment to  throw  the  rascals  out  and  take 
charge  of  their  destiny.  They  had  pre- 
pared for  this  task,  and  late  In  October 
of  1956.  In  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
they  successfully  attained  their  goil. 
All  leadiHi?  Communists  were  either  ex- 
pelled, escaped,  or  went  underground. 
They  set  up  their  own  non -Communist 
government  and  asked  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  lt,s  troops  from  Hungary. 

For  a  while  the  Soviets  were  cauRht. 
and  readily  agreed  to  withdraw  Ac- 
tually, however.  Instead  of  withdrawlrg, 
Soviet  forces  In  Huntrary  were  mane  i- 
verlng  for  a  position  from  which  to  at- 
tack the  Hunsrarlans.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  additional  Soviet  forces  ar- 
rived in  Hungary,  and  then  began  a  fen- 
clous  battle.  Prom  the  very  beginning  It 
was  clear  that,  unless  quick  and  e£fectl/e 
outside  aid  was  kflven  to  the  Hungarlar  s, 
they  and  their  righteous  cause  were 
doomed  By  November  6  the  uprising 
had  been  crushed  In  a  bloodbath  Today 
In  observing  the  loth  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1956  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  that 
memorable  event. 


NOT  A  DOVE.  BUT  NO  LONGER  A 
HAWK 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
written  by  Nell  Sheehan  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  October  9  coincides 
more  clearly  with  my  own  thinking  about 
the  Vietnam  war  than  does  anything  I 
have  read  In  many  months. 

Mr.  Sheehan.  a  reporter  for  the  Times 
who  has  covered  the  conflict  on  two 
separate  occasions,  has  seen  his  attitude 
toward  the  war  evolve  from  one  of  op- 
timism to  one  of  skepticism.  His  first 
assignment  in  Vietnam  began  in  1962. 
Of  that  tour,  he  writes: 

We  are  flgbtlng  now,  I  used  to  think,  and 
aome  day  we  will  triumph  and  this  wUI  be 
a  better  country. 

In  1965  Mr.  Sheeiian  returned  to  Viet- 
nam for  a  year.  And.  having  seen  the 
number  of  U.S.  troops  in  that  country 
grow  from  17,000  to  317.000  between  1964 
and  1966,  he  writes: 

I  realize  now,  perhafM  because  this  past 
year  has  impressed  upon  me  more  forcefully 
the  reaUtles  of  the  war  and  of  Vietnamese 
society,  that  I  was  naive  In  believing  the 
non-Communist  Vietnamese  could  defeat  the 
Communist  insurgency  and  build  a  decent 
and  progressive  social  structure. 

Mr.  Sheehan's  article  ends  with  a 
poignant  plea  that  echoes  one  of  the 
great  worries  that  gnaws  at  me  and,  I 
know,  at  many  other  Americans  today: 

But  I  simply  cannot  help  worrying  that, 
in  the  process  of  waging  this  war,  we  are 
corrupting  ourselves.  I  wonder,  when  I  look 
at  the  bombed-out  peasant  hamlets,  the 
orphans  begging  and  stealing  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon  and  the  women  and  children  with 
napalm  burns  lying  on  the  hospital  cots, 
whether  the  United  States  or  any  nation  has 
the  right  to  Inflict  this  suffering  and  deg- 
radation on  another  people  for  its  own  ends. 
And  I  hope  we  will  not,  in  the  name  of  some 
an tl- Communist  crusade,  do  this  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  full  article  to 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record: 

Not  a  Dovb,  Btrr  No  Loncks  a  Hawk 
(By  Neil  Sheehan) 
Americans,  because  they  are  Americans, 
arrive  in  Vietnam  full  of  enthusiasm  and  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  After  a  prolonged 
period  of  residence,  they  leave  with  their  en- 
thuAlasm  a  victim  of  the  cynicism  that  per- 
vades Vietnamese  life  and  with  their  good  in- 
tentlons  lost  somewhere  in  a  paddy  field.  I 
am  no  exception  When  I  tlrpt  walked  across 
the  tarmac  of  Saigon's  Tansormhut  Airport  on 
a  warm  evening  In  April,  19«2.  nervous  that 
the  customs  officers  might  not  accept  the 
Journalist's  visa  I  had  hurriedly  obtained 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  consulate  In 
Hong  Kong.  I  believed  In  what  my  country 
was  doing  in  Vietnam.  With  military  and 
economic  aid  and  a  few  thousand  pilots  and 
Army  advisers,  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting to  help  the  non-Communist  Viet- 
namese build  a  viable  and  Independent  na- 
tion-state and  defeat  a  Communist  guerrilla 
Insurgency  that  would  subject  them  to  a 
dour  tyra.-iny  This  seemed  to  me  a  worthy 
caiise  and  something  that  needed  to  be 
done  If  other  Southeast  Asian  people*  were 


to  be  allowed  some  freedom  of  choice  in 
determining  their  course  In  history.  Al- 
though I  often  disagreed  with  the  Imple- 
mentation of  American  policy  during  my  first 
two  years  In  Vietnam,  I  was  In  accord  wlt'n 
Its  basic  alms. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  thrill  of  cllmbi:.g 
aboard  a  VS.  Army  helicopter  In  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  and  taking  off  across  the  rlc« 
fields  with  a  South  Vietnamese  battalloii  for 
a  day's  Joustlag  with  the  Vlelcong  guerrillas. 
There  was  hope  then  that  the  non-Conimu- 
nlst  Vietnamese  might  win  their  war.  I  wu 
proud  of  the  young  American  pilots  sluing 
at  the  controls  In  the  cockpit  and  I  wu 
grateful  lor  the  opportunity  to  witness  this 
adventure  and  to  report  it.  We  are  fighting 
now,  I  used  to  think,  and  some  day  we  wUl 
triximph  and  this  will  be  a  better  country 

There  were  many  disappointments  thos* 
first  two  years,  but  when  I  left  Vietnam  in 
1964.  I  was  st'.U,  to  use  the  current  parlance. 
a  hawk.  I  returned  to  Saigon  in  1965  lor 
another  year.  Now  I  have  left  again,  and 
much  has  changed.  There  were  17.000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  In  Vietnam  at  the  time  of 
my  first  departure  and  there  are  now  317,000 
and  I.  while  n:>t  a  dove,  am  no  longer  a  hawk. 

If  I  had  been  wiser  and  could  have  foreseen 
the  present  consequences  of  that  earlier  and 
relatively  small-scale  American  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  doubt  that  T 
would  have  been  enthusiastic  during  thoc>' 
first  two  years.  I  realize  now,  perhaps  be- 
cause this  past  year  has  impressed  upon  me 
more  forcefully  the  realities  of  the  war  and 
of  Vietnamese  society,  that  I  was  naive  In  be- 
lieving the  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
could  defeat  the  Communist  insurgency  ana 
build  a  decent  and  progressive  social  struc- 
ture. 

At  a  farewell  dinner  before  my  second 
departure  from  Saigon,  the  conversation 
drifted  to  the  endlessly  discussed  but  never 
resolved  problem  of  gaining  the  sympathy  o.' 
the  peasantry.  My  host  was  a  Vietnames" 
general,  involtintarlly  retired  through  th» 
vagaries  of  Saigon  politics.  To  amuse  us,  i)^ 
recounted  an  episode  that  had  occurred  l.". 
mld-1953  while  he  was  commander  c: 
Pranco-Vletnamese  troops  In  the  province  o! 
Bulchu  in  what  Is  now  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

That  year,  the  Vietmlnh  guerrillas,  as  the 
Vletcong  were  formerly  called,  accelerated 
their  land-reform  program.  Communis; 
cadres  began  confiscating  the  rice  fields  ef 
landlords  and  dividing  them  up  among  the 
peasantry.  To  compete  with  the  Vletmln;. 
and  to  arouse  some  popular  support  for  th° 
cause  of  his  feeble  Government  and  U: 
P*rance.  the  pro-French  Emperor,  Bao  Dal,  Is- 
sued a  decree  reducing  land  rente  from  the 
traditional  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rice  crop 
to  15  i>er  cent. 

Buichu  was  a  predominantly  Romar. 
Catholic  province.  The  two  principal  land- 
lords there  were  the  Catholic  Bishop  and  the 
father  of  the  Interior  Minister  In  Bao  Dai's 
Government.  My  host  knew  he  would  have 
to  gain  the  Bishop's  cooperation  If  he  wa.< 
successfully  to  enforce  the  decree. 

"Impossible,"  s&ld  the  Bishop.  "How  car 
I  feed  3,000  priests,  nuns,  seminarians  and 
coolies  on  15  per  cent  of  the  crop?" 

"I  agree,  Ycur  Excellency."  said  my  host, 
"tt  will  be  difficult.  But  perhaps  it  U  better 
to  make  sacrifices  now  while  there  Is  stl" 
time.  If  we  don't  do  something  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  the  population,  you  may  lose 
more  than  your  rice.  You  may  lose  your 
Bishopric,  your  land  and  perhaps  even  ytnir 
head." 

"Impossible,"  said  the  Bishop.  "I  will 
write   to   the   Interior   Minister." 

Three  months  later,  for  attemptlnf;  W 
Implement  the  decree  despite  the  Bishops 
opposition,  my  friend  wa^  removed  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Interior  Minister.  By  the 
following  summer,  the  Vietmlnh  were  so 
strong  In  Bulchu  that  the  French  decided  to 
evacuate    the    province.      The    Bishop.    hU 


priests,  nurus  and  seminarians  tied  to  Hanoi 
and  thence  to  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Geneva  accords  shortly  thereafter  sealed 
Prance's  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu  and  divided 
Vietnam  at  the  17th  Parallel. 

Over  the  13  years  since  1953,  the  United 
States  has  supplanted  France  In  Vietnam. 
Yet  among  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  the 
two  opposing  sides  have  changed  little. 

Precolonlal  Vietnam  was  adrninlsTered  by 
mandarins  drawn  from  the  merchant  and 
land-owning  families.  When  France  colo- 
nized the  country  in  the  19th  century,  much 
of  this  native  aristocracy  became,  in  effect, 
colonial  civil  servants,  intermedUints  be- 
tween their  own  people  and  the  foreigner. 
During  the  First  Indochina  War  these  Viet- 
namese, with  a  stake  in  the  traditional  so- 
ciety which  a  FYench  presence  would  pre- 
serve, cooperated  with  F*rance.  Now  the 
same  Vietnamese,  for  identical  reasons,  co- 
operate with  the  United  States. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  the  cur- 
rent Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  was  a 
French  pUot.  On  occasional  visits  to  the 
countryside  he  appears  before  the  peasants 
in  a  trim  black  flight  suit  with  a  lavender 
scarf  around  his  neck  and  a  pearl -handled 
pistol  at  his  waist— a  kind  of  Asian  Captain 
Marvel. 

The  Deputy  Premier,  Lieut.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Huu  Co,  and  other  generals  In  the  Saigon 
military  Junta,  were  officers  or  sergeants  In 
the  French  colonial  forces.  Their  fondne.^s 
for  French  cuisine,  snappy  uniform.?  and 
cocktail  parties  and  reoeptdons  creates  a  pale 
but  faithful  reflection  of  the  siDClal  round  of 
colonial  days.  They  are  the  Vietnamese  who 
have  Inherited  the  worst  of  two  cultures — 
the  pretentiousness  of  the  native  mandarins 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  French  colonl.il  (.flRcers 
and  administrators.  Premier  Ky  and  the 
earlier  successors  of  Bao  Dal  have  also  pro- 
mulgated rent-reduction  and  land-reform 
laws  at  the  urging  of  American  advisers  eager 
for  social  progress.  All  of  these  measures 
have  been  sabotaged  because  the  regimes 
were  and  are  composed  of  men  who  are 
members  of,  or  who  are  allied  with,  mandarin 
families  that  held  title  to  properties  they 
have  no  intention  of  renouncing.  While 
there  are  some  patriotic  and  decent  indi- 
viduals among  them,  most  of  the  men  who 
rule  &%lgon  have,  like  the  Bourbons  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  They  seek 
to  retain  what  privileges  they  have  and  to  re- 
gain those  they  have  lost. 

In  Vietnam,  only  the  Communists  repre- 
sent revolution  and  social  change,  for  better 
or  worse  according  to  a  man's  politics  The 
Communist  party  is  the  one  truly  national 
organization  that  permeates  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  men  who  lead  the 
party  today.  Ho  Chi  MInh  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Politburo  in  Hanoi,  directed 
the  struggle  for  Independence  from  France 
and  In  the  process  captured  much  of  the 
deeply  felt  nationalism  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  the  Com- 
munists, despite  their  brutality  and  deceit, 
remain  the  only  Vietnamese  capable  of  rally- 
ing millions  of  their  countn,Tnen  to  sacrifice 
and  hardship  in  the  name  of  the  nation  and 
we  only  group  not  dependent  on  foreign 
bayonets  for  survival. 

I^  Is  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  that  what 
°*?an  as  a  war  of  Independence  from  France 
developed,  as  a  result  of  its  Communist 
leadership,  into  a  civil  conflict.  Attempts  to 
awcrtbe  the  current  war  as  a  geographically 
OMoa  struggle  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  breaks  down  almost  Immediately 
wnen  it  is  recalled  that  Premier  Kv  and  .sev- 
eral other  Important  members  of  his  Gov- 
fnhient  are  North  Vietnamese  bv  birth  who 
aw  Eouth  after  the  French  defeat,  while 
rnam  Van  Dong,  the  Premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam, was  born  in  the  South.  The  war  is. 
^  nf  ■  *  *'^'^^8'e  between  differing  elements 
^  tne  Vietnamese  people  as  a  whole 

T^e  division  of  the  countrv  Mo  two  sep- 
^t«  states  at  the  17th  Parallel  in  1954  was 


a  provisional  arrangement  ending  ojie  scene 
In  the  drama.  Vietnam's  larger  political 
realities  extended  then  and  still  extend  now 
In  both  directions  across  the  demarcation 
line.  North  Vietnam  controls  and  supports 
with  men  and  materiel  the  Vletcong  grier- 
rlUas  In  the  South  because  the  Vletcong 
leaders,  although  native  Southerners,  are 
members  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
party  and  obey  orders  from  the  Politburo  In 
Hanoi. 

In  1958  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
organized  a  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  since  1960  the  Sai- 
gon Government,  with  American  connivance 
and  aid,  has  been  smuggling  saboteurs  and 
commando  teams  Into  the  North  In  a  so-far 
vain  effort  to  Instigate  a  guerrilla  movement 
lunong  the  Northern  Catholics  and  mountain 
tribesmen.  The  opposing  sides.  In  short, 
have  never  recognized  the  17th  Parallel  as 
a  permanent  boundary  and  have  violated  the 
frontier  whenever  It  suited  them. 

Communist  leadership  of  the  antl-colonlal 
movement  led  to  the  involvement  of  Viet- 
nam In  the  larger  context  of  the  cold  war 
and  brought  the  Intervention  of  the  United 
States,  first  to  aid  the  French,  and  then  to 
develop  and  support  a  non-Cominunist  ad- 
ministration and  army  in  the  South.  For 
Its  own  strategic  and  political  ends,  the 
United  States  Is  thus  protecting  a  non-Com- 
munist Vietnamese  social  structure  that  can- 
not defend  itself  and  that  perhaps  does  not 
deserve  to  be  defended.  Our  responsibility 
for  prolonging  what  is  essentially  a  civil 
conflict  may  be  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  considerable  amount  of  confusion, 
guilt  and  soul-searching  among  .'Vmerlcans 
over  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  know  this  Is  true  in  my  own  c;tse  and  In 
the  case  of  many  Americans  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  have  lived  for  long  periods  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  continually  chagrined  to 
discover  that  idealism  and  dedication  are 
largely  the  prerogative  of  the  enemy.  The 
American  soldier  makes  the  lack  of  ageres- 
siveness  of  the  Goveriunent  forces  the  tiutt 
of  unending  gibes.  He  grows  to  hate 
"Charlie,"  the  G.I.  slang  name  for  the  Vlet- 
cong guerrilla  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
regular,  because  "Charlie"  kills  his  friends, 
but  he  soon  leams  to  respect  Communist 
bravery  and  cunning. 

An  American  general  recently  paid  a 
strange  tribute  to  a  Vletcong  guerrilla  who 
held  up  an  entire  U.S.  Army  Infantry  com- 
pany for  an  hour  in  the  Jungle  north  of  Sai- 
gon. The  guerrilla  was  the  lone  survivor  of 
several  Communists  defending  a  bunker.  He 
flred  off  all  his  own  ammunition  and  that  of 
hla  dead  comrades,  and  hurled  back  at  the 
Americans  the  grenades  they  tossed  into  the 
bunker.  He  was  Anally  killed  while  throwing 
rocks  In  a  last  gesture  of  defiance.  "If  one  of 
our  men  had  fought  like  that,"  the  general 
said,  "he  would  have  been  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor." 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  Hanoi  has 
Increased  the  size  of  Its  regular  army  con- 
tingent in  the  South  to  a  total  of  about  47.000 
men.  In  the  face  of  sustained  bombing  of 
the  road  and  rail  system  In  the  North  and 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  through  Laos,  the 
Conamunlsts  continue  to  infiltrate  men  at  an 
estimated  rate  of  4,500  to  5.000  a  month. 
Many  of  these  young  men  are  conscripts  who 
march  south  because  of  pressure  on  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Yet.  onoe  in  the 
South,  they  fight  well,  and  desertions  are  few 
despite  the  hardships  and  the  severe  losses 
througb,  disease  and  battle.  The  Vletcong 
guerrillas  have  also  managed  steadily  to  ex- 
pand their  forces  through  recruitment  and 
conscription. 

The  Saigon  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
experienced  great  dllHculty  in  Increasing  the 
strength  of  its  armed  forces  because  of  a 
very  high  desertion  rate.  Desertions  are 
greatest  among  conscripts,  an  indication  that 
the  average  South  Vietnamese  feels  little  or 
no  commitment  to  defend  his  own  society. 


About  85  per  cent  of  Saigon's  armed  forces 
are,  consequently,  volunteers  who  take  up 
arms  for  pay.  This  gives  the  Government 
forces  a  distinctly  mercenary  cast  that  affects 
both  their  attitude  toward  the  population 
and,  except  for  a  few  elite  units,  their  per- 
formance in  combat. 

From  the  contrast  In  behavior  of  the  two 
sides,  I  can  only  conclude  that  Vietnamese 
wlU  die  more  wUlingly  for  a  regime  which, 
though  CommunlRt  is  at  least  genuinely 
Vietnamese  and  offers  them  some  hope  of 
of  improving  their  lives,  than  for  one  which 
is  committed  to  the  galling  status  quo  and 
is  the  creation  of  Washington.  The  official 
assertion  that  the  Communist  soldier  en- 
dures the  appalling  conditions  of  his  dally 
life  and  behaves  so  commendably  in  combat 
out  of  terror  of  his  superiors  becomes  pat- 
ently ridiculous  to  anyone  who  has  witnessed 
a  battle.  Terror  may  drive  a  man  to  march 
toward  the  enemy's  guns,  but  It  will  not 
make  him  fight  valiantly.  The  course  of  the 
conflict  has  made  apparent  that  the  Com- 
munists are  able  to  arouse  and  to  exploit  the 
native  Vietnamese  qualities  of  hardihood  and 
resilience,  and  to  conviiTce  large  numbers  of 
their  people  that  the  cause  of  their  Govern- 
ment Is  Just. 

Most  non-Commimlst  Vietnamese  are  In- 
capable, t>ecause  of  the  values  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live,  of  looltlng  beyond  indl- 
vidual  and  family  interests.  Their  over- 
whelming concern  w^th  "me  and  my  rela- 
tives" deprives  the  society  of  a  social  con- 
sciousness Americans  taice  for  granted  in 
their  own  culture  and  fosters  the  corruption 
and  nepotism  that  exist  throughout  the  ad- 
ministration. The  disease  of  corruption  ap- 
pears to  be  worsening  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  burgeoLJng  amounts  of  American  aid 
flowing  Into  the  covmtry.  Stories  of  em- 
bezzlement are  legion  and  rei>eatedly  em- 
bitter Americans. 

Province  and  district  chiefs'  positions  are 
frequently  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
those  responsible  for  making  the  appoint- 
ments. The  incumbent  Is  Uien  expected 
both  to  recoup  the  cost  of  his  Job  from  cor- 
ruption and  to  make  payoffs  to  the  higher 
officials  who  sold  It  to  him.  Some  American 
officials  with  long  experience  in  Vietnam 
estimate  that  about  20  per  cent  of  United 
States  aid  supplied  for  counter-insurgency 
projects  in  the  countryside  finds  Its  way  to 
the  Vletcong  and  that  another  30  to  40  per 
cent  is  diverted  by  Government  officials. 
Cement,  roofing,  steel  bars  and  other  build- 
ing materials  destined  for  schools  and  refu- 
gee housing  mysteriously  end  up  on  the  open 
market  or  In  private  villas  and  apartment 
buildings.  "What  gets  down  to  the  poor  son 
of  a  gun  In  the  paddy  field,"  one  official 
said,  "is  a  trickle."  A  U.S.  Army  Special 
Forces  captain  once  told  me  how  he  had 
arranged  for  rice  to  be  fiown  In  American 
planes  to  a  camp  of  several  thousand  refu- 
gees in  a  remote  area  who  were  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  The  local  district  chief 
confiscated  the  rice  and  sold  it  to  the  refu- 
gees at  exorbitant  prices. 

While  Americans  worry  about  winning  the 
war  and  creating  an  effective  Vietnamese 
Government  that  can  gain  the  support  of  its 
people,  the  mandarin  families  that  run  the 
regime  have  a  different  set  of  priorities.  In 
one  important  province  on  the  central 
coast  this  spring  a  rare  honest  and  effective 
Vietnamese  official,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the 
Americans,  was  fired  because  he  began  to 
talk  about  corruption  by  the  two  senior  mili- 
tary commanders  in  the  region.  He  was  re- 
placed by  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  generals. 

Numerous  complaints  from  the  American 
Embassy  led  Premier  Ky  to  warn  his  fellow 
generals  at  one  meeting  of  the  Junta  that 
they  were  embezzling  too  much  and  should 
exercise  some  restraint.  Their  reply  was 
that  they  had  to  think  of  their  families. 
Vows  by  the  Premier  that  corrupt  officials 
will  be  shot  have  brought  periodic  headlines 
In  the  Salg^on  newspapers  and  the  execution 
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of  one  ChlnoB*  bualneasman  and  a  half-dceen 
cocamon  hoodJuma  Ordinary  Vtetnanieae 
usume  that  Premier  Ky  haa  fuund  It  Imf  ru- 
dent  lo  arrange  firing  squads  for  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Junta  One  general's  'rite 
Is  •ometlmes  referred  to  as  "Queen  of  the 
Payoff  ■ 

Promises  of  land  reform  are  solemnly  re- 
ported in  the  American  press  and  are  appar- 
ently iA'x.en  with  some  seriousness  In  oflltlal 
Circles  m  Washington  I  have  often  won- 
dered *hy.  since  the  promises  are  never  car- 
ried out  and  the  speeches  made  today  are 
practically  identical  m  content  and  phrasing 
to  those  made  four  years  ago  by  some  other 
Oovemment  leader  To  gain  their  own  ends. 
Asians  frequently  tell  Americans  what  taey 
think  Americans  want  to  hear  The  \'  et- 
namese.  possibly  because  of  their  greatei  ex- 
perience with  Americans,  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped a  particular  talent  for  this.  lAst 
April,  during  one  of  his  more  c&ndld  iqo- 
□vents.  Premier  Ky  told  a  group  of  coire- 
■pondents:  "Never  believe  what  any  Vletnijn- 
•M  tells  you.  Including  me  " 

In  February,  amid  the  hoopla  following  the 
Honolulu  conference  that  was  to  lead  to  an 
Intensive  program  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  the  Junta  organized  a  "Social 
Revolution  Day"  In  Saigon  Two  thousand 
civil  ser%-anta.  soldiers,  students  and  religious 
leaders  were  assembled  on  the  lawn  of  the 
former  presidential  palace  in  the  center  of 
the  city  The  social  reformers  arrived  In 
their  Mercedes-Benz  sedans  and.  dressed  In 
well-tailored  suits  or  bemedaled  uniforms, 
begiin  to  read  the  usual  speeches.  The  scene 
had  a  disturbing  atmosphere  of  d^/d  vu. 
Within  10  minutes,  a  segment  of  the  crowd, 
less  polite  than  the  rest,  began  walking  out 
in  boredom.  The  police,  having  apparently 
anticipated  what  would  happen,  had  loclce<l 
the  gates  of  the  palace  grwunds.  No  one  wus 
allowed  to  leave  until  the  speeches  had  e^d- 
ed.  despite  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and  argu- 
ing back  and  forth  through  the  steel  bars. 

The  current  social  system  dlscrtmlnatea 
against  the  poor  and  prevents  social  mobility. 
The  mandarin  families  resist  all  efforts  to 
change  It.  since  It  works  In  their  favor.  Al- 
though the  United  States  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  building  primary  schools  in  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  It  has  been  unable  to 
bring  about  any  fundamental  reform  of  the 
Vietnamese  eduratlon.tl  .structure,  which 
makes  certain  that  the  sons  of  the  prosper- 
ous, and  almost  no  one  else,  will  achieve  the 
secondiry  education  necessary  to  social  ad- 
vancement— whether  In  the  army,  the  civil 
ser.'ice  or  the  professions. 

Sending  a  i>easant  boy  to  primary  school 
and  then  making  It  virtually  Impossible  for 
him  to  achieve  a  decent  secondary-school 
education  fosters  discontent,  rather  than 
lessening  It.  There  Ls  considerable  evidence 
that  many  young  Vietnamese  of  peasant 
origin  Join  the  Vletcong  because  the  Gonj- 
munists.  who  have  been  force<l  oy  the  nature 
of  their  revolution  to  develop  leadership  from 
the  countryside,  offer  them  their  best  hope  of 
avoiding  a  life  on  the  rung  of  the  ladder 
where  they  began — at  the  bottom. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  visited  a  hamlet 
with  a  South  Vietnamese  Army  major  who 
is  one  of  the  tew  field  grade  ofBcers  to  defeat 
the  system  by  rising  from  a  humble  be^n- 
nlng.  The  major  spoke  to  the  fainners  In 
peasant  dialect  instead  of  In  the  sophisticated 
urban  Vietnamese  most  Government  officials 
use. 

"You  re  not  a  xaajor,"  said  one  farmer  In 
astonishment. 

"Yes.  I  am."  said  the  major. 

"No.  you're  not."  said  the  farmer.  "Tou 
talk  Uke  a  peasant  and  no  peasant  could  be- 
come a  major." 

A  drive  through  Saigon  demonstrates 
another  fashion  In  which  the  social  system 
works  Virtually  all  the  new  construction 
consists  :>f  luxury  apartments,  hotels  and  of- 
floe  buildings  financed  by  Chinese  business- 
men or  affluent  Vietnamese  with  relatives  or 


connections  within  the  regime.  The  build- 
ings are  destined  to  be  rented  to  Americans. 
Saigon's  workers  live,  as  they  always  have,  in 
fetid  slums  on  the  city's  outskirts. 

Since  1964.  the  United  States  has  poured 
more  than  M  3-binion  of  economic  aid  Into 
South  Vietnam,  but  no  Saigon  regime  has 
ever  undertaken  a  low-cost  housing  project 
of  any  size.  The  Singapore  Government,  in 
contrast.  Is  erecting  thousands  of  low-cost 
housing  units  for  Its  people. 

While  Vietnamese  with  Influence  prosper 
In  the  cities  and  towns,  the  war  has  created 
a  different  world  In  the  countryside.  It  Is 
a  world  In  which  the  masses  of  the  peasantry 
no  longer  live — they  endure. 

Each  afternoon.  In  the  alr-condltloned 
press-briefing  room  In  Saigon,  the  United 
States  Military  Command  releases  a  com- 
munique reporting  that  300  or  more  "enemy 
structures"  have  been  destroyed  by  Ameri- 
can fighter-bombers  or  by  the  guns  of  Sev- 
enth Fleet  warships  that  day.  The  statistics 
Imply  sound  nUUtary  progress  until  a  visit 
to  the  countryside  reveals  that  what  Is  meant 
by  an  "enemy  structure"  Is  usually  a  peasant 
hut  In  a  hamlet  the  Communists  control,  or 
which  the  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
authorities  suspect  the  Communists  control. 

No  comprehensive  statistics  on  civilian 
casualties  are  available.  The  nature  of  the 
war  would  make  the  assembling  of  such 
statistics  very  difficult,  but  the  military  au- 
thorities have  also  never  seriously  attempted 
to  gather  them. 

An  Indication  of  what  civilian  casualties 
may  be.  however.  Is  given  by  the  fact  that 
American  and  other  foreign  medical  teams 
working  In  three-quarters  of  the  country's  43 
provinces  treat  2.000  civilian  war-wounded 
each  month.  If  one  accepts  the  normal  mili- 
tary ratio  of  one  dead  for  two  wounded,  the 
monthly  figixre  is  1,000  civilian  dead. 

The  number  of  wounded  handled  by  the 
medical  teams.  I  believe  from  my  own  ob- 
servation. Is  merely  a  fraction  of  the  total. 
The  medical  teams  treat  only  those  wounded 
who  reach  the  hospitals  In  provincial  capi- 
tals. There  are  undoubtedly  many  more  who 
never  get  that  far.  These  victims  are  helped 
at  Government  district  headquarters  or  mili- 
tia outposts,  or  by  Vletcong  field  hospitals 
and  dispensaries — or  they  simply  survive,  or 
die,  without  treatment.  Moan  of  the  wounds 
I  have  seen  In  the  provincial  hoepltals  are 
the  type  a  victim  could  survive  for  two  or 
three  days  without  medical  attention. 
Wounds  that  require  rapid  treatment  are  not 
usually  in  evidence,  presumably  because  the 
victims  die  before  they  can  obtain  boepltall- 
Eatlon. 

Althoiigh  cinilana  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  by  both  sides,  my  own  Investiga- 
tions have  Indicated  that  the  majority  of 
civilian  casualties  result  from  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  alrstrlkes  and  artillery  and 
naval  gunfire.  Last  November,  I  found  one 
fishing  village  in  Quangngal  province,  on 
the  central  coast  north  of  Saigon,  In  which 
at  least  180  persons — and  possibly  600 — 
bad  been  killed  during  the  previous  two 
months  by  aircraft  and  Seventh  Fleet  de- 
stroyers. The  five  hamlets  that  composed 
the  village,  once  a  prosperous  community  of 
15,000  people,  had  been  reduced  to  rubble. 
The  gun  and  the  knife  of  the  Vletcong 
sssflsrlD  are.  In  oontraat,  far  more  selective 
than  cannon  and  fragmentation  bombs;  the 
victims  are  usually  limited  to  Government 
officials  and  sympathizers.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  over  the  past  decade,  about 
20.000  persona  have  been  aaaawlnated  by 
Communist  terrorists.  This  is  a  gruesome 
total,  but  the  annual  average  Is  a  great  d&al 
lower  than  the  probable  yearly  number  of 
ordinary  civilian  victims  of  the  war. 

Lack  of  sufficient  American  troops  to 
occupy  and  hold  ground  when  It  has  been 
wrested  frctn  the  Communists  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  extent  of  damage  to 
civilian  life  and  property.  Once  a  battle 
has  ended,  th«  American  and  South  Vlet- 


nameee  troops  vrtthdraw.  The  theoretlca. 
follow-up  by  South  Vietnamese  terrltorla; 
forces,  pollcfl  and  administrators  to  pacify 
the  region  does  not  materialize  except  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  Instances,  and  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  and  their  North  Viet- 
namese allies  move  In  again.  The  Amer. 
cans  eventually  return  and  the  same  regie;. 
Is  thus  foug/it  over  rejieatediy. 

It  would  lie  easy  to  blame  the  Amertcan 
military  authorities  for  the  destruction,  but 
this  would  ni3t  be  fair.  The  Vletcong  and  tbe 
North  Vletnfjnese  regulars  habitually  fortifv 
hamlets  with  elaborate  trenchwork  and 
bunker  systems.  Infantry  attacking  f. 
classic  style  across  open  paddy  fields  woulci 
suffer  prohibitive  casualtlee.  Under  the**- 
circumstances,  military  commanders  can  onl'. 
be  expected  to  use  whatever  force  is  at  theif 
disposal. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  Unites 
States  military  commander  In  Vietnam,  has 
ordered  that  all  fwsslble  care  be  taken  tc 
avoid  killing  and  wounding  the  Innocec 
and  that,  whenever  feasible,  civilians  b-: 
warned  to  leave  their  hamlets  prior  to  alr- 
strlkes and  artillery  bombardments.  Un- 
fortunately. General  Westmoreland's  order 
has  sometimes  been  ignored  by  subordinate 
commanders. 

Hamlets  ao-e  also  habitually  bombed  anil 
shelled  at  the  request  of  a  South  Vletnamete 
province  or  district  chief  who  has  been  told 
by  some  paid  informer  that  Communis- 
troops  are  present  there.  Information  fron; 
Informers  Is  notoriously  unreliable,  the  pear- 
ants  are  often  not  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Communists  and,  since  grounc 
units  do  not  exploit  the  bombings  and  sbell- 
Ings.  these  attacks  seem  to  have  negligible 
military  value.  American  officials  excuse 
the  practice  by  claiming  that  the  Viet- 
namese, as  the  legal  authorities,  have  the 
right  to  destroy  their  own  hamlets,  even  1! 
Americans  perform  the  destructive  acts— a 
fine  bit  of  legalism  that  Ignores  the  basic 
moral  Issue.  I  have  occasionally  though: 
that  the  practice  results  largely  from  the 
cynicism  of  South  Vietnamese  officialdom 
and  a  superfluity  of  aircraft  and  artillery 

The  extraordinary  firepower  of  American 
weaponry,  whose  ferocity  must  be  witnessed 
to  b<e  comprehended.  Is  another  contributing 
factor  to  widespread  civilian  suffering.  On 
an  average  day.  U.S.  warplanes  alone  Icx»e 
175  to  200  tons  of  explosives  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside.  Then  there  ore 
the  thousands  of  artillery  and  naval  shells 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  of 
mortar  and  small-arms  ammunition.  The 
cratered  landscape  seen  from  an  Bdrplane 
window  Is  an  excellent  advertisement  for  the 
Ingenuity  of  American  munitions  makers. 

The  flow  of  refugees  from  the  countryside 
Is  the  most  eloquent  evidence  available  of 
the  gradual  destruction  of  rural  society  un- 
der the  Impact  of  the  war.  The  number  of 
refugees  has  now  passed  the  million  mart 
It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  a  Vietnamese 
peasant  forsake  his  land  and  the  graves  of 
bis  ancestors. 

Most  refugees  I  have  questioned  told  me 
that  the  Vletcong  taxed  them  and  made 
them  work  harder  than  usual,  but  that  they 
oould  live  with  the  Communists.  They  left 
their  homes,  they  said,  because  they  could 
no  longer  bear  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese bombs  and  shells. 

If  resettled  properly,  the  refugees  could 
conceivably  develop  Into  an  asset  for  the 
Saigon  Government.  Yet,  true  to  Its  usual 
behavior,  the  regime  neglects  them  and  the 
majority  are  left  to  siiift  for  themselves 
Refugee  slums  have  risen  In  the  cltlea  almos: 
as  fast  as  G.I.  bars. 

Deserted  hamlets  and  barren  rice  fields^ 
now  a  common  sight,  are  other  evidence  of 
what  the  war  Is  doing  to  i  ural  South  Viet- 
nam. In  several  provinces  on  the  northe.'n 
central  coast  as  much  as  one- third  of  the  nee 
land  has  been  foresaken.  The  American  pol- 
icy of  killing  crops  in  Communist- held  area* 
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by  spraying  them  with  chemical  deioUants 
from  aircraft  Is  hastening  this  process.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year  59,000 
icres  were  destroyed. 

The  corrosive  effect  on  the  country  of  the 
unerlcan  presence  Is  not  confined  to  miU- 
•.ary  operations.  Economically  and  cultural- 
ly, the  advent  of  the  Americans  has  Intro- 
duced maladies  only  time  can  cure.  One  Is 
Inflstlon.  The  primitive  economy,  already 
seriously  dlsrvipted  by  the  war,  has  now  been 
swamped  by  the  purchasing  power  of  tens  of 
jUlUons  of  dollars  being  dispensed  for  the 
construction  of  bases,  airfields  and  port  fa- 
Ultles  and  by  the  free  spending  of  the  Ln- 
liridual  American  soldier. 

This  year  the  United  States  will  pump  a 
minimum  of  $140-mllllon  Into  the  Vietnam- 
ese economy  to  cover  the  locally  generated 
-osts  of  the  construction  of  new  bases  and 
vae  maintenance  of  existing  ones.  This  sum 
■institutes  about  one-seventh  of  the  coun- 
•.ry's  entire  money  supply.  American  troops 
^re  themselves  currently  spending  another 
fT-mlUlon  a  month. 

The  moral  degeneration  caused  by  the  G.I. 
.alture  that  has  mushroomed  In  the  cities 
.lad  towns  is  another  malady.  Bars  and 
.wrdellos.  thousands  of  young  'V'letnamese 
women  degrading  themselves  as  bar  girls  and 
prostitutes,  gangs  of  hoodlums  and  beggars 
ind  children  selling  their  older  El.sters  and 
;!cking  pockets  have  become  ubiquitous  fea- 
tures of  urban  life.  I  have  sometimes 
;;;ought,  when  a  street  urchin  with  sores  cov- 
ering his  legs,  stopped  me  and  begged  for 
1  few  cents'  worth  of  Vietnamese  piastres, 
•iat  he  might  be  better  off  growing  up  as  a 
;)olltlcal  commissar.  He  would  then,  at  least, 
^..ive  some  self-respect. 

Rarely  In  any  war  has  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple been  evoked  more  by  both  sides  than  In 
'.ie  Vietnam  conflict.  Yet  the  Vietnamese 
peasantry,  who  serve  as  cannon  fodder  for 

ommunlsts   and   non-Communists,   remain 

iriously  mute — a  hushed  Greek  chorus  to 
'.'-.etr  own  tragedy. 

The  conditions  of  life  In  Vietnam  will 
probably  always  make  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  peasant's  attitudes  toward  the 
Tar  impossible  to  obtain.  I  have  received 
the  Impression,  however,  on  visius  to  acces- 
sible hamlets,  that  many  of  the  peiwjints  are 
so  weary  of  the  fighting  they  would  accept 
any  settlement  that  brought  them  peace. 

Last  March.  I  spent  two  days  in  one  hamlet 
wuth  of  the  port  of  Danang  on  the  central 
coast.  A  company  of  U.S.  Marines  had 
■^wred  the  hamlet  from  the  Vletcong  six 
T.onths  previously,  and  a  Government  paclfl- 
Mtion  team,  protected  by  the  Miirlnes.  was 
working  there.  In  three  years,  the  hamlet 
hiid  changed  hands  three  times.  There  were 
almost  no  young  men  in  the  community. 
Roughly  half  of  the  families  hud  sons,  broth- 
ers or  husbands  In  the  Communist  ranks. 
The  remaining  families  were  nbout  equally 
divided  between  those  ■with  neutral  attitudes 
and  those  who  were  Oovemment  s'ympatblz- 
■'■~i. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived,  the  peasants, 
mder  the  supervision  of  the  Government 
paclflcatlon  workers,  began  constructing  a 
fence  around  the  hamlet  perimeter  to  keep 
out  Vletcong  Infiltrators.  Through  an  inter- 
preter. I  asked  two  fanners  among  a  group 
of  old  men.  women  and  children  digging 
postholes  if  they  thought  the  fence  would 
oeof  any  use. 

"Maybe  It  will,"  one  said,  "but  I  don't 
"•^^ink  so.  A  fence  won't  keep  out  the 
'  etcong." 

'What  did  the  Vletcong  make  you  do  when 
■fv  controlled  the  hamlet?"  I  asked. 

"They  made  us  pull  down  the  fence  we  had 
f^  up  before,  and  dig  trenches  and  lay 
"»by  traps."    the    second    farmer    said. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  think  the  fence  will  do 
'ay  good,"  I  asked,  "whv  are  you  putting 
Hup?"  ■  JIB 

"We  are  Just  plain  farmers,"  the  first 
Peasant  said,  glancing  apprehensively   at  a 


policeman  a  few  feet  away  with  a  carbine 
slung  across  his  arm.  "We  have  to  obey  any 
Government  here." 

As  he  spoke,  a  Vletcong  sniper,  hidden  In 
a  patch  of  sugar  cane  beyond  the  paddy 
fields,  fired  two  shots.  The  old  men,  women 
and  children  scurried  for  cover,  their  fear 
and  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  fence-building 
evident  on  their  faces. 

During  a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  in  1963, 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  referred  to  the  conflict  as  a 
"dirty  little  war."  While  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict may  be  even  dirtier  now  than  It  was  In 
1963,  It  can  no  longer  be  termed  little. 

Reliable  statistics  are  very  elusive  In  Viet- 
nam, but  I  would  estimate  that  at  least 
250,000  persons  have  been  killed  since  the 
war  began  In  1957.  Last  year,  according  to 
official  figures,  34,585  Communists  were 
killed  and  the  Saigon  Government  forces 
suffered  11,200  deaths.  Through  mid- 
September  of  this  year,  again  according  to 
official  statistics,  37;299  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  have  died  in  battle  and 
7,017  Government  troops  have  been  killed. 

American  losses  remained  at  a  relatively 
low  level  until  1965,  when  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration committed  ground  combat 
units  and  began  to  create  an  expeditionary 
corps.  That  year,  1,369  American  service- 
men died  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
neighboring  Laos,  and  6.114  were  wounded. 
This  year,  as  American  offensive  operations 
have  picked  up  stride  with  the  strengthening 
of  the  logistical  apparatus,  casualties  have 
soared  to  3,524  killed  and  21,107  wounded, 
through  mid-September.  American  dead 
are  now  averaging  nearly  a  hundred  a  week 
and  can  be  expected  to  Increase  as  the  e.x- 
pedltlonary  corps  grows  and  more  Americans 
are  exposed  to  hostile  fire. 

The  attitudes  of  the  leadership  In  Hanoi 
and  Washington  Indicate  that  the  contest  Is 
far  from  being  resolved.  The  rate  at  which 
North  Vietnam  Is  Infiltrating  lus  regular 
troops  Into  the  South  and  the  willingness  of 
the  United  States  to  engage  Its  own  ground 
forces  and  to  escalate  the  air  war  against  the 
North  portend  several  more  years  of  serious 
bloodshed.  The  world  may  hope  for  peace, 
but  neither  side  has  yet  hurt  the  other  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  It  from  continuing.  Both 
sides  are  trapp>ed  In  a  dilemma  created  by 
their  history  and  political  and  strategic  con- 
siderations. Washington  cannot  withdraw 
Its  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  as  Hanoi  de- 
mands, without  making  certain  an  eventual 
Communist  seizure  of  power  there  and  ne- 
gating all  the  efforts  of  the  Last  decade  to 
maintain  a  friendly  Government  in  Saigon. 

Hanoi's  best  chance  of  vrinning  now  lies  in 
prolonging  the  boodletting  to  the  point  where 
the  American  public  will  tire  of  a  war  for  a 
small  land  whose  name  most  Americans  can- 
not even  pronounce  correctly  (they  tend  to 
say  "Veetnam").  If  the  North  de-escalates 
the  fighting  It  will  remove  the  principal 
source  of  political  pressure  on  the  Johnson 
Administration — the  number  of  coffins  being 
flown  home  from  Saigon.  Without  the  kill- 
ing, the  United  States  might  be  .ib!e  to  oc- 
cupy South  Vietnam  indefinitely.  The  fact 
th,at  60.000  U.S.  troops  are  stationed  in  South 
Korea  brings  no  demonstrators  into  the 
streets  and  arouses  no  anxiety  among  Ameri- 
can mothers,  because  the  shooting  m  Korea 
has  stopped. 

A  year  ago,  I  worried  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  people  would  run  out,  thai  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  would  have  his  way  and  that  the 
United  States  would  lose  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  fear  no  longer  troubles  me  nearly  as 
much.  I  have  the  feeling  that  somehow  we 
can  muddle  through  this  grim  business.  We 
may  not  win  In  Vietnam  as  we  won  in  World 
War  II,  yet  we  may  well  prevail.  Given  our 
overwhelming  military  superiority,  it  is  en- 
tirely p>06sible  that  Washington,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  may  be  able  to  destroy  the 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  main-force 


units  In  the  South,  and  to  transform  what 
is  currently  a  militarily  sound  but  politically 
weak  position  Into  one  of  some,  if  doubtful, 
political  strength. 

Rather,  my  quiet  worry  concerns  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves  In  the  course  of  prose- 
cuting and  jxjsslbly  some  day  winning  this 
war.  In  World  War  II  and  In  Korea  the 
aggression  of  one  state  against  another  we^ 
an  established  fact.  The  United  States  acted 
with  clear  moral  Justification  and  Americans 
fought  as  they  always  like  to  think  they 
fight — for  human  freedom  and  dignity.  In 
Vietnam  this  moral  superiority  has  given 
way  to  the  amorallty  of  great  power  politics, 
specifically,  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
the  United  States  as  the  paramount  p>ower 
In  Southeast  Asia  The  Vietnamese  people 
have  become  mere  pawns  In  the  struggle. 
Whatever  desires  they  might  possess  have 
become  incidental.  The  United  States  can 
no  longer  make  any  pretense  of  fighting  to 
safeguard  South  Vietnam's  independence. 
The  presence  of  317,000  American  troops  In 
the  country  has  made  a  mockery  of  Its  sov- 
ereignty and  the  military  Junta  in  Saigon 
would  not  last  a  week  without  Amertcan 
bayonets  to  protect  It. 

Precisely  because  the  Saigon  Government 
represents  nothing  beyond  Its  administra- 
tion and  army,  the  United  States  has  had  to 
fall  back  on  its  own  military  force  to  main- 
tain its  position  and  to  -win  the  war.  Wash- 
ington can  dispense  the  latest  In  weaponry, 
but  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division  and  the 
Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  cannot  in- 
spire the  loyalty  of  the  Vietnamese  peas- 
antry, and  General  Motors  cannot  manufac- 
ture decent  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
leadership,  effective  government  and  dedica- 
tion. Only  Vietnamese  can  supply  these  and 
the  non-Communist  Vietnamese  have  proven 
themselves  Incapable  of  providing  them. 

Thus,  In  the  final  analysis,  American 
strategy  In  Vietnam  consists  of  creating  a 
killing  machine  in  the  form  of  a  highly 
equipped  expeditionary  corps  and  then  turn- 
ing this  machine  on  the  enemy  in  the  hope 
that  over  the  years  enough  killing  will  be 
done  to  force  the  enemy's  collapse  through 
exhaustion  and  despair.  This  strategy,  al- 
though possibly  the  only  fe-oslble  alternative 
open  to  a  modern  Industrial  power  In  such 
a  situation.  Is  of  necessity  brutal  and  heed- 
less of  many  of  Its  victims. 

Despite  these  misgivings.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  do  anything  but  continue  to  pros- 
ecute the  war.  We  can  and  should  limit  the 
violence  and  the  suffering  being  inflicted 
on  the  civilians  as  much  as  possible,  but.  for 
whatever  reasons,  successive  .Administrations 
In  Washington  have  carried  the  commitment 
In  Vietnam  to  the  point  where  it  *ould  be 
very  difficult  to  prevent  any  precipitate  re- 
treat from  degenerating  Into  a  rout.  If  the 
United  States  ■were  to  disengage  from  Viet- 
nam under  adverse  conditions,  I  believe  that 
the  resulting  political  and  psychological 
Shockwaves  might  undermine  our  entire 
position  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  shall.  I  am 
afraid,  have  to  put  up  with  our  Vietnamese 
mandarin  allies.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
reform  them  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  any  other  Vietnamese  ■^■llllng 
to  cooperate  with  us.  We  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  mainly  on  our  military  power, 
accept  the  odium  attached  to  Its  use  and 
hope  that  someday  this  power  will  bring  us 
to  a  favorable  settlement. 

But  I  simply  cannot  help  worrying  that. 
In  the  process  of  waging  this  war,  we  are 
corrupting  ourselves.  I  wonder,  when  I  look 
at  the  bombed-out  peasant  hamlets,  the 
orphans  begging  and  stealing  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon  and  the  women  and  children  with 
napalm  burns  lying  on  the  hospital  cots, 
whether  the  United  States  or  any  nation  has 
the  right  to  Inflict  this  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion on  another  people  for  its  own  ends. 
And  I  hope  we  -will  not.  In  the  name  of  some 
an tl -Communist  crusade,  do  this  again. 
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THIS   IS   WASHINGTON 

Mr  MATTHFrWS  Mr  Speaser.  I  ask 
unanlrt'.i ii;.s  cnnser.t  that  the  i?er.tlerr;an 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Farnsley'  rr.ay  ex- 
tend hLs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  eir.pore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida ' 

There  wa.s  r;..    >r)J^vtlon. 

Mr  hAi'-N.-;  :  I  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  series 
based  on  a  recent  Harris  survey  that 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled This  Is  Washington": 
(Prom  tbe  WaaMngton  Poet.  Oct.  4,  IMd] 
This  Is  Washincton— m.  Area  Backs  Homs 
R'-L«,  wt  It's  Not  a   Hot  Issct 

Home  rule  Is  a  low-grade  lasue  In  Waiih- 
Ington  because  It  baa  not  been  sold  to  tbe 
people  aa  a  bread-and-butter  Usue. 

7et  meet  Waahlngton-area  residents  favor 
home  rule — and  more  than  two  thU'ds  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  District  want  It. 
But  they  haven't  worked  up  a  p>oUtlcal  lather 
over  It  because  they  haven't  been  told  (or 
at  least  haven't  understood)  what  they  could 
get  out  of  home  rule. 

This  becomes  clear  from  responses  to  ques- 
tions asked  of  a  cross-section  of  area  resi- 
dents In  a  Bxirvey  made  by  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates  for  the  Washington  Post. 

Llfce  motherhood  and  the  flag,  self-govc-n- 
ment  is  a  fine  American  abstraction. 

But  people  seldom  get  excited  over  ab- 
stractions They  dont  see  how  hom«  rule  Is 
going  to  help  much  In  getting  better  schools 
for  their  kids,  nicer  hoiises.  or  quicker  trans- 
portation to  work.  And  these  are  the  prob- 
lems that  they  live  with  every  day. 

"Can  you  eat  and  sleep  home  rule?"  asked 
one  Negro  woman  "Can  they  make  Jobs 
with  home  rule?  What  are  they  going  to 
do  with  home  rule  when  they  get  tt?" 

When  the  Post-Harris  Interviewers  asked 
for  two  or  three  "biggest"  problems  facing 
people  living  In  the  Washington  area,  less 
than  1  In  12  singled  out  home  rule  as  a 
priority  concern.  It  ranked  sixth  on  the 
roBter  of  problems,  tied  with  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  trailing  behind  crime,  trans- 
portation, housing,  race  relations,  and  edu- 
cation 

Yet  when  the  direct  question:  "Would 
you  oppose  or  favor  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?"  was  put  to  a  cross- 
section  of  1500  area  residents.  the«e  were  the 
results 

Thoiie  who  have  made  up  their  mind 
clearly  favor  local  self-government  In  the 
Nation^  Capital  It  draws  the  hard-core 
support  of  52  per  cent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area   iind   69   F>er  cent  of  the  District. 

Neifr'f.s  almost  unanimously  want  h.^me 
rule. 

But  District  h  >me  rule  splits  whites  down 
the  middle  A  bare  majority  of  whites  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  endorse  self- 
government  (41  per  cent)  over  the  opposi- 
tion (39  per  centi  But  a  substantial  num- 
ber— 1  In  5 — havent  made  up  their  minds. 

If  a  referendum  were  held  In  the  District 
Itself,  h  >me  rule  would  pass  by  as  much  as 
a  3-to-l  margin  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
liig  stjp>port  of  Negroes,  who  axe  In  the 
majon  i  y 

The  suburbs,  with  the  exception  of  llb- 
eral-letuilng  Montgomery  County,  don't  want 
the  central   city   to   have  a   local   vote. 

This  '.s  'he  breakdown  on  the  home  rule 
question 

Favor,  oppose,  and  not  rare 

Area    total 53  31  17 

District   of   Oolumbla  total 69  30  11 

Area    Ne^ro 84  6  11 

Area  white 41  39  30 

District  of  Colximbla  white 46  43  IS 

Montgomery    51  3«  30 


Favor,  oppoM,  and  not  sure 

Prince   Georges 34     43     23 

ArUngton    39     41      30 

P'alrfax   87     40     33 

UTTUi  TAI.X  or  BXMxrrrs 

Why  hasn't  home  rule  caught  fire  as  a 
burning  Issue  here? 

Analyst  Harris  feels  home  rule  has  not 
been  sold  In  terms  of  political  end  results  by 
lU  advocates.  Washington  has,  ne  says,  an 
"undereducated  electorate."  Supporters  have 
talked  too  much  of  the  lofty  aim  of  self- 
government  and  not  enough  to  how  people 
will  benefit  from  It. 

"When  you  talk  about  home  rule  In  Wash- 
IngtoD.  you're  talking  about  an  abstraction 
and  not  a  dynamic  new  form  of  government 
that  will  yield  more  beneflts  for  the  people." 
Harris  explains. 

The  chief  reasons  that  have  been  given 
for  home  rule  are  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  self-government,  better  housing,  better 
schools  and  higher  morale  among  District 
residents.  The  arguments  agiUnst  home  rule 
center  on  higher  taxes  (feared  by  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites),  cor-uptlon,  less  Federal 
aid  and  Negro  control  of  the  Capital. 

■ACIAI,    OVnTONES 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  home  rule  carries 
strong  racial  overtones  for  many  whites. 

"Lord  help  us  If  those  niggers  ever  get 
home  rule."  said  a  retired  white  lawyer  who 
views  the  scene  from  suburban  Arlington. 
"The  whites  won't  move  back.  And  It  Isn't 
right  that  the  Nation's  Capital  be  all 
colored" 

This  view  la  shared  by  Leonard  Pelky.  of 
540  Thomas  st  .  Arlington 

"I'm  opposed  to  it  because  It's  going  to  be 
all  colored,'  he  said.  "They  dont  have  the 
education  to  do  the  right  Job." 

In  the  end,  the  opposition  of  a  sizable 
number  of  whites  boiled  down  to  one  thing: 
"Because  a  colored  fellow  would  be  mayor — 
no  other  reason."  as  one  Prince  Oeorgea 
resident  summed  It  up. 

Another  argument  used  to  rebut  the  case 
for  home  rule  Is  the  "Federal  City"  concept. 

Tills  was  cited  by  Oarsen  W.  Culp.  a  re- 
tired House  staffer  and  resident  of  Kensing- 
ton. His  point  Is  that  Washington  Is  the 
Federal  City  and  "ought  to  belong  to  and 
be  governed  by  the  Nation." 

Rrra  colont  idea 

Home  rule  propwnents  counter  that  Wash- 
ington would  be  better  governed  by  people 
who  know  and  live  Its  problems  Instead  of 
being  run  as  a  "colony  under  a  few  segrega- 
tionist Senators  and  Congressmen."  Tbey 
argue  that  everyone  should  have  a  voice  In 
his  own  government  affairs  and  that  lack  of 
local  government  In  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
tarnishing  the  American  Image  overseas. 

Robert  Boyd,  principal  of  Roosevelt  High 
School,  presents  this  case  for  home  rule: 

"First,  the  people  who  are  resp>onslble  for 
the  way  the  District  Is  run  do  not  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  the  problems.  Thus,  the 
problems  of  the  District  do  not  mean  much 
to  them.  Second.  I  and  others  pay  taxes 
and,  according  to  the  Constitution,  we  have 
a  legal  right  to  have  a  voice  In  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  lack  of  home  rule,  adds  James  Mc- 
Olffln.  a  white  Federal  worker  who  lives  In 
Fairfax.  Is  an  "embarraasment  to  this  coun- 
try ...  to  have  a  oommunlty  that  can't 
elect  Its  own  goTemme&t  and  exercise  Its 
right  to  vote." 

One  ae-year-old  woman  who  takes  In  room- 
ers to  help  support  herself  has  a  special  rea- 
son for  her  skepticism  about  home  rule. 

"I  think  It's  a  man's  Job,  and  I  don't 
know  If  there  are  enough  men  In  Washington 
who  know  what  they're  doing."  she  told  the 
Interviewer 

And  p>erhape  one  of  the  most  honest  an- 
swers came  from  a  17-year-old  who  said: 
"I  dont  quite  understand  what  It's  all 
about." 


[From   the   Washington   Post,  Oct.  6.   ib6€ 
This   la   Washington — IV:    Riots   Can   Haf- 

PKN       HEKI,       80       PTRCENT       of       RjEStDEN-I^ 
BSLIKVE 

Half  of  Washington's  Negroes  think  riot* 
have  hurt  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

But  the  more  significant  figure  could  prove 
to  be  that  a  substantial  minority — nearly  ooe 
third — feel  the  ghetto  uprisings  have  helpec 
the  push  for  equal  rights.  The  rest  of  ih' 
Negroes  (19  per  cent)  feel  the  riots  haw 
made  no  difference. 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  In  the  minds  <  r 
the  white  people  of  the  Washington  are.; 
A  vast  majority,  by  more  than  8  to  1.  fee 
riots  have  damaged  the  civil  rights  drive. 

The  third  riot  summer  for  Northern  clUcs 
Is  now  over,  and  the  Nation's  Capital  has  goi- 
ten  through  with  two  near-brushes  th.v 
could  have  erupted  Into  full-blown  violent. 
In  the  streets  of  the  Southeast. 

Could  riots  happen  here? 

That  question  was  put  to  1500  area  Negroe^ 
and  whites  during  a  Louis  Harris  survey  c 
public  attitudes  for  The  Washington  Post. 

More  than  4  In  5  say  they  think  riots  c^: 
break  out  In  Washington — not  because  cor. 
dltlons  are  necessarily  that  bad  but  m.iln: 
because   violence    can    explode   anywhere  :r. 
the  tlnderbox  slums  of  the  Nation's  big  title' 

More  whites  (87  per  cent)  than  Negroe; 
(77  per  cent)  fear  Washington's  riot  poter 
tlal. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  two  groups  ga; 
for  believing  there  could  be  Watts- type  rlo- 
Ing  In  Washington: 

Negroes — Riots  can  happen  anywhere,  slur.. 
and  ghetto  conditions,  discrimination,  sam 
conditions  as  Watts,  police  brutality.  Ole: 
Echo  as  one  example.  Negroes  w.iiit  ci-. 
rights,  things  are  Improving  too  slowly,  teer.- 
age  hoodlums  and  the  large  Negro  popul.!- 
tlon. 

Whites — Riots  can  happen  anywhere,  de- 
pends on  leaders,  growing  resentment  ac: 
hostility.  Glen  Echo  as  one  example,  t; 
large  Negro  population,  same  conditions  ... 
Watts,  Negroes  like  to  riot,  bad  elemen'. 
slum  and  ghetto  conditions  and  Negroes  ex 
pect  too  much  In  too  big  a  hurry. 

"The  problems  facing  people  here  are  real. 
no  different  than  those  of  other  places,  Ir. 
eluding  Watts  .  .  .  People  are  the  s;ime  .i 
over,  "    says    Melvln    Dockett,    a    23-ye.ir-o. . 
Negro  soldier  who  moved  from  Watts  a  fe* 
months  ago  with  his  wife  and  two  chlldre- 
to  live  In  Washington's  Southeast. 

There  are  also  whites  who  point  out  thi: 
the  same  deprivations  and  frustrations  t. 
ghetto  Ufe  exist  In  Washington  as  exist  .:. 
Watts — or  In  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Omaha,  c' 
Dayton.  A  young  white  woman  in  Arlingtc: 
spoke  of  the  "utter  frustration  and  being  ^ 
completely  deprived." 

•And  now  they  have  an  image  of  what  iJ 
Ing  can  be."  she  said. 

Samuel  Rhodes,  a  Negro  who  is  a  Qoverr 
ment  scientist,  agrees  with  this  white  won. 
an's  view.  Rhodes,  of  6631  13th  st.  nw.,  pu^ 
It  this  way: 

"You  have  the  same  frustration  here  as  i: 
any   metropoUtan    area.     The   have-nots  a: 
exposed  to  what  the  haves  have  and  their  o»r 
inability  to  get  these  things.     Some  peop 
have  nothing  to  lose— no  Job,  no  home,  i 
future,  nothing." 

That  may  be  the  feeling  of  a  40-year-ou: 
Negro  woman  who  lives  In  the  heart  of  WasT. 
Ington'B  slumland.  She  did  not  know  wt 
noting  had  broken  out  In  Chicago  or  L<  ■ 
Angeles,  she  told  the  Interviewer  as  the 
talked  on  her  front  stoop  In  the  Cardo? 
neighborhood.  But  she  had  no  doubt  vl< 
lence  could  come  to  Washington. 

We  Negroes  are  getUng  tired  of  all  th 
stuff."  she  said. 

One  In  10  Negroes  gave  slum  and  ghet. 
conditions  as  a  reason  for  thinking  Watt.' 
style  rloUng  Is  poastble  In  Washington.  Ab 
on  the  Negro  Ust  was  poUce  brutollty— 'X' 
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^''a«ant  said,  glancing  apprehensively   at  a     Vletoong  and  North  Vietnamese  main-force 


n-tiu  1  Liuyv  we  wui  uuL,  111  Lue  uiuxiit;  ui  some 
an tl -Communist  crusade,  do  this  again. 
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Image  of  what  Ut- 


Uered.  whether  true  or  not — which  has  trig- 
gered much  of  the  big-city  street  violence. 

Negro  and  white  responses  on  the  causes 
of  riots  point  up  two  views  that  seem  to  be 
pulling  the  races  farther  apart  at  this 
stage  in  the  civil  rights  revolution. 

Negroes  want  equal  rights  here  and  now 
and  feel  things  have  been  Improving  too 
slowly;  whites  think  Negroes  expect  ukj  much 
and  are  in  too  big  a  hurry. 

Both  recognize  an  element  of  teen-age 
booUganlsm  In  the  ghetto  rioting.  Then 
there  are  the  whites  who  put  the  blame  on 
"outside  Instigation." 

A  white  painter  who  lives  In  HyattsvUle 
ihinlM  "Communists  and  criminals  '  had  a 
big  part  In  the  Watts  outburst  and  acids:  "I 
don't  think  police  brutality  has  anything  to 
do  with  it." 

For  every  Negro  rtot  action,  there  may  also 
be  a  white  reaction. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Interviews  that  se'.f- 
destructive  violence  In  Negro  ghettos  has 
led  to  the  disaffection  of  some  whites  who 
once  thought  themselves  sympathetic  to  the 
civU  rights  cause. 

And  some  whites  now  use  the  riots  as 
Jujtlflcatlon  to  support  old  prejudices. 
There  were  responses  such  as  these; 

■•The  Neg:roes  are  real  pushy.  It's  those 
bad  elements.  Look  at  Watts.  They're  not 
drtlizcd." — From  a   housewife  in  Arlhigton. 

"It's  now  riot  for  riot's  sfike.  At  le^ust.  we 
haven't  experienced  any  Mau-Mau  butchery 
Tet.  But  we're  not  far  from  it  Judging  from 
what  I've  seen  on  television." — Prom  a 
District  woman. 

"They've  been  babied  too  much.  People 
keep  telling  them  they've  had  a  h.ird  time 
and  they've  come  to  believe  It.  We  poor 
whites  have  been  pushed  around  t<x)  " — FYom 
i  retired  machinist  In  suburban  M;xryland. 

The  Negro  wants  to  frighten  u.s.  But  we 
■in  fight  back." — Ftom  a  man  In  a  rooming 
house  In  a  mixed  neighborhood  of  the 
District. 

In  a  different  vein,  there  were  whlte.s  who 
dted  the  need  for  responsible  Negro  leader- 
ship to  channel  tlie  pent-up  frtistrations  of 


ghetto  Negroes  Into  channels  to  get  reforms 
by  peaceftil  means. 

Roughly  1  In  6  people  Interviewed  do  not 
feel  riots  are  likely  in  Washington.  They 
generally  feel  that  Negroes  have  It  better  here 
than  they  do  in  other  cities. 

"Negroes  have  too  much  to  lose  here,,"  says 
Clierry  Tsutsimilda,  an  educational  consult- 
ant for  the  Government,  who  lives  in  the 
District. 

And  a  48-year-old  Negro  woman  explained 
her  feeling  that  riots  are  unlikely  this  way: 
"I  don't  think  colored  people  would  dare  to 
doublecross  LBJ  In  his  home  town.' 

Many  of  those  who  say  the  vloIeTice  did 
accomplish  something  pKJSltive  see  riots  as  a 
form  of  communication — a  kind  of  eloquence 
by  violence.  They  feel  this  may  have  been 
the  only  way  for  the  ghetto  Negro  to  "get 
through"  with  his  message  of  grievances. 

"It  was  the  only  way  they  could  get  atten- 
tion," said  one  white  Arlingtonian. 


scattered     through 
the     Congressional 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OP  WISCONSIN— XX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  report  Includes  all  rollcall  votes 
through  today.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  and  in  concise  form  Infor- 

89th  Congress,  2d  session 


mation     which     is 
26,000     pages     of 
Record. 

I  regret  the  repwrt  cannot  include  all 
votes  in  this  session.  Even  though  there 
will  be  additional  rollcall  votes  this  week, 
I  am  publishing  it  now  in  order  to  make 
it  available  U)  my  constituents  at  once. 
I  believe  they  should  have  this  record 
before  the  election  so  they  can  properly 
evaluate  my  stewardship. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution  is 
advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  oflBcial  titles  of  the  bill 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  particular  bill  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  con- 
tinues a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  20th 
report  of  my  voting  and  attendance 
record.  These  20  reports  show  how  I 
voted  on  2,652  questions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Based  on  quorum  calls 
and  the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an 
attendance  record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  196  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls.  I 
answered  "present"  to  184  quorum  calls, 
and  I  was  absent  for  12  quorum  calls. 
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H.  Res.  fi6g,  aiithorizlriK  funds  for  t>ii*nses  of  House  Un-American  Activities  rommlttee: 

On  resolution.    (Adopted -W  lo  24.)  _ >. 

H.  Res.  699,  citing  Robert  M.  Shclton  for  contempt  of  Congress  during  Ku  KJux  Klan  hearings: 

On  r«solution.    (Adopted  344  fo  28  )   .  .   , 

H.  Res.  700.  citing  Calvin  Frci  rr  lie  for  contempt  of  Congress  during  Ku  Klui  Klan  heariflgs: 

On  motion  to  reconinm  ti.  sTH'rial  pfmrnittee  for  stud  v.     (Rejected  57  to  :m.) 

n.  Res'.  706,  agreeing  lo  .-Mnbte  unuiKiiiifnt.';  to  H.K.  .JO,  providing  $9,500,000  for  U.S.  partlclpatiOD  in  Inter-American  Cnltural  Center  la 
Florida: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agrciti  to  201  to  140.) 

H.R.  12410,  providing  e<iuc«t1on  ami  other  benefits  for  veterans  who  served  after  expiration  of  Korean  GI  bill: 

On  motion  to  suspend  nile,^  mi. i  pn.*.-;      i  I'assed  381  t«  (I) .   

8.  1606,  establishintr  a  priM-cduf  (or  the  review  of  propose<i  bank  mergers 

On  passage  as  amended.     iPa.s.sed  372  to  17) ..; 

H.R.  12563,  authori7ing  United  StHtes  to  join  Asian  Development  Bank  ^ni  to  pay  $200  million  subscription: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass,     (Pas,sed  292  to  801 _  . 

Q.  R.  706,  providing  for  speeiai  boards  lo  eliminate  backlog  of  undecided  claims  before  National  Railroad  AdJDSUnent  Board: 

On  passage.    I  Pa-ssed  380  to  0) 

H.  Re«s.  73fi.  providing  for  ccn.sidornlion  of  H.R.  l>~:>2,  Tax  .\diuslmenl  .\ct  of  1906: 

On  Hgreemg  to  re.soluti'ili.     i  .\krreed  lo  320  to  50'     . 

U.K.  12752.  Tai  Adjustment  A<t  uf  ISi.ii 

On  motion  to  recouunlt  with  instructions  to  delete  section  postponing  auto  and  telephone  excise  tai  cuts.    (Rejected  187  to '207) 

On  passag:e.    ( Passed  2«t>  to  14fi)..  .       

U.  Res.  742,  providing  tor  consideration  of  H.R.  121f.9,  autlioriiing  supi'lemenfal  foreign  aid  funds  for  southeast  Asia  including  Vietnam 
in  1966: 

On  agreieing  to  resolution      i.\gre<'d  to  3.';9  to  lli 

H.R.  12168,  authorizing  supplemental  foreign  aid  funds  for  southeast  Asia  including  Vietnam  in  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  specify  coimtries  where  funds  are  lo  be  spent.    (Rejected  169  to  213) 

On  passage.     (Passed  3So  to  27) _ _ 

H.H.  12880.  authorizing  siipiileniental  funds  in  fiscal  1966  for  militarv  equipment  for  southeast  Asia: 

On  passage.    (Passe<l  :<92  to  4) __ _ ." _ 

S.  1666,  providing  for  apiiintTnent  of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges: 

On  passage.     (Passed  ;i7l  to '23i... 

H.H.  9963,  authorizing  $4.M)(i,eon  m  U.S.  funds  for  Alaska  exposition: 

On  passage.     (Pas-se*!  202  to  173) ._ - 

H.R.  12322,  authorlring  ret.reudum  to  compel  cotton  growers  to  pmy  assessments  for  cotton  research  and  promotion: 

Motion  to  recommit  witli  instructions  to  allow  each  producer  1  vote  in  referendum  regardless  of  amount  produced.  (Rejected  188  to 
191) 


On  piwsage.    (Passed  189  to  IW , 

H.R.  12752.  Tai  Adjustment  Art  of  196fi: 

On  agreeing  to  conferen(y  rejxirt.     (Airreed  to  28s  to  102)      _ 

H  R.   3546.  making  fiscal  1966  supplemental  defen-se  and  foreign  aid  appropriations  primarily  for  Vietnam: 

On  passage.    ( Passed  3m6  to  2;  
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H.R.  67S5.  proTldlnc  unllorrn  data  b»  h«(liuilnc  and  endlnc  ol  daylight  saTlng  Uina  throuthout  tba  United  Stataa: 

On  panace.    'Peawd  292  tn«3i                                                                               ...     ^^ 
H.R.  13448.  provldinc  th*  heneflu  of  (aster  and  leas  eipenaiva  mall  acrvlea  to  tinnrlrnmiin  nttriim 

On  motion  to  siupend  rules  and  paas.     ( Passed  308  to  0^ 
H.  Res.  774.  providing  (or  ooosldwatlno  of  S  J3(M,  authorlilnj  $750,000  realdenoe  far  the  vioe  PnaidanV- 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Aitreed  to23t  to  13A> 

8.  2304,  autborlimcrMl.OOD  residence  for  the  \'ioe  President:  

On  pasaace.    (Passed  197  to  1»4) 


Vote 


^'^      ,Si  "•*^*^  supplemental  spproprlatioos  of  t2.5  billion.  Including  funds  Imr  a  new  rent  sulaJdy  program  and  Teactaers  Corps  br 
IHoi  1066; 


Motion  to  recommit  with  Instruetloas  to  delate  tl2  million  tor  rant  subaidles.    (Rejected  190  to  US) 

On  passage.    ( Passed  2«0  to  123) ' 

8.  1404.  providing  unlbrm  date  lor  beginning  and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  throughout  tbetfoltadStatas' 

On  agreeing  to  eon  ler^nce  report.     (Agrwd  to  281  to  01) . 

H^  Res  802.  providing  lor  consideration  oi  8.  2728.  tncreasiog  lending  authority  of  SniaU  BuainessAdininUtnUon'ud  wdar^iiig 
loans  tnnn  regolar  business  funds:  ^^  a«>i~.~.»i«  '  ^"™ 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Agreed  to  362  to  4) 

8.  2T29.  increasing  lendina  authority  of  Small  Business  Administration  and  sepwathig  diraaW loans  from  rmlarbusineMlto^      

On  passage.    (Passed  372  lo  0)  ►•  -«  >,  «.. 


H.R.  14234.  extending  Initial  period  Ibr  eoroUmaot  in  supplamantary  health  Innranoe  orogram  lor  ttte  laad 
On  passage.    ( Passed  387  to  0) ^ 
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H.R.  14122.  providing  FsderU  pay  Inc    _ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  301  to  1) 

H.R.  14215,  making  appropriations  tor  Department  of  Interior  and  related  agendes  tor  fiscal  1967-' 

On  motion  to  rtforamlt  with  Instructions  lo  reduce  bill  by  S  percent.    (Rejected  146  to  232) 

On  pMsage.    ( Passed  »70  to  16) _ ..  .     .  .  

H.It  14366.  making  approprlatkms  tor  Poet  Offloe,  Treasury.  Eteoutlve  Offloe  and  two  Independent  agmdestor  iftooalifl87- 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  8  percent.    ( Rejected  127  to  244) 

On  nssssgf.     ( Passed  368  to  2) 

H,R.  7406.  aathoming  $390,000,000  lor  construction  o(8d  Grand  Coulee  Dam  powerplimt  in  Washtagto'nV 

On  amendment  esUblLnhlng  a  consolidated  Columbia  River  basin  aoeounting  procedur*.    (Agreed  to  230  to  UL) 
8.  1761.  authorizing  construction  of  3d  Grand  Coulee  Dam  powerplant: 

On  motton  to  Insert  text  of  House-passed  n.R.  7406  in  lieu  of  Senate-passed  language.     (Agreed  to  246  to  78.) 
H.  Res.  756.  disapproving  transfer  of  the  Community  Relatione  Serviee  ftom  Depairtm«it  of  Commerce  to  Departaient  of'JiiMioa 

On  agreelnr  to  resolution     ( Rejected  163  to  22a ) k—  ~» 

H.R.  14606.  making  appropriations  tor  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Oscal  1967; 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instruetloos  to  add  amendment  prohibiting  tale  ol agrictiltural  commodities  to  any  natton  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.     uAgrped  to  290  to  08.). 

On  passage.     (Passed  366  to  23) ..   ''".'...'..'."""'.'.'!'."".' 

^T?,  'f?"'  n  f*^***!*  "••  KquaJ  Kmployment  Opportunity  Commission  with  eobrcemeot  authority  patteraed  an«  the  NatiomUi^lM 
Kelatlons  Board: 

On  pasMgs.     (Passed  2001.  94) 

H.  R.  13881,  requiring  the  Ilceiumg  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  dogs  and  cats  used  br  reseiEu^cb  IwirpoSM:' " * 

On  paaiage      (Passed  352  to  10) i~-— • 

H.R.  14334.  making  appropriations  of  $5,000,000,000  br  .NA8A  tor  Oaai  1967  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  designate  $20,IX)0,000  br  noise  naearch     ( Rejected  90  to  Z71) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  349  to  10) ^^  

H.R.  14746.  making  appropriations  tor  the  Departments  of  Latior  and  Health,  Kducirtl«/mdWeii«tor  flail' iw' 

n°  S^^iiS.^  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  sxpendltuies  to  96  percent  of  budget  estimates.    (Rejected  143  to  2M) 

H.R.  1«J1.  making  appropriations  tor  Indepeodent  Offices  and  HUD  tor  HscaJ  1967-   ' 

On  amenda>ent  providing  $2,000,000  tor  rent  subsidies.    (Agreed  to  192  lo  188)..  . 

Onpassage.     (Passed  296  to  ■vji .  ' \ '...1"1 * " 

H.R.  14088,  providing  tor  Improved  medial  bene&ts  tor  military  personnel  and  dependantK 

Onpassage.    (Passed  366 to 0) 

8.  1088,  encouraging  construction  of  more  railroad  boxcars  by  increasing  rental  rates: 

Onpassage.     ( Passed  306  to  27) 

8.  083.  clarifying  Foreign  Agents  Registratioa  Act:  

Onpassage.     (Passed  285  to  0) „    .. 

^itoUs*"'  '*°''*^'°* '"  ««»'<1*«'«>  o'  H  R  14544,  Partlclpatloo  Sales  Act;  authorUtai  Fedeii'biffwingn^'robjert'todebi'm^^ 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  184  to  120) 

H.R.  14215.  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Intsrlor  and  related  agencisii  for  fiscal  1M7- "    ' 

On  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  378  to  10) 

H  R   14444.  Partldpatlon  Sales  Act,  suthorliing  Federal  borrowing  not  subject  to  debt  and  interest  llml'ts" 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  Umltlntsrsetoo  participation  holdings  to  4.75  percent.    ( Rejected  180  to  218)    

Onpassage.     (Passed  206  to  190).  .   . 

H.R.  13712,  Increasing  Federal  minimum  wage  to  $1  60  an  hour  uid  extending  coverage  to  additioiuj  anipioyeM: 

On  amendment  to  exempt  small  retail  firms  and  service  stations,     i  Rejected  196  to  200) 

On  amendment  detaytng  minimum  wage  Increase  to  $1  60  an  hour  until  Feb.  1,  1969.    (Agreed  to  306  to  1(MJ 

*^^.^'?£j'*'  '2?^'°°*''  *'"*  ''"'"»«'<«»  to  ellmlnato  coverage  of  farmworkers  and  broaden  ssaaonal  InduMJies'  exemptions.   '(R«^ 

On  passage.     ( Paswd  308  to  98) .....'      V.V... " * " 

n.  R  9I67,  ftuthorlzlng  civil  commitment  of  narooUc  addicts  for  long-term  reliabiiitatioil' 


Yea. 
Ye*. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Ye*. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Ys*. 
Yea. 


'^"  "'°""°,'*'  f^onimlt  with  iostractione  to  eictad*  from  beneftu  persons  ohargcd  with  telllnc  or  Importing  narootiCL    (Agreed  to 
.  1™  to  IW) _. .... .^_^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 


Foot:io*.»»B  a: 


Onoasaage.    ( Passud  367  to  I ) 

H.R.  14060,  extending  the  Uhrary  Services  and  Coostractlon  Act-  

Onpassage.    ( Passed  336  to  2)      

H.  R.  I4«48.  BUthorliinf  $140  million  for  International  studies  at  U.i  rnlisgMfril'''"«l'lil"iiii>l" 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass     ( Passed  194  tu  >«9) 
H.R.  10.  broadening  Self' Emulcyed  Individuals  Retirement  Act:  

On  motion  to  suspend  rule.'i  and  pass.    (Passed  291  to  0) 

H.R.  154iS6.  making  approprtittlons  tor  House  of  ReprsaenUtlves  and  related  ofBeaK  * 

Onpassage.    (Passed  341  to  .i) 

S.  1387.  revising  existing  ball  pmctloes  in  U.S.  C^ourta:  

Onpassage.    ( Passed  319  to  14 1 

H.  Res.  882,  providing  far  conslderaUon  of  H.R.  15202,  tnoeaslng  temporan'niuionai'deM'Umitto'isao'ind.'o^^^      

On  agrwing  to  resolution        Arreed  to  206  to  IS3)..  . 
H.B.  1830e.  Increasing  temporary  oat  tonal  debt  limit  to  $330,000,000,000:  

On  pass^e     (Passed  199  to  l«6l 

H.R.  14929,  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  promoting  International  trade  In  agricultural  commodlttsi: 

On  amendment  to  extend  credit  from  20  to  40  years.     (Agreed  to  I9S  to  165) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instmetions  to  prohibit  credit  sales  to  Communist  oountrts*  and  to  chann  'raaie  fcmnala  to  i>raTMit 
OovemmenHaleeat  leas  than  80  percent  of  parity.     (Rejected  157  to  300.)    .  ^^  u»  i«  i,t«  «  . 

Onpassage.    (PasMd  333  to  20) 

H  K   14019,  authorlzlag  funds  fcr  aciulaltloa  and  malnteoiaooe  of  Department  of  State  biiiidlngsovi 

Onpassage      (PMsed  ."OO  tn3'  . 

3  2950,  authorixing  procurement  of  mlUtary  weapons  and  providing  3.2  percent  mUltarv  oav  tni 

Onpassage     (Passed  368  to3) *^ 

H.R.  14flB5, extending  the  Defer  - '^—v';-tion  Act: 

On  am«idiQent  living  Pr.-  r  to  impoee  consumer  credit  controls.    ( Rejected  73  to  278) 

3.  uao,  freedom  of  Inbrmatloii  hag  far  greater  public  sceees  to  Federal  records 

On  motion  to  sospsnd  rules  wJ  p^as.    (PMsed  307  to  o> 
H.R.  1088O,  allowinc  States  to  s«U  cooflacatod  oU  tn  Interstate  commerca:  ~ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pMS.    (PMMd  306  to  1) „ 

e:icl  of  table 
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Measure,  question,  and  n-siiU 


H.R.  16110,  extending  liuauuluyuient  compensation  benefits  and  preserving  State  control  of  system 

Onpassage.     (Passed  374  to  10) 

H.R.  13196,  authoriilng  program  lor  training  of  hKilth  professions  personnel:  

Onpassage.    ( l'ii,s!!e'l  364  to  01 ',, 

H.  Res.  878,  providing  for  consideration  of  U.  R.  14904,  increasing  parcel  iiost  rates  and  size  and  welgjit  rMtiicti(nis:'tmdapro(»diire  byrai^ 
Ing  Rules  Coniniittoc: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (ARrccil  to  222  to  148) 

H.R.  5426,  prohibiting  oonunon  hiw  ;ii:irriages  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  '  ' 

On  motion  to  recommit.     tKejetted  39  to  3'28J 

8.  2960,  Buttiorijing  prorurenii  iit  if  imlii:irj  wciipon."  aiid  providing  3. 1'-percent  military  pay'ralse: " ' 

On  agreemg  to  confercme  rcpori.     t.AprVed  to  .■?5^  to  2.). _ 

H.R.  1,S7')0,  uuthorir.ing  foreijrn  aid 

On  motion  to  recommit  w  uh  instructions  to  l.mlt  authorizations  to  1  year  instead  of  2  years  and  to  reduce  Development  Loan  Fund 
from  $l,00O,00O,(XI0  to  $7.'.ii,iiO(i,n.iO  annually.     (Rejected  191  to  ly3 

Onpassage.    (Piis.sa.i  j:r  t  ■  14'..'  .        .  '"'" "'  

U.R.  15941,  making  :i|ii>roiiriatiuns  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1967: 

On  passaee.    il^:i.ssel  .592  tu  i.  .  .. _ 

8.  602,  Increasing  and  extending  small  reclamation  projects  program: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  rctKirt  extending  program  to  all  States.     (Rejected  136  to  204.) 

H.  Res.  910,  providing  fcr  cons;dcr:ition  of  H.R  14765,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966;  under  procedure  bypassing  Rules  CoininJtteeT 

On  agreeing  to  resolution      '.\greed  to  200  to  180.)  . 
H.R.  14765,  Civil  Rights  .\it  of  \'X*\:  " 

On  amendment  to  oumpt  agents  acting  tmder  instructions  of  ow-ners  m  tlit  sale  or  rental  of  dwellings.     (Agreed  to  237  to  176.) 

On  amendment  linking  it  a  Federal  crime  to  incite  riots.     (Agreed  lo  3xy  lo  25.) _ '..".'.. 

On  amendment  re  iiiiriuK  «  rittcn  complaint  before  Federal  suit  to  dcsegrtgate  public  facilities  can  be  tiled.    (Agreed  to  214  to  201 ")'.'-'! 

On  motion  torecoimnit  with  iiislruclions  to  delete  housing  provision.^.    (Rejected  190  to  222.) 

Onpassage.     (Pa.''.s<«i  259  to  157  1..       .   .     _.  

S.  3106,  authorizing  $1  n0n.noO.0<X)  for  military  construction  in  fiscal  1967;  """ " "' 

Onpassage.    0'ii.-vS>'d  3x9  to  l.)..  _ _ 

H.R.  14350,  authorliiiig  funds  f.ir  hiztiway  construction: 

On  motion  to  reconunit  with  instructions  to  delete  $493,000,000  for  highway  beautlScation.    (Rejected  173  to  178.) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  341  to  1) ' 

S. 3688.  provldingfunds  to  FN'M.\  for  home  financing:  "" ' 

On  motion  to  suspeod  rules  and  p:kss.     (Passed  314  to  1.) 

H.B.  16114,  Increasing  fringe  bi'iurits  to  Federal  civilian  firefighters:  " " "' 

On  motion  to  suspend  ruleji  and  pass.    (Passed  313  to  0.) 

H.R.  14604.  authoriring  $60,000  (or  study  of  visitors'  eervices  in  District  of  Columtila: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Rejected  209  to  108,  a  H  majority  being  required.) 

H.R.  11555.  authoriJing  $!■.:. niKliKlO  for  border  highway  in  El  Paso,  Tc.x.: 

On  motion  to  susik-e  i  rules  an.l  pass.     (Rejected  174  to  133,  a  H  majority  being  required.) 

H.R.  14810,  extending  urban  mass  transportation  program  indefinitely  at  $175,000,000  per  year: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  funds  to  $15O,000,0Ou  and  limit  extension  to  1  year,  through  fiscal  1968.    (Agreed  to 

205tol61.) _ 

1'a.ssed  23.':  to  127.1 _ 1—1.1111111111111111111111111111111111111111! 

.-^ilety  .\ct,  establishing  safety  standard's  for  autos  and  tires: 

, ,.,  .,..,p.,  ...  , .,,  ,  r  ,v:  liriK  that  members  of  the  Safety  Advisory  Council  be  appointed  by  President  instead  of  Commerce  Secretary. 

■     ■•       :---  !■•  .(■."    I    -    - _ _._ 

,,.,.,..•        ,•  ,,sse.i  ;ri  to  0.)... llll.Hllllllllirill 1 

H.K.  14921,  making  apprvpri.inons  (or  independent  ofl3c8S  and  HUD  for  fiscal  1967: 

On  motion  to  reoomnjit  (.'nterence  report  with  Instructions  to  eliminate  participation  sales  program  authorizing  Federal  borrowing 

not  subject  to  debt  and  Interest  limits.    (Rejected  176  to  190.) 

H.R.  13290,  lilghway  Safety  Act,  establishing  highway  safety  program; 

On  passage.    (Passed  317  to  3  ) 

8. 602,  Increasing  and  exttndlug  small  reclamation  projects  program  "  " 

On  agreeing  to  second  conference  report  restricting  program  to  Wcsteni  folates.     (Agreed  to  198  to  81.) 

H.B.  16340,  prohibiting  picketini:  near  churches  in  District  of  Columbia  durlui;  religious  services: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  hold  public  hearings  and  request  Justice  Department  report  and  testimony  from  Attorney 
General.    (Rejected  55  to  237.).. _, 

On  passage.    (Passed  249  to  44  > 11.1111 

H.R.  14596,  making  apiiri  pn.itioiis  (or  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  19C7: 

On  agreeing  to  confarence  report.     (.\gree<lto325to28.)      -    .     --    . _ 

H.R.  15941.  making  apjiroprliitUiiis  (or  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1967:  " " "" 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  383  to  1.)    

On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  authoriilng  President  to  call  up  individual  reservists  and  NationiU  Ouardsmen  without 

declaring  a  national  emerpi'ncy.    i.\greed  to  378  to3.).._ ..... 

8.  3688.  providing  funds  to  FN  MA  fur  home  financing:  

On  agreeing  to  Coiifexenc*' report.     <  .\greed  to  234  to  1.) 

8. 3700,  extending  urban  m.i.s.'-  ir  iiispiirl.itiim  prognim  for  3  years  at  ?150.U(X),(XiO  per  year: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    i.\grecd  to  156  to  86.) _ 

H.J.  Res.  1284,  fiinding  certain  Federal  agencies  until  Congress  enacts  fiscal  year  appropriation  bills:  

On  agreeing  to  resolution.      Agreed  to  323  to  6.) 

H.R.  15963,  establishing  Depiirlmeiit  of  Transportation: 

On  amendment  to  exclude  .\l  intnne  Administration  from  the  Departnient's  jurisdiction.     (Agreed  to  261  to  117.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  mstructions  to  assign  air  accident  investigitjon  functions  to  Transportation  Safety  Board.    (Rejected 
143  to  238.) 


On  passag 
H.B.  13-228.  Tr 


On  passage.     d'HSSod  336  to  42.) '_ 

8.  3155,  authorizing  funds  for  highway  construction: 

On  agreeing  to  c^jnfen  :..  .•  report.     (Agreed  to  359  to  1.) 

8.  3006,  Traffic  Safety  Art.  est  il.lisliing  safety  standards  for  autos  and  tires: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  365  to  0.) - 

8.  3052,  Highway  Safety  .\' '.  e.stablishmg  highway  safety  program: 

On  agreeing  to  conferer.re  reoirt.     (.\greed  to  360  to  3.) 

H.R.  16674,  authoriilng  $b«)  million  for  Peace  Corps  tn  fiscal  1967; 

On  passage.    (Passo'l  322  to  15.) 

H.R.  15750,  authorizing  fnreign  at  1: 

On  agreeing  to  conlerenc'  report      i.\greed  to  217  to  127.) .. 

H.R.  15098,  aulhoriiine  .<io,in«i.o(»i  fnr  1  .S   participation  in  HemisFair  Kxposltion  In  Texas: 

On  motion  to  recoriuiill.     i  lUjeelid  147  lo  IM.  

H.R.  15766,  establishing  a  coniinissiuii  to  study  and  recommend  reform  of  Federal  criminal  laws: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  nid  pas-s.     iTa-ssed  2,'i9  to  O.i 

H.R.  13712,  Increasing  Federal  mliiiiiium  wage  to  $1.60  an  hour  and  extending  coverage  to  additional  employees: 

On  motion  to  recommit  oonierence  report  with  instructions  to  haslst  on  final  effect  ive  date  of  Feb.  1, 1969.  Instead  of  1968. 
to  183.). 


(Rejected  163 
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On  passage.    (Passed  259  to  89.) 1 

H.B.  14006,  broadening  authority  of  federal  banking  ofllcials  to  control  interest  rates: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  130  to  214.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  271  to  68.) •_ 1111". .llll""""       '.". 

H.  Bes.  1002,  providing  fnr  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  688,  Implementing  Beirut  Agreement  on  fscilltating  intemationai  clrciilation  of  v'isiiai 
and  auditory  material  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  character: 

On  agreeing  toresolDilon.     (Agreed  to  242  to  2.) _ 

H.  Bes.  1005,  providing  for  eon.sideration  of  H.R.  lU.W,  to  im[)rove  the  Federai  tax  lien  laws:  "  

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     ,.\k'ree'l  to  24.H  to  9.)  

H.  Bes.  1004,  providing  for  consider  .it  ion  of  U.R.  8»i64,  implementing  Florence  .Agreement  on  duty-free  entry  of  certain  educationEJ,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  inalrrials 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (.Agri'ed  to  241  to  7.) 

end  of  table. 


Vote 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yeai 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea.    • 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Ye*. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Ye*. 
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Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young',  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 


Plma-Marlcopa  Indlaxt  Reservations,  and 
other  purposes; 

WW     QOflf\       An     ant    ty\    rvrriTrlHo     fnr     t}^ti     n^ - 


H.R.  16774.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relating 


Footnotes  at 
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call 
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J77 

8q>t.  12 

/7« 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

284 

Sept.  U 

J86 

Sept.  10 

JN7 

^^■pt.  19 

JH« 

^pt.  19 

-Xj 

•-pt.  19 

.l«j 

«pt.  19 

■    ^n 

..w- 

-Hi     .. 

fM 

S«|>t.  Zl 

KW 

Sept.  Z2 

301 

-^ept  22 

31  r 

-ilS 
31  ■( 
3-aJ 

>ept.  2B 
-^ept.  » 

-«pt.  29 

3a 

3.t 

;.t.  30 

3.5 

5<?[)t.  30 

l'26 

Oct.      3 

T.'7 

Oct.     3 

3J8 

Oct.      3 

3.31 

Get.     4 
Oct.      4 

«5 
343 

:i44 

345 

34« 

WW 

3.'iO 


I'lO 


Oct. 


Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 


M«Mure,  quMtloo,  and  rasult 


H 


H 


□ 


Oct.    11 


Oct.    11 


Oct.    13 


^      14 
'Ct.    14 


.1. 

c. 

{J 

m 

Oct. 

aoB 

Oct. 

no 

Oct. 

n 
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Res.  97A,  providing  for  consi  Itv^iun  n(  11 .  R.  ii J65,  authorlims  SL.',000.000  tar  border  highway  tn  El  Paao,  Tex.: 

On  Bgeelnn  to  resolution,      .\greed  to  ja2  to  48.i     ..  

H.H.  17196.  maktns  appropriatiiiDj  (or  District  of  Columbia  (or  flaeal  1967: 

On  motion  to  reoommit  witli  Instnictwos  to  reduce  bill  by  t  percent  (Re)ected  101  to  n7.)._ 

On  passage.    (Psssed  320to  3  ). 

H.R.  17817.  making  appropriations  ior  military  construction  lor  flaeal  1967: 

On  passage.    (Passed  340  to  3  ) 
Q.R.  8678.  establlsbing  of  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  In  Michigan: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    ( Passeil  247  to  7a ) 

II.  R.  17488.  Increasing  non-serrloe-oonnected  disability  and  death  pensions  lor  reteraos  and  their  surrtvors: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rul€«  and  pass.    ( Paassd  3I&  to  2. ) 

n.R.  1J1S3,  permlttlnK  Cuban  refugees  to  apply  tor  permanent  residence  status: 

Un  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    { Passed  300  to  2S.) 

S.J.  Res.  167,  suthorlilng  U.2  m  ilUon  for  Intematiooal  Cooterence  on  Water  tot  Peace: 

on  motion  to  suspend  rules  uid  pass.     (Rejected  181  to  IM.  s  H  mslority  being  required.) _ 

S.  3423,  authortxing  M00,000  to  etOahtlah  cultural  and  recreation  area  In  Fairfax  County,  Va.: 

On  moUoD  to  suspend  rule*  ind  pass.    (Rejected  IW  to  106.  a  H  majority  being  required.) 

R.  17788.  making  approprlatlios  ior  foreign  aid  and  other  programs  lor  nscal  1967: 

On  motion  to  recommit  wliii  instructions  to  reduce  economic  aid  by  19  percent.    (Agreed  to  U7  to  18S.) 

Oouassage.    (Passed  234  to  141.  i 

R   17787.  making  appropriations  for  public  works  for  fiscal  1967- 

Onpasaage.    (Passed  J44  to  28.) . 

H.R.  1719S.  authorliing  the  President  to  call  up  reserves  without  declaring  a  national  emergency  and  barring  merger  of  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Uoard: 

Un  passage.     <  Passed  SS^J  to  4. ) .   .  ....  

U.R   IIS&S.  autboriring  tli.Oin.OOO for  border  hlghwav  In  El  Paao.  T«(.: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  Federal  funds  to  t8,000,000 and  to  require  that  El  Paao  or  Texas  pay  60  percent  of 

highway  cost      (Rejected  l4«iolW)    

II. R.  1382S,  authorUmg  funds  fo'  Tijuana  River  flood  control  project: 

On  passage.     ( Pasee>l  293  to  l.>  i 

R.  16111,  authorising  tl.TSO.uu  j  kw  for  antlpoverty  program  for  Oscal  1967: 

On  motlao  to  strike  eoactlng  clause      i  Rejected  IM  to  308  ) .  

On  amendment  to  Umit  sup><ntrades  to  l  for  each  1(X)  empleyeee.     (Agreed  to  267  to  108.) „ 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  substitute  Opportunity  rnwada     (Bajected  l«3to  XS.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  210  to  136) 

R.  17607.  suspeiidiiig  7  i^terreiil  Investment  tax  credit: 

On  Byrnes  aioendm'--  ■     -     :lng  credit  for  constructtoo  of  water  and  air  pollution  control  bdUties.    (Agreed  to  330  to  3.) 

On  passage.    (Pasee: . 

II. R.  16076.  authorlilng  I  .  .  iter  pollution  control 

On  pissage.    ( Passed  J :  J  l.j ,  , 

S.  98i,  eslablUhing  certiiin  fair  piickagliig  and  labeling  standards: 

On  motion  tosuspei.  i  r,  ..^    r,  i  past.    ( Passed  300  to  4. ) 

8. 3807.  %uthoritlng$IS.ni>    ••  idear  power.desalUng  project: 

On  iiiDtloii  tosuspe:.  :  pass.    (Passed  316  to  1.) 

tl.R.  13447.  authorizing  (i  >  ««<  >  <i  lor  estuarlne  areas: 

On  motion  to  suspeii  1  nilns    ii.l  pass.     (Rejected  208  to  1(*.  a  *i  maj<xlty  being  required.) 

R.  18119.  making  approprlatloi  s  tar  Departraants  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  tor  Sscal  1907: 

On  motion  to  recommit  wltl  Instructions  to  reduce  all  but  FBI  funds  by  6  psrosnt.     (Rejected  123  to  201.) 

On  passage.     (Passed319to  38.) 

R.  14929.  Food  for  Freedom  Act.  promoting  international  trade  tn  avcricDltural  commodities: 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  Instruotlons  to  insist  on  banning  sales  to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 

(Agreed  to  306  to  61.) 

U.R.  13161,  authorizing  ti.i  bllllt  n  for  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  fiscal  1967-68: 

On  amendment  allowing  wi.hboldlng  of  funds  for  non-compliance  with  Civil  Rights  .Vet  of  1964  only  after  hearings  and  findings. 
(Agreed  to  221  to  116  ) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  mstruettaos  to  reduce  nmdi  by  $1,300,000,000.    (Rejected  MO  to  186.) „ 

On  paasago.    ( Passed  237  to  97  ) 

H.R.  17788,  making  sppropriatloos  tor  tordgn  aid  and  other  programs  tor  fiscal  1967: 

On  agreeing  to  conterance  report  appropriating  tl  10,600,000  leas  than  House  bill.    (Agreed  to  189  to  80.) _ 

II. R.  15941.  making  appropriations  Ibr  Department  of  Delanae  tor  fiscal  1967: 

On  motion  to  agree  to  amendment  In  conference  report  authortxing  Preaidant  to  call  up  Reserrists  and  Quardsmen  Indlrldually  and 

by  unit  without  declaring  a  national  emergency.    (Agreed  Io306to42) 

H.R.  17787.  making  appropriations  tor  public  works  tor  hscaA  19R7 

On  motion  to  recommit  confc-ence  report  with  In.structions  to  cut  $23,601,000.    (Rejected  91  to  2S6  ) 

H.R.  12047.  amending  the  Intrm  .1  Security  Act  to  intpoae  criminal  punishment  on  those  who  support  through  contributions  or  goods  any 
country  In  armed  con t^'  Cnitol  States: 

On  passage.    (PasB^:  

H.R.  Sl.MUbltsMngthc  uoes  .National  Lakesiwt*: 

On  amendment  adding  475  acres.    (Agreed  to  183  to  147.) 

On  pasaage.    (Passed  204  to  141  )       

S.  37U8.  PemonBtratKn  '  '  '.'        :>iiiltao  nevelopmant  Act: 

On  motion  to  recomi  <u  to  cut  tynu.OUU.OOO  and  delete  Federal  metropolitan  program.    (Rejected  140  to  ITS  J 

On  p,i»s,«c        Passe.  .  .    . 

S.  3675.    -  'r<  eoosideriatuu  u(  cUiios  of  1°  .-<  nationals  against  Chinese  Communists: 

On  iiispead  rules  and  pass.    (Paes«*l  .'48  to3.i 

S.  985,  tii>>o  ..u„.,.4^asrtatai  (air  packaging  and  labeling  standard*. 

On  agraetaig  to  conlvenee  report.    (Agreed  to  242  to  6.) 

S.  2M7,  authorizing  funds  lor  water  poUution  control: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    ( Agreed  to  247  to  a  i 


H 


H 


Vote 


Nay. 

Not  voting.! 
Not  Totlni." 

Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.. 

Not  voting.! 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay 

Ym. 

Yea. 

Ym. 

Yea. 
Y«^ 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voUog.' 
Not  TOtiUg. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting' 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yes. 


SPECIAL  C 


EXTENSK 


■  Abaent.    If  prcaent,  would  have  voted  "nay." 


■  Abaent.    If  preacot,  would  have  voted  "yea.' 


TTif  6Pr„JiKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fr  rri  New  York  [Mr.  Camt]  Is  rec- 

ogn.iz<.d  ;  J.-  10  minutes. 


CRINTF       \^ 

LUMKI  \ 

Mr    WHri' 

ence   rcL-  -. 


criminal     proce- 
:hf  district  op  co- 

N:  tTRENCE    REPORT 

fn:-:;;  v;b-:-. ■••f>d  a  confer- 
i:; d    ild:e::.v::t   on   the   bill 


(H  R    i*5.H,^     relating  to  crime  and  crimi- 
nal pr  -  (■<:  ;re  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


TARIi-r      i  ttf..-\  iMtJN  i     ur'    utJtlAIN 
ARTICLES 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11216)  relating  to  tariff  treatment  of 
articles  assembled  abroad  of  products  of 
the  United  SUtes 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCJE 

By  unanimous  corisent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RowcALio,  for  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1866,  on  account  of  ofBdal 
business. 


Mr.  Dyal  fat  the  request  of  M: 
McFall)  .  for  the  week  of  October  17,  ov. 
account  of  oCQclal  business. 

Mr.  Ottinger  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Krebs),  for  Monday,  October  17,  1966 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wran  of  Texas) ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  Illness  In  his  family 

Mr.  Adams,  for  October  18  to  Octo- 
ber 22,  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  CooLKY  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
YouHo),  for  remainder  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 
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i7,  79^5 

Vot« 

■*>*•• 

Nay. 

....... 

Not  votlng.i 
Not  Tollnj.i 

Yea. 

-„.,. 

Not  yotlni.' 

Not  Totlng.i 

Not  voting,! 



Not  Totlng.i 

Not  voting.' 

Ym. 

Nay 

JN*- 

Nay 

Y«». 

nt  of 

Yea. 

Yea. 



Y«. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Vea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting  I 

Not  voUog.- 

Not  voting.  1 

Not  voting' 
Yaa. 

lum. 

Yea. 

ings. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

•ad 

Nay 

Yea, 

ikoy 

„ — 

Yea. 

»••«•• 

Nay. 
Nw. 

Vrv 

Y.<rt 

Vr». 
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request   of   Mr. 

if  October  17.  on 

:ss. 

I  request  of  Mr. 

►ctober  17.  1968. 

slness. 

request  of  Mr. 
e  balance  of  the 
?ss  In  his  family, 
ber  18  to  Octo- 
offlcial  business. 

request  of  Mr. 
of  week,  on  ftc- 


Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
VauNG>.  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
a  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Young),  for  today,  on  account  of  oCBclal 
business. 

Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
YocNC),  for  remainder  of  week,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 

Mr  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr,  Young),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
^eek.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stanton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  the  death 
fif  his  father. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
Landrum)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  .<:pccial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  VrviAN,  for  today,  for  15  minutes; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matthews'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : 

Mr.  Carey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Kee,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day. October  19. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  iiermisslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
A  as  granted  to : 

Mr,  McCormack  fat  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall).  notwithstanding  the  cost 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  be 
$412.50  to  extend  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  In  two  In- 
.stances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter :  > 

Mr,  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Mr,  Dole. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matthews)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr,  TEN7ER. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Marsh. 
Mr.  Randall 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  nf  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
3  2918.  An  act  to  provide  for  b  weither 
modiflcaUon  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Cdmmittee 
'>n  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.vc  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R  7648,  An  act  to  authorize  long-term 
l««»es  on  the   San   Xavler   and   Salt   Elver 


Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Reservatloas.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9985.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
or  similar  Institutions  In  the  District  of  (Co- 
lumbia of  Injuries  caused  by  firearms  or 
other  dangerous  weapons; 

H.R.  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  m.an- 
datory  repwrtlng  by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  Coliunbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children; 

H,R.  11660.  An  act  relating  to  interest  on 
Income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11782.  An  act  to  anjend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H,R.  13448.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S,  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  CJovernment  per- 
sonnel overseas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H,R.  15748.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  special 
30-day  period  of  leave  for  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  voluntarily  extends 
his  tour  of  duty  In  a  hostile  fire  area; 

H,R.  16715.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  1962;  and 

H.R,  17637.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Deixirrment 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  2338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing;  and 

S.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardous toys  and  articles  Intended  for  chil- 
dren, and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to 
be  dangerous  In  the  household  regardless  of 
labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles 
Intended  for  household  use,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLEISON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  15,  1966, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  698.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  congressional  reference  case.s  by 
commissioners  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 

H,R,  3314.  An  act  to  require  premarital  ex- 
aminations in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Lloyd  McKay; 

H,R,  9424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of  na- 
tive species  of  flsh  and  wildlife,  including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction;  to  consolidate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge system,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  15963.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 


H  R.  16774,  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relating 
to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay; 
and 

H,R.  17190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1966,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  3CXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2820.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  26.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Teche-Vermillon  Basins.  La.,  in 
partial  response  to  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  December  22,  1944,  and 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2, 
1945  (H,  Doc,  No.  524) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2821.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  21,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Meramec  River  Basin.  Mo.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  AprU  6.  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  525);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2822.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  as  follows:  Georgia.  Eli  Whit- 
ney; Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Trail  Creek; 
Kansas,  Lower  Wakaru-sa;  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  Cold  River-Old  Course  Saco; 
Ohio,  Dick's  Creek-Little  Muddy  Creek  (sup- 
plemental), pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
U.S.C.  1005,  and  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10654  of  January  20,  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

2823.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  personnel  claims  paid  during  the  fis- 
cal year  which  ended  June  30.  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  pro\'lslons  of  Public  Law  89-185:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2824.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  OlSce  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  as  follows:  Georgia.  Little 
River;  Illinois,  Coal  and  Crane  Creek;  Indi- 
ana. West  Boggs  Creek;  Kansas,  Upper  Waka- 
rusa;  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
Wheeling  Creek,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
16  U,S,C,  1005,  and  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Executive 
Order  No,  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows' 

Mr  .VL\DDEN  Commute*  on  Rulee- 
House  Resolution  1068.  Resolution  w«.vin« 
all  polnu  of  order  against  HR  18381.  i  bill 
maX:::^  supplemental  appropriation*  foi-  the 
flsoH.  year  ending  June  30.  1987  and  for  (•ther 
purp>.»ie8  (Rept.  No.  2388).  Referred  U>  the 
Ho'jjse  Calendar 

Mr  BL-\TNIK:  Committee  of  confer -no* 
S  2^4"'  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Pederal  V'ater 
PoUu'-lon  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve 
and  maics  more  affective  certain  prog-aina 
purs  ijJit  to  audi  act  ^Rept.  No.  3380)  Or- 
dereU  lo  be  printed. 

Mr  LENNON  Committee  of  confer  !nc«. 
3  2TJ0  Ar^  act  to  authorize  the  Secr-tary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  me  of 
experiment  and  demonstration  plants.  ]>rac- 
tlcable  and  economic  me«ns  for  the  produc- 
tion by  the  commercial  fishing  industiy  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  (Rept.  Na  ZHK)). 
Orrl'T'iHl  to  be  printed. 

Mr  OALLAGHER:  Canada -United  'S.atee 
Interp<irllamentary  Group  Report  of  the 
nlii'.:.  meeting  of  the  Canada-United  S^tea 
Interparliamentary  Group  (Rept.  No.  2  281). 
RefcrrM  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se   on   the  State  of   the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  of  oonferirnce. 
H.R  M31d.  An  act  relating  to  the  AnB 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroal  of 
products  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
22971       Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  NATCHKR:  Committee  of  confenmce. 
H.R  17636  An  act  making  approprtailons 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  «bole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict r  r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  887. 
and  f  )r  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2i«2). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  MILI^  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  5960  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  f  1930.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  limestone,  when  Impo.ted. 
to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement; 
with  imendments  (Rept.  No  2393).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOGOS-  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.-)  HR  16077  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tarl.T  .\ct  of  1930  to  provide  that  dlcyandla- 
mldti  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  am«nd- 
mer.:-<  (Rept.  No.  2394)  Referred  to  the 
Comn  ittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  WHITBNER  Committee  of  confer- 
ence H.R  5888.  An  act  relating  to  crime 
and  .-rlmlnal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  i  Rept.  No.  3396).  Ordered  to  be 
prlnte<1 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mea:  -I  H  R  18085  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  1 
year  to  6  months  the  period  for  which  an 
ln8ure<l  Individual's  wife  or  stepchild  (not 
otherwise  qualified  i  must  have  occupied  that 
8tatu.i  m  order  to  qualify  as  his  "widow"  or 
"step<hlld"  for  benefit  purposes;  with 
ame:;c;n.ents  (Rept.  No  2296)  Refemsd  to 
the  c  .  r:.:^.:ttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State    f  'he  Union. 

Mr  POWELI.  Committee  of  conference 
HJR  15111  An  act  to  provide  continued 
progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty 
(Rept    No.  2398).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBIJC    BILLS    .\ND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BROYHTLL  of  Vln;lnla 

HR  ia-194  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Peder*;  funds  to  provide  payments.  aFslst- 
ance  -r  services  with  respect  to  Individual* 
who  !r.o!te  riots  or  certain  other  civil  dls- 
turbar;  es  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Come;  r  •.<■!!  on  the  Judiciary. 


HH  18396  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  at  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
Tlolant  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Urs.  OREKN  of  Oregon : 

H.R.  18398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  thoae  who  are  dedicated  to 
helping  retarded  children;  to  the  Ccunmlttee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  CTItU  6«rrlc«. 
By  Ux   HATHAWAY: 

H-R.  18397.  A  bUl  gr&ntlng  the  consent  of 
the  Congreas  to  the  State  of  Maine  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  certain  road,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MOORE 

H-R.  18398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  acceler- 
ated amortization  deduction  in  certain  caees 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  and 
facilities  constructed  or  established  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  OOLLTER 

H  R.  18399  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refxind 
of  an  employee's  boepltal  insurance  taxes 
paid  under  the  social  security  program  where 
his  combined  remuneration  under  that  pro- 
gram and  the  railroad  retirement  program 
exceeds  the  maximum  which  Is  subject  to 
tax  under  either  such  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  FRELXNOHtJYSEN 

H  R  18400  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  inune- 
diate  10-percent  acroas-the-bonrd  Increase  in 
the  benefits  payable  thereunder,  and  lor  sub- 
sequent cost-of-living  Increases  In  such 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  McFALL: 

Hit.  18401.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  to  pro- 
vide for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Peripheral  Canal  unit  of  the  Delta  division 
of  the  Central  Valley  project.  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  RANDALL: 

H  R  18402  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
altlea  for  Incitement  of  riots  and  civil  dis- 
turbancee.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1840G    A  bill  to  eetubUsb  the  Federal 
Advisory  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATSON : 

H.R  18404.  A  bill  to  protect  the  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govn-n- 
ment  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  to 
prevent  unwarranted  governmental  invasions 
of  their  privacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Port 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   HOSMER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1040.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Fcxxl  and  Drug 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  June  17.  1966, 
with  respect  to  the  labeling  and  content  of 
diet  foods  and  diet  supplenvents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 

H.  Con  Ree.  1041  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VU^lnia: 

H  Ree.  1069  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  legal  and 
economic  problems  confronting  the  families 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  capttired 


or  missing  ;n  connection  with  the  hoetliitie* 
In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GILBERT; 

HJt.  18405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi 
Tacov  Shimon;  to  the  Committee  on  tne 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUBSER: 

HJl.  I840a  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  s  &  8 
Vending  Miichlne  Co  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  18407.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Carlotta  Oneto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

HJt.  1840i^.  A  bin   to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  OE.e  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University.  Boston.  Mass.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  V/ays  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl.  18409.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ulllna 
Freda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  18410  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethllo 
Gardner;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18411.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel 
McLeod;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hazel 
Chin  Quee;  to  tht  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  18413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enid 
May  Reld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJt.  18414.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yvonn« 
St.  Louis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18415.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
Maud  Scott:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  SATTERFIELD: 

HJt.  18418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
O.  Brlggs;  to  the  Osmmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  WYATT: 

Hit  18417.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
QUbertson.  Raymond  Nelson.  Lawrence  Pow- 
ell.  Marvin  Holland,  Erllng  Ellison,  Haakon 
Pederson.  Marvel  Bllx.  all  of  Cathlamet. 
Wash.,  and  Charles  F.  Qann.  of  Westport. 
Oreg.;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judlclarr. 

H.R.  18418.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Yung- 
Shlng  Hsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H  R.  18419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plotr 
Panklewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 

BfONDAY,  October  17.  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

EMemal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits, 
with  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  though 
pressed  by  every  foe.  we  would  this  day 
climb  the  altar  stairs  which  slope 
through  darkness  up  to  Thee.  For  our 
greatest  need  Is  of  Thee. 

In  this  day  of  destiny  for  us  and  for 
the  world  make  us  worthy  of  our  high 
calling  as  keepers  of  the  sacred  flame. 

Guide  and  direct  the  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations of  Thy  servants  here,  that  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  day  they  may 
ordain  for  the  governance  of  our  Nation 


only  such  things  as  shall  please  Thee,  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  name  and  the  safety, 
honor,  and  welfare  of  our  people;  that 
justice  and  truth  being  cstablushed  among 
us  we  may  lead  the  natioru;  of  the  world 
into  that  enduring  peace  which  alone  is 
the  fruit  of  righteousness. 

Steady  our  hands  as  to  us  is  given  the 
torch  of  righteousness  with  a  new  com- 
mission, for  this  Thy  glorious  day — Anse. 
shine,  for  Thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  Thee. 
Amen.         ^_^^^^^^^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manskielb,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  FVlday. 
October  14,  1966,  was  dispen.sed  with. 


H.R.  17190.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudet  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  the  National  Capital  region. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  liie  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE    FROM    TliE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October,  14.  1966. 

The  Secretary  of  the  S<'nat^,  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1966,  received  a  mes.sage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Si>eaker  had  affixed  his 
sigTiature  to  the  following  bills,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1966.  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  on  October  15, 
1966: 

S.  3U2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so 'as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  p>ollutlon 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to  pres- 
ent authority  for  grants  to  develop,  establish 
or  Improve  such  procrams.  make  the  use  of 
appropriations  under  the  act  more  flexible  by 
consolidating  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions under  the  act  and  deleting  the  provl- 
tlon  limiting  tiie  total  of  grants  for  support 
of  air  pollution  control  pr oerams  to  20  par- 
ent of  the  total  apprrprlatlml  for  any 
■ax;  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  3488.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Cow?res8  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact  to  establish  on  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  transit  facili- 
ties In  the  National  Capital  region  and  for 
other  purpoeee  and  to  enact  said  amendment 
for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HR.  698.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mcutit.ilns  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Tex.is,  and  for 
other   purposes; 

HR.  9424.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of  na- 
tive species  of  flsh  and  wildlife.  Including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; to  consolidate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System:  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJi.  15963.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HH.  16T74.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  certain  existing  rules  relat- 
mg  to  the  deductibility  of  accrued  vacation 
pay;  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hou.se.s  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  <S. 
2102)  to  protect  and  conserve  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  to  protect 
sea  otters  on  the  high  sea.s. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  »S.  3703)  to 
assist  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providinR  the  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  necessary  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist, 
and  encourage  planned  metroixjlitan  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes  with 
an  amendment,  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Multef.  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sttllivan.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Fixo  and  Mrs. 
DwYER  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announce!  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  7648 »  to 
authorize  long-term  lea.^es  on  the  San 
Xavier  and  Salt  River  Pima -Maricopa 
Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  14644)  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  to  extend  it  for  3  year.s.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  developing  institutions  lor  an 
additional  year ;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Powell,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Sickles,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  CAsry,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Quie.  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Erlenborn 
were  apix>inted  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17637)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pui-poses; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  and  3  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment, In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  Informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Ayres  of  Ohio,  Mr.  QLaE  of  Minne- 


sota, Mr.  GooDELL  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Bell  of  California  had  been  apixtmied 
as  conferees  on  the  disagreeing  vot.es  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
131611  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  vice  the  Republi- 
can conferees,  excused. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  followmg  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appbopriations,  Fis- 
cal Year  1967,  for  Various  Agencies 
(S.  Doc.  No.   117) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  in  the  amount  of  $67,512,000,  for 
various  agencies  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Plans     for     Works     of     Improvement     in 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Ell  VSTiitney 
watershed.  Georgia,  Trail  Creek,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  Lower  Wakarusa  watershed,  Kan- 
sas, Cold  River-Old  Course  Saco  watershed, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Dick's 
Creek-Little  Muddy  Creek,  Ohio  (supple- 
mental) (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  AgrlciUture  and  Forestry. 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Little  River. 
Georgia,  Coal  and  Crane  Creek,  Illinois,  West 
Boggs  Creek,  Indiana,  Upper  Wakarusa 
watershed,  Kansas,  and  Wheeling  Creek. 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  JACKLSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  14604.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilities  and  services  to  be  furnished  visitors 
and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
(Rept.  No.  1745). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.3881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabees) 
25th  anniversary  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  (CEC)  100th  anniveraary 
(Bept.  No.  1746). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,   the 
s(?cond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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S.39I7  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  II  of  Uie 
Social  Security  Act  so  a«  to  permit  Lndl- 
Tlduals  entitled  to  monttily  Insurance  )>ene- 
flt«  thereunder  to  waive  their  entitle nent 
to  all  or  any  part  of  such  beneP.ts;  U.  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(3««>  the  remarks  of  &£r  Sm^thebs  vhen 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
wblcli  appear  under  a  separate  headln;  ) 

By  Mr    8BAATHBRS   (for  hlmaeU    Mr. 
Hajlxis,  and  Mr.  Mondajuci 

8.  3918  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  revise  the  provlalona  th  jreof 
relating  to  the  adjustment  of  undetpay- 
men'_8  of  old-age.  survlvorB.  and  dlsabllltf  In- 
surance benefit*,  and  to  provide  for  the  •et- 
tlement  of  clalma  for  unpaid  medical  luur- 
ance  t>eneflta  m  cases  where  the  enroUee  dlea 
wlth>>ut  malting  an  aaslgnment  of  hla  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  Sfe  the  remarks  of  Mr  SjiIath^u  when  he 
lntr.H.luced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der d,  separate  heading  i 


CONCURRE.VT  RESOLUTION 

REQUEST    FOR   RETURN   OF   S.    3488 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  113)  to  re- 
quest return  of  S  3488  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  rescind  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Speaker  and  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  reenrol  it 
with  correction,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

iSte  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
print<Kl  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MANsfXELD,  which  appears  under  a  i>ep- 
arat<'  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
DIRFCTING  THE  TARIFF  COMMIS- 
SION TO  CONDUCT  AN  INVES.TI- 
GATION  UNDER  eECTION  332  OF 
THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930.  RE- 
LATING TO  OLIVES 

Mr  KUCHEL  'for  Mr.  Dirksen>  .'ub- 
mitted  a  resolution  iS.  Res.  315)  direct- 
ing the  Tariff  Commission  to  conduct  a 
section  332  investigation  of  olives  and  to 
report  their  findings  to  the  Senate  by 
March  31.  1967.  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fall  when  submitted  by  Mr  Kuchel. 
whicfi  api^iears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing ' 


LEVnTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE   MORNING    BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


WATVER  OF  ENTITT.EMENT  TO  CER- 
TAIN  SOCIAI.    SECTTRITY   BENEFITS 

Mr  S MATHERS  Mr  President.  1  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  permit  social 
security  beneficiaries  to  waive  all  or  any 
part  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled 

The  need  for  this  amendment  was 
dramatically  .sh  xn  by  a  large  nuiriber 
of  letters  which  I  received  both  f:-om 
Florida  veterans  and  from  veterans  'vho 


reside  In  other  States  soon  after  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965.  I  presume  that  other  Senators 
also  received  considerable  mail  on  this 
issue.  These  veterans  complained  that 
because  of  the  social  security  benefit  In- 
crease which  had  been  enacted,  their  In- 
come had  been  forced  over  the  specified 
limits  for  receiving  non-servlce-con- 
nected  veterans  pensions.  In  some  cases, 
these  veterans  suffered  losses  in  pensions 
which  far  exceeded  the  social  security  in- 
crease. Thus  while  Congress  Intended  to 
Improve  senior  citizen  income  by  enact- 
ing social  security  benefit  increases  it 
actually  reduced  the  overall  Incomes  of 
those  senior  citizens  who  were  veterans 
or  widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-serv- 
ice-connected benefits.  I  believe  this 
was  a  cruel  twist  of  fate  entirely  con- 
trary to  our  Intent  In  enacting  those  in- 
creases. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  advised  me  that  there  is  nothing 
presently  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  permits  the  waiver  of  benefits.  In 
fact,  I  am  advised  that  the  statute  per- 
taining to  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans pensions  actually  provides  that  any 
waiver  of  such  benefits  will  be  disre- 
garded for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  veteran's  other  Income  ex- 
ceeds income  limits.  Accordingly,  vet- 
erans and  veterans'  widows  who  are  just 
under  such  limits  are  helpless  to  prevent 
a  reduction  In  their  total  incomes  as  a 
result  of  social  security  benefit  Increases. 
My  bill  proposes  instead  to  permit  a 
veteran  or  a  veteran's  widow  to  waive  a 
part  of  his  social  seciuity  benefit,  thus 
bringing  himself  or  herself  within  In- 
come limits  and  preserving  his  entitle- 
ment to  non-service-connected  pension 
benefits.  Not  only  would  this  increase 
total  incomes  of  these  senior  citizens  It 
would  do  so  at  no  cost  to  the  social  se- 
curity system.  In  all  probability,  my  bill 
would  mean  a  saving  to  that  system. 

I  understand  that  recipients  of  other 
retirement  benefits  would  also  benefit 
from  a  permission  to  waive  a  portion  of 
their  social  security  benefits.  Other 
pension  systems  have  arbitrary  limits  on 
the  recipients'  other  Income.  When  so- 
cial security  benefits  slightly  exceed 
those  limits,  the  result  can  be  a  great  re- 
duction or  complete  loss  of  retirement 
benefits  under  those  systems.  By  waiv- 
ing only  a  small  portion  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  some  of  those  elderly  Indi- 
viduals can  substantially  Increase  their 
total  Incomes. 

Some  of  those  who  are  presently  suf- 
fering deprivation  as  a  result  of  arbitrary 
limits  on  retirement  Incomes  might  pre- 
fer that  Instead  of  permitting  them  to 
waive  social  security  benefits,  we  require 
that  they  be  paid  both  the  full  amounts 
of  their  .social  security  benefits  and  the 
full  amounts  of  their  veterans'  pensions. 
Just  as  If  there  were  no  Income  limits. 
I  would  advise  them  that  it  would  be 
wiser  for  them  to  support  my  proposed 
waiver  privilege. 

Realistically,  we  mu.st  recognize  that 
there  is  almost  no  possibility  that  «m 
amendment  could  be  enacted  permitting 
them  to  receive  both  benefits  without  re- 
duction. My  amendment  would  permit 
them  to  choose  the  smaller  reduction  in- 


stead of  being  forced  to  take  the  larger 
reduction. 

I  have  no  illusion,  Mr.  President,  that 
sufficient  time  remains  in  this  Congress 
to  consider  and  enact  this  biU.  However 
it  is  my  hope  that  by  introducing  it  at 
this  time,  some  of  the  groundwork  will 
have  been  laid  for  its  consideration  by 
the  time  we  retiim  for  the  beginning  of 
the  90th  Congress  in  Januiary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  3917)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  thereunder  to  waive  their 
entitlement  to  all  or  any  part  of  such 
benefits.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ACT  RELATING  TO  THE 
HANDUNG  OF  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce  a  bill  which  will  make  a  rieces- 
sary  technical  Improvement  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  governing 
the  handling  of  cases  where  a  person 
dies  and  there  are  social  security  benefits 
owing  him. 

Presently  under  the  social  security 
law,  benefits  owed  to  a  beneficiary  who 
has  died  can  generally  be  paid  only  to 
the  legal  representative  of  his  estate. 
The  only  exception  Is  where  the  amount 
due  to  1  month's  benefit  or  less,  in  which 
case  It  can  be  paid  to  the  spouse  of  the 
deceased  beneficiary  if  the  spouse  was 
living  with  him  when  he  died.  Thus. 
when  a  person  dies  before  benefits  due 
him  have  been  paid,  the  only  way  for  his 
survivors  to  claim  the  unpaid  benefits  Is 
to  go  through  the  costly  and  complicated 
process  of  setting  up  formal  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  so  that  there  will  be  a 
legal  representative  to  collect.  In  many 
cases  there  Is  no  other  reason  to  go 
through  formal  administration,  and  the 
lawyers'  fees  Eind  court  costs  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  benefits.  In  such 
cases  the  survivors  are  naturally  resent- 
ful about  not  being  able  to  collect  the 
payments.  Even  where  formal  adminis- 
tration Is  set  up  and  the  unpaid  benefits 
are  paid  to  the  legal  representative,  the 
survivors  resent  the  fact  that  they  must 
go  through  this  nuisance  and  expense  in 
order  to  claim  benefits  which  they  feel 
are  rightfully  theirs. 

There  are  now  over  82.000  cases  where 
a  social  security  beneficiary  has  died 
and  benefits  are  due  him  which  cannot 
be  paid.  The  number  of  such  cases  is 
growing  rapidly — at  a  rate  of  roughly 
2,000  a  week.  This  Is  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem  for  the  survivors,  who 
feel — and  rightly — that  there  should  be 
some  reasonable  way  for  them  to  claim 
the  amounts  due  the  beneficiarj'  when  he 
died. 

As  you  may  recall,  this  present  sit- 
uation came  alx>ut  as  a  result  of  a  1965 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
one  that  few  of  us  realized  would  give 
rise  to  the  really  iniixts&lble  situation 
that  later  has  developed. 

In  1965  it  was  not  well  understood 
how   very   many   cases   there  would  be 


where  payment  could  not  be  made — 
where  there  was  no  eligible  spouse  or 
where  the  underpayment  would  slightly 
exceed  1  month's  benefit,  or  where  no 
legal  representative  had  been  appointed 
and  the  size  of  the  estau?,  including  the 
unpaid  Ijeneflts,  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  Justify  the  costs  of  formal 
administration. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  re- 
lieve the  present  situation  by  specifying 
that  certain  groups  of  survivors  could 
be  paid  without  requiring  Uiat  a  legal 
representative  be  appointed.  Under  this 
proposal,  an  order  of  priority  for  settling 
claims  for  underpayment-s  would  be  set 
forth  in  the  law.  Under  the  proposed 
order,  the  spouse  of  the  deceased  bene- 
ficiary would  have  first  claim  on  the 
benefits  that  were  owing:  if  there  were 
no  spouse  the  children  of  the  deceased 
beneficiary  could  get  the  unpaid  bene- 
fits. If  there  were  neither  .spou.se  nor 
children,  payment  would  be  made  to  the 
legal  representative  of  the  estate,  if  any; 
and  then,  if  there  were  none,  to  those 
relatives  of  the  deceased  beneficiary  who 
would  be  able  to  Inherit  his  intestate 
personal  property  under  applicable  State 
law. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  emlxxlied 
in  this  proposal  will  be  satisfactory  to 
both  Houses.  I  am  advi-st^d  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  this  proposal  will  effectively 
alleviate  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
under  the  present  provision. 

This  amendment  Includes  also  provi- 
sions to  facilitate  the  disposition  of 
underpayments  of  medical  iiLsurance 
benefits  under  the  medicare  program 
after  the  death  of  the  beneficiary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  which  in  my  opinion  would 
have  no  significant  cost. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  analysis  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3918)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  revise  the  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  the  adjustment  of 
underpayments  of  old-age.  .survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  benefits,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  claims  for  un- 
paid medical  Insurance  benefits  in  cases 
where  the  enrollee  dies  witliout  making 
an  assignment  of  his  benefits,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathers  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Finance. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ras  is  as  follows: 

KSTEND  THE  ORDCK  OF  PrIORTT  IN  PRESENT  LAW 

TOR  Settlement  op  Clai.ms  fur  Dnderpat- 

"J^S.    AND    AtTTHORIZE    THE    SFCEETARY    To 

Settle  CXmms  fob  Unpaid  Meeic.il  In-siir- 
ANCE  Benettts 

Dnder  the  1965  amendments  the  provi- 
sion In  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relaUng  to  underpayments  of  cash  benefits 
owing  to  a  person  who  has  died  w.is  modl- 
HM  to  provide  that:  (1)  an  underpayment 
Amounting  to  one  month's  benefit  or  less 
w  to  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse  who  was 
wne  In  the  same  household  with  the  de- 
ceased underpaid  person  at  the  time  of  his 
aeath  or.  if  there  is  no  such  spouse,  to  a  legal 
representative  or   the   deceased    person's   es- 


tate; and  (2)  an  underpayment  greater  than 
one  month's  benefit  can  be  made  only  to  a 
legal   representative   of   the   estate. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  in  cases 
Involving  an  underpayment  amounting  to 
more  than  one  month's  benefit,  and  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  the 
underpayment  can  be  paid  only  to  a  legal 
representative  of  the  deceased  person's  es- 
tate. If  there  is  no  legal  representative  of 
the  estate,  as  Is  often  true,  the  payment  can- 
not be  made.  Aa  of  September  10,  there  were 
nearly  80,000  cases  In  which  claims  for  under- 
payments of  cash  benefits  cannot  be  paid  un- 
der present  law,  and  this  figure  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  2.000  cases  a  week. 

State  laws  govern  the  procedures  for  ap- 
pointing a  legal  representative  of  a  deceased 
person's  estate.  Since  very  few  State  laws, 
even  where  small-estate  statutes  are  in  ef- 
fect, provide  a  simple  means  by  which  a  per- 
son can  be  appointed  to  act  as  the  legal 
representative  of  an  estate,  most  people  re- 
quire the  services  of  an  attorney  to  claim 
the  underpayment.  In  many  such  c.xses  In- 
volving cash  benefits  the  cost  Involved  in 
claiming  the  payment  Is  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  underpayment.  Even  where 
a  legal  representative  Is  appointed  and  the 
underpayment  is  made,  there  Is  likely  to  be 
resentment  at  having  to  go  through  elab- 
orate and  expensive  legal  procedures.  There 
has  been  considerable  adverse  public  reaction 
to  the  provision  now  in  the  law. 

Cases  Involving  unpaid  medical  insurance 
benefits  have  given  rise  to  the  san:!e  kind  of 
problems  as  are  involved  in  underpayments 
of  cash  benefits.  In  many  cafes  a  beneficiary 
dies  without  having  received  the  benefits  due 
him  or  having  assigned  his  benefits  to  the 
persons  who  provided  the  services.  The  law 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  tlie  payment 
of  benefits  under  the  medlca!  insurance  part 
of  the  program  in  these  circumstances.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  such 
underpayments  of  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits, there  should  be  a  specific  indication  In 
the  law  of  how  these  payments  are  to  be 
made. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  problems  In- 
volved, both  with  respect  to  cash  benefits 
and  with  respect  to  unpaid  medical  Insurance 
benefits,  it  is  proposed  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  provide  for  payment  of  the 
claims  for  underpayments  without  having  a 
legal  representative  of  the  e,~tate  appointed. 

A.    CASH    BENEFITS 

Under  this  proposal,  clalm-s  for  underpay- 
ments of  cash  benefits  (regardless  of  the 
amounts)  would  be  settled  according  to  the 
following  order  of  priority,  which  would  be 
specified  In  the  law: 

1  To  the  spouse  of  the  underpaid  deceased 
Individual  If  the  spouse  was  living  in  the 
same  household  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  spouse,  to  a 
spouse  who  was,  for  the  month  in  which  the 
beneficiary  died,  entitled  to  a  monthly  bene- 
fit on  the  basis  of  the  same  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  as  was  the  deceased 
beneficiary; 

2.  To  a  surviving  child; 

3.  To  the  legal  representative  of  the  estate, 
if  any; 

4.  To  those  relatives  of  the  deceased  In- 
dividtial  who  would  be  entitled  to  inherit  his 
Interstate  personal  property  under  appli- 
cable State  law. 

B.    medical  INStTRANCE  BENEFITS 

Under  the  proposal,  underpayments  with 
respect  to  medical  Insurance  benefits  would 
be  settled  In  somewhat  different  m.xnner 
than  would  be  used  for  settlement  of  cash- 
benefit  underpayments,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  benefits  Involved 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  instances  In 
which  medical  Insurance  benefits  are  due  a 
deceased  Individual  will  Involve  cases  where 


the  covered  services  were  i-ot  paid  for  be- 
fore the  Individual  died. 

In  such  cases,  priority  would  be  given  to 
making  sure  that  the  person  who  provided 
the  services  (for  instance,  the  physician)  gets 
paid.  Under  the  proposal,  therefore,  In  cases 
where  the  covered  services  had  not  been  paid 
for  before  the  death  of  the  enrollee,  pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  the  person  (in- 
cluding the  physician)  whom  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  equitably  entitled  to  such 
payments  on  the  basis  of  his  having  pro- 
vided or  paid  for  the  services.  However,  the 
person  who  provided  the  services  would  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  accept  the  reasonable  charge 
as  his  full  charge  for  the  services,  as  in  as- 
signment cases  generally.  Payment  on  the 
basis  of  equitable  entitlement  could  also  be 
made  to  persons  who  paid  for  the  covered 
medical  services  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  in- 
dividual after  his  death. 

2.  In  some  cases  the  covered  services 
would  have  been  paid  for  before  the  death 
of  the  enrollee.  In  such  cases,  pavment 
would  be  made  to  the  legal  representative 
of  the  deceased  Individual's  estate.  If  any; 
If  an  estate  has  not  been  established  within 
90  days  after  the  Individual  died,  payment 
would  be  made  In  the  following  order  of 
priority,  which  would  be  specified  In  the  law: 

a.  To  the .  spouse  of  the  underpaid  de- 
ceased Individual  if  the  spouse  was  living 
in  the  same  household  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  or.  If  there  is  no  such  spouse, 
to  a  spouse  who  was,  for  the  month  in  which 
the  beneficiary  died,  entitled  to  a  monthly 
benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  same  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  as  was  the  deceased 
beneficiary; 

b.  To  the  person  or  persons  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  equitably  entitled 
thereto — that  Is,  to  the  p)erson  or  persona 
who  paid  the  medical  bill  for  which  reim- 
bursement Is  being  made. 

Payment  would  be  made  to  the  spouse 
without  regard  to  the  90-day  waiting  period 
in  cases  where  the  spouse  of  the  deceased 
Individual  who  was  living  in  the  same  house- 
hold with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death 
signed  a  statement  that  no  estate  has  been 
established  and  none  Is  contemplated. 

The  legal  representative  of  the  estate, 
where  one  exists  or  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed, is  given  priority  in  the  proposed  set- 
tlement process  because  of  the  possibility 
that  the  medical  bills  may  have  been  paid 
by  someone  other  than  the  deceased.  The 
legal  representative  could  reimburse  the 
person  who  paid  the  bill  or  otherwise  dis- 
tribute the  funds  as  appropriate.  The  de- 
ceased Individual's  spouse  would  receive  the 
unpaid  amount  If  It  appears  likely  that  no 
legal  representative  will  be  appointed.  The 
provision  for  paying  equitably  entitled  per- 
sons is  included  because  of  the  possibility 
that  persons  other  than  the  deceased  indi- 
vidual or  his  spouse  paid  the  bills  with  the 
expectation  of  repayment  when  the  benefi- 
ciary received  reimbursement. 


RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  TARIFF 
COMMISSION  TO  CONDUCT  A  SEC- 
TION 332  INVESTIGATION  OP 
OLIVES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLA'nvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  315)  directing  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  section  332  in- 
vestigation of  olives  and  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  Senate  by  March  31.  1967. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob-      sistence.  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the     hw^<rir>nir,o-  rvf  n„„  n    *, 


I'^A  va\,  vavi  1    &AA~ 


jiuw     vciy     iiiuii>     ij^xai^s     uieic     wuui" 


^iiiuuxgo  lAj  bue  ociiau;  u>  iviaicil  Jl.  l»0(. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resoiuUon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  our  able  minority  leader  who 
adonis  this  parliamentary  body,  I  shall 
read  some  comments  which  he  had  de- 
sired to  make  with  respect  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoua  con- 
sent that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It,  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  stat«nent 
prepare*.!  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  IJirksenI  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Statxmbnt  bt  Scnatok  DimcsKN 
Tills  la  a  simple  resolution  that  direct* 
tlio  T*.-lfT  Commission,  pursuant  to  Section 
333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  xna*e  an  In- 
ve«t!i;atlon  with  respect  to  the  Importation 
of  olives  Into  the  United  States,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition m  the  United  States  between  olives 
bottled  or  canned  In  the  United  States 
(whether  or  not  grown  In  the  United  States) 
In  containers  suitable  for  retail  sale  and  olives 
bottled  or  canned  outside  the  United  States 
and  imported  Into  the  United  States  in  con- 
tainers suitable  for  retail  sale  The  re«  'u- 
tlon  llrects  the  Commission  to  report  bvck 
the  results  of  the  Investigation  on  or  b«for« 
March  31    1M7. 

Thtj  reason  for  this  resolution  Is  quite 
simple.  At  the  time  the  tariff  rate  was  es- 
tabll.ahed  there  was  no  packing  of  foreign 
olives  abroad  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  and  sale  at  retail.  As  a  result  an  ex- 
tremely low  rate  of  duty,  some  20«  per  gal- 
lon, was  placed  on  bulk  olives.  These  were 
purchased  by  domoitlc  packers  who  In  turn 
packed  them  In  containers  for  sale  at  retail. 
The  situation  has  chan^^  somewhat  In 
the  lAsi  few  months  and  there  has  been  a 
beginning  of  Importation  of  oUves  In  con- 
tainers ready  for  sale  at  retail.  In  the  month 
of  September  alone,  70.714  cases  of  stuffed 
olives  in  i;lass  containers  arrived  In  this 
country,  and  there  is  another  200  tons  in 
transit  This  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  domsetlc  packers  and  as  menti- 
bers  know,  they  have  requested  legislation 
However.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  legislate  In  this  field  without 
the  benefit  of  Information  from  the  Tariff 
Commlaalon.  That  Is  the  sole  reason  for  this 
resolution.  It  does  not  require  any  recom- 
mendations on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 
merely  a  finding  of  fact. 

Thl.s  resolution  could  have  been  In  the 
form  it  a  Finance  Committee  resolution,  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Committee  will 
meet  iifaln  this  year.  Por  this  reason  I  offer 
the  amendment  as  a  Senate  Resolution  and 
ask  unanimous  cozisent  for  Immedlata  con- 
»lderatl-)n. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  the 
resolutiun  would  simply  direct  the 
Tariff  ComniLsalon  to  make  a  study. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
have  no  objection 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion U  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Reaolr^i^d.  That  'a)  the  United  States 
TarllT  Commission  Is  directed,  pursuant   to 


section  333  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  make 
an  Investigation  with  respect  to  the  Impor- 
tation of  olives  Into  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding (but  not  Umlted  to)  the  conditions 
of  competition  In  the  United  States  between 
oUves  bottled  or  canned  In  the  United  States 
( whether  or  not  grown  In  the  United  States ) 
In  containers  suitable  for  retail  sale  and 
olives  bottled  or  canned  outside  the  United 
States  and  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
In  containers  suitable  for  retail  sale. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  may  utilize  all  information  and 
data  previously  obtained  or  compiled  by  It 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  exercising  the 
power  conferred  on  It  by  section  333  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 

|c)  The  Commission  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  made  by  It  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Senate  on  or 
before  March  31,  19«7. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  his  request 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Eastland]  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
3779,  a  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  and  to  prohibit  unwarranted  In- 
vasions of  their  privacy,  at  its  next 
printing. 

The     VICE    PRESIDENT.       Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Porelgii  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  nom- 
inations of  Robert  C.  Neumann,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Afghanistan;  Rutherford 
M.  Poats.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Agency  for  International 
Development;  imd.  Emmett  J.  Rice,  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  Its  receipt  In  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  October  15.  1966.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  3113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  for  maintenance  of 
air  dilution  control  programs  In  addition 
to  present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  Improve  such  programs;  make 
the  use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 


support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  fof 
any  year;  extend  the  duration  of  the  pro. 
grams  authorized  by  the  act;  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  3488.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  Stat«  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washlng^ton  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  establish  sn 
organization  empowered  to  provide  transit 
facilities  In  the  National  Capital  region  and 
for  other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  under 
rule  VIII.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
waive  the  call  of  the  calendar  of  meas- 
ures that  are  not  objected  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Harold  H.  Greene,  of  Maryland,  to  be  chief 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions; 

Richard  R.  Atkinson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, domestic  relations  branch; 

Harry  T.  Alexander,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associated  Judge  of  tbe 
District  ot  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions; 

Justin  L.  Edgerton.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  judge  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
court  of  general  sessions; 

Timothy  C  Murphy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  tb« 
District  of  Columbia  cotu^  of  general  ses- 
sions; and 

William  L.  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commlasion  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 


rhe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  c  )n- 
"rmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered 


slBtence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Adnalnlstratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
7Jb-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  b.v 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  bu.siness. 


U.S.   COMMI'rrEE   ON    HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1685. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iS 
3101)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Comnnitee  on 
Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  ob.se n- 
ance  of  the  year  1968  as  "International 
Human  Rights  Year,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblir 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations,    with    amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "is", 
to  strike  out  "hereby";  in  line  5,  after 
"therein",  to  insert  "after  in  this  Act"; 
In  the  heading  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
■Membership",  to  insert  "of  the  Com- 
mittee"; In  line  8,  after  the  word  "shall", 
to  strike  out  "consist"   and   hisert  "be 
composed":  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  strike  out  "one  from  each   political 
party,";  in  line  12,  after  "House  of  Rep- 
resentatives", to  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  a  comma  and  "one  from  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parties";   in 
line  14,  after  the  word  "Senate  ",  to  Ftrlke 
out  the  comma  and  "one  from  each  po- 
litical party.";  In  line  16,  after  the  word 
"Senate",  to  strike  out  the  semicolon  and 
and"  and  insert   a   comma   and   "one 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political 
parties";    In    Une    18,    after    the    word 
seven",  to  strike  out  "members";  In  the 
same  line,  after  tlie  word  "appointed", 
to  strike  out  "from  private  life":  in  line 
19.  alter  "United  States",  to  strike  out 
tne  period  and  Insert  a  comma  and  "one 
of  whom  he  shall  designate  to  serve  as 
Uairman  of  the  Committee.";   in  line 
'  'nl!^^  the  word  "elect",  to  strike  out 
a  Chairman  arid";  In  line  24,  after  the 
»ord  "manner",  to  strike  out  "as"  and 
insert  "In  which";  In  the  same  line,  after 
^  word  "appointment",   to  .strike  out 
»e  period  and  Insert  "was  made.";  on 
Pa€e3.after  Une  2,  to  strikeout; 

(c)  Members  of  the  Conmiltt^e  each  shall 
"MUtled  to  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
,^P°-  'h  the  actual  performiuice  of  the 
;^^">1  duties  of  the  Committee,  Includ- 
Z!^^*'  t^e.  and  may  receive  travel  ex- 
•^oies,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
CXII 171S— Part  20 


After  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows ; 

COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CO.MMITTKE 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  compensation  m  iiddition 
to  that  received  for  the  service  as  .^uch  offi- 
cers or  employees.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  from  private  life  each  shall 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Committee.  Each  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1916  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  senlce 
employed  Intermittently. 

In  the  heading  in  line  23.  after  the 
word  "Duties",  to  insert  "Of  the  Commit- 
tee";   at   the   beginning   of   hne   24,   to 
change  the  section  niunber  from  "3"  to 
"4":   in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Committee",  to  strike  out  "Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  studies  and"  and 
Insert  "shall";  on  p>age  4,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "In",  to  strike  out  "the  conduct  of 
Its  activities,"  and  Insert  "order  to  carrj' 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "as",  to  Insert  "it";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "may",  to  strike 
out  "be"  and  insert  "deem";  on  page  5, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  in  line 
6.  after  the  word  "to",  to  insert  ■■a.<y^ist"; 
In  line  7,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "fimctlons  of  the  Committee  under" 
and  Insert  "provisions  of";  in  line  9.  after 
the  word  "instrumentality",  to  strike  out 
"is   authorized  to"  and  insert   "shall"; 
in  Une  17.  after  the  word  "in",  to  strike 
out  "the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Committee"  and  insert  "carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act";  at  the  top 
of  page  6,  to  Insert: 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "5"  to  "6";  in 
line   9,   after  the  word  "amended",   to 
strike  out  "79  Stat.  1111,"  and  Insert  "5"; 
in  Une  16,  after  the  word  "procure",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "in  accordance 
with   section   15   of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended    (5 
U.S.C.  55a).  the";  in  Une  18,  after  the 
word  "temporary",  to  strike  out  "or"  and 
insert  "and";  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
•services",  to  strike  out  "of  experts  and 
consultants.     Individuals   so    employed 
shaU  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Committee  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  per  diem.  Including  tra\el 
time,  and,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2  > , 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently."  and  insert  "to 
the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  for  the 
departments  by  section  15  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a) .  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  individuals.";  on  page  7.  at  the 
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beginning  of  line  7,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "6"  to  "7";  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "than",  to  strike  out 
"July"  and  insert  "April";  In  line  18. 
after  the  word  "world",  to  strike  out  "in" 
and  Insert  "during";  on  page  8,  line  3. 
after  the  word  "may",  to  strike  out  "im- 
pose upon  It"  and  insert  "prescribe"; 
after  Une  5,  to  strike  out: 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish'  ttie 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  to  insert: 

ACCEPTANCE    OP   DONATIONS;     ATTrHORIZATION    OF 
APPEOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  and 
personal  services  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  £ire  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $300,000,  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  biU  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

estabushment  or  trNriED  states  committee 

ON    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Section  1.  That,  in  order  to  provide  for 
effective  and  coordinated  preparation  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968,  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  "International  Human  Rights  Year",  there 
Is  established  an  advisory  and  coordinating 
committee,  to  be  known  as  the  "United 
States  Committee  on  Human  Rights"  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  re.'erred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

MEMBERSHIP    DP    THE    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  from  each  of 
the  two  major  political  parties. 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(3)  seven  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(ci  A  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable to  conduct  its  activities. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  Committee  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  the  service  as  such 
officers  or  employees.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  from  private  life  each  shall 
receive  ilM  per  diem  when  actually  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
ComnUtlee.  Each  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expen.^es  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMirTEK 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  shall  formulate 
plans  for  eflectlve  and  coordinated  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  obeervance 
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of  tt:e  ve-tu-  1968  as  IntemaUonal  HuTnitn 
Right*  Y^lj-  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vUloas  ->f  'J\iB  Act  the  Committee  Is  au- 
tbortsed   to- 

(  1  >  conduct  studies,  semlaars.  and  meet- 
In^a  w\'Ji  appropriate  parUea  In  order  to 
provide  for  eflecuve  participation  In  the  ob- 
servance of  Interuatloaal  Hiimftn  Rights 
Yenr  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  leve  s  of 
government    In    the    United    Statee; 

I  2  '  explore  the  role  of  the  United  St.ate* 
Ln  detliung.  expressing,  and  expanding  the 
application  of  human  rights  prtnclpleB  In  the 
Unlteil  Statea  and  thj-oughuut  the  world. 

(  3  1  review  poAl  aJid  present  poUclee  of  the 
United  Stat*e  with  respect  to  the  unlvi-raaj 
application  and  preservation  of  human  n^ts 
pnnclple*    *nd 

4 1  talie  such  other  action  atad  coniluct 
such  other  acuviues  as  It  may  de«n  appro- 
priate to  provide  a  basts  for  the  obssrvancs 
by  the  United  States  oat  IntemaUonal  HumAn 
Rl<h*.s  Year 
coopniATioM   WITH   coMKnTTm   BT   cxicrmv* 

AOKNCIBS 

SBC  5  (»)  The  Committee  Is  authortaed 
to  request  any  department,  agency,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
to  furnish  suggestions  and  information  to 
assist  the  Committee  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each 
such  department,  agency.  Independent  es- 
tabllshrnen:  or  Instrumentality  shall  furnish 
■uch  suifK^stlons  and  inXormaUon  to  the 
Committee  upon  request  ot  the  Cbalrm*n 
or  Vice  Chairman 

(  bi  Upon  request  of  the  Ciialrman  or  Vice 
Ohalnruin  ot  the  Committee,  the  heat*  of 
each  department.  a«;ency,  Uidependent  ea- 
tabllshment,  jt  Instrumentality  In  the  ex«cu- 
tlve  branch  of  the  Government  shall  oUier- 
wlae  coopierate  with  the  Oonxmlttee  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall 
provide  the  Committee  with  such  addiuonal 
assistance  and  services  as  may  be  available. 

I  I  The  .Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

STAT*  or  CfJMUmXt 

Sic.  6.  la)  The  Committee  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  prescribe  his  duties,  and 
flx  his  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  payable  under  the  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (6  USC    1113(b)  ). 

(by  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  flx  the  compensation,  in  acccTd- 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(CI  The  Committee  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  d.8  Is  auth>3rLzed  fur  the  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  EUpenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  use  55a I.  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  (100  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

EZPORT     AND    TKBMINATION    Or    COUMTTTDI 

8«c.  7  The  Conunlttee  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  not  later  than  April  1,  1987.  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  under  this  Act  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations.  Including 
reoommendaUons  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  moBt  effective  and  coordinated  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  >beervance 
of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
RlghtH  Year"  may  be  accomplished  and  In- 
cluding recommendations  as  to  the  means  oy 
which  the  United  States  may  contribute  meet 
effectively  to  the  acceptance,  observam^e 
practlc-e.  and  enforcement  of  the  principles 
of  human  rights  throughout  the  world  dur- 
ing "International  Human  Rights  Tear"  and 
thereafter. 


(b)  Prom  and  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report  to  the  President  under  subsection  (a) , 
the  Committee  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  continue  as  an  Informational 
and  coordinating  clearinghouse  and  center 
of  United  States  participation  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  "International 
Human  Rights  Tear"  and.  to  carry  out  such 
purpose,  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
as   the  President  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  December  31.   1968. 

ACCXPTJLNCX      or      donations;       AUTMOaiSJITION 
OF    APPBOPmiATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
accept  donations  of  money,  property,  and 
personal  services  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  tSOO.OOO.  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlslonA 
of  thU  Act 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa&sed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  1699  and  the  succeeding 
measures  In  sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered 


ANSLEY  WILCOX  Hi   '     F    BITFPALO. 
N.Y.— NATIONAL  Hib'IORIC  SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2600)  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real 
property  known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
House  In  Buffalo,  NY.,  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
4.  after  the  word  "Interior",  to  strike  out 
'shall"  and  Insert  "shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act.";  In 
line  6.  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike 
out  "2"  and  insert  "3  ':  on  page  2.  line  2. 
after  the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out 
"maintain  and  preserve"  and  Insert 
"provide.  In  accordance  with  section  2  of 
this  Act.  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, at  no  expense  to  the  United  States 
of";  after  line  6,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  obligate 
or  expend  any  moneys  herein  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  acquisition  and  restora- 
tion of  the  real  property  described  In  section 
3.  nor  shall  he  establish  such  property  as  a 
national  historic  site  in  Federal  ownership. 
unless  aiul  until  commitments  are  obtained 
for  donations  of  funds  or  services  In  an 
amount  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary Is  sufDclent  to  complete  restoration  of 
ths  property  and  to  operate  and  maintain 
It  few  public  benefit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  beglimlng  the 


first  full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  and  to  what 
extent  donations  of  funds  or  services  will  i,e 
forthcoming  for  the  purposes  of  subsectl.  • 
(a)  of  this  section.  If  at  any  time  follow 
Ing  the  acquisition  of  the  property  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary  finds  that  during  the  next  full  fiscal  ye&r 
donated  funds  or  services  will  not  be  forth- 
coming In  amounts  sufficient  to  satisfac- 
torily carry  on  or  complete  restoration  or  to 
continue  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  property  as  a  national  historic  site  in 
Federal  ownership  he  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
dispose  of  such  property  at  not  less  than 
Its  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  hliu. 
The  proceeds  received  from  such  disposal 
shall  be  credited  to  the  LAnd  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"2"  to  "3";  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "3"  to  "4";  In  line  2.  after  the  word 
"acquisition",  to  Insert  "and  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  the  restoration';  and, 
on  line  4,  after  the  word  "section",  t<) 
strike  out  "2"  and  Insert  "3". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1731).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerp: 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSI 

The  purpose  of  B.H.  2600.  and  a  companion 
measure,  S  1055.  sponsored  by  Senatorj 
jAvrrs  and  Ktnnidt  of  New  Tori,  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  &c- 
qulre  and  to  administer  as  a  national  his- 
toric site  the  house  in  Buffalo,  N.T.,  at  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  his  oath  of  office 
as   President  of   the   United   States. 

NXED 

Theodore  Roosevelt  became  the  26th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  predecessor.  President  WUIlam 
McKlnley.  President  Roosevelt  took  his  oath 
of  office  on  September  14.  1901.  at  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  House  In  Buffalo,  the  subject  of  the 
present  bill.  The  oath  was  administered  by 
Judge  John  R.  Hazel.  The  Ansley  House  Is 
one  of  the  few  places  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C..  where  the  Presidential  oath  of  ofBce 
has  ever  been  administered.  In  view  of  the 
Importance  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  accession  to 
the  Presidency  and  of  other  historical  as- 
sociations of  the  house — as  officers'  qusrters 
of  the  Poinsett  Barracks  during  the  "patriot 
war"  for  Instance — and  in  view  of  it  being 
an  excellent  example  of  the  Greek  revival 
period  of  American  architecture,  the  com- 
mittee believes  It  will  be  a  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system. 
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PRINnNO  OP  CERTAIN  HEARINGS 
OF  THE  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOP- 
OLY SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  109  >  authorizing  the  printing  of 
certain  hearings  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly   Subcommittee   of   the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  109 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
fiepresentatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Sen.itc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  one  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  hearings  held  by  its  Sub- 
commlttee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on 
physician  ownership  In  pharmacies  and  drug 
companies  (Eighty-eighth  Conirress.  second 
sMSlon).  price  discrimination  legislation 
.Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session)  and 
distribution  problems  affecting  small  busi- 
ness (Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session). 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
iik  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  re- 
port (No.  1732),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  1.000 
additional  copies  each  of  3  hearings  held  by 
la  Subconimittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
as  follows : 

Physician  Ownership  in  Pharmacies  and 
Drug  Companies"  (88th  Cong..  2d  sees.) ; 

■Pnce  DlscrlmlnaUon  Legislation"  (89th 
Cong..  1st  sees.) ;  and 

"Distribution  Problems  Affecting  Small 
Business,"  part  1  (89th  Cong  .  1st  sess  i . 

The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  that 
prlnUng  1,000  copies  of  each  of  the  3  vol- 
umes would  cost,  respectively,  $3.08!). 
11.903.01.  and  «2.540.46.  for  a  total  esUmatfd 
cost  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
17.53247. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  (?OPIES 
OP  HEARINGS    BY    THE    SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE   ON    AGING   ON   •DE- 
TECTION   AND    PREVENTION     OP 
CHRONIC       DISEASE       UTILIZING 
MULTIPHASIC    HEALTH    SCREEN- 
ING TECHNIQUES" 
The  concurrent   resolution    (S     Con 
Res.  110)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  by  the  Si^eclal 
Committee  on  Aging  on    ■Detection  and 
Prevention  of  Chrcmlc  Disease  Utilizing 
Multiphasic    Health     Screening     Tech- 
niques" was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  110 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
representative 3  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Oommlt- 
we  on  Aging  four  thousand  additional  copies 
01  hearings  held  September  20,  21.  and  22. 
llZ:,  ■  Wi'^tilngton,  District  of  Columbia, 
"led  Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
"^Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screen- 
ing Techniques." 

Mr-    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

asK  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  me  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

NO.  1733\  explaining  the   purposes  of 

tneconcurrent  resolution 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wfolW^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

autt^',*  Concurrent  Resolution  Iio  would 
daTn^  "*"  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Spe- 
cc^l«T^^^  ""^  A8'»g  °^  4.000  additional 
mmJ  « '^^^^'ngs  of  the  current  session 
'wn,°'*^"°"  "^'^  Prevention  of 
SL    -^T  ^">^«g  MulUphaslc  Health 


The   printing   cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows; 
Printing  cost  estimate 
4,000  additional  copies,  at  $493.65 

per    thousand $1,974  60 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMEINT 
OF  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  WOOD- 
ROW  WILSON  COMMISSION 

The  resolution  (S,  Res.  307)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  final  report  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Commission  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  307 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  "Woodrow  Wilson  Memo- 
rial Commission:  Pinal  Report",  September 
1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1734),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  307  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  final 
repKDrt  to  the  President  and  the  Conprcss  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission.  The  Commission 
was  established  by  Public  Law  87-364.  ap- 
proved October  4,  1961,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  formulating  plans  for  the 
construction  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
an  appropriate  permanent  memorial  to 
former  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  This 
report  Is  the  result  of  the  Commissions 
deliberations,  hearings,  and  research,  and 
includes  a  specific  legislative  proposal  which 
would  Implement  Its  recommendations. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
To     print     as     a    document     (1,500 

copies) $228.  85 


«=«<ninp  Techniques. 


PRINTING  OF  A  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"PROFILE  OF  YOUTH— 1966"  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled  Pro- 
file of  Youth— 1966"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  print  in  two 
parts  entitled  "Profile  of  Youth— 1966",  a 
report  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Claiborni;  Pell  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  there  be  printed  eight 
himdred  additional  copies  cf  puch  document 
for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1735) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  312  would  provide  that 
a  committee  print  In  two  parts  entitled  "Pro- 
file of  Youth— 1966."   a  report   prepared    at 


the  request  of  Senator  Claibobne  Peix  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  Library  of  Congress, 
be  p-lnted  as  a  Senate  doctmient,  and  that 
there  be  printed  800  additional  copies  of  such 
doctunent  for  the  use  of  that  committee. 
The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 

To    print    as    a    document    (1,500 

copies) j5_  165  ^ 

800  additional  copies,  at  $1,448.56 

per  thousand 1,158.8a 


Total     estimated     cost,     S. 

Res     312 6,314.04 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  STUDY  ENTITLED  ASPECTS 
OF  INTELLECTUAL  FERMENT  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  to  author- 
ize the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  study  entitled  "Aspects  of  Intellec- 
tual Ferment  in  the  Soviet  Union"  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  313 

Resolved,  That  the  study  entitled  "Aspects 
of  Intellectual  Ferment  in  the  Soviet  Union", 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  shall  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  fifteen  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, of  which  eight  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarj'  of  the  Senate  and  seven  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
ix)rt  'No.  1736',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  313  would  provide  that 
the  study  enutled  "Aspects  of  Intellectual 
Ferment  In  the  Soviet  Union,"  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  The  resolution  further  would 
authorize  the  printing  of  15,000  addlUonal 
copies  of  such  docim^nt.  of  which  8,000 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  7.000  would  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate   (67  per  Member). 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
To    print    as    a    document     (1,500 

copies)   $425,00 

15,000   additional   copies,   at   (49.12 

per  thousand 736.80 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Res. 

813    1,161,80 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION  BY  THE 
HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH,  Con. 
Res.  1007 1  authorizing  the  printing  of 
a  report  on  international  education  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee was  corusidered  and  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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tae  necessary  funds  for  Its  operation  through 
.Tanuarv  1967.  I 


LAS   VEGAS-LINKED   FUND   AND 
TTTaTTr'Tr   rv->TTnT  a  o 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


uatsiuuuig  oi  cacn  uac&i  year.  o«ginmng  ine     Monopoly    Sut)Committe€    oi    ine   <^u 


8a*«;rnn:^T  ""l^rig  MulUphaslc  Health 
°''*«ilnp  Techniques." 


a  committee  print  In  two  parts  entitled  "Pro- 
file of  Youth — 1966,"   a  report   prepared    at 


Mr.    M.A.N\SFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimou.<5  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  "e- 
port  'No.  1737 >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a^i  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  1007  would 
provide  that  the  document  entitled  "Inter- 
natlonal  Education:  Past.  Present.  Problem* 
oxid  Prospect*,"  a  report  by  the  task  force 
on  Litematlonal  education  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, be  printed  as  a  House  document, 
and  that  7.000  additional  copies  of  such 
document  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House 
Cumxnittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the   Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Frinting  cost  estirnate 

To    print    as    a   document    (1.500 

copies)  _. W, 353  87 

7.000  addlUonai  copies,  at  »911.38 

per  thousand 6.379.66 

Total  estimate  cost,  H.  Con. 

Res.   1007  , 16.  73a.  63 


PRINTING  OP  .ADDITIONAL  HKAR- 
INOS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  BY 
THE  COM\nTTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res  10171  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
additional  hearings  and  other  materials 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Rktord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1738'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exce-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  fallows: 

H>>use  Concurrent  Resolution  1017  would 
authurize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  l.lOO 
addlUonal  copies  of  Its  hearings  entlted 
"Wor'.d  War  on  Hunger."  parts  1.  3,  and  3. 
toother  with  a  committee  print  entlUed 
"World  War  on  Hunger — Staff  Summary  of 
TastUnuny  Presented  by  Public  Witnesses  at 
Hearings  on  World  Food  and  PopulaU>n 
Problems." 

The  prtntlng-oost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 

Back,  to  press.  1.000  copies •3,654.91 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PAMPHLET  EINTITLED,  'OUR 
AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  WHAT 
IS  IT?     HOW  DOES  IT  FUNCTION?" 

The  concurrent  resolution  *H.  Con. 
Res.  1022'  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  ptimphlet  entitled 
"Our  .American  Government  What  Is 
It?  How  Does  It  Function?"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1739'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  ResoluUoc  1022  would 
provide  that  with  the  permission  of  the  copy- 


right owner  of  the  book  "Our  American  Gov- 
errunent — 1001  Questions  on  How  It  Works." 
with  answer  by  Wright  P&tman.  published 
by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc..  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  emenda- 
tions, the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  American 
Government  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It 
Function?";  and  that  there  be  printed 
1.084.000  additional  copies  of  such  document, 
of  which  306.000  copies  would  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  (3,000  per  Member)  and  878.000 
cop  lee  would  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (3,000  per  Member) . 

The  additional  copies  would  be  prorated 
to  Members  of  Ute  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  period  of  60  days,  after 
which  the  unused  balances  would  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  by  the  respective  Senate 
and  House  document  rooms. 

The  prlntlng-coet  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 

To    print    as    a    document    (1,500 

copies) .- •908.88 

1.084.000     addlUonal     copies,     at 

•61.54  per  1.000 66.706.36 


Total  estimated  cost.  H.  Con. 

Res   1022 67,613.74 


MOSES  TALFORD  AND  ALICE  LUCY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Moses  Talford  and  Alice 
Lucy  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 

follows. 

S.   RCB.  314 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Moses  Talford.  brother,  and  AUce  Lucy,  sister 
of  Cora  T.  Lemon,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
Senate  offlce  buildings  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  three  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowaxiciis. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  305)  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
study  encroachments  by  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  upon  the  powers  of 
Congress  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  Uiere  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bUl 
go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  3PECJIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  resolution  (S,  Res.  311)  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S    R«8.  311 

Resolved.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  Imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res. 
393,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed  to  August 
26.  1966,  Is  autborlaed  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  and  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  until  such  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  Biarch  31,  1967,  for  the 


purpose  of  receiving  and  considering  a  bUi 
when  introduced,  and  germane  amendment* 
relating  thereto,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  report  of  the  Joint  Comnutt«« 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  Report 
Numbered  1414,  July  28.  1966.  Such  bUi 
when  Introduced,  and  amendments  shall  b« 
referred  to  the  committee  for  Its  considera- 
tion and  such  committee  is  hereby  author. 
ized  to  report  to  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
any  such  matter  referred  to  It.  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  de«m 
advisable.  Nothing  In  thU  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  com- 
mittee to  report  any  bill  or  amendment 
containing  any  provision  which  has  the  eSect 
of  changing  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices,  or  precedents  of  either 
House,  or  which  has  the  effect  of  changing 
in  any  manner  the  consideration  of  ac? 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House,  unle.v 
such  provision  is  to  carry  out  a  recommend., 
tlon  contained  In  such  report  of  July  28,  1966 
Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  o; 
the  conamittee  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution. 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967,  is 
authorized  ( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures  at 
It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  lor 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date. 

Szc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  which  shall  not  exceed  $16,000, 
through  January  31,  1967.  shall  be  paid  irom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  17401.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcosa, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  311  would  reiterate  the 
authority  of  the  Special  Comnalttee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  to  report  an 
onimbus  legislative  reorganization  bill  no 
later  than  March  31,  1967.  and  would  author- 
ize expenditures  by  the  special  committee 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  ttut^ugh  January  31, 
1967. 

The  Ssjeclal  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  was  established  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  293,  agreed  to  August  26,  I96c 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  considering,  anc 
reporting  to  the  Senate  legislation  de6i?ne<: 
to  Implement  the  reconunendatlons  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  in  its  final  report  (S.  Rept.  1414), 
Issued  July  28,  1966.  On  September  21,  1966. 
Senator  A,  8.  Mikz  Monroney.  chairman  C 
the  special  committee,  reported  such  a  reor- 
ganlzaUon  bill  (8.  3848)  to  the  Senate  for  lU 
consideration. 

Due  to  the  Imposing  backlog  of  other  im- 
portant legislation  requiring  action  by  the 
Senate,  sufficient  time  for  adequate  consid- 
eration of  legislative  reorganization  appears 
not  to  be  available  during  the  remaining 
days  of  this  session.  The  leadership,  how- 
ever, has  expressed  the  hope  that  the  matter 
of  leg^latlve  reform  may  be  considered  early 
In  the  next  Congress.  Senate  Resolution  311 
would    provide    the   special   committee  with 


the  necessary  funds  for  its  operation  through 
January  1967. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2980)  to  lncrea.se  from  $75 
to  $100  per  month  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable  to  widows  of  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthou.'ie  Service  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 
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PERMIT  USE  OF  VESSEL  "JOHN  F. 
DREWS"  IN  THE  COAST^VISE 
TRADE 

The  bill  iH.R.  14517)  to  amend  Private 
Law  86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  ves- 
sel John  F.  Drews  in  the  coastwise  trade 
while  It  Is  still  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
8  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav(>  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1743),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RCmPOSE    or   THK    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14517  la  to  continue 
coastwise  privileges  for  an  Amerlcan-buUt, 
American-owned  vessel  operating  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  ■ 

BACKGROUND  ' 

The  vessel  John  F.  Dreu-s  Is  a  former  Coast 
Guard  tug  that  in  1958  was  transferred  to 
Canadian  registry  by  the  coutrtictcr-owner 
for  the  purpose  of  working  on  the  6t.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Subsequently,  on  the  comple- 
tlOQ  of  the  work,  the  owner,  Merrltt-Chap- 
man  &  Scott  Corp.,  through  Private  Law  86- 
303,  effected  Its  transfer  to  American  registry 
with  coastwise  privileges.  That  law  author- 
ized the  continuance  of  the  coastwlBe  privi- 
leges •'so  long  as  such  vessel  Is  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  continually 
owned  by  Merrltt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corp  of 
New  York." 

The  owner  has  ceased  operations  on  the 
lakes  and  has  transferred  the  vessel  to 
another  American  corporation  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  continue  coastwise 
privileges  for  the  vessel  to  the  new  corpora- 
Uon  or  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  that  might  subsequently  acquire  It. 

The  committee  recommends  enactment. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H-R.  14517  would  entail  no 
expense  to  the  U.S.  Government. 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  MAJORITY 
LEADER,  MIKE  MANSFIELD 
Mr.  MANSFIEIJ).  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reix)rt 
of  the  majority  leader  be  published  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  I 
^  also  that  it  be  published  as  a  docu- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LAS   VEGAS-LINKED   FUND   AND 
JUSTICE  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  yesterdays  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Vegas-Linked  Fund  Pays 
512,000  to  Justice  Douglas." 

In  this  article  it  is  charged  ihat  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Douglas  has  for  the 
past  4  years  been  accepting  a  fee  of 
$12,000  per  year  from  a  Las  Vegas  oper- 
ation. According  to  this  report  this  fee 
has  been  paid  under  the  guise  of  being 
an  "expense  allowance,"  and  apparently 
no  aecounting  was  required. 

Justice  Douglas'  acceptance  of  pay- 
ments totaling  around  $50,000  over  the 
past  4  years  from  this  Las  Vesas  opera- 
tion raises  a  serious  question  as  to  its 
propriety  as  well  as  its  legality.  It  also 
raises  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
he  should  now  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  Court, 

Membership  on  the  Supreme  Court  is 
a  lifetime  appointment.  The  A.s.sociatc 
Justices  receive  a  lifetime  annual  salaiy 
of  $39,500  per  year  which  continues  even 
after  they  retire.  The  lifetime  appoint- 
ment with  this  liberal  pension  was  pro- 
vided in  order  to  insulate  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  from  any  nece.ssity 
of  being  dependent  upon  outside  income 
either  during  or  after  their  appoint- 
ments. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Black  case  wherein  it  is  bein.? 
alleged  that  a  Government  agency  may 
have  monitored  certain  telei^hone  con- 
versations between  Mr.  Black  and  some 
of  the  interests  that  are  associated  with 
the  same  group  that  has  been  paying  this 
$12,000  fee  to  Justice  Douglas 

Chief  Justice  Warren  should  take 
prompt  notice  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
allegations  and  publicly  outline  the 
Court's  policy  by  telling  the  American 
pe6ple  whether  the  acceptance  of  this 
S12.000  fee  from  outside  interests  by  Jus- 
tice Douglas  violates  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety as  governing  the  actions  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  or  is  this  a  standard 
procedure? 

If  the  Court  does  not  condone  tiie  ac- 
ceptance of  such  fees  by  its  members 
then  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  protect 
the  reputation  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Court? 

Unless  the  Court  itself  takes  prompt 
action  to  handle  this  Incident  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  should  initiate  a 
full-scale  investigation  as  to  how  far  this 
practice  may  exist. 

To  condone  the  right  of  any  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  fees  from 
outside  clients  would  be  indefensible. 
and  It  would  raise  grave  question.?  as  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  Court  itself. 

I  am  today  directing  an  Inquh-y  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren  calling  these  alle- 
gations to  his  attention  and  asking  what 
steps  the  Court  will  be  taking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle as  appearing  on  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Vegas-Linked 
F^ind  Pays  Justice  Douglas"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vegas-Linked   Fund   Pats    Justice   Douglas 
(By  Ronald  J,  Ostrow) 

An  unusual  situation  involving  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas  has  come 
to  light  bearing  upon  the  broad  issue  of  a 
judge's  sources  of  Income  and  outside  activ- 
ity. 

The  uncontested  facts  are  these: 

Douglas  receives  $12,000  a  year  from  the 
tax-exempt  Albert  Parvln  Foundation  that 
derives  much  of  Its  Income  from  a  mortgage 
on  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  and  gambling  casino. 

A  principal  asset  of  the  Foundation  is  an 
interest  In  the  first  mortgage  on  the  Hotel 
Flamingo.  Albert  B.  Parvln,  chief  benefactor 
of  the  Foundation,  has  an  Interest  in  three 
other  Liis  Vegas  gambling  casinos. 

Based  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Foundation  sup- 
ports fellowship  programs  for  students  from 
underdeveloped  nations  to  study  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  UCLA  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting International  peace  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  Foundation's  Ixrard  of  directors  in- 
cludes two  of  the  Nation's  best  known  edu- 
cators— Robert  M.  Hutchlns  and  Robert  P. 
Goheen.  Hutchlns,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  now  heads  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Goheen  is  president  of 
Princeton. 

Douglas,  however,  according  to  the  Foun- 
dation's tax  returns,  1b  the  only  official  of 
the  organization  to  receive  regular  compen- 
sation. 

Douglas,  In  an  Interview,  said  the  $12,000 
a  year  Is  assigned  to  him  "largely  as  an  ex- 
pense account"  for  trips  in  connection  with 
Foundation  work.  He  said  drawing  the 
funds,  almost  one-third  of  his  annual  $39,- 
000  salarj'  as  a  Justice,  raises  no  ettilcJU  ques- 
tion In  his  mind. 

Douglas  has  been  with  the  Foundation, 
which  he  serves  as  president,  since  Its  forma- 
tion in  1960.  But  the  allowance  did  not  be- 
gin until  about  1962.  It  was  instituted  over 
Douglas'  strenous  objections,  according  to 
Parvln,  a  Los  Angeles  businessman. 

Douglas  said  that  expenses  he  Incurs  in 
serving  the  Foundation  are  "pretty  close"  to 
the  $12,000.  According  to  Parvln,  the  Foun- 
dation asks  for  no  itemization  of  Douglas' 
expenses  and  the  Justice  submits  none. 

In  addition  to  the  Income  it  derives  from 
the  Flamingo  mortgage,  the  Foundation  has 
another,  less  direct  link  with  Las  Vegas — 
stock  in  Parvin-Etohrmarm  Co..  which  was 
donated   by  Parvln  and  other  Individuals. 

CLrENTS    ON    STRIP 

Parvln  Is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Parvln -Dohrmann,  a  Los  Angeles 
concern  that  specializes  In  furnishing  restau- 
rants and  hotels.  Its  top  clients  Include 
major  hotels  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip. 

Last  July,  the  company,  after  nearly  a  year 
of  Intense  negotiations,  acquired  the  Fremont 
Hotel  and  gambling  casino  In  Las  Vegas. 

Purchase  terms  provided  five-year  employ- 
ment contracts  for  two  officers  of  the  Fre- 
mont, Edward  Levlnson  and  Edward  Torres. 
Their  salaries:  $100,000  a  year  each. 

Levlnson  Invoked  his  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  against  possible  self-incrimination 
In  1964  and  raised  other  objections  in  refus- 
ing to  answer  questions  In  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  Investigating  the  dealings  of 
Bobby  Baker,  former  secretary  to  the  Senate 
Democrats. 

Regardless  of  the  Las  Vegas  connection, 
Douglas'  expense  account  would  appear  to 
raise  an  ethical  question  that  is  not  clearly 
answered  by  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics. 
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Many    observers   regard    the   36    canons    as 
t)eing  far  from  deflnitlve.    The  fourth  c«non. 


funds.     Proposals  for   aa  m&ny  as  34  to   36 
different   projects  Sow  Into  the  Foundation 


said   he   doea   not   know   whether   there  a.-- 
grounds  for  an  Investigation,  but  he  thlnkj 


i^.ere  the  money  Is  defMaslted  or  how  much 
U46  ^xen  collected  or  from  whom. 


China  to  Its  present  frontiers  and  to  guar- 
antee   the    lndep)endence    and    peace    of    all 


that  wUl  permit  a  full  life  for  those  whose 
store    of    hopes    would    otherwise    be 


i/niviur  luai  wiui  mepermiMion  01  me  copy-      an&u  cmm  to  ezut  on  Bbrcb  31.  1M7.  for  the     would   provide   the  special   conumtte*  wiiu 
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M&njr  observera  regard  the  30  canocis  as 
beiug  rax  from  deftnltlve.  The  fourth  cenon. 
for  example,  tnown  as  the  "Caeaej-'a  wife" 
doctxine.  aays  that  "a  Judge's  official  conduct 
should  be  free  from  Impropriety  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety." 

Federal  Judges  are  not  required  to  dtaclose 
their  flnanclaJ  holdings,  outside  Income  or 
activities  under  present  law. 

Under  existing  sUtutee.  they  caanot  prac- 
tice law,  and  they  are  required  to  disqualify 
themselves  from  ruling  on  c&ses  In  which 
they  have  an  Interest.  But  asseaslni;  per- 
sonal Involvement  or  Interest  Is  left  up  to 
the  individual  Judge 

Douglas  cited  the  power  to  disqualify  one- 
self as  a  saieguard  against  conflicts  of  In- 
terest that  may  arise  from  any  Justice's  out- 
side activities.  He  noted  that  no  case  In- 
volving a  company  In  which  the  Piirvln 
Puuiidatlon  has  an  Interest  has  been  bslore 
the  Court 

Competent  authorities  on  the  Nation's 
Judicial  system  privately  expressed  concern 
over  details  of  £>ouglas'  relationship  wlUi  the 
Foundation  None  of  these  authorities,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  speak  for  the  record. 

"While  I  dont  think  this  la  enUrely  prop- 
er," said  one  eminent  student  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  "I  dont  want  to  say  anything  that  will 
detract  from  the  popularity  of  the  Court 
and  give  &,mmunltlon  to  the  "know-nothlnga.' 
The  problem  with  criticizing  Justice  Douglas 
Is  that  he's  attacked  by  the  wrong  people  for 
the  wrong  reasons." 

The  Foundation  was  established  in  19«0  by 
Parviu  with  75  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  he 
realized  from  the  1959  sale  of  the  Hotel  Fla- 
mingo The  Foundation's  share  amounted  to 
between  91.5  million  to  93  million,  he  estl- 
m  I'.ed 

Parvin  put  together  a  group  to  buy  the 
Flamingo  la  1954  when  the  hotel  ran  into 
problems  In  meeting  its  payment*  to  the  fur- 
nishing Arm  that  Parvin  heads  The  group 
sold  the  facilities  In  1959.  but  retains  a  first 
mortgage. 

PiTvln  recounted  how  the  Flamingo  sale 
led  to  establishing  the  Foundation  He  said 
he  found  himself  with  92. 5  million  and  no 
need  for  the  money. 

"I  felt  I  winted  to  do  something  to  pay  a 
vote  of  tbajQka  for  the  good  fortune  I  had." 
he  said. 

On  the  stren^h  of  reading  Douglas'  t>ooks. 
particularly  the  volume  "America  Chal- 
lenged. "  Parvin  wrote  the  Justice  and  told 
him  of  his  desire  to  teach  people  of  emerging 
countries  about  the  American  way  of  life. 

Douglas  responded,  he  and  Parvin  met  to 
discuss  plans  and  select  directors,  and  the 
foundation  was  launched. 

In  addition  to  Douglaa.  Hutchlns.  Ooheen 
and  P&rvin.  the  Foundatlon'a  board  Includes 
Illinois  US  District  Judge  William  J  Camp- 
bell and  Journalist  Harry  Aahmore, 

Douglas  recalled  that  when  he  agreed  to 
head  the  organization  he  knew  its  assets  in- 
cluded the  Flamingo  Investment  He  strewed 
that  the  Flamingo  Is  a  legitimate  enterprlM. 

But  Douglas.  27  years  on  the  High  Court 
and  one-time  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  said  he  thought  the 
Interest  In  the  Flamingo  "was  owned  for  a 
brief  period,  but  dlspoeed  of  by  the  (Founda- 
tion's) Onance  committee,"  which  he  does  not 
serve  on 

Known  as  Parvin  Fellows,  the  Foundation 
reclpli»nts — 12  to  16  each  year — attend  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  at  Princeton  M>xt  come 
from  Africa,  the  Middle  Bast  and  Asia.  Doug- 
las said  The  Foundation  sponsors  a  similar 
pTO«rram  at  UCLA  for  Latin  Americans. 

The  two  universities  select  the  fellowship 
recipients  Douglas  travels  to  the  campuses 
to  advise  the  fellows,  to  bring  them  to  Wash- 
In^^n  and  to  make  appointments  for  tbem 
with  Oovernment  officials. 

lu  addition  to  this  work.  Douglaa  also 
serves  -is  "a  sort  of  clearing  house"  for  the 
Foundation  board  In  asMasIng  requests  for 


rands.  ProposiUs  for  as  many  as  24  to  38 
dlHerent  projects  flow  Into  the  Foundation 
each  week. 

As  Parvin  recalls.  It  was  after  Douglas  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  South  America  on 
FoundaUon  business  that  the  •13.000  first 
was  provided 

The  Foundation's  board  was  meeting  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Hutchlns  suggested  pro- 
viding the  funds,  Parvin  aald.  Despite 
Douglas'  objections,  the  board  voted  the 
money. 

The  concern  of  legal  observers  stems  In 
part  from  clashes  between  Federal  law  au- 
thorities and  some  Las  Vegas  gambling  fig- 
ures, such  as  Levlnson.  who  now  is  employed 
by  Parvln-Dohrmann 

Levlnson.  who  had  business  dealings  with 
Bobby  Baker,  has  a  suit  for  damages  pend- 
ing against  the  FBI  In  a  Nevada  court,  charg- 
ing that  the  FBI's  bugging  of  bis  office  In- 
vaded his  privacy. 

The  bugging  Issue  already  Is  before  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  appeal  of  Fred  B. 
Black  Jr..  a  Baker  associate  who  has  been 
convicted  of  Income  tax  evasion.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  admitted  the  FBI 
bugged  Black's  hotel  suite. 

In  Black  s  petition  to  the  Court  he  main- 
tains that  he  telephoned  his  lawyer  from 
vairlous  sites  In  Las  Vegas.  Including  the 
Fremont  Hotel.  He  ailegee  that  FBI  agents 
may  have  monitored  some  of  these  conversa- 
tions. 

Justices  Abe  Fortaa  and  Byron  White  have 
disqualified  themselves  In  the  case,  Fortas 
because  he  was  Baker's  lawyer.  White  because 
he  was  a  government  prosecutor. 


DONOR    BLACKJACKINO    CHARGED 
ON  LBJ  RANCH  PARK  FUND 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  October  16,  entitled  "Donor 
Blackiacking  Charged  on  LBJ  Ranch 
Park  Fund  ■■ 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  examine  these  allegations 
to  determine  whetlier  these  high-pow- 
ered solicitations  involve  companies 
doing  business  with  a  Federal  agency — 
and  whether  or  not  any  Federal  law  ha.s 
been  violated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows  1 

DONOa  BLACKJACKINO  CHASCKO  ON  LBJ  RaNCM 

Pakk  Fund 
(By  Bo  Byers) 

AotrriN — The  chairman  of  the  Texas  Sen- 
ate general  investigating  committee  charged 
in  a  statement  yesterday  that  people  and 
companies  have  been  "blackjacked"  to  con- 
tribute to  ttie  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  State  Park 
fund 

Sen.  Jim  Bates  of  Edlnburg  aimed 
the  accusation  at  the  three-man  State  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Commission.  The  commission 
set  up  the  private  fund  May  31.  1966,  as  a 
means  of  collecting  money  to  purchase  the 
desired  acreage  near  the  LBJ  ranch. 

Bates  said  the  commission  has  refused  the 
Senate  committee's  request  to  divulge  how 
much  money  has  been  collected  or  who  the 
contributors  are. 

He  emphasized  that  he  spoke  only  as  an 
Individual  senator,  saying  he  did  not  do  ao 
as  chairman  of  the  investigating  committee. 

No  other  members  of  the  five-man  com- 
mittee Joined  In  the  statement  Asked  for 
comment,  one  said  Bates  acted  without  his 
knowledge  and  said  he  aeea  no  reason  for  an 
Investigation.  A  second  said  he  dldnt 
know  enough  about  It  to  comment.    A  third 


said  he  does  not  know  whether  there  art 
grounds  for  an  Investigation,  but  he  thloii 
Bates  and  the  press  are  entitled  to  the  in. 
formation  they  want  from  the  commiasion 
about  the  fund. 

Bates  said  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
Weldon  Watson  resigned  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission  in 
June  partly  because  he  objected  to  the  com- 
mission's fund-raising  methods. 

Watson's  resignation  became  public  infor- 
mation by  chance  two  days  after  a  seem 
meeting  of  the  commission.  Infonnrt 
sources  said  he  was  forced  out. 

Bates,  43.  Is  a  former  district  attorney 
He  has  been  a  senator  since  1962  and  wm  s 
state  representative  four  years. 

He  said  he  has  Importuned  Gov,  John  (3on. 
nally  to  request  the  Information  from  the 
commission  but  this  has  brought  no  resuiti 

Bates  said  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  prevent  a  full  Investigation. 

He  charged  commission  Chairman  Will  s 
Odom  of  Austin  with  "bad  faith"  and  said 
the  commission's  refusal  to  divulge  Informa- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  Is  "blatantlr 
contemptible"  toward  the  entire  Senate. 

Bates  called  for  refund  of  all  money  In 
the  LBJ  park  fund  to  the  contributors  and 
resignation  of  all  three  commissioners. 

None  of  the  three  commission  members— 
Odom.  A  W  Moursund  of  Johnson  City, 
or  J.  M.  Delllnger  of  Corpus  Chrlstl— wu 
available  for  Immediate  comment  All  wer« 
appointed  by  Connally  under  1963  parks  and 
wildlife  merger  legislation,  Moursund  ij 
trustee  for  the  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  Interest*. 

Connally  said  he  did  not  wish  to  comment 
at  this  time.  His  office  said  he  wanted  tlm« 
to  study  Bates'  statement 

Bates  said  he  wrote  to  the  acting  deputy 
director  of  the  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commlj- 
slon  July  14  and  obtained  certified  copies 
of  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  commlssloa 
dealing  with  establishment  of  the  part 
Those  actions  date  back  to  Nov.  17.  1964. 

He  said  he  made  the  request  because  he 
had  received  "numerous  requests  and  com- 
plaints." 

"The  nature  of  the  complaint,'?  alleged  to 
me  were,  briefly,  that  the  commission  was 
using  the  name  and  prestige  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  "blackjack  "  contribu- 
tions by  various  Individuals,  firms  and  cor- 
porations who  were,  and  are,  directly  under 
and  controlled  by  the  rules,  regulations  and 
supervision  of  the  Parks  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission." 

Bates  said  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
a  t25.000  contribution  was  secured  from  the 
person  after  one  commission  member  asked 
for  "twenty-five"  and  a  second  commission 
member  told  the  man,  "hell,  we're  talilnj 
about   »25.0OO." 

Bates  said  the  "absolute  refusal  of  the 
commission  to  provide  either  the  governor 
of  this  state  or  this  committee  the  informa- 
tion requested  constitutes  an  admission  that 
at  least  some  pressures  were  used  of  either 
an  unethical  or  immoral  nature  to  secure 
contributions  to  the  Lyndon  B  Johnson  state 
park  fund." 

Controversy  has  surrounded  the  effort  to 
create  the  park  from  Its  Inception. 

The  commission  voted  to  establish  th« 
park  after  It  learned  promoters  were  plan- 
ning to  buy  the  acreage  across  from  the  LBJ 
ranch   for   a   tourist  attraction. 

The  OlUesple  County  Commissioners  Court. 
In  the  face  of  stiff  local  opposition,  flnallJ 
agreed  to  condemn  345  acres  that  landowners 
wouldn't  agree  to  sell  to  the  state. 

The  fund  about  which  Bates  U  compliUi- 
Ing  was  set  up  by  the  three  Parks  and  Wild- 
life Commission  members  as  a  private  char- 
itable fund  to  receive  contributions  as  no 
state  appropriation  had  been  available  M 
buy    the    land. 

The  three  men  named  themselves  admin- 
iJtrators.    They  have  refused  to  ans^ver  abou. 


where  the  money  Is  deposited  or  how  much 
bas  been  collected  or  from  whom. 


A  UNITED  .«^TATES-SOVIET 
ALLIANCE? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,'  yester- 
day. In  the  Washington  Post,  the  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  columnist  Mr. 
Boscoe  Dninunond  wrote,  in  a  provoca- 
tive and  perceptive  way,  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Soviet  Union  movintj  toward 
g  peacekeeping  alliance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  He 
raises  a  question  on  why  that  is  a 
rational  possibility,  and  he  answers  by 
saying  that  it  is  because  an  expan,sionist 
Eed  China  is  a  peril  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  and  only  by  acting 
together,  can  that  peril  be  securely 
countered. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
expansionist  China,  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons,  represents  an  enormous  haz- 
ard to  the  entire  human  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond   be  printed   in   tlie   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  United    States-Soviet    Alliance? 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  cordial, 
responsive,  lefs-move-ahead  talk  between 
President  Johnson  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko  Is  the  most  Important 
ilngle  event  In  behalf  of  a  better  peace  since 
World  War  11. 

This  Is  not  because  of  the  Immediate  effect 
of  clearing  the  path  to  a  world-wide  treaty 
to  prevent  the  perilous  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  Is  breath-taklngly  welcome. 

But  the  potential  of  this  new  cUinate  of 
Soviet-American  relations  Is  tremendous. 
It  Is  now  probable  that  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning stage  of  forming  a  United  States-Soviet 
alliance  to  keep  the  peace  In  the  most  com- 
bustible areas  of  the  world. 

Obviously,  this  Is  reading  a  good  deal  into 
the  Johnson-Gromyko.  Rusk-Gromyko  talks. 
But  they  portend  far  more  than  any  of  the 
participants  can  say  at  the  moment. 

What,  then.  Is  the  shape  of  events  which 
provides  the  Impetus  to  move  toward  a 
mutual  security  alliance? 

1.  Red  China  Is  In  turmoil  and  trouble. 
Its  leaders  are  divided  and  quarreling.  A 
massive  purge  Is  still  raging  and  Mao  Tse- 
tungmay  soon  be  replaced. 

2.  Russia  sees  repeated  Chinese  eccroach- 
ments  against  the  Soviet  eastern  borders  af- 
fecting territory  to  which  Peking  c!ain\s 
title.  Moscow  rightly  asks  itself:  .4re  Chi- 
nese forces  getting  ready  to  move  into  the 
disputed  territory? 

S.  By  now.  Red  China  has  virtually  iso- 
lited  Itself  from  the  Communist  world  and 
the  violence  and  recklessness  of  the  Red 
Guards  have  alienated  the  support  of  even 
the  Asian  Communist  Parties.  The  North 
Korean  and  Japanese  Communists  tise  now 
pro-Soviet.  The  Indonesian  Communists 
*re  decimated.  Hanoi  needs  Soviet  protec- 
tion more  than  It  needs  Chinese  help. 

4.  Since  Moscow  has  won  the  sympathy 
&nd  understanding  of  nearly  the  entire 
Communist  world  over  the  Slno-Sovlet  split, 
the  Soviets  are  now  In  a  position  to  Uike  a 
bold  and  unconventional  step  to  protect 
themselves  from  an  expansionist,  agKresslve, 
»au-Sovlet  Red  China. 

And  what  would  that  bold  step  be' 

It  could  well  be  a  United  States-Soviet 
mutual    security    alliance    to    contain    Red 


China  to  Its  present  frontiers  and  to  guar- 
antee the  Independence  and  peace  of  all 
Southeast  Asia. 

Since,  with  mounting  vituperation,  Peking 
has  been  accusing  Moscow  of  coming  into 
"an  unholy  alliance"  with  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets  can  well  conclude  that  they 
might  as  well  have  the  advantage — and  not 
Just  the  epithets — of  such  an  alli.-.nce. 

Such  an  alliance  alone  could  really  secure 
the  peace  and  neutrality  of  Southeast  Asia. 
It  would,  of  course,  require  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war.  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Independence  of  both  North  and  South 
■Vietnam  could  be  guaranteed. 

Why  Is  a  United  States-Soviet  Asian  secu- 
rity alliance  a  rational  potential?  Because 
an  expansionist  Red  China  is  a  peril  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  and  only  by 
acting  together  can  that  peril  be  securely 
countered. 


COSTING  HUMAN  LIFE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  wonders  in  the  new  world.  Our 
Nation  has  discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
atom  and  has  embarked  on  the  conquest 
of  space.  It  has  achieved  a  rat^  of  na- 
tional income  higher  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  great 
driving  force  In  this  growth  has  been  our 
national  marketplace  where  goods  pro- 
duced by  man's  ingenuity  are  exchanged 
in  a  system  of  free  bargaining  to  meet 
his  needs  and  his  desires. 

The  early  economists  claimed  that 
supply  creates  its  own  demand.  In  the 
years  of  the  great  depression  our  Nation 
learned  that  it  was  possible  to  o'.crpro- 
duce,  indeed,  Industrial  capacity  might 
be  left  unused  for  years.  Happily  we 
have  passed  beyond  that  era. 

Continued  inflation  telis  us  that  to- 
day we  are  in  an  age  of  e.xcess  demand. 
Many  of  the  goals  of  our  Nation  have  no 
price  tag.  Our  efforts  to  achieve  these 
objectives  are  not  subject  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  believe  in  peace  )\-ith  justice  for  all 
men.  We  believe  in  national  security 
and  freedom;  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing under  our  unique  competitive  system 
of  free  enterprise  for  all  our  citizens. 
We  seek  a  better  education  for  all  of  our 
children  and  for  the  children  of  all  the 
earth.  There  are  many  other  such  it-ems, 
including  our  foreign  aid  program  which 
expresses  our  hopes  that  other  free  na- 
tions may  share  in  this  bounty  through 
their  own  productive  efforts.  We  are  on 
the  brink  of  an  age  of  demands  no  longer 
based  solely  on  the  psychology  of  the 
marketplace — and  this  fact  casts  a  long 
shadow  over  our  entire  economic  system. 

We  build  missile  and  military  equip- 
ment because  in  these  dangerous  times 
we  are  assured  we  cannot  afford  not  t-o 
have  them.  As  technology  expands  we 
believe  we  cannot  afford  not  to  go  into 
space.  We  are  on  the  threshold,  I  be- 
lieve, of  a  similar  economy  for  our  Na- 
tion's health.  What  value  can  we  place 
on  human  lives?  My  distingui-shed  col- 
lea,gues  from  the  State  of  Washington 
liave  introduced  legislation  to  expand  the 
benefits  of  the  discovery  of  the  artificial 
kidney.  The  cost  of  treatment  by  thi.'= 
process  is  estimated  at  $7,000  to  $10,000 
per  annum;  quite  beyond  the  purse  of 
most  of  our  citizens.  I  understand  that 
there  may  soon  be  other  such  discoveries 


that  will  permit  a  full  life  for  those  whose 
store  of  hopes  would  otherwi.se  be 
exhausted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  .suggest  that  the 
political  and  economic  implications  of 
these  dlscoverie.':;  require  serious  deliber- 
ation in  this  Chamber.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  over  the  implications  of 
changing  technology  on  our  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  economy.  How  can 
these  costly  benefits  be  shared  by  our 
citizens  without  succumbing  to  a  system 
of  total  domination  of  our  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  by  government? 
If  we  cannot  afford  not  to  consider  the 
health  of  our  people,  we  caruiot  afford 
not  to  consider  the  health  of  our  body 
politic.  I  will  not  succumb  to  the 
sophistry  that  the  well-being  of  one  is 
incompatible  with  the  well-being  of  the 
other. 

My  friend,  the  dislrngulshed  Nobel 
Prize  laureate.  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg  of 
Stanford  University,  has  written  an 
eloquent  statement  of  this  problem 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Costing  Hitman  Life — A  Dilemma  or 

Medical  Progress 

(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 

This  year's  news  Is  and  will  continue  to 
be  full  of  the  trial  runs  of  new  medical 
machines  which  are  a  turning  point  In  the 
Joining  of  medicine  and  technology.  For 
several  years,  the  artificial  kidney  has  been 
a  technical  success,  but  a  soul-ache  for  being 
out  of  reach  of  many  whose  lives  might  be 
sustained  by  this  scarce  and  costly  mechani- 
cal substitute. 

The  artificial  heart  Is  now  moving  inevi- 
tably to  a  level  of  practical  utUlty.  No 
matter  how  discouraging  the  early  trials  of 
recent  weeks,  we  must  think  of  the  policies 
needed  to  cope  with  the  eventual  success  of 
this  machine. 

At  first  thought,  such  an  advance  appears 
to  be  an  unmitigated  blessing,  but  power 
does  not  come  to  man  without  matching 
responsibilities,  and  this  applies  especially 
to  a  power  for  life  and  death.  As  Is  often 
the  case,  the  worst  perplexity  comes  from  a 
technological  Imbalance.  At  this  point  It 
appears  likely  that  machinery  that  could 
save  the  lives  of  at  least  100,000  Americans 
a  year  could  be  p)erfected  by  1970.  But  we 
wUl  then  face  several  cruel  dilemmas,  during 
the  "heart  gap."  The  first  machines,  by  the 
mere  postponement  of  a  personal  doom,  will 
be  miraculous  blessings.  But  It  Is  certain 
•that  within  our  present  framework  of  politi- 
cal decision,  confusion  about  automation, 
and  technical  organization,  the  machines 
and  the  clinical  skills  needed  to  apply  them 
will  be  pathetically  scarce  for  several  years 
thereafter.  How  to  choose  the  few  percent 
that  should  receive  the  benefit  may  not  be 
the  worst  dilemma.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  early  versions  of  the  heart  might 
prolong  life,  but  will  leave  alive  many  cardiac 
cripples.  Irrevocably  tied  to  their  machines. 
The  worst  stage  of  the  gap  will  be  the  period 
when  on  a  large  scale  the  machine  saves  life, 
not  livelihood — a  "plastic  heart",  rather  like 
an  Iron  lung,  being  the  fount  from  which 
the  patient  cannot  long  depart.  Such  a  gap 
could  well  last  10  or  more  years,  say  from 
1970  to  1980.  at  an  economic  cost  of  the  order 
of  $100  billion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  plastic  hearts 
not  be  used  until  they  give  livelihood  as 
well  as  life.    The  suggestion  flies  In  the  face 
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of  humaii  a*cure  as  well  ai  me<llc&l  ethics, 
especially  where  there  Is  substantial  hope 
of  future  improvement  that  will  alleviate  the 
burden  If  the  patient  can  only  be  sustained 
a  few  years  longer 

This  problem  and  Its  pOMtble  remedies — 
eg*  more  explicit  push  for  industrial 
technological  support — are  part  of  many 
larger  Issues  of  human  and  social  responsi- 
bility Reason  and  compassion  Join  in  mo- 
bilizing every  useful  economic  resource  that 
can  forfend  death.  On  this  argument,  medi- 
cal machines — substitutes  for  falling  human 
orgaiia — will  become  our  predominant  Indus- 
try Medicine  Indeed  does  take  a  growing 
part  of  our  gross  national  product  What 
Is  new  here  Ls  the  availability  of  Increasingly 
expensive  opportunities  Just  because  sophis- 
ticated technology  Is  brought  to  bear  on 
medlcaJ  problems  Our  arms  budget  Is  so 
high  for  quite  comparable  reasons — we  feel 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  Invest  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  for  an  advanced  alrcreift 
or  missile,  but  onJy  because  that  costly  tecn- 
nology  has  made  it  available.  The  human 
issues — like  the  shift  in  age  composlt'on 
and  iia  Impact  on  family  life  are  no  less  per- 
plexing, nor  are  the  Implications  for  world 
order  of  ever  more  poignant  demonstrations 
of  the  use  of  wealth.  The  public  arousal  and 
private  coneclence  that  are  the  root  energy 
of  democracy  must  start  somewhere. 

Should  we  not  have  begun  yesterday  to 
start  thinking  of  human  biology  as  one  of 
the   :ii.Un  sectnro     ■?   ro'llfi'^al   responsibility? 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HU- 
BERT H   HUMPHREY  ON  THE  ROLE 
OF   TFIE    UNIVERSITIES   IN   HELP- 
ING TO  BUILD  A  BETTER  WORLD 
Mr     CLARK.     Mr     President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brilliant  spec-.>h 
made  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hvtt- 
PHREY  at  a  convocation  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity In  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  June  18. 
1966.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belnif  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  LO  be  printed  In  the  RECoao. 
as  follows: 

AODKZSS   BT  HONORABLX  HtrsKST  H.  HtnCPRKCT, 

Vicx   Presidcnt  or  thx   Unito   States  at 

TxMPLE     UNtvxKsrrT,     Phiiju>xu>ria.     Pa., 

Junk   18.  196« 

Two  years  ago  this  nation  launched  a  new 
kind   of   war — the   war   against   poverty 
not  only  poverty  of  the  purse,  which  is  biid 
enou<?h.   but  poverty  of  the  spirit,   which  Is 
worse 

In  one  way  or  another,  we  Americans  ha  .-e 
b«en  fighting  poverty  throughout  our  history 
Indeed.  It  has  always  been  the  American 
dream  to  create  a  society  In  which  each  cltl- 
Een  would  have  unfettered  opportunity  to  lift 
himself  and  his  fanUly  to  sonaethlng  better. 

Yet  It  was  not  until  this  century  that 
government  played  a  real  part  Ln  the  strug- 
gle. Those  who  In  the  past  held  Industrial 
and  political  power  long  rejected  any  go»*rn- 
ment  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

Their  attitude  was  not  unlike  that  which 
Anatole  France  had  flayed  In  Europe  with 
bitter  Irony: 

"Tlie  Uw.  In  Its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
the  rlco  as  well  aa  tb«  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges  to  beg  In  the  streets,  and  to  steal 
bread  " 

The  tide  began  to  turn  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  came 
In  strung  with  F*rankUn  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
the  social  and  economic  advances  of  the  New 
Deal 

It  Is  on  these  beginnings  that  we  are  build- 
ing tt>diy 

THE   POOa   NOW   V1BIBUC 

"The  poor  of  the  earth,"  says  the  Book  of 
Job,    hide  themselves  together." 


And,  here  !n  America,  they  were  so  well 
hidden  In  urban  and  rural  slums  that  It  was 
all  too  easy,  even  for  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  not  to  see  them — although  they  make 
up  almost  one-Qfth  of  our  populaUon. 

They  were  not  only  Invisible,  they  were 
Largely  inaudible.  Except  In  the  civil  rights 
movement,  they  had  no  voice. 

Now  they  are  standing  up  and  speaking 
for  themselves.  Sometimes  their  words  may 
sound  harsh  and  angry.  But  that  Is  infinitely 
better  than  bitter  and  frustrated  silence. 

Yes.  we  can  see  and  hear  the  poor  now- 
adays. 

They  are  very  much  on  our  minds  and 
consciences — and  this  Is  all  to  the  good.  It's 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  this  great  and  rich 
nation  to  remember  the  needy  and  the  dis- 
advantaged  among   Its   people. 

In  America's  cities,  poverty  takes  a  form 
we  know  all  too  well.    I  call  It  slumlam. 

Slumlam  Is  more  than  old  and  rundown 
buUdlnga. 

Slumtsm  Is  ungathered  garbage  and  Inade- 
quate sanitary  facilities. 

Slumlsm  Is  second-rate  schooling  for  chil- 
dren who  urgently  need  the  best  that  we 
can  give  them. 

Slumlsm  is  danger  on  the  stair  and  vio- 
lence In  the  street. 

Slumlam  Is  the  bitter  feeling  that  nobody 
cares. 

Slumlsm  Is  the  voice  of  a  Negro  mother 
telling  why  her  sons  went  wrong: 

"I  wonder,  do  people  who  never  have  to 
worry  about  work  know  what  happens  to  you 
when  you  keep  knocking  your  head  on  a 
stone  wall  and  there's  still  no  work?  .  .  .  I'll 
tell  you  what  happens,  you  Just  fold  up  and 
die.  That's  what  drugs  and  Uquor  mean. 
They  mean  you've  died.  They  mean  you've 
hung  up  on  the  world,  because  you  Just  keep 
calling  and  there  Just  ain't  no  answer  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line." 

THS  CAIX   WS   MUST   ANSWXX 

This  Is  the  call  we  Americans  must  an- 
swer— with  human  kindness,  with  under- 
standing, and.  above  all,  we  must  answer  It 
now. 

We  have  ample  reason  today  to  heed 
Aristotle's  grim  warning  that  poverty  Is  the 
parent  of  revolution  and  crime. 

No  people  should  know  this  better  than 
we,  for  violence  and  crime  are  dally  realities 
In  our  cities,  and  revolution  racks  the  pov- 
erty-stricken two-thirds  of  the  world. 

TTie  reason  for  crime  and  violence  in  our 
cities  Is  all  too  clear— the  degradation  and 
rank  Injustice  that  pervade  our  urban  ghet- 
toes  And  things  may  get  worse,  not  better, 
unless  we  win  our  war  against  poverty 

Poverty  takes  many  forms  and  arises  from 
many  causes — and  we  are  learning  that  no 
■Ingle  answer  will  suffice 

We  are  seeking  the  answers  for  every  age 
of  poverty — from  our  pre-school  youngsters 
to  our  senior  citizens  We  are  seeking  an- 
swers for  every  place  of  poverty,  from  the 
city  slums  to  depressed  rural  areas  like  Ap- 
palachla.  Poverty  is  the  only  common  de- 
nominator that  binds  these  people  together 
In  sorrow,  in  resentment,  and  in  rebellion 
against  their  lot. 

ClTlI  rights  legislation  Is  an  essential  part 
of  the  war  on  poverty 

So  Is  aid  to  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  focused  particularly — as  It  is — on  the 
children  of  the  poor  So  U  aid  to  depressed 
areas.    So  is  Medicare. 

So  are  the  new  undertakings  generally 
called  the  Poverty  Program — community  ac- 
tion Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  others. 

We  are  moving  into  new  ground,  and  there 
are  no  blazed  trails  for  us  to  follow. 

Some  of  the  approaches  we  try  may  not 
work  out.  and  you  may  read  about  them  In 
blaring  headlines.  This  is  bound  to  hapfwn. 
Doctors  have  tried  for  years  to  find  a  cure 
for   cancer,   and   we  are   not   dismayed   that 


they  haven't;  we  simply  ask  them  to  try  and 
try  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  things  »e 
try  may  work  out  far  better  than  we  ex- 
pected. 

We  must  change  or  discard  those  prograot 
which  are  not  making  headway,  and  we  must 
expand  those  that  are. 

There  can  be  no  dogma  or  doctrine  about 
this.  We  must  find  out  from  experience  what 
works. 

rOl7B    WATS   rORWABO 

We  have  already  made  a  significant  Impact 
on  poverty. 

For  example.  Department  of  Labor  flgurei 
show  that  the  Great  Society  programs,  in 
their  totality,  accounted  for  half  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  unemployment  In  IMJ. 

And  we  have  also.  I  think,  begun  to  Iden- 
tify the  major  directions  in  which  we  must 
move  forward.  I  would  stress  four  in  par- 
ticular— education.  Income  maintenance,  Job 
development,  and  the  enhancement  of  hu- 
man dignity. 

The  more  we  examine  the  facts  and  figures. 
the  more  we  confirm  what  Americans  seem 
always  Instinctively  to  have  known— that 
education  Is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
our  soundest  and  most  productive  Invest- 
ment as  a  nation. 

And  this  is  as  true  of  the  war  on  poverty 
as  of  every  aspect  of  our  life. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  gain  we  have  scored  so 
far  against  poverty  has  been  In  keeping  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  Americana  in 
high  school  and  college,  so  that  they  can 
meet  the  stricter  standards  for  employment 
in  this  technological  age. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  ne«<l 
to  do  more  to  assure  an  adequate  Income  to 
those  who  are  too  old  or  too  handicapped  to 
work. 

Just  this  month,  the  President  reiterated 
his  commitment  to  "the  basic  right  of  every 
older  American  to  a  decent  Income." 

We  should  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
these  deserving  people  not  only  recel?« 
enough  to  live  on.  but  share  in  the  continu- 
ing rise  of  our  standard  of  living. 

We  must  do  more.  too.  about  Jobs  for  the 
poor. 

NO    WASTED    AMKHICANS 

We  must  regard  the  untrained  and  un- 
employed not  as  drags  on  our  society,  but  as 
unused  national  resources. 

Our  nation  needs  and  wants  the  services 
these  "wasted  Americans"  can  provide. 

Today  there  are  at  least  five  mllUon  Jobs 
waiting  to  be  developed  and  filled  In  the  ex- 
panding field  of  human  services — health, 
education,  welfare,  and  recreation. 

That  Is  why  our  government  programs  are 
training  people  for  them.  In  doing  this,  we 
do  three  Important  things  at  once:  provide 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed:  provide  essential 
services  for  all  Americans:  and  provide  the 
professionals  In  these  fields  the  non-profes- 
sional support  they  need. 

There  Is  opportunity,  too,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  In  the  poverty  program  It- 
self— and  g^eat  advantage,  as  well.  No  one 
can  understand  poverty  so  well,  or  bring  to 
people  who  suffer  from  Its  Intimate  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  as  those  who  hare 
known  It  at  first  hand. 

TOWARD  HEAL   HT^MAN   DlCNrTT 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  Intangible,  but 
most  Important,  direction  in  which  we  need 
to  move — the  enhancement  of  human 
dignity. 

That  is  why  community  action  programs 
are  so  Important  a  part  of  the  war  on  pot- 
erty  That  Is  why  the  participation  of  the 
poor  In  the  development  and  management 
of  these  programs  Is  absolutely  vital.  For 
the  essence  of  human  dignity  is  the  right  of 
people  to  have  a  say  In  determining  their 
own  future  That's  what  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  Is  about,  and  that's  wh»' 
the  Constitution  stands  for. 


We  need  to  use  a  new  kind  of  gr.uiuniir  In 
speaking  and  writing  about  poverty— a 
grammar  in  which  the  poor  are  the  subjects, 
the  people  who  act.  rather  than  the  objects, 
the  people  who  are  acted  upon. 

We  need  to  Involve  the  poor  actively  be- 
cause we  need  to  learn  from  them. 

We  need  to  find  out  why  It  Is  that  our 
schools  are  not  reaching  many  of  their  chil- 
dren, why  urban  renewal  Is  not  really 
eliminating  slums,  and  why  welfare  pro- 
grams are  not  breaking  the  cycle  of  depend- 
ency. 

And  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
people  who  have  hard,  practical  knowledpe 
about  all  this. 

Moreover,  we  must  apply  the  balsc  prin- 
ciple of  democracy — that  people.  In  their 
wtadom  and  even  In  their  folly,  know  whit 
Is  best  for  them.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  cautionary  words: 

"Do  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  Ihey 
should  do  unto  you — their  tastes  may  not  be 
the  same." 

THB   PABTICIPATINC   POOR 

Today  there  are  8.000  new  leaders  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  country— In  less 
than  two  years!  They  are  men  and  women 
from  areas  of  poverty  serving  on  oornmunltv 
action  boards — men  and  women  prevlo\]sly 
unrecognized,  unheard,  unheeded 

Today  they  meet,  consult,  and  m.ike  deci- 
sions along  with  their  communities'  bank- 
ers, labor  leaders  and  public  officials  Tliis  i« 
democracy  at  work. 

And  there  are  today  over  30.000  additional 
men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
serving  as  paid  workers  In  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

Progress  is  being  made.  The  poor  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  their  own  escipe  from 
poverty.     But  they  cannot  do  It  a'.one 

There  Is  a  place  In  this  war  for  evory 
American.  There  Is  a  place,  particularly, 
for  our  universities. 

The  American  university  cannot  be  an 
oaals  for  quiet  meditation  In  a  dc'^ert  of 
human  need. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  early  Kuropoan 
Idea  of  the  university  as  part  of  the  city, 
and  away  from  the  English  Idea — so  prcva- 
l«nt  here  in  the  1800's — that  the  ln.stitii- 
tlon  of  higher  learning  must  be  isolated 
from  life  by  acres  and  acres  of  well -tended 
lawn. 

THE  ROLX  or  THE  tJNrVERSmr 

Universities  need  to  be  Involved  In  every- 
day life.  They  need  to  be  where  the  action 
Is.  where  people  live  and  work. 

American  universities  have  much  to  elve  t<i 
American  cities,  and  our  cities  have  a  great 
deal  to  give  in  return. 

There  are  many  community  problems 
which  would  benefit  more  from  research 
than  from  argximent.  and  the  university 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  all  of  tl.em. 

The  learning  of  its  faculty  should  always 
be  at  the  service  of  the  community  Uni- 
versity expertise  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
wlutlon  of  dozens  of  complex  problems — 
problems  of  transportation,  of  housing,  of 
management,  of  law  enforcement,  of  urban 
»nd  area  planning,  of  public  welfare— yes. 
snd  of  human  relations. 

The  university  can — and  should— bee  me 
an  Integral,  catalytic  part  of  the  commu- 
nity 

Indeed,  the  most  Important  laboratory  of 
t«lay'8  university  can  be  the  community 
Itself.  ' 

Temple  University  has  recognised  tlils  re- 
sponsibility for  some  time.  And  recently. 
M  you  know.  Temple  has  received  a  500.000- 
Qollar  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  become  part  of  a  network  of 
•even  universities  that  will  help  train  both 
we  oncers  and  the  foot  soldiers  in  the  war 
»galnst  poverty,  many  of  them  recruited 
irom  the  ranks  of  the  poor  themselves. 
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Tlie  university  can  be  even  more  than  a 
center  of  learning  and  enlightenment  In  the 
commutUty.  It  can  be  a  well-spring  ui  pro- 
gressive social  action. 

It  can  be  a  center  of  ferment  of  good,  not 
merely  ferment  for  ferment's  sake.  And  to 
those  of  you  in  the  faculty  and  student  body 
who  feel  deeply  about  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man — let  me  say  there's  work  to  be  done  and 
a  peace  to  be  won. 

THIS    VOLUNTEER    GENER.\TION 

Now.  a  word  to  you  who  are  graduating 
today. 

Of  those  to  whom  much  Ik  given,  much  is 
expected. 

This  generation  of  young  Americans  is 
living  and  acting  In  this  fine  old  tradition. 
Many  of  you  have  already  enlisted  in  the 
battle  against  poverty  In  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Almost  two- thirds  of  all  VISTA  volunteers 
to  date  have  been  college  students — or  re- 
cent graduates — taking  a  year  off  for  this 
service. 

Just  this  week.  500  college  students 
boarded  a  so-called  Troop  Train  at  Union 
Station  In  Washington.  They  were  VISTA 
.Associates — devoting  their  summer  to  work 
in  the  Appalachian  hills  and  hoUow.^ 

VISTA  offers  great  scope  for  service  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  But  there  are  other  oppwr- 
tunltles  too.  And  there  Is  of  course  the  op- 
portunity for  service  abroad — in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  in  other  international  programs. 

You  have  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the 
volunteer  generation. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  see  such  service 
as  an  essential  part  of  your  responsibility 
to  your  country — and  to  yourselves. 

mOM   POVERTY   TO   PEACE 

Finally,  let  me  place  this  all  In  a  wider 
context — an  International  context.  As  we 
tear  down  the  tattered  tarpaper  that  sep- 
arates the  iKX)r  from  the  rest  of  us  In  our 
own  fortunate  land,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  fight  against  poverty  and  In- 
justice in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Two-thirds  of  mankind — nearly  all  the 
people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America — 
are  beset  by  hunger,  disease,  and  misery  every 
day  of  their  lives.  It  Is  In  soil  like  tlils  that 
the  seeds  of  violence,  despair,  and  revolution 
take  root. 

As  the  late  Pope  John  so  often  s.iid.  where 
there  Is  constant  want,  there  Is  no  peace. 

If  we  seek  peace,  therefore,  we  must  fight 
want.  To  achieve  peace  Is  not  easy,  and  It 
win  not  come  merely  from  our  wishing  It. 
Peace  Is  work  and  sacrifice.  It  is  education, 
overseas  aid,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  United 
Nations,  It  is  food  and  medicine  and  engi- 
neering work.  It  will  not  come  because  you 
ask  for  It,  but  because  you  live  for  it — and, 
If  need  be,  die  for  It. 

More  than  ever,  what  we  do  here  at  home  Is 
Intimately  related  to  what  we  can  accomplish 
abroad.  People  everywhere  urgently  seek 
and  demand  human  dignity. 

By  pressing  the  good  fight  against  poverty 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  identify  our- 
selves with  the  deepest  aspirations  of  the 
whole  family  of  man. 

Therefore,  let  our  nation  be  known  not 
only  for  its  power,  but  for  Its  compassion — 
not  only  for  Its  brave  soldiers  but  for  Its  cre- 
ative scholars — not  only  for  its  wealth,  but 
for  Its  willingness  to  share  It  with  those  less 
fortunate 

Let  us  show,  in  deeds  as  well  as  In  words, 
the  warm  humanity  and  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood which  have  always  chajocterlzed. 
America  at  its  best — an  America  which  is 
not  a  global  gendarme,  but  a  giver  of  life 
and  of  hope  to  the  dispossessed  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  i.s  most 
encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  in- 
volvement of  our  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  a  wide  range  of  pro- 


grams designed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  American  life. 

Universities  are,  for  example,  reach- 
ing out  into  the  cities  to  help  serve  the 
poor,  the  slum  dwellers,  the  handicapped, 
disadvantaged  minorities,  and  others  in 
need. 

The  excellent  address  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident points  this  fact  out  with  great 
cogency. 


A  MARSHALL  PLAN  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, October  16,  1966,  entitled  "Washing- 
ton: A  Marshall  Plan  for  Youth?"  by 
James  Reston  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington  :    A  Marshall  Plan  fob  YoirrH? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  15. — One  of  the  odd 
things  about  the  college  students  and  the 
Government  of  this  country  is  that  they  sel- 
dom seem  to  get  together  at  the  right  time. 
The  students  are  always  protesting  about 
policies  after,  rather  than  before,  the  policies 
are  set,  which  is  like  courting  the  girl  after 
she  has  married  the  other  guy. 

The  F>resident's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  the  Selective  Service  Illustrates  the 
point.  It  was  announced  publicly  1^  Presi- 
dent Johnson  early  last  summer.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  the  most  interesting  inquiry  now 
going  on  In  Washington,  and  Its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  due  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  will  not  only  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  military  draft,  but  with  the  whole 
concept  of  voluntary  or  compulsory  service 
to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged.  Yet  even 
the  young  activists  in  the  universities,  who 
insist  quite  rightly  that  their  generation 
should  be  heard,  are  saying  very  little  to  the 
commission,  and  apparently  do  not  even  know 
that  the  commission  exists. 

THE  MISSING  WITNESSES 

Well,  It  does.  The  commission  Is  estab- 
lished with  a  staff  In  the  old  State  Depart- 
ment Building  across  the  street  from  the 
White  House.  Its  members  Include  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale,  Kingman  Brew.ster;  Anna  Ro- 
senberg Hoffman,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower;  Thomas  Gates, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  George  Reedy,  former 
White  House  press  secretary;  James  Suffrldge. 
president  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Union,  and  various  other  busy  people  who 
are  struggling  with  this  problem  in  their 
spare  time  under  the  chairmanship  of  Burke 
Marshall,  former  civil  rights  chief  at  the 
Justice  Department  and  now  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines. 

One  day  before  long,  when  Mr.  Marshall 
makes  his  report,  the  press  will  Inevitably  an- 
nounce "a  new  Marshall  Plan  for  youth,"  but 
meanwhile  before  the  commission  makes  up 
its  mind,  the  views  of  the  young  people  pri- 
marily concerned  would  be  Interesting. 

THE  BIG  QUESTIONS 

The  questions  being  asked  by  the  com- 
mission when  Its  members  talked  to  the 
Cabinet,  military  leaders,  labor  union  chiefs. 
social  service  workers  and  many  others,  il- 
lustrate the  range  and  depth  of  the  inquiry. 

What  are  the  present  inequities  of  the 
Selective  Service  system  and  how  can  they 
be  modified? 

Should  we  have  only  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  service  for  the  armed  services  alone, 
or  a  National  Service  Corps  to  work  In  the 
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•lums  u.?  hospitals  and  the  underde7eloi)«d 
cour.'.r'.es? 

If  the  latter,  should  the  service  Incliide 
women  as  well  as  men.  should  It  be  voUm- 
tary  r  compulsory,  and  should  service  In 
nonnuiltary  activities  such  as  the  Peioe 
Corps  or  the  domestic  Teacher  Corps  defer 
youn<  people  from  compulsory  mllltiry 
servicf  ' 

3h  lid  a  National  Service  Corps  of  yotng 
men  md  women  deal  with  the  social  as  «eU 
aa  ihf  s'^'irlty  problems  of  the  nation — with 
the  ci:s:  Us  the  dropouts  and  the  hoodlums. 
as  wp  ;  xA  with  the  requirements  of  the  mili- 
tary ,prv1ces?  What  would  such  a  larger  sys- 
tem jf  nonmllltary  as  well  as  military  service 
cost.  *iid  how  woTiId  it  be  administered? 

There  are  many  other  questions — the  Mir- 
shall  Commission  has  an  exhaustive  cat- 
alogue of  them — but  these  are  enough  to  Il- 
lustrate the  Importance  of  the  Inquiry  now 
going    on    In    Washington. 

Per  example,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  W'll- 
lard  Wirtz.  was  asked  by  the  comEolsslon  the 
other  day  "How  would  a  policy  of  no  stu- 
dent deferments  allect  the  labor  market?" 
He   replied : 

"Nit  enough  to  matter.  This  question  Is 
one  that  ought  to  be  resolved  on  the  basis 
of  the  boy  and  his  education.  The  labor 
market  can  readily  accommodate  Itself  to 
what<>ver  Is  the  sensible  dectsloa  la  terms 
of  elevitlng  the  human  race." 

W  hit's      ISSllMOMT 

Secretary  Wlrtr's  main  point  was  that  the 
comr.;:*s;>n  should  be  asking,  not  primarily 
what  ..^  ■'•■at  for  the  Labor  Department  or 
the  Ut''  r  r:..H.r>tet  or  the  Pentagon,  but  what  Is 
best  '.   r  A::  .--    an  society  as  a  whole. 

"We  r:  i.e  j^ied  for  too  long."  he  told  the 
commiis.  r..  "about  the  needs  of  the  sys'.*  m 
of  thi:i^  for  'manpower'  or  woman  power 
[both  of  these  terms  derive  from  'ho-se- 
power'l.  The  question  ...  Is  what  Dp- 
portunlUes  Individuals  ought  to  have." 

The  problems  Involved  in  all  this  are  ob- 
viously staggering  There  are  now  abo\it 
750.000  Am«ncans  from  IB  to  25  yeajs  of  age 
out  of  school  aj»d  out  of  work,  and  probably 
at  Ififtst  that  many  more  doing  only  part- 
time  w  >rk  Wirtz  estimates  that  the  country 
could  uAe.  without  competing  seriously  with 
ptUd  labor,  between  700.000  and  1  2  million 
men  it:  non-mllltary  service  Jobs,  and  almost 
twlc*  that  many  If  we  Include  young  women. 
About  600,000  of  the  18  million  men  who 
r«ach  military  draft  age  each  year  are  Judg»»d 
physically,  mentally  or  morally  unflt  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  commission  Is  troubled 
about  tiat  too. 

WHAT    IS    TOtTT*    THrNKIKC 

Accordingly,  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  what  the  thoughtful  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country  think  should  be  done 
about  all  this.  They  obviously  have  a  stake 
In  the  ii'^time.  They  love  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees .:.  'lie  campuses  these  days  and  one 
nKire  .  tii«  problem  of  national  service 
probably  wouldn't  hurt. 

Thi.t  Is  not  only  an  officials'  but  a  young 
people  s  problem  Their  views  on  national 
service  must  be  as  Important  as  their 
oplni  >ns  on  whether  the  President  should 
stop  the  bombing  around  Hanoi  and 
Halpnuog.  or  whether  he  should  negotiate 
with  the  NaUonai  Liberation  Front.  After 
all.  the  dreams  and  duties  of  youth  are  too 
serlau*  to  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  middle- 
aged  men  and  women,  and  In  the  long  run. 
the  recommendations  of  the  Marshall  Ccm- 
mlSBlon  <u-e  likely  to  be  more  Important  than 
most  of  'he  headline  points  now  troubling 
both  offlrials  and  "ttvjder.tJi 

Mr  CL-\RK.  Mr.  President,  this  col- 
umn calls  attention  to  the  need  to  solicit 
the  views  of  Amertcan  youth  before  we 
rewnt*-  -Jie  draft  law  merely  in  the  man- 


ner In  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  like  to  see  It  rewritten. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower.  I  wish  to 
state  that  our  subcommittee  takes  a  keen 
Interest  In  any  change  in  the  draft  that 
may  be  forthcoming  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  wUl  hold  hearings  sometime  next  year. 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  FORMER 
AMBASSADOR  RELSCHAUER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Conversation  With  Former  Am- 
bassador Reiscliauer, "  our  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  which  appeared  In  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  of  October  15.  1966.  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  CoNvsasATioN  WrrH  PoaMxa  Ambassaoob 
Rcsc'HAtns 

This  Ls  a  frank.  Informal  conTeraatlon  be- 
tween two  experts  on  the  Far  Bast  who  re- 
turned to  Harvard  this  fall  after  tours  of 
government  service. 

Edwin  Oldfather  Relacbausr.  Oberlln  '31. 
AM  Harvard  "Sa.  Ph  D  "39.  began  teaching 
Par  Eastern  history  and  languags  at  Harvard 
In  1938  In  July  1960  he  published  in  forrtjn 
Affairt  an  article  critical  of  Unlt«<l  States 
policy  toward  Japan.  Within  six  months  he 
was  appK>lnted  Ambassador  to  Japan  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  Returning  to  the 
country  of  his  birth  (he  Is  the  son  of  mission- 
aries) with  his  wife,  a  Japanese  native.  Mr. 
Relschauer  dedicated  his  efforts  to  mending 
the  "broken  dialogue"  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  He  returned  to  Harvard 
last  Augrust  to  become  a  University  Professor, 
amid  intemaUonal  acclaim  for  his  successes 
as  Ambassador. 

James  Claude  Thomson  Jr.,  Yale  '53.  Ph.  D. 
Harvard  '61.  was  once  a  course  assistant  In 
Mr  Relschauer'B  Social  Science  111  He  left 
his  Harvard  teaching  fellowship  in  December 
1959  to  serve  in  Washington,  where  he  worked 
successively  for  Chester  Bowles.  Roger  Hlls- 
man.  William  P  Bundy.  McOeorge  Bundy. 
and  most  recently.  Walt  W.  Rostow  Reared 
In  China  (he  is  also  a  missionary  offspring). 
Mr.  Thocxison  tpedallaed  In  the  Par  Bast. 
He  returns  to  Harvard  as  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History. 

At  the  Bulletin's  request.  Mr.  Relschauer 
and  Mr.  Thomson  recorded  the  following 
conversation  shortly  after  they  returned  to 
Cambridge. 

"I  WXNT  AWAT  A  PBOnBSOa  Or  Pax-KOD^LN 
HWTOBT.  AND  I  COMB  BACK — I'M  NOT  BCaX 
Jt78T     WHAT" 

Mr.  Thomson.  How  does  It  feel  to  be  back? 
Do  you  find  Harvard  much  the  same,  except 
that  the  skirts  are  shorter  and  hair  longer? 

Mr  RxiscHAtrEa:  I  don't  know;  I  find  so 
much  sp-owth  here  that  I  feel  I  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  discovering  before  I  know  what 
Harvard  is  today. 

Mr  Thomson  I  remember  a  rather  charm- 
ing moment  during  your  first  return  to 
Washington,  after  you'd  been  In  Japan  for  a 
few  months — your  delight  in  discovering  you 
could  walk  the  street  anonymously,  without 
throngs  of  cheering  schoolchildren.  How 
long  do  you  think  you  can  tolerate  anonym- 
ity? 

Mr.  RKiscHATTxa  I  love  anonymity.  In 
fact  I  can  hardly  remember  any  other  time 
when  I  wasn't  anonymous.  But  when  we  first 
came  back  to  the  United  States,  this  was 
a  very  great — and  pleasant— shock,  to  sud- 
denly realize  that  people  dont  know  you  on 
the  street  Tou  therefore  dont  have  to  wear 
a  smile  at  all  times;  your  muscles  relax.    An- 


other gfreat  pleasure  Is  to  eat  simple  food  and 
begin  to  enjoy  It  again.  I  had  so  much  rich 
food  there  that  the  sight  of  a  fllet  mlgnon 
practically  made  me  tremble.  I  was  Just  so 
tired  of  that  kind  of  food.  I  enjoy  it  so 
much  more  when  there's  less  of  It. 

Mr.  Thomson.  How  are  you  facing  the 
problem  of  "deoompresaion?"  Are  you  feel- 
ing the  bends  as  you  move  from  the  pressure 
and  pace  of  your  previous  Job? 

!^  RziscHAinai.  I  And  It  very  confusing, 
but  that's  simply  because  It's  a  very  sudden 
and  complete  change  In  a  way  of  life.  While 
five  and  a  half  years  at  that  Job  may  not 
seem  like  very  long,  still  It  was  a  very  in- 
tensive, very  full  experience.  We  put  in 
night  and  day,  and  every  hour  of  night  and 
day,  for  so  long  that  It  seems  like  a  lot 
longer  than  six  years.  There's  a  lot  of  read- 
justment to  the  old  way  of  life,  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  I  went  away  a  professor  of 
pre-modem  history,  and  I  come  back — not 
that,  but  I'm  not  sure  Just  what. 

Mr.  Thomson  I  should  think  the  problem 
of  personal  logistics  would  be  almost  over- 
whelming to  a  man  who'd  been  driven 
around  In  sleek  black  limousines,  whose  dayt 
had  been  scheduled  from  dawn  to  midnight 
by  large,  efficient  staffs.  How  do  you  face  up 
to  it? 

Mr.  RsiscHAUEB.  Well,  this  is  a  problen 
too.  It's  a  very  abrupt  way  to  change  onej 
manner  of  living,  from  a  day  In  which  every 
minute  Is  scheduled  and  supported  and 
planned  and  organized  by  a  supporting  staO 
running  into  the  hundreds,  to  one  In  which 
I  do  It  all  myself.  Including  standing  in  line. 
It  makes  you  feel,  at  best,  about  one-tenth 
as  productive  as  you  were  before.  This  malte« 
you  feel  frustrated — sort  of  premature  old 
eige.  But  I'd  expected  that,  so  I'm  not  get- 
ting the  bends,  particularly. 

Mr.  Thomson.  What  did  you  miss  mott 
when  you  were  Ambassador? 

Mr.  RnscHArEK.  For  one  thing,  time  to 
read.  You  Just  don't  have  that — outside 
of  the  vast  amount  of  paper  that  paasea 
across  your  desk  that  has  to  be  read.  You 
cannot  reed  things  In  depth,  and  you  cant 
read  as  broadly  as  you'd  want  Beyond  that. 
I  missed  not  being  able  to  really  study  deeply 
Into  things  and  do  research.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  p>ast  thinking  and  past  study  to  do 
a  lot  of  popular  writing — a  great  number  ol 
articles  in  Japaneese.  But  these  were  really 
Just  capitalizing  on  my  past  knowledge 
rather  than  exploiting  anything  new  that 
I  was  learning  there. 

Mr.  Thomson.  That  vast  amount  of  paper 
crossing  your  desk  reminds  me  of  a  mutual 
friend  In  Washington  who  had  come  back 
and  forth  between  Harvard  and  Washington 
on  several  types  of  assignments.  When  I 
asked  him  what  he  found  most  difficult  In 
the  transition  to  the  University,  his  answer 
was  the  "Empty  In-Box  Syndrome" — that 
you  did  not  have  three  Inches  of  material 
facing  you  to  be  worked  on  the  minute  you 
arrived  at  your  office.  I  asked  him  how  he 
solved  the  problem,  and  he  said  he  sub- 
scribed In  his  flrst  term  to  seven  newspapers. 
Which  got  him  through  the  morning  quickly. 

Mr.  RkiscHAtrxa.  Well,  I'm  doing  quite  the 
reverse,  because  while  I  was  In  Japan  I  resd 
something  like  eleven  newspapers  every  day. 
six  In  Japanese  and  five  In  English.  Not 
thoroughly,  but  here  I'm  hardly  looking  at 
one.  or  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Thomson.  What  do  you  think  youTe 
going  to  miss  most  now  that  you're  back? 

Mr.  RriscHAUTK.  Well,  there's  a  great  ^*' 
rlety  and  Interest  In  life  there.  As  I  said.  I 
did  ten  times  ae  much  as  I  possibly  could  do 
here.  Including  lots  of  dull  things  too,  but 
loads  of  fascinating  things  I  had  a  chance 
to  meet  endless  interesting  people  who  passed 
through  there — Americans.  Europeans.  Japa- 
nese. But  I  think  that  what  one  misses  the 
most  Is  that  In  a  Job  like  that  you  have  « 
central  focus  of  Interest:  the  maintenance  of 
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Japanese- American  relations.  You  do  your 
t>egc  to  develop  understanding  and  chart  the 
course  for  these  relations  Everything  was 
focused  around  that  one  activity  Here 
there's  no  such  comparable  focus  of  attlvUy. 
no  sense  of  holding  the  helm  of  anything, 
unless  Its  my  own  personal  affairs.  AJid  you 
lack  the  satisfaction  of  being  sure  that  what 
you're  doing  Is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yet  you're  now  holding 
down  a  very  distinguished  University  profes- 
sorship     How  do  you   intend   to   earn   your 

pay? 

Mr  RKiscHAtTXK.  This  Is  the  problem  that 
bothers  me  the  most.  I  have  to  find  out  what 
I  am  in  the  way  of  a  scholar  now.  after  this 
lapse  of  six  years  In  my  scholarly  life.  In  a 
»en»e  I'm  changing  my  field  of  scholarship 
And  after  I  find  out  what  I  am  as  a  scholar 
then  I  have  to  find  out  how  It  fits  into  the 
Harvard  scene. 

Mr  Thomson.  Tou  are  really  shifting  from 
a  pre-modem  historian  and  a  specialist  In 
culture  and  language — 

Mr.  Rkischauer.  Prom  cultural  history, 
bnwdly.  to  much  more  of  a  modern,  contem- 
porary Interest.  I  presume  my  chief  areus 
of  interest  will  be  contemporary  Japsm.  re- 
cent Japan,  and  American  relations,  not  Just 
with  Japan,  but  with  all  Asia. 

Mr,  Thomson.  Do  you  plan  to  give  any 
ipeclflc  courses  as  yet? 

Mr.  RtiscHAtnER.  I  don't  think  my  Ideas 
have  Jelled  to  the  pyolnt  where  I  could  suggest 
what  kind  of  courses  I'll  g:lve. 

Mr.  Thomson.  If  this  were  a  German  uni- 
versity, your  titles  would  be  four  or  five. 
How  do  you  want  to  be  addressed? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  At  Harvard,  people  have 
always  said  Mlst«r,  which  I  think  Is  a  very 
One  Utle. 

"THl   STATE    DEPARTICKNT    IS    OPTEN    MUCH    TOO 
TIMID  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH   CONGRtSS" 

Mr.  Thomson.  Let  me  do  a  little  probing 
on  the  Japan  assignment.  You  arrived  tliere 
in  April  1961. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  April  19,  and  I  left  five 
years  and  four  months  later. 

Mr  Thomson  Tou  returned  with  ex- 
traordinary praise  from  all  quarters,  in  Jnpan 
and  In  this  country.  I  wonder  how  you 
yourself  would  account  for  the  success  of 
this  mission.  My  own  hunch  is  that  your 
lecret  weapon  was  your  wife. 

Mr  Rhschatjer.  Entirely  true  Haru  did 
»  magnificent  Job.  The  United  Stetes  got 
two  ambassadors  for  the  price  of  one 

Mr.  Thomson.  Yours  was  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity because  you  had  published  an  article 
In  1980,  as  I  recall,  which  was  highly  critical 
of  our  handling  of  our  relations  with  Japan — 
in  article  foctislng  on  the  "broken  dia- 
logue"— and  within  a  few  months  ymi  were 
•eked  to  put  up  or  shut  up  and  show  what 
you  could  do  to  repair  that  broken  dlaloeue 
What  are  yotir  thoughts  on  how  and  why  this 
worked  so  well? 

Mr.  RnscHAtiTH.  Well,  the  chief  reason  Is 
that  Japan  is  the  kind  of  country  It  is.  If 
you  want  to  have  a  pleasant,  successful  am- 
t>««adorshlp.  then  choose  your  country  well 
Japan  is  moving  ahead  very  rapidly.  She's 
made  tremendous  economic  gains,  but  these 
iMt  five  years  have  been  perhaps  particularly 
notable  for  psychological  gains — gradual 
overcoming  of  the  problems  that  came  out 
of  the  past  war.  Not  all  of  them,  but  n  good 
"iwiy  And  with  this  great  progress,  which 
was  Jtist  natural  to  the  situation.  ha«  gone 
*  great  Improvement  In  Japanese-.'Vnierlcan 
relations,  because  of  a  growing  understand- 
"i?  I  tried  to  contribute  to  that  but  It 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  claim  any  major 
™*  I  think  I  did  manage  to  encourage  It, 
P"«h  It  along  somewhat,  but  It  was  basically 
the  result  of  the  times.  Certainly  thero  Is 
■n  Japan,  as  of  today,  a  feeling  that  thev 
^*°  ^^  fully  and  easily  and  frankly  with  us. 
Which  they  obviously  did  lack  In  1960 


Mr.  Tho»*son.  I  know  that  you  personally 
felt  a  special  need  to  open  a  dialogue  wltia 
the  Japanese  Intelligentsia,  the  Japanese 
Left,  students,  and  Intellectuals.  How  much 
progress  were  you  able  to  make? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  In  some  parts  of  the  Left 
I  think  a  certain  amount  of  progress  was 
made.  The  extreme  Left,  the  Communists 
and  the  virtual  fellow-travelers,  are  not  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  can  establish  a  very  mean- 
ingful dialogue,  because  our  fundamental 
premises  are  so  different  that  Its  almost  Im- 
possible really  to  talk  with  them.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  Left  la  not  that  doctri- 
naire at  all.  And  with  these  people  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  understanding  can  be  built 
up,  because  we  do,  underneath  it  all,  share 
many  Ideals  together.  I  think  maybe  I  was 
successful  in  changing  an  attitude  on  our 
part  toward  the  relationship  with  the  Japa- 
nese Left.  We  have  so  often  fallen  Into  the 
trap  of  assuming  that  anyone  who  does  not 
fully  support  us  in  our  policies  is  therefore 
against  us.  I  started  out  In  Japan  with  quite 
a  different  assumption,  that  anyone  who  was 
not  announcedly  our  enemy  was  presumably 
our  friend.  And  much  of  the  Left  responded 
to  this,  and  was  willing  to  be  friends  aud  try 
to  fl.nd  an  area  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Thomson.  What  were  the  areas  of 
greatest  disappointment,  opportunities 
missed,  things  that  didn't  go  as  well  as  you 
hoped? 

Mr.  REiscHAtTER.  Many  of  the  things  took 
longer  than  one  cotild  have  hoped  for.  Take 
the  normalization  of  relations  between  Japan 
and  Korea,  which  are  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  both  Japan  and  Korea,  and  also  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  Stales.  They 
moved  ahead  at  a  very,  very  slow  pace.  They 
weren't  finally  achieved  until  1965.  The 
most  speciflc  disapp>ointment  1  had  was  when 
our  Congress  refused  to  utilize  $25  million 
of  the  GARIOA  settlement.  That  was  the 
return  of  S490-mllllon  by  the  Jap>inei;e  to 
us  toward  the  aid  that  had  been  given  during 
the  occupation.  Twenty-five  million  of  those 
dollars  were  earmarked  for  the  development 
of  further  cultural  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  And  this  could 
have  been  put  into  a  p)ermanent  fund  for 
a  p>ermanent  endowment  of  a  foundation. 
and  as  such  would  have  had  many  times  the 
value  of  $25  million  used  anonymously.  Just 
appropriated  year  by  year  by  the  Congress. 
But  the  Congress  insisted  on  Just  doling  It 
out  piece  by  piece  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thomson.  Why? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  'Well,  it  simply  has  the 
rule  that  does  not  like  to  appropriate  any- 
thing except  year-by-year.  And  the  depart- 
mental people  could  not  convince  them  of 
the  value  of  using  the  fund  for  a  permanent 
foundation,  InTesUng  the  money  and  uti- 
lizing the  Interest  from  it. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Taking  that  kind  of  issue  as 
an  example,  to  what  extent  did  you  feel  fully 
supjxjrted  and  backstopped  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Administration  on  issues 
that  you  regarded  as  critical  in  these  years? 

Mr.  Reischattoi.  Within  the  State  Depart- 
ment there's  what's  known  as  the  Jap.Tn  desk, 
a  group  that  has  to  deal  with  the  Embassy, 
and  that  group  always  gave  us  magnificent 
support.  But  they're  relatively  low-ranking 
officers.  The  chief  problem.  I  think,  was  to 
get  the  State  Dei>artment  sometimes  to  push 
hard  enough  for  desirable  things  with  Con- 
gress. I've  always  felt  the  State  Depart- 
ment often  is  much  too  timid  in  its  relation 
with  Congress.  And  the  other  problem 
would  be  to  get  high-enough-level  considera- 
tion of  issues.  Sometimes  you  had  to  shout 
pretty  loud  In  Tokyo  in  order  to  get  this 
high-level  consideration,  because  people 
would  be  so  Involved  in  the  problems  of  "Viet- 
man  or  China  or  other  things  that  they 
would  not  have  time  for  the  lesser  crises.  .  . 

Mr.  Thomson.  The  problem  of  executive 
preoccupation. 


Mr  Reischauer.  Yes,  that's  right.  Not 
enough  people  at  the  top  levels  can  look  at 
all  the  problems  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
the  crisis  problems— even  though  they  may 
essentially  be  less  Important  than  the  long- 
range,  slow -developing  ones — get  the  most 
attention. 

Mr.  Thomson.  My  own  experience  tn  thla 
regard  was  that  from  about  1961  onward, 
every  Par  East  assistant  secretary  we  had — 
and  I  think  there  have  been  four— has  really 
been  an  honorary  Vietnam  desk  officer  three- 
quarters  to  nine-tenths  of  the  time.  It's  a 
terrible  shame  because  we're  forgetting  that 
■Vietnam  is  only  one  chunk  of  a  much  larger 
Asian  picture.  Preventive  diplomacy  goes 
by  the  boards. 

Mr.  REiscHAtTER.  I  think  you're  absolutely 
right.  Jim.  Of  course,  you  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  see  that  much  Ijetter  than  I.  And  I 
might  say  that  If  you  had  not  been  in  the 
White  House  many  of  those  years,  we'd  have 
not  gotten  as  much  attention  for  many 
things  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I'm  not  sure  that's  a  valid 
comment,  since  my  own  preoccupation  was 
mainly  with  China.  But  does  what  you're 
saying  also  relate  to  what  we  {periodically  get 
from  the  Japanese — the  complaint  that  we 
tended  to  take  Japan  for  granted? 

Mr.  REiscHAtTER.  I  don't  think  we  get  as 
much  complaint  on  that  from  the  Japanese 
as  we  used  to.  And  I  feel  that  the  top 
people  In  Washington,  when  they  stop  to 
think  about  It.  realize  the  vast  ImfKirtance 
of  Japan.  The  trouble  Is  that  so  much  of 
the  time  they  Just  don't  have  the  leisure  to 
think  about  Japan,  and  in  this  way  she  may 
be  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  Thomson  The  Japanese  don't  cause 
us  enough  trouble  to  force  Issues  to  the 
highest  levels. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Not  enough  immediate 
trouble.  The  Japanese  problem  is  where 
Japan  will  be  in  1970.  Will  It  be  pulling  Its 
full  weight,  that  It  can  pull,  by  1975?  Peo- 
ple who  are  worrying  about  next  week  In 
Vietnam  aren't  going  to  think  too  much 
about  1970  or  1975.  And  by  the  time  we 
get  to  1970  or  1975.  what  happened  this  year 
tn  Vietnam  may  seem  very  insignificant. 
But  Japan  is  sure  to  be  vastly  more 
Important. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I've  asked  about  how  you 
were  supported  In  Washington.  How  well 
were  you  serviced  by  your  own  people  In  the 
Embassy,  and  what  sort  of  conclusions  do 
you  reach  about  the  qualities,  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, of  the  career  foreign  service? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Well.  I  thought  I  was 
excellently  serv'ed  in  Japan.  At  the  Embassy 
in  Tokyo  the  people  were  loyal,  hard-working, 
devoted,  and  completely  willing  to  take  the 
leadership  of  a  person  who  had  come  in 
from  the  outside.  I  don't  think  we  support 
our  foreign  service  In  this  country  the  way 
we  should  I  think  it's  abominable  the  way 
we  treat  them. 

Mr.  Thomson.  How  so? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Well,  the  penny-pinching 
attitude  toward  our  whole  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation is  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  a 
country  that  Is  as  great  as  the  United  States 
IS.  And  It  damages  its  interests,  because  we 
often  do  not  have  resources  to  do  things 
which  should  be  done — which  can  be  done 
by  much  poorer  countries,  on  a  mvich  larger 
scale,  much  more  fully.  This  whole  atti- 
tude, and  the  pinching  of  the  whole  diplo- 
matic foreign  service,  means  that  we  drive 
away  a  lot  of  talent.  I'm  surprised  we  have 
such  fine  people  In  It  as  we  do,  when  I  see 
how  we  treat  them. 

Mr.  Thomson.  In  regard  to  the  financial 
pinch,  how  were  you  able  to  survive?  You're 
not  Independently  wealthy,  and  yet  the  p)06t 
certainly  made  tremendous  financial  de- 
mands on  you. 

Mr.  REiscHAtTER.  The  Japanese  Embassy, 
while  one  of  our  major  ones  and  comparable 
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to  our  emtxbsalea  In  London  and  Paris  and 
Rome.  (tUl  ha*  been  one  traditionally  :ield 
by  career  foreign  service  ofBcers  who  do  not 
bave  money.  This  baa  been  possible  bec4iu«e 
Ja^xin  does  not  have  a  tradition  of  a  land 
of  social  life  like  our  social  life  So  lavish 
entertainment  Is  not  significant  In  the  Job. 
as  It  may  be  In  London  and  Paris  and  so  on. 
It  can  be  done  on  a  much  simpler  scale  ttere. 
though  It's  done  on  a  very  large  scale.  \nd 
the  State  Department,  realizing  that  I  had 
no  outside  funds,  tried  to  make  the  apDro- 
priatlons  for  entertainment  and  other  tii.ngs 
more  generous  than  they  were  before.  The 
net  result  was  that  we  managed  to  come 
close  to  breaking  even. 

Mr  Thomson  Did  you  have  to  dip  Into 
savings  or  go  Into  debt? 

Mr  RiascHAUER.  No.  but  I  think  probibly 
some  of  my  Income  from  past  writing  did 
get  diverted   to  keeping  us  afloat  In  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Thomson.  I've  been  somewhat  de- 
pressed by  the  number  of  bright  youjiger 
people  who  either  don't  enter  the  Foreign 
Service,  or  enter  and  depart  after  two  or 
three  yeeira  of  frustration.  What  woxild  be 
your  advice  to  college  people?  Would  you 
urge  them  to  Join  the  Foreign  Service  despite 
the  problems  and  drawbacks? 

Mr.  RELscHAtT«a.  I  think  the  poesibiutles 
for  meaningful  service  are  very,  very  great. 
If  a  person  has  enough  drive  to  want  to  do 
that  and  face  the  difficulties,  why  this  is 
a  ijreat  thing  for  him  to  go  Into,  because 
some  of  them  will  reach  the  really  fasclnat- 
inn  Jobs  and  be  very  much  rewarded.  But 
they  have  to  do  It  with  a  great  deal  of 
bravery  First  of  all.  they  often  face  many 
yei.-s  of  deadly  dull  apprenticeship  before 
they  get  to  the  Interesting  ]obe 

Mr.  Thomson.  A  process  that  I  once  h»ard 
praised  as  "the  discipline  of  disappointment." 
But  you  would  nonetheless  urge  young  men 
to  go  in,  with  their  eyes  open. 

Mr  RHscHADca.  If  they  have  enough  dedi- 
cation But  they've  got  to  have  a  great  leal 
of  detllc&uon  to  stick  It  out. 

Mr  Tbomson  I  was  surprised  to  see  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Department  of  State 
Newsletter  a  message  from  the  new  Director 
Oeneral  of  the  Foreign  Service,  Ambassador 
Sleeves,  which  contains  the  following  two 
sentences  "If  a  career  service  is  a  sound 
concept,  and  experience  has  proven  that  it  Is, 
then  placement  must  have  a  strong  presunp- 
tlon  In  favor  of  career  officers.  If  a  career 
officer  can  do  the  Job  adequately,  we  must 
be  unswayed  by  Information  that  a  paragon 
of  a  non-career  man  Is  waiting  In  the  wings 
for  an  offer  of  employment."  What  bothers 
me  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  that  formula, 
a  good  many  of  the  most  dUtingulshed  ap- 
pointments that  were  made  in  the  first 
months  of  the  Kennedy  administration — 
ouuiders  like  yourself.  John  Badeau.  Profes- 
sor Galbralth.  Bill  Atwood.  Lincoln  Gordon. 
and  others — would  simply  not  have  been 
m.ide 

Mr  RxiscHAtTKX  Well,  John  Steevee  Is  an 
old  friend.  And.  after  all.  he's  head  of  the 
trade  union  right  now  If  he  didn't  say 
that  for  his  own  trade  union,  it  would 
simply  seem  rather  strange  I  dont  think 
we  should  take  that  too  seriously,  because 
we  ve  already  learned  from  decades  of  ex- 
perience that  It's  Taluable  to  have  outsiders 
come  in 

Mr  Thomson  Do  you  think  it's  advWable 
fo*-  men  not  to  linger  too  long  in  jobe  of 
•uch  high  level,  and  high  pressure? 

Mr  RziacHAtm  That's  probably  true 
You  need  a  kind  of  freshness  Both  my  wife 
and  I  did  feel  this  lack  of  a  sense  of  freeh- 
neae — things  that  had  once  been  an  Inter- 
esting challenge  came  to  be  merely  irrita- 
tions There  Is  this  problem  of  Just  getting 
■tale  In  a  Job  At  the  same  time,  I  muat 
•ay  it  was  a  fascinating  Job.  and  a  wonder- 
ful life  and  I  gave  It  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
regret 


Mr  Thomk>n.  This  same  concept  of  state- 
ness, or  tired  blood,  has  spurred  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  length  of  tenure  on  the 
Seventh  Floor  of  State.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  question  someone  asked  Henry  Stlm- 
son  late  In  his  life.  "Mr  Secretary,  how  do 
you  bring  peace  to  the  world?"  Stlmson 
said.  "You  bring  to  Washington  a  handful 
of  people  who  believe  that  It's  possible,  and 
you  work  them  to  the  bone  until  they  no 
longer  believe  it's  possible,  and  then  you 
turn  them  out  and  bring  in  a  new  bunch." 

Mr  RciscHAun.  Well,  maybe  I  should 
ask  you  why  you  left  Washington,  after 
about  the  same  length  of  service  as  myself. 

Mr.  Thomson  Tired  blood.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  you  need  to  be  refreshed,  by 
moving  to  a  new  environment,  by  attempt- 
ing to  read  and  think  and  write  and  clear 
your  own  mind  a  bit.  so  that  you  cai^  be  of 
better  service  at  a  later  time  What  about 
you?  Are  you  available  for  future  employ- 
ment? 

Mr  RBscRAtmt  If  the  right  sort  of  thing 
came,  that  I  felt  I  could  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to.  of  course  I'd  be  available. 
Coounentlng  on  your  tired-blood  remarks,  I 
think  this  Is  very  much  more  true,  perhaps. 
of  Washington  than  In  the  Held.  Kvery 
time  I  went  back  to  Washington.  I  was  ap- 
palled by  the  exhaustion  of  people  there,  by 
the  terrible  rut  of  constant  activity  in 
which  they  were  mired  Being  in  the  field 
is  a  much  more  exhilarating  experience  than 
being  In  Washington  Your  chief  enemies 
are  not  your  own  colleagues  In  other  parts 
of  the  government,  as  they  are  In  Washing- 
ton. You're  looking  outward,  towards  a  big 
world,  and  I  think  you're  less  likely  to  go 
stale  than  you  are  In  a  Washington  depart- 
ment. 

Mr  Thomson  You've  hit  on  a  very  im- 
portant point.  I  think— the  amount  of  time 
and  energy  that  is  consumed  In  bureau- 
cratic Infighting.  The  amount  of  time  and 
energy,  for  Instance,  that  State  must  ex- 
pend In  trying  to  deal  with  Capitol  Hill  is  a 
very  disheartening  thing  It  takes  a  terrible 
toll  on  the  people  who  work  there  My  own 
view  Is  that  people  are  infinitely  more  Im- 
portant than  procedures,  in  the  business  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  that  turnover  of  people 
In  hIgh-presBure  Jobs  Is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive, within  certain  obvious  limits 

"I     DON'T    TRINK     WE     BAYS    AN    ASIAN    POUCT" 

Mr  Thomson  You  wrote  a  book  in  1965 
called  "Wanted ;  An  AaUn  Policy."  How 
would  you  update  that  book?  Do  we  have 
one  yet? 

Mr  RaacHAWi  No.  I  don't  think  we  have 
an  Asian  policy,  and  I  believe  the  basic  poinU 
I  was  trying  to  make  In  the  book  are  still 
worth  makln«  today.  We  still  have  not  come 
fully  to  grips  with  the  problems  we  face  with 
this  great  mass  of  population — half  the 
population  of  the  world— most  of  it  In  under- 
developed countries  facing  great  difficulties 
I  don't  think  we've  really  come  to  gripe  with 
the  Importance  of  nationaliani  We  talk 
about  natlonaUam  all  the  time,  but  we  still 
have  not  realized  that  Asian  nationalism  U 
a  thing  that  we  must  back  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr  Thomson.  And  that  it  will  Uke  a 
variety  of  disparate  forms,  often  ugly — 

Mr  RsucHAtrss  Many  disparate  forms 
But  the  very  fact  of  backing  Asian  naUonal- 
Um  means  the  United  States  cannot  take  a 
leading  role  Because  we  do  not  happen  to 
be  an  Asian  reiflme  ourselves  We  have  to 
learn  how  to  be  strong  in  a  supplementary 
role  rather  than  a  lead.ng  role 

Mr  Thomson  I  sense  In  those  words  an 
enthusiasm  that  Japan  take  the  leading  role, 

Mr  RnsTHAtm  No.  I  don't  think  any  one 
naUon  should  take  the  leading  role  Of 
course,  Japan  has  obilously  got  to  take  a 
much  larger  role  In  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past.     It  Is  a  halfway  outside  naUon.  be- 


ing a  modernized  nation  located  In  Asia  but 
even  its  capacity  to  take  a  leading  role  is  ve^ 
definitely  limited.  ' 

Mr  Thomson.  Though  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  striking  changes  in  Japan's  Interest  in 
pursuing  an  active  foreign  policy  in— 

Mr.  RnscHAora.  Oh.  yes,  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  recent  past,  when  It's  taken 
virtually  no  role.  why.  there's  going  to  b«  a 
great  change  In  the  near  future,  because  she 
la  moving  into  a  phase  In  her  history  wher» 
she  wUl  be  making  a  very  large  contrlbutl. 
to  the  future  of  the  Orient. 

"TO    BK    INVOLVrD    IN    MAJOR    nGH"nNG    ON   T' 
ASIATIC     CONTINENT.     I    THINK     IS    WSONO" 

Mr  Thomson.  I  suppose  that  the  worst 
problem  you  faced  in  the  latter  part  of  your 
Japan  service  Involved  Vietnam.  How  much 
headway  do  you  think  you  have  made,  and 
we  have  made  as  a  nation,  in  explaining  our 
purposes  in  Vietnam— first  to  the  Japanese 
government,  and  second  to  the  Japanese 
people? 

Mr.    RnscHAtrsR.  We    made    maybe   mor" 
progress  there  than  almost  anywhere  I  c&n 
think  of.     The  Initial  Japanese  reaction  in 
early  1966,  to  our  bombings  In  the  North,  was 
almost  catastrophic   for  Japanese-American 
relations.    The  Japanese  became  terribly  ex- 
cited and  worried     It  had  a  very  adverse  Ir- 
fluence  on  the  development  of  Japanese  poli- 
tics.   There  was  a  growing  consensus  coml.rc 
In   Japan,   and   Japan   was   getting  reiidy  ' 
move  out  and  take  a  more  responsible  role 
In  the  world      Her  relationship  with  us  had 
made  groat  progress.    But  all  three  of  these 
things  were  very  much  stopped— and  to  some 
extent,   reversed— by   thU  strong  emotlon.v 
reaction  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Japanesv 
particularly  in  the  first  half  of  1965.  becau* 
they  saw  this  spreading  of  the  bombing  i: 
North  Vietnam  leading  very  quickly  to  a 
American-Chinese     war     that    would    the 
somehow  engulf  them  because  of  Amerlci- 
bases   In   Jap«in   and   Okinawa.     When  t^: 
didn't  happen,  and  we  showed  some  ablll- 
to     use     restraint     In     our     great    mllltar 
stren^h.    they   began   to  be  somewhat  less 
excited,   but  I  must  admit  that  all  of  1965 
was  a  year  In  which  I  devoted  myself  pri- 
marily to  explaining  what  our  fundamental 
alms  were,  and  hopes.  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, and  what  our  problems  were,     I  thlni 
we  did,   finally,  get  a  better  understandlne 
The  Japianeee  reacted  In  a  very  good  way  t. 
the  effort,  last  Christmas,  and  the  following 
weeks,   when  we  stopped   the  bombing  and 
did  our  best  to  get  negotiations  going.  I  thlni 
that  finally  convinced  them  of  our  sincerity 
and  desire  for  a  peaceful  solution,  and  since 
then,    they   have   been   much   more  sympa- 
thetic.      Now     the     Japanese    Government 
practically  all  along,  has  been  fairly  under- 
standing of  our  position.    The  Japanese  pub- 
lic has  not.    But  it  has  gradually  come  to  b* 
at  least  less  critical,  and  is  beglniUng  to  glv? 
ixs  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  our  motlvs- 
tlon.  if  not  always  on  our  actions. 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  surprised  some  of  your 
friends  In  recent  months  by  sounding  Ilk*  » 
stronger  supporter  of  our  actions  in  Vietnam 
over  these  past  several  years  than  many  of 
us  had  thought,  I  recall,  for  Instance,  that 
you  shared  my  strong  doubts,  in  the  early 
part  of  1966,  about  the  wisdom  of  bombin« 
North  Vietnam.     Have  your  views  changed" 

Mr.  REiscHAtJxa.  No.  I  felt  that  the  situa- 
tion we're  In  In  Vietnam  is  obviously  the 
kind  of  thing  we  should  have  avoided  if  we'd 
had  enough  perspicacity  soon  enough.  We 
made  a  lot  of  bad  Judgments.  To  be  involved 
In  major  fighting  on  the  Asiatic  continent, 
I  think  is 

Mr.  Thomson.  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  REiscHAiTxa.  Is  wrong,  and  almost 
everybody  agrees  that  It's  wrong  Where 
did  we  make  our  mistakes?  Well.  If  you'r" 
a  historian  you  can  go  back  and  say  ve 
started  making  mistakes  In  1945.  when  we 
did  not  back  Asian  nationalism  against  the 
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survival  of  ColonlallBm,  failed  to  take  a  clear 
stand  because  we  didn't  want  to  hurt  our 
H^iropean  friends,  who  were  already  hurt  by 
the  war  In  Europe.  So  we  got  off  to  a  bad 
start  and  made  some  other  poor  decisions 
subsequently  that  gradually  led  ua.  by  all 
sorts  of  small  turns  in  the  road,  into  an 
undesirable  situation.  tJnXortunately.  the 
historical  road  can't  be  retraced.  You  al- 
ways stand  where  you  are  at  the  moment. 
I  had  doubts  about  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  These  things  you  can  never  be  sure 
ibout  In  advance,  there  will  always  be  hls- 
icncal  might-have-been  arguments  But 
xe're  stuck  with  the  bombing  of  the  North 
aow.  You  can  perhaps  gradually  cut  It  off 
My  own  feeling  would  be,  probably  that 
would  be  the  wise  course. 

Mr,  Thomson,  Looking  over  these  yeiirs 
since  1961.  what  would  you  cite  as  opportu- 
nities lost,  where  we  might  have  prevented 
the  escalation  of  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  REiscHAtTER.  Well.  I'm  not  nearly  as 
much  an  expert  on  this  as  probably  you  are. 
1  think  we've  been  awfully  slow  in  getting 
around  to  some  of  the  more  meaningful 
bulld-up  activities — political  bulld-up  ac- 
tivities In  Vietnam,  which  in  the  long  run 
are  going  to  be  the  answer  rather  than  the 
military  power.  We're  getting  nround  to 
them  slowly  at  last.  But  we  could  have 
started  many  of  them  years  and  yerirs  ago. 

Mr.  Thomson.  In  my  own  view  the  la.^t 
real  opportunity  to  de-escalate  w;ie  imme- 
diately after  the  election  of  1964.  when  the 
President  emerged  with  the  large.'Jt  mandate 
m  history  and  could  have  brought  about  any 
solution  to  that  problem  he  cared  or  dared 
to  undertake.  I  believe  he  was  lll-aerved  by 
some  of  his  senior  advisors  In  the  crittral 
months  between  November  '64  and  January 
>r  February  '65.  Now  this  was  very  much 
•he  eleventh  hour  and  a  solution,  a  de-esca- 
itlon  and  even  a  loss,  would  have  been  ex- 
•remely  hard  to  bring  about  and  swallow. 
Nonetheless,  the  President  did  have  the  on- 
iijrtunlty  and  the  mandate.  Since  then 
ive  seen  no  further  opportunities  for  a  rad- 
ical shift  In  direction.  Looking  back  from 
the  present — with  the  appalling  costs  uf 
Vietnam  at  home  and  abroad — I  wonder  If 
the  President  would  do  again  what  he  did  at 
that  critical  Juncture. 

Mr.  Reischacter.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the 
President,  with  his  great  mandate,  could 
have  done  that  much,  because  vou  know, 
thery  faced  a  pretty  dismal  military  situation, 

Mr,  Thomson.  "What's  your  solution  for 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Reischatjeh.  I  think  we  Just  have  to 
stick  It  through.  I'm  worried  at>out  the 
fact  that  all  we  can  think  of  Is  a  ftu-ther 
escalation.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
-nd  ways  to  de-escalate  the  war.  and  rer- 
•Alnly  not  let  It  eccalate  further.  Beyond 
■-at.  all  we  can  do  Is  stick  It  out. 

Mr.  Thomson,  a  thing  that  people  keep 
forgetting  is  the  hope  in  Ho  Chi  Mluh's 
n^n— and  not  necessarily  a  vain  hope  His 
point  U  that  they  live  there,  and  we  don't. 
■\na  in  due  course,  there  Is  no  place  for  them 
•o  go:  but  for  us,  there  U  alwavs  home. 

h.  ."?^"*^™"  ^^-  But  that "8  whv  we 
have  to  build  up  the  South.  Thev  live  there 
■h..  .w  ^^  enough  of  a  svst<-m  forking 
J^L       *  "^^  ^  enough  to  hold  the  South 

th!^v  '^°»*^°'^-  To  what  extent  do  you 
wink  our  escalation  has  been  compounded 
hlvl^T'^'^n  «''^»la"on"-the  problem  of 
u^^n,^.  ■*"  """  American  people  on  an 
^pular  course  of  acUon.  bv  Unoklng 
P^tUose  concepte.  by  phrasing  our  objec- 
uatTon°  ^J°^."^at  are  excessive  for  the  slt- 
rmiH  toL"'"  i^^^«"  the  unfortunate  u^e 
>n  mid-1965  of  the  term  "national  honor"^ 

Is  unf^f*^"*^^-  ^^-  "lA'-  ^ort  (jf  thing 
«>uid  probably  argue  that  the  Vleuiam  pe.u-« 


mo%'ement  In  the  United  States  Is  helping  to 
prolong  the  war  more  than  anything  else, 
because  it's  giving  great  hope  to  the  other 
side  that  they're  going  to  win  on  their  pres- 
ent course.  "Rhetorical  escalation"  on  both 
sides  challenges  people  who  feel  the  other 
way  to  state  their  point  of  view  Um  strongly, 
and  this  has  a  bad  Influence.  If  this  "su'ere 
not  a  democracy,  we  could  probably  handle 
this  much  more  easily.  But  this  1b  true 
of  practically  all  our  foreign  policies.  They 
would  not  have  to  be  explained,  and  thus 
perhaps  overstated. 

Mr,  Thomson,  But  the  problem  of  dissent 
is  built  Into  our  society,  and  I  would  argue 
that  it  Is  perhaps  dubious,  and  certainly 
dangerous,  to  cite  dissenters  as  factors  in 
prolonging  the  war, 

Mr.  Reischauer.  If  you  lived  abroad,  and 
saw  the  problem  as  it  seems  to  be  there,  you 
would  see  that  the  more  extreme  m;uilfes- 
tations  of  dissent — not  the  reasoned  argu- 
ment, which  I'm  all  for.  but  the  more  ex- 
treme manifestations  of  dissent — are  viewed 
all  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  signflcance, 
their  real  power  in  American  political  life, 
and  give  a  very  false  picture  of  the  United 
States, 

Mr.  Thomson.  And  yet  this  is  simply  a 
built-in  factor  of  our  society,  with  which  we 
must  live.  So  you  certainly  don't  mciui  to 
imply  by  what  you  say  that  dissenters  border 
on  treason  and  should  be  shut   up 

Mr.  REiscHAtTER.  No,  that  would  be  much, 
much  worse.  I  Just  wish  that  dissenters — 
this  of  course  Is  wishing  more  than  human 
nature  Is  capable  of — would  be  responsible  In 
their  dissent. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Who  is  to  determine  the 
criteria  of  responsibility?  The  Secretary  of 
State?  The  Chairman  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment at  Harvard? 

Mr.  Reischaueb.  According  to  basic  demo- 
cratic philosophy,  no  one  can  decide  it.  All 
you  can  hope  for  is  a  more  educated  public, 
so  that  both  support  and  dissent  will  be  bet- 
ter argued. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Apropos  of  the  breakdown 
in  the  dialogue  with  Japan  and  our  dialogue 
■with  Japanese  Intellectuals,  are  you  baffled 
by  the  alleged  breakdown  between  the  cur- 
rent Administration  and  the  intellectual 
community  In  this  country?  Do  you  think  it 
exists? 

Mr.  Reischaueb.  Viewing  it  from  Japan, 
one  cannot  help  but  see  some  of  the  least 
attractive  features  of  Japanese  society  ap- 
pearing more  and  more  In  the  United  States, 
This  breakdown  between  Intellectuals  and 
government,  and  some  of  the  rather  frenetic 
activity  that  Is  taking  place  around  some 
campuses  are  very  reminiscent  of  certain 
things  In  Japan. 

Mr.  Thomson.  Have  you  been  picketed  yet 
by  American  students? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Here?  I  haven't  seen  any- 
thing that  looked  remotely  like  a  picket  any- 
where around  Harvard  or  New  England  so  far. 
And  so  I  still  have  to  Judge  Just  what  the 
reality  of  this  Is.  I  do  sometimes  feel  that 
there  is  a  distressing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  American  Intellectual  community  to  be 
more  concerned  with  style  than  content  as 
far  as  the  government  Is  concerned.  In 
the  present  Administration  I  can  understand 
what  It  is  that  bothers  them.  But  I  don't 
think  this  is  a  really  intellectual  reaction. 
This  is  an  emotional  and  slightly  petty  re- 
action, which  I  don't  particularly  admire, 
"it  13  in  oub  ix3ng-bance  intekest  to  open 
dooe8  rob  china  to  come  out  into  the 
world" 

Mr.  Thomson.  In  talking  about  Vietnam 
and  even  In  talking  about  Japan,  I  suggest 
that  you  and  I  have  been  tiptoeing  around 
the  central  problem  of  Par  Eastern  pollcv — 
I  mean  the  problem  of  our  relations  with 
that  together  with  the  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  control  of  population 
growth,  the  "domestication"  of  the  Chinese 


revolution  In  Its  relations  with  other  states  is 
the  central  problem  confronting  all  of  us  and 
all  of  China's  neighbors— beginning  with  the 
Japanese  and  Koreans,  ourselves,  the  Soviets, 
the  IncUans,  the  Southeast  Asians — over  the 
next  two  or  three  decades? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Well,  certainly  the  China 
problem  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
modern  world  history,  because  China  is  such 
a  vast  mass,  with  such  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  population.  I  probably  differ  from 
you  in  feeling  that  on  the  whole  we  have 
tended  to  overemphasize  it  in  the  United 
States,  We  overemphasize  the  strength  and 
the  potentialities  of  China,  rather  than  un- 
derestimate them,  I  think  China  is  a  smaller 
nation  than  you  think  it  is,  Japan  is  a 
bigger  nation  than  China,  for  all 

Mr.  Thomson.  You  once  proved  this  point 
rather  well  with  a  map. 

Mr,  Reischauer,  I  did  two  maps,  to  show 
to  the  Japanese  public  where  Japan  really 
stood  in  the  world.  One  Is  by  population 
and  when  you  look  at  it  that  way,  why  then 
East  and  South  Asia,  what  we  normally 
call  Asia,  seem  to  be  over  half  of  the  total 
world,  and  China  looks  simply  tremendous 
When  you  do  it  by  gross  national  product 
which  comes  closer  to  being  national  power 
and  potentialities  for  the  time  being,  then 
you  get  a  very  different  picture  In  which  the 
so-called  North  Is  Just  overwhelmingly  large 
and  you  get  little  tiny  tails  like  Africa  and 
South  America  dripping  off  from  this  great 
North;  and  on  this  one.  Japan,  with  a  gross 
national  product  in  1964  of  «68-blUlon,  prob- 
ably was  somewhat  ahead  of  China,  Nobody 
knows  what  China's  gross  national  product 
is,  and  you  can  get  great  differences  in  esti- 
mates. But  in  any  case.  Japan  is  either  well 
past  It,  or  is  going  past  it  very  rapidly.  And 
since  what  she  produces  is  eaten  up  by  only 
100-mlllion  people,  rather  than  700-mllllon 
you  can  see  how  much  more  is  left  over  to  do 
something  with,  if  they  want  to  do  something 
with  it.  So  in  this  sense  it's  a  much  bieeer 
country.  ^^ 

Mr.  Thomson.  Are  you  generally  satisfied 
with  the  progress  we  have  made  over  the  past 
■Ave  or  six  years  in  attempting  to  reclaim 
Communist  China  to  the  community  of  na- 
tions? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Obviously  we've  made  no 
progress  at  all.  We've  gone  backwards  And 
leaving  aside  how  big  this  problem  is- we'll 
both  agree  it's  awfully  big— I  feel  that  this 
:s  probably  the  area  of  our  foreign  policy 
that  has  been  least  satisfactory,  and  I  would 
feel  myself  least  in  agreement  with  what  has 
been  accepted  policy,  I  did  not  leave  Japan 
because  of  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
this,  because  this  did  not  really  fundamen- 
tally affect  my  role  there.  But  I  do  feel  some 
disagreement,  in  that  I  think  the  long-range 
problem  is  to  get  the  Chinese  Communists 
back  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  so 
they  begin  to  learn  something  about  It,  and 
eventually  begin  to  accommodate  to  the 
realities  of  the  world.  Our  policy  doesn't 
seem  to  be  aimed  in  that  direction  at  all.  It 
seems  a  much  more  short-sighted  policy  of 
somehow  temporarily  keeping  them  away 
from  the  world,  for  Immediate  benefits,  rather 
than  thinking  about  the  long-range  interest 
of  trying  to  get  them  to  know  the  world 
better. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Then  you  would  agree  that 
we  should  attempt  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  China's  isolation,  regardless  of  Chi- 
na's  present  state  of  behavior,  and  regardless 
of  Peking's  predictably  negative  response  to 
our  initiatives? 

Mr.  Reischauer,  Of  course,  yes,  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  we  would 
Uke  to  see  a  time  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  willing  to  come  into  the  United 
Nations  on  the  terms  of  other  countries 
coming  Into  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
we  are  hoping  for  a  time  when  they  will 
allow  us  to  have  normal  relations  with  them. 
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Ur  I'HOMaoN  M&ny  of  us  in  Waabliigton 
vbu  vorked  on  th«  CMna  problem  felt  thax 
a^ter  Uve  tie  vote  In  the  United  Natlacs  last 
autumn,  we  were  ^ven  an  opportiinlty  thla 
autumn  to  ob&nge  our  stxateK? — to  persrUt  a 
two-Ohln*  aolutlon  or  wh^t  Profeaeor  FnAi- 
btkiiK  refer*  to  m  a  "duai-represeniatloi."  ao- 
lutl.iQ  Either  through  taking  the  lead  our- 
•eives,  or  more  appropriately,  through  UtClng 
other  iMLUona  aucb  as  C&nada,  Japai:.  Ni- 
geria, etc  .  move  ab««d  with  our  good  wlaHes. 
It  was  our  view  that  at  a  time  when  we  w«r« 
de(iK>a«trtitlng  as  never  before  our  flmi  antl- 
Communlam  In  Vietnam,  we  had  an  ideal 
chance  to  move  on  the  China  que«tloti  this 
autunrui.     And  you  would  have  support «1? 

Mr  RnacHAtrEm.  Oh.  of  oouree  I  'woiuld 
have  Almost  to  a  man,  thoae  who  tzufW 
much  about  It  do  think  thu  w»y  Actually, 
the  '.l«-vote  aspect  of  It  la  not  the  real  niaaoo. 
Thats  a  re««OQ  why  some  doubt«r»  might 
be  ixjnvlnced  to  change  their  minds,  but  It'd 
be  '.h«  wrong  reason  for  doing  It.  I  mean.  It 
la  1:;  our  long-range  Intereat  to  open  door« 
for  China  to  come  out  into  the  world.  She 
won't  go  through  those  doors  for  a  lon^  tlmie, 
but  th core's  no  point  In  our  keeping  the  doora 
closed 

Mr  rMOMsoN  In  this  regard — some  dls- 
tln^palahed  »tateenven  to  ths  contrary — the 
United  Nations  Is  a  reform  sofaoot:  It  cer- 
tainly iflnt  a  Oood  Guys'  Club.  It  Is  one  of 
several  places  In  which  paranoid,  ovitlaw 
nauons  can  try  to  face  life  In  the  Twentieth 
Centory.  and  gradually  learn  how  to  behave. 
It's  an  Ideal  place  for  group  therapy  Of 
course.  It  wouldn't  make  life  easier  for  the 
rest  of  us.  because  we  already  have  enough 
problems  there  already:  but  I  dont  see  that 
It  would  cause  major  new  problems  I'd 
be  fascinated  to  see  what  a  Chinese  d  »iec;a- 
tloa  !n  New  York  would  do  In  devlilng  a 
strategy  of  behavior — vla-a-vts  us.  vu-a-vis 
the  dovie*  Union.  axKl  vls-a-vls  the  nerutxal 
DaUi>ns.  It  would  cause  them  Imnvimso 
policy  problems,  far  beyond  any  It  would 
cause  us  At  the  same  time,  there  would 
be  ao  harm  in  having  seventy  or  eighty  Chi- 
nese with  their  eyes  opened  by  llXe  In  New 
Yurk  City 

Mr  RsiscoAiTsa.  If  the  Chinese  were  In 
the  United  Nations,  of  course  they  could  do 
disruptive  things.  But  I  think  they'd  And 
that  the  dlfllcultles  for  them  would  be  very 
mui-h  greater  thAn  they  are  for  us.  Just  as 
you  pointed  out  Of  course  one  basic  prob- 
lem It  what  one  does  about  Taiwan  Chinese 
are  worried  about  the  concept  of  there  being 
tw"  Chinas.  We  don't  care  how  many  Chinas 
there  are  We  Just  recognize  whether  or  not 
governments  exist,  and  there  are  two  political 
units — one  that  controls  the  Island  of  Tai- 
wan, another  that  controls  the  mainland. 
But  we  shouldn't  define  whether  there  are 
two  Chinas,  two  successor  states,  or  what. 
That  s  their  problem 

Mr.  Thomson.  Tou  have  pointed  out,  I 
think,  that  Japan  Is  the  one  country  that 
comes  closest  to  sharing  our  view  of  Tai- 
wan 

Mr  RnacaAcm.  One  of  the  dlfflculLles  In 
Japanese-American  relations  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  a  much  greater 
emotional  cl<«ene8a  to  China,  and  have  felt 
a  much  greater  emotional  urge,  a  pvish.  to 
have  normal  relations  with  Communist 
China  And  they  have,  until  quite  recently. 
blamed  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  nor- 
mal relations  with  Peking  on  the  fact  that 
they're  closely  associated  with  us.  Now 
they're  beginning  to  eee  the  reality,  and 
actually  they're  m  exactly  the  same  p-aaltlon 
we're  in  They're  the  only  other  major 
ootmtry  that  Is  really  very  much  lnt<!rested 
In  Formosa,  for  historical,  emotional,  trade, 
and  other  reasons:  and  as  long  as  the  two 
Chinese  regimes  Insist  that  you  cannot  recog- 
Dlae  both  of  them,  the  Japanese  find  them- 
MlTes  In  exactly  the  same  position  we're  in. 


Mr  Thomson.  I  want  to  take  exception  to 
the  point  yuu  made  about  our  total  lack  of 
progress  on  China  policy  over  the  past  Ave 
years.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  said  that 
myself,  but  to  OKKlify  It  by  adding  that  we 
did  make  some  progress  It  took  us  five  years 
to  spring  the  travel  package,  which  had 
bounced  up  and  down  to  the  Seventh  noor 
and  back  from  1040  onward;  last  December, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  we  finally  did  al- 
low doctors  to  have  validated  passports  for 
travel  to  Oommunist  China;  and  we've  now 
expanded  the  categ^rlea.  and  the  results 
have  been,  on  our  side,  entirely  peaceful. 
The  press  and  the  Congress  have  supported 
these  moves. 

Mr.  RnscHAiTn.  In  absolute  terms,  yes, 
that  Is  a  small  progress.  But  when  you  look 
at  how  fast  history  flows  along,  we're  losing 
ground  relatively. 

Mr.  Thomson.  True.  Let  me  Just  add. 
though.  Uiat  we  have  also  changed  our 
rhetoric  on  China.  This  creates  a  container 
Into  which  you  can  pour  substance.  We 
have  not  yet  poured  the  substance,  but  be- 
ginning with  Secretary  Rusk's  testimony  ait 
the  Zablocki  bearings  last  March,  the  Vice- 
President's  use  of  the  term  "containment 
without  Isolation."  and  finally  the  Presi- 
dent's use  In  July  of  the  concept  of  "recon- 
ciliation" with  mainland  China,  we  have 
moved  very  far  along  the  rhetorical  road. 
That  leaves  content  still  to  be  devised — 
other  unilateral  tnltlatlTee  besides  the  end 
of  the  travel  band. 

Mr.  RxiscHAtm.  I  think  we've  made  great 
progress  there.  In  the  rhetorical  way.  I 
think  one  of  the  problems,  though,  is  that 
we  have  this  rhetoric,  and  conflicting  rhet- 
oric that  also  goes  on  at  the  sajne  time  It 
takes  only  a  rather  small  change  to  elim- 
inate that  other  rhetoric  and  stick  to  the 
contalnment-without-lsolatton.  peace-and- 
reconclllatlon.  phrases  of  this  sort.  I  think 
It  might  be  Just  a  very  small  change  that 
would  bring  us  to  the  kind  of  policy  that  you 
and  I  are  both  advocating.  We're  almost 
there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  sets  forth  a  very  stimulating  and 
interesting  colloquy  between  Ambas- 
sador Relschauer  and  James  Claude 
Thomson.  Jr.,  who  recently  left  the 
White  House  staff  to  accept  an  associate 
professorship  at  Harvard  University. 
The  article  brings  out  in  dramatic  style 
the  point  of  view  toward  our  Par  Eastern 
policy  held  by  our  former  Ambassador, 
with  which  I  find  myself  In  complete 
accord,  and  which  differs  to  a  substan- 
tial extent  from  the  official  line  of  the 
Department  of  State  I  hope  that  read- 
ers of  the  CoNc.iKssiONAL  RicoRD  will  note 
the  Important  comments  made  by  Am- 
bassador Relschauer.  and  that  they  will 
be  guided  accordingly.  A  good,  hard 
look  should  be  taken  at  this  article. 


ASIAN  AND  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  am 
satisfied  that  President  Johnson  Is  now 
turning  toward  a  peace  offensive  and 
away  from  the  advice  of  the  warmongers, 
away  from  the  advice  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate winning  by  u>taJ  victory  in  a  holy 
war  against  godless  communism,  and 
who  would  rather  fight  than  switch. 
This  new  peace  offensive  deserves  the 
support  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  In  that  cermet  tlon,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RkcoRD  an  Interview  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  appeared  In  America 


Illustrated,  the  American  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
which  is  circulated  in  the  Soviet  Union 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  America  Illustrated.  September  igflji 
iNTkavirw  WrrH  PaxsmkNT  Johnson 

Question.  Mr  President,  10  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  to  exchange  Ameruii 
m.igazlne  and  Soii^t  Life  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  better  understanding  between  om 
coimtrlee.  I  wonder,  sir.  If  you  would  com. 
ment  on  the  state  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries  over  the  past  decade? 

Answer.  Tivat's  a  question  frequently  askei 
and  one  which  Is  always  difficult  to  answer. 
It  is  easy  to  be  a  hopeful  optimist — and  Just 
as  easy  to  be  a  fearful  pessimist.  What  U 
Important  in  these  complicated  times  is  to 
be  a  realist.  Time  and  again,  in  many  paru 
of  the  world,  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  find 
ourselves  on  the  opposite  side*  of  a  ques- 
tion. But.  over  the  years,  we've  gained  a 
lot  of  experience  In  working  out  many  oj 
our  dlJIerences.  And  we've  taken  a  fi?w  very 
important  constructive  steps  together,  i 
have  in  mind  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
which  forbids  testing  of  these  destructive 
weapons  In  the  atmosphere  or  under  me 
ocean  and  thus  eliminates  the  dangeroua 
hazard  of  fallout.  I  also  think  of  the  hli- 
tory  of  the  cultural  exchange  program  which 
broadened  the  opportunities  for  our  best 
scientists,  teachers  and  artists  to  shfire  their 
creativity  with  one  another.  Theee  are  posi- 
tive, concrete  steps.  They  help  create  a 
more  favorable  atmosphere  for  further  steps, 
and  further  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween countries  My  prayerful  hope  Is  that 
they  will  endiu-e  and  expand,  despite  differ- 
ences of  view  we  may  have. 

Question.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  some 
of  the  future  pKDSslbUlUes  for  additional  con- 
structive steps? 

Answer.  I  think  we  must  work  towiuil  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  In  gfreatet 
cooperative  efforts  between  our  two  coun- 
tries In  space  exploration,  medical  research 
and  communications.  This  administration 
strongly  supports  these  efforts.  And  then, 
too.  there  are  what  you  might  call  the  basics. 

You  know.  In  Texas,  when  we  go  to  buy  > 
farm,  we  don't  put  too  much  Importance  on 
the  man-made  disappointments — like  a  run- 
down bam  or  a  badly  fenced  pasture.  A  good 
farmer  goes  out  to  the  fields  and  sees  what's 
growing.  He  stoops  down  and  tastes  a  little 
bit  of  the  soil.  He  looks  at  the  stock  and 
the  streams  and  the  spring.  If  these  are 
ample  or  can  be  made  so  by  the  sweat  of  hu 
brow,  the  farmer  knows  the  place  holds  a 
future.  I  grew  up  on  that  land.  Some  of  It 
was  mighty  poor  and  rocky — but  some  of  It 
was  good.  I  learned  not  to  be  afraid  of 
disappointments — of  the  weeds  and  roclts— 
but  to  value  the  good  soil  and  the  hard,  con- 
structive work. 

I  think  there's  considerable  good  soil  for 
0.8. -Soviet  relations  to  grow  and  prosper 
with  the  right  cultivation  and  care.  We 
have  more  in  common  than  we  sometlmea 
realize.  I  have  considerable  faith  in  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  both 
large  countries.  We  both  possess  an  incredi- 
ble variety  of  natural  resources.  Our  people 
are  energetic,  generous  and  talented.  We 
Americans  really  came  to  know  and  to  admire 
the  Russian  people  in  World  War  11.  And. 
I  hope,  they  share  some  of  the  same  feeling 
for  us.  8o.  I  would  say  that  oiu  people  are 
more  naturally  friends  than  enemies.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  exchange  goods  and  idea* 
and  technology— all  of  the  means  to  achiev- 
ing common  progress  and  prosperity. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  this  decade  has 
been  one  of  economic  progress  for  both  the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  E>oee 
this  progress  directly  affect  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace? 

Ansver.  This  decade  of  progress  has  under- 
mined the  goals  of  those  who  have  preached 
that  the  Ideological  differences  between 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  inevi- 
tably lead  to  war.  We  see  now  that  we  can 
both  prosper  in  spite  of  the  differences.  The 
two  nations  have  never  gone  to  war  with  one 
another.  The  fact  is  that  no  two  nations 
have  more  to  lose  In  war  than  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  past  10  years  are  a  good  example  of 
what  I  mean.  Just  think  how  much  we've 
achieved  here  in  America:  We've  reached  out 
into  sp;vce.  we've  begun  a  new  era  of  progrpss 
for  our  Negro  citizens,  our  poor,  our  eldrrly, 
our  students.  We've  realized  so  many  of  the 
dreams  of  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930'3  and  40's. 
We  were  prompted  to  act  then  because  of  a 
great  depression.  Today,  we  are  acting  at  a 
time  when  our  economy  Is  at  the  highest 
point  in  history.  But  we  want  to  have  all 
our  people  share  In  our  bounties.  And  we 
want  to  Inject  excellence  Into  all  aspects  of 
our  national  life — on  our  farms,  in  our  cities. 
In  our  classrooms.  In  the  arts,  In  our  factories. 
This  Is  the  Great  Society. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  ones  building  on 
our  dreams.  Think  of  what  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple have  accomplished  after  experiencing  a 
most  destructive  war  In  which  they  lost  20 
million  people.  They  have  not  only  rebuilt 
their  country,  but  they  also  have  achieved 
splendid  technological  and  scientific  accom- 
plishments. Neither  country  would  like  to 
see  all  these  advances  go  up  in  sincike. 

Question.  Do  you  think  then,  sir,  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  In  our  relations  with 
the  Soviets  where  both  sides  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  nuclear  war  Is  Impossible? 

Answer.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
.American  people  and  the  Russian  people  are 
absolutely  opjxjsed  to  war.  I  wl.sh  I  could 
say  tliat  nuclear  war  Is  Impossible.  The 
United  States,  as  I  said  before,  will  never  start 
any  war.  nuclear  or  otherwise  But  this 
world  of  ours  is  filled  with  dangers.  We  can 
never  know  what  may  suddenly  erupt  to 
bring  new  tensions  and  threats  to  tlie  peace. 

Under  President  Kennedy's  leadership  we 
proposed  the  most  comprehensive  plan  yet 
advanced  for  general  disarmament  in  stages, 
10  that  no  nation  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
at  any  stage.  Pending  action  on  this  broad 
plan,  we  have  proposed  a  treaty  to  curb 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  re- 
duce stockpiles.  We  hope  that  current  dls- 
irmament  talks  will  produce  progress  toward 
such  a  treaty.  This  government  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  this  problem. 
In  fact,  we  began  negotiating  right  after  the 
war.  At  that  time  we  were  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  with  the  atomic  bomb,  but  our 
reason  then  was  no  less  compelling  than  it  Is 
today:  the  world  simply  cannot  be  free  of 
danger  as  long  as  any  nation  possesses  a 
nuclear  arsenal.  But  general  disarmament 
will  not.  In  my  view,  become  a  universal  fact 
until  we  can  develop  a  compelling  substitute 
lor  armed  might  In  international  relations. 
Once  we  had  a  terrible  bloody  war  between 
the  states  here  in  America.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  established  a  rule  of  law  that  regu- 
lates our  national  life  and  shapes  the  rela- 
tions between  the  national  government  and 
the  state  and  local  governmon's  I  think 
that  the  United  Nations,  through  principles 
enunciated  In  its  founding  charter,  points  tlie 
way  toward  a  truly  ordered  structure  of  world 
law. 

World  law  can  bring  world  order.  But  It 
also  mtist  reflect  the  desires  of  men  and  na- 
Oona.  When  law  ignores  this  cardinal  princi- 
ple, law  itself  Is  Ignored  I  think  we  may 
t*  evolving  a  world  consensus  on  which  law 
•Jto  stand.  For  example,  in  the  time  since 
I  became  President,  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  more  international  confer- 
ences—about 660,  I  believe— than  during  the 


first  150  years  of  our  history.  And  so,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  pursue  avenues  of  cooperative 
effort  and  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  We've  got  to 
get  Into  the  habit  of  peaiceful  cooperation. 
The  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  a  slgnlflcant  step. 
There  have  been  others  since  1963.  We  have 
agreed  not  to  put  bombs  in  orbit,  we  are 
working  together  on  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant ventures — in  desalination,  weather 
information,  exchanges  of  scientists,  artists, 
and  yes,  magazines. 

Question.  WThat  about  the  ideological  bar- 
riers, Mr.  President?  Do  you  think  we  can 
really  find  social  and  pKDlitlcal  accord  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  we  are  in  such 
diverse  ideological  camjys? 

Answer.  I  think  both  sides  must  realize 
that  neither  is  going  to  convert  the  other. 
The  United  States  has  no  interest  in  remak- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  in  our  image  And  I 
don't  see  any  evidence  that  America  will  go 
communist.  I  think  that  the  real  Interests 
of  nations  transcend  the  ideological  differ- 
ences. For  instance,  some  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  work  closely  have  moved  toward 
planned  economies.  But  this  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  us — or  to  them.  We  work  together 
out  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  and  because 
we  share  many  of  the  same  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions. 

We  Americans  believe  that  our  democracy 
and  our  system  of  a  mixed  economy  with  a 
wide  scope  for  free  enterprise  works  best  for 
us.  But  we  support  and  resi>ect  the  rights 
of  all  peoples  freely  to  choose  their  own 
system.  We  oppose  the  practice  of  imposing 
one's  system  on  others.  If  everyone  would 
abide  by  the  principle  of  self-determination 
and  reject  aggression  and  subversion,  the 
world  would  be  a  happier  place. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  as  a  practitioner 
of  what  has  been  called  "consensus  politics," 
I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  the  dlfTer- 
ences  between  achieving  a  popular  consensus 
for  yotir  domestic  programs  and  for  matters 
dealing  with  foreign  policy? 

Answer:  We  are  a  democracy,  and  Amer- 
icans have  the  basic  right  to  disagree  with 
any  policy  of  their  government — foreign  or 
domestic.  As  we  well  know.  Americans  are 
not  bashful  about  using  this  right.  Now, 
there  are  a  few  Impwrtant  points  I'd  like  to 
make  about  achieving  a  so-called  consensus. 
First,  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  principle  of 
national  unity.  I  believe  that  our  people 
have  more  reason  to  work  together  than 
ap>&rt  to  build  a  country  we  can  be  proud  of. 
We  may  divide  along  many  sectional,  re- 
gional, political  and  special  Interest  lines  on 
the  best  way  of  approaching  some  of  ovir 
problems — but  I  do  think  the  vast  majority 
agrees  on  what  our  problems  are  and  the 
need  for  doing  something  about  them.  The 
challenge  then  is  for  the  President  to  as- 
sert his  leadership,  to  take  a  position  on  these 
Issues  by  formulating  legislative  propram.s  on 
which  the  Congress  can  act.  The  Congress, 
of  course,  can  reject  the  President's  pro- 
grams— and  It  often  does.  But  a  President 
must  do  what  he  thinks  Is  right.  He  m\i.st 
think  In  terms  of  the  national  Interest  and 
the  nation's  security — even  if  this  means 
stirring  up  some  segments  of  public  opin- 
ion, no  matter  how  vociferous.  I  confess 
that  on  the  home  front  It  is  easier  for  the 
public  to  understand  what  an  Administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  do.  They  see  that  some  of 
our  schools  are  overcrowded,  that  we  must 
do  something  to  help  our  Negro  citizens,  that 
we  are  rapidly  outgrowing  our  cities,  and 
they  are  responsive  to  programs  that  seek 
remedies.  But  when  the  President  takes  an 
extremely  serious  step  in  foreign  matters, 
then  It  is  really  a  more  difficult  proposition 
for  people  to  grasp.  Certainly,  there  are  dis- 
senters— those  who  disagree.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  strongly 
support  their  govemm.ent.  You  know,  the 
concept   of   consensus   politics    is   Just   one 


expression  in  day-to-day  political  terms  of 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  American 
government — goverrunent  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  Either  a  President  has  achieved 
a  {xjpular  mandate  in  office,  or  after  his  four 
years  were  up  the  people  achieved  a  con- 
sensus of  their  own  and  voted  him  Into 
retirement.  So,  In  either  case,  the  principle 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  governed 
has  always  been  upheld. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  aie  your 
hopes  for  the  next  10  years? 

Answer:  Tou  know.  I've  been  In  public 
life  now  for  35  years.  And  It's  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  htiman  condition  when  we 
realize  that  not  once  in  any  of  those  years 
has  the  world  been  wholly  at  peace.  We've 
seen  a  lot  of  social  and  scientific  advance- 
ment In  the  past  10  years.  My  hope  for  the 
next  10.  like  any  sane  man's  hope,  Is  that 
this  will  be  matched  In  building  a  i>eaceful 
world.  Then  we  will  have  something  really 
to  be  proud  of.  Peace,  after  all,  Is  the 
bedrock  of  all  our  hopes.  Without  i>eace, 
all  of  ovir  work  and  progress  come  to  naught. 
Think  of  all  the  Important  and  beneficJal 
work  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  undertake  with  the  vast  sums 
now  being  spent  on  the  instruments  of  war. 
Why.  It  staggers  the  Imagination.  We  could 
use  that  wealth  to  help  the  two  thirds  of 
the  world  that  Is  afHlcted  with  poverty,  hun- 
ger, illiteracy  and  disease.  These  have-not 
nations  want  their  place  In  the  sun.  their 
chance  for  a  better  life.  And  as  I  have  often 
said,  the  wall  between  the  rich  and  poor  Is 
made  of  glass,  through  which  all  can  see. 
Men  everywhere  want  the  opportunity  to 
grow,  to  become  what  they  are  capable  of 
becoming.  And  this  has  a  special  meaning 
for  me.  Fifty  years  ago  I  stood  as  a  boy 
in  the  Texas  hill  country  and  wondered 
whether  there  would  ever  be  any  opportunity 
beyond  those  Mils.  We  who  have  attained 
our  dreams  mvist  respond  to  the  dreams  of 
others— the  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
I  hope  we  can  work  toward  a  world  of  greater 
interdependence  among  nations — where 
countrlee  will  increasingly  cooperate  in  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  undertakings. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
still  have  an  agenda  of  unresolved  differ- 
ences, some  of  them  quite  serious,  I  believe 
we  can  settle  disputes,  honorably  and  peace- 
fully. We  In  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined to  try.  What  has  changed  in  recent 
years  Is  not  the  size  of  our  {yroblems.  but 
the  means  for  solving  them.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  possess — 
for  the  fLrst  time  Ln  history— the  technology 
and  productive  cai>aclty  for  extending  man- 
kind's benefits  to  all  men.  The  alternative, 
of  course,  is  that  the  world  can  fall  victim 
to  its  fears  and  antagonisms  and  plunge 
humanity  into  the  nuclear  abj-ss.  I  happen 
to  prefer  the  positive  way. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  indication  that 
we  can  achieve  this  "positive  way?" 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  I  do.  I  think  that  cul- 
tural exchange  between  our  two  countries  is 
extremely  Important.  We  must  get  to  know 
each  other  better.  The  political  realities  are 
such  that  we  too  often  dwell  on  one  an- 
other's mistakes  and  weaknesses.  Let's  admit 
that  every  nation  has  Its  Inflnnitles.  We  all 
make  mistakes,  and  injustice  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  any  one  geographic  area.  That's  why 
I  value  this  magazine  exchange:  America  Il- 
lustrated and  Sennet  Life  show  what  both 
countries  are  doing  in  constructive  social  and 
cultural  ways.  Here,  both  nations  put  their 
best  foot  forward,  show  their  best  products, 
their  finest  accomplishments,  their  creative 
ability.  This  is  a  most  pvositive  st«p  toward 
better  understanding.  And  understanding 
Is  essential  to  the  quest  for  peace. 

As  I  said  earlier:  If  you  take  an  objective 
look  at  our  two  countries — not  Just  at  the 
Issues  which  divide  us — you  see  the  two  most 
I>owerful  nations  on  earth  with  every  reason 
to  want  peace  and  no  rational  reason  to  want 
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war.     I  am  an  optimist  about  mankind      I         Thl*  country,  on  lU  part,  should  do  nothing      velopment  assistance  nroerams.    In  de«iBT.o, 
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war.  I  Bjn  &d  opUoilst  about  mankind  I 
tMlieye  xn»t\.  witb  enough  effort,  can  get 
vhat  they  want.  And  so  I  believe  that  the 
good  »oil  will  prevail  over  the  rocfcs  and 
we«ds  The  reBpoasiblUty  for  tiie  future 
reata  In  large  part  on  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unlou.  We  differ  on  many  things 
The  Soviet  leaders  are  often  convinced  of 
the  rightneee  of  their  actions  when  we  think 
they  are  wrong.  And  they  sometimes  think 
we  are  wrong  when  we  feel  strongly  that  our 
cause  18  Just  As  gre«»t  powers,  our  two  na- 
tions win  undoubtedly  have  commltmiente 
that  will  conflict  But  there  la  one  com- 
mitment I  hope  we  both  share:  the  commit- 
ment to  1  warleos  world.  Howeyer  you  deffne 
It.  this  .$  m^uikind's  age  of  gieateet  promise. 
We  mu-s:  move  toward  it — not  toward  war. 
We  mus".  And  ways  toward  disarmament  and 
an  lnt«r:iatlonal  rule  of  law  artJ'OQg  enough 
to  take  the  place  of  arms. 

As  Preeldent  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
cillaen  A  this  troubled  planet,  as  the  father 
of  two  daughters  who  want  Co  bring  children 
Into  a  peaceful  world.  I  say  we  not  only  want 
peace — we  In  America  are  wUllag  to  expend 
every  effort  to  achieve  this  goal.  And.  really, 
as  responsible  citizens  living  la  the  nuclear 
Age   we  ca^  do  no  leas 

Questi.-n    Thank  you.  Mr  President 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  lead  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  today  entitled 
"Brezhnev's  Reply  " 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  (Mr. 
iJiouYE  m  the  chair)  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Ls  iso  ordered 

The  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BasZiiNEV'S   RXPLT 

The  negdUve  response  of  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, bead  uf  the  rfoviet  Communist  Party,  to 
the  peace  overtures  of  President  Lyndoa 
Johnson  is  disappointing.  It  Is  hardly  dis- 
maying. .\nd  It  certainly  is  not  surprising 
The  CommuiUst  Party,  at  Brest-Utovsk 
la  1917.  introduced  Its  own  brand  of  diplo- 
macy and  It  has  not  often  piarted  from  the 
principles  then  embraced.  It  is  a  diplomacy 
that  derived  Its  novelty  and  originality  froca 
two  considerations.  The  first  was  that  it  In- 
Tolved.  uu  longer,  the  objectives  of  diplo- 
macy of  ttie  '->id  order.  It  was  no  longer  a  dl- 
plotnacy  alnied  at  reconciling  the  views  of 
nations  In  general  agreement  within  the  old 
framework  of  Europe.  It  was  a  diplomacy 
aimed  at  breaking  up  the  old  order,  not  at 
P'fl'Brvlng  It.  It  was  a  diplomacy,  moreover, 
conducted  not  so  much  between  the  negotia- 
tors as  It  was  over  their  heads — to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world. 

The  Breihnev  response  Is  faithful  to  these 
old  Bolshevik  conventions.  Peace  Is  not 
somethlni!?  to  be  sought  for  Its  own  virtues, 
but  for  whatever  can  be  got  out  of  It  for 
communism  Diplomacy  Is  not  a  matter  of 
negotiating  with  other  heads  of  state  or  their 
representciUves  but  a  matter  of  propaganda.. 

Still,  it  Is  not  altogether  unpromising- 
Since  the  outlines  of  the  nuclear  age  wers 
made  clear  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Soviet 
diplomacy  has  had  to  put  a  value  on  mutual 
survival  as  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  did 
before  World  War  I  And  that  instinct  hai 
not  been  abandoned  entirely,  at  this  tlmt. 
in  spite  of  the  customary  abusive  words  and 
epithets  tiiat  have  so  often  disfigured  the  ex- 
pression of  Soviet  views. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  develop  mutually  beneficial 
relations  with  the  United  SUtes  U  wortli 
something- -even  if  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. In  Mr  BresshneVs  view,  now  preclude? 
tbls.  Sooner  or  later,  perhaps  sooner  ratiier 
UuLD  later,  the  sltuauon  in  Vietnam  will 
change  And  then  the  door  will  stand  open 
for  "mutually  beneficial"  relaUons 
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This  country,  on  Its  part,  should  do  nothing 
to  close  It.  The  friendly  proffer  of  "peaceful 
engagement"  has  been  somewhat  rudely  re- 
buffed. It  will  not  and  of  course  should  not 
be  withdrawn.  A  "peaceful  engagement" 
will  be  brought  about,  one  day.  through  the 
irresistible  compulsion  of  a  sheer  Insrtlnct  for 
survival.  It  may  never  very  closely  resemble 
the  cordial  and  fraternal  relations  that  passed 
as  "peace"  in  some  earlier  periods  when  great 
powers  operated  within  the  framework  of 
uiUvemaiiy  accepted  Institutions,  systems 
and  values  But  It  will  sufHce  If  It  prevents 
destruction.  Efforts  to  achieve  such  a  peace 
must  not  flag,  even  If  overtures  for  peace  meet 
with  rebuff  a  thousand  times. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  that  we  should  not  be 
discouraged  In  our  efforts  toward  "peace- 
fuJ  engagement"  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  editorial  also  points  out  that  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  does  not  always  reveal  the 
true  view  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which.  In 
ray  opinion.  Is  toward  a  long-range  de- 
tente with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "The  Rich  and 
the  Poor:  1966."  by  Paul  O.  Hoffman, 
which  appeared  In  the  Saturday  Review 
of  September  17.  1966,  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoiii}  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  17.  1066) 
Thjc  Rich  *nd  tub  Poo«  1868 
(By  Paul  O.  Hoffman) 
It's  a  rich  world  for  some — and  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  In  1965.  the  more  developed 
countries.  Including  the  United  States. 
Canada,  most  of  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japan.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  had  a  Oross  National  Product 
of  appriDxlmately  114  trillion.  What  Is  more, 
the  914  trillion  figure  Is  Increasing  by  »40 
billion  to  $S0  billion  annually,  thus  assuring 
the  one-third  of  humanity  living  In  the  richer 
countrtee  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of  Uvlng, 
But  is  Is  a  distressingly  poor  world  for 
moet.  The  estimated  Qross  National  Product 
for  the  less  developed  countries,  excluding 
China,  la  about  »250  billion  a  year.  While 
tills  flgxire  U  Kolng  up  by  some  $10  billion  to 
•  13  billion  annually,  population  growth  Is 
cutting  the  average  annual  Increase  In  per 
capita  Income  to  1  per  cent.  At  this  rate, 
the  people  of  the  leas  developed  world  will 
not  reach  even  a  (200  level  In  average  annual 
per  capita  income  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  the 
average  will  be  close  to  »100. 

The  contrast  between  riches  and  poverty 
on  our  planet  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
century.  "In  an  age  when  man  la  literally 
soaring  to  the  stars."  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
va.  Arthur  Goldt>erg  has  said,  "he  has  not 
yet  managed  to  raise  to  decent  heights  the 
conditions  of  Ufe  for  some  two  billion  o*  the 
earth  s  three  billion  people"  On  a  planet  of 
unimaginable  wealth  and  potential,  some 
3.000,000  human  beings  are  dying  each  year 
as  a  result  of  starvation  and  nutritional 
diseases.  At  a  time  when  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  are  expanding  at  an  explosive  rate, 
a  majority  of  men  live  and  die  without  bene- 
fiUng  from  the  wonders  of  science  and 
technology. 

Poverty,  of  course.  Is  nothing  new.  What 
Is  new  is  that  the  poor  no  longer  accept 
poverty  as  an  inevitable  way  of  lUe  and  are 
determined  to  do  something  about  It.  What 
Is  also  new  Is  that  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory men  command  the  means  to  lavmch  a 
global  attack  on  poverty.  Many  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  hav»  devoted  subetantlaj 
resources   to   bilateral   and   mulUlateral  de- 
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velopment  assistance  programs.  In  designat- 
ing the  19608  as  a  Development  Decade,  the 
United  Nations  has  called  upon  all  member 
states  to  unite  in  a  substanted  world  war  on 
hunger,  disease.  Ignorance,  and  poverty. 

There  Is  much  confusion  as  to  the  dollar 
value  of  goods  and  services  flowing  from  the 
richer  to  the  poorer  countries  for  develop- 
ment purpoeee.  My  estimate,  baaed  on  the 
study  of  many  conflicting  reports.  Is  that  It 
was  approximately  $11  billion  in  1965.  it 
should  be  added,  however,  that  only  about 
half  of  tliat  $11  billion  represents  a  burden 
on  the  world's  taxpayers.  The  other  half 
represents  private  Investment  and  commer- 
cial loans  meeting  strict  banking  criteria. 

What  has  been  largely  overlooked  In  ap- 
praising the  flow  of  development  capital  from 
the  richer  to  the  poorer  countries  Is  the 
contra-flow  of  resources.  In  1966,  this  re- 
verse flow,  consisting  of  Interest  and  dividend 
payments  and  loan  repayments,  amounted  to 
approximately  $4  6  billion — leaving  a  net  de- 
velopment assistance  total  of  $6.8  billion,  it 
has  also  been  overlooked  that,  from  1961  to 
1965,  the  annual  flow  of  development  re- 
sources to  the  emerging  nations  Increased 
by  less  than  $1  billion.  As  a  percentage  of 
Gross  National  Product,  less  was  devoted  to 
development  assistance  In  1965  than  In  196L 
The  flgure  now  stands  at  little  more  than 
one  half  of  1  per  cent,  despite  wide  agree- 
ment that  at  least  1  per  cent  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  should  be  devoted  to  develop- 
ment purpKwes.  What  has  occurred  In  the 
United  States  Is  Indicative.  Though  this 
country's  Gross  National  Product  has  jumped 
by  some  35  to  40  per  cent  since  1961.  U.S. 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  no  larger  today 
than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

The  contrast  between  what  has  been  hap- 
peiUng  to  resources  allocated  for  development 
and  resources  allocated  for  defense  and  wea- 
ftons  of  destruction  Is  sharp  and  devastat- 
ing. While  the  amount  of  funds  set  aside 
by  the  richer  countlee  for  development  as- 
sistance purposes  has  remained  almost  static, 
appropriations  for  armaments  and  war  pur- 
poses have  increased  from  $120  billion  to  $150 
billion  since  1961. 

It  Is  a  rich  world — and  a  mad  one. 
What  explains  this  apparent  unwillingness 
of  the  richer  countries  to  devote  more  of 
their  resources  to  meet  ttie  enormity  of  the 
development  challenge?  In  the  first  place, 
the  very  concept  of  utilizing  one's  own  re- 
sources to  assist  others  in  the  development 
of  their  country  Is  a  new  Idea.  Being  new. 
It  has  been  subject  to  misunderstanding. 
Many  believed,  for  Instance,  that  foreign  aid 
could  and  should  be  used  to  win  friends. 
Before  long,  however.  It  was  evident  that  the 
countries  of  the  less  developed  world  could 
not  be  bought,  or.  If  bought,  were  hardly 
reliable  allies. 

In  addition,  the  staggering  dimensions  and 
complexity  of  the  development  process  were 
little  appreciated  In  the  early  days  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  People  had  the  notion 
that  the  developed  countries  merely  have  to 
export  their  know-how.  What  was  not  real- 
ized Is  the  fact  that  whole  nations  have  to 
be  brought  to  the  point  where  they  want 
and  appreciate  know-how.  Some  people  had 
a  different  notion — that  money  alone  can 
solve  all  development  problems.  They  Ig- 
nored the  reality  that  meaningful  develop- 
ment cannot  occur  unless  people  are  edu- 
cated and  trained  In  a  variety  of  skills.  Cap- 
ital 18  a  vital  factor  In  a  well-rounded  devel- 
opment program,  but  It  Is  only  one  factor 
among  many. 

To  build  the  necessary  skills  and  admin- 
istrative Institutions  Is  a  complex  and  time- 
consuming  affair.  Thus,  development  Is  not. 
as  some  supptosed.  a  task  which  will  take 
years,  but  one  which  will  occupy  men  for 
decades  and  perhaps  even  generations.  The 
quick  results  achieved  by  Marshall  Plan  aid 
to  Western  Europe  cannot  be  duplicated. 
The   Marshall   Plan   had   the   relatively   un- 
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complicated  Job  of  speeding  recovery  from 
wartime  destruction  In  an  area  which  pos- 
sessed all  the  necessary  skills  and  facilities 
for  rehabilitation.  Present  development 
efforts,  by  contrast,  must  often  st.irt  .it  the 
very  beginning — a  vastly  more  dlfllcult  prop- 
osition. 

Considering  all  this,  it  Is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  both  the  public  .md  the  na- 
tional legislatures  in  some  of  the  richer  coun- 
tries should  have  become  disenchanted  w-iih 
the  entire  development  effort.  In  fact  when 
the  wxpayers  hear  that  in  cert.uu  rt-spects 
the  plight  of  the  poorer  countries  its  worsen- 
ing—lor  Instance.  In  some  areas  of  .\.su  and 
Latin  America  there  Is  less  food  per  capita  to- 
day than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade — they  sometimes  doubt  that  any 
amount  of  assistance  can  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  emerging  nations.  For  these 
and  other  reasons.  Impatience  and  ex;ispera- 
tlon  with  forelg^n  aid  have  grown  o\er  the 
years. 

But  there  Is  a  bright  side  to  the  develop- 
ment story.  It  la  not  the  lack  of  resources, 
physical  or  human,  which  Is  responsible  for 
the  plight  of  the  poorer  countries.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  possess  sufficient  re- 
sources to  assure  a  more  decent  life  for  all 
their  citizens.  What  Is  responsible  for  the 
poverty  of  these  countries  is  the  underuull- 
zation  of  their  resources. 

Recently,  I  put  two  questions  to  a  croes 
section  of  members  of  the  Society  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  only  interdisci- 
plinary organization  In  the  development  field. 
I  asked  them,  first,  what  percentjige  of  the 
total  natural  resources  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions Is  currently  being  put  to  productive 
use;  and  second,  what  percentage  of  these 
countries'  human  resources  is  now  being 
utilized?  You  may  find  their  answers  rather 
startling.  The  average  estimate  of  present 
natural  resource  utilization  was  about  20  per 
cent  of  annual  capacity,  and  that  of  human 
resource  utilization,  only  10  per  cent  This 
means  that  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  natural 
resources  and  90  per  cent  of  the  human  re- 
sources that  exist  In  two-thirds  of  the  world 
remain,  as  yet,  untapped. 

Despite  this  underutlllzatlon  of  resources, 
a  number  of  the  less  developed  nations  have 
made  spectacular  progress.  These  countries 
are  located  on  all  continents,  arc  In  various 
climatic  zones,  and  are  of  widely  divergent 
cultural  backgrounds.  But  they  have  certain 
marked  similarities.  In  each  instance  of 
successful  development  effort  there  hiis  been 
a  strong  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  modernize  and  to  make  nec- 
essary sacrlflces.  Political  conditions  have 
been  reasonably  stable.  Economic  policies 
have  encouraged  savings  as  well  as  public 
and  private  Investment.  I-lnallv,  a  sizeable 
volume  of  external  assistance  has  been  forth- 
coming. 

The  face  of  progress  and  of  enlarged  op- 
portunlUes  assumes  many  different  forms 
Africa's  Ivory  Coast  has  Increased  its  per 
capita  Income  at  an  average  rate  of  10  per 
cent  a  year  since  1960.  At  least  twelve  coun- 
tries—among them,  the  Sudan,  Tanzania 
Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand— have 
Increased  their  average  annual  iigrlcultural 
yield  over  a  sustained  period  at  a  rate  higher 
than  that  ever  achieved  by  the  United  States 
or  any  other  developed  country  over  a  sim- 
ilar period. 

Five  countries— Greece.  Spain,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  and  Taiwan— have  made  such  sat- 
isfactory economic  progress  that  they  have 

graduated"  from  the  US.  aid  program, 
other  countries,  such  as  Br.izll.  Chile,  and 
Turkey,  may  graduate  within  the  next  dec- 
ade, still  others,  such  as  Pakistan,  South 
Korea,  and  Tunisia,  have  made  more  eco- 
nwnlc  progress  in  recent  vears  than  most 
Observers  would  have  thought  possible. 

Thousands  of  strands  make  up  the  devel- 
opment story.     The  dally  catch  of  Ceylonese 


flshermen  has  been  multiplied  many  times 
over  by  equipping  their  vessels  with  out- 
board motors.  In  El  Salvador  an  under- 
ground reservoir  containing  enough  water  to 
double  agricultural  output  In  the  surround- 
ing area  has  been  discovered.  A  new  strain 
of  rice  may  make  It  possible  for  Asia  to  dou- 
ble Its  output  of  that  essential  crop. 

But  development  prospects  cannot  be 
measured  In  these  terms  alone.  The  world 
knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the  develop- 
ment process  now  than  It  knew  a  decade 
ago.  Then,  there  were  few  professionals  in 
the  field  of  development  assistance:  now 
there  are  thousands.  The  self-help  efforts 
of  the  emerging  nations  are  increasing  year- 
ly. In  addition,  an  Impressive  ntuuber  of 
International  Institutions,  as  well  as  Indi- 
vidual countries,  are  deeply  involved  in  de- 
velopment assistance.  While  the  times  are 
certainly  difficult,  never  Yu\e  thev  been  more 
auspicious. 

However,  almost  all  knowledgeable  people 
In  development  assistance  agree  that  this 
promise  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  pres- 
ent $6,5  billion  net  flow  of  resources  from  the 
richer  to  the  poorer  countries  :s  increased. 
The  surprising  thing  is  how  little  additional 
capital  It  would  take  to  step  up  sharply  the 
pace  of  world  development. 

An  Increase  of  two  types  of  assistance  Is 
necessary.  The  first  type  is  so-called  "soft" 
loans  which  bears  no  or  very  low  Interest 
charges,  are  long  term,  and  lisuallv  provide 
for  Initial  grace  periods.  Since  mariy  emerg- 
ing nations  are' already  burdened  by  excessive 
debt  repayment  obUgations,  this  load  should 
not  be  undiUy  Increased  by  new  "liard"  or 
regular  commercial  loan  obligations  which 
woiUd  only  force  the  low-Income  countries  to 
divert  precious  funds  from  development  proj- 
ects. In  1965,  the  emerging  nations  received 
approximately  $1.8  billion  in  soft  loans.  By 
1970,  It  Is  vital  that  the  amount  provided 
annually  in  soft  loans  be  lncre;ised  by  at 
least  $1  billion,  making  a  total  of  $2  a"  bil- 
lion. 

An  additional  amount  of  funds  and  re- 
sources must  also  be  devoted  to  preinvest- 
ment  assistance  projects.  This  refers  to 
those  activities,  such  as  resource  surveys  or 
the  establishment  of  training  institutes, 
which  help  a  country  uncover  economic  op- 
portunities, develop  its  human  resoiu-ces.  or 
strengthen  Its  administrative  services,  and 
thereby  boost  Its  capacity  to  attract  and  ab- 
sorb additional  development  assistance  and 
investment  of  all  types.  Until  such  infra- 
structure Is  built,  development  cannot  take 
place.  By  1970,  It  is  essential  that  the  pres- 
ent $500  mUUon  devoted  to  pre-lnvestment 
work  be  doubled  to  $i  billion  a  year. 

The  additional  $1.5  billion  for  soft  loans 
and  pre-lnvestment  projects  would  generate 
a  flow  of  several  times  that  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  countries  in  con- 
ventional Investments  and  hard  loans.  This 
Increase  In  soft  loans  and  pre-lnvestment 
seed  money  cotUd  well  trigger  a  growth  in 
net  capital  flow  from  the  present  e6.5  billion 
to  $12  billion  or  $14  billion  annually.  Can 
the  taxpayers  of  the  richer  countries  claim 
that  the  additional  $1.5  billion,  an  expendi- 
ture which  would  bring  such  rich  dUldends, 
Is  too  much  of  an  added  load? 

The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program — established  in  November 
1965  when  the  General  Assembly  consolidated 
the  activities  of  the  UJi.  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  UN.  Special 
Fund — Illustrates  the  catalytic  effect  of  seed 
money.  Following  a  feasibility  and  sur-.-py 
study  supported  by  the  U.N. 'Development 
Program,  a  $220.5  million  hydroelectric  com- 
plex which,  when  completed,  will  be  Nigeria's 
chief  source  of  power,  was  begun  with  cred- 
its supplies  by  the  World  Bank,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom.  Italv,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Canada.    The  Nigerian  Gov- 


ernment Is  providing  local  currency  to  pay 
for  local  costs. 

This  Is  Just  one  example.  Currently,  the 
U.N.  and  Its  family  of  related  agencies  are 
asslsUng  more  tiian  3.000  large-  and  small- 
scale  projects  in  150  developing  countries  and 
territories.  This  global  partnership  has  al- 
ready harvested  a  rich  return.  More  than 
$1.4  billion  In  Investment  has  followed 
twenty-eight  major  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram pre-lnvestment  projects,  undertaken  at 
a  cost  of  $35.7  million  to  the  Development 
Program  and  the  countries  Involved,  which 
supplied  more  than  half  the  expenditures. 
While  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  this 
high  rate  of  follow-up  Investment  to  con- 
tinue, it  Is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  In 
the  future,  every  $100  mllUon  spent  on  pre- 
lnvestment  projects  will  produce  a  billion- 
dollar  flow  of  Investment  capital. 

If  the  International  war  on  poverty  Is  to 
succeed.  It  will  require  a  great  effort — greater 
than  that  which  has  been  made  thus  far — 
on  the  part  of  all  nations.  Apart  from  main- 
taining the  peace,  in  fact,  nothing  demands 
greater  attention  or  effort.  This  is  so  not 
only  for  compelling  humanitarian  reasons, 
but  also  because  global  development  bears  a 
close  relationship  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

The  economic  rewards  of  development  are 
considerable.  The  people  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  comprise  the  world's  larg- 
est potential  market.  They  represent  the 
new  economic  frontier.  As  Income  Increases, 
so  does  purchasing  power.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  estimates  that  every 
10  per  cent  Increase  In  per  capita  Income 
abroad  results  in  a  16  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
commercial  exports  of  the  United  States. 
And  every  $1  billion  worth  of  additional  ex- 
ports creates  more  than  100.000  Jobs  in  this 
country. 

The  more  developed  a  country  becomes,  the 
better  a  ctistomer  It  is.  The  present  biggest 
export  customers  of  the  United  States  are 
the  most  highly  developed  nations — the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and  Can- 
ada. With  a  population  of  20,000.000,  Canada 
buys  more  from  the  United  States  than 
does  all  of  Latin  America,  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  almost  250  million.  American 
export  sales  to  Japan  have  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  U.S.  postwar  assistance  ceased. 
Mexico,  a  country  which  has  made  substan- 
tial development  progress,  lias  more  than 
tripled  the  value  of  its  imports  since  1950. 
If  nothing  else,  development  assistance  is  a 
sound,  long-range  business  proposition  be- 
cause it  builds  markets. 

Even  as  a  short  term  proposition,  economic 
assistance  Is  an  asset  to  U.S.  business.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  aid  dollars  are 
spent  on  goods  and  services  purchased  In 
this  country.  In  fiscal  1964,  U.S.  firms  did 
$1  billion  worth  of  business  by  supplying  aid 
recipients  with  a  variety  of  materials  and 
commodities,  ranging  from  steel  to  fertilizer. 
In  1965,  American  shipping  firms  collected 
$80,000,000  In  transportation  fees  for  carry- 
ing aid-flnanced  products  to  their  destina- 
tion. U.S.  colleges,  consulting  firms,  and 
other  organizations  hold  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  aid  contracts  for  tech- 
nical assistance  projects.  Altogether,  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  more  than  half  a  milUon  Jobs  In 
this  country. 

The  political  rewards  of  development  are 
also  considerable.  People  in  economically 
backward  nations  are  readily  incited  to  vio- 
lence, too  often  believing  that  this  is  their 
one  avenue  to  progress.  If  our  goal  Is  to 
build  a  stable  world  dominated  by  the  rule 
of  law  rather  than  by  the  specter  of  lawless- 
ness, It  Is  imperative  that  all  nations  Join 
in  an  endeavor  to  attack  and  overcome  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  pro- 
duce Instability.  Indeed.  If  increased  sta- 
bility  eventually   caused   a   decrease   In   the 
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■uma  sp«nt  for  hiroM.  then  clevelopmi;nt 
would,  m  effect,  be  Qnanced  by  sliirtlDg  funds 
from  waj-maklng  to  peace-bulldtng  and 
would  be  no  added  burden  on  the  taipajer 

The  need  Is  clear.  What  the  world  d^es 
In  the  remaining  years  of  this  decade  Is  c.-u- 
claJ.  for  the  development  assistance  gl\en 
now  Is  preparing  the  ground  for  the  much 
more  substantial  progress  which  must  be 
made  In  the  19708  Surely  the  stakes  iire 
worthy  of  mans  best  efforts.  '•IntematloJial 
development  Is  the  great  Imperative  of  our 
generation."  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  'or 
External  Affairs  Paul  Martin  has  said 
"There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  c-ur 
generation  will  be  Judged  In  history  on  the 
success  >  r  failure  of  our  efforts  In  the  greatset 
human  i.l.'-r.ture  of  all  time." 

NoTX  :  :;e  author.  Paul  G  Hoffman,  for- 
mer president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
Studebaker-Pack&rd  Corporation.  Is  admin- 
istrator jf  the  V  N  Development  Program 
He  also  has  .-served  as  Marshall  Plan  admin - 
latrator  '  1 948-50 1.  president  and  trustee  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  a  member  of  the  V a 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  chalrmajQ 
and  trustee  of  the  Connmittee  on  Economic 
Development,  a  member  of  the  Business  Ad- 
Tlsory  Council,  and  in  many  other  public 
and  quasi-public  poets  His  books  include 
Seven  R>Hidi  to  Safety,  Peace  Can  Be  Won. 
and   Wo'-ld   Without   Want. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man makes  the  p.iint  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  wealthy  and  the  underde- 
veloped nations  is  widening,  while  the 
proportion  of  gross  national  product  de- 
voted to  aid  is  shrinking. 

He  asks,  why** 

I  relU'rate  the  question,  having  polnt'd 
out  the  same  facts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  gotKl  many  times 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  exi 
article  written  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  entitled  "Can  We  Control  the  War 
In  Vietnam?— What  history  tell  us  about 
'limited  conftlrts.'  '  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  for  September  17.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.  Sept  17,  19661 
Caw   W»   r.iNTRi'i    thz   Waji    in    Vixtnam? — 

What   Hlstost    T-ells   Us   ABOtTT  "LxMrrxD 

Coim.it-rs" 

1  By  Heiiry   -^t^ele  Commager) 

It  is  In  Vletn.tm  tn.it  we  are  fljjhting,  but 
the  ultimate  enemy — so  we  are  assured  with 
anxious  eloquence — Js  China.  The  "aggres- 
sion" we  :ire  called  upon  to  stop  Is  "Com- 
munist aijgression."  and  the  Communism  we 
are  asked  to  contain  is  Chinese  Conununisiu. 

That  China  is  Communist  Is  not  denied, 
and  that  it  Is  mllltartsttc  and  aggressive  is 
taken  f^^r  granted,  for  after  all  is  this  not 
the  very  nature  of  Communism?  With  every 
year  China  grows  more  powerful  and  more 
intractable.  Already  it  has  a  population  oi 
700  million,  already  it  is  well  on  the  way  to 
tndustraiization;  already  It  has  the  atomic 
bomb.  Clearly — so  the  argument  runs — It  is 
China  that  Inspires  and  sustains  the  war  In 
Vietnam  supplying,  if  not  the  men,  all  other 
necessities  of  war  If  our  Intervention  should 
fall  of  lu  objectives — whatever  they  are- 
it  Is  not  Vietnam  that  will  win,  but  China. 
And  if  China  is  victorious  In  Vietnam  what 
Is  to  pre. ent  it  from  moving  on  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Thailand  and  Burma,  then  to  the 
PlUllpplnes  and  Indonesia,  and  ultimately — 
the  Imagination  boggles— into  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia, ar.d  India"" 

Meantime,  we  carry  the  war  ever  closer  to 
China.  Now  we  b'-'mb  with'.n  a  few  miles  of 
tbs  Chinese  border  now  we  eng^age  !n  "hot 
ptiTsutt"    over    Chinese    terrttory:    now    we 


grimly  warn  that  there  is  no  sanctuary  for 
enemy  planes  on  Chinese  soU.  And  China, 
In  turn,  feels  Itself  stirrounded  and  be- 
leaguered: a  hostile  Soviet  Russia  pressing 
on  the  long  twundary  to  the  North  and  con- 
trolling territory  historically  Chinese.  Amer- 
ican bases  In  Japan.  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Taiwan;  the  Seventh  Fleet — most 
powerful  on  the  globe — ruling  the  South 
China  Sea:  g^ant  bomt>er8  based  on  Ouam. 
almost  SOO.UOO  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  with 
more  on  the  way. 

We  are  alarmed — and  so  are  the  Chinese — 
and  when  two  powerful  and  proud  antago- 
nists are  alarmed,  almost  anything  can  hap- 
pen. Senator  Fcxji«icht  and  many  of  his 
Senatorial  coUeagfues  think  we  are  on  a  "col- 
lision course"  with  China,  a  view  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  share.  Meantime,  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara  assure  us  that 
our  own  government  has  no  intention  of 
broadening  the  war.  And  the  military,  in 
turn,  however  much  some  of  its  members 
might  yearn  for  a  showdown  now  rather  than 
later,  discount  the  notion  that  China  Is  able 
to  engage  in  a  major  war. 

There  Is.  alas,  neither  comfort  nor  reassur- 
ance In  all  this.  Wars  rarely  come  because 
they  are  carefully  planned  and  deliberately 
launched — not  ours  anyway — but  because  cir- 
cumstances get  out  of  control.  They  come, 
most  of  them,  notwithstanding  earnest  and 
even  sincere  efforts  to  avoid  them.  To  as- 
sume that  statesmen,  or  military  men.  sitting 
In  distant  capitals,  can  manlpulats  the  great, 
seething,  and  tumultuous  processes  of  his- 
tory as  they  might  manlpulats  pieces  on  a 
chessboard  is  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  The  lessons  of  the  p>ast  are  not  those 
Implicit  In  the  arguments  of  a  Kahn  or  a 
Kissinger:  they  are  rather  tijose  explicit  in 
the  lines  of  Euripides: 

'And  the  ends  men  look  for  oometh  not. 
And    a    path    there    is    where    no    man 

thought. 
So  hath  It  fallen  here." 

History,  to  be  sure,  tells  us  of  wars  that 
were  quite  deliberately  planned.  Napoleon 
knew  Just  what  he  was  doing  when  he  re- 
newed his  war  on  Britain  In  1803.  so  did 
Bismarck  In  his  wars  on  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  Prance.  Hitler  planned  his  attack  on 
Poland.  Norway,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Russia,  and  Japan  carefully  calculated  Its  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor.  Such  things.  It  will  be 
said,  belong  to  the  bad  Old  World;  tuey  do 
not  happen  in  the  New.  Indeed  they  do  not. 
We  do  not  plan  our  wars,  tee  blunder  tnto 
them.  Doubtless  this  has  Its  advantages:  We 
fa.n  maintain  to  the  end  that  we  are  a 
"peace-loving"  people,  even  as  we  are  locked 
in  mortal  combat  with  our  enemies — who, 
of  course,  are  not  "peace-loving." 

That  is,  in  any  event,  the  record  of  most  of 
our  wars  Let  us  see  what  light  that  record 
throws  on  the  problem  that  confronts  us 
now 

Begin  with  the  first,  of  our  wars,  the  War 
for  Independence.  It  Is  pretty  clear  that 
neither  the  Americans  nor  the  British  wanted 
war  In  1775,  It  Is  equally  clear  that  neither 
jjeople  followed  policies  designed  to  avoid  It. 
Certainly  Colonel  Sm.ftti,  who  marched  so 
bravely  out  on  the  Concord  road  to  capture 
the  gunpowder  stored  in  that  town,  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  inaugurating  a  great  war. 
nor  did  the  embattled  farmers  who  fired  the 
shot  which  Emerson  later  asserted  was  heard 
"round  the  world  Neither  George  III  nor 
Washington  wanted  war,  and  though  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  were  fought  in  April  1775, 
the  Continental  Congress  was  still  debating 
war  and  independence  a  year  later.  And  as 
lata  as  1776  Washington.  John  Adams. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  American  lead- 
ers are  on  record  as  deprecating  both  in- 
dependence and  war      But  war  came 

Certainly  few  wanted  and  fewer  expected 
war  in  1813.  That  war  is,  indeed,  a  classic 
example  of  the  role  of  chance  and  of  blun- 


dering. The  British  were  too  absorbed  :n 
their  war  on  Napoleon  to  give  any  serious 
thought  to  American  grievances;  certaln;y 
they  had  no  desire  to  ti.ke  on  another  enemy. 
Americans  protested  against  illegal  impress- 
ment and  Indian  depredations,  but  had  Uttle 
stomach  for  a  flght.  New  Elngland  did  not 
want  war,  and  sabotaged  it  when  it  came 
the  belligerence  of  the  West  has  been  exag- 
gerated, and  It  was  In  any  event  a  belliger- 
ence against  Indiana.  When,  in  1812,  war 
finally  came,  it  was  unnecessary,  for  the  Bn;- 
lah  had  already  repealed  the  odious  Orders 
In  Council,  the  ostensible  provocation  fo.- 
war.    Nevertheless  the  war  came. 

As  for  the  next  major  war,  that  with  Mex- 
ico, It  Is  fair  to  say  that  It  was  ardently  de- 
sired by  some,  bitterly  opposed  by  others 
Santa  Anna  probably  did  not  want  war,  but 
he  wanted  to  indulge  in  gestures  th.i-. 
might  provoke  war.  Polk  did.  no  doubt 
want  war.  and  so,  too,  did  a  good  man-.- 
Texans,  and,  supporting  them,  a  good  many 
land-hungry  Middle  Westerners.  The  South 
was  not  enthusiastic;  New  England  aboli- 
tionists charged  that  the  war  was  fough: 
merely  to  get  "bigger  pens  to  cram  slaves  in  ' 
Certainly  there  was  no  need  for  war;  h&a 
reason  and  not  passion  been  in  control,  the 
disputes  that  agitated  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
the  United  Slates  could  have  been  nego- 
tiated. The  Mexican  War  Is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  way  in  which  a  determined  Presi- 
dent can  maneuver  the  country  into  a  war 
neither  popular  nor  necessary. 

The  Civil  War,  greatest  of  our  wars,  was 
by  no  means  that  "irresistible  conflict"  which 
Seward  predicted.  Neither  North  nor  SouLh 
really  wanted  war;  Southerners  hoped  to  the 
end  that  the  North  would  allow  them  to  gc 
in  peace:  Northerners  hoped,  to  the  end,  tha" 
the  "erring  sisters"  would  in  fact  return  to 
the  fold.  So  said  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Ir: 
an  ap{>eai  to  "Caroline,  Child  of  the  Sun" 

"Oo,   then,  our  rash  sister,  afar  and  aloof. 
Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  away  from  ou; 

roof. 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet 

have  grown  sore. 
Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our 

door." 

Lincoln  put  It  more  sadly  in  bis  second 
Inaugural  Address : 

"Both  parties  deprecated  war.  but  one  of 
them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 
nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  accept 
war  rather  than  let  it  perish,  and  the  war 
came.  .  .  .  Neither  party  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it 
has  already  attained.  .  .  .  Each  looked  for  an 
easier  triumph  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding." 

When  secession  came,  Lincoln  allowed 
Sumter  to  fall  rather  than  Are  the  first  shot 
and  Seward  contrived  a  fantastic  plan  to 
reunite  the  nation  by  warring  on  Britain  and 
PYance.  All  in  vain.  Events  ruled  and 
overruled  the  plans  of  men. 

The  war  with  Spain  was.  if  not  planned 
widely  desired  and  widely  popular,  for  Amer- 
ican distrust  of  Spain  was  deep-rooted  and 
American  sympathy  with  the  heroic  Cubans 
struggling  for  independence  wm  ardent. 
President  McKlniey.  to  be  sure,  tried  some- 
what Ineffectually  to  avoid  war  over  Cuba. 
but  lacked  the  backbone  to  put  up  any  real 
resistance  to  the  war- mongers.  War  mlglit 
have  been  avoided — Spain  was  prepared  to 
make  almost  any  concessions — had  it  not 
been  for  the  bad  luck  of  the  explosion  of  the 
battleship  Maine  In  Havana  harbor.  There 
was  no  evidence  at  the  time  that  the  Span- 
lards  had  blown  up  the  Maine,  and  there 
baa  been  no  evidence  since,  but  the  country 
was  not  interested  In  evidence.  Spain  wa« 
held  responsible  for  the  foul  act,  and  "Re- 
meml>er  the  Maine-  echoed  across  prairie 
and  plain.  That  fortuitous  event  was  the 
fuse  which  set  off  the  war.  Just  as  the  ineffec- 
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tual  firing  on  a  U.S.  destroyer  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  was  the  fuse  that  set  off  the  war  on 
North  Vietnam.  In  both  cases  an  adminis- 
tration pledged  to  peace  eagerly  seized  on  a 
pretext  to  wage  war. 

It  was,  said  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "a  splen- 
did little  war."    The  war  that  grew  out  of  it 
was  not  at  all  splendid,  nnd  took  everyone 
by  surprise.     Indeed   so    surprising    was    it 
that — like   the   present   enterprise    In    Viet- 
nam— It  was  not  really  a  war  at  all.     The 
Americans    had    liberated    the    PhUipplnea 
from  Spanish  rule,  and  the  Filipinos,  or  a 
substantial  number  of  them,  assumed  that 
ihey  were  now  free.     But  not  at,  all      Mc- 
Klniey was  not  prepared  to  hand  the  islands 
back  to  Spain,  nor  to  set  up  an  international 
protectorate,   nor  to  leave   them  alone,   ex- 
posed to  the  wicked  designs  of  other  nations. 
But  the  PillplnoB,  like  the  Vietnamese  in 
1945.  thought  that  they  had  helped  win  their 
independence,  and  did  not  want  any  foreign, 
certainly   not   any   Western,    power   to   take 
over.    They  thought  that  independence  from 
Spain  meant  an  end  to  colonialism,  and  they 
were   outraged    when    McKlniey   calmly   as- 
sumed that  they  had  nothing  to  say  at>out 
their  fate.     It  did  not,  apparently,  occur  to 
McKlniey   that   the   PlUpluos    would    oppose 
.\merlcan  rule  of  the  islands,  and  when  they 
did  60,  he   reacted   Impulsively,   almost   in- 
stinctively, as  we  later  reacted  to  Vletcong 
intransigence      He     struck     back,     and     we 
found  ourselves  engaged  in  Just  the  kind  of 
Jungle  warfare  In   which   we   are  now  once 
again  embroiled. 

That  war  dragged  on  for  three  years,  and 
before  It  was  over  it  had  engaged  120.000 
American  troops — the  equivalent  then  of  oiu- 
300,000  now  in  Vietnam — and  cost  til  most  as 
many  lives  as  the  war  with  .Spain.  Like 
almost  all  wars  between  people  of  different 
races  and  colors,  between  a  hlghlv  civilized 
and  a  more  primitive  people,  this  war  speed- 
ily degenerated  into  the  worst  kind  of  guer- 
rilla fighting,  with  barbarities  and  torture 
on  both  Bides.  Within  a  short  time  the 
United  States  found  Itself  doing  in  the  Phil- 
ippines what  It  had  condemned  Spain  for 
doing  In  Cuba,  Just  as  now  we  And  ourselves 
doing  In  Vietnam  what  we  condemned  the 
Germans  for  doing  In  the  last  war. 

The   First   World    War   affords    the   best 

perhaps  the  only — example  of  a  war  which 
we  entered  upon  deliiK-rately.  We  moved 
tow.ird  war  with  our  eyes  open;  we  calculated 
the  risks  of  fighting,  and  of  not  fighting; 
our  decision  to  declare  war  was  carefully 
weighed  and  calculated.  Whatever  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  that  docislon-and  looking 
back  on  It  from  the  perspective  of  fifty  years 
there  still  seem  to  be  more  rights  than 
wrongs— it  cannot  be  alleged  that  this  was 
in  occasion  where  events  overrode  human 
Judgment.  We  did  not,  of  course,  see  the 
consequences  of  our  involvement;  even  the 
eye  of  Woodrow  Wilson  could  not  penetrate 
ihat  far  into  the  future. 

With  the  Second  World  War  we  were  clearly 
l>ack  in  the  world  of  chance.  Granted.  Rooee- 
velt  had  not  been  a  passive  spectator  to  the 
drama  unfolding  before  us  in  Europe  and 
•n  Asia;  granted,  too,  that  by  1941  we  had 
moved,  somewhat  erratically,  toward  par- 
tlclpauon  in  a  "shooting"  war.  with  conscrlp- 
aon  swelling  the  ranks  of  our  armed  forces, 
)ur  airplane  and  munitions  factories  work- 
ing day  and  night,  our  protection  extended 
CO  Iceland,  and  our  Navv  prepared  to  shoot 
submarines  on  sight.  But  the  election  of 
IMO.  like  that  of  1916.  had  been  fought  on 
^platform  that  appeared  to  promise  that 
^e  government  would  stay  out  of  "foreign" 
'^ars.  Public  opinion  was.  in  fact,  unpre- 
pared for  war  in  1941.  And  when  war  came, 
■f  came  not  by  our  choice,  but  by  the  choice 

^  H.^*"  ^^'^^  *^'"  "^  *=°"''*  ^  s^ld  that 
*e  aid  not  control  events,  events  controlled 
■■«■  We  did  not  plan  the  war  con'roIIiM:; 
»fh  move  In  a  complex  game;   there  were 
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calculations,  but  they  went  awry;  the  moves 
and  finally  the  game  Itself  got  out  of  hand. 

The  Korean  War  does  not  fit  quite  so 
neatly  Into  this  pattern  of  wars  into  which 
the  United  States  blundered  or  strayed,  but 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  It,  this  can  be 
said  with  certainty,  that  It  was  not  a  war 
we  either  anticipated  or  planned.  The 
Korean  War  caught  us  by  surprise  as  It 
caught  most  of  the  world  by  surprise,  and 
so.  too,  did  the  ferocity  of  the  fighting.  The 
analogy  to  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
not  far-fetched:  We  plunged  into  what  we 
took  for  a  war  of  aggression;  as  we  moved 
ever  closer  to  the  China  boundary,  China 
concluded  that  It  was  threatened  i  as  Indeed 
It  was  by  MacArthur  and  the  war  hawks, 
though  not  by  Truman)  and  Itself  plunged 
into  the  war.  We  are  confident  now  that 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  bring 
in  China,  but  our  experience  in  Korea  does 
not  Justify  that  confidence.  Nor  does  It 
Justify  our  confidence  that  we  can.  in  the 
end,  impose  our  will  on  all  participants:  in 
Korea  we  had  to  settle  for  something  less 
than  total  victory,  and  to  accept  an  armistice 
which  still  hangs  over  us. 

Now,  once  again,  we  are  involved  In  a  war 
that  began,   quite  fortuitously,  as   a   minor 
action  and  developed  into  a  major  one.  Be- 
cause public  relations,  propaganda,  and  per- 
haps pride,  are  more  insistent  than  ever  t>e- 
fore,  we  are  assured,  more  persuasivelv  than 
ever  before,  that  everything  is  under  control. 
No  need  to  fear  a  further  enlargement  of  the 
war;    no  need   to  fear  war  with   China;    no 
need  to  fear  an  atomic  conflict.    But  the  one 
thing  that  is  Inescapably  clear  Is  that  noth- 
ing   Is    really    under    control.     Month    after 
month,  year  after  year,  we  have  been  misled 
and  deceived.     We  have  been  told  that  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  was  not  a  real  war.  that 
a  show  of  force  would  bring  it  to  an  end: 
that  the  Vletcong  were  being  declmat«d,  and 
were   deserting    by    the    thousands;    that    a 
few  days'  bombing  would  bring  North  Viet- 
nam to  its  knees;   that  we  had  at  last  set 
up  a  stable  government;  that  the  S<iuth  Viet- 
namese army  was  a  real  fighting  force;  that 
the   long-awaited   social    and    land    reforms 
were    Anally    being    fulfllled;    that    we    had 
staunch  allies  who  would  surely  come  to  our 
aid.     But   why   go   on?     The    record    of    no 
other  war  In  our  history  is  so  littered  with 
the    bric-a-brac     of    miscalculations,     mis- 
guided policies,  and  mistaken  predictions. 

Yet  those  responsible  for  this  matchless 
record  of  confusion,  self-deception,  and  error 
still  have  the  temerity  to  assure  us  that 
everything  is  under  control— their  control. 
We  are  still  asked  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  make  all  the  decisions 
and  direct  all  the  actions,  that  thev  can  cal- 
culate with  certainty  Just  how  far  the  war 
will  go  and  how  far  it  will  not  go:  that  they 
can  move  the  pieces  on  the  chessboard  of 
Asia  with  such  deftness  and  skill  that  we 
need  never  fear  that  anything  will  go  awry. 
Confidence  In  our  ability  to  control  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  so  hopelessly  en- 
tangled la  part  of  that  larger  intellectual 
and  moral  vanity  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
frightening  features  of  the  American  char- 
acter today.  It  Is  of  a  piece  with  those 
games  theories  which  so  fascinate  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Rand  Corporation,  of  a  plec«  with 
Henry  Kissinger's  careful  calculations  of  the 
tolerable  limit  of  losses  in  a  nuclear  war— 
is  it  50  per  cent  or  70?— of  a  piece  with  Her- 
man Kahn's  theory  of  controlled  escalation 
of  atomic  warfare,  all  as  neat  and  impersonal 
as  a  computer. 

Those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  vain.  To  suppose  that  we  are  a 
special  people,  that  we  cannot  only  foresee 
but  control  the  future,  that  we  can  bestride 
the  swift  currents  of  history,  that  the  choice 
of  life  and  death  for  nations  and  even  for 

Mankind  has  been  delivered  Into  our  hands 

this  Is  a  special  and  fearful  kind  of  arrogance 
and  pride.    Nothing  in  our  experience  prom- 


ises us  that  we  can  subdue  the  arrogance 
or  conquer  the  pride. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Com- 
mager, one  of  our  most  outstanding  his- 
torians, points  out  that  historj-  would 
not  lead  us  to  believe  with  any  particular 
conviction  that  when  we  start  thinking 
we  can  limit  and  control  wars,  we  can 
have  much  chance  of  success. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  the  distin^ished  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  entitled  "US 
Policy  and  the  'New  Europe.'  '  This  was 
published  in  the  October  1966  issue  of 
Forei^i  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

VS.  Policy  and  the  "Nrw  Et:eope" 
( By  Peank  Chttkch  i 
President  Johnson  said  recently  of  Europe- 
"The  Europe  of  today  is  a  new  Europe  In 
place  of  uncertainty,  there  Is  confidence-  la 
place  of  decay,  progress;  in  place  of  Isolation 
partnership;  in  place  of  war,  peace  "  Con-^ 
fidence,  progress,  partnership  and  peace— 
what  better  testimonial  could  there  be  to  the 
health  and  \itallty,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic, of  Europe  today;  and  what  better 
promise  for  Europe's  future? 

During  the  summer,  in  a  month  of  hear- 
ings, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee examined  "the  Europe  of  today."     Our 
discussions  ranged  over  the  entire  continent 
literally  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals   and 
beyond.     For    a    diagnosis    of    the    Atlkntic 
Alliance    means    considering    not    only    de 
Gaulle's  alms,  but  the  prospects  for  German 
reunification,  Britain's  association  with  the 
Common     Market,     nuclear     arms     control 
greater    European    cohesion.    East-West    de- 
tente,  the  impact   of  Viet  Nam.   and  much 
more.    These  problems  are  connected  to  each 
other  In  a  seamless  web  that  Joins  the  United 
States  with  Europe.  Unking  us  together  in 
the   future   as    Inextricably   as   in   the   past 
When  the  Committee's  hearings  began    it 
was  announced  that  their  purpose  was  edu- 
cational.    In  preparation  for  them.  I  visited 
Europe  in  May  for  interviews  with  govern- 
mental leaders,  including  Wilson.  Erhard  and 
de  Gaulle,  along  with  prominent  spokesmen 
of  the  opposition  parties  and  other  knowl- 
edgeable political  observers     I  have  now  had 
a   chance   to   test  my   tentative   conclusions 
against  what  the  Committee  has  been  told 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  American  ex- 
perts on  Europe. 

The  fact  that  there  is  In  Europe  today  con- 
fidence, progress,  p^u-tnershln  and  peace  is 
due,  in  no  small  part,  to  farslghted  policy 
decisions  we  have  taken  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  But  we  may  stand  In  danger  of 
being  BO  dazzled  by  past  successes  that  we 
could  easily  stumble  into  future  failures 
For  Europe  Is  now  rumbling,  not  with  dis- 
content, but  with  a  new  snlrlt  of  independ- 
ence, in  both  East  and  West.  We  seem  to 
hear  the  sound,  but  we  mav  not  understand 
Its  meaning.  To  me  It  is  the  murmur  of 
widespread  European  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion: "Resolved,  that  the  postwar  period  has 
ended." 

Testifying  t>efore  the  Committee  on  July 
13,  Under  Secretary  of  St.ate  George  Ball 
said;  "The  'NATO  Crisis'  [not  the  postwar 
period)  ...  is  over."  Such  a  statement  as- 
sumes that  the  principal  problem  facing 
NATO  is  Prance's  refusal  to  continue  her 
participation  in  SHAPE,  or  to  permit  NATO 
bases  to  remain  on  French  soil,  and  that  be- 
cause the  other  allies  have  decided  to  retain 
a  relocated  military  headquarters  for  the  Al- 
liance in  Belgium,  the  crisis  has  ended. 

But  the  questions  General  de  Gaulle  has 
raised  have  a  much  deeper  significance.     For 
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a  result  of  developments  in  the  Communist 
world — oartlcuiarlv  the  revival  of  national- 


to  some  .  .  .  system  of  Western  unity"— in      standing,  the  shifting  subtleties  of  a    mghly 
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he  U  Uia  symbol  ot  the  growing  ^mtn  <*r 
European  countries  to  exert  more  OODtn>l 
over  the'.r  own  destinies — the  longing  for  a 
larger  measure  of  national  independenc  <. 
To  the  extent  that  he  has  appealed  succes* - 
fully  to  iheae  sentiments.  Oene*^  de  Gaui.e 
U  not  Ls^uaced.  either  In  France  or  In  Europo. 
And  perh-ips  more  Importantly,  by  leading 
the  assauit  upon  the  old  barriers  of  the  coll 
war.  whU'h  all  Western  Europeans  want  re- 
moved. T'.e  appears  to  many.  If  not  to  moe^., 
Europeans  to  be  moving  with  the  current  cf 
history.  wh:!e  the  suspicion  grows  that  w» 
are  anchcTed  to  the  past  Europeans  recog- 
nize that  de  Ottulle's  per»pectlvee  exceed  his 
power,  but  they  also  believe  that  we  are  ») 
preoccupied  elsewhere,  particularly  In  Viet 
Nam.  and  so  tied  to  cold-war  concepts,  that 
we  fall  r,o  lake  advantage  of  the  openings 
our  po»?r  presents.  As  one  astute  European 
obeerver  remarked.  "France  has  the  objec- 
tive but  .not  the  means,  while  the  Dnlte<l 
States  has  the  means  but  not  the  objective." 

Perhaps  our  resistance  to  the  mood  of  Eu 
rope  Is  most  clearly  reflected  In  our  relatlonji 
with   de   Oaulle's  government      We   seem    'j< 
have    a    peculiar    ability    to   get    under   eact. 
other's   akin,    to   use   one   another   as   a   foil 
McOeorge  Bundy  described  the  present  for- 
eign pioUcy  oi  Prance  as  "dlAappolntlng  in  Iti 
manners,  costly  In  Its  pride,  wasteful  In  lU- 
loet  opportunities.  Irrelevant  In  much  of  lt< 
dramatics   arid   endurable   In   Its   fundsunen- 
tals."     Though      an      Intriguing      epigram 
Bundy's  aasessment  must  be  weighed  on  th< 
scales  of   recent   French  history.     When   the 
Oeneral  returned   to  power.   Prance  was  od 
the  verge  of  civil  war.     The  Plfth  Republic 
may   be  hard  to  live  with,    but   who  would 
prefer  the  Prance  before  de  Oaulle,  with  lu 
revolving-door   governments?     The   previous 
regime  wis  marked  by  feeble  centnl  power, 
a  falterlp-j?  economy,   poor  national  morale 
mutinous  armies  and  a  chronic  inability  to 
extricate   France  from  costly  and  question- 
able colonial  involvements.     Prance  today  li 
prosperous  and  stable,  shorn  of  her  outdatec 
imperial   burdens  aglow  with  the  reklndlec 
pride  of  her  p)eople,  and  engaged  In  an  enter- 
prising d!p!>ma'y  of  her  own  design 

How  has  de  Qaulle  achieved  all  this  for 
France?  Perhaps,  as  Professor  Henry  Kis- 
singer suggested.  It  wua  because  the  General 
SAW  the  need  to  teach  his  country  and  Eu- 
rope generally  "attitudes  of  Independence 
and  ielf-rellance,'  in  the  belief  that  'before 
a  nation  or  an  area  can  mean  something  to 
others  it  has  to  mean  something  to  itself," 
Above  all.  are  shouid  remember  that,  however 
disconcerting  we  And  de  Gaulle's  policies,  or 
Imperious  his  style,  he  has  proved  time  and 
acaln.  most  recently  In  Moscow,  that  be  Is  a 
man  of  the  'A'est 

Yet,  despite  de  Gaulle's  basic  loyalties,  the 
present  o<.cupants  of  the  seventh  floor  of  our 
State  Department  will  not  forgive  him  for 
throwing  roadblocks  in  the  path  of  a  united 
Western  Europe,  Secretary  Ball.  In  his  ap- 
pearance befiire  the  Committee,  referred  re~ 
p«*tedly  to  the  compelling  lijglc"  of  a  uni- 
fied Western  Europe,  to  be  built,  presumably. 
In  the  general  image  of  the  United  States. 
His  testimony,  in  line  with  many  prevlouii 
Departmental  statements,  was  replete  with 
warnings  that  the  alternative  to  unity  Is  fi 
return  to  the  "corrosive  nationalist  rivalries" 
of  prewar  Europe,  as  though  there  were  no 
middle  gr  iu::d 

Actually,  there  Is  scant  basis  to  fear  that 
Western  Europe— knit  together  by  a  flourish- 
ing common  market — is  m  any  danger  of  un- 
raveling, and  even  leas  reason  to  apprehend 
a  reversion  to  the  pattern  of  militant  na- 
tionalism which  plagued  the  period  before 
the  wars.  The  "elther-or"  argument  Is  un- 
real, a  rhetorical  duel  between  two  straw 
men.  When  pressed.  Secretary  Ball  himaelf 
conceded  that  Western  Europe  was  not  likely 
to  revert  to  the  old  habits  of  a  discredited 
past.  Sumnung  up.  he  sought  a  more  plausi- 
ble case,   declaring    that    "the   central   issue 
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tjefore    the    American    government    and    the 
American   people  Is  what  kind  of  Eu- 

rope  and  what  kind  of  AUantlc  world  we 
want." 

My  talks  In  Europe,  and  the  comments  of 
witnesses  during  the  hearings,  brought  home 
to  me  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  Eu- 
rope we  want  that  any  longer  governs.  The 
question  Is  really  what  kind  of  resurgent 
Europe  the  Europeans  themselves  will  build. 
We  can  encourage  them  to  move  In  certain 
directions,  largely  because  they  have  looked 
to  us  for  leadership.  But  we  should  avoid 
pressing  them  too  hard  to  adopt  our  favorite 
schemes  for  solving  their  problems.  Looking 
back  over  the  statements  of  leading  State 
Department  officials,  one  Is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  they  seem  to  hold  out  for  Europe  no 
alternative  between  our  form  of  unity  and 
chaos,  no  awareness  that  European  sentiment 
may  have  shifted  toward  a  different  arrange- 
ment, that  what  might  have  been  achieved 
in  the  vision  of  such  men  as  Jean  Monnet 
when  Europe  lay  prostrate  after  the  war  may 
no  longer  represent  a  practical  possibility. 
In  brief,  I  believe  It  Isn't  wise  to  keep  insist- 
ing that  Western  Europe  should  grow  to  re- 
semble the  United  States  of  America 

At  best.  It  is  a  dubious  policy  to  keep 
prodding  our  NATO  partners  for  their  re- 
luctance to  make  new  offerings  at  the  altar 
of  European  union.  For  we  cannot  forec.ast 
with  any  certainty  that  our  Grand  Design  tor 
Europe,  even  if  it  were  to  happen,  would 
necesBJu-Uy  prove  a  blesstog  to  the  world 

What  real  assurance  Is  there  that  world 
peace  would  be  pTimoted  by  the  emergence 
of  another  gargantuan  state,  comparable  In 
size  and  strength  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  equally  capable  of  waging 
global  war?  Is  it  not  Just  possible  that  a 
looser  association  of  European  ccmntrlew, 
which  rejects  subordination  to  a  single  ex- 
ecutive authority,  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
safer  arrangement?  After  all,  Bismarck's 
Reich  welded  together,  under  one  Empwror. 
the  separate  principalities  which  had  com- 
posed the  German  Bund  In  a  union  which 
proved  a  curse  to  peace.  Yet  the  Bund  itself 
was  once  touted  for  having  been  "Impreg- 
nable In  defense  and  Incapable  of  aggres- 
sion" 

Can  we  really  be  so  confident  that  a  united 
Western  Europe  would  always  remain  our 
faithful  partner?  We  are  dismayed  by  de 
Gaulle  because  he  dissents  from  our  view 
about  how  European  defense.  European  po- 
litical life  and  European  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be  conducted.  Why 
should  we  believe  that  a  great  European 
Union  would  not  prove  even  more  assertive, 
contrary  and — dare  I  use  the  term? — dls-^ 
obedient  than  de  Gaulle's  France?  Perhaps, 
as  Professor  Klaelnger  suggested,  there  are 
advantages  to  be  found  In  preserving  plural- 
ism In  Burone 

In  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that  In 
Europe  today  there  Is  a  desire  for  diversity. 
Therefore,  the  task  for  us  Is  to  cast  our  policy 
«o  that  It  encompasses  both  the  quest  for 
cohesion  and  this  desire  for  diversity.  To 
accommodate  these  two  alma  concurrently, 
we  should  avoid  taking  rigid  Ideological  posi- 
tions. We  must  not  Insist  that  Europe 
evolve  in  any  way  which  does  not  correspond 
to  the  real  feelings  of  Europeans.  Surely 
the  United  States  does  not  hold  the  only 
patent  on  a  Grand  Design 

n 
The  same  insistence  on  the  solution  we 
want — and  that  we  think  Europeans  should 
want — has  been  applied  to  the  nuclear  shar- 
ing problem.  Thousands  of  pages  have  been 
written  on  this  subject.  I  can  add  nothing 
new  to  the  debate.  It  does  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever,  on  the  basis  of  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence, that  we  have  handled  this  problem 
with  a  rather  heavy  hand  The  CoDunlttee, 
to  be  sure,  was  told  that  the  United  States 
had  not  been  doctrlnAlre  on  the  subject  of  a 


multilateral  nuclear  force,  that  we  had  been 
"very,  very  careful  not  to  tr>-  to  bring  pres- 
sure" on  our  allies  to  accept  the  MulUlateral 
Force  (MU.;.  and  that  the  charge  that 
there  has  been  pressure  Is  "nonsense.  " 

Our  diplomats  may  believe  that  they 
avoided  bringing  heavy  pressure  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  the  M.L.P.  proposal,  but  this  Is  not 
the  frank  opinion  of  most  European  offlciaU 
directly  involved  and  of  most  disinterested 
experts  on  both  sides  of  the  AtlanUc.  If  we 
are  so  unaware  of  the  resentment  our  t<ict:c« 
produced  our  antennae  are  In  need  of  major 
repair. 

Ukewlse,  at  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Contereace  In  Geneva,  the  United 
States  has  nearly  Isolated  Itself  In  InslsUng 
upon  retaining  the  so-called  European  clause 
In  our  draft  proposal  for  a  nuclear  no;;- 
prollferatlon  treaty.  This  clause  would  le.np 
the  door  open  lor  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent European  nuclear  deterrent,  al- 
though the  necessary  precondition  for  such 
a  force  is  a  degree  of  political  umty  which 
Secretary  Ball  himself  has  described  as  far 
exceeding  that  foreseen  In  the  near  future 
by  even  the  most  optimistic  proponents  o: 
European  federalism  " 

The  official  argument,  rooted  once  again 
in  our  Grand  lieslgn  for  Europe.  Is  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that 
some  future  European  Union  might  organize 
a  nuclear  deterrent  force  In  which  the  Ger- 
mans could  participate  Beeldes,  we  want  to 
preeerve  our  option  for  a  "hardware"  solution 
to  the  nuclear-sharing  problem  within  the 
Western  Alliance  We  say  that  the  clause, 
which  one  knowledgeable  observer  has  de- 
scribed as  though  written  with  a  "ball-point 
corkscrew,"  would  not  lead  to  proliferation 
because  It  permits  no  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  "nuclear  entlues  '  in  the  world.  I 
wonder  what  our  attitude  toward  such  an 
option  would  be  If  mainland  China  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  form  an  M.L.P.  vrtth 
Albania.  Mall  and  North  Viet  Nam,  or  the 
Soviet  Union  an  M.L.F.  with  Poland  and 
Cuba. 

In  any  event,  the  Bute  Department  In- 
sists that  the  European  clause  is  "not  the 
real  obstacle  to  a  non-proliferation  agree- 
ment." The  Committee  was  told  that  Ger- 
man access  to  nuclear  weapons,  under  an 
Mi.F.  or  a  similar  "hardware"-sharlng; 
scheme,  would  not  even  prove  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  German  reunification,  which  "will 
come  about  when  conditions  are  ripe  for  It." 
Moet  E^iropeans  would  disagree. 

Our  refusal  to  drop  the  European  clause 
seems  to  Indicate  that  we  have  decided  It  Is 
more  Important  to  bind  West  Germany  more 
tightly  to  a  truncated  NATO  than  to  Improve 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think 
our  priority  Is  wrong.  As  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, the  other  European  nations  at  Ge- 
neva, Including  our  allies,  feel  that  we  are 
mortgaging  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a 
highly  problematical  future.  In  other  words, 
most  Europeans— I  will  mention  West  Ger- 
many In  a  moment — who  would  participate 
m  a  separate  European  deterrent  and  whose 
Interests  this  hypothetical,  if  not  visionary, 
force  would  presumably  serve,  are  not  press- 
ing us  to  retain  the  European  clause.  Why, 
then,  should  ice  Insist  on  keeping  an  option 
for  them  which  they  do  not  demand,  or  at 
least  do  not  think  Is  Important  enough  to 
Jeopardize  cloeer  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  this  In  our  Interest — or  In  theirs? 
In  discussing  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  policy 
in  Europe,  Mr,  Bundy  said:  "Settlement  is 
the  name  of  the  game."  If  we  are  going  to 
play  the  game,  we  must  remember  that  the 
ball  Is  labeled  "relations  vsrlth  the  Sortet 
Union"  If  we  jire  not  going  to  play,  we  will 
discover  that  the  game  will  go  on  without 
us.  and  we  shall  soon  become  spectators  In 
Europe  rather  than  participants.  However 
much  we  may  doubt  the  Russians,  most 
Europeans  are  persuaded  that  the  danger 
of  a  Soviet  attack  has  receded,  and  that,  as 
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a  result  of  developments  In  the  Communist 
world — particularly  the  revival  of  national- 
ism In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  necessity  for 
Russia  to  turn  about  and  face  the  challenge 
of  a  hostile  China — the  time  has  arrived  for 
a  diplomatic  assault  upon  the  unwelcome 
barriers  which  split  the  Continent.  For  the 
partition  of  Europe  at  the  Elbe  is  regarded 
bv  Europeans  on  both  sides  as  transitory  and 
unnatural. 

The  United  States  should  lead  Its  allies 
In  their  reach  eastward  across  the  Elbe,  for 
we  alone  can  deal,  on  equal  terni.s,  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  whether  or  not  we  choose 
to  lead  them,  they  will  press  on,  believing,  as 
more  Europeans  do  every  day,  that  in  Europe, 
at  least,  the  cold  war  Is  over.  It  would  be 
tragic  for  all  concerned — except  tlie  Soviets — 
If  by  standing  so  far  behind  our  Western 
European  allies  we  forced  them  to  turn  their 
backs  on  us  In  order  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  Eastern  Europe,  els.  they  are  bound  to 
do. 

To  lead  the  new  search  for  a  European  set- 
tlement, we  need  not  Join  lii  the  European 
consensus  that  the  Rus-slan  threat  hvia  faded 
away.  We  can  parley  without  discarding  the 
Western  Alliance,  to  which  even  France  pro- 
claims her  continuing  fidelity.  NATO  still 
exists  as  a  fort  for  the  West,  should  the  So- 
viet Union  turn  militant  again. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  the  l>est  place  for 
a  breakthrough  remains  Geneva,  where  we 
may  have  come  within  reach  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Negotiations  should 
not  be  permitted  to  break  down  on  the  issue 
of  retaining  the  European  clause  It  Is  re- 
unification, not  nuclear  sharing,  which  con- 
cerns the  Germans  moet.  E\iropeans,  In- 
cluding many  Germans,  hold  generally  to 
the  belief  that  reunification  can  come  about 
only  after  much  better  relaUotis  have  been 
established  between  the  two  halves  of  Europe 
Maintaining  the  option  for  increased  German 
access  to  nuclear  weapons  can  only  add  to  the 
fears  and  suspicions;  closing  the  option,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  tend  to  lessen  ten- 
sions. As  Mr.  Bundy  pointed  out,  so  would 
a  clear  public  statement  by  the  West  German 
government  accepting  the  Oder-Nelsse  line. 
I  have  the  Impression,  and  several  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  did  too,  that  German 
public  opinion  l.s  coming  around  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  to  strengthen  the  East 
Europeans'  confidence  in  Germany.  I  would 
think  that  we  should  encourage  the  Germans 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  see  why  we.  alone  among 
the  Western  powers,  seem  unwilling  to  accept 
the  thesis  that  reunification  will  follow  re- 
la.\atlon.  I  do  not  see  why  we.  again  alone, 
continue  to  assert  an  almost  mystical  belief 
that  eventually,  for  Inexplicable  reasons, 
conditions  will  sowchow  materialize  mak- 
ing German  reunification  possible.  By  hold- 
ing to  this  view,  by  Insisting  on  a  European 
clause  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty,  we  are  running  the  risk  of  not 
only  falling  between  two  stools  but  of 
knocking  both  over.  For  the  prospect  of  an 
Integrated  European  nuclear  deterrent  Is 
most  likely  to  prove  a  mirage.  An  empty 
hope  can  only  disillusion  the  West  Germans, 
causing  them — more  In  sorrow  than  In 
anger— to  pull  away  from  NATO's  close  em- 
brace. 

And  even  If  the  unfulfilled  promise  does 
not  produce  dlsaflfectlon,  another  factor,  con- 
sidered more  Important  even  now  bv  some  In 
Germany,  la  likely  to  do  so.  Tliat  Is  the  con- 
tradiction Inherent  In  enticing  West  Ger- 
^f"!  'nt«  ever-closer  mllitarv  ties  with 
NATO  and,  at  the  same  time  pressing  for 
^ncesslons  from  the  Ru.^^tans.  against  whom 
NATOs  military  organization  Is  directed. 
While  I  would  not  pre.-^ume  to  predict  the 
shape  of  the  settlement  which  wlU  eventually 
be  reached  In  central  Europe.  I  am  personallv 
convinced  that  the  State  Department  errs  lii 
preaching  that  reunification  will  come  about 
°y  "the  adhesion  of  the  East  German  people 


to  some  .  .  .  system  of  Western  unity" — In 
other  words,  by  appending  tliemselves  to  a 
united  Western  Europe. 

What  seems  far  more  likely  is  that  a  Ger- 
man settlement  will  be  reached  as  the  last 
stage  In  a  gradual  healing  of  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Europe.  And  the 
price  the  German  people  will  have  to  pay 
for  reunification  will  surely  Include  absten- 
tion from  nuclear  arms.  By  preserving  the 
option  of  Bonn's  participation  In  an  Improb- 
able Western  European  deterrent  force,  we 
are  not  Jeopardizing  the  poeslblUty  of  Ger- 
man reunification  as  part  of  a  central  Euro- 
pean settlement?  Many  Germans  think  so 
now.  Many  more  may  think  so  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Hence,  by  retaining  the  European  clause 
we  will,  In  my  view,  not  only  fall  to  tie  West 
Germany  more  firmly  Into  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, we  may  also  sacrifice  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
European  clause  Is  retained,  the  Russians  al- 
most certainly  will  reject  the  treaty.  Of 
course,  even  If  the  clause  is  stricken,  the 
Russians  may  not  sign.  But  if  they  refuse, 
we  have  loet  nothing  in  making  the  offer  to 
delete  It. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  treaty,  our  national  interest  calls 
for  a  consultative  rather  than  a  "hardware" 
solution  to  the  nuclear  sharing  problem  In 
the  alliance,  building  on  the  work  done  by 
the  McNamara  Committee.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  much  sounder  basis  for  German  part- 
nership In  NATO — sounder  because  what 
matters  Is  how  governments  decide  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  where  govern- 
ments arrange  to  store  them:  sounder 
because  It  keeps  many  options  open  for  West 
Germany  and  closes  none;  and  sounder  be- 
catise  it  Is  what  the  European  allies  of  Ger- 
many— and,  I  believe,  the  German  people — 
prefer. 

m 

With  regard  to  Europe,  President  Johnson 
deserves  credit  for  a  number  of  specific  moves 
he  has  made  recently.  First,  I  commend  his 
decision  to  restrain  the  State  Department 
from  over-reacting  to  de  Gaulle,  for  I  tigree 
with  Mr,  Bundy  that  as  "very  few  French- 
men are  antl- American  .  ,  .  it  remains  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  sentiment  alike  that  no 
American  should  be  anti-French  "  Secondly, 
the  President  should  be  congratulated  for 
ordering  an  end  to  the  M.L.F.  campaign,  for 
the  pressure  felt  by  others  in  NATO  was 
causing  strtdns  within  the  Alliance  that  far 
outweighed  any  possible  gains.  Thirdly,  he 
has  taken  a  step  forward  at  Geneva  by  ask- 
ing for  new  language  which  might  break  the 
deadlock  on  a  non-proliferation  treaty  Fi- 
nally, I  applaud  the  President's  sUUed  objec- 
tive to  "build  bridges"  with  Eastern  Europe. 

My  uneasiness  arises,  therefore,  not  from 
decisions  emanating  from  the  White  House, 
but  from  the  doctrines  so  deeply  imbedded 
at  the  Department  of  State  which  Impede, 
if  they  do  not  preclude,  a  timely  and  adept 
response  to  the  new  outlook  in  Europe.  The 
same  dogmatism  leads  also  to  a  self-certainty 
which  borders  on  condescension. 

Another  fault  in  our  approach  may  'oe  due 
to  the  tendency  In  the  State  Department  to 
regard  the  problems  of  our  European  allies 
as  essentially  military,  rather  than  political. 
Nuclear  sharing,  force  goaJs  and  command 
arrangements  are  no  longer  the  Issues  on 
which  Europe's  Interests  center.  Now,  when 
Europe  Is  less  concerned  about  defending 
Itself  than  In  fending  for  itself,  less  absorbed 
with  building  barriers  against  the  East  than 
with  mending  fences  with  the  East,  those 
who  make  our  European  policy  should  know 
both  parte  of  divided  Europe  first-hand;  they 
should  be  men  whose  backgroimd  and  ex- 
perience— the  two  moet  Important  words  In 
the  manual  of  those  who  match  men  to  the 
work  to  be  done — ^help  them  In  undertand- 
Ing,  rather  than  hinder  them  from  under- 


standing, the  shifting  subtleties  of  a    lilghly 
political  continent. 

For  our  fundamental  national  interests 
can  easily  accommodate  the  changing  mood 
of  Europe.  We  need  sacrifice  nothing  to 
keep  our  policies  relevant.  But  only  by  so 
doing  can  we  preserve  our  influence  in' the 
Europe  of  today — and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  commending  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  the  realistic  look  he  is  taking 
at  our  European  policy.  He  points  out 
that  President  Johnson  deserves  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  a  number  of  the  specific 
moves  he  has  made  recently.  In  my 
view,  among  the  most  important  are  the 
speech  he  made  before  the  newspaper 
editors  in  New  York  last  week,  and  the 
statements  made  at  his  press  conference 
which  took  place  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
and  I  are  in  complete  accord  that  our 
foreign  policy  in  Europe  should  be 
changed  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  president — that  is,  we  should  thor- 
oughly revise  and  overhaul  the  status  quo 
policy  which  intermediate  levels  in  the 
State  Department  have,  so  far,  managed 
to  impose  on  those  higher  up. 


GOVERNMENT  FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday there  was  published  an  article 
written  by  Edward  J.  Mower>-  with  re- 
spect to  a  fellowship  granted  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  a  Richard 
Erie  Healey.  This  is  a  3-year  fellowship 
valued  at  $6,600. 

Mr.  Mower\-'s  article  points  out  the 
background  of  Mr.  Healey  which.  If  true, 
undoubtedly  will  excite  the  curiosity  of 
readers  of  this  article  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  my  opinion,  the  background 
of  this  man,  if  suppoi-ted  by  the  facts  as 
related  by  Mr.  Mowery.  are  of  such  char- 
acter as  not  to  warrant  granting  him  a 
fellowship,  if  the  continued  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people  is  to 
be  kept  iii  the  services  which  are  being 
rendered  through  largesse  of  this  kind  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  this  consent  because  the 
readers  of  the  Record  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  Richard  Eric  Healey 
fellowship  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  Vixw  :  Yotm  T,\x  Dollahs  Pat  for  This 

Oni 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washington. — If  you're  scratching  for 
funds  to  give  your  kids  a  college  education, 
or  if  Junior  has  mortgaged  his  earnings  for 
a  decade  to  pay  off  a  college  loan,  keep  this 
little  hush-hush  Item  In  mind: 

In  late  July,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  granted  Richard  Erie  Healey.  of 
Iy>8  Angeles,  a  3-year,  86.600  fellowship  to'be- 
come  effective  this  Fall  at  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans.  Healey,  23.  has  enrolled  at 
Tulane  as  a  graduate  student  In  mathe- 
matics. 

Healey  Is  the  son  of  Dorothy  Healey,  chair- 
man and  "leading  spokesman"  of  the 
Southern  California  Communist  Party,  and 
reportedly  a  member  of  the  Party's  national 
committee. 
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I[£a«Blve  silence  relating  to  Be&ley's  feilow- 
■blp  has  be«n  obaerved  by  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation. The  case  should  be  blown  out  cf 
the  water      Here  are  the  facts. 

The  appllcaUon  for  funds  by  Healey— » 
graduate  f  Reed  CoUege.  Portland.  Ore- 
was  flatly  lenled  He  appealed  to  the  T-xnem- 
ber  Fellowship  Review  panel  whose  chair- 
man Is  Michael  H  Cardozo  The  hearln? 
was  held  Apr  16  at  the  National  Lawyers 
Club.  Wishlngton,  with  Lawrence  SpeLser 
appear!  Hk;  as  counsel  for  Healey 

Speiaer  heads  the  District  of  ColumbU 
branch  of  the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union. 
Which  also  figures  .   .  . 

The  Review  Panel,  It  was  authoritatively 
learned,  was  armed  with  a  full  dossier  oa 
HeaJey's  background  and  connections.  The 
review  group  overruled  the  initial  denial  <■! 
Healey's  application. 

With  this  Uttle  technlcaUty  JetUsoned.  the 
panel  approved  the  fellowship,  Other  merr- 
bers  of  t.ne  panel  are  Mortimer  M  CapUn, 
Dr,  Mar.fr»d  9  Outtemacher,  Dr  Eugene  tl 
Hanson  :)r  Pred  W.  Harrington.  Dr.  Lyie  H 
Lanier  and  Dr   Thomas  Laurltsen 

Who  is  Richard  Healey?  Wtiat  are  his  «p«  - 
dal  quail tli:aUons  for  a  (6.600  federal  wlnC - 
fall  In  the  field  of  higher  educaUon'  Why 
should  you  subsidize  his  graduate  studies  iX 
T^llane''     Here's  i  bit  of  Healey's  "portfolio" 

On  Mar  9  1963.  "The  Quest" — Reed  Co  - 
lege  student  weelc'y — Identified  Richard 
Healey  as  \  Ixja.'J  member  of  a  Pocus  Club 
which,  five  weets  later,  welcomed  Herbert  .Ky- 
theker  as  a  campus  speaker  Henley  wt^s 
among  Reed  students  In  the  "reading  roc>m" 
who  heard  Aptheker  harangue  on  Communist 
Party  objectives,  duties  and  goats  "Politi- 
cal AfTair?."  the  Communist  Party"8  so- 
called  "t.^i»"retlcar"  organ,  has  described  Ai>- 
tbeker  as  its  editor  i  April    10621. 

A  year  previously,  "World  Youth,""  M- 
monthly  piibilcatlon  of  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Lx>mocratlc  Youth  «  wruY  » ,  reveal  id 
that  the  International  Preparatory  Commlt- 
t«e  (IPC  met  Feb  20  I9«i  in  Helsinki  X) 
pave  the  way  for  the  1962  seaslona  of  tl  e 
Sth  World  Y'-'Uth   F»«tlval,   alsn  in   Helsinki 

Tlie  WTDY  with  headquarters  In  Biida- 
paat.  has  been  cited  els  a  communist  orga- 
nization by  the  House  Un-.^mer1can  Actlvl- 
Uea  Committee  Richard  Healey  attended  the 
1962  ••yoi:th  festival"  In  Helsinki 

That  F-^:;  he  also  participated  In  a  student 
*T>eace"'  vHfil  m  Portland.  Ore  .  protesting  a 
preatdentlal  order  to  blockade  communist 
Cuba.  And  'n  rvt  7  1964.  Richard  Healey 
was  at  the  Reed  College  chapel  door  collect- 
ing adm'L««l'>n8  tij  *  W  E  B  DuBols  Club 
maetlng  !iddres»«'d  hv  Henry  Winston,  na- 
tional C' irr.rr.i :.;.«•  P-irtv  ^igshot  (DuBols 
Clubs  h  r.'  r  •':.<'  n.-i:.  t v  f  their  Communist 
Idol  ) 

On  M  V ,  ■<  1^65.  Richard  Healey  distributed 
leaflets  i.  i  street  corner  blasting  US  policy 
In  Viet  N  i;n.  Others  In  the  "demonstration"" 
carried  ^uns  One  read  ""The  United  States 
Is  drunk  with  military  power."" 

Is  Uncle  Sam  also  "drunk""  with  educa- 
tional funds?  How  many  other  Healeys  are 
getting  tAx-pald  college  educations  while  vili- 
fying lhl3  country"? 

Congress  should  get  the  answers      .   . 


The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  InlormAtlon  of 
the  Senate 

The  legislative  cleric  retid  the  report 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  14,  1966.  p.  27000, 
Congressional  Record.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  having 
checked  with  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  having  obtained 
their  approval,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
coi\ference  report. 

The  conference  report  waa  agreed  to. 


FUR  SE.\L  .\CT  OF  1966— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  'S  2102'  to  protect  and  con- 
serve the  north  Pacific  fur  seals,  and  to 
administer  the  Prtbllof  Islands  for  the 
conservation  of  fur  seals  and  other  wild- 
life, and  for  other  purposes  I  a.'.lc 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  TRIP  TO 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  attended  the  farewell  gather- 
ing at  Dulles  Airport  to  wish  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  success  on 
his  mission  to  southeast  Asia 

As  I  left  the  ceremonies.  I  felt  spiritu- 
ally cleansed,  yet  heavy  and  sad  In  recog- 
nizing the  huge  problems  which  will  be 
confronting  him 

I  do  not  agree  with  statements  here- 
tofore made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  that  the  President  is  changing  his 
policy  I  am  of  the  deep  conviction  that 
throughout  all  of  the  President's  ap- 
proach to  the  South  Vietnam  involve- 
ment, he  has  been  striving  uith  the  ut- 
most might  to  achieve  an  understanding 
with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 

E^'ery  eflort  made  by  the  President  has 
been  coldly  rejected  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
ITie  recent  de-escalation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  was  looked  upon  with 
indifference  and  without  notice.  All 
proposals  to  negotiate  have  been  re- 
buffed. 

As  I  saw  the  President's  plane  leaving 
the  ground  and  soaring  Into  the  sdr. 
while  I  had  a  feeling  of  heaviness  within 
me  as  to  the  gigantic  problems  the 
President  will  face,  my  hopes  were  that 
out  of  the  visit  win  come  some  under- 
standing and  some  success  in  bringing 
about  a  termination  of  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  fear  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  adequately  conscious  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  trip  the  President  has 
undertaken.  If  he  should  fail  in  his  ef- 
forts, what  the  ultimate  consequences 
will  be  are  hard  to  foretell  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr  M^NsrIELD].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  DtrksenI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickin- 
looper]  watched  the  President's  plane, 
as  it  lifted  Itself  Into  the  air.  and  wished 
the  President  success  in  his  lofty  efforts. 

I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  Nation 
will  pray  that  the  President  will  succeed 
in  this  humane  effort  to  serve  not  only 
the  United  States  of  America  but  also 
the  world. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  eloquently  expresses  what 
is  In  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country — In  fact,  all  thinking  membera 
of  the  human  race 

This  is  a  monumental  undertaking 
and,  with  Ood's  grace,  let  us  hope  that 


some  progress  will  be  made  toward  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  thaiik  the  Senator 
from  Callforria  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
departure  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  a  Journey  which  will  carry 
him  into  a  number  of  countries  in  the 
southwest  Pacific,  to  the  Islands  off 
eastern  Asia,  and  to  east  Asia  itself. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President,  on 
his  difBcult  Journey  on  which  he  and 
Lady  Bird  have  now  embarked,  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  that  which  I  know 
is  dearest  to  his  heart.  What  he  would 
like  to  see  would  be  a  path,  a  street,  or 
a  road  which  will  lead  to  the  negotiating 
table,  and  from  there  to  an  honorable 
settlement, 

I  would  hope  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  aware  that  America  has  no 
desire  for  economic  or  political  achieve- 
ment in  southeast  Asia, 

I  would  hope  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  especially  In  the  United  Nations 
where  their  representatives  sit — and  a 
good  many  of  them  in  doubt — will  believe 
that  our  President  Is  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely trying  to  find  a  way  to  that  nego- 
tiating table  and  to  that  kind  of  peace. 
We  have  no  desire  to  remain  in  Viet- 
nam or  southeast  Asia  once  that  honor- 
able peace  is  achieved  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  maintain  or  retain  bases  in  that 
area,  whether  they  be  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
in  South  Vietnam  or  Sattahip  in  Thai- 
land, or  numerous  other  places  where 
they  are  located.  We  have  no  desire  to 
tell  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  or 
southeast  Asia  what  kind  of  government 
they  should  have,  iiecause  that  is  their 
responsibility 

The  main  Issue  is  not  that  they  choose 
one  type  of  Ideology  against  another,  or 
one  type  or  form  of  government  against 
another.  What  Is  important  is  that  they 
have  the  right,  in  their  own  way,  in  their 
own  time,  and  by  whatever  procedures 
they  develop,  to  put  into  operation  the 
kind  of  government  which  they  them- 
selves desire  and  which  they  feel  they 
could  live  under 

There  have  been  too  many  questions 
raised  about  President  Johnson's  numer- 
ous statements,  and  about  the  state- 
ments and  speeches  of  the  U.S  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  and  about  statements  and 
speeches  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   to   have   2   additional   minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  the 
people  of  the  globe  would  realize  the 
position  in  which  the  President  flnd.>; 
himself.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  get  Involved  in  a  conflict.  The 
most  difBcult  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
find  a  way  out  of  a  conflict  once  started, 
and  to  do  so  honorably. 

The  question  of  how  we  got  in  it  Is 
moot.  It  Is  a  fact.  We  cannot  go  back 
We  carmot  undo  it.  But  the  question 
of  how  we  get  out  of  it  under  honorable 
conditions  is  present  and  pressing 

I  know  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  do  his  very  best  to 


achieve  the  goal  which  he  has  made  his 
objective,  because  it  is  the  objective  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

In  his  awful  responsibility  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  as  the  representa- 
tive of  our  people,  I  wish  him  the  very 
best.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  he  will 
be  In  my  daily  prayers,  becau.se  I  know- 
he  wants  to  do,  and  will  do  if  given  the 
chance,  that  which  will  be  best  for  the 
future  of  this  country,  the  future  of 
southeast  Asia,  and  I  believe  the  future 
cf  the  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  just  add 
a  very  short  word  to  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said.  I  think,  from  whatever 
section  of  the  country  we  may  come, 
whatever  political  point  of  view  we  may 
represent,  we  all  want  negotiations  to 
be  worked  out  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  Vietnam.  We 
want  to  do  so  to  enable  tho.<;e  people  to 
govern  themselves  in  the  way  they  want 
to  be  governed. 

We  all  realize  that  the  President  is 
attending  a  conference  of  nations  that 
are  on  the  .same  side  of  the  conflict.  We 
hope  that  the  A.slan  nations  attending 
that  conference  will  be  clear  as  to  what 
they  want  to  do  and  that  we  will  have 
unity  of  purpose.  I  am  confident  the 
President,  with  his  great  ability  for 
making  clear  his  feelings  on  that  subject, 
will  make  clear  to  them  that  we  have 
no  Ideas  or  desires  beyond  that  of  per- 
mitting them  to  work  out  a  peaceful 
solution  of  their  own  problems  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  So  we  all  wish  him 
well  in  that  endeavor 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
very  clear  statement  of  the  problem 
Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  a.-^k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  Secretarj-  of 
Slate  Rusk,  speaking  this  morning,  stated 
It  was  regrettable  that  North  Vietnam 
was  not  meeting  with  the  six  nations  to 
be  represented  at  that  Conference.  In 
other  words.  If  the  six  nations  and  North 
Vietnam  had  desired  to  confer,  through 
the  Willingness  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  have 
North  Vietnam  represented,  and  could 
sit  around  the  table,  there  could  prob- 
ably be  worked  out  an  understanding  re- 
lating to  the  problems  of  Nort.h  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
nave  one  more  comment  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  that  is  this:  I 
Would  hope  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple would  realize  that  this  Is  an  Asian 
Conference:  that  the  host  country  is  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  that  the  In- 
*^dual  who  issued  the  invitation  is 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  and  that  there 


will  be  in  attendance,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  correctly,  at  least  half  of  the 
nations  located  off  the  rim  of  east  and 
southeast  Asia  or  on  the  east  Asian  main- 
land. 

So  as  we  go  to  this  Conference,  Asian 
instigated,  Asian  inspired,  I  am  certain 
that  the  genesis  of  the  invitation  will  be 
considered  and  that  we  will  all  hoj^e  and 
pray  for  its  success  in  contributing  to  a 
peaceful  solution  in  the  area  of  south- 
east Asia.  That  solution,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  found  in  any  number  of  ways — 
through  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  through  a  guarant<>ed  neu- 
tralization of  all  southeast  Asia,  or 
through  an  enlarged  Asian  Conference 
based  on  the  Conference  which  will  be 
in  progress  about  the  latter  part  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  did  not  issue 
the  invitation.  He  is  going  there  to 
accept  the  invitation  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  a  conference 
that  hsis  been  called  by  the  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct: 
when  speaking  with  the  President  on 
several  occasions,  he  mentioned  to  me 
that  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would  far 
rather  have  had  the  date  for  the  confer- 
ence be  November  15  or  December  15.  or 
thereabouts,  rather  than  follow  the  pres- 
ent timetable,  but  as  one  who  was  re- 
quested to  attend,  of  course,  he  bowed 
■very  graciously  to  the  wishes  of  his  host, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  this  particu- 
lar conference  wUl  be  held  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  so  right.  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  wise,  in  fact 
magnificent,  statement.  Our  hopes  and 
our  prayers  should  be  with  our  President 
throughout  his  Journey  imdertaken  ear- 
lier today  to  seek  to  achieve  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  He  Is  confronted  with  a 
tremendous  task.  Sallust,  the  great 
Roman  historian  some  40  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  wrote : 

It  is  always  easy  to  begin  a  war  but  very 
dlfiBcult  to  stop  one,  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
POSITIONS  WITHIN  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1698. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLA"nvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15727)  to  establish  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  certain  positions  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  tram  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfQce  ajid  Civil  Service,  with  an 


amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  imragraphs  alter  para- 
graph ( 77 )  : 

""(78)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"(79)  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and 
Art,  Smithsonian  Institution."" 

(2)  Section  5316  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs  after  para- 
graph (116)  : 

"•(117)  Director,  United  States  National 
Museum.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"(118)  Director.  Smithsonian  Astrophysi- 
cal  Observatory,  Smithsonian  Institution." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


HELENA  GILBERT  MADDAGIRI  AMD 
HEATHER  GILBERT  MADDAGIRI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives amending  S.  2801. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  from  the 
Senate  'S.  2801 1  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Gilbert  Maddaglri  and  Heather  Gilbert 
Maddagi.ri  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203 1  a ) 
(1)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Helena  Gilbert  Maddaglri  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
bom  alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aswath 
Maddaglri,  a  lawfully  resident  alien  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Suites  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Heather  Gil- 
bert Maddaglri  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aswath  Mad- 
daglri, a  lawfully  resident  alien  and  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  The  natural  parents  or  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneflcarles  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  June  13,  1966, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2801,  to  provide  for 
the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  two 
children.  21  and  15  years  of  age,  to  be 
adopted  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  law-ful  resident  of  the  United 
States,  In  immediate  relative  status. 

On  October  11,  1966.  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  passed  S.  2801.  with  an 
amendment  that  would  grant  to  the 
eldest  beneflciar>-  the  status  of  a  first 
preference  immigrant,  which  is  the  sta- 
tus enjoyed  by  the  alien  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2801. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DR.   RAFAEL  PEDRO   MARTINEZ 
TORRES 

Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr,    Pre.sident,    I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
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the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  1137 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  l)e- 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  .he 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S 
1137i  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  Pe<lro 
Martinez  Torres,  which  was.  to  strike  out 
all  aft»'r  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 

That  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  NitionaUty  Act,  Doctor  Rafael  Pelro 
Martinez  Torres  shall  b«  held  and  coniildered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Tor  permanent  residence  m  of  Ssp- 
tember  25.  1961. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  On  July  22.  1965. 
the  Senate  passed  S  1137.  to  deem  the 
periods  of  residence  since  the  benefi- 
ciary .-;  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  on  March  5.  1950.  to  meet  the 
naturalization  requirements  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

On  October  1 1 .  1966,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S  1137.  with  an 
amendment  to  grant  the  beneficiary  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1961,  the  date  of  his  last  entry 
In  a  temporary  status. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1137. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DR    MARSHAIX  KU 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  me-vsage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentative.s  amendtni;  S  769 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  laid  lie- 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S 
789)  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Marshall  Ku. 
which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  B4arahaU  Ku 
•bail  be  held  and  considered  to  have  b«en 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  30.  1951. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  On  March  11, 1965. 
the  Senate  passed  S  769,  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  the  beneficiary  as  of  a 
prior  date  of  entry  The  bill  provided 
for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction.  In- 
asmuch as  the  beneficiary  had  not  been 
lawfully  admitted 

On  October  11.  1966,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S  769.  with  an 
amendment  to  remove  the  requirement 
for  a  quota  deduction.  Inasmuch  as  the 
beneficiar>-  was  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  769. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROTECTION  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIOFITS  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYl-ZES 
AND  TO  SECURE  THEM  AGAmST 
UNWARRANTED  IN\'ASIONS  OF 
THEIR  PRIVACY 

Mr  ElVrrS  Mr  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
Just  completed  preliminary  hearlngj  on 
8.  3779.  a  measure  designed  to  put  an 


end  to  some  of  tlie  more  blatant,  un- 
warranted mtrusions  on  private 
thoughts,  private  actions,  and  private 
lives  of  employees.  I  refer  to  questions 
and  questionnaires  and  forms  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  an  Individ- 
uals ability  and  qualifications  for  a  posi- 
tion within  a  merit  system;  questions 
about  his  relationships  with  his  family, 
his  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  his  at- 
titudes and  conduct  about  sexual  mat- 
ters, his  creditors,  property  and  financial 
Interests,  his  race,  religion  and  national 
origin:  decisions  made  for  him  as  to 
how  much  and  when  he  will  donate  to 
charity ;  when  he  will  invest  in  bonds  the 
money  he  earns,  when  he  will  take  part 
In  outside  community  activities,  and  with 
whom,  and  what  social  and  economic 
policies  and  legislation  he  is  to  support 
In  his  community. 

These  are  practices  and  attitudes 
which  are  abhorrent  to  our  system  of 
goveniment.  While  individually  each 
practice  Is  allegedly  directed  to  the  at- 
tainment of  some  special  goal  to  make 
the  taslc  of  government  easier  or  to  pro- 
mote some  laudable  program,  I  see  no 
earthly  reason  why  Federal  employees 
should  be  the  guinea  pigs  for  pseudo- 
scientlflc  devices,  or  captive  audiences 
for  political  purposes;  or  why  they 
should  yield  their  persoixal  privacy  and 
their  freedom  of  thought  In  the  Interest 
of  saving  administrators,  personnel  or 
medical  specialists  time  and  energy  they 
should  be  spending  in  the  performance 
of  their  assigned  Jobs. 

In  the  years  since  Congress  enacted 
the  Pendleton  Act  of  1883.  we  have 
labored  to  perfect  a  Federal  civil  service 
and  a  merit  system  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  But  in  the  process,  have  we  built 
an  organization  so  efficiency  oriented. 
and  so  systematized,  that  it  lacks  a  place 
of  ethics,  or  for  moral  values  In  its  deal- 
ing with  its  employees  and  applicants 
for  emplo>Tnent?  I  sincerely  hope  not. 
Yet.  some  of  the  current  practices  sug- 
gest this  is  a  distinct  possibility.  They 
suggest  a  disregard  for  basic  freedoms 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to 
protect.  The  drafters  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  BUI  of  Rights  did  not  say  that 
they  guaranteed  certain  liberties  to  all 
citizens  except  those  who  happen  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  Yet. 
the  citizen  who  decides  to  work  for  Gov- 
ernment has  been  In  a  legal  no  man's 
land. 

The  recent  hearings  on  S.  3779  showed 
that  every  major  employee  organization 
and  union,  thousands  of  individual  em- 
ployees who  have  written  Congress,  law 
professors,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  a  number  of  bar  associations 
agree  on  the  need  for  statutory  protec- 
tions such  as  those  in  this  measure. 

We  often  find  that  as  the  saying  goes 
"things  are  never  as  bad  as  we  think  they 
are,"  but  in  this  case,  the  hearings  show 
that  privacy  Invasions  are  worse  than  we 
thought  they  were.  Case  after  case  of 
intimidation,  of  threats  of  loss  of  job  or 
security  clearance  were  brought  to  our 
attention  In  connection  with  bond  sales. 
and  Oovemment  charity  drives. 

Case  after  case  was  cited  of  privacy 
invasion  and  denial  of  due  process  in 
connection  with  the  new  financial  dis- 


closure requirements.  A  typical  case  is 
the  attorney  threatened  with  dlsciplinarj' 
action  or  loss  of  his  Job  because  he  U 
both  unable  and  unwilling  to  list  all  gifts, 
including  Christmas  presents  from  his 
family,  which  he  had  received  In  the  past 
year.  He  felt  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  job,  and  I  agree.  There  waa 
the  supervisory  engineer  who  was  told 
by  the  personnel  officer  that  he  would 
have  to  take  disciplinary  action  against 
the  25  professional  employees  in  his  divi- 
sion who  resented  being  forced  to  dis- 
close the  creditors  and  financial  Inter- 
ests of  themselves  and  members  of  their 
families.  Yet  there  are  no  procedureo 
for  appealing  the  decisions  of  supervisors 
and  personnel  officers  who  are  acting  un- 
der the  Commission's  directive.  These 
are  not  isolated  instances;  rather,  they 
represent  a  pattern  of  privacy  Invasion 
reported  from  almost  every  State. 

We  were  told  that  supervisors  are  or- 
dered to  supply  names  of  employees  who 
attend  PTA  meetings  and  engage  in 
great  books  discussions.  Under  one  De- 
partment's regulations,  employees  are  re- 
quested to  participate  in  specific  com- 
munity activities  promoting  local  and 
Federal  antipoverty,  beautlfication,  and 
equal  employment  programs;  they  are 
told  to  lobby  In  local  city  councils  for 
fair  housing  ordinances,  to  go  out  and 
maJce  sf)eeches  on  any  number  of  sub- 
jects, to  supply  flower  and  grass  seed 
for  beautlfication  projects,  and  to  paLit 
other  people's  houses.  When  these  regu- 
lations were  brought  to  our  attentlo.n 
several  weeks  ago.  the  subcommittee  was 
told  that  they  were  In  draft  form.  Yet, 
we  then  discovered  they  had  already  been 
Implemented  and  employees  whose  ofB- 
cial  duties  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
programs  were  being  informed  that  fail- 
ure to  participate  would  Indicate  an  un- 
cooperative attitude  and  would  be  r  ■ 
fleeted  on  their  efficiency  records. 

Mr.  President.  John  Cramer  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News  has  described 
this  better  than  I  can.  He  aptly  termed 
it  a  "shocker,  a  slightly  terrifying  ex- 
ample of  the  bureaucratic  mind  in  fever." 
He  also  defines  the  threat  to  civil  liber- 
ties posed  by  such  programs: 

If  today's  AdmlnlBtratlon  can  direct  c^ueer 
Federal  employees  to  work  for  an  AdmlaUtre- 
tlon  objective  such  as  open  occupancy,  to- 
morrow's Administration  may  command 
them  to  work  against  It. 

Such  attempts  to  control  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  American  citizens  are  an 
affront  to  the  political  freedom  which  Is 
the  single  most  Important  guarantee 
under  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cor.- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "A  Shocking  Bureau- 
cratic Proposal,"  written  by  John 
Cramer,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  September  30,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  SHOCKINO  BXraXAUCRATtC  Pboposai. 

( By  John  Cramer  i 
A  proposed  new  TVeasury  Department  reg- 
ulation—stlll-tentatlve.  not  yet  offlclal— U 
a  real  eyebrow-raiser  .  .  a  sUghtly-terrtfy- 
!ng  example  of  the  bureaucratic  mind  In 
fever. 


In  effect,  it  wo\ild  direct  Treasury  career 
employes  to  work  actively  In  their  own  com- 
munities not  only  in  support  of  duly-enact- 
ed law  m  the  equal  opportunity  field — but 
also  In  support  oi  Administration  programs. 

OBjExrrrvEs 

The  line  here  isn't  even  thin. 

However  commendable  the  objectives,  the 
Treasury  thing  is  way  off  base. 

It  would  violate  the  long-standing,  well- 
based  tradition  that  Federal  career  employees 
should  not  be  obliged  to  work  ( ousside  their 
Jobs  I  for  Administration  programs — even 
tho^e  In  behalf  of  God.  home,  and  mother. 

It  would  Impose  conditions  of  employment 
on  Treasury  workers  which  no  private  em- 
ployer would  dare  to  impose  on  his  own  em- 
ployes. I 

HXARINO  ' 


The  proposed  regtilatlon  came  to  the  fore- 
front yesterday  as  the  House  Con.^tltutlonal 
Bights  Subcommittee  resumed  Its  hearings 
on  legislation  by  Chairman  Sam  Ervin,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  North  Carolina,  and  35  other  Sena- 
tors to  set  up  "bin  of  rights"  for  Federal 
employes  to  protect  them  against  invasions 
of  privacy. 

The  regulation  Is  Intended  to  Implement 
Treasury's  portion  of  the  equal  opportunity 
drive. 

In  it.  Treasury  cited  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion guidance  telling  agencies  their  employes 
"shall  participate  at  the  community  level 
...  In  cooperative  action  to  improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  community  condi- 
tions that  affect  employablllty." 

It  then  cited  additional  Commission  guld- 
SDce  telling  agencies  their  employes  should 
"actively  support  community  efforts  directed 
toward  equal  opportunity  in  housing,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  etc  .  .  ,  work  with  the  Fed- 
eral E^xecutlve  Board,  Urban  League  or  other 
organizations  In  cooperative  eqxial  employ- 
aient  opportimlty  efforts.  . .  ." 

GOES    ON    .    .    . 

The  proposed  Treasury  regulation  then 
goes  on  to  tell  employes  to: 

".  .  .  Spotlight  local  housing  problenas 
with  a  bus  tour  through  problem  areas. 

"Work  with  community  action  programs 
to  persuade  local  newspaper  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  on  local  housing  conditions.  Also 
aiming  for  television  docunientarleB. 

"Work  with  Federal  and  community 
agencies  to  support  open  occupancy. 

"Form  equal  housing  opportunity  com- 
mittee to  solicit  open  occupancy  listings  and 
promote  equal   opportunity   neighborhoods. 

"Encourage  minority  group  employes  to 
move  Into  the  general  housing  market. 

"Get  city  council  to  enact  an  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity  ordinance. 

"Solicit  co-operatlon  of  local  real  estate 
brokers  and  lending  Institutions  In  sponsor- 
ing housing  seminars  Purpose:  Impart  In- 
formaUon  on  home  buying. 

"Work  with  conimunity  to  promote  clean- 
up campaigns  in  low  income  areas  M.iklng 
use  of  both  private  and  public  services — 
garbage.  Junk  pickup,  etc. 

"Support  beautiflcation  endeavors  (pro- 
vide flower  and  grass  seed ) . 

"Support  palnt-up  projects  ,  .  .  provide 
P&lnt.  brushes,  etc." 

"Conduct  research  to  accumulate  local 
•ocio-economlc  data  comparing  local  Negro 
»nd  white  populations.  Consider  statistics 
on  employment,  voting,  education,  housing, 
«tc.  Such  statistics  should  prove  useful  to 
tJie  specific  efforts  of  any  undertaking  or 
group." 

"Work  with  local  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
f^nts.  theaters,  taverns,  and  other  public 
places,  and  showing  them  benefits  (to  them- 
selves and  to  the  community  at  large)  of 
complying  with  public  accommodations 
regulations." 

A«  I  said,  the  Treasury  thing  Is  a  shocker. 


If  today's  Administration  can  direct  ca- 
reer Federal  employes  to  work  for  an  Ad- 
ministration objective  such  as  open  occu- 
pancy, tomorrow's  Administration  may 
command  them  to  work  against  it. 

In  such  a  perversion  of  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice all  of  us  will  suffer  .  .  .  citizens  black 
and  white  alike. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Treasury 
Department  "draft"  regulations  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Mr.  Macy  was  asked  about  these 
policies,  he  said  the  regulations  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  what  he  had  de- 
fended and  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
before  they  were  released.  Apparently, 
he  did  not  realize  that  others  thought 
they  had  indeed  been  cleared  or  that 
personnel  officers  and  equal  employment 
officers  were  already  preparing  to  dis- 
cipline those  employees  who  asserted  a 
right  to  choose  their  community  activi- 
ties or  even  not  participate  at  all — em- 
ployees who  might  dare  claim  that  their 
leisure  time  is  theirs  to  spend  as  they 
please,  with  their  families,  or  catching 
up  with  their  work,  or  just  going  fish- 
ing. 

Evidently  some  people  got  their 
signals  crossed.  Mr.  Macy  obviously 
forgot  his  bulletin  of  September  1  tell- 
ing the  agencies  that  many  of  their 
"Plans  of  Action"  for  equal  employment 
programs  were  "little  more  than  state- 
ments of  policy  and  complaint  proce- 
dures" and  that  they  lacked  a  system- 
atic approach  to  assessing  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  situation, 
establishing  objectives,  and  obtaining 
feedback.  He  called  for  amended 
plans  of  action  of  a  specific  nature. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  are  any  example 
of  those  directives  already  cleared  by 
the  Commission,  It  would  seem  that  the 
"feedback"  they  have  already  produced 
from  employees  should  serve  as  a  brake 
on  further  encouragement  of  this  type 
of  official  pressure  and  guidance  on  em- 
ployee activities.  Instead  of  calling  for 
amended  plans  of  action,  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  ordering  agency  plan.s  of 
action  for  protecting  employee  rights 
to  privacy  and  to  freedom  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  as  they  please. 

Recently,  the  Director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office  Personnel  Division  pro- 
duced an  example  of  the  type  of  zealous 
directive  which  calls  forth  complaints 
and  criticism  for  employees  and  organi- 
zations who  support  and  have  worked  for 
civil  rights  causes  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration's equal  employment,  antipoverty, 
and  beautiflcation  programs.  This  di- 
rective, entitled  "Community  Action  Pro- 
gram" states: 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Fowler  have  recently  asked  Federal  employ- 
ees to  take  an  active  part  In  community  proj- 
ects designed  to  eliminate  the  basic  social 
problems  which  slow  up  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
everyone.  Many  employees  are  already  doing 
this  Independently  In  an  unofficial  capacity. 


Quite  often  we  hear  about  employees  who.  on 
their  own  time,  tutor  underprivileged  chil- 
dren In  the  slums,  counsel  youths  at  Job 
Corps  Centers,  assist  at  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  the  mentally  retarded,  teach  ac- 
counting and  technical  tax  courses  at  mi- 
nority group  colleges  or  adult  education 
centers,  and  many  similar  projects.  We  also 
hear  about  District  Directors  and  other  IRS 
officials  who  work  In  an  official  capacity  on 
Human  Relations  Commissions  or  Inter- 
agency government  groups.  All  of  these 
projects  are  worthwhile  and  they  contribute 
toward  the  goal  which  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  Fowler  have  asked  us  to  set 
for  ourselves  ...  we  are  going  to  print  a 
special  Issue  of  our  "Employment  News"  with 
the  hope  that  the  stories  and  pictures  may 
stimulate  employees  to  seek  out  and  partici- 
pate In  community  action  programs  .  .  .  Al- 
though the  Revenue  employee  will  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  story,  the  real  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  objective  of  the  com- 
munity action  project  and  how  the  work  is 
done.  Articles  and  photographs  should  be 
sent  to  us  through  Regional  Personnel  Of- 
ficers. 

This  did  not  spring  full-blown  from 
the  brain  of  the  Director  of  Personnel. 
Being  a  responsible,  efficient  civil  serv- 
ant, when  his  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Department  "ask  "  for  em- 
ployee participation,  he  naturally  will  In- 
terpret this  as  a  command  to  produce 
evidence  of  some  employee  participation. 
And  being  the  trained  personnel  special- 
ists they  are,  his  subordinates  stationed 
throughout  the  country  will  follow  suit. 

On  September  9.  Secretaiy  Fowler 
himself  signed  a  memo  to  administrative 
officers  in  the  National  Office  which 
states : 

The  President  and  Secretary  Fowler  ar« 
vitally  Interested  In  encouraging  Federal  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  the  many  commu- 
nity action  programs  throughout  the  nation. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  have  pro- 
duced ample  evidence  of  the  outright  in- 
timidation, arm  twisting  and  more  sub- 
tle forms  of  coercion  which  result  when 
a  superior  is  requested  to  obtain  em- 
ployee participation  in  a  program.  We 
have  seen  this  in  the  operation  of  the 
bond  sale  campaign,  the  drives  for  chari- 
table contributions,  and  the  use  of  self- 
identification  minority  status  question- 
naires. We  have  seen  it  in  the  sanction- 
ing of  polygraphs,  personality  tests,  and 
improper  questioning  of  applicants  for 
employment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  swore  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  men.  In  view  of  some  of  the 
current  practices  reported  by  employee 
organizations  and  unions,  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  those  who  endorse  these  tech- 
niques for  mind  probing  and  thought 
control  of  employees  have  not  forgotten 
his  warnings.  Indeed,  they  themselves 
seem  to  display  a  sworn  hostility  against 
the  idea  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
be  free  of  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
his  mind;  they  forget  that  to  be  free  a 
man  must  have  the  right  to  think  fool- 
ish thoughts  as  well  as  wise  ones.  They 
forget  that  the  first  amendment  Implies 
the  right  to  remain  silent  as  well  as  the 
right  to  speak  freely — the  right  to  do 
nothing  a^  well  as  the  right  to  help  im- 
plement lofty  ideals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
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Why   is  it."   an  official  plaintively   asked 
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enue  Service  directives.  toKether  with  ex- 
cerpts from  sample  letters  from  employ- 
ee*, and  a  column  by  Jerry  KJuttz  on  this 
subject  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  9.  1966 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  directive 
and  exct^rpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  'whe  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9.  10<6| 

Th«  Fkdcbal  DiAiiT ;  CSC  To  Revis*  ESfPt-OT* 

GuiDrLiNEa 

(By  Jerry  Kluttzi 

The  CiTll  Service  Coaimlasioa  will  soften 
lt«  controversial  guidelines  that  would  have 
directed  Federal  employes  to  become  involved 
In  p>oUtic3  to  support  open  bousing,  beauti- 
flcatlon  and  other  objectives  ot  the  Johnson 
Administration 

Its  plan  was  unearthed  by  the  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Kigbts  Subcommittee,  and.  along 
with  other  acts  of  the  Administration,  It  was 
blasted  by  Chairman  8am  J  Envuf.  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  employe  leaders  as 
Invasions  of  the  private  and  constitutional 
rights  -^f  Government  workers  and  their 
families 

Bbvin  and  others  centered  their  attack  on 
a  proposed  Treasury  Department  regulation 
adapted  .'rum  CSC's  guidelines  which  directed 
its  employes,  among  other  activities,  to  per- 
suade city  councils  to  enact  equal  housing 
opportunity  ordinances:  to  provide  flowers. 
seeds,  paint  and  brushes  to  beautlflcaMon 
projec'j)  and  to  encourage  local  newspapers 
to  publish  articles  on  local  housing  condi- 
tions. 

A  TreasxLry  spokesman  told  a  reporter  that 
Its  plan  closely  followed  CSC's  guidelines  to 
all  Federal  agencies  and  had  In  fact  been 
cleared  at  the  CSC  staff  level. 

But  C3C  Chairman  John  W  Macy  told  the 
Ervin  subcommittee  that  the  Treasury  docu- 
ment "exceeds  the  bounds"  of  his  agencv's 
guidelines,  and  tiiat  It  couldn't  be  made  '.- 
fectlve  ^ntU  it  was  approved  by  the  three 
CSC  members.  As  a  result,  CSC's  guidelines 
and  Tr»a.iury'8  proposal  are  being  rewritten 
to  stay  within  more  restrictive  bounds,  par- 
ticular! t  those  provisions  directing  employes 
to  bec<ime  Involved  In  community  action 
programs. 

Since  the  Civil  Service  C-ommlsslon  Is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  Hatch  Act.  wbicb 
forbids  employee  from  active  participation  la 
partlsAr;  politics,  the  revised  documents  are 
wtpected  to  stress  to  employes  that  they  must 
abide  by  that  law.  in  any  extracurricular  pro- 
grams In  which  they  participate. 

The  nap  over  the  guidelines  la  another 
classic  example  of  Iniulequate  communica- 
tion by  Government  policy  makers  with  the 
great  body  of  the  38  miUlon  Civil  Service 
employees 

EmriN  brought  out  that  an  attempt  bad 
been  made  to  Implement  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal even  though  It  hadn't  been  aiMde  ef- 
fective. He  bad  been  told,  he  said,  of  a  warn- 
ing to  a  group  of  lYeasury  employee  that 
those  who  failed  to  cooperate  would  be  ac- 
cused of   "undesirable  work  attitudes." 

The  Department  now  believes  It  has 
spotted  the  employe  who  made  the  "un- 
authorized threat.  Someone,  apparently, 
had  failed  lo  tell  the  over-zealous  employe 
that  the  document  wasnt  offlclai  and  wasnt 
to  be  given  the  interpretation  placed  on  It. 
A  TreiiBury  employe  commended 

"This  fellow  Just  picked  up  the  ball  and 
ran  with  it.  in  aU  directions.  That's  about 
ail  we  can  say." 

The  f.ict  Is  that  Macy  and  other  top  of- 
flclaU  seemed  to  blame  poor  employe  com- 
munication and  aggressive  supervisors  for 
many  of  their  wi>es  Repeatedly  at  the  Brvln 
hearings  Macy  found  himself  trying  to  ex- 
plain exceoses  of  various  agencies  In  carryvnf 
out  various  directives. 


after  the  hearing,  "that  an  agency  Uke  VA 
can  get  99  per  cent  of  Its  employes  to  com- 
plete the  self-ldentiflcatlon  racial  question- 
oalre  without  a  peep,  while  the  employee  In 
another  agency  protest  It  as  an  invasion  of 
their  rights,  and  other  sabotage  It  by  giving 
misinformation?" 

He  then  proceeded  to  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion by  explaining  that  "VA  did  a  nne  Job  in 
explaining  the  questionnaire  and  Its  pur- 
pose to  its  employee,  while  other  agencies 
tried  to  browbeat  their  employes  to  fill  out 
the  "voluntary "  questionnaire  while  be- 
littling it  and  Its  purpose. 

Also,  Administration  officials  are  stunned 
by  the  wide  support  for  the  bill  by  Ebvin  and 
34  other  Senators  to  protect  the  constllu- 
Uonai  rights  of  Federal  workers.  The  bill 
has  the  support  of  every  Important  employe 
leader,  bar  groups,  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  as  well  as  wide  rank-and- 
flle  employe  backing  whose  sincerity  in  de- 
ploring growing  Intrusions  in  their  privacy  Is 
unquestioned. 

Macy  was  the  only  witness  to  testify 
against  the  bill  He  argued  It  would  ad- 
versely afTect  the  employes,  cause  conflict 
with  existing  laws  and  would  be  a  disservice. 
He  questioned  whether  a  Federal  agency 
could  even  ask  an  employe  where  be  was 
bom  under  the  bill. 

But  ElRviN  patiently  explained  that  bis 
measure  was  a  "blueprint  for  discussion"  and 
not  a  final  bill.  He  asked  Macy  and  other 
witnesses  for  their  suggestions  to  improve  it. 

While  Macy  was  denouncing  the  bill,  an 
employe  spectator  audibly  whispered  to  a 
friend :  "I  really  believe  the  Johnson  Admin- 
isuation  la  loeing  touch  with  Federal  em- 
ployes and  their  feelings." 

Boiled  down,  this  comment  seems  to  sum 
up  the  employe  case  for  the  objective  of  the 
legislation. 

CXttobcs  la.  1966. 

Dkax  ScNAroa  ETavtN:  I  believe  attached 
copies  are  self-explanatory  This  is  the  lat- 
est (If  not  ultimate)  outrage  at>out  to  be 
perpetrated  on  Treasury  employees.  This. 
Senator,  is  the  "very  end".  I  am  Just  one 
more  of  the  many,  many  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees  who  can  state,  unequivo- 
cally. "Man  we've  had  It"  This  is  the  Fed- 
eral agency  constantly  referred  to  these  days 
(In  and  out  of  Government  circles)  as  "The 
American  Gestapo  Service".  You  name  It 
and  we've  got  It!  Coercion,  braln-wasbtng. 
intimidation.  harassment.  brow-beattng. 
crude,  groes  Invasion  of  Individual  privacy, 
ail  of  which  la  seldom  emplojred  In  subtle  or 
sophisticated  approaches,  quite  the  contrary, 
but  rather  In  the  old  "you  do  it  or  else"  style 
(tyranny  baring  its  naked  fangs!)  by  some 
little  scared-out-of-hU-half-wits  pipsqueak 
bureaucrat  by  his  superior  who  Is  scAred- 
i7ut-of-hls-haIf-w1t8.  etc-  (In  other  words,  a 
passel  of  bureaucratic  Pavlovs  and  their 
trained  dogs')  I  assure  you  "nobody  but  no- 
body" escapes  There  are  vtrtuaily  reams  of 
lists  over  the  years,  secreted  in  some  "imme- 
diate" supervisor's  safe  or  file  on  employees 
"under  his  rule"  who  "donate(7)"  to  United 
Givers  Fund  or  Drive  (and  myriad  other  so- 
licitations) with  notations  by  every  em- 
ployees name  as  to  how  much  or  how  little 
(and  It  had  better  not  be  "no  contribution" 
written  by  your  name!) 

In  the  event  they  fail  to  tell  you,  as  far  as 
the  so-called  run-of-the-mlll-honest  hard- 
working conscientious  Federal  employee  Is 
concerned.  If  S  3Tra  Is  passed  It  will  be  the 
greatest  document  since  the  Bill  of  Rlghu. 
and  In  the  event  that  S  3779  isn't  passed,  you 
win  stUl  be  the  Ooremment  employees' 
hero — and  Oovemment  employees  have  no- 
toriously long  m«nMXte«  tbes*  days  and  darn 
tew  heroes! 

Am  IRS  BvnxjTTB.  a  Taxpatbi.  a  Orran*. 


Septxmrkk  9,  1966 
To    Administrative  Officers 
From:  Obief,  National  Office  Branch,  Person- 
nel Division 
Subject:  Community  Action  Programs 

The  President  and  Secretary  Fowler  ,-i.-e 
vitally  Interested  in  encouraging  Federal  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  the  many  commu- 
nity action  programs  throughout  the  nation. 
As  a  means  of  Informing  employees  of  actlv- 
ttles  through  which  they  can  help  their  local 
areas,  a  special  Issue  of  the  "Emplo)-nient 
News"  will  be  devoted  to  conununlty  action 
projects.  In  this  Issue,  articles  and  phouj- 
grapiis  showing  Internal  Revenue  emp;o>ces 
at  work  on  these  special  activities  wui  be 
featured. 

The  National  Office  Is  Included  In  this  pro- 
gram. We  are,  therefore,  asking  that  you 
send  your  articles  and  photographs  to  my 
office,  attention  Barbara  Monat,  by  Monday, 
October  3,  1966  Manual  Supplement  1(11) 
RDD-6.  "Community  Action  Programs,"  is 
attached  and  outlines  in  detail  Internal  Reve- 
nue's Interest  in  these  programs,  if  you 
have  any  questions.  Miss  Monat  may  b« 
reached  on  extension  4965. 

J.    O.    POWLES 

( A  U  8.  Treasury  Department-Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  manual  supplement.  No.  im 
RDD-6.    date    of    Issue.    Augxist    19,    196- 
Response  date,   Octol>er    10.   1966) 

CoMMtJNTTT  Action  Pkocrams 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
Fowler  have  recently  asked  Federal  employ- 
ees to  take  an  active  part  in  community  pro;- 
ects  designed  to  eliminate  the  basic  social 
problems  which  slow  up  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  equal  employment  opportxinlty  for 
everyone.  Many  employees  are  already  doing 
this  independently  In  an  unofficial  capacity, 
Quite  often  we  hear  about  employeees  who,  on 
their  own  time  tutor  underprivileged  chil- 
dren in  the  slums,  council  youths  at  Job 
Corps  Centers,  assist  at  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  the  mentally  retarded,  teach  account- 
ing and  technical  tax  courses  at  mliior.tv 
group  colleges  or  adult  education  centers,  and 
many  similar  projects.  We  also  hear  Abom 
District  Directors  and  other  IRS  officials  wh  < 
work  In  an  official  capacity  on  Human  Rela- 
tions Commissions  or  Inter-agency  govern- 
ment groups  All  of  these  projects  are  wort!;- 
while  and  they  contribute  toward  the  eoa. 
which  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Fow- 
ler have  asked  us  to  set  for  ourselves. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  many  Revenue 
employeees  may  not  know  how  or  where  ' 
find  responsible  community  groups  and  proj- 
ects which  readily  offer  them  an  opf>ortunit. 
as  an  Individual,  to  help  make  equal  employ- 
tnent  a  reality.  We  believe  one  of  the  be^t 
ways  to  convey  this  Information  to  them  i.' 
by  telling  them  what  some  of  their  fellow 
employees  are  doing  Therefore,  we  are  a:olr.- 
to  print  a  special  issue  of  our  "Employmer,: 
News""  with  the  hope  that  the  stories  and  pic- 
tures may  stimulate  employees  to  seek  our 
and  i>artlclpate  in  oonunimlty  action  pro- 
grams 

We  would  Uke  your  help  In  getting  goal 
articles  for  this  Issue  of  ""Employment  News  ' 
Each  story  should  be  Illustrated  with  an  ac- 
tion photograph  to  show  how  the  project  u 
Is  actually  carried  out  or  the  environment 
(Whenever  possible  the  photograph  should 
be  an  8x10  gloesy  print.)  Although  the  Reve- 
nue employee  will  be  an  lmp>ortant  part  o' 
the  story,  the  real  emphasis  shoiUd  be  place<i 
on  the  objective  of  the  community  action 
project  and  how  the  work  is  done. 

Articles  and  photographs  should  be  ser.: 
to  us  through  Regional  Personnel  OfBcer; 
Regional  Personnel  Officers  should  forward 
all  stories  to  my  office,  attention  A:P  E.  b; 
October  10.  1066      In  the  meantime.  If  7°"' 


Iiavc    auy     v^u^«v.i.ii,to    okkf^^uc     L111&     piUjcVL,     you 

may  direct  them  to  Dick  Duncan  who  is  on 
my  staff.  His  telephone  extension  is  4714. 
Report  Symbol  No-A:P-5(OT)    applies. 

A.    J.    SCHArFB3t. 

Director,  Personnel  Division. 


[Extract  from  letter  of  a  Treasury  employee] 
September  27,   1966. 

Over  the  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  hiring  of 
Negroes  under  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Program,  and  considerable  prog- 
ress In  that  regard  has  been  m.ide  How- 
ever, the  emphasis  of  the  present  conference 
was  that  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient. Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  and  based  on  his  strong  statement 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  direct  action  to 
cure  the  basic  causes  leading  to  discrimina- 
tion, the  Treasury  Department  h;is  now 
Issued  specific  Instructions  requiring  all 
supervisors  and  line  managers  to  become 
actively  and  aggressively  Involved  In  the  total 
civil  rights  problem. 

The  requirements  laid  down  by  Chapter 
713  and  its  Appendix  Include  participation 
In  such  groups  as  the  Urban  League,  NAACP, 
etc.  (these  are  named  specifically)  and  In- 
volvement In  the  total  community  action 
program.  Including  open  housing.  Integra- 
tion of  schools,  etc. 

The  policies  laid  down  in  this  regulation, 
as  verbaily  explained  by  the  Treasury  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  conference,  go  fur  beyond 
any  concept  of  employee  personnel  resfxsn- 
BlblUty  previously  expressed.  In  essence,  ttils 
regulation  requires  every  Treasury  manager 
or  supervisor  to  become  a  social  worker,  both 
during  his  official  hours  and  on  his  own  time. 
This  was  only  tangentlally  referred  to  in  the 
regulations  and  Its  appf-ndapee,  but  was 
brought  out  forcefully  in  verbal  statements. 
Frankly,  this  is  tremendously  disturbing  to 
me  and  to  many  of  the  other  persons  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter. 

The  principles  expressed  In  these  regula- 
tions and  in  this  conference  strike,  me  as 
being  of  highly  dangerous  potential.  If  we, 
who  have  no  connection  with  welfare  or  so- 
cial programs,  can  be  required  to  take  time 
from  our  full-time  responsibilities  In  our 
particular  agencies  and  from  the  hours  nor- 
mally reserved  for  our  own  refreshment  and 
recreation  to  worlc  toward  Integration  of 
white  neighborhoods.  Integration  of  schools 
by  artificial  means,  and  to  train  Negroes  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  public 
schooling  available,  then  It  would  seem  quite 
possible  that  under  other  leadership,  we 
could  be  required  to  perform  other  actions 
which  would  actually  be  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  our  nation. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  strong  attention  to 
this  matter  and  to  the  submission  of  legis- 
lation which  would  protect  the  Civil  Service 
employee  from  this  encroachment  upon 
Ills  personal  rights  and  privileges. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  not  under  this  ad- 
ministration alone  that  there  h.i.';  been 
a  failure  to  respect  employee  rights  In 
a  zeal  to  obtain  certain  goal.<;.  'While 
some  of  the  problems  are  new.  others 
have  been  prevalent  for  many  years  with 
little  or  no  administrative  action  taken 
to  attempt  to  ameliorate  them.  Despite 
congressional  concern,  administrative 
officials  have  failed  to  discern  patterns 
of  practice  in  denial  of  rights.  They 
seem  to  think  that  If  they  can  belatedly 
remedy  one  case  which  Is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  the  public  and 
the  press,  that  this  Is  enou.cih— that  the 
"heat"  will  subside.  'With  glittering 
seneralltles  qualified  until  they  mean 
nothing  In  substance,  they  have  sought 


to  inrow  uongress  on  the  track  in  its 
pursuit  of  permanent  corrective  action. 
We  have  seen  this  in  the  case  of  person- 
ality testing.  In  the  use  of  polygraphs, 
and  all  the  practices  which  S.  3779  would 
prohibit. 

The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  informed  the  subcommittee 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  law  to  protect 
employee  rights.  He  believes  the  answer 
is  "to  permit  executive  branch  manage- 
ment and  executive  branch  employees  as 
Individuals  and  through  their  unions,  to 
work  together  to  resolve  these  issues  as 
part  of  their  normal  discourse." 

It  Is  quite  clear  from  the  fearful  tenor 
of  the  letters  and  telephone  calls  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  there  Is  no  dis- 
course and  is  not  likely  to  be  any  dis- 
course on  these  matters  between  the 
Commission  and  employees  Further- 
more, there  are  many  who  do  not  even 
fall  within  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion. For  them,  there  is  no  appeal  but 
to  Congress. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  discourse 
between  the  unions  and  the  Commission 
will  remedy  the  wrongs,  I  think  the  testi- 
mony of  the  union  representatives  ade- 
quately demolishes  that  dream. 

The  typical  attitude  of  those  respon- 
sible for  personnel  mana.eement  Is  re- 
flected in  Mr.  Macy's  answer  that  there 
may  be  instances  where  policy  is  not 
adhered  to,  but  "there  Is  always  some- 
one who  does  not  get  the  word  '  Correc- 
tive administrative  action,  he  says,  is 
fully  adequate  to  protect  employee 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  administrative  action  is  not  siiffl- 
cient  and  that  furthermore,  in  the  major- 
ity of  complaints,  the  wrong  actually 
stems  from  the  stated  policy  of  the 
agency  or  the  Commission.  How  can 
these  people  be  expected  to  judge  objec- 
tively the  reasonableness  and  constitu- 
tionality of  their  own  policies?  This  is 
the  role  of  Congress,  and  in  my  opinion. 
Congress  has  waited  too  long  as  it  is  to 
provide  the  guidance  that  is  desperately 
needed  in  these  matters. 

Another  response  of  the  Comml.ssion  is 
that  an  executive  committee  is  studying 
the  use  of  lie  detectors.  I  think  Congress 
!s  tired  of  waiting  for  the  executive 
branch  to  study  these  denials  of  basic 
rights.  It  does  not  take  much  .'^tudy  to 
grasp  the  principles  involved  here"  I 
submit  that  all  executive  branch  ofRcials 
have  to  do  is  mix  In  some  awareness  of 
basic  constitutional  principles  with  all 
the  management  principles  they  espouse. 
I  believe  that  in  addition  to  S.  3779,  what 
is  needed  is  a  new  Executive  order  to 
govern  persormel  practices  and  investi- 
gations throughout  Government.  The 
basic  Executive  orders  on  which  the 
agencies  and  the  Commission  rely  for 
their  personnel  practices  were  promul- 
gated In  response  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  the  decades  of  the  1940's  and 
1950's.  They  are  antiquated,  vague,  and 
lack  positive  spedflc  direction  to  person- 
nel, medical,  security,  and  other  special- 
ists who  today  face  different  problems, 
utilize  different  tools,  and  operate  on  the 
basis  of  different  management  principles 
from  thoee  prevalent  15  or  20  years  ago. 


To  guide  administrators  as  well  as  all 
those  who  deal  with  Government  person- 
nel and  who  program  for  the  civil  service, 
an  up-to-date  order  from  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  needed,  based  on  the  particular 
problems  of  today. 

In  addition  to  enactment  of  S.  3779, 
and  a  promulgation  of  a  new  Executive 
order,  I  find  considerable  merit  in  a  pro- 
posal Prof.  Alan  Westin  made  to  the  sub- 
committee for  the  establishment  of  an 
ombudsman  type  of  commission  for  the 
protection  of  employee  rights. 

As  defined  by  Professor  'Westin,  this 
would  be  an  independent  a.eency  which 
would  be  empowered  to  receive  employee 
complaints,  to  hold  hearings  and  deter- 
mine "whether  the  Federal  right  to 
privacy  for  employees  against  unreason- 
able intrusions  has  been  invaded  with- 
out justification  or  without  proper 
cause."  The  subcommittee  plans  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  carefully  in  the  next 
session  as  a  possible  supplement  to  S. 
3779. 

Regardless  of  our  decision  on  supple- 
mentary legislation,  however,  there  Is 
an  immediate  need  for  enactment  of 
S.  3779  before  these  practices  and  pro- 
grams become  even  more  entrenched,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  Government  per- 
sonnel specialists,  if  given  half  a  chance, 
would  be  among  the  supporters  of  this 
bill.  If  it  is  enacted,  they  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  their  mission  of  operating 
a  merit  system  within  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, with  hiring  and  firing  on  the  basis 
of  a  person's  ability  and  qualification  to 
fill  a  position. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions, 
S.  3779  is  merely  a  blueprint  for  discus- 
sion; the  other  35  cosponsors  and  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  language. 
However,  we  are  determined  that  Con- 
gress shall  take  affirmative  action  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  em- 
ployees enunciated  in  the  bill.  Many 
illuminating  and  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings  and  investigation, 
and  they  will  be  given  careful  and 
thoughtful  study.  It  is  my  intention  to 
reintroduce  the  bill  next  Januai->'  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  prompt  action  on  it 
early  in  the  next  session. 

A  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agen- 
cy should  be  excluded  from  provisions  of 
the  bill  because  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  operations  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. However,  regardless"  of  what 
final  decisions  the  subcommittee  may 
make  on  this  point.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned over  complaints  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing which  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived from  an  applicant  for  employment 
with  the  security  agencies: 

Statement   o.n    thk   Use   of   Polygraphs   at 

N.^TIONAL   Seci-ritt   Agency.   Port  Geobgk 

Meade,    Makyuand 

When  I  graduated  from  college  in  June  of 
1965.  I  applied  at  NSA.  I  went  to  two  da\-8 
of  testing,  which  apparently  I  passed  because 
the  Interviewer  seemed  pleased  and  he  told 
me  that  they  could  always  find  a  place  for 
someone  with  my  type  of  degree. 

About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  'Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue in  the  District  or  Just  over  the  district 
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line  In  Maryland  I  talked  with  the  poly- 
graph orxrator  a  young  man  around  2S 
years  of  >ige     He  explained  how  the  machine 


Thk  Gcoacs  Wabhinc-ton  UNnmtsrrr. 

Waahtngton.  DC,  August  24. 1990. 
Hoo.  8am  Ebvin. 


Intrusion  on  the  affairs  of  private  cltlzenii. 
For  once  I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  that  my 
assets  and  financial  activities  are  relatively 
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provide  our  ammunition.  I  suggest  that  sliaU  be  clear  avenues  adopted  for  the  sub- 
we  be  guided  by  the  words  of  James  minion,  consideration  and  redress  of  com- 
"    J. i„  irroc  i„  U4„  D„ ^^t^^^^^  *„      plaints,  the  approach  to  positive  .icticwi  pro- 


d.  Complaints  based  on  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin   within    the    nurvlew    of    the    Kxpcntlvp 


notmng  In  suu- 
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line  In  Maryland  I  talked  with  th«  poly- 
graph operator,  a  young  man  around  28 
years  of  age.  He  explained  how  the  machine 
worked,  etc  He  ran  through  some  of  the 
questions  before  he  attached  tbe  wires  to 
me.  Some  of  the  questions  I  can  remember 
are 

When  was  tbe  first  time  you  bad  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

How  many  times  have  you  had  seruat 
intercourse? 

Have  you  ever  engaged  In  bomoeexual 
activities? 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  activities 
with  an  animal? 

When  was  the  flrst  time  you  had  Inter- 
course   with    your    wife? 

Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  ber  before 
you  were  married?     How  many  times? 

He  also  asked  questions  about  my  par- 
ents, communist  activities,  etc.  I  remember 
that  I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  out- 
rageous, but  the  operator  assured  me  that 
he  asked  everybody  the  same  questions  and 
he  ha.^  r >'>ir  !  I'A  the  answers  before,  and  it 
Just  didr-.  -  ■  -  in  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered 
how  he  -■■ud  ever  get  away  with  asking  a 
girl  thrift''   )tlnd  of  questions 

When  I  was  flnlshed.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  In  i  15-round  championship  boxing 
match  I  felt  exhausted  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take 
the  Job  even  If  they  wanted  me  to  take  It. 
Also,  I  concluded  that  I  would  never  again 
apply  for  a  job  with  tbe  government,  espe- 
daJly  wt.i>re  they  make  you  take  one  of  thess 

tMU. 

Certainly  such  practices  should  not  be 
tolerat^^l  even  by  agencies  charged  with 
security  missions.  Surely,  the  financial. 
Bclentlf.c  and  Investigative  resources  of 
the  Federal  aovemment  are  sufficient  to 
determine  whether  a  person  is  a  security 
risk,  without  strapping  an  applicant  to 
a  machine  and  subjecting  him  to  sa- 
lacious questioning  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  does  not  use  per- 
flonallty  tests  or  polygraphs  on  applicants 
for  employment.  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
National  Security  Agency  finds  them  so 
fa»clnat,i:->k{ 

The  subcommittee  has  received  letters 
from  professors  who  have  .special  Interest 
in  privacy  and  constitutional  rights  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  letters  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  Prof  Charles  Reich 
of  Yale  Law  School.  Prof.  Monroe  PYeed- 
man  of  OeorKe  Wa.shlngton  Law  School. 
Prof.  Frederick  Mosher  and  Prof  Stanley 
Anderson  of  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Talk  Law  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  6,  1966. 
Senator  Sam  J   Ebvtn.  Jr.. 

Chairmai  Committee  on  the  Jiuliciary,  Sub- 
comnnttee  on  Constitutional  Rights.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Deab  Sxnatob  ^vxn:  I  am  writing  you  In 
answer  to  your  letter  of  September  10th  re- 
questing my  opinion  on  S.  3778  which  deals 
with  the  rights  of  government  employees 

I  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  have  this 
bill  enacted  It  would  be  a  significant  step 
forward  In  defining  the  right  of  privacy  which 
Is  so  mu:h  :n  Jeopardy  today  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  would  break  new  ground  In 
terms  of  methods  for  guaranteeing  funda- 
mental rUhts  to  cltlxens  A  law  such  as 
8.  3779  Is  "lad'.y  needed  and  I  hop)*  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  upon  it  speedily  and  favorably. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chaxlxs  a.  Ruch. 

Pro  feasor  of  Law. 


Thx  Gcorcc  Washington  UNrvmsrrr. 

Waahtngton,  D.C^  Aufrust  24. 1966. 
Hon.  Sam  Ebvim, 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DxA*  Senator  Esvin:  Tbank  you  for  your 
though tfulnesa  In  sending  me  a  copy  of  S. 
8703,  your  Bill  of  Rights  tor  Federal  Em- 
ployees. You  and  your  co-sponsors  are  to 
be  complimented  for  this  statesman-like  pro- 
poeal  to  guarantee  essential  and  traditional 
American  rights  to  government  workers. 

As  one  who  strongly  urged,  in  testimony 
before  your  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights, 
the  elimination  of  personality  testing  of 
government  workers  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied by  Section  Kg)  of  tbe  Bill.  In  addition. 
Section  l(k),  securing  tbe  right  to  coun- 
sel for  employees  subjected  to  Interrogation, 
Lb  an  extremely  Important  measure  In  light 
of  numerous  Instances  of  denial  of  tbis 
right. 

I  assume  that  Section  1(f)  Is  not  Intended 
to  prevent  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
declaring  Off  Limits  for  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel a  business  establishment  notorious 
for  giving  venereal  disease  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  goods  and  services  It  offers  to  the  gen- 
eral public  Similarly.  I  would  suppose  that 
an  establlsbment  tbat  operates  in  violation 
of  Federal  or  State  law  could  be  put  OCT 
Limits  {e.g..  a  gambling  casino  or  a  restau- 
rant tbat  violates  an U -discrimination  laws). 

Also  worth  noting  Is  a  possible  (although 
admittedly  a  strained)  construction  of  Sec- 
tion Kb) -(e)  so  as  to  forbid  instruction  of 
supervisors  of  tbelr  obligations  not  to  dis- 
criminate on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  In  hiring  or  promotion  prac- 
tices. (This  Ls  to  be  dlstlngn^lsbed,  of  course, 
from  Indoctrinating  employees  as  to  what 
tbelr  personal  attitudes  should  be  regarding 
these  matters).  Since  these  sections  of  the 
BUI  clearly  permit  Instruction  regarding  as- 
signed tasks  and  activities  directly  wltbln 
the  scope  of  employment.  It  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  Instruction  of  supervisors  regard- 
ing non-dlscrUnlnatlon  Is  permissible  under 
the  Bin 

Nevertheless.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  clarify,  in  the  legislative  history,  the  mat- 
ters raised  In  both  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Section  Ka).  regarding  disclosure  of  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin  by  employees,  is 
one  on  which  even  tbe  most  ardent  civil  lib- 
ertarians are  split.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  believe  that  objections  to  this  subsection 
are  of  such  clear  merit  as  to  Justify  possible 
loss  of  the  entire  bill. 

Again,  may  I  compliment  you  on  this  ex- 
tremely Important  legislative  proposal.  It  Is 
a  great  service  to  Federal  employees  and  to 
the  nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MONBOK  H.  FnCEOMAX, 

Professor  of  Late. 

DxPABTMEirr  OF  POLmCAL  SCIXNCZ, 

tJNivzBsrrT    OF    Calitobnia, 

Berkeley.  Calif  ,  October  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  US. 

Senate.  Washington.  DC 
DcAB  SzNATOB  E^viN :  I  apologlze  for  this 
slow  response  to  your  letter  of  September  8 
with  regard  to  S.  3779.  I  have  been  travel- 
ing— and  sometimes  working — In  Europe  for 
most  of  tbe  last  six  weeks,  and  this  letter 
only  reached  me  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Un- 
fortunately, the  secretary  who  forwarded  It 
did  not  enclose  the  draft  of  the  bill  so  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  copy.  I  can  only  say  that 
tbe  problems  with  which  you  are  dealing  are 
both  difficult  and  Important,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  they  are  being  tackled  by  your 
Sub-Conunlttee  In  a  constructive  way.  I  had 
a  slight  personal  experience  with  the  new  re- 
quirements when  I  was  engaged  last  spring 
for  some  consulting  work  by  tbe  Department 
of  State  The  data  requirements  seemed  to 
me  an  annoying  and  potentially  dangerous 


Intrusion  on  the  affairs  of  private  citizen."!. 
For  once  I  bad  reason  to  be  grateful  that  my 
assets  and  financial  activities  are  relatively 
limited. 

This  is  written  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
London  where  I  have  been  working  the  last 
few  days.  I  shall  return  to  Berkeley  for  a 
few  days  around  Octot>er  20.  and  then  shall 
leave  again  until  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. After  that.  I  should  be  at  home  for 
good.  I  should  be  glad  to  render  any  such 
assistance  as  you  may  desire  on  this  matter 
later  on. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PRKDCmlCK  C.  MOSHEI. 


UNrvwwrrT  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  September  30.  1966. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Senator  ESvin  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  16.  with  a  copy  of  8. 
3779  and  related  documents.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  my  comments  Included  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  which  you  will 
hold  on  October  4. 

One  of  the  most  Important  tasks  which 
faces  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures  In 
the  next  decade  Is  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen against  Invasions  of  privacy.  Such  in- 
vasions are  facilitated  by  the  advances  of 
technology  In  eavesdropping  and  data  stor- 
age and  retrieval. 

No  citizens  are  In  more  Inunedlate  danger 
of  Incursion  Into  private  affairs  than  gov- 
ernment employees.  When  enacted,  S.  3779 
win  provide  a  bulwark  of  protection  against 
such  Incursions.  Section  Kg)  in  particular 
would  prevent  the  Intimidation  of  federal 
Job  applicants  through  peeudo-sclentlflc 
fishing  expeditions. 

S.  3779  Is  In  the  best  tradition  of  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
stricting the  use  of  confessions  secured  In 
the  absence  of  counsel.  By  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  your  Bill  will  make  meaningful 
tbe  constitutional  guarantee  against  self- 
incrtmlnaUon.  Federal  Jobseekers  and  Job- 
holders should  be  Judged  by  tbelr  actions 
and  not  by  thought  control.  The  latter  Is  a 
totalitarian  device,  and.  moreover,  is  Inher- 
ently unworkable.  Long  ago,  Thomas 
Hobbes  pointed  out  the  futility  of  attempted 
coercion  In  the  realm  of  Ideas  and  beliefs. 
And,  of  course,  freedom  of  conscience  Is  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  American  Constitution. 

I  would  offer  one  criticism  of  S.  3779. 
Sections  Kb)  and  (c)  may  Inhibit  freedom 
of  expression  as  guaranteed  in  the  First 
Amendment.  Does  not  Section  1(d)  me*t 
the  purpose  of  (b)  and  (c)?  If  any  agency 
sets  up  a  meeting  not  related  to  the  em- 
ployee's tasks,  the  employee  should  not  b« 
required  or  directly  requested  to  attend,  but 
a  posted  or  Impersonally  circulated  notice 
might  provide  an  opportunity  for  voluntary 
attendance 

With  beet  wishes  for  tbe  •uccess  of  ttali 
legislation.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

StaNLBT    V.    ANDeRSON. 

Associate  Professor. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  There  are  fashions  In 
follies  as  In  everything  else,  and  I  think 
we  have  tolerated  long  enough  the  cur- 
rent fashions  in  privacy  invasion.  In 
the  name  of  social  experiment,  in  the 
cause  of  management  efficiency.  In  be- 
half of  technological  advances  and 
scientific  research,  we  have  too  long  per- 
mitted Americans  to  be  subjected  to 
practices  and  devices  which  should  have 
no  place  In  a  society  of  freemen. 

We  are  not  powerless  to  fight  the  in- 
vasions of  our  privacy,  Incursions  on  our 
liberties,  or  the  dangers  inherent  In  the 
trend  to  complete  computerization.  The 
resources  of  our  constitutional  heritage 
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provide  our  ammunition.  I  suggest  that 
we  be  guided  by  the  words  of  James 
Madison  In  1785  In  his  Remonstrance  to 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly: 

It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  ihe  first  ex- 
periment on  our  llbertle.s.  We  hold  this  pru- 
dent jealousy  to  be  the  first  duty  of  citi- 
zens .  .  .  The  freedom  of  America  did  not  wan 
UU  usurped  power  had  strengthened  Itself 
by  exercise  and  entangled  the  question  In 
precedents.  They  saw  all  the  consequences 
la  the  principle,  and  they  avoided  the  con- 
sequences by  denying  the  principle  We  re- 
verse this  leeson  too  much  soon  to  forget  It. 


Exhibit  1 
TREASUBir  Department,  Omcz  or  Personnel 

Draft   roa   Treasury    Personnex   Mantjal 

Transmittal  Notice  No. 

Infiert:  Chapter  713.  Nondlscrtmlnatlon. 
Subchapter  1,  Subchapter  2. 

Remove:  Chapter  713.  Nondlscrtmlnatlon. 
Subchapter  1.  Subchapter  2. 

Remarks:  The  attached  material  Is  a  re- 
vision of  the  over-all  statement  of  Treasury 
policy  on  Nondiscrimination  In  employment. 
This  material  has  been  revised  In  ivccordance 
with  Executive  Order  11246  :uid  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  new  regulations  gov- 
e.Tilag  Equal  Opportunity.  Changes  and  ad- 
ditional emphasis  Include  the  affirmative 
iCtlon  areas;  new  provisions  relatiii^  lo  equal 
employment  coordination;  new  Sections  on 
action  plans  and  community  affairs;  expand- 
ing the  self-evaluation  guldellnee;  and  In- 
corporating, within  the  Chapter,  provisions 
governing  complaints  and  program  matters 
which  were  formerly  contained  in  Admlnls- 
-.rative  Circular  No.  76. 

The  usual  distribution  of  this  Transmittal 
iiii  been  doubled  to  provide  extra  copies  for 
listrlbutlon  to  all  Treasury  managers. 

Administrative  Bulletin  No.  66-38,  Interim 
Regulations  Governing  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Is  cancelled. 

Robert  A.  Wallace, 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Officer, 
A.  E.  We.\tuerbee, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Signed: 

Amos  N.  Latham,  Jr.. 
Director  of  Personnel. 

Date  Approved: 

TsEAsuRT  Personnel  Manual,  Chapter  713, 
Nondiscrimination 
(Subchapters:     1     General    Provisions.    2. 
Equal  Employment  Opi>ortunlty  Program.) 

SUBCHAPTER    I 

General  Provisions      I 

Purpose 1-1 

Policy 1-2 

General  AppllcabUlty  of  Subchapter  2...  1-3 

Purpose.  1-1 

This  Chapter  establishes  the  framework  for 
a  positive,  continuing  program  designed  to 
promote  equal  opportunity  In  employment. 
Policy,  2-1 

In  selecting  for  Initial  employment,  ad- 
vancement and  career  development  opxpor- 
tunitles.  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  be- 
cause of  the  race,  color,  sex.  creed,  national 
origin,  handicap,  age,  pjl.Mcal  affilLiiion. 
marital  status,  or  membership  In  an  orga- 
nized employee  group  of  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  who  Is  otherwise 
eUglble  and  qualified.  Heads  of  bureaus  and 
offices  will  Initiate  and  maintain  positive  ac. 
Uon  programs,  including  necessary  planning, 
educational  and  evaluative  activities,  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  poUcv  In  an 
affirmative  fashion.  These  activities  will  In- 
clude participating  at  the  commanlty  level 
In  cooperaUve  action  to  Improve  employment 
opportunities  and  community  conditions 
Uiat   effect    employablUty.     Although    there 


shall  be  clear  avenues  adopted  for  the  sub- 
mission, consideration  and  redress  of  com- 
plaints, the  approach  to  positive  actioji  pro- 
grams shall  be  characterized  by  the  estab- 
lishment o'  conditions  that  will  make  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  unnecessary. 
(Prom  Administrative  Circular  No.  76.) 
General  applicability  of  .lubcliapter  2,  1-3 
Although  subchapter  2  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program  under  Executive  Order  11246, 
the  guidance  provided  Is  applicable  In  many 
instances  with  minor  adaptation  to  further- 
ing the  principles  of  equal  opportunity  as 
applied  to  the  employment  and  advancement 
of  "women."  the  "handicapped,"  the  "aged" 
and  other  groups  against  which  discrimina- 
tion Is  specifically  prohibited. 

StTBCHAPTER    2 

Equal  Employment  OpjKirtunlty  Program 

Introduction    2-1 

ResponslbUltles 2-2 

Developing  Plans  for  Action 2-3 

Coordinating  Action  at  the  Local  Level .  2-4 

Positive  Recruitment 2-5 

Merit    Promotion 2-6 

Facilitating    Acceptance     and     Under- 
standing of  EEO  PoUcy 2-7 

Maximum  Utilization  of  Skills 2-8 

Employee  Development  and  Training 2-9 

Involvement  In  Community  Affairs 2-10 

Evaluation  and  Correction 2-11 

Procedures    Governing    Complaints    of 

Discrimination 2-12 

Appendixes 
Treasury      Department     Qualifications 

and  Skills  Updating  Inventory _       A 

Suggested  Community  Action  Projects.       B 
Program  Evaluation  Guides C 

2-1     Introduction 

a.  Authorities: 

(1)  Executive  Order  11246 — Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity — September  24,   1965. 

(2)  Equal  Opportunity  Regulations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ( See  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual  Chapter  713) . 

(3)  Treasury  Department  Administrative 
Circular  No.  76  (Revised).  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program. 

(4)  U.S.  Civil  Service  Regulations,  Part 
410.  Employee  Development. 

b.  Treasury  Department  AdmirilsCratlve 
Circular  No.  76  (Revised)  contains  the  execu- 
tive policy  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opf)or- 
tunlty  Program  In  the  Treasury  Department 

This  subchapter  of  the  Treasury  Personnel 
Manual  provides  program  objectives  and  ad- 
ditional guides  for  afflrmatlve  action  In  Im- 
plementing the  program  and  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  handling  complaints. 

c.  The  objectives  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Oppwrtunlty  Program  are  to  assure; 

(1)  That  all  qualified  persons  are  con- 
sidered for  and  given  equal  opi>ortunity  for 
appointment  to  all  levels  of  p^jsuions  within 
the  Department. 

(2)  That  equal  consideration  Is  given  to 
all  employees  In  all  promotion  and  reassign- 
ment actions. 

(3)  That  equal  training  opportunities  are 
made  available  to  all  employees. 

(4)  Fairness  In  the  processing  and  disposi- 
tion of  all  complaints  and  In  making  rec- 
onomendatlons  to  appropriate  administrative 
officials  for  corrective  measures. 

(5)  That  all  relations  and  dealings  with 
applicants  and  employees  nre  In  conform- 
ity with  the  i>ollcy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(6)  That  the  full  realization  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  within  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  promoted  through  a  i)osltlve. 
continuing  program  within  each  bureau  and 
at  each  Installation. 

(7)  That  bureaus  and  Installations  devel- 
op specific  action  plans.  Including  both 
short-  and  long-range  objectives,  to  meet 
program  needs. 


d.  Complaints  based  on  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin within  the  purview  of  the  Executive 
Order  cited  above  will  be  considered  and 
resolved  In  accordance  with  Section  2-12, 
Procedures  GovenUng  Complaints  of  Dis- 
crimination. 

2-2     Responsibilities 
a.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Officer 
Serves  as  the  personal  representative  of 
the  Secretary  in  providing  over-all  leadership 
and  policy  direction  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program,  and  for  dealing 
with  committees  of  Congress  which  may  be 
empowered  to  study  or  investigate  matters 
concerning  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  he: 

(1)  Advises  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  preparation  of  plans,  regulations,  reports, 
and  other  matters  dealing  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Policy  and  Program, 

(2)  Reviews  and  evaluates  the  total  pro- 
gram for  equal  employment  to  assure  con- 
tinuing conformity  to  the  policy  of  excluding 
and  prohibiting  discrimination  expressed  in 
Executive  Order  11246,  and  reports  thereon 
to  the  Secretary  with  recommendations  as 
to  any  Improvement  or  correction  as  needed, 

(3)  Takes  final  Treasury  Department  ac- 
tion In  complaints  of  alleged  discrimination 
In  personnel  matters  within  the  Depart- 
ment, and.  In  conjunction  with  Asst.  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  orders  such  correc- 
tive action  as  he  may  consider  necessary. 

b.  The  Director,  Employment  Policy  Program 
As  the  principal  staff  assistant  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer  and  as  op- 
erating head  of  the  program, 

( 1 )  Is  responsible  for  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram and  reports  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
designated  as  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Officer. 

(2)  Initiates  poUcies,  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  handling  of  complaints 
concerning  discrimination  under  ExecuUve 
Order  11246  in  employment  and  other  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(3)  Investigates  and,  when  possible,  re- 
solves cases  of  alleged  discrimination  di- 
rected to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Officer,  and  makes  recommendations  to  ap- 
propriate administrative  officials  for  such 
corrective  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

(4)  Maintains  liaison  with  Bureau  Heads 
In  promoting  the  positive  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  precluding  the  possibility 
of  discrimination  In  hiring,  promoting, 
training,  etc. 

(5)  Conducts  appraisal  studies  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Department's  program  and 
recommends  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Officer  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  program. 

c.  Director  of  Personnel 

(1)  Develops  programs,  methods,  and 
techniques  for  carrying  out  the  positive  as- 
pects of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
PoUcy  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  personnel 
administration  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  merit  system. 

(2)  Provides  specialized  assistance  and 
staff  support  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Officer  In  evaluating  the  over-all 
aspects  of  the  Treasury  Department's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program  and  In 
resolving  complaints. 

d.  Heads  of  Bureaus 
(1)  Are  directly  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram and  for  providing  Implementation 
thereof  throughout  all  levels  of  their 
organizations. 
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ment. 

e  Dep  i'v  &;  ;il  Einph3yment  upportunlty 
Officers 

(1)  As  .-t?pre«entaUve»  of  the  Bquai  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Offlcar.  aenre  as  prtncl- 
pail  advt«>ni  to  Heads  of  Btireaus  or  actlrlUes 
In  Implemontlng  the  program 

(3)  Investl>;'ite  complaints  flJed  by  bureau 
employees  ind  by  applicants  and  resolve  such 
oomplaln'ji  ;n  accordance  with  established 
Treasury  L v ;j«.runent  procedure*  and  the  reg- 
ulations   u'  -.he  ClvU  Service  Cr>n\inlasl  ^n 

(3)  AAsist  the  Director,  Kmploynieiit  Hvllcy 
Program,  in  evaluating  and  rep  r-.:;^-  >n 
equal  employment  opportunity  a;^"''rv  i.,d 
In   making  studies  bearing  on   th 

(4)  Maintain  clcise  liaison  w. 
Personnel  Officers  to  eichange  I: 
and   to  coordinate  activities    i-s    * 

(6)  Maintain  close  liaison  »  r.  n..:.  ".ty 
community  or  communltlets  ;.  ^.'-a  .:  :er 
their  Jurisdiction  In  order  t<.  L-t  _•.:.• -r- wit 
with  sources  of  poaslble  complaints  and  to 
inform  bureau  or  office  heads  of  most  useful 
areas  of  p<T«slble  community  participation. 
In  areas  where  minority  candidates  are  not 
applying  for  Jobs,  attempt  to  determine  rea- 
sons and  recommend  remedial  measures 
1    Bureau  Personnel  Officers 

(1)  AA8'..it  Hfids  of  Bureaus  In  developing 
action  p.i.-.-i  i:id  programs  to  aclileve  the 
objectives  f  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity P-  xi'am  with  respect  to  all  aspectn 
of  persnr.'  ■■!  administration 

(21  S^r-.e  as  program  advisers  to  key  bu- 
reau offl-'^;?  and  to  the  Deputy  Equal  Em- 
ploymen:  f>pportunlty  Officer  on  personnel 
matters   r-'iitlng  to  the  program. 

(3)  With  operating  officials,  reappraise,  ai 
stated  intervals,  all  phases  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment program  as  set  forth  in  Section 
3-3(dl 

g    Maniigement  Officials  and  Supervisors 

Management  officials  and  supervisors  at  all 
levels  are  .'eaponslble  for  exercising  peraonal 
leadership  in  establlahlng.  m&lntalnlng  and 
carrylnif  .:  *  positive  continuing  pyrogram 
designed  '•  •  promote  equal  opportunity. 
h.  Employees 

Each  Individual  employee  Is  responsible  for 
complying  with  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Program. 

--  ?     Developing  plana  for  actum 

a.  A  kc-y  factor  In  successfully  Implement- 
ing the  Equal  Employment  Opp)artum:y  Pro- 
gram throughout  the  Treasury  Department 
la  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  by  each  bureau. 

b  These  plans  should  Include  as  a  mini- 
mum 

111  A  statement  of  specific  objectives  and 
goals-   both  Immediate  and  long  range. 

(2)  How  the  bureau  proposes  to  achieve 
these  objectives  and  goals  eg  .  probable  ac- 
tion steps 

I  3  I  A  tentative  timetable  or  schedule  for 
action 

c  As  appropriate,  similar  planning  should 
be  provided  for  at  various  organizational 
levels  so  as  to  Insxu-e  responsiveness  and 
adaptation  to  local  problems  and  conditions. 
Under  some  circumstances,  particularly  at 
large  Installations  and  activities.  EEOP  plan- 
ning c(  iii.niitees,  Including  minority  group 
and  emp.  vee  group  representation,  may  b«» 
of  algnltlcai^.t,  benefit. 

d.  Plans  must  be  responsive  to  Treasury' 
Department  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Program    objectives,    should    be    based    on   A 


careful  analysis  of  local  situations  and  eval- 
uauon  reports,  and  should  Include  action  for 
correcting  weak  spots  and  problem  areas. 
2-4     Coordinating  action  at  the  local  level 

a  Each  bureau's  program  for  equal  em- 
ployment must  provide  for  effective  coordi- 
nation of  planning  and  action  at  the  local 
level. 

b.  Coordination  for  positive  action  in- 
cludes assessing  the  status  of  the  local  prob- 
lems, establishing  action  plans,  maintaining 
contacts  with  minority  group  community 
leaders,  recruitment,  public  Information. 
training,  orientation,  and  community  proj- 
ects as  all  these  matters  relate  to  creating  a 
climate  of  twrceptance  for  the  program  and 
contribute  to  Insuring  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

c  In  large  field  offices  and  in  communi- 
ties with  significant  minority  group  popula- 
tions It  will  probably  be  desirable  to  desig- 
nate one  person  to  be  responsible  as  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Coordinator  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  other  offices  such  respon- 
sibility may  be  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 
In  all  locations,  however,  the  function  is  es- 
sential and  responsibility  for  fulfilling  It 
must  be  fixed.  In  some  instances  Treasury 
offices  in  the  same  city  may  find  It  expedient 
and  more  effective  to  achieve  some  or  all  co- 
ordination through  Joint  action 

d.  Bureaus  may  also  find  It  desirable  to  re- 
late responsibility  for  coordination  of  EEO 
with  other  programs  requiring  special  em- 
phasis, e.g.,  employment  a<  the  handicapped, 
hiring  under  the  various  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, and  employment  of  women. 
2-5     Po»itive  recruitment 

a.  Guides  for  an  Affirmative  Approacii :  To 
Insure  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  It  is 
essential  that  in  recruiting  there  be  effective 
communication  of  the  agency's  needs  to  a/1 
qualified  candidates  throughout  the  recruit- 
ing area  and  that  the  qualifications  evalua- 
tion procMS  and  selection  procedure  be  as 
objective  as  possible.  Some  measures  char- 
acteristic of  an  affirmative  approacli  in  re- 
cruitment Include: 

( 1 )  Assuring  that  all  elements  of  the  labor 
market,  particularly  unskilled  and  disadvan- 
taged individuals,  have  access  to  information 
on  Job  opportunities  for  which  they  qualify 
or  have  potential 

^3)  Developing  and  consistently  applying 
valid  and  realistic  qualification  requirements 
and  evaluation  procedures  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  discrimination. 

(3 1  Conducung  college  and  technical 
school  recruitment  at  a  representative  num- 
ber and  variety  of  institutions  including 
those  with  a  substantial  number  of  minority 
group  members  in  attendance. 

(4)  Conducting  clerical  and  related  re- 
cruitment on  a  full  community  basis  Includ- 
ing visits  to  schools  with  a  substantial 
niunber  of  minority  group  members  In  at- 
tendance. 

(5)  Maintaining  communications  with 
local  educational  Institutions,  service  groupis. 
or  similar  organizations  Including  thoae  com- 
posed primarily  of  minorities. 

(6)  Participating  with  other  employers 
and  school  counsellors  and  advisors  In  Career 
Days  and  other  activities  designed  to  lift  the 
horlxona  and  aspirations  of  youngsters. 

(7)  Designing  and  planning  recruitment 
publicity  such  as  brochures  and  vacancy  an- 
nouncements so  as  to  assure  all  qusJlfled 
applicants  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  that  they  will  b« 
given  equal  opportunity  for  employment. 

(8)  Constantly  reviewing  all  phases  of  the 
recruitment  and  selection  process  for  con- 
formance to  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination. 

(9)  Investigating  sittiatlons  wherein  the 
number  of  minority  group  members  within 
an  organization  Is  subetantlally  leas  than 
would  be  expected  under  a  program  wherein 
merit  Is  the  primary  consideration.     If  mi- 


nority members  are  not  applying,  determin- 
ing what  factors  are  causing  this  failure  and 
correcting  them  If  possible.  For  example,  if 
failure  to  apply  Is  attributable  to  lack  of 
housing  or  reputation  of  office,  to  assist  in 
alleviating  these  problems. 

(10)  Providing  recruiting  representatives 
of  Treasury  activities  with  the  orientation 
and  training  necessary  to  a  complete  under- 
standing and  full  appreciation  of  the  De- 
partment's  policy   of   nondiscrimination. 

(U)  Using  minority  group  employees  in 
recruiting  activities,  e.g..  as  a  member  of  a 
recruiting  team 

(12)  Assisting  schools  to  Improve  cur- 
ricula and  establish  courses  appropriate  for 
labor  market  needs  This  may  include  en- 
couraging qualified  employees  to  undert-iie 
part-time  and  evening  employment  as  in- 
structors. 

b.  Prohibited  Recruitment  Activities.— In 
accordance  with  Federal  Personnel  Manual 
Chapter  332  agency  arrangements  for  obtain- 
ing applicants  for  Federal  employment  from 
business,  secretarial,  trade,  and  similar  pri- 
vate schools,  private  employment  agencies, 
and  other  private  recruitment  and  referral 
sources  that  operate  on  a  segregated  basis 
are  prohibited.  Specifically  prohibited  nre 
recruiting  visits,  formal  or  Informal  referral 
of  applicants,  participation  In  "career  days" 
and  speeches  by  agency  representatives  at 
such  sources.  Btu'eaus  should  continue  to 
send  to  such  institutions  examination  an- 
nouncements and  other  publicity  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  generally.  In  addition, 
they  must  continue  to  accept  applications 
from  students  and  former  students  of  such 
sources. 

2-6    Merit  promotion 

a.  In  accordance  with  Chapter  3(X)  of  the 
Treasury  Personnel  Manual,  a  bureau's  pro- 
motion plan  must  contain  "a  provision  that 
religious,  (or)  racial  .  .  .  discrimination  is 
prohibited  and  that  violation  of  such  pro- 
vision will  be  dealt  with  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  policies" 

b.  Positive  implementation  of  such  pro- 
motion plans  requires  as  a  minimum : 

(1)  Reviewing  the  use  of  written  tests, 
standards  above  the  minimum,  and  ranking 
devices  to  determine  whether  these  are  valid 
and  necessary  Indicators  of  Job  success. 

(3)  Insurtng  that  promotion  panels,  if 
utilized,  Include  minority  representation  as 
appropriate. 

(3)  Insuring  that  minority  employees  are 
provided  opportunity  for  details  and  tempo- 
rary assignments  which  may  help  give  them 
the  experience  required  for  promotion. 

(4)  Measures  designed  to  eliminate  per- 
sonal bias  In  such  subjective  areas  of  evalu- 
tlon  as  supervisory  vouchers,  interviews,  and 
the  ultimate  process  of  selection  from  among 
ellglbles  qualified. 

(5)  Period  review  of  selections  and  follow- 
up  of  apparent  repeated  Instances  of  non- 
selection  of  minority  group  members. 

2-7  Facilitating  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  EEO  policy 

Underlying  the  success  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment policy  In  any  organization  Is  the 
factor  of  acceptance  and  understanding  of 
EEO  by  all  employees  and  especially  by  su- 
pervisors. This  factor  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant when  the  employment  of  minority 
group  members  constitutes  a  change  in  the 
traditional  employment  pattern  of  the  orga- 
nizational unit  Involved.  Measures  which 
will  assist  In  fostering  an  attitude  of  ac- 
ceptance and  an  understanding  of  EEO  in- 
clude the  following: 

a.  Publishing  a  personal  communication 
from  the  head  of  the  organization  which  sets 
forth  a  firm  position  of  support  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program. 
Where  possible,  this  support  should  be  com- 
municated personally  In  meetings  and  semi- 
nars. 
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b.  Utilizing  staff  conferences  and  super- 
visory training  programs  to  gain  under- 
standing and  accepUnce 

c.  Conducting  equal  employment  semi- 
nars. Institutes  and  other  educational  activi- 
ties for  supervisors  and  managers  Such  ac- 
tivities can  provide  a  forum  for  top  man- 
agement commitment  to  KE.O.  facilitate  par- 
ticipation by  supervisors  iind  nruinagers  In 
program  planning,  offer  opportunities  for 
beneficial  exchanges  with  minority  group 
leaders,  and  permit  effective  use  of  case 
studies. 

d.  Creating  a  clear  understanding  among 
all  levels  of  supervision  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  an  active  role  in  making 
constructive  contributions  to  the  national 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  based  on 
merit  ,ind  qualification  as  expressed  In  Kxec- 
utlve  Order  11246  and  that  such  a  role  Is  an 
inherent  part  of  their  responsibility 

e.  Fostering  supervisory  practices  which 
reflect  objectivity  and  fairness  In  dealing 
with  all  employees  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tivities as: 

il)  The  distribution  of  work  and  training 
assignments  and  details 

(2 1  Expectations  as  to  level  of  perform- 
auce- 

(3)  Ratings  and  appraisals  of  perform- 
ance. 

1 41  Encouragement  and  assistance  in  deal- 
ag  with  Job-connected  problems. 

(8)  Discussions  of  dissatisfaction  related 
to  discrimination. 

(6)  Assuring  that  the  working  conditions 
are  free  of  discriminatory  practices;  for  ex- 
ample asBlgnment  of  work  areas. 

?-*     MaximuTn   utilization  of  skills 

The  inadequacies  of  the  labor  market  to- 
gether with  the  social  and  economic  objec- 
tives underlying  both  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment and  the  Anti-Poverty  Programs  de- 
mand increased  attention  to  Job  structuring 
and  manpower  utilization.  The  approaches 
to  this  total  problem  area  encomi>ase  all  ele- 
ments of  personnel  management;  however, 
In  terms  of  the  EEO  Program,  particular  at- 
tention should  be  focused  on  the  following: 

a.  Restructuring  Occupations:  Too  often, 
employees  are  st>endlng  disproportionat* 
amounts  of  time  on  tasks  which  do  not 
utilize  their  specialized  training  and  talents 
to  an  optimum  degree.  Occupations  should 
be  carefully  examined  to  Identity  those 
which  offer  opportunities  for  shredding  out 
sub-professional  and  non-technical  ta-sks  so 
that  less  skilled  manpower  may  be  profltably 
employed  In  Ueu  of  technical  and  pmfpsslonal 
employees.  These  poaslbllities  should  be  ex- 
plored In  all  occupational  studies  and  espe- 
cially when  qualification  standards  and  work 
assignment  guidelines  are  reviewed. 

b   Skills  Inventory: 

;1)  Although  many  of  the  existing  per- 
sonnel program  activities.  Including,  for  ex- 
»niple,  performance  appraisal  plan.s,  promo- 
tions plana,  and  maintenance  of  sldlls  flies, 
result  in  Increased  utilization  of  employee 
skills,  cases  will  be  discovered  from,  time  to 
time  of  significant  nonutUlzatlon  of  such 
siails.  In  some  instances  nonutillzjitlon  of 
skills  reflects  a  lack  of  need  for  the  skill  in 
the  organization.  Other  lnst;tnces  may  rep- 
resent oversight  requiring  corrective  action. 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  each  bureau  to  exam- 
ine its  resom-ces  for  the  review  of  skills 
utilization  and  to  Insure  that  a  periodic  re- 
new, especially  of  the  skills  of  emplovees 
below  grade  OS-5,  Is  conducted  at  least  an- 
nually It  has  been  found  th.it  the  pre- 
ponderance of  significant  nnnutlUaitlon  of 
skills  occurs  at  these  grade  levels.  A  form 
*hlch  may  be  helpful  In  accompUshlng  a 
review  appears  as  Appendix  A. 

(2)  When  Instances  of  slgnlflcant  under- 
utllizatlon  of  skills  are  Identlfled.  remedial 
sctlon  shall  be  taken  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  organization   to  better   utilize 


the  employee  sklUa,  first  within  the  Immedi- 
ate organization  and,  If  necessary,  elsewhere 
within  the  bureau's  organization. 

(3)  In  those  instances  where  the  em- 
ployee's skill  level  Is  substantially  above  his 
employment  level  and  his  skills  are  of  a  na- 
ture not  nonnally  utilized  In  the  bureau,  or 
which  cannot  be  utilized  In  the  forseeable 
future,  the  employee  should  be  assisted.  If 
he  so  desires,  and  It  Is  consistent  with  the 
Interest  of  the  organization,  In  bringing  hla 
qualifications  to  the  attention  of  other  bu- 
reaus and  other  agencies.  Such  cases  shall 
be  handled  through  local  Interbureau  and 
Interagency  exchange  relationships. 

2-9     Employee  development  and  training 

a.  Training:  In  view  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  training  and  development  ac- 
tivities and  subsequent  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, discrimination  In  selection  for 
training  In  many  Instances  automatically  re- 
sults In  discrimination  In  advancement.  Civil 
Service  Commission  policy  la  reflected  In  Part 
410  of  Its  Regulations  as  follows: 

"The  bead  of  each  department  shall  pre- 
scribe such  procedures  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  In  the  selection  of  employees 
for  training  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
or  sex. 

"A  department  shall  not  select  for  train- 
ing any  non-Government  facility  that  dis- 
criminates because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  In  the  admission  or  In  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  students." 

Within  the  framework  of  their  responsi- 
bilities as  set  forth  In  Section  2-2  d..  above, 
Bureau  Heads  are  expected  to . 

(1)  Keep  supervisors  and  t.-alnlng  admin- 
istrators In  their  bureaus  Informed  of  the 
above-cited  regulations. 

(2)  Insure  that  appropriate  policy  Is- 
suances of  the  bureau  specifically  cover  non- 
discrimination In  the  selection  of  employees 
for  training. 

(3)  Take  such  additional  measures  they 
deem  necessary  to  asstire  compliance  with 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  regulations. 

b.  CouTiaeling  and  Assistance  in  Self-De- 
velopment: Many  employees  possess  capa- 
bilities and  potentialities,  which.  If  de- 
veloped, could  materially  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's goals  and  represent  an  over-all  gam 
to  society.  Thus,  a  concept  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  the  area  of  training  and  develop- 
ment must  In  the  long  run  be  backed  up 
by  counseling  and  guidance  services  which 
help  the  employee  to  assess  his  potentialities 
and  which  pioeltlvely  encourage  him  to  devel- 
op them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  While 
the  role  of  the  supervisor  and  that  of  the 
p>er8oimel  office  In  this  regard  Is  the  same 
for  all  employees,  the  actions  of  both  must 
be  marked  by  awareness  of  the  need  of  mi- 
nority group  members  for  both  assistance 
and  encouragement.  Specific  examples  of 
supporting  actions  that  are  recommended 
include: 

(1)  Dlfisemlnatlns  knowledge  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

(2)  Disseminating  Information  regarding 
opportunities  for  training  and  development. 

(3)  Providing  assistance  in  determining 
developmental  needs  of  individuals  for  pro- 
motion to  specific  vacancies  and  for  further 
advancement  within  career  fields. 

(4)  Providing  direct  assistance  when  ap- 
propriate In  the  pursuit  of  training  under  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act.  e.g., 
tuition  assistance  or  time  off  to  attend  a 
course  at  a  local  school. 

(5)  Recognize  the  development  of  skills 
and  abilities  In  making  work  assignments 
and  in  subsequent  personnel  actions. 

2-10     Involvment  in  community  affairs 
a.  Totality  of  Problem:    Elimination   dis- 
crimination in  selection  Is  only  one  element 


of  the  total  endeavor  needed  to  assure  gen- 
uine equality  in  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. Community  conditions,  attitudes, 
and  traditions  all  bear  on  an  individual's 
employablUty  and.  In  the  case  of  many  mi- 
norities, these  factors  persistently  deprive 
citizens  of  employment  opportuJnltiee.  A 
significant  aspect  of  this  Departments  EEO 
Program  is  that  Treasury  managers  will  pro- 
vide leadership,  at  the  community  level.  In 
cooperative  actions  aimed  at  Improving  local 
conditions  and  attitudes  which  affect  em- 
ployablUty. 

b.  Action:  Treasury  managers  should  be 
encouraged  to  seek  out  opporttmltles  to  work 
with  responsible  local  groups  In  community 
action  projects  aimed  at  improving  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  which  affect  employ- 
ability.  The  degree,  timing,  and  character 
of  Involvement  needs  careful  analysis  of 
local  problems  and  good  Judgment  If  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Whenever  p>osslble,  such 
efforts  should  be  coordinated  with  local, 
state,  and  Federal  agencies  having  program 
responsibilities  In  these  areas  and  with  Fed- 
eral Executive  Boards  and  Federal  Executive 
Associations.  Appendix  B  contains  a  list  of 
suggested  community  action  projects;  these 
are  not  all-lnclusive  and  are  provided  only  to 
Illustrate  the  types  of  actions  encouraged. 

2-11  Evaluation  and  correction 
a  Evaluation :  Inherent  in  a  pxjsitlve  plan 
of  action  for  Insuring  equal  employment  op- 
portunity Is  the  need  for  periodic  assess- 
ment of  problems  encountered  and  progress 
made.  Appendix  C  Is  a  suggested  evaluation 
guide  which  has  been  developed  as  a  tool 
for  making  periodic  evaluations  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  bureau  programs.  This  guide 
may  be  used  with  adaptation  at  all  levels 
within  a  bureau  for  self-evaluation.  The 
development  of  additional  or  more  refined 
evaluation  techniques  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  Individual  organizations  Is  encouraged. 

b.  Corrective  Action :  Whenever  as  a  result 
of  specific  complaints  handled  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  2-12  or  from  evalua- 
tions such  as  those  suggested  above,  it  Is  de- 
termined that  discrimination  has  occurred, 
It  Is  Important  that  the  practices  giving  rise 
to  the  situation  be  corrected  and  that  sucli 
correction  be  made  promptly.  Furthermore, 
positive  corrective  action  at  a  local  level  is 
In  most  Instances  more  effective  than  that 
proposed  by  a  higher  reviewing  level.  Re- 
ports of  corrective  action  on  the  basis  of 
complaints  are  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2-12. 

Section    2-12     Procedures    governing    com- 
plaints of  discrimination 

a.  Purpose:  This  Section  covers  filing  and 
acting  on  complaints  of  discrimination. 

b.  Authority:    Executive  Order  No.   11246, 
dated   September   24.    1965.    the   Regulations 
of    the   Civil    Service    Commission    (31    F.R 
3069,  as  amended  In  31  F.R.  4271),  and  Ad- 
ministrative Circular  No.  76. 

Note:  the  remainder  of  this  Section  will 
be  identical  to  paragraphs  3  through  12  of 
Administrative  Bulletin  No.  66-38. 

Treasitry  Department  Qualification  and 
Skills   Updating   Inventory 

Instructions  :  Prom  time  to  time  Treasury 
employees  through  off-the-job  attendance  at 
school  and  participation  In  self -development 
activities  increase  their  skills  and  qualifica- 
tions to  a  significant  degree,  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  fall  to  make  this  Informa- 
tion part  of  their  official  record.  Other  em- 
ployees may  pKDssess  needed  specialized  skills 
and  qualifications  which  they  are  not  cur- 
rently using  and  which  aren't  purp>osely  re- 
flected In  their  records 

By  completing  this  form  you  will  have  the 
opp>ortunlty  to  make  sure  your  record  Is  up 
to  date.  It  will  also  provide  your  supervisor 
and  the  Personnel  Office  an  opportunity  to 
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m&Jce  a  summary  review  of  your  quallflca- 
Uons  in  terms  ol  uiuiie<liat«  and  aQticipat«<l 
personaci  requlremenU. 

Name  - 

Dat«  ot  birth 

Sex:  I      )  ouUe.  (     )  femaie. 

Poa.tlan  UU« 

3erle8 

Grade :  OS  (      ) .  other :  (     ) 

Organizational    unit 

Uat  US  Civil  Serrlce  Examlflatlon*  you 
have  paaaetl  durlnif  the  past  5  yearn  [Omit 
the  exa"\  tor  the  position  j/ou  note  hold)  : 

TtUe  ihd  grade  level,  year  taken 

How  long  have  you  worked  In: 

(a)  Your  present  office? 

(b)  The  Treaaury  Department? 

(c)  Your  present  position? 

(d)  Your  present  grade  level? 

mrcATtoN    AND   THAtmna 

Circle  'he  highest  education  level  achieved: 

Primary     1.3.3.4.5.8.7,8. 

High  School:  1.  3.  3.4. 

College     1.3.3.4.5.8,7. 

Trade  or  Business:    V4.  I.  II4.  2,  8.  4. 

School  and  course: 

Prom     to  . . . 

Degree  Certlflcate. 

List  all  courses  completed  during  the  past 
3  years  lOff  the  fob)  : 


aFTClAL    SXirXA     MTO    QT7&UnCATtON9 

In  the  space  provided  below,  list  any  spe- 
cial skills,  talents,  or  other  qualifications 
which  you  believe  should  be  highlighted  In 
your  record  in  connection  with  poeslble  fu- 
ture assij^nments.  Are  there  any  positions 
other  than  those  which  represent  a  promo- 
tion In  your  present  line  of  work  which  you 
believe  you  are  qualified  for  and  for  which 
you  desire  consideration?  Specify  the  poel- 
tion(8i  and  the  grade  level (s). 


Add  any  general  comments  you  with  to 
malce  on  the  reverse. 

AVArLABn-mr 

If  your  skills  and  qualifications  oould  be 
more  effectively  utilized  by  aselgnlng  you  to 
another  position 

Would  you  accept  such  an  assignment  only 
In  certain  geographical  locations?  (//  y."», 
liat  locations  on  reverse)  :   (      )   yes,  (      )   no 

Would  you  accept  such  an  assignment  'n 
another  Treasury  organlaatlon ?  (//  yea  ard 
your  choxce  is  limited,  siffnify  the  Umltatloi^ 
on  the  reverie)     [      )  yes.  (      }  no. 

Signature  of  employee: 

Date: 

AFPKTfDLX      B— «T70CKSTID      COMMTrWITT      ACTIClK 
P»OJBCT8 

1.  Purpose 

This  Appendix  lists  suggested  community 
action  pr  >jects  and  discusses  the  background 
of.  and  prerequisites  for.  effective  local  action 
to  Improve  employabllity. 

2.  Background 

The  emphasis  on  Treasury  managers  pro- 
viding leadership,  at  the  community  level,  in 
cooperative  actions  aimed  at  Improving  con- 
ditions which  affect  employabllity  ig  a  new 
dimension  in  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunuy  Program.  The  origins  of  this 
emphasis  He  m  the  following  statement  by 
President  Johnson  to  his  Cabinet: 

Tf  we  are  going  to  have  equal  employment 
opportunity  In  the  Federal  Government,  we 
must  attack  the  problem  on  many  fronts. 

If  members  of  minority  groups  cant  be 
em.ployed  because  they  can't  find  housing, 
then  we  must  find  housing. 

If  they  can  t  be  employed  because  school 
systems  do  not  give  them  the  neceaeary  edu- 


cation, then  we  must  work  with  the  school 
systems  to  see  to  it  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing is  provided. 

If  they  can't  be  employed  because  there 
is  no  vocational  training  available  in  the 
community,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
have  programs  to  provide  specialized  train- 
ing to  help  them  meet  their  needs. 

1*bese  and  a  host  of  other  actions  are  open 
to  us  ..  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  our  citizens 
must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through  those 
gates." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  embodied 
this  call  for  community  action  Into  agency 
program  requirements,  as  follows: 

An  agency  shall  .  .  Participate  at  the 
community  level  with  other  employers,  with 
tcbools  and  universities,  and  with  other  pub- 
lic and  private  grovjpe  In  cooperative  action 
to  improve  employment  opp>ort unities  and 
community  conditions  that  affect  employ- 
abUity. 

This  concept  has  been  amplified  by  the 
Commission  in  the  following  terms: 

a.  Actively  support  community  efforts  di- 
rected toward  equal  opportunity  in  housing, 
education,  recreation,  etc. 

b.  Provide  installation  representation  in 
civic  organizations  and  other  grovipa  working 
for  equal  employment  opportunity. 

c.  Encourage  employees  to  participate  in 
cooperative  equal  employment  opportunity 
efforts  within  the  community. 

d.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  institutions  In  designing  cur- 
ricula which  will  assist  graduates  in  qualify- 
ing for  positions  within  the  installation. 

e.  Work  with  Federal  Executive  Board, 
Urban  League,  or  other  organizations  in  co- 
operative equal  employment  opportunity 
efforts  directed  at  solving  critical  community 
problems. 

f.  Take  action  to  study  and.  if  necessary, 
work  toward  making  available  transporta- 
tion, bousing,  and  recreational  facilities  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  to  encourage  relo- 
cation of  minority  group  members  (efforts 
should  be  coordinated  with  local,  state,  and 
Federal  agencies  having  program  responsl- 
bUltles  In  these  areas) . 

The  key  element  to  effective  local  action 
is  cooperation.  Treasury  managers  should, 
whenever  poeslble,  work  with  other  agencies 
through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and  Fed- 
eral Executive  Associations  Existing  inter- 
agency functions  such  as  Boards  of  Examiners 
can  also  provide  effective  vehicles  for  com- 
munity action.  A  host  of  public  and  private 
groups  are  already  involved  in  community 
anti-poverty  and  civil  rights  activity,  and 
Treasury  managers  should  be  alert  to  oppor- 
tunities for  working  with,  or  In  support  of, 
private  groups  such  as  NAACP.  the  Urban 
League,  local  Human  Relations  Commissions, 
and  Plans  for  Progress.  Regional  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  organizations  should 
also  be  contacted  for  coordination  and  assist- 
ance. These  offices  are  located  in  New  York. 
Washington,  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Atlanta, 
Austin,  and  San  Francisco.  The  official  who 
has  coordinating  responsibility  Is  the  Re- 
gional Community  Action  Program  Manager. 

Suggested  Projects 
Listed  below  are  a  number  of  projects 
which  Indicate  the  scope  and  variety  of  ef- 
forts which  may  contribute  towards  improv- 
ing employabllity.  Some  projects  directly 
affect  Imminent  employabllity  and  Treasury 
officials  may  deem  It  wise  to  assume  positions 
of  leadership  and  view  their  participation  as 
p>art  of  their  Jobs.  Other  projects  obviously 
call  for  cooperative  action  and.  as  such,  are 
projects  which  managers  will  undertake 
through  their  membership  in  Federal  Execu- 
tive Boards  and  Federal  Executive  Associa- 
tions. Others  are  of  a  nature  which  affect 
eventual  employabllity.  In  these,  managers 
and  employees  are  moet  likely  to  participate 
as  civic  minded  citizens  rather  than  In  an 
official   capacity.    The   nature   of  participa- 


tion called  for  may  well  vary  with  conditio:. 
peculiar    to    the    community    In    which   tlie 
action  is  needed. 

A.  Employment: 

1  Plant  and  office  tours  for  high  school 
students  to  acquaint  them  with  employtrieD', 
opportunities  and  employment  standards 

3.  Organization  of  a  local  Job  bank  to  pro- 
vide Information  about  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Representatives  of  Job  bank  to 
contact  minority  groups  regarding  opportu- 
nities available  and  qualifications  necessary. 

3.  Projects  to  provide  part-time  Jobs  for 
students  who  need  financial  assistance  to 
stay  in  school. 

4.  Participate  as  a  memljer  of  a  speaker? 
bureau  to  talk  to  church,  business  and  civ:: 
groups  on  merits  of  equal  employment  prar- 
Uces. 

6.  Serve  as  a  member  of  a  high  level  ■task 
force"  of  top  business  and  government  lead- 
ers to  call  on  other  local  businessmen,  on  a 
one-by-one  basis,  and  sell  them  on  merits 
of  equal  employment. 

6.  Determining  whether  local  craft  unlor.i 
are  open  to  minority  groups,  and  takin;; 
action  to  assure  that  Federal  agencies  use  a 
non-discriminatory  recruitment  base  for 
such  crafts. 

7.  Participation  In  programs  to  provide 
"unemployables"  with  skills  required  for 
present  Job  openings. 

8.  Sponsoring  "living  image"  program  lor 
local  high  school  students  .  .  .  program  to 
feature  minority  group  people  who  have  suc- 
ceeded locally  In  business.  Industry  and  tbe 
professions. 

9.  Participating  in  Joint  Government- 
industry  seminars  to  assure  concerted  actio:. 
in  the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram. 

B.  Education : 

1.  Encourage  Federal  employees  to  orga- 
nize and  assist  In  tutoring  programs  for  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students  who  are 
falling  behind  Make  training  space  and 
facilities  available. 

2.  Encourage  Federal  employees  to  provide 
dictionaries,  books,  paper,  pencils,  etc ,  to 
low  Income  families. 

3.  Assist  In  planning  college  campus  tours 
for  local  Negro  high  school  students.  Orga- 
nize a  college  club  among  this  group. 

4  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  sponsor  metn- 
bershlps  In  Boys"  Club,  YMCA.  Y\VCA. 
Scouts,  etc..  for  low  Income  children.  Ar- 
range   for    personal    follow-up    by    adults 

5.  Participate  with  other  Federal  agencies 
in  vocational  guidance  Institutes  for  hlgii 
school  students. 

6.  Supporting  "back  to  school — stay  In 
school"  clubs  for  dropouts. 

7.  Supporting  human  relations  courses  In 
local  elementary  and  high  schools. 

8.  Supporting  youth  human  relations  insti- 
tutes and  youth  human  relations  commis- 
sions. 

10.  Helping  schools  up-grade  and  broaden 
curricula  to  n^eet  labor  market  needs. 

11.  Encouraging  and  assisting  employees 
who  have  not  secured  a  high  school  dlplomi 
to  secure  a  diploma  through  nlg^t  school  or 
by  means  of  high  school  equivalency  exami- 
nations. 

C.  Housing: 

1.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  ExecVitlve  Associations  spot-light 
local  housing  problems  with  a  bus  tour 
through  problem  areas. 

2.  Work  with  community  action  progranu 
to  persuade  local  newspaper  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  on  local  housing  conditions  Also 
aiming  for  television  documentaries. 

3.  Work  with  Federal  and  community 
agencies  to  support  open  occupancy. 

4.  Forming  equal  housing  opportunity 
committee  to  solicit  open  occupancy  listings 
and  promote  equal  opportunity  neighbor- 
hoods. 

6.  Encouraging  minority  group  employees 
to  move  Into  the  general  housing  market. 


8.  Supporting  or  participating  in  a  speak- 
•  rs  bureau  to  talk  on  benefits — for  the  com- 
munity at  large — of  equal  housing  op- 
portunity. 

7  Getting  city  council  to  enact  an  equal 
housing  opportunity  ordinance. 

8.  Soliciting  cooperation  of  local  real  estate 
brokers  and  lending  Institutions  In  sponsor- 
ing housing  seminars.  Purpose:  impart  In- 
formation on  home  buying. 

9.  Work  with  community  to  promote 
clean-up  campaigns  In  low  Incouia  areas. 
Making  use  of  both  private  and  public  serv- 
ices—garbage. Junk  pickup,  etc. 

10.  Supporting     beautlflcatlon     endeavors 
:)rovtde  flower  and  grass  seed). 

11.  Supporting  paint-up  projects  .  .  .  pro- 
de  p.^lnt.  brushes,  etc. 

D.  General: 

1.  Conducting  research  to  accumulate  local 
-icio-economlc  data  comparing  loc-il  Negro 
ind  white  populations.  Considering  sta- 
'istlcs   on    employment,    voting,    education. 

.ouslner.  etc.  Such  statistics  should  prove 
.seful  to  the  specific  efforts  of  anv  undertak- 
.g  or  group. 

2.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  organize  a 
Ijcal  human  relations  commission  or  Urban 
League  with  a  full-time  staff  executive. 

3.  Participate  in  a  human  relations  traln- 
r.g  course  for  local  police. 

4.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  ha%e  an  an- 
nual human  relations  award  ,  .  or  perhaps 
wee  awards:  for  the  Individual,  business 
.:id  institution  that  have  done  the  most  for 
:od  local  human  relations  in  the  past  year. 

5.  Working  with  local  hotel.s.  motels. 
■«stattrants.  theaters,  taverns,  and  other 
public  places,  and  showing  them  benefits  (to 
•hemselves  and  to  the  community  at  large) 

.'  complying  with  public  accommodations 
egulatlons. 

.*PPINnlX    O PROGRAM    EVALUATTON    GtHDES 

The  following  guidelines  have  been  devel- 
?ed  to  aid  In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
".e  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program 
vithln  each  bureau  and  installation.  Man- 
^iiXi  and  staff  officials  who  are  reBponslble 
for  program  evaluation  will  flnci  additional 
siaterlal  available  in  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion issuances. 

The  focus  of  any  evaluation  Is  the  question 
3f  whether  or  not  the  bureau  or  in.^tallatlon 
Is  maintaining  an  affirmative  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program.  Such  a  program 
'.«  one: 

a.  Which  Involves  the  positive  and  con- 
■;nulng  support  of  management  at  all  levels 
as  demonstrated  by  aggressive  action,  both 
isy  word  and  deed,  in  conceiving  and  pursu- 
-?  constructive  activities,  and 

b.  Which  is  resulting  in  fully  effective 
recniltment,  development,  utilization,  and 
idvancement  of  employees,  including  minor- 
■ty  group  members.  In  all  occupations,  at  all 
levels,  and  in  all  areas. 

1.  Communication,  coordination  and 
direction 
a  Has  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
PoUcy  been  esUblished    In    a   bureau   issu- 
ince— local  Issuance? 
b.  Has  top  management  expressed   active 
jpport  for,  and  commitment  to,   the   nro- 
Jiam?  ^ 

c  Has  sufficient  manpower  been  allocated 
■0  this  program? 

d  How  effective  U  bureau  management  In 
^^urlng  itself  that  program  objectives  are 
selhg  met  In  the  field? 

e.  Has  the  bureau  effected  EEO  coordlna- 
f  n  within  the  bureau  and  at  local  levels? 
2.  Planning 

».  Has  the  status  of  the  bureau  programt— 
f^  of  each  installation's  local  .situation— 
««n  analyzed  to  identUy  weak  spoU  and 
problem  areas? 
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b.  Have  action  plans  been  prepared?  Do 
they  include  realistic,  short-  and  long-term 
goals,  together  with  target  dates? 

c.  Has  management  involved  employee 
groups,  minority  groups,  and  supervisors  in 
the  planning  function? 

d.  Has  management  analyzed  available 
data  on  minority  group  distribution,  by  oc- 
cupation and  by  grade  level,  and  is  this  data 
considered  in  developing  action  plans? 

3.  Training 

a.  Have  all  supervisors  attended  or  are 
they  scheduled  to  attend  a  training  or  semi- 
nar program  which  covers  the  EEO  Program 
in  depth? 

b.  To  what  extent  is  EEOP  covered  in 
orientation  training,  in  basic  supervisory 
training,  in  middle  management  and  execu- 
tive training? 

c.  How  does  EEOP  training  provide  Insight 
into  minority  group  problems  and  attitudes? 

d.  Does  EEOP  training  include  case-orient- 
ed discussion  of  Job-related  problem.s  and 
assist  supervisors  and  managers  in  Identifying 
the  most  effective  solutions? 

e.  Does  EEOP  training  encourage  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  nondiscrimination 
efforts  within  the  community? 

f .  Are  training  nominations  reviewed  to  as- 
sure full  and  equitable  consideration  for 
minority  employees? 

4.  Recruiting 

a  Are  contacts  maintained  with  the  mi- 
nority group  community.  Including  colleges, 
news  media,  and  groups  such  as  the  Urban 
League  and  the  NAACP,  to  assure  that  the 
community  is  aware  of  Treasury  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  qualification  re- 
quirements and  of  the  contributions  and  ac- 
complishments of  minority  employees?  Are 
these  contacts  maintained  even  when  the 
activity  is  not  recruiting? 

b.  Are  qualification  requirements  and  eval- 
uation procedures  reviewed  to  assure 
validity? 

c.  Does  the  installation  participate  with 
other  employers  and  school  counselors  and 
advisors  in  Career  Days  and  other  activities 
designed  to  lift  the  aspirations  of  younesters? 

d.  Are  situations  Investigated  wherein  the 
number  of  minority  group  employees  within 
an  organizational  segment  is  siibstantlally 
less  than  would  be  expected? 

e.  Are  minority  group  employees  used  in 
recruiting  activities? 

f.  Are  minority  group  schools  which  have 
inadequate  curricula  advised  and  assisted  !u 
establishing  courses  appropriate  for  labor 
market  needs?  Are  qualified  employees  made 
available  for  part-time  employment  as  in- 
structors? 

g.  Are  recruiting  visits  or  Career  Day  ac- 
tivities conducted  at  schools  which  operate 
on  a  segregated  basis? 

h.  Are  efforts  being  made  to  reach  Negroes 
in  predominantly  white  schools? 

5.  Promotion 

a.  Are  promotion  qualifications  standards 
realistic  and  valid  and  is  management  as- 
sured that  the  standards  used  are  not  an 
unconscious  barrier  to  fair  consideration  of 
minority  citizens? 

b.  Are  contacts  made  with  other  agencies 
to  seek  out  underutilized  employees  for  bet- 
ter career  opportunities  In  the  Treasury 
Department? 

c.  Is  the  promotion  plan  effectively  com- 
municated to  all  employees? 

d.  Has  the  btireau — or  activity — created 
an  awareness  that  attitudes  regarding  the 
total  nondiscrimination  program  are  legiti- 
mate considerations  in  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  supervisory  and  managerial  position.';? 

e.  Do  screening  and  evaluation  techniques 
contain  sufficient  safeguards  (e.g.,  multiple 
evaluations,  group  judgment,  and  rating  doc- 
umentation) to  assure  that  minority  group 
candidates  are  given  equal  consideration? 


f.  Are  minority  groups  fairly  represented 
on  promotion  panels? 

g.  Are  minority  employees  receiving  proper 
recognition  through  high  quality  increasee 
and  awards? 

6.  Community  action 

a.  Has  top  management  shown  leadership 
in  community  efforts  to  improve  employment 
opportunities  and  conditions  which  affect 
employabllity? 

b  Are  employees  encouraged  to  participate 
in  these  equal  opportimity  activities  within 
the  community? 

c.  Does  the  activity  make  maximum  use  of 
app>olntment6  under  the  various  anti-poverty 
programs  and  has  the  activity  served  as  a 
host  to  enrollees  under  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  various  work-study  and  work 
experience  programs? 

7.  Utilization  and  job  redesign 

a.  Are  there  provisions  for  identifying 
underutilized  employees  and  for  undertaking 
remedial  actions? 

b.  Are  employees  in  lower  grades  and  dead- 
end Jobs  tested,  counseled,  and  encouraged 
and   assisted   In   self-development   activltle*? 

c.  What  kinds  of  training  opportunities 
are  available  within  the  agency?  Are  em- 
ployees informed  of  adult  education  oppor- 
tunities within  the  community? 

d.  Are  occupational  and  organizational 
structures  being  examined  to  determine 
those  positions  susceptible  to  Job  redesign 
In  order  to  increase  opportunities  for  minor- 
ity group  members? 

e.  Are  "career  bridges"  available  so  that 
clerical  and  subtechnlcal  employees  may  be 
considered  when  recruiting  for  technical  and 
professional  vacancies? 

f.  Do  career  structures  Include  entrance 
levels  designed  to  make  optimum  use  of  op- 
portunities to  secure  minority  group  em- 
ployees (e.g.,  housewives,  part-time  college 
students,  high  school  and  Junior  college 
gTEuluates  I  ? 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  McNAMARA 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  &s  U.S. 
Senator,  Patrick  McNamara  became  one 
of  Michigan's  honored  men,  and  as  such, 
if  one  may  paraphrase  Pericles  on  great- 
ness, his  siory  is  not  graven  only  on 
stone  over  his  native  earth,  but  wUl  live 
on  far  away,  without  visible  symbol, 
woven  into  the  stuff  of  other  men's  lives. 
His  concern  for  the  quality  of  other 
men's  lives — for  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  workingman,  of  the  older 
citizens,  of  the  youngster  to  be  educat- 
ed—was reflected  in  his  every  public  act 
during  his  long  career  of  service.  Equal- 
ly important,  his  contributions  are  woven 
into  the  stuff  of  our  national  life,  for  he 
sought  solutions  to  our  highway  prob- 
lems, our  labor  management  problems, 
and  our  social  and  economic  problems. 
While  one  might  not  always  agree  with 
his  proposed  solutions,  the  dialogs  he 
initiated  served  not  merely  the  people  of 
his  adopted  State,  but  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

And  surely  he  brought  to  the  warp  and 
woof  of  Senate  life,  to  personal  relation- 
ships, to  his  committee  work,  and  to  de- 
bates, a  warm  sense  of  humor  and  the 
sum  total  of  his  varied  life  experiences. 
He  could  speak  as  the  son  of  Irish  Immi- 
grants who  had  sought  the  promise  of 
America  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  their 
son;  and  he  could  speak  also  as  a  man 
who  had  worked  with  his  hands  and  who 
never  ceased  to  identify  with  the  labor- 
ing man  and  the  trade  union  movement. 
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Chairman  of  Che  Public  Worlca  Com- 
mittee, member  of  the  Labor  and  Put  he 
Welfare  Committee  and  a  conslderute 
Senate  colleague— in  every  role  he 
brought  to  his  responslbliltles  his  Krcat 
fund  of  knowledge  about  the  Issues  of  cur 
times,  and  the  depth  of  his  sincerity 
and  inte^grlty 

To  his  family,  to  his  many  friends,  and 
to  the  constituents  he  served  so  well.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sympathy  on   their 

loss. 

Together  witli  many  in  this  body  I 
shall  remember  him  as  a  colleague  who 
demonstrated  unfailing  understanding, 
consideration,  candor,  and  fairness 

This  wari  the  mark  of  the  man  In  ill 
of  his  endeavors 


CLEAN  WATERS  RESTORATION  ACT 

OP   1966— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  S  2947  ■  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In 
order  to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act 
I  ask  unanlrr.ou.-;  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  leglsIaUve  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today  i     

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  consldcratlor  of 
the  report "> 

There  being  no  objecilon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  It  today  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  .Amendments  of  1966. 
Including  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  legislation, 
passed  on  July  13  by  a  vote  of  90-0.  In- 
cluded, among  other  things,  a  5-year,  $6 
Mlllon  authorization  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  -works.  I  am  disappointed 
to  announce  that  we  were  unable  to  hold 
that  figure  in  conference.  In  order  to 
reach  an  agreement,  the  Senate  accepted 
a  4-year.  $3  4  bllHon  total  This  ts  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  $2  5  billion  from 
the  Senate  bill  however  $1  S  billion  of 
that  difference  was  absorbed  by  cutting 
back  the  authorization  for  1  year 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ln.sert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  chart  which  shows  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  passed 
bills  and  the  compromise  reached 


no  damage  was  done  to  the  President  s 
budiset 

The  House  and  Senate  split  the  differ- 
ence in  the  first  2  years  of  the  new 
authorization  but  the  conference  amount 
for  the  final  2  years  indicates  an  increase 
by  the  HoOsfe  of  $350  million  and  $300 
million,  respectively,  while  the  Senate 
decreased  only  $250  million  for  each 
year 

Mr.  President,  there  was  general  rec- 
ognition throughout  the  conference  that 
the  $15  billion  level  authorized  by  the 
Senate  for  1971  and  1972  was  realistic. 
It.  therefore,  must  be  our  next  task  to 
increase  the  authorization  to  this  more 
realistic  level.  The  $6  billion  authorized 
by  the  Senate  was  passed  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  first,  the  FVderal  share  should 
be  at  least  30  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  treatment  facLlities  with  no  dollar 
limitation  and.  second,  that  in  order  to 
provide  secondary  treatment  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  advanced 
waste  treatment  to  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  population.  $20  billion 
would  be  required.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rtcord 
at  this  point  a  memorandum  which 
.shows  how  the  Senate  arrived  at  that 
estimate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recou),  as  follows: 

vs.  SOTATS. 

CoMMrrrxK  oh  Public  Works. 

October  5,  1966 

UnfOSANDUM 

To    Senator  Mdskix. 
PYom    Leon  O  BUUngs 

Subject:  Ju«tlflCAtlon  of  $20  btlUon  cost 
estimate. 
rntrrwKrucK  or  bakitaut  ENcrNXxas  stravxr 
The  iurvey  of  State  pollution  control 
!i^nclea  conducted  by  the  Committee.  48 
reapooMS  to  which  were  received.  Indicates 
that  leaa  than  10  States  c-onArmed  the  data 
made  available  by  the  Ounference  of  State 
Saultaxy  Engineers.  Two  uX  those  States, 
Oregon  and  Rhode  Island,  indicated  costs  less 
than  eatUnated  by  the  Sanitary  Engineers 
The  remaining  38  States  provided  eetlmates 
ranging  from  a  slight  difference  to  a  differ- 
ence of  as  much  aa  80  times  the  Conference 
estimate.     The  following  list  la  indicative: 

(In  thoaasnds  or  dollars] 


riSRalT«sr 

Bouae     ! 

Sanato 

ConlBience 

iMoL. . -.. 

IM 

MX) 

IW 
4-0 

tm».^ 

Ml 

i.an 

TOO 

UMl. 

tso 

1.3m 

l.OQO 

M71 

«80 

t.sn 

1.230 

Conkrcnce 
orStsM 
■Mllary 
snclossfB 
catttmto 

CotnralttMl 
furvry  <ittli 

1  oiu)«ctlout._ 

Indlacia       ............. 

«3»  031 
«1.KS 
U,880 
41.  U7 

saoM 
iaa,m 

I2oaoon 

2B0.  UUO 

MaryUml..  

Maasarhiiwitts          

127.900 
300  000 

Mirhtnnn   ,..,.,. 

430  400 

•J15.  MX 

New  Jei»y.....„_.™. 

.%•»  York 

Ohio „ 

4SU.  UU) 
1,  7(M.  Ott) 

i.ooaooo 

It  U  tmportant  to  note  that  neither 

the  House  nor  the  Senate  Increased  the 
existing  authorization  for  1967  and.  thus. 


It  Is  therefore  obvious  th*t  elUMr  the 
Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers  does 
not  use  the  Information  made  aTallable  to 
them  or  determines  its  projected  cost  on  a 
different  basis  than  the  Committee  consid- 
ered In  Its  Steps  Toward  Clean  Water  when 
It  arrlv«d  at  a  MO  billion  cost  estimate 
Ttxs  Steps  Toward  Cletui  Water  estimate  Is 
baaed  on  certnUi  assumptions,  the  first  being 
that  80%  of  the  107S  population  will  require 
secondary  treatment,  the  remaining  20% 
win  require  tertiary  treatment. 


Because  the  statistical  life  of  a  secondary 
treatment  facility  is  20  years.  It  must  be 
asstuned  further  that  projecta  constructed 
between  now  and  1972  must  be  designed  to 
provide  for  at  least  a  1980  population  Tlie 
rensus  estimates  that  the  population  In  the 
United  States  in  1980  will  be  approximately 
250  million.  If  we  provide  secondary  treat- 
ment for  80%  of  that  population,  this  wi;i 
equal  200  million.  It  is  assumed  now  that 
61  million  people  have  secondary  treatmeri-. 
and  that  by  1972  50 '1  of  this  secondary 
treatment  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Tliere- 
fore,  between  now  and  1972,  secondary  treat- 
ment must  be  provided  for  170  millloi 
people. 

The  per  capita  construction  cost  of  sewag- 
treatment  facilities,  associated  Interceptor' 
and  other  appurtenances.  Is  approximately 
$100  per  person.  This  will  increase  as  con- 
struction costs  Increase  over  the  six  yea: 
period;  but  without  assuming  any  caangf 
in  construction  cost  past  August  oi  \W 
the  cost  few  secondary  treatment  lor  170  mil- 
lion people  will  be  about  $16>/i  billion  .As- 
suming that  20%  of  the  population  mus' 
be  served  by  advance  waste  treatment  bv 
1972,  such  facilities  must  be  provided  for 
50  million  people.  The  best  available  esti- 
mate of  per  capita  cost  Is  •76.00.  This  would 
Increase  the  cost  $3  75  bUIlon.  bringing  tott. 
to  $20.25  billion.  In  order  that  these  iaciu 
ties  be  available  for  the  1980  populatlor 
and  that  the  associated  economies  of  seal- 
be  taken  advantage  of.  this  Investment  miL=- 
be  made  now.  water  quality  notwlthstandici- 

The  Committee  Survey  of  Cities  produced 
number  of  interesting  results.  In  sever:. 
Instances  where  the  Committee  Stirvey  if 
States  data  confirmed  estimates  of  the  Con- 
ference of  SUte  Sanitary  Engineers,  the  city 
responses  debunked  both  these  figures  Ti? 
two  most  surprising  examples  are  IlUnois 
and  Wisconsin.  The  State  conflrmed  the 
Sanitary  EUiglneers  estimate  but  failed  to 
note.  In  the  Instance  of  Illinois,  that  Chi- 
cago costs  were  not  Included.  While  the 
State  of  minola  confirmed  estimate  is  154 
million,  Chicago  lias  an  estimate  of  8702 
million. 

Wisconsin   confirmed    the   Sanitary    Eng: 
neers  estimate  of  •■«)  million  but  noted  that 
Milwaukee  was  not  Included  in  this  estimate 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  estimates  its  cost  it 
1246  million. 

Other  city  reports  manifested  similar  disii- 
greemenU  with  the  SUtes.  In  Floridi  let 
example,  the  State  estimate  is  W4  milllo:: 
The  city  of  Miami  alone  estimates  lu  cosu  .: 
•  130  million.  The  city  of  Jacksonville  est; 
mates  Its  cost  at  •69  million  or  »5  mlllir:: 
In  excess  of  the  total  State  figure 

Ths   State   of    New   Mexico   conflrmed  kl 
estimate  ot  %&^^    million   while   the  city  C 
Albuquerque    cited    Its    cost    at    over   IIB 
million. 

The  State  of  Missouri  conflJTiied  an  esti- 
mate of  slightly  over  •28  million  while  tlie 
city  of  St.  Louis  cited  needs  in  excess  of  |U« 
million  and  Kansas  City  of  nearly  »48  5  mi;- 
Uon. 

Finally,  the  State  of  Washington  conflrme<! 
a  figxire  of  •28  mlUion  but  noted  that  the 
estimate  submitted  to  the  Conference  ^"■ 
State  Sanitary  Engineers  did  not  Include  I'; 
million  for  Interceptor  sewers.  The  city  ' 
Seattle  reported  that  Its  needs  alone  woul: 
exceed  »88  million. 

The  data  accumulated  by  the  Commlttft 
In  Its  two  surveys  tends  to  confirm  the  esti- 
mate of  per  capita  cost  referred  to  In  tftf 
above  analysis  of  the  ^20  billion  {ig\iTt  The 
following  table  Is  for  that  purpose. 

I  Per   capita   cost] 
City: 

Hartford.  Oona »52a  3.' 

New  Haven.  Oona 122  « 

Miami.  Pla ♦*«  "^ 

(Dade  County  ssUmate 1,068  SH 
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[Per  capita  cost] 
City: 
Jacksonville,    Pla 

(Duval  County  estimate 

.\tlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,   111 

(Cook  County  estimate 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Detroit.    Mich. 

J.icicson.    Miss 

St.  Louis,   Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Rochester.   N.Y 

S\Tacuse,   N.Y 

.Albany,  N.Y 

I  Albany  County  estimate 

Charlotte,    NC 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Oitlahoma  City,  Okla 

Providence,  R.I 

Seattle,   Wash 

(King  County  eetlmate 

Milwaukee,    Wis 

(Milwaukee  County  estimate. 
•  Includes  separation  of  storm  and 
sewers 
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294.68 

130.  18) 

156.  47 

113.64 

188.  86) 

182.94 

103. 15 

159.  25 

154.  99 

101.96 

97.  66 

92   51 

127.  42 

93.  17 

280.29) 
146.  05 
108.21 
216.  69 
171.  16 

'  226.  50 
176.66 
105   23) 
344.  45 
237.50) 

sanitary 


While  there  were  no  cities  in  M.nlne 
polled,  the  estimate  per  capita  coet 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  is  $129^5.  The 
average  per  capita  cost  in  Ohio  is  $103.02 
and  in  New  York,  JlOl.78.  These  flgriree 
irom  three  States  wliich  have  inventoried 
their  water  pollution  control  needs  indicate 
•Jiat.  if  anything,  the  estimate  by  the  Com- 
rrJttee  that  820  billion  will  be  required  Is 
eiuemely  conservative.  If  and  when  we  get 
to  the  question  of  authorization  for  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  separation,  these  costs 
can  be  expected  to  skyrocket  and.  when  In- 
creased funds  become  available,  other  States 
are  going  to  begin  adequately  Inventorying 
their  needs. 

The  final  point,  and  I  think  it  Is  an  Im- 
portant point.  Is  that  of  the  existing  alloca- 
tion formula,  the  States  are  limited  In  the 
amount  they  can  receive  from  whatever 
.amount  we  authorize.  Some  States  are  ready 
to  go  ahead.  Massachusetts.  Wisconsin.  New 
York  and  Maine  have  authorized  30%  match- 
.ag  programs.  ConnecUcut  and  Ohio  will 
soon  follow.  The  costs  these  States  are  con- 
rronted  with  are  tremendi.'us  and  they  will 
tieed  the  full  allocation  available  from  a  $6 
billion  authorization  if  they  are  to  receive 
eren  30%  Federal  matching  funds. 

Leon  O.  Biu-ings. 

Mi  .MUSKIE.  Thi.s  estimate  of  $20 
Mlllon.  confirmed  by  a  recently  complet- 
ed committee  survey  of  States  and  ma- 
jor cities,  shall  continue  to  guide  the  ef- 
■  orts  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

There  are  several  other  disappointing 
aspects  the  conference  agreement  which 
I  would  like  to  discuss  before  outlining 
■Jie  positive  accomplishments  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  Senate-passed  measure  had  a  loan 
iTovlslon  which  provided  funds  for  those 

ommunitles  unable  to  obtain  their  share 

'  construction  costs  from  other  sources; 

nis  provision  was  deleted. 

The  Senate  biU  provided  that.  In  con- 
:'ectiou  with  any  enforcement  confer- 
ence, the  Secretary  could  require  reports 
irom  alleged  polluters  in  order  that  the 
conference  could  have  more  adequate  in- 
■ormatlon  on   which   to   base   pollution 

ontrol  recommendations.  This  provl- 
-lon  was  modified  to  the  extent  that  the 
-formation  can  now  only  be  required  If 
^  majority  of  the  conferees  request  It 
in  essence,  this  means  that  the  Informa- 


tion will  not  be  available  before  a  con- 
ference but  must  await  a  positive  action 
by  the  conferees. 

The  Senate  provided  an  automatic  in- 
centive of  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  treatment  facilities  constructed  in 
metropolitan  areas  which  practice  re- 
gional planning.  This  provision  was  de- 
leted. 

Finally,  the  Senate  provided  strength- 
ening amendments  to  the  Oil  PoUution 
Act.  The  Senate  amendments  would 
have  extended  the  scope  of  that  act  to 
shore  installations  and  terminal  facili- 
ties and  provided  that  boats,  vessels, 
shore  installations,  and  terminal  facili- 
ties depositing  oil  on  coastal,  navigable 
and  Interstate  waters  and  adjoining 
shorelines  would  be  responsible  for  the 
removal  of  that  oil.  The  legislation  re- 
ported from  conference  limits  this  re- 
moval feature  to  boats  and  vessels  by 
eliminating  application  of  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act  to  shore  installations  and  ter- 
minal facilities.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  assured  that  both  shore 
installations  and  terminal  facilities  were 
subject  to  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
The  net  effect  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  strictly  enforced, 
will  be  first,  the  extension  of  its  enforce- 
ment provision  to  all  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States;  second,  a  method  of 
requiring  removal  or  payment  of  the  cost 
of  removal  of  oil  deposited  on  navigable 
waters;  and  third,  a  protection  for  the 
adjoining  shorelines  against  the  grossly 
negligent  spillage  of  oil  which  has  del- 
eteriously  affected  both  the  recreational 
values  of  these  shorelines  and  has  seri- 
ously damaged  coastal  fisheries. 

The  Senate  also  receded  from  its 
amendments  to  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899 
which  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  whether  deposits  of 
refuse  In  navigable  waters  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  is  the 
position  of  the  Senate  conferees  that 
mere  amendment  of  this  legislation 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  that  review  of 
the  existing  law  Is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  establishes  a  landmark  in  the 
Federal  water  pollution  control  effort. 
Beginning  next  year  there  vsdll  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  major  cities  in  the 
construction  grants  program.  The  House 
receded  from  Its  position  that  there 
should  be  dollar  limitations  applied  to 
the  construction  grant  program.  When 
tills  year's  amendments  become  effective 
and  funds  are  made  available,  every 
munlclpaUty  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
maximum  30-percent  Federal  grant 
regardless  of  the  total  cost.  This  means 
that  the  big  cities  which  have  the  worst 
problems  will  have  an  equitable  share  of 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  dol- 
lar. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  there 
should  be  an  Incentive  for  those  States 
willing  to  provide  30  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect's cost  and.  therefore,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  Increase  the  Federal  share  in 
that  Instance  to  40  percent.  Further,  if 
the  States  agree  to  provide  25  percent  of 
the  project's  cost,  and  have  established 
enforcible  water  quality  standards  for 


the  waters  into  which  the  project  dis- 
charges, the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect. 

This  30-40-50  Federal  share  approach, 
without  dollar  limitations,  commits  the 
Federal  Government  to  increasing  the 
Fi?deral  investment  in  water  pollution 
control.  It  means  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  the  States  and  their  local  govern- 
ments, the  $6  bilUon  figure  initially  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  will  have  to  be 
substantially  increased. 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  President,  there 
wa.s  no  change  in  the  provision  in  exist- 
ing law  which  provides  an  incentive  of 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  grant  in  those 
metropolitan  areas  practicing  regional 
planning.  In  essence,  this  means  that 
metropolitan  areas  may  receive  up  to  33 
percent,  44  percent,  and  55  percent  if 
they  comprehensively  plan  together. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  provisions  to  which  the  conference 
agreed  which  I  would  like  to  summarize: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  carrv-  out  a  study  of  the 
Nations  estuarine  areas  and  $3  million  is 
provided  for  this  purpose.  This  provi- 
sion was  initially  authored  by  Senator 
Tydings  of  Maryland. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  include  both 
the  Cooper  and  the  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts amendments  relating  to  pollu- 
tion control  personnel  requirements. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  pronde  a 
method  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution across  international  boundaries. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  necessity 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  cost  of 
pollution  control. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  there 
was  a  necessity  to  study  the  problems  of 
pollution  created  by  the  recreational 
watercraft  and  of  the  need  for  a  study 
of  incentives  to  assist  industrial  pollu- 
tion control. 

The  conferees  reached  agreement  on 
an  expanded  program  for  research  and 
development.  A  total  of  S305  million 
was  authorized  for  a  3-year  period  for 
demonstration  of  indusirial  waste  treat- 
ment methods,  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment, joint  municipal  and  industrial 
treatment,  and  other  pollution  control 
technicalities.  Included  in  that  S305 
million  is  a  limitation  of  SI 25  million  on 
the  general  research  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  presently  gives  the  Sec- 
retar>'  a  very  broad  authority  in  con- 
ducting research  for  various  purposes, 
including  but  not  limited  to.  research  on 
separate  and  combined  sewers,  on  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment,  and  on  indu.";- 
trial  wastes.  He  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct this  research,  directly  and  by  grant, 
contract,  agreement,  or  otherwise,  with 
public  and  private  authorities,  agencies 
and  institutions  as  well  as  individuals 
This  authority,  particularly  as  to  con- 
ducting research  by  contract,  encom- 
passes authority  to  conduct  research  for 
which  grants  are  specifically  authorized 
in  section  6.  and  the  $20  million  per  fiscal 
year  which  is  authorized  in  section  6(e> 
<  1  >  Is  by  the  phrase  "including  contracts" 
in    that    sub.section    made    specifically 
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mltiee.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Miskie  of  Maine,      vldlng  treatment  works  to  the  smaller  in-  A  number  of  MemlJers  of  the  Senate  have 
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available  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
this  research  by  contract. 

Finally ,  Mr.  President,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  expand  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law.  Prevloiosly 
I  referred  to  the  compromise  reached  on 
reports  from  alleged  polluters  at  the  con- 
ference -ta^e  The  Senate  accepted 
House  lauk'uaKe  which  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  such  reports  from  al- 
leged polluters  In  the  hearing  stage  of 
an  enforcement  proceeding  The  most 
significant  change  In  the  enforcement 
procedure  inill  be.  especially  to  the  con- 
servationists, the  provision  that  persons 
affected  by  pollution  can  make  a  state- 
ment to  both  the  enforcement  conference 
and  the  hearing.  The  legislation  before 
you  also  provides  that  alleged  polluters 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  views  at  these  two  levels  of 
the  enforcement  procedure  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  this  become 
a  means  whereby  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedure may  be  delayed  In  fact,  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  chair- 
man of  t.ne  conference  or  the  hearing 
board  may  require  any  statements  to  be 
filed  rather  than  given  orally. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  only  one  re- 
maining provision  in  the  conference  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

Earllc-r  this  year  the  President  asked 
for  a  methixJ  whereby  entire  river  basins 
could  be  cleaned  up.  In  order  to  carry 
out  thi.-;  purpose,  he  transmitted  to  the 
Congreiw  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  contained  spei-iflc  titles  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  expressed  by  the  President's 
legislation  However,  the  approach  In 
each  bin  was  entirely  dlflerent. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  basic 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  President  s 
proposal  could  be  carried  out  by  amend- 
ing the  existing  comprehensive  planning 
section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  .^ct  A  compromise  was  reached 
whereby  States  in  a  basin  may  Join  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  planning  fcr 
pollution  control  and  should  they  desiie 
to  do  so.  the  Federal  Government  wlH 
pay  50  percent  of  the  expenses  of  the 
designated  planning  agency  This  pre- 
vision for  comprehensive  planning,  con:- 
blned  with  the  50-percent  Federal  grart 
for  constpjction  of  treatment  works  i 
the  States  set  intrastate  as  well  as  inter- 
state water  quality  standards,  more  than 
aocomplLshes  the  objectives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  pose  a  question. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Conunittee  who  has  provided  tire  - 
leas  leadership  In  achieving  passage  of 
this  landmark  legislation  wtach  we  aie 
considerip.g  uxiay 

Mr  RANDOLPH  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  compromLse  Clean 
Waters  section  of  3  2947  provides  the 
means  for  more  effectively  Implementing 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Am  I 
correct  in  thLs  and.  that  the  Senate's 
position  Ls  that  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning— river  basin  approach  Ls  fundamen- 
tal to  any  water  quality  standard.s  pro- 
gram? F\irther,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  sufficient 


authority  under  sections  3  smd  10  of  the 
act  as  amended  by  this  bill  to  develop 
or  assist  the  development  of  realistic 
comprehensive  basin  plans  for  any  hy- 
drologic  unit  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  In  his  understanding  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  I  have  said  time  and 
again  that  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
required  a  river  basin  type  approach  if 
adequate  water  quality  standards  are  to 
be  effectuated  With  the  tools  provided 
by  these  amendments  to  the  comprehen- 
sive plannmg  section,  which  provides  for 
development  of  comprehensive  programs, 
the  intrastate  standards  requirement  for 
a  50-percent  grant,  and  the  extensive  au- 
thority granted  under  last  year's  act,  the 
administration,  if  it  Is  vigorous  and  dedi- 
cated to  pollution  control,  can  achieve  all 
that  it  intended  In  the  President's  pro- 
posed clean  rivers  restoration  program. 

POLLUTTON  COimiOL  a««Ur»£S  BOU>  STXPS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  taken  another  step  for- 
ward toward  the  control  of  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  water  supplies  with  passage 
today  of  the  conference  report  on  S 
2947 

Although  the  bill's  provisions  are  not 
as  extensive  as  I  should  like  to  see  en- 
acted, significant  Improvements  are  In- 
cluded In  the  legislation  with  the  clean 
rivers  restoration  program  and  the  In- 
centives offered  for  the  States  to  Join  in 
a  comprehensive  river  basin  pollution 
control  and  abatement  plan. 

Current  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
help  In  financing  their  own  programs, 
from  $5  million  annually  to  $10  million, 
are  provided.  This  doubling  of  assist- 
ance for  research  should  encourage 
strong  action  by  the  States  In  moving 
to  clean  up  the  contamination  of  our 
water  before  we  strangle  In  our  own 
flith. 

Even  bolder  action  will  be  needed  If 
we  are  to  win  this  battle  The  problem 
of  correcting  and  preventing  pollution  Is 
staggering,  but  we  cannot  continue  to 
foul  our  waters  and  destroy  our  land 

The  substantial  Increase  In  grant  pro- 
grams for  pollution  control  Is  commend- 
able, but  it  still  falls  short  of  the  goals 
passed  unanimously  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ate We  must  do  more  in  the  future  If 
the  music  of  our  streams  is  to  be  a  pure 
melody,  and  not  a  fxmeral  dirge. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  prepared  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  CoopeR. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmint  bt  Ssnatob  Coopc* 

I  support  the  Conference  report  on  8.  2947 
And  urge  Ita  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  auttionzeB  Federal  water  pollution 
control  programa  totalling  approximately  »3  6 
bllUon  over  tlie  next  5  years.  TTila  new 
autborlestloa  represents  a  substanttal  In- 
crem««  from  the  SI 60  million  ncrm  authorized 
for  Oacal  1007  to  >4&0  milllun  In  flacai  1968 
and  increasing  to  91.35  bllUon  In  1971.  al- 
though sutMtanUaily  below  the  96  4  billion 
authorized  by  the  Senate  Besldoa  lifting 
the  dollar  limltatlona  on  Individual  sewage 
trsatment  pro)«ota,  the  bill  recommended 
by  ttie  confovM  provides  Incentives  tor 
state -matching  grants  and  accelerated  appli- 


cation of  water  quality  standards.  It  au- 
thorizes reimbursement  for  local  communi- 
ties that  have  taken  the  Incentive  on  quail- 
fled  projects  and  encourages  Joint  Industrial 
municipal  waste- treatment  systems. 

As  a  meml>er  of  the  Public  Worlw  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  pay  my  repsects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MusKTE).  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  to  the  rank. 
Ing  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  able  Senator  from  Delaware  |Mr.  Boccs|. 
for  the  leadership  they  have  given  tills  bill 
and  to  the  entire  committee  who  have  worked 
tiard  and  conscientiously  on  It. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  we  must  do  more 
to  Increase  the  participation  of  private  in- 
dustry in  assisting  to  combat  and  control 
water  pollution.  Conservative  estimates  of 
the  total  cost  for  controlling  Industrial  pol- 
lution have  been  placed  at  $75  bllUon  over 
the  next  15  years,  or  the  large  sum  of  *5  bll- 
Uon per  year.  At  the  base  of  this  estimate 
rests  the  progressively  increased  use  of  water 
by  industry.  In  1900,  the  average  dally  use 
of  water  for  industrial  purpKJses  was  15  billion 
gallons,  but  by  1960  industry  was  employing 
some  160  bUllon  gallons  per  day.  The  amount 
of  money  required  for  Installations  to  con- 
trol pollution  In  Just  two  industries  alone— 
the  paper  and  chemical  industries — Is  in- 
deed staggering. 

When  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
announced  that  it  would  hold  hearings  In 
April  and  May  of  this  year  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  I  wrote  representatives  of  private 
Industry  who  were  scheduled  to  testify  and 
pointed  out  tliat,  although  the  Public  VVorlu 
Committee  la  without  jurisdiction  in  fl.'ical 
matters.  I  thought  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Committee  to  have  comments  and  viewpoints 
of  Industry  on  needed  tax  Incentives  As  a 
result  of  their  testimony  and  the  substantial 
interest  created  among  the  committee  mem- 
bers, the  Public  Works  Committee.  In  report- 
ing out  its  bin.  Included  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  the  Committee  on  Finance  tc 
consider  tax  legislation  applicable  to  the 
acquisition  and  Inatallatlon  of  pollution  con- 
trol faclUtlea.  The  pertinent  section  of  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee reads  as  follows: 

"INCTNTTV*    ASSISTANCE    FOB    rNDTJSTSirS 

"A  number  of  witnesses  testlfled  on  the 
need  for  tax  Incentives  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  coet  of  noneconomlc  pollution 
control  faclllUee.  This  is  not  a  matter  over 
which  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  Jurladiction  but  it  affects  the  overall 
effort  to  me«t  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  needs  This  committee  stronglv 
recommends  that  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee  give  consideration  to  tax 
relief  proposals  for  Indtistrlal  pollution 
control  activities 

•'For  the  most  part,  pollution  control  does 
not  provide  a  return  on  an  Investment  to 
an  industry  Installation  of  pollution  con- 
trol devices  la  costly  and.  In  many  cases,  non- 
remunerative.  The  billion  dollars  of  capital 
investment  which  wUl  have  to  be  made  by 
the  industrial  sector  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  society  will  place  a  substantial  burden 
on  corporate  resources,  and  ultimately  or 
the  general  public.  The  committee  suggest* 
that  there  are  several  alternative  methods  of 
aiding  Industry  In  meeting  Its  pollution 
control  obligations. 

"Investment  tax  credits  as  proposed  by 
Senator  John  SHKRitAN  Coopkk  of  Kentucky, 
m  legislation  cosponsored  by  the  chalrmar. 
of  the  Senate  Public  W'nrks  Coinniltt« 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  one  method  whereby  Industry  could 
recoup  the  cost  of  control  and  abatement  o. 
pollution.  Senator  Abraham  BiBiroFT  of 
OonnecUcut,  in  legislation  coBpoinsor«l  by 
among  others,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee. Senator  Edmund  S  Miskie  of  Maine, 
provides  for  accelerated  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  facilities.  This  may 
also  provide  a  means  of  olTsetUng  industry's 
ccet  of  f)ollutlon  control.  However,  both  of 
these  methods  do  not  consider  the  problem 
confronting  those  industries  with  plants 
having  great  pollution  problems  and  mar- 
ginal economic  efficiency. 

"The  conunittee  has  recommended  greater 
emphasis  on  Joint  municip;iJ-lnd\istrlal 
treatment  systems  operated  by  public  agen- 
cies. Such  systems  are  eligible  for  assLst^nce 
under  the  sewage  treatment  grant  program. 

"The  prop)oeel  by  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute for  specific  Federal  grants  tv  munici- 
palities to  construct  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  would  provide  an  efTectlve 
means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  both  t.he 
marginal  Industries  as  well  as  the  profitable 
mdustrles.  Such  a  Federal  gnuit  approach 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  public  policy 
because  the  grant  wouid.  In  effect,  be  made 
to  a  unit  of  government.  This  approach 
differs  from  that  proposed  by  Senators 
COOPE31  and  RiBicoFr  and  is  a  matter  which 
can  and  will  t>e  considered  by  thi.'j  commit- 
tee. However,  realizing  that  there  is  no  final 
answer  to  the  problem  of  financing  Industrial 
pollution  control,  the  committee  reiterates  its 
strong  recommendation  that  the  appropriate 
committees  consider  tax  relief  legrtslation." 

I  would  particularly  like  to  draw  attention 
to  two  amendments  contained  in  the  House 
bill  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  which  I  strongly  support.  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  bill  authorizes  for  the  first 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  Industry  for  resejirch  In  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  water  pollution. 
The  need  for  expanded  Industrial  research 
is  discussed  in  detail  In  the  House  report  at 
pages  25-26 : 

"INDCSTBIAL    RESEARCH 

"The  reason  for  the  addition  of  Industrial 
grants  Is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  indus- 
try, which  was  at  one  time  less  of  a  polluter 
than  municipalities  and  communities,  has 
now  become  a  major  jKilluter.  The  com- 
plexity of  some  Industrial  waste  problems 
requires  the  active  Involvement  of  industry 
itself  which  lias  intimate  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing and  other  Industrial  processing 
operations.  The  stipulation  that  71)  ix-rcetit 
of  the  cost  of  such  Investigations  be  boriie  by 
the  Federal  government  should  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  have  Industrial  support  and  par- 
ttctpaUon  In  the  studies. 

"The  conunittee  Is  not  Inclined  to  belabor 
Industry  for  Its  growing  contribution  to  this 
problem  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  at- 
tempting to  fix  blame.  The  problem  is  here 
and  It  must  be  solved  or  some  future  gen- 
eration will  be  worrying  about  clean  oceans. 
The  committee  does  feel,  however,  that  more 
should  be  done  by  Industry,  and  It  is  very 
pleased  to  note  that  during  the  hearings 
evidence  was  presented  to  show  that  Indus- 
try Is  attempting  to  do  its  part. 

The  Federal  Government  should  do  its 
part.  too.  In  helping  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  certainly,  in  developing  inean.'s  for 
controlling  It.  The  Inclusion  of  specific 
grants  to  Industry  for  research  is  b:u>ed  upon 
the  same  concept  as  In  existing  law  for  grants 
to  public  and  private  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions for  research  In  this  field  It  would  be 
of  little  value  If  we  solved  the  technical 
m«ans  of  preventing  or  alleviating  the  sew- 
age from  municipalities  and  failed  to  lend 
necetsary  assistance  to  research  for  the  dls- 
poaal  of  waste  emanating  from  the  various 
typw  of  Industrial  and  manufacturing 
processes. 

"Industrial  research  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  technology  of  wiiste  treatment. 
It  should  also  Include  an  investigation  of 
possible  financial  methods  of  providing  for 
this  treatment,  including  methods  of  pro- 


viding treatment  works  to  the  smaller  in- 
dustries on  an  installment  basis.  If  a  smaU 
company  Is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting In  extensive  treatment  works  as  a  result 
of  Federal  and  State  laws  or  public  pressure, 
such  financing  could  be  helpful." 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  adopted 
by  the  conferees  requires  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  methods  for  providing 
incentives  to  assist  In  constructing  facilities 
and  works  by  Industry  to  reduce  or  abate 
water  jwllutlon,  including  possible  u.-^e  of  tax 
incentives  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  by 
January  30,  1968. 

I  t)elleve  that  these  two  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  enJlst  a  greater  participation  of  In- 
dustry in  Federal  programs  designed  to  abate 
or  control  Industrial  pollution. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  17607,  a  bill  that  would 
temporarily  suspend  Investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation,  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment and  urged  the  Committee  to  continue 
the  availability  of  the  present  1^,  Investment 
credit  for  the  acquisition  of  air  and  water 
pollution  control  facilities.  TTils  provision 
had  been  Included  in  the  Hou.se  bill  as  a 
floor  amendment. 

In  my  testimony  I  said,  "I  am  hopeful  that 
when  the  present  Inflatlonarj-  pressures  In 
our  economy  have  subsided  this  Committee 
will  consider  Increasing  the  present  invest- 
ment credit  or  provide  additionl  tax  incen- 
tives to  industry  to  assist  in  tlie  acquisition 
and  Installation  of  pollution  controls.  But 
for  the  present,  however.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  backward  step  for  the  Congress  not  to 
continue  at  least  the  present  Investment 
credit  as  provided  In  the  House  bill". 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  provision 
was  Included  In  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  commented  on  in  the  committee 
report  in  the  following  language : 

5.  Exemption  of  water  and  air  pollution 
control  facilities 

"An  amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  specifies  that  water  and  air  pol- 
lution control  facilities  are.  under  certain 
conditions,  not  to  be  considered  suspension 
period  property  even  though  constructed  or 
ordered  during  the  suspension  period.  Thus, 
facilities  of  this  nature  will  continue  to  re- 
main eligible,  for  the  Investment  credit. 

"The  exception  is  provided  in  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  stimulating  private  in- 
dustry to  undertake  expenditures  for  facili- 
ties which  win  help  to  abate  water  and  air 
pollution.  There  Is  a  clear  need  to  step  up 
efforts  to  purify  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  In  our  streams  and  lakes 

"Suspension  of  the  credit,  even  for  a  short 
time,  would  discourage  private  efforts  to  abate 
water  and  air  pwllutlon  and  would  simply 
impjose  a  larger  direct  burden  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

"This  provision  of  the  bill  specifies  that 
water  and  air  pollution  control  facilities  vrtll 
not  be  treated  as  suspension  period  property 
If  they  are  used  primarily  to  control  either 
water  pollution  or  atmospheric  pKsllutlon  by 
removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of  pollut- 
ants. The  facilities  must  confoim  to  the 
State  program  or  to  State  requirements  in 
regard  to  the  control  of  water  or  air  fxjllu- 
tlon  and  they  must  be  In  compliance  with 
the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal  agencies 
and  with  the  general  policies  of  the  United 
States.  In  cooperation  with  the  .States,  for 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water  and 
air  pollution.  Certification  to  this  effect 
must  be  made  by  the  State  wat^r  or  air  pol- 
lution control  agency,  as  defined  In  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  In  addition,  such  a  facility  must  be 
constructed  or  acqiUred  in  furtherance  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  standards  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution." 


A  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
Introduced  bills  which  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  give  a  tax 
incentive  to  industry  to  construct  air  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities.  While 
many  of  tlieee  bills  diaer  as  to  method,  each 
has  the  purpose  of  providing  industry  with  a 
financial  incentive  for  acquiring  and  In- 
stalling necessary  equipment.  On  February 
1  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  2857, 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, which  would  Increase  the  investment 
credit  allowable  from  the  present  7  percent 
to  14  percent  for  those  industries  purchasing 
and  installing  air  and  water  pollution  facili- 
ties. The  bUl  Is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Allott,  Ktjchel,  Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Pearson,  Saltonstall,  Scott  and  Javits,  and 
Is  pending  tiefore  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  have  gone  to  this  great  length  to  indicate 
the  many  step)s  tliat  are  being  taken  now  by 
the  Committees  of  the  Congress  to  combat 
air  and  water  pollution.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  Is  another  demonstration  of  the  deter- 
mined effort  of  the  Congress  to  advance 
solutions  to  the  most  challenging  problem 
facing  our  cotmtry  today — pollution  in  the 
air  and  in  the  water. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


WIDENING   THE   CREDIBILITY    GAP 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  administration  spokesmen 
seem  to  act  bewildered  because  their 
words  are  not  taken  at  face  value  but 
are  received  with  increasing  incredulity. 

The  reasons  are  not  too  hard  to  find. 
For  many,  many  months  now  the  admin- 
istration's actions  in  Vietnam  have  not 
matched  its  words,  and  vice  versa. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  doubt  that  they 
are  being  told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  when  they 
see  and  hear  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  state  vehemently  the 
administration's  desire  for  peace  while 
almost  simultaneously  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defense  holds  a  press  conference  to 
announce  the  letting  of  a  huge  contract 
for  warplanes? 

Doiiald  Gi-ant,  United  Nations  corre- 
spondent for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
writing  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Octo- 
ber 10,  1966.  is.sue  of  The  Nation,  calls 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  peace  offensive 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  a  "burlesque"  of  U  Thant's 
peace  plan  and  states: 

President  Johnson  continues  this  "peace 
offensive"  with  his  projected  trip  to  Manila, 
pretending  to  see  peace  where  none  Is  to 
be  found.  After  the  elections.  Is  there  hope 
that  the  Administration  will  be  willing  to 
explore  the  clear  UN  road  to  "peace  with 
honor"?  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  record  in 
office  Is  not  encouraging. 

In  like  vein.  The  Nation's  leading  edi- 
torial in  its  October  17,  1966.  issue  ex- 
plores the  reasoiis  why  President  John- 
son's performance  is  mistnisted. 

Mr.  Johnson's  trouble — 

The  editorial  states — 
is   that   he   has   carried   intrigue   too  far,   so 
that    the    gap    between    his    words    and    his 
acUona     has     widened     beyond     acceptable 
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role   as   an    Impresario    reveals    the    carrot-       Undoubtedly  the  Communist  countries  will        corresponding     months     in      1965.     Today's 
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Umlu  Th«>  glann{[  •xampl«.  of  coura«.  is 
Johnson  the  candidate,  a  m<:)derat«  vU-a-vU 
Vietnam  in  contrast  to  the  Orebrand  Ooid- 
wkt«r.  lind  Johnson  eiect«<i  acting  aa  the 
voters  ^vad  asBun.fd  Ooldwater  would  act — 
or  wor»«  After  mat.  why  should  any  rea- 
sonably critical  person  accept  the  Preslder.t's 
protestations  at  lace  value? 

President  Johnson  s  methods  of  con- 
ductini{  foreign  affairs  hiave  not  escaped 
forelKn  editonai  comment.  In  the  lead- 
ing editorial  In  the  far  Ka^tem  Economic 
Review  for  October  13,  1966  entitled 
"Proflt^  and  Principles"  the  statement  Is 
made 

President  Johnson  Is  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion oX  having  brought  the  'porlt  barrel" 
tactics  )f  Tammany  Hall  to  bear  on  Interna- 
tional reUtloas  not  hesitating  to  demon- 
strate even  more  clearly  than  his  fellC'W 
competitors  (or  international  support  that 
ct.>mpllance  with  Washington's  views  can  re- 
sult In  i^enerous  rewards.  When  economic 
criteria  are  applied  <  as  in  the  case  of  India) 
such  pressure  Is  not  all  that  objectionable; 
but  pressures  of  a  more  insidious  nature  are 
obvloiLsly  responsible  for  President  Johnstifs 
compar.itlve  succeee  in  acquiring  a  broader 
front  of  allies  directly  involved  on  the  Ameil- 
can  side  In  the  war  In  Vietnam 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  The  Nation  for  October  10, 
1966  eritltled  If  He  Wants  Peace."  tlie 
edltonal  from  The  Nation  for  October  17, 
1966.  entitled  Mr  Johnsons  Problem" 
and  the  editorial  from  the  Par  Eastern 
Economic  Review  for  October  13,  1966, 
entitled  Profits  and  Principles"  l)e 
printed  in  the  ReroRD  at  the  concluslC'n 
of  my  remarlts 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

(Prom  The  Nation.  Oct.  10.  19661 

Ir   Ht   W*.>rTs   Pkact  .  .  . 

I  By  Donald  Grant) 

A  nod  from  President  Johnson  is  all  tiiat 
would  be  required  for  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary-General U  Thant  to  board  a  plane  for 
Southeast  Asia,  to  lead  the  war  In  Vietnam  to 
the  conference  table  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  that  he  oould  achieve  a  peace 
that  would  protect  both  the  honor  aud 
the  legitimate  interesu  of  the  tJtated  States. 

Thant  5  three- p<jlnt  peace  plan,  combined 
with  the  longer  vial  'n  >f  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam contained  in  documents  arising  out  of 
the  meeting  last  month  in  Phnom  Penh  be- 
tween French  President  Charles  de  Oau  le 
and  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  provide  the 
clear  framework  for  a  peace  settlement. 
Thant  offers  the  road  to  negotiations;  de 
Oauile  and  .Sihanouk  suggested  Its  objective 
a  neutral  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  In  which 
there  is  even  the  possibility  of  a  separate 
South  Vietnam.  If  Its  people  so  prefer 

As  an  alternative  to  peace,  the  chief  Ameri- 
can delegat*  *t  the  United  Nations,  Arthur 
J  Goldberg,  last  month  opened  a  new  "peace 
offensive  •  His  speech  to  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly presented  a  burleeque  of  rhe  Thant 
plan  and.  to  the  surprise  of  no  one,  was  re- 
jected Immediately  Washington  had  de- 
creed that  there  »h  >uld  be  no  boat  rocklng-- 
at  least  until  ifter  the  November  elections 
Meanwhile  President  Johnson  continues  this 
"peace  iffenslve  with  his  projected  trip  to 
Manila  pretending  to  see  peace  where  none 
Is  to  be  found  After  the  elections,  is  there 
hope  that  the  Administration  will  be  willing 
to  explore  the  clear  UN  T^mA  to  peace  with 
honor"'  Lvnd  m  B  Johnsons  record  In  of- 
fice Is  not  encouraging 

In  the  early  iutumn  of  1»«4  Thant  )n  his 
own  iniuative.  Inquired  of  Hanjl  th.'^jujih  the 
Russians  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh    with  whom  Thant 


has  had  grood  relatione  over  the  years,  wooild 
be  willing  to  authorize  a  meeting  between  his 
representatlree  and  those  of  President  John- 
son to  discuss  the  modalities  of  a  peace  con- 
ference Hanoi  accepted  the  offer  almost  Im- 
mediately, Washington  stalled  for  five 
months,  then  rejected  It.  the  rejection  being 
punctuated  by  the  beginning  of  systematic 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  this  dtsheartetLlng  exi>erlence.  in 
July.  1065.  Thant  again  asked  Hanoi  whether 
peace  talks  might  still  begin.  If  the  United 
States  would  stop  bombing  Hai  ol  said  yes. 
but  Washington  rejected  the  offer. 

Dismayed,  but  not  yet  utterly  discouraged, 
Thant  considered  bow  an  atmosphere  might 
be  established  in  which  negotiations  would 
be  possible,  even  at  this  late  date.  After 
consultations  that  surely  Included  new 
soundings  in  Hanoi,  he  devised  his  three- 
point  peace  plan  The  first  point  was  a 
cessation  of  bombing  North  Vietnam;  not  an- 
other pause,  but  an  end.  The  second  point 
was  a  de-eacalatlon  of  the  fighting  in  the 
south.  Including  a  half  In  the  build-up  of 
forces  on  both  sides — a  silencing  of  the  guns 
so  far  as  possible,  defense  actions  where  an 
end  to  the  fighting  could  not  be  achieved 
Finally,  Thant  proposed  that  the  United 
States  talk  peace  directly  with  the  National 
liberation  Front  In  South  Vietnam,  as  the 
French,  despite  misgivings,  finally  negotiated 
with  the  NLP  In  Algeria 

Thant's  three-point  peace  plan  so  far  has 
been  met  by  silence  In  Washington,  but 
Goldberg — after  a  losing  battle  Inside  the 
State  Deptartment — managed  to  construct  a 
mock-up  of  bis  own.  In  effect,  he  told  the 
General  Assembly  that  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  agree  to  stop  sending  rein- 
forcements to  fight  In  the  south,  the  United 
States  would  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  better  bargain  (or 
the  United  States:  bombing  North  Vietnam 
was  undertaken  to  stop  "Infiltration"  to  the 
south,  and  has  failed  to  do  that.  If  accepted, 
Goldberg's  "offer"  would  have  accomplished 
what  bombing  has  failed  to  do,  and  with  no 
cost  In  planes  and  airmen  lost. 

With  the  ability  of  "the  other  side"  to  re- 
sist crippled  by  a  halt  in  reinforcements,  and 
the  United  States  undertaking  no  similar 
commitment  Goldberg  then  proposed  that  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  and  American  troops,  might  b«  ar- 
ranged. Talking  to  the  Vletcong — or  the 
National  Liberation  Front — would  not  be  an 
"Insiirmountable  obstacle."  he  added,  quot- 
ing President  Johnson.  Of  course,  the  Gold- 
berg plan  was  not  accepted 

By  contrast  to  this  never-never  land, 
Thant's  three-p>olnt  peace  plan  could  become 
an  active  program  within  a  matter  of  days. 
If  the  United  States  gave  the  word  that 
Washington  was  willing  to  explore  this  ob- 
vious avenue  to  peace.  Ambassador  Abdul 
Rahman  Paahwak  of  Aighanlstan.  President 
of  the  twenty-first  General  Assembly,  is  also 
a  leader  of  the  nonallgned  nations  here  A 
group  of  such  nations  quickly  could  frame  a 
reeolutlon  to  authorize  Thant  to  implement 
his  peace  plan.  Thant.  a  Burmese,  has  fa- 
cilities for  negotiating  possessed  by  no  one 
else  In  the  world. 

Since  he  announced  his  Intention  to  re- 
tire after  his  present  term  expires  November 
3 — or  at  the  end  of  this  Assembly,  December 
20.  at  the  latest — Thant  has  been  the  object 
of  International  assurances  of  confidence 
never  given  anyone  before  Paul  Martin,  the 
Minister  fur  External  Affairs  of  Canada,  al- 
ready has  suggested  that  this  hymn  of  praise 
tied  by  Goldberg,  incidentally)  might  be  con- 
verted Into  a  practical  power  for  peace.  No 
one  who  knows  Thant  doubts  that  at  what- 
ever personal  sacrifice,  he  would  accept  an- 
other term  In  office  if  he  really  believed  he 
could  be  instrumental  In  achieving  peace  In 
Vietnam 

Goldberg  has  grasped  the  essentials  of 
United  Nations  usefulness:   be  stands  ready 


and  «a«er  to  transmit  the  word  to  Thant, 
Pazhwak  and  the  United  Nations  in  general 
that  the  Americans  are.  at  long  last,  readv 
to  pursue  peace  in  Vietnam  with  a  serloiu- 
ness  unencumbered  by  a  childlike  faith  that 
a  punch  in  the  nose  will  solve  vexing  prob- 
lems What  Lb  required  Is  the  consent  of 
President  Johnson. 

[From  the  Nation,  Oct.  17.  1966 1 
Ida..  JOHirsoN's  Problem 

One  of  the  staples  of  political  commentary 
these  days  Is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  all  odds  the  most  powerful  of 
world  leaders.  Is  not  trusted,  either  by  tus 
own  pec^le  or  by  foreigners  TTie  most  cru- 
cial aspect  of  this  distrust  Is  In  relation  to 
Vietnam.  The  President  Is  repreeented  a« 
being  seriously  InUrested  In  a  negotiated 
settlement,  atid  unable  to  understand  why 
there  Is  so  much  skepticism  about  his  posi- 
tion.    It  Is  not  much  of  a  puzzle. 

Any  President,  any  ruler,  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  manipulator,  something  of  a  con- 
nlver.  In  order  to  do  his  job.  Friend  and 
foe  alike  expect  as  much  Mr.  Johnson's 
trouble  is  that  he  has  carried  Intrigue  too 
far.  so  that  the  gap  between  his  word*  and 
his  actions  hiis  widened  beyond  acceptable 
limits  The  glaring  example,  of  course,  Is 
Johnson  the  candidate,  a  moderate  vls-4-vls 
Vietnam  In  c<intrast  to  the  firebrand  Gold- 
water,  and  Johnson  elected,  acting  as  the 
voters  had  assumed  Goldwater  would  act— or 
worse.  After  t"hat.  why  should  any  reason- 
ably critical  person  accept  the  President's 
protestations  it  face  value 

Skepticism  Is  the  more  justified  because 
the  President  has  continued  on  a  course  of  -, 
pretense  and  deception  and  seems  to  be  In-  •  • 
capable  of  handling  the  burdens  of  his  office 
In  any  other  fashion  Consider  the  stage 
setting  for  the  up>comlng  Manila  session 
Ambassador  Goldberg  launches  still  another 
peace  offensive  at  the  UN,  differing  only  In 
microscopic  detail  from  previous  manifestos. 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  comes  to 
Washington,  Is  given  a  big  reception  and  a 
big  loan,  and  Ukes  his  turn  at  the  UN  No 
sooner  is  Marcos  out  of  the  country  than  Mr. 
Johnson  "accepts"  an  Invitation  to  fly  to 
Manila  In  tho  cause  of  peace.  The  Asian 
participants  In  this  confabulation  will  all 
be  client  states  of  this  country,  dependent 
on  us  for  arms  and  money.  So  constituted. 
it  must  look  m  Hanoi  more  like  a  war  con- 
ference than  a  peace  conference,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  must  look  no  more  trustworthy 
than  in  the  past  The  stage  management  is 
so  clumsy  that  Amerlcarvs.  except  for  the 
moot  sheepllke.  can  hardly  be  taken  In  either. 

The  original  date  for  this  gathering  of  the 
antl-Cooimunlst  alliance  was  October  18. 
Oould  this  timing  have  anything  to  do 
with  domestic  politics?  What  with  Mr 
Johnson's  popularity  slipping.  It  could  In- 
deed. It  would  put  him  precisely  where  he 
wants  to  be  between  the  end  of  the  World 
Series,  when  Americans  will  again  liave  time 
for  problems  of  state,  and  the  November  8 
election.  The  trip  would  dominate  the  news 
while  Mr.  Johnaon  and  entourage  are  en 
route,  while  they  are  In  Manila,  and  when 
they  are  back  In  Washington  for  the  repor' 
to  the  Congress,  press  conferences,  and  th" 
sp>eculatlons  of  the  commentatora  as  to  wha 
U  behind  It  all  The  political  Implication.- 
of  the  trip  as  originally  projected  were  lu 
fact  so  palpable  that  the  pVeeldent  felt  com- 
pelled, as  criticism  mounted,  to  expand  the 
Itinerary  ao  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  \ 
broader  purp<«<  But  note  that  the  schec 
ule  has  been  delayed  slightly,  so  that  Uf' 
television  coverage  via  satellite  can  be  a 
up.  There  Is  altogether  too  much  showmai. 
ablp  Involved  to  allow  much  hope  that  • 
serious  attempt  at  a  settlement  is  really  i: 
prospect 

Ho  doubt  the  Preeldeut  would  Uke  to  t- 
cure  a  settlement — on  his  own  terms     H- 


role  as  an  Impresario  reveals  the  carrot- 
and-stlck  strategy  which  has  marked  hU 
previous  promotions.  Goldberg  offers  the 
carrot  at  the  tJN.  Even  while  he  pleads  for 
peace.  Secretary  McNumara  announces  a  hike 
in  the  purchase  of  combat  aircraft  The 
President  goes  to  Manila,  oetenslbly  In  the 
cause  of  peace.  McNamara  goes  an  a  mili- 
tary mission  to  Saigon.  If  all  these  answers 
fall  what  comes  next?  The  President  may 
boggle  at  the  use  of  nuclear  devices,  but  the 
lea£l  he  will  be  able  to  settle  for  Is  a  tougher 
war  It  will  be  deferred  until  after  Novem- 
ber 8;  when  it  comes,  trust  In  Mr.  Johnaou 
»1U  drop  still  another  notch. 

IFron:   the   Far   Eastern    Economic    Review, 
Oct.  13.1966) 
Pboftts  AND  Principles 

President  Johnson  is  a  consummate 
politician  and  perhaps  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  people  Judge  him  as  such — rather  than 
as  a  statesman  who  wields  ennrmous  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  In  the  world  arena. 
Politically,  it  is  perfectly  [jermlBSlble  for 
President  Johnson  to  ensure  that  US  wllllng- 
nees  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  on  the  one  hand 
and  North  Vietnamese  intransigence  on  the 
other  are  regularly  featured  In  the  headlines 
of  the  world  press.  But  a  politician's  sincer- 
ity is  always  suspect  and  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  hlfi  motives  In  mounting  the  forthcom- 
ing seven-nation  "summit"  In  Manila  have 
been  questioned,  and  the  meeting  dismissed 
as  haung  been  organised  w.th  an  eye  on  the 
elections  due  to  be  held  In  the  US  next  year 
rather  than  on  the  cause  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  Is  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  brought  the  "pork  barrel" 
tactics  of  Tammany  Hall  tc  bear  on  interna- 
tional relations,  not  hesitating  to  demon- 
strate even  more  clearly  than  his  fellow  com- 
petitors for  international  support  that  com- 
pliance with  Washlngton'.s  views  can  result 
In  generous  rewards.  When  economic 
criteria  are  applied  (as  In  the  case  of  India) 
such  preesure  Is  not  all  that  objectionable: 
but  pressures  of  a  more  Insidious  nature  are 
obviously  responsible  for  President  Johnson's 
comparative  success  In  acquiring  a  broader 
front  of  allies  directly  Involved  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  In  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  all  the  many  countries  who  are  profiting 
directly  and  indirectly  from  the  war,  Japan 
Is  the  greatest  beneficiary  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  South  Vietnam  will  reach  US$100 
million  or  more  by  the  end  of  this  year  ( about 
half  the  country's  total  imports  i,  compared 
with  DS«37  million  In  1965  According  to 
Japanese  banks,  the  Vietnam  war  will  this 
year,  both  directly  and  Indirectly,  generate 
huge  mcreases  in  Japanese  exports  (increased 
Japanese  sales  to  the  US.  to  many  third  coun- 
tries and  to  China  Itself  are  not  unconnected 
with  the  war  I.  While  Japan  will  not  be 
present  in  Manila,  Mr  Satos  public  support 
for  CS  policies  in  Vietnam  has  been  most 
useful  to  Washington  and  has  done  much 
to  prevent  Asian  opf>oslilun  to  US  ttomblng 
from  polarising  around  the  strong  Japanese 
pacifist  feelings. 

But  other  Asian  countries  who  will  be  pres- 
ent in  Manila  are  also  profiting  President 
Marcos  has  just  returned  from  the  US  with 
promises  of  loans  worth  at  least  %\2b  million. 
and  other  concrete  benefits.  Thailand  Itself 
Is  obviously  lielng  paid  well  for  its  help,  and 
only  last  week  President  Johnson  pledged 
even  more  aid.  Much  of  South  Korea's  fan- 
tastically Increased  exports  are  going  to 
Vietnam  (sales  are  expected  to  reach  US$100 
million  this  year,  compared  with  US*60  mil- 
lion last  year)  and  it  is  estimated  that  as 
much  as  50%  consist  of  re-exports  of  Japa- 
nese goods.  Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
i«  galtUng  from  the  increased  U3  procure- 
tifnt*.  and  both  must  loc*  anxiouely  to  the 
D8  as  a  source  of  Investment, 


Undoubtedly  the  Communist  countries  will 
dismiss  the  Manila  "summit"  as  a  g^ather- 
Ing  of  war-profiteers  and  mercenaries,  and  It 
remains  for  President  Johnson  to  demon- 
strate that  the  meeting  is  not  Just  an  election 
stunt  to  prove  the  existence  of  Asian  sup- 
port for  an  anti-communist  front.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  talks  will  give  the  US  Presi- 
dent an  oppKjrtunlty  to  convince  world  opin- 
ion that  the  US  and  Its  allies  are  sincere  in 
the  quest  for  a  reasonable  negotiated  peace. 


A  WISE  MOVE  ON  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  announce- 
ment Friday  of  milk  price  supports  for 
the  1967-68  marketing  season,  which 
starts  next  April  1. 

The  annoimcement  that  price  support 
will  continue  at  the  present  $4  per  hun- 
dredweight level  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
maintain  dairy  production,  which  was 
falling  off  dangerously  early  this  year 
I  was  gratified  to  note  that  production, 
which  was  running  nearly  5  percent  un- 
der the  previous  year  early  in  1966,  was 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  down  in 
September.  The  increase  in  price  sup- 
port to  $4  undoubtedly  is  having  its 
effect. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  I  proposed  that 
Congress  extend  supports  at  a  $4  mini- 
mum level  for  3  years.  The  Secretary's 
announcement,  which  gives  dairymen 
assurance  of  that  level  of  support  for  18 
months  in  advance,  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  a  press  release, 
in  which  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
the  extension  of  the  dairy  price  support, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[A  press  release  from  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  Oct.   14,   1966] 

Secretary  Freeman  Announces   1967-68 
Daisy    StjppoRX 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
today  assured  dairy  farmers  that  the  present 
support  price  of  $4.00  a  hundredweight  for 
manufacturing  milk  will  be  continued 
through  the  next  marketing  year  which  will 
begin  April  1,  1987.  The  present  support 
price  of  68  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat  In 
farm-separated  cream  also  will  be  continued. 

Since  prices  of  milk  sold  for  consumption 
as  fluid  milk  are  cloeely  related  to  prices  of 
milk  used  In  manufacturing  dairy  products, 
today's  action  also  will  help  maintain  prices 
that  farmers  receive  for  milk  marketed 
under  Federal   milk  marketing   orders. 

"I  am  announcing  the  dairy  suppwrt  level 
for  1967-68  at  this  time  in  order  that  dairy 
farmers  can  plan  their  future  dairy  herd 
management  with  greater  confidence  as  to 
next  year's  prices  and  to  provide  greater 
assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  for  consumers,"  Secretary 
Freeman  said. 

"Eteiry  farming  requires  more  advance 
planning  than  many  other  types  of  farming. 
As  consumers,  we  can  all  he  grateful  that 
dairy  farmers  have  responded  to  a  long- 
needed  Improvement  in  the  prices  they  re- 
ceive for  milk.  September  production  was 
only  1  percent  below  the  September  1965 
level,  whereas  production  last  January  and 
February,  waa  6  percent  below  that  of  the 


corresponding  months  in  1965.  Today's 
action  should  help  to  spur  their  Improving 
production  trend. 

"The  added  assurance  provided  by  today's 
announcement  should  further  slow  up  the 
exodus  of  fanners  out  of  dairying,  reduce 
culling  of  herds,  and  encourage  the  raising 
of  dairy  calves  '' 

The  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
was  Increased  from  $3.24  to  $3.60  a  hundred- 
weight on  April  1  and  then  to  $4.00  on  June 
29.  The  support  price  Is  for  manufacturing 
milk  of  national  average  mllkfat  content — - 
approximately  3.72  percent.  The  present 
support  price  Is  89  5  percent  of  the  parity 
equivalent  price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
current  marketing  year — very  near  the  top 
of  the  75  to  90  percent  range  provided  for  in 
•he  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  support 
price  for  butterfat  In  farm-separated  cream 
was  Increased  from  59.4  to  61  6  cents  a  jjound 
on  April  1  and  then  to  68  cents  on  June  29. 

Market  prices  of  dairy  products  have  been 
above  the  svipport  level  m  recent  months  and 
farmers  have  received  more  than  the  support 
price.  The  US  average  price  of  manufac- 
turing milk  (seasonally  adjusted  for  milk 
fat  test)  In  September  was  $4.33  a  hundred- 
weight— about  $1.00  above  a  year  ago. 

Since  April  1  of  this  marketing  year,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  acquired 
aiiv  butter  or  cheese  under  the  price  support 
program,  and  only  about  one-third  as  much 
nonfat  dry  milk  as  In  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  Department  does  not  anticipate  major 
changes  In  Us  support  buying  prices  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  under 
the  1967-68  program.  The  specific  prices, 
however,  will  be  announced  later. 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1966 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  19th  of  September  1966,  Paul 
Hope,  reporter  and  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Star  and  other  newspapers 
made  his  assessment  of  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Act,  what  happened  to  it  and  why 
it  happened.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
objective  evaluation  I  have  seen  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Washington    Close-Up:     A    Dying    Rights 
Bill,  an  Old  Trick 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

With  lU  1966  civil  rights  blU  on  the  rocks, 
the  Johnson  administration  Is  up  to  its 
usual  trick  of  blaming  the  Republicans  for 
Its  failures. 

President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  have  laid  the  responsibility  for 
the  rights  bill's  demise  on  the  bushy  head 
of  Senate  Republican  Xjeader  Everett  M. 
Dirksen. 

Humphrey  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
the  bill  seemed  to  be  sinking  because  Dirk- 
sen wouldn't  Euppwrt  it.  Where  was  Httm- 
phret — whose  only  constitutional  duty  is  to 
preside  over  the  Senate — when  he  made  his 
ot>servatlon?  Out  In  the  West  drumming 
up  votes  for  Democratic  congressmen  seek- 
ing re-election. 

Johnson,  who  has  been  politicking  a  bit 
around  the  country  himself  while  votes  were 
slipping  away  from  the  rights  bill  back  on 
the  Potomac,  soon  followed  with  his  state- 
ment that  Dirksen  held  the  fate  of  the  bill 
in  his  hands. 

While  they  were  busy  blaming  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  there  were  a  good  many  ad- 
vocates  of    the    bill    who    thought    Johnson 
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It  has  been  an  open  secret  in  Saigon  that     has  rendered  in  the  public  interest  which     passed  by  the  House  under  the  leadership 
.ho  role   of    the    ARVN   would    chanee   next      «*« 
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and  HfMPHAiT  weren't  exactly  working 
overtime  rounding  up  votes  for  the  legLsla- 
Uon 

Tbere  was  some  reeling  thAt  Jobnaon  didn't 
even  '-y  to  get  his  good  friend  and  former 
Senai<>  crony  Doulsxn  to  change  bl«  mind 
abou'.    ippoBlng  the  bill 

Johnson  told  reporters  the  other  dHy  he 
had  tAiked  'jver  the  matter  with  Dtwlsin.  but 
DxEicsKN  on  the  same  day  said  he  and  the 
President  hadnt  dlscusaed  the  bill.  How- 
ever, they  did  meet  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
later-  uj  no  avail. 

At  Any  rate  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  say 
the  Republlcana  killed  the  bUl  when  there 
are  67  Democrats  In  the  Senate.  Tlilrty- 
thrce  Kepubllcana  cant  kill  anything  if  the 
Democrats    are   determined   to   pass   It. 

The  civil  right*  bill  wa«  dead  long  btjfore 
It  go',  to  the  Senate.  Its  fate  wa«  soaled 
when  the  Democratic  leadership  waited  so 
long  Ui  move  It  out  of  the  House  oommlttee 
for  debate 

The  Huise  Judiciary  Committee  wasn  t 
exactly  a  ball  at  Are  In  putting  the  legislation 
together  In  fact.  It  puraued  a  quite  leisurely 
pttce 

If  the  idnrUnlstratlon  waa  a«rtous  abovit 
getun,;  the  legislation  this  year.  It  would 
seem  a[>prof)rlate  to  have  moved  the  bill  out 
for  flo<:>r  debate  laat  spring  when  there  was 
considerably  leas  chance  of  a  Senate  filibuster 
belnK  suc(-«aaful. 

To  wait  until  near  the  end  of  the  saarton. 
when  Conicreea  Li  Impatient  to  get  away  so 
Its  members  can  do  some  politicking,  waa  to 
Invite  failure. 

Also,  while  Johnson  and  HuMPHarr  were 
belaboring  the  Republicans,  where  waa  their 
Whip  Senator  Rl-ssill  Long,  whoee  Job  It 
ts  to  round  up  Senate  votes  for  administra- 
tion measures?  Louisiana's  Long  waa  out  on 
the  flLor  helping  with  the  flUbuater. 

Blaming  the  Republicans  for  Its  falluree 
and  taking  full  credit  for  anything  It  tUnJts 
good  fur  political  mileage  Is  a  usual  ploy  In 
Washington  politics  and  Is  a  specialty  if  the 
Johnson   Administration. 

No  one  hears  Johnson  or  HuMpKarr  out  on 
the  Mmpalgnlng  trial  saying  "Oee.  Senator 
Duuc.sEN  and  thoee  Republicans  sure  balled 
u«  out  r.n  those  Civil  Rli?hw  Act  of  1984  and 
19<J6  when  Southern  Democrats  were  snap- 
ping at  our  heels." 

Or  'Ooah.  that  voluntary  Inaurancc  plan 
of  the  Republicans  that  we  put  on  the 
Medicare  bill  waa  a  greet  thing" 

Of  course,  there's  plenty  of  Democratic 
talk  about  how  Dtrksen  did  in  the  Mil  to 
repeal  Section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act- 
not  that  DuiKSKN  objects  to  talcing  the  blame 
for  that 

DntKSKN  Is  not  exactly  the  reluctant  dragon 
either  In  accepting  the  blame — or  perhapa 
he  feels  It's  the  credit — for  the  death  of  the 
1906  civil  rights  bill  On  the  contrary  he 
wema  to  relish  the  role. 

Given  the  temper  of  the  country  at  the 
moment  OnKsXN  may  be  on  the  popular  aide 
of  the  Lsaue  But  in  the  long  run,  the 
opF>o6ltiiin  '>f  Enxxsnr  and  the  House  Repub- 
lican leadership  la  likely  to  hurt  the  Repub- 
lican party  This  Is  particularly  true  if 
Johnson  succeeds  In  placing  the  onus  for 
the  bills  death  on  the  OOP 

Some  day — perhape  not  very  far  ofT — the 
open  xtrtipancy  and  other  sectlona  of  the  bill 
will  Se  enacted  Into  law.  and  who  wi:i  take 
credit  '.hen  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed 
and  il-icrlmlnated-agalnsf?  Probably  Ijm- 
don  J  hnson  and  Hubsbt  HtrvPHarr  ,  .  ,  or 
maybe  Bobbt  Kxnnedt 


THE  INCRE.\SINO  .•\ME:RIC.\NIZA- 
TION  OF  THE  \V \R  IS  V^ETNAM 

Mr  ORUENINO  Mr  Pr«iden  „  like 
last  winter's  snows,  the  Brandlo.se  plan 
for  the  social  reconstruction  of  the  .3outh 
Vietnamese  countryside,   proclaimed   at 


the  Honolulu  conference  In  January  1966 
with  the  customan'  fanfare  and  pub- 
licity buildup,  has  now  faded  away,  and 
less  and  less  Is  being  heard  of  the  strug- 
gle "to  win  the  hearts  and  minds"  of  the 
South  Vletnajnese  p«»ople.  In  Its  place  we 
find  an  increasing  reliance  on  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  a  strictly  military  solution  In  that 
country.  The  myriad  civilian  agencies 
having  failed  in  the  rural  pacification 
program,  the  Job  is  now  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  military-,  reports  Ward  Just 
In  today's  Washington  Post. 

Given  the  tremendous  input  of  men. 
money,  and  material,  the  predominant 
role  of  the  military  Is  a  natural,  indeed 
an  Inevitable,  development.  We  have 
brought  into  being  in  South  Vietnam  a 
vast  military  organization  and,  propelled 
by  the  logic  of  its  own  existence,  it  must 
perforce  seek  an  ever  expanding  role 
The  bombing  of  Jungle  trails  by  B-52's 
and  the  daily  raids  of  bridges  in  North 
Vietnam  by  hundreds  of  land-  and 
carrier-based  aircraft  have  not  reduced 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  into  the 
South.  The  deplo.vment  of  masses  of 
Army  and  Marine  infantry  has  failed  to 
result  In  the  engagement  and  destruc- 
tion of  significant  main  forces  of  the 
Vletcong.  It  has  become  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  additional  employment 
for  the  60-odd  generate  and  their  staff 
now  ensconced  in  their  heavily  fortified 
villas  in  Saigon  and  in  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

XJ3.  forces  have  begtm  to  move  Into 
the  Mekong  Oelta,  an  operation  which 
can  easily  swallow  up  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  In  the  search  to  locate  an 
enemy  hidden  in  the  thousands  of  canals 
and  waterways.  Increasing  recognition 
of  the  inefifectiveness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  will  provide  further  reason 
for  the  assumption  of  a  greater  role  by 
our  military. 

Mr.  Ward  Just  writes  In  a  dispatch 
from  Saigon  to  the  Washington  Post 
dated  October  16. 1966,  that — 

Informed  sources  said  that  McNamara 
heard  no  complaints  whatsoever  from  Amer- 
ican nUlltary  sources  regarding  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ARVN.  but  the  fact  la  that  he 
did.  It  has  been  an  open  secret  In  Saigon 
that  the  role  of  the  ARVN  would  change  next 
year.  Their  work  would  be  In  pacification, 
not   In  striking   at   main   force   units 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  will  not 
f^ght  the  Vletcong  the  American  military 
seem  all  too  eager  to  take  over  the  role. 
But  some  task  must  be  found  for  the 
600.000-man  Vietnamese  Army.  Their 
performance  in  undertaking  the  pacifica- 
tion of  rural  villages  and  hamlets  is  like- 
ly to  be  no  more  successful  than  their 
performance  against  the  Vletcong.  Mr. 
Just  writes  that — 

There  Is  now  increased  certainty  that  the 
war  effort,  despite  public  homage  to  "the 
other  war"  and  the  "he«uae  and  mlnda  of  the 
peopla".  Is  more  thoroughly  military  than 
•var — and  more  thoroughly  American. 

It  la  clear  that  the  United  States  Is 
emtiarked  on  a  course  that  will  lead  to 
the  assumption  of  an  ever  greater  role 
for  tiie  U.S.  military  forces  with  the  day 
not  far  distant  when  the  commanding 
general  Is  In  everything  but  name  the 
military  governor  of  an  occupied  coun- 


try. Under  these  circumstances  can  we 
expect  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Hanoi  to  place  credence  in  our  prote.sta- 
tlons  that  we  do  not  seek  any  perma- 
nent military  bases  in  South  Vietnam 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw 
our  forces  at  some  Indefinite  and  un- 
specified time  in  the  future? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
patch to  the  Washington  Post  from 
Ward  Just  dated  October  16.  1966.  be 
print«l  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco^ 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  196^ 
Civilian  Ri}lx  in  Vistnam  Ebbs — McNamala 

LxAvxs   iMPKxssiON    MnjTAaT    Will  Dom;. 

NATS  BrroBT 

(By  Ward  Juat) 

Saioon,  October  16. — Secretary  of  Defeat 
Robert  S.  McNamaxa  left  beihlnd  the  Imprw- 
slon  that  his  visit  to  South  Vietnam  last  week 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  c1v1:im 
supremacy  In  the  American  effort  here. 

The  end,  Indeed,  may  have  come  earlier 
under  the  pressure  of  the  maaslve  US.  mili- 
tary buildup  this  year,  but  offldala  In  a  poet- 
tlon  to  know  are  predicting  that  U.S.  con:- 
mander,  Oi.-n.  William  C.  Weetmoreland,  wi.: 
now  contl.-iue  to  Increase  his  authority. 

What  has  been  described  as  a  vacuum  a; 
the  top  wUl  be  filled  by  military  officials 

The  sheer  weight  of  men.  money  and  ma- 
terials has  made  the  military  effort  mor« 
visible  axid  its  progrees,  by  use  of  elaborate 
body  counts.  Infiltration  ratee  and  brldgw 
destroyed  In  North  Vietnam,  more  dramatic. 

McNamara  hinted  at  tiie  military's  ascend- 
ence  when  he  said  that  progress  In  pacifics- 
tion  "has  been  very  slow  Indeed."  He  waj 
very  genertnis  in  his  estimate  of  the  Viet- 
namese Minister  of  Revolutionary  Develf'-^- 
ment.  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  E>uc  Thang.  but  ^• 
added  that  "this  Is  one  of  the  areas  that  re- 
quires special  attention  of  the  government  at 
South  Vietnam  and  the  free  world  force* 
during  the  next  year. 

None  of  this  means  that  Westmoreland  will 
become  another  Douglaa  MacArthur,  or  that 
the  clvUlan  effort  Is  to  be  submerged.  Tiie 
head  of  the  country  team  will  still  be  Air.- 
ba^sador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  but  the  power— 
skxxjrdlng  to  reliable  sourcee — will  drift  to 
Weatmorel  and . 

Souroea  here  today  were  saying  that  McNa- 
mara. a  stickler  for  precision,  was  unim- 
pressed with  civilian  descriptions  of  progress, 
or  lack  of  it,  in  the  pacification  effort,  Tbt 
American  who  bears  most  of  the  authority  for 
that.  Deputy  AmbassadCH-  William  C,  Porter. 
waa  in  the  United  States  during  the  McNa- 
mara visit. 

There  has  always  been,  as  one  official  here 
put  It,  as  "military  component"  to  pacifica- 
tion. But  it  is  understood  now  that  thst 
component  will  be  increased  and  the  military 
will  more  and  more  take  control  of  pacifica- 
tion— the  task  called  nation-building. 

What  this  will  mean  In  practice  can  new 
only  be  gueeeed.  but  one  thing  that  It  sureiy 
does  not  mean  Is  a  scaling  down  of  the  sheer 
weight  of  American  military  presence,  aa 
argument  advanced  by  some  civilian  offldsls. 

Westmoreland  will  receive  what  he  re- 
quests, and  Indications  are  he  will  reqiief^ 
a  great  deal. 

The  only  likely  outcome  of  McNamar>s 
four  days  In  Vietnam  Is  that  the  role  of  the 
Vietnamese    Army     (ARVN)     will    change 

ARVN    ROLK    TO    CHANGB 

Informed  sources  said  that  McNamara 
he«ird  no  complaints  whatsoever  froo 
American  military  sourcee  regarding  the 
performance  of  the  ARVN,  but  the  fact  U 
that  he  did. 


It  has  been  an  open  secret  In  Saigon  that 
the  role  of  the  ARVN  would  chajige  next 
year.  Their  work  would  be  in  pacification, 
not  in  striking  at  main  force  units. 

Whether  or  not  the  Secretary  was 
thoroughly  briefed  on  the  beliavior  of  the 
ARVN  toward  the  Vietnamese  population  la 
not  known.  Neither  Is  it  known  if  probing 
quMtlons  were  asked  regarding  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary command's  assistance,  or  lack  of  it,  to 
the  ARVti. 

Nor  Is  the  reaction  of  the  Vietnamese 
known.  All  Premier  Ky's  office  would  say 
on  his  encounters  with  McNamara  and  Un- 
dersecretary of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  was  that  they  were  "Inconclusive." 

SOME    CIVILIANS    PLEASED 

Not  everyone  here  was  displeased  with  the 
developments.  An  Increased  role  for  West- 
moreland,  regarded  as  an  extremely  able  and 
popular  commander  with  an  unusual  sensi- 
tivity to  the  politics  of  Vietnam,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  desirable  by  many  officials, 
some  of  them  civilians. 

But  there  is  now  increased  certainty  that 
the  war  effort  despite  public  homage  to  "the 
other  war"  and  the  "hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people."  is  more  thoroughly  military  than 
ever— and  more  thoroughly  American. 

In  the  end,  the  military  is  thought  to  have 
carried  the  day  not  by  force  or  logic  or  force 
of  wisdom,  although  their  position  here  can 
be  argued  plausibly  with  both  logic  and  wis- 
dom, but  by  sheer  weight  of  what  one  offlclal 
called  the  Juggernaut. 

WHEN    WESTMOEELAND    SPEAKS 

The  imprecision  of  civilian  language,  the 
imprecision  of  the  problem  (When  is  a  ham- 
let secure,  and  when  insecure?),  tlie  sheer 
difficulty  of  civilians  trained  in  diplomacy 
performing  operational  tasks— often  in  con- 
junction with  the  military — helped  tip  the 
scales  of  power. 

"Westmoreland  says  do  this,  do  t^at,  and 
something  happens,"  one  Informed  observer 
said.  "When  Lodge  says  do  this,  do  that 
sometimes  something  happens  and  sometimes 
i:  doesn't  happen." 

The  men  who  wanted  to  see  one  Ideology 
beaten  by  a  better  one,  to  see  the  Viet- 
namese character  (not  to  mention  Its  coun- 
tryside) preserved  and  not  submerged  by  the 
war,  who  viewed  the  struggle  as  an  exercise 
in  counter-insurgency,  have  now  certainly 
lost. 

PEAK    OP    EFPICIENCT  I 

The  North  Vietnamese  battalions  crossing 
the  Mugla  Pass  into  Laos  and  through  the 
demilitarized  zone  into  South  Vietnam  lost 
it.  as  much  as  any  other  thing  lost  it. 

The  American  military  command,  at  the 
peak  of  its  efficiency  anc!  switched  on  for  the 
visit  of  McNamara,  has  never  performed  with 
more  precision. 

It  showed  what  has  happened  to  the  Amer- 
ican effort  here,  since  McNamara's  last  visit 
In  November,  when  there  were  only  175.000 
men  and  the  ARVN  waa  still  mentioned  seri- 
ously as  a  strike  force. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  lend  themselves  to  military 
solutions  and  whether  changing  conditions 
in  this  war  are  better  handled  by  colonels 
than  diplomats. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  METCALF 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Man  Prom 
Montana"  concerning  ou-  colleague,  Lek 
MrrcALF. 

The  editorial  expresses  the  view,  I  am 
TOnfldent,  that  an  overwhelming  num- 
**!"  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
j*na's  colleagues  share.  The  editorial, 
''ecause  of  lack  of  space,  cannot  go  Into 
*11  of  the  effective  services  Lee  Metcalf 
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has  rendered  in  the  public  interest  which 
affirm  the  fact  that  he  is  already  one  of 
our  great  Senators,  although  only  at  the 
beginning  of  his  senatorial  career,  after 
fruitful  and  dedicated  service  in  the 
House. 

It  would  be  a  great  loss  lo  Montana 
and  to  the  Nation  if  he  were  not  with  us. 

Lee  Metcalf's  strong  conservationist 
activities  have  in  no  sense  interfered 
with  the  help  he  is  constantly  rendering 
the  mining  industry  of  such  vital  con- 
cern to  the  West  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  above  all 
else  Is  a  sane  conservationist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  Prom  Montana 

Montana — which  has  produced  nationally 
famous  Senators  from  the  Thomas  J.  Walsh 
and  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  an  earlier  era  to 
Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader  today — 
has  an  outstanding  public  servant  in  its 
junior  Senator,  Lee  Metcalf.  He  deserves  to 
be  better  known. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  behalf  of  mine 
safety  and  other  Issues  of  concern  to  his 
native  state.  Senator  Metcalf  has  served  all 
the  United  States  by  his  legislative  efforts  for 
national  support  of  education  and  for  con- 
servation of  the  country's  natural  resources. 
He  was  a  leading  protagonist  of  the  bill  to 
give  Federal  financial  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  finally  became  law 
last  year. 

Senator  Metcalf's  successful  work  on  be- 
half of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  In  1963-64  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  foremost  conser- 
vationists In  Congress.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion he  Is  the  leading  Senate  sponsor  of  the 
bill  to  create  a  comprehensive  national  park 
to  protect  the  California  redwoods.  His 
"S  O  S  Bill"  (Save  Our  Streams)  did  not  pass, 
but  his  fight  for  It  helped  curb  the  depreda- 
tions which  the  Interstate  highway  program 
initially  made  on  the  nation's  streams  be- 
cause of  careless  planning  of  highway  routes. 
He  has  been  a  progressive  influence  in  shap- 
ing policy  on  Indian  affairs  and  has  spon- 
sored several  important  reforms  in  the  struc- 
ture of  government. 

Senator  Metcalf's  many  accomplishments 
during  these  past  six  years  in  behalf  of  both 
Montana  and  the  nation  would  argue  strong- 
ly for  his  re-election  In  any  event.  But  his 
re-election  is  all  the  more  desirable  since 
his  Republican  opponent.  Gov.  Tim  Bab- 
cock,  though  personally  amiable,  is  a  Gold- 
water  Republican  with  a  severely  negative 
philosophy.  He  offers  nothing  to  match  Sen- 
tor  Metcalf's  constructive  record. 


A  HISTORIC  STEP  FORWARD  FOR 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  VA 
HOSPITAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday.  October  14,  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  11631.  the  Veterans  Hospitalization 
and  Medical  Services  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1966.  Included  in  this 
bill  as  an  amendment  was  S.  3086.  which 
I  introduced  on  March  15  for  myself  and 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  VA  hospital 
systeqj  to  take  the  most  important  steps 
forward  since  VA  hospitals  began  their 
close  relationship  with  medical  schools 
many  years  ago.     First,  H.R.   11631   as 


passed  by  the  House  under  the  leadership 
of  my  good  friend  Congressman  Olin 
Teague  establishes  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  health  service  personnel  as  one 
of  the  missions  of  the  VA. 

Second,  the  text  of  S.  3086  as  incorpo- 
rated into  H.R.  11631  authorizes  VA  hos- 
pitals to  enter  into  agreements  with 
medical  schools,  research  centers,  and 
other  hospitals  throughout  the  country 
"in  order  to  receive  from  and  share  with 
such  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  re- 
search centers  the  most  advanced  medi- 
cal techniques  and  information,  as  well 
as  certain  specialized  medical  resources 
which  might  not  be  feasibly  available  or 
to  effectively  utilize  other  medical  re- 
sources with  the  surrcsjnding  medical 
community,  "without  diminution  of  serv- 
ices to  veterans.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  intended,  by  these  means,  to 
strengthen  the  medical  programs  at 
those  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
which  are  located  in  small  cities  or  rural 
areas  and  thus  are  remote  from  major 
medical  centers."  This  is  language  taken 
from  the  bill. 

Medical  technology  is  now  in  a  stage 
of  explosive  development.  VA  hospitals, 
especially  remote  VA  hospitals  in  rural 
areas,  must  keep  up.  But  so  must  all 
hospitals  in  remote  areas.  It  occurred  to 
Senator  Mansfield  and  myself  that  here 
was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  at  remote  VA  hos- 
pitals and  at  the  same  time  share  some 
of  the  resulting  benefits  with  the  sur- 
rounding medical  community.  Our  first 
concern  is  the  care  afforded  veterans. 
The  bill's  prime  purpose  is  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  care  at  VA  hospitals  for 
veterans. 

This  will  be  done  by  the  use  of  new 
methods  of  communication,  so  that  the 
staff  at  the  remote  hospital  can  commu- 
nicate quickly  with  a  medical  school  or 
research  center.  The  program  will  util- 
ize closed  circuit  TV,  re^onal  or  national 
computer  programs,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  problems  in  modern  medi- 
cine is  the  lag  between  the  time  some- 
thing is  discovered  and  the  time  it  is  put 
to  use.  In  order  to  help  all  doctors  in 
country  areas  keep  up  better  with  the 
latest  advances  in  medicine,  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  programs  establi.shed 
at  the  VA  hospitals  and  the  electronic 
link  to  medical  centers  shall  be  made 
available  for  use  by  the  surrounding 
medical  community  at  fair  and  equitable 
rates  to  be  set  by  the  VA  Administrator, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  user.  This  last  qual- 
ification is  included  so  that  a  doctor  or 
other  person  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  full  amount  may  be  charged  a  lesser 
amount. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  VA  last 
year  in  closing  down  several  VA  hospi- 
tals on  the  grounds  that  they  were  re- 
mote from  medical  centers  has  centered 
attention  of  the  Congress  on  the  needs 
in  these  areas.  It  has  focused  attention 
upon  a  critical  national  problem — the 
plight  of  the  rural  hospital.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  responded  by  showing  that  instead 
of  saying  that  the  problem  is  insur- 
mountable and  we  will  JiLst  have  to  close 
down  these  hospitals,  that  we  can  utilize 
modern  communications  techniques  to 
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place  these  rural  hospitals  in  close  touch 
with  medical  centers  and  thus  provide 


peripheral     Instltuttona,     thereby     providing 
guidelines  and  help  to  the  large  number  of 

r.hla    mtint.rv'a    hn«n1tjk.lii    nrkf    In    t*rcrM    iirV>An 


would  serve  tht  MWW  of  improved  med:oal 
care  for  vetezmas.     The  VA  already  has  an 
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venrs.    From  Wo;-ld  War  II  there  are  15,750.- 
mO   living    vete.-ans.   and    their   average   age 

I  j4     C  W.-.m      t-  >i  A     XTi-ti*  Ao  ry      I^r^*-\f1l/>t      4'VtA^A      n  ■><! 


the  latest  in  medical  thought,   expression, 
and  writings  would  become  available. 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Vietnamese  countryside,   proclaimed   at     military  governor  of  an  occupied  coun-     that  he  did. 


a"  01  me  effective  services  Lee  Metcalf 
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many  years  ago.     First,  H.R.   11631   as     modern   communications   techniques  to 
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place  these  rural  hospitals  in  close  touch 
with  medical  centers  and  thus  provide 
the  best  and  most  up-to-date  medical 
care  in  rural  areas 

I  ask  ur.ammoiis  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord  the  remarks 
which  I  made  on  March  15  upon  Intro- 
duction ot  S   3086. 

There  bfii.ii  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows 

I  F^'om  tbe  Congbxssional  Rccoso, 

lias    15.  19061 

A   PacHiRAM    To   lMP»ov«  THi  QOAZ-rrr 

ar   V.\   Mkcical  Cakb 

Hr  Y*»BoHOT7i..H  Mr  Preaident.  I  Intro- 
duce for  apix-oprtate  reference,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  medical  care  provUled 
veterans  The  bUI  authorizes  the  Admlnlj- 
Crator  of  the  VA  to  enter  into  cooperative 
a^eemerits  with  medical  schools,  hoepttala. 
and  research  centers  throughout  the  country 
so  that  VA  hoepitals  can  receive  from  and 
share  with  theee  other  ULStltutlons  the  most 
advanced  medical  Information,  equipment, 
and  factiities  available  for  the  dlagnoels  and 
treatment  of  human  dlaeases  and  Inju.'lea. 
Wherever  practicable  these  shall  also  be 
shared  wUh  the  surrounding  medical  com- 
munity 

Last  year  the  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
nounced plana  to  cli^ee  several  of  tta  hospi- 
tals. This  action  was  predicated  on  the 
fact  tha:  the  hospitals  are  remote  from  medi- 
cal centers  and  therefore  out  of  the  main- 
stream jf  modern  medicine  This.  In  turn, 
was  stated  to  maJte  for  difficulties  In  requir- 
ing high  caliber  physicians,  leading  thereby 
to  substandard  medical  care  and  an  Ineffi- 
cient and  uneconomical  operation. 

I  cannot  escape  the  strong  conviction  that 
this  la  not  the  best  solution  when  examined 
from  the  viewpoint  of  human  needs  But  for 
the  moment  let  me  argue  that  the  VeteraiiS" 
.\dmlnl.<itratlon  Is  caught  In  something  of  a 
predicament  due  to  the  remoteness  of  cer- 
tain of  Its  hospitals  and  then  Immediately 
remind  you  that  this  is  not  a  problem  unique 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  Is  the 
predlcaiT.ent  of  moat  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
country  When  viewing  the  total  national 
picture  :t  Is  clear  that  relatively  few  In- 
stitutions are  Ln  fact  associated  with  major 
medical  .enters  Most  of  them  are  In  small 
cities  away  from  medical  schools.  In  the  more 
or  less  rural  areas  of  this  country  The  pre- 
dicament of  the  remote  VA  hospitals  Is  the 
predicament  of  much  of  America.  If  what 
the  VA  claims  is  true,  then  It  means  that 
a  broad  segment  of  .\merican  medicine  also 
la  In  a  bad  way  and  U  this  Is  true  then  w« 
axe  faced  with  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 
In  fact,  the  Veterans'  .Administration  Itself 
1*  faM:ed  with  a  very  serious  matter  because 
I  note  that  of  Its  approximately  170  hospi- 
tals, only  36  or  so  are  affiliated  with  medical 
schools  I  sxispect  this  means  that  many 
of  the  remaining  85  are  rather  isolated  and 
probably  are  suffering  or  soon  wi;;  suffer. 
the  dlfflouitles  experienced  by  the  VA  hospi- 
tals under  threat  of  closure  Does  this  mean 
that  one  by  one,  or  by  wholesale,  other  VA 
hospitals  across  the  country  will  be  closed 
In  the  future  and  moved  to  medica!  centers'* 
I  do  no-  believe  that  anyt>ody'B  Interest  will 
ultimately  be  served  by  this  trend  which 
only  con.''jse8  the  Issue  and  adds  to  the  al- 
ready serious  problems  facing  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  unwleldly  blUldup  of 
urban  centers 

If  what  the  VA  claims  is  true,  then  I  sub- 
mit It  shirk.'*  lis  responsibilities  by  running 
sway  from  the  difficulty  How  much  more 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  this  coun- 
try U.  reoogTJlzlng  the  problem  In  Its  own 
system,  the  agency  had  decided  to  turn  its 
beat  thoughts  nnd  imaginative  planning  to 
the  taak    of   improving   the   environment   ot 


peripheral  Institutions,  thereby  providing 
guidelines  and  help  to  the  large  number  of 
this  country's  hospitals  not  In  large  urban 
centers  with  regard  to  techniques  for  up- 
grading medical  activities  In  their  particular 
setting 

I  must  confess  being  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  the  VA  did  not  come  up  with 
creative  ideas  along  these  lines,  the  best  It 
could  offer  was  the  traumatic  expedient  of 
simply  closing  down  those  hospitals  which 
were  not  in  a  medical  school  complex  By 
the  same  token,  I  am  proud  to  know  that 
the  truly  creative  Ideas  on  this  subject  were 
generated  right  here  In  the  Senate,  On 
AprU  9,  1M£.  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  my  esteemed  eoUeague.  Senator 
MAKsrmj),  appeared  before  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  Inserted  Into  the  Rscoas 
a  number  of  stiggerttons  for  bringing  periph- 
eral hoepttals  Into  the  mainstream  of  medi- 
cine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
Senator  IdAtianxLot  testimony  Into  the  Rsc- 
oBo  at  this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
follows: 

"1  Closed  circuit  television  emanating 
from  a  regional  medical  center  could  bring 
lectures,  symposia,  and  demonstration  opera- 
tions Into  each  VA  hospital  and  assist  In  a 
program  for  continuing  education  of  physi- 
cians. Such  a  progTEun  Is  necessary  If  they 
are  to  keep  abreast  of  new  discoveries  and 
new  methodologies  A  two-way  TV  and  or 
radio  system  could  be  used  for  question  and 
answer  programs,  for  teaching  and  for  con- 
sxUtatlona  with  prominent  specialists  who 
prefer  to  remain  In  urban  areas 

"3.  Staff  rotation  programs  might  be  In- 
stituted so  that  each  VA  physician  would 
serve  at  least  one  tour  of  duty  In  an  Isolated 
post.  It  Is  also  possible  to  establish  regional 
centers  or  pools  where  young  residents  could 
be  flown  to  such  areas  for  emergency  duty 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis 

"3  Regional  or  national  computer  pro- 
grams for  diagnostic  and  consultative  pur- 
poses might  be  set  up  to  provide  proper  di- 
rection In  treating  extraordinary  diseases. 
This  could  be  done  for  X-rays,  electro- 
cardiograms, myelograms,  and  other  diag- 
nostic procedures  Such  a  service  could  be 
made  available  to  assist  private  hoepttals  as 
well. 

'4  Long-term  or  chronic  patlenU  at  VA 
hospitals  might  be  moved  to  the  more  Iso- 
lated and  underutilized  facilities  In  In- 
stances where  no  family  hardship  would  be 
Involved.  Such  a  program  might  b«  a  touchy 
business  and  Is  to  be  treated  with  great  care 
so  as  not  to  create  personal  hardship  or  dis- 
comfort. However,  insofar  as  feasible  It 
would  make  beds  available  In  the  more 
crowded  hospitals  and  more  fully  utilize  the 
less  crowded  facilities. 

"5  VA  hosptul  facilities  might  also  be  used 
in  training  nurses,  aids,  orderlies,  laboratory 
personnel,  and  technicians  Qualified  hos- 
pital personnel  are  in  short  supply  and  this 
would  be  one  means  of  alleviating  that  short- 
age while  utilizing  existing  unlu  for  veter- 
ans' benefit.  They  could  be  trained  tuition 
free  In  veterajis'  hospitals  and  upon  gradua- 
tion they  would  be  assigned  to  serve  In  areas 
where  their  skills  are  needed, 

"6.  VA  facilities  already  serve  as  the 
world's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  med- 
ical network  They  frequently  operate  In 
close  conjunction  with  medical  schools  and 
perform  outstanding  original  research  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  national  public  pressure  for 
stroke  centers,  heart  disease  research,  geri- 
atric, and  cancer  research  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  there  could  not  be  established  on 
existing  sites-  a  medical  research  center 
with  an  outstanding  program  will  attract 
competent  medical  personnel  wherever  its 
locaUon    and    Improved    medical    personnel 


would  serve  the   cause  of  improved  mea:.,! 
care  for  veterans.     The   VA   already   has  da 
excellent  research  program  In  the  basic  sci- 
ences and  this  could  easily  be  expanded  t 
meet  our  continuing  needs, 

"If  such  a  program  were  adopted  the  er,- 
tlre  medical  profession  would  benefit,  Cou- 
sultatlve  and  diagnostic  Information  woui^ 
be  made  available  In  every  part  of  the  cou;,  • 
try  without  regard  to  the  location  of  -h,. 
hospitals  Miles  City  would  have  the  s.in- 
benefits  of  the  latest  up-to-date  InformatiOL 
treatments,  and  expert  consultation  as  Np). 
York  City  or  any  other  large  urban  .ire 
There  would  be  no  Inferior  medical  llbrir;. 
If  such  a  program  were  Instituted;  no  are. 
of  the  country  would  be  medically  ucde.-. 
developed.  Information  as  to  new  dlscovene 
and  new  methods  would  be  avedlable  o.n  a 
wider  and  more  Immediate  basis.  It  wouid 
even  be  possible  to  make  such  a  service 
available  to  all  physicians  and  hospiuis 
private  as  well  as  Government,  to  teacher- 
and  researchers  as  well  as  practicing  phy- 
sicians. This  could  be  a  seLf-llquld.uir..- 
program  with  charges  for  use  by  priva  ■ 
physicians  and  hceplt&ls.  I  believe  th.it  ;: 
this  plan  were  adopted  veterans  and  othf 
Americans  would  benefit  significantly  rroi:, 
the  Improved  practice  of  medicine  on  a  coum- 
trywlde  basis, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  emp.h  ii:z<; 
that  the  provision  of  adequate  medical  ca.-e 
and  medical  facilities  for  the  20  million  vet- 
erans of  our  wars  Is  not  a  political  isv.ie- 
It  Is  not  a  State  or  a  sectional  or  geogr.p!;: 
Issue — It  la  a  national  issue:  a  questioi;  (.: 
national  conscience  and  the  payment  of  : 
national  debt. 

"If  Miles  City  Is  discontinued  as  Mr.  Drive- 
has  ordered,  by  June  30  of  this  year,  it  w!: 
mean  that  veterans.  If  they  want  to  ^o  v: 
another  hospital,  could  go  to  a  hospit.il  a; 
Fargo.  N  Dak.,  450  alr-mlles,  and  I  empha- 
size alr-mlles,  because  by  land  the  dlstince 
Is  considerably  longer  Or  t>erhaps  tricy 
could  go  to  the  Sioux  Palls  hospital  in  .Souti. 
Dakota,  which  Is  490  alr-mlles  away, 

"Or  they  could  go  to  the  Lincoln  hospita: 
In  Nebraska  600  miles  away,  or  to  Grand 
Island  hospital  In  the  same  State  645  air- 
miles  away.  Or  they  could  go  to  Cheyer.iie 
Wyo  .  370  alr-mlles  away,  or  to  Boise.  Idahc 
560  alr-mlles,  or  to  Spokane,  Wash,,  570  air 
miles.  Of  course,  they  could  go  to  the  veter- 
ans' facility  at  Port  Harrison  Just  outilde 
the  capital  city  of  Montana.  Helena,  whic:. 
by  air  la  only  300  miles,  but  by  road  o  37i 
miles. 

"There  Is  another  hospital  about  150  niile- 
away  at  Sheridan,  but  that  Is  for  psychc- 
neurotlcs,  and  It  has.  I  understand,  a  waitiriK 
list  of  some  months  at  the  present  tlm<' 

"Miles  City  hospital  serves  an  area  l.trge,- 
by  far  than  all  the  New  England  States  om- 
blned.  It  was  a  hospital  built  in  1951  I: 
Is  a  modern  hospital.  It  Is  a  hospital  -Ahlc'^ 
has  a  low  cost  because  I  note  In  the  liear- 
ings  on  the  Veterans"  Administration  medica: 
program  In  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress In  April  and  May  of  last  year,  on  pagt 
3286  there  Is  a  list  of  the  costs  of  the  veter- 
ans' hospitals,  and  strangely  enough  ther> 
is  only  one  In  the  entire  West  that  I  c^'' 
pick  up  which  Is  cheaper  per  patient  than 
the  one  at  Miles  City,  and  that  Is  at  Fresm 
Calif  The  cost  per  paUent  at  Miles  Cit;. 
Is  $672  and  at  Fresno,  Calif  .  It  Is  $607.  Other' 
are  cheaper  on  a  per  patient  cost,  but  the 
majority  of  the  veterans'  hospitals  In  this 
country  range  from  $2,250  per  patient  cost 
at  Port  Thomas.  Ky,,  down  to  $488  at  Fiyctte- 
viUe,  N  C,  The  average  cost  per  patient  is 
$882.  the  average  national  cost  $892,  wherws 
the  cost  at  MUea  City  is  $672 

"I  am  sure  that  this  subcommittee  Is  .iwarf 
of  the  fact  that  today  there  are  20.000  vft 
erans  living  who  served  In  ttie  Spanish- 
American  War  and  their  average  age  la  85  6 
In  World  War  I  there  are  living  today  -'285- 
000  v«>ierans.  and   their   average  age   L-  69  b 


■;,'urs.  From  Woild  War  II  there  are  15,760.- 
[n'O  living  vetc.-ans,  and  their  average  age 
;s  44.5.  From  the  Korean  conflict  there  are 
5.688,000  living  veterans.  Their  average  age 
IS  34.3.  The  average  dally  load  In  VA  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  Nation  In  1950  was 
69.643;  In  1955,  106.682,  and  In  1960,  111.406. 

■Incidentally  during  the  last  5  years  a  num- 
ber of  new  hospitals  have  been  completed 
and  others  are  either  now  In  process  of  con- 
struction or  have  been  authorized. 

■  The  percentage  of  beds  used  In  the  VA  at 
Miles  City  was  82  7  percent  In  1960  82,6 
percent  In  1961.  78  6  f^rcent  in  1962.  82,2 
percent  In  1963,  87,2  percent  In  1964,  and 
when  this  announcement  was  made  this  past 
we^k.  Miles  City  had  one  vacancy.  The  next 
day  It  had  two  because  a  veteran  died  that 
night. 

""The  VA  doctors  handle  all  the  cases  at  the 
Miles  City  hospital.  The  local  dcxitors  are 
there  only  as  consultants.  As  of  December 
31,  the  patients  on  the  roll.';  of  the  hoepltal 
at  Miles  City  15.5  percent  c^me  from  within 
a  distance  of  50  miles;  8  5  p)ercent.  51  to  100 
miles;  50  7  percent  from  101  to  200  mile*; 
and  26.3  percent  more  than  200  miles, 

"I  think  that  Montana  Is  one  of  the  States 
m  the  Union,  I  do  not  think  a  small  state 
populatlonwlse  should  be  discriminated 
against.  I  do  not  think  that  everything 
should  be  shifted  to  the  urban  areas  which 
are  becoming  more  urban  with  each  passing 
day.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  square  deal, 
and  I  hopte  that  this  committee  will  see  to  It 
that  not  only  Montana  but  other  States  are 
treated  on  an  equitable  basis.  What  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  has  done  Is  an  out- 
rage and  that  Is  putting  it  mildly, 

"This  Is  not  economy.  You  may  call  it 
that.  But  this  Is  computer  card  economics. 
This  Is  a  milked  economy.  It  is  the  kind  of 
economy  which  tends  to  accelerate  the  proc- 
ess of  headlong  flight  of  people  to  urban 
areas.  This  will  make  blighted  areas  The 
problems  there  are  not  growing  less  acute; 
that  18  In  the  urban  areas,  for  that  is  whore 
veterans'  hoepitals  along  with  countless 
other  public  and  private  services  are  steadily 
being  concentrated.  In  accelerating  this 
process  It  is  false  economy,  because  It  mul- 
tiplies problems  and  skyrockets  costs  in  the 
Cities. 

"It  is  the  kind  of  economy  which  tends 
not  only  to  Increase  urban  blight,  but  to 
hasten   rural   decay. 

"May  I  say  that,  as  a  western  Senator,  I 
have  always  tried  to  sympathize  and  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  urban  areas,  and 
I  have  done  It  to  my  {XJlitlcal  distress,  and 
50  has  my  colleague.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  rural  areas  should  become  the 
forgotten  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Mr.  Yakbobocch.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opinion,  those  suggestions  open  the  door  to 
something  of  great  Importance  to  the  health 
aspirations  of  the  entire  country,  while  con- 
tributing powerfully  to  Improving  health 
services  to  the  veteran. 

Instead  of  closing  hospitals,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  utilize  the  wealth  of 
modem  technology  In  attempting  to  erase 
the  Impact  of  distance.  Two-way  television 
Is  the  open  sesame  of  doing  away  with  Iso- 
laUon.  By  proper  techniques,  the  wonders 
of  medicine  in  the  great  centers  of  learning 
&re  not  hundreds  of  miles  away,  but  only 
W  far  as  it  takes  to  punch  the  proper  "TV 
button.  Through  the  magic  of  electronics, 
physicians  with  a  difficult  diagnostic  case 
can  call  on  experts  wherever  they  may  be — 
If  necessary,  even  those  m  foreign  countries, 
via  the  marvels  of  future  communications 
wtelUtes.  Entire  libraries  are  now,  or  soon 
"^'l  be.  stored  in  computers  and  readily 
available  to  any  institution  that  may  have 
">e  proper  facilities  for  calling  on  the  re- 
"larkable  memory  of  these  machines.     Thus 


the  latest  in  medical  thought,   expression, 
and  writings  would  become  available. 

But  this  alone  is  not  enough.  It  helps, 
but  it  does  not  establish  an  academic  en- 
vironment. This  is  accomplished  by  a  con- 
tinual learning  experience  embodied  in  for- 
mal lectures,  visits  by  world  authorities  dis- 
cussing their  latest  work,  seminars  and  the 
availability  ot  experts  In  their  laboratories 
for  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  inter- 
est. Currently  these  are  generally  only 
available  in  major  medical  centers.  But  this 
need  not  be  the  case.  In  fact,  it  must  not 
be  the  case  if  the  people  of  this  country  are 
to  receive  the  best  medical  care.  With  the 
techniques  being  discussed,  any  hospital  in 
the  coimtry  could  be  a  partner  In  tiiese  vital 
experiences. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  new  idea.  Here 
and  there  around  the  country  It  has  been 
given  attention,  but  not  on  the  scale,  or  with 
the  support,  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
results.  I  dare  suggest  that  unwittingly  the 
VA  may  have  rendered  the  country  a  major 
service  with  the  threat  of  closing  hospitals 
by  focusing  attention  on  a  very  serious  na- 
tional problem.  I  believe  the  time  Is  pre- 
eminently ripe  to  develop  fully  the  potential 
Inherent  in  what  la  here  being  suggested. 
and  thereby  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
all  citizens  whose  health  is  In  the  balance. 
And  what  better  institution  to  explore  this 
realm  than  the  Veterans'  Administration,  1 
must  confess  that  it  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  anticipate  that  veterans,  who  already 
have  given  so  much  to  their  country,  shall 
contribute  much  additional  service  by  mak- 
ing it  possible,  through  their  hospital  sys- 
tem, to  evolve  a  medical  care  capability  in 
this  country  that  will  mightily  serve  allthe 
people  by  demonstrating  what  can  be  accom- 
plished to  upgrade  Isolated  medical  facilities. 

What  I  have  In  mind  Is  that  authority 
and  money  be  made  available  for  the  VA 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  selected  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  research  centers  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  pilot  programs 
to  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  In 
bringing  remote  hospitals  Into  the  main- 
stream of  medicine  by  utilization  of  modem 
technology.  The  bill  which  I  hereby  Intro- 
duce, on  behjdf  of  myself  and  Senator  Mans- 
rrtxD,  provides  the  VA  with  the  authority  to 
proceed. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  however  dedicated  I  am  to  the  veterans' 
cause  I  would  feel  somewhat  con-=tralned  in 
pushing  for  this  bill  if  I  were  not  convinced 
that  the  veteran's  cause  is  the  focal  point  of 
a  great  need  for  the  entire  country  In  re- 
solving the  problem  of  Isolation  In  its  own 
system,  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  us  all.  The 
cynics  often  say  that  democracy  is  govern- 
ment by  crisis.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that 
in  the  present  bill  we  are  anticipating  a  seri- 
ous problem  before  It  gets  to  crisis  propor- 
tions and  are  laying  out  a  rational  method  of 
dealing  with  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  PREsmiNO  Omcra.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3066)  to  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  medical  care  provided  veterans  by  entering 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  research  centers  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  the  most  advanced 
medical  Information,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties available  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  human  diseases  and  injuries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Introduced  by  Mr,  Yarborough 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mansfield),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twrlce  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  a^ 

follows : 

"S.  3086 
"Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subchapter  as  follows ; 

"  'StJBCHAPTER   IV COOPEP^TTVE    MEDICAL 

PROGRAMS 

"'§6051.  Statement    of    congressional    pur- 
pose 

"  'It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  subchapter  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  medical  care  provided 
veterans  under  this  title,  especially  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  and  medical  facilities  are 
inadequate,  by  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tor to  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  reeearcli  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  in  order  to  re- 
ceive from  and  share  with  such  medical 
schcxJls,  hospitals,  and  research  centers  the 
mo6t  advanced  medical  Information,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  available  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  human  diseases  and 
Injuries,  and.  whenever  practicable  to  share 
such  Information,  equipment,  and  facilities 
with  the  surrounding  medical  community. 

"  '5  5052.  Authorizing     cooperative     medical 
programs 

"'(a)  The  .'Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  medi- 
cal schools,  hospitals,  research  centers,  and 
individual  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion under  which  medical  information  and 
techniques  will  be  freely  exchanged  and  the 
medical  services  and  facilities  of  all  parties 
to  the  agreement  will  be  available  for  use  by 
any  party  to  the  agreement  under  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreement.  In  canylng  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  utilize  recent  developments  In 
electronic  equipment  to  provide  a  close  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  professional  link  be- 
tween Veterans'  Administration  hoepitals 
and  major  medical  centers.  Such  coopera- 
tive agreements  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable to  create,  at  each  veterans"  hospital 
which  Is  a  part  of  any  such  agreement,  an 
environment  of  academic  medicine  which 
will  help  such  hospital  attract  and  retain 
highly  trained  and  qualified  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  As  used  In  tills  sub- 
chapter, the  term  "research  center"  means  an 
institution  (or  part  of  an  Institution)  the 
primary  function  of  which  is  research,  train- 
ing of  specialists,  and  demonstrations  and 
which,  in  connection  therewith,  provides 
specialized,  high-quality  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  Inpatients  and  out- 
patients. 

"  '(b)  In  order  to  bring  about  cooperative 
utilization  of  all  medical  and  hospital  facili- 
ties especially  in  remote  areas,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  widest  possible  coopera- 
tion and  consultation  among  all  members  of 
the  medical  professional  in  such  areas,  the 
educational  facilities  and  programs  estab- 
lished at  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  the  electronic  link  to  medical  centers 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  sur- 
rounding medical  community  on  an  annual 
fee  basis  established  by  the  Administrator 
after  appropriate  studies  to  determine  fair 
and  equitable  rates.  The  financial  status  of 
any  user  of  such  services  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  by  the  Administrator  In  es- 
tablishing the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid 

"  '(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  first  four  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  sub- 
chapter is  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  carrying  out  cooperative  medical 
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progriims  under  tbXa  aecUoa  on  a  pilot  pro- 
gram baais  Such  pUot  programa  shall  be 
::amed  out  at  Veterans'  Administration  hoe- 
pltals  m  geographically  dispersed  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

■(d)  Pundfl  authorized  under  this  Mctlon 
shall  not  be  available  to  pay  the  coat  of  hoa- 
pitAl.  medical  or  other  care  of  pauents  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  coat  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  b«  Incident 
to  reaeaxch.  training  or  demonstration  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  section. 
)  SOSa    Orants 

■  -n)  The  Administrator,  upon  the  r«com- 
m^nriatlon  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Co- 
ip^ntlve  Medical  Programs  established  un- 
(li»r  'M'ctlon  SOsa  of  this  subchapter.  Is  author- 
liKHl  to  make  grants  to  medical  schools. 
nonpltals.  and  research  centers  to  assist  such 
medical  schools,  hospitals  and  research  cen- 
ters In  planning  and  carrying  out  coopera- 
tive agreements  authorized  by  section  5053 
of  this  title  Such  granu  may  be  used  for 
the  employment  of  personnel,  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  the  purchMing  of  equip- 
ment when  necessary  to  Implement  such 
programs  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
will  facilitate  the  administration  of  this 
subchapter 

•  lb)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advl.'ory  Committee  on  Co- 
operative Medical  Prognuns,  shall  prescribe 
jerieral  regulations  covering  the  t«rms  and 
-ondittons  for  making  grants  under  ttkls 
section. 

'  ici  E^ch  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  snail  keep  such  records  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe.  Including  records 
A'hich  fully  disclose  the  amout  and  dls- 
p<Mltlon  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
)f  such  iirAnt.  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
~>r  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
>uch  grant  Is  made  or  used,  and  the  amoun , 
fC  ^f  '-hat  portion  of  the  coet  of  the  project  or 

rj  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  anc 

5u>^h    records    as   will    facilitate   an    eCTectlvt 
audit. 

'Id)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller Creneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
if  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  of  any  books,  documents 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  any 
?rant  under  this  section  which  are  pertinent 
to  any  such  grant. 

'5  5054    Coordination     with     programs    ad- 
ministered  by   the  Surgeon   Gen- 
eral 
■  'The     Administrator    and    the    Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall, 
tT  the  maximum  extent  practicable    coordi- 
nate  programs   carried   out   under   this  sub- 
.-hapter  and  pro«fram8  carried  out  under  title 
IX  of  the   Public  Health  Service  Act 

i  50S5    Reports  to  Congress 

"  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  60  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  subchapter 
■-ogether  with  ( 1 )  an  appraisal  of  the  effec- 
tivenees  .f  the  programs  authorized  herein 
*nd  the  Jegree  of  cooperation  from  other 
sources,  nnancial  and  otherwise,  and  (3) 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  or 
more  effecuve  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams 

5  5056  \dvlBory  Committee  on  Cooperative 
Medical   Programs 

"(a)  There  is  esUbllshed  within  U>e  Ad- 
ministration a  committee  to  be  known  as 
•.he  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperative 
.viedlca!  Programs  i  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Committee')  The 
.Administrator  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
shail  serve  as  vice  chairman,  and  both,  to- 
gether *:th  the  .Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector   f  >r    Research    and    Education    shall 


serve  as  pennaneat  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee There  shAll  be  four  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator.  Such  appointees  shall 
serve  for  a  pertod  of  three  years  and  shall 
b«  eligible   for   reappointment. 

'••(b)  11  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Ad- 
manlstrator  on  matters  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  this  subchapter  ' 

"Ssc.  3.  The  section  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chaptw  81  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtea 
Code.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••  'Sn9CHAPTtM    rV COOPKaATTV*    MKOICAI. 

pmooaAics 

•"6061.  SUtement  of  congressional  purpose. 

••  5063  Authorising  eoop«r»tl»e  medical  pro- 
grams. 

••  '5063    Orants. 

•"  "5064  Coordination  with  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Surgeon  General 

•'  '5085    Reports   to  Congrsss 

•'  •5066  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperative 
MedlcAl   Programs. •  " 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
committee   report 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  section,  which  is  based  on  S.  27*8 
and  S  3006.  amends  chapter  81.  tlUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
chapter at  the  end  of  such  chapter 

.Sections  5051  and  5053  state  the  congres- 
sional purpose  and  give  deflnltlons  for  pur- 
poses of  the  subchapter,  respectively 

Section  5063  would  authorlae  the  Admin- 
istrator, when  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  prevailing  standards  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration  medical  care 
program,  to  enter  Into  agreements  provid- 
ing for  the  exchange  of  use  lor  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  mutual  use)  of  special- 
ized medical  facilities  between  Veterans^  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  other  public  and 
private  hospitals  or  medical  schools  In  a 
medical   community. 

The  Administrator  may  determine  the  geo- 
graphical limitations  of  a  medical  commu- 
nity as  used  in  this  section 

Any  such  arrangement  would  Include  a 
provision  for  reciprocal  reimbursement  based 
on  a  charge,  unit  or  otherwise,  which  covers 
the  full  cost  of  services  rendered  or  supplies 
used  Any  proceeds  to  the  Government  re- 
sulting from  such  arrangements  would  be 
credited  to  the  applicable  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  medical   appropriation 

As  Indicated  by  tu  title  this  section  has  a 
dual    purpose,    to    assure — 

(li  strengthening  and  Improvement  of 
VA  hospitals,  and  thus  adequate  and  com- 
plete medical  care  for  veterans:   and 

1 3)  optimum  effective  utilization  of  spe- 
cialized medical  resources,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  dur- 
ing periods  when  our  Immediate  needs  do 
not  require  maxlmimi  usage 

In  the  past  decade  the  dramatic  advances 
In  medical  science  and  technology  have  pro- 
duced highly  specialized  and  costly  staff, 
procedures,  and  equipment  Because  of  the 
cost  of  such  equipment,  and  the  scarcity  of 
the  technical  staff  required,  the  availability 
of  such  resources  Is  extremely  limited  In 
the  ever-changing  complex  of  medicine  with 
all  of  Its  ramiflcatlons,  the  cost  of  medical 
care  and  treatment  will  continue  to  climb  for 
all  users.  This  applies  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  as  well  as  to  community  medical 
facilities 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  which  op- 
erates the  largest  single  system  of  medical 
faculties  In  the  world,  has  within  its  system 


a  portion  of  these  scarce  medical  resources 
In  various  locations,  and  has  provided  con- 
siderable leadership  In  the  field  of  medical 
research.  This  leadership,  however,  has  Its 
attending  obligations  Today  the  health 
needs  of  many  communities  are  not  being 
met  either  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  resources 
required 

WhUe  current  law  permits  the  use  of  VA 
facilities  by  nonveterans  In  emergencies  for 
humanitarian  reasons.  VA  Is  unable  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  facilities  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  expertise  of  VA  staff,  for  non- 
emergency situations  even  If  there  are  no 
other  similar  facilities  available.  This  sit- 
uation exists  even  though  these  scarce 
medical  facilities  are  not  always  utilized  to 
the  maximum  and  could  be  available  to  the 
community,  without  detriment  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veteran-beneflclarles.  dur- 
ing periods  when  Immediate  needs  do  not 
require  maximum   utilization. 

Possession  of  the  newer  complex  medical 
diagnostic  or  treatment  modalities  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  others  by  af- 
filiated or  local  hospitals,  with  shared  use 
of  each  by  both  groups,  would  make  for 
more  eflBclent  utilization  of  such  diagnostic 
or  treatment  niodalltles  at  lower  unit  costs 
for  all.  For  example,  very  special  facilities, 
staff,  and  equipment  are  necessary  for 
hemodialysis.  Sharing  some  of  the  costs  for 
such  services  by  mutual  use  on  a  time  avail- 
able basis  could  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  Nation's  limited  supply  of  scientists  and 
equipment  In  this  field. 

Section  5064  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  enter  Into  agreements  with  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  research  centers,  and  in- 
dividual members  of  the  medical  profession 
for  the  exchange  of  medical  Information. 

The  Administrator  Is  empowered  to  utilize 
electronic  equipment  to  provide  a  close  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  professional  link  be- 
tween Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  major  medical  centers.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  communication  will  result  in  re- 
ciprocal improvement  In  hospital  care, 
medical  treatment  and  research  capabilities 

These  facilities  will  be  made  available  to 
all  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in- 
cluding Individual  physicians  and  public  and 
private  Institutions  established  lor  treat- 
ment of  patients  for  medical  research,  •   •  • 


RETIREMENT  OF  TOM  HAYTER  .^S 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President, 
Mr.  Tom  Hayter.  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished bankers  in  the  history  of 
South  Dakota,  was  honored  recentlj'  by 
the  US.  Treasury  Department  in  recog- 
nition of  his  longtime  record  of  leader- 
ship for  the  U.S.  savings  bonds  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Hayter.  75.  director  and  re- 
tired vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Sioux  Palls  and  former  State 
chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Volunteer  Committee,  was 
presented  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Award  of  Merit  in  recognition 
of  nearly  15  years  of  patriotic  leadership 
His  assistance  to  the  program  began  In 
1941,  immediately  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor 
Later  in  1943  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  South  Dakota  Bankers  Associauon 
A  transcript  of  his  president's  message 
shows  that  the  association's  State  con- 
vention that  year  was  "practically  a  war 
bond  sales  drive  conference." 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  miles 
Tom  Hayter  has  traveled  In  promoting 


tlie  sale  of  U.S.  savings  bond.s  in  South 
Dakota  and  attending  conferences 
across  America.  But  it  is  possible  to 
measure  the  sales  accomplishments. 
During  the  period  of  his  leadership 
South  Dakotans  purchased  nearly  $405,- 
391,000  of  series  E  and  H  U.S.  savings 
bonds. 

Through  his  leadership  he  has  shown 
a  practical  ability  for  providing  simple, 
worltable  solutions  which  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  U.S.  savings  tends 
program  not  only  in  South  Dakota  but 
in  the  Nation.  Through  the  years  he 
has  made  an  enormous  contribution  in 
keeping  Soutli  Dakota  one  of  the  top 
sales-producing  States  in  relation  to  as- 
signed goals  and  objectives  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  has  done 
this  with  considerable  "out  of  pocket' 
expense  and  donation  of  long  hours  of 
his  own  time.  He  has  sponsored  count- 
less savings  bonds  luncheons  for  volun- 
teers to  outline  the  need  for  increased 
savings  bonds  purchases  and  also  to  rec- 
ognize the  volunteer  leadership  in  each 
county  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
small  paid  staff  of  the  bond  program 
within  each  State. 

Tom  Hayter  has  an  old-fa.shioned  nat- 
ural modesty  which  precludes  any  de- 
sire for  self-recognition  or  tribute  for  liis 
accomplishments.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  for  his  outstanding  vol- 
unteer leadership  he  has  been  awarded: 
the  President  Eisenhower  Prayer  Award 
framed  with  wood  taken  from  the  in- 
augural platform;  the  Bronze  Minute 
Man  Award  statue  of  the  Minuteman  of 
Concord,  symbol  of  the  savintj.s  bonds 
program;  the  U.S.  Treasury's  Award  of 
Merit,  the  highest  award  for  retired 
State  chairmen  of  the  savings  bonds  pro- 
gram. 

He  has  been  saluted  by  the  news  media 
across  the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  his 
effective  leadership  of  tiie  bond  program 
and  featured  in  Commercial  West,  a  re- 
gional bankers'  magazine  published  in 
Minneapolis.  He  has  also  received  the 
Lutheran  Brotherhood  Life  Insurance 
God  and  Country  Award. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 

The  savings  bonds  program  is  both  pru- 
dent and  patriotic. 

Today,  In  a  period  of  unparalleled 
prosperity,  It  Is  even  more  important  that 
we  continue  to  develop  the  habit  of  thrift 
through  regular  purchase  of  US.  sav- 
ings bonds.  And  it  is  important  that 
more  patriotic  volunteers  like  South  Da- 
kota's Tom  Hayter  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  to  strengthening  our 
democracy.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
we  salute  Tom  Hayter.  of  South  Dakota, 
for  his  outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  savings  bonds  program. 


CRIME 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
there  recently  appeared  In  tlie  Ottawa 
Republican  Times  of  Ottawa,  ni  ,  an  edi- 
torial WTltten  by  William  L.  Carton  en- 
titled "CoddUng  Killers."  Mr.  Carton 
has  expressed  his  views  on  the  present 
crime  situation  very  strongly  and  his 
thoughts  should  be  read  by  everjone.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
oe  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coddling   Killers 

The  brutal  murder  of  Valerie  Percy  comes 
as  a  sickening  shock  to  Americans  every- 
where. It  points  up  the  No  1  problem  ol  the 
nation  today — that  of  growTng  crinie,  a  prob- 
lem far  more  real  and  fundamental  than  the 
politically-motivated  racial  Issue. 

Both  stem  from  the  polluted  wellsprlng  of 
a  nation  that  has  allowed  prayers  to  oe  re- 
moved from  children's  classrooms  and  has 
permitted  professional  liberals  :uid  self-seek- 
ing social  engineers  to  foist  tlieir  experiments 
upon  the  citizenry,  even  denying  tliem  the 
full  force  of  pwllce  protection  iind  prosecu- 
tion for  which  they  pay  taxes 

We  have  given  our  children  In  many  cases 
"a  philosophy  of  excuse,"  by  which  they  may 
riitionallze  such  actions  as  rlppiiit;  up  stop 
signs,  (blaming  It  on  Ill-treatment  by  par- 
ents or  their  nurses),  instead  of  t.-iking  them 
lo  the  old-fashioned  woodshed  and  whaling 
the  delinquency  out  of  them.  'We  have 
spawned  a  generation  of  kooks  who  speak 
op>enly  and  irreverently  against  God  and 
country  and  all  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
that  have  made  this  country  the  greatest 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  a  result  of  our  persistence  in  rushing 
tlie  forces  of  nature  and  of  evolution,  we  are 
witnessing  the  si>ectacle  of  policemen  appre- 
hensive about  questioning  killers  for  fear 
such  questioning  may  violate  the  new  con- 
cepts of  clvU  rights  expounded  by  "liberals" 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — the  same  court 
that  found  evils  in  classroom  prayers. 

The  pendulum  inevitably  will  swing  back 
to  normalcy  in  America,  but  it  seems  cruelly 
tragic  that  Innocent  people  like  the  eight 
fiendishly  murdered  nurses  In  Chicago,  the 
Percy  daughter  and  others  should  pay  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  our  folly  In  allowing 
self-seeking  men  to  lead  us  into  a  fool's 
paradise  on  this  earth. 

Citizens  will  Join  us  In  expressing  deepest 
sympathy  to  Charles  Percy  and  his  bereaved 
family  and  In  hoping  that  if  and  when  the 
killer  is  caught,  authorities  will  cease  this 
nonsense  of  coddling  killers  totally  unready 
for  Integration  into  a  free  society. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  not  anywhere 
near  as  dastardly  as  cutting  up  victims,  one 
by  one — or  slashing  an  Innocent  girl  with 
cold  steel  10  times  as  she  lay  helpless  m  her 
bedroom. 

It's  time  we  began  again  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  victims  of  atrocious  crimes 
rather  than  for  the  rights  of  accused  isiiiers 


THE  INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE,  AN  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  SENATOR  PAUL  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  man 
sometimes  can  make  a  dream  a  reality. 
Such  a  man  is  the  articulate  and  dedi- 
cated senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  .  The  dream  which  is  almost  to 
become  a  reality  is  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore — the  uniquely  beau- 
tiful natural  wonderland  and  recreation 
area  which  for  too  many  years  has  been 
sought  by  and  In  large  part  destroyed  by 
Industrial  interests.  Opponent-s  of  this 
national  lakeshore  said  this  use  of  the 
dimes  was  a  dream. 

PYiday  the  House  of  Representatives 
amended  and  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  passed  S.  360  wliich  will  pre- 
serve for  all  the  people  most  of  the  re- 
maining area  of  the  unspoiled  Indiana 
Dunes.  The  dunes  lakeshore  will  in- 
clude more  than  12  miles  of  waterfront. 
and  will  serve  more  than  10  million 
Americans  who  live  within  a   lOO-mile 


radios  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan.  This  park-starved  area 
■v.'ill  now  have  a  public  shoreline  and 
park  area  of  approximately  8,700  acres. 
Without  doubt  the  sensible  use  of  the 
lakeshore  is  to  serve  the  vast  megalop- 
olis into  which  people  are  packed.  That 
has  been  Paul  Douglas's  vision  now 
finally  on  the  eve  of  attainment  after  a 
decade  of  unremitting  effort. 

The  essence  of  the  House-passed  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  legis- 
lation is  compromise — compromise  be- 
tween development  and  preservation. 

As  approved,  the  House  version  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  approximately  13  miles  of  lake- 
front.  This  includes  the  West  Beach 
unit  and  the  beach  fronts  at  Ogden 
Dunes  and  Dune  Acres.  The  legislative 
intent  of  this  House  provision  is  that 
the  width  of  the  beach  strip  will  extend 
no  further  than  the  toe  of  the  dunes — 
which  in  some  instances  may  be  as  nar- 
row as  25  feet  and  in  other  instances  as 
wide  as  150  feet.  Since  the  provision  is 
for  the  acquisition  only  of  the  beach,  it 
is  not  contemplated  that  the  authority 
includes  acquisition  of  any  home  beyond 
the  dunes. 

The  bill  excludes  all  of  the  noncontig- 
uous, natural  areas  except  the  West 
Beach  Unit  and  the  Pinhook  Bog  unit. 
The  total  amount  of  land  included  in 
the  House  bill  is  approximately  6.570 
acres — not  including  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  which  is  2.182  aores.  The 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
has  been  updated  by  current  cost  figures 
and  revised  to  meet  the  maximum  ac- 
quisition costs  anticipated  by  the  bill — 
an  increase  to  $27,900,000. 

Comparatively,  the  Senate  bill  was 
more  extensive  in  area. 

It  included  several  noncontiguous 
areas— Bums  Bog  Unit,  Mudlake  Unit, 
the  Bellington  Lake  Unit,  Little  Calu- 
met River  Unit,  and  Blue  Heron  Unit 
which  I  would  have  liked  to  have  re- 
tained in  the  lakeshore.  In  addition  to 
the  elimination  of  these  areas,  the  House 
deleted  the  hea\-ily  settled  area  of  Bev- 
erly Shores  and  the  East  Beach  Unit,  a 
small  tract  of  land  to  be  used  by  the 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.,  and 
a  2-acre  cemetery  at  Fumessville.  As- 
suming that  the  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune 
Acre  beach  strips — averaging  about  100 
feet  in  width — totaled  12  and  18  acres, 
respectively,  the  total  size  of  the  lake- 
shore  area  in  the  House  bill  would  be 
6.539  acres  without  the  State  park.  The 
total  size  of  the  lakeshore  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  was  11.292  acres,  includ- 
ing the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park. 

Of  importance,  too,  in  the  House  bill, 
is  the  provision  which  requires  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  donate  its  park  if  it  Is 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  national  lake- 
shore. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  which  has  considered  this 
legislation  for  nearly  a  decade.  I  much 
prefer  the  Senate  version  and  hope  that 
a  compromise  can  be  worked  out  which 
will  at  this  late  hour  not  jeopardize  the 
bill.  For  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  Lakeshore  is  esseiitial.  De- 
lay has  been  costly.  Further  delay  can 
only  mean  further  manmade  erosion. 
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PwL  and  Kmily  Douglas  r.dd  h  sum- 
mer cottage  in  the  dunes  area  when  he 
taught  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  They  came  to  love  the  dures 
where  they  could  relax  for  a  bit,  away 
from  the  metropolitan  area  It  was 
about  the  time  Paitl  was  fighting  for  so- 
cial security  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  and  after  he  had  served  so 
gallant. y  m  the  Pacific  In  World  War  Q. 

Pai-l  Douglas  got  Into  the  fight  to 
save  the  dunes  in  1957  when  members 
of  the  nonprofit  Save  the  Dunes  Coun:ll 
in  Indiana  came  to  him  after  Its  pleas 
to  the  then  Senators,  Congressmen,  ajid 
State  leKlslators  In  Indiana  proved  fru  t- 
less  Many  Indlar^a  citizens  wanted  the 
dunes  preserved,  but  they  could  find  ^o 
one,  then,  in  their  own  State  to  he  p. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  only  after  dettr- 
mlnins;  that  the  story  was  correct  He 
knew  the  value  of  the  dunes,  and  Eigre?d 
to  sponsor  proposed  legtslatlon  to  pre- 
serve them  for  the  public 

Pail  Douglas'  struggle  to  achieve  tMs 
has  been  long  and  frustrating  It  his 
Included  debate  with  elected  officials  wlio 
vigorou.sly  opposed  the  dunes.  It  his 
included  battle  with  monolithic  and 
powerful  business  interests  who  stress«'d 
the  desirability  of  steel  mills  rather  then 
recreation  areas  It  has  included  fights 
with  land  speculators  who  sought  va5t 
profits  There  was  a  time  when  the 
newspapers,  the  legislators,  and  the  peo- 
ple despaired.     Interest  waned. 

But  one  man  persisted  One  man  got 
the  con.servatlon  groups  to  look  Into  tlie 
problem  One  man  enlisted,  literally. 
the  support  of  Presidenus  Kennedy  ar  d 
Johns(  ::  One  man  spelled  out,  practi- 
cally, the  destrablllty  of  putting  nation  il 
parks  where  people  are  The  man  wius 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois.   Paul 

DOUCL.AS 

More  •/:*;'.  7  y-ars  emo  the  Senator 
from  Uuh  rMr.  Moss!  and  I  went  to 
Indiana  to  visit  the  dunes  and  to  hold  a 
hearing  there  We  were  members  of  the 
Intenor  Committees  Public  LAnds  Sut- 
commiree  After  we  had  Inspected  tie 
area  that  June  of  1959,  and  listened  to 
testim<>ny  pro  and  con.  we  released  oi:r 
report  .:  xhich  we  agreed  that  tie 
Indiana  I  nines  were  unique,  irreplaci:- 
able.  and  p.-'.^-'.-vs-; 

In  our  .-epcirt  we  said; 

The-,-  .offer  not  only  an  un<lupUcat«d 
naiura:  phenomenon  of  great  Interest  to 
tourla'.d  &n<l  iclentMts.  but  alao  a  ptsysroimd 
readdy  occeaalble  to  tbe  naUon't  •econd 
greeklea'.  concentration  of  population — tlte 
Chicag'    area. 

Having  noted  the  contrast  bet At-en  the 
pollution  of  air  and  water  created  by 
Industry  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Indiana  iakefront.  we  found  what  was 
left  to  the  east  a  truly  beay:fu:  ■>).  r-  .f 
beach  and  dunes  with  ti;e.r  wriilrh  if 
natural  bounty  fauna,  and  flora  Some 
of  what  we  tfifn  .saw  na-s  .since  been 
deatroyed  by  indu.stry  What  Is  left. 
however  is  worth  ail  the  effort  that  Pact, 
Douglas  l.xs  put  into  it  He  has  always 
demons trat<?d  that  his  Job  Is  serving  all 
the  people,  and  against  an  almost  un- 
believable combination  of  forces  he  has 
persever-  d 


Patjl  Douglas  knew  what  It  meant  to 
be  crowded  Into  a  hot,  tiny  apartment 
He  knew  Chat  people  must  have  a  place 
In  which  to  breathe  freely.  So.  too  to- 
day, do  the  majority  of  his  fellow  legisla- 
tors from  Indiana.  My  good  senatorial 
friends,  the  senior  and  Junior  Senators 
from  Indiana  [Mr  Hahtkk  and  Mr. 
BayhJ.  support  the  Indiana  Dunes  Lake- 
shore,  as  do  most  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

So  the  Indiana  Dimes  Lakeshore  has 
been  preserved  for  the  present  and  the 
future  primarily  because  Paul  Douglas 
persisted.  The  value  of  his  work  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  It  will  be  ap- 
preciated henceforth  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  by  unborn  generations  for  all 
time. 


ALBERT  AND  LERA  THOMAS.  CON- 
GRESSMAN AND  CONGRESS- 
WOMAN  FROM  TEXAS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
LxmA  Thomas  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  only  a  matter  of  months, 
but  when  she  leaves  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  end  of  this  session,  she 
departs  as  a  valued  colleague  of  the 
Texas  delegation  and  a  treasured  friend 
of  many  of  us  In  Washington 

For  three  decades,  her  husband — the 
late  Albert  Thomas — wm  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
throughout  those  productive  years  Lkra 
Thomas  was  at  his  side  Accordingly,  it 
was  natural  that  their  district  elected 
her  to  succeed  him  on  his  death  last 
March. 

Together  Lera  and  Albert  Thomas 
have  served  their  Houston  electorate. 
Texas,  and  the  Nation  with  outstanding 
ability,  devotion,  and  understanding. 
The  people  of  Houston  and  the  people  of 
Texas  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  many 
self -aacrtflclng  years  they  spent  In  Wash- 
ington. There  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr 
President,  that  Albert  and  Lira  Thobias 
constantly  placed  the  needs  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation,  of  Texas,  and  Hous- 
ton above  their  own  personal  advantage. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  tlie  ablest 
men  ever  to  represent  Texas  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  He  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  on  behalf  of 
the  national  defense  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  space  program.  Houston 
owes  much  to  him  for  Its  Important  role 
In  the  exploration  of  the  universe.  The 
Nation  owes  even  more  to  him  for  his 
constant  scrutiny  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
both  during  peace  and  war. 

His  irrefutable  concern  for  the  work- 
Ingman  and  his  skill  as  a  legislative  engi- 
neer are  evident  in  the  major  labor 
reforms  he  helped  enact.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  vital  figure  on  the  frontiers  of 
labor  reform  for  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
first  wage  and  hour  law.  the  first  child 
labor  law,  and  the  flrst  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

Albert  Thomas  will  be  remembered  as 
a  good  man  and  a  great  Representative, 
and  LxRA  Thomas  will  be  recalled  as  the 
woman  who  counseled  him,  and  loved 
him.  and  supported  him  throughout 
their  long  and  happy  marriage.  We  will 
miss  her  when  she  leaves  Congress.  Mr 


President,  but  her  departure  from  the 
halls  of  Government  does  not  signal  the 
end  of  her  interest  in  the  public  welfare. 
The  Albert- Lera  Thomas  team  are  the 
only  huband-wlfe  combination  ever  to 
have  served  froni  Texas  In  the  Congress 
of  the  Unite<l  States. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Albert 
Thomas  was  my  best  friend  in  the  Texas 
delegation.     I  have  sorely  missed  him. 

The  Thomas  name  stands  now — as  It 
has  stood  for  three  decades — for  enlight- 
enment, progress,  and  duty.  I  salute  the 
Thomases.  Mr.  President,  for  Texas  and 
the  Nation  owes  them  much. 


FLY  THE  FRIENDLY  1  ?  ?  ?  i  SKIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  on 
last  Friday  I  was  slated  to  address  the 
national  complcklng  contest  In  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa.  Because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  event  and  the  expected  large 
crowd.  I  decided  after  consultation  with 
the  majority  leader  to  keep  this  com- 
mitment in  spite  of  pending  rollcall  votes 

I  arranged  advance  reservations  which 
were  confirmed  on  American  Airlines, 
leaving  Wa.'.hlngton  at  10:55  a.m..  ar- 
riving Chicago  at  11  37  am.  and  depart- 
ing on  United  from  Chicago  at  12 :55  p  m., 
arriving  Cedar  Rapids  at  2:01  p.m  .  wlthi 
my  speech  slated  for  3  pm  On  the  same 
flight  schedule  was  Mr.  Sander  Vanocur, 
distinguished  commentator  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  who  was  on 
assignment  to  cover  the  complcklng  con- 
test. 

Because  of  Inclement  weather,  our 
flight  arrived  in  Chicago  only  10  minutes 
ahead  of  the  departure  time  of  our 
United  flight.  Anticipating  this  delay, 
we  advised  the  pilot  while  still  more  than 
an  hour  from  Chicago  of  the  Importance 
of  our  appearance  In  Cedar  Rapids  and 
asked  that  United  Air  Lines  be  notified 
of  our  late  arrival.  We  also  suggested 
that  if  possible  a  courtesy  car  be  ar- 
ranged to  hurry  us  to  the  United  Air- 
lines gate,  since  the  two  airlines  gates 
are  a  considerable  distance  apart, 

American  had  an  agent  waiting  for 
us  at  the  gate,  but  no  car  was  available, 
and  apparently  ik)  foUowup  call  was 
made  to  United  after  we  were  on  the 
ground  to  confirm  the  fact  that  we  were 
there  fully  10  minutes  ahead  of  depar- 
ture time.  We  raced  to  the  United  de- 
parture gate,  arriving  there  at  exactly 
the  time  the  plane  was  supposed  to  de- 
part. It  was  still  sitting  at  the  gate  and 
was  In  the  process  of  starting  engines 
United  had  made  no  effort  whatsoever  to 
delay  the  plane  1  minute,  nor  would  they 
hold  It  on  the  ramp  until  Mr.  Vanocur 
and  I  could  board.  We  stood  at  the  ticket 
gate  with  the  unmoved  United  agent, 
watched  the  plane's  engines  start,  Idle 
for  a  w  hile,  and  then  taxi  away. 

Mr  President,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  I  have 
not  asked  for  any  special  schedule  pr!\'l- 
leges  from  the  airlines.  I  do  not  intend 
to  begin  asking  for  such  privileges  now 
But  the  callous  Indifference  of  the  United 
Air  Lines  personnel  In  refusing  to  make  It 
possible  for  Mr.  'Vanocur  and  me  to  board 
this  flight  Is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

As  It  turned  out.  we  were  able  to  char- 
ter a  special  flight  to  Cedar  Rapids,  but 
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we  arrived  too  late  for  my  scheduled  ap- 
pearance. I  did  make  a  few  remarks 
after  nearly  all  of  the  crowd  had  left  the 
contest  site. 

I  have  noted  the  United  slogan:  "Fly 
the  Friendly  Skies  of  United."  I  can 
only  say  that  if  United  is  friendly  in  the 
air.  they  were  certainly  most  unfriendly 
on  the  ground  In  Chicago  last  Friday.  If 
this  is  a  sample  of  their  friendship,  one 
wonders  who  needs  any  enemies  when 
traveling  United  American  at  least 
made  a  feeble  gesture  toward  friendship 
but  It  was  hardly  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  American  way. 

I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  this 
matter,  not  out  of  any  sense  of  personal 
pique,  but  simply  because  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  airline  travel  incidents  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  involving 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  complain 
not  because  Senators  are  personally  mis- 
treated, but  because  I  am  concerned  that 
all  airline  passengers  be  properly  treated. 
If  Senators  and  network  commentators 
afe  treated  In  such  an  hidifferent  and 
callous  fashion,  perhaps  that  is  becom- 
ing the  standard  treatment  for  the 
traveling  public  as  a  whole  If  so.  the 
Congress  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
have  a  responsibility  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  protect  the  public  interest. 


THE  $200  MILLION  WASTE  IN  CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President.  In 
recent  months  I  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  consequences  of  the  crash  procure- 
ment program  in  Vietnam  involving  the 
billion -dollar  construction  of  military 
bases  in  that  country.  The  major  con- 
tractor is  the  combine  of  the  construc- 
tion firms  Raymond  International.  Mor- 
rison-Knudsen,  Brown-Root  tt  Jones. 
With  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  bases 
In  Vietnam  as  a  pretext,  the  U.S.  Navy, 
which  is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
gigantic  construction  program  in  that 
country,  dispensed  with  its  normal  con- 
trols over  contractors'  operations  even 
though  the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  features 
of  the  contract  mean  that  the  American 
taxpayer  foots  the  bill  for  all  mistakes 
and  miscalculations  of  the  contractor. 

The  lack  of  management  control  by  the 
Na;-y  has  resulted  In  giving  RMK  a  free 
hand  in  subcontracting  supplies  and 
equipment  In  Hong  Kong.  I  have  noted 
previously  that  such  unrestricted  pro- 
curement resulted  in  RMK  buying  barges 
In  Hong  Kong  from  firms  with  strong 
Communist  Chinese  afniiatioiis  with  the 
likelihood  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  material  that  went  into  the  barges 
originated  In  Communist  China.  Be- 
cause of  this  possibility  I  have  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act 

Additional  Instances  of  gross  misman- 
agement and  lack  of  control  over  the  con- 
tractor's performance  have  come  to  light 
recently,  Paul  Avery  and  Harold  EUi- 
thorpe.  former  employees  of  RMK.  write 
In  the  Saigon  Daily  News  of  September 
12.  1966,  that  in  late  June  the  Navy's 
officer  In  charge  of  construction  In  Viet- 


nam ordered  a  review  of  the  contractor's 
situation  which  includes  more  than  $800 
million  In  committed  funds : 
The  results  were  astounding — 

A  Navy  engineer  is  reported  as  stat- 
ing— 

If  no  further  funds  are  forthcoming,  the 
program  could  be  bankrupt  in  6  months — 
with  only  about  60  percent  of  the  work  as- 
signed having  been  completed. 

Avery  and  Ellithorpe  report  that  for 
the  $830  million  put  up  the  military  joint 
command  has  been  told  that  only  about 
$590  million  in  actual  work  can  be  com- 
pleted unless  additional  funds  are  forth- 
coming.   The  report  further  states: 

The  $240  mUllon  difference — 

.  One  RMK-BRJ  official  says — 

Is  the  result  of  poor  planning  and  waste. 
Even  with  additional  funds,  stringent  man- 
agerial control  and  more  efficient  use  of 
equipment  and  men,  the  loss  could  stUI  be 
more  than  (100  tnilUon. 

The   above   facts   were   confirmed   in 
large  part  by  the  investigation   of  the 
House  Gtovemment  Operations  Commit-,, 
tee.    The  committee  report,  which  was 
released  on  October  12,  1966,  states: 

On  August  9,  1966  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
for  fiscal  year  1967  additional  funding  of  ap- 
proximately $200  million  will  be  required  to 
maintain  the  contractors'  construction  capa- 
bility and  to  complete  the  projects  currently 
assigned.  The  request  Is  to  be  studied  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  final 
decisions  are  made. 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  report  was  also  critical  of  the 
lack  of  managerial  controls,  particularly 
the  Inadequate  audits  of  contractors'  op- 
erations.   The  report  states  that: 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  more  exten- 
sive Independent  audit  of  these  activities  Is 
necessary  to  adequately  morUtor  contractor 
operations  of  the  Department  In  South  Viet- 
nam, even  though  numerous  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  are  Involved  In  the  day-to- 
day contractor  functions.  An  Independent 
review  of  the  whole  construction  program  Is 
necessary  In  view  of  the  many  complexities 
that  result  from  the  war  situation,  the  con- 
stantly changing  priorities  of  the  program 
based  on  military  needs,  and  the  overall 
problem  of  Washington  control  because  of 
the  distances  Involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sai- 
gon Dally  News  article  of  September  12, 
1966,  be  Included  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Saigon  Dally  News,  Sept.  12,  1966] 

WaB  CONSTRtrCTlON  INT  VIETNAM 

(By  Paul  Avery  and  Harold  ElUthorpe  i 

Saicok. — ^The  Navy-managed  $1  billion  tT.S. 
war  construction  e^rt  in  Vietnam  !.s 
foundering  In  heavy  financial  seas,  reliable 
military  sources  here  revealed  last  week. 

It  can  only  be  saved  from  sinking  com- 
pletely, they  added,  if  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  approves  pumping  an 
additional  $100  million  to  $200  million  Into 
the  program — and  even  then  there  could  be 
a  staggering  loss  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Navy,  desperately  trying  to  steer  clear 
of  what  could  be  Its  second  managerial 
scandal  In  Vietnam,  has  sent  out  an  SOS  tb 
the  Pentagon. 


Thus  far.  ihe  distress  call  hasn't  been 
answered. 

The  Navy's  Offlcer-ln-Charge-of-Oonstruc- 
tlon  (OICJC)  In  Vietnam  ordered  a  review  In 
late  June  of  the  contractor's  situation,  which 
Includes  more  than  $800  million  In  com- 
mitted funds. 

"The  results  were  astounding,"  a  Navy 
engineer  declared,  adding: 

"If  no  further  funds  are  forthcoming,  the 
program  could  be  bankrupt  in  six  months — 
with  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  work  as- 
signed having  been  completed." 

Even  with  severe  "deeacalatlon"  of  forces 
and  rescheduling  of  projects  over  a  longer 
time  frame,  he  said,  taxpayers  could  t>€  out 
"more  than  $200  million." 

AssunUng  that  additional  funds  would  be 
made  available  by  Washington  authorities 
who  would  not  want  a  major  scandal  during 
an  election  camp>aign,  both  the  contractor, 
RMK-BRJ,  and  the  OICC  made  alternative 
projections.  Even  with  substantial  addi- 
tional funding,  taxpayers  would  take  a  loss 
of  more  than  $100  million. 

"Only  a  four-year  stretchout  program  of 
$1,200,000,000  would  salvage  the  operation 
completely."  one  high  RMK-BRJ  official  con- 
fided, "and  that  Is  unthinkable." 

News  of  this  dilemma  wm  first  reported  to 
officers  of  the  Navy  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  for  relaying  to  the  Pentagon. 
Later,  military  advisors  to  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland  were  let  in  on  the  situation, 

For  the  $830  million  put  up  the  military 
Joint  command  has  been  told,  only  about 
$590  million  In  actual  work  can  be  completed, 
unless  additional  funds  are  forthcoming. 

The  $240  million  difference  one  RMK-BRJ 
official  says,  Is  the  result  of  "poor  planning 
and  waste."  Even  with  additional  funds, 
stringent  managerial  control  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  equipment  and  men,  the  loss 
could  still  be  more  than  $100  million. 

Experienced  construction  men  here  are 
comparing  the  Vietnam  situation  to  the  Mor- 
roccan  alrbase  scandal  of  the  1950'e. 

Partner  firms  In  the  four-company  Joint 
venture  oi  RMK-BRJ  are  Raymond  Interna- 
tional of  Delaware;  Morrison-Knudsen  In- 
ternational Co.,  of  Boise,  Idaho;  Brown  & 
Root  of  Houston.  Texas,  and  J  A.  Jones  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  combine 
has  been  operating  in  Vietnam  since  1962. 

As  word  is  awaited  from  Washington  offi- 
cials in  Saigon  are  arguing  over  who  Is  re- 
sponsible. 

Charged  by  the  Defense  Department  with 
handling  all  construction  for  the  war  effort, 
the  Navy  married  Itself  to  a  single  civilian 
contractor  In  mld-1965,  but  apparently  failed 
to  keep  firm  control  over  the  burgeoning 
work  which  grew  from  a  small  four-project 
plan  to  more  than  600  separate  projects  being 
worked  by  more  than  50.000  men. 

The  first  clear  indication  of  Navy's  troubles 
surfaced  late  in  August  when  its  clvUlan  con- 
tractor began  shipping  home  the  first  few 
hundred  of  a  rejxirted  eventual  total  of  4,000 
highly-paid  American.  Korean,  and  Filipino 
construction  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  RMK-BRJ  began  laying 
off  a  number  of  its  Vietnamese  workers  and 
cutting  down  the  hours  worked  from  60  a 
week  to  48. 

RMK-BRJ  until  last  June  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous monopoly  on  military  construction 
projects  in  Vietnam  under  a  cost-plus  ar- 
rangement with  the  Navy.  The  situation 
changed  suddenly  when  the  Air  Force  talked 
the  Pentagon  Into  allowing  a  second  con- 
tractor to  work  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  $50  million  pact  was  made  for  a  new 
alrbase  at  Tuy  Hoa  on  the  South  China  sea- 
coast.  The  new  contractor.  Walter  Kldde 
Constructors  of  New  York,  Is  under  Air  Force 
rather  than  Navy  Jurisdiction,  a  major 
change  in  Viet  Nam  construction  policy. 

The  Army  since  then  has  jumped  on  the 
building  bandwagon  and  received  approval 
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to  hire  still   a  tiUrd  contractor  to  complete 
a  jao-mlUion-plu»  project  at  Cam  Raob  Bay. 

The  loM  or  theae  two  cootracu  waa  a  blow 
to  the  Navy  which  had  expected  to  monitor 
both  projects  and  to  hajid  the  work  orer  to 
tta  contrakctor.  RACC   BRJ 

Told  last  December  to  -Thlak  Big."  RMK- 
BRJ  went  on  a  craah  escalation  program,  or- 
dering huge  shipments  of  building  mate- 
rial* and  equipment  It  began  a  major  drive 
to  recruit  a  work  force,  expected  aa  lat«  a« 
Jnae  to  roach  more  than  76.000  workers  by 
mid-autumn. 

In  '.he  span  of  leas  than  a  year  RMK- BRJ 
lncr*A.<ed  its  ability  to  finish  new  construc- 
tion from  a  mere  •IS  million  work  In-place 
per  month  to  an  astounding  130  mlUlan  a 
month  pace  Its  announced  goal  was  to  be  a 
pace  of  •40  million  a  month  by  October 

"Its  a  damn  shame  to  have  built  up  this 
capability — a  million  dollars  a  day  of  fln- 
Isbed  work  In  place — and  now  have  to  t«ar  It 
down      iin  RMK-BHJ  olBclal  cried 

Despite  the  Increasing  capability  of  the 
contractor,  the  armed  forcee  have  oarpcd 
about  the  Navy's  lack  of  control,  exceaaive 
waste  and  the  fact  that  crews  sometimes  are 
pulled  off  one  service's  project  to  salvage 
another  service's  Job. 

Navy  men  counter  that  saying  much  of  the 
blame  is  on  the  armed  service*  which  they 
contend,  failed  to  provide  the  OIOC  head- 
quarters In  8«agon  with  adequate  plans 
of  what  they  want 

"After  six  months  of  escalation,  the  armed 
forces  still  have  not  detailed  half  of  their 
needs  "  declared  an  RMK-BRJ  source  Lees 
than  half  erf  the  »830  million  In  funds  set 
aside  f  T  new  airfields,  port  facilities,  uroy 
camps  and  other  needed  war  construction 
has  actually  been  laid  out  In  design  draw- 
inRS  for  the  contractor,  he  said. 

RMK-BRJ  whose  ability  to  build  f.ppar- 
entlv  (Utpaces  the  planning  capacities  of 
the  armed  forces  has,  often  be^un  Tvajor 
prr>;e<-w  on  30  per  cent  plana 

In  «ome  Instances,  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted before  final  drawings  were  finished 
and  bef  ire  the  Navy  could  estimate  th«  cost 
of  the  project! 

Thr  sradlUonal-mlnded,  engineer  oriented 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  (whKh  be- 
came the  Pftcllltlee  E:ng1no«rlng  Commund  on 
May  I  i»  a-x-used  of  being  slow  In  reivctlng 
to  the  demands  of  this  crash  program 

Larking  firm  controls  and  adequate  plan- 
ning data,  the  program  has  been  allowed 
to  bloom  In  all  directions,  admitted  one 
RMK-BRJ  ofllclal  privately  Eramples  In- 
clude 

A  «;  million  computer  Installed  despite  a 
shortaije  of  reliable  data  to  make  It  function 
properly 

Too  many  Americans  recruited  for  Viet- 
nam Jobs  lacked  skills  to  supervise  the  thou- 
sands 'f  Vietnamese  and  Third  Nationals 
hired  by  RMK-BRJ 

Weak  project  management  at  some  of  the 
87  major  sites  led  to  excessive  labor  turn- 
over, reaching  on  occasion  more  than  50  per 
cent  for  American  workers. 

WeaK  security  by  the  company  allowed 
excessive  theft  of  materials  and  tools. 

Lagging  bookkeeping  may  be  partly  re- 
sponsible for  an  estimated  %in  million  In 
"lost  or  unaccounted  for"  equipment  and 
materiel 

A  •600.000  training  camp  partially  built 
and  then  torn  down  because  of  real  estate 
problems  with  the  Vietnamese  government. 

Shipping  blockages  led  to  double-ordering 
of  materials  and  spare  parts  and  often  costly 
air  freighting  of  urgently  needed  Items. 

Inadequate  nvalntenance  caused  severe 
losses  of  heavy  equipment  and  consequent 
project  delays. 

Navy  and  RMK-BRJ  officials  are  anxiously 
watching  as  auditors  from  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAOi  study  the  prc>gTam'B 
books  In  Saigon.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense las.;  month  assured  the  Moss  Committee 


that  It  wovUd  tighten  up  accounting  controls 
on  all  Vietnam  spending. 

Paced  with  a  severe  money  crlals.  RMK- 
BRJ  Is  beginning  to  dismantle  Its  over- 
expensive  machine.  First  on  the  cutback  list 
are  excess  ecaployees  and  a  number  of  costly 
sub-contracts  Purchasing  has  been  sharply 
cut. 

Rescheduling  of  project*,  stop-orde«-s  on 
additional  shipping,  and  offers  to  sell  surplus 
equipment  and  material  to  other  US.  agen- 
cies are  among  the  measures  reportedly  being 
taken  by  RMK  BRJ  to  salvage  its  operation 

Whether  the  crisis  will  mean  delays  of 
vitally- needed  military  projects  Is  not  yet 
known.  Key  oonsult«nts  to  Oeneral  Weet- 
moreland  are  not  talking  publicly  about  the 
potential  impact  of  possible  off-scbedulee  of 
construcUon  on  war  plans. 

(It  has  been  reported  that  to  finish  the 
projects  currently  authorized  to  RMK-BRJ, 
the  U.S.  government  vrlU  pay  200  mlUlon 
dollars  more  t  -  -Mum. — Ed.) 


CHARLES  PERCY'S  IMAOINATTVE 
APPROACH  TO  THE  CHALLENGE 
OF  OUR  CITIES 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  so 
often  these  days  around  the  country  we 
hear  that  America's  cities  are  In  trouble. 
And  so  often  the  quick  and  easy  solution 
seems  to  be  the  ever-increasing  Injection 
of  Federal  money,  complete  with  Its  ad- 
ministration by  massive  numbers  of  bu- 
reaucratfi,  all  aimed  at  solving  the  city 
problems 

The  time  is  ripe,  Mr.  President,  for  a 
bold  new  approach  to  the  challenge  of 
our  cities,  and  Charles  H  Percy,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  US  Senate 
from  Illinois,  has  developed  such  an  ap- 
proach which  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country. 

Although  Mr.  Percy's  suggestion  is 
quite  some  way  from  final  passage,  I 
feel  that  It  is  an  example  of  a  Republi- 
can propofial  which  could  receive  serious 
consideration.  It  is  also  an  example  of 
what  Republicans  around  the  country 
are  proposing — and  certainly  should  set 
aside,  partially  at  least,  the  President's 
political  cry  of  last  week  that  Republi- 
cans have  no  constructive  programs  to 
olTer. 

I  commend  Mr.  Percy's  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 15  to  others  In  the  Senate  euid 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Conorxssional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

A  Nrw  DawM  roi  Om  Cmaa 
(An  address  by  Charles  H   Percy.  Republican 

candidate  for  the  X3B.  Senate,  to  the  Kl- 

wanls    Club    of    Chicago,    the    Sherman 

House.  September  15.  1966) 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  the  nation 
within  Its  borders  today,  none  Is  greater  than 
the  challenge  of  our  cities  Seventy  percent 
of  all  American*  now  live  In  urban  centers 
of  3500  or  more,  and  53%  live  In  the  great 
metropolitan  centers.  Though  the  growth  of 
the  city  has  contributed  much  to  American 
economic  strength.  It  has  also  brought  seri- 
ous  problem*. 

Traffic  clogs  otir  street*. 

The  smoke  and  soot  and  smells  of  our  In- 
dustrial society  F>ollute  the  air  we  breathe. 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become  sludgy 
cesspools  of  raw  sewage  and  Industrial  waste. 

Too  much  of  our  green  space  ha*  given 
way  to  the  axe  and  grader:  our  children  play 


on  treeless  concrete  prairies,  or  in  the  stree-r 
themselves. 

Once  stately  and  respectable  dwellings,  u 
the  decaden  pass,  decay  slowly — and  sooiF 
times  rapidly — Into  wretched  slums. 

BvUldlngt  that  coxild  be  saved  fall  before 
the  urban  renewal  bulldozer,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  high-rise  apartments  for  the  well-to- 
do  masks  the  dejected  esodua  of  the  up- 
rooted poor. 

TKK  HtrXAM  PSOBLKMS  OV  OTHt  dTIXS 

And  as  whole  neighborhoods  degenerate, 
their  Inhabitant*  grow  weary  with  despair. 
Their  bright  dreams  fade;  their  courage 
Oaga:  their  self-reliance  flickers  and  dies. 
And  the  result  Is  ail  too  familiar.  It  Is  the 
psychological  decline  of  men  and  wome.i 
dragged  down  to  despair,  prisoners  of  pov- 
erty, seemingly  powerless  to  Influence  their 
environment,  buffeted  back  and  forth  by 
the  winds  of  the  national  economy,  vlctlmi 
of  faceless  forces  they  cannot  Identify  and 
over  which  they  have  no  control — free  mer. 
and  women  reduced  to  easy  prey  for  the  great 
dehumanizing  political  machines,  props  and 
not  actors  on  the  stage  of  life. 

Many  of  the  physical  problems  of  the  city, 
complex  aa  they  are,  will  yield  to  the  appli- 
cation of  genius  and  money  But  the  other 
kinds  of  problems — the  intimately  human 
problems  of  mass  urban  society — present  a 
far  greater  challenge.  For  while  man  in  re- 
cent years  has  harnessed  the  power  of  tJtie 
atom  and  brought  back  astronauts  from 
outer  space,  we  have  found  no  ready  explana- 
tion of  the  subtle  mysteries  of  the  human 
spirit:  and  yet  a  New  Dawn  for  our  cities 
depends  on  a  reblrtti  of  the  spirit  In  those 
whom  propress  has  passed  by 

To  meet  these  human  problems  of  urban 
society,  then,  we  must  create  and  fortify  a 
new  spirit  of  Independence,  of  self-reliance 
of  self-esteem,  of  human  dignity,  of  creative 
initiative  In  the  people  who  dwell  there. 
Throughout  the  history  of  America,  one  vital 
concept  stands  out  as  a  means  of  forging 
those  values. 

HOMX    OWMCaSHIP AN    AMOUCAN    inCAL 

That  cherished  concept  Is  Home  Owner 
ship. 

Kvw  since  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  hocne  ownership  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  American  Way  of  UJe 
Long  befoj-e  the  rise  of  the  great  cities,  our 
forbears  came  to  America  because  America 
held  forth  the  bountiful  promise  of  land- 
land  a  man  could  afford,  land  whose  produce 
oould  make  a  man  Independent  of  the  great 
lord  at  the  estate,  land  on  which  a  man  could 
btilld  his  own  home  and  there  raise  his  fam- 
ily m  self-reliance  and  security. 

By  oontrast.  our  forefathers  took  a  scorn- 
ful view  of  tenantry.  "Tenantry  la  unfavor- 
able to  freedom."  wrote  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  of  Mlaaourl  In  1826.  "It  lays  the 
foundation  for  separate  orders  In  society, 
annihilates  the  love  of  country,  and  weakens 
the  spirit  of  Independence.  The  tenant  hat 
In  fact  no  country,  no  hearth,  no  domestic 
altar,  no  household  god.  The  freeholder,  on 
the  contrary.  Is  the  natural  supporter  of  » 
free  government,  and  It  should  be  the  policy 
ol  republics  to  multiply  their  freeholdens,  as 
It  Is  the  policy  of  monarchies  to  multl^riy 
their  tenants"  Making  the  public  lands 
available  to  homesteaders,  Benton  argued, 
"brings  a  price  above  rubles — a  race  of 
virtuous  and  Independent  farmers,  the  truf 
supporters  of  their  country,  and  the  stock 
from  which  Its  best  defenders  must  be 
dravim." 

A  century  and  more  ago.  the  Issue  was  ^ 
tween  freehold  and  land  tenantry.  Toda;. 
m  urbanized  America,  the  context  is  dU- 
ferent,  but  the  basic  principle  Involved  U 
exactly  the  same.  The  freeholder  of  the 
l»th  century  becomes  the  home  owner  of  the 
30th,  and  the  tenant  farmer  of  an  earlier  day 
becomes  the  man  with  no  choice  but  to  rer.' 
his    dwelling    from    another.      Just   as  t 


gianU  of  the  19th  Century  favored  freehold, 
the  leaders  ol  the  mid -20th  must  fl^ht  with 
deiermlnaUon  to  bring  the  opportunity  for 
actual  home  ownership  wltlvln  the  reach  of 
every  American. 

Por  a  man  who  owns  his  own  home  ac- 
quires with  It  a  new  dignity.  He  begins  to 
take  pride  in  what  Is  his  own,  liCd  pride  In 
conserving  and  improving  It  for  his  children. 
He  becomes  a  more  steadfast  and  concerned 
citizen  of  his  community.  He  becomee  more 
geU-confldent  and  self-reliant.  The  mere 
act  of  becoming  a  homeowner  transforms 
hlni.  It  gives  him  roots,  a  sense  of  belonging. 
a  true  stake  In  his  oommunlty  and  Ite  well- 
being.  And  as  It  does  so,  the  nation  gains  In 
strength. 

Thus,  home  ownership  must  be  a  central 
element  in  any  program  for  resurrecting 
America's  cities  and  giving  new  life  to  Its 
people:  not  only  for  the  well-to-do.  with 
their  luxury  apartments,  nor  even  for  the 
middle  class,  with  modest  homes  In  well- 
maintained  neighborhoods,  but  also  for  poor 
people  who  now  live  In  the  great  blighted 
areas  of  city  slums. 

Can  It  be  done?  Is  It  really  possible  that 
men  and  women  with  low  Incomes  can  be- 
come the  owners  of  their  own  homes? 

There  are  many  who  say  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  urban  housing  rules  out  home 
ownership  for  all  but  the  middle  class  and 
the  rich. 

But  when  asked  for  their  answers  to  the 
problem  of  rebuilding  our  cities  and  helping 
the  poor  to  rise  out  of  poverty,  they  i.ffer  only 
the  dreary  and  unimaginative  solutions  of 
the  musty  past,  solutions  that  have  all  too 
often  proven  as  undesirable  as  the  problems 
they  were  supposed  to  solve. 

THB   ANSWERS  OF  THE   PAST 

Poor  people,  they  say?  Let  us  rip  out 
blocks  upon  blocks  of  their  miserable  slums. 
Let  them  crowd  In  with  their  reUitives  for  a 
while,  and  then  herd  them  into  twenty  story 
concrete  cages.  Isolated  from  established 
neighborhoods.  And  then  let  us  investigate 
them  regularly  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
putting  anything  over  on  us,  and  let  us  evict 
them  when  their  incomes  rise.  Or  instead 
of  putting  them  In  public  hou.slng.  they  say, 
we  will  put  them  In  subsidized  private  hous- 
ing and  hand  them  an  unconcealed  dole  to 
pay  their  rent.  The  mere  fact  that  this  lat- 
ter scheme  waa  considered  by  niioay  to  be  an 
advance  points  out  the  bankruptcy  of  crea- 
tive thinking  In  this  area. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  three-story  walk- 
up  slums  have  In  many  cases  been  replaced 
with  twenty-story  high-rise  slums?  These 
new  quarters  may  have  less  rats  than  the 
old,  but  the  crucial  element  of  human  dig- 
nity has  been  shoved  aside  in  the  rush  to 
pile  new  concrete  to  the  sky.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  people  packed  Into  public 
housing  are  worse  off  than  before;  and  the 
planners  scratch  their  beads  and  wonder 
why. 

The  reason  Is  not  hard  to  discover.  Pcwr 
people  living  In  a  landlord's  slum  and  those 
living  In  a  public  housing  cell  bk«k  have  one 
thing  In  common — they  are  the  slaves  rather 
than  the  masters  of  their  environment. 
They  are  not  tenants  by  choice,  but  by  neces- 
sity. They  have  nothing  of  their  own,  noth- 
ing to  cherish  or  protect.  They  are  on  the 
bottom  of  not  only  the  economic  heap,  but 
the  psychological  heap  sis  well. 

If  the  skepticism  of  those  of  little  faith 
was  well-founded,  we  would  have  to  resign 
ourselves  to  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
But  It  Is  not. 

A    NEW    DAWN    OF    OPPORTT^MTT 

I  am  proposing  today  a  new  Republican 
approach  to  meeting  the  challenge  of  our 
cities  and  their  people— a  plan  that  will 
make  possible  a  New  Dawn  of  opportunity 
for  the  thousands  of  today's  poor  people  who 
y«am  to  own  their  own  homes. 


It  Is  fitting  that  Republicans  kow  come 
forth  as  champions  of  home  ownership  for 
all,  regardless  of  Income,  race.  se.\,  or  faith. 
For  over  a  century  ago,  the  Republican  Party 
swept  to  victory  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
a  platform  promising  to  open  the  Western 
frontier  to  the  new  Immigrants  seeking  the 
Independence  of  owning  their  own  farms. 
The  objective  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
1860  was  to  ensure  that  free  men  and  free- 
holders settled  the  new  states  of  the  West, 
In  order  that  the  advance  of  slavery  might 
be  halted.  In  this  they  were  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  the  Democratic  Party  of  their  day. 
President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  ftrst  Home- 
stead Act  to  pass  Congress,  Senator  Mason 
of  Virginia  pointed  out  rightly  that  advo- 
cacy of  free  homesteads  was  a  "political  en- 
gine" adopted  by  the  newly  formed  Opposi- 
tion to  his  Democratic  Party.  "What  is  the 
Opposition?"  he  cried.  'A  party  calling 
themselves  the  Republican  Party,  What  is 
their  purpose?  To  get  control  of  this  gov- 
ernment that  they  may  act  directly  on  the 
condition  of  African  bondage  in  the  south- 
ern states." 

Both  purposes  of  the  Homestead  Act  were 
achieved:  The  spread  of  slavery  was  halted, 
and  then  abolished  altogether  by  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  Congress.  And  free  men 
went  forth  to  settle  the  great  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West — men  who  did  n:iuch  to  continue 
our  national  character  in  the  mold  of  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance. 

Today  slavery  of  one  man  to  another  is 
gone,  as  Is  all  but  a  remnant  of  the  public 
homestead  lands.  But  can  a  man  forced  to 
live  beholden  to  an  absentee  landlord  in  a 
ghetto  slum,  or  regimented  in  the  gray  walls 
of  a  city-managed  poverty  village,  be  truly 
free? 

While  the  Democratic  Party  explores  new 
ways  of  making  the  poor  man  not  merely 
dependent,  but  doubly  dependent — once  on 
the  landlord  and  once  on  the  dole — the  Re- 
publican Party  must  again  lead  the  way  to 
a  New  Dawn  of  opportunity  for  the  poor  but 
honest  man  In  whose  heart  still  burns  an 
unquenchable  spark  of  pride — a  golden  op- 
fwrtunity  to  own  a  decent  home  of  his  own. 
Instead  of  a  sod  hut  on  the  open  prairie  or 
a  log  cabin  In  the  forest,  his  home  may  be 
a  city  house,  an  apartment  in  a  multifamily 
building,  or  perhaps  a  condcmmium  unit. 
But  the  values  of  home  ownership  on  the 
prairies  of  1866  and  In  the  clues  of  1966  are 
the  same,  and  so  Is  the  promise,  a  rebirth 
of  the  human  spirit  and,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  a  rebirth  and  flowering  of  Americas 
great  cities. 

NOW A    DETEEMINED    NATION.^L    ETTORT 

Some  will  say  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
I  Bay  it  can  be  accomplished  and  it  has  been 
accomplished  where  men  of  imagination  and 
determination  have  Insisted  that  it  be  ac- 
complished. All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
launch  a  determined  national  effort  involv- 
ing private  business,  unions,  churches,  foun- 
dations, civic  organizations,  povernments, 
and  the  poor  people  themselvee  to  make  this 
goal  a  reality. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  the  basic  premises  on 
which  this  plan  Is  based,  and  some  of  the 
concrete  details  on  how  it  will  work. 

The  first  premise  is  that  home  ovsnershlp, 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  human  dignity, 
personal  achievement,  social  stability,  the 
physical  improvement  of  our  cities,  and 
community  participation  and  leadership, 
must  be  made  available  to  aspiring  low  in- 
come families — and  by  that  I  mean  families 
now  eligible  for  public  housing. 

The  second  premise  is  that  home  owner- 
ship Is  an  Integral  concept.  It  means  not 
Just  the  signing  of  papers,  but  the  whole 
process  of  acquiring  a  sound  basic  education, 
learning  needed  Job  skUls,  gaining  employ- 
ment security,  preparing  to  accept  the  re- 


sponsibilities of  home  ownership,  conserving 
and  Improving  one's  community,  and  help- 
ing to  broaden  the  opportunities  for  ones 
neighbors. 

The  third  premise  is  that  private  busi- 
ness, the  Independent,  nonprofit  sector  of 
the  economy,  an-t  concerned  citizens  and 
civic  groups  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  putting  a  program  for  home  ownership 
into  operation.  The  role  of  government 
should  be  one  of  reinforcement  and  guar- 
antee, rather  than  one  of  execution  and 
control. 

The  fourth  premise  is  that  essential  to 
the  ui>gradlng  of  neighborhoods  through  re- 
habilitation and  construction  of  housing 
Is  a  corresfHDnding  emergence  of  personal 
involvement  of  the  residents  themselves. 

On  these  premises  a  sound  national  effort 
can  be  based.  As  I  now  envision  It,  we 
should  proceed  along  these  lines: 

A    NATIONAL    HOME    OWNERSHIP    FOUNDATION 

First,  Congress  should  Incorporate  a  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation,  In 
some  ways  sLmUar  to  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation.  The  task  of  the 
Foundation  would  be  to  actively  encourage 
the  formation  of  local  nonprofit  housing 
associations,  to  provide  them  with  technical 
assistance,  research  findings  and  trained  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  make  direct  loans  to 
the  local  associations  for  the  rehabilitation 
or  construction  of  housing  for  sale  to  lower- 
Income  families. 

The  National  Foundation  would  be  capi- 
talized through  tax-exempt,  guaranteed-re- 
turn  debenture  bonds  purchased  by  private 
business,  lending  Institutions,  foundations, 
private  pension  and  trust  funds,  and.  Ini- 
tially, Federal,  State  and  local  government 
subscriptions.  To  make  adequate  capitali- 
zation possible  will,  of  course,  require  that 
the  Administration  act  swiftly  to  relieve  the 
present  pressure  on  credit  and  Interest  rates, 
brought  about  by  its  failure  to  take  effective 
fiscal  steps  to  preserve  the  strength  and 
stabOlty  of  the  economy. 

The  local  nonprofit  housing  associations 
would  buy  up  housing  shells  and  other 
structurally  sound  but  rundown  buildings 
from  private  owners  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

The  association  would  enroll  and  give 
basic  Instruction  to  unskilled  and  unem- 
ployed men  wishing  to  become  rehabilitation 
craftsmen.  It  would  then  contract  with 
local  contractors  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
buildings,  with  the  contractors  agreeing  to 
provide  regular  on-the-job  training  to 
trainees  who  had  completed  the  Introductory 
Instruction  offered  by  the  association.  Ef- 
forts would  be  made  by  the  association  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  trainees  who  have 
acquired  the  basic  Job  skills  Involved  In  home 
rehabilitation  Into  the  regular  apprentice- 
ship programs  of  local  unions,  leading  to 
Journeyman  qxiallficatlon. 

Meanwhile,  the  association  would  enlist 
the  participation  of  lower  Income  persons 
wishing  to  become  owners  of  the  completed 
houses  or,  in  the  case  of  larger  multifamily 
dwellings,  condominium  apartments.  These 
persons  would  be  counseled  in  such  things  as 
Improving  their  Job  situations,  better  home- 
making,  financial  record  keeping,  and  neigh- 
borhood Improvement  respKjnslbllltles.  In 
many  cases,  the  prospective  buyers  would  be 
men  concurrently  taking  Job  training  tmder 
the  association's  auspices,  who  would  become 
rehabilitation  craftsmen  for  the  building 
contractors  upon  completion  of  their  train- 
ing. Such  persons  could  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  build  up  "sweat  equity"  by  con- 
tributing their  own  labor  as  part  of  their 
Investment. 

The  rehabilitated  homes  or  apartments 
would  then  be  sold  to  families  taking  part 
In  the  program  who  had  accumulated  a  small 
down    payment.     The    participating    buyer 
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wovUd    b<-   made    el'.^ble   for    a    re^lar    PHA 
home  m or  •-«*»!  f 

The  lucal  iisnij^.i'.;  :.  w>uld  contlnvie  to 
counsel  't.e  buyrs  *■.•'!;  iTter  completloa 
of  ttoe  »a>  ai.cl  tu  *'orlc  wU.h  tn^lr  employers 
to  ensure  oppomiMt-lss  for  resiulAj  arfvance- 
munt.  addltlona;  ;ob  training  and  enhanced 
fllULncliil  se<.  ur ; •- V  t'or.s\iiner  credit  toun- 
Mllng  and  slrr.  l-ir  services  w<'u!d  ilao  be 
m«de  avalidblr 

In  order  to  pr'>"<'':r  r.e*  rK>mr-"w::t'r'i  ■*':.•.> 
lUive  not  yet  r^ee;.  .■ib>  to  <t<.'cumu!;i'.e  lile- 
q\i*t«  savings  ror  paying  monthly  car-ying 
chaxgen  dvirmg  periods  of  unemployment  due 
to  layoffg,  HI  health,  or  other  cauaea  beyond 
the  buyers  control,  the  federal  governnent 
should  •-stabliah  a  system  of  mortage  pay- 
ment :r_surnnL-e  The  exf)«rlence  of  the  Fed- 
eral H  'Using  Administration  indicates  that 
such  I  system  of  instirance  can  be  establiabed 
at  small  coet  to  the  insiired  homeowners. 

Finally,  the  poor  people  themselvee — now 
well  on  their  way  toward  economic  seif-suf- 
flclency  and  security — would  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  contribute  their  own  tilents 
to  helping  others  follow  In  their  footsteps. 
and  tri  make  each  new  neighborhood  a  soiorce 
of  prld?  tor  all  Its  residents. 

A  PuoaajLM  UASKD  or  cxPniiNcx 

No*  :hls  haa  be«n  a  very  sketchy  presenta- 
tion ol  A  plan  which  plainly  Involves  a  great 
many  issues  and  raises  a  great  many  legit- 
imate q  lestlons  Some  will  undoubtedly  say 
that  t.M.-i  .i:;not  be  done  But  let  me  e.ssure 
you — tnL.<  pmu  u  not  the  product  of  drtsamy- 
eyed   ideaii.itg 

Bvers  part  uf  ihla  plan  has  been  developed 
and  teste<l  ; n  practice  by  men  of  Imagination 
and  ability  who  refused  to  believe  the 
skeptics   who  said  it  couldn  t   be  done 

The  program  to  train  rehabilitation  ex- 
perts f.-om  the  ranks  of  the  unskllletl  has 
been  tested  and  proven  by  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Rev  Leon  Sullivan  at  Philadel- 
phia's Opportunltlea  Industrialization 
Center  ajad  by  the  many  projects  ol'  the 
Board  'or  Fundamental  Education  bas-»d  In 
IndlanipoUs  The  Board  has  also  deve  oped 
the  "sweat  equity"  technique  for  helplnj  low 
Income  workers  acquire  through  their  labor 
the  vA.ue    f  a  down  payment  on  their  h4>mes 

The  whole  program  for  acquiring  the 
building  shells,  contracting  for  their  renova- 
tion. M.d  i.-ran,<ing  the  sale  to  low-Income 
famllle«  has  rje«n  .-arrled  out  Independently 
by  the  Bl-entennlal  Civic  Improvement  Cor- 
poration of  .sc  Louis  and  the  Int«^falt^  In- 
terracial Council  of  the  Clerg7  In  Palla- 
delphu 

And  wn<i'  is  pwrhape  most  important,  these 
proffran-s  1-iave  proven  that  the  national  ef- 
fort I  d.;n  prop<i«;;.^  a;,  be  operated  on  a 
break-even  ba^ii.s  *;M.  ;:  new  government 
■Ubaldies  Oovernnient  it  All  levels  would 
aid  throu^^h  t*x  Advantages  loan  g-tuirantees. 
■e«d  capital,  and  the  rechannellng  of  exist- 
ing Pe<:leral  aid  funds  •.hr'iui?h  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  but  the  pro- 
gram oan  be  rr.nde  ti)  work  without  direct 
government   rinancln^  dnd  domination. 

There  u  no  5ir.,?>  part  of  this  plan  that 
is  a  bn.liant  new  idea  tor  every  part  of  It 
has  been  tried  somewhere  and  been  made 
to  work  What  is  new.  however.  Is  the  Inte- 
gration if  niiiiv  programs  and  proposals  Into 
one  streami;ne<l.  coherent,  well-conceived, 
national  program  to  make  home  ownerahlp 
available  tr^  lower  income  famlllee  In  Amer- 
ica's ci.  l-s 

SOME  ADVUMTACSS  TO  BK  CADTSD 

Let  rne  list  some  of  the  advantages  that 
this  plan  would  yield. 

The  plan  would  for  the  first  time  make 
home  ownership  and  all  Its  advantages  avail- 
able t<i  1   wer  Income  families 

The  plan  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  red*  ■.  elopment  and  restoration  of  pres- 
ently declining  and  blighted  urbtLn  areas 

The  plan  would  Increase  the  opportunlUee 
for    baisi  •    education.   Job    traliUng,    counsel- 


ing, etc..  for  lower  Income  famlUee  as  p>art 
of   an   effective.   Integrated   program. 

The  plan  would  create  useful  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  previously  unemployed 
persons. 

The  plan  would  strengthen  small  local  con- 
tracting flrma,  many  of  them  m.lnorlty  group 
owned. 

The  plan  would  place  primary  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  of  tlte  economy,  with  little 
additional    contribution    by    government. 

The  plan  would  be  attractive  to  lenders 
because  It  promisee  a  fair  rate  of  return  and 
low  risk.  In  addition  to  Its  social  and  phil- 
anthropic appeal. 

The  plan  would  lead  to  additional  tax  rev- 
enue through  the  enhanced  stability  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  families  Involved 

The  plan  would  operate  to  encourage  once- 
poor  famlllea  to  participate  In  community 
development  activities  and  to  help  others  ad- 
vance along  the  same  path. 

No  more  rewarding  Investment  could  be 
made,  for  the  results,  in  Senator  Benton's 
words,  truly  bear  a  price  above  rubles.  It 
Is  the  price  of  freedom,  of  dignity,  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  all  those  valuee  which  ensure 
security  and  advancement  to  the  Individual 
and  a  New  Dawn  of  progress  to  the  society  in 
which  home  ownership  has  given  him  an  Im- 
portant and  lastlne  ■'•iy» 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH.  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  OP 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS.  ANNOUNCES 
STUDY  OP  TECHNOLOGY  TRANS- 
FER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  last 
year.  Senator  John  Sparkman.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  created  a  Sub- 
committee on  Science  and  Technology. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  chair  this  subcom- 
mittee, which  includes  Senators  Spark- 
man.  SicATHOts.  NrLsoN,  JAvrrs,  and 
Prodty. 

Today,  I  call  attention  to  a  study  that 
our  subcommittee  has  initiated  and 
which  we  believe  will  be  of  far-re€ichlng 
benefit  to  small  businesses  and  to  the 
continuation  of  dynarrac  national  eco- 
nomic growth 

The  subcommittee  Is  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  transfer  and 
utilization  of  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge  which  has  been  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  vast  Federal  research  and 
development  programs  The  question 
we  will  endeavor  to  answer  is  How  best 
can  such  new  technology  be  most  expedi- 
tiously and  efficiently  woven  Into  the 
fabric  of  Industry  and  thus  Into  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer' 

As  we  know,  the  road  between  bsislc 
scientific  research  and  consumer  sales  is 
long  and  extremely  complicated.  When 
there  Is  an  Intervening  conversion  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  Into  purposes  other 
than  that  for  which  the  research  was 
principally  Intended,  there  Is  an  added 
dimension  of  difficulty. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  the  UjB.  Govern- 
ment spent  $16.7  billion  for  n-scarch 
and  development.  This  expenditure 
amounted  to  15  percent  of  our  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  3  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  a  total  greater  than 
the  sum  of  all  such  expenditures  from 


the  tjeglnnlngs  of  our  Nation  Ihrnu^:- 
1954.  From  the  end  of  World  W,ir  i: 
to  the  completion  of  fiscal  year  19(37  t  .1 
United  States  will  have  .spent  more  thar. 
$140  billion  for  research  and  develop, 
ment.  These  tremendous  lnve.stments 
are  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  end  re- 
suits  for  which  the  research  Is  Inltln'ed 
However,  there  is  also  an  accompa:;.;:.; 
governmental  responsibility  to  Insu.-*- 
that  the  fruits  of  such  re.search  are  util- 
ized to  the  fullest  possible  advantage  for 
the  American  public.  This  Is  the  goal 
to  which  the  subcommittee's  study  h 
committed 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cor. 
sent  that  a  descriptive  memorandum  of 
the  subcommittee's  study  be  inserted  Ir. 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memc- 
randum   was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  i 
A   Stcdt   or  Technoloct   Transfts   by  th 

StTBCOMMTTTTE  ON  SCIEWCB  AND  TBC: 
NOLOOT  Sn-BCT  COMMnTEE  ON  SMALL  Bv- 
NEBS.  US.    SKNATV 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  undertaken  a  study  of  how  v 
obtain  maximum  utilization  of  the  sclentlflr 
and  technical  knowledge  which,  at  a  cot; 
stantly  accelerating  pace.  Is  coming  Into  th>- 
{xissesalon  of  the  Federal  Government  as  . 
result  of  the  vast  Federal  expenditures  o:. 
research   and   development. 

In  a  sense,  this  study  will  be  a  contlnu:. 
tlon  in  depth  of  one  aspect  of  a  1963  Com- 
mittee study   entitled   "The  Role  and  EfTe 
of  Technology  In  the  Nation's  Economy." 

The  Federal  R&D  budget  for  flsc«l  ye.. 
1966  amounted  to  $16.7  billion — more  tha: 
the  grand  total  of  all  such  expenditures  for 
all  the  years  of  our  Nation's  history  prior  to 
lft64.  Federal  R&D  expenditures  from  th' 
end  of  World  'War  II  through  fiscal  year  19^' 
win  amount  to  $140  billion.  The  annual  PeC 
eral  expenditures  for  research  and  develop 
ment  comprtse  15%  of  the  national  budgf 
and  3'"n  of  our  gross  national  product. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  1: 
science  and  research  and  engineering  In  a 
ntmiber  of  ways.     For  example: 

1    In-house    "arsenal    type"    developmef 
of  a  new  process  or  product  completely  with. 
a       Federal      laboratory      and      productl 
facilities. 

a.  A  cost-reimbursable  type  contract  wlir. 
flxed    or    Incentive    fee    for    Industry    to  d 
the  development  under  Government  dlrec 
tlon. 

3.  Fixed   price   procurement  of   the  tech- 
nology   from    Industry    with    perhaps   sotr: 
Federal    support   of   fundamental   or  ancil- 
lary research. 

4.  Cost-sharing  contractual  developmer.' 
and  demonstration. 

5.  Federal  subsidy  after  developmer.' 
when  the  new  technology  is  placed  in  opera- 
tion 

6.  Federal  gruarantee  of  loans  to  provide 
the    capital    for    private    development 

7  The  underwriting  of  development  co«: 
with  eventual  recoupment  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  envl.sloned  In  the  civil  supersoni: 
transport  program. 

8.  The  "chosen  Instrument"  technlqu- 
of  providing  and  approving  monopoly  sltua 
tlons  for  private  enterprise  in  new  tech 
nology  such  as  the  Commimlcatlons  Sattl- 
Ute   Corporation. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  Federal  ir. 
volvement  In  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  In  the  United  States.  It  i 
Incumbent  upon  this  country:  (1)  to  ^*^'^ 
ognlze  that  the  possibilities  for  solution  ■  ' 
national   problenas   throtigh  research  efforts 
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are  significantly  In  excess  of  the  available  re- 
sources to  fund  such  research;  thus  the 
government  should  be  highly  selective  In 
channeling  R  cfc  D  expendltttres;  I2i  to  b« 
doubly  certain.  In  view  of  the  limitation 
on  available  resources,  that  waste,  duplica- 
tion and  Inefficiency  are  rooted  out  of  our 
total  research  and  development  effort;  and, 
(3i  in  those  areas  In  which  public  funds 
gre  expended  to  develop  new  knowledge  and 
new  technology,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  knowledge  and  technology  thus  derived 
Is  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  other  public  pro- 
grams, but  also  In  the  private  consumer- 
oriented  economy. 

It  IS  with  number  3  above  that  our  study 
will  be  exclusively  concerned. 

Unquestionably,  the  development  of  new 
technology  Is  fundamental  to  continued  eco- 
nomic growth.  "The  evidence  Is  overwhelm- 
ing that  technology  stimulates  the  rate  and 
volume  of  economic  growtJi.  and  that  the 
Infusion  of  new  technology  can  speed  the 
rate  of  economic  growth."  ' 

While  there  is  almost  universal  agreement 
on  this  principle,  there  Is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  how  newly-devel- 
oped technology  Is  most  efficiently  dissemi- 
nated into  the  economy. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  exists  even  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  Itself.  For  ex- 
ample, the  approach  to  technologry  dissemi- 
nation by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act.'  on  the  other, 
we  generally  dissimilar. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion t\-iih  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  should  be  Involved  In 
the  di.ssemlnatlon  of  new  technology.  The 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  its 
recent  bulletin  "Criteria  for  F'ederal  Support 
of  Research  and  Development"  tools  the  fol- 
lowing position: 

There  Is  unrealistic  belief,  often  wide- 
spread in  the  public  mind  that  federal  re- 
search and  development  directed  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  a  specific  mission  will 
somehow  also  generate  great  economic  bene- 
fits out  of  some  ot  Its  byproducts.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  byproducts  from  federal 
research  and  development  programs  are  less 
Important  In  industrial  Innovation  than  the 
public  has  been  led  to  believe,  and  thus  in 
the  generation  of  new  wealth  and  Increases 
In  econonUc  resources. 

"The  application  of  Industrial  research 
creates  new  consumer  products,  new  Jobs, 
new  capital  for  Investment,  new  markets, 
new  businesses,  and  leads  to  economic 
growth  To  the  extent  that  federal  research 
Is  not  carefully  controlled  and  Is  allowed  to 
compete  with  or  Inhibit  Industrial  incentive, 
it  can  restrain  or  block  economic  growth  and 
progress  in  our  free  market  economy. 

"When  economic  growth  is  the  major  con- 
cern, industrial  Innovation,  commercializa- 
tion and  the  biuidlng  of  proprietorship  must 
be  encottraged  This  encouragement  cnn  be 
much  better  accomplished  by  federal  efforts 
to  relieve  the  restralnu  currently  inhibiting 
Investment  by  industry,  than  by  large  ex- 
penditures in  federally -sF>onsored  programs. 
Examples  of  constraints  on  private  Invest- 
ment In  research  and  development  Include 
Inadequate  protection  under  the  patent  sys- 
tem, tax  rates  and  structures,  restrictive  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  and  trade  regulations 
and  antiquated  codes  which  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  new  technology." 

Harvard  professor.  Dr.  Richard  3.  Rosen- 
bloom,  on  the  other  hand.  In  an  article  wrlt- 


'  "Technology  and  the  American  Economy." 
Keport  of  the  National  ComnUsalon  on  Tech- 
^logy.  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress, 
«bruary  1966.  (This  Commission  was  esUb- 
lUhed  by  Congress  in  Public  Law  88-444. ) 

'Public  Law  89-182. 


ten  for  the  National  Planning  Association. 
Bald  the  following:  * 

"Technical  Information  has  become  one  of 
the  meet  important  factors  of  production- 
next  to  the  classical  factors  of  land,  labor, 
capital,  and  management.  This  factor  must 
be  the  concern  of  a  government  charged  by 
law  with  the  promotion  of  conditions  favor- 
able to  economic  growth  and  the  creation  of 
employment  opportunities." 

Regardless  of  the  position  that  one  takes 
in  this  issue,  It  ia  evident  that  Congress 
should  define  a  clear  public  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  role  in  the  transfer  of 
technology  that  haa  arisen  out  of  Federally- 
funded  research  and  development  projects. 
The  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress  conclud- 
ed that  such  a  jxjllcy  needs  to  be  developed 

"The  transfer  of  technologies  developed  in 
Federal  laboratories  and  agencies  for  Indus- 
trial and  consumer  use  requires  a  more  forth- 
right and  unified  Government  policy  than 
exists  at  present. 

"Given  the  range  of  ix>Bslble  activities,  we 
cannot  within  our  limited  purview  define  the 
exact  limits  of  governmental  Involvement. 
Certainly,  It  would  seem  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  legitimate  role  develop- 
ing weather  satellites  and  medical  research 
equipment.  But  we  cannot  say  that  It  Is  an 
obligation  of  Government  to  assist  all  claim- 
ants or  engage  In  partnership  with  profit  or 
non-profit  organizations  to  develop  all  new 
technologies  or  devices  originated  by  Govern- 
ment for  civilian  use.  These  are  questions 
to  be  decided  on  the  broader  base  of  national 
goals.  As  a  minimum  we  do  feel  that  the 
Government  has  a  responsibility  for  making 
available  for  nongovernmental  utilization 
the  results  of  Government-performed  re- 
search and  other  research  that  was  substan- 
tially funded  by  the  Government.  The  Issue, 
in  the  future,  will  be  a  vexing  one,  and  more 
detailed  study  Is  needed." 

While  the  formation  of  a  clear  policy  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  new  technology 
will  affect  all  Industry,  regardless  of  size,  the 
Subcommittee  recognizes  that  small  busi- 
nesses might  be  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
a  well-conceived  policy.  The  National  Com- 
mission took  note  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing small  businesses :  * 

"Smaller  businesses,  which  generally  have 
limited  scientific  and  technical  resources, 
pose  a  special  problem  for  those  concerned 
with  the  nongovenunetal  utilization  of 
Govemment-sponaored  research  results 
NASA,  for  example,  lias  designed  Its  technol- 
ogy utilization  program  in  such  a  way  that 
much  of  the  dissemination  activity  will 
eventually  be  self-supporting  (I.e.,  paid  for 
by  the  beneficiary  rather  than  the  originator 
of  the  technology.)  But  smaller  businesses 
have  difficulty  Justlfiring  expenditures  for 
this  purpose — even  though  the  cost  is  rela- 
tively low.  (The  larger  organization  gen- 
erally not  only  has  better  in-house  capability 
to  interpret  and  understand  the  Implications 
of  new  scientific  information  but  also  has  a 
broader  technology  consumption  pattern,  I.e.. 
Its  technical  Interests  are  lees  specialized, 
generally,  than  those  of  the  small  company.) 
Effective,  low-cost  means  of  serving  the 
needs  of  smaller  businesses — without  sub- 
sidizing them  In  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  open  market  competition  vls-a-vis  the 
large  companies  they  compete  with — should 
be  explored.  Currently,  NASA  and  AEC  have 
imderway  Joint  exi>erimental  programs  with 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration.  These 
programs  may  provide  sotne  understanding  of 
how  to  cope  with  the  seemingly  special  needs 
of  smaller  business." 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  that  other 
Concessional  Oommtttees  In  both  the  Sen- 


•  "Technology  Transfer- 
Icy,"  July  1968. 
<  Op.  cit.,  footnote  1. 
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ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
broad  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  science 
and  that  these  Conomlttees  continue  to  make 
significant  contributions  in  the  areas  of 
their  responsibility.  For  that  reason  and 
because  the  field  of  technology  traixsfer  opens 
almost  unlimited  study  piosslblUtlee,  there 
are  certain  areas  which  the  Subcommittee 
will  not  specifically  pursue: 

1.  Considerations  of  national  science  policy 
per  se. 

2.  Limitations  on  the  availability  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned technology  because  of:  (a) 
possible  over-classification  due  to  national 
security  or  other  reasons;  (b)  difficulty  of 
obtaining  reports  on  new  technology  from 
private  contractors  for  various  reasons.  In- 
cluding differences  of  opinion  with  resp>ect 
to  what  is  proprietary. 

3.  Duplication,  waste,  and  Inefficiency  that 
may  arise  in  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures, particularly  because  of  inade- 
quate administrative  mechanisms  to  assure 
that  Federal  research  expenditures  are  not 
channeled  to  the  solution  of  problems  al- 
ready solved. 

Tlie  schedule  for  the  Subcommittee's  study 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  staff  report  to  be 
completed  not  later  than  December  31,  1966 
Public  hearings  are  tentatively  scheduled  for 
March,  1967,  and  the  final  Committee  Re- 
port for  June  1967. 

With  no  preconceived  notion  that  a  hypo- 
thetical model  system  presently  envisioned 
might  be  the  final  conclusion  of  the  study, 
the  Subcommittee  Intends  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  the  following: 

1.  The  organization  of  a  Federally-char- 
tered Comsat-Uke  corporation  bringing  to- 
gether all  parties  to  the  transfer  process. 
Such  a  corporation  might  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  both  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry by  combining  Into  one  centralized 
new  technology  collection,  processing,  and 
disseminating  organization — one  which 
would  be  outside  the  Federal  Government 
and  yet  be  by  necessity  closely  related  to  the 
Federal  research  and  development  struc- 
ture— the  administrative  organizations  es- 
tablished for  these  purposes  In  almost  every 
Federal  agency. 

2.  The  combining  of  such  presently  diverse 
efforts  as  regional  dissemination  centers  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, various  regional  efforts  of  the 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
State  Technical  Services  Program  into  an  or. 
ganlzatlon  in  each  state,  under  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, so  that:  (ai  new  technology  would 
be  far  more  accessible  to  private  Industry; 
and  (b)  the  state  goverrmients  themselves 
would  play  a  more  significant  role  in  the  dis- 
semination process  much  as  they  now  do  on 
a  more  limited  basis  under  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  study,  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  want  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  statutory  obligations  do  Federal 
agencies  now  have  for  the  transfer  of  new 
technology  to  private  industry? 

2.  How  are  the  agencies  discharging  these 
obligations? 

3.  To  what  extent  Is  there  Inter- agency 
cooperation  In  the  solution  of  technology 
transfer  problems? 

4.  What  are  the  views  of  private  industry. 
Including  research  institutes  and  simUar  or- 
ganizations, with  respect  to  the  value  of 
new  technology  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  system  by 
which  such  a^ncles  disseminate  this  tech- 
nology? 

5.  What  should  be  the  Federal  role  In 
transferring  to  private  industry  new  tech- 
nology developed  by  or  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

6.  What  is  the  state  of  the  art  with 
respect  to  mechanisms  that  might  be  em- 
ployed to  facilitate  technology  transfer? 
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7  Wtiac  new  txutltutlonal  cwnceput  are 
Ixullcacad  to  accocnplish  tectmology  trailer? 

Durtr;i<  the  cour»e  of  Uie  ftudy.  Uie  >)m- 
mitte*  wUl  welcome  cotninente  and  lufor- 
DiAtlon  from  Inusroeted  group«  wrlUiU.  tbe 
Ooveminent.  tbe  sclontlfle  aaU  buaioeae  com- 
m\ini'-y  nrid  others  We  expect  to  •■iilclt 
Uie  views  of  ixuLTiV  IncU.  Ulu&id.  cxxnpuJiiee. 
and  Prilr-r^a  agendo*  having  a  parti :ular 
expertise  In  this  area.  The  Subcofiunlti.ee  U 
gratefvii  r  >r  tiie  Bupport  that  wUl  be  tflven 
by  Uie  Scleiice  Reeearch  Policy  DlvUlcm  of 
tbe  Legislative  Reference  Swvlce  of  the 
Library  A  Congreae. 

The  foUowtng  bibUography  repreeen'-a  a 
portiLin  of  the  publicatlona  already  reviewed 
by  the  Subcommittee 
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THE  ENDS  DO  NOT  JUSTIFY  THE 
MEANS 

Mr  ORUENING.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
most  pleasing  to  read  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  October  22,  1966,  a  very 
perceptive  editorial,  entitled  'Beware  of 
Being  Sheep,"  In  which.  In  discussing  the 
tragic  involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  an  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
observation  Is  made : 

Someday  we  will  wonder  why  we  failed  to 
realize  that  greater  and  ever  greater  amounts 
of  force  do  not  always  solve  a  problem. 
Someday  we  will  remember  that  there  are  no 
"Qnai  solutions."  Socneday  we  will  wonder 
why  we  keep  on  t>eli^  sheep. 

Too  often  the  disastrous  course  of  ac- 
tion we  pursue  in  Vietnam  seems  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  end  we  seek  justi- 
fies the  use  of  any  means  whatsoever. 
That  the  United  States  professes  a  deep 
belief  In  the  justice  of  Its  cause  Is  of  little 
comfort  to  the  South  Vietnamese  mother 
who  sees  her  child  burned  by  napalm  or 
to  the  Vietnamese  boy  orphaned  by  a 
bombing  error. 

What  matters  an  ephemeral  concept  of 
freedom  to  the  South  Vietnamese  if  they 
and  their  country  are  destroyed' In  the 
process  of  seeking  to  establish  It? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  October  22,  1966,  entitled  "Beware  of 
Being  Sheep,"  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BrwARE   or   Bxtno   Srkxp 

Faustua:  How  comes  It  then  that  thou  art 
out  of  hell? 

Mrphiitophilea:  Wliy  tbis  U  hell,  nor  am  I 
out  of  It. 

In  one  sense,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  added 
to  Sybllle  Bedford's  account  of  the  Auschwitz 
trial  ( except  to  note  that  three  more  of  the 
killers  were  convicted  last  month  in  a  sub- 
sequent prosecution  known  as  "the  little 
Auschwitz  trial" ) .  There  Is  nothing  to  be 
added.  In  fact,  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  seen  and  suffered  and  sur- 
vived This  Is  what  happened,  they  told  us. 
this  Is  the  way  it  was  when  all  our  Imagin- 
ings of  Hell  became  reality,  when,  without 
a  Judgment  Day  or  the  hope  of  Grace,  the 
Inferno  was  built  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  millions  who  never  returned 
from  Auschwitz,  there  was  a  boy  of  about 
10.  whose  last  hour  is  recorded  In  Peter 
Welae's  new  play  about  this  same  trial,  The 
Investigation.  The  boy  got  Into  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  guards  overseeing  the 
shlpMnent  of  prisoners  to  the  gas  chambers, 
and  the  g\;ard  said  through  the  barbed  wire. 
"You  know  a  lot  for  a  boy  of  your  age." 
And  the  boy  aald,  "I  know  that  I  know  a  lot, 
and  I  also  know  I'm  not  going  to  learn  any 
more  "  The  trucks  were  duly  loaded  with 
women  and  children,  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren cried  as  they  were  shoved  aboard  for 
the  trip  to  the  gas  chambers,  and  the  boy 
who  knew  quite  a  lot  for  his  age  shouted  to 
them,  "Stop  your  crying  You  saw  the  way 
your  parents  and  grandparents  went.  Climb 
In.  Then  you'll  get  to  see  them  again  "  And 
as  the  trucks  began  driving  away,  the  boy 
who  knew  a  lot  for  his  age  looked  back  and 
shouted  to  the  guard  "You  wont  be  for- 
given anytlilng." 

The  teetlmony  of  the  witneaaee.  then,  is 
not  Just  a  deecrlptlon  of  Hell  but  an  insist- 


ent den^nd  that  this  mindless  barbarUo) 
never  l)e  forgotten  or  forgiven — or  repeated 
In  a  purely  negative  sense,  we  should  remem- 
ber these  lost  souls  every  time  anyone  oBers 
a  vulgar  Joke  at  the  expense  of  some  minority 
or  claims  that  some  downtrodden  race  gets  as 
good  as  It  deserves.  In  a  negative  sense  too 
we  should  remember  these  lost  souls  every 
time  some  bumpUoua  German  official  calls 
for  the  reunion  of  his  vivisected  nation,  every 
time  some  smoothly  technocratic  German 
general  argues  the  need  for  nuclear  weapons 
to  "defend  the  free  world."  every  time  some 
pygmy  philosopher  of  Western  unity  p.-o- 
claims  the  profit  In  letting  bygones  be  by- 
gones. 

But  these  are  only  the  easy  lessons  of 
Atischwltz.  For  Auschwitz  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized sUnply  as  a  dark  monument  to  Ger- 
man racism,  or  even  as  a  symbol  of  race 
hatred  throughout  the  world.  Its  exlBtenct 
represents  a  far  more  profound  sickness  In 
all  of  us.  the  sickness  of  doing  what  should 
never  be  done  and  jjermltting  the  impermis- 
sible. The  agony  of  the  Auschwitz  prisoner 
waa  no  different  froni  that  of  the  Russian 
who  was  starved,  beaten  and  worked  to  death 
at  Vorkuta.  And  the  brutality  of  the 
Auschwitz  guard  was  no  different  from  that 
of  the  French  official  who  carefully  applied 
electric  wires  to  the  bodies  of  Algerian  pris- 
oners. Among  all  p>eople  In  all  lands,  men 
are  killing  and  torturing,  being  tortured  and 
dying. 

The  basic  question,  then.  Is  whether  the 
ends  can  justify  the  means.  The  unprece- 
dented act  of  dropping  an  atomic  bomb  on 
the  city  of  Hiroshima,  killing  perhaps  100.000 
clvUans,  can  perhaps  be  Justified  as  the 
means  that  brought  World  War  II  to  a  rapid 
end.  The  saturation  bombings  of  Dresden 
which  began  a  Are  storm  and  Immolated  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people,  might  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  blow  that  heli>ed  to  destroy  the 
regime  that  had  created  Auschwitz  In  the 
first  place.  But  the  terrible  fact  Is  that  we 
are  all  willing  to  perform  the  atrocity  as  a 
necessary  evil,  with  or  without  the  Justifi- 
cation. If  there  Is  any  evidence  that  anyone 
balked  at  the  Incineration  of  Dresden,  It  re- 
mains as  shrouded  as  the  evidence  of  any- 
one's balking  at  serving  on  tbe  death  ramp 
at  Auschwitz. 

"Beware."  Mrs.  Bedford  says,  "of  being 
sheep. "  But  the  tragic  fact  is  that  we  are 
all  sheep,  and  will  remain  sheep,  bleating  af 
we  run  with  the  flock  to  avoid  the  dogs  nip- 
ping at  our  heels. 

And  so  we  come.  Inevitably,  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  It  can  l>e  easily  said  that  there 
la  no  connection  between  Auschwitz  and 
Vietnam,  between  killing  for  the  sake  of 
killing  and  killing  for  what  we  may  con- 
sider a  Just  cause.  If  the  freedom  and  sell- 
government  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  our  cause,  then  It  Is  Indeed  a  Just  one 
But  the  fact  remains  that  In  this  "Just 
struggle  against  Communism,  we  are  killing 
civilians  as  surely  as  any  Communist  ever 
did.  Our  bombs  drop  on  friend  and  enemy 
alike;  our  napalm  bums  them  alive,  friend 
and  enemy.  We  are  Just  carrying  out  some- 
one's orders,  of  course,  like  all  soldiers,  and 
we  are  certainly  not  Nazis,  We  provide  doc- 
tors to  treat  the  children  we  have  bombed. 
We  hold  "elections"  so  that  we  can  reassure 
ourselves  of  popular  support.  And  we  prom- 
ise that  we  win  provide  money  someday  to 
rebuild  the  land  we  are  destroying. 

But  what  If  the  ends  do  not  Justify  the 
means?  Not  as  a  philosophic  principle  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact?  What  If  the  surgical 
exp>erlment  is  a  success  but  the  patient  dies 
under  the  knife?  What  If  no  future  form 
of  "freedom"  or  "self-government"  can  ever 
make  up  for  the  pain  being  inflicted  now' 
Some  strategists  say  that  the  Vietnamese 
must  suffer  their  role  os  pawns,  for  tne  war 
concerns  larger  issues — the  containment  of 
Communism  on  a  global  scale,  final  proof 
that  Communist  "wars  of  lll>eratlon"  will  b* 


defeated  at  any  cost.  It  Is  a  harsh  doctrine, 
not  unlike  shooting  a  few  hostages  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  population  behave,  .ind  it  was 
well  answered  by  V  Thant.  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  "I  see  nothing  but 
danger."  he  said.  "In  the  idea,  so  assiduously 
fostered  outside  Vietnam,  that  the  conflict 
Is  a  kind  of  holy  war  between  two  powerful 
political  Ideologies.  The  survival  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  must  be  seen  as  the  real  Lssue, 
and  It  can  be  resolved  not  by  force  but  by 
patience  and  understanding,  In  the  frame- 
work of  a  willingness  to  live  and  let  live," 
Someday  we  will  wonder  why  we  failed  to 
realize  that  greater  and  ever  greater  amounts 
of  force  do  not  always  solve  a  prublem. 
Someday  we  will  remember  that  there  are  no 
"flnal  solutions."  Someday  we  will  wonder 
why  we  keep  on  being  sheep. 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  there  has  been  growing  in  this 
country  the  recognition  that  voluntary 
service  represents  a  tremendoius  resource 
and  a  great  opportunity  of  this  Nation, 
The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  accomplishments  of  'VISTA, 
and  the  major  contribution  of  many 
public  and  private  voluntary  prcgrams 
here  and  abroad  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  such  effort. 

The  discussion  of  voluntary  service 
and  its  place  In  American  life  has  been 
Intensified  by  the  current  movement  to 
reexjunlne  our  system  of  selecting  men 
for  military  service.  You  will  recall,  Mr, 
President,  that  last  May  I  introduced, 
along  with  several  other  Senators.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  95  calling  for 
a  Joint  Committee  on  National  Service 
and  the  Draft  to  review  the  entire  ques- 
tion. 

Since  then.  President  Johnson  has 
appointed  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Sei-vice,  headed  by  the 
able  attorney  Mr.  Burke  Mar.shall,  and 
has  included  In  the  scope  of  its  mvesti- 
?ation  the  question  of  voluntary  service. 

With  such  a  national  study  in  prog- 
ress, I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  an 
excellent  article  in  the  current  Saturday 
Review  which  adds  a  great  deal  to  the 
discussion.  Written  by  Mr.  Harris 
Wofford,  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  states  the  case  for  uni- 
versal voluntary  service  as  an  accepted 
element  of  American  life. 

As  Mr.  Wofford  points  out,  such  serv- 
ice can  be  nearly  universal  without  being 
compulsory.  It  can  not  only  perform 
important  work  on  the  national  and  in- 
ternational level;  it  can  improve  the 
preparation  of  our  young  people  for  life 
In  the  present  changing  world.  As  the 
article  states; 

Most  observers  of  the  first  10,000  returning 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  found  them  more 
mature,  curious,  serious,  more  Interested  In 
education,  community  development,  and 
public  service  than  most  of  their  peers  who 
stayed  at  home. 

The  article  makes  clear  that  the  role  of 
practical  service  in  education  is  more 
fundamental  and  more  revolutionary 
than  anyone  had  supposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wofford's  provocative  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

[From  Saturday  Review,  Oct.   15,   19661 

TOWARD  A  DRArr  WlTHOITT   GCNS 

(Note. — A   Peace   Corps   official's   ca.se   for 
making  universal  voluntary  service  part  of 
the    nation's    educational    system;     how    It 
would  work;  why  It  Is  eesentlal.) 
(By  Harris  Wofford) 

Universal  civilian  service,  wrote  William 
James  In  1910,  "Is  only  a  question  of  blow- 
ing on  the  spark  till  the  whole  population 
gets  Incandescent  ...  a  question  of  time,  of 
skillful  propagandlsm,  and  of  opinion-mak- 
ing men  seizing  historic  opportunities."  In 
1966,  with  the  U.S,  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General  both  making  the 
same  propoeal,  and  with  a  special  Presiden- 
tial Commission  considering  It,  new  sparks 
are  flying,  opinion-making  men  are  blowing, 
and  a  historic  opportunity  may  be  at  hand. 

On  May  18,  Secretary  McNamara  proposed 
that  we  move  toward  universal  service  "by 
asking  every  young  person  In  the  United 
States  to  give  one  or  two  years  of  service 
to  his  country — whether  In  one  of  the  mlU- 
tjvry  services,  In  the  Peace  Corps,  or  In  some 
other  volunteer  developmental  work  at  home 
or  abroad."  Initially,  this  was  read  as  a 
call  for  compulsory  civilian  service  But 
McNamara  promptly  explained  that  he 
meant  universal  voluntary  service,  that 
•asking"  every  young  person  did  not  mean 
"requiring." 

Universal  voluntary  service  seems  to  be 
a  contradiction  In  terms — unless  the  day 
really  Is  coming,  as  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  recently  prophesied,  when  people 
everywhere  "will  consider  that  one  or  two 
years  of  work  for  the  cause  of  development 
either  In  a  far-away  country  or  in  a  depressed 
area  of  his  own  community  is  a  normal  part 
of  one's  education," 

That  day  has  come  In  Israel.  At  least  two 
years  of  national  service.  In  either  regular 
military  duty,  land  settlement,  or  basic  liter- 
acy education  and  Job  training,  are  now  a 
normal  part  of  the  education  of  every  young 
man  or  woman.  The  national  service  law 
formally  reflects  the  pioneering  tradition 
created  by  three  generations  of  practically 
universal  volunteering.  Learnlng-by-service 
Is  also  now  established  as  part  of  all  higher 
education  In  Ethiopia,  The  Haile  Selassie 
I  University  requires,  as  a  condition  for  any 
degree,  one  year  of  teaching  or  other  develop- 
ment service  in  a  dlflflcult  area  of  the  coun- 
try, usually  after  the  Junior  year  In  college. 
Ethiopia  was  responding  In  part  to  the 
spread  of  the  volunteer  service  Idea  around 
the  world,  represented  In  Halle  Selassie's 
Court  by  several  hundred  American  vol- 
unteers, and  by  volunteers  from  Sweden. 
Britain,  and  Germany — three  of  some  thirty 
countries  now  operating  their  own  domestic 
or  overseas  Peace  Corps. 

In  developing  countries,  the  need  to  mo- 
bilize voluntary  labor,  especially  among  ed- 
ucated young  people,  Is  Imperative.  In 
America,  however,  probably  only  McNamara 
could  have  rescued  the  Idea  of  volunteer 
service  from  the  political  periphery  to  which 
it  had  been  relegated  by  Vietnam.  But  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  America — which, 
through  the  Peace  Corps,  has  brought  the 
idea  of  volunteering  to  world-wide  atten- 
tion— win  now  respond  In  turn  to  the 
Ethiopian  innovation  and  the  example  of 
Israel. 

Volunteering,  according  to  de  Tocquevllls, 
was  the  animating  spirit  of  nineteenth- 
century  America.  That  spirit  stirred  again 
with  John  Kennedy.  Will  Lyndon  Johnson 
now  tap  It  on  a  much  larger  scale?  Will  the 
administration  that  established  "escalate" 
as  a  word  of  war  find  ways  to  escalate  vol- 
unteering for  works  of  peace  to  a  new  level 
of  practically  universal  participation? 


In  a  llttle-notlced  talk  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  last  year,  the  President  prom- 
ised "to  search  for  new  ways"  through  which 
"every  young  American  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunlty^and  feel  the  obligation— to  give  at 
least  a  few  years  of  his  or  her  life  to  the 
service  of  others  In  this  nation  and  In  the 
world."  In  signing  the  1966  Peace  Corps  Act 
last  month,  he  said  that  he  hoped  the 
search  would  "develop  a  manpower  service 
program  for  young  people  which  could  work 
at  every  level  to  transform  our  society."  and 
lead  to  the  day  "when  some  form  of  voltm- 
tary  service  ...  Is  as  common  in  America  as 
going  to  school."  With  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  headed  by 
Burke  Marshall,  and  his  listing  of  national 
service  proposals  as  one  of  the  Items  on 
which  the  Commission  is  to  report  In  Jan- 
uary, that  "search  for  new  ways"  is  now 
seriously  under  way. 

Is  there  a  real  need  for  a  universal  service 
program  involving  3.000.000  to  4,000,000 
young  people?  Apparently  not  for  their  miU~ 
tary  service — or  not  for  more  than  about 
600,000  young  men  a  year.  Former  President 
Elsenhower  to  the  contrary  notwlthEt,ind- 
Ing,  the  Pentagon  says  It  opposes  universal 
military  training.  What,  then,  are  the  na- 
tion's needs  for  nonmllltary  service  by  young 
volunteers?  The  President  says  that  volun- 
teers are  required  in  "every  area  of  national 
need."  especially  in  teaching,  alleviating 
poverty,  and  conservation. 

Teaching  is  one  field  where  volunteers 
have  already  proved  themselves.  More  than 
10.000  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  few  of  whom 
were  professional  teachers,  have  taught  In 
classrooms  overseas,  contributing  energy, 
hope,  enthusiasm,  perspective,  and  Innovat- 
ing spirit.  The  same  contributions  have 
been  made  at  home  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  in  Project  Head  Start  and  In  spe- 
cial remedial  and  enrichment  programs  of 
the  War  on  Poverty, 

But  we  have  only  begun  to  utilize  volun- 
teer teaching  to  meet  our  educational  needs. 
Congress  and  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  calling  for  the  expansion  of  Project 
Head  Start  far  beyond  its  present  enrollment 
of  500,000  preschool  children.  Other  new 
special -education  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  extensive 
proposals  of  the  Wlilte  House  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  require  massive  number  of  vol- 
unteers. And  now  the  National  Education 
Association  is  urging  that  full-school-year 
public  education  be  extended  to  four-  and 
five-year-olds. 

Where  are  the  teachers  to  make  such  edu- 
cation possible  for  5.000.000  additional  stu- 
dents? With  special  training  and  super- 
vision, hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers, 
suppwjrted  by  a  Peace  Corps-like  subsistence 
allowance,  could  be  the  answer.  To  move 
toward  universal  early  childhood  education, 
we  may  need  to  move  toward  universal  serv- 
ice. 

These  needs,  present  or  predictable,  in- 
creasing as  our  population  mounts,  could 
readily  absorb  the  labor  of  all  potent' :il  col- 
lege volunteers.  But  college  students  ac- 
count for  only  30  per  cent  of  the  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  age  group.  Are  there  Important 
needs  that  could  be  met  by  the  civilian  serv- 
ice of  the  non-college  majority?  If  more 
than  2,000.000  young  men  and  women  turn- 
ing eighteen  this  year  but  neither  going  to 
college  nor  entering  the  armed  services  are 
excluded,  the  program  should  be  called  "col- 
lege and  university  student  service,"  not 
"universal  service." 

Combat  commanders  prefer  the  nineteen 
to  twenty  age  group,  according  to  recent  De- 
fense Department  testimony,  and  eight  out 
of  ten  military  volunteers  are  under  twenty. 
Are  there  not  also  valuable  civilian  roles  for 
volunteers  of  this  age?  If  men  are  old 
enough  to  fight,  they  should  be  old  enough 
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to  take  on  conjtruct'.ve  peacetime  aaatgn- 
manto.  Who  U  tixi  tall  to  teach?  Whoee 
fMt  are  too  flat  to  be  a  tutor?  Why 
•bouidn't  almost  everyone  be  1-A  for  na- 
tional service? 

The  young  men  and  women  coming  out  of 
high  schfiol  are  :hem»elv9s  a  ma]<r  under- 
deveiop«<l  re»"ur'je  They  represent  Amer- 
ica's future  They  need  to  be  asked  to  gl  .e 
■ome  kind  of  active  national  service.  Thi'y 
QMd  "to  yet  the  chlldlahneaa  knocked  out 
Of  them  and  to  :ome  back  lnt,/i  society  with 
h«»lthler  sympathies  and  soberer  idea*," 
WTOt«  Jamea  They  need  ti-  break  the  pres- 
ent lock-step  system  of  continuous  claaarooaa 
education  says  Father  The<xlori-  Hesburgn 
They  need  ui  te«t  themaelves  and  disc<jv»r 
unexpected  strengths,  says  David  Rleaman 
They  need  tJi  ross  -ultural  frontiers,  ec- 
perlence  the  uund^  world,  and  become 
world  cltlzeris    says  Mary  Bunting 

Most  obaerver-i  '.  the  first  10  000  returning 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  found  them  more  ma- 
ture, curious,  and  serious,  more  Interested  n 
education,  community  development,  and 
public  service  than  most  of  their  peers  wlio 
•t»yed  at  home  The  4.0OO  who  have  r;- 
tumed  to  colleges  and  universities,  mostly 
to  graduate  schiaols  remind  professors  of  the 
Ole  who  came  back  from  World  War  :  I. 
American  education  was  never  so  alive  sr 
teaching  so  worthwhile  and  student  spirit  to 
high  as  m  those  brief  years  when  the  m  j- 
Jorlty  of  men  on  campuses  had  served  n 
dangerous  or  frustrating  assignments  around 
the  world  Halle  Selassie  I  University  r?- 
porta  the  same  thing  about  Its  Mrst  seniors 
who  have  returned  from  a  year's  service  n 
difficult  provincial  teaching  assignments. 

The  need  f'r  this  kind  of  "experiential 
education"  leamlng-by-dolng — Is  not  Un- 
ited to  underdeveloped  countries  or  to  i.n 
elite  group  of  American  college  studenia. 
The  young  men  and  women  who  don't  i?J 
to  college,  cr  who  wouldn't  be  selected  by  tlie 
Peace  Corps  still  need  to  discover  the  work', 
whether  m  a  far-away  country  or  a  nearbv 
slum,  thev  need  to  develop  their  capaclt  es 
for  sympathy  and  citizenship:  they  need  to 
be  given  the  practical  challenge  of  dlr!ct 
personal  partlclpati- r.  *n  teaching  and  coci- 
mtinlty  action  Por  their  own  growth  '.he 
dropout  from  high  school  and  the  would -l>« 
Ph.D  .  the  students  from  Harlem  and  from 
Scarsdale  need  to  come  together  an  volun- 
teers to  live  and  work,  teach  and  learn  to- 
gether 

In  fact,  a  winning  strategy  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  or  in  the  struggle  for  mtegratUn 
must  Include  programs  that  bring  together 
young  men  and  women  of  all  rac«e.  rellgloie, 
and  classes.  In  radically  new  settings  aiid 
aaalgnments  If  Negro  and  white  North  and 
South,  city  and  suburb  can  join  In  common 
volunteering,  many  r>f  the  next  generation 
will  free  themselves  of  race  prejudice  and 
poverty  Their  new  perspectives,  ambitions. 
and  opportunities  would  make  It  dlfflcult  for 
them  to  sink  back  into  apathy 

Israel  is  proving  that  this  can  be  done  All 
young  Israelis  get  an  Initial  period  of  baalc 
training  Those  who  come  from  backward 
communities,  who  do  not  know  modem 
health  practices  and  do  not  have  any  job 
•kill,  are  given  special  training  Others  go 
U  volunteers  to  form  new  pioneer  farm 
settlements  Others  go  Into  the  regular 
armed  forces  By  drawing  all  of  its  young 
people  Into  this  Intense  educational  experi- 
ence, Israel  Is  forging  one  nation  It  Is  In- 
tegrating not  a  tenth  but  half  of  its  popula- 
tion 

How  can  this  be  done  in  America?  Secre- 
tary McNanvira  has  announced  that  the  mil- 
itary Intends  to  take  into  service  and  to  give 
special  training  each  year  to  lOOOOO  young 
mon  from  "poverty-encrusted"  backgrounds. 
wbo  up  to  now  would  have  been  rejected 

How  can  nonmJlltary  p>r(>grams  f  jilow  suit 
■o  that  the  whole  younger  generation  Is  Vn- 
TOlTed''      Probably    not    by    drafting    every 


young  peraon  and  offering  alternative  civil- 
ian servloe  to  thoee  not  choosing — or  not 
required  for — military  service.  Suoh  a  uni- 
versal draft  could  be  seen  merely  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  ten  years  of  compul- 
sory education  to  eleven  or  twelve  But. 
though  a  Gallup  poll  published  In  July  shows 
73  per  cent  of  the  people  favoring  such  com- 
pulsory universal  service,  there  appears  to  be 
little  political  supfxjrt  for  It 

Probably  not  by  one  great  new  National 
Service  Oorpe.  either  Although  Marlon  K. 
Sanders  gave  a  good  case  for  this  In  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  August  7,  most  of 
the  proponente  of  national  service  prefer  some 
form  of  programed  diversity.  Instead  of  a 
centralized  bureaucracy,  tbey  seek  a  scheme 
that  would  be  baaed  on  and  would  further 
release  the  power  of  the  Independent  sector 
In  American  life  This  would  fit  both  the 
American  tradition  of  diversity  and  the  anti- 
bureaucratic  mood  at  the  youn^r  genera- 
tion. 

Among  Ideas  that  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  might  consider  are 

VoluMeer  Service  Fellotcshipa  These  fel- 
lowships would  provide  living  allowances  and 
possibly,  later,  educational  assistance  to  vol- 
unteeers  from  age  sixteen  and  up  who  work 
In  voluntary  service  programs,  at  home  or 
abroad,  Uke  the  OI  BUI  of  RighU.  which 
enable  Individual  veterans  to  enroll  In  the 
college  or  university  of  their  choice,  this  pro- 
gram would  enable  individuals  to  seek  enroll- 
ment In  a  wide  variety  cf  volunteer  eSc«-ts, 
both  private  and  public  With  such  volun- 
teers available,  churchee,  civic  organisations, 
students  associations,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, school  boards,  and  new  institutions  set 
up  for  this  purpijee  would  be  encouraged  to 
design  new  volunteer  projects. 

Volunteer  Service  Summerj.  TTiree- 
month  programs  would  be  designed  for  all 
Americans  at  the  time  they  leave  high  school. 
Drawing  on  the  experience  ot  Outward  Bound, 
the  COC  camps.  Peace  Corpe-VISTA  training, 
and  military  basic  training,  they  would  bring 
together  youn>;  people  of  all  backgrounds: 
involve  some  actual  service,  whether  in  con- 
struction, conservation,  or  teaching;  and 
through  films,  readings,  discussions,  and  per- 
sonal encounters  present  the  wide  range  of 
volunteer  opportunities  open  In  the  military, 
the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  private  pro- 
grams 

A  Sational  Volunteer  Refftstry.  Every 
American,  while  In  high  school  could  be 
asked — but  not  compelled — to  register  In  a 
nationally-run  roster,  which  would  then  be 
kept  up  to  date  In  later  life.  Registrants 
would  record  their  Interests,  skills,  volunteer 
experience,  and  available  periods  for  service. 
Various  volunteer  agencies  could  use  that  In- 
formation to  recruit  volunteers,  sending  news 
of  relevant  opportunities  to  the  registrants 
at  appropriate  times. 

Local  Voluntary  Service  Boards.  These 
could  be  established  by  the  President  to 
work  alongside  the  present  Selective  Service 
Boards.  They  could  Include  civic  leaders, 
representatives  of  voluntary  service  organiza- 
tions, aoid  former  Peace  C<.>rps  or  VISTA 
volunteers  They  would  work  In  the  com- 
munity to  provide  Information  on  volunteer 
service  opportunities,  both  overseas  and  at 
home. 

AcaAernic  Credit  for  Volunteer  Service. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  could 
encourage  students  to  enlist  In  voluntary 
nonmlUtary  programs  or  In  the  armed  forces 
before  or  during  their  higher  education.  In 
admitting  students,  colleges  and  universities 
could  give  weight  to  such  a  period  of  serv- 
ice— or  p<i«Milbly  even  require  It  as  a  condi- 
tion for  admission.  Or  they  could  incorpo- 
rate periods  of  service  Into  their  curriculum, 
a  modlflcatlon  of  the  present  'Junlor-year- 
abroad  "  Instead  of  study  In  Europe,  stu- 
dents would  work  and  learn  In  dlfBcult  as- 
signments In  developing  areas  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  a  summer,  a  quarter,  a  semester. 


a  year,  or  the  reg\ilar  two-year  Peace  Corps 
term.  Antloch  College  has  pioneered  work- 
study  programs,  and  two  colleges— Western 
Michigan  and  Pranconla — have  introduced 
five-year  "Peace  Corps  B  A  s,"  In  which  Peace 
Corps  service  is  given  approximately  one 
year's  academic  credit,  Oradu&te  degree  pro- 
grams, especially  for  masters  In  teaching, 
agriculture,  community  development,  and 
public  health,  could  include  periods  of 
service 

In  all  of  these  proposed  programs,  special 
consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to  design- 
ing opportunities  for  noncoUege  high-school 
graduates  or  dropouts.  William  James'e 
quaint  list  of  duties  for  his  "army  enlisted 
against  Naturo"  will  not  be  very  helpful.  Our 
"gilded  youthij."  he  wrote,  would  go  off  "ac- 
cording to  their  choice"  to  "coal  and  Iron 
mines,  to  freight  trains,  to  fishing  fleets  tn 
December,  to  dishwashing,  clothes-washing, 
and  window-washing,  to  road-buUdlng  and 
tunnel-making,  to  fouj^drles  and  stoke-holes, 
and  to  the  frames  of  skyscrapers." 

Neither  Congress  nor  anybody  else  is  going 
to  finance  the  fishing  fleets  In  December, 
There  are,  however,  needs,  not  so  exotic, 
whlcii  younger  volunteers  could  help  meet! 
One  of  them  might  even  involve  washing 
I'shes  and  clothes.  Millions  of  working 
mothers,  especially  In  poverty-stricken 
families,  desp>erately  need  some  system  o{ 
good  day-care  tor  their  children.  Volunieers 
Just  out  of  high  school  could  be  trained  to 
provide  this  on  assignments  In  homes  or  spe- 
cial day-care  centers. 

In  many  of  the  domestic  programs  for  col- 
lege students,  high  school  graduates  could 
serve  as  part  of  a  team,  or  on  their  own  Ar- 
ranging worthwhile  assignments  for  the  hign 
school  dropouts,  the  ones  who  fall  the  Army's 
minimal  examinations,  and  especially  those 
demoralized  by  slum  living  and  racial  dl«- 
crlmlnatlon.  will  be  much  more  difficult.  So 
far,  the  Job  Corps  Is  the  main  social  Inven-' 
tlon  In  this  field.  We  must  be  still  more  In- 
ventive If  universal  service  Is  to  be  a  reality 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  draft?  None 
of  the  above  requires  a  revision  of  the  draft 
but  without  some  revision  no  set  of  new  pro- 
grams could  approach  universal  voluntary 
service.  For  the  present  draft  selection  and 
deferment  system  discourages  non  military 
volunteering  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Marshall  Commission,  Kingman  Brewster  of 
Yale,  has  said.  It  encourages  a  "cynical  avoid- 
ance of  service"  by  Imposing  "Involuntary 
military  service  upon  those  who  cannot  hide 
In  the  endless  catacombs  of  formal  educa- 
tion," 

Currently,  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  lives 
of  mllUoiu  of  men  waiting  until  they  are 
twenty-six  or  older  to  know  If  they  must  go 
into  the  army.  A  man  who  volunteers  for 
the  Peace  Corps  knows  that  he  may  atUl  be 
drafted  upon  his  return  He  may  be  ready 
to  spend  two  years  of  his  life  In  some  kind  of 
service,  but  for  many  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
bined four  years  of  service  seems  too  long. 
If  the  call  to  military  service,  whether  by  lot 
or  the  present  peculiar  arrangement,  could 
come  for  all  men  right  alter  they  were 
eighteen,  then  the  shadow  of  uncertainty 
would  be  lifted  There  still  might  be  edu- 
cational deferments  for  those  called,  but 
these  would  be  real  deferments  Involving  ^ 
clear  commitment  to  serve  up)on  graduation. 
Those  not  called  would  be  free  to  volunteer 
for  nonmlUtary  service  without  the  threat 
of  being  drafted  later 

The  President  has  gone  further  than  thU. 
On  August  19,  he  said  he  was  asking  the 
Marshall  Commission  to  consider  tkis  spe- 
cific question:  "Can  we — without  harming 
national  security — esUbllsh  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  nonmlUtary  alternatives  to  the  draft'" 

If  such  alternative  service  were  ofTered  to 
the  minority  of  men  called  In  the  draft- 
not  Imposed  ufKJn  all  young  men  but  given 
as  an  option  to  the  fraction  of  men  called  up 
to  serve — this  would  be  a  quantum  Jump  for 


volunteering.  The  recent  Gallup  finding 
suggests  that  the  armed  forces  would  be  able 
to  get  enough  men  under  this  cystem.  Serv- 
ing in  Europe  and  America,  as  most  military 
men  do,  or  even  in  Vietnam,  might  have 
more  appeal  to  many  than  two  or  three  years 
in  American  slums  or  Asian,  African,  or 
Latin  American  villages.  ( One  proposal  Is  for 
three  years  of  notmillltary  service  to  be  an 
alternative  to  two  years  In  the  armed  forces.) 

This  step  would  still  only  mean  "moving 
toward  "  universal  service,  as  the  President 
and  McNamara  propose.  Two-thirds  or  mor» 
of  the  men  subject  to  the  draft,  and  all 
women,  would  be  affected  only  if  they  chose 
to  volunteer  The  growth  of  volunteering 
might  be  only  tenfold  In  the  first  years  of 
the  program — not  the  hundredfold  Increase 
required  for  truly  universal  service.  A  prac- 
tical way  to  begin  would  be  to  Increase  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Jack  Vaughn's  goal  of  50,000, 
to  turn  VISTA  Into  an  organizing  and  super- 
rtslng  agency  for  another  60,000  domestic 
volunteers;  to  Increase  the  Job  Corps  to  about 
50.000  and  add  a  component  of  service  to  Its 
work:  and  to  begin  a  Gl-blll  kind  of  fellow- 
ship program  for  another  50,000  volunteers. 

If  this  happened,  and  the  idea  of  volunteer 
service  spread,  those  drafted  into  the  Army 
would  soon  be  the  minority  Then,  Instead 
of  talking  about  exemptions  for  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,  we  would  find  the  problem  tiuned 
upside  down.  It  could  be  said  that  those 
drafted  for  military  service  were  exempt 
from  the  system  of  universal  voluntary  serv- 
ice. In  fact,  If  practically  all  young  Ameri- 
cans came  to  feel  the  obligation  to  volunteer 
for  some  kind  of  service,  the  draft  might  be 
put  out  of  business  altogether.  All  the  cal- 
culations of  the  high  cost  of  putting  the 
miUtary  on  an  entirely  volunteer  basis  leave 
out  the  possibility  of  universal  voluntary 
service. 

How  much  would  such  a  volunteer  service 
program  cost?  Not  as  much  in  a  year  as  one 
month  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  Not  as  much 
as  doing  nothing — as  falling  to  mobilize  the 
talents  and  labor  of  the  younger  generation, 
Kot  as  much  as  hiring  professional  teachers 
or  social  workers  or  construction  men — If  we 
could  find  enough  of  them— to  do  what  these 
volunteers  could  also  do  The  cost  may  vary 
from  a  lew  hundred  dollars  per  volunteer  to 
the  Peace  Corps'  annual  per-volunteer  cost  of 
about  $8,000.  It  is  the  cost  of  adding  a  year 
or  two  of  essential  public  education  for  all 
.American  students. 

ThU  may  seem  high  to  Congressional 
armed  service  committees  Tlielr  legislative 
center  of  gravity  is  on  defense  rather  than 
on  matters  concerned  with  education  and 
development.  Even  Secretary  McNamara 
might  feel  ill  at  ease  making  his  case  that  de- 
fense Is  development  before  them — as  ill  at 
ease  as  Allen  Ginsberg  telling  Congress  about 
LSD.  But  Burke  Marshall  is  a  lawyer  of  far- 
ranging  vision  and  he  has  a  Commission  of 
opinion-making  men.  "Hiey  should  appreci- 
ate the  "fimdamental  question"  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  said  he  was  asking: 

"Who  Is  Man?     Is  he  a  rational  animal? 
He  draws   blueprints   for   Utopia      But 
Mver  quite  geU  it  built.  .  .  .  Coercion,  after 
all.  merely  captures   Man      Freedom   capti- 
vates him," 


THE  BRAIN  DRAIN  I 
Mr  MONDALE.'  Mr.  President.  I 
nave  recently  received  a  most  thought- 
ful and  provocative  letter  on  the  brain 
araln.  a  subject  to  which  I  have  ad- 
oressed  myself  increasingly  in  recent 
months,  from  Mr.  FYank  L.  Mott,  a  man- 
power analyst  in  the  Labor  Department's 
:f™ce  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and 
iTalnlng.  The  views  he  expresses  are 
'lot  intended    to    necessarily    represent 


those  of  his  Department,  but  rather,  as 
he  states,  he  Is  providing  some  of  his 
"own  personal,  unofficial  thoughts  on  the 
subject." 

I  believe  that  this  letter  Is  worthy  of 
a  much  wider  audience,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.  Di3>AKnczNT  OF  Labor.  Of- 
fice OF  Manpowzx,  Automation 
AN©  Training, 

Was^itn^rfon,  D.C. 
Senator  Waltxs  P.  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  9,  I  wish  first  of  all 
to  compliment  you  on  your  excellent  exposi- 
tion of  the  complex  problems  generated  by 
the  "brain  drain"  of  talented  Individuals 
from  some  of  the  less  developed  nations  of 
the  world.  As  you  noted  in  your  statement, 
this  problem  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy 
solution.  However.  I  am  happy  to  give  you 
some  of  my  own  personal,  unofficial  thoughts 
on  the  subject. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  basic  conflict 
between  our  desire  not  to  inhibit  the  in- 
herent right  of  Individuals  to  move  freely 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  technologically  less  advanced 
nations — a  development  clearly  dependent 
on  a  continuing  supply  of  highly  skilled  tech- 
nical manpower. 

My  personal  feeling  Is  that  the  only  truly 
permanent  solution  to  this  problem  is  a 
long-range  one  which  would  involve  basic 
institutional  changes  In  the  secondary  and 
higher  educational  systems  of  manv  of  these 
countries.  As  you  noted  In  your  statement. 
many  young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
this  country  for  their  higher  education  pur- 
sue fields  of  study  which  are  not  in  great 
demand  in  their  home  country  and  then, 
quite  naturally,  on  completing  their  edu- 
cation have  no  desire  to  return  to  a  home 
which  offers  them  no  chance  to  practice  In 
their  chosen  profession.  Ultimately,  the 
solution  to  this  specific  aspect  of  the  "brain 
drain"  problem  must  come  from  the  coun- 
tries themselves — through  an  Intelligent  re- 
structuring of  their  secondary  school  pro- 
grams to  encourage  more  youth  to  enter 
fields  of  study  more  closely  related  to  their 
occupational  demands. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  I 
believe  we  can  do  In  this  country,  which 
might  have  a  more  Immediate  Impact.  These 
suggestions  relate  prlnclpaUy  to  those  youths 
who  enter  this  country  on  temporarv  student 
visas,  but  then  change  to  permanent  status 
and  never  return  home.  These  are  the  youth 
who  must  be  their  country's  "leaders  of  to- 
morrow" if  the  high  hopes  of  these  less  de- 
veloped countries  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  think  In  certain  situations  It  would  pay 
for  this  country  to  expedite  the  building  of 
technical  Institutes  for  sub-professional 
study  In  underdeveloped  countries  even  if 
these  Institutes  do  not  match  up  to  the  qual- 
ity of  an  esUbllshed  Institute  In  this  coun- 
try. We  might  even  supply  many  of  the 
key  personnel  to  run  these  institutes.  It 
would  be  an  Investment  well  spent  as  the 
needs  of  many  of  these  countries  are  basic 
and  It  may  be  better  at  this  time  for  them 
to  turn  out  large  numbers  of  sub-profes- 
sional workers  who  then  are  immediately 
available  In  their  home  country  then  a  much 
smaller  number  of  very  highly  trained  engi- 
neers and  scientists  who  on  receiving  their 
training  in  this  country  often  do  not  even  go 
home. 
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Analogously,  perhaps  we  might  put  a  larger 
part  of  our  funds  in  this  area  Into  expediting 
the  construction  of  two-year  colleges  In  these 
foreign  countries.  In  this  wav  a  relatively 
large  number  of  youths  would  be  5ble  to  re- 
ceive some  college  level  training  which  they 
would  Immediately  be  able  to  put  Into  prac- 
tice. The  alternative,  which  we  have  at  pres- 
ent. Is  in  many  cases  "overtraining"  a  smaller 
number  of  youths  in  this  country  to  a  skill 
level  above  most  technical  tasks  In  their 
home  country. 

Another  possible  way  to  cut  down  on  this 
drain  of  young  scholars  would  be  to  stipulate 
that  all  youth  who  come  to  this  country  on 
a  student  visa  must  return  home  for  a  speci- 
fied period  on  completing  their  education 
before  being  eligible  for  immigrant  status. 
While  this  might  work  hardships  on  indi- 
viduals In  some  cases  It  nevertheless  would 
be  relatively  equitable  to  the  extent  that  all 
youth  would  know  of  this  stipulation  before 
they  come  to  this  country  to  study.  In  all 
likelihood,  once  these  youth  did  return  home 
for,  let  us  say,  a  year  or  two,  many  would 
remain.  I  think  that  a  provision  of  this  na- 
ture. If  Implemented,  should  be  comple- 
mented by  intensive  efforts  by  private  and 
public  sources  to  provide  adequate  "reln- 
doctrlnatlon"  for  the  youth  before  he  goes 
back  home  to  a  culture  which  In  many  ways 
may  have  become  more  "foreign"  to  him 
during  his  absence  than  our  own. 

Also.  I  wonder  what  the  possibilities  would 
be  for  allowing  foreign  students  to  partici- 
pate In  our  Peace  Corps,  or  other  advisory 
type,  programs  and  then  serve  either  In  their 
home  country  or  In  a  similar  country  with 
which  they  surely  have  a  greater  familiarity 
than  most  of  their  American  counterparts? 
In  general,  I  would  favor  methods  which 
are  of  a  voluntary  nature  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem rather  than  legislative  provisions,  as  be- 
ing more  in  keeping  with  our  traditional 
policies  favoring  the  free  International  move- 
ment of  Individuals. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  Mott. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  12 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by   Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
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October  17,  1966 


readme     clerks 


announced     that    t,he 


upon  the  House  amendment  and  has  re- 

miiMtArl    on    ImmoHlftfi"    rrtnf^rpnrp    with 


prehenslve  city  demonstration  programs  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


October  17,  1966 
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and  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 


no   Federal   grant-in-aid   program   shall    be 
considered  to  be  carried  out  in  connection 


agency  under  section  105  shall  include  grants 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  relocation  pavmente, 
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October  17,  1966 


readln/  cUtIc.';.  announced  that  uhe 
House  had  pa.ssed,  without  Eunendment. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  84  An  act  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improvemeotB 
made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater  Coun- 
ty, Wyo..  If  and  wben  such  lands  revert  to 
the  United  StAt«a: 

3.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Go-.  ernor«  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  de.ei<ate  certain  of  its  functions,  luid 
other  purpoeea: 

3  28_'y.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(a)  (7) 
of  the  Imml^icratlon  and  Nationality  Act; 

3.  2979  An  act  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
3Ut«  Technical  Services  Act  of  1966  to  the 
territory  of  Guam;  and 

3.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendmerts 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  13955)  to 
establish  the  past  and  present  location 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Colorado 
River  for  certain  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
13103  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  't  :  <t4  to  provide  equitable  tix 
treatment  fur  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreel.^g 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mills.  Mr  King  of  California, 
Mr.  BoGcs.  Mr  Keogh,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Cxtrtis.  and  Mr.  Utt  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tEe 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendmenta 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  >  HR.  17607)  to 
suspend  the  Investment  credit  and  the 
allow  a:. ce  )f  accelerated  depreciation  In 
the  ca.se  •'.  certain  real  property:  sigreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills.  Mr  King  of 
California,  Mr  Bogcs,  Mr.  Keogh.  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsm,  Mr  Curtis,  and 
Mr  ttt  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


KNROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afOxed  hla  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 2338  An  act  to  authorise  the  erectioo 
of  a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Oolumhia 
to  Oe:i  John  J  Pershing;  and 

S.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Subatanc«a  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
hasardous  toys  and  articles  Intended  for  chU- 
dren.  cuid  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to 
be  da:.i<erous  In  the  household  regardless  of 
labeil:  .<;  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles 
Intendixi  for  household  vise,  and  for  other 
purpoe*'* 


DEMO.N.->  lii.A  r 

ROP(  )[.:t.\.v 

OP      1966 

Mr  M.A.VSF^F 
behalf  .f  -.-.r'  ;;s- 
Alab«una     M      .- 

follOWi::,<   -'ar^-rnt 

resenta'.iv^-.s  r.^us 
with    a;.    ;U:.f!..l: 


ON  crr:i-;.s  and  met- 

DE\'ELAjPMKNiT     ACT 

ii      Mr    President,  on 

•  .rushed  Senator  from 
fvHKMA.v!,  I  make  the 

:  •  Thf  House  of  Rep- 
.«us.s»v.  .S*T.ate  bill  3708 

'■:  ■       I-    has    Insisted 


upon  the  House  amendment  and  h&s  re- 
quested 8in  immediate  conference  with 
the  Senate.  Conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  have  been  appointed. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  S   3708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
m  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3708)  to  assist  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs 
for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas 
and  for  providing  the  public  facilities 
and  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encourage 
planned  metropolitan  development,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  was.  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Demon- 
stration Cltlee  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  196«". 

Trn.«  t — coMracHSNSiw  cttt  okiconstkation 

PKOCRAMS 

Findings  and  declaratton  of  purpose 
Skc.  101.  Tb«  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  Improving  the  quality  of  ur- 
ban life  Is  the  moBt  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem facing  the  United  States.  The  persist- 
ence of  widespread  urban  slums  and  blight, 
the  concentration  of  persoiu  of  low  Income  In 
older  urban  areas,  and  the  unmet  needs  for 
additional  housing  and  community  facilities 
and  services  arising  from  rapid  expansion  of 
our  urban  population  have  resulted  In  a 
marked  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  the  Uvea  of  large  numbers 
of  our  people  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
prospers. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  cities,  of  all  sizes,  do  not  have  adequate 
resources  to  deal  effectively  with  the  critical 
problems  facing  them,  and  that  Federal  as- 
sistance In  addition  to  that  now  authorized 
by  the  urban  renewal  program  and  other 
existing  Federal  grant-tn-ald  programs  Is 
essential  to  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and 
conduct  progranu  to  Improve  their  physical 
environment,  increase  their  supply  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
people,  and  provide  educational  and  social 
services  vital  to  health  and  welfare. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  (with  equal  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  small  as  well  as 
large  cltlee)  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out 
locally  prepared  and  scheduled  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs  containing 
new  and  Imaginative  proposals  to  rebuild  or 
revitalize  large  slum  and  blighted  areas;  to 
expand  housing.  Job,  and  Income  opportuni- 
ties; to  reduce  dependence  on  welfare  pay- 
ments; to  Improve  educational  facilities  and 
programs;  to  combat  disease  and  111  health; 
to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency; to  enhance  recreational  and  cul- 
tural opportunities;  to  establish  better  ac- 
cess between  homes  and  Jobs;  and  generally 
to  improve  living  conditions  for  the  p>eople 
who  live  In  such  areas,  and  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  through  the  most  effective 
and  economical  concentration  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  and 
private  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
urban  life. 

Btuic  authority 

Sac.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorised  to  make 
grants  and  provide  teciuilcal  assistance,  as 
provided  by  this  title,  to  enable  city  demon- 
stration agencies  (as  defined  In  section 
112(2) )  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  com- 


prehensive city  demonstration  programs  la 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Eligibility  for  assistaTice 
S»C.  103.  (a)  A  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration program  Is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  sections  105  and  107  only  if — 

(1)  physical  and  social  problems  In  the 
area  of  the  city  covered  by  the  program  are 
such  that  a  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion program  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  In  sec- 
tion 101; 

(2)  the  program  is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  make  a  substantial  impact  on  the  physical 
and  social  problems  and  to  remove  or  arrest 
blight  and  decay  In  entire  sections  or  neigh- 
borhoods; to  contribute  to  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  city;  to  make  marlced 
progress  in  reducing  social  and  educational 
disadvantages,  HI  health,  underemployment, 
and  enforced  Idleness;  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional, health,  and  social  services  necessary 
to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the 
area,  widespread  citizen  participation  In  the 
program,  maximum  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying residents  of  the  area  In  all  phases  of 
the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunities  for 
work  and  training; 

(3)  the  program.  Including  rebuilding  - 
restoration,  will  contribute  to  a  well-bn.. 
anced  city  with  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  standard  housing  of  low  and  mod- 
erate cost,  maximum  opportunities  in  the 
choice  of  housing  accommodations  for  &11 
citizens  of  all  Income  levels,  adequate  public 
facilities  (Including  those  needed  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  social  servloes.  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation),  commercial  facilities 
adequate  to  serve  the  residential  areas,  and 
ease  of  access  between  the  residential  areas 
and  centers  of  employment; 

(4)  the  various  projects  and  activities  t. 
be  undertaken  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  be  Initiated  within  > 
reasonably  short  period  of  time;  adequate 
local  resources  are.  or  will  be,  available  for 
the  completion  of  the  prograxn  as  scheduled. 
and.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  program,  the 
fullest  utilization  possible  will  be  made  of 
private  initiative  and  enterprise;  administra- 
tive machinery  Is  available  at  the  local  levfl 
for  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consoli- 
dated and  coordinated  basis;  substantiv'^ 
local  laws,  regulations,  and  other  requlf- 
ments  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  l>e,  con- 
sistent vflth  the  objectives  of  the  progran: 
there  exists  a  relocation  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations  referred  to 
in  section  107;  the  local  governing  body  hi'; 
approved  the  program  and.  where  appropn- 
at«.  applications  for  assistance  under  tlie 
program;  agencies  whose  cooperation  U 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  program  have 
indicated  their  intent  to  furnish  such  co- 
operation; the  program  Is  consistent  with 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire  urban 
or  metropolitan  area;  and  the  locality  will 
maintain,  during  the  period  an  approved 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program 
Is  being  carried  out,  a  level  of  aggregate  eJ- 
p>endltures  for  activities  similar  to  those  be 
ing  assisted  under  this  title  which  Is  not  less 
ttum  the  level  of  aggregate  expenditures  for 
such  activities  prior  to  Initiation  of  the  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program;  and 

(5)  the  program  meets  such  additional  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  P^i>- 
vided.  That  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  used  to 
Impose  criteria  or  establish  requirements  ex 
cept  those  which  are  related  and  essentia. 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  implementing  this  title  the  Seciv- 
t*ry  siiail — 

( 1 )  emphasize  local  inltlaUve  In  the  plai- 
ning,  development,    and   Implementation  of 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program*: 

(2)  Insure,  In  conjunction  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agencies 
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and  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  this  title,  prompt 
response  to  local  Initiative,  and  maximum 
9ex)blUty  In  programing,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  law  and  sound  administra- 
tive practice;  and 

( 3 )  encourage  city  demonstration  agencies 
to  (.'V)  enhance  neighborhoods  by  applying  a 
high  standard  of  design,  (B)  maintain,  ae  ap- 
propriate, natural  and  historic  sites  and  dis- 
tinctive neighborhood  characteristics,  and 
iC)  malce  maximum  possible  use  of  new  and 
Unproved  technology  and  deslgrn,  including 
cost  reduction  techniques. 

(c)  The  preparation  of  demonstration  city 
programs  should  Include  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  (1)  the  performance  of  an- 
alyses that  provide  explicit  and  systematic 
(■omparisons  of  the  costs  and  benefits,  fi- 
nancial and  otherwise,  of  alternative  possible 
actions  or  courses  of  action  designed  to  ful- 
fill urban  needs;  and  12)  the  e.stabllshment 
of  programing  systems  designed  to  assure 
effective  use  of  such  analyses  by  city  demon- 
stration agencies  and  by  other  government 
bodies. 

id)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition  the 
availability  or  amount  of  financial  assistance 
authorized  to  be  provided  under  this  title 
upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community  of  a 
program  (1)  by  which  pupils  now  resident  In 
a  Bchool  district  not  within  the  confines  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  city  demonstration 
program  shall  be  transferred  to  a  school  or 
school  district  Including  all  or  part  of  such 
area,  or  (2)  by  which  pupils  now  resident  In 
a  school  district  within  the  confines  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram shall  be  transferred  to  a  school  or 
school  district  not  Including  a  part  of  such 
area. 

Financial  assistance  for  planning  compre- 
hensive, city  demoTvstration  programs 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  and  to  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing 
ccanprehenslve  city  demonstration  programs. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  if  ( 1 )  the  application 
for  such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
local  governing  t)ody  of  the  city,  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  there  exist 
(A)  administrative  machinery  through  which 
coordination  of  all  related  planning  activities 
of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved,  and  (B) 
evidence  that  necessary  cooperation  of  agen- 
cies engaged  In  related  local  planning  can 
be  obtained. 

Financial  assistance  for  approved  campre- 
hensive  city  demonstration  programs 

Sbc.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
to  approve  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
programs  If,  after  review  of  the  plans,  he 
determines  that  such  plans  satisfy  the  cri- 
teria for  such  programs  set  forth  In  section 
103. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city  demon- 
stration agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  administering  approved  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs,  but  not 
the  cost  of  administering  any  project  or 
activity  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program. 

(CI  To  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the 
pro]ect8  or  activities  Included  within  an 
approved  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  city  demonstration  agency  of 
not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non -Federal  contributions  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  bv  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  (as  defined  In  section  112(1)) 
Which  are  carried  out  in  connection  with 
•uch  demonstration  program:  Provided,  That 


no  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  shall  be 
considered  to  b«  carried  out  in  connection 
with  such  demonstration  program  unless  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  physical  and  social 
problems  In  the  area  of  the  city  covered  by 
the  program  and  unless  It  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  have  a  noticeable  effect  upon 
such  problems.  The  specific  amount  of  any 
such  grant  shall  take  into  account  the  num- 
ber and  intensity  of  the  economic  and  social 
pressures  In  the  sections  or  neighborhoods  In- 
volved, such  as  those  Involving  or  resulting 
from  population  density,  poverty  levels,  un- 
employment rate,  public  welfare  participa- 
tion, educational  levels,  health  and  disease 
characteristics,  crime  and  delinquency  rate, 
and  degree  of  substandard  and  dilapidated 
housing.  The  amount  of  non-Federal  con- 
tribution required  for  each  project  In  a  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  (other  than  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development)  adminis- 
tering such  program,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  such  certification  in  computing  the 
grants  hereunder. 

(d)  Grant  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  an  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program,  or  for 
other  projects  or  activities  undertaken  as 
part  of  such  demonstration  program  If 
used  for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under 
a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  such  demonstration 
program,  funds  provided  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  credited  as  part  or  all  of 
the  required  non-Federal  contribution  to 
such  projects  or  activities.  Such  grant 
funds,  however,  shall  not  be  used — 

(1)  for  the  general  administration  of  local 
goverrunents;  or 

(2)  to  replace  non-Federal  contributions 
in  any  federally  aided  project  or  activity  in- 
cluded In  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonatratlo;»  program,  if  prior  to  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 104  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  any  Federal  agency  obligating  such  non- 
Federal  contributions  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  activity. 

Technical  assistance 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  activities  as  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  city  demonstration  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  in  planning,  developing, 
and  administering  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs. 

Relocation   requirements  and   paym.enis 

Sec.  107.  (a)  A  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration program  shall  include  a  plan  for 
the  relocation  of  Individuals,  families,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
displaced  or  to  be  displaced  In  the  carrying 
out  of  such  program.  The  relocation  plan 
shall  be  consistent  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  d) 
the  provisions  and  procedures  included  In 
the  plan  meet  relocation  standards  equiva- 
lent to  those  prescribed  under  section  105(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
urban  renewal  projects  assisted  under  title 
I  of  that  Act,  and  (2)  relocation  activities 
are  coordinated,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  with  the  Increase  in  the  supply  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  fami- 
lies and  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate  in- 
come, as  provided  under  the  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program,  or  otherwise,  in 
order  to  best  maintain  the  available  supply 
of  housing  for  all  such  families  and  Indi- 
viduals throughout  the  city. 

(b)(1)  To  the  extent  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  any  Federal  law.  financial  as- 
sistance extended   to  a  city   demonstration 


agency  under  section  105  shall  Include  grants 
to  cover  the  full  cost  of  relocation  payments, 
as  herein  defined.  Such  grants  shall  l>e  In 
addition  to  other  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  such  agency  under  section  105. 

1 2 1  The  term  "relocation  payments"  means 
payments  by  a  city  demonstration  agency  to 
a  displaced  Individual,  family,  business  con- 
cern, or  nonprofit  organlssatlon  which  are 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
subject  to  such  limitation  (to  the  extent 
applicable,  but  not  including  the  date  of 
displacement)  as  are  provided  for  relocation 
payments,  at  the  time  such  payments  are 
approved,  by  section  114  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  vrtth  respect 
to  projects  assisted  tinder  title  I  thereof. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Continued  availability  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  funds 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
pressly In  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  funds  appropriated  for  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  which  are  reserved  for 
any  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  such 
grant-in-aid  program  and  undertaken  In  con- 
nection with  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Consultation 
Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  including  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agoncy  affected  by  each  com- 
prehensive city  cemonstratlon  program  be- 
fore entering  Inio  a  commitment  to  make 
grants  for  such  program  under  section  105. 

Labor  standards 
Sec   110.    (a)    All  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the   construction,   rehabilitation,   alteration, 
or  repair  of  projects  which — 

(1)  are  federally  assisted  In  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  title  and 

(2)  are  not  otherwise  subject  to  section 
212  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  section  16 
(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
section  109  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  imposing  labor 
standards  on  federally  assisted  construction, 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  VS.C.  276a — 275a-5)  : 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair of  residential  property  only  if  such  resi- 
dential property  Is  designed  for  residential 
u.se  for  eight  or  more  families.  No  financial 
assistance  shall  be  extended  to  any  such 
projects  unless  adequate  assurance  Is  first 
obtained  that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267; 
5  U.S.C.  133Z-15I,  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948; 
40  U.S.C.  276c » .  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  (76  Stat.  357). 

Appropriations 
Sec.  111.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  financial 
assistance  and  administrative  expenses  un- 
der sections  104  and  106.  not  to  exceed  $12.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
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tb  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prtaieu.  for  tne  purpuae  of  a&anclaJ  asalst- 
aitce  dnd  admuualraUTe  expenses  under  sec- 
tions 106,  10«.  and  107  not  to  ex-^eed  t^M.- 
000.000  for  the  aacal  year  ending  June  30. 
I9ea  aiid  not  to  exceed  •fiOO.000.000  tor  the 
ftsca:  year  ending  June  30.  1960 

ici  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
section  »hiU!  remain  available  unti:  expended 

Detnittons 

8«c   112    .Kb  used  in  thla  atle — 

(1»  Pederal  grrant-in-ald  program"  means 
a  pro«rram  of  Federal  financial  aaalstance 
other  thin  loans  and  other  than  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  title 

(2)  City  demonstration  agency"  means 
the  city  the  county,  or  any  local  public 
agency  established  or  designated  by  the  local 
(foverr.ing  body  of  such  city  or  county  to  ad- 
minister the  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion program. 

(3  I  'City  means  any  municipality  (or  two 
or  more  municipalities  acUng  Jointly!  or  any 
county  or  other  public  body  (or  two  or  more 
acting  jointly  I  having  general  governmental 
powers 

(4i  Local"  agencies  Include  State  agen- 
cies and  instrumentailtles  providing  services 
or  reaourree  to  a  city  or  locality,  and  "local" 
rasources  include  those  provided  to  a  city  or 
locaUty  by  a  State  or  Its  agency  or  Instru- 
KMotAUty 

Grant   aurnon.'y    'or    urban   renewal   projects 
which  are  -part  of  approved  cornprehemlve 
city  demoTut ration  profframs 
Sac     113    SecUon    103(b)    of    the   Housing 
Act  of  ld4&  la  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
flnt    sentence    the    roUowlng   new   sentence: 
"In  addition  to  the  authority  to  maJce  grant* 
provided  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion,   the    Secretary    may   contract    to    nxalte 
grants   under   Oils   uHe.   on   or  after  July    1, 
1»«7.  ir.  ill  Amount  not  to  exceed  M60.000.- 
000:  Prcn-idt-d   That  the  authority  to  contract 
to    make    grants    provided    by    this    sentence 
shall    be   exercised   only   with   respect    to   an 
urban  renewal  project  which  la  Identified  and 
scheduled   to  be  carried   out  as  one  of  the 
projecu  or  acUvlttes  Included  within  an  i;i- 
proved     comprehenislve     city     demonstration 
program  assisted  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion lOSci    ot  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966." 
State  limit 
Sbc     114     Ortints   made   under  section    106 
for  projects  !n  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  authorized   to   be  ap- 
propriated under  section  HI. 
TTTi^  n     pi^NNED  MrraopoLrrAN  dkvklopmknt 
Findings  and  declaration  of  ptirpose 
Sec     201     (a)    The   Congreas    hereby   finds 
that    the    welfare   of    the   Nation    and   of   Its 
people  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  sour  d 
and   orderly   development    and   the   elTectl'e 
organization  and  functioning  of  the  metro- 
poUtau  dretia  In  which  two-thirds  of  its  peo- 
ple live  and  work 

It  further  aials  that  the  continuing  rapid 
growth  of  these  areas  makes  it  essential  that 
they  prepare,  keep  current,  and  carry  out 
comprehenaive  pUos  and  programs  for  their 
orderly  physical  development  with  a  view  to 
meeting  efflclenUy  ail  their  econonuc  and  so- 
cial needs 

It  further  finds  that  metropolitan  areas 
are  eapeclaily  handicapped  In  this  task  by 
the  cotnpiexicy  and  s<-L»pe  of  governmental 
•errlcea  required  in  such  rapidly  growing 
areas,  the  raultipll.-ity  of  poUUcal  Jurtsdlc- 
tlona  and  agencies  Involved,  ajid  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  operational  and  administrative 
arrangements  available  for  cooperation 
among  them 

It  further  finds  that  present  requirements 
tor  areawlde  planning  and  prograinlng  in 
connecUon  with  various  Federal  programs 
h»»e  materially   assisted    In   the   solution   of 
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metropoUtan  problems,  but  that  greater 
coofdlnatlon  of  Federal  programs  and  addi- 
tional parUclpatiun  and  oooperatloo  are 
needed  frum  the  States  and  localitle*  In 
perfecting  and  c4UTylng  out  such  efforts 

(b)  It  ta  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide, through  greater  ooordlnaiion  of  Fed- 
eral r>rogr&ms  and  through  supplementary 
grants  for  certain  federally  assisted  develop- 
ment projects,  additional  encouragement 
and  aosUtance  to  States  and  local itlea  for 
nutklng  comprehensive  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  programing  effective 

Cooperation  betwten  Federal  agencies 
Sec    203.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  metropolitan  devel- 
opment   are    carried    out   In    a   coordinated 
manner — 

1 1 )  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such 
statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge 
hl«  reeponiilblllUes  for  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, and  to  assist  the  President  In  coordi- 
nating the  metropolitan  development  efforts 
of  all  Federal  agencies:  and 

(31  aU  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged 
In  administering  programs  related  to  metro- 
politan development,  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consult 
with  and  seek  advice  from  all  other  signifi- 
cantly affected  Federal  departmenu  and 
agencies  la  an  effort  to  a«ure  fully  coordi- 
nated programs 

Coordinarion  of  Federal  aids  in  metropolitan 
areas 

Sec.  203.  (a)  All  applications  made  after 
June  30.  1967.  for  Federal  loans  or  grants 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  open-space  land 
projects  or  for  the  planning  or  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water  supply 
and  distribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities 
and  waste  treatment  works,  highways,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  water  development 
and  land  conservation  projects  within  any 
metropolitan  area  shaU  be  submitted  for 
review — 

'  1 1  to  any  areawlde  agency  which  Is 
designated  to  perform  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional planning  for  the  area  within  which 
the  assistance  is  to  be  used,  and  which  Is. 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  composed 
of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  officials  of 
a  unit  of  areawlde  government  or  of  the 
units  of  general  local  goverment  within 
whose  Jurisdiction  such  agency  is  authorized 
to  engage  In  such  planning,  and 

(2)  If  made  by  a  special  purpose  unit  of 
local  government,  to  the  unit  or  units  of 
general  local  government  with  authority  to 
o(>erate  In  the  area  within  which  the  project 
Is  to   be  located 

( b  I  111  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
1 2)  of  this  subsection,  each  application  shall 
be  accompanied  (A)  by  the  comments  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  project 
involved  by  the  areawlde  agency  and  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  units  of  general  local 
government  to  which  the  application  has 
been  submitted  for  review,  and  (B)  by  a 
statement  by  the  applicant  that  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  have  been  con- 
sidered prior  to  formal  submission  of  the 
application  Such  comments  shall  Inciude 
information  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
the  project  is  consistent  with  comprehen- 
sive planning  developed  or  In  the  process  of 
development  for  the  metropolitan  area  or 
the  unit  of  general  local  government,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
project  contributes  to  the  fulfillment  of  such 
planning  The  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions and  the  statement  referred  to  In  this 
paragraph  shall,  except  in  the  case  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  be 
reviewed  by  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  which  such  application  is  rub- 
mttted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  it 


la  determining  whether  the  application  la  in 
accordance  with  the  provlaloos  of  Federa: 
law  which  govern  the  making  of  the  loam 
or  grants. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  Federal  loon  or 
grant  need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  and  the  state- 
ments referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  thii 
subsection,  if  the  applicant  certifies  that  i 
plan  or  deecrlpUon  of  the  project,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (C) ,  or  such  application,  has  lain  befort 
an  appropriate  areawlde  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  s  period  of  sixty  days  without  com- 
ments  or  recommendations  thereon  being 
made  by  such  agency  or  Instrumentality. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  d) 
and  (2)  shall  also  apply  to  any  amendment 
of  the  application  which.  In  light  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Involves  a  major 
change  In  the  project  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion prior  to  such  amendment. 

(CI  The  B\ireau  of  the  Budget,  or  such 
other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  section. 

Grants  to  assist  in  planned  metropolitan 
development 

Sec.204  I'a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  supplementary  grants  to  applicant 
State  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
carrying  out,  or  assisting  In  carrying  out 
metropolitan  development  projects  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  metropolitan  development  proj- 
ects m  metropolitan  areas  for  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  that  — 

( 1 »  metropoUtanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  provide  an  adequate 
basts  for  evaluating  (Al  the  location,  financ- 
ing, and  scheduling  of  individual  public  fa- 
cility projects  (including  but  not  limited  to 
hospitals  and  libraries;  sewer,  water,  and  sew- 
age treatment  facilities:  highway,  mass  tran- 
sit, airport,  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities: and  recreation  and  other  open-space 
areas  1  whether  or  not  federally  assisted: 
and  (  B I  other  proposed  land  development  or 
usee,  which  projects  or  uses,  because  of  their 
slse,  density,  type,  or  location,  have  public 
metropoUtanwlde  or  interjunsdictlonal  sle 
nificance: 

(21  adequate  metropoUtanwlde  institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  for  co- 
ordinating, on  the  basis  of  such  metropoU- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming, local  public  policies  and  activities 
affecting  the  development  of  the  area:  and 

(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  which  have  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  development  of  the  area  are,  in 
fact,  being  carried  out  in  accord  with  such 
metropoUtanwlde  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing. 

(c)(1)  Where  the  applicant  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  is  a  unit  of  general  local 
government,  it  must  demonstrate  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that,  taking  Int 
consideration  the  scope  of  Its  authority  ar.a 
responsibilities.  It  is  adequately  assuring  that 
public  facility  projects  and  other  land  devel- 
opment or  uses  of  public  metropoUtanwlde  or 
Interjurisdictional  significance  are  being,  and 
will  be.  carried  out  in  accord  with  metropoli- 
tan planning  and  programing  meeting  th? 
requirements  of  subsection  (b).  In  makln;: 
this  determination  the  Secretary  shall  gt>' 
.special  consideration  to  whether  the  appli- 
cant Is  effectively  assisting  in.  and  conform- 
ing to.  metropolitan  planning  and  program- 
ing through  (A)  the  location  and  scheduling 
of  public  facility  projects,  whether  or  nC- 
federally  assisted:  and  -Bi  the  establishmen; 
and    consistent    administration    of    zonir.i 


(oies.   sulxilvlslon   regulations,   and   similar 
land-use  and  denalty  controls. 

(21  Where  the  appUcant  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  Is  not  a  unit  of  general  local 
government,  both  it  and  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  location  of  the  project  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

idi  In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
obtain,  and  give  full  consideration  to,  the 
comments  of  the  body  or  bodies  i  State  or 
local )  responsible  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning .»nd  programing  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

(ei  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  metropolitan  develop- 
ment project  for  which  a  Federal  grant  has 
beer,  made  or  a  contract  of  assistance  has 
been  entered  into,  under  the  legislation  re- 
lerred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  207. 
prior  to  February  21,  1966,  or  nK>re  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  the  determinations  required 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  appU- 
cant and  to  the  area  In  which  the  project  is 
located:  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect for  which  a  contract  of  assistance  under 
the  legislation  referred  to  In  paragraph  (21 
of  section  207  has  been  entered  into  after 
June  30.  1967,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  an  application  for  such 
grant  has  been  made  on  or  before  the  date  of 
such  contract. 

(fl  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition  the 
availability  or  amount  of  financial  assistance 
authorized  to  be  provided  tinder  this  title 
uponi  the  adoption  by  any  community  of  a 
program  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  or  to 
eliminate  racial  imbalance  within  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  metropoUtanwlde  area. 
Extent  of  grant 

Sk  206.  (a  I  A  grant  under  section  204 
shall  not  exceed  (1)  20  per  centum  of  the 
cott  of  the  project  for  which  the  grant  is 
made:  nor  (2)  the  Federal  grant  made  with 
respect  to  the  project  under  the  legislation 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  207. 
In  no  case  shall  the  total  Federal  contri- 
butions to  the  cost  of  such  project  be  more 
than  80  per  centum.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Including  require- 
ments with  respect  to  non-Federal  contri- 
butions, grants  under  section  204  shall  be 
eligible  for  Inclusion  (directly  or  through 
refunds  or  credits)  as  part  of  the  financing 
for  such  projects:  Prm-ided.  That  projects 
or  activities  on  the  basis  of  which  assistance 
Is  provided  tmder  section  105(c)  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  204 

(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  section  204  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
Appropriations  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Consultation  and  certification 
Src  206.  In  carrying  out  his  authority 
under  section  204.  including  the  Issuance 
of  regtilations.  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior:  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Department  of  Cornmerce:  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  respect  to 
metropolitan  development  projects  assisted 
by  those  departments  and  agencies:  and  he 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  section  205  accept 
their  respective  certifications  as  to  the  cost 
ot  those  projects  and  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  contribution  paid  or  to  be  paid 
to  that  cost. 

De/lntftcms 

Sec  207    As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  "Metropolitan     development"     means 

»11  projects  or  programs  for  the  acquisition, 

>i»*    and   development   of   open-space    land; 

»nd  the  planning  and  construction  of  hos- 


pitals, libraries,  airports,  water  supply  and 
dlEtribution  facilities,  sewerage  facilities 
and  waste  treatment  works,  transportaton 
faculties,  highways,  water  development  and 
land  conservation,  and  other  public  works 
faculties. 

(2)  "Metropolitan  development  project" 
means  a  project  assisted  or  to  be  assisted 
under  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965;  title  II  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  section  120(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code;  section  12  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act;  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964;  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961;  or  section  5(ei  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  mind 
Act  of  1965;  (»  under  section  lOKald)  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (for  a  project  of  a  type 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  any  of  the  other 
provisions  listed  above) . 

(3)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  poEsession  of  the  United  States,  or 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(4)  "Metropolitan  area"  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  subject 
however  to  such  modifications  and  exten- 
sions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(5)  "Comprehensive  planning"  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of  general 
local  government:  (A)  Preparation,  as  a 
guide  for  long-range  development  of  gen- 
eral physical  plans  with  respect  to  the  pat- 
tern and  Intensity  of  land  use  and  the  pro- 
vision of  public  facilities,  including  trans- 
FKjrtatlon  facilities;  (B)  programing  of 
capital  Improvements  based  on  a  determina- 
tion of  relative  urgency;  (C)  long-range 
fiscal  plans  for  Implementing  such  plans 
and  programs;  and  (D)  proposed  regulatory 
and  administrative  measures  which  aid  In 
achieving  coordination  of  all  related  plans 
of  the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the 
governments  concerned  and  Intergovern- 
mental coordination  of  related  planned  ac- 
tivities among  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned. 

(6)  "Hospital"  means  any  public  health 
center  or  general,  tuberculosis,  mental. 
chronic  disease,  and  other  type  of  hospital 
and  related  facilities,  such  as  laboratories, 
outpatient  departments,  nurses'  home  and 
training  facilities,  and  central  service  facili- 
ties normally  operated  In  connection  with 
hospitals,  but  does  not  Include  any  ho.spltal 
furrUshlng  primarily  domiciliary  care. 

(7)  "Areawlde  agency"  means  an  official 
State  or  metropolitan  or  regional  agency  em- 
powered under  State  or  local  laws  or  under 
an  Interstate  compact  or  agreement  to  per- 
form comprehensive  planning  in  an  area:  an 
organization  of  the  type  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 701(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954:  or 
such  other  agency  or  instrumentality  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Governor  ( or.  in  the 
case  of  metropoUtan  areas  crossing  State 
Unes,  any  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  Involved )  to  per- 
form such  planning 

(8)  "Special  puri>o6e  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  special  district,  public- 
purpose  corporation,  or  other  limited-pur- 
pose i>olltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall 
not  Include  a  school  district. 

(9)  "Unit  of  general  lcx;al  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village. 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State. 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


State  limit] 
Sec.  208.  Grants  made  under  section  204 
for  projects  in  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   pursuant  to  section   205(b). 

TITLE    ni FHA    INSURANCE    OPERATIONS 

FHA  mortgage  financing  for  veterans 
Sec.  301.  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  the  mortgagor 
is  a  veteran  who  has  not  received  any  direct, 
guaranteed,  or  Insured  loan  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  purchase,  construction,  or  repair  of 
a  dwelling  (including  a  farm  dwelling) 
which  was  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by  him 
as  his  home."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  the  mortgagor  is  a  vet- 
eran,". 

Areas  affected  bj/  civil  disorders 
Sec.  302.   (a)   Section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section   ri)     (added   by   section    101    of   this 
Act)    a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"im)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Insure 
under  this  section  any  mortgage  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  other  than  the 
reqtiirement  In  subsection  (c)  relating  to 
economic  soundne-ss,  if  he  determines  that 
( 1 )  the  dwelling  covered  by  the  mortgage  Is 
situated  in  an  area  in  which  rioting  or  other 
civil  disorders  have  occurred  or  are  threat- 
ened, ( 2  )  as  a  result  of  such  actual  or  threat- 
ened rioting  or  other  disorders  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  the  mortgage  Is  exe- 
cuted cannot  meet  the  normal  requirements 
with  respect  to  economic  soundness,  and  (3) 
such  property  Is  an  acceptable  risk  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  need  for  providing 
adequate  housing  for  families  of  law  and 
moderate  income  In  such  area." 

Cooperative  housing  insurance  fund 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  213(m)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  but  only  in  cases  where  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagee  or  lender  to  the  transfer 
Is  obtained  or  a  request  by  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  for  the  transfer  is  received  by  the 
Commissioner  within  such  period  of  time 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe", 
(b)  Section  213(n)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "insured  under  this 
section  and  sections  207.  231,  and  232"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  insurance  of 
which  is  the  obligation  of  either  the  Man- 
agement Fund  or  the  General  Insurance 
Fund";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Premium  charges  on 
the  Insurance  of  mortgages  or  loans  trans- 
ferred to  the  Management  Fund  or  Insured 
pursuant  to  commitments  transferred  to  the 
Management  Fund  may  be  payable  in  de- 
bentures which  are  the  obligation  of  either 
the  Management  P^ind  or  the  General  In- 
surance Fund." 

(c)(1)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
213(ki  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Management  Fund  from  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  premium  payments  theretofore 
made  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages and  loans  transferred  to  the  Man- 
agement Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (m) 
minus  the  total  of  any  administrative  ex- 
penses theretofore  incurred  in  connection 
with  such  mortgages  and  loans,  plus  such 
other  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  and  appropriate." 

(2 1  The  second  proviso  in  section  213(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to  subsection  (k)  or  (o)"  and  insert- 
lag  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  subsection 
(o)". 
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Mortgage  limiti  for  cooperative  housing 

Src  304  Section  313(b)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  la  amended — 

(11  by  sinking  out  •••9.(XK)".  •••12.5(»0". 
■•»15000",  ■■»18,500",  and  •••21.000"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  first  proviso  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••$11.5<KC".  "tlS.CXW, 
••»17.500'  •»^2l,000',  and  ••33.500".  reepec- 
tlvely.  a;.d 

(2!  by  slrltlng  out  •'•ICSOO",  "•15.000". 
"•18000',  •■•22.500"  and  ••26.500"  In  the 
first  proviso  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof 
"•13  iXW  •.  ••17  .500  •,  "•2O.600".  "•36,000".  and 
'••28. OW.  respectively. 

Supplementary     financing     for     cooperative 
housing 

8kc.  306.  Section  213(j)(3)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tloncii  Housing  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  t-nd  thereof  the  following:  "except  that. 
In  '.he  case  of  Improvement*  or  additional 
conruiiunlty  faclUtiea.  the  outstanding  In- 
debte<lr'.M,s  may  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equa.  •  < :  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
the  s<?,  reuary  estimates  will  be  the  value  of 
such  improvement*  or  facilities,  and  the  now 
outsuii.dlng  Indebtedness  may  exceed  the 
orlgii.  1.  Lrmclpal  obligation  of  the  mortage 
If  su^a  :iew  outstanding  Indebtedness  does 
not  exc««d  the  limitations  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (b);". 

Exterior  land  irnprovementt  under  coopera- 
tive Kouaing  mortgage* 
Bmc.  306  Section  213ib)(2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "^a  de- 
fined by  the  Commissioner"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "as  defined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Increase  In  the  value  of  the  land 
Bubje.-'  *,-  the  mortgage  by  reason  of  off-site 
speci,i.  ::  provements.  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary *hich  are  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  occupants  of  the  mortgaged  property'^. 
Mortgage  limits  under  section  230  sales 
houftng  mortgage  insurance  prograr.i 
Sic  307  (a)  Section  230(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of 
the  Nitlonal  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ••(3)  75  per  centum  of  such  le- 
placement  cost  In  excess  of  •20,000"  and  In- 
sertlnsr  In  lieu  thereof  •'(3)  80  per  centum  of 
such  replacement  cost  In  excess  of  »20,000". 
fbi  Section  220M)  (3)  (A)  (I)  of  such  ;Vct 
la  further  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Prcmd^d  further.  That  If  the  mortgatror 
Is  a  veteran  and  the  .t.  ..'t^i^i-  vi  be  Insuj-ed 
under  this  section  ii  ■■'vif  r»r  »perty  up'in 
which  there  Is  located  a  ri  •*■<-:  •.:  imlgned 
principally  for  a  one-fu:.!  .  -.^  ;vice.  the 
principal  obligation  may  be  in  a.n  amount 
equal  to  the  stim  of  ( 1)  100  per  centum  of 
•  150"'!  of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of 
replacement  cost  of  the  property,  as  of  tie 
date  '.h"  rT'.or*.firage  la  accepted  for  lnsuran<«. 
(2)  iO  :>*•!■  .-ri-um  of  such  replacement  ccst 
»!5  000  but  not  In  excess  of  •3<l,- 
85  pxer  centum  of  such  replace- 
-x~«s8  of  •20.000.  As  used  here- 
vfteran'  means  any  person  who 
V.  •  .-  iMty  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
:  s  vtv;,  for  a  period  of  not  lees 
.,  !  iv=!  T  t«  certified  by  the  Sec- 
'^-r-'r.-i'-  1.^  "  I  ing  performed  extra- 
-"r.  .■  -m J  who  was  dlscharg«d 
r-   m  under  conditions  other 


■»»r;i; 


In  exoef* 
000.   ir;1 
ment   '. « 
In.  th- 
served 
the   V- 
th&n   r 
retary 
hazard     i-i  -■ 
or  relefwKvl   • 


than  ;l;s.*-ii'T.  t-i.o.>* 

Increa^-'l  "\ortgage  limitatiorua  under  section 
220(d ,    3  \  I  B  I    for  smalt  projects  contain- 
inff  larger  family  dwelling  units 
Bmc    308.    (ai   Section  220(d)  (3)  iB)  (Ul)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  axoended  by  In- 
serting after   •.  and  except  thaf  the  follow- 
ing    'with  respect  to  rehablUtatlon  projects 
Involvir-.^   n<>t   more   than   five  family   units, 
the  SecretAj-y  may  by  regulation  IncreaAe  by 
25   per  centum   any   at   the   foregoing   dollar 
amount  limitations  contained  In  this  clause 
which  are  applicable  to  units  with  two.  three. 
or  foxir  or  more  bedrojms    Provided.  That" 


(b|  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Ul)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "by 
not  to  exceed  45  p)er  centum^'  the  following: 
"(as  determined  after  the  application  of  the 
preceding  proviso)";  and 

(21  by  striking  out  "Protnded.  That  noth- 
ing" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Provided 
further.  That  nothing". 

Mortgage   limitt   for   homes   under 
section    221  id)  (2) 

Src  309.  SecUon  221(dM2)  (A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$11 .000"  and  "•18.000  '  and  inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  ■••12.500"  and  •20.000',  re- 
spectively. 

Sondvelling  facilities  in  section  221  projects 
in  urban  renewal  areas 
Sec.  310.  SecUon  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  In  the  case 
of  any  such  property  or  project  located  In 
an  urban  renewal  area,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Iv)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  nondwelUng  facilities  which  may 
be  Included  In  the  mortgage  If  the  mortgagor 
waives  the  right  to  receive  dividends  on  Its 
equity  Investment  In  the  portion  thereof 
devoted  to  community  and  shopping 
facilities". 

Occupants  in  section  221  {d)  (3)  housing 
Sec.  311.  (a)  SecUon  331(f)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•'Low-  and  moderate-Income  persons  who  are 
less  than  62  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
for  occupancy  of  dwelling  units  In  a  project 
financed  with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sub- 
section (d)(8i.  but  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  dwelling  units  In  any  such 
project  shall  be  available  for  occupancy  by 
such  persons." 

(b)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  sentence  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
pxirposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  oc- 
cupancy of  dwelling  units  In  a  project  fi- 
nanced with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sub- 
section (d)(3)  which  receives  the  beneflu 
of  the  Interest  rate  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
viso In  subsection  (d)(5).  a  family  or  person 
with  an  annual  income  of  more  than  •10,000 
shall  In  no  case  be  considered  to  be  a  family 
or  person  of  low  or  moderate  Income" 

frwtjrance  of  mortgages  under  section  221  to 
firiance  purchase  and  rehabilitation  by 
nonprofit  organizations  of  housing  for  re- 
sale to  low-income  purchasers. 
Skc  312  (a)  SecUon  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(hi(l)  In  addlUon  to  mortgages  lns\ired 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  la  authorized,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  under  this 
subsection  as  hereinafter  provided  any  mort- 
gage (Including  advances  under  such  mort- 
gage during  rehabilitation)  which  Is  executed 
by  a  nonprofit  organization  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating 
or  substandard  housing  for  subsequent  re- 
sale to  low-Income  home  purchasers  and. 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  to  make  commltnjenta 
for  the  Insurance  of  such  mortgagee  prior 
to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  dtsbtirse- 
ment  thereon. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaectlon.  a  mort- 
gage shall — 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  purchase  of 
property  ( comprising  one  or  more  tracts  or 
parcels,    whether   or   not   contiguous)    upon 


which  there  Is  located  deteriorating  or  sub- 
standard housing  consLsUng  of  five  or  more 
single-family  dwellings  of  detached,  sem;. 
detached,  or  row  construction  and  of  rehabll- 
Itatlng  such  dwellings  with  a  view  to  sub- 
sequent resale  as  hereinafter  provided; 

"(B)  be  secured  by  the  property  which  is 
to  be  purchased  and  rehabilitated  with  the 
proceeds  thereof; 

"(C)  be  In  a  principal  amount  not  n- 
ceedlng  the  appraised  value  of  the  propeny 
at  the  time  of  Its  purchase  under  the 
mortgage  plus  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
rehabilitation; 

"(D)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charge,  i' 
any)  at  the  rate  In  effect  under  the  proviso 
in  subsection  (d)(5)  at  the  time  of 
execution: 

"(K)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
(subject  to  paragraph  (5)(E))  by  periodic 
payments  within  such  term  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe;  and 

"(P)  provide  for  the  release  of  Indlvlduii 
single-family  dwellings  from  the  Hen  of  the 
mortgage  upon  the  sale  of  the  rehabilitated 
dwellings  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (5i. 

"(3)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under 
paragraph  ( 1 1  unless  the  mortgagor  sh&ll 
have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  (A)  the  prof)erty  to  be  rehabil- 
itated Is  located  In  a  neighborhood  which  li 
sufficiently  stable  and  contains  sufflclest 
public  facilities  and  amenities  to  support 
long-term  values,  or  (B)  the  rehabilitation 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  mortgagor  plus  in 
related  activities  and  the  activities  of  other 
owners  of  housing  In  the  neighborhood,  to- 
gether with  actions  to  be  taken  by  public 
authorities,  will  be  of  such  sco(>e  and  quality 
as  to  give  reasonable  promise  that  a  stable 
environment  will  be  created  In  the  neigh' 
borhood. 

"(4)  The  agg^regate  principal  balance  of  sll 
mortgagee  Insured  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed •20.000.000. 

"(5)  (A)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  the  mortgage; 
enters  Into  an  agreement  (In  form  and  sub- 
stance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary)  that  it 
will  offer  to  sell  the  dwellings  Involved,  upon 
completion  of  their  rehabilitation,  to  indi- 
viduals or  families  (hereinafter  referred  to  u 
'low-Income  purchasers')  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  Incomes  below  the  maxi- 
mum amotint  specified  (with  respect  to  the 
area  involved)  In  section  101(c)(1)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  paragraph  mortgages  exe- 
cuted to  finance  the  sale  of  Individual  dweU- 
Ings  to  low-Income  purchasers  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (A).  Any  such  mortgage 
shall— 

"(1)  be  In  a  principal  amount  equal  to 
that  jjortlon  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
principal  mortgage  covering  the  property 
(Insured  under  paragraph  (1))  which  Is  al- 
locable to  the  Individual  dwelling  Involved; 
and 

"(11)  bear  Interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
principal  mortgage,  and  provide  for  complete 
amortization  by  periodic  payments  within  » 
term  equal  to  the  remaining  term  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subparagraph  (E)) 
of  such  principal  mortgage. 

"lO  The  price  for  which  any  Individual 
dwelling  U  sold  to  a  low-Income  purchaser 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  covering  the  sale  as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B).  except  that  the 
purchaser  shall  In  addition  thereto  be  re- 
quired to  pay  on  account  of  the  property  at 
the  time  of  purchase  such  amount  (which 
shall  not  be  less  than  •200.  but  which  may  b« 
applied  In  whole  or  In  part  toward  ddH 
costs)  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  ^ 
reasonable  and  appropriate  In  the  clrcum- 
•tancea. 
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"(D)  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  any  individual  dwelling,  such  dwelling 
jliall  be  released  from  the  lien  of  the  princi- 
pal mortgage,  and  such  mortgage  shall  there- 
upon be  replaced  by  an  Individual  mortgage 
insured  under  this  paragraph  to  the  extent 
of  the  portion  of  Its  unp>ald  balance  which 
!5  allocable  to  the  dwelling  covered  by  such 
jndlrtdual  mortgage.  Until  all  of  the  Indi- 
vidual dwellings  In  the  property  covered  by 
U)e  principal  mortgage  have  been  sold,  the 
mortgagor  shall  hold  and  operate  the  dwell- 
ings remaining  unsold  at  any  given  time  as 
though  they  constituted  rental  units  In  a 
project  covered  by  a  mortgage  which  Is  in- 
sured under  subsection  (di(3)  (and  which 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  interest  rate  pro- 
vided for  In   the  proviso  In  subsection    (d) 

(5)). 

"lE)  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph  of 
ill  of  the  Individual  dwellings  in  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  the  principal  mortgage,  and 
ihe  release  of  all  Individual  dwellings  from 
Uie  lien  of  the  principal  mortgage,  the  In- 
surance of  the  prlncliml  mortgage  shall  be 
terminated  and  no  adjusted  premium  charge 
shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary  upon  such 
wrmlnatlon. 

■(F)  Any  mortgage  Insured  under  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  a  provision  that  If 
the  low-Income  mortgagor  does  not  continue 
10  occupy  the  projjerty  the  Interest  rate  shall 
increase  to  the  highest  rate  permissible  under 
this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary effective  at  the  time  of  corrunltment 
lor  Insurance  of  the  principal  mortgage; 
except  that  the  Increase  In  Interest  rate  shall 
not  be  applicable  If  the  property  Is  sold  and 
the  purchaser  Is  (I)  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  executed  the  prlncipml  mortgage, 
(11)  a  public  housing  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  over  the  area  where  the  dwelling  is  lo- 
cated, or  (111)  a  low-Income  purchaser  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  by 
the  Secretary." 

(b)(1)  Section  221(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section". 

(2)  SecUon  221(g)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  o-jbsectlon  (d)  of  this  section"  the 
following:  "or  paragraph  (1)  of  subFectlon 
|h)  of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Housing  Act  of  1961."  In 
the  fourth  sentence  "or  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (h) ,". 

id(  Section  305(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "secUon  221(d)  (3)  "  and  In- 
•ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  221  (di  (3) 
and  221(h)". 

A^pJlcottOfl  0/  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  coopera- 
tive tiouaing  projects   insured   under  sec- 
tion221  (d)(3)  and  (d)(4)  and  mortgages 
iruvred  under  section  221  ih)  {1) 
3k:.   313.  The   third    sentence    of   section 
212(a)    of    the    National     Housing    Act    U 
»mended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (di  (3) 
or  (d)(4)."   and    inserting   In    lieu    thereof 
"JUbsectlon  (d)(3)  or  (d)(4)   and   (deeming 
the  term  'construction'  as  tised  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  to  mean  reha- 
bilitation) of  any  mortgage  described  in  sub- 
section   (h)(1)    which    covers    property    on 
wtlch  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  or  dwellings 
•iwlgned  principally   for  residential   use   for 
more  than  eight  families;   except  that  com- 
pliance with  such  provisions  may  be  waived 
by  the  SecreUry— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  mortgages  described 
la  roch  subsection  (d)(3)  or  (di(4).  In 
Waes  or  classes  of  cases  where  laborers  or 
mechanics  (not  otherwise  employed  at  any 
time  In  the  construction  of  the  project) 
voluntarily  donate  their  services  without 
compensation  for  the  piuTJose  of  lowering 
vnelr  housing  costs  in  a  cooperative  housing 


project  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited 
to  the  cooperative  undertaking  the  construc- 
tion, and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  mortgages  described 
in  such  subsection  (h)  (1) ,  in  cases  or  classes 
of  cases  where  prospective  owners  of  such 
dwellings  voluntarily  donate  their  services 
without  comjjensatlon,  or  other  persons  mot 
otherwise  employed  at  any  time  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  property)  voluntarily 
donate  their  services  without  compensation, 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to 
the  nonprofit  organization  undertaking  the 
rehabilitation." 

Waiver  of  deduction  on  assignment  of  prop- 
erty to  Secretary  in  lieu  of  foreclosure 
Sec.  314.  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

Waiver  of  deduction  on  assignment  of  prop- 
erty to  Secretary  in  lieu  of  foreclosure 
"Sec.  523.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  from  and  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  UrbiUi 
Envelopment  Act  of  1966,  the  Secretary, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
approve,  may  waive  all  or  a  part  of  the  1  per 
centum  deduction  otherwise  made  from  in- 
surance benefits  with  respect  to  multlfamlly 
housing  or  land  development  mortg;iges  as- 
signed to  him,  where  the  assignment  is  made 
at  his  request  in  lieu  of  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage." 

Armed  services  housing  mortgage  insurance 
program 
Sec.   315.   (a)    Section   803(a)    of    the   Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$2,300,000,000'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3.350.000.000 "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1962"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1969 '; 
luid 

(3)  by  striking  out  "twenty-eight  thou- 
sand" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eighty- 
eight  thousand". 

(b)  Section  803(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$16,500"  each  place 
it  appears  In  {>aragraph  (3)  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1'7,600";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "4i'2  per  centum"  In 
the  sentence  following  paragraph  ( 3 )  ( C  i  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "5>4   per  centum". 

Increase   in    units    insurable   under    section 
810  program 

Sec.  316.  (a)  Section  810(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "five  thotisand  dwelling  units"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "ten  thousand  dwell- 
ing units". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  810 
le)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  'or  other 
mortgagor  approved  by  the  Commissioner". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  810(e) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "or 
trust"  the  following  "or  other  mortg.igor". 

TITLE    IV— LAND    DEVELOPMENT    .\ND     NEW    COM- 
MTJNITIES 

Mortgage  insurance  for  new  communities 
Sec.  401.  Title  X  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1003  the  following  new  section  1004  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

"New  communities 

"Sec.  ICXH.  (a)  New  communities  consist- 
ing of  developments,  satisfying  all  other  re- 
quirements under  this  title,  may  be  approved 
under  this  section  by  the  Secretary  for 
mort^^age  Insurance  If  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  A  development  shall  be  eligible  for 
approval  tm  a  new  community  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  It  will,  In  view  of  It^  size  and 


scope,  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  sound  and  economic  growth  of  the  area 
within  which  It  Is  located  In  the  form  of — 

"(1)  substantial  economies,  made  possible 
through  large-scale  development.  In  the  pro- 
vision of  improved  residential  sites: 

"(2)  adequate  housing  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  would  be  employed  In  the  com- 
munity or  the  stirroundlng  area; 

"(3)  maximum  accessibility  from  the  new 
residential  sites  to  Industrial  or  other  em- 
ployment centers  and  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, and  cultural  facilities  In  or  near  the 
conununlty;  and 

"(4)  maximum  accessibility  to  any  major 
central  city  In  the  area". 

Mortgage  amount  and  term 
Sec.   402    (a)    Section   1002(c)    of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$10,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$25,000,000". 

(b)  Section  1002(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  contain  repayment  provisions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  and  have  a  maturity 
not  to  exceed  seven  years,  or  such  longer 
maturity  as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable 
(A)  In  the  case  of  a  privately  owned  system 
for  water  or  sewerage,  and  (B)  In  the  case  of 
a  new  community  approved  under  section 
1004:". 

Encouragement  of  small  builders 
Sec.  403.  The  section  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  redesignated  as  section  1005  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"particularly  small  builders,"  after  "broad 
participation  by  builders,". 

Water  and  sewerage  facilities 
Sec.  404.  The  section  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  redesignated  as  section  1006  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Water  and  sewerage  facilities 

"Sec.  ltX)6.  After  development  of  the  land 
it  shall  be  served  by  public  systems  for  water 
and  cewerage  which  are  consistent  with  other 
existing  or  prospective  systems  within  the 
area,  except  that — 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  systems  for  water,  the 
land  may  be  served  by  privately  or  coop- 
eratively owned  systems  which  are  consistent 
with  other  existing  or  prospective  Bystems 
within  the  area;  are  approved  as  adequate  by 
the  Secretary;  and  are  regulated  or  super- 
vised by  the  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
an  agency  thereof,  or  (In  the  absence  of  such 
State  or  local  regulation  or  supervision)  are 
otherwise  regulated  In  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  user  rates 
and  charges,  capital  structure,  methods  of 
operation,  rate  of  return,  and  conditions  and 
terms  of  any  sale  or  transfer;  and 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  systems  of  sewerage, 
the  land  may  be  served  by — 

"(1)  existing  privately  or  cooperatively 
owned  systems  (including  reasonable  exten- 
sions thereto)  which  are  approved  as  ade- 
quate by  the  Secretary,  and  which  are  regu- 
lated or  supervised  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  or  an  agency  thereof,  or  (in  the 
absence  of  such  State  or  local  regulation  or 
supervision)  are  otherwise  regulated  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Secretary:  or 

"(2)  If  it  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  new 
system  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
public  ownership  of  such  a  system  is  not 
feasible,  an  adequate  privately  or  coop- 
eratively owned  new  system  (A)  which  he 
finds  consistent  with  other  existing  or  pros- 
pective systems  within  the  area,  (B)  which 
during  the  period  of  such  ownership  will  be 
regulated  or  supervised  by  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  or  an  agency  thereof,  or 
(in  the  absence  of  such  State  or  local  regula- 
tion or  supervision)  will  be  otherwise  regu- 
lated In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  user  rates  and  charges, 
capital  structure,  methods  of  operation,  and 
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rate  ot  return,  and  iC)  regarding  which  he 
receives  awurances.  satisfactory  to  him,  with 
reepec:  to  eventual  public  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  system  and  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  any  sale  or 
transfer  " 

Fedrral    SaUonal    Mortgage    Association 
rpi'c\al  assiataiice  for  new  communsttej 

Sk.-  40fi  Section  303(b)  of  the  National 
Houslnt;  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"or  title  Vin."  In  the  proviso  the  following: 
"or  under  title  X  with  respect  to  a  new 
community  approved  under  section  1(X>4 
thereof,". 

VrXtan  ■planning  grants 

Sk:  40«  Section  70I(aH4)  of  the  Houslt.g 
Act  Of  1964  14  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  fo  - 
lowing  ",  or  for  area«  where  rapid  urbanlz.<^ 
tlon  is  expected  to  result  on  laJad  developed 
or  to  be  developed  as  a  new  community  a;  - 
proved  under  section  1004  of  the  Natlonul 
Housing  Act". 

Public  faciltty  loana 
Sec  407  Section  202(b)  f4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing An-.endments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  ",  or  (ill  i  to  be  pro- 
vided In  connection  with  the  establlshmer  t 
of  a  new  community  approved  under  sectloQ 
1004  of  the  National  Housing  Act" 

rrrLB  v — mobtoacb  iNstnuNot  ro«  aaoxjp 

r*ACnCt   FACII-ITIllS 

Purpose 

Sec  501  It  U  the  purpose  of  thU  title  to 
assure  the  availability  of  credit  on  reason- 
able tern-..'!  t-o  units  or  organizations  engaged 
in  the  group  practice  of  medicine,  optociMtr<'. 
or  dentistry  particularly  thoae  in  smaller 
eotnmur.ltles.  to  assist  in  financing  the  co' - 
structlor.  and  equipment  of  group  practice 
facinue*. 

Establishment  of  prograrn 

Sec  502  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl»e 
following  new  title; 

"TTrX-E  Xi — MORTGAGE  INST7»ANCE  rO«  0«OOF 
PHACTTCE  FACH-TTTES 

Insurance  of  mortgages 
"Sec    1101    ta)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 

(1)  to  insure  mortgagee  (Including  advance* 
on  such  mortgages  during  construction) .  up- 
on such  terms  and  oondltlona  as  he  may 
preacnbe.  la  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  and  i2i  to  make  commitments 
for  the  Insuring  of  .'<uch  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon  No  m?rtt(aj?e  shail  be  Insured  un- 
dn  this  title  if.er  October  1,  1969.  except 
pursTiant  to  a  commitment  to  Insure  Issued 
before  that  date 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  title,  the  mor'.gage  shall  I  i  be  execute*! 
by  a  mort^fagor  that  Is  a  group  practice  unit 
or  organlzali'in.   appmved   by   the  Secretary, 

(2)  be  made  to  rind  held  by  a  mortgagee  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  ad  responsible  and 
able    to   service    lin-   .niortgage   properly,   and 

(3)  cover  a  prupertv  or  project  which  Is  ap- 
proved for  mortgage  Insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  '>i  ''oastructlon  or  rehabilitation 
and  U  designed  r<T  use  as  a  group  practice 
facility  which  tne  ::5ecretary  finds  will  be 
constructed  in  an  ecuii.nilcal  manner,  will 
not  be  of  eiatxrar^e  t  ex'.ravagant  design  or 
materials  and  wi.:  be  adequate  and  sultatxle 
for  carrying  out  the  purp<j«e8  if  this  title 
No  mortgage  shall  t>e  insured  under  this  title 
unlees  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  tne 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  would  be  lui- 
able  to  obtain  the  mortgage  loan  without 
such  lasurunce  on  terms  comparable  to  thoee 
■peelfled  in  subsection    c  i 

"(a)   Tbe  mortgage  shall — 
"(1)    not  exceed  M,000,000. 
"(3)    not    exceed    90    per    centum    of    the 
amount  which   the  Secretary  estimates   will 


be  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  when 
construction  or  rehabilitation  Is  completed. 
The  value  of  the  property  may  Include  the 
land  the  proposed  physical  improvements, 
equipment,  utilities  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  property,  architects"  fees,  taxes,  and 
Interest  accruing  during  construction  or  re- 
habilitation, and  other  miscellaneous  charges 
Incident  to  construction  or  rehabilitation 
and  approved  by   the  Secretary: 

"(3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-flve 
years,  and  provide  for  complete  amortization 
of  the  principal  obligation  by  periodic  pay- 
ments within  such  term  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe:  and 

"(4)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charge*  for  Insurance,  and  service  charges  If 
any)  at  a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  at  any  time,  or  not  to 
exceed  such  rate  (not  In  excess  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum)  as  the  Secretary  finds 
neceesary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market 

"(d)  )  Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
mortgage  for  Insurance,  and  the  validity  of 
any  contract  for  Insurance  so  executed  shall 
be  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  an  approved 
mortgage  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
«uch  contract,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  such  approved 
mortgagee. 

"(e)  Bach  mortgage  insured  under  this 
title  (hall  contain  an  undertaking  (tn  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  title  and  In  force  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage Is  approved  for  Insurance)  to  the  effect 
that,  except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  mortgagee,  the  property  will  be  used 
as  a  group  practice  facility  until  the  mort- 
gage has  been  paid  In  full  or  the  contract 
of  Insurance  otherwise  terminated. 

"(f)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  under 
this  title  unless  the  mortgagor  and  the  mort- 
gagee certify  (1)  that  they  will  keep  such 
records  relating  to  the  mortgage  transaction 
and  indebtedness,  to  the  construction  of  the 
facility  covered  by  the  mortgage,  and  to  the 
uae  of  such  facility  as  a  group  practice  facil- 
ity as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  such  certification,  (2)  that  they  will 
make  such  reports  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  pertaining  to 
such  matters,  and  (3)  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
and  audit  such  records. 

"Premiums 
"Sac.  1102.  The  Secretary  shall  fix  premium 
charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mortgagee  under 
this  title,  but  such  charges  shall  not  be  more 
than  1  per  centum  i>er  annum  of  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage 
outstanding  at  any  time,  without  taking  into 
account  delinquent  payments  or  prepay- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  premium  charge, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and  col- 
lect such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reason- 
able for  the  analysis  of  a  proposed  project 
and  the  appraisal  and  Inspection  of  the 
property  and  improvements.  Where  the 
principal  obligation  of  any  mortgage  ac- 
cepted for  Insurance  under  this  title  is  paid 
In  full  prior  to  the  maturity  date,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorised  to  r«jqulre  the  payment 
by  the  mortgagee  of  an  adjusted  premium 
charge  This  charge  shall  be  In  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  premium  charges  mat  the  mortgagee 
would  otherwise  have  been  required  to  pay 
If  the  mortgage  had  continued  to  be  insured 
until  the  maturity  date  Where  sucJi  prepay- 
ment occurs,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
refund  to  the  mortgagee  for  the  account  of 
the  mortgagor  all,  or  such  p>ortion  as  he  shall 
detemiiue  to  be  equitable,  of  the  current 
unearned  prenUum  charges  theretofore  paid. 
Premium   charges   fixed    under    this   section 


shall  be  payable  by  the  mortgagee  either  in 
cash,  or  In  debentures  which  are  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  General  Insurance  Fund  a',  par 
plus  accrued  Interest,  at  such  times  arid  m 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  ))•.  the 
Secretary. 

Payment  of  insurance  benefits 
"Sec.  1103.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  enutied 
to  receive  the  t>eneflts  of  the  Insurance  under 
this   title  In   the  manner  provided  ui  sub- 
section   (g)    or    section   207   with   respect  to 
mortgages  insured  under  that  section     Pi,r 
such  purpose  the  provisions  of  subse^L.oiis 
ig).  (h).  (i).  tj).  III).  (1).  and  (n)  of  section 
207  shall  apply  to  mortgages  insured  undf 
this  title  and  all  references  In  such  siibsc 
tlons  to  section  207  shall  be  deemed  to  rei' 
to  this  title. 

"Regulations 
"Sec  1104  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carrv 
out  this  title,  after  consulting  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  witli 
respect  to  any  health  or  medical  aspects  o: 
the  program  under  this  title  which  nm  h« 
involved  in  such  regulations. 

"Administration 

"Sec.  1106.  (a)  At  the  request  of  indivla- 
uals  or  organizations  operating  or  contem- 
plating the  operation  of  group  practice  U- 
cUiUes  las  defined  In  section  1106(1)).  tee 
Secretary  may  provide  or  obtain  technics. 
assistance  In  the  planning  for  any  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities. 

"(b)  With  a  view  to  avoiding  unnecessar. 
duplication  of  existing  staffs  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Secretary'  is 
authorized  to  utilize  available  services  ami 
faclluies  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  to  pay  for  such  services  and  racii- 
Ities,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  oi  reim- 
bursement. In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  htid 
of  such  agency. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  1106.  For  the  purposes  of  this  tltle- 
"(1)  The  term  "group  practice  fucillty 
means  a  facility  In  a  State  for  the  provision 
of  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  5er\- 
ices  to  ambulatory  patients  (In  which  patien 
care  Is  under  the  professional  supervision  o: 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  sur- 
gery in  the  State  or.  in  the  case  of  optometrif 
care  or  treatment,  la  under  the  profes^iooa: 
supervision  of  p>ersons  licensed  to  practice 
optometry  In  the  States,  or.  In  the  case  o; 
dental  diagnosis  or  treatment.  Is  under  the 
professional  supervision  of  persona  llcented 
to  practice  dentistry  In  the  State)  and  which 
18  primarily  for  the  provision  of  such  healt.*! 
services  by  a  medical  or  dental  group 

"(2)  The  term  'medical  or  dental  group 
means  a  partnership  or  other  association  or 
group  of  persons  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  surgery  In  the  State,  or  of  persons 
licensed  to  practice  optometry  In  the  State 
or  of  persons  licensed  to  practice  dentistry  in 
the  State,  or  of  any  combination  of  such  per- 
sons, who,  as  their  principal  professional 
activity  and  as  a  group  re^xmslblllty,  engage 
or  undertake  to  engage  In  the  coordinated 
practice  of  their  profesalon  primarily  In  one 
or  more  group  practice  facilities,  and  uho  (In 
this  connection)  share  common  overhead 
expenses  (If  and  to  the  extent  such  expenses 
are  paid  by  members  of  the  group),  medical 
and  other  records,  and  substantial  portions 
of  the  equipment  and  the  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  administrative  staffs,  and  which 
partnership  or  association  or  group  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  such  professional  personnel 
and  makes  available  at  least  such  health 
services  as  may  be  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  tltle- 

"(3)  The  term  'group  practice  unit  or 
organization '  means — 

••(A)  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  org»- 
rUzaUon  undertaking  to  provide,  directly  or 


through  arrangements  with  a  medical  or  den- 
tal group,  comprehensive  medical  care,  opto- 
metrlc  care,  or  dental  care,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  which  may  include  ho^ltallza- 
tion.  to  members  or  subscribers  primarily  on 
a  group  practice  prepayments  basis; 

"(B)  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization established  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving the  availability  of  medical,  opto- 
metrlc.  or  dental  care  In  the  community  or 
having  some  function  or  functions  related  to 
the  provision  of  such  care,  which  will, 
through  lease  or  other  arrangement,  make 
the  group  practice  facility  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  has  been  requested  under 
this  title  available  to  a  medical  or  dental 
group  for  use  by  It;  or 

"(C)   a  medical  or  dental  group. 

"(4)  The  term  'nonprofit  organization' 
means  a  corporation,  association,  founda- 
tion, trust,  or  other  organization  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inxire,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual  except,  in  the  case 
of  an  organization  the  purposes  of  which  In- 
clude the  provision  of  personal  health  serv- 
ices to  Its  members  or  subscribers  or  their 
dependents  under  a  plan  of  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  provision  of  such  services  to 
them  (Which  plan  may  include  tlie  provision 
of  other  services  or  Insurance  benefits  to 
them),  through  the  provision  of  such  health 
services  (or  such  other  services  or  Insurance 
benefits)  to  such  members  or  subscribers  or 
dependents  under  such  plan. 

"(SI  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa  :tnd  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(6)  The  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  on 
the  Interest  of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee 
thereof  (A)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
ninety-nine  years  which  Is  renewable,  or  (B) 
under  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less 
than  fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
mortgage  was  executed  The  term  'first 
mortgage'  means  such  classes  of  first  liens 
as  are  commonly  given  to  secure  advances 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  advances  dur- 
ing construction)  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of,  real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  real  estate  is  legated,  to- 
gether with  the  credit  Instrument  or  Instru- 
ments, If  any,  secured  thereby,  and  any 
mortgage  may  be  In  the  form  of  one  or  more 
trust  mortgages  or  mortgage  Indentures  or 
deeds  of  trust,  securing  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
credit  Instruments,  and.  by  the  same  instru- 
ment or  by  a  separate  Instrument,  may  cre- 
ate a  security  interest  in  initUl  equipment, 
whether  or  not  attached  to  tlie  realty. 

"(7)  The  term  'mortgagee'  means  the 
original  lender  under  a  mortgage,  and  his  or 
its  successors  and  assigns,  and  includes  the 
holders  of  credit  Instruments  issued  under 
a  trust  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  pursuant 
to  which  such  holders  act  by  and  tiirough  a 
trustee  named  therein. 

"(8)  The  term  'mortgagor'  means  the  origi- 
nal borrower  under  a  mortgage  and  his  or  Its 
successors  and  assigns." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  227  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  alter  "new 
or  rehablUtated  multlfamily  housing"  the 
following:  "or  a  property  or  project  de- 
scribed In  title  XI".  ■   * 

Labor  standards 
Src.  503.  Section  212(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Bentence: 
"The  provUlons  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage  un- 
der title  XI;  and  each  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  on  any  facility  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  such  title  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  in  any  w'nrkdav  or  forty  hours 
Ih  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be." 


Amendments  to  other  Federal  laws 
Sec.  504.  (a)(1)  The  sixth  sentence  of 
paragraph  '"Seventh"  of  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,"  the  following;  "or  obligations 
which  are  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  under  title  XI 
of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  371),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "or  sections  1471-1484  of 
title  42,"  the  following:  "or  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  pursuant  to  title  XI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304  of  the 
Trust  Indentiu-e  Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C. 
77ddd)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) ;  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "or";  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (9)  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(10)  any  security  Issued  under  a  mort- 
gage or  trust  deed  Indenture  as  to  which  a 
contract  of  Insurance  under  title  XI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  In  effect;  and  any 
such  security  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  to  the  same  extent  as  though  such  se- 
curity were  specifically  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 3(a)(2),  as  amended,  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933   (16  U.S.C.  77c(a)(2))." 

(c)  Section  263  of  chapter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U£.C.  663)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  or  apply  to  the  creditors  of 
any  corporation  under  a  mortgage  Insured 
pursuant  to  title  XI  of  the  National  Housing 
Act." 

TITLE    VI PRESKBVATION     OF     HISTORIC 

STKUCTtTRES 

Preservation  of  historic  structures  as  part  of 
urban  renewal  projects 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  110(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "his- 
toric and  architectural  preservation,"  after 
"land  acquisition,". 

(b)  SecUon  110(c)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  promote  historic 
and  architectural  preservation."  alter  "de- 
terioration,". 

(c)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8),  and  by  striking  out  clause  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  relocation  within  or  outside  the  proj- 
ect area  of  structures  which  will  be  restored 
and  maintained  for  architectural  or  historic 
purposes;  and 

"(10)  restoration  of  acquired  properties  of 
historic  or  architectural  value." 

Local  grant-in-aid  credit  for  relocation  and 
restoration  of  historic  structures 
Sec.  602.  Clause  (2)  of  section  110(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (2)  and  clause  (3)  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (2).  (3i.  (9), 
and  (10)". 

Grants  to  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation to  cover  restoration   costs 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  In  such  amounts  (not  exceeding  $90,000 
with  respect  to  any  one  structure)  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  cover  the  costs  In- 
curred by  such  Trust  In  renovating  or  restor- 
ing structures  which  It  considers  to  be  of  his- 
toric or  architectural  value  and  which  it  has 
accepted  and  will  maintain  ( after  such  reno- 
vation or  restoration)  for  historic  purposes, 
(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
grants  to  be  made  under  subsection  (a) . 


Urban  planning  grants  for  surveys  of  historic 
structures 

Sec.  604.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  other  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  assist  any  city, 
other  municipality,  or  county  In  making  a 
survey  of  the  structures  and  sites  In  such 
locality  which  are  determined  by  its  appro- 
priate authorities  to  be  of  historic  or  archi- 
tectural value.  Any  such  survey  shall  be 
designed  to  Identify  the  historic  structures 
and  sites  in  the  locality,  determine  the  cost 
of  their  rehabilitation  or  restoration,  and 
provide  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  balanced  and  effective  program  of 
historic  preservation  in  such  locality.  The 
aspects  of  any  such  survey  which  relate  to 
the  Identification  of  historic  and  architec- 
tural values  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  comparable  to  those  used  In  establishing 
the  National  Register  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  other  provisions 
of  law;  and  the  results  of  each  such  survey 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  A  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  survey  for  which  It  is  made,  and  shall  be 
made  to  the  appropriate  agency  or  entity 
specified  in  paragraphs  (ll  through  (9)  of 
subsection  (a)  or,  If  there  Is  no  such  agency 
or  entity  which  is  qualified  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  grant  and  provide  for  Its  utilization 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  directly 
to  the  city,  other  municipality,  or  county 
Involved." 

Loans  for  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
historic  structures 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  "  ( 1 )  " 
after  "(a)",  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  To  assist  in  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric structures  both  within  and  outside  of 
urban  renewal  areas,  the  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  under  this  section  to  make  loans 
to  the  owners  or  tenants  of  structures  which 
are  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him  to  be  of  historic  or 
architectural  value  to  finance  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  restoration  of  such  structures,  and  to 
make  loans  to  other  persons  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  or  restoration 
by  them  of  structures  which  are  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  to  be  of 
historic  or  architectural  value. 

"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  (A|  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  other  sources  up>on  com- 
parable terms  and  conditions,  and  (B)  the 
loan  is  an  acceptable  risk,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  security  available  for  the  loan. 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the 
loan,  and  the  need  for  the  rehabilitation  or 
restoration  involved. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
a  person  from  receiving  a  loan  under  this 
section  Miith  respect  to  property  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  receives  a  grant  under 
section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  if 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  person  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  such  loan  under  this 
section." 

(b)(1)  The  heading  of  section  312  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Loans  for  rehabilitation  or  historic  pres- 
ervation" 

(2)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  urban  re- 
newal plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or  the  urban  renewal  plan  if  any.". 

(3)  Section  312(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "rehabilitation 
loan"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "loan". 
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(4)  So  mucb  of  McUon  313(C)  ot  such  Act 
a«  precedM  p>aragrapb  ( 1 )  thereof  a5  amend- 
ed by  s'.rlklng  out  '■rehablUtatloa  loan"  aiD-a 
inserting  In  Ueu  tbereof  "loan". 

f5)  Section  312(c)(4)  of  »uch  A£t  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tbe  cast  of  rehabll- 
itatlor."  In  subparagrapba  (A)  and  (B)  and 
laaerting  In  lieu  thereof  In  each  Instance 
"the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation,  restoration. 
or  acquisition  and  restoration". 

Crranta  for  hUtonc  preservation 

Sac  6<1«  (a)  The  heading  of  Utle  Vn  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

'Tm-K    vrl— OPXN-8PAC*  IJIND,   VRBAM   BCAtTTITl- 
CATION,    AND    HISTORIC    PUBSXRVATION" 

(b)  Section  701  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (ci  as  subsection 
id),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  a 
new  subsection  as  follows 

■'(c  I  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  timely  section  to  preserve  and 
restore  areas,  sites,  and  structures  of  his- 
toric or  archltectxiral  value  In  order  that  these 
remaining  evidences  of  our  past  history  and 
heritage  shall  not  be  lost  or  deetroyed 
through  the  expansion  and  development  of 
the  Nation's  urban  areas." 

(c)  Section  701(d)  erf  such  Act  (as  re- 
deslgnat«Kl  ^y  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
Is  amend-xl    - 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "urban  develop- 
ment. :he  following  "to  assist  in  preserv- 
ing are  AS  and  properties  of  historic  or  archl- 
'.ectur-ii  value  ";  and 

(2  I  by  striking  out  "and  (31"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "(2)  acquire,  improve,  and 
restore  areas,  sites,  and  structures  of  historic 
^^  ircni-ectural  value,  and  (3)". 

(d)  section  702(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amemled 
to  read  i.-*  '   Hows: 

■le  Ihe  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ihe 
Secret-t.-y  of  the  Interior  on  the  gene-al 
p»jlicies  to  be  followed  in  reviewing  appIUa- 
tlona  f  -r  grants  under  this  title  To  asuat 
the  -Se-relary  in  such  review,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  furnish  him  ( 1 )  approprl/ite 
Information  on  the  status  of  national  and 
statewide  recreation  and  historic  preser-a- 
!lr>n  planning  as  It  affects  the  areas  to  be 
as»lste<l  with  such  grants,  and  (3(  the  cur- 
rent listing  (jt  any  districts,  sites,  buildings. 
»truct'ire«,  and  objects  significant  in  Ameri- 
can hl.sr.ory.  architecture,  archeology,  and  cul- 
ture wruch  may  be  contained  on  a  National 
Register  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  current  Informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
time  to  time  on  significant  program  develop- 
ments ■■ 

(ei  Section  7oa  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
ay  striking  out  the  proviso. 

I  f  I  s«rtlon  706  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "8«c.  708.".  by  Insert- 
ing '  bi  ■  before  "The"  in  the  second  para- 
graph ind  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  may  tise  not  to 
exceetl  » 10.000  000  of  the  sum  authorised  for 
?ontr»<-ts  under  this  title  for  the  purpose  of 
enterlni?  Int.)  contracts  to  make  grants  In 
amoun'.s  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  Mtlvltlea  which  he  determines  have 
special  value  In  developing  and  demonstrat- 
ing new  aivd  Improved  methods  and  materials 
for  use  In  carrying  out  the  purpoaes  of  r.hls 
Utle  " 

(gi  Title  VII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  709  as  section  710.  md 
by  adding  after  section  708  a  new  section  as 
follows 

"CJ'onf*  for  htatorie  preifrvntion 

"8«c  70S  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  public  bodies  to  assist  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  Utis  to  or  other  permanent  In- 


terests In  areas,  sites,  and  suuctures  of  his- 
toric or  architectural  value  in  urban  areas, 
and  In  their  restoration  and  Improvement  for 
public  use  and  benefit.  In  accordance  with  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  the 
locality  The  amount  of  any  such  grant 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  as- 
sisted activities.  The  remainder  of  such 
coet  shall  be  provided  from  non-Pederal 
sources." 

( h )  Commencing  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  grant  shall 
be  made  (except  pursuant  to  a  contract  or 
commitment  entered  Into  lees  than  three 
years  after  such  date)  under  section  709  of 
the  Houidng  Act  of  1981  or  section  701(h) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  or  under  section 
103  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  to  be  used  for  historic  or  architec- 
tural preservation,  except  with  respect  to  dis- 
tricts, sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  ob- 
jects which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  finds  meet  criteria  com- 
parable to  those  used  in  establishing  the 
National  Register  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Tm*   vn — TJEBAN    aKNSWAl. 

Local  granti-in-aui 

S«c.  701.  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  the  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
first  proviso  the  following:  "Provided  further . 
That  any  publicly  owned  facility,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  not  earlier 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  19M,  shall  be 
deemed  to  benefit  an  urban  renewal  project 
or  projects  to  the  extent  of  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  beneflu  of  such  facility,  if  such 
facility  (A)  Is  used,  or  Is  to  be  used,  by  the 
public  predominantly  for  cultural,  exhi- 
bition, civic,  or  municipal  purposes:  (B)  Is 
located  within,  adjacent  to,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  such  urban  renewal  project 
or  projects;  (C)  Is  found  to  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  objectives  of  the  urban  renew- 
al plan  or  plans  for  such  project  or  projects; 
and  (D)  Is  not  otherwise  eligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid:". 
Air    right  1    rites    in    urban    renewal   projects 

Sec  702.  (a)  Section  110(c)(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
in  clause  (Iv).  between  the  word  Income" 
and  the  oolon  immediately  preceding  the 
first  proviso,  the  following:  "or.  If  the  area 
Is  found  by  the  local  public  agency  to  be  un- 
suitable for  use  for  low  or  moderate  Income 
housing,  for  use  for  Industrial  development". 

(b)  SecUon  n0(c)(7)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following.  ",  or  construction  of 
foundations  and  platforms  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  air  rights  sites  for  industrial 
development" 

Application  of  Davia-Bacon  Act  to  multi- 
family  hourlng  construction  in  urban  re- 
newal area« 

Sac  703  Section  106  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1(M9  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Alt  laborers  and  n\echanlcs  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  multlfamlly  housing  (as 
defined  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  by  the 
Secretsiry  of  Rousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  his  designee)  which  may  be  Involved 
In  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban  renewal 
ar«a.  and  which  is  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  313  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  to  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
imposing  slmtlar  standards,  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  tbe  locality  as 
detemUiMd  by  the  Secretary  of  LAbor  In 
aocortUnoe    with    the    Darls-Baoon    Act,    as 


amended  (40  U.S.C.  376a— 276a^).  No  con- 
tract for  loan  or  capital  graxit  shall  be  entered 
Into  under  this  title  with  respect  to  an  urban 
renewal  area  whose  redevelopment  will  In- 
volve the  construction  of  such  housing  with- 
out first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that 
the  labor  standards  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  ( or.  In  the  case  of  housing  which  la 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  312  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  to  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law  Imposing  similar  standards. 
the  labor  standards  Imposed  by  such  pro- 
visions) will  be  maintained  upon  the  con- 
struction work.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  subsection,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  S4 
Stat  1367;  6  U.S.C.  133z-15),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c) ." 

Additional  requirements  for  redevelopment 
of  urban  renewal  area 

Svc.  704  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ( after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  703  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(g)  The  redevelopment  of  the  urban  re- 
newal area  unless  such  redevelopment  Is  for 
predominantly  nonresidential  uses,  will  pro- 
vide a  substantial  number  of  units  of  stand- 
ard housing  of  low  and  moderate  cost  and 
result  In  marked  progress  In  serving  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  people  living  In  slum 
and  blighted  areas." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  contracts 
for  loans  or  capital  grants  which  are  made 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal  projects  under- 
taken pursuant  to  urban  renewal  plans  ap- 
proved after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

Three-fourths  grants  for  projects  in  certain 
reder^elopment  areas 

Bmc.  706  Section  103(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "to  avoid  hardship,"  the  following:  "or 
at  any  time  after  such  contract  or  contracts 
are  entered  into  and  prior  to  the  time  the 
final  grant  payment  has  been  made  pursuant 
thereto,". 

Erpenditures  by  educational  institutions  and 
ho.tpitals 

See  706.  Section  113(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  la  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
":  ProiHded  further.  That  no  such  expendi- 
ture shall  be  deemed  Ineligible  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  connection  with  an  urban  re- 
newal project,  to  the  extent  that  the  expend- 
iture Is  otherwise  eligible.  If  the  faclUtles. 
land,  buildings,  or  structtrres  with  respect 
to  which  the  expenditure  is  made  are  located 
within  one  mile  of  the  project  (or  within  sucb 
greater  distance  from  the  project  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  In  the  case  of  an  expendi- 
ture and  project  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines meet  the  objectives  of  ^Is  section 
but  cannot  be  encompassed  within  the  one- 
mile  limitations)". 
Requirement  of   separate   sewer  systems  in 

redevelopment    of    urban    renewal   area 

Stc.  707.  SecUon  106  of  tbe  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  703  of  thU  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)   The  urban  renewal  area  will  be  served 

to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  after  Its 
redevelopment  by  a  storm  sewer  system  or 
systems  separate  from  and  independent  of 
the  area's  sanitary  sewer  system  or  systems  " 

TTTUt  Vm atTRAI.  HonsiNO 

SBC.  801  SecUon  601(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
0*  1»4»  U  amended  by  striking  out  '  pre- 
vloualy  occupied"  wherever  it  appears 


S«c.  802.  Section  502 (a)  of  the  Housing 
n;t  of  1949  Is  amended  by  strlltlne  out  "In 
(3MS  of  applicants  who  are  elderly  persons, 
the"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

SKC.  803.  Section  504  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1.000" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,500  ' 

3»c  804.  (a)  Section  515(a)  of  the  Housing 
Kci  ot   1949   Is   amended   by   Insertli.p   after 

Income"  the  following:  "or  other  persons 
and  families  of  low  Income". 

lb)  Section  515(d)(1)  of  such  .^ct  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "elderly  ptrsons  or 
elderly  families"  .and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■occupants  eUglble   under   this   section". 

Sic.  805.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
ficb  amended  by  striking  out  "rent.il  iious- 
ing"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "rental  or 
cooperative  housing". 

(b)  Section  515(b)  of  such  Act  Is  r.mended 
by  inserting  after  "families"  the  following: 

or  other  persons  and  famlles  of  nicxierate 
Income". 

(c)  Section  515(d)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  fees  and  charges  may  In- 
clude payments  to  qualified  consulting  or- 
ganizations or  foundations  which  operate  on 
a  nonprofit  basis  and  which  render  services 
or  assistance  to  nonprofit  corjKjratlons  or 
couumer  cooperatives  who  provide  housing 
and  related  faclIlUes." 

Sec.  806.  Section  517(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(B)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  (C»"  and  all 
list  foUowB  and  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  ";  but  no  loan  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  Insured  or  made  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1969,  except  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment entered  Into  before  that  date;  and". 

S«c.  807.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
Uie  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■  and  (4)  to  an  owner  described  In  clause 
il),  (3),  or  (3)  for  refinancing  Indebtedness 
which — 

"(A)  was  Incurred  for  an  eUglble  purpose 
described  In  such  clause, 

"(B)  If  not  refinanced.  Is  likely  to  result 
at  an  early  date  In  loss  of  the  appUcant's 
necessary  dwelUng  or  essential  farm  Ber\-lce 
buildings, 

"(C)  Is  not  held  or  Insured  by  the  United 
Sutes  or  any  agency  thereof,  and 

"(D)  was  Incurred  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  clause." 

(b)  Section  601(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
:'f  clause  (1)  the  following:  ",  or  that  he  Is 
ttit  owner  of  a  farm  or  other  real  estate  In  a 
rjral  area  who  needs  refinancing  of  Indebted- 
"«««  described   In   clause    (4)    of   subsection 

14)". 

rmjs  IX — MiscELLANEors 
Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
Sic  901.   Section    106(b)    of   the   Housing 
iad   Urban    Development    Act    of    1965    Is 
amended — 

11)  by  Inserting  "(!)••  after  "(b)"; 

i2  by  striking  out  "Effective  with  respect 
•-J  loans  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
faactment  of  this  Act,  secUon"  and  In.sertjng 
inUeu  thereof  "SecUon";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
Piragraph  as  follows : 

■(2)  The  Interest  rate  provided  by  the 
^aiendment  made  In  paragraph  1 1 )  shall  be 
"PPUcable  (A)  with  respect  to  anv  loan  made 
oa  or  after  August  10,  1965,  and  (B)  with  re- 
■pect  to  any  loan  made  prior  to  such  date  if 
•onstructlon  of  the  housing  or  related  faciU- 
-« to  be  assisted  by  such  loan  w.us  not  com- 
menced prior  to  such  date,  and  not  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  filing  of  an  application  for 
•■■>*  benefits  of  such  Interest  rate." 
<^Xn 1720— Part  20 


Low-rent  housing  in  private  accommodations 
for  displaced  families — Term,  of  lease 
Sec.  902.  SecUon  23(d)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "thlrty-slx  months"  the  "following: 
"(except  that  It  may  be  for  a  term  of  up  to 
sixty  months  In  any  case  In  which  the  public 
housing  agency  determines  that  the  housing 
to  be  leased  thereunder  is  needed  for  dis- 
placed families)". 

Application  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  lou'-rent 
housing  projects  consisting  of  privately 
built  housing 

Sec.  903.  Section  16(2)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "the  development  of  tlie  proj- 
ect involved"  the  following:  "i  including  a 
project  for  the  use  of  privately  built  housing 
in  any  case,  other  than  under  the  authority 
of  section  23  of  this  Act,  where  the  pubUc 
housing  agency  and  the  builder  or  sponsor 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  such  use  before 
construction  or  rehabilitation  is  com- 
menced), and  that  each  such  laborer  or  me- 
chanic shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  his 
basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  In 
any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any 
workday  of  forty  hours  In  the  workweek,  as 
tlie  case  may  be". 

Assistance  for  housing  in  Alaska 
Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  and  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  or 
any  duly  authorized  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof.  In  accordance  with  a  siate^vidc 
program  prepared  by  such  State,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality,  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  Alaska  natives  and 
other  Alaska  residents  who  are  otherwise 
unable  to  finance  such  housing  and  related 
facilities  upxjn  terms  and  oondltlons  wlilch 
they  can  afford.  The  program  shall  d)  spec- 
ify the  minimum  and  maximum  standards 
for  such  housing  and  related  facilities  i  not 
to  exceed  an  average  of  $7,500  per  dwelling 
unit);  (2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  encourage 
the  proposed  users  of  such  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  to  utilize  mutual  and  self- 
help  In  the  construction  thereof;  and  (3i 
provide  experience,  and  encourage  continued 
participation.  In  self-government  and  indi- 
vidual home  ownership. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  co.^t 
of  the  housing  and  related  facilities  to  be 
constructed  under  an  approved  program. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  section. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association   par- 
ticipation In  Federal  Housing  Adm-.ni.it ra- 
tion-insured construction  financing 
Sec.  905.  Section  305  of  the  National  Haus- 
Ing   Act   Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  any  case  where  the  Association 
makes  a  commitment  to  purchase  under  this 
section  (1)  a  mortgage  insured  under  section 
213,  (2)  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
220,  or  (3)  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
221(d)(3)  and  executed  by  a  cooperative 
(including  an  Investor-sponsor),  a  limited 
dividend  corporation,  a  private  non-profit 
corporation  or  association,  or  a  mortgagor 
qualified  under  section  221(e) ,  such  commit- 
ment may  provide  for  participation  by  the 
Association  In  the  making  of  insured  ad- 
vances on  the  mortgage  during  construe - 
tlon.  Such  participation  shall  be  limited  to 
95  per  centvim  of  the  amount  of  each  of  the 
advances  involved,  and  the  mortgagee  pro- 
viding the  balance  of  such  amount  shall  per- 


form all  necessary  servicing  and  processing 
of  such  advances  until  the  final  insurance 
endorsement  of  the  mortgage.  TTie  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  approve  the  reasonableness  of  the  fee 
to  be  paid  a  participating  mortgagee,  taking 
Into  account  Its  services  and  the  extent  of 
Its  participation  in  the  advances." 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  spe- 
cial assistance  for  financing  low-cost 
homes 

Sec.  906.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  sharp  decline  In  new  home  construction 
over  the  past  year  threatens  to  undercut  our 
present  high  level  of  prosperity  and  employ- 
ment as  such  declines  have  In  the  past;  that 
the  substantial  reduction  which  has  taken 
place  has  had  Its  greatest  Impact  on  fami- 
lies of  modest  income  who  are  seeking  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  homeownershlp;  that  this 
decline  In  homebulldlng  is  due  primarily 
to  the  shortage  of  mortgage  financing  on 
terms  which  moderate  income  families  can 
afford;  and  that  otir  national  policy  objec- 
tives in  the  field  of  housing  und  community 
development  are  thereby  being  thwarted. 
The  Congress  therefore  expresses  Its  Intent 
that  the  special  assistance  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation for  the  financing  of  new  low-cost 
homes  by  the  Act  of  September  10,  1966  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-556),  should  be  released  Imme- 
diately to  halt  the  continuing  decline  In  the 
construction  of  new  homes  for  families  of 
moderate  Income. 

Federal   National   Mortgage   Association 
standby  commitments 

Sec.  907.  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  '.s  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

Planning  grants  for  research  on  State 
statutes  affecting  local  governments 
Sec.  908.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
studies  and  research  relating  to  needed  re- 
visions in  State  statutes  which  create,  govern, 
or  control  local  governments  and  local  gov- 
ernmental operations" 

Public  facility   loans 

Sec.  909.  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Tlie  restrictions  and  limitations  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  tills  secUon  shall 
not  apply  to  assistance  to  mtinldpaUties, 
other  pollUcal  subdivisions  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  one  or  more  States,  and  Indian 
tribes,  for  specific  projects  for  cultural  cen- 
ters, including  but  not  limited  to,  museums, 
art  centers  and  galleries,  and  theaters  and 
otlTpr  physical  facilities  for  the  performing 
arts,  which  would  be  of  cultural,  educational, 
and  informational  value  to  the  communities 
and  areas  where  the  centers  would  be 
located." 

Use  of  open-space  grants  for  development  of 
existing   open-space   land 

Sec.  910.  (a)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  for 
the  development  and  redevelopment  of  exist- 
ing parks  and  other  open  space,"  after  "the 
Nation's  urban  areas". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  702(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foflowlng: 
",  or  the  development  or  redevelopment,  for 
open-space  uses,  of  existing  open-space 
land". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  702(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  InserUng  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  such  development  or  redevelopment". 
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ylppiyin^  Mlvarusft  in  technolofy  to  houjtng 
a'ld    iir?)on    ieveloTrmmt 

Sbc  911  (a;  To  encourage  and  ajsaXat  the 
housing  Industry  to  continue  to  reduce  the 
coet  and  improve  the  qusllly  of  housing  by 
the  application  to  he»me  construction  of  ad- 
vances !n  technolo^.  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  application  of  advance*  In  t«oh- 
nolo^  to  urt>a.n  development  actlvltlee,  th* 
Secretary  >f  Housing  luid  Urban  Develop- 
ment hereirmf'.i-r  referred  to  as  the  "8ecre- 
tary"  '   is  directed  to — 

(1)  conduct  research  and  studies  to  test 
and  demonstrate  new  and  Improved  tech- 
nlquee  and  methods  of  applying  advancns  In 
technology  to  housing  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, and  maintenance,  and  to  urban 
development  activities;  and 

I  a  I  encourage  and  promote  the  acceptance 
and  application  of  new  and  Improved  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  constructing,  reha- 
bllllHUng.  and  maintaining  houslrtg.  a.nd  the 
appllcalloa  of  advances  in  technology  to  ur- 
ban development  activitiee,  by  all  ••gmenta 
of  the  rKHialni<  Industry,  communities.  Indus- 
tries enifaijed  in  urban  development  activi- 
ties, and  the  general  public. 

(  b  I  Research  and  studies  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  be  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  applicability  to  bousing 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance and  urban  development  activities,  of 
adTances  in  technology  relating  to  (1 )  de- 
algn  concepts.  (3i  construction  and  reha- 
blUtaUon  methods.  (3)  manufacturing  proc- 
easess.  i4)  materials  and  products,  and  (5) 
building  components 

Id  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  carry 
out  t.he  research  and  studlee  authorised  by 
this  section  either  directly  or  by  co.ij-act 
with  public  or  private  bodies  or  agencies,  or 
by  working  agreement  with  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  desirable.  Contracts 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  research 
and  studies  authorized  by  this  section  for 
work  to  continue  not  more  than  two  year* 
from  the  date  ot  any  such  contract 

id)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  »5  OOO.OOO  foe  the  Oscal 
year  ending  June  30  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
tlOOOOOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19e«  All  funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
limit  anv  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
Utle  III  V>f  the  Housing  Act  of  1948  secUon 
80a  >f  the  Housing  Act  of  195fl  or  any  otta«r 
provision  of  !sw 

Urban  eni-ironniental  studies 

Sbc.  913.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  that, 
with  the  ever-Increasing  concentration  of 
the  Nations  population  In  urban  centers. 
there  has  occurred  a  marked  change  In  the 
envlrotunenta!  conditions  under  which  most 
people  .ive  and  work:  that  such  change  Is 
characterized  by  the  progressive  substitution 
of  a  highly  complex,  man-contrived  environ- 
ment for  an  environment  conditioned  pri- 
marily by  nature:  that  the  beneflclent  or 
maJlgnant  Influence  of  envlronjnent  on  all 
living  creatures  Is  well  recognized,  and  that 
much  more  knowledge  la  tirgently  needed 
concerning  the  effect  on  human  beings  of 
highly  urbanized  surroundings.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  authorize  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  research,  studies,  sur- 
veys and  analyses  to  Improve  understanding 
of  the  environmental  conditions  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  an  urban  society,  and 
for  the  intelligent  planning  and  development 
of   vuble   urban  centers. 

(bi  It.  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
thu  section,  the  Secretary  Ls  authorized  and 
directed  to 

I I  <  conduct  studies,  sxirveys.  reaearch,  and 
analyse*  with  respect  to  the  ecological  fac- 
tors involved  In  urban  Uvlng; 


(3)  document  and  define  urban  enrlroo- 
mental  factors  which  need  to  be  controlled 
or  eliminated  for  the  well-being  of  urban 
lile, 

(3)  eatabllsh  a  system  of  collecting  and 
reoelvtnc  inlormatlon  and  data  on  urban 
eooloflcal  rwearch  and  evaluations  which 
are  In  prooeas  or  are  being  planned  by  public 
or  prtvato  ag*oclre«.  or  Individuals. 

|4»  evaluate  and  disseminate  Information 
pertaining  to  urban  ecology  to  public  and 
private  agencies  or  organisations,  or  Indi- 
viduals, In  the  form  of  reports  or  otherwise; 

1 5)  Initiate  and  utilize  urban  ecological 
Information  In  urban  development  projects 
Initiated  or  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbsin  Development:   and 

(S)  establish  through  interagency  consul 
tatlon  the  coordinated  utilization  of  urbaii 
ecological  Information  In  projects  under- 
taken or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  affect  the  growth  or  development  of 
urban  areas 

( c )  ( n  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
establish  such  advisory  committees  as  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
advice  and  submitting  recommendations  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Such  advisory  committees  shall  render  such 
advice  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  request  and 
may  submit  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  at  any  time  on  their  own  initiative 
The  Secretary  may  designate  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  assist  such  comnvltteea. 

(3)  Members  of  such  advisory  com^mlttees 
shall  receive  not  to  exceed  1100  per  day  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties.  In  addition  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neceesary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  tbelr  duUes 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  atudtea.  surveys,  research,  and  ana- 
lyses authorized  by  this  section  either  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
bodies  or  agencies,  or  by  working  agreement 
with  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
desirable  Contracts  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  work  under  this  subsection  to 
continue  not  more  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  any  such  contract. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provtsioos  of  this  section.  All 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  when  so  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts 

Mortgage  relief  for  certain   fiomeowners 
See    913.  That  part  of  section   107  of  tbe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1906 
which   precedes   subsection    (f^    Is  anxendsd 
to  read  as  follows 

"Mortgage  relief  for  certatn  homeowner$ 

"Sec  107  (a)  Fbr  the  purposes  of  this 
section^ — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'mortgage'  means  a  mort- 
gage which  (A)  Is  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  <B)  secures  a  home  loan 
guaranteed  or  Insured  under  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  term  'Federal  mortgage  agency' 
means — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  when  used  In  connection  with 
mortgage*  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs when  used  In  connection  with  mortgages 
securing  home  loans  gtiaranteed  or  Insured 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  or  chapter  37  of  title  M,  United  States 
Code 

"(3)  The  term  'distressed  mortgagor' 
means  an  individual  who — 

"I A)  was  employed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment at.  or  was  assigned  as  a  serviceman 


to.  a  mJiltary  base  or  other  Federal  InetaUg. 
tlon  and  whose  employment  or  service  at 
such  base  or  Installation  was  terminated 
subsequent  to  November  1,  1904.  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  closing  (in  whole  or  in  parr  i  of 
such  base  or  Installation:  and 

"(B)  Is  the  owner-occupant  of  a  dwelling 
situated  at  or  near  such  base  or  lostaiu. 
tlon  and  upon  which  there  Is  a  mortgage 
securing  a  loan  which  Is  In  default  because 
of  the  Inability  of  such  indlvldUAl  to  m&ke 
payments  due  under  such  mortgage. 

"(b)  (l)  Any  distressed  mortgagor,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure  of  his  mort- 
gage, may  apply  to  the  appropriate  Pederil 
mortgage  agency  for  a  determination  thai 
suspension  of  his  obligation  to  maJce  pay- 
ments due  under  such  mortgage  during  t 
temporary  period  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  such  foreclosure 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  made 
under  this  subsection  by  a  distressed  mort- 
gagor, the  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall 
Issue  to  such  mortgagor  a  certlflc.ite  of 
moratorium  if  It  determines,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  interested  mortgagee,  thit 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid  foreclosure 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  issuance  to  any  distressed 
mortgagor  of  a  certificate  of  moratorium 
under  paragraph  (2),  the  Federal  mortgage 
agency,  the  mortgtigor,  and  the  mortgagee 
shall  enter  Into  a  binding  agreement  under 
which — 

"(A)  the  mortgagor  will  be  required  to 
make  payments  to  such  agency,  after  the 
expiration  of  such  certificate,  In  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  such 
agency  on  behalf  of  such  mortgagor  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c).  together  with  in- 
terest thereon  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  rhe 
rate  provided  In  the  mortgage:  the  manner 
and  time  In  which  such  payments  shall  be 
made  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  mort- 
gage agency  having  due  regard  for  the  pu;- 
poaes  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  the  Federal  mortgage  agency  will  be 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee 
to  the  extent  of  payments  made  pursuant 
to  such  certificate,  which  rights,  however, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  right  of  the 
mortgagee  to  receive  the  full  amount  payable 
under  the  mortgage. 

"(4)  Any  certificate  of  moratorium  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  expire  on  which- 
ever of  the  following  dates  Is  the  earliest— 

"(A)  two  years  from  the  date  on  which 
such  certificate  was  Issued; 

"(B)  thirty  dft>'B  after  the  date  on  which 
the  mortgagor  gives  notice  In  writing  to  the 
Federal  mortgage  agency  that  he  Is  able  to 
resume  his  obligation  to  make  payments  due 
under  his  mortgage:  or 

"(C)  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Federal  mortgage  agency  determines  that 
the  mortga^r  to  whom  such  certificate  w«s 
Issued  has  ceased  to  be  a  distressed  mort- 
gagor as  defined  In  subsection   |a)i3i 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  a  Federal  mortgage 
agency  Issues  a  certificate  of  moratorium 
to  any  distressed  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  mortgage,  It  shall  transmit  to  the  mort- 
gagee a  copy  of  such  certificate,  together 
with  a  notice  stating  that,  while  such  cer- 
tificate Is  In  effect,  such  agency  will  assume 
the  obligation  of  such  mortgagor  to  miXe 
payments  due  under  the  mortgage 

•  <  2 )  Payments  made  by  any  Federal  mort- 
gage agency  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  mor- 
atorium Issued  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  mortgage  of  any  distressed 
mortgagor  may  include.  In  addition  to  the 
payments  referred  to  In  paragraph  ili  »" 
amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  payments  under 
such  mortgage  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such 
certificate,  plus  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
foreclosure  costs  actually  paid  by  the  mort- 
gagee if  a  foreclosure  action  was  dismissed 
as  a  result  of  the  Issuance  of  a  moratorium 
certificate.     Payments  by  the  Federal  mort- 


gage  agency  may  also  Include  payments  of 
taxes  and  Insurance  premiums  on  the  mort- 
gaged property  as  deemed  necessary  when 
these  Items  are  not  provided  for  through 
payments  to  a  tux  and  Insurance  account 
heid  by  the  interested  mortgagee 

•■(3)  While  any  certificate  of  moratorium 
Issued  under  this  section  Is  In  eflecl  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage  of  any  distressed 
mortgagor,  no  further  payments  due  under 
the  mortgage  shall  be  required  of  such  mort- 
gagor, and  no  action  (legal  or  otherwise) 
shall  be  taken  or  maintained  by  t;he  mort- 
gagee to  enforce  or  collect  such  payments. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  certificate,  the 
mortgagor  shall  again  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  amounts  due  under  the  mortgage 
In  accordance  with  Its  terms. 

"(41  Each  Federal  mortgage  agency  shall 
give  prompt  notice  In  writing  to  the  Inter- 
ested mortgagor  and  mortgagee  of  the  ex- 
piration of  any  certificate  of  moratorium 
issued  by  It  under  this  section 

"id)  The  Federal  mortgage  agencies  are 
authorized  to  Issue  such  Individual  and  Joint 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  and  to  Insure  the  unlTorm  ad- 
ministration   thereof. 

'le)  There  shall  be  In  the  Treasury  ilia 
fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  financial  assistance 
to  behalf  of  distressed  mortgagors  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  and  for  paying  ad- 
mlnlsuatlve  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  such  assistance,  and  (2i  a  fjcd  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Admlnl.strator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  same  purpose,  ex- 
cept administrative  expenses.  The  capital 
of  each  such  fund  shall  consist  of  .siich  sums 
aa  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated 
thereto,  and  any  sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Receipts 
arising  from  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund 
ftxjm  which  such  assistance  was  extended. 
Moneys  in  either  of  such  funds  not  needed 
for  current  operations,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, or  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  .-^f- 
falrs,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes,  or  paid  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts." 

Acquisition  of  certain  properties  situated  at 
or  near  military  bases  which  have  been 
ordered  to  be  closed 

Sic.  914.  (a)  NotwlthstAndlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  la 
authorized  to  acquire  title  to.  hold,  manage, 
and  dispose  of,  or,  In  Ueti  thereof,  to  reim- 
burse for  certain  losses  upon  private  sale 
of.  or  foreclosure  against,  any  property  im- 
proved with  a  one-  or  two-family  dwelling 
which  is  situated  at  or  near  a  military  base 
or  Installation  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has,  subsequent  to  November  1,  1964. 
ordered  to  be  closed  In  whole  or  In  part.  If 
he  determines — 

(1)  that  the  owner  of  such  property  Is.  or 
has  been,  a  Federal  employee  emploved  at  or 
In  connection  with  such  base  or  Installation 
(other  than  a  temporary  employee  serving 
under  a  time  limitation)  or  a  serviceman  as- 
Hgned  thereto; 

(2)  that  the  closing  of  such  base  or  instal- 
lation. In  whole  or  In  part,  has  required  or 
*111  require  the  termination  of  such  owner's 
employment  or  service  at  or  In  connection 
Wth  such  base  or  Installation;   and 

(3)  that  as    the   result   of   the   actual    or 
pending  closing  of  such  base  or  installation 
in  whole  or  In  part,  there  Is  no  present  mar- 
tet  for  the  sale  of  such  property  upon  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions. 

/J''  ^  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
w  this  section  such  emplovees  or  military 
personnel  must  be  or  have  been— 

'11  assigned  to  or  emploved  at  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  Installation  or  activity  at 


the  time  of  public  announcement  of  the 
closure  action, 

(2)  transferred  from  such  installation  or 
activity,  or  terminated  as  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  reductlon-ln-force,  within  .six  months 
prior  to  public  announcement  of  the  closure 
action,  or 

i3)  transferred  from  the  installation  or 
activity  on  an  overseas  tour  unaccompanied 
by  dependents  within  fifteen  months  prior 
to  public  announcement  of  the  closure  ac- 
tion: 

Provided.  That,  at  the  time  of  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  closure  action,  or  at  the 
time  of  transfer  or  termination  as  set  forth 
above,  such  personnel  or  employees  must — 

( I )  have  been  the  owner-occupant  of  the 
dwelling,  or 

(II)  have  vacated  the  owned  dwelling  as  a 
result  of  being  ordered  into  on-post  housing 
during  a  six-month  period  prior  to  the  clo- 
sure announcement: 

Provided  further.  That  as  a  consequence  of 
such  closure  such  employees  or  personnel 
must — 

(I)  be  required  to  relocate  because  of  mili- 
tary transfer  or  acceptance  of  employment 
beyond  a  normal  commuting  distance  from 
the  dwelling  for  which  compensation  is 
sought,  or 

(II)  be  unemployed,  not  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  and  able  to  demonstrate 
such  financial  hardship  that  they  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  mortgage  payments  and 
related   expenses. 

(c)    Such  persons  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine  to  be  eligible  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  above  shall  elect  either  (1) 
to  receive  a  cash  payment  as  compensation 
for  losses  which  may   be  or  have   been  sus- 
tained In  a  private  sale  or  foreclosure,  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  difference  between 
(A)  95  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  their  property  prior  to  public  announce- 
ment of  Intention  to  close  all  or  part  of  the 
military  base  or  installation  and  iBi  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  or  foreclosure,  or   (2)   to  receive,  as 
purchase  price  for  their  property,  an  amount 
not   to  exceed   90  per  centum   of   prior  fair 
market  value  as  such  value  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  mortgages.     An  election  to 
receive  a  cash  payment  as  compensation  for 
loss  sustained  in  a  private  sale  shall  not  be 
effective  In  any  case  In  which  the  property 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  Is  encumbered  bv  a 
mortgage  loan  guaranteed,  Insured,  or  held 
by  a  Federal   agency  unless  such   mortgage 
loan  Is  paid  or  otherwise  fully  satisfied  at  or 
prior  to  the  time  such  cash  payment  is  made, 
or  Is  assumed  by  the  purchaser  (who  must 
be  determined  to  be  satisfactory  to  such  Fed- 
eral  agency  in  the  case  of  a  sale   occuring 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  i 
In    the    event    of   foreclosure    by   mortgages 
commenced   prior   to   the   one   hundred   and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pay  or 
reimburse  for  direct  costs  of  foreclosure.  In- 
cluding deficiency  Judgments. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Treasury  a  fund 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
financial  assistance  provided  above.  The 
capital  of  such  fund  shall  consist  of  such 
sums  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appro- 
priated thereto,  and  shall  consist  also  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  management,  rental,  or  sale 
of  properties  acquired  under  this  section, 
which  receipts  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund 
and  shall  be  available,  together  with  funds 
appropriated  therefor,  for  purchase  or  reim- 
bursement ptirpoees  as  provided  above,  as 
well  as  to  defray  expenses  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acqulJBltlon,  management,  and 
disposal  of  such  properties.  Including  pay- 
ment of  principal,  interest,  and  expenses  of 
mortgages  or  other  Indebtedness  thereon,  and 
including  the  cost  of  staff  services  and  con- 
tract services,  costs  of  Insurance,  and  other 


Indemnity.  Any  part  of  such  receipts  not 
required  for  such  expenses  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
Properties  acquired  under  this  section  shall 
be  conveyed  to,  and  acquired  in  the  name  of. 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  have  the  power  to  deal  with,  rent,  ren- 
ovate, and  dispose  of,  whether  by  sales  for 
cash  or  credit  or  otherwise,  any  properties  so 
acquired;  Provided,  however.  That  no  con- 
tract for  acquisition,  or  acquisition,  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  a  contract  for  or  ac- 
quisition of  family  housing  imlts  In  support 
of  military  Installations  or  activities  within 
the  meaning  of  section  406(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1957  (42  U.S.C.  15941),  nor  shall 
it  be  deemed  a  transaction  within  the  con- 
templation of  section  2662  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Payments  from  the  fund  created  by 
this  section  may  be  made  In  lieu  of  taxes  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
with  respect  to  real  property,  including  im- 
provements thereon,  acquired  and  held  under 
this  section.  The  amount  so  paid  for  any 
year  upon  such  property  shall  not  exceed  the 
taxes  which  would  be  paid  to  the  State  or 
subdivision,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  such 
property  if  it  were  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  shall  reflect  such  allowance  as  may  be 
considered  appropriate  for  expenditures,  If 
any.  by  the  Government  for  streets,  utilities, 
or  other  public  services  to  serve  such 
property. 

(f)  The  title  to  any  property  acquired 
under  this  section,  the  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amoimts  of,  cash  payable,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  conform  to  such  requirements, 
and  shall  be  administered  under  such  con- 
ditions and  regulations,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe.  Such  regulations 
shall  also  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  payments  may  be  made  and 
Instruments  accepted  under  this  section,  and 
all  the  determinations  and  decisions  made 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  regarding  such  payments 
and  conveyances  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  approved  or 
disapproved,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  such  agreement  w-lth  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
economy  and  efficiency  of  administration  of 
this  section.  Such  agreement  may  provide 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  his  designee  to  make 
any  or  a:i  of  the  determinations  and  take 
any  or  all  of  the  actions  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  undertake  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section.  Any  such  determinations  shall  be 
entitled  to  finality  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  In 
event  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  so  elect,  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  thereof. 

Th)  Section  223(a)  (8)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  executed  In  connection  with  the  sale 
by  the  Government  of  any  housing  acquired 
pursuant  to  section  915  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966." 

(1)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  property  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  unless  such  funds  have 
been  speciflcAlly  authorized  for  such  pur- 
pose In  a  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion act,  and  no  moneys  In  the  fund  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  expended  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept as  may  be  prortded  in  appropriation 
acts. 
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a  National  Guard  Armory  and   for  training 
the   National    Guard    or    for   other   military 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  aDDointed  Mr.  Spark- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


lection  with  the  Installation  or  activity  at 


tract  servlcea,  costa  of  Insurance,  and  other 


cept   as    maj'    oe   provided    In    appropriation 
acts. 
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(Ji  Section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Developnient    Act    of    1866    la    repealed. 

Lea^nn^  of  facilities  for  tiousing  bachelor 
military  personnel 

3«c.  915.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlon  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may  acquire  by  lease  in  the  United 
States.  Its  terrttorles  or  possessions,  struc- 
tures and  real  property  relating  thereto  that 
are  not  located  on  a  military  base  and  that 
are  needed  for  housing  bachelor  military 
personnel  A  lease  under  the  authority  of 
thu  section  may  not  t>e  for  a  period  of  more 
than  fifteen  years 

College  housing 

Sec.  818.  (ai  Section  404(b)(4)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  la  amended  by  striking 
out  pubUc"  Immediately  before  "educa- 
tional Institution". 

I  b )  Section  401  ( d )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following,  and.  notwUh8ta.^d- 
Ing  the  first  proviso  of  this  sul)»ectlon.  the 
amount  of  this  annual  Increase  which  la  not 
utilized  for  loans  for  hospitals  may  t>e  uti- 
lised for  loans  for  other  educational  facUl- 
tlee.  as  defined  herein". 

Study  concerning  relief  of  homeowneri  in 
proiimity  to  airports 

3xv  917  Section  1113  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  la  amended — 

(1)  by  InserUng  "(a)-  after  "S«c    1113  •': 

(2)  by  strlltlng  out  "one  year  after  the 
date  at  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Demon- 
stantlon  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment .^ct  of  1966":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"ibi    There    Is    authcrlBed    to    be    apjro- 
prtated    the    sum    of   HOO.OOO   to   carry    5ut 
subsection   (a)." 
Hydrology  research  for  urban  development 

Sic  918  (a)  The  Congresa  finds  that  there 
Is  an  Increasingly  severe  Impact  upon  the 
national  economy  occasioned  by  storm  water 
damages  and  costs  of  storm  drainage  control 
in  url>an  and  metropolitan  areas;  that  engi- 
neering technology  directed  toward  the 
specialized  storm  drainage  problems  of  ur- 
banized areas  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  drainage  problems  !n  such  areas; 
and  that  effective  .irewwlde  oomprehenslve 
planning  requires  efficient  planning  and  de- 
sign of  all  elements  of  urban  drainage 
systems 

(bi  TTie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   la   authorized — 

( 1 1  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
'agencies  to  conduct  studies.  Investigations, 
research,  and  demonstrations  to  develop  and 
Improve  all  aspects  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  urban  hydrology  as  it  relates  to 
storm  drainage  syntems  for  urban  and  metro- 
politan ireas  and  to  collection  sewers  for 
such  are«M.  snd  by  working  agreementa  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  conduct  studies.  Inves- 
tigations, research,  and  demonstrations  to 
develop  ^nd  Improve  all  aspects  of  the  ijcl- 
ence    and    technology    of    urban    hydrolcgy; 

(2)  to  evaluate  the  studies.  Investlffatlona, 
research  and  demonstrations  authorized  by 
this  section:  and 

(31  to  make  available,  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means,  the  In- 
formation resulting  from  such  studies.  Inves- 
tigations, research,  and  demonstrations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  studies,  investigations,  re- 
search, lind  demonstrations  undertaken  un- 
der this  section  with  such  recommendations 
as  be  ile«ms  desirable  for  additional  legisla- 
tion to  develop  the  science  of  urban  hydrol- 
ogy and  Its  application. 


(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
title  m  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1048,  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956.  or  any 
other  provlalon  of  law. 

Quarters  and  facilities  for  Federal  home  loan 

banks  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

Board 

8»c.  B19.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
(12  use.  1432)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'but  no  t>ank  building  shall  be  bought  or 
erected  to  house  any  such  bank,  nor  shall  any 
such  bank  make  any  lease"  and  Uisertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "but.  except  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  board,  no  bank  building  shall 
be  bought  or  erected  to  house  any  such  bank, 
jr  leased  by  such  bank  under  any  lease". 

(bl  Section  18  of  such  Act  (12  U-.SC. 
1438)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sutisectloa  ( b) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  assess- 
ments may  Include  such  amounts  as  the 
t>oard  may  deem  advisable  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion.", and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(CMl)  The  board,  utilizing  the  servlcea 
of  the  Admlnlatrator  of  General  Services 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administra- 
tor'), and  subject  to  any  limitation  hereon 
which  may  hereafter  be  Imposed  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  Ls  hereby  authorized^ 

"(A)  to  EM:qulre,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  to  construct,  develop,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  buildings  thereon  and  such  fa- 
cilities as  in  Its  Judgment  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide,  to  such  extent  as  the  t>oard  may 
deem  advisable,  suitable  and  adequate  quar- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  board  and  the  agen- 
cies under  Its  administration  or  supervision; 

"(C)  to  enlarge,  remodel,  or  reconstruct 
any  of  the  same,  and 

"(D)  to  make  or  enter  Into  contracts  for 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  The  board  may  require  of  the  re- 
spective banks,  and  they  shall  make  to  the 
board,  such  advances  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  m  paragraph  ( 1 )  aa  In  the  sole 
Judgment  of  the  board  may  from  time  to  time 
be  advisable.  Such  advances  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  aaaesementa  authorized  in  sub- 
section (bi  and  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
board  among  the  b&nka  in  proportion  to  the 
total  aaaeta  of  the  respective  banks,  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  and  as  of  such  times 
aa  the  board  may  prescribe  Each  such  ad- 
vance shall  t>ear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4*4 
I>er  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the 
advance  and  shall  be  repaid  by  the  t>oard  in 
such  Installments  and  over  such  period,  not 
longer  than  twenty-flve  years  from  the  mak- 
ing of  the  advance,  as  the  board  may  deter- 
mine. Payments  of  interest  and  principal 
upon  such  advances  shall  be  made  from  re- 
ceipts of  the  board  or  from  other  sources 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  available 
to  the  board.  The  obligation  of  the  board 
to  laiake  any  such  payment  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  obligation  of  the  United  States, 
To  such  extent  as  the  board  may  prescribe 
any  such  obligation  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
legal  Investment  for  the  purposes  of  subeec- 
tlona  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  11  and  for  the 
purposes  of  section  16. 

"(3)  The  plans  and  designs  for  auch  bvtlld- 
ings  and  facilities  and  for  any  such  enlarge- 
ment, remodeling,  or  reconstruction  shall,  to 
such  extent  aa  the  chairman  of  the  board  may 
request,  be  subject  to  his  approval. 

"(4)  Upon  the  making  of  arrangements 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  board  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, which  arrangements  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  by  mutual  agree- 


ment between  them  and  may  include  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the  making  of  pay. 
ments  by  the  board  and  such  agencies  to  the 
Administrator  and  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  board,  the  custody,  management,  and 
control  of  such  buildings  and  facilities  and  or 
such  real  property  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Administrator  In  accordance  therewith.  Un- 
til the  making  of  such  arrangements  such 
custody,  management,  and  control.  Includ- 
ing the  assignment  and  allotment  and  the 
reassignment  and  reallotment  of  building 
and  other  space,  shall  be  vested  In  the  board 

•■(5)  Any  proceeds  (including  advances] 
received  by  the  board  In  connection  with  this 
subsection,  and  any  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  real  or  other  property 
acquired  by  the  board  under  this  subsection, 
shall  be  considered  as  receipts  of  the  board, 
and  obligations  and  exp>endltures  of  the 
board  and  such  agencies  In  connection  with 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered  as  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  As  used  In  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'property'  shall  Include 
Interests  In  property. 

"(6)  With  respect  to  its  functions  under 
this  subsection  the  board  shall  (A)  annually 
prepare  and  submit  a  budget  program  as 
provided  In  title  I  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  with  regard  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations,  and  for 
purposes  of  this  sentence,  the  terms  'wholly 
owned  Government  corporations'  and  'Gov- 
ernment corijorat ions',  wherever  used  In  such 
title,  shall  Include  the  board,  and  (B)  main- 
tain an  Integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial  cor- 
porate transactions  as  provided  In  such  title, 
and  no  other  audit,  settlement,  or  adjust- 
ment shall  be  required  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions under  this  subsection  or  with  respect 
to  claims,  demands,  or  accounts  by  or  against 
any  person  arising  thereunder.  Except  aa 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection  or  by 
the  board,  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  the  functions  thereby  or  thereunder 
subsisting  shall  l>e  applicable  and  exercisable 
notwithstanding  and  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1938  (DC.  Code,  sees.  5^13— 
5—428) ,  except  that  the  proviso  of  section  16 
thereof  shall  apply  to  any  building  con- 
structed under  this  subsection,  and  section 
306  of  the  Act  of  July  30.  1947  (61  Stat.  584i. 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
construction,  alteration,  repair,  or  furnishing 
of  public  or  other  buildings  or  structures  or 
the  obtaining  of  sites  therefor,  but  any  per- 
son or  t>ody  In  whom  any  such  function  1: 
vested  may  provide  for  delegation  or  redele- 
gatlon  of  the  exercise  of  such  function. 

"(7)  No  obligation  shall  be  Incurred  and 
tio  expenditure,  except  In  liquidation  of  ob- 
ligation, shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  first 
two  subparaiaraphs  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  total  amount  of  all  obll- 
gatlona  Incurred  pursuant  thereto  would 
thereupon  exceed  »13,200,000,  or  such  greater 
amount  as  may  be  provided  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  or  other  law." 

Small   Business   Act 

3«c,  920.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(A)"  after  "(1)".  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  ".Administration;",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  m 
follows : 

"(B)  to  allow  an  Individual  or  group  rf 
persons  cooperating  with  It  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  to  ma^' 
such  use  of  Its  office  facilities  and  related 
materials  and  services  as  It  deems  appropri- 
ate:". 

Use   0/   certain    lands  for   dvil  defensf 
purposes 

Sec.  921.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland, 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  use  as  a  site  for 
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a  National  Guard  Armory  and  for  training 
the  National  Guard  or  for  other  military 
purposes",  approved  August  10,  1949  (63  Stat. 
3921.  is  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "Ihe  land" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  ib)  of  tills  section, 
the  land"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  suljsectlon: 

••|b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  execute  the  necessary  In- 
strument or  Instruments  to  provide  that  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  not  to  exceed  two 
acres,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  land  de- 
scribed In  the  first  section  of  '..hi.?  Act.  as 
more  particularly  determined  and  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  .\nny.  ni.iy  be  used 
'.or  civil  defense  or  other  emergency  pre- 
paredness purposes  or  the  purposes  stated  In 
subsection  (a)  and  that  such  use  shall  not 
cause  the  reverter  clause  set  forth  herein  to 
become  operable." 

mortgage  insurance  for  land  development — 
Clarifying  amendments 
Sec.  922.  Section  1001(d)    of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sewerage  disposal  In- 
stallations."   and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

sewage    disposal    Installations,    steam,    gas, 
and  electric  Unes  and  Installations,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolou  after  "or 
common  use",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following  new  sentence: 
•Related  uses  may  Include  industrial  uses, 
vrlth  sites  for  such  uses  to  be  In  proper  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  develop- 
ment."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  such  term"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "The  term  improve- 
ments": and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  "sewage  disposal  in- 
stallation," In  clause  (1)  the  following:  "or  a 
steam,  gas,  or  electric  line  or  installation.". 

Miscellaneous  and  technical  amendments 
Sbc.  923.  (a)   Section  106(d)   of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  227(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (b)(2)"  In  clause  (vl)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  305(e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "supplementing"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "supplementary". 

(d)  Section  308  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)". 

(e)  Section  512  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  IX"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "IX   X,  or  XI". 

(f)  Section  1001(c)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "  'mort- 
gage'"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  'mort- 
gagee' ". 

(g)  Section  1  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "and  X"  where- 
ever  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•X.  and  XI". 

(h)  Section  102(h)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
menu  of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  213  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
unended.  the  Commissioner"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  213  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  secUon  22I(dl(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  and  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
ilnsolar  as  the  provisions  of  such  sections  re- 
late to  cooperative  housing),  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development",  and  by 
striking  out  "such  section"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  sec- 
■Jons". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to 
tile  conference  requested  by  the  Hou.se  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
tiiereon.  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER  confcrses  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


CORRECTION   IN    ENROLLMENT    OF 
SENATE  BILL  3488 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  both  recently 
passed  a  bill  which  created  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regu- 
lation Compact.  This  legislation  is,  of 
course,  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
of  transportation  In  this  area. 

After  the  Senate  had  passed  the  bill 
(S.  3488) ,  it  was  sent  to  the  House,  where 
it  passed  with  several  amendments.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  erroneously  included 
in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill  one 
amendment  which  had  been  rejected  by 
the  House. 

The  bill  including  the  rejected  amend- 
ment was  returned  to  the  Senate.  This 
error  was  unnoticed,  and  the  Senate 
accepted  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  returned  from  the  House. 

Briefly,  therefore,  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  a  bill  embodying  an  amend- 
ment which  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  desired.  I  am,  therefore,  submit- 
ting a  concurrent  resolution  tliat  will 
correct  this  error,  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  115 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
requested  to  return  to  the  Senate  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  3488)  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  amend  the  Washlngt<.in  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  CompHCl  to 
establish  an  organization  empowered  to  pn:)- 
vlde  transit  facilities  in  the  National  Capital 
Region  and  for  other  purposes  and  to  enact 
said  amendment  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ";  that  upon  its  return,  the  action  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  In 
signing  the  said  bill  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
scinded; and  that  In  the  reenroUment  of  said 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be.  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  following  change,  viz.:  In  Section  3  of 
the  engrossed  bill,  change  subsection  (a)  to 
read:  "To  assure  uninterrupted  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  facilities  iiuthorlzed 
by  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1965,  the  transfer  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  (herein  referred  to  as  the 
Agency)  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  (herein  referred  to 
as  the  Authority)  as  required  by  .Section 
301(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1960  shall  take  place  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  115 »  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION— CON- 


FERENCE REPORT 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  our 
friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Salton- 
stall]  has  taken  a  very-  valuable  part  in 
legislation  on  military  matters  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  on  every  other  major 
phase  of  this  Government.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Senator  who  has  attended 
as  many  conferences  as  he  has — cer- 
tainly in  the  span  of  years  he  has  served. 
This  may  be  the  last  conference  report 
that  may  come  before  us  in  which  he 
has  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office.  I  have  asked 
him  if  he  would  present  the  conference 
report. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  again 
acting  with  his  usual  courtesy.  He  and 
I  have  been  members  of  the  Milttarj- 
Construction  Subcommittee  for  many 
years.  I  think  he  and  I  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  the  Senate  representatives 
on  committees  of  conference  on  this  bill. 
I  appreciate  very  much  his  permitting 
a  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
present  the  conference  report.  I  think 
It  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  done  for 
at  least  10  years,  and  it  is  done  now  only 
through  his  courtesy  and  generosity.  It 
comes  as  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  it.  The  conference  report 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  and  there 
was  great  cooperation  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17637  >  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  lepislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

■  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  14. 1966,  pp. 26998-26999 

CONGRE5SION.4.L  RECORD. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  rep>ort? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  report  was  signed  by  all  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  and  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 

The  total  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  is  $979,570,000.  This  is  only 
$6,948,000  imder  the  sum  approved  by 
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the  Senate  and  $39,770,000  below  the 
amoiun  of  the  House- passed  bilL  The 
total  ainount  of  reduction  from  the 
budget   fitimated   Is  $135,377,000 

A>s  i^  apparent  the  Senate  position 
prevailed  ui  most  instances.  The  lai^ge 
reduction  made  by  the  Senate  of  $40,- 
100.000  for  foreign  aid  construction  In 
South  Vietnam  which  should  have  bten 
in  ti^ie  foreign  aid  bill  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  Another  large  reduction 
agreed  to  by  the  House  was  $5,281,000  'or 
protective  facilities  in  Europe.  The 
House  al.s<j  agreed  to  this  reduction 

I  may  i:.t»'rpolatr  that  on  these  t;ro 
large  redaction.s  the  conferees  a^rted 
that  they  tlid  :.ot  belon*;  In  a  millUry 
construction  aii:  bur.  rather,  belonged 
In  a  fore.Kii  aid  appropriation  bill.  The 
Hous«'  a*; reed  I.)  '.hat  contention. 

In  the  art^a  of  rr.uior  construction,  the 
conferees  r-fttored  to  the  bill  $1,700.(00 
of  an  onfiinal  amount  of  $6  million  In  dis- 
pute This  wa.^  the  largest  Individual 
reduct.un  from  *.tie  Seriate  position. 

For  the  Arm;,  th,.  conferees  approved 
a  project  At  F.k^A  M'd  Arsenal,  Md  ,  :or 
an  explix^i.f  uw  ,  .'.anibfr  In  the  amount 
of  $636. lXH)  and  a  peLroieum  laboratf'ry 
at  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  N  J.. 
in  the  amoimt  of  $55,000 

The  Senate  position  prevailed  In  proj- 
ects i:;  trie  iimount  of  $290,000  at  Na"aJ 
Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  N  H  ,  an  applied 
trairuii^;  building  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
Memphiii.  Tenn.,  for  $1,188,000,  and  a 
cominis«ir>-  costing  $404,000  at  Na' al 
Station,  Puget  Sound.  Wash  In  ad<U- 
tion,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  com- 
munity support  facilities  should  be  built 
at  Chichi  Jima,  Bonin  Islands.  or 
$204  000 

In  the  Air  Force,  agreement  was 
reached  to  keep  three  projects  at  Hill 
Air  Ba.>e  amounting  to  $870,000.  At 
Tlnke:  Air  Force  Base,  agreement  was 
reached  to  spend  $450,000  for  oCBcers 
quarters  The  original  request  was  for 
$956,000  The  conferees  agreed  to  go 
ahead  with  the  maintenance  hangar  at 
Hollcman  Air  Force  Base  for  $1,477,0)0, 
as  well  as  alteration  of  headquarters  at 
Offut;  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr.,  In  the 
amount  jf  $560,000,  tt  .stxttue  treatment 
plant  a:  IXjver  Air  Baj>e.  Del  ,  $250,000 
and  a  jet  f.-uine  test  cell.  $473,000  for 
Tyndai;  .\ir  Fo.-ce  Base,  Fla  The  much- 
needed  Heet  service  facilities  costing 
$374,000  .-it  TravKs  A;r  Force  Base.  Calif., 
was  approved  .\t?reement  was  .-eached 
by  the  conferees  on  three  much-needed 
proJe1.•t.^  at  Malmstrom  Ah-  Force  Biise. 
Mont.  Ihe  .sums  agreed  to  were  $30O,J00 
for  heated  auto  storage  facilities:  a  civil 
englneeruK  facility.  $838,000.  and  an  air- 
men s  dorm  •.^ry,  $400,000. 

Under  the  housing  categorj',  Depai^- 
ment  of  Uefen.v.  the  reduction  of  $4  mil- 
lion mide  by  the  Seriate  wiis  agreed  to. 

Mr  President,  tiiLs  coiiciudes  my  sum- 
mao'  >i  trie  conference  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  fp^m  .Mississippi,  as  I.  would 
be  plea.sed  to  d:i.s'Aer  any  questions  Ct)n- 
cerrunt?  mdividua.  ;)r'>.'ect..s  considered  by 
the  conferees 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ciMi- 
sent  that  a  table  summarizing  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  of 
1967.  as  passed,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1  > 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
StinnisI  for  permitting  me,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  to  make  this  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  conferees. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  conferees  were 
all  In  agreement,  and  that,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  military  construction  bill  has 
generally  been  approved  by  both  bodies 
unanimously  over  the  past  few  years  It 
has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  that  committee  as  well  as  on  other 
committees. 

Mr  STENNI3  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  very  kind 
and  gracious  remarks  It  has  bieen  a 
priv-llege  to  work  with  him,  and  It  was  a 
privilege  to  have  him  present  this  report 
to  the  Senate 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  a  question. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yes.  When  the  mili- 
tary assistance  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
EllendkrI  offered  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  it  be  cut  by  approximately 
$40  million  In  his  presentation,  he 
showed  that  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
holdover  from  last  year  would  be  $5  mil- 
lion, but  Instead  of  being  $5  million.  It 
was  $45  million,  and  therefore  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  moved  to  have  the 
military  assistance  appropriation  cut  by 
$40  million 

Does  the  bill  as  passed  have  any  rela- 
tionship at  all  to  that  item? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President, 
I  am  not  .sure  that  this  will  answer  the 
Senator's  question  directly,  but  $40  mil- 
lion has  been  taken  out  of  this  bill.  As 
I  thin:;  I  said  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  came  Into  the  Chamber,  this 
represents  $40  million,  approximately, 
that  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  provided  for  military  construc- 
tion The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I,  and  others,  and  ultimately  the  Senate, 
agreed  that  this  was  a  proper  item  for 
military  foreign  assistance  rather  than 
for  military  construction,  because  It  con- 
cerned operations  in  Vietnam. 

Possibly  that  was  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  referring  to, 

.Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
.Mdu-^.^chusetts  cannot  definitely  state 
that  this  item  of  $40  million  Is  the  same 
Item  that  Senator  e:llinder  discussed? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  beUeve  It  is 
not. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me'' 

Mr  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  perhaps  correct, 
although  I  did  not  hear  the  discussion 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  at  the 
time. 

This  is  $40  mllUon  that  was  put  In  the 
regular  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  we  found  was  Intended  to 
be  used  in  Vietnam  as  a  part  our  our 


military  as;dstance  program  there,  or 
military  aid;  and.  therefore,  regardles* 
of  the  merits  of  It.  it  had  no  place  in  this 
bill.  So  we  took  It  out.  and  the  House 
agreed  with  us. 

I  state  for  the  Senator's  Information 
that  there  is  money  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
can  be  used.  If  the  Secretary  sees  fit.  for 
this  purpose,  in  Vietnam.  But  It  will 
have  to  come  out  of  his  discretionary 
funds. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Sikes.  who  is  in  charge 
of  military  construction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  page  26998  of  the 
CoNCRKssiONAL  RECORD  of  October  14  I 
read  Just  one  sentence; 

Wtien  such  details  were  available,  the 
other  body  felt  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tiad  enough  flexibility  and  funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  construction  in  tlie 
$300  million  contingency  fund  approved  in 
the  Supplementary  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1966 

I  think  that  Is  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  referring  to. 

Mr   LAUSCHE     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  are  two  items  in  dis- 
agreement. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House   of  Representatives   thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  17637,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
dlsAgreelng  votes  of  the  two  Uousee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
176371  entitled  "An  Act  malclng  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.   1967,  and  for  other  purposes" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "1114.014.000." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$206,495,000". 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  amendments  1 
and  3  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HB. 
17637>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agretiriK  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  .Ma.s.sachusetts, 

The  motion  wa.s  atrreed  to 

Mr.  SALTONSTALX  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  and 
by  which  Uie  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments was  agreed  to 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Ubie  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  further 
supplementing  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  with  reference 
to  the  $40  million  that  ha.<;  been  deleted 
from  the  bill.  I  ask  unaniinou.s  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report  (No.  1695 1  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.is  follows : 

The  committee  does  not  recommend  ap- 
proval of  ttie  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
prlsUon  request  of  $40,100,000  When  the 
details  of  the  requirement  and  the  standards 
liave  been  established,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  enough  flexibility  to  cover  such 
costs  within  the  $200  mllUon  appropriated 
In  the  miUtary  construction  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966.  It  is  the 
undersUndlng  of  the  committee  that  this 
contingency  appropriation  wa.s  ti)  hnajice  this 
type  of  emergency,  and  the  information  de- 
veloped indicated  that  only  appro.xlmately 
IIOO  million  of  the  $200  mllUon  has  been 
utilized  as  of  the  present  time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .s,j  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sldent.  In  keep- 
ing with  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  wa.-;  agreed  to:  and  lat  1 
0  clock  and  46  minutes  p  m  i  the  Senate 
w>k  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the 
^hate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 


by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  chair,  i 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
Public  Law  88-630.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  HuNGATE  of  Missouri  as  a 
member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Conmiission,  vice  Mr.  Morris,  excused 
The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2,  Public  Law  89-617,  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana 
and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Minnesota  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Political  Ac- 
tivity of  Government  Personnel,  and 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  from  private  life:  Mr.  Robert 
Ramspeck  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Oscar  Jones  of  Arizona, 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S,  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  a^t  approved 
March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  in  close  pro.vlmity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  688.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jone«  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,    and   for   other   purposes;    and 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  18119) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 


ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York, 
Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Fly.nt.  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr. 
M.AHON,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  Mr. 
Cederberg  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  oi  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R  9985  All  aot  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physielans  and  hospitals 
r  similar  Institutions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
:-::nbia  of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  veapoiis; 

H  R.  1030^;  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
phy.s-.ca!  abuse  of  children; 

HR  U660  An  act  relating  to  Interest  on 
income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  11782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R  13448  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
Ur.ited  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government  per- 
sonnel overseas    and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  15748  .\n  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  special 
30-d.iv  period  of  leave  for  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  voluntarily  extends 
his  tour  of  duty  in  a  hostile  f.re  area;  and 

H.R.  16715.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


RECESS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  3 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.'   the  Senate 
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toolc  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjii  .  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  calleJ  to 
ordt-r  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
RussKLL  of  South  Carolina) . 


SAFITTY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  conimlttee  of  con- 
ferencf  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  o'.  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R.  10327  >  to  require 
operators  of  ocean  cruises  by  waU-r  be- 
tween the  United  States,  its  possessions 
and  territories,  and  foreign  countries  to 
file  evidence  of  financial  security  and 
other  information.  I  ask  unan:.3ious 
con.sent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Wednesday.  Oct  19,  196  3.  pp. 
27677   27679  Conciressioval  Retord  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  ^o  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  this 
might  be  called  the  Yarmouth  iastle 
bill— legislation  aimed  at  preventing  a 
repetition  of  that  maritime  trigedy 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  90  American 
citizens 

Briefly  as  approved  by  all  the  con- 
ferees of  b<jth  Houses,  the  conference 
report  contains  the  foilowlng  provisions: 

First,  the  bill  applied  to  all  ships,  US 
tlag  ur  foreign  flag,  which  use  U.S.  ports 
and  which  have  acc^nunodations  for  50 
or  more  passengers. 

These  vessels  must: 

Meet  international  safety  standards, 
as  modified  sind  improved  at  a  special 
1966  conference,  by  November  2,  1968.  or 
lose  the  right  to  carry  passengers  from 
US  p<")rts  Frankly,  I  had  hoped  that 
this  date  could  be  advanced,  but  this  was 
not  possible  In  view  of  the  position  of  the 
House  conferees  and  because  of  the  wide- 
spread mterrmtlonal  ramiflcatloiis  of  an 
earlier  date 

Must  establish  their  financial  respon- 
sibility. In  amounts  fixed  by  the  bill,  to 
meet  Judgment's  which  may  arise  out  of 
personal  injury-  or  death  to  passengers 
and  crew  members 

Require  flnancud  responsibility  ade- 
quate to  reimburse  p€ts.sengers  If  the  ves- 
sel, for  any  rea.sr)n.  does  ni>t  provide  the 
transportation. 

Require  that  all  advertising  for  the 
vessel  contain  a  disclosure  of  the  safety 
standards  with  which  the  vessel 
complies 

Imposes  penalties  which  the  conferees 
believe  are  wholly  adequate  to  lissure 
compliance  with  Its  provisions. 

I  regard  this  as  a  major  step  toward 
Improvt-d  safety  of  passenger  vessels  on 
the  high  seas,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  It, 


Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
retxjrt. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
3  o'clock  and  41  mmutes  pin.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

At  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell 
of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair.) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  EN- 
CROACHMENTS BY  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES 
UPON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiuinlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1709.  Senate  Resolution  305. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S  Res  305 1  providing  for  the  apjxjlnt- 
ment  of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  study  encrotuih- 
ments  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  upon  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  3.  after 
the  word  "The",  to  strike  out  "special 
subcommittee"  and  Insert  "committee  "; 
In  Une  6.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "Its"  and  Insert  "the";  In  line  8. 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "special 
subcommittee"  and  insert  "committee"; 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "appoint- 
ment", to  strike  out  "for  each  three  or 
final  fraction  thereof  selected  by  the 
majority,  and"  and  Insert  "and";  In 
line  15,  after  the  word  "person",  to 
strike  out  "or  persons';  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "the" 
and  Insert  "his',  in  line  16,  after  the 
word  "compensation",  to  strike  out  "of 
at  least  one  such  person"";  in  line  17. 
after  the  word  "less",  to  strike  out 
"than"  and  Insert  "by";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "than",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  '"$2,- 
200""  and  Insert  "$2,300";  In  line  24,  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "special 
subcommittee'"  and  Insert  "committee"; 
In  line  25,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "$100,000  "  and  Insert  "$25,- 
000  from  November  1.  1966,  to  January 
31.  1967.  inclusive";  and,  on  page  3.  line 
3.  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 


"special  subcommittee"  and  Insert 
"committee";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  chairman  of  me 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  special  8ut>com- 
mlttee  of  such  committee  which  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  separattoc 
of  powers  between  the  executive,  Judlcla: 
and  legislative  branches  of  Govermnent  pro- 
vided by  the  ConatltuUon,  the  manner  la 
which  power  has  been  exercised  by  each 
branch  and  the  extent  if  any  to  which  anr 
branch  or  branches  of  the  Oovemment  may 
have  encrciached  upon  the  powers,  functlom 
and  duties  vested  In  any  other  branch  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  conamlttee  shall  submit  a  flnal 
report  to  the  Senate  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  and  may  subnu; 
such  interim  reports  as  it  deems  adrtsable. 
Upon  submission  of  the  flnal  report  tli» 
8ul3comml  :tee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sxc.  3.  i'or  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  to  (1)  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable,  i2 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  technlca;, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  corisul- 
tants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  la  au- 
thorized at  Its  discretion  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment  and,  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  coni- 
pensatlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rau 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee  of  the  committee:  and  (3)  wttb 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  tc 
utUlze  the  reimbursable  seri-lces.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  toe 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
S25.000  from  November  1.  1986,  to  January  31, 
1967.  inclusive,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  amended,  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  4.  strike  the  word  "90th"  and  Insert 
"first  session  of  the  90th". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

s   rks.  305 

Retolved,  That  (a)  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  spteclal  subcom- 
mittee of  such  committee  which  shall  maif 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  executive.  Judlda; 
and  leglshitlve  branches  of  Government  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution,  the  manner  1e 
which  power  has  been  exercised  by  ea<:!i 
branch  and  the  extent  if  any  to  which  any 
branch  or  branches  of  the  Government  may 
have  encroached  upon  the  powers,  function* 
and  duties  vested  in  any  other  branch  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  conamlttee  shall  submit  a  fina: 
report  to  the  Senate  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
and  may  submit  such  interim  reports  «  1' 


deems   advisable.     Upon   submission    of    the 
final  report  the  subcommittee  shall  cease  to 

exist 

SVC.  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  Is  authorized  to  ( n  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable:  (2) 
gmploy  upon  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants: 
Provided.  That  the  minority  Is  authorized  at 
n«  discretion  to  select  one  person  for  appolnt- 
-nent  and.  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  lees  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gro-*^  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee  of  the  committee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  p<>rs<ninel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sic  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000 
from  November  1,  1966,  to  January  31.  1967, 
inclusive,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 


.\MENDMENTS   TO   SECTION   5545(c) 
1> ,  TITLE  5 ,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1697.  H.R.  16114. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
villi  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
16114 >  to  correct  Inequities  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  certain  employment 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed a«  follows : 

ill  Section  8114(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "is  Included"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  premium  pay  under  section  5545(c) 

1 )  of  this  title  are  included". 

(2)  Section  8331(3)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
the  last  semicolon  In  subparapraph  (A): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "title  2:"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)   (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

title  2;  and": 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph after  subparagraph  (B^  ; 

"(C)  premium  pay  under  section  5545(c) 
1)  of  this  title:";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "except  as  provided  by 
subparagraph  (B)"  and  inscrilng  in  lieu 
Uiereof  "except  as  provided  bv  subparagraphs 

Bland(C)". 

(3)  Section  8704(c)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
'-hereof:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
•uinual  pay'  Includes  premium  pay  under 
section  5545(c)(1)    of  this  title." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  9(d)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1965  (Public  Law  89-301 ) .  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  'basic  rompensatlon'  Includes 
premium  pay  under  section  554B(c)  (1)  of 
•lUe  5,  United  States  Code  " 

Sec,  3.  Section  8348(g)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
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annuity  bene&ts  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  with  respect  to  premium  pay  payable 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
premium  pay  under  section  5545(c)(1) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  benefits  imder  the 
civil  service  retirement,  group  life  Insur- 
ance, and  Injury  compensation  pro- 
visions of  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
BENEFITS  PAYABLE  TO  WIDOWS 
OF  CERTAIN  FORMER  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1711.  S.  2980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2980)  to  Increase  from  $75  to  $100  per 
month  the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
to  widows  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments;  on  parre 
1,  line  3,  after  the  world  "That",  to  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,";  on 
page  2,  after  line  6,  to  strike  out : 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  Each  annuity  payable  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widows  of  certain  persons  who  were  retired 
or  are  eligible  for  retirement  under  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
aids  to  navigation  and  for  other  works  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1918,  as  amended  ',  ap- 
proved August  19,  1950  (33  U.S.C.  771-775), 
and  each  annuity  payable  under  section  6  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to 
navigation  and  for  other  works  in  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  20.  1918  (33  U.S.C.  763),  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  dollar,  and  on  the 
same  effective  date,  as  each  increase  here- 
after allowed  under  the  cost-of-living  sm- 
nulty  adjustment  provisions  of  section  18(b) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2268(b) ). 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assemTiled,  That  effec- 


tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  first  section  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  •■.\n  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widows  of  certain  persons  who  were  retired 
or  are  eligible  for  retirement  under  section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  aids 
to  navigation  and  for  other  works  In  the 
Liglithouse  Service,  and  for  other  ptirposes', 
approved  June  20,  1918,  as  amended  ",  ap- 
proved August  19,  1950  (33  U.S.C.  771  and 
772),  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$75 
per  month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$100  i>er  month". 

Sec.  2.  Each  annuity  payable  under  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widows  of  certain  persons  who  were  retired 
or  are  eligible  for  retirement  under  section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  aids 
to  navigation  and  for  other  works  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20.  1918,  as  amended",  ap- 
proved August  19,  1950  (33  U.S.C.  771-775), 
and  each  annuity  payable  under  section  6  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  aids  to 
navigation  and  for  other  works  in  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved June  20,  1918  (33  U.S.C.  763),  shall 
be  increased  by  the  same  percentage,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  dollar,  and  on  the  same 
effective  date,  as  each  Increase  hereafter  al- 
lowed under  the  cost-of-living  annuity  ad- 
justment provisions  of  section  18(b)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U5.C. 
2268(b)  I. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  ■was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
■'A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable  to  vvidows  of  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
increases  in  benefits  payable  to  such 
widows  and  to  such  former  employees." 


WIDOW  OF  ALBERT  M  PEPOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1713.  S.  2205. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISL.^TIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  ^S. 
2205)  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  Al- 
bert M.  Pepoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  CS. 
2205)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Iti  the 
administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  of  May  29,  1930  (as  In  effect  on 
August  31.  1956),  Albert  M.  Pepoon  shall 
be  considered  to  have  retired  on  August  31, 
1956,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  such  Act.  ajid 
to  have  elected  at  such  time,  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)  of  such  Act,  to  receive  a  re- 
duced annuity  and  an  annuity  after  death 
payable  to  his  ■widow,  Loretta  C.  Pepoon. 

Sec.  2.  No  annuity  shall  be  payable  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  3  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund. 
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COMMITTEE   MEETLNO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSfTELD  Mr  Pirsldent.  I 
ask  unaminous  consent  that  the  (*om- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permltuid  to 
meet  during  t^ie  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY"       ro      RECER'E      ^CES- 
SAOES  AND  SIGN   BILI^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Preslder.t.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
close  of  business  today  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  nf  Representatives,  and 
the  Vice  President  or  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
blll.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  .so  r  rdered. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  OP  THE  AC- 
COMPUSHMENTS  AND  STATIS- 
TICS FOR  THE  8b>TH  CONGRESS.  2D 
SESSION.  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unarumous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Democratic  policy  committee  be  permit- 
ted to  print  as  a  Senate  document  the 
yearend  report  of  the  accomplishments 
and  statistics  for  the  89th  Congress.  2d 
session,  together  with  a  .statement  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  niE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
CON  I-'ERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  submit 
a  report  uf  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  HR  5688  >  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columoia  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port wli;  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

Thf  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Ther*"  oeing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tlie  report. 

Mr  BIBLE  The  conference  report  on 
this  omnibus  cnme  bill  was  signed  by  a 


majority  of  the  conferees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  violent  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  reach  an  ali- 
tlme,  record  high  in  1966  if  the  present 
trend  continues,  adding  to  the  fact  that 
crime  In  the  District  has  increased  every 
year  since  1957. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been.  I  think, 
without  doubt  the  most  troublesome  bill 
that  the  Senate  District  Committee  has 
dealt  with  In  this  present  session,  and 
in  the  88th  and  87th  sessions  of  the 
Congress  So  I  am  happy  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  conference  report 
which  attempts  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  the  area  of  crime. 

I  w^lsh  to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  this  Is  certainly  no  panacea  for 
solving  all  the  crime  problems  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  are  many 
causes,  and  there  still  remain  many  more 
to  be  dealt  with  I  do  think  that  this 
bill  which  we  bring  to  the  Senate  today 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
some  of  the  crime  problems  that  con- 
front us  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  upsurge  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  the  foremost  problem 
considered  by  the  committee  of  which 
r  am  chairman,  and  no  single  subject  has 
received  greater  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee in  more  than  10  years.  An  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  District  of  Columbia 
Criminal  Justice  Code  was  made  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia commencing  in  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses,  and  extending  Into  the  89th 
Congress.  During  the  88th  Congress,  the 
committee  conducted  more  than  12  days 
of  hearings,  receiving  testimony  from 
more  than  50  witnesses,  including  out- 
standing legal  scholars,  defense  attor- 
neys and  prosecutors,  law-enforcement 
officers.  axKl  community  leaders  and  con- 
cerned local  residents. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  committee 
held  more  than  7  days  of  additional  crime 
hearings  between  April  and  August  1965. 
hearing  36  witnesses  to  update  the  pre- 
vious hearings  After  careful  study  of 
various  crime  measures  before  the  com- 
mittee. HR.  5688.  as  It  passed  the  House, 
was  amended  substantially  and  reported 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  passed  on  August 
31.  1965. 

Conferees  for  both  Houses  have  since 
met  on  nine  occasions,  and  the  staffs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  have 
labored  many  more  hours  working  out 
details  of  the  agreements  reached  in  ex- 
ecutive session 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  represents  what  I  believe  will 
be  an  effective  weapon  in  the  fight 
agaliLst  crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  providing  procedures  to  bring  the 
criminal  to  swift  and  sure  Justice,  while 
respecting  the  civil  Ubertes  afforded  every 
American  by  hLs  Constitution. 

Under  Utle  I  of  the  crime  bUl.  Mr. 
President,  the  conferees  reached  a  com- 
promise on  the  so-called  Mallory  rule 
sunendment.  In  some  measure  the  con- 
ferees approved  a  provision  similar  to 
title  I.  that  liad  previously  passed  the 
Senate.    Under  title  I.  as  approved,  state- 


ments and  confessions  otherwise  admls- 
sible  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  not  be  inadmissible  sole!-. 
because  of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested 
person  before  a  Commissioner  or  other 
oflQcer  empowered  to  commit  person^ 
charged  with  criminal  offenses  if — 

First.  Immediately  prior  to  any  que - 
tionlng  the  person  is  advised  that  he  ha 
a  right  to  remain  silent,  that  any  state- 
ment he  does  make  may  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  the  assistance  of  an  attorney— 
either  retained  by  or  appointed  for  him— 
prior  to  tind  during  such  questioning 
and 

Second.  In  the  case  of  such  person 
who  makes  a  valid  waiver  of  his  right  t<' 
have  the  assistance  of  an  attorney  dur- 
ing questioning,  the  aggregate  period  o: 
such  questioning,  exclusive  of  interrup- 
tions first,  during  the  absence  of  an  at- 
torney, and  second,  prior  to  the  timi 
such  person  is  taken  before  a  commis- 
sioner or  other  officer  empowered  to  com- 
mit persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
exceed  6  hours. 

In  finally  approving  this  post-arrest 
procedure,  the  conferees  recognize  the 
urgent  necessity  for  proper  guideline^ 
that  would  provide : 

First.  Proper  safeguards  for  the  peisor. 
during  his  police  custody,  and 

Second.  Protection  for  the  public  i:. 
keeping  law  and  order  by  permitting  the 
police  to  carry  on  necessary  questioning 
of  arrested  persons  under  clearly  defined 
criteria  and  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  con- 
ferees, in  reaching  agreement  on  the  so- 
called  Mallory  problem,  have  accom- 
plished what  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  had  in  mind  when  he 
testified  before  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  crime  legislation  'HR 
5688  >  on  April  27,  1965.  At  that  time  he 
stated; 

I  ajn  convinced  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment can  devise  procedures  wliich  will  at 
once  permit  reasonable  police  interrogation 
of  suspects  while  fully  protecting  tlieir 
constitutional  rights  Moreover.  If  tills 
conuMlttee  develops  rules  which  meet  xht 
practicalities  of  modern-day,  big  city  law 
enforcement,  and  which  are  clear  and  un- 
derstandable, the  police  can  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  reeponsibllity  for  their 
observance.  Where  they  fall  the  courts  will 
review. 

The  full  extent  of  the  Honorable 
Ramsey  Clark's  testimony  is  contained 
in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Senate  on 
HR  5688.  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  proce- 
dures approved  in  Title  I  by  the  con- 
ferees will  do  much  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  District  which  have 
resulted  from  the  so-called  Mallorj'  rule 
Once  this  title  becomes  law,  a  completely 
voluntary  statement  or  confession  will 
not  be  ruled  out  at  trial  on  the  basis  of 
very  minimal  delay  alone  in  bringing  a 
person  before  a  commissioner  or  other 
judicial  officer.  Contrarily.  the  period  of 
delay  to  disqualify  a  confession  will  be 
reasonable  and  adequately  defined,  and 
eiuneshed  with  adequate  and  complete 
safeguards  for  the  detained  person  dur- 
ing his  police  custody.     The  safeguards 


that  have  now  been  written  into  title  I 
are  those  which  the  Supreme  Court  set 
forth  m  the  Miranda  case,  decided  on 
June  13.  1966.  This  landmark  case, 
while  requiring  a  person  to  be  provided 
legal  counsel  pinor  to  questioning,  and 
also  providing  complete  protection 
against  self-incrimination,  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  rule  out  reasonable  inter- 
rogation by  police  officers. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  as  it  has  in  the 
Miranda  decision,  it  seems  patently  clear 
that  the  Congress  should  no  longer  delay 
taking  legislative  action  to  provide  clear 
and  adequate  procedures  for  interroga- 
tion by  police  officers  of  an  accused  when 
he  IS  taken  into  custody.  Title  I.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees,  accomplishes 
this  need  and  provides  the  legislation 
that  will  fill  the  void  in  this  important 
area  of  criminal  procedure. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  title  I 
Is  the  area  in  this  field  of  criminal  law 
legislation  that  caused  the  conferees  the 
greatest  amount  of  concern  and  raised 
the  most  difficult  problem.^. 

We  were  not  alone  in  this  regard.  The 
.American  Law  Institute  has  been  wres- 
tling with  this  problem  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  has  been  conference 
after  conference  in  an  attempt  to  get 
groups  of  lawyers,  judges,  police  officers, 
defense  counsel,  and  prosecutors  to  write 
laws  that  in  some  measure  represent 
understandable  rules  to  govern  this  very 
delicate  and  sensitive  area  of  tlie  law. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task.  Tliere  is  no 
better  evidence  of  this  than  the  fact 
that  the  American  Law  Institute  has 
never  been  able  to  come  to  a  complete 
agreement  with  regard  to  this  particular 
phase  of  the  criminal  law. 

Much  of  the  trouble  is  caused,  of 
course,  by  the  interpretations  of  the  Mal- 
lory case  and  the  subsequent  extension 
of  such  case  by  the  coui-ts. 

We  have  done  our  dead-level  best  to 
attempt  to  draw  guidelines  that  will  meet 
the  constitutional  objections.  In  this 
endeavor  we  hope  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

I  might  point  out  that  fi-om  the  very 
start  of  our  conference,  the  other  point* 
In  the  crime  bills  were  resolved  rather 
easily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  end  result  is 
one  which  speaks  well  for  the  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  to 
attempt  to  formulate  criminal  procedure 
that  will  withstand  a  con.stitutional  test. 

In  title  n,  the  conferees  adopted  the 
American  Law  Institute  insanity  test 
which  is  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
to  replace  the  existing  Durham -McDon- 
ald test  derived  from  case  law.  Under 
the  agreed-UF>on  definition,  a  person  is 
not  responsible  for  criminal  conduct  if 
at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a  result 
of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks  sub- 
stantial capacity  either  to  know  or  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct, 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  Also,  the  conferees 
adopted  an  ALI  recommendation  that 
precludes  a  person  manifesting  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  only  by  repeated  crim- 
"lAl  or  otherwise  anti-social  conduct 
from  pleading  an  insanity  defense:  and 
a     recommendation      that     establishes 


mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  re- 
sponsibility as  an  affirmative  defense 
which  the  defendant  must  establish  by 
a  showing  of  substantial  evidence. 

The  conferees  also  adopted,  with  slight 
modification,  the  Senate  version  requir- 
ing a  defendant  to  give  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  plead  an  insanity  defense.  Also, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  retain  the  exist- 
ing pre-trial  and  post-trial  insanity  com- 
mitment procedures  presently  in  the 
District  of  Coltimbla  Code  in  lieu  of  en- 
acting the  various  procedures  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  Finally,  the  conferees 
modified  existing  case  law  with  respect 
to  the  requirement  that  the  jury  be  in- 
structed that  if  the  defendant  is  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  he  will 
go  to  a  mental  hospital  until  he  has  re- 
covered his  sanity  and  is  no  longer  dan- 
gerous to  the  community,  by  providing 
that  the  jury  shall  not  be  instructed  by 
the  court  or  counsel  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  or  ac- 
quittal on  the  ground  of  mental  disease 
or  defect  excluding  responsibility. 

This,  of  course,  for  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  in  this  particulai- 
field  demonstrates  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  conferees  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  which  arose  by  virtue  of  the 
so-called  Lyles  case. 

Mr.  President,  in  title  in.  the  con- 
ferees adopted  a  modified  version  of  the 
Uniform  Arrest  Act.  However,  at  the 
outset,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Uniform  Arrest  Act  was  not 
adopted  in  its  entirety  but  was  modified 
by  the  conferees  so  as  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  investigating  arrests  being 
sanctioned  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  approved  provisions  of  title 
ni,  a  Metropolitan  Police  officer  may  de- 
tain anyone  who  he  has  probable  cau.se 
to  believe  is  committing,  or  has  com- 
mitted, a  crime,  and  may  demand  of  him 
his  name,  address,  business  abroad,  and 
where  he  is  going.  The  provisions  of 
the  title  will  also  allow  further  detention 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  hours  of 
any  person  who  fails  to  identify  himself 
and  explain  his  actions  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  officer.  At  the  end  of  the 
prescribed  detention  period,  the  person 
shall  be  released  or  be  arrested  and 
charged  with  a  crime.  In  the  event  the 
person  is  not  charged,  such  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  the 
official  police  records. 

This  provision  largely  follows  with 
some  modifications,  the  Uniform  Arrest 
Act.  The  problem  for  the  conferees 
centered  about  the  number  of  hours  that 
one  can  be  detained.  The  conferees 
adopted  a  period  of  4  hours  which  pe- 
riod of  time  appears  to  be  quite  reason- 
able. 

A  review  of  the  Uniform  Arrest  Act 
in  other  States  discloses  that  periods  of 
detention  vary  from  a  high  of  4  hours  to 
a  low  of  2  hours. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  this  point  that 
this  section  should  not  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  safeguards  provided  un- 
der Miranda  would  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  a  person  who  is  retained 
imder  this  title.  At  this  posture  of  the 
law.  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent 
Miranda  will  be  made  applicable  to  all 
persons  who  are  brought  under  police 


detention.  The  extent  and  scope  of 
Miranda  will  be  known  only  when  the 
various  Federal  courts  provide  follow-up 
court  decisions. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  pres- 
ently has  an  additional  facet  of  the 
Miranda  case  under  consideration — if  I 
correctly  understand  its  ruling  of  last 
Monday  or  a  week  ago  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees,  with  re- 
gard to  the  material  witness  provision  of 
title  IV,  adopted  a  compromise  of  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  The  conferees 
provided  that  in  felony  cases  where 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
person  is  a  material  and  necessary  wit- 
ness to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and 
will  not  be  available  to  testify  at  the 
trial,  such  person  shall  be  taken  before 
a  court  or  Commissioner  without  im- 
necessary  delay,  and  that  any  delay  in 
appearance  will  not  be  unnecessary  delay 
if  it  occurs  within  6  hours  after  the  wit- 
ness was  taken  into  custody.  The  con- 
ferees added  portions  of  the  Senate  bill 
providing  the  detained  person  a  hearing 
before  a  court  of  Commissioner,  and  re- 
quiring that  he  be  advised  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights  including  the  right  to 
counsel  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
The  conferees  further  provided  for  the 
detention  of  a  person  as  a  material  wit- 
ness by  a  judge  or  Commissioner  upon 
determination  that  the  person  is  a  mate- 
rial and  necessary  witness  and  there  is 
a  reasonable  possibility  he  will  not  be 
available  at  time  of  trial.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  also  provides  for  the  re- 
lease of  witnesses  on  bond  or  collateral, 
or  the  provision  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tions separate  from  quarters  used  for  the 
confinement  of  persons  charged  with 
crime;  it  also  provides  for  the  payment 
of  witness  fees  to  any  person  detained 
under  the  section,  and  for  the  release  of 
witnesses  detained  for  an  unreasonable 
period  of  time. 

The  conferees,  in  reaching  agreement 
on  a  material  witness  provision,  recog- 
nized that  existing  law  on  detention  of 
material  witnesses — 4  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  144 — is  very  indefinite  and 
provides  many  problems  for  securing  the 
presence  of  witnesses  for  trial. 

Under  title  V  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, the  conferees  added  the  crime  of 
"robbery"  to  the  list  of  crimes  of  violence. 

In  title  VT  of  the  conference  substitute, 
the  conferees  reached  compromises  on 
establishing  minimum  sentences  for 
specified  crimes  of  violence.  Section  601 
provides  that  the  minimum  sentence  for 
the  crimes  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
or  to  commit  rape,  or  to  commit  robbery, 
or  to  poi.son  with  the  intent  to  kill  or 
willfully  to  poison  a  water  supply,  shall 
be  2  years,  retaining  the  present  maxi- 
mum punishment  at  15  years. 

Section  602  of  title  VI  defines  burglary 
as  a  separate  crime,  in  lieu  of  the  crime 
of  housebreaking.  Subsection  lai  de- 
fines burglary  in  the  first  degree  as  being 
applicable  to  dwellings  in  which  any  per- 
son is  in  actual  occupation,  and  pre- 
scribes punishment  of  5  to  30  years' 
imprisonment. 

Subsection  (b»  defines  bm-glary  in  the 
second  degree  as  being  particularly  appli- 
cable to  commercial  establishmehts  and 
other   structures  or   dwellings   whether 
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occupied  or  not.  The  punishment  for 
burglary  In  the  second  de^ee  shall  be 
not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  15  years. 
Sectiun  603  changes  the  minimum 
penalty  for  robbery  to  4  years  from  the 
present  minimum  of  6  months. 

The  House  conferees  receded  on  House 
char\ges  of  existing  law  on  offenses  In- 
volving corrupt  Influence  In  connection 
with  athletic  contests.  However,  Mr. 
President,  under  section  604  of  title  VI 
a  provision  wa.s  added  to  existing  law  to 
make  it  amply  clear  that  professional 
athletic  teams  can  legally  provide  bonuses 
and  other  forms  of  compensation  to  pltvy- 
ers  to  encourage  better  performance. 

Also.  In  section  605  of  title  VI  the  con- 
ferees modified  the  Senate  and  House 
language  providing  for  additional  pun- 
ishment for  armed  crimes  of  violence. 
The  agreed-upon  language  provides  for 
an  Indeterminate  sentence  In  addition  to 
the  prescribed  punLshment  for  the  crime. 
where  the  person  is  armed  or  has  readily 
available  a  pistol  or  other  firearm  or 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon.  If  a 
person  is  convicted  more  than  once  un- 
der thLs  .section,  the  court  shall  not  sus- 
pend his  sentence  or  give  htm  a  proba- 
tionary sentence 

In  connection  with  amending  the  ex- 
isting law  of  indecent  publications,  the 
conferee.s  adopted  section  606.  contain- 
ing provisions  essentially  the  same  In 
both  bills,  and  restating  existing  law  that 
makes  It  a  crime  for  a  person  with  knowl- 
edge to  sell,  offer  to  sell,  or  give  away 
obscene  matt^rlal  or  have  obscene  mat'.or 
in  his  possession  for  these  purposes  or 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  A  n.?w 
provision  of  law  was  added  making  It 
unlawful  to  act  in.  pose  for.  record,  or 
produce  or  participate  In  the  production 
of  obscene  or  Indecent  publication  or 
matter  The  conferees  adopted  punish- 
ment provided  by  the  Senate  bill,  which 
is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both.  In  the  case  of  Injunctive  powers. 
the  conferees  generally  followed  the  Sen- 
ate version,  and  authorized  the  VS.  At- 
torney for  the  District  to  petition  the 
US.  district  court  for  prehmlnary  and 
permanent  Injunctions  to  restrain  the 
sale,  gift,  exhibition,  duplication  and  re- 
production of  obscene  matter  and  to  re- 
strain the  use  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty for  such  purpose  The  conferees 
removed  the  brnad  seizure  powers  of  the 
House  bill  and  limited  seizures  under  the 
Injunctive  power  to  matters  that  are  ob- 
scene, lewd,  or  Indecent  Also,  the  Sen- 
ate provision  was  retained  providing  the 
court  discretion  as  to  what  disposition 
to  make  of  seized  obscene  matter  The 
conferees  removed  from  operation  of  the 
bill  persons  licensed  under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  as  amended 

The  conferees  reached  agreement  with 
regard  to  a  minimum  sentence  for  the 
crime  of  placing  explosives  with  intent 
to  destroy  or  injure  property.  Section 
607  of  title  VI  contains  provision  for  the 
addition  to  present  law  of  a  minimum 
penalty  of  4  years'  Imprisonment 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  tulopt  In 
■etlon  608  of  title  VT.  the  Senate  language 
providing  a  minimum  penalty  of  a  fine 
of   $300   or   imprisonment   not  exeedlng 


30  days  for  the  false  or  ficticious  report- 
ing of  the  commission  of  crimes  or  other 
matters  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Such 
conduct  was  established  as  a  crime  under 
bills  that  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate 

Finally,  title  VTI  provides  that  persons 
who,  prior  to  the  enactment  date  of  this 
act.  commit  offenses  under  laws  amended 
by  this  act.  shall  be  sentenced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  in  effect  on  the  date  he 
committed  the  offense. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  In  ap- 
proving this  conference  substitute  had 
the  common  objective  of  strengthening 
the  Criminal  Justice  Code  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  so  as  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  courts,  and  the  citi- 
zenry as  a  whole  with  more  effective  tools 
to  deal  with  the  criminal. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill  and  possibly 
as  good  as  any  that  can  be  worked  out  by 
conferees  who  have  strong  and  varying 
views  on  how  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
problem. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  the  conference 
substitute  provides  ample  protection  to 
the  public  while  not  doing  violence  to 
constitutional  principles.  As  I  empha- 
sized at  the  start  of  my  presentation.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  criminal  Ills  con- 
fronting society  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  It  is  indeed  a  big  step 
forward  in  that  direction. 

In  closing  I  want  to  commend  t)oth 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  for  their 
diligent  and  tireless  effort  in  hammering 
out  this  compromise  Mr  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
conference  report  without  delay 

Before  asking  the  Presiding  OfBcer  to 
put  the  question.  I  want  to  file  at  this 
point  a  statement  from  Senator  Tydincs. 
who  has  signed  the  conference  report. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

Stattmknt   bt   Sknatob   Ttdinos 

As  a  former  U.S  Attorney  and  a  Senator 
from  a  neighboring  State,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  with  the  crime  problem  here  In  the 
OlBtrlct  of  Columbia.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
rising  crime  rates,  and  of  the  mounting  pub- 
lic concern  and  fear  which  increased  crime 
engenders  We  must  8i>are  no  ammunition 
in  an  all-out  war  on  crime. 

We  do  a  disservice  to  the  community, 
however,  if  we  allow  It  to  think  that  the 
crime  problem  will  be  solved,  or  slgnlflcantly 
alleviated,  by  passage  of  this  bill.  In  the 
short  run.  crime  can  be  substantially  re- 
duced by  supporting  the  reforms  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan PoUce  Department  reconunended 
by  the  President's  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  and  by  appropriating  adequate 
funds  to  improve  poUce  services.  In  the  long 
run,  crime  can  b«  reduced  only  by  solving 
ihe  underlying  causes  of  crime:  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  lack  of  opportunity. 

This  bill  may  make  It  poMlbie  to  obtain 
some  addltlonsU  convictions  and  to  Impose 
longer  sentences,  but  It  will  not  slgnlflcantly 
reduce  crime  or  resolve  the  underlying  prob- 
lems. 

The  House  has  come  a  long  way  to  meet 
the  Senate's  obJecUoiu  to  Its  original  crime 
bill.  While  the  bill  Is  far  from  perfect.  It  Is 
considerably  less  objectionable  than  th« 
Hotise- passed  veratott. 


I  have  signed  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  primarily  be- 
cause this  bin  has  been  a  stumbling  block 
to  other  District  legislation.  The  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  made  agreement  on  a 
crime  bill  and  sine  qua  non  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  on  other  District  matters.  1  hope 
that  by  enacting  this  bill,  the  Senate  will 
help  to  create  a  climate  in  which  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  legislation  and  appropriations 
which  are  needed  to  attack  the  underlying 
causes  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  principal  defect  on  the  present  bill  ig 
that  It  may  confuse,  more  than  it  clarlftes. 
the  law  of  post-arrest  interrogation.  Titles 
I  and  III  appear  to  be  mutually  inconsistent 
In  the  period  of  post-arrest  InterrogaUon 
they  permit.  While  I  would  have  preferred 
a  techrUcaJly  consistent  bill,  these  provisions 
can.  I  believe,  he  reconciled  by  the  courts  In 
full  accord  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Miranda  v. 
Arizona. 

I  read  title  III  as  restating  the  present  law 
of  arrest.  Although  the  arrest  is  called  s 
"detention"  and  under  some  circumstances 
an  official  arrest  record  may  not  be  made,  I 
do  not  believe  It  permits  arrests  for  Investi- 
gation or  on  any  evidence  less  than  the 
present    requirements   of    "probable   cause." 

Mr  BIBI£.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conversed  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMr.  Morse].  He  has  very  strong  and 
definite  feelings  on  this  particular  bill, 
as  was  well  evidenced  at  the  time  it  was 
before  the  Senate  a  year  ago.  He  evi- 
denced his  feelings  at  that  time  very 
forcefully  and  filed  minority  views.  His 
objection  was  to  title  I  of  the  bill.  He 
still  has  some  very  grave  reservations 
about  this  title,  as  well  as  title  HI.  He 
did  not  sign  the  conference  report.  He 
has  asked  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  file  a  statement  of  his  views  insofar  as 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  is  concerned. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  for  Senator  Morse  the 
minority  views  which  I  filed  in  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  5688  at  the  time  the 
crime  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  minority  views  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morse 
Titles  I  and  IH  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill— 
as  they  now  stand — would  give  the  police 
powers  over  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  would  be  appropriate  only 
In  a  most  totalitarian  society.  As  such,  they 
could  not  withstand  a  challenge  under  the 
Constitution.  The  pervasive  device  which 
renders  these  propobals  Illegal  Is  that  they 
leave  vital  questions  of  personal  liberty  to 
the  complete  discretion  of  the  police,  who 
are  responsible  only  to  other  police. 

This  Is  what  could  happen  to  a  "suspect" 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  these  pro- 
posals become  law.  A  policeman  comes  up- 
on a  citizen  whom  the  fjoUceman  suspects— 
with  probable  cause — has  committed  a  crime. 
Under  Title  III  of  the  Bill  he  questions  the 
Individual,  and  dlsAatisfled  with  the  an- 
swers he  "detains"  him  and  Interrogates  him 
further  for  four  hours.  Under  this  proposal 
the  suspect  Is  not  advised  of  his  right  to 
counsel,  nor  If  he  Is  aware  of  that  right  that 
he  be  provided  counsel.  At  the  end  of  this 
four  hours.  sUll  dissatisfied,  the  policeman 
arresU  the  suspect  and  "Htle  I  of  the  Act 
oomea  Into  play.  Then  the  suspect  is  told 
of  his  right  to  counsel,  and  counsel  is  ap- 
pointed If  the  suspect  desires.  The  ques- 
tioning, however,  continues  either  in  the 
presence  of  counsel  or.  If  the  suspects  makes 


a  waiver  of  counsel,  without  such  assistance. 
The  act  In  effect  provides  no  limit  on  the 
length  of  detention  of  a  suspect  before  a 
preliminary  hearing.  The  only  limitation 
Is  that  If  a  suspect  waives  his  right  to  coun- 
sel he  may  be  questioned  only  for  a  total  of 
six  hours  during  his  detention  It  Is  only 
when  the  police  have  decided  that  they  have 
exhausted  their  need  for  detention  of  the 
suspect  that  they  take  him  to  a  committing 
magistrate  so  that  probable  cause  for  his 
arrest  and  detention  can  be  proved  and  ball 
get.  In  effect,  these  provisions  represent  an 
attempt  to  deprive  arrested  person.^;  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  right  to  a  speedy 
presentment  and  the  right  to  ball — both 
rights  which  are  Inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tional scheme. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  supix^rters 
of  this  conference  report  can  Justify  Sec- 
tion 301  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  in  the  Miranda  case  when  the  Court 
stated : 

"We  hold  that  when  an  individual  is-  taken 
into  custody  or  otherwise  deprived  of  his 
freedom  by  the  authorities  and  is  subjected 
to  questioning,  the  privilege  agiunst  self-in- 
crimination Is  Jeopardized.  Procedural  safe- 
guards must  be  employed  to  protect  the 
privilege,  and  unless  other  fully  effective 
means  are  adopted  to  notify  the  pprs<^n  of 
his  right  of  silence  and  to  assure  that  the 
exercise  of  the  right  will  be  scrupulovisly 
honored,  the  following  measures  are  required. 
He  must  be  warned  prior  to  any  questioning 
that  he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent  that 
anything  he  says  can  be  used  against  him  In 
a  court  of  law.  that  he  has  the  rleht  to  the 
presence  of  an  attorney,  and  that  If  he  cannot 
afford  an  attorney  one  will  be  appolnt-ed  for 
blm  prior  to  any  questioning  if  he  so  desires. 
Opportunity  to  exercise  these  rights  must  be 
afforded  to  him  throughout  the  Interroga- 
tion. After  such  warnings  have  been  given. 
and  such  opjK>rtuolty  afforded  him,  the  Indi- 
vidual may  knowingly  and  Intelligently  waive 
these  rights  and  agree  to  answer  questions 
or  make  a  statement.  But  unless  and  until 
such  warnings  and  waiver  are  demonstrated 
by  the  prosecution  at  trial,  no  evidence  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  Interrogation  can  be 
used  against  him." 

" E\en  from  a  cursory  description  of  the 
procedure  proposed  In  Title  III  of  the  Act 
It  Is  clear  that  this  flies  directly  In  the  face 
of  the  rules  laid  down  In  the  lai.rim.irk  case 
of  Miranda  v.  Arizona  decided  In  the  last 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  police 
quite  simply  cannot  hold  a  person  for  ques- 
Uonlng  for  four  hours — whether  under  the 
guise  of  "detention"  or  not — without  advis- 
ing him  of  his  right  to  counsel  and  without 
providing  him  counsel  If  he  desires.  And 
any  statemente  obtained  during  such  a  "de- 
tention" would  not  be  admissible  in  a  sub- 
sequent criminal  proceeding.  It  can  only  be 
safely  ventured  that  If  during  this  [leripd  of 
secret  police  detention  the  police  obtain 
leads  to  other  evidence.  It  too  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  subsequent  prosecution 
under  the  rule  of  Wong  Sun  v.  Vmted  States. 
which  forbids  the  use  of  the  fnilts  of  an 
unlan-ful  detention. 

Perhaps  the  conferees  who  signed  the  con- 
ference report  thought  that  the  rules  could 
be  avoided  by  semantic  legerdemain — mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  detention  and  ar- 
rest But  the  court  in  Miranda  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  rules  of  that  ca.se  apply 
to  anyone  "taken  into  custody  ca-  otherwise 
deprived  of  his  freedom  of  action  In  any 
significant  way."  Title  in.  then,  represents 
&  bald  attempt  to  circumvent  a  clear  Con- 
stitutional mandate. 

Beyond  thU  blatant  attempt  to  repeal 
*flran<Ja.  Titles  I  and  III  amount  to  no  less 
than  a  repeal  of  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure — a  repeal  lim- 
ited of  course  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  few  of  our  constituents  re.qlde — which 


requires  presentment  to  a  committing  magis- 
trate without  unnecessary  delay  after  an  ar- 
rest. Perhaps  the  draftsmen  of  these  rules 
feel  that  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  Miranda  after  four  hours  of  detention  sat- 
isfies the  reasons  for  the  requirement  of  a 
prompt  presentment.  Thus,  they  would  per- 
mit unlimited  detention  at  the  complete  dis- 
cretion of  the  police,  even  if  it  should  run 
into  days  or  weeks.  What  is  not  taken  Into 
consideration  Is  the  fact  that  presentment  to 
a  committing  magistrate  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect Constitutional  rights  as  sacred  as  that 
which  provides  for  the  assistance  of  counsel. 
Upon  presentment  to  the  commuting  magis- 
trate the  police  must  establish  that  there  is 
probable  cause  for  detention  of  the  suspect. 
Under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  a  suspect 
could  be  detained  for  days  and  weeks  on  an 
unrevlewed  and  unreviewable  police  deter- 
mination that  there  Is  probable  cause. 

At  presentment,  the  magistrate  Is  also  re- 
quired to  set  bond,  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Again,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bill  the  police  could  deny  a  suspect  his  Con- 
stitutional tight  to  bond  for  a  period  as  long 
as  they  desire,  considerations  of  necessity  or 
convenience  to  the  Individual  notwith- 
standing. 

It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  these  provisions 
that  what  the  authors  of  this  bill  intend 
is  to  bring  back  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
arrests  for  Investigation.  Such  unlawful 
arrests  were  brought  to  a  well-deserved  end 
as  a  result  of  the  now  famous  Horsky  report 
which  concluded  that  they  were  not  only 
unconstitutional  but  unnecessary  to  efficient 
police  administration — conclusions  which 
have  not  been  meaningfully  challenged  by 
any  legal  scholar  of  repute. 

The  practicable  effect  of  Titles  I  and  III 
would  be  to  provide  legislative  sanction  for 
arrests  without  probable  cause,  and  deten- 
tion while  the  police  scurry  about  to  try 
and  dig  up  evidence  to  Justify  the  arrest. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this  purpose,  note 
carefully  that  Section  101(a)  of  Title  I  which 
provides  that  any  evidence  obtained  during 
a  period  of  unnecessary  delay  before  the 
presentment  shall  be  admissible.  There  can 
be  no  Justification  for  this  flagrant  attempt 
to  invade  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  other,  and  equally  disturbing 
overtones  in  this  legislation.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent repeated  "detentions"  of  four  hours  at 
a  stretch  under  Title  III?  The  law  will  pro- 
vide for  release  after  a  detention  of  four 
hours,  unless  the  pwUceman  chooses  to  magic 
tlie  detention  Into  arrest,  but  tlie  law  is  silent 
as  to  redetentlon.  The  parallel  which  comes 
readily  to  mind  Is  the  system  of  detention  of 
political  prisoners  now  used  In  South  Africa, 
ostensibly  limited  to  a  fixed  period  of  time 
but  In  fact  used — by  redetentlon  for  indefi- 
nite in  camera  conflineinent.  The  difference 
between  that  outrage  and  the  possibilities  of 
abuse  under  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bill  are  differences  in  degree  only.  Further 
evidence  of  the  unfettered  discretion  given 
policemen  by  this  act  Ues  In  Title  III  where 
the  policemen,  after  confronting  an  Individ- 
ual whom  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  he 
has  committed  a  crime,  can  decide  whether 
to  "arrest"  him  so  that  his  Miranda  rights 
accrue,  or  merely  to  "detain"  him  so  that  he 
is  subject  to  the  secret  pwlice  interrogation 
forbidden  by  Miranda. 

One  final  example  of  the  numerous  trou- 
bling implications  in  these  proposals.  "De- 
tention" under  Title  III  shall  not  be  recorded 
as  an  arrest  In  any  official  record.  Is  this  a 
suggestion  that  no  record  be  kept  of  these 
bodily  seizures  by  the  piolice?  We  all  recog- 
nize the  unfortunate  consequences  which 
Bometimee  flow  from  having  an  arrest  record, 
but  we  should  work  to  correct  that  rather 
than  permit  the  police  to  make  arrests — and 
the  word  detention  cannot  fog  that  issue — in 
secret  and  without  the  necessity  of  an  ac- 
counting. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  bill  contains  clearly 
unconstitutional  provisions  in  It.  Therefore 
I  refused  to  sign  the  conference  report.  I 
want  the  Congressional  Record  to  show  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  conference  report. 

MINORTTY    VIEWS    OF    SENATOR    WAYNE    MORSE 

The  Mallory  rule 

The  purpose  of  title  I  of  the  bill  Is  to  de- 
stroy the  application  of  the  Mallory  rule  '  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Rule  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  requires 
that  an  arrested  person  must  be  brought 
before  a  committing  magistrate  "without 
unnecessary  delay."  The  Mallory  rule  sim- 
ply provides  that  no  statement  obtained  dur- 
ing a  period  of  unlawful  detention  In  viola- 
tion of  rule  5  shall  be  admissible  in  a  Federal 
court.  In  short,  the  Mallory  rule  tells  the 
police  that  they,  like  all  citizens  In  a  free 
society,  must  obey  the  law,  and  that  If  they 
break  the  law.  they  shall  not  profit  from 
their  wrongdoing  t>ecause  evidence  unlaw- 
fully obtained  may  not  be  admitted  against 
the  defendant. 

The  Mallory  rule  does  not  exclude  a  spon- 
taneous confession  after  arrest;  it  excludes 
only  those  statements  obtained  during  an 
"unnecessary  delay."  The  Supreme  Court 
made  this  much  clearer  In  the  Mallory  de- 
cision ; 

"The  duty  enjoined  upon  arresting  officers 
to  arraign  without  unnecessary  delay  indi- 
cates that  the  command  does  not  call  for 
mechanical  or  automatic  obedience.  Cir- 
cumstances may  Justify  a  brief  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment,  as  for  In- 
stance, where  the  story  volunteered  by  the 
accused  Is  susceptible  of  quick  verification 
through  third  parties.  But  the  delay  must 
not  be  of  a  nature  to  give  opportunity  for 
the  extraction  of  a  confession." 

What  constitutes  "unnecessary  delay"  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  opinions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  '  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral circuits.'  The  opinions  have  not  always 
been  harmonious.  It  Is  clear,  however,  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  among 
learned  Judges  are  not  confined  to  the  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


^Mallory  V.  United  States,  354  U.S  449 
(1957). 

•See  Watson  v.  United  States.  249  P  2d 
106  (DC.  Clr,  1957):  Trilling  v.  United 
States,  260  P.  2d  677  (DC.  Clr..  1958);  Naples 
V.  United  States.  307  F.  2d  618  (DC.  Clr.. 
1962);  Jones  v.  United  States,  307  F.  2d  397 
(DC.  Clr.,  1962);  Tatum  v.  United  States 
313  F.  2d  579  (D.C.  Clr..  1962);  Coleman  v 
United  States,  313  F.  2d  576  (DC.  Clr..  1962) ; 
Metoyer  v.  United  States.  250  F.  2d  30  (DC. 
Clr..  1957);  Perry  v.  United  States.  253  P.  2d 
337  (D.C.  Clr.,  1957);  Porter  v.  United  States, 
258  F.  2d  685  (DC.  Clr.,  1958);  Heideman  v. 
United  States.  259  P  2d  943  (D.C.  Clr.,  1958); 
Lockley  v.  United  States,  279  F.  2d  915  (D.C. 
Clr..  1959);  Goldsmith  v.  United  States,  277 
P.  2d  335  (DC.  Clr..  1959);  Day  v.  United 
States.  281  F.  2d  33  (D.C.  CU-..  1960);  Turber- 
ville  v.  United  States,  303  P.  2d  411  (DC.  Clr.. 
1962);  Hughes  v.  United  States.  306  F.  2d  287 
(D.C.  Clr.,  1962);  Jackson  v.  United  States. 
313  P.  2d  573  (DC.  Clr..  1962);  Muschette  v. 
United  States.  322  P.  2d  989  (D  C.  Clr.,  1963) ; 
Pailly  V.  United  States.  328  P.  2d  542  (D.C. 
Cir.,  1964;  Sprigs  v.  United  States.  No.  17962, 
decided  June  19,  1964;  Seals  v.  United  States. 
325  P.  2d  1006  (D.C.  CU".,  1963). 

'  See  United  States  v.  Ladson.  294  P.  2d  535 
(2d.  Clr..  1961) ;  United  States  v.  Vita.  294  P. 
2d  524  (2d.  Clr.,  1961);  Holt  v.  United  States. 
280  P.  2d  273  (8th  Clr.,  1960);  Teguer  v. 
United  States.  302  P.  2d  214  (8th  Clr.,  1962); 
Evans  v.  United  States,  325  F.  2d  596  (8th 
Clr.,  3  1963);  Williams  v.  United  States,  273 
P.  2d  781  (9th  Cir..  1959);  Spinoza  v.  United 
States.  279  P.  2d  616  (9th  Clr..  I960) ;  Muld- 
row  v.  United  States.  281  P.  2d  903  (9th  Clr., 
1960). 
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TTie  purpoee  of  rule  6  and  the  Mallcry 
rule  art  »«verai 

( 1 1  To  prevetn  conflicts  over  ibe  nature  of 
secret  mterrogatlona  and  to  nunlmlse  tbe 
temp'v-^'.ion  and  opportunity  to  ootaln  con- 
(eaaiun.t  a«  a  result  of  coercion,  threats,  or 
unlaw J'U  inducements. 

(3)  To  effectuate  and  implement  the  cl  .1- 
zen'8  cohfltltutlonal  rights  by  insxirtng  that 
a  person  arrested  Is  Informed  hj  a  Judical 
officer  f  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion; his  right  to  counsel  and  his  right  to 
be  admitted  to  ball  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  these  rights; 

(3  I  To  protect  the  citizen  from  a  deprlvi- 
tlon  ■■>{  liberty  as  a  result  of  an  unlawful 
arrest  by  requiring  that  the  Oovernmeit 
establish  probable  cause  to  tbe  satisfaction 
of  a  Judicial  officer  before  a  citizen  can  be 
detained  by  the  police 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  \inder8tand  why  ttals  rule 
excites  »o  much  cUlclsm 

I  agreed  with  the  Department  of  JusU;e 
last  year  when  It  asserted  during  the  hear- 
ings on  similar  legislation  that  "the  Mallo-y 
rule  Is  a  good  one "  I  believe  now.  as  I 
believed  then,  that  if  the  rule  Is  a  "good  on;" 
for  this  Nation,  then  it  certainly  is  a  "gotid 
one"  for  its  Capital  City  I  was  gratlfled  by 
the  testimony  during  the  IddS  hearings  jf 
the  Hcnorable  Ramsay  Clark,  Deputy  US 
Attorney  General,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment wijuld  not  challenge  the  wisdom,  fair- 
ness, or  necessity  of  the  Mallory  doctrtU'!" 
11965  hearings  p'  I  p  32)  If  the  Depar;- 
ment  uf  Justice  regards  the  Mallon/  rule  ks 
good.  wise.  fair,  and  necessary,  and  does  not 
seek  to  curtail  Ita  nationwide  application  X) 
Federal  criminal  pr'aeecutlons.  I  see  no  reu- 
son  for  carving  Dut  an  exception  where  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  Ls  concerned 

Why  t^-e  Mallory  rule  shcmld  not  be  changtd 

Title  I  of  HR  5688  would  destroy  tliS 
vitality  of  rule  5  and  the  Mallory  rule  In  th. 
District  of  Columbia.  Citizens  of  the  Dl.?- 
trlct  of  Columbia  would  be  deprived  of  sul- 
8t«ntl4i  rights  gi.iaranteed  to  other  cltlzeijs 
throughout  the  Kederal  system.  The  objec- 
tives of  r\ile  5  and  the  Mallory  rule  would 
be  discarded  In  favor  of  a  procedure  designed 
to  permit  the  police  to  extract  confe«slon« 
from  citizens  who  waive  important  consti- 
tutional rights  throujirh  Ignorance  or  failure 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  rights. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  title  I  of  H  R  5688 
can  be  iiunimarlzed  as  follows: 

(  1  I  The  postf>onement  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  defendant  to  a  magistrate  for  any 
period  >f  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inter- 
rogating that  defendant  Is  an  unconstltu- 
tlona:  erosion  of  several  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  an  accused  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  amendments  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution  of   the  United   States. 

I2i  The  clear  purpose  of  title  I  Is  the  ctr- 
cumvention  and  subversion  of  the  defend- 
ant's constitutional  right  not  to  be  convicted 
out  of  his  own  mouth. 

(3»  The  philosophy  of  title  I  Is  foreign  to 
our  accusatorial  system  of  criminal  Juatlce 

(4 1  Congressional  action  with  respect  'x> 
the  Mallory  rjle  is  not  appropriate  at  this 
time  because  important  studies  of  the  rule 
are  sti::  tn  pr':>«rress.  and  because  the  attitude 
of  law  enforcement  rtfflclals  toward  the  rule 
has  not  yet  crystallized,  but  rather  Is  In  tlie 
process   of   evolution 

(5)  As  tlUe  I  Is  now  drafted.  It  will  not 
even  a.'hieve  the  purf)08e  Its  sponsors  have 
In  mind 

(9\  .Section  103  of  Utle  I  as  It  Is  presently 
worde<l.  raises  serious  problems  of  Inter- 
pretation. Is  bound  to  provoke  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  litigation,  and  er«cta  safeg-uards 
meaningful  only  to  the  wealthy 

(7)  Since  the  bill  allows  at  least  a  3-hour 
delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment.  It  la 
bound  to  become  In  practice  a  device  for 
arresting  any  person  for  Investigation  anl 
Interrogation    for   3    hours 


The  3-ho-ur   rule 

By  title  I  of  H.R  6688.  as  approved  by  the 
majority  of  this  committee,  the  Congress  Is 
requested  to  legislate  into  existence  a  sev- 
eral-hour  Interval  between  the  arrest  of  any 
Individual  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
his  presentment  before  the  US.  commis- 
sioner or  one  of  tbe  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  oourt  of  general  sessions.  The 
Congress  Is  asked  to  do  this  by  a  st&tute 
defining  the  words  "unnecessary  delay"  In 
rule  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  exclude  at  the  bare  minimum, 
the  first  3  hours  after  an  accvised  is  arrested. 
In  order  to  evaluate  both  the  constitution- 
ality and  the  desirability  of  isolating  an  ar- 
rested person  from  a  representative  of  the 
Judiciary  branch  of  the  Government  for  a  3- 
hour  period,  it  Is  essential  for  the  Senate  to 
understand  fully  the  procedure  that  occurs 
when  an  accused  is  presented  to  the  magis- 
trate Por  all  must  agree  that  one  who  Is 
asked  to  postpone  a  procedure  for  at  least 
3  hours  should  at  least  know  what  It  la  that 
he  Is  postponing. 

The  procedure  that  occurs  before  the  mag- 
istrate Is  spelled  out  In  rule  5(b)  of  the 
Federal   Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure: 

"The  commissioner  shall  inform  the  de- 
fendant of  the  complaint  against  him.  of  bis 
right  to  retain  counsel,  and  of  his  right  to 
have  a  prellmlrLary  examln&tlon.  He  shall 
also  inform  the  defendant  that  he  Is  not 
required  to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  The  commtsslonsr  shall  allow  the  de- 
fendant reasonable  time  and  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel  and  shall  admit  the  de- 
fendant to  ball  as  provided  In  these  rules." 

Rule  6(b)  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  provisions  from  the  BUI 
of  Rlght«: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their      persona   •    •    •  against      uiu-ea»onable 

•  •  •  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
Warranu  shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause   •    •    •    (fourth    amendment). 

"No  person  •  •  •  shall  be  compelled  In 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  •   •   '(fifth  amendment) . 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
•hail  enjoy  the  right  •  •  •  to  be  Informed 
of  the  nature  and   cause  of  the  accusation 

*  *  *  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense  (sixth  amendment). 

"Excessive  ball  ahall  not  be  required  •  •  • 
(eighth  amendment)." 

Constitutional  issues 

Can  any  person  read  rule  6(b)  and  these 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  <wlth  the  In- 
terpretation put  upon  them  by  over  170  yean 
of  Judicial  decisions),  and  yet  say  that  there 
are  no  constitutional  implications  to  title  I 
of  this  blU?  Can  any  person  read  rule  S(b) 
and  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  elgbth 
amendments,  and  reach  any  conclusion  other 
than  that  the  proceeding  before  the  magis- 
trate Is  the  method  for  activating  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  use  tn  each 
pcu-tlcular  criminal  case?  Can  any  person 
read  rule  6(bi  together  with  those  amend- 
ments and  not  oonclude  that  by  title  I  of  this 
bin  the  Congress  is  asked  to  hold  those  consU- 
tutlonal  rights  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion for  at  least  the  first  3  hours  after  a 
person  Ls  arrested?  And.  If  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  suspend  the  application  of  these 
rights  to  the  Individual  defendant  for  3 
hour*,  can  anyone  explain  why  It  would  not 
also  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  applica- 
tion of  those  rights  for  12  hours,  or  24  hours, 
or  a  week,  or  a  month? 

If  any  Senator  were  bold  enough  to  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  the  effect  that  an  accused 
person  shall  have  no  right  to  be  free  on  ball 
during  the  first  3  hours  after  his  arrest,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  would  Immedi- 
ately recognise  It  as  an  unconstitutional  nar- 
rowing of  the  right  to  baU  conferred  by  the 


eighth  amendment.     Yet.  is  this  not  exactly 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  title  I  of  this  bill? 

Suppose  the  Senate  were  asked  to  enact  a 
statute  to  the  effect  that  until  a  defendazit 
has  been  in  custody  for  at  least  3  hours,  there 
shall  be  no  Judicial  Inquiry  Into  the  question 
of  whether  there  was  probable  cause  to  arrest 
him  at  all.  Does  any  Senator  seriously 
doubt  that  such  a  statute  would  quickly  and 
correctly  be  branded  unconstitutional  by  the 
U.S  Supreme  Court?  Yet  this  Is  precisely 
what  the  Senate  is  asked  to  do  through  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Suppose  the  Senate  were  asked  to  pass  a 
bill  to  the  effect  that  unless  a  defendant  U 
able  on  short  notice  and  while  in  police 
custody  to  contact  a  criminal  lawyer  and 
unless  he  has  enough  funds  to  retain  that 
lawyer,  the  accused  shall  have  no  right  to 
an  attorney  and  no  right  to  his  freedom  to 
seek  an  attorney  until  at  least  3  hours  have 
passed  after  his  arrest.  Can  any  person  read 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court  and  conclude  that  such  a  statute 
would  be  constitutional?  Yet,  by  Indirec- 
tion, we  are  aaked  to  enact  the  substance  of 
such  a  plainly  unconstitutional  provision 
when  we  are  asked  to  enact  Into  law  title  I 
of  this  bill. 

But  In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  misleading 
to  speak  of  a  3-hour  delay  In  arraignment, 
for  the  delay  may  be.  and  in  practice  un- 
doubtedly will  be.  much  longer;  In  some 
cases.  It  might  come  out  to  a  matter  of  days. 
Section  103(3)  of  title  I  of  this  bill  places  a 
3-hour  limit  on  questioning,  but  It  places  no 
limit  at  all  on  the  delay  between  arrest  and 
arraignment.  Moreover,  section  103(3)  per- 
mits an  aggregate  3  hours  of  questioning, 
exclusive  of  Interruptions.  In  a  particular 
case.  then,  an  Individual  could  be  arrested, 
questioned  for  15  minutes,  held  incommuni- 
cado overnight,  questioned  intensively  (or 
an  hour,  returned  to  his  cell  for  several  hours 
or  days,  and  then  questioned  again  for  an 
additional  hour  and  three-quarters,  either  In 
one  continuous  session  or  In  a  series  of 
shorter  sessions.  The  interrogation-Inter- 
ruption-Interrogation combinations  are 
limitless.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  techniques  will  be  developed  by  tbe 
police  which  will  enable  them  In  effect  to 
detain  and  question  a  suspect  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  break  him.  Section 
103(3)  Is  worded  to  make  the  Interrogation 
procedure  which  It  creates  as  palatable  as 
possible,  but  no  matter  how  It  may  be  sugar 
coated.  It  still  means  that  once  an  accused 
has  been  arrested,  his  constitutional  right  to 
liberty  may  be  withheld  from  him  for  at  least 
3  hours  while  the  police  try  to  persuade  him 
to  waive  his  constitutional  right  not  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself.  And  it  also  means 
that  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the 
accused  actually  receive  the  advice  of  counsel 
on  whether  to  make  such  a  waiver,  although 
he  Is  not  to  be  denied  the  "opportunity"  to 
obtain  this  advice  provided  he  Is  wise  enough 
to  ask  for  It  and  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  It  also  means  that  an  e^xnised  may  be 
held  for  at  least  3  hours  before  any  Judicial 
Inquiry  Is  undertaken  Into  the  validity  of  his 
having  been  arrested  in  the  first  place. 
1  riquisition  is  foreign  to  our  system  of  justice 

Sven  If  one  can  force  himself  for  the 
moment  to  overlook  the  formidable  constitu- 
tional problems  that  are  presented  by  title  I 
of  H  R.  6688.  It  Is  plain  that  leglslaUon  of 
this  sort  runs  a^nst  the  grain  of  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  administering  criminal 
Justice.  This  leglslaUon  would  Inject  into 
our  accusatorial  system  of  criminal  law  en- 
forcement the  seeds  of  the  inquisitional 
system.  This  legislation  could  signal  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  which  in  many  ways  is 
the  hallmark  of  our  systems  of  criminal 
Justice.  We  do  not  wish  to  burden  this 
minority  report  with  lengthy  quotaUons.  but 
the  following  observations  by  JusUce  Fell* 


hTimiiurter,  the  author  of  the  AfcNabb- 
Maiiory  rule,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  Issue 
•ires^nted  by  title  I  that  we  do  believe  they 

istily  quotation  here; 
To  turn  the  detention  of  an  accused  into 
a  process  of  wrenching  from  him  evidence 
which  could  not  be  extorted  in  open  court 
vith  all  its  safeguards.  Is  so  grave  an  abuse 
of  the  power  of  arrest  as  to  offend  the  proce- 
dural standards  of  due  process. 

"This  Is  so  because  It  violates  the  under- 
lying principle  in  our  enforcement  of  crimi- 
nal law.  Ours  Is  the  accusatorial  as  opposed 
to  the  inquisitorial  system.  Such  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  Anglo-American  crim- 
inal justice  since  It  freed  Itself  from  practices 
borrowed  by  the  star  chamber  from  the  con- 
tinent whereby  an  accused  was  interrogated 
In  secret  for  hours  on  end.  [Citation  omit- 
ted.) Under  our  system  society  carries  the 
burden  of  proving  its  charge  against  the  ac- 
cused not  out  of  his  own  mouth.  It  must 
establish  its  case,  not  by  interrogation  of  the 
accused  even  under  judicial  saleguards,  but 
by  evidence  Independently  secured  tlirougn 
skillful  investigation.  •  •  •  The  recjulrement 
of  specific  charges,  their  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  protection  of  the  accused 
from  confessions  extorted  through  whatever 
form  of  police  pressures,  the  rxght  to  a  prompt 
hearing  before  a  magistrate,  the  right  to  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  to  be  supplle<l  by  govern- 
ment when  circumstances  make  it  necessary. 
the  duty  to  advise  an  accused  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights — these  are  all  characteris- 
tics of  the  accusatorial  system  and  mani- 
festations of  Its  demands.  Protracted,  sys- 
tematic, and  uncontrolled  subjection  of  an 
accused  to  interrogation  by  the  police  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  disclosures  or  confessions 
is  subversive  of  the  accusatorial  system.  It  is 
the  inquisitorial  system  without  its  safe- 
guards. Por  a  while  under  that  system  the 
accused  is  subjected  to  Judicial  Interrogation, 
he  Is  protected  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
Judge  In  the  presence  of  counsel  (  Watts  v. 
Indiana.  338  U.S.  49  (1949))."  lEniphasU 
.ided.l 

No  one  who  testified  during  the  hearings 

;i  this  bill  did,  or  could,  contest  the  propo- 
sition that  one  who  Is  arrested  has  an  abso- 
lute constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  make 
any  stAtement  whatsoever  to  the  police. 
Since  this  is  so.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  the  Jus- 
tification lor  a  statute  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  his  rlgWt  to  go  free  on  ball 
for  any  period  of  time,  be  it  1  minute  or  3 
hours  so  that  the  police  can  ask  him  ques- 
tions which  he  has  a  constitutional  right  not 
to  answer.  Moreover,  although  in  .some  re- 
spects a  period  of  3  hours  can  seem  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time.  3  hour.s  or  even  1 
hour,  of  questioning  of  any  sort  is  certainly 
an  unpleasant  experience  and  one  which  most 
people  would  fljad  an  ordeal. 

Proposed  modifications  of  Mallory  rule  erode 
procedural  rights  of  accused 

Even  If  we  assume  that  the  time  Is  propi- 
tious for  tampering  with  the  Judicially  deter- 
mined meaning  of  rule  5(a);  and  even  If  we 
believe  that  such  tampering  is  permissible 
under  the  Constitution  and  desirable  In  view 
of  the  special  problems  that  are  .tlleged  to 
exist  with  respect  to  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  are  sUll  brought  to 
the  question  of  whether  title  I  is  a  good  way 
to  go  about  the  matter.  Certainly,  no  one 
could  liave  any  objection  to  section  101  of 
title  I,  other  than  that  It  Is  surplusage,  since 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitution 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  a  confession  ob- 
tained under  the  circumstances  described  in 
•ectlon  101.  I  would  have  no  quarrel  with 
section  102  of  title  I.  for  It  simply  is  a  legls- 
lauve  enactment  of  the  rule  announced  by 
fi«  Supreme  Court  In  McNabb  v.  United 
States  (318  US  332  (1943)  ). 

It  Is  against  section  103  of  title  1  that  the 
thrust  of  my  objections  is  directed.  Para- 
graph (1)  of  that  section  required  that  any 


Interrogation  be  preceded  by  advice  from  the 
police  to  the  defendant  that  he  Is  not  re- 
quired to  make  any  statement  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  ag.dnst 
him.  This  provision  Is  an  open  invitation  to 
litigation.  What  do  the  words  "plainly  ad- 
vise" mean? 

Moreover,  how  are  we  to  be  certain  that 
this  plain  advice  was  given  in  situations 
where  the  defendant  denies  It  and  the  police 
officers  affirm  It?  It  Is  difficult  to  overlook  a 
natural  tendency  of  trial  Judges  to  accept  the 
word  of  an  officer  rather  than  the  word  of  a 
defendant.  In  any  event,  this  section  is 
bound  to  raise  the  contention  in  many  crim- 
inal trials  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
such  plain  advice  was  not  given  to  the  ac- 
cused in  fact. 

In  addition,  there  Is  indication  that  this 
advice  to  the  defendant  is  an  overrated  safe- 
guard. How  many  defendants  really  under- 
stand the  significance  of  what  they  are  told? 
Since  so  many  give  statements  after  receiv- 
ing this  advice  from  the  police,  and  since  it 
is  obviously  not  In  their  interest  to  do  so,  we 
are  Justified  In  concluding  that  most  defend- 
ants do  not  fully  appreciate  and  compre- 
hend what  they  are  told.  Indeed,  the  US 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  David 
Acheson,  who  Is  the  author  of  title  I,  virtu- 
ally acknowledged  this.  During  the  1964 
hearings,  when  Senator  Dominick  asked 
whether  defendants  would  not  simply  post- 
pone any  confession  until  the  statutory  pe- 
riod had  expired,  he  replied : 

"Senator,  I  think  that  Is  attributing  a 
degree  of  sophistication  to  even  a  hardened 
criminal  that  very  few  of  theni  seem  to 
possess.  At  the  present  time  for  all  prac- 
tical piu-poees  If  he  can  hold  out  for  2  hours 
or  2y2  hours,  he  Is  pretty  well  in  the  clear. 
but  very  few  of  them  do"  ( 1964  hearings, 
p.  443). 

When  a  defendant  gives  any  statement  to 
the  police,  he  Ls,  Ipso  facto,  waiving  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  remain  silent.  The 
waiver  of  such  a  vital  constitutional  right 
should  always  be  preceded  by  legal  advice 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  This  brings 
us  loglcaUy  to  section  103(2)  of  title  I.  which 
is  obviously  contrived  to  meet  these  objec- 
tions. 

Section  103(2),  which  provides  that  a 
defendant  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  notify  a  friend  or  relative  and 
to  consult  with  cotmsel  of  his  own  choosing. 
creates  the  illusion  of  fairness,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  this  safeguard  wUl  evaporate 
In  the  police  station.  First  of  all.  how  does 
the  defendant  select  counsel  with  whom  to 
consult?  The  classified  pages  of  the  tele- 
phone directory  contain  a  formidable  list 
of  attorneys  with  no  Indication  of  Uielr 
specialty.  One  can  Just  Imagine  the  kind 
of  "consulting"  which  would  go  on  if  a 
patent  attorney  were  roused  from  his  sleep 
at  4:30  axn.  on  a  Sunday  morning  by  an 
unknown  defendant  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
robbery. 

Mr.  Acheson  all  but  conceded  that  this 
safeguard  was  an  empty  one: 

"Usually,  Senator,  these  people  don't  know 
a  lawyer.  •  •  •  They  are  offered  the  tele- 
phone. I  think  a  classic  situation  here  Is 
the  famous  defendant  KlUough  in  a  murder 
case,  who  was  offered  the  telephone.  He 
did  not  make  use  of  it.  He  didn't  know  a 
lawyer  to  call  •  •  *.  The  pwllce  with  some 
reason,  feel  that  It  would  be  quite  Improper 
for  them  to  select  counsel  for  defendants, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  at 
the  present  time  Is  not  authorized  to  accept 
the  call  of  the  police  to  represent  defend- 
ants In  the  custody  of  the  police"  1 1964  hear- 
ings, p.  444) . 

Moreover,  an  attorney,  asked  to  render 
such  time-consuming  service  on  such  short 
notice  and  in  what  is  essentially  an  emer- 
gency situation,  has  a  right  to  demand  a  fee 
for  his  services.     Since  approximately  two- 


thirds  of  the  defendants  who  are  tried  on 
felony  charges  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  represented  by 
court-appointed  counsel,  it  follows  a  fortiori 
that  an  even  larger  percentage  of  those 
arrested  will  be  Indigent  and  couldn't  offer  a 
lawyer  any  guarantee  of  a  fee  for  his  earned 
services. 

Concededly.  section  103(2)  could  be  very 
meaningful  for  the  habitual  criminal,  for 
the  rich  defendant,  for  the  gangster,  and  for 
the  member  of  an  organized  crime  syndicate. 
However,  for  those  who  are  Indigent,  for 
those  who  are  charged  with  their  first  of- 
fense, for  those  who  are  not  linked  with  or- 
ganized crime,  it  is  an  empty  provision. 

The  Justice  Department  appreciates  that 
the  interrogation  would  be  unconstitutional 
unless  preceded  by  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
counsel   (1964  hearings,  p.  433). 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  contains  no  provision 
for  appointment  of  cotansel  for  the  indigent. 
The  Legal  Aid  Agency  Act  (D.C.  Code  2-2201, 
June  27.  1960,  74  Stat.  229,  Public  Law  86- 
531)  does  not  authorize  staff  attorneys  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  to  appear  in  criminal  cases 
before  preliminary  hearing.  Neither  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  (rule  44(b).  second  prelimi- 
nary draft  (1964)  )  nor  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964  (S.  1057)  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  before  the  preliminary 
hearing. 

In  Massiah  v.  United  States  (377  U.S.  201 
(1964)),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
statement  obtained  from  an  Indicted  de- 
fendant at  a  time  when  the  defendant  wa.«! 
not  represented  by  cotmsel  violated  the  sixth 
amendment  and  was  inadmissible.  The 
Court  observed  that — 

"A  Constitution  which  guarantees  a  de- 
fendant the  aid  of  counsel  at  •  •  •  trial 
could  surely  vouchsafe  no  less  to  an  indicted 
defendant  under  interrogation  by  the  police 
in  a  completely  extrajudicial  proceeding. 
Anything  less  •  •  •  might  deny  a  defend- 
ant effective  representation  by  counsel  at 
the  only  stage  when  legal  aid  and  advice 
would  help  him." 

On  June  22,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Escobedo  v.  Illinois  (378  U.S.  478),  held  that 
the  failure  of  the  police  to  warn  a  defendant 
taken  into  custody  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent  and  the  refusal  by  the  police  to  per- 
mit the  defendant  to  consult  his  counsel 
upon  request  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
eth  and  14th  amendments  and  rendered 
statements  elicited  from  the  defendant  in- 
admissible in  a  criminal  proceeding.  In  his 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Escobedo  case,  Jus- 
tice White  pointed  out  the  broad  effect  of 
the  decision: 

"•  •  •  Although  the  opinion  purports  to 
be  limited  to  the  facts  of  this  case  It  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  the  new  constitutional 
right  announced  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  accused  has  retained  his  own  coun- 
sel ••  •  or  has  asked  to  consult  with  coun- 
sel in  the  course  of  Interrogation." 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Jtistlce  White  is  cor- 
rect In  foreseeing  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  tolerate  a  system  which  permits  the  rich 
defendant  to  consult  with  counsel  while 
providing  no  counsel  to  advise  the  majority 
of  defendants  who  cannot  afford  legal  as- 
sistance. In  a  series  of  decisions,  the  Court 
has  reiterated  the  theme  that  equal  jtistlce 
under  law  means  that  no  defendant  may  be 
deprived  of  an  important  procedtiral  right 
because  of  poverty.  Griffin  v.  Illinois  (351 
U.S.  12,  17-18  (1956)  ) ;  Smith  v.  Bennett  (365 
U.S.  708  (1961));  Coppedge  v.  United  States 
(369  U.S.  438.  446-447  (1962));  Gideon  V. 
Wainicright  (372  U.S.  335  (1963)  ) ;  Douglas  v. 
California  (372  US.  353  (1963));  Lane  v. 
Brown  (372  U.S.  477.  483-84  (1963));  Hardy 
V.  United  States  (375  U.S.  277,  280  ( 1964)  ) . 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  must  be  regarded 
as  unconstitutional  If  they  are  Interpreted  In 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  counsel  to  an  indigent 
during  the  police  Interrogation, 
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There  remalna  ihe  poaalblUty  Uutt  the  bill 
Ctiuid  b«  interpreted  in  sucb  a  wmy  m  tc  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  couxuel  for  ^n 
Indigent,  upon  the  theory  that  a  defectLont 
h&a  not  "in  tact"  been  afforded  the  opxjr- 
tunity  to  consult  with  counsel  if  he  U  \mA- 
ware  of  his  right  to  have  counael  app<3  iited 
fvT  hitn.  or  if  no  provision  exists  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  counael.  If  such  is  the  inden- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  provision  shou  (1  be 
rewritten  to  conform  with  the  langua^'  of 
prtipoeed  rule  5{ti)  'second  prellni.:iafy 
dra."..  proposed  revision  of  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure)  and  should  expuasly 
Sta.t*  that — 

b  I  prior  to  any  such  questioning  ttu  ar- 
rest«l  person  waa  advised  by  the  officers  hav- 
ing MjBtody  of  him  that  he  would  be  afforded 
reiiaonable  opportunity  •  •  •  to  conault 
counsel  of  his  choosing  and  of  his  right  to 
request  the  assignment  of  counsel  If  be  la 
un<iO!e  to  obtain  counsel  " 

While  the  bill  permits  a  detention  for  3 
hours  It  purports  to  recsgnize  the  right  to 
counsel  of  a  defendant  who  is  the  subject  of 
an  accusatory  proceeding.  Obviously  the 
wealthy  defendant  may  Implement  his  con- 
stitutional rights  by  hiring  a  lawyer  The 
bill  maltes  no  provision  for  the  poor  defend- 
ant Certainly  the  bill  cannot  preclude 
such  a  citizen  from  asserting  his  rUht  to 
counael  and  avoid  successful  constitutional 
attick  Perhaps  the  neighborhood  legal 
aervlcea  project  of  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, created  and  funded  as  a  part  of 
the  Government  8  war  on  poverty,  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency  created  by  the  Congress,  or  vol- 
untary attorneys  will  come  forward  to  pro- 
vide the  counsel  needed.  Assurance  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  Department  recognizes  the  right  of 
all  to  have  acceas  to  counsel  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  proceeding  constitutes  a  clear 
commitment  that  It  will  do  nothing  to  frus- 
trate the  Implementation  of  the  right  to 
counsel  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
cedure authorized  by  the  bill.  If  counael 
can  be  provided  to  the  indigent  In  this  way. 
some  of  the  constitutional  questions  .-alsed 
by  the  bill  could  pxjsBibly  be  alleviated 

The  bill  should  contain  a  section  pro\ldlng 
that  counsel  may  be  provided  for  the  Indi- 
gent by  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  Dtitrlct 
of  Columbia  Anything  leas  will  rende.-  the 
blU  unconstitutional  In  Its  application  to 
Indigent  defendants. 

Finally.  If  section  103(2)  sbotUd  happen  to 
function  as  It  should  In  the  Ideal  situation, 
the  whole  purpose  of  title  I:  namely,  to  \How 
Interrogation  of  a,  defendant  for  a  3- hour 
perlixl  after  his  arrest,  would  bo  frustrated, 
for  no  attorney  who  has  any  competen  ;e  in 
the  criminal  law  Is  going  to  advise  a  defend- 
ant who  Is  under  arrest  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  police:  and  especially  not  during  iie  3 
hours  after  his  arrest,  when,  presumably,  the 
attorney  could  not  possibly  have  had  enough 
time  to  make  an  Intelligent  Investigation  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  police  charges. 
Any  competent  lawyer  would  advise  his 
client  to  remain  silent  until  the  lawyer  has 
Investigated  the  case  and  a  committing  mag- 
istrate has  had  an  opportunity  to  paoa 
judicially  on  the  question  of  probable  cause 
Justifying  the  arrest  by  the  police  In  the 
first  Instance 

That  there  Is  force  In  this  observation  con- 
cerning section  103(2)  Is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  two  penona  testifying  before  the 
committee  in  19«4  with  quite  different  view- 
point* on  the  question  of  Interrogation  of 
arrested  indU'lduals  raised  similar  objections. 
Chief  Robert  V.  Murray,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  who  favored  legislation 
nullifying  the  itallory  rule,  and  Dean  Ken- 
neth A.  Pye,  of  Oeorgetown  Unlveralt/  Law 
Center  who  opposed  such  legislation,  each 
agreed  that  the  practical  problems  created 
by  lectlon  I03i2i  would  be  so  great  as  to 
render  the  statute  more  trouble  than.  It 


worth.  (See  1M4  hearings,  pp.  678-080; 
&S&-668.)      Dean  Pye  tesuned: 

"That  bin  resulta  in  no  Interrogation, 
either.  If  you  give  him  the  right  to  cotinsel 
and  if  you  give  him  counsel,  then  counsel  is 
going  to  tell  him  that  be  does  not  have  to 
have  Interrogation.  So  while  I  have  no  ob- 
jecuoa  to  that  proposal.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  accomplish  his  (Mr  Acheeon's)  objec- 
Uve"    (1004  hearings,  p.  3»4). 

Chief  Murray  took  subetantlally  the  same 
poslUon,  although  for  altogether  different 
reason*: 

"As  I  have  testified  to  your  committee,  the 
current  policy  and  practice  of  this  depart- 
ment Is  to  permit  an  arrested  person  to  co-n- 
munlcate  with  an  attorney  upon  his  request, 
and  I  would  not  oppose  writing  this  policy 
and  practice  into  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  that  the  additional  require- 
ment that  the  police  specifically  advise  an 
arrested  person  of  this  opportunity  must 
certainly  Incur  a  new  handicap  on  police  In- 
vestigations. I  believe  that  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  your  committee  has  been 
unanimous  that  any  attorney  will  immedi- 
ately advise  his  client  to  make  no  statement 
whatever  to  the  police,  and  to  require  the 
police  to  actively  solicit  this  probability 
would  operate  to  effectively  preclude  any  In- 
custody  queetlonlng  of  the  defendant"  (1964 
hearings,  pp    578-579). 

The  proponents  of  title  I  have  argued 
that  the  necessities  of  law  enforcement  re- 
quire that  the  police  be  able  to  Interrogate 
suspects  In  order  to  elicit  damaging  state- 
ments from  them  However  persuasive  such 
an  argument  may  be.  It  Is  not  longer  per- 
mlsalble.  The  desirability  of  obtaining  in- 
criminatory admissions  from  uninformed  or 
unappreciatlve  defendants  is  no  longer  de- 
batable. The  practice  has  been  prohibited 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  speclfl- 
caily  dealt  with  the  Issue  in  the  gacobedo 
case: 

"It  is  argued  that  If  the  right  to  counael  Is 
afforded  prior  to  indictment,  the  number  of 
confeealons  obtained  by  the  police  will  di- 
minish significantly  because  most  confessions 
are  obtained  during  the  period  between  ar- 
rest and  Indictment,  and  'any  lawyer  worth 
his  salt  will  tell  the  suspect  In  no  uncer- 
tain terma  to  maice  no  statement  to  police 
under  any  clrcumstancee'  {Watts  ▼.  Indiana, 
338  UB.  49,  50  (Jackson.  J,  concurring  In 
part  and  dissenting  In  part)  ) .  This  argu- 
ment, of  course,  cuts  two  ways.  The  fact 
that  many  confessions  are  obtained  during 
this  period  points  up  Its  critical  nature  as 
a  'stage  when  legal  aid  and  advice'  are  surely 
needed  (ttasaiah.  v.  Untied  States,  rupra,  at 
— :     Hamilton    v.    Alabama,    rupra:     White 

V.  Uaryland.  avpra.     The  right  to 

counael  would  Indeed  be  hollow  If  It  began 
at  a  period  when  few  confessions  were  ob- 
tained. There  Is  necessarily  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  importance  of  a  stage 
to  the  police  in  their  quest  for  a  confeaslon 
and  the  crltlcalness  of  that  stage  to  the  ac- 
cused In  hie  need  for  legal  advice.  Our 
Constitution,  unlike  some  others,  strikes  the 
balance  In  favor  of  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  be  advised  by  his  lawyer  of  his  privilege 
against  self- Incrimination. 

"We  have  learned  the  leason  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  a  system  of 
criminal  law  enforcement  which  comes  to 
depend  on  the  confession  will  in  the  long 
run  be  leas  reliable  and  more  subject  to 
abuses  than  a  system  which  depends  on  ex- 
trinsic evidence  independently  secured 
through  skillful  Investigation.  As  Dean 
Wlgmore  so  wisely  said: 

"'(X)nv  syatem  of  administration  which 
permits  the  proiecMticyn  to  trust  habitually 
to  cofnpvlsory  $elf-disclosvre  as  a  source  of 
proof  must  itself  suffer  morally  thereby.  The 
Inclination  develops  to  rely  mainly  upon  such 
evidence  and  to  be  sattsfled  with  an  incom- 
plete inveettgatlon  of  the  other  sources.    The 


exercise  of  the  power  to  extract  answers  b«- 
geta  a  forgetfulnees  of  the  Just  llmltatlor,.- 
of  that  power.  The  simple  and  peacefu. 
process  of  questlomng  breeds  a  readiness  u 
resort  to  bullying  and  to  physical  force  ar.ii 
torture.  If  there  Is  a  right  to  an  answe- 
there  soon  seems  to  be  a  right  to  the  expeciK 
answer — that  la.  to  a  confesalon  of  gull: 
Thus  the  legitimate  use  grows  Into  the  un- 
just abuse:  ultimately,  the  Innocent  are 
jeopardized  by  the  encroachments  of  a  bu: 
system  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  courv 
of  experience  in  those  legal  systems  whext 
the  privilege  was  not  recognized,'  (8  Wlgmore 
Evidence  (third  edition,  1940)  309).  (Em- 
phasis In  original.] 

"This  Court  also  has  recognized  that  Im. 
tory  amply  shows  that  confessions  have  oltc  . 
been  extorted  to  save  law  enforcement  oE- 
clals  the  trouble  and  effort  of  obtaining  vai:: 
and  Independent  evidence  •  •  •'  {Hat/nu  v 
Washington,  313  U.S.  503,  519). 

"We  have  also  learned  the  companion  It 
son  of  history  that  no  system  of  crtmlni. 
Justice  can.  or  should,  sxirvlve  if  it  It  comes 
to  depend  for  Its  continued  effectiveness  on 
the  citizens'  abdication  through  unwareneN 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  No  systea 
worth  preserving  should  have  to  fear  that  if 
an  accused  is  permitted  to  consult  with  , 
lawyer,  he  will  become  aware  of.  and  exercltf 
these  rights.  If  the  exercise  of  constitutions 
rights  will  thwart  the  effectiveness  of  a  sys 
tem  of  law  enforcement  then  there  Is  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  that  system." 

In  the  £}cobedo  case  the  right  to  remai.^ 
silent  has  been  reinforced  by  the  right  to 
counsel.  The  inquisitorial  system  prior  to 
indictment  has  been  rejected.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  law.  It  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  OingresB  to  change.  We  do  not «« 
hew  a  Senator  can  read  the  Escobcdo  deci- 
sion and  still  support  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  is  that  thli 
committee  has  recommended  to  the  Senat* 
that  It  enact  Into  law  section  103  of  title  I 
on  the  baals  of  a  record  before  the  commu- 
tee  which  demonstrated  that  If  section  103 
(2>  is  effective,  the  legislation  would  be  use- 
lees,  and  If  secUon  103(2)  is  Ineffective,  the 
legislation  would  be  unconstitutional.  Th? 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  oommlttee  Jus: 
does  not  make  sense. 

Section  108(3)  purports  to  create  for  th» 
first  time  In  the  Federal  system  a  right  c'. 
Interrogation  for  3  hours  We  believe  that 
In  practice  this  will  be  considered  by  the 
police  as  a  license  to  resurrect  the  investiga- 
tive arrest  provided  the  person  so  arrested  ;- 
not  questioned  for  more  than  3  hours  W- 
must  remember  that  the  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional practice  of  making  an  arrest  on  sus- 
picion or  for  inveetlgatlon  grew  up  In  th' 
District  of  Columbia  despite  a  clear  cor.- 
stltutlonal  provision  that  all  arrests  must  t- 
based  upon  probable  cause;  despite  a  rulet' 
procedure  which  required  that  all  arrestf-: 
persons  must  be  immediately  presented  be 
fore  a  magistrate:  despite  the  absence  of  ah 
statutory  authorization  for  the  Interrogatlcr 
of  the  arrested  person.  Now  If  the  arrest  ff : 
investigation  could  flourish  despite  such 
constitutional,  procedural,  and  statute: 
climate  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that :: 
will  reappear  if  the  Senate  authorizes  6  hour 
of  Interrogation  of  all  arrested  persons. 

It  is  significant  that  the  bill  provides  t 
protection  against  unlawful  arrests.  Whi  ■ 
will  prevent  the  police  from  arresting  a  df 
fendant  for  Investigation,  Interrogating  hi.': 
until  a  damaging  statement  Is  obtained,  sc 
then  using  the  statement  to  establish  proi 
able  cause  at  the  subsequent  hearing  befor- 
the  commissioner? 

This  Is  no  theoretical  problem.     The  repcr' 
of  the  CommlaslonerE'  Committee  on  PoUf 
Arrests  for  Investigation  (1962),  the  Hor&t 
report,    establlshea    that   during   1061.  5,52^ 
persons    were    arrested    for    suspicion,   anii 
3.743  of  these  were  listed  as  arrested  for  m 


vMtlgatlon.  A  higher  number  of  arrests  on 
suspicion  or  investigation  were  made  In  pre- 
vious years.  During  1960  and  1961,  17  out  of 
each  18  persons  arrested  were  ultimately  re- 
leased. A  substantial  percentage,  perhaps 
OS  many  as  48  percent  of  tliese  arrests,  were 
unlawftil  because  there  was  no  probable 
cause  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 

That  Committee  recommended  that  arrests 
for  Investigation  should  be  stopped  The 
Chief  of  Police  replied  to  the  report  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
In  this  memorandum  Chief  Murray  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  existing  practices. 

Chief  Murray  concluded  his  memorandum 
by  urging  the  Commissioners  not  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  their  Com- 
mittee "until  satisfactory  alternatives  are 
established  to  provide  the  police  force  with 
tools  to  continue  an  effective  war  on  crime." 
The  Commissioners  disregarded  his  advice 
and  ordered  that  the  practice  of  police  arrests 
for  investigation  should  cease.  The  testi- 
mony of  jJoUce  officials  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  during  the  last  year  provides 
ample  proof  that  the  p<jlice  do  not  reg^ard 
the  decision  to  be  fair  and  tli.at  they  are 
exploring  all  avenues  to  find  "satisfactory 
alternatives." 

The  procedure  i>ermltted  by  the  present 
bill  would  provide  such  an  alternative.  Ulti- 
mately these  efforts  will  be  thwarted  by  court 
decisions  suppressing  all  statements  obtained 
as  a  result  of  unlawful  arrests  (See  Wong 
Sun  V.  United  States,  371  US.  471  (1963).) 
During  the  interval,  title  I  of  the  bill  wUl 
provide  justification  for  their  conduct.  It  Is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  many  citizens  will 
be  arrested  vinlawfully  during  the  interval. 

The  iDitTiessing  and  recordnig  proi-ision 
Section  103(4)  of  the  bill  reqiiires  that  the 
quettlonlng  and  the  warning  and  advice  be 
witnessed  by  a  "responsible  perBon"  who  Is 
not  a  "law  enforcement  officer"  or  recorded 
"whenever  reasonably  possible."  The  sec- 
tion raises  many  problems  of  Interpretation 
and  administration.  What  Is  meant  by  "rea- 
sonably possible"?  Where  are  "responsible 
persons"  who  are  not  law  enforcement  officers 
to  be  obtained?  In  any  case  the  protection 
of  this  section  Is  relevaiit  only  to  the  Issue 
of  Involuntary  confessions.  TTie  "protec- 
tion" of  the  section  bears  no  relation  to  the 
problems  arising  under  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
fourth  amendments. 

The  equal  protection  of  the  law 
Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  governs  all  criminal  pros- 
ecutions In  the  Federal  system  In  the 
United  SUtes.  This  Is  so  now,  and  It  will 
be  so  even  If  title  I  is  enacted.  Title  I  does 
not  change  the  wording  of  rule  5(a) .  What 
It  does  do  Is  to  define  the  words  "unneces- 
sary delay,"  which  appear  In  that  rule.  In 
one  way  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
leaving  unchanged  a  quite  dl.Terent  defini- 
tion of  those  Identical  words  which  was 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mallory 
case.  Is  not  the  concept  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  inherent  In  the  duo  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  substantially 
Invaded  If  the  Congrets  says  that  the  same 
rule  of  criminal  procedure  means  one  thing 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  another 
thing  In  the  50  States  of  the  Union?  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  thing  that  separates  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  eastern  district  cif  Vir- 
ginia (and  the  Federal  district  court  which 
tits  In  Alexandria,  Va.)  Is  the  Potomac 
River.  Does  Congress  have  the  power  to  say 
oy  legislation  that  the  same  rule  of  crim- 
inal procedure  means  one  thing  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  another  on  the  other 
side?  It  would  seem  obvious  that  a  person 
arrested  for  a  violation  of  th"  Harrison 
n&rcotlcs  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  be  legislatively  siibjoctetl  to  an  in- 
terrogation which  would   be   Impermissible 


If  he  were  arrested  In  Alexandria.  Va..  or 
Baltimore,  Md.,   for   the   same    charge. 

Nor  should  the  Senate  allow  itself  to  be 
stampeded  Into  the  enactment  of  title  I 
of  the  bin  by  those  who  seek  to  blame  any 
Increase  in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
rate  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Courts  Mailory 
rule.  The  statistics  which  are  offered  to 
support  this  position  cannot  carry  the 
burden  which  they  seek  to  place  upon  them. 
Indeed,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  David  C.  Acheson.  aclcnowledged 
that  repeal  of  the  Mallory  rule  would  have 
little  or  no  Impact  Insofar  as  the  prevention 
of  crime  Is  concerned  (1965  hearings,  pt.  1, 
P-  57). 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  acknowl- 
edged during  the  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee that  it  is  Impossible  to  establish  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  rate  and  the 
Mallory  rule.  The  foUowlng  colloquy  bears 
this  out: 

"Senator  McInttke.  One  final  question. 
Taking  Into  account  all  the  crimes  that  are 
committed  In  this  District,  do  both  of  you 
feel  that  a  substantial  number  of  criminals 
evade  ptinlshment  because  of  this? 

"Mr,  Katzenbach.  I  don't  know  of  any 
facts  that  could  be  cited  that  would  lead 
to  that  conclusion. 

"Senator  McInttke.  I  take  It  your  an- 
swer means  that  you  do  not  believe  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  criminals  that 
evade  punishment  because  of  the  Mallory 
rule? 

"Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  phrased  it  as  I  did, 
Senator,  because  people  whose  judgment  I 
respect  do  take  the  view  that  there  are.  I 
simply  don't  know  of  any  way  of  establishing 
that  by 

"Senator  McInttre.  There  are  no  statis- 
tics on  It? 

"Mr.  Katzenbach  (continuing).  By  fac- 
tual evidence  that  would  lead  anybody  to 
that  conclusion"    (1964  hearings,   p".  446). 

The  Senate  should  recall  that  In  1957  when 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  Mallory  de- 
cision, Chief  Robert  Murray  predicted  that  it 
would  result  In  a  complete  breakdown  in 
law  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  further  stated  that  "most  of  the  mur- 
ders, rapes,  and  robberies  would  have  gone 
unsolved  and  unpunished  under  the  Mallory 
decision," 

Yet,  3  years  after  the  Mallory  decision, 
Oliver  Gasch,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  reported  "Mallory  ques- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  confessions  or  admission, 
are  of  controlling  Importance  In  probably 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  criminal  prosecu- 
tions." 

During  the  hearings  this  year.  Mr.  Acheson 
said  that  only  a  "handful"  of  prosecutions 
were  declined  by  his  office  because  of  the 
anticipated  Impact  of  the  Mallory  rule  (1965 
hearings,  pt.  1,  p.  56) . 

I  am  convinced  that  title  I  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional piece  of  legislation.  By  recom- 
mending passage  of  any  bill  containing  this 
title,  the  committee  Is  asking  the  Congress 
to  buck  the  current  of  present-day  constitu- 
tional thinking. 

Moreover,  Interrogation  of  the  accused  Is 
alien  to  the  traditions  of  our  system  of  crim- 
inal justice,  which  Is  and  should  be  accusa- 
torial. 

Finally,  during  the  short  life  that  title  I 
would  have  until  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared It  unconstitutional — which  I  think  In 
all  probability  will  happen  eventually — It 
would  create  a  volume  of  litigation  that 
would  clog  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  also  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report;  and  he  has  asked  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Incorporated, 
as  a  part  of  his  objections  to  this  con- 


ferenc€  report,  a  statement  which  he 
has  prepared.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
FlECORD.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  serious  crime 
problem  exists  in  Washington,  DC.  The  an- 
nual statistics  complied  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  reveal  that  in  1965 
alone  25.000  serious  offenses  were  reported 
to  police  officials  In  this  city. 

These  same  statistics  show  that  Washing- 
ton's crime  problem  is  not  decreasing;  it  Is 
not  even  remaining  stable.  From  1963  to 
1964  serious  crime  rose  by  25  percent:  from 
1964  to  1965.  it  rose  by  11  percent.  During 
the  first  half  of  1966,  Washington  experi- 
enced a  5.7  percent  rise  in  crime. 

No  member  of  this  Congress  can  disregard 
these  statistics.  Washington  Is  the  Capital 
of  this  country  It  houses  this  Nation's  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  attention  of  people 
throughout  the  country — nay  throughout 
this  world — is  focused  on  Washington.  This 
city  must  stand  as  a  model  for  all  urban 
centers.  And  if  we  are  to  make  Washington 
into  such  a  city,  then  we  must  ensure  above 
all  else  that  every  citizen  who  lives,  works, 
or  visits  here  feels  secure  in  his  person  and 
possessions. 

As  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
vigorously  supported  legislation  to  eradicate 
both  the  causes  and  manifestations  of  crime. 
For  If  we  are  to  wage  a  successful  war  on 
crime,  we  must  not  only  seek  effective  law 
enforcement  but  we  must  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions that  produce  criminal  behavior.  It 
is  senseless  to  expand  and  upgrade  our  police 
departments,  to  tighten  our  gun  laws,  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  victims  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse,  if  we  do  not  also  seek 
to  ensure  that  in  this  rich  nation  no  person 
need  suffer  from  want  to  adequate  food, 
shelter,  education,  or  meaningful  employ- 
ment. 

But  I  have  never  believed  that  new  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime  Is 
an  end  in  and  of  itself.  Any  change  that 
Congress  authorizes  in  this  field  must  bear 
the  imprint  of  cogent  analysis  and  careful 
drafting.  A  delicate  balance  exists  between 
the  rights  of  the  police  and  the  rights  of  the 
Individual.  Legislation  that  carelessly  broad- 
ens the  powers  of  law  enforcement  officials 
will  of  necessity  threaten  the  freedoms  that 
all  Americans  cherish.  At  last  year's  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Deputy  United  States 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  took  note  of 
this  balancing  problem  when  he  stated  that, 
"As  we  seek  to  deter  and  apprehend  those 
who  would  take  away  our  hberty  to  walk 
the  streets  in  safety,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  lose  our  liberties  in  other  ways." 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  agreed  to  In  conference  by  the  House 
and  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committees. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  were 
Involved  In  bringing  H.R.  5688  out  of  con- 
ference. Once  more,  I  salute  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada, 
(Mr.  BtBLE),  for  the  hearings  that  he  has 
held  and  the  efforts  that  he  has  made  to 
prepare  a  bill  that  would  satisfy  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  support 
this  bill  as  it  is  presently  drafted  because  of 
the  provisions  found  In  "Title  I  and  Title  III, 
the  provisions  that  deal  vrtth  the  arrest,  the 
detention,  and  Interrogation  of  criminal  sus- 
pects. In  my  judgment,  these  provisions  are 
unclear  in  their  scope  and  subject  to  police 
abuse.     The  threat  they  pose  to   the  civil 
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liberties   ^<f   this    city's   cltlaenry    cannot   be 
taken  lightly. 


under  Title  III,  what  is  it?   Are  we  Implicitly 
returning  to  the  type  of  investigative  deten- 
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as    fingerprint    and    line-up    Identifications 
made  of  the  suspect  during  a  period  of  un- 
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clslons,  I  would  have  supp>orted  it.     Such  a 
hill  could  have  been  drafted  from  the  pro- 


concentratlon.    While  the  subject  mat- 

t.f^r  nzniilii  nnt  xi/ln   qtitj  r^ri-zoo  fr-»r  rir^milar 


Step  up  their  probe  Into  the  alarming  rise 
In  the  price  of  meats    eroceiles  and  nroduce. 


render  tbe  statuM  more  trouble  tb&a  It 


plet«  InvMUgMtlon  of  the  other  sources.    The     3.743  of  these  were  Hated  as  arrested  lor  it 


. •■  "■=  'cijioiaiiveiy  si:d]oci«i   lo  an   in-      uiiaiuuiuua  txHiseiii  lo  nave  incorporaieu, 

ten-ogatlon  which  would  be  Impermissible     as  a  part  of  his  objections  to  this  con- 


unclear  In  their  scope  and  subject  to  police 
abuse.     The  threat  they  pose  to   the  civil 
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Uberues   of    ttiXa    citj'm   cltUaury    c&nnoc    be 
taken  Ughtly. 

Title  I  and  Title  m  of  the  Instant  bUI 
must  be  read  In  conjunction  Only  In  this 
way.  -an  we  understand  their  collectlvn  ef- 
fect 'H  existing  '.AW  and  their  relationship 
to  pac.'i   other 

TT.le  Section  iOl  is)  provides  tha".  no 
evidence  obtained  from  or  ab<3ut  an  ar- 
rested person  shall  be  Inadmissible  solely 
because  jf  delay  in  taking  that  person  be- 
fore an  armlttnment  ofllcer  Section  101. 
(b^  provides  that  any  confessions  or  state- 
ments made  by  "a  person  in  the  custody  of  a 
law  er. r  rf-ement  ofllcer  .  during  any  pre- 
trial questioning"  shall  be  admissible  11  the 
following  conditions  are  met 

1  Prior  to  questioning,  the  aootiaed  s.>iall 
be  advised  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain 
silent  that  he  has  the  right  to  have  his  own 
or  an  appointed  attorney  present  prior  to 
and  during  the  Interrogation  *nd  that  any 
statements  he  makes  may  be  used  m  0t1- 
dence   against   him.   and 

a  The  period  of  questioning  prior  to  ar- 
raignment for  any  person  who  has  made  a 
valid  waiver  of  his  right  to  have  the  assist- 
ance .^f  an  attorney  during  this  interrela- 
tion period  shall  not  during  the  absence  of 
an  H".orney  exceed  six  hours — exclusive  of 
interruptions 

Title  III  p>ermits  a  pwlice  ofBcer  to  stop 
any  f>erson  abroad  whom  he  has  probable 
cau.se  to  believe  is  committing  or  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  The  policeman  may  demand 
that  me  person  give  his  name,  address  busi- 
ness .abroad,  and  destination.  If  the  per- 
son falls  to  Identlfv  himself  or  to  explain 
his  actions  satisfactorily,  the  police  officer 
may  detain  and  Interrogate  him  for  up  to 
four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
detained  person  must  either  be  released  or 
be  arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime.  The 
detention  shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  ar- 
rest In  any  official  record 

Biii-e  Title  in  is  meant  to  deal  with  and 
contr  'I  the  Initial  contacM  that  a  police  of- 
ficer has  with  a  criminal  suspact,  I  turn  (o  tt 
first  TTioee  who  originally  proposed  that 
Title  III  be  added  to  this  crime  bill  Intended 
to  incorporate  a  version  of  the  Uniform  Ar- 
rest Act  Into  the  law  governing  the  District 
of  Columbia 

The  Uniform  Arrest  Act  f)ermita  police 
officials  to  take  persons  into  custody  upon  a 
leas  strict  standard  than  prrjbable  cause 
Five  J'lrisdlctlona  have  accepted  thu  Act  or 
analog- <us  statutes.  Most  legal  scholars  as 
well  ds  t-he  American  Law  Institutes  have 
looked  with  disfavor  on  the  Act  They  con- 
sider It  unwue  and  an  unnecessary  intru- 
sion upon  the  rights  of  Individuals.  More 
Impf'rtantly  they  believe  It  is  an  uncon- 
stltuti  .nal  attempt  to  circumvent  the  pro- 
visions i<f  the  Pourth  Amendment. 

Any  language  that  wcmld  have  clearly 
sancliiined  lnvesu,{aave  detentions  was 
struck  from  H  R  5688  during  confer<!nce 
Unfortunatelv  Title  III  Itself  was  not 
struck  It  remains  an  unclear  compromise, 
a  hybrid  that  neither  authorizes  nor  forbids 
such  detentions 

In  Its  most  general  langua^^.  Title  m 
merely  .-i>stat«e  tbe  present  law  of  arrest 
It  deciar-s  that  a  detention  sl^ail  occur  only 
when  probable  cause  exists  to  believe  that 
a  person  Is  committing  or  has  committed  a 
crime  But  Title  m  does  not  refer  to  this 
detention  as  an  arrest.  In  fact  it  clearly 
states  that  after  this  period  of  detention 
the  ptrrson  shall  t>e  either  arrested  or  re- 
leased 

How  can  such  provisions  produce  anything 
but  confusion''  If  the  police  ofScer  is  mak- 
ing an  arrest  when  he  originally  decides  to 
detain  the  suspect,  how  can  he  again  arrest 
him  after  four  hours'"  If  the  orlglr«Ll  act  of 
detaining  la  not  an  arrest,  why  should  the 
same  probable  cause  requirement  that  is 
nMded  for  an  arrest  be  utUUed  for  the  de- 
tention''   If  some  other  standard  U  intended 


under  Title  III,  what  la  It?  Are  we  implicitly 
returning  to  the  type  of  investigative  deten- 
tions so  severely  condemned  by  such  authorl- 
tiss  as  former  Attorney  Osneral  Nicholas 
Kat— nharh  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oonatltutlonai  Rights  of 
the  Senate  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary  Sasf 
^vtm7 

Title  ni  does  not  state  that  the  suspect 
nxast  be  taken  to  a  police  station.  Can  tbe 
police  detain  the  man  In  a  squad  car  or  In 
a  hotel  room  or  in  an  alley?  And  bow  are 
we  to  Interpret  Title  Ill's  language  pennlt- 
tlng  Interrogations?  There  is  no  language 
in  this  Title  that  compels  the  police  to  fol- 
low tbe  requirements  laid  down  in  the  land- 
mark case  of  Miranda  v  Arizona  and  Issue 
the  appropriate  warnings  to  the  detained 
suspect.  Does  Title  III  authorize  unregu- 
lated Interrogation  sessions?  Tbe  answer  Is 
uzu:lear. 

Moreover,  how  do  we  insure  that  the  de- 
tention will  last  only  four  hours?  In 
unaonblguous  terms.  Title  III  provides  that 
the  detention  authorised  shall  not  be  record- 
ed on  tbe  official  records  as  an  arrest.  Who 
win  be  there  to  keep  track  of  the  hours  or 
days  spent  In  custody?  How  does  the  Judi- 
ciary control  or  even  keep  track  of  tbe  po- 
lice practlc«s  allowed  under  Title  UI? 

I  have  heard  It  argued  that  Title  ni  Im- 
plicitly adopts  the  provisions  of  Title  I  and 
that  it  can  clearly  be  understood  if  reference 
Is  made  to  Title  I.  I  submit  that  any  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  unified  and  cohesive 
pattern  for  dealing  with  arrest,  detention 
and  Interrogation  by  oommtngllng  these  two 
Titles  is  impossible.  Title  I  is  not  even  in- 
ternally consistent  and  clear  It  wUl  cer- 
tainly not  serve  as  the  key  for  unraveling 
Title  m. 

Title  I  represents  a  legislative  attempt  to 
set  forth  permissible  police  practices  during 
the  period  that  separates  the  arrest  and  the 
arraignment  of  a  criminal  suspect.  At 
present.  Federal  Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure 
5iai  provides  only  that  after  making  an 
arrest,  the  police  officer  shall  have  the  suspect 
arraigned  "without  unnecessary  delay."  In 
the  cases  of  McJVabb  v.  United  States  and 
Uallory  V.  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  any  con- 
fession obtained  from  an  accused  unlawfully 
detained  In  custody  shall  be  excluded  from 
evidence  at  any  subsequent  Judicial  proceed- 
ing Since  neither  Federal  Rule  5ra|  nor 
the  holdings  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  designate 
when  an  unnecessary  delay  constitutes  an 
unlawful  detention,  much  confusion  and 
conflict  have  permeated  the  rulings  of  trial 
and  appellate  Judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Permissible  as  opposed  to  unnec- 
essary delay  Is  a  subtle  and  difficult  question. 
Different  cases  and  different  Judges  produce 
different  answers 

Unfortunately.  Title  I  of  the  Instant  bill 
does  not  approach  the  problem  created  by 
Rule  S^ai  and  the  interpretive  case  law 
directly.  It  does  not  adopt  the  solution  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Law  Institute  In  Its 
Model  Code  of  Pre-Arralgnment  Procedure 
and  define  clearly  and  carefully  the  time 
period  that  may  elapse  between  the  time  of 
arrest  and  the  time  of  arraignment  Instead 
Title  I  focuses  solely  on  the  need  to  obviate 
the  McSabb-liallory  rule.  Only  implicitly 
does  It  provide  any  clues  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable 
delay. 

Section  101  (a)  sets  forth  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  delay  In  the  arraigning  of  a  crimi- 
nal suspect  shall  not  be  grounds  for  exclud- 
ing evidence  obtained  frocn  or  about  that 
suspect  But  Section  101  (b)  establishes 
the  conditions  under  which  any  confessions 
or  statements  obtained  during  tbe  period 
between  arrest  and  arraignment  will  qualify 
as  admissible  evidence  Section  101  (a)  now 
becomes  almost  superfluous.  Its  broad  lan- 
guage covers  only  such  vK^P^t^l^  problems 


as  Qngerprlnt  and  Une-up  Identlflcatloiu 
made  of  tbe  suspect  during  a  period  of  un- 
necessary   and    unlawful    detention. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  cart,  but  what 
of  the  horse?  What  constitutes  an  unneces- 
sary delay?  Title  I  states  only  that  sli 
hours  of  Interrogation — exclusive  of  inter- 
ruptions— will  be  f>ermltted  If  the  warnings 
specified  by  Arttonu  v.  Miranda  are  given,  i: 
the  suspect  waives  his  right  to  an  attornej-. 
and  If  no  attorney  is  in  fact  present. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  pro- 
visions reveals  their  deficiencies.  Over  how 
many  days  or  weeks  can  the  six  hours  of 
Interrogation  stretch?  Can  the  police  ques- 
tion a  suspect  for  one  hour  a  day  or  a  half 
hour  a  day  or  ten  minutes  a  day  until  tbe 
six  hour  limit  Is  reached?  And  how  do  the 
courts  deal  with  tbe  situation  where  a 
suspect  waives  his  right  to  an  attorney  but 
an  attorney  representing  the  prosecution  ob- 
serves the  questioning  session?  Under  tbe 
wording  of  these  provisions,  the  presence  of 
any  attorney  at  the  interrogation  may  jier- 
mlt  a  period  of  interrogation  other  than 
six  hotirs. 

Even  these  questions  do  not  cover  the  full 
range  of  problems  Introduced  into  the  law 
by  Title  I  Let  us  assume  that  an  arrested 
person  does  not  waive  his  right  to  an  attor- 
ney. How  many  hours  can  he  then  be  held 
by  the  police?  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
that  the  four  hour  period  provided  for  in 
Title  III  must  be  utilized.  But  surely  this 
cannot  be  so.  Title  HI  clearly  states  that 
the  four  hour  period  Is  for  "further  Interroga- 
tion." Are  we.  or  are  the  courts  simply  to 
cover  up  these  two  words  when  the  problem 
Involves  statutory  Interpretation? 

And  what  if  an  arrested  person  who  waives 
his  right  to  an  attorney  at  the  outset  of  the 
police  Interrogation  suddenly  decides  that  he 
desires  an  attorney?  In  the  MIronda  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  carefully  provided  for 
this  situation  "If  .  .  .  (the  person  detained] 
indicates  In  any  manner  and  at  any  state  of 
the  Interrogation  that  he  wishes  to  consult 
with  an  attorney  before  speaking  there  can 
be  no  questioning  .  .  .  the  mere  fact  that  he 
may  have  answered  some  questions  or  volun- 
teered some  statements  on  his  own  does  not 
deprive  him  of  the  right  to  refrain  from  an- 
swering any  further  questions  until  he  has 
consulted  with  an  attorney  and  thereafter 
consents  to  be  questioned."  Why  Is  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  this  not  Included  in  Title 
I?  What  procedure  applies  to  this  suspect 
who  Invokes  his  rights  after  an  original  waiv- 
er? For  how  many  more  hours  can  the  police 
continue  to  hold  him?  Title  I  supplies  none 
of  the  relevant  answers 

Finally,  we  must  face  the  question  of  how 
the  provisions  of  Title  I  and  Title  III  can 
be  harmonized.  Does  each  Title  deal  irith 
a  different  type  of  police  detention?  If  so, 
why  Is  this  not  made  clear,  and  the  constitu- 
tional problems  that  would  be  Involved  in 
such  an  Interpretation  dealt  with  plainly? 
Or  does  Title  m  deal  with  the  same  typei 
of  detentions  and  interrogations  provided  for 
In  Title  I?  If  so,  how  do  we  explain  the 
process  by  which  a  minimum  of  six  hours  to 
provide  for  interrogation  is  fit  Into  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  hours  of  detention. 

No  matter  how  these  provisions  are  in- 
terpreted, they  must  cause  confusion— con- 
fusion for  the  police,  confusion  for  tbe 
courts,  and  confusion  for  our  citizenry.  The 
bill  before  us  will  not  clarify  the  law.  It  will 
only  muddy  further  the  already  murky 
waters  of  criminal  procedure. 

It  U  true  that  if  we  were  to  pass  this  bill, 
we  would  succeed  In  overturning  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  In  the  McNabb  and 
Mallory  cases.  But  our  goal  is  not  simply  M 
abrogate  a  Judicial  rule,  a  rule  that  we  have 
been  told  many  times  has  no  effect  on  crime 
and  Its  increase. 

Had  we  devised  a  bill  that  provided  mor* 
effective  guidelines  for  our  police  than  are 
now  esUbllshed  in  those  Supreme  Court  de- 
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cislons,  I  would  have  supfKirted  It.  Such  a 
bill  could  have  been  drafted  from  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  American  Law  Institute 
in  Its  Model  Code  of  Pre-Armignment  Pro- 
cedure. Then  we  could  h.ive  truly  stated 
that  in  abrogating  the  McNahb-Ma'.lory  rule, 
we  had  substituted  clear  provisions  for  regu- 
lating the  processes  governing  the  arrest,  de- 
tention, and  Interrogation  of  criminal  sus- 
pects, provisions  that  demonstrated  this 
Congress'  concern  for  both  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety and  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Un- 
fortunately. I  cannot  pay  such  tribute  to  the 
^.!1  that  is  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSEWIVES     FijR     LOWER     FOOD 
PRICES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  this  morn- 
ing  20.000  Denver  Housewives  for  Lower 
Pood  Prices  began  a  boycott  of  5 
.supermarket  firms  as  their  protest 
against  "exorbitant  food  prices."  Ac- 
cording to  Cervls  Rocky  Mountain  Jour- 
nal, for  an  "indefinite  time"  the  house- 
wives will  not  buy  in  any  of  the  super- 
markets. They  plan  to  make  their  pur- 
chases from  smaller  chains  and  neigh- 
borhood stores. 

This  boycott  is  one  expression  of  anger 
over  what  is  often  called  inflation.  But 
that  unhappy  generalization  Is  a  descrip- 
tion, not  an  explanation. 

In  September,  during  hearings  on 
econoinlc  concentration,  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  Willard  Mueller,  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  discussing  the  conglomerate  enter- 
prise in  food  retailing,  he  presented  some 
facts  on  the  Denver  price  situation.  Cit- 
ing the  FTC-National  Tea  Co.  case,  he 
said  there  the  FTC  found  the  company 
took  profits  from  concentrated  markets 
and  used  them  to  subsidize  losing  stores 
in  competitive  markets. 

One  of  the  cities  paying  for  the  lower 
prices  elsewhere  was  Denver.  Dr.  Muel- 
lers testimony  was  of  special  interest  to 
me  for  one  of  the  cities  where  the  com- 
pany was  trying  to  break  into  the 
market  by  subsidization  was  Detroit. 
.'Vnd  while  the  lower  prices  might  be  con- 
sidered a  break  for  my  constituents  I  am 
well  aware  that,  traditionally  once  a 
company  has  managed  to  drive  out  com- 
petition with  excessively  low  prices, 
Prices  then  tend  to  go  uji — and  up. 

Dr.  Mueller  also  named  Denver  as  an 
sample  of  a  city  in  which  four  chains 
do  60  percent  of  the  food  retailing.  And, 
if  consideration  is  limited  to  competition 
between  supermarkets,  the  degree  of  con- 
centration is  even  higher — perhaps  70  to 
80  percent,  which  by  any  standards  is  a 
rather  high-grade  oUgopolistically  struc- 
tured market. 

The  National  Tea  case  showed  that  the 
hain  had  greater  profits  in  markets 
where  it  held  large  shares  than  where  it 
did  not.  The  Denver  store,  for  irustance. 
had  a  far  greater  net  income  as  a  per- 
antage  of  sales  than  in  its  branches  in 
less  concentrated  markets. 

Mr  President,  for  2'^  years  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
^  has  been  conducting  this  ftudv  of 


concentration.  While  the  subject  mat- 
ter would  not  win  any  prizes  for  popular 
appeal  the  Denver  housewives  with  their 
boycott  have  focused  attention  on  the 
very  problem  for  which  we  are  seeking 
solutions. 

Buried  in  all  the  economic  theor>',  the 
statistics,  and  the  concentration  ratios  in 
our  hearing  record  is  one  fact — which 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  as  we  de- 
velop our  study:  Concentration  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  prices  con- 
sumers pay.  And  I  do  not  recall  one  ex- 
ample brought  to  the  subcommittee's  at- 
tention of  a  concentrated  industry  which 
resulted  in  lower  consumer  prices. 

The  lesson  should  now  be  clear — fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  alone  will  not  stop 
inflation.  Antitrust  policy  is  the  third 
leg  of  the  economic  tripod.  Both  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  solutions  assume  a  com- 
petitive economy.  But  when  concentra- 
tion stifles  price  competition,  the  high 
prices  are  the  inevitable  result  no  mat- 
ter what  other  policies  we  pursue. 

Denver  food  prices  are  another  ex- 
ample of  this  little-understood  fact  and 
I  salute  these  housewives  for  dramatiz- 
ing the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  Denver  boy- 
cott from  the  October  5.  1966.  issue  of 
Cervl's  Rocky  Mountain  Journal  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House wi VIS   Plan    Price   Boycott— War    on 

Supermarkets  Wnx  Open  October  17 

(By  Douglas  Bradley  > 

Housewives  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
mobilized  In  a  campaign  against  the  high 
prices  of  food,  will  declare  outright  war 
against  the  grocery  chains  with  a  boycott, 
Cervl's  Journal  has  learned  exclusively. 

Timing  for  the  assault  on  the  bastions  of 
the  supermarkets  Is  set  for  October  17.  It 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  Housewives 
CouncU  determines  It  is  necessary  to  brUig 
it  home  to  the  chains  that  the  buyer — not 
the  seUer — Is  the  integral  element  in  the 
economy  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  chains. 

The  five  supermarket  firms  named  by  the 
Housewives  Council  as  major  culprits  re- 
sponsible for  the  staggering  costs  to  con- 
sumers are:  Safewsy,  Miller's,  King  Soopers, 
Purr's  and  Red  Owl. 

While  the  boycott  lasts,  not  one  dime  will 
be  spent  In  the  supermarkets  by  the  partici- 
pating housewives.  The  grocery  basket  will 
l>e  filled  by  purchases  from  smaller  chains 
and  neighborhood  stores. 

The  housewives  are  technically  unorga- 
nized. They  have  some  echelons  of  command 
In  their  crusade  to  win  equitable  prices  for 
the  consumer  related  to  the  average  In- 
come. 

Volunteers  have  been  appointed  to  spear- 
head drives  for  support.  They  are  armed 
with  fjetltions  and  are  canvassing  women 
throughout  the  area. 

Signing  the  petition  costs  nothing  and 
commits  the  signatories  to  no  more  than  sup- 
port for  the  Housewives  for  Lower  Food 
Prices. 

The  housewives,  a  direct  action  group,  are 
to  waste  no  time  in  debates  or  talk.  TThey 
have  set  a  preliminary  boycott  from  October 
17  to  31.  and  will  extend  It  if  they  consider 
It  necessary. 

The  petitions  themselves  will  be  dupli- 
cated and  sent  to  every  legislator  in  Colo- 
rado and  every  congressman  and  senator  In 
Washington.    The  petitions  ask  lawmaiters  to 


step  up  tlieir  probe  Into  the  alarming  rise 
in  the  price  of  meats,  groceries  and  produce, 
A  thorough  Investigation  into  the  business 
practices  of  the  large  chain  stores  is  also 
requested. 

The  housewives,  fed  tip  with  the  super- 
markets' gluttonous  appyetite  for  profits,  be- 
lieve that  the  time  to  strike  is  before  po- 
litical candidates  approach  them  for  sup- 
port in  the  forthcoming  elections. 

They  will  shun  any  politician  who  doesn't 
support  their  boycott  with  something  more 
than  words.  They  think  too.  that  they  are 
striking  a  blow  towards  stabilizing  the  na- 
tion's economy,  in  that  their  war  Is  any- 
thing but  inflationary. 

The  boycott  on  the  supermarkets  is  t>elng 
invoked  to  show  that  the  housewives  mean 
business.  "If  the  petition  simply  asked  the 
lawmakers  to  Investigate,  we  know  what 
would  happen,"  said  one  woman  who  showed 
she  had  no  illusions  the  meek  can  harness 
the  earthy  ambitions  of  the  venal.  "When 
they  know  we  are  not  going  to  put  up  with 
being  taken  by  the  supermarkets  and  that 
legislative  votes  are  on  the  line,  maybe  then, 
they  will  do  something." 

Perhaps,  too.  when  the  supermarkets  face 
the  housewives'  barrage,  thev  will  do  some- 
thing. 

The  Housewives  Council  of  the  Denver  area 
may  have  sparked  a  grassroots  movement 
which  will  become  nationwide  Already  en- 
quiries have  been  received  from  other  metro- 
politan areas  and  the  results  which  emanate 
from  the  housewives  campaign  here  -will  be 
publicized  across  the  nation. 

"This  Is  our  strength  and  our  weakness." 
observed  one  sage  woman  to  Cervl's  reporter. 
"The  supermarkets  here  are  so  alarmed  by 
the  rumors  they've  heard,  they've  started 
courting  us  to  prevent  a  national  move- 
ment." 

This  woman's  talk  about  "weakness"  was 
spurred  by  the  fear  that  some  housewives 
will  fall  for  price  blandishments  when  they 
strike  against  the  supermarkets. 

"It's  important  that  those  who  sign  the 
petitions  stop  shopping  at  the  supermarkets 
dtiring  the  war."  she  said.  "Don't  spend  a 
dime.  It  may  cost  you  even  more  at  the 
small  grocery  but  you  have  to  bring  the  food 
bandits  at  the  supermarket  to  heel,  other- 
wise there  won't  t>e  any  small  grocery  stores 
left  to  shop  at.  Where  will  the  housewife  be 
if  It  becomes  a  complete  monopoly?" 

Circulation  of  the  housewives  petitions  Is 
in  the  early  stages  but  already  the  returns 
are  showing  that  thousands  of  housewives 
are  signing  up. 

Women  have  been  appointed  to  circulate 
the  petitions  in  varlotis  districts — others  are 
being  sought. 

Members  of  the  loosely-knit  Housewives 
Council  are  reluctant  to  be  quoted  on  their 
individual  and  sometimes  trenchant  observa- 
tions. Despite  their  decided  views  about  the 
supermarkets,  or  in  spite  of  that,  they  are 
somewhat  self-effacing  and  modest. 

They  don't  regard  themselves  as  giant- 
killers  anc^  In  fact,  are  a  little  apprehensive 
over  the  task  they  have  undertaken  spon- 
taneously and  without  organized  support  or 
funds. 

They  have  solicited  no  support — other  than 
editorial — from  this  newspaper.  For  years 
Cervl's  Journal  has  predicted  that  the  house- 
wives' rebellion  against  ever  splrallng  food 
costs  was  Inevitable. 

The  housewives  also  did  approach  the 
Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Mountain  News  for 
some  publicity  on  their  fight  for  a  better 
deal.  They  got  the  cold  shoulder  from  both 
papers  which  rake  in  millions  of  dollars 
annually  from  supermarket  advertising. 

"We  contacted  the  dally  papers  but  they 
said  they  didn't  think  they  would  be  in- 
terested," said  Mrs.  Paul  West  of  8361  E.  Le- 
high dr.  She  acts — without  the  title — as  a 
public  relations  representative  for  the  house- 
wives. 
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'None  of  ua  have  any  title  or  position  of      they  get  them  at  the  price  they  want     The 

^w......        .K.    -AiH        "OJa    arm    A    hkiinr>i    nt       niiKltr     Ktlll     nnvs     fl^nrlv     frir     nr%tAtn^»     and 
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Kenneth  D.  Carlow.  Blootnfield. 

rinlr  K   Stubbs.  Boelus. 


Enoch  S.  Allen,  Iron  ton. 
Carl  R.  Harris,  Mowrystowm. 


Wilma  H.  Williams,  Cosby. 

Ernest    M.    Cardwell,   Ellz&bethton. 
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"N.  :^e  of  IK  have  any  title  or  poelUon  oX 
authcir'.'  • '•  'h«  -mM  "We  are  a  buacb  of 
voluutr»Ts  iir'    pnooe    nvunber    U    T71- 

3172,. 

Other  women  who  are  trying  to  do  eome- 
thlnR  la  the  war  on  supermarketa'  high  prices 
and  from  whom  additional  Information  can 
be    >btAlned  Include 

Mr^  F-ai.  --8  1-  ■'•'■r  288^3491).  Mr«.  J. 
Chafi  I  4..  >+  1  Vi.-s  C  D  NutUU  (794- 
0a46i  Sl:^  Dixie  Thlel  (771-0106).  Mr». 
Uari;/"  ■  i.n.-nlngs  1 288-2183):  Mr«.  Jackie 
Threlie.!      "" :    )J54) 

The««»  *  iv.-:.  ire  only  fractionally  repre- 
■entH'.;.t>  of  the  movement  which  has  spread 
cotnb.s -.ion -like,  from  Littleton  south  of 
Denver  to  Commerce  City  In  the  north,  and 
from  A.irora  In  the  east  to  Lakewood  In  the 
west,     v::J   ■  ■  Weetmlnater  and  Boulder. 

Pof-ic..  A.xlge  will  be  of  little  avail  to 
the  i  .;KTmarketa  whose  buying  schedule* 
are  i!..i;  ;>ed  well  In  advance,  along  with  their 
■ecret  i,<r>".Tnent8  over  which  firm  will  put 
on  wn:  :;  s;'^:lal,  each  week,  for  adverUslng 
In  tne  diiMes 

The  Pmk'.  lad  News  advertising  departments 
are  not  worried  about  the  houaewlve*  boy- 
cott itself  but  are  concerned  about  possible 
long  '.erm  eHecU  on  supermarket*  advertis- 
ing pr  1   'ices  and  budgets. 

■  1  r.t>  rxjycott  should  step  up  the  chains  ad- 
verts'*; -.<  In  an  immediate  effort  to  lure  the 
hou3**'.vea  back."  one  advertising  executive 
said   pr  vately   to  Cervl's  reporter 

His  view  was  that  the  ho\isewlve«  lack  the 
■tamlna  and  perseverance  to  conduct  a  long 
drawn-'ut  war  however 

Sun;--  executives  of  supermarkets  have  dls- 
coun--!  the  threat  of  an  attack  by  the 
hoiLst-*-  .?s  on  their  proflta.  Typical  of  the 
light  -.-^'eem  displayed  for  the  housewlvee 
Unvent  about  high  food  prices,  was  the  reac- 
tion of  Safeway  Stores,  flushed  last  week 
with  heady  reports  of  record  highs  In  sales 
and  profttB 

The  s.ii-v-iy  chain  sent  along  a  minor 
eie<  u-  ••  iL  Pond,  to  mollify  the  women 
and  evL.Ain  to  them  why  they  should  con- 
tinue ■..  accept  chain  profiteering  as  teing 
In  the  ii  )tiaewlfe'B  '. •  >■-•■-• 

He  '  u!»<1  abysni.i...  .Mr^  West  said  the 
won.e.-.  '.•■.•vates  present  were  unable  to 
Bwal.  A  ;•'  19  arguments  or  those  of  other 
chain  store  spokesmen.  When  Pond  de- 
parted, the  women  made  It  clear  they  were 
tinllkely  to  swallow  Safeway's  exorbitant 
food  either. 

The  housewives.  In  an  objective  effort  to 
show  the  supermarkets  what  the  ever-ln- 
creaaing  prices  meant  to  the  family  budget, 
had  Invited  executives  of  the  chains  to  ex- 
plain why  retail  prices  keep  going  up  when 
cosu  at  the  production  level  remain  stable. 

"It  was  futile  '■  said  one  of  the  women. 
"They  came,  we  listened  and  we  were  ills- 
gusted." 

The  supennarket  executives,  housewlvee 
agreed,  displayed  an  appalling  ignorance  on 
basic  economics  or  were  ?ood  actors  In  tlielr 
pretense 

"Mr  P>>nJ  -ulmltted  this  was  his  first  con- 
tact *  V.  I  -  irmer."  said  Mrs.  West.  "When 
one  f  ir:..  r  ^aid  he  wasn't  getting  anything 
extr.t  u'.  'li  the  additional  prices  being 
chanted  by  Safeway.  Pond  said:  Well  now — 
that  isnt  right.  Well  have  to  do  something 
about  that.'  " 

Mrs  West  didn't  know  whether  Pond  was 
bein^'  :  I  etloua  or  not  .  .  .  "but  the  house- 
wives  J.  int  think  It  was  a  Joke." 

Sh-  s-i!d  there  was  evidence  aplenty  for 
the  ^.  v.^e-A-.ves  that  the  gupwrmarketa  were 
makir.j  I  ;  li^e  contention  when  they  blamed 
mlddl'-ir.eu   f,.r  price  sprtral. 

"Vei;--.ible  growers  tell  iia  they  can't  sell  to 
the  ■.•i  i.-s  "xcept  at  prices  dictated  by  the 
supers, .i.-K..--.'  '  she  said.  riafeway  brings  In 
18  car;  viui.'i  '  -v^'h'x^  f-'>m  Oregon  and  then 
holds  ';ih:t:  -r  •..-  ..■ads  of  Colorado 
growe.-s.  r;.«y  :.r:;.^  .;.  tieans  from  Texas 
and  let  Colorado  beans  rot  In  the  flelds  unless 


they  get  thetn  at  the  price  they  want.  The 
public  still  pays  dearly  for  potatoes  and 
beans. ' 

The  supermarkets  and  their  captive  dally 
newspapers  can  now  be  expected  to  mount  a 
counter-offensive  to  woo  the  women  from 
their  crusade.  Prices  may  come  tumbling 
down  In  an  effort  to  torpedo  the  offensive 
before  it  gets  under  way. 

The  housewives  are  unlikely  to  be  deterred. 
They  are  tired  of  supermarkets  passing  the 
buck;  editorials  which  analyse  their  plight 
while  absolving  the  chains  from  blame;  and 
tired  of  government  statistics  which  are  un- 
related to  governn.-  'n. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment lintll  12  o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
October  18.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  rcrrelved  by  the 
Senate  October  17.  1966. 

DtPL.OMAT1C    AND    PoaCICN    SSHVICK 

Robert  O  Neumann,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
Uary   of    the   Unitsd   States   of   America    to 

Afghanistan. 

ACKNCT  FOa  iNTTBNATtONAL  DSVXLOPMCKT 

Rutherford  M  PoaU.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development 

iNTTCaNATlONAI,      BANK      FOB      RBCONSTaUCTION 

AND  Development 
Emmett  J.  Rice,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Elxecutlve  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopcaent  for  a  term  of  2  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed,  vice  Ber- 
nard Zagorln. 

TBJC    JtrDICIAST 

Jack  B.  Welnsteln,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  vice  Leo  P.  Rayflel.  retired. 

ENVniONMENTAt.    SCIENC*    SERVTCES 
AOMINISTHATION 

Subject  to  quallflcations  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  In  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration: 
To  be  lieutenant 
Ralph  J.  Land 

To  be  lieutenant  {junior  grade) 
James  W  Leggat^' 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  17,  1966: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Percy  L.  Beech,  Cbatom. 

ARKANSAa 

Irvln  L.  Cox.  Bonnerdale. 

A.  O.  Harvey.  Chldester. 

Ruth  O.  Ware.  Emerson 

Russell   R.   Broyles.   Parmlngton. 

E^u^eva  W.  Kayior,  Lavaca. 

CALJrORNtA 

Thomas  P.  PoUdorl.  Boyes  Hot  Springs. 
Alyce  J.  Clay,  Butte  City. 
OIlvo  P   Patterson.  Nestor 
Lois  E.  Bevans.  Potter  'Valley. 
Donald  O.  Mcintosh.  Ramona. 


COLORADO 

Joseph  J.  Lis.  Broomfleld. 

CONNECTICUT 

John  J.  Dl  Bella.  Brookfleld. 
Theodore  I.  Blanchette.  Moosup. 
Robert  R.  Cassldy.  PlalnvUle. 
James  C.  Murphy,  Pomfret. 
Stanley  B.  Gregory,  Wilton. 

GEORGIA 

Betty  B.  Torbert.  Bluflton. 
Dennis  R.  Plttman,  Luia. 


Mildred  E.  Snell,  Cambridge. 
Verla  E   Hall,  Oenesee. 

UXINOtS 

Buford  C.  Hornecker.  Augusta. 
Donald  E.  King.  Bushnell. 
Henry  W.  McOee.  Chicago. 
Lois  A.  Woods,  Dahlnda. 
Bruce  M.  Cobb.  Humboldt. 
Jane  L   Lowery.  Joppa. 
Matthew  J.  'Vlscum,  Lockport. 
William  D  Hart.  MInonk. 
Lester  W    Undelof.  Sibley. 

DrOUNA 

Basil  Hoffman.  Blrdseye. 

Pred  J.  Bertuccl.  North  Judson. 

James  C.  Jones,  Pine  Village. 

lOWA 

Donald  R.  Lammers.  Alton. 
Robert  H.  Remmes,  Charter  Oak. 
Severance  A.  Sill.  Cresco. 
Richard  A.  Netollcky.  Ely. 
Donald  C.  Roe.  Garner 
Dolvln  V  Mlland,  Goodell. 
William  P.  Haroff.  Hastings. 
Teddy  L.  Harmon.  Vinton. 

KANSAS 

Ward  K.  Watklns.  BrookvUle. 
Herman  H.  Williams,  Clearwater. 
LeRoy  E.  Berland,  Palco. 

KENTUCKT 

Archie  Slone,  Pippa  Passes. 

LOUISIANA 

Nell  E  B  Dominique.  Belle  Rose. 
Clyde  H.  Martin.  Crowley. 
Preston  E.  Richard.  JonesvUle. 

MAINE 

Bert  O.  Clifford,  Unity. 

MARYLAND 

Warren  M.  Bloomberg.  Baltimore. 
T.  Clayton  Long,  Denton. 
Carolyn  G.  Cochran,  Whlteford. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Charles  W.  StUes.  Duxbury. 
John  F.  Zlaleskl.  Jr..  Nabnasset. 
Andrew  A.  Gomes.  North  Carver. 
John  M.  Horan.  Stow. 
WUUam  O.  O'Reilly.  West  Dennis, 
Robert  T.  O'Neill.  Williamsburg. 

MICHIGAN 

Pauline  L.  Coon.  Alba. 
Jerry  P.  Horky,  BUssfleld. 
Jerry  J.  Adamek,  Chesanlng. 
Daniel  R.  Tomak.  Hlgglns  Lake. 
Donald  R.  Ahnen,  Ramsay. 

MINNESOTA 

Prank  W.  Poslien.  Garfield. 
George  O.  Tvelt.  Klester. 
Robert  E.  Dumas,  Long  Lake. 
Luverne  J.  Anderson.  Sargeant. 
Laveme  D.  Schuster,  Tlntah. 

MISSOURI 

George  H.  Patterson.  Braymer. 
Margaret  J  Carr.  Parber. 
Joseph  P.  Gosen.  Rhlneland. 

MONTANA 

Bruce  D.  Watters.  Dillon. 

NEBRASKA 

Stanley  D.  Thompson,  Amelia. 
Charles  D.  Adams.  Auburn. 


Kenneth  D.  Carh 
Clair  E.  Stubbs,  B 
Cieorge  E.  Martin, 
Kvelyn  A.  Skokan 
john  W.  Hamer,  I 
:-:rnest  E.  Kuhl,  O 
Lloyd  E.  Cork.  Pa 
Rose  Rasmussen, 
Robert  F.  Brazda 

Qeraldlne  E.  Coo 

NEW 

Lois  E.  Nason.  Fr 
Roland  A.  Thlba 
Raymond  B.  Broi 
Franklin  C.  Bam 

n; 

Mary  J.  Donato. 
.Uoys  V.  Smith,  < 
Mary  C.  Berger,  C 
Marwood  S.  Myei 
C.  Ross  McClush 
Marian  O.  Flugel 
George  H.  Doyle. 
Ethel  W.  Andrus 
David  C.  Call,  Sp 
.\nthony  Malora 
Paul  J.  Ennls.  W« 

NORl 

George  F.  Carper 

NOR 

3.  Earl  Felck.  Ne 

David  McIlrRth, 
Oscar  W.  Tlsher, 
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Kenneth  D.  Carlow,  Bloomfleld. 
Clair  E.  Stubbs,  Boelus. 
George  E.  Martin,  Genoa. 
Evelyn  A.  Skokan.  Niobrara. 
John  W.  Hamer.  North  Loup. 
Ernest  E.  Kuhl,  Orleans. 
Lloyd  E.  Cork.  Page. 
Rose  Basmussen,  Rockvllle. 
Robert  F.  Brazda,  Wlsner. 

NEVADA 

Oeraldlne  E.  Cooper,  Weed  Height* 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Lois  E.  Noson.  Freedom. 
Roland  A.  Thlbault.  Greenville. 
Raymond  B.  Brooks,  Osslpee. 
Franklin  C.  Barrett.  Walpole. 

NEW    TORK 

Mary  J.  Donato. 

.Moys  V.  Smith,  GamervlUe. 

Mary  C.  Berger,  Grafton. 

Marwood  S.  Myer,  Haines  Falls. 

C.  Ross  McCluskey,   Hopewell  Junction. 

Marian  O.  Flugel.  Morton. 

George  H.  Doyle,  Ontario.  | 

Ethel  W.  Andrus.  Silver  Bay 

David  C.  Call,  Speculator, 

.\nthony  Malorano,  West  Haverstraw. 

Paul  J.  Ennls,  West  Henrietta 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

George  P.  Carpenter,  Charlotte. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

S.  Earl  Pelck,  Neche. 

OHIO 

David  Mcllrath,  Chagrin  Palls. 
Oscar  W.  TLsher,  Hannibal. 


Enoch  S.  Allen,  Iron  ton. 
Carl  R.  Harris,  Mowrystown. 

OBXAHOMA 

James  R.  Jobe,  Chlckasha. 
William  A.  Holcombe,  Colcord. 
Turner  Q.  PoLndexter,  Wilson. 

OREGON 

William  P.  C.  Borgelt,  Tillamook 
Robert  P.  Ebenal,  Woodbum. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FYancls  C.  Dlckman,  Coplay. 
Agnes  I.  Prlel,  Crum  Lynne. 
Patricia  E.  Chynoweth,  DavldsvlUe. 
J.  Vernon  Dixon,  Everett. 
Marshall  M.  Caprtottl,  Falrbank 
Samuel  E.  Turner,  Furlong. 
Myra  E.  Taylor.  Gastonvllle. 
Stanley  A.  Mokowskl,  Jeannette 
Erma  E.  Watson,  LeRaysvlUe. 
Joseph  Sulewskl,  Nantlcoke. 
Glenda  T.  Cramer,  Newburg. 
Hugh  A.  Armstrong,  New  Provldenc 
Georgia  R.  Briggs,  Roulette. 
William  R.  Ewlng,  Saegertown. 
Robert  R.  Mease,  Sprlngtown 
Martha  E.  Hontz,  Trelchlers. 
Benjamin   B.   Mitchell   III.   Troy. 

PUERTO     RICO 

Efraln  Lamberty,   Coto  Laurel. 
Victor  Mulero,  Culebra. 

SOtJTH     DAKOTA 

Evelyn  K.  BJerke,  Volga. 

TENNESSEE 

Billy  T.  Ca«h,  Bradlord. 
Maurice  A.  Peck,  Jr.,  Charleston 


WUma  H.  Williams,  Cosby. 
Ernest    M.    Cardwell,    EUzabethton. 
William  A.  Myers,  Hermitage. 
George  B.  Moore,  Oakdale. 

TEXAS 

Charles  B.  Brltt,  ColUnsvlUe. 
Lola  W.  Pack,  Garrison. 
Bobby  J.  Bonner,  Palmer. 

TTTAH 

Clark  J.  Riches,  Green  River. 

VERMONT 

Donald  R.  Devarney,  Milton. 

VIRGINIA 

Mary  W.  Pearson,  Manquln. 
Bobby  H.  Colyer,  Wise. 

WASHINGTON 

Lawrence  T.  Murphy,  Elma. 
Gordon  J.  Donovan,  Ferndale. 
Sarah  E.  Robblns,  White  Swan. 
E>onald  C.  Arnaud.  Zenith. 

WISCONSIN 

Paul  E.  Boettcher,  Brokaw. 
George  E.  P.  Farah,  Green  Bay. 
Bruce  J.  Bennett,  Mineral  Point. 
Joseph  J.  Zobal.  New  Lisbon. 
Alvln  R.  Stever,  Saxon. 
Martin  O.  FeuUng,  Sun  Prairie. 
Arved  J.  Mickelson,  Westby. 

WYOMING 

Imogene  L.  Stalder,  Llnch. 
I>wlght  S.  Despaln,  Lovell. 
Richard  Hays,  Riverton. 
Dolores  M.  Robblns.  Sunrise. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Veterani  Pension  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON   WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    IND1AN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY,  Mr.  Spe.-iker,  this  year  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
had  before  it  for  consideration  188  bills 
dealing  with  veterans'  pen.'^ion  legisla- 
tion, H  R,  17488,  concerning  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  pensions  and 
other  matters,  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  September  19  by  a  vot«  of  315  to  2,  I 
was  pleased  to  support  this  measure, 
which  had  the  backing  of  all  veterans' 
organizations. 

At  this  time,  the  bill  has  not  yet  cleared 
the  Senate,  During  hearings  before  the 
House  committee,  administration  spokes- 
men made  it  quite  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration was  opposed  to  not  only  this 
bill  but  all  other  pending  bills  to  in- 
crease pension  payments.  The  adminis- 
tration felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  pension  increases  made  since 
1960  are  sufficient.  Many  of  us  are  in 
sharp  disagreement  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  opposing  any  increase  of 
veterans'  benefits. 

The  bill's  main  provisions  are: 

A  cost-of-hving  rate  increase  for  all 
veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents. Widows  alone,  widows  with  children 


alone  who  are  now  receiving  a  pension 
under  PubUc  Law  86-211. 

A  substantially  greater  increase  for 
widows  and  widows  with  children  in  the 
lowest  income  category.  The  increase 
will  be  around  81/2  percent. 

A  $5  per  month  increase  for  about  56,- 
427  Spanish-American  and  prior  war 
widows  whose  average  age  is  84  and 
are  now  receiving  the  monthly  pension  of 
$65. 

An  increase  of  $5  per  month  for  the 
"housebound"  allowance  under  current 
law  for  veterans,  raising  it  to  $40  per 
month. 

Presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65. 

This  is  a  good  bill  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but,  as  was  shown  during  floor  debate  in 
the  House  prior  to  passage,  there  are  still 
some  fields  where  more  work  must  be 
done. 

Among  further  matters  for  considera- 
tion are  increasing  certain  income  limiis 
on  pension  rates  for  veterans  and 
widows;  consider  reducing  the  90 -day 
service  requirement;  elimination  of  all 
payments  from  any  source  as  income 
when  a  veteran  reaches  age  72;  revise 
present  laws  to  protect  veterans  who 
have  become  ineligible  for  benefits  be- 
cause of  a  slight  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

I  personally  believe  that  no  income 
from  social  security  or  railroad  pension 
should  be  counted  toward  the  income 
limit  of  those  drawing  veterans'  pensions. 

I  have  always  supported  and  worked 
for  sound,  equitable  measures  in  fields 


affecting  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
their  sunivors.  I  hope  that  next  year  we 
can  get  speedy  and  favorable  action  on 
further  improvements  to  the  present 
pension  and  compensation  system. 


National  Business  Women's  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Business  Women's  Week,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  salute  the  great  and 
growing  contribution  of  women  to  the 
business  community  of  the  United  States. 
We  read  often  of  the  extent  to  which 
women  conirol  the  wealth  of  this  Nation, 
and  we  see  figures  with  respect  to  their 
stockholdings  in  major  corporations. 
What  I  have  in  mind  more  particularly 
at  this  time,  however,  is  the  role  of  wom- 
en in  active  administrative,  research,  and 
decisioimaaking  functions  of  American 
business. 

This  has  been  a  development  of  accel- 
eratmg  pace,  and,  more  and  more,  there 
is  an  acceptance  of  women  on  the  basis 
of  mdividual  competence,  in  the  demand- 
ing assignments  of  business,  both  in  the 
major  cities  and  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities. 


October  17,  1966 
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Thi'  vustA.s  for  your.s:  'Aorr.er.  In  school 
have  broadened,  and  the  busuiesa  of  the 
coLuUiy  undoubtedly  will  see,  In  the 
years  ahead,  a  growing  number  of  major 
contributions  to  technology  and  manage- 
ment from  the  oncoralr^  generations  of 
women  who  will  be  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing assignments  of  responsibility  on  a 
basis  of  individual  competence. 


Prfiident's    Veto   of   the    Guam 
Right-To-Work    Bdl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  October  17.  1966 

Mr  HHi  )UES  of  Arizona  \I:  Speaker. 
under  leave  previously  granted.  I  In- 
clude herein  my  remark*  on  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto  of  the  Guam  right-to-work 
bill 

Gr>'.d'  nr'.udn  is  an  industrialized  na- 
tion 11  .6  also  one  of  the  most  highly 
unionized  nations  in  the  Western  World. 
Yet.  compulsory  unionism  is  hardly 
known  in  Great  Britain.  A  worker  has 
a  choice — he  can  either  belong  to  a  union 
or  not  belong  to  it  The  union  status 
which  he  chooses  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  Job  he  holds,  or  his  security  In 
that  job 

Not  so  in  the  island  of  Guam.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  veto.'d 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam  gua  •- 
anteeing  voluntary  unionism.  In  ;» 
doing,  he  has  given  unions  a  green  light 
to  bargain  for  a  union  shop  or  a  closed 
shop  which  would  make  it  mandatory 
for  d.  ^  >rker  to  belong  to  a  union  In  order 
to  ho.'l  his  job 

It  would  be  amazing  for  the  Preslderit 
of  the  United  States  to  deny  to  the  people 
of  any  territory  the  free  choice  In  sucta 
a  matter  under  any  circumstances.  The 
President's  veto  is  even  more  amtizlng 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  now  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
presumably  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
freedom  of  choice  which  we  have  under 
the  American  way  of  life.  Yet.  by  his 
own  act.  he  has  shown  that  this  freedom 
of  choice  does  not  exist  universally  in  the 
United  States.  It  exists  only  In  the  17 
States  which  have  adopted  rlght-to-work 
law.s 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  President  saxd: 

If  Uiere  Ls  a  single  word  th&t  describes 
our  form  oX  society.  It  may  be  the  word 
"voluntary". 

Later  he  said 

The  '.reinendoua  prosperity  we  enjoy  and 
Um  personal  liberty  we  cherUh  are  at  lee.at 
good  evidence  that  the  system  worts. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  Pres- 
ldent'=^  act;  ••-.>  -^^w'ak  mn-r;  ;  •j.'ter  thiin 
his  statpmer.',-;  .^:.d  th.-it  •h;^  .s  another 
Instance  in  xhic.^  tht'  .\mencan  people 
must  look  oeyond  the  pronouncements 
of  the  Government,  and  find  the  truth  In 
deeds  .-ather  than  in  words. 


The  strongest  and  best  run  uiuona  in 
the  world  are  In  Great  Britam.  In  our 
right-to-work  States,  we  also  have  strong 
and  well-run  unions.  Therefore,  one  can 
find  no  logic  In  this  veto,  except  the  logic 
of  political  pressure.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  leaders 
of  our  unions  will  realize  that  their  or- 
ganizations are  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive when  they  are  voluntary,  and 
cease  their  Implacable  insistence  on  com- 
pulsory unionism. 


Removing     Arbitrary     I.imifatioas     Upon 
.Attorney*'   Fee* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  G    BRAY 

or    LNOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
frequently  comes  before  the  Congress 
that  attracts  relatively  little  attention, 
yet  it  is  vitally  important  In  removing 
major  inequities  and  outdated  restric- 
tions In  certain  areas.  Such  a  bill  is 
8.  1522,  which  would  remove  arbitrary 
limitations  on  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  before  certain  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  June  13, 
1966.  It  is  still  m  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  At  this  point,  further 
action  by  the  House  is  not  very  likely, 
but  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  It  quick 
and  favorable  consideration  next  year. 

When  this  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate,  the  point  was  made  that  existing 
statutory  and  agency  limitations  on  at- 
torneys' fees  were  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  depression  years.  The  maximum 
amount  of  fee  now  allowable  reflects  the 
general  attitude  of  30  years  ago. 

This  bill  repeals  all  existing  statutory 
and  agency  limitations  on  attorneys'  fees. 
It  would  permit  lawyers  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  their  clients,  subject  only 
to  subsequent  review  by  an  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  United  States,  to  de- 
termine If  the  fee  charged  is  excessive. 

In  particular.  S.  1522,  as  amended, 
would : 

Abolish  fixed-dollar  amount,  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  award  and  ad- 
ministrative discretion  types  of  limita- 
tion on  attorneys'  fees  in  administrative 
proceedings. 

Allow  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered In  administrative  proceedings  to 
be  set  initially  In  the  course  of  normal 
attorney-client  relatlonslps. 

Allow  agencies  in  their  discretion  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  disclosure  of 
attorneys'  fees  in  those  cases  where  exist- 
ing arbitrary  limitations  will  be  abol- 
ished. 

Enable  agencies  in  such  cases  to  chal- 
lenge any  attorneys'  fees  on  groimds  of 
Its  excesslveness  and  to  petition  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  district  court.  If  agree- 
ment on  a  proper  fee  within  a  reasonable 
time  is  not  reached 

Leave  unchanged  the  fee  situation  In 
administrative  proceedings  unaffected  by 


the  abolition  of  arbi'.rary  limitations  o:. 
attorneys'  fees 

The  work  of  the  attorney,  like  that  r; 
the  other  professions,  grows  increasinglv 
more  dlflQcult  and  complex.  This  reflects 
the  rapidly  changing  society  In  which  «• 
live.  This  complexity  Is  especially  th 
case  when  an  attorney's  work  on  beha!: 
of  a  client  must  take  him  before  Federa; 
administrative  agencies.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  agencies  and  the  mushrooming  c; 
statutes,  regulation.'?,  and  interpretation 
makes  proper  representation  of  a  clier." 
more  dilHcult  than  ever  before  and  thert 
Is  no  Indication  it  wUl  become  any  easier 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  not  on;, 
restore  the  proper  attomey-cUent  rela- 
tionship but  it  will  also  be  a  major  st*: 
toward  adequate  compensation  for  th.t 
large  amount  of  work  and  preparatior. 
required  to  handle  cases  of  this  type. 
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Farmers'  Worst  5  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
X  or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank  Le- 
Roux, General  Sales  Manager  of  the  U.P 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  has  resigned,  effec- 
tive September  30. 1966.  Mr.  LeRoux  hac 
served  in  this  capacity  from  Februar-. 
1961,  to  the  date  of  his  resignation,  and 
he  came  to  the  Department  with  30  years 
experience  as  a  farmer,  businessman,  and 
civic  leader  Mr.  LeRoux  describes  196: 
through  1965  as  the  farmers'  worst  ^ 
years.  He  strongly  indicates  that  196: 
through  1965  was  the  worst  5-year  pe- 
riod for  the  American  farmer  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  American  agriculture,  a 
compared  to  other  administrative  pe- 
riods. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he  re- 
leased a  booklet  entitled  "The  Farmerj 
Worst  5  Years,"  and  on  the  back  page 
thereof  he  summarizes  the  farmers 
plight,  as  follows: 

Lowe«t  Share  of  Orosa  National  Product. 

Lowest  Return  on  Gross  Sales 

Lowest  Return  on  Total  Capital  Invest- 
ment. 

Lowest  Return  on  Capital  Investment  Per 
P^rm 

Lowest  Share  of  the  Consumer  Dollar. 

Lowest  Share  of  the  Pood  Dollar. 

Lowest  Level  of  Parity  of  Income, 

Lowest  Retvirn  for  Parmera  vs.  Oovernmect 
Salaries. 

Lowest  Return  for  Farming  vs.  Other  Ma- 
jor Businesses. 

Lowest  Performance  on  Campaign  Prom- 
ises. 

Campaign  Promisee  of  Full  Parity  of  In- 
come Is  a  Fair  Ooal  and  Should  be  Fulfilled 

This  administration  talks  a  lot  about 
parity  of  Income  but  does  little  to  ac- 
complish It.  I  would  suggest  a  carefu: 
reading  of  Mr.  LeRoux 's  booklet  if  thero 
IS  any  doubt. 

It  seems  apparent  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  the  American  farmer 
the  "fall  guy"  for  Inflation  and  higher 
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consumer  prices.  It  is  refreshing  that 
Mr  LeRoux.  a  Democrat,  and  a  member 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man's inner  circle,  had  the  courage  to 
resign  his  $25,040-per-year  job.  and  even 
more  Important  was  his  willingness  to 
expose  the  antifarmer  policies  of  this 
administration. 


The  Accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHCiETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  last.  Octol>er  15.  1966.  the 
President  held  a  press  conference  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  89th  Congress, 
at  which  time  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  and  I.  were  present,  and  re- 
marks were  made  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  "fabulous  89th 
Congress." 

The  89th  E>emocratlc-controlled  Con- 
gress has  made  history  in  a  number  of 
important  respects.  In  the  service  of 
our  people,  there  is  no  Congress  that  has 
made  a  greater  record  in  the  histoi-y  of 
our  country. 

The  89th  Congress  has  passed  over  90 
percent  of  the  Great  Society  recommen- 
dations of  President  Lyndon  B.  Joiinson. 

In  my  extension.  I  include  remarks 
made  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  myself,  together  with  a  release  en- 
titled. "The  Great  Corjgress'  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  89th  Congress. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  with  the 
President  at  a  press  conference  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Senate  majorit^y  leader, 
before  the  President  left  on  his  vital  and 
Important  trip  to  the  Far  East  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  American  peo- 
ple In  wishing  the  President  a  most  suc- 
cessful trip,  and  that  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  safe  return  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  to  the  United  States. 

The  material  referred  to  f ollow-s : 

IUM\RKS    of   the    PkESIDF.NT,    the    SfEAKEK    OF 
THE     HOTTSB     HON.     JOHN      W       McCORMACK, 

AND  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  on  the  Accomplishments 
or  THE  89th  Congress 

The  President.  We  have  scheduled  at  1:30 
the  report  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  and  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  make  certain  predictions  In  my  state- 
ment that  Includes  the  hope,  the  possibility. 
I  think,  and  the  belief  that  If  I  can  get 
them  back  to  the  HIU  promptly,  maybe  we 
CM  break  all  records — records  for  the  suc- 
««ful  production  of  a  Congress  that  has 
'>een  functioning  now  very  effectlvelv  and 
*»th  great  pride  for  174  years 

We  will  now  have  a  brief  statement  from 
the  Majority  Leader. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  now  present 
the  beloved  and  productive,  and  most  re- 
•pected  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Representatives,     my     long     time,     devoted 
friend,  John  McCormack. 

The  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
that  I  make  to  you  this  afternoon  will  be 
brief. 

I  can  sum  up  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  this  House  of  Representatives  in 
Just  one  word — fabulous.  We  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  many  outstanding  Con- 
gresses: the  B9th,  under  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
the  63rd,  under  Woodrow  WUson;  the  great 
73rd.  under  Pranklln  Roosevelt. 

Then  In  my  fourth  term.  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  that  73rd  Congress  which 
gave  life  and  force  to  the  New  Deal. 

But  this  Nation  has  never  witnessed  any- 
thing like  the  fabulous  89th  Congress,  both 
sessions  of  this  Congress.  It  has  surpassed 
them  all.  Not  because  It  has  produced  more 
legislation  than  any  previous  Congress,  but 
because  this  legislation  will  have  more  mean- 
ing and  deeper  significance  for  every  Ameri- 
can than  any  In  the  past. 

Tills  Congress  has  heard  what  you  have 
had  to  say,  Mr.  President,  and  has  left  this 
country  a  legacy  of  greatness. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  In  this  Congress, 
unlike  any  in  my  memory,  the  Second 
Session  has  been  Just  as  productive  as  the 
First.  These  achievements  do  not  take  place 
magically  or  overnight.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  hard  work,  of  Intense  deliberation  and 
debate,  by  the  most  dedicated  democratic 
Congress  I  have  seen  In  my  38  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

Many,  many  Members  of  Congress,  of 
course,  merit  our  gratitude,  but  the  fresh- 
men Democratic  Congressmen  who  provided 
the  margin  of  victory  In  so  many  vital  legis- 
lative battles  deserve  special  emphasis  in 
relation  to  credit. 

By  their  words  and  their  deeds  they  won 
their  stripes  In  the  89th  Congress,  and  this 
country  needs  them  back  again. 

This,  Mr.  President,  completes  my,  report. 
We  are  looking  forward  with  hope  and 
anticipation  to  an  even  greater  90th  Con- 
gress next  year. 

The  President.  Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I  don't  know  any  more  difficult  Job  in  this 
country,  and  certainly  not  In  this  govern- 
ment, than  the  Job  of  being  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  don't  know  of  any  man  that  ever  held 
that  Job  that  did  it  so  well  with  such  uni- 
versal affection  and  respyect  from  not  only 
every  Memljcr  of  that  body,  but  from  every 
memljer  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  President 
himself. 

I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  In  present- 
ing to  you  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  in 
this  Country,  and  one  of  my  most  trusted 
and  loyal  friends  of  many  years.  Mike 
Mansfield. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here  this  afternoon  to  report  briefly  to  you 
on  the  state  of  the  great  89th  Congress.  In 
just  a  few  days,  the  ciirtaln  will  ring  down 
on  two  years  of  towering  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Senate  started 
early  and  worked  late.  You  set  a  large  and 
demanding  task  before  us.  The  Congress 
met  that  challenge  as  concerned  and  com- 
passionate legislators.  The  Senate  of  the 
89th  Congress  WM  Infused  with  the  excite- 
ment of  great  expectations. 

In  these  two  seeelons.  we  have  written  into 
the  statute  books  legislation  whoee  scope 
and  excellence  have  never  been  equaled  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  finish  our  work, 
the  Second  Session  will  add  its  full  share 
to  the  First  in  Its  achievements.  The 
American  p>eople  are  the  beneficiaries. 

This  legislation  has  Increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  so  very  many,  and  has  brightened 
the  hopes  of  all.  As  one  whose  home  was 
once  on  the  Hill,  you  know  the  pride  that 
comes  from  accomplishment  and  the  fulfill- 


ment that  fiows  from  a  Job  well  done.  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  record,  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  can  share  this  moment  with  you. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  you  undertake  your 
mission  of  peace  and  good  will  to  Asia.  I 
speak  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  again  when 
X  say  Godspeed  and  our  very  best  wishes  to 
you  for  a  most  successful  Journey. 

The  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  Members  of  Congress,  Distinguished 
Guests: 

In  the  history  of  our  country,  certainly, 
in  the  past,  most  Americans  have  been 
rather  cynical  about  their  party  platforms. 
But  this  year  I  believe  the  Americans  have 
changed  their  way  of  thinking,  for  this  year 
the  Democratic  Party  has  lived  up  to  Its 
platform. 

To  enact  our  1964  platform,  the  President 
recommended  170  important  bills,  including 
what  we  call  60  "landniark  measures."  The 
89th  Congress  has  passed,  or  we  believe  will 
pass,  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
bills.  Its  batting  average,  .900,  we  think  is 
a  good  World  Series  record. 

We  ran  on  our  platform.  We  got  elected 
on  our  platform.  We  have  enacted  our  plat- 
form. But  even  more  Important  is  what  Is 
in  that  platform.  I  want  to  be,  briefly,  quite 
specific. 

Let's  take  education.  In  the  previous  88 
Congresses,  174  years,  before  this  Adminis- 
tration, Congress  passed  only  six  basic  edu- 
cation bills.  The  first  one  was  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Administration.  For  the  next  one, 
we  had  to  wait  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
next  one  Harry  Truman,  and  the  last  three 
for  President  Elsenhower. 

In  the  35  months  since  I  entered  the 
White  House.  Congress  has  passed  not  six. 
as  It  did  in  the  174  years,  but  18  basic  edu- 
cation bills. 

In  the  first  174  years.  Congress  Invested 
$5  billion  800  million  for  education,  or  an 
average  of  $33  million  per  year  in  educating 
our  children. 

The  89th  Congress  Invested  not  $5  billion 
800  mimon,  but  $9  billion  600  mlUlon.  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  all  those  other  Con- 
gresses put  together. 

I  think  you  know  what  this  will  mean  for 
our  children.  I  think  you  will  live  to  see 
what  It  will  mean  for  our  country. 

This  Congress  has  provided  assistance  to 
the  child  that  Is  four  or  five  years  old  In 
Head  Start  and  carries  that  assistance  on 
through  elementary,  secondary,  vocational 
education,  higher  education,  until  you  get 
a  Ph.D.  In  college.  If  you  can  take  It. 

Let's  take  health.  Outside  of  education, 
we  think  that  health  Is  one  of  our  most 
urgent  problems 

In  1798  the  Public  Health  Service  was  first 
established.  From  1798  until  1963.  for  168 
years.  17  major  health  measures  were  en- 
acted— 17  in  168  years. 

In  that  time,  our  Federal  Investment  for 
health  totaled  approximately  $10  billion — 
$10  billion  for  that  entire  first  88  Congresses. 

Since  1963.  Congress  has  enacted  not  17 
measures,  but  24  major  health  programs — 
more  than  were  enacted  in  all  the  prertous 
168   years   put   together. 

The  89th  Congress  will  allocate  $8  billion 
200  million  for  health,  including  medical 
care — that  is  the  granddaddy  of  all  of  them — 
nearly  as  much  as  Federal  health  expendl- 
turee  for  all  the  other  168  years  put  together. 

Let's  take  conservation  and  beautiflcatlon. 
The  89th  Congress  passed  20  major  conserva- 
tion measures.  This  morning  I  signed  an 
additional  seven  measures  to  extend  our 
parks,  our  scenic  waterways,  to  save  our  his- 
toric sites,  to  preserve  or  natural  seashores, 
to  beautify  our  land  for  our  children. 

This  year,  this  Congress  will  bring  more 
than  one  million  acre*  of  land  into  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  near 
our  teeming  cities  where  our  families  live 
and  our  people  and  children  grow  up. 
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Let  s  uiKe  clUea.  We  have  met  with  Una 
most  disttiigxiuhed  group  of  Mayors  of  both 
partlee  (rL>a\  throughout  thla  lajid   today. 

We  have  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  th4 
Masa  Transit  Act.  the  act  to  clean  up  our 
dirty  water  aixl  to  clean  out  our  dirty  air — 
begilanlng  a  niajor  buttle  to  make  Axnertcaii 
cttlee  places  where  American  people  can  live 
full  lUid  decent  Uves. 

Never  In  the  history  of  any  Congreas  ha4 
so  much  legislation  been  passed  affecting  so 
naany  y><~  pie  In  so  many  of  the  cities  of 
Amer.  ;<i 

yesieratv  we  had  the  very  dllDcult  and 
dangeru  ,.-.  vote,  but  under  the  leadership  of 
Uie  grea:  SpeaJter  of  the  House,  that  meas- 
ure. Demonstration  Cities,  passed  the  House. 

May  :  b.serve.  Senator  Mansfield,  that  I 
hope  y  i  md  the  Speaker  can  work  out  your 
differences.  If  you  can't  work  them  out  here 
i.n  the  EUut  Room,  be  sure  to  work  them  out 
in  the  Capitol,  because  I  would  like  to  sign 
that  bill  when  I  get  back. 

Lets  take  consumers:  Truth  In  Packag- 
ing, .\'ito  Safety,  Tire  Safety.  Child  Safety- 
all  major  measures  to  guard  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people. 

I  could  discuss  all  the  170  bills,  but  I  want 
to  summarize  them 

This  is  the  Education  Congress,  and  I  hope 
we  can  remember  that 

This  Is  the  Health  Congress,  and  we  wlU 
gladly  compare  It  with  all  the  others  com- 
bined 

This  is  the  Conservation  Congress. 

This  Is  the  Cities  Congreas. 

This  Ls  the  Consumers  Congress 

When  the  historians  of  tomorrow  write  of 
today,  they  wlU  say  of  the  89th  Congress.  In 
my  Judgment,  "This  was  the  great  Congress." 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  mention  two 
other  matters  of  note. 

Plrst.  thla  was  a  Congress  of  leaders.  I 
don't  know  of  anyone  who  Illustrates  this 
better  than  Casl  Albest.  our  beloved  Houie 
Majority  Leader,  who  wanted  to  climb  out  cf 
his  hospital  bed  last  night  to  go  down  anl 
vote  for  the  dues  bill. 

■Speaker  McCobuack  had  to  order  him  not 
to  con.e  I  called  him  this  morning  and 
talked  -.o  hUn  on  the  telephone  and  thanked 
him  for  not  coming. 

Second,  this  was  a  Congress  of  action.  It 
was  jiUy  one  year  ago  today  that  I  asked 
Bob  Wood  to  leave  his  prestigious  place  at 
MIT  to  come  to  Washington  to  head  a  Task 
Force  on  the  Clues.  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress. 

In  that  one  year,  he  has  been  here,  he  has 
organized  that  Task  Force,  he  has  made  hU 
recommendations,  the  President  iMs  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  Congreas,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  them  through  both  Houses. 

I  w.^,nt  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr  Wood  and  to 
Secretary  Weaver  and  to  all  the  others  who 
have  done  so  much  to  provide  the  basic  Ideas 
for  this  major  legislative  triumph. 

I  thlnK  I  should  observe  that  yesterday  I 
looked  1.1  these  major  meaa  ires  i  was 
speaking  uj  the  Senate  at  their  invitation,  to 
come  and  be  with  them  before  I  go  on  my 
Asian  *,rlp 

I  SBW  '..lere  a  man  who  wi..i  \  nider  of 
another  party,  who  had  •>■■  ^.s.*>i  in  on 
crutches,  but  who  w«s  sti;;  a-.  -.;.■(  post  of 
duty  I  cihti^r-j^  that  while  lie  *  >uld  not 
w»nt  '.o  ii»-  u-.^-  _i><i  with  us  on  some  of 
the  meai»>..'ert  :...,..  ;  -i  ,<. «1  portion  of  these 
measures  •.:..-  .^i.;.-,-  ^  ..-  b^^^^  gj^^  ,jj 
the  Ser;.iv  -...i.i  ^^i  :;.,-ir  ■.nu^  the  same 
way 

The  reorc!  In  the  House  .s  a  little  differ- 
ant.  The  leadership  of  the  House  Minority 
party  voted  with  us  about  .30-odd  percent  of 
the  time 

Now.  our  problem  Ls  we  have  provided  thla 
legislation  and  we  must  administer  it  and 
execute  It  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
pride  t<>  !-.s  •lu'.hors  i.-u!  t«i  t.""!!.**  who  helped 
VIS  create  it. 


To  all  the  American  people,  to  all  the 
people  of  both  parttea,  and  particularly  to 
the  leaders  who  are  reaponslble  for  the  Con- 
gress themselves,  who  are  here  today,  the 
last  thing  I  want  to  do  before  I  leave  Is  to 
to  aay  Ood  bless  you.  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  what  you  have  done 
for  the  American  people. 

TMK   OaCAT   CONGKESS 

The  89th  Coixgresa  has  been  the  Congreas 
of  Oreat  Achievement. 

Action  is  the  word  for  the  89th  Congreae. 
Its  greatness  stems  from  an  unparalleled 
partnership  with  the  President. 

The  President  sent  170  major  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the  89th  Congress. 

And  the  89th  Congress  has  acted  or  will 
act  favorably  on  over  90  percent  of  them. 

But  statistics  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Landmark  partnership  between 
President  Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress. 

For  the  achievements  of  this  Congress  were 
registered  by  breaking  through  obstacles  that 
had  blocked  earlier  efforts — and  passing  leg- 
islation that  broke  a  new  trail  In  America  for 
our  citizens. 

EDUCATION 

In  years  to  come,  when  children  can  get 
as  much  education  as  they  can  absorb.  Amer- 
icans win  know  It  began  with  the  89th  Con- 
grm: 

Orade  ichoola  and  high  schools 

For  the  flrst  time  In  our  history.  President 
Johnson  and  the  B9th  Congress  broke 
through  the  roadblock  that  had  stymied  fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondiu-y  schools. 
Different  attempts  to  pass  a  general  school 
aid  bill  had  been  bogged  down  In  bitter  con- 
troversies since  World  War  II. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  part- 
nership achieved  victory  where  others  bad 
failed  by  a  new  approach 

They  created  specialized  aids  for  school 
dlstrlcta  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  families. 

They  permitted  children  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  to  share  benefits. 

They  stimulated  Innovation  In  the  school 
systems  of  America. 

They  strengthened  state  departments  of 
education. 

The  programs  which  this  law  Is  support- 
ing have  been  designed  not  In  Washington, 
but  In  local  communities  throughout  the 
country,  to  meet  educational  needs  In  the 
way  each  community   thinks  best. 

The  89th  Congress  created  the  National 
Teachers  Corps — to  enable  "teachers  with 
a  sense  of  mission"  to  serve  In  city  slums 
and  rural  poverty  areas.  The  legislative  path 
was  not  smooth  But  the  teacher  corps 
was  enacted  and  funded  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Colleges  and  universities 

For  the  first  time  In  US.  history,  the  89th 
Congress  passed  legislation : 

To  provide  federal  scholarships  for  col- 
lege students 

To  insure  loans  with  federal  subsidies  on 
intereat  payments. 

To  buy  books  and  other  library  materials. 

To  construct  classrooms  and  acquire  spe- 
cial equipment.  Including  television,  com- 
puters and  other  modem  equipment. 

To  enable  our  universities  to  apply  their 
skills  to  community  problems. 


In  years  to  come,  when  senior  citizens 
can  get  the  medical  care  they  need.  Amer- 
icans wUl  know  It  began  with  the  89th 
Congress. 

Uedlcare 

President  Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress 
brought  nineteen  million  older  Americans 
to  the  promised  land  of  medicare  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  legislative  proposala  to 
set  up  a  federal  health  Insurance  program 
for  the  aged  bad  foundered  in  unresolved 


debate.  The  two  decade  controversy  ended 
when  medicare  legislation  became  law  on 
July  30,  1965. 

Heart,  cancer  and  stroke 
These  major  killers — accounting  for  seven 
out  of  every  ten  deaths  In  our  Nation- 
are  finally  being  attacked — with  the  89th 
Congress  bringing  more  than  one-bllllon  dol- 
lars  to  the  battle  to  conquer  them  and  other 
diseases  through  medical  research. 

The  Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  provided  another  tacti- 
cal weapon — regional  medical  programs. 
They  will  bring  the  lastest  miracles  of  medi- 
cal research  to  physicians  working  at  a  pa- 
tient's bedside. 

Health  professions  assistance 
To  assure  the  training  and  education  of 
more  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical 
specialists  new  legislations  provided  assist- 
ance for  the  expansion  of  medical  and  tech- 
nical schools,  and  scholarships  and  loans  for 
their  students. 

Comprehensive  health  planning 
To  assist  states  to  develop  comprehensive 
programs  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  public 
health  needs. 

crriEs 
In  years  to  come,  when  our  cities  are  our 
Nation's  pride,  rather  than  centers  of  blight, 
Americans  will  know  It  began  with  the  89th 
Congress. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

For  the  first  time  In  history.  American 
cities  are  represented  In  the  highest  councils 
of  the  nation.  Through  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
Federal  government  Is  now  equipped  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  crisis  of  our  cities 

The  new  Department  was  ready  for  new 
programs^ — and  the  89  th  Congress  passed 
them. 

Rent  supplements 

In  a  major  breakthrough.  President  John- 
son and  the  89th  Congress  won  approval  for 
this  new  program  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  poor  by  marshalling  the  resources  of 
private  enterprise.  Rent  supplements  en- 
courage private  non-profit  groups  to  develop 
housing  for  poor  families  at  low  ccet  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Dernonstration  cities 

For  the  flrst  time  In  our  history,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  89th  Congress  acted  to  save 
our  cities  from  the  grinding  forces  of  decay. 
Tills  new  law  will  help  cities  to  mount  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  blight,  hopeless- 
ness, and  unemployment  by: 

Planning,  developing  and  carrying  out 
comprehensive,  locally,  prepared  programs  to 
rebuild  or  restore  entire  slum  or  blighted 
neighborhoods — In  cities  large  and  small. 

Providing  the  facilities  and  services  so  that 
those  living  In  the  city  can  become  useful. 
productive  citizens,  no  longer  dependent  on 
public  assistance. 

Meeting  the  human  needs  of  people  living 
In  our  cities  as  they  rehabilitate  their  phys- 
ical environment. 

Urban  mass  transit 

The  President  and  the  89th  Congress  have 
provided  the  means  to  help  unsnarl  trafllo 
congestion  In  cities  and  to  enable  citizens  to 
travel  back  and  forth  from  work  with  speed, 
ease,  and  comfort. 

A   CI.KANEa.    MORE    BEAUTITUL   COUNTKT 

In  years  to  come  when  people  will  be  liv- 
ing in  America  the  BeauUful — when  our  air  Is 
fresh  and  clean— Instead  of  clouded  with 
smog  and  soot,  when  our  water  Is  sweet  and 
pure.  Americans  will  know  It  began  with  the 
89th  Congress. 

Water  pollution  control 

Pot  the  flrst  time,  the  President  and  the 
89th  Oongreaa  established  a  program  of  water 
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quality  standards.  The  Water  Quahty  Act  of 
1965  authorized  the  Federal  government  to 
set  clean  water  standards  for  States  that  do 
not  set  their  own. 

Clean  rivers  ' 

About  to  receive  final  passage  in  Congress, 
this  measure  wUl  help  cities  and  states  to 
clean  entire  river  basins. 

Air  pollution 
The  89th  Congress  has  given  the  Federal 
government  authority  to  set  standards  for  the 
control  of  exhaust  from  motor  vehicles  whose 
fumes  cast  Into  the  air  300.000  tons  of  p>ol- 
.utanis  a  day. 

Solid  waste  disposal 
One  of  America's  most  costly,  difficult  and 
potentially  dangerous  problems  was  attacked 
for  the  first  time  with  passage  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  Our  national  rubbish 
heap  grows  at  the  rate  of  800  million  pounds 
a  day.  The  cost  of  solid  w.iste  disposal  Is  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  average  city  budget. 
This  act  coordinated  the  combuied  research 
and  problem-solving  efforts  of  Pederul,  State, 
local  governments,  and  private  Industries  and 
universities. 

Highway  bcaxUiflcation 
Another  precedent-shattering  measure  re- 
sulting from  the  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional partnership  Is  the  Highway  Beautlflca- 
:lon  Act.  It  will  help  clean  up  roadside 
America,  by  helping  States  screen  Junkyards, 
excavation  scars,  and  other  highway  eyesores. 

Recreation  areas 
The  89th  Congress  m.irked  a  turning  point 
m  conservation.  We  are  now  developing  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  which  are 
within  easy  travelling  distance  of  our  urban 
centers.  Federal  funds  have  gone  to  States 
and  local  governments  to  help  purchase  land 
near  our  large  metropolitan  area-s  for  fishing, 
tx»ung,  picnicking,  c.amplng,  and  swimming. 

aVU.    EIGHTS 

In  years  to  come  when  a  man's  color  in 
the  voting  booth  Is  as  Irrelevant  as  his  na- 
tionality at  the  Immigration  station,  Amer- 
icans will  remember  it  was  finally  accom- 
plished by  the  89th  Congress. 

Voting  rights 

On  August  6,  1966.  President  Johnson 
signed  Into  law  the  most  comprehensive  vot- 
ing rights  legislation  to  win  Congressional 
approval  In  nearly  a  century. 

Breaking  away  from  traditional  courtroom 
remedies  of  prior  legislation,  the  measure 
which  the  80th  Congress  passed . 

Suspended  the  use  of  literacy  tests  and 
other  voter  qualification  devices. 

Authorized  use  of  Federal  voter  regis- 
trars In  States  and  counties  where  Negro 
registration  fell  below  specified  levels. 

Result:  460,000  Negroes  registered  In  five 
States  during  a  12-niouth  period. 

Irmnigration 
Under  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  for- 
eigners can  enter  this  Country  not  on  the 
bMls  of  arbitrary  quotas,  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  potential  contribution  to  our  Coun- 
try. The  test  is  not  where  you  come  from 
but  what  you  can  do. 

TO  PSOTBCT  r&EXDOM  ABROAD 

In  years  to  oome,  when  hot  and  cold  wars 
give  way  to  peace  on  earth,  Americans  will 
know  that  tils  new  era  was  ushered  in  by 
the  89th  Congress 

The  89th  Congress  has  charted  new  and 
dramatic  paths  for  the  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind— in  economic  development.  In  the 
population  crisis.  In  redviclng  world  famine, 
and  In  the  protection  of  freedom  abroad. 
This  Congress  has  been  firm  In  support  of 
the  nation's  commitment  to  defend  the  peo- 
ple of  South  'Vietnam  against  aggression  and 
subversion. 


Among  the  outstanding  measures  the  89th 
Congress  has  passed  are : 

A  vast  increase  In  military  expenditures 
and  Vietnam  supplementals  to  make  this 
country  stronger  than  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  combined,  and  to  protect  a 
freedom-loving  people  In  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  to  give  an 
entire  region  of  the  world  the  financing  it 
needs  to  develop  Its  own  resources. 

Pood  for  Freedom  legislation,  to  help  the 
new  developing  nations  of  the  world  help 
themselves  develop  their  own  agricultural 
resources. 

Food  for  India — an  emergency  program  to 
help  a  subcontinent  sustain  its  people  against 
the  ravages  of  htuager  and  drought. 

The  International  Education  Act  to  help 
strengthen  the  bond  of  understanding  and 
extend  the  educational  promise  of  the  Great 
Society  to  the  'world. 

Poinds  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  tJils 
vital  program  in  which  Americans  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  serve  their  fellow  men 
in  the  new  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Bill,  to  continue  our  pro- 
gram of  strengthening  free  countries  and 
bringing  them  closer  to  the  day  when  they, 
in  turn,  will  be  able  to  help  others  less  devel- 
oped than  themselves. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
strengthen  this  financial  arm  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

THB    WAK    AGAINST    POVERTY' 

In  years  to  come  when  poverty  no  longer 
scars  the  free  or  the  land.   Americans  ■will 
know  that  the  B9th  Congress  led  the  attack 
Economic  Opportunity  Act 

This  nation  is  the  first  In  the  history  of 
mankind  to  commit  itself  to  wiping  out 
poverty. 

That  commitment  to  34  million  Americans 
was  formally  made  when  President  Johnson 
In  1964  signed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
passed  by  the  88th  Congress.  That  com- 
mitment was  reinforced  and  expanded  by 
the  89th  Congress. 

In  1967,  total  Federal  anti-poverty  expend- 
itures (including  those  under  the  Econom- 
ic CJpportunlty  Act)  will  total  some  $21 
billion,  $7  billion  more  than  in  1965,  and  an 
Increase  In  effort  of  50  percent  over  1964. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  laws  which  ex- 
pand upon  old  programs  and  which  bring 
new  weapons  Into  the  arsenal  to  defeat 
poverty — Rent  Supplements.  Teacher  Corps, 
Demonstration  Cities,  Appalachla.  Economic 
Development,  Minimum  Wage,  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion and  Higher  Education. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act 
This  new  program  is  designed  to  give  poor 
school    children    nutritious    meals    so    that 
hunger  does  not  hamper  their  ability  to  learn 
and  to  grow. 

LAW     AND     JUSTICE 

In  years  to  come  when  our  streets  are  safe 
and  our  courts  are  unclogged.  Americans  will 
know  It  began  with  the  89th  Congress 
Law  enforcement  assistancr 

The  89th  Congress  and  the  President  have 
for  the  first  time  developed  a  program  to 
help  states  find  new  ways  to  strike  at  crime 
and  its  roots. 

National   Crime   Commission 
A  CommlBslon  of  distinguished  specialists 
who  are  probing  deeply  into  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  criminal   Justice  and  the  causes  of 
crime. 

Narcotics 

In  legislation  soon  to  be  peissed,  the  89ih 
Congress  will  launch  a  program  to  reclaim 
the  lives  of  narcotics  addicts  while  retaining 
strict  penalties  against  those  who  traffic  In 
these  enslaving  drugs. 


Bail  reform 

For  the  first  time  in  175  years,  the  89th 
Congress  has  revised  the  archaic  bail  system 
In  federal  courts  by  making  the  test  for  ball 
not  the  size  of  a  man's  wallet  but  his  charac- 
ter. 

CitHl  procedure  reforms 

The  89th  Congress  has  moved  to  sweep  the 
dockets  clean  in  cases  where  the  Government 
Is  a  party  by  encouraging  more  out  of  court 
settlements. 

TO    SAFEGU.\RD    THE    CONSUMEE 

In  the  years  to  come  when  the  death  toll 
on  the  highways  has  been  dramatically  re- 
duced and  when  housewives  can  shop  with- 
out a  Ellderule.  Americans  will  know  it  began 
with  the  89th  Congress. 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  President 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  have  given 
us  the  tools  to  mount  a  full-scale  nationwide 
attack  against  death  on  the  lUghways. 

By  establishing  national  standards  to  in- 
sure the  building  of  the  safest  automobiles. 

By  probing  deeply  into  the  "hows"  and 
"whys"  of  accidents. 

By  providing  funds  to  states  to  stimulate 
programs  for  safer  highways,  driver  training 
and  licensing,  and  used  car  lnsp)ectlon. 

Tire  safety 
For    the    first    time   In   history.   President 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  have  given 
the  driving  public  protection  against  the  un- 
safe tires  that  can  cause  a  deadly  accident. 

Truth  in  packaging 

President  Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress 
broke  through  four  years  of  Inaction  and 
delay  to  develop  a  Truth  in  Packaging  bill 
which  will  shortly  receive  final  Congressional 
approval.  It  will  enhance  the  welfare  of 
every  consumer  In  the  market  place  by  elim- 
inating "packages  that  lie." 

By  requiring  the  full  and  clear  disclosure 
of  what  Is  in  a  food  i>ackage.  who  made  the 
product,  how  much  It  weighs  and  how  much 
it  costs. 

By  regulating  practices  which  lead  to  con- 
fusion In  the  sup>ermarket  such  as  "cents- 
off",  "servings",  and  "Jumboquarts". 

By  preventing  the  "slack  filling"  of  pack- 
ages. 

Child  Safety  Act 

For  the  first  time,  our  children  can  be 
protected  against  toys  that  are  toxic,  and 
needless  and  tragic  deaths  among  our  very 
young  will  be  averted. 

STREAMLINING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  years  to  come  as  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  achieve  their  full  promise, 
they  will  serve  the  people  effectively  and 
fairly — In  large  part  through  the  reshaping 
and  streamlining  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  began  with  the  89th  Congress. 

The  record  Is  outstanding. 

Two  new  Cabinet-level  departments  have 
been  created. 

In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  American  city  has  been 
given  a  voice  at  the  Cabinet  table  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Nation's  history. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we 
CAn  begin  to  develop  for  the  first  time  a  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  pwllcy  to 
speed  goods  and  people  across  a  continent 
safely,  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Ten  separate  reorganization  plans  have 
been  submitted  Every  one  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  This  is  a  record  un- 
matched in  a  decade.    For  example. 

In  streamlimng  the  Public  Health  Service, 
■we  are  moving  to  fulfill  the  promise  for  every 
citizen  of  the  landmark  health  measures 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 

In  transferring  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, we  stepi>ed  up  our  attack  on  the  pol- 
lution that  blights  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
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In  reorganizing  our  clvtl  Hgbts  activities 
by  irnnafemng  the  Community  R«latlc>ii8 
Service  to  the  DeportmeDt  of  Jujtlce.  we 
h*ve  brrjught  new  tneanlnt!  and  better  cour- 
cUnatl'jQ  to  our  vaned  CI.  tl  Rlghu  Pro- 
grams 

In  Tfiting  the  BnTlroninentaJ  8clen<;ea 
Services  Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment o:  Commerce,  we  brought  new  strength 
and  >riJer  to  lhoe«  vital  servloea  of  weather 
forecasting,   mapping,   and   research. 

In  extending  the  Reorganization  Act.  we 
have  made  possible  further  major  Improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
tmmen'. 

PTBTORMANCl    FO«    PlOPt.* 

"The  Oreat  Society  .  .  .  proposM  aa  the 
first    test   for   a   nation:    The   quality  of  Its 

people  ' 

Hou-    the   t9th   Congress    helped   the   people 
Education 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  now  benefits. 

7  million  scbool  children  through  special 
educational  projects  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

49  million  school  children,  in  virtually 
every  school  in  the  land,  through  library 
and  text  books 

10  million  children  through  innovative 
educatuinal  programs 

The  H;gher  Education  Act  has  provided 
this  year 

134.000  equal  opportunity  schotarshtps  to 
needy  college  students 

190.000  students  with  work-study  assist- 
ance 

2.530  teacher  fellowships  and  assistance  for 
nearly  1,300  Teacher  Corps  Interns 

The  School  Nutrition  Act  will  provide 

300000  to  400.000  needy  children  with 
school  breakfasts. 

Lunch  room  equipment  for  schools  at- 
tended by  about  300.000  children. 

The  new  GI  BUI  wiU  benefit 

Over  500.000  returning  servicemen  through 
training  this  year,  mostly  In  higher  educa- 
tion It  u  estimated  that  over  the  next  ten 
years  as  many  as  6  million  veterans  will  bene- 
fit 

Labor 

The  Minimum  Wage  Amendments  v/lU 
benefit 

8  million  workers  for  the  first  time  through 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  law.  and  extend  additional 
benefits  to  the  30  million  workers  now 
covered 

Social  Security 
Th?  S.jctal  Security  Amendments  of  1965 

will  al^i 

Almost  20  million  beneficiaries  through  a 
Tz  Increase  in  monthly  checks 

350  000  persons  age  72  and  over  who  were 
previously  not  covered 

2  ruillion  welfare  recipients  through  In- 
creased benefits  TTils  legislation  provides 
potential  benefit  increases  for  8  million  peo- 
ple. 

Disabled  Veterans  and  Their  Survivors 
2  3   ml'.llon  beneficiaries  will  receive  high- 
er payments      This  act  will  eventtially  bene- 
fit 25  million  persons  over  a   10-year  penod. 
Poverty 
The  War  on  Poverty  has  reached : 
180.UO0   3   to  6   year  olds  In   the   full  year 
Head  Start  program. 

580.000  summer  Head  Start  children. 
370  1X30  youths  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Program 

30.000  through   the  Job  Corps. 

An  esrimated  total  of  6  million  persons 
have  b«>er;  reached  by  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams m  ia6« 

Health 

Medicare  benefits  are  available  to: 

19.1  million  older  Americans 


The  Medicaid  ProgTun  will  benefit: 

8  minion  persons  now  receiving  welfare 
payments  plus  additional  millions  who  are 
unable  to  alTord  medical  care. 

Special  Grants  for  Medical  Care  wUl  go 
to 

680.000  children  In  low  income  areas. 

Vocational  RehablUtutlon  incre&ses  will 
raise  the  number  of  disabled  persons  re- 
habUiUted  to 

A  total  of  160.000  annually,  an  Increase  of 
25.000.  with  the  potential  raised  to  300.000 
disabled  citizens  per  year. 

Bousing 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1966  will  help 

44,000  persons  now  and  one  million  over 
4  years  under  the  rent  supplement  program. 

140,000  persotM  with  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing,  with  a  S-year  additional 
potential  of  480.000  beneficiaries 

60  000  college  students  through  more 
doraUtorles.  and  triple  this  number  In  the 
next  3  years 

17,000  elderly  persons  through  newly  au- 
thorized rental  housing 

950,000  F>«rsons  through  added  public 
health 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  will  aid 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  In  dtles 
large  and  small 

Recreation 

Under  legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress 

Over  20  million  people  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  more  national  recreation  facilities — 
most  of  them  close  to  their  homes. 

Law  and  Justice 

The  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1966  opened  the 
polls  to: 

460,000  new  votsrs  In  five  States  who  were 
registered  to  vote  by  Federal  and  local  of- 
ficUUs. 

Agriculture 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  A«t  of  1966  has 
benefitted 

The  nation's  farmers  through  higher  In- 
come. Net  farm  income  Is  up  to  916  billion 
this  year,  a  gain  of  62  billion.  Oroos  farm 
Income  is  up  to  (49  billion,  an  all  time  high. 

826.000  farmers  In  the  wheat  program 
earning  an  estimated  •687  million  In  pay- 
ments. 

1.6  million  farmers  In  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, earning  payments  of  (1.35  billion  this 
year  Peed  grains  are  the  number  one  U-S. 
export  dollar  earner 

2  million  rural  Axnerlcans  through  more 
than  40.000  new  homes  that  will  be  built  In 
the  next  decade  through  the  new  Rural 
Housing  Program. 

1  million  people  In  1,400  rural  communities 
under  5.500  population  through  water  and 
sewerage   systems,   and   other  facilities. 

THC    paospcxoua    economy 

Since  the  last  quarter  of  1963.  Incomes 
have  Increased  17  per  cent  and  consumer 
prices  only  about  5'-,  per  cent  With  this  11 
per  cent  increase  in  "real"  income,  a  4-per- 
son  wage-earner's  family  (husband,  wife, 
two  children)  would  have  around  $700  added 
purchasing  power  in  1966  With  this  It 
oould  buy: 

One  color  television  set  and  one  autoauitlc 
washing  machine,  or 

One  1962  model  popular-priced  sedan  to 
use  as  a  second  family  car.  or 

New  living  room  furniture  and  a  rug  plus 
a  new  refrigerator  and  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or 

A  one-week  vacauon  In  New  York  City  for 
two.  Including  hotels,  meals,  entertainment, 
and  air  fare  from  Chicago. 

A  4-person  family  of  a  salaried  professional 
or  managerial  worker  would  have  91.100 
added  purchasing  f)Ower  In  1966.  With  this 
tt  could: 

Reahingle  the  roof  and  buy  a  color  tele- 
vision set  and  an  automatic  washer,  or 


Keep  a  son  or  daughter  at  a  state  collei? 
or  university  for  a  year,  or 

Buy  a  1963  popular-priced  sedan  as  a  s^- 
ond  car. 

The  elderly  couple  living  partly  on  a  tlxt't 
Income,  such  as  Social  Security,  would  ha\ 
•350  additional  buying  power  In  1966,  thank 
both    to    Increased    benefits    and    medlcar.- 
With   this  $350.   they  could   buy: 

A   refrigerator   and   a   vacuum   cleaner.  ,  .- 

A  new  sofa,  a  man's  topcoat,  and  a  lady 
coat 

The  89th  Congress  helped  to  keep  our 
country  and  our  people  prosperous.  The;r 
Important  tax.  fiscal  and  economic  legiski- 
tlve  achievements  Include,  among  others; 

1.  The  Appalachian  Program  to  develop  a:. 
economically  depressed   11 -state  region. 

2.  The  Economic  Development  Adminls- 
tratlon  and  Program  to  apply  the  successfu 
principles  learned  In  Appalachla  to  other 
regions  of  our  country. 

3.  The  Expansion  of  Manpower  Develop. 
ment  and  Training  Programs  to  give  work- 
ers  new  skills  and  to  retrain  workers  wit: 
obsolete  skills. 

4.  The  Excise  Tax  Reductions  to  stlmulat. 
our  economy,  when  It  needed  it — and  their 
partial  restoration  to  maintain  our  real  gal:. 
and  protect  It  from  Inflationary  forces 

5  Interest  Rate  Controls  to  curb  un- 
healthy competition   in   the  money   market 

6.  Suspension  of  the  Investment  Credi- 
and  Accelerated  Depreciation  to  help  eas* 
Inflationary  pressures  which  threaten  thf- 
nation's  prosperity 

7  Twenty-five  Stockpile  Bills  to  relieve 
critical  shortages  of  materials  needed  for  the 
national  defense,  to  help  reduce  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  and  to  produce  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  Federal  Oovernmenr 

8.  The  Minimum  Wage  Amendments  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  and 
bring  to  8  million  additional  low  paid  work- 
ers within  the  coverage  of  the  law. 


National  Bible  Week— Soncino  Press 
Participates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  26th  annual  ot)servaiice  of 
National  Bible  Week.  It  seems  appro- 
priate and  fitting  during  this  busiest  of 
weeks  before  adjournment  that  we  in 
this  great  body  pause  to  pay  united  re- 
spect to  the  Bible,  the  source  of  the  basic 
religious  principles  upon  which  our 
American  democracy  rests. 

And  a.s  we  once  again  renew  our  loy- 
alty to  the  Bible  precepts  which  gov- 
erned the  lives  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
I  know  that  my  colleagues,  preoccupied 
as  they  are  in  this  f^nal  week  of  the  very 
productive  89th  Congress,  would  be  en- 
couraged as  I  have  been  by  a  report  from 
Mr.  S.  M.  Bloch.  a  distinguished  British 
publislier  whose  firm.  The  Soncino 
Press,  Ltd..  is  experiencing  a  quadru- 
pling of  demand  for  sacred  literature  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  among  people  of 
all  faiths  and  ages.  Customers  of  Son- 
cino Press  include  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  of  the  US  Supreme  Court  and 
Crown  Prince  Akahlto  of  Japan  Mr 
Bloch  states  that  this  Increased  demand 


for  information  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  was  the  motivation  behind  the 
publishing  of  two  of  Soncino  s  most  re- 
cent works,  one  of  them  a  two-volume 
English  language  edition  of  The  Minor 
Tractates  of  the  Talmud,"  without  He- 
brew language  references. 

Mr.  Bloch  reports  also  a  most  encour- 
aging increase  in  the  demand  for  bib- 
lical material  for  children  of  all  faiths. 
As  a  result  of  this  Soncino  recently  pub- 
lished a  new  English  language  series  for 
children,  entitled  "The  Bible  Speaks." 

With  a  substantial  i>M-.<;onal  library  of 
Hebraica.  I  have  found  the  books  pub- 
lished by  Soncino  most  interesting  read- 
ing, and  of  great  value  for  reference. 
They  have  opened  up  for  me  new  hori- 
zons of  knowledge  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa,s  particularly 
pleased  to  have  presented  recently  at  the 
White  House  to  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent a  set  of  the  49-volume  Soncino  Li- 
brary, including  the  Bible.  Prophets. 
Talmud,  Zohar.  all  with  commentaries, 
for  his  personal  use  and  as  source  ma- 
terial in  the  White  House  reference  li- 
brary. 

These  interesting  facts  indeed  give  the 
lie  to  the  agnostics'  claim  that  "God  Is 
dead. " 

I  am  happy  to  call  these  encouraging 
developments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  note  of  their  significance 
to  our  enlightened  society  as  Americans 
launch  their  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Bible  Week. 


Remarks  of   the   President   at   Verrazano 
Bridge  Memorial,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NrW     V'lKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wedne.sday.  October  12. 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  visited 
Staten  Island  and  spoke  at  the  site  of 
"he  Verrazano  Bridge  Memorial,  which 
■'S  in  the  shadow  of  the  Verrazano  Nar- 
rows Bridge,  the  world's  single  greatest 
imblic  works  structure  and  the  longest 
OTKle-span  bridge  in  the  world 

The  President's  visit  to  Staten  Island 
'*'as  the  first  by  a  President  in  office  in 
^0  years  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
Mstorj-  of  the  borough  that  a  President 
•nade  a  major  address  within  the  county 
■iniits.  An  awe-inspired  crowd  of  21,000 
citizens  paid  tribute  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  a  ceremony  that  will  long  live  In 
the  minds  of  not  only  those  present,  but 
all  Staten  Islanders. 

The  program  for  the  President's  visit, 
and  the  President's  addre.ss  follow; 

Master    of    ceremonies:     Hcin      John     M 

MCEPHY. 

Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr  Robert  R  Maz- 
^•otta,  administrator.  Holv  Ro8.<»ry  ParlBh. 
staten  Island.  N.Y. 

National  Anthem :  Johanna  Valentl. 


Introduction   of  distinguished   guests. 

Remarks:   Hon.  Robeht  P.  Kennedy. 

Remarks:   Hon.  Prank  D.  O'Connor. 

Blessing:  Rabbi  Benjamin  B  Wykansky, 
Temple  Emanuel,  Staten  Island 

Address  by  the  President. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Pred  J.  Hubach.  P.^stor, 
Palth  Methodist  Church.  Staten  Island 

Remarks    or    the    Pbesident    at    Verrazano 
Bridge  Memorial.  Staten  Island.  NY, 
Thank   you,   Congressman   Murphy. 
Reverend  Clergy,   Senator  Kennedy.  Gov- 
ernor O'Connor,  Members  of  the  Delegation 
In   Congress  from   New  York,   distinguished 
public  oflSclals,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  this  afternoon  among 
so  many  good  Democrats  and  so  m.iny  good 
friends.    I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being 
so  good  to  us  back  In   1964  when   the  great 
State  of  New  York  gave  us  a  landslide  major- 
ity of  more  than  two  mlUlon  votes. 

I  want  to  thank  you  In  advance  for  the 
great  majority  you  are  going  to  give  PYank 
O'Connor,  your  Democratic  gubernatorial 
candidate,  this  year. 

I  want  each  of  you  to  know  that  your  en- 
tire Democratic  delegation,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  In  the  Senate  and  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  sit  on  this 
platform  this  afternoon,  have  been  a  strong 
right  arm  to  the  President  and  the  entire 
Democratic  platform  and  the  Deniocratlc 
program. 

I  know  that  you  recognize  by  name,  face, 
and  reputation  one  of  the  most  able  and  out- 
standing men  In  the  United  States  Senate 
who  Just  addressed  you.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Your  great  Congressman — Jack  Murphy 
He  has  done  the  job  for  Staten  Island  and 
for  Brooklyn  and  I  want  you  to  keep  him  on 
the  Job.  We  need  his  kind  of  leadership  In 
Congress.  It  earned  him  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's highest  military  decorations.  It  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  task  force  of 
distinguished  combat  veterans  who  Jour- 
neyed to  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  this 
year. 

All  good  things  that  he  stands  for  are 
matched  by  another  young  outstanding 
county  leader  and  city  councilman.  Bob 
Undsey. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  make  and 
I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  hear  and  under- 
stand. There  Is  a  great  and  valuable,  nec- 
essary and  potential  Democratic  chief  execu- 
tive on  this  platform  this  afternoon.  He 
led  the  fight  for  Justice  as  a  great  District 
Attorney  In  Queens.  He  led  the  New  York 
City  Council  as  few  men  before  him  have 
ever  led  It.  And  he  will  give  you  In  New 
York  and  the  entire  nation  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  we  need  and  the  programs  which 
we  must  have  In  the  years  to  come  Your 
next  Governor — Prank  O'Connor. 

And  I  make  the  same  prediction  :or  Prank 
O'Connor's  partners  In  the  Democratic 
leadership : 

Howard  Samuels,  a  dynamic  businessman 
and   your   next   Lieutenant   Governor. 

Arthur  Levitt — a  leader  In  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  a  sure  thing  to  stay  on  the  Job  as 
your  State  Comptroller. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  make  sun 
that  all  of  you  know  a  number  of  fine  Con- 
gressmen who  stand  beside  me  in  Washing- 
ton, who  try  to  serve  your  Interests  each 
and  every  hour  of  every  day  in  the  year: 
From  Brooklyn,  Eugene  Keogh.  And  the 
man  who  will  succeed  him.  Prank  Brasko 
My  long-time  friend,  your  able  Congress- 
woman,  Mrs.  ElDNA  Kelly.  And  Abe  Multer 
And  Hugh  Carky.  And  from  Manhattan. 
Leonard  Pasbstzin.  And  from  Queens.  Ben 
Rosenthal.  And  from  the  Bronx.  Jack 
Bingham.  And  from  Long  Island.  Herbert 
Tenzkr   and   Lestkr   Wolff. 

And  from  upwtate.  Max  McCarthy  and  Jim 
Hanley. 


Under  our  old  Immigration  law.  even 
Christopher  Columbus  would  have  had  a 
hard  time  getting  Into  this  country.  But 
we  wiped  out  that  Immigration  policy  which 
was  a  standing  insult  to  people  for  many 
years. 

A  person  born  In  England  was  12  times 
more  welcome  to  our  shores  under  the  old 
policy  than  someone  born  In  Italy,  or  Greece, 
or  Portugal,  or  Poland. 

So  we  challenged  that  and  have  changed 
all  of  that  since  last  year.  We  have  stopped 
asking  people  these  days — after  Congress 
acted  on  the  Immigration  Law^"Where  were 
you  born?"  Now  all  we  want  to  know  is: 
"What  can  you  do?  What  can  you  con- 
tribute?" 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  great 
State  are  proud  of  that  Immigration  Act 
and  I  am  proud  of  all  the  laws  that  the  89th 
Congress  gave  us.  The  laws  for  better  edu- 
cation for  our  children;  the  laws  for  better 
Jobs  for  the  heads  of  our  families;  the  laws 
for  better  health  for  our  bodies;  the  laws 
for  the  fight  against  poverty;  the  plans  and 
the  measures  that  we  have  In  the  hopper 
today  to  remake  the  cities  of  this  land. 

I  am  proud  of  Staten  Island's  Jack 
Murphy,  because  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  In 
getting  this  Job  done. 

I  didn't  come  out  here  to  see  you  this 
afternoon  because  I  was  running  for  any- 
thing this  year.  But  Jack  MtrnPHY  Is  run- 
ning for  something  this  year.  And  I  want 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  give  him  your 
wholehearted  support. 

I  told  your  neighbors  over  In  New  Jersey 
last  week  that  the  Republican  symbol  Is  the 
elephant  And  the  elephant  never  forgets. 
The  Republicans  remember  that  the  only 
way  they  have  ever  elected  people  is  by 
scaring  people.  They  always  go  back  to  one 
word — fear. 

They  know  fear.  The  Republicans  were 
fearful  to  pass  Medicare.  Nine  out  of  ten 
voted  to  recommit  one  of  the  best  bills  we 
have  ever  passed  for  all  of  the  people — the 
Medicare  Bill.  They  said  it  was  socialized 
medicine.  What  it  was  really  was  freedom 
from  fear  for  about  20  million  .Americans. 

The  Republicans  were  afraid  to  fund  the 
war  on  P'Dverty.  Ninety  percent  of  them 
voted  to  recommit  that  bill.  They  said  It 
was  a  giveaway.  The  only  thing  the  war 
on  poverty  gave  away  was  hope :  hope  for 
[XK>r  Americans  that  they  might  overcome 
the  fear  of  being  p)oor. 

Today  the  war  on  poverty  has  already 
helped  nine  million  poor  Americans.  And 
they  are  glad  that  fear  struck  out. 

The  Republicans  were  afraid  to  pass  the 
.School  Bill  that  Hugh  Carey  helped  to  lead 
through  the  House  Sixty-seven  percent 
voted  to  recommit  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — and  to  recommit 
killed  it  They  said  it  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  schoolhouse. 

What  It  did  was  to  put  books  on  the  shelves 
in  libraries — 30  million  new  American 
b<x)ks — -and  to  get  better  teachers  to  teach 
American  children.  And  this  afternoon,  five 
million  educationally  deprived  American 
children  are  glad  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit struck  out. 

Afraid,  afraid,  afraid.  Republicans  are 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows  and  they  are 
afraid  of  the  shadow  of  progress  But  the 
only  thing  that  most  Americans  are  afraid 
of  are  Republicans.  And  that  is  why  the 
Americans  have  given  us  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  that  Is  why  the  Congress  has  given 
us  more  education  bills,  more  health  bills, 
more  dollars  to  fight  poverty,  more  dollars 
to  rebuild  cities,  more  dollars  to  help  people 
with  Medicare  than  any  Congress  in  the 
history  of  this  nation. 

I  hope  you  people  will  remember  that  on 
Election  Day  by  returning  every  member  of 
the  Democratic  delegation  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York. 
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New  York  for  tn&ay.  many  years  baa  been 
the  Orst  State  of  the  Union,  the  flrst  State 
in    reaourcea.    first    In    populauon.    the    llxBt 
State  in  leadership,  the  flrat  State  in  giving 
to  this  naUon  outatandlng  chief  fxecuUvea 
And  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  November 
you  are  going  to  return  to  your  ways  of  old 
the  days  when  you  elected  PrankUn  Roose- 
velt   aa    Governor   ot    New    York,    when    you 
elected  Al  Smith  aa  Governor  of  New  York 
when  you  elected  Herbert  Lehman  aa  Gover- 
nor of  New  York      I  think  you  are  going  to 
elect   Prank  O'Connor  aa   Governor   of   New 
York 

And  with  Prank  OConnor  In  New  York  and 
RoBTBT  KxNNtDT  In  the  DemocraUc  delega- 
tion In  Waahlngton  and  with  me  helping 
from  the  sidelines,  we  will  try  to  get  a  job 
done  for  all  the  good  people  of  the  greateal 
State  In  the  Union 


Natiooal  Building  Code  aod  Naliooal 
Plumbing  Code 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  m:.ss,i'  »: 

IK  TWM  HOU8«  OK  REPHK.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker  on 
Monday  October  8,  1955.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  appear  as  one  of  Its  guest  speak- 
ers before  the  national  convention  of 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  .Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Plpeflttlng  Industry  of  the  United  States 
This  wa.s  their  29th  annual  convenUon 
held  l;i  Kansas  City,  Mo  .  part  of  which 
city  It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  In 
Congress 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
David  E.  Todd,  manager  of  the  Build- 
ing It  Construction  Trades  Council 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  He  told  mp  In  his  let- 
ter that  he  had  been  handed  a  copy  of 
our  reniarks  made  at  the  United  Asso- 
clatlons  convention  In  Kansas  City  with 
particular  reference  to  the  National 
Building  Code  He  advised  me  further 
that  the  Building  Trades  CouncU  of 
Kansa.s  aty  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  p^s-sible  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  local  building  codes  He 
suggested  that  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  I  had  expressed  at  the  national  con- 
vention .should  be  given  wider  publicity 
He  requested  portions  of  our  remarts  be 
Inserted  in  the  Congrission^l  Record 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  mindful  a 
MemtMT  does  not  compliment  hiroself 
by  ln.s*.rting  his  own  remarks  In  the 
Recorp  Notwithstanding,  becaus*'  of 
Mr.  Todds  request,  only  that  portions  of 
my  remarks  before  the  United  Associa- 
tion will  be  entered.  Tlie  remarks  re- 
lating to  the  building  and  plumbing  code 
follow 

PresMent  Schoemann.  I  read  with  interest 
your  editorial  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  magazine  opposing  the  National  Balld- 
ing  Code  and  the  National  Plumbing  Code 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  function  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Federal  Oovernment 
I  fully  agree  I  could  not  agree  more.  My 
experience  aa  a  county  government  oflcla! 
brought  me  sufflclentJy  up  against  the  quee- 
tlon  of  codea.  and  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now  that  building  codea  and  plumbing  codes 


•re  properly  a  funcUon  of  local  governments, 
and  tiua  U  where  the  dlacreUon  ought  to  re- 
side In  too  many  areaa  of  Ufe.  thoee  who 
wUh  to  use  the  powers  of  Federal  govern- 
ment creaUvely  are  unwilling  to  trust  the 
common  senae  and  good  Judgment  of  people 
to  solve  the  local  problema  of  their  own  com- 
mumtiea;  or  else  If  that  Judgment  be  lack- 
ing, then  they  are  unwilling  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  to  allow  people  to  make  mistakes 
and  to  suffer  from  the  mlatakea.  The  local 
community  which  I  once  served  la  an  en- 
lightened community,  and  It  haa  no  need 
for  some  bureaucrat  In  Washington  to  tell  It 
what  standards  ought  to  be  applied  in  ita 
plumbing  Installations.  Pre«dent  Schoe- 
mann  la  right.  If  you  sit  Idly  by  and  do 
nottiing  while  the  campaign  for  a  national 
building  code  snowballs,  the  Ume  will  soon 
come  when  you  will  no  longer  have  local 
autonomy  in  this  Beld 

I  know  you  have  all  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  a  National  Building  Code.  Until  re- 
cently there  was  not  much  concern  but  since 
the  Orst  of  this  year  there  has  been  a  cam- 
paign started  that  can  no  longer  be  Ignored 
The  commercial  interests  In  this  country 
that  stand  to  make  a  lot  of  money  from  a 
National  Building  Code  are  trying  to  recruit 
followers  from  among  the  "Uberal  eaubllsh- 
ment,"  by  using  the  old  liberal  prejudices 
against  the  building  Industry  and  the  build- 
ing tradea 

The  line  of  thoee  who  are  puslUng  the  Code 
la  to  the  effect  that  the  building  industry  Is 
backward,  unprogreaslve  and  hopeleaaly  out 
of  date,  and  this  la  the  fault  of  the  build- 
ing trades  They  argue  that  maaalve  Fed- 
eral aid  la  needed  to  promote  advancea  in 
building  technology  but  In  the  way  is  that 
old  stumbling  block,  a  multiplicity  of  build- 
ing codes.  So  runs  the  argument  that  Is  why 
we  need  one  national  code. 

It  seems  almost  every  special  commission 
the  President  appolnta  devotes  something  In 
Its  report  to  the  National  Building  Code 
The  White  Houae  Civil  Rlghta  Conference 
and  the  Advisory  Commlaalon  of  Intergovern- 
mental RelaUona  is  a  2fl-member  group  con- 
taining local,  state  and  Federal  offlclals  aa 
well  aa  some  from  private  Industry  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  source  of  Justified  Irritation  for 
you  who  are  members  of  the  building  crafts 
would  be  the  fact  that  although  this  Com- 
mission invited  the  advice  of  those  In  the 
industry  and  those  who  manufacture  and 
process  building  materials,  I  am  reliably  ad- 
vised that  no  building  trade  unions  were 
Invited  to  tesufy 

Sun  another  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  Is  called  the  "Naaonal  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress."  In  their  report  they  struck 
out  hard  by  demanding  that  If  the  housing 
needs  of  middle-income  families  are  to  be 
met.  housing  costs  muat  be  reduced  by  ad- 
vanced technological  potential  They  even 
went  so  far  aa  to  say  we  cannot  adequately 
houae  America  by  existing  methods 

The  answer  la  eaay  for  any  group  of  dream- 
ers becauae  they  simply  say  that  in  the  event 
new  techniques  cause  certain  crafts  to  suffer 
all  that  needa  to  be  done  la  to  Inatltute  Fed- 
erally-subaldiaed  systems  of  retraining,  sev- 
erance  pay.  and  pay  the  necessary  retirement 
coat  for  these  technologically  displaced 
building  trades  workers  TTiey  have  a  real 
nice  way  of  describing  It  when  they  wrap  It 
all  up  and  refer  to  It  aa  an  "adjustment  as- 
■vlstance  •  to  any  crafts  deatroyed  by  techno- 
logical change 

The  emergence  of  a  National  Building 
Code  which  would  lead  to  such  so-called  ad- 
vancementa  that  would  result  In  the  dis- 
appearance of  your  Job  and  provide  only  for 
some  Federal  retraining  (at  the  taxpayers' 
expense)  is  not  the  answer 

Recently,  there  haa  been  some  relief  from 
the  modernlze-em.  retraln-em  line  and  that 
la  the  report  you  hear  of  now  and  then  from 
the    so-called    manpower    experts    that    the 
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building  trades  don't  have  anything  to  worr- 
about,  They  say  the  building  trades  wir 
need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Journeymen 
in  the  coming  few  years  and  that  apprentice 
nimibers  shuuld  be  multiplied  several  umes 
over.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  wu- 
mates  that  contracts  construction  employ 
ment  wUl  increaae  by  37%  between  1964  &L 
1975.  " 

Other  sUtlsUclana  say  this  Is  a  wild  est. 
mate.  In  fact.  It  does  exceed  the  estimate. 
for  every  other  branch  of  the  economj 
Could  It  be  the  manpower  experts  are  tryine 
to  get  the  building  tradea  coming  and  golagi 
Let's  Uke  a  second  to  analyze  these  two 
contradictory  trains  of  thought.  If  th* 
building  trades  become  really  modern  aod 
technologically  advanced,  then  you  are  goicj 
to  be  put  out  of  your  Jobs  and  will  have  '1 
be  trained  at  Federal  expense.  If.  on  tin 
other  hand,  you  remain  as  backward  and  un- 
progressive  then  as  you  are  now,  you  wl 
have  to  train  three  times  aa  many  appren- 
tices.    Neither  argument  makes  sense 

But.  my  friends.  I  think  we  should  be  fa- 
about  this  and  not  blame  all  of  this  push  fc" 
the  Building  Code  on  the  liberals  or  huinaa;- 
tarlans  who  want  to  see  America  "rehoused 
In  my  opinion  the  real  drive  comes  from 
the  very  commercial  and  dollar-minded  pro- 
ducers of  certain  building  materials  wlio 
have  already  been  denied  access  because  of 
existing  state  or  local  codes.  Surely  thesf 
groups  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Unap- 
natlon  be  regarded  as  altruistic.  Perhaps  thf 
liberal  humanitarians  should  quit  worrying 
for  Just  a  moment  about  rehousing  Amerlcs 
and  become  concerned  about  those  who  want 
a  new  National  Code  only  to  make  moner 
out  of  It. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  could  be  agalm- 
NaUonal  Code  If  It  were  In  fact  a  majo: 
roadblock  In  the  way  of  a  slum  clearance  or 
If  It  stood  In  the  way  of  a  truly  desirable  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  middle-class  housing 
It  Is  not  my  argument  that  you  should 
take  lasue  with  all  model  or  uniform  codes 
Everyone  should  want  to  promote  techno- 
logical progress  In  the  building  Industry  but 
let's  be  sure  these  are  real  technological  ad- 
vances and  not  Just  a  gimmick  to  help  somf 
producer  of  materials  As  for  the  libera!; 
they  should  be  willing  to  be  so  objective  a£ 
to  recognize  that  there  are  enough  enlight- 
ened people  In  every  community  to  provide 
an  enlightened  building  code  for  their  own 
community  To  forget  this  Is  to  force  on 
ua  all  an  unenlightened  and  commerclallv 
inspired  building  code  for  the  entire  countr 


Wa«e    and    Price    Controls 
EXTETNSION  OF  REMARKS 

ny 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

<- '  k'     I  N  D  l.\  .N  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  a  "credibility  gap"  of  pro- 
portions never  before  seen  In  the  histon 
of  the  United  States.  The  Amerlcar. 
people  have  been  told  so  much  that  1? 
both  contradictory  and  evasive  in  con- 
tent that  they  do  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve. Then,  If,  In  desperation,  they  try 
to  believe  something,  chances  are  It  L« 
completely  at  odds  with  the  facts. 

On  no  other  subject  has  the  admin- 
istration been  so  evasive  and  reluctant  to 
tell  what  Is  planned  or  what  Is  being  con- 
sidered than  on  that  of  the  present  sUte 


of  the  national  economy.  Vaclllailon, 
hesitation,  and  indecision  have  to  date 
characterized  the  administration's  ac- 
Uons  and  this  has  rai-sed  some  serious 
questions  which  have  not  been  answered. 

Por  some  time  now  there  ha.s  been 
much  unrest  and  concern  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  wage  and  price  controls — 
and  possibly  rationing  as  well — would  be 
imposed  after  the  November  elections. 
The  administration  has  repeatedly  side- 
stepped the  issue  and  the  last  evasion 
came  early  last  week  after  a  direct  ques- 
tion was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt], 

However,  on  Tuesday.  October  11.  the 
President  signed  Executive  Order  11310. 
entitled  "Assigning  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Functions  to  the  .^ttorney 
General."  This  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  Thursday.  October 
13.  A  front-page  story  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Saturday,  October  15,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  was  the 
first  public  disclosure  of  this  order  and 
the  first  analysis  of  what  It  implies. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Trohan's  story: 

Under  the  order.  It  would  be  possible  to 
institute  wage  and  price  controls,  rationing, 
civil  defense  programs,  alien  controls,  border 
controls,  and  a  host  of  wartime  measures. 
The  order  does  not  proclaim  a  national 
emergency  but  paves  the  way  for  such  action 
on  such  a  proclamation. 

I  might  point  out  that,  counting  the 
utle  of  the  order,  the  word  "emergency" 
or  "emergencies"  is  used  a  total  of  31 
times.  Authority  for  the  plan  is  cited 
as  that  vested  in  the  President  under 
Reorpanlzation  Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  This 
plan,  which  had  no  opposition  of  any 
significance,  had  merged  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  with  the 
E.xecutive  Office  of  the  President. 

We  are  due  a  full  explanation  of  tHe 
reasons  behind  this  order  Just  what  is 
going  so  badly — or  is  expected  to  go  so 
badly— that  the  administration  feels  this 
sort  of  groundwork  must  be  laid  at  this 
time? 

The  administration  seeks  to  govern  by 
consensus,"  which  is  all  well  and  good. 
However,  I  see  nothing  remotely  resem- 
bling "consensus" — or  any  attempts  to 
*ek  it — In  Issuance  of  an  Executive  or- 
der so  far  reaching  in  scope  and  impllca- 
'Jon  without  any  sort  of  explanation  as 
'0  why. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  insert  Mr.  Tro- 

an's  story  of  October  15,  1966,  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  full  text  of  the 
Executive  order  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  October  13.  1966: 
Report  Prom  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohani 

Washington,  October  14 — Without  any 
■  infare.  President  Johnson  signed  and  sealed 
•n  extraordinary  executive  order  In  the  White 
:-louse  last  Tuesday  which  assigns  wide  emer- 
■-■ency  preparedness  fimctlons  to  the  attorney 
~?tieral. 

No  explanation  was  given  for  ordering  the 
preparation  of  national  emergency  plans  and 
•-he  development  of  war  plans  at  this  time. 
T^e  far-reaching  executive  order  was  pub- 
i«hed  In  the  Federal  Register  for  last  Thurs- 
lay. 

Under  the  order.  It  would  be  poRsible  to 
'^titute  wage  and  price  controls,  rationing, 


civil  defense  programs,  alien  controls,  border 
controls,  and  a  host  of  wartime  measures. 
The  order  does  not  proclaim  a  national  emer- 
gency but  paves  the  way  for  action  on  such 
a  proclamation. 

The  executive  order  states  that  the  attor- 
ney general  shall  provide  advice  with  respect 
to  "any  emergency  directive  or  procedure 
prepared  by  a  department  or  agency  as  part 
of  its  emergency  program."  This  could  mean 
wage  and  price  controls  or  rationing. 

The  attorney  general  is  authorized  to  re- 
view legal  procedures  of  federal  ligencies  de- 
signed to  enlist  Industrial  support.  Judicial 
and  legislative  liaison,  mobilize  research  fa- 
ciUtlee,  and  fix  security  standards 

SHALL    ASSIST,     IF    REQIESTED 

The  order  says  that  the  attorney  general 
shall,  on  request,  assist  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  civil  defense  emergency  operations  and 
supervise  utilization  of  state  and  intrastate 
l.iw  enforcing  agencies.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral Is  empowered  to  develop  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  identification  of  the  dead. 

The  order  provides  for  the  development  of 
a  a  office  of  emergency  planning,  whose  di- 
rector would  assume  control  for  total  na- 
tional preparedness.  The  order  says  of 
emergency  planning: 

■Emergency  plans  and  progr:ims  shall  be 
developed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  continu- 
ing activities  of  the  department  of  Justice 
on  the  basis  that  It  will  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  carrying  out  of  such  programs 
during  an  emergency.  The  attorney  general 
shall  be  prepared  to  implement  all  appropri- 
ate plans  developed  under  this  order." 

The  order  states  that  the  President  issued 
the  "executive  order  11310  assigning  emer- 
gency preparedness  functions  to  the  attorney 
general"  under  authority  vested  in  him  un- 
der reorganization  plan  No.  1  of  1958  Ex- 
perts in  the  Library  of  Congress  said  the 
President  can  proclaim  an  emergency  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  any  moment. 
Experts  said  he  can  act  under  Korean  war 
powers,  which  have  not  expired,  as  well  as 
under  the  1958  reorganization  act. 

HEAK   RUMBLINGS    OF    CONTROLS    AND    RATIONING 

Johnson  has  denied  any  intention  of  in- 
stituting wage  and  price  controls.  The  White 
House  had  said  that  no  executive  order  had 
been  Issued  when  questioned  early  in  the 
week  by  Rep,  Jambs  B.  Utt  [R.,  Call  Then 
on  Thursday  the  order  signed  on  Tuesday 
was  published  quietly  in  the  governments 
official  dally. 

Possibly  the  President  acted  quietly  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  precipitate  fear  or 
hysteria  of  an  expected  "armed  attack."  For 
weeks  there  have  been  rumblings  that  he 
planned  to  Institute  wage  and  price  controls 
and  rationing  after  the  election 

There  also  have  been  reports  that  some 
dramatic  action  would  come  In  the  far  east 
before  the  election.  Possibly  the  President 
Issued  the  executive  order  as  a  standby  meas- 
ure in  case  It  might  be  needed  after  such  a 
dramatic  action. 

It  Is  curious  that  it  was  issued  while  there 
is  no  attorney  general,  the  office  being  tem- 
porarily vacant  until  the  successor  to  Nicho- 
las Katzenbach  Is  named.  Katzenbach  re- 
cently was  named  undersecretary  of  state, 
but  It  Is  not  known  whether  this  appoint- 
ment had  any  relationship  to  the  executive 
order. 


|P.R.    Doc.    66-11227;    Piled,    Oct.    11,    1966; 

4:40  pjn.] 
Thk  PREsroENT:  ExEcxmvi:  Order  11310 — As- 

SIGNINC     EMKBGENCT      PREPAREDNESS     F*rNC- 
TIONS  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  pur- 
EXiant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  1799),  it  la  hereby  ordered  as 
fallows : 


Section  1  Scape,  (a)  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  prepare  national  emergency  plans 
and  develop  preparedness  programs  covering 
law-enforcement  functions  of  concern  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  functions  are 
vested  in  other  departments  or  agencies  by 
statute  or  Executive  order  Upon  request, 
the  Attorney  General  assist,  as  appropriate, 
in  developing  preparedness  programs  cover- 
ing law-enforcement  functions  vested  In 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  He  shall  also  provide,  as  ap- 
propriate, liaison  with  and  guidance  and 
assistance  to  the  various  divisions  of  State 
and  local  government,  and  maintain  liaison 
with  the  Federal  judicial  system  and  the 
United  States  Congress  as  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

(b)  These  plans  and  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  develop  a  state  of  readiness  In 
these  areas  with  resp)ect  to  all  conditions  of 
national  emergency,  including  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Basic  FuTWtions.  The  Attorney 
General  shall : 

(a I  Emergency  documents  and  measurei. 
Provide  advice,  as  appropriate,  with  respect 
to  any  emergency  directive  or  procedure  pre- 
pared by  a  department  or  agency  as  a  part 
of  1^  emergency  preparedness  function. 

(b)  Industry  support.  As  appropriate,  re- 
view the  legal  procedures  developed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  be  Instituted 
if  it  becomes  necessary  lor  the  Government 
to  institute  extraordinary  measures  with  re- 
spect to  vital  production  facilities,  public 
facilities,  communications  systems,  trans- 
portation systems,  or  other  facility,  system,  or 
service  essential  to  national  survival. 

(c)  Judicial  and  legislative  liaison.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Plaruilng,  maintain  liaison  with  Federal 
courts  and  with  the  Congress  so  there  will  be 
mutual  understanding  of  Federal  emergency 
plans  Involving  law  enforcement  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  legal  powers  during  emergencies  of 
various  magnitudes. 

(d)  Legal  advice.  Develop  emergency  plana 
for  providing  legal  advice  to  the  President, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  heads  of  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  wherever  they  may 
be  located  in  an  emergency,  and  provide 
emergency  procedures  for  the  review  as  to 
form  and  legality  of  Presidential  proclama- 
tions. Executive  orders,  directives,  regula- 
tions, and  documents  and  of  other  docu- 
ments requiring  approval  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Attorney  General  which  may  bo  issued 
by  authorized  officers  after  an  armed  attack. 

(e)  Alien  control  and  control  of  entry  and 
departure.  Develop  emergency  plans  for  the 
control  of  alien  enemies  and  other  aliens 
within  the  United  States  and,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
develop  emergency  plans  for  the  control  of 
persons  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  the 
United  States.  These  plans  shall  specifically 
include  provisions  for  the  following; 

(1)  The  location,  restraint,  or  custody  of 
alien  enemies. 

(2)  Temporary  detention  of  alien  enemlee 
and  other  persons  attempting  to  enter  the 
United  States  pending  determination  of  their 
admissibility. 

(3)  Apprehension  of  deserting  alien  crew- 
men and  stowaways. 

(4)  Investigation  and  control  of  aliens  ad- 
mitted as  contract  laborers. 

(5)  Control  of  persons  entering  or  depart- 
ing from  the  United  States  at  designated 
ports  of  entry. 

(6)  Increased  surveillance  of  the  borders 
to  preclude  prohibited  crossings  by  persons. 

(f)  Alien  property.  Develop  emergency 
plans  for  the  seizure  and  administration  of 
property  of  alien  enemies  under  provislona 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

(g)  Security  standards.  In  consultation 
with   the  Department  of  Defense  and  with 
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other  execuclve  ^gancles  to  th«  extent  appro- 
priate prepare  plan«  for  adjustment  or  se- 
curity staiidarcU  goremlng  the  employment 
of  F«Hlerai  personnel  and  Foderai  contractors 
In  an  emeruency 

(h)  Kei^arcri  Within  th«  frameworlc  of 
over-ail  Federal  research  obJectlTcs.  super- 
visa  or  conduct  research  In  areas  directly 
concwrn-Kl  with  carrylnt?  out  emergescy  pre- 
paredur-iu  responalbllltlea,  designate  repre- 
Mntatlves  (or  necessary  ad  hoc  or  ta«l[-f  jrce 
groups  and  provide  advice  and  aulBtance  to 
other  ii«{encle«  in  planning  for  rea«arcli  in 
areas  involving  the  interesca  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

Skc  3  Citrtl  Defetuf.  Id  conaonance  with 
natiunal  civil  defense  programs  developed  by 
the  Department  o.'  Defense,  the  Attorney 
Oerieral  shall 

( til  Loral  taw  enfOTcement .  Upon  request 
consult  with  and  aasisit  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  plan,  develop,  and  distribute  ma- 
terials '.  >r  use  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  la*-  enforcement  personnel  for  clvU  de- 
fense emergency  operations:  develop  and 
carry  out  a  naUonai  plan  for  civil  defense  In- 
struction and  training  for  enforcement  ofll- 
cers.  designed  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  the  resources  and  facilities 
of  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  police 
schools  academies,  and  other  appropriate  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  assist  the  States 
in  preprtrtng  for  the  conduct  of  intrastate 
and  Interstate  law-enforcement  operations 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  needs  that  would 
exl.st  for  emergency  police  services  under  con- 
ditions of  attack  or  Imnalnent  attack 

(bl  P'la."  and  correctional  InjtitutUmt. 
D«Telop  emergency  plans  and  procedures  Tor 
the  cuauxly  and  protection  of  prtsoners  and 
the  use  '->f  Federal  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutional re<«<  urcea  when  available,  for  ;o- 
operatl'-':!  with  local  authorities  In  connsc- 
tlon  wi'.h  muse  feeding  and  housing,  for  the 
storage  of  ir.andby  emergency  equipment.  I'or 
the  emergency  use  of  prison  hospitals  and 
laboratory  facilities,  for  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  prison-Industry  products,  and  for 
the  development  of  Federal  prisoner  skills  to 
appropriately  augment  the  total  supply  of 
manp<->wer;  advise  States  and  their  polltl<*l 
BUbdlvlsioQs  regarding  the  use  of  State  ajid 
local  prisons.  Jails,  and  prisoners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  local  situations  and  conci- 
ttons  arising  from  a  state  of  emergency. 

(c)  IdenUflcation  and  location  of  peraons. 
Develop  emergency  plans  and  procedures  for 
the  u»e  If  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  assisting  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  the  development  of  plans  and  proce- 
dures fur  the  tdentlflcatlon  of  the  dead  and 
the  reuniting  of  families  during  a  civil  de- 
fense emergency 

Sbc  4  Interagency  Cooperation.  Unless 
otherwise  provided  in  this  order,  the  Attorney 
Oenera:  shall  assume  the  Initiative  In  devel- 
oping Joint  plans  for  emergency  preparedness 
functions  described  in  this  order  in  consulta- 
tion with  those  departments  and  agencies 
which  have  resp<jnalblllUe8  for  any  segment 
of  such  activities 

a«c  5  P'endential  Coordination  The  Di- 
rector n{  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall  ad  viae  and  assist  the  Pr*ldent  In  deter- 
mining policy  for  and  assist  him  In  coordi- 
nating the  performance  of.  functions  under 
this  order  with  the  total  national  prepared- 
ness program 

S«c  6  Emergency  Planning.  Emergency 
plans  and  programs  shall  be  developed  as 
an  Integra!  part  of  the  continuing  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  basis 
that  It  will  have  the  responslblllty  for  carry- 
ing out  such  programs  during  an  emergency 
The  Attorney  General  shall  be  prepared  to 
implement  all  appropriate  plans  developed 
under  this  order.  Modifications,  based  en 
emergency  conditions,  will  be  In  accordajire 
with  policy  determinations  by  the  President. 


8«c.  7  Emergency  ActUm3  Nothing  In  this 
order  shall  be  construed  as  conferring  au- 
thority under  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  UjSC. 
App  aa81-2297),  or  otherwise,  to  put  Into 
effect  any  emergency  plan,  procedure,  pol- 
icy, program,  or  course  of  action  prepared 
or  developed  pursuant  to  this  order  Such 
authority  is  reserved  to  the  President. 

Bwc  8  Hedelegatton.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
la  hereby  authorized  to  redelegaie  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  functions 
hereinabove  assigned  to  him 

S«c  9  Construction  Nothing  In  this  order 
shall  be  deemed  to  derogate  from  any  now- 
existing  assignment  of  functions  to  any  Ex- 
ecutive agency  or  officer  made  by  statute  or 
by    Executive    order. 

SkC  10  General  To  the  extent  of  any  In- 
conslsieacy  between  the  provisions  of  any 
prior  order  and  the  provltloos  of  this  order, 
the  latter  shall  control. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Th«  Whxtx  Hods*    October  It,  1966. 


John  J.  Rhode!  Reports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J    RHODES 

or  AaiioNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speak- 
er, following  Is  the  October  15  and  final 
Issue  for  the  89th  Congress  of  my  news- 
letter "John  J  Rhodes  Reports.  "  which 
will  go  to  my  constituents  this  week : 

Ocrosni  15.  1M6. 

LAW    ANO    OKOn 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  til -fated  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1906  would  have  made  it  illegal 
(or  any  person  to  cross  a  state  line  for  the 
purpose  of  rioting,  or  Inciting  to  riot  This 
amendment  was  added  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  upon  motion  of  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  Ckamkx.  a  Republican  from  Florida 
It  was  an  attempt  to  deal  at  least  partially 
with  the  lawlessness  wblcb  has  grown  In 
alarming  proportions. 

Although  a  lawless  element  of  our  society 
has.  In  some  Instances,  used  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  a  vehicle  to  flout  the  laws  of 
our  land.  It  would  be  a  m^lstake  to  equate 
lawlessness  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
The  rise  m  the  crime  rate  should  be  placed 
at  the  doorstep  of  Its  most  direct  cause — 
the  general  breakdown  In  morals  and  the 
growing  disrespect  for  law  that  has  developed 
in  our  Country-  A  contributing  factor  to 
this  disturbing  situation  is  the  rise  of  the 
movement  which  I  call  "the  cult  of  the  indi- 
vidual." This  cult  believes  that  the  "rights" 
of  the  Individual,  as  they  Interpret  them 
from  their  own  distorted  views  of  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 
The  right  of  society  to  protection  Is  second- 
ary to  this  fetish.  Stnngely  enough,  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  our 
highest  court  of  law.  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  fostering  the  breakdown  of  law. 

Contempt  for  law  and  order  has  also  been 
Instilled  In  the  minds  of  tnany  people  by 
pronouncements  made  by  certain  leaders  to 
the  effect  that  "If  you  don't  like  a  law.  refuse 
to  obey  It."  One  of  the  most  damaging  state- 
ments to  our  institutions  came  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  said 
that  he  himself  could  be  Induced  to  lead  a 
"mighty  good  revolt." 

If  this  movement  continues.  It  can  cer- 
tainly nurture  the  seeds  which  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  every  republic  since  the 


world  began.     I  value  the  rlghu  of  the  :: 
dividual    as   much    as    anyone    could      Hcv. 
ever.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  sacred  rig' 
any  Individual  can  possess  Is  the  right  to  be 
protected  by  a  society  based  upon  the  rule  of 
law,  not  the  rule  of  man.     While  protecting 
other   'rlghu"  which  by  comparison  are  pic- 
ayune.  we  are  doing  perhaps  irreparable  v: -■ 
lence  to  the  society,  which  Is  the  guardian 
the  larger  right. 

The  American  people  must  certainly  spe 
with  a  strong  voice  against  those  who  ^a.^ 
allowed  our  way  of  life  to  deteriorate,  and  in 
favor  of  those  who  have  expressed  a  stro.ne 
determination     to     preserve     It.     After    an" 
every  man  Is  more  free,  more  prosperous  .ind 
better  cared  for  In  the  United  Stales  t.n 
under  any  other  country.     We  must  cert.m. 
continue  to  Improve  our  society  and  our  fre. 
doms.  but  In  the  Improving,  we  must  nia>;. 
certain  that  we  do  not  do  them  unto  deat: 

VIETNAM 

I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  often  In  n 
newsletters.     I  think  you  know  that  I  fe^ 
we  should  take  action  necessary  to  brh;?  th,- 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  before  jt  e^ 
calates  Into  World  War  III.     The  most  dar 
gerous  thing  anyone  can  do  Is  to  temporiz. 
with   a  war.     By   refusing   to  blockade  H,1 
phong  harbor,  and  to  Interdict  supplies  goii.,- 
into  North  Vietnam  by  rail  and  air,  we  a:. 
prolonging  this  war.  and  making  It  necessar 
for  more  American  men  to  be  engaged  on  th- 
ground,  in  a  Jungle  war  8,000  miles  from  ou- 
shores. 

Such  an  entanglement  Is  not  wise,  partic- 
ularly In  a  world  In  which  the  Communists 
are  intent  on  conquest.  Nothing  would 
please  them  better  than  to  have  our  armed 
might  pinned  down  in  a  series  of  brush  are 
wars  such  as  this  one.  Inhibiting  our  ir.lgh' 
and  our  ability  to  protect  against  a  globa 
war.  If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  we  wi: 
certainly  do  as  Lenin  said  we  would  do- 
"They  will  fall  like  a  ripe  plum  into  ou: 
laps." 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  five  or  slx-ye.ir  vk: 
In  Viet  Nam  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  As  General  Elsenhower  ha.' 
stated:  "We  must  do  whatever  Is  necessarv 
to  win  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  not,  the 
war  will  grow  In  costs,  both  In  money  and 
lives,  and  the  Nation's  morale  will  be  low- 
ered there  Is  the  blood  of  a  lot  of 
young  men  that's  involved  and  whenever  we 
have  had  casualties  ...  In  order  to  carrj- 
out  the  policies  of  America  abroad.  Anierlti 
as  a  whole  has  made  It  the  first  order  c: 
business  to  get  that  war  done  first." 

INCaXAStNG    COST    Ot    LIVINO 

Every  housewife  who  has  found  that  in 
recent  months  she  Is  shopping  more  and 
enjoying  it  lees  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  a  dangerous  Inflationary  period 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  August  196« 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  113.8  1 1957-59 
equals  100  (.  During  the  first  seven  month* 
of  1966.  the  Index  went  up  at  an  annua 
rate  of  more  than  4  per  cent  Many  indi- 
vidual Items  such  as  food,  medical  care  and 
services  are  up  even  more. 

This  type  of  skyrocketing  costs  spells 
hardship  for  the  pensioner,  the  Social  Se- 
curity recipient,  and  the  Individual  with  a 
fixed  income  or  wage.  In  fact,  It  could  be 
said  that  they  are  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  of  the  Great  Society.  The  belated 
increase  In  Social  Security  benefits  that  Is 
now  proposed  by  President  Johnson  for  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968  Is  a  lot  like  locking  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  The 
time  to  Increase  Social  Security  benefits  Is 
now.  not  In  1968.  And  this  could  have  been 
done.  If  the  Administration  had  acted  upon 
a  Republican  proposal  that  was  advanced 
several  months  ago.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
proposal,  an  automatic  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  would  be  provided  whenever 
there  Is  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 


Although  the  farmer  has  been  accused  by 
President  Johnson  of  being  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  Inflation.  I  believe  he  deserves  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellow  Americans.  He.  too, 
has  been  caught  in  the  vicious  coet-prlce 
squeeze.  Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received 
43  cents  of  the  consumer  food  dollar.  Today 
he  receives  only  37  cents  of  that  dollar. 
Moreover,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  help  are 
all  costing  him  a  great  deal  more. 

Who  then  Is  to  blame  for  the  present  situ- 
ation? It  is  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration. They  have  piled  deficit  upon 
deficit.  They  have  Insisted  thnt  this  Coun- 
try can  fight  a  $2  blUlon-a-month  war  half- 
way around  the  world  and  still  go  forward 
with  an  unending  variety  of  fantastically  ex- 
pensive Great  Society  domestic  programs. 
And  they  have  let  Interest  rates  bear  the 
burden  of  the  fight  against  inflation  until 
those  rates  have  soared  to  the  highest  point 
in  45  years. 

This  Is  the  story  of  Inflation  Each  dollar 
today  will  purchase  the  amount  of  goods 
which  could  have  been  bought  in  1S57-59  for 
88  cents,  and  in  1940  for  43  cents.  There 
are  disturbing  rumors  making  the  rounds  In 
Washington  that  the  Administration  may 
resort  to  an  Increase  In  taxes  and  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  more  than  a  remote 
possibility.  I  believe  the  real  remedy  In  this 
situation  Is  a  cut  In  Federal  nondefense 
expenditures.  There  are  a  ji.imber  of  non- 
essential programs  that  can  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated  completely.  This  should  be  done 
without  delay. 

ELECTION    AND    LEGISLATIVE    REFORM 

During  this  Session  of  Congreas,  I  have 
Joined  a  number  of  my  R»»pubUcan  col- 
leagues In  urging  the  enactment  of  certain 
legislative  and  election  reform  legislation.  I 
believe  that  Congress  must  take  the  lead  In 
both  of  these  fields  If  we  are  to  strengthen 
our  political  system  In  two  very  Imfwrtant 
areas. 

On  July  28,  1966,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  filed  a  re- 
port wherein  certain  recommendations  for 
the  updating  and  modernizing  of  Congress 
were  made.  Without  question,  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report.  If  en- 
acted into  law,  would  make  Congress  a  more 
effective  Institution  for  carrying  out  Us  basic 
functions.  Unfortunately,  to  date.  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  failed  to  schedule 
this  Important  matter  for  House  considera- 
tion. Congress  needs  strengthening  and 
modernizing  and  time  Is  of  the  essence  Re- 
forms should  be  enacted  now  so  that  the 
next  Congress  may  utilize  the  new  institu- 
tions and  procedures.  I  have  pledged  my 
support  and  assistance  In  pettlne  these  Im- 
portant recommendations  enacted  into  law. 

One  of  the  great  political  challenges  of 
our  times  is  presented  by  the  much -discussed 
but  long-delayed  election  and  campaign 
contribution  reform  legislation.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  excellent  studies  and 
reports  on  this  subject.  Aiso.  a  special 
Commission  on  Campaign  Contributions  was 
ippolnted  by  President  Kennedy,  and  In 
1962  the  repKjrt  of  this  Commission  sparked 
the  Introduction  of  several  bills. 

In  order  to  keep  this  Important  matter 
moving  forward.  I  together  with  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, prepared  and  Introduced  an  election 
reform  bill.  This  bill  contains  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  and  reforms  For 
example,  it  would  require  every  candidate  for 
Federal  ofllce  and  every  committee  that  sup- 
ports such  a  candidate  to  report  every  con- 
tribution and  every  expenditure  over  $100. 
A  flve-member  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion would  be  established  to  receive  and 
nialntaln  the  required  reports  and  suitements 
»nd  to  conduct  investigations.  And  It  would 
provide  a  special  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
»100  for  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
to  any  organization  supporting  a  candidate 


in  any  election.  This  deduction  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  standard  deduction  and 
would  not  be  iimlted  to  those  who  itemize 
their  deductions.  I  am  hopeful  that  mean- 
ingful election  reform  legislation  can  be 
enacted  this  year.  Certainly,  such  legisla- 
tion Is  imperative  before  the  1968  Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

VISITORS 

Mesa:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Hancock,  John 
E.  Benton,  John  K.  Kerr.  M  D.,  Michael 
Sanora,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Pomeroy  and 
Melissa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Campbell.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Hunt,  Paula.  Nancy  and 
Marsha.  Bill  Bellly,  George  Ude.  Jr..  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Anderson,  Dr.  C.  W  Burpo. 

Scottsdale:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S  Fleming. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Welch.  Andy  and  Nancy, 
Mrs.  Martha  Jo  Hunsaker,  Curtis  A.  Jen- 
nings, Commander  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Sudbeck, 
Nlel  Plshback,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Messinger, 
Ken  and  David,  Robert  Macdonald,  Lt  Col. 
Joseph  P.  Love,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Meyer. 

Phoenix:  Alton  W.  Thomas  Bruce 
Donaldson  Laurie  Pried  Bob  Carlock  Mrs. 
Al  Bomo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  McSweeny  Brian 
Langston  Mrs.  R.  G.  Ring  and  Paul  Mrs  M. 
Suhay  Justin  Herman  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell 
R.  Olson  and  Jim  James  Flynn  Mrs.  C. 
Eugene  Grlffen  E.  P.  Mcllroy  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  D.  Naughton,  Karen  and  Mary  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urban  Kapler  Jeannle  and  Judy 
Ernst  Pay  Nelson  Carol  Ellison  Pe^  Partridge 
Kem  Lyons  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Schroeder. 
Mary  and  Johnny  Charles  Bartlett,  Jr  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Burk  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
Wood  and  Krlstl  Pat  Halsell  Joe  R  Benites 
Kreg  IClrkham  Keith  Taylor  Mrs.  Carl  Moller 
Don  Charles,  Jr,  Mrs.  Fred  Bockman.  Matt 
and  Chris  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mende  J.  B. 
Holmqulst  George  Cassady  Norbert  J.  Konzal 
Sandra  Stuart  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Payne 
and  June  Judge  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Stirling  and 
Ann  AJ  Means  R.  H.  Pulton  Cliarles  and 
Robert  Miles  Steve  Sache  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Johnston  Rudy  Zepeda  Phoenix  Brown 
and  Stevan  C.  Courtland  Clark  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Udell  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E  Hawkins  Clar- 
ence L.  Benson  Aram  Mardian  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Smith  Robert  L.  Parks  Mrs.  J.  Paul 
Jones. 

Chandler:  Mrs.  P.  C.  Bailey  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Howard  James  V.  Toler. 

Tempe:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Haverland  Dr. 
and  Bilrs.  R.  E.  David  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PliilUp  K. 
Clemens  Richard  J.  Lease  Woodle  Carter 
George  Wendt  Bill  Dresskell  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Garlach. 

Glendale:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F  Bartell  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Johnson,  Julie,  Janice. 
Kevin  and  Dennis. 

Tucson:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Clark.  Jr., 
Anne  and  Chip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Welnsapfel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Burks,  Kathy  and  Janell 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Chlsson. 

Sahuarlta:  Prances  P.  Emmons. 

Nogales:  Ron  McCoy. 

Yuma:  F.  C.  Braden. 

Flagstaff:  Jarret  L.  Campbell 


Report  to  Conitituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  ever. 

Following  is  a  factual  report  to  my 
constituents  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  concerning  the  major 


legislation  dealt   with  during  the  8&th 
Congress : 

Report  to  Constituents  of  the  11th 
District  of  Indiana 

The  89th  Congress  inherited  huge  prob- 
lems, products  of  generations  of  neglect. 
Instead  of  turning  its  back,  the  89th  faced 
them  squarely — and  found  answers. 

More  of  our  young  people  will  go  to  better 
schools,  free,  and  stay  until  they  graduate — 
because  of  the  actions  of  the  89th.  If  we 
could  use  only  a  single  phrase  to  describe 
the  8&th,  it  would  have  to  be  called  the  "Edu- 
cation Congress."  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  a  landmark 
program  will  invest  millions  in  our  under- 
staffed, over-crowded  schools.  Many  young- 
sters will  be  better  citizens  because  the  89th 
acted  decisively  to  meet  America's  education 
needs. 

Older  Americans  will  never  forget  that  the 
89th  passed  medicare,  to  guarantee  that  every 
American  over  65  will  have  full  medical  and 
hospital  services.  This  Congress  also  voted 
generous  funds  for  research  and  treatment 
centers  to  attack  our  biggest  killers:  heart 
disease,  cancer,  strokes,  and  related  ailments. 

In  so  many  ways,  the  89th  Congress  was 
great — In  conservation.  In  safety,  to  main- 
tain prosperity,  to  help  a  growing  America, 
in  health,  in  education,  in  providing  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  provide  for  a  responsible  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy. 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  a  "do-some- 
thing" Congress.  It  didn't  close  its  ears  when 
America  demanded  action.  It  heard — and 
moved  America  toward  greatness. 

a  do-something  congress 

Americans  live  better  today  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  legislative  triumphs  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Inspired  by  the  President's 
pledge  to  keep  America  moving,  the  89th 
supported  more  forward-moving  programs 
than  any  half-dozen  congresses  In  the  past. 

Today  we  have  achieved  ftill  employment, 
with  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  every- 
one who  works.  Business  and  industry  have 
turned  in  record  profits.  Consumers  can 
afford  more — and  better — products  than  ever 
before.  All  Americans  take  for  granted  a 
whole  vista  of  opportunities  to  live  full  and 
happy  lives. 

It  hasn't  always  been  like  this.  In  years 
past.  Congress  responded,  but  only  halt- 
ingly— leaving  many  problems  neglected  and 
waiting  for  help.  'The  89th  was  a  great  leg- 
islative turning  point.  By  any  measurement 
the  89th'6  accomplishments  are  outstanding. 

The  89th  has  fought  America's  fight — to 
save  our  cities,  to  reopen  our  classrooms  for 
all  who  want  to  learn.  It  has  moved  to  clean 
up  our  filthy  air  and  otir  disease-infested 
water.  It  has  launched  massive  programs, 
balancing  quality  with  quantity,  to  beautify 
our  highways,  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
arts,  and  acquire  new  perks  for  recreation. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  89th  has 
strengthened  state  and  municipal  govern - 
mentB  by  easing  the  heavy  financial  pressures 
education  Imposes  on  local  tax  resources. 

It's  been  a  great  two  years!  America  has 
taken  giant  strides  forward.  The  89th  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  truly  great  society 

"Never  before  has  a  Congress  broken 
through  opposition  and  precedent  to  set  in 
motion  so  many  new  programs  covering  such 
a  wide  range  of  topics."  Chicago  Daily  News. 
".  .  .  Congress  can  take  pride  in  the  record 
of  the  89th.  It  is  a  record  which  equals.  If 
it  does  not  surpass  the  'first  hundred  days' 
of  1933." — Nashrille  Tennessean.  "Our  na- 
tional legislature,  working  hand  In  hand 
with  the  President,  has  sought  to  bring  the 
United  States  boldly  into  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury. In  no  country  on  earth  today  has  there 
been  charted  a  more  massive  onslaught  on 
human  misery,  ignorance,  disease,  social  dis- 
crimination and  unequal  opporttinlty" — 
Boston   Globe.     "It   has   been   a   great '  and 
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hMLTtenliii;  demoastratlon  of  the  virork&bUlt.y 
of  ovir  ;:;sUtuUona  In  a  Ume  of  rapid  axd 
almoBt  re  ■:  .Moriaj-y  change.  The  Preeldeiit 
and  the  <'• '•..frees  ttxjether  have  written  a 
great  rword  of  achievement  without  ar  y 
departure  from  the  principle*  of  the  Consti- 
tution, without  any  deviation  from  the  aji- 
proprlate  separation  of  powers,  without  at  y 
cxrruptl  >n  by  patronage  or  Impropriety  tt 
la  a  record  of  which  the  President,  the  Coii- 
greos  and  the  country  can  be  proud." — 
W(uhington  Po.it.  "No  Oongreas  since  World 
War  II  or  the  depression  of  the  "308  hiis 
worked  this  productively,  none  at  clowtr 
grips  with  the  people's  troubles  " — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  •The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  had  their  hearts  and  purses  In 
the  right  places." — Hartford  Courant 
■  Without  doubt,  this  Congress  has  been  tte 
most  productive  in  modern  American  hli- 
tory  The  nation  has  been  needing  a  cor  - 
gress  lUte  this." — Denver  Post.  "Congr«8 
has  flnally  adopted  numerous  measures  ttst 
have  been  crying  for  attention  for  years  " — 
Portland  Express 


THE    SArXTT    CONC 

America  ts  second  to  none  In  sclentlflc  an>l 
'.echnologicaJ  accomplishments  But  man  7 
inventions    proved    extremely   dangerous. 

More  Americans  died  In  traffic  accidents 
than  In  all  the  wars  combined  Each  yeai, 
thousands  more  die  because  of  Inadequate 
drug  ;;cen»lng  and  controls. 

Safety  programs  voted  by  the  8eth  Con- 
gress will  make  America  a  better  place  t-) 
;ive — and  live  longer! 

TrarSc  Safety:  Establishes  mandatory  safe- 
ty f)eTformance  standards  for  motor  vehicle* 
and  tlT«e.  expands  the  national  driver  regis- 
ter for  quick  and  easy  identification  of  Indl 
vlduals  whose  driving  privilege*  have  beer, 
suspended  or  revoked,  and  provides  funds  to 
conduct  program  of  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment 

Highway  Safety:  Authorizes  funds  for  8- 
year  highway  safety  program,  with  each  state 
required  to  establish  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram by  Dec  31.  1967,  In  order  to  receive 
full  amount  of  federal  aid  highway  funds 
to  which  It  is  entitled 

Drug  Controls:  Places  stricter  controls  on 
the  possession,  distribution  and  disposal  of 
depressing  barbiturates  and  stlmulatlnf; 
amphetamines 

THI    HKAX.TU    CONGRESS 

Amer:  L.:.  medical,  arurglcal.  and  beaitb 
know-ho*  far  surpasses  the  sAhlevementa 
of  any  other  country  In  the  world  Por 
decades  many  of  our  citizens  have  gone  un- 
treated and  UDcared  for.  Hardest  hit  have 
been  the  very  young  and  the  very  old — 
especially    those    from    low-Income    families. 

1~he  39th  Congress  has  moved  to  provide 
fuller  coverage  and  more  beaitb  services  for 
millions  of  Americans 

Medicare  and  Social  Security:  Sstabllshes 
a  basic  hospital  Insurance  program  under 
social  security  (or  persons  age  66  and  over, 
i  supplementary  voluntary  health  insurance 
program  to  cover  doctor  bills  and  certain 
medical  expenses,  a  7-percent  Increase  In 
')id-age  and  survivor*  benefits,  and  Increases 
benefits  for  the  indigent,  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  and  needy  children. 

Regional  Medical  Centers:  Launches  pro- 
gram to  develop  twenty-five  muiu-purpoee 
regional  medical  centers  to  fight  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  stroke  and  other  major  diseases. 

Child  Nitrltlun  Elxpands  national  scbool 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs.  Initiates 
new  pilot  breakfast  program  for  needy  school 
children  and  children  wh  a.viat  travel  long 
distances  to  school,  and  ;>.-■  .v.d^s  yv«istance 
for  food  preparation  equipment  In  the 
schools 

Cigarette- I_^ih*;:.".^-  R<q  ::.->»s  ?■.•.";  ;  i  It- 
age  and  ciu-'ur.  .:  U'l-e-'^o  •■  -a.— y  I  ^•,i-,.>- 
ment  that  ij^ir-", ".<■  s:;.. &.:.,{  rr..^;-  j<?  !.  lz- 
ardous  to  yov^r  ;.eL--.'.  i.-.  1  rixps  penalties  for 
violation 


Health  Professions  Education  Assistance : 
Authorizes  matching  grants  to  construct 
teaching  faculties  for  physicians.  denUsts. 
optometrists,  pharmacists,  podiatrists,  and 
health  technicians.  Also  offers  scholarships 
and  loans  for  needy  student. 

TRS  CONSXSVATION  CONGRXS8 

Pot  over  one  hundred  years.  United  States 
citizens  have  carelessly  used  up  our  natural 
resources  and  recklessly  polluted  much  of  our 
water  supply.  We  have  polluted  a  lot  of  the 
air  above  us,  too. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  Into  law  far- 
reaching  measures  to  scrub  America  clean 
and  save  our  diminishing  reeources.  Were 
now  on  our  way  to  purifying  our  precious 
supply  of  air  and  water.  Thanks  also  to  the 
89th.  America's  highways  will  be  things  of 
beauty  and  we  will  have  land  sufficient  for 
the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of  this  and 
future  generations. 

Air  Pollution  Control:  Authorizes  program 
to  control  air  pollution  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts and  to  develop  improved  solid  waste 
dUposal  methods 

Rural  Water  Systems:  Provide*  for  new 
programs  of  grants  for  development  of  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  in  nu-al 
communlUes  with  less  than  6.500  popula- 
tion. 

Water  Pollution  Control:  Extends  and  ex- 
pands program  to  combat  water  pollutlotj  In 
Interstate  waters,  and  Increases  federal  grants 
for  research  and  construction  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  projects. 

EUghway  Beautlficatlon:  Provides  for  con- 
trol of  billboards  and  Junkyards  along  high- 
ways, and  imposes  penalties  on  states  that 
fall  to  cooperate. 

Oceanography:     Authorize*    expansion    of 
oceanographlc  research  and  development  of 
food,    mineral,    and   other    resources   of    the 
seas.   Continental   Shelves   and  Oreat   Lake*. 
Water   resource*:    Ten    year   research   pro- 
gram to  Investigate  water  resource  problem*. 
TRS  raosrxarrT  concbsbs 
A     large     share     of     the     credit     for     the 
smoothly-growing  American  economy  goes  to 
the   8flth    Congress.     We    are    today    experi- 
encing 68  months  of  uninterrupted  prosper- 
ity.    Skillful  cutting  of  federal  excise  taxes, 
backed    up    by   prudent    investmenu   In    re- 
gional  growth   projects,   made   possible   our 
unparalleled  prosperity. 

Maintaining  the  delicate  balance  between 
inflation  and  recession  has  been  a  tough  Job. 
But  Its  been  worth  the  trouble  Look  at  the 
results:  Americans  earn  more,  pay  leas,  and 
iive  better  today  than  have  any  people  In  the 
world's  history. 

Minimum  Wage:  Increases  minimum  wage 
for  29.6  million  workers  presently  covered 
from  II  25  to  11  40  effective  February  1.  1967. 
and  to  11  60  effective  February  1.  1968.  and 
extends  coverage  to  an  estimated  8  1  million 
additional  workers.  Including  some  390,000 
agricultural  workers. 

Regional  Development:  Provides  grants 
and  loans  for  public  works,  development  fa- 
cilities and  other  projects  to  aid  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  and  to  encourage  re- 
gional economic  development  planning. 

Appalachla:  Authorizes  a  6-year  economic 
development  program  for  the  depressed  12- 
State  Appalachla  region,  which  Includes  con- 
struction of  health  facilities  and  vocational 
schools,  land  conservation,  mining  area  rec- 
lamation, development  of  timber  and  water 
resources,  and  the  building  of  a  highway 
system. 

Excise  Tax  Reduction:  Reduce*  or  repeals 
excise  taxes  on  numerous  Items,  including 
air  conditioners,  home  appliances,  automo- 
biles, cosmetics,  luggage,  biislness  machines, 
sporting  goods,  radio  and  television  sets, 
club  dues,  and  bowling  alleys. 

Antl- Inflation:  Two  separate  bills  have  al- 
ready been  enacted  to  help  homeowners  and 
the  bomebulldlng  Industry  by  reducing  the 


demand  for  maney  and  the  constant  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates. 

TH«  cppoRTUNrrr  conckxss 

America  Is  the  richest  nation  In  man's 
memory,  but  some  20  million  U.S.  citizens— 
the  seldom-seen,  often  Ignored  few — have 
never  had  a  chance  to  share  equally  in  our 
success. 

UnUl  the  89th  took  a  hand,  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  newcomers-to-our-shoree,  and 
the  poorly  trained  were  sometimes  Ignored. 
Starting  in  January,  1965.  however,  they  got 
action.  Not  action  In  the  form  of  a  hand- 
out— but  opportunlUes  that  will  help  them 
move  ahead  with  America — on  their  own  two 
feet. 

Older  Americans  Administration:  Creates 
Administration  on  Aging  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  programs — at  both  the 
federal  and  sr^te  level — related  to  special 
needs  of  older  -\merlcans. 

Anti-Poverty:  Extends  and  expands  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Including  programs  for 
youth,  community  action,  rural  poverty 
work  experience  and  adult  education. 

Voting  Rights:  Provides  for  enforcement  of 
15th  Amendment  and  authorizes  federal  reg- 
istrars where  local  officials  dlscrUnlnate 
against  potential  voters. 

ImmlgraUon:  Replaces  discriminatory  na- 
Uonal  origin*  with  a  flrst-come,  first-served 
system  of  preferential  admissions  for  immi- 
grants with  advantaget^us  skills,  education  or 
training,  or  close  relaUves  in  the  United 
States. 

Manpower  Retraining:  Extends  and  ex- 
pands the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  a  Job  development  program  to 
stimulate  on-the-job  training. 

THE  EBCCATION  COMCXK6S 

L«8s  than  two  weeks  after  he  took  office 
In  1966,  President  Johnson  urged  Congress 
to  "push  ahead  with  the  number  one  busi- 
ness of  the  American  people — the  education 
of  our  youth  in  pre-schools.  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  In  the  colleges 
and  unlversltle*,'  The  8»th  Congress  re- 
sponded. 

At  the  heart  of  Its  historic  efforts  to  take 
the  price  tag  off  education  are  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966  and  the  Elemenury 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Back- 
ing up  these  legislative  triumphs  In  educa- 
tion are  the  Cold  War  OI  BUI  of  Rights,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  and 
the  National  Arts  Foundation. 

Taken  together,  this  network  of  federally 
financed  programs  means  that  any  Amer- 
ican— child  or  adult,  rich  or  poor — can  now 
afford   a  complete  education. 

Library  Services  and  Construction:  Au- 
thorizes funds  for  5- year  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  library  services  and  library  con- 
suuctlon  program,  and  establishes  three  new 
programs  providing  for  inter-library  cooper- 
ation and  library  services  for  both  Institu- 
tionalized persons  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

National  Arts  Foundation:  Bstabllshes  s 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  provide  aid  to  Individuals  and 
group*  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  arts  and  humanities  In  the 
United  States. 

Higher  Education:  Provides  scholarships 
for  needy  undergraduates.  Insured-lnterest 
private  loans  tC'  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  special  help  for  college  libraries 
and  less  developed  colleges,  and  establishes 
National  Teacher  Corps  and  teacher  fellow- 
ship program. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:  Pro- 
vides funds  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
aid  to  educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-Income  families,  grants  for  books,  re- 
search and  supplementary  educational  serv- 
ices, and  more  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas. 


GI  BUI  of  Rights:  Establishes  program  of 
educational  and  other  benefits.  Including 
t-uaranteed  home  loans,  federal  job  prefer- 
eace.  VA  medical  care  for  financially-needy 
veterans,  for  over  5  million  veterans  who 
have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  since  Jan- 
.lary  31.  1966. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention:  Fi- 
nances special  education,  employment,  and 
.social  work  projects  to  aid  In  the  prevention 
.md  conuol  of  Juvenile  dellnqueiioy. 

CONGRESS    FOR    A    GROWINC    AMERICA 

It's  amazing  to  realize  that  America  Is  still 
crowing — even  after  190  years.  Actually  we're 
:rowlng  today  faster  than  during  any  time 
.n  our  history. 

We   do   have    serious    growing   pains:    our 

:tles  are  frequently  over-crowded,  our  trans- 
.xjrtatlon  systems  are  often  cumbersome,  our 
.'.ouslng  and  schools  are  In  bad  repair,  and 

ur  supply  of  fresh  water  can  seldom  keep 
:iace  with  our  growth. 

These  Uls  are  mostly  the  by-product  of 
.  fast-moving  economy.  Tliey  ve  reached 
erlous  proportions  in  the  last  ten  years.  It 
»as  a  serious-minded  89th  Congress"  that  de- 
'.ded  forthrlghtly  to  do  something  about 
:hem.  Not  afraid  to  ask  question.^,  and  not 
ifrald  to  find  answers,  the  89th  Congress 
:jund  solutions  to  many  of  our  mld-20th 
entury  problems. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Expands  and 
.xtends  program  of  assistance  to  public  and 
private  transportation  companies  In  iniprov- 
:ng  mass  transportation  systems,  and  estab- 
.;sbeB  new  programs  for  technical  studies, 
:nanagerlal  training  fellowships  and  research 
md  training  In  urban  transportation  prob- 
oms. 

Department  of  Housing:  Establisljes  at 
Ablnet  level  a  Department  of  Houj^lng  and 
Vrban  De%'elopment  to  administer  federal 
..ouslng   and   urban   development   programs. 

Omnibus  Farm:  Revises  and  extends 
vheat,  feed  grains,  and  National   Wool   Act 


programs,  authorizes  new  acreage  reduction 
and  price  support  program  for  cotton,  pro- 
grams for  dairymen,  and  cropland  retirement 
program. 

Omnibus  Housing:  Expands  current  urban 
renewal,  college,  and  rural  housing  programs, 
adds  rehabUltatlon  grants  and  public  hous- 
ing for  the  handicapped,  and  provides  help 
to  low-income  families  In  paying  rent  for 
decent  housing. 

Saline  Water  Conversion :  Extends  federal 
program  to  solve  critical  water  problems 
In  this  country  by  Investigating  methods  of 
converting  sea  and  brackish  water  into  fresh 
water. 

Rapid  Transit:  Authorizes  a  three-year 
program  of  research  and  demonstratiini  proj- 
ects to  develop  high-speed,  inter-city  ground 
transportation. 

IN     DEFENSE    AND    FOREIGN    POLICY;     A     RESPON- 
SIBLE   CONGRESS 

The  difficult  task  of  standing  firm  for 
freedom  and  building  peace  In  the  world 
was  faced  responsibly  by  the  89th  Congress. 
From  the  war  In  'Vletnain  to  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  In  Geneva,  the  89th  Congress  has 
shown  active  leadership  in  defense  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  89th  can  be  truly  called 
"a  responsible  Congress." 

Asian  Developwaent  Bank:  Authorizes  U.S. 
to  accept  membership  in.  and  provided  funds 
for  full  amount  of  U.S.  subscription  to  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Bank,  to  which  31  na- 
tions contribute,  will  make  and  guarantee 
loans  for  sound  projects  that  will  promot-e 
economic  development  of  Asian  countries. 

Atomic  Energy:  Authorized  funds  for  fiscal 
1967  for  operating  expenses,  plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment,  Including  money  for  under- 
ground tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Defense:  Authorized  funds  for  fiscal  1967 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mLsslles,  naval 
vessels,  including  nuclear-powered  frigate 
and  two  destroyers,  and  for  continuing  de- 
fense research  and  development. 


Pood  for  Freedom :  Provided  funds  for  con- 
tinuing program  of  food  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  broadly  expanded  expiring  Food 
for  Peace  programs. 

Food  for  India:  Supported  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  International  programs  to  ship 
emergency  food  aid  to  drought-stricken 
India. 

Foreign  Aid:  Authorized  funds  for  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid,  Including  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  Umlted  number  of  coun- 
tries for  1  year,  except  for  3-year  authoriza- 
tion for  development  loans  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  Pro- 
vided Increase  in  U.S.  contribution  to  Bank's 
Ptind  for  Special  Operations,  which  provides 
loans  for  high-priority  economic  and  social 
development  projects  in  Latin  America. 

International  Monetary  Fund:  Increased 
U.S.  contribution  to  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  to  help  promote  growth  of  world 
trade  and  bilateral  credit  facilities,  strength- 
en position  of  IMF,  finance  temporary  bel- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  and  Increase 
Fund's  holdings  of  major  currencies. 

Military:  Authorized  supplemental  funds 
for  fiscal  1966  for  aircraft,  missiles  and  com- 
bat vehicles,  naval  vessels,  research  and  mili- 
tary construction  due  to  Vietnam  conflict. 

Peace  Corps:  Amended  Peace  Corps  Act 
of  1961  and  authorized  funds  for  its  fiscal 
1967  program  of  providing  volunteers  to  some 
40  countries. 

Supplemental  Foreign  Aid:  Authorized 
supplemental  funds  for  economic  assistance 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

U.S.  Arms  Control:  Extended  for  three 
years  U.S.  Anns  Control  Agency  to  provide 
It  with  greater  oppwrtunity  for  long-range 
planning  for  peace  in  directing  and  coordi- 
nating arms  control  matters,  including  con- 
duct of  negotiations  and  sponsorship  of  re- 
search. 


SENATE         I 

Tuesday,  October  IS.  lOfiG 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
.md  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
."ient. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frr-denck  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  help  of  the  ages  past, 
^ope  for  the  years  to  come,  in  the  white 
f  Thy  holiness  we  know  ourselves  for 
■hat  we  are — petty,  proud  creatures  who 
?ek  their  own  wills  and  whim.s  in  spite 
f  the  noble  professions  with  which  we 
ome  to  Thee. 

We  would  yield  our  flickering  torch  to 

he  flame  of  Thy  redeeming  love. 

Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way 

our  feet  may  go,  and  the  humblest  work 

^ill  shine,  and  the  rough  places  be  made 

plain. 

May  we  become  sure  of  Thee  as  men 
«ho  watch  through  a  long  nipht  know 
beyond  all  doubt  or  questioninc  that  day- 
:ght  has  returned.  Raise  us  up,  for.aive 
•s,  enhearten  us,  strengthen  us,  convince 
-^-  Send  us  forth  as  sons  of  the  morn- 
ng  to  bring  Thy  light  to  ever>'  shadowed 
fe  we  meet.  As  every  ray  of  .ninshine 
"ads  back  to  the  sun.  ,so  this  hour  teach 
ur  thoughts  to  travel  up  the  road  of 
^y  benedictions  to  Thyself, 
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"For  every  virtue  we  possess 
And  every  victory  won, 
And  every  thought  of  holiness, 
Are  Thine  alone." 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom   and  the 
power.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
October  17,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  Bnj.S  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Geisler.  one 
cf  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolutions. 
On  October  13,  1966: 

S,  2434.  An  act  to  clarify  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  prop>erty  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Clarlnda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3080.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised   Organic   Act  of  the   Virgin   Islands 


to  increase  the  special  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing  authority,    and    for   other   purposes: 

S.  3096,  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3807.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
428  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear 
power-desalting  project,  and  appropriations 
therefor.  In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

S.  3830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 

S,J.  Res,  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  therefor. 
On  October  14,  1966: 

S.  2218.  An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States; 

S.  3433.  An  act  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlaw- 
fully take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3500.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazier,  Jr.,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; and 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation services  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
On  October  15,  1966: 

S.405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A, 
Nahiis  ."ind  Vera  Nahas; 

S.  491.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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S  801  An  act  to  Improve  the  balance-of- 
paymeiita  poeiuon  of  the  United  States  by 
p>erniltUng  the  u»e  of  reeerved  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expendi- 
tures. 

.->  1J73  An  act  to  autbarlze  and  dlrec'  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  cause  the  vessel 
EUa  L  .  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of  Uatlnl- 
cus  Maine  Ui  be  documented  as  a  vee*:l  of 
the  Lni',ed  States  with  coastwise  prlvlLsgea. 
S  1310  An  act  relating  to  the  NaUonal 
Museiun  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtutlon; 

S  1807.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1963.  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  uf  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose 
Joaqnn  Diaz  Franqulz; 

S  J4oT  An  act  for  the  relief  of  JJorge 
AJbuazyc  Volsky, 

S  24&S  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain 
gltu  and  decorations  from  foreign  govem- 
meuts,  and  for  other  purpKJses; 

.S  2587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  lUlda 
W   Perea  de  Gonzalez; 

S  3«40  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Dr  CJull- 
lermo  Rodrtgues; 

S  2738  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ezzat 
N    Asaad: 

S  2739  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  BUiache 
L.  Asaad. 

S  2781  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  .'uUo 
Sangully.  Jr.; 

S  2771  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I-azel 
Louise  Schuman  Strunk, 

S  3035  An  act  to  establish  a  prograai  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
eruea  ■  i  -oughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purpi.  »;«'.■' 

S  i\'-<*i  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Allerto 
L    Martinez 

S  3112  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  poll'itlon 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  progranu  In  addition  to  jres- 
ent  authority  for  grants  to  develop,  eitab- 
llah  or  improve  such  programs;  make  the 
use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
flexible  r)v  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
suppi^r:  rf  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
any  year  extend  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
grams -1  .thorlzed  by  the  act;  and  for  other 
purposes 

S  3238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Matsue  Sato. 

S  3423  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in 
Fairfax  County.  Va..  and  for  other  purposes. 
8  34«0  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
scientific  and  technological  research,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

S  KM  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  commemoration  of  the  dealg- 
natlun  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument  in  New  Tork, 
NY 

S  J8U9  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  an  additional 
copy  of  certain  publications;  and 

8  J  Res  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  5tr;ic!ng  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  In  the  United  States 
On  October  16.  1966 
S  :375  An  act  providing  a  method  for 
determining  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as 
reimbursement  for  damages  sustalne<l  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their  ijras- 
iDg  permits  by  the  U.S   Air  Fores,  and 

3  Sisa  An  act  to  strengthen  the  re(?ula- 
tory  and  stipervlsory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  iver  Insured  banks  and  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  for  other 
purpi-i«c^ 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  third  annual  report  on  spe- 
cial international  exhibitions,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1965  pursuant 
to  section  lOSibi  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961— Public  Law  87-256 

These  national  exhibitions  are  pre- 
sented primarily  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  developing  coimtries.  Their  primary 
purpose  Is  to  focus  attention  on  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  attainments, 
and  show  how  these  harmonize  with  the 
aspirations  and  capabilities  of  the  hoet 
countries.  In  doing  so,  these  US.  pavil- 
ions also  contribute  to  mutually  profit- 
able trade  relationships 

This  effort  In  support  of  American  for- 
eign policy  objectives  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  the  significant  contribu- 
tions in  materials,  time,  and  talent  from 
hundreds  of  American  private  Arms  and 
Institutions.  Thanks  to  their  help,  this 
program  Is  now  a  vital  adjunct  to  this 
country's  pursuit  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
human  dignity  for  all  mankind. 

I  am  also  gratified  by  the  support  that 
the  Congress  has  given  this  program  since 
It  t)egan  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson 

Th«  Whit*  Housi.  October  IS.  1966. 

Enclosures: 

1    Letter  of  transmittal. 

2.  Report. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ATLAN- 
TIC TUNAS— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  as 
In  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  U.  89th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Conservation  of  Atlan- 
tic Tunas,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  un- 
der date  of  May  14,  1966.  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas,  signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  date  of  May  14, 
1966.  The  convention  was  signed  at  that 
time  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil. 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America 


I  transmit  also,  for  the  Infonnation  c : 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Actin. 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  th' 
convention. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  fisher 
experts  of  the  United  States  and  othe 
Interested  countries  that  the  recent  i  apu. 
increase  In  the  exploitation  of  Atlantir 
timas  has  created  an   urgent  need  fo 
the  establishment  of  efTectlve  Interna 
tional  arrangements  for  the  research  ariii 
management  of  these  tunas.     This  wi:. 
require   the   collection   and   analysis  o: 
large   quantities  of  oceanographic  anc. 
biostatlstlcal    data    over    a    broad    geo- 
graphic area  involving  widespread  field- 
work   and    use   of    complex   and   highl; 
sophisticated   biological    and   statistica. 
procedures     The  broad  experience  of  tht 
United  States  in  dealing  with  high  sea 
conservation  problems  has  demonstrates 
that  the  most  effective  means,  in  .som- 
cases  the  only  effective  means,  of  dealinc 
with  such  problems  is  by  Internationa 
agreement.    Such  an  agreement  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commi.ssioi 
and  sets  forth  the  terms  of  referenci 
for  the  Commission  with  respect  to  tht 
resource  (covered.     Parties  to  the  asjree- 
ment,  those  countries  directly  concerned 
with  the  problem,  are  represented  on  tht 
Commission.   The  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisherie? 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fur  Seai 
Convention,  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific    Fisheries     Convention,     and    tht 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Conven- 
tion are  examples  of  such  agreements. 

The  present  convention  would  estab- 
lish the  International  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  to 
carry  out  these  fimctions  with  regard  to 
the  resources  of  tunas  and  tuna-ilk^ 
fishes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  wa.^ 
negotiated  by  a  Conference  of  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, convened  by  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  which  the  representatives  of  17 
States  participated  which  have  a  mutual 
Interest  In  the  conservation  and  rational 
exploitation  of  these  fishes. 

The  convention  is  patterned  to  a  large 
extent  after  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
It  will  be  administered  by  a  Commission 
of  representatives  of  all  member  states 
and  provision  Is  made  for  panels  dealing 
with  Individual  species,  groups  of  species. 
or  geographic  areas  All  members  of  the 
United  Nations  system  are  eligible  for 
membership  and  It  is  expected  that  sub- 
tantially  all  states  whose  fishermen  har- 
vest Atlantic  tunas,  whose  Industries 
process  tunas  from  this  area,  or  whose 
seacoast  is  contiguous  to  the  areas  where 
these  fish  are  taken  will  become  parties 
to  the  convention.  The  United  States 
has  an  Important  interest  In  the  Con- 
vention because  of  the  substantial  and 
growing  catch  taken  by  American  fisher- 
men from  Atlantic  tuna  stocks,  because 
of  the  Increasing  dependence  of  Ameri- 
can tuna  ranners  on  Atlantic  tuna  pur- 
chased from  American  and  foreign  fish- 
ermen to  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
the  American  market,  and  because  of  the 
strong  Interest  of  American  sportsmen 
In  maintaining  the  stocks  of  tuna  and 
blllflshes  which  are  greatly  prized  as 
sport  fish. 
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I  recommend  that  the  convention  be 
given  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Lyndon  B   Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  18.  1966. 

Enclosures : 

1  Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State. 

2  Commentary. 

3.  Certified  copy  of  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas. 

4,  Certified  copy  of  final  act  of  the 
Conference  on  the  conservation  of  At- 
lantic Tunas. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreement^  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organlza- 
uons  or  of  Individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iS.  Con.  Res.  115 >  to  request  re- 
turn of  S.  3488  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  rescind  the  si.enatures 
of  the  Speaker  and  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  reenroll  it  with 
corrections. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
9851  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com- 
modities distributed  in  such  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.S5age  also  aruiounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  15857)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  3348)  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  construction    of    facilities   for    the 


teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a 
program  of  loans  for  students  of  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  that  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  and  2  of  the  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  amend  the  inland.  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
sailing  veseels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  In 
length; 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  Indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  from  the 
settlement  for  a  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  program; 

S.  1861.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; 

S.  3008.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the 
extension  and  Improvement  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  public  health  serv- 
ices, to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  F'ederal  funds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  ptirfxiees; 

8.3148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  reserved  or  retained  In 
certain  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.;   and 

S.  3887.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bills  of  the  Senate,  each  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

S.  1496.  An  act  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  codified  In  title  5,  section  39.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  amend  section  208(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
that  certificates  Issued  in  the  future  to  mo- 
tor common  carriers  of  passengers  shall  not 
confer,  as  an  incident  to  the  grant  of  regu- 
lar route  authority,  the  right  to  engage  in 
special  or  charter  operations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13196 >  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Servic?  Act  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  training 
of  medical  technologists  and  personnel  in 
other  allied  health  professioiib.  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  quality  of  the 
schools  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  existing  student  loan  pro- 
grams for  medical,  osteopathic,  dental. 
podiatry,  pharmacy,  optometric.  and 
nursing  students,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  7648.  An  act  to  authorize  long-term 
leases  on  the  San  Xavler  and  Salt  River  Plma- 
Marlcopa  Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  17637.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunent  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.H.  15335.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  eetablish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,"  ap- 
proved September  24,  1959   (Rept.  No.  1747), 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  offenses  committed  in  Indian  coun- 
try  (Rept.  No.   1770). 

By  Mr  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  mili- 
tary law.  and  to  Improve  the  Code  (Rept. 
No,    I748I 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
favorably  the  administration  bill.  H.R. 
9778.  to  amend  titles  10  and  37  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
military  law,  and  to  improve  the  Code. 

The  amendments  are  of  a  technical 
nature;  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  not  be  printed  in 
the  Record  when  the  bill  is  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

S,  1403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Charles  M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (re- 
tired)   (Rept.  No.   1771); 

S,  2474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henrlette 
Lecordler  Redmon  (Rept.  No.  1772): 

S.  2510,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
El  Dorado.  Kans.  (Rept.  No,  1773) ; 

S,  2677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Styles   (Rept.  No.  1774); 

S.  2913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H,  Thurston   (Rept    No,  1775); 

S.  2925,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis  (Rept.  No.  1776); 

S.  3050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panagiotls  Restos  (Rept.  No,  1777); 

3,3111,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers  (Rept,  No    1778); 

S  3115  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henri  P. 
Boutin    (Rept.  No.   1779); 

S.  3144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E  Eagan  (Rept.  No,  1780); 

S.  3208,  A  bill  for  th?  relief  of  Klmlko 
Bethard   iRept.  No.  1781); 

S.3241,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo 
A.  Suarez  (Rept,  No.  1782); 

S.  3535,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fernando  O.  Garcia-Hernandez  (Rept.  No. 
1783); 

S.  3564  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Rose 
Giannone  (Rept  No.  1784 1; 

S,  3572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherlf 
Shafey   (Rept.  No.  1785); 

HR,  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  D. 
Humes  ( Rept.  No  1786 ) ; 

H  R,  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  D,  Caldwell  (Rept.  No.  1787) ; 

H.R,  2266.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  County. 
Tex.,  on  July  8.  1963  (Rept.  No,  1788) : 

H.R.  3075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A, 
Smith  ( Rept  No   1789  ) : 

H,R,3137  An  act  for  the  relief  of  McKoy- 
Helgerson  Co,  (Rept,  No.  1790); 

HR  3500  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emllie  Boulay  ( Rept.  No.  1791 ) ; 

H.R,  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R  Lore  (Rept,  No.  1792); 

HR,  3537,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Carter  (Rept.  No.  1793) ; 
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H  R.  3567.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  US  Court  of  Clalma  to  hear, 
deu-rmlne.  and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  at  Solomon  S   Levadl  (  Rept    No.  J  750 1. 

H  R  3993  An  act  to  authorize  the  1m  jance 
of  ceruflcates  of  citizenship  In  the  Canal 
Zone  iRept   No   1794)  . 

H  R  40T7  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  A. 
Q\i  i;::tance  (  Rept   No    1795)  ; 

H  R  4454  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Peklmaii  i  Rept.  No    1751 ) ; 

H  R  4467  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Robert 
L    Miller  and  Mildred   M    Miller    (Rep--.  No. 

179Hi 

H  R  5956  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  p>er8oaa  in 
custixly  pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State 
courts  I  Rept.  No.  1797): 

H  R  6969  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rau:  R    Morin   (Rept.  No.   1798); 

H  R  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  MaJ  John  W  Roy.  and  for  other 
pur^KJsca    iBept.    No.    1799); 

H  H.  7026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nbtban 
Lev'.iie   (Rept    No    1800); 

H  R  7382  An  act  to  amend  section  1391 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
tlng   to  venue    iRept.   No.    1752); 

H  R  8937  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.   Turner    (Rept.   No.    1801); 

HR  9036  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  J.  U. 
PendATvls,    Jr     (Rept.    No.    1753); 

H  R  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Buzbee   (Rept.  No    1802); 

H  R  9217  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Arn-.y  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  (Rept.  No. 
littxii : 

H  R  10151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
LuLs  Crespo  I  Rept.  No.  1804) ; 

HR  11467  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Joseph  J    McGavln  (Rept.  No.  1754); 

H  R  11570  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamee 
R   Kemp  (Rept  No   1805); 

HR  U617  An  act  for  the  reUef  Of  Jun 
Bei:s.\  I  Rept.  No    1806); 

H  R  1 1676  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R    Uradley  and  others   (Rept.  No    1807); 

H  R.  12237  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ttl- 
Staces  ConstrucUon  Co.,  Inc.  (Rept.  No. 
1755.; 

H  R  12513  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carl  V 
EUl  .tt  (Rept   No.  1756); 

H  R-  13826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Kap  Yung  (Rept.  No.  1808); 

H  R  13683  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Ivlns  (Rept.  No.  1757); 

H  R  13800  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8p5c 
Ronald  J  Olson.  VS.  Army,  retired  (Rept 
No    1809); 

HR  14174  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Este- 
ben   Fernandea  Noda   (Rept.  No    1810); 

H  R  14233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatrtz 
Diaz    Rept   No    1811); 

H  R  14525  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thom- 
as C    Macpherson.  Jr    (Rept.  No    1758); 

H  R  U615  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Army 
on  wfioee  behalf  erroneous  payments  were 
mad?  for  storage  of  household  goods  (Rept 
No    1312); 

H  R  14819  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs    William  Nussbaum  (Rept.  No.  1813); 

HR  14920  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudea  (Rept.  No    1814); 

H  R.  14890  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams  Manu- 
fac'.urlng  Co    i  Rept    No    1759  >; 

H  R.  15361  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Walter 
W  Taylor  i  Rept.  No.  1760) ; 

H  R  15297  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Let-nard 
O  Duffy  lieutenant,  US  Navy  (Rept.  No 
1761); 

H  R  16074  An  act  to  cancel  certain  unpaid 
Interest  accrued  after  September  30  1931.  on 
loans  made  to  World  War  I  veterans  upon  the 
security  of  ad  Justed -service  certlflcates  (  Rept. 
No.  17621; 

H  a  16977  An  act  for  the  relief  of  B\igene 
O.  Peterson.  Harry  B  Byers,  and  Rus«<ll  W 
Jordan  (Rept   No.  181S); 


HR.  17360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

A.  JeUlson  (Rept.  No.  1816);  and 

HR.  17261  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tus J  Theodore  (Rept.  No.  1817). 

By  Mr  McCT-KLLAN.  from  the  committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2695.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roeanna 
Oenovese  (Rept.  No.  1818): 

S.  2798.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Olen 
Zelgler.  US.  Navy  (retired)   (Rept.  No.  1749); 

S.  3333  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra  (Rept.  No.  1819); 

S.  3333.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 

B.  Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon.  his 
wife  (Rept    No    1830): 

S.  3257  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
(Rept    No.  1821); 

S  3258  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DenU  Hllt- 
met  Sen  Manes  (Rept   No.  1822); 

S  3278  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Sanchez  Jerez  (Rept.  No.  1823); 

S  3559  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench  (Rept.  No    1824); 

S.  3674.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Moon 
Hee  (HI)   (Rept.  No.  1825) ; 

S.  3713.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Juan 
Castellanoe  Lopez  (Rept.  No.  1826); 

S.  3790.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Luis  O. 
Dedlot  iRept.  No    1837); 

S.J  Res  124.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission   (Rept.  No.   1838);   and 

HJl.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Ceregulne  de  Burgh  ( Rept  No   1829 ) 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,   with  amendments: 

S  3354.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jesse  C. 
Johnson  i  Rept.  No.  1830) ; 

S  2396  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Alton  R. 
Conner  (  Rept.  No  1831 ) ; 

S.  3137  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Hye  Huk 
Paeng  (Rept  No   1832);  and 

S  3448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt  Robert 
C    CrUp,  US    Air  Force   (Rspt    No    1833). 

By  Mr  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HR  18019  An  act  to  authorljje  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
Washington.  DC    (Rept.   No    1766). 

By  Blr  YOUNQ  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment- 

HR  13330  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (Rept.  No  1767); 

HR  13661  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile  (Rept. 
No  1768);  and 

HR.  13370  An  act  to  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (  Rept.  No.  1769) . 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  14363  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions for  children  of  parents  who  are 
divorced  or  separated   (Rept.  No.   1764). 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

8  3580  A  bill  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No    1763);  and 

H  R  17488  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widow*,  and  for  other  purposes 
(  Rept   No   1766) 

By  Mr  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HR  11476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  JellyfUh  and  other  such 
pests  la  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
State*  (Rept.  No   1834). 


By  lii  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  oe 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3699.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary  o; 
Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  accounting 
of  funds  requested  for  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture  for  programs  and  activities  that 
primarily  stabilize  farm  income  and  those 
that  primarily  benefit  consxuners.  business- 
men, and  the  general  public,  and  for  othe.' 
purposes  (Rept.  No  1836);  and 

H  R.  12360.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale  ol 
grain  storage  facilities  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  (Rept 
No.  1835). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8  433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In  Lander 
Wyo..  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
1837). 


for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Senlces  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  51  general 
oCBcers  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  I  ask 
that  these  nominations  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Henry  Baumer.  and 
sundry  other  Army  Reserve  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  o.' 
the  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Morris  Oelston.  and 
sundry  other  Army  National  Guard  officers, 
for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Army, 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  S  Hardy,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; 

Lt.  Gen.  BenJanUn  J.  Webster  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  o! 
lieutenant  general; 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Rhea.  Jr..  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army),  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States;  and 

MaJ  Gen.  John  Joseph  Davis.  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  the  nominations 
of  3.505  ofQcers  for  promotions  in  the 
Army  In  the  rank  of  major  and  captain 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Walter  H  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  officer*, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce; 

Ralph  J.  Land,  to  be  Ueutenant,  and  Jamw 
W.  Leggate.  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  con.sent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD   (for  himself,  Mr    H.^rt. 
and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

S.  3919.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corjiora- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    of    Massachu.setts 
(for  Mr.  Pei-l)  : 

S.  3920.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
MaselU  Panunzlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  Mr.  aRirriN )  : 

S.  3921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vct- 
(jrans  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  , 

By  Mr.  HART:  I 

S.  3922.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  in.-jpec- 
ilon  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  fish  and  fishery  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  3923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Don- 
ald Koza;  and 

S.  3924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eladio  Ruiz 
DeMollna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

I 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  Of"  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCE 
GUARANTY    CORPORATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt],  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation now  is  to  encourage  study  and 
discussion  among  my  colleagues,  the  in- 
surance industry.  State  insurance  offi- 
cials, and  the  general  public  I  intend 
to  press  for  action  on  this  or  a  similar 
bill  early  in  the  1st  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

This  legislation  Is  based  on  informa- 
tion that  we  developed  duriiiij  and  fol- 
lowing hearings  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in  May 
1965.  The  hearings  and  our  in-depth 
investigation  show  that  since  1960.  65 
companies  writing  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance have  been  placed  in  liquidation  or 
receivership.  These  companies  are 
called  "high  risk'  because  they  write 
Plainly  coverages  for  motori.'its  who  are 


unable  to  obtain  auto  insurance  in  the 
regular  marketplace. 

We  found  during  our  investigation 
that  nearly  one-half  of  these  insolven- 
cies were  caused  by  specific  acts  of  dis- 
honesty practiced  by  company  manage- 
ment. 

The  remaining  insolvencies  were 
caused  by  the  failure  of  management  to 
act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  company. 

The  tragedy  of  these  insolvencies  is 
the  unbelievable  financial  sufTering 
caused  to  some  300,000  imfortunate  pol- 
icyholders and  injured  parties.  When 
this  scandalous  chapter  in  insurance  his- 
tory is  finally  closed,  these  claimants  will 
have  lost  well  over  $100  million. 

The  problem  of  auto  insurance  insol- 
vency is  not  new,  and  it  is  not  limited  to 
those  companies  writing  this  high-risk, 
high-rate  business. 

Studies  show  that  from  1945  to  1959, 
some  98  property  and  casualty  insurers 
were  declared  insolvent  and  liquidated. 
All  of  these  insurers  wrote  at  least  some 
automobile  business,  with  most  writing 
a  predominance  of  it.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  public  lost  some  $150  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  these  failures. 

Thus  from  1945  to  date,  years  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity  and  at  the  same 
time  a  period  of  intensive  State  rate,  re- 
serve, and  investment  regulation,  auto 
insurer  failures  have  cost  the  public  $250 
million. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  lax  regulators'  practices  by  State 
officials  permitted  conditions  to  exist 
which  eventually  led  to  financial  dis- 
aster. Inadequate  insurance  depart- 
ment budgets  and  occasional  apathy  by 
regulatory  officials  contributed  to  this 
staggering  financial  loss. 

In  addition,  the  absence  of  effective 
coordination  among  the  States  was  a 
factor  in  many  insolvencies. 

But  insurance  regulators  have  told  us 
that  even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
acts  of  managerial  malfeasance  and 
careless  management  practices  cannot 
always  be  detected  in  time  to  avert  in- 
solvency. They  say  that  regulation  and 
examination  will  not  eliminate  the  basic 
cause  of  insolvency — human  frailty. 
They  do  agree,  however,  that  more 
money,  better  trained  personnel,  and 
higher  quality  examinations  would  cer- 
tainly help  check  insolvencies  and  reduce 
losses  in  many  instances.  But  it  would 
not  eliminate  all  insolvencies  and  con- 
sequent losses. 

Our  studies  substantiate  the  views  of 
these  regulators,  and  also  indicate  that 
in  the  present  keenly  competitive  auto- 
mobile insurance  climate  with  relative 
freedom  of  entry  into  the  business,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  regulation  and 
examinations  alone  can  be  expected  to 
protect  the  public  from  insolvency 
losses.  I  think  that  it  is  obvious  today 
that  managerial  judgment  may  lead  to 
success  as  well  as  failure  unless,  of  course. 
we  want  to  eliminate  insolvency  by 
granting  monopolies,  or  by  giving  sub- 
sidles  to  the  weaker  companies  or  by  even 
attempting  to  reform  human  nature. 
And  I  for  one  do  not  propose  that  we 
do  any  of  these. 

Three  States.  New  York  in  1947.  New- 
Jersey  in  1952,  and  Maryland  in   1965, 


recognized  the  wisdom  of  having  guar- 
anty or  security  funds  to  compensate  the 
victims  of  auto  insurer  insolvencies. 
These  States  know  that  adequate  and 
effective  insurance  regulation  entails 
quality  examinations  and  guaranty 
funds.  That  this  fact  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
financial  field  is  evidenced  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  very  session,  Congress  has 
strengthened  the  protection  afforded  by 
these  Corporations  through  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966, 
and  other  measures. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  FDIC 
and  the  FSLIC  have  greatly  benelrted  the 
public,  and  the  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions  them.selves. 

As  opposed  to  these  laws  as  many  of 
the  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  at  one  time,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  would  now  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  their  enactment. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  do  to  al- 
leviate the  terrible  financial  sufTering 
caused  by  past  auto  insurance  insolven- 
cies. But  we  can  and  must  prevent  these 
tragic  financial  losses  from  happening  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Insurance  Guaranty  system  proposed 
in  this  bill  would  reduce  both  the  fre- 
quency of  auto  insurer  insolvencies  and 
the  magnitude  of  financial  loss.  It  would 
be  of  definite  benefit  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  insurance  business  itself. 

This  bill  includes  many  of  the  features 
of  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  legislation,  and 
the  auto  insurer  guaranty  funds  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  guarantee  the  contractual  perform- 
ance of  insurers  issuing  policies  of  motor 
vehicle  insurance  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  also  pro\ides  coverage  for  insurers 
issuing  policies  in  intrastate  commerce 
if  they  wish  to  apply  for  guarantee  status. 
But  interstate  insurers  must  apply  for 
guarantee  status  within  1  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Once  any  insurer  with  guaranteed 
status  is  declared  insolvent  by  a  local 
State  court,  the  Corporation  will  assume 
any  pending  claims  arising  out  of  policies 
guaranteed  by  it.  and  any  other  claims 
filed  during  the  course  of  the  liquidation 
or  receivership  proceedings.  The  Corpo- 
ration would  adjust  and  settle  any  such 
claims,  of  cour.se.  only  up  to  the  policy 
hmits.  Provision  is  also  made  for  man- 
datory deductibles  on  each  claim. 

On  the  payment  of  any  claim,  the 
Corporation  would  succeed  to  the  rights 
of  the  policyholder  or  assured  as  against 
the  estate  of  the  insolvent  insurer.  Thus, 
the  Corporation  would  wait  in  line  for 
an  eventual  distribution  instead  of  pol- 
icyholders and  injured  party  claimants. 

A  "fund,"  consisting  initially  of  $50 
million  capitalized  through  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  later  repaid,  would  be  self- 
supporting  by  means  of  a  nominal  semi- 
annual charge  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
of  each  insurer's  net  direct  premium 
writings.  This  would  be  established  in 
the  Treasury,  and  would  be  available  to 
the  Corporation  to  carry  out  its  guar- 
antee functions.    All  administrative  costs 
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of  the  Corporation,  including  those  of 
examinations,  will  be  borne  by  the 
■fund 

The  guarantee  fee  computed  on  an  an- 
nual basi.s  would  mean  a  charge  of  37 '2 
cents  to  75  cents  on  the  average  auto  in- 
surance policy 

Once  this  fund  reaches  a  ceiling  of  2 
percent  of  the  net  direct  premium  writ- 
ings of  all  msurers  with  guaranteed  sta- 
tus, the  Corporation  would  waive  the  fee 
requirement  a£  long  &s  the  fund  remains 
at  thus  2  percent  level. 

In  carrying  out  Its  examination  func- 
tions, it  would  be  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  all  examinations  conducted  by  :he 
Corporation  would  be  coordinated  with 
the  appropriate  Stale  supervisory  au- 
thorities and  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

The  Corporation  s  examination  powers 
are  intended  only  to  reinforce,  not  to  sup- 
plant. State  Insurance  regulations  and 
examinations.  There  Is  no  Intention  on 
my  pa;  t  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
control  the  regulation  of  auto  insurers 
In  fact  the  Corporation  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority  t)efore  any  action 
IS  taJcen  with  respect  to  recommendations 
based  on  its  examinations,  such  as  the 
termination  of  guarantee  status, 

Mr  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  and  a  section  by 
section  analysis  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  President.  I  thlnlc  this  is  a  reason- 
able proposal  It  Ls  a  bill  that  I  have 
s{)ent  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking  abi:)ut 
and  wor.'cinK  on,  and  I  believe  it  Ls  a  ntc- 
eaaary  step  if  we  are  to  save  thousands 
of  innocent  persons  from  financial  haid- 
shlp,  a;id  even  ruin  in  some  cases 

I  also  tLsk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  kept  at  the  desk  until  the  Seru,te 
adjouni  sine  die,  so  that  other  Senators 
wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  tne 
desk,  a.s  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut      Mr     Dodd), 

The  bill  S  3919'  to  esUbllah  a  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  IrLsurance  Guaranty 
Corporation  and  for  .ither  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr  D<)dd  for  himself  and 
other  Senators'  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Comiultlee  on 
Commerce  and  >rdered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8  so  19 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-ise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
•  nUtletl  Aa  Act  to  ezpreaa  the  Intent  of 
Congre.ia  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
the  bu.s;:ie8B  of  Insurance",  approved  March 
9,  1945  59  Stat  33  15  V3.C  1011  et  teq.), 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  title  a«  follows 

"TtTtt    :i       rconAi.    MOTOB    VlWtlCL*   Q(*tnL*NCS 
OCAaAMTY    CO»POR*noM 

Short  title 
"Sec    301       Thl«  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'Pedera:   Motor   Vehicle   Insurance  Guaranty 
Act' 

"Definition* 
••Sec  20-2    As  us«d  In  this  title— 
•'til    The  term    Insurer'   means   any  part- 
nership   corporation,    association,    reciprocal 


exchange,  lnter-lnsur«r.  or  any  other  legal 
entity  engaged  In  the  business  of  usulng 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  engaged  in  the  business  of 
Issuing  motor  vehicle  insurance  pollciea 
which  are  reinsured  iin  whole  or  In  part) 
In  Interstate  commerce 

"|3)  The  term  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policy'  or  'policy',  means  any  contract  of 
motor  vehicle  insurance,  without  regard  to 
the  nature  or  form  of  the  contract,  Insuring 
against  legal  llablUty  and  all  other  loss  con- 
tingencies arising  out  of  the  ownership,  op- 
eration,  or   maintenance  of    motor   vehicles 

"(3)  The  term  net  direct  written  pre- 
miums' means  direct  groes  premiums  written 
on  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies,  leas  re- 
turn premiums  thereon  and  dividends  paid  to 
policyholders  on  such  direct  business  For 
the  purpoaea  of  this  sut>aectlon,  premiums 
written  on  motor  vehicle  insurance  policies 
Issued  to  self-insurers,  whether  or  not  desig- 
nated as  reinsurance  contracts,  shall  be 
deemed  net  direct  written  premiums' 

"(4)  The  term  'Injured  party  claim'  means 
a  claim  of  a  person,  other  t^han  a  policyholder 
or  assured,  who  suffered  an  Injury  to  his  per- 
son or  property,  or  a  claim  of  a  policyholder 
or  asaured  for  reimbursement  for  payments 
made  to  another  party  for  personal  injuries 
or  property  damage,  arising  out  of  a  motor 
vehicle  accident  within  the  coverage  of  a  pol- 
icy 

"(5)  The  term  'policyholder  claim'  means 
(A|  a  claim  of  a  policyholder  or  assured 
within  the  coverage  of  a  policy,  arising  out 
of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  wherein  such 
policyholder  or  asaured  suffered  damage  with- 
in the  coverage  of  the  policy,  or  (  B)  any  other 
claim  of  a  policyholder  or  assured  who  has 
tuITered  any  other  losses  arising  out  of  con- 
tingencies covered  under  a  policy 

"(6)  The  term  Interstate  commerce' means 
trade  or  commerce  anrtong  the  several  States. 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
poaaesslon  of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
or  other  poeeesslon.  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia 

'•(7 1  The  term  •State'  means  any  State,  or 
any  poeseaslon  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico 

"EstablUhment  of  corporation 

"Sec  203  lai  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Ouaranty 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Corporation')  which  aiiail  guaranty  the  con- 
tractual perforn^ance  of  certain  Insurers  and 
other  entitles  issuing  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance poUclee 

"(b)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  la  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Board' t  consisting 
of  three  memtwrs  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
p>arty  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years 
one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Thereafter  the  term  of 
each  member  appointed  to  the  Board  shall 
be  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  the  person 
appointed  to  fill  -'ich  vacancy  shall  hold  of- 
fice for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term 
of  the  memt>«r  whose  place  he  Is  selected  to 
All.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  chairman  of  the  Board  In 
the  absence  of  the  chairman  or  In  the  event 
of  his  disability  the  duties  of  his  ofHce  shall 
be  performed  by  one  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  to  be  designated  by  the  chair- 
man. 

"(CI  The  CorporaUon  s^all  have  a  c.'ip'tJl 
stock  of  toO.OOCOOO  whlcli  shall  be  divided 
into  sbare*  of  tl.OOO  each.  The  total  amount 
of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  subscribed  tor 


by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  'i.^ 
purpose  of  making  (>ayments  for  such  sUKt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorizes 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pre  - 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereuUi.- 
Lssued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  .\i' 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  i 
Issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to  it 
elude  such  purchases. 

'•(d)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi 
title,  the  Corporation  shall  become  a  boc 
corporate  and  shall  be  an  instrumentality  c 
the  United  States,  and  as  such  shall  hat 
power — 

"(1)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corpora-, 
seal. 

"(2)   To  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  byl.tn 
governing  the  performance  of  Its  powers  ,ir.c 
duties. 

"(3)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved  h 
Act  of  Congress. 

"(4)  To  make  contracts,  and  execute  u 
instruments  necessary  or  appropriate  In  tlv 
exercise  of  Its  powers. 

■■(6)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  an. 
defend.  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurlsdit 
tlon  In  the  United  States  or  Its  terrltorie 
or  possessions  or  the  Commonwealth  t' 
Puerto  Rico.  No  attachment  or  executio. 
ahall  be  Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  r. 
property.  The  Board  shall  designate  agen;- 
upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be  made 

'•(6)  To  appoint  such  ofDcers,  employee.^ 
attorneys  and  agents  as  may  be  necessar- 
for  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

"(7)  To  eJierclse  by  the  Board,  or  dul\ 
authorized  officers  or  agents,  all  powers  spe- 
clflcally  granted  by  this  title,  and  such  in 
cldental  powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carr;. 
out  the  powers  so  granted. 

•'(8)  To  prescribe  by  the  Board  such  rule 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necess.ir'. 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

'•(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  thi 
title,  the  Government  Corporation  Contro; 
Act.  or  any  other  Act  of  Congreas.  the  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  the  necessity  fo.- 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  n 
which  they  ahall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  pale 
and  accounted  for. 

••(f)  The  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  t' 
the  free  use  of  the  malls  In  the  same  mannr- 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  o: 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  Informa- 
tion, services,  and  faculties  thereof  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

••(gi  The  Corporation,  Including  Its  cap- 
ital, reserves,  surplus,  or  other  security  hold- 
ings, and  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  a; 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory  or  possesslo; 
thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

"(b)  No  individual,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  other  than  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  hereafter  use  the  word.- 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation',  or  any  combination  of  such 
words,  as  the  name  or  part  thereof  unde.' 
which  he  or  It  shall  do  business  Any  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  »100  for  each  da'. 
during   which   such   violation   Is  committed 

•'(I)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  Uiut«<: 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  redeslgnatink 
Items  (70>-(77»  as  Items  (7i)-(78).  and  b;. 
Inserting  after  Item  (89)  a  new  Item  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(70)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Iiwurance  Guar 
anty  Corporation.' 

"Applications  for  guaranty 

"?BC.  204  (a)  Each  Insurer  shall  make 
application  to  the  Corporation  for  guarantv 
undT  this  title,  and  any  other  partnership 
c:>:p-T'«tlon.  ps'-oclatlon.  reciprocal  ex?hangf 
infr-lmurer.  or  ether  lejal  ertlty  engagec 
in  the  bu»l:  esa  cf  luu.ng  motor  vehicle  la 


surance   policies   may   make  application    for 
guaranty  under  this  title.     Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Corporation  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe      The  Corporation  shall  ap- 
prove any  such  application  if  it  finds,  after 
a    thorough    examination,    that    the    capital 
and  or  surplus  of  the  applicant  is  not  im- 
paired, and  its  financial  condition  and  man- 
agement are  sound.     Upon   the   approval   of 
any  such  application   the  Corporation  shall 
notify  the  applicant  and  Issvie  to  it  an  ap- 
propriate  certlticate.      Upon   the   Issuance    of 
.iny  such  certificate  to  an   Insurer  or  other 
entity,   the   contractual   obligations   of   such 
Insurer  or  other  entity  arising  out  of  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  policies  shall  be  g\iar.inteed 
by  the  Corporation.     If  any  such  application 
IS  .not  approved  by  the  Corporation   it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  applicant  and   the  ap- 
propriate  State   supervisory,    authority,    and 
shall    state    the    reasons    therefor      Any    In- 
siuer  or  other  entity  the  application  of  which 
has   been   dervled   by   the   Corporation   shall, 
upon  written  request  made  to  the  Corpora- 
tion   within    30    days    after    receipt    of    the 
notification  of  denial,  be  p-anted  a  hearing. 
"(b)    Each    insurer    or    other    entity    the 
policies  of  which  are  gviaranteed  under  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  CorporaUon   not  later 
than  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year 
commencing   after    the    date   on    which    the 
application  of  such   Insurer   or  other  entity 
was  approved  by  the  Corj'oratlon  a  guaranty 
fee     Such  fee  shall  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of 
one   per   centum   of    the    net    direct   written 
premiums   charged   by   the   In.'urer   of   other 
entity  during   the   preceding   six-month   pe- 
riod     Whenever  the  net   asset   value  of  the 
fund,    established    pursuant    to    section    206 
(excluding  the  aggregate  of  actual  and  esti- 
mated liabilities  chargeable  to  such  fund  as 
determined   by   the   Corporation ) ,   exceeds   2 
per  centum  of  the  annual  net  direct  written 
premiums  charged   by   all    Insurers   or   other 
entities  the  policies  of  which  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  waive 
the   requirement   for   fees   as   herein    stated: 
Prcr.ided,  That  such  requirement  shall  be  re- 
instated whenever  the  net  asset  value  of  such 
fund  (Including  the  aggregate  of  actual  and 
estimated  liabilities  chargeable  to  such  fund 
as  determined    by    the    Corporation )    Is    less 
fhiri  2  per  centum  of  the  annual  net  direct 
written   premiums   charged    by    all   such    in- 
surers or  other   entities       Protidpd    further. 
That  no  distribution  or  rebate  shall  be  made 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount 
in  lees  collected  by  the  Corporation  at  any 
time  exceeds  2  per  centum  of  such  annual 
net  direct  written  premiums. 

"Payment  of  guaranty 
Sec.  205,  In  the  event  an  insvirer  or  other 
entity  the  motor   vehicle   Insurance   ixjlicies 
of  which  are  guaranteed   under  this  title  Is 
determined   by  a  court  of  competent   Juris- 
diction to  be  insolvent,  the  Corimratlon  shall 
assume  the  obligation  of  the  insurer  or  other 
entity   under    any    policy    guaranteed    by    it. 
If  a  claim  based  on  such  policy  is  then  pend- 
ing against  the  insurer  or  other  entity,  or  is 
thereafter  made  against  the  insurer  or  other 
enuty  while  it  is  in  liquidation  or  receiver- 
slilp     Upon  the  assumption  of  the  obligation 
of  any  insurer  or  other  entity  with  respect  to 
My  claim,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
investigate,    adjust.    com.promise,    or    settle 
such  claim  up  to  the  limit  of   liBbllity  pro- 
vided   in    the    applicable    policy:      Provided. 
That  no  Injured  party  claim  In  the  amount 
of  1100  or  less  and  no  policy  holder  claim  in 
the  amount  of  »300  or  less' shall   be  paid  by 
the  Corporation.     With    respect   to   any    In- 
jured party  claim,  the  Corporation  shall  pay 
only  tliat  portion  of  the  claim  which  is  In 
excess   of    $100.    and    the    Corporation    shall 
P-iy  only  that  portion  of  any  pollcv  holders 
claim  which  is  in  excess  of  $300      Upon  the 
payment  of  any  claim,  the  Corporation  shall 
succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  policyholder  or 


assured,  to  the  extent  of  such  payment,  for 
purposes  of  asserting  any  riglits  of  such 
policyholder  or  assiu-ed  against  an  Insurer  or 
other  entity. 

"Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Fund 

"Sec,  206.  (a)  Funds  obtained  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  sale  of  its  capital  stocic,  as 
provided  In  section  203(c).  and  from  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  section  204  ( b  i ,  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Guaranty  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Fund'),  which  is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  carrying  out  Its  guaranty  functions 
under  this  title,  and  for  operating  expenses 
arising  In  connection  therewith  Moneys  de- 
p>08lted  in  the  P^ind  which  are  not  otherwise 
employed  shall  be  invested  in  oblig-atlons  of 
the  United  States  or  in  obligations  gtiaran- 
teed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  retire  as  rapidly 
as  practicable,  having  due  regard  to  the 
need  to  maintain  at  all  times  the  solvency 
of  the  Fund,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corp)ora- 
tlon  which  is  held  by  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  the  solvency  of  the  Fund  Is 
Jeopardized  by  reason  of  extraordinary  de- 
mands made  in  the  course  of  its  guaranty  op- 
erations, the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  lend  to  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Sec- 
retary, such  funds  (not  exceeding  in  the  ag- 
gregate $600,000,000)  as  the  Corporation  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  meet  its  guaranty 
obligations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities 
hereafter  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purpoees  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  such  loans  Any  such 
loan  ahall  be  used  by  the  Cori>oration  solely 
in  carrying  out  Its  guaranty  functions.  All 
loans  and  repayments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

"Examination.<; 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  make  examinations  of  and  require 
information  and  reports  from  any  insurer  or 
other  entity  making  application  for  guaranty 
status,  or  whose  fxjlicles  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title. 

••(b)  The  Corporation  shall  appoint  exam- 
iners who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  to  examine  any  insurer  or  other 
entity  making  application  for  guaranty 
status,  or  whose  policies  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  whenever  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Corporation  an  examination  of  such 
Insurer  or  other  entity  is  necessary  Each 
such  examiner  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  insurer  or  other 
entity,  and  shall  make  a  full  and  detailed 
report  of  Its  condition  to  the  CoriK>ration. 
The  Corporation  In  like  manner  may  appoint 
claim  agents  or  attorneys  who  shall  have 
power  to  Investigate,  examine,  adjust,  com- 
promise, and  settle  all  claims  assumed  by  the 
Corpwratlon  within  the  coverage  of  policies 
guaranteed  under  this  title. 

"(c)  All  exanUners  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  cooperate  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  apprt^rlate  State  supervisory  au- 
thorities In  conducting  examinations  under 
this  title.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
any  such  examinations  shall  be  coordinated 
with  examinations  by  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authorities  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

"(d)  Copies  of  any  report  or  statement 
made  to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority  by  an  Insurer  or  other  entity  whose 


policies  are  guaranteed  tinder  this  title  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Corporation  within  10  days 
after  such  reports  or  statements  have  been 
made  to  such  authority.  The  Corporation 
may  accept  any  report  or  statement  made  to 
an  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority 
by  any  Insurer  or  other  entity  making  appli- 
cation for  guaranty  status  under  this  title, 
or  whose  fKjlicies  are  guaranteed  under  this 
title. 

"(ei  If  any  insurer  or  other  entity  whose 
policies  are  guaranteed  under  this  title,  after 
written  notice  is  given  to  it  and  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authority  of  the 
reconunendations  of  the  Corporation  based 
on  a  report  of  examination  by  an  examiner  of 
the  Corporation  (alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  an  examiner  of  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority),  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  such  recommendations  within  such  time 
as  the  Corporation  deems  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
Corporation  may  publish  such  part  of  such 
report  of  examination  as  relates  to  any  such 
recommendation  not  complied  with:  Pro- 
vided. That  notice  of  Intention  to  make  such 
publication  shall  be  given  to  the  Insurer  or 
other  entity  and  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority  at  least  60  days  before  such 
publication  is  made. 

"Termination  of  guaranty 
"Sec.  208.  (a)  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  insurer  or  other  entity  the 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies  of  which  are 
guaranteed  under  this  title  is  engaging  in 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  the  issu- 
ance of  such  policies,  or  is  violating  or  has 
violated  an  applicable  law.  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, the  Corf>oration  shall  serve  upon  such 
insurer  or  other  entity  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  such  practices  or  violations  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  correction  thereof, 
and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  statement  to 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority 
"(b)  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  60  days  after  service  of  such  state- 
ment, or  such  shorter  periixi  of  not  less 
than  10  days  after  such  service  as  ill  the 
Corporation  shall  require  in  any  case  where 
the  Corporation  determines  that  its  guaranty 
risk  with  respect  to  such  insurer  or  other 
entity  could  be  unduly  Jeopardized  by  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  correction  of  such  prac- 
tices or  violations,  or  ( 2 )  the  appropriate 
State  supervisory  authority  shall  require,  or 
unless  within  such  time  the  Corporation 
shall  have  received  acceptable  assurances  that 
such  correction  will  be  made  within  a  time 
and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Corp>ora- 
tlon,  or  in  the  event  such  assurances  are 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion but  are  not  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  their  terms,  the  Corporation  may.  if  it 
shall  determine  to  proceed  further,  issue 
and  serve  upon  such  Insurer  or  other  entity 
written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  terminate 
its  guaranteed  status. 

"(ci  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged  viola- 
tion or  unsafe  or  unsound  practices,  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  thereon 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  30  days  after  service  of  such 
notice.  Unless  the  insurer  or  other  entity 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authcr- 
ized  representative.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  termination  of  its  guaran- 
teed status.  In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or 
if  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified  in 
such  notice  has  been  established  and  has 
not  been  corrected  within  the  time  above 
prescribed  in  which  to  make  correction  the 
Corporation  may  issue  and  serve  upon  the 
insurer  or  other  entity  an  order  termln-sting 
its  guaranteed  status  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  State 
superrtsory  authority;  but  any  such  order 
shall  not  become  effective  until  It  Is  an  order 
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which  has  b«come  flnal  (except  tn  the  caM' 
of  an  order  of  termination  Issued  upon  con- 
sent, which  shall  become  effective  at  th« 
time  speclQed  therein ) . 

"Id-  A  Qnal  order  terminating  the  guaran- 
teed st.itus  of  any  Insurer  or  other  entlt} 
shall  not  affect  any  guaranteed  motor  ve- 
hicle policy  Issued  by  such  Insurer  or  othei 
entity  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  ordei 
becam<»  final,  but  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect f.i  lit  the  renewal  of  such  policy,  and 
(3)  any  motor  vehicle  policy  thereafter  Is- 
sued by  such  Insurer. 

"Hearingi  and  juduHal  review 

"S«c  209.  fai  Any  hearing  provided  for 
In  this  uue  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial district  or  In  the  territory  In  which  the 
prlncipa.;  office  of  the  insurer  is  locat«d.  un- 
less the  insurer  oonsente  to  another  place, 
and  shdJl  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  pruvulons  of  chapter  6  of  title  5  of  the 
United  Statee  Code,  Such  hearing  shall  be 
public  un>5s  the  Corporation,  upon  the 
reque*':  erf  the  Insurer,  determines  that  a 
private  .*ie:^rin«;  would  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
eat.  After  such  hearing,  and  within  30  days 
after  U\e  Corporation  has  notified  the  partlee 
that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for 
final  d'M-lslon.  the  Corporation  shall  render 
Its  decision  (which  shall  Include  findings  of 
fact  uport- which  Its  decisions  is  predicated) 
and  »h  ii  ';.«iie  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
each  pa..--  .  -o  the  proceeding  an  order  con- 
sistent w:iii  the  provisions  of  this  title.  A 
copy  of  sucJi  order  shall  be  filed  with  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 
Unless  a  petition  for  review  Is  timely  filed  In 
a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  thereafter  until 
the  record  In  the  proceeding  has  been  filed 
as  so  provided,  the  Corporation  may  at  any 
time,  upon  such  notice  and  In  such  manner 
as  It  deenrw  propxir.  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  anv  such  order  Up)on  such  filing  of 
the  record,  the  Oirporatlon  may  modify,  ter- 
minate, or  set  aside  any  sruch  order  with  per- 
mlsalon  of  the  court. 

"(bi  An  insurer  may  obtain  a  review  of 
an  order  served  pursuant  to  subaecUon  (a) 
(other  than  an  order  issued  with  consent  of 
the  Insurer  1  by  filing  tn  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  prtr.L'ipaJs  office  of  the  Insurer  Is  located, 
or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Corporation  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  trajiamltted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation,  and  thereupon  the 
Corporation  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
In  the  pr<x-eedlng.  as  provided  In  section  3113 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
have  JurlsdlcUon,  which  upon  the  filing  erf 
the  record  shall,  except  as  provided  In  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  be  exclusive 
to  afllrm  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Review  oi  such  proceedings  shall  be 
had  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  Utle  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  The  Judgment  and 
decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided 
In  sectlor  '.254  of  tlUe  28  of  the  Umted  States 
Code. 

"Penalties 

"Sbc.  310.  (a)(1)  Any  insurer  Issuing  any 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  policy  which  is  not 
guaranteed   under   this   title  shall    forfeit   to 

the  United  States  the  sum  of  • for 

each  and  every  day  that  such  policy  Is  In 
effect  and  l.s  not  guaranteed  under  this  title. 
Such  forfer.ure  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treaaury  af  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States 


"(3)  This  subaectlon  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

"lb)  Whoever  adverttaee  or  otherwise  rep- 
reeents  falsely  by  any  device  whatsoever  that 
any  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policy  Is  guar- 
anteed by  tile  Peder&l  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
Instrumentality   thereof,   shall   be   fined   not 

more  than  •_ .,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 

than years,  or  boUi. 

"Reports 
"8«c.  311.  The  Corporation  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  Its  operations  to  the  Con- 
gress.    Such  report  shall  be  filed  not  later 
tiian  January  31  of  each  year." 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Oodd  Is  as  follows: 

SrmoN-BT-SrcTTON  Analysis  or  Legislation 
To  Establish  a  PxceaAL  Moto«  Vihiclx  Im- 
SCRANCS  GOAaANTT  CoapoaATTON 
The  bill  would  amend  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guaon  Act  of  1945  (so-called  Pi.  15)  by  add- 
ing a  new  Utle  establishing  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle     Insurance     Guaranty     Corporation 
( hereinafter   referred   to   aa    ttie   "Oorpora- 
Uon"),  as  "Title  II". 
Sec.  301.  Short  UUe. 
Sec.  303.  Definitions. 
Sec    303    Establlshfluent  of  Corporation. 

(a)  Establishes  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation  (the  "Cor- 
poration") to  guaranty  the  contractual  per- 
formance of  motor  vehicle  insurance  policies 
issued  by  Interstate  insurers.  Including  those 
issued  by  Infrsstato  Insurers  which  are  re- 
Insured  In  any  part  In  Interstate  commerce, 
and  those  Issued  by  "other  entitles"  (intra- 
state companies  willing  to  apply  for  guaranty 
status) . 

(b)  Provides  for  a  three  member  board  of 
directors  to  manage  the  corporation.  The 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
One  of  the  members  Is  to  be  designated  by 
the  President  to  bo  chairman  of  the  board. 
Not  more  ttian  two  of  the  members  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(c)  Provides  for  the  capitalization  of  the 
corporation  with  150  million  from  the  Treas- 
ury. The  corporations  caplUl  stock  to  be 
subscribed  for  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury This  Is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FSUC)   was  capitalized 

(d)  Provides  for  the  usual  corporate  pow- 
ers, such  as  those  found  In  FDIC  and  FSLIC. 

(e)  Provides  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  Corporation  shall  manage  its  internal  fis- 
cal affairs. 

(f)  Provides  that  the  corporation  Is  en- 
Utled  to  the  free  use  of  the  malls,  and  that 
it  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  upon  receiving  their  con- 
sent. 

(g)  Provides  for  the  exemption  of  the  cor- 
poration from  taxation  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  State  or  its  political  subdivisions. 

(h)  Provides  that  no  one.  other  than  the 
corporation,  shall  use  the  words  "Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion" In  the  name  under  which  It  does  busi- 
ness, and  that  any  violation  Is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  HOC  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  Is  committed 

(I)  Provides  that  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  to  be  compensated  at  the  same 
level  as  are  the  members  of  the  board  of  the 
FDIC  and  FSLIC  (executive  salary  rate  level 

rv). 

Sec  304.  Applications  for  Guaranty 
(a)  Provides  that  each  Insurer  (as  defined 
In  Sec  302  ni)  must  make  application  for 
guaranty  status,  and  that  any  "other  entity" 
doing  an  Intrastate  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
business  may  apply  for  guaranty  status. 


The  corporation  is  to  approve  any  appli- 
cation. If  It  finds,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, that  the  capital  and.  or  surplus  of  the 
applicant  Is  not  Impaired,  and  Its  financial 
condition  and  management  are  sound. 

If  the  corporation  approves  the  applica- 
tion, the  applicant  Is  to  receive  an  appro- 
priate certificate.  On  the  Issuance  of  the 
certificate  to  the  Insurer,  Its  contiactuai 
obligations  arising  out  of  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance policies  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the 
corporation. 

If  any  application  is  rejected  by  the  cor- 
poration. It  Is  to  promptly  notify  and  give 
the  reasons  for  its  action  to  the  Insurer- 
applicant  and  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority.  Any  denied  applicant 
shall  be  granted  a  hearing  by  the  corpora- 
tion, 

(b)  Provides  that  each  insurer  who  has 
attained  guaranteed  status  shall  pay  a  guar- 
anty fee  by  June  30  and  December  31  of 
each  year.  The  fee  Is  to  be  equal  to  %  of 
1  %  of  the  "net  direct  written  premiums" 
( direct-excluding  reinsurance-gross  pre- 
miums lees  return  premiums  and  dividends 
paid  to  policyholders)  charged  by  the  In- 
surer during  the  preceding  sis-month 
period. 

Corporation  may  waive  requirement  for 
fees  anytime  the  net  asset  value  of  the  fund 
(excluding  actual  and  estimated  liabilities i 
exceeds  3%  of  tho  annual  net  direct  written 
premiums  charged  by  all  Insurers  whose 
policies  are  guaranteed  by  the  corporation. 

Sec.  306.  Payment  of  Guaranty. 

Provides  that  whenever  an  Insurer  with 
guaranteed  status  Is  declared  Insolvent  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  cor- 
poration shall  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
Insolvent  Insurer  under  any  policy  guar- 
anteed by  it.  If  a  claim  based  on  the  policy 
Is  then  pending  against  the  Insurer  or  Is 
thereafter  made  against  the  Insurer  while 
It   is   In   liquidation   or   receivership. 

The  corporation  Is  authorized  to  com- 
promise or  settle  claims  only  up  to  the  policy 
UnUU. 

No  Injured  party  claim  (third  party  lia- 
bility) of  tlOO  or  less,  or  no  policyholder 
olalms  (first  party  liability— medical  pay- 
ments, theft,  collision  and  comprehensive) 
of  $300  or  less  are  to  be  paid.  Also,  the  first 
$100  of  Injured  partly  claims,  and  the  first 
$3X)  of  policyholder   claims   are  deductible. 

On  the  payment  of  any  claim,  the  corpora- 
tion succeeds  to  the  rights  of  the  policy- 
holder or  assured  against  the  Insolvent  in- 
surer's estate. 

Sec.  206.  "Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  F^ind." 

(a)  Provides  that  the  U.  S.  Treasury  acts 
as  a  depository  for  the  "fund",  which  con- 
sists of  the  $50  million  from  the  sale  of  Its 
capital  stock,  and  the  guaranty  fees  collected. 

Tills  "fund"  Is  what  Is  available  to  the 
corporation  to  carry  out  Its  guaranty  func- 
tions. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  corporation  shall 
pay  back  the  $50  million  to  the  Treasury 
as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

(c)  Provides  that,  in  the  event  extraordi- 
nary demands  Jeopardize  the  "funds"  sol- 
vency, the  corporation  is  authorized  to  bor- 
row, and  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  lend,  up  to  $500  million. 

Sec.  307.  Examinations. 

(a)  Provides  that  the  corporation  shall 
have  power  to  make  examinations  and  re- 
quire information  and  reports  from  any  in- 
surer or  "other  entity"  making  application 
for  guaranty  status  or  whose  policies  are 
guaranteed  by  the  corporation. 

(b)  Provides  the  corporation  with  power 
to  appoint  examiners,  who  In  turn  shall  have 
power  to  make  examinations  whenever  the 
corporation  deems  an  examination  necessary. 

Examiners  have  the  power  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination,  and  are  to  make  a  de- 
tailed  report   of   the   Insurer's   condition  to 


:he  corporation.  TTie  corporation  also  may 
.appoint  claim  agents  and  attorneys  to  proc- 
ess and  settle  claims  assumed  by  the  corpo- 
ration In  carrying  out  its  guaranty  func- 
tions. 

(c)  Provides  that  examiners  are  to  coop- 
•rate,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authorites  in 
conducting  examinations.  "It  Is  the  intent 
,f  Congress  that"  examinations  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  examinations  by  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authorities,  and  the 
.National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. 

(dl  Provides  that  copies  of  any  reports  or 
statements  made  to  the  appropriate  State 
upervlsory  authorities  by  any  insurer  with 
,;uaranteed  status  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
orporation.  The  corporation  is  also  given 
lUthorlty  to  accept  any  report  or  statement 
made  to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
lUthorlty. 

(e)  Provides  for  the  publication  of  rec- 
inunendations  made.  In  examination  re- 
ports, to  an  Insurer  (and  the  appropriate 
State  Buperlvsory  authority),  after  the  in- 
surer fails  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  after  notice  of  Intention  to  make 
publication  has  been  given  to  the  insurer 
.ind  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority at  least  60  days  before  publication 
;s  made. 

Sec.  208.  Termination  of  Guaranty. 

(a)  Provides  that  the  corporation  shall 
serve  on  an  Insurer  (and  shall  send  to  the 
ippropriate  State  supervisory  authority)  a 
statement  with  resi>ect  to  its  engaging  in 
any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  the  i.?su- 
ance  of  policies  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
ihe  correction  of  those  practices. 

(bi  Provides  that  unless  corrections  are 
made  within  a  prescribed  time,  the  corpora- 
uon  may  serve  written  notice  on  the  In- 
surer of  its  Intention  to  terminate  the  in- 
surer's guaranteed  status. 

(c)  Provides  that  guaranty  status  can  not 
be  terminated  without  full  adminl.'-tratlve 
due  process.  Once  an  Insurer  either  has 
consented  to  the  termination  of  guaranty 
status,  or  has  been  found  in  violation  of 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices  which  have  not 
^en  corrected,  the  corporation  may  termi- 
nate the  insurer's  guaranty  statu.s  nnd  notify 
•-he  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 

(d)  Provides  that  a  final  order  terminating 
suaranteed  status  of  any  insurer  .shall  be 
effective  only  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies  issued 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  order  be- 
:ame  final,  and  any  motor  vehicle  insurance 
policy  thereafter  Issued  by  such   Insurer. 

Sec    209.  Hearings  and  Judicial  Review. 

Provides  that  any  action  taken  by  way  of 
denying  application  for  guaranty  status,  or 
•-erminatlng  guaranty  status,  can  be  done 
anly  after: 

(a)  a  hearing  by  the  corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act; 

(b)  full  Judicial  review. 
Sec.  210.  Penalties. 

(a)  (1)  and  (2)  Provides  that,  commenc- 
ing one  year  after  enactment  of  this  title, 
any  insurer  Issuing  motor  velilcle  insurance 
policies  in  interstate  commerce  which  are 
not  guaranteed  by  the  corporation  is  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  for  each  and  every  day 
that  such  policy  is  In  effect  and  is  not  guar- 
anteed. 

(b)  Provides  for  criminal  penalties  for 
advertising  or  otherwise  falsely  representing 
that  any  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policy  is 
guaranteed  by  the  corporation.  This  sub- 
section takes  effect  upon  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  211.  Reports. 

Provides  that  the  corporation  shall  make 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operations  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  January  31,  of  each 
yew. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  initial  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation  establishina  the  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation.  If  this  bill  had  been  law 
5  years  ago  many  Pennsyivaniaus  would 
liave  been  spared  a  serious  financial  loss. 

From  late  in  1961  to  the  present,  12 
Pennsylvania  high-risk  automobile  in- 
surance companies  have  failed  and  be- 
come bankrupt.  Over  6.000  accident 
victims  have  filed  claims  against  7 
of  these  companies.  The  Pennis.vlvania 
Insurance  Department  has  placed  a  total 
value  of  over  $5  million  on  4.000  of  these 
claims.  These  4,000  claimants  are  seek- 
ing satisfaction  out  of  S55.000  in  assets 
of  the  defunct  companies. 

Automobile  insurance  is  a  necessity 
today.  These  hi^h-risk  companies  oper- 
ate with  a  captive  market.  Both  the 
people  who  must  buy  such  insurance  and 
the  people  who  suffer  personal  injur>'  or 
property  damage  at  the  hands  of  high- 
risk  insurance  holders  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  bill  would  ftive  them  the 
protection  they  need  against  insurance 
company  insolvencies. 

One  of  the  major  planks  in  the  plat- 
form of  Mr.  Shapp,  the  Democi-atic  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Penn.sylvania  this 
fall,  is  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
State  insurance  bureau  which  has  been 
lax  and  negligent  in  efforts  to  protect 
those  who  are  injured.  I  hope  that  his 
proposals  will  receive  support  on  Novem- 
ber  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DopdI,  on  the 
initiative  he  has  taken  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  this  matter  which 
badly  needs  assistance  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  for 
his  remarks  and  encouragement.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  action  on  the 
bill  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  since  1960, 
some  100,000  Michigan  residents  have 
had  their  automobile  insurance  tei-mi- 
nated  because  of  the  in.'^lvency  of 
4  companies — 3  headquartered  in  Mich- 
igan and  1  in  Texas. 

For  approximately  35,000  of  these 
Michiganites  who  had  claims  against 
these  companies  the  failures  mean  .severe 
financial  hardship — hard.ship  which  in 
many  cases  will  cripple  their  families  for 
years. 

As  Senator  Dodd  has  pointed  out, 
Michigan  was  not  the  only  State  to  so 
suffer.  Each  State  was  affected — with  a 
grand  total  of  300,000  Americans  who 
will  lose  well  over  $100  million  by  not 
being  able  to  collect  justified  claims  from 
the  65  auto  insurance  companies  which 
have  failed  since  1960. 

There  is  nothing,  unfortunately,  that 
this  Congress  can  do  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  these  Americans.  However, 
clearly,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  act 
to  prevent  further  suffering.  Senator 
Dodd's  propossil  for  a  Federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation 
seems  to  put  us  on  the  road  to  a  respon- 


sible solution  and  I  am  happy  to  add  my 
name  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

While  there  may  be  debate  over  the 
details  of  the  proposal  and  hearings  may 
indicate  improvements  which  can  be 
added,  I  would  hope  that  most  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  the  course.  Those  who 
would  question  even  that  would  do  well 
to  study  the  success  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Such  a  study  would  not  only  make 
clear  the  precedent  but  would  demon- 
strate that  it  is  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  citizens  from  fi- 
nancial disasters  without  taking  over 
private  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  the  background  of  the 
work  which  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  this  bill — and  reasons  for  its  neces- 
sity— are  both  spelled  out  dramatically 
in  an  article  from  the  November  Pag- 
eant magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  "Exposing  Those  Phony  Auto  Insur- 
ance Companies,"  by  Henry  Resnik,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  author 
lays  out  the  ills  plaguing  our  auto  insur- 
ance companies  today — and  explains 
how  many  of  the  States  are  responsibly 
moving  to  correct  those  problems  they 
can.  However,  the  article  also  makes 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  responsibility. 
So  You  Think  Yotj'RK  Covered? — Exposing 

Those  Phony  Auto  Insurance  Companies 
(By  Henry  Resnik) 

Anyone  who  has  ever  flown  In  bad 
weather  Icnows  the  unpleasant  sinking  sensa- 
tion of  suddenly  dropping  a  few  hundred 
feet — the  hollowness  in  the  stomach,  the 
barely  conscious  fear  that  the  plane  might 
not  stop  falling.  Fortunately,  of  course, 
planes  usually  go  where  they  are  supposed 
to  go,  and  most  people  do  not  think  much 
about  the  principles  of  aerodynamics  that 
keep  them  aloft. 

Like  the  airplane  that  flies  straight,  the 
insurance  Industry  Is  something  people  tend 
to  take  for  granted.  It  Is  as  solid  and  re- 
liable, one  can  assume,  as  the  steadiest  air- 
craft on  a  clear  day.    It  has  to  be. 

Recently,  however,  one  segrment  of  the  In- 
surance Industry  has  clearly  shown  that 
steady  flying  is  not  an  Invariable  rule.  Fifty- 
nine  high-risk  automobile  Insurance  com- 
panies have  collapsed  within  the  last  several 
year,  leaving  more  than  one  million  people 
with  almost  $300  million  in  unpaid  claims. 

A  young  couple  in  Maryland  lost  their 
home  after  being  sued  in  an  accident  case. 
Their  insurance  firm  had  become  insolvent. 

An  Indiana  high  school  student  was 
seriously  injured  while  riding  a  bus.  As  a 
result  of  the  accident,  he  will  go  through  life 
with  his  left  leg  three  Inches  shorter  than  his 
right.  His  medical  and  hospital  bills  were 
$19,000.  The  accident  occurred  six  years  ago, 
and  the  boy  has  received  nothing;  his  insur- 
ance company  is  bankrupt. 

The  Innocent  victim  of  a  Connecticut  driver 
had  to  spend  21  weeks  In  the  hospital, 
amassing  bills  of  $2,500.  The  Injtired  man 
got  no  compensation  because  the  driver's 
instirance  company  had  failed. 

In  Pennsylvania  more  than  4,200  i>er80iis 
are  seeking  $13  million  In  claims  from  five 
"high-risk  companies  that  have  assets  of 
an  estimated  $55,000.  Another  Pennsylvania 
firm  has  nearly  1,700  claimants  seeking  SI  5 
million,    but    the    company    Is    worth    only 
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•  1106  Eight  companies  have  railed  In 
Pennsylvania  since  IMl;  In  IlUnoU  15  ccta- 
panles  have  failed  since  1990.  and  in  Missouri 
six  have  failed.  Although  the  59  comi>ar.le8 
have  their  home  ofBces  In  only  21  states,  no 
state  In  the  Union  haa  been  spared  CXie 
company  sold  insurance  in  all  50. 

These  facts — and  a  veritable  rogues  fitil- 
lery  of  Insurance  profiteers — were  revealed 
at  hearings  held  before  the  Senate  Subccin- 
mlttee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut  The  Senate  profc«r8 
sought  not  to  tar  the  whole  Insurance  In- 
dustry with  the  same  brush;  the  disreputa- 
ble high-risk  insurance  companies  ccm- 
prlse  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  en:.lre 
industry  But.  according  to  Senator  Dooo. 
even   this  one  per  cent  Ls  •'appalling." 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  points  out  that 
wnhi:i  the  last  two  years  alone  89  per  cent 
of  the  high-risk  automobile  Insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  In  the  United  States 
have  failed  By  comparison,  the  failure  of 
bants  Is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  But  the 
high-risk  Insurance-failure  rate  literally 
staggers  the  imagination,  the  Insurance 
fallur-  ;.s  99  times  higher  than  the  banking 
failure  rate 

The  collapM  of  the  50  companlM  and  the 
unb;  ;shlng  opportunism  that  Inspired  It 
take  on  a  new  dimension  when  one  considers 
the  nature  of  the  hl«h  ri.sk  Insurance  market 
Who  are  the  high  r.-K^  ^  ate  simply,  they 
are  people  who  caiui^t  .jOtaln  Insurance  In 
the  regular  Insurance  market,  motorists  who 
are  either  rejected  by  the  regular  Insurance 
companies  or  who  do  not  apply  to  an  as- 
signed risk  plan  (a  pool  In  which  many 
different  companies  participate  In  order  to 
share  the  burden  of  high-risk  drivers) 

Very  young  drivers  and  those  who  have 
had  serious  accidents  are  generally  likely  to 
have  trouble  obtaining  Insurance  But  In 
addition,  whole  areas — usually  lower-Income 
neigh (XM-hoods  of  such  large  cities  as  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia — are  known  to  hive 
been  blacked  out "  by  insurance  compan  es. 
leaving  residents  with  no  choice  but  to  8<!ek 
specui  high-risk  Arms  And  elderly  people, 
even  those  who  have  had  unblemished  driv- 
ing records  for  30  years  or  more,  have  sud- 
denly found  their  Insurance  cut  off  One 
.■rtale  commissioner,  testifying  t>«fore  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  described  the  auto- 
mobile liability  insurance  industry  as  a 
sick  or  wounded  animal."  and  the  record 
'it  the  hearings  Indicates  that  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  unscrupulous  operators  eager  to 
move  in  on  It 

They  have  been,  as  one  might  expect,  i,he 
sort  jf  men  who  seem  to  have  nothing  but 
rontempt  for  their  fellowmen  and  no  Inter- 
est other  than  themselves  Common  prac- 
tice among  executives  In  the  high-risk  in- 
surance companies,  for  example,  included 
purchasing  homes  and  yachts  with  company 
funds,  paying  themselves  salaries  of  »50.000 
a  year  i  at  times  more  than  the  total  worth 
of  the  company),  and  renting  worthless 
stock  portfolios  as  company  assets  and  using 
the  same  portfolio  as  collateral  for  several 
dl.Terent  companies  In  various  states.  One 
Chicago  attorney  acquired  control  of  a  com- 
pany with  a  1100,000  loan,  paid  himself 
1300.000  In  ■management  fees."  then  used 
•  lOOfXX)  of  that  to  repay  the  loan  Fre- 
quently companies  would  mark  active  files 
■closed"  and  store  them  away  where  they 
would  be  promptly  forgotten 

According  to  one  Insurance  commissioner, 
many  companies  flatly  denied  coverage  to 
the  Insured,  saying  that  he  had  'faUed  to 
cooperate'  or  had  not  reported  the  accident 
"Bccordirig  to  the  terms  of  the  policy  "  And 
they  could  do  this,  confident  that  the  back- 
log In  the  courts  might  hold  up  the  case  for 
year»-    leaving  the  insured  hopessly  in  disbt. 

A  Chicago  man  and  his  two  sons,  now  un- 
der Indictment  on  several  counts,  controlled 
a  fraudulent  insurance  empire  whose  fall  af- 


fected companies  In  nine  states  and  whose 
losses  run  to  nearly  99  million.  In  fact,  they 
personally  milked  their  companies  of  an 
estimated  $3.4  million  of  the  policyholders' 
premiums.  Part  of  this  money,  according  to 
the  attorney  general  of  Minnesota,  where 
most  of  the  business  was  done,  went  for 
speedboats,  homes,  apartment  furnishings, 
and  other  personal  luxuries. 

The  charges  against  the  Chlcagoans  seem 
petty  Indeed  when  compared  with  the  al- 
leged connection  between  them  and  Cyrus  E 
Magnuaaon.  inaurance  commissioner  of  IiCln- 
nesota,  who  is  also  under  indictment  Mag- 
nusson  is  said  to  have  licensed  the  family's 
first  company  In  Minnesota  on  July  13.  1963: 
the  firm  was  Insolvent  on  the  day  It  com- 
menced business,  but  the  Chicago  men  man- 
aged, through  a  phony  holding  company,  to 
give  It  the  appearance  of  solvency.  In  the 
following  year  they  reportedly  offered  Mag- 
nuaaon a  Job  when  speculation  arose  over  his 
reappointment  as  Insiuance  commissioner 
m  February  1965.  Magnusson  is  said  to  have 
written  the  following  letter  to  the  Chicago 
people  at  this  time:  "I  wish  you  to  know  that 
your  offer  was  the  only  one  which  I  received 
during  the  last  few  months  which  had  a 
meaning  and.  further,  that  if  you  still  want 
to  have  me  on  your  staff  at  the  end  of  my 
term,  you  will  receive  a  priority  over  that 
from  any  other  company.  .  .  .  Just  let  me 
know  of  any  problenu  that  you  may  have 
so  that  I  may  hope  to  reciprocate  the  many 
kindnesses"  At  about  this  same  time  their 
Insurance  company  was  investigated  by  the 
Minnesota  Insurance  Department  and  was 
found  open  to  serious  criticism,  but  Mag- 
nusson took  no  action  other  than  to  forward 
the  examiners'  report  to  the  company  and 
call  Its  attention  to  it 

In  March  1965  the  Governor,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  other  Mlnneaota  officials  met  with 
Magnuaaon  to  dlacuaa  rumors  about  the  In- 
solvency of  the  company.  Magnusson  as- 
sured them  that  there  was  nothing  wrong. 
He  conducted  a  reexamination  of  one  of  the 
most  important  companies  in  the  city  and 
found  it  insolvent.  Yet,  according  to  the 
present  Indictment.  In  May  1965  he  signed 
a  letter  saying  that  the  company  had  not 
been  found  financially  impaired  "These 
rumors  unjustifiably  impede  the  normal  op- 
eration of  the  company."  the  lette^  said. 
"This  department  doea  not  condone  and  in 
fact  violently  opposes  unwarranted  abuse  and 
unfounded  rumor  "  After  the  company  had 
used  copies  of  this  letter  in  order  to  solicit 
new  business.  Magnusson  allegedly  contacted 
others  In  the  Insurance  field  and  told  them 
to  Ignore  his  official  letter  to  the  public,  ex- 
plaining that  "the  company  la  still  broke  " 

The  charges  against  Magnusson  Imply  dis- 
honesty of  epic  proportions,  and  although  no 
other  state  Insurance  commissions  have 
equaled  Magnuaaon's  apparently  dem>erate 
neglect.  In  far  too  many  caaes  poor  standards 
of  Inspection  and  control  have  allowed  fly- 
by-night  Insurers  to  flourish.  Quite  fre- 
quently, for  ezimple,  state  insurance  com- 
missioners would  discover  malpractice  In  a 
company,  forbid  It  to  do  business.  In  the 
state,  then  drop  the  matter,  leaving  the  Arm 
free  to  do  business  In  some  other  state. 
"There  haa  to  be  stronger  Interstate  coopera- 
tion In  regulation  for  solvency."  say  Chief 
Commissioner  Charles  Oambrell  of  South 
Carolina,  "or  the  fabric  of  state  regulation 
of  insurance  .  .  la  going  to  break  down. 
If  the  public  cannot  look  to  the  Insurance 
commissioners  to  protect  them  against  In- 
solvency, then  they  have  no  place  to  go." 

There  are  many  state  Insurance  depart- 
ments with  records  of  regulation  that  are 
excellent,  but  according  to  1964  statistics 
these  departments  generally  operate  on  mar- 
ginal budgeta,  averaging  only  about  four  per 
cent  of  the  taxes  and  fee*  the  Inaurance 
companies  pay  their  statea.  In  1964  only 
•29.9  million  went  to  inaurance  regulation, 
while  Inaurance   companies   paid   the   statea 


•"7376  million.  The  states  that  spent  th- 
least  were  Mississippi,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Mis 
sourl,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Connecticut,  ano 
Minnesota.  None  budgeted  more  than  2  15 
cents  of  the  Insurance  tax  dollar  for  insur- 
ance regulation.  According  to  the  Senate  in- 
vestigators. Insurance  regulation  cannot  be 
perfect,  but  "what  we  are  getting  now  is  not 
even  within  shouting  distance  of  this  Ideal 

The  Senate  Investigation  has  clearly  showr. 
that  something  must  be  done  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  Insurance  fraud 
and  the  deceit  It  revealed. 

At  present,  regulation  of  the  insurancf 
Industry  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  states.  The 
controversial  Senator  Dood  Is  on  record  as 
favoring  the  arguments  against  federal  con- 
trol. He  believes  that  Insurance  can  be 
regulated  best  "at  the  level  most  aware  ol 
the  local  and  regional  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer." He  concedes,  however,  that  if  the 
states  do  not  immediately  and  sufflclenth 
resp>ond,  "the  federal  government  will  be  lef: 
with  no  adternatlve  but  to  respond  itself.' 
TTiere  are  alternatives  not  amounting  to  out- 
right federal  control  that  would  protect  the 
public  from  these  many  Insolvencies.  Dodd 
has  suggested  an  approach  similar  to  that  oi 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  ir. 
banking  or  a  federal  guaranty  fund.  Other 
Insurance  experts  believe  that  strong  federal 
control  Is  Inevitable. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. DoDD  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations Many  of  them  have  already 
been  acted  upon  by  the  various  states 

1  Strengthen  examination  processes  spe- 
cifically by  making  more  frequent  and  more 
thorough  and  more  surprise  examinations. 

2  Recruit  competent  examiners  and  com- 
pensate them  adequately. 

3  Examine  far  more  closely  the  under- 
writing and  reserve  activities  of  every  com- 
pany In  the  state. 

4  Devote  special  attention  to  reinsurance 
arrangements,  espelcally  "fronting  "  arr.inge- 
ments  and  the  so-called  surplus  aid  contract 
used  to  hide  a  company's  true  financial 
condition. 

5  Determine  whether  relationships  be- 
tween policyholder  surplus  and  premium 
volume  should  be  established  by  law. 

In  Maryland.  Insurance  Commissioner 
Francis  B.  Burch  haa  begun  surprise  e.'taml- 
nations  of  questionable  companies  The 
state  has  also  set  up  an  Insolvency  fund  to 
take  care  of  the  accident  victims  left  un- 
protected by  bankrupt  companies  (New  York 
and  New  Jersey  already  have  such  a  fund) 
The  number  of  examiners  In  Michigan  has 
been  doubled  Insurance  laws  are  being  re- 
vised In  Pennsylvania,  and  several  other 
states  are  following  lu  lead 

But    what   can   the   average   citizen  do'' 

First,  anyone  buying  Insurance  In  the 
high-risk  market  should  do  so  with  extreme 
care.  The  buyer  should  beware  especially 
of  sensational  mall -order  proposals  (several 
firms  are  currently  under  Indictment  for 
mall-order  Insurance  fraud).  All  citizens 
can  support  state  legislation  to  promote 
more  thorough  regulation  of  Insurance 
And  Congressmen  should  be  alerted  to  the 
problem  and  encouraged  to  alleviate  it 

Unfortunately,  few  can  help  the  thousands 
of  people  affected  by  recent  Insolvencies 
among  high-risk  companies,  many  of  whom 
will  be  chained  to  a  life  of  debt  and  suffer- 
ing The  damage  has  already  been  done,  and 
the  Insurance  Industry  has  learned  an 
expensive  lesson. 


INSPECTION  OF  FISH  AND  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTERIOR 

Mr    HART     Mr.   President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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provide  for  the  inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  conifnercial  fish 
and  fishery  products,  including  Imported 
flsh  and  fisher>'  products. 

Meat  and  poultry  items  marketed  hi 
Interstate  commerce  enjoy  a  position  of 
trust  and  confidence  In  the  eyes  of  the 
American  consumer  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
position of  certain  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  are  produced  under  close  Federal 
supervision  of  the  industries  in  order  to 
prevent  unsound,  unwholesome,  and  un- 
healthful  meat  and  poultry  products 
from  being  Introduced  into  the  market- 
ing channels.  Through  such  supervision 
the  public  is  guarded  at'ainst  dangers  to 
their  health,  safety,  and  economic  well- 
being  with  respect  to  consuming  meat 
and  poultry  products. 

Today,  more  and  more  iieople  in  the 
United  States  are  consuming  fish  and 
fisheiy  products.  In  1956,  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  our  commer- 
cial fisheries  and  their  contribution  to  the 
.health,  food  supply,  economy  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  by  establishing  a  new 
program  designed  to  assist  and  upgrade 
our  commercial  fisheries. 

Nutritionists,  scientists,  and  laymen 
throughout  the  world  generally  agree 
that  high  quality  fish  and  shellfish  prod- 
ucts constitute  a  category  of  animal  pro- 
tein food  that  is  virtually  unexcelled 
from  the  standpoint  of  .supplying  vita- 
mins, essential  amino  acids,  and  trace 
minerals,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  man. 

Fish  and  shellfish,  like  meat  and 
poultry,  are  highly  perishable  commodi- 
ties which  spoil  rapidly.  Being  an 
animal  protein  type  of  food,  they  pre- 
sent many  of  the  same  types  of  problems 
which  are  associated  with  meat  and 
poultry  products.  Fishery  products,  like 
many  foods.  If  improperly  handled  may 
support  food-poisoning  types  of  micro- 
organisms. Also,  if  they  are  handled, 
produced,  or  stored  under  unsanitary 
conditions,  the  hygienic  risks  to  the  con- 
sumer increase.  The  unfavorable  re- 
action which  occurs  as  a  result  of  eating 
poor  quality  fishery  products  generally 
results  in  consumer  rejection  of  all  fish- 
ery products  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  and  the  industry  suffers  im- 
measurably in  many  ways 

Fish  and  shellfish  require  attention 
during  handling,  processing,  and  stor- 
age in  order  to  present  to  the  consumer 
wholesome  and  unadulterated  products. 
If  fish  and  shellfish  products;  are  to  at- 
tain a  comparable  position  commen- 
surate with  their  nutritional  and  health 
giving  capabilities,  adequate  protection 
must  be  assured 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  uncertainty  of  the  protection 
afforded  the  American  consumer  of  fish 
and  fishery  items  as  contrasted  with  the 
protection  of  meat  and  poultry.  That 
Is  why  I  have  Introduced  this  bill  today. 

This  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
and  administer  a  mandatory  program  of 
Government  inspection  of  fish  and  flsh- 
^O'  products.  The  principal  areas  cov- 
ered by  legislation  concern  health,  hy- 
gienic, and  economic  safeguards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer     Health  safe- 


guards would  be  provided  by  inspection 
of  all  domestically  produced  and  im- 
ported edible  fish  and  shellfish  desig- 
nated for  sale  in  interstate  commerce 
and  large  marketing  areas.  Products 
found  to  be  unsuitable  for  human  food 
would  be  condemned  and  destroyed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  fish 
inspector. 

The  hygienic  safeguards  provided 
would  result  from  sanitary  inspection 
of  processing  establishments  and  equip- 
ment. Additionally,  minimum  product 
standards  of  quality  and  wholesomeness 
would  be  established  to  insure  that 
spoiled  products  do  not  enter  into  inter- 
state commerce  and  reach  the  consumer. 

I  fully  recognize  that  mandatory  in- 
spection of  fishery  products  may  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  domestic  industry 
which  is  made  up  of  many  small  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  a  wide  variety 
of  delicate  and  highly  perishable  prod- 
ucts. Because  of  these  unique  and  diffi- 
cult problems,  the  bill  would  be  imple- 
mented only  after  a  3-year  preparatory 
period  designed  to  provide  a  time  sched- 
ule to  minimize  any  hardships  to  the 
industry.  After  this  period,  the  program 
would  be  implemented  and  would  con- 
tinue thereafter. 

The  first  of  these  3  years  would  be 
devoted  to  development  and  promulga- 
tion of  reasonable  and  effective  regula- 
tions. The  regulations  would  spell  out 
details  such  as  specific  plant  and  product 
requirements,  exemptions  for  certain 
types  of  businesses,  use  of  inspection 
symbols,  use  of  food  additives,  product 
labeling  requirements,  and  other  appro- 
priate details. 

During  the  second  year,  the  domestic 
fish  processing  establishments  subject  to 
these  regulations  would  be  surveyed  as  to 
their  overall  condition.  Lists  of  changes 
that  would  have  to  be  made  In  the  estab- 
lishments in  order  to  bring  them  into 
compliance  with  the  regulations  would 
be  prepared  and  provided  to  the  firms. 
Adequate  time  would  be  given  to  make 
these  changes. 

The  third  year  of  the  preparatory 
period  would  be  devoted  to  continuing 
the  plant  surveys  and  conducting  an 
industry  education  and  advisory  service. 
This  service  would  be  designed  to  assist 
the  industry  in  achieving  a  thorough 
understanding  of  exactly  what  the  pro- 
gram requirements  are  in  all  aspects. 

In  order  to  operate  the  program  effec- 
tively, a  staff  of  field  inspectors,  super- 
visors, and  laboratory  personnel  would 
be  needed.  A  laboratory  facility  would 
also  be  required  in  which  to  examine  the 
samples  of  domestic  and  imported  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  regulations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
the  program  would  be  fully  implemented. 
It  would  be  carried  out  by  intermittent 
inspection  of  domestic  processing  plants, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  for  compliance 
with  plant  sanitation  requirements.  In- 
spections would  be  performed  on  all 
products  produced  in  these  plants  to 
determine  product  compliance.  Lots  of 
imported  fishery  products  would  be 
sampled  and  examined  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations.  Imported 
products  found  not  in  compliance  would 


be  denied  entry  with  provisions  for  bring- 
ing the  products  into  compliance  if  prac- 
ticable. 

In  order  to  reduce  costs  and  to  con- 
serve manpower,  a  patrol  surveillance 
system  of  plant  visits  would  be  used. 
This  system  of  surveillance,  comple- 
mented by  a  product  monitoring  pro- 
cedure through  analyses  of  samples  at 
the  laboratory,  would  provide  adequate 
consumer  protection  of  fish  and  fishery 
products. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  mandatory- 
inspection  of  fish  and  shellfish  products 
is  needed  in  order  to  achieve  consumer 
confidence  in  these  products  and  to  make 
certain  that  the  public  receives  whole- 
some, high-quality  fishery  products. 
The  program  I  have  outlined  will  achieve 
these  objectives. 

The  impact  on  the  domestic  fishing 
industry  by  imposing  mandatory  Inspec- 
tion of  fish  and  fishery  products  would 
not  be  extremely  burdensome,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  There  would  be  a  3-year  pre- 
paratory period  which  would  allow  them 
time  to  set  their  establishments  in  order. 

Second.  Those  plants  which  would  re- 
quire extensive  renovation  could  apply 
for  financial  assistance  through  existing 
private  and  Government  loan  programs. 
Possibly,  other  financial  assistance  ap- 
proaches might  be  developed  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Third.  The  industry  education  and 
advisory  program  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  processors  to  completely 
understand  the  program  and  to  under- 
take changes  on  a  gradual  basis,  thereby 
spreading  out  the  expenditures  that  may 
be  necesssary  in  order  to  bring  the  plants 
into  compliance. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  early  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  when  the  90th  Con- 
gress convenes  next  year.  I  urge  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
proposal  very  carefully  so  that  we  may 
develop  the  best  possible  legislation  next 
year 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3922 1  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  fish  and  fishery  products.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep-esentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fish  and  Fishery 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1966". 

Sec  2.  (ai  Congress  declares  that  whole- 
some fishery  products  are  an  Important 
source  of  the  Nation's  total  supply  of  food. 
Such  products  are  consumed  throughout  the 
Nation  and  substantial  quantities  thereof 
move  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
Unwholesome  and  adulterated  fishery  prod- 
ucts moving  In  the  channels  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  are  Injurious  to  the  public 
welfare,    adversely   affect    the   marketing    of 
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wholesi'rne  flahery  product*,  result  In  lo««e« 
to  producers  axid  flahermen.  and  deetroy  mm- 
keta  tor  such  products.  The  marketing  of 
wholeeocne  fishery  prcxlucts  Is  affected  with 
the  public  Interest  and  directly  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  people  All  fish  and  fishery 
products  which  have  been  or  are  required  to 
be  Inspected  under  tbla  Act  are  either  In  the 
current  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
direcUy  affect  such  commerce.  That  part 
that  enters  directly  into  the  current  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  conunerce  cannot  be  effec- 
tively inspected  and  regulated  without  also 
Inspecting  and  regulating  all  fish  and  fishery 
products  processed  or  handled  in  the  same 
establlahment. 

fbi  The  great  volume  of  fishery  products 
required  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  large  centers  of  population  may  di- 
rectly affect  the  movement  of  fish  and  fishery 
production  In  Interstate  ccaiunerce.  To  pro- 
tect such  commerce  In  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  Inspected  under  this  Act 
from  being  adversely  burdened,  obstructed, 
or  affected  by  uninspected  fish  or  fishery 
products,  there  should  be  designated,  pur- 
suar.t  to  this  Act,  major  consuming  areas 
where  fish  or  fishery  products  are  processed 
or  consumed  In  such  volume  as  to  affect  the 
movement  of  Inspected  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts In  such  commerce. 

(c  1  It  therefore  ts  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products  by  the  Inspection 
service  authorized  herein  to  prevent  the 
movement  In  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce 
or  tn  a  designated  major  consuming  area  of 
fishery  products  which  are  unwholesome, 
adulterated,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
fcxxl 

Src    3    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  cum- 
merce  between  any  State  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof;  or  t)etween  points  within  the 
same  State,  but  through  any  place  outside 
thereof 

( b '  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  States 
of  the  United  States.  Its  territories  and  pos- 
ses«ltns.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbla. 

(ci  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Id  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indl- 
vtdut:.  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  any  other  business  unit. 

(ei  The  term  "fish"  means  any  aquatic 
animal  life. 

(f)  The  term  "fishery  products"  means 
any  fish  that  are  preserved  and  processed  for 
human  food  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
resrulatlons  of  the  Secretary  or.  unless  ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary,  any  human  food 
product  consisting  of  any  edible  part  of  fish 
separately  or  In  combination  with  other 
Inf^redlents. 

(g-  The  term  "wholesome"  means  sound, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  fit  for 
human  food. 

(h)    The  term  "im wholesome"  means; 

1 1 )  Unsound.  Injurious  to  health,  or  other- 
wise rendered  unfit  for  human  food 

1 2 )  Consisting  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  dacomp>06ed  substance. 

I  '5 1  Processed,  prepared,  packed,  or  held 
under  unsanitary  conditions  whereby  fish,  or 
the  parts  thereof,  or  any  fishery  products 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  a  fishery  product  may  have  been 
rendered  Injurious  to  health. 

( 4 1  Packaged  In  a  container  composed  of 
any  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  which 
may  render  the  contents  Injurious  to  health. 

(li  The  term  "adulterated"  shall  apply  to 
fish  and  fishery  products  under  one  or  more 
of  the  following  circumstances: 

11)  If  they  bear  or  contain  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
them  injurious  to  health;  but.  In  case  the 
substance  Is  not  an  added  substance,  such 
fish  and  fishery  products  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered adulterated  under  this  clause  If  the 


quantity  of  such  substance  In  such  fish  and 
fishery  products  does  not  ordinarily  render 
them  Injurious  to  health. 

(3)  If  they  bear  or  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  added  deleterious  substance, 
unless  such  substance  Is  permitted  In  their 
production  or  la  unavoidable  under  good 
manufacturing  practices  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  llnutlng  or  tolerating  the  quantity 
of  such  added  substance  on  or  In  such  fish 
and  fishery  products:  Provided.  That  any 
quantity  of  such  added  substances  exceeding 
the  limits  so  fixed  shall  also  be  deemed  to 
constitute  adulteration. 

(3)  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted, 
wholly  or  in  part,  therefor. 

(4)  If  damage  or  inferiority  has  been  con- 
cealed In  any  manner. 

(6)  If  any  substance  has  been  added  there- 
to or  mixed  or  packed  therewith  so  as  to 
Increase  Its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce  Its 
quality  or  Its  strength,  or  make  It  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  ts. 

(J)   The  term  "Inspector"  means: 

(1)  an  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  inspect  fish  and  fishery  products 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or 

(3)  any  employee  or  official  of  any  State 
government  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  Into  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  to  Inspect  fish  and  fishery  products 
under  this  Act. 

(k)  The  term  "official  Inspection  mark" 
means  the  symbol,  formulated  pursuant  to 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary stating  that  the  product  was  inspected. 

(1)  The  term  "Inspection  service"  means 
the  agency  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  of  carr3rlng  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

( m )  The  terms  "container"  or  "package" 
Include  any  box.  can.  tin.  cloth,  plastic,  or 
any  other  receptacle,  wrapper,  or  cover. 

(ni  The  term  "official  establishment" 
means  any  establishment  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  at  which  the  lnsp>ection  of  the 
fish,  or  the  processing  of  fishery  products, 
la  maintained  under  this  Act. 

(o)  The  term  "label"  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  material  upon  the  ship- 
ping container.  If  any.  or  upon  the  Imme- 
diate container.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  individual  consumer  package,  of  the  fish- 
ery product,  or  accompanying  such  product. 

ip)  The  term  "shipping  container"  means 
any  container  used  or  intended  for  use  in 
packaging  the  product  packed  in  an  Imme- 
diate container. 

(qi  The  term  "Immediate  container"  In- 
cludes any  consumer  package;  or  any  other 
container  In  which  fish  or  fishery  products, 
not  consumer  packaged,  are  packed. 

Sec  4  Where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  fish  or  fishery  products  are  proc- 
essed or  consumed  In  a  major  consuming 
area  In  such  volume  as  to  affect,  burden,  or 
obstruct  directly  the  movement  of  inspected 
fishery  products  tn  Interstate  commerce,  he 
shall,  upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  appli- 
cation by  any  appropriate  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
any  major  consuming  area  or  upon  applica- 
tion by  an  appropriate  commercial  fishing 
Industry  group  In  such  area,  conduct  a  pub- 
lic hearing  to  ascertain  whether  the  designa- 
tion of  such  an  area  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  uf  this  Act  If.  after  such 
hearing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  fish  or 
fishery  products  are  processed  or  consumed 
In  such  volume  as  to  affect,  burden,  or  ob- 
struct directly  the  movement  of  Inspected 
fishery  products  In  commerce,  and  that  the 
designation  of  such  an  area  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  an  order 
designating  such  area.     The  published  order 


shall  be  effective  not  less  than  six  months 
after  the  publication  thereof  and  all  fish  or 
fishery  products  harvested,  processed,  .sold, 
received,  or  delivered  In  any  such  designated 
area  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
grant  such  exemptions  therefrom  as  he  de- 
termines practicable. 

S*c.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  whenever  proc- 
essing operations  are  being  conducted,  shall 
at  any  time  provide  for  the  quarantine, 
segregation,  and  relnspectlon  of  any  fish  or 
fishery  products  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
each  official  establishment  processing  such 
fish  or  fishery  products  for  commerce,  or  In 
or  for  marketing  In  a  deslgn^ated  major  con- 
suming area. 

(b)  All  fish  and  fishery  products  found 
to  be  unwholesome  or  adulterated  shall  be 
condemned  and  shall.  If  no  appeal  Is  taken 
from  such  determination  of  condemnation. 
be  destroyed  for  human  food  purposes  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  Inspector:  Pro- 
vided,  That  any  fish  or  fishery  products 
which  may  by  reprocessing  be  made  whole- 
some and  unadulterated,  need  not  be  so  con- 
demned and  destroyed  If  reprocessed  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Inspector  and  there- 
after found  to  be  wholesome  and  unadul- 
terated. If  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  such  de- 
termination, the  fish  or  fishery  producta 
shall  be  appropriately  marked  and  segre- 
gated pending  completion  of  an  appeal  in- 
spection which  appeal  shall  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  app>ellant  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  app>eal  Is  frivolous.  If  the  deter- 
mination of  condem.natlon  Is  sustained  the 
fish  or  fishery  products  shall  be  destroyed 
for  human  food  purposes  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  Inspector. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  official  establishment 
processing  fish  or  fishery  products  for  com- 
merce or  In  or  for  marketing  In  a  designated 
major  consuming  area  shall  have  such  prem- 
ises, facilities,  and  equipment,  and  be  oper- 
ated In  accordance  with  such  sanitary  prac- 
tices as  are  required  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  entry  Into  or  flow  or  move- 
ment In  commerce  or  In  a  designated  major 
corwumlng  area  of  any  fishery  products  which 
are  unwholesome  or  adulterated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  render 
Inspection  to  any  establishment,  whose 
premises,  facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the 
operation  thereof,  faU  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  shipping  container  of  any 
fishery  product  inspected  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  found  to  be  wholesome  and  not 
adulterated,  shall  at  the  time  siich  product 
leaves  the  official  establishment  bear.  In  dis- 
tinctly legible  form,  the  official  Inspection 
mark  and  the  approved  plant  number  of 
the  official  establishment  In  which  the  con- 
tents were  processed.  Each  Innmedlate  con- 
tainer of  any  fishery  product  Inspected  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  found  to  be  whole- 
some and  not  adulterated  shall  at  the  time 
such  product  leaves  the  official  establishment 
bear.  In  addition  to  the  official  Inspection 
mark  and  In  distinctly  legible  form,  the  name 
of  the  product;  a  statement  of  Ingredients  If 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  Ingredients  In- 
cluding a  declaration  as  to  artificial  flavors, 
colors,  or  preservatives.  If  any:  the  net 
weight  or  other  appropriate  measure  of  the 
contents;  the  name  and  address  of  the  proc- 
essor; and  the  approved  plant  number  of  the 
official  establishment  In  which  the  contents 
were  processed.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  distributor  may  be  used  In  lieu  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  processor.  If  the  ap- 
proved plant  number  Is  used  to  Identify  the 
official  establishment  In  which  the  fishery 
product  was  prepared  and  packed.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit  reasonable  variations  and 
grant  exemptions  from  the  foregoing  label- 
ing requirements  In  any  manner  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  The  use  of  any  written,  printed,  or 
graphic  matter  upon  or  accompanying  the 
fishery  product  inspected  or  required  to  be 
lospecteid  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  con- 
tainer thereof  which  Is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular  is  prohibited.  No  fishery 
products  Inspected  or  required  to  be  in- 
spected under  this  Act  shall  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  by  any  person  under  any  false  or 
deceptive  name;  but  established  trade  name 
or  names  which  are  usual  to  such  products 
and  which  are  not  false  and  deceptive  and 
which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  per- 
mitted. If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  label  used  or  prepared  for  use  is  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular,  he  may  di- 
rect that  the  use  of  the  label  be  withheld 
unless  It  Is  modified  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  If  the  person 
islng  or  proposing  to  use  the  label  does  not 
accept  the  determination  of  the  Secretary, 
such  person  may  request  a  hearing,  but  the 
use  of  the  label  shall,  if  the  Secretary  so  di- 
rects, be  withheld  pending  a  hearing  and 
final  determination  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  conclusive  imless  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  such  final  determination  a 
person  adversely  aflJected  thereby  appeals  to 
the  United  States  Court  oT  Apfx-als  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  person  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business  or  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  filing  with 
the  clerk  of  such  court  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  Secretary's  order  be  set 
aside  or  modified  In  the  manner  stated  In 
the  petition,  together  with  a  bond  In  such 
sum  Bs  the  court  may  determine,  condi- 
tioned that  such  processor  will  pay  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  If  the  court  so  directs. 
The  provisions  of  section  204(b)  through 
(h)  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1921,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  sec.  194).  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  appeals  taken  under  this  section. 
Sec.  8.  The  following  acts  or  the  causing 
thereof  are  prohibited : 

la)  The  processing,  sale,  or  offering  for 
sale,  transportation,  or  delivery,  or  receiving 
for  transportation,  in  commerce  or  In  a  des- 
ignated major  consuming  area  of  any  fishery 
product,  unless  such  product  has  been  in- 
spected for  wholesomeness  and  unless  the 
shipping  container,  If  any.  and  the  imme- 
diate container  are  marked  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  for  human 
food  of  any  flsh  or  fishery  product  which  has 
been  inspected  and  declared  to  be  unwhole- 
some or  adulterated  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Falsely  making  or  Issuing,  altering. 
forging,  simulating,  or  counterfeiting  any 
ofllcial  Inspection  certificate,  memorandum, 
mark,  or  other  Identification,  or  device  for 
makmg  such  mark  or  Identification,  used  In 
connection  with  the  Inspection  of  fish  or 
fishery  products  under  this  Act,  or  causing, 
procuring,  aiding,  assisting  in.  or  being  a 
part  to.  such  false  marking.  Issuing,  altering, 
forging,  simulating,  or  counterfeiting,  or 
knowingly  possessing,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
Ills  designee,  uttering,  publishing,  or  using 
M  true,  or  causing  to  be  uttered,  published. 
Of  used  as  true,  any  such  falselv  made  or 
l«ued,  altered,  forged,  simulated',  or  coun- 
terfeited official  Inspection  certificate,  memo- 
randum, mark,  or  other  Identification,  or 
device  for  making  such  mark  or  Identifica- 
tion, or  representing  that  any  fish  or  fishery 
product  has  been  oflJcially  inspected  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  when  such  flsh 
or  fishery  product  has  In  fact  not  been  so 
"Upected. 

(d)  Using  in  commerce,  or  in  a  designated 
major  consuming  area,  a  false  or  misleading 
laoel  on  any  fishery  product. 

(e)  The  use  of  any  container  bearing  an 
n^'*'  '^Pectlon  mark  except  for  tlie  fishery 
product  In  the  original  form  In  which  It  was 
™Pected  and  covered  by  said  mark  unless 


the  mark  Is  removed,  obliterated,  or  other- 
wise destroyed. 

(f)  The  refusal  to  permit  access  by  any 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary, at  all  reasonable  times,  to  the  premises 
of  an  oflictal  establishment  engaged  in  proc- 
essing flsh  or  fishery  products  for  commerce, 
or  in  or  for  marketing  In  a  designated  major 
consuming  area,  upon  presentation  of  appro- 
priate credentials. 

(g)  The  refusal  to  permit  access  to  and 
copying  of  any  record  as  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

(h)  The  using  of  any  person  to  his  own 
advantage,  or  revealing,  other  than  to  the 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  their  official  capacity,  or  to  the 
courts  when  relevant  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act,  aiiy  information 
acquired  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
concerning  any  matter  which  as  a  trade 
secret  is  entitled  to  protection. 

(1)  Delivering,  receiving,  transporting. 
selling,  or  offering  for  sale  or  transport  for 
human  consvunptlon  any  flsh  or  part  thereof 
separately  or  In  combination  with  other  in- 
gredients, other  than  flshery  products  as  de- 
flned  in  this  Act,  In  commerce  or  from  an 
official  eetabllshment  or  in  a  designated 
major  consuming  area,  except  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  and  pursuant  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  9.  No  establishment  processing  fish  or 
fishery  products  for  conunerce  or  in  or  for 
marketing  in  a  designated  major  consuming 
area  shall  process  any  flsh  or  fishery  product 
except  In  compliance  with  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  persons  engaged  In  the 
business  of  processing,  transporting,  .ship- 
ping, or  receiving  flsh  for  human  consump- 
tion, or  flshery  products  In  commerce  or  In 
a  designated  major  consuming  area  or  hold- 
ing such  products  so  received  shall  maintain 
records  showing  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
concerned  therewith,  the  receipt,  delivery. 
sale,  movement,  or  disposition  of  Ssh  or  fish- 
ery products  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
a  duly  authorized  representative,  permit  him 
at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and 
to  copy  all  such  records.  Any  record  required 
to  be  maintained  by  this  section  shall  be 
maintained  for  the  period  of  tw^o  years  after 
the  transaction,  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
record,  has  taken  place. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  both;  but  if  such  violation  la  committed 
after  one  conviction  of  such  person  under 
this  Act  has  become  flnal,  such  person  shall 
be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$3,000,  or  both,  but  if  such  violation  Is  com- 
mitted after  two  or  more  convictions  of 
such  person  under  this  Act  have  become 
final  such  {jerson  shall  be  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both. 
When  construing  or  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  section  the  act.  omission,  or  failure 
of  any  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any 
Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
or  office  shall  in  every  case  be  deemed  the 
act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association  as 
well  as  such  person. 

Sec.  12.  No  carrier  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  this  Act,  other  than  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  by  rea- 
son of  his  receipt,  carriage,  holding,  or  de- 
livery, in  the  usiial  course  of  business,  as  a 
carrier,  of  flsh  or  fishery  products,  owned  by 
another  person  unless  such  carrier  has 
knowledge,  or  is  In  possession  of  facts  which 
would  cause  a  reasonable  person  to  believe, 
that  such  flsh  ot  flshery  products  were  not 


Inspected  or  marked  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  were  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  transportation  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act 
Is  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  any  United 
States  attorney  for  institution  of  a  criminal 
proceeding,  the  person  against  whom  such 
proceeding  Is  contemplated  shall  be  given 
reasonable  notice  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion and  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views 
orally  or  in  writing  with  regard  to  such  con- 
templated proceeding.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  report  for  criminal  prosecution  violations 
of  the  Act  whenever  he  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  adequately  served  and 
compliance  with  the  Act  obtained  by  a  suit- 
able WTltten  notice  or  warning. 

Sec.  14.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  prevent- 
ing and  eliminating  burdens  on  commerce  In 
fish  and  fishery  products,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  within  the  scope  of  this  Act 
shall  be  exclusive  and  fish  and  flshery  prod- 
ucts shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended,  to  the  extent  of  the  application 
or  the  extension  thereto  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  may  conduct 
such  examinations,  investigations,  and  in- 
spections as  he  believes  practicable  through 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  commis- 
sioned  by  the   Secretary  for  such   purpose. 

Sec.  16.  The  cost  of  inspection  rendered 
tmder  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  work  performed 
in  esUblishments  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  such  establish- 
ments at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  Any  amount  received  by  the 
Secretary  In  reimbursement  for  sums  paid 
out  by  him  for  such  premium  pay  work  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  Umltations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regu- 
lation and  under  such  conditions  as  to  sani- 
tary standards,  practices,  and  procedures  as 
he  may  prescribe,  exempt  from  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  Act — 

(1)  retail  dealers  with  respect  to  flshery 
products  sold  directly  to  consumers  in  In- 
dividual retail  stores.  If  the  only  processing 
operation  performed  by  such  retail  dealers 
Is  the  cutting  up  of  flshery  products  on  the 
premises  where  such  sales  to  consumers  are 
made; 

(2)  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines upon  a  finding  that  it  would  be 
Impracticable  to  pro\'lde  inspection  and  the 
exemption  wUl  aid  in  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  any  person  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  fish  or  flsherv  products  for 
commerce  and  the  flsh  or  fishery  products 
processed  by  such  person:  Provided,  That 
such  exemption  shall  terminate  within  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act;   and 

(3)  fishermen  with  respect  to  flsh  which 
they  sell  directly  to  household  constuners  or 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  boarding  houses  for 
tise  in  the  dining  rooms  thereof  or  In  prep- 
aration of  flsh  for  sales  directly  to  consumers 
only:  Provided,  That  such  fishermen  do  not 
engage  In  buying  or  selling  flsh  other  than 
those  harvested  by  them. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  termi- 
nate any  exemption  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  person  whenever  he  flnds  that 
such  action  will  aid  in  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  who  sells,  delivers, 
transports,  or  offers  for  sale  or  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  or  in  a  designated  noajor 
consuming  area  any  fish  or  fishery  products 
which  are  exempt  under  section  15  of  this 
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Act  and  which  are  unwholesome  or  adulter- 
ated and  are  Intended  for  human  consump- 
tion shall  be  yullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  set  forth   In   thla  Act 

Sec  19  (a)  No  flah  or  flahery  products  of 
any  kind  shall  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  uniBBS  they  are  healthful  wholesome, 
fit  for  human  food,  not  adulterated,  and 
contain  no  dye  chemical  preservative,  or 
Ingredient  which  renders  them  unhealthful. 
unwhciesome  adulterated,  or  unfit  tat 
human  food  and  unless  they  also  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulationa  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  Imported  fish  or 
fishery  products  comply  with  the  standards 
provided  for  In  this  Act  All  Imported  fish 
or  ftshTT  prijducts  shall  after  entry  Into 
th«  United  .States  In  compliance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  domrstlc  fish  <yt  fishery  products,  within 
the  meaning  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  .\ct  and  the  Federal  P'xxl,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  or  any  Fimendmenta  thereof 

ibi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purp)o«e5  of  this  section  and  in  such  rules 
and  regulations  he  may  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  de«tructlon  of  all  ftsh 
or  fishery  products  offered  for  entry  and  re- 
fused ."kdmlsslon  Into  the  United  States  un- 
less such  (lah  or  fishery  products  are  exported 
by  the  consignee  within  the  time  fixed  In 
such  rules  and  regulations 

(ci  K'A  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  resjject  to  any  fish  or  fishery 
products  which  are  refused  admission  pur- 
suant t.  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  <t  consignee  and  In  default  of  such 
payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any 
other  fish  or  fishery  products  imported  there 
after  by  or  for  such  owner  or  consignee 

S«c  20  Notwithstanding  any  other  pm- 
vlslon  of  law.  whenever  In  the  Judgment  (f 
the  Secretary  such  action  will  make  a  mat«- 
rlal  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
commercift!  fishing  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Nation's  consumers,  he 
shall  promulgate  regulations  fixing  and  es- 
tablishing for  fish  and  fishery  products  a 
reasonable  definition  and  standard  of  Iden- 
tity, a  reasonable  standard  of  quality,  or  rea- 
sonable standards  of  fill  of  container,  or  all 
of  these  In  prescribing  any  standard  of  fill 
of  container  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  natural  shrinkage  in 
storage  ind  In  transit  of  fresh  fish  or  fishery 
products  and  to  the  need  for  the  necessary 
packing  and  protective  material  In  pre- 
scribing a  definition  and  standard  of  Identity 
of  any  fish  or  flahery  product  In  which  op- 
tional insfredlents  are  permitted  the  Secre- 
tary shall  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  hon- 
esty and  ralr  dealing  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumen;  deuignate  the  optional  ingredients 
which  shii;i  be  named  on  the  label 

Sec  j:  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 4uch  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec  23  Prior  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  mandatory  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  allows  a  period  of  not  leas  than 
three  years  for  the  purposes  of  developing 
adequate  and  effective  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  pro- 
viding i.ssLstance  to  the  commercial  fishery 
Industrv  In  the  form  of  educational  and  ad- 
visory programs  designed  to  help  the  In- 
dustry In  meeting  the  standards  required 
by  this  Act  Prcnxded  That  the  Secretary 
may  during  this  preparatory  period  conduct 
public  hearings  and  designate  major  consum- 
ing areas  in  accordance  with  the  provision) 
of  section  4  of  this  Act 


myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  income  tax  treatment  of  busi- 
ness development  corporations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors:  Senators  Tydincs,  Carlson, 
RussxLi,  of  South  Carolina,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Risicorr,  Fulbright. 
McIntyre.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Cot- 
ton. jAvrrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
Pell.  Bartlett.  and  Randolph. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  DocclasI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolution  <S. 
Con  Res.  Ill  >  to  suspend  regulations  on 
diet  supplements  until  Congress  acts 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BELL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Octot)€r  13.  1966,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr  Burdick.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr  Ervin.  Mr  Fannin.  Mr  Inoitye.  Mr 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Mans- 
FTKLD.  Mr  McGee.  Mr  Mondale.  Mr 
MoNRONEY.  Mr  Morse.  Mr.  Mundt.  and 
Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
1 8.  39101  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs,  Introduced 
by  Mr  Harris  <for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  October  13.  1966 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos  1714  and  1715 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS— 8.    355" 

Mr    SPARKMAN      Mr    President,   a 
the   nex:    printlr.g    of   S    3557.   which 
Introduced  on  June  27  of  this  year  fo 


STUDY  OP  FACILITIES  AND  SERV- 
ICES TO  BE  FURNISHED  VISITORS 
AND  STUDENTS  COMING  TO  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITOL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corislder  the 
bill  'HJl  14604'  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilities  and  services  to  be  furnished 
visitors  amd  students  coming  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
line  3,  after  the  word  ■Individual",  to 
strike  out  "States  and*  and  Insert 
"States,  territories,  possessions  and"; 
on  pa«e  3.  line  4.  after  the  word  "Presi- 
dent", to  strike  out  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ":  In 
line  18.  after  the  word  "The  ".  to  insert 
"Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  consultation  with  the";  In  line  20. 
after  the  word  "provide  ".  to  strike  out 
"from  among  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  the  General  Services  Administration"; 
and.  In  line  25.  after  the  word  'than  ".  to 


strike  out  "March  "  and  insert  "Septem- 
ber". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repo: 
I  No.    17451,  explaining  the  purpose-; 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerp 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

THB     NATION'S    CAPrTAL     AND     FfB     VlSrroRS 

Washington,    D.C.,    has    become    not   on: 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States  of  Americ. 
but  a  world  capital.     Over  the  last  100  years 
from  the  end  of  the  great  Civil  War  to  the 
present  date  the  growth  of  the  entire  area 
which  encompasses  the  heart  of  the  Federal 
Ooveroment'B  operation,  has  been  a  fantas- 
tic one     As  this  growth  has  come  Into  being 
there    has    been    a    comparable    Increase   In 
growth   In   the  number   of  visitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth  who  come  to  Washington  either 
for    business    or    pleasure.      These    visitors 
whatever  the  purpose  of  their  visit  to  Wash 
Ington.  are  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  th: 
great  Government  In  action  and  to  have  a: 
opportunity  to  visit  the  many  historic  site: 
within  the  area.     In  most  cases  this  Is  the;- 
first  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  Its  en 
vlrons      They  come  to  Washington  to  enjo 
for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  the  great  hL=. 
torlcal   city.     In   most   cases   when   they  ar 
rive    they   have   no   knowledge   nor  do  thev 
have  any  real   Information   on  what  to  see 
where  to  go.  whom  to  meet,  where  to  stay 
and  what  Is  available  in  the  form  of  facil- 
ities,  food,  and   lodging   in   the  area.     Thev 
enter  a  city  which   Is  strange  to  them  ac-. 
yet  when  they  come  to  Washington  to  takr 
In   Its  treasures   they   find   In   the  year  196< 
no    organized    Government    program   whlc- 
wlll  provide  them  with  the  proper  Informa- 
tion to  really  see  the  Nation's  Capital     Ti 
date  no  plan  has  been  developed  which  wii: 
make  a   visitor's  stay    in   Washington  easier 
and    which    will    enable   a    visitor   to  get  a:. 
he  can  out  of  every   minute  of  his  stay  i: 
Washington      This  situation  has  existed  for 
many  years.     Over  the  past  few  years  iher 
have  t»een   many   proposals  advanced  to  a:- 
levlate  this  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  ou.- 
Capiui  visitors.    The  existing  situation  csii- 
not  be  allowed   to  continue      Necessary  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  remedy  this  conditio!: 
so  that  the  situation  described  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H  HuMPKaxr  on  March  25.  1966 
will  Qo  longer  exist      He  said  In  part: 

No  city  In  the  world  treaU  Its  visitors  wltt 
such  shabby  Indifference  as  Washington 
DC.  They  cannot  find  parking  space:  therf 
Is  no  place  to  get  a  meal  in  the  Capitol  en- 
virons; they  cannot  get  a  drink  of  water  ir. 
some  of  the  congressional  ofBce  buildings 
and  there  Is  no  official  or  designated  place 
where  they  may  get  Information  on  how  t 
visit  our  most  revered  national  shrines 
What  they  do  get  very  often  are  parklnf 
tickets,  a  feeling  of  being  strangers  and  In- 
truders and,  above  all.  shabby,  cold  Indif- 
ference to  their  coming  here  on  what  trul; 
Is  a  pilgrimage  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  time  passed  generations  ago  fo: 
us  In  Washington  to  meet  our  common  obli- 
gations to  common  courtesy 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  proper  treat- 
ment for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  thf 
committ«e  has  ordered  reported  H  R    14*0* 

RKARtNC 

Testimony  wm  rocelved  by  the  House  Id 
lerlor  Committee  from  Members  of  Oongr«» 


representatives  of  the  Federal  Qovermnent, 
and  private  orj^anizatluns  All  witnesses  who 
testified  were  unanimous  In  agreement  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  facilities  to  aaelst  visitors 
and  students  who  come  t-o  the  National 
Capital  area. 

INCREASE    IN    NUMBER    OF    VISITOHS 

Eridence  was  submitted  during  the  hear- 
ings that  In  1960  more  than  15  million  p«-- 
sons  visited  the  Washington  area,  that  an 
expected  24  m..lllon  will  come  by  1970,  and 
that  by  1980  the  figure  will  be  at  least  35 
million  personii. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  not  only  Ameri- 
cans are  coming  to  Witshington  in  increasing 
numbers  to  visit  historic  shrines  and  see 
their  own  Goverrunent  In  operation,  but  so 
are  nationals  of  other  nations,  particularly 
those  from  emerging  nations  studying  the 
American  political,  educational,  economic.- 
and  social  systems  to  learn  if  the  American 
way  can  be  adapted  to  their  own  countries 
and  people. 

Because  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
magnet  drawing  visitors  and  students,  the 
obligation  and  the  opportunity  to  foster 
patriotism,  education,  and  Inspiration  af- 
forded by  the  National  Capital  nrea  are  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  CFOvernment. 
There  was  repeated  criticism  that  Washing- 
ton is  almost  alone  among  other  world  and 
State  capitals  In  not  having  a  community 
program  to  assist  visitors,  students,  and 
tourists. 

VISITORS'    PBOBLEMS    I.N    W.\SHiNGTON 

Too  often,  visitors  and  students  are  frus- 
trated by  traffic  congestion,  lack  of  parking 
space,  but  mostly  by  lack  of  authoritative  In- 
formation about  places  to  eat.  lodge,  or  visit. 
It  was  estimated  that  it  would  require  3 
weeks  of  concentrated  touring  to  adequately 
see  all  the  sights  the  Washington  area  con- 
tains. A  1-mlnute  visit  to  all  of  the  exhibits 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would  re- 
quire 69  years  to  view  them  all  The  sub- 
committee was  told  that  the  average  visitor 
or  tourist  spends  3  days  In  the  Capital  area. 
Consequently,  he  must  budget  his  time  and 
make  careful  selection  of  what  he  will  see, 
If  his  stay  Is  to  accomplish  the  objective 
which   brought   him   to   Washington. 

WHAT     IS     NEEDED 

Fir&t-stap  facility  or  facilities  are  an  acute 
need,  so  that  each  visitor  or  student  can 
have  an  overall  view  of  the  operations  of  his 
Government  and  the  Capital  secU)r  to  allow 
him  to  apportion  his  time  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

In  addition  to  information  and  direction, 
the  Washington  visitor  should  be  provided 
with  ample  parking  facilities,  restaurants, 
rest  areas,  and  visual  and  written  aids  to 
better  understanding  of  the  national  story 
through  reminders  of  Its  past  and  operations 
of  his  Government  In  dealing  with  current 
issues  and  planning  for  the  American  future. 

SCOPE    or    THE    STUDY 

The  Study  Commission,  authorised  by  H.R. 
14604.  Is  given  full  authority  under  the  leg- 
islation to  make  a  complete  and  thorough 
Investigation  of  sites  and  plans  to  provide 
facilities  and  services  for  visitors  and  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  National  Capiui.  This 
will  Include  a  full-scale  study  as  to  the  type 
of  activities  to  be  provided  in  such  facility 
or  facilities  for  visitors  Among  other 
things  this  will  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  including  but  not  UTnlted  to  ex- 
hibits, displays,  a  sound  and  light  program, 
background,  and  history  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital; the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government;  and  individual  displays 
oy  the  various  States  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  question  of  how  to  provide 
the  proper  information  and  assistance  to 
visitors  so  they  can  fullv  enjov  and  appreci- 
ate the  Nation's  Capital  and  Its  great  historic 
background    will    be    encompassed    by    this 


study.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  treatment  of  foreign  visitors  who  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  increasing 
numbers  each  year,  to  assist  them  when  they 
are  In  Washington  and  to  encourage  them  to 
travel  to  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  study  should  also  encompass  what  serv- 
ices must  be  provided  to  assist  our  Nation's 
youth  who  come  here  by  thousands  each 
year  In  student  groups.  Special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  our  young  citizens — 
this  Nation's  greatest  resource.  The  study 
should  also  consider  auxiliary  services  such 
as  parking  In  or  near  visitors'  centers,  the 
overall  question  of  coordinated  transporta- 
tion, and  the  location  of  Information  cen- 
ters at  strategic  locations  throughout  the 
area  for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors. 

STUDY    COMMISSION 

The  Study  Commission  composed  of  21 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  six  Members  of  the  Senate. 
three  from  each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  three  from 
each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  not 
be  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Non- 
Federal  members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President. 

His  background  In  dealing  with  visitors  to 
the  national  parks  convinced  the  committee 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  logi- 
cal choice  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Study  Com- 
mission. Necessary  provisions  are  made  for 
members  who  are  not  officers  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  District  government  to 
receive  proper  compensation  with  respect  to 
travel  expenMs,  etc.  The  Administration  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
provide  from  among  the  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  GSA  the  necessary  staff  and  fa- 
cilities to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  act.  This  Commis- 
son  is  authorized  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  15.  1967. 

COST    OF    STUDY 

Information  provided  to  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  related 
legislation  In  a  letter  dated  June  1.  1966.  in- 
dicated tliat  the  coet  of  such  study  as  Is 
anticipated  to  be  conducted  under  H.R. 
14604,  Is  approximately  $60,000. 


STRIKINQ  of  MEDALS  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  CERTAIN  NA- 
VAL ANNIVERSARIES 

The  bill  (S.  3881)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Construction  Battalions 
(Seabees)  25th  anniversary  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  'CECi  100th 
anniversary  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  together  with 
a  letter  and  articles  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letter,  and  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   bt   Senator    Murphy 

On  October  6  I  Introduced  S  3881,  which 
would  authorize  the  striking  of  medallions 


in  commemoration  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Construction  Battalions 
( Seabees )  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  (CEC).  The 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Engineer  Corps  will 
be  observed  on  March  2.  1967,  and  the  Sea- 
bees will  mark  their  25th  anniversary  on 
March  5. 

Naturally,  this  Is  a  significant  and  special 
event  to  the  members  and  veterans  of  these 
illustrious  outfits. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  (Mr.  Robertson  |  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
committee  !  Mr  Bennett],  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  for  their 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  bill 
and  for  their  cooperation  in  expediting  com- 
mittee consideration,  so  that  S.  3881  will  be 
enacted  this  session. 

The  Seabees  are  a  relatively  new  addition 
to  our  fighting  forces.  Formed  in  the  earlv 
daj-s  of  World  War  II,  they  have  already  built 
an  outstanding  reputation  and  have  written 
new  chapters  in  military  history.  Called 
upon  to  accomplish  impossible  tasks,  these 
builder-fighters  demonstrated  that  they  "can 
do"  the  impossible.  Their  accomplishments 
were  often  done  with  the  least  tools  and 
equipment.  They  often  made  their  own. 
This  ability  to  improvise  has  become  charac- 
teristic of  the  Seabees.  Commander  W.  D. 
Middleton  writes  of  this  ability  to  Improvise 
iis  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  stories  of 
Seabee  Ingenuity,  however,  is  that  of  a  first 
class  petty  officer  named  Aurello  Tassone, 
who  converted  a  bulldozer  into  a  piece  of 
combat  equipment  during  the  Treasury  Is- 
lands campaign  in  1943.  Coming  ashore  on 
his  bulldozer.  Tassone  found  that  a  Japanese 
pillbox  was  holding  up  the  advance  While 
a  Seabee  lieutenant  provided  covering  fire 
^^1th  a  carbine.  Tassone  raised  his  blade  as  a 
shield  against  enemy  fire  and  advanced  on 
the  pillbox  At  the  last  minute  Tassone 
dropped  the  blade  and  demolished  the  em- 
placement." 

This  same  "can  do"  spirit  that  meant  so 
much  to  our  successful  military  efforts  in 
World  War  II  is  also  at  work  for  us  In  South- 
east Asia.  Beginning  last  spring  Seabee  con- 
struction battalions  left  Okinawa  and  Guam 
to  land  with  the  first  Marines  at  Chu  Lai  and 
Da  Nang.  These  battalions  were  soon  Joined 
by  additional  Seabees  from  Port  Hueneme. 
California,  and  Davlsvllle.  Rhode  Island 
Seabees  In  Vietnam  have  grown  steadily  un- 
til there  ;u-e  presently  eight  battalions  build- 
ing and  fighting  today. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  in  wTitlng  to 
Admiral  Ben  Morreel  in  World  War  II  said, 
"the  only  trouble  with  your  Seabeec  is  that 
you  don't  have  enough  of  them" 

This  is  true  today  The  intensification  and 
acceleration  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  required 
more  Seabees.  Prior  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  Seabee  battalions  were  at  reduced  peace- 
time strength,  and  to  meet  the  necessary 
requirements  for  Vietnam,  four  new  battal- 
ions were  needed,  in  addition  to  the  beefing 
up  of  the  existing  battalions.  Some  of  the 
shortage  was  met  by  training  recruits,  but 
even  after  this  was  done,  there  remained  a 
scarcity  of  these  skilled  technicians.  To 
meet  this  serious  problem,  the  Navy  pre- 
sented their  recrtiJtment  program  to  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
which  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting this  recruitment  program  and  urging 
unions  throughout  the  country  to  encourage 
apprentices  and  journeymen  eligible  for  the 
draft  to  enlist  In  the  service  of  the  Seabees. 
The  union  and  its  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  again  answering  the  call  of 
their  nation  during  a  time  when  we  are  re- 
sisting communist  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

The  Seabees  while  fighting  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam  have  also  been  doing  constructive 
jcbs  and  have  been  winning  new  friends  for 
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our  coui  ■--/  In  VletnABQ.  A  Seabeea  work- 
ing cUy,  of  course,  never  ends,  and  after 
putting  In  12  working  hours,  his  remaining 
hours  are  ccnsvimed  In  perimeter  patrols  and 
standing  watch.  There  Is  little  time  for  rest 
and  recreation  There  Is  loo  much  to  be 
done  A  typical  mobile  construction  battal- 
ion's monthly  operational  summary  record 
shows  some  of  the  extracurricular  activities 
of  the  3eabee«. 

( 1 )  Administered  469  medical  and  dental 
treatments  to  the  residents  of  the  local 
village 

(2 1  AMlsted  vtllage  In  the  completion  of 
three  latrines. 

(3)  Distributed  2.000  bars  of  soap  and  two 
cases  of  powdered  detergent. 

i4)  Distributed  165  family  packets  of 
blankets,  clothing,  sewing  kits  and  soap. 

<b)  Distributed  candy  to  180  school 
children. 

( a  I  Donated  4.500  plasters  for  local  teac.n- 
er's  salaries 

(7)  Delivered    garbage   to   feed   orphanat;e 

pigs 

(8)  Collected  and  delivered  scrap  lumber 
and  assisted  In  village  In  various  projects. 

Each  of  the  Seabee  units  In  Vietnam  has 
adopted  \t  least  one  orphanage.  "These 
orphan.H^-s  are  being  overhauled,  rebuilt  and 
modernized  by  grateful  Seabees  in  return 
for  orphans'  smiles.  Under  these  Seabee 
greens,  the  utility  uniform  worn  by  battal- 
ion personnel  In  the  fleld,  there  beats  a 
heart  of  courage.  Integrity  and  compassion." 

The  .American  press  should  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  about  this  kind  of  activity. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  and  a  special  pride 
In  the  Seabeea  for  the  home  of  the  Pacific 
Seabees  Is  Port  Hueneme.  CaUfomla.  Only 
recently  a  graduate  of  this  distinguished 
Seabee  base  was  awarded  posthumously  the 
med.il  of  honor  for  his  bravery  In  Vietnam. 
The  wife  of  Seabee  Construction  Mechanic 
Marvin  Glenn  Shields,  accepted  the  medal  ol 
honor  at  a  White  House  ceremony.  The 
events  for  which  Seabee  Shields  was  honored 
began  when  It  was  reported  that  the  "Viet 
Cong  were  all  over  the  field  "  Intensive 
cross-range  combat  resulted  and  contlnuec' 
until  2  30  AM  the  next  day.  June  9th.  At 
that  time  the  US.  defenses  were  broken  anc 
our  troops  found  in  necessary  to  return  to  an 
adjacent  headquarters.  Seabee  Shields  wa.3 
wounded  about  his  face,  neck  and  back  dur- 
ing this  r'.^htmg  Despite  such  wounds,  Sea- 
bee ShielJs  continued  resisting  the  Viet  Cong. 
At  da*ri  :'.  became  necessary  to  destroy  an 
enemy  rr.  ichine  gun  emplacement.  Although 
he  htid  never  used  a  3  5  Inch  rocket  launcher. 
Shields  volunteered  for  this  difficult  task,  and 
was  successful  in  destroying  the  enemy 
stronghold.  While  returning  to  his  previous 
position,  he  was  badly  Injured  by  enen.  r  fire 
Although  his  buddies  were  able  to  take  him 
to  a  sheltered  position  and  administer  first 
aid,  his  Injuries  were  too  severe,  and  Seabee 
Shields  died  the  afternoon  of  June  10.  For 
these  acta  of  bravery  'above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty."  Seabee  Shields  became  the  first 
Seabee  In  the  history  of  the  organization  to 
be  a*'ird?<1  posthumously  the  niedal  of 
honor 

Not  mly  was  Seabee  Shields  honored  by  his 
country,  but  his  fellow  Seabeea  in  Vietnam 
name<l  a  Seabee  Camp  at  Chu  Lai  "Camp 
Shields  '  in  memory  of  him.  Seabee  Shields 
truly  exemplified  the  "can  do"  spirit  of  the 
Seabees,  and  It  will  be  because  of  his  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  other  brave  members  of 
our  armed  services  In  Vietnam  that  we  will 
be  successful  In  turning  back  communist  ag- 
gression 

DSPABTICKNT  OF  THB  NaVT. 

Chikv  or  CrvTL  Encinexiis. 
Washington.  DC  June  15.  1966. 

TCAB    1967 — ANXrVKRSART   YEAB   FOS  TH« 

Sxtnwwm  and  CEO 
The  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Seabees  and 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Civil  Engineer 


Corp*  In  1967  represent  an  historical  mile- 
stone in  our  service  to  national  security 
in  [>eace  and  war. 

This  event  merits  special  attention  in  terms 
of  a  year-long  observance! 

I  warmiy  invite  you  to  contribute  Ideas, 
suggestions  and  services  designed  to  mark  the 
anniversary  year  as  an  impressive  and  mem- 
orable occasion  nationwide. 

Contributions  characterized  by  imagina- 
tion and  ingenuity  are  especially  welcome! 
And  let's  have  them  now! 

I  am  designating  CDR  Blake  Van  Leer. 
Assistant  Commander  for  Military  Readiness, 
Naval  PaclUUes  Engineering  Command.  Head- 
quarters here  In  Washington,  as  the  Co- 
ordinator.'Anniversary  Tear  Campaign. 

I  am  also  asking  that  Commanders  and 
Commanding  OflBcers  of  Field  Divisions,  Sea- 
bee Type  Commanders,  Construction  Battal- 
ion Center  Commanding  Officers,  and  active 
and  reserve  Seabee  unit  commanders  within 
their  Jurlsdicuons,  be  responsible  for  regional 
and  local  plans  and  actions. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  expectation,  that  all 
of  you  will  assist  me  to  the  fullest  extent  In 
this  effort,  and  I  invite  you  to  address  your 
ideas,  suggestions  or  offers  of  service  to  me 
or  to  the  Cooordinator.  here  at  Headquarters, 
or  to  the  appropriate  officer  In  your  fleld  area. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  share  with  you 
this  stimulating  challenge  In  the  spirit  of 
our  famed.  "CAN  DO  I" 

A.  C.  Husband. 
Rear  Admiral.  CEC.  USN. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Herald- 
Examiner.  June  4.  1966 1 
VHT  SkABEXS   RrTRAfN — Blooot   Baittsm 
WHILZ    BtHLDINO 

( By  Ted  Thackrey.  Jr. ) 

Port  Hcxn«me.  June  4. — Here's  a  word  of 
warning:  If  you  hapi>en  to  visit  the  Navy's 
Construction  Battalion  Center  here,  and  run 
across  a  man  from  the  Ninth  Seabee  Bat- 
talion, you  can  talk  to  him  all  you  want — 
but  don't  call  bUn  a  hero. 

He  wont  like  It  .  .  . 

The  Ninth  returned  three  months  ago  from 
a  bloody  eight-month  tour  of  duty  at  Da 
Nang.  South  Viet  Nam. 

They  were  the  first  Seabee  battalion  since 
World  War  11  to  come  under  direct  attack 
from  an  armed  enemy,  and  they  brought 
back  a  "most  outstanding  "  unit  citation  as 
well  as  one  Silver  Star,  a  Legion  of  Merit, 
seven  Bronze  Stars,  seven  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medals  .  .  .  sjod   109  Purple  Hearts. 

"But  now  we're  getting  ready  to  go  back," 
said  Capt.  Richard  E.  Anderson,  USN,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Ninth.  "There's  no 
time  for  telling  ourselves  how  good  we  were. 

"That  was  then.  This  Is  now.  This  out- 
fit's got  a  long  way  to  go  before  Itll  be  ready 
for  a  combat  zone  again." 

He  shoiild  know. 

BXJTLDOtS  Btrr  WTLL  ALSO  hcht 

That  Sliver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit — and 
one  of  those  Purple  Hearts — belong  to  him. 
He  also  holds  the  196fi  Morrell  Medal  of  the 
Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  for 
his  outfit's  achievements  at  Da  Nang. 

"Heroes,  hell,"  he  said  quietly.  "We're 
construction  men.  Builders,  not  line  troope. 
We'll  fight  If  we  have  to,  sure.  And,  espe- 
cially In  a  place  like  Viet  Nam,  we'll  probably 
have  to. 

"But  the  main  job  Is  building;  that's  why 
the  Seabees  were  formed  In  the  first  place, 
and   that's  still  our  principal  mission." 

mST     TASTX     OF     CTTBtanJUA     WAX 

Of  course,  the  Seabees  have  always  been 
first-rate  builders.  They  first  proved  their 
abilities  at  Ouadalcanal,  where  they  kept 
runways  open  at  Henderson  fleld  despite 
repeated  Japanese  air  attacks. 

They  provided  the  floating  drydocks  that 
made  possible  the  Sicily  and  Normandy  land- 


ings, and  have  built  bases  all  the  way  from 
Tlnlan  to  Antarctica. 

Viet  Nam,  however,  was  their  first  experl- 
ence  In  actual  guerrilla  warfare — and  an  ex- 
pensive lesson. 

The  Ninth  Battalion  was  the  third  Seabee 
outfit  of  Its  size  to  reach  Viet  Nam.  it 
moved  In  at  Da  Nang  East,  last  June  27. 
Within  hours,  men  and  machines  were  at 
work  on  a  missile  site  nearly  four  miles  up  a 
weird  peak  called  Monkey  Mountain  which 
was  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  dense 
Jungle  and  high  cliffs. 

They  got  that  Job  done  a  month  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  had  Just  completed  their  other 
big  project,  a  full-scale  Naval  Hospital  for 
combat  oasualtles  on  Oct.  28,  when  the  Viet 
Cong  hit  them. 

Eight  of  the  hospital  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  demolition  charges  and  the  500- 
man  outfit  took  90  casualties  within  an 
hour. 

But  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  within  two 
months,  and  ready  for  patients  again. 

Just  a  week  later,  there  was  another  at- 
tack by  the  Congs.  A  total  of  13  mortar 
rounds  were  exploded  Inside  the  camp's 
perimeter  and  another  eight  men  wounded. 
Including  Capt.  Anderson. 

That  didn't  stop  them,  either. 

They  repaired  damages  there  "with  the 
left  hand"  whUe  building  a  Marine  base  at 
Marble  Mountain.  And  the  whole  area  was 
shipshape  when  the  11th  Battalion  arrived 
to  take  over  operations  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. 

"We  were  tired  when  we  got  home."  ad- 
mitted Steelworker  First  Class  David  Lan- 
caster. 31.  of  Spartanburg,  S.C.  "But  It 
wasn't  the  end  of  anything.  It  was  Just  the 
beginning." 

The  troops  got  some  leave,  and  then  the 
retraining  process  began. 

First  came   replacements. 

The  Seabee  battalions  have  been  Increased 
In  strength  from  500  to  more  than  700  men, 
which  means  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Ninth 
Is  now  made  up  of  youngsters  fresh  out  of 
boot  camp,  plus  a  few  oldhands  returned 
from  civilian  life. 

Those  who  have  construction  experience 
receive  ratings  m  accordance  with  that  ex- 
perience. Those  who  have  none  go  to  spe- 
cial schools  here  at  the  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center. 

rnCD   PROBLKMS  LIKE  INFANTRY 

Military  training  comes  second — but  a 
very  big  second.  Indeed. 

This  week,  the  battalion  has  been  de- 
ployed at  Conejo  Brade  on  overnight  biv- 
ouac. Their  field  problem  Is  strictly  in- 
fantry: Find  and  destroy  an  "aggressor" 
guerrilla  force  made  up  of  combat  veterans 
oi>eratlng  against  them  In  the  hills. 

The  "aggressors"  are  Seabees,  too,  of 
course.  But  they  wear  8f)eclal  uniforms  and 
carry  nonstandard  weapons.  And  their  tac- 
tics are  copied  from  the  Viet  Cong,  against 
which  the  battalion  will  be  operating  again 
before  the  year  Is  out. 

"Some  of  the  kids  were  a  little  skltUsh  at 
first."  said  Equipment  Operator  First  Class 
Gus  Mellleur,  38,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  MeU- 
leur  is  one  of  the  "aggressors"  who  ambushed 
a  truck  on  the  road  up  the  grade — and  blew 
off  a  front  wheel — In  the  opening  maneuver. 

"But  they'll  settle  down.  Now,  and  later 
when  we  go  down  to  Camp  Pendleton  for 
extra  training  with  the  Marines  at  their  In- 
fantry School  there.  They'll  be  fine  by  the 
time  they  get  to  Viet  Nam.  They  always 
are." 

Capt.  Anderson  listened  without  comment 

RETCRN    BT    AIB    DCIUNO    AUOTJST 

"The  teamwork  training  for  the  construc- 
tion Jobs  to  which  we'll  be  assigned  comes 
later,"  he  said,  "and  It's  got  to  be  done  be- 
fore August.     That's  when  we  go  back  ,  .  ■ 
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This  time  the  battalion  will  go  by  air  to 
•  tie  combat  zone.  Instead  of  riding  a  ship 
transport  as  they  did  last  year.  They  can 
be  manning  machines  In  Viet  Nam  Just  one 
day  after  they  shove  off  from  Hueneme. 

"And  that's  what  they  will  do,"  the  com- 
manding officer  said.  "All  we  want  is  to  get 
the  Job  done.  If  we  can  do  It  without  a  fire 
fight,  we'll  do  It.    If  not  .  .  ." 

He  looked  up  the  hill  where  Able  Coinpany 
was  dealing  handily  with  a  simulated  Viet 
Cong  attack  by  "aggressors."  The  men,  vet- 
erans and  newcomers  alike,  seemed  to  be 
working  well  together.  He  nodded  thought- 
rally.  

Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  Exam- 
iner, June  4.  1966] 

HE  Operated   Under   VnETCONO   FniE 
(By  Ted  Thackrcy.  Jr.) 

Port  Hueneme.  June  7. — Some  men  are 
born  to  be  doctors.  They  know  from  the 
time  that  they  are  children  that  they  will 
one  day  address  the  world  with  a  bedside 
manner  and  a  stethoscope  discreetly  tucked 
into  the  side  coat-pocket.  And  for  them,  the 
road  Is  usually  easy  and  clear. 

Lt.  Harvey  M.  Henry  of  the  Ninth  Seabee 
Battalion,  stationed  here,  was  not  one  of 
these. 

When  he  was  In  high  school,  back  In  Media, 
Pa.,  he  thought  he  wanted  to  be  a  teacher. 
His  eider  brother — whom  he  Idolized — was 
to  be  the  doctor  of  the  family. 

And  even  when  he  graduated  from  college, 
he  thought  he'd  be  a  dentist. 

But  he  Is  a  doctor;  the  assigned  medical 
officer  for  Ninth  Battalion,  and  anyone  who 
doubts  he  Is  the  greatest  doctor  on  earth  will 
have  to  fight  about  500  men  (give  or  take  a 
few  dozen.) 

Dr.  Henry  was  taken  Into  the  Navy  almost 
immediately  after  finishing  his  year  of  In- 
ternship, and  he's  been  In  ever  since. 

NINBTT   CASUALTIES 

He  admits  he  had  a  few  qualms  about  him- 
self, as  most  thinking  men  do,  when  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  going  to  Viet 
Nam  when  the  Ninth  was  assigned  to  a  con- 
struction site  at  Da  Nang. 

But  any  doubts  he  may  have  held  (and 
any  held  by  others)  dissolved  last  Oct.  28 
In  a  burst  of  rifle  fire  and  demolition  charges 
which  all  but  destroyed  the  hospital  which 
the  battalion  had  built  for  him  there. 

In  about  an  hour,  the  battalion  took  some 
90  casualties. 

Two  of  the  wounds  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
But  the  rest  of  the  wounded  men  lived  to  tell 
the  story  about  a  preoccupied  surgeon,  stand- 
ing cool  and  steady  while  the  operating 
room  came  down  around  his  ears,  never 
missing  a  single  motion  in  a  series  of  life- 
saving  operations.  , 

MEN     GRATErUX,  ' 

"If  Harvey  Henry  ever  need.?  any  little 
thing,  like  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  a  spare  heart," 
said  Capt.  R.  C.  Anderson,  commanding  ofB- 
cer  of  the  Ninth.  "I  guess  he  knows  who  to 
ask. 

"There  isn't  a  man  In  this  outfit  who'd 
think  twice,  or  begrudge  the  gift  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Henry  himself  tends  to  pass  the  whole 
thing  off  as  an  accident. 

"I  knew  the  Viet  Cong  were  making  a 
shooting  gallery  of  the  place."  he  recalled. 
"How  could  I  miss  that?  The  casualties  I 
was  getting  hadn't  been  kicked  by  goldfish. 

"But  I  swear  I  didn't  know  how  bad  the 
hospital  was  beat  up  until  everything  was 
done.  I  don't  know,  maybe  I'd  have  ducked 
under  something  if  I'd  realized  what  a  past- 
ing it  was  getting  to  be. 

"But  I  was  busy  .  .  ." 

He  waa  all  of  that.  Dr  Henry  was  the 
only  medical  officer  in  the  area,  and  for  help 
ne  had  exactly  two  corpsmen,  one  of  whom 


had  a  wound  of  his  own  before  the  attack 
was  over. 

One  corpsman  entered  the  receiving  ward 
to  find  the  doctor  keeping  a  man's  throat 
open  for  air  with  one  hand  while  applying 
heart-massage  with  the  other. 

"Good  thing  the  guy  wasn't  bleeding  some- 
where else,"  Dr.  Henry  grinned.  "I  don't 
know  WHERE  I'd  have  found  a  third  hand." 

The  corpsman  snorted. 

"He'd  have  found  one,"  he  muttered. 
"He'd  have  figured  something  out." 

The  Navy  seems  to  share  the  battalion's 
enthusiasm  for  their  medical  officer. 

AWARDED     MEDAL  ~ 

For  that  day's  work,  Dr.  Henry  holds  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal,  one  of  seven 
awarded  to  the  Ninth  Battalion  during  its 
eight-month  Viet  Nam  tour. 

"I'll  admit,  though,  that  I  wa.s  pretty  de- 
pressed when  I  finally  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  the  V.C.  had  done  to  the  hospital,"  Dr. 
Henry  admitted.  "It  was  a  real  mess.  In  the 
morning.  It  had  been  almost  ready  to  go. 

"By  nightfall.  It  was  a  ruin.  I  wondered 
If  anyone,  even  the  Seabees,  could  put  It 
back  together  again." 

But  they  did.  In  Just  two  months,  the 
200-bed  facility  was  back  in  business,  treat- 
ing battle  casualties,  and  Dr.  Henry  and  his 
corpsmen  were  finding  extra  time  to  treat 
Injured  and  diseased  Vietnamese  villagers  of 
the  area. 

MORALE     FACTOR 

Now  the  Ninth  is  here  at  Port  Hueneme. 
beefed  up  and  preparing  for  another  tour  of 
duty.  Dr.  Henry  Is  still  with  the  outfit,  and 
the  men  of  the  battalion  are  glad. 

"He's  a  big  morale  factor,"  said  construc- 
tion recruit  Herb  Jones,  19,  of  New  York 
City.  "I've  never  seen  combat  before,  but 
If  I'm  going  to — and  it  looks  like  I  am — I'm 
glad  he's  the  doctor. 

"The  old  bands  In  the  outfit  say  he  doesn't 
miss.    A  real  cool  head  ..." 

Dr.  Henry  grinned. 

"I  guess,"  he  said,  "I  picked  the  right  thing 
to  do,  after  all.  Funny — you  know  that  big 
brother  of  mine,  the  one  who  was  going  to 
be  a  doctor  in  the  first  place?  Well,  he 
didn't  I  Went  into  Industrial  engineering. 
Instead. 

"Good  thing  I  got  over  the  feeling  I  could- 
n't compete  with  him,  and  decided  to  be  a 
doctor  anyway." 

And  the  men  of  the  Ninth  Seabees  all  seem 
to  agree  with  him  about  that. 


The  Seabee  TRADmoN 
(By  Lcdr  W.  D.  Mlddleton) 

The  Navy's  Seabees  were  less  than  six 
months  old  when  their  first  unit  came  under 
fire  early  in  World  War  II.  Only  three  weeks 
after  the  Marines  assaulted  the  beaches  of 
Guadalcanal  in  August  1942.  Seabees  of  the 
Sixth  Naval  Construction  Battalion  followed 
them  ashore  to  begin  the  difficult  Job  of  con- 
verting a  muddy  former  Japanese  landing 
strip  at  Henderson  Field  Into  an  all-weather 
airfield  capable  of  supporting  anything  from 
fighter  aircraft  to  Army  B-17's. 

The  construction  Job  was  tough  enough, 
but  to  make  matters  worse  Henderson  Field 
was  under  almost  constant  attack  by  Japa- 
nese artillery  and  aircraft,  and  great  cr..ter8 
were  torn  in  the  airfield  every  time  a  bomb 
or  shell  scored  a  hit.  As  If  all  this  didn't 
given  them  enough  to  do,  the  .Seabees  had 
to  be  ready  to  take  up  positions  in  the  defen- 
sive perimeter  111  the  event  of  Japanese  land- 
ing against  the  narrow  beachhead. 

Typical  of  Seabee  Ingenuity  at  Guadal- 
canal were  the  "crater  crews"  that  rushed  to 
repair  the  damage  after  every  hit  on  the 
airfield.  Quickly  learning  from  experience 
the  Seabees  stockpiled  Marston  matting  ( the 
pierced  steel  planking  used  to  surface  the 
field)  along  the  runway  in  bundles  sufficient 


to  repair  an  average  sized  hole.  Construction 
equipment  and  trucks,  already  loaded  with 
enough  sand  and  gravel  to  fill  a  bomb  or 
shell  crater,  were  placed  under  cover  at 
strategic  points  along  the  runway. 

Whenever  Japanese  bombers  approached  or 
artillery  opened  up.  the  Seabee  "crater  crews" 
raced  from  their  foxholes,  tore  away  dam- 
aged matting,  backfilled  the  craters,  and 
quickly  laid  down  new  matting.  Before  long 
the  Seabees  were  doing  the  Job  so  rapidly 
that  forty  minutes  after  a  bomb  or  shell  fell 
it  was  Impossible  to  tell  that  the  airfield  had 
ever  been  hit. 

Throughout  the  three-month  battle  for 
Guadalcanal  the  Seabees  performed  construc- 
tion miracles  to  expand  Henderson  Field  and 
to  keep  It  open,  at  one  time  continuing  work 
even  when  Japanese  troops  had  pushed  the 
Marine  front  line  to  within  150  feet  of  the 
field.  During  one  particularly  fierce  attack, 
the  Japanese  put  no  less  than  53  bomb  and 
shell  holes  in  the  airfield  during  a  48-bour 
period. 

But  despite  the  worst  efTorts  of  the  enemy 
forces,  the  Seabees  were  able  to  keep  Hender- 
son Field  open  throughout  the  bitter  cam- 
paign, and  their  success  in  keeping  Marine 
fighter  planes  In  the  air  played  no  small  part 
In  the  eventual  U.S.  victory  at  Gaudalcanal. 
TTius  was  begun  the  Seabee  "Can  Do"  tradi- 
tion of  World  War  II. 

SEABEES   AND   MARINES 

One  of  the  earliest  traditions  developed  by 
the  Seabees  of  World  War  n  was  an  unusually 
close  comradeship  with  the  United  States 
Marines.  Although  they  fought  and  built 
almost  everywhere  in  the  global  conflict,  and 
worked  with  Army  troops  and  fleet  sailors  as 
well  as  Marines,  the  Seabees'  greatest  con- 
tribution to  World  War  II  victory  was  the 
role  they  shared  with  Marines  In  the  bitter 
Island-hopping  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Based  upon  mutual  resptect  and  shared 
hardships,  the  Seabee-Marine  fellowship  was 
born  as  early  as  1942,  when  Marines  and 
Seabees  worked  and  fought  slde-by-side 
throughout  the  bloody  battle  to  hold  the 
Guadalcanal  beachhead  and  to  keep  the 
Henderson  Field  airstrip  open  to  Marine 
fighters  and  Army  bombers.  In  this  and 
later  Pacific  campaigns  the  Seabees  learned 
to  admire  the  Marines'  unsurpassed  skill  as 
professional  fighting  men,  and  the  Marines 
became  equally  impressed  with  Seabee  skill 
as  professional  builders. 

As  often  as  not  this  Seabee-Marine  mu- 
tual esteem  was  expressed  In  good-natured 
Jokes  at  each  other's  expense.  Recruited 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  skilled  construc- 
tion workers,  the  average  Seabee  was  ten 
years  or  more  older  than  the  typical  Ma- 
rine. Soon  after  the  first  Seabees  came 
ashore  at  Guadalcanal  the  Marines  were  Jok- 
ing, "Never  hit  a  Seabee,  he  might  be  some 
Marine's  father."  The  Seabees  quickly  re- 
taliated by  manufacturing  "Junior  Seabee" 
badges,  which  they  awarded  to  deserving 
Marines.  And  the  Seabees  liked  to  claim, 
"Marines  only  capture  territory;  It's  the  Sea- 
bees who  Improve  territory." 

In  a  classic  piece  of  one-upmanship  on  one 
occasion  during  the  Pacific  campaign,  the 
Seabees  managed  to  best  the  Marines'  proud 
boast  of  always  getting  places  first.  At  New 
Georgia  In  July  of  1943  a  detachment  of 
Marines  charged  ashore  from  landing  craft  In 
a  dawn  assault  and  rushed  up  the  beach 
looking  for  Japanese  troops,  only  to  be 
greeted  by  a  party  of  Seabees  that  had  al- 
ready landed  on  the  enemy-held  Island  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  for  an  airfield  slt«. 

The  close  relationship  that  grew  up  be- 
tween Marines  and  Seabees  during  World 
War  n  has  continued  throughout  the  poBt- 
war  years.  As  they  have  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  first  construction  battalions 
24  years  ago.  Marines  still  guide  and  assist 
Seabees  in  learning  their  necessary  fighting 
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•kills  Much  of  the  Se&bM  constraction  «f- 
torti  since  '.he  end  of  the  wur  ha«  b«*u  de- 
voted u>  VfArln»  C"'Tpe  farlllUea  And  tocLay, 
In  the  R<'pubi;c  ■;  Vi«>t.n,-un,  'Me  S«&b«ea  lire 
devotini?  al.-n-fi'  -hi-ir  entire  effort  to  the  CC'O- 
structhip.  if  iJv^.1  '.'  b>u»e  fariUtleB  to  support 
the  op*rAtior;3  j!  -r.e  rh.rcS  Marir.'  AjnphlM- 
oua  I  i>rp.s 

S£.VBE8  n»ciNtrrTT 
One  of  the  earliest  Seabee  tra<lUlon«  to 
emerge  during  World  War  n  wa«  the  aJmoat 
legendary  ability  of  a  Seabee  to  ImprovUe 
Hastily  formed  and  rushed  Into  the  war.  the 
early  :onatructlon  battalions  were  nowhere 
near  as  well  equipped  as  the  present-Cay 
battalions.  PYequently.  too.  supplies  of  con- 
strue'.ion  materials  and  spare  parts  were  in- 
Bufflcient  for  the  Job  at  hand  None  of  this, 
however  deterred  the  resourceful  Seabees 
from  icettlng  the  Job  done 

Eanv  In  the  Solomons  campaign,  for  ex- 
ampl-*  the  15th  Construction  Battalion  was 
hanclic<tpp>ed  by  a  lack  of  machine  tools  A 
Seab-e  warrant  officer,  who  had  been  a  ma- 
chinery salesman  before  the  war.  set  out  on 
a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  successfully 
repur.-nased  equlpcnent  from  his  former  cus- 
tomers and  the  Seabees  soon  had  a  well 
equipped  machine  shop  More  equipment 
was  scrounged  from  the  aircraft  carrier  Bnte.'- 
prlse  ::i  return  for  repair  Jobe.  Before  long 
the  Seabees  were  taking  in  repair  work  from 
the  .^.'tny  and  Marines,  and  were  even  repair- 
ing .tirplanes 

Lacking  a  replacement  for  a  blown  out 
bulldozer  head  gasket.  Seabees  In  the  ElUce 
Islands  fashioned  a  replacement  from  thin 
8heet.s  r  netal  and  paper,  and  quickly  put 
the  cl  '/T  back  into  service  A  seabee  chief 
on  Samoa  manufactured  a  replaaement  con- 
denser out  of  waxed  paper,  tinfoil  from  ciga- 
rette packages,  and  an  old  beer  can  In  orler 
to  keep  one  piece  of  equipment  operating 
On  Guadalcanal  another  Seabee  petty  officer 
kept  captured  Japanese  trucks  In  operation 
by  Improvising  replacement  radiators  out  of 
meta;  tmmo  boxes,  a  method  that  was  soon 
being  ised  all  over  the  Pacific  Other  Sea- 
bees i'arned  how  to  keep  tractors  running 
by  mounting  fuel  drums  in  place  of  smaat-ed 
radiators. 

The  5S-gaIlon  fuel  drum,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  use'ul 
of  Seabee  construction  materials.  With  the 
ends  cut  out  and  welded  together,  thousands 
of  drums  were  converted  Into  culverts  Split 
down  the  side  and  flattened,  they  made  ex- 
cellent rooflng  material  One  group  of  Sea- 
bees even  manufactured  a  sightseeing  canoe 
from  riel  drums. 

Worn  out  tires  that  would  no  longer  hold 
Inner  tubes  were  kept  in  service  by  filling 
them  with  a  mixture  of  palm  tree  sawdust 
and  -ement  Beer  and  Coke  bottles  were 
used  as  Insulators  for  power  and  telephone 
lines  Seabees  learned  how  to  make  re- 
placement watch  crystals  out  of  plexiglass 
from  wrecked  planes,  devised  a  method  of 
weldlrii?  broken  dental  plates  with  a  mixture 
of  ground  rubber  and  cement,  and  one  Sea- 
bee machinist  even  manufactured  a  pair 
of  Sliver  stars  from  two  quarters  for  a  newly 
promi'ted  (general  Other  Seabees  made 
extra  money  during  off-duty  hours  by 
manuf.-icturlng  fake  Japanese  battle  sou- 
venirs ind  native  Jewelry  for  sale  to  gullible 
new   arrivals 

Perhaps  the  beat-known  of  aU  storl«s  of 
Seabee  ingenuity,  however.  Is  that  of  a  first 
class  petty  officer  named  Aurello  Taaaone, 
who  CI  n verted  a  buUdoeer  Into  a  piece  of 
combat  equipment  during  the  Treasury  Is- 
lands campaign  In  1943  Coming  ashore 
on  hi.s  bulldozer,  Taasone  found  that  a 
Japanese  pillbox  was  holding  up  the  ad- 
vance While  a  S«ab«e  lieutenant  provided 
covering  fire  with  a  carbine.  Taasone  raised 
his  blade  as  a  shield  against  enemy  fire  and 
advar.ced  ,n  the  pillbox  At  the  last  min- 
ute Tasfsone  dropped  the  blade  and  demol- 
ished the  emplacement. 


SKABCXa     MiktiiC  BuX 

Probably  the  least  glamorous  In  appear- 
ance of  all  the  new  "weapons'  that  helped 
the  US.  to  win  World  War  II  was  the  lowly 
steel  pontoon — the  Seabees'  "magic  box" — 
that  became  an  Indispensable  tool  of  a 
hundred  purposes  for  tbe  VJ3.  Navy's  mighty 
amphibious  force*. 

ClTil  Engineer  Corps  planning  as  early  as 
1936  had  foreseen  a  need  for  a  variety  of 
barges,  small  yard  craft  and  other  miscel- 
laneous floating  equipment  in  the  event  of 
a  major  amphlblotis  war  in  the  Pacific.  By 
1940  a  CEC  captain,  John  N.  Laycock,  had 
set  to  work  In  earnest  developing  his  Ideas 
for  a  standardized  steel  pontoon  that  could 
be  assembled  into  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  floating  equipment.  By  early  1041  the 
first  experimental  pontoons  had  been  suc- 
cessfully tested  and  soon  thousands  of  them 
were  in  production. 

The  basic  pontoon  was  little  more  than  a 
steel  box  five  by  seven  by  five  feet.  The  real 
key  to  Its  versatility  was  the  system  of 
heavy  steel  angles,  and  special  hardware,  or 
"Jewelry,"  developed  by  Capt.  Laycock  which 
permitted  the  pontoons  to  be  assembled  In  a 
wide  variety  of  arrangements.  Strings  of 
pontoons  were  assembled  for  use  as  barges 
or  piers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  specially 
developed  outboard  propulsion  unit,  the  am- 
phibious Seabees  had  a  self-propelled  barge 
or  warping  tug  for  work  around  a  harbor  or 
beachhead  Cranes,  pile  drivers,  dredges,  and 
almost  any  other  kind  of  equipment  for  wa- 
terfront work  could  be  mounted  on  a  pon- 
toon barge  Arranged  as  a  barge  with  pon- 
toon walls  on  each  side,  and  equlpp)ed  with 
the  necessary  piping  and  pumping  equip- 
ment, a  batch  of  pontoons  could  be  assem- 
bled as  a  floating  drydock  for  PT  boats  and 
other  small  craft. 

Seabees,  of  course,  found  many  more  uses 
for  the  versatile  pontoons  than  those  envi- 
sioned by  Its  designers  Many  saw  service 
as  fuel  and  water  tanks,  and  a  F>ontoon  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  piping  could  be 
mountel  on  a  flat  bed  truck  to  make  a  water 
distributor  With  the  addition  of  a  door 
a  pontoon  made  a  fine  paint  or  gear  locker.  A 
Seabee  cook  in  the  Russell  Islands  even 
converted  a  pair  of  the  pontoons  into  an 
oven  and  grill 

The  pontoon  really  came  Into  Its  own, 
however.  In  the  Allies'  1943  landings  In  Sicily 
The  Navy's  versatile  LST  had  been  designed 
to  approach  a  steeply  sloping  beach,  drop  its 
ramp,  and  disgorge  Its  load  of  tanks  and 
other  vehicles  directly  onto  the  shore.  Since 
they  assumed  the  LST's  and  other  large  land- 
ing craft  couldn't  get  close  enough  to  make 
a  landing  on  the  shallow  sloping  beaches 
along  much  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily, 
the  Germans  bad  Installed  only  relatively 
Light  defenses 

The  Ingenious  Capit.  Laycock,  however,  had 
already  gone  to  work  on  a  new  use  for  his 
versatile  (wntootu.  Special  hardware  and 
fittings  were  devised  that  permitted  assem- 
bly of  the  pontoons  In  long  two-pontoon 
wide  causeway  sections,  which  were  hung  on 
the  sides  of  the  LST's.  As  the  landing  ships 
approached  the  shore  the  causeway  sections 
were  cut  loose,  dropped  Into  the  water,  and 
their  momentum  carried  them  into  the 
beach.  The  Intrepid  amphibious  Seabee 
crews  that  rode  the  pontoons  quickly  con- 
nected the  causeway  sections,  the  LST's  were 
"married"  to  the  outer  end.  and  In  a  matter 
of  minutes  vehicles  were  rolling  ashore 

Pirst  used  In  the  Sicily  landings,  where 
causeways  over  300  feet  long  were  employed 
to  land  Allied  forces  where  they  weren't  ex- 
pected, the  new  pontoon  adaptation  was  a 
major  factor^ln  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  for  the  'remainder  of  the  war  the  L8T- 
pontoon  causeway  combination  was  used  In 
almost  every  major  amphibious  assault. 

Even  today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
its  development,  the  versatile  pontoon  re- 
mains  as    a    workhorse    of    tbe    amphibious 


Seabees.  Only  last  May.  when  MCB-io  and 
Marine  Corps  forces  landed  at  Chu  Lai,  R<. 
public  of  Vietnam,  their  equipment  and  sup- 
plies went  ashore  over  the  familiar  pon- 
toon causeways. 

"BHINOS"    IN   OPKKATION   OVCKLOaO 

Among  the  difficult  problems  faced  bv 
planners  of  "Operation  Overlord,"  the  great 
Allied  Invasion  of  Normandy  In  1944,  was  one 
presented  by  the  character  of  the  beaches 
where  the  landings  were  to  take  place  At 
both  Utah  Beach  and  Omaha  Beach,  where 
the  US  forces  were  to  land,  the  slope  of  the 
beaches  was  unusualy  flat,  and  the  water  line 
moved  up  or  down  the  beach  a  half  mile  or 
more  as  the  tide  rose  or  felj.  Just  off  the 
shore  and  running  parallel  to  the  beach, 
sandbars — whose  p>oeltlon  shifted  constantly 
with  the  tide  or  storm  conditions — presented 
still  another  problem. 

Because  of  these  positions,  it  would  have 
been  almost  Impossible  to  use  LST's  or  other 
amphibious  craft  In  the  usual  manner 
Landings  could  have  been  made  at  high  tide. 
but  unless  the  vessels  were  quickly  unloaded. 
the  rapidly  receding  tide  might  leave  them 
stranded  hlg^  and  dry  on  the  beach,  ex- 
posed to  Oerman  attack  until  the  tide  came 
back  and  refloated  them  If  landings  were 
made  at  low  tide  the  vessels  would  ground 
on  the  sandbars,  leaving  troops  and  vehi- 
cles with  deep  water  between  them  and  the 
shore.  Even  If  they  were  able  to  get  past  this 
obstacle,  the  Inrushlng  tide  might  overtake 
them  t)efore  they  could  get  all  the  way  up 
the  beach 

Under  these  conditions  even  the  Seabees' 
famous  pontoon  causeways,  first  used  the 
year  before  in  Sicily,  would  have  been  un- 
able to  bridge  the  gap  between  ships  and 
shore.  The  Civil  Engineer  Corps  Capt 
John  Laycock,  who  had  orlglruilly  developed 
both  the  pontoons  themselves  and  the  pon- 
toon causeways,  quickly  came  up  with  still 
another  variation  of  the  Seabees'  "niaglc 
box"  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Normandy 
beaches. 

One  hundred-eighty  of  the  pontoons  were 
assembled  Into  a  huge  ferry  barge,  six  pon- 
toons wide  and  thirty  pontoons  long,  pow- 
ered by  two  of  the  large  outboard  motors 
developed  for  use  with  smaller  pontoon 
barges  A  specially  develop>ed  loading  and 
unloading  ramp  was  placed  at  one  end  Big 
enough  to  take  half  an  LST  load  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  the  pontoon  ferries  were  de- 
signed to  "marry"  an  LST  safely  anchored 
In  deep  water.  As  soon  as  the  ferry  was 
loaded  it  cast  off  and  headed  for  the  beach 
under  its  own  power.  With  Its  shallow  draft 
the  pontoon  ferry  could  easily  get  over  the 
treacherous  sandbars  to  the  beach.  Only 
two  tripe  were  needed  to  unload  an  LST.  and 
then  the  ferry  proceeded  to  unload  another 
ship 

To  a  naval  aviator,  who  happened  to  flv 
over  one  of  the  first  experimental  models  at 
Quonset.  R.I..  the  Seabees'  pontoon  ferry 
looked  more  like  a  rhinoceros  than  anything 
else,  so  before  long,  "rhino  ferry"  became 
their  unofficial  name. 

As  the  great  Normandy  Invasion  grew  near- 
er. Seabees  of  the  81st  and  Ulth  Construc- 
tion Battalions  worked  In  British  shipyards 
to  assemble  their  rhino  ferry  fleet,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  completed,  they  took  them 
to  sea  to  practice  the  tricky  Job  of  "marry- 
ing" them  tc  LSTb  and  transferring  cargo 
On  June  6.  1944.  the  day  before  D-Day  in 
Normandy,  the  rhino  ferries  and  their  Sea- 
bee crews  headed  out  to  sea  for  the  Journey 
to  Prance,  each  of  them  on  a  300-foot  cow- 
line  behind  an  LST.  Early  on  D-Day  morn- 
ing the  LSTs  and  the  rhinos  were  off  the 
beaches  at  Omaha  and  Utah.  Unexpected 
heavy  seas  made  the  task  of  Joining  the  fer- 
ries to  the  LSTs  almost  impossible,  but  after 
several  hours  of  effort  the  Job  was  finally 
completed  and  the  rhinos  were  on  the  way 
to  the  beaches.  It  was  close  to  noon  before 
the  first  rhinos  reached  the  beaches,  only  to 
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discover  that  the  Germans  had  planted  mines 
jjnd  obstacles  all  along  the  beaches  that 
Bjjtle  It  almost  lmp>os6lble  to  land.  A  few 
got  ashore  that  day.  but  many  of  the  Sea- 
bee  crews  had  to  wait  offshore  with  their 
terries  for  a  day  and  a  half  or  more  before 
demolition  teams  w^ere  able  to  clear  the 
beaches  so  they  could  land. 

Throughout  the  first  days  of  the  Nbrmandy 
invasion,  despite  the  hazards  of  severe 
weather,  mines,  and  German  gunfire,  the 
Seabees  and  their  rhino  ferries  shuttled  be- 
tween the  Invasion  fleet  and  the  beuches. 
landmg  thousands  of  trucks,  tanks.  :iud  other 
vehicles,  and  tons  of  the  supplies  that 
justamed  the  American  armies  ashore 

Removal  of  coral  "heads"  from  the  runway 
sites  and  quarrying  of  coral  for  runway 
surfacing  consumed  an  average  of  12  tons 
of  dynamite  and  4.800  blasting  Ciips  a  day 
Maintenance  crews  worked  around  the  clock 
10  keep  equipment  going  despite  the  ravages 
of  coral  dust  that  wore  out  moving  parts  In  a 
fraction  of  the  usual  time.  Twenty-four 
welding  crews  were  required  Just  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  power  shovels,  bulldozers 
and  scrapers  by  the  hard  coral. 

Except  for  one  runway,  which  took  73  days 
to  build,  none  of  the  B-29  runways  took 
over  53  days  to  complete,  and  the  entire  base 
WHS  completed  In  less  than  ii  year  Only  a 
few  months  after  the  Seabees  first  started 
work  the  Army's  B-29  fleet  began  striking 
»t  Japan  from  the  Tlnlan  base.  The  biggest 
Seabee  Job  of  the  war  had  played  a  vital 
part  in  launching  the  great  bombing  raids 
that  speeded  victory  In  the  Pacific  War. 

CtTBI    POINT 

By  far  the  largest  peacetime  Job  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  Navy's  Seabees  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  base  for  the  US.  Seventh 
Fleet  at  Cubl  Point,  on  Sublc  Bay  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  Required  to  support  the 
growing  U.S.  commitmenta  in  the  Par  East. 
the  Cubl  Point  base  was  started  at  the  height 
o!  the  Korean  War  in   1951. 

Oierall  direction  of  the  project  was  in  the 
Hands  of  the  30th  Naval  Construction  Regi- 
ment, which  was  set  up  at  Cubl  in  Septem- 
ber 1951.  During  the  next  two  years  the 
irrival  of  Mobile  Construction  Battalions  2. 
J,  5.  9  and  11  brought  the  Cubl  Point  con- 
struction force  to  a  total  of  some  3.000 
Seabees. 

Working  as  many  as  three  shifts  a  day.  six 
days  a  week,  the  Seabees  spent  five  years 
converting  Cubl  Point's  jungle  and  moun- 
tains into  a  modern  base  for  Seventh  Fleet 
carriers.  Huge  trees,  sometimes  as  much  as 
i  hundred  and  fifty  feet  tall  and  six  to  eight 
.'eet  in  diameter  had  to  be  blasted  out  of  the 
way,  swamps  filled,  and  even  a  native  village 
relocated. 

.K  huge  hill  was  removed  and  Cubl  Point 
Itself  widened  to  accommodate  the  base's 
airfield.  One  battalion  was  given  the  task 
of  removing  86  feet  from  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain to  provide  a  safe  approach  to  the  run- 
way Over  200.000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
earth  were  moved  in  the  process 

THE  GRKAT  8-29  BASE  ON  TINIAN 

By  the  summer  of  1944.  advancing  US. 
Forces  In  the  Pacific  War  against  Japan  had 
reached  the  Marianas  Islands.  4.000  miles 
west  of  Hawaii  and  less  than  2  000  miles 
from  Japan  Itself.  On  June  15.  the  Marines 
hit  the  beaches  at  Salpan  On  July  21.  tliey 
iJegan  the  Invasion  of  Guam,  and  only  three 
days  later  the  same  Marines  that  had  taken 
Salpan  were  swarming  ashore  on  Tlnlan. 

Even  before  the  Marines  had  offlctally  se- 
cured Tlnlan.  Seabees  began  landing  to  work 
on  their  biggest  single  Job  of  the  entire  war — 
constructing  the  world's  largtrst  air  base  for 
the  Army  Air  Corps'  B-29  "Superfortress" 
bombers  that  would  soon  begin  carrying  the 
war  vj  the  Japanese  homeland.  Tlnlan.  12 
■Tiiles  long,  six  miles  wide,  and  fairly  flat, 
provided  a  good  airfield  site  that  placed  the 


new  B-29's  within  range  of  Japan   for  the 
first  time. 

To  support  the  huge  B-29  fleet  that  was  to 
operate  from  Tlnlan  the  Seabees  built  six 
runways,  each  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Four 
were  built  at  North  Field,  together  with  11 
miles  of  connecting  taxiway  and  hardstands 
for  265  planes.  At  West  Field,  an  IS-mile 
taxiway  network  and  361  hardstands  were 
built  to  support  the  remaining  two  bomber 
runways,  as  well  as  two  smaller  airstrips  In 
addition  to  the  airfield  facilities  themselves, 
the  Seabees  constructed  nearly  a  thousand 
buildings,  miles  of  roads,  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion storage,  and  utility  systems  for  the 
Tlnlan  base. 

To  carry  out  the  huge  construction  task, 
the  Navy  organized  the  Sixth  Constr"uctlon 
Brigade,  made  up  of  three  Construction  Regi- 
ment*, each  of  which  In  turn  was  made  up 
of  several  battalions.  Altogether  some  15,000 
Seabees  were  Involved  in  the  Tlnlan  work. 
The  fleet  of  well  over  1,500  pieces  of  heavy 
construction  equipment  assembled  for  the 
Job  Included  almost  800  trucks.  173  scrapers. 
160  tractors  and  bulldozers,  60  graders,  and 
80  power  shovels. 

Working  In  two  ten-hour  shifts  daily,  the 
Seabees  built  the  world's  largest  air  base  In 
record  time.  Although  much  of  the  terrain 
was  reasonably  level,  in  places  tlie  bomber 
runways  required  cuts  as  deep  as  15  feet  and 
fills  30  to  40  feet  high.  By  the  time  the  Job 
was  done  the  Seabees  had  moved  more  than 
11    million   cubic   yards  of  earth   and   coral. 

Once  the  airfield  was  done  the  Seabees 
built  roads,  piers,  shops,  ammunition  stor- 
age, and  barracks  to  complete  the  base.  By 
the  time  the  great  project  was  done  It  was 
estimated  that  20  million  manhours  of  Sea- 
bee  labor  had  gone  Into  the  building  of  the 
Cubl  Point  base,  and  that  a  greater  volume 
of  earth  had  been  moved  than  in  the  digging 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

At  Cubl  Point  the  Seabees  built  a  major 
new  base  for  the  Navy,  but  perhaps  even 
more  Important  the  project  provided  a  price- 
less opportunity  to  develop  construction 
skills  and  leadership  qualities  in  a  whole 
new  postwar  generation  of  Seabees  Hun- 
dreds of  Seabees  who  first  learned  their  skills 
at  Cubl  Point  still  serve  on  active  duty. 
Now  senior  petty  officers  and  chief  petty  offi- 
cers, they  provide  the  Indispensable  back- 
ground of  experience  needed  to  guide  and 
train  the  young  Seabees  of  the  1960's. 

SKABXBS    ON    THE    ICE 

This  year's  1966-67  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  second  decade  of 
Seabee  participation  In  the  continuing  U.S. 
program  of  sclentlflc  study  and  exploration 
of  the  Antarctic  continent. 

Seabees  first  landed  on  Antarctica  in  1947 
as  part  of  the  Navy's  Operation  High  Jump 
expedition  led  by  RAdm  Richard  E.  Byrd 
Seabee  work  In  this  first  post-World  War  II 
Antarctic  expedition  Included  unloading  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  near  Byrds  1939-40 
Little  America  base. 

Although  Operation  High  Jump  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  the  Seabees  and  the  Navy 
returned  to  the  Ice  to  stay  in  1955  when 
the  U.8.  began  constructing  i>ermanent  sclen- 
tlflc outposts  In  the  Antarctic.  TTie  Seabees 
of  the  first  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  as  it  was 
called,  were  part  of  the  newly  formed  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  (Special  i  organized 
at  DavlsvlUe,  Rhode  Island  and  specially 
trained  In  cold  weather  operations  Their 
Deep  Freeze  mission  Included  hauling  of 
supplies  by  tractor  and  sled  across  the  Ice. 
construction  of  camp  facilities  at  Little 
America  and  McMurdo  Station,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  ski-plane  airstrip  on  the  Ice  of 
McMurdo  Sound. 

Among  a  "wintering  over"  party  from  the 
first  Deep  Freeze  II,  were  nearly  200  Sea- 
bees, whose  tasks  included  suppwrt  of  the 
sclentlflc    program    and    construction    of    a 


6.000  foot  Ice  runway  on  McMurdo  Sound. 
Working  throughout  the  Antarctic  winter  In 
temperatures  that  often  fell  to  65  degrees  or 
more  below  zero,  and  despite  a  fierce  three- 
day  blizzard  that  once  destroyed  the  entire 
project,  the  Seabees  had  the  new  runway 
ready  for  arrival  of  a  Deep  Freeze  II  advance 
party  bv  air  from  New  Zealand  In  October 
1956. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  RAdm  Dufek, 
Commander  of  Deep  Freeze  II.  took  off  from 
the  Seabees'  Ice  runway  to  become  the  first 
explorer  ever  to  land  at  the  South  Pole  by 
plane.  A  few  weeks  later,  Seabees,  sled 
dogs,  construction  materials,  and  equipment 
followed  the  admiral  to  the  Pole  to  com- 
mence construction  of  a  permanent  camp 
at  South  Pole  Station. 

In  the  nearly  ten  years  since  the  first  Deep 
Freeze  expe<iltions.  thousands  of  Seabees 
have  continued  to  work  at  Antarctica,  build- 
ing roads,  runways  and  buildings  at  the 
American  stations  on  the  frozen  continent. 

In  1962,  a  milestone  In  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  was  achieved  when  the  first  of  sev- 
eral nuclear  reactors  began  to  produce  elec- 
tric power  and  heat,  and  to  distill  fresh 
water,  at  McMurdo  Station.  Operating  the 
reactors  were  crews  made  up  largely  of 
specially  trained  Seabees. 

Although  the  climatic  environment  and 
much  of  the  materials  and  equipment  they 
work  with  have  been  far  different  from 
those  normally  encountered  by  Seabees.  their 
traditional  qualities  of  ingenuity,  skill. 
energy,  and  endurance  have  enabled  the 
Navy's  Seabees  to  establish  a  distinguished, 
and  still  growing,  reputation  for  their  many 
achievements  on  the  Antarctic  Ice. 

SEABEE   TEAMS 

An  Important  new  part  of  the  Seabee 
tradition  In  recent  years  has  been  the  sev- 
eral types  of  Seabee  Teams,  which  have 
proven  a  valuable  addition  to  U.S.  programs 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  free  world  by 
helping  the  people  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions help  Themselves. 

Utilizing  the  construction  skills  of  care- 
fully selected  men,  Seabee  Teams  have  been 
deployed  to  locations  as  widespread  as 
Southeast  Asia,  South  America  and  Africa, 
where  their  skills  have  been  employed  In  a 
wide  variety  of  "civic  action"  construction 
missions  aimed  at  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Even  more  important  than  the  work  they 
have  done  themselves,  the  Seabee  Teams 
have  helped  to  train  people  of  these  countries 
in  modern  construction  methods  so  that  they 
themselves  can  continue  to  improve  their 
own  living  conditions  long  after  departure 
of  the  Seabee  Teams. 

Although  Seabees  have  always  been  eager 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  they  have 
been,  the  formal  Seabee  Team  program  was 
not  born  until  1960,  when  an  Atlantic  Sea- 
bee detachment  was  deployed  to  Haiti. 
Their  mission  was  the  construction  of  a 
road,  causeway,  and  ptontoon  bridge  at  Lake 
Mlragoane.  Haiti,  when  flooding  of  the  lake 
threatened  to  Isolate  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Island. 

Soon  after  this  first  venture,  other  Seabee 
Teams  were  sent  on  a  regular  basis  to  other 
countries  for  similar  missions.  Since  1960 
Atlantic  Seabee  Teams  have  deployed  to  such 
countries  as  Chile,  Costa  Rica.  Santo 
Domingo,  Liberia,  the  Republic  of  Chad  and 
the  Central  African  Republic,  where  they 
have  built  farm-to-market  roads,  taught 
construction  skills,  and  engaged  In  disaster 
relief  work. 

Since  January  1963.  teams  from  the  Pacific 
Seabees  have  been  deploying  to  Thailand  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  where  they  have 
engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  rural  develop- 
ment work,  including  road,  bridge,  and 
school  construction.  Several  teams  deployed 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietman  have  been  en- 
gaged in  construction  of  Special  Forces 
camps.     One  team,  Seabee  Team   1104,  was 
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constructing  such  a  camp  when  It  partici- 
pated in  the  heroic  defense  of  Dong  Xoal 
agaln.s'    i  heavy  Viet  Cong  attack  la«t  June 

In  ^r!.:i:Uon  to  the  normal  13-man  teams, 
other  ^pf.  lal  teams  from  the  Pacific  battal- 
lon.i  n^vf  performed  similar  work  la  South- 
east Asia  Well-drllllng  teams  have  helped 
provide  pure  water  supplies  to  rural  villages 
In  \'.t-tnam.  and  EO  CM  t««m8  have  helped 
In  a  rural  road  building  prognun  In  North- 
east Fhalland 

RAdm.  J  R.  Davis,  former  Commander  of 
th€  Pacific  Seabees.  recently  expressed  the 
comment  of  the  U  3  ambassador  to  Thailand 
that  no  other  US  aid  program  has  accom- 
plished as  much  In  proportion  to  Its  cost 
as  the  Seabee  Team  program. 

Th.i.  In  a  few  short  years,  the  Seabee 
Tean.s  have  become  a  proud — and  continu- 
ing    part  of  the  Seabee  story. 

*    NCW    CMAPm 

In  the  spring  of  1963.  as  the  U5.  Increased 
Its  commitment  of  military  forces  in  support 
of  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  SeabeM  were  once  again  called 
upon  to  provide  oonstnictlon  siipport  to  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  forces  In  a  combat  area. 
Not  since  World  War  II  had  the  Seabees  been 
committed  on  such  a  large  scale  In  support  of 
combat  operations 

MCB-10.  then  deployed  on  Okinawa  as  the 
Pacl^!c  "aJert  battalion",  was  the  first  to  go. 
Late  '.n  .April  MCB-10  commenced  its  mount- 
out  *nd  within  leas  than  ten  days  the  entire 
battalion.  Its  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
al\im:num  matting  to  construct  an  8.000-foot 
eipetlitlonary  airfield,  were  embarked  on  am- 
phib.  lus  force  ships  of  the  VS.  Seventh  PT^.-et 

EH.'Iy  on  the  morning  of  May  7.  In  one  of 
the  '.ATgest  operations  of  Its  kind  since  the 
Koroaa  War.  Marines  came  ashore  la  a 
corir! mated  amphiblotis  landing  to  occupy 
the  'Tiu  Lai  site.  The  Seabees  of  MCB-10 
were  right  tjehind  them  with  their  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  set  up  a  camp  and 
begin  work  on  the  Chu  Lai  runway.  In  only 
21  days  time,  high  performance  Marine  Jets 
were  flying  strikes  against  the  Viet  Cong  from 
the  .Seabee-bullt  airfield.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  Its  Chu  Lai  deployment  MCB-10 
con'lr  ued  to  expand  and  Improve  the  air- 
field i:  onstructed  a  wide  variety  of  roads. 
canti  :  :T..r-.ts,  and  other  facilities  in  support 
of  units  of  the  Tlhrd  Marine  Amphibious 
Porf-e  operating  In  the  Chu  Lai  sector 

MCB-3,  deployed  on  Guam  as  the  Pacific 
"baclt-up  battalion",  was  the  next  to  leave 
for  Vietnam  Preceded  by  an  advance  party, 
which  started  work  on  a  battalion  camp  at 
the  base  of  Hill  327  at  DaNang.  MCB-^3 
mounted  out  from  Ouam  Ln  May  and  com- 
menced construction  work  at  DaNang  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Chief  among  Three's 
projects  was  the  rebuilding  of  a  road  leading 
to  the  Marine  missile  site  on  Hill  327. 

MfB-O,  deploying  from  Port  Hueneme 
early  In  June,  was  the  third  battalion  to 
arrive  Ln  Vietnam  Establishing  Its  camp 
next  to  the  South  China  Sea  at  DaNang  East. 
Nine  immediately  started  work  on  a  wide 
varle'y  of  projects,  chief  among  them  a  large 
Naval  Hospital  and  an  extremely  difficult 
road  to  a  missile  site  on  Monkey  Mountain, 
in  DiiN  .-..i  Bay. 

In  r  !-r  to  coordinate  mobile  construction 
batu:i  lu  work  In  Vietnam,  the  30th  Naval 
Construction  Regiment.  Inactive  since  the 
Cubl  Point  project  In  the  early  1B50"«,  was 
re-estiiblished  at  DaNang  in  May.  Initially, 
the  ret^.mpp.t  was  under  the  command  of 
Capt  H-ir  ■  :  y  Liberty  The  current  com- 
mander la  Cipt   Nelson  B.  Anderson. 

Seub««  strength  In  Vietnam  was  Increased 
to  four  battalions  In  September,  when 
MCB-S  previously  an  Atlantic  battalion. 
moved  t< '  Port  Hueneme  and  aJmoat  Imme- 
diately lepioyed  to  DaNang.  where  It  com- 
mencetl  *  jrk  on  port  faclllUea  and  other 
project 

MCH  ^  •)«>.  ame  the  fourth  Pacific  battalion 
to  deploy  to  Vietnam  in  September  when  It 


relieved  MCB-3  at  DaNang.  A  second  At- 
lanuc  battalion.  MCB  A  moved  lu  home  port 
to  Port  Hueneme  In  November,  and  deployed 
to  Chu  Lai  a  month  later  to  relieve  MCB-10. 
Most  recently.  MCB-11  deployed  to  DaNang 
early  In  February  to  relieve  MCB-S. 

The  large  scale  commitment  of  Seabees  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  has  proven  the  value  of 
the  long-hard  peacetime  deployments  and 
the  continuing  emphasis  on  training,  mobil- 
ity, and  self-sufficiency  characteristic  of  the 
Navy's  mobile  construction  battalions.  For 
each  of  the  seven  battalions  that  have  thus 
taken  part  In  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict 
has  shown  the  same  capability  to  deploy  to  a 
new  location,  establish  Itself,  and  conunence 
production  construction  with  a  speed,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  flexibility  unmatched  by  any 
other  military  engineering  unit. 

With  Seabees  In  demand  as  never  before 
since  World  War  II  the  Navy  has  commenced 
a  broad  build-up  of  the  naval  construction 
force.  Each  of  the  ten  original  battalions 
has  been  increased  In  Its  officer  and  enlisted 
complement  and  early  this  year  the  Navy 
Department  announced  the  formation  of  four 
new  battalions  at  Davlsvllle,  Rhode  Island. 
MCB-40  was  formally  commissioned  on  Feb 
1,  with  MCB's  68.  63,  and  133  to  follow  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Clearly,  as  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
wrote  to  Adm.  Ben  Moreell  during  World 
War  n,  "the  only  trouble  with  your  Seabees 
la  that  you  don't  have  enough  of  ttaeml" 

AJBOUT  THX  AUTHOa 

"The  Seabee  Tradition"  is  adapted  from  a 
serlee  of  articles  highlighting  Seabee  accom- 
plishments originally  published  In  the 
MCB-11  Stinger  during  1966 

The  author,  Lcdr.  WlUlam  D.  Mlddleton. 
has  been  executive  offlecr  oX  MCB-11  since 
August  1064.  and  is  presently  deployed  with 
the  t>attallon  at  DaNang.  His  previous  naval 
service  includes  assignments  at  Port  Lyautey. 
Morocco;  at  NAS  Minneapolis;  aa  civil  en- 
gineering adviser  to  the  Turkish  Navy  on  the 
staff  of  the  US.  military  mission  to  Turkey; 
and  as  planning  officer  at  FWC  Norfolk. 

During  a  period  of  inactive  duty  he  was 
employed  as  a  structural  engineer  with  firms 
In  California  and  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  bridge 
designer  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Highway 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  his  engineering  duties, 
Lcdr.  Mlddleton  has  long  been  active  as  a 
writer  He  has  written  numerous  articles  for 
newspapers  and  mag&zlnea.  among  them 
American  Heritage,  and  is  the  author  of  two 
published  books  of  railway  history,  with  a 
third  due  for  publication  later  this  year. 

Can  Do!  Ths  Stokt  or  thx  SxASKca 
(NOTC. — Hacking     through     thousands    of 
nillee    of    coral    and    Jungle,    the    plck-and- 
shovel   sailors   laid    the  roads   and   airstrips 
that  led  to  victory.) 

( By  Bruce  Jacobs ) 

Even  their  most  ardent  supporters  agreed 
that  the  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  Con- 
struction Battalions  were  the  moat  unlikely- 
looking  sailors  ever  to  wear  the  Navy's  blues. 
Their  disregard  for  conformity  was  notori- 
ous, their  penchant  for  the  spectacular  was 
monumental. 

Organized  for  Immediate  overseas  duty  In 
the  most  crucial  days  of  World  War  II,  the 
plck-and-shovel  sailors,  the  swashbuckling 
Seabees,  became  a  colorful  legend  In  the 
Jungles  and  atolls  of  the  Pacific.  They 
shipped  out  to  the  hot  spots  In  the  global 
war  before  moat  of  them  could  tell  a  belaying 
pLn  from  a  capstan  and  they  won  a  Paul 
Bunyan-lsh  reputation  for  being  men  who 
could  get  things  done  under  the  worst  con- 
ditions available. 

They  were  equally  exp>ert  at  fighting  and 
working  but  working  was  their  primary  duty. 
In  the  Navy  there  la  an  old  saying  that  the 
fieet  Is  as  good  as  Its  advance  bases.     With 


their  trip-hammers,  bulldozers  and  giant 
cranes,  the  Seabees  gave  the  Navy — as  well  at 
the  Army  and  the  fiy  boys — a  string  of  gj. 
vance  bases  and  airfields  from  the  far  reaches 
of  the  South  Pacific  to  the  doorstep  of  Japan 
herself. 

All  told,  by  V-J  Day  the  Seabees  had  built 
more  than  400  advance  bases  in  the  Pacific 
and  In  the  Atlantic — construction  Jobs  that 
involved  the  expenditure  of  the  staggering 
sum  of  two  billion  dollars.  The  highways 
they  hacked  out  of  Jungle  and  the  airstrips 
they  carved  out  of  coral  would.  If  placed  end 
to  end.  circle  the  world  twice ! 

It  was  out  of  sheer  admiration  for  the 
Seabees'  efficiency  that  Admiral  William  P. 
(Bull)  Halsey  once  remarked,  upon  return- 
ing to  bis  flagship  from  an  Inspection  trip 
ashore,  "I  had  to  move  lively  to  keep  from 
being  bulldozed  off  the  beshch!" 

And  a  famed  Marine  raider  battalion 
posted  a  huge  signboard  adjacent  to  their 
Bougainville  camp  which  proclaimed: 

"When  we  reach  the  Isle  of  Japan  with  our 
caps  at  Jaunty  tilt. 
Well  enter  the  city  of  Tokyo  on  roads  the 
Seabees  built." 

Seabees  saw  service  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  In  the  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
too.  But  It  Is  for  their  Pacific  duty  (82  per 
cent  of  the  Seabees  served  In  the  Pacific) 
that  they  are  beet  known.  Their  success  was 
spectacular  and  they  were  unique  In  that, 
despite  the  Inter-servlce  rivalry  prevalent  In 
the  area,  the  Seabees  were  highly  regarded 
by  all.  They  were  a  hardy  lot — particularly 
the  men  of  the  early  battalions  (the  term 
Seabees  cornea  from  the  Initials  of  Construc- 
tion Battalions)  who  were  recruited  directly 
from  civil  life  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
in  the  construction  busineaa.  They  were  su- 
preme in  their  self-confidence  and  It  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  they  never  tackled  a  Job 
that  stump>ed  them.  They  built  airfields  at 
the  height  of  a  rainy  season  when  veteran 
engineers  said  It  couldn't  be  done.  And  they 
did  It  In  record  lime.  They  liked  to  boast 
that  they  were  among  the  first  to  land  and 
the  last  to  leave.  For  the  Seabees  to  put 
"their  mark"  on  an  Island  meant  to  trans- 
form It  from  a  wilderness  Into  a  modem  base 
of  operations. 

Their  familiar  corps  insignia  was  a  fighting 
bee  whose  arms  bristled  with  a  tommy  gun,  a 
hammer  and  a  wrench.  Less  well  known  was 
the  Seabee  official  motto:  Constrimui,  bofui- 
mus — We  build,  we  fight. 

But  It  is  In  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  Seabees  that  the  catch  phrase  for  which 
they  are  best  known  Is  one  that  they  devised 
for  themselves.  It  came  out  of  the  stink  and 
grime  of  Guadalcanal  and  out  of  the  muck 
and  fever  of  New  Georgia.    Can  Dot 

This  was  the  creed  of  the  horny-handed 
construction  men  of  the  Navy — the  steam- 
fitters,  cat-sklnners.  loggers,  hard-rock  drUl- 
tn,  pipe-line  experts,  and  steel-workers  who 
manned  the  Seabee  BattaUons  from  Iceland 
to  Samoa,  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Nor- 
mandy Beachhead. 

Now  It  la  a  legend,  one  that  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Naval  history  as  John  Paul  Jones 
and  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight! "  and 
David  Glasgow  Farragut  and  "Ttomn  the  tor- 
pedoes!   Pull  speed  ahead!" 

Nor  did  the  Seabee  legend  end  with  the 
victory  over  the  Axis  In  World  War  H.  Al- 
ready there  are  ne^  chapters  In  the  story. 
There  is.  for  example,  a  story  that  Is  told  of 
an  Incident  that  took  place  during  the  heavy 
fighting  for  Inchon  and  the  approaches  to 
Seoul  on  the  west  co€«t  of  Korea  In  Septem- 
ber, 1950.  The  grimy  men  of  the  Ist  Marine 
Division  were  pushing  Inland  when  »  loco- 
motive came  toward  them,  chugging  Its  w»y 
up  tracks  mlraculoiwly  left  intact  following 
a  vicious  mortar  and  artillery  duel.  Marines 
swiftly  maneuvered  Into  position  along  the 
railroad  embankment  and  two  of  thun 
biuled   themselves   with   a   bazooka  as  the 
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uain  came  nearer.  To  their  astoniBhment 
they  recognized  green  fatigue  uniforms  of  a 
»trlctly  GI  cut.  "Walt  a  second,"  somebody 
5jid,  "Tboee  gruys  aren't  N(;>rth  Koreans." 

Shell  tire  and  bullets  raked  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive  as  It  neaj-ed  the  Marine  position 
until  at  last  they  were  able  to  see  ite  occu- 
pants—laughing, grinning  and  waving  to 
them  as  the  train  sped  through  on  its  way 
bacii  to  the  rear  area.  Crestfallen,  a  young 
Uarlne  private  turned  to  his  plat<»n  ser- 
geant, a  middle-aged  veteran  who  Imd  seen 
action  In  World  War  II.  Imagine  that, 
garge,"  he  said  with  a  sad  shake  of  Us  head, 
"there  was  a  bunch  of  'doggies'  out  ahead 
of  us." 

"Naw,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "It's  Just 
them  damn  Seabeee  at  It  again!" 

The  Seabees'  association  with  the  1st  Ma- 
rine Division  la  an  old  one  which  dates  back 
to  Guadalcanal  and  the  frightful  buttle  for 
Henderson  Field.  It  was  there  that  the  old 
6th  Seabees  (properly,  the  6lh  U.3.  Naval 
Construction  Battalion)  fought  the  Japs  and 
simultaneously  rebuilt  Henderson  and 
readied  It  for  the  arrival  of  U.S.  air  support. 
And  It  was  there  that  a  Marine  officer  re- 
ported to  his  commanding  general:  "Those 
Seabees  build  roads  so  fast  the  Japs  are  using 
them  for  avenues  of  escape." 

"I  don't  know  how  we  would  h.ive  gotten 
along  without  the  Seabees."  declared  Gen- 
e."*!  A.  A.  Vandegrlft  of  the  Marines.  Gen- 
eral H.  M.  ("Howling  Mad")  Smith  of  the 
Marines  called  the  Seabees  "the  find  of  this 
war"  And  a  career  Naval  officer.  BtMr  Ad- 
miral O.  O,  ("Scrappy")  Kesslng  who  had 
a  gang  of  Seabees  (from  the  27th  Batti^lioni 
under  his  command  In  the  Islands  said  of 
them:  "They're  a  rough,  tough,  loyal,  effi- 
cient bunch  of  men  who  don't  give  a  d;imn 
for  anything  but  doing  the  Job  and  getting 
the  damn  war  over." 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  11  a  Naval 
chaplain,  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  the  Seabees  were  "older  men"  (average 
age;  33).  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  what 
could  be  done  to  make  life  In  the  Navy  easy 
lor  them.  "Begging  your  pardon.  Padre." 
one  Seabee  told  him  respectfully,  "but  I  grit 
Into  this  outfit  to  give,  not  to  get." 
'  It  Is  In  the  record  that  when  the  8th 
Seabees  got  to  Bremerton,  Washlni?ton,  en 
route  to  an  overseas  assignment  In  1942  more 
than  200  men  passed  up  their  last  liberty  on 
the  town  and  volunteered  to  chip  paint  on 
the  CSS  Nevada  Just  back  from  the  Inferno 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  Seabees  were  like  that. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  reasons  that  lay  behind  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Seabees  It  Is  Important  to  go 
bnefly  into  the  history  of  Naval  advance- 
base  construction.  The  advance  bases  re- 
quired by  the  fleet  were  by  custom  con- 
structed by  civilian  workmen  under  contract 
to  the  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps.  Every 
Job  was  done  under  the  surveillance  of  CEC 
officers  but  the  construction  gangs  were  com- 
posed of  civilians. 

This  was  never  a  satisfactory  system  in 
the  Judgment  of  many  senior  Naval  officers 
because  of  the  obvious  fate  that  awaited 
these  workmen  should  the  base  a.t  which 
they  were  employed  come  under  enemy  at- 
tack. Not  only  were  they  unfamiliar  with 
ordinary  weapons  but  by  the  terms  of  Inter- 
national Law  they  could  not  be  armed  at  all. 
Itt  Washington,  however,  there  was  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  Idea  of  Naval  con- 
struction detachments.  There  were  those 
"ho  feared  that  these  units  would  be  sent 
into  Stateside  Navy  yards  to  replace  civilian 
workmen  and  stevedores.  An  outgrowt'i  of 
this  Is  a  policy  which  exists  today  -  Seabees 
»re  employed  only  on  overse.is  projects. 

The  anticipated  tragedy  became  a  reality 
'^th  frightening  suddenness  on  December  7, 
IMl.  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than 
70.000  unarmed  civilian  contract  workers  em- 


ployed on  naval-base  projects.  Among  them 
were  1,931  at  Midway.  1,149  at  Wake.  71  at 
Guam,  3,412  at  Cavlte  In  the  Philippines,  and 
207  on  Corregldor. 

The  man  to  whom  the  Navy  turned  was 
then  Rear  Admiral  (later  four-star  Admiral) 
Ben  Moreell.  The  man,  who  was  to  become 
known  as  the  "King  Bee"  by  the  Seabees,  was 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and, 
therefore,  the  Navy's  Chief  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Born  In  Utah,  raised  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Moreell  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
Washington  University.  His  engineering  de- 
gree got  him  a  Job  vrtth  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
but  when  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  I 
Moreell  entered  the  Navy.  He  stayed  on  In 
the  regular  service  after  the  war  and  earned 
a  brilliant  reputation. 

In  the  Navy  an  officer  may  be  designated 
"line"  or  "staff  duty."  The  latter  assign- 
ment tends  to  permit  a  more  stabilized 
home  life  (shore  duty  assignments)  but  few 
promotions.  Nevertheless  Moreell.  at  51  was 
destined  to  become  the  youngest  three-star 
admiral  In  the  Navy. 

It  was  to  Moreell's  request  (whose  CEC  in 
1940  consisted  of  125  officers  and  no  enlisted 
men)  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  is- 
sued orders  on  October  31,  1941,  directing 
the  formation  of  a  naval  construction  bat- 
talion for  duty  In  Iceland  where  369  civilians 
were  then  at  work.  The  men  were  to  be  re- 
cruited directly  from  civilian  lite  and  were  to 
be  awarded  "rates"  on  the  basis  of  their  civil 
experience  and  professional  background. 

Moreell  had  nearly  all  of  his  Iceland  bat- 
talion enrolled  and  In  training  when  devel- 
opments In  the  Pacific  dictated  a  sudden 
change  of  plans.  As  the  Japanese  swarmed 
down  upon  the  Islands  like  a  locust  plague 
the  Allied  high  command  began  to  make 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  'blocking  po- 
sitions" astride  the  sea  lanes  that  the  Japa- 
nese would  attempt  to  dominate. 

The  most  urgent  requirement  was  for  a 
construction  force  to  build  fuel -storage 
tanks  on  Bora  Bora,  a  small  island  in  the 
Society  Group,  140  miles  from  Tahiti. 

Thus  was  the  Seabees'  first  mission  born. 
The  word  came  as  the  first  naval  construc- 
tion "boots"  struggled  with  their  bell-bot- 
tom trousers  and  learned  to  rig  hammocks 
and  salute.  Nearly  200  of  the  construction 
men  who  had  enlisted  for  Iceland  plus  103 
general  service  recruits  were  officially  desig- 
nated the  1st  Naval  Construction  Detach- 
ment and  rushed  aboard  ships  in  a  convoy 
poised  to  sail  from  the  east  coast 

When  Moreell  first  learned  that  his  "Ice- 
land Battalion"  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
Bora  Bora  mission  he  began  to  look  around 
far  a  pipe-line  expert.  Sever.il  top  civilians 
mentioned  Morris  T.  Duddleston  of  St.  Louis 
who  was  then  finishing  the  Job  of  laying  141 
miles  of  pipe  (at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day) 
for  the  Portland-Montreal  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany. Moreell  decided  Duddleston  was  Just 
the  man  to  supervise  the  Bora  Bora  Job. 
After  two  days  of  lengthy  long-distance  tele- 
phone negotiation,  "Dud"  fiew  to  Washington 
for  a  conference  with  "the  Chief  "  He  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Naval  Fteserve  and  assigned  as  executive 
officer  of  the  detachment  whose  CO  w;is  Cdr. 
H.  M.  Sylvester.  The  paperwork  was  expe- 
dited— but  even  so  Duddleston  wris  aboard 
ship  and  on  his  way  to  the  South  Pacific  be- 
fore   his   commission    was    fully   written    up. 

Bora  Bora  was  code-named  "Bob  Cat"  and 
the  Seabees  of  the  1st  Detachment  were 
henceforth  known  not  by  their  number  but 
as  the  "Bob  Cat  Detachment."  They  were 
destined  to  become  the  Old  Settlers  of  the 
Pacific  War  and  saw  service  at  Tutuila, 
Kwajaleln  and  Etolwetok  before  being  dis- 
banded 39  months  later. 

The  favorite  story  of  the  Bob  Cat  Seabees 
concerned  the  time  one  of  their  number  over- 
heard several  sailors  fresh  from  Pearl  Harbor 
admiring  the  sun  tans  they  had  acquired 
on  shipboard. 


"You  guys  make  m.e  laugh,"  the  Bob  Cat 
Seabee  finally  exploded  when  he  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer.  "You  think  you're 
sunburned.  Well,  Just  yesterday  I  was  walk- 
ing near  the  docks  In  a  pair  of  shorts  when 
a  couple  of  soldiers  asked  me  how  much  I 
charge  to  weave  a  grass  skirt!" 

The  fact  Is  the  Bora  Bora  Bob  Cats  came 
early  and  stayed  late.  Their  early  days  were 
murder — even  without  the  presence  of  any 
hostile  Japs.  They  slithered  through  the 
mud  of  a  rainy  season  that  wouldn't  end, 
encountered  monstrous  land  crabs  and 
learned  at  first  hand  of  the  dread  disease 
called  elephantiasis.  They  went  ten  weeks 
without  any  mall  from  home  because  they 
were  whisked  away  so  swiftly  that  even  the 
super-efficient  Fleet  Post  Office  was  unable  to 
figure  out  what  had  become  of  them.  But 
they  constructed  the  tank  farms  that  con- 
tained the  fuel  for  the  planes  and  ships 
and  that  would  ultimately  fight  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea. 

The  Bora  Bora  Bob  Cats  were  followed 
overseas  by  the  1st  and  2nd  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalions  which  were  also  rushed  to 
South  Pacific  Islands.  The  3rd  Seabees  head- 
ed for  the  Fljls  while  the  4th  Battalion  sped 
north  to  Dutch  Harbor  where  it  promptly 
lost  most  of  its  heavy  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery In  a  Jap  bombing  raid.  The  5th 
Battalion  raced  to  Samoa  while  the  6th  and 
7th  Battalions  Joined  forces  at  sea  and  even- 
tually reached  E^plrltu  Santo  In  the  New 
Hebrides.  It  was  from  here  that  the  6th 
Jumped  off  for  Guadalcanal  where  its  mem- 
bers earned  Inamortallty  as  "the  Seabees  of 
Henderson  Field." 

In  later  years  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  F. 
Jelly.  Jr.,  as  a  successor  to  Admiral  Moreell, 
was  to  comment,  "The  extreme  pressure  on 
the  Navy  to  get  the  Seabees  out  Into  the 
advanced  areas  allowed  too  little  opportunity 
to  acquaint  the  men  with  the  ways  of  the 
Navy.  But  that  did  not  stop  the  Seabeee 
from  accomplishing  their  purpose." 

Sometimes  Seabees  found  that  their  Igno- 
rance of  the  "Navy  way"  was  actually  a  bless- 
ing In  disguise. 

There  Is  the  story  of  an  Army  unit,  set 
up  near  a  Seabee  outfit,  which  prided  Itself 
on  knowing  all  about  the  Seabees  and  their 
midnight  raids.  ("The  Seabees  never  steal," 
an  Army  man  once  remarked  caustically. 
Then  he  added.  "Anything  that's  so  big  you 
couldnt  bundle  It  otT  In  a  2  "2 -ton  truck.") 

Accordingly  the  soldiers  took  extensive  pre- 
cautions and  organized  special  guard  details 
to  safeguard  the  battalion's  automotive  sup- 
plies. Therefore  It  came  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  the  Army  commander  when  he 
realized  one  day  that  Seabee  vehicles  were 
tearing  up  and  down  the  roads  while  most 
of  his  vehicles  were  halted  for  want  of  spare 
parts. 

Strongly  suspecting  skulduggery  he  asked 
for — and  got — an  official  Inquiry  Into  the 
matter. 

Diligent  Investigation  finally  pinned  down 
the  key  man  In  the  great  spare-parts  mys- 
tery: a  Seabee  warrant  officer  who  blandly 
confessed  that  he  had  "Imported"  a  machine 
shop  from  New  Zealand ! 

As  a  former  machine-tool  company  ex- 
ecutive he  had  recalled  the  names  of  some 
customers  in  New  Zealand.  He  bummed  a 
ride  on  an  airplane  bound  for  Auckland  ^nd 
up)on  arrival  called  upon  his  company's  old 
customers  and  cajoled  them  Into  parting 
with  their  tools  "for  the  duration."  In  this 
way  he  put  together  a  complete  machine 
shop. 

A  Navy  captain  told  the  Seabee  that  this 
wasn't  precisely  the  Navy  way  of  handling  a 
procurement  problem. 

"Doggone  It.  sir,"  exclaimed  the  tinhappy 
Seabee.  "that's  exactly  my  problem.  I  Just 
can't  seem  to  get  the  hang  of  the  Navy  way!" 
All  through  1942  Seabee  recruits  swarmed 
Into  the  Navy  Receiving  Stations  and  were 
tunneled  to  the  training  camps  set  up  for 
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Seab*es  at  Cmjnp  Perry,  Camp  Allen.  Camp 
Bradf r  ni  i  all  In  Virginia ) .  Camp  Kndlcott. 
Rhc«d(?  Island,  and  Camp  Le«-St«phenaon  In 
Maine 

Out  of  the  training  mill  poured  freah 
baualiona  to  be  processed  through  the  ad- 
vance base  depots  as  they  headed  for  overseas 
asslgnmenta  TTie  principal  port  of  embarka- 
tion for  Seabees  headed  for  the  Pacific  was 
Port  Hueneme.  CaUfomia.  which  lat«r  be- 
came a  sort  of  Seabee  ahrlne  Today  It  Is 
the  Construction  Battalion  Center  for  Sea- 
bees  assigned  the  Pacific  area  as  well  as  the 
home  nf  the  Seabee  Museum  where  thou- 
sands of  Items  used  by  Seabees  In  combat  and 
equipment  captured  from  the  Japanese  may 
be  seen  In  addition  to  busy  Hueneme  there 
were  advance  base  depots  at  Davisviile,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Oulfport,  Mississippi 

During  the  summer  of  1942  the  9th  Sea- 
bee*. the  first  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
ro  head  east,  crossed  the  AUanUc  to  Iceland 
They  -*ere  set  to  work  on  the  runways  for 
Meeks  Field,  soon  to  become  an  Important 
Air  Force  bomt)«r  base  As  the  huge  alrbase 
neared  completion  there  was  ever-tncreaalng 
concern  as  to  which  of  the  service*  would 
have  the  honor  of  making  the  first  landing 
on  the  new  field  The  Air  Force  claimed  the 
prerogative  on  the  basis  of  ownership  But 
blood  U  thicker  than  water  The  airmen 
failed  to  remember  that  the  Seabees  who 
were  building  the  field  were  Navy  men  at 
heart--even  If  most  of  them  dldnt  know  a 
capstan  from  a  belaying  pin  Undercover 
arrangemenu  for  a  "Up  off"  were  made  be- 
tween the  Seabee  boss  and  Captain  (later 
Rear  Admiral)    Daniel  V.  Oallery 

One  brisk  morning  the  word  was  Oashed 
to  Reykjavik  where  Gallery,  as  Commander 
of  the  U3  Fleet  Air  Base.  IceUnd.  hat'  hie 
headquarters.  Gallery  grinned  as  he  listened 
to  nla  excited  :^abee  conspirator  two  hun- 
dred feet  o;  runway  was  fully  paved  and 
finished  A  few  momenu  after  he  received 
this  flash"  from  his  secret  agent  at  the  air- 
field site  Gallery  leaped  into  a  little  Navy 
utility  plane  Several  minutes  later  he 
landed  on  the  spanking  new  runway  to  the 
utter  dismay  of  all  Air  Force  personnel  con- 
cerned Thus  first- landing  honors  went  to 
the  Navy— thanks  to  Seabae  connivance.  It 
was  a  bit  of  teamwork  that  Gallery  never 
forgot  When  he  went  to  sea  In  the  '  baby 
flattop"  the  USS  Guadalcanal  he  nick-n&med 
the  vessti.  Can  Do 

The  w.-rld  over  Seabe«8  were  regarded  as 
blg-tlme  operators.  James  Mlchener,  who 
probably  had  the  be«t  eye  for  detail  of  all 
those  who  have  written  about  the  war  In 
the  Pacific,  came  up  with  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  the  beau  ideal  Seabee  in  his  Luther 
BUlls  of   Talei  of  tKe  South  Pacific  fame. 

The  .-w-Hbees  were  blg-Ume  operators— and 
they  glurled  In  the  role  Their  lockers  of  cold 
beer  and  f,helr  Ice  cream  on  beachheads  were 
part  of  :i  proud  tradition  Their  windmill 
washing  machines  were  Pacific  landmarks 
In  their  spare  time  they  built  motor  scooters, 
sailing  boats  and  surf  boards  out  of  material 
taken  from  the  Junk  piles  In  at  least  one 
outfit  worn-out  truck  Urea  were  "salvaged" 
and  turned  Into  rubber  heels  In  another 
outfit  the  kingpin  was  a  fellow  who  fash- 
ioned a  two-pronged  device  for  opening  beer 
cans  Its  magic  ,and  Its  appeal  to  the 
gadget-happy  Seab-eg.  lay  in  the  fact  that 
tt  enabled  drinking  hole  and  air  hole  to  be 
made  I.",   one  easy   movement' 

For  the  most  ;.,ar!  .S^-abees  were  overly 
generous  A  visir.itig  Marine  or  infantry  sol- 
dier could  always  get  a  hot  meal  at  a  Seabee 
mess  and  when  he  left  it  was  usually  with 
a  freah  shirt  .stencilled  "USN"*  in  pUce  of 
the  mud-crusted  fatigue  shirt  he  was  wear- 
ing when  he  arrlveo 

It  U  a  matcer  of  historical  fact  that  a 
unique  ri.a..'y  developed  between  the  Sea- 
bees  and  the  Marli.es 


■•Actually,"  says  a  former  Marine  Corps 
combat  correspondent,  "It  was  sort  of  an 
undercorer  mutual  admiration  society." 

An  anonymous  bit  of  Seabee  doggerel  that 
helped  to  fan  the  flames  of  the  feud  Is  re- 
printed herewith  It  la  said  to  originate 
with  the  Seabees  who  were  In  the  New  Geor- 
gia campaign 

"The  admiral  )u3t  dropped  around 

to  chat  the  other  night. 
Said  he.  Note  boy»  you're  here  to  work, 

but  you  ve  been  trained  to  fight. 
So  if  there's  any  trouble,  don't  stop 

to  put  on  your  feans. 
Just  drop  your  toola  and  grab  your  guns — 

and   protect    tho»e  poor    Itarinesr  " 

It  was  during  the  assault  on  one  of  the 
New  Georgia  beaches,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  when  the  Marine  landing  party  hit  the 
shore,  it  was  astounded  when  the  bushes 
parted — and  out  stepped  a  welcoming  party: 
Seabees  led  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Rob- 
ert L    Ryan  of  Santa  Paula.  C*llf 

"Major."  the  50-year-old  Seabee  officer  told 
the  Marin*  commander  with  a  broad  grfh, 
"It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Ma- 
rine* "  (Later  It  was  disclosed  that  Com- 
mander Ryan  and  some  of  his  men  had  made 
a  recon  patrol  prior  to  D-Day  to  locate  the 
best  site  for  an  airstrip  on  Segl  Point  For 
his  subsequent  Job  In  rushing  the  airstrip 
to  completion  Ryan  was  awarded  the  Legion 
of  Merit  by  the  Army  ) 

The  Marine*  rarely  got  sore  at  the  Seabees 
They  Just  growled  their  slogan  "Never  slug 
a  Seabee — he  may  be  some  Marine's  father" 
All  tnter-servlce  friendships  were  out  the 
window  of  course,  when  It  came  to  souvenirs 
Thu  was  a  serious  business  and  one  In  which 
the  enterprising  Seabee*  parUclpated  with 
all  their  hearts  The  most  celebrated  In- 
stance In  the  writer's  memory  concerns  a 
transaction  that  took  place  on  Iwo  JIma.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  Army  Garrison  Force 
had  taken  over  and  the  island  seemed  to  have 
been  picked  clean  of  worthwhile  souvenirs 
although  Japanese  canteens,  mess  kits  and 
cartridge  pouches  were  suil  plentiful  Then 
It  became  known  that  certain  Seabees  had  a 
stock  of  samurai  swords.  Jap  helmets,  and 
highly  prized  battle  flags. 

A  Naval  officer  ashore  from  an  LST  made 
contact  with  the  traders  and  negotiated  for 
a  blood-splotched  battle  flag  It  was  a  steal 
at  50  bucks  and  a  bottle  of  stateside  bourbon 
It  wasn't  until  weeks  later  when  his  ship 
was  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  Naval 
lieutenant  had  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
proud  pomnuAon  before  an  admiring  throng 
at  the  Moana  Hotel  at  Walklkl  Among  his 
drinking  companions  was  a  Nlael  Interpreter 
who  listened,  along  with  the  others,  as  the 
Navy  man  pointed  out  the  Japanese  charac- 
ters scrawled  in  Ink  upon  the  bloody,  be- 
grimed flag 

This  Is  supposed  to  be  the  chop'  of  the 
most  famous  movie  actress  in  Japan.  "  he  said 
glibly,  quoting  his  Seabee  benefactor  "I 
guess  this  Jap  was  her  lover — or  maybe  just 
a  fan" 

Then  he  turned  to  the  Nisei  "Hey!  Can 
you  translate  the  whole  business  for  me  so's 
I  can  write  It  down?" 

The  Nisei  broke  into  a  grin  at  this  point, 
■What  It  says."  he  told  the  Navy  offlcer.  "is 
that  you  have  been  taken  for  a  ride  by  the 
133rd  Seabees  I'- 
ll Is.  In  a  sense,  misleading  to  relate  the 
•tones  of  Seabees  as  blg-tlme  operators  and 
good-wUl  ambaaaadors  It  should  not,  for 
even  one  moment,  be  forgotten  that  they 
were  fighting  men  They  did  not  win  their 
battle  honors  and  their  rapid  acceptance 
among  the  services  because  of  their  kind- 
nesses to  stray  soldiers  or  because  they  could 
be  counted  upon  to  produce  a  cold  can  of 
beer 

The  Seabee*  fought  and  worked  hard — and 
they  aimoat  never  complained  about  their 
lot. 


The  quarter  of  a  million  men  who  servec 
In  the  Seabees  In  World  War  n  (like  th."  lo'. 
(XK)  who  served  during  the  Korean  emer- 
gency) worked  for  officers  who  were  basi?alh 
engineers  or  veteran  construction  men  Pe» 
of  the  Seabee  officers  were  regulars,  pr  i-'i. 
cally  none  of  the  troop  commanders  were 
Annapolis  graduates.  Nearly  all  of  the  lo.ooo 
officers  of  the  Seabees  were  designated  at 
CBC,  C8NR.  Class  V  i3)  That  Is  supposed 
to  stand  for  Civil  Engineering  Corps.  Un;;e<l 
States  Naval  Reserve,  Volunteer  SpecUliit 
The  officers  themselves  Joked  about  this  des- 
ignation and  claimed  that  •■V(S)^'  meant 
■'Victory — then  Scram. "■ 

One  of  the  most  colorful  figures  In  the  Sea- 
bees was  Captain  Wilfred  L.  ■Wild  BiU' 
Painter  who  hailed  from  Seattle.  Washmston. 
but  had  spent  most  of  his  adult  years  in 
China  and  thereabouts.  Painter's  specialty 
was  t)ehlnd-the-llnes  forays  to  scout  alteo  !or 
airfields  Frequently  he  landed  on  enemy- 
held  benches  to  pick  the  landing  site  for  aa 
amphibious  assault.  At  35  he  was  the  young- 
eat  four-striper  In  the  Navy  A  reservist  like 
most  of  his  fellow  officers  In  the  Seabeei. 
"Wild  Bill"  was  famous  for  the  "Painter  Eji 
pedltlon"  into  Jap-held  China  when  he  wwa 
civilian  oil  man  before  our  entry  Into  the  wrt 
There  was  Commander  Joseph  P.  Blundon. 
who  was  probably  the  first  Seabee  under  Sre 
In  World  War  II.  Commander  Blundon  came 
to  Guadalcanal  ahead  of  his  6th  Seabee  Bat- 
talion and  In  the  course  of  Inspecting  the 
perimeter  of  Henderson  Field  he  was  pinned 
down  by  machine-gun  and  mortar  fire 
Blundon  found  to  his  dismay  that  a  slight 
speech  defect  which  mattered  little  back  in 
Keyser.  West  Virginia,  could  be  the  dlfTereace 
between  life  and  death  on  the  Canal  Like 
our  adversary,  the  Japs,  Blundon  was  unable 
to  properly  pronounce  "l.^"  After  a  few  un- 
happy experiences  with  trigger-happy  Mume 
sentinels,  when  called  upon  to  Identify  him- 
self the  Seabee  offlcer  would  roar.  'Coir. 
mander  Bundon.  dammit  !■' 

Blundons  Seabees  of  the  6th  Battalion 
helped  write  the  text  book  on  Guadalfaxia! 
They  functioned  as  combat  engineers,  avia- 
tion engineers  and  construction  engineers  on 
an  around-the-clock  schedule.  They  fo'jnd 
that  Seabees  had  to  handle  assignments  that 
weren't  laid  out  In  the  training  manualij 

Working  under  gunfire  and  bombardment 
they  found  that  1(X)  Seabees  could  completely 
repair  the  damage  done  by  one  SOO-pjund 
aerial  bomb  in  Just  40  minutes.  Dunng  one 
terrible  bombardment  when  53  bombs  struck 
Henderson  Field  the  Seabees  worked  'antii 
they  were  about  to  drop  Another  time  they 
filled  13  holes  In  one  hour,  during  an  artil- 
lery shoot,  as  a  crippled  U.S.  plane  circled 
overhead,  waiting  to  land. 

■'But  the  very  worst  thing."  recalls  one  of 
the  Seabees  of  Henderson,  ■'was  when  a  b.-ymb 
didn't  go  off.  We  had  to  dig  It  out  anyway" 
The  first  combat  hero  of  the  Seabees  proved 
to  be  Seaman  First  Class  Lawrence  C 
(Buckyi  Meyer  of  Toledo.  Ohio  Meyer  ob- 
tained" (a  Seabee  expression  which  can  mean 
anything)  a  machine  gun  and  set  It  up  Ir.  his 
foxhole  Next  he  got  a  supply  of  ammunition 
from  the  Marines.  One  day  he  raced  for  his 
gun  as  the  Jap  raiders  appeared  overheid 
As  the  enemy  began  his  bombing  and  straSng 
run  Meyer  trained  his  machine  gun  upward 
and  bejan  pumping  le.^d  He  knocked  down 
a  Jap  Zero  and  helped  break  up  the  attack 
He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  first  dec- 
oration for  gallantry  In  combat  given  to  » 
member  of  the  Seabees.  Meyer  was  Uter 
killed  In  a  Jap  air  raid  while  working  on  a 
pontoon  barge 

Seabees  Duncan  Giles  and  Howard  Osborn 
got  the  Sliver  Star  on  the  "Canal  for  digging 
eight  men  out  of  a  foxhole  that  was  caved  m 
by  a  shell  Under  fire  the  whole  time 
(around  three  hours  i  they  finally  pulled  out 
the  Marines,  seven  of  whom  were  still  alive 
Unable  to  use  their  shovels  In  the  mud  and 
slime  the  two  Seabees  dug  with  their  hands 


,ad  helmets  while   steel   rained   all    around 
them. 

More  Seabees  1 14tb  and  26th  Battalions) 
reached  Guadalcanal  to  pitch  in  and  help 
,;iut  as  the  malaria-weakened  6th  struggled 
with  the  limited  facilities  at  hand  In  two 
months  every  piece  of  lumber  that  the  6th 
ujed  was  salvaged  from  Japanese  material. 
When  they  couldn't  get  the  parts  they 
needed  to  keep  their  U.S.  vehicles  In  opera- 
tion, the  Seat>ees  pressed  25  Jap  trucks  Into 
seri'lce. 

They  worked  and  fought  and  died.  One 
time  a  Jap  sub  surfaced  and  fired  point- 
blank  at  a  ship  the  Seabees  were  working  on. 
By  mld-January  when  the  6th  Seabees  de- 
parted for  New  Zealand  (the  1st  Marine 
Division  had  already  been  relieved  i  It 
counted  56  casualties. 

Among  the  lessons  that  the  Navy  learned 
on  Guadalcanal  In  the  early  days  of  the  cam- 
paign was  that  civilian  stevedores  could 
not  efficiently  unload  cargo  on  a  beachead. 
This  too  became  a  Job  for  the  Seabees  and  an 
outfit  known  as  the  Ist  Special  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion  was  rushed  to  the  'Canal 
to  unload  the  boats.  This  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  41  special  battalions  employed  on 
beachheads  In  every  theater  of  operations  aa 
the  war  progressed. 

Besides  the  "specials"  the  other  offshoots 
ol  the  Seabees  were  the  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Maintenance  Units  i  CBMUs  i  and 
the  Naval  Pontoon  Assembly  Detachments. 
The  former  were  small  detachments  formed 
to  replace  regular  Seabee  Battalions  once  the 
.Tiajor  construction  Job  was  completed  and 
the  war  moved  on. 

Today  the  Seabees  are  organized  Into 
Amphibious  Construction  Battalions  i  such 
as  the  unit  which  served  In  Korea  from  1350- 
53 1.  Mobile  Construction  Battalions,  and 
CBMUs.  The  amphlb  Seabees  are  even 
■alned  as  frogmen. 

\round  the  time  that  the  6th  Seabees  were 
melting  ready  to  make  thslr  move  to  Guadal- 
canal another  battalion  that  was  to  enjoy  a 
long  and  Interesting  association  with  the 
Marines  was  formed  under  Commander  L.  E 
TuU.  In  World  War  I,  TuU  had  served  as  a 
2nd  lieutenant  In  the  Army  Engineers  and 
subsequently  had  spent  many  years  building 
Methodist  Missions  In  South  Africa.  Before 
he  Joined  the  Seabees  he  was  a  construction 
(nglneer  for  the  Treas'ury  Department  and 
'.he  Federal  Works  Administration 

His  outfit,  activated  as  the   18th   Seabees. 

dS  ordered  to  Norfolk  to  ship  out  for  over- 
sea*. At  Norfolk  the  Seabees  were  Issued 
Marine  Corps  clothing  and  equipment  and 
told  to  send  their  scarcely  used  Navy  "blues" 
and  "whites"  back  home.  On  November  11. 
1942,  the  battalion  arrived  In  New  Caledonia. 
It  was  soon  on  Its  way  to  Guadalcanal  with  a 
new  designation ;  3rd  Battalion.  18th  Marines. 
2nd  Marine  Division.  The  18th  Marine  Regi- 
ment was  the  engineer  regiment  of  t^ie  2nd 
Marine  Division.  Its  1st  and  2nd  Battalions 
were  regular  Marine  engineers  By  the  time 
tSe  campaign  had  come  to  an  end  and  the 
2nd  Marine  Division  was  ready  to  depart 
for  New  Zealand  the  18th  Seabees  were  hard 
«t  work  expanding  Henderson  Field  Into  a 
niajor  airdrome  and  so  they  were  left  behind 
when  the  DlvUlon  pulled  out.  Later  the 
aattalion  caught  up  with  the  others  at 
Moonshine  Camp"  In  Judgeford  Valley 
wbere  the  Seabee-englneers  shared  in  the 
good  times  enjoyed  by  the  Marines. 

The  6th  Seabees  were  replaced  In  the  1st 
Marine  Division  by  the  19th  Seabees  who 
'■hen  became  known  as  the  3rd  Battalion. 
-th  Marine  Regiment. 

Naval  Construction  Battalions  served  in 
-ne  Marine  divisions  in  the  Pacific  until  the 
spring  of  1944  when  the  engineering  regimen- 
tal organltatlon  was  abolished  by  the  Marine 
Corps  and  replaced  by  pioneer  and  engineer 
oattallons.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
Change  was  the  fact  that  all  available  Sea- 


bees were  required  for  important  construc- 
tion tasks  and  the  Navy  did  not  want  entire 
battalions  tied  up  with  divisions  that  were 
largely  Inactive  between  campaigns. 

Thus  after  Tarawa  the  2nd  Marine  Divi- 
sion and  the  18th  Seabees  parted  company 
as  did  the  Ist  Marine  Division  and  the  19th 
Seabees  after  New  Britain. 

But  the  Marines  of  the  2nd  Division  would 
long  remember  how  Commander  Tull's  Sea- 
bees drove  their  bulldozers  against  enemy 
positions  on  bloody  Betlo.  By  the  same  token 
the  1st  Marine  Division  would  always  re- 
member its  19th  Seabees  and  the  amazing 
speed  with  which  they  built  the  bridges  over 
which  the  Marines'  tanks  advanced  to  Hell's 
Point  and  to  the  airfield. 

"If  any  of)eration  was  ever  won  by  the  Sea- 
bees and  their  bulldozers — that  was  it."  the 
Marines  said  of  the  New  Britain   campaign. 

Only  the  signal  people  were  unhappy 
They  claimed  the  Seabees  stole  their  harci- 
to-come-by  telephone  poles  and  used  them 
for  bridge  pilings. 

Simultaneously  with  the  operations  on 
Tarawa  and  Makln  the  Marines  secured  Apa- 
mama  in  the  Gilberts  and  in  short  order  the 
95th  Seabees  were  landed  to  build  a  fighter 
strip  that  became  known  as  O'Hare  Field 
They  had  it  ready  by  December  10  and  the 
first  plane  landed  on  December  13 

For  the  Seabees  there  weren't  enough  hours 
In  the  day  as  they  converted  the  beautiful 
little  island  into  a  war  base  with  tank-fuel 
farms,    taxlways,    Quonset    hut-s— the    works 

And  in  their  spare  time  the  Seabees 
brought  a  touch  of  the  outside  world  to  a 
tired  old  French  priest  and  three  nuns  (the 
only  white  women  on  the  island)  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  Catholic  mis- 
sion. By  the  time  the  Seabees  of  the  con- 
struction battalion  moved  out  (in  May,  1944, 
when  a  CBMU  was  moved  in  to  take  over  the 
Job)  they  had  equipped  the  tattered  old 
Mission  with  electric  lights  and  had  taught 
a  native  how  to  run  the  portable  generator. 
They  installed  an  electric  pump  so  neither 
the  sisters  nor  the  priest,  who  was  quite  sick, 
would  have  to  carry  water  from  the  well; 
they  Installed  a  kerosene  refrigerator,  taught 
the  sisters  how  to  make  ice  cream  by  using 
powdered  milk  and  fruit  extracts — and 
brought  their  Isolation  to  an  end  by  the 
crowning  gift  of  all — a  radio  that  was  power- 
ful enough  to  pick  up  programs  from  Sydney, 
-Australia,  and  San  Francisco  On  leaving, 
the  Seabees  apologized  for  being  unable  to 
furnish  the  Mission  with  an  electric  washing 
machine.  In  the  months  that  lay  ahead  the 
Seabees  of  Afjamama  were  destined  to  see 
action  in  the  Marshalls  and  on  bloody  Iwo 
Jima. 

Seabees  continued  to  serve  with  assault 
troops  (of  both  the  Army  and  Marines)  but 
as  "Corps  TVoops,"  which  Is  to  say  they  came 
under  command  of  the  Corps  Commander — 
a  sten  unward  in  the  echelon  of  command. 

Although  they  earned  their  greatest  fame 
operating  with  the  Marines,  few  incidents 
of  Seabee  valor  can  surpass  that  of  the  40th 
Battalion  with  the  ist  Cavalry  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  "Brewer  Force" 
assault  on  Loe  Negroe  in  the  Admiralties 

The  vital  airfield  was  overrun  by  the  GIs  of 
the  5th  Cavalry  Regiment  and  a  perimeter 
was  hastily  organized.  When  the  Japanese 
launched  a  counterattack  against  the  stUl- 
thin  U.S,  lines,  the  senior  Army  commander 
issued  crisp  orders  to  the  Seabees:  "Move  in 
and  hold  the  linel" 

On  shore  at  the  time  was  an  advance  de- 
tachment of  two  officers  and  100  men  from 
the  40th  Battalion.  They  swiftly  took  over  a 
sector  of  the  perimeter  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  beachhead. 

The  battalion's  dltcL-dlgger  was  used  to 
scoop  out  a  trench  300  yards  long  and  Into 
this  ditch  piled  the  Seabees  armed  with  an 
array  of  BARS,  rifle,  and  sharpened  knives. 
The  battalion's  20  mm  gun  (truck-mounted  i 
was  set  up  behind  the  trench  and  ordered 


to  place  its  fire  upon  a  grove  that  was  thick 
with  snipers. 

While  this  100-man  force  prepared  to  help 
hold  the  line  other  members  of  the  battalion 
landed  and  began  to  grade  and  clear  the  taxl- 
ways and  runways  under  fire. 

The  major  Japanese  counterattack  came 
March  3-4  and  It  was  a  night  of  terror  and 
confusion.  In  one  place,  when  most  of  the 
Army  guns  went  silent  the  Seabees  rushed 
forward  to  lend  their  supf>ortlng  fire.  They 
recaptured  two  machine-gun  positions  and  a 
Bofors  gun  as  they  chased  the  Japs  back  to 
the  beach. 

When  morning  came  the  Seabees  of  the 
40th  battalion  counted  47  casualties  includ- 
ing nine  killed  in  action.  It  had  been  a  bit- 
ter nights  work  and  out  of  it  came  an  award. 
to  the  Seabees.  of  the  Army's  Distinguished 
Usilt  Citation. 

Later  the  515th  CBMU,  which  took  part  in 
the  assault  of  Guam  with  the  First  Pro- 
visional Marine  Brigade,  was  named  as  one  of 
the  Seabee  organizations  to  win  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  Ribbon. 

When  the  brigade  became  the  Sixth  Marine 
Division  on  Guadalcanal  In  the  fall  of  1944 
the  58th  Seabees,  who  were  already  veterans 
of  Cape  Gloucester,  put  their  talents  to  work 
and  created  a  "Japanese  Village  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  the  Tassafaronga  area — complete  with 
a  bank,  a  bar,  and  a  luridly  decorated  geisha 
house.  All  simulated,  of  course.  Months 
later  the  58th  Battalion  saw  action  with  the 
Division  on  Okinawa. 

At  Camp  Tarawa.  Hawaii,  the  31st  Seabees 
hooked  up  with  the  Fifth  Marine  Division — 
and  promptly  appropriated  the  division's 
"Spearhead"  nickname.  Commander  D.  T- 
Ermillo's  veteran  outfit  was  new  to  the  Pa- 
cific being  on  a  "second  cruise"  after  duty 
m  Bermuda.  It  was  destined  to  accompany 
the  Marines  to  the  sands  of  Iwo  Jima  The 
"Spearhead"  Seattees  took  part  in  the  shore- 
party  operations  on  the  hotly  contested 
beachhead  where  dike  the  sister  31st.  62nd. 
and  133rd  Batalllons)  it  endured  the  fierce 
shot  and  shell  on  the  tiny  island  at  Japan's 
doorstep. 

It  was  here  that  a  dilemma  was  posed  when 
Army-manned  amphibious  trucks  trying  to 
land  sorely  needed  Marine  Corps  artillery  on 
the  beachhead  on  the  afternoon  of  D-Day 
found  that  the  place  selected  for  their  lodge- 
ment was  not  a  sloping  beach  but  a  shelf-like 
formation. 

The  DUKWs  were  unable  to  make  it  onto 
dry  land — until  an  intrepid  Seabee  leaped 
Into  a  bulldozer  and  raced  down  the  beach 
with  a  grappling  hook.  As  enemy  mortar 
and  machine-gun  fire  rained  down,  the  un- 
known hero  hauled  the  artillery-packing 
DUKWs  from  the  water — until  at  last  he  was 
struck  down  by  enemy  fire. 

Seabees  armed  with  rifles  and  automatic 
rifles  moved  forward  at  an  awkward  gait, 
into  the  swirl  of  battle.  In  the  133rd  Bat- 
talion alone  there  were  more  than  200  cas- 
ualties by  the  time  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
Iwo  was  over. 

The  fortunes  of  war  assigned  the  Seabees 
to  an  Army  task  force  when  the  24th  Seabees 
were  landed  at  Munda  with  the  172nd  Infan- 
try Regimental  Combat  Team  of  the  43rd 
Infantry  Division.  Commander  Roy  Whit- 
taker's  battalion  was  faced  with  the  Job  of 
building  an  airfield  at  the  worst  of  the  rainy 
season.  The  site  Indicated  was  little  more 
than  a  bog.  Nevertheless  the  big  bulldozers 
moved  in  and  the  work  began  They  were 
bombed  and  In  one  vicious  raid  lost  26  men. 
their  biggest  bulldozer,  five  tons  of  dynamite 
and  all  their  supplies  and  equipment.  When 
they  pulled  out  all  they  owned  was  the  cloth- 
ing on  their  backs.  The  average  Seabee  in 
the  Munda  campaign  lost  over  20  p>ounds. 
The  Seabees  Introduced  a  new  style  of 
warfare  during  landings  in  the  Treasury  Is- 
lands. When  a  Japanese  pillbox  held  up  the 
works  and  pinned  down  the  Marines  a  28- 
year-old  Machinist  Mate  First  Class.  Aurelio 
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TasBone.  drove  his  bulldozer  right  up  to  the 
pUbox  and  dumped  a  ton  of  earth  on  It 
gmotnerlng  the  12  men  Inside.  Taascne 
earned  the  Sliver  Star  and  out  of  his  l.ai- 
proniptu  action  came  the  armored  bulldozers 
which  were  used  so  effectively  In  later 
campaigns. 

Sciibeea  landed  with  the  first  waves  of  as- 
sault troops  In  virtually  every  campaign  of 
the  war.  The  Seabees  were  In  on  the  Noi-th 
African  Invasion  and  they  were  on  the  beach- 
heads at  Sicily  and  Salerno  on  D-Day  It  was 
at  Salerno  that  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Olson  dJed 
a  hero's  death  and  his  name  was  later  given 
to  a  new  tyi>e  of  landing  ramp  which  V'as 
devi.sed  for  the  cross-channel  attack. 

The  Seabees  were  on  the  Normandy 
beac.^ea  and  among  the  first  Into  the  Port  of 
Cherbourg.  Some  of  them  moved  acriss 
Pran-e  to  help  the  Army  cross  the  Rhl  le. 
One  battalion,  the  69th.  went  all  the  way — 
Into  the  heart  of  Germany. 

They  labored  to  construct  giant  bases.  18 
that  cost  the  U.S.  more  than  •lO  million  ea<-.h. 
All  "f  the  18  except  Trinidad.  Argentina,  i:s- 
plniu  Santo.  Bermuda.  New  Caledonia,  and 
MUne  Bay  had  to  be  captured  from  the 
enemy  and  cleared  of  enemy  troops  and  but- 
tlefie;d  debris  before  construction  work  could 
begin  Their  Job  was  to  build  everything 
from  sidewalks  to  twmbproof  storage  plants 
for  diessl  and  fuel  oil. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  were  13 
Seahee  brigades.  54  Seab«e  regiments.  !51 
ron-strucUon  battalions.  138  CBMXJs.  39 
spe<':al  battalions.  118  detachmenU.  and  6 
Seabee  Naval  Pontoon  Assembly  Dstath- 
ments  Of  this  vast  working  force  which 
iiunioered  more  than  335.000  men  only  f c  ur 
batiilions    failed    to   ses   overseas   service 

Few  U  S.  outflu  were  as  well-Uaveled  ss 
the  -Seabees.  For  example,  the  9th  Bat'Al- 
lon  which  began  Its  overseas  career  In  Ice- 
land flnlahed  up  the  war  on  Ttnlan  from 
where  the  first  A-Bomba  were  launched. 
There  was  the  70th  Battalion  which  was  at 
Ora:i  and  Blzerte  and  Salerno  and  got  to 
the  Pi  *'. :  In  time  to  see  service  on  Guam. 
Iwf>  J  •■   .   md  Okinawa. 

There  were  the  8l8t  Seabees  who  ranj;ed 
frorii  Falmouth.  Britain,  to  Utah  Beach  and 
Pari.-i  then  Enlwetok.  UUthl.  and  Oklna'va. 
There  was  the  148tb  Battalion  which  tr:iv- 
eleti  f-  m  Iceland  to  Okinawa  by  way  of 
Om,i.^  I  H'-ach. 

.Mi:.,  ^yeabee  reservists  were  with  the  new 
l8t  Amphibious  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
li>n  when  It  was  activated  and  rushed  to 
the  F'ar  East  In  the  summer  of  1960  follow- 
int<  ihe  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea. 
When  General  Douglas  MacArthurs  plan- 
rilru  staff  devised  the  end-around  landing 
at  Inchon  It  was  at  first  opposed  by  the 
Navv  because  of  the  30-foot  change  In  tide. 
But.  .viacArthur's  officers  were  adamant.  In- 
chor.  was  the  place  to  land. 

It  was  the  Seabees  of  the  1st  Amphlb 
Battiiion  who  came  up  with  the  blueprints 
r  >r  an  extended  pier  that  would  permit 
around-the-clock  unloading  despite  the  tide. 
On  both  coasts  of  Korea  the  Seabees 
equipped  with  new  seagoing  'doeers  worked 
the  auseways  and  conducted  salvage  oper- 
ations 

The  old  Seabees  of  Bora  Bora.  Guadalca- 
nal. New  Georgia,  the  Philippines.  Guam, 
Iwo  Jima — and  393  other  wartime  base  op- 
eratu>n« — are  In  clvles  like  most  of  the  other 
nava:  veterans  of  that  war  which  ended  11 
ye*irs  ago.  Pew  of  them  ever  learned  a 
belaying  pin  from  a  capstan,  after  all.  They 
were  too  damn  busy! 

M.r  M.'XNSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  .Kianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  1746  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
theblil. 


There  btuitj  no  ubjecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R£CX>ro, 
as  follows : 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

S  3881  was  Introduced  by  Senator  MrmPHT 
on  October  5,  1966  The  bill  would  provide 
for  the  striking  of  not  more  than  100,000 
medals  to  commemorate  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ions (Seabees)  and  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps    (CEC). 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  the  medals 
for  the  U.S.  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command.  The  medals  would  be  of  such 
sizes,  materials,  and  designs,  and  shall  be 
so  Inscribed  as  the  US.  Naval  Facilities  En- 
gineering Command  may  determine  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  No 
medal  shall  be  made  under  this  bill  after 
December  31.  1968. 

As  Indicated  In  a  letter  to  the  committee 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  the  medals 
wlU  be  funded  and  sold  through  the  CEC/ 
Seabee  Museum.  Port  Hueneme.  Calif.  There- 
fore, the  medals  would  be  struck  at  no  cost 
to  the  United  States.  The  bill  requires  that 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  furnished  to  cover  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  medals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  3881  >  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  t>xe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •"Secretary")  shall  strike  and 
furnish  for  the  United  States  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "command")  for  the  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Sea- 
bees) and  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
(CEC),  national  medals  In  commemoration 
of  such  anniversaries. 

Sec  3.  Such  medals  shall  be  of  such  sizes, 
materials,  and  designs,  and  shall  be  so  In- 
8crlt)ed  as  the  command  may  determine  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  such  medals  may  be  produced.  Pro- 
duction shall  be  In  such  quantities,  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  command,  but  no  work  may  be  com- 
menced on  any  order  unless  the  Secretary  has 
received  security  satisfactory  to  him  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
such  order  Such  cost  shall  Include  labor, 
materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  medals  may  be  produced  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  December  31.  1968 

Ssc.  4.  Upon  receipt  of  payment  for  such 
medals  In  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  3.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deliver  the  medals  as  the  command 
may  request. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jections, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  conflrmod  en  h\oc. 


DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA     PUBLIC 
SERVICE  COMMISSION- 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Porter,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent l>e  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Ls  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
2  additional  minutes  under  the  morning 
hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiixd.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


REDUCTION  OI-  U  o    IROOP  DEPLOY- 
MENT IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  pending  on  the  calendar.  Senate 
Resolution  300.  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  VS. 
troop  deployment  In  Europe.  The  res- 
olution was  originally  sponsored  by  the 
13  Senators  of  the  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Subsequently.  20  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  both  Republican  and 
Democrats,  joined  in  cosponsorship, 
making  a  total  of  33-  sponsors.  Among 
them.  It  should  be  noted,  are  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(Mr.  PtTLBRicHTl  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr. 
Russell  1 

This  extensive  cosponsorship  Is  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  Senate  senti- 
ment on  the  question  of  U.S.  troop  de- 
ployment In  Europe  There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  persuade  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  join  in  the  Introduction  of 
Senate  Resolution  300.  There  has  not 
yet  been  a  formal  effort  to  argue  the 
merits  of  the  resolution. 

The  sponsors  had  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ate mUht  deliberate  and  dispose  of  the 
resolution  before  the  finish  of  the  cur- 
rent session.  We  are  confronted,  how- 
ever, with   the  realities  of  the  Roman 
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calendar  in  juxtaposition  to  the  Senate 
calendar.  Time  is  obviously  closing  in 
rapidly  on  the  89th  Congress.  We  are 
clearly  in  the  final  days. 

The  time  factor  was  considered  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  original  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  300.  It  was  also 
noted  that  since  the  Introdaction  of  the 
resolution,  there  has  been  heightened 
public  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
O.S.  troop  deployment  in  Europe  and  an 
amplification  of  official  policies  with  re- 
spect thereto.  In  a  joint  communique, 
for  example,  which  was  issued  by  Chan- 
cellor Erhard  and  President  Johnson  at 
the  time  of  the  Chancellor's  visit  to 
Washington  recently,  provision  was  made 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  changing 
requirements  in  Europe  and,  of  course, 
that  examination  would  necessarily  in- 
volve the  question  of  possible  U.S.  troop 
reductions  in  Western  Europe.  The 
President's  views,  moreover,  are  spelled 
out  in  his  outstanding  address  Lo  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  E^di tonal  Writers 
In  New  York  on  October  7  on  peace  and 
the  changing  European  situation.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  tlie  executive 
branch  ofBcials  who  work  with  European 
affairs  day  in  and  day  out  will  move 
with  great  energy  and  dispatch  in  accord 
»nth  these  two  expressions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  to  consider  adjustments 
and  reductions  in  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors,  the  heightened  attention  which 
Is  being  given  to  the  subject  does  not 
change  the  need  for  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion although  the  need  may  not  be  quite 
as  pressing  as  heretofore.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  informative  to  the  Senate  to  see  what 
emerges  in  the  way  of  tangible  adjust- 
ments in  deployments  duiing  the  next 
lew  weeks.  In  present  circujnstances  It 
seems  to  the  sponsors  that  a  deferment 
of  the  disposition  of  the  resolution  is 
reasonable. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  one  point. 
Postponement  of  Senate  Resolution  300 
is  not  to  bury  the  question,  but  to  en- 
hance it,  to  sharpen  it  and  to  prepare 
'or  a  consideration  of  the  substance  of 
the  issue  in  the  Senate  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. May  I  say  that  barring  the  un- 
foreseen, it  is  the  unanimous  intention 
of  the  cosponsors  to  reintroduce  this 
resolution  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  and  to  press  for  its  consideration 
.■md  disposition  by  the  Senate  at  that 
time. 

I  reiterate,  the  fundamental  need  for 
this  resolution,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
sponsors,  is  no  less  now  than  when  it 
was  introduced.  Only  the  urgency  for 
it  may  have  been  modified  somewhat  by 
the  activation  of  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  since  Senate  Resolution 
300  was  introduced.  Notice  is  served  that 
the  resolution  seeking  a  reduction  of  the 
U.S  troop  deployment  in  Europe  is  not 
gone  nor  will  it  be  forgotten.  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  it  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration  in  the  new  Con- 
gress— early  in  the  new  Congress. 

Mr  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  the  statement  he  has  just 
made.  I  hope  that  the  resolution  will 
be  reintroduced  In  January.  But  I  would 
urge  the  majority  leader  and  his  col- 
leBigues  on  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee to  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  amendments  to  the  resolution 
which  I  have  filed  and  caused  to  be 
printed,  which  would  provide  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  troops  in  Europe  would 
be  contingent  upon  working  out  witli 
the  Soviet  Union  a  similar  reduction  on 
their  part  of  their  troops. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  uni- 
lateral reduction  on  our  part  was  not 
nearly  as  wise  as  an  international  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  13  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  give  it  consideration. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senator 
uses  the  word  "unilateral"  inappropri- 
ately. All  the  other  NATO  nations  have 
acted  unilaterally,  but  when  we  try  to 
act  unilaterally,  we  are  criticized  for  it. 
The  Senator,  I  think,  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  among  the  NATO  nations,  con- 
scription periods  have  been  reduced,  con- 
scription has  been  abolished  entirely, 
forces  have  been  reduced,  and  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  meet  commitments  un- 
der NATO,  except  on  the  part  of  one 
country — the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  simply  want  to  state 
for  the  Record,  Mr.  President,  my  own 
gratification  that  at  this  date  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  many  of  our  able 
friends  and  colleagues  will  not  be  the 
subject  of  a  spirited  debate  in  the  Senate 
as  we  approach  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment sine  die. 

In  the  interim,  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will 
participate  in  a  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  as  the  probability  of  a  move- 
ment of  headquarters  of  the  Alliance, 
from  France  to  Belgium  looms  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  that  recent 
statements  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  others  indicate  the  ex- 
tremely important  nature  of  the  sense 
of  Senate  on  this  matter. 

I  repeat  my  gratification  that  we  will 
not  subject  this  resolution  to  Senate  de- 
bate in  the  absence  of  a  very  careful 
hearing  by  an  appropriate  committee. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  $25  MILLION  TAX 

LIABILITY  AGAINST  MR.  STAVROS 

NIARCHOS 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
$25  million — including  interest — tax  li- 
ability against  Mr.  Stavros  Niarchos,  of 
New  York,  that  was  settled  for  less  than 
$2  million,  the  balance  being  written  oflf 
as  uncollectible. 

On  April  27,  1966,  there  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  an  article  en- 
titled "Six  Shipping  Companies  Owned 
by  Greek  Lose  $25  Million  Tax  Case." 
This  article  identified  Mr.  Stavros  Ni- 


archos as  the  owner  of  the  firms,  and 
the  $25  million  judgment  represented  a 
$17  million  tax  liability  plus  about  $8 
million  in  penalties  and  interest  for  the 
period  1954-39. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles concerning  this  transaction.  The 
first  article,  dated  April  27,  1966,  ap- 
peared in  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  and 
the  second  article  of  the  same  date  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  27,  1966] 
Six  Shipping  Companies  Owned  by  Greek 
Lose  $25  Muxion  Tax  Case— Government 
Wins  Ruling  Covering  Firms  of  Stavros 
Niarchos  for  thx  Period  From  1954  to 
1959 

New  York. — The  U.S.  Government  said  It 
obtained  $25  million  In  tax  JudgmentB 
against  six  American  companies  owned  and 
controlled  by  Stavros  Niarchos.  the  Greek 
shipping  magnate.  The  judgments  handed 
down  by  New  York  Federal  District  Judge 
Richard  H.  Levet  were  for  S16.582.000  In 
back  taxes  allegedly  owed  by  the  companies 
Irom  early  1954  to  early  1959  and  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  '^  a  year. 

Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  In  New  York,  said  the 
Judgments  were  obtained  against  companies 
Identified  as  North  American  Shipping  & 
Trading  Co..  American  Pacific  Steamship  Co., 
Transoceanic  Marine.  Inc.,  American  Over- 
seas Tanker  Corp..  Ventura  Steamship  Corp.. 
and  Plymouth  Tanker  Corp. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that  the  tax  liabil- 
ities resulted  from  an  understatement  of  In- 
come by  the  six  American  companies.  He 
said  that  over  a  period  of  about  16  years 
these  companies  chartered  vessels  owned  by 
them  to  two  Panamanian  corporations  also 
owned  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Niarchos.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  named  these  as  Compante  Inter- 
nadonal  de  Vapores.  Ltd..  and  Greenwich 
Marine  Corp.  He  said  that  these  charters 
were  at  rates  •■substantially  less  than  what 
could  be  considered  to  be  reasonable  rates 
prevalent  In  the  shipping  Industry  at  the 
time  that  the  charters  were  entered  Into." 
Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that  the  Panamanian 
companies  after  obtaining  the  charters,  sub- 
chartered  the  vessels  to  third  parties  at  rates 
"which  In  some  cases  were  more  than  double 
the  rate  of  the  original  charters  with  the 
American  companies." 

The  Government's  contention,  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau said,  has  been  that  the  Panamanian 
companies  "were  mere  shams,  used  to  place 
much  of  the  charter  Income  which  could 
easily  have  been  earned  by  Mr.  Niarchos' 
American  corporations  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  United  States  taxing  authorities." 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that  the  assessments 
were  levied  between  Feb.  24.  1954.  and  March 
6.  1959.  and  that  the  back  Uxes  and  Interest 
were  figured  from  the  dates  of  the  separate 
levies. 

It's  understood  that  Mr.  Niarchos  Is  out  of 
the  country.  He  couldn't  be  reached  for 
comment. 

The  only  companies  from  the  list  that 
could  be  located  in  the  New  York  telephone 
book  were  Transoceanic  Marine.  Inc..  and 
Greenwich  Marine  Corp  Both  of  them  said 
they  didn't  know  anrthlng  about  any  such 
case,  and  both  denied  connection  with  Mr. 
Niarchos. 

Mr.  Morgenthau's  office  said  that  because 
of  the  tax  judgments  it  would  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  books  of  the  Niarchos  American 
companies  to  determine  what  assets  they 
have. 
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L'SIIEO    &T»TK3    OCTS    $16    MILLION    JUOCMENT 

Against  Nlaschos  Lines  rot  Tax 
I  By  Bdward  Ranzal  i 
A  •19.583.000  Judgment  for  taxes  wa«  ob- 
tainp<:l  by  tbe  Government  yeaterday  against 
six  -urporatlons  owned  and  controlled  by 
Stav-  IS  Splroa  Nlarcho*.  the  Oreek  shipping 
leader 

t'nlted  States  Attorney  Robert  M  Monjen- 
than  said  the  Nlarchos  corporations  had 
avoided  paying  taxes  to  this  country  by  shift- 
ing '-he  income  from  three  American  oof- 
pora lions  to  Panamanian  corporations. 

Interest  added  to  the  Judgment  wlU  bring 
the  totai  liability  to  about  •3fi-mUUon.  tbe 
Government  said 

The  Judgments  were  obtained  against  the 
Nor'..^.  American  Shipping  &  Trading  Com- 
F>anv  Inc  .  the  American  Pacific  8te*iniihlp 
Company.  Transoceanic  Marine.  Inc..  the 
American  Overseas  Tanker  Corporation,  the 
Verr.  ira  Steamship  Corporation,  and  the 
Plyni   uth   Tanker   Corporation. 

The  liabilities  are  for  Income  taxes  In- 
cur re<l  "'■.  Mr  Nlarchoas  three  American 
compi:..e.-,  N  rth  American.  Overseas  and 
Ven-.:ri  Vl.-  Morgenthau  said,  which  al- 
leged.      .::  I'Ts'.ated  their  Income 

The  Sfi  year-old  Bi4r  Nlarcbos,  who  last 
Decen.  r.-.-  married  Charlotte  McDonnell 
Pord  .!er  daughter  of  Henry  P^^^d  2d.  Is 
be!!e.-"!  •"  be  the  largest  shipowner  In  the 
world  His  fleet  numbers  at  least  70  vessels 
Liji*  year  he  was  reported  to  have  con- 
sidered the  sale  of  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  at 
a  reported  price  of  •'200-mlUlon  He  lald 
thei:  .'.e  Ai-as  thinking  of  replacing  ihem  with 
8ma..-r    nuclear -powered   ships. 

Thf  »Jiipping  leader,  who  owns  on^  of 
the  A^rld's  largest  private  collectlonji  of 
paint. ngs  by  the  Old  Masters,  has  not  :>een 
to  this  country  for  several  years  Oovsm- 
mer. t  sources  said  this  was.  In  all  probability, 
due  o  his  tax  problem  here  He  married 
Miss   Pord   in  Mexico 

F'jr  the  last  16  years,  Mr  Morgenthau  tiald. 
the  N'larchos  companies  named  In  the  ;udg- 
ment  chartered  vessels  owned  by  them  to 
two  Panamanian  corporations  also  ovned 
and  ..-ontroUed  by  Mr  Niarchoe — Compinie 
InternAtlonal  de  Vapores.  Ltd..  and  Green- 
wich  Miu'lne  Corptoratlon 

AitfLstant  United  States  Attorney  Laurence 
Voge;  chief  of  Mr  Morgenthau  s  tax  unit, 
said  :t  was  the  Government's  contention  that 
since  all  the  corporations  Involved  In  the 
neg('tiatlons  were  controlled  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly •3y  Mr  Niarchoa  and  his  aaaodates,  the 
charters  were  at  rates  substamtlaUy  leas  than 
reai^i.iible.  prevalent  rates  In  tbe  shipping 
Industry 

Mr  Vogel  said  that  the  Panamanian  cor- 
poratuins  after  obtaining  the  charters,  had 
subcr. ..ir-Ted  the  vessels  to  third  parties  at 
rates  *  r.  h  in  some  cases,  were  more  than 
double  'ne  rate  of  the  original  charters  with 
the  .American  companies 

"The  Government's  legal  contention  In  the 
cases.  Mr  Vogel  said,  "was  that  the  Pana- 
manian corporations  were  mere  sbams,  used 
to  place  such  of  the  charter  Income  which 
could  easily  have  been  earned  by  Mr  Nl- 
archt.  s  American  corporations  beyond  the 
reach  o{  the  United  States  taxing  author- 
lUes 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Judgment  signed 
by  Federal  Judge  Richard  H  Levet.  the  Gov- 
ernme:.'  -i  entitled  to  6  percent  Interest  on 
the  a«.--eK.mnent*.  which  were  naade  between 
Keb  2A  :  ,64.  and  March  6.  1959,  to  the  date 
of  coKe    '.    n 

Mr  '.  IT-  .i-^ld  the  Government  would 
move  ..nine  i.itely  to  collect  the  Judgment, 
whlc.'".  :.f  id..  ;  was  unopF>oeed  by  the  ship- 
ping LI 'ii.p-i;  .r-s 

Mr  S:^:  :.  n  was  born  In  Piraeus  on  July 
3,  li*<rv  ii-  A  as  the  son  of  naturalized 
Amer; -an    cRLzens   who   returned    to   Greece 


from  tbe  United  States  only  4  months  before 
his  birth. 

He  earned  a  law  degree  at  the  University 
of  Athens  and  worked  briefly  in  a  flour  mill 
owned  by  one  of  his  uncles.  In  1935  he  con- 
vinced several  uncles  that  they  should  buy 
six  old  British  freighters  at  a  Depression  coat 
of  100.000  each. 

Tbe  veaaels  were  run,  at  first,  solely  be- 
tween porta  where  labor  was  p«u-tlcularly  In- 
expensive     The   shlpa   paid   oft   handsomely 

D\irlng  World  War  II,  Mr  Nlarchoe  leased 
his  fleet  to  tbe  Allies  and  Joined  the  Royal 
Hellenic  Navy  as  a  deck  ofBcer.  serving  6 
years.  Alter  tbe  war  he  served  briefly  as  as- 
sistant naval  attach^  In  tbe  Oreek  Kmbaasy 
In  Washington. 

Mr  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  next  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  dated  October  4, 
1966,  sljmed  by  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Mr  William  H.  Smith. 
In  which  this  settlement  Is  confirmed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

BxcxKFTS  ckT  Lrmx  Datkc  Ocroan  4,  19M, 
Signed  bt  Acting  Coi<mmissione>  or  In- 
TXXNAL  Revenue,  Mb.  Wiu.iam  H    Smfth 

The  records  search  by  our  Manhattan 
District  Office  and  our  OfBce  of  Interna- 
tional Operations  pertained  to  all  of  these 
compwnlea  and,  as  you  requested  (and  to  tbe 
extent  records  are  still  available),  has  cov- 
ered tbe  past  tUteen  years.  No  evidence  was 
adduced     that  Mr      Nlarchoe     Individ- 

ually has  Incurred  liability  for  any  tax  Im- 
poaed  by  the  United  States;  and,  for  the 
flfteen-year  period  mentioned,  no  record  was 
found  of  any  compromise  of  a  Federal  tax 
liability  of  any  of  the  companlea  these  in- 
dividuals are  known  to  have  been  affiliated 
with. 

It  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  you, 
however,  that  in  1963  a  suit  was  instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  tbe  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  to  reduce  to  Judgment  Federal 
tax  assessments  totaling  approximately 
tl7.000.000  against  six  United  States  cor- 
porations owned  or  controlled  by  Mr. 
Nlacboa.  Theae  ssseaaments,  which  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  had  been  unable  to 
collect  and  most  of  which  had  therefore 
been  written  off  as  uncollectible,  consisted 
primarily  of  corporation  income  taxes,  and 
were  baaed  on  the  Government's  contention 
that  Income  of  certain  of  these  United 
States  corp>oratlons  was  improperly  diverted 
to  certain  foreign  corporations  through  the 
chartering  and  subcbarterlng  of  seagoing 
vessels 

The  matter  wis  pending  for  several  years 
but.  last  April,  the  tax  llabllltlea  were  re- 
duced to  Judgments  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  attorneys  for  the  corporations 
Involved  The  salient  features  of  the  agree- 
ment are  ( 1 1  consent  by  the  parties  defend- 
ant to  entry  of  Judgment  for  the  full  amount 
of  tbe  Oovernment's  tax  claims  and  1 3)  pay- 
ment to  the  Goverrmient  of  SI. 468.002  02  as 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  Government's  tax 
aaseaamanu  and  in  consideration  for  the 
Oovernment's  forbearance  to  enforce  collec- 
tion against  specific  properties  The  amount 
of  tl.468.00302  U  considerably  In  exceaa  of 
the  value  of  the  assets  with  respect  to  which 
the  Oovernment  has  agreed  to  forbear  collec- 
tion 

Significantly,  the  Government,  under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement.  Is  not  precluded 
from  collecting  the  balance  of  the  tax  claims. 
nor  is  the  remainder  of  the  liability  to  be 
abated  after  the  amc>unta  due  under  tbe 
agreement  have  been  paid.  Moreover,  tbe 
Oovernment's  tax  claims,  totalling  approxi- 


mately t26.iX)0.000.  Including  Interest,  havt 
been  reduced  to  Judgments.  In  the  even: 
other  assets  are  discovered,  executions  wouiti 
Issue  for  the  purpose  of  further  satisfying 
the  balance  of  the  unpaid  taxes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  this  letter  does  not  refer  to  the 
$1,468,002  fettlement  of  Mr.  Niarchos'  tax 
liabilities  totaling  $25  million— $17  mil- 
lion plus  penalties  and  interest — as  being 
a  compromise  settlement,  but  it  does  state 
that  the  btilance  has  been  written  off  as 
uncollectible.     The  letter  states: 

It  may  be  of  particular  Interest  to  you 
however,  that  In  1962  a  suit  was  Instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  In  the  U.S 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  to  reduce  to  Judgment  Federal  tax 
assessments  totaling  approximately  117,000.- 
000  against  six  United  States  corporations 
owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  Nlarchoe. 

These  asaessments.  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  been  unable  to  collect 
and  most  of  which  had  therefore  been  writ- 
ten off  as  uncollectible,  consisted  primarily 
of  corporation  Income  taxes.  .  .  . 

Last  week  I  called  attention  to  a  New 
York  corLstruction  company.  Webb  L 
Knapp.  which  had  settled  Its  $27  million 
tax  liability  for  less  than  $1  million. 

Considering  how  harsh  the  Treasury 
Department  can  be  in  collecting  tax  de- 
ficiencies from  the  small  businessman 
or  the  wage  earner  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  these  New  York  companies 
were  allowed  to  create  such  sizable  tax 
delinquencies  before  some  action  was 
taken  to  protect  the  Government's 
interest. 

Why  was  a  Government  aigency  still 
Issuing  a  Oovernment  guarantee  on 
mortgages  to  finance  ship  construction 
for  this  same  Mr  Niarchos  during  the 
period  of  this  tax  delinquency? 

As  recently  as  1961  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  certificates  for  Gov- 
ernment insurance  of  private  loans  and 
mortgages  to  finance  the  construction  of 
a  new  106.000  DWT  supertanker  for  this 
same  Mr  Niarchos 

How  can  anyone  explain  the  fact  that 
this  tax  delinquency  of  Mr.  Niarchos' 
was  pending  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Government  was  Issuing  multimillion- 
dollar  guarantees  on  his  mortgages. 

Can  these  lenient  settlements  be  ex- 
amples of  the  Great  Society's  poverty 
program  to  aid  "destitute  millionaires?' 


PEE     INCREASE     FOR     MIGRATORY 
HUNTING  STAMP 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  m.v 
attention  has  been  called  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Forestry.  Pish  and  Game 
Commission,  of  Kan.sas.  George  C 
Moore,  to  a  bill,  H  R  14136,  which  would 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  migratory  hunt- 
ing stamp  from  $3  to  $5. 

Mr.  Moore  writes  to  me  that  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  believes  that  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  migratory  hunt- 
ing stamp  from  $3  to  $5.  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  most  States  charge 
for  a  resident  hunting  license,  will  be 
unpopular  with  most  of  our  sportsmen 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  res- 
olution 13.  which  was  approved  by  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish 
and     Conservation     Commissioners    at 


iheir  annual  me< 
press  their  oppoi 
There  l)eing  n 
lion  was  orderei 
Record,  as  follow 

RESllUIION      13 C 

THI  MlOEATOBV   I 

Whereas  leglslat 
the  Secretary  of  tl 
Migr.ilary  Bird  Hu 
present  $3   up  to 
tlie  Congress;  and, 

Whereas  the  In 
Game.  Pish  and  C 
ers  f.ivors  an  Incre 
uoD  and  developnt 
but  not  this  methc 

Whereas  the  cut 
Bird  Hunting  Star 
than  the  fees  chB 
imall  game  huntli 

Whereas  hunter 
cally  been  the  prli 
the  support  of  st; 
ntan&ge  all  spedee 

Whereas  any   Ini 
quired  of  hunters 
the  use  of  this  so 
state    conservation 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  t 
Uon  of  Game.  Flsl 
miss.oners  is  oppcx 
eral  hunting  fees;  t 

Resolved,  That  ' 
appropriate  funds 
Increase  the  rate  o 
ment  of  waterfowl 
urn  the  waterfow 
which  to  date  has 
only  those  who 
waterfowUng — onlj 
fits  cf  this  wildlife 


AN  APPEAL  Of 
FESTO  ON 

Mr,  JAVITS. 
out  the  Nation  i 
uals  of  consoler 
joined  to  voice 
the  danger  of  si 
ancient  faith  in 
Soviet  Union,  thi 
Jewish  communi 
with  eventual  e: 
even  those  fund 
cultural  rights  e 
Soviet  law. 

Public  protest 
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their  annual  meeting,  in  which  they  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BEsllUlION      13--OPPOSING      AN      InCFL.\SK      IN 
THt  MlGlATOBV   BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  FEE 

Whereas  legislation  providing  authority  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  to  increase  the 
jjlgral'jry  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  fee  from  Its 
present  $3  up  to  $5  Is  being  considered  by 
Uie  Congress;  and. 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Came.  Pish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers Livors  an  increase  in  the  rate  C'f  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  waterfowl  habitat, 
but  not  this  method;  and, 

Whereas  the  current  t3  fee  for  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamps  is  equal  to  or  greater 
tban  the  fees  charged  by  many  states  for 
imall  game  hunting  licenses;   and. 

Whereas  hunter  license  fees  have  histori- 
cally been  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
the  support  of  state  programs  designed  to 
maik^  aJl  spedee  of  small  game;  iind 

Whereas  any  Increase  In  federal  fees  re- 
quired of  hunters  could  seriously  Je^^pardlze 
the  use  of  this  source  of  funds  Uj  support 
state  conservation  programs;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rfsolved,  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game.  Fish  and  Conservation  Cam- 
mlss.oners  Is  opposed  to  any  Increase  in  fed- 
eral hunting  fees;  and.  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  urged  to 
appropriate  funds  from  general  revenue  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  waterfowl  habitat  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  waterfowl  heritage  of  this  Nation 
which  to  date  has  been  maintained  solely  by 
only  those  who  enjoy  the  recreation  of 
traterfowling — only  one  of  the  mary  bene- 
fit* i;f  this  wildlife  resource. 


AN  APPEAL  OF  CONSCIENCE  MANI- 
FESTO ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  world  individ- 
uals of  conscience  of  all  faiths  have 
joined  to  voice  their  deep  concern  for 
the  danger  of  slow  strangulation  of  an 
ancient  faith  in  the  USSR.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  world's  second  largest 
Jewish  community  seems  to  be  faced 
with  eventual  extinction,  being  denied 
even  those  fundamental  religious  and 
cultural  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
Soviet  law. 

Public  protest  is  the  only  avenue  of 
aid  for  this  beleagured  community  which 
has  lived — and  on  occasion  prcspered — 
in  that  part  of  the  world  for  centuries. 
The  Jewish  communities  outside  the 
U.S5JI.  cannot  send  their  Soviet 
brethren  packages  of  needed  foods,  in- 
cluding Passover  matzohs,  or  religious 
books  or  articles — the  Soviets  bar  their 
delivery  or  declare  them  contraband. 
Neither  Israel  nor  any  other  nation  can 
provide  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed — the 
Soviets  refuse  exit  permits.  The  outside 
world  cannot  send  teachers  or  rabbis  to 
Soviet  Jewry  to  help  sustain  their  faith 
and  to  provide  the  warmth  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  contact— the  Soviets  bar 
the  way.  The  Jewish  communities  of 
the  world  cannot  receive  delegations  of 
their  coreligionists  from  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
have  other  faiths — the  Soviets  have 
closed  the  gates. 

Soviet  Jewry,  of  course,  is  not  threat- 
ened with  despoliation  and  death  camps 


as  were  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Europe  during  the  Nazi  era.  The  threat 
is  more  sophisticated  and  more  subtle — 
the  slow  smothering  of  a  faith  and  cul- 
ture that  has  flourished  for  centuries  in 
a  land  where  even  now  the  light  is  already 
flickering. 

Men  of  conscience,  through  the  Appeal 
of  Conscience  Foundation,  comprising 
religious  and  lay  leaders  of  the  major 
faiths,  last  month  sponsored  a  manifesto 
of  conscience  published  in  the  September 
14  New  York  Times.  This  manifesto 
eloquently  bespeaks  the  expre.ssion  of 
deep  concern  over  the  issue  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewry  held  by  millions  of 
others  of  our  fellow  Americans  who  are, 
in  effect,  represented  by  the  many  Gov- 
ernors and  other  political  leaders  and  by 
the  many  religious  and  lay  leaders  who 
signed  the  manifesto  and  who  have  inde- 
pendently given  voice  on  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t*xt 
of  the  manifesto  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mani- 
festo was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  14,  1966 1 

You   Abe   Not  Forsaken,   Soviet   Jewry 

Our  prayers  are  with  you  for  peace. 

We  Americans  of  all  faiths  urge  the  Soviet 
Government  to  Improve  your  position  as 
equal  citizens  of  your  country. 

We  welcome  the  promises  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  permit  the  printing 
of  10,000  prayer  books,  the  granting  of  resi- 
dent permits  for  20  students  at  the  Moscow 
Yeshlva  and  the  promise  to  make  matzoth 
available  to  all  Soviet  Jewry. 

In  addition  to  the  fulfillment  of  these 
promises,  we  hope  that  these  essential  re- 
ligious and  cultural  rights  will  also  be  re- 
stored to  Soviet  Jewry; 

Jewish  education  should  be  allowed. 

All  restrictions  placed  on  synagogues 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
lifted. 

Central  Institutions  to  serve  the  religious 
needs  of  Soviet  Jewry  should  be  established. 

Obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  consecrated 
burial  grounds  and  to  the  performance  of 
sacred  rites,  such  as  religious  burial  and  cir- 
cumcision, should  be  removed 

The  publication  of  sufficient  quantities  of 
prayer  books,  Hebrew  Bibles  and  the  pro- 
duction of  religious  articles,  such  as  prayer 
shawls,  phylacteries  and  mezuzoth,  should 
be  p»ermitted. 

Permission  to  Jews  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R 
so  that  they  may  be  reunited  with  their 
families  abroad  should  be  granted. 

Jewish  cultural  institutions  enabling 
Jewish  artists  In  the  theatre,  music  and  lit- 
erature to  develop  Jewish  culture  in  the 
Yiddish  and  Hebrew  language  should  be  re- 
established. 

Religious  and  cultural  ties  with  Jewish 
communities  outside  the  U.S.S  R..  official  ex- 
change visits  and  religious  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land  should  be  permitted. 

You  are  neither  forsaken  nor  abandoned. 
Remain  strong,  keep  your  faith  in  your 
heritage. 

Conrad  Aiken,  Poet  &  Novelist;  Hon  Wil- 
liam T.  Avery.  Governor,  Kansas;  Dr.  Markus 
Barth,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary; 
Hon.  BiBCH  Bath,  VS.  Senator,  Indiana;  Hon. 
Abraham  D.  Beame;  Saul  Bellow.  Novelist. 
Playwright:  Shelley  Berman,  Artist;  David 
Berdon;  Harry  Berse;  Theodore  BIkel,  Artist; 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Boeley,  Minister,  Christ  Church. 
Methodist;  Kay  Boyle.  Author;  Hon  Daniel 
B.  Brewstex,  U.S.  Senator,  Maryland:   Hon. 


Quentin  N.  Burdick,  tJ.S.  Senator.  North  I>a- 
kota;  David  Callahan,  Editor.  Commonweal; 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  M.  Cantwell.  Natl. 
Cath.  Conf.  for  Interracial  Justice,  I.  J.  Cap- 
Ian:  Philip  Carmel;  Hon.  Cliftord  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senator,  New  Jersey;  John  CiardI,  Satur- 
day Review;  Hon.  John  H.  Chafee.  Governor, 
Rhode  Island;  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  US. 
Senator.  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  A.  Cohen, 
Theologian  and  Author:  Isldor  M.  Cohen; 
Wayne  H.  Cowan.  Managing  Editor,  Chrls- 
tlaiUty  and  Crisis. 

Rev.  Eugene  K.  Culhane.  S.J..  Managing 
Editor,  America;  Israel  Cummings;  Joseph  E. 
Cuneen,  Editor-in-Chief,  Cross  Currents; 
Maxwell  Dane,  Samuel  H.  DarofT.  Rev.  Thurs- 
ton N  Davis,  S.J.,  Edltor-ln-Chief,  America; 
Joseph  M.  Drexler,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  U.S. 
Senator,  Connecticut;  Hon.  Peter  H.  Domi- 
NiCK,  U.S.  Senator,  Colorado;  Hon.  Francis  E. 
Dorn,  Former  Congressman.  New  York;  Hon. 
Paul  H.  Douglas.  U.S.  Senator.  Illinois;  Very 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Egan.  Dir.  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs,  Chicago;  Rt.  Rev  Msgr.  John  Tracy 
Ellis,  University  of  San  Francisco;  Jason  Ep- 
stein. Editor.  Random  House;  James  Parmer, 
Jules  Feiffer,  Writer  and  Cartoonist;  W  H 
Ferry,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions;  Dudley  Pitts,  Author;  Dr  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  Minister  Emeritus,  River- 
side Church;  Abel  E.  Garner.  Judge  Benjamin 
Gassman,  President.  Park  East  Synagogue; 
Dr.  N.  N.  Glatzer,  Professor.  Brandels  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Nelson  Glueck.  President,  Hebrew 
Union  College,  J.I.R.;  Maurice  Goldrlng. 
Rabbi  Harold  Gordon,  Exec.  Vice  Pres  NY. 
Board  of  Rabbis. 

George  Gray,  Pres.  Kings  County  Lafayette 
Trust  Co.;  Dr.  Simon  Greenberg,  Vlc<  Chanc 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  Most  Rev.  Paul 
J.  Hallinan,  Archbishop.  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Hon. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  U.S.  Senator,  Michigan:  Hon. 
Vance  Hartke,  U.S.  Senator.  Indiana;  Kyle 
E.  Haselden.  Managing  Editor,  The  Chris- 
tian Century;  Nat  HentofT.  columnist 
and  critic;  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburg. 
C.S.C.  President,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  G.  Higglns, 
NCWC-Social  Action  Dept.  Jack  Himoff;  John 
Hollander;  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouve,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Hawaii;  Edward  Isaacs;  Hon.  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  U.S.  Senator,  New  York:  Paul  Jen- 
nings, President,  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical Radio  &  Machine  Works  AFL-CIO; 
Philip  Johnson.  Architect;  Hon.  Louis  I.  Kap- 
lan. Judge.  Civil  Court  of  New  York:  Label  A. 
Katz.  Past  Pre.sident  International  Bnai 
B'rlth;  Martin  Kane;  Edward  M.  Keating.  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher,  Ramparts;  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Kennedt.  US  Senator.  Massachusetts; 
Hon.  Robert  Kennedy.  U.S.  Senator.  New 
York;  Hon.  Otto  Kerner.  Governor.  Illinois; 
Larry  King.  Commentator 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  Nobel  Laure- 
ate; Emll  Koenig,  James  Laughlin,  Poet;  Hon. 
Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  Attorney-General,  State  of 
New  York;  Maurice  Levin.  Rabbi;  Pesach  Z. 
Levovltz,  Pres.,  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America;  Hon.  John  V  Lindsay,  Mayor,  City 
of  New  York;  Hyman  Loshen;  Hon.  John  A. 
Love.  Governor,  Colorado;  Hon.  Stanley  H. 
Lowell.  Robert  Lowell,  Poet;  Rev.  C  J.  Mc- 
Naspy.  S.J..  Editor,  America;  Bernard  Mal- 
amud.  Author:  Martin  E.  Marty.  Author; 
Joseph  M  Mazer,  Charles  Mayer.  Hon. 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  US  SenaM:)r.  Minne- 
sota; Hon.  GroRCE  McGovern.  U.S.  Senator. 
South  Dakota;  David  Melster.  Rabbi  Israel 
Miller,  Hon.  Pres.  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America;  Henry  H.  Mlnskoff.  Myron  A. 
M:n£koff.  Hon  Walter  F  Mondale,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. Minnesota;  Hon.  Joseph  M  Montota, 
US  Senator,  New  Mexico;  Hon  Prank  E. 
Moss.  U.S.  Senator.  Utah;  Hon.  Gaylord 
Nelson.  US.  Senator.  Wisconsin;  Dr  Rein- 
hold  Nlebuhr,  Prof.  Emer.  Union  Theological 
Seminary 

Hon.  Frank  O'Connor,  Pres.  City  CoimcU 
of  N.Y.;  James  O'Gara,  C  jiiimonweal;  Albert 
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Paricer;  Hon.  John  O.  Pastor*.  U.S.  Senator. 
Rhode  Island:  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 
Prea  Protestant  Council,  City  of  New  York; 
Rt.  Rev.  Jame«  A.  Pike.  Blahop  of  California; 
Norman  Podhoretz.  Eklltor.  Commentary; 
Mortimer  J.  Propp;  Dr.  Emanuel  Rackman, 
AsBi.stant  to  the  President.  Yeshlva  Univer- 
sity Dr  David  H.  C.  Read,  MlnUter.  Madi- 
son Ave  Presbfn  Church;  Very  Rev.  Paul  C. 
Reinert,  S  J  .  President,  St.  Louis  University: 
Hot;  .\BiiAH.\u  RiBicorr.  U.S.  Senator,  Con- 
necticut; Edward  Rice.  Jr.,  Publisher.  Jubi- 
lee. Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Oovemor. 
New  York;  Hon.  Pr&nklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
HerTnan  A.  Rosenberg.  Joseph  Sandler.  Hon. 
LEVKarrr  Saltonstall.  US.  Senator.  Massa- 
chusetts. Dore  Schary.  Chairman,  Antl- 
Defamatlon  Leagrue:  Eugene  Schlldkraut, 
Lester  Schlldkraut.  Michael  Schlmme:,  Al- 
fred Schlossberg.  Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler, 
Park;  East  Synagogue;  Sol  Schulman,  Herman 
H  Sihwartz,  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  U.S.  Senator, 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  William  W.  Sci-anton, 
Oo'.ernor,  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Shapiro. 
Stanley  Shelnbaum. 

S  M.  Shor.  Max  Slegel.  Hon  Edward  8 
Silver.  Surrogate,  Kings  County,  New  York: 
Hon  Charles  H.  Sliver.  Louis  Silver,  Tobias 
Simon.  Hon.  MrtwAno  L.  Simpson,  US  Sen- 
ator. Wyoming;  Isaac  B  Singer,  Author;  Ed- 
ward 3.  SklUln,  Editor.  Commonweal:  Hon 
Gr.i  ROK  A.  Smathbrs,  US.  Senator,  Florida: 
Blah  .p  Stephen  G  Spottswood,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors.  NAACP;  Spyros  P  Skou- 
ras,  Philip  Sporn,  R.  Peter  Straus,  William 
Strlri^fellow.  Author:  Hon.  Stuabt  Syming- 
ton. US.  Senator.  Missouri;  Allan  Tate,  Poet; 
Charles  Taubman,  Robert  Taubman.  D')nald 
J.  Thorman.  Publisher,  National  Cathoilc  Re- 
p<jr'er;  Hon.  Jos13>h  D.  Ttdinos.  US  Senator. 
Mar  viand;  Louis  Untermeyer,  Author:  Kurt 
Vonr.egut.  Jr  .  Novelist:  Ool.  Irvln  Walilman, 
Hon  Robert  P  Wagner,  Former  Mayor.  City 
of  New  York.  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr..  ITxecu- 
tlve  Secretary.  Urban  League;  Jack  D.  Weller. 
Ell  Wlesel,  Novelist 

Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation.  32  Court 
St.  Brooklyn.  NY.  11201.  Rabbi  Arthur 
Schneler.  President;  Dr  Harold  A.  Bosley, 
Rev  Thurston  N.  Davis,  S.  J  .  Vice  Presl- 
den'.-i,   Hon.  Francis  E    Dorn,  Sec'y-Treas. 


LAW     ENFORCEMENT     ASSISTANCE 
ACT    EXPANSION 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  this 
morning,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary reported  a  bill  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  act  quickly  on  the 
measure. 

Wliile  I  support  the  bill.  I  regret  that 
the  program  could  not  have  been  ex- 
panded so  as  to  provide  funds  for  grants 
to  'tx"al  law-enforcement  agencies  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  designed  to 
modernize  police  methods  and  to  assist 
pohce  In  their  all-important  work  It  Is 
especially  critical  for  our  large  cities  to 
hav^'  equipment  such  as  electronic  sys- 
tem.s.  computers,  and  motorized  equlp- 
meru  In  their  efforts  to  stem  urban 
crlmfv 

On  Augtist  19.  I  introduced  a  bill  'S. 
3740 '  to  authorize  the  Office  of  Law 
Enfrrct-ment  Assistance  to  make  grants 
of  thi.s  Kind  and  to  provide  an  additional 
$10  mi;:ion  a  year  for  thr  p-  .irarr..  In 
response  to  that  bill,  I  recer.  ed  letters 
from  the  chiefs  of  police  in  a  numl)er  of 
large  cities,  not  only  endorsing  the  bill, 
but  outlining  in  detail  their  specific 
need.s  for  such  a  program  I  ask  unanl- 
moiLs  consent  that  the  letters  be  printed 
at  ihis  point  In  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Indianapolis,  Ind  , 
September  21.  1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Bu\UHng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  legislation  In  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  Federal  grant  program 
to  help  local  police  departments  purchase 
modern  crime  prevention  and  law  enforce- 
ment equipment,  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
strongly  urges  such  action. 

We  have  sufflclent  2-way  radio  facilities 
which  are  readily  available  and  reasonably 
priced  on  the  market:  however,  to  branch  out 
and  utilize  these  present  unlta,  as  well  as 
other  electronic  equipment,  to  a  further  de- 
gree Is  costly  and  ta.xpayers  do  not  support 
Increased  taxes  to  take  these  steps. 

Projects  which  we  would  like  to  utilize 
Immediately  and  which  should  be  done  In 
order  to  project  ourselves  ahead  of  this  crim- 
inal activity  Is  as  follows: 

Project  No.  1.  Remote  On-The-Alr  Indica- 
tor System.  A  system  to  visibly  Identify  a 
car  on-the-alr.  Specifications  enclosed. 
Reason:  Immediate  Identification  of  mobile 
units  for  officers  In  trouble,  defective  trans- 
mitters. Improper  usage  of  transmitter,  and 
conservation  of  air  time. 

Project  No.  2.  A  Scrambler  System.  This 
system  scrambles  the  audio  of  a  transmitted 
signal  which  Is  unreadable  to  a  normal  re- 
ceiver. Only  receivers  with  such  a  scrambler 
would  be  able  to  understand  the  transmis- 
sion. Reason:  burglars  In  this  city  are  uti- 
lizing small  converters  (picture  enclosed) 
3"x2"xl5S  costing  »22  95  ((29  95  for  a  2- 
frequency)  which  are  taped  to  a  cheap  tran- 
sistor broadcast  radio  In  order  to  receive  our 
police  calls  In  the  ISO  MHz  band.  Such  re- 
ceivers are  then  used  taped  to  their  wrists 
or  carried  In  a  pocket  while  they  do  their 
work.  There  Is  no  state  law  or  city  ordinance 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  such  devices, 
nor  to  prevent  the  use  of  same  In  the  per- 
formance of  criminal  activity.  This  type  of 
criminal  activity  of  monitoring  our  calls  Is 
on  a  sharp  Increase. 

Project  No.  3  Radar-IFF  system  for  pln- 
fjolntlng  the  locations  of  police  forces  In  the 
field  and  Indicating  the  Identification  of  each 
as  an  aid  to  proper  deployment  In  accord- 
ance with  computer  Indications  of  where 
forces  are  likely  to  be  needed.  Such  Iden- 
tification to  be  on  etched  map  of  the  city 
patrolled  area. 

I  hope  this  data  will  help  you  with  such 
legislation,  without  which  we  will  continue 
to  try  and  out-guess  the  criminals  with  our 
present  equipment;  however,  with  Federal 
assistance  over  the  entire  country  and  the 
electronic  art  as  It  stands  today  we  certainly 
should  be  able  to  curtail  and  stop  a  large 
percentage  of  criminal  activity. 

Personnel  can  be  made  available  to  dis- 
cuss and  support  tills  data  If  It  should  be 
required. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NoKt.  A.  Jon  18, 

Chief  of  Police. 
Frank    D     Campbixl. 
Captain,  Superintendent  of  Communica- 
tions. Indianapolis  Police  Department. 

Kansas  CrrT.  Mo.. 
September  19.  1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K    Jattts, 
US.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAB  ScNATo*  Javtts:  I  have  been  Informed 
you  are  Interested  In  legislation  to  establish 
a  federal  grant  program  to  help  local  police 
departments  purchase  modern  crime  preven- 
tion and  law  enforcement  equipment.  I  agree 
this  la  necessary  that  we  might  combat  the 
constant  rise  In  crtme  with  modern  proce- 
dure* and  technology      Despite  the  fact  we 


may  have  strong  feelings  in  this  regard,  most 
of  us  are  retarded  due  to  the  expense  entailed 

Predominant  among  the  needs  of  a  modern 
department  are  those  In  the  field  of  com- 
munications systems  and  computers.  Our 
Department  has  ordered  a  new  communica- 
tions system  which  should  be  InFtalled  about 
January  1.  1967.  We  have  embarked  upon  a 
program  tc^  try  to  get  a  computer,  hopefully 
by  1968.  Our  communications  system  has 
been  financed  satisfactorily,  but  the  com- 
puter  program  is  still  hanging  Are  and  lu 
Implementation  is  contingent  upon  our  abll- 
Ity  to  secure  sufflclent  funds.  We  would 
therefore  sincerely  welcome  any  assistance  In 
this  regard. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many  pieces 
of  equipment  which  we  cannot  now  flnance, 
but  which  would  be  of  great  help  to  us. 
These  usually  are  in  the  field  of  latwratory 
installations  and  devices  which  would  enable 
us  to  more  scientifically  and  conclusively 
prepare  our  investigations  for  successful  pros- 
ecution. In  this  day  when  the  courts  have 
imposed  strict  regulations  regarding  inter- 
view with  subjects,  which  to-date  has  been 
the  main  basis  for  our  convictions,  an  ade- 
quate substitute  must  be  developed.  This 
substitute  of  course  must  come  from  the  field 
of  scientific  Investigation  and  only  through 
the  use  of  scientific  aids  will  we  be  able  to 
fill  this  void.  I  make  no  protest  about  the 
restrictions  placed  on  us  by  Judicial  decree; 
however,  I  must  point  out  that  we  are  there- 
by placed  in  a  position  where  we  are  en- 
countering a  much  greater  problem  insofar 
as  preparation  of  our  cases.  We  are  moving 
from  an  area  of  fairly  inexpensive  operations 
to  one  wherein  we  must  spend  a  greater 
amount  of  time  in  these  Investigations,  and 
hence  more  expensive:  and  to  cap  this,  must 
have  the  scientific  techniques  to  bolster  our 
cases.  Frankly,  little  Is  left  over  after  our 
additional  personnel  requirements  are  met. 
and  the  expansion  into  the  scientific  field 
must  suffer.  It  appears  to  me  this  Is  a  logi- 
cal area  wherein  the  federal  government  can 
subsidize  us  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
enhance  our  possibilities  of  convictions  where 
convictions  are  needed. 

As  a  member  of  law  enforcement.  It  U  my 
fervent  hope  therefore  that  you  give  this 
matter  your  complete  suppiort  and  assist  us 
In  every  way  possible  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to-date  and  will  be  most  willing,  either 
through  personal  appearance  or  communica- 
tlona,  to  help  in  this  most  worthwiille  cause. 
Sincerely, 

C.  M.  Kellbt, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Seattuc,  Wash., 
September  20,  19t6. 
Hon.  Jacob  K,  Javits. 
US.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  legislation  in- 
troduced Into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  furuls  for  local  police  departments 
Is  a  major  step  forward  in  my  opinion  in 
combating  the  rise  of  crime  In  this  country. 

Most  police  administrators  are  aware  that 
modern  technology  has  created  equipment, 
devices  and  procedures  that  would  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit  In  protecting  communities. 
However,  the  continuous  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  number  and  quality  of  jjollce  person- 
nel with  the  concurrent  problem  of  upgrad- 
ing their  salarlee  to  a  level  that  will  attract 
and  retain  the  type  of  man  necessary  in  mod- 
ern law  enforcement  makes  It  extremely  dllD- 
cult  for  the  police  administrators  to  ask  the 
budget  body  to  divert  substantial  funds  for 
equipment. 

The  still  relatively  new  experience  tlwt 
some  of  the  major  departments  have  had 
with  computers  would  indicate  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  practically  every  major 
police  agency  must  use  computers  if  they  »r« 
to  be  effective.    The  cost  of  computers  cause* 
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many  administrators  to  hesitate  before  pro- 
tecting It  Into  their  budgets. 

Another  area  is  In  the  matter  of  communi- 
cations. The  miniaturizing  of  radio  Ect,s  that 
are  capable  of  both  receiving  and  tr:insmlt- 
ting  gives  every  promise  of  freeing  foot  pa- 
trolmen from  assignments  keyed  to  fixed  call 
boxes.  The  potential  of  having  every  police 
person  on  the  street  equipped  with  a  r.idio 
with  which  he  can  both  receive  and  transmit 
in  improving  police  protection  and  service  Is 
obvious.  Again,  these  radios  are  n  a  inex- 
pensive. 

In  those  jurisdictions  where  the  limited 
access  highways  are  carrying  an  increasing 
portion  of  the  traffic  volume,  the  enforcement 
problem  Is  unique.  Stock  automobiles  are 
not  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  and  supply- 
ing the  degree  of  protection  necessary  for  the 
olBcers.  These  automobiles,  especially  de- 
signed or  modified  for  Freeway  work,  would 
be  at  least  three  times  as  costly  as  the  con- 
ventional stock  police  cars. 

In  Seattle  for  seven  years  we  have  used  a 
helicopter  In  police  service.  The  capabilities 
of  helicopter  operation  by  a  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  are  well  established,  but 
again,  the  purchase  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  aircraft,  when  balanced  against  the  rest 
of  the  police  budget,  poses  a  knotty  problem 
to  the  police  administrator. 

There  are  other  areas  of  internal  operation 
which  would  Indicate  that  It  would  be  In  the 
public  Interest  for  police  agencies  to  aban- 
don or  modify  long  established  procedures 
and  routines  to  take  advantage  of  methods 
and  procedures  of  recent  origin.  The  step 
from  the  outmoded  methods  of  haudUng 
such  things  as  preparing  court  dockets, 
maintaining  files  of  persona  and  things,  ex- 
change of  information  amongst  police  agen- 
cies. Is  a  very  exjjenslve  one.  Most  munici- 
pal police  agencies  have  great  difBculty  in 
making  this  expensive  step  In  one  budget 
year.  Yet  the  results  we  need,  generally  can- 
not be  spread  out  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years. 

As  a  police  administrator,  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  Interest  and  recognition  of 
the  problems  facing  pyollce  administrators 
m  the  critical  area  of  financial  assistance. 
I  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  or  assist  In 
any  fiishlon  which  may  result  In  the  p.-wsage 
of  this  legislation. 
Yours  truly, 

F   C.  Ramon, 
Chief  of  Police. 

IjAKZ  Placid,  N.T., 
Sepf ember  23. 1966. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

P.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Javtts;  I  am  aware  via  the 
news  media  that  you  have  proposed  a  pro- 
gram of  federal  grants  to  local  police  de- 
partments for  the  purchase  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  detection  equipment. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  recent  appwlntee  as 
a  police  chief  In  this  Village  after  almost 
twenty-thre«  years  In  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  I  am  most  anxious  in  de- 
veloping my  force  toward  profes«ionallza- 
tlon.  It  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  am 
writing  to  you  after  having  read  an  Associ- 
ated Press  article. 

Before  I  continue,  I  would  like  to  convey 
our  expression  of  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
service,  Interest  and  foresight  that  you  have 
In  providing  some  practical  assistance  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  time 
has  come  to  provide  these  agencies  with  ad- 
vanced methods,  particularly  In  communica- 
tions, to  cope  with  the  Increase  in  national 
crime  rates.  The  advancement  In  transpor- 
tation, such  as  air  and  super  highways  to- 
day makes  small  rural  communities  prey  to 
hoods  from  metropolitan  areas  to  make 
Ughtenlng-llke  strikes  and  In  no  time  re- 
turn to  their  lairs. 

This  department  functions  almost  as  a 
separate   entity.     Crimes    occur    within    the 


Jurisdiction  of  other  police  agencies  and  yet 
we  are  not  aware  of  them,  unless  notified 
by  telephone  or  personal  visit.  Larcenies  of 
automobiles,  for  Instance,  are  almo---t  never 
conveyed  to  us  unless,  of  course,  the  crime  Is 
committed  within  our  village.  Since  this 
village  Is  a  prime  tourist  attraction,  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  within  our  confines  in- 
creases   in    certain    seasons    tremendously. 

The  need  for  police  teletype  communica- 
tion with  N.Y.S.  Police  and  other  police 
agencies  cannot  be  overly  stressed.  In  tune 
to  come,  this  will  be  a  "must"  for  all  police 
departments. 

I  seek  your  assistance  in  the  proper  chan- 
nelling of  making  application  for  any  exist- 
ing grant  that  may  benefit  our  department, 
community,  state  and  nation. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  J.  Prasse, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Chicago,  III., 
September  16,1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hingt07i.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm, 
Executive  Director,  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  has  advised  me  of  your 
interest  in  enabling  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  acquire  advanced  technological 
rneans  for  combating  the  Increased  crime 
rate. 

Before  becoming  specific  I  should  like  to 
make  the  following  observations.  Technol- 
ogy, alone,  will  have  an  Important  but  lim- 
ited effect  on  the  crime  rate  unless  It  Is 
applied  throughout  the  entire  process  of  law 
enforcement,  prosecution  and  rehabilitation. 
In  addition.  It  must  be  paced  with  all  other 
community  Influences  on  prevention  of 
crime. 

Secondly,  technological  assistance  must  be 
geared  to  providing  closer  and  more  effective 
contact  of  the  patrolman  with  his  community 
as  well  as  combating  crime  on  broader  geo- 
graphical bases  than  the  artificial  limitations 
of  cities'  boundaries,  such  as  metropolitan 
areas,  state  and  national  bases. 

With  the  active  participation  of  many 
police  departments  and  other  institutions  in 
the  programs  made  possible  through  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Symposium  of  Science  and  Criminal 
Justice,  I  anticipate  that  any  specific  areas 
that  I  mention  are  subject  to  expansion  and 
revision,  as  well  as  presenting  a  very  limited 
picture  of  all  possibilities  for  assistance. 

The  attached  list  of  projects  is  one  of  inter- 
ests of  the  Department  and  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  commitment  beyond  the  ob- 
jectives each  might  serve  to  accomplish. 

I  certainly  am  most  Interested  in  a.sslstlng 
in  any  way  to  promote  more  professional  and 
effective  law  enforcement.    You  may  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me  at  any  time  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Wilson, 
Stipcrtntendenf  of  Police. 

PROJECTS 

/.  Computer 

Metropolitan  Information  systems  will  be 
largely  restricted  to  core  city  applications 
unless  funds  required  for  coordinated  ex- 
pansion are  available  both  to  outlying  Juris- 
dictions and  core  cities.  The  outlying  agen- 
cies wlU  frequently  be  unable  to  alford 
the  terminal  equipment  and  personnel  nec- 
essary for  access  to  centralized  files.  The 
core  cities  will  be  restricted  to  eqaipment 
facilities  related  both  to  speed  of  handling 
Information  and  size  of  files  as  would  be  Jus- 
tified by  their  own  needs.  Other  agerirle.'? 
would  therefore  only  be  able  to  use  informa- 
tion developed  under  a  priority  other  tJian 
one  designed  to  serve  their  needs. 

Additionally,  the  need  for  equipment  and 
processing  Is  critical.  However,  In  most  cases 
law  enforcement  agencies  find  It  difficult  to 


justify  the  expense  of  personnel  required  to 
fully  utilize  the  potential  of  equipment  upon 
dellvei7  or  even  within  a  short  time  after 
Its  Installation.  Funds  for  support  of  sys- 
tems development  and  programming  would 
greatly  facilitate  computer  applications. 

//.  CoTumunications 
The  computer  has  opened  the  door  to  sig- 
nificant improvements  In  speed  and  accuracy 
of  file  input,  search  and  retrieval.  The  next 
logical  Improvement  Is  Increased  facility  for 
access  to  the  computer  from  point  of  origin 
of  data  and  Inquiry.  In  most  circumstances 
this  Is  effectively  accomplished  by  installa- 
tion of  a  terminal  connected  to  the  com- 
puter by  land  lines.  However,  In  police  pa- 
trol operations  the  Impossibility  of  land  line 
connection  Is  obvious.  We  are  extremely  In- 
terested In  communications  developments 
that  will  permit  the  patrol  officer  to  have 
direct  access  to  computer  files,  bypassing  the 
normal  dispatcher  link  that  Is  presently  re- 
quired. Such  equipment  Is  entirely  feasible 
but  Its  development  and  acquisition  will  be 
quite  costly. 

///.  Surveillance  Devices 

A.  Traffic  enforcement:  Traffic  enforce- 
ment is  limited  to  the  extent  that  officers 
can  be  placed  In  physical  contact  with  the 
violation  situation  and  make  personal  fol- 
low-through on  Issuance  of  warnings  and 
citations.  Automated  surveillance  can  be 
expected  to  have  a  significant  Influence  on 
driver  behavior  If  means  are  provided  to 
make  known  to  the  violator  that  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  aware  of  his  deviant  be- 
havior. Additionally,  considerable  value  Is 
Inherent  In  an  ability  of  a  police  depart- 
ment to  n:.alntaln  automated  surveillance  of 
thoroughfares  and  other  locations  for  the 
purpose  of  quickly  ascertaining  pwlnts  of 
congestion,  accidents,  abandoned  vehicles 
and  other  occtirrences  that  contribute  to 
Increased  congestion  on  already  overcrowded 
faculties. 

B.  Crime  prevention  and  apprehension: 
Adequate  patrol  activity  In  certain  areas 
places  a  considerable  burden  on  manpower 
allocations  of  police  departments.  All  de- 
partments employ  some  type  of  selective 
patrol  In  an  attempt  to  make  most  effective 
use  of  manfKJwer.  However,  the  Inadequacy 
even  of  this  Is  obvious  In  the  continuing  na- 
tional Increase  In  crime. 

Automated  surveillance  of  selected  areas 
would  greatly  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
any  police  department's  patrol  activities. 
Studies  of  subways  and  developments,  such 
as  shopping  centers,  have  shown  a  need  for 
patrol  activity  that  Is  frequently  dis- 
proportionate to  other  geographic  areas  and 
other  police  services.  Television  surveillance 
of  such  areas  would  be  very  beneficial.  How- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  construction  usually 
makes  the  cost  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
cameras  prohibitive  but  proportionately 
more  desirable.  Property  coordinated  In- 
stallations would  permit  a  single  officer  to 
maintain  visual  patrol  of  the  same  area  that 
might  require  dozens  of  officers  patrolling 
with  conventional  methods. 

Hopefully  the  symposium  previously  men- 
tioned win  give  impetus  to  development  of 
automatic  tracking  equipment  to  maintain 
visual  display  of  patrol  vehicle  status  and 
position,  refined  security  devices  and  other 
Items  that  would  greatly  benefit  law  enforce- 
ment but  w^ould  be  quite  expensive. 


Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Metropolitan  Pouce 
Department. 

October  11.  196^. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JA\^TS. 
US.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  am  writing  you  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Association 
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or  Ch;e:3  of  Police,  to  expre««  my  support 
for  legl«l«tlon  proposed  by  you  to  pravlde 
Pederal  aid  for  local  governmenu  to  •upport 
ourctiaa«a  of  equipment  needed  by  [oUce 
aeenclea 

As  you  know,  thla  department  Is  flnsnced 
through  appropriations  provided  by  the  Con- 
Sfress  And  the  record  will  show  that.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  had  .Ittle  dlfflculny  In 
obtaining  appropriations  from  Congrewa  to 
mee'^  our  major  equipment  needs.  Our  situ- 
ation was  further  enhanced  by  the  grants  ap- 
proved earlier  this  year  under  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  which  provide 
funds  for  purchase  of  automobiles,  purchase 
of  radio  equipment,  organization  of  a  Plan- 
ning Unit,  estabUshment  of  a  computer  pro- 
gram and  the  conducting  of  several  training 
projects  however.  It  Is  significant  In  thu 
context  that  the  LEAA  grants  providing  for 
equipment  purchases  by  this  department 
were  exceptions  to  the  rule  made  because  of 
the  status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Nation  s  Capital.  As  you  Itnow.  LBAA  funds 
are  not  generally  available  for  equipment 
purchases 

Therefore,  though  this  department  Is  cur- 
rently able  to  satUfactorlly  All  lu  equipment 
needs,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
other  police  departments  across  the  Nation 
which  are  not  nearly  so  fortunate  Most 
police  agencies  have  critical  needs  for  more 
and  better  of  the  traditional  equipment  such 
as  automobiles,  cameras,  weapons,  and  radios. 
But  the  great  challenge  which  police  agen- 
cies are  going  to  face  in  the  Immediate  future, 
and  the  meeting  of  this  challenge  Is  going  to 
be  so  expensive  that  federal  support  wll'  be 
needed  to  assure  success,  will  lie  In  the  com- 
puterization of  administrative  and  opera- 
tional records  of  police  agencies.  Although 
computer  technology  promises  many  benefits 
to  poilce  service  in  terms  of  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  eflectlvenesa.  the  obtalnlnij  of 
these  beneflu  will  be  costly.  In  this  de- 
partment alone,  we  estimate  that  the  even- 
tual, recurring  cost  of  computer  applications 
wUl  run  as  high  as  one  million  dollars  an- 
nually But  costly  as  It  Is,  the  computer 
win  surely  within  a  decade  be  as  Integral  a 
part  of  police  operations  as  the  radio  Is  now. 

In  closing.  I  would  express  my  full  support 
tor  your  proposal  to  provide  further  federal 
support  for  Local  Law  Enforcement  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  Interest  In  our  needs 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  B,  Lattom. 

Chief  of  Police 


Cincinnati.    Ohio, 

October  13.  1M6. 

J*vrr». 


K 


Hon    U. 

V  S    ^fia:  •■ 

Old  St^iaie  Office  Building. 

Washington.  DC 

Dear  6«nato«  JAvrrs:  Responding  to  the 
query  that  Qulnn  Tamm,  Executive  Director 
of  th?  I:iteraatlonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  directed  to  our  attention  the  upper 
pchelon  i.f  the  Cincinnati  Police  Division 
was  polled  to  ascertain  the  present  and  fu- 
ture requirements  for  modern  crime  preven- 
tion and   :aw  enforcement  equipment. 

This  was  accomplished  and  used  In  the 
presentation  of  Safety  Director  Henn'  J 
Sandman  to  the  City  Councils  Crime  Study 
Committee       His    recommendations   were: 

1  Electronic  Data  Processing  equipment 
to  computerize  the  records  retention  system 
in  order  to  provide  the  field  officer  with  cur- 
rent ;nfonnatlon  when  needed 

2  An  analysis  of  all  Police  Communication 
faciliues  in  order  to  advantageously  use  the 
many  technological  advances  effectively. 
Such  things  as  nUnlaturlzed  traxxsmltters 
and  receivers,  video  equipment,  additional 
frequencies   and   mobile   emergency   units, 

3  An  appraisal  of  the  Cincinnati  Police 
Division  Dv  an  outalde  source  i  lACP  or  other) 


to  determine  the  needs,  both  physical  and 
systematical,  of  the  Division, 

4  A  new  Police  Training  Center  and  Tar- 
get Range  Is  badly  needed  to  Ins-ire  a  high 
degree  of  training 

5  The  faclliUes  of  the  Crime  Bureau. 
Property  Room.  Records  Section,  Identifica- 
tion Section  and  Central  SUUon  are  com- 
pletely outmoded,  and  should  be  remodeled 

8,  Expand  the  program  of  sending  men  to 
the  FBI  National  Acidemy,  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute;  Delinquency 
Control  Institute:  Southern  Police  Institute; 
and  other  short  term  courses 

7  Expand  the  police  cadet  program 
through  available  aasistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  An  exptanded  Cadet 
Corps  would  provide  a  built-in  system  of 
semi -trained  personnel  to  fill  the  police 
ranks. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
possibly  help  ourselves  through  this  type 
of  legislauon  If  there  are  any  quesUons  or 
anything  further  we  can  do  that  would  be 
some  help  please  do  not  heettalK  to  call  on 
as. 

Sincerely. 

Out  TokK. 
Acting  Police  Chief. 

BoaroN  Pouck  DcPArrMENT. 

October  13.  1966. 
Hon  Jacob  K,  Javtts, 

US  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC 

Deak  SxNAToa  jAvrrs  In  response  to  com- 
munication received  from  Mr  Qulnn  Tamm. 
Executive  EHrector.  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc  .  relative  to  projects 
that  would  be  undertaken  In  the  police  com- 
munication and  computer  field  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department  if  Federal  funds  were 
available,  the  following  Is  submitted  for 
your  Information. 

coMPtrru 

(Est,  Purchase  price  tdOO.OOO  Rental  per 
year  •100,000  i 

Purchase  of  a  380 '32K  computer  for  use 
of  Boston  Police  for  storing  information  on 
crime,  stolen  car  registration  numbers,  miss- 
ing persons  for  gathering  statistics  for  proper 
deployment  of  personnel  and  for  the  pin- 
pointing of  heavy  crime  areas,  etc. 

KAOIO  OPEXATCD  CTTIZEN  ALAKM  8TSTZM 

(EsUmated  cost,  (800.000  ) 

Ptuchase  of  radio  equipment  for  Installa- 
tion In  800  citizen  alarm  boxes,  a  Console 
for  Headquarters  and  spare  batteries  for  op- 
erating the  call  boxes, 

A.  Radio  operated  boxes  would  replace 
costly  and  antiquated  land  line,  combined 
citizen  and  duty  call  boxes. 

1.  Coat  of  extending  our  present  call  box 
system  i  land  line),  to  new  district  stations 
and  altering  system  to  accommodate  con- 
solidation of  district  stations  Is  prohibitive. 

(a)  A  radio  operated  call  box  system,  once 
set  up  and  operating,  can  be  altered,  moved, 
added  to  at  much  lees  expense  than  a  land- 
line  system. 

B  Citizen  alarm  boxes  (radio  operated), 
also  to  be  provided  with  a  voice  feature  by 
which  officers  on  street  can  call  directly  to 
Headquarters  and  seek  assistance,  make  duty 
calls,  obtain  Information, 

1.  Citizen  by  pushing  button  on  box  In 
street  wlU  inform  officer  at  console  In  Head- 
quarters that  he  desires  police  assistance  and 
will  automatically  report  his  location 

CLOAKS  CIBCtnT  TV,  $20,000 

Purchase  of  14  Datafax  or  Xerox  tranamlt- 
TV — Six  cameras,  50  Tapes,  six  Tape  re- 
corders, 20  TV  seta. 

A.  Closed  circuit  TV  to  be  used  for  sur- 
veillance work,  for  Instructional  purposes  at 
Police  Acadenvy.  for  displaying  rogues  gallery 
photos  at  district  stations  and  for  traffic  con- 
trol. 


DATATAX  TBANSMtSSlON  OF  RtPOtTS,  185.000 

Purchase  of  14  Detafax  or  Xerox  transmit- 
ting machines  and  14  Datafax  or  Xerox  Re. 
celvlng  machines  for  Installation  In  each 
district  and  Headquarters, 

A,  Would  provide  instantaneous  transmis. 
slon  of  report  from  districts  to  Headquar- 
ters of  crimes,  accidents,  and  services  pro- 
Tided. 

1.  Officers  In  districts  upon  completion 
of  an  Investigation  and  upon  completing 
proper  form  could  send  facsimile  to  Head- 
quarters at  once. 

a.  Reduce  need  for  clerical  help  in  dis- 
tricts permitting  more  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  street  duty. 

B  Information  arriving  from  districts 
could  be  put  Into  computer  at  once  greatly 
speeding  up  on-band  information  on  entries 

1.  Provide  up-to-date  statistics  for  better 
deployment  of  jsersonnel. 

BAOIO  CWCUIT  FROM  OAKS  TO  DISTRICTS,  IJOO.OOO 

Piu-chase  160  Walkle-Talkle  type  of  radio 
set  for  use  in  sector  cars.  14  Transceivers  for 
districts.  3  Base  Station  repeaters  arid  3 
Consoles  for  Headquarters  for  monitoring 

A.  Installation  of  additional  radio  sets 
in  patrol  cars  on  a  channel  other  than  the 
regular  emergency  channel  with  receivers  at 
districts  so  that  patrol  car  officers  can  con- 
tact their  respective  districts  directly 
(Calls  to  be  monitored  by  Dispatcher  at  Cen- 
tral   Ccnnplalnt    Section    at    Headquarters  i 

1.  This  radio  network  to  be  used  by  of- 
ficers for  reporting  to  their  respective  dis- 
tricts on  traffic  tie-ups,  for  seeking  assistance 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  provided  at  district 
level,  to  make  reports  of  a  minor  nature  and 
to  obtain   Information. 

B.  The  radio  sets  In  the  cars  to  be  In  the 
nature  of  a  Walkie-talkie  so  that  an  officer 
upon  leaving  his  cruising  car  to  make  an 
investigation  can  take  the  Walkie-talkie  with 
tUm  and  renu.ln  In  contact  with  his  district 
while  away  from  his  car. 

1.  Cars  would  be  provided  with  charging 
units  to  keep  batteries  In  Walkie-talkie  fully 
charged. 

2.  Radio  units  would  be  provided  with 
locking  device  to  prevent  theft  of  Walkie- 
talkie  when  left  unattended  In  cars. 

WALJtIE-TALKIES,  *95.000 

Purchase  100  Walkle-Talkles  to  equip  route 
officers,  also  14  charging  racks  for  district 
stations.  200  batteries. 

A  To  provide  sufficient  Walkle-Talkies  to 
enable  all  route  officers  to  carry  one  when 
on  patrol. 

1.  Officers  would  be  In  contact  with  their 
respective  districts  by  means  of  their  Walkle- 
Talkles 

a.  Officers  would  be  able  to  contact  station 
for  assistance,  to  call  for  ambulance,  wagon, 
to  receive  orders  and  assignments  and  to 
report  back  on  assignments  completed 

b.  Officers  equipped  with  Walkle-Talkies 
would  be  kept  Informed  of  current  crimes. 
stolen  car  registration,  etc. 

CA«    IDENTmCATION    6YSTXM.    $60,000 

Purchase  of  Encoder  and  Decoder  unit  for 
each  of  160  sector  cars,  one  base  st-tlon  and 
a  status  map  for  Central  Complaints  show- 
ing location  of  all  sector  cars  In  City  with 
Indicator  lights  for  each  car. 

A.  System  will  enable  Dispatcher  to  iden- 
tify car  making  call.  M-ip  light  will  indicate 
whether  car  Is  on  or  off  the  air.  lapse  time 
indicator  light  to  show  length  of  time  car 
Is  off  on  a  call. 

B.  System  would  Identify  a  car  stu.k  on 
the  air, 

1.  Under  present  system  Dispatcher  does 
not  know  which  car  is  stuck  on  the  air  and 
interfering  with  broadcast. 

C.  This  system  can  be  Ued  to  a  computer 
for  storing  information  on  number  of  radio 
messages  sent  and  length  of  time  a  car  is  on 
the  air  completing  an  investigation. 
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SCRAMBLING    DEVICES,    $95,000 

purchase  of  300  scrambling  devices  for  In- 
stallation In  all  radio  equipped  vehicles  and 
;or  the  Central  Complaint  Section. 

A  This  would  eliminate  unauthorized 
nonjtarlng  of  police  radio  broaxJcasts. 

1,  Presently  there  are  hundreds  of  persons 
monitoring  police  calls  for  news  gathering 
purposes,  amusement,  entertiiinment  and 
very  likely  by  the  criminal  element  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  the  moves  of  police  ve- 
aicles  for  the  purpose  of  insurance  against 
detection  by  the  police  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

MOBILIZATION    ALEHT  SYSTEM,    $450,000 

Purchase  an  alert  receiver  for  each  police 
officer  and  base  station  equipment  to  operate 
'he  system. 

A.  A  receiver  to  be  placed  in  the  home  of 
each  police  officer  so  that  all  off-duty  officers 
may  be  summonsed  at  once  to  report  for  duty 
when  disaster  or  riot  conditions  require  a 
general  mobilization  of  the  Department 

Present  mobilization  plans  require  tele- 
phone cAlls  to  the  homes  of  each  off-duty 
officer  and  during  dtsast-ers  or  rlotis.  phone 
service  often  breaks  down. 

MICROWAVe   COMMUNICATION    SYSTEM.    $500,000 

PurcJiase  microwave  equipment  for  Instal- 
.iuon  in  each  of  14  district  stations  and  at 
Headquarters,  including  towers,  rcflectc«-s 
»nd  other  related  equifkment. 

A.  Communications  by  means  of  micro- 
wave would  substitute  for  telephone  commu- 
nications in  cases  of  power  failures,  damage 
to  telephone  cables,  etc 

1  Microwave  would  insure  uninterrupted 
communications  between  Headquarters  and 
districts  during  storms,  p>ower  failures  and 
other  causes  of  telephone  failure. 

B  Transmission  of  facsimile  data  from 
districts  to  Headquarters  and  vice  versa  could 
b«  handled  by  microwave  instead  of  b>'  phone 
Unewlth  less  likelihood  of  failure  and  with- 
out rectxrring  rentaJ  charges  for  phone  lines. 

With  regard  to  my  appearance  before  a 
Senate  Committee  on  this  subject  matter, 
Secause  of  the  exigencies  of  police  work,  I 
annot  commit  myself  to  attend  in  person  at 
•Ws  Ume. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  McNamara, 

Police  Commissioner. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  JOURNEY 
TO  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
further  doubts  are  raised  about  the  in- 
tent and  good  offices  of  the  Presidency  in 
.'elation  to  the  current  Asian  trip  they 
aust  certainly  be  dispelled  today  after 
President  Johnson's  outstanding  address 
at  Honolulu  yesterday. 

As  the  editorial  in  today's  'Washington 
Post  points  out:  the  address  'admirably 
puts  forward  this  country's  position  as  a 
Pacific  power." 

Noting  that  in  times  past  American 
policy  has  often  been  criticized  as  sterile 
and  negative,  the  editorial  correctly 
asserts  "that  reproach  cannot  be  fairly 
^■isited  upon  the  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent outlined." 

The  President's  first  speech  seems  an 
-uspicious  beginning  to  this  important 
Asian  journey,  and  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
oeni,  that  most  Americans  will  agree  with 
the  Post  editorial  when  its  states : 

It  1$  clear  that  the  President  has  now  put 
linderway  a  very  serious  diplomatic  effort 
"Dich  13  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  political  or 
Pirtisan  or  frivolous  exercise. 

Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
^^nt  that  the  editorial,  published  in  the 


■Washington  Post  today,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  i   Post,  Oct.  18. 

1966J 

Asian  Cubtain-Raiser 

President   Johnson's   address   at   Honolulu 

has  to  be  appraised  as  a  curtain-raiser  for  his 

Asian   missions,    and,   as   such    It    admirably 

puts    forward    this   country's   position    as    a 

Pacific  power. 

It  states  this  Nation's  willingness  to  fulfill 
Its  commitments,  but  wisely  acknowledges 
that.  In  the  long  run,  our  tasks  of  assistance 
and  defense  will  be  assumed  more  and  more 
by  others  and  by  collective  groupings  of  Asian 
countries.  Tills  Is  an  appropriate  definition 
of  relative  roles  that  will,  at  the  same  time. 
disavow  permanent  responsibility  and  invite 
Asian  countries  to  assert  their  leadership  in 
the  area. 

Given  this  statement  of  the  situation.  It 
Is  evident  that  we  are  now  In  a  transitional 
period  that  will  be  followed  by  rapidly  chang- 
ing relationships  If  the  President's  vision  of 
the  future  Is  correct. 

On  an  occasion  essentially  ceremonial  in 
character,  the  President  can  be  forgiven  an 
estimate  of  the  readiness  of  Asian  nations 
for  responsibility  that  may  be  a  little  an- 
ticipatory. He  credits  the  nations  of  Asia 
with  increasingly  appreciating  the  reality 
that  "the  security  of  every  nation  is  threat- 
ened by  an  attack  on  any  nation"  and  with 
belief  In  some  other  essentials  of  Asian 
policy.  It  would  be  fine  If  they  were  con- 
vinced that  "national  stability  and  strength 
can  only  come  through  self-help."  that  po- 
litical power,  "held  by  the  few  and  the  rich 
within  a  nation  Is  power  that  will  not  sur- 
vive," that  "prosperity  can  only  come 
through  cooperation  with  ones  neighbors." 
that  "no  single  nation  can  or  should  be  per- 
mitted to  dominate  the  Pacific  region."  that 
disputes  settled  by  force  will  remain  un- 
settled, "that  Asia's  destiny  lies  In  the  hands 
of  Asians." 

These  are  admirable  principles  which  may 
be  winning  their  way  gradually  in  Asia,  but 
It  Is  perhaps  premature  to  conclude  that 
tiieee  realities  are  as  widely  comprehended 
as  the  President  impllee. 

If  there  can  be  disagreement  about  the 
speed  with  which  Asia  Is  moving  toward 
these  views,  however,  there  can  be  little 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  Is  the  direction 
In  which  we  would  like  to  see  our  Asian 
neighbors  move.  In  times  past.  American 
policy  toward  Asia  has  been  criticized  as 
sterile  and  negative.  That  reproach  can  not 
be  fairly  visited  upon  the  policy  which  the 
President  outlined. 

The  President's  remarks  on  Red  China 
seem  to  portend  no  early  change  of  United 
States  policy  on  recognition  and  admission 
to  the  United  Nations;  but  they  put  Ameri- 
can policy  m  a  better  perspecUve.  When  he 
urged  a  freer  flow  of  ideas  and  people,  the 
President  struck  the  right  note.  When  he 
said  that  we  do  not  believe  in  'eternal 
enmity,"  he  pr(q>erly  disavowed  the  present 
policies  as  the  permanent  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  He  asked  for  "reconciliation" 
with  China  and  rightly  looked  forward  to 
the  day  "when  the  policies  of  mainland 
China  win  permit  such  a  reconciliation  " 
This  langtiage  Improves  the  United  States 
posture  by  divesting  it  of  earlier  apparent 
rigidities  and  hoetilltiea.  It  puts  our  China 
policy  on  firmer  ground,  from  which  we  can 
move  to  appropriate  action  whenever  the  op- 
portunity presents  Itself. 

The  Honolulu  speech,  by  and  large,  was  a 
good  beginning  for  a  very  Important  presi- 
dential journey  which  may  have  profound 
effects  on  our  Pacific  and  Asian  policies  for 
generations.     It  is  clear  that  the  President 


has  now  put  under  way  a  very  serious  diplo- 
matic effort  which  Is  not  to  be  dismissed  as 
a  political  or  partisan  or  frivolous  exercise. 


PROPOSED  UPO  GUIDELINES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
two  newspaper  articles  concerning  the 
proposed  UPO  guidelines.  The  first,  en- 
titled 'Softer  UPO  Guide  Drafted  for 
AicLs,"  appeared  in  the  'Washington  Star 
on  October  16,  1966.  and  the  second,  en- 
titled "Proposed  UPO  Rules  Would  Bar 
Violence,"  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Po.st  of  October  18.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Oct.   16.  1966 1 
Softer  Ui»0  Guide  Drafted  por  Aides 

(By  Betty  James) 

District  poverty  workers  would  remain  free 
to  support  and  participate  in  all  peaceful 
protest  demonstrations  under  guidelines  to 
be  considered  this  week  by  the  board  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization.  The  guide- 
lines would  not  rule  out  protest  against 
officials  and  police. 

The  proposal  would  Include  a  specific  en- 
dorsement of  direct  action  as  one  tool  of 
community  organization,  although  negotia- 
tion Is  cited  as  the  foremost  means  to  be 
used  In  solving  problems. 

The  guidelines  developed  by  the  UPO  staff 
for  presentation  to  the  board  are  less  strin- 
gent than  those  adopted  recently  by  the 
board  of  Southeast  Neighborhood  House. 

The  Southeast  House  guidelines  were  Is- 
sued In  the  aftermath  of  the  Aug.  15  disorder 
In  Anacostla  which  centered  on  the  11th  Pre- 
clnce  statlonhouse.  Southeast  House  said, 
in  issuing  its  directive,  that  it  had  been  In 
preparation  for  seven  months. 

The  UPO  staff  proposal  differs  from  the 
Southeast  House  In  two  Important  respects. 

They  do  not  rule  out  staff  participation  in 
demonstrations  aimed  at  the  poUce  depart- 
ment on  a  working  level,  or  against  public  or 
private  agencies  when  the  subject  of  the 
demonstration  Is  currently  under  negotia- 
tion, or  against  members  of  Congress  or  con- 
gressional committees. 

And  they  do  not  rule  out  workers  suggest- 
ing these  particular  kinds  of  direct  action  to 
citizens,  or  In  providing  assistance  In  carry- 
ing it  out.  as  do  those  of  Southeast  House. 

The  proposed  UPO  guidelines  do  agree  with 
Southeast  House  in  two  Important  respects. 

They  suess  that  no  staff  members  may  take 
part  or  encourage  a  demonstration  Intended 
to  result  in  physical  violence,  destruction  of 
property,  or  physical  Injury  to  persons,  and 
assert  that  It  is  the  dutv  of  the  worker  to 
prevent  violence. 

MUST    BE    people's    DECISION 

And  they  agree  that  the  decision  to  con- 
duct a  demonstration  must  be  the  decision 
of  the  people  In  the  neighborhood,  not  of 
staff  workers. 

The  Southeast  House  guidelines  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  in  the  country  developed 
for  an  antlpoverty  program.  Southeast 
House  has  a  contract  with  VTO,  the  local 
antlpoverty  agency,  to  conduct  a  program 
against  poverty  with  money  from  the  federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

If  the  proposed  UPO  guidelines  are  adopted. 
all  10  neighborhood  centers  In  the  city  would 
be  required  to  develop  similar  guidelines  In 
conformity  within  60  days. 

Southeast  House  was  spotlighted  by  the 
Aug.  15  disorder  when  workers  helf>ed  picket 
the  11th  Police  Precinct  A  commissioners' 
citizens  committee  later  declared  the  picket- 
ing was  one  of  several  factors  directly  respon-* 
Slble  for  the  disturbance 
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Souihe^Bt,  House  workers  oont«nde<l  plck- 
otlng  vas  tha  only  alternative  to  vlolenos  at 
that  time  azid  the  board  of  Southeaat  Hotiae 
had  con«lAtently  supported  them  In  this 
decision,  although  the  new  Southeast  House 
Adeline*  would  seem  to  preclude  such  ac- 
tivity in  the  future. 

The  District  commissioners  recently  held 
up  approval  of  a  (3  mllUon  grant  from  OEO 
to  Ul'O  pending  a  federal  policy  regartlln« 
the  role  of  antlpoverty  workers  In  pretest 
demonstrations.  They  subsequently  releiksed 
the  money  aft«r  the  Southeast  House  giilde- 
Unes  were  Issued,  but  are  still  waiting  for 
OEO  s  rf>:y. 

a:-..'",  '.^h  the  commissioners  haven t  re- 
leaaed  their  letter  to  OKO.  an  earUer  Utter 
regarding  a  federal  housing  grant  made  It 
clear  that  they  were  concerned  not  inly 
about  demonstrations  involving  vlotonce  but 
abovit  the  use  of  public  money  to  support 
ajiy  public  demonstration. 

It  u  precisely  this  kind  of  activity  that  the 
proposed  UPO  guidelines  would  fjermJt  with- 
out strlnj?s 

The  UPO  staff  draft  says:  "Direct  action 
as  here  defined  means  those  occasions  when 
Injured  people  present  themselves  In  direct 
oonlrontatlon  with  the  real  or  Imag- ned 
source  of  their  injuries.  Direct  action  tnay 
take  the  form  of  pickets,  marches,  sit-ins. 
and  other  forms  of  confrontation  ot  the  In- 
juring parties.  These  forms  of  protest  are 
an  ELfllnnaUon  of  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  assembly,  guaraxiteed  by  the  United 
Stales  Constitution.  For  minority  grt>up« 
thev  ire  sometimes  the  only  ways  open  U  In- 
fomi  the  broader  pubUc  of  grievances." 

"ONLT  ON«   TO<JL" 

H  >WH...r.  direct  action  is  "only  one  tocl  In 
the  rg.^Jilzer"8  kit  and  is  generally  adcpted 
only  when  the  more  staid  and  traditional  de- 
vioee  for  the  presentation  of  grievances  lave 
proven  to  be  fruitless."  the  draft  says.  Ne- 
gotiation remains  the  foremost  meam  of 
problem-solving.  It  asserts,  "and  Is  the  first 
choice  of  action  In  approaching  a  probleta. 

"While  not  used  often,  direct  action's  '"Isl- 
blllty'  and  dramatic  nature  have  caused  It  to 
became  synonymous  with  community  c>rga- 
nlzlng  in  many  people's  minds,"  the  draft 
says 

'Since  direct  action  has  been  provei  to 
be  a.n  effective  technique  In  advancing  these 
purposes.  UPO  supports  the  use  of  this  t<ch- 
nlq ue  And.  Insofar  as  direct  action  t«;h- 
nlques  are  used  to  contribute  to  the  bro«der 
UPO  n  H— the  betterment  of  life  In  the 
Natl  >r:  i;  Capital  Area — UPO  supports  their 
u.se  •  the  proposal  adds. 


IPr'-vm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct    18.  19«61 

Paoposm   UPO   RtJT.«a  Would   Baji  Violxnc* 

(By  Carol  Honsai 

Poverty  workers  would  be  obliged  to  dis- 
courage violent  demonstrations  threatening 
pers":  >*  r  property  under  new  guidelines 
prepi.'-<l  by  the  United  Planning  Organlza- 
t!  >r.   ■i-^C 

T^-  '  posed  guldllnes  will  go  to  the  UPO 
Board  of  Trustees  totilght  for  approval.  The 
board  may  attempt  to  toughen  the  broad. 
rather  general  provisions. 

The  new  UPO  regulations  for  nelghboriood 
orsfanlzers  are  far  less  specific  than  guide- 
lines id  >pted  by  the  Southeast  Neighbor- 
hood House,  one  of  the  ten  centers  supported 
by  UPO  antl- poverty  funds.  The  Southeast 
guidelines  forbid  workers  to  encourage  or 
participate  In  either  demonstrations  against 
the  p)oiice  and  Congre««meT\  or  actlrttleB 
ihHt  tre  against  the  law 

But  the  UPO  gtaff-pr  r  *►■  '  rules  would 
require  each  of  the  ten  :  -:./  •■  rhood  centers 
to  draw  up  Its  own  spe- ;."._  rvstrlctlons  on 
workers,  consistent  with  the  over-all  gulde- 
llne«  This  means  the  other  centers  could 
adopt  rules  as  stringent  as  tboss  approved 
by  Southeast  House. 


Southeast  House  Usued  Its  guidelines  after 
Incurring  severe  criticism  for  Its  workers' 
role  In  the  Aug.  15  Anacostla  disturbance. 
A  citizens  committee  report  on  the  incident 
said  workers  who  organized  picketing  at  the 
nth  Precinct  house  were  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  violence. 

The  UPO  guidelines  to  be  considered  to- 
night endorse  such  direct  action  protests  as 
sit-ins.  picketing  and  marches,  but  require 
that  the  decision  to  demonstrate  be  made 
by  neighborhood  residents  rather  than  by 
the  workers.  The  workers  may.  however, 
advise  residents  on  the  form  and  Implemen- 
tation of  their  protest  actions. 

If  the  planned  demonstrations  Involve 
violence  or  threaten  lives  or  property,  the 
workers  woxild  be  required  to  do  whatever 
they  can  to  prevent  them  from  occurring. 

The  UPO  guidelines  state  that  negotia- 
tion shoxild  be  the  first  action  In  attempting 
to  resolve  grievances. 

"Direct  action  techniques  are  useful  In 
community  organization  because  they  serve 
to  express  effectively  and  peacefully  the  frus- 
tration and  hostilities  of  an  Injured  group, 
unify  the  group  through  engaging  physically 
In  activity  together,  and  dramatlae  wrongs 
which  can  be  corrected  through  moral,  po- 
litical or  economic  persuasion."  according 
to  the  UPO  staff  draft. 

"UPO  Is  directly  concerned  with  all  three 
of  these  purposes  Since  direct  action  has 
been  proven  to  be  an  effective  technique 
In  advaxuUng  these  purposes.  UPO  supports 
the  use  of  this  technique." 

According  to  James  G.  Banks.  UPO  execu- 
tive director,  the  guidelines  were  drawn  up 
to  meet  a  request  from  the  U  S.  Office  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  for  written  standards 
and  "to  clear  up  misunderstanding  In  the 
minds  of  Government  ofllclals." 

Many  District  officials.  Including  the 
Board  of  Oommlssloners.  have  been  unhappy 
that  the  poor,  spurred  on  by  UPO  workers, 
hare  become  increasingly  vocal  and  visible 
In  protesting  grievances  against  Government 
agencies. 

At  tonights  meeting,  the  UPO  board  will 
also  consider  a  (64.000  plan  to  give  financial 
and  legal  help  to  poor  i>er»ons  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  Jobs,  hooaes  or  welfare  checks 
In  retaliation  for  taking  part  In  community 
action  programs. 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Metro- 
politan Citizens  Advisory  Council,  XJPO's  ad- 
visory group  of  representatives  of  the  poor. 
But  the  UPO  board's  executive  committee 
voted  to  defer  consideration  of  the  plan  last 
week  until  the  board  approved  gruldellnes 
for  neighborhood  workers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  S  STAKE  IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr  President,  one  can- 
not overmagnlfy  North  Carolina's  stake 
In  agriculture.  More  than  800.000  of  our 
citizens  reside  on  farms.  Indeed,  our 
farm  population  Is  more  tiian  that  of  any 
of  the  other  49  States,  and  our  North 
Carolina  farms  outnumber  those  of  any 
other  State  except  the  States  of  Iowa. 
Texas,  and  Illinois. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  all  North 
Carolina  farm  commodities  produced 
last  year  exceeded  $1.19  billion,  a  figure 
which  comperes  favorably  with  the 
$4  6  billion  value  placed  upon  North 
Carolina  manufactured  products,  accord- 
ing to  the  1963  business  census.  Even 
these  facts  do  not  Indicate  the  total  place 
which  agriculture  occupies  In  North 
Carolina's  economy.  If  the  full  story  Is 
to  be  told,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  550.000  Tar  Heels  earn  their  liveli- 


hood manufacturing  North  Carolina  cot- 
ton Into  textiles,  apparel,  and  related 
products.  North  Carolina  tobacco  into 
tobacco  products.  North  Carolina  timber 
into  furniture,  paper,  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts, and  North  Carolina  produce  into 
food  and  kindred  products. 

In  1965  national  rankings  in  cash  re- 
ceipts for  all  agricultural  crops.  North 
Carolina  ranked  fourth.  In  total  cash 
receipts  for  all  commodities.  North  Caro- 
lina ranked  11th,  and  in  cash  receipts  for 
tobacco.  North  Carolina  led  the  Nation. 
Our  State  ranked  2d  in  the  Nation  on 
cash  receipts  for  peanuts  and  forest 
products,  4th  in  the  Nation  on  cash  re- 
ceipts for  broilers.  6th  in  the  Nation  on 
cash  receipts  for  eggs  and  turkeys,  8th 
in  the  Nation  on  cash  receipts  for  com, 
10th  in  the  Nation  on  cash  receipts  for 
soybeans.  12th  in  the  Nation  on  cash  re- 
ceipts for  hogs,  and  19th  in  the  Nation 
on  cash  receipts  for  all  livestock. 

North  Carolina's  five  leading  commodi- 
ties in  1965  were,  first,  tobacco.  $455  mil- 
lion; second,  broilers.  $118  million;  third, 
dairy  products.  $78  million;  fourth,  hogs, 
$74  million;  and  fifth,  eggs,  $72  million. 

The  record  is  that  North  Carolina's 
prosperity  is  based  in  substantial  meas- 
ure upon  her  agricultural  productUlty. 

TH«     rARMm     A    TRUSTEE     FOB    ALL    FL'TfRE 
GENERATIONS 

When  he  purchases  a  farm,  the  fanner 
may  be  assured  by  the  lawyer  who  ex- 
amines the  title  that  he  is  acquiring  the 
farm  as  the  absolute  owner  in  fee  simple. 
Prom  a  legal  standpoint,  the  assurance 
given  the  farmer  by  the  lawyer  may  be 
true.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
farmer  takes  title  to  his  land  as  a  trustee 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  all  the  un- 
born generations  which  are  destined  to 
follow  iiim.  This  is  true  because  time 
stays  while  people  go.  A  North  Carolin- 
ian, the  late  Hugh  H  Bennett  of  Anson 
County,  deserves  the  credit  for  con\'lnc- 
ing  Congress  of  the  farmers'  trust  to  un- 
born generations.  Almost  a  tliird  of  a 
century  ago.  he  appeared  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  and  stressed  In  a 
most  effective  way  that  the  Nation's  then 
vanishing  topsoil  made  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber  possible,  and  that  in 
consequence  soil  conservation  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  human  life  in 
America. 

THE  FAJtliXB  E^^rIT^J^)  to  AU)  in  the  DISCHAICI 
OF     Hia     TRtrST 

Farm  surpluses  In  the  Nation  have 
reached  a  vanishing  point  for  many  com- 
modities, and  world  needs  are  rising  an- 
nually for  more  and  more  food  for 
greater  populations.  Pood  is  in  short 
supply  In  much  of  the  world  with  no  re- 
lief in  sight.  Since  the  continuance  of 
human  life  Is  dependent  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  topsoil.  it  is  plain  that  the 
farmer  owes  a  most  solemn  obligation  to 
future  generations.  It  is  manifestly  un- 
fair, however,  for  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  In  nonagrlcultural  occupations 
to  expect  the  farmer  to  discharge  vi1th- 
out  assistance  his  trust.  This  Is  so  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  all  of  us  in 
equity  and  good  conscience  share  his  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future.  'We  can  best 
lend  our  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  the 
performance  of  his  trust  through  agen- 
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cies  of  the  Federal,  the  Sute,  and  the 
local  governments. 

PBOCBaMS  to   assist   the  F.\RME3l  TO   DISCHARGE 
HIS    TRUST 

Through  their  agents,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  the  American 
people  support  programs  of  two  types  to 
assist  agriculture.  The  first  type  of  pro- 
grams consists  of  such  measure.s  as  price 
supports  for  basic  crops,  which  are  de- 
signed to  place  agriculture  upon  substan- 
tial parity  with  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  and  the  second  type  of  pro- 
grams are  conservation  programs,  which 
are  designed  to  assist  the  farmer  in  dis- 
charging his  solemn  trust  to  the  future. 
From  a  long-range  standpoint,  the  con- 
servation programs  are  of  transcendent 
importance. 

CONSiaiV.MION  PROGRAMS  ADAPTED  TO  NORTH 
CAROLINA'S  LAND,  WATER.  AND  TIMBER  RE- 
SOURCES 

Among  the  programs  devised  by  our 
goverrunental  agencies  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  discharge  his  trust  to  the  fu- 
ture are  several  well-adapted  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  North  Carolina  s  land,  water. 
and  timber  resources.  These  particular 
programs  are  also  well  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  those  who  now 
dwell  upon  our  farms,  and  to  preserve 
such  North  Carolina  industries  as  are 
based  upon  agriculture.  For  tliese  rea- 
sons. North  Carolinians  of  all  vocations 
should  encourage  the  maximum  use  of 
these  programs  by  our  farmers  Let  me 
emphasize  two  of  these  programs  which 
constitute,  in  essence,  a  realization  of 
Hugh  Bennett's  vision.  They  are  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and 
the  program  supervised  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  These  programs  are 
essentially  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tive activities.  'We  all  find  cause  for  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  that  all  North  Caro- 
lina agricultural  land  lies  within  some 
soil  conservation  district.  As  a  result  of 
the  activities  of  those  administering  and 
cooperating  with  these  conservation  pro- 
grams, some  90,000  North  Carolina 
farmers  are  actively  engaged  m  carrying 
out  such  conservation  practices  as  con- 
tour farming,  cover  cropping,  scientific 
drainage,  stripcropping.  seeding  pas- 
tures, tree  planting,  and  improving  wild- 
life areas.  As  a  consequence,  the  visible 
indications  of  erosion  are  vanishing  from 
our  land  and  our  farmers  are  discharging 
In  substantial  measure  their  trust  to  the 
future. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  two  kindred 
programs  well  adapted  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  water  resources.  These  are 
the  long  established  Federal  flood  control 
program,  and  the  1954  establi.shed  small 
watershed  program.  North  Carolinians 
are  becommg  increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  to  our  agriculture  of  the  pro- 
lection  of  small  watersheds  They  have 
recently  filed  numerous  applications  for 
assistance  to  this  particular  field.  In 
passing  from  this  phase  of  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  State's  increased 
Interest  in  the  conservation  of  our  water 
resources  and  the  re-creation  of  our  foT- 
fst«.  During  the  last  planting:  season, 
the  four  State  nurseries  distributed  over 
38  million  seedlings  to  persons  actively 
engaged  In  reforestation. 
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AGRICULTDUE  8     HUMAN     RESOURCES     IN     NORTH 
CAJIOLINA 

North  Carolina's  most  precious  agri- 
cultural resource  is  her  human  resource — 
all  those  men,  women,  and  children  who 
dwell  upon  her  farms.  Life  upon  our 
farms  has  been  made  more  abundant  by 
the  conservation  practices  already  de- 
scribed, and  by  the  rural  electrification 
program  which  has  resulted  in  the  elec- 
trification of  98.8  percent  of  all  our 
farms.  While  we  might  well  rejoice  in 
our  progress  in  these  fields,  we  cannot 
forget  that  many  problems  remain  un- 
solved. Although  North  Carolina  has  the 
largest  farm  population  of  any  State  in 
the  Nation,  her  farms  average  only  97 
acres  in  area.  Indeed,  about  50  percent 
of  them  are  under  50  acres  in  extent.  As 
a  consequence,  the  pressure  of  our  farm 
population  upon  our  farms  is  great,  and 
the  per  capita  income  of  our  farmers  is 
small.  'While  the  alltime  gross  per  farm 
income  was  set  in  North  Carolina  in  1965 
with  a  high  of  $7,375,  the  net  income  per 
farm  dropped  $149  from  the  previous 
year  to  $3,140. 

For  these  reasons,  North  Carolina 
stands  in  need  of  such  things  as  in- 
creased live-at-home  programs  in  areas 
devoted  primarily  to  money  crops,  co- 
operative marketing  practices  to  in- 
sure fair  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
cooperative  storing  capacities  for  perish- 
able products  in  seasons  of  abundance  or 
low  prices,  and  above  all  else,  additional 
industrial  employment  for  those  who 
dwell  upon  her  farms.  If  North  Carolina 
can  obtain  these  things  and  intensify  the 
conservation  of  her  land,  water,  and  tim- 
ber resources,  those  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  reside  on  her  farms  will 
enjoy  the  more  abundant  life  which  they 
so  richly  deserve,  and  produce  the 
healthy,  viable  farm  economy  that  is  the 
foundation  for  a  progressive  industrial 
complex. 


WHAT  THE  NEW  LEFT  STANDS  FOR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
2,000  members  of  the  old  and  new  left 
met  in  New  York  City  on  September  9, 
1966,  for  the  Second  Annual  Conference 
of  Socialist  Scholars.  At  this  meeting  it 
became  clear  that  the  goal  of  both 
branches  of  American  radicalism  is  sim- 
ilar: to  destroy  our  social,  economic,  and 
political  structure  and  replace  it  with 
something  else. 

We  often  think  of  the  new  left  as  a 
spontaneous  movement  which  believes 
that  our  posture  in  'Vietnam  is  incorrect, 
but  which  has  little  else  to  contribute. 
This  is  not  true.  The  new  left  opposes 
the  war  in  Vietnam  primarily  as  a  vehicle 
to  attract  attention  to  itself  and  to  its 
more  far  reaching  revolutionary  goals. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  very  structure 
of  American  society  which  is  the  target. 

An  excellent  study  of  tliis  Socialist 
Scholars  Conference  was  prepared  by 
Alice  Widener,  who  was  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting.    She  notes  that — 

The  New  Leftist  radicalism  of  today  Is  In 
no  way  different  from  the  Old  Bolshevism  of 
a  century  ago. 

It  is  the  organization  of  the  American 
society,  beginning  with  the  concept  of  the 


family  Itself,  which  is  today  under  at- 
tack. 

Isaac  Deutscher,  the  biographer  of 
Trotsky  and  long  time  Marxist,  gave  the 
keynote  address  and  called  for  "complete 
freedom  of  sexual  life  that  will  abolish 
the  family."  Prof.  Shane  Mage  urged 
the  young  people  present  to  take  LSD 
in  order  to  create  a  free  society. 

The  major  facts  which  emerge  from 
this  meeting,  according  to  Mrs.  Widener, 
are  these: 

( 1 )  The  American  Marxists  are  abandon- 
ing their  pretense  of  non-violence  for  open 
advocacy  of  violence. 

(2)  They  have  successfully  linked  the 
American  Marxist  revolutionary  movement 
with  Its  counterparts  throughout  the  world. 

( 3 )  They  are  drunk  with  success  and  have 
cast  away  former  caution  about  their  real 
objectives. 

James  Haughton,  director  of  the  Har- 
lem unemployment  center,  told  the  group 
that  in  1967— 

Those  people  in  the  Administration  will 
learn  about  riots  In  the  streets.  They  rioted 
in  the  1930's  but  that  wonX  be  anything 
compared  to  1967. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  tlie  confer- 
ence, Paul  Sweezy,  editor  of  the  radical 
Monthly  Review,  commented  on  "the 
amazing  progress  we  have  made  since 
otir  first  conference  at  Columbia,  last 
September,  progress  far  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations." 

The  left  has  a  blueprint  for  America, 
one  which  they  have  set  out  quite  clearly. 
All  Americans  should  know  of  this  blue- 
print, for  if  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
forces  which  seek  to  radically  transform 
our  free  society  we  will  be  powerless  to 
oppose  them. 

I  wish  to  share  this  important  article 
with  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  U.S.A.,  vol.  xm.  No.  19.  Sept.  16,  19661 

In  THE  East  and  West  Ballrooms 
(A  special  report  by  Alice  Widener  on  the 

Second    Annual    Conference    of    Socialist 

Scholars) 

"The  temptation  of  our  day  is  to  accept 
the  Intolerable,  for  fear  of  still  worse  to 
come."  The  Revolution  of  Nihilism.  1939. 
by  Hermann  Rauschnlng,  former  President 
of  the  Free  State  of  Danzig. 

"Only  the  clunks  stay  in  the  clink,"  said 
the  Socialist  Scholar,  In  the  West  Ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City, 
Sunday,  September  11.  1966.  "Fortunately — 
as  at  Berkeley,  for  example — the  parents  of 
middle  class  and  wealthy  students  in  our 
movement  ball  them  out." 

REGISTRATION 

While  ordinary  travelers  from  out  of  town 
were  registering  at  the  reception  desk  in  the 
main  lobby  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City.  Friday  evening.  September  9.  1966, 
more  than  two  thousand  members  of  the 
Old  and  New  Left  were  registering  at  tables 
set  up  in  ballroom  floor  hallways  to  attend 
the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars. 

The  New  Left  movement  in  our  cotmtry  Is 
generally  described  by  misinformed  or  mis- 
leading members  of  the  press  as  a  sponta- 
neous, amorphotis  grouping  of  rebellious 
youth.  It  is  not.  Any  non-Socialist  who 
attended    the    evening    and   daytime    panel 
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>:.>iis  of  th«  Socialist  Scholan  durlnf  the 
we«li-ei:J  of  September  &-11  would  aave 
beer,  f  Tced  to  recognize,  aa  did  I.  that  moat 
memDers  ot  the  New  Left  are  actlvuu  Ln- 
ttlgii:«>U.  controlled  and  manipulated  by  dla- 
clpilned  members  of  the  CotamunUt  Farty 
working  in  a  united  front  with  Ma.-zlat 
Ideohiguea 

Wa«  It  to  fo«t«r  Illusion  or  mlacooceptlon 
th<i:  the  big  pr«aa — the  wire  servlcea.  brjad- 
casttr.g  networka.  big  circulation  magajlnea 
and  newspaper» — atayed  away  from  the  X)n- 
ference'  It  la  hard  to  find  a  »atlafa<tory 
explajiatlon  of  why  they  granted  It  privi- 
leged sanctuary  In  the  E&at  Ballroom  and 
We«t  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Commodore  In 
the  -enter  of  the  city 

There  were  no  TV  cameras  to  film  th«  ar- 
rival from  London  of  the  white-beaded 
radical  Marxist  zealot  Isaac  Duetscher.  in- 
vited by  the  Socialist  Scholars  to  open  their 
conference  with  a  discourse  "On  Socialist 
Man  Nor  were  there  any  cameras  tu'ned 
on  54-year-old  Victor  Perlo,  Identlflet:  In 
Congresalonal  hearings  as  a  member  of  a 
Soviet  espionage  ring  while  he  was  In  US. 
Oovernment  employ  during  World  Wa;  n. 
No  well  known  reporter  was  present  to  Ir  ter- 
vlew  conference  panelist  Communist  Herbert 
Aptheker  age  51.  now  running  for  Congress 
In  Brooklyn.  N  Y  .  who  last  year  told  the  llrst 
Annual  Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars,  'Of 
course.  Watts  was  glorious  " 

Por  some  Inexplicable  reason  It  seems  that 
nowadays  our  communications  media  per- 
sonnel report  graphically  only  on  the  eflects 
of  the  Leftist  radicate'  actlvltleA — on  the 
blo<<iy  r*ce  rluts,  street  demonstrations,  dis- 
rupting and  cijsUy  acts  of  civil  dlsobedlenie— 
but  stay  away  from  the  gatherings  waere 
plans  for  such  activities  are  hatched,  the  ugh 
most  meetings  as  this  one  was.  are  pub''cly 
announced 

Last  -September,  after  Barron's  National 
Business  and  f  irtanctai  Weekly  reprlntec  my 
article  about  the  First  Annual  Confer  "nee 
of  So<:lail8t  Scholars  at  Columbia  University. 
the  UPI  wire  service  got  In  touch  with  Bar- 
ron s  to  request  quotation  rights  The  re- 
quest was  Immediately  granted  But  not  a 
slnj^le  word  about  the  Socialist  conference 
went  out  over  UPI  or  any  other  wire  service, 
though  no  statement  or  quotation  In  my  ar- 
ticle ever  was  challenged  for  accuracy  Soon 
after  Bartons  carried  my  article,  however, 
several  of  the  leading  Socialist's  Qgurtng  In 
It- -such  as  Prof  Staughton  Lynd  of  Tale — 
made  national  and  International  headlines 
for  radical  activities  that  aided  our  Com- 
munist enemies  In  Hanoi  and  were  conducted 
In  total  defiance  of  the  US    Government 

Unquestionably  even  before  the  end  of 
19<J6  several  of  the  registrants  at  the  Second 
Ann'oaJ  Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars  will 
make  headlines  and  TV  camera  appearances 
as  friends  of  our  enemies,  enemies  of  our 
friends  and  as  subverters  of  our  American 
way  of  life 

BOL-SHCVIK    Nrw    LETTISM 

There  was  not  an  empty  chair  in  the  800- 
seat  Wlndsijr  Ballroom  at  the  Commodore 
when  the  Socialist  Scholars  and  their  radical 
Left. St  audience  gathered  to  hear  Pollah-born 
Isaac  Deutscher  of  Ixjndon.  He  was  Intro- 
duced by  Prof  H  H  WUaon  of  Princeton 
University  who  described  Mr  Deutscher  as 
"a  contributor  to  The  Economut  and  The 
Observer  '  This  Is  a  fact,  though  most  Ceut- 
scher  articles  In  those  publications  were  un- 
signed 

When  Deutscher  went  to  the  rostrum,  the 
audience  stood  to  honor  him;  they  did  so 
again  after  Ms  address  Whether  the  huge 
overflow  audience  of  more  than  700  in  ad- 
joining rooms  and  hallways  did  likewise  I  do 
not  know  Deutscher's  appearance  sls  the 
featured  guest  was  Illustrative  of  the  "So- 
cialist Unity"  of  the  conference,  he  is  the 
authentic  biographer  of  Leon  Trotsky,  but 
even  the  SUllnlsts  In  the  crowd  gave  hUn  a 


big  hand  and  the  young  New  Leftists  hung 
on  his  every  guttural  word 

The  essence  of  Deutscher's  speech  was  ex- 
treme MarxUm-Lenlnlsm  In  its  original  Bol- 
shevik form  It  had  strong  theoretical  and 
practical  relationship  to  policies  and  pro- 
grams urged  today  for  America  by  the  So- 
cialist Scholars  and  activists  To  watch  and 
listen  to  this  man.  who  looked  and  sounded 
like  1930  newspaper  caricatures  and  actors' 
Imitatloiis  of  the  flery  radical  haranguing 
crowds  at  Union  Square  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  New  York,  or  on  a  soap  box  In  Hyde 
Park.  London.  It  seemed  preposterous  that 
an  audience  In  1964  could  listen  to  such  evil 
tripe  without  bursting  into  derisive  laughter 
turning  Into  catcalls  of  liKllgnant  repudla- 
Uon. 

Yet  It  became  clear,  during  subsequent 
panel  sessions  of  the  Socialist  Scholars'  con- 
ference, that  the  New  Leftist  radicalism  of 
today  Is  in  no  way  different  from  the  Old 
Bolshevism  of  half  a  century  ago.  To  any- 
one believing  that  the  family  as  a  social  unit 
la  essential  to  maintenance  of  a  decent  so- 
ciety, there  was  little  difference  between 
Isaac  Deutscher's  call.  September  9.  19M.  for 
"complete  freedom  of  sexual  life  that  will 
abolish  the  family."  and  Brooklyn  Polytech- 
nic Asst  Professor  of  Economics  Shane 
Mage's  call  from  the  same  dais  for  youth  to 
follow  today  the  advice  of  convlct«d  mari- 
juana handler  Timothy  Leary  ( ousted  from 
the  Harvard  faculty |  to  "turn  on,  tune  In, 
drop  out '  through  use  of  the  hallucogenlc 
drug  LSD  and  marijuana.  Nor  was  there 
substantial  difference  between  Deutscher's 
call  for  "destruction  of  the  monogamlc  bour- 
geois family  as  we  know  It. "  and  the  state- 
ments In  a  paper  read  for  the  absent  70-year- 
old  Prof  Herbert  Marcuse  (unable  to  attend 
because  he  was  at  a  Communist  meeting  In 
Prague)  of  the  University  of  California  In 
San  Diego.  After  having  decltu-ed  "the  Marx- 
ian Idea  of  socialism  Is  not  radical  enough," 
Prof  Marcuse  urged,  We  must  develop  the 
moral-sexual  rebellion  of  the  youth." 

When  dark-haired  Prof  Shane  Mage, 
speaking  In  a  nasal  voice  with  Adam's  apple 
twitching  In  his  thin  throat,  urged  the  young 
people  present  to  take  LSD  In  order  "to 
create  a  free  society,"  neither  white- bearded 
Isaac  Deutscher  nor  any  Socialist  profeasor 
from  Yale,  Princeton.  Columbia  or  non-Ivy 
League  university  rose  to  utter  a  word  of 
protest  against  this  deliberate  corruption  of 
the  young  Yet  only  a  few  days  earlier,  there 
had  appeared  In  the  press  everywhere  an 
official  warning  against  LSD  by  the  Inter- 
national Aaaoclatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police  who 
called  for  International  legislation  against 
Its  non- medical  use 

Just  how  much  stress  the  Socialist  Schol- 
ars and  their  activist  pupils  In  the  New  Left 
place  on  use  of  LSD  as  a  means  of  breaking 
down  middle  class  customs  and  morality  may 
be  seen  In  the  text  of  the  Radical  Education 
Project  (REP»  sponsored  by  Students  for 
Democratic  Action.  Many  SDS  leaders  were 
present  at  the  conference  and  their  REP  doc- 
ument was  widely  circulated  there  It  urges 
as  part  of  an  "ongoing  examination  of  the 
value  bases  of  the  new  radicalism  "  a  study 
of  the  questions  "Are  all  existing  Instances 
of  private  enterprise  antithetical  to  our 
values''  How  do  we  relate  to  riots?  to  the 
sexual  revolution'  to  pornography?  to 
l^D? 

Disdaining  "bourgeois"  manners  and  cul- 
ture, the  young  radicals  In  REP  and  dozens 
of  other  Leftist  groups  In  the  ballroom  at  the 
Commodore  gave  rapt  attention  to  aging 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Trotskylte  Deutscher  as  he 
criticized  certain  brutalities  and  fallings  of 
the  Red  regimes  In  Russia  and  East  E^irope. 
then  wholly  excused  them  by  shouting  out. 
"We  of  the  West  have  been  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  failures  of  socialism  In  those  coun- 
tries" The  whole  trouble  with  the  world — 
said  Deutscher— la  that  "unsocial  private 
property    disunites    society."      There    Is    no 


need,  he  said,  for  man  to  concern  hlmsci; 
with  "an  ultimate  metaphysical  piirpcse  "  ir 
his  existence.  "Socialist  man,"  he  ranted 
"will  be  exempt  from  worship  and  awe 
After  fatherhood  has  come  to  be  regardec 
only  as  biological,  and  "paternal  authority 
as  a  mere  social  institution  to  be  gotten  rid 
of,  then  the  "bourgeois  form  of  the  patn- 
archal  family"  ^-tll  be  obliterated,  and  in- 
fants brought  up  "In  a  communal  nursery 
after  the  destruction  of  the  family  as  wV 
know  It.  will  be  free  of  aggressive  tendencies 

ONLY     THS    CLUNKS 

In  what  the  Socialist  Scholars  de-scribe 
as  "the  transition  period  to  revolution,"  i; 
appears,  however,  that  the  family  as  we 
know  It.  well  fed  on  the  good  fruits  of  fret 
enterprise,  plays  today  a  most  helpful  role 
In  aiding  the  authors  of  Its  destruction 
Thus  In  the  East  Ballroom  panel  discussion 
on  Saturday  morning,  which  dealt  wiih 
'Components  of  Contemporary  Revolution- 
ary Movements."'  panelist  James  Petras.  a 
leader  of  the  riotous  Free  Speech  Movement 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
described  as  a  main  helpful  component  the 
role  of  "the  sons  of  professional  and  aristo- 
cratic families  In  Latin  America  as  revolu- 
tionary guerrilla  warfare  leaders  In  the  coun- 
tryside "  Mr.  Petras  said  Lenin  has  been 
proved  entirely  right  in  saying  that  in  the 
dlasolutlon  of  the  ruling  class,  a  small  sec- 
tion cuts  Itself  adrift  and  Joins  the  revolu- 
tion" as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Afterwards.  In  the  hallway  outside  the 
BUst  Ballroom,  a  Socialist  Scholar  expressed 
his  support  of  Petras'  paper  and  stressed  the 
tmp>ortance  of  leading  the  bourgeoisie  on 
toward  suicide.  "Only  the  clunks  stay  In 
the  clink."  he  said.  "Fortunately— as  at 
Berkeley,  for  example — the  parents  of  middle 
class  and  wealthy  students  In  our  movement 
ball  them  out." 

A  fat  male  "clunk"  with  shoulder-length 
hair,  thick  beard,  leather  Jacket,  laced  boots 
and  filthy  flngernalls  shoved  a  mimeographed 
sheet  into  the  Ivy  League  Socialist  Scholar's 
hand. 

I  received  one.  too.    It  read: 

"The  John  Brown  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, deeply  concerned  with  the  growing  vio- 
lence of  the  attacks  by  the  White  Power 
structure  on  the  developing  militant  black 
peoples  movement  as  exemplified  by  recent 
attacks  In  Chicago  and  the  arrest  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael  in  Atlanta  urge  participants  In 
the  Socialist  Scholars  Conference  to  stage  a 
march  from— Hotel  Commcxlore  to  Rocke- 
feller Plaza — time — 5  30  pjn. — to  demon- 
strate our  concern  and  solidarity  with  the 
Afro- American  people  and  against  white  su- 
premacy After  the  march  you  are  invited 
to  attend  a  buffet  dinner  8  p.m.  at  100  West 
83nd  St.  (West  of  Columbus)   Tel.  362-4954  " 

The  'clunk"  put  a  hand  on  the  Socialist 
Scholar's  arm.  "You  with  us?"  The  Scholar 
smiled,  said  a  noncommittal  "maybe." 
and  turned  ingratiatingly  to  a  goodlooklng 
young  man  with  short  cut  smooth  bl»ck 
hair,  blue  eyes,  clean  shaven  face  and  a 
neat  navy  blue  suit.  "How  are  things  at 
Yale?"  said  the  Scholar  "You're  a  student 
of   Woodward's,    aren't    you?" 

The  "WoodwBu-d  "  referred  to  Is  Prof.  C.  Vsnn 
Wocxlward  of  Yale  University  who.  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  In  the  Windsor  Ballroom,  de- 
scribed himself  as  "a  liberal."  but  began  his 
discussion  of  an  Inter-Soclallst  controveny 
between  Communist  Herbert  Aptheker  and 
Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese  with  the  state- 
ment.   "I    Identify    with   Aptheker." 

STOKkLT.  NOT  BOBBT 

All  during  the  Socialist  Scholars'  discus- 
sion In  the  Commodore  over  the  weekend,  it 
was  obvious  that  Stokely  Carmlchael  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee— Jailed  In  Atlanta  on  a  charge  of  "in- 
citing to  riot " — was  the  revolutionary  hero. 
Mention  of  his  name  during  panel  or  floor 


discussion  brought  loud  cheers  and  crash- 
;ng  applause.  There  was  talk  by  some  So- 
.lallst  Scholars  and  youth  group  leaders  in 
vKflous  radical  organizations  of  "running 
n  radical  ticket  In  1968 — Staughton  Lynd 
;or  President,  and  Stokely  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent ""  One  of  the  youth  leaders  explained. 
Not  that  we'd  expect  to  get  any  big  amount 
.;  votes — but  It  would  give  us  entry  into 
places  on  and  off  campus  where  v^e  couldn't 
usually  operate.  It  would  be  very  useful  for 
contacts-making." 

K  most  dramatic  political  happening  took 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Ju.'^t  as  a  group 
111  young  New  Leftists  were  milling  around 
through  the  main  lobby  toward  elevators  to 
the  ballroom  floor,  a  procession  of  Demo- 
cratic political  leaders  in  New  York  hurried 
through  on  the  way  to  a  TV  interview  Gu- 
tjernalorlal  candidate  Frank  D  O  Connor  led 
the  way.  followed  by  Howard  Samuels,  candi- 
date for  lieutenant-governor.  Next  in  line 
was  Senator  Robckt  P.  Kennedy. 

"How  does  Kennedy  stand  with  your 
sroup,  Paul?"'  said  a  young  man  with  an 
SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic  Society) 
label  on  his  Jacket  to  another  SDS  member 
Well,  he  thinks  he  con  use  us  and  that  he's 
persuaded  us  he's  really  with  It.  We  can 
use  him  a  while.  But  when  time  comes  for 
i  real  struggle,  he'd  be  superseded  "" 

"THE    RED    NETWORK 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
what  the  Socialist  Scholars  and  their  stu- 
dents, followers  and  supporters  mean  by  "a 
real  struggle."  They  mean  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  we  know 
:l.  the  destruction  of  what  most  citizens  en- 
;oy  as  "the  American  way  of  life,"  and  the 
abolition  of  all  our  existing  economic  and  so- 
cial institutions.  Moreover,  they  have  es- 
tablished an  International  Intelligence  net- 
work that  reaches  up  Into  guerrilla  head- 
quarters In  the  Peruvian  mountains,  into  the 
African  rebel  enclaves  In  Angola  ;ind  Mozam- 
bique, Into  countryside  insurgency  ^mps  In 
Guatemala,  Into  Vletcong  strongholds  In 
Vietnam,  to  bring  about  a  successful  Marxist 
world  revolution  that  could  Isolate,  overtax 
ind  bring  down  the  US    Goverrunent 

How  do  I  know  this?  Because  I  heard  it 
and  read  It.  That  Is  what  the  Second  -Annual 
Conference  of  Socialist  Scholars  was  about. 
In  precisely  the  same  manner  a.s  Lenin  and 
Stalin  put  all  their  plans  in  writing,  and  as 
Hitler  did.  so  do  our  American  revolutionists 
put  down  everything  In  black  on  white  to- 
day For  the  Intellectual  elite,  they  put  it 
lown  in  academic  papers  and  esoteric  mag- 
.utlnes;  for  the  masses,  they  put  it  down  in 
inflammatory,  crudely-worded  tracts,  'folk" 
-^ngs,  and  slogans.     ^ 

Hermann  Rauschning,  former  President  of 
the  Danzig  Free  State  before  Warld  War  n 
ind  a  main  enemy  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  de- 
scribed In  a  chapter  headed  "The  March  to 
Revolution"  in  his  book  "The  Revolution  of 
.nihilism"  (19391,  how  the  revolution  is 
Tought  about.     He  wrote: 

"The  most  candid  of  revelations  have 

-■een  dismissed  as  "going  off  the  deep  end  " 
jy  the  very  people  who.  for  their  own  sakes. 
■lad  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  listening  with 
"A«ful  attention.  .  .  .  The  listener  finds 
t  Inconceivable  that  anyone  really  entertaln- 
■ag  such  plans  could  have  the  Innocence  to 
jvow  them.  But  It  Is  not  Inmxtence.  It  Is 
■he  subtlest  of  cunning.  It  is  Just  as  effec- 
■y"e  In  the  opjKMlte  direction  as  the  practice 
''■•'  the  famous  maxim  In  "Meln  Kampf "  that 
•'"?  Ue  will  be  believed  if  It  Is  big  enough. 
•^ny  truth  will  be  disbelieved  if  it  is  big 
enough" 

THE    REVOLUTION 

Three  main  facts  emerged  clearly  from  the 
;^cond  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
;^olarB  In  New  York  City,  September  1966: 
,  '  American  Marxists  are  abandoning  their 
prttenae  of  non-violence  for  open  advocacy 


of  violence;  (2)  they  have  successfully  linked 
the  American  Marxist  revolutionary  move- 
ment with  Its  counterparts  throughout  the 
world;  (3)  they  are  drunk  with  success  and 
have  cast  away  former  caution  nbout  their 
real  objectives. 

At  the  Socialist  Scholars'  discussion  of 
"Poverty  and  Po"w«rlessness,"  panelist  James 
Haughton,  director  of  the  Harlem  Unem- 
ployment Center,  ranted  into  the  microphone 
on  the  dais,  after  Prof.  Richard  A  Cloward 
of  Columbia  University  had  branded  ou» 
welfare  system  In  our  welfare  state  as  "law- 
less,"; 

"Specifically,  yes.  the  welfare  system  is 
rotten,  but  so  Is  the  whole  American  system 
rotten.  You  can't  look  anywhere  In  this 
country  and  see  anything  but  rottenness. 
The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  offer 
no  hope  for  the  American  people  whether 
they  run  Bobby  Kennedy  for  President  or  not. 

"We  must  force  this  murderer  Johnson 
and  the  people  around  him  to  discontinue 
their  genocide  against  Vietnam  We  must 
pinpoint  the  enemy  of  poor  pei>ple — Amerl- 
lan  Imperialism.  Wherever  the  American 
octopus  reaches  out  its  tentacles,  there  you 
will  find  exploitation,  cruelly,  poverty,  mass 
Impoverishment." 

Dr.  Haughton  called  for  "revolutionary 
change,  not  reforms,"  and  he  predicted  that 
"the  black  Uncle  Tom  flunkies.  like  those  In 
the  NAACP  and  Urban  League,  will  ulti- 
mately be  kicked  out." 

Dr.  Haughton  said.  "We  had  a  march 
against  war  In  Vietnam,  and  we  got  some 
data  from  Prof.  Melman  (Seymotu-  D..  Profes- 
sor of  Industrial  Engineering  i  at  Columbia 
University.  I've  been  In  touch  with  him  and 
put  his  conclusions  in  fact-sheets  to 
workers.  " 

Dr.  Haughton  said  Prof.  Melman  had 
told  him  the  dollar  will  be  devalued  In  1967 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  Negro  people  will  be 
unemployed.  Dr.  Haughton  continued, 
"Then  those  people  in  the  Administration 
win  learn  about  rlote  in  the  streets.  They 
rioted  In  the  1930's,  but  that  won't  be  any- 
thing compared  to  '67!" 

The  applause  In  the  ballroom  was  deaf- 
ening. 

BLOWING    the    FtJSE 

Haughton'8  Impassioned  si>eech  had  fol- 
lowed a  calmly  academic  but  insidiously 
dangerous  paper  presented  by  Prof.  Richard 
A.  Cloward  of  Columbia,  whose  work  in 
sociology  has  greatly  influenced  the  scandal- 
ridden,  miiltl-mllllon  dollar  Mobilization  for 
Youth  program  In  New  York  City,  and  also 
the  multl-billlon  dollar  federal  Poverty  Pro- 
gram and  Job  Corps  project.  Dr  Clow'ard  Is 
a  member  of  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Pov- 
erty, the  group  organized  by  Walter  Reuther. 

Written  with  associate  sociologist  Prances 
Plven  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Cleward's  paper  for 
the  Socialist  Scholars  opened  with  a  call  for 
a  systematic  strategy  of  "irregular  and  dis- 
ruptive tactics"  among  the  poor,  urging 
them  to  overburden  city  and  stat*  govern- 
ments with  their  "demands"  as  a  means  of 
forcing  these  governments  to  turn  to  the 
federal  government  for  more  and  more  funds. 

Prof.  Cloward  said,  "We  need  to  devote 
more  attention  to  disrupting  corporate 
power."  He  described  the  poor  as  mere  "sup- 
plicants" In  the  welfare  state,  and  said  they 
have  most  to  gain  "from  a  major  upheaval 
in  our  society."  He  said  our  welfare  system 
Is  "lawless"  and  violates  human  and  civil 
rights.  He  called  for  welfare  recipients" 
forcing  city  welfare  departments  to  impose 
the  labor  union  "check-off  system'"  for  wel- 
fare clients,  by  withholding  50  cents  to  a 
dollar  for  each  client  as  dues  to  a  fund  for 
tuiionlzatlon  of  welfare  clients  to  Impose 
their  demands  for  special  benefits 

Prof.  Cloward  explained  that  each  welfare 
client  In  New  York  City  is  entitled  under 
existing  law  to  special  benefits  for  clothing. 
blankets,  etc.    He  said  that  In  1965  city  .spe- 


cial benefits  welfare  payments  amounted  to 
"about  $40  per  client"  and  he  called  for  etich 
welfare  client  to  demand  $100  to  $1,000  In 
such  benefits.  He  said  there  are  now  550,000 
welfare  clients  In  the  city,  but  that  by  1967 
there  probably  will  be  600,000.  The  poor, 
said  Dr.  Cloward.  could  become  a  stake  and 
powerful  organization  "In  small  portions  of 
power"  "Within  the  context  "of  a  broader 
point." 

Dr.  Cloward  said  he  had  consulted  with 
legal  experts  and  "we  estimate  that  $200 
minion  In  special  grants"  could  be  obtained 
in  New  York  City  alone  Dr.  Cloward  said 
that  In  Cleveland,  on  June  20.  1966,  30  to 
35  welfare  recipients  were  Joined  by  others 
In  a  demonstration  that  included  the  Hough 
area.  In  early  August,  he  said,  he  himself 
had  taken  part  In  "a  national  conference  to 
organize  the  welfare  recipients  movement." 
Dr.  Cloward  said  he  personally  had  taken 
part  in  Wednesday  night  meetings  with  wel- 
fare clients  "week  after  week,  month  after 
month,"  and  that  as  a  result,  "Next  Monday 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  welfare 
recipients  at  City  Hall." 

He  was  a  prophet  of  sharpest  vision,  as  TV 
watchers  soon  would  learn. 

Dr.  Cloward  read  his  paper  to  the  Socialist 
Scholars  Conference  in  the  East  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Commodore  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
September  10.  On  Monday  night,  September 
12,  CBS  and  NBC  TV  newscasts  showed  the 
demonstration  of  screaming  welfare  recipients 
that  took  place  right  on  Cloward  schedule. 
They  shouted  demands  for  more  "special 
benefits."  though  the  present  cltv  general 
welfare  budget  (including  hospital"  services, 
etc.)  is  almost  a  billion  dollars  anniwlly,  the 
Mayor  says  the  city  is  "broke,"  and  New 
Yorkers  were  hit  this  year  with  a  city  income 
tax  In  addition  to  state  and  federal  taxes  to 
pay  for  It  all. 

On  Tuesday,  September  13,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  reported,  'About  500  welfare  re- 
cipients picketed  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare building  .  .  .  and  staged  sit-downs  and 
sit-ins  yesterday.  ...  As  police  called  rein- 
forcements, the  demonstrators  blocked  one  of 
the  two  entrances  to  the  building  and 
marched  along  the  sidewalk." 

Socialist  Scholar  Prof.  Cloward  of  Colum- 
bia certainly  was  right  about  the  success  of 
his  Wednesday  night  meetings  Evidently 
his  strategy  of  ""disruptive  tactics"  will  re- 
quire costly  police  reinforcements  at  citv 
welfare  departmente  throughout  our  nation. 

The  prospects  delighted  Prof  William 
Ryan,  formerly  of  Harvard  now  of  Yale  who 
described  himself  to  the  audience  as  '"a  radi- 
cal without  portfolio."  He  said.  "I  have  been 
enchanted  with  the  Cloward  strategy  of 
blowing  a  fuse  in  the  welfare  agencies,  hous- 
ing developments,  and  among  unmarried 
mothers  I  wonder  what  would  happen  If 
there  wat  a  really  systematic  overload" 

Sherman  Barr.  of  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
said  that  through  the  techniques  used  in  his 
organization  for  welfare,  "further  demand  is 
stimulated  rather  than  decreased."'  Mr.  Barr 
called  for  ""Indoctrination  In  group  method- 
ology "  and  said  that  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
for  a  group  of  350  they  had  been  able  to  get 
$85,000  for  "an  extremely  expensive  opera- 
tion requiring  money  for  phones,  mimeo- 
graphing, etc." 

When  a  member  of  the  audience  went  to 
the  floor  microphone  during  the  question 
period  to  ask  whether  Dr.  Clowards  strategy 
Is  a  substitute  for  "Socialist  organization  of 
the  proletariat,  the  industrial  factory  work- 
ers," Dr  Prances  Plven  of  Columbia' replied 
from  the  dais:  "I  really  only  want  to  make 
one  point — the  disruption  of  the  system. 
Welfare  rolls  will  begin  to  go  up;  welfare  pay- 
ments will  begin  to  go  up — the  impact  will 
be  very,  very  sharp.  The  mounting  welfare 
budget  will  increase  taxes,  force  cities  to  turn 
to  the  federal  goverrunent  We  have  to  help 
people  to  make  claims;  for  this  they  will 
organize  and  act." 
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Wh.ii  '.ne  entire  strategy  amounu  to  Li  a 
dutxiuca;  Socialist  plan  to  Increase  the  quti- 
ber  "t  welfare  cUenta  through  systemiUc 
overloading,  to  instigate  "the  poor"  to  mike 
bankrupting  deniands.  and  thus  wreck  lie 
existing  financial  structure  of  our  society. 
TTwre  was  no  talk  at  all  at  the  conference  of 
Improving  the  present  welfare  system,  of  ile- 
creasing  the  number  of  welfare  recipients,  or 
the  r.imber  of  unmarried  mothers  All  the 
emph.-ials  was  on  "disruption"  for  the  pur- 
poee  if  forcing  chaos  and  conditions  making 
our  s.  )clety  ripe  for  the  radical  overthrew 
of  existing  institutions  and  a  Socialist  taJ:e- 
over  Much  of  this  wa«  made  perfectly  c.uar 
In  Prif  Clowards  plan  to  disrupt  prlv^ite 
enterprise  and  release  the  flow  of  rewit.-ds 
u>  ihi^  poor"  by  increased  taxation  on  or- 
poruiions  that  will  "disrupt  corporate  poW'jr" 
and  end  "by  disrupting  production  " 

The  big  press  coverage  of  the  welfare  re- 
cipients' demonstration  at  City  Hall  was  at 
the  wrong  time  In  the  wrong  place  NBC 
and  CBS  cameras  should  have  been  focused 
an  Prof.  Richard  A.  Cloward  as  he  read  his 
scholarly  Socialist  paper  In  the  ballroom  at 
the  Commodore  The  TV  newscasters  would 
have  «;otten  a  beat  on  news  about  to  burst 
Into  print  And  If  the  US.  Attorney  General 
had  aeen  present  at  the  Second  Annual  C<:>n- 
ference  of  Socialist  Scholars,  he  might  have 
obta::ied  most  useful  Information  about  who 
are  tne  real  agitators  in  our  midst. 

No  decent  American  lacks  sympathy  for 
the  poor  or  Is  reluctant  to  help  them  and 
make  sacrlflcee  for  them  But  for  so  long 
as  a,  free  enterprise  society  exists  In  the 
United  States,  the  Socialist  Scholars,  bent  on 
overthrowing  It.  will  And  cause  for  agitation 
and  protest.  They  are  against  reform  and 
evoluti'^n  they  are  for  abolition  and  revo.'u- 
tlon  •..•.••■  regard  even  our  modem  American 
"weir  i.rs  j-ipltallsm"  as  an  enemy  to  be  killed 
jff 

THE  "miCHT  TO  TRAVEL" 

The  kind  of  citizenship  admired  by  the 
Socialist  Scholars  was  depicted  by  Jamee 
Petrafi  of  the  P'ree  Speech  Movement  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  who 
deacnbed  to  the  conference  audience  his  re- 
cent ■.  .viitres  tn  Latin  America,  his  contacts 
with  M.irtL^-.  vnd  Oommunist  revolutionary 
forces  •-;.ere  Petras  said  that  In  Latin 
America  today,  "revolutionary  guerrilla  war- 
fare in   the  countryside  foeters  citizenship." 

All  during  the  Commodore  conference, 
many  Socialist  Scholars  and  members  of  the 
audlen  f  talked  openly  about  their  direct 
onnUuiA  with  guerrilla  warfare  leaders  in 
Asia  Africa  and  Latin  America.  They  dis- 
cussed recent  visits  to  Havana,  Hanoi.  Mos- 
crtw.  Prague  and  other  Red  capitals 

Like  many  citizens.  I  have  puzzled  over 
bow  young  campus  radicals  and  academi- 
cians manage  to  travel  from  continent  to 
"x^ntinent  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  often  In 
defiance  of  State  Department  regulations 
and  of  Passport  Division  security  provisions 
At  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Social- 
ist Scholars  thU  month,  I  learned  how  they 
do  It 

The  young  radicals  travel  along  the 
smcx'.h  rails  of  an  underground  campus 
Rhuti>  system  that  transports  them,  armed 
with  .Mgheet  academic  credentials  given  by 
spon--iorlng  Socialist  professors,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Tanzania,  from  Michigan  to  guer- 
rilla camps  in  Peru  and  Chile,  from  Masaa- 
chuaetts  to  African  bush  rebel  enclaven  In 
MoKarr.bique  and  Angola.  Often  the  oUls 
are  f  K'te<l  by  tax-exempt  foundations. 

Rob<-r*  Pitch,  a  young  radical  present  at 
the  •••:.. 'erence,  told  friends  on  Saturday 
momir.rf  I  h.ave  an  appointment  Monday 
momlrii<  wr;  Mmeone  tn  the  Department  of 
African  A.T^irs  at  New  York  University  tc  ar- 
range for  -i  trip  to  Mo7Amblque  to  M« 
Mondl.-inf 

"Wonrterful  ■  they  said 

Dr.  Ed  ardo  MondUne  Ls  head  of  the  Mo- 
zanib:  ,       Mberatlon  Pront. 


RKP    MKTWOBK 

During  the  Socialist  Scholars'  business 
meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon  In  the  Bast 
Ballroom  at  the  CXtmmodore  I  at  which  the 
notorious  Prof.  Eugene  D.  Oenoveee  of  Rut- 
gers University  presided  i .  there  took  i>lace 
In  the  West  Ballroom  a  meeting  of  leaders  In 
the  Radial  ESducatlon  Project  (REP),  an  en- 
terprise of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
REP,  with  headquarters  at  Ann  Arbor  Mich- 
igan, sent  out  a  letter.  August  18,  1060,  that 
stated: 

The  Socialist  Scholars  Conference  looms 
as  a  significant  event  In  the  development 
of  the  Left  In  America  " 

The  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  out- 
line of  REP  projects  Among  them  Is  listed 
"International  Intelligence  Network"  The 
ensuing  text  boasts  of  a  "network  of  people 
In  the  US.  and  abroad,  closely  tuned  to  In- 
ternational events,  who  will  serve  the  move- 
ment as  quick.  Incisive  sources  of  Intelli- 
gence .  .  Such  a  network,  including  schol- 
ars. Journalists,  leftist  youth  leaders,  gov- 
ernment officials  Isle  l|.  guerrilla  leaders, 
etc  ,  can  provide  us  with  first  hand  reports 
and  analysis  of  the  action  of  Insurgent  move- 
ments, the  worklngts  of  the  foreign  policy 
apparatus,  kinds  of  Impending  developments. 
Already  we  have  contacts  In  Japan,  most 
European  countries,  Canada,  and  with 
Guatemalan  guerrillas,  Vletnameee  rebels 
and  neutrals,  African  nationalists,  and 
others  These  contacts  are  being  extended, 
and  to  them  we  must  add  American  scholars 
with  specialized  knowledge  and  contacts.  .  .  . 
By  maintaining  regular  correspondence  with 
radical  groups  and  scholarship  abroad,  we 
can  Increase  the  degree  of  coordination  be- 
tween their  work  and  that  of  the  American 
movement  " 

On  reading  the  foregoing,  I  understood 
how  It  happened  that  Communists  parading 
In  the  Place  Bruckdre  on  May  Day  In  Brussels 
last  year,  and  "Peace  Parade"  marchers  along 
Fifth  Avenue  In  New  York  City  this  year, 
carried  Identical  hideous  efDgles  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Identical  banners  and  placards,  shouted 
Identical  slogans  In  Flemish.  French  and 
English. 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  Social- 
ist Scholars  in  New  York  City  this  month 
showed  conclusively  that  the  American 
campus-based  radical  International  intelli- 
gence network  exists  and  is  a  menacing 
threat  to  the  Internal  and  external  security 
of  the  United  States  I  wish  some  high- 
ranking  members  of  our  Judiciary  had  been 
present  to  hear  the  Socialist  Scholars  dis- 
cuss their  new  "five  year  plan"  to  cooperate 
with  "national  revolutionary  liberation  wars" 
in  three  continents  to  put  unbearable 
strain"  on  the  US  Government  "to  bring  It 
down."  Perhaps  our  Judiciary  would  be  more 
sympathetic  with  the  State  Department's 
effort  to  restrict  the  Jaunts  abroad  of  Amer- 
ican subversives,  and  to  enforce  the  pass- 
port regulations  deemed  necessary  for  pro- 
tection of  our  country  by  Prances  Knight, 
able  and  i>atrlotlc  bead  of  the  U.S.  Passport 
Division. 

I  understand  fully  now  why  the  Leftists 
have  battled  so  hard  In  our  courts  for  what 
they  describe  as  "the  right  to  travel." 

AOVANCB    TOWABO    NIKXLMM 

Prof  Gay  lord  LeRoy  of  Temple  University 
urged  on  the  youth  of  the  New  Left  the 
necessity  to  study  "more  seriously  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Socialist  countries  of 
the  world  " 

The  kind  of  "advances"  promoted  by  the 
Socialist  Scholars  In  our  own  country — with 
not  a  single  objection  voiced  from  dais  or 
ballroom  floor — was  enough  to  send  shivers 
down  the  spine  of  any  American  devoted  to 
law.  order  and  decent  morality 

in  the  Sunday  afternoon  Windsor  Ball- 
room panel  session  on  "The  Legacy  of  Negro 
Slavery."  the  main  paper  was  delivered  by  "I 
would    welcome. a    Vletcong    victory"    Prof. 


Eugene  D.  Oenovese  of  Rutgers.  He  urged 
on  American  Negroes  a  policy  of  black 
nationalism.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Prof.  Genovese  talked  about  Karl  Marx' 
theory  of  surplus  value  and  said.  "We  ought 
to  be  delighted  every  time  a  worker  steali 
something  from  his  plant." 

Though  Genovese's  fellow  panelist  Com- 
munist Herbert  Aptheker  opposed  the  policy 
of  black  nationalism,  lauded  the  late  Negro 
Communist  W.E.B.  DuBols  (for  whom  th« 
campus  DuBola  Clubs  are  named),  and 
called  for  Negro-White  radical  unity,  he 
agreed  with  Prof.  Genovese's  point  of  view 
on  theft.  "There  Is  a  whale  of  difference," 
said  Aptheker,  "between  the  stealing  by  s 
worker  and  the  wholesale  stealing  by  Gen- 
eral Motors." 

The  Inter-Soclallst  dispute  over  Black 
Nationalism  versus  Negro-White  radical 
unity  was  fairly  sharp  but  not  really  antag- 
onistic Prof.  C.  Vann  Woodward  of  Yale 
University  commented  on  the  Genovese  paper 
and  on  Aptheker's  remarks,  referred  to  him- 
self as  "a  liberal,"  but  hastened  to  add:  "I 
Identify  with  Aptheker   ' 

At  the  Socialist  Scholars'  business  meeting 
m  the  East  Ballroom.  Sunday  afternoon.  It 
was  decided  the  conference  la  to  become  a 
permanent,  dues-collecting  membership 
organization  Prof  Oenovese  was  elected 
president  of  the  steering  committee  for  next 
year.  From  the  dais,  Paul  Sweezy,  gray- 
haired  editor  of  the  radical  Monthly  Review 
and  member  of  the  Socialist  Scholars  steer- 
ing conunlttee.  conunented  on  "the  amazing 
progress  we  have  made  since  our  First  Con- 
ference at  Columbia,  last  September,  progress 
far  beyond  our  expectations." 

Late  Sunday  afternoon,  as  the  conference 
neared  Its  end.  I  looked  around  at  the  pastel 
walls  of  the  ballroom,  the  crystal  chandeliers, 
the  ornate  celling  with  classical  motifs  set 
In  graceful  medallions.  What  bourgeois  sur- 
roundings for  revolutionaries,  I  thought. 
The  Hotel  Commodore,  solidly  built  In  the 
Grand  Central  commuter  complex  In  the 
center  of  Manhattan.  Is  the  very  symbol  of 
middle  class  America,  the  hated  enemy  of  the 
Socialist  Scholars,  the  constant  object  of 
their  vltuF>eratlon.  derision,  subversion  and 
denigration. 

Tired  and  dizzy  with  dismay.  I  shut  my 
eyes.  It  seemed  the  ballroom  floor  was  slid- 
ing from  beneath  me.  the  celling  was  about 
to  fall,  the  walls  were  crumbling.  Yes.  In- 
deed, the  Socialist  Scholars  and  New  Left 
have  made  amazing  progress  In  America  since 
their  first  meeting  only  a  year  ago,  LSD 
extolled  in  Playboy  by  a  man  found  guilty  in 
court  of  transporting  marijuana,  fined  »30.(XX) 
and  sentenced  to  30  years'  imprisonment. 
LSD  "art "  lauded  In  Life.  Vletnlk  pickets 
across  from  the  Cathedral  In  Washington, 
DC  when  the  President's  daughter  was  mar- 
ried there.  Race  riots  and  bloodshed  In 
Cleveland.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Brooklyn.  Balti- 
more A  witness  before  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  boasUng  of  his  eight 
Illegitimate    children    by    different   mothers. 

"Nihilism."  said  Nietzsche  In  the  late  19th 
century.  "Is  for  the  supreme  values  to  be  ren- 
dered worthless  "  He  predicted  nihilism 
would  prevail  during  the  20th  and  2l8t  cen- 
turies. 

The  remembered  sound  of  Isaac  Deutsch- 
er's  thick  Polish-accented  English  with  an 
Oxonian  overlay  was  again  In  my  ears  and 
they  hurt  with  the  echo  of  his  call  for  "the 
destruction  of  the  monogamlc  bourgeois 
family  as  we  know  It." 

Though  the  alr-condltloning  was  blowing 
cool  air  Into  the  ballroom,  the  atmosphere 
grew  more  and  more  oppressive — heavy  and 
ominous  as  before  a  storm. 

I  gripped  the  sides  of  a  straight  chair  to 
steady  myself  How  right  Hermann  Rausch- 
nlng  was.  I  thought,  having  recently  studied 
his  "The  Revolution  of  Nihilism"  (19391  and 
"The  Redemption  of  Democracy"  (1941)  m 
which  he  explained,  better  than  almost  say 
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other  author,  how  the  Russian  and  German 
people  fell  prey  to  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and 
Hltlerlsm.  He  showed  that  Communism 
ind  National  Socialism  were  only  symptoms 
of  a  world  revolution  in  which  a  few  In- 
tellectuals  pretend   to  be   able   to  create   "a 

.ew  society"  In  order  to  seize  totalitarian 
-xjwer  over  the  masses. 

Again  I  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  ceil- 
ing, this  time  remembering  things  past — the 
sound  of  Mussolini's  voice  thundering  out  to 
the  Roman  masses  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Palazzo  Venezla;  the  sound  of  glass  crash- 
ing on  a  Berlin  pavement  as  young  Nazi 
brownshlrts  smashed  the  show  windows  of 
Werthelm's  department  store;  the  sound  ol 
Nlklta  Khrushchev's  banging  his  shoe  on  a 
desk  at  the  United  Nations;  the  sound  of 
Communist  Herbert  Aptheker's  voice  at  the 
First  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist  Schol- 
irs,  at  Columbia  University  last  year,  as  he 
■  liouted  raucously.  "Of  course.  Watts  was 
iTlorlous !" 
Quietly,    I    made    my    way    through    the 

rowded  aisle  In  the  ballroom.  It  seemed  I 
xas  being  swept  away  Into  the  crashing  ca- 

ophony  of  the  finale  In  Maurice  Ravel's 
-ymphonlc  work  "La  Valse,"  the  most  pro- 
phetic artistic  creation  of  the  20th  century.  In 
which  dancers  sway  gladly  to  the  rhythm  of 
a  waltz  In  a  ballroom  with  mlrr^jrs,  cjiiide- 
labra,  and  doors  opening  Into  formal  garden*, 
but  are  caught  In  an  Inexorable  force  whirl- 
ing faster  and  faster  until  the  floor  vanishes 
beneath  their  feet,  the  mirrors  splinter,  the 

.Liors  fly  off  their  hinges  In  the  gusts  of  a 

.?iTlble  wind,  and  nothing  remains  but  de- 

rructlon  and  chaos. 

Is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  our  society,  of  the 
American  way  of  life?  If  the  Socialist 
Scholars  and  the  New  Left  have  their  way,  it 
y\\\  be. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  CO.  COMMENDED 
FOR  ITS  OUTSTANDING  TELEVI- 
SION CONTRIBUTION 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  exactly  classified  information  to 
slate  that  commercial  t-elevision  has 
never  been  especially  noted  for  the  abun- 
dance and  quality  of  good  music.  There 
has.  however,  for  the  past  26  years  been 
one  outstanding  exception — the  "Bell 
Telephone  Hour" — since  1959  in  televi- 
sion and  before  that  on  radio  Now  that 
Its  underwriter,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  has  changed  the  pro- 
i.  ram's  format  In  order  to  bring  to  tele- 
vision viewers  major  musical  events  and 
personalities  from  all  over  the  world, 
I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
reaction  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  Pearce.  president 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  to  this  exciting  project.  In  her 
•etter,  Mrs.  Pearce,  whose  International 
organization  represents  some  11  million 
women,  expresses  the  appreciation  of  her 
organization  for  the  contribution  to 
music  in  television  made  by  the  "Bell 
Telephone  Hour"  and  wishes  this  distin- 
'liished  program  success  In  its  new  and 
nnovative  format. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  "Telephone 
Hour"  presented  a  brief  and  chaJlenging 
^ketch  of  the  life  of  Van  Clibum,  the 
American  piano  virtuoso,  who  grew  up 
:i  my  home  State  of  Texas,  at  Kilgore 
:neast  Texas,  a  few  miles  from  my  home- 
own  of  Chandler. 

_  I  highly  commend  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
■  or  its  hour  of  music  and  musical  history. 
"or  26  years  the  telephone  company  has 
'  resented  uplifting  programs  of  cultural 
*orth  and  value.    It  is  advertising  in  Its 


finest  concept.  No  temporary  rating  has 
driven  the  telephone  company  to  resort 
to  sadism  and  violence  to  obtain  a  lis- 
tener audience.  It  keeps  entertainment 
on  a  high  plane.  It  is  a  type  of  TV  com- 
mercialism that  benefits  the  people  and 
that  all  people  'who  work  in  the  broadcast 
medium  should  be  proud  of.  I  salute 
Bell  for  its  high-level  advertising. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  let- 
ter by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Pearce,  dated  Septem- 
ber 22,  1966,  to  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 
chairman,  board  of  directors,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  22,  1966. 
Mr.  Frederick  R  Kappel. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  American  Tele- 
phone <t  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kappel:  You  are  aware.  I  am  sure, 
that  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  an  International  organization  with 
membership  in  65  countries  and  represent- 
ing some  H  million  women,  has.  from  the  in- 
ception of  television,  sought  earnestly  to 
urge  upon  the  medium's  developers  the  high- 
est standards  of  programming.  Also,  we  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  very  substantial  con- 
tribution the  Bell  Telephone  Hour  has  made 
during  the  past  26  years  In  bringing — first 
to  radio  audiences  and  then  to  television 
viewers — the  finest  of  musical  presentations. 

It  Is.  therefore,  exciting  news  Indeed  to 
learn  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Hour.  In  Its 
27th  season.  Is  embarking  on  a  stimulating 
project  that  Is  nothing  lees  than  an  attempt 
to  develop  the  video  potential  in  the  world 
of  music  by  the  use  of  Innovative  filming  and 
recording  techniques.  As  I  understand  it, 
your  15  one-hour  programs  in  color  are  In- 
tended to  Impart  to  viewers  a  sense  of  par- 
uclpatlon  lb  extraordinary  musical  events 
taking  place  all  over  the  world! 

Your  announcement  of  programs  such  as 
Glan  Carlo  Menottl's  "Festival  of  Two 
Worlds",  filmed  In  Spoleto.  Italy;  the  "In- 
ternational Jazz  Festival",  filmed  In  Belgium: 
the  cultural  life  of  San  Francisco,  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  at  Tanglewood.  the  story  of 
■Van  Clibum,  etc..  Is  giving  music  lovers  a 
delightful  sense  of  anticipation,  for.  as  you 
know,  good  music  is  not  exactly  in  over- 
abundance In  the  slght-and-sound  medium; 
nor,  for  that  matter,  are  Innovational  pro- 
gramming techniques.  The  combination  of 
these  two  elements  should  leave  the  discrimi- 
nating audiences,  to  whom  your  programs 
have  an  especial  appeal,  substantially  en- 
riched. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  and  privilege,  in  behalf 
of    General    Federation    of    Women's    clubs, 
to  comimend  you  for  your  contribution  to  our 
nation's  cultural  advantages. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Peakce, 

Prestdent. 


STUDENT  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
strongest  impressions  during  a  visit  to 
four  Latin  American  countries  last  year 
was  that  of  an  imperative  need  for  in- 
creased communication  between  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

In  every  part  of  Latin  America,  and 
at  every  social  level,  there  still  exists  a 
host  of  misconceptions  and  prejudices 
about  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
our  own  country,  on  too  many  occasions, 
reciprocates   with    an   indifference    and 


ignorance  of  our  sister  republics  that  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Informal,  personal  contacts  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  can  do  as 
much,  if  not  more,  to  dispel  myths  and 
misunderstandings  than  a  doz-en  govern- 
ment communiques  or  high-level  con- 
ferences. The  Peace  Corps  experience 
has  shown  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  not 
a  symbolic  cultural  barrier  to  the  possi- 
bility of  living  and  working  together  in 
mutual  respect  and  affection. 

I  am  equally  pleased  with  cultural  ex- 
change programs  of  national  govern- 
ments, regional  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate foundations.  Yet.  this  is  an  open 
field — better  understanding  between  200 
million  North  Americans  and  230  mil- 
lion Latin  Americans — and  every  addi- 
tional effort  is  to  be  welcomed.  Let  me 
especially  call  attention  to  the  operation 
of  a  relatively  new  and  unique  organiza- 
tion which  is  making  a  valuable  contri- 
bution toward  these  ends. 

PRAM,  the  Project  of  the  Americas, 
was  born  at  Davidson  College  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1964.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate, student-rim  organization  that  pro- 
motes student  exchange  on  an  effective 
and  qualitative  basis.  Participating  stu- 
dents are  selected  according  to  their  in- 
terest and  language  ability.  The  in- 
country  program  includes  discussions 
with  political  and  labor  leaders,  indus- 
trialists and  economists,  writers  and 
artists,  and  'visits  to  jails,  slums,  and 
hospitals,  as  well  as  to  the  better  known 
tourist  attractions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  the  orga- 
iiization  and  its  goals  and  ideals  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Project  of  the  Americas — A  New  Con- 
cept IN  CtTLTURAL  Understanding 

PRAM,  the  Project  of  the  Americas,  is  a 
unique  organization  with  a  unique  but  im- 
portant goal.  Begun  at  Davidson  College  In 
North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1964.  PRAM  is 
the  result  of  a  series  of  discussions  between  a 
few  U.S.  and  Latin  American  students.  In 
the  process  of  these  meetings  the  students 
realized  that  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America  today  have  dangerously  distorted 
Images  of  one  another.  The  Yankee  loolcs  on 
the  Latin  as  a  backward.  Indolent,  and  un- 
aggressive Individual;  the  Latin  bases  his 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  on  low  grade  Hollywood 
movies.  Madison  Avenue  advertisements, 
shiny  American  Embassy  limousines.  These 
false  images  are  the  results  of  misinforma- 
tion on  both  sides.  In  a  world  of  Interna- 
tional tensions,  such  misunderstanding  acts 
as  a  very  real  barrier  to  peace  and  to  hemi- 
spheric unity.  The  students  at  Davidson  de- 
cided that  something  must  be  done  to  correct 
these  existing  yet  false  images,  PRAM  be- 
came the  instrument  of  correction. 

PRAM  has  grown  impressively  in  the  short 
span  since  that  October  day  In  1964  when 
the  name  "Project  of  the  Americas"  was  first 
introduced;  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
PRAM  have  gained  a  support  which  has  stag- 
gered even  its  founders.  The  cornerstones  of 
PRAM  remain  the  same  as  those  which  were 
propounded  In  its  small  beginnings:  the  fur- 
therance of  International  good-will  and  un- 
derstanding through  a  summer  travel  pro- 
gram for  students  of  college  age;  and  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  our  Latin 
neighbors  by  these  students,  through  a  dy- 
namic educational  program. 
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In  r.hf  -cimnier  of  1966  PRAM  r»-i.i/f<l  the 
nrst  goal  It  set  for  Itself  In  lu  first  year  aa 
an  organization,  the  sending  of  seven  stu- 
dents from  North  America  to  Ecuador  for 
two  months  These  seven  students  repre- 
sented Davidson,  the  home  PRAM  chapter, 
and  the  three  slater  chapters  which  had 
t)een  set  up  by  that  time  Charlotte  College. 
Queens  College,  and  Sacred  Heart  Junior 
College  Selected  on  their  ability  to  speak 
Spanish  and  their  ability  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  exchange,  they  conducted  the 
first  such  program  of  Its  kind  Their  work 
centered  about  five  major  activities  1 1 )  coo- 
tact  and  discussion  with  the  youth  of  Ecua- 
dorian \irilversltles  and  high  schools;  (3) 
intervifwinK  pniminent  Ecuadorian  peraon- 
allUes  such  as  politicians,  government  offl- 
clals.  educators  artists,  and  economists;  (3) 
vlBltln){  jails,  hospitals,  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped museums,  and  other  Ecuadorian  In- 
stltutiLins  as  well  as  American  Institutions 
such  is  the  US  Embassy,  the  Peace  Corps 
iince  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  head- 
quarters 41  observing  and  learning  the 
custom.4  r  the  Ecuadorian  people  by  living 
In  their  homes  and  traveling  extensively 
throut(h  all  parts  of  the  country  and  |6i 
pubilcizir.g  the  group's  activities  by  numer- 
ous newspaper  articles,  radio  [>rogrBms.  and 
television  shows 

Wttri  a  year  of  organization  and  fund-rais- 
ing experience,  and  with  a  succ«aaful  summer 
program  behind  It.  PRAM  entered  the  1985- 
^  school  year  with  expanded  goals  and  ideas 
Fred  Ehlers.  one  of  PRAM'S  founders,  r*- 
turneJ  to  Scuador  and  spread  the  program 
•.hr'ju>i;h.out  his  native  country  The  Davld- 
vjn  chapter  and  Its  three  sister  chapters  be- 
<an  an  extensive  program  of  raising  money. 
'stablishlng  new  chapters,  and  soUdlfylrii 
the  nrKinlzatlon  as  a  whole  A  detailed  coa- 
sutu'ion  was  prepared;  PRAM  was  lncorpc>- 
rated  a  new  PRAM  oBice  was  opened  In  the 
CoKege  Union,  contacts  were  made  through- 
>ut  t.he  state  and  in  various  spots  in  the 
:iatljn  On  December  10-11.  PBAM  mem- 
bers >.'•  r>avtdson  on  a  mission  called  "Op- 
eraUo:i  Explosion."  whose  purpose  was  to 
visit  various  campuses  In  North  CaroUnii. 
Other  contacts  were  made  with  scboos 
•hroughout  the  South  Through  formal  let- 
ters and  personal  contact  with  college  lesd- 
ers  thf  number  of  !;•  \M  .'lapters  had  in- 
creased to  fourteet.  -•;.  .A;>ril.  19M.  New 
chapters  Include  Duke,  Vanderbllt.  UNC- 
Oreensboro  UNC-Chapel  HUl.  Belmont 
Abbey  '.Vm-  forest  Penn  State.  A  *  T, 
John?.';  '  -^rn.'.h.  Louisiana  State  Unlverslt" 
and  T'liane  PRAM  also  Initiated  a  com 
prehenMve  fund  drive,  setting  a  flnancta 
goal  r,f  »io.000.000  Throughout  the  yesu 
PRAM  t:ir.a  raising  teams  made  contact  wItt. 
a  variety  r>f  foundations  and  individuals  wbf 
showed  their  Interest  and  enthusiasm  for  th«' 
organlza't  .11  through  financial  contributions 
By  the  heK!tinlng  of  June  PRAM  had  achlevec 
lis  goa: 

Duri;.,<  the  summer  of  19««  F'H.^M  .has  ex- 
panded Its  exchange  in  several  ways  For  the 
first  time,  Latin  students  will  be  brought  to 
the  V  3  Details  of  this  phase  of  the  project 
are  to  be  found  on  the  following  pages 

In  addition,  sixteen  US  students,  more 
than  twice  the  nimiber  who  participated  Last 
year,  have  completed  a  two  month  F'.h.a.v 
exchange  to  Latin  America  during  th»  -ui- 
two  months  Ten  of  these  studenu  went  to 
Ecuador  i  pilot  team  of  six  students  went 
to  BoUv!.^  if^t'.ng  to  begin  the  project  In 
that  cour.Tv  :r.  iiJltlon  to  the  four  origi- 
nal U  :^  *  h  -c  ..s  Herin  Slate,  Duke.  Vander- 
bllt. Bein..  :  •  \^bey  and  UNC -Greensboro 
also  ser.'  ••  ■!  ;,'.',wr^  -  "he  exchange  Much 
more   kt'v.:  j    a  ^s  -r>Kl    ;n   the   same   dve 

basic  ar-Tw  M.i-  vr-  '  >,:.>wed  in  19«6.  and 
Latin  An.cr!  iix  :-  l  i-«l  hv  their  enthusi- 
astic reBf>  :ji.-  •.;.*•  t'KAM  id  fulfilling  an  Im- 
portan'  heed  Latin  students  especially  ap- 
prove the  project,    they  admit  that  through 


TRAM  they  are  seeing  a  whole  new  aspect  of 
the  United  States 

The  activities  of  PRAM  can  be  divided 
Into  two  major  segments,  students  exchange 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  For  the 
most  part,  these  segment  overlap.  Let's 
look  briefly  at  the  motives  t>ehlnd  these  pri- 
mary PRAM  functions  In  the  modern 
world,  and  notably  m  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, students  dally  protest  against  what 
.teems  to  be  government  inadequacy  and 
failure.  Latin  students  riot  and  throw 
rocks  at  Embassies;  US.  students  protest 
war  and  racial  Intolerance  In  a  sense, 
PRAM  Is  a  part  of  this  student  protest; 
PRAM  members  on  two  continents  are  pro- 
testing their  failure  to  communicate  and  to 
understand  But  PRAM  Is  not  a  passive 
protest.  It  is  an  active  one.  Through  the 
exchange  process,  a  process  of  dialogue  and 
debate,  PRAM  gradually  seeks  to  "create  a 
new  American  conscience,"  to  change  a 
whole  American  generation's  way  of  think- 
ing An  Imposalble  task?  PRAM  is  proving 
that  the  answer  Is  no. 

Each  year  PRAM  plans  to  expand  to  new 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  United 
States,  to  universities  throughout  Latin 
America  The  process  will  take  time.  By 
facilitating  exchanges  each  summer,  ex- 
changes based  on  Intense  study  of  a  coun- 
try and  emphasis  on  discussion  and  de- 
bate, a  widely  scattered  variety  of  students 
on  both  continents  will  achieve  a  new  out- 
look on  Inter-Amerlcan  relations.  Oenerally. 
though  not  always.  PRAM  volunteers  are 
politically  oriented  They  are  the  people 
who  will  be  going  into  government  In  their 
respective  countries  during  the  next  decade. 
Oradually  the  broader  understanding  of  a 
new  generation  of  young  leaders  can  lead  to 
new  progress  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs. 
Oradually  inter-Amerlcan  hostility  and  dis- 
trust can  be  channeled  Into  constructive 
programs  for   hemispheric  unity 

Ask  a  PRAM  volunteer  what  he  has  gained 
through  the  Project  of  the  Americas.  He 
will  aniwer  understanding  But  he  will 
not  stop  there  He  will  Launch  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  new  political  concepts,  new  eco- 
nomic techniques,  new  social  comprehen- 
sion, he  will  tell  you  what  he  has  learned 
PRAM  is  a  unique  organization  with  a  unique 
goal;  It  Is  both  a  protest  and  a  program. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half  PRAM  has 
made  Impressive  progress  Studenu  of  the 
Americas  will  see  that  It  continues  to  grow. 


INVASION  OP  PRIVACY  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES— ADDRESS  BY  HON 
ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently an  address  by  Hon.  Robert  Ram- 
speck,  coitsultant  to  the  Federal  Pro- 
fessional Association,  came  to  my  atten- 
tion Mr  Ramspeck  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Profes- 
sional Association  In  support  of  leglsla- 
lation  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
psychological  testing,  telephone  tapping, 
polygraph  machines,  and  questionnaires 
invading  the  privacy  of  Federal  em- 
ployees 

Mr  Ramspeck  has  been  a  civil  servant 
for  many  years  He  served  as  Represent- 
ative from  the  Fifth  District  of  Georgia 
for  16  years  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  After  re- 
signing from  Congress  in  1945.  he  was 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  and  in  1951  assumed 
the  posiUon  as  Chairman  of  the  US.  Civil 
Service   Commission      From    1953    until 


1962,  he  served  as  Washington  vice  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Air  Lines 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statxment  Pkescntcd  by  Hon  Robert  Ram- 
speck, Consultant,  and  M.  Vincent  E  Jat. 
EXECtrrrvE  Vice  Pbssident  and  LactSLATivE 

DntrCTOB,    RXPRESTNTING    THE    FICDERAL    Pro- 

rEssioNAL  Association  in  Support  or  s 
3779.  BcroRE  the  Senate  SuBCOMMrrTXE  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  September  30.  1966 

Mr  Chairman.  Distinguished  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee:  My  name  Is  Robert  Ram- 
sp)eck.  I  am  Consultant  to  The  federal  P>ro- 
fesslonal  Association,  which  I  represent  here 
in  support  of  S.  3779.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
vitation extended  to  Mr  Jay  and  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you  on  behalf  of  the  Association's 
members  They  have  Indicated  a  clear  and 
determined  interest  In  eliminating  the  many 
invasions  of  their  privacy  that  have  occurred 
In  the  past  First,  however,  I  want  to  pro- 
vide some  Information  about  the  FPA  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  this  new  and  vibrant  organization. 

Less  than  four  years  old.  this  new  profes- 
sional organization  subscribes  to  the  thesis 
that  the  Federal  career  service  needs  to  be 
substantially  reorganized  and  Improved,  in 
order  to  create  a  professional  climate  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  excellence  In  the  conduct  of 
Oovernment  affairs  and  operations.  Corol- 
lary to  this  thesis,  the  Association  takes  the 
position  that  Its  worthy  objectives  will  be 
attained  only  through  the  cooperative  and 
organized  efforts  of  professional  and  man- 
agerial employees  in  the  career  Civil  Service. 
The  Association  seeks  to  provide  a  united 
voice  and  appropriate  representation  for  Its 
members,  who  are  employed  exclusively  In 
managerial  and  professional  positions  in  the 
Federal    service. 

The  FPA  Is  not  a  labor  union.  The  As- 
sociation's primary  concern  Is  to  Improve 
the  professional  climate  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment It  supports  comparability  as  a 
means  toward  true  professionalism  and  ex- 
cellence In  the  Federal  service  The  found- 
ers, officers,  and  members  of  the  Association. 
all  of  whom  serve  the  FPA  on  their  own  time 
without  compensation,  feel  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  professionalism 
Itself,  as  well  as  to  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation,  that  we  recruit  and 
retain  in  the  Federal  service  the  most  com- 
petent and  dedicated  professionals  available. 
It  la  In  this  context  and  with  these  objec- 
tives In  mind  that  I  appear  before  you  today 
to  represent  the  FPA  and  its  members  with 
regard  to  3   3779 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Association  has  re- 
ceived complaints  from  Its  members  about 
the  invasion  of  their  privacy.  Two  recent 
ventures.  In  particular,  undertaken  by  this 
Administration  in  the  form  of  question- 
naires delving  deeply  into  the  private  lives 
of  employees,  have  raised  serious  questions 
of  propriety 

The  first  of  these  questionnaires  dealt 
with  race  It  Inquired  Into  the  employee's 
racial  background  and  was  circulated  to  all 
employees  In  most  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  fact  that  a  few  agencies  ap- 
parently chose  not  to  subject  their  employ- 
ees to  this  questionnaire,  but  Instead  to  rely 
on  the  previously  used  head  count  proce- 
dure. Is  to  their  credit  The  many  years  of 
determined  and  very  dlfHcult  struggles  to 
create  and  develop  a  career  Civil  Service 
based  on  the  merit  principle  will  have  been 
In  vain  if  we  are  going  to  Inject  other  fac- 
tors such  as  race  and  give  them  preference 
over  merit.  The  so-called  career  service  has 
more  than  enough  problems  now  in  recrult- 
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ing  and  retaining  the  most  desirable  pro- 
fessionals and  managers  without  requiring 
consideration  of  the  race  factor  over  merit. 
Xhe  Administration  should  be  engaged 
in  perpetuating,  strengthening,  and  im- 
proving the  merit  principle  as  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  recruiting  and  in  pro- 
moting. Merit  falls  by  the  wayside  when 
other  factors,  such  as  race.  sex.  or  creed  re- 
ftlve  primary  consideration,  and  this  does 
great  damage  to  morale,  to  the  career  serv- 
ice, and  to  the  Interest  of  the  Government 
and  the  public. 

The  second  questionnaire  to  which  I  call 
your  iittentlon  was  recently  issued  by  the 
/^xlniinlstratlon.  also  without  clear,  precise, 
and  uniform  Instructions.  Called  a  "Con- 
fidential Statement  of  Employment  and  Fi- 
nancial Interests,"  It  required  the  disclosure 
of  creditors,  the  character  of  mortgages  and 
other  indebtedness  outstanding,  and  type 
of  property  owned  (other  than  residence  I. 
Because  the  Administration  neglected  to  spell 
out  uniform  and  precise  Instructions,  the 
separate  departments  and  agencies  inter- 
preted the  order  differently  Some  eager 
beavers  required  all  or  nearly  all  employees  to 
submit  the  personal  financial  inlormation. 
Other  agencies  required  only  emjjloyees  In 
grade  level  OS-1.3  and  above  to  submit  the  In- 
fomaation  Few  agencies  correctly  required 
only  those  employees  personally  involved  In 
actual  contracting  responsibilities  and  con- 
tract upi>roval  for  the  Government  to  submit 
the  financial  questionnaire 

The  point  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  questionnaire  on  race  that  employees  were 
not  required  to  submit  the  completed  ques- 
tionnaire. This  position  Ls  untenable,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  professional  and  man- 
igerial  employees  The  nonprofessional  can 
afford  to  be  hard-nosed  about  It,  because  he 
can  cry  foul  and  run  to  his  labor  union, 
which  can  and  will  protect  him.  The  pro- 
fessional and  the  manager  have  no  such  pro- 
tection; they  do  not  want  it  The  profes- 
sional and  managerial  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  believe  that  they  should  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  propriety,  honesty.  Integrity, 
and  fairness  of  executives  and  supervisors, 
who  interpret  and  administer  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  they,  as  professional 
and  managerial  employees,  are  hired,  pro- 
moted and  supervised. 

We  heartily  agree  with  the  legislation 
drafted  by  the  Chairman.  Senator  Ervin, 
that  Invasions  of  privacy,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  two  questionnaires  on  race  and  In- 
vestments, are  out  of  order  and  should  be 
prohibited.  There  is  every  reason  why  ques- 
tionnaires dealing  with  the  private  lives  of 
employees  should  be  prohibited  While  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  to  avoid  conflicts  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  its  employees,  I  believe  this 
reasonable  care  can  be  exercised  In  a  much 
more  reasonable  and  effective  manner  than 
U  ni>w  being  practiced  There  Is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  questionnaires  of  this  sort 
should  be  required  without  far  better  Judg- 
ment than  was  shown,  as  to  who  should  com- 
plete It  and  how  the  departments  and 
agencies  should  process  and  act  upon  Its 
completion  The  oppxirtunlty  for  abuse  by 
usUig  information  collected  In  this  way 
against  an  employee  In  ways  never  Intended 
by  the  Administration  Is  ever  present.  In 
addition,  the  huge  cost  of  preparing  for  a 
large-scale  collection  of  Information,  along 
with  the  large  nimnber  of  employees  Involved 
In  processing,  reviewing,  transmitting,  and 
confidential  filing  of  the  questionnaires. 
f»ls«6  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
operation  was  not  a  great  waste,  particularly 
when  matched  against  the  very  doubtful 
tienefits  resulting  from  It 

The  Federal  Professional  Association  en- 
dorjes  and  strongly  supports  the  enactment 
of  S  3779  The  various  sections  of  this  leg- 
lalatlon  dealing  with  disclosure  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  orgln.  with  the  Instruc- 


tion, indoctrination,  or  advice  to  employees 
on  matters  not  related  to  their  Job,  with 
Informing  employees  that  they  have  been 
noted  attending  meetings  where  the  topic  is 
not  related  to  their  Job,  with  urging  or  re- 
quiring employees  to  participate  in  activities 
not  directly  related  to  their  Jobs,  with  re- 
quiring employees  to  report  their  activities 
or  undertakings  that  are  not  directly  related 
to  their  Jobs,  with  advising  employees  what 
business  establishments  they  should  or 
should  not  patronize  as  private  citizens,  with 
requiring  employees  to  submit  to  inteiroga- 
tlon  regarding  personal  matters  or  to  take 
any  psychologlcial  or  polygraph  tests,  with 
attempts  to  require  or  request  political  sup- 
p>ort  Of  cash  contributions  of  employees,  with 
attempts  to  coerce  employees  to  invest  in 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  with  requiring  or  re- 
questing the  disclosure  of  an  employees 
personal  financial  status  with  some  excep- 
tions, with  reqtilrlng  employees  under  inves- 
tigation to  submit  to  interrogation  without 
benefit  of  cotmsel  or  other  person  of  em- 
ployeee'  choice,  and  with  the  discharge  or 
discipline  of  employees  who  fail  to  respond 
to  unlawful  requests  and  requirements,  all 
appear  necessary  to  this  Association  How- 
ever, provision  (f)  should  be  changed  to 
read,  "To  require  or  request  any  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  patronize  or  not 
patronize  any  business  establishment  olTer- 
irig  goods  and  services."  The  officers  of  the 
Association  feel  that  each  of  these  provisions 
have  merit  and  tend  to  reduce  areas  where 
an  invasion  of  privacy  occurs. 

In  addition,  the  Association  recommends 
several  provisions  as  amendments  to  S.  3779 
as  follows: 

1)  To  require  or  approve  the  monitoring 
or  tapping  of  the  office  telephones  of  career 
Civil  Service  employees,  except  in  rare  na- 
tional security  cases. 

2)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  submit  information  relative 
to  any  outside  employment  in  which  he  may 
be  engaged,  with  rare  exceptions  where  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest  or  diminished  pro- 
ductivity or  quality  can  be  shown 

3)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  secretive  searches  of  any 
United  States  employee's  desk.  pap)ers,  or  be- 
longings without  the  employee's  knowledge. 

4)  To  approve  or  to  permit  the  opening  of 
any  United  States  employee's  mail  personally 
addressed  to  him,  which  may  have  been  sent 
to  his  office  in  error,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent. 

5)  To  approve  or  permit  Invasions  of  the 
privacy  of  professional  and  managerial  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  which  are  not 
based  on  specific  legislation. 

6)  To  require  or  permit  professional  and 
managerial  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  be  included  In  representation  by  a  labor 
union  with  "exclusive  recognition"  sanc- 
tioned by  nonprofessional  and  nonmanage- 
rlal  employees. 

7)  To  deny  or  prohibit  or  attempt  to  deny 
or  prohibit  any  employees  of  the  United 
States  from  the  privilege  and  right  of  con- 
fronting their  accusers  In  all  cases  and  from 
having  access  to  all  information  on  which 
such  accusations  and  charges  are  based. 

8)  To  require  or  request  or  attempt  to  re- 
quire or  request  the  Involuntary  retirement 
of  any  United  States  employee  for  any  reason 
without  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

9)  To  maintain  or  require  to  be  main- 
tained the  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
secret  or  confidential  evaluation  or  ratings 
files  or  any  other  secret  or  confidential  per- 
sonnel files  on  Federal  employees  without 
granting  the  right  to  them  to  insjject  and  see 
such  files. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary.  I  want  to  raise 
a  question  or  two  and  then  refer  to  the 
unrest  In  the  career  service  that  so  many 
pec^le  are  talking  atxjut  tcxlay.  First,  must 
the  Government  extend  Its  management  Into 


the  personal  affairs  and  private  lives  of  its 
employees?  What  happens  to  an  employee's 
freedom  when  he  is  required  to  divulge  his 
race,  his  creditors  and  his  Investments,  and 
when  he  Is  told  where  to  invest  his  money 
and  how  much  he  should  give  to  what 
charities?  Second,  the  FPA  believes  that 
much  of  the  unrest  among  career  employees 
stems  directly  from  such  problems  as  the 
ever  expanding  lag  between  private  enterprise 
and  Federal  salaries,  the  confusion  and  doubt 
caused  by  various  types  of  privacy  invasions, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  invasions 
may  be  used  against  nonfavorlte  employees, 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  inter- 
pretations and  administration  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

Career  Civil  Service  employees  have  always 
taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
more,  in  terms  of  honesty.  Integrity,  moraUty, 
and  general  good  character,  has  always  been 
required  of  them.  They  are  concerned  now 
because  it  appears  that  the  Civil  Service  re- 
cruiters are  letting  the  bars  down  now  by 
accepting  new  employees  with  questionable 
backgrounds  and  characters.  Otherwise. 
what  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  all  of 
these  new  questions  and  searches  which  carry 
the  implication  that  Federal  employees  are 
not  trustworthy? 

If  the  character  and  nature  of  Federal 
employment  are  changing  along  these  lines. 
It  Is  a  sad  commentary  indeed  and  a  serious 
cause  for  widespread  public  concern.  If  the 
Federal  career  system  Is  drifting  In  the  direc- 
tion of  mediocrity  or  worse,  the  management 
of  this  great  Nation's  affairs  Is  in  serious 
trouble. 

We  must  do  everything  to  avoid  this 
eventuality.  The  enactment  of  S.  3779  will 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  should 
help  to  settle  the  unrest  that  exists  among 
career  employees.  In  addition,  we  must  take 
every  positive  action  possible  to  make  the 
Federal  career  service  much  more  attractive 
than  It  Is.  to  enable  us  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  very  best  quality  professional  and 
managerial  employees  available  At  a  time 
when  our  great  Nation  is  struggling  with 
variable  complex  and  comprehensive  domes- 
tic problems  and  against  world  communism, 
as  It  Is.  nothing  less  than  the  best  profes- 
sionals and  managers  Is  acceptable. 

The  statement  I  have  read  thus  far  was 
prepared  by  The  Federal  Professional  Asso- 
ciation. I  agree  with  It.  However.  I  would 
like  to  add  some  observations  of  a  personal 
nature  arising  from  my  own  experience. 

As  you  know.  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  for  sixteen  years  All  of  that  time  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service,  then  separate  from  the  Post  Office 
Committee.  For  about  ten  years  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee. 
During  that  time  I  had  thousands  of  con- 
tacts with  Government  employees  and  offi- 
cials. I  sponsored  legislation  dealing  with 
retirement,  pay.  leave,  etc. 

After  resigning  from  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  1945.  I  was,  for  more  than  five  years. 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  ALr  Transport 
Association,  a  trade  association  composed  of 
the  scheduled  airlines.  That  gave  me  some 
experience  with  personnel  matters  in  the 
private  sector.  Then  in  1951  and  1952.  I 
was  Chairman  of  the  US  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

In  1953  I  became  the  Washington  Vice 
President  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  retiring  at 
the  end  of  1962  For  three  years  thereafter 
I  was  a  Consultant  with  Eastern  and  was 
assigned  to  panels  dealing  with  employee 
matters  of  those  not  In  labor  unions  or  in 
management. 

I  mention  these  matters  to  have  the  record 
shov/  that  my  experience  covered  more  than 
simply  the  legislation  dealing  with  Federal 
employees 

Based  upon  my  experience,  I  feel  that  S. 
3779  is  needed  to  stop  what  appears  to  be  a 
plan  to  use  F'ederal  employment  for  social 
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purp<j6<«  rather  than  ba«e  It  upon  merit.  I 
b«llev<»  m  the  merit  principle  To  consider 
race  o'>.  .r  religion,  and  national  origin  :n 
making  ippotntments.  In  promoUona  and  r^ 
tention  of  federal  employees  Is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, '.-ontrary  to  the  merit  system. 

The  Civil  Service  System  provides  for  a 
probationary  term  to  be  served  before  any 
person  becomes  entitled  to  protection  of  the 
merit  system.  IT  supervisors  and  offlclala  :lo 
their  Job  as  It  should  be  done,  they  can  re- 
lease employees  who  are  not  emotion*,. ly 
stable,  do  not  show  capability,  or  whoae  con- 
duct In  any  way  Indicates  that  they  are  not 
fitted  for  the  Pederal  service.  This  can  l>« 
done  without  assigning  any  reason,  without 
flll:!i<  any  charges.  It  Is  Intended  to  keep 
out  if  the  permanent  service  those  who  c  o 
not  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  ve 
deeire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  taking  a  census  of  ra<  e 
can  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  prfii- 
sure  on  officials  to  employ  minority  persons-  - 
regardless  of  qualifications.  Race  or  cclor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  merit  There  should 
be  no  discrimination  for  or  against  nUnorlty 
penions  Merit  alone  should  guide  employ- 
ment and  retention  and  promotion  should 
be  based  upon  performance, 

ROBEST    RaMSPSCK. 

Consultant,     the     Federal     Professional 
Association 


NKW   STtrDV    URGED   IN    RACE 
HEREDITY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vtrgmla.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  Insert  !n  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Tuesdaji.  October  lii. 
1966 

Tb.ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 

N«W       3TUDT       UaCXD       IN       R*C«       HtXIDITT 

Phtsicwt  Linkb   DotTBT  Owt   Its  Err»CT» 
ow  Slttm  Fioht 

By  Har-UI  M   3ch.me<*.  Jr  i 

DiKiuM,  NC.  October  17.-  A  Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  physics  urged  the  National  Acad- 
emy ,>f  .S<-iftnre»  today  to  foster  research  on 
the  efTe<  './(  t  ..--rt^dity.  Including  race,  on  hu- 
man !>■{:  I . :   r 

"I  e.  1  uate  the  marrow  of  the  city's  slum 
problen;  "jo  be  our  uncertainty  about  its  gs- 
nstlc  aspects  and  our  fear  to  admit  Ignoranoe 
and  t. >  s'-arch  openly  for  relevant  facts,"  said 
Dr  W;:.!.im  Shockley.  solid  state  physicist  of 
Stanf   r  1  University 

Useful  research  In  this  area  has  been  ham- 
pered, he  declared,  by  the  fact  that  It  will 
inevitably  bear  on  Intelligence  dlstrlbutlotu 
of  minorities  and  American  Negroes  In  par- 
tlcul.ir 

"Ovir  '.-.tellectuals  treat  this  problem  like  a 
frightened  person  who  hides  an  uncertainty 
even  from  himself  and  does  not  expose  a 
tumor  to  doctor's  ln«f)ectlon,"  he  said. 

Dr  Shockley  spoke  to  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
opened  here  today  at  Duke  University.  Only 
about  50  persona  beard  his  talk 

"My  one  and  only  recommendation  today 
Is  that  better  studies  can  and  should  be 
attempted  ■■  Dr  Shockley  said 

As  !i  start,  the  physicist  suggested  that  the 
academy  organize  a  summer  study  group  "to 
seek  new  approaches  to  utilize  scientific  Im- 
agination to  reduce  the  environment-hered- 
ity uncertainty" 

Dr  Shockley  said  he  was  urging  action 
on  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  because 
the  argtir.:/,at:  )n.  with  the  newly  formed  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  represents 
the  central  core  of  Intellectual  scientific  in- 
tegrity for  the  nations 

"To  leave  this  uncertainty  unresolved  U 
unfair  to  all  concerned."  he  said.  "To  fall 
to  try  to  resolve  It  la  Irresponsible  " 


In  an  Interview.  Dr.  Shockley  emphasized 
that  he  could  not  say  what  information 
future  research  would  produce  on  the 
heredity-environment  question,  nor  how 
much  of  the  present  uncertainty  could  be 
resolved. 

He  said  he  was  deliberately  avoiding  any 
speculation  on  what  might  usefully  be  done 
with  whatever  facts  could  be  established 

"If  plans  for  corrective  action  are  to  emerge 
they  may  well  be  ones  we  cannot  conceive 
of  now.  he  said  In  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion at  the  academy  session. 

Furthermore,  he  said.  It  Is  often  scientifi- 
cally useful  to  divide  a  difficult  problem  Into 
parts  and  attempt  to  deal  with  each  sep- 
arately on  the  divlde-and-conquer  principle. 
He  said  this  approach  proved  valuable  In  his 
own  research  on  transistors  for  which  he  and 
two  others  shared  the  19Sfl  Nobel  Prize  In 
physics 

Dr.  Shockley  has  not,  hlmaeU,  done  re- 
search on  the  genetics  problem  he  discussed. 
He  cited  several  studies  by  others,  however, 
to  support  the  contention  that  heredity 
ought  to  be  studied  In  connection  with  be- 
havior and  lnten'iT'"7"'' 


DE  GAULLE'S  NATO  POLICY  IN 
PEIRSPECnVE 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  an  inter- 
esting article  written  by  Elliot  Goodman, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Brown 
University,  has  been  published  in  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
Quarterly.  Relying  on  once-confldentlal 
correspondence  between  President  de 
Gaulle  and  other  leaders  of  the  West. 
Goodman  has  come  to  the  conclusion ; 

De  Gaulle  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  achieving  a  common  Western  global 
policy,  but  with  elevating  the  status  and 
prestige  of  France  to  the  publicly  reco^ized 
position  of  a  great  world  power. 

De  Gaulle  himself  was  quoted  In  the 
article  as  ha\1ng  said : 

If  we  allowed  the  defense  of  Prance  to  be 
entrusted  over  a  long  period  to  non-national 
agencies  or  to  be  fused  or  confused  with 
something  else.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible 
for  us  to  maintain  the  Idea  of  the  State. 

For  those  concerned  with  the  future 
role  of  NATO  in  world  affairs,  the  pecu- 
liar motives  of  the  French  President  In 
weakening  the  Alliance  should  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

D«    OauiXK'B    NATO    Polict    ik    Pxhspbctivx 
(By  Elliot  R.  Goodman) 

(NoTT. — Excerpts  from  a  longer  article 
appearing  In  the  P&U,  1966  issue  of  Orbts. 
which  holds  the  copyright.  It  is  also  being 
published  in  International  Spectator  (The 
Hague  I.  Norsk  Mllltaert  Tldsskrlft  (Oslo), 
Res  Publlca  (Brussels),  and  Osterrelchlsche 
MlUtartsche    Zeltschrtft    (Vienna).) 

Almost  from  the  moment  de  OauUe  re- 
turned to  power  In  1968.  he  had  his  own 
unique  Ideas  on  the  future  of  NATO  In 
essence.  NATO  was  repugnant  to  de  Oaulle 
because  It  placed  Prance  on  a  par  with  the 
other  European  countries,  all  of  which  looked 
to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  United 
States  for  leadership.  Among  the  European 
states  Britain  stood  out  as  a  world  power, 
even  though  this  role  had  been  somewhat  tar- 
nished. In  addition.  Britain  maintained  a 
special  relationship  with  America  In  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  wea[>ons,  which  was 
Inherited  from  their  wartime  collaboration. 
This  rankled  de  Oaulle  and  made  him  vow 


that  Prance  would  at  least  receive  a  status 
equal  to  that  of  Britain, 

These  Issues  of  rank  and  prestige  were  flrs: 
brought  to  a  head  in  July.  1958  as  a  result 
of  the  American  and  British  military  land- 
ings In  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  In  resjxjnse  u 
the  call  of  these  governments  for  help 
against  Nasser-lnapired  rebellions.  Prance 
played  no  part,  but  de  Oaulle  was  fully  pre- 
pared  for  the  {xwalblllty  of  such  troop  land- 
ings, which  occurred  on  July  15-17.  since 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  flew  to  Paris  and 
discussed  this  contingency  with  him  on  July 
5-6,  The  FVench  Government,  however 
circulated  the  complaint  that  It  had  not 
been  consulted,  but  a  subsequent  Interview 
with  IXilles  revealed  that  this  was  simply 
not  so.  The  spurious  French  complaint  wa« 
perhaps  rooted  In  the  unsatisfactory  natur? 
of  the  exchange  that  took  place.  I>e  Gaulle 
insisted  that  the  French  people  must  "be 
made  to  believe  again  that  Prance  is  a  grea-, 
power",  and  this  took  the  form  of  a  demand 
that  Prance  be  recognized  as  a  world  power 
Instead  of  being  treated  as  Just  another 
continental  European  state.  Dulles  paid 
tribute  to  the  French  contribution  to  Weet- 
em  civilization,  and  agreed  that  a  strong 
Prance  should  emerge  again,  but  he  warned 
that  In  reviving  Its  strength  there  would  be 
serious  strains  In  NATO  If  Prance  should 
set  Itself  apart  from  and  above  the  positions 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  To  this  De  Oaulle 
retorted  that  the  Germans  and  Italians  did 
not  seem  upset  by  the  special  position  of 
Britain  as  a  world  jxjwer,  Dulles  also  re- 
aflllrmed  the  need  for  the  "Integration"  of 
NATX3  forces,  while  de  Oaulle  8ix>ke  only  of 
"cooperation"  among  allied  states. 

In  this  exchange  of  views  was  found  the 
seeds  of  the  demands  which  de  Gaulle  for- 
mally submitted  In  writing  to  Preslden: 
Elsenhower,  with  a  copy  to  Prime  Minister 
MacmlUan,  on  September  17.  1958.  This 
communication,  consisting  of  a  memorandum 
with  an  attached  cover  letter,  has  not  been 
made  public,  although  its  contents  have  been 
widely,  and  sometimes  inaccurately,  report«i 
The  fullest  and  most  useful  published  ac- 
count of  this  famous  secret  document  le 
found  In  David  Schoenbrun's  masterful  biog- 
raphy of  de  Oaulle  ( T/ie  Three  Livet  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle).  It  can  be  stated  witb 
assurance  that  his  description  of  this  docu- 
ment Is  entirely  accurate,  since  the  present 
writer  was  also  privileged  to  read  It  In  full 
This  account  was  likewise  confirmed  by  the 
brief  summary  of  de  Gaulle's  letter  which 
the  State  Department  subsequently  made 
pubUc. 

SCOPE  OF  A1J.IANCX  IS  UNSATISFACTORY 

The  Anglo-American  lancUngs  In  the  Le- 
vant, de  Gaulle  noted,  might  have  precipi- 
tated events  that  could  have  quickly  de- 
veloped Into  a  general  war.  In  which  Prance 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance might  have  beccme  involved.  The 
scope  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  therefore 
unsatisfactory  if  it  was  confined  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  since  the  need  to  concert 
policies  was  world-wide.  De  Gaulle  later  ex- 
plained this  aspect  of  his  secret  proposal  In  « 
public  press  conference.  It  had  become  ob- 
vious, de  Oaulle  said,  "that  the  poeslblUUee 
of  conflict  and  consequently  of  military  op- 
erations were  spreading  far  beyond  Europe, 
were  spreading  all  over  the  world.  It  became 
evident  that  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  in 
particular,  were  danger  spots  quite  as  much 
as  Europe,  and  that  there  existed,  between 
the  principal  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, political  differences  concerning  them 
which,  if  the  occasion  arose,  might  turn  Into 
dlMgreements  on  strategy".  Consequently  It 
was  necessary  for  the  NATO  states  wltii 
global  responsibilities,  which  In  de  Gaulle's 
view  were  the  United  Slatee.  Britain  and 
France,  to  make  some  .^ipeclal  arrangements 
among  themselves.  "We  feel  that,  at  lew' 
among  the  world  powers  of  the  West,  there 
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tnust  be  something  organized— where  the 
Alliance  is  concerned — as  to  their  political 
conduct  and.  should  the  occasion  arise,  their 
strategic  conduct  outside  Europe,  specially 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Africa,  where 
these  three  powers  are  constantly  Involved." 

De  Gaulle's  memorandum  of  September, 
1958  had  been  more  specific  about  how  the 
three  powers  should  be  organized.  They 
gbould  "create  a  tripartite  organization  to 
take  Joint  decisions  on  global  problems." 
The  Atlantic  Alliance  should  be  revised  bo 
as  to  become  worldwide  In  scope,  with  sub- 
regions  or  subcommands  set  up  within  it. 
One  of  the  special  functions  usslgaed  to  the 
Big  Three  would  be  the  making  of  "joint 
decisions"  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  tripartite  organization  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  (the  word  "directorate"  waa  not 
used)  should  be  entrusted  with  drawing  up 
strategic  plans  and  be  empowered  to  put 
them  Into  effect,  thereby  governing  "the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  anywhere  in  the  world." 

At  first  glance,  these  proposals  seemed 
eminently  sensible.  What  was  more  needed 
than  the  global  coordination  of  Western  poli- 
cies? One  might,  of  course,  object  that  It 
was  somewhat  Immodest  of  de  Gaulle  to  con- 
sider Prance  a  great  world  power  (although 
de  Gaulle  has  never  been  bothered  by  the 
requirements  of  modesty) ,  since  at  the  time 
he  first  advanced  Ills  proposal  France  was 
extremely  weak.  At  home,  it  had  Just  come 
from  the  brink  of  clvU  war  and  domestic 
strife  had  by  no  means  been  quelled,  while 
abroad  Prance  had  lost  Its  empire  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  was 
In  the  process  of  losing  what  was  left  of  It 
in  Africa.  But  even  so.  would  It  not  have 
been  extremely  beneficial  for  the  West  to  have 
a  concerted  global  policy? 

FR.\NCE    ABOVE   ALL 

Only  a  closer  look  at  de  Gaulle's  propsal 
and  the  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  and 
diplomatic  actU'lty  which  sought  to  clarify  It, 
revealed  the  true  meaning  of  this  Initiative. 
All  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
de  Gaulle  was  not  primarily  concerned  with 
achieving  a  common  Western  global  policy, 
but  with  evaluating  the  status  and  prestige 
of  Prance  to  the  publicly  recognized  p>osltlon 
of  a  great  world  power.  By  attempting  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Big  Three  within 
NATO's  15  member  states,  de  Gaulle  ob\1ous- 
ly  sought  to  arrogate  to  himself  tlie  role  of 
speaking  for  continental  Europe  The  first 
time  de  Gaulle  broached  this  .subject.  Dulles 
warned  of  the  difficulties  such  a  pretention 
would  create  with  other  NATO  nations  on 
the  continent,  especially  with  Italy  and  Ger- 
many In  order  to  surmount  this  objection 
and  before  dispatching  his  memorandum  to 
Elsenhower  and  MacmlUan,  de  Gaulle  sent 
his  Foreign  Minister  to  Rome  and  Bonn  In 
order  to  gauge  the  depths  of  the  anticipated 
resistance.  De  Gaulle  then  personally  court- 
ed Chancellor  Adenauer  Through  a  care- 
fully staged  reception  at  de  Gaulle's  home  at 
Colombey.  which  cultivated  and  nattered 
Adenauer's  sensitivities,  and  by  de  Gaulle 
skillfully  playing  upon  the  character  of 
Europe  which  Prance  shared  with  Germany, 
but  which  might  be  betrayed  by  the  Anglo- 
aaxons.  de  Gaulle  succeeded  In  winning 
over  the  aging  German  leader.  A  highly 
amicable  communique  noted  the  results  of 
the  de  Gaulle-Adenauer  talks  of  September 
U.  three  days  later  de  Gaulle  dispatcheo  his 
proposal  to  Washington  and  London. 

While  Adenauer  personally  may  have  been 
satisfied  with  de  Gaulle's  triumvirate  concept 
which  permitted  Prance  to  speak  for  Ger- 
many, the  Idea  did  not  In  general  go  doiwn 
well  with  responsible  German  officials.  This 
writer  clearly  remembers  discussions  with 
lilghly  placed  members  of  the  German  For- 
eign Office  during  Adenauer's  reign,  who 
bitterly  denounced  the  GaullLst  triumvirate 
proposal.  They  resented  the  Idea  of  two 
classes  of  membership  In  NATO  and  Insisted 
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that  8lnc«  Germany  had  contributed  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  troops  to  NATO  of  all 
the  European  member  states,  It  should  at 
least  be  given  an  equal  voice  In  NATO  affairs. 
The  thought  waa  sometimes  expressed  that 
a  more  limited  group  of  states  might  be  use- 
ful m  the  management  of  Allied  nuclear 
policy  and  related  strategic  questions.  How- 
ever, three  waa  too  restricted  a  number,  and 
If  membership  was  expanded  to  five  or  seven, 
room  should  be  left  In  this  group  for  other 
states  to  participate  on  a  rotating  basis. 

LACK  0»  CONStTLTATION  DECRIED 

The  Idea  of  a  closed,  exclusive  Inner  club 
had.  In  fact,  already  been  tried  In  NATO,  ajid 
had  been  proven  a  failure.  Former  NATO 
Secretary  General  DLrk  Stlkker  recalls  that 
when  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  went  Into 
effect  m  1949,  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Prance,  as  the  occupying  powers  In  Germany, 
consulted  closely  and  regularly  among  them- 
selves to  the  exclusion  of  their  other  NATO 
partners.  Their  mode  of  operation  In  han- 
dling the  German  problem  spilled  over  Into 
other  areas.  "Tripartite  dominance  was  un- 
derscored by  the  custom  of  the  Big  Three 
to  meet  privately  before  each  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Council  for  an  exchange  of  views  on 
the  agenda."  Stlkker  recounts  the  resent- 
ment this  aroused  and  the  count  ermove  In 
which  he  participated  In  his  capacity  at  that 
time  as  Dutch  Ambassador  to  NATO.  "These 
arrangements  finally  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  Little  Three.  Pearson  of  Canada.  Lange 
of  Norway  and  I  adopted  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing, purely  as  friends,  before  each  Council 
session  for  an  exchange  of  views".  Prom  1950 
on  they  were  able  to  exercise  considerable  In- 
fluence In  shaping  Important  NATO  de- 
cisions. "It  has  been  my  experience  "  Stikkcr 
concluded,  "that  when  the  big  powers,  be 
they  three  or  five,  try  too  much  to  dominate 
an  organization,  counterforces  Inevitably 
arise  to  restore  the  balance.  If  the  balance 
cannot  be  restored  In  this  manner,  the  or- 
ganization Is  doomed  to  failure" 

In  one  respect,  NATO  has  had  a  formal 
triumvirate  In  existence  from  its  beginning. 
The  highest  military  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  France  together 
formed  the  Standing  Group,  which  In 
theory  was  the  executive  arm  of  the  larger 
NATO  Military  Committee.  Since  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Standing  Group  received  their 
political  and  military  Instructions  from 
their  separate  capitals,  and  since  these 
directives  have  most  often  been  in  disagree- 
ment, Stlkker  points  out  that  "the  Stand- 
ing Group  frequently  finds  itself  unable  to 
form.ulate  decisions".  As  a  consequence. 
"the  Standing  Group  had.  because  of  dis- 
agreement In  this  tripartite  body,  been  un- 
able to  give  any  advice  on  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  strategy.  It  has  proved  already  on 
other  occasions  to  be  Impossible  to  arrive 
at  an  agreed  opinion  on  military  questions 
within  NATO  for  lack  of  agreement 
In  the  Standing  Group.  If  ever  proof  was 
needed  that  in  an  organization  like  NATO 
a  triumvirate  does  not  work,  then  the 
Standing  Group  provides  a  glaring  example". 
Following  the  French  withdrawal  from 
NATO,  the  Standing  Group  went  out  of 
existence. 

DE    GAULLE'S    TRIPARTITE    PLAN     REJECTED 

President  Elsenhower  replied  to  de  Gaulle's 
triumvirate  proposal  In  a  long  secret 
letter  of  October  20,  1958.  For  a  number  of 
years  even  the  existence  of  this  letter  was 
kept  secret,  so  that  rumors  repeatedly 
charged  Washlng^ton  with  Ignoring  or  snub- 
bing de  Gaulle.  Elsenhower  agreed  that  the 
threat  to  the  Free  World  was  global  In  na- 
ture, and  noted  that  the  United  States  had 
sponsored  a  network  of  regional  defense 
pacts  covering  Europe  and  North  America, 
the  Middle  EMt  and  Southeast  Asia.  Fur- 
thermore. Prance  was  a  member  of  NATO 
and  SEATO  and  could  already  participate 
with  other  allies  in  planning  a  global  de- 


fense. This,  of  course,  rejected  the  exclu- 
sive tripartite  arrangement  advocated  by  de 
Gaulle.  The  NATO  Council.  Eisenhower 
argued,  offers  a  forum  for  broadening  still 
further  the  Invaluable  habit  of  consulta- 
tion among  allies.  Such  consultation  was 
Imperative,  since  "we  cannot  afford  to  adopt 
any  system  which  would  give  to  our  other 
allies,  or  other  Free  World  countries,  the  Im- 
pression that  basic  decisions  affecting  their 
own  vital  interests  are  being  made  without 
their  participation".  This  position  ran  con- 
trary to  the  Gaullist  scheme  of  an  exclu- 
sive tripartite  organization,  which  necessarily 
would  have  to  take  decisions  affecting  the 
vital  interests  of  other  allies  without  their 
participation.  Elsenhower's  letter  ended 
with  the  Invitation  to  explore  the  subject 
further. 

In  an  effort  to  satisfy  de  Gaulle,  Elsen- 
hower instructed  Dulles  to  set  up  a  tripartite 
committee  at  the  subcablnet  level  In  order 
to  discuss  de  Gaulle's  proposal.  Dulles  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Murphy,  who  twice  met  with  the 
French  and  British  Ambassadors  in  Washing- 
ton in  December.  1958.  The  French  Ambas- 
sador echoed  de  Gaulle's  demand  for  extend- 
ing this  arrangement  to  include  joint  global 
strategic  nuclear  planning.  On  December  15, 
Dulles  met  de  Gaulle  in  Paris,  and  was  told 
that  the  world  situation  was  too  critical  for 
"playing  political  games  with  committees." 
Dulles  again  offered  to  exchange  views  on 
any  subject  anywhere,  but  held  it  was  not 
possible  to  establish  an  official  tripartite 
organ  either  over  NATO  or  over  the  Free 
World.  However,  to  accommodate  French 
demands,  Dulles  proposed  tripartite  consul- 
tations on  the  Far  East.  Two  such  meetings 
were  held  in  February,  1959.  at  the  same 
tripartite  level,  with  the  addition  of  general 
staff  officers.  In  April,  1959.  four  days  of 
tripartite  talks  took  place  on  African  prob- 
lems and  the  United  States  and  Britain  indi- 
cated willingness  to  hold  further  tripartite 
discussions  on  Africa,  but  the  French  did  not 
respond.  When  Dulles  first  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  tripartite  planning  on  Africa  in  his 
December.  1958,  interview  with  de  Gaulle,  the 
French  President  retorted  sharply  that 
FYance  might  have  been  spared  needless  diffi- 
culties in  North  Africa  had  a  common  policy 
existed  there  before.  Then  de  Gaulle  added: 
"Of  course,  a  common  policy  In  North  Africa 
would  necessarily  be  a  French  policy." 

A  second  exchange  of  secret  letters  between 
de  Gaulle  and  Elsenhower  took  place  In 
March,  1959.  In  which  de  Gaulle  continued  to 
press  for  an  exclusive  tripartite  organization, 
while  Hsenhower  spoke  in  terms  of  maintain- 
ing the  fullest,  closest  cooperation  among  all 
allies  In  NATO.  Then  In  June,  1960  de  Gaulle 
repeated  his  demand  in  still  another  secret 
letter  for  a  high  level  planning  group  among 
the  Big  Three  which  would  give  France  "an 
equal  voice  in  joint  decisions  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons".  This  now  fully  confirmed 
what  had  been  properly  assumed  up  to  this 
point:  de  Gaulle,  In  effect,  wanted  a  veto 
right  on  the  use  of  the  Anglo-American  nu- 
clear arsenals.  This  demand  de  Gaulle  re- 
peated in  a  public  statement  in  October, 
1960,  when  he  said:  "France  Intends  that  If, 
by  misfortune,  atomic  bombs  were  to  be 
dropped  in  the  world,  none  should  be 
dropped  by  the  F^ee  World's  side  unless  she 
should  have  accepted  it".  Elsenhower's  reply 
of  August  12  took  the  form  of  asking  why  de 
Gaulle  continually  made  proposals,  but  took 
no  action  to  implement  suggestions  In  this 
direction,  such  as,  for  example,  the  American 
offer  of  Joint  planning  with  regard  to  Africa. 
Although  de  Gaulle  had  finally  agreed  to 
appoint  a  French  delegate,  a  year  and  a  half 
had  gone  by  and  the  French  chair  remained 
vacant. 

DE    GAtrLLX    PREFERS    SITMMITRT 

Elsenhower  then  proposed  a  broader  type 
of  consultation,  within  a  high-level  three- 
power    military    committee    to    consider   de 
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Oaulle  ■  demands  for  a  global  strategy  This 
stopfjed   short   ot   the   Oaulllst   requirement 

for  a  formal  tripartite  organization  that 
could  t^ke  Joint  declalona.  but  It  seemed  to 
be  a  bu  •step  In  that  direction  It  was.  In 
fact  as  Tar  as  Elaenbower  could  go  without 
Impinging  upon  the  interests  of  the  other 
excluded  NATO  partners  and  disrupting 
NATO  itaelf  De  Oaulle  shot  back  In  his  last 
secret  letter  t<3  Elsenhower  that  a  three- 
power  summit  meeting  of  the  We«t  would 
be  preferable  to  a  high-level  committee  to 
consider  glc>t>al  strategy  The  summit  meet- 
ing, de  Oaulle  added,  could  undertake  Joint 
planning  of  global  strategy  and  In  addition. 
It  could  reorganize  the  Alliance  In  his  final 
reply  if  August  31.  Elsenhower  tried  to  keep 
his  anger  under  control.  He  reminded  his 
French  counterpart  that  twice  before  de 
Oaulle  had  promised  to  send  a  detailed 
memorandum  about  suggestions  for  reorga- 
nlzlntf  the  Alliance,  but  that  he  had  nerer 
done  so  Without  such  a  document  In  hand, 
no  useful  discussion  could  be  conducted 

Surveying  the  history  of  the  de  Oaulle- 
EUsenhower  exchanges.  Schoenbrun  mAkee  a 
useful  distinction  between  the  form  and 
substance  of  Allied  collaboration,  and  con- 
clude* that  de  Oaulle  was  more  Interested 
in  the  form  'Slncie  an  organization'  Is  a 
formal  Institution.  Oeneral  de  Oaulle  was 
not  only  insisting  upon  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  decisions,  he  wanted  this  right 
to  be  recognised  ofBclally  and  publicly  by 
creation  of  a  formal  institution  De  Oaulle 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  even  If  Elsen- 
hower had  granted  him  all  his  extraor- 
dinary demands.  Including  a  full  French 
;'olce  m  .American  strate^  and  a  PYench 
Teto  over  the  Angli>-Saxon«'  decisive  power 
Implied  m  Joint  decisions  on  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  Nothing  less  than  the  pub'lc 
formalization  of  these  arrangements  would 
satisfy  Oeneral  de  Oaulle" 

After  retiring  from  office,  Elsenhover  rei  d 
Schoenbrun's  manuscript  account  of  the.ie 
•vents  Eliienhower  confirmed  that  "our  big- 
gest arifuments  as  presldenu  came  out  cf 
this  ideH  to  have  a  publicly  proclaimed 

trlumvir^'e  You've  got  that  right  In  your 
book,  '.hat  tripartite  business  and  public 
recognition  of  Pran.^  i.s  i.  ^r-n'  y<jwer  Thi  t 
la  exactly  what   he    *  i-  -t^l 

He  then  reKted  addit:  :..i  1- -Hlla  to  shov 
how    far    he    went    in    -r-:  '^.^  satisfy    de 

Oaulle  Elsenhower  proposed  that  Londo  i 
become  the  center  for  trliunvtrate  plannlnc. 
since  Prar.re  maintained  a  big  embassy  there. 
■Ill  ma»e  special  appointments.  '  Elsenhow- 
er recalled  telling  de  Oaulle  '111  strengthen 
the  embassy  with  special  people  high-rank- 
ing people  both  In  the  political  and  military 
world,  and  you  can  do  the  same  Britain 
can  do  It  of  course,  because  they're  right 
there  in  London  We  will  have  all  these 
top  people  there  and  we  will  put  them.  If 
you  want,  under  a  director,  or  some  such 
title,  and  they  will  be  authorized  to  take 
curren-  p.ans  current  problems,  emerging 
problems  and  we  wiu  give  them  authority 
and  plenty  of  time  to  coordinate  our  view 
so  we  can  plan  to  be  In  a  position  to  operate 
in  unison,  anywhere  In  the  world,  on  any 
problem,  or  at  least  not  to  act  in  disunion 
We  can  map  out  broad  areas  of  agreement 
for  there  are  many,  and  can  identify  and 
contain  the  disagreements  "  Elsenhower 
summe<!  :p  his  efTorts  with  the  afUrmatlon: 
"I  tei;  y  ;  ;  I  was  offering  him  everything  It 
was  possible  to  offer  and  very  fiir  toward  his 
requests  But  he  wouldn't  have  It  It  was 
all  or  nothing  with  him  He  wanted  It  at  tbe 
top,  all  •h'-  WHY  like  Cicer  '  and  Pompey  and 
Caesar 

;rK  s    rKiPARTTTi    mopt.sAi. 

When  Presidei-.  Ktr.n^dy  visited  Piria  in 
June  2  ItMSl  he  personally  reviewed  with 
de  Oaulie  the  entire  history  .f  the  ex.:haa|;os 
conducted  wi'h  Eisenhower  sir.^e  Kennedy 
was    convin;ed    that     the    lasue    ..f     the    tri- 


partite organization  was  at  the  heart  of  all 
the  dlfllculUes  in  Franco-American  relations 
In  another  effort  to  placate  de  Oaulle.  Ken- 
nedy suggested  the  creating  of  a  tripartite 
group  of  senior  military  officers  to  draft 
Joint  plaru  for  Berlin  and  Laos,  which  at  the 
time  were  troubled  areas  threatening  world 
peace.  Kennedy  hoped  that  by  tackling  spe- 
cific crisis  situations,  experience  could  be 
gained  and  confidence  built  up  which  would 
dissolve  the  past  Impasse.  De  Oaulle  once 
again  agreed  to  nominate  top  level  officials 
to  participate  In  tbea«  working  groups,  and 
once  again  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  pledge 
Later  Kennedy  showed  dismay  at  de  Oaulie's 
unwillingness  to  Implement  plans  that  were 
drawn  up  for  bis  benefit.  In  response  to 
the  President's  questions,  the  explanation 
was  again  offered  that  de  Oaulle  was  really 
not  Interested  In  such  talks,  even  at  a  senior 
military  level,  because  they  were  too  restrict- 
ed In  scope  and  were  to  be  conducted  In  se- 
cret What  de  Oaulle  wanted  was  public 
recognition  of  a  formally  organized  tripartite 
group,  meeting  at  the  highest  level  at  regular 
Intervals,  thereby  openly  acknowledging  the 
great  power  status  ot  Prance.  In  short,  de 
Oaulle  was  not  searching  for  agreed  policies 
for  tbe  West,  but  for  an  institutionalized  way 
of  proclaiming  French  grandeur.  Kennedy 
admitted  the  logic  of  this  explanation,  but 
still  found  It  bard  to  believe  And  for  any- 
one not  viewing  the  world  through  de 
Oaulie's  eyes,  it  Is,  Indeed,  hard  to  believe. 

When  NATO  Secretary  Oeneral  Stlkker 
visited  Kennedy,  the  President  returned  to 
tbe  subject  of  de  Oaulle,  probing  for  an- 
swers about  his  behavior.  He  asked  what 
would  have  happened  If  the  United  States 
had  helped  de  Oaulle  with  the  development 
of  his  force  de  frappe.  Stlkker  replied:  "If 
de  Oaulle  bad  bad  atomic  weapons  It  would 
have  made  no  difference;  he  would  not  have 
been  more  helpful  In  NATO  He  would  have 
wanted  the  veto  for  himself,  but  he  would 
not  have  wanted  anyone  else  to  have  It 
His  motivation  Is  French  nationalism,  pure 
and  simple."  If  this  stark  fact  Is  accepted, 
then  all  the  contradictions  dlsap(>ear  His 
Idea  of  a  common  nuclear  strategy  was  to 
have  a  French  veto  over  the  Anglo-American 
deterrents,  even  before  France  had  an  oper- 
ational deterrent  of  Its  own.  but  once  the 
force  de  frappe  came  Into  existence  no  one 
would  have  a  veto  over  It.  He  asked  for  a 
common  global  policy  among  the  Big  Three 
of  the  West,  and  yet  as  he  remarked  about 
North  Africa,  "of  course,  a  common  policy  in 
North  Africa  would  necessarily  be  a  French 
policy  "  One  wonders  If  de  Oaulle  would 
not  expect  a  common  global  policy  also  to  be 
a  French  policy  It  Is  at  least  certain  that 
he  would  have  used  the  tripartite  forum  as 
a  way  of  projecting  himself  Into  tbe  world 
arena  as  a  world  statesman,  and  of  asserting 
French  interests  and  views  on  the  world 
stage,  but  without  abandoning  bis  right  to 
decide  policies  for  France  In  effect,  de 
Gaulle's  notion  of  formulating  global  poli- 
cies Is  to  influence  the  course  of  Allied  deci- 
sions, while  insulating  French  policies  from 
Allied  pressures  designed  to  Influence  France. 

OS    OatOX.!    U    KBOATTVB 

Experience  also  Informs  us  that  de  Oaulie's 
style  of  leadership  has  never  made  him  an 
accommodating  type  of  statesman,  and  that 
he  has  had  a  consistently  poor  record  as  an 
ally,  beginning  with  his  rise  to  prominence 
dvirlng  World  War  II  until  today.  In  view 
of  this,  how  could  he  have  cooperated  con- 
structively in  forming  Joint  policies?  Even 
In  matters  where  the  West  has  a  highly  ap- 
[>arent  common  Interest  like  Berlin,  de 
Oaulle  has  been  extremely  negative  But 
then  consider  the  difficulty  of  Implementing 
a  common  jMllcy  with  ds  Oaulle  beyond 
Europe,  where  for  example.  France  had 
Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
United  States  and  Britain  by  refusing  to 
pay    for    the   UN   peacekeeping   activities   In 


the  Middle  East  or  In  the  Congo.  There  .ire 
great  obstacles  preventing  the  formulation 
of  common  policies  around  the  world  among 
any  group  of  Western  p)owers.  but  of  all  part- 
ners with  whom  one  could  try  to  achieve  It 
surely  the  most  difficult  would  be  Oaulllst 
France. 

Essentially  de  Oaulie's  nationalist  philoso- 
phy Is  Incompatible  with  his  professions  o{ 
a  common  Allied  cause.  While  still  actively 
negotiating  with  Elsenhower  about  his 
triumvirate  proposal  In  March.  1959.  de 
Oaulle  withdrew  the  French  Mediterranean 
fleet  from  NATO  His  rationale  was  that 
NATO  did  not  extend  to  the  Middle  East  or 
Africa  and  that  France  might  be  obliged  to 
act  In  these  areas.  "She  would  therefore 
have  to  act  lndep)endently  of  NATO.  But 
how  could  she  do  so  If  her  fleet  were  not 
available?"  In  effect,  de  Gaulle  was  begin- 
ning to  Implement  the  threat  posed  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  September.  1958  memo- 
randum If  his  demands  were  not  met,  he 
had  warned,  henceforth  France  would  sub- 
ordinate piu-tlclpatlon  in  NATO  to  the  rec- 
o^ltion    of   French   worldwide   Interests" 

Then  on  November  3.  1959.  de  Oaulle  de- 
clared war  on  the  principle  of  NATO  Inte- 
grated commands.  In  an  address  before  the 
National  Defense  Staff  College.  "If  we  al- 
lowed the  defense  of  Franoa  to  be  entrusted 
over  a  long  p>erlod  to  nonnatlonal  agencies 
or  to  be  fu8e<l  or  confused  with  something 
else.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  us 
to  maintain  the  Idea  of  the  State."  He  openly 
vowed  to  begin  the  process,  which  U  now 
fully  under  way.  of  disentangling  France 
from  NATO.  The  system  known  as  Integra- 
tion, which  was  introduced  and  even  put 
Into  practice  to  some  extent  after  we  had 
undergone  great  trials,  and  when  we  had  not 
yet  recovered  our  national  entity,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Free 
World  was  confronted  by  an  Imminent  and 
unbounded  danger — such  systems  of  inte- 
gration have  had  their  day.  As  part  of  the 
reassertlon  of  lndep>endence  from  NATO,  he 
added.  France  would  proceed  to  build  its 
force  de  frappe  as  a  strictly  French  national 
force 

OK    GAtnXX  U    INCONSISTZNT 

Logically  there  Is  an  Inconsistency  Ir.  de- 
manding a  single  global  strategy  for  NATO 
while  withdrawing  forces  from  NATO  for  in- 
dependent action  and  In  denouncing  NATO 
integration  as  Incompatible  with  upholding 
the  glory  of  the  national  state.  De  Gaulle 
claimed  to  have  sought  a  coordinated  global 
policy  for  the  West,  but  he  also  always  in- 
sisted on  maximum  freedom  for  Independent 
national  action.  Again,  these  two  demands 
could  be  reconciled  only  If  the  global  policy 
also  happened  to  be  FYench  policy.  The 
Impulse  behind  de  Oaulie's  memorandum 
and  his  subsequent  behavior  toward  NATO 
can  perhapa  best  be  summed  up  In  the  phrase 
of  a  former  Minister  In  de  Oaulie's  cabinet, 
who  remarked  to  this  writer:  "De  Gaulle 
wants  to  be  bound  by  nothing".  Alliances 
are  therefore  necessarily  uncongenial  to 
him,  while  the  Idea  of  frank  and  intimate 
collaboration  with  allies  for  the  common 
good  Is  simply  not  a  part  of  his  character. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  Is  frequently 
used  to  exchange  views  and  align  policies  of 
the  member  states,  not  only  within  the  NATO 
area,  but  throughout  the  world.  This  pnicesi 
has  been  consciously  stepped  up  as  a  result 
of  the  "Three  Wise  Men's  Report"  of  Decem- 
ber. 1956.  which  followed  closely  upon  the 
debacle  of  Suez  To  what  extent  has  de 
Oaulle  availed  himself  of  his  diplomatic 
forum?  When  I  asked  this  queetlon  of  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  CoimcU  who 
has  served  as  his  country's  perminent  repre- 
sentative to  NATO  all  during  de  Gaulle's 
tenure  In  office,  the  ambassador  shot  back: 
'De  OauUe  consults  about  nothing",  De 
Oaulie's  offer  of  consultation  was  confined 
to   the   exclusive   context  of   the  Big  Three 
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If  the  others  would  not  play  the  game  accord- 
ing to  bis  rules  he  would  not  play  at  all. 
Silkker  contrasts  the  trehtnient  he  received 
from  Prance  and  from  the  other  Allies,  when 
he  was  NATO  Secretary  General.  "During 
these  years  every  morning  I  received  a  brief- 
ing on  US.  foreign  policy  in  different  areas. 
Every  year  I  went  to  Wa.shlngton  several 
times  for  meetings  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Pentagon  and  White  House.  All  these 
discussions  were  carefully  prepared  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  my  visit,  the  President  received 
me.  he  had  been  briefed  on  the  issues  which 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  him.  Similar 
arrangements  were  always  made  in  other 
capitals,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  hap- 
pened in  FYance.  On  the  contrary,  on  taking 
office,  my  initial  request  to  pay  my  respects 
to  President  de  Gaulle  went  unanswered  for 
three  months". 

STIKKER'S    INTERVIEW     WITH     DE    GAt'LLE 

It  was  only  through  the  intervention  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  was  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  Alliance,  that  Stlkker's 
one  and  only  Interview  with  de  Gaulle  was 
brought  about.  "I  was  summoned,  after 
three  months,  to  the  Elys^e  at  short  notice", 
he  relates,  "Just  when  I  was  about  to  take 
a  plane  for  London".  In  the  blunt  exchange 
that  followed  de  Gaulle  touched  on  several 
topics.  Did  Stlkker  believe  In  Integration, 
de  Gaulle  asked.  The  Secretary  General  re- 
plied: "Undoubtedly  modern  war  or  defense 
is  no  longer  possible  without  integration". 
De  Gaulle  disagreed.  "But  we  are  fighting  for 
our  joint  freedom",  I  replied,  "we  can  only 
remain  free  if  we  all  Join  our  frjrces.  Sep- 
arate efforts  of  the  small  countries,  or  of  Ger- 
many, have  no  meaning"  De  Gaulle  dis- 
agreed :  he  wanted  to  be  Independent. 

Other  prominent  French  leadere  who  have 
considered  de  Gaulle's  proposed  reform  of 
the  Alliance  have  come  to  different  con- 
clusions. Maurice  Paure.  for  example,  noted 
that  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  stibscribe  to 
the  Idea  of  a  single  strategy  for  the  'West, 
especially  If  strategy  went  beyond  military 
considerations  to  include  those  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  diplomacy  and  economics,  "But," 
he  asked,  "how  Is  one  to  devise  a  global 
strategy  without  alienating  sovereignty,  with- 
out transferring  respoiisibilities  and  com- 
petences to  common  authorities?  The  ques- 
tion Is  self-evident,  and  can  only  be  given 
one  response  The  answer  is  the  political 
strengthening  of  NATO."  Indeed,  the  way  to 
arrive  at  common  answers  to  common  prob- 
lems is  by  strengthening  common  instltu- 
Uons  like  NATO  that  Increasingly  become 
supranational  In  character  De  Gaulle's  na- 
tionalist approach  to  the  solution  of  com- 
mon world  problems  is  no  more  {xjsslble  than 
his  attempts  to  create  a  cohesive  Europe  out 
of  self-consciously  sovereign  national  states. 
When  applied  to  NATO,  de  Gaulle's  national- 
ist approach  consisted  of  two  alternate  plans: 
either  downgrade  NATO  by  creating  an  ex- 
clusive Ulumvlrate  wltiiln  It.  or  If  that 
failed,  destroy  NATO  by  other  means. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  BOND  DRIVE 

Mr  ERVTN.  Mr  President,  yesterday 
on  the  floor,  I  spoke  of  the  need  for 
a  Federal  law  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Federal  employees.  In 
that  speech  I  cited  examples  to  illustrate 
how  these  rights  are  being  trampled  in 
a  number  of  areas,  including  savings 
bond  drives. 

I  call  the  viciousncss  with  which  the 
drive  is  conducted  coercion.  Chairman 
Macy  calls  it  volunUry  and  attributes 
overzealousness  to  "somebody  who  does 
not  get  the  word."  Several  hours  after 
1  spoke  yesterday.  I  learned  of  a  militarj- 
officer  and  supervisor  who  apparently  has 
not  had  "the  word"  for  many  years. 


This  Is  a  brief  five-act  drama  exposing 
the  bureaucratic  mind  and  the  need  for 
legislation. 

On  August  19,  an  official  information 
bulletin  was  issued  by  Col.  H.  N.  Smalley 
of  the  XV  U.S.  Army  Corps  to  all  com- 
manders at  all  levels.  Item  No.  17  m  tlie 
bulletin  entitled  "Outstanding  Evalua- 
tion Appraisals,"  stated  that  participa- 
tion In  savings  bond  drives  and  charity 
campaigns  Is  essential  to  high  appraisals. 

On  September  6,  Col.  James  H.  Stell, 
Infantry  commanding  oCacer,  directed  a 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Guy  Taylor,  a  civil- 
ian o£Qclal.  In  the  memorandum,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  informed  that  he  was  "one 
of  131  personnel  who  are  not  participat- 
ing in  this  worthwhile  savings  program." 
Colonel  Stell  provided  him  with  a  form 
"prepared  in  your  name,  attached  for 
your  completion,"  and  stated : 

Request  that  the  completed  form  be  re- 
turned to  thla  office  not  later  than  20  Sep- 
tember 1966. 

On  September  21,  Mr.  Taylor  wrote 
Colonel  Stell,  explaining  his  heavy  medi- 
cal expenses  and  family  financial  re- 
sponsibilities. He  advised  Colonel  Stell 
that  he  supported  charity  drives  and  had 
bought  bonds,  but  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  payroll  deduction  system  for  him- 
self. His  letter  called  attention  to  item 
No.  17  of  the  August  19  bulletin  and  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  that  his  loyalty 
was  questioned.  He  cited  his  35  years  of 
Federal  service. 

On  September  23,  Colonel  Stell  re- 
plied in  part: 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  part  of  the  federal 
service  you  have  been  connected  with  for 
35  years,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  wasn't  the 
United  States  Army.  It  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted fact  that  as  a  member  of  the  military 
establishment  one  gives  money  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  participates  in  the  savings  bond 
program. 

At  present  the  military  participation  In 
the  savings  bond  program  is  100';  .  Of  106 
civilian  employees  in  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Sector  there  are  only  5  employees  that 
are  not  participating.  You  have  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  one  of  those  5. 

I  wish  to  clearly  point  out  to  you  that 
anyone  working  under  my  overall  supervi- 
sion and  does  not  wish  to  comply  with  my  de- 
sire to  participate  In  such  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram is  not  a  member  of  my  'Team.' 

Ab  long  as  you  work  In  the  USAR  Program 
in  Southern  California  you  will  be  given 
an  opportunity.  In  writing  on  a  monthly 
basis,  to  partlcipMite  in  the  savings  bond 
program. 

The  last  act  consisted  of  a  memoran- 
dum by  Colonel  Stell  to  all  commanders, 
unit  advisers,  and  civilian  employees  con- 
cerning his  bond  drive : 

Our  percentage  at  present,  both  civilian 
and  military.  Is  96.6.  This  is  an  excellent 
showing,  but  not  yet  good  enough,  but  I  am 
sure  we  will  hit  100%  when  Mr  Guy  Taylor 
decides  to  get  on  the  Savings  Bond  "Team. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Guy  Taylor  is  a 
retired  major  in  the  U.S.  Army;  and  I 
doubt  that  he  or  any  of  us  would  ever 
have  thought  a  career  in  the  Federal 
service  could  result  in  such  humiliation. 
His  case  is  not  unique,  though  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  documented.  And 
Major  Taylor  is  an  exceptionally  cour- 
ageous man  for  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights. 


I  love  the  blithe  irony  of  the  word 
"voluntary"  which  prefixes  every  offi- 
cial reference  to  the  current  bond  drive. 
The  truth  is  that  voluntary  savings 
bond  programs  conducted  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  agencies 
are  as  voluntary  as  the  tides  of  the  seas 
to  the  commands  of  the  moon,  or — in 
language  better  understood  by  the  mili- 
tary— as  voluntary  as  the  response  ex- 
pected to  the  greetings  from  the  Army 
to  draftees. 

If  ever  a  history  of  need  for  legisla- 
tion existed,  I  lay  it  before  the  Senate 
now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record:  Excerpts 
from  Infoi-mation  Bulletin  No.  17.  Au- 
gust 19,  1966;  memorandum,  September 
6.  1966.  from  Col.  James  H.  Stell,  In- 
fantry, to  Guy  Taylor;  application  form 
for  U.S.  savings  bond;  letter  from  Guy 
Taylor  to  commanding  officer,  Southei'n 
California  Sector.  XV  U.S.  Army  Corps: 
letter  from  Col.  James  H.  Stell  to  Guy 
Taylor;  memorandum.  September  26, 
1966,  from  Col.  James  H.  Stell  to  all 
subsector  commanders,  all  unit  advisers, 
and  all  civilian  employees;  and  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Headquarters, 
15th  U.S.  Army  Corps. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  CaUf., 

August  19,  1966. 
Information  BtaLEriN  No.  17 

This  bulleUn  is  an  official  XV  Corps  publi- 
cation. It  Is  furnished  commanders  at  all 
levels  for  guidance  in  matters  pertaining  to 
conduct  of  the  Reserve  program  in  tlie  gen- 
eral areas  of  administration,  training,  and 
logistics.  The  Information  Bulletin  will  be 
published  on  alternate  Fridays,  in  numbered 
sequence  within  each  calendar  year.  Dis- 
tribution is  to  all  Reserve  elements  of  XV  US 
Army  Corps.  One  copy  of  this  bulletin  will 
be  maintained  in  administrative  files,  as  a 
reference  publication,  and  will  be  readily  ac- 
cessible for  use  by  all  concerned  This  bul- 
letin will  expire  90  days  after  date  of  publi- 
cation. 

17.  Outstanding  evaluation  appraisals: 

a.  In  submitting  recommendations  for 
outstanding  ratings  on  civilian  employees 
who  are  responsible  for  supervision  of  the 
work  of  other  employees,  specific  Jtistifica- 
tion  will  be  Included  relative  to  paragraph 
2  d  and  e.  Appendix  to  CPR  4.  "Guides  for 
Performance  Ratings  of  Outstanding" 

1 1 )  Working  relationships  which  result  In 
establishment  of  an  exceptional  example  in 
terms  of  loyalty  to  group  and  its  goals  which 
is  evidenced  by  superior  group  accomplish- 
ments, and 

(2)   Leadership. 

b.  Accomplishments  in  these  areas  must 
Include  all  aspects  of  XV  Corps  activities  in 
which  tnc  Corps  Commander  expects  loyalty 
from  employees  in  achieving  stated  goals. 
Such  areas  include  U.S.  Savings  Bond  par- 
ticipation, charity  campaigns,  willingness  to 
work  overtime  to  meet  deadlines,  and  out- 
standing special  project  accomplishment. 

For  the  commander: 
Official : 

H.  N.  Smallet. 
Colonel,  Information, 

Chief  of  Staff. 
G.  L.  Mecklcm, 

Captain,  WAC. 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
Distribution:   A;   B;  C:   D;  E;  P  (revised). 
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VIivi    a^sL)';^ll 

St-ptember  S,  196^. 
Subject     Savings  bond  program 
To     Mr.  Ouy  Taylor,  Ventura  Armed  I*orcee 
HeBerve  Center. 
1    The    Corps    participation    rat«    In    the 
Savings  Bond  Program  ha«  shown  a  steady 
Incrt-ase  during  the  past  year      However.  XV 
US  Army  Corps  remains  In  last  place  within 
the   installations  and  activities  of  Sixth  U8 
Army      As  the  minimum  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate goal.  Corpa  must   attain   a  00%    par- 
ticipation  rate,   or   a   plus    16  54%.     Records 
at  CurpR  headquarters  show  that  you  are  one 


of  131  personnel  who  are  not  participating  In 
this  worthwhile  savings  program. 

a.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Commanding 
a«neral  that  XV  Corps  attain  and  maintain 
the  participation  rate  of  90%  established  by 
higher  headquarters  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Tou  can  assure  attain- 
ment of  this  goal  for  as  little  as  t3.75  F>*r 
pay  period  for  clvUlan  employees  and  $6.26 
per  month  for  military.  This  deduction  will 
provide  a  935  bond  each  Ave  pay  periods  for 
civilians  and  each  three  months  for  military. 
In  most  cases,  the  additional  pay  received  as 
the  result  of  the  new  pay  raise,  which  was 


effective  1  July  1966.  will  cover  this  nominal 
payroll  deduction. 

3  To  assist  you  in  joining  your  fellow 
workers  In  the  Savings  Bond  Program  and 
Insuring  90%  participation  by  XV  US  Armv 
Corps.  DA  Form  1727  DA  Form  1341,  pre'. 
pared  In  your  name.  Is  attached  for  your 
completion. 

4.  Request  that  the  completed  form  be 
returned  to  this  office  NLT  20  September 
1966. 

JaMBB  H.  Stell. 
Colonel,  Infantry, 

Commanding. 


APPUCATION,  CHANGE,  CANCELLATION  FOR  U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND 
CLASS  A  PAY  RESERVATION 

(A  H  37-106) 


1.  Agency  and  organ liatkmal  designatioa 

File  Identification  (To  be  completed  by  the  Accounting  Office) 

Control  No. 

Em^oyee  No. 
(If  appUoBble) 

Effective  date 

Initials 

.'.  Type  of  action 

I.  Dednetlon  amount 

4.              Deoomtnatkn  (check  appropriate  denomination) 

a  New  reoervatlon 

a  Cbaoge 

a  Caaoallatlon 

per  pay  period 
$ 

•36.00 

tso.oo 

$100.00 

1200.00         $600.00 

$1,000.00 

DISTEUCnONS 

1    Priiu  ur  type  all  Information  except  sifnature 
2.   NVa  Pay  Reservation 

EiuiT  kll  appropriate  data  (Items  1  tbrougb  9). 

3    I  riiinge. 

i    Enter  Agency  and  Organizational  designation. 
b   Check  appropriate  block  under  Item  2. 

c.  Enter  uamr  ■  ttera  J) 

d.  Enter  appropriate  change  data. 

4.  Caocellstlon: 

a.  Knter  Agency  and  Organisational  detlcnatloa. 
b   Check  appropriate  block  under  Item  2. 
c    Enter  name  (Item  6). 


f.  Employee  (Fktt  name.  Middle  Initial,  Last  name) 

a  Mr.    Guy  Taylor 
D  Mrs. 

a  " 


A.  Addtew  (Nomber,  Street,  City  and  State) 


7. 


8.  Co-owner  «  beneOclary  (First  name.  Middle  Initial,  Last  name) 
n  Co-owner  D  Mr. 

a  Beneficiary  a  Mrs. 

D  Miss 


D  Personal  delivery 

D  Mall  to  address  Indicated 


9.  I  the  undersigned  request  tbe  above  Information  be  reflected  in  aooordanoe  with  the  blocli 
ctaeoked  under  Item  2. 


10.  Date 


11.  Signature  of  subscriber 


I)\        roaM 
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OzNAKO.  CA  83030. 

September  21.  1966. 
CoMMANDiNO  Omcnt. 

South f-.  California  Sector  XV  US.  Army 
Corp?  General  Patton  USAR  Center. 
.Vayuood.  Calif 

DxAB  Sir  In  reply  to  your  letter  regarding 
my  participation  In  the  XV  United  States 
Army  C'lrps  Savings  Bond  program  dated  6 
Sep  1966  the  following  Information  Is  fur- 
nished 

a  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
family  medical  expenses  during  the  past  year 
which  was  not  completely  covered  by  insur- 
ance, and  too.  I  contribute  toward  the  sup- 
port of  my  wife's  parents  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete support  of  two  granddaughters. 

b  I  have  always  contributed  toward  worthy 
local  and  national  fund  raising  drives  and 
It  la  my  desire  and  Intent  to  continue  this 
practice 

c  It  ri<iK  always  been  my  desire  and  policy 
to  expend  my  funds  as  I  deem  appropriate, 
keeping  In  mind  the  best  Interest  of  my 
family  In  this  connection.  If  I  feel  that  I 
can  afford,  and  want  to  purchase  a  "Savings 
Bond'  then  that  Is  Just  what  I  will  do.  and 
I  don  •  feel  obligated  to  report  this  fact  to 
anyone     nfludlng  my  employer 

d  OvtT  t,he  years  I  have  purchased  many 
Savlnif^  IVinds  and  I  have  never  purchased 
one  thru  payroll  deduction  because  I  don't 
believe  m  this  system  for  myself 

e  In  m.  ,  :>;nlon.  the  pay  raise  of  1  Jul 
1966.  d^«.s  ;.  !'.  actually  cover  the  Increase 
In  the  cat  of  living,  and  too.  If  It  Is  the 
desire  of  the  Federal  Government  that  pay 
raises  ir-  'ci  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
purchi.-;;^  Savings  Bonds,  then  I  suggest 
that  employees  be  given  these  Bonds  in  lieu 
of  the  actual  cash. 

I  h!i.»  -^n!  vvlth  dismay  the  contents  of 
paravrri;-  17  XV  US  Armv  Corps  Informa- 
tlr>n  Bu:  -■  .-  Nu:i.->er  17  dated  19  Aug  1966. 
which  ;:  r«'s  i  .  i.  k.  of  loyalty  of  those  per- 
sons n  •  :>  :  ■  iptjting  In  the  XV  US  Army 
Corpa       rt       1     Bond  "  program.    In  this  con- 


RKFLACtS   DA    fORMS   20-6,    I    flB   46,    AND 
30-6,     13    FKB    43,    WHICH    ARE    OBSOLCTE. 

nectlon,   I   wish  to  point  out  the  following 
facta: 

a.  This  is  the  first  time  In  my  memory, 
with  more  than  35  years  of  federal  service, 
that  my  loyalty  has  t>een  questioned  or  ques- 
tioned by  inference. 

b.  Many  times  I  work  overtime  In  order  to 
accomplish  routine  and /or  special  projects 
without  compensation  In  any  form  because 
of  my  loyalty  to  my  Job;  my  supervisor:  my 
government:  my  family  and  my  sincere  de- 
sire to  do  more  than  Just  a  good  job. 

c  I  believe  loyalty  Is  a  two  way  street  and 
It  Is  my  considered  ju<lgment  that  I  have 
not  been  accorded  equal  treatment  In  this 
field.  I.e..  disapproval  of  recommendations 
for  my  promotion:  disapproval  of  my  re- 
quests to  be  placed  on  TDY  with  my  unit 
of  employment  during  Ito  ANAC-DUTRA  and 
disapproval  of  a  recommendation  for  an 
evaluation  award. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  believe  my  re- 
luctance to  participate  In  the  XV  United 
States  Army  Corjjs  Savings  Bond  program 
thru  payroll  deduction  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner Is  justified  under  the  drcumstances. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Gtrr  Tatlo*. 

HKAoquAa-ncas.  SoirrHxaM  Calitor- 
MiA  Sector,  XV  U.S.  Armt  Corps. 
Obmcrai.  George  S.  Patton.  Jr., 
nSAR  Centkb. 
Maywood.   Calif ,   September   23,    1966. 
Mr    Oct   Tatlor. 
Oxnard.    Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  "Tatlor  :  I  have  read  your  letter 
of  21  September  1966  with  considerable  In- 
terest 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  part  of  the  federal 
service  you  have  been  connected  with  for 
35  yecu-s.  but  I  feel  sure  that  It  wasnt  the 
United  States  Army.  It  Is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted fact  that  as  a  member  of  the  military 
establishment  one  gives  money  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  participates  In  tbe  savlnga  bond 
program. 


PAYROLL  COPY-l 

Even  though  you  perform  yoiu"  dally 
duties  as  a  civilian  you  are  In  a  militarily 
oriented  program.  As  the  conimander  of 
the  reserve  program  in  Southern  California 
I  am  called  upon  to  sponsor  and  generate  In- 
terest in  certain  type  programs  that  Include 
both  civilian  and  army  advisor  personnel. 
At  present  the  military  participation  In  the 
savings  bond  program  Is  100%.  Of  106  ci- 
vilian employees  In  the  Southern  California 
Sector  there  are  only  5  employees  that  are 
not  participating.  You  have  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  those  5. 

The  contents  of  XV  US.  Army  Corps  In- 
formation Bulletin  Niunber  17  was  not  in- 
tended to  question  anyone's  loyalty.  But  I 
wish  to  clearly  point  out  to  you  that  anyone 
working  under  my  overall  supervision  and 
does  not  wish  to  comply  with  my  desire  to 
participate  In  such  a  worthwhile  program  Is 
not  a  member  of  my  "Team". 

As  long  as  you  work  In  the  USAR  Program 
In  Southern  California  you  will  be  given  an 
opportunity,  in  writing  on  a  monthly  basis. 
to  participate  in  the  savings  bond  program. 

You  mentioned  that  your  request  for  TDY 
with  your  unit  at  ANACDUTTIA  was  disap- 
proved. ANACDUTRA  Is  designed  to  eval- 
uate the  training  of  an  organic  unit  not 
nonmember  ASTS 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Stell, 
Colonel,  Infantry, 

Commanding. 

Hkaoqoaxters,  SocrrHKRN  Califor- 
nia    Sector,     15th     U.S.    Armt 
Corps,  General  Gborcb  S.  Pat- 
ton, Jr.,  U.S.A.R.  Center, 
Maywood.  Calif.,  September  26, 19SS. 
Subject:  Savings  bond  program. 
To:   All  subsector  commanders,  all  unit  ad- 
visors,  all   civilian   employees.  Southern 
California  sector,  15th  U.S.  Army  Corps. 
1.  After    a    very    successful   Savings   Bond 
Program,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  each  of  you  that  made  the  program 
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publicaiion,    Mrs.    Miml    H     Smith,    in- 
formed her  readers  In  the  October  Issue: 


Lima.  Ohio.   Thirteen  routes  in  this  ofDce 
have  been  overburdened  by  at  least  two  hours 


Digest  due  to  be  delivered  first  week  of  month 
were  delivered  Oct    14      On  Oct.  10  some  nr. 
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a  team  effort.  As  of  this  date  we  have  100% 
participation  among  the  niUitiiry  and  100 
of  our  106  civilian  employees  are  participat- 
ing 

2  Our  percentage  at  present,  both  civilian 
and  military.  Is  96.6.  This  Is  an  excellent 
showing,   but   not   yet  good   enough,   but   I 

am  sure  we  will  hit  100";    when  Mrs. , 

Miss ,  Mr  ,  Mr.  Guy  Taylor,  and 

Mr. decide  to  get  on  the  Savings  Bond 

Team. 

[Names  deleted.) 


James  H  Stell, 
Colonel  Infantry, 

Commandtng. 


October  18.  1966. 
Hon.  RoBKBT  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense.  i 

Washington.  DC.  ' 

Deae  Mr,  Secretary:  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  .\rmed  Services  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, and  as  a  sponsor  of  pending  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  rights  of  thote  In  the 
service  of  our  country,  both  military  and 
civil,  I  would  appreciate  a  complete  report  on 
a  matter  which  has  come  to  my  attention. 
Copies  of  the  five  relevant  documents,  ar- 
ranged in  chronological   order,  are  enclosed. 

The  pressure  which  has  been  brought  on 
Major  Taylor,  a  retired  Army  officer  and 
native  of  North  Carolina,  seems  to  me  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  need  for  S.  3779. 
the  legislation  on  which  I  recently  requested 
your  comments  This  outrage  Is  totally  of- 
fensive to  all  standards  of  decency  In  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Federal  Government  with 
Its  employees.  This  Is  not  the  first — although 
It  may  be  the  worst — cai«  in  which  the  De- 
fense Department  has  subjected  those  em- 
ployees who  fall  to  submit  to  coercion  In  the 
savings  bond  campaign  to  public  humilia- 
tion. This  Is,  however,  one  of  the  few  cases 
m  which  an  employee  has  had  the  courage 
to  allow  the  subcommittee  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  your  attention. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  com- 
plaints, I  would  appreciate  your  informing 
the  subcommittee  the  extent  which  the  fol- 
lowing procedures  are  authorized : 

1.  Calling  dep»rtmental  meetings  at  which 
civilian  employees  who  do  not  participate  In 
bond  drives  are  identified  and  criticized  by 
the  supervisor. 

2.  Refusing  leave  to  servicemen  who  re- 
fuse to  participate. 

3.  ReqiUrlng  participation  by  civilian  em- 
ployees to  be  noted  for  performance  evalua- 
tion purposes. 

4.  Requiring  servicemen  or  civilians  who 
do  not  participate  to  sign  a  form  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  do  not  choose  to  support  the 
President. 

The   subcommittee    will    appreciate    your 
early  attention  to  this  matter. 
With  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Copies  to:   Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor    Secretary 
of  the    Army;    Hon.    John    W.    Macy.    Jr., 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 


THE  RIGHTWINa 


Mr  McGEE.  Mi'.  Pre.sident.  as  one 
who  has  followed  the  activities  of  the 
rightwing  and  extremist  ortjanlzations 
^America  rather  carefully.  I  have  often 
^n  accused  of  exaggerating  both  the 
strength  and  the  impact  of  the  far  right 
in  Influencing  political  thought  In  this 
country. 

"After  all."  I  am  often  told,  "the  elec- 
tion of  1964  obliterated  the  rightwing. 
they  are  out  of  busines-s." 

Mr,  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from    the    truth,    Tlie    rlshtwing 


today  is  growing  and  flourishing  as  never 
before. 

A  prime  example  of  the  nondiscour- 
agement  of  the  rightwing  Is  alluded  to 
today  in  the  Drew  Pearson -Jack  Ander- 
son newspaper  column  published  m  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  18,  1966. 
According  to  the  authors,  already  the 
rightwing  establishment  is  planning  a 
"victory"  celebration  in  Washington 
after  the  November  elections  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  whom  they  are  backing 
in  the  various  races  this  year 

This  type  of  planning  hardly  indicates 
that  the  rightwing  has  rolled  over  to 
play  dead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington    (DC  i    Post, 

Oct.   18,   19661 

RlGHTwiMG  Leaders  To  Meet  Here 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack   Anderson  i 

An  important  "Conference  of  Conserva- 
tives" Is  to  be  held  in  Washington  this  winter 
to  celebrate  the  promised  victories  of  Ronald 
Reagan  in  California,  Lurleen  W.Tllace  in 
Alabama,  Brig.  Gen.  Harrison  Thyng  in  New 
Hami)shlre,  Claude  Kirk  in  Florida,  and  other 
right-wing  candidates  whom  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  extrem.lst  groups  are  becking 

To  arrange  for  the  convention.  Curtis  "6, 
Dall,  former  son-in-law  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, dropped  Into  Liberty  Lobby  headquar- 
ters the  other  day  to  sign  a  letter  to  members 
asking  them  to  vote  on  who  should  call  on 
President  Johnson  to  present  rijht-wlng 
views. 

Though  members  of  right-wing  groups 
don't  like  to  have  their  operations  rep>orted 
In  the  press,  this  column  can  reveal  that  an 
argument  took  place  between  Dall  and  Willis 
A.  Carto,  founder  of  the  Liberty  Lobby,  as  to 
whether  Konneth  GofT  should  be  on  tlie  dele- 
gation to  see  the  President. 

Goff  Is  a  former  Communist  who  later 
teamed  up  with  rabble-rousing,  anti-Semitic 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  secret  board  that  controls  the  Liberty 
Lobby.  Dall,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Liberty 
Lobby's  board  of  policy,  argued  that  Goff  was 
too  controversial  to  be  on  the  five-man  dele- 
gation to  call  at  the  White  House 

Dall,  since  divorced  by  Anna  Roosevelt, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  President,  Jias  been 
engaged  In  business  In  Philadelphia  and  has 
been  a  front  for  the  Llbetty  Lobby.  He  has 
also  been  active  In  the  Constitution  Parly. 
which  urges  American  withdrawal  from  the 
United  Nations,  the  repeal  of  Federal  income 
and  State  inheritance  taxes. 

LOST   LIBTL   SUIT 

In  August,  1962,  Dall  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the  "real 
center  and  heart  of  this  international  cabal 
( to  promote  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  i  shows 
its  hand:  namely,  the  political  Zionist  plan- 
ners for  absolute  rule  via  one  world  govern - 
ment." 

When  this  column  reported  Dall's  testi- 
mony and  described  It  as  anti-Semitic,  he 
sued  for  (2  million  but  lost.  He  appealed 
right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  lost  in 
all  courts. 

Though  the  leaders  of  the  "Conference  of 
Conservatives"  seemed  confident  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  see  them,  it  may  not  be 
as  easy  as  they  predict.  This  column  has 
seen  some  of  the  flies  of  the  Liberty  Lobby 
and  can  reveal  tlie  Xarfltmg  network  of  affil- 
iated oonservatiTe  groups  back  Reagan 
In  California,  Mrs.  Wallace  in  Alabama.  Les- 


ter Maddox  in  Georgia,  Brig.  Gen.  Thyng  In 
New  Hampshire.  Robert  CUne,  the  extremist 
now  running  for  Congress  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  right-wing  candidates  around  the 
U.S.A. 

We  can  also  reveal  that  in  the  closet  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby  office  of  director  Willis  Carto 
there  are  two  high-powered  Japanese  rifles 
secreted  in  a  packing  case. 

On  Nov.  22,  1963.  lawyers  for  this  coltunn 
were  taking  the  pre-trial  deposition  of  John 
W.  Wood,  then  attorney  for  the  Lll>erty 
Lobby,  when  news  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  was  received.  It  was  suggested 
that  in  view  of  the  assassination,  the  deposi- 
tion should  be  suspended. 

"You  must  feel  as  bad  as  Madame  Nhu 
when  President  Kennedy  ordered  her  hus- 
band gunned  down,"  remarked  Carto. 

VICIOUS  ATTACK  ON  L.B.J. 

Carto,  when  asked  by  a  subordinate  on  his 
staff  what  he  Is  doing  with  the  rifles,  ex- 
plained that  they  were  to  be  shipped  back  to 
California.  The  rlfiee.  however,  are  still 
there. 

Whether  President  Johnson  chooses  to  see 
the  delegation  of  conservatives  or  not,  we 
believe  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
something  of  their  backstage  operation. 

The  Liberty  Lobby  office  is  located  at  132 
3rd  St.  se..  In  Washington  and  has  a  working 
relationship  with  the  United  Republicans  of 
America  under  Bruce  ETvans.  whose  goal  is  to 
have  the  conservatives  take  over  the  Repub- 
lican party  The  Liberty  Lobby  and  the 
United  Republicans  of  America  frequently 
interchange  office  equipment. 

Chief  funds  for  the  Liberty  Lobby  are 
raised  from  Individual  subscnbers  and  from 
periodic  mall  appeals  to  a  list  of  right-wing 
sympathizers.  One  week's  mailing  In  Augiist 
brought  in  approximately  $100,000,  which 
caused  considerable  glee  on  the  part  of  Carto. 
He  Immediately  went  out  and  bought  $300 
worth  of  new  office  furniture. 

At  times  the  lobby  has  been  hard  up  for 
funds,  and  in  1964  had  to  borrow  money 
from  Verne  P.  Cobb.  Its  "Liberty  Letter"  for 
81  a  year  circulates  to  a  subscription  list  of 
approximately  180,000 

Among  its  more  generous  contributors  have 
been  Conrad  Chapman  of  Boston,  J  H.  Pew 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  In  Philadelphia.  Evelyn 
Beck  of  Alamo,  Calif.,  and  E,  H.  Mettler  "of 
Shafter.   Calif. 

Most  Important  and  vicious  contributions 
which  the  Liberty  Lobby  has  made  to  the 
political  picture — at  least  openly — was  the 
six-page  smear  called,  "LBJ:  A  Political  Bi- 
ography," of  which  about  1  million  copies 
were  circulated  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  1964  presidential  election. 


THE  BREAKDOWN  IN  THE   POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  addressed  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  breakdowTi  in  our  postal 
service.  On  that  occasion,  I  urged  the 
President  and  the  Postma.ster  General 
to  act  quickly  to  rescind  the  order  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  overtime  by  our  ex- 
perienced postal  workers.  The  postal 
mess  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  pileup 
of  a  mountain  of  undelivered  mail  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  But  no  area  of  the 
country  will  escape  the  tragedy  of  total 
collapse  in  our  po.stal  service. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  there  are 
incredible  snarls  In  the  mall  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  An  article  in  the 
official  PTA  newsletter  of  the  Walt 
Whitman  High  School  in  Bethesda,  Md.. 
demonstrates  this.     The  editor  of  that 
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dismaying    is     the 
Smith's  article: 


statement     in     Mr.     slve  behind-the-scenes  politicking  and  bar-  The  Arab  boycott  began  in  earnest  in  1951 

gaining  In  the  silent,  largely  hidden,  pressure      as  a  campaign  to  weaken  Israels  economy 


»on«  not  participating  In  the   XV  US  Army     Crou  and   participates  in   the  savings  bond      Program.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Corps    Savngs  Bond  '  progrim     In  this  con-     program.  thank  each  of  you   that  made  the  program 


wr   from    the    truth.     The    rlghtwing     in  California,  Mrs.  Wallace  In  Alabama.  Les-     demonstrates  this.     The  editor  of  that 
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publication,  Mrs  Mlmi  H  Smith.  In- 
formed her  readers  In  the  October  Issue: 
It  is  regretted  that  some  of  the  newsletters 
were  not  delivered  to  the  homes  before  the 
back-to-school  night.  After  a  very  tight 
production  schedule,  the  Newsletter  is  taken 
to  the  Pust  OiTlce  1  week  before  the  meeting, 
only  to  meet  with  contrary  routing  and  de- 
livery This  month,  we  will  try  delivering 
to  the  separate  post  offices  ourselves  and  hope 
for  prompter  service. 

Something  Is  drastlcaily  wrong  when 
a  local  mailing  to  Bethesda  parents  can- 
not be  delivered  within  7  days  after  de- 
posit with  Che  post  office 

This  problem  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  Maryland,  to  Chicago,  or  to  any  other 
section  of  the  country  It  Is  nationwide. 
The  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers had  delivered  a  statement  to  the 
Postmaster  General  and  his  top  aids  to- 
day. This  document  lists  examples  of 
long  delays  and  complete  failure  to  de- 
hver  the  mail,  all  across  the  countr'  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bei:;«  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Assoc iation  or 

Lrrru  Cakjixixs. 
Waanington   D  C  .  October  17.  1966 
Nationwide  Mail  CtniTAn.»csi«Ts 
Postmaster  General  Lawrinct  P  O'Brien 

Wilmington.  Del  October  6  At  least  eight 
relays  were  left  out  on  carriers  routes  In 
relay  boxes  or  brought  back  to  the  office 
without  being  deliverecf  Reason;  No  avail- 
able manpower  and  no  overtime 

Milwaukee  Wis  Fifteen  parcel  post  routes 
ellmlnatecl  Hundreds  of  parcels  being  cir- 
tailed  d.-i..v 

Stratr  rd  Conn  Clerks  are  paid  overtime 
to  distribute  mall  which  Is  eventually  cir- 
tAlled 

Burlington.  Iowa  Periodic  curtailment  ol 
parcel  post 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla  Branch  officers  ad- 
vise tha:  parcel  post  curtailment  was  none 
of  their  business  and  specific  Information 
cannot  be  secured  However  parcel  poet  cur- 
tailment continues 

Proaser  Wash  Because  of  heavy  backlog 
of  po8t«,je-dLie  mall  carriers  were  told  to  de- 
liver the  ■ih.iri-pald  matter  without  collect- 
ing postage  First  class  markups  remain  for 
indefinite  perliids  because  of  no  overtime  or 
available  manpower 

Ottumwa.  Iowa  An  isolated  incident 
points  out  Inadequate  special  delivery  serv- 
ice. A  special  delivery  pa<:kage  containing 
urgently  needed  medicine  arrived  and  was 
postmarked  0  p.m  A  carrier  had  to  secure 
permission  to  deliver  it  to  a  hospital  because 
no  more  deliveries  were  scheduled  that  night 
At  this  same  office,  the  special  delivery  carrier 
must  stop  making  deliveries  in  order  to  de- 
liver relays  Therefore,  some  specials  arriv- 
ing by  5  a  m  are  ni:>t  delivered  until  after 
9  am  At  this  office  circular  mall  is  tagged 
and  dated  and  tnen  if  not  distributed  within 
time  limits  is  retagged  and  redated 

SoutUtleld.  Mich  On  Saturday.  October  1 
seven  city  routes  were  not  delivered  on  a  day 
when  hundreds  of  patrons  were  expecting 
pension  checks,  etc. 

Waco  Texas  Carriers  were  frequently 
called  ba.'k  to  work  from  annual  leave  be- 
cause of  n  I  overtime  being  permitted  and  the 
shortage  if  manpower  Route  adjustments 
at  this  otRce  either  occur  fr  >m  four  to  six 
months  following  inspections  or  not  at  all 

Bloommgton.  Ill  Parcel  post  curtailment 
continues  daily  and  JCc-aalDnally  postage-due 
mall  Is  delayed  because  of  Insiiffldent  man- 
power 


Lima,  Ohio'  Thirteen  routes  in  this  office 
have  been  overburdened  by  at  letwt  two  hours 
since  the  ftrst  of  the  year.  Parcel  poet  Is 
tjeing  curtailed  dally 

Bozeman.  Mont  September  24.  three  re- 
lavs  covering  an  area  of  44  blocks  were  not 
delivered  thereby  causing  weekend  delay  of 
first  class  and  other  mall  matter 

Lufkln,  Texas  First  class  mall  has  been 
curtailed  dally  during  the  week  of  October  3 
One  of  the  two  trip  routes  has  not  had  after- 
noon or  second  delivery  made  during  that 
entire  week. 

Missoula,  Mont:  Several  carriers  called 
back  from  annual  leave  because  of  no  over- 
time. On  September  28.  twenty  large  ham- 
pers remained  undelivered  and  one  hamper 
of  Incoming  parcel  post.  Including  air  parcel 
post  and  five  sacks  of  newspapers  were  not 
worked  for  delivery. 

Marlon  Indiana  On  October  7  route  2fl 
was  not  delivered  No  subeututes  were  avail- 
able when  a  regular  carrier  became  111  and  no 
overtime  was  permitted  In  addition,  one- 
third  of  route  31  was  not  delivered  on  Oc- 
tober 7 

Wichita.  Kansas  September  29  two  streeu 
were  not  delivered  on  Rt  603  because  of  no 
overtime  Parcel  post  is  curtailed  on  Rt  604 
periodically.  Reader's  Digeat  magazines  were 
curtailed  for  ten  days  on  Rt  601.  Time  value 
mall  has  been  delivered  after  the  sale  was 
over  Markups  are  not  processed  dally.  Dally 
newspapers  are  delayed  two  and  three  days 
with  three  editions  periodically  being  deliv- 
ered at  the  same  time. 

RockvlUe,  Conn  AH  classes  of  mark-ups 
on  mounted  Rt  a  I  not  processed  for  full 
week.    OOOletter  size— 150  flats) 

Adrian,  Michigan:  Three  routes  curtaUed 
parcel  poet  dally  Despite  the  fact  that  Aux. 
Rt  if20  curtails  dally,  this  route  has  not  been 
converted  to  regular  status. 

Boeeman.  Mont  .  Postmark  on  one  cur- 
tailed package  was  October  1.  1966.  and  It 
was  mailed  from  Livingston.  Montana  only  26 
miles  away — parcel  still  not  delivered  Oc- 
tober 8 

Mansfield,  Mass  Truck  used  to  dispose  of 
waste  at  City  Dump  while  parcel  post  cur- 
tailed 

New  York.  N.T  :  On  Monday.  October  10. 
five  parcel  post  wagons  ctu-talled  75  sacks 
of  mail:  October  11  five  wagons  ciu-talled  128 
sacks 

San  Francisco.  Calif  •  A  carrier  returned 
from  annual  leave  and  found  mark-ups 
which  existed  during  his  absence  tied  In  a 
neat  bundle  and  filed  under  his  desk  ABC 
mall  Is  not  being  delivered  on  schedule 
Parcel  post  drivers  are  carrying  mall  and 
parcel  post  u  being  curtaUed  On  October 
7.  53  routes  remained  on  the  workroom  floor 
undelivered. 

Palatine.  Ill  :  Postmaster.  Asst  PM.  and 
supervisors  cased  mall  on  October  16  Clerks 
also  delivered  mall  thereby  causing  other 
mall  to  go  undistributed 

Bloomlngton.  Ind  Sales  circulars  de- 
stroyed with  permission  of  mailer  after  sales 
date  expired 

Sioux  City.  Iowa;  Two  hundred  forty  sacks 
third  class  maU  on  hand  October  1  not  dis- 
tributed as  of  October  6 

Trenton.  Mich  Assistant  postmaster  and 
supt.  of  mails  delivered  carrier  routes  Octo- 
ber 15 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Parcel  post  goes  "for 
a  ride'.  Some  circulars  remaining  longer 
than  a  week  undelivered  October  10  four- 
teen Nutting  trucks  of  parcel  post  curtailed 
Champaign,  III.  First  class  mark-ups  as 
old  as  two  weeks  with  some  nixies  having 
laid  unprocessed  for  a  month  or  longer. 

Paducah,  Ky  October  10  and  11  five  pack- 
ages of  air  mall  arrived  In  time  but  were  not 
worked   for   pm    business  routes 

Independence.  Mo  :  Montgomery  Ward  cir- 
culars announcing  a  one-day  sale  October  1 
were     delivered     October     10,     11.     Readers 


Digest  due  to  be  delivered  first  week  of  montn 
were  delivered  Oct.  14  On  Oct,  10  some  cir- 
culars and  samples  received  September  :,>■ 
were  being  distributed   to  carriers 

Kearny.  N  J  :  A  dated  post  card  Inforniitii- 
of  an  x-ray  bus  visit  scheduled  for  October 
3.  4,  S  was  delivered  October  6.  7  At  th; 
office  a  collecUon  schedule  set  for  9  am,  has 
been  discontinued  and  replaced  by  a  5  am 
collection. 

J  H  Raocmacher. 

Vice  President 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  demonstrates  the  clear  need  for 
speedy  rescission  of  the  overtime  ban. 
Unless  this  Is  done,  there  will  not  be 
enough  qualified  employees  handling  the 
mall — and  the  mall  simply  will  not  get 
delivered. 

Once  again  I  call  on  the  Postmaster 
General  to  heed  the  warning  signs  of 
chaos  The  writing  is  on  the  wall.  Let 
us  not  wait  until  the  Christmas  rush  to 
act — for  by  then  it  will  be  too  late 
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THE   ARAB    BOYCOTT    AND   AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  New  York  Times  for  Oc- 
tober 17  carried  a  most  interesting  story 
on  the  Arab  boycott  and  its  effect  on 
American  businesses  trading  in  the  Near 
East  The  Arab  Ixjycott  is  another  at- 
tempt of  the  Arab  naUons  to  fulfill  their 
policy  of  the  destruction  of  Israel.  For- 
tunately, it  has  not  been  successful  as 
a  weapon  of  economic  warfare  and  re- 
mains a  pathetic  and  spiteful  harass- 
ment of  legitimate  buslixess.  As  Mr 
Hedrick  Smith  points  out  in  his  story, 
the  boycott  is  not  enforced  on  any  sys- 
tematic basis,  and  Its  application  re- 
mains subject  to  the  capricious  whim 
of  the  Individual  nations.  In  his  article 
he  tells  of  one  ship  carrying  grain  to 
Beirut;  because  It  had  made  a  stop  at 
Tel  Aviv  on  the  same  voyage,  the  .ship 
was  blacklisted.  To  purge  itself  of  this 
Infraction  of  the  rules,  the  ship  went  to 
Cyprus,  offloaded  the  grain,  reloaded  the 
grain,  and  returned  to  Beirut  to  make 
delivery  This  story  illustrates  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  whole  txiycott  operation 
It  also  demonstrates  another  fact  about 
the  boycott:  if  the  Arabs  want  and  need 
a  product  or  a  service,  the  boycott  Is 
forgotten.  For  example,  there  Is  a  Hil- 
ton Hotel  in  Tel  Aviv  and  in  Cairo.  I 
am  sure  that  many  responsible  Arab 
leaders  recognize  that  the  boycott  does 
them  no  good  and  denies  them  needed 
goods  and  products. 

Businessmen  confronted  with  demands 
from  the  Arab  boycott  office  should  know 
that  it  is  our  clear  national  policy  neither 
to  support  nor  to  condune  this  boycott  of 
Israel,  The  Congress  expressed  itself  on 
this  issue  when  it  added  language  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  stating  this  policy 
and  making  it  a  requiremejit  of  law  that 
businessmen  report  to  the  Commerce 
Department  requests  for  information  or 
demands  from  the  Arab  boycott  ofBce 
Further,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
directed  to  establish  regulations  which 
would  protect  American  businessmen 
from  the  Arab  boycott  I  am.  therefore. 
dismayed  that  we  have  not  been  more 
successful  In  this  endeavor.    Even  more 


dismaying    is     the    statement    in    Mr. 
Smith's  article: 

Washington's  hands  are  technically  tied 
by  a  Congressional  resolution  approved  In 
June.  1965.  which  asserts  that  It  Is  against 
United  States  policy  to  recognize  a  foreign 
boycott  against  a  friendly  nation. 

Mr.  President,  someone,  somewhere.  Is 
badly  confusing  everyday  recognition  in 
the  sense  that  we  see  and  know  what  is 
patently  a  reality  and  diplomatic  recog- 
nition in  the  sense  that  a  nation  accepts 
the  action  or  policy  of  another  nation 
legitimate  and  within  the  bounds  of 
proper   international   behavior. 

Mr  President,  someone  is  hiding  his 
head  in  a  semantic  sandhill  while  avoid- 
ing carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  am  also  dismayed  to  read  one  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation  enacted  last 
vear — requiring  American  businessmen 
to  inform  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  any  approach  from  the  Arab  boycott 
office — described  as  an  additional  prob- 
lem. 

What  is  the  problem? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Congress 
goes  on  record,  after  considerable  de- 
bate against  the  Arab  boycott,  no  one 
can  pretend  that  the  boycott  does  not 
exist  and  that  the  United  States  does  not 
nave  a  policy.  I  certainly  hope  that  our 
embassies  abroad  are  fully  aware  of  this 
policy  and  are  taking  steps  to  carry  it 
out.  Rather  than  ignoring  the  boycott. 
«e  should  make  it  a  principal  Item  on  the 
agenda  for  any  negotiations  we  under- 
take with  Arab  nations.  I  can  assure 
the  unnamed  diplomats  who  told  Mr. 
Smith  that  we  should  not  discuss  the 
boycott  with  the  Arab.«  because  that 
would  be  recognizing  the  boycott,  that 
'.he  American  businessman  knows  the 
tx)ycott  exists  and  that  he  ie.sents  it;  the 
Congress  knows  it  exists  and  has  rnade 
Its  views  crystal  clear.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  high  time  that  these  unnamed 
diplomats  recognize  that  it  exists  and 
take  steps  to  end  it  I  am  certain  that 
Secretary  Connor  and  Secretary  Rusk 
always  conscientiously  carry  out  U.  S. 
policy,  in  this  case  they  will  have  the 
'ull  support  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  in  any  steps  they  take  to 
end  the  iniquitous  folly  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

Akab  Boycott  Challenging  Major  U.S.  Cor- 
porations— Companies  Work  Behind  Scene 

To  OrrsKT  ErrEcr  of  13  Nations'  Anti- 
IsiAEL  Policy— PoHD.  Coca-Cola  and  RCA 
Periled 

By  Hedrlck  Smith,  special  to  the  New  York 
Times) 

Caiho,  October  16.— The  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel,  in  effect  15  years,  is  posing  Its  most 
■trlking  challenge  to  American  Industry. 

Such  industrial  giants  as  the  Pord  Motor 
Company,  its  subsidiary,  the  Philco  Corpora- 
tion. Coca-Cola  International  Corporation, 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the  Zenith 
Hadio  Corporation  and  Sears.  Floebuck  &  Co., 
tiave  either  felt  the  bite  of  the  boycott  or  are 
»orltlng  to  avoid  a  threatened  embargo  by 
•De  Arab  states. 

^Action  or  Impending  action  against  these 
^«aJor  American  companies  has  set  off  exten- 


sive behind-the-scenes  politicking  and  bar- 
gaining In  the  silent,  largely  hidden,  pressure 
game  that  arises  from  the  Arab's  economic 
cold  war  with  Israel. 

The  Pord  and  Coca-Cola  cases  are  particu- 
larly tricky  because  of  potential  repercussions 
of  a  boycott  on  their  widespread  ofieratlons  In 
the  Arab  world,  mostly  owned  and  operated 
by  Arab  businessmen. 

Both  companies  have  discreetly  approached 
Arab  officials  with  offers  to  increase  their 
operations  In  Arab  countries  to  offset  planned 
expansions  In  Israel,  which  got  them  in  trou- 
ble in  the  first  place.  Their  argument  Is 
that  boycott  action  against  them  would  work 
against  Arab  economic  self-interest  In  the 
long  run. 

The  League  of  Arab  States,  formed  in  1945. 
consists  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq. 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen. 
Algeria,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Morocco,  the  Sudan 
and  Tunisia. 

The  situation  Is  rapidly  approaching  a 
showdown.  The  Arab  Boycott  Committee. 
composed  of  the  13  Arab  countries  and  several 
small  states  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
will  hold  Its  semi-annual  meeting  in  Kuwait 
on  Nov.  16  to  decide  whether  to  blacklist 
Pord  and  Its  subsidiary.  Philco,  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation  and  RCA  All  have 
been  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  session 
and  have  been  warned  against  dealing  with 
Israel.  General  Motors  may  also,  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Zenith  and  Sears.  Roebuck  have  already 
been  blacklisted,  Zenith  for  Its  decision  to 
forsake  Arab  markets  and  produce  television 
sets  In  Jerusalem  and  Sears  out  of  apparent 
confusion  with  an  unrelated  British  com- 
pany named  Sears.  The  American  Sears  has 
nettled  boycott  crfficlals  by  declining  even  to 
explain  its  Innocence. 

To  some  ardent  Arab  nationalists,  this  Jail. 
the  culmination  of  a  steady  build-up  in  boy- 
cott activities,  represents  a  make-or-break 
test.  Others  see  the  situation  in  reverse: 
a  deliberate  attempt  by  Israel  to  up  the 
antl"  by  soliciting  offers  from  important 
American  manufactuers  to  jjose  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  boycott. 

Still  others,  most  notably  the  United 
States  Government,  would  like  to  avert  a 
head-on  economic  clash  with  Its  inevitable 
political  overtones.  But  Washington's  hands 
are  technically  tied  by  a  Congressional  reso- 
lution approved  in  June.  1965.  which  asserts 
that  It  Is  against  United  States  policy  to 
recognize  a  foreign  boycott  against  a  f rlendlv 
nation. 

Even  to  complain  about  the  Arab  boycott 
or  to  help  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent Impasse  would  be  to  recognize  the  boy- 
cott. American  diplomats  feel. 

Furthermore,  while  the  United  States 
presses  Its  own  embargoes  against  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam,  among  others,  it  is  in  an 
awkward  position  to  protest  to  the  Arabs 
about  the  Impropriety  of  their  antl -Israel 
boycott  or  to  the  Israelis  about  their  coun- 
terboycott  of  the  Arabs. 

For  businessmen,  walking  an  economic 
tightrope  in  the  Middle  East  Is  an  old  prob- 
lem. For  years  they  have  faced  a  dilemma 
whether  to  do  business  with  Israel,  a  nation 
of  2'/2  million  people,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  products  banned  by  13  Arab 
countries  with  100  million  people;  or  whether 
to  cater  to  the  Arab  market,  ignore  Israel 
and  risk  pressures  from  Zionists  and  Jewish 
groups  In  the  United  States,  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Now,  American  companies  have  an  addi- 
tional problem — Congress  has  encouraged 
them  to  refuse  to  answer  Arab  boycott  ques- 
tionnaire, though  such  refusal  can  lead  to 
blacklisting  In  some  cases.  Instead,  the 
companies  are  supposed  to  report  to  the 
Commerce  Department  any  approach  from 
Arab  or  Israeli  boycott  offices. 


The  Arab  boycott  began  In  earnest  in  1951 
as  a  campaign  to  weaken  Israel's  economy 
and  armed  forces  by  limiting  her  access  to 
foreign  markets,  sources  of  arms  and  sup- 
plies, and  foreign  capital  and  technical 
know-how, 

Arab  officials  assert  that  though  the  boy- 
cott has  not  crippled  Israel  it  has  nonethe- 
less achived  considerable  success,  Moham- 
med Mahgoub.  the  Egyptian  commissioner- 
general  of  the  boycott,  says  that  since  1951 
the  organization  has  taken  action  against 
8,300  to  9.000  companies 

Of  these,  he  says  roughly  90  per  cent  even- 
tually compiled  with  boycott  regulations 
Tne  other  10  per  cent,  or  about  800  com- 
panies, refused  because,  according  to  Mr, 
Mahgoub.  they  are  "Zionist  controlled." 

ARMS  still  delivered 

Israeli  officials  are  said  to  consider  the  boy- 
cott more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  economic  development  or  miUtarv 
security  Arms  deliveries  from  Prance.  West 
Germany  and  others  have  not  been  signifi- 
cantly affected. 

Israeli  officials  also  maintain  that  each 
time  lm{x>rtant  companies,  such  as  major 
airlines,  stand  firm,  action  a.galnst  them  Is 
dropped  not  because  they  have  complied  with 
regulations  but  because  the  Arab  states  have 
found  they  cannot  enforce  the  boycott. 

Independent  observers  also  note  Important 
boycott  loopholes,  Japanese  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  does  25  times  as  much  "business 
with  the  Arabs  as  with  Israel,  has  eegre- 
grated  Its  foreign  trading  companies  Into 
those  that  deal  with  Israel  and  those  that 
deal  With  the  Arabs 

Communist  countries  adopt  the  same  ap- 
proach, setting  up  special  companies  to  deal 
only  with  Israel.  In  the  West,  such  concerns 
as  Revlon.  Inc  .  the  Chemstrand  Corporation 
and  Zenith  have  written  off  the  Arab  market 
and  concentrated  on  Israel, 

Others  trade  with  Israel  through  middle- 
men, or  relabel  the  products  they  sell  in 
Israel  or  handle  their  trade  through  third 
countries. 

According  to  an  assessment  by  the  United 
States  Commerce  Department  last  May.  there 
Is  "a  general  pattern  of  refusal  bv  American 
firms"  to  comply  with  boycott  warnings 
about  their  over-all  business  relations  with 
Israel,  The  study,  added,  however,  that  ex- 
porters were  "more  inclined  to  coop>erate" 
with  boycott  rules  on  shipping,  which  affect 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  Arab  boycott  cases 
Involving  American  companies. 

Some  analysts  report  that  Arab  countries 
have  had  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for  boy- 
cott regulations  on  international  shipping. 
The  reason  Is  that  shippers  eventually  pass 
on  to  Arab  customers  the  costs  of  delays  or 
blocked  cargos  caused  by  enforcement  of  the 
boycott. 

Although  the  most  sensational  boycott 
cases  often  involves  the  United  States. 
Britain,  West  Germany  and  Prance,  the  lx)y- 
cotfs  effect  is  worldwide.  The  most  recent 
group  of  additions  to  the  Arab  blacklist  in- 
cluded Israeli  ventures  in  four  African  coun- 
tries— Sierra  Leone,  the  Congo.  Ethiopia  and 
Nigeria. 

India,  one  of  the  Egyptians'  most  Impor- 
tant trade  and  payments  partners,  has  21 
concerns  on  the  blacklist.  Including  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Praha  Machine  TooU  Co.. 
Ltd,  Ships  from  Bulgaria,  Poland  and  other 
Communist  countries  are  periodically  barred 
from  Arab  ports  because  of  blacklisting 

Arab  spokesmen,  asserting  that  the  boycott 
is  not  based  on  religious  or  racial  discrimi- 
nation, note  that  Arab  countlres  deal  with 
some  Jewish  companies,  whereas  Moslem- 
owned  companies  in  Turkey,  Iran  and  Cyprus 
have  been  blacklisted  by  the  Israelis. 

Inconsistency  In  applying  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  boycott  headquarters  In 
Damascus,  Syria,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Arab 
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L««^ue  Boycott  Committe*.  hua  made  I",  ex- 
ceedingly dlfflcuu  (or  buslneaunen  Co  know 
the  ground  ruiea  Major  oil  companies  txave 
clerical  workers  coosuinUy  keeping  track  of 
which  shJpa  axe  blacklisted. 

Technically  the  boycott  Is  not  applle<i.  as 
one  Arab  League  document  explains,  against 
oampanies  w:  th  pore  uornxal  '.rade  dealings 
with  Israel  In  whtcb  Israeli  customers  pay 
bard  currency  tor  finished  lmij<->rted  products, 
unless  they  are  helpful  to  the  wir  effort  of 
Israel   ' 

Offlc.aliy.  the  boycott  Is  imposed  against 
cotnpaaies  that  have  (acti^^rles  jt  iiss«mbly 
plants  in  Israel  either  run  by  the  parent 
concern  .r  its  agent  companies  that  Import 
laraell  products,  companies  that  help  Israel 
prospect  for  oil  or  other  natural  resources 
that  will  strengthen  the  economy,  companies 
that  provide  consultant  or  technical  servicee 
to  Israeli  industry  or  grant  Israeli  companies 
manufacturing  licenses  or  the  right  to  use 
brand  namea,  and  the  parent  concerns  or 
subeldla.les  uf  blacklisted  companies. 

HOTELS    IN    BOTH    UtZAS 

Generally,  service  indtistnea  have  aot 
been  ailected.  even  though  they  may  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  hard  currency  earnings  (or 
larael  Hilton  International  Company,  (or 
example  has  h<:itels  In  Cairo  and  Tumi  Is 
opening  a  new  one  in  Morocco,  and  has  >ne 
In  Tel  .\viv  The  Sheraton  Corporation  o( 
Aznenca  which  has  a  hotel  In  Israel,  signed 
a  contract  this  summer  to  run  a  hotel  in 
Cairo 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  other  International  camera 
serve  Israel  as  well  as  the  Arab  state*.  3oxie 
banks  have  acted  as  tlnauclal  agents  for 
larael  while  handling  Arab  accounts  tmd 
loans  A  npple  of  anxiety  went  through  ihe 
New  York  financial  community  two  yeirs 
affo  when  the  Arabs  threatened  to  boycott 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  on  grounds  t^iat 
It  had  handled  axi  IsraeU  bond  Issue.  But 
the  b«;>ycott  was  never  Imposed 

Shlpe  are  blacklisted  If  they  try  to  stop  at 
an  Israeli  i.-.d  an  Arab  port  on  the  tame 
round-trip  if  they  transport  Jewish  Lminl- 
granta  or  articles  of  war  Into  larael.  or  If 
they  carry  Israeli  industrial,  cooimerclal  or 
agricultural  experts. 

Some  Arab  officials  Insist  that  the  currtnt 
cases  involving  major  American  compaa.ee 
fall  under  these  rules  Furd  la  In  hot  wat-er 
(Of  having  licensed  Its  Israeli  dealer.  Pal««- 
llne  Autofnoblle  Corp .  Ltd  .  to  assemble 
knocked-down  British  and  American  Pord 
trucks  inU  tra^.-tors.  Coca-Cola  is  In 
trouble  for  having  granted  a  franchise  (or  a 
bottling  plant  in  Israel  to  Abraham  Pel:i- 
berg,  a  New  7ork  ban^r 

The  Lsraell  agent  of  General  Motors.  Leo 
Goldberg,  announced  In  late  September  a 
"concrete  offer"  by  the  giant  American  cvr 
manufacturer  to  Invest  in  an  automobile  a»- 
sembly  plant  In  Israel.  Plve  days  later  the 
boycott  director  of  Lebanon  warned  that  If 
this  were  true  he  would  move  to  put  Gen- 
eral Moti:>r8  on  the  agenda  for  the  boyco;t 
meeting  in  Kuwait  Press  reports  from  Ku- 
wait said  General  Motors  Issued  a  statement 
there  last  Wednesday  denying  plans  to  In- 
vest In  an  assembly  plant  in  Israel. 

No  Arab  offlclal  has  yet  publicly  dUcIo««d 
the  alleged  offense  by  RCA.  but  other 
sources  suggest  that  It  may  involve  the 
pressing  Df  phonograph  records  In  Israel 

The  Pord  case  has  potentially  the  wldeet 
Implications  of  any  so  far  affected  by  the 
boycott  ir  carried  out  to  the  letter  against 
Ford,  the  boycott  not  only  would  eiffect  the 
parent  ct>mpany  but  also  30  subsidiaries.  In- 
cluding Philco.  which  has  sizable  television 
and  radio  sales  In  Lebanon.  Libya  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  reported  military  communica- 
tions contracts  in  Jordaji,  Libya.  Morocco, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Tunisia. 

John  .Andrews.  Pord"s  vice  president  for 
foreign   operations.   Is  said   to   have   pointed 


out  to  Arab  officials  that  there  were  about 
60,000  Ford  vehicles  Ir.  Arab  countries  that 
would  continue  to  need  spare  parts.  To  this, 
Mr  Mahgoub,  the  Boycott  chief,  reptiles  that 
Ford  parts  are  made  by  three  independent 
American  companies  and  U  Pord  Is  boycotted, 
Arab  customers  will  buy  directly  from  these 
concerns 

In  addition  to  a  network  o(  Arab-owned 
dealerships  In  Arab  countries.  Ford  has  two 
assembly  plants,  one  In  Morocco  and  one  in 
Alexandria.  The  EgypUan  plant,  with  300 
employees  has  been  Idle  except  for  spare - 
parts  business  for  18  months  because  Cairo 
did  not  allocate  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
assembly  kits  abroad. 

Egyptian  authorities  have  repeatedly 
urged  Pord  to  manufacture  trucks  and  cars 
for  re-export  to  offset  Import  costs  and  to 
help  Cairo  earn  hard  currency.  Not  long 
after  the  first  boycott  warning,  Pord  Is  re- 
ported to  have  made  "an  attractive  offer"  to 
comply  with  this  request  to  majie  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  for  export. 

NKW  coca -COLA  aaaANCKMBNTS 

Like  Ford.  Coca-Oola  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness In  Israel  for  years  but  the  boycott  ofBce 
maintains  that  new  arrangements  for  a  local 
bottling  plant  there  to  replace  direct  sales  of 
bottled  soft  drinks  to  Israel,  "violates  per- 
missible actlvtues." 

But  as  In  the  Pord  case,  boycotting  Ctoca- 
Cola  could  have  a  boomerang  effect  in  the 
Arab  world  According  to  Arab  statistics. 
Coca-Cola  has  39  bottling  plants  In  Arab 
countries  with  6.000  local  employees 

When  Americans  observe  that  these  plants 
would  close  and  people  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  Arab  boycott  enthusiasts  reply  that  the 
planu  could  be  natlon-Ulzed  and  converted 
to  production  of  local  soft  drinks  The 
United  Arab  Republic  has  started  promoting 
a  new  Coke-colored  drink  called  Randa.  but 
It  has  failed  to  gain  wide  acceptance 

Coca-Cola  has  recently  taken  large  adver- 
Usements  in  Egyptian  newspapers  to  empha- 
size lu  contribution  to  the  economy  and  to 
disclose  plans  for  building  a  concentrate 
plant.  Its  first  in  the  Xllddle  East,  at  Port 
Said  This  is  a  new  development  since  the 
boycott  warrungs  to  Coca-Cola. 

A  number  of  boycott  administrators 
privately  take  a  pragmatic  approach  to  black- 
Uaung  foreign  concerns  One  high  offlclal 
in  Alexandria  confided  to  a  foreign  friend 
that  "If  It's  In  our  Interest,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  Import  a  product"  even  if  it  tech- 
nically should  be  boycotted. 

"The  problem."  one  businessman  ex- 
plained, "is  to  get  this  off  a  queeuon  of 
principle  and  onto  the  level  of  practicality 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  new  recognition  of  what 
Is  In  the  Arab  self-interest  and  what  Is  not. 
We  hope  for  a  rational  turn  In  this 
direction." 

Legalistic  application  of  boycott  rules  In 
the  past  has  occasionally  led  to  bewildering 
results  Several  years  ago  an  American  ship 
arrived  In  Beirut  to  unload  some  wheat  after 
a  stop  at  Haifa.  She  was  forced  to  go  to 
Cyprus  and  unload  there  to  purge  herself, 
then  take  on  the  wheat  again  and  deliver  It 
to  Beirut. 

More  recently.  American  vessels  have  been 
able  to  clear  themselves  of  the  blacklist  when 
they  delivered  American  food  shipments  to 
Cairo  by  declaring  they  would  not  return  to 
Israel  again. 

AcroB  A  vicnit 
Sal  Mlneo,  the  American  movie  actor,  was 
once  blacklisted  for  having  played  a  Zionist 
fanatic  In  the  movie  "Exodus"  but  the  ban 
was  lifted  after  he  portrayed  an  Arab  na- 
tionalist In  another  film,  "Escape  Prom 
Zahreln." 

Two  years  ago.  the  Lebanese  boycott  ofDce 
refused  to  permit  the  showing  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney's   "Sleeping   Beauty"   because   the   horse 
In  the  movie  had  an  Old  Testament  name- 
Samson        The^   Lebanese    boycott    director 


wanted  It  changed  to  Slmson,  but  that  would 
have  required  a  new  soundtrack. 

Even  athletic  teams  are  supposed  to  "keep 
clean."  TTiree  years  ago.  however,  the  Tot- 
tenham Hotspurs,  one  of  Britain's  leading 
soccer  teams,  played  an  exhibition  In  Cairo 
shortly  after  appearing  In  Tel  Aviv.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  protest. 

"When  It  suits  them,  they  stew  about  it, 
one  Britain  said.  "And  when  It  doesnt 
they  Ignore  It." 

Implementation  of  the  boycott  Is  left  to 
each  country  or  Us  boycott  director.  Rec- 
ommendations from  the  central  boycott  office 
or  decisions  of  the  twlce-a-year  boycott 
meeUngs.  attended  by  the  13  Arab  League 
states  plus  five  Truclal  SUtes,  are  not  bind- 
ing Each  country  applies  them  as  It  sees  flt 
or  can  Initiate  action  on  Its  own. 

In  Lebanon,  censors  carefully  clip  out 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  or 
D  Al,  the  Israeli  airline,  from  foreign  pub- 
UcaUons  In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  theet 
pass  without  notice 

COTPTIANS  MOST  PKAGMATIC 

In  the  past.  Syria  and  Lebanon  have  been 
among  the  most  aggressive  In  raising  boycott 
cases.  Kuwait.  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  also 
have  reputations  for  harsh  enforcement. 

One  theory  Is  that  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries are  rich  enough  to  buy  substitutes  for 
the  products  they  embargo.  Another  Is  that 
private  businessmen  who  do  most  of  the 
trading  have  less  Influence  than  state-owned 
companies  In  the  socialist  Arab  states  with 
the  public  officials  who  run  boycott  ofBces 
and  are  less  able  to  get  concessions  for  their 
favorite  products. 

Ironically,  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
though  It  Is  the  self-proclaimed  leader  or 
Arab  nationalism,  is  considered  the  mot: 
pragmatic  In  Its  approach,  often  overlooking 
violations  of  companies  with  which  It  feels 
It  must  deal. 

Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  the  west- 
ern Arab  countries,  reportedly  Ignore  the 
boycott  more  than  they  observe  It,  since  they 
are  generally  less  Involved  In  the  Israeli  Issue 
than  eastern  Arabs. 


MAURINE  B.   NEUBEROER,  STATES- 
WOMAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Maurine  B.  Neubercer.  retires 
at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  wUl  sustain  a  regrettable  loss 
Senator  Neubercer  will  take  with  her 
more  than  her  share  of  the  Senate's  wis- 
dom, more  than  her  portion  of  Its  wit.  Its 
energy,  and  ability,  more  than  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  foresight  and— not  the 
least  of  all — much  more  than  an  equal 
share  of  its  beauty. 

Senator  Neubercer  is  one  of  only  four 
women  ever  to  be  elected  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  though  six  others  have 
served  short  terms  by  appointment  only 
Her  effective  presence  here  has  done 
more  to  prove  the  worth  and  righlness 
of  women's  suffrage  than  all  the  parades 
the  old  suffragettes  marched  in.  more 
than  all  the  women's  auxiliaries  and  their 
resolutions,  more  than  all  the  speeches 
and  opinions  She  has  proved,  beyond 
all  lingering  doubt,  that  a  stateswoman 
can  make  great  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional life  and  politics  and  be  no  less  a 
woman  for  it 

I  admire  her  greatly.  Mr.  President. 
and  I  regret  seeing  her  go.  During  her 
6  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  she  has  au- 
thored and  supported  some  of  its  most 
progressive   legislation   and   contributed 


substantially  to  the  reputation  the  89th 
Congress  has  gained  as  the  social  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  of  enlightenment. 

Senator  Neubercer  has  worked  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  for  grants  to  han- 
dicapped children,  for  research  in  can- 
cer, for  conservation  measures  and  ex- 
pended social  security  benefits,  for  hous- 
:;ig  for  low -income  families  and  the  aged, 
for  maritime  adjustment  and  congres- 
sional reform,  for  air  pollution  control, 
and  for  consumer  protection  against 
fraud.  She  is  best  known  nationally,  of 
course,  for  her  tireless  campaign  to  bring 
the  incredible  health  dangers  of  smoking 
to  an  overadvertised  public.  But  this  is 
only  one  indication  of  her  concern  for 
the  general  welfare. 

The  Senate  has  known  the  good  com- 
;>anj'  and  learned  counsel  of  two  Neu- 
oergers  of  Oregon,  and  they  have  left  a 
worthy  mark  upon  this  tx)dy  We  have 
had  a  Neuberger  in  the  Senate  for  six 
Congresses,  and  the  Neuberger  name 
.stands  in  the  Nation  as  it  does  in  Oregon. 
for  concerned  and  visionary  leadership. 

I  know  that  Senator  Neuberger  retires 
:rom  the  Senate  only  to  go  on  to  another 
forum  where  she  will  pursue  the  same 
;deals  and  the  same  progressive  thought 
ttiat  she  so  ably  represented  in  lliis  body. 
I  wish  her  the  very  best  in  that  pursuit 
ind  in  the  years  to  come.  i 


3ASIS    FOR    NECrOTIATED    SETTLE- 
MENT OP  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fri- 
day. October  14,  1966.  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  spells  out  in 
an  excellent  way  and  In  simple  terms  the 
significance  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk's  recent  speech  which  indicated 
what  would  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
i  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

As  the  editorial  correctly  observes,  the 
.-esponsibility  rests  squarely  on  the 
.^houlders  of  Hanoi  and  Communist 
China— where  it  has  rested  all  the  time. 

The  administration  has  once  again — 
■n  the  eve  of  the  Manila  Conference — 
5ent  over  backward  to  make  our  position 
.:ear  and  simple  Let  us  hope  that  it 
"lay  evoke  some  signal  of  resjjonsive- 
:.ess, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
■s  follows: 

Escalating    the    Peace    OfftnsIve 

It  has  now  become  abundantly  clear  that 
•"•e  United  States,  through  ail  available 
•lannels,  Is  engaged  In  a  genuine  search  for 
"le  high  road  out  of  Viet  Nam.  The  sln- 
erlty  of  the  effort  should  be  apparent  not 
only  to  the  American  people  and  our  allies, 
^'ut  to  the  leaders  In  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moe- 
""w  as  well. 

The  escalation  of  the  peace  offensive  has 
f^**!!  m  progress  since  late  summer  It  has 
!>«n  reflected  In  official  pronouncements  by 
"ilgh  administration  officials  and  in  the  In- 
reaslng  efforts  by  friendly  and  non-aligned 
?ovemments  to  elicit  some  favorable  re- 
sponse  to  our  overtures:  efforts  which  were. 
^-  turn,  unquestionably  prompted  by  covert 
■.plomatlc  activity. 


Now.  the  activity  has  been  climaxed  by  a 
speech  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  set- 
ting forth  In  very  precise  terms  exactly  what 
we  would  accept  as  the  basis  for  a  peaceful 
solution.  If,  Rusk  said,  North  Viet  Nam  will 
withdraw  Its  regular  army  units  from  South 
Viet  Nam,  and  If  Hanoi  will  stop  supplying 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  American  forces  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  indigenous  Communist 
forces  and  the  Saigon  government  would 
then  be  left  to  settle  their  differences  by 
negotiation  or  continued  war. 

The  public  announcement  was  noteworthy 
for  two  reasons.  First,  It  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  exactly  what  was  meant  by  our  re- 
peated statements  that  If  aggression  from 
the  North  would  cease,  we  would  pull  our 
men  out.  Second,  the  statement  set  forth 
terms  for  a  peaceful  way  out  of  the  con- 
frontation that  need  not  necessarily  Involve 
formal  peace  talks.  If  the  Hanoi  government 
Is  as  loath  as  It  appears  to  be  to  come  to  the 
conference  table,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  It  to  do  so.  And  since  Hanoi  has 
persisted  In  denying  that  any  regular  troops 
are  operating  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  that 
no  arms  are  being  sent  to  the  guerrillas  south 
of  the  demarcation  line,  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  face  In  the  withdrawal  of  forces  and 
cutting  off  of  supplies. 

What  remains  is  to  convince  the  govern- 
ment In  Hanoi  that  these  are  not  empty 
words,  and  that  we  mean  exactly  what  we 
say.  This  effort,  It  is  clear.  Is  going  ahead 
through  the  sequence  of  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  top  level  representatives 
of  Prance.  Russia,  and  Laos. 

Will  the  effort  work?  It  would  seem  In- 
credible that  Hanoi  has  not  gotten  the  mes- 
sage, loud  and  clear,  or  that  the  leadership 
there  can  continue  seriously  to  doubt  this 
nation's  motives.  It  would  seem  equally 
unlikely  that  North  Viet  Nam  can  still  I. arbor 
any  hope  of  dislodging  the  United  States 
forces  by  armed  strength.  If  these  two  con- 
ditions do  exist,  as  they  appear  to.  the  next 
logical  step  would  be  an  encouraging  sign 
from  Hanoi — a  signal  that  would  almost 
certainly  be  acknowledged  by  a  halt  in  the 
bombing  north  of  the  demarcation  line 

That  Is  the  logical  sequence  of  events  But 
logic.  In  this  Instance,  may  not  be  the  decid- 
ing factor.  For  also  In  the  picture  Is  the  va.>;t 
and  possibly  disruptive  Influence  of  Com- 
munist China.  If  China  believes  that  she 
cannot  afford  to  cap  her  recent  series  of 
diplomatic  setbacks  with  an  aborted  "war  of 
liberation"  In  Viet  Nam,  the  war  will  go  on. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  China  decides  that  the 
best  way  out  is  to  cut  Hanoi  loose  to  act  as 
free  agent,  the  end  may  not  be  long  delayed. 


BUSING  FAILS  TO  IMPROVE  NEGRO 
PUPILS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article,  entitled  "Busing  Pails  To  Im- 
prove Negro  Pupils,  Trial  Told."  which 
appeared  In  the  October  18.  1966,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Busing  Fails  To  Improve  Neoro  Putils,  Trial 
Told 

Negroes  bused  from  crowded  Irmer-city 
schools  to  undercapaclty  white  schools  In 
Baltimore  since  1963  have  not  Improved  their 
performance,  an  educator  testified  yester- 
day In  a  Washington  suit  over  de  facto  school 
segregation. 

If  anything,  the  achievement  of  the  800 
Negroes  has  gone  down,  said  George  B.  Brain, 
former  Baltimore  City  school  superintendent 
and  now  dean  of  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Education. 


Brain's  testimony  came  as  city  attorneys 

began  their  second  week  of  defending  Wash- 
ington's present  school  system  practices  In  a 
suit  brought  by  civil  rights  activist  Julius 
Hobson  In  U.S.  bti^trlct  Court 

Hobson  and  his  attorney.  WUllam  Kunstler. 
contend  that  the  Washington  school  system 
Is  not  making  a  full  effort  to  integrate  Its 
faculties  or  the  7  per  cent  white  and  93  per 
cent  Negro  pupil  population.  They  also  claim 
that  less  money  Is  spent  on  Negroes.  Their 
education  Is  Inferior  and  academic  results 
show  It.  they  say. 

Brain  said  standardized  test  patterns  In 
1964  and  1965  showed  "no  statistically  signif- 
icant difference  In  the  achievement  level"  of 
800  bused  students  in  Baltimore.  But.  he 
added,  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  inner  city 
schools  enjoyed  a  lower  teacher-student  ratio 
and  increased  their  achievement  level. 

Kunstler  contended  earlier  in  the  three- 
month-long  trial  before  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  that  achievement  tests  are  whlte- 
orlented  and  cannot  be  accurately  applied  to 
the  ghetto  Negro. 

Asked  about  the  touchy  question  of  Inte- 
grating urban  and  suburban  pupils.  Brain 
said  he  had  considered  busing  "disadvan- 
taged" children  from  the  city  to  surround- 
ing Baltimore  County  for  "assemblies  and 
exchanges  .  .  .  but  not  for  fiermanent  class- 
room attendance." 

He  said  he  felt  integration  was  culturally 
and  educationally  beneficial  for  both  races. 

Busing,  changing  of  school  boundaries  and 
providing  of  compensatory  education  are 
only  "temporary  measures"  to  Improve  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged,  he  said. 
A  "massive  Infusion  of  money  and  resources  ' 
Is  needed  to  close  the  gap  ultimately,  he 
said. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B  JOHNSON 
PRAISED  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN 
CONSERVATION  OF  NATION  S  RE- 
SOURCES AND  BEAUTY 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  89th  Congress  has  enacted  into  law 
20  major  conservation  measures  in  co- 
operation with  the  administration  and 
the  dedication  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  toward  the  cause  of  preserving 
for  present  and  future  generations  the 
natural  re.sources  and  beauty  of  America. 

On  October  15.  1966.  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  six  new  conservation 
bills  that  illustrate  this  continuing  con- 
cern for  an  America  where  there  is  a 
refuge  from  the  clatter  and  the  clamor 
of  the  city.  These  bills  established  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  in 
Texas,  tiie  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lake 
Shore  in  Michigan,  the  Bighorn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Montana. 
the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virginia, 
and  increased  the  land  in  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  In  California. 

President  Johnson  often  has  made 
plain  his  interest  In  consen-ation.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
joined  hands  in  open  space  and  urban 
beautification  programs,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  areas  through 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  and  nu- 
merous other  projects. 

This  interest  is  more  than  a  program ; 
President  Johnson  has  called  It  a  cru- 
sade. I  believe  no  other  President  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  has  had  a 
deeper  concern  for  consen-ation,  or  done 
more  to  preserve  and  Improve  the  face 
of  America. 
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I  a.->k  unanimous  eonwnt  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  th«  Record  the 
remarits  of  i.'.e  President  upo:;  the  sign- 
ing of  tiie  conservation  blll.s  m  the  Cab- 
inet Room  of  thf-  Whit^  House  on  Octo- 
ber 15  1966  xh.lrh  I  a  as  prtvl'.eKPd  to 
atter.d 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord    a.-^  follows 

Thi  Cabin  it  Jioou 

October  15.  194'8 
RKMAAXS     or     TH«     P«ISU)ENT     UPON      SIGNING 
Six        CONSE«VATION        BILLS THE        CaBINFT 

Room.  Octobe»  15.  1966 

8«cr«>t.aj-y  Udall.  SeoAtor  Mansjtizlx).  Sen- 
hUyr  J<  K-...N  Seoator  Bibls.  Congre«enjan 
OBaif-N  -^  :.<i:or»  from  the  State*  Involved, 
Meincx'.-s  :  Con(fTe«s.  Mrs.  Johoaon.  Ia.lle«. 
and  ^e:.\. '■!•.. I'll,  we  have  come  here  this  mam- 
Ing  ui  ^ive  part  ot  our  country  back  U>  Iti 
people 

When  our  forefathers  came  here  they 
found  nature's  masterplec*.  They  found  a 
beautiful,  rich,  varied,  fertile  land,  a  whole 
continent  to  farm  and  to  hunt  upon,  and 
to  explore 

As  Robert  Proei  said.  The  land  wae  jurs 
bef'Tp  we  were  the  lands  She  was  our 
land  more  than  a  hundred  years  befor«  we 
were  her  people   " 

Ovir  pioneer  fatner^  :;.ade  this  beaU'.lTul 
land  a  (treat  oatluii  But  when  the  wave  of 
settlen-.ciit  reached  the  Pacific.  It  turned 
back  :;«  '.  I'-aelf  America  began  to  exi>lolt 
the  ia:.ci  'A>  chopped  down  ita  forest*.  We 
abused   iid  »j;1      We  buUlt  upon  lt«  beaches. 

8c  rr.e  .Americans  reiallzed  our  loea — Gilford 
Plnchot.  John  Mulr.  Theodore  Rooeeeelt. 
Frar.ltlln  Rooeevelt.  Harold  Ickes  They  saw 
that  .\mer1ca  could  be  ^eet  only  as  Ion?  as 
Americans  could  commune  with  the  lind 
They  were  the  architects  of  American 
conservation 

Triday  our  crowded  country  thanks  them — 
thanks  them  for  their  courage  and  for  their 
vision,  and  for  their  generosity 

This  year  we  reach  a  milestone  In  the 
hl8U>ry  of  conservation  This  year,  th.inks 
to  the  8&th  Confess,  we  will  restore  more 
land  for  more  parks,  for  more  playgrounds 
for  o'JT  rhlldren  to  use  than  we  will  lose  to 
housinjc  ventures,  to  highways  to  alrparts. 
and  tti  shopping  cent/?rs 

We  are  creating  recreatijn  arcui  wnere 
they  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  gret.test 
number,  for  all  of  our  people — near  our 
cities  where  most  of  our  people  Live  We 
are  putting  national  parks  and  seashores 
where  a  maji  and  his  family  can  get  to  them 

The  father  that  Is  the  mechanic  can  load 
his  five  children  In  his  car.  and  In  an  hour 
or  two  hours,  or  three  hours  take  tivera  to 
a  nearby  playground 

The  89th  Congress  hji«  J'.nf  all  ot  this  It 
has  ena<**'d  JO  major  conservation  mearoree 

Today  we  pay  '.rlbute  to  that  Congress. 

Today  we  en-AO-.n:-.  by  Act  of  CoagresK. 

The  tiuadtt. up''  M     Britain  Natloaai  Park  In 
tribute  to  the  Senator 


Texa-s 


rri.i:  ;s  i  ^r 


from  r^xut  -*:.<!•  r  Yaksorouoh,  who  has 
been  tr:e  r.suinding  leader  In  conservation 
In  tha'   S'rt'c 

The  P'.-turM  H.-  ks  National  Lake  Shore 
In  Mlohlifan 

The  Bi«  H.irn  Oanyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  M  -ntana 

The   W    if   Trap   Ptu-m   Park   In   Virginia 

We  incrf-a-se  -..'le  '..'\nd  In  the  Point  Reyes 
Natlcna.  .-;«ish  ;re  .::  California.  And  If  we 
don't  stop  .\lr^  J  .riiio,  !i  i;olng  out  there  we 
will   mcretise   ;^   -t^'.'iie    ::.    re    I  am  afraid 

I  ani  al*j  ii^r.::.n  '.••d:iv  the  Endangered 
Species  PTe«*Tv.i.-.;.i:.  \  ■  i;.  :  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  A^  t  a^Ui  of  these  will 
help  ua  u>  preserve  for  our  children  the 
heritage  of  this  great  land  we  call  America 
that  our  forefathers  first  saw 


The  bills  that  I  will  now  sign  help  enrich 
the  spint   of   America 

These  Acts  of  Congress  help  assure  that 
this  land  of  ours — this  gift  that  Is  outright 
from  Gtod — abcUl  be  the  most  precious  legacy 
that  we  leave. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
leaders  of  tbe  parka  movements,  the  recrea- 
tion areas,  the  State  commissions  and  their 
executive  directors,  for  their  enlightened  In- 
terest, for  their  support,  and  particularly  for 
the  presence  of  a  good  many  of  them  this 
morning 

CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu&Lness?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered 


YEAR  1966  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
HOUSING  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS  3708  >  to  assist  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs 
for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas 
and  for  providing  the  public  facilities 
and  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  who  live 
in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encourage 
planned  metropolitan  development,  and 
for  other  purposes  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedii\gs  of  Oct  20.  1966.  pp.  28113-28127, 

CONGRtSSIONAL  RECORD." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  we 
have  had  a  full  and  free  discussion  in  an 
open  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  House  bill  Previously,  the 
Seraate  had  passed  two  bills;  namely,  S 
3708  and  S  3711  However,  the  House 
combined  the  two  bills  Into  one  It  took 
up  S.  3708  and  put  a  great  part  of  S.  3711 
Into  It  as  an  amendment  However,  there 
were  a  few  Items  In  the  Senate  bill  that 
they  did  not  include  There  were  five 
items  that  we  had  to  drop  because  we 
were  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  House  that  they  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 

I  think  It  might  be  well  to  enumerate 
them: 

First.  Authorizing  FHA  to  Insure 
mortgages  on  seasonal  homes 


Second  Fellowships  for  graduate 
training   in   historic   preservation 

Third  Clarifying  authority  for  the 
leasing  of  newly  constructed  housing  by 
public  housing  authorities 

Fourth.  Purchase  by  PNMA  of  mort- 
gages dated  prior  to  August  2,  1954. 

Fifth.  Conforming  nomenclature  in 
statutes  to  include  the  Department  .3.' 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  Prwldent.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGRKX3(ENT 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  the  vote  on  this 
conference  report  come  not  later  than 
12:45  o'clock  p.m 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  some 
of  these  items  which  were  left  out  of  the 
House-ptissed  bill  were  felt  by  certain 
Senators  to  be  quite  Important.  The 
House  conferees  made  a  commitment  to 
us.  but,  of  course.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  gentleman's  agreement  because  natu- 
rally Members  of  one  Congress  cannot 
bind  Members  of  the  next  Congress;  but 
they  did  agree  that  early  next  year  they 
would  cooperate  with  us  In  getting 
through  new  legislation  for  the  items 
that  had  to  be  dropped 

I  shall  be  brief  In  my  presentation,  bu; 
I  want  to  point  this  out,  because  a  great 
many  Members.  I  am  sure,  are  interested 
in  this  subject. 

S.  3708  was  a  bill  for  demonstratior: 
cities  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  wa; 
a  much  better  bill  than  the  one  previ- 
ously Introduced.  Let  me  say  that  this  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  who  introduced  the  orig- 
inal bill,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
tMr.  Muskie),  who  worked  so  hard  Ir. 
revising  the  bill  and  actually  managed  i: 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  opposed  to 
a  demonstration  cities  bill.  I  voted 
against  It  in  the  committee.  I  was  ab- 
sent, as  I  recall,  at  the  time  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  Senate,  but  I  was  paired 
against  It  at  that  time. 

E^en  though  I  am  still  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  demonstration  cities  and  the 
way  It  would  be  authorized  under  the  bill 
the  demonstration  cities  provision  was 
not  In  conference  because  the  Senate 
and  the  House  provisions  were  virtually 
Identical.  The  House  took  the  demon- 
stration cities  provision  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  almost  word  for  word— there 
may  have  been  a  few  technical  changes— 
but  the  substantive  part  Is  identical  to 
what  the  Senate  passed.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  In  conference  and  there  was  no 
disagreement  and  nothing  that  could 
have  been  done  by  the  conferees  tc 
change  what  the  two  bodies  had  alread.v 
agreed  on 

The  Items  that  were  In  conference  or. 
the  bill  were  those  relating  to  amend- 
ments to  FHA  Insurance,  amendments  to 
FNMA,  amendments  to  urban  renews! 
and  to  rural  housing— the  fact  is,  wf 
passed  It  that  way  as  amendments  tc 
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existing  housing  laws,  and  it  was  on  that 
basis  that  S.  3711  was  passed. 

The  great  majority  of  the  it^^ms  which 
the  Senate  approved  were  included  in 
the  conference  agreement,  although  some 
were  omitted,  as  I  pointed  out.  because 
they  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der in  the  House. 

Some  of  the  items  which  the  House 
passed  that  the  Senate  did  not  agree  to 
are  included.  The  principal  one  is  the 
new  provision  for  niA  insurance  for 
new  towns. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  both  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  and  the 
Senate  itself,  all  have  turned  down  the 
so-called  new  town  legislation,  I  believe 
on  three  different  occasions  We  did 
want  to  take  it  this  tline  but  found  the 
House  conferees  adamant  and  we  felt 
obliged  to  work  something  out.  The 
Senate  conferees  promised  they  would  go 
alons  provided  certain  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  proposal.  The  Senate 
conferees  Insisted  upon  it.  One  was  that 
it  would  be  on  an  experimental  basis  and 
for  5*2  years  only — that  is,  until  June  30, 
1972 

Second,  that  the  program  be  on  a  lim- 
ited basis — that  is.  by  the  amount  of 
PHA  insurance  outstanding:  and.  third, 
that  before  FHA  could  accept  an  applica- 
tion for  new  town  Insurance  in  any  area, 
the  consent  of  the  local  eoveming  body 
or  bodies,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  would  have  to  be  obtained. 

With  these  limitations,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees reluctantly  accepted  the  new  town 
idea  on  an  experimental  ba.5is. 

(At  this  point,  Mrs.  Neuberger  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  believe  that  covers  the  items  in  the  bill 
briefly  but  completely. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Maine  l  Mr.  Muskie  ) ,  who  managed  the 
bill,  S.  3708,  would  like  to  make  some  re- 
marks at  this  time? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  report  which  has  Just  been 
made  by  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct  It  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  done  in  conference. 
The  demonstration  cities  bill  was  not  in 
conference  because  the  House  vei-slon 
was  essentially  tlxat  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved; so  that  the  conference  revolved 
about  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  FHA  insur- 
ance provisions  of  another  bill,  and  so 
forth. 

What  was  quite  frustrating  was  the 
fact  that  the  Senate,  having  passed  the 
two  bills  as  separate  pieces  of  legislation, 
and  the  House  having  passed  similar  pro- 
visions as  one  piece  of  legislation,  the 
wcond  Senate  bill  was  not  in  conference 
as  such.  So  that  any  provisions  of  the 
second  Senate  bill  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested, including  in  the  conference, 
were  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

We  fought  hard  to  mclude  the  five 
Items  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  ha.s  described. 

I  had  a  particular  Interest  in  the  sea- 
sonal homes  version.  The  House  man- 
agers were  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
that  proposition.  On  yesterday,  agree- 
nient  was  obtained  on  it  and  it  was  con- 


cluded tentatively  to  include  that  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report;  but  this 
morning  the  House  Parliamentarian 
ruled  that  that  provision,  not  having  been 
included  In  the  House  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  not  being  In  conference,  the  sea- 
sonal homes  provision  was  not  gennane 
to  the  conference  and  could  not  be  in- 
cluded or  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  In  the  House. 

I  say  this  because  I  know  the  particular 
interest  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  as  he  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
original  bill. 

We  worked  It  out  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  In  conference.  It  is  a  viable 
proposition  and  holds  great  promise  for 
development  of  the  rural  luideveloped 
areas  of  his  State  and  my  State. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabam^a  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  conferees  for  going  as  far 
as  they  were  able  to  go.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  House  conferees  were  per- 
suaded as  to  the  merits  of  it.  It  promises 
enactment  of  it  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year's  session. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  We  have  gone  a 
long  way  down  the  road  toward  enact- 
ment. With  the  sjrmpathetic  reaction 
we  have  received,  there  Is  great  promise 
for  development  of  relatively  undevel- 
oped lake  and  seashore  areas  of  New 
England  and  the  Midwest. 

Madam  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3708  preserves  the  basic  provisions  and 
the  Intent  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
demonstration  cities  title  of  the  housing 
legislation.  You  may  recall  that  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee modified  the  original  administration 
proposal  to  make  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program  truly  innovative, 
respwnsive  to  local  needs  and  dependent 
on  local  Initiative. 

The  Senate  version  preserved  the  in- 
tent of  President  Johnson,  making  pos- 
sible: 

First.  The  concentration  of  available 
and  special  resources  in  sufBcient  magni- 
tude to  demonstrate  swiftly  what  quali- 
fied urban  communities  can  do  and  can 
become ; 

Second.  The  coordination  of  all  avail- 
able talent  and  aid  on  these  targets  in  a 
way  which  is  impossible  where  assistance 
is  provided  across  the  board  and  men 
and  money  must  be  spread  thin ;  and 

Third.  The  mobilization  of  local  lead- 
ership and  initiative  to  assure  that  the 
key  decisions  as  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can cities  are  made  by  the  citizens  who 
live  there  and  to  commit  local  leadership, 
both  public  and  private,  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  urban  problems,  freed 
from  the  constraints  that  have  handi- 
caw>ed  past  efforts  and  inflated  their 
costs. 

The  House  made  several  changes  in 
the  demonstration  cities  proposals.  Most 
of  them  simply  made  explicit  reference 
to  actions  the  Secretary  could  not  take 
which  were  already  Implicit  In  the  bill. 
There  were  two  changes  made  by  the 
House  which  concerned  me.  The  first 
dealt  with  the  use  of  supplemental  grant 


funds:   the  .second  involved  the  metro- 
politan expediter  proposal. 

In  the  Senate-passed  bill  it  was  clear 
that  new,  innovative,  nonfederally  aided 
programs  had  first  claim  on  the  supple- 
mental grants  under  the  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program.  A  House 
committee  amendment  removed  the  pri- 
ority requirements  between  these  new 
approaches  and  the  traditional  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Foituiiately.  in  confer- 
ence the  House  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
cede, thus  restoring  the  original  nitent 
of  the  legislation. 

The  House  also  removed  the  authoriza- 
tion for  metropolitan  expediters.  In 
.spite  of  the  explicit  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  preventing  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  expediters  except  on 
the  request  of  local  officials,  some  mayors 
were  concerned  that  they  would  have  the 
service  thrust  down  their  throats.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  compromise  lan- 
guage which  spells  out  in  more  detail  the 
importance  of  local  initiative  under  this 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
conferees  also  agreed  to  the  restoration 
of  a  modified  version  of  the  Senates  ur- 
ban information  and  technical  assistance 
program.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
smaller  communities  to  gain  the  same 
benefits  of  coordinated  information  and 
technical  assistance  which  the  large  cities 
and  metropolitan  centers  can  obtain 
from  the  metropolitan  expediters  This 
proposal  was  developed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre] 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  combination  of  the 
demonstration  cities,  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  development,  and  urban  infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams in  this  legislation  gives  us  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
large  cities,  growing  metropolitan  areas 
and  small  communities  The  tools  are 
experimental:  the  proposals  are.  in  some 
v\ays.  tentative:  but  I  consider  them 
sound  and  constructive  I  am  pleased 
that  they  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
compromise  version  of  S.  3708. 

Madam  President,  I  think  that  is  about 
the  substance  of  the  conference  report 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  usual  patience  and  effective  lead- 
ership in  conference.  We  were  able.  I 
think,  to  sustain  the  Senate's  position 
on  most  of  the  items  that  came  before  us. 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  thank  him  for  his  fine  work  and 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  COTTON  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  first  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  this 
is  a  different  bill  from  the  one  which 
passed  the  Senate. 

I  choose  to  vote  'nay'"  on  this  con- 
ference report  in  order  to  indicate  my 
strong  behef  that  we  must  hold  the  Une 
on  domestic  expenditures  in  the  face  of 
mounting  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 
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Mr  CXDTTON  I  gaJIWl.  from  the 
clear  and  lucid  report  Of  the  S«;nator 
from  Alabama,  that,  like  myself,  he  Is 
not  u;  favor  of  demonstration  clUea  at 
this  tune 

Mr  Si'ARKMAN  I  he  conference 
report  >;i>'.^  D^-yiaid  'iuit 

Mr  COTIxjN       I  say,  I  gather  that. 
M;     SPAR  KM  AN      No.    I    am    not   in 
favur    if  JfmL):.,>t.ratlon  cities  leKtslatlon. 
Mr    0)r:'iN      The  point  Is,  suppose. 

In  votii.t'     :.     -r-  I'onference  report 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  did  not  favor 
"new  t.'A-  :-  :  ia-;  :,  :>it  I  think  we 
have  pre'.';,  ■■>.v.'.  -^UeKiiarded  the  provl- 
slo:..-  i.'ui'  wp  :::  i  .'.  agret-d  to  in  the  bill. 
Mr  LXJlTtiN  In  seeking  a  rollcall 
on  thi.s  niat'tr  Senators  who,  like  my- 
self, wuuld  ujider  no  oirrum.^f.-tnces  tend 
to  cast  any  vote  on  Uu>  reo'vA  Lo  sustain 
demonstration  cities  at  thLs  tune,  during 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  are  obiij^ed,  in  a 
sense  to  vote  against  a  good  conference 
report  and  against  what  was  obtained  by 
the  conferees  in  order  to  sustain  that 
principle  I  am  surprised  that  a  rollcall 
has  been  requested 

Mr  SPAflKMAN.  I  am  not  supj  the 
Senator  s  position  Is  correct  because  his 
stand  Is  somewhat  like  mine  I  stand 
agairust  a  new  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram We  could  not  do  anything  about 
the  demonstration  cities  provision,  be- 
cause It  was  not  in  conference.  There 
are  many  useful  items  in  the  bill,  one  of 
which  has  to  do  with  urban  rerewal 
credit  for  expenditures  made  by  cities  in 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  for 
different  areas  The  conferees  worked 
out  new  general  language  to  give  all  cities 
the  chance  of  benefitln?  from  the  pro- 
posal I  said  I  would  rather  have  this 
langua»{e.  giving  all  cities  credit  for  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  certain  spt-clfled 
tsrpes  of  public  buildings  and  save  us 
against  a  rash  of  cities  coming  up  each 
year  requesting  special  exceptions. 

Mr  COTTON  Let  me  put  it  thLs  way 
Even  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate — -viiich 
is  not  conceivable,  but  assuming  It  did — 
voted  to  reject  the  conference  report, 
and  the  report  were  rejected,  demonstra- 
tion cities  would  stll!  be  a  fact 

Mr  SP.ARKMAN     I  ihmk  that  is  true. 
Mr   CCyrroN      I>  t.Mat  at)out  the  par- 
llamentarv  sitii.itinr,  ' 

Mr  .'-iPArlK.MAN  Fur  all  pr;u-tlcal 
purpo-Nf     ■.'.A'  :^  \:.at  it  amounts  t*3. 

Mr  Ci  >  r"'<  i.v  If  this  report  were  re- 
jected a:;';  :r  .  >  report  u-ere  accepted, 
demonstration  cities  Is  already  In  and 
will  .(o  to  the  President  as  an  act  of 
Congress'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  There  are  a  few' 
technical  amendments  that  would  have 
to  be  taken  out,  but  the  House  could  do 
that 

Mr  COTTON  It  bolls  down  to  the 
fact  that  If  this  report  were  rejected,  a 
vote  for  rejection  would  be  a  vote  for 
demonstration  cities  to  be  rejected 

Mr  SPARKMAN  But  with  amend- 
ment.'^  it  could  be  remedied  by  the  House 
and  the  bill  put  through  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  without  any  technical 
changes 

Mr  CC'TTON  In  a  sense,  a  vote  for 
the  conference  report  would  be  a  vote 
for  demonstration  cities. 


Mr  SPAKKMA> .  1  do  not  tliink  so.  I 
stated  my  opposition  to  a  new  demon- 
stration cities  program,  but  I  do  not  re- 
gard my  vote  for  the  conference  report 
as  a  whole  as  being  a  vote  for  a  demon- 
stration cities  proposal,  because  both 
Houses  have  acted  lo  approve  it  and  it 
wEts  not  a  matter  that  the  conferees 
could  do  anything  about 

Mr  COTTON  In  other  words,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report,  he  could  rationalize  his 
own  vote,  whether  he  could  explain  his 
vote  to  his  constituents  or  not.  To  me, 
I  think  a  vote  which  needs  technical  ex- 
planation is  an  unwise  vote.  If  one  needs 
to  make  a  technical  explanation  to  ex- 
plain that  the  vote  he  took  was  aiding  a 
cause  he  represented. 

I  find  myself  extremely  reluctant  to 
vote  for  the  report,  even  though  tiie  con- 
ferees did  a  good  job.  and  even  though 
I  understand  the  demonstration  cities  is 
not  Involved.  I  find  It  diflQcult  to  cast  a 
vote  which  can  be  taken  sis  approval,  at 
any  stage  of  the  game,  of  demonstration 
cities,  which,  in  substance,  or  because  of 
technicalities  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  would  make  demonstration 
cities  a  fact. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  voted  for 
many  conference  reports  that  had  mate- 
rial with  which  I  did  not  agree.  In  fact. 
I  know  of  no  conference  report  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  agreed  on  everything 
that  was  in  it.  I  voted  against  some  of 
those  Items,  but  I  voted  for  the  confer- 
ence report  because  there  were  items  In 
it  that  I  wanted  to  see  written  into  law. 
I  feel  that  this  Ls  the  case  regarding 
the  bill  before  us.  There  are  many  very 
good  items  in  this  omnibus  housing  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  all  done  that 
many  times,  but  when  a  conference  re- 
port is  offered  that — call  it  what  you 
like — at  least  clears  the  decks  for  the 
final      enactment      of      demonstration 

cities 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Through  a  technl- 
c&lity  only,  in  that  the  House  passed  one 
bill  Instead  of  two  bills. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
We  understand  each  other,  though  we 
may  not  agree  on  the  effect 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND  I  find  myself  In  very 
strong  accord  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said  That  Is 
so  because  I  have  been  at  a  hearing  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
Yesterday  we  had  Items,  conditioned  on 
adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
amounting  to  something  over  $24  million 
for  this  program.  It  was  made  very  clear 
to  us  that  these  two  items  were  wholly 
for  planning,  and  If  the  planning  went 
through,  there  would  be  requests  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ap- 
propriations. 

To  me  It  seems  that  our  approval  of 
the  conference  report  Is  laying  the  predi- 
cate for  the  beginning  of  a  large  pro- 
gram in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  this  year,  and  what  will  follow  will 
be  the  saddling  of  another  very  expensive 
program  on  the  people  of  the  country  at 


a  time  when  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
doing  it. 

The  only  way  I  can  demonstrate  tha 
I  tliink  the  whole  program  is  unwise  u 
to  vote  against  the  conference  report.  : 
do  so  without  casting  any  reflection  upon 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  matter  that 
the  Senator  has  reference  to  was  not 
subject  tc'  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
both  Houses  had  passed  some  sort  of  bill. 
But  to  vote  for  that  conference  report, 
when  it  lays  the  predicate  for  immediate 
heavy  appropriations,  and,  very  soon,  for 
much  enlarged  appropriations,  is  some- 
thing I  cannot  consistently  and  con- 
scientiously do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  can 
understand  this :  The  House  passed  a  bill 
S.  3708  that  was  substantially  identicai 
with  the  Senate  bill.  It  had  three  titles. 
The  House  omitted  one  title.  That  was 
put  back  on  by  the  conferees.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  referring  to 
titles  I  and  II  of  that  bill,  only  one  of 
which  has  to  do  with  the  demonstration 
cities  proposal. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  1  understand  what 
has  happened.  I  voted  against  the  bill 
when  it  passed  the  Senate 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    So  was  I  against  It 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  T 
maintain  my  position,  and  particularly 
to  maintain  the  position  which  I  expect 
to  take  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
and  which  I  shall  be  unable  to  take  on 
the  floor,  becau.se  there  will  be  an  Item 
In  the  supplemental  bill  of  over  $5  mil- 
lion— and  one  cannot  vote  against  a  bill 
which  contains  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects simply  because  he  disagrees  with 
one  part  of  it — and  because  this  Is  the 
only  time  I  can  show  my  complete  di";- 
approval  of  this  program,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  that  with 
which  the  Senator  disagrees  is  only  a 
small  part  of  this  bill ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing before  us  so  far  as  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  is  concerned  I 
took  the  position  the  Senator  takes 
However,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Senator's  flgure  of  $24  million, 
when  the  demonstration  cities  provision 
calls  for  $12  million  next  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Two  Items,  one  of 
$12  million  for  planning  for  so-called 
demonstration  cities,  and  one  for  $12,- 
850.000,  I  believe  It  was.  for  the  area 
planning,  are  before  the  committee  con- 
sidering the  supplemental  appropriation 
right  now. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  That  second  part 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  demonstration  cities 
provision 

Mr  HOLLAND.  On  which  the  hear- 
ings were  held  yesterday  afternoon 
Those  two  Items  are  but  two  parts  of  an 
otherwise  large  and  flne  program.  As 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  con- 
cerned, he  does  not  feel  he  would  be  con- 
sistent at  all  to  vote  now  for  this  con- 
ference report,  when  he  has  voted 
against  the  bill  and  when  he  does  not 
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wish  to  enter  into  this  highly  expensive 
program  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  see  any 
way  of  stopping  it,  because  both  Houses 
have  passed  It. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  the  Federal  Government  to 
embark  now  upon  a  new  program  which 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  I  tliink  it  is  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  interject  itself  so  far  into  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  our  mu- 
nicipalities. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  can 
justify  such  a  program  at  this  time, 
when  we  have  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  when  the  country  is  threatened  with 
inflation.  I  think  Congress  ought  not 
to  make  any  pretension  that  it  has  any 
purpose  to  fight  inflation,  if  it  inaugu- 
rates such  a  new  program  as  this.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  I  am  opposed  to 
It.  I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  also  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  kindness  in  yielding 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  repeat  that  the  demonstration  cities  is- 
sue was  not  In  conference.  We  could 
not  have  done  anything  there  that  would 
have  turned  it  down.  Even  If  we  re- 
jected it  here,  It  still  would  go  through, 
because  both  Houses  have  passed  the 
same  bill.  All  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  separate  the  bills  over  there, 
andput  It  through. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  states 
$12  million  Is  being  authorized.  For 
what  purpose? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      For  the  planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  into,  the  time  for  the 
vote  has  arrived.  Tlie  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  reptjrt.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
ix)ll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  i  after  ha\1np  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  MonroneyI.  If  he  were  present 
»nd  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
«rere  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay"    I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loul-slana  I  announce 
Uiat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
ChitrchI.  the  Senator  from  Ml.ssourl 
iMr  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
Ion  fMr.  MagnusonI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydincs],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]  are 
't^ent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frcMn 
"ew  Mexico   fMr    Anderson!,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  BabtlettI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BCrdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  IliinoLs 
IMr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  LMr.  Hay  den  ] .  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
1  Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI. 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  1  Mr. 
Randolph]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aruiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka LMr.  GRtTENiNG],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washingrton  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  DommcK],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dfikota  [Mr 
Mundt],  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Murphy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Kaiisas 
IMr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr 
Prottty]   are  absent  because  of  illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy!  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  NebrEiska  [Mr.  Curtis!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  is  paired  w-ith  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Co(»>ES]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr  Jordan].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
w-ould  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  22.  as  follows: 

(No.  308  Leg.] 
TEAS — 38 


Aiken 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pastore 

Bass 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

LauEcbe 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Long,  La. 

Sal  tons  taU 

Hoggs 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Carlson 

McOec 

Smathers 

Clark 

McOovern 

Smith 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Morse 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Jack.<)on 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Javlts 

Neuberger 
NAYS— 22 

Bennett 

HlckerUooper 

Russell,  Oa. 

Byrd,  Va. 

HIU 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McCIeUan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Morton 

WUIIBTTIS,  Del. 

Fong 

Robertson 

Harris 

Russell,  S.C. 

NOT  VOTING^O 

AUott 

Fannin 

MlUer 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

Gruenlng 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C 

Pell 

Churcli 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  NY 

Randolph 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Tower 

DomlrUck 

Mansfield 

Ty  dings 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
to  reconsider  the  vot*  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  w-as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WILLIS 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  A. 
ROBERTSON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  except  one,  have 
signed  a  certificate  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand. 

I  read  the  resolution  to  the  Senate: 

RESOLtrriON    of    COMMENDA-nON    FOR    SERVICES 

Rendered  bt   Hon.   A.  Wnxis   Robektson, 

U.S.  Senator  Prom  Virginia 

Whereas.  Senator  A.  W-jllis  Robertson  of 
Virginia  has  served  the  people  of  this  Nation 
well  and  ably  for  34  years  m  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  since  January  8,  1947, 
and  has  served  as  Chairman  from  February  6, 
1959:  and 

Whereas  Senator  Robertson  has  exhibited 
the  highest  measure  of  initiative.  Imagina- 
tion, and  effectiveness  In  his  service  ae  a 
member  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  has  thereby  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  and  enactment  of  sound   and 
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constructive  legUlatlon  In  many  flilcU.  In- 
cludins;  particularly  banking  and  Inanclal 
ln«ti:utlon«,  coinage  and  currency,  and  de- 
fen*e  mublUzatlona.  and 

Whereaa  In  the  discharge  of  his  duUea  Sen- 
ator R.  BBRTSOM  bsLa  been  ever  mlidful  of 
the  rights  responsibilities,  and  duties  of  his 
fellow  Senators,  and  ha«  served  as  Chairman 
m  the  highest  tradition  of  fairoew    and 

Wherf-as  Senator  Ro««T90N  will  leave  the 
Senate  with  the  expiration  of  the  «nh  Oon- 
grees    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re,„lied  That  the  Oommilte*  on  Banking 
and  Currency  expresses  Its  warm  aJTtctlon  for 
Senator  Robebtson  and  ita  deep  appreciation 
for  the  great  service  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Committee,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
United  SUtea  by  his  initiative,  ability,  states- 
manship, and  courtesy,  as  a  member  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee;  and  b«  It 
further 

Resolved  That  the  Committee  extend  to 
Senator  Robtxtson  lis  beet  wishes  lor  a  long, 
useful,  and  happy  lUe  in  years  to  come 

Mr  President.  I  stated  thi.t  evetT 
member  of  the  committee  except  one  had 
signed  the  resolution.  Of  course,  that 
one  l.s  the  chairman  himself.  Senator 
RoBrRTSoN  Every  member  serving  im- 
der  the  chairman  has  signed  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Proxmire  In  the  chair >  Is  there  objec- 
tion'' 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  ol 
names  was  ordered  to  be  prlntfvl  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

John  3p*aKM*N.  Alabama. 

Pacl  H  DciDclas.  Illinois 

WiLLWM  PaoxMiae.  Wlscoiisin 

HtRBisoN   A    WtiLLAMs.  Jr.  Ncw  Jersey. 

Edmindo   Miskik.  Maine 

KDWAao  V   L*>NO   Missouri. 

SUcEiNi  B   Nei  BEBcra,  Oregon. 

TH'Mas  J    Mi  INTTEE.  New  Hampshire. 

WAiTER  F  M'NTiALE.  Minnesota. 

Waxjace  F  BiNNETT,  Utah. 

John  G   T'WCT    Texaa 

Steom  THfEMo.vo.  South  Carolina. 

BOl'EXE  B    HlCKENLOOPEE.  lowa 


Mr  SP.^RKMAN  I  talce  great  pleas- 
ure now  in  presenting  this  resolution  to 
our  beloved  chairman  1  Applause.  Sen- 
ators rising  1 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President, 
honored  colleagues,  I  am  deeply  touched 
by  this  evidence  of  your  friendship  and 
your  good  will. 

For  20  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  *Uh  some  of  you  on  this  great 
committee  During  that  time,  we  have 
seen  the  deposits  of  commercial  banks 
more  than  double,  and  a  thousand  per- 
cent Increase  m  accounts  In  savings  and 
liian  institutions  We  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  250  percent  In 
the  gro.ss  national  product 

Undoubtedly  our  banks  have  been  ful- 
ftllinK  the  mission  prescribed  by  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  -sometimes 
reputed  to  be  the  greatest — Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  said  that  they  must  be 
the  repositor>-  of  the  savings  of  the 
people  and  must  promote  and  develop 
the  Industrial  life  of  a  nation. 

Mr  President  I  am  sure  that  no  Sen- 
ator In  the  history  of  the  Senate  has 
served  with  a  finer  group  that  I  have.  In 
serving  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  Al- 
though  my    poUUcal   philosopliy   some- 


times clashed  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  we  never  had  personal 
feelings  about  any  issue  I  can  point 
with  some  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  never  defeated  any  bill  that 
our  committee  has  reported  In  fact, 
the  Senate  has  never  materially  changed 
any  bill  that  we  have  reported,  except  by 
our  agreement  and  consent. 

I  am  very  happy.  In  concludlivg  this 
enjoyable  work  with  this  committee,  that 
I  am  to  be  succeeded  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  by  the  fine  gentletnan  from 
Alabama.  He  Is  very  able;  he  Is  very 
patriotic ;  and  while  he  has  centered  his 
attenUon  primarily  on  housing  and  has 
done  a  wonderful  Job  for  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  he  also  has  been  In  close 
touch  with  all  matters  perUinlng  to  com- 
mercial baJiks.  mutual  banks,  and  savings 
and  loan  InstltuUons  All  our  financial 
institutions  can  look  forward  to  his  mak- 
ing a  fight  for  fair  treatment  He  will 
be  an  enlightened  chairman,  he  will  be 
an  able  chairman,  and  he  will  be  an  effi- 
cient and  an  effective  chairman  of  this 
great  committee 

Of  course,  Mr  President.  I  did  not  sign 
this  certificate,  because,  with  all  due 
deference,  it  praised  me  beyond  my  Just 
ability  However.  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  and  less  than  human  if  I  did  not 
say.  Thank  you."  from  the  bottom  of 
my  hetu-t 

I  shall  not  say  goodby.  because  I  hope 
from  time  to  time  to  make  contact  with 
you  through  the  years  I  shall  merely 
say.  "Until  we  meet  again."  because  I 
shall  always  be  Interested  In  what  you 
are  doing.  I  can  say.  In  the  words  of  my 
friend.  Dr.  Billy  Graham.  "May  the  Lord 
bless  you  real  well." 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President,  when  the 
90th  Coi\gress  convenes  next  January, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  will  for 
the  first  time  in  33  years  be  missing  from 
the  rollcall.  but  he  will  not  be  absent 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
have  served  with  him  here.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  continue  to  make  his 
Influence  felt  through  frequent  visits  and 
through  constant  advice  from  the  Old 
Dominion  State 

As  beflU  the  tradition  of  distinguished 
Dubllc  servants  and  statesmen  Virginia 
has  produced  throughout  our  history 
Willis  Robertson  has  carved  a  niche  for 
himself  from  wlilch  history  may  not  dis- 
place him.  His  career— indeed  his  life — 
is  unalterably  linked  to  the  history  of  the 
Congress  in  this  century-. 

He  entered  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  in  1933.  in  a  crucial  period  for  our 
Nation  He  departs  at  an  even  more 
crucial  Juncture,  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion stands  most  In  need  of  the  benefit 
of  the  wise  counsel,  the  commonsense 
and  the  good  Judgment  which  Ls  nurtured 
by  long  experience  and  endowed  with  a 
broad  and  deep  knowledge  It  Is  this  rich 
resource  the  Senate  loses  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  takes  his  leave 

His  unflagging  energy  and  his  physical 
fatness  are  legendary  and  surely  we  may 
all  envy  him  the  accolade  t>e8towed  by 
one  of  my  staff  members,  who  ob.served 
recently  that  his  smile  and  courtly  bow 
when  he  passea  one  in  the  hall  would 
alone  warrant  the  disbursement  of  his 
salary      Fortunately   for  the  annals  of 


the  Senate,  he  has  far  more  to  commend 
his  service. 

While  others  may  have  sought  the 
hollow  applause  of  more  sensationa! 
cAuses.  this  Virginia  Senator  has  stead- 
fastly spent  his  time  and  Intellect  on  the 
underlying  backbone  Issues  affecting  the 
national  econom,v  As  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
chairman  of  Its  Banking  Subcommlttw 
he  keeps  close  watch  over  the  intricate 
detailed  banking  and  currency  problem.' 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  its  housing  and 
small  business  programs.  As  a  rankint 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  has  become  a  veritable 
reservoir  of  detailed  information  about 
the  budgetary  problems  of  every  depan- 
ment 

If  ever  any  one  man  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  our  complex 
gigantic  Federal  bureaucracy  is  no  larger 
or  more  burdensome  than  it  already  L' 
it  Is  Willis  Robertson. 

He  has  been  intimately  Involved  ;:. 
the  fight  to  stem  the  tide  of  Federal 
agencies  which  has  steadily  engulfed  ihe 
country.  With  a  firm  axid  unyleldir.E 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, he  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  vital  Importance  !: 
our  liberties  of  adhering  to  the  standarii 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  dcmandlM 
from  administrative  officials  strict  ob- 
servance of  constitutional  guarantees 

To  those  who  care  deeply  about  the 
conservation  of  our  resources  and  wid 
life,  he  has  ever  been  an  inspiration  and 
a  champion  Guided  by  his  love  of  the 
outdoors,  his  life,  and  his  public  servia 
reflect  the  sense  of  fairness  Inherent  ii 
sportsmanship,  a  vigor,  clarity  of  out- 
look, and  sharply  defined  sense  o! 
values — characteristics  which  In  Wnis 
Robertson  have  been  heightened  and  l'.- 
tenslfied  by  his  closeness  to  nature. 

I  shall  miss  the  pleasures  and  benefit 
of  his  pre.sence  and  his  companlonshi; 
In  this  body,  and  I  with  many  ochen 
shall  cherish  the  memories  of  our  servia 
together,  as  I  cherish  our  friendship 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  a: 
sorry  that  I  could  not  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  this  resolution  was  presented 
I  am  proud  that  my  name  is  on  it.  Sc 
matter  what  It  says.  It  cannot  express 
the  effect  of  the  service  of  Senator  Pxi- 
ERTSON  to  the  American  people  in  ail  ite 
years  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress— first  In  the  House  and  then  In  tlif 
Senate  , 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  la  | 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curreno 
with  one  brief  Interlude,  ever  since  i 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Robot- 
son  was  there  all  those  years  Dursi 
the  last  few  years  It  has  been  my  pn"- 
lege  to  serve  as  the  ranking  majon? 
member,  and  I  am  .sure  that  there  hi' 
never  been  a  more  plea.saiu  or  more  sat^- 
factory  relationship  between  the  t«t 
ranking  members  of  any  comraillee  " 
has  been  a  privilege  to  work  under  M 
leadership — a  privilege  as  well  as  an  a- 
splratlon 

I  am  heartened  by  realizing  that  vr- 
gmia  is  not  very  far  away,  and  that  van 
It  rains,  and  the  fishing  is  not  as  P'-e"*^  j 
as  it  might  otherwise  be.  we  can  loc| 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  greetia 


our  friend  of  these  many  years  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  when  he 
comes,  he  will  have  some  new  stories  for 
us.  as  well  as  some  new  expressions  of  the 
great  wisdom  he  has  acquired  over  the 
years  during  his  service  in  this  body. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
felicitations  and  my  farewell  to  those  of 
our  other  friends  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  great4?st  pleasures  I 
have  had  in  7 '2  years  in  the  Senate  is 
serving  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Robertson,  of  Virginia,  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Senator  Robertson  will  recall  that  I 
have  brought  forth  some  pioneering 
ideas  that  cost  little  money — not  a  great 
deal  of  money — which  he.  in  conscience, 
had  to  oppose;  but.  certainly,  he  never 
did  anything  to  obstruct  the  hearing 
process,  the  executive  process,  and  we 
brought  those  matters  to  the  floor,  and 
we  passed  the  open  space  program,  the 
mass  transit  bill. 

If  there  is  a  prototype  of  the  most  ob- 
jective and  fair  chairman  of  a  committee. 
It  is  Senator  Willis  Robertson. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President. 
again  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
generous  tribute. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
tiie  splendid  tributes  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

During  the  year  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  it 
has  been  my  observation  that  no  one  in 
this  body  is  more  beloved  or  has  the 
affection  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  a  greater  degree  than  does  Senator 
A  Willis  Robertson  Whether  Sena- 
tors asree  with  his  viewpoint  or  whether 
they  take  a  contrarv-  view.  I  do  believe 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
confidence  in  Willis  Robertson,  and 
most  certainly  they  are  endeared  to  him 
by  his  charm,  by  his  courtesy,  and  by 
his  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  having  known  Senator 
Robertson  all  of  my  life  I  am  very  proud 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
his  colleague  In  the  Senate  He  has 
served  his  Commonwealth  and  his  coun- 
try with  great  ability.  He  has  been  con- 
scientious and  diligent  in  the  handling 
of  his  work  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  in  talking  with  many  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  I 
have  learned  that  they  hold  him  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  he  has  served  as  the  chairman 
of  that  very  important  committee  In  the 
Senate 

I  feel  that  I  besr>eak  the  sentiments 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and  I 
believe  I  bespeak  the  sentiments  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  when  I 
sa.v  to  the  Senate  today  that  we  are 
proud  of  Willis  Robertson.  Speaking 
for  myself.  I  cherish  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  with  him  In  this  body. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  the 
QisUnguished  senior  Senator  from  Vlr- 
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glnla  [Mr.  Robertson]  for  only  2  years, 
but  as  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  I  served  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Post  Office  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
several  years  prior  to  that  time  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  aston- 
ished those  of  us  on  his  Post  Office  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  that  when  we  went  to  his 
committee  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  generally  knew 
more  about  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  amounts  of  money  needed 
to  run  it  than  those  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  learned  to  respect  the  meticu- 
lous care  he  gives  to  each  item  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  He  brought  to  that 
program  intellect  and  vigor  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  men  half  his  age. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  may 
justify  the  "old  man  outlook"  in  age,  but 
certainly  not  in  appearance.  We  know 
the  vigor  with  which  he  can  roam  the 
Virginia  hills;  and  we  know  of  men  half 
his  age  who  would  tire  in  doing  so. 

I  have  attended  the  Senate  prayer 
breakfasts,  and  I  know  of  the  devotion 
and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  a  valued 
Member  of  this  body  who  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  would  say  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia:  When  you  are  down 
in  Virginia,  walking  In  the  hills,  fishing 
its  streams,  and  tiring  men  half  your 
age,  we  will  remember  your  eloquence  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  committees,  and  at  the 
prayer  breakfasts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  8 
years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency,  first  as  a  Member  with 
and  later  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Willis 
Robertson.  During  that  time,  we  had 
many  disagreements  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation and  other  matters.  I  found  him 
to  be  most  imderstanding  and  courteous, 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
would  give  junior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee every  consideration,  and  who 
never  attempted  to  hold  up  legislation 
which  he  believed  the  majority  of  the 
committee  favored. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vigorously  put  forth  his  own  views 
and  then  debate  them  with  great  elo- 
quence and  ability.  He  has  been  a 
splendid  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
personally  regret  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  here  this  afternoon  regarding  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson].  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate,  since  1952. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  little  known 
about  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  his  long,  continuing 
Interest  In  conservation.  In  the  House 
of  Representaitlves  he  was  the  foremost 
leader  in  the  field  of  conservation.  Like- 
wise in  the  Senate  he  always  supported 


those  measures  dealing  with  the  conser- 
vation problems  facing  our  country.  I 
know  that  that  interest  was  continuous. 

One  of  the  last  bills  we  acted  on  was 
the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Virguiia. 
It  was  the  vigorous  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  that  made 
possible  the  passage  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  Senators  in  say- 
ing to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  that,  as  always,  he  has 
been  a  gentleman,  and  it  has  been  a  real 
privilege  to  have  been  associated  with 
him  for  all  of  these  years  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Mi-.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  join  Senators  in  paying  tribute 
to  oui-  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Wn.Lis  Robert- 
son. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  claim  his 
friendship  and  to  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  the  past  10  years.  We  have  spent 
many  happy  days  on  the  streams  of  this 
countr>'.  particularly  in  Virginia  and  in 
Georgia,  and  in  the  fields  of  the  countiT. 
usually  after  bobwhite  quail. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sportsmen  that  I 
know.  He  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
Senate.  His  decathlon  record  for  the 
State  of  Virginia.  I  am  informed,  still 
stands.  He  still  performs  sitting  up  ex- 
ercises at  the  age  of  79.  Despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  several  years  his  junior  I  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  him  in  the 
field  because  he  can  walk  and  hunt  all 
day  and  it  is  difficult  also  to  exceed  his 
bag  limit. 

Willis  Robertson,  in  my  judgment, 
is  one  of  the  great  men  that  Virginia 
has  produced,  and  she  had  produced  an 
abundance  of  them  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
a  warm  personality,  is  a  great  Bible 
scholar  and  historian,  and  one  of  the 
great  men.  in  ray  judgment,  in  the 
Senate. 

This  body  will  be  the  weaker  for  his 
beiiig  absent  after  the  89th  Congress  ad- 
journs, and  our  countr>'  will  be  the  loser 
for  his  no  longer  being  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  the  statements 
made  about  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son] I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
have  found  Senator  Robertson  always 
to  be  a  gentleman,  although  on  many 
occasions  we  have  disapreed  on  policy. 
He  is  a  gracious,  accommodating,  coui'- 
teous.  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body.    We  shall  all  miss  him. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  be- 
speaking for  him  many  fruitful  years 
ahead. 


ESTABLISHMENT         OF         INDIANA 
DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKESHORE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S   360. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
360'  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cause 
and  Insert 

Thai  in  order  to  preserve  for  the  etluca- 
tional,  inspirational,  and  recreational  uae  of 
the  public  certain  portions  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  and  other  areas  of  acenlc.  aclectlflc, 
and  historic  intsrest  and  recreational  value 
In  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  La  authorized  to  ect&bllah  and 
administer  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  (herelnalter  referred  to  as  the  "lake- 
shore")  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  The  lakeehore  shall  comprise  the 
area  within  the  boundaries  delineated  on  a 
map  Identified  as  A  Proposed  Indlaxia  Dunes 
National  Lakeehore".  dated  September  1966, 
and  bearing  the  number  "LNPNE-100«-ID", 
which  map  is  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  Piirk  Service,  Depikrtmeiit  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec  3  (a«  Within  the  boundaries  cf  the 
lakeshore  the  Secretary  of  the  In'^?rtor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretsry" ) 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property,  or  any  interest  therein,  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange  or  otherwise.  The 
Indiaita  Dunes  State  Park  may  be  acqi.ired 
only  by  donation  of  the  State  of  Indliina. 
and  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  n>go- 
tlate  with  the  State  for  the  acquldtloii  of 
said  park  In  exercising  his  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  exchange  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  acept 
title  to  non- Federal  property  located  wl  .hln 
the  area  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  convey  to  the  grantof  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  tho  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  which  he  classi- 
fies as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  dis- 
posal within  the  State  of  Indiana  or  mi- 
nol.s  Properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  In  fair  market  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  who  may.  In 
his  discretion,  base  bis  determination  oiv  an 
Independent  appruisaJ  obtained  by  blm: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  accept 
cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In  such 
an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the  Ta:uea 
of  the  properties  exchanged 

(b^  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
piroperty  under  lubsectlon  la)  of  this  lec- 
tlon.  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contricts 
requlrlrijj  the  expenditure,  when  appropri- 
ated of  funds  authorized  to  be  approprtited 
by  section  10  of  thU  Act.  but  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  under  any  such  contract 
shai:  l>e  contingent  on  the  approprlattor  of 
fumls  Bufflclent  to  fulfill  the  obIlgat|r>na 
thereby  incurred 

See  3  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acqulstdon  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  descn  :>ed 
In  section  1  of  this  Act  which  In  his  opinion 
Is  efficiently  admlnlstrable  for  the  purp<«es 
of  this  Kcx  he  shall  establish  the  IndlKna 
Dunes  National  Lakeehore  by  publication  of 
notice  ',heret)f  In  the  Federal  Renter  Pil- 
lowing such  establishment  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  In 
section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  continue 
u>  acquire  lands  and  lntere*t«  iQ  lands  for 
the  lakeshore 

S«c  A  ( a  I  The  Secretary's  authortty  to 
acquire  property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspend^  with  respect  to  all  Improved  prop- 
erty Uicated  within  the  boundarle*  of  the 
Ukeshore  during  all  times  when  an  appro- 
priate zoning  agency  shall  have  In  force  and 
applicable  to  such  property  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  sonlng  ordinance  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  witR  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  this  Act 


(b|  The  term  "Improved  property".  wben> 
ever  used  In  this  Act.  shall  mean  a  detached, 
one-family  dwelling,  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  January  4.  1966,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deslgixate  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use.  together  with  any  structures 
accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on  the  lands  so  designated.  The  amount  of 
land  so  designated  shall  in  every  case  be  not 
more  than  three  acres  in  area,  and  In  mak- 
ing such  designation  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  manner  of  noncommercial 
residential  use  In  which  the  dwelling  and 
land  have  customarily  been  enjoyed :  Pro- 
vxded.  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  laud  so  designated  any  beach  or  waters, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
such  beach  or  waters,  aj  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto  or  public  use 
thereof. 

Sac  6  (a)  ha  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
regulations  specifying  standards  for  approval 
by  him  of  zoning  ordinances  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  4  and  a  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary may  ls«ue  amended  regulations  specify- 
ing standards  for  approval  by  blm  of  zoning 
ordinances  whenever  he  shall  consider  such 
amended  regulations  to  be  desirable  due  to 
changed  or  unforeseen  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  any  Boning  ordinance 
and  any  amendment  t-i  any  approved  zoning 
ordinance  submitted  tu  blm  which  con- 
firms to  the  standards  contained  in  the  reg- 
ulations In  effect  at  the  time  of  adoption  of 
such  ordinance  or  amendment  by  the  zoning 
agency  Such  approval  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn or  revoked,  by  Issuance  of  any  amend- 
ed regrulatlons  after  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval, for  so  long  as  such  ordinance  or 
amendment   remains   In   effect   as  approved. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  reg- 
ulations and  amended  regulations  for  ap- 
proval of  any  zoning  ordinance  or  zoning 
ordinance  amendment  shall  contribute  to 
the  effect  of  (1)  prohibiting  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  use.  other  than 
any  commercial  or  Industrial  use  which  is 
permitted  by  the  Secretary,  of  all  property 
covered  by  the  ordinance  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakesliore;  and  (3)  protnotlng  the 
preservation  and  developatent.  In  accordance 
with  the  purpusee  of  this  Act.  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  ordinance  within  the  lake- 
shore  by  means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  set- 
back requirements  and  other  provisions 
which  may  be  required  by  such  regulations 
to  be  Included  in  a  lonlng  ordinance  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana 

ic)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
tbereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  oontalns  any  provision  which  he 
may  consider  adverse  to  the  preeervntlon  and 
development.  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  Act.  of  the  area  comprising  the 
lakeshore:  or  (3|  falls  to  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that  tbe  Secretary  shall  receive 
notice  of  any  variance  granted  under  and 
any  ncepUon  made  to  the  application  of 
such  ordtnaiice  or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  improved  property,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretarys  authority  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  has  been  suspended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under  or  ex- 
ception to  such  zualng  ordinance,  or  Is  sub- 
jected to  any  use.  which  variance,  exception, 
or  use  falls  to  conform  to  or  is  Inconsistent 
with  any  applicable  standard  contained  in 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  In  effect  at  the  Ume  of  passage  of  such 
ordinance,  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, terminate  the  suspension  of  his  au- 
thority to  acquire  such  improved  property  by 
condemnation. 


(e)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  an, 
party  In  Interest  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  lakeshore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  siu" 
pended  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  ihij 
Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so  sus- 
pended and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  un- 
proved  property  on  the  date  of  Its  acqulsiuoc 
by  the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Improved  property  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purpoees  for  a  term  o.' 
twenty-flve  years,  or  for  such  lesser  Ume  &t, 
the  said  owner  or  owners  may  elect  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  Its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  lees  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  b; 
the  owner. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy  re- 
tained as  provided  In  subsection  la)  of  thu 
section  at  any  Ume  after  the  date  upon  which 
any  use  occurs  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  falls  to  conform  or  Is  In  any  manner 
opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  with  the  appli- 
cable standards  contained  in  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  and 
which  Is  In  effect  on  said  date:  Provided. 
That  no  use  which  is  m  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance  approved  In 
accordance  with  said  section  5  and  applicable 
to  such  property  shall  be  held  to  fall  to  con- 
form or  be  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  with 
any  such  standard.  In  the  event  the  Secre- 
tary terminates  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
under  this  subsection,  he  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  of  the  right  so  terminated  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  portion 
of  said  right  which  remained  unexpired  ou 
the  date  of  tennlnaUon 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
lakeahore  t.^e  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory 
authority  otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resources  m  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(bi  In  order  that  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
permanently  preserved  in  its  present  state. 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  therein  which 
would  be  Incompatible  with  the  preservaUon 
of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna  or  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing  or  with 
the  preservaUon  of  such  historic  sites  and 
structures  as  the  Secretary  may  designate 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
features  within  the  lakeshore  by  establishing 
such  trails,  observation  points,  and  eihlblli 
and  providing  such  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  such  public  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  develop  for  appropriate  public 
uses  such  portions  of  the  lakeshore  as  he 
deems  especially  adaptable  to  such  uses. 

8«c.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeehore  Advisory 
Commission  Said  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  of  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  naUonal  lakeshore  pursuant  to 
this  Act 

( b )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows:  (li^ 
one  member  who  is  a  year-round  resident  o' 
Porter  County  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendaUons  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
such  county;  (3)  one  member  who  Is  a  year- 
round  realdent  of  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 


to  be  appointed  from  the  recommendations 
[oarte  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  town; 
,3  one  member  who  Is  a  year-round  resident 
of  the  towns  of  Porter.  Dune  Acres.  Portage, 
Pines,  Chesterton.  Ogden  Dunes  or  the  vil- 
lage of  Tremont,  such  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Doards  of  trustees  or  the  trustee  of  the  af- 
tected  town  or  township:  (4|  one  member 
who  is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Michigan  City  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  such  city;  (5  I  two  mem- 
()ers  to  be  appointed  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana; and  (6)  one  member  to  be  designated 
oy  the  Secretary. 

(ct  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
memt)er  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  flJled  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  Uie  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
ser^e  without  comi>€nsatlon  as  Buch.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expense 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  Ume  to  tlm^,  consult  with  the  Com- 
mUslon  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
the  development,  of  the  Inciana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  4.  5.  and  6  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  9.  Nothing  In  this  .'Vet  shall  deprive 
the  Bute  of  Indiana  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  of  its  civil  and  criminal  Jurls- 
dlcUon  over  p>er8ons  found,  acts  performed, 
and  offenses  committed  w^lthln  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Indiana  Dunes  NaUonal  Lake- 
shore  or  of  Its  right  to  tax  persons,  corpora- 
tions, franchises,  or  other  non-Pederal  prop- 
erty on  lands  Included  therein. 

Sec  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $27,900,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  \<^^  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  for  all 
Americans  who  are  truly  Interested  in 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our 
Nation's  outdoor  recreational  resources, 
this  is  truly  a  happy  occasion.  We  are 
finally  nearing  the  end  of  the  legislative 
process  in  concluding  congres.'^ional  ac- 
tion on  the  establishment  of  the  great 
Indiana  Dunes  Lakeshore.  I  intend  to 
ask  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  ainend- 
ments  of  the  House  and  send  this  legis- 
lation to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval. 

All  those  who  have  followed  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  know  that  there 
is  one  man  who  has  long  championed 
this  significant  proposal.  That  man  is 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  whose  foresight  and  stead- 
fastness has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  in 
the  conservation  movement.  Senator 
PAtTL  Douglas  of  Illinois  is  truly  deserv- 
ing to  be  called  the  father  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  He  has 
fought  for  this  great  public  recreational 
opportunity  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
area  But,  Mr.  President,  this  area  is 
not  only  of  local  .significance,  but  It  is 
truly  an  addition  to  our  national  park 
system  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud.  I  deeply  regret  that  Senator 
Douglas,  who  has  done  more  over  the 
years  than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  bring  this  day  to  reality,  is  ab- 
sent because  of  the  pressing  business  of 
his  campaign.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  of  my  colleagues  when  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  for  his  tireless  efforts. 


Tribute  must  also  be  paid  to  the  strong 
support  and  assistance  of  both  Senators 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr. 
Bayh]  in  bringing  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  this  point  of  final  passage.  Both 
of  these  great  Senators  have  faced  this 
very  difficult  problem  with  courage,  pa- 
tience, and  fairness. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Alan  Bible  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation, 
who  has  diligently  guided  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  legislative  battle- 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  on  the  In- 
diana Dunes  Lakeshore  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Indiana  DtJNrs  National   Lakeshore  Tp.tjly 

A  National  Park  and  a  Great  Victory  for 

THE  People  of  Illinois  and  Indlina 

The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Laiteshore 
soon  to  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
by  the  Senate  truly  will  be  a  national  rec- 
reation and  nature  preserve.  I  emphasize 
the  national  quality,  not  only  because  it  is 
to  be  established  under  the  aegis  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  national  lakeshore 
win  preserve  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  gift 
of  nature  which  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
as  well  as  provide  badly  needed  recreittlonal 
facilities  for  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  and  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cross-country  travelers. 

I  emphasize  the  national  qu.Uity  of  the 
lakeshore  also  because  it  was  achieved  only 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  In  every  state  of  the  union 
who  love  the  Dunes.  The  list  of  those  who 
had  a  crucial  part  In  making  this  park  pos- 
sible is  so  long  that,  to  attempt  to  recon- 
struct it  from  the  battles  of  the  S's  years 
since  I  introduced  the  first  Indiana  Dunes 
Park  Bill,  is  a  formidable  task  indeed. 

Unquestionably,  the  park  was  niade  pos- 
sible by  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
and  the  Junior  Senator  (Mr.  Bayh),  who 
overcame  great  obstacles  to  secure  for  In- 
diana both  the  new  federal  harbor  and  the 
national  lakeshore.  Their  predecessors  were 
absolutely  opposed  to  preserving  any  of  this 
area.  Then  the  unanimous  support  for  this 
park  by  the  Democratic  Congressmen  from 
Indiana,  and  especially  the  extraordinarily 
able  leadership  of  Congressman  J  Edward 
RousH,  the  author  H.R.  51.  and  the  powerful 
support  of  Congressman  Ray  Madden  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  brought  the  bill  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  first 
House  bills  were  introduced  In  1958  by  Con- 
gressmen John  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania.  Bar- 
RATT  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  and  Mel  Price  of  Il- 
linois, and  we  are  all  Indebted  to  these  spon- 
sors, along  with  Roman  Pucinski  and  Morris 
Udall,  for  keeping  the  Issue  alive  in  the 
House.  On  the  Interior  Committee  of  the 
House  we  were  particularly  fortunate  to  have 
the  suppwrt  of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Wayne  Aspinall,  and  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee.  Ralph 
Rivers.  Moreover,  we  had  the  best  help  we 
could  get  on  the  floor  In  the  combined  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  Morris  Udall.  one  of 
the  most  able  floor  managers  in  the  entire 
House,  and  of  John  Saylor.  the  great  Re- 
pubUcan    conservationist. 

History  should  very  carefully  record  that 
the  bill  probably  could  not  have  cleared  the 
House  but  for  the  active  and  sympathetic 
Interest  of  the  most  respected  and  most 
loved  member  of  that  body.  Speaker  John 
McCORMACK.      Congressman   Hale  Boggs,   as 


acting  majority  leader  also  helped  to  make 
possible   the   House   victory. 

To  attempt  to  cite  all  the  generous  acts  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Is  a  tough  Job. 
When  I  Introduced  the  first  bill  in  1958.  and 
when  there  was  virtually  no  support  for  this 
park  in  the  Congress.  I  was  Joined  by  Rich- 
ard Neuberger.  Wavne  Morse,  and  James 
Murray  as  sponsors  of  S.  3898  which  proposed 
an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument  with 
about  3^4  miles  of  lakeshore  and  3.000  to 
4,000  acres.  Almost  immediately,  those  won- 
derful conservationists  and  my  dear  friends 
Ernest  Grixening  and  Ted  Moss  Introduced 
a  bill  of  their  own  to  try  to  give  Impetus  to 
the  fight  to  save  the  dunes.  Representing 
the  Public  Land  Subcommittee,  these  two 
Senators  made  the  first  Congressional  trip  to 
the  park. 

In  the  following  months,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, despite  the  threat  of  criticism  for 
Interfering  In  a  matter  still  opposed  by  the 
state  administration  in  Indiana,  endorsed 
the  effort  to  save  the  dunes  and  co-sponsored 
the  park  bill.  With  deepest  gratitude.  I  now 
list  the  names  of  Senators  who  Joined  with 
me  in  co-sponsoring  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  ■  Ernest 
Gruening,  Ted  Moss.  Clinton  Anderson.  Eu- 
gene McCarthy,  Maurine  Neubbrger.  Hitbert 
Humphrey.  Ralph  Yarborouch.  Quentin 
Burdick.  Daniel  Inouye.  Claiborne  Pell, 
George  McGovern,  Stephen  Tounc.  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Harrison  Williams.  Joseph  Clark, 
William  Proxmire.  E.  L.  Bartlett.  Thomas 
DoDD.  Daniel  Brewster.  Clifford  Case. 
Frank  Church.  John  Cooper.  Prank 
Lausche.  Russell  Long,  Edward  Long.  Gale 
McGee.  Thomas  McIntyre.  Walter  Mondale, 
William  Proxmire,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  and  Joseph  Tydings 

The  country  is  deeply  indebted,  as  I  am, 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  their  lasting 
and  sympathetic  interest.  S.  360.  the  bill 
finally  passed  by  the  Senate  today,  was  in- 
troduced by  Scoop  Jackson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  all  of  us  greatly  appreciate  his  firm 
support  and  skillful  mediation  during  difficut 
times.  I  owe  a  special  debt  to  Clint  Ander- 
son, the  senior  member  of  this  committee 
and  its  former  chairman,  who.  throughout 
the  lean  years  of  this  battle,  was  a  constant 
source  of  encouragement  and  hope.  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  now 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, guided  the  Congressional  inquiries  into 
this  matter  vrtth  a  positive  and  impartial 
hand,  and  yet  with  his  characteristic  sense 
of  national  responsibility.  And  may  I  also 
commend  and  thank  the  members  of  the 
Int,erlor  Committee  staff,  among  whom  Jerry 
T.  Verkler  and  Roy  M.  Whittaker  had  the 
greater  burden,  along  with  Benton  Stong 
in  the  earlier  days. 

The  fight  to  save  the  dunes  was  a  constant 
series  of  crises.  I  will  not  set  forth  the  de- 
tails here,  but  there  were  numerous  times 
when  It  was  necessarj'  to  appeal  to  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  American  government  to 
keep  open  the  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  establish  this  park.  I  want  the  country  to 
know  and  history  to  record  that  although 
their  acts  were  not  heralded  and  they  sought 
no  publicity  for  them.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  were 
actively  Involved  at  the  crucial  steps  in  the 
development  of  this  project. 

President  Johnson,  in  recent  months,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  world  problems  he 
must  shoulder,  has  always  had  the  time  to 
think  of  the  great  need  our  people  have  for 
these  areas  of  space,  quiet,  and  beauty.  I 
cannot  mention  all  the  things  he  did  to  help 
save  the  dunes,  but  I  hope  the  American 
people  fully  appreciate  his  generosity  and  his 
help  to  save  this  place  of  beauty.  The  White 
House  staff  serves  with  severe  anonymity  and 
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I  will  not  t>re*k  th«t  anonymity  except  to 
here  tfiank  ttiem  for  theJr  help  There  are 
alAo  others  in  the  Administration  whooe  con- 
trtbuuons  toward  raaUag  this  park  possible 
were  crucial,  yet  oy  the  nature  of  their  work, 
anonvmnus  I  refer  to  those  men  with  a 
conscience  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Department  of  Interior  to  whom  we  awe  a 
lasting  expression  of  our  thanks 

In  support  of  all  these  officials  who  have 
helped  t<-  make  this  lakeshore  possible,  there 
were  across  the  country  thousands  of  acMre 
workers  for  -he  .oark  I  shall  only  be  t.ble 
to  name  i  rew  here  and  I  beg  the  pardoi>  oX 
those  whc«e  names  do  not  come  to  mine  at 
this  mi'ment  When  there  Is  a  little  more 
time  I  shall  construct  a  careful  hlston  of 
those  who  helped 

Kirs-  let  me  mention  the  gre*t  newspapers 
of  '.he  country  which  have  consistently 
through  all  the  years,  even  when  the  cause 
••emed  almost  lost,  urged  again  and  apaln 
In  their  editijrlal  pages  that  the  Cong-ess 
must  act  to  save  '.he  dunes  I  know  the  <k11- 
tors  and  publishers  of  these  highly  respited 
newspapers  will  not  mind  If  I  do  not  try  to 
list  Uie'.r  names,  but  I  will  call  the  honor 
roll  .>f  the  names  .f  the  newspap>er8:  Chi- 
cago s  .American.  The  Washington  Post:  The 
St  L<juls  Poat-Dlspatch;  The  New  York 
Times  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the 
Louis. '.i'.e  Courier-Journal  Many  ether 
newspapers  also  took  a  Arm  Interest,  3ut 
these  I  have  named,  because  of  their  atso- 
lutely  unflagging  Interest  were  crucial  to 
susta:nlng  public  Interest  when  things 
looked  oieak  In  this  category  of  the  prsss. 
I  also  include  Mr  Len  O'Connor  the  wk  ely 
respectful  National  Broadcasting  Cump.iny 
commentator 

In  Illinois,  the  newspapers  des«rv«  tha  iks 
for  their  careful  coverage  and  In  some  ctsee 
Important  investigations  relating  to  this 
Issue  These  newspapers  are  the  Chlcigo 
Sun-Times  The  Chicago  Dally  News,  i  nd 
The  Chicago  Tribune  A  Special  trlbjte 
should  be  paid  to  the  Lerner  Publlcatlcna, 
which  circulate  in  the  suburban  areas  of 
Chicago  and  to  their  editor  and  publisher. 
the  late  I>e.j  turner  A  number  of  the  con- 
ssrvsth  r.  magazines  have  maintained  a  sus- 
tained iriterfst  particularly  the  Audulwn 
Magazine  and  the  National  Parks  Magazine 
I  commend  and  thank  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers nf  all  these  public-atlons  who  Uok 
very  serious!  v  their  eommltment  to  defend 
the  public  interest  and  who  by  their  flght 
to  save  the  dunes,  held  high  the  banner  of 
a  civilized  and  humane  society 

The  most  satisfying  aspect  of  this  entire 
effort  has  been  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  gnat 
organizations  commlttsd  to  the  preaervatlm 
of  natural  beauty  Again  I  will  not  list  the 
names  uf  the  ofllcers  but  only  of  the  organisa- 
tions 'hemselves  I  know  the  leaders  of 
these  (Croups  very  well  and  I  know  they  ci.re 
little  for  personal  menuon  but  very  mu:h 
for  victories  such  as  the  one  we  have  hid 
m  the  enactment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakes nore  The  millions  of  people  In 
the  generation?  to  come  who  enjoy  the  la- 
(Uana  Dtines  should  know  that  they  very 
much  owe  this  park  to  the  following  groups 
th«  IZAAk  Walton  League  and  in  particular 
to  thei.-  very  vigorous  Indiana  Division,  tie 
Citizens  Committee  for  Natural  Resourcjs; 
the  Wilderness  Society  the  Sierra  Club,  tie 
Men's  Cfarden  Clubs  of  .America,  the  Oardsn 
Clubs  if  .^merlca.  the  Audubon  Society  Ns- 
tlonal  Council  of  state  Garden  Clubs,  tie 
Garden  Clubs  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  tie 
NaUonal  Wildlife  federation  -Me  Nature 
Conservancy  the  Wildlife  Management  l3- 
•tltule,  the  NatDual  C.>nference  on  StaU 
Parks,  the  National  Parks  AssoclaUon.  t.ie 
Sport  Pishing  Institute,  and  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  .\s8oclatlon  AgHln.  I  am 
sure  I  have  missed  oamlng  some  but  I  shall 
try  to  construct  a  more  complete  iist 


The  IntUaua  Dunes  Nauonal  L&keabore  is 
a  victory  for  the  people  above  all,  and  in 
ptartlcular  for  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council. 
This  group  Is  the  most  remarkable  citizens 
organization  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Its  members  are  completely 
selfle—  and  sktraortHnarlly  able  They  have 
peraerrered  through  calamities  which  would 
have  discouraged  leaser  men  and  women 
They  have  always  kept  the  hope  that  our 
form  of  democratic  government  permits  the 
people  to  be  heard  If  their  hope  Ls  maUthed 
by  faith  In  the  people  as  citizens  and  by  vast 
quantities  of  intelligent  work. 

The  Save  the  Dunes  Council  was  formed 
in  1950  by  a  small  group  of  Indiana  citizens 
led  by  Mrs  J  H  Buell  of  Ogden  Dunes.  In- 
diana Mrs  Buell  has  been  the  President  of 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  through  sit  these 
years  and  an  Important  source  of  cohesion 
and  strength  Every  active  mwnber  of  the 
Council  has  been  so  able  and  hard  working 
that  I  cannot  possibly  single  them  all  out. 
Its  Advisory  Board  Includes  some  of  the  out- 
standing scientists  and  conservationists  in 
the  nation  I  have  worked  so  closely  with 
my  friends  In  the  Council  that  I  want  to 
mentloD  In  particular  the  members  of  that 
sm»ll  core  group  who  have  literally  given 
their  Uvea  to  this  effort  In  addition  to  Mrs 
Buell.  this  group  Includes  Mr  Thomas 
Duatln  of  Port  Wayne.  Indiana,  their  Public 
Relations  Director  and  probably  one  of  the 
most  able  people  in  his  profession  I  have 
ever  met.  and  Mrs  Jane  Dustln,  who  shares 
her  husband's  talents  and  dedication;  Mr 
Merrill  Ormes,  until  recently  of  Gary.  In- 
diana, and  now  of  Bvaiiton,  Illinois,  who  is 
an  officer  of  the  Mohlle  Homes  AssoclaUon 
and  who  has  carried  the  message  of  the  dunes 
throughout  the  coun-j-y:  Mr  Edward  W. 
Osann.  Jr  .  of  Dunes  A;res,  Indiana,  who  Is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee  and 
who  has  served  the  council  with  acumen 
and  greet  energy:  Mr  Herbert  P  Rend,  of 
Chesterton.  Indiana,  the  expert  and  unre- 
lenting Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Com- 
mittee: and  the  three  Regional  Chairmen, 
whoee  labors  formed  the  foundation  of  pub- 
lic support  In  Indiana  Mrs  Thomas  Dustln: 
Mr  Pred  Meyer  of  Indianapolis:  and  Mrs 
Jack  Troy  of  Munster.  Indiana. 

It  Is  because  of  these  men  and  women 
sbove  all— along  with  the  2d  Vice  President. 
Robert  Mann  of  Michigan  City.  Recording 
Secretary  Mrs  Carl  Peters  of  Chesterton: 
Corresponding  Secretary  Mrs  Calvin  Oent 
of  Ogden  Dunes:  Treasurer  Mrs  JC  B  Sims 
of  Dunes  Acres:  Speakers  Bureau  Chairman 
Mrs  WUlard  Butz  of  Ogden  Dunes.  Member- 
ship Chairman  Mrs  Lawrence  Bicker  of 
Munster:  Newsletter  Editor  Florence  Broady 
of  Ogden  Dunes.  Photography  Editor  John 
Nelson  of  East  Chicago.  Records  Chalrmsn 
Judson  Harris  of  Chesterton:  Natural  History 
Chairman  Ii4rs  Edward  Howes  of  Dune  Acres: 
and  Pund  Raising  Chairman  Mrs  K  Ben- 
nlnger  of  Ogden  Dunes — that  the  IndUns 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  soon  be  a 
reality 

I  cannot  commend  highly  enough  the  Save 
the  Dunes  Council  sod  I  repeat  that  today 
we  have  finally  won  a  victory  primarily  be- 
cause of  them  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Rkcoao  the  memt>er«  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council  and  In  so 
doing  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
guidance  and  hope  which  these  distin- 
guished Americans  have  provided 
\oviaocr     BOASa    or    tk«    saw    the    donxs 

COVNCTL 

Durward  L  Allen.  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Management,  Purdue  University.  Lafayette. 
Indiana 

Mrs  Worton  W  Barker.  Iflchlgmn  City. 
Indiana 

Dr  W  J  Beecher,  Director.  Chlca(o 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Chicago,  nilnols 


Prof.  Stanley  A  Cain,  Chairman.  Dept  o; 
Conservation,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich 

Miss  Marguerite  Dice.  Indianapolis 
Indiana 

Michael  Hudobu.  Washington  Editor 
"Sports  Afield,"  Washington,  DC 

Prof.  Charles  S  Kendelgh,  Zoology  Dept 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign.  Illinois 

Dr.  A    A    Llndsey,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Prof  Harold  Mayer,  Dept.  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Prof  Charles  E.  Olmsted.  Chairman,  Dept 
of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago,  Chlcaeo 
IlllnoU 

Pr  Walter  Peters,  Ph.  D.  (Cantab.)  Chair- 
man, Dept.  of  Biology.  Loyola  University 
Chicago,  lUlnols 

Richard  Plough,  Conservationist.  New 
York,  New  York 

Earl  H  Reed,  Architect.  Chesterton 
Indiana. 

Helga  Sandburg,  Novelist,  Washington  DC 

Mrs  Prank  J.  Sheehan,  Winter  Park 
Florida 

Prof.  Wilson  N.  Stewart.  Champaign 
Illinois 

Floyd  Swink.  Morton  Arboretum.  Lisle. 
Illinois 

Edwin  Way  Teale,  Nature  Writer,  Long 
Island.  New  York 

Prof  Paul  D  Voth.  Dept  of  Botany,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Illinois 

Mrs    Charles  Walgreen,  Chicago.  lillnols 

Mrs  Harriet  Cowlee  Waller.  Clayton 
Missouri. 

Prof  James  Watson,*  Dept.  of  Biology. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts 

The  final  approval  today  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  marks  a  decisive 
turning  point,  though  not  the  end,  I  am  sure 
of  a  classic  battle  to  preserve  a  significant 
part  of  Amerlca'5  natural  heritage  Perhaps 
others  with  some  perspective  may  not  agree, 
but  this  has  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  tough- 
est conservation  battles  of  the  century  But 
I  leave  that  evaluation  to  others  and  say 
simply  It  Is  with  deep  satisfaction  and  grati. 
tude  that  we  can  also  bequeath  to  the  people 
and  our  children  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  thoughtful  remarlcs 
Indeed.  I  can  remember  when  we  first 
had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  to  the 
Senate  we  were  locked  In  controversy  over 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  combine  the 
two  great  projects  In  Indiana,  the  park 
to  which  the  Senator  refers,  and  the 
port  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  say  that 
this  Is  a  job  well  done  on  both.  We  owe 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Jackson],  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
because  this  is  the  third  time  the  Sen- 
ate has  dealt  with  this  matter 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  his  opinion  on  some  items,  and  I 
know  that  my  senior  colleague,  I  Mr 
Hartkk),  will  also  wish  to  join  me 

Before  dealing  with  specifics.  I  should 
like  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
We  have  dealt  with  this  matter  on  three 
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different  occasions  now  in  the  Senate, 
Ip.  talking  to  those  who  are  interested 
;;i  both  sides  of  the  subject  of  the  park. 
:  think  that  a  fair  asses.smeiU  can  be 
made  that  the  measure  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  is  far  from  perfect,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator's  opinion 
of  his  judgment  of  going  into  conference 
and  trying  to  iron  out  and  perfect  this 
measure,  and  what  would  happen,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr  JACKSON.  It  would  mean  the 
certain  death  of  the  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  would  come  to 
an  end  We  would  have  to  start  all  over 
.^ain  next  Januarj-,  when  we  have  al- 
:>'ady  acted  on  this  three  times. 

Mr  BAYH.  Then  it  is  the  Senator's 
vt'iing  that  we  had  better  be  willing  to 
alee  this  imperfect  piece  of  legislation 
r  there  is  the  likelihood  of  getting  none? 
Mr  JACKSON.  I  think  this  is  the 
aest  possible  bill  we  can  get  approved 
.,!  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  BAYH.  Since  the  inclusion  of  Og- 
:!n  Dunes  and  Dune  Acres  beaches  by 
.'le  House  on  Friday,  there  has  been 
..  considerable  expression  of  opinion  from 
hese  two  areas.  The  residents  of  Dune 
^cres  almost  completely  support  the  in- 
.usion  of  their  property  on  the  lake- 
ont.  The  residents  of  Ogden  Dunes  are 
.;vided  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  fair  to 
.ly  that  a  large  majjrity  of  the  citizens 
;  Ogden  Dunes  oppose  inclusion  in  the 
:ational  lakeshore.  Since  there  are  some 
.1  miles  of  beach  front  available  for  de- 
elopment  under  this  bill,  would  it  not 
eem  appropriate  to  develop  the  1 1  miles 
:i  which  the  beach  front  is  either  unde- 
■  eloped  or  where  those  people  living  in 
:he  developed  areas  accept  and  welcome 
he  de\elopment  of  the  park?  Then  test 
.'.  tD  see  if  it  can  fill  the  recreational 
leeds  of  the  area  before  opening  up 
he  development  on  a  beach  front  where 
.le  residents  are  so  much  in  opposition 

0  this  development. 

Mr  JACKSON     It  seems  logical,  if  we 

an  acquire    and    develop    11    miles    of 

3each  peaceably  and  1  additional  mile  of 

Deach  only  with  a   war,   that   the   De- 

artment  should  acquire  and  develop  the 

1  miles  cf  beach  front  before  we  tackle 
■Jie  1  mile  of  Ogden  Uunes  beach  I 
:rge  the  National  Park  Service  to  take 
tils  course  of  action.  As  chairman  of 
hecDmmittee.  and  as  the  principal  spon- 
jr  of  S.  -363.  although  I  had  many  in- 

;erester  cosponsors,  I  trust  the  Depart- 
•lent  will  take  note  of  this  le  ;islative  his- 
ory  being  made.  I  might  add,  any  ac- 
misition  in  front  of  Ogden  EHines  will 
■^  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  of  beach  and 
.0  homes  will  be  taken.  Thi.s  should 
'ise  some  of  the  fears  which  may  have 
oeen  expressed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
"■uch.    I  am  sure  that  all  the  residents 

•  the  area  will  be  greatly  relieved  to 
••now  that.  I  speak  not  only  for  those 
■'■'■  Ogden  Dunes,  but  also  for  those  in 
■^he  park  area.  The  chairman  of  the 
"ommittee  Is  a  man  of  compassion  and 
s  willing  to  try  to  work  out  the  prob- 
fms  involved,  as  well  as  tr>'ing  to  work 
JUt  the  goal  of  achieving  this  legisla- 
■^lon. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  assure  both 
Senators  from  Indiana,  that  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  have  ever>-  intention 
of  working  closely  with  them  to  see  to 
it  that  the  purposes  of  the  park  are  prop- 
erly carried  out  consistent  with  the  justi- 
fied requirements  of  the  people  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Do  I  understand  the  Secretary  s 
authority  to  acquire  land  by  con- 
demnation as  to  include  only  unim- 
proved property  and  that  improved  prop- 
erty is  exempted  from  this  condemna- 
tion authority;  improved  property  being 
defined  as  property  on  which  single  fam- 
ily dwellings  had  been  constructed  or 
begun  prior  to  January  4,  1965 ;  that  such 
land  is  limited  to  3  acres  per  dwell- 
ing and  that  at  the  time  any  owTier  or 
owners  of  improved  property  allow  ac- 
quisition they  may  retain  the  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  for  a  term  of  25  years, 
or  for  any  such  lesser  time  as  they  like. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  essentially 
correct,  with,  however,  two  exceptions: 
Rrst,  in  the  case  of  land  on  the  beach  or 
adjacent  to  the  beach,  the  Secretary'  may 
acquire  any  beach  or  waters,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining  such 
beach  or  waters  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto,  or  public 
uses  thereof;  second,  the  Improved  prop- 
erty must  also  be  zoned  in  such  a  manner 
that  will  preserve  the  area  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Many  opponents  of  the 
bill  have  objected  to  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 7B: 

The  Secretary  may  provide  for  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  unique  nat- 
ural historic  and  scientific  features  within 
the  lakeshore  by  establishing  such  trails, 
observation  points  and  exhibits,  providing 
such  services  are  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
for  such  public  enjoyment  and  understand- 
ing. 

They  have  taken  this  section  of  the  bill 
to  suggest  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
authority  to  establish  trails  which  would 
run  between  noncontiguous  portions  of 
the  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  That  is. 
these  trails  could  connect  the  lakefront 
properties  with  Pinhook  Bog,  for  ex- 
ample, or  connect  the  west  beach  portion 
with  the  east  beach  portion.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  authority  to 
establish  trails  is  available  only  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  and  does 
not,  in  any  way,  allow  the  Secretary*  to 
crisscross  the  industrial  area  with  scenic 
trails. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  that 
this  would  permit  the  use  of  easements 
completely  across  the  area  to  tie  up  in- 
dustrial development — what  would  the 
granting  of  these  easements  be.  limited 
to  the  confines  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  itself? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  latter  part  of 
the  Senator's  question  is  the  right  an- 
swer. I  would  say  that  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  understanding.  The  au- 
thority exists  only  within  the  lakeshore. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  would  not  be  able  to 
crisscross  back  and  forth  and  tie  up? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  BAYH,  I  know  that  the  Park 
Service  has  every  intention  of  purchas- 
ing improved  property  whenever  a  legiti- 
mate offer  of  sale  is  made  consistent  with 
the  plan  for  development  of  the  park.  I 
know  that  their  experiences  shows  this 
is  feasible  on  most  of  their  acquisitions. 
There  are  times,  however,  Mr.  President, 
when  there  are  emergency  situations 
when  a  property  owner  is  transferred  by 
his  company  or  for  some  other  reason  is 
required  to  mo\'e  and  he  is  forced  to  sell 
his  property.  I  hope  that  the  Park 
Service  would  be  able  to  take  into  con- 
sideration such  transactions  of  this  type 
when  they  draw  up  their  budgets  for 
acquisition  and  perhaps  set  aside  certain 
contingency  funds  for  transactions  of 
this  nature. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  that  the  Park 
Service  intends  to  utilize  its  authority  to 
negotiate  options  in  accordance  with 
section  2ibi  throughout  all  phases  of  the 
development  of  this  long-sought  public 
recreational  area.  The  Government  in- 
tends to  pive  special  priority  throughout 
the  land  acquisition  program  to  volun- 
tary offers  of  sale,  especially  where  a 
hardship  may  result  to  the  owner. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  veiT 
much  for  his  cooperation  and  assistance 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ] .  as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hartke],  for  their  out- 
standing help  in  making  possible  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  we  certainly  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  performed 
not  only  in  an  outstanding  fashion,  but 
has  been  able  to  take  care  of  those  little 
periods  of  heat  and  sometimes  not  too 
much  light  upon  this  rather  troublesome 
part  of  the  midwestern  section  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  an  important  milestone  for  the 
great  heartland  of  America  to  have  a 
national  park  of  this  significance  in  this 
immediate  area.  Although  we  in  Indiana 
feel  that  we  are  probably  going  to  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries,  we  do  recog- 
nize that  this  IS  a  national  lakeshore  and, 
certainly,  it  is  a  big.  first  step  tow^ard  a 
national  park  in  the  Midwest.  For  a 
westerner  such  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  give  such  an  endorsement, 
and  then  to  take  so  much  of  his  time 
and  effort  in  its  behalf,  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Bayh! 
and  I  would  like  to  extend  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  him  from  all 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Act.  there  is  refer- 
ence to  a  map  numbered  LNPNE-1008- 
ID.  The  map  is  of  such  scale  that  it  is 
nearly  impo.ssible  to  define  the  bound- 
aries along  the  beaches  of  Ogden  Dunes, 
LXine  Acres,  and  Beverly  Shores.  Can 
ilie  chairman  explain  what  is  understood 
to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore 
along  these  beach  fronts? 
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Mr  JACKSON  It  Is  the  Inienllon  of 
the  Departnu-nt  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
the  beach  front  In  Ogden  Dunes  and 
Dune  Acres  only  from  the  shoreline  to 
the  toe  of  the  dunes.  This  distance  may 
vary,  being  veiT  narrow  In  some  parts 
and  very  wide  In  others.  It  Is  said  that 
It  win  average  100  feet  In  depth.  In 
Beverly  Shores,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  map  describes  the  land  lying 
between  a  road  known  as  Lakef rent  Drive 
and  the  waters  edge. 

Mr  HARTKE  As  I  understand  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  House,  the  Sec- 
retarv-  Ls  now  authorized  to  acquire 
land,-*  waters,  and  other  property  or  any 
interest  therein  along  the  beach  Iront 
In  the  community  of  Ogden  Dunes  On 
the  westernmost  edge  of  Ogden  Dunes, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  west  b»ach 
section  of  the  park,  the  Oary-Hcbart 
Water  Co  has  a  large  filtration  and 
pumping  plant  which  serves  as  the  mu- 
nicipal water  service  to  Gary  and  a  large 
portion  of  this  section  of  Indiana  There 
Is  a  pumping  station  which.  If  I  urder- 
stand  the  chairman's  definition  of  the 
park  in  this  area,  would  not  be  Incl  ided 
in  the  lakeshore  since  It  is  atop  a  dune 
near  the  lake  front  However,  the'c  are 
water  mains  running  from  this  pumping 
station  under  the  beach  in  land  which 
would  be  Included  In  the  lak>*shore  out 
Into  the  water  to  a  water  Intake  located 
In  the  botU-im  of  Lake  Michigan 

Wtien  the  Senate  was  coiisldertng  this 
bill,  a  rnap  prepared  by  the  Departiaent 
of  the  Interior  which  was  Improiwrly 
drawn  included  this  pumping  station  as 
a  part  of  trie  L^jnes  National  Lakesliore. 
It  was  discussed  in  the  hearing  that  this 
might  be  pmperly  excluded  from  the 
park  Senator  Moss,  who  was  the  tem- 
porary chairman,  suggested  in  the  bear- 
ing tha'  the  Department  of  the  Init.-lor 
Indicated  by  letter  that  It  had  no  objec- 
tion to  this  exclusion  Would  It  not  be 
proper  for  the  Park  Service  to  tak?  an 
easement  over  this  land  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  land  and  the  water  malrw  aider 
it.  It  would  be  simple,  as  they  now  have 
this  authority  under  this  bill 

Mr  JACKSON  We  think  it  should  be 
done  this  way  It  was  certainly  dear 
that  the  Department  never  Intended  to 
take  this  facility  anyway 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  in  many 
cases  the  acquisition  by  the  Park  Service 
of  land  for  the  United  States  will  deprive 
the  local  tax  unit  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  taxable  property  I  reil\ze 
that  there  Is  no  precedent  for  payment  to 
local  tax  units  of  any  payment  In  Iku  of 
taxes  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Park  Service  and  the  local  commu- 
nity cannot  cooperatively  provide  cer- 
tain services  such  as  fire  and  police  jro- 
tection  which  will  benefit  both  the  I'ark 
Service  and  the  local  community.  In 
this  way.  cannot  the  Park  Service  pro- 
vide any  service  of  such  value  commen- 
surate with  the  tax  revenue  when  their 
acqul.sttion  has  deprived  the  existing  lo- 
cal tax  unit  of  revenue  and  do  so  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  good  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  lakeshore 

Mr  JACKSON  From  the  information 
I  have  this  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Park  Service  and  the  answer  might 
well  Include  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 


there  la  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  a  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission  to  be  comprised  of  seven 
members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  residents 
of  the  local  area.  This  Commission  can. 
among  other  things,  advise  the  Secretary 
on  problems  of  this  nature. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification,  one  thing  should 
be  made  quite  clear,  although  there  is 
no  argument  about  it.  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  proposed  port  in  this  gener- 
al area.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  propos- 
al which  would  in  any  way  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  rational  development  of  that 
port  and  also  the  utility  of  PedertU  funds 
in  that  area 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
bill  that  will  Interfere  with  that  develop- 
ment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  there 
can  be  Federal  Government  participa- 
tion m  the  park  and  in  the  port  at  one 
and  the  same  time — waUtlng  side  by  side, 
so  to  speak  ? 

Mr  JACKSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  HARTKE  The  fact  Is,  then,  that 
this  development  will  provide  a  great  op- 
portunity both  to  have  Jobs  and  recrea- 
tion at  the  same  time, 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  is  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pending  measure  It  will,  in- 
deed, make  possible  at  long  last  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  new  lakeshore  and 
at  the  same  time  help  meet  the  Industrial 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  great 
State  of  Indiana  The  Senator  can  be 
proud  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  thank  the  chairman 
again  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Gtate  of  Indiana.  We  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  effort  he  has  made  In  oiu" 
behalf 

Mr  JACKSON      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

0.8.  Dkpartmint 

OF    TH«    iNTmlOII, 

Natiomai.  Park  Sksvicc, 
Wtahtngton.  D.  C.  October  17.  19M. 
Hon.  Vancs  Haktkjc, 
U.S  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

DxAH  Senator  Habtkk  Thla  Is  In  response 
to  your  Informal  requeet  for  Information  on 
our  policy  with  respect  to  land  acquisition 
within  the  proposed  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional lAkyhore  under  the  bill,  S  360,  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  preserve 
the  dunes  area  and  to  provide  additional 
recreation  opportunity  Within  the  frame- 
work of  S  360  and  within  overall  budgetary 
limitations,  therefore,  our  first  concern  will 
be  to  acquire  property  needed  for  develop- 
ment of  public  facilities  and  for  public 
access  to  the  beach. 

We  would  hope  to  acquire  first,  all  the 
unde\  eloped  property  within  the  area,  giv- 
ing preference  to  that  having  access  to  the 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline.  This  will  include 
the  West  Beach  unit.  In  second  priority 
would  be  the  entire  undevelop>ed  beach. 
This  will  include  the  undeveloped  beach  In 
front  of  the  towns  of  Ogden  Dunes,  Dune 
Acres  and  Beverly  Shores,  as  authorized  In 
6  360,  In  order  to  provide  for  public  access 


and  use  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
The  width  of  this  strip  will  vary  of  course 
depending  upon  the  actual  width  of  the 
beach  in  the  forefront  of  the  dunes.  In  la*- 
priority  will  be  already  developed  prop€rt\ 
subject  to  the  limitations  on  acquisition  u. 
the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  priorities,  our 
land  acquisition  program  will  depend  on  two 
very  important  factors.  The  first  Is  comple- 
tion of  a  master  plan  which  will  show  what 
developments  will  be  placed  on  partlcuia.' 
properties.  The  second  Is  the  formation  oi 
standards  which  will  guide  the  Secretary  o! 
the  Interior  In  his  approval  of  local  zonlna 
ordinances. 

To  sum  up,  we  expect  the  procedures  wi,. 
occur  generally  In  the  following  sequence 

1.  Preparation  of  a  master  plan. 

2.  Simultaneously  with  the  master  plar. 
preparation  of  zoning  standards. 

3.  Acquisition  of  undeveloped  property  ..'. 
accordance  with  the  master  plan. 

4  Acquisition  of  access  strips  in  from  ..i; 
towns.  In  accordance  with  the  master  plar, 

5.  Acquisition  of  developed  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  In  the  bill. 

Diirlng   these   phases   of   the   program,  »(■ 
Intend    to   negotiate   options   In   accordance 
with  section  2(b)  of  the  bill.    Depending  c: 
the  need  for  the  property  as  shown  on  ti.- 
master  plan  and  on  the  availability  of  fund 
at  the  time,  we  hope  to  give  special  priori' 
throughout  the  land  acquisition  program  ; 
voluntary   offers   of  sale,   especially  where 
hardship  may  result  to  the  owner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  C,  Stbatton, 
Acting  Director 

Mr.  JACKSON  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  support  pre- 
pared by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr,  Cooper  1  be  printed  at  th:~ 
point  m  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  statement  wai 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

STATEMeNT  OF  SSNATOK  CoOPER 

I  Joined  In  Introducing  S,  360.  and  I  have 
spoken  In  the  Senate  in  support  of  earlier 
bills  to  establish  an  Indiana  Dunes  NBtionaJ 
Lake  Shore.  I  recall  the  provisions  of  our 
Senate  bill,  and  I  have  followed  the  con- 
sideration and  also  have  noted  the  dllTerlni.- 
views  about  the  area  to  be  Included. 

While  I  do  not  serve  on  the  Senate  Intent: 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  know  tbe 
attention  given  by  its  members  and  thf 
Chairman  (Senator  Jackson).  It  is  my  viea 
that  the  Dunes  and  the  Lake  shore  ough' 
to  l>e  preserved  as  a  national  benefit  for  th'' 
people  of  our  country  in  this  generation  and 
In  futiire  generations,  and  this  bill  will  glvf 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  this  area  of  nat 
urai  beauty. 

There  are  only  a  few  areas  In  the  Easiert 
part  of  the  United  States  which  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  enjoyment  of  such  qualities  of 
beauty  located  near  great  numbers  of  our 
population.  If  we  do  not  work  to  preserv? 
them  now,  future  generations  in  .fmericn 
will  not  know  the  natural  wonders  that  hav 
graced  our  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have 
been  fortiuiate  to  have  areas  which  we  have 
been  able  to  set  aside  for  preservation  and 
recreation.  The  Ccxngress  has  also  given  it-- 
authority  and  assistance  for  the  eetablUh- 
ment  of  many  of  these  projects  and 
programs. 

I  know  the  enjoyment  that  these  great 
natural  areas  in  Kentucky  have  brought,  and 
win  bring,  to  our  citizens  and  to  thoee  froir, 
other  statee  I  know  also  that  we  must  con- 
Unu*  to  provide  for  public  works,  and  for 
roods  and  river  development  and  harbor 
faclllUes,  as  our  population  grows  and  our 
Industry  expands. 


\i  we  meet  these  needs  of  development 
lUid  growth,  we  must  also  continue  to  set 
sslde  areas  such  as  the  Lakeshore.  The  fight 
to  bring  about  Its  establishment  as  a  na- 
tional preserve  has  been  long,  and  it  has 
had  the  support  of  citizens  throughout  the 
country.  Including  many  in  my  State  of 
Kentucky. 

I  am  glad  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
leeislation  which  can  be  enacted  into  law. 
Lnd  I  support  the  passage  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
;hat  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sid(iiit,  I  move 
10  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  Sen- 
ate concurred  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^entatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
ihe  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

3.  690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
J  Pitman; 

S.  1101.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
0nited  States  In  79'S^ioo()  acres  Uxsated  near 
Orangebiu'g,  S.C..  to  Allen  E.  Domlnlck,  the 
iwner  of  such  property: 

S.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt 
A  Seefeidt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt;  and 

3.  2500,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Todd.  Jr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
ihe  Senate : 

H  R.  9339.  An  act  to  complement  the  Na- 
Uonal  School  Lunch  Act  by  establishing  a 
special  siunmer  lunch  program  to  protect 
Ihe  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children: 

H.R.  12822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
enstence,    and    for    other    purposes; 

HR.  13884.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
ind  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening and  facilitating  mutual  cooperation 
And  assistance.  Including  training  of  per- 
sonnel. In  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  that  act  and  of  State  and  local  laws 
relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HJi,  14249.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
tAxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
:^1  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
•iOD  Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments; 

HR  14323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  a  fixed 
allotment  percentage  for  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

HJI.  17451.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
3V,  tJnlted  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
rank,  pay,  and  retirement  privileges  for  ofB- 
=«T!  serving  in  certain  posiUons,  and  for 
other  purjxises: 

H.R.  17588  An  act  to  amend  section  8(g) 
01  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

H-R.  17798  An  act  to  provide  that  a  judg- 
iient  or  decree  of  the  District  of  Ctoltunbla 


court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  constitute 
a  Hen  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the  Office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HR.  18217.  An  act  to  provide  home  leave 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1039 1  relating 
to  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  HR.  15857, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  9339.  An  act  to  complement  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  by  est.iblishlng  a 
special  summer  lunch  program  to  protect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  tlie  Nation's 
children;  and 

H.R.  17588.  An  act  to  amend  section  8ig) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  assignments;  to  the 
Committee   on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  12822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  ve.ssel  loans  now  In 
existence,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H,R.  17451.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
rank,  pay,  and  retirement  privileges  for 
officers  serving  in  certain  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13884,  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance,  including  training 
of  personnel,  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  that  act  and  of  Stat*  and  local 
laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics, and  for  other  purix)ses;    and 

H.R.  14323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  a  fixed 
allotment  percentage  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibla;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  14249.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  p)erlod  for  which  i>ayments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidi- 
aries to  other  Government  departments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY-— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the^Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15111  >  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  iMr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  reiwrt 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  20,  1966.  pp.  28142-28153, 
Congressional  Record.) 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15111, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966. 

This  conference  report  is  a  compromise 
bill  which  was  arrived  at  not  without 
some  diflQculty.  The  conference  commit- 
tee had  to  resolve  63  separate  substantive 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions. 

Of  these  63  differences,  only  6  repre- 
sented differing  versions  of  provisions 
contained  in  t>oth  bills.  There  were  20 
amendments  in  the  Senate  bill,  18  of 
which  were  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees with  only  a  few  modifications. 
The  House  bill  contained  37  amend- 
ments, 35  of  which  appear  in  the  same 
or  slightly  altered  form  in  the  confer- 
ence bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tribute  to  all  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both 
bodies  that  these  63  issues  were  amicably 
resolved,  I  note  for  the  Record  that  only 
one  record  vote  needed  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing 4  days  of  deliberation. 

I  suspect  that  is  something  of  a  rec- 
ord, considering  the  controversial  na- 
ture of  the  poverty  program  and  the  fact 
that  the  Economic  Opportiuiity  Act  has 
become  the  political  football  oi  1966,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  Senate  and  House  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation. 

Like  both  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  bills,  the  measure  reported  by  the 
conferees  is  within  the  President's  budget, 
authorizing  a  total  appropriation  of  $1.75 
billion.  However,  some  comment  is  per- 
haps warranted  concerning  a  few  fea- 
tures of  this  measure, 

EABMAEKING     OT    FUNDS 

The  House  bill  included  a  nimiber  of 
provisions  requiring  that  of  the  amounts 
authorized  for  certain  titles,  "not  less 
than  '  certain  specified  sums  be  used  only 
for  specific  programs,  such  as  Hcadstait, 
legal  ser\'ices  and  adult  work  training  and 
employment  programs.  The  Senate  bill 
earmarked  within  the  titles  of  the  act 
only  Headstart.  The  form  of  the  House 
earmarking  provisions  was  such  that  ap- 
propriation cuts  could  be  directed  exclu- 
sively to  unearmarked  programs.  Un- 
der the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  confeiees, 
all  programs  in  the  bill  are  placed  imder 
an  authorization  format  so  that  all  may 
be  considered  on  equal  terms  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  so  far  as  any  pos- 
sible reductions  are  concerned.  The  Di- 
rector of  OEO  would  also  retain  his  ex- 
isting authority  to  transfer  funds  among 
titles,  although  the  conferees  expressed 
the  desire  that  this  not  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  allowed  for  the  Job 
Corps, 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

For  title  I  programs,  the  conference 
committee  has  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $696  million,  the  same  amount 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  However,  the 
funds  provided  for  this  title  would  be  al- 
located in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
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The  Senau-  bill  had  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  Impact  programs 
to  attack  the  critical  problems  e:dstlng 
In  urban  area^  having  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  poverty.  The  corierees 
believe  that  the  need  for  these  programs 
Is  apparent,  and  accordingly  the  com- 
mlttef  authorized  $75  million  foi  their 
conduct  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  The 
amount  authorized  for  the  Nelghb<'rhood 
Youth  Corps  would  be  reduced  from  the 
$496  million  provided  In  the  House  bill 
to  $410  million,  and  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  the  Job  Corps  would  be  $211 
million  rather  than  $200  million  as  au- 
thorized In  the  House  passed  measure. 
The  conference  committee  believes  that 
this  distribution  of  funds  In  title  I  Is  rea- 
sonable and  well  balanced  In  terms  of 
existing  needs  and  considering  the  lim- 
ited authorization  contained  in  bo^h  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  $1  75  bil- 
lion for  the  entire  act 

For  title  II  programs,  the  conference 
bill  provides  $846  million  as  com;)ared 
wUh  $832  million  provided  in  the  House 
bill  and  $944  million  In  the  Senate  bill 
The  distnbuUon  of  funds  within  title  II 
is  similar  to  that  provided  In  the  House 
bill  The  conference  bill  does  however, 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $61  million 
In  n.scal  1967  for  neighborhood  health 
centers  or  similar  neigh borhood-fcaawl. 
family  oriented  comprehervsive  health 
service  programs  Including  narcotic  re- 
hablllUtlon  These  health  centers  were 
provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  In 
the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  the  author- 
ization for  them  Ls  clearly  justified 

LIMITATrOMS     ON     rKDCSAL     ASSISTANCt 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  bill  dK-ered 
In  their  handling  of  prescribed  rat:os  of 
Federal  assistance  for  various  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  current  90  percent  funding 
authority  for  various  programs  including 
NeiKhborhood  Youth  Corps  and  com- 
munity action  The  House  bill  estab- 
lished a  [jermanent  ratio  of  90-10  for 
the  NeiKhborhivKl  Youth  Corps  and  re- 
quired 80-20  matching  of  community 
action  programs  t)ei<inning  in  fiscal  year 
1968  The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees foiiows  the  pattern  of  the  House  bill 

With  respect  to  community  action,  the 
Senate  confere^'N  were  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept 80-20  matching  because  of  the  very 
broad  discretion  which  the  Director  has 
to  establish  a  matching  ratio  above  that 
specified  in  the  act  where  he  finds  that 
a  higher  ratio  is  required  m  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  community  action 
program 

Mr  President,  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  with  respect  to  which  It  seem.s 
desirable  to  malce  legislative  history 
In  that  regard  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  JavitsI. 
who  IS  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Manpower  arid  Poverty,  which  processed 
the  bill,  and  the  ranking  minority  Sen- 
ate conferee  has  indicated  he  has  a  point 
or  two  which  he  would  like  to  develop. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  deal  first  with 
a  matter  In  which  he  is  very  much  in- 
terested, which  has  to  do  with  the  rioting 
provision 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVrrS  Could  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  enlighten  us  on  a  problem 
involving  the  language  In  the  antlrlot 
provision  which  was  added  to  the  bill 
on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate? 
I  would  like  to  clarify  the  phrase  "any 
group  activity  resulting  In  material 
damage  to  property  or  Injury  to  persons, 
found  to  be  In  violation  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  protect 
persons  or  property  In  the  community 
concerned." 

I  am  sure  I  know  of  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress  in  this  regard,  but  I  think  It 
is  essential  that  it  be  placed  on  the  Rec- 
ord Could  this  provision  cover  such 
matters  as  street  fights  In  which  some- 
one gets  hurt' 

Mr  CLARK  I  do  not  construe  the 
language  In  that  way  I  think  the  con- 
ference committee  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  minimize  the  legal  problems  which 
bristled  In  the  original  amendments  It 
clearly  was  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  limit  the  Impact  of  the  provision  to 
those  convicted  of  Inciting,  promoting,  or 
carrying  on  the  kind  of  group  action 
which  leads  to  serious  disorders  disrupt- 
ing the  maintenance  of  general  law  and 
order  It  certainly  does  not  have  to  do 
with  ordinary  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
disorderly  conduct  even  where  they  lead 
to  property  damage  or  personal  Injury 
Let  me  add  that  the  group  activity  lan- 
guage was  .substituted  for  the  House  bill's 
phrase  civil  disturbance  '  because,  as 
was  pointed  out  during  the  original  Sen- 
ate debate,  nobody  knows  what  a  civil 
disturbance  Is  Even  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  unable  to  define  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conferees  did  not 
limit  the  provision  to  rioting  alone,  be- 
cause that  is  a  crime  which  is  very  rarely 
prosecuted,  even  when  the  world  recog- 
nizes that  a  riot  has  In  fact  taken  place 
But  it  is  that  kind  of  problem  to  which 
the  provision  is  addressed 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that 
I  was  totally  opposed  to  the  provision, 
as  was  the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Javits!,  but  the  provision  was  voted  for 
by  both  bodies 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further' 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  will  forgo  asking  other 
questions,  because  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr  Hart)  Is  present, 
but  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  particular 
matter  I  wish  to  confirm  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  We 
were  both  opposed  to  the  antlrlot  pro- 
vision 

With  respect  to  the  words  "found  to 
be  in  violation  of.  '  contained  In  the 
amendment  added  on  the  fioor.  would 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Clark!  agree  that  the  Intention  of  these 
words  Is  that  there  should  be  a  finding 
which  Is  judicial  and  that  that  finding 
Is  to  be  made  by  some  court  which  Is 
concerned  with  the  act  in  question, 
rather  than  putting  on  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  burden  of 
trying  such  cases? 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
There  Is  a  requirement  that  there  shall 
be  a  conviction  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 


local    court    of    competent    Jurlsdictlo: 
before  the  provisions  are  applied 

Mr    JAVITS.     I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield  now  to  the  Sei.. 
ator  from  Michigan  I  Mr  HartI. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  that;... 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  permit- 
ting me  to  raise  these  question.s  He 
and  I  have  reviewed  the  matter,  and 
have  exchanged  expressions  of  concerr. 
with  respect  to  the  clarification  we  ho[. 
to  develop  through  this  series  of  ques 
tlons. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  conferees  ac 
cepted  the  House  provision  providn,, 
that  assistance  to  commimity  action  pro- 
grams after  July  1.  1967.  shall  not  ex 
ceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  tho.v 
programs  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  believes  that  Ic 
cal  communities  will  be  able  to  raise  th 
20-percent  matching  share  called  for 

I  know  that  in  some  communities  l 
some  States — and.  Indeed,  perhaps  ;: 
Michigan — there  has  been  difficulty  e.\ 
peiienced  in  meeting  the  10-percent  re 
quirement  under  the  present  law. 

Mr  CLARK  The  point  that  th 
Senator  makes  was  in  the  minds  of  th' 
Senate  conferees  in  accepting  the  Hou.v 
provision  on  this  point.  We  were  per- 
suaded to  do  so  because  section  208 1  a 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  give 
the  Director  a  very  broad  discretion  u 
issue  regulations  relieving  local  commu- 
nities of  all  or  part  of  the  matchint 
share  requirements.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  some  communities  ought  to 
be  able  to  raise  a  20-percent  matching 
share  by  next  July.  They  also  recog- 
nize that  a  great  many  communities  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  move  from  90  to  80  per- 
cent would  not  have  been  agreed  to  ex- 
cept for  the  Director's  very  broad  dis- 
cretion to  waive  the  matching  require- 
ment where  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  program 

Let  me  add  that  there  is  also  going  to 
be  a  problem  of  transition  next  July 
Here.  too.  the  Director's  discretlonar> 
authority  will  have  to  be  liberally  used 
to  ease  the  transition  and  deal  fairly 
with  communities  that  will  be  applvinc 
for  funds  during  the  periods  before  and 
after  July  1,  1967. 

Mr  HART  I  am  happy,  and  less  ap- 
prehensive, to  learn  that  there  is  this 
discretion  available.  I  would  add  m.v 
caution  to  that  just  voiced  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  of  transition  next 
July. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  only  two  ques- 
tions remaining.  The  first  is  to  get 
clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  a  new 
subsection— I  believe  it  Is  section  203  of 
the  conference  bill — which  requires  that 
by  March  1  of  next  year,  community  ac- 
tion program  boards  must  Insure  that  at 
least  one-third  of  their  membership  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  poor. 

There  are  very  many  successful  Up- 
ward Bound  and  Headstart  programs 
that  have  been  conducted  by  colleges  and 
school  boards  In  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
thoee  educational  Institutions  would 
change  their  laws  and  rules  concerning 


membership  on  their  boards  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
requiring  one-third  of  the  membership 
10  be  representatives  of  the  poor. 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  i-eport  how 
ve  should  react  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleague  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention that  this  provision  should  apply 
to  that  type  of  agency.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  poor,  we  all  agree,  is  impor- 
tant In  the  case  of  the  boards  of  overall 
community  action  agencies  and  grass- 
roots neighborhood  agencies  However, 
colleges,  school  boards,  and  other  agen- 
cies running  what  might  be  called  spe- 
fiallzed  single-purpose  programs  such 
.is  Upward  Bound  or  Headstart  are  an 
ntirely  different  matter.  They  will  not 
^  barred  from  participating  in  this  pro- 
cram  as  direct  grantees,  nor  do  we  expect 
hem  to  reorganize  their  boards  in  re- 
sponse to  these  new  requirements,  which 
.ipply  only  to  the  umbrella  and  grass- 
-.DOts  agencies.  I  hope  that  clarifies  the 
matter. 

Mr  HART.  That  is  reassuring,  in- 
deed My  last  question.  Mr  President, 
deals  with  section  209  of  the  conference 
Dill  and  the  independent  funding  pro- 
visions therein  found. 

To  what  base  does  the  5-peicent  ratio 
,ipply,  and  to  what  kind  of  programs 
does  it  have  reference '^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  colleague  may  lecall 
that  the  Senate  bill  had  language  on  in- 
dependent fimding  but  it  was  not  specifi- 
cally directed  to  communities  which  al- 
ready have  "umbrella'"  type  community 
action  agencies,  as  was  the  House  bill. 
The  language  used  here  draws  from  both 
bills  but  preserves  the  House  idea  that  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  title  II  funds 
should  be  granted  for  programs  outside 
f.  but  alongside  of.  regular  community 
action  agency  programs.  The  required 
percentage  is  now  5  percent  of  the  so- 
called  versatile  CAP  funds;  that  is,  the 
funds  not  specifically  authorized  for 
Headstart.  legal  services,  the  Nelson  and 
Scheuer  amendments,  and  other  title  11 
programs  which  have  their  own  specific 
authorization  amounts. 

The  independently  fiuided  programs 
could  include  single  or  multicomponent 
community  action  programs.  They 
could  Include  special  local  programs  to 
demonstrate  new  Ideas  or  to  train  people. 
T^is  provision  will  assure  that  there  will 
■.)e  more  opportunities  for  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  many  of  which 
have  long  been  engaged  in  helping  the 
poor,  to  develop  programs  of  limited 
scope  which  can  be  funded  directly 
"ather  than  through  local  umbrella 
agencies.  Yet  the  provision  is  suffi- 
ciently limited  to  preserve  the  basic 
approach  of  coordinated  programs  under 
umbrella  agencies. 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  section 
209.  as  I  read  it.  requires  that  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  applicable  funds  be  used 
for  these  independently  funded  pro- 
grams, and  that  another  5  percent  may 
also  be  used  in  the  same  w  ay. 

Are  we  talking,  then,  in  effect,  about 
•'  10-percent  limit? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  I  think  there  was 
•^0  intention  to  Impose  a  celling.     The 


Director  of  GEO  can  spend  more  on  in- 
dependent programs  if  he  wishes.  The 
intent  was  to  require  5  percent  and  en- 
courage another  5  percent,  not  to  impose 
a  ceiling.  OEO  has  always  made  some 
independent  grants,  such  as  Upward 
Bound,  In  communities  where  there 
already  were  overall  community  action 
programs.  The  conference  did  not  in- 
tend an  upper  limit  on  this  type  of 
grant. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  this  in- 
tensely controversial  proposal.  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  Senate  conferees  and 
the  conferees  themselves  for  returning 
to  the  Senate  what  I  believe  is  as  sound 
a  resolution  of  this  debate  as  anyone 
could  reasonably  have  expected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan  for  his  helpful  questions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  there  is 
a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  found 
at  page  28150  of  the  Record  of  October 
20,  1966,  which  deals  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  special  Impact  program, 
of  which  the  jimlor  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  I  were  the  authors. 

Both  of  us  have  the  feeling  that  we 
rather  favor  the  concept  taken  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  who 
call  attention  to  the  special  talent  and 
expertise  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
similar  programs.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  has  any  stronp 
feeling  on  this  point;  if  he  does,  I  should 
be  Interested  to  hear  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
even  though  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
better  qualified  to  handle  the  special  im- 
pact program  than  the  Director  of  OEO. 
the  responsibility  under  the  law  for  all 
economic  opportunity  act  programs  rests 
with  the  Director  of  the  OEO  even  though 
delegation  Is  recommended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  OEO  in  the  sense  that  the  authority 
and  money  are  given  to  the  OEO,  al- 
though that  does  not  prevent  the  delega- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  program. 
The  bill  itself  does  provide  for  maximum 
coordination  with  community  action  pro- 
grams, In  any  case. 

I  wish  only  to  underline  the  fact  that 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I,  as  the  authors 
of  the  program,  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  program  very  closely  linked  with  both 
the  departments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  frc«n  New  York.  This  is  a  brand 
new  program.  I  should  like  to  have  his 
confirmation  that  this  new  program  like 
all  of  the  programs  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  even  those  which  are 
delegated  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  even  though  it  may  be  del- 
egated to  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
does  have  some  expertise  in  this  area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  I  say  "Yes"  to 
that — and  the  answer  Is  "Yes" — I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
could,  in  any  case,  go  as  far  as  he  w  anted 
to,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  in  coop- 
erating and  joining  resources  with  the 
Department  of  Labor. 


Mr.  President.  I  underline  for  myself— 
and  I  am  sure  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  feels  the  same  way— my  in- 
terest in  obuining  the  advantage  of  the 
expertise  and  capabilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  this  new  progj-am 
in  which  both  my  colleague  and  I  have 
a  deep  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  has  handled  this 
matter  magnificently.  He  really  had  a 
very  difficult  and  trying  time. 

This  conference  was  one  of  the  tough- 
est conferences  in  which  I  have  ever 
participated. 

The  entire  Senate  should  be  grateful 
to  the  Senator  for  the  fine  capacity  he 
evidenced  in  handling  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  typical  exercise  in  what 
is  known  as  Senatorial  courtesy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
voted  against  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  t-able. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  X,  UNITED 
STATPS  CODE.  RELATING  TO  IN- 
STRUCTION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
IN  THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  3887 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
3887 1  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  persons  from  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

(a)  NotwT..hsuinding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  upon  designation  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  ihe  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
respectively,  may  permit  persons  from  foreign 
countries  to  receive  Instruction  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

(b)  A  person  may  not  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  for  instruction  under  this  Act  un- 
less his  country  at  the  time  of  his  admission 
Is  assisting  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  by 
the  provision  of  manpower  or  bases. 

(c)  Not  more  than  four  persons  may  re- 
ceive instruction  under  this  Act  at  any  one 
Academy  at  any  one  time. 

(d)  No  person  may  be  admitted  to  an 
Academy  xmder  this  Act  after  October  1.  1970. 

(e)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  Act  Is  entitled  to  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  emoluments  of  a  cadet  or  midshipman 
appointed  from  the  United  States  and  from 
the  same  appropriations. 

(f)  Except  as  the  Secretary  determines,  a 
person  receiving  instruction  under  this  Act  is 
subject   to   the   same   regulations   governing 
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a<linission.  ait«ncUtnce,  dtsclpUne.  realgna- 
tlon  dlBctiarge  dlsmiasAl  and  ^aduatton  a« 
a  cadet  or  taidstupman  appointed  from  the 
United  Statee  However,  a  person  receiving 
InatrvicUon  under  this  Act  la  not  entitled  to 
an  Appointment  In  the  Armed  Forces  ot  the 
Onited  States  by  rea«oD  of  his  gradua'.lon 
from  tkn  Academy. 

<  i{  A  person  receiving  lottrucUon  under 
thu  Act  Is  not  subject  to  section  434«(d)  of 
Utle  10.  United  State*  Code 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House 

The  motion  wa-s  atrr'^-d  to. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  OP  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  NEW  JERSEY  ON 
V'ETO  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1954  <HR. 
6926' 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tlnguLshed  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey Mr  Case]  Is  unavoidably  detained 
In  hLs  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  short 
statement  prepared  by  him  and  sundry 
correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statimint   bt   Sknato*   Casc 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  recently 
passed  legislation  designed  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954  to  bring  the  act  more  in  line  with 
present  conditions. 

Since  then  the  President  has  dealt  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  morale  of  Federal  employees 
by  vetoing  the  amendments. 

The  Legislative  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  Benjamin  B. 
Warsaw,  recently  wrote  to  the  Presld'jnt 
abou:  the  feelings  of  Federal  employees  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  request 
of  Mr  Warsaw.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  Mr 
Warsaw's  letter  to  the  President  and  a  e-'py 
of  his  letter  to  me. 

"SKPTTMWni  27.   1964). 
"Hon    Cliftord  P    Cass. 
"U.S.  Senate 
"Senate   Office  Building. 
"Washington,  DC 

"Drar  Senator  Case  I  am  encloalng  a 
letter  to  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  In 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  and  all 
postal  clerks  in  New  Jersey.  I  request  ttiat 
you   have   this   letter  inserted   in    the   Ccn- 

ORXSalONAL    RCCORO. 

"It  would  be  appreciated.  If  you  oan  ccn- 
tact  members  of  the  Senate  Post  OflBce  Can- 
mltiee.  on  the  possibility  that  the  Semite 
can  override  the  President's  veto. 

"Senator  Case:  postal  employees  In  New 
Jersey  are  not  happy  We  are  disgusted  and 
rightly  so  with  paltry  pay  raises,  little  or  no 
fringe  benefits  Congress  has  failed  the 
post&i  employee.  In  time  of  need.  We  need 
help  Next  year  may  be  too  late. 
"Sincerely 

'BcNJAMiM  B.  Warsaw. 
"Legislative  Director.  New  Jersey  Federa- 
tion at  Postal  Clerk*. 
"CurroN.  N.J."      

"Cluton.  N  J.. 
"September  28.  196e 
"Mr  LThTDoN  B.  Johnson. 
"Prendeit  of  tfie  United  Statet, 
"The  W*itie  House. 
"Washiigton.  DC 

"Dkar  President  Johnson  Federal  em- 
ployees !r    N^w  Jersey,  and  In  particular,  the 


thouaanda  of  Postal  Clerks,  that  I  represent, 
are  sadly  disappointed  In  learning  that 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Employees  Group 
Life  Insxu-ance  Act  of  1»M.  {BH.  8926)  was 
vetoed  by  you 

•We  are  living  In  a  time  of  constant 
change  We  mxist  make  changes  in  order 
to  progress,  to  move  ahead  today,  not  to- 
morrow We  are  living  with  an  Insurance 
Act.  that  has  not  been  amended,  since  Its 
Inception  In  1»64.  to  keep  up  with  the  chang- 
ing times  in  a  changing  world 

"Federal  employees,  despite  5  pay  raises 
within  the  past  6  years,  are  not  moving  for- 
ward, with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  neigh- 
bor next  door,  or  the  victims  of  poverty  that 
have  been  able  to  progress  to  new  height*. 

"  'Inflationary',  'receeslon'.  'depression', 
'wait  til  next  year',  'war  In  Viet  Nam',  'full 
comparabUlty'.  'pay  reform',  'cannot  be  Jus- 
tified', 'far  beyond  my  recommendation', 
'wage  guide-lines'.  'S-J^t'.  and  'for  the  good 
of  the  nation',  are  all  reasons  given  by  you. 
to  deny  us  more  than  Is  offered  to  us.  These 
are  words  and  phrases  that  have  run  its  due 
course. 

"We  are  the  'forgotten  people"  of  the  na- 
tion. We  are  denied  the  beneflts  of  fair  and 
honorable  legislation.  The  Executive  Board 
of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
(Irmly  believes  that  the  Federal  employee, 
long  recognized  by  you  as  a  dedicated,  loyal 
and  faithful  civil  servant,  serving  the  nation 
that  he  is  proud  of.  has  suffered,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  comparabUlty  In  name,  but 
not  in  fact 

"We  hear  that  wages  In  the  Post  Office  are 
comparable  to  those  paid  in  private  Industry. 
There  Is  no  position  in  private  industry  that 
compares  with  thoee  of  Postal  employees, — 
delivering  mall,  driving  Postal  vehicles,  dis- 
tributing mall,  selling  stampts.  answering 
complaints  and  rectifying  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  and  many  other  duties 

"Recently,  the  United  Parcel  Service,  placed 
advertisements  In  dally  newspapers  in  the 
North  Jersey  area  I  am  enclosing  this  ad- 
vertisement In  order  you  oan  see.  that  Postal 
employees,  a  skilled  technician,  called  on  to 
do  various  duties.  Is  far  from  reaching  com- 
parability. 

"The  starting  rate  for  delivery  driver — 
United  Parcel  Service  Is  (3  86  per  hour  It 
rises  to  $3.25  per  hour  after  probationary 
period. 

"In  the  Postal  Service,  an  employee  In 
Level  4 — step  4.  earns  (3  83  per  hour  He  re- 
ceives (3  34  per  hour  In  step  9.  A  new  em- 
ployee In  Level  4 — step  1.  earns  $3  56  per 
hour,  which  Is  29  cents  per  hour  less  than 
the  earnings  ot  a  delivery  driver  at  United 
Parcel  Service. 

"We  look  to  you  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. Direction  that  will  put  Poatal  em- 
ployees, back  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery. We  need  more  pay.  more  Insurance, 
more  health  benefit  contributions  from  the 
Okjvemment.  to  enable  us  to  lift  ourselves 
out  of  Ck)vernment  Impoaed  pockets  of  wage 
gulde-ltne  poverty. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  problema  that  you 
face  everyday  as  President  of  this  great 
nation.  However,  we  hope  that  as  time  goee 
on.  you  will  help  us  solve  our  problems, 
minor  to  some,  major  to  us 

"Mr  Johnson;  the  veto  of  this  much  need- 
ed legislation,  adds  greatly  to  the  low  morale, 
that  haj  caused  constant  unrest  amongst 
Postal  employee*,  thus  causing  Poetal  Unions 
at  recent  conventions,  to  consider  for  the 
first  time  the  possibility,  of  dropping  the  "no 
strike  clause"  from  their  constitutions 

"Recently,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  In  its 
L^bor  Day  message,  stated  the  following: 

"The  critical  condition  of  the  United 
Statee  Postal  Service  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record  There  is  an  Increasing  awareness 
throughout  the  country  of  the  urgent  need 
for  revision  of  policies,  affecting  the  em- 
ployee  and   the    mailer      Dally   events   con- 


tinue to  confirm  the  urgency  of  ImmedUie 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
move  forward,  to  correct  conditions  that  have 
made  postal  employees.  In  the  natloo, 
restive. 

"All  employee  postal  unions,  recently  as- 
sembled  in  convention,  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  removing  the  'no  strike  clause'  from 
their  union  constitutions.  Postal  employees 
are  first  class  citizens  and  deserve  first  class 
treatment.  Because  postal  employees  are 
forbidden  to  strike.  It  U  Inciunbent  upyon  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  to  give  us  a  little  more  considera- 
tion. 

"In  1935,  the  right  of  workers,  employed  In 
private  Industry,  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively was  written  Into  federal  law.  Fed. 
eral  employees  gained  that  right,  partially, 
27  years  later,  when  President  Kennedy 
Issued  Executive  Order  10988,  In  January 
1962.     It  was  a  half  of  a  loaf. 

"The  recent  measly  pay  raise  granted  to 
federal  employees,  will  go  down  In  history  as 
a  cruel  Joke,  played  on  dedicated  servants. 
We  can  go  on.  and  on  and  on.  but  time  Is 
short  and  precious. 

"Since  then,  conditions  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse.  In  our  Labor  Day  Message, 
we  hoped  for  the  best,  but  we  hope  for 
little  miracles  In  the  future.  We  see  this 
great  nation  prospering.  We  would  like  to 
share  this  with  everyone,  the  beneflts  and 
hope  of  the  Great  Society. 
"Sincerely, 

"BsMJAMtN    B.    Warsaw. 
"Legislative  Director.  Neiv  Jersey  Federa- 
tion of  Postal  Clerks  on  Behalf  of  the 
Executive  Board." 


CHILDREN'S      ASTHMA      RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE  AND  HOSPITAL 

<CARIH) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Children's  Asthma  Research  Institute 
and  Hospital — CARIH — was  organized 
to  fight  a  disease  which  today  afflicts 
5,400,000  Americans.  CARIH  is  the 
largest  asthma  facility  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  techniques  pioneered 
by  this  organization  have  been  freely 
shared  with  physicians  and  clinics  aU 
over  the  world.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
uruinlmous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  highly  in- 
formative speech  on  the  subject  of 
asthma  by  Brig.  Gen.  Joe  M.  Blumberg, 
Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
of  Pathology,  at  the  1966  National  Auxil- 
iaries Convention  of  the  Children's 
Asthma  Research  Institute  and  Hospital. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An   Extract  or  Remarks  bt  Brjc    Gen.  Jo« 

M.    Blumbebg,    MC,   U.S.A.,   the   Director. 

Akmco    Forces    Instttute    or    Patholoct. 

Washington,  DC,  Presented  at  thk  1966 

National  Auztliaries  Convention  or  ml 

Children's    Asthma    Resxarch    Instttct* 

AND  Hospital   (CARIH)    at  Denver 

As  of  today  asthma  has  been  a  recorded 

medical    problem    for    at    least    1800    years 

This  Is  not  a  new  disease.     Arethaeus  The 

Cappodoclan  In  the  2nd  century  AD.  wrote— 

"If   from   running,    gymnasUc,   exercises,  or 

any  other  work  the  breathing  becomes  dlffl- 

cult.  It  Is  called  asthma" 

Twelfth  century  physician-theologian 
Malmonldes  described  asthmaOc  symptoms 
as  "starting  from  a  cold,  especially  in  the 
rainy  season,  leading  to  gasping  for  breath. 
night  and  day  until  phlegm  Is  expelled,  the 
flow  completed,  and  the  lung  well  cleared. 


In  16'79  Thomas  Willis  graphically  de- 
.tcrlbed  the  dramatic  nature  and  severity  of 
the  disease  stating,  "the  org.ins  and  the 
precordla  themselves  which  are  the  founda- 
tion and  pillars  of  life  are  shaken  by  this 
disease  as  by  an  earthquake  and  so  totter 
ihat  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  the 
fabrlck  seems  to  be  threatened  f^*  breath- 
ing, whereby  we  chiefly  live.  Is  very  much 
hindered  by  the  assault  of  the  disease  and 
15  In  danger  or  runs  the  risk  of  being  taken 
away."  Willis  also  recognized  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  was  obstruction  of  the  bronchi. 

In  the  18th  century  It  was  recognized  that 
"foods,  wind,  and  temper"  may  piirtlclpate 
in  causing  of  the  syndrome,  and  In  1873 
BlacUey  recognized  the  relationship  between 
bronchial  asthma  and  airborne  pc'llen  In 
the  20th  century  the  Importance  of  allergy 
was  recognized  and  In  the  last  decade,  par- 
ticularly, the  chemical  mediators,  tliose  sub- 
stances that  act  on  the  bronchial  muscula- 
ture, blood  vessels,  and  mucus  glands  have 
been  Investigated. 

Much  research  has  been  performed  In  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  astluna  and 
numerous  theorlee  have  been  advnnoed  At 
this  time,  countless  years  after  recjgnitlon 
of  this  disease,  we  still  do  not  Know  precisely 
all  the  causes,  the  disease  mechanism,  or 
the  cure. 

What  Is  the  Imfxjrtance  of  understanding 
this  disease?  Why  all  the  dollars  sad  hours 
that  have  gone  into  asthma  research?  What 
size  population  group  are  we  talking  about 
when  we  discuss  bronchial  asthma 

The  Incidence  of  asthma  In  the  U.S.  was 
estimated  to  be  5,020,000  In  1961  to  1963. 
With  the  population  Incrt-iise  since  then, 
there  are  approximately  5,400.000  bronchial 
asthmatics  in  this  country.  This  fl^ure  may 
be  compared  with  the  830  000  people  in  the 
US.  under  treatment  for  cancer  in  1964,  a 
better  than  6-fold  difference  (President's 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer  & 
Stroke,  Ft.  1,  pg.  9).  Compared  to  the  can- 
cer patient,  the  asthmatic  patient  represents 
a  problem  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time, 
asthma  often  persisting  f  >r  many  years. 

The  Armed  Forces  recognizes  asthma  as  a 
health  problem.  AR  4O-501  recognizes 
bronchial  asthma  as  a  cause  for  rejection 
for  appointment,  enlistment,  or  Induction, 
and  states  that  an  Individual  Is  eligible  only 
If  he  has  been  symptom-free  since  his  12th 
birthday.  Furthermore,  the  A  R  s  state  that 
asthma  associated  with  emphysema  of  suf- 
&clent  degree  to  Interfere  with  performance 
of  duty  or  not  controlled  by  oral  medication 
Is  cause  for  medical  iinfltnes.s  for  further 
military  service  From  January  1957  thru 
September  1958.  9,556  men  were  rejected  at 
Armed  Forces  Examining  Stations  for 
asthma.  In  a  1956  study  each  bronchial 
asthmatic  In  the  service  averaged  27  non- 
ellectlw  days  per  year  compared  with  4  for 
the  average  non-asthmatic  soldier. 

It  has  been  estimated  bv  The  Public  Health 
Service  that  in  the  years' 1962-1963  128  mil- 
lion days  were  lost  from  work,  school,  and 
other  necessary  activities  in   the  US. 

What  Is  asthma,  how  Is  it  studied,  and  who 
studies  if 

Sherman  (Cecil  St.  Loeb)  stat<«  that  asthma 
occurs  when  the  bronchial  tree  is  susceptible 
to  specific  allergic  or  non-speclflc  Irritative 
stimuli.  Bronchial  asthma  Is  now  divided 
Into  extrinsic  and  Intrinsic  varieties.  The 
u«ual  type.  I.e..  extrinsic  asthma  Is  due  to 
hypersensitivity  to  external  antigens  (sub- 
stances such  as  pollens,  grains,  molds,  or 
dusts).  In  the  Intrinsic  vsirtety,  much  lees 
frequent  than  the  former,  no  allergy  to  ex- 
trinsic substances  can  be  detected,  and  In- 
Jecuon  usually  plays  a  large  part. 

It  la  extrinsic  asthma  wliich  affects  most 
individuals  and   it   is  to   the   diagnosis   and 
elimination    of    sensitizing     antigens     that 
~uch  medical  attention  Is  directed 
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In  the  usual  case,  this  is  the  probable 
sequence  of  events  that  occurs  In  the  de- 
velopment of  asthmatic  symptoms. 

1)  A  susceptible  Individual  becomes  ex- 
posed to  an  antigen  to  which  he  is  sensitive 
e.g.,  a  dust  or  pollen. 

2)  His  body  forms  antibody — proteins 
which  circulate  In  the  blood  and  which  also 
become  fixed  In  tissues. 

3)  The  combination  of  offending  sub- 
stances occurs  with  the  antibody  and 

4)  Chemical  substances  are  released. 

5)  These  migrate  to  an  area  where  they 
produce  a  pharmacologic  effect. 

6)  At  this  site  they  affect  target  sites 
which  In  bronchial  asthma  are : 

a.  blood  veesels 

b.  smooth  muscles 

c.  bronchial  mucus  glands 

With  this  as  the  model,  we  can  find  areas 
In  this  developmental  scheme  that  are  avail- 
able to  study  and  see  who  studies  them. 

Let  us  start  with  the  individual.  Not 
unfrequently  he  has  a  family  history  of  al- 
lergy. He  and  his  family  offer  a  fertile  field 
for  genetic  study  In  an  effort  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  familial  disease  and 
whether  there  are  discoverable  aspects  In 
the  genetic  make-up  of  the  Indivldua;  which 
determine  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and 
Its  severity. 

The  Immunologlst  Is  Interested  in  the  na- 
ture of  antibody  formation.  Does  the  pa- 
tient make  too  much  AB,  or  Is  it  of  a  type 
that  Is  abnormal?  There  is  a  fertile  field 
for  study  by  the  biochemist  and  pharma- 
cologist as  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances which  affect  the  shock  tissues  in 
asthma.  We  know  now  that  there  are  com- 
pounds other  than  histamine  which  are  im- 
portant In  the  production  of  allergic  symp- 
toms. Two  substances  have  recently  been 
studied  (bradyltlnen  and  the  so-called  Slow 
Reacting  Substance  of  Anaphylaxis  SRS-.^  ' 
which  are  Important  In  the  study  of  the 
asthmatic  syndrome.  There  are  many  scien- 
tific facts  to  be  learned  about  them,  eg., 
their  chemical  structures,  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion, their  Importance  in  clinical  asthma 
In  addition.  It  Is  Impnartant  to  learn  If  there 
are  additional  yet  undiscovered  compounds 
that  are  Important  In  the  production  of 
symptomatology. 

Prom  the  place  where  the  offending  anti- 
gen attaches  to  the  susceptible  cell  there  Is 
a  space  referred  to  as  Intercomplex  carbo- 
hydrate and  protein  molecules.  There  have 
been  thoughts  recently  that  alterations  in 
the  cbenUcal  composition  of  the  tissues  In 
this  space  might  facilitate  the  Journey  of 
chemical  mediation  to  the  effector  site.  To 
put  It  another  way,  the  chemical  make-up 
of  this  tissue  could  determine  the  ease  with 
which  the  mediator  comes  into  contact  with 
the  shock  tissues.  The  study  of  this  tissue 
might  Interest  reasearchers  in  many  fields. 
e.g.,  pathologists  who  study  the  cellular  and 
subcellular  maJteup  of  this  tissue  and  bio- 
chemists who  determine  the  chemical 
pathology. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  study  of  asthma 
doesn't  ertop  In  the  laboratory.  Just  as  the 
disease  affects  the  whole  Individual,  so  must 
research  concern  itself  with  the  whole  In- 
dividual. Several  different  disciplines  must 
dedicate  their  efforts  to  completely  study 
and  care  for  a  bronchial  asthmatic.  The 
allergist  Is  Important  In  determining  which 
antigens  are  Important  In  producing  symp- 
toms, and  be  must  then  set  about  desensi- 
tizing the  Individual.  During  the  course  of 
asthma  Individuals  will  become  sympto- 
matic, many  will  become  seriously  ill.  and 
some  may  enter  Into  the  state  known  as 
"status  asthmatlcus".  Each  of  these  states 
of  the  disease  as  well  as  the  symptom-free 
Intervals  between  demand  care  by  a  physi- 
cian whether  he  be  pediatrician,  Internist, 
allergist    or    general    medical     practitioner. 


Not  only  must  he  administer  drugs,  but  he 
must  also  minister  to  the  psychological 
needs  of  the  individual  and  the  family.  Any 
patient  with  a  chronic  illness  whether  it  be 
tuberculosis,  heart  disease  cancer,  or  asthma 
reacts  to  his  disease.  Perhaps  more  so  than 
in  any  other  disease  emotions  affect  the 
progress  of  dlsefise  In  bronchial  asthma. 
Emotional  trauma  often  triggers  attacks. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  physician 
counsel  the  patient  and  the  family  so  that 
they  understand  the  disease  and  how  it  is 
going  to  affect  each  of  them.  It  Is  also  nec- 
essary that  they  understand  that  the  family 
situation  may  affect  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  numerous  physi- 
cians and  scientists  are  involved  in  asthma 
research  and  in  the  care  of  the  patient. 
Those  we  have  listed  so  far  are  the  genet- 
icist, the  immunologlst,  and  Internist,  the 
pediatrician  and  the  general  practitioner. 
This  list  is  certainly  not  complete  Psychi- 
atrists and  psychologists  exercise  their  skills 
In  both  asthma  research  and  patient  care. 
Infectious  disease  physicians  and  bacterio- 
logists are  studying  the  relationship  of  in- 
fection and  bacterial  allergy  to  asthma. 
Physicians  interested  in  air  contamination 
have  studied  and  are  studying  relationship 
of  air  pollution  to  asthma  and  other  pul- 
monary diseases  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere. 
This  list  of  those  Involved  In  asthma  re- 
search and  care  is  far  from  complete. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  physicians,  allied 
health  personnel,  social  scientists  and  'in- 
terested lay  p>eople  It  Is  clear  that  asthma 
s'.lll  presents  a  problem.  Science  cannot 
prevent  the  di-sease  and  in  many  cases  can- 
not cure  it.  Contrary  to  what  many  physi- 
cians have  said  and  parents  have  heard  In 
t.he  past,  al!  children  do  not  "outgrow"  this 
disease  at  puberty. 

In  a  group  of  336  patients  who  developed 
asthma  from  birth  to  14  years  of  age,  48% 
were  still  wheezing  an  average  22  years  after 
onset  (Barr  and  Logan) . 

In  another  study  of  449  asthmatic  (Racke- 
mann)  20  years  after  the  onset  of  childhood 
asthma  30%  were  entirely  relieved  of  symp- 
toms. 

19%  had  no  symptoms  because  they  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  causative  antigen. 

21%  had  other  allergic  manifestations, 
usually  hay  fever. 

26%  stm  had  asthma  and  In  11 7o  of  the 
total  group  this  was  serious. 

1  %  died  of  asthma. 

Certain  medical  complications  may  occur 
In  the  asthmatic. 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  heart  disease 
may  develop.  Emphy.sema,  once  thought  to 
be  frequently  secondary  to  asthma  Is  not  a 
frequent  successor  of  uncomplicated  asthma. 
but  may  follow  the  chronic  bronchitis  that 
may  co-exist  with  asthma.  The  asthmatic 
is  more  susceptible  to  other  chest  diseases 
and  may  develop  spontfuieotis  pneumothorax, 
mediastinal  and  subcutaneous  emphysema. 
A!  times  the  mucus  excessively  secreted  by 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  tracheobronchial 
tree  may  become  dried  and  block  parts  of 
the  bronchial  system  leading  to  loss  of 
respiratory  function,  distressing  symptoms, 
confusion  with  cxmoer  by  x-ray,  and  pneu- 
monia. 

It  Is  also  recognized  that  deaths  In  asthma 
which  were  carelessly  recorded  50  years  ago 
are  now  more  frequent.  Only  7  fatal  cases 
were  recorded  in  the  medical  literature  be- 
tween 1886  and  1906  i  Snapper i  and  160  In 
1953  (Earle).  Several  recent  authors  con- 
cur that  there  Is  probably  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  asthma-related  deaths  In  a.=th- 
matics  (Shapiro  &  Tate).  In  1962.  4.896 
deaths  In  the  US  were  attributed  to  asthma 
on  certificates  of  death.  (Allergy  and  Ap- 
plied Immunology  19.467,  1965).  The  causes 
of  death  In  these  Individuals  are  not  always 
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dear  but  may  tye  aecondary  to  the  dseaje. 
compUcaUoiu  >r  the  iiteAae  or  cumpllcatloiis 
of  tfae  tberapy  Not  lafrequenUy  those  d;  - 
Inf  u-«  la   the  prcxlucUve  period  of  Ufe 

A  certain  group  jt  patients  (ail  lu  respond 
to  the  uftual  therapy  which  benent*  90  o 
of  bronchial  asthuiaticji.  These  are  patien  s 
who  don  t  Improve  at  honie  but  who  lu  niar  y 
tnatances  Improve  markedly  when  placed  la 
a  spectaiized  treatment -care  center  such  1>J 
tbe  Children's  Asthma  Reaearch  Liiatltu^e 
and  Hospital  .  ("AKIH  >  the  largest  asthiia 
canter  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  located  In 
West  Denver  Hospitalization  at  an  institu- 
tion such  as  tiUs  Involves  many  things  n- 
cludln^  physical  separation  fr'>m  phvsljii 
aliergena  and  possibly  st^urcee  of  threatening 
conflict  In  the  home  The  program  at  ttls 
hospital  U  compreheixstve.  responding  to  tJie 
medical  education,  dietary,  social,  recrei- 
tlODAJ.  smd  religious  needs  of  the  lndivldu<>i 
To  rehabilitate  *  child  with  InuactaCle 
asthma  takes  time  many  skills  and  mur^ 
money  The  chlid  with  bronchial  asthma 
has  greater  not  fewer,  needs  than  his  no  i- 
asthmatlc  playmate  At  the  Chlldret  s 
Aathma  Research  Institute  and  Hospit^ 
(CARIHi  It  "oets  »I2,000  U>  rehablllUte  a 
child  during  a  2  year  course  of  treatment  and 


A  survey  of  many  convalescent  Institutions 
for  asthmatic  .-hlldren  in  the  U  S.  and  Canada 
Uxted  the  per  diem  cost  as  115  .'6  for  each 
patient.  This  dues  not  In^Sude  the  large 
sums  necessary  f^r  asthma  research  Pur  all 
basic  medical  rese<irch.  ib.D'.it  15  bUUi>n  dol- 
lars Is  r>elng  ipent  annutiily  |24  billion  Is 
■pent  annually  on  "comfort  and  enjoyment" 
Items  sui-h  as  alcohol,  chewing  gum.  face 
creams  and  tobacco  Although  the  federal 
gOTemment  has  become  Increasingly  ni- 
tereated  in  the  Health  c^re  oi  the  public  and. 
through  th»  PreRldont  Ir.  his  Jan  7.  li>66 
health  message  recoKnii!«d  the  'great  and 
growing  nee«JH  for  in:r  children  for  better 
health  services  '.  the  ci«t  of  caring  for  these 
children  must  -OLtlnue  to  be  borne  by  the 
Interested  aiid  vlgoruxis  peripie  «ho  have 
TOluntanly  concerned  themaelvos  with  the 
rthablUtatlnn  of  Intractably  ast.nmatlc  chil- 
dren .Although  federal  funds  .tre  available 
to  support  researrh  t.^n^ugh  PUS  grants,  and 
funds  probably  are  avaalable  through  the  re- 
cently enacted  Regional  medical  program  to 
combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke, 
these  funds  are  Intended  to  :iugment  and 
no*  replace  private  funds  and  are  not  In- 
tended f  >r  the  payment  of  paflent  hospital 
coats.  Through  r-search  much  has  been 
laamed  about  asthma  and  the  asthmatic 
child  The  InteifTHted  pro^THm  if  clinical 
and  basic  rwearch  at  C.ARIH  is  the  only  one 
working  solely  In  the  Held  of  allergic  dla- 
saaaa.  ■>f  which  asthma  is  the  m''«t  severe 

801.  ,)f  the  children  who  have  been  tre«te<l 
at  CA-RIH  have  beccme  «sthm.-»-free  .r  gre>it;v 
lniprr>ved  The  ?reat  efTort,  time  and  money 
that  have  been  expen.led  have  benente<l  these 
CblMreti  aiKl  njthmatlcs  »lii«>Mh<»r»  beyond 
measure 


Acnvn  ip;^  of  i-he  committee  on 

GC)VFRNME>rT  OPERATIONS.  89TH 

CONORJG88    2D  SESSION 

Mr  M -CI. EUAN  Mr  PresidPiit.  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ck)vem- 
mer.t  Operations,  I  s'lbmit  for  the  Infor- 
mation t)f  ',hp  Senate  a  brief  summar>'  of 
the  acOvltles  of  the  committee  and  its 
subconsmituv^s  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress 

A  fill  detailed  report  on  the  activities 
of  ti^ir-  committee  and  all  subcommittees 
will  be  submitted  at  Uie  end  of  the  89th 
Conifre.s.s  a.s  has  been  the  custom  tn  the 
past 


The  following  Is  a  condensation  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committee  and  its 
subcommittees,  with  brief  explanatloas 
of  some  of  the  legislation  proces.sed  and 
enacted  Into  law,  or  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Of  the  total  of  42  Senate  and  House 
bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
durtnj?  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, 7  were  enacted  Into  law  and  11 
resolutions  were  agreed  to,  4  legisla- 
tive proposals  were  reported  favorably 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  but  failed 
passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
caiAnoN  or  a  octabtuxnt  or 

TRANSPOKTA-nON 

Legislation  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation  as  the  12th  Cabinet 
position  in  the  Government  was  proc- 
essed and  reported  unanimously  by  the 
committee,  and  passed  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  This  leg- 
islation brought  together  in  one  co- 
ordinated unit  the  major  transportation 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  those  relating  to 
economic  regulation  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  centralize  In  one 
new  Cabtnet-leveJ  depertjnent  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  In  the  devel- 
opment, direction,  and  coordination  of 
the  principal  transportation  policies, 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  were  carried  on  by 
some  100.000  employees  in  several  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  independent 
regulatory  agencies  and  elements  tliere- 
of,  involving  aruiual  expenditures  ap- 
proximating $6  billion 

Processing  this  complex  legislation  en- 
gaged much  of  the  committee's  attention 
and  efforts  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  committee  held  9  days  of 
hearings  on  s.  3010.  receiving  testimony 
from  58  witnesses  representinK  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Independent  retaliatory 
agencies.  Industry,  labor  and  the  public 
In  addition.  36  exhibits  and  50  state- 
ments and  communications  were  incor- 
porated into  the  he€u-ing  record  which 
nms  to  4  volumes.  Since  these  hear- 
ings wer?  corwrluded.  seven  executive 
sessions  were  held  on  this  bill  in  addition 
to  several  Informal  conferences. 
axoaoAjinzATioM  plams  or  i««s 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
as  amended,  the  President  Is  authorlaed 
to  submit  plans  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
organization In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  Such  plans  become  ef- 
fective within  60  calendar  days  after  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  unless  disap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval 

In  1966  the  President  sutwnltted  five 
reorganization  plans  to  Congress.  All 
of  these  proposed  reorganizations  be- 
came effective  and  are  described  more 
fully  in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization 

mSCTU-AHXOVa    EXOXCANUATION    FSOPOSAl^ 

Legislation  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Ma- 
terials was  again  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate.     TTie 


Hou.se  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  not  acted  on  this  proposal  to 
date  although  similar  legislation  has 
been  favorably  reported  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  twx)  previous  occasions. 

Other  reorganization  bills,  on  which 
no  action  was  talten  by  the  committee, 
included  proposals  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Elducatlon;  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development  in  the  Office  of  the 
President,  an  Office  of  Consumers:  a  De- 
partment of  Marine  and  Atmospheric 
Affairs  under  a  proposed  Marine  and  At- 
mospheric Affairs  Coordmation  Act;  and 
a  bill  to  redesignate  the  Department  of 
Interior  as  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  ProposaLs  were  also  sub- 
mitted to  establish  various  commissions 
relating  to:  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; science  and  technology;  health 
research  activities;  national  intergov- 
ernmental affairs;  public  management 
and  technology  and  human  environ- 
ment 

NOMINATIONS 

Following  hearings  on  March  2,  1966. 
the  committee  unanimously  approved. 
and  the  Senate  subsequently  confirmed, 
the  nomination  of  Elmer  B  Staats  to  be 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  15  years. 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  was  created  as  an  arm  or 
agent  of  the  Congress.  The  Comptroller 
Gleneral  Is  thus  directly  responsible  to 
the  Congress.  As  an  agency  In  the  leg- 
islative branch,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  created  to  assist  the  Congress 
In  providing  legislative  control  over  the 
receipt,  disbursement,  and  application  of 
public  funds  Its  principal  functions  are 
in  the  fields  of  auditing,  accounting, 
claims  .settlement,  legal  decisions,  spe- 
cial assistance  to  the  Congress,  and  rec- 
ords management  and  services. 

OKNnUO.    LCCISLATION 

The  committee  also  considered  and 
acted  on  the  following  miscellaneous 
bills: 

First  HR  9830:  A  bill  to  authorise 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
reimburse  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  for  the  installation,  repair, 
or  replaxrement  of  sidewalks  around  Fed- 
eral buildings  or  other  installations 
where  .sidewalks  are  needed  or  required 
adjacent  to  Federal  property 

The  bill  was  amended  by  the  House,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  so  that  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  could  Install,  repair,  and  replace 
sidewalks  around  buildings.  Installations. 
properties  and  grounds  under  the  control 
of  such  agency.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
OS  A. 

The  amended  bill  was  approved  as 
Public  Law  8^344  on  November  8.  1965. 

Second.  H  R.  10722:  To  authorize  the 
payment  of  an  allowance  of  rujt  to  exceed 
$10  per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Eneriry  Commission  The  Senate 
having  pa.v^d  S  2271  companion  bill- 
March   2,   1966— amended,   then  passed 
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H  R  10722.  amending  it  by  substituting 
for  its  text  the  amended  language  of  S. 
2271  The  Hou.se  agreed  to  Senate 
amendnicnts  and  the  bill  became  Public 
Uw  89-383  on  March  31. 1966. 

Third.  H.R.  10607;  To  provide  for  re- 
imbursement of  certain  moving  expenses 
of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 
assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  continental  United  States — Senate 
Report  No.  1357.  pass<>d  Senate  July  11. 
1966;  Public  Law  89-516,  July  21.  1966. 

Fourth.  S.  3150:  To  make  further  pro- 
visions for  the  retirement  of  the  Comp- 
Lfoller  General — Senate-  Report  No.  1283, 
passed  Senate  June  16.  1966,  passed 
House  July  18,  1966;  Public  Law  89-520, 
July  26, 1966. 

Fifth.  House  Resolution  1207:  To  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  accept  title  to  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Llbrarv- — Senate  Report  No. 
1456;  passed  Senate  on  August  12,  1966, 
I'ublic  Law  89-547.  August  27.  1966. 

Sixth.  S.  2610;  To  amend  section  201 
c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admln- 
Lstrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
further  Federal  u,se  and  donation  of  ex- 
change sale  property.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably — Senate  Report  No. 
135&— on  June  30.  1966.  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  11  and  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

Seventh.  S.  3466:  To  change  the  name 
of  Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  RoUa, 
N.  Dak.,  to  the  William  Lanprer  Jewel 
Bearing  Plant — Senate  Report  No.  1372. 
Passed  Senate  July  19.  1966,  and  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

CHART    AND    REPORT    OP    COVKILNMENT 
OBGANIZA'nON 

As  initiated  in  tiie  80th  Congress,  the 
committee  continued  the  compilation  of 
an  annual  organization  chart  and  report 
reflecting  by  calendar  year  all  reorgani- 
zations and  changes  effected  in  the  basic 
structure  and  Increases  or  decreases  in 
personnel  of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tlie  chart  and  accompanying 
report  for  calendar  year  1965  reflecting 
data  as  of  January  1.  1966,  were  printed 
on  April  25,  1966,  as  Committee  Report 
No.  26.  The  organization  chart  Is  a  tab- 
ulation of  personnel  assignments  to 
major  operating  components  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency.  The  accompany- 
ing report  contains  complete  details  con- 
cerning major  reorganizations  affected, 
the  resulting  improvements  In  adminis- 
tration as  reported  by  the  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  total  rcductlon.s  or  Increases 
in  Federal  personnel. 

GAG    AUDIT    RKPORTS 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  total  of 
175  audit  reports  and  other  communica- 
tions relating  to  fiscal  and  related  oper- 
ations of  the  Oovemment  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
'erred  to  the  committee     These  reports 


were  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  when  warranted,  by  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations. The  great  majority  of  the  re- 
ports rela,te  to  excessive  expenditures  or 
agency  actions  which  are  considered  to 
be  irregular  or  not  in  accord  with  exist- 
ing law.  Unless  some  specific  recom- 
mendations for  action  were  suggested  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  committee 
took  no  further  action  on  these  reports. 

SUMMAROS  OF  ACTIVTnES  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF 
THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPEKA- 
TIONS 

The  following  summaries  of  activities 
were  submitted  by  the  indicated  subcom- 
mittees : 

Senate  Perxanent  Subcommittei  on  Inves- 
tigations 

Senate  Resolution  183  of  the  89th  Congress, 
Second  Session,  authorized  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations In  three  fields  of  Jurisdiction 
during  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  the  Committee  delegated  this 
duty  and  the  responsibility  therefor  to  Its 
Permanent  Suboominlttee  on  Investigation. 
The  three  areas  are: 

( 1 )  Waste  and  Inefficiency  In  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

(2)  Crimes  and  Improper  activities  In  the 
labor  and  management  fields;  and 

(3)  Activities  of  organized  crime  which 
utilize  facilities  of  Interstate  or  international 
commerce  to  violate  Federal  laws. 

Major  Investigations  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  during  1966  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Investigation  Into  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies.  The  hearings  were 
concerned  with  the  activities  of  private  In- 
vestment companies  licensed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  provided  with 
Federal  funds  for  lending  to  and  inve.stlng 
in  small  business  firms.  Testimony  disclosed 
that  some  240  of  the  700  firms  were  on  the 
agency's  problem  list,  and  that  the  Federal 
Ooverrmient  was  likely  to  lose  at  least 
$18,000,000  and  that  total  losses  might  be 
substantially  larger.  The  Subcommittee  was 
Informed  that  an  intensive  program  of  cor- 
rective action  had  l>een  Instituted  by  the 
agency  and  Its  new  administrator  to  Improve 
the  lax,  Inefficient  smd  Inadequate  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  As  a  result  of  the 
Subcommittee's  inquiry  Into  a  number  of 
the  Investment  companies,  the  agency  was 
enabled,  in  one  Instance,  to  act  uijon  infor- 
mation oompUed  by  the  Subcommittees 
staff,  and  to  recover  »400.000  of  Federal  funds 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost.  The  Subcommittee  Is  continuing 
Its  interest  In  the  SBIC  program  in  order  to 
evaluate  eventually  the  results  of  the 
agency's  corrective  program. 

2.  Investigation  into  PHA  Urban  Renewal 
Projects.  Several  days  of  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  faces 
Increasing  difficulties  with  its  program  of 
insurance  of  multl-Iamlly  housing  projects 
In  blighted  areas.  Substantial  loss  to  tlie 
Federal  Gtovernment  will  ultimately  result 
unless  the  disturbing  conditions  disclosed  in 
the  Subcommittee's  hearings  are  swiftly  cor- 
rected. In  certain  Instances,  it  may  be  too 
late  for  corrective  actions  to  prevent  losses 
Testimony  showed  a  widening  gap  between 
reserve  requirements  and  the  reserve  main- 
tained from  Income.  The  cash  deficit  In  the 
program  particularly  studied  by  the  Sutn 
eommlttee  was  $14.3  million  on  December  31, 
1905.  The  Harrington  Plaza  project  In  lyjs 
Angeles,  which  was  a  principal  subject  of 
the    Subcommittee's    Investigation,    will    ul- 


uniiitely  show  a  loss  of  isetween  $5  and  $6 
million.  The  hearings  disclosed  that  certain 
Federal  officials  engaged  In  reckless  and  im- 
orudent  administrative  practices,  and  that 
the  entire  program  was  subject  to  laxity  and 
inefficiency  by  officials  responsible  for  safe- 
cuardtnp  the  Government's  interests. 

3.  Racketeering  in  the  Labor  Relations 
Field  The  Subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings into  the  activities  of  a  labor  relations 
consultant  named  Jack  McCarthy  and  his 
business  associates  Testimony  and  docu- 
mented evidence  established  that  McCarthy 
and  his  adherenu.  through  their  domina- 
tion and  control  of  certain  local  labor  union 
officials,  managed  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
schemes  for  self-enrichment  which  had  the 
effect  of  subverting  and  destroying  the  legit- 
imate objectives  of  trade  unionism.  The 
principal  areas  of  investigation  were;  (1)  the 
highly  questionable  practice  by  labor  con- 
sultants of  representing  employers  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  unions  which  the  con- 
sultants dominate  and  control,  resulting  in 
sweetheart"  contracts;  (2)  conflicts  of  In- 
terests arising  from  dubious  financial  trans- 
actions between  labor  consultants  and  union 
officials  who  act  In  collusion  on  labor 
matters;  and  (3)  misuse  of  union  welfare 
iunds.  particularly  In  worthless  and  ineffec- 
tive arrangements  for  dental  and  optical 
benefits  The  hearings  disclosed  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  laws  to 
administer.  6ui>ervise  and  regulate  labor- 
management  affairs  can  be  readily  circum- 
vented by  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  per- 
sons. The  testimony  showed  that  exlstLng 
law  in  the  field  Is  not  adequate  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  disclosed  by  the 
hearings. 

legislative  efforts  and  results 
Following  each  of  the  Investigations  noted 
above,  the  Subcommittee's  staff,  working  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  agencies  In- 
volved, prepared  legislative  proposals  to  cor. 
rect  the  abuses  disclosed  In  the  hearings  and 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  These  measures 
may  be  subjects  for  Congressional  consider- 
ation during  the  90th  Congress. 

Additionally,  during  the  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee's  staff 
worked  closely  with  certain  legislative  com- 
mittees relating  to  consideration  of  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  which  resulted 
from  previous  investigations  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee.     These  bills  were: 

1  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  insured  banks  and  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  House- 
Senate  conference  and  is  awaiting  final  Con- 
gressional   action. 

2.  S.  2575.  also  a  bill  concerned  with  bank- 
ing, Introduced  by  Senator  McClellan  to 
strengthen  certain  banking  laws,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  which  seeks  spe- 
cifically to  correct,  prevent,  and  eliminate 
certain  of  the  abuses  and  improprieties  dis- 
closed In  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  on 
Federally  insured  banks,  held  during  1965 

3.  S.  2627.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  protection  for  the 
Interests  of  participants  In  and  beneficiaries 
of  emplovee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans,  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  This  bill.  Introduced  In  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  resulted 
from  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  during 
1965  into  the  diversion  of  certain  welfare 
funds  of  unions  In  the  New  York  area. 

4.  The  Subcommittee's  staff  worked  in 
close  cooperation  and  liaison  with  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  (Criminal  Laws  and 
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Prfjcedurea  of  ibe  3enat«  Judiciary  ComnUt- 
tee  ncd  Its  coruBideraUon  of  a  series  of  Unpor. 
Lant  leglalatlve  propoaals  which  reaultad 
prlruipaJly  from  the  Subcommittees  hear- 
ings .n  1963  and  19fl4  on  organized  crime  and 
the  Illicit  traffic  In  n&rooUca.  Theae  bUU 
were 

a.  S  2187.  which  would  make  Joining  a 
criminal  organization  such  aa  the  M&flA  a 
pyder>il  violation. 

b  s  2188.  providing  that  obstruction  of 
Peder  I.  rlmlnal  inveetlgaUona  by  meana  of 
bribe.",  r  coercion  la  a  violation  of  Federal 
Uw  a  bill  which  haa  piuised  the  Senate 
but  haa  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the  Houae; 

c  S  3189.  to  outlaw  private  wiretapping 
and  to  provide  for  authorlratlon  under  court 
order  of  wiretapping  by  law  enforcement 
ageri  lea  In  connection  with  apeclHc  viola- 
tions 

d  S  2190.  a  bill  to  provide  authority  to 
grant  Immunity  to  a  wltneaa  In  order  to  ae- 
curc  hla  testimony,  which  has  passed  the 
Sen  ite  but  has  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the 
Houae. 

e  S  2191,  to  provide  for  clvU  commitment 
for  narcotic  addlcta  and  for  other  purposes,  a 
bin  which  Is  presently  In  House-Senate  con- 
ference before  final  action  by  the  Congreaa. 

OTBB  SXnOOUUTTTKM  ACnvmM 

A  number  of  other  Inqulrlea  which  did  not 
result  m  public  hearinRTi  were  carried  out  by 
the  rtubcommJttee  during  the  second  aeaalon 
of  the  89th  Congreaa  Uany  of  these  In- 
vesti^tlons  brought  correcUve  action 
promptly  by  the  agenclea  or  organlzaUona 
whose  acUvltlea  were  under  Inquiry  (Cer- 
tain inquiries  produced  no  evidence  to  sab- 
staiitlate  allegations  or  reports  of  Improprle- 
tlee  received  Several  Inqulrlea  of  Impor- 
tance are  presently  being  carried  out  bj  the 
Subcommittees  staff,  and  It  la  anUclp»ted 
that  some  of  them  will  reault  In  execuUve  or 
pubUi-  ■*esfli'  ris. 

Duri:  ,j  '.r.f  courae  of  thla  seeaion  of  the 
Ck>ngre»B  tUe  Subcommittee*  work  In  the 
fields  >r  i'Ji  jorladlcUon  was  reflected  In  cer- 
tain -venta  relaUng  to  prior  InvestlgaMons 
and  inquiries 

In  partial  summary   theae  were 

1  The  recovery,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Subcommittee's  General  Counsel,  of  M.- 
300  000  in  diverted  union  welfare  fundi  of 
Allied  Trades  Council  and  Teamsters  Deal 
«815  which  moneys  were  restored  to  the 
welfare  Tunda  for  the  proper  purpose  of  pro- 
viding  t)«Qeflia  for  union  members; 

2  Tt-^e  recovery,  resulting  directly  from 
the  Subcommittees  Inquiry,  of  alxjut 
$400  000  !n  Small  Buslneaa  AdmlnlstraUon 
funds  rr  >ir.  ^  firm  Investigated  by  the  Siub- 
commlttee 

3  The  recovery  of  •246.000  In  PHA  funda 
from  the  operators  of  a  project  investlgited 
by  the  Subcommittee; 

4  .\s  a  reault  of  indlctmenta  brought  tci- 
loW.ng  the  Subcommittee's  Inquiry  Into  Fed- 
erally insured  banlcs  In  San  Francisco.  Colo- 
rado djid  m  Texas  Ave  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  inquiry  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced. ir:d  '.v■^     ther'i  ^re  awaltlni?  trial. 

5  rertaln  Information  developed  by  the 
Subcommittee  s  sta^  i"  in  Inquiry  Into  the 
alTalni  of  an-tner  bsink  ha*  been  uaed  by 
Pederil  ifflc'.als  '.r.  se<-urlng  the  Indlctmer.ta 
of  19  pen>..i;9     onnected  with  the  bank 

SuBCOMMi-rrn  s  Nati.n^l  Sxttiitt  »vd 
In TTR.N  \r:-'N  i:-    OPEa*"noNs 

In  '.tie  8yin  J. )i  >{roA«  second  aeaalon.  the 
Subcommittee  n  Nit.:nal  Security  and 
Interna  •-l.n.t;  .  ^.k--^';-:..^  under  the  chalT- 
mans^.;p  '  S-m'  r  Hinrt  M  Jack«on.  con- 
ducted i  n.^:  T  n  ;  :;ry  on  the  Atlantic 
AlllaJice  '.a  the  trid;-'.  -.  ■?  pr-.fe«alonal  and 
nonparMsar.  study  nialr. talr.ed  by  the  Sub- 
committee 

Or  I'lnd*  rk  for  thla  Inquiry  had  been  laid 
during  l^Ho  with  baalc  teetlmony  on  alliance 


operations,  and  oonferencea  of  committee 
□Mmbera  and  staff  with  leading  authorities 
OQ  Atlantic  Alliance  problems. 

In  February  the  Subcommittee  laaued  a 
special  staff  study  entitled  "The  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Basic  Issues",  which  examined  the 
key  problems  under  review 

A  series  of  public  hearings  waa  held  In 
April.  May.  and  June.  Wltneaaea  before  the 
Subcommittee  were  distinguished  statesmen 
and  scholars  with  direct  and  varied  expe- 
rience In  Atlantic  Alliance  affairs :  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  ChrUtlan  A  Herter.  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  General  Laurls 
Norstad.  Professor  Thomas  C.  Schelllng  of 
Harvard.  Dr  Malcolm  W.  Hoag  of  RAND, 
farmer  High  Commlaaloner  for  Germany  John 
J  McCloy.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak,  and 
Secretary   of   Defense   Robert   S.   McNamara. 

The  Subcommittee  published  the  testi- 
mony In  six  parts  Also  Included  In  the 
Subcommittee's  record  are  letters  on  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  from  President  Elsenhower 
and  President  Truman  sent  in  response  to 
the  Subcommittee's  request.  The  staff  re- 
port and  hearings  have  found  a  wide  audience 
in  ofBclal  circles  in  Washington  and  in  allied 
capitals. 

The  following  additional  publications  were 
Issued  by  the  Subcommlttse  this  year: 

•The  AtlanUc  Alliance:  Treaty  and  Re- 
lated AgreemenU  ".  which  supplies  in  con- 
venient form  the  texts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  of  related  basic  documenU  and 
agreements. 

"The  Atlantic  Alliance:  Allied  Comment", 
which  makea  accessible  significant  comments 
from  allied  sources  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  European  organisation. 

"The  Warsaw  Pact  Its  Role  In  Soviet  Bloc 
Affalra ".  which  la  a  study  of  the  role  of  the 
Pact  from  ita  origin  In  1955  with  particular 
reference  to  Ito  reUUons  to  NATO.  Included 
m  thla  Btudy  la  a  camp&rtaon  of  the  North 
AUanUc  Treaty  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Treaty. 
"The  Secretary  of  Stale  and  the  Problem  of 
Coordination:  New  Duties  and  Proceduroa  of 
March  4.  1966".  which  makea  available  the 
texts  of  the  Preeldentlal  announcement  of 
March  4  and  of  related  mesaages  and  state- 
ments 

ACTTVmXS    or    THt    StTBCOMMITTKE    ON     iNTKB- 

govnnmcntai.  rxlations.  80th  conoxkss. 

2d  Scssion 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  chaired  by  Senator  Edmcnd  S. 
Ml-skic.  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operation.*  waa  legally  constituted 
on  July  12.  1962.  During  the  more  than  four 
years  It  has  existed,  the  Subcommittee  hae 
taken  seriously  Its  mandate  "to  examine. 
Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  intergovernmental  relations  .  .  includ- 
ing an  evaluation  of  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  made  thereon  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations." 

The  Subcommittee  a  activities  have  divided 
into  two  broad  categories  legislation  and 
reessjch.  Under  the  former,  nine  legislative 
measures  have  been  the  Subcommittee's  basic 
concerns  during  the  ad  seeaion.  89th  Congress 
*  LicisLATivc  Acnvrnxa 

First.  The  propos«d  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  of  1966 — S.  1681 — Introduced  by  Senator 
Musxux  In  1965 — waa  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee to  the  full  committee  on  March  I. 
1966.  This  measure,  which  provides  foe  uni- 
form, fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  p>er- 
aona.  businesses  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal 
and  federaJly-aaalated  programs,  unanl- 
moualy  passed  the  Senate  on  July  2-2.  1966. 
("Uniform  RelooaUon  Act  of  1966."  Senate 
Report  1378,  July  20,  1966)  No  action  baa 
been  taken  by  the  Houae. 

Second  The  provlslona  of  Senator  Spabk- 
MAN's  bill,  S    1201.  which  provide  for  equi- 


table practices  and  fair  oompenaatioa  tor 
property  acquired  by  federally-aided  pro- 
grams, are  under  study  by  the  Subcommittee. 
The  relocation  featuree  contained  In  S.  1201 
were  largely  Incorporated  In  S.  1681. 

Third.  S.  2927,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations,  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  MusKit  on  February  16.  1966.  This 
measvuv  resulted  from  the  hearings  on  the 
"Five  Year  Record  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  lu 
Future  Role."  on  May  25,  26  and  27.  1965, 
(Senate  Report,  Document  No.  80,  February 
17.  1966).  It  waa  unanimously  reported  to 
the  parent  committee  on  September  30.  1966. 
Fourth.  S.  3000,  a  bill  to  permit  States  or 
other  dul/  constituted  taxing  authorities  to 
subject  persona  to  liability  for  payment  of 
property  taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal 
areas  within  such  States  under  speclHed 
condltlona,  waa  introduced  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  on  March  1,  1966.  Hearings 
were  held  on  July  12  and  IS.  and  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  to  the  parent  com- 
mltte*  on  September  29,  1966. 

Fifth.  The  propoaed  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1966,  S.  3408,  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Muskix  on  May  25,  1966.  This 
measure  resulted  primarily  from  the  re- 
search efforl,8  of  the  Subcommittee  staff,  and 
Is  the  first  effort  at  the  Federal  level  to  come 
to  grips  with  three  basic  p»roblemj8  In  the  In- 
tergovernmental personnel  field :  the  merit 
principle,  personnel  management  and  In- 
service  training.  Hearings  were  held  on 
August  16.  17  and  18.  The  Subcommittee  Is 
now  aasesslng  the  findings  and  proposed 
amendments  that  these  proceedings  gen- 
erated. 

Sixth.  S  3503.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery and  recovery  by  the  States  of  un- 
claimed personal  property  In  the  custody  of 
Federal  agenclea.  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
MusKiK  on  June  15.  1966.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee,  which  has  requested  de- 
partmental report*  on  the  measure. 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
tergovernmental Affalra  Council — S.  3509— 
was  Introduced  by  Senator  Mdskix  on  June 
15.  1966.  This  measure  would  establish  an 
administrative  unit  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  with  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  President  In  planning  and  coordinating 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Uke  S.  3408 
It  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  Subcommittee's 
research  efforts  and  conaUtutea  a  basic  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  means  of  resolving  one  of 
the  critical  management  problems  affecting 
Intergovernmental  relations  today.  The 
Subcommittee  haa  scheduled  hearings  on 
this  and  other  management  proposals  (cf 
introductory  remarks  of  Subcommittee 
Chairman.  Conorsssionai,  Rscokd  reprint,  6- 
15-66)  in  the  near  future. 

Eighth.  S.J.  Res.  187  authorizes  a  study  of 
an  Information  system  to  aid  States  and  lo- 
calities to  more  effectively  participate  In  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  and  waa  mtroduead 
by  Senator  Edward  M  Kxnnxdy  on  August 
10  It  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
which  haa  requested  the  views  of  executive 
departmenla  and  agencies.  This  measure 
will  be  considered  during  the  courae  of  hear- 
ings mentioned  in  Item  7  above. 

mnth  S.  561.  the  proposed  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act.  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  August  6.  1966.  This  meas- 
ure seeks  to  standardize  and  simplify  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  aid  funda  to  States;  to 
strengthen  Congressional  reassessment  o. 
future  grant-in-aid  programs;  to  facilitate 
the  rendering  of  aervlcee-ln-ald  to  SUtes  and 
localities;  to  establish  a  uniform  urban  as- 
slsUncs  policy:  to  strengthen  the  bases  o- 
mstropoUtan  and  local  planning;  and  «> 
make  the  G6A  more  cognisant  of  local  zonin? 
and  planning  objectives  In  lU  acqulsiuon 
dlaposlUon.  and  use  of  urban  land  This  !««• 
lalaUon  waa  the  subject  of  further  efforts  dt 
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different  criteria  for  disposal   of  equipment. 
The  hearinjrs  showed,  for  examnle.  that  whUe 
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the  Subcommittee  to  move  the  bill  to  con- 
clusion by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

8.    RBSKARCH  .\ND  INFORMATION 

In  the  field  of  research.  Information  and 
Investigation,  the  Subcommittee  has  engaged 
in  five  basic  undertakings  during  the  past 
year. 

First.  The  studies  and  reports  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Helatlons  have  been  examined  and  analyzed 
so  that  they  will  get  the  careful  considera- 
tion they  merit. 

Second.  The  Subcommittee  completed  and 
issued  Its  report  on  "The  Federal  System  As 
Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Officials.  Results  of  a 
Questionnaire  Dealing  with  Intergovern- 
mental Relations",  89th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion, on  December  15,  of  last  year.  While  this 
print  was  Issued  prior  to  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  Included  In  last  year's  ac- 
tivity report.  The  publication  1ms  served  as 
a  major  reference  source  for  many  of  the 
Subcommittee's  recent  legislative  undertak- 
ings, and  has  received  wide  distribution 
among  academicians,  political  leaders,  and 
governmental    administrators    at    all    levels. 

Third.  The  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments  i  Second  Sup- 
plement!", was  Issued  on  January  10.  1966. 
This  supplement  updates  the  original  cata- 
log and  the  first  supplement,  to  Include  a 
list  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  forms 
of  assistance  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments enacted  during  the  Isi  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  As  In  the  case  of  the 
catalog  and  Its  first  supplement,  It  lists  the 
conditions  of  eligibility,  procedures  for  par- 
ticipation, and  allotment  formulas  of  the 
various  programs.  In  addition,  the  second 
supplement  describes  new  programs  or  new 
sut>categories  of  older  programj  of  Federal 
aid  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  In  1965. 
and  descrlt>es  changes  made  in  1965  In  au- 
thorizations and  programs  or  segments  of 
programs  under  earlier  laws.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  publications  to  more  than  90.- 
000  State  and  local  officials  has  helped  to  nar- 
row the  Information  gap  that  !uis  hindered 
the  effective  application  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth.  "Federal  Expenditures  to  the 
States  and  Regions:  A  Study  of  Their  Dis- 
tribution and  Impact"  was  issued  as  a  com- 
mittee print  on  June  29  1966.  ThU  study 
wag  prepared  by  Or  Arnold  H.  Raphaelson. 
who  served  as  a  professional  stHfl  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  In  1964  and  1965.  It 
analyzes  the  regional  and  State  distribution 
of  aggregate  flows  of  Federal  funds  and  of 
selected  categories  of  Federal  programs  to  de- 
termine the  relattonshlpfi  between  these  ex- 
penditures and  certain  indices  of  economic 
activity  at  these  levels  It  seeks  to  quantify 
these  distributions,  to  demonstrate  difler- 
ences  In  distribution  under  various  projn-.ims. 
and  to  examine  changes  In  distributions  and 
their  relatloiis  to  economic  activity  In  States 
and  regions  In  recent  years.  It  is  anticipated 
the  study  will  be  useful  In  policy  dl.<;cusslons 
relating  to  the  effect  of  Federal  expenditures 
on  Income  levels,  economic  activity,  and  fiscal 
capacities  of  States  and  regions. 

Fifth.  The  Subcommittee  is  currently  tabu- 
lating Information  from  a  majority  of  the 
State  regulatory  commissions.  In  an  effort  to 
determine  their  relative  position?  with  re- 
spect to  staffing,  funding,  and  ability  to  cope 
with  complex  technology  and  dynamic 
growth  which  characterizes  many  of  our  util- 
ity Industries.  Questionnaires  were  prepared 
by  the  Subcommltteie  and  mailed  to  the  Com- 
talsslons  on  April  8,  1966. 

SUBOOMMrrTEE  ON  PoRriGN  Aid  Expenditdres  : 
SrcTDT  or  THE  Economic  Assistancx  Pro- 
QXam  in  Latin  America 
On  June  28.  1966.  Senator  Ernest  Grt7«- 

"Wo.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  sub- 


mitted a  report  on  hla  study  of  foreign  aid 
in  selected  Latin  American  countries.  Tlie 
study  comprised  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  the  major  facets  of  the 
program  In  Chile  to  determine  whether  la; 
the  funds  provided  had  spurred  economic 
and  social  development;  (b)  the  projects  un- 
dertaken are  of  high  priority  and  are  those 
which  would  Induce  vigorous  and  sustained 
development;  (c)  the  projects  financed  by 
the  United  States  had  been  carried  out  in  a 
reasonably  efficient  manner;  and  (d)  United 
States  assistance  had  really  served  as  an  In- 
centive and  support  for  self-help  measures. 

Chile  Is  receiving  the  highest  per  capita 
U.S.  aid  In  Latin  America  and  Is  among  the 
eight  nations  In  which  U.S.  worldwide  assist- 
ance is  concentrated.  In  the  four  flscAl  years 
more  or  less  encompassing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  a  total  of  W18.5  million  direct  U.S. 
aid  has  been  obligated  for  Chile.  Of  this 
(563.4  million  was  for  economic  assistance 
and  the  remainder  for  military  a.%istance. 

Chile  was  selected  for  the  case  study  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

pnrst:  At  the  outset  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  United  States  and  Chile  already 
had  experience  In  cooperating  on  a  relatively 
large  scale  as  a  result  of  the  program  under- 
taken to  help  Chile  recover  from  the  damag- 
ing earthquake  of  1960. 

Second:  U.S.  assistance  to  Chile  is  the 
highest  per  capita  In  Latin  America. 

Third:  Chile  Is  a  testing  ground  for  AID'S 
technique  of  providing  dollar  loans  geared 
to  the  recipient  nation's  performance  on 
specified  self-help  measures  Instead  of  for 
spyeclflc  projects. 

Fourth:  Chile  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  prospect*  in  Latin  America  for 
an  effective  assistance  program — stable, 
homogeneotis,  literate,  and  with  a  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  a  promising  resource 
base.  The  probability  for  success  appeared 
heightened  by  the  smashing  victory  in  the 
1964  presidential  elections  of  a  regime  com- 
mitted to  Alliance  goals. 

The  study  concluded  that  there  Is  little 
to  indicate  that  U.S.  assistance  is  having  a 
meaningful  Impact  uix>n  Chilean  economic 
and  social  developwnent.  Some  advocates  of 
foreign  aid  argue  that  the  flow  of  capital 
from  Industrialized  nations  is  too  parsimoni- 
ous to  enable  recipient  countries  to  forge 
ahead.  The  Chile  srtudy  demonstrates  that 
the  magfnltude  of  assistance  has  little  con- 
nection with  the  results  obtained.  Rather, 
it  Is  clear  that  an  excessive  Infusion  of  funds 
overburdens  fragile  Institutions,  creates  a 
profusion  of  new  activities  for  which  trained 
manpower  Is  not  available,  and  ends  by  dis- 
sipating efforts  to  the  point  where  virtually 
no  permanent  benefit  results.  Furthermore, 
large-scale  assistance  vitiates  the  host  coun- 
try's Initiative  to  attack  basic  problems. 
Meanwhile,  after  a  time,  recipient  nations 
come  to  depend  upwn  concessionary  aid  and 
to  regard  It  as  their  right,  thus  multiplying 
the  economic  and  political  risks  of  eventual 
disengagement. 

The  study  also  revealed  the  dangerous  mis- 
conception with  respect  to  what  technical 
assistance  can  accomplish.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  currently  is  not  prepared  to 
carry  out  a  meaningful  technical  assistance 
program.  Ironically,  most  advisers  are  too 
far  advanced  technically  and  intellectually 
for  what  is  required  in  underdeveloped 
countries  and  are  too  ignorant  of  local  con- 
ditions and  customs  and  serve  too  short  pe- 
riods to  make  any  slgnlflcajit  Impact. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  most  urgent 
requirement  for  a  sound  foreign  assistance 
program  Is  to  damp  expectations  all  around 
with  respect  to  what  foreign  aid  can  accom- 
plish. So  long  as  unrealistic  assumptions 
prevail,  plans  will  be  mounted  in  haste,  ob- 
jectives will  be  pursued  willy-nilly,  and  the 
Inevitable  frustrations  and  failures  will  en- 


gender mutual  recriminations.  Eventually, 
donors  and  recipients  will  become  disillu- 
sioned with  the  aid  program.  . 

STUDY  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTT   DISPOSAI. 
PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  Instructions  of  the 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  subcommittee  continued  Its  study 
of  the  property  disposal  activities  of  the 
Federal  government  which  it  had  initiated 
In  1965. 

A  fleld  Investigation  was  made  at  selected 
Installations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
m  the  Far  East  and  in  Europe  in  February, 
March  and  April.  1966.  with  the  assistance 
of  auditors  and  investigators  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Upon  completion  of 
the  field  work,  hearings  were  held  on  May  3, 
May  6  and  May  18,  1966,  at  which  the  find- 
ings of  the  investigation  were  summarized 
by  sut>committee  staff.  The  May  18.  1966. 
hearing  Involved  testimony  by  top  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  in  response  to  the 
investigative  findings. 

The  hearings  brought  out  that  very  large 
quantities  of  useful  equipment  were  being 
disposed  of  at  a  time  when  critical  short- 
ages existed  for  the  same  type  of  equipment 
in  Vietnam.  This  resulted  from  inadequate 
screening  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  items  moving  into  disposal  channels  and 
because  the  procedures  of  the  military  serv- 
ices provided  for  the  disposal  of  needed  ma- 
terial long  before  the  end  of  its  tiseful  life. 
A  key  factor  brought  out  by  the  hearings 
was  that  the  military  services  were  "wash- 
ing out"  equipment  by  overstating  the  esti- 
mates of  repair  costs  and  considering  such 
equipment    as    uneconomically    reparable. 

For  example,  large  numbers  of  usible  ve- 
hicles were  being  disposed  of  in  Korea  be- 
catise  they  were  determined  to  be  uneco- 
nomically reparable.  Such  determinations 
were  based  on  estimates  showing  high  repair 
costs  required  to  bring  the  equipment  to 
good  condition.  However,  the  repair  cost 
estimates  were  grossly  overstated :  labor  rates 
were  computed  at  $5  per  hour  when  skilled 
Korean  mechanics  were  actually  paid  24f 
per  hour.  Similar  overstatements  of  repair 
cost  estimates  resulting  In  improper  deter- 
minations that  equipment  was  uneco- 
nomically reparable  were  found  at  many 
other  overseas  installations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Tlie  investigation  also  showed  that  the 
Army,  which  Is  a  major  user  of  construction 
and  automotive  equipment  on  which  the 
subcommittee  investigation  focu.sed.  had  is- 
sued instructions  in  March,  1966,  permitting 
local  overseas  commanders  to  dispose  of 
equipment  In  their  theater  of  operation 
without  reporting  such  equipment  to  the 
national  inventory  control  points  In  the 
United  States.  This  procedure  precluded 
any  screening  of  excess  equipment  In  one 
theater  of  operations  against  requirements 
in  other  theaters. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Initiated  aggressive  action 
to  correct  the  situation  disclosed  by  the 
Investigation  According  to  revised  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  all  ex- 
cess property  overseas  Is  to  be  reported  to 
Inventory  control  points  before  disposal  to 
Insure  maximum  utilization  of  needed  prop- 
erty. In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  issued  instructions  requiring  the 
utilization  of  realistic  estimates  of  repair 
costs.  Other  studies  are  now  under  way  In 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  en- 
stire  uniformity  among  the  military  services 
as  to  when,  and  under  what  conditions 
equipment  will  be  disposed  of.  These  stud- 
ies, if  effectively  implemented,  will  correct 
a  major  deficiency  disclosed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
each  of  the  military  services  had  established 
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different  crlt«rlA  for  disposal  of  equipment. 
The  hearings  showed,  for  ex&inple.  that  while 
the  Army  had  disposed  of  large  quantities  of 
equipment  becauae  It  waa  considered  too 
expensive  to  repair  such  equipment  waa 
oaeded  by  the  Marine  Corps  whoae  criteria 
permuted  tne  retention  and  utilisation  of 
•qulpment  which  the  Army  regularly  dla- 
poaee. 

If  there  la  adherence  in  practice  to  the  te- 
ylalona  In  the  regulations  resulting  from  tae 
■ubcommittee  hearings.  It  la  estimated  that 
many  rrllllons  of  dollars  will  b«  saved 
throuKh  inrreujied  utilization  of  equipment 
In  lieu  of  new  procurement.  P^irther.  com- 
bat tind  support  units  are  Uttely  to  have 
na«ded  equipment  more  readily  available 
than  If  ',h»v  had  tn  wait  for  new  production. 
The  magnitude  of  the  surplus  disposal  pro- 
grwDOB  at  the  Dep.-irtment  of  Defense — over 
•4  billion  annviallv — and  the  .terlousneae  of 
the  deflcleru.-ies  disclosed  t<>  date,  require  ad- 
ditional studies  by  the  subcommittee  to  on- 
sure  ec>'ni  ni! -i.  imJ  effective  adminlstrallon 
of  the  protcrBm.i  Pxirther.  the  subcomnilt- 
taa's  Inveetitcatlon  hits  ahown  a  lack  of  over- 
ail  management  by  -.he  Department  of  0«- 
fenae  of  ltd  far-flung  surplus  disposal  actlvl- 
tts*.  Adeq'Wte  data  la  Di>t  avaKable  which 
permits  *iiy  evaluation  of  the  oust  effectlve- 
DAM  of  the  Department's  surplus  aaJea  pru- 
grams  In  reirent  years  the  overall  coat  of 
disposals  hAs  liicre-aaed  substanUally  but 
basic  data  is  utcklng  to  determine  why  this 
bas  occurred  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
uiukble  to  furnish  the  subcommittee  with 
operatlhK  data  uu  each  surplus  activity  of 
ttte  Department  retating  to  operating  costs, 
sals*  returns.  Inventory  turnover  and  other 
tiiformaUun  which  U  essential  for  program 
management. 

The  subcommittee's  study  of  the  foregoing 
matters  led  to  the  introduction  by  Senator 
OauxMiNG  of  3  3385  which  would  make 
greater  quantities  Ljf  surplus  eqtilpment 
available  to  State  health.  educaUon  and  civil 
d«fsase  agencies  The  subcommittee  Investi- 
gation and  subsequent  hearings  brought  out 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  has  been  acquiring  large  amounts  of 
aqulpmei;:  from  military  surpluses  which  It 
bas  repaired  at  modest  cost  and  sent  abroad 
to  countries  receiving  economic  assistance 
Over  WOO  million  In  surplus  property  has 
been  obtained  by  AID  In  the  last  five  years. 
3.  33«5  would  require  AID  to  make  such 
property  available  tc:  State  agencies  before  It 
can  be  given  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
economic  assistance  programs  C<"wpon8or» 
of  a.  3385  are  Senators  Caknon.  Douglas. 
rotta,  Hartkc.  NixaoN.  Ptll,  SntPson.  Thu»- 
MONu,  T'>wicB  and  Ya«»crouck 

Hearings  were  held  on  8  3.385  on  June  2. 
1966  at  which  officials  of  AID.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  b  Welfare  and 
other  State  agencies  testlfled.  TTie  subcom- 
mittee subsequently  approved  the  bill  and 
reported  it  to  the  full  committee 

In  laes  Senator  Orctning  introduced  S 
WIO  and  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill 
which  would  make  available  additional 
equipment  to  State  health,  education  and 
civil  defense  agencies  The  bill  would  re- 
quire executive  agencies  to  give  eligible  state 
and  local  agencies  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
svirplua  equipment  before  such  equipment  Is 
traded  on  new  equipment  Under  existing 
procedures  ;arge  quantities  of  equipment  are 
disposed  of  by  federal  agencies  through 
trade-in  for  new  equipment  thus  depriving 
state  and  local  agencies  of  the  chance  to  ac- 
quire Buc^.  property  During  this  session  of 
the  Congress  the  full  committee  acted  favor- 
ably on  the  bill  and  ::  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  now  awaiting  action  by  the 
House. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  tIs- 
tted  Europe  in  July.  l»fl«,  to  study  the  close- 
out  of  tnlted  States  military  bases  In 
Prance  an.l  tne  problems  which  wilt  arise  In 
disposal    .r  real  and  po^onal  property.     The 


removal  of  0  8  forces  fTf>m  France,  required 
by  the  decision  of  the  Krench  government, 
confronts  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
major  problems  of  relocating  750.000  tons 
of  supplies  and  disposing  of  300.000  tons  of 
excesses  In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
an  investment  of  nearly  •!  billion  In  facili- 
ties In  France  which  must  be  liquidated  by 
April  1.  1907  It  Is  essential  that  there  be  a 
follow-up  of  this  matter  to  ensure  that  the 
disposal  of  both  real  and  personal  property 
Is  made  on  ternas  as  favorable  to  the  United 
States   as   conditions   permit. 

aiuuT  or  popTTU^TioN  raoBLKica 

Hearings  continued  on  S.  1076.  a  bill  to 
coordinate  and  disseminate  birth  control 
Information,  upon  request,  both  at  home  and 
overseas.  The  bill  would  create  ofBces  for 
population  problems  In  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Each  ofQce  would  be 
headed  by  an  assistant  secretary  for  popu- 
lation problems.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  President  to  call  a  White  House 
conference  on  papulation  in   1907. 

Since  June  23.  1005,  the  subcommittee  has 
held  28  public  bearings,  at  which  98  men 
and  women  have  presented  their  views  on  the 
population  crisis.  They  spoke  as  Individuals 
and  as  representatives  of  groups  concerned 
about  reaching  a  solution  to  the  population 
crisis  In  this  country  and  in  other  nations. 
They  wore  experts  In  the  many  nelda  touched 
by  Uie  populatloQ  explosion. 

The  dialogue  which  the  subcommittee 
hearings  Initiated,  and  which  la  continuing. 
Is  helping  bring  the  population  crisis  to  the 
attention  of  an  Increasing  num.ber  of  citi- 
zens, and  has  been  the  stimulus  to  recent 
long  overdue  positive  steps  taken  by  the 
Executive  Branch  President  Johnson  since 
his  election  has  made  no  less  than  24  public 
slatemenu  stressing  the  Importance  of  bold 
and  daring"  responses  to  the  "multiplying 
problems  of  our  multiplying  populatioos  " 
In  part,  as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  both  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
HEW  have  budged  slightly  to  make  their 
programs  in  birth  control  both  more  public 
and  more  extensive  But  there  Is  much  more 
needed  If  the  President's  mandate  Is  to  be 
implemented   properly 

On  May  6.  1068.  four  weeks  after  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  M  Welfare  John 
Oardner  testified  before  the  Foreign  Aid 
Bxpeadltures  subcommittee  and  was  asked 
to  work  toward  the  Implementation  of  8. 
1678,  his  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
PopulaUon  On  July  3.  1966.  Dr  MUo 
Leavltt  was  named  to  the  new  post  Under 
Secretary  Cohen  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  HSW  Task  force 
to  consider  the  lioldlng  of  regional  con- 
ferences which  would  precede  a  White  House 
Conference  The  ftrsl  of  a  series  of  regional 
meetings  began  on  September  7  In  Roanoke 
Virginia 

On  April  11.  1980.  Thomas  Mann,  then 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  told  the  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
Subconunlttee  that  his  office  would  serve 
"as  the  needed  focal  point  for  policy  matters 
and  coordinaUon  •  In  the  Oeld  of  population 
That  day  he  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mr  Robert  Adams  as  his  Special  Assistant 
for  Population  matters  The  untimely 
death  of  Mr  Adams  a  short  time  later  held 
up  State  Department  progress  Mr  Mann 
has  left  government  service  to  enter  private 
buslneas  A  career  Stale  Department  em- 
ployee. Philander  Claxton.  was  designated 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  to  be  H4r 
Rusk's  Special  AssUtant  foe  Population 
Matters 

The  .\gency  for  InternaUonal  Develop- 
ment has  set  up  a  Population  Branch  In  lU 
Health  Service  Department  headed  by  Dr 
R    T    Ravenholt. 


A  tremendous  national  and  International 
demand  exists  for  the  subcommittee's  popu- 
lation crisis  hearings  which  has  not  been 
able  to  be  met  by  the  initial  printing,  so  the 
hearings  will  have  to  be  reprinted. 

Thus,  to  this  degree,  the  Subcommittee 
hearings  have  caused  some  long-overdue,  be- 
ginning steps  to  be  taken  to  coordinate  and 
disseminate  birth  control  Information  upon 
request  at  home  and  overseas. 

However,  important  questions  remain  un- 
answered and  urgent  problems  remain  un- 
solved. 

These  modest  appointments  are  not  at 
sulBcienUy  high  levels  to  Implement  policy 
to  the  degree  stressed  by  the  President 
Lack  of  staifT  and  Inadequate  funding  in  the 
Executive  Branch  departments  concerned 
with  family  planning  and  population  prob- 
lems negate  even  the  beginning  which  haa 
been  taken.  In  the  light  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing problems  presented  by  the  population 
crisis  and  President  Johnsons  repeated  stress 
on  the  need  for  prompt  action,  there  is  still 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Agencies  to  move 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming erjdorsement  of  the  provisions  of 
S  1078  by  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
has  been  heeded  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments involved, 

SrUDT    or    PVBUC    law     480    PROCaAMS 

The  subcommittee  completed  Its  Initial  in- 
vestigation of  the  administration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  and  hearings  were  held 
on  June  2.  1966  and  June  30.  1966  Top  olB- 
clals.  representing  the  Departments  of  State 
Agriculture  and  Treasury  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  testified  at  these 
hearings.  In  addluon.  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  on  the  findings  dUcloeed  by  his 
audits  of  program  administration. 

The  hearings  brought  out  serious  deficien- 
cies In  the  way  Public  Law  480  programs 
were  being  managed.  The  magnitude  of  the 
programs,  under  which  about  82  billion  In 
agricultural  commodities  are  sent  abroad 
each  year  to  assist  fc»elgn  countries  In  their 
economic  development  programs  and  to  feed 
needy  people,  gave  added  significance  to  the 
Ctomptroller  Oeneral's  findings.  Data  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  showed  that 
PubUc  Law  480  food  had  been  sent  to  foreign 
countries  which  had.  In  turn,  sent  their  own 
production  of  the  s&me  or  similar  crops  to 
Communist  countries.  Although  this  was 
specifically  prohibited  by  the  provisions  of 
PL.  480  and  by  the  agreements  the  recipient 
countries  had  signed  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving food  aaslstauce  from  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  State  took  no  ac- 
tion on  these  matters.  Similarly,  other  cases 
were  noted  wherein  countries  receiving  food 
aid  from  the  US.  permitted  their  ships  to 
carry  supplies  to  Cuba  contrary  to  statutory 
provisions  The  State  Department  has  also 
taken  no  action   on   these  violations. 

Other  deficiencies  Involved  the  dlisplace- 
ment  of  United  States  commercial  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  by  P.L. 
480  sales  for  foreign  currency.  In  many 
oases,  this  has  had  a  markedly  adverse  effect 
on  the  United  States  balance  of  payments. 
The  Comptroller  General  estimated  that  In 
fifteen  countries  the  United  States  had  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  about  •700  million  In  com- 
mercial sales  of  agricultural  products  as  such 
sales  were  replaced  by  the  "soft  currency' 
sales  under  PI^  480. 

A  major  point  developed  during  the  sub- 
comjnittee  hearings  related  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  Inter-agency  coordination  and  di- 
rection. Responsibility  for  program  manage- 
ment has  been  dlfftised  among  the  Depart- 
menu  of  State.  Agriculture  and  Treasury  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  as  a  result  the  lines  of  actual  direction 
of  the  program  are  unclear.  Other  matters 
covered  included  the  Inadequacy  of  the  audits 
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by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  food  donation  programs  abroad,  and  the 
mismanagement  by  voluntarj-  relief  agencies 
of  the  food  distribution  programs  they  have 
been  conducting  overseas  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  will  shortly  enact  new  legis- 
lation which  win  convert  the  PL.  480  pro- 
gram from  one  of  di!<posal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  one  of  sjseclflcjally 
producing  crops  which  will  be  sent  abroad 
to  assist  friendly  countries  This  new  pro- 
gjam  win  Involve  the  expenditure  of  over  82 
billion  In  appropriated  funds  each  year.  In 
Tiew  of  the  deficiencies  disclosed  to  date  and 
the  size  of  the  new  program,  its  operation 
should  come  under  continual  Congressional 
study  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  effec- 
tiveness  of   program    coordination. 

St'BCOMMITTEK     ON      GOVEKNMENT     RESEARCH: 

.\CTTvrrncs  Report,  89th  Congress,  2d  Session 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search has  moved  ahead  actively  on  several 
fronts  at  the  same  time.  Summarizing,  they 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  seminars  on  National  Science 
Policy. 

i2>  Two  seminars  on  the  better  coordina- 
tion of  federal  science  activity  (SJ.  Res. 
8«); 

|3)  Two  sets  of  hearings  on  International 
iijclal  and  behavioral  science  research; 

(4)  Three  days  of  hearings  on  more  equi- 
table geographic  distribution  of  research  and 
dfvelopment   funds    (S.  Res.  2311:    and 

i5i  We  have  completed  plans  for  a  con- 
ference entitled  "Research  In  the  Service  of 
Man".  Biomedical  Knowledge  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Use,  to  be  held  on  October 
24-27  iS.J,  Res.  90). 

As  a  result  of  hearings  |3,  above).  Senator 
Phed  Harris.  Subcommittee  Chairman  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  create  a  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 
The  Subcommittee  plans  t^j  hold  further 
hearings  concerning  this  bill  although  It  will 
>  necessary  to  delay  them  until  the  next 
.session  of  Congress. 

The  question  of  geographic  distribution  Is 
:Tiore  a  subject  for  a  "Sense  of  Congress" 
resolution,  and  the  Subcommittee  Is  pres- 
ently considering  language  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  resolution. 

The  Subcommittee  exp>ects  to  continue 
pjrsulng  advice  from  the  science  c(Wimunlty 
tliTough  continued  hearings  and  seminars 
In  other  areas  cited  above. 

Amvmrs  Report  89th  Conorcss,  2d  Session 

SraCOMMITTEE  ON  EXECITTIVE  REORGANIZATION 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  186  of  1966. 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee considers  the  reorganization  proposals 
which  are  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  In  1966  the  President  submitted 
Ave  reorganization  plans  to  Congress  All 
Sve  subsequently  became  effective 

Plan  No  1  (submitted  on  February  10, 
1366)  transferred  the  Community  Relations 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
•('  the  Department  of  Justice.  Its  purpose 
»as  to  concentrate  In  one  department  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  major  federal 
government  activities,  carried  out  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  which  encourage  voluntary 
&hd  peaceful  resolution  of  discriminatory 
practices  No  estimate  of  expected  savings 
li  available,  but  the  plan  is  expected  to  effect 
3iore  full  and  economic  utilization  of  man- 
power. 

Plan  No.  2  (submitted  February  28.  1966) 
•ransferred  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol administration  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  It.s  purpose  was  to 
Mncentrate  the  several  water  resource  pro- 
'>ectlon  and  development  efforts  carried  on 
^y  the  federal  government  In  one  Depart- 
sient.    The  Department  of  Health.  Education. 


and  Welfare  retained  Its  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise on  public  health  questions  pertinent  to 
the  maintenance  of  water  quaUty  standards. 
Although  economies  are  again  expected  to 
result  from  the  fuller  utilization  of  person- 
nel no  estimate  of  specific  economies  is  avail- 
able. 

Plan  No.  3  (submitted  April  25,  1966)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  certain  functions  which  had 
been  assigned  to  lower-ranking  individuals 
In  his  Department,  the  Surgeon  General  and 
the  heads  of  subordinate  Public  Health 
Service  units.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  the 
Secretary  -with  more  adequate  authority  over 
the  functions  of  his  Department.  Again,  al- 
though better  utilization  of  personnel  was 
expected,  no  practicable  estimate  of  resultant 
economies  is  available. 

Plan  No.  4  (subnUtted  June  13.  19661 
transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  function  of  preparing 
plans  and  specifications  for  construction  of 
buildings  and  bridges  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  already  had 
primary  reeponslblllty  for  the  park  TTie  pur- 
pose was  to  vest  complete  responsibility  In 
this  one  agency.  No  clear  estimate  of  econ- 
omies Is  available,  but  vesting  full  respon- 
sibility In  one  agency  was  expected  to  im- 
prove efficiency. 

Plan  No.  5  (submitted  June  29.  1966) 
abolished  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council.  The  functions  of  the 
Council  had  been  assumed  by  the  more 
representative  Metropolitan  'Washington 
Council  of  Governments,  which  derives 
financial  support  both  from  Its  member  local 
governments  and  from  federal  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  tmder  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  Resultant 
annual  savings  of  $25,000  are  expected. 

Continuing  the  attention  to  problems  of 
Interagency  coordination  which  was  initiated 
by  'Vice  President  Hitbekt  Humphrey  when 
he  was  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  com- 
pleted It*  study,  begun  In  1965.  of  the  federal 
role  In  traffic  safety.  It  will  Issue  the  final 
report  In  January,  1967.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  emphasized  the  need  for  a  more 
meaningful  federal  role  In  traffic  safety  when 
he  recommended  the  structure  of  orpanlza- 
tlon  for  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. "No  function  of  the  new  Department," 
he  asserted,  "will  be  more  Important  than 
safety."  Under  the  leadershlpshlp  of 
Chairman  McCuxlan,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  then  the  Senate 
concurred.  Safety  will  be  the  sole  function 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
The  Subcommittee  completed  Its  study  of 
the  coordination  among  federal  agencies  of 
their  activities  related  to  environmental 
hazards  (pesticides)  with  the  Issuance  of  its 
final  report  on  July  21,  1966.  The  hearings. 
held  In  1963  and  1964,  produced  a  voluml- 
notis  record  of  testimony  by  government 
officials,  scientists,  and  Industrial  repre- 
sentatives. The  report,  "Pesticides  and 
Public  Policy,"  is  a  critical  analysis  based 
primarily  on  the  extensive  material  In  the 
hearings  and  presented  to  the  Subcommittee. 
The  Subcommittee  also  began  a  new  and 
exhaustive  study  of  how  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  organized  to  confront  urban  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States.  When  it  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  1965,  Congress  recognized 
that  the  federal  government  has  a  funda- 
mental role  In  urban  affairs.  At  that  time 
members  of  'the  Senate  expressed  urgency 
that  the  new  Department  and  the  new  cabi- 
net member  have  meaningful  authority  to 
coordinate  all  slgnlflcant  federal  activities 
related  to  urban  development. 

The   organic   legislation    for    HI7D.    there- 
fore. sp>eclflcally  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  coordinate  these  federal   activities 
"to  aaolst  the  President  In  achieving  maxl- 


rr.um  coordination  of  the  various  Federal 
activities  which  have  a  major  effect  ujwn 
urban  community,  suburban,  or  metro- 
politan development." 

The  purpose  of  our  present  study  Is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  role  which 
Congress  specifled  for  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  in  fact  exer- 
cised and  to  assess  what  actual  degree  of 
coordination  occurs  among  the  various  fed- 
eral activities  having  major  effect  on  urban 
development. 

Tliere  is  attached  a  resume  of  subcom- 
mittee activities  during  the  year  and  a  status 
report  on  legislation  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

acnvtties    of   sttbcommittee    on    executivk 
Reorganization — Resume 

Hearings  held.  23;  number  of  witnesses, 
66:  printed  materials  838  (not  Including 
hearings  on  federal  role  in  urban  affairs ) . 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966  (Com- 
munity Relations  Service)  (S.  Res.  220:  2 
hearings;  9  witnesses  (including  Senators 
Hakt  and  Case.  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach,  director  Roger  W.  Wliklns  of  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  Chairman  Herman  W. 
Goldner,  Committee  on  Community  Rela- 
tions of  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
mayor  of  St.  Petersburg  Florida);  17  state- 
ments, letters,  exhibits,  etc.  (including  those 
from  Senator  Ervin,  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  private  organizations) ;  print- 
ed material,  hearings,  149  pages,  report  no. 
1095.   14  pages. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1966  (Water 
Pollution  Control);  2  hearings;  9  witnesses 
(Including  Senator  Moss,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Udall,  Secretary  of  HEW  Gardner, 
Commissioner  James  M  Quigley  of  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration ) :  9 
memoranda,  statements,  etc.  (including 
those  from  Secretary  Udall  and  private  orga- 
nizations); printed  material,  hearings.  102 
pages. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1966  (Health 
functions — Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare):  hearing:  4  witnesses  (includ- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  Philip  R.  Lee 
and  Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart) ; 
12  letters  and  exhibits  (including  that  from 
Secretary  of  HEW  John  W.  Gardner) ;  printed 
material,   hearings,   66   pages. 

Federal  Role  Ui  Traffic  Safety:  4  hear- 
ings; 16  witnesses  i including  Congressman 
Halperin:  author  Ralph  Nader;  Mr.  Roche. 
President,  General  Motors;  Mr.  Pyle.  Presi- 
dent. National  Safety  Council;  Mr.  Liebowitz, 
Mr  Speno,  and  Mr,  Chananau.  members  of 
tlie  New  York  State  Legislature) ;  72  exhibits, 
statements,  letters,  etc.  (including  that  from 
Congressman  Bennett  that  referred  by 
Senator  Mundt,  those  from  state  and  private 
organizations);  printed  material.  4  hearings. 
521  pages. 

Federal  Role  In  Urban  Affairs:  14  hearings. 
28  witnesses  (including  Senators  Clark. 
Kennedy.  jAvrTs.  Kvchel.  Wiluams  of  New 
Jersey:  Congressmen  "Widnall,  Farnsley. 
Powell;  Secretary  Weaver  of  HUD,  Secretary 
Gardner  of  HEW;  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz, 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  Director  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  of  OEO;  Mayors  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  Cavanaugh  of  Detroit,  Yorty  of  Los 
Angeles.  Reading  of  Oakland,  Lee  of  New 
Haven,  .Allen  of  Atlanta,  Sorensen  of  Omaha, 
Locher  of  Cleveland); 

rUTITRE    PLANS 

Federal  Role  In  Urban  Affairs:  Hearings  to 
be  held  with  federal  officials,  private  organi- 
zations,  and   Indlvidu.'ils  as  witnesses. 

Hearings  with  related  materials  to  be 
edited  iuid  printed — 1457  pages  of  transcript 
plus  approximately  600  pages  of  related 
materials  on  hand  at  present 

Report  on  federal  role  In  traffic  safety  to  be 
completed  and  printed  (total  hearings  on 
this  topic   1965-1966:11;    1600  pages). 
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S.  100  ^Rlblooff  and  WUlUnu  of  New  Jvtcy). 
S.  ano  Miuidt  ao<J  W  coapooaon) 

8.  4»7    Scott; 

8.  738  (JIUkr,  AUott),  8.  t». 

8.  liHi   rwk  MM)  I  M«poBton>.  H.R.  «9a7.. 


S.  IU62  1  Mart  uid  17  ooospotuan). 

«.  1122   cte) 

8.  1134    Rfbknff).  H  R.  *ea» 


8.  1135    MoCl«U»n).  H  R.  4023 

S.  ISW(RlbloaaaiKlUo(»poDMn) 

8.  21(E    N.'-,  „■   

8.2251     vt    •»       .  -      ,  ,  r»).. 

8.2411  fiMDoii  uMi .    ^oapoBMaa) 

8.2435   NKdB  and  I  eoapooaon) „ 

S.  J34«    Bam)     

8.  Re*  lUQ    Putors  and  7  eoipcoaan) 

fl    Keo  «t   Rob«rtaan) - „ 

8.  Ret.  TaOOmrita 


Short  tltla 


T«  wtoWiih  a  I>«gArlmanl of  TruiaparUtkMi 

To  creat«  i  lo  on  Nodoua  and  ObsnM 

Mattarj  w:         . 
T«  artabllafa  m  r.>r.  uut»i  omce  ot  PrMtdant  an  Offlea 

of  Conununlty  D«r«toprment. 
To  ct*u»  a  CointoLatao  tor   EMmlnatkia  of  fomo- 

papdlc  llaUrtali. 
T«  wUblMi  •  Dapartmcnt  of  Hourtnc  and  Urban 

DsralepiiMnt. 
To  aattbllih  an  Oflk*  of  ConjunMn 
ToMUbUaba  VS.  DvpwUnaal  of  Truisportatkm  .. 
To  amand  BaorcanUMkio  Act  of  IMB  Iti  a  parmaneot 

bMk. 
To  ainand  RMmuilattInn  Act  of  1948  to  Jane  1.  1W7 

(Dm.  II.  t9«.  aulhvrtutka). 

T*  aatabUab  a  Dvptftment  of  HoiufaK  and  Urban 
DaratopoMnt. 

To  pravld*  tar  rtmmtth.  daalgn.  devvlopmcnt,  and 
eouuuMloo  of  prototjrpa  laia  ear. 

Marina  and  AtmoaplMrle  AfUIn  Coordtaatton  Act  of 

IMS. 
To  aatabUati  a  CummlMlao  To  dtvdy  and  Apprate  the 

Ornnlxatlon  and  Oparatloo  oflbe  KiecuttTt  Branch 

of  tka  OoTammanl. 
To  radMttoaU  tba  Dapartmaot  of  tntarlcr  aa  the 

DapartaMot  of  Naturr^  Raaouroa. 

To  aatablMi  tba  Dapartmcnt  of  Educatkn  

DIaapproTtnc  Raorfanlutlon  Plan  1  of  1968 

To  aatabllah  an  Advlaonr  ConunlMlaa  on  Uaaltb  Ra- 

•aarcb  Ai^lrltlaa. 
To  dIsapproTe  Raoriaottatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  I9M 


dtatui  or  recommendation 


Reqoested  departmental  reports. 

Reported  by  fiUl  committee  June  30,  IBM  (8.  Kept.  No  !«■ 

Paaed  Senate  July  II.  1966.  * 

Uaartsgs  beKl  In  connection  with  8.  ISOB.    A  Terslon  of  S  < - 

taaorporaud  In  8.  1509 
8.  300  reported  by  full  committee  Jane  80,  1066  (8.  Rent   \ 

13551.  and  paneJ  SanHte  July  11,  IBHA. 
Henrlnira  beld  In  connection  with  9.  IfiW,  Fab.  18.  Mar  31  4' . 

1.  2,  May  18,  1*V^    .S    Re|>t    No  828).  "     ' 

Reqneatad  deparunental  reports. 
Haarlncson  8   3O10 
U.  Rapt.  No   184  on  H  R  40Z3.  Mar.  10,  ISSS.    Heartnn  on  \t  ■ 

20  (aJsooo  8.  1135V 
H««irlnii  oo  Mar.  20     Also  on  8.  1134  (S    Rept.  No.  154)    Kn  • 

ISeS.    PaMadSenate.  amended,  Apr  9,  ISW     H.R.  4823  Dane 

UouM.  amendad.  Jane  3,  lw«5.    Public  Law  MMS  ^^ 

Hearlnits,  Mar.  31.  Apr.  1.  2,  May  19.  1965.    Reported  with  an*, 

menUAug  2, 1968{S    Rept   No.  326).    H.R.  8027 passed  Sen»l. 

amended,  Ad<.  II,  1965     Puhlic  Law  89-174.  Sept  9.  iwa 
Suboonunittae  held  hearings  on  bill.  Fe<leral  role  In  traffic  safe' 

Mar.  22,  26,  a*.  July  13.  14.  16.  21,  1986.  Feb,  2.  3.  10.  Mar   ■ 

ItM.     A    version   Incorporated   In   6.   3006,   National  Trai'~ 

Safety  Ad. 
Raqtieatad  dapanmental  reports. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Baarlnci  oo  Mav  12  and  14.  1985.     Reported  adyersely  M.i 

10  (8.   Rept.  No.  208).     Reaolutlon  disagreed  to  May  24.  Dl.i^^ 

aflsctlTe  May  28,  1985. 
Balarrad  to  Subcommittee  on   Research. 

Hearings  on   Mar.   8  and  4,   1988.     Reporte<l  adversely  Apr 
(.•'.   Kept.  No.   10B6)      Reaolutlon  disagreed  to  Apr.  6,  pl^r 
eSlectlve  Apr.  12.  1988. 


SUPPORT    FX3R    CXDMMISSIONER 
HOWE 

Mr  CL.\RK  .VIr  President.  It  U  an 
old  axiom  In  politics  that  If  you  war  t  to 
do  something  useful  for  your  constitu- 
ents, the  threshold  requirement  L'.  to 
get  elected.  The  danger  In  folloving 
that  precept  is.  on  occasion,  some  elei;t«d 
offlclaLs  take  an  emotional  Issue  and  play 
It  bacic  to  the  electorate  Ln  tones  far 
more  strident  tlian  the  facts  justify 

Thl.'^  beliu'  an  election  year  a  number 
of  local.  State — and.  I  ret'ret  to  .^y. 
Federal  le^slators — have  seized  u;x)n 
the  question  of  equal  txlucatlonal  Dp- 
portunltles  and  the  Office  of  Education's 
efforU  to  uphold  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
M  a  fine  excu.se  for  s<jme  real  cld- 
fashloned  demaKouuery  By  tTnlstlng 
out  of  context  some  of  his  remark.s  and 
misquoting  others,  they  have  made 
Harold  Howe  11.  the  Comml.ssloner  of 
EMucaUon.  seem  like  the  advance  guard 
oX  a  Federal  takeover  of  our  local  school 
systems 

As  a  -■>•^  iJt,  the  forward  movement  of 
better  education  for  all  our  people  Is 
In  danger  of  being  slowed  up  Because 
I  think  there  Is  nothing  more  important 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  tlian  a  United  States  In  which  all 
our  people,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  contribute  to  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  tecnnology  and  resources  and 
that  t.hLs  :.s  clearly  dependent  upon 
quality  and  equality  of  education— I 
have,  as  M  Smith  used  to  say,  taken  "a 
look  at  the  record  " 

The  Commissioner's  stand  on  what  he 
Is  required  to  do  by  the  law  he  has  sworn 
to  uphold  was  clearly  stated  b>-  him  last 
June  In  a  talk  before  the  Alabama  S'ate 
Advlsor>-  Committee  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commis.sion  In  Birmingham  when  he 
said 

Aa  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  declalona. 
lower  xurta  were  airected  to  require  sclkool 


dlstrlcta  to  taake  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
start  toward  deaegrepiUng  the  schoola.  In 
discharging  that  reaponalblUty.  the  courts 
have  In  many  cases  felt  It  neceaaary  to  define 
what  desegregation  really  means  Thus  a 
recent  court  opinion  stated  that  "It  Is  not 
enough  to  open  the  previously  all-whlte 
school  to  Negro  student*  who  desire  to  go 
there  while  all-Negro  schools  continue  to  be 
maintained  as  such."  Furthermore,  the 
schools  have  been  Instructed  by  the  courts 
to  make  "an  adequate  start  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  race  as  a  basis  for  the  employment 
and  allocation  of  teachers,  administrator*, 
and  other  per«onn«l." 

Earlier  in  Jackson.  Miss  ,  before  the 
Mississippi  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  he  said: 

Let  It  be  absolutely  clear  that  our  iOdfl 
guidelines  do  not  require  that  every  school 
must  have  a  bl-radal  faculty  by  next  fAll. 
They  do  not  establish  a  fixed  formtila  for 
staff  deaegregaUon.  nor  do  they  tell  school 
administrators  what  people  they  may  hire 
and  which  they  may  fire  They  do  say  this: 
that  all  personnel  decisions — decisions  re- 
garding hiring,  flrtng,  promotion,  demotion, 
aaslgnment,  and  reaaalgnment — must  be 
made  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  nation- 
al origin  except  to  corrpct  past  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon.  And  they  say  there  must  be  real  and 
not  merely  token  progress  In  staff  desegrega- 
tion. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  local  school 
systems  of  the  South  they  moved  ahead. 
VolunUrlly  and  in  good  faith,  they 
obeyed  the  law  They  did  what  was  rl^ht 
because  it  is  right.  Typically  what  has 
happened  is  described  In  article  by  Mau- 
rlne  McLaughlin  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  9.  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  to  Insert  this  article 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  essenti- 
ally this  article  tells  the  story  of  the  all- 


Negro  Lyles-Crouch  Hementary  Schoc-I 
where  "with  desegregation  a  month  old 
the  controversy  has  dissolved  In  an  ap- 
I>arent  flood  of  success." 

But  the  tasks  of  other  school  sys- 
tem*— so  well  begun — have  become  In- 
creasingly difficult  as  Eugene  Patterson 
pointed  out  In  the  Atlanta  Constltutlo." 
on  October  6. 

The  poor,  forgotten  school  superintend- 
enu  of  Georgia  and  their  local  boards  of 
education  are  paying  the  price  for  the  guide- 
lines game  the  politicians  are  playing.  The 
school  people  are  trying  to  honor  the  law. 
educate  children,  and  If  p>osslble,  survive 
Heedless  office-seekers  are  trying  to  win  votea 
regardless  of  the  diimage  they  may  do 

RldlQg  the  blacklash.  Southern  polltlclau 
have  staged  a  regular  tournament  in  Wash- 
ington, setting  up  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  for  everybody  to  take  a  run  a: 
Mr  Howe  has  shown  an  uncommon  ability 
to  avoid  being  unhorsed  and  to  keep  the 
record  straight  in  the  face  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  local-level  school  people  In  Geor- 
gia who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselves 
No  prudent  ones  would  dare  to 

Not  simply  In  Washington,  but  on  the 
campaign  trail  in  Georgia,  the  Bute's  po- 
litical pKMhbahs  are  exhorting  the  hosts  to 
rise  up  against  desegregation  guidelines 
which  local  school  people  have  been  trying 
to  tell  tham   they  must  live  with. 

A  county  school  superintendent  who  hai 
persuaded  his  community  to  comply  with  a 
minimum  of  deeegregatlon.  as  It  was  spelled 
out  to  him,  must  feel  pretty  defenseless  to 
find  both  candidates  for  governor  now  stir- 
ring up  passions  in  breasts  he  tried  to  pacify 

It  Is  small  service  to  the  educational  good 
of  the  state  for  the  politicians  to  do  this. 
.And  while  It  Is  unrealistic  lo  expect  them  to 
lay  off  of  an  emotional  Issue  when  emotional 
Issues  decide  elections,  the  people  may  aJ 
well  see  plainly  what  a  bind  their  school  of- 
ficials are  being  caught  In. 

The  law  forbids  them  to  segregate  schools 
on  account  of  race.  It  directs  the  Offlce  of 
Education  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  If  tJiey  do. 
The  law  was  handed  to  Howe  to  enforce. 


He  would  have  hoped  school  people  would 
comply  without  being  forced  But  In  most 
places  they  couldn't  move,  unless  they  were 
forced  to  move,  because  {xjlitlcal  opinion 
wouldn't  let  them  move. 

When  Howe  pressed  them  to  move  into 
compliance  with  the  law.  they  demanded  to 
know  how  much  was  enough. 

So  he  laid  down  guidelines  suggesting  how 
much  would  be  accepted  as  enough — and 
they  accused  him  of  trying  to  dictate  Illegal 
quotas. 

He  wasn't  trying  to  go  beyond  the  law  and 
dictate  quotas,  he  patiently  explained.  He 
was  simply  trying,  with  his  guidelines,  to  give 
local  school  people  some  rough  guide  as  to 
how  much  desegregation  would  be  accepted 
jn  its  face  aa  enough. 

No  school  had  to  come  up  to  that  quota, 
or  stop  at  It. 

It  w.is  simply  a  measurement  he  would  use 
;n  checking  off  schoola  automatically  as  being 
in  compliance. 

Schools  falling  short  of  the  guldellnee 
ag:ures  might  \>e  Investigated,  then  judged  In 
compliance.  (The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  any 
school  that  has  made  almost  any  ki:id  of  good 
!alth  start  toward  compliance  is  being  cer- 
tified by  Howe.'t 

Hobbled  by  plenty  of  federal  bureaucratic 
Incompetence,  he  is  trying  to  find  reason- 
able ways  to  guide  local  school  people  toward 
compliance  with  a  law  Congress  passed,  and 
the  layer  of  politicians  between  them  Isn't 
being  much  help. 

Since  facts  have  never  Impressed  ex- 
tremists— either  leftwingers  or  right- 
wingers — they  then  took  thp  well-known 

When  did  you  stop  beating  your  wife?" 
approach.  They  stated  that  business  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  se:,'regation  was 
a  condition  of  Federal  aid.  Accordingly, 
they  tried  to  write  Into  law  a  proscrip- 
tion against  a  practice  that  never  was  a 
practice  or  condition  of  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

KnA  they  continue  to  state  this  without 
a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  their  self- 
created  bogeyman  and  in  the  face  of  flat 
denials  by  Mr  Howe  0:ie  of  the  latest 
of  his  denials  was  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  Congressman  Wolff  for  a  .<;tate- 
.Tient  on  the  subject  last  September  23. 
I  quote  the  telegram  which  ha.s  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Thank  you  for  calling  to  my  attention  an 
allegation  that  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education 
IS  planning  to  Introduce  legislation  to  require 
bMlng  of  students  to  achieve  Integration 
^r  for  any  other  piu-p>oee  This  is  Just  not 
true. 

Additionally.  I  want  to  reaffirm  clearly  and 
explicitly  our  conviction  that  educational  de- 
cisions reside  in  the  local  communities  and 
State   as   they    traditionally    have    over    the 

Tears. 

The  role  of  the  Offlce  of  Education  In  these 
nistterg  is  to  stimulate  Innovative  planning 
ind  to  help  support  local  schools  in  their 
**arch  for  better  methods  to  create  quality 
iad  equality  of  education  for  all  youngsters 
la  their  community. 

The  means  to  these  ends  are  completely 
»-lthln  the  discretion  and  control  of  the  lo- 
al  community  itself. 

Busing'  I  tell  you,  in  the  past,  there 
•^las  been  far  more  busing  in  certain  areas 
'0  maintain  segregation,  than  there  has 
e'.er  been  to  break  it  up. 

I  treat  this  subject  in  such  detail  be- 
cause, as  Edmund  Burke  said: 

All  that  Is  necessary  for   the   triumph  of 

T-T:  ^  ^^^  ^^"^  ™en  remain  silent  and  do 
nothiag. 
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Fortunately  the  responsible  press,  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  our  liberties,  has 
seen  through  this  sham  and  preteiise. 
The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  had  this  to  say  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Mr.  Howe  Deserves  Strong  Sup- 
port": 

Harold  Howe  II  is  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent, literate  and  Imaginative  Commission- 
ers of  Education  ever  to  serve  In  Washing- 
ton. Yet  he  was  attacked  the  other  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent.-^tlves  as 
a  "man  who  talks  like  a  Communist"  and 
was  called  an  "idiot,  a  misfit  and  ignorant" 

The  attack  came  from  Representative 
L.  Mendel  Riveks  of  South  Carolina.  Com- 
missioner Howe  as  the  target  of  this  scur- 
rilous attack  because  he  has  the  Job  of  carrv- 
Ing  out  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  speed- 
ing up  the  racial  desegregation  of  schools, 
which  everyone  knows  Is  proceeding  at  a 
snail's  pace,  Mr.  Rmms.  of  course,  and  most 
of  his  Southern  colleagues,  don't  want  It  to 
proceed  at  all.  Their  tactic  now  l.s  to  charge 
that  the  guidelines  announced  by  Commis- 
sioner Howe  go  beyond  the  Intent  of  the  law 
Their  evidence  to  support  this  frequently- 
heard  charge  is  unimpressive. 

Cotiunlssloner  Howe's  able  predecessor. 
Francis  Keppel,  also  was  the  object  of  bitter 
attacks  of  this  sort.  It  has  become  an  oc- 
cupational hazard  of  a  Job  that  for  so  many 
years  was  relatively  uncontroverslal  This  Is 
all  the  more  reason  for  President  Johnson 
and  responsible  members  of  Congress  to 
stand  firmly  behind  Commissioner  Howe  and 
make  their  support  clear  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

The  day  before,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  had  this  to  say  under  the  heading 
of  "Howe  Treatment  Uncalled  For": 

Americans  should  not  be  deceived  bv  the 
current  campaign  to  discredit  Harold  Howe 
II,  the  energetic  United  States  commls-sloner 
of  education,    (slcl 

Over  the  objections  of  several  House  Rules 
Committee  members.  Howe  last  week  was 
summoned  to  a  hearing  by  Virginia's  Rep. 
Howard  W.  Smith,  committee  chairman. 
The  hearing  provided  southerners  with  an 
opportunity  to  gain  publicity  for  their  un- 
proved allegations  that  Howe,  or  his  aides, 
overstepped  authority  In  working  for  school 
desegregation. 

That  the  bearing  was  part  of  a  concerted 
effort  directed  Eigalnst  Howe  is  apparent  from 
the  conduct  of  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivehs  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  same  time  Howe  was  giving  testimony 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  South  Carolinian 
RrvEBfi,  across  the  hall,  recklessly  was  de- 
nouncing the  commissioner  as  "a  misfit," 
"an  Idiot,"  "ignorant"  and  one  "who  talks 
like  a  Communist." 

Howe,  an  Impressive  figure  In  U.S  educa- 
tion, took  over  direction  of  the  federal  school 
aid  program  last  December.  His  Job  has  been 
to  bring  schools  Into  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  make  them  eli- 
gible for  continued  federal  aid. 

At  the  time  of  Howe's  appearance  before 
the  Rules  Conunlttee.  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  civil 
rights  matters,  already  had  scheduled  a  No- 
vember hearing  on  the  subject  of  guide- 
lines for  school  desegregation. 

Commissioner  Howe's  testimony  should  be 
welcomed  and  weighed  there,  where  it 
belongs. 

Because  so  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  a  subject  which  has  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  being  distorted  into  a  .simple 
Madison  Avenue  advertising  campaign — 
a  manufactured  conflict  between  local 
and  Federal  control  of  education — it 
would  seem  as  if  Harold  Howe  II  were 


doing  nothing  in  other  important  areas 
of  the  Office's  responsibilities. 

The  facts — and  they  are  there  for  any- 
one who  is  willing  to  listen  and  read — 
are  to  the  contrary. 

For  example,  the  role  of  the  Jiuiior  or 
community  colleges  has  been  perceptively 
seen  by  the  Commissioner — particularly 
as  the  new  learning  media  will  influence 
them.  Mr.  Howe  made  the  following 
statement  last  June  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association  Conference  in  Ar- 
lington. 'Va.: 

A  major  part  of  this  growth  (of  electronic 

media]  in  higher  education  will  be  what  Is 
In  effect  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  edu- 
cational system  out  of  the  junior  or  com- 
munity colleges  ,  .  .  They  have  the  poten- 
tial for  bringing  higher  education  opportuni- 
ties within  commuting  range  of  virtually 
every  student  In  the  country.  Furthermore, 
as  a  result  of  deliberate  cooperative  planning 
with  local  and  area  industries,  they  have 
the  potential  for  contributing  to  the  educa- 
tion-industry partnership  not  only  for  en- 
trar.ce  occupations  but  also  for  refresher 
programs  and  advanced  training  as  well  as 
for  adult  retraining  as  needed. 

He  is  building  bridges  between  business 
and  education  .so  that  the  marvels  of 
technology  cnn  contribute  to  improved 
education.  He  has  invited  a  dialog 
between  industry  and  the  school  .sy.?tems; 
he  has  suggested  projects  in  conjunction 
with  foundations  to  make  easier  and 
more  fruitful  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  industn,-. 

He  has  displayed  unusual  perception 
in  recognizing  the  need  for  better  utiliza- 
tion of  teaching  .skills  and  he  has  not 
been  afraid  to  .speak  out  on  the  subject — 
to  praise  where  praise  is  deserved,  to  be 
critical  v.'here  it  seemed  appropriate. 
For  example,  in  a  talk  before  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  in  Chicago 
on  August  25  he  had  this  to  say : 

Further,  the  teaching  profession  has  been 
slow  to  develop  beneath  It  the  layers  of  sup- 
porting service  activities  It  ought  to  have. 
Our  schools  generally  employ  three  types  of 
people:  teachers,  administrators,  and  Jani- 
tors; we  have  not  sought  the  secretaries,  the 
library  specialists,  the  laboratory  assistants, 
the  theme  correctors,  the  audio-visual  op- 
erators, and  all  those  other  auxiliaries  who 
could  help  the  teacher  spend  more  time  on 
teiichlng  and  less  on  paper-shuffling  or  but- 
ton-pushing. 

Oxii  schools  as  organized  today  offer 
neither  place  nor  opportunity  for  such  spe- 
cialists, nor  do  our  school  budgets  provide  for 
their  services.  I  believe  this  is  partly  the 
fault  of  teachers,  for  in  many  cases  they  have 
insisted  that  the  only  people  qualified  to 
associate  with  children  are  those  with  a 
teacher's  training.  They  have  done  .so.  more- 
over, in  the  face  of  a  variety  of  experiments 
which  demonstrate  the  contrary. 

On  another  occasion,  to  clarify  the 
relation  of  teachers  to  mechanized  train- 
ing aids,  he  said: 

I  suspect  that  the  fundamental  outcome  of 
educational  technology  will  be  to  free  the 
teacher  from  the  robot  role  of  standing  In 
front  of  a  classroom  presenting  routine  ma- 
terial. Rather,  he  will  become  the  source  of 
Intellectual  stimulus,  the  leader  of  discus- 
sion groups  that  cau.se  students  to  think  and 
probe  and  express  their  ideas  effectively. 

One  outcome  of  this  kind  of  relationship 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  interaction  between 
Individual  students  and  the  teacher  than  can 
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now  b*  pr'ivtdMl  bv  the  ronventlonn;  plhst- 
room  A',  present  itudenu  receive  gen- 
uinely personal  attention  only  a  small  p<ir- 
Uon  of  tHe  time  The  student  In  tomoriow  » 
computerized  school  wiu  probably  receive  far 
grater  perv)naUzed  attention  and  much 
more  interaction  with  teachers  tban  he  now 
experiences 

Essentially.  If  I  read  the  record  cor- 
rectly. Coraml.'vsloner  Howe  has  ca,st  t  im- 
self  m  a  dual  role  The  one  Ls  to  see  -hat 
funds  the  Congress  has  made  avalUble 
flow  creatively  and  usefully  to  States  and 
communities  The  other  role  Is  to  s  Im- 
ulate  discussion  amon*;  all  groups  In- 
terested in  educatlon^ — at  all  levels— In 
our  country  In  meetings  and  in  talks 
to  educators.  State  officials,  business  nen 
he  has  brought  the  problems  of  b<tter 
education  Uy  the  top  of  the  agetida  He 
has  urged  innovative  thinking  and  has 
put  the  prestige  of  hi.s  office  on  the  line 
In  order  U)  create  a  variety  of  choice;,  for 
the  local  school  systems  to  choose  fi-om. 

And  he  has  I  believe,  clearly  recog- 
nized the  plurall.sm  of  our  soclety--hls 
belief  that  there  Ls  more  than  one  path 
to  educational  salvation 

I  would  like  to  end  these  remarks  vlth 
two  quotations  from  Harold  Howe's  be- 
liefs in  these  matters  One  Is  from  a  talk 
he  gave  at  the  National  School  Boirds 
Association  meeting  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn  : 

The   Onnstltutlon  clearly   leaves    »d'j- 

catlon  !n  the  hands  of  the  Individual  St  vtea 
ICost  States.  In  turn,  have  allowed  Inde-p^nd- 
•nce  of  action  to  local  school  districts  Our 
practice  aver  the  years  haji  .ttrengthenec:  the 
principle  that  eduf-atlou  is  a  matter  for  ocal 
control,  and  the  federal  ijnvemment  hm  no 
Intention  of  altering  that  arrangement 

The  other  more  recently,  is  from  the 
opening  pert  of  his  statement  before  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  De  Pacto 
School  Segregation  of  the  Commltte*  on 
Education  and  I^bor.  House  of  FU^pre- 
sentatlves.  on  August  23: 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  hav«  no 
deatre  whatsoever  to  dictate  to  anyone  the 
content  of  a  textbook  or  the  treatmen:  of 
a  minority  group  in  a  school  Ubrru-y  volume 
^r  equal  'o  my  concern  about  prejudice  U 
my  concern  thu'.  ther?  be  no  Pederal  cen- 
•orahlp  of  ideas  -ig  expreaB<>d  m  books  or 
other   itifslla 

In  ennctlng  the  Elementary  and  Socondarv 
Education  Ac.  .{  198.')  Congress  wlselv  pro- 
vided that  the  Office  of  Education  should  ex- 
ercise no  'llr«»ctloti.  supervision  or  control 
OTer  the  selection  ->t  textbooks  library  re- 
eourcea  Ar-.d  other  Instructional  nuiterlals 
This  Is  as  It  should  be  In  uir  pluralistic 
society  no  one  person  and  n.  government 
office  sh^>uid  make  decisions  as  to  what  stu- 
dents read  and  learn  Bu'~h  a  power  Is  wholly 
Inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  democracy 
as  we  know  It  The  Ofllce  of  Education  does 
not  p'tuM-an  such  a  power    nor  do  we  <e.rk  It 

For  my  part,  I  belieife  Coirunlsfiloner 
Howe  is  steering  an  effective  course  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  apathy  and  the 
Charytxlis  if  Federal  Interference  He 
has  brought  Intellectual  honesty  deep 
respect  for  our  local  traditions,  and  enor- 
mous energ>'  to  he&r  on  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  our  generation  excellence  of 
education  for  al!  our  people  I  support 
him  In  this  effort 
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OiiADK  School  Licicb  Dcsboiixcation  Psaks — 

Alexandria  PAaxNTs  EIaod  To  HKL,r  Majlx 

Plj»n   Wobjc 

'  By  Uaurlne  McLaughlin) 

When  plans  were  announced  last  spring 
to  desegregate  Alexandria's  all-Negro  Lylee- 
Croucb  Elementary  School  by  assigning  a 
minority  of  white  pupils  there,  a  flood  of 
controversy  ensued  But  this  fall,  with  de- 
segregation a  month  old.  the  controversy  has 
dissolved  In  an  apparent  flood  of  success. 

Well-to-do  white  parents  from  the  exclu- 
sive Old  Town  cu^a  protested  last  spring  that 
the  education  of  their  youngsters  would  be 
held  back  by  the  overwhelming  number  of 
deprived  Negro  children,  many  from  pubUc 
housing,  with  whom  they  would  share  the 
school  Several  families  ru.^hed  to  put  their 
children  into  private  schools. 

The  parents  also  accused  Alexandria  School 
Superintendent  John  C.  Albohm  of  not  tell- 
ing them  exactly  how  many  Negro  pupils 
would  be  at  the  school 

Albohm  retorted  that  the  parents  were 
more  interested  In  a  racial  "numbers  game" 
than  In  education  He  refused  to  bow  to 
their  demands  to  make  Lylee-Crouch  a 
"model  school"  to  compensate  for  integra- 
tion, declaring  that  all  Alexandria  schools 
should  be  "models." 

Against  this  discordant  background.  Lyles- 
Crouch  opened  last  month  with  an  etu-oll- 
ment  30  per  cent  white  and  70  per  cent 
Negro.  White  parents  feared  that  their  chil- 
dren would  get  an  Inferior  educaUon.  while 
Negro  parents  worried  that  their  youngsters 
might  be  overlooked  as  attempts  were  made 
to  please  the  white  group 

These  fears  seem  to  have  been  unfounded 
Today.  Lylee-Orouch  presents  a  picture  of 
Integration  that  might  serve  as  an  example 
to  other  area  schooU. 

.Spurred  by  parental  demand,  the  achool 
system  has; 

Cut  class  size  to  give  a  pupU-teacher  ratio 
of  22  to  1.  assuring  that  all  children  get 
Individual  help 

Emphasized  new  concepts  of  Instruction  so 
children  can  moTs  at  their  own  pace.  These 
Include  the  ungraded  primary,  which  per- 
mits children  to  take  as  few  as  two  or  as  long 
as  four  years  to  cover  beginning  work,  and 
a  plan  of  "continuous  progress."  so  each 
chUd  Is  able  to  pick  up  in  the  fall  exactly 
where  be  left  off  in  the  spring 

Integrated  the  factilty  by  assigning  only 
those  white  teachers  eager  to  work  In  a  de- 
segregated school 

Provided  a  fuUtlme  librarian  and  special 
teachers  In  reeding,  art.  music,  physical  edu- 
cation,  French  and  sF>eech   therapy 

Made  available  numerous  new  materials 
and  brought  the  school  library  up  to  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  standards  of  ten 
books  per  child 

Another  Important  "plus"  factor  has  been 
the  act  exercised  by  the  school's  veteran 
principal.  Virginia  A    Hilton,  a  Negro 

She  has  taken  parents  on  tours  through 
the  well-maintained  building  with  Its  color- 
ful exhibits  of  children's  art  work,  held  fre- 
quent parent- teacher  meetings  and  encour- 
aged Negro  and  white  teachers  alike  to  adopt 
a  "children  are  children"  regardless  of  race 
attitude. 

Now  eager  to  keep  their  children  in  the 
school,  many  Old  Town  pmrents  are  organis- 
ing to  make  sure  that  future  problems  are 
nipped  In  the  bud  ao  the  school  stays  Inte- 
grated 

Other  parents  express  concern,  however, 
because  the  school  Ls  using  a  modified  form 
of   tracking,    with   older   students  placed    in 


group  called  "clusters"  according  to  the  • 
ability 

These  parent*  are  fearful  that  as  the  yta: 
proceeds  a  <ll8proportlonate  number  of  white 
children  wi;i  be  placed  In  fast-moving  'c'u.^- 
ters"  due  to  the  advantages  of  their  hoinf 
backgrounds,  leaving  only  one  or  two  whUt 
youngsters  In  slow-moving  Negro  groups 
Then,  the  parents  fear  these  few  white  chl.- 
dren  would  be  taken  out  of  school  and  put  i:; 
private  schools. 

But  so  far  Integration  Is  bringing  an  im- 
proved education  to  both  Negroes  and  whiu- 
children  insofar  as  "the  meeting  of  the  chil- 
dren from  different  backgrounds,  experience* 
and  races  U  enriching  both.  '  Roger  A  i.kvxl- 
son,  director  of  elementary  education  in 
Alexandria,  said. 

He  believes  desegregation  is  worklne 
equally  well  at  three  other  predominantly 
Negro  schools  In  Alexandria  Plcklln.  with  a 
65  per  cent  Negro  enrollment;  Lee.  with  a  70 
p>er  cent  Negro  enrollment,  and  Houston, 
with  a  90  per  cent  Negro  enrollment. 

IFYom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution. 
Oct.  6.  1966] 

A  QtTIDB  TO  THE  OTTroELINIS 

(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

The  poor,  forgotten  school  superintendents 
of  Georgia  and  their  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  paying  the  price  for  the  guidelines 
game  the  pxjlltlclans  are  playing.  The  school 
people  are  trying  to  honor  the  law.  educate 
children,  and  If  possible,  survive.  Heedless 
office-seekers  are  trying  to  win  votes  regard- 
lees  of  the  damage  they  may  do. 

Riding  the  backlash.  Southern  pollUclans 
have  staged  a  regular  tournament  in  Wash- 
ington, setting  up  Education  CommlBsioner 
Harold  Howe  for  everybody  to  take  a  run  a' 
Mr  Howe  has  shown  an  uncommon  ablUtv 
to  avoid  being  unhorsed  and  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight  In  the  face  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

It  is  the  local-level  school  p)eople  In  Geor- 
gia who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselvee 
No  prudent  ones  would  dare  to. 

Not  simply  In  Wa.'shlngton.  but  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  In  Georgia  the  state's  political 
poohbahs  are  exhorting  the  hosts  to  rise  up 
against  desegregation  guidelines  which  local 
school  people  have  been  trying  to  tell  them 
they  must  live  with 

A  county  school  superintendent  who  has 
persuaded  his  community  to  comply  with  a 
n\lnlmum  of  desegregation ,  as  It  was  spelled 
out  to  him.  must  feel  pretty  defenseless  to 
find  both  candidates  for  governor  now  stir- 
ring up  passions  In  breasts  he  tried  to  pacify 

It  Is  small  service  to  the  educational  good 
of  the  state  for  the  politicians  to  do  thla. 
And  while  It  Is  unreaUsUc  to  expect  them  to 
lay  off  of  an  emotional  issue  when  emotional 
Issue*  decide  elections,  the  pteople  may  as  well 
see  plainly  what  a  bind  their  school  official* 
are  being  caught  In. 

The  law  forbids  them  to  segregate  schools 
on  account  of  race.  It  directs  the  Office  of 
Education  to  cut  oft  federal  funds  If  they  dc 
The  law  was  handed  to  Howe  to  enforce. 

He  would  have  hoped  school  people  would 
comply  wdthout  being  forced.  But  In  moet 
places  they  couldn't  move,  unless  they  were 
forced  to  move  because  political  opinion 
wouldn't  let  them  move. 

When  Howe  pressed  them  to  move  Into 
compliance  with  the  law.  they  demanded  to 
know  how  much  was  enough 

So  he  laid  down  guidelines  suggesting  bow 
much  would  be  accepted  as  enough— and 
they  accused  him  of  trying  to  dictate  lUeg»l 
quotas. 

He  wasn't  trying  to  go  beyond  the  l»* 
and  dictate  quotas,  he  paUently  explained. 
He  was  simply  trying,  with  his  guidelines  to 
give   local   school   people  some  rough  guide 
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as  to  how  much  desegregation  would  be  ac- 
cepted on  its  face  as  enough. 

No  school  had  to  come  up  to  that  quota, 
or  stop  at  it. 

It  was  simply  a  meiisurement  he  would  use 
in  checking  off  schools  automatically  ae  being 
iQ  compliance. 

Schools  falling  short  of  the  guideline  fig- 
ures might  be  Investigated  then  judged  In 
compliance.  (The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  any 
school  that  has  made  almost  any  kind  of 
good  faith  start  toward  coompUance  is  being 
certified  by  Howe.) 

Hobbled  by  plenty  of  federal  bureaucratic 
incompetence,  he  la  trying  to  find  reasonable 
ways  to  guide  local  school  people  toward 
compliance  with  a  law  Congress  passed,  and 
the  layer  of  politicians  between  them  Isn't 
being  much  help. 


IProm  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier-Journal. 
Oct.  3.  19661 
Ms.   Howe   Deserves   Strong   Support 

Harold  Howe  II  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent, literate  and  Imaginative  Commission- 
ers of  Education  ever  to  serve  In  Washington. 
Yet  he  was  attacked  the  other  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
"man  who  talks  like  a  Communist"  and  was 
called  an  "idiot,  a  misfit  and  Ignorant." 

The  attack  came  from  Representative  L. 
Mendel  RrvERS  of  South  Carolina  Commis- 
sioner Howe  was  the  target  of  thl.s  scurrilous 
attack  because  he  has  the  Job  of  carrying 
out  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  speeding 
up  the  racial  desegregation  of  schools,  which 
everyone  knows  Is  pnx-eedlng  at  a  snail's 
pace  Mr.  Ru-ers.  of  course,  and  most  of  his 
Southern  colleagues,  don't  want  it  to  proceed 
at  all.  Their  tactic  now  Is  to  charge  that  the 
guidelines  announced  by  Commissioner  Howe 
go  "beyond  the  Intent"  of  the  law.  Their 
evidence  to  support  this  frequently-heard 
charge  is  unimpressive 

Commissioner  Howe's  able  predecessor, 
Francis  Keppel.  also  was  the  object  of  bitter 
attacks  of  this  sort.  It  has  become  an  occu- 
pational hazard  of  a  Job  that  for  so  many 
years  was  relatively  uncontroverslal.  This  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  President  Johnson 
and  responsible  members  of  Congress  to 
stand  flrmly  behind  ComniLssloner  Howe  and 
make  their  support  clear  In  no  uncertain 
terms. 

:i^om  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer 
Oct.  2,  1966] 
Howe  Treatment  Uncalud  for 

Americans  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
current  campaign  to  discredit  Harold  Howe 
11.  the  energetic  United  States  commissioner 
of  education 

Over  the  objections  of  several  House  Rules 
Committee  members.  Howe  last  week  was 
s'.immoned..  to  a  hearing  by  Virginia's  Rep. 
Howard  W  Smfth.  committee  chairman. 
iae  hearing  provided  southerners  with  an 
'Opportunity  to  gain  pubUcltv  for  their  un- 
proved allegations  that  Howe,  or  his  aides 
'^verstepped  authority  In  working  for  school 
aegegregatlon. 

That  the  hearing  was  part  of  a  concerted 
wort  directed  against  Howp  is  apparent  from 
Reconduct  of  Rep  L  Mendel  Rivers  on  the 
aoor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
■he  same  time  Howe  was  giving  testimony  to 
'he  Rules  Committee.  Soiith  Carolinian 
«n,-nis.  across  the  hall  recklessly  was  de- 
'■ounclng  the  commissioner  .^s  "a  misfit,"  '"an 
laiot."  "Ignorant"  and  one  "who  talks  like  a 
i-ommunist." 

Howe,  an  Impreaslve  figure  in  US.  educa- 
•on,  took  over  direction  of  the  federal  school 
;^a  program  last  December.  HLs  Job  has  been 
nnii  n^  «:hooU  Into  compliance  with  the 
^vu  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  make  them  ellgl- 
°i«  for  conUnued  federal  aid 


At  the  time  of  Howe's  appearance  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  civil 
rights  matters,  already  had  scheduled  a 
November  hearing  on  the  subject  of  guide- 
lines for  school  desegregation. 

Commissioner  Howe's  testimony  should  be 
welcomed  and  weighed  there,  where  It 
belongs. 


RECESS 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  oi  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:56  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Muskik  In  the  chair) . 


ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  15857 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated 

The     Assistant     Legislative     Clerk 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1039: 
H.  Con.  Rks.  1039 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HJi.  16857)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  the  following  corrections  in 
the  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  certain  other  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
which  is  provided  In  section  202  (1 1  of  the 
bUl: 

(1)  In  class  3,  step  2,  strike  out  "Jie.SSe" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$16,865". 

(2)  In  class  3,  step  6.  strike  out  "18,115" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "18,105". 

(3)  In  class  6,  group  C.  principal  level  HI. 
step  5,  strike  out  "14,905"  and  insert  "14- 
095". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE 
EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OP  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
SERVICES 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  3008. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
3008)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  comprehen- 


sive health  planning  and  public  health 
services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
use  of  available  Federal  funds  for  such 
planning  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
prehensive Health  Pianidng  and  I>ubUc 
Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966". 

FINDINGS  and  DECLARATION  Of  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  ful- 
fillment of  our  national  purpose  depends  on 
promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level  of 
health  attainable  for  every  person,  in  an  en- 
vironment which  contributes  positively  to 
healthful  Individual  and  family  living;  that 
attainment  of  this  goal  depends  on  an  effec- 
tive partnership,  involving  close  Intergov- 
ernmenuil  collaboration,  official  and  volun- 
tan,-  efTorts.  and  participation  of  Individuals 
and  organizations;  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance must  be  directed  to  support  the 
marshaling  of  all  health  resources — national. 
State,  and  local— to  assure  comprehensive 
health  services  of  high  quality  for  every  per- 
son, but  without  Interference  with  existing 
patterns  of  private  professional  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  healing  arts. 

(b)  To  carry  out  such  purpose,  and  recog- 
nizing the  changing  character  of  health 
problems,  the  Congress  finds  tliat  compre- 
hensive planning  for  health  services,  health 
manpower,  and  health  facilities  is  essential 
at  every  level  of  government;  that  desirable 
administration  requires  strengthening  the 
leadership  and  capacities  of  State  health 
agencies;  and  that  support  of  health  services 
provided  people  in  their  communities  should 
be  broadened  and  made  more  flexible. 

GRANTS  FOK  COMPREHENSIVE   HEALTH   i  i^ANNING 
\NU   PTTBLIC   HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  Section  314  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"GRANTS     yOR     COMPREHENSIVE     HEALTH     PLAN- 
NINO    AND    PtTBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICES 

"Grants   to  States  for  Comprehensive  State 
Health  Planning 

"Sec.  314.  (aifli  Althorization. — In 
order  to  assist  the  States  In  comprehensive 
and  continuing  planning  for  their  current 
and  future  health  needs,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1968, 
to  make  grants  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted, and  had  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  State  plans  for  comprehensive  State 
health  planning.  For  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $6.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1968. 

"(2)  State  plans  por  comprehensive  state 
HEALTH  PLANNING. — In  Older  to  be  approved 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  State  plan 
for  comprehensive  State  health  planning 
must — 

"(A)  designate,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  a  single  State  agency,  which  may 
be  an  Interdepartmental  agency,  ae  the  scJe 
agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State's  health  planning 
functions  under  the  plaji; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  health  planning  council,  which  shall 
include  representatives  of  State  and  local 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  groups  concerned  with  health,  and  of 
consumers  of  health  services,  to  advise  such 
State  agency  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  the  plan,  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  such  council  sliall  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  of  health  servioes; 
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'■  C  iet  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
Uie  expenditure  of  fiiitds  under  the  plan. 
whici-.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  3urgeou  Oen- 
era;  ne  de&lgned  to  provide  for  compre- 
heos.ve  State  planning  for  health  services 
i  both  public  and  private).  Including  the 
fHC.;  ties  and  person/i  required  for  the  pro- 
vLslur.  of  such  services  •  :::■•*■'.  the  health 
needs   >f  the  people  of  the  st.iU' 

■  [  pT'  V  ;•  '  -  encouranliig  cooperitlve 
effor'ji  ui.  i  ^  i  .ernmental  or  nongovern- 
mei.'^i  ><eiicies.  organiziitlons  and  groups 
cor;ce:;.fj  With  health  services,  facilities,  or 
niAr'.;>.wer.  and  for  cooperative  efforts  be- 
twe'-::  such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  and  slmJlar  agencies,  organizations, 
and  (froups  In  the  fields  of  education,  wel- 
fare   tnd  rehabUltatlon. 

E>  contain  or  b«  soipported  by  aisur- 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  Qeaeral 
th&t  the  funds  pcUd  under  this  subsection  wlU 
be  used  to  supplement  and.  to  the  e:ctent 
practicable,  to  Increase  the  level  of  tiLnds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  by 
the  3tate  for  the  purpose  of  comprehensive 
hea: -..>-.  p.annlng  and  not  to  supplAnt  such 
non  PVil  -rai  funds; 

F*  provide  such  methods  of  admin  jitra- 
tiu:.  (including  methods  relating  tc  the 
esui.o..-a.:neat  and  malntejoance  of  pers-:>nnel 
stdj.d  1  Is  on  a  merit  basis.  exc«pt  that  the 
Suri^eoti  Oener&l  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
an<!  :ompensatlon  of  any  Individual  em- 
pluyed  in  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  i-Tf  found  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  to  be 
neoetisary  for  the  proper  and  eiBclent  r  per»- 
t.' j;i    it  Uie  piaji. 

I'll  provide  that  ih'  rivx--"  *i;-nc^  will 
rn  iXe  such  reports.  In  »mh  f^rui  tuid  con- 
tiUr.mg  such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon 
Ger.eral  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
rfqiire,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
surh  access  thereto  as  the  Stirgeon  Oeneral 
finds  oecsMary  to  assure  the  correctnees  and 
vi>r'. .".ration  of  such  reports: 

H)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  leaa  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  approved 
urid»r  this  subsection  and  submit  to  the 
.Su.'-^'e<->n  Oeneral  appropriate  modifications 
thereof; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
«ary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
th;.i  subsection;  and 

J I  contain  such  additional  tnX ormatloc 
and  .usurances  as  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection 

"(3)  (A)  St*t»  aixotmknts — From  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  purpose  fur  each 
fiscal  year,  the  several  States  shall  t)e  en- 
titled to  allotments  determined,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  the 
rx>r>".latlon  and  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
reep<?ct!ve  States;  except  that  no  such  allot- 
ment to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
b<»  '.ess  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
prl.it^d  for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 1  Any  such  allotment  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  by  the  State.  In  accordsuice  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  the 
States  plan  approved  thereunder,  until  the 
clos*  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

"B)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subparagraph  (Ai  for  any  fiscal 
year  whlcti  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  determine* 
will  not  t>e  required  by  the  State,  during 
tbe  period  for  which  It  Is  available,  for  the 
piurpoeee  for  which  allotted  shall  be  available 
tor  reallotsment  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  from 
time  to  time  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may 
fix.  to  other  States  with  respect  to  which 
sucn  -K  (•■•j»rmlnatlon  has  not  been  made. 
In  ^-  -.  ■  r.  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
luch  fiscal  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 


amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  during  such 
period;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  State* 
whoae  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amotint  so  reallotted  to  a 
State  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  b« 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"l4)  Patmkntb  to  aTATKs. — Prom  each 
State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  expend- 
itures Incurred  during  that  year  or  the 
succeeding  year  pursuant  to  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  subsection.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  sums  the 
State  will  need  In  order  to  perform  the 
planning  under  lu  approved  State  plan 
under  this  subsection,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments.  The  'Federal  share'  for  any 
State  for  purpoae*  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  alt.  or  such  part  as  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
may  determine,  of  the  cost  of  such  planning. 
'  Project  grants  for  areauHtU  healtti  planning 

"<b)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  Is  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1.  196fl. 
and  ending  Jime  30.  19«8.  to  make,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  uiMler  subsection  (a). 
project  grants  to  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organlzaUon  to  coyer 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  developing  (and  from  time  to 
time  revising)  comprehensive  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area  plans 
for  coordination  of  enlstlng  and  planned 
health  service*.  Including  the  faclUtle*  and 
persons  required  for  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; except  that  in  the  case  of  project 
grants  made  In  any  State  prior  to  July  1. 
1968,  approval  of  such  State  agency  shall  be 
required  only  If  such  State  has  such  a  State 
plan  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  grants. 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juae  30.  1967,  and  17  500.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"Project  grantt  for  training,  studies,  and 
demonstrations 
"(c)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  is  also  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
19M.  and  ending  June  30.  1968.  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  institution,  or  other  organization  to 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  training,  studies,  or  demonstrations  look- 
1^  toward  the  development  of  Improved  or 
more  effective  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning throughout  the  Nation  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subeectlon.  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•  1.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1967.  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968 

"Grants    for    comprehensive    public    health, 
services 

"ld)(ll         AUTHOEIZATlOff        OF        APPKOPXIA- 

TKws. — There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prUted  $63,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral to  make  granu  to  State  health  or  men- 
tal health  authorities  to  assist  the  States  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  pub- 
lic health  services,  including  the  training  of 
personnel  for  State  and  local  health  work 
The  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  used  for 
making  paymenu  to  State  which  have  sub- 
mitted, and  had  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral.  State  plans  for  provision  of  public 
health  services. 


"{2)  Statx  njkNS  ro«  p«o vision  of  pitbuc 
HBALTH  8CBVICKS. — In  Order  to  be  approved 
under  this  subsection,  a  State  plan  for  pro- 
vision of  public  health  services  must — 

"(A)  provide  for  administration  or  super- 
vision of  administration  by  the  State  health 
authority  or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority; 
"(B)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  In  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  paid  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  Oener&l 
that  (I)  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subeectlon  will  be  used  to  make  a  &ig. 
nlficant  contribution  toward  providing  and 
strengthening  public  health  services  in  the 
various  political  subdivisions  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  the  people;  (II)  such 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  Institutions, 
and  organizations.  In  accordance  with  cri- 
teria which  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  determines 
are  designed  to  secure  maximum  participa- 
tion of  local,  regional,  or  metropoUtac 
agencies  and  groups  in  the  provision  of  such 
services;  and  (111)  such  funds  will  be  used 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical 
to  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided 
and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds; 
"(D)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  public 
health  services  under  the  State  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  have  been  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (ai ; 

"(B)  provide  that  public  health  services 
furnished  under  the  plan  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions. Including  standards  as  to  the  scope 
and  quality  of  such  services; 

"(Fl  provide  such  methods  of  admlnlstrt- 
tlon  (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  ofllce. 
and  compensation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed In  accordance  with  such  methods)  as 
are  found  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  plan: 

"(O)  provide  that  the  State  health  author- 
ity or,  with  respvect  to  mental  health  serv- 
ices, the  State  mental  health  authority,  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  and  evaluate  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  subsection  and  submit 
to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  appropriate  modifi- 
cations thereof; 

"(Hi  provide  that  the  State  health  author- 
ity or.  with  respect  to  mental  health  senlcee 
the  State  mental  health  authority,  will  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require 
and  win  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
neceesary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports: 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  aaeure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  i)ald  to  the  St8t« 
under  this  subsection,  and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Surgeon  General  msT 
find  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Statx  allotments. — From  the  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subeectlon  the  several  SUtes  shall  be 
entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  to  allotments 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States,  except  that  no 
SUte's  allotment  shall  be  less  for  any  year 
than  the  total  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  imder  formula  grants  for  cancer  con- 
trol, plus  other  allotmenU  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  llw' 
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"(4)  (A)  Payments  to  states.— Prom  each 
Sute's  allutmeui  under  this  subsection  for 
a  fiscal  year  liie  Slate  shall  be  paid  the 
Federal  share  of  the  expenditures  Incurred 
during  such  year  under  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  In 
advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  sums  the  State  will 
expend  under  the  State  plan,  except  that 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  shall 
be  made  on  account  of  previously  made 
underpayments  or  overpayments  under  this 
subsection. 

■■(B)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State,  expenditures  by 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations, be  regarded  as  expenditures  by 
such  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(8)  Pedebal  share. — The  'Federal  share' 
for  any  State  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  100  per  centum  lese  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  United  States:  except  that  In  no 
case  shall  such  percentage  be  less  than 
33S  per  centum  or  more  than  ee^-j  per 
centum,  and  except  that  the  Federal  share 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  66^  per  centum 

'■r6i  Determination  of  fErniAL  shares. — 
The  Federal  shares  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Surgeon  General  between  July  1  and 
September  1  of  each  year,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  per  capita  Incomes  of  each  of 
thr  States  and  of  the  United  States  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  such  determination  shall  be 
conclusive  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
the  next  July  1.  The  populations  of  the 
several  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  figures  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  States  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

"(7)  Alloca'tton  of  rtTNDs  wrrHiN  the 
sta'tes. — At  least  15  per  centum  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  State  mental  health 
authority  for  the  provision  under  the  State 
plan  of  mental  health  services. 

■Project  grants  for  health  services 
development 

"(el  There  are  authorized  bo  be  appro- 
priated $62,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  for  grants  t-o  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
ganliatlon  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  (1) 
providing  services  to  meet  health  needs  of 
limited  geographic  scope  or  of  specialized 
regional  or  national  significance.  (2)  stimu- 
lating and  supporting  for  an  Initial  period 
new  programs  of  health  services,  or  (3) 
undertaking  studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training  designed  to  develop  new  methods 
or  Improve  existing  methods  of  providing 
health  services  Such  grants  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  clause  d)  or  (2t  of  the  pre- 
«<llng  sentence  with  respect  to  projects  In- 
volving the  furnishing  of  public  health 
•ervlces  only  U  surh  services  are  provided 
In  accordance  with  such  plans  as  have  been 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"Interchange  of  personnel  uHtti  States 

"(f)  (1 1  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
"on,  the  term  'State'  means  a  State  or  a 
PoUUcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  engaged  in  any 
activities  related  to  health  or  designated  or 
wtablished  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
fiP«f*8raph  (2)  of  subsection  (a):  the  term 
Secretary'  means  (except  when  used  In  para- 
P»Pb  (3)(D))  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare:  and  the  term  'Depart- 
ment' means  the  Department  of  Health, 
Mucatlon.  and  Welfare. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  through 
agreements  or  otherwise,  to  arrange  for 
aeelgnment  of  officers  and  employees  of 
States  to  the  Department  and  assignment  to 
States  of  officers  and  employees  in  the  De- 
partment engaged  In  work  related  to  health, 
for  work  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
aid  the  Department  In  more  effective  dis- 
charge of  its  responsibilities  In  the  field  of 
health  as  authorized  by  law.  Including  co- 
operation with  States  and  the  provision  of 
technical  or  other  assistance.  The  period 
of  assignment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
under  an  arrangement  shall  not  exceed  two 
years. 

"(3)  (A)  Officers  and  employees  In  the 
Department  assigned  to  any  State  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  considered,  during 
such  assignment,  to  be  (1)  on  detail  to  a 
regtilar  work  assignment  In  the  Department, 
or  (U)  on  leave  without  pay  from  their 
positions  In  the  Department. 

"(B)  Persons  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  as  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  Department  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  that  the  supervision  of  their 
duties  during  the  period  of  detaU  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Involved. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned 
and  on  leave  without  p&y — 

"(II  If  the  rate  of  compensation  (Includ- 
ing allowances)  for  their  employment  by  the 
State  Is  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing had  they  continued  In  their  regular  as- 
signment In  the  Department,  they  may  re- 
ceive supplemental  salary  payments  frorn  the 
Department  In  the  amount  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  Justified,  but  not  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  difference  between  the 
State  rate  and  the  Department  r.^te:  and 

"(11)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave  and 
sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law. 
but  only  In  circumstances  considered  by  the 
Secretary  to  Justify  approval  of  such  leave. 
Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 
pay  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  be  entitled — 

"(111)  to  continuation  of  their  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benci^ts  Act 
of  1959,  so  long  as  the  Department  continues 
to  collect  the  employee's  contribution  from 
the  officer  or  employee  Involved  and  to  trans- 
mit for  timely  deposit  Into  the  funds  cre- 
ated under  such  Acts  the  amount  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributions  and  the  Government's 
contribution  from  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment: and 

"(Iv)  (I)  In  the  case  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Service,  to  have  their  service  dur- 
ing their  assignment  treated  as  provided  in 
section  214(d)  for  such  officers  on  le^ve  with- 
out pay,  or  (II)  In  the  case  of  other  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Department,  to  credit 
the  period  of  their  assignment  under  the  ar- 
rangement under  this  subsection  toward 
periodic  or  longevity  step  Increases  and  for  re- 
tention and  leave  accrual  purposes,  and,  up>on 
payment  Into  the  civil  service  retlremerit  and 
disability  fund  of  the  percentage  of  their 
State  salary,  and  of  their  supplemental  sal- 
ary payments.  If  any,  which  would  have  been 
deducted  from  a  like  Federal  salary  for  the 
period  of  such  assignment  and  payment  by 
the  SecreUry  Into  such  fund  of  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  by  him  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  assignment  ■with  re- 
spect to  a  like  Federal  salary,  to  treat  (not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1959.  under 
the  head  'Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund")  their  services  during  such 
period  as  service  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act:  ' 
except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  his 
beneficiary  may  receive  any  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  or  the 


Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 

of  1954,  based  on  service  diiring  an  assign- 
ment hereunder  for  which  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  (if  he  dies  without  making  such 
election)  his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive 
benefits,  under  any  State  retirement  or  in- 
surance law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  similar. 
The  Department  shall  deposit  currently  In 
the  funds  created  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959,  and  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  respectively,  the  amount  of 
the  Government's  contribution  under  these 
Acts  on  account  of  service  with  respect  to 
which  employee  contributions  are  collected 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (ill)  and  the 
amount  of  the  Government's  contribution 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  on 
account  of  service  with  respect  to  which 
payments  (of  the  amoiint  which  would  have 
been  deducted  under  that  Act)  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (Iv)  are  made  to  such  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

"(D)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  leave 
without  pay  (other  than  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Service)  who  suffers  disability 
or  death  as  a  result  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  an  assignment  hereunder,  shall  be 
treated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  as  though  he 
were  an  employee,  as  defined  In  such  Act, 
who  had  sustained  such  Injury  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  When  such  person  (or 
his  dependents,  in  case  of  death)  entitled 
by  reason  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  un- 
der that  Act  Is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from 
a  State  for  the  same  injury  or  death,  he  (or 
his  dependents  In  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  will  receive.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  In- 
jury or  death,  or  such  further  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow, 
and  when  made  shall  be  irrevocable  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(4)  Assignment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
in  the  Department  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement by  the  State  for  the  compensation 
(or  supplementary  compensation),  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  (to  or  from 
the  place  of  assignment),  and  allowances, 
or  any  part  thereof,  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee during  the  period  of  assignment,  and 
any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  utilized  for  paying  such 
compensation,  travel  or  transportation  ex- 
penses, or  allo'wances. 

"(5)  Appropriations  to  the  Department 
shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations 
or.  with  respect  to  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service,  the  joint  travel  regulations,  the 
expenses  of  travel  of  officers  and  employees 
assigned  to  States  under  an  arrangement 
under  this  subsection  on  either  a  detail  or 
leave-without-pay  basis  and,  In  accordance 
with  applicable  law.  orders,  and  regulations, 
for  expenses  of  transportation  of  their  Imme- 
diate families  and  expenses  of  transportation 
of  their  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects. In  connection  with  the  travel  of  such 
officers  and  employees  to  the  location  of  their 
posts  of  assignment  and  their  return  to  their 
official   stations. 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  a.sslgned  to  the  Department  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  subsection  may  (A) 
be  given  appointments  In  the  Department 
covering  the  jserlods  of  such  assignments,  or 
(HI  be  considered  to  be  on  detail  to  the 
Department.  Appointments  of  persons  so 
assigned  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws.  Persons  so  appointed  In 
the  Department  shall  be  paid  at  rates  of 
compensation  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Service  for  the  purposes  of  (A)  the  01  vU 
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Service  Retirement  Act.  'Bi  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  964. 
or  (Ci  unlees  their  appolntmenta  re«u:t  In 
the  lo«  of  (-overage  In  a  group  health  bene- 
nts  plan  *ru>3e  premium  ha«  been  pall  In 
whole  ir  :n  part  by  a  Stale  -(.)ntrlbutlnr.  the 
Federal  Empl-ivefs  Health  BenefJta  A'-t  of 
1969  Stn'e  fllrerH  and  employees  wh :  are 
aaalgTie<1  '.o  tf-.e  Department  without  appclnt- 
ment  shall  m^t  be  onsldered  to  be  offlc«'-s  or 
emplovees  of  the  Department,  except  tM  pro- 
Tided  In  subsection  (7>.  nor  shall  thfy  be 
paid  a  salary  or  wage  by  the  Service  during 
the  periiKl  of  their  assignment  The  super- 
vlalon  of  the  duties  of  such  persons  during 
the  assignment  may  be  governed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
Involved 

"i7i  ■  Ai  Any  State  officer  or  employe'*  who 
la  assigned  to  the  Department  without  ap- 
pointment shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  203  206.  207.  308. 
and  209  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(B>  .Any  State  officer  or  employee  who  U 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Department,  or  who  Is  assigned  to  the  De- 
partmenr  without  appointment,  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  subsection  and  who 
suffers  dlsablistv  or  death  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal InJ'iry  siistained  while  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  during  such  assignment 
•hall  be  treate>d.  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral EmpI  >vees'  Compensation  Act  as  though 
he  were  in  employee,  as  defined  In  such 
Act.  wh  ■  had  sustained  such  Injury  ir  the 
performance  of  duty  When  such  person 
for  his  dependents  In  case  of  death'  en- 
titled by  rea-son  of  Injurv  or  death  to  l^ene- 
flts  under  that  Act  Is  also  entitled  to  tene- 
flts  from  a  State  for  the  same  Injury  or 
death,  he  (or  his  dependents.  !n  case  of 
death)  shall  elect  which  benefltj'  h-  will  re- 
ceive Such  election  shall  be  mvdi-  within 
one  year  after  the  Injury  .r  death  r  nuch 
further  flme  as  the  Secretary  Tf  I-aN  r  .Tiay 
for  good  cause  all  iw  and  when  made  shall 
be  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
UW. 

"(8\  The  appropriations  to  the  Department 
shall  be  available.  In  accordance  with  the 
standardized  Government  travel  reyulatlona. 
during  the  period  of  assignment  and  In  the 
case  of  travel  to  and  from  their  places  of 
assignment  or  appointment,  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  travel  of  persons  assigned  to. 
or  given  appointments  by.  the  Service  under 
an  arrantrement  under  this  subsection 

"(9>  Ai;  nrrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  !i«sunment  of  officers  or  employees 
In  the  L'epartment  to  States  or  for  assign- 
ment .>f  offlifT^  or  employees  of  States  to  the 
Departmen'  ^hall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
regulation.1    r  the  Secretary. 

"General 

"(g)  1"  a;:  -»i^:..itl  iil«  and  amendments 
thereto  wl'l-.  -"^sp--  :  t.:  .fnnts  to  Sta'e«t  '.inder 
subeectl  ir.  ,d  '^^.l..  ^c  m.^de  after  consulta- 
tion with  I  r,r^r-nce  f  the  .State  health 
pUknnInx  ag»"r:c'.*>«  cl('nli;::at<vl  or  established 
pursuant  tn  sutijjaraj^raph  lAi  o{  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsec".  r.  a  A'l  regulations  and 
amendment,'*  thereto  wrh  redpect  to  grant* 
to  States  under  3-ibse<_-tl  >n  id.  shall  be  made 
after  consultati.  ti  w.th  t4  conference  uf  .-^tate 
health  autn.ir; "les  and  in  the  case  of  regu- 
lations and  amendment  which  relate  »  or 
In  any  way  li'Tect  grants  for  services  or  other 
activities  !n  the  f.eld  of  mental  health,  the 
State  mental  heulth  authorities  Insofir  as 
practicable,  trie  Surtjetin  Oeneral  *hall  t>l)taln 
the  a^eement  prior  U'>  '.tie  Issuance  of  such 
regulations  .ir  amendments,  of  the  Stati-  au- 
tborltles  or  anennea  with  whom  such  con- 
sultation is  requl.-ed 

"(3)  The  s  irg<viii  Oeneral  at  the  re<iuest 
at  any  recipient  r  a  tjrant  under  this  se<tlon, 
may  reduce  the  p>ayments  to  such  recipient 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  any  equipment  or 


supplies  furnished  to  such  recipient  and  by 
the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances,  traveling 
expenses  and  any  other  costs  In  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  ofScer  or  employee  to 
the  recipient  when  such  furnishing  or  such 
detail,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  for  the  conven- 
ience of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recipient 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  or  the  project  with  respect  to  whlcJi 
the  grant  under  this  section  Is  made  The 
amount  by  which  such  payments  are  so  re- 
duced shall  be  available  for  payment  of  such 
costs  (Including  the  costs  of  such  equip- 
ment and  supplies  t  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral. 
but  shall,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  under  subeectton  (ai  or  (d). 
be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State 

"(Z)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Oeneral.  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  health  authority  or.  where  appro- 
priate, the  mental  health  authority  of  a 
State  or  a  State  health  planning  agency 
designated  or  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  Qnds  that,  with  respect  to  money 
paid  to  the  State  out  of  appropriations  under 
subsection  (al  or  (di.  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply   substantially  with   either — 

"(A)  the  applicable  prorlslons  of  this 
section; 

"  (  B I  the  State  plan  submitted  under  such 
subsection:  or 

"|C)  applicable  regxilatlons  under  this 
section:  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  notify 
such  State  health  authority,  mental  health 
authority,  or  health  planning  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be.  that  further  payments  wUl  not 
be  made  to  the  State  from  appropriations 
under  such  subsection  (or  In  his  discretion 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  from  such  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities In  which  there  Is  such  failure),  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  wUl  no  longer  be 
such  failure.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  make  no  payment  to 
such  State  from  appropriations  under  such 
subsection,  or  shall  limit  payment  to  activ- 
ities In  which  there  Is  no  such  failure. 

"(4)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'nonproflf  as  applied  to 
any  private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion means  one  which  Is  a  corporation  or 
association,  or  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  corporations  or  aasoclatlons.  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual:   and 

"(B)  The  term  "State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  term  'United  States' 
means  the  fifty  States  and  th»  District  of 
Columbia." 

CONTHrUATION    OF    OKAXTB    TO    OCHOOLS    OT 

ptrsLic  HXAi.rH 

Sec  4  BHectlve  July  1.  1987,  section  309 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection  • 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  to  make  grants,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations,  for  provision.  In  public  or 
nonprofit  private  schools  of  public  health 
accredited  by  a  body  or  bodies  recognized  by 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral.  of  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional training,  specialized  consultlve 
services,  and  technical  assistance  In  the  fields 
of  public  health  and  In  the  administration 
of  State  or  local  public  health  programs,  ex- 
cept that  in  allocating  funds  made  available 
under  this  subsection  among  such  schools  of 
public  health,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  number  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  students  attending  each 
such  school." 


corrrtuvAnoN  or  aitth'-irizatton   for  train. 

INC  OF  PERSONNEL  FOR  STATE  AND  UJCKL 
Hr.AlTH  WOBK:  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THl 
STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Effective  July  1.  1966,  section 
311  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "ail."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  between  the  States  with 
respect  ot  comprehensive  and  continuing 
planning  as  to  their  current  and  future 
health  needs,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  public  health  services, 
and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  314." 

(b)  Effective  July  1.  1967.  section  311  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Surgeon  Oeneral  Is  also  authorized  to  train 
personnel  for  State  and  local  health  work." 
KrrxcTTVx  date  ani>  repealer 

S»c.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
3  shall  become  effective  as  of  July  1.  1966. 
except  that  the  provisions  of  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ahull  be 
effective  until  July  1.  1987.  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subeectlons  (d)  and  (e),  and  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  such  subsections  (d)  and  (ei,  of 
section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
as  ainended  by  this  Act.  Effective  July  1. 
1967.  sections  316  and  318  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  are  repealed 

REORGANIZATION     PLAN 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1966. 

Mr  HILL  Mr  Pre.sldent,  since  1936 
the  Federal  Government  has  supported 
public  health  activities  In  the  States  and 
communities  through  grants-in-aid. 
Through  the  years  tlie  Congress  has  pro- 
vided new  authoritle.s  and  programs  of 
assistance  so  that  today  there  are  a  total 
of  9  formula  and  6  project  grants 
awarded.  In  these  categories: 

Formula  grants  cancer,  chronic  Ill- 
ness, dental  disease.  Kencra!  health  serv- 
ices, heart  disease,  home  health  services, 
mental  Illness,  radiological  health,  and 
tuberculosis 

Project  grants:  cancer,  chronic  illness, 
mental  retardation,  neurological  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis,  and  venereal  diseases. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  each  of 
tliese  specific  categories  may  not  be 
transferred  U)  any  other  of  the  specified 
cat^-gories  and  may  not  be  used  to  combat 
any  other  public  health  problem,  even 
one  that  represents  a  more  serious  threat 
to  health  and  Is  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  public  health  activities 
Is  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to 
States,  counties,  and  cities  because  of 
expanding  respon.slbllities  In  the  field 
for  public  health  Tlie  role  of  health 
departments  has  been  expanded  by  medi- 
cal research  that  has  yielded  the  knowl- 
edge to  prevent  and  control  additional 
diseases,  by  environmental  pollution  that 
has  created  new  hazards  to  health,  and 
by  population  growtli. 

As  an  alternative  to  authorizing  new 
categorical  programs  of  assistance  direct- 
ed against  additional  specific  diseases  or 
health  problems,  S    3006  provides  for  a 


flexible  and  res] 
clal  assistance 
ties. 

The  new  pro 
ance  would  exit 
cept  of  comprel 
public  health  ac 
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needs  and  estab 
cation  of  extre 
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This  total  wa 
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In  addition,  t 
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flexible  and  responsive  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  public  health  activi- 
ties 

The  new  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance would  extend  the  Hill-Burton  con- 
cept of  comprehensive  planning  to  other 
pablic  health  activities  so  that  States  and 
commimitles  could  evaluate  public  health 
needs  and  establish  priorities  for  the  allo- 
cation of  extremely  llmlttd  health  re- 
.•-ources. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate.  S.  3008  au- 
thorized a  maximum  of  $1.1  billion  in 
appropriations  to  cover  the  costs  of  com- 
preheixslve  planning  and  grants-in-aid 
for  public  health  services  over  the  entire 

4  fiscal  years  1967-70. 

This  total  was  $108  million  below  the 
administration  request  for  the  same  4 
years  1967-70  and  SI. 2  billion  below  the 
original  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration for  a  6-year  program  covering 
1967-72. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  in  approving 

5  3008  authorized,  first,  a  total  of  $32 
million  In  appropriations  over  the  4  years 
:9€"-70  for  grants  to  mental  retardation 
facilities  to  assist  in  expanding  and  ini- 
tiating services  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  second,  a  total  of  $9  million  in  appro- 
priations over  the  3  years  1968-70  for 
training  and  research  In  the  field  of  rec- 
reation for  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
legislation  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
That  committee  has  reported  that  It  did 
not  have  time  to  fully  consider  the  legis- 
lation The  House  has  approved  a  sub- 
stantially modified  version  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  legislation 
authorizes  a  total  of  $154  million  In  ap- 
propriations to  cover  2  years  of  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  1  year  of 
grants-in-aid  for  public  health  services. 
The  House  did  not  approve  the  Senate 
provisions  that  authorized  grants,  first, 
for  Initiating  and  expanding  services  at 
facilities  for  the  mentaUy  retarded,  or 
second,  for  training  and  research  in  rec- 
reation for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  in  the 
House  and  in  reporting  the  legislation, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  noted  that  time  did  not  per- 
mit full  hearings  this  year  and  stated 
that  it  would  consider  the  subject  matter 
again  early  next  year. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  accept  tlie  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  so  with 
the  understanding  that  the  House  action 
does  not  represent  final  action.  I  look 
forward  to  further  consideration  of  the 
legislation  next  year  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  case  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  grants  for  public  health 
services,  the  Hou.se  action  at  least  Ini- 
tiates the  programs  in  accord  with  the 
new  approach  to  flexible  financing  that 
Is  endorsed  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  Advisory  Commission  on 
i|itergovemmental  Relations  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  Pull 
funding  can  come  later 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  House 


completely  eliminates  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  assistance  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. I  want  to  assure  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children  that  we  will  recommend 
again  next  year  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  authorize  grants  for  initiating 
and  expanding  services  at  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  legislation  to 
finance  training  and  research  In  recrea- 
tion for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children. 

The  grants  for  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  are  similar  to  the  assist- 
ance authorized  under  existing  law  to 
cover  the  costs  of  initial  staffing  at  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  and  sheltered  workshops. 
The  funds  for  training  and  research  in 
recreation  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  handicapped  children  are  urgently 
needed.  I  beheve,  however,  that  the  1- 
year  delay  will  not  seriously  Interfere 
with  the  progress  we  will  achieve  through 
these  new  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  coiLsulted 
with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Bilr.  Javtts].  He  and  I  are  in 
agreement.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  in  full  agree- 
ment. The  only  practical  thing  to  do 
at  this  time  is  to  agree  to  the  House 
amendment,  since  suljournment  is  so 
close. 

Although  the  House  reduced  rather 
substantially  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
provided,  we  have  laid  the  groundwork 
for  further  consideration  next  year.  As 
stated  In  the  House  report  that  accom- 
panied the  bill : 

The  subject  embraced  by  the  bUl  is  an 
extremely  lm.portant  one,  and  the  committee 
Intends  to  go  Into  the  subject  thoroughlv 
as  early  as  practicable  In  the  next  Congress 

As  approved  by  the  House,  the  legisla- 
tion will  permit  the  Initiation  of  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  a  more 
flexible  approach  to  financing  both  for- 
mula and  project  grants  for  public  health 
programs.  The  planning  will  be  started 
in  1967  and,  as  stated  in  the  House  re- 
port, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  again  go  into  the 
subject  thoroughly  as  early  as  practica- 
ble In  the  next  Congress.  Congress  con- 
venes In  January  and  they  will  then  take 
up  the  matter  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  October  11,  1966  by  Ralph  K. 
Hultt,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Huitt. 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  recom- 
mends the  acceptance  of  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  3008. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dkpakticent    or    Health,    Editca- 

TION,  AND  WKLFARX, 

Washinffton,  DC,  October  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Lism  Hnx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   US.  Senate.   Washington.   DC 
DxAK  ICk.  Chairman:   As  I  promised  over 
the  telephone,  I  am  sending  you  a  compari- 
son of  S.  3006  and  HJt.   18231,  which  are 


respective  versions  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Services 
bill. 

As  you  kuow,  we  much  prefer  the  Senate 
bill  but  we  recognize  that  the  limltatlonB  on 
time  mean  that  the  more  restricted  bill  is 
all  we  can  get  from  the  House  this  year.  We 
beheve  It  will  let  us  get  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  started  and  establlEh  the 
new  structure  for  formula  and  project  grants. 
Therefore  we  hope  that  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee will  decide  that  you  can  take  the 
House  bill  without  a  conference. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  passing  S.  3006 
which  we  think  Is  a  splendid  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  K  Htrrrr, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment toS.  3008. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
AREA  SUFFERING  A  MAJOR 
DISASTER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senat-e  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  1861. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1861 1  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  areas  suCTering  a  major  disaster, 
which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  IMsaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1966". 

DEFirrrnoN 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "major 
disaster"  means  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments  In  ma- 
jor disasters,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  30.  1950,  as  amended  (42 
US.C.   1856-1855g). 

FEDERAL  LOAN    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sex:.  3  (ai  Where  such  action  is  found  to 
be  necessary  because  of  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  the  property,  or  impairment  of 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  system,  of 
borrow'ers  under  programs  administered  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  adjust  and 
to  readjust  the  schedules  for  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  lotins  to  such  bor- 
rowers, and  to  extend  the  maturity  dates  of 
such  loans  to  a  period  not  beyond  forty  years 
from  the  dates  of  such  loans.  The  authority 
herein  conferred  Is  in  addition  to  the  loan 
extension  authority  provided  in  section  12 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obligation  which  Is  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  loan  made  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  Its  predecessor  in  interest,  or 
which  is  Included  within  the  revolving  fund 
for  liquidating  programs  established  by  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1955.  where  he  finds  such  refinancing  neces- 
sary because  of  the  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  to  property  or  facllltlee  securing  such 
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obllga-i'  r;s  ^<  i  result  of  a  major  dlnaater 
The  Interest  rate  on  any  not*  or  other  obliga- 
tion rer.rianced  under  this  subsection  a.ay  b« 
reduced  to  a  rate  not  lew  than  d)  ii  r»t« 
detem^'.ned  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr«a«ury 
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■'if I  T1j9  Ai;:i..i;..s".rator  la  authorized  to 
refinance  any  l->a:;  made  or  acquired  by  the 
Veteran*'  Administration  when  he  flnda  such 
refinancing  necessary  because  of  the  loas,  de- 
struction, or  damage  to  property  securing 
such  loan  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  govemmenu 
In  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes  '. 
approved  September  30.  1950.  as  amfnded 
(42  U.S.C.  1855-185Sg)  The  Interest  rave  on 
any  loan  refinanced  under  this  iubsocUon 
may  be  reduced  to  a  rate  not  leas  than  (Da 
rats  determined  by  the  Secretary  o'  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent >*vfTage  market  yield  on  ouUta  idlng 
marlcetable  ibllsratlrma  of  the  tJnlted  States 
with  remain!:.*;  per.  xls  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  the  average  maturity  of  such  loan. 
adJuat«Hi  t.>  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  less  (11)  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum 
per  annum,  and  the  term  thereof  may  be 
extended  for  such  period  as  will  provide  a 
maturity  of  not  to  exc«e(l  forty  years:  except 
Uiat  the  Administrator  may  authorise  a  sus- 
pensl  .:■.  :.  'he  payment  of  principal  and 
Interwi*  ■^,  i.r;e«  on.  and  an  additional  ex- 
tendi :.  •:  •i-:'-  •:  iturltv  of  any  such  loan  for 
a  per!  xl  :.-t  '-^  -tceed  five  years  If  he  deter- 
mln*'«  '^ui-  -^  ■  votlon  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
sever*  '. .".  a.-.i-:  \;  n  irdshlp  " 

riDia*;        il         ^:  ■-   .       V     MINISTR-^TIOW — tNstrxxD 

LSV-SriS    LOANS 

Sei  4  (a)  Section  331  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"family  displaced  from  an  urt>an  renewal 
area  or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action  ", 
"families  displaced  from  urban  renewal 
areas  "r  as  a  result  of  governmental  action  ', 
and  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
other  <'>vf*r"men^&J  action"  each  place  they 
appear  ::■  <  I'-v,  uons  (a),  (d)l2).  (d)(3) 
(lU  1  1  i;.'l  if),  and  inserting  In  lieu 
ther<N  r  >is  appropriate,  "displaced  family"  or 
"dispi  xred  families" 

ib  Section  2aUf)  of  such  Act  Is  f\irther 
amen  !p.!  by  adding  the  following  sectence 
at  the-  t>iul  thereof-  "As  used  in  tills  8«-ctlon 
the  •-■'Tni.-i  'displaced  family*  and  'dlsfilaced 
fam!'.;-- .  ■.;.  ill  mean  a  family  or  families  dls- 
placevl  ':  :.  .1.1  urban  renewal  area,  or  as  a 
reeul-  f  .<  ■. er: ..-nentAl  action,  or  as  a  result 
of  a  tii.-i;  r  ll-ti.*-'"  i3  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  '.'^  the  .A.ct  entitled  'An  Act  to 
authorize  Pederil  aaslstance  to  States  and 
local  i  v-rT.-Tf -Its  In  major  disasters  and 
for  other  p  i.-p  isfs'  approved  September  30, 
1950    •«  .imen1»d     42  V  ^  C    is.'i.'i   lM5g)." 

0:3.\dTE8    W\«.NINOa 

8i:<-  5  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized t<i  utilize  or  to  make  available  to  other 
agenclt>s  the  facilities  of  the  civil  defense 
con'.municatlons  system  established  and 
maliit  lined    pursuant    to    section    301(c)    of 


the  Federal  ClvU  Defenae  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (60  US  C.  App  3381(C)).  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  needed  warning  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  areas  endangered  by  Imminent  nat- 
ural disasters. 

AJBCI8TANCX    TO    UNINCORPOaATVD    COMMtTNmXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  September  30.  1950,  as 
amended  (43  U  S  C.  1855).  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
section  2|ei  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  Includes  any  rural  community  or  unin- 
corporated town  or  village  for  which  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  is  made  by  a  State 
or  local  government  or  governmental 
agency". 

(bi  Section  30fl  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (7  US  C.  1938).  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(ci  In  areas  which  have  suffered  major 
disasters  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  annual  grant  limitation  In 
subsection  i  a)  (3) .  to  make  or  Insure  locms  to 
associations.  Including  corporations  not  op- 
erated for  profit  and  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies,  for  the  acquisition,  construction. 
Improvement,  replacement,  or  extension  of 
waste  dispKwal  systems  and  other  public  fa- 
clliUes  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
a  major  disaster  providing  for  community 
services  In  rural  areas,  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  community  or  a  portion 
thereof  damaged  by  a  disaster,  and  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  repair,  reconstruction,  or  replacement 
of  waste  disposal  systems,  water  systems,  and 
other  public  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  providing  for 
community  services  m  these  areas  In  any  case 
in  which  repayment  of  a  loan  for  vucb  pur- 
poses from  income  would  require  a  charge 
for  such  service  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  beyond  the  ability  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  users  who  might  be  served  there- 
by to  pay  such  charges  and  if  such  charge 
would  exceed  cost  of  such  services  In  com- 
parable communltlee  In  the  State" 

HIGHCX     ZDVCATlOn    mCTLTTTMa    &S8IBTANCX    IN 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  19«3  (30  VSC.  701-757)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  last  sec- 
tion o<  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"RWHaa    BDTTCATTOI*    FACTLrTtlB    CONST«XrCTIOf« 

AsaisTANai  Of   MAJOR  DiSAsm  \aaAS 

"SBC.  408.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Bmergency  Planning  determines  that  a 
public  institution  at  higher  education  is 
located  In  whole  or  in  part  within  an  area 
which,  before  July  1.  1967.  has  suffered  a 
disaster  which  Is  a  'major  disaster'  as  de- 
fined In  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (43  U-S.C  1856a(a)).  and  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  with  respect  to 
such  public  Institution  of  higher  education 
that— 

"  1 1 )  the  academic  facilities  of  the  Institu- 
tion have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  disaster: 

"(3)  the  Institution  Is  exercising  due  dili- 
gence In  availing  Itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  restor- 
ation  or  replacement  of   the  facilities:    and 

"(3)  the  Institution  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  available  to  It  from  other 
sources,  including  the  proceeds  of  Insvirance 
on  the  faculties,  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion or  replacement  of  the  academic  facili- 
ties so  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  additional 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  the  institu- 
tion to  carry  oat  construction  necessary  to 
restore  or   replace  the  facilities,  upon  such 


terms  and  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  th« 
provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Comxnl*. 
sloner  may  consider  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
tereat:  but  such  additional  assUtance,  piuj 
the  amount  which  he  determines  to  be 
available  to  the  institution  from  other 
sources.  Including  the  proceeds  of  Insurance 
on  the  facllltlee,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
construction  Incident  to  the  restoration  or 
replacement  of  the  academic  facllltlee  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
assistance  provided  to  a  public  Institution 
of  higher  education  under  subsection  (ai. 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  funds  to  such 
Institution  In  an  amount  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  replace  equipment,  maintenance 
supplies,  and  Instructional  supplies  (Includ- 
ing books,  and  currlcular  and  program  ma- 
terials) destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  a* 
a  result  of  the  disaster,  or  to  lease  or  other- 
wise provide  (other  than  by  acquisition  cf 
land  or  construction  of  academic  facllltlee 
such  facilities  needed  to  replace  temporarllr 
those  academic  facllltlee  which  have  been 
made  unavailable  as  a  result  of  the  disaster 
or  both. 

"(c)  In  any  case  deemed  appropriate  bv 
the  Commissioner,  disaster  assistance  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  l.n 
the  form  of  a  repayable  advance  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  considers  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions    of    this    section. 

"(e)  No  f>ayment  may  be  made  to  a  publl-: 
institution  of  higher  education  for  academi- 
facilities  under  subsection  (a)  or  for  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (b)  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  la  submitted  through  the  ap- 
propriate State  commission  and  Is  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the 
order  In  which  such  applications  shall  be 
approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  financial  needs 
ef  the  institutions  which  have  submitted  ap- 
provable  applications  No  payment  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  commission,  that  the  project  or  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  It  Is  made  are  nc 
Inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans,  sub- 
mitted under  section  106(a).  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities.  All  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  commis- 
sion. 

"(f)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  a  public  institution  of  higher  education 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  paid  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  ir 
such  Installments  as  the  Commissioner  ma: 
determine.  Any  funds  paid  to  an  instltutlc: 
which  are  not  expended  or  otherwise  usei 
for  the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Sutes. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ar. 
insUtuUon  of  higher  educaUon  Is  deemed  t^ 
be  a  'public  institution  of  higher  education 
If  the  InstltuUon  la  under  public  supervl&lor. 
and  control." 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  AC 
as  amended  (16  U  8  C.  636).  Is  amended  ^: 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsec 
Uon: 

"(e)  In  the  administration  of  the  disaster 
loan  program  under  subsection  (biili  c' 
this  section,  in  the  case  of  property  loss  cr 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  disaster  which  Is  li 
'major  disaster"  as  defined  In  section  2(a)  o'. 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (43  USC 
1855a(a)).  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra 
tlon,  to  the  extent  such  loes  or  damaee  Is  nf 
compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise 
may  lend  to  a  privately  owned  college  or  uni- 
versity  without   regard   to   whether  the  re- 
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message  from  the  House  of  Represerita- 
Uves  on  S.    1780,   to  authorize  the  ac- 


I  am  gr&tiiied  tJiat  my  introduction  of 
this  resolution  has  had  a  salutary  effect 


I  mention  thl 
p«ct  that   any 
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ImmedUtaly  Thlj  bill  will  provide  the 
necessary  standby  authM-lty  which  wt  J  be 
automalicaily  engaged  when  the  Prealdeitso 
desl^ :ia tea  mi  area  sls  a    roajor  dlaa^ter  area". 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  whers  we 
know  the  terrible  effeita  particular!,'  of 
floods,  and  where  we  have  seen  conomui  lUea 
work  to  rebuild  their  life  and  economy  over 
lonpT  years  of  almost  annual  disasters  In  i  ..me 
areaA  this  bill  will  provide  assistance  and 
direction  when  It  Is  needed  most.  The  fed- 
eral agencies  have  provided  important  and 
sympathetic  services  In  times  of  gtttit  leed 
not  only  In  communities  and  for  cltLzet^s  in 
Kentucky,  but  from  time  to  time  In  Si^ates 
all  across  the  Nation 

TTlls  bin  would  revise  exlstlnR  Federal  dis- 
aster programs  established  by  the  Conj^eas 
and  :t.  will  make  it  possible  for  local  govern- 
ments to  rebuild  their  communities  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  their  people  fol  ow- 
ing a  natural  disaster  by  assisting  home  cwn- 
ers.  businesses,  rural  and  unlncorpor tted 
oommunltles.  and  providing  for  school  i;on- 
•tructlon.  highway  assistsnce,  public  h  >us- 
Ing.  and  public  works  expenditures  la  the 
repair  and  restoration  of  th«8«  facilities. 

I  note  that  the  House  amendment  has 
deleted  section  5  of  the  House  bill — ccrre- 
spondlng  to  section  7  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  would  hAve  permitted  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  certain  condlUonji  to 
replace  income  producing  livestock,  or  o-,her 
growing  crops  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster 

The  House  deleted  thu  provlslun  of  the 
bin,  and  T  further  note  the  gtatementji  of 
Senatnr  B*th  manager  of  the  Senate  Mil. 
and  the  sta-i-memt  of  Oontfr«»utman  W»u.ht. 
manager  .f  '.he  House  bill,  that  they  wUl 
urge  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  toth 
Houses  to  give  this  question  of  lasunnoe 
greater  study  and  further  consideratioti  Ln 
the  next  session  of  Oongreae 

The  PRESIDINQ  OF^•^CF^R  rhe 
question  is  on  a^reelns  to  tiie  moUoii  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana 

The  motion  wa>.s  agreed  to 


ORDER   FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  OCLOCK  TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  lt.s  bu.slness  uxlay.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  momtm.; 

The  PRESIDING  OFT=TCER  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  TTie  Chair  hears  none. 
and  It  Is  so  ordered 


RECESS 

Mr  KUCTIEL  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Wlt^out 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered 

(Thereupon,  at  2  o  clock  a;id  3  mlnuU's 
p.m..  the  Senate  t<x>k  a  recess  .subject  to 
the  call  nf  the  Chair  ■ 

At  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pm  .  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  Mr  M.^MSP•IELD 
In  the  chair) . 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ACC7EPTANCE 
OP  A  SETTI  EMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
INDEBTEDNESS  OF  GREECE  TO 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr    JACKSON      Mr    President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1760.  to  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  settlement  of  certain  in- 
debtedness of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
payments  resulting  from  the  settlement 
for  a  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
<S.  1760)  to  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
a  settlement  of  certaui  Indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  payments  result- 
mg  from  the  settlement  for  a  cultural 
and  educational  exchange  program, 
which  was.  on  page  2.  strike  out  lines  10 
through  18.  Inclitslve,  and  Insert: 

8«c  3.  The  sums  paid  by  Greece  to  the 
United  States  as  interest  on  or  in  retirement 
of  the  principal  of  the  t>ond  Issued  us  pro- 
vided in  section  2  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Amounts 
equivalent  to  the  sums  so  deposited  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
use  Ln  flnanclng  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended  (23  U  S  C.  3451-3458). 
In  relation  to  Greece  and  the  people  of 
Greece. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  adopted  the  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment, which  is:  On  page  2,  strike  out 
lines  10  through  18.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

S«c.  3.  The  sums  paid  by  Greece  to  the 
United  States  as  interest  on  or  in  retirement 
of  the  principal  of  the  bond  Issued  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Amounts 
equivalent  to  ths  sums  so  deposited  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use 
In  financing  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
19«1.  as  amended  (2a  USC  3451-2458).  In 
relation  to  Greece  and  the  people  of  Greece 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  8.  1760,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  provided  that  the 
sums  payable  by  Greece  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  covered  by  the 
bill  would  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  use  in  financing  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended.  In  relation  to  Greece  and  the 
people  of  Greece.  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  two  technical  changes  and 
omits  the  language  providing  that  such 
sums  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  m  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  MOTION 
PICmiES 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President,  earlier 
this  year.  I  Introduced  Senate  Resolution 
242  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  subject  of  classi- 
fication of  motion  pictures  This  type  of 
regulation,  which  ha.s  been  successfully 
established  and  administered  in  Great 
Britain.  Is  the  middle  course  between 
censorship  on  one  extreme  end  and  com- 
plete irresponsibility  on  the  other  ex- 
treme end. 


I  am  gr&tilled  that  my  introduction  of 
this  resolution  has  had  a  salutary  effect 
in  that  the  motion  picture  industrj-  it- 
self, subsequent  to  the  Introduction  of 
my  resolution,  adopted  a  new  code  for  a 
program  of  self-regulation  on  the  basis 
of  classification. 

The  latest  information  on  this  salu- 
tary action  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try to  police  Itself  is  that  contained  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Jack  Valentl.  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association,  to  me 
dated  September  26.  1966 

In  his  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Valentl  ac- 
knowledges, that  the  action  of  his  group 
will  not  cover  the  several  hundred  for- 
eign-produced motion  pictures  that  arp 
imported  to  this  country  each  year.  He 
points  out  that  the  audiences  for  these 
foreign -produced  motion  pictures  are 
centered  essentially  In  the  Southwest, 
Harlem  and  Yorkville  In  New  York,  and 
Milwaukee. 

He  repor1.s  that  of  the  85  U.S. -produced 
motion  pictures  In  the  past  year  ac- 
counting for  90  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  motion  picture  exhibition  in 
the  United  States,  only  1  was  not  code 
seal  approved. 

I  am  gratified  with  this  progress,  but 
I  feel  that  the  motion  picture  Industry 
still  has  much  room  for  improvement 
and  much  more  yet  to  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  Mr. 
Valentl's  letter  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

Motion    Picrtnu:    Association    or 

America.  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC.  September  26.  1968 
Hon.  MAROABrr  Crasx  Smith. 
US.  Se-nate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Senator:  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  comment  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate 
last  Thursday  with  respect  to  the  adoption 
of  our  new  Code.  1  appreciate  your  aware- 
ness of  our  problem,  like  you.  I  hope  that 
the  use  of  the  added  Information  that  cer- 
tain movies  are  "suggested  for  mature  audi- 
ences" will  help  meet  the  problem  of  parents 
In  determining  pictures  suitable  for  their 
children 

You  are  correct  In  noting  that  many  mov- 
ies exhibited  In  the  United  States  are  never 
submitted  for  a  code  seal  and  are  not  made 
or  even  distributed  by  the  members  of  thli 
Association  But  I  think  It  Is  important 
to  realize  that  while  the  number  may  be 
substantial  they  play  to  very  small  audi- 
ences. For  example,  during  the  past  year 
some  85  feature  motion  pictures  were  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  gross 
Income  from  motion  picture  exhlblUon  in 
this  country  and  84  (all  but  one)  of  thoss 
pictures  were  code  seal  approved  In  short, 
while  several  hundred  pictures,  most  of 
which  are  produced  abroad,  may  be  shown 
In  this  country  annually  they  play  to  limited 
ethnic  audiences  such  as  the  Mexican- 
produced  and  Spanish -produced  pictures 
that  play  in  perhaps  20  or  30  theaters  In  the 
southwest  and  a  few  In  Harlem.  Similarly 
a  group  of  German-produced  pictures  play 
m  two  or  three  theaters  In  the  Torkvllle 
section  of  New  York  and  perhaps  In  one 
theater  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  such  limited  audience 
pictures  and  together  they  bulk  larce  nu- 
merically but  are  of  little  significance  in 
their  tmpiact  on  the  American  theater 
audience. 


I  mention  this  fxMnt  because  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  any  large  number  of  these  pic- 
tures will  ever  be  submitted  to  the  produc- 
tion code  even  though  we  are  going  to  make 
the  most  serious  effort  to  encourage  such 
submission  by  reducing  the  minimum  cost 
sharply. 

I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  me 
or  my  office  at  any  time  If  you  have  any 
questions. 

Sincerely. 


r 


Jack. 


A  PROGRAM  TO  REVIVE  THE  AMER- 
ICAN MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  amid 
all  of  the  continuing  convcr.sation  and 
.ontroversy  with  respect  to  the  sad  state 
jf  the  American-flag  merchant  marine. 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  call  for  action 
which  Includes  the  outlines  of  a  con- 
stnictive  program. 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president.  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America,  spoke  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  of  the 
.American  Legion,  here  in  Washington. 
D.C,  on  August  28,  1966.  and  offered  a 
reasonable  basis  on  which  to  correct  the 
serious  deflciencics  and  expedient  omis- 
sions so  long  associated  with  our  shipping 
capability.  I  would  especially  empha- 
size the  word  "reasonable"  because,  as 
Mr.  Hood  correctly  points  out.  we  must 
be  prepared  to  invest  our  dollars  and  our 
resources  prudently  and  wisely.  Failure 
to  do  so — failure  to  revive  our  merchant 
marine  uith  efBcient.  modern  vessels 
constructed  in  U.S.  shipyards — could 
significantly  undermine  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Hood's  complete  speech 
at  the  Legion  convention  printed  in  the 
bodj'  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Edwin  M.  Hood.  President.  Ship- 

BtTlLDERS   COtTNCn.   OF   AMERICA,    BeS-QRE  THE 

American  Legion.  Merchant  Marine  Com- 

MllTEK.     11     AM..     A0GTTST    28.     1966,     WasH- 
WOTON,   DC. 

Much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
about  the  deplorable  state  of  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine.  The  present  critical 
situation  concerns  every  patriotic  American 
and  demands  our  most  vigorotis  and  immedi- 
ate attention,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  continuing  efforts  of  The 
American  Legion,  through  the  work  of  this 
Committee,  to  bring  about  effective 
solutions. 

Senators,  Congressmen,  other  public  offl- 
aab.  high  naval  officers,  steamship  line 
spokesmen,  shipyard  officials,  labor  leaders. 
Journalists  and  thoughtful  citizens  have,  in 
addition,  "sounded  the  alarm"--but  the  fire 
engine  has  yet  to  leave  the  barn.  There  has 
t>een  no  effort  to  organize  a  fire  brigade. 
And.  a  flre  chief  with  any  kind  of  tenure 
fias  yet  to  be  name<l.  Tlie  previous  chief — 
Uie  ^4ii^ltlme  Administrator — proved  to  be 
more  of  a  flre  bug  than  a  fire  fighter.  As  a 
consequence,  the  maritime  conflagration, 
figuratively  speaking,  has  very  nearly 
reached  the  point  where  It  is  out  of  control. 

There  seems  to  be  universal  recognition 
that  our  ocean  shipping  capabUlty  Is  mar- 
gjnaj  at  best.  Evenone  abhors  the  fact  that 
US-flag  vessels  carry  less  than  10  percent 
of  our  trade  and  commerce.  Bveryone  Is 
shocked  by  the  revelaUon  that  foreign  flag 
shipping  Imports  better  than  96  percent  of 
^1  strategic  minerals  and  ores  not  available 
•a  this  ooimtry  without  which  our  Industry 


and  our  economy  could  not  sur^'lve  Every- 
one views  with  horror  the  qualitative, 
quantitative  and  functional  deficiencies  in 
our  merchant  marine.  H^eryone  shudders 
at  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Russians 
toward  controlling  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world. 
But  these  reactions  have  never  gotten  out  of 
the  talking  stage. 

The  Russian  maritime  buUd-up  alone  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  conversation  and 
many  articles  In  various  publications  By 
1969.  the  shipping  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  expected  to  numbM'  almost  2.5O0  merchant 
vessels.  At  present  activity  levels — assuming 
no  change  in  the  present  trend — the  U.S.  flag 
merchant  marine  will  total  some  650  ships 
by  1969.  The  Soviets  began  an  Impressive 
shipbuilding  program  less  than  a  decade  ago. 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  they  will 
have  spent  the  equivalent  of  more  than  $10 
billion  to  obtain  the  fleet  of  2.500  ships  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  are  acquiring 
strength  In  an  area  where  we  are  becoming 
increasingly  weak.  80  percent  of  the  Russian 
shipping  fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  old.  while 
80  percent  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
Is  more  than  20  years  old.  Last  year,  129 
ships  totaling  1.2  million  deadweight  tons 
were  delivered  to  the  Soviet  fleet  but  only 
16  vessels  of  234.500  deadweight  tons  were 
delivered  to  the  VS.  fleet.  So  far.  the  only 
response  to  this  ominous  development  has 
been  talk-talk-talk — and  more  talk 

There  is,  of  course,  a  time  and  a  p'.ace  for 
talk,  but  sooner  or  later  diction  must  be  re- 
placed by  action.  Now  Is  the  time — and 
Washington,  D.C.  is  the  place — for  action. 
Otherwise,  the  flre  which  is  destroying  our 
merchant  marine  wUl  never  be  extinguif.hed. 
and  urgent  reconstruction  will  be  {Perma- 
nently delayed.  The  net  effect  will  be  that 
the  public  interest  and  our  national  security 
will  be  placed  In  grave  Jeopardy 

Action  cannot  be  longer  postponed.  Even 
If  we  were  to  decide  today  to  build  the  ships 
that  are  now  so  badly  needed,  those  ships 
would  not  be  available  In  less  than  3  years: 
4  to  5  years  would  probably  be  a  more  ac- 
curate forecast.  Developing  designs.  Inviting 
bids,  flnaoclal  arrangements,  appropriations 
approval,  and  awarding  contracts,  plus  the 
actual  building  of  the  ships,  consume  a  great 
deal  of  time,  tleanwhlle,  our  merchant 
mEirlne  wUl  become  more  aged  and  more 
obsolete,  uneconomic  make-shift  alternatives 
will  be  exhausted,  and  logistical  suppwrt  for 
our  troops  overseEU  very  likely  will  be  found 
wanting. 

Another  Vietnam  type  of  conflict  in  some 
other  remote  corner  of  the  world  could  well 
flnd  us  hopelessly  short  of  merchant  vessels 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  any  military 
venture.  Tlie  uncertainties  of  modern-day 
International  politics  might  prove  that  our 
pmlitlctil  and  military  objectives  are  directly 
contrary  to  those  of  the  only  countries  of 
the  world  that  could  supply  the  needed 
stiipplng  bottoms. 

What,  then,  will  we  do?  Without  reliable 
friends — without  ships — how  will  we  protect 
the  flame  of  freedom  everywhere,  let  alone 
ourselves?  We  certainly  cannot  expect  that 
Russian  shipping  will  bring  to  us  the  stra- 
tegic materials  we  vitally  need.  They  have 
already  sworn  to  destroy  us.  Obviously,  we 
must  begin  now  to  build.  In  our  own  ship- 
yards, a  shipping  capability  equal  to  our 
present  need  and  any  foreseeable  crisis  of 
the  future.  We  must  do  this  without 
flinching — with  the  sure  knowledge  that  our 
cause  is  proper  and  that  our  purpose  Is 
fixed — and  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
failure  to  do  so  would.  In  the  long  run. 
seriously   undermine   our   national   security. 

To  do  all  of  this,  a  reasonable  program 
must  be  put  into  motion  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Amid  all  of  the  talk  of  recent  years. 
there  has  been  a  multiplicity  of  good  and 
well-intentioned  recommendations,  both 
specific    and    general.      These    have    mostly 


come  from  industry  and  labor.  But,  Inso- 
far as  those  in  charge  of  our  maritime  estab- 
lishment are  concerned,  they  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Maritime  Advisory  Committee 
have   apparently  suffered   the  same   fate. 

The  problems  are  by  no  means  simple,  but 
!t  may  be  that  a  relatively  simple  pro- 
gram, briefly  enunciated,  can  get  us  headed 
m  the  right  direction.  None  of  us  prefer  a 
"crash"  program,  but  the  dimensions  of  our 
present  need  are  so  speciflc  as  to  warrant 
attention  at  the  highest  possible  level — and 
with  the  highest  possible  priorities.  The 
day  for  penny-pinching  and  equivocation  Is 
long  past.  It  must  be  realized  at  the  out- 
set that  costs  will  be  high  and  that  the 
commitment  of  our  national  resources  will 
be  great — at  least  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  We  cannot  reverse  more  than  a 
decade  of  deterioration  in  our  maritime 
strength  without  spending  money — without 
prudently  investing  our  funds,  our  energies, 
and  our  resources 

Whatever  the  program  may  be,  it  must, 
however,  be  predicated  on  two  points:  First, 
the  Federal  Government  must  reaffirm  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  secondly,  a  basic 
goal  must  be  established. 

The  principle  I  have  in  mind  Is  nothing 
new.  It  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  America.  It  Is  expllclty  stated  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  and  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946 — and  In  the  Policy  Declaration  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1966  now  before 
the  Congress.  Simply  stated,  all  U.S.  flag 
ships  will  be  built  In  US.  shipyards,  oper- 
.'ited  by  US.  steamship  companies,  and 
manned  with  crevFs  of  U.S.  citizens. 

For  nearly  two  years,  we  have  heard  sug- 
gestions. In  strangely  veiled  phraseology. 
that  our  merchant  ship  requirements  could 
be  obtained  from  the  shipyards  of  foreign 
countries  without  penalty  to  our  overall  na- 
tional Interest  Invariably,  these  sugges- 
tions are  accompanied  by  the  equally  mis- 
taken notion  that  our  maritime  endeavors 
will  never  be  afforded  the  necessary  level  of 
Federal  budgetary  support.  A  handful  of 
Governn  ent  officials  have  Indulged  in  this 
delusion.  They  seem  to  be  saying,  we  can 
"borrow  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  falling  to 
realize  that  they  will  only  be  pleasing  Paul — 
in   this   case,   the   foreign   shipyards. 

These  fieople  have  not  properly  assessed 
the  real  mood  of  the  Congress  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people.  There  are 
positive  indications  that  the  Congress  would 
reject,  as  It  has  done  In  the  past,  any  pro- 
posals for  constructing  otir  ships  abroad. 
There  are  audible  signs  that  the  Congress 
will  recognl2«.  as  It  has  always,  the  wisdom 
of  relying  on  U.S.  shipyards.  The  advan- 
tages should  be  obvious;  employment  for 
skilled  workers  not  only  In  our  shipyards 
but  In  supporting  Industries  throughout  the 
entire  economy:  assurances  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  shipyard  facilities  under  our  own 
control  at  all  times  to  meet  any  national 
emergency;  improvement  In  the  balance  of 
international  pajroents;  preservation  and 
advancement  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  ship- 
building and  ship  repair:  opportunities  for 
cost  reductions  and  greater  efficiencies;  and 
so  on. 

As  to  the  basic  goal,  our  national  policy 
should  specify  that  by  1975.  U.S. -flag  ship- 
ping will  carry  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
trade  and  commerce.  This  amount  should 
be  composed  of  all  of  our  domestic  trade  all 
of  our  defense  caxpoes,  and  at  least  50  7c  of 
our  government  sponsored  cargoes  plus  at 
least  30  ""^  of  our  commercial  foreign  com- 
merce in  each  category  of  ship  employment — 
liner,  tramp,  dn.-  bulk  and  liquid  bulk.  This 
is  essentially  the  recommendation  of  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  and  it  has 
been  widely  supported. 

It  Is  not  illogical  to  expect  that  our  own 
ships  should  carry  more  than  10  7i,  of  our  own 
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Hdving  done  these  two  things  with  em- 
phatic claxtty.  a  pn^gram  of  linplexnent»tlon 
ahould  begin  at  once  with  unwavering  Ceter- 
mina-i  II  The  problem  should  be  tacklitd  on 
a  br  niU  front.  A  promotional  camp&l^in  to 
enc»  urage  US.  manutacturera  and  »hlDi>«Ta 
to  use  U^  -flag  ship*  more  extenaJvely  thould 
be  promptly  Initiated  ao  that  the  desired 
goa;  can  be  achieved.  Federal  agsncles 
abt.>u.cl  be  directed  to  use  (orelgn-flag  ship- 
ping :.:>  when  US.-flAg  vessels  are  not 
ava.:.i:j.e  Labor,  management  and  govem- 
mer.-.  should  Jointly  and  Immediately  s{>onJor 
a  rieeearch  and  development  program  delving 
Inu.  every  asp>ect  of  shipbuilding,  ship  op- 
eraii^ns  and  related  technologies,  hni.  the 
shipyards  should  continue  to  pursue  every 
opp"rtunlty  for  cost  reductions. 

Of  prime  Importance  will  be  the  level  of 
Federal  flsc&I  support.  As  I  suggested  a  mo- 
men*,  ago.  we  must  face  up  to  the  oosts. 
Thev  cannot  be  wished  away — or  trsated 
llgh.[.y  They  cannot  be  Ignored  either.  The 
Oon^reeis  and  the  Administration  should 
agre<>  that  the  funds  for  merchant  ship  con- 
str-i.-rion  Ln  FlscaJ  1967  should  be  doubled 
The  Budgets  for  FlscaJ  1968  and  1969  should 
be  devised  so  that  a  like  or  larger  amount 
will  be  assured  (or  the  sajne  purpose  In  each 
of  the  succeeding  two  years  Should  addi- 
tional funds  t>e  required,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation should  be  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Very  probably,  in  later  years, 
the  yield  on  theee  Initial  lnve«tme:^ts  In 
temis  of  our  national  well-being  will  be  so 
re(ul::y  apparent  as  to  forestall  the  requisite 
of  urgent  annual  appeaJs  for  merchant  ma- 
rine and  shipbuilding  funds. 

As  It  now  stands,  our  otherwise  affluent 
nation  is  already  hard-pressed  to  meet  the 
shipping  demands  of  Vietnam.  Our  active 
mer  hant  fleet  la  largely  archaic,  and  n  ost  of 
the  rtistbuckets"  In  our  reserve  flee'^  are 
virfitilly  worthless.  Our  replacement  ship- 
building program,  started  in  1067.  Is  some 
90  ships  behind  schedule,  and  applies  only 
to  the  general  cargo  segment  of  the  fleet. 
In  actual  fact,  we  should  probably  bui'd  250 
ships  over  the  next  5  years — SO  ships  an- 
nual'.y.  Yet.  only  $85  million  m  F'-deral 
fur.  1.<  Is  Included  In  the  pending  Flaca.  19fl7 
Bii'Uet — an  amount  which  would  cover  the 
Oov»rnment's  share  In  the  coostructton  of 
U  t"  n  vessels — a  grossly  Inadequate  num- 
ber 

In  1936  when  It  was  decided — In  the  na- 
tional Interest — "that  350  new  ships  are 
neec;<^  to  put  the  American  merchant  marine 
on  even  terms  with  foreign  vessels,"  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  P  Kennedy,  m.lnced  no 
words  when  he  said 

"We  have  no  selfish  ambition  to  become 
q'leen  of  the  seven  ^eaa,  but  we  do  want  our 
fair  ihare  of  commerce — and  we  mean  to  get 
It 

••T\;-  -.iTi"  appropriation  (t  150.000.000) 
was  requested  because  we  have  to  act  1q  a 
hur-y 

"In  three  years  ninety  per  cent  of  our 
fleet  will  be  obsolete.  Considering  our 
planned  program,  which  requires  a  minimum 
expendirure  of  MOO.OOO  000  In  the  next  flve 
yeari.  the  amount  asked  for  is  not 
abr..'rma!         " 

W;'.h  m  percent  of  the  IT  3.  fleet  now  obso- 
lete and  carrying  less  than  10%  of  our  trade 
and  ■■'mmerce.  we  need  the  same  sense  of 
purp.«e  *nd  urgency  If  $400  mlllloa  was 
considered  "not  abnormar*  SO  years  ago.  It  Is 
not  abnormal  today  Adjusted  for  Inflation, 
$40<"i  million  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
mor*-  than  $a00  million  today — an  amount 
whi  h.  over  the  next  three  years,  would  go  far 


In  resoi '.  lug  our  maritime  dlleoLma  in  terms 
of  building  ships. 

So  long  as  the  national  interest  Is 
served,  this  Is  not  an  extravagant  or  excessive 
sum.  A  well-balanced  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  Is  essential  to  our  national  In- 
terest— to  support  our  military  establishment 
and  to  extend  and  expand  our  trading.  This 
Is  a  historical  truism.  As  Chairman  Ken- 
nedy said  ' .  .  we  do  want  our  fair  share 
of  cotnmerce— and  we  mean  to  get  it."  And 
so,  let's  get  on  with  the  task  before  us— vrltb 
no  more  idle  talk.  Let's  get  on  with  the  ao- 
tlon  which  Is  so  urgently  needed.  Let  us 
begin  here  and  now  to  guarantee  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  American  merchant  marine 
with  modern  and  efficient  vessels  built  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  agree 
that  this  investment  In  our  future  Is  essen- 
tial. Let  us  begin  here  and  now  to  rebuild 
our  shipping  capability  from  the  ashes  of  the 
fixes   of    neglect    and    Inertia. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  24,  1963,  the  Senate  voted  Its 
approval  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority Necessary  to  the  afQrmative  vote 
of  many  Senators  was  the  Presidential 
assurance  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
so-called  treaty  safeguards.  The  original 
assurances  to  the  Senate  given  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  August  of  1963.  were 
reafBrmed  in  their  entirety  by  President 
Johnson  in  April  1964.  I,  for  one,  feel 
today,  as  I  did  3  years  ago,  that  the 
treaty  safeguards  represent  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  security.  In 
line  with  the  constitutional  principle  of 
congressional  oversight  of  executive  pro- 
grauns,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  the  third  annual  report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  treaty 
safeguards.  As  I  stated  on  October  1 
last  year.  In  the  second  annual  report  to 
the  Senate  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
safeguards,  staff  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee constantly  monitor  the  safeguards 
program.  In  addition,  selected  commit- 
tee members  review  the  implementation, 
both  In  regular  and  also  In  special  com- 
mittee hearings. 

By  way  of  a  very  brief  review,  the 
history  of  the  safeguards  begins  when 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  called  before  our  committees  to  reg- 
ister their  judgments  on  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  under  consideration  and  they 
felt  compelled,  as  senior  military  ad- 
visers, to  inform  the  Senate  that  In  their 
opinion  certain  safeguards  were  very 
necessary  If  the  treaty  was  not  tc  oper- 
ate against  our  national  security  In- 
terests. Accordingly,  they  developed 
specific  language  to  spell  out  these  safe- 
guards and.  as  I  mentioned  above.  Presi- 
dential assurances  of  their  Implementa- 
tion was  given  to  the  Senate.  The  safe- 
guards, in  brief,  are:  First,  the  conduct  of 
comprehensive,  aggressive,  and  continu- 
ing underground  nuclear  test  prcgrama; 
second,  the  maintenance  of  modem  nu- 
clear laboratory  facilities  and  programs; 
third,  the  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
and  resources  necessary  to  resume 
promptly  atmospheric  testing  should  It 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  se- 


curity or  should  the  treaty  be  abrogated 
by  others;  and  fourth,  the  improvement 
of  our  capability  to  monitor  and  detect 
violations  of  the  treaty,  and  to  maintain 
our  knowledge  of  foreign  nuclear  activity 

Why  do  we  need  the  treaty  safeguards 
and  why  must  the  Congress,  in  exercis- 
ing its  constitutional  responsibilities  in 
the  national  security  area,  see  that  the 
safeguards  are  Implemented  to  the  full- 
est extent?  Let  me  give  a  very  short  re- 
view of  some  of  the  nuclear  weapons  ac- 
tivities of  other  "nuclear  club"  nations 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  carrying  out  a 
very  intensive  nuclear  weapons  research 
and  development  program,  has  displayed 
new  missile  delivery  systems  in  their  re- 
cent parades,  and  continues  a  ver> 
active  undergroimd  nuclear  weapons  test 
program.  Seismic  detection  stations 
operated  by  several  countries  around  the 
world  have  announced  some  of  these 
Soviet  tests  as  yielding  several  hundred 
kilotons.  That  would  indicate  that  they 
are  able  to  test  new  types  of  warhead* 
at  high  yields.  Soviet  military  leaders 
stated  that  they  have  increased  their 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems,  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  in  the  last  few  years 
and  their  underground  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram and  missile  activities  would  cer- 
tainly lend  support  to  their  statements. 

We  can  no  longer  be  assured  that  we 
own  a  commanding  lead  In  the  field  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems  and  must  as- 
sume that  the  Soviets  will  narrow  the 
gap  materially  if  we  do  not  do  every- 
thing the  safeguards  permit  in  support 
of  our  own  nuclear  weapons  capability 

Communist  China  was  not  a  nuclear 
weapons  country  at  the  time  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  nor  is  she  a  signatory  to  that 
treaty.  Since  that  time  Communist 
China  has  tested  three  nuclear  devices 
in  the  atmosphere.  Chinese  officials 
announced  the  first  test  was  on  a  tower 
and  the  later  tests  as  being  in  the  air 
over  the  test  site.  This  would  at  least 
imply  a  device  that  could  be  carried  and 
dropped  from  one  of  their  aircraft.  The 
weapons  sophistication  displayed  in  these 
early  tests  as  demonstrated  by  the  fis- 
sionable materials  employed  is  both  sur- 
prising and  puzzling  to  our  nuclear  sci- 
entists. Based  on  the  time  Interval  be- 
tween their  earlier  tests,  October  16. 
1964,  May  14,  1965,  and  May  9,  1966,  and 
on  their  avowed  intention  of  becoming  a 
nuclear  weapons  power,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  additional  tests  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

France,  another  nuclear  weapons 
country  that  did  not  sign  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  has  been  carrying  out 
an  active  and  aggressive  weapons  test 
program.  She  has  Just  completed  an 
extensive  test  series,  in  the  atmosphere, 
In  the  South  Pacific.  These  tests  dis- 
played significant  advances  In  acquiring 
higher  yield  weapons  small  enough  In 
size  to  be  carried  by  her  supersonic 
bombers. 

I  can  report  that  on  the  whole  our  im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  safeguards 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  details 
have  not  always  t)een  to  our  satl.'=factlon. 
and  we  have  taken  certain  corrective  ac- 
tions that  were  felt  to  be  necessary.  For 
instance,  the  Joint  Committee  felt  that 
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the  administration  was  not  requesting 
sufBclent  funding  for  the  underground 
testing  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget.  Accordingly.  $10  million  was 
added  to  the  budget  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
As  It  later  developed,  the  administration 
not  only  welcomed  this  $10  million,  but 
felt  It  necessary  to  request  otlier  repro- 
gr&mlng  actions  that  put  even  more 
fund  support  In  the  underground  testing 
category. 

Another  example  of  our  concern:  We 
have  been  advised,  unolBcially,  that  cer- 
tain studies  are  underway  that  might  re- 
sult in  a  so-called  stockpiling  of  our  safe- 
guard No.  3  capability;  that  is,  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing  if  necessary.  I  shall 
report  our  thoughts  on  such  a  proposal 
later,  when  the  details  of  safeguard  3  are 
pre.sented. 

Our  committees  and  stafi  members 
have  been  particularly  impressed  and 
encouraged  with  the  dedication,  deter- 
mination, hard  work,  and  high-caliber 
performance  displayed  by  the  many  re- 
sponsible ofQcials  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment connected  wtih  the  safeguards  im- 
plementation. I  want  to  single  out  a  few 
organizations,  the  Division  of  Military 
Applications  and  the  weapons  labora- 
tories of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  and 
its  service  laboratories,  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Project  Agency,  and  the  Joint 
Task  Force  Eight.  The  directors  and 
the  personnel  of  these  organizations  are 
to  be  especially  commended.  They  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job. 

The  Dep>artment  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
the  treaty  safeguards.  To  facilitate 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  these 
two  agencies  iji  support  of  the  safe- 
guards, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, in  June  1964,  formally  estab- 
lished joint  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment and  periodic  review  of  a  national 
nuclear  test  program.  That  program 
has  been  developed  and  submitted  to  the 
President.  As  directed  by  the  President, 
the  plans  are  being  maintained  and  the 
programs  essentially  implemented. 

8AFBGUARI)     NO       1,     UNDERGBOUND     TBSTINO 

Through  the  underground  testing  pro- 
gram and  the  research  activities  which 
support  it.  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped a  good  capability  to  support  a  wide 
range  of  full-scale  underground  experi- 
ments. As  an  Integral  part  of  our  re- 
search and  development  program,  the 
underground  test  program  has  con- 
tributed to  significant  advances  in  weap- 
ons technology.  Major  emphasis  has 
been  directed  toward  assuring  the  relia- 
bility and  safety  of  existing  and  planned 
nuclear  weapons,  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  penetration  capa- 
bility, the  development  of  improved  de- 
vices, and  the  investigation  of  advanced 
concepts.  Hardening  programs  for  the 
existing  and  proposed  strategic  missile 
^orce,  as  well  as  other  missile  systems,  are 
presently  using  the  weapons-efTecta  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  testing 
program.    Through  the  development  of 


a  special  instrumentation  and  more 
imaginative  design  of  diagnostic  arrays, 
underground  tests  are  now  yielding  valu- 
able diagnostic  data  not  envisioned  or 
thought  possible  at  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Since  the  treaty,  a  total  of  more  than 
100  underground  nuclear  tests  have  been 
conducted  In  the  United  States  These 
Include  tests  with  weapons-development 
objectives,  weapons-effects  information, 
test-detection  studies,  and  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosives  studies.  We  have 
also  assisted  the  United  Kingdom  in  its 
weaporis  test  program.  Some  tests  have 
had  very  small  yields  and  several,  con- 
ducted at  our  Nevada  test  site,  were  an- 
nounced as  having  "an  intermediate 
yield."  In  announcement  terminology, 
"Intermediate"  is  defined  as  between  200 
kilotons  and  1  megaton. 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  second  safeguard, 

1  should  like  to  comment  on  the  great 
importance  of  underground  testing.  All 
informed  and  responsible  witnesses  tell 
us  that  without  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct underground  tests  that  safeguards 

2  and  3  would  have  little  chance  of  being 
successfully  Implemented.  A  nuclear 
weapons  program,  like  all  scientific  en- 
deavors, is  a  living  and  growing  effort. 
Weapons  research  cannot  be  stockpiled 
or  kept  on  a  shelf  against  a  future  rainy 
day.  Progress  in  science  and  technology 
cannot  go  far  without  experiments 

In  this  coruiectlon,  and  in  the  light  of 
continued  underground  testing  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  atmospheric  testing  by 
France  and  Communist  China,  a  warning 
is  necessary:  The  Senate  must  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  any  proposals  for  total 
test  ban  treaties,  to  be  fully  infonned  at 
an  early  stage  of  all  the  ramifications  of 
particular  proposals,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  consent  to  any  arrangements 
or  provisions  which  operate  against  our 
vital  national  security  interests. 

SAFECUABO  NO.  2.    THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
MODERN    LABORATOalES 

The  Etepartment  of  Defense  has  con- 
centrated its  efforts  under  this  safeguard 
into  what  they  call  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons-effects research  program.  This  pro- 
gram Investigates  weapons  effects  and 
associated  phenomena  through  every 
method  short  of  full-scale  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  problems  are  exceedingly  com- 
plex and  require  a  systematic  analysis  of 
many  related  phenomena,  many  of  which 
require  new  theoretical  and  experimental 
techniques.  This  program  has  some  ad- 
vantages over  full-scale  nuclear  tests. 
Laboratory  experiments  are  generally 
less  expenislve;  they  can  be  performed 
many  times,  and  the  important  param- 
eters caniJe  more  easily  controlled.  To 
provide  a  positive  correlation  between 
laboratory  research  and  the  actual  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  explosions,  laboratory 
results  are  confirmed  in  the  underground 
test  program  to  the  extent  possible. 
Significant  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  area  of  simulation  facilities.  For 
example,  a  conical  shock  tube,  nearly 
one-half  mile  long,  is  nearing  completion 
at  Dahlgren,  Va.  This  tube  will  simu- 
late the  blast  effects  of  20  kilotons  with 
only  1,000  pounds  of  TNT.  A  rocket- 
sled  facility  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base 
will  drive  a  reentry  vehicle  at  mach  6  into 


the  shock  wave  produced  from  a  shock 
tube.  Other  very  important  effort*  are 
going  forward  at  the  Air  Force  Special 
Weapons  Center  in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

The  three  AEC  weapons  laboratories, 
Los  Alamos.  Lawrence  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory, Livermore,  Calif.,  and  Sandia, 
continue  to  function  as  healthy  and  pro- 
gressive organizations.  The  mainte- 
nance of  challenging  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  weapons  tech- 
nology', the  continuing,  progressive,  high- 
ly complex  underground  testing  program, 
and  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
in  facilities,  have  continued  the  labora- 
tories" ability  to  retain  and  recruit  the 
necessary  technical  and  administrative 
staff  to  properly  conduct  the  assigned 
development  programs  while  continuing 
the  expansion  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
art.  Facilities  are  being  maintained  and 
upgraded. 

I  might  add  here  that  we,  who  follow 
the  work  and  results  of  our  DOD  and 
AEC  laboratories,  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  people  involved,  their  dedication 
and  effort,  the  facilities  they  have  to 
work  and  the  outstanding  results  they 
are  achieving.  The  laboratorj'  program 
is  accomplishing  its  purpose,  but  I  cap- 
tion again  that  our  best  advisors  all 
agree  that  this  is  so  only  because  of  the 
existing  underground  testing  program, 
and  one  cannot  continue  an  effective  lab- 
oratory program  without  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  testing  of  ideas  and  accom- 
plishments in  a  nuclear  te.^ting  environ- 
ment, such  as  underground. 

SAFEOUAED    NO.    3.    READINESS    TO    RESUME 
ATMOSPHERIC   TESTING 

Like  safeguard  No.  2,  a  major  factor  In 
our  readiness  to  resume  promptly  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  imderwater, 
and  in  space — should  it  be  deemed  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  or  should 
the  treaty  be  abrogated — is  our  under- 
ground test  program.  Much  of  the  tech- 
nical resources  from  this  program  would 
be  applicable  in  the  event  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resume  testing  in  the  now  pro- 
hibited environments.  The  resumption 
goals  stated  by  the  President,  should  he 
find  it  necessary  to  authorize  the  re- 
sumption of  now  prohibited  testing,  are: 

First.  AEC  proof  testing  and  DOD 
operatio»al  systems  tests,  within  2 
months. 

Second.  DOD  nuclear  tactical  exer- 
cises, within  3  months. 

Third.  AEC  development  tests,  within 
3  months. 

Fourth.  Weapon-effects  tests,  within  6 
months,  and  the  more  complex  AEC 
developmental,  effects,  and  DOD  reentry 
vehicle  flight  tests,  within  9  to  12  months. 

The  capability  in  terms  of  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  to  meet  these 
goals  has  now  been  achieved  and,  of 
course,  must  be  maintained  in  an  active 
role.  One  camiot  spray  them  with 
plastic  and  expect  them  to  be  ready  when 
needed. 

Johnston  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  has  been 
selected  as  the  center  for  our  readiness 
to  resume  testing.  A  3-year  program 
was  undertaken  to  upgrade  the  facili- 
ties at  Johnston  Atoll  and  this  has  been 
essentially  completed.  Scientific  and 
support  facilities  have  been  constructed 
throughout  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
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will  periodically,  as  I  am  doing  today,     ance  we  have  received  from  the  chair- 
make   the    appropriate    reports    to   the     man  of  the  subcommittee. 


American  Water  and  Power  Alliance  proposal 
has  moved  Just  a  little  nearer  actual  consld- 
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In  the  event  the  AEC  and  DOD  were 
directed  to  resume  testing  in  presently 
prohibited  envirarmientji,  operational 
control  jf  the  test  series  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Commander,  Joint  Z"%sk 
Force  EUht  who  would  be  responsible 
to  both  the  .AEC  and  the  DOD  This 
task  force  Is  In  existence  and  carrying 
out  Its  a.s&igned  duties  It^  prime  func- 
tion ni>w  is  preparing  for  such  a  ptissl- 
bility  and  carrying  out  the  necessary 
exercises  ui  order  to  be  prepared  C3m- 
mencing  in  Ocu>ber  1964,  and  yearly 
since,  the  task  force  has  deployed  units 
from  the  continental  United  States  to 
Hawaii  and  to  Johnston  Atoll  amd  car- 
ried out  operations  to  evaluate  all  tech- 
nical, operational,  and  .support  functions 
In  the  environment  planned  for  the  ac- 
tual nuclear  air  drop  lest  program  In 
addition  to  the  vearly  full-scale  exercise 
oversea.-;  more  frequent  contlnertal 
based  exercises  are  held  off  the  CiUl- 
fomia  coa^t  using  minimum  resources 
and  facilities 

The  latest  overseas  exercise  was  com- 
pleted early  this  month  and  two  con- 
tinental exercises  are  .scheduled  for  later 
In  fiscal  year  1967  In  addition,  one 
overseas  exercise  and  two  continental 
based  exercises  have  been  approved  for 
planning  for  fiscal  year  1968  At  the 
present  time  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  for  the  readiness  program  Is 
limited  to  those  projects  essential  to 
support  approved  programs  and  every 
effort  Ls  made  u^  assure  that  first,  ex- 
isting facilities  are  u-sed  t^)  the  maximum 
efficiency,  and  second,  where  additional 
facilities  are  required,  mirximum  fac'ii- 
tles  ci>mmensurate  with  approved  pro- 
grram  objectives  are  the  policy. 

Repair  and  or  replacement  of  assem- 
blies, components  and  hardware  Ls  re- 
stricted to  Items  which  are  defective  or 
are  expended  during  operational  type 
exercises  Where  procurement  times 
are  long.  n(^rssa.r>-  quantities  of  rockets. 
test  vehicles  as  device  carriers,  and  In- 
strumentation hardware  have  t>een 
stockpiled 

To  help  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  readiness  capability  and  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment,  other  national  programs  em- 
ploy both  the  Johnston  Atoll  facilities 
and  use  such  equipment  as  the  highly 
Instrumented  diagnostic  aircraft  for 
other  purposes  such  .as  cosmic  ray  studies 
and  sol.H.'  f*clt;xs«-^  '>b.''erv3tlons 

Staff  member'?  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  C  immi:t(>e  and  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  were  present 
St  Johnston  .Atoll  and  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  during  the  recent  series  of  exer- 
dfles  known  as  Operation  Windlass 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  In  this  .state- 
ment, it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
certain  studies  are  being  directed  toward 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  effor*  or  possibly 
stockpiling  certain  parts  of  the  resump- 
tion capability  It  would  be  of  great  con- 
cern If  these  studies  might  result  In  the 
resumption  capability  being  reduced  be- 
low the  goals  established  by  the  Execu- 
tlT©  tis  listed  above  For  example.  If 
drastic  actlor-s  were  taken  such  as 
sliuttinc  down  Joh.nston  Lsland.  breaking 
up  of  the  expertise  existing  in  Joint  Task 


Force  8.  or  trans/erring  .specialized 
test  aircraft  to  other  primary  duties, 
then  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  resumption 
readiness  would  be  degraded.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  minor  economies  can  be 
applied  to  parts  of  the  program  and  still 
permit  resumption  within  the  desired 
time  limits.  However,  these  must  not  be 
permitted  to  result  in  a  serious  degrada- 
tion of  our  capacity  as  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  great  dlCBcultlea  and  lapsed 
time  required  to  resume  meaningful  test- 
ing from  a  stance  of  unreadiness 

The  last  time  we  had  a  cessation  on 
nuclear  testing  the  Soviets  chose  to  vio- 
late this  cessation  of  tests  and  conducted 
the  most  Intensive  nuclear  weapon  teet- 
Ing  operation  the  world  has  ever  seen 
It  took  us  much  too  long  to  react,  and 
we  could  be  at  a  critical  disadvantage  If 
this  were  permitted  to  happen  again. 
Jomt  Task  Force  8  should  be  main- 
tained, together  with  its  facilities  and 
equipment,  as  an  active  and  well  sup- 
ported effort  that  can  quickly  react  to  a 
treaty  violation  by  some  other  country 
or  should  the  President  make  the  deci- 
sion that  it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to 
resume  testing  In  the  new  prohibited 
environments 

Perhaps  experts  on  cost  effectiveness 
who  believe  that  Islands  can  be  moth- 
balled  should  see  for  themselves  the  con- 
stant need  to  protect  from  the  ocean  that 
which  has  been  gained  at  a  heavy  price. 
a*nRr*RD  no   «,  test  D«TEmot«  and  roRcicN 

F>roJect  VELA  Is  the  Nation's  research, 
development,  and  systems  design  effort 
aimed  at  Improving  our  ability  to  detect. 
Identify,  locate,  and  verify  the  occur- 
rence of  nuclear  explosions  In  all  en- 
vironments A  broad -based  program 
in  nuclear  test  detection  technology  and 
physics,  sensor  Improvement,  systems 
studies,  systems  engineering,  and  im- 
proved verification  methods  Is  continu- 
ing 

The  test  envlrormjent  that  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  effort  In  the  detection 
field  Is  one  that  Is  presently  permitted 
by  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  that  Is 
underground.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
twofold  First,  to  se<^  how  much  can  be 
learned  from  the  underground  tests  of 
other  nations,  and.  second,  so  that  at 
some  future  date  this  information  could 
be  apphed  to  a  treaty  to  prohibit  nu- 
clear tests.  Including  underground — 
should  be  a  particular  treaty  be  deter- 
mined by  tiie  Executive  and  the  Congress 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest.    Certainly 


this  substantial  seismic  research  pro- 
gram has  greatly  improved  our  capabil- 
ity to  detect  underground  events,  either 
natural  in  origin,  such  as  earthquakes,  or 
manmade  events,  such  as  nuclear  tests. 
as  well  as  to  better  locate  such  events 
Also,  the  number  of  so-called  unidenti- 
fied events  each  year  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  However,  the  research  effort 
has  not  eliminated  having  a  certain 
number  of  unidentified  events  each  year 
It  Is  these  unidentified  events  which  give 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  including  the 
right  of  onsite  inspection  in  any  fore- 
seeable total  test  ban  treaty.  In  mj- 
opinion  adequate  types  and  numbers  of 
onsite  inspections  remain  one  of  the 
basic  conditions  for  such  a  treaty. 

Research  and  development  programs 
are  being  carried  out  to  provide  the 
means  of  detecting  possible  treaty  viola- 
tions in  prohibited  environments,  such 
as  In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater.  These  programs  have  been 
quite  successful  and  are  continuing. 

In  connection  with  the  large  effort  to 
Improve  our  capability  to  detect  and 
Identify  underground  nuclear  tests,  one 
area  that  has  perhaps  not  received  the 
attention  that  it  deserves  Is  that  of  con- 
cealing, hiding,  or  muflling  the  under- 
ground test.  Many  theories  have  been 
Introduced  as  a  means  of  fooling  the  de- 
tection system  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
the  so-called  decoupling  theory,  has 
been  tested  and  verified  by  conventional 
explosions.  A  small  nuclear  test  is  to  be 
conducted  In  the  near  future  to  test  this 
theory  for  nuclear  explosions  and  a 
larger  nuclear  test  Is  in  the  planning 
stages  We  feel  that  not  nearly  enough 
Is  known  about  these  various  hiding  or 
evasion  techniques  and.  of  course,  we 
need  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
techniques  as  a  precondition  to  any  total 
test  ban  treaty  so  that  we  may  be  as- 
sured of  catching  a  treaty  violator, 
should  there  be  one. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
limited  treaty  safeguards  Is  significant 
Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  costs 
would  be  with  us  whether  we  had  treaty 
safeguards  or  not,  but  a  summary  of  the 
overall  costs  are  a  measure  somewhat  of 
the  .serious  effort  we  are  putting  into  the 
maintenance  of  our  .security  under  the 
terms  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

The  following  table  presents  the  esti- 
mated costs  for  each  fiscal  year  since  the 
test  ban  treaty  for  each  of  the  four  safe- 
guards. These  are  the  combined  costs, 
expended  or  programed,  by  both  the 
AEC  and  the  DOD. 


(In  thoMMI 

(If  o(  dollHn) 

t9M 

Placnl  \iM»r 
19M 

Flacal  vear 

igoe 

Fiir-il  r  fiir 
l»c.7 

t'ndwti'Him)  trtH 

naaw 

Ct7.«00 
ICl.OOO 

looiaao 

laooo 
«3aooo 

130,000 
IK,  000 

17^.,  mo 

327.  H« 

74.  Olio 

130,000 

|i*2  HfiO 

Niictokr  l»l«)rml<)nr«_ _....^..„._„„.^ 

Ttgt  ^»«^llll^■l.|^>n  rciidtn«« 

334.(00 

T^st  -Iclertlon  . 

13*.  000 

TotiU        - 

7(A0OO 

721000 

007.000 

702  m 

In  closing.  I  repeat  that  the  general 
implementation  and  support  afforded  to 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  .safe- 
guards has  been  very  satisfactory  The 
members  and  staffs  of  the  Joint  Com- 


mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
will  continue  to  follow  the  safeguards 
Implementation,  will  make  inquiry  and 
conduct  hearings  on  these  matters  and 
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wUl  periodically,  as  I  am  doing  today, 
make  the  appropriate  reports  to  the 
Senate. 


RECESS 


I 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  3 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presidlne;  Officer  (Mr,  Nel- 
son In  the  chair  > 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  have  been  detained 
in  retuining  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
because  of  a  most  urgent  matter,  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  appropriation  bill;  other- 
vise  I  would  have  been  here  to  listen  to 
every  word  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr  J.^^cksonI  and  his 
report.  Although  I  have  not  read  all  of 
his  speech  I  know  many  of  the  major 
points  that  are  in  It. 

Mr  President,  first  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  his 
subcommittee  for  their  years  of  work  in 
this  highly  Important  and  highly  tech- 
nical field  of  checking  with  reference  to 
the  compliance  and  carrying  out  of  our 
test  ban  treaty.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  tMr.  Jackson  1  is  unusually 
well  qualified  in  this  field,  and  he  applies 
himself  with  his  usual  energy  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  It  Ls  difficult  to  begin  to 
estimate  the  vaJue  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered.  I  want  to  thank  him,  as  well 
as  commend  him.  He  has  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  country. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  and  we  got  into  phases  of 
It  that  never  came  out  in  open  testimony. 
It  is  highly  classified.  It  is  those  im- 
portant phases  that  the  Senator  is  going 
into  and  checking  He  gives  surveil- 
lance to  the  matter  not  year  to  year,  but 
month  to  month.  That  Is  the  only  way 
to  know  where  we  are  and  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
and  also,  it  is  the  only  way  to  find  the 
road  ahead.  So,  in  that  way,  too.  the 
Senator  is  rendering  an  outstanding 
service 

Again.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was 
detained  and  unable  to  be  here  when  he 
began  his  address. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
generous  comments  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness Investigations. 

I  must  say  that  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  connection  with  nuclear 
test  ban  safeguards  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  reason  of  the  support  and  assist- 


ance we  have  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

I  must  say  that  the  program  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  nuclear  deterrent. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  means  by  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  avoid  in  thi.s  world  of 
ours  what  otherwise  might  be  a  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  has  been  an 
invaluable  help  to  us.  Without  his  sup- 
port our  effort  would  not  be  possible.  I 
commend  him  for  all  that  he  has  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator.  Those  of  us  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  Investi- 
gations look  to  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  his 
subcommittee  members  with  the  highest 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  all  the  work  done  during  the 
entire  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m  .  tiie 
Senate  reass«nbled,  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Yar BOROUGH  in  the  chair) . 


NORTH     AMERICAN     WATER     AND 
POWER  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance,  or  NAWAPA  concept. 
was  considered  to  be  little  more  than  a 
grandiose  dream,  highly  desirable  to 
water-short  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  but  hardly  attain- 
able In  our  time. 

Recently,  however,  the  climate  has 
been  changing.  The  Idea  of  bringing 
surplus  water  down  from  Alaska  and 
Canada  to  areas  which  need  It  is  being 
given  serious  consideration,  and  serious 
study.  Gordon  White,  Washington  cor- 
respondent  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  discusses  NAWAPA  devel- 
opments in  a  well -written,  recent  column, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco'id. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)   Deseret 
News,  Oct.  4,  1966] 
NAWAPA  Pkomotion  Stiks  N.itional 
Interest 
(By  Gordon  Eliot  White) 
In   the   month   since   the   lower   Colorado 
River  reclamation  project  waa  quietly  burled 
for  another  year,  water  experts  In  this  coun- 
try, Canada,  and  Mexico  have  foctissed  ne^r 
interest  on  a  much   grander  water  project 
With  Sen.  F&ank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah,  ae  lis 
chief   congressional  spyonsor.    the   big  North 


American  Water  and  Power  Alliance  proposal 
has  moved  just  a  little  nearer  actual  consid- 
eration by  the  govenmient  involved. 

Sen.  Moss  has  been  talking  about  NAWAPA 
for  three  years,  and  is  beginning  to  generate 
an  encouraging  degree  of  Interest  In  it. 
NAWAPA  as  out-Uned  In  studies  by  the 
Ralph  M.  Parsons  Engineering  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  would  tap  the  waters  of  Alaska 
and  northern  Canada  and  bring  them  as  far 
south  as  the  Rio  Grande  and  as  far  east  as 
the  Great  Lakes. 

It  would  provide  enough  water  to  fill,  along 
with  conventional  water  projects,  the  pre- 
dicted water  needs  of  North  America  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  It  would  cost  at  least 
$80  billion,  and  taice  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  complete. 

Tlie  prime  Interest  In  NAW'APA  has  been 
among  the  westerners  who  have  been  fighting 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  Project.  When 
they  looked  at  the  Colorado  River,  the  and 
states  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  California, 
Colorado,  Nevada  and  Utah  found  that  It 
could  not  begin  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  its 
basin.  The  decision  to  look  to  the  Columbia 
Klver  for  additional  water  became  Instru- 
mental In  the  defeat  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
bill. 

NAWAPA  was  pushed  Into  the  background 
during  the  Lower  Colorado  debate,  but  Sen. 
Moss  kept  Interest  alive  by  carrying  his  mes- 
sage to  Canada.  He  spoke  In  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  this  year,  outlining  the 
need  for  additional  water  tliroughout  the 
continent,  and  explaining  to  sometimes- 
hostile  Canadians  how  the  project  could 
benefit  both  nations. 

And  the  hostility  la  Canada  is  closely  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  northwesterners  who  fought 
the  Lower  Colorado  bill  because  It  cast  thirsty 
eyes  at  their  largest  river.  Sen.  Moss  set  off 
a  fiurry  of  outrage  north  of  the  border  two 
weeks  ago  by  saying  in  a  speech  at  Billings, 
Montana,  that  he  questioned  "the  right  of 
one  section  of  a  country— or  one  section  of 
a  continent — to  waste  water — to  allow  vast 
quantities  of  It  to  run  away  to  the  sea  un- 
used while  other  sections  do  not  have  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  growing 
populations." 

This  sort  of  talk  has  not  gone  down  well 
In  the  Columbia  Basin,  .'^nd  in  western  Can- 
ada there  has  been  considerable  Indignation 
over  the  Moss  speech,  the  more  galling  be- 
cause it  is  quite  accurate:  at  least  four  bil- 
lion acre  feet  of  water  run  uselessly  Into  the 
sea— more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
as  much  as  flows  In  the  Colorado  in  a  normal 
year. 

Canadian  politicians  have  not  been  above 
demagogulng  the  water  issue  any  more  than 
American  politicians  along  the  Columbia. 
The  latest  charge  has  been  that  the  United 
States  could  solve  its  water  shortage  just  by 
cleaning  up  its  pollution.  In  the  East  that 
may  be  true.  Re-use  of  water,  plus  better 
water  management,  could  solve  the  need  for 
water  in  all  but  the  longest  drouth  that 
could  strike  the  East  Coast,  with  Its  normal 
of  sixty-inch  annual  precipitation.  In  the 
West,  clearly,  all  the  clean-up  possible  could 
not  salvage  enough  to  meet  the  predicted 
needs  from  the  area's  ten-Inch  annual  raln- 
faU. 

Even  now  Phoenix  wells  are  drawing  more 
than  two-million  acre-feet  more  water  from 
the  ground  each  year  than  natural  return 
flow  can  re-charge. 

Despite  the  objectors,  there  are  some  signs 
that  NAWAPA — or  something  like  it— may 
be  edging  closer  to  serous  study  President 
Johnson  met  Ralph  Parsons  at  a  business- 
men's luncheon  at  the  White  House  and  has 
asked  him  back  to  discuss  the  project.  TTie 
President  likes  Texas-sized  plans,  and  It  is 
clearly  possible  that  he  could  recast  NAWAPA 
as  an  administration  project  if  and  when  the 
Viet  Nam  war  Is  settled. 
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So  far  the  plarm  ar*  n.'.y  ari  ouUlne.  F<« 
Iblllty  studies  would  o oet  geveraj  million  ilol- 
lATS  and  W'l!:-^.  *.ake  four  t  Ave  years  to  com- 
plete. The  size  of  the  dams  w<iuld  have  to 
be  piri?antuan  One  w.uld.  In  the  Parson* 
concep:  rise  l,7(i<j  feet  above  the  Cop  f>«r 
River,  -i  thousand  feet  taller  than  Hoover 
Dam  A  74-mllUon-acre  foot  reservoir  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  trench  would  take  eight 
years  to  till 

But  reviews  of  the  scheme  indicate  that 
for  the  estimated  »80  billion  price.  North 
America  would  get  about  twice  as  much 
water  as  the  3.7  billion  acre  feet  that  would 
be  provided  by  all  the  teo  billion  worth  of 
authortzed  or  contemplated  water  project* 
•till  to  be  built  in  the  western  states. 
NAWAPA  would  provide  about  twice  as  much 
water  for  only  tao  billion  more  in  coet. 

A  Senate  Subcommittee  said  earlier  this 
year  that  building  both  the  NAWAPA  and 
the  conventional  projects,  at  a  H40  billion 
coet  would  probably  meet  the  foceeeeable 
needs  of  North  America 

But  engineering  studies  are  the  nert  step, 
and  a  step  that  the  continent  had  better  ^ake 
soon  If  It  Is  to  get  the  work  underway  before 
the  need  for  water  outruns  the  supply  As 
Sen  Moss  said  at  BlUlngs.  water  Is  precious 
stuff     Without  It  there  can  be  no  Ufe. 


A    DEPAFnATFVT    OP'    N  A  H 'R.\L    RE- 

s<;>:  fU"Es  IS  >rEEDEP 

Mr  Ml  )S.--  Mr  F>resident.  now  that 
Congress;  ha^  completed  action  on  the 
measure  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  suggest  that  our  next 
move  should  be  to  coixsoUdate  all  of  the 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  programs  which 
deal  wltli  watt-r,  soil.  fure.sts,  .nmning  or 
any  othtr  Aspect  of  our  natural  resource 
developmf-r.i  Into  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources 

Our  population  explosion  and  our 
booming  good  times  have  so  Increased 
the  vol'-ime  of  travel  by  rail.  air.  water, 
and  huh  ways  that  central  planning  haa 
become  nece.ssary  ud  an  efficient  trans- 
portatio.M  svst*'rr.  We  have  now  .set  up 
a  Federal  .iReriry  to  provide  such  plan- 
nlns(,  \:\(\  'J'.e  C  in^.-e.ss  xlU  receive  from 
Ita  Secretary  recommendations  for  a  co- 
ordinated policy  for  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. Including  those  affecting  na- 
tional defen.se  and  national  or  regional 
emergencies 

That  same  population  explosion  com- 
bined with  our  constantly  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  have  synthetlzed  to  put  tiie 
same  sort  of  strain  on  our  natural  re- 
sources We  are  using  up  our  resource 
herltaxf  at  a  fantastic  rate  Reorgani- 
zation a:.a  rnuderruziitivT.  a.-e  equally  as 
crucial  In  the  field  of  natural  resources. 

More  tha:-.  a  year  a^o  I  mtroducec:  a 
bill  U>  establish  a  tVpar-rneM  of  Natural 
Resourcf.s  Hie  bill  *-:is  cosporxsored  by 
Senators  Clark  a:id  Metcalf  I  Intend 
to  reintroduce  the  niea.sure  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  with. 
I  hope,  the  support  and  cosponsorshlp  of 
many  more  of  my  colleagues.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorrl 
has  already  Indicated  he  is  ready  to  hold 
hearings  In  January-  on  the  new  bill  In 
the  Executive  fieorganizatlon  Subcom- 
mittee which  he  heud-s 

I  well  realize  that  ?h''  >ui;ue.<tlon  that 
water    and    lar.d    rPs<Ti;rce    development 


agencies 


ild  be   'entered  In  one  Fed- 


eral Department  raises  hackles  in  bu- 
reaucratic circles  In  Washington,  sund 
causes  consternation  In  special  Intercf^t 


groups  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  mean  that  several  Federal  agei\- 
cles  with  distinguished  records  In  con- 
servation would  undergo  major  changes. 
It  would  mean  that  some  communities 
and  areas  of  the  country  and  some  groupe 
of  individuals  accustomed  to  working 
with  officials  in  one  Federal  Department, 
and  under  regulations  drawn  by  that 
Department,  would  find  themselves  work- 
ing with  officials — at  the  top  level,  at 
least— in  another  Department.  This 
would  be  disquieting,  and  for  awhile,  at 
least,  might  slow  down  some  programs 
and  projects  while  overall  determina- 
tions were  made  and  guidelines  adopted. 

But  I  challenge  anyone  to  take  an 
honest  and  rational  look  at  how  rapidly 
we  are  using  up  and  despoiling  our  nat- 
ural resources  In  America  and  not  agree 
that  massive  and  unselfish  plannli\g 
must  be  done,  followed  by  sophisticated 
coordination,  if  we  are  not  to  waste  our 
heritage  beyond  redemption.  Such  plan- 
ning and  coordination  would  obviously 
be  most  effectively  handled  by  one  great 
Department  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  best  use  of  all  of  our  natural 
resources. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  already  con- 
siderable scattered  resource  planning 
imderway — but  it  Is  being  carried  for- 
ward in  several  agencies  by  several  dif- 
ferent groups.  It  Is  true  also  that  we 
are  enacting  some  fine  conservation  leg- 
islation, and  that  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  doUau-s  to  protect  our  forests  and 
our  public  lands  and  our  water  resources. 
But  are  we  doing  enough'  And  are  we 
doing  It  In  a  way  which  will  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  all  of  our  people  in  all 
sections  of  the  country?  And.  finally, 
are  we  duplicating  efforts,  and  overlap- 
ping our  programs?  We  cannot  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  any  of  these 
questions. 

Take  the  field  of  water  resource  man- 
agement as  an  example.  We  have  5 
Federal  Departments — Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Defense,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment— and  2  powerful  independent 
agencies — the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity— and  25  subordinate  agencies  all  with 
statutory  responsibilities  on  water  re- 
sources It  Is  very  difficult  to  coordinate 
a  program  which  is  spread-eagled  like 
this.  It  is  also  frustrating  for  an  outside 
agency  to  work  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  such  a  patchwork  of  author- 
ity. The  Delaware  River  Commission, 
for  example,  must  harmonize  the  work 
of  19  Federal  agencies,  14  Interstate 
agencies,  and  43  State  agencies  It  Is  a 
miracle  that  the  Commission  moves 
ahead  at  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  when  New  York 
City  faced  a  water  shortage,  its  harried 
officials  could  not  turn  to  the  vast  Hud- 
son River  which  rolled  by  Its  door.  The 
reason:  The  Hudson  Is  heavily  polluted, 
and  cleaning  It  up  Is  frustrated  by  the 
tangled  authority  of  many  State  and 
Federal  agencies  which  have  some  meas- 
ure of  jurisdiction  over  its  waters 

Newsweek  magazine  commented  In 
August,  1965: 

The  big  obatacle  to  restoring  the  Hudson 
Valley    U    bureaucracy      Uore   tban    fifteen 


reUeral  a^jendes  from  the  Coast  Quard  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (which  maintains 
Its  mothball  fleet  of  cargo  ships  in  Tomltlas 
Cove)  tangle  with  the  New  York  State  de- 
partments of  Conservation.  Health.  Public 
Works  and  Commissions  for  Pish  and  Game. 
Parks.  Water  Resources  and  Motor  Boats. 
to  name  a  few.  And  few  of  these  are  under 
any  obligation  to  consult  with  each  other  or 
a.  higher  authority. 

Such  a  Jurisdiction  morass  is  difficult 
enough  to  handle  when  It  touches  only 
city  and  State  government — the  Federal 
Government  should  not  contribute  to  It. 

Yet.  within  the  Federal  Government 
there  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  con- 
flicting programs  In  water  management 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  begs 
North  Dakota  farmers  to  preserve  wild- 
life while  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pays  them  to  drain  the  pot  holes  which 
sustain  migratory  birds.  The  National 
Park  Service  Is  trying  to  save  the  Ever- 
glades In  Florida,  while  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  drains  them.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  authorizes  a  run  of 
the  river  dam  on  a  stretch  of  rushing 
waters  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  under 
consideration  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment. 

T^ere  can  be  no  argument  that  coordi- 
nation of  our  water  resource  programs  Is 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Similar  examples  of  the  need  for  co- 
ordination of  activities  can  be  given  in 
the  management  of  our  public  lands  and 
our  forests.  Here  we  have  two  principal 
agencies,  the  Forest  Service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Each  sets  It  own  regu- 
lations and  standards,  even  though  the 
lands  they  administer  are  often  Inter- 
mingled. Each  Is  responsible  to  a  dif- 
ferent Cabinet  Secretary,  and  to  a  dif- 
ferent departmental  objective 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  have  these 
two  agencies,  which  deal  directly  with 
our  land,  in  two  different  Government 
departments.  Actually.  Forest  Ser\lce 
employees  work  more  closely  with  those 
In  the  Interior  Department  who  pro- 
mote land  rehabilitation,  develop  picnic 
grounds,  process  mining  claims,  and 
propagate  fish  than  they  do  with  the 
other  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  deal  with  price  supports, 
agriculture  extension  service,  marketing, 
and  farm  loans 

I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Interior  Department  with  whom  its 
work  Is  intertwined  do  not  work  well  to- 
gether— that  they  do  not  make  every  ef- 
fort to  coordinate  efforts.  But  the  prob- 
lem Is  bigger  than  this.  There  are  many 
agencies  In  the  Federal  Government 
dealing  with  the  management  of  our  land 
and  our  wildlife  and  our  recreation,  and 
It  is  Increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the 
management  of  one  from  another.  We 
are  constantly  placing  stronger  pres- 
sures on  each  of  them,  and  they  should 
be  considered  as  one  and  planned  for  as 
one. 

I  will  not  take  time  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss in  full  all  of  the  areas  in  the  re- 
source management  field  where  there  Is 
divided  authority,  and  overlapping  Juris- 
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dictions. I  will  say  only  that  we  are  not 
doing  the  job  in  con.scr\ing  our  natural 
resources  we  must  do,  and  the  sooner  we 
refine  our  governmental  machinery  In 
the  resource  field,  the  sooner  we  can  get 
on  with  our  conservation  job  In  earnest. 
I  am  convinced  that  most  Americans  are 
conservationists  at  heart — that  they 
want  us  to  do  the  best  possible  job,  and 
that  they  will  support  any  changes  nec- 
essary to  do  It. 

I  believe  my  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  would  move 
us  toward  much  better  management 
practices.  It  would  enable  one  executive 
department,  the  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  effectively  evaluate  the  Nation's 
resource  requirements,  and  the  invest- 
ment needed  to  meet  them. 

It  would  do  for  us  In  the  resource  field 
what  we  have  just  done  in  the  transpor- 
wtion  field,  and  what  we  did  earlier  in 
this  session  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
urban  areas  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. It  should  be.  in  my  opinion, 
our  next  order  of  business  in  the  field  of 
governmental  reorganization. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  (S.  3148'  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  reserved 
or  retained  in  certain  lands  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

On  July  28,  the  committee  favorably 
reported,  and  the  Senate  passed,  a  bill 
S.  3148  which  had  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Yarborouch.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  was  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Army  to  release  certain  re- 
strictions on  approximately  148  acres  of 
land  reserved  by  the  United  States  In  a 
quitclaim  deed  to  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Tej.,  entered  into  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  August  2.  1956.  thus  conveying  to 
the  qity  clear  title  to  the  property. 

Diip^  the  House  consideration  of  the 
bill,  if  was  determined  that  a  minor  dis- 
crepancy had  occurred  in  the  description 
of  the  title  of  the  land  of  some  3  feet. 
The  House  amended  the  bill  to  correct 
this  discrepancy.  It  in  no  way  changes 
Uie  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
3148 1  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
all  light,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
^nds  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

th^"*^**  ^e  Secretarj-  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
wortaed  and  directed  to  convey  to  the  city 
01  B  Paso.  Texas,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  reserved  or 
ruined  In  approximately  148  acres  of  land 
^rlbed  In  secUon  2  of  this  Act,  said  land 
Being  a  portion  of  certain  lands  conveyed  by 
we  United   States   to   the   cltv   odT  El   Paao, 


Texas,  by  quitclaim  deed  dated  June  27. 
1857,  pursuant  to  authority  contained  In 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1966  (70  Stat.  g.-^O; 
Public  Law  929,  Eighty-fourth  Congress). 

Sec.  2.  The  land  referred  to  In  section  1 
Is  located  In  ]□  Paso  County.  Texas,  and  Is 
more  particularly  described  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  which  bears  north  81 
degreea  10  minutes  east  a  distance  of  875.23 
feet  from  a  point  which  is  the  intersection 
of  the  west  line  of  section  40.  block  80.  town- 
ship 2,  and  the  northerly  ROW  line  of  United 
States  Highway  62: 

thence  north  46  degrees  02  minutes  west 
a  distance  of  560.43  feet; 

thence  north  1  degree  01  minutes  50  sec- 
onds west  a  distance  of  1.249.44  feet; 

thence  south  86  degrees  43  minutes  15  sec- 
onds east  a  distance  of  6,422.58  feet; 

thence  south  06  degrees  50  minutes  east 
a  distance  of  336.26  feet; 

thence  south  81  degrees  10  minutes  west 
along  the  north  ROW  Une  of  United  States 
Highway  62  a  dlsttince  of  6,110.0  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning:  Containing  approxi- 
mately 148  acres. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  authorized  herein 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  city.  In  accepting  the  con- 
veyance, agrees  for  Itself,  its  grantees,  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns  to  forgo  ( 1 )  any  use  of 
the  property  which  will  be  noxious  by  the 
emission  of  smoke,  noise,  odor,  or  dust,  and 
(2)  the  erection  on  the  premises  of  any  struc- 
ture exceeding  60  feet  in  height  above  the 
ground. 

(b)  That  tl»«  city  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  fair  market  value,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  of  the  prop- 
erty interest  conveyed  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOME    LEAVE    FOR   FEDERAL    SEA- 
FARING PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  H.R.  18217,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  tlUe. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18217)  to  provide  home  leave 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
this  bill  is  an  official  recommendation 
by  the  administration  resulting  from  a 
study  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  need  for  additional  annual  leave  for 
Federal  employees  in  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  2  days 
of  annual  leave  for  each  month  of  Msfs 
or  other  seafaring  service  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  armual  leave  established 
by  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  con- 
sidered vital  in  order  to  recruit  merchant 
seamen  for  the  highly  important  mer- 
chant marine  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment, particularly  In  the  Pacific.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  generally  offers  60  days' 
annual  leave  each  year  to  seafaring  mer- 


chantmen.   The    Federal     Goverrmient 

offers  the  maximum  of  26  days  to  Fed- 
eral merchant  seamen.  Evidence  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  this  limitation  has 
severely  handicapped  the  Government's 
efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  experienced 
merchant  seamen.  In  behalf  of  the 
chainnan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  this  legislation.  The 
bill  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
committee,  and  the  committee  agreed  in 
its  last  meeting  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
desk  without  referral  and  ask  its  passage 
In  these  final  days  of  this  89th  Congress. 
At  this  point  I  ask  mianlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  legislation.  This  is  based  on 
the  rep>ort  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion recommending  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PrRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18217  is  to  facilitate 
the  recruitment  and  retention  by  the  C5ov- 
ernment  of  personnel  for  Its  oceangoing  ma- 
rine positions  by  authorizing  the  granting 
of  home  leave  for  service  rendered  by  such 
jjersonnel  on  extended  voyages. 

COST 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  In  its 
report,  estimates  that  the  annual  cost  of 
this  legislation  will  be  aproximately  $4,300,- 
000. 

INTBODUCTION 

Federal  civilian  crews  play  an  Important 
role  In  U.S. -flag  shipping.  They  man  the  per- 
sonnel and  cargo  carriers  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transfwrtation  Service  of  the  Dep>artment  of 
the  Navy.  They  man  the  research  and  survey 
vessels  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  DeiJartment  of  Commerce.  They  oper- 
ate the  tugs  and  floating  cranes  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Altogether  there  are 
some  10,000  vessel  crewmen  in  the  Federal 
civil  service,  with  90  percent  of  them  em- 
ployed by  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service.  All  but  a  few — les.s  than  2  per- 
cent— serve   aboard   oceangoing  ships. 

Civil  service  crewmen  are  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  industry  rates,  but  In 
most  other  respects  tliey  are  treated  the  same 
as  other  Federal  employees.  They  earn  leave 
under  the  Annual  and  Sick  Lieave  Act.  and 
are  under  the  civil  service  retirement,  life  In- 
surance, and  health  benefit  systems.  They 
receive  the  same  job  protections  as  other 
Federal  employees. 

Early  In  the  89th  Congress  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced, H.R.  3002.  which  would  grant  Fed- 
eral crewmen  the  same  leave  benefits  their 
counterparts  receive  in  the  shipping  Industry. 
The  ClvU  Service  Commission  In  a  report 
dated  February  28.  1966,  repwrted  adversely 
on  the  bill  because  It  considered  the  Industry 
sy.stem  imsuitable  for  Federal  employment, 
but  promised  Instead  to  look  Into  the  situa- 
tion further  and  try  to  come  up  with  an  ap- 
propriate solution. 

This  study  Is  submitted  in  fulfillment  of 
that  commitment. 

SCOPE   or  THE  STTDY 

The  survey  covered  the  four  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  the  principal  employers  of 
seagoing  personnel:  Navy,  Commerce.  In- 
terior, and  Army.  The  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany has  a  small  number  of  marine  person- 
nel, but  was  not  included  in  the  study  be- 
cause its  employees  are  not  under  the  gen- 
eral personnel  system  applicable  to  most  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Information  wa.s  obtained  from  the  four 
agencies  on  recruiting  experience,  turnover, 
and      jwojected      manpower      requirements. 
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D»t*  on  the  coet  of  frln>ti?  benefla  were  ot>- 
talnad  from  '-he  Military  S«a  Tranaporta- 
Uon  3«rvl:e  fjr  Pederal  personnel,  and  from 
the  MartUme  Administration  for  snipping  In- 
dustry personnel  Additional  data  on  man- 
days  of  employment  and  attrition  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Maritime  Transport  Research 
Board  of  the  PTatlonal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

patNCiFAX,  n;MorNG« 

There  c»re  serious  ahortagea  of  lloeoaed 
engineers  deck  o/Bcers.  skilled.  unJtcenaed 
deck  ai^.d  eiKflneering  personnel,  and  ra<Uo 
oAoers  fi>r  tx-eariicolrLg  ships 

Tximover  in  Federal  marine  emplijyment  La 
oonslderablv  in  exr«8ii  it  Uiat  for  the  rest  of 
the  Oovernment  xrui  pn.>bably  In  excess  of 
that  In  c»>nune<clal  shipping 

Manpower  shorta»te8  are  ^xpect^d  to  be- 
come miire  arule  »a  the  demand  for  shipping 
lncrea«e«i  h  substantial  lncrea«<»  In  sUJf 
above  prewont  levels  will  be  ne«de<!  before  Uie 
year  Ls  :>ut 

The  Ci.'vorrments  ability  to  recruit  needed 
pedrsoiiuel  Is  being  hampered  by  a  lag  behind 
Industry  In  certain  fringe  benefits,  prin- 
cipally vacation  benefits. 

The  Oovemmenfs  ability  to  recruit  needed 
pereoonel  would  be  enhanced  materially  by 
an  lncTe»t»e  in  vacation  benefits 

Both  Industry  and  Oovernment  are  ex- 
periencing serious  dlfllcultlee  In  filling  sea- 
going poBitl  >ns  particularly  licensed  deck 
and  engineering  ofTlcers  and  skilled  unll- 
oensed  fwraonnel  In  deck  and  engine  occupa- 
tions There  are  wldespreiid  reports  of  sail- 
ings being  delayed  for  lack  of  peraonnel 
In  some  cases  ships  are  sailing  without  a  full 
complement  of  personnel  According  to  a 
report  ft  the  Maritime  Administration  more 
tban  50  Oovernment-owned  ships  sailed  ux  - 
dermanned  In  recent  months  following  e> 
ten&lve  delays. 

In  rectignltion  of  the  shortage  of  deck  acd 
•nglneertng  uIBcers.  the  Coast  Guard  has  l^ 
sued  eni»Tgency  regulations  providing  ftr 
tmnpoTHxy  licenses  with  reduced  experlent  e 
requirements  In  addition,  special  shor.- 
tenn  training  ^.lurses  nave  been  Institut**! 
by  maritime  unions  to  qualify  experienced 
seamen  as  ofRcers. 

Of  the  varliHis  reasons  for  the  shortagee. 
ttxree  stand  out  One  Is  the  high  rate  cf 
turnover  lu  !>eaf:tx1iig  occupations  The  aec- 
ond  Is  the  Increased  demand  for  shipping  oc- 
casioned by  Ihf  VM  In  Vietnam  and  th.- 
conunltments  '...  feed  hungry  nations  Th.) 
third  Is  the  low  rate  of  entry  Into  martnn 
oocupetluns. 

One  indication  of  the  extent  of  turnove- 
•omes  from  the  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Natl. in a1  Research  Council  of  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Aci>den-y  ^A  Science*  Por  the  period 
18fl*-«l  over  40  f>ercent  of  the  privately  em- 
ptojred  deck  officers  became  'drapouts"  dar- 
ing the  .Irst  year  after  receiving  their  Ooast 
Guard  identification  numbers.  '.5  percent 
more  left  between  their  first  and  second  years 
of  service  Protn  the  third  year  on  the  rate 
ranged  from  8  tu  13  ;.)ercent  K)r  tuost  other 
occupations  the  rate  was  not  aa  high  Net 
attrition  in  industry  has  been  averaging  bet- 
ter than  5  pen-ei.t  a  year  for  deck  olBcers. 
engineering  jfBcers.  and  unlicensed  deck  and 
engine  personnel  Government  loeses  of  per- 
sonnel Are  discussed  In  the  next  section 

The  Increased  rjrmand  for  shipping  has 
resulted  in  the  reactivation  of  numerous 
■hips  from  t.'-.e  mothball  fleet.  Since  July  of 
1085.  nvore  than  100  Oovemroent-owned  ships 
have  been   reactivated  for  the  Vietnam  sea- 

mt. 

Brldence  of  the  low  entry  rate  Into  martse 
occupations  Comes  also  from  the  Natioral 
Academy  of  ^-lences  study  Between  73  and 
78  percent  f  the  deck  engine  and  ra<!l<i 
oOcers  entered  the  work  force  prior  to  1M8 
Among  unlicensed  personnel.  50  percent  en- 
tared  prior  to  I  Ma  The  percentages  of  deck, 
engineering,  and   radio  officers   entering  toe 


work  force  during  the  10  years  following  the 

Korean  war  accounted  for  15  percent  or  less 

of  the  1083  total  for  each  of  these  categorlee 

THB  srruA-noM  in  oovr«NMirrr 

The  staffing  situation  In  Government  Is  at 
least  as  dlfOcult.  If  not  more  difficult,  than  In 
Industry  It  will  probably  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better  There  Is  an  extremely  high 
rate  of  turnover,  and  replacements  are  bard 
to  find  There  are  indications  that  many  of 
the  occupational  loasea  are  to  industry  be- 
cause of  Its  more  attractive  vacations  bene- 
fits. With  Increasljag  demands  being  placed 
on  Government  shipping  resources  there  will 
have  to  be  a  slaable  Increase  In  Oovernment 
marine  personnel  before  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year 

Occupational  losses 

Separation  rates  were  obtained  from  the 
four  agencies  for  calendar  year  1966  They 
showed  heavy  losses  of  deck  and  engine  offi- 
cers and  skilled  deck  and  engine  personnel 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  deck  officer 
strength,  and  one-fourth  of  the  engine  officer 
strength  left  Federal  employment.  The  rale 
was  even  higher  for  deck  and  engine  nonoffl- 
cer  personnel — 44  4  percent  for  deck  and  41  7 
for  engine.  Par  purposes  of  comparison.  It 
Is  noted  that  the  overall  separation  rate  for 
the  Government  as  a  whole  during  1986  was 
slightly  over  33  percent 

Voluntary  resignations  accounted  for  most 
of  the  loeses.  More  than  half  of  the  deck 
and  engine  officer  departures  were  vis  this 
route  Almost  three  out  of  every  four  sepa- 
rations of  deck  and  engine  nonofficers  were 
through  voluntary  resignation.  Although 
data  were  not  available  on  the  number  who 
resigned  to  accept  employment  on  commer- 
cial vessels.  Indications  are  It  was  substantial. 
It  Is  Interesting  Ui  note  that  occupational 
loasea  among  personnel  serving  on  other  than 
oceangoing  ships  was  negligible  by  compari- 
son. Loases  for  all  occupational  categories 
appear  on  table  n. 

VaotLHcU* 

Substantial  numbers  of  vacancies  were  re- 
ported, with  the  largest  among  engine  offi- 
cers As  of  April  1960,  almost  one  out  of 
every  four  engine  officer  positions  was  vacant 
with  most  unfilled  longer  than  6  months. 
None  of  the  other  categories  showed  as  high 
a  ratio.  Only  7  percent  of  the  deck  officer 
paeltlons  were  unfilled,  and  most  of  them 
were  for  periods  of  leas  than  0  months.  Sim- 
ilar low  percentages  were  reported  for  other 
categories. 

Efforts  to  reorutt 

Vigorous  eSorts  are  being  made  by  all  four 
agencies  to  obtain  needed  staff.  For  example, 
during  the  past  year  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  sent  Individual  letters  to 
40.000  retired  naval  personnel  and  advertised 
Job  vacancies  In  publications  designed  to 
reach  former  military  peraonnel  It  can- 
vnseed  the  1909-64  graduates  or  the  US  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  and  approximately 
9.000  men  holding  deck  or  engine  licenses. 
Visits  were  made  to  all  the  maritime  acad- 
emies to  recruit  from  graduating  classes. 

The  large  number  of  positions  unfilled 
clearly  shows  that  these  efforts  are  meeting 
with  Limited  success  Por  deck  and  engine 
peraotuiel  the  ratio  of  acceptances  to  offers 
made  Is  about  1  to  3.  The  ratio  Is  somewhat 
hlghw  for  steward  and  purser  positions. 
Data  on  190fi  recruitment  experience  appear 
In  table  m. 

Future  needs 

The  recruiting  outlook  Is  not  any  brlghtar 
for  the  near  future  Agencies  estimate  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  overall  strength  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  17  percent,  this  In 
addition  to  the  replacements  needed  to  make 
up  for  separations. 

CMPaovnto  TKx  oovsxMinKM-r's  sacmtnTTNO 

poarnoN 
There    is   no   quick   and   easy  solution   to 
the  manpower  shortages  plaguing  both  In- 


dustry and  Oovernment.  There  are  Just  not 
enough  qualified  personnel  now  available  to 
meet  the  needs.  To  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply there  will  have  to  be  coordinated  elTorte 
to  Interest  more  people  In  resuming  or  start- 
ing maritime  careers  Increased  training  op- 
portunities will  have  to  be  provided.  But  It 
win  take  time  for  the  results  to  show. 

What  will  have  to  be  done  now  is  try  to 
stem  the  flow  of  loeses  to  Industry  and  im- 
prove the  Government's  ability  to  recruit 
from   the  limited  supply  available. 

Probably  the  single  most  lm[x>rtant  deter- 
rent to  recruitment  is  the  lag  behind  Indus- 
try In  vacation  benefits.  Most  Industry 
employees  earn  60  calendar  days  (2  months) 
of  vacation  leave  a  year.  If  fully  employed 
Some  earn  even  more.  In  the  Oovernment 
however,  the  most  an  employee  can  earn  is 
26  workdays  of  annual  leave  per  year,  or  6 
weeks  and  1  day.  The  minimum  is  one-half 
of  that. 

In  a  report  of  AprU  1.  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  had  the  following  to  say 
about  the  leave  situation: 

"Lack  of  comparable  vjicatlon  benefits  Is  a 
significant  handicap  in  recruiting,  particu- 
larly in  a  shortage  labor  market.  The  marl- 
time  unions,  which  are  utilized  as  a  recruit- 
ing source,  have  Informed  COMSTS  time  and 
again  that  their  members  prefer  to  sail  In 
industry  ships  because  of  the  major  differ- 
ence In  vacation  benefits.  The  maritime 
academies  should  be  the  best  source  of  re- 
cruitment for  third  assistant  engineers  and 
third  mates.  M8TS  has  had  very  limited 
success  in  recruiting  graduates  from  the 
academies.  The  unions  and  industry  rep- 
resentatives assure  that  the  difference  in  va- 
cation benefits  la  well  publicized  with  result- 
ing adverse  effects  on  MSTS  recruitment 
MSTS  employment  Interviewers  state  that 
many  experienced  applicants  lose  interest 
when  they  ascertain  that  MSTS  leave  bene- 
fits swe  inferior  to  those  granted  In  the  naart- 
time  Industry. 

"A  1965  study  indicated  the  significance 
of  the  difference  in  vacation  benefits  on  Job 
satisfaction  and  retention.  A  questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  all  graduates  of  maritime 
academies  hired  by  MSTS  In  1963.  1964.  and 
the  first  half  of  1965  who  voluntarily  left 
MSTS  employment.  The  comment  made 
most  frequently  concerned  vacation  benefits 
Many  responding  to  the  questionnaire  com- 
plained of  the  inferior  vacation  benefits  In 
Governm.ent  employment  " 

Industry  also  has  an  advantage  over  the 
Government  In  retirement  and  welfare  bene- 
fits. .Actually,  when  expressed  as  a  percent 
of  baae  wuges  employer  expenditures  for 
fringe  benefl's  In  the  shipping  Industry  are 
twice  as  high  .is  they  are  In  the  Govern- 
ment— 48  to  50  percent  for  Industry  versus 
24  percent  for  Government.  (See  table 
VII'  The  Individual  features  of  the  in- 
dustry systema  vary  according  to  occupation, 
but  all  of  the  Industry  systems  are  financed 
entirely  by  employers,  whereas  the  Govern- 
ment systems  (retirement,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefits;   are  Joint  contributory. 

All  this  Is  not  Intended  to  suggest  that  the 
advantagpfl  are  all  on  the  Industry  side.  Ob- 
viously there  have  to  be  some  offsetting 
factors  or  the  Oovernment  would  be  having 
more  trouble  than  It  has  In  keeping  Its  ships 
operating.  There  are  some  fringe  benefits 
where  the  Oovernment  Is  more  generous  as. 
for  example.  In  the  case  of  on-the-job  injury 
compensation  and  severance  pay. 

In  Industry,  retirement  Is  generally  after 
20  years  of  service,  while  In  Government  the 
service  requirement  is  longer  But  the  maxi- 
mum retirement  benefits  an  employee  can 
receive  In  Government  are  considerably 
higher  than  they  ure  In  Industry.  Also.  » 
Federal  employee  can  move  from  Job  to  job 
and  from  agency  to  agency  without  any  loss 
Of  retirement  coverage  This  is  not  the  esse 
m  Industry  If  a  ship  crewman  changes  oc- 
cupations  and   another    union   becomes  hi» 


bargaining  agent,  he  loses  his  retirement 
benefits  from  his  former  position  and  has  to 
start  all  over  again.  But,  all  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  Government  side  must  be 
balanced  against  the  fact  that  private  em- 
ployers bear  the  full  cost  of  retirement. 

Sick  leave  is  another  area  where  the  Oov- 
ernment is  more  generous,  particularly  with 
respKt  to  long-service  personnel  Govern- 
ment personnel  earn  13  days  of  sick  leave 
per  year  at  full  pay.  Unused  leave  can  be 
accumulated  without  limit.  In  industry 
there  is  no  sick  leave  as  such.  Maintenance 
allowances  are  provided  for  varying  periods, 
but  they  are  nowhere  near  the  equivalent 
.if  full  pay. 

Perhaps  the  principal  offsetting  factor,  at 
.east  In  the  past,  has  been  the  greater  con- 
•nulty  of  Federal  employment.    In  Industry, 
,;ilp  personnel  sign  off  articles  at   the  end 
;  each   voyage    and    go    off    the    rolls.      In 
.•fovernment,    ship    personnel    are    employed 
n  a  continuing  basis.     It  Is  of  course  true 
•hat  under  present  conditions  there  Is  more 
t.ian  enough  work  In  Industry  for  most  oc- 
.ipatlonal  groups.     But  this  ha,s   not  been 
•e  case  in  normal  times.     .According  to  the 
.National  Academy  of  Sciences  study,  for  the 
period  April  1,  1962.  to  March  31.   1963,  the 
...erage  number   of  days   worked   for   MSTS 
acers  was  21    to  69   days   higher   than   the 
.rresponding    averages    for    officers    aboard 
mmerclal    vessels.      The    average    number 
:  days  worked  for  MSTS   unlicensed   cate- 
gories exceeded  that  of  their  Industry  coun- 
urparts  by  18  to  52  days. 

CONCLUSIOK 

It  Is  clear  'Jnat  the  Government  Is  faced 
»:th  a  serious  recruitment  situation.  It  is 
experiencing  difficulties  In  retaining  present 
?("8onnel.  and  In  anticipation  of  an  in- 
creasing workload,  will  even  have  to  try  to 
increase  its  staff  above  present  levels.  Un- 
less the  Government  can  be  reasonably  com- 
peUtive  with  industry  In  what  It  has  to 
33er.  It  will  not  be  able  to  attract  .sufficient 
vrsonnel. 

rhls  does  not  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  to  match  industry  prac- 
tices dollar  for  dollar  and  benefit  for  bene- 
5t  Employment  practices  In  Government 
have  to  be  consonant  with  the  needs  of  the 
Government.  The  Indu.stry  benefit  system. 
with  Its  numerous  variations  based  on  po- 
Btlon  and  location.  Is  simply  not  adaptable 
to  Federal  employment  It  would  be  In- 
equitable, costly,  and  administratively  un- 
feasible. 

rhe  various  sources  contacted  during  the 
^  udy  pinpointed  the  disparity  In  leave  bene- 
-•«  as  the  principal  problem  area  in  re- 
".ilimeiit.  An  appropriate  solution,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  grant  additional  leave 
»hlch  would  reasonably  meet  the  needs  of 
^Msel  crewmen  and  at  the  same  time  would 
5e  In  keeping  with  the  overall  fringe  bene- 
-t  system  In  the  Government  This  could 
I*  accomplished  by  amending  the  Annual 
»Dd  Sick  Leave  Act  to  provide  additional 
iMve  similar  to  the  home  leave  accorded  per- 
sonnel who  serve  overseas 

Mr.  Y.-VRBOROUGH.  This  lefiislation 
«iu  affect  about  10.000  Federal  em- 
P'oyees  and  will  cost  ab,jut  $4  3  million 

'  'ear. 

TTle  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
-  5pen  to  amendment.  Lf  there  be  no 
^•^endment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 

^n  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  .H.R.  18217  >  was  ordered  to 
\  ""■°  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
*"a  passed. 
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close  of  business  today  until  11  oclock 
a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yarborough  In  the  chair ) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wedne.sdav. 
October  19,  1966,  at  11  o'clock  am 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  October  18,  1966: 
District    of    CoLtrMBiA    Court    of    Gemeral 
Sessions 

Harold  H.  Greene,  of  Maryland,  to  be  chief 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

Richard  R.  Atkinson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions, 
domestic  relations  branch,  for  the  term  of 
10  years. 

Harry  T.  Alexander,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
for  the  term  of  10  years. 

Justin  L.  Edgerton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10 
years. 

Timothy  C.  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dl.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia  court  of  genera!  sesstcn? 
for  the  term  of  10  years. 

District  of  Columbia  Public  .Service 
Commission 
William  L.  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1967. 


mm^ 


ACTHORITY  TO  RtX^EIVE  MESSAGES 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

««  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 

»«Jourmnent  of  the  Senate  following  the 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Francis  B.  O'Donnell,  Resurrec- 
tion Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  national 
chaplain.  Catholic  War  Veterans.  United 
States  of  America,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  incomprehensible  Creator,  true 
fountain  of  light,  and  only  authority  of 
all  knowledge,  vouchsafe  we  beseech 
Thee,  to  enlighten  our  understanding, 
and  to  remove  from  us  all  darkness  of 
sin  and  ignorance.  To  You  who  make 
eloquent  the  tongues  of  those  who  want 
utterance,  direct  our  tongues,  and  pour 
out  upon  our  lips  the  grace  of  Thy  bless- 
ing. 

Give  to  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  a  dili- 
gent and  obedient  spirit,  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, the  capacity  of  retaining. 
and  the  powerful  assistance  of  Thy  holy 
grace.    Endow  our  Representatives  with 


the  spirit  of  truth  and  understanding. 
Fill  their  manly  hearts  with  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  true  peace.  Guide 
their  deliberations  with  wisdom  and 
charity,  so  that  what  they  hear,  they  may 
apply  to  Thy  honor,  to  the  etenial  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  and  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  all  nations,  through  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  September  20.  1966: 
H.R.  10823.  An  act  relating  to  credit  life  In- 
surance and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans; 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J.  Kupper; 

H.R.  14379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
R.  McKinney;  and 

H.R.  14904.  An  act  to  revise  postal  rates 
on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  21,  1966: 
H.R  14026.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and  cer- 
tain other  financial  institutions  on  deposits 
or  share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher  re- 
serve requirements  on  time  deposits  at  mem- 
ber banks,  to  authorize  open  market  opera- 
tions in  agency  Issues  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  lor  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14205.   An     act     to     declare     the     Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  its  preservation  and  continued  use 
as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  23.  1966- 
H.R.  13712  An  act  to  ainend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its  protec- 
tion   to    additional    employees,   to   raise    the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  24.  1966: 
H.R.  11488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general   in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps   of   the  Regular  Army,   and   for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  26.  1966: 
H  R  6686  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  order  to  correct  an 
inequity  In  the  application  of  such  act  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13508  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  t.o  au- 
thorize certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to 
protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Federal 
actions  until  the  States  and  Congress  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  pro- 
gram; and 

H.R.  15005.  An  act  to  timend  title  10. 
tJnited  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  author- 
ized numbers  for  the  grade  of  major,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  colonel  In  the  Air  Force 
in  order  to  provide  active  duty  promotion 
opportunities  for  certain  officers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  September  27.  1966: 
H.R  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  tJnlted 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts  with 
foreign  contractors  from  the  requirement  for 
an  examlnation-of-records  clause. 
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HR  17119.  An    act    to    amend    tlUe    10,     for  the  administration   of   the   Pribilof     action  will  jeopardize  their  game  sched- 


tnglnt^r.ng    and   radio  offlcera  •ntertng  tixa      the  manpower  ahortages  plaguing  both  In-      cup»tlon«   and   another   union  becomes  a:i 
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OeMer  18,  1966 


On  Sop'-i^rr.'xu-  i').  19M: 

HR  4..  A.  >  .  viiiend  title  10,  Urlted 
States        •!-  i  rl/e  the  conimiaalonlng 

of  m  V  •■  ;-T.  ■  '  :  ■  •  f  H''iC  ;!«•  Army  iB  the 
Am..  N  ;--;.■  r..-  -  \-t:.  .  Medical  Special- 
ist I'  rp«  '.he  Regular  Navy  In  the  Nxiree 
C'vp''  ir  .1  'he  Regular  Air  Force  with  a  vifw 
to  J—iu:  i".  >n  as  Air  Force  nuraee  and  medl- 
caj    -•;  e>     ...3ta.   and   for  other  purpoeee; 

HR  11487  An  act  to  provide  rerenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H-R.  11979  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  payment  of  special  allowance*  to 
evaciiated  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  servlcee,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

HJl  14088  An  act  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  n  ":.•.-■■!  -■■.itee  Code,  to  authorize  an 
Impp'vrd  h*^,-:  •■•'iieflta  program  for  retired 
meLuD^rs  f  liie  aiiiXormed  services  and  their 
depei.dfi.a  and  the  dependents  of  active 
duty  ::ier..r>era  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purpoeee, 

H  R  16330  An  act  to  provide  for  ert»68lon 
and  'ipanalon  of  the  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalisation  of  certain  veterans,  and 
for  other  purpoeee; 

H  R  19367  An  act  to  extend  the  benefit*  of 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance 
program  to  the  children  of  thoee  veterans 
of  th"  PhiUppLne  Coenmonwealth  Army  who 
died  ,r  r.  i .«  become  permanently  and  totally 
dl3ab;e<i  by  reasons  of  their  service  during 
W(Tcld   War  U.  and  for  other  purpoeea;   and 

H  J  Res   1303    Joint      reaolutlon      making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967   cind  for  other  purpoaea. 
On  October  4.   196« 

H  H  483  An  act  to  amend  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  rCwtlng 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tai  pur- 
poeee  and  for  other  purpoeee: 

H  H  SAS2  An  act  to  amend  title  38  cf  the 
Univ  1  .-i'A'.ee  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  *  •  ; -h  certain  dependency  and  Indemnity 
ocm  ;.j-nsatlon  will  be  computed; 

H  H  -isii  An  act  to  amend  section  1833 
I  a  'f  • :  ■  e  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  provisions  for  treble-damage  actions  to 
dirfo',    loan    and    Insured    loan    cases; 

H  R  8090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mule 
Oreeic  Oil  Co.,  Inc  .  a  Delaware  corporation; 

H  R  9976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1964; 

H  R  11253.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; 

H-R.  11927  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  de- 
duction by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  ex- 
penaes  from  rental  collections  on  properties 
acquired  under  the  veterans'  loan  programs; 

H-R  12119.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
p\.\ce    'hi*   existing    14th   Street   Bridge,    also 

the 


i-^    the    Highway    Bridge,    acroiis 
Hiver.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

.'  (32.  An  act  authorizing  the  convey- 
f-rvaln  property  to  Pinellas  County, 


kii  1'*:. 
Pof..ai 
H  H 
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H  H  :  Jf>'H  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  exclusive  Jurisdiction  held  by 
the  United  States  over  the  real  property 
comprising  the  Port  Lyon  Veterans  Hoepltal 
re8ervaUi">n; 

H  H  1  i  1  J  \'  i  •',  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vevtn  f  i'  fr'A'.'A  real  property  to  tt.e  city 
of  Biloxl    M  sn  , 

HH  l-i^m  .\n  act  to  amend  the  *ct  of 
June  10,  1844,  In  order  to  clarify  the  cor- 
porite  name  of  Georgetown  University,  and 
for    'ther  purpoees:   and 

H  R  16940  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  8,  1995.  relating  'x)  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trinity  College  of  Wash- 
Insfton    D  C 


On  October  8,  198«: 

H  R  15610  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Insured  loan  borrowers  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  holder  of  the  note  In  install- 
ments as  they  become  due;   and 

H  J  Res  888  Joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  In 
1948. 

On  October  10,  1988: 

HR.  14019  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees: and 

HR  16608  An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  October  11.  1966 

H  R  16557  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  service  life  Insurance 
premiums  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  thctt  certain  payments 
under  that  title  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  In 
Philippine  peso*  as  Is  equivalent  to  90.60  for 
each  dollar  authorized. 

On  October  13.  1966: 

HR.  9916  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies, and  for  other  purposes:   and 

HR.  10860.  An  act  to  amend  the  Connally 
Hot  OH  Act  by  exempting  States  from  certain 
provisions  thereof. 

On  October  14,  1966: 

HR  723.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sion* of  existing  law  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  to  the  Army  and  Navy  so 
they  will  apply  with  similar  effect  to  the 
Air  Force, 

HJl.  3596.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Skokomlah  Tribe  of  Indians: 

BR  5297  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  revocation  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purpoees: 

H-R.  7468  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  In- 
diana and  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  8034.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  In- 
dlaji  people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis  ,  and 
for  other  purpoaea; 

HR.  8684.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Agree- 
ment on  the  Importation  of  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials,  opened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November  32, 
1960,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HR.  10633.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Qulleute  Tribe  of 
Indians,  Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purpose*: 

H.R.  10674.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
p>osltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Otoe  anf*  Mlssourla 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  10747  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  DuwamUh  Tribe 
of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  109,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea; and 

H-R  12437  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dl*- 
poeltlon  of  f\inds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indians,   and  for  other  purposes. 


On  October  15.  1966: 

HR.  366.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4...4 
and  406  of  title  37,  United  State*  Code,  re- 
lating to  travel  and  transportation  alio*. 
ances  of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  retired,  discharged,  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty: 

HJB.  698.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  fr 
other  purpoees: 

HJl  1665    An  act   to  amend  title  28,  ( 
titled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  o! 
the  United   States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  congressional  reference  cases  bv 
conrunlseloners  of  the  US    Court  of  Claliw; 

HJl.  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Plumas  County.  Calif.,  to  C.  A,  Lundy, 
and  for  other  purpoees: 

H  R.  3314  An  act  to  require  premarital  ex- 
aminations In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlnstcn 
Uoyd  McKay: 

HJl.  5912  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the 
VS.  Navy  Band: 

H  R.  8126.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  ol 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  coverage.  Improved  standards  o{ 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  Improved  means  of  enfor^" 
ment: 

H  R.  8678  An  act  to  establish  in  the  SttU; 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeehore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9424  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  o( 
native  epecles  of  flah  and  wildlife.  Including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction:  to  conaoUdate  the  authorities  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  National  WlldliJe 
Refuge  System;  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR.  9520.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Seae- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Inyo  County.  Calif.,  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  Gwllym  L  Monu 
Dolores  O.  Morris.  George  D.  Ishmael.  and 
Vema  H.  Ishmael; 

H.R  14754.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  lease; 

HJl.  16068  An  act  to  amend  Public  U.i 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  Unltea 
States  In  the  HemlsPalr  1968  Exposition  W 
be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex..  In  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  16662  An  act  to  amend  the  Fedf' 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  as  amended: 

H.R.  16941.  An  act  making  appropriate-. 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  oth»r 
purposes: 

HR  15963.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depa. 
ment  of  Transportation,  and  for  other  p  ' 
p>o6es: 

H  R.  16569,  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  coUeges  and  prograna 
by  Initiating  and  supporting  program.?  ol  ed- 
ucation and  research  In  the  various  fleKU 
relating  to  the  develoixnent  of  marine  " 
sources,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

HR  16646,  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  Exemplary  RehablUtatlon  Certificates  M 
certain  Individuals  after  considering  their 
character  and  conduct  In  civilian  life  »!'« 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  Amw 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  16774.  An  act  to  continue  for  »  W 
porary  period  certain  existing  riUes  relsu^g 
to  the  deducUblUty  of  accrued  vacation  p«y^ 

HR.  16813.  An  act  to  transfer  to  IM 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission  complete  adnun- 
istratlve  control  of  approximately  s^'"'';' 
eight  acres  of  public  domain  land  located  m 
the  Otowl  section  near  Loa  Alamo*  Coun. 
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uthorlze  the  Seort- 
onvey  certain  lands 
r..  to  C.   A    Lundy, 

julre  premarital  ex- 
it of  Columbia,  and 

he  relief  of  Winston 

the    relief   of  the 
;r   members  of  the 

nend  the  District  of 
ge  law  to  provide 
oved  standards  o! 
rtlme  compensation 
I  meana  of  enforce- 

tabltah  In  the  Stat« 
ed  Rocks  National 
purposes; 
rovlde  for  the  con- 
nd  propagation  ot 
1  wildlife.  Including 
re  threatened  with 
?  the  authorities  re- 
Ion  by  the  Secretary 
National  WUdllfe 
ther  purposes; 
uthorlze  the  Secre- 
onvey  certain  land* 
i  the  personal  repre- 
f  Gwllym  L.  Morris. 
ge  V.  lahmael.  and 

kuthorlze  the  Seoe- 
Instate  a  certain  oi: 

amend   Public  Uw 

patlon  of  the  United 

1968  Exposition  to 

,  Tex..  In   1968.  and 

amend  the  Pedersl 
,  as  amended: 
king  approprliitioM 
•efenae  for  the  flscii 
967.   and   for  other 

establish  a  Deps:t- 
and  for  other  pur- 
amend  the  Marine 
ng  Development  Act 
■  establishment  an<l 
)Ueges  and  programs 
ting  progranis  of  ed- 
1  the  various  fields 
nent  of  marine  re 
lurpoees; 

o  amend  title  10. 
authorize  the  sward 
itlon  Certificates  v: 
rr  considering  their 
in  civilian  life  a{t« 
from  the  Armed 
rpwses : 

continue  for  a  t«m- 
istlng  rules  relaung 
scrued  vacation  p«y: 
o  transfer  to  'be 
ion  ctMnplete  adnain- 
iroxlmately  seventy- 
na.ln  land  located  in 
Los  Alamos  Countr 
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HB  17119-  Au  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
jnlnlstratlon,    Department    of    Commerce; 

H-B-  17190-  An  act  to  authorize  l-he  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by  Gallaudel  College 
of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
sarve  the  National  Capital  region; 

HR  17787.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  admmlBtered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Teniies.'»ee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes;    and 

Hil.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
Jot  other  purposes.  i 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  SEN.ATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  concuiTent  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

Hit.  14517  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  vessel  John 
r.  Drews  in  the  coastwise  trade  while  It  Is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  tJnlted  St&tee; 

H.  Con.  Res  1007.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  repwrt  on  inter- 
national education  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee; 

H.  Con  Res.  1017.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
.athorlze  the  printing  of  additional  hearings 
iad  other  materials  by  the  Committee  on 
.\grlculture;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  1022.  Concurrent  re.solutlon  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  p&mphlet  entitled  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
■icraV 

The  messaee  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  conciurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

H  R.  2600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site; 

HB.  15727  An  act  to  establish  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  petitions  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

HJl  16114.  An  act  to  correct  inequities 
with  respect  to  the  determination  of  basic 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  certain  employ- 
nient  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall 

Ku; 

S.  1137  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Pedro  Martinez  Torres:  and 

S  2801  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena  Gll- 
'>ert  Maddaglrl    and    Heather   Gilbert   Mad- 

dagir! 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
nilttee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mente  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2102) 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  North  Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide 


for  the  administration  of  the  Prlbllof 
Islands,  to  conserve  the  fur  seals  and 
other  wildlife  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  and 
to  protect  sea  otters  on  the  high  .seas." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
5688)  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  message  also  annoui^ced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepwon; 

S.  2980.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  cert,iln  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees; 

S.  3101.  An  act  to  establish  a  US.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  certain  hearings  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  .au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
on  "Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
Disease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screen- 
ing Technlquee." 


FOOTBALL  RIDER 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  re- 
ports that  are  coming  from  the  public 
media  are  correct,  it  would  appear  we 
are  going  to  have  as  a  rider  on  a  very 
Important  tax  Incentive  bill  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  purely  private  bill.  I  was 
not  at  all  plea^sed  to  learn  that  the  con- 
ferees have  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  President's  fiscal  bill  to  take  care  of 
the  merger  situation  between  the  two 
football  leagues.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  merits  of  that  matter  are  nor  do  I 
purport  to  be  an  expert  on  the  situation. 
but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  passing 
strange  that  we  should  take  care  of  a 
situation  such  as  that  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  taken  care  of 
here. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ia  a  great 
deal  of  the  business  of  the  people  to 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  direct 
our  attention,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  where  groups  that  have  no 
such  pressure  points  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  Congress,  have  matters  that 
have  to  await  the  deliberations  of  this 
great  body. 

It  Is  also  of  some  small  interest  to 
note  that  high  schools  and  colleges  are 
protesting  that  this  hasty  and  unjustified 


action  will  jeopardize  their  game  sched- 
ules and  TV  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
image  of  this  great  Congress  that  we 
should  be  found  dealing  with  a  private 
matter  hi  such  a  way, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  for  one,  want  to  get 
my  protest  in  the  Record,  and  strongly. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
HAS  ARBITRARILY  BANNED 
DOOR-TO-DOOR  CITY  MAIL  DE- 
LIVERY SERVICE  FOR  NEW  RESI- 
DENTIAL AREAS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speaker, 
for  more  than  3  years,  the  Post  OfiBce 
Department  has  arbitrarily  banned  door- 
to-door  city  mail  delivery  service  for  new 
residential  areas.  That  ban  has  now 
been  lifted.  As  the  Postmaster  General 
conceded  in  a  letter  dated  yesterday,  this 
order  has  been  inequitable  and  has  been 
a  contributing  factor  to  mall  service 
problems. 

Especially  has  this  order  discriminated 
against  residents  of  newly  populated 
suburban  areas,  with  which  the  Ninth 
District  of  Wi-sconsm  abounds. 

During  the  past  2  years,  I  have  made 
numerous  attempts  to  aid  Ninth  District 
postmasters  to  provide  more  adequate 
mail  service,  but  have  nearly  always  run 
into  a  stone  wall  because  of  the  Postal 
Department's  unyielding  adherence  to 
this  arbitrary  directive  banning  door-to- 
door  service  in  new  areas. 

I  hope  that  patrons  of  Ninth  District 
post  offices,  who  have  been  denied  door- 
to-door  mail  service,  will  now  confer  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors  who  are  their 
local  pcstmasters  or  postal  station  man- 
agers relating  to  this  improved  service. 
These  local  representatives  of  the  postal 
service  will  then  forward  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations for  door-to-door  delivery 
to  the  regional  office  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Minneapolis. 

This  new  and  realistic  policy,  too  long 
delayed,  should  go  a  long  way  in  easing 
complaints  from  residents  of  new  sub- 
urban developments  which  should  nor- 
mally have  been  receiving  door-to-door 
delivery  tmder  traditional  standards. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  action  by  the 
Postmaster  General  is  not  just  another 
preelection  promise  and  that  strong  im- 
plementation of  the  new  restorative 
order  will  be  effected. 


THE  EYES  AND  THE  HOPES  OF  THE 
FREE  WORLD  ARE  FASTENED  UP- 
ON THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  DURING  HIS  TRIP  TO 
THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request,  of  ihe  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wa.s  r.o  objection. 

Mr  VIIN'Sn.-UX  Mr  Speaker,  the 
eyes  a;id  the  hopes  of  the  free  world  are 
fasteru-d  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  during  hi:s  trip  to  the  P'ar  East 
We  wlsn  him  success  In  his  search  to  And 
solutions  for  the  grea:  problems  which 
exist  In  that  part  of  the  world 

I  would  sound  .i  word  of  caution,  how- 
ever The  s«)!uu  >n  does  not  He  in  for- 
eign aid  dollar  dipi<imacy  With  Amer- 
Icaiu  hard  pre.ss«-d  to  meet  their  tajc  ob- 
ligations and  to  buy  meat  and  potatoes, 
this  Ls  n  1  time  to  give  away  money  we 
do  not  have  U:>  people  who  are  getting 
along  without  it. 

While  credit  Is  so  tight  at  home  there 
la  no  e.xcu.se  to  loosen  it  up  abroad 

Vice  President  HrMPHREY  went  to  In- 
dia early  this  year  aiid  announced,  v.ith- 
out  c.)r'.gre.ss;  jnal  authority  that  that 
nation  was  to  receive  a  $100  million  D.S 
loan  Or.Iy  a  few  days  later.  India  re- 
fused the  Vice  President  s  plea  for  In- 
dian support  of  US  policy  In  Vietnam 

Let  ijs  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  get 
out  of  there  nn  an  hiiMiorable  basis  as 
quickly  as  p<xssible  Let  us  concentrate 
on  getting  our  boys  out  of  Vietnam — not 
on  getting  deeper  In  debt 

The  United  suies  Is  the  most  vilified 
nation  or;  ir.e  .'ace  of  the  <lobe  today 
because  it  ha.s  pursued  the  misguided 
policy  of  trying  t^)  buy  friends  Am^^r- 
Icans  have  had  enough  of  this  slot  \xx&- 
chlne  diplomacy 


ACQUISITION  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  TIIE  RE.\L  PROPERTY  KNO  VN 
AS  TIIE  ANSLEY  WILCOX  HOUSE 
IN  BUJ-T-WLO  N  V  AS  A  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr  O  BlilEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  t<i  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'HR  2600'  to 
PTT>v1de  for  fhe  acquisition  and  pres^r- 
vatlot^.  of  the  real  property  known  as  he 
Ansley  Wilcox  House  In  Buffalo.  N  Y  .  as 
a  national  historic  site,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  r^ad  'he  title  of  the  bin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend - 
menus,  as  follows 

Pa«p  1  line  4.  strike  aut  'shall"  and  inaert 
"■hall,  subject  to  the  provtstoas  of  aertXon  3 
o*  UU»  .\ct,  • 

P»g-  1    line  5,  Btrtke  out  "3"  and  Insert  "S" 

Page  i.  Une  1.  Rlrtke  out  'raaXntaln  and 
preeer-.  e  And  Insert  provide.  In  accordance 
with  section  2  ot  thu  Act.  for  the  operaUoo 
and  m.tin^enAnce  at  no  expenae  to  the 
United  States  rtT' 

Page  2   «fl«r  line  3.  Inaert 

"a«c  3  lai  The  Secretary  shall  not  obU- 
gate  or  expend  ar.  y  moneya  herein  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  acquisition  and 
restoration  of  the  real  property  described  In 
McUon  3.  nor  sIulII  he  eatahlish  such  prop- 
erty as  a  national  historic  site  In  Federal 
ownership  unless  and  until  commitment*  are 
obtained  for  donitions  of  funds  or  servlcee 
In  an  amount  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secr<»tarv  is  sufficient  tn  complete  resto- 
ration f  •••le  pr<ipertv  '»n<J  to  operate  and 
malntAiQ  U  for  pibllf  henetlr. 

"(b>  The  Secretary  shall  determine  at  the 
beglnolng  of  ear!:  P.sca!  yaar.  beginning  the 
flrrt   full    tlscal    year    following    the    date    of 


enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  and  to  what 
extent  donations  of  funds  or  services  will  be 
forthcoming  for  the  purpoeee  of  aubsectlon 
(a)  of  this  section  If  at  any  lime  following 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
finds  that  during  the  next  full  fiscal  year 
donated  funds  or  services  will  not  be  forth- 
coming In  amounts  sufficient  to  satisfactorily 
carry  on  or  complete  restoration  or  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
property  as  a  national  historic  site  In  Fed- 
eral ownership  he  shHll.  In  accordance  with 
such  regxLlatlons  as  he  may  prescribe  dis- 
pose of  such  property  at  not  leas  than  Its 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  htm 
Ttie  proceeds  received  from  such  dl8(Kisal 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  State*  " 

Fag*  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "3  "  and  ln«ert 
■•3  " 

Page  3.  Une  17.  strike  out  "3  "  and  insert 
"4  •• 

Page  3.  line  18  after  "acquisition"  Insert 
'and  not  more  than  tSO.OOO  for  the  reetora- 
tlon" 

Page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "3"  and  Inaert 
•3" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 


CONVEYINO  CEKTALN  MINERAL  IN- 
TERESTS TO  ALLEN  E    DOMINICK 

Mr.    SAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   for   the   Immediate 
consideration   of   the   bill    (S.    HOD    to 
provide   for   the   conveyance   of   certain 
mineral  interests  of  tJtie  United  States 
in  79i*Soui)  acres  located  near  Orange- 
burg.  SC.   to   Allen   E.   Domlnlck.   the 
owner  of  such  property. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER      la  there  objection  to 
the    request    ot    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

3.  1101 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conf/ress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  shall  convey  to 
AUen  B.  Domlnlck.  of  Orangeburg.  South 
Carolina,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  re- 
served to  tlie  United  States  in  and  to 
seventy-nine  and  one-hundred-and-elghty- 
four  one-ttiousandtha  acres  located  near 
Orangeburv.  South  Carolina,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  a  deed,  dated  January 
90  1964,  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  gen- 
eral sessions  of  Orangeburg  County,  South 
Carolina.  In  deed  book  360.  page  fiOO.  up>on 
payment  to  the  United  States  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  said  Allen  E  Domlnlck  of  the 
fair  market  value  thereof,  if  any.  tu  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  as  of  the  Ume  the 
conveyance  la  made  and  the  admlnlstraUve 
cost*  of  making  ths  conveyance.  No  convey- 
ance shaJl  be  made  unless  such  payment  U 
made  within  one  year  after  the  Secretary 
notifies  him  of  the  total  amount  to  be  paid. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


The  SPEAKER.     This  is  Private  Ca 
endar  day.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  fl.'^  • 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calenda- 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS  GEOR- 
GARAS  I  Also  KNOWN  AS  JAME.'J 
K.  GEORGARASi 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2146 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrlos  Konstantlno.; 
Georgaras    (also   known   as    James  K 
G«orgaras> 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consldei-atlon  of  the  bill^ 

Mr   HAI.L     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan: 
mous   consent   that   the   bill    be   passtv: 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

TTiere  was  no  obiectinn 


MRS.  MELBA  B.  PERKINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R   327t 
to    confer    jurisdiction    on    the    Unite'. 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter 
mine,  and  render  judgment  on  the  clai," 
of   Mrs    Melba   B.   Perkins   against  th'^ 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t  ■ 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  imam 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  pass-n: 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  i' 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mii- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection 


lOANNIS  A    VASILOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  ;s.  2621)  for 
the  relief  of  loannis  A.  Vasilopoulos 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
5    2621 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  HojJ.se  c 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  c 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  fo: 
the  purp>oae8  of  sections  203(a)  (II  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Act.  loannls  A.  VasUopouloe  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natviral-born  alleu 
son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Vasselus,  cltlzeiu 
of  the  United  States  Provided,  That  nc 
natural  parent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Imrm- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments. 

On  page   1.  line  7.  after    "United  States 
change  the  colon  to  a  period,  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  bill,  and  add  the  foUowUig 
new  sections  3  and  3  to  read  as  foUows: 

"8«c.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Chester 
(Abramczyki  Hill  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (11  (P» 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  OUbert  L  HUl 
atlzens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

•S*c  3.  The  natural  parents  or  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  Act  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded' any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tune,  was  read  the  third  tinie,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  loannis  A. 
Vasilopoulos  and  Chester  lAbmmczyk) 
Hill." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MISS  SYLVIA  KRONFELD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  7885 1 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sylvia  Kronfeld. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


ARTHUIi   ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11946) 
for  the  rehef  of  Arthur  And'Tson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
»1thout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  was  no  objection.  . 

DINO  J.  CATERINI 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (H.R.  17259) 
for  the  relief  of  Dlno  J.  Caterinl. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'icnt  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAN  DROBOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill    H.R.  15197^ 
'.OT  the  relief  of  Jan  Drobot. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R    15197 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House 
'-'!  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
drobot  lawfully  admltt<?d  for  permanent  res- 
•dence  In  the  United  States  on  August  9, 
;9fl2.  shall  be  held  to  be  Included  In  the  class 
■'f  applicants  for  naturalization  exempted 
:.T)m  the  provisions  of  section  313(ai  of  the 
^amlgratlon  and  Natlon:Ulty  Act  as  such 
la««  Is  specified  In  section  313 ic)  of  the  said 
,\ct. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
aient: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That,  Jan  Drobot.  who  was  lawfully  admlt- 
'*i  to  the  United  St^ites  for  permanent  resl- 
«nce  on  June  27,  i960,  shall  be  held  and 
wnsldered  not  to  be  within  the  classes  of 
persons  whose  naturalization  is  prohibited 
^tne  provlslon.s  of  section  313  of  the  Immi- 
?^Uon  and  NatlonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  W.  ADAMS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  231 1  for 
the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams  and  others 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORMAN  J.  PITMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S   690)  for 
the  relief  of  Norman  J.  Pitman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  690 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTtresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Nor- 
man J.  Pitman  of  Porsyth.  Georgia,  1b  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  •427.91,  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Ba«e,  Georgia,  for  the  period  from  June  17 
1962,  through  June  30,  1963,  such  overpav- 
ments  having  been  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  when  he  was  erroneously 
given  a  step  increase,  effective  June  17,  1962' 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  "any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Norman  J.  Pitman,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpavments 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OF 


PUOET  SOUND  PLYWOOD.  INC, 
TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1347t  for 
the  relief  of  Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Inc  . 
of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERRITT  A.  SEEFELDT  AND 
AUGUST  C.   SEEFELDT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1572)  for 
the  relief  of  Merritt  A.  Seefeldt  and  Au- 
gust C.  Seefeldt. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.   1672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  CoTiffress  assembled.  That  Mer- 


rut  A.  Seefeldt  and  August  C  Seefeldt  of 
Clark.  South  Dakota,  are  hereby  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  Stales  the 
sum  of  $639.73,  representing  the  amount  as- 
se.ssed  against  them  for  alleged  quality  de- 
ficiencies In  wheat  which  was  delivered  by 
the  said  Merritt  .\.  and  August  C  Seefeldt 
in  settlement  of  the  price  support  loan 
1  number  47-013-173A)  made  to  them  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  carrying 
out  the  1962  price  support  program  for 
wheat. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


J.^MES  A    TODD,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2500)  for 
the  relief  of  James  A.  Todd,  Jr. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow?: 
8.2500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  m  Congress  assembled,  That  Jamee 
A.  Todd  Junior,  of  Byron,  Georgia,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repa>-ment  to  the 
Unit.ed  States  of  the  sum  of  $812.80.  repre- 
f^entlng  overpayment};  of  faiar>-  which  he  re- 
ceived as  an  employee  of  the  DeparLment  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Georgia,  for  the  period  from  February  9, 
1958,  through  February  3,  1963,  such  ovwpav- 
ments  having  been  made  as  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error  in  determining  the  rate  of 
b.-isir  compensation  to  which  the  said  James 
A  Todd,  Junior  wa.s  entitled  when  he  was 
promoted  from  grade  GS-10  to  srrade  GS-11 
efifective  February  &,  1958  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  account*  of  any  certifj-lng 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, "full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act, 

Sec,  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, 10  the  said  James  A.  Todd,  Junior, 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  overpay- 
ments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  thi.s 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  \-loIatlng  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed"  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
.shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.    WII.IJFRED   S.   SHIRLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  1333) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.?.  Wi'.lifred  S.  Shirley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pai.sed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  GEORGE  H   EDLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1404) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George  H.  Edler. 
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Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mo'os  consent  that  this  bll!  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  waa  no'objectlon 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  1944* 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  MInutillo 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammoas  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  I2  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia'' 

There  waa  no  objection 


MRS    ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  5349^ 
for  th^-  relief  of  Mrs  Rose  Thomas. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  534a 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reffe-ientativff  of  the  United  States  0/ 
Ame^ca  (n  Co^greta  oJMmbled.  That  the 
SAcretary  if  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
dlreclMl  to  p«y  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasurv  not  othenrtae  appropriated,  the 
Bum  o(  t7.931  20  to  Mrs.  Roae  Thomas  of  Loa 
Angelee  CaJifornla.  In  full  settlement  0/  her 
clalftis  rigainst  the  United  States  for  the 
losses  ar.d  damages  suffered  by  her  late  hus- 
band. David  Thomas,  as  the  result  of  an  In- 
equitable court-mitrtlaJ  on  November  11. 
1801.  while  it  member  of  the  Twenty-third 
Company.  Ctjust  A.'tlUery.  Santa  Clara  Bat- 
tery. United  states  Army,  which  resulted  la 
an  unjustified  dlshonorabls  discharge  whlob 
was  corrected  on  Jajiuary  2S  1964,  by  an 
honorable  clUcharKe  stating  that  the  s&ld 
David  ThDiiiiis  whs  honorably  discharged 
from  it-.f  Army  of  the  United  States  on 
December  26.  1901  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  'oy  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  se.'-vices  rendered  in  connection 
with  thl.i  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful. Aiiy  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  Mf  this  .\et  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
oX  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ez- 
ceedlDg  11.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

Page  2  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "In  exce«a 
of  10  per  centum  thereoT*. 

The  committee  eimendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  -Aas  ordered  to  be  engro:»ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  Ualrd 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  axid  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table 


JESSE  w  sTxnrs.  jr. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  10090> 
for   the   relief   of   Jesse   W.    Stutta.   Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows- 

H.R    10090 

Be  tr  "lartfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repre tentative M    of    the    United    States    of 

America  m  Congress  assernbled.  That  Jesse  W. 

Stutts.  Junior,  is  relieved  of  IlabUlty  to  p*7 


to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  •1.294  40 
representing  the  aggregate  amount  of  over- 
payment of  compensation  received  by  blm 
during  the  period  beginning  April  8,  1963. 
and  ending  May  29.  19S5.  both  dates  Inclu- 
sive, as  an  employee  oi  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  due 
to  an  administrative  error  which  occurred 
without  fault  on  bis  part.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  oOcer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  1»  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treesury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Jesse  W  Stutts.  Jxmlor.  the  sum 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate 
of  amounu  paid  to  the  tTnlted  States  by 
Jesse  W.  Stutu.  Junior  (Including  amounts 
withheld  by  the  United  States  from  amounts 
otherwise  due  hlmi.  on  account  of  the  li- 
ability for  which  relief  Is  granted  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  section  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  t>e  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  s\im  not 
exceeding  (1.000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  line  12  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  emd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  .\.  OWEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  10481) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  Owen 

There  belrig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R    10481 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mr 
Robert  A  Owen  of  Springfield.  Virginia.  Is 
relieved  of  llabUlty  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  •4.05«.0«.  representing  the 
total  amount  of  overpayments  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  Navy 
as  the  result  of  an  administrative  error  in 
determining  the  amount  of  service  that 
should  be  credited  to  him  for  pay  purposes. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  dlsbtirslng  ofBcer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
thu  Act. 

S«c  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  A.  Owen,  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 


conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  su:: 
not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  eng:ross( 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  th 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  •. 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY    LAND   TO   SKYLINE 
CHURCHES  CEMETERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1C876 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Admlnislia 
tor  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion   to    quitclaim    certain    property   m 
Jackson      County,      Ala.,      to      Skyline 
Churches  Cemetery,  a  corporation 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR    10876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  upon 
the  written  consent  of  the  Alabama  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  0; 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed  to  the  Skyline  Churches  Ceme 
tery.  a  nonprofit  membership  corporatlo:. 
organized  and  existing  under  and  pursuant 
to  title  10.  section  150,  Code  of  Alabama  IMO 
and  unto  Its  successors  and  assigns,  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  held  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing described  property: 

A  tract  of  land  In  section  5.  township  3 
south,  range  6  east.  Jackson  County.  Ala- 
bama, In  Skyline  Farms  project  of  Pann 
Security  Administration.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion &,  township  3  south,  range  5  east,  ssid 
corner  being  in  the  centerllne  of  spur  num- 
bered 1  off  Winchester  Road;  thence  running 
south  86  degrees  20  minutes  west.  2000  feet 
to  west  right-of-way  line  of  said  road;  thence 
with  the  weat  right-of-way  of  said  road,  north 

01  degree  17  minutes  east.  95  70  feet,  north 

02  degrees  12  minutes  east,  269.70  feet:  north 
02  degrees  20  minutes  east,  297  60  feet,  north 
09  degrees  26  minutes  west  60.74  feet,  north 
00  degrees  28  minutes  east,  1.640.20  feet  t' 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  tract  and  begin- 
ning point  of  the  survey:  thence  continuing 
with  the  west  right-of-way  of  said  road 
north  00  degrees  28  minutes  east.  217.5C 
feet;  thence  leaving  the  road  north  61  degree? 
62  minutes  west.  452.45  feet,  north  61  degrtef 
49  minutes  west.  941.46  feet;  north  89  degrees 
21  minutes  30  seconds  west,  385.68  feet,  south 
05  degrees  08  minutes  west.  260.23  feet,  south 
84  degrees  56  minutes  east.  526  69  feet,  south 
82  degrees  40  minutes  east.  1.250  45  feet  ti- 
the point  of  beginning  and  containing  90i 
acres,  more  or  less,  and  being  In  the  south 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 5.  township  3  south,  range  5  east,  and 
being  shown  on  a  plat  of  said  Skyline  Panr? 
In  plat  book  A,  at  page  207,  In  the  probate 
office  for  Jackson  County,  at  Scottsboro 
Alabama. 

The  bill  wa.i  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


Evidently  a  quorum 
Mr  Speaker,  I  move 


The  SPEAKER 
,  '.I't  present 
"  Mr   McCLORY. 
.1  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  371] 


\bernethy 

\dalr 

Adams 

.Mt>ert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

.Andrews, 
Glenn 

.vends 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

Belts 

Boiling 

Bnx:k 

Broomfleld 

Brovfii,  Calif. 

Bro»Ti,  Clar- 
ence J  ,  Jr. 

.aJlBway 

Carter 

Celler 

Oawsoii,  Del. 

r.evenger 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Connan 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dent 

>nton 

Derwlnskl 

D»vlne 

DicUnson 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pvnum 

Flno 

Pusher 

fynt 

:-'oiey 

:-^jqua 


Qallagher 

Glalmo 

Glillgan 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

Gross 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Heistoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

H  ungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

King.  Utah 

Korr^gay 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mnxtln.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlze 

Moelier 

Morrison 

Moss 

Murraj 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 


Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers.  Aia>ka 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

RoncaUo 

Rooiiey,  Pa. 

Roudebusli 

RouBli 

St  Gprcr.aln 

St.  Gage 

Schlslcr 

Schmldhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slsk 

SkubltZ 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staffortl 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Thorn  .IE 

Thomp.son.  N.J. 

ThomiJson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tiinney 

Udail 

UlLman 

Vlgorlto 

Walker.  Miss. 

WiitkliLs 

VVeltner 

White,  Idaho 

WldnaU 

Wolff 

Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  277 
.Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
i  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
.eedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
•vith. 


INCREASED  ATTACKS  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Weaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
■"e  request  of  the  pentleinan  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
■-.ere  has  been  a  fresh  Incident  this 
••noming  near  Tel  Dan  at  the  northern 
tip  of  Galilee.  This  Is  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Lsrael,  outside  the  demilitarized 
»ne,  and  in  an  area  reportedly  patrolled 
1  week  ago.  A  buried  mine  exploded 
under  a  command  car  at  08.50  Israeli 
•Irae  this  morning,  and  one  soldier  was 
■mounded. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  l.s  part  of  a  i>attem 

•  Fedayin  actions  carried  out  by  the  EI- 
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Assefa — El-Fatah — forces  based  in 
Syria.  During  the  night  of  October  7-8 
demolition  charges  under  two  apartment 
buildings  in  the  Romema  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  exploded  and  four 
civilian  occupants  were  injured.  The 
next  night  border  police  in  a  jeep  went 
to  investigate  suspicious  explosions  and 
fires  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  farm  vil- 
lage of  Shaar  ha-Crolan  located  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
En  route,  the  jeep  was  blown  up  by  a 
landmine — four  of  the  police  were  killed 
and  the  other  two  woimded. 

I  would  point  out  that  Radio  Damas- 
cus is  currently  broadcasting  war  com- 
muniques. Commimique  No.  53  broad- 
cast over  the  official  government  radio  at 
7:30  a.m.  on  October  9  described  four  re- 
cent terrorist  actions  and  claimed: 

A  force  from  group  105,  on  October  8. 
crossed  Into  'conquered  Jerusalem'  and 
mined  Its  target.  Two  of  the  charges  ex- 
ploded at  23.45  hours.  Two  other  charges 
exploded  at  2400  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  es-sential  that 
the  United  States  make  clear,  as  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  did  yesterday  in  the 
United  Nations,  that  we  support  "the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  all  states  in 
the  area,  Israel,  Syria,  and  all  other 
Arabic  countries." 

More  important,  there  is  a  clear  obliga- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  act.  The  United  Nations  has  a 
chance  to  defuse  a  critical  situation 
which  could  escalate. 

Specifically,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  contribute  to  the 
drafting  and  support  of  a  substantive 
resolution  containing  an  expression  of 
disapproval — based  on  the  facts — of 
these  Fedayin  attacks  as  contrary  to  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Israel-Syrian  armistice 
agreements.  Further,  I  would  urge  that 
this  resolution  call  on  the  parties  to  the 
armistice  agreements  to  reaffirm  their 
commitment  to  the  tigreements,  and  to 
the  U.N.  Charter— notably  article  2. 
paragraphs  3  and  4. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  prompt  Se- 
curity Council  action  is  of  the  essence. 
Hopefully,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  consider  the 
merits  of  not  exercising  a  veto,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Security  Coimcil  members 
will  support  such  a  substantive  resolu- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  the  Security  Coim- 
cil action  will  not  be  lost  on  Damascus. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  not  present  on  FYiday.  October  14 
when  i-ollcall  No.  365  and  rollcall  No. 
366  were  taken  on  the  demonstration 
cities  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 

365  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No. 

366  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 


DR.  WILL  P.  PIRKEY  TO  PRESIDE 
AS  COCHAIRMAN  OF  NEXT  INTER- 
AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
PARTNERS  OP  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Second  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance concluded  its  sessions  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  last  week.  On  the  final 
day.  a  new  U.S.  Cochairman  was  selected 
to  i-ireside  as  Cochairman  of  the  next 
Inter- American  Conference  and  to  serve 
on  the  Inter-American  Coordinating 
Committee. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  Dr.  Will  P.  Pirkey,  prominent  otol- 
ogist of  Denver  and  Chairman  of  the 
Colorado  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  was 
elected  by  the  U.S.  delegates  as  the  new 
U.S.  Cochairman.  He  replaces  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Marcus,  Chairman  of  the  Texas 
Partners,  in  this  key  role.  Dr.  Pirkey 
will  share  the  duties  of  the  presiding 
officer  at  the  next  Conference  with  Dr. 
Walfrido  Prado  Guimaraes.  Chairman 
of  the  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.  Partners  Com- 
mittee. Under  the  Partners  program. 
Sao  Paulo  is  the  partner  of  Illinois  while 
Colorado  is  the  partner  of  the  State  of 
Minas  Gerais.  Brazil.  At  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  meetings  just  concluded.  Dr. 
Pirkey  alsj  served  as  Cochairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Health  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  one  of  five  committees  that 
held  4  days  of  work-sessions  during  the 
conference. 

In  the  interim  between  conferences, 
Dr.  Pirkey  and  Dr.  Guimaraes  will  pre- 
side over  the  meetingt^  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coordinating  Committee, 
whose  function  will  be  to  plan  the  next 
Conference.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee include:  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Beer,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Hans  Gerdts.  of  Co- 
lombia; Dr.  Julio  Ibarra,  of  Mexico;  Dr. 
Boyd  A.  Martin,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Jayme 
Messeder.  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Roberto  Ren- 
don,  of  Guatemala;  Dr.  Edgar  Barbosa 
Ribas,  of  Brazil;  and  Dr.  Nelson  M. 
Robinson,  of  Tennesee. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Pirkey  will  bring  credit 
to  Colorado  and  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance Program  in  hi^  duties  as  the  new 
U.S.  Cochairman. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  Is  there  objection  -io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dire 
situation  existing  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when 
President  Johnson  is  traveling  thousands 
of  miles  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  all  of 
his  energies  and  all  of  those  of  our  great 
country  in  order  to  reestablish  peace  in 
Vietnam  that  troublemakers  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ea-st  are  resorting  to  nefarious  tac- 
tics which  may  easily  result  in  war  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  United  Nations  can  be 
more  successful  in  this  instance  than  in 
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so  many   others   in   maintaining   peace 
The  conflict  In  southeast  Asia  demon- 
strates. If  nothing  else,  how  difflcult  it  Is 
to  brins:  combatants  to  the  peace  table 
once  the  flghting  starts. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  all  of 
the  countries  involved  In  the  Middle  East 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations 

An  all-out  effort  must  be  made  by  '-he 
United  Nations  to  bring  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis  to  the  peace  table  before  the 
fighting  In  earnest  again  breaks  out. 


SENIOR  CITIZKNrf  DAY  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  make  Senior  Citizens 
Day  a  national  holiday.  It  Is  time  that 
we  bek'ln  to  show  honor  and  respect  for 
our  older  folks,  and  a  day  to  make  a  little 
fuss  over  them  would  t)€  m  order 

All  around  me  I  see  the  older  folks 
living  alone  because  their  families  have 
grown  up  and  naturally  have  formed 
their  own  family  groups,  but  neverthe- 
less the  parents  now  often  are  forgotten 
In  the  busy,  daily  rush  of  modem  living. 

In  Japan,  where  such  a  national  holi- 
day 1-s  celebrated.  Peter  Book,  our  Iccal 
lawyer  and  navigator,  observed  that  It 
provided  people  with  the  opportunity'  to 
have  another  look  at  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  aijed  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr  Book  from  Tokyo  which  sparked  my 
declsioi:  to  start  the  ball  rolling  for  a  sLn- 
ilar  day  of  recognition  here  In  the  United 
States. 

The  truth  is,  there  Is  a  serious  pnb- 
lem  for  housing  among  the  older  cltlze.is. 
for  financial  security,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  social  contacts,  and  It  Is  Important. 
I  feel,  that  thase  who  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  main  stream  of  employment 
because  of  the  technological  advances. 
be  recognized  for  their  contributions — 
they  are  the  backbone  of  our  churches, 
the  spiritual  forces  In  the  family  life  We 
need  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  but  we 
must  not  cast  aside  or  Just  tolerate  the 
experience  and  wl.sdom  of  our  older  peo- 
ple. After  all  tute  is  money  in  the  bank, 
too. 


SITLTATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  tune  to  associate  myself  with  the 
expre.vilons  made  here  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RddI . 

It  was  not  too  long  ago,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  was  just  last  month  that  I  visited 
and  wa.s  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Knesset  in  Jerusalem,  Israel. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East 


The  nations  of  the  world  must  unite  In 
condemnation  of  the  Syrian  aggression. 
And,  that  body  which  laid  the  1948  arm- 
istice line  giving  Iwrder  Integrity  to  the 
State  of  Israel  now  must  use  United  Na- 
tions power  and  persuasion  for  Its  pro- 
tection and  preservation 

I  a&k  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  Join 
with  me  and  Congressman  Rjud  in  call- 
ing upon  our  US  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the 
Security  Council  in  support  of  Israel  at 
this  critical  crossroads.  The  next  few 
hours  may  well  decide  the  destiny  of  the 
Israel  democracy  for  decades. 

The  world  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the 
Middle  East  again  threatens  to  burst 
into  the  flames  of  war  Yesterday, 
Israel's  President.  Levi  Eshkol.  attempted 
to  end  the  violence  of  the  past  few  weeks 
by  oITering  to  sign  a  nor\aggresslon  pact 
with  Syria  at  once.  Two  attacks  by 
Syria  In  Israel  territory  In  the  past  10 
days  have  cost  Israel  lives  and  many 
Injuries  The  fact  that  the  Israel  Gov- 
errmient  has  sought  a  solution  to  ttie 
crisis  through  peaceful  means  at  a  time 
when  many  Israel  citizens  are  enraged 
at  these  unavenged  guerrilla  attacks 
speaks  well  for  the  responsibility  and  re- 
straint of  the  democratically  elected 
leaders  of  this  young  ruitlon. 

I  was  dismayed  this  morning  to  learn 
that  Syria  has  rejected  Israel's  ofler  of 
peace.  Instead.  Damascus  radio  broad- 
cast another  threat  of  military  action 
against  Israel. 

The  dlflerences  between  the  two 
tiations  cannot  be  settled  by  armed 
might  The  world  cannot  afford  anotlier 
brush-flre  war  which  lures  tension  and 
wider  hostility  Nations  of  the  world 
must  condemn  the  aggression  of  the 
Syrian  attackers  in  perpetrating  what 
they  call  a  war  of  Liberation  against 
Israel.  We  have  heard  cries  of  Libera- 
tion elsewhere  in  the  world  where  mili- 
tary aggres&lOD  has  burst  into  serious 
armed  conflict.  The  situation  here  par- 
allels that  which  faced  South  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam  in  the  early  1950's.  Un- 
controlled, this  tlnderbox  cannot  help 
but  throw  the  Middle  East  once  again 
Into  chaos 

The  flames  of  war  are  being  fanned 
with  diligence  by  the  Communist  nations 
aiding  Syria.  Israel  has  charged  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Ls  supporting  hostile 
Syria  "blindly,"  and  declared  that  "to 
Russia,  our  dead  are  not  dead  and  SjTian 
threats  are  not  threats "  This  state- 
ment by  former  Israel  Foreign  Minister 
Oolda  Meir.  aptly  describes  the  Com- 
munist role  in  this  crisis. 

Just  this  past  week  I  was  in  touch  with 
Ambassador  Goldberg  and  expressed  to 
him  my  concern  about  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East 

I  would  like  CO  read  to  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  my  October  11  telegram  to 
Ambassador  Goldberg: 
Ambaasador  A«THt7«  J.  Golobzxo. 
US.  Representative   to  the   VnlteO.  Nationa. 
United  Nations  Plata.  Neve  York,  N  Y .: 

Having  returned  l&at  month  from  the 
Israeli -Syrian  border  near  Oalllee  I  am 
alarmed  at  guerrilla  attackj  of  the  part  (ew 
Ah-jm  by  Syria  which  resulted  In  death  or  In- 
Jury  {or  eleven  Israeli  policemen 

Action  Ls  needed  now  In  the  Security 
Council  to  spare  further  bloodshed.     Please 


be  assured  of  my  support  for  the  position  of 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  asking 
a  diplomatic  offensive  against  Syria  for  that 
nation's  guerrilla  war  on  the  OalUee  border. 
I  urge  you  to  use  the  position  of  your  ofBce 
both  with  the  Security  CouncU  and  the  UN. 
truce  supervisory  organization  to  make  Syria 
understand  that  the  United  States  stands 
with  Israel  In  clear  condemnation  of  these 
dangerously  provocative  acts.  Having  visited 
this  area  only  last  month  when  I  was  In  Jeru. 
salem  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  Knesset 
building.  I  am  aware  of  the  tension  that 
exists  and  the  necessity  to  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  border. 
Sincerely, 

Congressman   Prank  Horton 

The  following  day.  the  Ambassador 
sent  me  a  letter  acknowledging  my  con- 
cern for  the  situation,  and  assuring  me 
that  he  will  do  whatever  he  can  to  assure 
a  peaceful  outcome  of  the  crisis. 

Because  the  United  Nations  has  a  ret 
ord  of  some  success  in  cooling  crises  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  it  must  again  take 
the  lead  in  heading  off  a  major  confron- 
tation between  Israel  and  Syria.  As 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  we  must 
make  clear  our  support  for  Israel's  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  dispute,  and  our  disdain  for  violent 
attacks  on  the  territory  of  any  peaceful 
nation 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  this 
House  to  be  familiar  with  the  situation 
that  Is  occurring  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  reaffirm  our  support  for  that  Inde- 
pendent nation — an  18-year-old  nation— 
the  bastion  of  freedom  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  just  add  one  speciflc  recommen- 
dation. I  think  It  is  essential  for  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  act 
and  to  work  out  a  substantive  resolution 
which  would  make  clear  the  Council's 
disapproval— based  on  the  facts — of 
Fedayin  attacks  and  call  on  the  partit 
to  uphold  the  provisions  of  the  Israel- 
Syrian  armistice  agreements  and  the 
UN  Charter 

Mr.  HORTON  I  thajik  the  gentle- 
man. 
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ANTIRIOT  BILL 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as*: 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houst 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  be  in 
terested  in  knowing  that  the  Judician 
Committee  met  this  morning— the  sub- 
committee— and  I  moved  to  vote  out  the 
antiriot  bill  which  I  sponsored  and  which 
had  been  introduced  by  over  90  Members 
of  this  House  and  which  passed  by  359 
to  25  as  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights 
bill.    That  motion  did  not  succeed.    So 
for  aU  practical  purpo.ses.  the  bill  is  dea  : 
for  this  session.     However,  the  chainna: 
of  the  committee,  our  distinguished  co. 
league  from  New  York  TMr.  CellerI.  ha- 
announced  that  the  first  order  of  bus; 


ness  next  year  will  be  the  antiriot  legisla- 
tion and  the  question  of  title  V  legisla- 
tion. 

I  also  appealed  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  vote  out  my  rule  to  discharge 
the  Judiciary  Committee  when  it  wa.s  ob- 
vious that  committee  would  not  act. 
This  did  not  succeed. 

I  was  hoping  that  this  nationwide 
deterrent  would  be  enacted  as  a  deterrent 
unmrdiately.  The  people  of  this  Nation, 
m  my  opinion,  are  and  have  been  de- 
manding action  by  this  Congress  to  help 
put  an  end  to  the  rabble  rousing  and  the 
travel  from  State  to  State  by  profes- 
sional agitators  fomenting  riots  in  this 
Nation.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  ses.sion 
of  Congress  adjourn  without  taking 
action  in  this  field. 

If  additional  riots,  looting,  maiming, 
bombings  and  violent  disturbanct'.s  con- 
tinue during  the  adjournment  period, 
melted  by  the  Carmichaels.  the 
Kisseales  and  the  Rockwells,  then  the 
leadership  of  this  House  must  bear  .«;ome 
of  the  responsibility  for  not  providing 
this  deterrent  now.  It  Is  a  travesty  that 
this  bill  has  been  killed  for  thi,';  se.ssion 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BILL,    1967 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  Speaker. 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
:  call  up  House  Resolution  1058  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
.ows: 

H    Res.    1058 

Resolved.  That  during  the  cor.slcierntlon  of 
•.he  bill  (H.R.  18381)  making  supplemental 
.appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
JO.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  QuillenI,  and  I  yield 
^self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  very  brief  in 
3iy  explanaUon  of  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  waives  points  of  order  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  which 
.r.volves  many  large  programs  that  must 
::ecessarily  be  passed  before  this  Con- 
ress  can  adjourn.  Some  of  us  may  not 
;!:e  some  of  the  Items  that  are  in  the 
5111.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  one  of  those 
necessary  and  customan,-  things  that 
happen  In  the  last  few  davs  of  ever>' 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  problem  Is  that  numerous  author- 
isation bills  have  pas.sed  btMh  Houses. 
>me  have  passed  the  conference  stage 
3ut  have  not  been  finally  dlspo.sed  of  by 
■•ne  signature  of  the  President.  In  those 
■'tuatlons  we  do  not  have  authorization 
■or  the  appropriation  bill,  although  Con- 
-^I'ess  has  expressed  its  view.^  in  recorded 
votes.  There  is  verj'  little  doubt  about 
wose  bills  eventually  being  signed.  Un- 
oer  those  circumstances  it  Ls  nece.ssarv 
w  have  a  nile  waiving  points  of  order  so 
inat  the  House  can  proceed  with  It. 
'nat  is  the  reason  for  waiving  the  points 
•  order,  and  there  is  no  other  reason. 

•'Vmone  those  bills,  for  example,  is  the 
aucatlon  authorization  bill,  the  bill  for 
■'f  carrj-ing  on  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
"^  to  speak. 


While  some  of  us  do  not  agree  wuli 
some  of  the  appropriations,  nevertheless. 
this  is  one  of  those  things  which,  in  the 
orderly  process  of  the  conduct  of  legisla- 
tion, must  be  done.  I  trust  that  there 
will  be  no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tingxiished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  this 
waiver  of  points  of  order  has  become  a 
penchant  of  mine  because  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  it  precludes  the 
intervening  of  a  point  of  order  which 
is  a  right  of  any  individually  elected 
Representative  in  the  House,  of  the 
Congress. 

I  understand  the  need  herefor.  I  did 
not  know,  as  the  gentleman  has  so 
clearly  explained,  that  perhaps  affixing 
the  Presidential  signature  was  all  that 
was  required  In  certain  instances.  But 
we  all  know  the  President  is  en  route  to 
southeast  Asia,  to  vLsit  many  countries 
there,  and  wish  him  Godspeed  and  suc- 
cess In  his  basic  mission,  if  not  in  a  pan- 
Paciflc  political  junket  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

Nevertheless,  it  comes  at  a  bad  time, 
when  we  have  to  preclude  the  rights  of 
intervention  of  a  point  of  order  by  in- 
dividuals against  programs — good.  bad. 
or  indifferent —  because  it  obfuscates  the 
rights  of  elected  Representatives. 

I  understand,  in  addition  to  the  chap- 
ter represented  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  by  the  gentleman,  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  antl- 
poverty  bill,  whichever  one  prefers  to 
call  it,  that  also  the  same  pertains  to 
the  bill  on  elementary  and  secondary- 
education  as  not  having  cleared  both 
Houses  or  had  the  Presidential  signature 
affixed,  enacting  it  Into  law. 

Would  the  gentleman  advise  me,  if 
such  points  of  order  were  not  waived  and 
then  subsequently  points  of  order  inter- 
vened and  were  sustained,  what  might 
t>e  the  fate  of  this  supplemental  bill  or 
the  individual  chapters  therein? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  it  just 
would  not  get  through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  the 
distinguished  gentleman  feel  that  there 
would  be  Immediate  action  in  the  other 
body  or  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  make  the  authorizations  into 
law,  even  If  It  necessitated  a  fast  'car- 
rier pigeon"  or  a  Jet  fired  machine  back 
and  forth  to  the  Philippines  or  wherever 
the  President  might  be  located? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  both  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  no  prediction  a^  to 
what  either  body  of  Congress  would  do 
is  safe. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  would  not  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  predict 
what  either  body  would  do  or  to  predict 
what  the  executive  branch  would  do,  in 
view  of  the  action  over  the  past  few  years, 
but  is  it  not  within  the  realm  of  po.<;- 
slbillty  that  individual  bills  could  be 
taken  up,  the  authorizations  gained,  and 


the  necessary  action  taken  before  the  end 

of  the  week? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  not 
say  that.  The  President  is  out  of  the 
country,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  this  does  not  come 
within  the  prerogatives  of  the  acting 
President  within  the  continental  confines 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  absence,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No,  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  basically. 

Could  we  not  continue  these  programs, 
however,  by  a  continuing  resolution,  if 
worst  came  to  worst?  I  am  not  indicat- 
ing it  might  happen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  would 
have  to  have  a  rule  for  that.  We  have 
done  that  already  three  times  this  year. 
Members  want  to  wind  this  Congress  up. 
It  ought  to  be  wound  up.  It  should  have 
been  wound  up  some  time  ago. 
That  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Mr.  HALL.  No;  we  are  discussing  a 
principle.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  want  to  wind  it  up  quickly,  I  am 
not  a  Christmas  tree  hanger  myself. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  it  surprise  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  here  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  insofar  as  a  deficiency  bill  or 
supplemental  bill  is  concerned?  This  is 
another  matter  that  has  concerned  me, 
as  I  did  my  homework. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  believe  that 
is  a  very  good  sign  that  we  are  taking 
care  of  our  present  armed  conflict  In  good 
shape. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  my 
usual  reservation  and  retain  all  of  the 
rights  of  an  individual  Member  against 
the  waiver  of  point.s  of  order  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  bills. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  has  amply  described  House  Reso- 
lution 1058  making  in  order  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  18381,  waiving  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill.  While  we  might  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  individual  pro- 
grams, this  resolution  is  necessary. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  I  should  like  to  sav.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  I  opposed  this  rule  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  I  oppose  it  now. 
I  thought  we  should  not  have  a  rule  on 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  think  it  estab- 
lishes a  bad  precedent.  I  think  we  could 
wait  until  we  had  the  authorization,  at 
least.  The  major  items  in  this  bill  are 
not  even  through  conference.  Some  of 
them  that  are  through  conference  have 
not  been  to  the  White  House.  As  to  the 
President  signing  the  bill  and  being  out 
of  the  country,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  correct  or  not,  but  I  have  read  In  the 
press  today  that  he  is  going  to  sign  some 
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bill  1:;  some  foreign  country  today  w\lh 
some  ceremony.  While  he  Ls  doing  that 
he  could  have  signed  these  authorlzat:or\s 
when  we  got  them  through  here.  Of 
course  Mr  Speaker,  this  comes  about  be- 
cause the  legislative  committees'  au- 
thorizations have  not  been  reported,  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  work  its  will  on  some  of  these 
Iteni-s 

I  might  say  that  the  dlstlngulihed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
very  early  In  this  session  of  Congress 
worked  out  a  schedule  for  approprlatlcoi 
bills  If  we  had  had  the  authorizations 
from  the  legislative  committees  and  If 
they  had  sent  their  bills  to  us  In  time, 
we  could  have  completed  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  this  year  except  for  the 
supplemental  by  the  I6th  of  June.  I 
sincerely  hope  In  future  sessions  of  the 
Congress  that  the  first  Item  of  business 
will  be  working  on  the  authorization  bills 
so  that  they  can  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  we  can  finish  our 
work  and  not  be  held  up  In  this  way  I 
think  this  Is  what  we  are  up  against  to- 
day It  is  Just  because  other  legislation 
canu-  first  and  the  authorization  bills 
came  late  In  the  session.  Here  we  are 
now  coming  up  to  our  deadline  vlth 
everybody  wanting  to  get  back  to  their 
districts  We  are  now  in  a  position,  as 
a  result,  where  we  will  have  to  take  tiiese 
bills  as  they  come  along 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Just  want  to  call  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
mention  that  It  Is  my  firm  wish  and  .lope 
in  tl-.e  future  that  we  will  have  the  au- 
thorization bills  In  at  a  much  eaxller 
date  so  that  we  can  finish  our  work  on 
the  appropriations 

Mr  HALX.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  jen- 
tlema:;  yield' 

Mr  QUILLEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  ..rleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  rise  once  more  very  briefly  to  associate 
ray^'if  with  the  remarks  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr  Bowl.  I  think  the 
danfe'fr  of  a  precedent  In  waiving  points 
of  order  pertaining  to  these  bills  Is  Just  as 
bad  as  stripping  the  individual  of  his 
right  of  Intervening  with  a  point  of  order. 
Finally,  for  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
get  once  more  the  question  of  wherein 
did  this  request  for  waiver  of  a  point  of 
order  a:*..e''  Was  It  In  the  Committee  on 
Rulf>  'V  was  It  on  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaii'ins'' 

Mr  BOW.  Lf  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  wii;  be  delighted  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion 

Mr  QUILLE:n  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  ll"ie  ticr.iLfr.-.in- 

Mr  BOW  Artually,  It  was  the  action 
of  the  full  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations 
dlrectuu  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  seek  this  nile. 
So  It  was  not  the  chairman's  own  action. 
but  It  wa-s  the  action  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 

Mr  HALL  In  other  words.  It  was  the 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations? 

Mr  BOW  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.    I  ob- 


jected to  It  there  It  was  not  unanimous. 
However,  it  was  a  direction  to  the  chair- 
man to  seek  a  rule. 

Mr  HALL.  U  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  have  concluded,  in  discussing 
this  principle  and  device  over  the  past 
two  sessions  of  this  Congress,  that  there 
were  incidents  In  which  the  Committee 
on  Rules  themselves  originated  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  either  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
leadership,  or  someone  other  than  the 
committee  asking  for  a  resolution  mak- 
ing the  bill  in  order  And.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  this  bill.  then,  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  not 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr    BOW     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bowl  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  HallI  have  made 
fine  contributions  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R  18381)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  hours,  one-half  of  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bowl  and  the  other  half  to  be  con- 
trolled by  myself 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THi  coMMrmx  or  the  whole 


Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  blU  H.R.  18381,  with 
Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr,  MahonI  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Textis  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  final  appro 
priation  bill  of  this  congressional  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  certain 
tables  and  information  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  main  features  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Also,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  be  permitted 
to  place  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
the  general  debate  or  amendments  which 
may  be  discussed,  extensions  of  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material  relai 
ing  to  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlals  bill  recom- 
mends appropriations  of  a  little  under 
$5  billion.  On  page  2  of  the  committee 
report,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  actual 
sum  is  $4,919,076,929. 

The  report  also  discloses  that  the  bill, 
as  reported  and  now  pending,  is  $203,- 
683.700  below  the  budget  requests  of  the 
President  considered  in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  major  areas  involved  deals 
with  funds  imder  the  Independent  Offices 
chapter.  Including  funding  of  the  GI  bill 
passed  earlier  in  the  session ;  that  is  some 
$327  million.  That  chapter  also  includes 
advance  fiscal  1968  funding  for  urban  re- 
newal and  mass  transportation  pranU. 

The  largest  chapter,  moneywise,  and 
the  part  of  the  bill  that  required  the 
rule  adopted  earlier  today,  has  to  do  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  sums  included  in  the 
bin  for  these  items  total  $3,733,654,000. 
a  reduction  below  the  budget  of  $169 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend. 
I  am  Including  the  summary  table  and 
explanation  of  the  pending  bill  from 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  committee  repor 


Summary  analytic  of  the  pending  bill 


ChapMr 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

VI 


Department  or  activity 


AKrtcaltnre        

Foreign  operatMxu 

Indapandaat  oOmb 

lataiW    .. 

lAborutdHRW 

I.«CiaUtlTe 

CUlnu  and  Judsments. 


Total. 


Budrtet 
esUmatw 


tl.SSO.OOO 

(600.128,000) 

>  1,102.330.000 

1).  967,000 

a,»O2,U4,0O0 

>  2.  Ml,  700 

13,197,939 


5,122. 7(0.629 


Recommended 
tnbUl 


($800,128,000) 

1,192,198.000 

9,(192.000 

3,78a,«M,000 

1,938,000  I 

13,197,929  i 


Bill  comps.' 
with  estim  >■ 


-$1,M0 

-30.13? 


-1" 


4.9I9.078.929         -an3.(W 


Include*  rso.OOO.OOO  for  granu  lOr  urb«i  renewal,  flaeal  year  1988,  and  »98,000,000  for  urban  mass  transporti. 

_Bts,  flical ; '"^ 

>  Excludea  I 


xraots,  flical  year  1988 
'  ~    "    ■   I  (18,000  In  H.  Doc.  SOS  for  "Capitol  buildings,    not  considered 


Of  tlie  budget  estimates  of  appropriations 
of  $5,122,760,629  reflected  in  the  table,  only 
a  handful  of  Items  amounting  to  a  relatively 
small  sum  are  of  the  sort  generally  charac- 
terized or  thought  of  as  supplementals. 
Thus  measured.  It  Is  one  of  the  smallest 
propositions  of  supplenicntals  In  many  years. 
About  75%  of  the  total  of  $4,919,076,929  In 
the  bill — $3,733, 664, CKX)  represents  not 
supplementals,  but  the  regular  annual 
budgets  for  anti-poverty,  edticatlon,  and 
library  purposes  laid  aside  from  the  regular 
bin  last  spring  for  want  of  the  necessary 
authorization  legislation.  Time  has  run  out. 
but  most  of  It  Is  still  not  finally  enacted. 

Another  17'^o  of  the  total — $815  (X)0,000— 
relates  not  to  fiscal  1967,  but  rather  to  fiscal 


1968.  The  full  advance  allotment  for  1968 
for  urban  renewal  grants  is  $750,000,000: 
$65,000,000  is  additional  advance  funding 
for  1968  urban  mass  transit  grants  that  had 
to  be  delayed  from  the  regular  bill  earlier 
because  authorization  legislation  was  not 
available  to  support  It. 

Another  $327,000,(XX) — T",  of  the  total— is 
in  a  sense  a  supplement,  but  It  arises  solely 
from  enactment  earlier  this  session  of  the 
so-called  QI  Cold  War  BUI  of  Rights. 

The  remainder — found  In  a  number  of 
places — total  $43,422,929,  or  less  than  1^,  of 
the  total.  They  are  Identified  and  explained 
in  this  report. 

The  following  summarizes  the   situation; 


Classification  of  a>nounts  in  this  bill 
[Dollar  amdUEls  in  millions] 


Budget  request 

Bill 

Amount     j     Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Fiscal  l'^'  items: 

1.  Regular  aimua)  budgets  delayed  Ix 

thoriiation  legislation  (ch.  \  ) 

2.  01  Cold  War  Bill  of  Rights  (benefil 

to  new  legislation  earlier  this  sessli 

3.  \arlous  other  Items 

>cause  of  lack  cf  au- 

$3,903 
327 

fi 

$3,734 

7.5 

paj^nents  pursuant 
»n) 

4S                      I   :                 43 

1 

Total,  1967  Items 

4, 278  '                  Ml            4.  104  1                    83 

Fiscal  1968  Items:  ( Urban  renewal  and  urban  mass  transit) 

845  :                  u;  J                815  '                    17 

Total i. 

.M23 

Irti 

4,919 

100 

APPROPRIATION  TOTAI*  OP  THE  SESSION 

Since  this  is  the  last  .scheduled  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  se.ssloii  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to 
page  4  of  the  committee  report. 

Including  the  pending  bill  as  reported, 
the  House,  in  this  session  will  have  ap- 
proved appropriations  of  $130.5  billion. 
This  is  a  net  reduction  below  the  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  of  S260  mil- 
Uon, 

I  am  speaking  only  of  Hou.se  action. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  .s&s.sion,  not 
just  the  fiscal  year. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  15  appropriation 
bills  of  the  session. 

And  I  am  also  using  figure.s  resting  on 
the  traditional  and  generally  well-under- 
stood method  of  counting. 

FVir  the  Congress  itself,  as  of  thi.s  dat«. 
on  bills  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  sent  to  the  Pre.sident,  the 
Congress,  in  the  aggregate,  i.s  about  $810 
million  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriation.s  for  the  .session. 

One  of  the  bills  not  yet  .sent  to  him 
will  probably  be  above  the  President's 
budget  in  the  sum  of  about  $380  million. 
but  two  others  will  very  likely  bo  substan- 
tially below.    The  best  guess  that  we  are 


able  to  make  at  the  moment.  as.sumlng 
the  committee  position  on  the  pending 
bill  Is  sustained,  is  that  Congress  will 
close  out  the  year,  appropriationwise. 
when  all  the  bills  are  cleared  to  the 
F»resident,  at  about  $880  million  below 
the  President's  budget  request-s  for  ap- 
propriations considered  in  the  15  bills. 
That  is  very  rough  but  probably  not  too 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  who  will  be- 
lieve that  this  is  not  a  good  record.  It 
could  have  been  a  better  record,  no  doubt, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  some.  Many 
would  have  preferred  larger  appropria- 
tions for  certain  items.  Others  would 
have  preferred  less.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  Congress  in  this  session,  if  we 
can  hold  the  line  in  the  pending  bill,  has 
done  a  reasonably  good  job  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  this  Nation  by  the 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted.  I 
include  a  resume  from  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  to  which  I  have  appended 
two  summaries  of  the  appropriation 
totals : 

For  the  session,  and  Including  this  bill,  the 
House  has  considered  budget  estimates  of 
:'.pproprlatlons    of    $130,791,440,166.     .\g:ilnst 


that  aggregate,  the  C!ommlttee  recommended 
»130, 600.704, 565,  a  net  reduction  of  $190,735,- 
601  in  the  appropriation  requests.  This  re- 
fers only  to  committee  actions:  further 
changes  were  made  on  the  House  floor. 

One  bill  was  reported  at  the  budget 
amount. 

Twelve  bills  were  reported  ulih  Bet  reduc- 
tions from  the  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations. 

Two  bills  were  reported  with  net  increasee 
above  the  budget  requests  for  appropriations. 
The  Defense  bill  was  reported  8946. 692. 0<X3, 
net.  above  the  budget,  the  principal  item 
being  $569,000,000  for  pay  of  some  108,000 
military  personnel  on  duty  at  July  1.  1966 
l>eyond  the  number  originally  budget.ed.  The 
Labor-HEW  bill  was  reported  S490, 088,000, 
net.  above  the  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priations. 

House  floor  changes  were  made  in  5  of  the 
14  bills  al.'-eady  voted  on — 3  were  increased, 
2  were  reduced.  There  was  a  net  floor  reduc- 
tion of  $69,776,200. 

C:k)untlng  the  preeent  bill,  then,  the 
House — If  It  adopts  this  bill  as  reported- 
will  have  approved  appropriations  this  ses- 
sion of  $130,530,928,365,  a  net  reduction  from 
the  budget  requests  for  appropriations  of 
$260,511,801. 

Three  of  the  15  bills  of  the  session  were 
for  defense,  12  related  to  nondefense  activi- 
ties. In  the  3  defense  bills  i  the  defense 
supplemental  last  spring,  the  regular  de- 
fense bill,  and  the  military  construction 
bill) ,  the  House  made  net  additions  of  $856.- 
485,000  to  the  budget  requeets  for  appropri- 
ations. Thus,  excluding  these,  the  House 
reductions,  overall,  from  the  oudpet  requests 
for  appropriations  In  the  12  non-defense  bills 
of  the  session  figgregate  $1,117,000,000 — 
again,  counting  the  pending  supplemental 
on  the  ba.sis  reported  to  the  House  today. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  permanent  ap- 
propriations that  recur  under  standing  law 
and  thus  do  not  require  annual  action;  they 
are  not  precisely  determinable  until  the  flscal 
year  Is  over,  but  the  tentative  budget  esti- 
mate last  January  was,  roundly,  some  $13.- 
800,000,000  Interest  on  the  public  debt  ac- 
counts for  most  of  that. 

The  final  congressional  totals  cannot,  of 
course,  be  assembled,  summarized,  and  pre- 
cisely reported  until  all  bills  have  cleared 
both  Houses  and  also  conference.  But  It  now 
appears  entirely  possible  that.  In  total,  the 
amounts  for  appropriations  In  the  bills  may 
be  within  the  total  budget  requests  for  ap- 
propriations considered.  And  In  very  rough 
terms,  including  the  permanent  Items,  the 
outlook  on  that  basis  is  that  appropriations 
this  session  will  probably  approximate  $144- 
$145  billion.  That  would  be  some  $25  billion 
or  so  above  last  session — mostly,  though  not 
entirely,  attributable  to  defense  spending. 

All  figures  are  on  the  traditional  and  gen- 
erally well-understood  "appropriation"  basis, 
and  thus  are.  at  times,  at  some  variance  with 
the  "new  obllgatlonal  authority"  basis  used 
In  the  President's  budget,  though  in  the 
great  majority  of  Individual  instances  the 
two  are  synonymous. 


Summary  of  totals  of  appm/jruilion  amounts  in  the  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  2(1  (.ess.,  to  Oct.  18,  1966 

[Does  not  Include  any  back  -door  appropriation?,  or  [..irniunent  appropriations  '  under  nrevious  legislation.    Does  include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual 

appropriation  bills] 


*.  Hoase  act  Ions: 

1.  Budzet  requests < 

2.  Amounts  In  IS  Mils  passed  by  H4use , 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  rcqut  st 
B.  8«iat«  srtloDs 


1.  Huiluet  requests ] 

2.  Amounts  In  14  bills  passed  by  Senate     

'  Chfinge  from  correspondlna  budget  rpqucst.s. 

<   Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  U  li'.ls... 


16.156.000,000 
15. 937. 000.  000 


109. 817. 000, 000 
109.  624. 000, 000 


125. 973. 000. 000 
125.,S61,000.000 


-219,000,000  ' 
-(-236.000,000 


-193,000,000 
-287.000,000 


-412, 000,  000 
-51,000,000 


8»e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRES>l().\.\l    KKOKl)        HOr<F 


October  18    iqrr 


/^    ..ly..1-.n-i^  i    O 


Y/1/»* 


y"*y"vTkT^^T»  T-«<-«r^»^-^^  T   A 


27I0S  rnxnRr-vrnx  AT   F:r("nRn      unv^v  'October  18,  19 6S 

Summary  of  totals  of  appropriation  amount*  in  the  appropriation  bitlt,  89th  Cong.,  gd  sess.,  to  Oct.  18,  1968 — Continuod 

Isttona  <  and«r  pravio 
appropilfttlon  btils] 


(Doea  not  Include  any  back-door  appropriations,  or  pannaiMnt  appmprlatlona  <  and«r  previous  laxlslatlon.    Does  Include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  In  annual 

ibir  " 


BQls  tor  ftacal 
1966 


Bnis  tor  Oaeal 
1967 


Bills  for  the 
session 


Final  artlons: 

1    BudK^t  requnts 

2.  Amounts  approT«d  ta  >  13  Mils 

3.  Comparisons — 

a.  With  correspondtnc  budget  requests 


$16. 156, 000, 000 
15,924.000,000 


197, 099, 000, 000 
•96,521.000,000 


$113,255,000. 
•112.445.000. 


—232. 000.000 


—678,000,000 


-810, 000, 


>  Prrmancnt  appr<iprl»ti<ins  vrere  tentatlTely  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about 
$lJ>no,0(io.00O  (nr  fiscal  year  1967 

«  fiiisisis  nl  ?  rippteinentals  tor  19<i6  snd  tl»f»  1967  bills  Interior:  Treasury-Post 
OtDee:  Arrtmlture;  Indrpradent  0<B««:  I,erijl«tiv»:  Forelira  AMislanc*;'  Delensf; 
Pabiic  Works:  MUitary  Conctnictloo:  and  Dlatrlct  o(  Columbia. 


■  Includes  $65,000,000  tor  flscal  1968  (grant  for  mass  transportation). 

NoTS.— All  flfures  are  rounded  amounts. 

Source    Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Reprcsentatires. 


Summary  of  action  on  budget  estimaiet  in  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  td  sess.,  as  of  Oct.  18,  1966 

(Docs  not  Include  any  back-door  appropriations  or  perm«neot  appropriations '  under  prrrious  lecialatlon.    Does  Include  ladeflnite  appropriations  carried  in  amiuiil 

appropriation  btU] 


Budget  Mtlmatea 
to  House 

Passed  Hooa* 

toSanMe 

Passed  Senate 

Enacted 

Increase  (+).• 
decrease  (-! 
latest  St  lire  o; 

action  compai. 
to  t)iifj«et 

Biiu  roB  nscAi.  imt 
Interior                                           .. .^ 

$1.3- 

7.  --i 

7.0- 

(-' 

W.n- 

14.  .1 

S7.6M.UJt,dUO 

$51. 194, 000 

(36,  233, 000) 

1.114.947.000 

3.945.006.000 

4.  167.  07$.  000 

3.«aB.«t8.5ao 

5.  123,  760. 629 

1 

%  300 

>0. 000) 

....  1-.. .;.,. 
»,  616,  445.  000 

$.<a  394. 000 
r23.00O.0OO) 
1.019.  34a  000 
3.601048.800 
1110.932.000 
2. 361  008. 600 
1  919.  078. 929 

SI.  340.  260.  500 

iM.ono.noo) 

-   ■(.'  -■.■  ino 
.■    <in 

.     «0) 

.   1S4.  500 

■■  VM..>91 

.:i,  :4e.  763 

57.  ««1 353. 000 

$53.  394. 000 
(3X.  225.  000) 
1.  111947.000 
3.  945.  005.  000 
1 1«7,  073.  000 
2. 6K  406. 000 

$1,329,755,000 

126.000. 000) 

7.210.049.135 

7. 064.  343.  300 

(932. 001).  nni)) 

10. 473.  300.  500 

11118.807.000 

211418.213 

58. 180.  872.  OOO 

$53.391000 

(r.  527,  500) 

066.  518. 000 

3.  493.  473.  .V)0 

1  139.  241  000 

2.350.941.600 

$1,321,615,800 

(28.000.000) 

7.196.429.135 

6.094.990,150 

(03Z  000, 000) 

11065.851.000 

211463.613 

58. 067.  472. 000 

$.S3  391000 

(37.  527.  5O0) 

979.S7a000 

3.  493.  473.  .'WO 

1134.511.000 

-$18. 1)41 7i- 

I'Oao  authorisation  ..          . . 

Treasury  Coet  Office  . 

—  .V  • 

Agriculture                     . 

—  *>*, 

Irwin  iiithoriiatioa 

(+>'X| 

l,»N.r        K*          , : 

lui].)i-     .'•111  iifliosa.  ..„.„__....._ 

L.eg'i.i'  ve 

+39"' 
-254 

4-403. 119  ri> 

Distrirt  ofColambte.- 

Loan  authorlsatiOQ . 

(— fmi;  .',, 

unitary  construction . 

—  I3S  V  III 

Koreicn  vntstnnce      . . 

IM 

Public  w(3rlc-i 

State,  JusUce  Coounen*,  and  tfe*  JodldaT-— 

-283  . 

0Qol>leiiMntai        .  .          ' 

—208  1.^    '  ■ 



anbtotai.  1967  bnis 

114,  M2. 16a.  908 

111  S3a  336. 797 

109.816,  tat,  QM 

109. 623. 925. 248 

96. 521. 37a  498 

—  675  045  1' 

.iurn.xMKNTAXs  roa  raCAS.  i«a6 
\Hlft  ,.     :pp|emental  (Vietnam) 

13, 135. 719. 000 
2.  813,  562,  168 

13, 135. 719. 000 
3.M1S73.868 

1^136.719.000 
I,aia8ia908 

13.  laS,  719.  000 
2. 801. 226. 008 

13. 135. 719. 000 
2. 788. 143. 303 

ii\  *i;  .  '-'tiental 

•  -232.667. 60 

~      total.  1966  bills 

15,949,271.168 

ia,700.6»U8fla 

16.156.539,903 

lS,9ie.»«6.00> 

l^  923.882. 303 

232  667  &■ 

CtmtTLjlTIT»  TOTAL  FOE  TUB  S«88IOK 

Kunninx  cum ulatlT*  oomparisoB  of  all  bills  (at  their  Utsat  Staff* 
of  action) 

-907  712, 7> 

House 

UA7M.44ai«S 

i30b'cHk«a,«e6 

—260  "ill  *'i 

HMiate 

125. 973.  512. 957 
113,255,923.457 

125.  sea  87a  251 

—  412  64.'  70 

CiiMted 



112. 44S.  232. 801 

-SiatiiKXeS' 

•  Permanent  spproprtattons  were  tentatlTtiy  satlmated  in  Juioary  badfst  at  about 

tISJOn.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


I  btelndas  $243,000,000  cut  b-om  a  repayable  advance  (from  the  general  fund)  to  t' 
social  seeurlty  medicare  trust  fund. 


Thr-     cHAir^MAN       The     gentleman 

M-  B'  )W  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self -  ,i;.  ri;;..-  a-s  I  may  consume 

M.-  I" h .airman,  may  I  .say  that  I  appre- 
ciate *:.f'  remarks  made  by  our  dlstln- 
gul.si.f.!  -.lAlrman.  It  has  been  a  great 
plea--<u.-e  to  serve  with  him  this  year.  The 
(x>ot.>tT;ition  that  I  have  received  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  Is  chair- 
man, with  the  great  responsibilities  he 
has.  ;..i.^  r)f>'n  excellent  And  I  wish  him 
well  afvr  •..'~.e  adjournment  and  hop*  that 
he  n.dv  receive  some  rest  from  the  ardu- 
ous d,;i:es  f.ha*  he  h.a."  had. 

Mr   .M.\H<  »N      M:    i  halrman.  will  the 

getUlfi:i£i:.   ■.  .f.d 

Mr    BOW      I   A  . .  br    nappy  to  jrleld  to 

the  di.stirv;..s.".ed  T.a::"!;!.- 

Mr  MAH  )N  \\-  (  '.cii'man.  In  view 
of  the  re.T.arK,-;  'f  •.'.:>■  .:••:/ I^man.  I  must 
say  tl;.i*.  '.".-  ^.i  ''.err.rt:  :;,.::i  Ohio.  In  my 
opliKDr.  r.d.^  ;..^rr  rn.ed  a  distinguished 
serv'.i-f^  -(>  ■:.(-  Cor.^rt's.^  arid  to  the  Na- 
tion in   :::.-<    -apai-ity  a.^  :',e   ranking  mi- 


nority member  of  the  Committee  an  Ap- 
propriations. 

While  the  gentleman  has  cooperated, 
the  gentleman  has  not  always  agreed,  but 
the  gentleman  has  made  It  possible  for 
our  democratic  process  to  work. 

I  think  all  the  Members  would  want 
me  to  say  that  the  gentleman  has 
certainly  made  It  possible  for  us  to  con- 
front the  Congress  with  the  problems 
that  have  been  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  While  the  gentleman 
has  taken  his  position,  and  has  opposed 
many  of  the  actions  taken,  he  hai  done 
it  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
has  thus  performed  a  real  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr    BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say.  In  passing,  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  my  colleagues  here,  that  as 
we  all  are  engaged  In  political  campaigns 
right  now.  we  are  all  amazed  sometimes 
at  the  Issues  that  are  raised.  It  seems  to 
me  the  most  Important  Issue  that  my  op- 
position Is  raising  with  me  right  now  Is 


that  he  Is  charging  me  with  being  a  rub- 
ber stamp  for  L£.J.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  are  famllla: 
wlth  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been  <> 
rubber  stamp.  Most  Interesting  of  al^ 
the  charges  that  he  Is  making  again^' 
me  Is  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  hig^ 
spending  of  this  Congress  and  that  : 
should  have  cut  down  the  spending  and 
then  we  would  not  have  had  any  Inflatio.". 
and  prices  would  not  have  gone  up  i: 
the  marketplaces.  So.  I  am  warning 
you  all  that  almost  anything  can  happei 
in  a  political  campaign. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thf 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a 
ready  answer  available  to  him. 

It  was  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who 
originated  the  now  famous  Bow  amend- 
ment by  which  the  gentleman  under- 
took to  cut  substantial  sums  from  most  of 
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>e  gennal  fuiiill  to  the 


airman,  will  the 
?hted  to  yield  to 


the  bills  considered  this  year.  If  his 
amendments  had  been  supported  by  a 
majority  In  the  House  we  would  be  able 
to  claim  a  much  belter  record  at  the  end 
of  this  session  as  far  as  cutting  the 
budget  is  concerned. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
economy,  and  ever  since  I  have  served 
on  the  committee  with  him.  I  have  been 
ver>'  pleased  to  follow  his  leadership  and 
to  have  been  on  his  side  in  that  fight  also. 

Mr   BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
cenUeman  yield? 

Mr  BOW     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  was  verj-  much  sur- 
pn.sed  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  to  hear  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  state  that  appropria- 
tions by  the  House  will  be  $260,511,801 
iinder  the  amounts  requested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. That  is  in  the  committee  re- 
port 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  papers  story 
after  story,  and  article  after  article,  and 
fditorial  comment  after  editorial  com- 
ment, that  this  Congress  is  being  Irre- 
^ponsible  by  going  above  the  Executive 
requests. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
elaborate  on  this,  and  I  would  say  to 
rhe  gentleman  from  Oliio  I  doubt  if  this 
report  will  even  hit  the  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  elatwrate  upon  that  state- 
.Tient  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr  BOW.  Yes.  I  would  say  this  to 
the  gentleman,  we  are  below  the  Presi- 
dential budget,  and  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. What  they  have  done  in  certain 
areas  Is  to  pick  out  those  places  where  we 
have  gone  above  the  budget — and  we 
have  In  some  areas.  Some  of  the  au- 
thorizations, of  course,  have  been  con- 
siderably above  the  budget  and  some 
Individual  items  in  the  appropriation 
bills  have  been  also.  Taking  only  the 
budget  picture  into  consideration  we  are 
below  the  President's  appropriation  re- 
quests. 

May  I  say  I  think  it  is  rather  interest- 
ing, since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  I  see 
Members  on  the  floor  who  have  been  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  a 
longer  time  than  I  have,  that  during  my 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, that  committee  has  cut  from  the 
Presidential  budgets  the  amount  of  $53 
billion. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Committ-ee 
oa  Appropriations  and  the  diligent  work 
of  that  committee  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Presidential  budgets,  your  national  debt 
today  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  would  like  to  share 
»"lth  the  House  itself  whatever  credit 
accrues  from  the  reduction  of  some  $53 
billion. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
well  knows,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations itself  is  helpless  except  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  vote  their  will 


and  support  such  reductions.  So  this  Is 
an  achievement  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  through  the 
years,  and  the  Individual  Members  have 
constructed  that  record. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  the  head- 
lines Indicating  that  Congress  has  gone 
somewhat  above  the  President's  budget 
In  different  areas,  I  beheve  that,  with  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  the  references  have 
been  not  to  the  appropriation  bills,  gen- 
erally speaking,  but  to  various  author- 
ization bills  which  have  been  passed.  As 
I  have  shown  on  several  occasions  by  in- 
sertions In  the  Record  and  will  do  again 
today,  we  are  above  the  budget  in  the 
Labor-HEW  and  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation bills. 

But  in  the  aggregate,  in  all  15  appro- 
priation bills,  we  are,  prospectively,  go- 
ing to  be  below  the  requests  for  appro- 
priations by  several  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  am  not  one  to  be  critical  of  author- 
izations above  the  budget.  But  the 
higher  authorizations — those  above 
Presidential  recommendations — unless 
they  mandate  expenditures  over  which 
there  is  no  subsequent  discretion,  do  not 
deprive  the  Congress  from  going  below 
the  related  budget  requests. 

As  one  example,  in  the  bill  before  u.? 
today,  the  authorization  bill  in  the  other 
body  for  elementary  education  was  some 
$800  million  above  the  figure  we  are  pro- 
viding In  the  pending  appropriation,  or 
recommending  In  this  body.  The  House 
authorization  Is  some  $300  million  above. 
But  I  see  nothing  Inconsistent  about  the 
appropriation  being  lower.  The  Con- 
gress is  always  at  liberty  to  work  out  its 
will  In  providing  the  actual  funds,  and 
It  not  infrequently  fails  to  appropriate 
the  full  authorization.  There  is  never 
enough  money  to  fund  all  authorizations. 
It  Is  not  the  objective  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee — nor  Is  It  so  con- 
sidered. In  my  opinion,  by  the  member- 
ship— to  be  just  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
funding  of  all  authorizations.  If  we 
funded  all  authorizations,  we  would  have 
to  appropriate  before  the  adjournment 
of  this  Congress  many,  many  billions  of 
dollars  above  what  we  will  appropriate. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  we  know  now 
this  supplemental  will  be  the  last  appro- 
priation bill  to  come  before  the  House 
in  the  89th  Congress. 

At  the  appropriate  times  today  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  amendments  which  will  re- 
duce nonessential  domestic  spending  and 
which  will  strengthen  the  Presidents 
efforts  to  curtail  the  fiscal  excesses  that 
this  Congress  has  approved. 

Repeatedly,  throughout  this  session. 
my  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  nonessential 
spending  at  a  nonlnflationary  and  pru- 
dent level.  Of  course,  the  modest  suc- 
cess of  my  efforts  in  this  regard  has  been 
rewarding.  But,  it  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  stave  off  the  grave  Inflationary  situa- 
tion which  now  exists  in  the  economy 
And,  it  has  not  been  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  avoid  the  tax  increases,  with  which 


corporate  incomes  are  now  being  saddled 
through  suspension  of  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions. 

I  do  express  the  hope,  however,  that 
when  we  are  finished  with  this  bill  today 
we  will  have  made  a  real  start  toward  re- 
ducing nonessential  spending  and  help- 
in.tr  to  avoid  a  general  tax  increase, 
which  Is  sure  to  come  unless  we  apply 
the  brakes  now. 

With  regularity  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  to  the  fiscal  excesses 
being  approved  by  Congress.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  he  has  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  cease  and  desist.  But.  up 
to  this  time  his  pleas  and  admonitions 
have  gone  unheeded  by  the  majority 
party  here  in  Congress. 

With  his  pleas  for  economy  falling  on 
deaf  ears  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  with  Inflationary  pressures  growing 
daily,  in  an  already  over-heated  economy. 
the  President  took  unilateral  action  on 
September  8  to  plan  the  withholding  of 
some  $3  billion  of  spending  in  fiscal 
1967  as  one  means  of  assuring  continu- 
ing health  and  strength  of  the  economy. 

At  that  time,  he  said.  "I  am  goine  to 
cut  all  Federal  expenditures  to  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  the  well-being  of 
our  people."  He  also  said  that  he  had 
"already  directed  that  lower  priority 
Federal  programs  he  reduced  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  1967  "  and  just  as  soon  as  Congress 
completed  its  actions  on  the  remaining 
appropriation  bills,  he  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  find  at  least  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  which  could  be  Impounded. 

On  September  22  the  President  held  a 
news  conference,  following  a  meeting 
with  his  Cabinet.  He  had  with  him  at 
the  news  conference  Budget  Bureau  Di- 
rector Schultze  who  reviewed  the  strong 
determination  of  the  administration  to 
control  expenditures. 

At  that  time  Director  Schultze  said 
that  if  you  added  up  legislation  which 
had  been  enacted  and  was  pending,  Con- 
gress had  added  on  to  the  President's 
January  budget  request  some  $6  billion 
in  appropriations  and  $3.3  billion  in 
expenditures. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Mr. 
Schultze  combined  authorizations  and 
actual  appropriations  in  arriving  at  the 
$6  billion  of  additional  appropriations 
but  if  all  of  the  excess  authorizations  are 
funded  by  Congre.ss  the  terms  will  be- 
come synonymous.  Moreover,  they 
represent  a  staggering  increase  in  a 
budget  that  was  already  bloated  when  it 
was  submitted  last  January. 

Now.  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Budget  Bureau  are  faced 
with  a  monumental  task  in  postponing, 
delaying  and  stretcliing  out  beyond  fiscal 
1967  the  $3  billion  which  they  feel  should 
not  be  spent  tiois  year. 

I.  for  one,  feel  that  they  need  help  in 
accomplishing  this  most  worthwhile  smd 
essential  goal.  And,  I  hope  the  majority 
of  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
President  needs  their  help. 

With  the  greatest  of  sincerity  I  say  to 
you  that  as  long  as  funds  are  available 
for  expenditure,  the  bureaucrats  down- 
town will  barrage  the  President  and  the 
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Budget  Bureau  with  demands  that  their 
proKrams  be  exempt  from  the  President's 
economy  efforts.  So,  I  thlnJc  we  should 
reduce  appropriations  as  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  President's  resolve  to  do  all 
that  he  caii  to  avoid  further  inflation  and 
keep  the  economy  healthy. 

Keeping  In  mind  that  the  President 
has  aircady  found  $15  billion  which  can 
be  Impounded  axid  saved  In  1967,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  cut 
appropriations  In  this  bill  by  an  equal 
amount  and  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  fund  necessary  activities  In 
this  bill  from  the  already  provided  funds 
whloh  he  expects  to  Impound. 

F\i!ther,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  Federal  employment  by  10,000 
full-time  permanent  positions  and  there- 
by assure  further  savings  of  $70  rillUon. 

On  Sepu>mber  20  at  the  direction  of 
the  President.  Bud«et  Director  Schultze 
issued  a  memorandum  to  all  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to 
empl(>v:;>r.'  , -filings  His  memorandum 
lndlc.it.e<;  -t.t'  President  had  directed, 
except  far  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Pofii  OtT:c^  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  tiiat  employment  In  full-time 
permanent  positions  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  1967  was  to  be  held  at  or  below 
the  level  prevailing  as  of  July  31.  1966. 
He  also  directed  that  temporary,  part- 
time,  or  intermittent  positions  be  held 
ai  or  below  the  level  prevailing  as  of 
June  30.  1966 

At  the  Pre.sident's  news  conference  on 
September  22  with  respect  to  Federal 
employees.  Director  Schultze  said  this 
pers<innei  freeze  would  reduce  Federal 
employment  by  between  20,000  and 
30,000  positions  He  estimated  that  at 
an  average  cost  of  $7,000  per  employee, 
the  freeze  would  save  between  $150 
and  $200  million  when  compared  with 
the  personnel  ceilings  for  next  June 
30  as  were  established  In  the  budget  of 
last  January 

The  cutbacK  u>  the  July  31  level  for 
the  affected  agencies  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  not  filling  vacancies  Thas. 
Federal  employees  in  affected  agencies 
do  not  need  to  fear  the  loss  of  their  Jobs 
becau^-se  the  normal  attrition  of  resitna- 
tion.^.  retirements,  and  death  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  desired  le^lucti  >n 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  table  which  com- 
pares (uil-time  permanent  employment 
as  of  July  31— the  freeze  date — with  the 
admi.-.istratlon  s  budget  ceilings  for  June 
30.  ;967  When  we  are  back  in  the 
House.  I  shall  ask  uivanimous  consent  to 
have  the  table  IrLserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remartcs  Now,  the 
table  reflecus  that  as  of  last  July  31  there 
were  a  numbt-r  of  agencies,  exclusive  of 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Post  OCBce. 
and  tlie  Selective  Service  System,  h.iving 
4.141  more  employees  tlian  were  budi^eted 
for  them  as  of  next  June  30  The  table 
als<j  reflects  that  as  of  last  July  31.  a 
number  of  agencies,  exclusive  of  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Post  Office,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System,  had  19,496 
full-time  permanent  positions  that  were 
unfilled  If  we  are  to  cut  those  agencies 
which  on  July  31  exceeded  their  budget 


celling  for  next  June  30  and  are  to  freeze 
the  unfilled  positions  as  of  July  31,  then 
there  are  23.637  full-time  permanent  po- 
sitions which  should  be  eliminated. 

Further,  keeping  in  mind  that  Budget 
Bureau  Director  Schultze  said  the  ad- 
ministration would  eliminate  through  at- 
trition between  20.000  and  30.000  posi- 
tions, which  would  save  between  $150 
million  and  $200  million  in  fiscal  1967. 
my  amendment  to  eliminate  10,000  full- 
time  permanent  positions  will  strengthen 
the  President's  resolve  to  cut  since  the 
bureaucrats  cannot  demand  additional 
employees  if  vacant  positions  are  not 
available  This  amendment  will  give  the 
President  statutory  assistance  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  will  allow  him  fiexibillty  in 
determining  where  the  poeltlon  cuts  shall 
be  made 

In  support  of  my  contention  that  the 
bureaucrats  pay  little  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  President,  let  me  cite  a  sit- 
uation which  points  up  my  argimient 
that  he  does,  in  fact,  need  help  from 
Congress  in  his  efforts  to  control  Federal 
spending 

Back  on  May  20  the  President  sent  a 
memorandum  to  all  departments  and 
agencies  asking  them  to  defer  filling  va- 
cant positions  and  to  report  to  the 
Budget  Director  by  June  3  of  the  actions 
they  were  taking  to  carry  out  the  Presl- 
dents  suggestion.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  responses  the  departments 
and  agencies  sent  to  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor but,  exclusive  of  the  Defense  and 
Post  Office  Departments  and  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission records  indicate  the  following 
emplojmaent  situation  with  respect  to 
full-time  permanent  employees: 

On  May  31,  there  were  778.109  persons 
In  full-time  i)ermanent  positions. 

As  of  June  30,  they  had  been  increased 
by  8,534  to  786.643. 

During  July,  they  were  increased  again 
by  4,812  to  791,455. 

Further,  as  of  August  31 — the  most 
recent  date  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able— they  had  been  increased  by  2.259 
to  a  total  of  793,714. 

Thus,  despite  the  President's  May  20 
memorandum  asking  them  not  to  fill  va- 
cancies, the  departments  and  agencies, 
other  than  Defense.  Post  Office,  and  the 
Selective  Service  System,  employed  15,- 
605  additional  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees 

Since  Budget  Director  Schultze  s  freeze 
directive  of  September  20  allowed  for 
some  personnel  Increases  where  they 
could  be  justified  by  the  affected  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  assure  ourselves  that  at  least 
one-half  of  Mr.  Schultzes  minimum  re- 
duction of  20,000  will  be  accomplished 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  support  these 
amendments  when  they  are  offered  In 
doing  so.  you  will  give  substantial  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  President's  efforts  to 
curtail  nonessential  domestic  spending 
but,  more  Importantly,  you  will  be  keep- 
ing faith  with  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  with  the  folks  back  home  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  protect  the  econ- 


omy from  the  ravages  of  rimaway  infla- 
tion. 

Full-time  permanent  employment  in  the 
executive  branch 


Total 


DeiMftmenu    and    wmiciM   ex- 
«pti^  trnm  Sept.  20 (reete order: 

I)»(pn»..   

Pn»s  Office 

Se  l*ct  I  vc  Service  8y»t*m 


T..U1      

r)epftnni»-n(8  and  itKenciea  not 
excepted  Irom  fept  20  (KCM 
order 

Agrlciiltura 

O.mmeree 

Health.  Edooatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare  

Flousine  and  CrtMui  Develop- 
ment   _ 

Interior , 

Justice 

I>8b<ir 

8ti»t« 

Trensury .. 

Federal  Aviation  Arency 

Ueneral  Senrtoea  Admlnistn- 
Uon  

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

VeterHru'  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. . . 

Panama  Canal. .     

U.S  Intonoatlon  Agency : 

Other 


Actual. 

Julvai. 

1966 


2,383.060 


1.094.607 

40a  QM 

7,004 


1.  601,  606 


86,147 
29,906 

93.621 

14.113 
«ai80 
33,270 
0,250 
40.790 
80.667 
41.837 

86,166 

33.726 
147.660 
11,624 
11,300 
11.667 

Hn6 


Budirri 

ceilinp, 

June  ,W, 

1*57 


2.414S00 


1,103.  too 

JOaOOD 

57» 


1.609,600 


SiMO 
Jl.StO 

W.010 

U3H 
W.SOO 
3iT00 
».^ 
41.3J0 

«.a» 
cam 

36.;jo 

34.000 
IMUO 
ll.TiO 
HIW 
11.430 
47.150 


Filled  positions  above  budeet  ceiling  aso(  July  31.    4.141 
Budretedpoaltionaunfllledasof  JulySl. 1«.4H 

TotaJ. „ 231137 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
funds  provided  by  this  act — $1,563  mil- 
lion— are  not  sufficient  to  conduct  a  war 
on  poverty. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  89th  Congress,  President  Johnson 
said: 

For  that  other  nation  within  a  nation— 
the  poor — whose  distress  has  now  captured 
the  conscience  of  America,  I  will  aslL  tht 
Congress  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  speed 
up  the  war  on  poverty.  And  in  so  doing, 
we  will  provide  the  added  energy  of  achieve- 
ment with  the  increased  eflBclency  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  dramatically  clear  that  if  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  cut  to  $1,563  million  It 
will  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's mandate.  In  every  community 
where  there  Is  a  program  of  the  war  on 
poverty — and  there  are  more  than  1.000 
of  these — in  every  Job  Corps  center,  in 
every  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ect, in  every  Job  training  program,  the 
poor  who  are  now  participating  In  pro- 
grams of  self-help  will  be  turned  bark 
into  the  distress  of  poverty 

Here  is  what  a  15-perceJit  cut  in  the 
appropriation  would  mean  in  hard,  hu- 
man terms; 

In  the  Job  Corps.  6,750  of  our  poore.- 
youth — ages  16  to  21 — would  be  turned 
back  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  streets 

Over  80,000  young  men  and  women 
eligible  for  the  constructive  and  gainful 
employment  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  would  be  unable  to  take  part  in 
this  vital  work  experience. 


Some  50.000  migrants  would  be  unable 
to  get  the  self-help  training  and  assist- 
ance offered  under  OEO  migrant  pro- 
grams. Total  for  mij; rants  and  rural 
loans  under  title  III  not  cut;  however, 
specific  program  authorizations  are  not 
earmarked — CAP  can  take  all  for  mi- 
grants If  it  desires. 

Some  830  men  and  women  who  want 
to  serve  in  VISTA  will  be  denied  this 
opportunity  and  the  pooi-  people  they 
could  be  helping  will  not  have  this  help. 

Some  27.000  poor  people  will  not  be 
employed  in  community  betterment  and 
beautlficatlon  project-s — Nelscn-Scheuer 
amendment. 

Some  37,050  10th-  and  llth-graders 
who  might  qualify  for  higher  education 
will  be  written  out  of  Upward  Bound. 

No  health  centers  will  be  capable  of 
funding. 

Some  750  older  Americans  and  the 
1,500  institutionalized  children  in  need 
of  love  and  care  will  be  denied  access  to 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program. 

Some  50,000  Indians  on  20  reservations 
will  have  the  doors  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity slammed  to  them. 

The  President  has  asked  for  multi- 
purpose neighborhood  centers  to  be 
established  in  every  ghetto  in  this  land. 
With  a  15-percent  cut  in  appropriations, 
120  fewer  nelghborhtxxl  centers  can  be 
established,  leaving  600,000  .slum  resi- 
dents to  be  shunted  back  and  forth  from 
agency  to  agency  without  this  vital  dis- 
tribution of  needed  services. 

Economic  Opportunili/  .1 


Some  25,000  poor  people  who  have 
been  given  employment  and  training 
under  community  action  as  Headstari 
aids,  legal  aids,  health  aids,  and  other 
career  opportunities  would  be  out  of 
work  and  back  into  poverty. 

Whatever  success  OEO  has  experienced 
during  fiscal  1966  In  getting  antipoverty 
programs  into  rural  America  would  be 
halted  and  turned  into  defeat. 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  results 
of  a  cutback  in  appropriation  to 
$1,563  million,  but  beyond  these,  the 
momentum  and  the  energy  which  we 
have  begun  to  generate  in  this  war 
against  poverty  would  be  abruptly  turned 
off.  We  would  be  unable,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  to  "provide  the  added 
energy  of  achievement  with  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  experience  " 

If  the  impetus  of  the  war  on  poverty 
is  halted,  the  impact  would  be  disastrous 
to  thousands  of  volunteer  Americans  who 
have  organized  community  action  agen- 
cies, neighborhood  groups,  tutorial 
groups,  Headstart  classes.  Job  Corps 
community  relatfbns  councils  and  other 
advisory  and  helping  groups  all  across 
the  United  States.  If  this  happens,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  belief  in  a  national  war 
on  poverty  or  widespread  volunteer  effort 
in  a  war  on  poverty  could  be  renewed  in 
our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  these  funds  are 
increased,  our  action  today  will  amount 
to  a   retreat — not  an  advance — in  this 
war. 
I  include  the  following  statistics: 


i  Amtndments  of  UlSS 
(In  iiiillions  of  dollars] 


Program 

Ftactal  year 
1966 

Hu.lget 

II. R.  15111 
(as  passed) 

'      8.  3164 
1  (as  passed) 

Confereruf 
amount 

1 

House 
Appropri- 
ation Sul>- 
committee 

Title  I. 

Job  Corps 

310 
272 

228 
300 

200.0 
496.0 

'  (228) 
(496) 
(150) 

211 

410 

75 

NYC 

200.0 

Special  impact  (Kennedy-Javtts).. 

325.0 
25,0 

Subtotal,  titte  I 

682 

528 

696.0 

588 
(874) 

696 

550.0 

Title  tl-CAP. 

Versatile  CAP  funding 

306 

489 

3^27 

25 

73 

323.0 

352.0 

22.0 

88.0 

(187) 
(527) 
(50) 
(150) 
(100) 

323 

352 

22 

73 

50 

(U) 

8 

7 

323.0 

Ueailslart 

201 
26 
10 

Leeal  services 

Nelson  and  Scheuer .. 

36.5 

50.0 

(U.O) 

8.0 

7.0 

Health  centers  (Kennedy) 

.Narcotics  rehabilitation 

12.5 

8.0 

26.5 

Famiiv  emergency  loans 

Adult  literacy  incentive  ' 

-jg- 

M 

Subtotal,  title  n 

666 

944 

832.0 

944 
(1,314) 

846 

809.6 

Title  III: 

Rural  loans 

3S 

as 

28 
37 

24.8 
32.5 

(28) 
(37) 

Migrants. 

Subtotal,  title  lU 

61 

f>5 

57.0 

65 

57 

67.0 

TUIelV.  SB  DC  loan  counseling 

5 

160 

17 

26 

iig'o" 

1,5.0 
31.0 

5 

100 

17 

31 

5 

100 

15 

31 

5.0 

100.0 

15.0 

26.0 

TltleV  Work  eiperience.  ...7^ 

ISO 
12 
16 

Title  VI:  Admin tetratlon 

Title  VIU:  VISTA 

Grand  total 

1    •M\ 

1.750 

1.  750.  0 

1,750 

(2,  496) 

1,750 

i.  56.S.  0 

'  Adult  basic  education  program  transferred  to  OfBce  of  Education;  $7,000,000  transferred  from  title  V. 
NoTi  -Fipjres  in  parentheses  show  ai'vunt  !is  reported  in  Senate  bill  (before  Dirksen  amenduieiu  1 . 

Mr.  COHELAK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  at  least  seven  different  departments  and 

support  this  supplemental  appropriation,  agencies. 

it  is  late  In  the  session  and  without  it        But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 

«e  will  not  provide  essential  funding  for  clear  that  I  am  very  disappointed  in  the 
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reductions  that  the  committee  has  made 
in  both  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  and  the  war  against  poverty. 

Aid  to  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  cut  by  $348,893,000  from 
the  figure  authorized  by  the  House. 

Funds  for  the  war  on  poverty  have 
t>een  cut  by  $187  million  from  the  figure 
recommended  by  the  administration  and 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  the  con- 
ference committee. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  cuts,  I  think 
they  are  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

I  think  it  is  shortsighted,  and  just  poor 
economics,  to  cut  corners  at  the  expense 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  our  society  who 
need  our  help  most. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  these  funds  will 
be  restored  before  final  action  is  taken 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
duced antipoverty  funding  from  the  ad- 
ministrations  request  and  the  Senate- 
House  conferees'  agreement  of  $1.75  bil- 
lion, back  to  SI. 563  billion,  it  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  one  new  concept  in  the 
war  against  poverty  to  fight  long-term, 
hard-core  unemployment  and  put  the 
jobless  back  to  work. 

The  result  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee budget  trimming  is  that  less  than 
half  the  funds  remain  in  the  double- 
pronged  public  and  private  sector  job 
programs  endorsed  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  refined  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  distinguished  poverty  conferees 
last  week. 

The  new  careers  employment  program 
in  title  n  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act 
opens  the  way  to  create  new  jobs  in  this 
full-blown  war  economy  that  is  not  pro- 
ducing jobs  quickly  enough  to  absorb 
the  growing  numbers  of  minority  un- 
employed. 

Not  only  would  new  jobs  be  opened, 
but  the  program  would  also  constitute 
the  fli-st  step  in  dealing  with  the  bur- 
geoning demand  for  additional,  much- 
needed  personnel  in  many  essential  pub- 
lic senices  such  as  health,  education, 
welfare,  community  betterment,  and  law 
enforcement.  Half  of  the  S36.5  million 
for  this  program  was  cut  from  the  bill. 
Under  the  provisions  of  title  I,  urban 
ghettos  with  multiple  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  stemming  from  high 
xmemployment  rates  of  American  mi- 
nority groups,  could  receive  help  in  re- 
ducing joblessness.  Yet  two-thirds  of 
the  S75  million  in  funds  were  cut  from 
this  program. 

This  double-pronged  program  is  now 
urgently  required  because  for  the  past 
year  we  have  witnessed  a  painful  para- 
dox in  the  Nation's  economy:  minority 
group  unemployment  is  on  the  rise  while 
joblessness  has  turned  downward  for 
every  segment  of  the  white  work  force. 
We  know  that  long-term  unemploy- 
ment is  the  root  cause  of  poverty.  To 
the  extent  we  ignore  the  creation  of  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  a  viable  na- 
tional employment  program,  to  that 
same  extent  we  undermine  and  denigrate 
the  war  on  poverty. 
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The  Ho'is*-  Edvjcat;ni-.  and  lAt>ir  < 
mltu^  in  =.'iv!ni:  recnenitlon  Ui  this 
clpie     A-vsurPf"!    a    new    errpna-si.s   or 
creatlf)R  of  ;.'>bs  and  job  training 

TTip  Hi)u<u'  Eduration  and  Labor  ( 
mittef  report  n  the  ani:pi'vert> 
said  :ri  part: 

If    'incmplovment    tg    to    be    Bltcnlflc 
curtaj;e<1    ,uj    a    sii'ist.^n t!a,     -a  :«.<■     .f    p. 
compif n*i'»r. tarv      I'T'ih^ramx      ;>r'r. 'jl*.: v 
trair.l:.({       »•!  .    ,i'i  -iri.l        pp- tt  li^iij 
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markcT 
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ea- 
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Dcsplt<'  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  the  work  exi)erl- 
ence  for  relief  recipients  under  tlte  V. 
there  Is  still  a  large  pool  of  hard-'ore, 
chronically  unemployed  persons  who 
have  not  been  efTectively  reachet  by 
these  Federa:  programs  The  hard  fact 
Is  that  this  ixMl  Ls  growing 

Current  unemployment  rates  under- 
score this  unpleasant  picture  draraat- 
Ically  In  August  1965.  overall  white 
unemployment  .stood  at  the  rate  ol  4.1 
percent,  and  overall  Negro  unemploy- 
ment sUxjd  at  ;t,s  traditional  level  of  ap- 
proximately twice  the  white  rate,  oi-  7.7 
percent 

During  the  la^t  year,  white  'unemploy- 
ment went  down  from  4.1  percent  t(i  3.1 
percent  whil°  at  the  same  time  Ni>gro 
unemployment  In  this  highly  affluent  and 
productive  economy  went  up  from  7.7 
percent  to  8.3  percent,  or  to  about  1% 
times  the  white  unemployment  rate. 

One  year  ago  white  teenage  unemploy- 
ment .stood  at  the  rate  of  about  12  [per- 
cent, and  Negro  teenage  unemployment 
stood  at  the  traditional  rate  of  a  little 
less  than  twice  that  much,  or  22  percent. 

In  the  last  12  months  of  unprecedented 
affluence  and  laUjr  scarcity  Ir;  many  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  white  teenage  un- 
employment went  down  from  12  percent 
to  10  percent,  whilo  at  the  same  tjne 
Negro   tetT-.agf    -inemployment  went  up 


from  22  percent  to  26  percent,  to  a  UtUe 
over  2^2  times  white  teenage  unemploy- 
ment 

Unemployment  for  male  whites  over 
21  now  stands  at  the  almost  historic  all- 
time  low  of  17  percent — what  the  econ- 
omists characterize  as  frlctlonal  unem- 
ployment— really  no  unemplojrment  at 
all — while  unemployment  for  Negro 
males  over  21  stands  at  the  rate  of  5.5 
percent  today,  over  three  times  the  com- 
parable white  unemployment  rate. 

Never  In  a  generation  has  there  been 
such  an  unfavorable  relationship  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  unemployment. 
The  gap  Is  not  narrowing;  the  gap  Is 
growing. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  new  careers  employment  pro- 
gram and  the  Impact  program  of  title  I 
were  readily  accepted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  the  antlpoverty  bill  con- 
ferees. 

Half  of  the  $73  million  In  Utle  n  and 
two-thirds  of  the  $75  million  In  title  I  to 
operate  these  programs  have  been  writ- 
ten out  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

This.  Mr,  Chairman.  Is  a  tra^cally 
false  economy  We  cannot  pretend  we 
are  saving  money  now.  knowing — as  we 
must — that  the  deep-rooted,  long-term 
cxts  of  poverty  will  continue  to  rise  so 
long  as  we  refuse  to  face  honestly  and 
squarely  the  problem  of  structural  un- 
employment In  a  virtually  full  employ- 
ment, wartime  economy. 

There  Is  no  real  saving  here.  To  allege 
so  Is  an  exercise  In  futility  and  self-delu- 
sion that  will  plague  us  for  many  tomor- 
rows. Rather,  we  are  simply  mandating 
growing  unemployment  rates  for  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans.  while  the  rest  of  us 
enjoy  steady  jobs  and  regular  Income  at 
close  to  frlctlonal  unemployment  levels. 

In  every  comer  of  the  country  we  will 
feel  the  frustration,  bitterness,  and  dis- 
illusionment caused  by  these  antlpoverty 
fund  cutbacks.  We  will  feel  It  again  In 
Watts,  In  Harlem.  In  Cleveland.  In  Chi- 


cago, and  San  Francisco,  and  their  fu- 
ture counterparts. 

Last  wtek.  OEO  had  to  tell  the  city  of 
San  Fran^Lsco  that  California  would  re- 
ceive a  pittance  In  community  action 
funds  this  year  Instead  of  the  much 
larger  sums  required  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
ery of  the  poor  slum  dweller. 

The  OEO,  told  San  Francisco  last  we*k 
that  Its  Job  training  money  is  to  be  cut  in 
half.  This  astonishing  decision  wai 
made — believe  It  or  not — while  San 
I'Yanclsco  was  simmering  with  riots  that 
exploded  out  of  the  frustrations  of  slum 
Ufc. 

The  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague,  John  E. 
Shelley,  was  moved  to  appeal,  "in  the 
name  of  God  and  human  decency,"  for 
Federal  money  to  conduct  Job  training, 
the  very  same  programs  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  funds  have  been  severed. 

With  Mayor  Shelley,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  this  great  and  pressme 
need. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  : 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  e.x- 
plaln  by  far  the  largest  chapter  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  chapter 
5  which  covers  the  Department  f>; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  In 
total,  this  chapter  contains  $3,733,654,- 
000  out  of  the  grand  total  of  the  bill  of 
a  little  less  than  $5  billion.  I  would  go 
Into  more  detail  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  legislative  authorizations  for  the 
programs  that  are  included  in  this  chap- 
ter have  been  before  the  House  so  re- 
cently and  so  are  fresh  in  Members 
minds. 

I  will  place  In  the  Record  a  table  which 
shows  In  a  little  more  detail  than  the 
table  in  the  report  which  accompanies 
this  bill,  some  statistical  iriformatlon 
concerning  the  committee's  action  as 
compared  with  1966  appropriations,  the 
1967  budget  request,  and  the  1967  au- 
thorizations as  they  currently  stand. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


AiUhorizatiorn  and  appropruUtont  /or  education  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  items  in  1967  supplemental,  H.R.  18S81 
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OSes  of  KdueMicB: 

Etem«ntai-y  and  secoodary  edueatiooal  actlTitlH 

Higher  p<1ucat tonal  octWitlea "H 

H!K.'i.T  i*l!i.-jaion  faculties oonatmetloD. ""IIIIIIII 

iiru;;<     r    '.t)rarie»._ J..JJ-"mr"r 

Office  jl  E'juuumic  Opportunity:  Eeooomk  oppartim&Vpraipui. 

ToUJ „ 


Actual 

sppro- 

printlona, 

18W 


Budget 

request, 

1987 


SI.  181,000 

8  OOO 

832.700 

SB.  000 

1,800,000 


8.S4S,700 


$1,342,410 

3a  000 

722.744 

87,500 

1,78a  OOO 


S,  900.854 


1967  suthorlzationa 


House  bUI       SenatA  blU       PubUc  Uw 


tl,  091. 303 

3a  000 

792,000 

88,000 

1. 750. 000 


4.351.S08 


t2, 205. 278 
85,000 

1. 159.  000 
88,000 

1,75a  000 


6. 257. 278 


(0 
(') 

$88,000 
0) 


Amount  In 
suppleiiicn'  ■ 

»ppro- 
priution  bi:. 


$1.  .142.  ♦10 
30. 000 
722,744 

;6.a» 

1.562.S« 


3,733.854 


>  Conlerencs. 

NoTt— Total  amount  In  ch.  V  of  fapplemaDtal  bill  compared  wttlf— 

19M  approprlatlonj  . -f$3«B  954 

Budfcet  request 3.. -laaoOO 

House  autboiitatlon  bUl. . „. „....^.^ "11111"  "'      —617  M9 

Senate  iuthor!i»tion  bill Jl"" ']'"]"'""  —1  823  «34 

Since  the  ecdno.^r.c  opportunity  pro-  Record  a  statistical  breakdown  of  the  port  on  tl;e  legislative  bills,  the  1967 
gram  is  actually  a  com.poslte  of  many  recommended  appropriation  comparing  budget  request  and  the  obligations  in- 
progranis,    I    will    also    Include    in    the     each  of  Its  parts  with  the  conference  re-     curred  during  fl.scal  year  1966. 
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Title  I.  total. 


A.  Job  Corps 

B.  .Neighborhood  Youth  Corp*. 
V  Impact  programs 


Title  a 

A.  Commanlty  action,  total. 


Headstart 

Health  centers , 

Legal  services 

Narcotics  rehabilitation. 

Family  loans 

Nelson-Schener 

Education 

Unearmarked  CAP , 


Fiscal  year 
1966 

obligations 


$574.7 


Fiscal  year 

1967  budget 

request 


Legislative 

conterence 

report 


$528.0 


$696.0 


nou.se 
appropria- 
tions hill 


$&5ao 


SQB.6 
27L1 


228.0 

soao 


642.1 


944.0 


B.  Adult  basic  education. 


1986  funds 

Carryover  1965  hinds.. 


Title  ni.  total. 


Rural  loans... 
Mlfirants 


Title  IV:  SBA  loans  (outside  counseling) 

Title  V    Work  experience  

Title  VI:  General  admlnistratloi 

TiUeVIlI:  VISTA 

Dnft  rejectees  ' 

Transfer  of  work  study.  HEW 

Transier  of  milk  indemnity.  Agriculture. 

Transfo- of  rent,  QSA ,. 

Unobligated I. 

Total 


211.0 

4iao 

75.0 


2oao 

325.0 
25.0 


846.0 


809.6 


621.1 


179.8 

1.0 

19.9 


12.9 
'407.6' 


914.0 


327.0 
"26."o' 


73.0 

"m'o 


35.4 


3ao 


21.0 
14.4 


846.0 


800.5 


352.0 
50.0 
22.0 

II. 0 ; 

8.0 

73.0 

7.0 

323.0 


35Z0 
5a  0 
22.0 

no 

8.0 

36.6 

7.0 

323.0 


•0 


eas 


65.0 


35.0 
25.5 


28.0 
37.0 


57.0 


57.0 


112.3 

11.3 

15.9 

6.0 

60.0 

.3 

1.0 

16.9 


6.0 

160.0 

17.0 

26.0 

6.0 


5.0 

100.0 

15.0 

8L0 


6.0 

loao 

15.0 
26.0 


1.  600.  0  I 


1,750.0 


1.750.0 


1.562.5 


1  Transferred  to  H  E  W. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  a  major  piece  of  leei.slation.  this  bill 
is  the  result  of  considerable  compromise. 
Personally,  I  supported  a  larger  amount 
for  these  programs.  Tills  appropriation 
bill  is  far  below  the  authorization  in- 
cluded in  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  bill 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary-  educa- 
tional activities.  The  amount  included 
in  the  bill  will  only  annualize  the  pro- 
gram that  was  operated  in  fiscal  year 
1966  if.  indeed,  it  will  even  do  that. 

The  same  is  true  for  higher  education 
facilities  con.struction — the  amount  car- 
ried in  this  bill  IS  considerably  below  both 
theHou.se  and  Senate  authorization  bills. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  agree 
on  an  increase  of  $18,500,000  over  the 
bud.eet  request  for  the  library  program. 
The  bill  Includes  $76  million  compared 
with  the  request  of  S.57,. 500.000,  but  the 
amount  In  the  bill  Is  still  $11  million  less 
than  the  authorization 

With  regard  to  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program,  the  bill  carries  $1,562,- 
500,000  wherea.s  the  House  legislative  bill, 
the  Senate  legislative  bill,  the  conference 
'eport,  and  the  budget  request  were  ail 
•or  $1,750  million.  At  this  point,  I  will 
Place  in  the  Record  a  factual  statement 
concerning  the  meaning,  or  impact,  of  a 
SIO  million  cut  as  it  applied  to  any  of  the 
antlpoverty  programs. 

The  statement  follows :  | 

Impact  of  a  $10  Millio.n  Cut  on  Ant  OEO 

PuVEKTY    PB(X;RAM 

A  «10  minion    cut    in    anv   OEO    program 

means: 

2.200  poor  youth.  16  21  years  old,  will  not 
receive  vocational   traimng  in   Job   Corps. 


'  Fluids  transferred  to  HEW, 


16,500  poor  youth,  16-21  years  old,  will  not 
get  work  training  experience  In  summer  and 
annual  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  School 
and  Out  of  School  programs. 

23,630  poor  children  3-5  years  old  will  not 
receive  medical  attention,  social  and  family 
related  services,  and  class  room  activities, 
preparatory  to  entering  school  in  the  Head 
Start  program. 

48,000  poor  adults  will  not  participate  In 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs  in  improv- 
ing employment  potential  and  community 
life. 

6,618  poor  adulta  will  lose  work  experience 
benefits  In  the  form  of  Income  maintenance 
and  Job  experience  and  skill  Improvements  In 
the  Work  Experience  program. 

5,000  poor  adults  would  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed, bring  companionship  to  Institution- 
alized and  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
Poster  Grandparents  program. 

400,000  poor  persons  will  not  receive  serv- 
ices In  areas  of  health.  Jobs,  family  counsel- 
ing and  related  areas  from  the  Neighborhood 
Center  program. 

280,000  poor  people  will  not  have  available 
Legal  Aid. 

4,880  loans  will  not  be  made  to  needy  Indi- 
viduals In  rural  areas  or  to  rural  cooperatives 
serving  the  needs  of  rural  poor  people  in  the 
Rural  Loans  program. 

1,617  Vista  volunteers  will  not  be  on  the 
Job  bringing  services  to  both  the  urban  ard 
rural  poor. 

I  am  supporting  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  because,  In  committee,  as  I  stated, 
this  was  a  matter  of  considerable  com- 
promise and  there  were  several  members 
of  the  committee  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  many  of  these  programs  be 
reduced  even  further.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  supporting  this  bill  as  :t 
now  stands.    I  think,  In  view  of  all  the 


strong  opinions  that  there  were  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue,  that  it  is  a  rca.sonable 
compromise. 

Now  there  are  two  things,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
more  minutes  discussing.  The  first  of 
these  is  in  connection  with  the  health 
programs  that  have  recently  been  started 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  country  can  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  two  distinguished  Amer- 
ican .scientists  who  were  chosen  last  week 
for  the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine.  You 
know,  Mr,  Chairman,  of  the  support  thLs 
Congress  has  given  to  medical  research, 
and  the  international  recognition  our 
physicians  and  scientists  have  brought 
to  this  Nation.  The  tragedy  is  that  so 
many  of  the  poor  among  our  people  ha\e 
yet  to  profit  from  modern  medical 
knowledge;  that  the  medical  services  we 
have  learned  so  well  how  to  give,  fail  to 
reach  them. 

Before  the  war  on  poverty  began  2 
years  ago,  we  did  not  know  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  teenage  boys  and  girls  who 
would  come  to  our  Job  Corps  centers 
would  not  have  seen  a  doctor  for  several 
years;  that  90  percent  of  them  would 
never  have  seen  a  dentist;  that  they 
would  be,  on  average,  10  pounds  under- 
weight 

We  did  not  know  that  they  would  re- 
quire, on  average,  27  visits  to  the  center 
medical  facility  each  year,  often  because 
of  a  health  deficit  they  brought  with 
them  to  the  Job  Corps  camp.  Nor  did 
we  know  that  better  than  one-third  of 
them  would  require  eyeglasses  because  of 
visual  defects  never  before  detected 
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We  did  not  know  that  e%'ery  single  Job 
Corpsraan  would  require  either  medical, 
dental,  or  psychiatric  care  at  some  point 
during  his  training,  nor  did  we  fcnow  that 
the  health  of  many  would  be  so  severely 
impaired  at  the  time  of  their  applica- 
tion that  more  than  6  percent  would  lave 
to  be  turned  down  for  medical  reasons. 
The  cost  of  treating  their  Illness  o-  in- 
capacity would  be  too  great  for  thi;  Job 
training  progrsun  to  support. 

And  even  for  those  who  are  admitted 
to  the  Job  Corps,  we  have  learned  that 
two  out  of  ever>'  three  corpsmen  would 
have  to  spend  an  average  of  4  days  hos- 
pltalued  or  in  the  Infirmary  each  year. 

How  could  we  have  known  that  35 
percent  of  the  preschool  children  In 
poverty  entering  Headstart  programs 
around  the  country  would  never  have 
seen  a  doctor  and  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  them  would  never  have  seen 
a  dentist^ 

And  yet  today  in  a  country  proud  of  Its 
medical  achievements,  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  Congress  will  cut  back 
the  funds  for  the  programs  that  are 
bringing  the  poor  of  our  country  the 
health  services,  the  legal  services,  the 
educational  opportunities  that  for  so  long 
have  been  beyond  their  reach 

How  can  we  reconcile  this  with  our 
conscience,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
know  that  untreated  illness  of  mind  and 
body  IS  a  fact  of  life  to  the  millions  who 
are  p«x)r:  that  men  and  women  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  suffer 
heart  disease  at  a  rate  4  times  greater 
than  the  rest  of  us:  that  they  suffer 
mental  illness,  retardation,  and  nervous 
disorders  at  a  rate  6  times  greater  than 
the  rest  of  us:  and  that  they  have  sclous 
visual  impairment  10  times  more  com- 
monly than  those  more  fortunat*  cf  our 
citizens' 

This  prevalence  of  unattended  disease 
and  Illness  directly  affects  the  economic 
status  of  these  people,  and  by  .so  doing 
perpetuates  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty 
in  their  lives 

For  the  poor  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  employed,  almost  one-third  of  them 
carry  such  chronic  conditions  of  Illness 
that  severe  limitations  are  placed  ipon 
their  ability  to  work  That  is  true  of 
only  8  percent  of  the  more  fortunate  of 
our  citizens  No  matter  how  many  days 
we  may  lose  from  work  because  of  sick- 
ness, that  figure  Is  double  for  the  poor — 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  salary, 
.sick  leave,  or  a  work  environment  which 
will  tolerate  their  absence 

What  is  this  environment  of  Illness  and 
sufTerlng  that  the  average  American  can- 
not even  begin  to  comprehend?  Why  Ls 
It  that  sheer  poverty  Is  considered  by 
some  authorities  to  be  the  third  leading 
causT  of  death  in  our  cities?  Why  are 
the  killer  diseases  of  the  poor  still  tuber- 
culosis. Influenza,  and  pneumonia — dis- 
eases that  we  who  are  fortunate  have  not 
.suffered  for  a  generation' 

Let  me  place  before  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  answer  given  by  Dr  Alonzo 
Yerbv.  former  commissioner  of  hospitals 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  told  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Health  last 
November 

The  pervajive  stigma  of  chartly  p«nneat«8 
our  arrangemeots  for  healtb  car*  for  the  dU- 


advantaged,  and  whether  the  program  Is 
based  upon  the  private  practice  of  medicine 
or  upon  public  or  non-profit  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals. It  tends  to  be  piecemeal,  poorly  su- 
pervised, and  uncoordinated  •  •  •. 

In  moat  of  our  large  cities,  the  hospital 
out-patient  department,  together  with  the 
emergency  room,  provide  the  basic  sources 
of  care  for  the  poor.  Today's  out-patient 
departments  stlU  retain  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  their  predeceesors.  the  18th  century 
free  dispensaries.  They  are  crowded,  un- 
comfortable, lacking  In  concern  for  human 
dignity  and  to  make  It  worse,  no  longer  free. 

Dr.  Yerby  continues : 

To  these  unhappy  circumstances  has  been 
added  a  steady  proliferation  of  specialty 
clinics  so  that  It  Is  not  unconimon  for  a  hoe- 
pital  to  boast  of  30  or  more  separate  clinics 
meeting  at  different  hours,  five  or  six  days 
a  week  The  chronically  lU  older  patient 
who  frequently  suffers  from  several  disease 
conditions,  or  poor  families  with  several  small 
children  are  seen  in  several  cUnlcs  which  fre- 
quently meet  on  different  days  Even  if  the 
clinical  record  Is  excellent  and  readily  avail- 
able, it  Is  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  for  any 
one  physician  to  know  the  patient  as  a  per- 
son and  to  coordinate  his  care. 

Dr  Yerby  concluded  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress with  a  call  for  action  which  cannot 
be  ignored  He  said  that  America  must 
learn  to  organize  Its  health  system  In 
such  a  way  that  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  income,  will  have  "equal  access  to 
health  services  as  good  as  we  can  make 
them,  and  that  the  poor  will  no  longer 
be  forced  to  barter  their  dignity  for  their 
health." 

The  war  on  poverty  through  Its  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  through  Its 
Headstart  programs,  and  through  its 
Job  Corps  centers.  Is  bringing  to  the  poor 
of  this  country — and  especially  to  their 
young — the  services  that  have  missed 
them  for  so  long.  And  we  are  Just  now 
learning  the  terrible  toll  in  sickness  and 
poor  health  the  Inaccessibility  of  these 
services  to  them  has  caused 

Mr  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  this  bill 
will  not  be  cut  I  am  aware  that  all  of 
us  In  this  Chamber  would  like  to  go  back 
home  and  tell  the  people  that  we  are 
saving  their  money  It  sounds  good  and 
our  constituency  Is  Impressed. 

It  Is  true  that  it  may  appear  as  if  we 
are  saving  some  money  If  we  cut  these 
funds  for  the  w^ar  on  poverty  But  should 
we  not  also  tell  our  constituents  of  the 
much  higher  price  they  will  continue  to 
pay  for  the  sickness,  deformity,  and  de- 
llrujuency  produced  by  such  false  econ- 
omy' Should  we  not  also  tell  them  of 
the  terrible  toll  of  suffering  and  disease 
the  poor  will  continue  to  pay  for  our 
neglect' 

Let  us  be  proud  today  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  medical  science.  Let  us  not 
put  off  till  tomorrow  the  millions  of  our 
people  who  still  awtut  its  blessings  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  the  other  subject 
I  would  like  to  take  a  little  time  to  dis- 
cuss are  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Office  of  Education  with  regard  to  the 
civil  rights  law- 
Mr  Chairman,  the  very  able  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Mr  Harold  Howe 
n,  has  been  at  the  center  of  much  con- 
troversy recently  over  the  Issues  of  seg- 
regation and  racial  Imbalance  In  the 
Nation's  public  schools     Because  of  the 


fact  that  these  issues  are  of  such  Import- 
ance to  all  of  us  In  this  House,  members 
of  my  subcommittee  and  I  questioned 
Mr.  Howe  closely  on  these  points  when 
he  appeared  before  us  last  week  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  appropriations 
we  are  now  considering.  On  the  basis 
of  his  appearance  and  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  record  of  the  OEQce  of  Education 
In  these  areas,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Commissioner  Is  tic  ting  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  assuring  non- 
discrimination In  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  that  he  is  not  now  compelling 
school  districts  to  bus  students  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so  In  the  future. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  what 
title  VI  and  the  OflQce  of  Education's 
guidelines  require.  Title  VI  Itself  re- 
quires that  no  person  will  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  in  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. Legal  school  segregation  is  clearly 
a  form  of  discrimination  which  was  de- 
clared unconstltutloiml  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1954. 

The  Office  of  Education  guidelines  on 
title  VI  are  Intended  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts Implement  title  VI's  central  ob- 
jective. The  Initial  guidelines.  Issued  In 
April  of  1965.  required  school  districts 
to  desegregate  at  least  four  grades  in 
the  fall  of  1965,  and  all  grades  by  the 
fall  of  1967.  School  faculties  had  to  be 
desegregated,  but,  during  the  first  year, 
only  minimum  steps,  such  as  holding 
desegregated  staff  meetings,  were  re- 
quired. School  systems  were  permitted 
to  undertake  desegregation  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Including  attendance  zone  plans 
and  freedom  of  choice  plans. 

Revisions  of  the  guidelines  Issued  in 
March  of  1966  among  other  things 
spelled  out  next  steps  for  faculty  de- 
segregation and  established  a  general 
formula  for  measuring  progress  being 
made  by  school  districts  toward  elimi- 
nating a  dual  system  of  schools.  These 
two  provisions  have  caused  a  great  deal 
of  the  controversy,  and  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  them  briefly  and  examine  what 
they  do  and  do  not  require. 

With  regard  to  faculty  desegregation, 
the  guidelines  do  not  require  every 
school  to  establish  a  blraclal  faculty  thla 
school  year.  They  do  not  establish  a 
fixed  formula  for  the  numbers  of  white 
and  Negro  teachers  In  each  school  in  a 
school  .system.  They  do  not  tell  school 
administrators  whom  they  may  hue  and 
whom  they  may  fire.  They  require  only 
that  school  personnel  decisions  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  the  children  to  be  taught, 
including  the  correction  of  past  discrimi- 
nations. And  I  might  add  that  recent 
Federal  court  decisions  have  also  re- 
quired such  nondiscriminatory  assign- 
ments of  faculty. 

With  regard  to  measuring  progress 
toward  desegregation,  we  must  be 
equally  clear  about  what  is  required  and 
what  is  not.  The  law  and  the  courts 
have  placed  clear  responsibility  for 
eliminating  a  dual  systejn  of  schools  on 
school  authorities.  The  1966  guidelines 
set  forth  certain  enrollment  percentages 
In  order  to  give  school  authorities  some 


standard  for  measuring  their  progress 
toward  desegregation  und  to  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  some  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  a  desegregation  plan 
Is  actually  working  or  not.  Failure  to 
meet  suggested  percentages  does  not 
mean  that  procedures  to  cut  off  assist- 
ance will  automatically  be  instituted. 
Such  failure  is  merely  a  signal  for  both 
the  OEBce  of  Education  and  local  educa- 
tion agency  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
actual  operation  of  the  pl&ii  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  progress  is  being 
made. 

There  have  been  complaints.  I  know, 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  too 
forceful  In  its  implementation  of  these 
guidelines  and  that  its  personnel  have 
lacked  diplomacy  in  their  dealing  with 
local  school  officials.  There  have  also 
been  complaints  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion guidelines  do  not  go  far  enough  or 
fast  enough. 

There  Is  probably  some  truth  on  both 
sides. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  know  of  Com- 
missioner Howe  and  Secretary  Gardner, 
both  personally  and  by  reputation.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  honest,  forth- 
right public  servants  who  have  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law  as  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  are  doing  so  to  the  best  of 
their  considerable  abilities.  We  may  in 
this  House  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  how  they  have  gone  about  their  legal 
task,  but  their  integrity  and  character 
are  unimpeachable,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend them  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  in  this  very  difficult  area  of  public 
policy  Implementation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  the 
elimination  of  racial  imbalance  is  a  mat- 
ter for  decision  by  local  education 
agencies.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  specifically  excludes  the  overcoming 
of  racial  imbalance  from  legal  action  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Comnii.ssioiier 
Howe  has  always  supported  this  law  and 
has  never  taken  the  position  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  compel 
school  districts  to  correct  racial 
imbalance. 

Commissioner  Howe  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  nothing  In  the  law.  the  Of- 
fice of  Education's  regulations,  nor  their 
guidelines,  requires  any  school  system 
to  bus  schoolchildren  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance.  When  Commi.s,si()ner  Howe 
was  questioned  on  this  subject  during 
our  hearings  on  this  bill  he  stated : 

Again,  let  me  say  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
done  completely  at  local  option  and  Is  In 
no  sense  required  or  forced  by  us  in  any 
way,  nor  would  we  want  to  be  In  that 
position. 

Later  In  the  same  hearing  he  stated: 
fiS  far  as  busing  is  concerned,  the  guide- 
lines do  not  require  busing.  The  only  bus- 
log  mentioned  In  the  guidelines  is  busing 
*tuch  gives  to  Negro  pupils  the  same  rights 
that  white  pupils  have  to  go  to  the  schools 
which  they  have  chosen  under  a  frep  choice 
plan.  If  a  local  school  district  la  operating 
•  free  choice  plan,  then  presumably  the 
youngsters  In  the  district  have  completely 
tree  choice  as  to  where  they  will  go  to 
•chool.  and  when  they  elect  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain place,  the  dUtrlct  has  an  obligation  to 
give  them  a  ride  on  the  bus.  But  there  Is 
DO  requirement  In  the  guidelines  that  partlc- 
^Iw  numbers  of  pupils  be   picked  up  and 


taken  to  particular  schools  to  establish  ajiy 
form  of  racial  balance  or  Imbalance. 

He  also  further  stated  in  these 
hearings : 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  no  sub- 
stance to  these  arguments  about  busing  or 
about  reiclal  Imbalance.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  whenever  these  arguments  are 
made,  no  specific  situations  are  ever  cited 
to  support  tiiem.  They  are  made  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  rather  than  the  specific  sense,  and 
where  we  have  had  them  made  occasionally 
on  a  specific  basis,  I  think  we  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  parties  involved  that 
what  Is  commonly  meant  by  busing  and 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  racial  balancing 
were  not  our  Intention  under  the  guidelines 

These  are  all  direct  quotes  from  Com- 
missioner Howe,  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  raised  these  mat- 
ters because  I  am  concerned  that  in  the 
heat  of  emotion  we  have  lost  sight  of 
our  primary  goal:  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education  available  to  all 
American  children.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  whose  appropriations 
we  are  now  considering. 

I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  these  appropriations,  pass 
them,  and  let  the  very  able  Mr.  Howe  and 
the  Office  of  Education  return  their  full 
energies  to  the  vast  educational  task  be- 
fore us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER     I DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 

Related  agencies 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
Revolving  fund 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Not   to   exceed   an   additional    amount   of 
♦39.000     (from    assessments    collected    from 
Farm  Credit  agencies)  shall  be  available  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  for  administrative 
expenses. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      LIPSCOMB 

Mr.    LIPSCOMB.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb:  On 
page  2,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"CHAPTER      U DEPARTMENT      OF      DEFENSE 

"Military  personnel 
"Military   Personnel.  Army 
"For    an    additional    amount   for     Military 
personnel.  Army.'  $265,000,000. 

'Military  Personnel.  Navy 

■'For  an  additional  amount  for  'Military 
personnel.  Navy.'  $84,000,000. 

"Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
"For    an    additional    amount    for    'Military 
personnel.  Marine  Corps,"  $31,000,000. 

"Military  Personnel,  Air  Force 
"F\>r    an    additional    amount    for    'Military 

personnel.  Air  Force,"  $189,000,000." 

And  renuml)er  the  succeeding  chapter  and 

section  numbers  accordingly. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  for  fi.scal  year 
1967  for  over  $58  biUion.  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  16.  is 
not  adequate  to  finance  the  high  level 
of  combat  operations  In  Vietnam  and  to 
support  our  Nation's  other  worldwide 
commitments.      Substantial    additional 


funds  are  needed,  and  the  estimates  run 
upward  to  $15  billion  and  perhaps  more. 
The  Secretai"y  of  Defense  has  said  he 
cannot  give  a  figure  at  this  time  ijecause 
he  does  not  know  exactly  how  much  to 
calculate  it  costs  to  support  our  war  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  have  sub- 
mitted a  supplemental  request  for  our 
militai-y  before  this  time  so  that  this 
Congress  could  act. 

This  amendment  covers  money  for  our 
military  personnel  that  is  well  known, 
and  represents  a  need  that  we  can  han- 
dle at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  19  of  this  year 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
15941.  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act. 

The  amounts  wliich  I  have  included  in 
this  amendment  were  in  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  passed 
by  this  House  of  Representatives. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
body  did  not  include  these  personnel 
funds  which  are  included  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  they  were  left  out  of  the  bill 
signed  by  the  President. 

In  the  Appropriation  Committee  re- 
port. No.  1652,  at  page  5  thereof,  accom- 
panying the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  committee  said  the 
following : 

When  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  was 
submitted  to  Congress  in  January,  It  was 
estimated  that  the  total  military  personnel 
strength  on  June  30,  196€,  would  be  2,987.300. 
In  the  Intenenlng  5  months  military  man- 
power has  been  Increased  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  and  It  Is  now  estimated  that  our  mili- 
tary manpower  will  total  3,095,700  at  that 
time,  an  increase  of  108,400.  The  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $569  mil- 
lion above  the  Budget  estimate  for  the  i>ay 
and  allowances  of  additional  personnel.  The 
assumption  Is  made  that  no  manpower  re- 
ductions will  take  place  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  that  funds  will  be  required  for  at  least 
this  many  personnel  for  the  entire  period. 

It  is  better  than  10  months  since  the 
President  submitted  his  budget  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  need  for  militarj'  per- 
sonnel funds  is  even  greater  than  It  was 
when  we  passed  the  original  Appropria- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Congress  should  not  appropriate  these 
funds  now  to  at  least  more  adequately 
finance  military  personnel  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  borrow  funds  and  use  other 
statutory  authority  In  order  to  make  ends 
meet  to  support  the  war  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  will 
add  $569  million — exactly  the  same 
amount  that  the  House  had  previously 
placed  Into  the  Appropriation  Act — to 
support  military  personnel,  already  on 
duty,  over  the  estimated  strength  as  of 
July  1,  1966, 

In  my  opinion  this  would  represent  a 
responsible  action  by  the  House  of  R-ep- 
resentatlves  and  a  timely  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  request 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  support  this 
amendment. 
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Mr   MAHON     Mr  Chairman.  I  rl5e  in     ment  of  Defense  Is  presented  to  the  Con-     opportunity  to  evaluate  the  overall  sit- 
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I  think  what  this  means  Is  that  they 
r«  hnnine  some  miracle   will  happen. 


AMKMDMXNT  OITERED  BY   MR.  LIPSCOMB 

Mr     T.TPSCOMB.      Mr     Chairman. 


was   not   authorized   in   a   regular   bill. 
I     However,  it  has  been  approved  through  a 


our  arrangement*  for  health  c*r«  for  the  di«-     Nation's  public  schools     Becaose  of  the     In  order  to  give  school  authorities  some 


■'■<a  numbers  of  pupils  be  picked  up  and 


commitments.      Substantial    additional     amendment. 
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Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  otTr^red  by  the  rankioK  minority 
member  on  the  Defense  Siibcommittee 
of  the  Cammittee  on  Appropriations  ihe 
Renlleman  from  California  I  Mr  Lips- 
co.mbI 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  true,  as  the  ger  tie- 
man  from  California  pointed  out.  iiat 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  a^;  It 
passed  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives 
earlier  In  the  year,  did  Include  that  :;569 
million  for  the  pay  of  additional  mllr^ry 
personnel  who  were  on  duty  at  the  bt-ijln- 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  other  body  stmck 
thost-  funds  from  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  been  budgeted,  and 
on  the  further  ground  that  there  were 
sufficient  funds  availablf-  ttj  pay  all  iilll- 
tary  personnel  until  sometime  next  /ear 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  we.  In  conference, 
yielded  to  the  pf>sltlon  of  the  other  bxly. 
after  .some  discussion,  and  we  broiight 
the  matter  back  to  the  House  The 
House  ha.s  already  acted  upon  the  f:en- 
tleman  s  amendment  In  tins  sense,  '.hat 
the  House.  In  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  voted  not  to  go  $569  million  above 
the  budget  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  pay  of  the  additional  military 
personnel  at  thl.s  time. 

The  other  body  took  the  position, 
which  Is  li:>gical.  that  the  Executive 
should  a&sume  the  responsibility  of  plac- 
ing the  required  funds  In  the  budget 
when  they  are  urgently  needed,  and  take 
the  restx>n.siblllty  for  the  action  which  Is 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  ap- 
propriation bills  passed  by  the  House  thus 
far.  including  this  bill,  the  House  Is  •260 
million  below  the  President  s  budgtt.  I 
think  the  Members  would  like  to  :lc«e 
out  the  session  below  the  Presld.mt's 
budget  in  the  appropriation  bills  rather 
than  ab'.>ve  It,  and  this  amendment  would 
put  us  Atwve  the  President's  budget. 

I  want  to  say  In  all  fairness  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  he  does  not 
have  an  Illogical  position  There  Is  no 
argument  over  the  requirement  for  the 
necessary  fund.s  at  a  future  time  And  it 
would  be  perfectly  all  right  to  put  the 
funds  in  the  bill  at  this  time  If  we  had 
a  budget  estimate  But  these  are  not 
the  only  addiuoaal  funds  which  will  be 
requi.'-ed  by  the  Defense  Department  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  For  ex- 
ample, we  raised  the  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel, and  there  is  no  money  m  any  of 
the  b-.vy.  passed  the  House  to  fund  the 
pay  raises  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  civilian  personnel  in  the 
Defense  Dt^partment  Nor  are  there 
funds  provided  in  the  various  appropria- 
tion bilLs  for  the  pay  mcreases  for  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government. 
What  tlie  Executive  has  done  In  previ- 
ous years,  and  is  doing  this  year,  is  to  ask 
the  departments  to  squeeze  expenditures 
wherever  they  can  and  try  U.i  reduce  the 
sums  requirtKl  for  the  pay  raises  to  the 
lowest  possible  level. 

So  it  does  seem  to  me  that  It  Ls  unnec- 
easary  to  approve  this  additional  money 
at  this  time 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
large  request  for  funds  for  the  Deptirt- 


ment  of  Defense  Ls  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress next  year,  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress will  gain  a  more  dr£imatlc  picture 
of  the  tremendous  cost  of  the  war.  and 
the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  will  be 
emphasized. 

So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB,  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  . 

Mr  UPSCOMB  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distill  gui&lied  chairman 
yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  Is  not  saying  that  be- 
cause tlie  administration  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  adequately 
financing  the  defense  efforts  In  Vietnam, 
or  to  support  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments, that  Congress  should  not  recog- 
nize Its  responsibility  and  adequately 
support  these  efforts  with  funds? 

Mr  MAHON,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  Is  correct  I  am  not  taking 
that  position.  I  am  taking  the  position 
that  we  must  adequately  finance  the  war 
It  is  somewhat  of  a  technical  matter,  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  provide  the  addi- 
tional fimds  required  for  this  fiscal  year 
at  this  time,  or  at  the  next  session.  If  we 
provided  the  $369  million  proposed  In  the 
gentleman's  amendment  at  this  time,  we 
would  be  taking  action  to  more  adequate- 
ly finance  the  war,  but  the  funds  already 
enacted  will  adequately  finance  the  war 
until  early  next  year.  The  funds  pro- 
posed In  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  not  increase  or  decrease  our  ca- 
pability to  fight  the  war 

Perhaps  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  make  more  clear  to  some  what  the 
costs  of  the  war  are.  But  since  we  have 
said  time  and  time  again  that  a  supple- 
mental request  of  very  large  proportions 
will  be  required  next  year,  of  which  this 
will  be  a  part,  all  of  those  who  read  the 
record  know  that  no  one.  either  in  the 
Congress  or  In  the  executive  branch, 
claims  that  additional  funds  will  not  be 
required  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. 

I  personally  would  have  preferred 
that  we  had  more  completely  funded  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  that  Is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  opinion.  The  procedure 
that  has  been  followed  will  not  affect 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  form. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  But  it  Is  a  fact  that 
our  military  personnel  accounts  are  un- 
derfunded at  this  point.  And  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  not  appropriated  any  money 
for  pay  Increases  that  we  voted  In  this 
House.  And  It  Is  a  fact.  Is  It  not.  that  we 
will  have  to  act  Immediately  In  January 
or  else  some  of  our  personnel  funds  will 
be  in  serious  difficulty? 

Mr  MAHON  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  to  enact  a  bill  immediately.  I  think 
probably  we  would  have  to  enact  a  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  bill  by 
April  of  next  year. 

It  Is  true  that  additional  funds  will  be 
required  but  the  timing  of  the  requests  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  procedure  Under  the 
circumstances.  I  think  It  would  be  better 
If  we  could  get  this  whole  picture  of  de- 
fense costs  before  us  next  year  In  a 
supplemental  bill  and  thus  have  a  better 


opportunity  to  evaluate  the  overall  sit- 
uatlon  and  to  find  out  what  the  problems 
are. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

I  will  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes, 
but  I  do  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
say  that  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the 
Lipscomb  amendment,  because  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  primai-y  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  send  a  budget 
up  here  which  will  take  care  of  these 
requirements.  He  has  obviously  not 
done  so. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  to  make  a 
travesty  of  the  fiscal  operation  of  the 
Government  Here  we  are  engaged  in 
the  third  most  serious  war  in  our  history, 
and  it  is  admitted  by  both  sides  in  this 
debate  that  the  President's  budget  under- 
funds  the  military  requirements  to  pros- 
ecute that  war 

We  might  as  well  go  to  a  calendar  year 
basis.  Is  this  going  to  be  the  precedent 
for  the  future?  Will  some  future  Presi- 
dent wanting  to  make  a  pretense  of  hold- 
ing a  budget  down,  submit  a  budget  that 
will  cover  only  half  of  the  fiscal  year? 
What  kind  of  a  way  of  doing  business  is 
that^  This  is  not  a  good  way  to  operate 
a  government. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  £Lm  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  believe  there  has  been 
ample  precedent  for  this  sort  of  financ- 
ing. As  the  gentleman  knows,  earlier 
this  year  we  had  a  large  Defense  supple- 
ment for  the  same  purpose  for  which  we 
win  have  one  next  year,  and  that  is  to 
provide  additional  funds  when  the  pic- 
ture is  a  little  clearer  as  to  what  exactly 
the  requirements  will  be. 

Of  course,  if  through  some  happy  cir- 
cumstances, the  war  should  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  we  would  not  be  required 
to  do  that.  It  has  been  the  practice 
for  many,  many  years  that  you  do  not 
fund  a  pay  raise  for  example,  until  you 
come  to  a  supplemental  early  in  the  ses- 
sion following  Its  enactment.  That  was 
true  surely  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, and  I  b':lieve  In  other  adminis- 
trations The  point  is  to  wait  until  any 
offsettmg  savings  can  be  discovered  be- 
fore bringing  In  a  supplemental  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  right  now.  We  have 
before  us  today  for  consideration  the  end 
of  the  year  supplemental  bill.  This  Is 
the  last  supplemental  that  will  be  con- 
sidered tiefore  the  Congress  adjourns.  I 
do  not  remember,  and  my  memory  may 
not  be  accurate,  but  I  do  not  remember 
a  time  since  I  have  been  on  this  com- 
mittee that  any  President  has  divided 
up  the  fiscal  year  into  segments  and 
sent  up  a  budget  that  covers  only  half 
of  the  year  and  declines  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  committee  to  fully  fund  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis  the  known  military  ob- 
hgatlons  of  the  Government. 


I  think  what  this  means  is  that  they 
are  hoping  some  miracle  will  happen. 
And  I  am.  too.  But,  if  that  should  hap- 
pen, they  would  not  have  to  spend  the 
money.  Even  if  we  appropriate  It  and 
the  war  should  come  to  an  end,  they 
would  not  have  to  spend  It.  What  this 
means  is  that  they  are  underUiking  to 
fund  the  operation  of  this  war  on  a 
month-to-month  basis,  and  that  .some- 
thing may  happen  between  now  and  the 
time  that  we  come  back.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  defer  these  decisions  when 
the  requirements  are  well  known.  We 
are  closing  up  the  books  for  this  year  and 
you  cannot  keep  any  accurate  records 
when  only  part  of  known  requirements 
are  funded  in  one  calendar  year  and 
Congress  is  allowed  to  ad.ioum  when  it 
is  well  known  that  the  war  effort  Is  un- 
derfunded substantially. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinsulshed  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call, of  course,  that  we  are  not  under- 
funding  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
the  sense  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  being  deprived  of  lan?e  sums  of 
money  For  this  fiscal  year  for  all  pur- 
poses, the  committed  and  uncommitted 
finds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be — without  a  supplemental 
xhlch  Is  expected  next  spring^in  excess 
if  $100  billion. 
That  is  a  very,  very  large  amount. 
Mr.  JONAS,  I  would  say  most  respect- 
fully to  my  distinguished  Chairman  that 
ve  ought  to  make  them  spend  that 
money,  then,  before  we  appropriate  addi- 
tional money.  But  they  are  borrowing 
right  now  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  All 
the  funds  that  are  surplus  and  unex- 
pended have  been  appropriated  for  a 
specific  purpose.  They  are  not  standing 
out  there  alone  as  an  emergency  fund 
that  can  be  shulHed  back  and  forth. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BATES.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  wish 
t«  say  that  it  has  been  distressing  to  me 
to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  been  funded.  Within  the 
last  year  and  a  half  we  have  had  about 
6  or  7  individual  requests  to  fund  the 
war.  We  cannot  operate  on  a  clear 
basis  in  this  manner. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said,  it  has  been 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  ba.si.«:.  In  fact,  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Department  of 
Defense  stretched  out  the  production  of 
helicopters  from  a  2-  to  a  3-year  period. 
and  today  we  are  short  of  them. 

In   addition    to    this    hand-to-mouth 

funding,  we  have  had  considerable  repro- 

graming  where  we  have  borrowed  from 

other  funds  to  take  care  of  unbudgeted 

•  :ieeds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
Gentleman  has  expired 

The  question   Is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Lipscomb]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AUKMDMXNT  OinXED  BY   MR.  LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Lipscomb:   On 
page  2,  after  line  10  insert: 
"Chapter    II 

"DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE 

"PTOCUTemen  t 
"Procurement  of  Aircraft  and  Missiles.  Navy 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  Procure- 
ment of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy,' 
$431,000,000,  to  remain  av.-xilable  until  ex- 
pended,", and  renumber  the  succeeding  chap- 
ter and  section  niunbers  accordingly, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  point  of  order  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
operates  under  authorizing  legislation, 
which  we  often  refer  to  as  "412, "  provid- 
ing annual  authorization  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  ships,  missiles,  and  so 
forth.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  not  reported,  and  Congress 
has  not  authorized  these  additional 
funds,  this  $431  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  aircraft. 

So  I  make  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  exceed  the  authorization.  I  would 
withhold  the  point  of  order  if  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  discuss  the  amendment, 
but  I  must  insist  upon  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  do,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr,  Chairman,  on  September  22,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  armounced  that  he  was 
going  to  reprogram  additional  funds  for 
fighter  aircraft  and  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft in  the  amount  of  $700  million. 
Subsequently  he  sent  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  appropriate  committees,  a  repro- 
graming  action.  He  sent  one  to  the 
Armed  Se^^ices  Committee  and  one  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
did  the  same  to  the  other  body. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  gave  approval 
to  the  reprograming  request.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  also  approved  the 
reprograming  action. 

The  rule  which  we  are  now  operating 
under  on  this  bill  waives  points  of  order. 
This  amendment  is  in  the  same  position 
as  other  items  In  the  appropriation  bUl 
which  we  are  now  considering;  namely. 
funds  for  the  poverty  program  and  funds 
for  the  education  program.  Neither  of 
those  are  authorized,  and  still  we  are 
acting  upon  them. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  May  the  Chair  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  California : 
Ls  it  correct,  as  stated  by  the  gentlcm.^.n 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  $431  million  referred  to 
In  the  amendment  has  not  been  author- 
ized by  legislation  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  gentleman  from 
TexEus  Is  entirely  correct.     The  amount 


was  not  authorized  in  a  regular  bUl. 
However,  it  has  been  approved  through  a 
reprograming  action  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  also  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee — reprogram- 
ing actions,  as  such,  do  not  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
hke  to  be  heard  further  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  total  authorization  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy,  is 
$1,801,900,000.  That  is  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  appropriations  thus  far  made  by 
this  Congress  are  $1,789,900,000.  If  we 
add  to  the  $1,789,900,000  the  amount 
here  under  discussion — $431  million — we 
would  go  far  above  the  authorized 
amount  for  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
missiles.  Navy. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  operating  under 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  but  the 
rule  waived  points  of  order  only  with 
respect  to  the  content  of  the  bill,  not 
with  respect  to  amendments. 

Clearly  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr,  OHar./^  of  Mich- 
igan),   The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  stated 
the  content  of  the  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  correctly. 
The  resolution  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  but  it  does  not  waive 
points  of  order  against  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  agree- 
ment between  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornla  that 
the  funds  contained  in  the  amendment 
are  not  authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
into  law,  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER    II — FOREIGN    OPERATIONS 

Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Limitation  on  Operating  Expenses 

In  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  made 
available  for  operating  expenses,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $600,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such 
expenses  from  funds  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  an  additional  amount  of 
$945,000,000  shall  be  available  from  amount* 
herein  and  heretofore  provided  for  equip- 
ment and  services  lo.ans. 

Mr.  MINSHALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quoi-um.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  372] 

Abemethy  Asplnall  Brown,  Calif. 

Adair  Ayres  Brown,  Clar- 

Adams  Baring  ence  J.,  Jr. 

Albert  Barrett  Broyhili.  Va, 

Ap.flerson.  Ill,      Belcher  Callaway 

Anderson,  Berry  Carter 

Tenn.  Betta  Chelf 

Andrews,  Blatnlk  Clawaon,  Del 

Glenn  Boiling  Olevenger 

Arends  Brock  Colmer 

Ashbrook  Broomfleld  Cooley 
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Connikn 

H'.  .t 

Hirers.  AlasKa 

Or»i«y 

Jacubs 

Roberts 

Oamer 

JatkiOn^ 

RoOLson 

Daddano 

Jonee,  N  C 

Rogers.  Tex 

Davis.  Cia 

King.  Utah 

Roncallo 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Roudebuah 

Demon 

Komegay 

Roiiah 

DerwULsJU 

UUrd 

Scheuer 

De»me 

lyOIig.   La 

SchUler 

DIckiiiJton 

Love 

Schmidhauser 

Dl«ga 

McCarthy 

S«nner 

Dlnge.; 

McDowell 

Shipley 

Duncar.    Oreif 

McMillan 

Sicldes 

D7»l 

McVlcJter 

Sisk 

CdvBJ'ti-i.  A. a 

MacJcay 

Skubltz 

Bdwa.-d.H   1. 1 

vuclcie 

Smith,  CalU. 

■vans.  I  ■". 

MaiUl&rd 

Smith.  K  T 

Bvlns.  T»:  : 

Martin,  AJa. 

Stafford 

PUrnum 

Martin.  Unas 

Stanton 

Pino 

Martin,  Nebr 

Steed 

Plsher 

Mi'ji'inaga 

Stephens 

Plynt 

M.— ;, 

Stratton 

Poley 

M.    -•-. 

Slubbleneld 

Pultor.    Term 

Mliier 

Sullivan 

Puqutt 

Moeller 

Sweeney 

Oalla^hr* 

Morrison 

Taylor 

OllllKar. 

Moas 

Teague  Tex 

OotxK'L 

Mul'.er 

Thomas 

Orajr 

Mxirray 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

Oreer    C>r*g 

Nedzl 

TTiompaoo,  Tex 

OrelgK 

WU 

Thomson.  Wis 

OrrwB 

OBrlen 

Todd 

Bag&ii    Ga- 

O'KonalU 

ToU 

Hannu 

Olaeo.  Mont 

Trtmbla 

Hans^ii.  Idaho 

Ottln«er 

Tunney 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Ptke 

Tupper 

HATvey    I  rid 

Plmie 

Udall 

Harvev   Mich 

Pooi 

numan 

H*wk:i.s 

Powell 

\/al)cer.  Miss. 

H*ber'. 

PucinaU 

Watkliw 

Helat<»Ll 

Purcell 

White.  Idaho 

Hlcka 

RandaU 

Wtdnall 

Howaril 

Relnecke 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hung**- 

Reamck 

Walll 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havliiK  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  O  H.ARA  of  Michigan.  Chalnnan  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Slate  of  Union,  reported  that  that 
Comn-.itt.ee.  havnng  had  under  consldera- 
Ucn  the  bill  H.R.  18381.  and  finding  It- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  266  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorxim.  u.'id 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  'Jie 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  through 
line  20  on  page  2. 

.\UXNDMCMTS  OPTERED  B?   MR    LIPStXDMB 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amf^ndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmencUnent  offered  by  Mr.  Lifscomb:  On 
pai<e  2.  strike  out  Itaea   11   through  30 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  another  amendment  which  pertains 
to  the  same  matter  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  do  not  know 
what  the  other  amendment  Is 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Because  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  would  recommend  deleting  the 
entire  chapter  n.  The  first  amendment, 
which  has  been  read,  would  delete  lines 
11  through  20  on  page  2,  and  the  next 
amendment  would  delete  lines  1  through 


5  on  page  3.  to  delete  the  entire  chapter 

n. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  onila? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Lipocomb:  On 
page  3.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5  and  re- 
number the  succeeding  chapters  and  sec- 
tion numbers  accordingly. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  would  delete  the  entire 
chapter  n  of  this  bill,  which  authorizes 
additional  resources  of  $600  million  for 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  also  would  delete 
$128,000  for  administrative  expenses. 

According  to  the  committee  report 
which  accompanied  this  bill,  these  addi- 
tional resources  are  required  for  a  higher 
level  of  lending  activity  for  exports  of 
tradlUoruiI  equipment  and  services,  air- 
craft, and  military  goods.  The  report 
also  says  that,  in  addition,  the  Bank  has 
recently  initiated  a  new  program  of  loans 
to  commercial  banks  for  export 
flnancing. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  will  look 
at  the  hearings  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  regard  to  the  supplemental  bill, 
they  will  find  there  are  no  hearings 
available  on  the  request  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  indicate  the  new 
programs  being  set  up  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  why  they  are  going  Into 
a  higher  level  of  lending  activity.  How- 
ever, recent  public  announcements  may 
give  some  indication  as  to  the  Increased 
activity  which  may  be  contemplated  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  this  is  the 
basis  on  which  I  offer  these  amendments. 

On  October  7.  the  President,  when  ad- 
dressing the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  announced  some  new 
steps  in  his  drive  to  seek  economic  and 
cultural  relations  with  the  Communist 
states.    The  President  at  that  time  said; 

We  will  reduce  export  controls  on  Baet- 
Weet  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  Items. 

He  also  said ; 

I  have  today  signed  a  drtennlnation  that 
will  allow  the  Export- Import  Bank  to  guar- 
antee conunerclal  credits  to  four  additional 
Eastern  European  countries — Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Czecboalovakla.  •  •  • 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
flnance  American  exports  for  the  Soviet- 
Italian  Flat  auto  plant. 

That  Is  what  the  President  said. 

On  March  24.  1966,  when  Mr  Harold 
F.  Linder.  President  and  Chairmar.  of 
the  Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  In 
behalf  of  a  $922,121,000  Increase  for 
fiscal  year  1967  over  1966.  he  said  at  that 
time,  and  I  quote  from  this  testimony  in 
March: 

We  are  requesting  a  limitation  this  pe- 
riod or  »2, 108.241.000  which  amount  In- 
cludes. I  should  point  out.  a  sum  of  tb9S 
mJlllon  for  emergency  credits.  The  other 
restriction  provides  that  the  Bank  will  not 


guarantee  or  otherwise  participate  in  ex- 
tending credits  to  Communist  countries 
unless  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  lor  the  Bank  to  do 
so.  The  Bank  has  kept  the  Congress  and 
this  committee  advised  of  the  few  giiaran- 
tees  and  credits  It  has  granted  under  the 
Presidential  finding  of  national  Interest. 
There  have  been  no  credits  or  guarantees 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria,  or 
Czechoslovakia. 

Now,  It  certainly  looks  at  this  time,  In 
view  of  the  President's  announcement 
and  in  view  of  this  bill  which  is  before 
the  House  today,  that  a  great  change 
has  come  about.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
hearings  and  the  lack  of  the  Congress 
in  not  being  able  to  know  what  we  are 
raising  this  limitation  for,  there  is  good 
reason  to  delete  the  request  for  an  addi- 
tional limitation  of  $600  million  in  this 
bill.  It  is  late  in  the  session.  The  Con- 
gress should  have  time  to  look  at  this 
program  and  to  know  better  what  is  go- 
ing on  In  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Three  months  of  fiscal  year  1967  have 
already  gone  by.  As  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, the  committee  in  their  regular 
appropriation  bill  increased  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  limitation  by  over  $922 
million.  The  President's  announcement 
about  weakening  controls  generally  on 
sales  to  the  Communists  and  to  finance 
the  highly  suspect  trade  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  represents  a  serious 
new  policy  which  is  cause  for  concern. 
The  Congress  should  have  a  chance  to 
look  Into  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lipscomb]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  say  that 
in  view  of  the  President's  message,  in  the 
Interests  of  international  diplomacy.  I 
am  sure,  that  we  are  going  to  increase 
our  loans  and  business  with  the  Commu- 
nist nations  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  authorizing  the  making  of  loans 
to  these  four  Communist  countries. 
Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and 
Poland? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  According  to  the 
President's  announcement  in  his  speech 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 
torial Writers,  he  said: 

I  have  today  signed  a  determination  that 
will  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  guar- 
antee commercial  credlw  to  four  addltloniil 
eastern  European  countries,  Poland.  Hun- 
gary.  Bulgaria,   and  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr,  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me  that  this  Is  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  stated  will  of  the  Con- 
gress on  many  occasions  in  this  area  in 
the  past  ? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  It  has  been  my 
understanding  that  this  is  so.  but  under 


the  law  the  President  can  make  such  a 
determination  in  the  operation  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  he  has  done 
50  previously  for  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  he  have  to  notify 
Congress  or  make  a  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  best  iiiterests  of  the  Republic 
before  so  doing? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  understand  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  noti- 
fying the  Congress  £uid  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  when  the  President 
so  makes  a  determination. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wish  to  state  further  that  I  am  imalter- 
ably  opposed  to  such  operations  or  loans, 
as  our  men  are  dying  overseas  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lipscomb  1. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  final  question : 

I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
a  loan  is  being  made  to  the  Flat  Com- 
pany and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can 
state  the  amount  of  the  loan  which  is  to 
be  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  a 
national  magazine,  published  just  recent- 
ly there  is  an  article  to  the  effect  that 
"hush-hush  deals"  had  been  going  on 
between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  State  with  the 
Italian  Fiat  Auto  Co.  to  obtain  an  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loan  with  which  to 
finance  a  Soviet-Italian  Flat  auto  plant 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  concrete  evi- 
dence that  any  such  deal  has  gone 
through  at  this  time.  But  there  has 
been  so  much  information  in  the  press 
and  other  places  that  I  believe  such  a 
deal  either  has  been  or  is  about  to  be 
consummated,  and  the  President  re- 
ferred to  It  In  his  speech  made  on  Octo- 
ber 7  at  that  time  he  said: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  prepared  to 
finance  American  exports  for  the  Sovlet- 
Itsllan  Flat  auto  plant. 

So.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
»1th  the  weakening  of  export  controls 
this  will  go  through  and.  therefore.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  take  action 
on  this  amendment,  and  wait  until  we 
have  some  congressional  determination 
as  to  how  much  trading  with  the  So- 
viets and  other  Communists  countries 
that  our  Nation  should  do  before  we 
start  granting  long-  or  short-term  loans. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  delighted  to 
.vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  understood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, this  is  going  to  be  a  loan  to  an 
Italian  concern  with  which  to  build  a 
factory  In  the  U.S.S  R. 

Is  there  any  additional  question  in- 
volved? Is  there  any  indication  that  ad- 
ditional goods  or  products  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  this  loan? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  Is  reported  that 
American  manufacturers  will  sell  to  the 
Italian  Plat  Co.  the  machine  tools  and 
other  machinery  that  is  necessarv  and 
then  the  Italian  Fiat  Co.  will  build  a 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  effect,  there  will  be  American  ma- 
terials and  techniques  that  will  be  "put- 


ting the  Russians  on  wheels."  The  loan 
would  go,  I  would  assume,  to  the  Italian 
Fiat  Co.  with  which  to  purchase  tills 
equipment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  represents  a  veiy 
radical  departure  from  the  procedure  and 
the  policies  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

As  I  view  it  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommitt*^  for 
some  6  years,  this  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  into  this 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether 
our  Nation  should  finance  goods,  to  Com- 
munist countries,  which  are  helping  to 
support  North  Vietnam. 

We  should  not  increase  the  additional 
resources  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
until  we  have  heard  and  ascertained 
more  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  received  In  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bUl  an  Increase  for  fiscal  vear  1967 
of  $922,121,000. 

The  action  that  I  am  asking  the  House 
to  take  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  today  will  not  retard  their 
program  one  bit  and,  if  necessary,  we  can 
come  back  when  we  have  the  Defense 
supplemental  under  consideration  in 
January  and  insert  the  necessary  lan- 
guage for  the  Export-Import  Bank  at 
that  time. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  and  let  us  find  out 
what  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  going 
to  do  in  the  way  of  financing  the  buildup 
of  the  military  potential  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  before  we  grant 
them  more  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  announcem^ent  by 
the  administration  to  greatly  increase 
exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  technology  to 
the  Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  Americans. 

That  Is  the  administration's  policy  even 
though  the  Communists  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  openly 
and  directly  increasing  the  military 
effectiveness  of  North  Vietnam. 

That  Is  the  administration's  policy 
even  while  Americans  are  increasingly 
giving  their  lives  and  money  in  war 
against  a  Communist  regime. 

That  Is  the  administrations  policy 
even  though  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  publicly  stated  its  great 
need  for  U.S.  technology  In  order  to  build 
a  Communist  society  and  even  thougli 
the  present  membership  of  the  Hi^use  has 
proclaimed  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  depriving  fundamental 
human  rights  to  people  v.ho  live  within 
that  Communist  society. 


As  I  discussed  with  the  House  yester- 
day, I  believe  the  administration's  po- 
sition on  Red  trade  is  a  tragic  error.  My 
statement  appears  beginning  on  page 
27154  of  the  October  17  Congressional 
Record. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  letters  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
this  subject: 

OCTOBEK   13,    1966. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Newspapers  report 
that  a  formidable  antiaircraft  defense  sys- 
tem has  been  developed  during  the  past  year 
m  North  Vietnam  with  the  bulk  of  the 
equipment  being  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  reports  state;  that  the  number  of 
operational  antiaircraft  missile  sites  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  600  percent:  that  the 
number  of  conventional  antiaircraft  guns  (37 
mm,  57  mm,  85  mm,  100  mm)  has  increased 
by  333  percent;  that  there  are  said  to  be  more 
radar  sets  per  square  mile  In  North  Vietnam 
than  there  are  In  Eastern  Europe;  that  the 
number  of  MIG  aircraft  has  Increased  to 
about  100;  that  almost  400  American  aircraft 
have  been  shot  down  by  Communist  weap- 
ons: that  the  antiaircraft  defense  provides 
an  umbrella  under  which  lethal  military 
weapons  flow  southward  to  be  used  by  Com- 
munists In  killing  Americans  and  our  Allies 
In  South  Vietnam:  and  that  just  since  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  over  26.000  Americans 
alone  have  been  killed  or  wounded  by  Com- 
munists. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  has  Informa- 
tion concerning  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  In 
a  letter  of  October  7.  1966  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  I  was  advised  that 
reports  Indicate  that  during  1965  and  early 
1966  ".  .  .  up  to  $500,000,000  In  [military] 
equipment  has  been  delivered  from  the  USSR 
alone."  In  the  letter  I  was  also  advised  that 
"The  flow  of  both  economic  and  military  aid 
into  North  Vietnam  has  continued,  and  per- 
haps increased,  in  volume  during  1966." 

According  to  Commerce  Department  figures 
available  to  me.  the  Communists  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe — the  same 
Communists  who  are  supplying  the  weapons 
and  equipment  which  are  killing  American 
soldiers,  saUors.  and  airmen  in  Vietnam — 
have,  this  year.  Increased  their  purchases  of 
American  technology  and  American  commod- 
ities. I  am  enclosing  only  a  partial  list  of 
commodities  and  technical  data  which  the 
Commerce  Department  has  authorized  for 
shipment  to  the  Communists  during  seven 
months  of  this  year. 

The  text  of  your  October  7  remarks  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  In 
New  York  City  Include  the  following: 

"We  do  not  intend  to  let  our  differences  on 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunitle.s  We  want  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  know  that  we  and  our  allies  shall  go  step 
by  step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are  willing 
to  advance. 

"Let  us — both  Americans  and  Europeans — 
Intensify  our  efforts. 

"We  seek  healthy  economic  and  cultural 
relations  with  the  Communist  states. 

"I  am  asking  for  early  congressional  action 
on  the  U.S. -Soviet  Consular  Agreement. 

"We  Intend  to  press  for  legislative  author- 
ity to  negotiate  trade  agreements  which  could 
extend  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment 
to  European  Communist  states. 

"And  I  am  today  announcing  these  new 
steps: 

'We  will  reduce  export  controls  on  East- 
West  trade  with  respect  to  hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  Items: 
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"I  have  todfcy  signed  a  determination  thi.t 
win  allow  the  Export- Import  Bank  to  guar- 
antee commercial  crediu  to  four  addltloniil 
Eaatern  European  countries — Poland.  Hur  - 
gary  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Thla  a 
good  ^•l3lne88.  And  it  will  help  u«  build 
bridge-^   to  Eaatem  Europe  " 

In  'uht  of  the  above  I  reepectfully  aak  two 
quest!    ns; 

1  rx  vou  not  see  any  relatlonahlp  betwetn 
the  O  mmunlat  military  potential  and  the 
comnvditlea  and  technology  which  la  sent 
from  America  to  the  CommunUta? 

2  Waen  you  speak  to  the  relatives  of 
Amer.  ins  who  have  been  killed  and  malmod 
by  weipona.  equipment,  and  ammunition 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Communists  to 
whom  we  export  our  products  and  technol- 
ogy, how  do  you  explain  the  Administration's 
trade-wlth-Communlsts    policy? 

Respectfully  yours. 

OLkNARD  P    LD'SCOIIB. 

Member  of  CongreM 

OCTOBCB   14.   19M. 
Hon    R^'i.iKT  S.  McNA»«AJtA. 

Seer  ft  J.' y  0/  Defe-me. 
Oepa"- '^fnt  of  Defeme, 
Washing'    n    DC. 

Dr\K  Mk  .sxc»rT*«T:  I  am  writing  about  a 
matter  wh;ch  directly  iTects  the  security  of 
the  Dp.;--*d  States 

For  I  number  of  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of 
Amen  nn  products  and  know-how  that  the 
ComniunlsU  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe  have  been  able  to  purchase.  The 
eoclosed  lists  win  Indicate  to  you  the  kinds 
of  technical  data,  prototypes,  and  commodi- 
ties for  which  export  licenses  have  been  Is- 
sued '..Ms  year  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce authorizing  shipment  to  the  U53-R. 
and  East  European  nations. 

I  beileve  the  average  .American  citizen  rec- 
ognizes the  relationship  between  advanced 
technology  and  its  actual  and  potential  bene- 
fits to  the  Communist  economy  and  to  the 
Communist   military   machine. 

Ceruilnly  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
recognize  their  need  for  our  technology.  Mr. 
Bulgiir.;u    in    1955  said: 

■  When  the  Party  Central  Committee  em- 
phasizes the  great  Importance  of  introduc- 
ing advanced  technology  Into  our  national 
economy.  It  bases  Itself  on  the  fact  that  the 
strugKi-  tor  technical  progress  In  our  coun- 
try Is  tne  struggle  for  the  building  of  a  Cotn- 
munlsi  society." 

Mr    Kosygln  In  1965  said 

"In  thoroughly  developing  our  country's 
machlr.e  building,  we  must  make  wider  use 
of  the  achievements  of  foreign  technology. " 

The  .Vmerlcan  citizen  can  visualize  that  the 
American  technology  and  goods  shipped  In 
previous  years  to  the  Communists  of  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  In  all  likelihood 
may  be  used  directly  and  IndlrecUy  In  the 
weap<  r.3  of  war  which  those  same  Commu- 
nlsu  have  supplied  to  North  Vietnam. 

They  can  visualize  some  of  the  compo- 
nents which  make  up  the  Soviet  supplied 
equipment  which  Is  kUllng  and  maiming 
the  American  fighting  man  In  Vietnam:  the 
dlesel  generators,  the  capacitors,  the  transis- 
tors, '.he  electrical  cables,  the  switches,  t.ie 
lubrlcHiits.  the  fuels,  the  metals,  the  plastics, 
the  chemicals  In  the  exploalve.  All  of  thoee 
Items  and  more  are  found  In  the  Jet  aircraft: 
the  efficient  network  of  radar  sets;  the  mis- 
siles and  conventional  anti-aircraft  weap- 
ons, the  trucks;  and  the  myriad  of  other 
mllltarv  aid  which  has  been  supplied  to 
North  Vietnam  by  the  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European    Conununlsta. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Informed 
me  that  during  1965  and  1966  "  .  up  to 
1500,000.000  In  [  military  1  equipment  has 
been  delivered  from  the  USSR  alone"  I  was 
also  told  that  "The  flow  of  both  economic 
and    military    aid    Into    North    Vietnam    has 


continued,  and  perhaps  Increased,  In  volume 
during  lOfle  " 

The  American  citizen  knows  that  under 
the  canopy  of  the  formidable  North  Vietnam 
air  defense  network  a  lethal  supply  of  Com- 
munist weapons  and  ammunition  flows 
southward  to  be  used  against  Amencans  and 
our  alUes  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  on  October  7  announced  the 
reductions  on  export  controls  on  East-West 
trade.  This  will  Include,  according  to  the 
announcement.  American  exports  of  auto- 
motive manufacturing  machinery  for  a  fac- 
tory the  Plat  Company  of  Italy  has  agreed 
to  construct  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

TTiere  is  no  question  that  the  export  of 
American  precision  automotive  building 
machinery  to  the  USSR  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  Soviet  economy  and  Its 
overall  economic.  and  hence  military, 
strength. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  oppose  vigorously  the  proposed  Issu- 
ance of  any  licenses  to  authorize  shipment 
from  the  United  States  of  automotive  manu- 
facturing equipment  for  the  factory  Flat  has 
agreed  to  construct  in  the  USSR. 

Also,  I  urge  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  vigorously  oppose  any  other  proposed  ex- 
ports which  would  have  a  significant  Impact 
toward  strengthening  the  economic  bases 
of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  Communist 
countries. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Olxnabi)  p.  Lipscomb. 

Member  of  Congreaa. 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
would  be  easier  to  defend  sin  than  to 
attempt  to  defend  anything  that  has  to 
do  with  Russia  or  any  Communist  coun- 
try. If  I  thought  for  one  moment  that 
the  Export- Import  Bank  would  approve 
a  loan  of  even  $1  to  the  Soviet  Union  I 
would  enthusiastically  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

May  I  say.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
mans  statement,  that  we  had  no  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  $600  million 
request.  We  did  discuss  this  supplemen- 
tal estimate  during  the  markup  on  the 
regular  foreign  aid  bill  The  President 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  advised 
me  prior  to  that  date  that  they  would 
need  an  additional  $1.25  billion.  Almost 
dally  we  expected  the  President's  request 
to  reach  the  Congress  for  action.  We 
even  had  to  redraft  our  committee  report 
and  delete  the  proposed  Increase  of  $1.25 
billion  when  the  supplemental  budget 
estimate  was  not  forthcoming  and  we 
were  ready  to  report  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition during  the  markup,  from  any  sub- 
committee member.  At  the  same  time 
we  marked  up  the  regular  bill,  we  also 
discussed  the  $128,000  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  And  I  repeat.  I 
do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  oppo- 
sition to  either  Increase. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
Informed  today  by  officials  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  that  they  have  never  made 
any  type  of  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  also  informed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  officials  that  there  Is  no — and  I 
repeat — no  application  pending  from  the 


Institute  Mobiliare  Itallano.  the  Italian 
financial  Institution,  that  usually  handles 
much  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Plat 
automobile  corporation. 

Regardless  of  any  Individual  personal 
feelings  some  of  us  may  have  about  sell- 
ing commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  in  America  are  ex- 
porting some  type  of  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union  almost  dally.  That  has 
been  true  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
These  exporters  accept  either  dollars  or 
gold  in  return. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  Plat  Corp. 
of  Italy  will  erect  a  substantial  automo- 
bile plant  In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is 
valued  at  approximately  $600  million.  It 
will  purchase  from  the  United  States 
machinery  and  equipment  for  that  plant 
valued  at  $50  million.  The  equipment 
and  machinery  is  available  in  Prance, 
the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
and  other  European  countries  If  Fiat 
chooses  to  buy  there. 

The  question  Is:  E>oes  the  United 
States  desire  to  sell  to  the  Italian  firm 
$50  million  of  the  $600  million,  or  do  we 
wish  to  let  the  entire  sale  go  to  our  com- 
petitors In  Europe? 

May  I  again  remind  you  that  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  exf>orters  are  selling 
Russia  U.S.  commodities  every  day. 

Incidentally,  the  total  sales  of  U.S. 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  last 
complete  year  I  have,  which  L  1964, 
amounted  to  $144,553,000.  There  are 
some  1,200  Items  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica being  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union 
annually. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  and  I  re- 
peat that  statement,  if  I  thought  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  would  approve 
a  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union,  then  I  would 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
But  I  have  been  assured  by  the  Export- 
Import  BEink,  and  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
possession,  that  states  that  If  a  loan 
should  be  made,  It  will  be  made  to  a  fi- 
nancial institution  In  Italy  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  for  many,  many  years.  They 
have  made  them  many,  many  loans,  and 
all  of  these  loans  have  been  repaid,  many 
of  them  some  years  in  advance  of  the 
due  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members,  that  the  original, 
contemplated  estimate — and  we  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  In  the  committee's 
files — was  Indicated  to  be  an  Increase  of 
$1.25  billion. 

The  reduced  request,  which  is  in  the 
bill  before  us.  is  for  $600  million.  Under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  the  entire 
$600  million  appropriation  would  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill  on  the  premise  that  at 
some  subsequent  date  there  might  be  an 
application  for  a  $50  million  loan  from 
this  financial  institution  in  Italy. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way,  shape, 
manner,  or  form  prevent  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  approving  this  pos- 
sible $50  million  loan  to  the  Italian  fi- 
nancial institution  from  funds  already 
approved  for  the  Bank  by  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 
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I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  appreciate  his  alert- 
ness. I  know  he  Is  ti-ylng,  as  all  of  us  are 
tr>'ing.  to  prevent  loans  of  any  type  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  gentleman's  amendment,  if  I 
may  repeat,  will  strike  the  entire  $600 
million  Jiist  In  case,  at  some  subsequent 
date,  there  could  be  an  application  for  a 
$50  million  loan  for  the  Italian  financial 
firm. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Just  so  that  this 
point  will  be  clear.  It  is  not  only  the  So- 
viet Union  that  I  am  talking  about,  it  Is 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Poland,  and 
Bulgaria.  Those  are  the  countries  that 
are  Included  in  the  President's  deter- 
mination. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
speak  authoritatively  about  the  Presi- 
dents determination.  But  I  do  have  to 
deal  with  the  ofiBcial  agency,  and  I  want 
to  assure  tlie  gentleman  that  so  far  as 
I  know  there  has  been  no  loan  applica- 
tion even  considered  for  the  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

I  want  to  repeat  If  I  may  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

If  I  had  any  Idea  that  at  any  subse- 
quent date  there  would  be  a  loan  ap- 
proved for  the  Soviet  Union,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  including  the  chairman.  General 
Wheeler,  think  that  this  would  be  a  very 
excellent  idea  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to 
use  some  of  Its  financial  resources  for 
peaceful  pursuits  and  manufacturing 
items  that  would  go  into  the  civilian 
economy  of  Russia,  rather  than  spending 
all  of  their  resources  arming  themselves, 
which  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  point,  then 
I  would  support  the  gentleman'.s  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield  for  just  one  ques- 
tion' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  tried  to  find  out  this 
morning  in  committee  and  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman who  it  Is  that  advises  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  of  these  decLsions  that  he 
makes  about  other  countries? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  If  I  may  say  so.  and 
I  am  being  a  little  humorous,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  take  those  things  up  with 
me  I  have  no  idea  as  to  who  advises 
him  on  these  matters.  I  have  to  go  by 
the  official  record.  I  do  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the   gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  think  It  would  be 
the  wise  thing  to  do  to  find  out  who  does 
advise  him. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  letter  dated  October  17,  1966, 
signed  by  Walter  C.  Sauer.  First  Vice 
President  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
Port-Import  Bank  of  Washir\gton.  which 
reads  as  follows : 

This  Is  In  reply  to  your  request  for  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  propo6ed  financing  bv  Export- 
^port  Bank  of  United  States  exports  for  the 
Soviet-Italian  Plat  auto  plant  to  which  the 
President  referred  In  his  speech  on  October 
^  1966. 


Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  any 
finaru:lng  Exlmbank  may  undertake  In  con- 
nection with  this  plant  will  be  In  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  Istltuto  Moblllare  Italiano  ( IMI ) . 
an  Italian  financial  Institution,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Flat,  S.P.A.,  an  Italian  corporation. 
The  Bank  will  not  be  extending  credit  to  or 
in  any  way  deallrLg  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment or  any  of  Its  entitles. 

The  facts  as  of  this  time  are  these.  Since 
1947,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  extended 
credits  of  some  $650  million  to  IMI  for  fi- 
nancing U.S.  exports,  including  credits  ag- 
gregating about  $50  million  for  the  use  of 
F*lat.  Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  all 
of  these  credits  have  been  repaid,  many  of 
them  some  years  before  they  were  due. 

I  repeat,  "Parenthetically,  I  might  say 
that  all  of  these  credits  have  been  re- 
paid; many  of  them  some  years  before 
they  were  due." 

The  purpose  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  of  course,  is  to  make  loans  so  that 
U.S.  exporters  may  sell  our  commodities 
to  countries  overseas.  They  have  a  mar- 
velous record  to  date.  It  is  the  one  in- 
stitution in  the  field  of  foreicni  assist- 
ance— and  I  do  insist  that  it  is  foreign 
assistance,  because  if  you  do  not  give 
cash  but  do  extend  credit,  that  is  as- 
sistance in  my  book — that  has  a  good 
record.  It  is  operated  by  good  bankers, 
and  they  have  made  a  tremendous  profit, 
not  only  for  the  exporters  and  manufac- 
turers of  America,  but  they  have  also 
made  a  very  handsome  profit  on  the 
amount  of  interest  that  they  have  col- 
lected and  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

It  is  a  conservative  organization. 
They  liave  also  asked  for  a  very  small 
increase  of  $128,000  in  their  administra- 
tive expenses.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
omend  it,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  subcommittee  also  approved  this  re- 
quest imanimously. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  that  at  the 
time  the  subcommittee  approved  the  pro- 
posed $1,025  mUlion  request  which  was 
anticipated,  and  the  $128,000  in  admin- 
istrative expenses,  tliat  we  had  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  Fiat  loan  that  we 
have  been  referring  to  today. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  At  the  time  that  this 
request  for  an  extension  of  the  limita- 
tion came  before  the  subcommittee  re- 
cently, you  discussed  the  matter  with 
me.  Did  you  have  any  idea  that  in- 
volved was  further  dealing  with  a  Com- 
munist country? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  at  the  time  the  subcommittee 
tentatively  approved  this  request  for  an 
Increase  in  the  operating-expense  limita- 
tion of  $1,025  million,  we  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  possible  Flat  loan  that  we 
have  referred  to  today.  If  I  thought  for 
a  moment  that  there  was  any  loan  pend- 


ing for  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  sup- 
port the  amendment.  But  what  w-e  are 
jroixjsing  to  do  here  is  to  knock  out 
the  $600  million  because  at  some  subse- 
quent date  the  Bank  may  have  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  of  $50  million  to  the 
Fiat  Corp. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  li  the  purpose  of  the 
loan  is  for  use  in  the  Soviet  Union,  what 
is  the  difference  if  the  loan  is  made  to  an 
Italian  company  or  directly  to  Russia? 
What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  you  start  trying  to  trace  all 
comunodities — whether  they  be  sardines, 
drugs,  or  machinery — as  to  their  ulti- 
mate destination,  it  would  take  at  least  a 
million  people  to  police  it.  This  is  an 
effort  to  sell  U.S.  commodities  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  will  be  mak- 
ing the  loan  to  an  Italian  financial  insti- 
tution. We  have  been  dealing  with  them 
for  many,  many  years.  It  is  a  proposed 
S600  million  transaction,  and  we  are 
only  going  to  be  privileged  to  make  a  loan 
of  $50  million  if  they  decide  to  make  an 
application  for  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  always  been  concerned  about 
back-door  financing.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  back-door  financing  to  Rus- 
sia through  an  Italian  concern, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
titled to  his  personal  opinion.  I  hope 
the  amendment  i.s  voted  down. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimil)er 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  not  only  on  the  position  that 
he  has  taken  today  but  on  the  consistent 
position  he  has  taken  all  year  support- 
ing foreign  aid.  It  is  a  real  eye-opener 
to  me.  For  8  years  I  have  been  battling 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  tills 
question  of  foreign  aid. 

I  find  the  gentleman  on  my  side, 
punchiing  and  lighting  against  all  ctits 
this  year,  going  dowTi  the  line  on  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  have  control 
of  the  time 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  briefly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tln.guished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, T.  too.  majored  in  sarcasm  and 
made  straight  A's. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  a.sked  for  this  time  to  commend  our 
colleague  from  California  for  offering 
this  amendment,  for  the  study  he  has 
given  to  this  problem  and  for  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 


'r  18,  1960 
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Particularly  I  would  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  Including  In  yesterday  s  Ric- 
OBD.  on  pa+te  27154,  a  further  discussion 
of  this  same  problem,  with  which  I  feel 
every  Member  of  the  House  should  fa- 
miliarize himself 

I  say  that  this  is  no  time  to  add  an- 
other $600  million  to  this  bill.  It  Is  only 
3  wet-k.s  before  the  election  and  many 
Members  have  gone  home.  A  question 
of  great  moment  has  been  raised.  We 
will  be  back  here  again  in  2  or  3  months. 
This  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed then 

We  are  about  to  make  a  radical  change 
In  our  policy  This  should  have  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  should  not  be  summarily 
treated  In  the  11th  hour,  when  we  all 
have  our  bags  packed  ready  to  go  home. 

Again  I  conmiend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  offering  the  amendments. 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Kent-^rna:,  v  eld"' 

Mr    CHAMHr  KI.AIN      I  yield  briefly. 

Mr  l'.AS.-^M.\N.  We  are  not  makiw  a 
dollar  .i.;>:  ..nation  here  as  such.  We 
are  recommending  an  increase  in  the 
Bank  .^  b-jrrowing  authority  from  the 
Trea-sury 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  i^entleman  yleld^ 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  find  It  very  lnt«r- 
estinK  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
mentions  this,  because  If  Members  will 
check  the  hearings  on  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  they  will  find  he  made  a  very 
imp. >rLant  point,  with  which  I  agree.  No 
matter  what  you  call  it,  It  still  comes  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  Still  agree  that  thlo 
is  foreign  assistance.  As  far  as  I  ain 
concerned,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Ex- 
port- Import  Bank  operate  on  an  annuiJ 
appropriation  basis  like  other  Federal 
agencies,  but  It  was  not  created  on  that 

basis. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Chairman,  )f 
the  t;ontIeman  *nll  yield  further,  in  no 
way  does  my  amendment  imply  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Export- 
Impirt  Bank  or  the  efficient  way  in  which 
they  have  operated  My  amendments  go 
to  the  root  of  financing  Communist  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  bulldir\g  up  their 
economic  and  mlUtary  capacity. 

ThLs  also  goes  to  the  root  of  helpln? 
and  NM;>[virting  countries  who  are  fight- 
ing a^  i::  t  our  policy  and  supplying  our 
enemy  U;  North  Vletruim. 

It  seems  absolutely  ridiculous 

Mr  PA.SSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  If  the 
gentUmau  mU  yield,  the  amendment 
would  ::  t  in  any  way,  shape,  or  fashion 
preclud''  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
approving  a  $50  million  loan  application 
If  it  -hould  be  filed 

May  I  also  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  >rma  that  we  will  question  the  Bank 
offlcidis  very  thoroughly.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  *ill  go  Into  what  their 
future  plans  may  be  with  respect  to  this 
type  of  loan,  which  may  be.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  of  benefit  to  Communist 
countries 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  they  want  to  make 
the  proposed  loan  they  can  still  do  so. 
Thr    amendment  does  not  preclude  this 


loan,  <f  the  application  should  be  filed, 
because  the  Bank  has  funds  available 
to  it  that  have  already  been  approved  in 
the  regular  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  oiily 
3  days  ago. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  i 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  If  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  enough  borrowing  capac- 
ity now  to  take  on  new  programs,  deal- 
ing with  Communist  nations,  along  with 
the  other  programs  they  now  have,  they 
certainly  have  too  many  resources  and 
too  much  borrowing  authority  at  the 
present  time.  So  that  is  aU  the  more 
reason  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  an  explanation? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  feel  I  have  to  decline  to  yield  further. 
I  have  been  rather  generous.  I  think,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  be  able  to 
get  his  own  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ch.kmberlain ]  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  I  will  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Do  you  realize  that 
It  may  lake  almost  30  months  from  the 
date  a  loan  application  is  received  from 
one  of  these  borrowing  countries  before 
it  is  approved.  The  Increase  In  limita- 
tion would  in  all  probability  finance  the 
sale  of  aircraft  to  friendly  countries. 
We  did  not  get  Into  too  much  detail  In 
our  hearings,  but  I  do  have  the  corre- 
spondence, which  you  may  check,  which 
shows  that  in  all  probability  It  will  be 
used  for  equipment  and  for  aircraft.  I 
am  famiUar  with  some  of  the  negotia- 
tions where  they  would  be  selling  the 
new  passenger  aircraft  versions,  not 
military,  to  some  of  the  friendly  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  but  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  California  that  this  is  the  last  time 
I  am  going  to  yield. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  would  have  had  hearings 
published  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  could  read  them,  they  would  know 
better  what  he  has  in  mind.  As  you 
know,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations,  you  raised  the 
Elxport-Import  Bank  $922  million  Just 
recently.  The  hearings  you  are  talking 
about  apply  to  that  Increase. 

Mr  PASSMAN  We  are  trying  to 
shift  from  a  giveaway  aid  program  to  a 
hard-dollar  loan  program.  We  have 
been  working  on  It  for  years.  If  your 
amendment  passes,  you  will  go  back  to 
the  old  grant  program.  That  is  what  I 
&m  trying  to  stop. 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield  further,  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
giving  aid  or  assistance  to  any  Commu- 
nist country  now  supporting  the  effort  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  against  our 
soldiers. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's view  on  that  point  100  percent. 
However,  I  would  say  that  no  European 
country  is  supporting  the  North  Vietna- 
mese either  with  men  or  equipment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  his  speech  in  New  York  City  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  before  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Editorial  Writers,  the  President 
is  reported  to  have  said  with  reference  to 
encouraging  Increased  trade  with  East- 
em  European  countries: 

I  have  today  signed  a  determination  that 
will  allow  ttie  Export-Import  Banic  to 
guarantee  commercial  credits  to  four  addi- 
tional Eastern  European  countries — Poland, 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Czeclioslovakla. 
This  is  good  business.  And  It  will  help  us 
bxilld  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe. 

I  question  that  this  Is  good  business  as 
the  President  claims.  I  question  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Mich- 
igan would  think  this  Is  good  business. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  whether 
the  American  people  are  going  to  think 
that  this  Is  good  business.  It  would  be 
mighty  hard  for  me  to*  explain  to  those 
I  am  honored  to  represent  why  I  voted 
to  make  our  taxpayers'  funds  available 
to  provide  credits  to  Communist  coun- 
tries that  are  supporting  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  North  Vietnam,  and,  you  too,  my 
colleagues,  who  support  the  legislation 
will  find  It  difficult  to  explain  why  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  should  be  used  to 
strengthen  commimlsm. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  In  conclusion  I  should 
say  we  shoiild  be  very  careful  that  any- 
thing we  do  today  will  not  strengthen 
any  country  that  might  conceivably  be 
giving  aid  or  assistance  in  any  form  to 
the  aggressors  in  Vietnam.  A  most  seri- 
ous question  has  been  raised,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
we  have  had.  I  think  this  should  be  de- 
ferred In  order  that  it  can  be  studied  with 
the  greatest  of  care  when  the  90th  Con- 
gress convenes  in  January. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAFTEH    HI — INDEPBNDKNT    omCCS 

Veterans'  Administration 
General  Operating  Expenses 
For   an    additional    amount    for   "General 
operating  expenses",  $19,320,000. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  shocked,  to  put 
It  mildly,  to  learn  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  EWver,  had  not  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  request  supplementary 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tre- 
mendous nurse  shortage  In  the  Veterans 
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Administration  hospitals  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  build  a  rec- 
ord, preliminary  to  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  concerted  efifort  to  take  care  of  this  in 
January,  and  certainly  it  is  urgent  that 
we  do  take  care  of  it,  I  would  like  to 
relate  some  background.  Recently  we 
have  had  negotiations  between  the  nurs- 
ing profession  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  the  hospitals  which  have  led 
to  22-percent  salary  increases  for  nurses 
in  private  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time,  jun- 
ior grade  nurses  entering  into  t,he  Veter- 
ans' Administration  receive  only  $5,867  a 
year.  That  is  not  even  $500  a  month  for 
a  registered  nurse. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  result? 
Nurses  are  leaving  your  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  by  the  dozens  each 
day.  and  we  are  about  to  close  a  ward 
In  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  simply  because  we  cannot 
obtain  nurses. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Administrator, 
Mr.  Driver,  and  I  pointed  the.se  facts  out 
to  him.    He  wrote  bEick  as  follows: 

We  have  adopted  a  policy  to  permit  the 
setting  of  pay  rates  above  the  minimum  for 
the  grade  in  certain  localities.  These  will 
be  areas  where  the  prevailing  pay  in  non- 
Pederal  hospitals  is  significantly  higher  than 
ours  and  Is  determined  to  handicap  our 
ability  to  hire  or  retain  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  the  nurses 
say?  I  quote  Just  one  phrase  of  a  tele- 
gram which  I  have  received : 

Even  were  maximum  use  made  of  these 
emergency  guidelines  oxu-  staff's  fair  and 
reasonable  requirements  would  be  less  than 
halfway  satisfied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate:  We 
have  taken  emergency  measures  to  pay 
partially  the  increased  cost  of  hiring 
nurses  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
which  met  half  of  the  requirements,  while 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  has  not  even 
discussed  or  talked  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  alxjut  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  wrong? 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger  1. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gubser],  for  yielding. 
Both  of  us  have  veterans'  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  the  areas  which  it  is  our  honor 
to  represent.  We  not  only  receive  letters 
constantly  from  the  nurses  serving  in 
those  hospitals,  but  we  receive  letters  of 
criticism  from  nurses  ser\'ing  in  regular 
hospitals,  criticizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  not  reaching  the  maximum  that 
the  other  hospitals  in  the  area  are  now 
Pa>-lng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gubser] 
in  severe  criticism  of  the  action  which 
has  bet-n  taken,  not  only  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  by  the  administra- 
tion itself.  In  not  reque.sting  these  funds. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  correct  in  a 
great  portion  of  his  statement. 

However,  Mr.  Driver  did  appear  before 
the  committee  personally,  and  testified 
in  support  of  the  items  now  contained  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  budget 
request  for  fimds  for  this  purpose  and 
Mr.  Driver  or  none  of  his  associates  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  discussed 
that  subject  at  all.  There  were  no  re- 
quests for  funds  and  none  are  included 
herein. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  House  appreciates  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  shortage  of  bedside 
nurses  in  this  country  of  around  some 
80.000 — largely  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  hierarchy  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion, who  now  say  that  a  nurse  has  to  be 
a  Ph.  D.  or  a  doctor,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Plain,  good,  old-fashioned  nurses  are 
not  being  produced. 

Now,  I  am  all  for  the  nurses  receiving 
adequate  wages,  my  colleagues,  very 
much  so,  because  the  nurses  are  behind, 
although  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
everyone  is  saying  that  they  cannot  pay 
for  nursing  services.  All  right,  one  can- 
not pay  $30,  $40,  or  $50  a  day,  which 
they  say  it  is  in  many  places,  but  why 
in  the  world  cannot  we  in  this  House 
find  some  method  by  which  this  80.000 
shortage  in  nurses  could  be  filled'^  We 
need  nurses. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  this  Congress  Ls  most 
generous  in  handing  out  103  supergrade 
positions  to  the  poverty  program  with 
salaries  up  to  $25,000  a  year.  Yet  our 
registered  nurses,  who  have  life  and 
death  within  their  hands,  who  go  to  col- 
lege for  4  years,  and  most  of  whom  re- 
ceive a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and 
who  are  highly  skilled  must  start  work 
for  the  veterans'  Administration  at  $5,867 
per  year — less  than  $500  per  month.  I 
think  that  it  is  sm  absolute  disgrace,  and 
I  call  upon  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  do  something  about  this  matter 
in  January,  pay  these  nurses  what  they 
deserve,  and  stop  this  situation  where 
nurses  are  leaving  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tals In  droves  to  go  to  better  paying 
positions  in  private  hospitals. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  This  is  an  important  question 
and  it  deserves  attention.  It  also  re- 
quires some  straightforward  and  sober- 
ing answers. 

Where  do  you  find  nurses  today  ? 

You  find  nurses  just  about  anywhere — 
but  wherever  they  are.  there  are  not 
enough.  There  are  not  enough  in  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  in  doctors'  olTices  and 
schools,  or  in  the  Armed  Forces.  There 
are  not  enough  in  Industry  or  in  re- 


search, and  there  are  not  enough  nurse 
teachers  to  instruct  the  students  who 
might  help  fill  this  tremendous  shortage. 

'Nurse  shortage"  is  a  phrase  which  is 
echoing  throughout  the  Nation  today, 
and  Federal  statisticians  have  pointed 
out  that  the  situation  will  become  worse 
before  it  Improves. 

We  are  not  the  first  persons  to  note 
that  there  is  a  dreadful  shortage  of 
nurses,  and  we  will  not  be  the  last.  It 
is  no  longer  particularly  newsworthy  or 
sage  to  point  out  that  nurses  are  in  short 
supply.  We  can  all  continue  to  wring 
our  hands  and  point  our  fingers  and 
overlook  a  very  obvious  fact — that  the 
shortage  of  nurses  is  an  old,  old  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  tired  of — and  I 
am  sure  the  American  public  is  tired  of — 
self-contained  and  self-righteous  state- 
ments atwut  the  shortage  of  nurses.  I 
think  that  the  health  consumers  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  some  straight- 
forward information — and  by  that  I  do 
not  mean  headline  statements  about  a 
shortfall  of  125,000  nurses  or  that  521,000 
nurses  are  currently  practicing  while 
there  are  actually  over  a  million  nurses 
in  the  United  States  today. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts: 

No  matter  what  way  you  look  at  it, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "instant 
nurse."  Recruitment,  good  education,  a 
commitment  to  quality  nursing  care, 
proper  utilization  of  nursing  personnel, 
economic  and  working  conditions  to  at- 
tract and  hold  nurses — all  these,  and 
more,  are  involved  in  the  process  of 
bringing  nurses  into  tlie  Nation  s  health 
care  facilities.  Without  all  the  right 
ingredients,  the  indindual  produced  may 
be  a  very  nice  person  to  have  around  the 
hospital — but  she  will  not  be  a  nurse. 

There  are  many  who  are  looking  for 
shortcuts  to  increase  the  nurse  supply. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  legitimate  metliods 
to  increase  educational  facilities  or  of 
well-planned  refresher  courses  or  of 
stepi>ed-up  recruitment.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  thoughtful,  well-planned  meas- 
ures which  must  be  intensified. 

When  I  say  "shortcuts,"  I  am  thinking 
of  ill-advised  plans  and  suggestions 
which  can  only  shortchange  the  nursing 
practitioner  and  the  consumer  of  health 
care.  These  short<;uts  would  dilute  nurs- 
ing education  In  time  and  quality.  They 
would  demand  less  in  the  qualifications 
of  a  professional  nurse.  This  individual, 
with  less  than  adequate  preparation, 
would  be  placed  in  the  health  field  and 
called  a  nurse.  But  the  fact  is,  we  are 
short  of  real  nurses,  not  substitutes  or 
poor  copies  of  qualified  professional 
nurses. 

Legislators  and  the  pubUc  alike  must 
come  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  total 
situation  which  has  created  and  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  the  nurse  short- 
age. Once  the  total  situation  is  under- 
stood, perhaps  then  we  cari  get  on  with 
the  business  of  filling  the  needs  Per- 
haps then  we  will  no  longer  hear  "nurse 
shortage  "  and  'quick  solution"  spoken 
in  the  same  breadth. 

If  there  were  a  quick  solution  for  the 
nurse  shortage,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
have  been  Implemented  10  years  ago,  20 
years  ago.  or  even  50.  It  was  the  same 
problem  then.    It  is  just  that  a  nation 
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trenchment  and  the  legislation  are  in- 
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of  health -ca.f  consLuners  has  suddenly 
come  fai  f  to  face  with  an  old.  old  prob- 
lem 

T'xldv  •.;.-:>•  Ls  a  new  national  attitude 
toward  ht-al'h  care  that  has  brought  on 
a  sen.s»'  <!  infency  Medicare  a:id  a 
wealth.  >:  ;  r  k"^^s:\>'  tieaith  legislation 
ha.s  rriHi;;''  i.:  r  .-  iwarf-  of  health  man- 
power :.t-»Hl.v  rt.:  1  ►'s;ipcially  of  the  need 
for  nurs^-.s 

But  •>.■•  -i.h  ::  :  ■  •■!  -^h  ':-vt:ri:;»je  the  fu- 
ture >f  r>rt,-r.  jd.-f  by  .sat^^riflclng  the 
quality  A •■  :■  ;i.e  come  to  expect  from  our 
profps.-!  :  <i.  ;rsrs  In  fact,  we  should 
demard  ■  i'  ■■.■■si-  women  be  better 
trained  h:  1  >•'«  •  ;«a:i!  ;:i  order  to  meet 
the  Inr.'*  t.-  ;  -,■  ;•  ::  a:  *..-.  vi,  hlch  are  being 
placf-d  on  thiem  Oniy  by  going  In  this 
direction  will  we  be  able  to  incretise  the 
quantity  ?nd  quality 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strllce  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  Is 
recoKnIxed  for  5  minutes 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
.sure  that  all  Members  of  Congreaa  want 
to  see  nurses  adequately  paid  Of 
course  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
In  a:;  appropriation  bill  cannot  set 
nurses  pay  rates  In  the  VA  hospitals. 
This  Id  done  by  basic  law  If  legl-slatlon 
Is  requlr<xl  aion^j  that  line  I  am  sure  the 
appropr'.ate  committee  will  support  the 
leglslatl  :.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
however  '.hat  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion miv  THise  the  beginning  rates  sev- 
eral >'.<■;-  .:  "he  pay  scale  where  this  Is 
necessar-.-  to  be  competitive  In  a  locality. 
This  n..^y  provide  some  relief  In  the  situ- 
ation m'-:.'.loned  here 

I  mkh*  T!i  that  we  provided  all  the 
fund.s  r»N,'..  f'd  for  these  purposes  wien 
we  cot'.si  iered  the  regular  bill. 

The  CiTk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bi;: 

A.V1  =■>.  .Mi..'.  :       rrsi.tii;    bt    mr     mahow 

Mr    MAHON      Mr    Chairman.  I  offer 

an  an.f     inient 

The  I,  .trlt  read  as  follows: 

Am--  t:ient  Offered  by  Mr  Mahon:  On 
page  IS  .:nea  8.  9.  and  10.  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing •the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act.  '.901:  the  Departmeot  of  Defente  Ap- 
proprlitlon  Act.  ISffT;". 

The  CTIAIF^MAN*  TTie  Chair  recog- 
nizes *.r:e  K':,:.e[n.t;:  ':  .>m  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahd.n 

Mr  MAHU.N  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  objection  to  "Jils 
amendment  Since  this  bill  was  I'fe- 
pared  and  reported,  the  President  has 
signed  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  and  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  Therefore,  we  do  not 
need  any  validating  language  for  the 
fimds  provi  ^"d  in  those  two  bills,  and 
I  have  offered  the  amendment  to  stiike 
out  th.-'  unnecessary  language 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIFtMAN  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  anier:dr:.fnt  offered  by  the  gemJe- 
man  frnm  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.    '~ 
.\Mi?«DMENT      rrEuri)    hy    if>     sow 


Mr     now 

amendment. 


Mr   Chairman,  I  offer  an 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bow  On  page 
10  after  line  3.  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 
Ssc  803  Not  later  than  130  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  appro- 
prlaUons  herein  and  heretofore  made  for 
personal  services  (but  not  Including  thoae 
for  Department  of  Defense  military  func- 
tions, the  Poet  Office  Departznent.  and  the 
Selective  Service  System)  shall,  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  t>e  reduced  by  not 
leas  than  I70.0O0.00O  through  the  reduction, 
below  the  number  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der appropriations  herein  and  heretofore 
nxade.  of  not  leas  than  10.000  full-time  per- 
manent  civilian    Federal    employees  " 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill.  It  applies 
to  funds  that  are  contained  in  other  leg- 
islation and  to  funds  that  are  made 
available  by  previous  law. 

The  amendment  Is  not  restricted  to 
this  bill 

I  raise  the  further  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  require  additional  duties  of  the 
President,  and  for  that  reason  is  subject 
to  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr  Bow)  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr   BOW.     Yes.  I  do;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  Is  germane  under  the  Hol- 
man  rule,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  that 
with  the  Chairman. 

The  Holman  rule  permits  legislation  In 
a  general  appropriation  bill  if  the  legis- 
lation is  germane  and  retrenches  ex- 
penditures In  any  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

First.  By  reduction  of  the  number 
and  salary  of  the  o£Qcers  of  the  United 
States. 

And  I  think  it  does  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Second.  By  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
pensation of  any  person  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

And.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  meet* 
that  requirement. 

Third.  By  the  reduction  of  amounts 
of  money  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  general 
appropriation  bill  which  affects  various 
agencies. 

The  amendment  is  germane  since  It 
also  deals  with  and  affects  various  ap- 
propriations of  various  agencies. 

There  can  be  no  speculation  or  imcer- 
tainty  about  Its  reducing  personnel  be- 
cause it  will  cut  by  10.000  the  full-time 
permanent  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Additionally,  It  reduces  appropriations 
in  this  bill  and  in  existing  legislation  by 
$70  million,  which  also  comes  under  the 
Holman  rule 

I  acknowledge  that  It  deals  with  per- 
sonnel and  appropriations  In  other  leg- 
islation as  well  as  In  this  bUl,  but  the 
whole  subject  matter  Is  the  reduction  of 
personnel  and  the  retrenchment  of  Fed- 


eral expenditures.  That  follows  the 
Holman  rule. 

On  Jime  1.  1892,  while  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  and  to  an  Item  appro- 
priating $10,450,000  for  free  delivery 
service,  an  amendment  was  submitted 
striking  out  that  sum  and  inserting  "$10,- 
449.000.  to  be  disbursed  in  such  manner," 
and  so  forth,  the  manner  prescribed 
being  a  new  provision  of  law.  It  was 
held  that  the  amendment  was  germane; 
that  while  It  changed  existing  law.  It  re- 
duced the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
bill,  and  was  therefore  in  order — pages 
4909-4911  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
of  Jtme  1.  1892.  The  decision  of  the 
Chair  was  ap(>ealed  but.  after  full  de- 
bate, his  decision  was  sustained  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole — Congressional 
Record,  of  June  1,  1892,  page  4920. 

Further.  "'Cannon's  Precedents,"  vol- 
ume vn.  1491.  holds  that  an  amendment 
reducing  the  number  of  Cavalry  regi- 
ments from  15  to  10  is  in  order,  for  while 
the  Chair  cannot  fix  the  amount  of  the 
reduction,  that  a  reduction  will  follow 
seems  to  be  a  fair  and  necessary  con- 
clusion. 

I  particularly  point  this  out  to  the 
Chair  that  "Cannon's  Precedents,"  vol- 
ume vn,  1511.  holds  that  unlike  a  provi- 
sion admitted  as  a  limitation — and  this 
is  not  a  limitation — language  admitted 
tmder  the  Holman  rule  is  not  restricted 
In  its  application  to  the  pending  bill 

This  Is  a  precedent  of  the  House.  It 
has  been  sustained  by  the  House.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  clearly 
qualifies  under  the  Holman  rule,  and  I 
urge  that  the  point  of  order  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pro\1des 
that  "provisions  herein  and  heretofore 
made  for  personal  services  shall  as  the 
President  shall  determine  be  reduced  by 
not  less  than  $70  million  through  the 
reduction,  below  the  number  othenu'lse 
authorized  under  appropriations  herein 
and  heretofore  made,  of  not  less  than 
10.000  full-time  permanent  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees." 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  apply  not  only  to  funds 
carried  In  this  bill  but  to  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  Chair  notes  that  the  Holman  rule, 
in  clause  2  of  rule  21.  specifies  that  to 
fall  within  the  exception  provided  by 
this  rule,  the  amendment  must  be  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
The  bill  before  the  Committee  provides 
supplemental  appropriations  for  certain 
governmental  activities — activities  spec- 
ified In  this  bill.  The  amendment  goes 
much  further  than  this,  and  with  three 
exceptions  would  be  applicable  to  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  citations  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio— all  of  them,  as  far  as  the  Chair 
can  determined.  Involved  appropriation 
blUs  that  dealt  with  the  activities  of 
some  department  or  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  amendments  provided  for 
limitations  or  retrenchments  of  activi- 
ties carried  in  the  bill,  and  were  germane 
to  the  bill  before  the  Committee. 
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The  bill  before  the  Committee,  as  the 
Chair  Indicated,  provides  supplemental 
8PProprlati(jns  just  for  certain  govern- 
mental activities,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  goes  beyond  those  activities 
and  the  point  of  order  is  therefore  sus- 
tained. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED    BT    MR     BOW 

Mr   BOW     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bow  On  page 
16  after  line  3  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

■Sec.  803.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision, appropriations  herein,  as-  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine,  shall,  not  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  be  reduced  In  the  aggregate  by  not  less 
Uian  $1,600,000,000  through  substitution  by 
reduction  and  transfer  of  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  governmental  activities  that 
the  President,  within  the  aforementioned  120 
day!,  shall  have  determined  to  be  excess  to 
the  necessities  of  the  services  and  objects 
for  which  appropriated  " 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  agair^t  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  point  of  order  is 
;hat  the  amendment  goes  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  bill  and  applies  to  funds 
made  available  by  other  laws  for  which 
appropriations  are  not  provided  in  the 
pending  measure. 

I  make  the  further  point  of  order  that 
•Jie  amendment  would  obviously  impose 
additional  duties  on  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr  BOW.  Yes.  I  do  wish  to  be  heard. 
Mr  Chairman. 

With  respect  to  this  amendmont  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  provisions  of  the  Holman 
rule. 

I  believe  we  have  changed  the  Holman 
rule  today  by  making  it  relate  to  this 
bill.  The  previous  precedents  of  the 
House  have  been  It  must  not  necessarily 
apply  to  this  particular  bill  when  there 
15  a  retrenchment,  so  we  are  making  new 
precedents  today. 

This  Is  a  general  appropriation  bill 
affecting  various  agencies.  Since  the 
amendment  also  deals  with  and  affects 
various  appropriations  of  various  agen- 
cies. It  is  germane. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  .speculation  as 
to  its  retrenching  Federal  expenditures 
because  it  reduces  appropriations  in  this 
bUl— in  this  bill  by  $15  billion  and  re- 
quires the  President  to  fund  activities  in 
this  bill  from  previously  appropriated 
funds  that  are  excess  to  the  necessities 
of  the  services  and  objects  for  which 
appropriated. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  Holman  rule 
does  not  go  along  with  the  decision  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  additional  duties  are 
Involved. 

Under  the  Holman  rule  it  is  a  question 
of  retrenchment  of  expenditures. 

The  legislation  In  this  amendment  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penditures. Instead.  It  is  directly  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing  the  reduction  of 
expenditures.     Thus,   the  proposed  re- 


trenchment and  the  legislation  are  In- 
separable and  must  be  considered 
together. 

"Cannon's  Precedents."  in  volume  VTI. 
1550  and  1551,  holds  that  an  amendment 
may  include  such  legislation  as  is  directly 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  re- 
duction of  expenditures  proposed.  That 
is  the  precise  situation  with  respect  to 
this  pending  amendment. 

Again  I  cite  "Carmon's  Precedents." 
volume  Vn,  1511,  which  holds  that 
language  admitted  under  the  Holman 
rule  is  not  restricted  in  its  application  to 
the  pending  bill,  and  to  the  June  1.  1892. 
decision,  to  which  I  referred  before,  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  its 
Chairman,  that  an  amendment  was  in 
order  under  the  Holman  rule  even 
though  it  changed  existing  law. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  if  this 
is  held  to  be  out  of  order  we  will  be 
changing  the  precedents  and  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  we  will  be  destroying 
the  Holman  rule. 

I  urge  the  Chair  to  overrule  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  specifies  that  appropria- 
tions herein,  as  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine, shall  be  reduced  in  the  aRerogate 
by  not  less  than  $1.5  billion.  This  re- 
duction would  be  achieved  by  author- 
izing and  directing  the  President  to  uti- 
lize previously  appropriated  funds  for  the 
activities  carried  in  this  bill. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  amendment 
is  clearly  legislation.  It  places  addi- 
itional  determinations  and  duties  on  the 
President  and  Involves  funds  other  than 
those  carried  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  if  the  amendment  were  to 
be  permitted  it  would  have  to  qualify,  as 
the  gentleman  has  attempted  to  qualify 
it,  under  the  Holman  exception,  under 
the  Holman  rule,  rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
Holman  exception  is  inapplicable  in  this 
instance  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  payment  from  a  fund  al- 
ready appropriated  of  a  sum  which 
otherwise  would  be  charged  against  the 
Treasury  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  re- 
trenchment of  expenditures  under  the 
Holman  rule. 

Chairman  Hicks,  of  New  York,  ruled 
to  the  same  effect  when  a  proposition  in- 
volving the  Holman  rule  was  before  the 
House  on  January  26,  1921. 

Second,  it  seems  to  the  Chair  that 
the  language  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  authorizes  the  rc- 
appropriation  of  imexpended  balances,  a 
practice  prohibited  by  clause  5  of  rule 

xxr. 

Third,  the  amendment  goes  to  funds 
other  than  those  carried  in  this  bill  and 
Is  not  germane. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  point  and 
the  citation  that  has  been  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  which  is  found  in 
the  precedents  of  the  House,  volume  VII. 
1511,  the  Chair  will  note  that  the  propo- 
sition reduced  the  number  of  Army  offi- 
cers and  provided  the  method  by  which 
the  reduction  should  be  accomplished 


It  was  an  amendment,  as  it  appears  in 
the  citation,  to  a  War  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  and  was  therefore  ger- 
mane in  spite  of  whatever  the  general 
proposition  in  the  heading  may  have 
stated. 

For  the  reasons  given,  the  Chair  will 
sustain  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEKED    BY     ME      FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  F'indlet:  On 
page  16,  after  line  3,  add  the  following: 

"Sec  803.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able because  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  be  used  by  the  Export-Import  bank  to 
either  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion hereafter  Incurred  by  any  Communist 
country  (as  defined  In  section  620(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended) 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any 
other  way  to  participate  in  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  na- 
tion In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  such  country,  agency  or  nation." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears, although  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  the  amendment  is 
subject  to  the  point  of  order  that  it  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
seemingly  requires  additional  duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  taken  exactly  from  the 
language  of  an  amendment  which  was 
part  of  an  appropriation  bill  in  1963.  I 
am  sure  many  of  the  Members  present 
today  will  recall  the  Christmas  Eve  ses- 
sion which  did  extend  to  that  late  date 
because  of  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  itself  does  not  impose  any 
burdens,  duties,  or  obligations  on  the 
President.  It  Is  simply  an  act  of  re- 
trenchment and  withholding  and  denial 
of  funds  for  specific  purposes.  By  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  no  determination  or 
duties  are  placed  upon  anyone  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment,  I  feel  it  is  in 
order 'today  just  as  it  was  back  in  1963. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PiNDLEY]  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lim- 
itation on  an  appropriation  and  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair.  Impose 
extra  burdens  or  administrative  duties 
upon  the  administration  in  a  way  that 
would  subject  It  to  a  point  of  order. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Elinois  [Mr  FindleyI  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  read  again.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
amendment  read  again  In  order  to  have 
a  copy  of  It.  We  do  not  know  what  Is 
contained  in  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r-Muest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerit  will  re- 
report  tilt*  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am<»t.dinent  offered  by  Mr  FlNDUtT ;  On 
pa*ce   l-i    aiter  ilne  3    add  the  following: 

■•Sk.-  803  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able becauje  of  the  pxovUlone  of  lhl»  bill 
shall  be  used  by  the  Ex  port- Import  Bank  to 
guarar.-ee  the  payment  of  any  herelnSL/ter 
Incurrtsl  by  any  Conrununlst  country  as  de- 
floed  ;p.  section  a20(f )  of  the  Foreign  Asolst- 
ance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  or  any  agency 
or  na'.ionaJ  thereof,  or  In  any  other  w«y  to 
participate  In  the  acta  of  trade  to  any  such 
country  agency  or  nation  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  any  product  by  such  coun- 
try  a*<eiicy  or  nation." 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  pending  before  us  clearly  provides 
additional  funds  for  the  Eixport- Import 
Bank  This  is  an  institution  owned  en- 
tirely by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers  who  are  also  financing 
a  very  difficult  cosUy  and  bloody  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  Members 
of  thus  body  and  to  the  Nation  generally, 
that  the  Communist  nations  of  Europe 
form  a  verluble  arsenal  to  supply  the 
Communist  forces  In  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
woulJ  wish  to  provide  funds  which  might 
be  Lised  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  any  of 
these  nations  whose  activities  work  a 
hardship  by  providing  guna  and  other 
suppUe.s  \iM-d  against  our  fighting  men  In 
North  V:t'tr;am 

Mr  C:.d.i:nan.  the  effect  of  '-his 
amendment  will  simply  be  to  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
which  IS  not  a  private  Institution — net  a 
private  bank — from  providing  this  form 
of  aid  to  any  Communist  countries. 

I  liope  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  tlu.s  amendment. 

And.  I  might  say  that  language  similar 
to  thi.s  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority 
In  this  body  in  1963.  and  that  occurred 
durin«{  a  period  when  there  was  certainly 
a  lower  level  of  activity  In  Vietnam  and 
when  we  were  not  so  clearly  and  heavily 
at  war  as  we  are  today 

Lf  this  House  of  Representatives  had 
good  reason  to  support  a  limitation  at 
that  time.  It  has  even  greater  reason 
today 

We  ;.ave  sustained  a  heavy  toll  in 
Vietnam  And.  apparently,  this  toll  will 
continue 

It  i.s  very  clear  that  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  ail  kinds  of  weapons  are  pro- 
duced and  shipped  from  these  very  same 
Communtst  countries,  which  under  the 
broad  existing  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  would  have  access  to  tax- 
payer-financed credit 

All  of  OS  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that 
when  any  person  or  any  nation  receives 
credit  that  person  or  nation  is  enabled 
to  do  things  he  could  not  otherwise 
afford 

So.  Mr  Chalrma;;  to  the  extent  that 
the  ELxpoit- Import  Bank  does  extend 
credit  to  any  Communist  nation  which 
provides  arms  or  other  supplies  to  North 
VietcAj;:    to  that  extent  that  country  Is 


enabled  to  maintain  a  higher  level  of 
activity  In  that  respect  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ln  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  although  In  principle,  as 
I  stated  earlier.  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment. 

However.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  or  the  committee 
had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  or  what  the  Impact  would 
be  upon  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  ultimately 
prove  to  be  a  good  amendment,  especially 
If  we  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and 
to  discuss  it  with  the  officials  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  as  to  what  the  Impact 
would  be.  what  our  present  commitments 
are.  and  what  undelivered  commodities 
we  have  that  may  fall  Into  this  category. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  l  Mr.  Pindhy  1  that  we 
appreciate  the  amendment  bemg  offered 

The  amendment  indicates  that  we  are 
against  selling  any  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  to  any  of  Its  satellites, 
that  would  assist  the  enemy  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam  But  I  think  that 
the  committee  has  a  record  of  being  fair, 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  dlsciiss  this  proposed 
amendment  with  the  officials  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  before  we  adopt  It  and  crip- 
ple the  activities  of  the  Bank. 

So  I  trust  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  there  be  any  doubt 
In  anybody's  mind,  this  Is  the  same 
amendment  that  was  offered  and  which 
carried  the  House  In  1963.  which  was 
knocked  out  In  conference,  which  came 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where- 
upon the  House  Instructed  the  conferees 
to  Insist  on  the  House  position. 

This  was  done  twice,  and  the  third 
time  the  House  refused  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  because  It  was  5  o'clock  In  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Eve  at  that  time. 

The  House  has  repeatedly  expressed 
Itself  as  being  In  favor  of  the  proposition 
which  Is  Included  In  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  memory  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  certainly  revert  to 
the  time  In  1963  when  this  language  was 
thoroughly  studied.  We  knew  what  It 
was  going  to  do  then,  and  we  do  now 
I  will  say  to  him  without  any  equivoca- 
tion whatsoever  that  It  will  stop  the 
Elxport-Import  Bank  from  making  loans 
to  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  other 
countries  which  are  Identified  as  Com- 
munist countries,  and  so  defined  under 
the  language  referred  to  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  Is  no  mystery  here.  This  lan- 
guage has  been  well  considered  by  the 
House. 


I  think  every  Member  of  the  House, 
Including  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
knows  exactly  what  It  will  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
never  heard  of  possible  loans  to  Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia,  and  all  these  dif- 
ferent countries.  I  wish  that  some  of 
the  able  members  of  the  committee  had 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  so 
that  he  would  have  some  knowledge  of 
this  amendment. 

I  have  no  prior  knowledge  of  any  pro- 
posed loans  such  as  have  been  indi- 
cated. This  Is  something  that  can  catch 
us  off  base. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, if  I  understood  his  earlier  colloquj'. 
was  caught  off  base  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  actxxally  loans  planned  to  Communist 
countries  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  information  was  not  divulged  to  him 
in  any  hearings.  I  would  say  that  we 
are  not  now  trying  to  catch  the  gentle- 
man off  base,  we  are  going  to  get  him 
back  on  base,  by  telling  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  that  It  cannot  make  these 
loans  until  it  comes  to  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  makes  a  proper  case  for 
them.  This  can  certainly  be  done  In 
January.  There  could  not  be  any  emer- 
gency about  the5>e  transactions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  if  he  will  not 
insist  on  this  amendment,  on  which  we 
do  not  have  the  background  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  should  have  as  to  Its 
full  Impact,  that  we  will  start  hearings 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  and  try 
to  clear  it  up. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman 
should  offer  this  amendment  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  this  Congress  that  could 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  I  repeat  that  there  have 
been  no  hearings  held  on  it.  But  if  the 
gentleman  will  not  insist  on  his  amend- 
ment we  will  begin  hearings  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  find  out  what 
It  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  matter 
of  these  loans  certainly  could  go  over 
until  January;  there  Is  no  urgency  what- 
soever that  there  be  hearings  on  this  to- 
morrow. However,  I  think  that  the 
Committee  understands  why  no  loans 
should  be  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bar*  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  any  Communist  countries  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  rush  for  hearings  on  this. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  take  the  heat  off  of  the  House. 
take  the  heat  off  the  Committee,  and  to 
take  the  heat  off  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  so  that  he  can  deal  with  this  in 
his  deliberate  wisdom,  and  he  is  a  very 
wise  Member  of  the  House.  He  can  go 
into  this  matter  In  January. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 
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■  of  the  House, 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  Is  no  heat  on 
the  gentleman  from  LouLsiana.  I  have 
me  courage  oi  my  convictions.  I  think 
this  is  a  rather  bad  way  tij  legislate — 
to  come  in  at  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  with  an  amendmeni  that  might 
close  dowia  this  institution  that  has  an 
e.xcellent  record  as  a  financial  institution 
for  the  financing  of  U.S.  exports  abroad. 
This  amendment  might  destroy  the  one 
Institution  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  supported  over  the  years. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Commimist  countries  are 
now  m  Russia  making  agreements.  Also 
I  have  here  a  newspaper  clipping  show- 
ing that  Poland  and  North  Vietnam  on 
Monday,  signed  trade  and  economic  as- 
sistance agreements. 

These  people  are  doing  busine.ss  with 
North  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
remind  the  House  that  North  Vietnamese 
troops  are  shooting  at  American  boys 
and  shooting  down  American  planes 
every  day.  Now,  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  come  before  the  House  at  this 
late  hour  and  authorize  funds  which  will 
go  to  make  loans  which  may  strengthen 
the  country  of  North  Vietnam?  I  do  not 
think  It  is  necessary.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  la.'^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  back  to  what 
happened  in  1963  after  we  had  defeated 
this  same  amendment.  What  happened 
was  that  we  sold  a  lot  of  wheat  to  Russia 
ind  we  got  gold  for  it.  They  at€  the 
wheat,  but  they  no  longer  have  the  gold. 
They  do  not  have  that  gold  with  which 
tobuy  munitions  and  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Some  of  the  wheat 
that  we  sold  to  Russia  was  transshipped 
to  another  Commtuilst  country  and  it 
r.ever  even  got  to  Russia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  was  an 
unauthorized  mixup  over  there  on  $25 
milhon  worth  but  that  was  relatively  just 
peanuts  to  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  But  the  gentleman 
^"111  admit  that  It  never  got  to  Russia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  antl-Amer- 
ican-businessman's  amendment. 

There  Is  just  so  much  wheat  in  the 
'■orld.  If  we  do  not  sell  the  wheat,  then 
Prance  or  Canada  or  somebody  else  sells 
the  wheat.  Then  we  supply'  wheat  to 
people  that  they  would  have  been  sup- 
plying wheat  to. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1963 
wd  1964.  There  was  so  much  wheat 
sold  by  Canada  to  those  countries  that 
our  merchants  picked  up  Canada's  usual 
customers,  including  France. 

When  our  businessmen  and  millers 
cannot  sell  the  wheat  directly,  what  hap- 
pens Is  that  some  Canadian  or  other 
merchant  will  sell  it.  They  can  buy  the 
'"heat  and  touch  base  in  Montreal  and 
-hen  go  on. 

Talk  about  American  bottoms — they 
ire  not  restricted  to  American  bottoms 
on  50  percent  or  on  any  percentage.  They 
~^n  secure  Japanese  bottoms  or  any  oth- 


er bottoms  entirely.  They  can  load  the 
wheat  and  touch  base  in  Montreal,  make 
a  new  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  and  then 
go  on  to  wherever  they  want  to  go. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  is  to  cut 
out  the  American  businessman  from 
making  a  share  of  the  profit  in  world 
trade.  It  puts  foreign  merchants  be- 
tween the  American  businessman  and 
the  ultimate  customer. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  none  of  us  know  what  the 
implications  of  this  amendment  may  be. 
Every  day,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  manufacturers  and  exporters  have 
been  shipping  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  some  1,200  different 
commodities  being  exported  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  sold  to  the  So\iet  Un- 
ion in  1954  $144  million  worth  of  Amer- 
ican commodities. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  amend- 
ment would  preclude  any  manufacturer 
or  any  exporter  from  exporting  their 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  did  we  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment 20  years  ago  or  after  World  War 
II?  Trade  has  been  going  on  between 
these  nations  ever  since.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  amendment  is  all-inclusi\e 
or  just  what  you  propose  to  do.  But 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are 
selling  commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  say 
this  too,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  cannot  do 
business  in  the  world  market  without  the 
Export-Import  Bank  guarantee.  Ger- 
many set  such  a  guarantee  agency  up 
after  World  War  II.  Other  countries 
followed  suit,  and  finally,  we  established 
one. 

Business  is  not  done  exclusively  be- 
tween individuals  in  the  United  States 
and  individuals  somewhere  else — they 
have  to  have  a  government  that  guar- 
antees the  transaction. 

This  is  the  only  way  you  can  sell  in 
world  trade,  and  that  Is  what  our  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  for. 

One  of  the  usual  customs  in  world 
trade  is  that  you  get  one-third  down, 
perhaps  a  third  of  it  upon  deliver>-.  and 
one-third  6  months  later,  after  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  distribute  some  of  it. 
This  is  the  usual  custom  and  in  fact 
synonomous  to  a  cash  sale.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  guarantees  it.  and  nobody 
has  ever  defaulted  including  the  Com- 
munist nations  on  any  of  these  guaran- 
tees of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  absolutely  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  you  are  stirprised. 

Mr,  YOUNGER.  I  am  absolutely  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  come  before  us  and  defend  the 
purpose  of  the  businessmen  who  want  to 
continue  the  war  and  furnish  the  muni- 
tions to  kill  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  decline  to  yield 
further.    That  is  nothing  but  demagogu- 


ery.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it.  That  is  the 
kind  of  amendment  that  never  comes  up 
except  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session  of 
Congress.  Why  did  it  not  come  up  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  profit  is  it 
to  the  American  Government  to  trade 
in  this  manner  with  a  Communist  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  American 
Government  does  not  trade. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  American 
people  or  the  American  businessman. 
E>o  they  need  this  profit? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  have  wheat 
and  other  products  to  sell,  and  we  are 
going  to  sell  it  in  a  world  market.  Some- 
one is  going  to  sell  the  wheat.  Why 
should  our  businessmen  be  the  only  ones 
excluded  from  doing  so? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  understood  that 
we  had  a  shortage  of  wheat. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Only  because  we 
have  been  selling  it.  We  would  not  have 
a  shortage  of  wheat  if  we  had  prohibited 
our  businessmen  from  selling  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Do  our  business- 
men need  this  profit  so  badly  that  they 
have  to  sell  the  wheat? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  have  as 
much  right  to  part  of  the  profit  as  busi- 
nessmen in  Canada  have. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  BOW.  This  is  not  a  new  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  it  before  us  many 
times  previously.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  has 
seen  this  amendment  many  times.  When 
he  says  that  he  does  not  know  but  that 
this  may  destroy  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  may  I  point  out  that  he  knows  it 
refers  only  to  Communist  countries, 
nothing  else  but  Communist  countries. 
I  W'ould  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
whether  the  millers  and  the  wheat  grow- 
ers of  Iowa,  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  sons  in  Vietnam  today,  are  willing 
that  this  trade  shall  go  on  with  Commu- 
nist countries,  to  build  them  up  so  that 
they  can  kill  their  sons?  And  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
I  wish  that  instead  of  this  vote  being 
today  on  this  matter,  that  we  were  giving 
this  vote  to  400,000  men  now  serviiig  in 
Vietnam,  whether  they  feel  we  should  or 
should  not  be  lending  that  money  to 
nations  which  are  furnishing  the  sinews 
of  war,  the  antiaircraft  gtms.  the  rifles, 
the  automatic  weapons,  the  petroleum, 
and  whether  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  should  go  into  the  E^xport-Import 
Bank  to  be  used  for  these  countries. 

Let  us  look  at  this  thing  from  the 
standpoint  of  whether  the  American 
businessman  wants  It  or  not  Let  us 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  furnish  the  sinews 
of  war  simply  for  a  profit  motive  to  affect 
400.000  men — and  you  are  drafting  more 
ever>'  day.  You  know  it  is  going  to 
increase. 
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And  I  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  this 
Is  the  test  This  Is  the  test  Are  we 
golRK  to  continue  this  trade  and  are  we 
golivb'  to  build  Communist  countries,  and 
are  we  going  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  fuml&h  additional  materiel,  or  are 
we  going  to  say  to  them  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  support  their 
war  ►'fTorts' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M.'  BOW  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  me  how.  by  this  amend- 
men:.  you  are  going  to  keep  Canada  from 
making  these  sales'' 

Mr  BOW  I  do  not  care  what  Can- 
ada doe^  I  do  object  to  what  Canada 
Is  dolr.i: 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  BOW  No.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther I  am  not  trying  to  protect  Canada 
I  am  trying  to  protect  the  American  serv- 
icemen In  Vietnam  Let  Canada  sell  It 
If  it  wants  to  I  am  concerned  We  have 
spent  $122  billion  In  foreign  aid  and  other 
aid  beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan 
The  gentleman  who  Is  on  his  feet  on  the 
other  side  has  helped  to  appropriate 
thosT  funds. 

Where  are  our  friends'*  Who  la  helping 
us  in  South  Vietnam''  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  give  this  money  to  Commu- 
nist countries  to  help  them'' 

Mr  Chairman,  Canada  Is  not  there 
helping  us  There  are  no  troops  iiom 
Canada,  no  troops  from  Great  Brl  Jiln. 
C3o  right  down  through  the  countrlei  we 
have  assisted  We  gave  $122  blllloi  to 
save  those  nations  Now  you  caU  the 
roll  In  Vietnam  and  they  are  not  tliere 

I  say  UD  you.  my  friends,  here  Is  the 
test  Are  we  going  to  lay  down  the  rule 
here  today  that  we  are  not  going  to 
stren^'then  Communist  countries  which 
are  shipping  the  materiel  of  war  to  kill 
American  men.  or  Is  the  profit  motive 
enough  for  us  to  tell  our  businessmen. 
"Go  ahead.  We  will  finance  you."  and 
not  protect  these  400.000  boys? 

Mr  P.AS.SMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  itfiitlpm.in  yield' 

Mr  BOW  I  yield  to  my  friend  f-om 
Loui.'iiai.H 

Mr  PASSM.AN  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished kientleman  from  Ohio  tMr 
Bowl  has  made  an  excellent,  patriotic 
statement  I  share  his.  desire  about  de- 
vlshu'  some  plan  whereby  we  do  not  help 
Communist  countries. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  at  this  time, 
that  this  amendment  is  all  Inclusive,  suid 
nothing  is  said  about  exempting  any 
commodities  American  exporters  may 
ship  to  Russia  or  uy  any  other  Communist 
couiUr>'  on  a  c-A^i\  basis 

The  distin;iu;.shed  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  very  able  and  fair  I  am  In 
hopes  that  he  wUl  Impart  some  of  that 
wisdom  to  our  .subcommittee  early  next 
year  dunng  our  heannkis  on  the  fiscal 
year  1968  fon-lgn  aid  bill,  rather  tlmn  at 
a  late  dale  in  tlie  .session,  wiien  we  do  not 
have  an  iptKirt  unity  to  ascertain  what 
the  full  im^Au.".  .>f  the  proposed  an.end- 
ment  would  be 

My  question  Ls;  Would  this  amendment 
also  stop  American  exports  for  cash? 


Mr  BOW.  Before  the  gentleman  goes 
fxirther.  since  the  gentleman  talks  about 
cash  sales,  the  gentleman  knows  that  this 
amendment  would  not  prevent  cash  sales. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  BOW  This  has  to  do  with  fi- 
nancing by  the  Export-Import  Bank  I 
will  come  l)efore  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee next  year  and  make  this  plea. 
But  let  us  stop  it  now. 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  only  asked  the  gen- 
tleman what  it  would  do  with  respect  to 
cash  sale  exports.  Would  the  gentleman 
advocate  continuing  that  practice? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  Plooo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Bow  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  am  only  trymg  to 
ascertain  what  our  position  would  be  as 
to  cash  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
other  Communist  countries  Could  the 
amendment  be  construed  to  where  It 
would  restrict  all  exports  to  Communist 
countries'' 

There  are  ways  to  get  cash  This 
amendment  Is  not  going  to  correct  any- 
thing, but  win  only  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  Export- Import  Bank 

Mr  BOW  This  says  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  shall  be  used  by  the 
Elxport- Import  Bank  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  obligations  Incurred  by  Com- 
munist countries. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  cash  sales.  It 
Is  a  question  of  the  financing  activities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
who  asked  us  to  wait  until  next  year  and 
to  come  before  his  subcommittee,  to  see 
what  should  be  done,  that  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  the  casualty  list  In 
Vietnam  will  go  on  from  this  day  until 
then     Let  us  stop  It  now 

Let  us  take  every  step  we  can  today 
to  protect  our  boys  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  BOW      I  yield. 

Mr  PASSMAN  Could  the  gentleman 
furnish  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee an  estimate  of  the  aonount  of 
exports,  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  financed,  that  are  going  Into  Com- 
munist countries'' 

Mr   BOW      I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  FTNDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  BOW,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  say.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  query  Just  made,  that  Ru- 
mania recently  received  a  loan  guaran- 
teed by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  some 
sort  of  a  petroleum  cracking  plant,  a 
plant  that  would  have  obvious  use  in  a 
munitions  Industry. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  very 
much    concerned    with    respect    to    this 


amendment,  because  I  have  a  son  In  Viet- 
nam at  the  present  time  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  how  the  amendment 
would  save  the  life  of  a  single  American 
boy' 

Mr  BOW  I  believe  It  would  save 
lives  from  the  standpoint  of  not  building 
up  the  resources  of  Communist  countries. 
We  should  not  ship  them  any  material 
that  will  assist  In  that  buildup. 

Mr  LONG  of  Mao'land,  I  understand 
that,  but  the  point  has  been  raised  that 
If  we  do  not  sell  to  them,  they  will  buy 
it  somewhere  else  I  Just  wonder  how 
the  amendment  would  save  the  life  of 
any  American  boy 

Mr  BOW.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  buy  it  some  place  else  If  we 
ship  It  to  them  we  can  rest  assured  that 
It  win  be  used  to  make  up  the  sinews  of 
war, 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  answered  my 
question 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
conclude  Ir.  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lip- 
scomb! were  kind  enough  to  give  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  advance, 
copies  of  amendments  which  they  of- 
fered earlier  In  the  proceedings  today 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not  pro- 
vide us  with  a  copy  of  his  amendment, 
so  It  took  a  little  time  to  research  the 
records  and  the  present  law  on  this 
matter 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  hate  to  close  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  a  political  contro- 
versy as  to  who  Is  the  most  patriotic— 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr,  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON,  This  Is  reminiscent  of 
December  1963.  when  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
FiNDLKYl  to  prove  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  more  patriotic  than  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  That  was  In  December 
1963.  Then,  in  November  1964.  the  peo- 
ple went  marching  to  the  polls  and 
elected  Democratic  candidates  In  over- 
whelming numbers  So  I  would  warn 
my  friends  that  this  sort  of  oiieration 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  pay  off  at  the 
polls. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  must  proceed.  Time 
Is  limited. 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name.     Will  he  please  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say. 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee-— - 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN      Regular  order. 

Mr.  MAilON.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  find,  upon  research,  that  the  pending 
amendment  Is  identical,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  a  provision  now  In  Public  Uw 
89-691  of  this  Congress.  It  Is  already 
the  law. 


I  want  to  make  the  issue  before  the 
Hou.se  crystal  clear.  The  pre.sent  law- 
provides  the  following  with  re.spect  to 
the  issue: 

None  of  tlie  funds  made  av:iil:il»le  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  sh.ill  be  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Banlt  to  cither  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  any  obligation  here- 
after Incurred  by  any  Communist  covintry 
(as  defined  In  section  620(fl  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended!  or  any 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any  other 
way  to  participate  In  the  extension  of  credit 
to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  national,  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  natlon.d,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  .such 
guaranleee  would  be  In  the  nntlonal  Interest 
and  reports  each  such  determination  to  the 
House  of  Representative's  and  the  Senate 
Tlthln  30  days  after  such  determination 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Sec,  803,  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able because  of  the  provisions  of  thl.s  bill 
shall  be  used  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
either  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion hereafter  Incurred  by  any  Communist 
country  fas  defined  in  section  620(fi  of  the 
foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  .is  amended) 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any 
oilier  way  to  participate  In  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  nation 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  prod- 
uct by  such  country,  agency,  or  nation 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  real 
difference  In  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment as  compared  with  the  existing  law 
except  he  leaves  out  the  final  proviso  in 
the  law  and  denies  the  President  any 
discretionary  authority  to  take  action 
to  the  contrary  If  he  deems  such  action 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
the  existing  law  takes  care  of  tlie  situa- 
tion unless  there  are  Members  of  the 
House  who  prefer  to  take  a  gratuitous 
slap  at  the  President,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  in  a  foreign  policy  matter  at  this 
time  when  we  are  engaged  In  war.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  tends  to  slap 
the  President  In  the  face  by  denying  him 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  the  discretion  which  the  existing 
law  provides.  The  existing  law,  which  I 
have  quoted  heretofore,  seems  to  me  to 
adequately  cover  the  situation  and  I  for 
one  do  not  propose  to  advocate  that  we 
change  it  now.  How  irresponsible  can 
we  be? 

The  existing  law  was  approved  into 
law  only  3  days  ago  as  Public  Law 
8M91, 

The  existing  law  on  this  subject  Is  not 
something  new.  It  was  enacted  in  1963, 
again  in  1964.  again  In  1965.  and  again 
only  3  days  ago. 

I^t  those  who  beat  their  breast  and 
protest  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  take 
note  of  what  the  real  facts  are  in  this 
case. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  and 
I  predict  it  will  not  be.  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  be  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
recommit.  It  would  be  just  as  Inappro- 
priate as  a  motion  to  recommit  as  It  now 
IS  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 

Let  no  man  be  deceived.  The  gentle- 
°jan  is  merely  proposing  reenactment 
of  existing  law  except  for  a  discretionary 


clause  contained  in  existing  law.  He 
proposes  the  reenactment  of  a  portion  of 
the  law  which  a  majority  of  the  House 
has  supported  since  1963.  including  my- 
self. The  gentleman  would  simply  elmi- 
inate  the  discretionary  section  of  the 
present  law. 

I  wish  to  repeat  for  emphasis  and  clar- 
ity the  position  which  those  of  us  take 
who  oppose  the  pending  amendment. 
We  favor  the  present  law  which  is  as 
follows,  and  I  repeat: 

None  of  the  funds  made  aAallable  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  guaran- 
tee the  payment  of  any  obligation  hereafter 
Incurred  by  any  CommurUst  country  (as  de- 
fined In  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended)  or  any  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  In  any  other  way  to 
participate  In  the  extension  of  credit  to  any 
such  country,  agency,  or  national,  In  con- 
nection with  the  ptirchaee  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  national,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
guarantees  would  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est and  rei)orts  each  such  determination  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
within  30  days  after  such  determination. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated  and  the 
amendment  is  used  as  a  basis  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  those  of  us  who  vote 
against  recommitting  the  bill  will  do  so 
because  we  continue  to  suppoi  t  the  ex- 
isting law  heretofore  quoted. 

I  hope  the  tunendment  will  be  defeated, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  exception 
was  also  placed  in  the  provision  in  1963, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  because  that  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  differentiate  between  these  bad 
sales  and  the  ones  where  all  we  are  doing 
is  rewarding  Canada  for  trading  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
a  wheat  sale  problem  in  any  seniNe  of  the 
word,  but  we  are  presently  selling  for 
cash  to  the  Soviet  'Union  to  a  very  lim- 
ited degree.  Something  less  than  $50 
million  in  value  annually,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION   OFFERED  BY   MR,  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PiNDLET  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  with  the 
enacting  clause  stricken. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  explain  why  the 
amendment  was  drafted  at  the  last  min- 
ute. I  apologize  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  not  furnishing  him 
with  a  copy  in  advance.  I  suppose  it  may 
reflect  some  lack  of  diligence  on  the 
House  floor,  but  I  simply  did  not  realize 
imtll  about  an  hour  ago  that  this  sup- 
plemental bill  did  provide  some  money 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Had  I 
known  of  it  in  advance,  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  would  have  provided  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  amendment  in  ad- 
vance so  that  he  would  be  advised  as  to 
the  exact  language  contained  therein , 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier. 
the  language  wsis  taken  from  the  amend- 


ment— of  course,  deleting  that  final  Pres- 
idential clause  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred — but  otlierwise  it  is  precisely 
the  same  amendment  which  was  dealt  at 
great  length  back  in  1963.  So.  to  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  the  language 
and  its  effect  come  as  no  surprise. 

This  language  was  offered  back  in  1963 
for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  offered  today. 
But  I  believe  the  reason  has  even  more 
importance  today  than  it  did  back  in 
1963. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  clear  that  we 
would  be  involved  in  the  combat  activi- 
ties that  we  are  involved  in  today. 

In  1963,  the  death  toll  In  'Vietnam  cer- 
tainly had  not  risen  to  its  present  level, 
and  some  were  hopiefully  looking  for  bet- 
ter relationships  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. But.  even  so,  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  make  sense  to  require  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  provide  this  additional 
resource  to  the  Commtmist  bloc  coim- 
tries  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have,  and  to  me  it  makes  even  less  sense 
today  for  us  to  require  the  taxpayers, 
through  this  legislation,  to  enable  the 
Communist  countries  to  reach  into  our 
pockets  in  order  to  help  finance,  in  effect, 
a  war  machine  for  Communist  forces  in 
■Vietnam, 

If  we  could  be  assured  that  they  would 
stop  shipping  machlneguns  and  auto- 
matic rifies  and  other  types  of  war  equip- 
ment and  that  we  could  be  assured  that 
they  would  no  longer  ship  any  petro- 
leum products  with  which  to  help  keep 
the  Communist  war  machine  oiled,  then 
it  would  be  another  thing. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  on  his  feet  and  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  is  sincere  about  this 
situation.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana is  as  sincere  as  he  was  back  in 
1963,  when  he  objected  to  this  same 
amendment,  and  I  concur  in  his  feelings 
about  the  Export-Import  Bank  being,  by 
and  large,  an  excellent  institution. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman has  read  the  papers  of  late  as 
I  have,  and  has  seen  the  news  which 
gives  some  strong  assurance  to  the  effect 
that  there  will  be  a  new  chapter  in  the 
activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  that  in  the  future  we  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  that  our  credit  guaranties 
to  these  Communist  countries  will  be 
very  limited  and  selective  in  scope. 

In  fact,  the  news  I  read  indicates  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  open  the  trade 
doors.  Trade,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one 
thing.  But  providing  credit  and  re- 
sources which  these  countries  do  not  have 
and  could  not  otherwise  have,  is  quite 
another  thing. 

To  me  it  makes  no  sense  in  this  period 
of  trouble,  a  period  in  which  more  than 
100  of  our  boys  a  week  are  dying  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  for 
us  to  add  1  penny  of  resource  to  the 
countries  which  form  a  veritable  arsenal 
for  those  Communist  forces. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

Mr,  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  I  also  say  to  him  that  I  am 
always  looking  for  information  that  will 
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help  tt.e  committee  report  out  a  bef-er 
bill. 

Mr  Chalrnian.  I  am  Just  aa  opposed 
to  helping  in  any  way  Communist  coun- 
tries as  Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  FnNDI^Y  Well,  here  Is  a  chance 
for  vou  to  do  It. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  If  ihe 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  iu)t 
asked  my  question  as  yet. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  m<n- 
tloned  the  sale  of  a  petroleum  cracking 
plant    I  believe,  to  what  country? 

Mr  FINDLETV  Rumania  is  the  cctJi- 
try 

Mr 
yield 
me  on 


f'irth'M     ■:■■ 


•  '.he  gentleman  \(^ill 
':he  gentleman  ell 
Export-Import  biJik 
approved  'hat  loan,  the  amount.  Jie 
terms  a:.d  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
protested  to  the  Expor' -ImjjHirt  Bank  at 
the  tim^-  'he  -h'"  ■•va.-'  :'.>'t'"';a^'d'' 

Mr  fin:)!,.-":'  rh'-  nv  r::.-  ■  I  heiird 
about  !t.  I  demanded  the  details  thereof 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
on  every  rumored  transaction  by  the  llx- 
port-Import  Bank.  However,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  President,  back  In  early 
1964  made  a  determination  that  It  was 
in  the  national  Interest  for  us  to  finance 
tradf  A:'h  "  ,mmunist  countries. 

Mr  P.^SSM.^N  Mr  Chairman.  If  ±e 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  pet-o- 
leum  cracking  plant  deal  was  nothing 
mor*^  than  a  rumor,  Ls  that  if 

Mr  FINni  E^'  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon  ' 

Mr    PASSVf  AN 
genc:''m.  i:    :  --i-'. 

Mr     PLM   [.KY 
was  a 


U  is  a  nmior  that  the 


Oh,  no  I  believe  It 
T.  're  than  a  rumor,  because  I 
was  rj  .:•-■  concerned  about  the  new  ap- 
proac.-^  ;:;  plans  to  make  use  of  the  funds 
contar  •  1  in  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr  P.\SSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  ii>':  'i-nian  yield  further? 

Mr  FTVnr.FY  I  do  not  yield  further 
to  the  i"M:';.Tna:    '■  'm  l^oulsana. 

Mr  riPscnvM',  \t  Chairman  will 
the  HfW'.-'m-ir.  '.".'•. d  ' 

Mr  PTMI  FV  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr'.m  Ct.'.f  'rTiia. 

Mr  MP'-;rx>MB.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
does  y.^.-i  a;jpear  to  be  rumor  that  the 
President  has  made  a  determination 
alonx  this  line.  On  October  7.  eis  I  quoted 
earlier,    the    President   announced: 

I  hdve  today  signed  &n  application  that 
wll!  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  guax- 
anteo  "<r::; —' -lal  credits  to  four  additional 
MB*ifT'  f.-.r  ;*an  countrle*,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary   BuU"iria  and  Ce«choaIovakla. 

Tlien  the  President  also  went  on  to 
say  the  Export- Import  Bank  is  prepared 
to  finance  American  exports  for  the 
Soviet-Italian  Plat  plant 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wish 
to  withdraw  his  preferential  motion? 

Mr  P^.VDLEY  Yes.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
wlthdrax   mv   ;''>'r>'r>'ntlal  motion. 

Th.e  CHAUiMKS  Without  objection, 
the  prfr-i>'i.'. ..I    :r.,  •;   r.   .-   withdrawn 

Th.f'r-  vas  ;.      iD'ecti^'n 

Tt\f  CH.AIR.MA.v  The  question  is  on 
the  anieiidmH,-  :*-  -  -d  by  the  gentleman 
from  II. i:-i-iUv    M:    'c:s:jLxr). 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Passman 
and  Mr.  Findlcy. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  54.  noes 
67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  18381",  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  i>ass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    lam.  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions that  It  report  It  back  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment.  On  page  16. 
after  line  3.  insert  a  new  section  as  follows 

•Sec.  803.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able because  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  be  used  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
either  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion hereafter  incurred  by  any  Communist 
country  (as  defined  In  section  830(f)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended) 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any 
other  way  to  participate  in  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  na- 
tion in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  such  country,  agency  or  nation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 


present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors; 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  167,  nays  121,  not  voting  114, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  3731 

YEAS— 167 


Abbltt 

Erlenborn 

Mlze 

Adda b bo 

Everett 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Fallon 

MorrU 

George  W 

Felghan 

Morrison 

Andrews. 

Plndley 

Morton 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Arends 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Ay  res 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Bates 

Oathlngs 

Nelsen 

Battln 

Oettys 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

BeU 

Gray 

Pelly 

Bennett 

Green.  Pa. 

Pike 

Boggs 

Grlder 

Poage 

Bolton 

Orover 

Poll 

Bow 

Oubser 

Qule 

Bray 

Gumey 

Qulllen 

Brock 

Hagen,  Calif 

Race 

Broyhlll.  N.C 

Haley 

Redlln 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

HaU 

Held,  Hi. 

Buchanan 

Halleck 

Belfel 

Burleson 

Hamilton 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Burton.  tJtah 

Hanley 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hardy 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Oabell 

Htirsha 

Rumsfeld 

Cahill 

Henderson 

Satterfleld 

CaUan 

Herlong 

Baylor 

Casey 

Horton 

Schwelker 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Secrest 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Selden 

Chelf 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Slkes 

Clark 

Jarman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Springer 

Cleveland 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Stubblefleld 

Collier 

Jonas 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conable 

Jones,  Ala. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Corbett 

Jones,  Mo. 

Tuck 

Cramer 

King,  NY. 

Tuten 

Cunningham 

Kunkel 

Ott 

Curtln 

Landrum 

Vlgorlto 

Curtis 

lAngen 

Waggonner 

Dague 

Latta 

Walker,  NMex. 

Davis.  WU. 

Lennon 

Watson 

de  la  Oarza 

Llpvscomb 

WatU 

Delaney 

Long,  La. 

Whalley 

Dent 

Mcculloch 

White,  Tex. 

Dole 

McDade 

Whltener 

Dom 

McEwen 

Whltten 

Dowdy 

McGrath 

Williams 

DowiUng 

k<acOregor 

Willis 

Dulskl 

Machen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Marsh 

Wilson, 

Dwyer 

May 

Charles  H 

Itdmondson 

Mills 

Wyatt 

■d wards.  La. 

MlnlBh 

Wydler 

EUs  worth 

Mlnshall 
NAYS— 121 

Younger 

Annunzlo 

Pord. 

Kluczynskl 

Bandstra 

WlUlam  D. 

Krebs 

Beckworth 

Priser 

Kupferman 

Bingham 

PrrlinRhuysen 

Leggett 

Blatnlk 

Prledel 

Long.  Md. 

Boland 

Oannatz 

McFall 

Brademas 

Glalmo 

Macdonald 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

Madden 

Burke 

Gilbert 

Mahon 

Burton.  Calif. 

Oonsalez 

Mallllard 

Byrne.  Pa. 

GrabowBkl 

Mathlas 

Cameron 

Green,  Greg 

Matthews 

Cohelan 

Orlfflths 

Miller 

Conte 

Hanna 

Mink 

Conyers 

Hathaway 

Monagan 

Culver 

Hays 

Moorhead 

Daniels 

Hechler 

Morse 

Dawson 

Hollfleld 

Multer 

DlKKS 

Holland 

Murphy,  ni. 

Dlngell 

Irwin 

Nedzl 

Donohue 

Joelson 

O'Brien 

Dow 

Karsten 

O'Hars.  Dl. 

Bdwards.  Calif 

Karth 

OHara.  Mich. 

Parbsteln 

Kastenmeler 

Olson.  Minn. 

Pamsley 

Kee 

O'Neill.  M«s» 

PasceU 

KeUy 

Ottlnger 

Flood 

Keogb 

Passman 

Fogart; 

King,  Calif 

Patman 

ni. 


Patten 

pepper 

PiTkins 

phUbln 

Pickle 

Powell 

Price 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodino 


Abernethy 

Adsir 

.\dam3 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
Olenn 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betts 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

Dsrls.  Ga. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Or  eg. 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kvans,  Colo. 

Bvins,  Term 

Pamum 

Flno 

Flaher 

Plynt 

Foley 


Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 
Ro 

Ry 

St 
St. 
Scl 
Sic 
Sle 

NOT 

Fo; 
Fu 
Ga 
Gil 
Go 
On 
Gn 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ht 
He 
Hi( 
Ho 
Hu 
Hu 
Jac 
Jer 
Joi 
Ke: 
Kli 
Kli 
Ko 
Lai 
Lo' 
Mc 
Mc 
Mc 
Mc 
Mc 
Ma 
Ma 
Ma 
Ma 
Ma 
Ma 
Me 
Ml< 
Mo 
Mo 
Mo 
Mu 
Nls 
Of 


So  the  motion 

to. 
The   Clerk   ai 

pairs: 
On  this  vote : 
Mr.  Hubert  for, 

Jersey  against. 
Mr.  Abernethy  t 
Mr.  F^aqua  for.  i 
Mr,  Komegay  fi 
til.  Wolff  for.  V 
Mr.  Taylor  for, 
Mr.  Colmer  for, 
Mr.    Stephens 

against. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Ge 

against. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  « 

Uunaga  against. 
Mr.   Gerald    R. 

against. 
Mr.  Laird  for,  w 
Mr.  Wldnall  for 

against. 
Mr.  Adair  for.  v 
Mr.  Michel  for. 

Until  further  : 

Mr.    Albert    wit 
chusetts. 
Mr.  Jennings  wl 
Mr.  Cooley  with 
Mr.  McDowell  w 


('\ntnhp-f     1R 


er  18,  1966 

point  of  order 
*nt. 
ently  a  quorum 

ilose  the  doors; 
.11  notify  absent 
vlll  call  the  roll. 
ten;  and  there 
,  not  voting  114, 


Mlze 

Moore 

MorrU 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moeher 

Murphy,  N.T 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  G». 

Pelly 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Redlln 

Held.  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rumsfeld 

Satlerfleld 

Saylor 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkee 

Smith,  Calif. 
If.  Smith.  Va. 
a.  Springer 

Stubblefleld 

Teogue,  Calif. 

Teagne.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

ITtt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N  Mex. 

Watson 

WatU 

Whalley 

Wblte,  Tex 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charle*  H 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Kluczvnskl 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MAhon 

MalUiard 

MBtblas 

Matthews 

Miller 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morse 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  Ill 

OHara.  Mlcli. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Ma»» 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patmsn 
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Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

piiUbln 

Pickle 

Powell 

Price 

Bees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

B«snlck 

Beuas 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Bodino 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sickles 

Slack 


Smith.  Iowa 

Stalboum 

Ten/er 

TiipiJer 

Vail  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Weltner 

Wrlgbt 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 144 


Dl. 


Abeniethy 

Adsir 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson. 
Tenti. 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

AsplnaJl 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Berry 

Setts 

Boiling 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

CTawson.  Del 

Clevenger 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Connan 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

Dans.  Oa. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

DeTlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwarxls.  Ala. 

Brans,  Colo. 

Erins,  Tenn 

Fimum 

Pino 

Fisher 

nynt 

Poley 


Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

GUllgan 

Goodell 

Grelgg 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Moeller 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murray 

Nix 

OKonskl 


Olsen.  Mont. 
Plrnie 

Pi30l 

Puciaskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Rivers.  Ala.«ka 

Robt-rts 

Robls<in 

Roger--.  Tex. 

RonrsUo 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

SUggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Thompfion 


N.J. 
Tex. 


Wis. 


Thomson 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

tJdall 

UUman 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

W:ilkln5 

White,  Idaho 

Wld!!Rll 

Wolff 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for.  with  Mr    Celler  against. 

Mr   Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Gorman  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Daddurlo  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  "  Mr.  Hawkins 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  At  Kirwan 
against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Ma- 
tsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for,  with  Mr  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Adair  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Sweeney  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.    Albert    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr,  Jennings  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 


Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Relnecke 
■  Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
McClory. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.   Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Goodell 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr    Dickinson. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.    Olsen    of    Montana    with    Mr.    Glenn 
Andrews. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Clarence  J  Brown.  Jr. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Schneebeli 

Mr.  GUUgan  with  Mr.  StafTord 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Belcher 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Stanton 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Callaway 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr    Berry. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Robison 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr    Ander- 
son of  BUnols. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Watkliis. 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waslt- 
ington. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Staggers 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Roberts  with   Mr.   Huot. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Adams. 
Todd  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Stratton    with    Mr.     Thompson     of 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Texas. 


Mr.  MACHEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  action  just  taken  by  the 
House,  I  report  back  the  bill  (H.R. 
18381),  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  16,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  803.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able because  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  be  used  by  the  Export -Import  Bank  to 
either  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion hereafter  Incurred  by  any  Communist 
country  (as  defined  in  section  620(fi  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  i 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  participate  In  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  nation 
In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  prod- 
uct by  such  country,  agency  or  nation." 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  preuous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  may  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  reniarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed 
and  that  they  may  include  tabular  ii^- 
formation  and  brief  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arringion.  one  of  its  clerks. 
announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Con.  Res.  1039.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  UK.. 
15857. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  xo  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  360.  An  act  to  provide  few  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  t-o  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  3708'  entitled 
"An  act  to  assist  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  provid- 
ing the  public  facilities  and  services  nec- 
essary- to  improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  who  live  in  those  areas,  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  planned  metropolitan 
development,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
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votes  >f  the  two  Houjses  on  the  amend - 
ment-s  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
15111'  entitled  •Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  19«6  ' 


FXECTTV'L  GoVilRNOR.  GUAM 

Mr     SAYLOR      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unar.irnous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  FfPF„fKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rf»<i-ipst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.syivania'' 

Ther»*  Aa.s  -o  objection. 

Mr  SAVI-1K  Mr  Speaker,  among 
the  ma:  V  pieces  of  legislation  allowed 
to  die  i  ;rlng  the  closing  days  ol  the 
89th  Congress  will  be  HR  11775.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Oovemor  of  Guam 

Thf  House  passed  H  R  11775  on  May 
1«,  1966,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  act  on 
the  bin  until  October  10.  a  week  ago  yes- 
terday I:i  passing  HR.  11775  the  Sen- 
ate amended   *hf  bill  in  several  major 


.A: 


respect 

a  chans'f-   :• 
and    I.ir;''': 
years     1  r  '• 
electl   ;     • 
1966      T  ■  • 
electK-:.    :,i.'. 


nnort&nt  change  Involved 
'he  term  of  the  Oovemor 
-i-:t  Oovemor  from  2  to  4 
Mouse  bill  provided  for  the 
akf  place  on  November  8. 
.  •  !'-•  provided  that  the  first 
\    u.d  be  November  3.  )970. 


Under  the  Senate  bill  the  elective  Gov- 
ernor may  not  succeed  himself  after  two 
term.'?  unless  a  4-year  term  intervenes 

Another  major  change  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bill  Is  found  in  th(  re- 
call pn)vi.sion3  The  House  provided  for 
an  Imjieachment  trial  to  be  held  by  the 
OuEim  Legislature  with  a  panel  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  Judges  of  the 
Ninth.  Circuit  Court  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  er  tire 
recall  question  should  rest  with  the  !)eo- 
ple  ai^.d  tt  contained  a  proviso  providing 
for  removal  by  25  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  If  the  voters  favor  re- 
moval, the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  Presldf>r.t  would  be  sought. 

The  '.mp*'achment  proceedings  under 
the  Ser.at*>  bill  may  be  Initiated  by  a 
two-thlrd.s  vote  of  the  Ouam  l-eglslature, 
or  through  the  legl.slatijre  by  a  petition 
.signed  by  25  percent  of  the  registered 
voter-! 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  version  creates 
the  offlcf  of  government  comptroller 
and  outhne.s  his  functions  and  duties. 
The  salary  and  expenses  of  the  comp- 
troller s  ,r!lce  will  be  paid  by  the  United 
State.s  irom  funds  which  are  covered 
Into  the  (i'.am  treasury  In  accordance 
with  the  G'aam  Organic  Act. 

It  IS  possible  tnat  each  of  the  major 
chaii-.'  -  made  by  the  Senate  are  meri- 
torious .\t  least  they  should  be  i^re- 
fully  .--tudied  The  Attorney  General's 
advice  ought  to  be  sought  regarding  the 
recai;  and  Impeachment  proceedings. 
The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  on 
the  comptroller's  oCQce  should  be  ob- 
tained I  A  ant  to  And  out  the  views  of 
the  Guam  U -il.slature  on  the  need  for  a 
comptrvjiler  After  all.  the  members  of 
the  lesuslature  represent  the  voters  of 
Ouam  Aho  are  also  the  taxpayers  I  am 
not  .so  much  concerned  about  the  atti- 
tude of  a  PresldentlaJly  appointed  Gov- 
ernor but  I  want  to  solicit  the  advice  of 
the  lesrlslators. 


Since  the  election  date  will  not  occur 
until  November  3.  1970.  I  see  no  reason 
for  trying  to  unravel  the  details  In  a 
short  conference  committee.  I  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr  AspntALL)  in 
recommending  that  the  Guam  elective 
Governor  bill  be  peussed  over  until  the 
90th  Congress  when  thorough  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  It. 

I  am  sincere  In  my  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  are  ready  for  the  additional 
self-government  that  is  provided  In  the 
legislation  Mr  Speaker,  some  of  our 
colleagues  will  recall  that  on  April  19. 
1966.  I  and  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
outlined  the  progress  made  In  our  off- 
shore flag  areas  over  the  past  15  years 
and  how  capably  the  people  of  Guam 
were  handling  their  affairs  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  able  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  given  to  them  under  the 
elective  Governor  bill  providing  they 
have  sound  legislation  that  they  have 
helped  prepare  Whenever  Congress 
amends  an  organic  act  we  want  to  be 
certain  what  Is  contained  In  the  amend- 
ments In  order  to  insure  full  Implemen- 
tation by  the  territorial  govenunent 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  that  HR 
11775  be  passed  over  at  this  time  and 
that  early  In  the  90th  Congress  a  c  )m- 
panlon  bill  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 


rNAUGURAI  IG.N  l-'ETE  OF  NEW 
KNESSET  IN  JERUSALEM 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illlnols.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illlnols.  Mr  Speaker. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  report  as  a  member 
of  the  US  delegation  to  Jenisalem.  Au- 
gust 30.  1966.  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting the  VS.  Government  at  the  In- 
auguration of  the  New  Knesset  Building, 
that  it  was  an  occasion  of  extraordinary 
significance  Aside  from  myself,  the  US. 
delegation  Included  Senators  Cliftord  P. 
ChSE  and  Dowald  Russell,  and  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher  and  Prank  Horton. 

The  historic  event  was  honored  by  the 
attendance  of  Parliamentarians  from  41 
foreign  governments  throughout  the 
world,  whose  high  positions  symbolized 
free  speech,  parliamentary  procedure 
among  freemen,  and  the  principles  of 
steadfast  domestic  ideals  of  free  peoples. 

I  submit  for  the  Record,  at  this  point, 
a  detailed  report  on  the  events  of  the 
dedication  and  inauguration: 

iNAtTOtjmATIOM  PTTE  OF  NEW  KNESSET  IN 
jEXnSALEM 

The  Inaugural  ceremony  of  the  new  build- 
ing on  Olvat  Ram.  In  the  henrt  of  JeniBalem. 
waa  faiittleraly  planned  and  executed  before 
an  audlenc«  of  over  6.000  gueeta  from  Israal 
and  abroad  It  opened  In  the  forecourt  of 
the  building  with  the  ceremonial  entry  of 
representatives  of  Jewish  communities  and 
44  foreign  pvliaments,  and  It  ended  with 
the   affixing   of   mesuBOt   by   the   two   chief 


rabbis  to  the  opposing  doorposts  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Knesset.  Israel's  "Who's  Who" 
was  there,  present  and  former  Knesset  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  Judges,  religious  lead- 
ers, members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
representatives  of  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  institutions.  The  Israeli  guests  were 
more  than  matched  in  color  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  parliaments,  and  the 
delegation  of  Jewish  leaders  who  marched 
in,  each  flanked  by  an  Israeli  boy  or  a  girl 

"Israel's  Knesset  has  already  proved  to 
be  a  great  asset  in  that  it  guaranteed  the 
development  of  the  state  as  a  parllamentar; 
republic  based  on  free  democratic  princi- 
ples." said  the  spealter  of  the  world's  oldest 
parliament.  Mr.  Pinnsson  from  Iceland.  He 
called  the  dedication  of  the  new  Knesset  "a 
symbol  of  the  miracle  of  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  Israel's  rebirth  after 
2.000  years  of  wandering." 

Prime  Minister  Eshkol  said  the  new  Knes- 
set was  a  symbol  of  the  democratic  con- 
sciousness of  the  pyeople  of  Israel  In  the  spirit 
of  the  prophets.  He  pointed  to  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  Israel's  democracy  Is  tail- 
ing shape  in  the  face  of  the  persistent  hostil- 
ity of  Israel's  neighbors  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  great  ctlfferences  in  background  of  the 
ingathering  Jewish  nation  on  the  other.  It 
was  in  the  Knesset  that  the  nation's  unity 
was  being  shaped  after  Its  long  years  of 
wandering  and  after  the  holocaust.  The 
Prune  Minister  hoped  that  the  Knesset.  In 
its  new  edifice,  would  deepen  the  sense  of 
friendship  and  understanding  between  the 
citizens  of  Israel  and  help  to  inspire  their 
representatives  to  find  a  common  sense  of 
purpose,  despite  their  differences  through 
frank  and  thorough  debates  of  the  problenis 
of  the  state.  In  conclusion  the  Prime  Min- 
ister expressed  tiie  yeanUng  that — "the  call 
for  peace  that  goes  out  from  this  building 
and  this  city;  the  eternal  city  of  Jerusalem, 
will  reach  listening  ears  and  open  hearts  so 
that  peace  will  reign  among  all  the  nations 
In   the  axea  and  people  the  world  over  ' 

President  Shazar.  donning  his  black  Hom- 
burg  for  the  occasion,  read  from  psalm  XXX 
( a  psalm  and  song  at  the  dedication  of  the 
House  of  David)  and  elaborated  a  homily  on 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  opening 
sentence  and  their  pertinence  to  the  present 
ceremony.  The  President  also  evoked  the 
memories  of  all  Jews  who  had  perished  In 
the  holocaust  "who  should  have  been  with 
us  here  today."  Mr.  Shazar  also  sent  a 
message  of  peace  from  the  city  of  peace  to 
Israel's  Arab  neighbors. 

When  the  foreign  delegations  presented 
their  basic  laws  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Knes- 
set, Mr  Kadlsh  Luz.  It  was  my  great  honor 
to  present  a  special  copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  our  Declaration  of  Indef)endence. 
on  behalf  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John   W    McCobmack. 

On  Wednesday,  the  day  after  the  cere- 
mony Prime  Minister  Eshkol  Introduced  a 
bill  on  the  "basic  law"  which  was  adopted 
at  the  end  of  the  session  by  a  vote  of  51  to 
23.  The  bill  which  was  introduced  and  voted 
In  the  presence  of  many  guests  is  essentially 
designed  to  give  legal  sanction  to  existing 
pollUcal  practice  or  put  together  various 
parts  of  existing  legislation. 

SPEECRSS  or  ISRAEL  LEADERS  AT  THE  IKAUCtnU- 
nON     OF     THE     ILNESSET     BUILDING 

a.  Mr.  Kadish  Luz,  Speaker  of  the  Knesset 
Tour  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  President  of 
the  World  Zionist  OrganlzaUon.  Your  Ex- 
cellencies the  Ambassadors  and  Members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  my  dlsUngulshed  col- 
leagues the  Heads  of  Parliaments,  our  dear 
Mrs.  James  A  de  Rothschild,  the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel,  the  Cliief 
RabbU  of  Israel,  Your  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Jerusalem.  dlstlngtUshed  guesU  from  the 
Diaspora  and  from  the  State  of  Israel,  and. 
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posts  of  the  en- 
^rs  "Who's  Who" 
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last  but  not  least,  the  hosts  of  this  day  of 
rejoicing,  the  Members  of  the  Knesset  and 
all  who  work  In  It  here,  on  one  of  the  hills  of 
Jerusalem,  our  capital,  we  dedicate  today  the 
Knesset's  permanent  abode.  Eighteen  years 
after  the  reestabllshment  of  the  state,  our 
supreme  institution,  source  of  all  authority, 
government  and  law  In  Israel.  Is  to  have  a 
home  of  Its  own. 

■We  have  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  old. 

■Faith  In  an  ultimate  return  to  Zlon,  con- 
jclousnees  of  the  national  unity  of  all  Israel's 
tribes,  attachment  to  the  spiritual  heritage 
to  which  the  Jewish  people  has  held  fast 
through  millennia  of  dispersion,  the.se  ha''e 
been  the  fountalnheads  of  Israel's  rebirth 
and  renewed  Independence 

"Eighty-eight  years  ago  the  plinth  was  set. 
when  Petach  Tlkva.  first  Jewish  village  of 
modern  times,  heralded  a  revival  of  agrarian 
Israel.  It  was  followed  qulckl>  by  more  and 
more  sister  vtllages,  as  Jews  began  to  return 
from  a  stormracked  exile  that  had  meant 
intolerable  privation  and  suffering  for  them. 
Generations  then  arose  of  dreanipre  and  men 
of  action,  pioneers  and  fighters.  Sensing 
deeply  a  jjersonal  duty  to  play  their  physical 
and  spiritual  part  In  the  'advent  of  the 
Messiah.'  they  laid  down  layer  of  founda- 
tions after  layer,  grappled  with  Hebrew  as  a 
medium  of  natural,  everyday  speech,  estab- 
lished farmsteads  and  town.shlps,  learned  to 
till  the  sol]  and  do  every  other  manner  of 
creative  work  They  defended  what  they 
achieved.  They  breathed  new  life  Into  the 
land  and  people. 

"For  decades,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  our  resettlement,  the  work  was  organized 
and  financed  by  a  single  man.  Baron  Edmond 
de  RothschUd  of  blessed  memory,  so  rightly 
known  as  the  'Pother  of  the  Ylshuv."  The 
early  villages  were  In  danger  of  collapse  for 
lick  of  funds.  But  for  the  miracle  of  Roths- 
child, the  movement  to  start  the  return  to 
Zlon  might  have  been  halted,  to  go  down  In 
Jewish  history  as  no  more  than  another  of 
the  sporadic  manifestations  of  the  messianic 
urge  that  ended  In  disappointment  and  de- 
spair Mmond  de  Rothschild  kept  the  new 
settlers  going,  developed  their  farms,  bought 
extra  land  and  Improved  It  and  built  new 
villages  on  It.  provided  wine  presses  and  fac- 
'Lorles — and  In  all  this  he  persevered  even 
after  the  Zionist  Organization  had  embarked 
on  Its  activity. 

"The  first  Zionist  Congress  met  In  1897. 
and  there  the  Zionist  Organization  vras 
founded,  the  Instrument  of  world  Jewry  for 
the  remaking  of  a  Jewish  state  In  the  land  of 
Israel  A  star  had  blazed  Into  the  firma- 
ment of  Israel:  BlnyamJn  Ze'e%'  Theodor 
HerzJ.  seer  of  the  Jewish  State,  creator  of  the 
Zionist  Organization.  His  vision  fired  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  Diaspora  and  kindled 
•he  heart  of  every  Jew. 

■  A  new  Jewish  reality  had  come  Into  being 
in  the  land  of  Israel  Thank.s  to  that,  and 
thanks  to  a  national  awakening  among  the 
Jews  of  the  world,  and  by  dint  of  the  personal 
ments  and  efforts  of  Chalm  Welzmann  of 
blessed  memory,  the  Balfour  Declaration  was 
Issued  by  the  British  Government  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  Tfien  came 
the  decision  of  San  Remo  In  these  ways, 
tatemational  recognition  was  accorded  to  the 
fight  of  the  Jewish  people  to  conduct  Itself 
M  a  sovereign  naUon  In  the  land  of  Its  an- 
cestors. Its  historic  homeland. 

"In  the  Interval  of  the  British  mandate, 
score*  of  thousands  of  Jews  entered  year  by 
year.  They  built  towns  and  villages,  de- 
veloped sources  of  work  and  livelihood,  estab- 
lished services  of  education,  culture  and 
health  and  evolved  Institutions  of  self-gov- 
ernment The  Zionist  executive  and  the 
elected  assembly  and  National  Council  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  made  firm  the  basis  of 
w  Independent  existence  of  the  Jewish  com- 
nuwty  under  a  foreign  authority  In  spite 
of  the  bloody  outbreaks  again  and  again  or- 


ganized by  a  hoetUe  section  of  the  Arab 
population,  the  foundations  of  our  defense 
forces  were  safely  laid  down. 

"Already  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War,  with  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  to  power,  a 
bruta.1  persecution  of  German  Jews  was  be- 
gun and  a  plan  announced  to  destroy  all  the 
Jews  of  Europe.  For  thousands  of  years,  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  oppressed  and  de- 
nied fundamental  human  rights  Rivers  of 
Jewish  blood  have  been  spilt  in  many  lauds. 
But  massacres  and  blood  libels,  the  pyres  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  czarist  jxigroms  and  ex- 
pulsions from  one  land  to  the  next  •  •  • 
all  this  savagery  of  generations  pales  Into 
insignificance  beside  the  cold-bloixled  ex- 
termination of  European  Jews  by  the  Nazis 
and  their  collaborators  In  the  Second  World 
War. 

"The  Jewish  people  will  never  forget  the 
murder  of  Its  6  million  coreligionists,  who 
had  been  the  principal  standard  bearers  of 
Jewry's  le&mlng  and  tradition,  of  Jewry's 
spiritual  treasures  and  national  strength. 

"As  far  back  as  the  First  World  War.  bat- 
talions of  Jewish  volunteers  from  the  land 
of  Israel  and  from  other  countries  were 
formed  at  the  Instance  of  Yosef  Trumpeldor. 
Za'ev  Jabotlnsky,  and  Plnhas  Rutenberg,  to 
fight  for  the  homeland.  With  these  units, 
which  he  did  so  much  himself  to  recruit. 
MaJ.  James  A.  de  Rothschild  was  always 
closely  linked. 

"In  the  Second  World  War  through  the 
splendid  efforts  of  Moshe  Sharett  of  blessed 
memory,  Jewish  fighting  formations,  fore- 
most among  them  the  Jewish  brigade,  were 
enrolled  In  the  British  Army  to  take  part  m 
the  campaigns  against  Nazi  Germany,  and. 
even  under  all  the  rigors  of  German  occupa- 
tion, ghettos  revolted  and  Jewish  partisans 
fought  the  barbarous  enemy. 

"When  that  war  ended,  there  began  the 
struggle  In  the  land  of  Israel  for  the  Jewish 
right  to  return  to  the  homeland  and  to 
plough  its  earth  again.  First  and  foremost, 
the  demand  was  made  that  the  remnants  of 
the  holocaust,  still  languishing  In  concen- 
tration campw,  should  be  allowed   to  enter. 

"It  was  a  struggle  for  the  Independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  As  In  the  prophecy  of  Heral. 
50  years  after  the  P^rst  Zionist  Congress  met 
the  United  Nations  decided  on  the  e.'^tabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Jewish  State.  Bloody  fighting 
broke  out  in  the  land. 

"The  mandatory  government  and  its  troops 
withdrew.  On  the  ftfth  day  of  lyar  5708, 
May  14,  1948,  the  delegates  of  the  Zionist 
movement  and  of  the  Jews  of  the  homeland 
assembled.  They  were  led  by  David  Ben- 
Gurton,  then  chairman  of  the  executive  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  and  the  Jewish 
agency.  He  read  the  'Scroll  of  Independence.' 
and  the  gathering  approved  it  by  acclama- 
tion. 

"The  State  of  Israel  had  come  to  life  again. 

"A  Provisional  Council  of  State  and  a  Pro- 
visional Government  were  set  up  under  the 
leadership  of  David  Ben-Gurlon.  who  also 
held  the  portfolio  of  Defense.  Yosef  Sprin- 
zak  of  blessed  memory  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Council  and  Chalm  Welzmann  Its 
President,  discharging  thereby  the  functions 
of  President  of  the  State. 

"The  Jews  of  Israel  rose  as  one  man  against 
the  invading  armies  of  five  Arab  States  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  restored  inde- 
pendence. Behind  every  Jewish  fighter  there 
stood  the  shades  of  6  million  slaughtered 
by  the  Nazis.  With  their  few  improvised 
weapons,  those  warriors  worsted  the  well- 
equipped  Invaders.  Thousands  of  Israel's 
finest  citizens  gave  their  lives  for  Israel's 
soil  and  nation.  The  Jewish  people  will  for- 
ever cherish  their  heroic  memory  and  mourn 
eternally  for  their  radiant  youth,  their  re- 
splendent valor  and  their  incomparable  de- 
termination, dying  for  Israel  in  that  grim 
encounter. 


"After  8  months  of  activity,  the  Provisional 
Council  of  State  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment met  on  15  Shevat  5709  February  14, 
1949.  This  was  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the  First  Knesset  of  Israel. 

"Addressing  the  first  setslon,  Chalm  Welz- 
mann, chosen  2  days  later  to  be  the  first 
President  of  the  State,  said  this: 

"  'We  are  setting  about  the  establishment 
of  our  sovereign  structure  on  firm  and  hon- 
orable foundations,  foundations  of  liberty, 
equality,  mutual  responsibility  and  common 
discipline  •  •  •.  How  heavy  is  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  this  House  •  •  •  the 
renewed  expression  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
We  employ  the  patterns  of  political  life  that 
have  taken  shape  In  the  tradition  of  the 
enlightened  world  In  our  time,  but  we  are 
well  aware  that  here  they  are  instinct  with 
the   spirit   of   Israel's    heritage.' 

"Yosef  Sprlnzak.  chosen,  in  his  turn,  to  be 
speaker  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  con- 
cluded the  session  with  these  words: 

"  'By  a  leap  forward  in  Jewish  history,  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  our  sons  who  fell  on 
Israel's  soil,  by  arousing  a  supreme  will  and 
by  glorious  deeds,  we  have  on  this  day.  the 
New  Year  of  Trees,  in  Jerusalem  our  holy 
city,  reached  our  longed-for  haven.  We  have 
this  day  planted  a  new  growth.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  past  generations,  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  we  have  planted  the 
tree   of   Israel's   Independence.' 

"Presenting  the  first  regular  Cabinet  to  the 
Knesset  3  days  afterward.  Ben-Gurlon  said: 
"It  may  be  that  we  are  now  passing  from  the 
period  of  great  deeds,  the  period  of  heroism 
and  victory  in  the  military  and  political 
fields,  which  has  transformed  the  history  of 
Jewry  and  the  Land  of  Israel  and  renewed 
our  ancient  glories,  to  a  period  of  little 
things,  of  a  prosaic  and  prolonged  effort  to 
build  our  economy  and  organize  our  sover- 
eign structure,  in  which  perhaps  there  will 
be  not  glamour  and  luster  and  dramatic 
heroism  but  arduous,  persistent,  and  dedi- 
cated toil." 

"Since  then.  Israel's  Legislature,  Its  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  citizens  have  rendered 
themselves  up  unremittingly  to  exploits 
great  and  little,  to  arduous  toll  and  courage- 
ous deeds,  to  glamour  and  luster,  and  to  the 
still,  small  voice  of  creation. 

"In  his  10  years  of  office  as  Speaker  of  the 
Knesset.  Yosef  Sprlnzak  not  merely  molded 
the  pattern  of  parliamentary  procedure.  He 
exercised  a  profound  and  lasting  Influence  on 
the  propriety  of  behavior  and  of  relationship 
between  the  Members  of  the  House  He  It 
was  that  conceived  the  notion  of  con- 
structing the  new  Knesset  Building  and,  even 
before  the  funds  had  been  assigned,  boldly 
held  the  competition  for  the  architectural 
design. 

"The  Judges  were  Just  about  to  announce 
their  verdict  when  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Giu-ion  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  James  A. 
de  Rothschild,  whom  we  all.  fervently  and 
gratefully  wish  long  life.  With  it  was  the 
draft  of  a  testament  of  her  husband  of 
blessed  memory  Profoundly  moved,  the 
Prime  Minister  read  It  to  the  Knesset  James 
A.  de  Rothschild  had  bequeathed  the  vast 
land  holdings  of  the  Palestine  Jewish  Colo- 
nization Association  to  the  national  insti- 
tutions of  Israel,  and.  to  the  State  itself,  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
Knesset  Building, 

"I  have  paid  homage  to  the  great  work  of 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  enshrined  in 
the  annals  of  the  return  to  Zlon  and  of 
Jewish  resettlement  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
Presiding  over  the  Palestine  Jewish  Colo- 
ni2iatton  Association,  his  illustrious  son 
James  pursued  that  paternal  mission  for 
many  a  year  and.  among  much  else  that  he 
did  for  the  good  of  the  land,  we  owe  him 
many  more  villages.  The  new  Knesset 
Building  is  a  symbolic  zenith  of  the  Immense 
contribution  of  father  and  son,  and  of  the 
whole  house  of  RothschUd.  to  the  restoration 
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or  i:.e  n*Uon«l  and  •overelgn  Independenc* 
of  *..ne  J»wl4h  people  In  Uie  lajid  of  Israel, 
lu  h;a  superb  l««tament.  Jamee  A  de  lloth- 
•chlld  wrote:  'We  endeavoured  to  gl'e  to 
Israel  and  its  people  ail  we  could  without 
seelt:r.|?  anything  In  return— whether  profit 
or  ifri'.itude  or  anything  el««.' 

■  But  I  know  full  well  that  the  people  of 
Israel  will  never  forget  what  that  peerleM 
father  and  son  accomplished  for  us 

"I  should  like  to  express  our  gratitude  and 
fellclt-allons  to  the  architect  of  the  building. 
i4r  Y  Klarweln.  our  esteem  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  advisory  architect.  Mr  KaxnU. 
unhappily  no  longer  with  us.  and  our  thanks 
to  the  interior  archltecu.  Mrs  D  Gad,  Mr 
Noy  Mr  BJumenfeld.  and  Mr.  Heskla;  to 
Mar;  Chagall,  greatest  of  living  Jewish 
ariuu.  to  the  mosaic  artists.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Stllano.  and  Danl  Karavan;  to  the  s<;ulptor 
Mr  F'llombo  who,  to  our  regret,  hu  Just 
pas»<?d  sway;  to  the  artist  Mr.  Well;  to  Em- 
manuel Friedman,  district  engineer  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  In  Jersualem.  who 
was  .'•*;>;"■. slble  for  construction;  to  the  chief 
fore!!.*:.  T  works.  Jir.  Kantorovskl;  and  to 
Sole;  B.  ;  •  •■  -tnd  the  other  Anns,  experts. 
and  *  r.<r^  *no  have  their  rightful  share 
In  Uif  <r-  I'-         :•■-'  vicKii? 

•■Tr.;-i  :  .^•-  ^  stands  In  all  tta  glory 
May  ■  r>^  ■  Kxi  s  wiU  that.  In  Its  deliberations. 
the  K:.^v.~el  shall  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
dlstln-'.lon  to  the  people  of  the  State,  to  the 
Jews  >t  the  world  and  to  all  men.  In  enact- 
men:  ot  good  and  just  laws.  In  guidance  to 
the  oovemment  for  the  strengthenlnp  and 
development  of  the  State,  the  contlnuel  ab- 
sorption of  Jewish  newcomers,  the  Im- 
planting of  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility 
In  our  people  the  encouragement  of  Justice 
and  mercy  In  relations  between  men,  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  our  region  and 
the  ?nUre  world  As  In  the  words  of  the 
Prophet 

••  TT^e  glory  of  this  later  house  shall  l>e 
greater  than  of  the  former,  salth  the  Lord  ot 
hoet.1  and  in  this  place  I  will  give  peace, 
salth  the  Lord  of  hosts  '  " 

b  M'  Teddy  KolUk.  the  mayor  of  Jerusalem 
tJj  President,  Mr  Speaker  of  the  Kneeaet. 
Mr  P-  I  -  Nt  :.'ter.  Mrs  James  A  de  Roth- 
schild Uri  .i  thschild.  distinguished  parlia- 
ment^.-.i!.»  of  the  world  :adle«  and  gentle- 
men 

■This  moment  In  which  we  dedicate  the 
pernva.ient  home  of  our  Knesset,  the  splendid 
new  bul'.dlng  intended  to  serve  Isratel's  dem- 
ocrauca.;'.  eiwted  legislators.  Is  one  of  the 
great  m  irr.en-j  In  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
p>eopl«  the  state  t  I.srael.  and  our  capital 
city,  Jenjsa.ers! 

•■T'  ■<:••'  i>i-<i'jate  expression  to  my  feelings 
at  this  !ruine::t  I  should  require  the  tongue 
of  the  Pr'>pr:*"-a  who  In  this  city  expressed 
their  exa;-fO    »  jKl->m  and  vision  In  tlaieleaa 


word.'*  W'--" 
would  -e-'.i. 
purpow"  •'  "■ 
etlc  de«.- 

■1\  >  ' 
new  ri'.n.' 
dem  x-.'  i.v 


'  D'. 


•v  here  with  us  today,  they 
'.  -•''*  our  thought*  to  the 
'•■i-  >ulldlng  and  leave  po- 
■  r  '.s  ■frifideur  to  others. 
-.  ;)-  •!  I'  •:;•■  Knesset's  glorious 
w...  ?:;s:i.'-.:;e  'he  Ideal  of  true 
Infusing  into  our  ajseembly  of 
leglslat.>rs  a  spirit  of  Justice,  righteousness, 
and  love  of  their  fellow  men  values  which 
have  deep  and  ancient  roots  In  Jerusalem. 
'City     f  ri^'hteouaneaa    'he  faithful  city.' 

•Mav  «ir  nation"  elected  ones  fill  this 
hous*  w. '.h  a  purp<»'^  •■  i.-  a-iiI  bring  Inspira- 
tion '.<>  '..ne  entire  J-**-  s  .   :H>ople. 

'•E-s'eem^'d  K-  eR.sr>-  M-:i  >^xt''  our  nation's 
elect 

"I  im  proud  that  I  have  been  grants  the 
privilege  of  bringing  you  the  blessings  of 
Jerusalem  CKir  city  today  acquires  a!iother 
national  treasure  which  enhances  Its  status 
as  the  capital  of  Israel 

"May  Jerusalem  dwell  In  your  hearts,  and 
may  v^u  always  bear  In  mind  the  words  of 
the    Prophet       Behold.    I    have   graven   thee 


upon  the  palms  ot  my  hands;   thy  walU  are 
continually  before  me  ' 

"Our   special    thanks   are   due    to   Mrs.   de 
Rothschild,   widow  ot   James,   the  man  who 
made  possible  the  construction  of  this  edifice 
and  whose  spirit  is  with  us  today  " 
c.  Dr.  Sahum  Goldman 

"Mr  President.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  members  of  the  Rothschild  family. 
Speakers  and  Chairmen  of  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment the  world  over,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

"On  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  commimltles,  Zionist  federations  and 
Jewish  organizations  In  the  Diaspora  who 
have  gathered  here  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  permit  me  at  the  outset  to  express 
our  Joy  and  gratitude  for  having  been  Invited 
to  attend  this  historical  event. 

"The  dedication  of  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  State  of  Israel  In  Jeru- 
salem Is  an  event  of  the  deepest  historical 
significance  and  symbolizes  the  realization  of 
the  dearest  dream  of  many  generations  of  our 
people  Por  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Israel 
this  Is  the  dedication  of  their  House  of  Par- 
liament, which  Is  the  highest  expression  of 
Israel's  sovereignty  and  democracy.  Por  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  whole.  It  signifies  the 
dedication  of  the  highest  institution  of  the 
land  which  has  been  and  will  always  be  the 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  religious  center  of  the 
Jewish  people  the  world  over 

"The  presence  at  this  resplendent  ceremony 
of  so  many  leaders  of  Jewish  communities 
and  organizations  Is  yet  another  expression 
of  the  deep  sense  of  solidarity  of  the  Jewish 
people  with  the  State  of  Israel,  which  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  our  unique  Jewish 
generation,  marked  by  the  darkness  of  exter- 
mination and  the  dawn  of  redemption. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
not  ail  the  Jewish  communities  are  repre- 
sented on  this  great  occasion.  We  send 
them  from  here  slncerest  brotherly  greetings. 
I  am  confident  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  of  us  here  if  I  voice  the  hope  that  on 
future  occasions  they  will  be  with  us  and 
will  not  be  cut  off  from  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  State  of  Israel. 

"I  deem  It  a  great  honor  to  bring  to  this 
auspicious  gathering  the  slncerest  good 
wishes  of  Jewish  communities  the  world  over. 
May  this  edifice  give  apt  expreaalon  to  the 
rich  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation  and  our 
young  democracy,  lu  moimentous  values  and 
creatlveneas!  lilay  the  deliberations  to  be 
held  In  this  House  serve  as  a  source  of  In- 
spiration for  the  citizens  of  Israel  and  of 
the  whole  world.  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike! 

"My  fervent  hope  and  prayer  are  that  we 
may  witness  the  ratification  in  this  build- 
ing of  the  peace  treaties  t)etween  Israel  and 
her  neighbors  and  that  the  banner  of  this 
house  may  be  a  veritable  symbol  of  peace  and 
brotherllness  May  this  lofty  edifice  serve  as 
a  symbol  of  the  Israel  society  that  Is  being 
built  to  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
the  welfare  of  humanity." 

d     The  PHme  Minuter,  Mr  Levi  Bihkol 

"It  Is  with  feelings  of  warm  friendship 
and  amity  that  Israel  greets  the  heads  of 
parliaments  from  all  over  the  world,  who 
have  come  to  celebrate  with  us  the  opening 
of  our  new  Knesset  Building.  Our  sincere 
greetings  are  also  extended  to  those  amongst 
us  today  who  represent  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities and  organizations  of  the  Diaspora,  the 
Zionist  movement,  and  our  own  towns  and 
villages. 

"This  building,  which  Is  to  be  the  home  of 
our  state's  legislature,  B3rmbollzes  the  renais- 
sance of  the  people  of  Israel  In  Its  own  land: 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  renewal  of  our  national 
sovereignty:  a  testimony  to  our  people's  de- 
veloped sense  of  democracy. 

"Throughout  the  long  years  of  exile,  our 
people  strove  to  realize  man's  right  to  free- 
dom and  equality  as  expressed  In  the  visions 
of  our  prophets.    And  when  the  first  hour  of 


our  redemption  dawned,  we  sought  to  give 
reality  to  their  lofty  dreams. 

"laraers  democracy  Is  being  forged  in 
troubled  times.  In  years  of  trial,  in  a  period 
beset  by  political,  military,  economic,  and 
cultural  crises  and  challenges.  It  Is  being 
clothed  In  flesh  and  sinew  In  the  very  midst 
of  a  bitter  struggle  against  our  enemies, 
against  threats  and  attacks  from  beyond  our 
borders.  It  is  being  developed  at  a  time  when 
our  state  Is  still  absorbing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Immigrants,  most  of  them  from 
lands  where  democracy  has  struck  no  roots 
The  democratic  character  of  our  state  is  be- 
ing molded  despite  the  fact  that  around  us 
rages  the  conflict  of  other  traditions,  other 
customs,  and  other  systems  of  government 

"It  Is  upon  the  anvil  of  the  Knesset  that 
we  are  hammering  out  the  national  unity 
of  our  people,  exiled  from  our  land  by  vio- 
lence of  the  sword  and  robbed  of  Independ- 
ence some  1.800  years  ago.  Within  Its  walls 
Is  taking  place  th.Ht  wondrous  reuniting  of 
our  nations  sons,  returning  to  the  bounds 
of  our  homeland  In  the  wake  of  the  most 
dreadful  holocaust  which  ever  befell  our  peo- 
ple. Here  we  behold  the  coming  together 
of  the  people  of  Israel  which  In  Its  wan- 
derer's knapsack  carried  Its  everlasting  law. 
Its  culture  and  Its  eternal  hope.  We  are  wlt- 
nes&ing  the  renaissance  of  a  people  which 
fought  for  Its  existence  although  scattered 
throughout  the  world  and  which.  Its  own 
endless  agony  notwithstanding,  emerged  vic- 
torious from  the  fight. 

"When  our  people,  embracing  all  of  us  and 
our  brethren  In  the  Diaspora,  lifts  up  Its  eyes 
to  gaze  at  this  great  Institution.  It  will  know 
that  there  Is  a  reward  for  all  Its  labor,  that 
the  wrestling  for  lndef)endence  and  the 
yearning  for  redemption  throughout  the  ages 
were  not  In  vain.  Our  sincere  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Rothschild  family,  and  to  Mrs. 
James  A.  de  Rothschild  In  particular,  for 
making  possible  the  construction  of  this 
wonderful  edifice.  The  credit  for  Initiating 
It  l)elong8  to  the  late  James  A.  Rothschild, 
who  conceived  the  idea  in  the  eventide  of  his 
days.  He  was  a  proud  Jew,  an  outstanding 
human  being  and  a  faithful  son  of  his  peo- 
ple and  of  his  great  father  no  less,  that  same 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  so  affectionate- 
ly known  to  us  as  the  father  of  the  Ylshuv, 
the  benefactor  of  our  renascent  homeland. 
"May  the  deliberations  In  this  house  be 
as  inspiring  as  its  appearance.  May  It  deep- 
en the  spirit  of  friendship  and  fraternity 
among  the  citizens  of  Israel  and  help  them 
and  their  representatives  in  enlarging  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  lead  to  unity 
through  frank  and  thorough  debate  on  the 
problems  of  our  people  and  our  State  May 
the  discussions  In  this  house  educate  our 
youth  and  all  our  citizens  toward  respect  for 
democracy  and  Its  glories.  May  It  come  to 
pass  that  the  call  for  peace  which  goes  forth 
from  this,  the  Eternal  City  of  Jerusalem, 
capital  of  Israel,  shall  reach  attentive  ears 
and  op>en  hearts,  so  that  we  may  all  dwell 
In  peace — the  peoples  of  this  region  and  a!i 
nations  on  earth." 

The  President  of  the  State.  Mr.  Zalman 
Shazar 

"DedlcaUng  the  building  of  the  Knesset 
today,  we  recall  the  pealm  which  Is  a  "Song 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  House  of  David  — 
David,  who  welded  the  tribes  of  Israel  into 
a  single  kingdom,  who  built  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. David,  the  sweet  singer,  of  whom 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  land  sUU  sing 
in  the  old  folksong,  rejoicing  that  he  is 
alive  and  with  us.  That  psalm  has  been 
customarily  chanted  at  the  dedication  of 
communal  buildings  In  Jewry:  It  wells  up 
from  our  hearts  with  particular  strength  and 
pertinency  today.  Por  us  now  It  Is  a  song 
of  the  dedication  of  this  exalted  edifice  which 
will  bouee  the  legislators  choeen  by  a  people 
newly  redeemed,  that  has  returned  and  con- 
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■Let  us  hope  thai  the  day  wiU  i 


MAUtOAST    President    of    the    National    As- 
■emblv    and    Mrs    Alfred    Nanv:    President   of 


tx-iUcally  repre(>eriLl!i(s  three  phaiies  of  Jewish 
history— Creation.    Exile    and    InKiilhertna— 
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tinues  to  return  from  dispersion  to  the  re- 
vived and  rebuilt  Jerusalem.  And  from  this 
building  rays  of  light  go  forth  to  Illuminate 
and  Wiirm  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  our 
scattered  people,  who  despite  the  torment 
and  temptation  of  the  alien^  remain  cohesive 
and  close. 

■We  welcome  with  blessing  and  Joy  the 
speakers  and  members  of  the  world's  old  and 
new  parliaments  who  have  honored  us  by 
their  presence,  coming  to  rejoice  with  us  In 
this  dedicatory  ceremony  which  bears  witness 
to  the  emergence  here  of  a  new  .shoot  from 
the  stem  of  world  democracy,  a  twig  sprung 
from  old  and  vigorous  roots,  that  has  proved 
lU  vitality  for  these  18  years  and  now  at  last 
been  given  Its  permanent  abode. 

"Our  festive  greetings  are  extended  to  our 
brothers  from  abroad,  envoys  of  tlielr  com- 
munities, leaders  of  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
who  have  come  from  all  the  centers  of 
the  open  Diaspora  to^  share  in  our  Joy  which 
Is  their  Joy.  For  from  every  land,  whether 
earlier  or  later,  children  of  our  people  have 
written  memorably  In  the  book  of  our  re- 
demption—In  letters  of  toll  and  enterprise. 
pioneering  and  dedication.  Nor  Is  there  a 
community  In  the  world,  free  or  confined, 
old  or  new,  that  does  not  havp  members 
bound  m  heart  and  spirit  to  the  builders  of 
oiff  land.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  re- 
cently to  visit  close  on  a  dozen  splendid 
Jewish  communities  In  great  and  friendly 
countries  of  South  and  North  America  and 
I  have  witnessed  their  tempestuous  love  of 
Israel  and  Its  state.  I  shall  permit  myself 
to  Join  In  the  expression  of  their  ardent  sym- 
pathy conveyed  by  their  leaders  on  this  fes- 
tive occasion  of  the  dedication  of  our  par- 
liamentary buUdlng  on  the  heights  of  Je- 
rusalem, our  eternal  city. 

•Heartfelt  gratitude  must  be  expressed  to 
that  noble  family  which  has  given  such 
superb  assistance  to  the  development  of  this 
country  and  in  particular  to  Mrs  James  A. 
de  Rothschild  who  has  carried  out  so  faith- 
fully, fully,  and  generou.-ily  the  will  of  her 
late  husband,  munificent  son  of  a  munifi- 
cent father.  May  the  family's  link  with  re- 
built Israel  remain  strong  over  the  years  and 
bring  it  the  Joy  of  achievement  and  the 
deepest  appreciation  of  all  of  us. 

"The  psalm  of  the  dedication  of  the  House 
begins  with  a  most  sublime  verse  Yet  not 
ill  Its  words  are  perfectly  clear.  'I  will 
extol  Thee.  O  Lord,  for  Thou  ha.'^t  raised  me 
up.'  the  translation  reads,  but  the  scholars 
»re  divided  In  their  interpretation  of  the 
last  verb.  Does  It — dxlitani  in  the  Hebrew 
original — mean  'raise'  or  Is  It  to  be  construed 
as  derived  from  the  adjective  dal  which 
means  poor?  If  we  accept  the  latter  mean- 
ing, the  verse  gives  striking  expres.=1on  to 
cur  feelings  today,  for  we  are  Indeed  poor — 
impoveristwd  and  destitute.  How  different 
these  festivities  would  have  been  had  we 
not  suffered  our  great  loss.  Let  us.  above  all 
our  Joy,  remember  the  destruction  of  our 
people — of  all  those  who  should  have  been 
here  with  us.  With  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  we 
see  the  community  of  Poland,  mother  of  the 
exile  In  our  time,  a  vital  center  of  millions 
of  Jews,  men  of  action,  of  labor  and  trade. 
great  traditional  scholars  and  hearty,  pious 
Hassidlm.  modern  writers  in  Hebrew  and 
Tlddlsh.  masters  of  Journalism  and  drama 
and  pictorial  art,  the  various  parties  of  the 
labor  movement.  Zionists  In  all  their  fac- 
tions and  their  pioneering  youth  preparing 
for  life  In  Israel— all  these  in  the  famed 
cities  and  the  needy,  blessed  towns  of  Poland. 
And  we  remember  the  enlightened  Jewry  of 
Germany  with  Its  scholars  and  scientists.  Its 
communal  leaders  and  writers.  Its  asslmlla- 
tlonlst  and  it  Zionists  and  Its  constantly 
changing  range  of  Zionist  pioneering  move- 
nienis.  And  what  of  the  community  of 
Salonlkl,  so  rooted  in  tradition,  pride  of 
lettered  Sephardl  Jewry,  bearing  lt«  legacy 
with  dignity  In  the  markets  and  streets  and 
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■  harbor  of  the  city?  I  shall  not  draw  up  a 
list.  All  of  us  know  who  the  missing  are. 
whether  they  are  no  longer  alive  or  live  and 
have  been  forcibly  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  people.  Though  to  tear  them  away 
from  the  body  of  the  people  is  pos.>:lble.  there 
Is  no  hand  that  can  tear  them  forever  out 
of  the  soul  of  the  people.  We  sen.-ie  the 
cloe«ness  to  us  of  many  of  them,  even 
though  there  is  no  connection  between  us 
and  them.  Surely  the  day  will  yet  come 
when  they  and  we  will  meet  face  to  face 
here. 

"Yet  the  usual  Interpretation  of  the  word 
"dllltanr  In  the  'Psalm  of  Dedication'  has 
been  to  'bring  up'  or  'raise'  from  the  root 
dalo.  as  paralleled  later  In  the  ps.tlm  by  the 
verse : 

"  'O  Lord,  TTiou  broughtest  up  my  soul 
from  the  nether  world:  Thou  didst  keep  me 
alive,  that  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit.' 

"Understood  in  this  fashion,  the  verse, 
again.  Is  beautifully  appropriate  today.  We 
are  In  the  midst  of  the  mlraculoti.s  process  of 
bringing  up  to  the  land  and  absorbing  great 
numbers  of  our  brothers  from  the  many 
countries  In  which  they  are  scattered  Most 
of  us  here  have  ourselves  come  up  to  the  land 
or  are  children  of  those  who  have  done  so. 
For  the  State  of  Israel  there  Is  no  greater 
source  of  pride  than  the  reassembling  of  Its 
children  within  It — that  movement  begun 
generations  before  the  est.ablishme;it  of  the 
state  and  proceeding  on  a  far  greater  scale 
ever  since,  up  to  this  very  day  of  dedication. 
Nor  can  the  house  we  dedicate  today  have 
any  aim  more  exalted  and  more  vital  than 
continued  concern  with  Increased  allya — 
coming  up  Into  the  land — and  absorption, 
until  we  attain  true  sovereignty,  politically, 
economically,  culturally,  and  peace  reigns 
among  us  and  around  us. 

"On  the  doors  of  this  house  are  engraved, 
in  invisible  but  everlasting  letters,  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy,  as  handed  dowrn  to 
Us  in  the  dawn  of  oui  peoplehood : 

"  'Ye  shall  have  one  statue,  both  for  the 
stranger,  and  for  him  that  is  born  In  the 
land.  Tlvou  shalt  follow  the  many  •  •  •. 
And  deUver  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor  •  •  ».  Neither  shalt  thou 
favor  a  poor  man  In  his  cause.  Let  thy 
brother  live  with  thee.  Justice,  justice  shalt 
thou  follow.  The  earth  shall  be  full  of 
knowledge." 

"It  is  our  prayer  that  hatred  among  broth- 
ers shall  never  reach  the  threshold  of  this 
house,  nor  trivial  rivalries,  nor  dlsputatlous- 
ness  and  mutual  recrimination,  slander  and 
pettiness.  Bather  let  each  man  here  defend 
his  principles  and  opinions,  as  his  conscience 
and  thoee  whom  he  represents  would  wish; 
without  disrespect  for  the  attitudes  of  his 
opponents;  without  losing  sight  of  the  great 
objective  of  general  welfare  for  the  entire 
nation;  without  distinction  of  faith,  race, 
community,  origin,  party.  May  this  house 
of  lawgivers  be  at  the  same  time  a  house  of 
true  and  continuing  education  for  all  who 
live  in  the  State;  a  house  of  hope  for  the 
scattered  children  of  our  people,  enhancing 
our  name  among  the  nations. 

"Prom  this  place  on  this  fe.stlve  day  we 
send  the  blessing  of  peace  to  all  our  neigh- 
bors roundabout,  to  those,  too.  who  have 
chosen  the  path  of  persistent  hostility  against 
us.  Our  hearts  wish  peace  and  happiness  to 
all  of  them  and  all  at  us,  that  the  people  may 
live  without  fear  and  the  world  be  built  in 
righteousness  and  the  great  blessing  of  peace 
rest  upon  otir  country,  our  region,  and  all 
the  world." 

4.  Address   by   the   Speaker  of   the   Knesset. 
Mr.  Kadish  Luz,  at  the  Dinner  in  Honor 
of  the  Heads  of  Parliaments  on  Wednes- 
day, IS  Elul  5726.  31  August  1966 
"Dear  colleagues.  Speakers  of  Parliaments 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  deeplv  and 
sincerely  for  being  good  enough  to  honor  us 


by  your  friendly  presence  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  Knesset  Build- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  our  capital.  Of  Israel  It 
was  said  at  the  dawn  of  Its  history:  'The  p>eo- 
ple  will  dwell  alone.'  And  ever  since,  it  is 
as  If  we  were  destined  to  be  lonely  and 
strangers.  There  are  many  separate  families 
of  nations — Anglo-Saxon.  Slav,  Scandinavian. 
Rumanian,  and  German,  lor  example— but 
we  have  no  special  one.  We  have  only  the 
universal  family  of  nations.  That  is  what 
makes  every  expression  of  friendship  so 
precious  In  our  loneliness. 

"As  I  address  you.  Speakers  of  Parliament*. 
I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  great  part  of 
democratic  mankind.  For  Is  not  a  parlia- 
ment chosen  by  the  people  In  free  elections 
with  clashes  of  ideas  and  interests,  the  very 
symbol  of  democracy? 

"There  are  common  principles  In  parlia- 
mentary  procedure  but  each  parliament  has 
its  own  image.  The  Knesset  has  standing 
orders  and  a  procedure  which  resemble  those 
of  other  parliaments  in  this  or  In  that  re- 
spect, but  ancient  traditions,  thousands  of 
years  old.  pulsate  through  It  and  it  vibrates 
as  well  to  the  revolutionary  changes  of  re- 
cent generations;  these  are  the  return  to 
Zlon,  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  otir  peo- 
ple, political  independence,  the  turbulent  re- 
ality of  a  folk  which  has  gathered  together 
from  70  origins,  wiiich  is  suffering  the  pangs 
of  integration,  in  language  and  in  culttu-e, 
which  is  building  a  modern  state  and  econ- 
omy, and.  at  the  same  time,  has  to  defend 
Its  security  with  unremitting  vigilance. 

"The  long  record  of  our  people  is  marked 
by  a  ceaseless  endeavor  to  safeguard  its  spir- 
itual identity,  not  only  when  It  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Israel  In  independence,  but  also  when 
It  was  under  foreign  dominion  there,  and 
even  when  it  was  in  dispersion,  It  possessed 
the  means  to  achieve  the  purpose.  One  was 
the  existence  of  quasi -parliamentary  Insti- 
tutions; even  Moses  set  up  a  council  of  elders, 
of  70  men,  elected  by  the  tribes.  There  was 
a  kind  of  separation  of  powers  In  the  desert 
and  Judges  and  police  were  appointed.  The 
Judges  were  responsible  to  God  alone,  as  It 
Is  wTltten  "•  •  •  and  Judge  righteously 
•  •  •  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
any  man,  for  Judgment  is  God's." 

"A  similar  structure  of  government  was  in 
being  In  the  land  after  the  reentrv  from 
Egypt,  as  the  Book  of  Joshua  tells,  "in  the 
Babylonian  exile  a  president  and  a  council 
of  elders  and  special  courts  administered  the 
community.  With  the  repatriation  to  Zlon 
from  Babylon,  2.500  years  ago.  under  Persian 
rule,  Ezra  the  scribe  set  up  the  Great  Knesset, 
with  120  members.  It  was  both  a  legislative 
and  a  Juridical  institution.  It  was  in  the 
Ught  of  this  tradition  that  we  named  our 
parliament,  when  the  state  was  reestablished 
and  called  it  Knesset  and  decided  on  120 
members. 

"With  its  conquest  by  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  and  the  change  of  rulershlp.  the  San- 
hedrln  was  set  up  in  the  land.  It  had  71 
members,  and  the  principle  of  decision  In 
disputes  of  Ideological  or  Juridical  character 
was  established.  'These  are  the  words  of  the 
living  God,  and  the  majority  shall  be  fol- 
lowed." 

"Institutions  of  a  semlparUamentary  char- 
acter to  uphold  Internal  autonomy  also 
existed  in  the  Diaspora;  for  example,  'the 
councU  of  the  four  lands'  that  functioned 
for  200  years  In  Poland  and  Uthuania. 

"The  Zionist  Congress,  too,  was  a  kind  of 
parliament  of  world  Jewry.  Under  the  Brit- 
ish mandate  in  Palestine,  we  had  the  Asefat 
Hanlvharlra  and  Its  executive,  the  Vaad 
Leuml. 

"Thus,  in  spite  of  our  youth,  we  have  an 
ancient  parliamentary  tradition  and  once 
more  we  speak  the  Hebrew  tongue;  our  new 
culture  draws  Its  sustenance  from  our  mil- 
lennial culture  and  from  the  diversified 
treasures  of  civilization  throughout  the  ages. 
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•Let  ua  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
every  people  wui  be  able  freely  to  m  >id  lU 
own  culture  and  enrich  It  with  the  ciUture* 
of  humanity  entire 

■Uay  the  day  come  realizing  '-r»e  ancient 
prophecy  that  wa»  flr»t  heard  in  this  land 
'and  they  ahal.  beat  their  »worda  InUj  plow- 
•liarea  and  their  spears  inui  pruning  hook^ 
nation  ahall  not  lift  up  sworda  a^lnct  aa- 
tlon.  neither  shai:  they  iearn  war  any  more'! 
•   May  that  be  Ood  s  wlil  ' 

"Peace  uptm  a.:  people*,  peace  unto  tb« 
whole  world  ' 

S     Vt^ntin^  parlxamentariana 

The  foKowlrig  1«  a  list  nt  repreeentatlvea  of 
overse&s  parUamenta  who  attended  the  open- 
ing ceremony  jf  '.he  Kneaeet  The  list  U 
gjven  m  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  i>rder  ac- 
cording to  which  the  delegation*  will  enter 
and  take  their  placee 

AorraALiA  President  of  the  Senate.  8tr 
AlUter  Maxwell  McMulUn 

AcaraiA  President  of  the  National  Coiin- 
cU.  Dr    Alfred  MaJeta 

IT*LT  vice  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Kmilo  Zelloll  L&nzlnl 

IcxLAND  Speaker  of  the  United  Althing 
and  Mr*    Blrglr  Plnnsaon 

El  3*lv*d<>b  President  of  the  National 
AMembly  and   Mrs    Franctucu  Jose  Ouerrero 

VtinxD  9T*r«3  Senator  Ci-irroaD  P  Casi 
(New  Jersey!  Senator  Donalo  S  RtsatLi. 
(South  CaxoUnai  BepresentaUve  WrLLiAM 
T  MfTU»>«T  lUlnolsi  Representative  Pa.*NK 
UOBTON  New  York'  and  Mrs  Horton  Rep- 
resentative CoSMixirs  E  GAj,i^CH«»  i  New 
Jersey  I 

BzLOlvu  vice  President  of  '.he  Senate  M 
Henri  Moreau  de  Melen.  Vice  Presld'jnt  of 
the  House  af  Representatives  and  Mrs  Ludo- 
vlc  Moyerson 

BarTAiN  Speaker  of  -.he  Houae  of  Com- 
mons. Dr  Horace  ..laybray  King  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Wilson  Speaker  s  daughter.  Sir  Barnett 
Cock*  Clerk  of  -.he  Hnuae,  Mr  R  J  Canter. 
Deputy  Tralnbeaj-er; 

BaAzn.    Senator    Don    Aharon    SteJnbruck; 

Oamsla  Speaker  of  Parliament  and  Mrs 
Allen  Suleyman  Jack. 

DsNMAkK  President  of  the  Polketlng  Mr 
JuUuf   Bomhol: 

Tmi  NrTHiai.AMD8  Chairman -design.. le  of 
the  First  Chamber  jf  the  States-OenerU.  Dr 
J.  P  Maaure  Chairman  of  the  Second  Cham- 
hmw  of  the  States-Ueneral  and  Mrs  P"  J  P  M. 
van  TTieU. 

Wi»T  Okbm»nt  President  of  the  Bunde- 
■tac-  Dr  Eugen  Oerstenmaler  Dr  Franii 
Hermann-Moelier    counselor. 

VkMCBUkTA  Vice  President  of  the  .senate 
and  Mrs  Armando  Soto  Rivers  Dr  Jose 
Ramon  Medina. 

Zambia  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly 
Mr  W  P  Nylrenda  Mr  D  Mokangwana. 
coovmlttee  clerk 

IvoBT  Coast  President  if  the  Nstlona;  As- 
sembly and  Mr^  Phlillppe  Yace  Mr  Rene 
Boka.  Men.ber  if  the  Nations;  Assembly  Mr 
Henrt  Kouaasl  Secretary  to  the  President: 
Mr  Claude  Jap>obl  Chief  of  the  Assembly 
Protocol 

TwGo  President  of  the  Natlonai  Asst-mbly. 
Mr    Barthelemy  Lambeny 

Tanzania  Speaker  of  the  Nation*  1  As- 
sembly Chief  Sapl  Mkawawa  Mr  P1tia 
Msekwa.  Clerk   if  the  National  .\»!*embl> 

Japan  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep-esen- 
tatlvM  Mr  Klkulchlni  Y.unagrichl  Miss 
Chlzxiko  Yamaguchl  S{)eaker'»  granddaugh- 
ter. 

Laos  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Mr    Dr    Oudong   S<.)uvannavong: 

Lltimsousc  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ajid  Mrn    Victor  Bods<Jn 

LiiBKaxA  Speaker  of  the  H<Aise  L>f  Re{>rjsent- 
atlves.  Mr  Richard  A  Henrle 

Malawi  Speaker  of  the  Nsiional  Assem- 
bly and  Mrs   I   K   Surtee. 


MAUkOAST  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly and  Mrs  Alfred  Nany;  President  of 
the  Senate  and   Mrs    Simeon  Japhet 

Malta  3p>eaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Mrs   A    Bonnlci, 

NoswAT  President  of  the  Storting  and 
Mrs   Bern'  Ingvaldsen: 

NiGts  \  Ice  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly.  Mr.  Ary   Tanlmoun; 

Sixaaa  L^one  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative*.   Mr.    Banja  Tejan-Sle. 

SxMBGAL  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Mr  Moustapha  Clsse,  Mr  Thlerno 
Dlop.  Deputy;  Mr  Mohaxnadou  Doudou 
NX)ao,  Deputy; 

Finland  Speaker  of  Parliament  and  Mrs. 
Johannes  Vlrolalnen; 

PHnapFtNEB  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  Mr  Lorenzo  Sumllong: 

Panama.  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  Mrs    Don  Jose  Pablo  Velasquez. 

Pdu  Plrst  Vice  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  Mrs  Don  Rlcardo  Temoche 
Benlt«*. 

Chjio.  First  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  Mr*  Mehamat  Douba  Allfa, 
Mr  Raclang  Paragourl.  Member  of  National 
Assembly.  Mr  Djlme  Ramjadan.  Member 
of  National  Assembly: 

FkANCs  President  of  the  Senate  and  Mme, 
Oaston  Moanervtlle.  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Assembly.  M  Achile  Perettl; 

Chilx  President  of  the  Senate.  Don  Tom- 
as  Reyes;  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties.  Don   Eugenlo  BaUester<.«. 

OoMoo  iKmcHASA).  President  of  the  Ben- 
ate.  Mr  Sylvestre  Mudlngayl;  Senator  Louis 
Mushy.  Mr  Robert  Kabonzo.  clerk  of  the 
Senate. 

Sw^ncM  Speaker  of  the  First  Chamber  of 
the  Riksdag  and  Iklrs  Eric  Boheman;  Speaker 
of  the  Second  Chamber,  of  Riksdag  and  Mrs 
Frldolf  Thapper: 

SwrreotLANO  President  of  the  Council  of 
State  Dr  Dominic  Auf  Der  Maur:  President 
of  the  National  Council  and  Mrs  Pierre 
Oraber. 

Rwanda  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly.  Mr     Balthas&r   Blcamumpaka 

Council  or  KvaoPk  President  of  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
Sir  Geoffrey  de  Freltaa  and  Lady  de  Freltas: 

iNTxa  Paslxamkntast  Union  Secretary 
General  International  Parliamentary  Unlcwi, 
Mr.  Andre  de  Blonay 

S  Description  of  the  New  Knesset  Building 
The  State  of  Israel's  Imposing  new  Knesset 
building  provides  a  fitting  focus  to  the  0<>v- 
ernxnental.  academic  and  cultural  complex 
that  crowns  Jerusalem  s  western  hillside  at 
Olvat  Ram  Benttlng  a  young  Slate,  the 
building  Is  modern  in  approach  whilst  clas- 
sical in  conception,  It*  dignity  lying  in  the 
beauty  of  glowing  stone-work  contrasting 
with  the  upright  strength  of  urvadorned  con- 
crete Encircling  the  olive  tree-clad  hill  Is 
a  low  wall  of  warm,  russet-gold  uncut  Jeru- 
salem stone  Welded  Iron  gates,  designed 
by  David  Palombo.  front  the  broad  entrance 
plaza  opposite  the  massive  bronze  doors,  the 
work  of  Shraga  Well,  a  prominent  kibbutz 
artist  Built  into  the  hillside,  three  stories 
rise  above  the  plaza,  while  a  further  three 
descend  with  the  hill  to  the  south  The 
Chamber,  meeting  place  of  Israel's  lao-mem- 
ber  Knesset.  Is  a  lofty  seml-clrcle.  surrounded 
by  galleries  for  the  public  the  press  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors  Setting  off  the  rich 
colours  of  the  wood  furnishings,  a  wall  of 
cool  Galilee  stone  behind  the  Speaker's  dais 
is  carried  out  in  massive  blocks  of  carved  re- 
lief, the  deelgn  of  Tel  Aviv  artist  Danl  Kara- 
van  Here  too.  as  befits  the  People  of  the 
Book,  are  carved  Inscriptions  from  the  Bible 
with  a  bas-relief  of  Theodor  Herzl  the  vu- 
lonary  of  the  modern  State  Adjoining  the 
Chamber,  the  large  State  reception  hall  Is 
graced  by  three  work*  designed  by  Marc 
Chagall:  an  imposing  tapestry  triptych,  sym- 


l>olically  representing  three  phases  of  Jewish 
history — Creation.  Exile  and  Ingathering- 
dominates  one  wall,  on  another,  a  mosaic 
deplcu  the  Temple  s  Western  Wall,  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  millions  of  Jews  who 
perished  In  the  Diaspora  before  the  creation 
of  the  State,  while  from  the  floor  Itself,  the 
sunlight  glints  on  twelve  medallion  mosaics 
of  rare  formal  beauty  The  remainder  of  the 
building  Is  given  over  to  tastefully  planned 
and  designed  committee  rooms,  ministerial 
offices  a  large  library,  a  place  of  worship, 
restaurants,  press  facilities,  a  lobby  where 
Knesset  members  cAn  receive  the  public — all 
the  amenities  for  the  smooth  running  of 
Israel's  elected  legislature  The  Impression 
throughout  is  one  of  dignity,  light  and 
space — an  atmosphere  Inspliingly  conducive 
to  enlightened  government  In  a  progressive, 
modern  and  dynamic  State 
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VIRGIN  LSL^^NDS  ELECTIVE 
GOVERNOR 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlts  at  thl5  point  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
16.  1966  the  House  passed  H.R.  11177.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Our 
committee  held  several  day.s  hearings  on 
the  bill.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  printed 
copy  of  the  hearings  Not  until  October 
10  did  the  Senate  amend  and  pass  the 
House  bill  Time  has  run  out  on  us. 
Conferees  from  the  two  bodies  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions  Perhaps  the 
Senate  amendments  strengthen  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  Whenever  Congress 
amends  the  Organic  Act  of  one  of  our 
offshore  flag  areas  we  want  to  be  certain 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  or  we  may 
very  well  realize  the  errors  of  our  ways 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress 

Perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
elect  their  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Sometimes  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  voters  than  in  the  ofScials  they 
elect.  On  April  19.  1966,  I  and  several 
of  our  colleagues  pointed  out  the  tre- 
mendous progress  of  the  Virgin  Islanders 
during  the  past  decade  and  a  half  In  de- 
veloping self-government.  Possibly  we 
were  premature  'Within  the  past  2 
months  a  series  of  events  have  taken 
place  in  the  Virgin  Islands  which  malces 
me  wonder  if  certain  members  of  the 
legislature  and  the  appointive  Governor 
have  become  power  hungry  or  perhaps 
are  realizing  that  in  order  to  maintain 
their  positions  they  must  resort  to  the 
political  shenanigans  they  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Islands  Through  conniv- 
ance of  the  Governor,  the  6-to-5  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature  have  sought  to 
confuse  and  frustrate  the  voters  so  that 
on  November  8  they  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  cast  ihelr  ballots  in  a  free 
election 

Rather  than  to  give  congressional 
blessing  to  H  R  1 11 77  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  89th  Congress.  I  want  to  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  AspinallI  in 
recommending  that  the  Senate  amend- 


ments to  the  legislation  be  passed  over 
until  the  90th  Congress  so  that  they  can 
be  given  more  complete  consideration. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  HH.  11177 
are  substantial  The  House  provided  for 
a  2-year  term  The  Senate  changed  the 
term  to  4  years.  The  House  set  the  elec- 
tion date  for  November  8,  1966.  The 
Senate  changed  the  date  to  November  3, 
1970  The  House  would  permit  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be 
elected  for  as  many  2 -year  terms  as  they 
could  be  elected  The  Senate  restricts 
them  to  two  4 -year  terms  but  they  can 
be  elected  after  a  4-year  intervention. 
Surely  these  differences  should  be  aired 
at  length. 

The  two  versloiis  are  definitely  at  odds 
on  the  provision  for  the  recall  of  the 
Governor.  The  House  provided  for  an 
Impeachment  trial  to  be  held  by  the  Vir- 
gin Island  Legislature  with  a  panel  se- 
lected by  the  Judges  of  the  Third  Circuit 
Court.  The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  for  removal  by  75  percent  of  the 
registered  voters.  The  removal  would, 
however,  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  These  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings could  be  initiated  either  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislatiu-e  or 
through  the  legislature  by  a  petition 
signed  by  25  percent  of  the  registered 
voters.  This  sounds  cumbersome.  Per- 
.haps  it  is.  After  the  House  has  had  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  proposal  it  may 
sound  better.  We  ought  to  learn  how  the 
Attorney  General  feels  toward  the 
amendments. 

A  major  Senate  change  is  recom- 
mended regarding  the  Government 
Comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  That 
officer  has  filled  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  we  want 
to  be  certain  that  his  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  not  lessened.  We  want 
to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  ascertain  whether  that  oflSce 
1$  agreeable  to  the  amendments. 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Office  of 
Territories  and  the  respective  territorial 
legislatures.  I  hope  we  can  continue 
this  practice.  In  Januai-y  or  February 
1967  we  must  have  another  look  at  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Islands  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor 


HISTORY'S  BEST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revl.se  and  extend  my  re- 
rnarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
■■o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  out  of  the 
«hes  of  the  so-called  Johnson  landslide 
of  the  1964  election  will  undoubtedly 
anse  a  strengthened  Congress,  predl- 
^-aled  on  principles  of  public  trust,  and 
w  separation  of  powers.  This  "phoe- 
-«•"  as  m  ancient  mythology,  will  be 
instituted  of  lawmakers  who  believe  in 
««te  natural  laws  and  a  representative 
KepubUc  under  a  limited  constitution. 
'^"•ing  accident  they  shall  arise,  and  a 


goodly  number  will  be  reelected  or    first 
time"  Republicans. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modem  day 
phoenix  will  Indeed  be  the  informed  and 
prudent  judgment  of  the  U.S.  citizens. 
May  their  tribe  Increase. 

Herewith,  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  today,  in  the  editorial  column 
"Review  and  Outlook,"  is  an  editorial 
which  exemplifies  objective  analysis  with 
point  of  counterpoint  concerning  the 
89th  Congress.  I  commend  it  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  current  colleagues 
and  nominees  of  the  Congress,  regard- 
less of  whether  this  concluding  89th  is 
best  or  most: 

History's   Best   Congress' 

"I  think  we're  going  to  have  the  best  Con- 
gress In  the  history  of  this  nation  when  we 
finish  our  record  this  session,"  President 
Johnson  told  his  news  conference  the  other 
day.  The  apprataal  is  so  sweeping  that  it 
calls  for  a  little  examination. 

"Best"  is.  of  course,  a  subjective  Judg- 
ment, and  it  Isn't  particularly  surprising  to 
hear  It  applied  to  a  Democratic  Congress  by 
a  Democratic  President  when  an  election  is 
close  at  hand.  Yet  there  are  specific  actions 
of  this  legislature  that  do  deserve  broad 
commendation,  though  some  of  them  aren't 
the  ones  Mr.  Johnson  had  In  mind. 

Even  the  thin  ranks  of  Republicans  can 
look  back  on  some  achievements.  For  one. 
GOP  Senators  were  largely  responsible  for 
blocking,  at  least  for  this  year,  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act's  Section  14(b),  which  has 
allowed  a  score  of  states  to  ban  the  union 
shop. 

This  action  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  pressure  organized 
labor  put  behind  the  union  shop,  an  arrange- 
ment that  compels  workers  to  Join  a  union  to 
keep  their  Jobs.  While  the  pressure  was 
enough  to  convince  some  legislators,  others 
apparenUy  were  aware  of  the  polls  that  show 
workers  themselves  for  the  most  part  dislike 
the  Idea  of  compulsory  unionism. 

R«publlcan8  also  played  a  major  role  in 
sidetracking  the  latest  cl'vll  rights  bill,  with 
its  controveralal  "open  housing"  section.  It 
surely  is  desirable  for  Americans  to  be  able 
to  buy  homes  where  they  please,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color,  but  it's  apparent  that 
the  general  pubUc,  North  or  South,  is  not 
ready  to  have  this  social  goal  implemented 
by  massive  Federal  force. 

Outnumbered  more  than  two  to  one  in 
both  houses,  the  GOP  was  Umlted  t,o  moves 
that  may  appear  negative.  But  worthy  legis- 
lative accomplishment  cannot  be  measured 
merely  in  numbers  of  bills  passed  or  in  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending,  although  those 
are  the  yardsticks  all  too  commonly  used 

If  legislatures  were  fairly  Judged  only  bv 
numbers  of  new  laws  and  size  of  outlay,  the 
89th  Congress  would  Indeed  rank  among  the 
nation's  "best."  In  its  two-year  life  it  has 
passed  Uterally  hundreds  of  bills.  Including 
such  sweeping  new  Government  ventures  as 
medicare  for  the  aged  and  general  school  aid. 
and  annual  Federal  spending  has  vaulted  bv 
around  20%. 

A  lawmaking  body,  however,  is  more 
thoughtfully  rated  on  the  worth  of  its  legis- 
lation, and  here  the  Congress  does  not  come 
off  especially  well.  Disturbingly,  the  law- 
makers frequently  seem  not  to  care  whether 
their  laws  are  intrinsically  good  or  bad 

Last  year  Congreaa  pushed  through  a  great 
mass  of  measures,  approving  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Administration's  400-odd  spe- 
cific requests.  A  number  of  them  were 
worthwhile,  but  so  frantic  was  the  activity 
that  many  liberal  Democrats  and  even  Pres- 
ident Johnson  himself  indicated  it  might 
be  wise  for  the  nation  to  pause  to  digest  all 
the  new  laws,  to  examine  carefully  how  they 


worked  and  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
value  the  public  was  getting  for  Its  money. 
Tliat  sounded  like  a  good  Idea,  but  It  was 
scrapped  almost  as  soon  as  the  lawmakers 
returned  from  recess  m  early  1966 

Congress  In  1965  had  voted  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  schools  and  Federal  ofBclals  re- 
fKjrted  educators  were  having  trouble  putting 
it  all  to  productive  use.  So  what  are  the 
legislators  doing  this  year?  They're  about 
to  give  the  schoolmen  several  times  as  much. 

For  another  example,  even  the  stoutest 
pro{>onents  of  the  costly  "war"  on  poverty, 
approved  by  Congress  last  year,  concede  it 
is  perforated  with  scandals  and  waste.  They 
nonetheless  induced  the  legislators  not  only 
to  extend  but  expand  it.  promising  that 
maybe  next  year  someone  would  get  around 
to  looking  into  the  plentiful  evidence  of  mis- 
management 

The  indications  of  irresponsibility  spread 
through  many  areas  Lawmakers  continue 
to  ardently  police  the  ethics  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  while  they  sweep  under  the  rug 
disclosures  of  peccadillos  of  their  own  The 
bulk  of  the  remaining  unemployment  cen- 
ters on  unskilled  workers,  so  Congress  ixxssts 
the  minimum  wage  and  prices  many  of  them 
out  of  the  job  market  Most  important,  in- 
flation rages  and  yet  the  lawmakers  merrily 
go  on  trying  to  outspend  the  freest-spending 
Administration  ever 

Certainly  the  past  two  years  have  been 
memorable  for  fast  and  frenzied  action  But 
the  nation  should  not  be  deceived  that  the 
busiest  legislature  is  necessarily  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  paraphrase  a  statement  I 
made  several  years  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  which  was  my  version  of  "The 
Postive  No."  In  so  doing,  I  would  call  it 
"The  Power  of  the  Responsible  Yes."  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  all  of  the 
Great  Society  comments  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  opposed  to  everything, 
and  has  no  positive  suggestions  of  its 
owTi.  We  are  now  considering  basic 
principles  and  rugged  truths  pertaining 
to  the  survival  of  Government  that  for 
over  200  years  has  given  us  the  most 
truly  representative  Republic  in  history, 
and  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world,  as  recorded  by  history. 

The  Power  or  the  Responsible  Yes 
"Republicans    believe    in    freedom    of    the 
individual   .  and   believing  so  they  must 

necessarily  oppose  everything  that  would  take 
away  that  freedom. 

Republicans  believe  in  free  enterprise. 
And  so  believing,  they  must  necessarily  ex- 
pose everything  that  would  destroy'  free 
enterprise  In  favor  of  a  Socialistic  form  of 
government  that  concentrates  power  and 
authority  in  "politicians",  instead  of  free 
Individuals. 

Republicans,  and  all  citizens,  should  be- 
lieve in  the  Judiciary  backing  up  and  sup- 
porting the  Constabulary,  and  thus  must 
oppose  a  managed  and  Indeterminate  Su- 
preme Court,  which  legislates  and  regulates 
by  flat  instead  of  simple  but  Important  Ju- 
dicial determination 

Republicans  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the 
marketplace,  and  so  believing  they  must 
necessarily  oppose  everjthlng  that  would 
place  absolute  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  planners  Instead  of  placing  It  In  the 
hands  of  millions  of  consumers  who  express 
their  wants  in  the  open  market 

Republicans  believe  In  self-determination. 
And  so  believing,  they  must  necessarily  op- 
pose everything  that  puts  us  in  a  coinpro- 
mlsing  position  with  international 
Communism. 

Republicans  t)elleve  in  the  rewards  that 
go  to  free  men  whose  own  initiative  and  zeal 
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for  X  r*  creat*  proeperlty  for  the  ra»t  of 
aociety  And  so  belieTing.  Uwy  mu«t  neces- 
sarily i.ippoee  Soclallrt  schemes  to  "redls- 
txlbute  the  wealth"'  or  anything  else  that 
takes  away  Individual  incentive 

Republicans  believe  In  local  responsibility 
»nd  local  authority  to  meet  local  a««ds 
And  so  they  must  necessarily  oppose  jvery- 
thlng  which  would  sap  our  reliance  or  local 
Initiative  and  transfer  responsibility  to  "the 
great  White  Father  In  Washington  " 

Republicans  believe  In  government  by  law, 
and  not  government  by  man  alone 

Republicans  belleire  in  fiscal  responsibility 
.  .  and  so  believing,  they  must  neceiisarlly 
oppose  everything  which  will  plunge  our  na- 
tion deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt,  and  place 
the  burden  for  our  own  Irresponsibility  on 
future  generations  on  yo\ir  children  and 

mine. 

Republicans  believe  In  the  American  work- 
ing man  and  so  they  must  nece«*artly 
opp- »,.■  'beral  Socialistic  schemes  thiit  at- 
tack vMl  weaicen  the  private  sector  tf  our 
economy  which  must  provide  Jobs  fcr  otir 
working  men  and  women  In  the  loni;  run, 
collectivized  Pederal  Government  creates 
few  or  new  permanent  )obe.  and  the  ob  of 
Oovemment  is  to  provide  the  cllma «  for 
Investment.  Initiative  and  free  enterp.-tse 

Republicans  believe  in  a  strong,  dyt  amic. 
national   government  and  so  bel  evlng 

they  must  necessarily  oppose  everything 
which  win  detract  from  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment s  ability  to  meet  national  ard  in- 
ternational problems  by  diffusing  ovtr  ener- 
gies i:.tl  resources  over  a  vast  multltide  of 
Uk-  i'.   T'r  'blems. 

■Vs  Republicans  and  as  Americans,  we 

arf  plain  sick  and  tired  of  the  volumes  of 
mes-siijeR  coming  from  the  White  Hou8<'  call- 
ln»?  f  ir  greater  and  greater  Pederal  exi«en<U- 
tu,'-s    r.r   bigger  and  bigger  bureaucracy. 

H'p  .  .11.  ..a  believe  that  history  mu-t  not 
ne©ej«..u-i..,  be  repeated  .  .  that  the  fall 
and  decline  of  previous  great  clvlUiatlons 
■uch  as  Rome  and  Greece,  was  due  li  part 
to  the  decline  erf  reliance  on  the  lndl"ldual 
And  BO  believing,  they  mu.'st  necessarily  op- 
pose those  things  which  will  cause  /onerl- 
cans  to  lose  faith  in  themselves  and  look  to 
Washington  for  solutions  of  local  problems. 

In  ahort.  Republicans  believe  In  America, 
and  they  have  little  faith  In  those  who  have 
no  faith. 


also  participated  in  several  marches  in 
the  South  and  helped  to  organize  the 
MisBlsilppl  Delta  ministry's  program 
which  trained  hundreds  of  students  to  go 
to  Mississippi 

Dr  Spike's  life  was,  and  will  remain, 
an  Inspiration  to  all  who  believe  In 
equality  among  men  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  joined  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  a  sUlement  last 
night  sajrlng  Dr.  Spike  was  "a  pioneer  in 
making  the  church  relevant  to  contem- 
porary life  and  especially  in  putting  the 
church  into  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights  Our  churches  join  in 
lamenting  his  death  although  we  know  a 
life  like  his  will  hve  on." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Spike  and  their 
children. 

SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows ; 

S.  2205  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Albert  M.  Pepoon:  to  the  Ctommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

S  2980  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creases In  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

S  Con  Res  109  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  certain  hearings  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S  Con  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
on  "Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
Disease  Utilizing  Mtiltlphasic  Health  Screen- 
ing Techniques"-,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 


TTit:  re\'ekl.n:j  dk.  robert  w 

SPIKE 

Mr  F-JVAN  NTr  .^^neaker  I  dsk  unani- 
mous consent  lo  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
exlrvmeou.-;  .".a'Ltfr 

The  SPKAKKR  I.s  t,here  objection  to 
the  reques:  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc  ■' 

Trit-re  -a.-i.^  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddPT.ed  bv  •he  news  that  the  Reverend 
Dr  R^.btrt,  W  Spike  was  murdered  last 
night  ui  Cul'ombus,  Ohio.  Dr.  Spike,  a 
minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment His  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
struggle  for  equality  and  betterment  of 
all  citizens  As  minister  of  the  Judson 
Memorial  Church  in  Greenwich  Village 
in  New  York  from  1949  to  1956.  Dr  Spike 
was  a  .srriir-.g  vi..ice  for  civil  riphts  m  New 
York 

Dr  Spike  who  i:;  1^63  becaiue  uhe  ex- 
ecutive diretU)r  of  the  Commission  on 
RellKlon  and  Race  nf  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churchfs  ijained  i.dtMnal  promi- 
nence as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1963 
cl\1l  rights  march  on  Washington.     He 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Mtn.TCR. 

Mr.  CoNTi  during  his  remarks  on  the 
contempt  citations  and  resolutions  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pag^  3,  strike  out  lines  3  to  8,  Inclusive. 

Page  8,  line  0,  strike  out  "'5."  and  insert 
"4.". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  ask  him  whether  or  not  with  the 
tmiendment  that  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  this  bill  will  conform  to  a  bill 
which  the  House  passed  a  number  of 
years  ago  with  regard  to  another  distri- 
bution to  this  same  tribe  of  Indians? 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Haley!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  8<'nate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF     FUNDS     APPROPRIATED     TO 
PAY   A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF 
THE  OMAHA  TRIBE  OP  NEBRASKA, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr  HALEY     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  8917)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,     and    concur     in    the    Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


FILING  OF  CuN}-tHi!.'\CE  REPORT 
AND  STATEMENT  ON  H.R.  13161, 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJi.  13161 1 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and 
secondar>"  schools. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO     SUSPEND     THE     INVESTMENT 

CREDIT  AND  THE  ALLOWANCE  OP 

ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION  IN 

THE     CASE     OF     CERTAIN    REAL 

PROPERTY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  October  18.  to  file  a 
conference  leport  on  the  bill  <HJl 
17607). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  the  title 
of  the  bill  besides  just  the  number? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  is  the  Investment 
tax  credit  bill  and  allowance  of  accele- 
rated depreciation  on  certain  real  prop- 
erty 

Mr,  H.U.L.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    BOGGS. 

unanimous  conse 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER 
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is  the  Investment 
owance  of  accele- 
certain  real  prop- 

;aker,  I  thank  the 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
(or  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ould 
liJce  to  annoiuice  that  when  time  per- 
mits, a  number  of  bills  that  have  fcieen 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  called  up 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  bills  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  are  as  follows : 

H.R.  5950  (Pelly)— free  Importation  of 
limestone  used  In  cement. 

H.R.  7030  (Batttn) — certain  assessments 
for  depreciable  property. 

HJl.  8244  (Herlong) — computation  of 
cigar  tax. 

HR  9280  (Talcott) — exempting  from  ex- 
cise tax.  shells  and  cartridges  used  in  pre- 
rentlng  crop  damage  by  birds. 

HR.  11158  (Mn-Ls) — working  capital  fund 
for  Treasury. 

H.R.  11753  (Brat) — spectrometer,  Indiana 
P. 

Hit.  12110  (MiNSHALL) — Ship  model. 
Lutheran  Church. 

HR.  12197  (McCoRMACK) — rheogonlometer. 
Tufte  U. 

H.R  13035  (Rumsfeld) — rheogonlometer. 
Northwestern  U. 

Hit.  13190  (CoNTE)— carillon.  Korthfleld. 
etc. 

H.R  13363  (Kmo  of  California)— extend- 
ing filing  time   for  TStJS  refunds. 

H.R.  13455  (Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania )  — 
payment  of  podiatrists"  services  under  HMI. 

HR.  13739  (Nix)— spectrograph,  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  U. 

H.R  14388  (Thompson.  N.J.) —  spectrom- 
eter, Princeton  U. 

H.R.  14610  (Ichord) — dlffractometer, 
Missouri  U. 

HR.  14893  (RosTENKowsKi) — lonosonde, 
nilnots  0. 

HR.  15888  (TiTNNBT) — carillon.  California 
0. 

HR.  16077  (BoGcs)— free  Importation  of 
dlcyanctlamlde. 

H.R  16160  (Ullmaw)— tariff  classlflication 
of  Chinese  gooseberries. 

HR.  17271  (Byrnes  of  Wisconsin ) —tax 
trestment.  combat  pay. 

H.R.  18085  <MiLW)— widow's  and  step- 
chlM's  benefits. 

HR.  18230  (W.ATTfi)— Indirect  purchaise  of 
itock  (liquidation  of  subsidiaries! 

S.  1013  (Saltonstali. ) — requiring  annual 
Trewyry  report  re  national  debt  and  tax 
ttrticture. 

Hit.  13118  (ORwrrTHa) — duty  on  certain 
nonfflalieable  Iron  castings. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND  MET- 
ROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  '  S.  37081 
to  assist  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  nece&sarj'  to  im- 
prove the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  In  those  areas,  to  assist  and 
racourape  planned  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 


PROCEEDINGS     AGAINST      MILTON 
MITCHELL  COHEN 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.'e  on  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  I  submit  a  priv- 
ileRed  report — House  Report  No.  2302. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  At  what  point  is  it  in 
order  for  me  to  present  a  point  of  order 
to  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  After  the  report  is 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Proceedings   Against   Milton   Mitchell 
Cohen 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  .Activities, 
a.?  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 121,  subsection  (qM2),  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  duly  au- 
thorized and  Issued  a  subpena  to  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen.  The  subpena  directed  Mil- 
ton Mitchell  Cohen  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-American  .Activi- 
ties, of  which  the  Honorable  Edwin  E  Willis 
is  chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  Tuesday,  May  25.  1965.  ai  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  at  the  U.S.  Cotirthouse 
.and  Federal  Office  BxiUdlng.  Ceremonial 
Courtroom,  25th  floor,  219  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  HI.,  then  and  there  to  test- 
tlfy  touching  matters  of  inquiry  committed 
to  said  committee,  and  not  to  depart  with- 
out leave  of  said  committee.  The  subpena 
served  upon  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  Is  set 
forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows: 
"United  States  of  America 
"Congress  or  the  United  States 

"To  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen.  Greeting: 

"Pursuant  to  lawful  authority.  You  Are 
Hereby  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  May  25th  (Tuesday).  1965,  at 
10:30  o'clock,  a.m.,  U.S.  Court  House  &  Fed 
Office  Bldg.,  Ceremonial  Court  Room.  25th 
Floor,  219  S.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111  . 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  of 
inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  and 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  commit- 
tee. 

"HEHEor  Fail  Not,  as  you  will  answer  ^our 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  Martin  A.  Walsh,  to  serve  and  return. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  of 
May,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1965 

/s'     "E  E.  Willis. 
"Chairman — Chairman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member   Designate   of  the   Com- 
mittee    on     Vn-American     Activities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. Washington  25.  DC.  Telephone: 
CApltol    4-3121 — Ext.    305 1." 

Tills  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  made  by  Martin  A. 
Walsh,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  It 
The  return  of  serrlce  of  said  subpena  is  set 
forth  In  words  and  figures  as  follows : 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
hand  to  the  wlthln-named  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  on  the  street  in  front  of  his  home  at 
5323  S.  Klmbark  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois,  at 
8:25  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  11th  dav  of  May 
1965. 


"Dated  May  11,  1965. 

/s/     "Martin  A.  Walsh." 

The  said  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen,  sum- 
moned as  aforesaid,  appeared  and  was  called 
as  a  witness  on  May  26,  1965,  to  give  testl- 
rr.ony,  as  required  by  the  said  subpena,  at  a 
meeting  of  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
at  the  Old  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Building  In 
Chicago,  111.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
counsel.  Richard  Orllkoff,  Esquire. 

Having  been  sworn  as  a  witness,  he  was 
asked  to  state  his  full  name  and  residence 
for  the  record,  to  which  he  responded,  giv- 
ing same.  He  was  then  asked  whether  he 
was  represented  by  counsel,  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  was. 

Thereafter,  the  witness  refused  to  answer 
any  other  questions  touching  matters  of 
Inquiry  committed  to  said  subcommittee. 
The  witness  then  departed  the  hearing  room 
without  leave  of  said  subcommittee. 

The  foregoing  refusal  by  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  to  answer  any  further  questions,  and 
his  willful  departure  without  leave,  deprived 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
pertinent  testimony  regarding  matters  which 
the  said  committee  was  Instructed  by  law 
and  House  resolution  to  Investigate,  and 
place  the  said  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  In  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  held  January  13,  1966,  the  facts 
relating  to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen  are  hereby  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  end  that  the 
said  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  may  be  proceeded 
against  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  manner  and  form  provided 
by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
appearance  of  the  said  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen,  including  the  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subject  and  matter  under  In- 
quiry, is  set  forth  In  Appendix  I,  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings 
are  set  forth  In  Appendix  n,  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

Appendix  I 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965 
United   States   House   of  Repre- 
sentatives,    Subcommittek     of 
the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

PUBLIC     hearings 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to  call. 
at  10:30  a.m..  In  the  Old  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  Building,  1212  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois.  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wil- 
lis ( chairman  1  presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
EDwrN  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  Chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas:  Charles  L.  Weltner. 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Askbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
Del  Clawson.  of  California.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis.  Pool.  Weltner.  and  Claw- 
son 

Staff  members  present:  FVancls  J.  McNa- 
mara.  director;  William  Hltz.  general  coun- 
sel: Alfred  M.  Nittle.  counsel;  and  Nell  E. 
Wetterman  and  Philip  R.  Manuel,  investi- 
gators. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Mr  Nittle.  will  you  call  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  hand  them  a  copy  of  the 
opening  statement? 

Mr.  Nittle.  Is  Milton  Mitchell  Oohen  In 
attendance? 

Come  forward,  please. 

Louis  Diskln. 
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David  Englestcm 

Benjamin  Max  PrledUnder 

Dorothy  Ulxt«r  Hayes 

Dorothy  Mlxter  Hayes 

Dorothy  iilxlfr  Hayes,  please  cotni  (or- 
ward 

Yolanda  Hall 

L«jn  Joy  Jennings 

WUOerfortre  Cox  Jones 

Versia  Miller 

Helen  Potine  Queen 

Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler 

Charles  Pehnlnger  Wilson 

Mr  Chairman.  tXirothy  Mixter  H»y<a  has 
not  responded      Shall  I  again  call  her' 

The  Chawman    Please      Three  time* 

Mr  Nrm-i  Dorothy  Mlzter  Hayes,  please 
come  forward 

Dorothy  MUter  Hayes,  please  como  for- 
ward 

OT'jthy  Mlxter  Hayes  please  coaui  for- 
ward 

The  Chaixman    Thartk  you.  Mr    Ntt'le 

Mr  NiTTLi  Mr  Chairman.  I  asJc  that  it  be 
noted  on  the  record  that  Dorothy  JiLxter 
Hayes  has  p.  -t  responded 

Mr  Wilt  We  are  responding  for  Miss 
Hayes 

The  CHAiaMAN  She  ought  to  be  here  and 
must  De  here  in  person 

Mr  Wolf  She  Is  here.  If  you  wUl  Juit  gflve 
me  a  moment 

Mias  Hayes 

Mr  NrTTLX  MLss  Hayes,  would  yot  step 
forward   please 

Mr  WoL^F  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  the 
reci  Td  to  show  that  we  object  to  the  presence 
here  jf  the  cameras 

The  Chalkman  We  will  Ln  that  recpect 
abide,  as  we  always  do  and  are  today  witb 
the  r\ilea  of  the  House 

This  sutKommittee  )f  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Is  con- 
vened here  in  Chicago  to  conduct  hearings 
upon  the  sutijects  of  inquiry  and  f"r  the 
legislative  purp<jees  set  forth  in  a  com.nlttee 
resolution  adopted  March  18.  1065  I  offer 
this  resolution  for  the  record  It  nads  as 
follows 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  hearings  be  held 
by  the  Committee  ni  Un-.\merlcan  Ac'.lvltles 
or  a  subcomjnlttee  there<jf.  at  such  tlme« 
and  places  as  the  Chairman  may  determine 
and  that  the  staff  be  authorized  Ui  conduct 
Investigations  deemed  reasonably  necessary 
in   preparation    therefor    relating   to 

■  1  As  concerns  the  Chicago  Illinois  area 
and  the  Illinois  District  of  the  Commumst 
Party  of  the  United  States  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  Its  major  objectives. 
and  the  strategical  and  tactical  methods 
designed  to  aid  In  accomplishing  such  ob- 
ject! vea.  the  major  areas  of  Communist 
Party  concentration,  organizations  created 
and  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  to 
advance  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
CotamuiUsC  movement.  Communist  propa- 
ganda activlues  conducted  in  support  of 
such  objectives,  and  conspiratorial  a<-ttvities 
In  aid  of.  or  in  association  with,  foreign  Com- 
munist governments  and  also  like  iriforma- 
tlon  regarding  other  Communist  organisa- 
tions in  the  Chicago.  Illinois  area,  for  the 
following  legislative  purposes 

"tai  to  provide  factual  information  to  aid 
tbe  Congraaa  la  the  proposal  of  any  neces- 
sary remedial  legUlatloa  in  fuiniintent  of 
the  dlrectiooa  contained  In  the  mandate  to 
the  Committee  by  House  Resolutloi  8.  of 
January  4.  li»«8  and  Public  Law  901  of  the 
79th  Congress. 

"ibi  to  aaalst  the  Congress  in  appraising 
the  execution  by  the  admlnlstratlvf  agen- 
cies concerned  o'  Title  I  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of    1950; 

■•'Ci  to  provide  factual  lnformatloi>  to  aid 
the  House  In  the  disposition  of  pieaently 
pending  and  proposed  legislation  in^udtng. 
but    not    limited     to      H  R      4293      a     bill    to 


amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950  so  as  to  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bar  from  access  to  defense  fa- 
cilities Individuals  who  may  engage  In  sabo- 
tage,   espionage,    or    other    subversive    acts: 

"(d)  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  so  as 
to  impose  certain  disabilities,  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  therein  provided,  upon  those 
p)ersons  "afllllBted  with"  Communist  organi- 
sations as  well  as  upon  persons  who  are 
members  thereof 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  hearings 
may  mcJude  any  other  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Cooaimltte«  which  It.  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  appointed  to 
conduct    these    hearings,    may    designate  " 

As  a  result  of  the  June  1961  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Communist  Party  case  (367  US  li. 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  have  become  effective  This  was  a  case 
against  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General 
before  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  1960  to  require  that  the  party 
register  as  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion within  the  terms  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of   i960 

A  Communlst-actlon  organization  li  de- 
fined In  the  act  as  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  which  Is  substantially 
directed,  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
foreign  government  >r  organization  control- 
ling the  world  Communist   movement 

PoUowlng  the  taking  of  extensive  testi- 
mony, the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  found  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  was  a  disciplined  organiza- 
tion operating  in  this  Nation  under  Soviet 
Union  control,  with  the  objective  of  instal- 
ling a  Soviet-style  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States  The  Board,  therefore, 
ordered  the  party  to  register  as  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  previously  Indi- 
cated, has  upheld  this  Undlng  and  order 
This  order  has  the  effect  of  denying  to 
Communist  Party  members  any  Federal  em- 
ployment, or  employment  In  any  defense 
facility  as  defined  In  the  act. 

Preliminary  committee  Investigation  In- 
dicates that  this  decision  of  the  Court 
prompted  certain  organizational  changes 
in  the  Communist  Party  The  party  has  at- 
tempted to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  These  hearings  In  Chicago  are  one 
of  a  series  of  investigations  Into  area  activi- 
ties of  the  Communist  Party  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  c<'jnductlng  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purp>aee  of  determining 
whether  remedial  or  amendatory  legislation 
:s  necessary  and.  If  so.  what  laws  may  be 
desired 

This  conunlttee  ftinctlons  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  In  the  exercise  of  lu  Investiga- 
tive function,  the  committee  neither  accuses 
nor  Judges  It  conducts  no  trials  It  Is  a 
f8M:t- gatherer  to  Inform  the  Congress  abou' 
the  operations  of  this  Soviet-controlled  con- 
spiracy 

Its  investigations  must  t>e  continuous 
Por  w.lile  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists remain  the  sanie  the  party  develops 
new  tactics  and  operational  f'Tms  from 
time  to  time  to  speed  and  improve  Com- 
mualst  undermining  activity  and  to  offset 
the  legislative  administrative  and  other 
steps  taken  by  the  Congress  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Aoierlcan  people  to  preserve 
their  liberty 

The  power  of  con,^resslonal  committees  to 
make  investigation's  and  to  exact  testimony 
has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  In  Uc- 
G'ain  V  Dougherty  (273  US  1S5.  at  ifll).  a 
leading    case,    the    Supreme    Court    pointed 


out  that,  and  I  quote  from  the  words  of  th» 
Supreme  Court: 

■'In  actual  legislative  practice  power  to  se- 
cure needed  Information  by  such  means  h.vi 
long  been  treated  as  an  attribute  o.'  the 
power  to  liiglslate.  It  was  so  regarded  m  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  the  Colonial  legis- 
latures before  the  Annerlcan  Revolution:  anc 
a  like  view  has  prevailed  and  been  carried 
into  effect  In  both  houses  of  Congress  a.n : 
In  most  of  the  state   legislatures." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  fron 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 

Information  and  knowledge  Is.  of  course 
the  object  of  Investigation  It  Is  basic  ; 
the  exercise  of  the  lawmaking  function 

The    Committee    on    Un-American   Activi- 
ties is  authorized  by  a  rule  of  the  House  and 
a  Federal   statute   to  make   Investigations  of 
the    extent,    character,    and    objects   of  sub- 
versive      and       un-American       propegandj 
whether   instigated    by   foreign   countries  or 
of  a  domestic  origin,  which  attacks  the  prl.'^^ 
ciple   of    the   form   of   government   as  guar 
anteed    by   our   Constitution,   and  all  other 
questions  In  relation  thereto  that  would  a:c 
Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial  legisl.i 
tlon. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investlgatlor. 
this  conunlttee  Is  authorized  to  hold  hearing 
and  to  Issue  subpenas  to  require  the  attend 
ance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
documents  Moreover,  the  committee  Is  re- 
quired to  rejxjrt  to  the  House  the  results  o 
Its  Investljfations.  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable. 

The  committee  is  also  required,  by  House 
rule  and  the  statute  already  mentioned,  to 
perform  the  duties  Imposed  upon  all  stand 
Ing  conimlttees  with  respect  to  laws  wlthii: 
Its  Jurisdiction,  that  Is,  to  appraise  the  ex- 
ecution of  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  :■ 
exercise  a  continuous  watchfulness  over  th>- 
administrative  agencies  concerned  with  it.- 
execution  of  such  laws 

In  the  light  of  the  threat  which  Commur, 
ist  organizations  pose  to  the  United  State' 
as  a  sovereign.  Independent  Nation,  we  mus 
recognize,  as  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  said  i: 
the  Communist  Party  case.  "That  the  powe- 
of  Congress  to  regulate  Communist  organiza- 
tions of  this  nature  Is  extetislve  " 

Mr    Justice   Harlan,   speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Barenblatt  v    United  StaU 
1 360   US     109.   at   page   127 1.   a  decision  up 
holding  the  contempt  of  Congress  convlctlo: 
of    a    witness    who    had    refused    to   answrr 
questloiis  asked  him  by  this  committee,  said 

"That  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legislate 
in   the   field   of   Communist   activity   In  this 
Country   and  t.<3  conduct  appropriate  Investi- 
gations  In   aid   thereof,   is   hardly  debatable 
The  existence  of  such  power  has  never  been 
questioned  by  this  C-ourt.  and  it  Is  sufflden: 
to  say    without  partlcularlzatlon.  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  or  considered  In  this  fle'.d 
a   wide   range  of   legislative  measures,  not  ^ 
few    of    which    have    stemmed    from   reconr. 
mendations  of  the  very  Committee  whose  ac 
tlons    have    been    drawn    In    question   here 
That    Is.    the    Committee    on    Un-Amerlca: 
Activities 

Justice  Harlan  continued:  "in  the 
last  analysis  this  power  rests  on  th- 
right  of  self-preservation,  "the  ultunaw 
value  of  any  society.  Dennis  v.  United  State 
341  US  494.  500  Justification  for  lU  exer 
else  in  turn  rests  on  the  long  and  widely  a^" 
cepled  view  that  the  tenets  of  the  Commu 
nlst  Party  Include  the  ultimate  overthrow.:' 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  b* 
force  and  violence,  a  view  which  has  bee:- 
given  formal  expression  by  the  Congress 

There  Is.  however,  not  only  a  power  t 
legislate  In  the  field  of  Communist  activities 
but  also  a  positive  duty  imposed  upon  Con 
gress  to  do  so  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
■  "To  preserve  Its  independence  and  giv^ 
security  against  foreign  aggression  and  en 
croachment.  !s  the  highest  duty  of  every  na 


•.;on  and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all  other 
'■onsideratlona  are  to  be  subordinated.  It 
matters  not  in  what  form  such  aggresslcm 
ind  encroachment   come  '      (Quoted   In 

Communist  Party  Case.  367  US    1.  96.)" 

Now  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
•  he  committee's  presence  here  In  Chicago 
IS  not  to  be  construed  in  any  way  as  deroga- 
•ory  to  this  great  city  We  have  held  hear- 
.ngs  here  before,  as  we  have  In  other  major 
!:!iies  of  our  country  on  more  than  one  occa- 
.s;on  in  the  past. 

Why?  Not  because  these  cities  as  such — 
jr  their  governments  or  people — are  suspect 
,n  any  way,  but  rather  because  they  and  the 
States  in  which  they  are  located  are  so  Im- 
portant to  our  national  security,  prosperity, 
and  welfare. 

The  Communists  decided  a  long  time  ago 
where  they  would  try  to  build  their  greatest 
strength  In  the  United  States  They  deter- 
mined that  they  would  send  their  best  orga- 
nizers, agitators,  and  propagandists  Into 
'Mote  areas  of  our  country  which  were  most 
vita!  to  Its  overall  security  particularly  In 
tune  of  war 

It  was  In  these  areas  that  they  determined 
10  pour  their  money  and  to  concentrate  aa 
much  effort  as  possible  to  build  their  largest, 
atrcngest.  and  most  disciplined  units. 

Whv?  So  that  if  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  should  come — 
and  God  pray  It  won't— their  greatest 
strength  would  be  In  those  areas  where,  by 
sabotage  and  other  traitorous  activities,  they 
could  do  most  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  and 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  United  States. 
KBd  so  the  Communists  concentrate — and 
always  have  concentrated — on  our  great  cen- 
ters of  Industry  of  transportation,  commu- 
nication, learning,  and  so  forth^ — on  States 
such  as  Illinois,  New  York.  Michigan,  Call- 
.'ornla.  Pennsylvania,  on  cities  such  as  Chi- 
cago. Detroit.  New  York.  Pittsburgh.  These 
jre  the  areas  of  the  United  States  that  are 
mo«t  Important  to  Moscow  and.  therefore. 
:o  Its  puppets,  the  U.S.  Communists  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Communists  have  not 
devoted  much  attention  to  our  small  rural 
communities. 

Our  presence  in  Chicago,  therefore,  and 
such  evidence  of  Communist  activity  In  this 
city  and  State  as  Is  produced  In  these  hear- 
ings, is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  affront  to  thU 
city  or  the  State  of  Illinois.  Rather,  the 
hearings  are  a  tribute  to  them,  a  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  importance  the  enemies  of 
this  country,  both  here  and  abroad,  attach 
to  Illinois  and  Its  great  city.  Chicago. 

In  short,  we  are  here  not  to  hurt  anyone 
or  any  Institution,  but  to  help — to  help,  as 
we  are  directed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  security  of  our  country.  It  Is  our 
hope — and  our  belief— that.  In  doing  so.  we 
will  also  help  this  wonderful  State,  city,  and 
people 

I  now  offer  for  the  record  the  order  of 
appointment  of  this  subcommittee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  6.  1965. 
To  Mr  Francis  J  McNamaka. 
Director,  Commiftee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  Rules  of  this  Committee,  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Honor- 
able Joi  R  Pool  Honorable  Chaw-es  L.  Wklt- 
NiR,  Honorable  John  M  Ashbrook  and  Hon- 
orable Dk.  Clawson.  as  associate  members, 
and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to  conduct  hear- 
ings In  Chicago.  nUnoU.  commencing  on  cw 
about  Tuesday.  May  26,  1966.  and/or  at  such 
other  times  thereafter  and  places  as  said 
subconomittee  shall  determine,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  18th  day  of  March.  1966, 
authorizing  hearings  concerning  certain 
Communist  activities  In  the  Chicago,  minots 
area,  and  other  matters  under  investl^tton 
by  the  Committee. 


Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mittee record. 

If  any  member  indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve,  please  notify  me. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  of  May, 
1965. 

/8/     Edwin  E.  Willis, 

Bdwin  E.  Wn.Lis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  absent 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
of  Ohio,  hla  absence  has  been  unavoidably 
brought  about  by  a  death  In  the  family.  It 
Is  expected  that  he  might  appear  later  on. 

Now  I  point  out.  and  I  want  the  record  to 
reflect,  that  this  statement  I  have  Just  read — 
each  witness  subpenaed  has  been  handed  a 
copy  by  counsel.  I  urge  them  to  remain  In 
the  committee  room  so  that  if  there  be  any 
testimony  regarding  them  they  may  be  here 

I  urge  also  careful  analysis  of  the  state- 
ment that  each  witness  has,  announcing  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  hearings,  so 
that  there  won't  be  any  haggling  about  a 
witness  not  Icnowlng  the  purpose  why  these 
hearings  are  being  held.  These  purposes  are 
being  stated  at  length  In  this  statement  and 
each  wltneu  has  a  copy. 

I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and  read 
from  Rule  XI.  26(m),  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  rules  of  the  House  are  binding 
on  all  committees.  There  are  some  20  pet- 
manent  committees  of  the  House,  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  committee  la  set  forth  in  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

This  committee,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  is  but  one  of  20 
permanent  committees  of  the  House.  This 
committee  is  an  agency  of  the  House  and  op- 
erating under  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  waiit 
to  direct  the  attention  of  all  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  26(m)  In  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular hearings. 

Every  person  concerning  whom  there  might 
be  defamatory,  degrading,  or  incriminating 
evidence  produced  here  at  these  hearings  has 
been  notified  of  that  possibility  and  has  been 
sent  a  letter,  a  typical  sample  of  which  I 
now  read : 

"PiiTSuant  to  House  Rule  XI.  26(m).  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
received  certain  evidence  and  testimony  In 
executive  session.  In  the  course  of  which  a 
person  by  the  name  of" — and  here  each  wit- 
ness' name  appears — "a  resident  of" — and 
their  address  la  given — "was  identified  as 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Comniunist 
Party." 

Everyone  whose  name  might  crop  up  has 
received  a  copy  of  this  letter  or  been  sent  one. 

"If  you  so  desire,  you  will  be  afforded  an 
opporttinlty  voltintarlly  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  designated.  According  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  committee,  this  hear- 
ing"— namely  the  voluntary  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses so  notified — "shall  be  conducted  in 
executive  session. 

"You  may  also  request  the  committee  to 
subpoena   additional  witnesses. 

"If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunities thus  afforded  you.  you  should  so 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Committee  no  later 
than  Tuesday.  May  18,  1966  He  may  be 
reached  at  Room  226,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Washington  25,  DC  :  telephone 
number:   Capitol  4-8121,  extension  3051 

"This  is  not  a  subpoena  or  summons  re- 
quiring you  to  a{^>ear. 

"Very  truly  yours,  Edwin  E.  Wnxis.  Chair- 
man." 

Let  me  tell  you  that  every  witness,  I  repeat, 
whose  name  might  come  up  In  these  hear- 
ings, every  person  was  mailed  such  a  letter 
but  not  one  single,  solitary  respoiise  did  we 
receive.    [Laugbter  and  applause  ] 

I  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  demonstra- 
tions In  any  direction  from  anyone  This 
Is  a  hearing  In  a  Federal  courtroom  con- 


ducted by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  representing  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  we  must  have  order 

You  are  guests  of  the  committee;  you  are 
very  welcome  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
We  are  glad  to  know  your  interest  in  either 
direction  in  connection  with  the  activities 
and  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  by  this  com- 
mittee, but  we  must  have  order  as  is  the 
rule  under  the  American  procedure. 

Mr  Counsel,  call  your  first  witness, 
•  •  •  •  • 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1965 

UNrrED  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Subcommittee  of 
THE  CoMMrmE  ON  Un-Amehi- 
CAN  Activities, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

PtTBLIC   hearings 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  9:30  a.m  ,  In  the  Old  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Building.  1212  North  Lake 
Sh<M-e  Efrive.  Chicago,  nUnois.  Hon  Edwin 
E.  Willis  (chairman)   presiding. 

( Subcommittee  members :  Representa- 
tives Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chair- 
man; Joe  R  Pool,  of  Texas:  Charles  L 
Weltner,  of  Georgia:  John  M  Ashbrook,  of 
Ohio:  and  Del  Clawson.  of  California  i 

Subcommittee  members  present  Repre- 
sentatives Willis.  Pool.  Weltneb,  Ashbrook 
and  Clawson. 

Staff  members  present  Francis  J  Mc- 
Namara.  director:  WllUam  Hitz.  general 
counsel:  Alfred  M  Nlttle.  counsel:  and  Nell 
E.  Wetterman  and  Philip  R.  Manuel,  investi- 
gators. 

The  Chairman  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order 

The  Chair  is  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
have  with  us  today  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
."Vmerlcan  Activities  who.  because  of  a 
death  In  the  family,  could  not  be  here 
yesterday,  the  Honorable  John  Ashbrook 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  we  are  grateful  for  your 
counsel    and    advice 

Furthermore,  the  Chair  would  like  to  make 
this  general  statement  Yesterday,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  Chair  made  certain  rul- 
ings after  consultation  with  members  of  the 
committee  We  are  not  going  to  replow  that 
ground  or  rehash  that  particular  phase  of 
these  hearings. 

Number  two,  as  everyone  knows,  the  chief 
Judge  of  this  district  ruled  that  the  hear- 
ings would  be  held  here  Instead  of  the  cere- 
monial courtroom  We.  of  course,  appre- 
ciated that  ruling  and  completely  respect 
it  The  fact  remains,  however  that  we  are 
ojjeratlng  In  rather  tight  quarters  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

So.  we  are  following  today  the  practice 
built  on  experience  that  this  committee  al- 
ways follows,  and  it  is  this:  We  accommo- 
date in  the  hearing  room  as  many  as  can  be 
accommodated  If  a  cup  Is  full  of  water, 
you  Just  can't  add  any  more. 

Now.  for  the  convenience  of  our  guests, 
spectators,  we  always  arrange,  and  we  have 
done  so  this  time,  in  an  orderly  fashion,  to 
permit  others  to  come  in  as  some  of  our 
guests  retire  That  is  the  \ery  best  we  can 
do.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do  Now. 
as  I  say.  this  pre.«;ents  some  difficulties,  but 
we  are  used  to  that 

This  committee  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  long  time;  incidentally,  the  predecessor 
was  created  back  in  1930.  as  I  recall.  It  was 
reformed  In  1934  and  the  chairman  of  the 
predecessor  committee  at  that  time  was  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack  from  Massachusetts  The 
committee  was  re-created  until  finally,  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  this  commit- 
tee was  made  a  permanent,  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House 

So.  as  I  say.  we  operate  under  difficult  clr- 
cumstancee.  but  we  do  the  best  we  can  with 
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the  quar'en   we  have  azid  Uie  aecommoda- 

tlona  tfitt  are  available 

Now  *e  are  in  a  Federal  courtroom,  and 
und^T  the  practice  of  thl8  district  and  otbara 
tbe  same  aiaclpline.  decorum,  and  coc>p«r»- 
tlori  mus'  obtain  here  as  If  this  were  a  reg- 
ular eremonlal  Pedaral  cf  urt  Pnrt  of  the 
aame  rule  la.  of  course  'nn-  *  •  ni  ,3:  have 
the  same  conduct,  apprupritite  .-uid  proper 
and  courteous  conduct,  here  as  would  obtain 
In  a  Federal  courtroom. 

We  cannot  and  will  not,  as  thare  cot  id  not 
be  !ri  a  Federal  courtroom,  have  or  t"5lerat« 
Interruptions  from  the  audience  of  smy  kind. 
whether  by  asking  questions  or  otherjrlse. 

I  might  point  our  further,  flnallj,  that 
each  witness  who  was  served  with  a  sub- 
pena  was  at  the  same  time  served  with  a 
prln:e<l  copy  of  the  rules  of  this  conunlt- 
te<>  I  want  to  cite  for  the  record  at  this 
time  the  rule  of  the  committee.  RlU4  VII. 
deaung  with  the  role  of  ooun«el.  Ru.e  VII 
reails  aa  foUows 

"A— At  every  hearing,  public  or  exe<utlTe, 
every  witness  shall  be  accorded  the  pr;  vllege 
of  having  counsel  of  his  own  choosing. 

B — The  participation  of  counsel  during 
the  oourae  of  aay  bearing  and  while  the  wit- 
ness u  testifying  shall  be  limited  to  advising 
siiui  ■Aiii.es.s  ru<  •<)  his  legal  rights.  Counsel 
8h<t.:  :.  •  :jf  f"  -rultted  to  engage  In  oral 
arjfvjuent  with  the  Committee,  but  shall  con- 
fliif-  hi."!  activity  to  the  area  of  legal  advice 
to  his  client." 

Now,  I  am  a  member  of  tbe  legal  profes- 
sion I  have  been  an  attoroey,  taught  law 
for  10  years,  and  graduated  from  law  school 
39  VI-';  I.-  '.Vi>  realize,  all  counsel,  that 
we  I.-'-  1  ;.  t,Ts  j{  the  court.  And  I  appeal 
par";  ..^ii,  i.,  chem  to  respect  the  rules 
anl  ^monitions  I  have  outlined  although, 
of  c  .urs<'    they  apply  to  all. 

M-    .\1  ki--,..,t;i.  you  wUl  enforce  these  rule*. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Aftf-'.o.'n  Se-.-iUrs     Wednesday.  May  16,  1966 

'The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  1  08 
p  m  Hon  Edwtn  E.  Willis,  chairman,  presid- 
ing ) 

f Subcommittee  members  present  r  Itepre- 
ser, 'rt'lves  Willis,  Pool,  Wix-nrtii,  Asrbroox, 
ani  <^_AwsoN  1 

The  CHAHtMAj*  The  subcommittee  will 
con-.e   to   order 

«  *  •  •  • 

Tbe  CH.MK.vi\.v    The  witness  Ls  excused 

The  committee  will  recess  for  a  few  ooln- 
ute3 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken,) 

Mr  Pool  (presiding  In  absence  of  Mr, 
WtLLisi  The  subconunlttee  will  come  to 
order 

•  •  •  •  • 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

Mr  Pool  (presiding).  The  subcommittee 
will  come  to  order. 

Counael,  do  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr  Nrm.i:  No,  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further   questions 

Mr    Pmol.  The  witness  Is  excused. 

Mr    .-^TEiNBeao    Thank  you 

Mr    PcmL    Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr  Vrmj!.  Will  Milton  Cohen  come  for- 
WHrd.  please'' 

Mr  Pool.  The  witness  will  stand  and  be 
sworn. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you 
are  about  to  give  ts  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
you  Ood? 

Mr    Co  HEW    I    J'- 

Testtnujny  of  Miiton  MitrheU,  Cohen,  acccrm- 
p^inied  by  coumel.  Richard  Orlikoff 
Mr    Oiu.iK    rr    I    have    here    a    ".hree-ptu:^- 

graph,  haif-pii»ce  -^tatecnfm    — 
Mr    Prx.)i.   J  i-st  i  sectmd 
W-    A-'..     ;  !■■!.■   r.    -.".f    »!tne»8  tlrst 
Mr     NiT-!T.K     W.  'i:d    tbe    w.  tnee-i    ittLte    his 

full     naiTie     iiid     re^.deiHe     t"r     uie    record, 

pletise  ' 


Mr  Cohen  Milton  Cohen.  6323.  South 
Klmbark  Avenue,  Chicago,  UUnols. 

Mr  NmxE,  Mr.  Cohen,  are  you  represented 
by  counsel? 

Mr   CoHK*    I  am 

Mr.  NrrTL*.  Would  the  counsel  kindly 
Identify  himself  (or  the  record,  stating  his 
name  and  office  address? 

Mr.  OaLiKOFF  Rlobard  Orlikoff,  7  South 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  very  brief  statement 
we  detail  all  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Cohen  Is 
not  going  to  answer  any  questions  here,  and 

1  think  It  will  shorten  time  If  I  am  permitted 
to  read  the  statement.  It  will  take  Just 
about  a  minute  and  a  halt. 

Mr.  Pool.  How  about  having  the  witness 
read  it? 

Mr  OaLiKorr  Well,  we  ask  the  Indulgence 
of  the  committee  to  permit  me  to  do  It.  I 
wonder  li  this  Is  a  legal  matter. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right.     Oo  ahead 

Mr.  Oklikoit  This  committee  subpenaed 
Mr.  Cohen  to  appear  before  It  approximately 

2  weeks  ago  A  few  days  after  Mr  Cohen 
received  his  subpena,  every  dally  newspaper 
in  Chicago  published  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  subpenaed  There  has  l>een  an  obvious 
violation  of  Rule  XVI  of  this  committee. 

I  advise  the  committee  that  Mr  Cohen  has 
intervened  in  the  legal  action  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois  entitled  Stamler.  et  al. 
versus  Willis,  et  at ,  Number  65C  challeng- 
ing the  right  of  the  committee  to  hold  this 
hearing,  challenging  the  validity  of  the  sub- 
pena served  upon  Mr  Cohen,  and  asserting 
by  the  release  of  Mr  Cohen's  name  to  the 
newspapers  u  a  subpenaed  witness  the  rules 
of  this  committee  had  been  violated  and  he 
will  be  denied  his  constitutional  rights  In  the 
event  he  ts  required  to  testify.' 

We  hereby  stand  on  all  the  allegations  and 
the  rea8<;in8  In  the  Stamler  complaint  In  the 
intervening  petition  on  his  behalf  We  pwe- 
sent  a  copy  of  these  documents,  complaint 
and  the  Intervening  petition,  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition,  we  reiterate  Mr  Cohens  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  In  executive  session  for 
the  foregoing  reasons  and  until  the  legal 
matters  we  have  raised  have  been  adjudi- 
cated. 

I  have  instructed,  and  do  Instruct,  my 
client  not  to  answer  any  questions  other 
than  to  give  his  name  and  address,  which 
he  has  done.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
client  will  not  answer  any  questions.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  contest  the  validity  of 
the  8Ubp)erMi.  and  since  we  are  here  under  no 
compunction.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  going  to 
leave  the  hearing  room  and  we  are  not  going 
to  participate  any  further  In  these  proceed- 
ings,    f  Applause  1 

Mr.  Pool  I  direct  the  Wltoes*  not  to  leave 
the  courtroom 

Mr.  OaLiKorr  Mr  Chairman.  I  must  insist 
on  my  instructions  to  the  witness  We  do 
not  feel  we  are  here  under  any  compulsion 
in  any  case  The  committee  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  explore  that  fact  In  the 
courts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.    Pool.  Tour    objection 
(Applause  I 

Just  a  minute. 

Mr  NiTTLB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
witness.  Milton  Cohen,  should  be  Instructed 
directly  In  the  presence  of  his  attorney  that 
such  conduct  makes  him  subject  to  a  prose- 
cution for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pool.  You  are  so  directed,  and  with 
that  admonition,  I  will  direct  the  witness  to 
take  the  witness  obalr  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions 

Mr  OaLucow.  Even  alter  that  Instruction. 
I  repeat  my  Instructions  to  the  wltiM>6s,  and 
we  still  will  leave  the  hearing  room 


Thank  you.     [Applause.) 
Mr.  Pool.  I  order  you  to  take  your  seats. 
|Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Orlikoff  walk  out  of 
hearing  room.j 

Mr.  Pool.  Call  the  next  witness. 


Is    overruled. 


'  Petition  to  Intervene  aa  additional  party 
plaintiff  marked  "Cohen  Exhibit  No,  1"  for 
Identification.     See  appendix,  pp    810-13. 


Appxnoix  II 

PABT    1 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  February  2.  1965: 
"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvi- 
ties  met  In  executive  session  on  February  2, 
1965.  in  Room  225  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  at  1:00  p.m.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Wilus.  Chairman;  William  M. 
Tuck,  Joe  R  Pool  (entered  at  1:11  p.m.|, 
Richard  H.  Ichoro.  George  P,  Senneb.  Jr. 
Ckarlxs  L.  Weltncr,  John  M.  Ashbrook.  Del 
Clawson,  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J,  McNamara,  director;  WUllam  Hltz.  general 
counsel:  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appell,  chief  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1:04  p.m..  and  welcomed  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  erf 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Com- 
mittee's organizational  meeting,  at  which  cer- 
tain basic  resolutions  were  normally  adopted 
In  each  Congress.  As  each  resolution  was 
read  by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained 
the  reasons  for  Its  adoption. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichoro.  seconded  by  Mr. 
ASHBROOK.  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

"  "Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlee  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
TJn-Amerlcan  Activities. '•  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organleatlon  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congreas.' 

•  *  •  •  • 

"On  motion  of  Mr,  Ichord,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

'•  'Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Chairman  be 
authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to 
time  to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  at  least  one  ot 
whom  shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party, 
and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any 
and  all  acu  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
Is  authorized  to  perform." 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr 
Tuck,  the  fallowing  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

"  'Be  It  resolved,  that  authority  Is  here- 
by delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the 
hearings  conducted  by  It  shall  be  open  to 
the  pubUc  or  shall  be  in  executive  session, 
and  all  testimony  taken  and  all  documents 
Introduced  In  evidence  in  such  an  execuUve 
seMlon  shall  be  received  and  given  as  full 
consideration  for  all  purposes  as  though  in- 
troduced in  open  session  ' 

.  •  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:22  pjn 

I»AHT   2 

The  following  U  an  extract  from  the  mjn- 
utea  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Dn- 
Amarlcan  ActlvlUes  held  on  March  18,  IwS 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Acuy 
lUea  met  In  executive  session  on  March  m 
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1965.    at    3:00    o'clock    p.m.      The    following 
members  were  present; 

•Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman:  Jot  R.  Pool, 
Richard  H  Ichord.  Charles  L  Weltner.  Del 
CiAWSON.  John  H.  Buchanan 

"The  stall  members  present  were:  FYancls 
J,  UC'Namara,  director;  Willlum  Hius.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  NltUe.  counsel;  Donald  T. 
Appeil.  chief  Investigator;  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
»t3;25pjn. 

«  •  •  •  • 

•The  director  reported  that  the  hearing 
stage  had  been  reached  on  the  current  Chi- 
cago area  investigation.   •    •    • 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  read  to  the 
memt>er8  and  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  'Be  It  resolved.  That  hearings  be  held 
ay  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Chairman  may  determine, 
and  that  the  staff  be  authorized  to  conduct 
investigations  deemed  reasonably  necessary 
in  preparation  therefor,  relating  to: 

"  •!  As  concerns  the  Chicago.  Illinois  area 
and  the  Illinois  District  of  the  Conimuiilst 
Party  of  the  United  States:  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  Commiuiisi  Party 
of  the  United  States;  Its  major  objectives, 
and  the  strategical  and  tactical  methods  de- 
signed to  aid  In  accomplishing  such  objec- 
Oves;  the  major  areas  of  Communist  Party 
concentration:  organizations  created  and 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  to  ad- 
vance the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munist movement:  Conomunist  propaganda 
acUTltles  conducted  in  support  of  such  ob- 
jectives; and  conspiratorial  activities  In  aid 
of,  or  in  association  with,  foreign  Conunu- 
nl5t  governments:  and  also  like  Information 
regarding  other  Communist  orpsinl^.atlons  In 
the  Chicago.  Illinois  area,  for  the  following 
legislative  purposes : 

•'■(»l  to  provide  factual  Information  to 
aid  the  Congress  In  the  proposal  of  any  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation  In  fulfillment  of 
the  directions  contained  In  the  nuindate  to 
the  Committee  by  House  Resolution  8.  of 
January  4.  1965.  and  Public  Law  601  of  the 
79th  Congress; 

'■■(bi  to  assist  the  Congress  In  apprnl5lng 
the  execution  by  the  administrative  agenclee 
concerned  of  Title  I  ot  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950; 

"  '(c)  to  provide  factual  Information  to  aid 
the  House  In  the  disposition  of  pre.sently 
pending  and  proposed  legislation.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  H  R  429'3.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  19&0 
so  as  to  authorU^  the  Federal  Government 
10  bar  from  access  to  defense  fucUltles  indi- 
Tiduals  who  may  engage  in  sabotage,  es- 
pionage, or  other  subversive  acts; 

"'(di  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  so  ajs  to 
Impose  certain  disabilities.  In  *Jie  m:xnner 
»nd  form  therein  provided,  upon  those  per- 
sons ••affiliated  with"  Communist  organiza- 
Uone  as  well  as  upon  p>ersoiis  who  are  mem- 
bers thereof. 

'  'Be  It  ftirther  resolved.  That  the 
hearings  may  include  any  other  matter 
within  the  Jvu-isdlction  of  the  Committee 
which  It,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  these  hearings,  may 
designate  ' 

"The  director  gave  a  summary  of  back- 
ground Information  on  eacli  of  the  ■vi-ltneseee 
scheduled  to  be  subjxtenaed  for  the  Chicago 
&rea  hearings.  On  motion  of  Mr  Pool,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Clawson.  the  followUig  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  'Whereas,  the  director  of  the  Committee 
«platned  the  reasons  why  •  •  •:  Milton 
Cohen':  and  •   •    •.  should  have  knowledge 


of  facts  relevant  and  noaterlal  to  the  Investi- 
gations and  hearirtgs  authorized  by  Commit- 
tee resolution  on  the  18th  day  of  March.  1965, 
relating  to  Communist  Party  activities  In  the 
Chlca^,  Illinois  area,  and  the  Illinois  Dis- 
trict of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  matters; 

"  "Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  within- 
named  persons  should  be  required  to  attend 
the  said  hearings  as  witnesses  and  to  produce 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to 
give  testimony  touching  matters  of  Inquiry 
pursuant  to  said  resolution;  that  the  Com- 
mittee deems  such  attendance  to  be  neces- 
sary in  furtherance  of  Its  legislative  pur- 
poses: and  that  the  Conunltlee  authorizes 
subpoenas  to  be  Issued  therefor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:45 
o'clock  p.m." 

PART  a 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  May  6.  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  May  6,  1965, 
at  10:00  a.m.  In  Room  2'25.  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members  were 
present : 

"BCdwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman;  Jok  R.  Pool, 
Richard  Ichoed,  Charles  Weltner,  John 
AsHBROOK,  Del  Clawson,  John  H  Buchanan 
(entered  at  10:30  a.m. I. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hitz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10:10  a.m. 

"It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  Chicago  hear- 
ings beginning  May  25.  The  chairman  desig- 
nated Messrs.  Pool,  Weltner,  Asherook  and 
Clawson  as  associate  members  and  himself 
as  chairman,  as  the  subcommittee  to  sit  at 
the  Chicago  hearings. 

•  »  »  »  • 

"A  discussion  concerning  the  language  of 
the  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  persons  that  may 
be  identifled  by  witnesses  as  Communist 
Party  members  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago 
hearings,  or  about  whom  defamatory  or  In- 
criminating testimony  might  be  given  or 
evoked  in  the  testimony  of  ■witnesses,  in 
compliance  with  Rule  XI,  26(m) ,  resulted  in 
a  motion  by  Mr.  Weltner.  seconded  by  Mr 
As]KBRooK,  that  the  letter  be  revised  as  s-ag- 
gested  by  Mr.  Ashbeook.  The  motion  car- 
ried. It  was  agreed  that  the  limitation  date 
be  set  as  May  18. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  meeting  adjourned  at   11-25  a.m." 

part  4 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  January  13,  1966: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  on  May  6.  1965,  to 
conduct  hearings  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  com- 
mencing on  May  25,  1965,  relating  to  Com- 
munist Party  activities  In  the  Clilcago  area 
and  Illinois  District  of  the  Communist  Party, 
met  In  executive  session  on  January  13,  1966, 


'  The  Inlormatlon  referred  to  above  as 
pven  by  the  director  was  that,  on  December 
n.  ift(j4.  a  Bubcommlttee  of  the  Committee 
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on  Un-American  Activities  received  in  execu- 
tive session  testimony  from  Lola  Belle  Holmes 
who  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  maintained  mem- 
bership in  the  CommtuiiBt  Party  from  August 
1957  untU  January  1963.  She  testified  from 
f>ersonal  knowledj^  that  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Wagenknecht  Seotton  and  the  State  commit- 
tee oX  the  CotnmunlBt  Party  of  Dlinois. 


in  Room  429.  CaJinon  House  Office  Building 
at  9:00  a.m.  The  follo'wing  members  of  the 
subcommittee  were  present: 

■Edwin  E  Willis.  Chairman;  Charles  L. 
Weltner.  Del  Cla^wson. 

■•The  staff  members  present  were:  FVancis 
J.  McNamara,  director;  WiUlam  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  Nlttle.  counsel;  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
a",  9:10  a.m.  and  announced  that  this  meet- 
ing was  called,  after  notice  to  all  subcommit- 
tee members,  lor  the  ptirpose  of  considering 
what  action  the  subcommittee  should  take 
regarding  the  refusals  of  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  on  May  26,  1965,  •  •  •  and  •  •  ', 
to  answer  questions  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
jects under  inquiry  before  the  subcommittee 
and  their  departure  without  leave,  at  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  said  subcommit- 
tee In  Chicago,  and  what  recommendations 
the  subcommittee  would  make  to  the  ftill 
committee  regarding  their  citation  for  con- 
tempt  of   the   House  of   Representatives. 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony  and  due 
consideration  of  the  matter,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Clawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Welt- 
ner and  unanimously  carried,  that  a  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusal  of  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen  to  answer  questions  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  under  Investigation  be- 
fore said  subcommittee  and  his  departure 
without  leave  at  the  hearing  aforesaid,  be 
referred  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  a  whole,  ■with  the 
recommendation  that  a  report  of  the  facta 
relating  to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  said  wit- 
ness be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  the  said  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  a.m  " 
part  5 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  January  13, 
1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  On  January  13. 
1966,  at  9:45  a.m..  In  Room  429,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman,  Richard  H. 
ICHORD,  George  F.  Sennes,  Charles  L.  Welt- 
ner. Del  Cla^\\'SON. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  Wil- 
liam Hltz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M  Nlttle, 
counsel;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording 
clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:45  a.m.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
two  purposes,  the  first  to  consider  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Chairman.  Mr.  Willis,  apfxjinted  to  con- 
duct hearings  In  Chicago.  Illinois,  which 
commenced  on  May  25,  1965.  that  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen,  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  be  cited 
for  contempt  because  of  their  refusals  to 
testify,  and  their  departure  witliout  leave 
in  hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee 
In  Chicago  In  May  1965:  and  the  second  •  •  •. 

".'^s  to  the  first  matter,  the  Chairman  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  May  25.  26,  and  27,  1965,  as  con- 
templated under  the  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  March  18.  1966;  that  the 
subcommittee  met  on  May  25.  1965,  in  the 
Old  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  Build- 
ing, 1212  N  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, to  receive  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses, including  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen, 
•  •  •  and  *  •  *,  who  had  been  duly  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  as  witnesses  before  said 
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•ubcomuxittee.  that  the  hearlniars  were  com- 
menced on  that  date,  that  the  wuness  Milton 
li<ltcheJI  Cohen  waa  called  to  testify  and  ap- 
peared before  the  BUbcommlttee  or.  \lny  26 
1966.  there  being  a  quorum  ->f  the  subcom- 
mittee in  attendance,  that  the  witness  M!.- 
toQ  Mitchell  Cohen  having  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  was  sworn  as  a  witness 
and  was  aaJced  to  state  his  full  name  and 
rasldence  for  the  record  to  which  hi;  re- 
sponded, giving  »ame.  that  when  disked 
whether  he  was  represented  by  counsel  he 
replied  that  he  was.  that  thereafter  he  re- 
fuJMd  to  answer  any  other  questions  which 
might  be  put  to  him.  that  he  then  departed 
without  leave.  •  •  •.  that  a  quorum  of  the 
•ubcommlttee  met  In  executive  session  on 
January  13  1966  at  which  time  motions  were 
made  and  unanimously  adopted  with  respect 
to  each  of  said  persons,  to  wit.  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen  •  *  V  and  •  •  *.  and  that 
a  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  each  of  them  to  testify  before  said  sub- 
committee at  said  hearings  and  the  depar- 
ture of  each  wlt.^iout  leave,  be  referred  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Un-. Ameri- 
can .Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the  rt-com- 
mendation  that  a.  report  of  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  each  of  said 
witnesses  be  rep<;rted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvea  in  order  that  each  of  said  wit- 
nesses may  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  and  to  the  end  that 
each  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  man- 
ner and  form  provided  by  law 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Wn.Ti«r«.  sec- 
onded by  Mr  Claws<-'N  that  the  subcommlt- 
tees  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
fusal of  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  to  answer 
questions  pertinent  to  the  questions  under 
Inquiry  and  his  departure  without  leave  at 
the  hearings  conducted  before  It  In  Chicago. 
Illinois,  commencing  on  the  25th  da7  of  May. 
1965.'  be  and  the  same  Ls  hereby  app/<  ved 
and  adopted  and  that  the  Commlttej  on 
Un-.\merlcan  .Activities  report  the  said  fall- 
urea  of  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  end  that  the  said 
Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  may  be  proceeded 
•gainst  In  the  manner  and  form  provided  by 
law,  and  that  the  ohalrman  of  this  commit- 
tee Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  flle  such  report  constituting  the 
failures  of  the  said  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen 
The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried 
unanimously 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10  50  aja  ' 

Mr  WILLIS  'Interrupting  the  read- 
ing I  Mr  Speaker  the  l.ssues  in  this 
case  are  very  .simple  and  will  be  shortly 
and  succinctly  explained  In  a  moment, 
and  I  ask  uiia:Umous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  report  be  dispensed 
with 

The  SPEAKER  Is  chere  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttic  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker  I  make  a 
point  of  order  axain.st  the  resoluiioM 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  *lll 
state  his  point  of  order 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker  I  make 
a  point  of  order  a^alrust  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Un-.^men- 
can  Activities  The  committee  appears 
here  today  claiming  the  privilege  of  the 
House  It  as«erts  that  this  House  nas 
been  Injured,  that  its  dignity  and  Its  in- 
tegrity have  been  threatened,  even  Im- 
paired, by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the 
respondents  to  give  testimony  to  the 
oommittee  at  a  public  hearing  duly  ccn- 
▼ened.  It  now  asks  this  House  In  tiis 
resolution  to  hold  the  respondent  In  ccn- 
tempt  so  that  he  may  be  punished  by  the 


criminal  processes  of  the  law  for  his  re- 
fusal to  testify 

Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  respondent  did  refuse  to  give  testi- 
mony The  question  1  raise  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chair  Is  whether  a 
witness  may  be  required  to  give  such  tes- 
timony when  the  committee  itself  has 
violated  the  rules  of  the  respondent  by 
refusing  to  follow  the  Rules  of  the  House 
which  were  speclflcaily  established  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  respondents  for 
this  purpose 

"Hie  Rules  of  the  House  give  the  wit- 
nesses certain  rights  I  refer  to  the 
Code  of  Pair  Procedure  which  was  ap- 
proved in  1955,  and  which  Is  now  a  part 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  They  are 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses who  may  be  required  to  appear 
before  the  committees. 

This  committee,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  has  failed  and  re- 
fused to  follow  the  Code  of  Pair  Proce- 
dure by  denying  the  request  of  the  re- 
spondent that  his  testimony  be  taken  In 
executive  session 

Will  the  Chair  under  such  circum- 
stances sustain  the  committee  against 
an  individual  who  has  been  wronged  by 
the  committee? 

Mr  Speaker,  you  have  a  very  impor- 
tant decision  to  make  today,  and  some 
historical  background  may  be  In  order 

May  I  say  I,  for  one,  am  pleased  the 
responsibility  and  this  opportunity  for 
this  decision.  Mr  Speaker,  are  in  your 
hands  I  say  this  because  I  know  that 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  your  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Congress  you  were 
a  great  trial  lawyer  You  knew  then  and 
you  know  now  the  traditions  of  the 
American  system  of  justice,  which  re- 
quire that  every  defendant  be  given  a 
fair  trial 

Second.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  you 
are  in  the  chair  today,  because  you  were 
the  chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee that  preceded  the  .so-called  Dies 
Committee,  which  later  became  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  It 
was  your  dlfncult  task  back  In  the  1930s 
to  look  Into  the  shocking  activities  of  a 
most  despicable  antl-.\merican  group, 
the  German -American  Bund,  who  were 
the  pro-Nazis  In  this  country  allied  with 
Hitlers  cause.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  vicious  group;  yet,  Mr 
Speaker,  you  conducted  those  hearings 
with  dignity,  with  fairness,  with  keen 
undersUnding  of  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendant to  a  fair  hearing  Your  investl- 
i^ation  at  all  times  was  devoted  to  the 
valid  legislative  purpose  of  gathering 
facts  and  information  to  lay  before  the 
Congress  as  the  basis  for  proposed  legis- 
lation 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  you 
are  the  chairman  today  because  you  were 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House  during  the  time  when  the  repre- 
hensible actions  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amencan  Activities  of  ILs  flouting  of  the 
rlghUs  and  reputations  of  witnesses  who 
appea.'-ed  before  it,  persuaded  our  late 
beloved  Speaker.  Sam  Raybum.  to  take 
action  to  change  that  situation. 

You  win  recall.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Mr 
Flay  burn  decided  that  as  far  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic  side  of   the  Committee  on   Un- 
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American  Activities  was  concerned  only 
lawyers  would  be  named  as  memberr 
Mr.  Rayburn  was  insistent  that  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  be  aware  of 
the  basic  principles  of  American  Jun.s- 
prudence  Mr  Raybum  was  determined 
too.  that  a  code  of  fair  procedures  should 
be  placed  in  effect  which  would  sustain 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  wanted  hearings  that  would 
gather  evidence  rather  than  headlines, 
evidence  that  might  have  some  value  as 
the  basis  for  legislative  proposals. 

And  you  will  recall,  too.  Mr  Speaker 
that  Mr  Rayburn  also  ordered  that  there 
be  no  television  coverage  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings,  a  rule  you  too  have  con- 
tinued 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr 
Rayburn  and  yourself.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
a  new  Code  of  Pair  Procedures  was 
adopted  for  committee  hearings  in  1955 
It  was  determined  that  witnesses  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  the  committee 
would  be  given  a  fair  trial  and  that  if 
there  was  to  be  presented  any  testimony 
that  tended  to  degrade,  defame,  or  in- 
criminate any  person  that  such  testi- 
mony Sijculd  be  taken  In  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  Code  of  Pair  Procedures  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  again  be 
denounced  In  public  as  a  "kangaroo 
court." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  Rules  of  Fair  Pro- 
cedure are  presumably  still  in  force  and 
effect,  and  I  underline  the  wx>rd  pre- 
sumably' for,  Mr  Speaker.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  most  im[X5rtant  rule,  the  rule 
designed  to  protect  .--espondents  and  wit- 
nesses from  the  loose,  the  unreasonable 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  earlier  com- 
mittees. Is  not  today  being  obsen-ed  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. One  need  only  examine  the  hear- 
ings of  the  conunltiee  to  see  immedi- 
ately the  obvious  failure  of  the  commit- 
tee to  comply  with  rule  XI26<mi,  the 
rule  which  provides  that  hearings  shall 
be  held  in  executive  session  where  the 
testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade, 
oi   incriminate  the  respondent. 

That  Is  why  this  point  of  order  is  so 
Important.  Mr  Speaker  I  raise  the 
question  of  the  dignity  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  House  against  the  committee 
Shall  committees  uf  this  House  be  above 
the  rules  of  the  House  established  for 
their  conduct? 

May  a  committee  of  this  House  deny 
the  protection  of  the  rules  which  were 
approved  by  this  House  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  witnesses  who  request  that 
protection?  There  are  no  precedents 
of  the  House  on  this  point,  but  the  Si- 
preme  Court  faced  with  a  similar  ques- 
tion decided  that  a  committee  could  not 
compel  a  witness  to  testify  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  Court,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  va- 
cated a  criminal  contempt  conviction 
that  had  been  entered  against  a  de- 
fendant who.se  case  had  come  up  from 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties 

Mr  S[>eaker  wiiat  does  rule  26'm' 
provide^  I  read  It,  Mr.  Speaker  It 
says  this 

If  tlie  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony   at  an  Investigative 


hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
ir. criminate  any  person,  It  shall  do  the 
tollowing; 

First.  It  shall  receive  such  evidence  or 
testimony  in  executive  session; 

Second  It  shall  afford  such  person  an 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a 
witness;  and — not  "or"  but  "and,  "  Mr. 
Si)eaker, 

Third  Receive  and  dispose  of  requests 
from  such  persons  to  subpena  additional 
witnesses. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
jhree  requirements  of  the  committee  are 
:\ot  in  the  alternative.  Tliey  are  cumula- 
tive All  of  them  must  be  pursued  If 
the  rights  of  witnesses  appearing  before 
;he  committee  are  to  be  protected.  The 
reqairement  of  point  No.  1,  that  evidence 
Lir  testimony  be  received  in  executive  ses- 
sion cannot  be  vitiated  or  excused  if  the 
committee  complies  with  No.  2,  that  is, 
affording  the  person  an  opportunity  to 
appear  as  a  witness.  Both  of  these  have 
!o  be  complied  with.  The  fact  that  the 
committee  offers  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  as  a  witness  does  not 
excuse  the  committee  from  receiving 
such  evidence  or  testimony  in  executive 
session  if  that  evidence  or  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
the  witness 

It  should  be  noted,  too.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  rule  uses  the  mandatory  word 
shall."     Not  the  word  "may"  but  the 
word  "shall," 

With  reference  to  the  instant  case, 
Mr  Speaker,  the  hearings  disclose 
that  the  first  notice  that  the  respond- 
ents received  was  a  subpena  to  ap- 
pear before  a  hearing  of  the  commit- 
tee in  Chicago.  111.,  on  May  25,  1965,  at 
10  30  am  There  was  no  reason  stated 
in  the  subpoena  as  to  why  it  was  issued. 
It  was  only  the  direction  to  appear.  A 
few  days  later  the  respondent  received 
a  letter  sayinK  that  evidence  had  been 
given  to  the  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion, that  a  person  by  the  name  of  the 
respondent  had  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  It 
will  be  noted,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  let- 
ter invited  the  respondent  to  appear.  It 
did  not  direct  the  respondent  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  It  said  he  could 
come  before  it  voluntarily  If  he  so  de- 
sired. This  was  not  a  subpena.  and  the 
invitee  did  not  appear  voluntarily. 
However.  Mr  Speaker,  the  respondent 
did  appear  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subpena  at  the  hearing  on 
May  25  At  that  time  the  respondent 
requested  Immediately— he  made  the 
point  specifically,  as  did  all  respond- 
ents—that In  accordance  with  rule  No. 
XI,  clause  26(mi.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  testimony  might  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  him,  that 
the  testimony  be  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion There  could  be  no  question.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  effect  of  the  testimony 
would  be  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate The  witness  was  charged  with 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  what  could  be  more  de- 
famatory or  degrading?  Por  several 
days  before  that  time,  before  the  day  of 
the  hearing,  the  newspapers  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  had  blazed  with  headlines 
such  as  •  Chicagoans  Listed  Who  Are  To 


Be  Called  at  the  Red  Inquiry  Hearing, ' 
and  there  appeared  pictures  of  some  of 
the  respondents.  The  committee  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony 
might  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
timidate. 

In  his  letter  of  May  25,  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
respondent  saying  that  the  committee 
was  acting  pursuant  to  rule  XI26(m)  in 
offering  to  take  the  testimony  in  exec- 
utive session.  Thus,  the  rule  had  been 
activated  and  a  decision  had  been  made 
by  the  committee  that  the  testimony  was 
of  a  tjrpe  that  would  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grsule,  or  incriminate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  offering  the  witness 
this  opportunity  to  appear  voluntarily 
and  give  testimony  in  executive  session, 
the  committee  was  complying  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  rule. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  witnesses 
did  not  appear  voluntarily,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  for  requir- 
ing testimony  to  be  taken  in  executive 
session  were  still  present;  namely,  that 
the  testimony  would  tend  to  degrade,  de- 
fame, or  incriminate,  the  committee  de- 
termined to  receive  the  testimony  in 
public  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee,  thus,  did 
not  have  any  prerogative.  The  rules  did 
not  give  it  any  prerogative  nor  any  al- 
ternative. The  rules  stated  specifically 
that  testimony  of  this  kind  could  only 
be  received  in  executive  session.  Yet, 
when  the  hearing  was  convened  and  the 
defendants  requested  that  the  hearing  be 
conducted  In  executive  session,  the  com- 
mittee ruled  against  them.  They  in- 
sisted upon  their  rights.  The  commit- 
tee denied  that  motion, 

I  point  out,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
the  rule  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
still  operative  at  the  time  the  committee 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  had  no 
alternative,  except  to  permit  it  to  take 
testimony  in  closed  session. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  say  this?  Be- 
cause the  Code  of  Pair  Procedures,  the 
rules  that  make  up  the  Code  of  Fair  Pro- 
cedures, are  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  witnesses  and  for  the  respondent. 
They  are  not  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee.  They  cannot  be 
waived  by  the  committee.  They  can  only 
be  waived  by  the  respondent. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  case  the  re- 
spondents not  only  did  not  waive  them, 
they  insisted  upon  their  rights  being 
protected.  Not  only  this,  but  the  re- 
spondent contended  Itself  that  compli- 
ance with  the  rule  was  absolute.  How- 
ever, the  letter  inviting  them  to  respond 
and  to  appear  before  the  committee  was 
voluntary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
that  procedure  is  not  a  compliance  with 
the  rule.  The  entire  rule  has  to  be  com- 
plied with,  and  this  part  of  it  is  only  a 
partial  compliance,  an  inadequate  com- 
pliance, an  observance  that  does  not 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  takes  cognizance, 
elementary  cognizance  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  and  reputation  of  the 
witnesses  by  pennitting  the  hearings  to 
be  held  outside  the  glare  of  the  publicity 


and  of  the  explosiveness  that  has  marked 
so  many  of  the  sessions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  permits  the  com- 
mittee to  perform  its  legislation  function 
by  gathering  testimony  in  a  way  that  it 
should  be  gathered.  The  fact  that  the 
testimony  may  be  required  to  be  taken  in 
executive  session,  does  not  diminish  its 
usefulness  in  any  respect. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
greater  opportunity  for  obtaining  useful 
information  in  matters  of  the  type  that 
are  held  by  the  committee  in  executive 
session,  than  are  presented  in  public 
session. 

So,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  iiile  .serves  a 
distinctly  useful  purpose  in  this  respect. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  it  be  argued 
that  the  rule  is  intended  to  be  directed 
only  against  witnesses,  other  than  the  re- 
spondents, because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
testimony  of  the  respondent  himself  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
him. 

Mr  Speaker,  what  would  be  the  sense 
or  purpose  in  requiring  the  testimony  of 
third  persons  to  be  taken  in  executive 
session  if  that  testimony  should  be  de- 
famatory and  excluding  such  testimony 
from  executive  session  by  a  respondent. 
if  that  testimony  tended  to  incriminate. 

The  rule  is  directed  against  the  t^T^e 
of  evidence — the  type  of  evidence,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  not  directed  against  the 
person  who  gives  that  evidence.  By  the 
clear  language  of  the  rule  itself  the  wit- 
ness is  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
defamatory  testimony  of  any  kind  being 
given  in  open  session,  whether  given  by 
another,  or  whether  given  by  himself. 

It  may  be  argued,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  committee  may  later  make  public 
testimony  taken  in  executive  .session,  and 
therefore,  that  this  vitiates  the  require- 
ments of  the  rule  in  the  first  instance. 
That  does  not  follow.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  re- 
quire that  the  committee  take  the  testi- 
mony that  may  be  degrading  in  execu- 
tive session  first.  The  committee  later 
may  decide  to  make  that  testimony  pub- 
lic. It  may  decide  that  it  should  not  be 
made  public,  or  it  may  decide  that  it 
should  be  made  public. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  first 
instance  such  testimony  must  be  taken 
in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  carefully  combed 
the  precedents  of  the  House  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  another  situation  with 
which  the  House  was  faced  at  some 
earlier  time.  I  have  found  none.  I  have 
checked  all  the  precedents.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarians  of- 
fice. I  have  been  advised  that  there  are 
none.  I  have  had  a  check  made  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  point,  and  I 
have  been  advised  it  could  find  no 
precedents 

This  is  a  most  Important  matter,  Mr 
Speaker,    There  ought  to  be  a  precedent 
established  upholding  the  rules  of  the 
House  against  committee  violation. 

We  have  heard  much  criticism  about 
the  disregard  for  law  and  order.  Are  we 
who  make  the  laws  to  be  alx)ve  the  law 
itself,  and  above  the  code  of  behavior 
that  the  House  has  established  for  its 
committees?    Are  we  who  make  the  laws 
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to  be  alyive  <iur  own  code  of  laws,  namelj'; 
the  rules  t.f  the  House 

I  recuK:;l^e  that  the  clecisl'i:;-,  .if  li- e 
Supreme  Court  are  not  blndlr.t;  'jpon  this 
House  Iti  cases  of  this  kind  but  I  .sug- 
gest that  they  may  nevertheless  be 
persuasive  particularly  in  view  i"if  the 
fact  that  they  •*:!:  be  foilo'ved  by  the 
courts  In  the  event  this  contempt  cita- 
tion i.s  V'jted  by  this  House 

On  the  ver>-  point  I  have  raised,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  u::  a  similar  rale  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  uf  Yellin  v.  United  States  In 
U.S  374-109.  decided  that  where  a  com- 
mittee, this  committee,  in  fact,  violated 
rules  that  had  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  witnesses  before  It,  a  convic- 
tion of  crlmlnsU  contempt  could  not  be 
sustained. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  principle  Is  Im- 
portant It  Is  a  principle  based  upon 
fair  play.  It  Is  a  principle  based  upon  a 
fair  trial  It  Is  a  principle  based  upon  a 
fair  hearing. 

The  rules  to  which  I  refer  were  drafted 
to  asdure  a  fair  hearing,  and  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  on  Un-Anierlcan 
Activities  is  In  fact  to  obtain  testimony 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  possible 
legislation  it  Is  obvious  that  that  purpose 
can  be  accomplished  by  taking  that  testi- 
mony in  executive  session. 

The  rules  of  the  House  recognize  that 
fact  The  courts  have  sustained  thrt 
position 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  aix  the  House.  a.id 
I  ask  the  Chau".  to  sustain  that  position 
too,  by  sustaining  this  point  of  order. 

A  ruling  by  the  Chair  to  that  effen 
will  establish  the  principle  of  fair  hea  ■- 
Ings  ov  the  committees  of  this  House  m 
accordance  with  the  pale.s  t  'he  House 
which  were  established  f'  r  i.*^:at  purpo.e. 

Mr  Sptaker,  the  Un-Anierican  Actl'^i- 
tles  Committee  will  not  be  mjured  in  any 
respect  bv  sustairung  this  point  of  order. 
It  could  s  imm  >n  the  witnesses  again,  [t 
could  take  their  testimony  in  executl^-e 
sesslcm  m  accortl.ince  -Alth  t.'"ie  rule. 

But  Mr  Soe  ikn:  what  you  will  ha^e 
done  r  'he  i':iH."  w;.;  have  done  by  su.'t- 
tainl:;«  'his  p-y  •  f  irier  !s  ♦/)  estabH«h 
the  i;i  •  ■:  i"  .  1:viduals  who  may  !« 
sum.ii  )rt'd  .i;  >ea.'-  before  th,'  Commi  - 
tee  o:.  T'  An  f -lan  .\ctiv1ties  are  en- 
titled :  .:  I.  ■  ■.  - :;  rights  observed  under 
the  Piles  Mf  'he  House 

I  want  to  conclude  Mr  .speaker,  by 
quoting  from  the  fan;-  ..s  t.".al  of  John 
Peter  Zenger.  which  was  held,  as  you 
know  so  well,  during  Revolutionary 
times,  a  '.ia!  that  establi.'fhed  the  great 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  press 

In  his  magnificent  speech  of  summa- 
tion, the  distinguished  lawyer.  Andrew 
Hamilton,  said  this: 

Power  may  Justly  b«  compared  to  a,  great 
river  while  kept  within  Its  lx>unds,  it  is 
both  ^ea'.itlful  and  useful,  but  when  It  over- 
flows i«jb  banks,  it  Is  then  too  impetuous  to 
be  stemmed;  11  bears  down  all  b«fore  It. 
and  hrinKs  defitrucUon  and  deaolAtlon  wher- 
ever i:    ■irllli'a 

But  when  it  overflows  Its  banks,  it  Is 
then  ux)  impetuous  to  be  stemmed. 

It  bears  down  all  before  It.  It  brings 
destruction  and  desolation  wherever  it 
come.> 


If  then,  this  be  the  nature  of  power. 
let  us  at  least  do  our  duty  and  like  wise 
men  who  value  freedom  use  utmost  care 
to  support  liberty,  the  only  bulwark 
against  lawless  power  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  sacrificed  to  Its  wild  lust  and  bound- 
less ambition  the  blood  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived 

Mr.  Hamilton  said: 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned,  sir,  for  my  aeal 
upon  tht«  occasion. 

As  I  do  also,  may  I  say,  parenthetl- 
calb".  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  an  old  and  wise  caution  that  "when 
our  neighbor's  bouse  la  oo  &re.  we  ought 
to  take  care  of  our  own."  For  though, 
blessed  be  Qod.  I  live  in  a  governzneat  where 
liberty  is  well  understood  and  freely  en- 
Joyed,  yet  experience  has  shown  us  all  (I  am 
sure  It  has  to  me)  that  a  bad  precedent  in 
one  government  is  soon  set  up  for  an  author- 
ity in  another:  and  therefor*  I  cannot  but 
tbloJc  It  mine  and  every  honest  man's  duty 
that,  while  we  pay  all  due  oi>edlence  to  men 
la  authority,  we  ought,  at  the  a&me  time, 
to  be  upon  our  guard  against  power  wherever 
we  apprehend  that  it  may  affect  ourselves 
or  our  fellow  subjects 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  a  great  privilege 
and  a  great  opportunity  today  to  sustain 
the  great  cause  of  indivlduaJ  liberty 
against  excessive  authority. 

Such  a  ruling  will  do  more  to  uphold 
the  high  dignity  and  integrity  of  this 
body  than  a  decision  that  the  individuals 
who  refuse  to  testify  are  guilty  under 
any  circumstances  for  having  so  refused. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  respectfully 
submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Lotiisiana  [  Mr.  Wn,Lis]  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Yes.  I  do,  Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  at  least  brought  out  or 
read  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of  fair- 
play  embodied  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  t>y  the  direction  of  our 
late  beloved  Sjjeaker,  Sam  Raybum. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  rule  is  now  known  as 
paragraph  28im'  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
familiar  with  those  rules.  I  should  be. 
Why?  I  was  done  the  great  honor  arid 
the  great  privilege  by  Sam  Raybum  to  be 
appointed  by  him  as  one  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  draft  this  very  rule  26fm> . 

I  regret  that  this  point  of  order  Is 
made.  But  I  say,  and  I  assert,  and  I 
represent  to  my  colleague,  on  my  word  of 
honor,  that  every  care,  every  means, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  respect  all 
the  rules  of  the  committee  and  of  this 
HDUse  In  connection  with  the  Chicago 
hearings.  In  my  opinion,  and  In  the 
opinion  of  our  able  counsel.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  members  of  my  committee  staff, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  every  member  of 
the  committee.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, the  rules  of  the  House  and  of  this 
committee  were  Indeed,  and  In  fact,  and 
in  truth,  literally  and  meticulously  c:>m- 
pUed  with 

Mr  Speaker,  far  further  elaboration  of 
the  facts  of  the  Issue  on  that  point,  I  ask 
the  privilege  of  yielding  to  m.y  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr  WcLTNtRl. 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Welt- 
nerI. 

Mr.  WEI.I'NKH  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opi^Ttuiuty  to  speak  to  this 
point  of  order. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  stating  at  the 
outset  that  the  Rules  of  the  House  in  tliis 
matter  have  been  carefiUly  complied 
with. 

The  precedent  that  is  available  to  us 
as  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  continuous- 
ly been  before  us  in  these  deliberations. 

We  have  had,  throughout,  the  advice 
of  counsel,  and  we  have  had  throughout 
the  wisdom  of  our  distinguished  and 
learned  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr  WixlisI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  point  out  that  paragraph  26  of 
rule  XI  In  .subparagraph  ig>  states  what 
Is  the  general  operating  procedure  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  states  that — 

All  hearings  conducted  by  standing  com- 
mittees or  their  subcommittees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  executive  sessions  tor 
the  marking  up  of  bills  or  for  voting  or  where 
the  conimltt«-e  by  majority  vote  orders  an 
executive  eeaaion. 

That  is  certainly  the  standard  pro- 
cedure for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  is  the  procedure  that  all  com- 
mittees of  the  House  follow,  with  rare 
exception. 

There  Is  a  specific  provision.  Para- 
graph 26' mt  deals  with  those  hearings 
where  the  matters  that  tend  or  might 
tend  to  Injure  or  diminish  the  reputation 
of  any  citizen  might  come  before  a  com- 
mittee In  public  session 

I  must  burden  the  Speaker  at  tills 
point  by  reading  the  three  elements  of 
that  requirement,  because  they  are  very 
Important.  I  shall  state  that  each  of 
these  three  elements  have  been  followed 
and  the  instructions  of  the  House  to  this 
committee,  as  contained  in  Rule  26'mh 
have  been  followed.  That  rule  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

If  the  committee  determine*  that  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  tnveetlgatlve  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any 
person.  It  shall — 

( 1 )  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  aeealoa: 

(2)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(3)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  persons  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Instance  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the 
testimony  with  regard  to  the  respondent 
In  this  motion.  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen, 
would  come  within  that  category  of  evi- 
dence which  might  tend  to  degrade.  For 
that  reason,  the  committee  did  hear  In 
executive  session  testimony  In  his  activi- 
ties were  outlined  by  two  witnesses. 
Lola  Belle  Holmes  and  Lucius  Armstrong. 
That  testimony  was  taken  in  executive 
session.  It  was  taken  under  circum- 
stances where  those  witnesses  subscribed 
to  an  oath,  and  anjswered  Inquiries  pro- 
jx)imded  to  them  by  the  committee.  And 
that  was  In  compliance  with  paragraph 
26im)ai.  That  testimony  was  Uken 
In  executive  session 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  to  contain 
Irresponsible    charges    and   totally  un- 
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founded  accusations  to  the  very  mini- 
mum. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  is  so  that  the 
committee  might  eliminate  any  notoriety 
which  might  stem  from  statements  that 
are  totally  unrelated  to  fact.  That  is 
why  section  26<mMl)  was  followed  in 
tills  iiistance.  Their  testimony  was 
taken  in  exc-cutivc  se.s.sion. 

Then,  the  second  part  of  this  rule  re- 
quires that  the  committee  alTord  such  a 
person — in  this  instance.  Mr.  Cohen — an 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a 
witness.  As  the  record  shows,  that  was 
done  by  forwarding  to  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  a  letter  dated  May  11,  1965.  advis- 
ing him  that,  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI, 
paragraph  26(m) .  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  had  received  certain 
evidence  and  testimony  in  executive  ses- 
sion, in  the  coiu'sc  of  which  a  person  by 
the  name  of  Milton  Cohen,  a  resident  of 
Chicago.  Dl.,  was  identified  as  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  advised  of  his  rights 
in  this  language.  Mr.  Si^eaker: 

If  you  so  desire,  you  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  tJu-Amerlcan  Activities  at.  a  time  and 
place  to  be  designated.  According  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  committee,  this  hear- 
ing win  be  conducted  In  executive  session. 

He  was  further  advised  also  by  this 
letter  of  his  rights  under  paragraph 
26im)t3).  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  request  the  committee  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional witnesses.  He  was  advi.sed  in 
that  letter  of  May  11th  that  if  he  desired 
to  avail  himself  of  these  opportunities,  he 
should  communicate  with  the  director  of 
the  coranxittee. 

He  was  further  advised  that  the  letter 
was  not  a  subpena.  but  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  voluntarily  to  appear. 
And  he  was  further  advised  that  this 
letter  did  not  release  him  from  the  com- 
pulsion to  appear  as  a  witness  pursuant 
to  a  subpena  already  served  upon  him. 

Thus  it  wa.s  that  the  Hoase  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  comphed  with 
rule  26im)(l).  receiving  testimony  in 
executive  session,  and  rule  26' mi  (2)  af- 
fording an  opportunity  voluntarily  to  ap- 
pear. 

I  might  say  we  were  thoroughly  willing 
to  comply  with  the  third  portion  of  that 
nile.  which  requires  us  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  requests  from  such  person  to 
subpena  additional  witnesses. 

I  slate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was 
no  request.  Thei-e  was  no  communica- 
tion at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
hearing  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  There 
was  no  request  that  he  appear  volun- 
tarily as  a  witness  in  executive  session. 

Consequently,  upon  the  date  tliat  the 
subcommittee  had  determined  to  initiate 
open  hearings  he  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  report  before  the  Speak- 
er and  before  the  Members  .shows  that 
on  May  18,  Mr  Cohen,  without  rely- 
ing upon  any  constitutional  protection, 
announced  through  his  attorney  that  he 
was  departing  from  the  witness  room 
without  submitting  himself  to  any  ques- 
tions by  the  committee,  after  stating  only 
•lis  name  and  address. 

The  rules  of  the  House  have  been  re- 
ligiously followed  in  this  instance,  in  each 
case,  hi  each  of  the  three  burdens  upon 


the  House  committee  pursuant  to  rule 
28(m). 

I  might  mention.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  case  mentioned  by  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  the  case  of  Yellin  against  Unit- 
ed States,  clearly  contemplates  that  ex- 
ecutive testimony,  once  taken,  may  be 
the  basis  for  a  determination  by  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  public  hearings.  I  read, 
on  page  318  of  the  report,  374  United 
States  Reports,  from  that  decision: 

That  petitioner  may  be  questioned  in  pub- 
lic even  after  an  executive  ses.=lon  ha.s  been 
held  does  not  mean,  however  tliat  the  com- 
mittee Is  free  from  considering  possible  in- 
Jury  to  his  reputation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  burden  of 
that  case. 

There  was  a  request  by  his  attorney 
that  he  be  called  and  examined  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  The  record  of  the  hear- 
ing will  show,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  .sub.se- 
quent  to  the  making  of  that  request,  lliis 
committee  recessed  the  public  hearings; 
that  it  undertook  to  consider  liis  request 
in  executive  session:  that  the  factors 
making  up  the  substance  of  his  request 
were  considered;  and  the  reque.st  was 
by  imanimous  vote  of  that  committee  de- 
nied. 

That  announcement  was  made  public- 
ly, and  thereafter  throuy:h  his  attorney 
he  announced  that  he  was  no  longer  go- 
ing to  abide  by  the  direction  of  the 
House,  and  thereupon  left  the  courtroom 
in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Now,  the  rules  have  been  followed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  each  and  every  instance. 
They  have  been  followed  with  the  great- 
est of  care. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  injury  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
because  that  is  not  important.  This  is 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  this  body 
has  the  opportunity  to  gather  informa- 
tion, whether  or  not  a  legLslative  body 
shall  have  the  power  to  obtain  data  and 
the  substance  of  matters  upon  which  the 
Congress  can  wisely  legislate.  Without 
the  power  to  obtain  infonnation,  without 
the  power  to  subpena,  then  this  body  is 
helpless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bearing  in  mind  that  this 
is  probably  the  last  week  of  this  .session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  protect  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  obtain  witnesses, 
and  to  assure  their  attendance  on  mat- 
ters of  the  House. 

My  friend  from  Illinois  says  a  bad 
precedent  soon  becomes  an  authority. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  precedent  of 
a  citizen  of  this  country  willfully  vio- 
lating and  flouting  a  subpena  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  then  that  precedent  will  soon 
become  authority  on  a  broad  basis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  argument  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Georgia.  I 
think  that  the  issue  has  been  clearlj' 
drawn. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  suggests  that 
the  committee,  having  heard  two  wit- 
nesses in  executive  session,  was  free 
thereafter  to  take  testimony  in  public 
sessicm  even  though  that  testimony 
might  nerertheless  still  tend  to  defame. 


degrade,  or  incriminate  the  respondent. 
My  friend  from  Georgia  gives  the  rule  a 
strained  interpretation. 

The  compliance  of  the  committee  was 
only  a  pariial  compliance.  Tlie  rule  re- 
quires total  compliance.  It  does  not  say 
that  where  several  witnesses  are  heard 
in  executive  se-ssion  thereafter  the  com- 
mittee may  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
witnesses  in  open  session  even  though 
the  testimony  tends  to  degrade  or  de- 
fame. It  also  protects  respondents  who 
may  be  called  to  testify  from  testifying 
in  open  hearing  if  their  testimony  may 
tend  to  degrade,  defame,  or  incriminate 
them. 

E^fen  though  the  testimony  tends  to 
degrade  or  defame.  May  I  read  the  rule 
again?  The  rule  that  was  read  by  my 
distinguished  friend  and  myself.  It  says 
this,  and  the  rule  is  absolute:  Any  testi- 
mony that  may  tend  to  defame  or  de- 
grade, whether  it  is  given  by  people 
called  by  the  committee  other  than  the 
respondent  or  whether  it  be  given  by  the 
respondent  himself,  shall  be  given  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  In  this  case  the  respond- 
ent had  been  accused  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  and  testify.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  testimony 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  give  would 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate? 
The  language  of  the  rule  is  clear,  and 
I  repeat  it:  "If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  evidence  or  testimony  at  an 
investigative  hearing  may  tend  to  de- 
fame, degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person, 
it  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  testi- 
mony in  executive  session."  There  is  no 
exception.  No  exception  at  all.  No 
matter  whether  it  is  the  respondent 
whose  testimony  is  sought,  as  was  the 
case  here,  or  whether  it  was  the  two 
witnesses  who  preceded  the  respondent 
in  another  hearing  and  who  were  listened 
to  in  executive  session. 

The  second  point  was  complied  with. 
Tlie  respondent  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  was  not  required  to  do  so,  so 
he  did  not  do  it,  but  he  was  subpenaed 
to  appear,  and  tliat  is  the  gravamen  of 
this  particular  discussion.  The  fact 
that  the  witness  is  being  asked  to  testify 
in  open  session  himself  giving  testimony 
that  might  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
incriminate  him.  That  is  the  question 
that  is  involved  here. 

My  distinguished  friend  says  other 
testimony  by  other  witnesses  was  taken 
in  executive  session.  That  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  committee  from  taking  the  re- 
spondent's testimony  in  executive  session 
as  well.  That  is  the  point  involved  in 
this  dispute.  Must  all  testimony — this 
is  the  point — must  all  testimony  that 
tends  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
be  taken  in  executive  session?  It  was 
the  obvious  puiTwse  of  the  rule  that  the 
witness  be  protected:  that  he  be  listened 
to  in  executive  session  first.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  waive  that  rule.  That 
rule  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
witness  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  camiot  waive 
that  and  say  that  you  will  testify  m  open 
se-ssion  even  though  the  testimony  you 
give  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate you.    So  partial   compliance 
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by  the  conimlnee  is  no  compliance  tit 
all.  It  i-s  like  a  half  truth  belnjc  repre- 
sented a-s  beir.t{  :he  entire  truth 

Mr  Speaker  the  issue  is  drawn  I 
believe  that  ba^sed  upon  the  purpose  of 
the  rule  and  based  upon  the  point  liiat  is 
Involved  here  tiie  purpose  uf  the  Huuse 
when  it  pa.s.sed  the  rule  was  protecting 
the  rlxhus  of  the  individuals  summoned 
by  law   to  appear  before  it 

Mr  Speaker  I  think  the  point  of  order 
must  be  sustained      Thank   you 

The  SPELVKER  The  Chair  Is  ruling 
only  Ln  these  cases  on  this  particular 
caae  concerning  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen 
The  Rentlemar,  from  Illinois  Mr  YatksI 
has  raised  a  point  of  order  agaiiust  the 
priviieiitxl  report  filed  by  the  ijentlenr.an 
from  Georgia  Mr  WkltnerI  cltlrg  a 
witness  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities  of 
the  House  for  contempt  The  point  of 
order  is  ba.sed  oi\  the  ground  that  the 
subcommittee  while  holding  hearings  In 
Chicago  failed  or  refused  to  follow  the 
rules  of  the  House,  speclflcaliy  rule  XI 
clause  26  m  and  at  the  demand  of  the 
witnesses  attorney  take  the  testimony 
In  executive  session  rather  than  In  an 
open  hearing 

The  Chair  has  given  considerable 
thought  to  thus  matter,  has  read  thor- 
oughly the  rep<3rt  citing  this  witness,  and 
has  listened  intently  and  attentively  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  Mr  WttrNBH  1  as  well  as  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   Mr  Yatss  ; 

The  Chair  na.s  also  refreshed  hLs  recol- 
lection of  claLLse  26  m  '  ,  rule  XI.  which 
reads  as  follows 

If  itie  comm. •.•-<**  dcreriniiie*  itint.  evidence 
or  teaurniiiy  *:  *.u  ur. eaiigalive  hearing  may 
tend  ui  Ucriiiie  degrade,  or  incrtnUnite  any 
penon    i:  »^a.. 

I  1  receiv*  »ucn  evidence  or  teetlmony  In 
execu'jve  *e«8lon; 

<2  fifr  >rd  <uch  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  Appear  as  *  witness,  and 

(3i  rec-er.e  and  .ll»p«.«*  of  requeau  from 
■ucb  person  to  subpeiia  addlli  >nA.   *fltne«i«n 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  three  subclauses 
are  not  In  the  alternative  Each  sub- 
clause .stands  by  Itself  The  Chair  will 
point  out,  however  that  the  subsection 
places  the  determination  with  the  com- 
mittee not  with  the  witness 

The  Chair  will  also  point  out.  paren- 
thetically that  sub.sectlon  k  of  rule  XI. 
provides  that 

Wltnesa^i  »'.  !::ve«ugatlve  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  ay  their  own  -ounsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
comututlonal  nghta 

This  privilege  unlike  advocacy  In  a 
court,  does  not  as  a  matter  of  right  en- 
title the  attorney  to  present  argument. 
make  motlon.s  •->:■  make  demands  on  the 
committee 

Now  the  Chair  will  cite  claase  26' a' 
of  rule  XI.  which  states  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  Its  com- 
mittees -SO  far  as  applicable  This  provi- 
sion also  applies  to  the  subcommittees  of 
any  such  committee  Consequently  the 
Chair  must  examine  the  facts  to  see  If 
the  subcommittee  did  in  fact  comply 
with  clause  26  m     of  rule  XI 

The  Chair  will  call  attention  Ui  the 
fact  that  it  la  pointed  out  on  page  8  of 


the  report  that  the  witness  was  mvtted 
to  appear  and  testify  In  executive  ses- 
sion    The  invitation  was  ignored 

It  will  be  noted,  on  pages  11  and  12  of 
the  committee  report,  that  the  attorney 
for  wltnees  Cohen  instructed  his  client 
not  to  give  any  testimony  pending  deter- 
mination of  a  legal  action  m  the  U  S  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois 

The  witness  then  left  the  hearing  room, 
notwithstanding  the  admonition  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee 

The  Chair  fails  to  see  how  clause  26'  m » 
of  rule  XI  becomes  Involved  since  the 
witness  left  the  hearing  room  after  his 
attorney  had  instructed  him  not  to  an- 
swer any  questions  pending  determina- 
tion of  the  legal  proceedings 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrtiles  the 
point  of  order. 


PRXXrEEDlNGS  AGAINST  MILTON 

MITCHELL  COHEN 
Mr  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH  Res  1060>  from 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res    1060 

Re^olved.  That  the  apeaJter  of  the  Huuae 
of  Repre»entaUve«  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-Axnertcan  ActlvlUes  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatlvee  aa  to  the  refusals 
of  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  to  answer  ques- 
Uona  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry 
before  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of 
the  said  Committee  on  Un-Amencaxi  .\ctlvt- 
Ue«.  and  hi«  departure  without  leave,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  facta  In  connection  therewith 
under  the  seal  of  the  House  of  Representfl- 
tlve«.  to  the  ITnlted  States  attorney  for  the 
northern  dlstrtrt  of  Illinois,  to  the  end  that 
the  said  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  may  be  pro- 
ceeded agalnat  in  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
rtded  by  law. 

Mr  WILLIS      Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
( Mr  Weltnir  I  to  present  the  case  of  the 
committee,  as  contained  In  the  report 
against  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  WELTNER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  m  his  argument  on  the 
point  of  order,  and  I  listened  Intently  to 
his  argument,  that  there  were  two  wit- 
nesses heard  In  executive  session 

Will  the  gentleman  Inform  me  as  to 
whether  these  so-called  witnesses  were 
paid  by  the  committee,  or  were  under 
contract  to  the  committee  and  paid  In 
that  fashion? 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  can 
Inform  the  gentleman,  responding  to  his 
inquiry,  that  the  two  witnesses  were  Lola 
Belle  Holmes  and  Luclous  Armstrong 
who,  as  the  hearings  elicited  had  pre- 
viously maintained  some  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  infor- 
mation and  belief,  there  was  no  contract 
or  remuneration  with  regard  to  these  two 
witnesses  In  oomiection  with  their  ap- 
pearance In  executive  session  I  state 
that  on  the  best  of  my  information   be- 


cause   I    have    no    Information    to   that 
point. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further"' 

Mr  WELTNER  I  will  vleld  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  take  the  gentleman's  word  that  they 
were  not  paid 

Mr  WELTNER  I  am  not  stating 
that,  if  the  gentleman  please  I  am  stat- 
ing that  I  have  no  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation of  any  kind  of  remuneration  or 
compensation  to  these  wltnes.ses  from 
the  committee  In  connection  with  their 
executive  testimony  wtih  regard  to  Mil- 
ton  Mitchell  Cohen 

Mr  HAYS  The  gentleman  Is  aware, 
however.  Mr  Speaker  that  In  times  past 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  paid  witnesses,  and  has 
used  the  device  of  putting  them  under 
contract  to  keep  their  names  from  the 
public  records  to  pay  them' 

Mr  WELTNEH^  I  have  served  in  this 
body  for  only  4  years,  and  I  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  practice. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  signed  contracts 
which  I  have  been  told  as  chairman  of 
the  Contract  Committee,  was  a  device  to 
keep  these  witnesses'  names  off  the  public 
payroll. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HAYS      Mr    Speaker.  I  am  serv- 
ing notice  now  that  I  am  not  signing  any 
more   and  I  am  sorry  I  have  signed  any 
Mr    ICHORD      Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemar.  yield  ^ 

Mr  WEI, TNER  I  yield 
Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  the  gentleman  has  In 
mind,  but  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  If  ever  In  any  of  these  cases 
any  employee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  ever  hires  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  before  the  committee  In 
cormection  with  Communist  hearings.  I 
will  vote  to  Are  him.  And  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  should  not  leave 
that  In  the  Recorii  I  know  of  no  cases 
such  as  that  and  If  any  employee  would 
hire  a  witness  U)  come  before  one  of  our 
committees  to  testify,  and  if  that  were 
to  come  to  my  attention.  It  would  be  my 
recommendation  that  he  be  fired. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further?  I  did  not  say 
they  hired  them  I  said  they  paid  them 
after  they  were  witnesses  And  If  the 
chairman  wanUs  to  get  up  and  deny  that. 
I  will  produce  the  contracts 

Mr  WILLIS  There  should  be  no 
payment 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  addressing  myself 
to  the  Issue  that  is  before  this  body — - 
Mr  WILLIS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  Is  talking 
about 

Mr  HAYS  You  mean  to  say  you  have 
never  heard  of  commlttt-e  contracts? 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr  WELTNER  Mr.  Speaker,  not  at 
this  time 

Mr  HAYS.  All  right;  we  will  leave  It 
hanging  In  midair. 
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Mr  WELTNER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wUl 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  of  course  we 
have  people  under  contract  such  as  con- 
sultants, but  that  Is  not  talking  about 
witnesses.  My  goodness.  That  has 
never  been  Indulged  in. 

Mr  HAYS  The  gentleman  never  had 
a  witness  under  contract,  or  gave  him  a 
contract  because  he  was  a  witness? 

Mr  WILLIS  Perhaps  as  a  consul- 
tant, I  do  not  know,  but  not  as  a  witness. 
And  not  a  dime  was  ever  paid  to  any 
witness  to  procure  evidence,  or  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Mr  HAYS.  They  have  been  put  under 
contract  after  they  testified. 

Mr.  WILLIS  If  what  the  gentleman 
refers  to  Is  a  contract  executed  by  the 
committee,  which  I  expect  most  commit- 
tees of  Congress  do.  certainly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  does,  where  It 
needs  consultants  and  expert  people  to 
advnse  and  counsel  and  aid  the  commlt- 
lee  in  their  work,  we  do  have  in  our  com- 
mittee, as  other  committees  have,  that 
kind  of  contract,  but  of  course  that  does 
not  involve  or  refer  to  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recogiiizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  WELTNER  Mr.  Speaker,  direct- 
ing myself  to  the  issues  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  realizing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  previously  heard. 
m  connection  with  the  argument  on  the 
point  of  order,  some  of  the  details  con- 
cerning the  problem.  I  shall  be  quite 
brief 

T^us  is  a  proceeding  with  regard  to  one 
.Milton  Mitchell  Cohen. 

In  cormection  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  It  was  determined  by  this 
committee  to  hold  hearings  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

It  was  further  determined,  based  upwn 

testimony  received  in  executive  session. 

that  a  subpena  should  Issue  requiring  the 

attendance  of  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  at 

"ose  hearings. 

The  hearings  were  duly  convened  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  respondent.  Milton  Mitchell  Co- 
hen, was  present  at  the  first  day  of  those 
hearings.  He  was  present  and  he  was 
represented  by  counsel 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th  day  of  May 
•9«5,  Mr  Cohen,  pursuant  to  the  subpena 
served  upon  him  was  called  by  the  Chair 
to  Uke  the  witness  stand  to  testify  in 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
those  hearings. 

At  that  time  his  attorney  stated  that 
there  were  certain  objections  that  he 
»Tshed  to  present  on  the  part  of  his  client, 
The  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
permitted  his  attorney  to  make  a  brief 
statement  with  regard  to  his  client's 
Msltion, 

I  read  from  page  12  of  the  report. 
"herein  an  excerpt  of  tliat  transcript  ap- 
pears. 

The  attorney  for  this  respondent 
stated; 

J  have  Instructed,  and  do  instruct,  my 
cuent  not  to  answer  any  questions  other  than 
•'^  pTe  his  name  and  address,  which  he  has 


done.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  client  will 
not  answer  any  questions;  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  contest  the  validity  of  the  subpena, 
and  since  we  are  here  under  no  compunc- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  leave  the 
bearing  room,  and  we  are  not  going  to  partic- 
ipate any  further  In  these  proceedings. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  counsel 
for  this  respondent. 
The  acting  chairman  then  said : 

I  direct  the  witness  not  to  leave  the  court- 
room. 

Counsel  then  responded  that  he  was 
going  to  insist  upon  his  instructions  to 
his  clients. 

With  the  admonition  that  Mr.  Cohen 
might  be  in  contempt  of  Congress,  the 
acting  chairman  said : 

I  direct  the  witness  to  take  the  witness 
chair  and  answer  the  questions. 

Once  again,  the  acting  chairman 
stated: 

I  order  you  to  take  your  seats. 

Then  as  the  record  shows.  Mr  Cohen 
and  his  counsel  walked  out  of  the  hearing 
room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  plain  case  of  a 
contempt  of  Congress  of  the  most  basic 
sort. 

This  Is  not  a  breach  of  decorimi 

This  is  not  a  slim,  tenuous  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  some  objection. 

This  is  not  a  question  based  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  citizen  under 
the  15th  amendment  or  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

This  is  based  upon  the  plainest  kind  of 
contempt,  of  utterly  refusing  to  obey  a 
lawful  subpena  issued  by  this  body. 

I  know  not  what  more  need  to  be  said 
about  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  witness  was  sid>penaed. 

The  proceedings  were  totally  regular. 

The  regularity  and  the  legality  of  these 
proceedings  have  today  been  ruled  upon 
by  the  Speaker,  and  with  good  authority 

There  Is  no  contention  as  to  the 
record  being  Inaccurate. 

It  is  simply  a  contempt  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  simply  a  record  of  a  man 
who  willfully  flouted  a  subpena  of  a  duly 
constituted  standing  committee  of  this 
body,  and  who  removed  himself  contrar>' 
to  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  like  to  have 
for  the  benefit  of  the  record  a  clarifica- 
tion. I  hold  in  my  hands  the  committee 
report  and  am  reading  from  pages  11  and 
12  of  the  committee  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  House. 

I  recall  that  our  distinguished  Speaker 
in  overruling  the  point  of  order,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  witness  did  not  ask 
for  the  executive  session.  The  report 
shows  that  his  counsel  did. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  record  show  s 
this — and  that  this  is  what  occurred — 
that  when  the  stat«nent  was  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  was 
then  presiding  asking  the  witness  to 
make  the  statement  that  counsel  asked 
permission  to  make  it,  and  the  chairman 


of  the  committee  then  said,  'Ail  right,  go 
ahead." 

Then  the  counsel  did  make  the  state- 
ment, in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
did  say — after  enumerating  various 
objections: 

In  addition,  we  reiterate  Mr  Cohen's  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  in  executive  session  for 
the  foregoing  reasons  and  until  the 
legal  matters  we  have  raised  have  been 
adjudicated. 

That  is  the  record,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  That  is  correct  The 
request  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  wit- 
ness to  the  committee.  It  is  further 
correct  that  on  page  402  of  the  printed 
hearings  there  appears  counsel's  specific 
request  that  the  session  be  held  in  exec- 
utive session.  On  page  404  it  appears 
that  the  committee  took  a  recess,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Chair,  in  order  to  con- 
sider that  request,  and  that  thereupon 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the 
following  ruliiig: 

Let  the  record  show,  as  the  committee  did 
yesterday  before  the  rulings  were  made,  the 
committee  met  in  executive  session,  con- 
sidered the  motions  made  by  other  parties, 
along  with  this  witness,  together  with  coun- 
sel, and  opportunity  having  been  given  to 
others  to  Join,  tiie  committee  by  unanimous 
vote  has  decided  to  overrule  the  several 
motions 

As  the  Speaker  ruled,  the  prerogative 
remained  with  the  committee,  not  with 
the  witness. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  does  not  raise  the  point  that 
the  witness  himself  did  not  make  the  re- 
quest for  the  executive  session  but.  by 
permission  of  the  chairman,  his  counsel 
did  make  the  request  for  the  executive 
session? 

Mr  'WELTNER.  The  committee  has 
never  traveled  on  the  idea  that  someone 
failed  to  say  "Simon  says  "  The  request 
was  considered.  It  was  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  precedents  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  request  be  denied. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  Interject  and 
point  out  that  on  page  338  of  the  hear- 
ings Mr  Cohen,  who  is  the  defendant  in 
the  case,  said: 

My  lawyer  cannot  be  here  My  name  Is 
Milton  Cohen  I  would  like  to  be  included 
In  the  request  for  executive  session 

The  respondent  himself  asked  for  the 
executive  session. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  responded  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  both  of  them 
asked  for  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  YATES.    But  the  witness  did,  too 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Yes.  both  of  them 
did,  and  consideration  was  given  by  the 
committee  on  the  basis  that  the  witness 
really  did  want  an  executive  session,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  asked  for  it  and  his 
lawyer  had  asked  for  it.  We  considered 
that,  and  we  considered  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  request,  and  we  determined 
unanimously  as  the  record  shows,  that 
that  request  would  be  denied.  There  is 
not  a  mere  technicality  The  request  of 
the  witness.  Mr.  Cohen,  w-as  considered 
and  it  was  denied. 
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Mr  MI'LTER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  WELTNER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nt-A  YorlC- 

Mr  MT'LIER  There  wa^  a  quorum 
present  whf'ii  the  request  was  made  and 
there  was  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
when  they  took  action  In  executive 
session  overruling  his  request. 

Mr  WELTNER  The  hearings  show 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  In  each  of  those 
instances.    

Mr  MULTER  Just  one  further  ques- 
tion, If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr  WELTNER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  MULTER  Just  to  complete  clari- 
fication of  the  record,  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  witness  to  .stay  when  hts 
counsel  said  he  would  not  answer  any 
questions  but  would  leave,  the  pnipo.se  in 
a.iklng  the  witness  to  stay  was  so  that 
he  could  be  asked  questions  in  the  public 
hearing  and  be  required  to  answer  In  the 
public  hearing 

Mr  WELTNER  The  purpose  of  the 
chairman  was  to  proceed  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  such  Information  as  might  be 
of  value  to  the  committee  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it^  duties  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MULTER.  At  a  public  hearing 
then  and  there  being  held 

Mr    WELTNER      That  i3  corrr<t. 

Mr  MULTER.  In  other  words,  he  was 
not  to  be  questioned  in  executive  «ssion 
but  at  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  WELTNER,  The  matter  of  axecu- 
tive  ses.-iion  had  been  disposed  of  by  unan- 
Imou*  vote  of  the  committee. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speakir,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  WEI/I'NER  I  yield  to  the  centle- 
mtin  from  N-"*  Hampshire 

Mr  CLEVFU\M)  As  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorwj-.a  probably  knows  thij  mat- 
ter was  debated  on  February  2  when  we 
cor;.-;;dered  contempt  citations  fron.  your 
cijmmlttee  Involving  stime  of  the  wlt- 
ne.s.ses  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlem.^n  from  Georina  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIH  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Geor«ia 

The  .'^PP^AKER  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes 

Mr  WET  TN'ER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne'.v  Hampshire. 

Mr  CLP:VELAND.  Ehiring  that  de- 
bate the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Ctjhtis',  made  the  following  statement. 
I  refer  to  page  1757  of  the  Rkcord; 

Some  CongreMmen  did  some  r*s»arch  wid 
have  reported  ti\At  since  1960.  129  contempt 
dtationa  were  Issued  by  Uie  Congress  and 
there  were  only  9  convictions 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  whether  or 
not  that  information  is  true  or  false,  be- 
cause perhaps  the  gentleman  does  not 
know,  but  I  do  not  find  that  this  infor- 
mation has  ever  been  rebutted  in  the 
record. 

I  addre.-w  myself  to  this  point;  If  that 
Is  our  batting  average,  how  can  you  peo- 
ple come  before  us  today  and  say  we  are 
gom^  to  uphuid  the  image  of  and  respect 


for  Congress?  If  that  la  our  batting 
average,  something  must  be  wrong  with 
these  contempt  citations  coming  out  of 
committees,  if  so  far  we  can  only  get  9 
convlctlofis  out  of  129  contempt  citations 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WELTNER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WILLIS.  Let  me  say  I  am  very 
happy  the  gentleman  brought  out  that 
point  about  convictions  This  commit- 
tee does  not  send  people  to  Jail.  This 
House  does  not  send  people  to  Jail. 

We  vote  out  a  contempt  citation,  and 
then  it  goes  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  It  Just  becomes  one  more  case  to 
prosecute  in  a  grand  Jury  or  a  petty  Jury, 
with  the  defendant  cloaked  with  all  the 
constitutional  privileges  that  a  defendant 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  has. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis]  during  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
consideration.  May  I  say  that  earlier 
this  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  House  voted  out  six  contempt 
citations  against  six  prominent  members 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans  of  America.  All 
of  them,  after  the  matter  left  the  House, 
were  brought  before  the  grand  jury. 
All  of  them  were  indicted.  One  of  them 
recently  was  tried.  Robert  Shelton.  of 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  known  as — to  me  it  Is 
silly — the  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Invis- 
ible Elmpire.  Ld  this  modem  age  of  1965 
That  one  was  tried  and  recently  found 
guilty.  Just  a  day  or  so  ago  he  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  presiding  judge  and  given 
the  limit. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman That  raises  It  to  10  out  of  135. 
What  kind  of  batting  average  is  that? 

Mr.  WILLIS  Does  the  gentleman  ex- 
pect that  this  committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosecution  of  people? 
We  hav?  no  jurisdiction  over  that,  I  say 
to  my  friend  I  say  we  have  done  our 
duty.  We  have  brought  them  before 
the  bar  of  this  House.  The  House  brings 
them  before  the  bar  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  The  Department  of  Justice 
prosecutes. 

The  gentleman  should  direct  his 
statistical  inquiry  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  not  to  me  or  to  this  House. 

Mr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  question  Is  not  what  our 
batting  average  may  be.  This  is  not  a 
win-loss  column  tabulation.  It  Is  not 
a  matter  of  trying  to  repair  or  refurbish 
any  "image."  It  Is  a  question  of  pre- 
serving the  right  of  a  legislative  body  to 
gather  information  It  is  a  question 
of  preserving  the  long -established  par- 
liamentary process  whereby  committees 
of  a  deliberative  body  act  upon  fact, 
and  not  upon  speculation 

It  Is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
House  of  Representatives,  through  Its 
duly  constituted  standing  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  shall  continue 
the  age-old  parliamentary  privilege  of 
requiring  attendance  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  information  upon  which 
sound  legislation  can  be  structured 

I  believe  It  Is  totally  Immaterial  what 
some  court  may  have  done  or  failed  to 
do  In  the  past  The  only  material  Issue 
Is  that  this  report  and  this  resolution  are 


founded  upon  strict  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  House 

Your  committee  brings  this  to  you 
with  Its  recommendation  because  there 
Is  an  unquestioned  flouting  of  a  duly- 
isatied  subpena  by  a  witness  who  does 
not  rely  upon  any  constitutional  per- 
qulslte,  but  who  utterly  refuses  to  at- 
tend a  legally  constituted  meeting  of  that 
body 

Mr  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WELTNER  I  yield  to  the  gentU 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASEIR.     I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding.     I  was  Interested  in 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  the  pu: 
pose  of  the  hearing  was  to  develop  1: 
formation. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  again  expired 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  assume  that  the  pur- 
pose of  having  Mr.  Cohen  appear  before 
the  committee  must  have  been  to  de- 
velop Information. 

Now,  when  he  asked  to  be  heard  Li 
executive  session.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  what  the  considera- 
tions were  which  prompted  the  commit- 
tee to  proceed  with  public  hearings 
rather  than  with  executive  hearings  if 
the  sole  purpose  was  to  develop  inform,^ 
tion  rather  than  to  demonstrate  public; 
something  about  the  person? 

Mr.  WELTNER.     The  consideratlom 
were  the  provisions  of  section  26' g)  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  state  that  all  hearinsis  con- 
ducted by  standing  committees  or  the:. 
subcommittees  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic.   That  is  the  general  basis  on  which 
hearings  are  held  in  this  body.    That 
might  be  departed  from  If  the  commit 
tee,  in  its  discretion,  deems  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  hold  those  matters  In  execu 
tive  session.     By  and  large,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Mmnesota  must  agree 
that  public  hearings  are  a  valuable  a<1 
junct  to  the  legislative  process. 

I  might  add  that  were  hearincs  held 
in  private.  I  could  well  Imagine  the  cries 
of   "star  chamber"  that  would  arise. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  th 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WELTNER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  th 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  In  further  ampllficatio: 
and  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  ju 
propounded  that  question,  it  used  to  b 
that  this  devilish  Committee  on  Ur- 
American  Activities,  which  I  have  th 
dubious  honor  to  be  chairman  of  at  thi 
time — this  devilish  committee  would  cai; 
and  call  witnesses  in  executive  session 
m  star  chamber  procedure,  with  no  righ: 
to  go  Into  the  open,  and  we  were  de- 
nounced for  that.  Tlie  pattern  was  sf 
here  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress. Now  all  of  a  sudden  when  we  a.' 
at  long  last,  if  you  please,  if  that  Ls  wha- 
you  gentlemen  are  talking  about,  con- 
ducting this  in  executive  session  dealin: 
with  matters  of  strict  confidentiality,  so 
much  so  that  the  committee  did  nile 
that  a  certain  hearing  should  be  com- 
pletely executive,  then  what  happened 


Then  three  certain  witnesses  came  over 
here  and  staged  a  loickus.  One  day  they 
appeared  in  the  halls  of  the  Cannon  Of- 
fice Building  with  their  own  klieg  lights 
and  publicity  stunts  and  raised  a  ruckus 
all  over  Capitol  Hill,  .saying  that  they 
wanted  a  public  session  then.  And  how- 
did  we  dare  not  to  give  them  a  public 
session?  So  there  is  nothing  that  this 
committee  can  do.  I  am  confident,  that 
will  ever  please  certain  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
irentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  TuckI. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  only  to 
ihe  question  that  was  raised  here  about 
contracts.  I  think  the  situation  here  is 
perfectly  clear.  I  tielieve  the  Members  of 
this  House  understand  the  resolution 
citing  the  witness,  Cohen,  .so  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  that  discussion  at  this  time,  but 
I  do  desire  to  state  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  tills  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  for  approximately  8  years 
and.  while  I  have  not  at  any  time  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  committer  and  only 
a  few  times  have  acted  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee,  still  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
committee. 

I  have  been  close  not  only  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
WitLisl,  but  very  close,  indeed,  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  late  Piancis  Walter,  who  was 
the  former  chairman  of  this  committee. 
I  have  kept  up  fairly  well  with  what  Is 
going  on.  and  I  can  slate  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  Hou.se  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  flies  anywhere  .sliowlng  that  we 
have  paid  any  witnes.s  to  testify  during 
the  8  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee.  There  liave  been  contracts 
that  I  can  illustrate  and  contemplated 
contracts.  For  Instance,  the  late  Frank 
Tavenner.  Jr..  who  for  many  years 
was  counsel  of  this  committee  and  was 
one  of  our  leading  lawyers  in  America. 
He  was  the  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Virginia  for  some  10 
or  15  years  and  ahso  prosecuted  that 
famous  Japanese  general  in  Japan,  Gen- 
eral Yamashlta — he  .successfully  prose- 
cuted this  general — and  was  considered 
for  appointment  and  highly  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Viri;inia  during  mj- 
term  in  Richmond  and  came  very  near 
petting  that  appointment. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  considering 
retiring,  because  of  bad  health,  and  he 
was  so  learned  In  the  law  pertaining  to 
this  committee  and  to  the  affairs  of  this 
committee,  that  we  persuaded  him  to 
slay  on  as  a  counselor  on  a  contract 
basis.  Most  regrettably,  he  passed  away 
before  having  the  opportunity  to  retire, 
so  the  contract  was  never  submitted. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
one  or  two  others  who  have  been  em- 
ployed based  upon  a  similar  situation. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  never  been 
a  witness  paid  anything  for  testifying 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
nilttee  except  in  the  regular  way,  un- 
der the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se.  except  for 
per  diem  or  for  his  mileage. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  this  point 
about  contracts  needed  to  be  clarified 
and  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  has,  indeed, 
clarified  the  question  which  did  exist  a 
few  moments  ago  as  a  result  of  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve  as  a  member  of 
that  Contracts  Subcommittee.  However, 
throughout  my  service  on  that  Contract 
Subcommittee  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Willis],  my  esteemed  colleague,  that 
never  has  any  contract  been  negotiated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  witnesses  for 
testifying;  that  contracts  have  been  ne- 
gotiated only  in  the  instance  of  people 
who.  much  prior  to  the  exercise  of  a 
contract,  served  as  witnesses  They  have 
done  special  research  and  so  forth  for 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  made  no  effort — and  I 
am  sure  that  he  intended  in  no  way  lo 
intimate  that  people  had  been  paid  un- 
der contract  to  serve  as  witnesses  for 
the  Committee  on  House  Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
simply  was  making  an  effort  to  be  sure 
that  people  were  not  rewarded  with  con- 
tracts for  having  served  as  witne.sses  or 
to  testify  in  a  certain  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  gentleman's 
word,  the  word  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  that  contracts  have  not  been 
dispensed  with  or  handled  in  this  man- 
ner, because  I  know  the  gentleman  to  be 
a  man  of  his  word  and  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  does  as  well. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  personally  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
I  told  him  is  true,  and  I  subscribe  com- 
pletely to  what  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Governor  Tuck,  said. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  asked  the  question 
merely  to  clear  up  the  fact  in  my  own 
mind  as  to — to  help  me  make  up  my  own 
mind  as  to  how  I  would  vote  on  this — 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  two  witnesses 
had  ever  been  under  contract  to  the 
committee. 

Now,  the  dispute,  apparently,  got  off 
the  track  as  to  whether  they  were  under 
contract  before  the  fact  or  after  the 
fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Ti^ck]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  H.wsl 
that  these  two  witnesses  were  never  un- 
der contract  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  just  one  moment  in  or- 
der for  me  to  complete  my  statement? 
Mr.  WILLIS.     Yes;  certainly. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  all  I  wanted 
to  know  was  whether  they  had  ever  been 
under  contract  with  the  committee  either 
before  the  fact  or  after  the  fact,  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Willis!  tells  me  that  they  have  not  been; 
that  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  merely  asked  the  ques- 
tion for  information. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Un-American  Activities  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  I  was  unaware 
of  what  the  Speaker's  ruling  was  to  be 
when  I  made  my  point  of  order. 

As  I  understand  that  ruling,  it  was 
t>ased,  among  other  things,  upon  two 
points : 

The  first  point  was  that  the  respond- 
ent's counsel  had  requested  an  executive 
session  and  had  made  objection  to  con- 
tinuing in  open  se.ssion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  true.  The 
fact  1.S — and  I  read  from  page  330  of  the 
hearing.s — that  the  respondent  in  this 
case  made  the  request  himself  for  an 
executive  session.   He  said: 

I  would  like  to  be  included  In  the  list  for 
executive  session. 

It  appears  on  page  330. 

That  is  point  1. 

Point  No.  2.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Speaker's  ruling,  is  that  these 
rules  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  and  can  only  be  waived  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  from  page  116  of 
374  U.S.,  in  the  case  of  Yellin  against  the 
United  States.  The  Com-t,  for  a  full 
page,  has  discus.sed  the  rules  that  make 
up  the  Code  of  Pair  Procedure  to  which 
I  alluded  in  my  preliminary  remarks. 
And  then  the  Court  said  this: 

It  does  what  all  of  them  do,  all  of  these 
rules,  ttie  court  says,  all  of  them  work  for 
the  witness'  benefit.  They  show  that  the 
committee  has  In  a  number  of  Instances  in- 
tended to  assure  a  witness  fair  treatment 
a£  far  as  the  right  of  counsel,  protection 
from  undue  publicity,  the  right  not  to  be 
photographed  by  television  cameras.  Rule  4 
provides  for  executive  sessions  when  a  public 
hearing  might  unjustly  injure  a  witness' 
reputation,  and  has  the  same  protective  im- 
port. And  if  it  is  the  witness  who  is  being 
protected,  the  most  logical  person  to  have 
a  right  to  enforce  those  protections  is  the 
witness  himself.  It  shows  that  only  the  re- 
spwndent  has  the  right  to  waive  this  pro- 
tective rule. 

That  is  the  case  of  Yellin  against  the 
United  States  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Why  do  we  take  such  a  strong  position 
against  the  actions  of  the  committee? 
Those  of  us  who  come  from  Chicago  well 
remember  the  hearings  of  the  committee 
there. 

My  friend  from  Georgia — and  he  is 
my  friend — refers  to  this  as  a  simple 
record.  This  is  a  simple  case,  he  said. 
Tlie  record  may  be  simple,  the  issue  is 
much  more  complex.  A  man's  liberty  is 
at  stake. 

He  asked  us  to  sustain  the  action  of  the 
committee,  right  or  wrong.    I  say  to  the 
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House  that  If  the  committee  is  wrong 
Ita  action  should  not  be  sustained  And 
I  aay  to  the  House  that  In  thla  case  the 
committee  8u:tlon  Ls  wron« 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  conserva- 
tive newspaper,  the  ChlcaKO  Dally  News 
Mi  It  editorialized  on  May  29  In  respect  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  In  Chica- 
go— and  the  respondent  In  thLs  case  was 
one  of  those  who  participated  In  those 
hearlnKs  ThLs  case,  this  Instant  resolu- 
tion, arises  from  those  hearings 

This  is  *hat  the  editorial  said— and 
the  editorial  is  captioned  Palrplay  Went 
Out  the  Wmdow   ' 

And  it  said 

The  3-(lay  visit  to  Chicago  of  the  tTn-Amer- 
Ican  ActlvRlM  Coram!tt«e  was  a  dla^&ce 
from  start  to  flnUh 

Mr  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  YATES     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker  I  do  not 
know  what  an  editorial  writer  thought 
about  the  sltuaUon  in  Chicago,  but  I  will 
say  this  that  these  three  witnesses  cited 
today— when  I  reached  Chicago  on  May 
24  I  was  served  with  an  Injunction  to 
atop  the  hearings  I  was  greeted  by  these 
three  witnesses  Two  of  them  were 
plalntifTs.  and  one  an  Intervenor  In  that 
caae,  the  district  judge  ruled  on  it  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Chicago  papers 
thought  about  the  ruling,  the  district 
Judge  threw  them  out 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker  I  will  say 
to  the  chairman  that  I  »-ill  not  read  that 
editorial  at  the  present  time  I  »111  ask 
the  Speaker  to  be  permitted  to  attach  it 

But  I  want  to  read  from  the  same  US 
Supreme  Court  case  that  I  read  from  a 
few  moments  ago 

My  friend  from  Georgia  has  stated 
that  this  Is  a  simple  case  of  a  person 
walking  out  of  a  conunittee  It  Is  not 
quite  that  simple 

What  happened  In  that  case  was  that 
the  witness  appeared  In  response  to  the 
subpena  and,  In  accordance  with  rule 
26ini .  made  a  request  that  his  testlniony 
be  taken  In  executive  session 

When  that  request  was  denied,  the 
witness  walked  out  of  the  hearing  room 
According  to  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  no  alternative 

Listen  to  what  the  Supreme  Court  says 
In  the  Yellin  case,  which  was  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  similar  rule 

On  page  121.  the  Supreme  Court  said 
this: 

Petitioner  ha»  do  traditional  remedy 
■ucb  a3  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  upon 
which  .Accardl  relied,  by  which  to  redress  the 
loM  of  his  rights  If  the  Committee  ignores 
hU  request  for  aa  execut:ve  seaaloti  it  Is 
highly  impr'>b«b;e  that  petitioner  could  ob- 
tain ill  lnjunctl)n  against  the  Committee 
that  would  protect  him  from  public  ex- 
posure See  Faulmg  v  Eastland  109  US 
App  DC  3«  288  P"  2d  136  cert  denied  364 
U.8.  900  Nor  Is  there  an  administrative 
remedy  for  petitioner  to  pursue  should  the 
Committee  fai:  to  consider  the  risk  of  in- 
Jury  to  his  reputation  To  answer  the  ques- 
tlona  put  to  him  publicly  and  then  seek 
rcdreM  is  no  answer  For  one  thing,  his 
testimony  wUl  cause  the  injury  he  seeks  t  > 
avoid:  under  pain  >r  perjury  he  cannot  by 
artful  dissimulation  evade  revealing  the  In- 
fomaauoo  he  wishes  to  remain  con  Aden  ti  a  I 
For  another,   he  has   no  opportunity   u>  re- 


cover in  damage*.  VS.  Const .  Art  I.  S«c  6 
Kllboum.  V  Th.omp3on.  103.  US  168  301- 
305.  Cf  Tenney  v  Brandhove.  341  US  387. 
377  Even  the  P^fth  Amendment  Is  not  suffi- 
cient protection,  since  p>etltloner  could  say 
many  things  which  would  dlacredlt  him 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  rUk  of 
criminal  prosecution.  The  only  avenue  af>en 
Ls  that  which  petitioner  actually  took  He 
refused  to  testUy 

That  la  what  the  witness  did  In  this 
case  The  Court  said  It  was  the  only 
recourse  he  had. 

Mr  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WILLIS  The  witness  did  more 
than  that  The  witness  simply  walked 
out  He  took  a  powder  He  did  not 
answer  any  questions  He  Just  took  off 
and  out  he  went. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  you 
this  question  Did  not  the  witness  re- 
quest that  his  testimony  be  taken  In 
executive  session'' 

Mr  WILLIS      That  is  right 
Mr   YATES      He  did  not  walk  out  un- 
til the  committee  denied  that  request.  Is 
that  correct '' 

Mr   WILLIS      That  Is  correct- 
Mr   YATES      All  right. 
-Mr  WILLIS      But  his  request  was  con- 
sidered  and   denied.     And  the  Speaker 
has  ruled  on  that,  and  that  ends  it 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  case  Involved  former  rules  of  the 
House  that  are  no  longer  the  rules 

Mr  YATES  But  It  Is  almost  the  same 
rule  under  a  dlflerent  nomenclature 
Rule  IV  Is  this  rule  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion     I  see  counsel  shaking  his  head. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  one  other  question  Mr 
Chairman.  If  the  purpose  of  a  commit- 
tee Is  to  obtain  testimony  and  evidence 
as  a  basis  for  legislative  action,  why  Is 
it  not  Just  a.s  well  to  take  that  testimony 
In  executive  session? 

Mr    WILLIS      We  did  just  that 
Mr    YATES      You  did  It  for  two  wit- 
nesses, but  not  for  this  respondent 

Mr    WILLIS      We  did  It  for  the  three 

of  them — we  did  It  for  the  three  of  them 

.Mr     YATES      You    denied    him    the 

right    to    have    his    testimony    taken    In 

executive  session 

Mr  WILLIS  No.  we  did  not  We 
did  not     Here  Is  what  we  did 

By  the  way,  before  leaving  Washing- 
ton, this  rule  which  I  was  part  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft,  and  I  was  one  of  those 
who  drafted  this  very  rule,  and  I  know 
a  little  about  It,  has  to  do  with  this  and 
the  crux  of  rule  26im'  is  this  If  the 
committee  should  determine  that  evi- 
dence to  t>e  presented  at  a  public  hear- 
ing might  tend  to  Incriminate  a  person — 
If  It  Is  .so  determined  that  the  evidence 
of  those  who  might  so  testify  at  that 
public  hearing  shall  be  taken  In  execu- 
tive session 

Mr   YATES      Right 
Mr    WILLIS      We  determined  that  If 
It  was  true  of  somebody  being  called  a 
Communist,   he  would  be  degraded  and 
we  knew  who  would  say  It  In  Chicago 

So  we  held  an  executive  session  here 
and.  under  oath,  testimony  saying  that 
these   witnesses   were   Communists   was 


taken  In  executive  session.  And  what 
did  we  do?  We  wrote  to  these  three 
people  being  cited  today  And  we  said 
Someone  teetlfled  under  oath  In  executive 
session  that  you  were  at  one  time  a  Com- 
munist Do  you  desire  to  affirm  or  deny 
or  explain  it?  Do  you  want  us  to  examine 
witnesses  on  your  behalf,  friends  of  yotirs 
who  can  challenge  thaf     If  so,  let  us  know 

There  were  no  takers.  They  simply 
Ignored  it 

Mr  YATES  May  I  read  to  you  from 
the  Rkcohd 

Mr.  WILLIS  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  debates,  when  we  adopted  thii 
rule,  particularly  the  sp<'eches  made  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Clarence 
Brown] 

Mr  YATES      I  have  read  them. 

Mr  WILLIS  And  the  speeches  made 
by  Judge  Smith.  Then  you  will  know 
what  thLs  rule  is  about. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion 

Mr  WILLIS.  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a 
minute,  I  know  something  about  these 
rules. 

Mr.  YATES  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
me  more  time  so  that  I  can  answer  the 
question'' 

Mr.  WILLIS.  This  rule  refers  to  a 
probably  outraged  witness  Suppose, 
for  instance,  I  received  a  letter  or  the 
gentleman  received  a  letter,  or  his  peo- 
ple received  a  letter  tomorrow  which 
said  Dear  Ed  Willis  We  have  just 
heard  in  executive  session  a  man  who 
said  you  are  a  Communist.  Do  you  want 
to  deny  thaf" 

I  say.  Hell,  yes,  I  do  I  want  to  deny 
It  right  now  In  executive  session  or  pub- 
lic session"    But  not  so  with  thLs  witness. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenaan  permit  me  to  have  the  time 
to  say  that  1  read  the  statement  in  the 
C0NGRE.SS10NAL  Record  I  also  read  the 
rule  Let  me  read  you  from  the  debate 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  the  state- 
ment by  Mr  Miller  of  Maryland  In  which 
he  said: 

I  share  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia — 

Referring  to  Porter  Hardy — 

that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  Intention— 
and  you  stale  what  the  intent  of  the  rule 
is — It  certainly  Is  not  the  language  It  does 
not  indicate  how  It  would  be  possible  to 
bring  out  evidence  that  was  going  to  de- 
grade  someone   except   in   executive  session 

I  do  not  see  any  language  here  that 
states  that  the  rule  Itself  says  where 
the  testimony  tends  to  degrade  or  de- 
fame. It  shall  be  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion. There  is  no  deviation  from  the 
rule 

Mr   WILLIS     That  Is  what  we  did 

Mr  YATES     But  you  did  not  do  it 

Mr  WILLIS  Why  do  you  not  read 
the  report "* 

Mr  YATES  I  not  only  read  the  re- 
port, I  read  both  volumes  of  your  hear- 
ings    I  know  what  is  in  your  hearing? 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  t.-Ti 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  e.\- 
plred. 

Mr  wnxiS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the      gentleman      from      Illinois     (Mr 

A.VKUNZlGl. 


Mr  ANtfUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  before  us  today  three  contempt  ci- 
tations which  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  wishes  to  bring 
against  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  Mrs.  Yo- 
landa  F.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Milton  M.  Cohen. 
Because  the  issue  at  stake  involves  the 
fundamental  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
z  ns.  it  behooves  each  and  everyone  of 
us  to  apprise  ourselves  of  all  the  facts 
and  to  deliberate  carefully  before  cast- 
ing our  votes. 

Dr  Stamler  is  tlie  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  adult  health  and  aging  and  the 
director  of  the  heart  disease  control  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  He  also  has  written  numerous 
scientific  books  and  articles  on  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  He  Is 
presently  the  recipient  of  three  research 
grants  given  by  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  holds  his  work  in  high  re- 
gard On  the  same  day  that  Dr.  Stamler 
was  named  wiimer  of  the  Albert  Lasker 
Award  in  Medical  Journalism,  he  was 
subpenaed  to  appear  before  the  House 
Un-Amencan  Activities  Committee 
which  had  scheduled  hearings  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  May  25.  26.  and  27.  1965. 

Mrs  Yolanda  F  Hall,  who  was  likewise 
subi^enaed.  holds  a  master  of  science  de- 
gree from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology She  Is  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Stam- 
ler in  the  capacity  of  research  nutri- 
tionist for  the  heart  disease  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  and 
for  the  Chicago  Health  Research  Foun- 
dation. 

The  third  person  who  was  subpenaed 
and  against  whom  contempt  citation 
proceedings  are  pending  is  Mr.  Milton 
M.  Cohen,  executive  director  of  Park- 
view Homes.  He  Is  affiliated  with  sev- 
eral charitable  organizations  and  holds  a 
master  of  social  studies  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social 
Science  Administration. 

Dr  Stamler.  Mrs.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Cohen 
are  the  object  of  contempt  proceedings 
because  they  decided,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, neither  to  answer  the  com- 
mittee's questions  nor  to  take  refuge 
in  the  fifth  amendment.  Let  us  con- 
sider, however,  the  unfair  treatment 
that  was  directed  against  them  from  the 
ver>-  beginning  by  the  committee. 

In  direct  violation  of  the  committee's 
rule  16.  which  prohibits  release  of  names 
of  witnesses  prior  to  the  hearings,  the 
names  of  Dr  Stamler.  Mrs.  Hall,  and 
Mr  Cohen,  together  with  others,  were 
released  to  the  press  in  Chicago.  The 
blatant  headlines  and  the  unfavorable 
publicity  which  resulted  did  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  reputations  of  these  high- 
ly respected  members  of  the  community. 

Dr  Stamler.  in  response  to  the  pub- 
licity, signed  a  loyalty  oath  for  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Health.  Subsequently, 
the  board  voted  to  retain  his  services. 


and  Dr.  Eric  Oldberg,  president  of  the 
board,  expressed  his  confidence  In  Dr. 
Stamler,  by  saying : 

In  my  book,  be  la  not  a  Communist. 

Yet,  serious  injury  to  the  reputations 
of  Dr.  Stamler,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  Cohen. 
and  others  had  already  been  done,  their 
good  character  had  been  prejudiced,  and 
they  had  been  degraded  unjustly  by  a 
congressional  committee  which  disre- 
garded Its  own  rule  16  apparently  to 
achieve  exposure  for  the  sake  of  expo- 
sure alone. 

The  character  assassinations  and 
the  damage  done  to  Innocent  U.S.  citi- 
zens as  a  result  of  HUAC  hearings  is 
appalling.  Such  unfair  exposure  and 
witch-hunting  tactics  by  the  committee 
have  become  commonplace  over  the 
years.  What  is  not  commonplace,  how- 
ever, is  the  reaction  of  Stamler,  Hall, 
and  Cohen,  who.  Instead  of  acquiescing 
to  these  unfair  tactics,  fUed  a  suit  ques- 
tioning the  constitutionality  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  aslting  that  the  committee  be 
enjoined  from  holding  hearings.  This 
suit  is  now  pending  before  the  UJS.  court 
of  appeals.  The  case  has  been  argued 
but  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  yet. 

Albert  E.  Jermer,  Jr.,  a  past  president 
of  the  Ulinois  Bar  Association  and  a  for- 
mer senior  counsel  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, was  retained  as  counsel  by  Dr. 
Stamler  and  Mrs.  Hall.  In  summariz- 
ing his  objections  to  the  Chicago  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Jenner  declared  that  the  hear- 
ings did  not  even  meet  our  minimum 
standards  of  fairness  and  due  process  of 
law.  He  pointed  out  that  instead  of 
fairness,  the  committee  displayed  the 
very  opposite  of  falrplay. 

First,  it  failed  to  demonstrate  proper 
legislative  purpose.  Second,  it  confront- 
ed those  subpenaed  with  defamatorj* 
assertions  and  innuendoes  in  questions 
Third,  it  refused  to  hear  defamator>- 
testimony  in  executive  session,  which  was 
a  deliberate  breaking  of  its  own  commit- 
tee rule  26(m).  Fourth,  the  opportu- 
nity for  cross-examination  was  not  af- 
forded to  those  subpenaed.  Fifth,  the 
attorneys  retained  by  the  sut^senaed 
witnesses,  as  well  as  the  subpenaed  wit- 
nesses themselves,  were  treated  with  a 
complete  lack  of  respect  and  were  at 
times  verbally  abused.  Sixth,  the  wit- 
nesses were  not  advised  as  to  why  they 
were  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
committee. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  commit- 
tee's charges  that  Dr.  Stamler,  Mrs.  Hall. 
and  Mr.  Cohen  had  some  connection  with 
Communist  activity  in  Chicago  were 
completely  unsubstantiated  by  evidence 
which  would  be  found  admissible  as  proof 
by  our  courts.  Therefore,  Dr.  Stamler. 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  like  countless 
citizens  who  have  preceded  them,  stand 
accused  by  the  OMnmittee  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  exonerate  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  full  pro- 
tection of  our  laws. 

The  newspapers  have  condemned  the 
Chicago  HUAC  hearings.  The  radio  and 
TV  stations  have  likewise  deplored  the 
hearings.  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor 
of  Chicago  has  also  stated  his  opposition 
to  the  "star-chamber  proceedings"  of  the 


hearmgs.  When  the  news  media  and  the 
ofiBcials  of  a  particular  area  unite  in  the 
expression  of  a  single  viewpoint.  It  Is 
time  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  take  note  of  the  reasons 
for  this  stand. 

We  are  a  democratic  government  or- 
ganized to  protect  the  Innocent  against 
tyranny  and  persecution,  and  as  such,  we 
should  remain  vigilant  and  do  all  that 
we  can  to  uphold  these  basic  precepts  of 
our  society. 

The  undemocratic  treatment  accorded 
today  to  Stamler.  Hall,  and  Cohen  could 
easily  be  directed  tomorrow  at  our 
friends,  our  relatives,  you  or  I.  Our  fun- 
damental American  freedoms  which  are 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
therefore  in  jeopardy.  I  urge  you  to  up- 
hold and  protect  these  precious  rights 
by  voting  against  the  contempt  citations. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  articles 
about  the  Chicago  HUAC  hearings  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Chicago  American,  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  articles  fol- 
low: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  May  29.  19651 
Pairplat  Went  Out  the  Window 

The  three-day  visit  to  Chicago  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  a  dis- 
grace from  start  to  finish  and  from  hearing 
room  to  picket  line  Nothing  jxisitive  was 
accomplished  and  a  great  deal  of  harm  was 
done 

TTie  infantile  displays  that  went  on  outside 
the  old  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Building  were 
degrading.  Both  the  antl-HU.'\C  pickets, 
who  went  far  beyond  the  right  of  peaceful 
protest,  and  the  Nazi  clowns  who  showed  up 
to  oppose  them  succeeded  only  in  earning  the 
contempt  of  the  community 

The  only  credit  earned  In  these  perfor- 
mances goes  to  the  Chicago  police,  who  ex- 
ercised remarkable  restraint  In  the  face  of 
extreme  provocation  and  managed  to  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  order. 

The  hearings  themselves  followed  a  dis- 
mally familiar  pattern  to  no  apparent  pur- 
pose The  committee  produced  a  couple  of 
FTBI  informers,  and  a  few  people  who  pre- 
dictably Invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and 
must  have  left  even  Its  most  avid  supporters 
wondering  what  it  was  all  about 

Interest  centered,  of  course,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  cardiac  re- 
search specialist  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health,  and  his  assistant,  Mrs  Yolanda  Hall. 
Both  had  sought  to  testify  in  closed  session, 
but  refused  to  Jeopardize  an  appeal  on  that 
point  by  testifying  at  the  open  hearing. 

Their  names  were  nevertheless  read  Into 
the  record  by  the  committee  counsel  in  ques- 
tions addressed  to  witnesses  who  consistently 
invoked  the  Plfth  Amendment  The  charges 
that  Dr  Stamler  and  Mrs,  Hall  had  some 
connection  with  Communist  activity  In  Chi- 
cago are  thus  left  hanging,  unsubstantiated 
and  with  no  opportunity  on  their  part  for 
rebuttal  or  cross-examination  of  accusers. 

Their  attorney.  Albert  E.  Jenner  Jr..  pro- 
tested In  vain  the  committee  counsel's  tac- 
tics of  asking  leading  questions  and  permit- 
ting hearsay  testimony,  and  an  appeal  is 
planned.  Certainly  the  methods  used  here 
need  to  be  examined  by  the  courts. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  HUAC 
or  any  other  congressional  committee  has  a 
broad  right  of  inquiry  into  matters  that 
may  become  the  t>asis  for  legislation  Thett 
have  been  Instances,  however.  In  which 
HUAC  has  been  slapped  down  for  going  too 
far  afield  and  engaging  in  what  amounted  to 
witch    hunts. 

We  do  not  venture  to  predict  what  the 
courts  will  do  In  this  case.     But  elementarv 
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rules  of   fair  plav    If  not  of  law,  surely  <le- 


Last    week    Jenner   s^d    that   HUAC   "has      Disease    Control    Program    of    the    Chlcag, 
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Hall,  and  Jeremiah  Stamler,  by  which     performing  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  by     at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
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rules  of  fair  play.  If  not  of  law,  surely  cJ«- 
maiid  '.hat  persons  shall  not  be  accused  wtth- 
O'lt  H  fair  cbance  to  reply  And  a  committee 
whlcH  u»e8  Its  power  to  pre«ent  only  one 
aide  of  a  seory  make*  116  motive*  su«pect. 

Macn  of  the  opfxisltlon  to  HUAC  arises 
frum  the  extreme  left  and  the  hard-core 
Communists  who  are  the  HUAC  targeu.  But 
opposition  also  arises  from  antl-Gommunlsta 
feirful  that  this  committee  1»  riding  rough- 
sh.xl  oyer  the  t>aslc  civil  rights  of  the  people 
called  before  It.  The  Chicago  appearance 
enhanced  tboae  fears. 

|Fruc-  the  Chicago  American.  June  6.  19651 

SCQUKX.    TO    HUAC    HSJk«INCa 

TT.?  House  Ua-American  Activities  Com- 
mr-e*-  Jidn't  look  very  Impressive  In  Its  3- 
da>  -'..md  here  last  week,  and  yesterday's 
seq  .c.  ;:ivolvlng  Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler  didn't 
Improve  Its  image  much  After  questioning 
Dr  Stamler  about  his  refusal  to  testify  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  Chicago  board  of 
health  diamlseed  charges  of  improper  con- 
duct against  him.  The  board  said  it  had 
found  no  proof  that  Dr.  Stamler,  a  leading 
q>eclallst  in  heart  ailments,  had  behaved 
Improperly  at  any  time  during  his  employ- 
ment by  the  city,  and  saw  no  reason  for  dU- 
contlnulng  his  services. 

The  statement  did  not  support  Stamler's 
position  against  HUAC:  It  merely  said.  In 
effect,  (hat  hla  opinions  on  that  score  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  professional  worth  or 
tU«  usefulness  to  the  city.  The  net  result  of 
the  statement,  though,  may  be  to  strengthen 
Stanxler's  ptialtlon  La  his  court  nght  to  have 
HUAC's  practices  declared  unconstitutional 

Whether  or  not  he  succeeds  In  that,  we 
hope  some  kind  of  restraint  can  be  imposed 
|»e;r-r>-5traint  Is  apparently  too  much  to 
hope  •  r  I  on  HUAC's  habit  of  damaging 
pec.;,  .e  s  reputations  at  will  Rep.  Donau) 
R'-.vi.sjTLa  |R..  III.].  who*e  credentials  a«  a 
conservative  are  beyond  question,  has  sug- 
gested that  Congress  meet  this  Issue  head-on 
by  Investigating  the  committee's  methods, 
and  either  clearing  It  or  taking  steps  to  bring 
It  into  compliance  with  House  rules.  To 
our  mind,  the  suggestion  makes  excellent 
sense. 

As  we  observed  last  week,  one  of  HUAC's 
•trongest  assets  Is  the  kind  of  people  who 
demonstrate  agsanst  It.  Some  of  the  ceeps 
who  made  public  nuisances  of  themselves  at 
the  hearings  here  made  the  committee  look 
good  by  comparison;  we  are  proud  to  claim 
some  of  HUAC's  enemies  as  our  own. 

But  none  of  this  Justifies  HUAC's  iDrdly 
disregard  of  citizens'  rights  to  privacy  and 
their  own  reputation*  We  kaow  of  no  serv- 
ice this  cC)mmittee  performs  that  couldn't 
b«  performed  belter  by  strictly  judicial 
BMthods. 

[Vr'in  it\a  Chicago  Sun-Times.  June  4,  1 065 1 
.VmauATH  or  HUAC  HxAaiNO 

Rep  SiDNCT  'ynTis  (D-ni  ),  In  whose  Chi- 
cago district  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  'HVT.AO  held  heanngs 
last  week,  introduced  a  resolution  Monday 
calling  for  the  abolishment  of  the  commit- 
tee On  Wednesday  Rep  Donald  Rumj.tsld 
(R-Tll  1  In  a  formal  statement  before  the 
Joint  Commltt>^  on  rh*  rh-ynriizatlon  of 
Congress  declared  th«'  f  -vni^r-s-  ■  uld  meet 
"head-on"  criticism  mft'i'  iv  -.■■•.  litihi*  clt- 
Isens  of  HUAC  Con/'---  ^  ■'  "-rwj), 
■hould  ln»«<ti^«f.>  »:.••  :  ."-".{-i:.:.^  iom- 
mlttee 

Althrwigh  R'-M'irEi.a  r.'.rv.r^f'.t  did  not  pass 
Judgment  on  HUAC.  the  tone  of  his  state- 
ment left  no  doubt  that  he  took  seriously 
the  accusations  against  the  committee  made 
by  such  persons  as  his  fellow  Republican 
and  reslil^n'  of  his  North  Shore  district.  Al- 
bert E  Jenner  Jr  ,  attorney  for  the  Warren 
Commission  on  the  Kennedy  aaaasatnatlon 
and  fom-.er  member  of  the  US  Loyalty  Re- 
view a -"^rd. 


Last  week  Jenner  said  that  HUAC  "has 
been  embarked  upon  a  program  of  exposure 
for  exposure's  sake,  character  prejudice  and 
degrading  of  VS.  citizens  of  good  reputa- 
tions svich  as  my  clients."  He  declared,  "The 
time  lias  come  lor  loyal  citizens  to  stand  up 
and  resist  the  high-handed  tactics  oX  this 
committee." 

Jenner  was  Inspired  to  make  his  comment 
by  the  committee's  treatment  of  his  clients. 
Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler,  director  of  a  heart 
disease  control  program  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Health,  and  Dr.  Stamler's  asalatant.  iirs. 
Yoianda  Hall. 

Dr  Stamler  and  Mrs  Hall  were  subpenaed 
to  appear  at  the  Chicago  hearings  of  HUAC. 
Dr.  Stamler  Immediately  signed  a  loyalty 
oath  and  gave  Dr  Eric  Oldberg.  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  assurance  that  he  had 
never  engaged  In  subversive  activities  or  con- 
sorted with  group*  or  individuals  with  such 
objectives  He  and  Mrs.  HaU  asked  HUAC 
to  testify  in  a  closed  hearing.  This  was 
denied.  In  questioning  other  witnesses,  the 
committee  counsel  later  read  their  names 
Into  the  record  as  having  had  Communist 
ainilattons  several  years  ago. 

One  witness,  an  undercover  agent  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  when  asked 
if  he  had  ever  beard  Dr.  Stamler's  name 
mentioned  at  a  Communist  Party  meeting, 
said  that  In  1059  the  Illinois  party  leader  had 
said  Stamler  was  a  party  member  But  the 
witness  said  he  himself  did  not  know  Stamler 
at  the  time 

The  qrue«tlons  and  this  testimony,  Jenner 
said,  oonstltuted  "not  one  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence admissible  or  competent"  before  any 
court  or  committee.  The  Board  of  Healiii 
Wednesday  adopted  a  resolution  which  was 
In  effect  a  vote  of  confidence  In  Dr.  Stamler 

For  27  years  HUAC  has  periodically  brought 
criticism  of  Its  methods  because,  as  In  the 
Stamler  case.  It  has  allowed  unverified 
charge*  to  be  made  public  and  hae  abused 
wltoeeeee.  It  often  has  oonluaed  Uberallam 
with  communism. 

When  the  committee  came  to  Chicago  last 
week,  we  commented  that  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  hearings  would.  In  the 
words  of  Its  chairman,  "help  the  security  of 
our  country" 

Just  what  was  accomplished  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  by  naming  a  dozen  per- 
sons as  having  tiad  Communist  affiliation 
and  making  public  experiences  of  former  un- 
dercover agents  of  the  FBI?  Security  is  well- 
guarded  by  the  FBI  which  maintains  con- 
stant checks  on  subversrve  and  Communist 
ftotlvltlee.  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject. 

HUAC*  chairman  said  the  hearings  had 
been  "useful  for  Congress  from  an  Informa- 
tional point  of  view  to  carry  out  legislation." 
What  Uglslation^  HUAC  has  been  respon- 
sible for  only  three  laws  In  itjs  27  years  of 
existence  and  one  of  these  was  made  neces- 
sary to  correct  an  error  the  committee  made 
In  writing  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

It  should  be  possible  for  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  conduct  necessary  inveetlgatloos 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  American  regard 
for  fair  play,  rulee  of  evidence  and  the  right 
of  a  person  to  face  his  accusers. 

Rep.  Yatbs  proposes  that  the  functions  of 
HUAC  be  transferred  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  where  hearings  would  be  con- 
ducted more  fairly  It  seems  likely  to  us  that 
If  Rep.  RuitarvLB's  proposed  review  of  HUAC 
Is  carried  out  TsTia'  conclusion  will  be  Ines- 
capable. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18.  1966] 
CoArncMPT  POB  Dtn  PaocBss 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  will  aak  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* today  to  endorse  another  one  of  Its  bad 
checks.  It  Is  seeking  contempt  citations 
against  Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler.  a  renowned 
heart  specialist  who  Is  director  of  the  Heart 


Disease  Control  Program  of  the  Chicat- 
Board  of  Health,  and  two  of  tUs  professioiUi 
associates,  who  declined,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  on  the  advice  of  distinguished 
counsel,  to  answer  questions  put  to  them  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  by  HUAC  In  the  course 
of  one  of  Its  scattershot  InqxUrles  Into  "sub- 
versive" activities. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  the 
House  should  not  Indulge  HUAC  In  Its  pettv 
and  pointless  persecution  of  the  wltnessts 
It  summons.  In  the  first  place,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  courts  almost  invariably 
reject  these  citations.  In  all  save  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  cases  brought  to  final 
adjudication,  the  Committee  has  been  found 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  law- 
ful authority,  Just  a  fortnight  ago,  as  one 
of  his  last  acts  as  Attorney  General,  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  ordered  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  abandon  contempt-of-Congress  proe- 
ecutlons  against  three  {jeace  activists.  Da*;- 
mar  Wilson,  Donna  Allen  and  Russell  NUon 
The  Court  of  Appeals  had  already  overturned 
their  District  Court  conviction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Committee  de- 
mand Is,  at  best,  frivolous  Its  questions  had 
no  relevance  to  any  legitimate  legislative 
purpoee  when  they  were  asked  18  months 
ago.  A  Committee  request  for  these  citations 
waa  put  on  the  House  calendar  In  January 
and  again  in  February  of  this  year — and  then 
dropped  both  times.  There  Is  certainly  no 
need  for  It  now. 

Third,  and  most  Important  the  recalci- 
trant witnesses  took  the  Issue  to  court  before 
they  ever  appeared  before  the  Committee 
Their  case,  already  briefed  and  argued,  is 
now  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  lor  the 
7th  Circuit.  It  challenges  the  Committees 
conatituUonallty  and  seeks  an  Injunction 
against  enforcement  of  its  edicts.  This  la 
a  wholly  proper  fortixn  in  which  to  have  thf 
legitimacy  of  the  Committee's  command? 
determined.  The  House  of  Representative^ 
plainly  ought  to  await  this  judicial  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan],  a  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  the  minority,  I  want  to  indicatt 
our  unanimous  support  of  the  committet 
on  the  resolution.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  only  2  years,  I  have 
studied  very  closely  its  deliberations.  I 
have  been  iinpres.sed  by  the  desire  thai 
has  been  consistently  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
tect individual  rights  and  to  faithfully 
observe  the  rules  of  the  House.  This 
consumes  most  of  our  time  in  our  delib- 
erations. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  committee's 
fairness  to  those  who  disagree  has  been 
sho'wn  In  this  debate  when  the  committee 
members  have  yielded  most  of  their  time 
to  opponents  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  our  chairman  to  certify 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  the  report  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  contumacious 
conduct  of  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  Involved  in  this 
resolution  Is  solely  a  question  of  whether 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  integrity  of  its  process  is 
to  be  maintained.  There  is  no  other 
Issue  involved  In  this  citation,  or  in  the 
citations  of  Yoianda  Hall  and  Jeremiah 
Stamler  for  identical  conduct  which  I 
understand  will  follow  Last  May,  sub- 
penas  were  duly  Lssued  and  served  by 
authority  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
Uves  on  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen,  Yoianda 
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Hall,  and  Jeremiah  Stamler,  by  which 
each  of  them  was  commanded  to  appear 
before  this  committee  or  ILs  subcommit- 
tee in  Chicago  to  testify  touching  matters 
of  inquiry  committed  to  said  committee 
and  not  to  depart  without  leave.  As  you 
have  heard,  this  command  and  this 
process  were  dishonored. 

Of  course  I  am  aware,  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  must  now  be  aware, 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  obscure 
this  one  simple  issue.  One  of  the  attor- 
neys for  the  witnesses  Hall  and  Stamler 
circularized  the  House  in  a  letter  which 
was  most  remarkable,  I  believe,  not  so 
much  for  what  it  said  but  for  what  it 
failed  to  say  He  wrote  in  part,  and  I 
quote : 

We  hope  to  demonstrate  to  every  member 
of  the  Houae  that  the  hearings  held  last 
May  In  Chicago  reflect  the  low  ebb  of  the 
Committee's  procedures.  Involving  prior  re- 
lease of  names  of  witneeses;  unreasonable 
refusal  of  executive  sessions,  physical  mis- 
trefltment  of  counsel:  lack  of  legislative  pur- 
pose; character  assassination  by  me;ins  of 
grossly  leading  questions  to  witnesses  ( other 
than  my  clients)  who  were  refusing  to  an- 
swer any  questions  (on  5th  Amendment 
grounds),  which  Committee  counsel,  know- 
ing the  witness  would  not  answer,  employed 
to  "state"  unproved  and  unsworn  supposed 
Tacts"  in  the  record  safe  from  crops-cxsml- 
natlon  or  other  exposure;  failure  to  adduce 
any  testimony  (other  than  one  blatantly 
hearsay  supposition  by  a  paid  Committee 
vrltness)  In  support  of  Committee  counsel's 
insinuations;  refusal  to  afford  cross-exami- 
nation; and  many  other  abuses  of  the 
normal  standards  of  due  process  and  fair 
play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  dignify  these  misrepresentations  with 
a  reply  You  have  the  record  before  you. 
Yet  to  assure  those  who  may  be  disturbed 
by  these  allegations,  let  me  state  cate- 
gorically : 

First.  This  committee  and  its  staff  did 
not  release  the  names  of  witnesses  sub- 
penaed  for  the  hearings. 

Second.  This  committee  did  not  un- 
reasonably refuse  an  executive  session 
for  any  of  the  witnesses. 

Third.  This  committee  did  not  physi- 
cally mistreat  counsel. 

Fourth.  This  committee  did  not  lack 
leeislative  purpose. 

Fifth  This  committee  did  not  engage 
in  chau-acter  assassination  by  any  im- 
propriety in  its  questioning. 

Sixth  This  committee  did  not  make 
any  'nquiry  or  pose  one  sinple  question 
upon  unfounded  supposition. 

Seventh.  This  committee  did  not  deny 
any  witness  any  right  to  which  iie  was 
entitled  by  law.  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  or  by  commonsense. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  committee  has 
met  with  the  most  blatant  kind  of  abuse. 
The  efforts  made  to  intimidate  and 
harass  this  committee,  and  to  obstruct 
the  hearings  in  Chicago,  were  reminis- 
cent of  the  1949  Smith  Act  trials  at  Foley 
Square,  What  we  have  here  today  in 
ibe  conduct  of  the  cHed  witnesses  is  a 
most  unjust  and  intolerable  attack  upon 
tf>e  Investigative  process.  We  cannot 
permit  it  to  succeed. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  subcom- 
iiittee  convened  in  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  evidence  of  Communist 
Party  activities  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
Ihe  Illinois  district.    It  was.  of  course, 


performing  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  by 
this  House  in  its  wisdom.  I  do  not  tliink 
that  this  House,  or  this  committee,  in 
these  days  of  crisis,  stimulated  by  Com- 
munists here  and  abroad,  need  apologize 
for  or  again  justify  the  purposes  of  the 
inquiry.  Our  chairman  made  clear  to 
the  witnesses  what  were  the  subjects  of 
inquiry  and  the  legislative  purposes. 
Several  witnesses  were  subpenaed  to 
give  testimony.  The  three  witnesses  who 
are  the  subject  of  today's  citations  were 
among  the  16  witnesses  who  were  sub- 
penaed for  the  Chicago  hearings.  A 
brief  review  of  the  information  possessed 
t>y  the  committee  relating  to  each  of 
them  amply  demonstrates  the  basis  for 
calling  them  and  for  the  committee's  be- 
lief that  they  would  possess  evidence  ma- 
terial and  relevant  to  the  committee's 
inquiry.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  some 
of  the  information  possessed  by  the  com- 
mittee as  to  each  of  them. 

Milton  Mitchell  Cohen,  residing  at 
5322  South  Kimbark,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
employed  as  an  assistant  manager  of 
Park  View  Home  in  Chicago,  was  born 
in  that  city  on  February  17,  1915.  In  an 
executive  session  before  a  subconimittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Ac- 
tivities convened  on  December  17,  1964, 
two  witnesses  who  maintained  member- 
ship in  the  Commimist  Party  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation— Lola  Belle  Holmes  for  the  period 
from  1957  to  1963,  and  Lucius  Aimstrong 
for  the  period  from  1953  to  1963 — identi- 
fied Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  during  ilieir 
period  of  membership.  Miss  Holmes  had 
testified  previously  in  executive  session. 
as  she  did  subsequently  in  the  public 
hearings  in  Chicago  in  May  1965.  that 
Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  held  various  of- 
fices of  importance  in  the  Communist 
Party  for  the  District  of  IlUnois.  includ- 
ing membership  on  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Wagenknecht  Section 
of  Chicago,  the  District  of  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Commission,  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party — the  party's  top  governing  board. 
Other  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
both  documentary  and  Irom  intelligence 
sources,  revealed  that  Milton  Mitchell 
Cohen  had  been  involved  as  a  member 
and  functionary  of  the  Communist  Party 
for  a  continuous  period  of  over  25  years 
past. 

Yolanda  Hall  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  April  29,  1922,  daughter  of  Louis 
and  Yolanda  Farkas  Freeman,  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States.  She 
attended  Tule  High  School  at  Chicago 
from  1935  to  1939,  and  entered  the  Chi- 
cago Teachers  College  from  which  she 
received  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  educa- 
tion in  1942.  At  the  time  of  her  sub- 
pena  she  was  a  research  assistant  to 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  other  citation  for  contempt  filed 
contemporaneously  herewith.  She  was 
employed  with  Dr.  Stamler  by  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Health  since  1958.  Prior 
thereto  she  was  employed  at  the  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  where  she  worked  for  3 
years  with  Dr.  Stamler  in  the  cardio- 
vascular department.  While  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Healtli  in  1963. 
she  obtained  a  master  of  science  degree 


at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
In  aid  of  her  admission  to  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Teciinology  she  was  highly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Stamler.  then  di- 
rector of  the  heart  disease  control  pro- 
gram of  the  CMcago  Board  of  Health. 
In  his  letter  of  recommendation,  ad- 
dressed to  the  director  of  admissions, 
dated  March  8.  1960,  Dr.  Stamler  stated 
that  he  had  known  Mrs.  Hall  for  several 
years  and  unqualifiedly  supported  her 
candidacy. 

In  testimony  on  July  28,  1949.  at  the 
Smith  Act  trials  in  the  Federal  district 
court  at  F'oley  Square  in  New  York  City, 
at  which  tune  she  appeared  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  Eugene 
Dennis  and  others,  top  Communist  Party 
leaders,  Yolanda  Hall  testified  that  she 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Communist  Party, 
having  joined  in  1939  while  a  student  at 
the  Chicago  Teachers  College.  This  was 
a  matter  of  public  record.  She  testified 
that  she  had  joined  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  in  1937  when  a  student  at 
the  Tule  High  School,  and  that  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  during  World  War  II,  she  par- 
ticipated m  the  formation  and  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Youth  for  Democ- 
racy, a  successor  organization  of  the 
Yoimg  Communist  League  and  w  as  in  at- 
tendance at  the  national  convention  of 
this  organization  in  October  of  1943  at 
New  Y'ork.  A  copy  of  the  October  1945 
annoimcement  of  the  Second  Anniver- 
sary Ball  of  the  American  Youth  for 
Democracy,  in  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee, noted  her  as  a  member  of  the 
Illinois-Indiana  regional  board  of  that 
organization.  The  Illinois-Indiana  re- 
gional area  was  then  coextensive  with 
district  eight  of  the  Communist  Party. 
In  the  1940's,  Milton  Cohen  was  likewise 
a  functionary  of  district  eight  of  the 
Communist  Party.  She  was  also  em- 
ployed as  an  instructor  in  the  Chicago 
Workers  School  during  the  period  from 
1945  to  1949,  a  school  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  party  for  the  indoctrina- 
tion and  recruitment  of  Communists. 

On  October  24,  1950,  Mrs.  Hall  f!led 
an  application  for  a  passport  with  the 
Department  of  State  in  which  she  repre- 
sented that  she  sought  a  passport  for 
travel  to  "England  and  France,"  and  set- 
ting forth  her  purpose  of  the  trip  as  being 
"pleasure."  She,  in  fact,  traveled  as  one 
of  a  group  of  American  delegates  to 
Stalin's  Second  World  Peace  Congress, 
held  at  Warsaw  November  16-22,  1950. 
and  thereafter  to  Moscow.  At  the  time 
of  her  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1950, 
the  committee  pos.sessed  information 
that  she  was  the  organizer  of  the  John- 
stone section  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Chicago.  The  committee  po.ssessed 
information  which  indicates  that  Mrs. 
Hall  continued  her  activities  in  support 
of  the  Communist  apparatus  from  thence 
until  a  recent  period. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  residing  at  1332 
East  Madison  Avenue  Park.  Chicago,  has 
been  employed  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  since  1958  and  is  director  of  its 
division  of  adult  health  and  aging  and 
heart  disease  control  program.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago  commencing  in  1948.  Having 
been  trained  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  colleges,  he  was 
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certlfled  by  the  National  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  on  October  31  19^.7  at 
which  time  he  became  a  fellow  In  p*.thol- 
ogy  at  the  Long  Island  College  of  Medi- 
cine. Brooklyn  NY  He  waa  th'n  In 
1948  employed  at  the  Medical  Rest  arch 
InaUtute  of  the  Michael  Reese  Hoi.pltal 
In  Chicago  where  he  remained  untl  em- 
ployed by  the  Chicago  Board  of  K»alth 
In  1958  During  hla  employment  at  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  next  vhlle 
at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  h.;  be- 
came a  principal  Investigator  under  varl- 
oua  grants  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  continues  to  function  In 
that  capacity  up  to  the  present  time 
For  the  period  from  1957  to  1965,  ^e  has 
administered  Federal  grants  as  prliiclpal 
investigator  In  a  sum  totalling  In  excess 
of  >1  million  As  a  principal  Investiga- 
tor he  exercises  complete  authort  y  in 
the  disbursement  of  funds,  supe  "Mslon 
of  the  assigned  project,  and  the  enploy- 
ment  of  personnel  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  granting;  agency  and  th(  reg- 
ulations of  any  affiliated  instltutioi 

Information  from  intelligence  sources. 
as  well  8LS  from  documentary  eviderce  in 
possession  of  the  committee,  point  >d  to 
the  fact  that  Jeremiah  Stamler  had  a 
long  and  continuous  record  of  member- 
ship In  the  Communist  Party 

It  Is  the  committee's  information  that 
in  the  early  1940.s,  Jeremiah  Sttonler 
was  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  In  New  York,  and  for  a  period 
served  as  head  of  the  New  York  State 
student  section  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  For  example  an  ofBclal  ballot 
utilized  by  the  Fourth  Empire  Sut<  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  CommunLst  Ltague. 
for  election  of  State  council  memt-^rs  of 
the  Young  Communist  League  In  March 
of  1943  In  possession  of  the  committee 
lists  him  as  1  of  the  136  canc.ldates 
protxxed  by  the  nominating  comriittee 
and  the  delegation  caucus  for  the  con- 
vention The  committee  was  further  in- 
formed that  Jeremiah  Sumler  and  his 
wife.  Rose  Stamler.  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  June  27  1942.  Jolne<!  the 
Communist  Party  on  or  about  1946  The 
committef  was  further  Informed  that 
during  the  1950  s.  Dr  JeremlsJi  Stamler 
was  a  Communist  Party  functionary  who 
directed  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  underground  within  the  Chicago 
area 

A  copy  of  the  passport  application  of 
Jeremiah  SUmJer  of  May  14.  1956.  re- 
vealed that  he  applied  for  a  passport  to 
travel  to  various  European  countries  In 
the  letter  accompanying  this  application 
he  Indicated  tiiat  the  purpose  of  this  trip 
was  in  connection  with  his  medical  re- 
search work  The  Passport  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Sute  asked  him  to  file  an 
affidavit  under  the  provisions  of  section 
51  135  of  the  passport  regulations,  which 
In  the  language  of  that  section  had  as 
Its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  national 
interest  by  assurUig  that  no  US  passport 
be  used  in  support  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  The  letter  specifi- 
cally asked  him  to  forward  an  affidavit 
aettinc  forth  whetner  he  was  at  any  time 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
CommurUst  Political  Asaoclatlon,  a  de- 
■crtption  of  offices  or  other  posiUons 
which   he  may  have  held  therein,   and 


whether  his  membership  had  been  termi- 
nated and  under  what  condltlor^s  .such 
termination  occurred  Dr  Stamler  re- 
fused to  submit  such  an  affidavit  and  his 
application  was  denied 

The  committee  also  possessed  intelli- 
gence information  that  In  1956  and  1957. 
meetings  of  the  Hyde  Park  section  of  the 
Communist  Party  were  held  on  a  regular 
basis  at  the  home  of  Dr  Jeremiah  Stam- 
ler and  wife  Roee  Stamler  then  residing 
at  5414  Engleside.  Chicago.  Ill  MeeUngs 
of  the  Southslde  section  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  were  likewise  held  at  his  resi- 
dence during  the  same  period  Among 
those  m  regular  attendance  at  the  party 
meetings  at  his  residence  included  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen,  Ben  M  Prtedlander. 
Leon  Gurley — also  known  as  Leon  Joy 
Jennings — and  Mathilda  Heyman — also 
known  as  Matiillda  Perryboon,  also 
known  as  Mathilda  Burke  These  per- 
sons were  all  identified  by  Lola  Belle 
Holmes  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  The  committee  was  also  informed 
that  the  Communist  Party  meetings  held 
at  the  residence  of  Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler 
were  terminated  In  early  1958  for  se- 
curity reasons,  that  Dr  Stamler  was 
about  to  become  associated  with  an  or- 
ganization the  identity  of  which  would 
preclude  further  meetings  at  his  home 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr  Stamler  com- 
menced his  employment  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  In  1958 

While  meetings  of  the  Hyde  Park  and 
Southslde  sections  of  the  Communist 
Party  were  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr 
Stamler.  and  it  was  the  committee's  In- 
formation that  Rose  Stamler  acted  as 
chairman  at  .some  of  these  meetings.  It 
was  the  committee  s  Information  that  Dr 
Stamler  had  met  on  a  regular  basis  as  a 
member  of  the  professional  .section  of 
the  Communist  Party,  but  that  he  like- 
wise ceased  to  meet  revnilarly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  section  In  the 
early  part  of  1958  for  the  .same  reasons 
that  meetings  of  the  Hyde  Park  and 
Southslde  sections  were  discontinued  at 
his  residence,  namely,  the  prospect  of  his 
obtaining  an  Important  position  He  did. 
however,  continue  thereafter  to  meet  on 
an  irregular  basis  with  members  of  the 
professional  section,  also  with  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  for  the  District  of  Illinois,  and 
continued  his  contacts  and  associations 
with  high-level  officials  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  up  to  and  including  the  early 
part  of   1965 

Mr  Speaker  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
can  anyone  reasonably  contend  that  the 
committee  was  without  probable  cause  in 
subpenalng  any  of  these  persons? 

Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  because 
of  the  positions  they  occupy  or  the  repute 
they  are  said  to  possess,  they  should  not 
have  been  subpenaed.  for  to  do  so  would 
cause  them  injury  Mind  you  it  is  said 
to  cause  them  injury — not  Injustice 
Mr  Speaker,  we  cannot  accept  this  argu- 
ment as  a  basis  for  barring  legislative 
Inquiry  If  this  argument  were  valid.  It 
might  with  equal  Justice  be  advanced 
against  subpenalng  any  witness  who 
might  be  embarrassed  by  t)elng  called 
In  the  criminal  or  civil  courts  Must  the 
Corwrress  and  the  courts  cease  operation'' 
It  IS  clear  that  witnesses  are  not  to  be 


excused  from  their  obligations  or  from 
requirements  of  law.  whether  in  the 
courts  or  oefore  committees  of  Congress, 
because  tiiey  have  a  certain  reputation  or 
occupy  positions  of  importance.  There 
is  not  one  law  for  the  rich  In  repute  or 
substance  and  another  for  the  poor  in 
repute  or  substance  Equal  justice  and 
the  imperative  demands  of  goverrunent 
require  that  the  law  be  no  respecter  of 
persons  Indeed,  in  matters  of  rmtional 
security  tne  demand  for  information  re- 
lating to  the  relevant  activities  of  prom- 
inent persons,  who  are  In  a  position  to  do 
greater  damage  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation,  becomes  even  more  imperative 
than  from  persons  of  less  influence  or 
more  lowly  position 

Moreover,  the  demai^d  of  Congress  for 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  In  aid  of  itf 
legislative  function — and  hence  a  public 
record — i;,  as  Imperative  as  that  of  a 
court  of  J  istice  for  relevant  testimony  in 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings  A  person, 
at  hLs  own  option,  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  disqualify  himself  as  a  witness  by 
reason  of  his  own  conduct  or  failures 
and  thus  secure  anonymity  or  exemption 
from  the  reasonable  demands  of  gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  any  interro- 
gators that  might  be  put  to  Cohen.  Hall. 
or  Stamler.  or  testimony  that  any  of 
them  may  give,  would  lend  to  disgrace 
or  otherwise  render  them  infamous, 
would  not  of  Itself  support  a  request  that 
interrogatories  be  put,  or  the  testimony 
received.  In  confidence  or,  in  other  words, 
be  accomplished  in  executive  session. 
An  act  of  Congress  expressly  provides 
otherwise ; 

No  wimrsa  Is  piivtleged  to  refuse  to  testlf; 
to  any  fact,  or  to  produce  any  paper,  respect- 
ing whlcii  he  siiall  be  examined  by  eltJier 
House    of    Congress  upon    the    ground 

tliat  his  testimony  to  such  fact  or  his  pro- 
duction of  such  fjaper  may  tend  to  disgrace 
him  or  otherwise  render  him  Infamous  (Act 
of  June  22    1938.   2  US    Code  193  ) 

The  fact  that  the  committee's  inquirj' 
will  disclose  the  associational  activities 
of  Cohen.  Hall,  and  Stamler  with  the 
Communist  movement  would  not  serve  to 
bar  the  inqulrj-  As  the  court  pointed  out 
in  Vphaus  v  Wyman  (360  US.  72.  80f'. 
decided  June  8.  1959.  which  upheld  the 
contempt  conviction  of  Uphaus  for  his 
refusal  to  produce  a  list  of  guests  at  the 
World  Fellowship.  Inc  .  in  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  by  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire into  certain  subversive  activities 
within  that  State,  "so  long  as  the  com- 
mittee must  report  to  Its  legislative  par- 
ent, exposure— in  the  sense  of  disclo- 
sure— Is  an  inescapable  incident  of  an 
investigation  into  the  presence  of  sub- 
versive persons  within  a  State  And  the 
governmental  Interest  In  self-preserva- 
tion Is  sufficiently  compelling  to  subordi- 
nate the  Interest  in  associational 
privacy  " 

Nevertheless,  Mr  Speaker,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Chicago  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee took  every  precaution  to  protect 
every  person  against  unjust  injuo'.  *"'' 
fully  complied  with  the  rules  of  this 
Houiie  and  the  rules  of  this  committee 
House  rule  XI26imi  expressly  provides 
that: 

If  the  comnUttee  determines  that  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hearing  ro»5 


tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any 
person.  It  shall — 

1 1 )  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

( 2 )  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

I  ^^  I  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  addltlon»l  witnesses. 

nil  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (m), 
the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional witnesses 

Prior  to  holding  public  sessions  the 
committee  initially  received  In  executive 
session  such  evidence  or  testimony  as 
might  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  In- 
criminate any  per.son.  In  further  com- 
pliance with  this  riile,  and  prior  to  the 
holding  of  public  sessions,  the  committee 
ijave  notice  to  all  persons,  including 
Cohen,  Hall,  and  Stamler,  that  this  com- 
mittee was  in  possession  of  evidence  or 
•.estimony  relating  to  their  Commimlst 
Party  membership.  Each  was  afforded 
ail  opportimity  voluntarily  to  appear  as 
a  witness  In  executive  session,  and  each 
was  advised  of  his  or  her  right  to  request 
that  the  committee  subpena  additional 
witnesses  All  were  expressly  advised  as 
to  the  date  within  which  they  should 
act — a  date  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  public  session.  Not  one  of  them 
r-ommimlcated  individually  or  through 
•.heir  coiaisel  with  this  committee.    Not 

ne  of  them  asked  to  be  heard  in  execu- 
tive session  within  this  appropriate  and 
critical  time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  must  emphasize  that 
thus  rule,  and  the  notice  given  pursuant 
to  It,  alTorded  all  persons  adequate  pro- 
tection, if  the  factual  basis  for  the  in- 
quirv-  relating  to  any  of  them  was  without 
probable  cause,  or  based  upon  untrue  or 
perjured  evidence,  or  Indeed  If  there  was 
some  reason  which  they  wished  to  ad- 
vance that  might  lead  the  committee  to 
lake  a  different  course.  The  benefits 
afforded  by  this  rule  were  waived.  Not 
one  of  these  persons  asked  to  be  heard 
in  executive  session.  Not  one  of  them 
advised  the  committee  that  there  was 
error  in  thus  evidence  or  information. 
Not  one  of  them  made  request  to  exam- 
ine Uie  evidence  or  to  put  interrogatories 
to  witnesses  on  that  basis.  Not  one  of 
them  advised  the  committee  that  his  or 
her  membership  in  the  Communist  Party 
had  been  terminated,  If  It  had.  Not  one 
of  them  advised  the  committee  that  he 
or  she  had  no  knowledge  on  this  subject 
of  Inquiry  Not  one  of  them  advised  this 
committee  that  he  or  slie  had  any  other 
matter  to  communicate  wiiich  might 
•warrant  the  committee  In  taking  a  dif- 
ferent course.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
there  was  any  error  in  the  testimony  or 
evidence  relating  to  any  person.  It  was 
•ne  duty  of  that  person,  in  the  light  of 
the  notice,  to  assist  Congress  by  clarify- 
ing the  situation  when  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

It  was  only  after  the  committee  had 
gone  to  Chicago  and  after  the  public 
sessions  commenced,  that  these  three 
witnesses  then  in  pubhc  forum  made  their 
i^uests  that  Interrogatories  or  evidence 
•■■elatinK  to  them  be  put  In  executive  ses- 
sion. Nevertheless.  In  making  these  re- 
Q'Jests  at  that  time,  when  the  public 
hearing  was  already  In  progress,  none  of 
•he  witnesses  or  their  attorneys  offered 


any  excuse  or  justiflcatlon  for  their  pres- 
ent claim  to  have  evidence  or  Interroga- 
tories relating  to  them,  or  their  own  tes- 
timony, taken  In  executive  session.  Not 
one  of  the  witnesses  asserted  that  he  had 
not  received  notice  of  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  executive  session  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  public  hearing.  Not 
one  of  the  witnesses  then  asserted  that 
the  evidence  or  testimony  relating  to  him 
was  untrue — nor,  indeed,  do  they  make 
any  such  assertion  now.  Not  one  of  the 
witnesses  made  any  representation  of 
fact  or  law  that  might  have  persuaded 
the  committee  to  take  a  different  direc- 
tion. In  fact,  none  of  these  witnesses 
even  offered  to  testify  in  executive  ses- 
sion if  the  opportunity  were  granted. 
On  the  contrary,  both  Hall  and  Stamler 
made  unmistakably  clear  that  their  re- 
quests for  executive  session  were  to  carry 
no  Implication  that  neither  would  tes- 
tify in  response  to  interrogatories  put  in 
executive  session. 

Having  complied  with  House  rule  XI, 
26(m) ,  the  committee  was  under  no  duty 
thereafter  to  hear  Cohen,  Hall,  or  Stam- 
ler in  executive  session,  or  to  refrain 
from  interrogating  other  witnesses  who 
possessed  knowledge  relating  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  House  rules — 
specifically,  XI,  26(g)— required  that  the 
committee  proceed  in  public  session  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  committee  deter- 
mined otherwise.  The  burden  was  now 
upon  the  witnesses  to  justify  the  con- 
fidential treatment  they  sought.  They 
did  not  meet  this  burden.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  subcommittee's  action 
in  refusing  their  present  requests  cannot 
now  be  attacked  as  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. This  was  clearly  the  import  and 
niling  of  a  unanimous  court  in  Federal 
Communications  Commission  v.  Schrei- 
ber.  381  U.S.  379,  decided  as  recently  as 
May  24,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  Is  before  you. 
I  submit  that  there  is  only  one  conclusion 
which  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from 
this  record.  There  was  here  a  deliberate 
effort  to  abort  and  forestall  any  inquiry 
relating  to  Cohen,  Hall,  and  Stamler. 
whether  in  executive  or  public  session. 
We  cannot  permit  or  condone  such 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  of  course  be  very 
nice  for  the  Communist  apparatus — and 
the  world  Commimlst  movement — if  the 
Congress  would  let  it  alone,  would  not 
make  any  inquiry  into  its  practices  and 
its  organization,  and  would  not  legislate 
upon  it.  'We  have,  however,  as  I  see  it. 
no  obligation  to  advance  the  Interests  of 
the  Commimlst  Party  within  this  coun- 
try, to  foster  its  growth,  to  conceal  its 
activities,  or  to  shield  its  leadership  from 
necessary  disclosure.  Nor  have  we  any 
obligation  to  excuse  a  witness  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  gross  miscon- 
duct in  refusing  to  respond  to  the  lawful 
process  of  this  House. 

This  country's  security  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  me  and,  I  believe,  to  the 
Members  of  this  House.  The  matter  was 
well  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  when 
it  said: 

To  preserve  Its  Independence,  and  give  se- 
curity against  foreign  aggression  and  en- 
croachment. Is  the  highest  duty  of  every  na- 
tion, and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all 
other  considerations  are  to  be  subordinated. 


It  matters  not  In  what  form  such  aggression 
and  encroachment  come.  (Quoted  in  Com- 
munist Party  Case,  360  U.S.  1,  96.) 

I  trust  that  our  sense  of  duty  will  not 
become  so  subdued  by  cynicism  or  error, 
or  so  misled  by  the  claims  of  alien  ideol- 
ogies, that  we  shall  ever  lose  sight  of  this 
simple  truth  upon  which  our  safety  and 
our  freedom  depends. 

Mr.  -WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleviland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  these  3  minutes  because 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Members 
of  the  House — and  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  here  now  who  should 
have  their  attention  called  to  the  state- 
ments in  the  minority  supplemental 
views  in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, page  88.  signed  by  myself  and  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Curtis], 

We  address  ourselves  there  to  the  very 
FKjint  that  is  now  so  late  in  the  session 
tying  up  this  House  in  a  knot.  Actually, 
this  is  not  the  proper  forum  to  debate 
whether  this  contempt  citation  is  a  good 
and  valid  citation  or  not.  We  have  some 
evidence  it  is  good;  we  have  some  evi- 
dence it  is  not,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
mean  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  them. 

But  I  do  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  the  proper  peo- 
ple to  bring  out  a  contempt  citation.  I 
do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  them  or  their 
judgement.  But  after  all.  you  can  get 
pretty  mad  at  someone  who  does  not 
answer  your  questions.  I  got  pretty  mad 
the  other  day  when  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  not 
yield  to  answer  mine — and  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  referring  to  the  acting  major- 
ity floor  leader. 

What  we  recommend  in  the  minority 
views  is : 

All  citations  of  contempt  be  referred  to  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions— • 

Described  more  fully  at  other  places 
in  the  report — 

before  they  are  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  further  proceedings. 

We  go  on  to  point  out  in  these  minor- 
ity views,  very  wisely,  the  fact  that  under 
present  rules  the  contempt  citation  is 
brought  out  by  people  who  feel  they 
have  been  held  in  contempt.  There  is 
always  the  question  of  their  objectivity. 

I  want  to  commend  these  minority 
views  to  the  House.  I  see  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  right  now  who  are  always  talking 
about  congressional  reform  and  always 
talking  about  ways  of  improving  the 
workings  of  this  body.  I  want  to  refer 
them  to  the  Republican  supplemental 
views  in  this  joint  report  on  the  orga- 
nization of  Congress. 

I  also  remind  them  that  although  2 
years  ago  we  adopted  unanimously  the 
resolution  to  study  the  organization  of 
Congress  we  conclude  our  deliberations 
this  year  without  having  acted  on  it  I 
believe  that  speaks  very  poorly  for  this 
body.    It  is  a  sad  commentary     It  is  sad 
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there  is  so  little  comment — particularly 
by  those  who  should  know  better — or 
those  who  profess  to  know  better 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield  at  this  point' 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  do  not  yield  at 
thli!  point. 

Mr  YATES.  I  was  only  going  to  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  test  us  by  giving 
us  a  motion  to  recommit  to  a  committee. 
In  accord  with  the  suggestion 

Mr    CLEVEXAND      We    will. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HoLiriELD'  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama    Mr    Buchanan)  has  the  floor. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  desist  while 
the  Chair  restores  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure 

Mr  YATES     I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire    Mr    d-rvcLANDl 

Mr  ClJrVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  >vhlle 
we  a.-c  talking  about  congressional  re- 
form as  I  understand,  it  is  always  pretty 
hard  to  get  time  on  this  side  What  little 
time  I  hr.ve  I  shall  hang  on  to 

I  want  to  read  that  part  of  the  supple- 
mental views  referred  to: 

7      CONTEMPT    CtTATIONB 

Wo  recommend  that  all  citations  of  con- 
temoc  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congr8S8lc«ial  Operation*  before  the  y  are 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  further 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  necessary  powers  of  any  legis- 
lative tKKly  la  to  protect  Itself  ag.iinst  acts 
designed  to  undermine  and  contravene  Its 
functions.  The  means  employed  by  thf  Con- 
(tre.ss  la  through  the  contempt  procedure,  a 
procedure  which  calls  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  act  which  tJ^reatens  it  aud 
provides  for  punishment  of  the  offsnder, 
either  through  the  courts  or  through  the 
bar  of  the  House  against  which  the  con- 
tempt has  t>een  directed 

Most  contempts  today  arise  from  actions  of 
those  called  before  committees  of  the  Con- 
Rre.ss  as  witnesses.  There  Is  no  need  to  call 
attention  to  the  Importance  of  our  commit- 
tee structure  but  the  point  that  concerns  us 
Is  the  manner  in  which  contempt  citations 
are  handled 

At  present.  It  la  the  practice  for  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
act  of  contempt  to  serve  as  first  Judge  of  the 
matter  It  Is  the  committee  itself  which  re- 
ports the  matter  to  tJhe  parent  body,  acting 
a«  t>oth  victim  and  prooecutor 

We  question  both  the  soundness  and  the 
Ju:stlce  of  such  a  procedure  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  recommend  that  contempt  citations 
be  referred  in  each  case  to  an  Impartial  com- 
mittee— the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.  This  committee  would 
screen  the  evidence  and  report  Its  findings 
mild  rer.>nimendatlons  to  Its  parent  body 

Although  not  strictly  In  point  here  the 
preceding  section  of  our  views  are  also 
significant,  these  being  Republican  views 
are  of  course  unpublicized  views: 
e    RIGHTS  or  wrrNcaais 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  connael,  a  wit- 
ness before  a  committee  of  the  Congiws 
should  be  extended  the  right  to  crow-sx- 
amine  other  wtineMe*  and  to  review  the 
recurd.  In  particular  any  mAtcrlal  which 
might  lend  to  defame  him.  He  also  should 
h<tve  the  right  to  brlag  in  rebuttal  wltn«aaM. 


Mr  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr   OH^RAl 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  chairman,  from  Louisiana. 
If  he  is  yielding  me  only  5  minutes  when 
he  knows  that  two  of  the  persons  In- 
volved are  my  constituents? 

Mr  WTLLI8  Yes  I  yielded  the 
gentleman  5  minutes  with  that  knowl- 
edge 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  May  I  give 
the  5  minutes  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  with  my  deep  thanks''  I 
would  not  want  my  good  friend,  for 
whom  I  have  high  respect,  become  ex- 
hausted by  such  excessive  generosity. 

Mr  WILLIS  I  know  that  I  told 
the  gentleman  a  while  ago.  Instead  of 
yielding  him  10  minutes  to  start  with 
i  would  yield  him  5  minutes  at  a  time, 
so  after  this  5  minutes  I  will  yield 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  So  I  get  5 
minutes  now  and  5  minutes  on  another 
citation;  or  15  minutes  In  all'' 

Mr.  •WILLIS.  No.  I  will  yield  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  after 
the  first  5  minutes  expire.  If.  when  we 
reach  the  next  citation,  since  the  gentle- 
man wanted  15  mlriutes  all  told,  he  wants 
an  additional  5  m^inutes  or  even  10  min- 
utes, I  will  do  It  again. 

Mr  O'HAJIA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  came  to  the  Congress  the 
same  year  We  have  always  been  good 
friends  But  I  think  his  treatment  of 
me  now  Indicates  he  does  not  always  hold 
to  the  course. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  admoriish  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  of  the  House  to  use  parliamen- 
tary language. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  appreciate 
the  advice  of  the  Chair.  What  I  in- 
tended to  say  is  that  the  Lord  never 
made  a  sweeter  man  than  our  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WILLIS  Except  the  gentleman 
from  Chicago. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  never  vated  for  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee — ^never.  I  was 
elected  first  in  1948.  and  the  issue  of 
that  campaign  was  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

There  was  a  young  sophomore  here 
from  California,  and  the  then  sitting 
Republican  Congressman  from  the  dis- 
trict I  now  represent.  They  were  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Conmilt- 
tee.  They  would  go  to  Chicago  and  say 
that  everybody  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago were  CommimlstB;  that  these  great 
atomic  scientists  were  Communists  In 
that  campaign  of  mine  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  carried  the  dis- 
trict, but  I  was  elected  on  that  Issue.  So 
never  have  I  voted  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  Yet 
during  these  years  that  I  have  been  here 
I  have  maintained  a  warm,  affectionate 
friendship  for  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  regard  today  as  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known  and  one  of 
my  dearest  friends  Governor  Tuck,  who 
is  a  member  of  that  committee  Tad 
Walter  and  I  were  close  friends  I  never 
permitted  my  feeling  against  the  com- 
mittee to  aiTect  my  regard  for  the  mem- 


bers and  my  colleagues  serving  on  the 
committee. 

Yes,  I  am  speaking  with  emotion.  Two 
of  the  people  that  you  are  citing  for  con- 
tempt are  dear  friends  of  mine.  They 
are  men  who  are  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  my  constituents  and  the  people 
In  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  telegram 
that  I  hold  Is  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  watching  this  proceed- 
ing today,  with  the  prayer  on  their  lips 
that  this  House  will  refuse  to  vote  these 
citations.  It  is  from  a  great  religious 
leader.  Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Weinstein.  Ho  is 
the  rabbi  of  the  permanent  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  former  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  for- 
mer Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Goldberg.     It  reads: 

Much  troubled  at  the  news  that  the  HUAC 
Is  attempting  to  push  contempt  citations 
against  Dr  Stamler  and  others  Just  befor« 
congressional  adjournment.  TlUs  will  be  a 
great  disservice  not  only  to  those  accused 
but  to  the  whole  cause  of  civil  liberties.  I 
urge  you  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  to  withstand  this 
Ul-consldered  step. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Holi- 
FTELD  > .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
may  I  have  my  other  5  minutes  noW 

Mr.  WILUS.  Yes  I  gladly  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Stamler 
Is  one  of  the  great  heart  experts  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  had 
a  thought  in  his  mind  that  was  not  of 
tenderness  and  of  serving  people.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  ever  had  an  American 
stronger  in  his  American  patrioti.sm  than 
Dr.  Stamler  Now  why  he  has  been 
brought  Into  this  I  do  not  know. 

Yes.  It  may  be  that  some  paid  per- 
son— and  I  was  Interested  In  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  HaysI  yaid— 
I  had  not  heard  about  those  contracts— I 
hope  that  those  contracts  do  not  suggest 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  is 
going  back  to  its  old  practices. 

There  is  something  that  not  everybody 
knows  of  the  old  practices.  Why,  they 
used  to  have  meetings  and  they  would 
have  some  woman  of  ill  repute  give  testi- 
mony. It  was  all  perjured  testimony. 
and  generally  there  was  a  great  .scene 
of  merriment  while  those  hearings  were 
being  held,  and  then  finally  the  chair- 
man was  Indicted  for  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  she  was  a  "woman"  and  that 
the  chairman  cashed  a  check  for  S108  for 
a  dummy  on  the  committee's  payroll  and 
gave  the  chairman  $100.  She  said  he 
was  a  good  generous  man  and  let  her 
keep  the  $8  after  he  had  put  SlOO  in 
his  pocket. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
hLstory  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  but  that  was  in  another  time 
period  or  era. 

On  another  occasion  the  committee 
announced  that  the  respected  and  re- 
vered wife  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wasfiington  Post  was  a  Communist. 
Oh,  they  got  a  lot  of  publicity  out  of  that. 
But  they  finally  apologized  and  admitted 
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it  was  all  a  mistake.  The  committee  had 
caused  all  of  this  distress  to  a  good 
woman  of  many  noble  deeds  because 
someone  else  had  the  same  name. 

Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  committee 
which  has  had  a  bad  past  even  though 
the  committee  were  now  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  virtue,  it  could  not  live  down  its 
past  and  its  name. 

I  am  hoping.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
citation  will  not  be  voted,  and  yet  I  do 
say  to  you,  despite  the  fact  tliat  these 
men  and  this  woman  in  Chicago  are  my 
friends,  and  I  believe  in  their  Innocence, 
if  it  were  not  for  one  fact,  I  would  vote 
for  these  citations.  Let  me  explain.  I 
have  never  voted  for  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  but  I  have  always 
voted  for  its  citations.  I  have  taken  the 
position  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts  to  determine  and  that  we  .should 
refer  strictly  legal  questions  to  the  courts 
for  decision. 

So.  today.  If  it  were  not  for  one  cir- 
cumstance, even  though  these  are  friends 
of  mine  and  I  am  convinced  of  their  in- 
nocence, I  would  be  voting  for  tlie  cita- 
tions, leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  make  the 
decision  whether  under  the  law  they 
were  guilty  of  contempt. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the  facts 
in  this  case? 

There  Is  pending  In  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Seventh  Circuit  of 
Dlinols  a  case.  It  was  argued  about  a 
month  ago.  The  decision  will  be  handed 
down  on  that  case  within  tlie  next  few 
weeks.  It  was  commenced  after  this 
hearing  had  been  held  in  Cliicapo. 
There  was  another  suit  held  before  the 
hearing  started,  a  suit  asking  for  an 
injunction.  But  after  the  hearing  of 
the  committee  was  held,  this  .'^cond  .suit 
was  filed.  Thus  the  matter  already  is  in 
the  court. 

Mr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnois.  Certainly,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Sj^aker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's statements  and  I  express  for  him 
my  admiration. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoi.s  agree  that  were 
the  pendency  of  a  lawsuit  a  vabd  ground 
for  voting  down  this  re.'=olulion.  that  no 
committee  of  the  Congress,  under  any 
circumstances,  at  any  time,  oould  ever 
act  and  refer  a  case  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  any  contempt  citation,  because 
with  the  free  access  that  every  citizen 
has  to  the  courts,  that  mere  pendency  of 
the  lawsuit  whether  it  be  frivolou.?,  or  not 
would  obstruct  the  objectives  of  anv  com- 
mittee'' 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  say  to  my  good  friend,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  because  he 
Is  a  man  of  conscience.  I  would  .say  to 
him  that  I  hold  to  a  .'strict  divi.sion  of 
power  of  the  courts  and  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUCHAJJAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  occasions  within  the  last  2  years,  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  re- 
mained silent  while  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  attacked  the  committee  and  made 
allegations  against  it. 

Today,  he  has  again  addressed  the 
House,  underlining  these  accusation.=:.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  remain  .silent  any 
longer.  Failure  to  reply  to  charges  which 
now,  on  three  separate  occasions,  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  rec- 
ord of  this  House  can  be  interpreted  only 
as  acquiescence  to  them,  as  apreement 
that  the  are  solidly  based,  and  that  the 
committee  stands  guilty  as  charged. 

Since  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case, 
these  accu^tions  can  no  longer  go 
unchallenged. 

On  February  25,  1966,  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1948  I  ran  for  Congress. 
Mine  was  a  strong  Republican  district.  One 
of  the  issues  was  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  This  arose  from  the 
fact  that  members  of  that  committee  at  that 
time  had  come  into  the  district  and  they 
said  that  every  person  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  a  Communist,  Including  the 
atomic  scientists,  who  had  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  free  world  the  atomic  bomb,  and  all 
without  one  break  In  the  secrecy  required. 

I  have  never  known  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment to  run  stronger  than  it  ran  in  my  dis- 
trict. Women  as  well  as  men  worked  through 
the  day  and  through  the  nigiit  to  accom- 
plish my  election  as  a  rebuke  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  had  become  wild, 
reckless  and  irresponsible.  Tliat  was  almost 
17  years  ago. 

He  went  on  to  say  that,  altliough  some 
members  of  the  committee  in  recent 
years  had  been  his  personal  friends — 

The  plain,  blunt  truth  is  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee today  were  pure  as  the  driven  snow, 
it  could  not  live  down  Its  past. 

On  February  2  of  this  year,  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  reports  of  contempt 
involving  certain  KKK  leaders,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  stated  that  in  the 
1948  campaign,  when  he  wa.s  first  elected 
to  the  House,  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  was  one  of  the  major  issues  in 
the  congressional  campaign.  He  then 
stated: 

Members  of  the  committee  as  then  consti- 
tuted had  leveled  charges  of  the  basest  char- 
acter against  the  district  that  I  represented, 
including  wholesale  Indictments  of  the 
atomic  scientists,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago whoee  tireless  services,  sacrifices,  and 
high  patriotic  loyalty  had  set  a  pattern  of 
good  citizenship. 

The  feeling  against  the  committee  ran 
heavy,  and  although  many  years  have  elapsed 
that  feeling  still  obtains  In  my  district.  I 
would  say  that  my  constituents  as  a  whole 
are  sensitive  to  the  Irreparable  injury  that 
wrongfully  can  be  done  to  the  reputation 
even  of  the  most  Innocent  when  there  are 
public  hearings  In  a  highly  emotlunal  climate 
and  without  those  protections  that  centuries 
of  experience  have  woven  into  the  law. 

These  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  were  echoes — somewhat  embel- 
lished, I  must  say — of  a  statement  he 
placed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  on 
April  4,  1949,  when  he  stated  that  certain 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Chicago 


had  worked  for  his  election  in  1948  "be- 
cause of  the  unfair  and  unjustified  as- 
persions cast,  not  upon  them  individually 
but  anonymously  upon  atomic  scientists 
as  a  body,  by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  80th  Congress." 

In  these  three  statements,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  made  a  series  of 
allegations.  Let  us  look  at  these  specific 
charges,  one  by  one,  and  see  how  they 
square  with  the  facts: 

Allegation  No.  1 :  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  invaded  Chicago 
in  1948. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  com- 
mittee held  no  hearings  at  all,  either 
public  or  executive,  in  Chicago  in  1948. 

Allegation  No.  2:  The  committee  lev- 
eled charges  of  the  "basest  character" 
against  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

Actually,  at  no  time  in  its  history,  in 
1948  or  any  other  year,  has  the  commit- 
tee leveled  anj-  charge  or  made  any  state- 
ment or  comment  of  any  kind  about  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

Allegation  No.  3:  The  committee  in- 
dicted the  University  of  Chicago  whole- 
sale by  saying  that  every  person  at  the 
university,  including  the  atomic  scien- 
tists working  there,  were  Communists. 

This  charge  is  as  completely  unsup- 
ported as  the  first  two.  It  is  clear  from 
the  remarks  made  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  on  the  occasion  I  have  referred 
to,  that  when  he  made  them,  he  had  in 
mind  hearings  on  atomic  espionage 
which  were  held  by  the  committee  in 
1948. 

What  are  the  facts  about  these 
hearings? 

Between  August  24  and  September  16. 
1948.  14  witnesses  testified  before  the 
commi'/tee  in  an  investigation  of  Soviet 
atomic  espionage  activities.  They  testi- 
fied in  6  days  of  hearings,  every  one  of 
which  was  held  in  Washington  and  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  Not  one  of  the  hearings 
was  public. 

On  September  28,  about  2  weeks  after 
the  hearings  were  completed,  the  com- 
mittee issued  a  "Report  on  Soviet  Espio- 
nage Activities  in  Connection  With  the 
Atom  Bomb.  "  At  the  same  time,  it  re- 
leased the  testimony  of  three  of  the  wit- 
nesses— Clarence  Hiskey.  Martin  David 
Kamen.  and  John  Chapin.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  other  10  witnesses  has  not 
been  made  public  to  this  day.  It  is  still 
secret.  I  might  mention  the  fact  that 
the  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  re- 
ceived in  these  hearings  included  both 
intelligence  and  security  oflBcials  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  persons  who  were 
involved  in  atomic  espionage  against  the 
United  States. 

And  now   the  important   point: 

In  the  committee  report  and  in  the  re- 
leased testimony,  not  a  single  person  then 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  was  named 
as.  or  accused  of  being,  a  Communist. 
Not  a  single  atomic  scientist  then  work- 
ing at  the  university  was  accused  of  be- 
ing a  Communist,  of  being  disloyal,  a 
security  risk  or  anything  like  it. 

I  challenge  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  read — or  to  reread,  if  he  has  read 
them  before — the  report  and  the  released 
testimony  and  to  find  in  eitlier  document 
any  accusation  or  disparaging  remark 
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about  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  any 
person  at  the  university,  atomic  scientist 
or  ot/itT 

So  there  will  be  no  mlsunderstandlruj 
on  this  point.  I  want  to  state  for  the 
RtcoRD  just  what  was  contained  and  re- 
vealed m  these  two  documents — the  re- 
port ar.d  the  released  testimony 

The  report  centered  on  the  atomic 
espionage  activities  of  Soviet  Agent  Ar- 
thur Aie.xandrovich  Adams  and  his  con- 
tacts In  the  United  States  Adams  fled 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  apparently  in  1945 
when  he  learned  that  security  agents 
were  on  his  trail  The  report  named  five 
contacts  of  Adan\s  In  New  York  City 
Not  one  of  these  persons  was  in  any  way 
associated  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

It  aLs»j  dealt  with  other  persons — Mar- 
tin Kamen  Clarence  Hlskey.  and  John 
Chapin  They  were  the  three  witnesses 
In  the  hearings  whose  testimony  was 
made  public 

All  had  worked  on  the  World  War  11 
A-bomb  project  which  operated  under 
the  code  name  Manhattan  EngUieerlng 
District  ■■  Thl.s  was  of  course,  a  Federal 
undertaking  with  its  personnel  em- 
ployed, paid,  and  controlled  by  the  US 
Oovernment  Special  Installations  were 
built  for  the  project,  such  as  those  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn  ,  and  Los  Alamos 
N.  MeT  It  alst)  took  over  and  used  lab- 
oratonfs  associated  with  .some  universi- 
ties which  were  r.eeded  for  the  project — 
the  Radiation  Laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  the  Metallurxlcal  Ijib- 
oratory  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  rind 
others  pprson.s  working  on  the  project 
In  the.se  laboratories  were  Oovernment. 
not  universUy    personnel 

Kamen  had  worked  on  the  project  at 
the  University  of  California  Radiation 
Laboratories  His  released  testimony  re- 
vealed that  he  was  a  cooperative  witness 
before  the  committee  and  that  when 
asked  to  givp  his  educational  back- 
ground had  testified  that  he  had  studied 
at  and  received  two  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  the  thirties 
The  report  did  not  even  mention  the  fact 
that  Kamen  had  attended  the  University 
of  Chicago 

Obviously  then  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  could  not  have  had  Kamen  In 
mind  when  he  alleged  that  the  commit- 
tee Indicted  the  University  of  Chicago 
wholesale  and  charged  that  everyone 
there.  Including  the  atomic  scientists, 
were  Communists 

That  means  he  could  have  had  only 
two  persons  In  mind — Htskey  and 
Chapin  And  what  did  the  committee.  In 
Its  report  actually  .say  atK)ut  these  two 
men'' 

It  said  that  HLskey  had  worked  for  the 
Manhattan  Enbjtneerlng  District,  first  at 
the  8AM-^ubstltute  .Alloy  Material- 
Laboratory  at  Columbia  University  and 
then,  from  about  Septemt)er  1943  to  .April 
1JK4.  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Me-.al- 
lurglcal  Laboratory  It  further  stated 
that  a  high-ranking  ofUclal  on  the  A- 
bomb  project  had  testified  that  Hlskey 
was  taken  off  the  project  in  .fprll  1944 
called  to  limited  active  Army  duty  and 
sent  to  Caimda  to  count  under»-ear  be- 
cause 'we  were  convinced  that  he  was 
a  subversive  agent  ' 


The  committee  also  quoted  excerpts 
from  a  1945  military  intelligence  report 
which  Included  the  statement  that  In 
1942  HisJcey  was  said  to  be  an  active 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  ' 

Hlskey  s  full  testimony  before  tiie  com- 
mittee was  released  It  revealed  that 
when  given  an  opportunity  to  deny  that 
he  had  given  Information  to  Soviet 
Espionage  Agent  Adams  while  working 
on  the  A-bomb  project  at  the  Metallurgi- 
cal Laboratory,  he  had  Invoked  the  fifth 
amendment 

Regarding  the  military  Intelligence  re- 
port that  HLskey  was  ,«-ald  to  be  an  active 
ComniuiUst  In  1942.  the  committee  report 
said 

TtM  Committee  make*  no  Qndlnga  oa  to  the 
coiT«ctnMa  of  such  evaluation  by  tntUtary 
lnt«lllg«ace 

Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  John 
Chapin.  He  was  a  coworker  with  Hls- 
key at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory 
When  Hlskey  was  removed  from  the 
Laboratory  for  security  reasons  and  sent 
to  Canada,  he  arranged,  before  he  left, 
for  Chapin  to  be  his  successor  as  Adams' 
CO. 1  tact 

Chapin  s  released  testimony  revealed 
that  he  admitted  meeting  with  Adams, 
but  said  he  had  not  given  him  classified 
Information  He  said  his  meeting  with 
Adams  was    pretty  stupid." 

The  committee  report,  in  short— con- 
trary to  the  claims  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois — did  not  call  a  single 
person  at  the  University  of  Chicago  a 
Communist  What  It  did  do — and  ac- 
curately— was  to  report  to  this  House 
that  two  scientists  who  worked  on  the  A- 
bomb  project  during  World  War  n  were 
contacts  of  Arthur  Adams  while  assigned 
to  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory. 

In  every  single  Instance  In  which  the 
words  "University  of  Chicago"  were  used 
In  the  report — twice — and  the  released 
testimony,  It  was  only  to  Identify  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Metallurgical  Ijtboratory 
Not  a  single  word  of  comment  about  the 
University  of  Chicago  appears  In  either 
document. 

Another  very  important  fact: 

The  committee  member  who  worked 
on  the  report  gave  statements  to  the 
press  a  few  days  before  It  was  released. 
Indicating  Its  general  findings  News- 
paper accounts  reported  that  he  said  It 
would  state  that  some  scientists  working 
on  the  A-bomb  project  at  the  University 
of  Chlca^io  made  attempts  to  steal  atomic 
secrets  They  also  reported  that  imme- 
diately after  stating  this 

Coagreaaman  Vail  ttr«aae<l  the  point  that 
none  of  the  iclentl»t«  waa  a  University  of 
Chicago  profeeaor  He  aald  they  were  men 
assigned  to  work  on  the  Manhattan  Project 
branch  ther« 

"In  my  opinion,  ther«  wa«  no  spy  ring  at 
the  school."  he  aaaerted 

In  light  of  all  the  facts  I  have  enumer- 
ated. It  Ls  apparent  that  any  charge  that 
the  committee  indicated  the  University 
of  Chicago  wholesale,  or  said  that  every- 
one at  It  was  a  Communist,  Ls  ridiculous 
on  Its  face  and  utterly  groundless 

Allegation  No  4  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  unfairly  and  un- 
justly cast  aspersions  upon  and  Indicted 
■ctentLsts  as  a  body. 


Now  the  truth  Is  that  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  its  1948  report  on  atomic 
espionage,  the  committee  said 

The  committee  wishes  to  empthaslze  ttu 
In  Issuing  this  rep>ort.  It  Intends  to  cast  n 
reflection  upon  that  great  majority  of  Amer 
lean  scientists  who  are  without  questUi; 
loyal  to  the  United  States  The  comniitt*- 
is  aware  of  the  great  debt  which  the  Amer 
lean  people  owe  to  our  men  of  science  wh, 
are  responsible  for  our  world  leadership  :: 
the  atomic  field,     (p.  101) 

My  colleagues,  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  How  could  anyone  Interprc 
these  words  as  an  Indictment  of  atom;c 
scientists  as  a  body?  It  was  a  clear  ex- 
pression to  the  contrary— a  deliberatf 
careful  eCfort  by  the  committee,  in  issuing 
Its  report,  to  make  It  clear  that  it  had  no 
Intention  of  casting  aspersions  on  atomic 
scientists  as  a  group. 

Allegation  No.  5:  In  public  hearlnss 
In  a  lughly  emotional  climate,  with  no 
protections  of  law,  the  committee  wrong- 
fully did  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  mos' 
Innocent  people. 

The  facts,  as  already  Indicated.  ar> 
that  the  committee  held  no  public  heai 
Ings  Whether  or  not  a  highly  emotlona: 
climate  existed  In  the  United  States  a- 
the  time  is  a  question  that,  at  best,  l- 
certalnly  open  to  debate  No  evidence 
has  been  placed  Ln  the  record  to  sub- 
stantiate this  claim 

As  regards  the  "no  protections  of  law 
claim,  I  would  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  in  conformit.v 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  and  of  thi 
committee  and  that,  when  the  committer 
Issued  Its  report  naming  the  three  per- 
sons I  have  previously  mentioned.  It  did 
so  only  after  they  had  been  given  the 
chance  to  testify  And  to  make  certai:. 
that  a  fair  plctuie  w^as  presented  It 
released  their  testimony  at  that  time 
I  do  not  know  what  other  protection.> 
It  could  have  provided  without  com- 
pletely suppressing  Information  vltall.v 
affecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States 

Did  the  committee  do  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  "the  most  Innocent  people  "^ 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, when  he  made  this  allegation,  had 
no  Intention  of  describing  Soviet  es- 
pionage agent  Arthur  Alexandro\1ct. 
Adams  and  his  New  York  contacts  a.^ 
"most  innocent'  people 

As  regards  the  other  three  people 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  charge 

Clarence  Hlskey  could  not  be  called  a 
"most  Innocent"  person  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  Whether  or  not 
the  military  Intelligence  report  that  he 
was  a  Communist  was  true,  the  un- 
doubted fact  Is  that  high  security  of- 
ficials who  were  charged  with  keeping 
safe  the  .secrets  of  the  A-bomb  were  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  subversive  agent 
and  therefore.  In  an  effort  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  had  him 
removed  from  the  project,  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  Army  and  Isolated  In  the 
Yukan  territory  of  Canada  The  fact 
that  Hlskey  had  contacUs  with  Arthur 
Adams  while  working  at  the  Metallurgi- 
cal Lalxjratory  Ls  not  open  to  question 
When  he  was  given  the  opportimlty  to 
deny  this  and  to  deny  that  he  had  given 


secret  Information  to  Adams,  he  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment 

Did  the  committee  do  irreparable  In- 
jun* to  "most  innocent"  John  Chapin? 

Chapin  testified  that  he  felt  strongly 
that  the  United  States  should  share  Its 
atomic  bomb  secrets  with  the  Allied  Na- 
tions He  also  admitted  that,  after  be- 
ing approached  by  Hiskey,  he  met  with 
Arthur  Adams,  but  testified  that  he 
never  gave  Adams  any  classified  infor- 
mation. As  already  Indicated,  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  meeting  with  Adams  was 
"pretty  stupid." 

What  did  the  committee  actually  say 
about  Chapin  in  Its  report? 

Let  me  quote  from  page  174 : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  although 
John  Hitchcock  Chapin  committed  an  In- 
dictable offense  as  a  c<xx)nsplrator  In 
matters  effecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  felt  that  his  participation  In  the 
conspiracy  Is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee  he 
was  cooperative  and  apparently  sincere  in 
bis  answers  to  pertinent  questions  directed 
10  him.  .  .  .  Chapin  impressed  the  commit- 
tee as  a  person  of  deep  sincerity  who.  In  a 
moment  of  weakness,  had  made  a  vital 
mistake. 

And  what  about  the  last  person  we 
must  consider.  Martin  Kamen? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
working  on  the  A-b<jmb  project,  he.  on 
July  1,  1944,  met  Gregory  Kheifets.  the 
Soviet  vice  consul  in  San  Francisco  and 
Kheifets'  successor,  Gregory  Kasperov,  in 
a  San  Francisco  restaurant.  This  meet- 
ing between  Kamen  and  the  two  Soviet 
officials  was  observed  by  a  number  of 
intelligence  officers  who  could  actually 
overhear  the  conversation.  In  that 
meeting.  Kamen,  who  was  working  at 
the  University  of  California  Radiation 
Laboratories,  actually  revealed  in  his 
conversation  classified  Information 
about  the  uranium  pile  In  Chicago  and 
information  about  Manhattan  Engineer- 
ing District  activities  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

He  admitted  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  that  what  he  had  done 
constituted  a  gross  Indiscretion. 

What  did  the  committee  report  say 
about  Kamen  ^ 

It  said  that  there  appeared  to  be  little, 
if  any,  evidence  thai  Kamen's  revela- 
tions of  classified  information  were  will- 
ful and  deliberate 

In  its  annual  report  for  that  year  is- 
sued, by  the  way.  after  the  time  of  the 
election  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  committee  stated: 

Based  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee,  the  committee  Is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Kamen  committed  a  serious  act 
of  Indiscretion  rather  than  an  act  of  espio- 
nage The  Kamen  matter  Is  being  Included 
In  this  report  because  of  the  involvement  of 
a  Soviet  official.  Gregory  Kheifets.  with  per- 
sons known  to  be  engaged  in  espionage  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government 

In  summary  then,  the  committee  did 
not  do  Irreparable  injury  to  any  innocent 
person.  It  commented  fairly,  accurately, 
and  wnth  reserve  on  the  actions  of 
Chapin  and  Kamen.  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt  in  spite  of  their 
serious  indiscretions  and  the  evil  con- 
sequences they  might  have  brought  on 
the  United  States. 


Now  the  final  allegation : 

Allegation  No.  6:  The  committee  had 
become  wild,  reckless,  and  irresponsible 

I  believe  the  facts  I  have  already  cited 
answer  this  charge.  The  committee  had 
made  a  careful  investigation.  It  had  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  top-rankmg 
security  officials  of  the  A-bomb  project 
and  also  the  testimony  of  persons  known 
to  be  contacts  of  Arthur  Adams  and 
other  Soviet  offlcials.  Before  publishing 
the  report,  it  gave  the  persons  w  ho  might 
be  considered  "accused"  an  opportunity 
to  answer  all  allegations  made  against 
them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  matter, 
the  committee  was  just  the  opposite  of 
wild,  reckless,  and  Irresponsible. 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  same  can  be  said  about 
the  charges  so  frequently  raised  against 
this  committee.  In  the  brief  time  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
I  have  witnessed  no  act  by  this  commit- 
tee which  would  justify  the  intemperate 
allegations  of  its  critics. 

The  unfortunate  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  20,  50,  and  100  years  from  now ,  his- 
torians win  be  studying  the  record  of 
this  House  to  find  out  the  truth  about 
what  happened  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Congress  In  years  gone  by.  If  the  re- 
marks to  which  I  have  herein  responded 
were  not  challenged  and  corrected. 
Americans  of  the  future  would  have  a 
most  distorted  and  unrealistic  picture 
of  their  country's  past  and  of  the  past 
record  of  this  House  in  representing  the 
people.  It  is  primarily  for  this  reason 
that  I  felt  the  record  had  to  be  corrected 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  last 
remarks  which  were  made  by  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr 
O'Hara],  I  would  say  this  concerning  the 
pendency  of  that  lawsuit : 

That  lawsuit  was  first  brought  against 
the  committee  several  days  before  the 
hearings,  on  May  22. 1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  court  considered  that 
and  the  judge  threw  out  the  injunction 
Then  these  witnesses  had  to  have  some- 
thing in  order  to  reflect  respectability 
for  their  planned  action:  they  had  to 
have  some  basis  for  walking  out  and  mak- 
ing it  appear  to  have  an  air  of  legality. 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  As  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  walking  out,  they  announced  that 
they  would  make  an  appeal.  Therefore, 
that  was  one  of  the  alleged  justifications 
for  walking  out. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  did  make  their 
appeal  and  they  walked  out 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  fair  about 
It.  I  suppose  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  received  a  letter  or  many 
letters  Imploring  them  to  vote  against 
these  citations  because  an  appeal  is  pend- 
ing from  that  suit,  which  was  dismissed 
Well,  what  would  happen  then,  after  the 
appeals  court  decision?  From  the  court 
of  appeals  the  case  Is  going,  its  filers  have 
said,  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  me  caution  you.  gentlemen,  this  is 
deadly  important,  I  assure  you.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  unlike  the  Sen- 
ate, is  not  a  continuing  body.  For  that 
reason  a  contemptuous  action  against 
the  House  dies  with  that  Congress  before 


which  it  was  committed.  This  action 
which  we  say  is  contemptuous  was  com- 
mitted last  year,  in  1965.  This  Congress 
is  going  to  die  this  coming  Saturday,  as 
we  all  know,  or  we  all  hope.  So  it  is  now 
or  never.  Why?  Because  if  you  want 
to  wait  until  the  court  of  appeals  decides 
the  case  it  is  not  going  to  be  between  now 
and  Saturday.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  we 
cannot  act  when  we  come  back  in  Jan- 
uary because  citations  die  with  this  Con- 
gress. 

But  then,  suppose  you  continue  it — 
until  w^hen?  Until  the  court  of  appeals 
decides?  Then  undoubtedly  it  will  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Then  what  will  the 
next  plea  be''  Well,  wait  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decides.  Then  what? 
Well,  wait,  because  they  might  want  to 
file  another  suit:  we  might  want  to  revise 
the  rules  of  this  Hou.se:  we  might  want 
to  abolish  the  committee:  we  might  want 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  dilute  the  rules  of 
the  House  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

If  we  were  to  do  that  it  would  develop 
into  an  unbearable  and  unending  situa- 
tion. 

Therefore  I  say  it  is  now  or  never. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  an  explanation? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
this  body  finds  itself  in  the  throes  of  con- 
sideration of  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  rec- 
ommending that  we  vote  contempt  cita- 
tions for  witnesses  subpenaed  to  appear 
before  that  committee. 

Once  again,  the  intent  of  this  body  can 
best  be  likened  to  that  of  the  pitiful 
lemming— rushing  to  the  sea  in  Its  dev- 
astating migration  to  self-destruction. 
The  mere  repetition  of  the  debates  of 
the  past,  the  unheeded  call  for  an  amend- 
ment in  this  procedure,  and  the  headlong 
rush  to  dispose  of  these  resolutions  can 
ser\'e  no  other  purpose  than  the  eventual 
complete  destruction  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  very  procedure  we  are  invoking  by 
our  votes  here  today 

My  concern  today  is  one  for  the  pro- 
cedure of  this  body  In  citing  individuals 
for  contempt  and  the  continuing  validity 
of  that  procedure  and  the  sanction  it 
imposes 

I  have  expressed  this  concern  before 
this  body  before.  I  reiterate  my  position 
and  my  remarks  of  Februarj-  2  of  this 
year,  at  which  time  this  body  was  en- 
gaged in  citing  other  witnesses  who  had 
appeared  before  this  committee,  and  of 
February  9.  at  which  time  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  amend  this  procedure.  I 
a;jain  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  legislation  that  has  been  filed  to 
amend  this  procedure:  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  CdrtisI.  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rums- 
feld!, of  myself,  of  a  total  of  16  Mem- 
bers of  this  body — all  of  which  has  been 
languishing  without  consideration  before 
the  Judiciarv-  Committee,  in  some 
instances  since  the  first  days  of  this 
Congress. 
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I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  our 
hands  have  been  slapped  by  the  courts 
repeatedly,  but  the  habit  of  this  bod"  In 
contfTiulntr  to  send  these  citations  to  the 
coui-ts — without  due  and  proper  con- 
sideration— has  not  been  broken 

Today,  as  In  FVbruarv.  the  resolutions 
come  before  this  body  with  a  shadow  on 
their  iiltimate  enforceability  Our  action 
may  be  thrown  back  in  our  faces  as  111 
timed    ill  considered,  and  fruitless. 

In  February,  we  were  called  upor  to 
vote  to  approve  resolutions  of  this  com- 
mittee and  to  Initiate  a  serious  Federal 
proc»  eJin^  without  havini?  the  benefl:  of 
the  complete  record — on  which  our 
dec'sions  were  to  be  based — before  nn  in 
sufRrifPt  time  for  careful  study  iind 
consideration. 

Today,  the  question  we  are  debating 
may  well  be  judicially  determmed  to  be 
moot  bv  a  Federal  court  after  our  deter- 
mination has  become  one  of  record 

There  has  also  be  a  serious  challenge 
made  to  the  leeal  sufficiency  of  the  pro- 
posed contempt  citations.  This  ch  al- 
iens; e  l.s  based  on  alleged  violations  by 
the  committee,  during  Its  hearings  in 
Chicago,  of  the  rules  of  the  commiltee 
and  the  denial  of  the  protection  of  these 
rules  to  the  witnesses  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  row 
cited  ill  these  resolutions  for  contempt 
of  this  body 

This  challenge  is  a  perfect  exarapl«»  of 
the  need  for  a  new  procedure  that  'vlll 
allow  for  the  serious  study  and  delibera- 
tion of  the  arguments  made  to  support 
it — in  the  context  of  relevant  judicial 
decisions,  the  legislative  Intent  of  this 
body  In  adopting  the  rules  for  the  crm- 
mittee,  and  the  suCBciency  of  these  res- 
olutions when  weighed  against  these 
considerations. 

That  the  committee,  designated  In  the 
legislation  to  which  I  have  referred,  could 
better  serve  the  Interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals named  and  the  interests  of  this 
body  than  this  forum,  seems  obvious  to 
me  The  very  timing  of  today's  con- 
sideration is  a  factor  in  support  of  this 
chan>!e  in  procedure. 

However,  because  there  has  been  no 
action  taken  on  the  legislation  tJiat 
would  establish  this  committee  pro<:e- 
diire  and  we  must  work  within  the  frame- 
work jf  the  existing  procedure.  I  believe 
we  mast  insure,  through  our  actions 
here  t<.xlay  that  the  committee's  right  to 
hear  from  witnesses,  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear before  It.  and  those  witnesses'  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, are  preserved  without  prejudice 
to  either 

Mr.  Siieaker.  I  will  offer  the  following 
motion  to  recommit: 

Mr  CoNTs  moves  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Oominlttee  on  tJn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities to  a  select  committee  of  seven  Mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  in- 
structions to  examine  the  anfflciency  of  the 
contempt  citations  under  existing  rules  of 
law  and  relevant  Judicial  decisions  and  there- 
after to  report  it  back  to  the  House,  while 
Coogrpss  Is  In  seMlon.  or.  when  Congreaa  U 
not  In  session,  to  the  SpeaJcer  of  the  Hous«. 
with   a  statement  to  its  findings. 

By  such  procedure,  we  can  preclude 
action  that  could  merely  add  to  the  ros- 
ter of  unenforceable  citations  for  the 
contempt  of  this  body.     With  each  of 


these  contempt  citations  that  goes  sour 
In  the  courts,  we  chip  away  at  the  foun- 
dation supporting  the  veracity  of  this 
body  in  taking  these  actions  Not  only 
are  the  rltrhts  and  privileges  of  the  in- 
dividuals named  in  these  resolutions  at 
stake  here  today:  so.  too.  are  the  rl^jhts 
and  privileges  of  the  House,  as  a  l»dy. 
We  cannot  continue  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  these  citations  without  un- 
dermining the  ability  of  our  committees 
to  carry  out  their  legislative  functions. 
We  will  be  left  with  an  empty  franchise, 
at  which  no  obstinate  witness  will  hesi- 
tate to  thumb  his  nose  if  we  merely  con- 
tinue the  past  precedent  of  this  body. 
By  supporting  this  motion  to  recommit, 
the  dual  purpose  we  seek  to  serve  will 
be  met. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  of  Boston, 
made  public  today  an  appeal  to  Congress 
to  defeat  any  contempt  action  against 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  Mrs.  Yolanda 
Hall,  and  Mr  Milton  Cohen.  The  con- 
tempt citations  are  scheduled  for  House 
action  on  Tuesday.  October  18.  These 
three  Chlcagoans  are  involved  In  a  civil 
suit  testing  the  constitutionality  and 
legality  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  The  appeal.  Initi- 
ated by  several  law  professors  from  Bos- 
ton, was  joined  by  400  ot,hers  In  that  field, 
as  well  as  1.000  political  sclentLsts,  700 
physicians  and  biomedical  workers.  250 
professors  of  history,  and  400  religious 
leaders 

They  urged  defeat  of  the  contempt  ci- 
tations "because  of  the  committee's  dis- 
regard of  Its  own  rules,  because  the  entire 
matter  may  be  rendered  moot  by  pending 
litigation,  and  t)ecause  this  is  merely  one 
more  Instance  of  this  committee's  con- 
tinuing abuse  of  Its  powers  to  no  appar- 
ent legitimate  legislative  purpose." 

Dr  White,  In  commenting  on  the  large 
numbers  of  distinguished  Americans 
who  had  Joined  In  this  appeal  to  Con- 
gress, stated : 

Such  a  consensus  among  physlctans,  sci- 
entists, authorities  on  the  law.  experts  In 
ctovemment  and  history.  Is  quite  unprece- 
dented In  our  country.  It  reflects  our  deep 
ooncern  with  the  l&suea  In  Dr  Stamlers  ca«e 
We  feel  that  Dr.  Stamler.  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Cohen  have  taken  a  responsible  course  of 
action  by  bringing  before  the  civil  courts 
some  Important  problems  that  have  been 
troubling  many  of  us  for  a  long  while  The 
constitutional  Issues  ln\-olved  merit  their 
day  in  the  ctvU  courts  and  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  theae  courts  without  preju- 
dice Any  effort  at  this  tlxne  to  Institute 
additional  proceedings — especially  criminal 
proceedings — can  only  be  considered  harass- 
ment of  these  three  persons 

The  House  committee  Is  seeking  these 
contempt  citations  In  the  last  week  of 
the  congressional  session.  17  months 
after  the  hearings  in  Chicago.  Albert  E. 
Jenner,  Jr.,  a  senior  counsel  to  the  War- 
ren Commission  and  past  president  of  the 
Illinois  Bar  Association,  representing  Dr. 
Stamler  and  Mrs  Hall,  filed  the  civil  suit 
in  their  behalf,  to  test  the  House  com- 
mittee's constitutionality.  Dr  Stamler. 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Cohen  declined  to 
testify  before  the  committee  on  the 
grounds  that  testifying  would  nullify 
their  suit,  as  well  as  on  the  charge  that 
the  committee  had  violated  Its  own  rules. 
Their  civil  suit  Is  now  awaiting  decision 
by  the  VB.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Chicago. 


Dr.  Stamler  has  earned  a  national  and 
International  reputation  as  a  research 
specialist  on  the  prevention  of  heart  dis- 
eases, and  Is  currently  director  of  the 
Division  of  Adult  Health  and  Aging  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

Dear  Concrcssman  :  The  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcaii  Activities  has  recommended 
that  the  Ho.ise  vote  contempt  citations  lor 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  Director  of  the  Heart 
Disease  Control  Program  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Health,  his  research  assistant.  Mrs.  Yo- 
landa Hall,  and  social  worker  Milton  Cohen. 

Dr.  Stamler.  Mrs.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Cohen  were 
subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
In  Chicago  on  May  25.  1966.  Despite  Rule 
16  of  the  Committee,  forbidding  any  member 
of  the  Committee  or  Its  stall  to  make  public 
In  advance  the  name  of  any  person  sub- 
poenaed, the  fact  that  Dr.  Stamler.  Mrs.  Hall. 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  others,  had  been  subpoenaed 
In  a  "Red  Probe"  was  publicized  In  the  Chi- 
cago press  twelve  days  before  the  Commit- 
tee's hearings  began.  On  May  24,  Dr.  St.-im- 
ler  and  Mrs.  Hall,  represented  by  Albert  E. 
Jenner.  Jr..  former  President  of  the  Illinois 
Bar  Association.  Initiated  an  action  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Chicago  to  enjoin 
enforcement  of  the  subpoenas.  Injunction 
was  denied  and  an  appeal  Is  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  Mr.  Jenner  has  requested 
that  action  on  the  contempt  citation  be  post- 
poned until  the  appeal  Is  determined. 

On  May  27.  after  request  pursuant  to  Com- 
mittee Rule  26(m)  for  an  executive  hearing 
for  themselves  and  any  others  who  might 
testify  concerning  them  had  been  denied.  Dr 
Stamler.  Mrs.  HaU,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  on  advicf 
of  counsel  and  without  reliance  upon  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  refused 
to  testify  before  the  Committee. 

Almost  eight  months  later,  on  January  13. 
1966.  the  Committee  voted  to  seek  citations 
against  these  three  persona — along  with  seven 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  who  have  only 
recently  refused  to  answer  the  Committee's 
questions. 

Because  of  the  Committee's  disregard  of  its 
own  rules,  because  the  entire  matter  may  be 
rendered  moot  by  pending  litigation,  and  be- 
cause this  Is  merely  one  more  Instance  of 
this  Committee's  continuing  abuse  of  Its 
powers  to  no  apparent  legitimate  legislative 
purpose,  we  urge  you  to  vote  against  all  the 
contempt  citations. 


Endorsers  of  tbb  Petttion  Protesting  tw: 
Contempt  or  Congress  CrrATiONS  Recom- 
mended BY  TnT  HonsE  CoMMrrTEE  ON  Un- 
American  AcTivrrtES  Against  Dn.  Jeremiah 
Stamler.  Mrs.  Tolakda  Hall,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
TON  Cohen 

Prof    Laymen   B.   Allen,   Yale  Law  School 
New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

Prof.  Richard  C.  AUen.  George  Washington 
University.  Graduate  School  of  Law.  Wash 
ington.  DC. 

Prof.   Anthony   G    Amsterdam.   Unlverslt 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.   Robert  M.   Anderson,   Syracuse  Ur.: 
versity  College  of  Law.  Syracuse.  New  Yor'-; 
Prof.  Richard  Arena.  Catholic  University  c: 
America.  School  of  Law.  Washington.  DC. 

Prof.  Albert  E.  Arent.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Law  Center,  Washington.  D.C. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Ares,  New  York  University 
School  of  Law.  New  York. 

Prof     Dennis    8.    Aronowltz.    Washington 
University  School  of  Law.  St.  Louis.  Missouri 
Prof    Lewis  D    Asper.  University  of  Man- 
land  School  of  Law.  Baltimore. 

Prof   James  B.  Atleson.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law.  BiifTalo 
Prof.  Carl  A.  Auerbach.  University  of  Min- 
nesota Law  School.  Minneapolis. 

Prof  Fletcher  N.  Baldwin.  Jr..  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Law.  Gainesville. 

Dean    Ralph    C.    Barnhart.    University   c 
Arkansas  School  of  Law,  FayettevUle. 


Dean  Louis  P.  Bartelt.  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

Florlan  Bartoalc.  Catholic  University  of 
America  School  of  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Paul  M.  Bator,  University  of  Califor- 
nia School  of  Law,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  David  C.  Baum.  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Law,  Champaign. 

Prof.  R.  R.  Baxter.  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

D.ivld  T.  Bazelon.  Esq.,  Attorney,  New  Yorii, 
New  York. 

Prof  Samuel  A.  Beatty.  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  Law,  University. 

Prof.  Albert  R.  Beisel.  Jr.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Eric  E.  Bergsten,  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Law,  Iowa  City. 

Gerald  A.  Berlin.  Esq..  Attorney.  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Berney,  Boston  College  Law 
School,  Brighton.  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Merton  C.  Bernstein.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law,  Columbus. 

Prof.  Robert  C.  Berry.  University  of  Florici.i 
College  of  Law.  Gainesville. 

Prof.  Joseph  W.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Y'ale  Law 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Prof.  Boris  I.  Bittker,  Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Prof  Harlan  M.  Blake,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law,  New  York.  New  York 

Prof.  G.  Robert  Blakey.  Notre  Dame  Liiw 
School.  Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 

Prof.  Albert  P.  Blausteln.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

William  W.  Brackett.  Esq.,  Attorney,  Chi- 
cago, lUnols. 

Prof.  Edwin  J.  Bradley.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center,  Washington,  DC. 

Prof.  Lester  Brlckman,  University  of  Toledo 
College  of  Law,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Abner  Brodle,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School,  Madison. 

Prof.  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven.   Connecticut. 

Prof.  Victor  Brudney.  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Law.  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Prof  John  M.  Brumbaugh.  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law,  Baltimore. 

Prof  Paul  W.  Bruton,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School.  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  William  T.  Burke.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law,  Columbtis. 

Prof.  Robert  Emmett  Burns.  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Prof  Riley  P.  Burton.  University  of  South- 
ern California  School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles. 

Prof  Julian  S.  Bush,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law.  New  York.  New  York 

Prof.  Clark  Byse.  Harvard  Law  School. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Prof  Benjamin  Carlln.  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Prof.  James  W.  Carpenter.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law.  Columbus. 

Prof.  Jim  R.  Carrlgan.  University  of  Colo- 
rado School  of  Law.  Boulder. 

Prof.  David  P  Cavers.  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

I*rof.  Jonathan  B.  Chase,  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,   Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Marvin  Chlrelsteln,  Y'ale  Law  SchCKil. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Prof.  John  C.  Chommle,  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Law.  Coral  Gables.  Florida. 

Prof.  Jesse  Choper,  University  of  CallXornla 
School  of  Law.  Berkeley. 

Prof.  T.  G.  S.  Chrlstensen.  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  New  York.  New  Y'ork. 

Prof.  Arlen  C.  Chrlstenson,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School,  Madison. 

Prof.  Homer  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Law,  Boulder. 

Prof.  Robert  Emmet  Clark.  University  of 
Arizona  College  of  Law  School.  Tucson. 

Prof.  David  M.  Cohen,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh School  of  Law.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Prof.  Fred  Cohen.  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law.  Austin. 


Prof.  Morris  L.  Cohen.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Rubin  G.  Cohn.  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Law,  Champaign. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Cole,  University  of  Califor- 
nia School  of  Law,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Daniel  G.  Collins.  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  New  York. 

Prof.  Alfred  P.  Conard.  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  Cooley  II,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Law,  Chionpaigii. 

Prof.  John  E.  Coons,  Northwe.=tern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Corker,  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Law.  Seattle. 

Prof.  Vern  Countryman.  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Prof.  Alan  N   Polasky.  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Alexander  PoUkoff,  Esq  .  attornev,  Chicago, 

m. 

Dean   Louis   H.    PoUak,    Yale    Law    School. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Daniel  H  PolUtt.  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Law.  Chapel  HUl 

Prof.  Beverley  J  Pooley.  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School.  Ann  Arbor 

Prof.  Richard  W.  Power.  St  Ixjuis  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  St    Louis,  Missouri. 

Prof.  Walter  Probert.  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Law.  Gainesville 

Prof.  Charles  W  Quick.  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Detroit.  Michigan 

Prof  James  A  Rahl.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Lew.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Prof.  Jack  J  Rappeport.  University  of  Arl- 
lona  College  of  Law.  Tucson 

Prof  Leo  J  Rasklnd.  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Law.  Columbus 

Prof  David  L.  Ratner,  Cornell  Law  School, 
Ithaca,  New  York, 

Prof,  Walter  B  Raushenbush,  University 
of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  Madison. 

Prof  Donald  R  Ravenscroft,  University  of 
Toledo  Law  School.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Prof  G  Kenneth  Reibllch.  University  of 
.^zona  College  of  Law,  Tucson 

Prof  Charles  A  Reich,  Yale  Law  School. 
N>w  Haven.  Connecticut. 

Pro.'  Ralph  Reisner,  UnlversUy  of  lUinols 
College  of  Law,  Champaign. 

Prof.  Curus  R  Reiiz,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  Arnold  W  Reltze.  Jr  ,  Western  Re- 
serve University  Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dean  Harold  G  Reuschlein,  Villanova  Unl- 
verslty  School  of  Law,  Villanova,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Prof  Max  Rheinstein,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School.  Chicago,  lUlnols 

Prof  Ralph  S.  Rice,  University  of  California 
School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles. 

Prof  Fred  Rodell,  Yale  Law  School.  New 
Haven.  Connecticut. 

Prof  Eugene  Roemele.  Boeton  University 
School  of  Law,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Yosal  Rogat.  Stanford  University 
School  of  Law.  Stanford,  California, 

Prof.  S  J  Kenneth  Rogers.  Florida  A  &  M 
Colleg*  of  Law.  Tallahassee 

Prof  Sanford  Jav  Roeen.  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Law.  Baltimore 

Prof.  Albert  J  Rosenthal,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  New  York.  New  York. 

Pro'  Hugh  A  Roes.  Weetem  Reserve  Unl- 
'^Wty  Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Daniel  L.  Rotenberg,  University  of 
Houston  College  of  Law.  Houston.  Texas, 


Prof.  MlUard  H,  Ruud,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law,  Austin. 

Prof.  William  E.  Ryckman,  Jr..  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Boston.  Massachusetts 

Prof.  Albert  M.  Sacks,  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

Prof.  Howard  R.  Sacks,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  Chicago.  Ill 

Prof.  Theodore  J.  St,  Antoine.  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Prof.  Frank  E.  A.  Sander,  Harvard  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  C,  Dallas  Sands.  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  Law,  University. 

Prof.  George  Schatzkl,  University  of  Tex- 
as School  of  Law.  Austin. 

Prof,  A.  Arthur  Schiller,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  New  York,  New  York 

Prof,  William  P.  Schulz,  Jr  ,  University 
of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Law.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania, 

Prof.  Herbert  E.  Schwartz.  University  of 
California  School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles. 

Prof.  Richard  D.  Schwartz.  Northwestern 
University   School   of  Law,   Chicago,   Illinois 

Prof,  Eugene  P,  Scoles,  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Law,  Champaign. 

Prof.  Richard  H,  Seeburger,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Law,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Prof.  Carl  M.  Selinger.  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law,   Albuquerque 

Prof,  Herbert  Semmel,  Unlversltv  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Law,  Champaign. 

Prof.  Thomas  L,  Shaffer.  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 

Prof.  Malcolm  P.  Sharp,  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law,  Albuquerque 

Prof.  Byron  D,  Sher,  Stanford  University 
School  of  Law,  Stanford,  California. 

Prof.  Melvin  G.  Shlmm.  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Prof,  Philip  Shuchman,  University  of 
Arkansas  School  of  Law,  Payetteville. 

Prof,  William  Slegel,  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 

Prof.  Peter  Simmons.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law.  Buffalo 

Prof,  Jerome  S,  Sloan,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law,  Morgantown. 

Prof.  Ralph  Slovenko,  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Law,  Lawrence. 

Prof.  AUen  E,  Smith,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law,  Austin. 

Prof,  Hal  M.  Smith,  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law  Baltimore. 

Prof,  Jeanette  O,  Smith,  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Law,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Prof.  Joseph  M,  Snee,  S.J..  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Washington,  DC 

Prof.  Francis  O.  Spalding,  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Law,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Prof.  EU  M.  Spark,  Catholic  University  of 
America  School  of  Law,  Washington    DC. 

Prof,  John  C.  Stedman,  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School.  Madison. 

Prof.  Roscoe  T.  Steffen,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Hastings  College  of  Law.  San  Pran- 
clsco. 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Stelner,  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Prof,  Robert  B,  Stevens,  Yale  Law  School. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

Prof,  Albert  W.  Stone.  University  of  Mon- 
tana School  of  Law,  Missoula. 

Prof.  R,  Dale  Swlhart,  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Prof,  Clyde  W,  Summers,  Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

Prof,  Louis  H.  Swartz,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  School  of  Law,  Buffalo. 

Prof,  Gresham  M.  Sykes,  University  of  Den- 
ver College  of  Law,  Denver.  Colorado 

John  M.  Tecvan,  Esq.,  Attorney.  Chicaeo 
Illinois, 

Prof,  Charles  W.  Tenney,  Jr  ,  University  of 
Nebraska  CoUege  of  Law,  Lincoln. 

Prof.  E,  Wayne  Thode,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law,  Austin, 

Prof,  James  C.  Thomas,  University  of  T\ilsa 
School  of  Law,  Tulaa,  Oklahoma, 


Prof  Joseph  R  Thome,  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  Madison. 

Prof  Herbert  W  Titus.  University  of  Okla- 
honui  College  of  Law.  Norman. 

Prof  Edward  A  Tomllnson.  University  of 
Maryland  School   of  Law    BaJtimore 

Prof  Saul  Touster.  State  Unlversltv  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law.  Buffalo 

Prof  Donald  T  Trautman.  Harvard  Law 
School.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Prof  Arthur  H  Travers.  Jr  .  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Law,  Lavi-rence. 

Prof  James  M  Treece.  Rutgers  University 
School   of  Law,   Camden.   New   Jersey 

Prof  Dennis  J.  Tuchler.  St  Louis  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law    St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Prof.  Clarence  M  Updegrafi,  University  of 
California  Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  "san 
Francisco. 

Prof.  Albert  E  Utlon.  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law.  Albuquerque. 

Prof.  William  W.  Van  Alstyne,  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Durham.  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Prof.  David  H.  Vernon,  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Law,  Seattle, 

Prof  Robert  M  VUes,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky College  of  Law.  Lexington 

Prof  Kenneth  Vinson.  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi School  of  Law,  University. 

Ernest  N  Votaw.  Esq.  Attorney  .  Cham- 
bersberg,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  R  Wayne  Walker,  University  of  Mary- 
land  School   of   Law.   Baltunore 

Prof.  Lawrence  G  Wallace.  Duke  University 
School  of  Law,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Prof.  Jon  R  Waltz.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Prof  Andrew  S  Watson.  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Burton  D  Wechsler  Valparaiso  University 
School  of  Law   Valparaiso.  Indiana. 

Prof.  Cyril  H  Wecht,  Duquesne  University 
School  of  Law.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

Prof  Donald  T.  Wecksteln.  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Law.  Knoxvllle. 

Prof  Henry  Welhofen.  University  of  New 
Mexico    School    of    Law.    Albuquerque. 

Bernard  Weisberg,  Esq.,  Attorney.  Chicago 
Illinois, 

Martin  Wekselman,  Esq.,  Attorney,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Prof  Richard  V  Wellman,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Ann  Arbor. 

Prof.  A.  A  White.  University  of  Houston 
CoUege  of  Law.  Houston    Texas 

Howard  S  Whiteside.  Esq.,  Attorney. 
Boston.  Massachusetts 

Prof.  Alan  I  Widiss,  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Law,  Iowa  City. 

Prof  William  P  WiiUer.  Boston  College  Law 
School.  Brighton    Massachusetts 

Prof  Thomas  A  Wills.  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Law.  Coral  Gables.  Florida. 

Asst  Dean  John  P  Wilson.  Harvard  Law 
School.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Paul  E  Wilson.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky School  of  Law.  Lexington 

Prof  Peter  A  Winograd.  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  New  York. 

Ernest  Winsor,  Esq  .  Attorney.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Prof.    John    Winters.    University    of    San 
Diego  School  of  Law.  San  Diego,  California. 
Prof   A    M.  Witte,  Emory  University  School 
of  Law.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Prof.  T.  Phillip  Wolf.  University  of  New 
Mexico  School  of  Law.  Albuquerque 

Prof.  Bernard  Wolfman.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law   School.   Philadelphia. 

Prof  Charles  W  Wolfram.  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School.  Minneapolis. 

Prof  J  Nelson  Young.  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Law.  Champaign. 

Prof  Irving  Younger.  New  York  University 
School  of  Law.  New  York, 

Prof  Shirley  C  Zabel,  University  of  Idaho 
College  of  Law,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

The  undersigned  American  political  scien- 
tists, endorse  the  petition  of  the  law  pro- 
fessors.    We  Join  the  historians,  physicians. 
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ami  bio-mecUcal  sclenUsts  to  support  Uie 
request  to  Congress  to  refrain  froni  any 
coatempt  acUon  against  Dr.  Jeremiah  ataan- 
ler.  Mrs  Tolanda  Hall  and  Mr  Jiilltoa 
Cohen 

Prof  David  W.  Abbott,  Dept.  of  PoUUcal 
Science.  BrookJyn  College  of  the  CUy  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

Gilbert  Abcarian.  PoUUcal  Science  Depart- 
ment, Bowling  Green  State  UalverBlty    OHIO. 
Crordon    M     Adama.    Columbia    University, 
N  Y 

Robert  W  Adams.  Instructor  In  Govexn- 
m^nt.  Wright  State  College.  Ohio. 

Thomas  R  Adams.  Profe««or  of  Political 
Science.  New  York  University 

William    W     Adams,    Jr.    Assoc     Piof.    of 
Political  Science   William  Jewell  College.  Mo. 
Richard    P    Adlnaro.   Department   of   His- 
tory &  PoUUcal  Science.  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity N  J 

Yojl  Akashl.  .Asat.  Prof,  ol  PoUUcal  Science. 
Geneva  College.  Pa 

Jon  Alexander.  Ph  D  Visiting  Scholar, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  IiaUtu- 
tlons  Calif 

Dr    MUnor  Alexander,  formerly  Aas:.  Prof 
of  Political   Science.  Penn  State  Unl/erslty. 
Chadwlrk  V   Alger    Asaoc    Prof,  of  PoUUcal 
Science,  Northwestern  University,  lUlnala. 

Alan  Aiwhuler  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, Cornell  University,  NY. 

David  E.  Anderson.  University  of  P«nnsyl- 
vanla 

Ollle  P    Ander?on.  Jr..  Massachusetts. 
Raymond  V   Anderson.  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal    Science.     Wisconsin     State     University. 
River  rails 

Stanley  V  Anderson,  Asst  Prof,  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  University  of  California.  Santa 
Barbara. 

Thornton  Anderson,  Professor  of  GoveTn- 
ment   and  Politics.  University   of  Maryland. 
Ralph  Andrew,  Syracuse  University   N.Y 
Bn.ice  R    Andrews.  Assoc    Prof   of  FoUtlcal 
Science.  Dickinson  College.  Pa. 

Bemdt  O  Angman.  Northwest  Missouri 
State  College 

Sheldon  Appleton.  Assoc  Prof,  of  I'olltlcal 
Science.  Oakland  University,  Mich 

David  E  Apton.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  Director,  Institute  of  International 
Studies,  University  of  California,  Berteley 

Roy  A  Archibald,  West  Coast  Representa- 
tive, National  EducaUon  Association 

Gerrit  H  Argento.  Instructor  »n  PoUUcal 
Science.  Potomac  State  College,  W   Va 

Alan  Arlan.  Asst  Prof  ,  Dept.  of  PoUUcal 
Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  Ohl.j 

Hidley  Arkes,  Dept  of  PoUUcal  3cl«nce, 
.A.nnherst  College.  Mass. 

Michael  H  Armacost,  Asst  Prof  of  Gov- 
ernment. Pomona  CoUege.  Calif, 

Charles  3.  Ascber.  Professor  of  PoUUcal 
Science.  Brooklyn  College  of  th»  City.  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

Prof  Douglas  E  Ashford.  Cornel]  Univer- 
sity. NY 

Robert  Axelrod    Yale  University,  Conn 
Prof    Morley  Ayearst,   Chairman,   Dept.   of 
Government      Washington    Square    College, 
New  York   University 

Thomas  J    Badger.  Asst    Prof  ,  Social  Sci- 
ence  Dept     KiiQsas  Stale  Teachers  College. 
Prof    John   H    Badgley.    Dept    of  Govern- 
ment   Miami  University,  Ohio. 

Richard  L.  Bagnall.  Vancouver.  Washing- 
ton 

Terrell  W.  Bailey.  Assistant  Professor  Dept 
of  History  and  PoUtlcal  Science,  Stetson 
University.  Pla 

Richard  D  Baker.  Asst,  Prof  of  PoUUcal 
Science,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman. 

David  A  Baldwin.  Asst  Prof  of  Govern- 
ment. Dartmouth  College,  N  H 

Terence  Bail.  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Allen  B  Ballard,  Jr  ,  Asst  Prof  of  Political 
Science.  City  CoUege  of  New  York 

Ho>t  B  Ballard,  A«t.  Prof  of  Political 
Science.  Oregon  Stats  University 


Fr-Uik  K.  Biunbergei.  Uata  froceaslng  Spe- 
cialist, National  Opinion  Research  Center. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Ronald  A  Banaszak,  Roosevelt  University, 
111. 

Eugene  Bandach.  University  of  California. 

Berkeley. 

Howard  Banow,  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science. 
M.I  T..  Mass 

Russell  H.  Barrett.  Professor  of  PoUUcal 
Science.  University  of  Mississippi. 

WUUam  Barrows  111.  Yale  University. 
Conn 

Donald  D  Barry.  Asst  Prof  of  Oovem- 
ment,  Lehigh  University.  Pa. 

Dr  Weldon  V  Barton,  Asst.  Prof  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Sau  Marcos.  Texas. 

Donald  J   Baall,  Utah  State  University 
Prof.  Darryl  B.  Baskln,  Co-ordlnaior,  Dept. 
of  PoUUcal  Science.  Stanislaus  State  CoUege. 
Cal 

David  R.  Beam,  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

William  M  Beaney,  Profeasor  of  Politics. 
Princeton  University.  N.J 

Carl  Beck.  Dept  of  Political  Science.  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Norman  W    Beck,  Mendham.  New  Jersey 
Paul  L.  Beckett,  Professor  of  PoUtlcal  Sci- 
ence. Washington  State  University. 

Ross  C.  BeUer.  Professor  of  Government, 
University  of  Miami.  Coral  Gables,  Fla 

Jame«  B.  Bell.  Professor  ol  Government, 
Sacramento  State  CoUege,  Cal 

Prof.  WeodeU  BeU.  Chairman,  Dept.  of 
Sociology,  Yale  University,  Conn. 

Dennis  C.  Seller,  Instructor.  Dept  of  Oov- 
emment,  Miami  University.  Ohio 

Jewel  Bellush.  Assoc.  Prof  of  Political 
Science,  Hunter  CoUege.  City  University  of 
New  York. 

Gerald  J.  Bender.  Dept.  of  PoUUcal  Science. 
U.CL-A. 

Prof  A.  LcRoy  Bennett.  Chairman.  PoUtlcal 
Science  Dept ,  University  of  Delaware 

Robert  O  Berdahl,  Assoc.  Prof  of  PoUUcal 
Science,  8an  Francisco  State  College,  C;il 

Robert  L,  Berg.  Professor  of  PoUUcal 
Science.  Wisconsin  Stats  University.  River 
Palls 

Earl  De  Berge.  Dept.  of  Oovemment,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona 

Daniel  M.  Berman,  Profeasor  of  Govern- 
ment, the  American  Unlveralty.  WaahUigton. 
DC 

Joseph  L  Bemd,  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  Virginia  Polytechnic  InsUtute. 

Irving  Bernstein.  Professor  of  POlUcal 
Science,  UCLA. 

Edward  M.  Bershsteln.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Po- 
Utlcal Science.  University  of  Hartford,  Conn 
William  Blglow.  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science. 
University  of  California.  Davis. 

Peter  August  BittUnger.  CaiUslus  CoUege, 
NY 

Rev   Wesley  E   Bjur.  CHaremont.  California. 
Gordon  S  Black.  Dept.  of  PoUUcal  Science. 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Hubert  M  Blalock,  Jr  .  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology, University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
HUl. 

Barry  M  Blechman.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington.   DC. 

Prof  Richard  BIoss.  PoUtlcal  Science  De- 
partment, Eastern  IlUnols  University 

P  G  Bock,  International  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Social  Sciences.  NY. 

C  Webster  Boodey.  Jr..  Instructor,  PoUtl- 
cal Science.  Fashion  InsUtute  of  Technology, 
NY. 

David  Alan  Booth.  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,   Williams  CoUege,   Mass 

Wilson  T.  Boots.  Supervisor  of  World  Is- 
sues &  Practice  of  Mission.  Mlssslonary  Orien- 
tation Center.  Stony  Point,  NY. 

Louise  Bordeau,  Newcomb  CoUege,  La 
Bernard  C.  Bornlng,  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  University  of  Idaho. 

Karl  A.  Bosworth,  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science.  Unlvsr»lty  oC  Connecticut. 


A.  Stephen  Boyan.  Jr.,  Instructor  In  Politi- 
cal  Science.  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Donald  W.   Bray,   Assoc    Prof,   ol  Govern- 
ment. California  Stale  College  at  Los  Angeles, 
Jerald    Brekke.    Northwest   Missouri   State 
College. 

Robert  J.  Bresler.  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoUUcal 
Science.  University  of  Delaware. 

Dermis  Alan  Brlskln,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Brother  Norbert  Brockman.  S,M.,  Chair- 
man, Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science.  University  ot 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Henry  B.  Brompton.  Aast.  Prof..  Dept.  of 
PoUtlcal  Science,  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
CoUege.  Calif 

Herbert  J.  Brown.  Attorney.  Dept.  of  Gov- 
errunent.  Columbia  CoUege.  NY. 

Kent  N.  Brown,  University  of  California, 
Davis. 

Prof.  Bufus  P.  Browning.  Dept.  of  PoUtl- 
cal Science.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Jere  W.  Bruner.  Yale  University,  Conn. 
Barbara  L   Bryan.  Washington,  DC. 
H.   R.    Bryan.    Jr.,    Teacher,    Covina   High 
School,  CDVlna,  CaUlortUa. 

WUUam  R.  Bryant,  Columbia  University, 
N.Y. 

Robert  C.  Buck,  Profersor  of  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Indiana  University. 

WlUlam  T.   BuckUn.  Asst.   Prof,  of  Social 
Science,  Lansing  Community  CoUege,  Mich. 
Ronald  F.  Bunn.  Assoc.  I»rof..  Dept.  of  Gov- 
ernment, Louisiana  State  University. 

Karen  Burkhardt,  ManhatlanvUle  CoUege, 
NY 

Philip  M  Burnett.  Librarian  for  Govern- 
ment &  Economics,  Indiana  University. 

StJ.nton  H.  Burnett.  Instructor  In  Political 
Science,  Hobart  and  WUUam  Smith  Colleges, 
NY 

Edward  McNall  Burns.  Professor  Emeritus 
of  PoUtlcal  Science.  Rutgers  University,  NJ 
Ronald  J   Busch,  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
Ohio  State  University, 

Edgar  W.  BuUer,  Asst.  ProX.  of  Sociology, 
University  ol  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill 
WUUam  A.   Butler.  Tutor  In  Governmeat, 
Harvard  University,  Mass. 

Robert  O.  Byrd,  Professor.  Dept.  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  North  Park  CoUege,  111. 

Wallace  F  Caldwell.  Aest.  Professor  of  Po- 
UUcal Science.  Kansas  State  University. 

Prof  M.  L  Callahan,  Mercy  College  ol 
Detroit. 

Jacques  M.  Calxzxa.  Washington  University, 
Mo. 

Robert  E.  Calvert.  Harvard  University, 
Mass. 

W.  R.  CampbeU.  Dept.  of  PollUcal  Science, 
University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Splroe  L.  Caramalls.  Instructor  In  Political 
Science.  University  of  South  CaroUna. 

Thayer  H.  Carmlchael.  Chairman,  Social 
Science  Dept..  Pratt  Community  Ccdlege 
Kans. 

WlUard  Carpenter,  Asst.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment,  California  State  College  at  La 
Angeles. 

WUUam  R.  Caspary.  Asst.  Prof..  Dept  of 
Political  Science.  Washington  University. 
Mo. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cecils.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Winona  State  College.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Searles  Chamard.  Beaverton, 
Oreg 

Jules  S.  Chan,  Instructor,  Social  Science 
Dept,  Wisconsin  State  University,  River 
Falls. 

David  W  Chsmg,  Professor  of  Asian  Politics. 
Wisconsin  State  University,  Oshkosh. 

Richard  Allen  Chapman,  Dept  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Montana. 

Etigene  P.  Chase.  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Civil  Rights.  Lafayette  CoUege.  Pa 

Daniel  S  Cheever,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Herbert  Cheever.  Jr..  Instructor,  KaMa* 
State  College. 

Gene  Chenoweth,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Politics  and 
Oovemment.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
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Bon  Chrlstenson,   Asst    Prof    of   Political 
Science,  Luther  College.  Iowa. 
"  James  B.  Christoph,  As.soc  Prof  of  Political 
Science.  Ohio  State  University. 

Dale  B.  Chrlstophersen.  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  Sul  Ross  State  College.  Tex. 

Robert  E.  Chumbley.  Yale  University,  Conn. 

Terr>-  N.  Clark.  Instructor  in  Sociology, 
Columbia  University.   N.Y. 

James  W.  Clarke,  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 

Robert  H.  Clarke,  Cornell  College,  Iowa 

William  L.  Clarke.  Dept.  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning.   MIT.,  Mass. 

Leah  Claster.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Robert  E.  Cleary,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, The  American  University  Wa.shlng- 
ton.  DC. 

Frederic  N.  Cleavelnnd.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Walter  C.  Clemens.  Jr..  Asst.  Professor  of 
Political  Science.  M.I.T..  Mass. 

p  T.  Cloak.  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Anthropol- 
ogy.  University   of    North    Carolina,    Chapel 

Hiii. 

Charles  F.  Cnudde,  Instructor  Political 
Science,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Leon  S.  Cohen.  Asst.  Professor  of  Political 
Sdenc",  Graduate  School  of  Pubiii  .'Vflatrs. 
Slate  University  of  New  York.  .\;bH!:y 

Stephen  P.  Cohen,  Instructor,  Dept  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  IlUnol,'-  Urbana 

George  P.  Cole,  Instructor,  Political  Science 
Allegheny  College.  Pa. 

John  F.  Coleman.  Chairman.  History  and 
Political  Science  Dept.,  St.  Francis  College 
Pa. 

Richard  C.  ColUns.  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal 
Science.  Seattle  University,   Wash. 

Ruth  A.  Columbus,  ManhattanvUle  College, 
NY. 

Miriam  B.  Conant,  Asst.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Columbia  University,  N  Y. 

Trevor  Coombe.  Research  Associate.  Center 
for  Studies  In  Education  &  Development. 
Harvard  University,  Mass. 

P.  B.  Cooper,  Duke  Unlversltv  Dtirham, 
KC. 

Homer  C.  Cooper.  Assoc  Profes.'sor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Psychology,  University  of  Georgia. 

Edmond  Coetantlnl.  Acting  A.sslstant  Pro- 
fessor. Dept.  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  California.  Davis. 

Charles  L.  Cotrell.  KlngsvlUe.  Tex 

Pred  Cottrell.  Professor  of  Government. 
Miami  University,  Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Craig,  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Prof.  Melvin  Craln,  PoUtlcal  Science  Dept., 
San  Diego  State  College,  Cal, 

Peter  N.  Crossland,  Lecturer,  Politics  and 
Government  Dept.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

John  E.  Crow.  Assistant  Professiir,  Univers- 
ity of  Washington. 

Beryl  L.  Crowe,  Asst.  Profes.sor  of  Political 
Science,  San  Prancisco  State  College.  Cal, 

Joseph  N.  Crowley.  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Nevada, 

James  Tracy  Crown.  Assoc.  Professor  of 
PollUcal  Science.  New  York  University. 

Randal  L.  CnUkshanks,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Oregon. 

Prof,  WaUace  W.  Culver,  Chairman,  Dept. 
of  Sociology,  Montgomery  Junior  College.  Md. 

C.  Michael  Curtis,  Assistant  Editor,  At- 
lantic Monthly. 

lone  E.  Curtis.  University  of  WashUigton, 
Seattle. 

Robert  F.  Cushman.  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Government,  New  York  Unlversltv. 

Neai  Evan  Cutler.  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Sci- 
ence, Northwestern  Unlversltv,  111. 

Paul  Czuchra.  University  of  Chicago. 

Jane  S.  Dahlberg.  Professor  of  Government, 
New  York  University. 

Alexander  DaUln,  Adlai  Stevenson  Profes- 
sor of  International  Relations  Columbia 
university,  N.Y. 

P**'*!  J-  Danelskl,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Po- 
Utlcal Science,  Yale  University,  Conn, 
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Nicholas  Danforth.  Dept.  of  Public  Law  and 
Government,  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

B,  R.  Davidson.  Jr.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Indiana  University,  Kokomo. 

Luella  Patton  Davis,  Lecturer  on  Political 
Science,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Raymond  H.  Dawson,  Assoc  Prof  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  North   Carolina. 

Dorothy  Day,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mark  Day,  University  of  Chicago. 

Herbert  A.  Deane,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment,  Columbia  University,   NY 

James  L.  Deghand,  University  of  Nebraska. 

William  Delany,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Prank  DePerl,  Baylor  University.  Tex. 

Thomas  P.  Dernburg,  Dept  of  Economics, 
Oberlin  CoUege,  Ohio. 

Karl  De  Schwelnitz,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Northwestern  University,  111. 

Marilyn  Dexhelmer,  Dept  of  Government, 
Boston  University,  Mass, 

Peter  A,  Dlaconoff.  Indiana  University, 

Alfred  Diamant,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Haverford  CoUege,  Pa. 

Daniel  Dl  Piazza,  Asst.  Prof  ,  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Wisconsin  State  University, 
Whitewater. 

Albert  Dixon,  Asst.  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  St,  Mary's  CoUege,  Calif. 

Alfonso  J.  Domlco,  Teaching  Assistant, 
PoUtlcal  Science,  Ohio  State   University. 

Dennis  G.  Donoghue,  Instructor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Fairmont  State  College,  W.  Va. 

Dennis  D.  Dorln,  Woodrow  Wilson  Dept.  of 
Government  &  Foreign  AfTairs,  University  of 
VU-glnla, 

John  T,  Dorsey,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Vanderbllt  University, 
Tenn. 

Eleanor  M.  Dougherty,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  &  History,  College  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Morgan  D,  Dowd,  Asst.  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  State  University  of  New  York. 
at  Fredonla. 

Charles  Drekmeler,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical   Science,    Stanford    University,    Cal. 

Richard  E.  Dudley,  Political  "  Science, 
Diablo  Valley  College,  Cal. 

Roland  E,  Dufault,  Brown  University, 
R.I. 

Alfred  E.  Duncker,  Asst.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical  Science,   Hartwick   College.   N.Y. 

Donald  Duram.  Social  Study  Dept., 
Cooley  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  R.  Dye,  Chairman,  Dept  of  Po- 
Utlcal  Science,   University   of   Georgia. 

Paul  R.  Eberts,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Rural  So- 
ciology, Cornell  University,  N.Y 

Bruce  K.  Eckland,  Asst,  Prof,  of  Sociology, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Prof.  Martin  Edelman,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  U.C.LA. 

Murray  Edelman.  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science.  University  of  Dllnols,  Urbana. 

Joel  C.  Edelsteln.  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  The  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
N,Y. 

Douglas  Edmonds,  Dept  of  PoUUcal 
Science,   State   University   of   Iowa 

Joan  Edmonds,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Preston  W.  Edsall,  Professor  of  Politics, 
North  CaroUna  State  University,  at  Raleigh. 

Jack  D.  Edwards,  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
Grlnnell  College,  Iowa. 

Henry  W.  Ehrmann.  Joe  Parker,  Professor 
at  Law  and  PollUcal  Science.  Dartmouth 
CoUege,  N.H. 

Eugene  Eldenberg,  Asst.  Prof..  Dept,  of 
PoUtlcal  Science,  UrUverslty  of  Minnesota, 

Mrs.  Andrea  Elsensteln,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  Ptirdue  University,  Ind. 

Margery  Elfin,   Columbia  University.   NY. 

Sean  M.  ElUott,  Dept.  of  PoUtical  Science, 
University  of  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Prof,  Frederick  E.  EUls,  Etept.  of  Educa- 
tion. Western  Washington  State  College. 

Rujjert  Elmerson,  Professor  of  Government, 
Harvard  University,  Mass. 


Thomas  A.  Emmens,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Oregon, 

Michael  Engel,  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Hugo  O.  Engelmann.  Professor  of  Sociology. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 

Robert  Engler.  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  Queens  College  of  the  City,  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 

Heinz  Eulau,  Professor  of  PoUtlcal  Science. 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Bruce  E.  Evans,  Instructor  of  Political 
Science,  Crowder  College,  Mo. 

Blair  G.  Ewing,  Instructor  In  PoUtlcal 
Science,  State  University  of  New  York. 

Daryl  R.  JHilr.  Asst".  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal 
Science.  Rider  College,  N.J. 

Prof.  Daniel  F.  Parlow.  San  Marcos,   Tex. 

Lee  W.  Farnsworth,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Brigham  Young  University,  Utah. 

Fariborz  S.  Fateml,  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, Mich, 

Robert  K.  Faulkner,  Professor  of  Politics, 
Princeton  University,  N.J. 

M.  B.  Faye.  University  of  Chicago. 

Darlush  PazloUahl,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  Mlnot  State  College,  N,  Dak. 

Oleh  S,  Pedyshyn,  Asst.  Professor  of  PoUtl- 
cal Science,  Rice  University,  Tex. 

Prof.  Leonard  J.  Fein.  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  M.I.T..  Mass. 

Eugene  Peingold,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Michigan. 

John  H  Ferguson,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Yale  H.  Ferguson,  Columbia  University. 
N,Y. 

Robert  L.  Ferrlng,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
PoUtlcal  Science,  Loras  College,  Iowa. 

Prof.  James  W.  Feeler,  Yale  University, 
Conn. 

Linda  Pesta.  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science,  Ari- 
zona State  University. 

Lewis  P.  Flckett.  Jr.,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Mary  Washington  College 
of  the  University  of  Virginia, 

Walter  FUley,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Blnghamton. 

Peter  G.  Pish,  Dept.  of  Government,  Ober- 
lin College,  Ohio. 

H.  H.  Fisher,  Professor  of  History  and 
Chairman  Emeritus,  The  Hoover  Institute 
and  Library,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Prof.  Michael  J  Flack.  Graduate  School  of 
Public  and  International  AiTalrs,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin  Flelsher,  Dept,  of  PoUtlcal  Science 
Brooklyn    CoUege,   N.Y. 

D  F  Fleming.  Emeritus  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Relations,  Vanderbllt  University, 
Tenn. 

William  G.  Fleming.  .\sst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Frederic  J.  Pleron.  Jr..  Instructor,  PoUtlcal 
Science,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Thomas  A.  Flinn,  Dept.  of  Government. 
Oberlin   College.   Ohio. 

Edmund  P.  Fowler,  III.  Instructor  of  Po- 
litical Science.  University  of  North  CaroUna. 

Wlnfrled  Franke.  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  Chicago, 

Franclne  R,  Frankel,  Asst.  Prof.,  Dept.  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  M  F*reeman.  .Assistant  Professor. 
Institute  of  Government  Research.  University 
of  Arizona. 

Ralph  E.  Pretty.  Asst.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Saint  Olaf  College,  Minn. 

CyntWa  W.  Prey,  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Gerald  Priedberg,  Asst.  P»rof .,  Dept  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Lawrence  H.  F\ichs.  Professor  of  American 
Civilization  and  Politics,  Brandels  University. 
Mass. 

Richard  W.  Gable.  School  of  Public  Adnaln- 
Istratlon.  University  of  Southern  California. 

Victor  N,  Gagnon,  Professor  of  Law,  Portia 
Law  School.  Mass. 
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John  F  Oallagher.  hait.  Prof.  Dept.  of 
PoUUcaJ  Science.  University  of  California. 
Davis 

Jonathan  P  GaUoway.  Instructor.  Dept. 
of  Oovernment.  Lake  Poreet  ColleRe.  111. 

Milton   B.   Oarber.   University  of   Mlasourl. 

John  A  Oardlner.  Dept.  of  Government. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

G  David  Oarson.  Dept.  of  Government. 
Harvard  University.  Mass. 

Richard  D  Oatewood.  US.  Porelgn  Service 
(retired ) . 

Douglas  S  Gatlln.  Asst  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Florida  Atlantic  University 

Nell  J  George,  Instructor  of  Government. 
King's  College.  Pa 

Donald  R.  Gerth,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence &  Dean  of  Students.  Chlco  State  College. 
Cal. 

Robert  S  Oetz.  Asst.  Profeasor  of  PolUcal 
Science.  Kent  State  University    Ohio 

Alan  Oewlrth.  Professor  of  Phlloaophy. 
University  of  Chicago. 

David  9  Gibbons.  Dept.  of  Politics.  Prince- 
ton University.  N  J 

Eggert  W  Glere.  Profeaeor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Chairman  of  the  Department,  North 
Central  Colleiice.  HI 

Renee  L  Glere,  Oomell  University.  NT. 

Kinest  David  Glgllo.  Aast  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Vlllanova  University.  Pa. 

Jerome  M  Olllson.  Assistant  Profeeaor  of 
Political  Science.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Md 

R.  William  Gllmore,  Instructor  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Thamas  V  GUpatrlck.  Associate  Professor. 
Chairman.  Division  of  Social  Studies.  Sweet 
Briar  College.  Va 

Betty  Glad.  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana, 

Prof,  Harvey  OUckman,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  Haverford  College.  Pa. 

Charles  D  Goff.  Professor  of  Municipal 
Oovernment,  Wisconsin  State  University. 
Oehkosh 

Louis  H.  Gold.  Dept.  of  Oovernment.  iVber- 
Un  College.  Ohio 

Edward  M  Gijldberg.  Associate  Profesjor  of 
Oovernment.  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles 

Prof  Sheldon  Goldman.  Government  Dept.. 
University  of  B^assachusetts. 

Maure  L.  Goldschmldt.  Professor  of  PoUtJ- 
eal  Science,  Reed  College.  Ore 

Maurice  M  Goldsmith.  Aast.  Professor  of 
Government,  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

Howard  A  Gordon.  Instructor.  Political 
Science.  Chicago  City  Junior  College. 

Peter  Paul  Gorham,  Bronx,  N  Y 

Prof  Albert  Gorvine.  Dept  of  Political 
Science.  Brooklyn  College,  N  Y. 

Harvey  R  Ooslee,  Vice-President,  The 
Ronald  Press  Co  ,  Publishers.  New  York  City. 

Alex  Gottfried.  Associate  Professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Seattle 

Doris  A.  Oraber.  Aast  Prof  .  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  Illinois.  Chicago.  ' 

Mark  W  Oraeaser.  Dept  of  Political  Sci- 
ence  M  I  T  .  Mass. 

Rebecca  Grajower,  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. State  University  ot  New  York.  Blng- 
bamton, 

Joseph  G  Orassl,  Assoc,  Profeasor  of  Phlloa- 
ophy. Palrfleld  University.  Conn. 

Gibson  H  Gray.  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Prof  Charles  R.  Green  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  Macalester  College,  Minn 

Geon?e  Douglas  Oreenberg,  Department  of 
Oovernment.  Kiirvard  University.  Mass. 

Prof  Thomas  H  Greene,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  Bucknell  University.  Pa 

Helen  Ann  Gregory,  Dept,  of  Public  Law 
and  Oovernment,  Columbia  University.  NY. 

Kathryn  Grlfflth.  Assoc,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Wichita  State  University,  Kan. 

Richard  C  Grlpp,  As-->c  Prof,  of  PollUcal 
Science.  Saji  Diego  State  College.  Calif 

Prof  Sven  Groennlngs,  Dept.  of  Govern- 
ment. Indiana  University. 


Bertram  M.  Oroas,  Profeasor  of  Political 
Science.  Syracuse  University.  NY, 

Joel  B  Oroaaman.  Asst  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Martin  Gruberg.  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law.  Wisconsin  State  University.  Oshkoeh. 

Paul  Gulnn.  Assoc.  Professional  Lecturer, 
the  George  Washington  University.  Waahlng- 
ton.  DC, 

John  GuUck.  Profeasor  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  North  CaroUna  at  Chapel  Hill 

M.  Gunther.  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dorothy  Ouyot.  Lecturer  In  Political  Sci- 
ence. California  Institute  of  Technology. 

James  P  Guyot.  Asst.  Profeasor  of  Political 
Science.  U  CL.A. 

W.  B.  Gwyn.  Assoc  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Tulane  University.  La. 

John  P.  Balthcox.  Aast.  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Science.  University  of  Michigan.  Dear- 
bom  Campus. 

Nathan  Hakman,  Aast  Prof,  of  PollUcal 
Science,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Bingham  ton, 

Rot)ert  L.  Hale,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Law. 
Columbia  University.  NY 

Harry  S  Hall.  Aast.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. California  State  College  at  Loe  Angeles. 

Leland  E  HaU.  Aaat.  Prof..  Dept.  of  Politi- 
cal Science,   Eastern   Illinois  University. 

Paul  HaJpern.  D»pt.  of  Oovernment. 
Harvard  University.  Mass. 

Howard  D.  Hamilton.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Bowling  Oreen  State  University. 
Ohio. 

Mrs  Maryellen  Handel.  Instructor.  Political 
Science.  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College. 
Cal. 

Gerald  Hansen.  Assoc.  Prafessor  of  Political 
Science,  Wayne  State  College.  Neb. 

Roger  Hanson.  Inotructor,  Political  Science. 
Northern  State  College,  S,  Dak, 

Jerome  J.  H&nu«.  Asat.  Prof.  Dept,  of 
PollUcal  Sdenoe.  Mankato  State  College, 
Minn. 

WlUlam  S.  Hardenbergh.  Aset.  Profeasor  of 
Govemment.  Southern  IlUnoLs  University. 

Marvin  A.  Harder.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Wichita  State  University.  Kan. 

Charlea  M  Hardin.  Prof,  of  PollUcal  Sci- 
ence. University  of  California.  Davis. 

Peter  B  Harklns.  Dept.  of  PollUcal  Sdenoe. 
University  ot  North  Carolina. 

M.  Judd  Harmon.  Profeeeor  of  PollUcal 
Science.  Utah  State  University. 

Allen  O.  Harris,  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
Henry  Pord  Community  College,  Mlcb. 

Frederick  H.  Hartmann.  Professor  of  PollU- 
cal Science.  University  of  Florida,  Oalnes- 
vUle. 

Barbara  G.  Haskel.  Dept.  of  Government, 
Harvard  University.  Mass. 

Rudolph  C  Hasl.  Jr  .  St.  Louis  University 
Law  School,  Mo. 

Charles  P.  Hatcher.  University  of  Georgia. 

Wmiam  L.  Hathaway.  Assistant  Professor. 
The  General  College.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr  Brett  W.  Hawkins.  Aset.  Professor  of 
t»oUtlcal  Science,  University  of  Georgia. 

Louts  D.  Hayes.  Teaching  AasoclaUon  In 
Government.  University  of  Arizona. 

Joan  B  Healy.  the  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity. Tallahassee. 

G.  D.  Heath.  HI,  History  Dept .  Lafayette 
College.  Pa. 

Klaus  H  Heberle.  Assoc.  Profeuor  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Mendel  S  Helllg.  Asst.  Professor  of  History. 
Hampton  Institute.  Va. 

Robert  Helneman.  PollUcal  Science  Depart- 
ment, Eastern  Washington  State  College. 

Dr   Hugo  Hetns,  Bvanaton,  111. 

John  Helntz.  Aset  Prof,  Dept  of  PhlloB- 
ophy.  University  of  NcM-th  Carolina  at  Chapel 
mil. 

Martin  O  Helsler.  Dept,  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Charles  Helm.  Graduate  School.  University 
of  Maryland. 


David  R,  Henderson.  Dept.  of  Oovernmei:: 
and  Politics,  University  of  Maryland. 

John  Henderson.  Instructor.  Dept.  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Incarnate  Word  College.  Tex, 

Richard  B.  Henderson.  Professor  of  Gov. 
emment,  San  Marcos.  Tex. 

Peter  J.  Henrlot.  S.J  .  Dept  of  PollUcal  Sc; 
ence.  University  of  Chicago. 

Richard  G.  Herman.  U.C.L.A. 

Charles  P.  Hermann.  Aast.  Professor  of  Po. 
lUcs.  Princeton  University.  N  J. 

John  H.  Herz.  Professor  of  Political  Science 
City  College  of  the  City  University  of  Ne* 
York. 

Ronald  S.  Hlkel.  Instructor  In  Governmer.- 
Dept.  of  Social  Sciences.  Clarkson  College  i : 
Technology.  N.Y. 

Kenneth  L.  Hill.  Aast.  Prof.  Dept.  of  Pollt.- 
cal  Science.  La  SaUe  College,  Pa. 

Barbara  Hinckley.  Cornell  University,  N,Y 

Prof.  John  T.  Hinckley,  Head.  Division  of 
Social  Science.  Northwest  Community  Col- 
lege, Wyo. 

Herber  Hlrsch,  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Selene 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Jane  B,  Hoermer.  Dept.  of  Political  Sc. 
ence.  Tulane  University.  La. 

Stanley  Hoffman.  Professor  of  Governmec 
Harvard  University.  Mass. 

James  Y.  HoUoway.  Associate  P»rofesscr 
Dept.  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Berea  Co: 
lege,  Ky. 

Myron  R.  Holmgren,  Dept.  of  Social  Sc; 
ence.  Jollet  Junior  College.  111. 

Prof.  Ole  R.  Holstl.  Dept.  of  Political  Sc. 
ence.  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

N.  Gray  Ilolten.  Instructor  In  Governmef 
Windham  College,  Vt. 

James  E.  Holton.  Asst.  Prof.,  Dept.  of  Poll: 
ical  Science.  Washington  State  University. 

Abraham  Holtzman.  Professor  of  Politic- 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

Lois  Ann  Bolzman.  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Sci- 
ence. University  of  Rochester,  NY. 

John  C.  Honey,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Syracuse  University.  N.Y. 

John  J.  Honlgmann,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology. University  of  North  Carolina,  a- 
Chapel  Hill 

Jack  W.  Hopkins.  Asst.  Professor  of  Pollt: 
cal  Science.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technolog 

Stanley  D.  Hopper,  Asst.  Professor  of  Go-, 
emment.  California  State  College  at  L 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Horgan.  Asscx:.  Professor  ' 
Political  Science.  Clarke.  College.  low.i. 

Gary  W.  Hoskln.  Lecturer.  Dept,  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  State  University  of  New  Yon 
Buffalo, 

H,  K,  Hossom,  Political  Science  Dept .  East 
em  Washington  State  CoUege. 

Michael  C.  Hudson.  Asst.  Professor  of  Pr- 
lltical  Science.  Brooklyn  College  of  the  01* 
University  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Hughes,  Asst.  D!r  ,  Burw . 
of  Government  Research.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Prof  Karel  Hullcka,  Department  of  Hlstor.' 
State  University   of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Ramon  H  Hulsey.  Dept.  of  Public  Law  '. 
Government.  Columbia  University.  NY. 

Richard  D  Humphrey,  Instructor,  Politic:, 
Science.  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mirv   B    Humphrey.s.  Chicago.  Ill 

William  H.  Hunt.  Instructor,  University  ci 
Kentucky. 

Samuel  P  Huntington.  Profesfor  of  Oov- 
ernment. Harvard  University,  Mass. 

Mrn  Joyce  Miller  Huntley,  Duke  Unlver 
sltv,  NC 

J  C  Hurewltz.  Professor  of  Governmer 
Columb'a  University,   NY. 

David  E.  Ingersoll.  Asst  Professor  of  Poll' 
leal  Science.  University  nf  Delaware. 

Ronald  F    Inglehart.  Asst,  Prof..  Dept. 
Political  Science.  University  of  Mlchlpran. 

Dr.  James  W    Irwin.  Washington.  DC. 

William  P  Irwin,  Professor  of  Politic 
Science.  Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Edward  Jackamonis,  University  of  Wlscor 
sin. 


David  H.  Jackson,  University  of  Oregon 
Hoyt    M.    Jaclcson,    Professor    of    Political 
Science.  State   University   College,   Oneonta, 

NY, 

Karl  D.  Jackson.  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
jil.T..  Mass. 

William  E.  Jackson,  Jr..  Columb  .»  Uni- 
versity, N.Y. 

Clyde  E.  Jacobs,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. University  of  California,  Davis. 

John  A.  Jacob6ohn,  Asst.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  West  Virginia   University 

Dr,  Stanley  S.  Jados.  Profes.Tor  of  Political 
Science.  De  Paul  University.  Chicago. 

Chester  E.  Jarvls.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Gettysburg  College.  Pa. 

Clyde  E.  JarvUs.  Assoc.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Sheridan  W.  Johns,  III.  Asst.  Prof  ,  Dept, 
of  Politics.  Brandels  University,  Muss. 

Alan  E.  Johnson,  University  of  Chicago. 

Guy  B.  Johnson,  Profeasor  of  Sociology  and 
.Anthropology,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
,it  Chapel  Hill. 

Tobe  Johnson,  VlslUng  Associate  Professor, 
Graduate  School  of  Public  &  International 
.ilffairs.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wayne  E.  Johnson.  Asst.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Texas  A  &  I  CoUege. 

Wlllard  R.  Johnson.  Asst.  Professor  of  Po- 
Utlcal Science.  M.I.T..  Mass. 

William  C.  Johnson.  Asst.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Northern   Illinois  University 

Richard  E.  Johnston,  Asst.  Professor  of 
Government,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Eugene  W.  Jones.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Wayland  Baptist  College,  Tex, 

J,  P.  Jones.  Lecturer  In  Political  Science, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Richard  H.  Jones,  Asst,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, University  of  Maine 

Rodney  W.  Jones.  Dept,  of  PollUcal  Sci- 
ence. Juniata  College,  Pa, 

Gerald  Jordan.  Professor  of  Public  Law. 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  Cal, 

Prof,  Sungjook  Junn.  Grand  Valley  State 
CoUege,  Mich. 

Peter  H.  Juvller,  Assoc,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Barnard  CoUege.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. N.Y. 

Raymond  H.  Kaaret,  Chairman,  Dept.  of 
Political  Science.  Ithaca  Colleije.  NY. 

Carl  Kalvelage.  Assistant  Professor,  Mlnot 
State  College,  N.  Dak. 

Gladys  M.  Kammerer,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

H,  W,  Kamp.  Professor  of  Government, 
.Vorth  Texas  State  University. 

Prof  John  R.  Kapp,  Head,  Dept.  of  History 
md  Political  Science.  Iowa  VVesleyivn  College, 

Henry  S.  Karlel.  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Hawaii, 

Thomas  Karls,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  City  College  of  New  York. 

Marc  Karson,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
North  Central  College.  Ill,  . 

Hlrschel  Kasper,  Dept.  of  Economics,  Ober- 
Un  College.  Ohio. 

Henry  P.  Kass,  Political  Science  Dept., 
Eaitern  Washington  State  College. 

Tetsuya  Kataoka,  Instructor,  Dept.  of 
Political  Science.  Vassar  College.  NY. 

Bernard  Katz.  University  of  Louisville.  Ky. 

Robert  N.  Kearney,  Asst.  Professor  ot  Polit- 
ical Science.   Duke   Unlver.sity.   N  C. 

Harvey  G.  KelJschuU,  Assl.=tant  Professor, 
University  of  Montana. 

William  R.  Keech.  Asst.  Prof  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Wlllard  D,  Kelm.  Dept.  of  PollUcal  Science. 
University  of  Hawaii, 

Prank  J  Kendrlck.  Assoc,  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Moorhead  State  College, 
Minn. 

Melville  T.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  A.=:soc  Professor  of 
Political  Science.  Bryn  MawT  College,  Pa. 

Cecelia  M.  Kenyon,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. Smith  College.  Mass. 

Sandra  J.  Kenyon,  Former  Inctructor, 
MJ.T .  Mass. 


Charles  W.  Kerr,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Westminster  Colleg-e,  Mo. 

James  Kerr,  Southern  Illinois  University. 
EdwardsvlUe. 

Onnik  Keshlshian,  Claremont  Graduate 
School.  Cal, 

John  H,  Kessel,  Arthur  E  Br.iun  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  Allegheny  College.  Pa. 

Richard  J.  Kestler.  Asst.  Profis.=or  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Chase  Kimball.  Assoc.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment and  Economics,  Suffolk  University, 
Mass. 

Aubrey  C.  ^ing,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Md, 

Daniel  P.  King,  Dept.  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
Marquette  University,  Wise. 

Jerome  B.  King,  Harvard  Law  School,  Mass. 

Laurlston  R.  King,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

James  R.  Klonoski,  Assoc.  Prc.'essor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  Oregon. 

Ray  B.  Knapp,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Eric  C.  KoUman,  Professor  of  History,  Cor- 
nell CoUege,  Iowa. 

Prof.  Donald  P.  Kommers.  Dept.  of  Gov- 
emment and  International  Studies.  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Karen  Lee  Konlng.  Roosevelt  University, 
111. 

Milton  R.  Konvitz,  Professor  of  Law.  and 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, N.Y. 

Christopher  N.  Kornaros,  Asst  Professor  of 
PoUtlcal  Science,  Hartwlck  College,  N.Y. 

Allan  Kornberg,  Asst,  Professor,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, N.C. 

John  F.  Kramer.  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
M.I.T.,  Mass. 

Walter  P.  Kremm,  Ph.  D.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio. 

Paul  F  Kress,  Asst.  Professor  of  PoUUcal 
Science,  Northwestern  University.  111. 

Henry  Krlsch,  Instructor,  Dept,  of  Govern- 
ment, Columbia  College,  N.Y, 

Ladls  K.  D.  Krlstof,  Research  Associate. 
Hoover  Institute,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Arnold  J.  Kuhn,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
Wright  Jr.  College,  111. 

C.  Barclay  Kuhn,  Instructor  in  PollUcal 
Science,  University  of  Montana. 

Roger  A.  Kvam,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

H.  Lackman,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  History.  Ar- 
lington State  CoUege  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Sanford  A.  LakofT,  Assoc,  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brcxjk. 

Betty  Goetz  Lall,  Research  Associate, 
School  of  Industrial  &  Labor  Relations,  Cor- 
nell University,  N.Y. 

Ciirolyn  C.  Landau,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  PollU- 
cal Science,  Dutchess  Community  College. 
State  University  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  P.  Langton.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Michigan. 

Eldon  W.  Lannlng,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  O. 

Clement  H.  Lansberg,  Govemment  In- 
structor, St.  Petersburg  Jr.  CoUege.  Clear- 
water Campus,  Fla. 

George  A.  Lanyl,  Department  of  Govern- 
ment,  OberUn   College,   Ohio. 

Joseph  G.  LaPalombara,  Profeesor  of  Po- 
Utlcal Science,  Yale  University.  Conn. 

Robert  La  Porte,  Jr.,  The  Maxwell  Grad. 
School,  SyracuBS  University,  N.Y. 

John  Day  Larkln,  Emeritus  Prof,  of  Po- 
litical Science,  lUlnols  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Elizabeth  Stanton  Lay.  San  Bruno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pamela  R.  Lee,  Dept.  of  Govemment  and 
Politics,  University  of  Maryland. 

Stewart  S.  Lee,  Instructor  in  Political 
Science,  Muhlenberg  CoUege.  Pa. 

Robert  G.  Lehnen,  University  of  Iowa,  Dav- 
enpxjrt. 

Avery  Lelserson,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Vanderbllt  University,  Tenn. 


Howard  H.  Lentner,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,   Western   Reserve  University,   Ohio. 

L.  Larry  Leonard,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Wisconsin  State  University,  Osh- 
kosh. 

Prof.  Mary  K.  Lepper,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  CaUfornla  State  College  at  Puller- 
ton. 

Martin  A.  Levin,  Dept.  of  Government, 
Harvard  University.  Mass. 

Charles  P.  Levlne,  Instructor.  Political 
Science.  Stanford  University.  Cal. 

Sandra  Levlnson,  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, City  College  of  New  York. 

David  M.  Levitan.  Attorney  at  Law,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Karen  Levitan.  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, UCLA. 

Naphtaly  Levy.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  New  York  City  University,  Queens- 
borough  Community  College. 

Benjamin  W.  Lewis.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics OberUn  College.  Ohio. 

Prank  M.  Lewis.  Prof,  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  D.  Lewis.  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. OberUn  College,  Ohio. 

Paul  H.  Lewis,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Government, 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Philip  E.  Lewis.  Yale  University.  Conn. 

Guenter  Lewy,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Govern- 
ment University  of  Massachusetts. 

R.  WUliam  LIdcUe.  Instructor  In  Political 
Science,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Harvey  Lleber,  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment, City  CoUege  of  New  York. 

Charles  S.  Liebman.  Asst,  Prof,  of  PoUtl- 
cal Science.  Yeshiva  University,  N.Y. 

Chan  Lien,  Asst.  Prof.,  Dept!  of  Political 
Science,  Wisconsin  State  University,  River 
Falls. 

A.  E.  Und.  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
University  of  North  CaroUna. 

Leon  N.  Lindberg,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  E.  Llndblom.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science  &  Economics,  Yale  University,  Conn. 

David  S,  Lindsay,  Instructor.  Dept  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi.  Hattlesburg, 

Robert  L.  LIneberry.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  HUI. 

Eugene  W.  Linse.  Jr..  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Gov- 
ernment. Concordia  College.  Minn. 

Lewis  Llpsitz,  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoUtioal 
Science.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Michael  Llpsky,  Research  Fellow.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Prof.  Edgar  Utt,  PoUtlcal  Science  Depart- 
ment,  University   of   Wisconsin,   Milwaukee. 

John  C.  Livingston,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Sacramento  State  CoUege,  Cal. 

Kent  M.  Lloyd,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Louis  S.  Loeb,  Associate  Professor.  The 
American  University.  Washington,  D.C. 

Norton  E.  Long.  Chairman,  Dept.  of  Poli- 
tics. Brandels  University.  Mass. 

J.  George  Longworth,  Instructor  In  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  South  CaroUna. 

R,  E.  Lorish,  Professor  of  Politics  and  Gov- 
emment. Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

John  P.  Lovell.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Govemment, 
Indiana  University. 

Dr.  Alfred  D.  Low.  Prof,  of  History,  Mar- 
quette University.  Wis. 

Theodore  Lowi,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago. 

John  H,  Lunde.  Instructor.  Dept.  of  Gov- 
ernment, Valparaiso  University,  Ind. 

Normiui  R.  Luttbeg.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Govem- 
ment.  Southern  Illinois   University. 

Paul  Lutzker,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Md. 

James  J.  Lynskey,  Instructor,  Political 
Science  Dept..  Hamllne  University,  Minn. 

Clifford  M.  Lytle,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Govern- 
ment. University  of  Arizona. 

EUls  R.  Maas.  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal  Science, 
Atlantic  Union  College,  Mass. 
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G«orge   Mace.    Aast.    Prof,    of   Governn;ent 

And    Public    Affairs.    Southern    Illinois   Uni- 
versity EdwardAvlIle. 

James  S  Magee.  Aa8t.  Prof,  of  Political 
Scienoe.  Ortnnell  College.  Iowa. 

Alvin  Magld.  Aaelstant  Profeasor.  Depirt- 
.Tient  of  Political  Science.  University  of  Ken- 
t  i^-ky. 

Leo  J  Mahoney.  Instructor.  Dept.  of  PoUt- 
!'-al  Science.  Mount  St.  Schol&vtlca  College. 
K.m. 

Roger  R  Majalc.  Woodrow  Wilson  Pellow. 
Dept  of  Political  Science.  The  Ohio  State 
University 

Randolph  T  Mijor.  Jr..  Director.  Eva.ua- 
tlon  and  Research.  Experiment  In  Interna- 
tion  Living.  Vermont. 

Svert  Maklnen.  Instructor  in  Oovernmrnt. 
Colby  College.  Maine 

Edward  S.  Maleckl.  Attorney.  Champaign, 
i:i 

Linden  A  Mander.  Prof,  of  PoUUcaJ  Sci- 
ence. University  of  Washington.  Seattle. 

Justine  S.  Mann.  Asst.  Prof  of  Political 
Science.  Arkansas  State  College. 

Seymour  Z.  Mann.  Prof,  of  Ooverment  end 
Dlr  .  Public  AdmlnLstratlon  Program.  Sou  h- 
ern  nUnots  University.   EdwardsvlUe. 

Harvey  C.  Mansfield.  Professor  of  Qovei-n- 
ment.  Columbia  University.  NT. 

Herbert  Marcuse.  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

University  of  California.  San  Dtego.  La  Jolla. 

Oiry  L    Marls.  Asst    Prof    Dept    of  ffistory 

and  Political  Science,  Stetson  University,  Pla 

Irving;  L    Markovltz.  Bayslde,  N.T. 

Theodore  R    Marmor.  Instructor  In  Social 

Studies.  Harvard  University,  Mass. 

Prof.  Hubert  Marshall,  Dept  of  Political 
Science.  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Penny  Olll  Martin.  Yale  University,  Conn. 
Phillip  L.  Martin.  Editor,  New  Tork  City. 
Thomas  V.  Martin.  Teacher,  Social  Science. 
Santa  Barbara  High  School,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Jean.  Asst  Prof  Political 
Science,  Immaculate  Heart  College,  Cal. 

Roger  H  Marz.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,   Oakland   University,   Mich. 

George  S.  Masannat.  Asst   Prof,  of  PolltlaU 
Science.   Bowling  Green  State  University.  O. 
Gene  L    Mason.   Asst.  Instructor.  Political 
Scleni-o.  t'nlverslty  of  Kansas. 

I>>:ii.  1  R  Matthews,  Professor  of  Political 
Sclen -e    University  of  North  Carolina. 

Oarv  \  Mdus«r,  Long  Baach  State  College. 
Call.' 

John  Dickinson  May,  Asst.  Prof  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  University  of  Chicago 

Peter  B.  Mayer    University  of  Wisconsin 
David  R   Mayhew,  Asst  Prof    Dept  of  Oov- 
ernmpr.t.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  J  McBrlde  Aasrt  Prof,  Political 
Science,  St.  Prancls  College,  Pa, 

Junes  L.  McCamy,  Prof,  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Wisconsin 

Steven  R  McCivrl.  University  at  California. 
Santa  Barbara,  Oallf 

Clifton  McCleekey.  Assoc  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Houston.  Tex. 

Robert  G.  McCloekey.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Harvard  University,  Mass. 

Don.Ud  J  McOormack.  Instructor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Washington  &  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. Pa. 

Prof  David  W  McConnlck.  Arlington  S<at« 
College.  Tex. 

John  L,  McCully.  Jr..  Instructor  in  Politi- 
cal Science,  OnJUand.  Calif. 

Prof    Gerald   R.   McDaniel,   Department  of 
Government.  Sacramento  State  College.  Ca:U. 
Earl   .McElwee.   .\ast.  Prof,  of  Political  a:l- 
ence,  William  Jewell  College.  Mo 

Thomas   McEnroe,  Assoc    Prof    of  Oovern- 

ment.  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles. 

Andrew    McPaJland.    Acting   As«t.   Prof    of 

Political    Science,    University    of    California 

Berkeley  Calif. 

Robert  McGeehan,  Attorney  and  Instructor 
in  Political  Science.  Klngsborough  Commu- 
nity  College.   City   University   of  New   York. 


Sandy  R  McKenasle.  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Matthew  M  McMahon,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  8t  Ambrose  College.  Iowa. 

Timothy  D  Mead.  Instructor  In  Political 
Science.  Moravl.in  College.  Pa. 

Prof.  Martin  Meadows.  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Administration.  The  Amer- 
ican University.  Washington.  D.C. 

Edward  N.  Megay.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal 
Science.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Sally  L.  Melklejohn.  Harvard  University. 
Mass 

Leonard  MelzUsh.  Instructor  of  Political 
Science,  Flint  Community  Junior  College 
Mich. 

Matthew  Melko.  Department  of  History, 
Bradford  Junior  College,  Mass. 

Norman  Meller.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Hawaii. 

Robert  Melson.  M  I.  T.,  Mass. 

Robert  I.  Mendelsohn.  Asst.  Prof.,  Dept.  of 
Political  Science.  Wayne  State  University. 
Mich. 

Prof.  Richard  M  Merelman.  Dept.  of  Gov- 
ernment. Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 

Richard  L  Merrltt.  Asst  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  Yale  University.  Conn. 

David  Mervln,  Government  Department. 
Cornell  University.  N.Y. 

Howard  Karl  Metz,  Consultant.  U.a.  Dept. 
of  State  (retired) . 

David  H  Meyer.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Md. 

Jane  K.  Meyer.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Md 

William  J  Meyer.  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Lester  W.  Mllbrath,  Associate  Prof..  Politi- 
cal Science,  Northwestern  University.  111. 

Warren  E.  Miller.  Profeoaor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Michigan. 

John  H  MlUett.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Wichita  State  University.  Kan. 

A.  N  MInton,  Brown  University.  R  I. 

Dr.  Linda  S.  Mlrln.  Economist.  Washington. 

Stephen  R.  Mitchell.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  PoUU- 
cal  Science.  Washington  State  University. 

Lawrence  B  Mohr.  Research  Associate  Uni- 
versity of  B41chlgan. 

Dr.  Barrtngton  Moore.  Jr..  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Mass. 

Prof  John  E.  Moore.  Department  of  PoUtl- 
cal Science.  University  of  CaiUomla.  Santa 
Barbara. 

Ward  Morehouse.  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Richard  E  Morgan.  Instructor  In  Govern- 
ment   Columbia  University.  NY 

Hans  Morgenthau.  Albert  A.  Mlchelson 
Distinguished  Science  Profeasor  of  Political 
Science  and  Modem  History,  University  of 
Chicago 

Robert  L.  Morlan.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. University  of  Redlands.  Cal. 

Clovls  C  Morrison.  Jr  .  Asst.  Prof,  of  Gov- 
ernment. North  Texas  State  University. 

Robert  A  Mortimer.  Assistant  Profeasor 
Woodrow  Wilson  Teaching  Intern  Prairie 
View  A  A  M.  College.  Tex. 

Frederick  C  Moeher.  Professor  of  PollUcal 
Science.    University   of   California.    Berkeley. 

Prafulla  C.  Mukerjl.  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Prof  Herbert  J  Mtiller.  University  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Richard  B  Muller.  Lecturer  In  Govern- 
ment, Indiana  University. 

Michael  Munk.  Political  Editor.  National 
Guardian. 

Prank  E.  Myers.  AsaUtant  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  Stats  University  of  New  York  Stony 
Brook 

Lynn  K.  Mytelka.  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies,  Washing- 
ton DC 

Larry  David  Nachman.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Rutgers  University,  N.J. 

MarUn  C  Needier,  Center  for  International 
Affairs.  Harvard  University.  Mass. 


Howard  D.  Neighbor.  Asst.  Prof  of  Polltlriii 
Science.  Park  College.  Mo. 

Dalmas  Nelson.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  San  Fernando  VaUey  State  Colleee 
Cal. 

Jack  L.  Nelson,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Social 
Science  Education,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

Deane  E.  Neubauer.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  California,  Irvine. 

John  F.  Newman,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science  and  History.  Armstrong  State  Col- 
lege, Ga. 

M.  A.  Nezaml.  Instructor  of  Sociology, 
Roosevelt  University,  111. 

Lawrence  H.  Nltz,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Jack  L.  Noragon,  Dept.  of  Political  Science 
The  Ohio  State  University. 

Richard  D    Norllng.  Ohio  State  University. 
John    Norman.    Professor    of    History   and 
Government.  Fairfield  University.  Conn. 

T  M  Norton.  Assoc.  Prof  Dept.  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  San  Jose  State  College.  Cal. 

Samuel  J.  Noumoff,  Lecturer.  Dept.  of  Polit- 
ical Science.  Hunter  College,  NY. 

Joseph  P  Nyltray.  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Ohio  State  University. 

Margot  S.  Nyltray.  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Ohio  State  University. 

Marian  Dee  Oberfeet.  Syracuse  University 
N.Y. 

Michael  O'Connor,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Central  Michigan  University. 

Frederic  D  Ogden,  Dean,  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  College. 

Karl  CLessker.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Wabash  College.  Ind. 

Jack  O'Neill.  Political  Science  Dept ,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 

Gary  Orfleld.  University  of  Chicago. 
Robert   J.   Oeborn.   Asst.   Prof,   of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  R.  Osbcwne.  Rutgers,  The  State  Uni- 
versity. N  J. 

Louise  Overacker.  Elmerltus  Prof,  of  PoUt; 
cal  Science.  Wellesley  College.  Mass. 

John  R.  Owens,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Politic.^ 
Science.  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Saul  K.  Padover.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Graduate  Faculty,  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  NY 

Barbara  Page,  Pacific  Palisades,  Cal. 
Thomas  Page,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political  So: 
ence,  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

Norman   D.   Palmer.  Professor  of  Po'.iiir 
Science.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Parentl.  Political  Science.  Sar^. 
Lawrence  College,  N.Y 

Richard  L.  Park,  Dean.  Division  of  tf. 
Social  Sciences.  University  of  Pittsburg;. 
Pa. 

Alan  Patterson,  University  of  North  Can 
Una  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Prof.  Julius  Paul.  Rockvllle.  Md. 
Philip    M.    Pavllk.    Instructor   of  Politic.^ 
Science.     University  of     North    Carolina    a' 
Chapel  Hill. 

Kenneth  A.  Payne.  Social  Science  Dept 
FuUerton  Jr.  College,  Cal. 

Neale  J.  Pearson,  Dept.  of  Political  Sclenf 
Miami  University.  Ohio. 

Robert  S.  Peckham.  Dept.  of  PoUtlc.i 
Science.  Syracuse  University,  N.Y. 

John  A.  Peeler,  Instructor  In  Political 
Science.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

Prof.  J.  Roland  Pennock.  Dept.  of  PoUtlca 
Science.  Swarthmore  College.  Pa. 

Craig  Peper.  Political  Analyst.  Washington 
DC. 

Stefan  L.  Perry.  California  State  College  a- 
Puller  ton. 

Joseph  A.  Peters.  Professor  of  PoUtlCi 
Science.  Kutztown  State  College.  Pa. 

Keith  S.  Petersen,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Goverr. 
ment.  University  of  Arkansas. 

Prof.  David  G.  Pfelffer.  Keuka  College,  NT 
PhlUp   M.   Phlbbs.   Asst.   Prof,  of  Politics 
Science,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 


Claudes.  Phillips,  Jr  .  Professor  of  Political 
Science,   Western  Michigan    University. 

Paul  J.  Plccard,  Professor  of  Government, 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee 

Jaroslaw   A.    Plekalklewlcz,    Asst.    Prof     of 
Political  Science,  University  of  KanEa.' 

Rlck   S.    Plltz,   Dept.    of   Political    Science. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Banna     Pitkin,     Asst.     Prof,     of     Polltic.il 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Prances  Plven.  Research   Associate.  .School 
of  Social  Work,  Colvmibla  University,  NY. 

Lawrence  Piatt,  The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Ploude.  Vice  President 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Secondary  Schools 
for  Political  Science  Education. 

Pranklln  S.  Pollak,  Attorney,  Chic   go    in 

Hallowell  Pope,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Sociology. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 

Mary  Catherine  Porter.  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cornelia  Porter.  Instructor  of 
Political  Science,  Loyola  University,  111 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Posada.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley. 

Richard  J.  Powers.  Claremont  Graduate 
School  and  Instructor,  Pomona  College,  Cul. 

Joel  Prager.  Dept.  of  Politics,  Princeton 
University.  N.J. 

Alfred  E.  Prettyman.  Editor.  New  York,  NY 

David  E.  Price,  Dept.  of  Politlcil  Science 
Yale  University.  Conn. 

C.  Herman  Prltchett,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago. 

James  W.  Prothro.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.   University  of   North   Carolina, 

Jeffrey  Allan  Prussln,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Md. 

Allan  G.  Pulslphev,  Asst.  Prof  of  Econonv 
Ics,  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

John  P.  H.  Purcell,  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Theodore  L.  Putterman.  Assistant  Prole.-:- 
sor.  University  of  Washington.  Seattle 

Christopher  H.  Pyle.  Columbia  Universitv. 
NY. 

Dr.  Willis  H.  Raff.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  State  University  College,  New^  Phitz, 
NY 

Palth  B.  Rafklnd.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  John  Ramsey.  Old  Dominion  College, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Peter  Ranis.  Visiting  Asst.  Professor  Dept 
of  Government,  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Austin  Ranney,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Knud  Rasmussen,  Dept  of  Political 
Science.  Colgate  University.  NY 

Dick  Ratllff,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Government, 
Central  Missouri  SUte  College 

John  M.  Redmond.  Notre  Dame  University 
Ind. 

Donald  B.  Reed,  Syracus*-  University.  N.Y. 

John  E.  Reeves.  Assoc  Prof.,  Political 
Science.  University  of  Kentucky. 

William  O.  Relchert.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Wisconsin  State  Universitv.  White- 
water. 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Reld.  Art  Commander. 
Bloomfield.  N.J. 

Lewis  Relmer.  Esq..  Editor.  New  York  City. 

Peter  P.  Remec,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Interna- 
tional  Relations.    Pordham    Universitv,    NY. 

Robert  H.  Resnlck,  University  of  Chicago. 

Allan  R.  Richards.  Professor  of  Govern- 
wpnt.  Louisiana  State  University. 

Abraham  Rlngell,  Glen  Echo,  Md 

Randall   B,    Ripley.   Arlington,    Va, 

Leonard.  G.  Rltt,  Instructor,  Dppt.  of  Po- 
litical Science,   University    of   Tennessee. 

Alan  Rltter.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Government 
and  Foreign  Affairs.  University  of  Virginia. 

Robert  R.  Robblns.  Jackson  ProfesSbr  of 
Political  Science,  Tufts   University,   Mass. 

Hlgdon  C.  Roberts,  Jr..  Labor  Education 
&nd  Research.  College  of  Commerce,  Ohio 
otate  University. 

Warren  Roberts.  A.-'soc,  Prof,  of  Political 
science,  Tuiane  University.  La. 


J.  Ellseo  Rocamora,  Cornell  Universitv 
N.Y. 

Bert  A.  Rockman.  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Michigan. 

Landon  G.  Rockwell,  F>rofessor  of  Govern- 
ment, Hamilton  College,  NY. 

John  R.  Rodman,  Asst.  Prof  of  Political 
Studies,  Pltzer  College,  Cal, 

Chester  B,  Rogers.  Instructor,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Northwestern  University.  VA 
Constance  M.  Rogler,  Manilas,  Hi 
Arnold  A,  Rogow.  Stanford  University.  Cal. 
Earl  L.  Rohrbaugh,  Asst.  Professor.  Division 
of    Social    Science,    Kansas    State    Teachers 
College. 

Armin  Rosencranz.  Fellow.  American  Poiit- 
ical  Science  Association,  Washing^ton,  DC. 

Alan  Rosenthal,  Hunter  College,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

Joan  A.  Rothschild,  Dept,  of  Government 
and  International  Relations,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  L,  RothweUer,  Asst.  Prof  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Colorado  State  College. 

Alwyn  R.  Rouyer,  Georgetown  University. 
Washington.  DC. 

Edward  T.  Bowe,  Instructor  In  Political 
Science,  University  of  Coruiectlctit 

Leonard  Rowe,  Bennington  College,  Vt, 

Peter  N.  Rowe,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Dept.  of  Gov- 
ernment, Smith  College,  Mass. 

George  Rozos.  Assoa.  Prof,  of  Politics.  Pratt 
Institute,  N.Y. 

Joan  Rubin.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Anthropology-. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Prof.  Leonard  Ruchelman,  PoUtlcal  Sci- 
ence, Alfred  University,  NY. 

John  E.  Rue,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Robert  Runo,  Assoc,  Prof,  of  PoUtlcal  Sci- 
ence, Roosevelt  University,  HI 

Thomas  A,  Rusch,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Govern- 
ment, CaUfomla  State  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Myron  Rush,  Professor  of  Government. 
Cornell  University,  N.Y. 

Leonard  H.  Rushfield,  Dept.  of  Public  Law 
and  Government,  Columbia  University.  NY 

Robert  W.  Russell,  Instructor  in  Govern- 
ment, Bowdoln  College,  Mass. 

Bruce  M.  Russett,  Political  Science  Dept  , 
Yale  University,  Conn. 

Gerard  F.  Rutan,  Asst.  Prof.  Political  Sci- 
ence, Seattle  University,  Wash. 

Conrad  P.  Rutkowskl,  Lecturer  in  American 
Government,  Fordham  University,  NY. 

Edwin  H.  Rutkowskl,  Assoc  F>rof.  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

Leon  I.  Salomon,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Connecticut. 

John  Salzberg,  Dept.  of  Polltlca:  Science, 
New  York  University. 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  Samoff.  Lecturer,  Political 
Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  E,  Sandellns,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Kansas 

Prof.  Lyman  Tower  Sargent,  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical Science.  University  of  Missouri.  St. 
Louis. 

Robert  L.  Savage,  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  Houston,  Tex. 

Helen  M,  Sawyer,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Memphis  State  University,  Tenn 

Howard  A.  Scarrow,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  State  University  of  New  York,  or 
Stony  Brook. 

John  H.  Schaar,  Assoc.  Prof.  Depi.  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Martin  A.  Schaln.  Cornell  University    NY 

Richard  K.  Scharf.  Instructor,  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  Illinois  In.^titute  of 
Technology. 

Paul  E.  Scheele.  State  University  College, 
Oneonta,  N.Y. 

.Mien  Schick,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
Tufts  University,  Mass. 

Marvin  Schick,  Hunter  College.  NY. 

Carl  V.  Schleren,  Jr.,  Columbia  University, 
N.Y. 

Warner  R.  Schilling,  Assoc  Prof  of  Gov- 
ernment, Columbia  Universitv.  NY 


Charles  P.  Schleicher,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  University  of  Oregon. 

Karl  M,  Schmidt,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  M;ixwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University, 
N.Y. 

Jerrold  Schneider,  New  York  University. 
Edward    Schneler,    .^sst.   Prof,    of   Politics, 
Pr.nceton  University.  N.J. 

Walter  S.  Schoenberger,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Government,  University  of  Maine. 

John  R.  Schott.  Instructor  in  Political 
Science,  Wellesley  College,  Mass, 

Joel  J.  Schwartz.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  E.  Seism.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Wilmington  College.  N.C. 

Harry  M.  Scoble,  Asst.  Prof..  Dept.  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

Howard  R.  Scriven,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  Calif. 
Peter  C.  Sederberg.  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md. 

Hans  E.  Segal,  Assistant  Professor,  Cleve- 
land State  University,  Ohio. 

Aaron  Seidman,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
M.I.T..  Mass. 

James  Patrick  Sewell,  .\sst.  Prof,  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Yale  University,  Conn. 

W.  Wayne  Shannon,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Govern- 
ment, Louisiana  State  University, 

Oils  H  Shao,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Florida  Presbyterian  College,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mrs.   Jane   P.    Shapiro,    Dept.    of   Political 
Science.  Manhattanville  College,  N.Y. 

Martin  M.  Shapiro,  Dlv.  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  California,  Irvine,  Calif. 

William  M.  Shear,  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoliUcal 
Science.  Armstrong  College,  Calif. 

Martin  Shefter,  Dept.  of  Government,  Har- 
vard University.  Mass. 

Kurt  L.  Shell.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, State  University  of  New  York,  Blng- 
hamton,  N.Y. 

Kenneth  S.  Sherrill,  Dept.  of  Government, 
Oberlin  College.  Ohio. 
.      James    C.    Shields.    University   of   Florida. 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

Miss  Mlchele  Shover,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  Tuiane  University,  La. 

Edward  M.  Sibley.  Maxwell  School  of  Cit- 
izenship  and   Public   Affairs.   Syracuse,   N.Y. 
Philip  Slegelman.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Humani- 
ties. University  of  Minnesota. 

Roberta  S.  Slgel,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Wayne  State  University,  Mich. 

Prof  Allan  Silver.  Dept.  of  Sociology, 
Columbia  University,  N,Y. 

J.icob  Sliver,  Dept.  of  Political  Science 
Ohio  State  University. 

Jerry  Silverman,  Dept.  of  Political  Science 
Central  Washington  State  College. 

K.  H.  Sllvert,  Professor  of  Government 
Dartmouth  College.  N.H. 

C.  Allen  Silverthorne,  Instructor  In  Polltl 
cal  Science,  Chabot  College,  Cal. 

Robert  H.  Simmons.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Gov- 
ernment, California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Richard  L.  Simpson.  Professor  of  Sociology. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 
T.  C.  Sinclair.  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
University  of  Houston,  Tex. 

David  J.  Singer,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Michigan. 

Max  J.  Skldmore.  Director  of  American 
Studies.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political  Science,- 
■University  of  Alabama. 

Jerome  Slater,  Asst.  Prof.,  Dept.  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Ohio  State  University. 

Morris  Slavln,  Assoc,  Prof,  of  History. 
Youngstown  University.  Ohio. 

Seymour  Slessinger,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  The  University  of  Connecticut. 

Benjamin  W.  Smith,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Govern-    ' 
ment.   California   State   College   at   Los   An- 
geles. 

Bruce  Lannes  Smith.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Michigan  State  University. 
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Dr  Kenneth  R  Smith.  Aa«t  Pror  .  Political 
Science.  Willamette  University.  Ohio. 

Nathm  Smith.  Professor  of  History  and 
Chairman.  Dept  of  History  nnd  Political 
Science,  Washington  College.  Md 

Paul  A  Smith.  Assoc  Prof  of  Political 
Science,  State  University  of  New  York,  at 
BlnghJmton. 

Dr  Reed  M  Smith.  Head.  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  Bradley  University,  m. 

E>ean  Rhoien  A  Smith,  College  of  Liberal 
.^^ti.  Temple  University,  Pa. 

Wilier  L  Smith,  in.  Dept  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Roger  W  Snow.  Jr..  Assoc  Prof  of  Political 
S^'.pnce.  Exstem  Montana  College. 

Margaret  Soderberg.  Assistant  Professor. 
Dept  of  Political  Science.  Eastern  lUlnols 
University. 

.Mvln  D.  Sokolow,  Asst  Professor.  Dept  of 
Political  Science.  University  of  California. 
Davis. 

Herman  M  Somers,  Prof,  of  Politics  and 
I'.biic   Affairs.   Princeton   University,   NJ. 

Herbert  Sonthoff.  Littleton,  Mass. 

Margaret  Spahr.  Professor  Emeritus  cf  Po- 
litical Science,  Hunter  CoUeg*.  N.Y. 

Richard  C  Speiurer.  Professor  PollUcal 
Science.  Coe  College.  Iowa. 

Robert  C  Spencer.  Chairman.  Dept  of  Po- 
llUcal  Science.   University  of   Rhode   Island. 

Richard  D.  Spero,  Lecturer,  Dept  of  Po- 
litical  Science.    Brooklyn   College.   NY. 

Allan  A  Spitz.  Asst.  Prof  of  Political 
Science.   Washington   State   University. 

David  Spitz.  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Ohio   State   University. 

IKjtiald  P  Sprengel.  Dept  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Iowa. 

John  R  Stanek,  Director,  Survey  Programs. 
Industrial  Relations  Center.  University  of 
Chicago 

John  L.  Stanley.  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Dept.  of  Political  Science.  Unlvetalty 
of  California  at  Riverside 

Thomas  H  SUnton.  Yale  University.  C^nn. 

Prof    Isidore   Starr.    Queens   College.    S  Y. 

Charles  Stastny.  Dept  of  Political  Science, 
Central   Washington   State  College. 

Henry  Steck.  State  University  of  New  York. 
College  at  Cortland 

Harold  Stein.  Professor  of  Public  and  In- 
ternational Affairs.  Woodrow  Wilson  School. 
Princeton  University.  N  J 

David  Steinberg.  Dept.  of  Politics.  Prince- 
ton University.  N  J 

Kurt  Stelner  Professor  of  Political  Scleice. 
Stanford  University.  Cal. 

Ooorge    Stelnsberger.    Indiana    Unlvenlty. 

Otla  H.  Stephens.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Georgia  Southern  College. 

Stephen  Stephens.  Lecturer  In  Political 
Science.  Yale  University.  Conn 

Elizabeth  Sterenberg.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Po- 
Utlciil  Science.  Youngjstovim  University.  Ohio. 

Richard  W  Sterling.  Professor  of  Oo^em- 
ment,  Dartmouth  College.  N.H 

David  J  Stern.  Asst.  Prof  of  Political 
Science.   Colgate   University.   NY 

Rt>bert  W  Stern.  Asst  Prof,  of  Oovem- 
ment.  Wells  College.  NY. 

Edwin  L  Sterne.  Attorney  at  Law.  Instruc- 
tor in  Political  Science,  University  of  Georgia, 
Albany  Center 

Stephen  Sternhelmer.  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

Sue  Zager  Sternhelmer.  Roosevelt  Univer- 
sity, 111 

Donald  C.  Stone.  D«an.  Graduate  School 
of  Public  and  InteraatlonaJ  Affairs.  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

John  E.  Stoner.  Indiana  University 

John  A.  Straayer.  Dept.  of  Government, 
University  of  Arizona. 

John  H.  Strange.  P>Tlnceton,  NJ. 

Ronald  O  Strickland.  The  Graduate  School. 
O«oreetown   University.  Washington.  D.C. 

PhlUppa  Strum.  Asst  Prof  of  Political 
Science.  Rutgers  University,  Newark.  N.J. 

Douglas  Sturm,  Associate  Professor.  Buck- 
nell  University.  Pa 


William  P.  Stumer.  Asst.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Oakland  University.  Mich. 

Robert  S.  Sulllvant.  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 

Sandra  Sutphen.  Instructor.  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Douglas  College  and  Univer- 
sity College.  Rutgers  University.  N.J. 

David  H.  Tabb.  Dept.  of  Political  Science 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Don.ild  G.  Tannenbaum,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor. Dept.  of  Political  Science.  Northern  Mich- 
igan University 

Prof  Raymond  Tanter.  Political  Science. 
Northwestern  University,  111. 

Stephen  Tatarsky,  Public  Affairs  Reporter. 
Metro-East  Journal  (newspaper).  Eut  St 
Louis.  Ill 

Howard  Taubenfeld.  Professor  of  Law. 
Southern  Methodist  University.  School  of 
Law.  Tex 

Charles  L  Taylor.  The  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  Williamsburg.  Va. 

Morton  J.  Tenzer,  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. New  York  City 

David  D.  Theall.  McLean,  Va. 

Athan  Thecarls.  Asst  Professor  of  History. 
Wayne  State  University,  Mich 

William  Thomas  Asst  Prof,  of  Public 
Health  Practice,  Columbia  University,  NY. 

Arthur  B.  Thompson.  Jr..  Asst.  Prof  of 
Political  Science,  Wisconsin  State  University. 
Platte  vllle 

Prank  W  Thompson,  Dept  of  Philosophy. 
Harvard  University.  BCaas. 

Kenneth  H.  Thompson.  Jr..  Dept.  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Kirk  Thompson,  Asst  Prof,  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Reed  College.  Oreg 

James  Threlkeld.  Bethesda,  Md. 

Richard  Thurman,  Vanderbllt  University. 
Tenn. 

Prof.  Paul  Tlllett.  Eagleton  Institute  of 
Politics.  Rutgers  University,  NJ. 

Irene  Tinker,  Asst  Prof,  of  Government. 
Howard   University.   Washington.   DC 

Mrs.  Susan  Goldsmith  Tolchln,  lecturer, 
Brooklyn  College.  NY 

Maurice  K.  Townaend.  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Academic  Dean.  Moorhead  State  Col- 
lege. Minn. 

David  B  Truman.  Professor  of  Public  Law 
and  Government.  Dean.  Columbia  College, 
N  Y 

William  R  Tucker,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. Lamar  State  College  of  Technology. 
Tex 

Robert  W  Tufta.  Dept  of  Economics. 
Oberlln    College,    Ohio. 

Richard  Ullman.  Assoc  Prof,  of  Politics 
and  International  Affairs.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. N  J. 

A  D  Urquhart.  Professor,  Political  Science 
Dept ,  California  State  College,  Long  Beach. 

Dr.  Manoucher  Vahdat.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Northwestern  State  College. 
Okla 

Richard  G  Vance.  Instructor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Carl  R.  Vann.  Assoc  Prof  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. Oakland  University.  Mich. 

Corey  B.  Venning,  Instructor  In  Political 
Science,  Loyola  University.  III. 

Sidney  Verba.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Stanford   University.  Cal 

Prof  Leo  D  Vlchules,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity 

John  A.  Vleg.  Professor  of  Government, 
Pomona   College.  Cal. 

Douglas  K.  Vincent.  University  of  Wash- 
ington.   Seattle. 

Prof  Kenneth  N  Vlnee.  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  Tulane  University.  La. 

John  P.  Vloyantes.  Assoc  Prof,  of  Political 
Science,  Colorado  State  University. 

Walter  E.  Volkomer.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  Hunter  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  N.Y 

Eric  Annln  Wagner.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville 


Eric  Waldman,  Professor  of  Political  Sc. 
ence,  Marquette  University.  Wise. 

Loren  K  Waldman.  Dept  of  Political  Sc 
ence.  University  of  Chicago. 

Marilyn  Robinson  Waldman,  Dept.  of  H: 
tory.  University  of  Chicago. 

Elliot  H.  Wales,  Attorney.  Adjunct  Faculty 
Long  Island  University,  NY. 

Alexander  J.  Walker.  Professor  of  Cover: 
ment,  Morgan  State  College.  Md. 

Fred  Walker.  Jr.,  Afst.  Professor  of  Journal- 
Ism  and  Government.  Vlncennes  UnlversitT 
Ind. 

Jack  L.  Walker.  Dept  of  Political  Sclen  • 
University  of  Michigan. 

Mlllldge  P  Walker.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  South- 
east Asian  Studies.  School  of  International 
Service,  The  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Paul  Wallace.  Professor  of  Political  Sclenr» 
University  of  Missouri. 

Harold  M.  Waller.  Dept.  of  Governme: 
Georgetown  University,  Washington.  DC 

James  R.  Walllhan.  Government  Dep: 
Indiana  University. 

Michael  Walzer.  Professor  of  Politics, 
Princeton  University.  N.J. 

Dr.    Stephen    L.     Wasby,    Asst.    Prof,    o! 
Political    Science.    Southern    Illinois    C: 
verslty. 

Louis  Wasserman,  Professor  of  PoUtl. 
Science,  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Harvey  Waterman,  Instructor,  School  ol 
International  Relations,  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles. 

Meredith  W.  Watts,  Jr.,  Instructor,  Dept 
Political    Science,    Northwestern   Unlvers:: 

ni. 

Leon  Weaver,  Professor,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  College  of  Social  Science 
Michigan  State  University. 

Dr  Frederic  A.  Weed.  Professor  of  Politic 
Science.  San   Joee  State  College,  Cal. 

Paul  A.  Weldner,  Professor  of  Politic^ 
Science,  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Hans  W.  Welgert,  Emeritus  Research  Pr 
feasor  of  Political  Geography,  Oeorgeto'j 
University.  Washington.  DC. 

Prof.  Bernard  Welner.  Dept.  of  Polltl 
Science,  San  Diego  State  College.  Cal 

Myron  Welner.  Dept.  of  Political  Sclent 
M.I.T..  ItASi. 

Brian  Welnsteln,  Asst.  Prof,  of  PoUtu 
Science.  Tuskegee  Institute.  Ala. 

Herbert  F  Weiss.  Asst.  Prof  .  Dept.  of  G' 
ernment  and  International  Relations,  N' 
York  University. 

Jurgen  Wekerle,  Dept.  of  Political  Sclen 
University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 

David  Welborn,  Assist.  Prof.,  Pollti 
Science.   Northern  Illinois   University 

Richard  S  Wells,  Asst.  Professor  of  Polltl 
Science,   University  of  Oklahona. 

Roger  H.  Wells.  Emeritus  Professor 
Political  Science,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Pa 

Byron  S  Weng,  Instructor  In  Governme: 
Wright  State  College,  Ohio. 

Thomas  J.  Werner,  Evansvllle  College,  Ir. 

Arnold  R    Werthelmer,  Albany,  NY 

Louis  F  Weschler.  Assistant  Professor. 
Dept.  of  Political  Science.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 

Alan  F  Westln,  Assoc.  Prof  of  Public  Lo- 
and  Government,  Columbia  University.  NT 

Christopher  W.  Wheeler,  Public  Law  antl 
Government     Dept..     Columbia     Unlvers:' 
NY. 

Leland  R.  White.  Dept.  of  History  a.' 
PollUcal  Science.  Alice  Lloyd  College.  Ky 

Orion  F.  White,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Goverr 
ment.  The  University  of  Texas. 

Marshall  H.  Whlthed.  Dept.  of  History  ar. 
Government,  Wheelock  College.  Mass 

John  W.  Whltten.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  PoUtlw 
Science.   Pasadena  City  College.  Cal. 

Thomas  L.  Wllbom,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Polltlca 
Science,  Central   Missouri   State  College. 

Francis  O.   Wlloox,   Dean.   Johns  Hopki 
School    of   Advanced    International   Studl- 
Washington.  D  C. 


Herbert  G.  Wilcox.  Instructor,  St  John's 
University.  N.Y. 

Norbert  Wiley,  Dept.  of  Sociology  and 
.Anthropology,  Wayne  State  University, 
Michigan. 

Charles  John  Wllhelm,  Ohio  Stat-e  Univer- 
sity. 

Francis  M.  Wilholt,  Aseoc.  Prof,  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Drake  University.  low.i. 

Loree  A.  WUkerson.  University  of  Florida. 

George  F.  Will.  Politics  Department.  Prince- 
ton University.  N.J. 

Richard  J.  WiUey.  Asst.  Prof  cf  Political 
Science.  Vassar  College.  N.Y. 

Fred  H.  Willholte.  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof  of  Gov- 
ernment. Louisiana  State  Unlver.Mty. 

Timothy  Alden  William,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Williams.  Profe.ssor.  Dept.  of 
Political  Science,  Marquette  University.  Wise. 

Rene  de  Vlsme  Williamson.  Professor  of 
Government,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Donna  L.  Wilson.  School  of  International 
Affairs,  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

Glenn  G.  Wlltsey,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. University  of  Rochester,  NY 

Prof.  Herbert  R.  Winter,  Political  Science, 
Rhode  Island  College, 

Henry  J.  Wise.  Instructor.  Polltic;il  .Science. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte. 

Paul  A.  Woelfl,  S.J..  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Political  Science  Dept..  John  Carroll 
University.  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Wojclk.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political  Science. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  R.  Wolanln,  Harvard  University. 
ilass. 

Alan  Wolfe,  Instructor  of  Polltlc;il  Science, 
Douglass  College.  Rutgers  University   N.J. 

Arthur  C.  Wolfe,  Asst.  Study  Director,  Sur- 
vey Research  Center.  University  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  E.  Victor  Wolfensteln.  Dept.  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

Steven  B.  WoUnetz,  Dept.  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Yale  University,  Conn. 

Peter  WoU.  Assoc.  Professor  of  Politics, 
Brandels  University.  Mass. 

Harold  Wolman,  University  of  Michigan. 

David  M.  Wood.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Missouri. 

Robert  E.  Wood.  Asst.  Professor  of  History, 
Augusta  College.  Ga 

Stephen  B.  Wood.  Assoc.  Profes.sor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Connecticut  College. 

Richard  Worthen,  Illinois  State  University 
at  Normal. 

Arthur  W.  Wright,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics. Oberlln  College.  Ohio. 

Dell  S.  Wright,  Associate  Profe.ssor.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  University  of  Iowa. 

Qulncy  Wright,  Emeritus  Professor  of  In- 
ternal Law,  University  of  Chicago. 

Alan  J.  Wyner.  Ohio  State  University. 

Robert  Yee,  Dept.  of  Political  Science.  Cen- 
tral Washington  State  College. 

Jerry  L.  Yerlc.  Instructor  of  Political  Scl- 
fnce.  Indiana  State  University. 

Prof.  Abe  Yeselson,  Chairman,  Political  Sci- 
ence Section.  Rutgers  State  University.  N.J. 

WilUam  W.  Young.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  Sonoma  State  College,  Calif. 

I.  William  Zartman,  Associate  Professor, 
Dept.  of  Government  and  International  Re- 
lations, New  York  University 

Harmon  Zelgler,  Associate  Professor,  Dept. 
of  Political    Science,    University    of    Oregon. 

Edward  A.  Zlegenhagen.  Ajsst.  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Wayne  State  University. 
Mich.  ' 

Victor  Zltta,  Seabrook.  Md. 

Arlstlde  R.  Zolberg.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  Chicago. 

Marvin  Zonls,  Instructor,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science.  M.I.T.,  Mass. 

Prof.  Norman  L.  Zucker,  Tufts  University. 
Mass. 

The  undersigned  physlclan.s  and  bio-medl- 
^  scientists.  Join  In  support  of  Uic-  law  pro- 
'BMors'  letter  to  Congress.  We  request  that 
w>ngres8     refrain     from     contempt     action 


against  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  Mrs  Yolauda 
Hall  and  Mr.  Milton  Cohen,  who  are  engaged 
in  a  civil  suit  testing  the  legality  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

Robert  S.  Abernathy,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Arkan.sas  Medical 
Center. 

Solomon  Adelman.  M.D  Forest  Hills.  New- 
York. 

Francisco  AguUo,  Jr..  M  D.,  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine. 

Professor  E.  H.  Ahrens,  Jr..  M.D  ,  the  Rock- 
efeller University. 

Alan  C.  Aisenberg,  M.D.,  Assistant  Prof,  of 
Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Henry  F.  Albronda,  M.D.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Benjamin  Alexander,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Medicine,  Harvard  University. 

Harry  L.  Alexander.  M.D..  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Medicine.  Washmgtxiii  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Robert  S.  Alexander,  PH.D  ,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  Albany  Medical  College  of  Union 
University. 

Professor  Norman  R.  Alpert,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine. 

Charles  Altshuler,  M.D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. 

Edward  Anders,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Chicago. 

Joseph  T.  Anderson,  PH.D  .  University  of 
Minnesota. 

George  Andros,  MX).,  Assoc  Prof..  Dept.  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  Temple  Univer- 
sity Medical  School. 

Harry  Apfel,  Md.,  Consultant,  Pediatrics. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Professor  Aaron  Arkln,  University  of  Il- 
linois School  of  Medicine. 

Mark  L.  Armstrong,  M.D..  As.sociate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  University  of  Iowa. 

John  H.  Amett,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Walter  L.  Arons,  M.D.,  Clinical  As.soc.  Prof. 
of  Medicine,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Stanley  M.  Aronson,  M.D.,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Dovsmstate  Medical  Center 

Rachel  Ash,  M.D.,  Consultant  Cardiologist. 
Chlldrens  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

Nicholas  S.  Assail,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics &  Gynecology,  and  Physiology, 
U.C.L-A.  School  of  Medicine. 

John  W.  Athens,  MX).,  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Utah  School  of 
Medicine. 

Ellsha  Atkins,  M.D..  Dept.  of  Medicine. 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 

Leland  L.  Atkins.  M.D.,  Internal  Medi- 
cine— Cardiology,  Memphis,  Tennes.=;ee, 

J.  Howland  Auchlncloss,  M.D,,  Dept.  of 
Medicine,  State  University  Hospital,  S>Ta- 
cuse.  New  York. 

Samuel  Bachrach.  M.D..  Worcester.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Estelle    Baer,    M.D.,    Permanente    Medical 
Group,  Richmond,  California. 
Professor  James  A.  Bain,  Emory  University 
Benjamin     M.     Baker,     M.D.,     Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Philip  Bard,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physiology,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

A.  Clifford  Barger,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
iology, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Roy  N.  Barnett,  M.D.,  Westport.  Connecti- 
cut. 

David  R.  Basset,  M.D.,  Hawaii  Cardiovascu- 
lar Study,  Queen's  Hospital.  Honolulu. 

Oaylord  S.  Bates,  M.D.,  Assoc  Clinical  Prof, 
of  Surgery,  Wayne  State  University  College 
of  Medicine. 

Leona  Baunagartner,  M.D..  Professor  of 
Public  Health,  Cornell  Medical   College. 

Rodney  R.  Beard,  M.D.,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Aaron  A.  Bechtel,  Research  Asst  Prof  of 
Physiology,  Hahnemann  Medical  College 

Ellen  C.  Bell.  M.D.,  UtUeton,  Massachu- 
setts. 


Harry  E.  Beller,  M  D  ,  Orthopedic  Surgeon, 
Miami.  Florida. 

Thomas  G.  Benedek,  M.D.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

John  E.  Bennett.  M.D.,  Kensington,  Mary- 
land. 

Ellis  S.  Benson,  M.D.,  Professor,  Medical 
School,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Reuben  Berman,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Leon  Bernstein.  M.D.,  Psychoanalyst,  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

George  Packer  Berry,  M.D.,  Former  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  Emeritus.  Harvard  University. 

Marvin  L.  B.erenbaum,  M.D..  Director, 
Atherosclerosis  Research  Center,  Montclalr, 
New  Jersey. 

Edwin  L.  Blerman,  M.D.,  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Sydney  G.  Blld,  MX)..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bennett  W.  Billow,  M.D.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Carl  A.  L.  Binger.  M.D..  Honorary  Psychi- 
atric Consultant,  Harvard  University  Health 
Services. 

George  H.  Bishop.  Ph,  D.,  Professor  of  Neu- 
rophysiology, Emeritus.  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  St.   Louis,   Missouri. 

Ronald  C.  Bishop,  M.D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 

Arnold   Black.   MD.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  H.  Bland,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Vermont  College  of 
Medicine. 

Michael  E.  Blaw,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Neu- 
rology and  Pediatrics.  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Ruth  Bleler.  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Matthew  Block.  Ph.  D..  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center. 

D.  W,  Boardman,  M.D  .  Instructor,  Boston 
University   School    of   Medicine. 

Morton  D.  Bogdonoff,  M.D.,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

Professor  LawTence  Bogorad,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Walter  Bonlme.  M  D  .  New  York.  New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Bragdon.  M.D  .  McLe.an.  Virginia. 

Lloyd  L.  Brandberg.  MD..  Asst.  Clinical 
Prof,  of  Medicine,  University  of  California, 
San  FYraiclsco. 

Lester  Breslow.  MD,.  Berkeley.  California. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Bridges,  University  of  Minnesota 
Mtxiical  School. 

Professor  F.  Nomian  Briggs,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicir.p. 

Peter  F.  Briggs.  Ph.  D  .  Associate  Professor, 
Medic;il  School.  University  of  Minnesota. 

S    Bronsteln,   MD  .   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Ker.rv  Brown.  M.D.,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York 

Howard  J,  Brown,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
Gouverneur  Ambulatory  Care  Unit,  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Com- 
nranity  Medicine.  Mt    Sinai  Medical  School. 

Janet  L.  Brown.  M.D  ,  Psychologist,  Put- 
nam Children's  Center,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Tliom:i£  B.  Browning.  M.D.,  Scarsdale  New 
York. 

Howard  G.  Bruenn,  MX).,  Clinical  Assoc. 
Prof,  of  Medicine,  Columbia  University. 

N.  M.  Buckley,  M.D..  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

Samuel  C.  Bukantz.  M.D.,  South  Orange. 
New  Jersey. 

E.  R.  Busklrk,  Ph,  D.,  Laboratory  for  Hu- 
man Performance  Research,  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

John  Butler,  M  D  .  Seattle,  Washington. 

Gustav  Bychowskl.  MX).,  Clinical  Prof,  ol 
Psychiatry,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Downstate  Medical  Center. 

Gordon  Cader.  M.D  .  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

John  R  Caldwell,  M.D..  Division  of  Hyper- 
tension Henry  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 
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victor  Calef,  MX)..  San  Prandsoo  Psycbo- 
analytlc  lastUute. 

Martin  M  Ca-Jodney.  MX)..  Oniveralty  City, 
MLsaourl 

Edwin  S  Campbell.  Afisoclate  Profeeaor  ot 
Chemistry.  New  York  University 

Bertram  W  Camow.  MX)..  Aast.  Clin.  Prof 
of  Preventive  Medicine.  Ualv«ralty  of  l:ilnoU. 
College  of  Medicine. 

Robert  R  Carpenter.  MJD  ,  Baylor  Univer- 
sity College  of  Medldne,  Texas  Medical 
tvnter 

Dougla*  Carroll.  MX)..  Chief  of  Physical 
M<xlic>Qe  and  RehabUltatlon.  Baltimore  City 
Hoepitals.  Aaaoclate  Profeaoor  of  Medicine. 
Johns  Hopklna  University 

Profeeeor  Bdward  8.  Oastle.  Haxvard  Unl- 
.erslty. 

Benjamin  Castleman.  M.D  ,  Harvard  Med- 
ical School. 

Erwtn  Chargair.  Ph.  D..  Colmnbla  Unlver- 
»!-.y. 

H.  W  Chaukley.  Ph.  D..  United  States  Pub 
Uo  Health  Service  (retired).  Bethesda,  Mary 
land 

Paul  W.  Clough.  MD  .  John*  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, School  1^  Medicine  (Emeritus) .  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

-Sidney  Cobb.  M  D  .  University  of  Michigan 

Stanley  Cobb.  MX).  Bullard  Professor  of 
Neurc^athology.  Haxvard  University. 

Emeritus 

Or  Cecil  H  Cogglns.  Clinical  and  Research 
Peiiow  Dept.  of  Medicine.  Massachusetts 
Geneni;   H'iBr,if«i  ^  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Pr-  --!^.s.  r   :-,:*iircl  M    Cohart.  Yale  Medical 

David  J  Cohen,  M  D  .  Pblladelphla.  Penn- 
8v',  vanla 

Louis  Cohen.  M  D..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Sidney  Cohn.  MX),  Director.  I>^t.  of 
Microbiology.  Michael  Reese  HospltU  and 
Medical  Center.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Clarence  Cohn,  M.D.,  Winnetka.  IlUnoU. 

Jerome  B.  Cohn,  MX) .  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Kentucky  Medical 
Center 

Herbert  Constantlne.  MX).,  Boston  Univer- 
sity Medical  School 

Charles  D  Cock,  MX).,  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics. Yale  University 

ihoroAS  B.  CooUdge,  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry.   University   of   Chicago. 

.Albert  H.  Coons.  MX)..  Harvard  Medical 
School 

.V   H   Cooper.  M  D  .  Merrick,  New  York 

Leslie  Corsa,  Jr  .  MX).,  University  of  Mlclil- 
gan 

Samuel  A.  Corson,  Ph.  D..  Ohio  SUte  Uni- 
versity 

Albert  B  Craig,  Jr  ,  MX)..  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Irving  J  Craln,  M  D..  Great  Neck.  New 
Tork- 

David  CmKker.  M  D  .  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pedro  Cuatrecasas.  MX).,  Bethesda  Marr- 
laad 

David  W  Cugell.  MD  .  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School 

William  Dameshek.  M  D.,  Professor  of  Med- 
icine. Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine 

Albert  Damon.  Ph  D.  MD.  Dept  of  An- 
thropology. Har-ztu-d  University. 

Dean  P   Davles   MD  .  New  York.  New  York. 

Professor  Bernard  D.  Davis.  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School 

Professor  Hallowell  Davis.  Washington 
University  (Emeritus) ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Seymour  I>ayton.  MJJ..  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia 

William  C  Deamer.  M  D  ,  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  University  of  California  School  of 
Medicine    San  Pranclsco    California. 

Elmer  L  DeOovin.  M  D  ,  Professor  of  Inter- 
nal Medicine,  University  of  lows. 

Jessie  P  Delprat.  M  D  .  San  Pranclsco.  Cali- 
fornia. 

QuenUn  B  Demlng.  MX)  .  New  York.  New 
York 

Professor  Warren  H  Dennis.  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School 


Vernon  R.  DeYoung,  MX)..  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Pediatrics.  University  of 
Illinois.  Chicago 

E  Grey  Dlmond,  M  D  Scrlpps  Clinic  and 
Research  Foundation,  Ls  Jolla.  California. 

David  L  Dl  Plelro,  Ph  D  ,  Pels  Research 
Institute,  Temple  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine 

Virginia  H  Donaldson.  MD..  St  Vincent 
Charity  Hospital.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Albert  Dorfman,  MD ,  Richard  T  Crane, 
Professor  of  Pediatrics,  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Robert  N  Dowben,  Professor  of 
Biology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy 

H  H  Draper,  Ph.  D  ,  Professor,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

R  L.  Drelfuss,  MX) .  Porest  HUls.  New  York 

Paul  Drelzen,  MX) .  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medicine,  State  University  of  New  York. 
Downstate  Medical  Center. 

William  D.  Drucker,  M  D  ,  AssUtant  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

L.  C.  Dunn,  Professor  of  Zoology.  Emeritus, 
Columbia  University 

Richard  P  Durbln,  Research  Blophyslclst, 
University  of  California,  School  of  Medicine. 
San  Francisco,  California 

Harriet  P  Dustan.  MX)  ,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Martin  Dworkin,  Aasoclste  Professor  of 
Microbiology.  University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Medicine 

Mary  H  Easby.  MX) .  Burlington.  Vermont. 

Robert  Ebert,  MX)  ,  Dean,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Robert  Edelman,  M  D  ,  School  of  Medicine. 
Western  Resen-e  University. 

Chester  M.  Edelmann.  Jr.,  M.D..  Dept.  of 
Pediatrics.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine 

Philip  Edim,  MX).,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  T  Edaall,  Professor  of  Biological 
Chemistry,  Harvard  University. 

Albert  Ehrllch,  MD  .  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey 

Robert  Elsenberg,  MD  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Clinical  Pediatrics,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  Yeshlva  University 

Gilbert  M  Elsener.  MX)..  Instructor. 
Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

Frederick  Ellas,  MD  ,  Kingston.  New  York. 

Leonard  P.  Ellel.  MX).  Vice-President — 
Director  of  Research,  Oklahoma  Medical 
Research  Foundation. 

Laurence  B.  Ellis,  MX),  CllxUcal  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Peter  Elsbach,  M.D ,  New  York  University. 
School  of  Medicine. 

David  H.  Elwyn.  Ph.  D,  University  of 
nilnols.  School  of  Medicine. 

Eugene  Emerson.  MX).,  Ophthalmologist. 
Rochester,  New  York. 

John  Emmett,  MX) ,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

CecU  Bntenman.  Ph  D,,  Biochemist, 
Berkeley.  California. 

Frederick  H.  Epstein.  M  D..  Professor  of 
Epidemiology.  School  of  Public  Health.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Allan  J.  Erslev,  MX) ,  Cardeza  Research, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical 
College. 

John  W  Farquhar,  MX).,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine 

Gerald  D  Fasman,  Ph  D.,  Graduate  Dept. 
of  Biochemistry.  Brandels  University. 

James  M  Faulkner.  M.D.,  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Daniel  O.  Federman,  M.D.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Murray  Fenlchel,  MD  Vlneland,  New 
Jersey. 

John  Ferger.  MX)..  Dryden,  New  Tork. 

Martha  F.  Ferger.  Research  Associate, 
Oomell  University. 

Ferdinand  Fetter,  M  D .  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Medicine 

Michael  M.  Field,  MX)..  Research  Fellow  in 
Biophysics,  Harvard  Medical  School 


John  W.  Flndley.  Jr  ,  M  D..  Assistant  Cllnl- 
cal  Professor.  Dept.  of  Medicine.  Stanfor?; 
University 

Archie  Fine,  M.D  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Jacob  Fine,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Richard  A  Klneberg.  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Biochemistry.  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco  Medical   Center. 

Frank  A.  Plnnerty.  Jr.,  MD..  Assoc.  Cllnlcsi 
Professor  of  Medicine.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Medical  School. 

William  N.  Flshbeln.  M  D..  Ph.  D..  Wu. 
Ington.  DC 

Dr.  Hans  Fisher,  Professor.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunsvrtck.  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  N.  Fisher.  M  D  ,  Dept.  of  PedlairlM, 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

June  M  Plsher.  MX).,  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Daniel  8.  Plelsher,  M.D  ,  Temple  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Plero  P.  Poa,  M.D  ,  Ph  D  ,  Chief,  Dlvlaloa 
of  Research,  Slnal  Hospital,  Prof,  of  Physiol- 
ogy. Wayne  State  University  Medical  School. 

Anne  P  Forbes,  M.D.,  Associate  Physician. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Harry  Foreman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  Public  Health.  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Irvirln  J.  Pox,  MX) ,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  University  of  Minnesota 

Jerome  D.  Frank,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  t'- 
verslty  Medical  School. 

Howard  S.  Prazler.  MX).,  Assistant  Profesior 
of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Lawrence  R.  F^eedmsoi,  M.D.,  Woodbridge, 
Connecticut. 

Richard  B,  Freeman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Medicine,  Georgetown  University  School  ot 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Norbert  Frelnkel,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Prledell,  Pathologist,  West  Ne 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Ephralm  Friedman.  Professor,  Unl. 
verslty  Hospital,  Boston  University  Medlc&I 
School. 

Irving  A.  Friedman,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Director. 
Dept.  of  Hematology,  Hektoen  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  Clinical  Assoc.  Prof.  ' 
Medicine.  Chicago  Medical  School. 

Julius  J.  Friedman.  Ph.  D..  Indiana  C: 
verslty  School  of  Medicine. 

Irving  B.  Fritz.  Professor,   Dept.  of  Phy 
ology.  University  of  Michigan. 

Douglas  V.  Frost,  Ph.  D.,  Research  Speci.^ 
1st  in  Nutrition,  Abbott  Laboratories,  North 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Robert   K.   Funkhouser.   M.D..   Cambrtd. 
Massachusetts. 

Robert  H.  Furman.  M.D.,  Associate  Director 
of  Research,  Head  of  Cardiovascular  Section. 
Oklahoma  Medical  Research  Foundation, 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Research  Medicine,  Unlvenlty 
of  Oklahoma   School   of  Medicine. 

Arthur  W.  Oalston.  Dept.  of  Biology,  Y ; 
University. 

Joseph    T.    Gault.    MD      Chicago   Med! 
School. 

Clifford  GeertE,  Professor  of  Anthropolok- 
University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.   Eileen   S    Gersh.  University  of  Per.^ 
sylvanla  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Professor     Isadore     Gersh.     University 
Pennsylvania. 

Norman  R    Gevlrta.  MD  ,  New  York,  N' 
York. 

Frederick    A.    Olbbs.    MD..    Unlverelty 
nUnols,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Robert  P    Gilbert.  MD  .  Jefferson  Medl 
College 

Betty  S.  Gllson.  M.D.,  Great  Falls,  MonU: 

John  S  Gllson,  M.D  ,  Great  Falls,  Monta; 

Sol  Glaasman,  MJ).,  Instructor  In  Medic!: 
Hahnemann  Medical  College. 

Seymour  Gllck,  MJ).,  Brooklyn,  New  Yorc 

Dr.    Gabriel    C     Godman.    Assoc    Prof 
Microbiology.  Columbia  University. 

Frederick    C     Ooetz.    MX).,    University 
Minnesota  Medical  School. 


Dt  Sc  Mrs.  Leon  I.  Goldberp.  E:n  iry  Uni- 
versity and  Morehouse  College. 

BenJairUn  Golden.  M  D  .  Washington,  DC 

Carl  Goldsmith,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Georgetown  University. 

Irwin  J.  Goldstein,  Ph.  D  ,  Asfoc.  Prof,  of 
Biological  Chemistry.  University  tit  Michigan 

Seymour  Gollub,  Ph.  D  ,  M.D.,  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital,  New  York,  New  York 

C.  J.  Goodner,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Edwin  E.  Gordon,  M.D  ,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine. 

Roderlc  Gomey,  M.D.,  Asst  Prof,  of  Psy- 
chlatr>',  UCLA.  School  of  Medinne 

Eugene  L.  Gottfried,  M.D..  .Albert  Einstein 
(Allege  of  Medicine. 

Alexander  Gotz.  M.D..  Ann  .Arb<.r  Michi- 
gan. 

John  S.  Graettlnger.  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine. 

Prank  D.  Gray,  Jr.,  M.D.,  .\ssoclate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Yale  University 

Frieda  G.  Gray,  M.D.,  Assistant  Profe.ssor  of 
Medicine,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Joseph  Grayzel,  M  D  ,  Columbia 
University. 

Oerald  Allen  Green,  M.D..  Asst.  Dean, 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Jack  Peter  Green,  M.D  ,  Ph  D  .  Cornell 
University  Medical  College. 

William  L.  Green,  M.D.,  A.-slst-int  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Washington  University, 
School  of  Medicine,   St.  Louis,   Missouri. 

Professor  Bernard  G.  Greenbere,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Herbert  J.  Grossman.  M.D.,  Prolessor  of 
Pediatrics.  University  of  Illinois.  Collei^e  of 
Medicine. 

Jacob  Grossman,  M.D.,  Director  of  Medi- 
cine. Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases,  New  York 
New  York. 

Wilson  Grubb,  M.D.,  BalUmore,  Maryland 

Ernest  M.  Gruenberg,  MXl..  Dr  PH  .  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry.  Columbia  University. 

Warren  R.  Guild.  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Peter  Bent  Brlgham  Hospital. 

Warren  G.  Guntheroth,  M.D..  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine,  Seattle. 
Washington. 

Ch.irles  Guzzetta,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Social 
Worlt.  San  Diego  State  College. 

Merrill  P.  Haas,  M.D..  Pediatrician  Peeks- 
kill.  New  York. 

Edward  H.  Hale.  M.D.,  Chest  Phvsirian  and 
Internist,  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Jack  H.  Hall,  MD.,  Director  of  Medlcul  Ed- 
ucation. Methodist  Hospital  Gradu.ite  Medi- 
cal Center.  Indianapolis,  Indian.! 

Salmon  R.  Halpern,  M  D  Ph  D  Dallas 
Texas. 

Henry  E.  Hamilton,  M.D  .  I^ofessor,  Dept 
of  Medicine,  University  Hospital.^  Iowa  Cltv, 
Iowa 

Carolyn  W.  Hammond,  Ph.  D  As.'soclate 
Professor,  Dept.  of  Microbloloev  Unlversltv 
of  minois. 

William  R.  Harlan,  Jr  .  M  D  .  Medical  Col- 
•ege  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  S.  Harrison,  M  D.,  Pruiessor,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Medical  School 

H.  I.  Harvey,  M.D.,  Berkeley,  California. 

William  S.  Haubrlch,  M.D.,  The  Henry  Pord 
Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Richard  J.  Havel,  MX)  ,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. University  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Clark  W.  Heath,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
Tufts  University. 

Frederick  Hecht.  M.D.,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, Medical  School. 

Professor  Michael  Heldelberger,  New  York 
University.  School  of  Medicine 

Donald  P.  Helman,  MD  Elklns  Park, 
Pennsylvania, 
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Keith  S.  Henley,  M.D.,  Dept.  of  Imernal 
Medicine,  University  of  Michigan. 

Victor  Herbert,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
The  Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  New- 
York,  New  York. 

Jacob  I.  Hlrsch,  MX).,  New  York  University, 
School  of  Medicine. 

Kurt  Hlrschhorn,  M.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, School  of  Medicine. 

Hudson  Hoagland,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D  .  Executive 
Director,  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experi- 
mental Biology. 

M.  E.  Hodes,  M.D.,  PhX).,  Assoc  Prof,  of 
Medicine  &  Biochemistry.  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center 

Myron  A.  Hofer,  M.D.,  New  York.  New  York. 
Joel  Hoffman.  M.D.,  Dept  of  Pharmacology, 
University  of  Michigan. 

JuUen  I.  E.  Hoffman,  M.D..  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Pediatrics  &  Medicine,  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

Lee  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Albert  Einst.eln  College 
of  Medicine. 

Richard  Hoffmann,  M.D.,  Consultant  In 
Dermatology,  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Alan  F.  Hofmann,  MD.,  The  Rockefeller 
University. 

William  Hollander,  M.D.,  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Malcolm  A.  HolUday,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Pediatrics,  University  of  California  Medical 
Center,  San  Francisco,  California. 

J.  W.  Holllngs worth.  M.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Yale  University 

L.  Emmett  Holt.  Jr.,  M.D..  Professor  of 
Pediatrics,  New  York  Unlversltv,  School  of 
Medicine. 

R.  Thomas  Holzbach,  M.D..  Clin  Instructor 
in  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University. 

Dorothy  M.  Horstmann,  M  D..  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  and  Pediatrics,  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Robert  R.  Huntley,  M.D.,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  North  Carolina. 

Milton  M.  Hurwltz,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof  of 
Medicine,    University    of    Minnesota. 

John  H.  Huston,  M.D.,  Practlclne:  Cardiol- 
oglst   and   Associate   Professor   of   Medicine, 
Marquette    University    School    of    Medicine! 
Robert   E.   Hyatt,   M.D..   Section   of   Phys- 
iology, Mayo  CUnlc. 

Prank  L.  Iber,  MD..  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Harry  S.  Jacob.  M.D.,  Professor.  Tiifts  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Earl  E.  Jacobs,  Research  Blophvslclst  & 
Lecturer,  Biophysics  Laboratory,  Stanford 
University. 

Nathan  Jacobs,  M.D.,  Sierra  Madre.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ernest  R.  Jaffe,  M  D.,  Associate  Professcr  of 
Medicine,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Lewis  E.  January,  M.D  .  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Iowa. 

William  P.  Jencks,  Professor  of  Biochemis- 
try, Brandels  University. 

Professor  Robert  B.  Jennings,  M  D  .  North- 
western University  Medical  School. 

Dr.  E.  Roy  John,  Research  Professor.  Direc- 
tor, Research  Laboratories.  Dept.  of  Psychia- 
try. New  York  Medical  College. 

Anne  B,  Johnson,  M.D.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine. 

B.  Connor  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  Dept. 
of  Biochemistry.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
School  of  Medicine. 

John  B.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Howard  University. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Johnson,  Assoc.  Prof.,  of  Phys- 
iology, Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Robert  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  M  D.,  AsscMriate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  University  ol  Te.xas, 
Southwestern  Medical  School. 

Franklin  D.  Johnston.  M.D  .  Professor  of 
Internal  Medicine,  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School. 

Chester  M.  Jones,  M.D.,  CUn.  Prof,  of  Medi- 
cine, Emeritus  and  Special  Consultant  to  the 


Dean.  Harvard  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Richard  J.  Jones,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago. 

Hugh  W.  Josephs,  M.D..  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Kahn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Pharmacol- 
ogy, Northwestern  University  Medical  School- 

Sigmund  B.  Kahn,  M.D.,  Hahnemann  Medl- 
.  cal  College. 

H.  M.  Kalckar,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Biological  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Sumner  M.  Kalman,  M.D.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Medicine. 

Henry  Kamlner,  M.D.,  Physician,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Henry  S.  Kaplan,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Radiol- 
ogy, Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine. 

E.  Martin  Kaufman,  M.D..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Andrew  Kerr.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Wyociing,  New 
York. 

Seymour  S.  Kety,  M.D.,  D.SC,  Chevy  Chase. 
Maryland. 

Ancel  Keys,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Laboratory 
of  Physiological  Hygiene,  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Kaye  H.  Kilburn.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

Benedict  B.  Klmmelman,  D.D  S..  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  &•  Hospital. 

J.  Murray  Kinsman,  M.D.,  Vice-President 
and  Dean-Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. University  of  Louisville. 

Walter  M.  Klrkendall.  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine.  University  of  Iowa. 

Kenneth  D.  Klttleson.  M.D.,  Internist,  As- 
sociate In  Medicine,  Noruhwestern  University 
Medical  School. 

Raymond  M.  Kivel,  M.D.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Robert  M.  Kohn,  M.D.,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof  of 
Medicine,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo, 

I.  M.  Kolthoff.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Minnesota, 

Edward  D  korn  Ph  D  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land. 

Irvln  M.  Korr.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy, Klrksvllle  College  of  Osteopathy  and 
Surgery.  Klrksvllle,  Missouri 

Charles  H.  Kosmaler.  M.D.,  Elmlra.  New 
York. 

Frederic  J.  Kottke,  M.D.,  Professor  and 
Head,  Dept.  of  Physical  Medicine  &  Rehabil- 
itation, University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School. 

Sumner  C.  Kraft,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago. 

Stanford  ICrantz,  M.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

George  Kraus.  M  D  Po-.iehkeepsle  New 
York. 

David  Krltchevsky.  Ph.D..  Member,  The 
Wlstar  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Marcus  A.  Krupp,  M.D.,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Stephen  W.  Kuffler,  Robert  Wlnthrop  Pro- 
fessor of  Neurophysiology  &  Neurophar- 
macology. Harvard  Medical  School. 

John  C.  Kukra!  MD  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Ellnols  College  of  Medicine. 

P.  A.  Kummerow,  Ph.  D.,  The  Burnsldes 
Research  Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  Illinois. 

Irving  Kiishner,  M.D..  Assistant  F»rofessor 
of  Medicine.  Western  Reserve  University, 
School  of  Medicine. 

Richard  LKingendorf.  M.D.,  Chicago.  Il- 
linois. 

H.  G.  Langford,  M.D  ,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, Unlver.slty  of  Mississippi. 

Professor  Joseph  Larner.  Biochemistry  De- 
partment. College  of  Medical  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Louis  Lasagna.  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

Joyce  C.  La&hof.  M.D.,  Presbyterian -St. 
Lukes  Hospital.  Dept.  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 
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Jfcines  E    Laary.  M  D  .  8&n  Diego.  Callfor- 

Paul  H  Lavletea.  MD  .  Amoc.  Clin  Prof, 
of  M-Hli-lne.  Tale  University  School  of  Medi- 
ci ri" 

A  M  Lawrence.  M  D  .  Aaalatant  Professor 
of    M»:  nne.    University    of    Chicago   School 


of    M--.! 


Ph     [) 


\! 


spoils. 


II     .-ivrence. 
Mlones-  'vA 

Alexander  Leaf    M  :       M   -lohusetts  Oen- 
eral    Hospital.   Hi.-...--:    M^,:.  al    School. 

Philip   U.   Le    Compte.    MD.    Clin.    Ajboc 
Prof     >f  Pnrh  .irKTV.  Harvard  Medical  School. 
M    r.'Xovits.  MD.  Assistant  Pro- 
vr-:,     :.e.   University  of  Tenne 


Aar 

fCR.^     - 

Me.  I 
Na'. 


■ol. 


•..\::  ".  3.  Lehrman.  MD  ,  Albert  En- 
stein  College  of  Medicine. 

Sanford  Lelkln.  MD  .  Aast.  Prof  of  Pedi- 
atrics, George  Washington  University.  School 
Of  Medicine. 

Herm.nn   Lerner.   MD,   Chicago,   nilnols. 

Rachmlel  Levlne.  MJD  .  New  York  Medical 
College 

Robert  A.  Levlne.  M.D..  Assistant  lYofee- 
■or  of  Medicine.  State  University  of  New 
Tork.   Downstate  Medical  Center 

Gilbert  E  Levlnson.  MD  .  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  New  Jersey  College  of  Medi- 
cine 

Monte  J.  Levlnson.  MJ3.,  Chicago,  nilnols. 

Dr.  Herbert  Levltan.  Dept.  of  Anatomy. 
UCLA. 

Matthew  N.  Levy.  M.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Physiology.  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Case  Institute  of  Technology. 

Jacob  Uchsteln,  MD..  Aast.  Prof,  of  Clin. 
Medicine.  U  CX.A    College  of  Medldne. 

M.  D  Udman.  UD  .  Former  Chief  of  ttaff. 
Consultant  in  Medicine.  Norfolk  General 
Hospital. 

Arnold  Lleber.  MX)  .  New  York.  New  York. 

E.  James  Lleberman,  M  D..  Washington, 
D.C. 

Jerrold  S.  Lleberman,  MD  .  Clin  Asst.  Prof. 
at  Medicine.  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lag*. 

Jerome  Llebman.  M.D  .  Assistant  Professor 
ot  Pediatrics,  Western  Reserve  University. 
School  of  Medicine. 

ATerlll  A.  Lletx>w  MD,  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology. Yale  University. 

Irving  M   !  V    M  D  .  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Daniel  L;.  -  Jt  .  MJD..  Redwood  City. 
California. 

Florence  S.  Lief.  Ph.  D..  University  of  Penn- 
■ylTatUa. 

Abraham  LUlenield,  MJ}..  Baltimore.  Mary- 
Und. 

Warren  Llndau.  MJ3..  Clin.  Aaaoc.  Prof,  of 
Pharmacology.  University  of  Miami  School  of 
Medicine.   Miami.  Florida. 

Arthur  Llndenbaum.  Ph.  D .  Associate  Blo- 
ebemlst.  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Ar- 
gonne.  Illinois. 

Daniel  M  Llpechultz.  M.D..  Psychiatrist. 
New  York.  New  York. 

Charles  W  Lloyd.  M  D  .  The  Worcester 
Foundation  for  Erperlmental  Biology, 
Shrewsbury.  Massachusetts. 

Charles  C  Lnbeck.  MX)..  Dept.  of  Pediatrics. 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  Center 

LouKo  s  tombard.  D  V.M  .  Ph.  D.  Strltch 
8ch(^  r  M  'dlclne.  Loyola  University.  Hlnea. 
XUlnc  i 

Sol  Londe.  MD  .  Clin.  Instructor  In  Pedi- 
atrics. W.ishlngton  University  Medical 
School.  St  Louts.  Missouri. 

Professor  James  B  Longley,  University  ot 
Louisville  School  of  Medicine 

Victor  Lorber.  MD  .  University  of  Mlnne- 
■OU 

Myron  Lotz.  MD  AmiUtAnt  Professor  of 
Medicine.   George-     >       Vie  i      i;    School. 

Harris  Lovlce.   M  :.' .   i!a.-..;ii->re.  Maryland. 

Francis  C  Lowell.  M-D  ,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

■dward  W.  Lowman.  M  D  .  Professor  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  New 
Tork  University  School  of  Medicine. 


Bernard  Lown,  MD .  Harvard  School  of 
PubUc  Health. 

David  L.  Lubell.  MD.  Great  Neck.  New 
York. 

Herbert  Lubowltz.  M  D..  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri. 

Myron  H.  Lurta.  MD..  Cardiovascular  In- 
sutute.  Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

S.  E.  Lurta.  Sedgwick  Professor  of  Biology. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Professor  David  T.  Lykken.  Dept.  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Neurology.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School. 

Richard  A.  MacDonald.  Mi)..  Professor  of 
Pathology.  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine 

Roland  P  MacKay.  MX)  .  Professor  of  Neu- 
rology. Northwestern  University  Medical 
School. 

Professor  Bruce  Mackler.  University  of 
Washington.  Seattle.  Washington. 

Professor  Brtan  MacMahon,  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health. 

Roy  H.  MafBy.  Mi),  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Gordon  B.  Maglll.  MX)..  Chief  of  Staff,  St. 
John's    Hospital.    Fargo,    North    Dakota. 

Jane  W  Maglll.  M  D  .  Physician,  Internal 
Medicine,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Robert  Mallory.  LU,  MX) .  Rye.  New  York. 

Francis  R.  Idanlove.  M.D..  Professor  of 
Medicine.  Temple  University. 

Robert  T  Manning.  M  D .  Kansas  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Frank  I.  Bdarcus.  M  D..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Georgetown  University  Medical 
School. 

Dr.  Stanley  Marcus,  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Sheldon  BCargen.  Dept.  of  Nu- 
tritional Sciences,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  California. 

Robert  J.  Marshall,  MJD  ,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine, West  Virginia  University. 

Theodore  B.  Maasell,  MJ>..  Los  Angeles. 
California. 

Martin  B.  Mathews,  Ph.  D..  University  of 
Chicago. 

Robert  H.  McCartar.  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Bilaclyn  McCarty.  MX).,  Vice-President  and 
Phyaldan-ln-Chlef,  Rockefeller  University. 

Wallac*  W.  McCrory.  MD  ,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Dept.  of  Pedlatrtcs.  New  York 
Hospital.  Cornell  Medical  Center. 

James  W.  McCubbln,  MX)..  Research  Di- 
vision, Cleveland  Clinic. 

John  B.  McDevltt.  MU..  New  York.  New 
York. 

Floyd  C.  Mclntlr*.  Ph.  D  .  North  Chicago, 
nilnols. 

Rustln  Mcintosh,  M D  .  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Pediatrics.  Columbia  University. 

Charles  M.  McLane.  MX).  CUn.  Prof,  of 
Obetetrtcs  ft  Gynecology.  Cornell  University 
Medical  College. 

Robert  L.  Mecklenburg,  MX).,  Wilmington. 
Delaware 

Paul  Meter,  Ph.  D  ,  Statistician.  University 
of  Chicago 

Leonard  E  Meiaelas.  MD.  Attending  Phy- 
sician. Malmonldes  Hospital.  Brooklyn.  New 
York 

Lester  Meister.  MD..  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Cim.  Medicine.  University  of  California,  Med- 
ical Center.  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  B.  MelUns.  MX).,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Gerald  A.  Mender.  MD..  University  of 
Chicago.  School  of  Medicine. 

Albert  L.  Merlls.  MD  .  Yonkers.  New  York 

Joseph  V.  Messer.  M.D..  AssUtant  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine 

James  Metcalfe.  MD  .  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. University  of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

Jack  MetcofT.  M.D..  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Dept.  of  Pediatrics,  Chicago  Medical 
School. 


Bernard  C.  Meyer.  MD..  Attending  Psych 
atrtst.  Mount  Slnal  Hospital.  New  York.  .Nt  a 
York. 

David  D.  Mlchle,  Ph.  D.,  Senior  Researr 
Physiologist.  Technology.  Inc..  San  Anton: 
Texas. 

Sherwood  P.  Miller.  MD..  University  • 
New  York,  Downstate   Medical  Center. 

Roger  S  Mitchell.  MD  .  Director.  Webt 
Waring.  Institute  for  Medical  Resc^irc: 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center 

David  C.  Mock,  Jr.,  MD  .  University  o:  0.- 
lahoma. 

Herbert  C.  Modlln.  MD..  Mennlnger  Pou: 
datlon,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Marc  Moldawer.  MD.,  Associate  Profess  - 
of  Medicine,  Baylor  University  College  cr 
Medicine. 

Carl  V.  Moore.  MD..  University  City.  Mi; 
sourl. 

E.  Nell  Moore,  D  V.M..  Ph.  D.,  Researc 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Physiology.  University  of  Pen- 
sylvanla. 

Robert  A.  Moore.  MD.,  Director,  Dept.  r 
Psychiatry.  Swedish-American  Hosplt,; 
Rockford.  Illinois. 

Roger     M.     Morrell,     M.D..    University 
Miami  School  of  Medicine,  Miami,  Florida 

Wllhelm  J.  A.  Moser,  MD  .  Physician— Ge. 
eral  Practitioner,  Central  Bridge,  New  York 

Lincoln  E.  Moses.  Professor  of  Statistic? 
School  of  Medicine.  Stanford  University. 

Peter  D.  Mott,  MD.,  Concord.  Massachi; 
setts. 

John  P  Mueller,  MD..  Professor  of  Med: 
cine.  State  University  of  New  York,  Dowr.- 
state  Medical  Center. 

Gardner  Murphy.  Henry  March  Pfelffp- 
Professor,  Mennlnger  Foundation,  Topek . 
Kansas. 

J.  L.  Nalman.  MD.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Pedlatrir 
Temple  University  School  of  Medicine. 

George  L.  Nardl,  MD..  Massachusetts  Oe;.- 
eral  Hospital. 

John  P.  Nasou.  M.D.,  Medical  Director  D:; 
trlct  of  Columbia  General  Hospital. 

H.  Necheles,  MD.,  Dept.  of  Gastro-Er. 
terology,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chlcag 
Illinois. 

Sam  Nelken.  MD,  Assistant  Clinical  Prr 
feasor.  University  of  California  Medic. 
School,  San  Francisco.  California. 

William  P.  Nelson.  Ill,  M.D.,  Professor  :' 
Postgraduate  Medicine,  Albany  Medical  Cc: 
lege. 

Maria  I   New.  M  D  .  New  York.  New  York. 

Professor  R.  W.  Newburgh.  Dept.  of  Chetc 
Istry,  Science  Research  Institute,  Oregcr. 
State  University. 

Albert  H.  Nlden,  MD.,  University  of  Cb: 
cago.  School  of  Medicine. 

Norman  Nomof.  MD.,  San  Jose,  Callforn!.^ 

Donald  O.  Nutter,  MD..  Resident  In  Med:- 
cine.  Grady  Men:K>rlal  Hospital,  Atlanta 
Georgia. 

William  Obrlnsky.  MD ,  Monteflore  Ha- 
pltal.  Bronx,  New  York. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Olson.  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry, St.  Louis  University.  School  or 
Medicine 

Dr.  Aklra  Omachl,  University  of  minoi.' 
College  of  Medicine. 

Robert  M.  O'Neal.  MD..  Professor  of  Pb 
tnology,  Baylor  University  School  of  Med:- 
cine.  Texas  Medical  Center. 

Nelson  K  Ordway.  M  D  ,  Professor  of  Ped:- 
atrlcs.  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Leo  L.  Orenstein,  MD  ,  Assoc.  Clin.  Pre' 
of  Psychiatry,  New  York  University  Schoc: 
of  Medicine 

William  J  Oeher.  MD..  Director.  Hear: 
StaUon.  UUca  on  the  Park.  Tulsa,  Oklahom-i 

John  A  Owen,  Jr  ,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Internal  Medicine.  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine. 

Francis  J  Owens.  M  D..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jacques  Padawer.  Ph.  D,  Assoc.  Profeswr 
of  Anatomy,  Albert  Eln*teln  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Walter  N  Pahnke.  MD  ,  Ph.  D  .  TeachlM 
Fellow  In  Psychiatry.  Harvard  Medical  Schooi 


Robert  H.  Pali 
Chicago. 

John  R.  Pappei 
Physiology,  Harvai 

jack  L.  Paradise 
Ohio. 

E.  A.  Park.  M.: 
pediatrics,  John  I 

( Medicine. 

Robert  F.  Parker 
Waban.  Mass. 

William  B.  Pars 
Research,  The  Jacl 
■VlJ. 

Eleanor  Pavenst 
:if  Psychiatry,  Ba 
Medicine. 

Morton  Lee  P« 
Medicine,  U.C.L.A. 

Janies  J.  Pelfer.  1 
•.itor  of  the  Am 
:-ionnel  Institute, 

John  P.  Perkln 
Physiology,  Unlver 

Gerald  T.  Perkof 

Joseph  K.  Perlof 

Ellis  A.  Perlswlg. 
Psychiatry,  Yale  C 

A.  Robert  Peskli 

Malcolm  L.  Peter 
Mo. 

Edward  Phillips 
f  Medicine.  Uolv 
rornla 

James  Pierce,  li 
verslty  of  Mlnnesc 

Hubert  V.  Plpbe 
-jr  of  Medicine.  G 

Conrad  L.  Plranl 
Pathology,  Michael 
nunols. 

Hubert  Plrkle,  : 
Pathology,    Unlveri 

James  A.  Plttr 
Medicine.  Unlvera 
N;hool. 

0  W.  E.  Plant,  I 
.'ollege  of  Medicine 

Andrew  G.  Plaut 
^tts. 

Thomas  F.  Plaut 
•  jcky. 

Robert  K.  Plum 
Education,  Nutrtth 
York,  New  York. 

Irving  J.  PoUner. 

Victor  E.  PoUa 
;-l06plui  &  Medical 

J  Lawrence  Poo 
^y. 

Robert  W.  Pop 
Medical   Center.    Si 

Robert  E.  Priest, 
"ado  Medical  Cent 

WiUhim  P.  Put 
:;unpshlre. 

Lawrence  Rablno 
3r  of  Physiology,  I 
na  Medical  School 

R  L.  Ralney,  Ml 
ledlcln?.  Medical  ( 

Samuel    I.    Rapa; 

Jlfornla. 

Professor  Ernest 
Medical  School. 

L.  J  Rather.  M.D 
■^nford  Medical  Ci 

George  G.  Reader 
•ledlcal  College. 

Leonard  W.  Reav 

Elizabeth  B.  Re« 
'lUfornla. 

Richard  Reeve.  M 
■Jspltal,  San   Pran^ 

.^tUlio  D.  Renzett 
'^ssor  of  Medicine,  I 

■  Medicine. 

J  Walden  Retan, 

■  Medicine.  Unlvei 
'  Medicine. 
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.,  Senior  Research 
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Iverslty  City,  Ml«. 


Director.  Dept  of 
erlcan       Hospital, 

D.    University    of 
Miami.  Florida. 
..  Physician — Gen- 
rldge.  New  York. 
«8or  of  Statistics, 
ord  University. 
>ncord.  Massacbu- 

Professor  of  Medl- 
New  York,  Down- 

■y  March  Pfellfer 
indatioD.    Topeka, 

Prof,  of  Pediatric*, 
of  Medicine. 
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dlcal  Director  Dls- 

Hospltal. 

)t.    of    Gastro-En- 

Hospital.    Chicago, 

tant  Clinical  Pro- 
allfornla  Medical 
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M.D.,  Professor  of 
bany  Medical  Col- 
York,  New  York. 
:h.  Dept.  of  Chem- 
Instltute.    Oregon 

Jnlverslty  of  Chl- 

,n  Jose,  California 
Resident  In  Medl- 
loepltal.    Atlantt, 

,   Monteflore  Ho«- 

ProfesBOT  of  Blo- 
verslty.  School  of 

rerslty  of  minoU, 

Professor  of  P«- 
School  of  Medl- 

Professor  of  Pe<U- 
ool  of  Medicine. 
Aisoc.  cim.  Prof. 
University  School 

.,    Director.   Heart 

Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 

)..   Assoc.  Prof.  tX 

rally    of    Vtrginls, 

leveland.  Ohio. 
,  Assoc.  Professor 
n  College  of  Medl- 


Bobert  H.  Palmer,  MX),  University  of 
Chlciigo. 

John  R.  PapperLhplmer.  Visiting  Prof,  of 
Physiology,  Harvard  ModioU  School. 
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Leslie  T.  Webster,  Jr.,  MD  ,  Shaker  Heights 
Ohio. 

E.  Richard  Welnerman,  MX).,  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

Clement  Welnsteln.  M.D,  Jamaica,  New 
York. 

Allen  B.  Welsse,  M  D.,  Instructor  In  Medi- 
cine, New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine. 

Frederick  H.  Welland,  M  D.,  Chief  Resident 
In  Medicine,  Stanford  University. 

Phillip  H.  Wells,  M.D.,  Arcadia,  Callforlna. 

William  Welsh,  M.D..  Gabbs,  Nevada. 

Morris  Wessel.  M.D..  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut 

Professor  Donald  B  Wetlaufer.  Dept.  of 
Biochemistry.  College  of  Medical  Sciences. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  E  Whalen.  M.D .  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine.  Duke  University  Medlcsl 
Center. 

James  C.  White.  M.D..  Professor  of  Surgery 
Etanerltus.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Kerr  L  White,  MD.,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Hygiene  &  Public  Health 

Lawrence  W.  White,  M.D..  Western  Reserve 
University,  School  of  Medicine. 

Paul  Dudley  White,  M.D.,  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr  Harold  C  WIggers.  Dean.  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  of  Union  Unlversltv. 

Allan  B  Wilkinson.  M.D..  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Martin  B.  Williamson.  Ph.  D..  Professor  o; 
Biochemistry,  Loyola  University  School  of 
Medicine 

Dorothy  B.  Windhorst.  M  D..  University  ' 
Minnesota.  School  of  Medicine. 

Irwin  C.  Winter.  M.D..  G.  D.  Searle  *  Cc 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

William  W  Wlnternltz.  M.D..  University 
of  Kentucky  Medical  Center. 

Robert  I.  Wise.  M.D  ,  Ph.  D..  Profe.ssor  ' 
Medicine.  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Robert  W  Wlssler,  Ph.  D.,  MX).,  Professor 
and  Chairman,  Dept.  of  Pathology.  Unlver 
slty  of  Chicago. 

John  O.  Wlswell.  M.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine.  University  of  Maryland.  Schcv 
of  Medicine. 

Irving  N.  Wolfson,  M.D  .  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Sidney  K.  Wolfson,  Jr..  M.D.,  Assoc.  In  Sur- 
gical Research.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine 

W  Berry  Wood,  Jr  ,  MD.,  Johns  Hoptu 
University.  School  of  Medicine. 


Ira  G.  Wool,  M.D..  Ph.  D.  Professor  of 
physiology  &  Biochemistry,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Sewall  Wright.  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Genetics.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

B.  I-  Wulff,  M.D  ,  Binghamton.  New  York. 

Edward  L.  Young.  M  D,,  BrookUne,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Quentln  D.  Young,  MX)  .  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Susan  Zengerle.  Graduau-  Student,  Fels 
Research  Institute,  Medic.il  Student,  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College. 

Dr  Daniel  M.  Zlegler,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry.   The   University   of   Texas. 

Horace  H.  Zlnneman.  M  D  ,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Andrew  J.  Zwelfler.  MD..  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Internal    Medicine.    University   of    Michigan. 

Alan  Ralph  Blelch.  M.D..  Aiisociate  Profee- 
sor.  New  York  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Boettlger.  Professor  of 
Zoology.  University  of  Connecticut. 

June  Rosemary  Finer,  M.D.,  Chlcjigo  Illi- 
nois. 

Prof.  Jacques  R.  Fresco.  Departniei.t  of 
Chemistry.  Princeton  University. 

Alfred  Gellhorn.  M.D.  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

M.  Jay  Goodklnd,  M.D..  Asst.  Prof,  of  Medi- 
cine. University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Established  Investigator, 
.American  Heart  Association. 

J.  P.  Holt,  M.D..  Ph.  D..  University  of 
Louisville. 

Albert  A.  Kattus.  M.D..  Profe-s.sor  of  Medi- 
cine (Cardiology).  The  Center  for  the  Health 
Sciences,  U.C.L.A. 

John  M.  Kinney.  M.D..  Assoc  Profesc-ur  of 
Surgery. 

Harold  J.  Lasky.  M.D..  Chicago.  111. 

Ell  C.  Messlnger,  M.D..  Dept.  of  PEychiatrv, 
Albert  Einstein  Coll.  of  Medicine. 

Henry  J.  Montoye,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  Research  A^^soc  in 
Epidemiology.  University  of  Michigan 

Richard  M.  Peters,  M.D..  Chapel  HUl.  No. 
Carolina. 

Irving  J.  Rosenbaum,  M.D..  Assoc.  Clin. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  New  York  Medical 
College. 

Chester  M.  Southam,  M.D.,  Slo-an-Kett^ring 
Institute.  Memorial  Hospltol.  N.Y. 

Joseph  Stokes.  Jr..  M.D..  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Pediatrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  undersigned  clergymen  and  laymen. 
endorse  the  petition  of  the  law  profes.sors. 
We  Join  the  liistorlans,  political  scientists, 
physicians  and  biomedical  sclentlste  in  sup- 
port of  the  request  to  Congress  to  refrain 
from  any  contempt  action  against  Dr  Jere- 
miah Stamler,  Mrs.  Yolanda  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Milton  Cohen: 

Rabbi  A.  Nathan  Abramowitz,  Tifereth 
Israel  Congregation,  Washington.  DC. 

Rabbi  Jerome  Abrams,   New  York 

Rabbi  Mendel  L.  Abrams,  Congregation  Am 
Echod.  Waukegan,  111. 

Rev  Lyman  Achenbach,  Uiiitarlan-Unl- 
versallst  Minister,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.    James    Luther    Adams,    Professor    of 
Christian  Ethics.  Harvard  Divinity  School 
Rev.  Edvrtn  E.  Aiken.  Goehen.  Mass 
Rev.  Roger  L.  Albright,  Executive  Mini.<:ter, 
Vermont  Council  of  Churches,  Burlington 

R«v  Hugh  H.  Annett,  Director  of  Urban 
Church  Work,  United  Presbyterian  Office, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rev.    Samuel     Appel,     Campus     Minister, 
Rutgers  University,  Camden,  N.J. 
Rev.  Khoren  Arislan,  Jr..  Sarasota,  norid.%. 
Rabbi  Stephen  A.  Arnold.  Temple  Emanu- 
H.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

Rabbi  David  Aronson.  Unlversltv  ot  Judn- 
'■^Bi,  Los  Angeles. 
Rabbi   Raphael   Arzt.   Fairfield.    Ccnn 
Rev.  Gilbert  S.  Avery  III.  St    Johns  Episco- 
pal Church,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Rev.  William  T.  Balrd.  Chicago,  ni 
Rev.    Lee    H     Ball.     Executive     Se^^retary, 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action,  Ards- 
fy.  New  York. 


Rabbi  Bernard  J.  Bamberger,  New  Y^rk 
Rabbi    Henry    Bamberger,    Temple    Smal, 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Rabbi  Henry  E.  Barneis    Ithaca,  NY. 
Rev.  Harvey  H.  Bates,  Jr  .  United  Campus 
Christian    Fellowship,    Syracuse    University, 
NY. 

Rev.  Donald  Benedict,  Chicago  City  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Rabbi  Ephraim  I.  Bennett,  Temple  Beth  El, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Benson,  Catholic  Chaplain, 
State  Hospital,  Jamestown.  N.  D^^k 

Rabbi  Samuel  H.  Berkowltz,  Philadelphia. 
Rabbi    Morrison    D.    Blal.    Temple    Smal. 
Summit,  N.J. 

Dr.  Martin  Hayes  Blckham,  Churcli  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  Chicago. 

Rev.  Donald  H.  Birt,  Boston  University. 
Dean  Gray  M.  Blandy.  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  the  Southwest.  Austin,  Tex. 
Rev.  Russell  R.  Bletzer.  North  Shore  Unl- 
tiirlan  Church,  Deerfield,  111. 

Rabbi  Herman  J.  Blumberg.  Ten.ple  Beth 
El,  Providence,  R.I. 

Rabbi  David  R.  Blumenthal.  Beth  Emeth 
Synagogue,  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Jerald  Bobrow,  Monroe  Temple  of 
Liberal  Judaism,  Monroe,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Stanley  Bohn,  Assoc.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, General  Conference  Mennonlte  Church, 
Newton,  Kans. 

Rabbi  Ell  A.  Bohnen,  Temple  Emanu-El, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Rev.  Raymond  T.  Bosler,  Editor.  The  Cri- 
terion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Father  Carroll  Bourg,  S.  J..  Institute  of 
Human  Sciences,  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Theodore  R.  Bowen.  Bethes<.ta  Method- 
ist Church,  Maryland. 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Bowman.  Pres.,  Rocky 
Mountain  Area  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Con- 
ference, Colorado  Springs. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Bramnick,  P-alr  Lawn,  N.J. 
Rev.    G.    Murray   Branch,    Interdenomina- 
tional Theological  Center,  Atlanui.  Ga. 

Rev.  P.  Dale  Branum.  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity Pastor,  North  Texas  State  University. 
Denton. 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Breen,  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake 
Seminary,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  New  York. 
Rev.  Harry  G.  Brltt,  Central  Park  Methodist 
Church.  Chicago. 

Rabbi   Herbert  Bronsteln.  Rochester,   N.Y'. 
Dr.   Dale   W.   Brown,   Bethany   Theol(Dglcal 
Seminary,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

Elmer  H.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Friends  Meeting,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Rev.  John  Palrman  Brown.  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Rev,  Robert  O.  Browne.  Schenectady,  NY. 
Dr.  Don  S.  Browning,  Divinity  Sciiool,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Gustav  Buchdahl,  Temple  Emanuel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Buckles,  Hvde  Park  Meth- 
odist Church,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Buckley.  Executive  Director, 
Nassau  Council  of  Churches,  Hempstead 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Buehrer,  Third  UiUtarian 
Church,  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  A.  Buerk,  Co-Dlrectxsr.  Dept  of 
Campus  Ministry,  Council  of  Churches  of 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Burhoe,  MeadvUle  Theologi- 
cal School,  Chicago. 

Rev.  David  Burnight.  United  Protestant 
Ministry.  University  of  California  at  Davis. 

Rev.    Edward    A.    Cahlll.    First    Unitarian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rabbi  Ivan  Calne,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Rev.  Raymond  Calkins,  Belmont.  Mass. 
Prof.  Richard  M.  Cameron.  Prof   Emeritus, 
Boston  University,  School  of  Theology. 

Msgr.  Daniel  M.  Cantwell.  St  Clot:Ide  Par- 
ish. Chicago. 

Rev.  Fred  Cappuccino,  Unitarian  Unlver- 
salist Church.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Rev.  A.  L.  Carter.  Director,  Dept.  of  Campus 
Christian  Ufe.  Synod  of  Ohio,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Columbus. 

Father  William  Van  Etten  Casey.  S.J.,  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Mark  A.  Chamberlln,  Gresham,  Ore- 
gon. 

Richard  P.  Chambers.  General  Presbyter, 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Iowa,  India- 
nola. 

Rev.  Gordon  T.  Charlton.  St.  Andrew's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Rabbi  Marlm  D.  Charry,  Temple  Beth 
Sholom,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  Franklin  Chidsey,  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Chiel.  Malverne  Jewish  Cen- 
ter, Malverne,  N.Y. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Chrlstensen.  Lutheran  Student 
Foundation  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Rabbi  David  Clayman.  Congregational  Ra- 
mat  El,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Click.  Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Rabbi  Henry  Cohen.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rabbi  Jacob  M.  Cohen,  Brooklyn. 
Rabbi  HiUel  Cohn.  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 
Rev.  David  G.  Colwell.  First  United  Church 
of  Christ.  Washington,  D.C. 

Rabbi  Eli  L.  Cooper,  Temple  Beth  Israel, 
York,  Penn. 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Cooper,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Texas. 
Rev.    J.    Raymond    Cope.    First    Unitarian 
Church.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Rev.  Judson  M.  Corey,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 

Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Corrlgan,  Director.  Home 
Department,  Executive  Council,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  New  York. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cox,  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Rev.  Henry  Hltt  Crane,  Minister  Emeritus, 
Central  Methodist  Church,  Detroit. 

Rev.  John  A  Crane,  The  Unitarian  Church, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Rev.  John  Cummins,  First  Unlversalist 
Church,  Minneapolis. 

Prof.  William  C.  Cunningham.  S.J..  Loyola 
University  School  of  Law.  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  W.  Cyrus,  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Milwaukee. 

Rev.  William  H.  Daniels.  Minister  of  Met- 
ropolitan Mission,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Rabbi  Jerome  K.  Davidson.  Bost-on. 
Robert    B.    Davidson.    Th.D.,    Presbyterian 
Campus     Ministry,     University     of     Texas. 
Austin. 

Rev.  Gardiner  M  Day,  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass 

Rabbi  Matthew  I.  Derbv,  Temple  Judea, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Frank  Devlne.  S.J..  Boston  College. 
Dean  L.  Harold  De  Wolf.  Wesley  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  W.ashlngton.  DC. 

Rabbi  Norman  H  Diamond.  Temple  Beth- 
El,  Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

Rabisl  Joel  C.  Dobln.  Sinai  Reform  Temple. 
Bay  Shore.  NY. 

Fr  Joseph  F.  Donohue,  S.J..  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Bishop  Bertram  W.  Doyle.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Rabbi    Israel    S.    Dresner.    Temple    Sharey 
Shalom,  Springfield,  N.J. 

Dean  Robert  F.  Drinan.  S.J.,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School. 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Drlscoll,  Lombard,  HI. 
Rabbi   Jason   Z.   Edelsteln,   Temple  David, 
Monroevllle,  Penn. 

Prof.  George  R.  Edwards,  Louisville  Presby- 
terian Theological   Seminary,  Kentucky 

Rabbi  David  Max  Elchhorn,  Natlon^U  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board,  New  York. 

Rev.  and  Mrs  John  D.  Elder,  Arlington. 
Mass. 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Elklns  Jr  .  Director,  United 
Campus  Christian  Ministry,  North  Carolina 
College.  Durham. 

Rev,  WlUlam  L.  England,  Boston. 
Rabbi  Harry  Essrtg,  University  Synagogue, 
Los  Angeles 
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Rr-v  John  E.  EvanB.  St*rr  King  Unltirl&zi 
Church.  Hayward,  Calif. 

Rabbi  Randall  M  Palk.  The  Temple,  ^raah- 
vlUe,  Tenn. 

Hev  William  B  Paw.  Douglaa  Park  Cfcureh 
of  the  Brethren.  Chicago. 

Harold  E  Pey.  VlalUng  ProfeBsor  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Ethics.  Christian  Theolcglcal 
■Seminary.  Indianapolis. 

FY  Joseph  H  Plchter.  8J..  Harvard  DlTln- 
!'.  y  School 

Rabbi  Harvey  J.  Plelds.  Temple  Israel.  Bo«- 
u>n. 

Rev  W  W  Plnlator.  PuUen  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Prof  Robert  H  Plscher.  Lutheran  S:hool 
of  Theology.  Maywood.  HI. 

Kabbl  Irwln  H.  Flahbeln.  Temple  Beth  El. 
Elizabeth.  N  J 

Hev  Robert  W.  Ptsher.  Oarrett  Theolcglcal 
Seminary,  Evanston.  111. 

Rabbi  Morris  Plahman.  Congregation  B'nal 
Ziun.  Chicago 

Kev.  Donald  C.  Flatt,  Lutheran  School  of 
Theology,  Chicago. 

Dr  Oscar  Pletshaker,  Rabbi.  Beth  Israel 
Center.  Madison.  Wis. 

Dr  Joseph  Fletcher.  Eplscoi>al  Theological 
School.  Cambridge. 

Dr   John  Pordon.  Emerson  College.  Boston. 

Rabbi  Stephen  Porateln.  Temple  Beth 
Hillel.  Richmond.  Calif. 

Robert  Worth  Prank.  President  Emeritus, 
McCormlck  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago. 

Rev  Delton  Pranz.  Woodlawn  Mennonlte 
Church.  Chicago 

Rev  Harold  R.  Pray.  Jr..  Eliot  Church, 
Newton.  Mass. 

Rabbi  Martin  Preedman.  Barnert  Temple. 
Paters<in,  N  J. 

Rabbi  Eric  Prledland.  Beth  An-.-Th« 
People's  Synagogue.  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Alfred  L  Prle<lman,  Temple  Beth 
Am,  Framlngham  Centre.  Blass. 

Rahbi   .Seymour  Friedman.  Spring  Valley, 

N  Y 

R,  \\  X  D  Oaebler.  First  Unitarian  So- 
cii-- .    .VI  i     -^-jn.  WlB. 

iu  .  >  .aid  A.  Oall.  Minuter  of  ChrlaUan 
Education,  Nebraska  Conference,  United 
Church  of  Christ.  Lincoln. 

F'r-ircls  C  Gamelln.  Ph  D  .  Executive  Sec- 
re  ui.-.  Board  of  College  Education.  Lutheran 
C^'-ir   :;   In   America.   New   York. 

R.irbl  HUlel  Oamoran,  Beth  Tlkvah  Con- 
(fre;:  I'-i  m.  Hoffman  Estates,  ni 

Fi-      Robert  Gardiner.  Wellesley,  Mass. 

I)'  J  jhn  A.  Gardner,  Church  Federation  of 
Or-'  I  r-r  Chicago. 

Rinbi  Stanley  J.  Garfeln,  Congregation 
Tf.r.i  e  Israel.  Creve  Coeur.  Mo. 

B.^-:  >p  Edwin  R.  Garrison.  Bishop,  EteAota 
Ar"  I    Methodist  Church.  Aberdeen.  SX). 

Ki:)i:)l  Nathan  Gaynor,  Director.  B'nal 
Br:-"-,  milel  Foundation.  University  of 
III.:.    .3.  Champaign. 

KfV  Harmon  M.  Gehr.  Throop  Memorial 
Church.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Rabbi  Everett  B.  Gendler,  The  Jewish 
t>r.:er     P-'.uceton.  N.J. 

R'' .  ■  H  Gerherdlng.  Epiphany  Lutheran 
Ch  ..'  Ji    Denver,  Col. 

R^'  Donald  E.  Gibson.  United  Campus 
Ch.-'s'ian  Fellowship.  University  of  Oklahoma 

R-.  Gordon  D  Glbeon.  TTieodore  Parker 
Ur.iUirlan  Church.  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev  William  B  Gibson.  Board  for  Campus 
Mm vstrv     Rochester.   NY 

Rfv  i^-iTia  L.  Gilbert,  Executive  Secretary. 
B-  .i.-'l  r  Pastoral  Supply,  United  Church  of 
Chr:-'.    IS.  ston.  Mass. 

R-  B-  :.ard  E.  Ollgun.  St.  Plus  X  Church, 
LeiOT-<'.-    .Mass. 

i:.  A.-  .;;  S  Gllmartln  Mount  Diablo  Uni- 
tary.". Church.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 


Rmbl    Roland   GIttlesohn,   Temple    Israsl. 
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bi  Joseph  B.  01as«r.  Union  of  American 
1  Oongregatlons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
M  Theodore  Gluck,  Beth  Israel,  Derby. 


Rabbi  Robert  E.  Ooldburg.  Temple  Mlsb- 
kan  Israel,  Hamden.  Conn. 

Bishop  Charles  P.  Golden.  The  Methodist 
Church.  Nashville 

Rabbi  Morris  Ooldfarb.  Jewish  Chaplain. 
Cornel  United  Religious  Work,  Ithaca. 

Rabbi  Jerrold  Goldstein.  Mt.  Zton  Temple. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Rev  G.  O  Goldthwalte.  University  Pastor. 
Eugene.  Oregon. 

Rabbi  Morris  S.  Goodblatt.  Beth  Am  Israel 
Congregation.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rev  Shirley  B.  Goodwin,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Dept  of  Christian  Social  Relations. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Boston. 

Rabbi  Theodore  H.  Gordon.  Main  Line  Re- 
form Temple.  Wynnewood.  Pa. 

Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant.  Methodist 
Church.  Portland.  Oregon. 

Father  O.  O.  Grant.  3J..  Loyola  University. 
Chicago. 

Rabbi  David  Graubart,  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  Chicago. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Green.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Rabbi  Sidney  Greenberg.  Temple  Slnal, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rabbi  Simon.  Greenberg.  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America.  New  York. 

Rabbi  Howard  R  Oreenstein,  Temple  Beth 
Shalom,  Peabody.  Mass. 

Lois  J  Greenwood.  Regional  Executive  for 
New  England.  Student  Y.W  C  A. 

Rabbi  Avery  J.  Groasfleld.  DHL..  Jopim, 
Mo. 

Rabbi  Herman  E.  Oroeaman.  Pottstown.  Pa. 

Pr  William  G  Gulndon.  8  J  ,  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rt.  Rev.  Clarence  R  Haden.  Jr  .  Episcopal 
Bishop.  Diocese  of  Northern  California.  Sac- 
ramento. 

Rev.  John  H  Hager,  Superintendent.  Chi- 
cago Home  Missionary  and  Church  Extension 
Society 

Rabbi  Sanford  H.  Hahn.  Congregation  Ro- 
deph  Sholom,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Stanley  J.  Hallett.  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago. 

Rt.  Rev.  Donald  H.  V.  Hallock.  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Rabbi  Harry  Halpern.  East  Mldwood  Jew- 
ish Center.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Peretz  Halp>ern.  Swampscott.  Mass. 

Rev.  Huntley  Halvorson.  Marlow,  NJI. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Hanson.  Albany  Park  Lu- 
theran Chxirch.  Chicago,  ni. 

Rev.  J.  Archie  Hargravea.  Director  of  Mis- 
sion Development.  Urban  Training  Center  for 
Christian  Mission.  Chicago. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Harper.  Cooperative  Met- 
ropolitan Ministries.  Boston. 

Rev  Donald  Z  Harrington,  The  Commu- 
nity Church  of  New  York. 

The  Very  Rev.  Charles  U   Harris,  Evanston. 

ni 

James  B.  Harrison.  Presbyterian  Ministry, 
New  York  University. 

Rev.  Vladimir  E.  Hartman.  Executive  Di- 
rector. Capital  Avenue  Council  of  Churches. 
Albany,  NY. 

Rev.  Edler  G.  Hawkins,  Past  Moderator. 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York.  NY. 

Fr.  John  M.  Hayes.  St.  Carthage  Church. 
Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  C.  Douglas  Hayward,  Trinity  Meth- 
odist Church.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Rev.  Dale  M.  Heckman.  Campus  Minister. 
Colorado  State  College.  Greeley. 

Rev  Robert  H.  Heinze,  D  D  .  General  Man- 
ager, Presbyterian  Life  Magazine.  Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev,  Byrd  HelUgas.  Waltham.  Mass. 

Rev  William  H.  Henderson,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  USA..  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Alfred  J  N.  Henrlksen.  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Paloa  Verdes  Penlnstla.  Calif. 

Rev.  Francis  W.  Hensley.  First  Baptist 
Church,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Herman,  Port  Jervls,  NY. 

Rabbi  Joseph  D.  Herzog,  Temple  Beth 
Israel,  Sharon.  Penn. 


Rev.  Robert  P  Heskett.  Roellndale  Baptist 
Church.  Roellndale.  Mass. 

Dr  A.  Henry  Hetland.  Executive  Director, 
Division  of  College  and  University  Work| 
National  Lutheran  Council,  Chicago 

Rt.  Rev.  Walter  M.  Hlgley.  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Central  New  York,  Syracuse. 

Rev  Edward  A.  Hofler.  C.S.P.,  Newinan 
Hall.  Morgantown.  W,  Va. 

Rev.  Frank  O.  Holmes.  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla 

Dr  Frederick  Holmgren.  North  Park  Theo. 
logical  Seminary,  Chicago. 

Dr.  John  J  Hooker.  Head.  Dept.  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Acting  Head.  Depi.  of  PoHUm, 
The  Catholic  University  cf  America.  Wa«h. 
Ington.  DC 

Rabbi  Philip  Horowitz,  BYlth  Emeth  Con- 
gregation. Cleveland 

Rev  Robert  W  Hovda.  The  Liturgical  Con- 
ference. Washington.  D.C. 

Lee  A.  Howe.  Jr..  Executive  Director.  Sche- 
nectady Area.  Council  of  Churches.  Sche- 
nectady. 

Rev.  Duncan  Howlett.  All  Souls  Church, 
Unitarian.  Washington,  DC. 

Rev.  Jeffrey  D  Hoy.  Sixth  Ave.  United 
Church  of  Christ.  Denver. 

Robert  G  Hoyt.  Editor.  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Rev.  Herschel  Hughes.  Chairman,  Com- 
mission or.  Social  Action  Illinois  Conference 
of  United  Church  of  Christ.  Danville. 

Rev.  Kenneth  de  P.  Hughes.  St.  Barthr 
mew's  Episcopal  Church  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Barton  Hunter.  Executive  Secretary,  Dept 
of  Christian  Action  &  Community  Service, 
Disciples  of  Christ.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Rev.  John  B.  Isom.  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Rev.  Richard  D.  Jackson.  Wisconsin  State 
University.  Campus  Minister.  PlattevUle. 

Rev.  William  E.  Jacobs.  Director.  United 
Christian  Fellowship.  Kent  State  University, 
Kent.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Jacobson,  Ctunberland,  Md. 

Rabbi  Philip  W.  Jaffa.  Honorary  Rabbi, 
Temple    Beth    Israel.    Phoenix.   Ariz. 

Robert  L.  James.  Jr..  director,  Protestant 
Advisory  Board.  Temple  University.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev    Arthur  B.  Jellis,  Concord.  Mass. 

Rabbi  Daniel  A.  Jezer.  Temple  Beth 
Sholom.   Satellite   Beach,   Fla. 

Rev.  Herman  C.  Johnson.  Congregational 
Church.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  Donald  Johnston,  First  Unitarian 
Church.  Niagara  Falls.  NY. 

Rev  James  W.  Jondrow,  Prebyterlan 
Campus  Minister,  University  of  WlBConsln. 

Rev.  James  G.  Jones.  Urban  Vicar.  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Chicago 

Rev.  Laurence  3.  Jones,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Rabbi   Shamal   Kanter.   Sharon.   Mass 

Rabbi  Daniel  Lee  Kaplan.  Temple  B«i_ 
Sholom.  Needham,  Mass. 

Rabbi  Samuel  E.  Karff,  Chicago  Slnal  C'"' 
gregatlon. 

Rabbi  Paul  M.  Katz.  Medford,  Mass. 

Rabbi  Predrlc  Kazan.  Congregation  Mel- 
rose  B'nal   Israel.   Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Rev.  Martyn  D.  Keeler.  North  Presbyterian 
Church.   Wllllamsville.  NY. 

Dr.  Julian  J.  Keiser.  Southern  California 
United    Church   of   Christ   Conference,  P^= 
adena,  Calif. 

Rev.  Brian  Kelley.  St.  John's  Churcn, 
Charlestown.  Mass. 

Rabbi  Wolfe  Kelman,  executive  vice 
president.  Rabbinical  Assembly,  New  York 
City. 

Pr.  William  J.  Kenealy,  S.J.,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School. 

Rabbi  Samuel  S.  Kenner,  Jewish  Com- 
munity  Center,  Flemlngton.  N  J. 

Rev.  Jack  A.  Kent.  First  Unitarian 
Church,   Chicago,  HI. 

Rabbi  Melvin  KlelTer.  Westbury  Heb:  ^ 
Congregation.  Old  Westbury.  NY. 
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Rev.  Donald  B.  King,  Unitarian  Church, 
Geneva.  III. 

Rabbi  Ralph  P.  Kinsley,  Garden  City 
Jewish  Center,  Garden  City.  N.Y. 

Rev.  Lester  Klnsolvlng,  Vicar,  Church  of 
the  Holy   Spirit    (Episcopal),   Salinas.   Calif. 

Rev.  Webster  L.  Kltchell,  Eliot  Chapel, 
Kirk  wood.  Mo. 

Dr.  Andrew  Klein.  Temple  Keser  Israel. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rabbi  Isaac  Klein,  Temple  Emanu-El,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Rabbi  Gilbert  KoUln.  Kenestth  Israel 
Synagogue,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Rev.  Heiu-y  G.  Kroehler,  Mlchlgnn  Confer- 
ence of  United  Church  of  Christ.  East  Lan- 
sing. Mich. 

Rabbi  Charles  A.  KroloH,  Community  Re- 
form Temple,  Westbury.  NY 

Rev.  Dennis  G.  Kuby,  The  Unitarian  So- 
ciety of  Cleveland. 

Rabbi  Howard  K.  Kununer,  Temple  Beth 
Abraliiun.  Canton.  Mass. 

Rabbi  Harold  S.  Kushner.  Temple  Israel, 
Great  Neck,  NY. 

Rabbi  Arthur  Langenauer.  Congregation 
Bn.Hl  Israel,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rabbi  Arnold  A.  Lasker,  Congregation  Beth 
Torah.  Orange,  N-J. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Appleton  LawTeuce,  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Western   Mass.    (Ret.). 

Mr  Walter  Lawton,  Chicago,  111. 

Rabbi  Robert  Layman.  Beth  Israel  Syna- 
gogue. Lansdale.  Pa. 

Rabbi  Maurice  A.  Lazowlck,  Temple  Beth 
El.  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Rev.  Canon  Ralph  E.  Leach,  Jr.,  St.  Steph- 
ens Episcopal  Church,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rev.  Donald  E.  Leavltt,  United  Campus 
Christian  Fellowship,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Lehmann,  Auburn  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  Union  Tlieok)gv  Semi- 
nary, New  York. 

Rabbi  Daniel  I.  Lelfer,  HUlel  Foundation. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Morton  M.  Lelfman,  Jewish  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,   New   York. 

Rev.  Keith  LeMay,  Presbyterian  Appala- 
chian Broadcasting  CouncU,  Mary\ille,  Tenn. 

Prof  Werner  E.  Lemke,  North  Park  Col- 
lege Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 

Rabbt  Samuel  S.  Lerer.  Director,  B'nai 
B"rlth  HUlel  Foundation.  University  of  Iowa. 

Rev.  Harold  C.  Letts,  Teaneck.  N.J. 

Prof.  Octave  Levensplel.  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Etan  B.  Levlne,  Conservative  Con- 
gregation of  New  Orleans,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Rabbi  Murray  Levlne.  Temple  Sholom  of 
Platbush,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Richard  A.  Levlne,  Temple  Emanu- 
El.  Wllllngboro,  N.J. 

Rabbi  Israel  H.  Levlnthal.  The  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Center,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Richard  N.  Levy,  Temple  Beth  Am, 
Torktown  Heights.  N.Y. 
Rabbi  Z.  David  Levy.  Parslppany.  N.J. 
Pr.  William  M.  Lewers,  CSC,  University 
of  Notre   Dame    Law   School,   South    Bend, 
Indiana. 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthiu-  Llchtenberger.  Past  Pre- 
ading  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York. 

Rabbi  David  Lleber.  University  of  Judaism, 
"«  Angeles. 

Rabbi  Philip  L.  Llpls,  Highland  Park,  m. 

Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Llpman,  Temple  Sinai, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Rev  Timothy  H.  Little.  Hyde  P.irk.  Mass. 

Rev.  Edgar  Lockwood,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Bishop    John    Lord,    Washington.    DC. 

Rabbi  Ernst  M.  Lorge,  Temple  Beth  Israel, 
Chicago. 

Rev.  Virgil  E.  Lowder,  Executive  Director, 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington. 
Washington.  DC. 

Rev.  Robert  Lover.  General  Preebyter  of 
G«neva.  Pen  Yan,  N.Y. 


Rev.  Richard  H.  Luecke,  Director  of 
Studies,  Urban  Training  Center  for  Christian 
Mission,  Chicago. 

Robert  A.  Lyon,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
England  American  Friends,  Service  Commit- 
tee, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Lyttle,  F>rofessor  Emeritus,  The 
Meadville  Theological  School.   Chicago. 

Jo    McCall,    Presbyterian — Christian    Min- 
istry, Southern  Methodist  University.  Dallas. 
Rev.    Robert    G.    McDole,    Corpus    Chrlstl 
Catholic  Church,  Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  McDonnell,  Sacred  Heart 
Parish.  Lynn,  Mass. 

David  J.  McGoun,  United  Can;ipus  Chris- 
tian Fellowship,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  McGrath,  St.  Flnbarr 
Church,  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  L.  McKenzle,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Rev.  Earle  T.  McKlnney.  The  Unlversallst 
Church,  Portland,  Maine. 

John  A.  Mackay,  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 
R.  J.  Mabowald,  Dlr.,  University  Catholic 
Center,     South     Dakota     State     University. 
Brookings. 

Rev.  Richard  N.  Major,  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity Minister,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Malcolm,  Protestant  Coun- 
selor, Colixmbla  University. 

Rev.  Herbert  H.  Mardis,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Chicago,  111. 

Rabbi  S.  H.  Markowltz.  Rabbinic  Super- 
visor of  Education,  Beth  Israel  Congregation, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Miss  Alda  C.  Marsh,  Campus  Ministry, 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Chester. 

Rev.  Randall  C.  Mason.  Church  Federation 
of  Greater  Chicago. 
Bev.  Archie  Matson,  Idyllwlld,  Calif. 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Mazzeo,  Grace  Methodist 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Francis  Mehlhaff,  Minister  In  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Chicago,  lU. 

Prof.  Vartan  D.  Melconlan.  McCormlck 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Jack  Mendelsohn,  Arlington  St. 
Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rabbi  A.  EUhu  Mlchelson,  National  Jewish 
Walfare  Board,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Carl  I.  Miller,  Temple  Israel,  Gary, 
Ind. 

Rev.  Clyde  H.  MUler,  Church  PederaUon  of 
Greater  Chicago. 

Rev.  Richard  N.  Miller,  Aurora,  111. 
Rabbi  Url  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Mlrkln,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Rev.  Tsuneo  Mlyashlro,  Christ  Congrega- 
tional Chvirch,  Chicago. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Jr.,  Suffragan  Bishop, 
Episcopal  Diocese,  Washington,  DC. 

Prof.  Clinton  Morrison,  McCormlck  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago. 

Rev.  James  P.  Morton,  Director.  Urban 
Training  Center  for  Christian  Mission,  Chi- 
cago. 

Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder,  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology. 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Mueller,  West  Side  Christian 
Parish,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  David  W.  Mulr.  First  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Qulncy,  Mass. 

Rev.  Antony  Mullaney,  O.S.B.  St.  An- 
selm's  College,  Manchester,  N.H. 

Ft.  Alexander  Mulligan,  C.P.,  St.  Gabriel 
Monastery  &  Parish,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Mumma.  Presbyterian  Min- 
istry of  Harvard,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Richard  Nash,  Unitarian  Minister, 
Chicago,  m. 

Rev.  Donald  L.  Nead,  Assoc.  Field  Director 
of  Christian  Education  Synod  of  Indiana. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 

Prof.  Martin  J.  Necb,  Jr.,  Concordia  Teach- 
ers College,  River  Forest,  111. 

Rev.  A.  Sherwood  Nelson,  Advent  Lutheran 
Church.  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Leonard  A.  Nelson,  St.  Mark's  Lu- 
theran Church,  Chicago,  111. 


Rev.  Norman  A.  Nelson,  Salem  Lutheran 
Church.  Chicago.  III. 

Rev.  Hugh  G.  Nevln.  Jr..  Campus  Christian 

Federation  of  Suffolk  Co.,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Philip  R.  Newell,  Jr.,  New  York  Ave. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Noble,  Jr.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Rev.   Beauford   A.  Norrls.  Pres..   Christian 

Theological  Seminary,  Indianapolis, 

William  L.  Nute,  Jr.,  M.D.,  President, 
Christian  Medical  Council,  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ,  New  York. 

Rev.  Victor  Obenhaus,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev,  Edward  J.  O'Connor,  S.J .  Xavlcr 
University  Chaplain,  Cincinnati. 

Babbl  Jordan  S.  Ofseyer,  Congregation 
Beth  El,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Thomas  W.  Ogletree,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Rev.  Donald  E.  O'Halr.  chaplain.  Northern 
Illinois  University.  DeKalb. 

Sister  Mary  Olivia,  Saint  Xavler  CoUege, 
Chicago. 

Rabbi  Burton  L.  Padoll,  Temple  Beth 
Elohlm,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Rev.  Howard  N.  Palmatler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Rabbi    Seymour   M.   Panltz,   Congregation 
Ahavas  Achim,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  John  Papandrew.  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Miami. 

Rabbi  Harry  B.  Pastor,  DD..  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Rt.  Rev.  Malcolm  E.  Peabody.  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Central  New  York  (Ret.) . 

Rabbi  Plshel  Pearlmutter,  Park  Synagogue. 
Cleveland. 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Peet.  vice  president,  Meth- 
odist Federation  for  Social  Action,  Pastor. 
Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Hayward,  Calif. 
George  J.  W.  Pennington,  D.D.,  First  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Rev.  Walter  L.  Peterson,  chairman.  Legis- 
lative Section,  Washington— N.  Idaho  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Pastor,  Oakland  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Rev.  John  W.  Pickering,  Protestant  Minis- 
ter, University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Rev.  Luther  C.  Pierce,  executive  secretary. 
Greater  Miami  Council  of  Churches,  Florida. 
Rabbi  J.  Jerome  Pine,  Temple  B'nal  Abra- 
ham. Decatur,  111. 

Rabbi  Maurice  A.  Pomerantz,  Nebraska 
School  of  Religion,  Lincoln 

Fr.  Gerald  L.  Potter.  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Powers,  Priest,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  William  M.  Prltchard,  Field  Adminis- 
trator, National  Missions,  University  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  Alaska,  Juneau. 

Fr.    Donald    F.    PugUese,    S.J.,    Cambridge 

Center  for  Social  Studies,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fr.   Theodore  V.   Purcell,   S.J.,   Cambridge 

Center  for  Social  Studies,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  Gene  Reeves,  Crane  Theological  School. 

T^ifts  University,  Mass. 

Rev.  Merrill  Q.  Ressler,  Reading.  Pa. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr  Charles  O.  Rice,  Holy  Rosary 
Parish,  Plttsbtu-gh. 

Rabbi  Kenneth  Rlvkln,  Livingston,  N.J. 
Rev.  Donald  O.  Robertson,  campus  minister, 
United    Christian    Fellowship,    Lamar    State 
College  of  Technology,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Dr.  Paul  M  Robinson.  President.  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary,  Oak  Brook,  ni. 

Pr.  E.  Michael  Rochford,  Resurrection 
Parish,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rev.  J.  Metz  Rollins.  Jr.,  Associate  Execu- 
tive Director,  United  Presbyterian  Church's 
ConunJsslon  on  Religion  and  Race.  New  York. 
Rev.  H.  Kris  Ronnow.  Church  Federation 
of  Greater  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Sanford  E.  Rosen,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Rabbi  Moses  Rosenthal.  New  York. 
Rabbi   Efraim  M.   Rosenzwelg,   Judea  Re- 
form Congregation,  Durham,  N.C. 

Rabbi  Hyman  J.  Routtenberg,  Nanuet  He- 
brew Center,  Nanuet,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Max  J.  Routtenberg.  Rockvllle.  N.Y. 
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Byron    T.     Rubensteln,    We«tport, 
Rudavaty,     Twaple 


Rabbi 

Rab'j;     BenJ&mln     Z 
31ii<i:   BruuKilne.  Mass. 

Pr'.f  J.  Co«rt  Rylaarsdam,  Divinity  Scliool. 
University  of  ChJcago 

Rabbi  Edward  T  Sandrow,  Cedarhurst, 
L.I    N  V 

Rev  H  Paul  Santmire.  University  Lutheran 
Chur.  ri.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

RabDi  Harold  I.  Siiptrst,-;:;,  Temple 
EmAiii-El,  Lynbrook.  N.Y 

Rabbi  SanXord  E.  Sap>er«teln.  Reform  Jew- 
Uh  Congregation.  Merrick,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  WUUam  Savowltz,  South  Shore 
Temple.  Chicago,  ni. 

Rabb;  s<u:.  .»".  Schofler,  Temple  Oatee  of 
Prayer   i-;  ..s.. .r^-  N.Y. 

Dr  H  .*  u-a  Schomer.  Chicago  Theological 
Senxlr.ary 

Rh:k  :  Si.  .-,..■•  :;  s,'hrelbman.  Temple  Beth 
Sho..iii.   N..-A  ^  .-.;,    N  Y. 

Re.  -i-tj-r-.  S  Schubert.  Portage  fark 
PresOv  ■  t'r.j...     ;.  ixch.  Chicago. 

Rev  !■!».. Dert,  S.:i*-a:-.e.  C  M  .  I>Paiai  Uni- 
versity   CI:  ;i,a«{>^ 

Cbt^'.^i-:;  Bd.-ry  [>  iv  Si'hXcU-.,-..  OSce  of 
Jew:.-i..  i':.^p,^:.    Wes:^   .-j.  Ma^f 

Rabb.  il.ij--.    .-:    --,  :.  J.' tr'j;.  Hempatead,  N.Y. 

Pr  •'<  N  i'--  ^  \  ---  ■  Jr  .  Divinity  School, 
Unlversi' y   .  '   >   'i:   .i«; 

R# .     t'e'er   lee    ■^■i*'-     Me^r  «w*.   M.-lsa 

Re'.  Lh'T.ajU  i.  Scruggs,  Liuitoi  Campus 
Chrlati  u.  Fellowship,  University  of  Okla- 
honi-i    N  'r::..!.;. 

R,ir)r-.  B.r-.  ..-•!  Segal,  Eiecutlve  Director, 
UnluM   ^y:.  v^  -vues  of  America,  New  York 

Rabbi  H..;-'T'.  \.  Selgal,  Temple  Slnal, 
Rotbe6'-«r.  N  V. 

Oe^irge  A.  Selleck,  Program  Staff,  American 
PVleuJs.  Service  Committee,  Camb.-ldge. 
fila£<> 

Rev  Ci.ar.es  E.  Seller.  United  Cfimpus 
Chrlatlan  Fellowship,  Arlaona  State  Ualver- 
Blty,  Ternpe 

Raboi  .Alexander  M.  Shapiro.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rabbi  Max  A.  Shapiro.  Temple  Israel.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn 

Rev    .VI  u-ic  V.   Shaw,  Melroee.  Mass. 

Rev  J  B.i.-ry  Shepherd.  Campus  Minister. 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Rt  Rev.  Jonathan  O.  Sherman.  Elahop 
of  Long  Island.  Garden  City,  NY. 

Rev.  Paul  H  Sherry.  United  Church  i3oun- 
cli  for  Higher  Education.  New  York. 

Rev  Donald  W  Shilling.  Church  cf  the 
Cross.  Evangelical  United  Brethren,  Lexing- 
ton. Ohio. 

Rev  P  L  Shuttlesworth,  President.  South- 
em  Conference  Educational  Fund.  Secretary, 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Cincinnati. 

Rev  Carl  Slegenthaler,  Urban  Training 
Center  for  Christian  Mission.  Chicago. 

R.^.bbl  Henry  Slegman.  Executive  Vice 
PresUient.  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
Ne»-  York 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Laurence  J  Sllber»t«ln, 
Newton.  Centre.  Mass 

Rabbi  Clyde  T  SUls,  B  nal  Brtth  HUlel 
PounUt;    n.  Austin.  Tex. 

R.ihv:  D.ivtd  Wolf  Silverman,  Jewish  Theo- 
l(>gl  ■  tl    s.rnlnary.  New  York 

R,l^'>•)l  M.u-tln  I  Silverman.  Temple  Mlzpsih, 
Chi    i»-      •  ". 

Rev  W.lllam  A  Simpson.  PuUman  Metb- 
rxil^'.  c.^urch.  Chicago,  111 

Ri  ')1  Edgar  E  Siskin.  North  Shore  Con- 
l?reKiii;on   Israel.  Olencoe,   111. 

Prof   Joseph  sutler    University  of  Chlct^fo. 

Rahbl  Henry  P.  Sklrball.  Flushing.  N.Y. 

H  •  Alfred  R  Slighter,  United  Church  of 
Chr  s:     Corvallls,    Oreg 

H-'  Emerson  Wesley  Smith,  Executive  Dl- 
rf-r-t  r  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Spr!- i?fleld     Springfield,    Mass 

Rev  John  P  Smith.  Episcopal  Chtirch. 
Boston  University. 

Dean  Rockwell  C  Smltb,  Oarrett  Tbeologl- 
c-al  Seminary,  Evanston,  111. 


Dr.  James  R.  Smucker.  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Northeast  Association,  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Chicago. 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Snee,  8.J .  Georgetown 
University   Law   Center.   Washington.   DC. 

Rabbi  Alan  Mayor  Sokobln,  Temple  B'nal 
Israel,  Elmont,  NY. 

Rabbi  Avraham  Soltes.  Temple  Emanuel. 
Great  Neck,  NY. 

Rev.  J.  Lynn  Springer.  Campus  Minister. 
St.  Lawrence  University.  Potsdam.  NY 

Rabbi  Murray  Stadtmauer.  Jewish  Center 
of  Bayslde  Hills.  Bayslde,  NY. 

Father  Clarence  Stangohr.  The  Newman 
Apostolate.   University   of   Iowa. 

Rev.  Jasper  A.  Steele.  St.  Mark's  Methodist 
Church.  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Rev.  WUUam  A.  Stickle,  OP..  Director, 
Catholic  Center  serving  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Charlottesville. 

Rev.  Douglas  M  Still.  Executive  Secretary, 
Dept  of  Social  Welfare.  Church  Federation 
of  Greater  Chicago. 

Dr.  Olivia  Pearl  Stokes,  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Education.  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches.  Boston. 

Rev.  Carl  A.  Storm.  First  Unitarian  Society, 
Schenecudy,  NY. 

Rev.  James  A.  Stuckey,  McCormlck  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago. 

Rev  Charles  M.  Styron,  The  Plrst  Parish 
In  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  Mass 

Rev.  Rexford  Styzens.  Unitarian  Church. 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

Rev.  Albert  C.  Sundberg.  Jr.,  Garrett 
Theological  Seminary.  Evanston,  HI. 

Rabbi  David  J.  Sussklnd.  St.  Petersbxirg, 
Fla. 

Pr.  Francis  Sweeney.  S.J.,  Boston  College, 

Rabbi  Joseph  Tabachnlk,  West  Suburban 
Temple,  River  Forest,  ni 

Rev.  Morris  Taggart.  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary,  Evanston.  Ill, 

Rabbi  Nornxan  Tamor,  University  of  Juda- 
ism, Loe  Angeles. 

Rev.  Theophllus  M   Taylor,  New  York. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  L.  Teller,  Israel  Center  of 
HlUcrest  Manor,  Flushing.  NY. 

Rabbi  M.  Teller.  D  D..  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Lloyd  Tennenbaum,  Huntington 
Jewish  Center,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

William  E.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Director,  Campus 
Christian  Community,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

Dr  Wlnburn  T.  Thomas,  Secretary.  Dept. 
of  Interpretation  and  Stewardship,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  USA..  New  York. 

Prof.  Tyler  Thompson,  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary,  Evanston.  ni. 

Rev.  James  C.  Thomson,  Jr..  Preabyterlan 
tdlnlstry  In  Higher  Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr  Burton  T.  Throckmorton.  Jr..  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary.  Maine. 

Bishop  Donald  H    Tlppett.  San  Francisco. 

Rev  Bruce  E.  TJaden,  Presbytery  of  Santa 
Barbara.  San  Luis  OblspK),  Calif. 

Rev.  Walden  D  Toevs,  Presbyterian  Min- 
ister. University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Rabbi  Morris  M.  Tosk.  Bayonne,  N.J 

Rev.  Thomas  N.  Townsend,  Campiis  Pastor, 
Wichita  State  University,  Kansas. 

Rev,  Fred  G.  Traut,  Chicago.  111. 

Rev  Frederick  A  Troet,  St.  Paul's  United 
Church  of  Christ.  Chicago,  m. 

Rt.  Rev.  C  Ewbank  Tucker.  Presiding  B.sh- 
op,  6th  Episcopal  District,  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zlon  Church.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Rev.  W.  Hugh  Tucker,  prote.stant  chaplain. 
State  University  College,  CouncU  of  Churches 
of  Buffalo  and   Erie  Counties,   Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Andre  Ungar,  Temple  Emanuel, 
Westwood.  NJ. 

Fr.  WendeU  Verrlll.  North  Chelmsford. 
Mass. 

Rev.  John  M.  W;»de.  protestant  campus 
{>astor.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake. 

Rabbi  Harold  B.  Walntrup,  Ablngton.  Pa. 

Rev.  Lucius  Walker,  executive  director, 
Northcott   Neighborhood  House,  Milwaukee. 

Rev.  Robert  B  Wallace.  University  Baptist 
Church.  State  College.  Penn. 


Dean  Robert  C.  Wallace.  Chicago  Baptist 
Institute. 

Rev.  Ralph  A.  Wallln.  Ellm  Lutheran 
Church,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Eugene  A.  Walsh,  S.  S.,  St.  Marys 
Seminary,  Baltimore. 

Fr.  Joseph  L.  Walsh,  C.  S.  P.,  Newman  Hall, 
Wayne  State  University.  Detroit. 

Rev.  Wynn  Ward,  director  for  radio  and 
television.  Nebraska  Council  of  Churches, 
Omaha. 

Rev.  WUUam  F.  Way,  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago. 

Rev.  Theodore  Webb,  executive.  Unltarlan- 
Unlversallst  Association.  Boston. 

Gilbert  L.  Weldman,  United  Church  Board 
for  Homeland  Ministries,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Bevllacqua,  general  sec'y., 
United   Church  of   Christ.  Hawaii. 

Rev.  David  J.  Broad.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bergen,  NY. 

Rev.  Ellis  Butler,  director  of  education 
services.  Presbytery  of  Chicago. 

Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Welnsteln,  president.  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  America  Rabbis,  Chicago, 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  David  Weiss.  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass 

Rabbi  Jerome  Welstrop,  Temple  Israel, 
Upi>er  Darby,  Pa. 

Paul  D  Wells,  Field  Director.  Board  of 
Christian  Bklucatlon,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Eric  Werner.  PhJD..  Hebrew  Union 
College.  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  New 
York. 

Prof.  Charles  C.  West,  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Princeton,  NJ. 

Prof.  Sigurd  P.  Westberg,  North  Park  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Weston,  The  Unitarian 
Church,  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Rev.  Eliot  White,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Rev.  James  H.  White,  Campus  Minister, 
Fresno  State  College,  Calif. 

Rev  James  J.  White.  Redeemer  Lutheran 
Church.  Chicago. 

Rev.  Glenn  E.  Whltlock,  PhJD..  Presb>te- 
rlan  Counselor  for  Church  Vocations,  Los 
Angeles. 

Rev.  PhUlp  P.  Whltmer.  Garrett  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Evanston,  111. 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wlcke.  Methodist  Church. 
New  York. 

Prof.  David  J.  Wleand,  Bethany  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Oak  Brook.  111. 

Rev.  Claude  P.  Dadlsman,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Earl  C.  Dahlstrom,  North  Park  Seminary. 
Chicago. 

Rev.  E.  Kenneth  Peaver.  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.3.A..  Norman.  Okla. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Wlegmann.  Downey  Avenue 
Christian  Church.  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Prof.  James  E.  Will,  Evangelical  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  NapervlUe,  111. 

Dr.  David  Rhys  Williams.  Minister  Emeri- 
tus. First  Unitarian  Church.  Rochester.  NY. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  WUUs,  United  Campus 
Christian  PeUowshlp,  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque.  N.M. 

Rabbi  Richard  W.  Wlnograd,  Director, 
Bnal  B'rlth  Hillel  Foundation,  University  oT 
Wisconsin. 

Rabbi  SyU-ln  L.  Wolf.  Temple  B'nal  Israel 
Monroe,  La. 

Rev.  Darrell  W.  Yeany.  Executive  Director, 
United  ChrlsUan  PeUowshlp,  Emporia. 
Kansas. 

Rev.  Richard  W  Yeo.  United  Campus 
Christian  Fellowship.  George  Washington 
University,  Washington.  DC. 

Rev.  Dayton  T.  Yoder,  Boeton.  Mass. 

Rabbi  Joel  H.  Zalman,  Providence,  RI 

Rabbi  Isaiah  Zeldln,  Stephen  S.  Wl« 
Temple,  Westwood  Hills,  Calif. 

Rev.  Robert  Zoerhelde,  Cedar  Lane  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Rev.  Roger  A.  ZoUars,  Oak  Park  ChrlsUan 
Church,  Oak  Park.  111. 

Rabbi    Harry    Z.    ZwelUng.    Temple   B'nal 
Israel.  New  Britain.  Conn. 
Rev.  Ladlslaw  A.  Gross,  Chicago. 
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Rev.  Gordon  F  Kurtz,  South  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  N.Y 

The  historians  listed  below  endorse  the  law 
prolessors  petition  and  urge  defeat  of  any 
contempt  citations  against  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  Mrs.  Yolanda  Hall,  and  Mr.  Milton 
Cohen : 

Isabel  R.  Abbott.  Western  College,  Ohio. 

George  R.  Abernathy.  Jr.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Donald  J.  Abramoeke.  De  Paul  University. 

Merrltt  Abrash.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Thomas  R.  Adams.  Brown  University. 

Dwnght  L.  Agnew.  Stout  State  University, 
Wisconsin. 

Wllbert  H.  Ahern.  Northwestern  University. 

C.  Blythe  Ahlstrom,  Utali  State  University. 

William  E.  Akin,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Bingham  ton. 

Josef  L.  Altholz.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  Altschul,  University  of  Michigan. 

Peter  H.  Amann.  State  University  of  New 
York,  at  Blnghamton. 

J.  Olson  Anders.  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. 

Milton  U.  Anastos,  University  of  California, 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Arlow  W.  Andersen,  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Jane  J.  Anderson,  University  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M,  Anderson.  Wagner  College.  New 
York. 

Thomas  P.  Anderson.  Wheeling  College. 

Herbert  D.  Andrews.  Towson  State  College. 

J.  Cutler  Andrews,  Chatham  College,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Gustave  Angulzola,  Purdue  University. 

Robert  B.  Armeson,  State  University  Col- 
lege. Oswego,  New  York. 

Prank  T.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Clayton  High 
School.  Missouri. 

Gregory  T.  Armstrong,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. 

John  Borden  Armstrong  Boston  University. 

Dean  A.  Arnold,  Colorado  State  College. 

Lee  Ash,  Ubrary  Consultant,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Arthur  H.  Auten.  Westminster  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Paul  H.  Avrtch,  Queens  College.  New  York. 

Wesley  M.  Bagby,  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Jackson  H.  Bailey.  Earlham  College. 

Samuel  L.  Bally,  Rutgers  University 

Donovan  T,  Ballard.  John  Mulr  "senior 
High  School,  Pasadena.  California. 

Paul  W.  Bamford,  University  of  Minnesota. 

James  M.  Banner.  Jr.,  Princeton  University. 

Lois  W.  Banner,  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich. 
Connecticut. 

Violet  Barbour,   Emeritus.   Vassar  College. 

Loren  Barltz,  University  of  Rochester. 

John  W.  Barker,  University  of   Wisconsin. 

E.  C   Barksdale,  Arlington  State  College. 

Stephen  Barnwell,  Illinois  In.stltut*  of 
Technology. 

Harold  Baron.  Chicago.  nUnols. 
S.  H.  Baron,  Grlnnell  College. 
Floyd    D.     Barrows.     Northwest     Missouri 
State  College 

Herbert  J.  Bass,  Temple  University. 
T.  D.  Seymour  Bassett,  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

J.  Leonard  Bates.  University  of  lUlnlos, 
Champaign. 

Emery  Battls,  Douglass  College,  Rutgers 
University. 

Frederick  E.  Bauer.  Jr.,  Mount  Hermon 
School  at  Massachusetts. 

Howard  K.   Bauernfeind, 
Company. 

Emml  Baiun,  Lehigh  University. 
Henry  S.  Bausum.  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

Walter  E.  Beardslee.  Northwestern  Michi- 
gan College. 

W.  Donald  Beatty.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ann  Beck.  University  of  Hartford. 

Edward  M.  BeUhteln.  University  of  Hart- 
'Ord. 


J.  B.   Llpplncott 


Robert  L.  Belsner.  The  American  Univer- 
sity. 

Bernard  Bellu&h,  The  City  College,  New- 
York. 

Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Hyman  Berman,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ray  A.  Bllllngton,  The  Huntington  Library. 

Carl  Bode.  University  of  Maryland. 

Klnley  J.  Brauer,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Peter  K.  Brelr,  University  of  Hartford 

Robert  H.  Bremner,  Ohio  State  University. 

Stanley  Buder,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Vern  L.  BuUough.  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College. 

Daniel  P.  Calhoun.  College  of  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Kenneth  R.  Calkins,  Lake  Forest  College, 
nilnols. 

James  C.  Carey,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

George  E.  Carter.  St.  Cloud  State  College, 
Minnesota. 

Harvey  L.  Carter,  Colorado  College. 

William   H.    Cartwrlght,   Duke   University. 

John  W.  Caughey.  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Clarke  A.  Chambers,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

James  S.  Chase,  University  of  Texas 

Michael  Chernlavsky,  University  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York. 

Jesse  Dtinsmore  Clarkson,  Brooklyn  College 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Henry  Steele  Commager,  AmJierst  College. 

George  S.  Counts,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  Carbondale. 

Richard  S.  Cramer,  San  Jose  State  College. 

E.  David  Cronon,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Arthur  E.  Curtis,  University  of  Oregon. 

Harris  L.  Dante,  Kent  State  University, 
Ohio. 

Arthur  B.  Darling,  Phillips  Academy,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Wallace  E.  Davles,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

David  R.  Davis,  Temple  University. 

George  H.  Davis,  Lake  Forest  College, 
Illinois. 

Alexander  DeConde.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Santa   Barbara. 

Carl  N.  Degler.  Vassar  College 

James  Lyle  DeMarce,  Northwest  Missouri 
State   College. 

Martin  B,  Duberman,  Princeton  University. 

William  H.  Dunham,  Jr..  Yale  University. 

Thomas  A.  Dunlea,  State  College.  Boston. 

A.  S.  Elsenstadt,  Brooklyn  College 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Tracy  Ellis,  University  of 
San  Francisco. 

Jeremy  P.  Felt,  University  of  Vermont. 

John  Hope  Franklin,  University  of  Chicago, 

Carl  J.  Prledrlch,  Harvard  University. 

Charles  W.  Pry.  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College. 

J.  Arthur  Punston.  Elarlham  College. 

Hans  W.  Oatzke,  Yale  University. 

Leo  Gershoy,  New  York  University. 

Paul  W.  Glad,  University  of  M..ryland. 

Gordon  L.  Goodman,  University  of  Illinois, 
Chicago. 

Thomas  P.  Govan,  New  York  University 

Patricia  Albjerg  Graham.  Barnard  College, 
Columbia   University. 

Dewey  W.  Grantham,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. 

Howard  S.  Greenlee,  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Thomas  H.  Greer,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Mark  H.  Haller,  University  of  Chicago. 

Bray    Hammond,    Thetford.    Vermont. 

Samuel  B.  Hand,  University  of  Vermont. 

Richard  W.  Hantke,  Lake  Forest  College, 
Illinois. 

William  H.  Harbaugh,  Bucknel!  University. 

William  Haskett,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Hans  Hellbronner.  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

C.  M.  Henderson,  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College. 
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Herr,    University    of    California, 


Richard 
Berkeley. 

Clyde  E.  Hewitt,  Aurora  College,  Illinois. 

John  Hlgham,  University  of  Michigan. 

Henry  Bertram  Hill.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Marshall  G.  S.  Hodgson,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

J.  Rogers  HolUngsworth,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

W.  StuU  Holt.  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

Lewis   M.   Hosklns,   EJarlham   College. 

John  R.  Howe,  Jr.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Harvard  University. 

Nathan  I.  Hugglns,  Lake  Forest  College, 
Illinois. 

The  Historians  listed  below  endorse  the 
law  professors  petition  and  urge  defeat  of 
any  contempt  citations  against  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  Mrs.  Yolanda  Hall,  and  Mr.  Milton 
Cohen: 

Erling  M.  Hunt,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

J.  Joseph  Huthmacher,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Georg  G.  Iggers,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo. 

W.  Turrentlne  Jackson,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 

Frederic.  Cople  Jaher,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Gordon  M.  Jensen,  University  of  Hartford. 

Donald  D.  Johnson,  University  of  Hawaii. 

Walter  Johnson,  University  of  Chicago. 

Edward  Kaplan.  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Blnghamton. 

Lawrence  C.  Kaplan,  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, Ohio. 

Donald  Kelley,  SUte  University  of  New 
York  at  Blnghamton. 

Alfred    H.   Kelly.   Wayne  State   University. 

Richards  S.  Kirkendall.  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Walter  La  Feber,  Cornell  University. 

William  L.  Langer.  Emeritus.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Erie   Lelchty,    University    of   Minnesota. 

Jesse  Lemisch.  University  of  Chicago. 

William  E.  Leuchtenburg,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Leonard  W.  Levy,  Brandels  University. 

Lester  K.  Little.  UtUverslty  of  Chicago. 

Leon  P.  Lltwack,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Bert  James  Loewenberg.  Sarah  Lawrence 
College. 

William  Logue.  Wayne  State  University. 

Stefan.  Lorant. 

Richard   Lowitt,   Connecticut   College. 

Dumas  Malone,  University  of  Virginia. 

Ronald  Matthias,  Wartburg  College.  Iowa. 

Henry  P.  May,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Donald  R.  McCoy,  University  of  Kansas. 

Eric  L.  McKltrlck,  Coltimbla  University. 

Gordon  H.  McNeill,  visiting  professor,  Tu- 
lane  University. 

August  Meier,  Roosevelt  University. 

Horace  S.  Merrill,  University  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  Moodie,  Lake  Forest.  College,  Illi- 
nois. 

Louis  Morton,  Dartmouth  College. 

Charles  P.  MuUett,  University  of  Missouri. 

Kim  MunhoUand,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Paul  L,  Murphy,  University  of  Minnesota. 

TTiomas  D    Murphy.  University  of  Hawaii. 

R.  D.  Nagle,  Northwest  Missouri  Stat© 
College. 

William  L.  Neumann.  Goucher  College. 

J.  Alden  Nichols,  University  of  Illinois. 
Urbana. 

Jeannette  P.  Nichols,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

David  W.  Noble.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Russel  B.  Nye.  Michigan  State  University. 

Robin  S.  Ogglns.  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Blnghamton. 

Ernest  S.  Osgood,  College  of  Wooster, 
Emeritus.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Helen  K.  Osgood,  College  of  Wooster. 
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Renibert  W.  Patrick.  Unlveralty  of  Florida. 

Walter  W.  Pe8€,  Lake  Forest  College,  nil- 
nois 

MerrtU  D.  Peterson.  University  of  Virginia. 

Otto  Pflanze.  University  of  Minnesota. 

John  L.  Phelaa.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Bessie  Louise  Pierce.  Emeritus,  University 
of  Ci:ii'ai<o. 

Wti.-r  Porges,  Loe  Angeles  Plarce  College. 

Be::    i:  ..n   Quarles.   Morgan   State  College. 

Rit.;:.  ..J  O.  Rockwood.  Colgate  Univer- 
sity 

Jctmifa  H.  Rodabaugb,  Kent  State  Un  ver- 
81  ty,  Uhlo. 

Alfred  B  RolUna.  Jr..  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Btnghamton. 

Frederick  Rudolph,  Williams  College. 

Ernest  R.  Sandeen,  Macalester  College. 

J  S.i'wvn  Schaplro,  the  City  University  of 
New  \    :k 

Joaii  Sedgwick.  University  of  Hartford. 

Charles  Sellers.  University  of  California. 
Berke.ev 

Ihor  ---.■. cenko.  Harvard  University. 

Dav. .;  A    Shannon.  University  of  Mairyland. 

Me  •  ::  Shefftz.  State  University  of  New 
York  ii  Hiiighanlton. 

James  P.  Shenton.  Columbia  University. 

Ricnard  H  Shryock.  Emeritus,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Marshall  Smelser,  University  of  Notre 
Danie 

Th  ::iH.s  J.  Spinner.  Jr..  University  of  Ver- 
mont 

Jj:.  :     O.     Sproat.     Lake     Forest     College, 

Kent  L.  Steckmesser,  California  State  Col- 
lege, it  Los  Angeles. 

Neil  R.  Stout.  University  of  Vermont. 

Eugene  T  Sweeney,  University  of  Hartford. 

Romeyn  Taylor,  University  of  MlnnescA 

Oe  rg'e  B  Tlndall,  Chapel  HUl.  North 
Carolina 

Peter  Topping.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Lawrence  W.  Towner.  The  Newberry 
Library.  Chicago. 

Roper  R.  Trask.  Macalester  College. 

Glyndon  O.  Van  Deusen.  Emeritus,  The 
Un!v.-rslty  of  Rochester. 

Edwin  J   V.inkley.  C-Uvln  College 

Jofefph  P  Wall.  Orlnnell  College. 

John    William   Ward.   Amherst   College 

Caroline  P  Ware,  Vienna.  Virginia. 

Richard  L    Watson.  Jr  ,  Duke  University. 

William  B  Watson.  MassachusetU  IdmU- 
tute    ■'  Technology 

Bern  i- 1  s  Welsberger.  University  of 
R<x;he-  •  ■■■ 

Ph:;;p  I.    White,  University  of  Texas. 

Henry  M  Whitney,  Kent  State  University. 
Ohio 

William  B.  WlUcox,  University  of  Michigan. 

Prir..:^  B.  Wilson,  Central  State  University. 
Ohio 

H  tr  ad  D  Woodman.  University  of 
MlsJKMirl. 

John  S  Wright,  Nevada  Southern 
University. 

How.u-d  Zlnn.  Boston  University. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution 

Fo.'  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  rise? 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motl  >r.  •  .  recommit 

The  3PF1AKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr   CONTE      I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

Thtj  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  CoNTX  moves  to  recommit  the  reso- 
lution oif  the  Cotxunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  a  select  committee  of  seven 
MemtxTs  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speiker 
with  inatructlona  to  examine  the  sufHclHncy 
of  the    antempt  citations  under  existing  rules 


of  law  aou  relevant  judicial  decisions  and 
thereafter  to  report  it  back  to  the  House, 
while  Congress  is  in  session,  or.  when  Con- 
gress Is  not  in  seaaion,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  with  a  statement  to  its  findings. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  Bround  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors: 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  90.  nays  181.  not  voting  161. 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No    374] 
YEAS — 90 


Annunzlo 

Frledel 

Patten 

Bates 

OlAlmo 

PhUbln 

Bell 

Gilbert 

Powell 

Bingtiam 

Gonzales 

Price 

Blatnlk 

Gralxjwski 

Rees 

Bound 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reld.  NY. 

Brademas 

Green,  Pa. 

Reenlck 

Burke 

Hechler 

Reuse 

Burton.  Calif 

HoUneld 

Rodlno 

Burton.  Utah 

Horton 

Ronan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Irwin 

Rosenthal 

Cameron 

Karsten 

Rostenkowskl 

Cleveland 

Kaatenmeler 

Roybal 

Cohelan 

King,  Calif. 

Rumsfeld 

Cooable 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan 

Conte 

Krebe 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Kupfennan 

St.  Onge 

Culver 

LegKett 

Scheuer 

Ctirtls 

Macdonald 

Sickles 

Dawson 

May 

Stalbaum 

Dlggs 

Millar 

Tenzer 

Donohue 

Monagan 

Tupper 

Dow 

Moorhead 

Van  Deerlln 

Dwyor 

Morse 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moeher 

Vivian 

Farbstein 

MulUr 

Waldle 

Fogarty 

Murphy,  CI. 

Wilson, 

Ford, 

Nedzl 

Charles  H. 

WUllam  D. 

CHara.  HI 

Wyatt 

Frmser 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Yates 

FreUnghuysen 

Ottlnger 
NAYS— 181 

Abbltt 

Dole 

Jennings 

Andrews. 

Dom 

Joelson 

Oeorge  W. 

Dowdy 

Johnson.  Calif 

Andrews. 

Downing 

John«on,  Okla. 

N   Dak. 

Dulskl 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Arends 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Jonas 

Ashmore 

Bdmondson 

Jones  Ala. 

Bandstra 

Edwards.  La. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Battln 

Brlenbom 

Kartta 

Beckworth 

Everett 

Kee 

Bennett 

Pallon 

KeoKh 

Boggs 

Pamsley 

King.  NY. 

Brock 

Fa*cell 

King.  Utah 

Brooks 

Felghan 

Kunkel 

Broyhin.  N  C 

Flood 

Landrum 

Broyhui.  Va. 

Oarmatz 

Langen 

Buchanan 

Gathlngs 

Latta 

Burleson 

Getty  8 

Lennon 

Bymee.  Wis. 

Otbbons 

Lipscomb 

CabeU 

Gray 

Long.  La. 

CahtU 

Grider 

Long.  Md. 

CaUan 

Grlffltla 

McClory 

C*isey 

Orover 

McCulloch 

Cederberg 

Gubeer 

McOade 

Chelf 

Gumey 

McPall 

Clancy 

Hagen,  Calif 

MacGregor 

Clark 

Haley 

Machen 

Clausen. 

Hall 

Mahon 

DonH. 

Hamilton 

Marsh 

Collier 

HaiUey 

Matthews 

Corbett 

Hardy 

MUls 

Cramer 

Harsha 

Mlnlsh 

Cunningham 

Hathaway 

MlnshaU 

Cxirtln 

Hays 

Uize 

Dague 

Henderson 

Moore 

Daniels 

Herlong 

Morgan 

Davu.  WU. 

Hosmer 

Morris 

de  la  Garza 

Hull 

MorrUon 

Delaney 

Hutchinson 

Morton 

Dent 

Ichord 

Murphy.  H.Y. 

Dlngell 

Jarman 

Natch  er 

Nelaen 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Tuck 

O'Brien 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Tuten 

CHara.  Mich. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Utt 

Olson.  Minn. 

Rogers.  Pla 

Vlgorlto 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Passman 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Patman 

Satterfleld 

Watson 

Pclly 

Saylor 

Watu 

Pepper 

Schweiker 

Wcltner 

Perkins 

Secrest 

White.  Tex 

Pickle 

Selden 

Whltener 

Pike 

Shriver 

WlUianu 

Poage 

Slkes 

WlllU 

Poff 

Slack 

Wilson.  Bob 

Qule 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wright 

Qulllen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wydler 

Race 

Smith,  Va. 

Young 

Redlln 

Springer 

Tounger 

Reld.  m. 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Relfel 

Stubblefleld 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Teague.  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING— 161 

At>crnethy 

Foley 

Moss 

Adair 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Murray 

Adams 

Fountain 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OTCon.skl 

Albert 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Oisen,  Mont 

Anderson.  lU. 

Puqua 

Plrnle 

Anderson. 

Gallagher 

Pool 

Tenn. 

GUllgan 

Puclnski 

Andrews. 

GoodeU 

Puj-cell 

Glenn 

Grelgg 

Randall 

Ashbrook 

Gros-s 

Relnecke 

Ashley 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Asplnall 

Haileck 

Roberts 

Ayres 

Halpern 

Roblson 

Baring 

Hanna 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roncallo 

Belcher 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Roudebush 

Berry 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roush 

Betu 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Schlsier 

Boiling 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Schmldhauser 

Bolton 

Hawkins 

Schneebell 

Bow 

Hubert 

Scott 

Bray 

Helstoski 

Senner 

Broomfleld 

Hicks 

Shipley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holland 

Slsk 

Brown.  Clar- 

Howard 

Skubltz 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hungate 

Smith.  N.Y. 

CaUaway 

Huot 

Stafford 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Stanton 

Carter 

Jones.  N.C. 

Steed 

Celler 

Keith 

Stephens 

Cliamberlain 

Kelly 

Stratton 

Clawson,  Del 

Kirwan 

Sullivan 

Clevenger 

Korne«ay 

Sweeney 

Colmer 

Laird 

Talcott 

C"ooley 

Love 

Taylor 

Corman 

McCarthy 

Teague,  Tex. 

Craley 

McDowell 

Thomas 

Daddario 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Davts.  Ga. 

McOrath 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Denton 

McMUlan 

Thomson.  Wig. 

Derwlnfikl 

McVlcker 

Todd 

Devlne 

Mackay 

Toll 

Dickinson 

Mackle 

Trimble 

Dxuican,  Oreg. 

Madden 

Tunney 

Dyal 

Mallllard 

Udall 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Uliman 

Ellsworth 

Martin.  Mass. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Watklns 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mathlas 

Whalley 

Parnum 

Matsunaga 

White,  Idaho 

Findley 

Meeds 

Whltten 

Flno 

Michel 

W  Id  nail 

Fisher 

Mink 

Wolff 

Plynt 

MoeUer 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

jected. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Goodeil. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Matblas. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McEwen 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Ells- 
worth. 
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Mr.  Teague  of  Texa.^  with  Mr,  Belcher. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr   .S<-l;nrebeli. 

Mr.  Senner  with   Mr    Ch.imberlain. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Broomfield 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Haileck 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Harvey  t>f  Indiana 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Del  CLiwson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Derwluskl. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Gilllgan  with  Mr.  Roblson 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr   Keith. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr  B«  tts. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  B(  vv 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Aiicierson  of  IlUnola. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr   Berry. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  O  Konskl. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr  M.irtln  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr    Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr   Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr  Mackay  with  Mr   Watklns. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mrs   Mink 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Uliman  with  Mr  Widnall. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr   H>  udebush, 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr  Taylor  with  Mr  Thom.son  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr   Whalley 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Carter. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Schlsier  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr,  MoeUer  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

*lr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr    Scott. 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Tunney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr,  Huot.  I 

Mr  Puclnski  with  Mr  Adams. 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr   Baring. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr    Roncallo  with  Mr    Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  DOW  changed  hi.'^  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  w.t.'^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.      Mr.    Speaker, 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were   refused. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider   was   laid 
the  table. 


I 


on 


on 


14929),  to  promote  international  trade 
in  agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  oilier  pur- 
poses. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
WATER  FOR  PE.'ICE 

Mr.  PEPPER  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  repKjrted  the  followinp  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1063.  Rept.  No  2307) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  1063 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  167)  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  organize  and  hold  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  United 
States  in  1967  and  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion therefor.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion ajid  amendments  thereto  to  final  p;vES- 
age  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Represent.atives. 
Washington,  DC.  October  IS.  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCohm.^ck. 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  res- 
ignation as  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Ccm.- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigtn  Commerce. 
effective   Immediately. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Resfiectfully  yours, 

Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted   a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill   (H.R. 


RESIGNATION   FROM   COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  ci)m- 
mittee: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Represen  i  atfves. 
Washington,  D.C.  Octobr-  is.  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Rep'-eac-'itat-.ves. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  be  effective  immediately. 


It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
work  on  this  fine  Committee.  I  leave  the 
able  Chairman  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues with  regret,  and  only  because  I  am 
convinced  that  I  will  be  better  able  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  to  my  constituents  in  an- 
other capacity. 

Respectfully, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION   FROM   COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvES 
Washington,  D.C.  October  IS.  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;   I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ttare. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Mackie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resi.L; nation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  follou-ing  resignation   from  a  c-om- 
inittee: 

Congress   of   the   United   States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  18,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Russell  Tuten, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Tlie   SPEAKER.     Without  objection. 
the  resicnation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  of  the  United   States, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC  .  October  10, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise.  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr    Speaker:   I  desire  to  resign 
as   a   Member   of   the   House   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Sweeney . 

Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.      Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofliT  a 
privileged  resolution  'H  Res  1064 »  and 
ask  for  Its  lnune<iiate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows 

H    Rss.    lOM 
Resolv>fd,  That  Robkrt  T.  Sbcwest.  of  Ohio. 
b«.   and    he   Ls   hereby,   elected   a   oaemher  of 
the  stajuling  Committee  of  the  Houa«  of  Rcp- 
rese.'iuiUvea  on  Public  Wor»tB 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  recortslder  was  laid  on  the 
table 


The  resolution  was  agreed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1065  >  and 
ask  fjr  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H    Re3     1065 

Re^iflved.  That  John  C  Macktk.  of  Mich- 
igan be  and  he  la  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Public  Works. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  IV- 
TERrfTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  1066 1  and 
ask  for  Iti  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res    1066 

fle.toJied.  That  Richaud  L  OmNcm.  of  New 
York  be.  and  he  ts  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Arkansas     [Mr. 

MiLL.S  1 

Mr   MILLS     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Mis-slsslppl. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  I  want  to  ask  this 
question.  Since  the  gentleman  from 
New  Ynrk  (Mr  OttincerI  is  a  freshman 
Member,  will  he  go  above  or  below  me 
In  our  standing  on  the  committee'' 

Mr  MILLS,  I  am  delighted  to  advise 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, ihat  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
will  go  at  the  bottom  of  the  committee, 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Well.  now.  may  I  say 
to  the  bjentleman  that  this  is  the  second 
time  the  committee  has  discriminated 
against  freshman  Members  to  fill  two 
vacancies  below  my  position  on  the  com- 
mittee 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr  Sneaker.  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
either  it  the  bottom  of  the  committee  cr 
in  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


COMMITTEE   ON   EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  corxsent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midrught  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  higher  education  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  hsLs  the  request  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee? 

Mr  GIBBONS  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  members. 

Mr,  HALL,  Is  it  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education  or  the  higher  education  bill? 

Mr  GIBBONS  The  higher  education 
bill  I  have  been  advised  that  it  was 
cleared  with  the  gentleman  frcwn  Ohio 
[Mr.  AyresI.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROCEEDINOS  AGAINST  YOLANDA 
HALL 

Mr.  WILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  I  submit  a  privi- 
leged report — House  Report  No.  2305, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  601  of  the  79tb  Congreas.  section 
121.  subsection  (q)(2).  and  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  duly  au- 
thorlaed  and  issued  a  subpena  to  Toianda 
Hall  The  subpena  directed  Yolanda  Hall 
to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  of  which  the 
Honorable  Edwin  E,  WtLLia  is  chairman,  or  a 
duly  appointed  subcommittee  thereof,  on 
Tuesday,  May  35,  1966,  at  the  hour  of  10  30 
am  .  at  the  US,  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  Building.  Ceremonial  Courtroom.  26th 
noor.  219  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
lU,.  then  and  there  to  testify  touching  mat- 
ters of  Inquiry  committed  to  said  committee, 
and  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  com- 
mittee The  subpena  served  upon  Yolanda 
Hall  is  set  forth  In  words  and  flgurea  as 
follows : 

"UNnxD   Statcs   or  Axnica. 
"CoNcazsa  or  thb  UNrrro  Statxb. 
"To  Toianda  HaI\.  Ore f ting- 

■PxTBSTJANT  to  Iftwful  authority.  You  Ak> 
HxatBT  CoiiB<AHDED  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  Tuesday,  May  28.  1966.  at  10:30 
o'clock  am,,  US,  Court  House  k  Federal 
Office  BIdg..  Ceremonial  Court  Room.  26th 
Floor,  219  3,  Dearborn  8t  .  Chicago,  Ul..  then 
and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  of  In- 
quiry committed  to  said  committee,  and  not 
to  depart  without  leave  of  said  commlttte. 


"HBUOr  Paii.  Not,  as  you  will  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  Donald  1.  Sweany,  Jr.,  to  serve  and  re- 
turn. 

"OivMi  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  of 
May,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1965. 

"/s/     E.  E.  Willis. 
"CtuxxTTnan — Chairman  o]  Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate  ot  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Un-Amencan    Activities 
of  the  House  of  Repreientattveg 

"If  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, Washington  25.  D,C.,  Telephone:  CApltol 
4-3121— Ext,  3061." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  made  by  Donald  I, 
Sweany,  Jr..  who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve 
It,  The  return  of  service  of  said  subpena  is 
set  forth  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
personal  service  to  the  withln-named  Yo- 
landa Hall  at  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  4ih 
Floor,  54  W,  Hubbard  St,,  Chicago,  111.,  at 
1005  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  11th  day  of  »kav 
1966 

"Dated  Ma7  11,  1966. 

"/s/     Donald  I.  SwEANET,  Jr  ' 

The  aald  Yolanda  Hall,  summoned  as 
aforesaid,  appeared  and  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness on  May  27,  1965.  to  give  testimony,  as 
required  by  the  said  subpena.  at  a  meeting 
of  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  at  the 
Old  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Building  In  Chi- 
cago. III.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  coun- 
sel. Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr..  and  cocounsel. 
Thomas  P    Sullivan.  Esqulreg. 

Having  been  sworn  as  a  witness,  she  was 
afiked  to  state  her  full  name  and  residence 
for  the  record,  to  which  she  responded,  glv- 
Ing  same  She  was  asked  whether  she  was 
represented  by  counsel,  to  which  she  replied 
that  she  was. 

Thereafter,  the  witness  was  asked  the 
question,  namely: 

"Would  the  witness  state  the  date  and 
place  of  her  birth,  please?" 

which  question  was  pertinent  to  the  subject 
under  Inquiry.  She  refused  to  answer  said 
question  and.  In  addition,  stated  that  she 
would  not  answer  any  further  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  her  touching  matters  of  In- 
quiry committed  to  said  subcommittee. 

The  witness  then  departed  the  hearing 
room  without  leave  of  said  subcomlttee. 

The  foregoing  refusals  by  Yolanda  Hall  to 
answer  the  aforesaid  question  and  answer  any 
further  questions,  and  her  willful  departure 
without  leave,  deprived  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  pertinent  testi- 
mony regarding  matters  which  the  said  com- 
mittee was  Instructed  by  law  and  House 
resolution  to  Investigate,  and  place  the  said 
Yolanda  Hall  in  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  held  January  13.  1966.  the  facts 
relating  to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  Yolanda 
Hall  are  hereby  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  end  that  the  said  Yo- 
landa Hall  may  be  proceeded  against  for  con- 
tempt of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  It  relates  to 
the  appearsince  of  Yolanda  Hall.  Including 
the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
ject and  matter  under  Inquiry,  is  set  forth  in 
Appendix  I,  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  II  and  made  a  p^rt 
hereof. 
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Appendix  I 
[Tuesday,  May  25,  1965] 
UNmo   States   House    of   Ripre- 

SENTATIVES.        StTBCOMMnTEE       OF 

THE  Committee   on   Un-Ameri- 
can AcTTvrnEs. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

PUBLIC   HEARINGS 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
\merlcan  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
!0  30  a.m.,  in  the  Old  UnlteS  St;ites  Court 
nf  Appeals  Building,  1212  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Hon.  Edwin  E   Willis 

•hiiirman)   presiding. 

I. Subcommittee  members:   Representatives 

";dwin    E.    Willis,    of    Louisiana,    chairman; 

'oE  R    Pool,  of  Texas;   Charles  L   Weitner 

f  Georgia;  John  M,  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio;  und 

:jel  Clawson,  of  California,) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
-entfttlves  Willis,  Pool,  Weltner  and  Claw- 
son. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J  McNa- 
n.iniara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Neil 
E  VVetterman  and  Philip  R.  Manuel,  inves- 
ngators. 

The  Chairman.  The  sut>comnalttce  will 
-L>me  to  order. 

Mr  Nlttle,  will  you  call  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  hand  them  a  copy  of  the  open- 
ing statement? 

.Mr  NrTTLE.  Is  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  In 
;U  tendance? 

Come  forward,  please. 

Louis  DIskln. 

David  Englestein, 

Benjamin  Max  Frledlander, 

Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes, 

Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes. 

Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes,  please  come  for- 
ward, 

Yolanda  Hall, 

Leon  Joy  Jennings. 

Wllberforce  Cox  Jones. 

Versta  Miller. 

Helen  Potlne  Queen. 

Dr,  Jeremiah  Stamler. 

Charles  Pehnlnger  Wilson, 

Mr,  Chairman.  Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes  has 
not  responded.     Shall  I  ag.aln  call  her? 

The   Chairman,  Please,     Three    times, 

Mr.  NnTLE.  Dorothy  Mixter  Hityes.  please 
come  forward. 

Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes,  please  come  forward. 

Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes,  please  coine  forwiird. 

The  Chairman,  Thank   you.   Mr    Nlttle. 

Mr,  NrTTLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aslc  that  It  be 
noted  on  the  record  that  Dorothy  Mixter 
Hayes  has  not  resf>onded. 

Mr,  Wolf,  We  are  responding  for  Miss 
Hayes, 

The  Chairman,  She  ought  to  be  here  and 
must  be  here  In  person. 

Mr.  WOLT,  She  Is  here,  if  you  will  Just 
give  me  a  moment. 

Miss  Hayes. 

Mr.  NiTTLE,  Miss  Hayes,  would  you  step 
forward,  please? 

Ml,  WoLr,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  we  object  to  the  presence 
here  of  the  cameras. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  in  th.-it  respect 
abide,  as  we  always  do  and  are  ttxiay,  with 
the  rules  of  the  House, 

This  subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  is  convened 
here  in  Chicago  to  conduct  hearings  upon 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  and  for  the  leglsla- 
tlTe  purposes  set  forth  In  a  committee  resolu- 
tion adopted  March  18,  1965,  I  offer  this 
resolution  for  the  record.  It  re  ids  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  hearings  be  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities 
or  a  sutKiommlttee  thereof,  ;it  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  and 
that  the  staff  be  authorized  to  conduct  In- 


vestigations deemed  reasonably  necessary  in 
preparation  therefor,  relatuig  to: 

"1,  As  concerns  the  Chicago,  Illinois  area 
and  the  Illinois  District  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States;  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  Commiinist  Party  of 
the  United  States;  its  major  objecMvcs,  and 
the  strategical  and  tactical  methods  designed 
to  aid  in  accomplishing  such  objectives;  the 
major  areas  of  Communist  Party  concentra- 
tion; organizations  created  and  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Party  to  .idvance  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  Communist 
movement;  Communist  propag.inda  activities 
conducted  in  support  of  such  objectives;  and 
conspiratorial  activities  in  aid  of.  or  in  as- 
sociation with,  foreign  Communist  govern- 
ments; and  also  like  information  regarding 
other  Communist  organizations  m  the  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  area,  for  the  following  legisla- 
tive purposes : 

"(a)  to  provide  factual  information  to  aid 
the  Congress  In  the  proposal  of  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation  in  fulfillment  of  the 
directions  contained  In  the  mandate  to  the 
Committee  by  House  Resolution  8.  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  1965,  and  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th 
Congress; 

"(b)  to  assist  the  Congress  In  appraising 
the  execution  by  the  administr;\tive  agen- 
cies concerned  of  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950; 

"(c)  to  provide  factual  information  to  aid 
the  House  In  the  disposition  of  presently 
pending  and  proposed  legislation.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  H.R.  4293,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  bar  from  access  to  defense  facilities  Indi- 
viduals who  may  engage  m  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  other  subversive  acts; 

"(d)  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Internal  Security  .■\ct  so  as  to 
impose  certain  disabilities,  in  the  manner 
and  form  therein  provided,  upon  those  per- 
sons 'affiliated  with'  Communist  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  upon  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers thereof, 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  hearings 
may  Include  any  other  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  which  It,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  appointed  to  con- 
duct these  hearings,  may  designate." 

As  a  result  of  the  June  1961  decl.sion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Communist  Party  case  (367  US  1).  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  have 
become  eflective.  This  was  a  case  against 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
instituted  by  the  Attorney  General  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  in  1950 
to  require  that  the  party  register  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  organization  within  the  terms 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

A  Communist-action  organization  is  de- 
fined in  the  act  as  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  which  Is  subst.antially  directed. 
dominated,  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement. 

Following  the  taking  of  extensive  testi- 
mony, the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  found  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  was  a  disciplined  organization 
operating  in  this  Nation  under  Soviet  Union 
control,  with  the  objective  of  Installing  a 
Soviet-style  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States.  The  Board,  therefore,  ordered  the 
party  to  register  as  a  Communist-action 
organization. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  pre\iously  indi- 
cated, has  upheld  this  finding  and  order. 
This  order  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  Com- 
munist Party  members  any  Federal  employ- 
ment, or  employment  In  any  defen.=?e  facility  , 
as  defined  In  the  act. 

Preliminary  committee  Investigation  Indi- 
cates that  this  decision  of  the  Court 
prompted  certain  organizational  chr^nges  !n 
the   Communist   Party.     The   party   has   at- 


tempted to  nullify  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  These  hearings  In  Chicago  are  one 
of  a  series  of  Investigations  Into  area  activi- 
ties of  the  Communist  Party  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  conducting  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  remedial  or  amendatory  legislation 
is  necessary  and.  if  so,  what  laws  may  be 
desired. 

This  committee  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  investigative 
function,  the  committee  neither  accuses  nor 
Judges,  It  conducts  no  trials.  It  is  a  fact- 
gatherer  to  Inform  the  Congress  about  the 
operations  of  this  Soviet-controlled  con- 
spiracy. 

Its  Investigations  must  be  continuous. 
For  while  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists remain  the  same,  the  party  develops 
new  tactics  and  operational  forms  from  time 
to  time  to  speed  and  Improve  Communist 
undermining  activity  and  to  offset  the  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  other  steps  taken 
by  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  American  people  to  preserve  their  liberty. 

The  power  of  congressional  committees  to 
make  investigations  and  to  exact  testimony 
has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
McGrain  v,  Dougherty  (273  U,S,  135.  at  161). 
a  leading  case,  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  that,  and  I  quote  from  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

"In  actual  legislative  practice  power  to 
secure  needed  information  by  such  means 
has  long  been  treated  as  an  attribute  of  the 
power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  the  Colonial  legis- 
latures before  the  American  Revolution;  and 
a  like  view  has  prevailed  and  been  carried 
Into  effect  In  both  houses  of  Congress  and  In 
most  of  the  state  legislatures." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Information  and  knowledge  is,  of  course, 
the  object  of  Investigation,  It  Is  basic  to 
the  exercise  of  the  lawmaking  function. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
is  authorized  by  a  rule  of  the  House  and  a 
Federal  statute  to  make  investigations  of  the 
extent,  character,  and  objects  of  subversive 
and  un-American  propaganda,  whether  In- 
stigated by  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic 
origin,  which  attacks  the  principle  of  the 
form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  and  all  other  questions  in  re- 
lation thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in  any 
necessary  remedial  legislation. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation, 
this  committee  is  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  issue  subpenas  to  require  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents.  Moreover,  the  committee  Is 
required  to  report  to  the  House  the  results 
of  its  investigations,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  advisable. 

The  committee  is  also  required,  by  House 
rule  and  the  statute  already  mentioned,  to 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  all  stand- 
ing committees  ■with  respect  to  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction,  that  is,  to  appraise  the  exe- 
cution of  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  to 
exercise  a  continuous  watchfulness  over  the 
fvdministrative  agencies  concerned  with  the 
e.xecutioii  of  such  laws. 

In  the  light  of  the  threat  which  Commu- 
nist organizations  p>ose  to  the  United  States 
as  a  sovereign.  Independent  Nation,  we  must 
recognize,  as  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  said 
in  the  Communist  Party  case,  "That  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Communist 
organizations  of  this  nature  is  extensive," 

Mr,  Justice  Harlan,  speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Barenblatt  v.  United  States 
(360  U,S,  109,  at  page  127),  a  decision  up- 
holding the  contempt  of  Congress  convic- 
tion of  a  witness  who  had  refused  to  answer 
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The  Chairman,  Call  your  next  witness.  In  this  posture  and  In  this  hostile  setting.  The  letter  shows  that  a  conv  of  rule  26(el 
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-idK*d    him    by    this    commtti  ee. 


quesu  ir.s 
said 

"Thai  Congreas  ha»  wide  power  to  lefls- 
late  m  the  field  of  C<«nmunlat  activity  In 
this  Country,  and  to  conduct  approprlite 
Investli^atloos  In  aid  thereof,  Ls  h&rdly  'le- 
batab>  The  existence  of  such  power  Ivas 
never  been  questioned  by  this  Court,  anc  It 
Is  sufficient  to  say,  without  partlcularlsa- 
tlon.  that  Congre«8  has  enacted  or  consid- 
ered In  this  field  a  wide  range  of  legislative 
measures  not  a  few  of  which  have  stemnied 
from  r>»  -.mendatlons  of  the  very  ComncU- 
tee  wh  s,-  ^-tlons  have  been  drawn  In  ques- 
tion r.T-  that  Is.  the  Committee  on  In- 
Axnerl  i;;  \ctlvltles.  Justice  Harlan  oont  n- 
ued  !r.  :he  la«t  aaalysls  this  power  rests  on 
the  rv;.:  f  self-preservation,  'the  ultimikta 
value  of  any  society."  Dennis  v  UnUed 
States  341  V3.  494.  609.  Justification  for 
its  <»^>Tcl8e  In  turn  rests  on  the  long  and 
wide  .  accepted  view  that  the  tenets  of  'Jie 
Comr  .r. :■!'.  Party  Include  the  ultimate  ov;r- 
thr  J'*  'he    Oovernment    of    the    United 

Stat™  by  force  and  violence,  a  view  which 
ha,s  - '■••n  given  formal  expression  by  the 
Corii;r»ss." 

Tht-r?  Is.  however,  not  only  a  power  to  li!g- 
islatp  ;n  the  field  of  Communist  activities, 
but  a;vj  a  positive  duty  Imposed  upon  C<n- 
gres,s  ■.->  do  so.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said 

"To  preserve  Its  Independence,  and  g  ve 
security  against  foreign  aggression  and  tn- 
croachme"ht.  Is  the  highest  duty  of  evt'ry 
nation  and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all 
other  considerations  are  to  be  subordinated. 
It  mifers  not  In  what  form  such  aggression 
and  encroachment  come.  .  .  ."  [Quoted  In 
Communtst  Party  Case.  367  U.S.   1.  98.1 

Now  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  tl'at 
the  conunlttee's  presence  here  In  Chicago  Is 
not  to  be  construed  In  any  way  as  deroga- 
tory %>  this  great  city.  We  have  held  hear- 
lna;s  here  before,  as  we  have  In  other  major 
cities  jf  our  country  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion In  the  past. 

Why?  Not  because  the  cities  as  such — or 
their  governments  or  people — are  suspect  In 
any  -aiv.  but  rather  because  they  and  the 
Statf.-i  in  which  they  are  located  are  so  Im- 
ports :■  to  our  national  security,  prosperity, 
and  welfare. 

The  Communists  decided  a  long  time  ago 
where  they  would  try  to  build  their  greatest 
8treiii<t.i  In  the  United  States.  They  deter- 
mines! that  they  would  send  their  best  or- 
ganizers, agitators,  and  propagandists  Into 
thoee  ireas  of  our  country  which  were  most 
vita:  •■  >  Its  overall  security,  particularly  In 
time    f  war. 

It  A  IS  in  these  areas  that  they  determined 
to  P'  .r  their  money  and  to  concentrate  as 
much  •ffort  as  possible  to  build  their  largest, 
strongest,  and  most  disciplined  units 

Why'  So  that  IX  war  between  the  Soviet 
Unl  >;i  md  the  United  States  should  come — 
and  '"xl  pray  It  won't^thelr  greatest 
stre!ii<-.:i  would  be  In  those  areas  where,  by 
Bab(jt.i<»  and  other  traitorous  activities,  they 
cuuld  Jo  most  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  and 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  United  States. 
And  so  the  Communists  concentrate — and 
always  have  concentrated — on  our  great  cen- 
ters of  Industry,  of  transportation,  communi- 
cation, learning  and  so  forth — on  States  such 
as  Illinois.  New  York,  Michigan.  California. 
Pennsylvania;  on  cities  such  as  Chicago,  De- 
troit. New  York  Pittsburgh.  These  are  the 
areas  of  the  United  States  that  are  most  Im- 
portant to  Moscow  and.  therefore,  to  Its  pup- 
pets, the  U.S.  Communists.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Communists  have  not  devoted  much 
attent;!!!   to  our  small  rural  communities. 

Our  presence  la  Chicago,  therefore,  and 
such  evidence  of  Communist  activity  In  this 
city  and  State  as  la  produced  in  these  bear- 
ings. '.A  not  to  be  taken  as  an  affront  to  this 
city  r  the  State  of  Illinois.  Rather,  the 
hearings  are  a  tribute  to  them,  a  recognition 


of  the  trmendous  importance  the  enemiea 
of  this  country,  both  here  and  abroad,  at- 
tach to  Dllnols  and  Its  great  city.  Chicago. 

In  short,  we  are  here  not  to  hurt  anyone 
or  any  Institution,  but  to  help — to  help,  as 
we  are  directed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  security  of  our  country.  It  Is  our 
hope — and  our  belief — that.  In  doing  so.  we 
will  also  help  this  wonderful  State,  city,  and 
people. 

I  now  offer  for  the  record  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment of  this  subconunlttee,  as  follows: 

Mat  6.  1066. 
To:   Mr.  Fkakcis  J.  McNamaka. 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  Rules  of  this  Committee,  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon- 
orable Job  R.  Pool.  Honorable  Charlxs  L. 
WiLTNEK.  Honorable  John  M  Ashbsook.  and 
Honorable  Dd.  Clawson.  as  associate  mem- 
bers, and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to  conduct 
hearings  In  Chicago.  Illinois,  commencing  on 
or  about  Tuesday.  May  25.  1965.  and/or  at 
such  other  times  thereafter  and  places  as  said 
subcommittee  shall  determine,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1965,  au- 
thorizing hearings  concerning  certain  Com- 
munist activities  In  the  Chicago,  Illinois, 
area,  and  other  matters  under  Investigation 
by  the  Conunlttee. 

Please  make  this  action  a  matter  of  Com- 
mittee record. 

If  any  member  Indicates  his  Inability  to 
serve  please  notify  me. 

Olven  under  my  hand  this  0th  day  of  May, 
1965. 

/s/     Edwin  E.  WIUls, 

Edwin  E.  Wnxis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Un-American  Activities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  absent 
member  of  this  subconunlttee.  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
of  Ohio,  his  absence  has  been  unavoidably 
brought  about  by  a  death  In  the  family.  It 
Is  expected  that  he  might  appear  later  on. 

Now  I  point  out.  and  I  want  the  record  to 
reflect,  that  this  statement  I  have  Just 
read — each  witness  subpenaed  has  been 
handed  a  copy  by  counsel.  I  urge  them  to 
remain  In  the  committee  room  so  that  If 
there  be  any  testimony  regarding  them  they 
may  be  here. 

I  urge  also  careful  analysis  of  the  state- 
ment that  eech  witness  has.  announcing  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  hearings,  so 
that  there  won't  be  amy  haggling  about  a 
witness  not  knowing  the  purpose  why  these 
hearings  are  being  held  These  purposes  are 
being  stated  at  length  In  this  statement  and 
each  witness  has  a  copy. 

I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and  read 
from  Rule  XI,  2a(m).  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  rules  of  the  House  are  binding 
on  all  committees.  There  are  some  20 
permanent  committees  of  the  House,  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  committee  is  set  forth 
m  the  rules  of  the  Hotise. 

This  committee,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Is  but  one  of  20 
permanent  committees  of  the  House.  This 
committee  Is  an  agency  of  the  House  and 
operating  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
want  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
provisions  of  Rule  20 (m)  In  respect  to  these 
particular  bearings. 

Every  person  concerning  whom  there 
might  be  defamatory,  degrading,  or  Incrimi- 
nating evidence  produced  here  at  these  hear- 
ings has  been  notified  of  that  p>osslblIlty  and 
has  been  sent  a  letter,  a  typical  sample  of 
which  I  now  read : 

"Pursuant  to  House  Rule  XI,  2fl(m).  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
received  certain  evidence  and  testimony  In 
executive  session.  In  the  course  of  which  a 
person  by  the  name  of" — and  here  each  wit- 
ness'   name    appear* — "a    resident    of" — and 


their  address  Is  given — "was  Identified  as 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

Everyone  whose  name  might  crop  up  has 
received  a  copy  of  this  letter  or  been  sent 
one. 

"IX  you  so  desire,  you  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  designated.  According  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  conm[ilttee,  this 
hearing" — namely  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  witnesses  so  notified — "shall  be  con- 
ducted  in  executive  session. 

"You  may  also  request  the  committee  to 
subpoena   additional    wttnefses. 

"If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
opfKjrtunltles  thus  afforded  you,  you  should 
so  advise  the  Director  of  the  Committee  no 
later  than  Tuesday.  May  18.  1965.  He  may 
be  reached  at  Room  226.  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Washington  25.  DC;  tele- 
phone number:  Capital  4-3121,  extension 
3051. 

"This  Is  not  a  subpoena  or  simimons  re- 
quiring you  to  appear. 

"Very  truly  yours.  Edwin  E.  Willis, 
Chairman  ■' 

Let  me  tell  you  that  every  witness.  I  re- 
peat, whose  name  might  come  up  in  these 
hearings,  every  person  was  mailed  such  a 
letter  but  not  one  single,  solitary  response 
did   we  receive.      [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  demon- 
strations in  any  direction  from  anyone. 
This  Is  a  hearing  In  a  Federal  courtroom 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  representing  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  we  must  have  order. 

You  are  guests  of  the  committee;  you  are 
very  welcome.  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 
We  are  glad  to  know  your  Interest  In  either 
direction  In  connection  with  the  activities 
and  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  by  this  com- 
mittee, but  we  must  have  order  as  Is  the 
rule  under  the  American  procedure. 

Mr.  Counsel,  call  your  first  witness. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[Thursday,  May  27,  1965 1 
United   States   Hotrs*   or    Repre- 

SENTATrVES.       StraCOMMnTEE       OF 
THE     COMMITTXE     ON     Un-AMERI- 

can  Activities. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

PUBLIC  hearings 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met.  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  9:20  a.m..  In  the  Old  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Building,  1212  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois.  Hon.  Edwin 
B.  Willis   (chairman)    presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members;  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Joe  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltner, 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio;  and 
Del  Clawson,  of  California.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
senutlves  Willis,  Pool,  Wrltnhi,  Ashbrook, 
and  Clawson. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J  Mc- 
Namara.  director;  William  Hltz,  general  coun- 
sel; Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel;  and  Nell  E. 
Wetterman  and  Philip  R.  Manuel,  in- 
vestigators. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  Afternoon  session — Thursday,  May  27  1965] 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p  m., 
Hon.  EDWIN  E.  WtLLis.  chalrm.in.  presiding.) 

(Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis.  Pool.  Ashbrook.  and 
Clawson  ) 

The  (Thairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Proceed.  Mr.  Nlttle. 


The  Chairman 

Mr.  Nittle.  Yol 

The  Chairman 

Do  you  solemn: 

you  are  about  to 

whole  truth,  and 

help  you  God? 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  do 

testimony  op  toi 

counsel.     albe 

thomas  p.  sitll 

Mr.  Nittle.  Wo 
her  full  name  ai 

Mrs.  Haia.  Yol; 
Avenue, 

Mr.  Nittle.  An 
sel? 

Mrs.  Hall.  Yes, 

Mr.  Ntttle.  Wo 
himself  for  the  re 
ofDce  address? 

Mr.  Jenneb.  a 
South  LaSalle  Str 
and  my  partner  ' 
same  address. 

The  Chairman. 
that  one  counsel 
course.  In  cases  tl 
I  hope  they  don'i 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mi 
tlally  nothing  bu 
way  I  proceed  In  ( 

The  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nittle.  Mri 
date  and  place  of  ; 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mi 
give  me  for  stand 
spect  for  the  com 
I  stand.  In  any  e 
my  habit.  I  can 
have  trouble  thl 
down. 

I  have  a  reques 

The  Chairman. 
can  think  awfull 
down. 

Mr.  Jenner.  We 
well  sitting  down. 

In  order  that  1 
ceedings  as  muct 
committee.  I  have 
to  some  notes,  wt 
In  any  event.  Mr. 

On  May  25  my  p 
ered  to  the  dlstln 
In  which  I  made 
of  Mrs.  Hall.  (Se 
of  these  requests 
direct  attention  v 
26 (m)  of  the  rul 
mlttee  by  the  He 
the  United  States 
Is  8  duly  constlti 
mony  of  Mrs.  Hall 
In  executive  sessl 
pSMed.  as  you  will 
only  their  testlmo 
concerning  them  i 

Now  In  the  llg 
before  thU  honoi 
prior  subpenaed  ' 
I  anticipate  that 
client.  Mrs.  Hall, 
embellishments,  c< 
Innuendoes,  not  i 
repeated  questloiu 
<ll«tlngulshed  cour 
•peculation  which 
fame,  or  Incrlmlna 

It  makes  no  dlffe 
»re  untrue  or  uns 
of  the  public  win  i 
ever  statements  a: 
counsel.  We  all  1 
•ubject  to  cross-i 
quested  the  comml 
examine  counsel  a 
In  any  event,  co 
neither  has,  nor  p 
knowledge  of  the  t 
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as  Identified  as 
the  Communist 

;bt  crop  up  has 
er  or  been  sent 

1  be  afforded  an 
ippear  as  a  wlt- 
of  the  Commlt- 
Itles  at  a  time 
I.  According  to 
conitalttee.  thi« 
ntary  testimony 
"shall  be  con- 
i. 

)«  committee  to 
!«es. 

yourself  of  the 
you.  you  should 
e  Committee  no 
.  1985.  He  may 
Cannon  House 
1  25.  DC;  tele- 
-3121,    extension 

or  Btimmons  re- 

VIN       E.       WiLLtS, 

•y  witness.  I  re- 
ime  up  In  these 
mailed  such  a 
loUtary  response 
and  applause.] 
tolerate  demon- 
i  from  anyone. 
deral  courtroom 
of  the  House  of 
ntlng  the  House 
nust  have  order, 
unlttee;  you  are 
id  to  have  you. 
nterest  In  either 
;h  the  activities 
Irs  by  this  corn- 
order  as  Is  the 
ocedure. 
St  witness. 


icago,  Illinois. 
as 

i  Committee  on 
jt.  pursviant  to 
id  United  Stales 
1212  North  L^ke 
Dls.  Hon.  Edwin 
ling. 
Representatives 
Una.   chairman; 

ILES   L.   WELTNa, 

OK.  of  Ohio:  and 

) 

present :    Repre- 

,TNHl,  ASHBROOK. 

Francis  J  Mc- 
tz.  general  coun- 
sel; and  Nell  B. 
I.     MaJiucl.     in- 


ty.  May  27  1965| 
vened  at  2  p  m.. 
man.  presiding. I 
present :  Repre- 
AsHBRooK     and 


The  CH.\nukCAN.  Call   your  next  witness. 

Mr.  NrnxE.  Yolanda  Hall. 

The  Chairman.  Please  be  sworn. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  lire  about  to  give  will  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God?  i 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  do. 

TESTIMONT  OF  TOLANDA  HALL.  ACCOMPANIED  BT 
COCNSEL,  ALBERT  E.  JENNER.  JR.,  AND 
THOMAS  P.   SCTLLrVAN 

Mr.  NrrrLE.  Would  the  witness  kindly  state 
her  full  name  and  address  for  the  record? 

Mrs.  Hall.  Yolanda  HaU,  6515  West  Race 
Avenue. 

Mr.  NmrLE.  Are  you  represented  bv  coun- 
sel? 

Mrs  H»LL.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  NrrxLE.  Would  counsel  kindly  Identify 
himself  for  the  record,  stating  Ills  name  and 
office  address? 

Mr.  Jenner.  Albert  E.  Jenner.  Jr.,  135 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois.  60603, 
and  my  partner  Thomas  P.  Sullivan  of  the 
same  address. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  a  suggestion 
that  one  counsel  speak  for  the  witness.  Of 
course.  In  cases  there  might  be  an  exception. 
I  hope  they  don't  come  from  all  directions. 

Mr.  Jennis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  substan- 
tially nothing  but  try  cases,  and  that  is  the 
way  I  proceed  In  court. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  Mrs.  Hall,  will  you  state  the 
date  and  place  of  your  birth? 

Mr  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  for- 
give me  for  standing  up  because  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  committee,  and  having  respect 
I  stand.  In  any  event.  It  just  happens  to  be 
my  habit.  I  can  think  on  my  feet  and  I 
have  trouble  thinking  when  I  am  sitting 
down. 

I  have  a  request  to  make. 

The  Chaixman.  I  will  say  to  you  that  you 
can  think  awfully  well  even  while  sitting 
down. 

Mr.  Jenneb.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't  speak  as 
well  sitting  down. 

In  order  that  I  may  expedite  these  pro- 
ceedings as  much  as  possible  to  assist  the 
committee.  I  have  reduced  what  I  have  to  say 
to  some  notes,  which  I  will  not  read  in  full 
in  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  May  25  my  partner.  Mr.  Sullivan,  deliv- 
ered to  the  distinguished  chairman  a  letter 
In  which  I  made  several  requests  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Hall.  (See  pp  342.  343  i  Tlie  first 
of  these  requests  to  which  I  wish  now  to 
direct  attention  was  that  pursuant  to  rule 
26(m)  of  the  rules  adopted  for  this  com- 
mittee by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  committee 
to  a  duly  constituted  body.  th:U  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr.  St-imler  be  taken 
In  executive  session.  The  request  encom- 
PMsed.  as  you  will  recall,  Mr  Clialrman,  not 
only  their  testimony  but  also  any  testimony 
concerning  them  given  by  any  other  witness. 

Now  in  the  light  of  what  ha.s  occurred 
before  this  honorable  subcommittee  when 
prior  subpenaed  witnesses  took  the  stand. 
I  anticipate  that  the  interrogation  of  my 
client.  Mrs.  Hall,  will  consist  of  assertions, 
embellishments,  conclusions,  argument,  and 
Innuendoes,  not  under  oath,  contained  in 
repeated  questions  put  by  the  committee's 
distinguished  counsel  based  upon  hearsay  or 
•peculation  which  will  tend  to  degrade,  "de- 
iwne.  or  incriminate  my  clients. 

It  m,^kes  no  difference  that  these  assertions 
we  untrue  or  unsupported,  a  large  segment 
™  the  public  will  assume  the  truth  of  what- 
wer  statements  are  made  by  distinguished 
counsel.  We  all  know  that  counsel  is  not 
subject  to  cross-examination.  I  have  re- 
quested the  committee  to  permit  me  to  rross- 
"amine  counsel  and  I  repeat  that  request, 
n  UK°^  e^'«nt.  counsel  for  the  committee 
neither  has.  nor  purports  to  have,  personal 
Mowledge  of  the  matters  he  asserts. 


In  this  posture  and  In  this  hostile  setting. 
we  have  no  way  of  defending  our  clients 
from  the  defamatory  and  prejudicial  implica- 
tions contained  In  those  questions  and  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  undergo  ihi.s  type  of 
questioning.  In  public  or  otherwise.  Every 
court  in  this  land  that  has  ever  passed  upon 
the  question  even  as  to  tactics  of  this  kind 
In  the  courtroom  has  held  that  they  are  a 
direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  fair  trial 
and  the  rights  of  due  process  of  the  parties 
against  which  those  tactics  are  employed. 

I  respectfully  request  or  submit  that  to 
refuse  to  grant  our  motion  for  an  executive 
session  and  an  opportunity  to  ex:.mine  the 
witnesses  and  the  evidence  and  the  counsel 
in  the  making  of  his  Innuendo  statemente 
based  on  hearsay  will  constitute,  if  denied,  an 
abuse  of  discretion  and  a  violation  of  rule 
26 (m)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  adopted  for 
this  committee  and  result  in  an  unwarranted 
serious  damage  to  the  reputations  of  these 
good  people,  each  of  whom  Is  a  loyal  United 
States  citizen. 

Further  and  In  very  short  compass  up  to 
this  moment  I  pose  to  you.  Mr.  Distlneuished 
Chairman,  yourself  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  law  teacher,  that  there  is  not  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  admissible  or  competent  be- 
fore this  august  body  or  before  any  court 
In  this  land  against  either  Dr.  Stamler  or 
Mrs.  Hall.  There  Is  nothing  in  ihls  record 
other  than  the  Innuendo  assertion.s,  un- 
verified, of  the  distinguished  counsel  for  this 
committee. 

I  renew  otir  request  for  the  executive 
session. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand 
In  recess  for  a  few  minutes. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Mr.  Jenner,  as  to  your  earlier  motion  made 
that  evidence  relating  to  Mrs.  Yolanda  Hall 
be  heard  by  this  subcommittee  In  executive 
session,  I  can  say  that  this  was  done  before 
this  subcommittee  came  from  Washington. 
As  to  this,  I  can  best  refer  to  my  letter  to 
Mrs.  Hall  which  shows  our  compliance  vrith 
House  rule  26(m).  which  I  will  now  read. 
The  letter  is  dated  May  11.  1965.  and  ad- 
dressed to  Yolanda  Hall,  5515  West  Race  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois. 

"Dear  Yolanda  Hall: 

"Pursuant  to  House  Rule  XI.  26 (ml,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
received  certain  evidence  and  testimony  In 
executive  session,  In  the  course  of  which  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Yolanda  Hall,  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  identified  as 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Conununist 
Party. 

"If  you  so  desire,  you  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  designated.  According  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  committee,  this  hear- 
ings 

Namely  the  voluntary  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses so  notified — 

shall  be  conducted  In  executive  session. 

"You  may  also  request  the  committee  to 
subpoena  additional  witnesses. 

"If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunities thus  afforded  you.  you  should 
so  advise  the  Director  of  the  Committee  no 
later  than  Tuesday,  May  18.  1965.  He  may  be 
reached  at  Room  226,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington  25,  DC;  telephone 
number:  Capitol  4-3121.  extension  3051. 

"This  la  not  a  subpoena  or  summons  re- 
quiring you  to  appear. 

"This  letter  and  the  opportunities  referred 
to  herein  do  not  release  you  from  the  com- 
pulsion to  appear  as  a  witness  pursuant  to 
the  subpoena  already  served  upon  you. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"Edwin  E.  Willijs, 

"Chairman." 


The  letter  shows  that  a  copy  of  rule  26(g) 
and  rule  26(m)  were  enclosed. 

As  I  said  on  the  first  day  of  these  hearings, 
a  number  of  persons  were  sent  similar  letters 
and  none  of  them,  IncludinK  Mrs.  Hall  and 
Dr.  Stamler,  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  voluntarily  to  appear. 

Your  motion,  now  made,  that  Mrs.  Hall 
be  now  heard  in  executive  session  I  deny 
after  consideration  of  the  subcomimttee.  We 
have  compiled  witJi  rule  26(m)  and  all  other 
applicable  rules  of  the  House  and  of  this 
committee.  Despite  allegations  of  witnesses' 
counsel,  the  committee  has  for  many  years 
held  hearings  of  this  precise  tjTae  and  the 
courts  of  the  land,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  have  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  committee's  action. 

Counsel,  proceed. 

Mr  Jenner  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  piupose 
of  the  record  and  the  Interests  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  my  clients,  I  am  intending 
no  entrapment,  as  this  chairman  has  in- 
tended no  entrapment,  in  any  action  he  has 
t^aken  today  or  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings.  Is  my  understanding  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ( 1 1  that  you  deny  the  motion  that 
this  witness'  testimony  now  be  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive session;  (2)  that  we  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  In  executive  session  to  examine 
all  evidence,  testimony,  oral  or  documentary, 
that  has  been  received  heretofore  in  execu- 
tive session  and  that  I  be  afforded  any  oppor- 
tunity to  cross-examine  witnesses  who  ten- 
dered evidence  by  way  of  testimony  in  ex- 
ecutive session;  and  (3)  that  I  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  commit- 
tee counsel,  who  has  throughout  the  hear- 
ings in  my  presence  today  and  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  previous  2  days  Incorporated  in 
his  questions  imverifled  innuendo  defama- 
tory of  various  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
including  both  my  clients? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  before  I  rule,  let  me 
say  that  I  reject  the  last  part  of  your  state- 
ment— the  "Innuendos"  and  references  to 
"defamation"  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  your  client, 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  later  Dr.  Stamler.  under  pains 
and  penalties  of  perjury  by  witnesses  who 
have  testified,  to  deny,  explain,  confirm, 
affirm,  reject,  expose,  lambaste — I  use  every 
word  you  can  about  the  testimony  of  those 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Jennies.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Now  one  second. 

I  accept  the  desire  to  have  a  clear  record 
so  let  me  ask  you  this  question  now:  Do  I 
understand  you  now.  in  effect,  to  ask  a  de- 
layed acceptance  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
In  the  letter  I  have  Just  read,  dated  May  II, 
1965,  and  accordingly  to  have  your  client, 
Yolanda  Hall,  voluntarily  appear  as  a 
witness? 

Mr.  Jenner.  Have  you  fljilshed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Thank  you. 

The  letter  which  you  have  read.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  in  my  professional  opinion  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  which  you  cited  as  being 
authority  for  the  dispatch  of  the  letter,  and 
the  letter  Itself  at  the  time  you  sent  it  did 
not  Inform  any  of  the  persons  who  received 
It,  let  alone  my  client,  of  the  purpose  or 
tlirust  of  the  investigation  or  the  hearing 
that  you  were  to  have.  What  elaboration 
occurred  with  resp>ect  to  that  was  uttered  by 
you.  Mr.  Chalnruin,  in  the  opening  session 
on  Monday,  or  was  It  Tuesday — whatever  the 
opening  day  was. 

So  the  letter  is  a  compounding  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  committee  and  the  abuse  of  the 
committee  to  honor  a  request  under  the  rule 
for  an  executive  session  as  to  any  witness  with 
respect  to  whom  there  may  be.  or  might  be, 
as  has  occurred  every  day  in  these  hearings, 
matters  defamatory  to  those  witnesses.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  you  now  to  seek  to  bolster 
that  letter,  which,  when  sent,  was  constitu- 
tionally  infirm   and   infirm    under   the   very 
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rulM  which  your  distinguished  committee 
purports  to  rely  upon.  Is  In  turn  a  violation 
of  '.he  rules  themselves. 

Mr  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  think  Mr.  Sul- 
livan  

The  Chaixman.  May  I  say  that  thus  far 
you  :..*ve  not  answered  my  question.  I  un- 
ders-  ind  your  point. 

Mr  JiNNim.  Yes.  I  repeat  the  reqaest 
thar  I  made  to  this  dlstln^lshed  committee 
that  the  testimony  of  lirs.  Hall 

The  CHAniMAN.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
gDln>;  to  rule  on  that,  but  I  desire  and  I  think 
that  '^ils  committee  la  entitled  to  an  an/iwer 
to  n::    :•;  'Rtlon. 

Mr  Jknvxr.  With  all  due  respect,  if  you 
plea^-w  sir.  it  Is  my  professional  Judgment 
and  onsldered  Judgment  that  I  have  re- 
spor  led  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chatnnao. 

Ti.^  CHAntMAN.  But  the  net  effect  la  that 
you  .iu-e  not  asking.  In  accordance  with  rule 
JBimi.  that  Yolanda  Hall  be  accorded  the 
opportunity,  privilege,  voluntarily  to  appear 
to  testify  under  oath  In  executive  seesloc. 

Mr  JcNN-xB.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  made 
my  r:-,  Jtlon  and  that  Is  what  I  am  requesting. 

T^.e  Chaisman  Well.  Mr  Counselor.  I  have 
askfHl  the  question  of  you  twice  and  I  ixjn- 
strue  as  I  think  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee construe,  as  I  think  any  good  lawyer' 
would  construe — and  you  are  an  awfully 
good  one — that  your  answer  to  my  question 
Is  "no  ■■  I  will  proceed  on  that  assumption 
unless  you  want  to  correct  It,  and  now  I  will 
rule 

I  rt.<«sunie  that  you  don't. 

Mr  JcNNH  My  request  Is  that  any  ques- 
tion.'* put  to  this  witness  be  put  In  executive 
sesRi   n  which  I  have  requested. 

The  Chaikmam  Let  me  ask  you  another 
question  and  then  I  will  be  ready  to  rule. 
I  assume.  I  act  on  the  assumption,  my  >wn. 
and  «o  does  the  committee,  that  you  aje  not 
ask  1:  if  and  you  reject,  the  opportunity  for 
your  'A-itnese  pursuant  to  rule  36(m)  v.>lun- 
tarilv  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  executive 
sessli  n. 

N  w  I  ask  you  this  question  Are  you 
askir.i;  to  be  heard  In  executive  session  on 
your  siibpena,  on  the  witness"  subpena? 

Mr  JcNND.  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
am  n.>t  trying  to  play  a  game. 

The  Chaikman.  I  am  not,  either,  r  am 
ffolr.f  to  rule  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  as 
lor.if  i,^  v'^u  with  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr  JrNvra  I  think  we  are  about  even  on 
that 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  cute  any  more  than 
the  ^halrman  Is. 

The  CHAniMAM  I  appreciate  counsel's  posi- 
tion You  are  representing  your  client,  and 
all  t.h  1- 

Mr  J-rv-ra  \a  best  as  I  can  as  a  profee- 
•lon/i:  T  i:;  I  have  made  my  motion  that 
any  ques-i  job  put  to  this  witness  be  put  in 
executive  session:  that  an  executive  session 
be  called  for  that  purpose  and  the  other 
purp.«<-s  r  have  stated.  With  great  rfspect 
to  yoi;  «;r  the  letter  that  was  sent  is  ot  no 
legal  ,i.  ,i;ty  now.  even  If  It  had  any  at  the 
*  ts  sent 

.•^^:Rv^^^*  I  dont  want  to  talk — I 
i.<k  ::^  iny  further  comments  on  your 
posit;  .a  with  reference  to  an  appearance  In 
conr.e«-Uon  with  the  letter  I  will  ask  tlie 
question  once  more  and  I  will  draw  a  con- 
clus! 'n  If  you  dont  reply. 

Are  your  asking  to  be  heard  In  executive 
■Basic >n  pursviant  to  the  subpena  served  on 
your  -lienf  Or  I  will  put  It  plural,  both 
your      .e:  •>    vi-s    Hall  and  Dr    Stamlei-. 

Mr  JsssER  May  I  confer  a  moment,  Yo\ip 
Honor'      (Confers  1 

The  .in.swer  Is  "yes  " 

The  Chairma.v    The  answer  Is    "yee  " 

The  three  requests  you  made  a  moment 
ago.  a  motion,  are  denied  and  your  present 
request  In  the  furm  of  a  colloquy  Is  likewise 
denied 

Mr  JiNNEs  -Vir  iniiLTnan,  would  yoiu 
permit  .Tie  a  slight  amendment?     Mr.  Sulll- 
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van  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that.  In 
presenting  the  motion.  I  perhaps  overstated 
aa  to  the  reach  of  my  request  to  examine 
wttnesaes  and  evidence  taken  In  executive 
session.  I  Intended,  and  I  wish  to  amend 
with  your  permission,  that  the  request  was 
to  examine  witnesses  and  evidence,  docu- 
mentary and  otherwise,  taken  In  executive 
session  relating  to  Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr.  Stamler. 

The  Chauman.  But  not  to  hear  Mrs.  Hall 
In  executive  session? 

Mr.  JxNNKB.  Oh,  no,  no. 

The  CHAiaMAjf.  Then  I  am  afraid  I  don't 
follow  you. 

Mr.  Jknnex.  When  I  made  the  request 
with  respect  to  examination  of  witnesses  and 
examination  of  evidence  and  examination  of 
counsel  In  executive  session.  Mr.  Sullivan 
tells  me  I  did  not  limit  that  to  evidence  of 
witnesses  and  statements  of  counsel  relating 
to  Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr.  Stamler.  All  I  am  now 
doing  Is  limiting.  I  was  afraid  that  techni- 
cally I  might  have  asked   too  much. 

The  CKAOtMAN.  I  understand.  Of  course 
that  Is  the  way  really  I  had  understood  It. 
So  our  original  ruling  holds. 

Proceed.  Counsel. 

Mr    JrNNn.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 

Rule  XVI  of  th«  rules  of  this  cominlttee 
provide,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  not 
read  them  because  you  have  read  those  pro- 
visions several  times  today.  May  I  proceed 
with  this? 

The  CHAiaiCAN.  Surely. 

Mr.  Jknnkb  On  May  13.  196S.  12  days  be- 
fore the  hearings  were  to  commence,  the 
names  of  U  persons  lubpenaed  to  testify 
here  were  published  In  the  public  press. 
Copies  of  many  of  these  newspaper  stories 
are  attached  to  a  complaint  In  the  cause 
which  I  filed  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stamler  and 
Mrs.  Hall  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  entitled  and  numbered 
Stamler  versus  Willis,  65-C 

The  CHAntMAN.  That  I  understand  to  be 
Woxis.  chairman,  and  not  Willis,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  jENNxa.  Touche — which  we  Intend  to 
place  In  evidence  before  the  committee,  that 
Is.  we  Intend  to  offer  It  In  evidence. 

The  Chaisman.  You  mean  a  copy  of  the 
complaint? 

Mr.  Jennek.  Yes.  By  the  way,  as  long  as  I 
have  hesitated  at  that  point  I  have  had  a 
copy  identined  as  "Stamler-Hall  Exhibit  No. 
1"  May  27.  1965  I  think  a  copy  has  already 
been  tendered  but  not  with  the  exhibit. 

The  Chapman.  Yes.  The  complaint  Is  re- 
ceived In  the  record  at  this  point. 

I  Document  marked  "Stamler-Hall  lExhlblt 
No.   I  "     See  appendix  pp.  763-809.) 

Mr.  Jennek.  Thank  you.  These  articles 
which  are  attached  to  the  complaint  In  the 
Stamler  versus  Willis  case  Included  pictures 
of  Dr  Stamler,  among  others,  and  among 
other  things  referred  to  these  hearings  as  a 
"Red  Probe." 

The  Chaixman.  Red  what? 

Mr.  Jennek.  Red  Probe,  p-r-o-b-e  These 
are  not  my  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
words  that  appeared  In  the  newspaper  print. 
Understandably.  I  have  no  knowledge  In  the 
premises,  but  on  the  record  It  Is  reasonably 
to  be  deduced,  I  respectfully  stiggeet,  that 
the  names  of  these  persons  were  procured 
from  this  committee  or  some  agent  of  the 
committee.  The  distinguished  chairman  has 
stated  that  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
no  one  connected  with  the  committee  re- 
leased any  names  to  the  press. 

In  the  Interest  of  clarifying  this  Issue,  I 
ask  on  behalf  of  my  clients  that  hearings  be 
held  Immediately  to  determine  the  true  facts. 
Therefore.  I  request  pursuant  to  rule  26(m) 
(3)  that  subpenas  Issue  forthwith  to  all  per- 
sons who  served  these  subpenas  or  to  per- 
sons who  delivered  them  for  service,  Includ- 
ing Nell  E.  Wetterman  and  Donald  I.  Sweany, 
Jr.,  as  agents  of  the  committee  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  at  once  and  testify  as 


to  which  agent  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee released  the  names  of  subpenaed  wit- 
nesses  12  days  before  the  hearings  began  in 
violation  of  Rule  XVI.  which  resulted  In  grave 
damage  to  the  reputations  of  my  clients,  as  to 
whom  not  one  word  of  testimony  has  yet 
been  uttered  before  this  commltte  In  these 
public  proceedings. 

Now,  pending  that  Investigation,  I  re- 
quest that  the  committee  postpone  any 
further  proceedings  until  the  jjersons  re- 
sponsible for  this  violation  of  Rule  XVI  are 
Identified. 

The  Craibman.  The  committee  will  stand 
in  recess. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

The  subcommittee  considered  and  unani- 
mously decided   to  overrule  that  motion. 

Now  the  Chair  respectfxUly  will  say  that 
counsel  Is  expected  to  put  forward  any  and 
all  other  motions  he  may  have  to  be  con- 
sidered so  that  we  may  not  be  In  the  position 
of  having  anything  In  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  jENNxa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  but  one  more  motion  and  I  think 
p>erhape  the  chairman  will  dispose  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  Chaixman.  You  have  already  con- 
ceded? 

Mr.  JxNNEK.  I  think  the  chairman  might 
concede  It:   that  la  what  I  meant. 

I  request  that  I  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  entire  session  of 
the  public  hearings  of  the  committee  held 
here  in  Chicago  on  May  25,  26,  and  today. 

The  Chaoiman.  This  request,  and  it  Is  a 
meritorious  one,  I  think  Is  unnecessary 
for  you  to  p)ose  now.  The  committee  will 
consider  that  and  we  will  advise  you. 

Mr.  Jemrxx.  I  deliberately  posed  my  ques- 
tion In  two  parts  because  I  assumed  the  first 
part    would    be    favorably    considered. 

The  second  part  Is  that  we  be  furnished 
also  with  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  all 
testimony  and  documentary  evidence  con- 
cerning Dr.  Stamler  and  Mrs.  Hall,  whether 
In  public  or  executive  session  and  whether 
at  this  series  of  sessions  or  at  prior  sesf^lons 
of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof 
or  future  sessions  aa  well. 

The  Chaixman.  The  motion  Is  denied 

Mr.  Jennfx.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
distinguished  counsel  for  the  committee 
poses  further  questions  to  Mrs.  Hall.  I  would 
like  respectfully  to  state  for  the  record  cer- 
tain objections  on  behalf  of  my  client  to 
the  proceedings  which  have  been  and  are 
being  undertaken  by  this  honorable  com- 
mittee. Most  of  those  objections  are  set 
forth  In  written  form  In  the  complaint  which 
I  have  mentioned  and  which  you  have  ad- 
mitted Into  evidence.  Now  having  been  ad- 
mitted In  evidence,  with  your  permission  I 
will  not  repeat  those  by  reading  that  com- 
plaint. Do  I  have  your  permission,  Mr 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yee. 

Mr.  Jbnnkx.  Now  In  addition  to  those  ob- 
jections and  points  made  In  the  complaint 
and  constitutional  grounds 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  I  think  the 
record  should  also  show  that  the  application 
for  the  relief  sought,  whatever  It  was.  was 
denied  by  the   district  Judge  ' 

Mr.  Jenner.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  request 
and  I  concede  it  was  denied.  May  I  say  for 
the  record,  also,  that  yesterday  we  filed  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Seventh  United  States  Circuit. 

Now,  Mr.  Distinguished  Chairman,  we  fur- 
ther object  to  these  proceedings  because  the 
hearings  have  not  been  held  In  executive  ses- 


'The  Judge,  In  dismissing  the  suit,  stated 
that  complainants'  charges  concerning  the 
constitutionality  and  procedures  of  the  com- 
nuttee  were  without  merit. "  Formal  court 
order  marked  "Committee  Exhibit  No.  1." 
for  IdentlflcaUon.     See  appendix,  p.  813. 
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Men  pursuant  to  our  request  It  Is  cle«r  from 
what  has  occurred  In  these  hearings  on  May 
25  :ind  26  ani  to  tills  point  today  ( 1 )  that 
public  hpajings  are  not  ne^eded  and  werp  not 
needed,  because  you  have  alre.-idy  heard  Lola 
Belle  Holmes  and  Lucius  Armstrong  and 
others  apparently  In  executive  session  and 
the  repetition  in  these  public  hearings  has 
served,  as  It  could  only  serve,  particularly 
under  the  type  of  examination  of  the  distin- 
guished counsel  for  the  committee,  to  Injure 
persons  whom  they  charged  and  counsel  has 
charged  without  being  under  oath  to  be  or 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  (2)  the  questioning  of  my  clients 
will  be  of  a  defamatory  and  prejudicial  na- 
ture and  be  harmful  to  their  good  reputa- 
tions, which  they  cherish. 

We  have  been  In  disagreement  with  the 
resolution  of  the  holding  of  the  hearings  in 
Chicago  at  this  time  and  with  the  copy  of 
the  statement  which  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
made  at  the  time  the  hearings  were  con- 
vened the  morning  of  May  25,  1965.  How- 
ever. It  Is  my  opinion,  and  I  respectfully  state 
to  you  and  your  distinguished  colleagues, 
that  these  additional  speclflcatlons  do  not 
cure  the  defects  referred  to  In  the  complaint 
In  Stamler  versus  Willis  and  as  elaborated 
In  the  proceedings  by  me  today  and  Mr. 
Sullivan,  my  pwrtner.  heretofore,  or  render 
the  enabling  act  establishing  this  committee 
constitutionally  definite  as  to  purpose  for 
which  this  committee  Is  and  has  hefn  h>>ldlng 
these  hearings. 

In  any  event,  neither  those  statements  nor 
the  resolution  cast  light  upon  either  the 
need  or  the  right  of  this  honorable  commit- 
tee to  Interrogate  Dr.  Stamler  and  Mrs.  Hall 
on  any  subject  whatsoever. 

The  Chatkman  Mr  Jenner,  I  think  I  be- 
stowed upon  you  the  longest  opportunity 
of  anyone  to  make  a  statement  before  this 
subcommittee  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  committee.  You  are  now  really  ad- 
vancing argtiments  and  you  are  really  going 
beyond  even  a  most  liberal  Interpretation  of 
our  applicable  rules.  Respectfully,  I  ask 
that  you  state  your  conclusions  a^id.  If  you 
want.  I  will  even  accord  you  the  privilege 
of  filing  your  statement  In  the  record.  I 
think  I  am  stretching  the  rules  so  much  that 
in  the  first  place,  I  will  repeat  as  I  have  done 
time  and  time  again,  this  Is  not  to  be  a 
precedent.  So  that  it  will  not  be  a  prece- 
dent, I  would  like  to  at  least  limit  you  at 
this  time.  We  don't  mind.  I  think  you 
have  made  your  point.  If  you  have  a  motion 
or  If  you  have  a  conclusion  to  make.  I  wish 
you  would  state  It. 

Mr.  Jknneh.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  do  every- 
Uilng  In  my  power  to  comply  fully  with  the 
Indulgence  which  you  have  accorded  me.  I 
have  a  point  which  I  will  present  to  the 
committee. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  confront  and  examine 
the  witnesses.  If  any  there  be  or  who  have 
testified  concerning  my  clients  before  this 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Here  again  you  are  advanc- 
ing argtunents.  I  could  take  more  time 
than  you  have  thus  far  consximed  In  showing 
the  reasons  why  I  disagree  with  you.  so  that 
you  are  really  making  an  argument — I  don't 
want  to  make  a  speech,  thus  I'm  depriving 
myself  of  answering  you  seriatim  Of  course 
ytiu  might  well  say.  you  may  dp  so  after  I 
conclude— but  then  I  would' be  n  partv  to 
enlarging  upon  the  applicable  rule.  So  I 
»«aln  ask  you  to  Just  state  your  points 

Mr.  Jenner.  That  Is  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do.  sir. 

The  Chamman.  It  must  be  a  very  long 
point. 

Mr.  Jennzr  I  did  not  engage  In  any  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman.  I  would  not  ex- 
pect the  chairman  to  respond  any  more  than 
I  would  expect  an  honorable  Judge  to  re- 
«Pond  to  me.    These  are  grounds  for  recom- 


mendation that  I  win  make  to  my  client  In 
the  presence  of  this  committee 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  answer  you 
step  by  step  now  and  this  will  be  the  iast 
time.  This  Is  not  a  court  proceeding.  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  are  pursuant  to  the  rul- 
ings of  a  court  and  you  and  I.  as  lawyers, 
would  be  out  of  business  If  we  did  not  yak- 
klty-yak-yak  all  over  the  lot  This  Is  a  con- 
gressional Investigation,  and  we  are  oper- 
ating under  our  rules.  Again  I  urge  you  to 
state  your  point. 

Mr.  Jenner.  I  will  seek  to  do  so  sir  I  am 
stating  the  grounds  under  the  Constitution 
for  the  recommendation  I  am  about  to  make 
to  my  client  with  respect  to  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  this  committee. 

I  am  a  lltle  bit  at  a  loss  as  to  the  point  at 
which  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  longer  do  you 
have? 

Are  you  presenting  a  motion  or  stating  a 
point? 

Mr.  Jenner.  Stating  a  point.  Your  Honor. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  your  p>osltlon. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Take  a  position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  will  take  me  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Pool.  If  It  Just  takes  3  minutes,  I  am 
willing  to  listen. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Jenner.  None  has  appeared  during 
these  public  hearings.  This  is  a  direct  and 
Insidious  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Despite  careful  consideration  of  the 
record,  I  have  no  idea  why  my  clients  are 
summoned  here,  what  charge  tliey  are  called 
Upton  to  meet,  what  the  legislative  purpose 
or  relevancy  of  their  testimony  is  This  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Bin  of  Right*. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  limitations 
placed  on  counsel  for  witnesses  by  this  hon- 
orable committee  and  In  light  of  the  mis- 
treatment of  my  partner  Sulllvnn  yesterday, 
all  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman  pro  tem, 
our  clients  have  been  deprived  of  the  effec- 
tive right  to  counsel  and  of  due  process,  each 
of  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Ei:i  of  Rights. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  filed  a  notice  of 
appeal  in  the  proceedings  of  Stamler  versus 
Willis,  the  case  now  pending  before  the  court 
of  appeals  of  this  circuit.  Accordingly,  It  Is 
Inappropriate  for  my  clients  at  this  time  to 
give  any  testimony  to  this  committee,  and 
Indeed  If  they  do  so  It  wou'd  render,  and 
will  render,  moot  the  very  litigation  In  which 
they  seek  a  determination  of  various  grave 
questions  of  constitutional  privileges  and 
immunities  raised  in  the  complaint  as  to  the 
legal  basis  for  this  distinguished  committee, 
the  constitutional  propriety  of  these  hear- 
ings, and  of  the  subpenas  served  upon  my 
clients.  My  clients  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  have  their  legal  position  de- 
termined In  court  before  giving  their  testi- 
mony to  this  committee. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons.  Including 
all  those  specified  in  the  complaint  marked 
"Stamler-Hall  Exhibit  No.  1"  and  all  mo- 
tions made  during  these  proceedings  by  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  myself  and  all  grounds  stated 
by  us,  I  move  that  this  honorable  committee 
quash  the  subpenas  served  upon  Dr  Stamler 
and  Mrs.  Hall. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  denied. 

Walt  a  second. 

To  make  it  more  formal.  I  ha\e  counseled 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  not  only  agrees  to  support  but 
independently  rules  to  overrule  your  motion 
to  quash. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Thank  you.  Mr   Chairman. 

In  light  of  this  ruling  and  for  the  reasons 
previously  stated,  I  have  advised  my  clients 
to  give  no  testimony  or  further  to  cooperate 
with  this  honorable  committee  until  the  out- 
come of  the  pending  litigation.  I  have  given 
them  this  advice  In  my  professional  capacity 
as  their  personal  counsel. 


After  careful  consideration  and  extended 
consultation  with  them  and  with  my  co- 
counsel.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kinoy 
of  New  York,  we  take  this  p>06ition  without 
Intending  to  reflect  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever up>on  this  distinguished  committee  or 
any  of  its  distinguished  members  or  counsel 
and  without  any  contempt  for  or  lack  of 
respect  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  your  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  or  counsel.  If  and 
when  that  case  is  finally  determined  and  If 
that  determination  Is  adverse  to  my  clients, 
they  will  return  and  proceed  before  this  com- 
mittee. However,  until  that  time.  I  have 
advised  my  clients  to  give  no  testimony  or 
information  or  further  to  cooperate  with 
this  honorable  committee. 

In  my  considered  professional  Judgment, 
the  manner  and  atmosphere  In  which  these 
proceedings  have  been  conducted  demon- 
strate that  no  legislative  purpose  or  function 
has  been  Involved.  In  a  facade  of  legislative 
factfinding,  this  distinguished  committee 
has  been  embarked  upon  a  program  of  ex- 
posure for  exposure's  sake,  character  preju- 
dice, and  degrading  of  United  States  citizens 
of  good  reputation  such  as  my  clients.  Were 
they  to  cooperate  in  this  self-destruction  and 
destruction  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  this 
erosion  of,  and  encroachment  up>on,  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  they  would  be  false  to  all  they 
and  other  thoughtful  citizens  hold 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  made  your 
pKJlnt.    That  is  enough.     (Applause.] 

You  may  file  the  statement,  but  you  may 
not  read  any  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
is  one  further  matter  that  you  would  want 
in  the  hearing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  As  a  F>olnt  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Jenner.  A  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Dr.  Stamler  and  Mrs.  Hall  do  not  Invoke 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
They  have  committed  no  crime  and  they  are 
and  have  been  loyal  to  our  country.  Bather, 
they  rest  their  refusal  to  testify  on  all  of 
the  constitutional  or  other  grounds  I  have 
previously  stated.  These  are  fundamental 
considerations  vital  to  all  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  which  they  have  submitted  to 
the  courts  for  dispiositlon  upon  deliberation 
by  fair  and  Impartial  Judges. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  NiTTLE.  Would  the  witness  state  the 
date  and  place  of  her  birth,  please? 

Mrs.  Hall.  Gentlemen,  I  adopt  and  con- 
firm all  that  my  counsel.  Mr.  Jenner,  has 
stated.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  now,  and  I  have 
always  been,  a  loyal  American  citizen.  How- 
ever, on  advice  of  my  counsel  I  respectfully 
decline  to  give  any  information  or  testimony 
or  further  to  cooperate  with  this  committee. 
If  and  when  the  litigation  which  I  have 
Instituted  is  terminated  adverse  to  my  posi- 
tion, I  will  return  before  this  committee  cr 
an  authorized  subcommittee  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  subpena  served  on  me.  At 
present,  however,  and  for  the  reasons  and  on 
the  grounds  stated  by  Mr.  Jenner  and  those 
stated  In  my  complaint  filed  by  me  on  Mon- 
day In  the  United  States  District  Court,  I 
respectfully  decline  to  answer  any  further 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  me  or  otherwise 
further  to  participate  in  these  proceedings. 

I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  take  this  posi- 
tion as  a  matter  of  principle  and  conscience 
in  order  to  test  once  and  for  all  the  validity 
of  the  kind  of  proceedings  which  have  been 
held  here  during  the  past  3  days. 
I  Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  TTiere  will  be  no  demon- 
stration. 

Wait  a  minute.  I  now  order  and  direct 
you  to  answer  that  question. 

Mrs.  Hall.  I  repeat  the  statement  1  made 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pool.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  the  next  question. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Go. 
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The      MvHsuM.  Let  It  b«  noted   th«i.  the 

wn.'fss  :,  I.-.  :,  .  : 

Mr  NiTTLi.  The  wUneas  haa  b«en  wsimed 
that  sne  may  be  In  contempt  In  leaving  the 
hearing  room. 

)At  this  point  Mrs  TolandA  Hall  lef;  the 
hearini?  room  I 

Mr  Nrrru  Let  the  record  note  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel.  Mr   Jenner  and  Sir.  SulllTan 

The  Chaiucan.  All  points  urged  and  mo- 
tions made  have  been  carefully  considered 
by  thu  subcommittee  and  overruled 

Let  It  be  noted  the  witness  has  deliberately 
left  the  hearing  room  after  beln>{  ordered 
to  answer  the  first  question  I  consider  this 
to  be  a  violation  of  every  conceivable  rule  of 
procedure  We  do  not  accept  the  reasons 
given  by  the  witness  and  her  able  counsel  for 
her  Tiilure  and  refusal  to  answer  the  first 
ques-. .  >n  and  Indicating  that  she  would  not 
an.s'*  r  others  and  deliberately  left  the  pjom 
The  witness  cannot  have  her  cake  and  eat 
It.  too 

The  subtle  approach  by  the  able  oo'unael 
of  the  witness  to  the  question  of  Implica- 
tion or  nonlmpllcatlon  of  the  fifth  amend- 
men*  or.  rather,  statement  that  his  clients 
would  not  Invoke  the  fifth  amendment  Is 
not  really  worthy  of  much  consideration 
It  Is  Just  a  subtle  attempt  to  get  thaae  irlt- 
aesses  off  and  I  say  that  reep>ectfully  He  has 
referred  to  a  member  ct  this  committee.  Mr 
Pool,  and  to  our  able  counsel  In  rather  harsh 
terras  I  say  that  his  subtle  way  of  making 
It  appear  that  his  clients  do  not  Intend  'o 
and  are  not  Invoking  the  fifth  amendment, 
his  position  Is  rejected 

We  do  not  accept  the  position  of  the  wit- 
ness and  we  consider  her  refusal  to  answer. 
and  t'l  walk  out  of  the  room,  as  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  committee,  and  foe  that  rea- 
son w?  expect  to  act  on  proceedings  for  con- 
temp*. 

Call  your  next  witness 

Mr  JcNNBi    Mr  Chairman 

I4r.  Poet    Mr  Chairman 

The  Craibman    Call  the  next  witness 

Mr  Nm-LK  Would  Lucius  Armstrong  please 
take  the  witness  stand? 

Mr  JiN.vrs  I  wsis  going  to  comment  on 
your  remiirks.  Mr  Chairman  You  deny  the 
right 

Mr  Pool..  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  the  gentleman 
Is  an  attorney  of  law  and  he  Is  dlsreapectfxil 
to  this  committee  in  addreaalng  a  remark  to 
the  Chair  when  we  have  already  gone  to  the 
nex-.  wtness 

Mr  Nrm.«  Will  you  take  the  witness 
Btai;'l   Mr   Armstrong? 

Mr  Jrnrta  If  there  Is  anything  I  have 
ever  done  In  all  my  35  years  of  practice.  I 
have  never  been  disrespectful  to  a  court  or 
a  body 

Mr  Pool.  You  are  interrupting  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  this  committee 

Mr    NrrrtE    Marshal,  remove    this   man. 

The  CHAUtUAN    Proceed 

Order  In  this  room  We  will  be  In  order 
ITeetunonj  of  Lucius  Armstrong — Resumed] 

Apputbix  n 
ruct  1 

T^.e  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes fa  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American    Actlvitiea    held    on    February    3. 

1965 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  in  executive  seeslon  on  February  3. 
1965  i.T  Room  228  of  the  Cannon  House 
Ofllce  Building,  at  1  00  pm.  The  following 
members  were  ptresent:  Edwiw  B  Wna.ia. 
Chairman  WnxiAM  M  TtrcK,  Jo«  R  Pool 
(ente--^;  r.  1  11  pm  i,  Richard  H  Icho«b, 
Oe'r  .f.  !•'  ^sNuxx.  Jr  .  Chasl^s  L.  WrLTWsa, 
JoH.N  M  Aahbbook.  Dsl  CLAWaOM,  John  H. 
Bi-im.v»N,  Jr 

"ITie  staff  members  preeent  were  Prancts 
J  MrVamara  director;  WUllam  Htu.  general 
counsel.  Alfred  M   NttUe,  counsel;  Donald  T 


AppeU.    chief   Investigator;    and  Julllette   P 
Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1  04  p.m..  and  welcomed  the  new  members 
of  the  Ccnunlttee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Com- 
mittee s  organizational  meeting,  at  which  cer- 
tain basic  resolutions  were  normally  adopted 
In  each  Congress.  As  each  resolution  was 
read  by  the  Director,  the  Chairman  explained 
the  reasons  for  Its  adciptlon 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichobd,  seconded  by 
Mr.  AsHBBOoK.  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted 

"  Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure revised  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  during  the  First  Session  of 
the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities."  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  be. 
and  they  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  Rules 
of  the  ComnUttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th 
Congress.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"On  motion  of  Mr  Ichobd,  seconded  by 
Mr  AsHBBOOK,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  'Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Chairman  be  au- 
thorized and  empowered  from  time  to  time 
to  app>olnt  subcommittees  composed  of  three 
or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  nUnorlty  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  and 
all  acts  which  the  Committee  eis  a  whole  la 
authorized  to  perform." 

"On  motion  of  Mi  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tucx,  the  following  resolution  was  luianl- 
mously  adopted: 

"  'Be  It  resolved,  that  authority  la  hereby 
delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of  the  C<:>m- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  which 
hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  determine  by 
a  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hear- 
ini^s  conducted  by  It  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and 
all  testimony  taken  and  all  documents  in- 
troduced in  evidence  In  such  an  executive 
session  shall  be  received  and  given  as  full 
consideration  for  all  purposes  as  though  In- 
troduced In  open  session  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:33  p.Bi." 

PABT    a 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  March  18,  1965: 
"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
met  In  executive  session  on  March  18,  1966, 
at  3  00  o'clock  p  m.  The  following  members 
were  present-  Edwin  E.  Wn.Lis,  Chairman; 
Joe  R  Pool.  Richabo  H  Ichobo,  Cmablcs  L. 
WxLTtrBS.  DxL  Clawson.  John  H.  Buchanan. 

"The  staff  members  present  were.  Francis 
J  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  Nlttle.  counsel;  Donald  T 
AppeU,  chief  Investigator:  and  Juliette  P. 
Joray,  recording  clerk 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  3  25  pja. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  director  reported  that  the  hearing 
stage  had  been  reached  on  the  current  Chi- 
cago area  investigation.   •    •    • 

"The  following  resolution  was  read  to  the 
members  and  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Be  It  resolved.  That  hearlnga  be  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  or 
a  subcommittee  thereof,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  and 
that  the  staff  be  authorized  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations deemed  reasonably  necessary  In 
preparation    therefor,    relating    to' 

"  'I  As  concerns  the  Chicago,  IlUnota  area 
and  the  Illinois  District  of  the  Communist 


Party  of  the  United  States:  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States;  Its  major  objectives,  and  the 
strategical  and  tactical  methods  designed  to 
aid  In  accomplishing  such  objectives;  the 
major  arecM  of  Communist  Party  concentra- 
tion; organizations  created  and  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party  to  advance  the  policies 
and  objectives  of  the  Communist  movement; 
Communist  propaiganda  activities  conducted 
In  support  of  such  objectives;  and  conspira- 
torial activities  In  aid  of,  or  in  association 
with,  foreign  Comxnunlst  govemmentfi;  and 
also  like  Information  regarding  other  Com- 
munist orgamzatlons  in  the  Chicago,  IU|. 
aols  area,  for  the  following  legisUttve 
purposes: 

'■ '( B>  to  provide  factual  Information  to  aid 
the  Congress  In  the  prop>OAal  of  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation  In  fulfillment  of  the  di- 
rections contained  In  the  mandate  to  the 
Committee  by  House  Resolution  8,  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  1965.  and  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th 
Congress; 

"'(b)  to  assist  the  Congress  In  appraising 
the  execution  by  the  administrative  agencies 
concerned  of  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950; 

"■(c)  to  provide  factual  Information  to 
aid  the  House  in  the  disposition  of  presently 
(lending  and  prop>oeed  legislation.  Including. 
but  not  limited  to.  H.R.  4293,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
bar  from  access  to  defense  facilities  Indi- 
viduals who  may  engage  In  sabotage,  espion- 
age, or  other  subversive  acts; 

"'(d>  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  so  as  to 
Impose  certain  disabilities.  In  the  manner 
and  form  therein  provided,  upon  those  per- 
sons "affiliated  with"  Communist  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  upon  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers thereof. 

"  'Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  hearings 
may  Include  any  other  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Conunlttee  which  it.  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  appointed  to  con- 
duct these  bearings,  may  designate.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  6: 46  o'clock 
p.m." 

raxT  3 

TTie  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  May  C,  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  In  executive  session  on  May  6.  1965. 
at  10:00  a.m.  In  Room  225,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  The  following  members 
were  present :  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman; 
Joe  R  Pool,  Richabd  Ichobd,  Charles  Welt- 
neb.  John  Ashbbook.  Dbl  Clawson,  John  H. 
Buchanan    (entered   at   10  30  am  ) 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Fr&ncli 
J  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz.  gen- 
eral counsel;  Alfred  Nlttle.  counsel:  and 
Juliette  P.  Joray.  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at   10: 10  am 

"It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  Chicago  hear- 
ings beginning  May  25  The  chairman  des- 
ignated Messrs.  Pool.  Wxltnxk,  Ashbrook 
and  CLAW90N  as  associate  members  and  him- 
self as  chairman,  as  the  subcommittee  to  sit 
at  the  Chicago  hearings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  discussion  concerning  the  language  of 
the  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  persons  that  may 
be  Identified  by  witnesses  as  CommunW 
Party  members  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago 
hearlnga.  or  about  whom  defamatory  or  In- 
criminating testimony  might  be  given  or 
evoked  In  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  in 
compliance  with  Rule  XI  26(m).  resulted  in 
a  motion  by  Mr  Weltnxb,  seconded  by  Mr. 
AsHBMooK,  that  the  letter  be  revised  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  AsKBaooK  The  motion  car- 
ried. It  was  agreed  that  the  llmlUtlon  date 
be  set  as  May  18. 


•The  director  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and 
stated  that  the  Information  he  wa.s  about  to 
give  to  the  Committee  came  from  a  source 
believed  by  him  to  be  accurate  and  reliable 
and  so  found  to  have  been  In  the  past 

"The  director  testified  that,  as  he  had  re- 
ported earlier,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  Is  Di- 
rector of  the  Heart  Section  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Health  Department.  Within  the  p.xst 
year  his  section  has  received  grants  of  ne.'irly 
$300,000  from  federal  funds  of  the  U  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
originating  In  the  Heart  Dep.irtment  of  the 
Nitlonal  Institutes  of  Health.  His  salary  Is 
$19,350  pear  year  and  he  has  approximately 
29  employees  under  his  supervi.ilon.  In- 
cluded among  them  are  Yolanda  Hall.  who. 
in  testifying  as  a  defease  vv-ltness  for  the 
top  CP  leaders  tried  before  Judge  Medina  on 
Smith  Act  charges  In  1949,  stated  that  she 
was  a  Communist  Party  member,  that  she 
had  Joined  the  Party  In  1939  and  the  Young 
Communist  League  In  1937. 

•The  director  further  testified  that  in  ad- 
dition to  Yolanda  Hall  Dr.  Slamler  h.i.d  on 
his  staff  a  number  of  other  person.*   •    •   •. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  director  stated  that  the  staff  had  in- 
formation that  Dr.  Stamler  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  1958  and  Is  known 
to  have  attended  a  Communist  Party  meet- 
ing as  recently  as  1961;  also  that,  to  date,  he 
continues  high-level  Communist  Party  con- 
tacts and  associations,  and  Is  a  big  con- 
tributor to  Party  fund  drives. 

"At  a  rally  of  the  American  Pe.^ce  Crusade 
in  1954  Dr.  Stamler,  who  was  the  youth  di- 
rector of  the  organization,  attacked  the  Ad- 
ministration as  war  mongers  and  Wall 
Street  stooges,  and  accused  then  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  of  leading  the  U.S.  into  war 
with  Indo-Chlna.  He  made  a  collection 
speech  and  mocked  Chicago's  Civil  Defense 
Program. 

"In  1962,  he  was  host  to  three  visiting  Rus- 
sians, alleged  to  be  heart  specialists,  who 
came  to  this  country  under  the  terms  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program,  and  who  had 
speclflcally  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to 
visit  Stamler  while  In  the  United  States. 

"A  Newsletter  published  by  the  .-Vmerlcan 
Security  Council  In  December  of  1957  stated 
'One  of  the  most  active  Commiiiilsis  in  the 
professional  ranks  Is  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,' 
and  listed  his  record  of  Communist  affilia- 
tions. (As  to  the  first  Item,  upon  reading  It. 
the  director  stated  that  there  w;i£  probably 
error  in  it  as  to  place  where  Stamler  Joined 
the  Communist  Party,  because  the  Commit- 
tee's investigation  revealed  he  wa.s  m  New 
York  City,  not  Chicago,  In  1946  ) 

"The  director  also  stated  that,  as  he  had 
Indicated  at  an  earlier  meeting.  Dr  Stamler's 
Communist  record  dates  back  to  the  '408 
He  was  active  In  the  Young  Communist 
League  In  New  York  City  at  that  time,  and 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  hend  up  the 
Sute  Student  Section  of  YCL.  In  1947  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  AIMS  (Association  of  Internes 
»nd  Medical  Students),  a  Communist  front 
for  medical  students  and  lnterne.s.  In  1950. 
In  Chicago,  he  was  active  in  the  a.sslgnment 
of  certain  jjersons  to  the  underground  appa- 
f»tU5  of  the  Communist  Party. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"According  to  a  very  reliable  source    both 

Dr.    Stamler     and   •    •   •   were     Communist 
Partv  members  in  1958 

"The  director  testified  that  Yolnnda  Hall. 
»1«)  known  as  Bobble  Hall  and  Yolanda 
ft^kas.  has  publicly  and  under  outh  stated 
that  she  was  a  Communist.  She  testified  as 
»  defense  witness  for  the  top  Communist 
Party  leaders  tried  on  Smith  Act  charges  In 
1949  before  Judge  Medina.  She  stated  at 
ttat  time  that  she  was  a  Communist  Partv 
OMnber.  that  she  had  Joined  the  Party  in 
JM9,  and  the  Young  Communist  League  in 
1M7,    She    was    denied    a    teaching    Job    in 


Chicago  public  schools  in  1949  because  of 
her  openly  proclaimed  party  membership. 

"According  to  the  Dally  'Wcrker  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1949r"she  was  executive  director 
of  the  Chicago  Workers  School,  the  Party's 
school  In  Chicago  which  has  been  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

"She  was  one  of  a  group  of  American  dele- 
gates to  Stalin's  2nd  World  'Peace'  Congress 
held  In  Warsaw  In  November,  1950,  and 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Congress, 

"He  also  said  that  the  Committee  has  In- 
formation that  she  took  part  In  picket  line 
demonstration  and  leaflet  distribution,  spon- 
sored by  the  Emma  Lazarus  Federation  of 
Jewish  Women's  Clubs,  succes,sor  of  the  In- 
ternational Workers  Order's  Emma  Lazarus 
Division  of  the  Jewish  People's  Fraternal 
Order,  which  Is  on  the  Attorney  General's 
list,  In  March  of  1960,  and  that  she  Is  kno'wm 
to  have  attended  the  75th  May  D.iy  celebra- 
tion In  April  of  1961;  the  40th  celebration 
of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  UrUted  States  in  1959:  and  the  Dally 
Worker  Anniversary  celebration  in  January 
of  1956. 

"The  director  testified  also  that  Mrs. 
Laura  Rae  Blough  and  her  husband  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  recruited  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  by  Dr.  Stamler. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Pool,  sec- 
oned  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  unanimously 
carried,  that  subpoenas  be  authorized  to  be 
Issued  to  •  •  *,  Yolanda  Hall.  •  •  •,  to  re- 
quire their  attendance  at  the  Chicago  hear- 
ings, that  the  Committee  deems  such  attend- 
ance necessary  In  furtherance  of  its  legisla- 
tive purpoeee. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  meeting  adjourned  at   11  25  a-m." 

PART    4 

The  follo'Wlng  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subconunlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-Anaerlcan  Activities  held 
on  January  13,  1966: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  on  May  6,  19G5, 
to  conduct  hearings  in  Chicago.  Illinois, 
commencing  on  May  25,  1965,  relating  to 
Communist  Party  activities  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  IlllnolB  District  of  the  Communist 
Party,  met  In  executive  session  on  January 
13,  1966,  In  Boom  429,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  at  9:00  a.m.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Bubcommlttee  were  present:  Ed- 
win E.  Willis,  Chairman;  Del  Cl.^'wson, 
Charles  L.  Weltner. 

"The  staff  members  present  were :  Francis 
McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
.at  9:10  a.m.  and  announced  that  this  meet- 
ing was  called,  after  notice  to  all  subcom- 
mittee members,  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering what  action  the  subcommittee  should 
take  regarding  the  refusals  of  •  •  *,  Yo- 
landa Hall  and  •  •  •  on  May  27.  1965,  to 
answer  questions  pertinent  to  the  subjects 
under  inquiry  before  the  subcommittee  and 
their  departure  without  leave,  at  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  said  subcommittee 
In  Chicago,  and  what  recommendations  the 
subcommittee  would  make  to  the  full  com- 
mittee regarding  their  citation  for  contempt 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony,  and 
due  consideration  of  the  matter,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cuiwson.  seconded  by  Mr. 
Weltner,  and  unanimously  carried,  that  a 
report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of 
Yolanda  Hall  to  answer  questions  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  Inquiry  before  said 
subcommittee  and  her  departure  without 
leave  at  the  hearing  aforesaid,  be  referred 
and    submitted    to   the   Committee    on    Un- 


.^merlcan  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  report  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  aforesaid  falliu-es  of  said  wit- 
ness be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  the  said  Yolanda  Hall  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  end  that  she  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  a.m. 

PART    5 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  January  13,  1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  January  13, 
1966,  at  9:45  a.m.,  In  Room  129,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Edwin  E  Willis.  Chair- 
man; Richard  H.  Ichord,  George  F.  Senner, 
Charles  L.  Weltner.  Del   Clawson. 

"Also  present  were  the  following  staff  mem- 
bers: Francis  J.  McNamara,  director;  William 
Hltz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  coun- 
sel; and  Juliette  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:45  ajn.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called, 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  for 
two  purposes,  the  first  to  consider  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wii-Lis,  appointed  to  con- 
duct hearings  In  Chicago.  Illinois,  which 
commenced  on  May  25,  1965,  that  •  •  •  , 
Yolanda  Hall,  and  •  •  •  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt because  of  their  refusals  to  testify,  and 
their  departure  without  leave  In  hearings 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  in  Chicago 
In  May  1965;  and  the  second  •    *    •   . 

"As  to  the  first  matter,  the  Chairman  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  May  25,  26,  and  27,  1965.  as  con- 
templated under  the  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  March  18.  1965;  that  the 
subcommittee  met  on  May  25.  1965  in  the 
Old  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  Building, 
1212  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois,  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses, 
Including  •  •  •,  Yolanda  Hall  and  •  •  •, 
who  had  been  duly  subpoenaed  to  appear  as 
witnesses  before  said  subcommittee;  that  the 
hearings  were  commenced  on  that  date; 
•  •  •;  that  the  witness  Yolanda  Hall  was 
called  to  testify  and  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  on  May  27,  1965.  there  being 
a  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  in  attend- 
ance; that  the  witness  Yolanda  Hall  having 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  was  asked  to  state  her  full 
name  and  residence  for  the  record  and 
whether  she  was  represented  by  counsel,  to 
which  she  responded;  that  she  wels  then 
asked  to  state  the  date  and  place  of  her  birth, 
which  she  refused  to  do;  that  she  stated  that 
she  would  not  answer  any  further  questions 
that  might  be  put  to  her;  and  that  she  then 
departed  without  leave;  *  *  •;  that  a 
quorum  of  the  subconunlttee  met  In  execu- 
tive session  on  January  13,  1966.  at  which 
time  motions  were  made  and  unanimously 
adopted  with  respect  to  each  of  said  persons. 
to  wit,  •  •  *,  Yolanda  Hall,  and  •  •  •,  that 
a  reprart  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals 
of  each  of  them  to  testify  before  tald  sub- 
committee at  said  hearings,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  each  without  leave,  be  referred  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  report  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  each  of  said  wit- 
nesses be  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  order  that  each  of  said  wit- 
nesses may  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  end 
that  each  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the 
manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 
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A  motion  Wis  made  by  Mr  (Xawvon.  a«c- 
ondcd  by  Mr  SsNxn.  that  the  iubcomxnlt- 
tee>  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  re- 
fus^iis  of  Tolanda  HaJl  to  answer  questions 
p«rt:nent  to  the  question  under  Inquiry  and 
hpr  departure  without  leave  at  the  bearlnccs 
conducted  before  it  In  Chicago,  Illlnola.  com- 
mencing on  the  asth  day  of  May  1965,  be  and 
the  same  Is  hereby  approved  knd  adopted. 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Ac'ivitles  report  the  said  failures  of  Tolanda 
Ha;:  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
en<l  mat  the  said  Tolanda  Hall  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  In  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
vided by  law;  and  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  and  flle  such  report  constituting 
the  failures  of  the  said  Tolanda  Hall  The 
motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  earned  unani- 
mously 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10  50  i  m  • 

Mr  WILLIS  I  Interrupting  the  read- 
1x11?  Mr  Speaker,  the  Issue  In  relation 
to  this  particular  citation  Is  Identical 
with  the  one  previously  acted  upon,  and 
wli:  shortly  be  explained  very  briefly 
I  therefore  ask  that  further  reading  of 
the  report  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ix>u- 
islana''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  astalast  the  resolution  on 
the  grounds  that  It  is  violative  of  nile 
XI.  paragraph  26im)  of  the  rules  of  the 
Hoa=^.  requiring  that  testimony  which 
may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrlml- 
nat*-  the  witness  be  taken  in  executive 
session.  I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into  the 
same  delineation  of  my  reasons  thfct  I 
gave  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
resolution.  But  I  suggest,  with  due  re- 
spect, that  the  Chair  should  consider 
the  fact  that  in  this  case,  even  though 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decision  is  not  controlling.  It  Is  never- 
theless persuasive,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  Chair  from  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Yellin  v.  the  United  States. 
374  US.  1091,  page  114.  where  the  Coiirt 
recited  the  rule  which  was  then  under 
con.slderatlon  as  follows: 

Ex-outlve  hearings;  If  a  majority  of  lhe 
coni.T.ittee  or  subcommittee  duly  appoln'.ed 
as  provided  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Reprpsentatlves  believes  that  the  Interroga- 
tion of  a  witness  in  a  public  hearing  might 
end  i.".trer  national  security  or  unjustly  In- 
jure .his  reputation  or  the  reputation  of  other 
individuals,  the  conimlttee  shall  interrogate 
such  witness  In  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  necessity  or  the 
advisability  of  conducting  such  interrogation 
thereafter  in  a  public  bearing. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  now  read  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  on  this  particular  rule. 
where  the  Court,  discussing  the  rules  that 
make  up  the  Code  of  Fair  Procedure  that 
were  approved  in  the  year  1955.  said  as 
follows : 

All  these  rules  work  for  the  witness'  bene- 
flt.  They  show  that  the  committee  has  in  a 
number  of  instances  Intended  to  assure  the 
witness  fair  treatment,  even  the  right  to 
■wlvir-e  of  counsel  or  undue  publicity,  and 
even  the  right  not  to  be  photographed  by 
television  cameras 

Rule  DC.  In  providing  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion when  a  public  heArtng  might  unjustly 
Inju.-e   a   witness'   reputation,   has   the  same 


protection  Import  And  If  It  Is  the  witness 
who  Is  being  protected,  the  most  logical  per- 
son to  have  the  right  to  enforce  those  pro- 
tecUoos  Is  the  witness  himself. 

I  respectfully  suggest.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  respondent,  who  was  called  as  a 
witness,  requested  In  the  Instant  case 
that  she  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  an  executive  session,  a  request 
that  was  denied  by  the  committee.  The 
respondent  subsequently  walked  out  on 
the  committee  without  testifying 

I  read  from  the  court,  to  show  that  the 
respondent  had  no  alternative  under 
such  circumstances.  On  page  121  the 
court  says  this: 

Petitioner  has  no  traditional  remedy,  such 
as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ...  by  which 
to  redress  the  loes  of  his  rlehta  If  the  Com- 
mittee Ignores  his  request  for  an  executive 
session.  It  Is  highly  Improbable  that  peti- 
tioner could  obtain  an  injunction  against 
the  Committee  that  would  protect  him  from 
public  exposure  .  .  .  Nor  Is  there  an  admin- 
istrative remedy  for  petitioner  to  pursue, 
should  the  Committee  faU  to  consider  the 
risk  of  Injury  to  his  reputation.  To  answer 
the  questions  put  to  him  publicly  and  then 
seek  redress  is  no  answer.  For  one  thing,  his 
testimony  will  cause  the  Injury  he  seeks  to 
avoid:  under  pain  of  perjury,  he  cannot  by 
artful  dissimulation  evade  revealing  the  In- 
formation he  wishes  to  remain  confidential. 
Por  another,  he  has  no  opportunity  to  re- 
cover In  damages.  Even  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment is  not  sufficient  protection,  since  peti- 
tioner could  say  many  things  which  would 
discredit  him  without  subjecting  himself  to 
the  risk  of  criminal  prosecution.  The  only 
avenue  open  Is  that  which  petitioner  actually 
took     He  refused  to  testify. 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  Court  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Speaker  that 
it  would  sustain  the  dignity  and  Integrity 
of  the  House  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
rule  for  which  I  contend  were  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr  WILLIS.  Just  for  a  minute.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  urge  the  same  objection  to 
this  point  of  order  as  was  stated  in  the 
previous  case.  The  gentleman  from 
Mis.sourl.  I  believe,  wishes  to  make  a 
further  elaboration. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ICHORD.     I  do,  Mr  Speaker. 

To  assist  the  Chair  In  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  would  point  out  to  the  Chair 
that  the  facts  are  essentially  the  same 
£us  In  the  Cohen  case,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  raised  a  point  of 
order  again  under  rule  XI  26 (m)  that 
the  witness,  Yolanda  Hall,  should  have 
been  afforded  an  executive  session. 

Mr  Speaker,  In  this  case  the  question 
of  executive  session  is  not  at  issue  The 
gentleman  from  Dllnols  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing lawyers  of  the  House,  but  In 
this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  obviously 
failed  to  read  his  lesson  He  obviously 
has  been  involved  in  voting  on  too  many 
measures  coming  before  the  House  this 
last  week  of  the  session. 

I  direct  the  Speaker's  attention  to 
page  14  of  the  committee  report,  which 
sets  out  the  hearings  In  full. 

I  direct  the  Speaker's  attention  to  line 
16,  which  will  make  It  clear  to  the 
Speaker  that  the  witness.  Yolanda  Hall, 
did  not  request  an  executive  session  from 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities 
Page  16: 

Mr.  Jknnxb  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  per- 
mit me  a  slight  amendment?  Mr,  SulUvan 
calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  pre- 
sentlng  the  motion  I  perhaps  overstated  at 
to  the  reach  of  my  request  to  examine  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  taken  In  executive  ses- 
sion. I  intended  and  I  wish  to  amend  with 
your  permission — 

Talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr  Willis — 

that  the  request  was  to  examine  witnesses 
and  evidence,  documentary  and  otherwise 
taken  In  executive  session  relating  to  Mn 
Hall  and  Dr  Stamler. 

Now — 

The  Chaikman.  But  not  to  hear  Mrs.  Hall 
In  executive  session? 

Mr.  Jknnks.  Oh.  no.    Ko. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  of  executive 
session  is  not  involved  In  this  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  Recognition  at  th^s 
point  rests  with  the  Chair.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates) 
seek  further  recognition  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.    Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  done 
my  homework.  I  have  read  the  reports 
and  noted  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  stated  as  It  appears 
in  the  report.  I  have  also  read  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee,  and  I  need  only 
refer  the  Chair  to  page  337  of  the  hear- 
ings where  there  appears  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  follows: 

I  ask  this  committee  to  take  In  executive 
session  any  testimony  by  my  clients,  that  U. 
Dr.  Stamler  and  Mrs  Hall,  and  any  testi- 
mony by  any  other  n-ltnesses  about  Dr 
St&mler  and  Mrs,  Hall.     That  Is  my  reques:. 

So  that  the  request  was  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  testimony  to  be  taken  in 
executive  session.  The  point  is  made 
and  the  point  caimot  be  overlooked.  For 
the  reasons  suggested.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  that  the  Chair  sustain  my  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  1  has  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  privileged  report  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  citing  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subcommitee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  for 
contempt.  The  point  of  order  is  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  subcommittee, 
while  holding  hearings  In  Chicago,  failed 
or  refused  to  follow  the  rules  of  the 
House — specifically,  rule  XI.  clause  26 
tm) — and.  at  the  demand  of  the  wit- 
nesses' attorney,  take  the  testimony  in 
executive  session  rather  than  in  an  open 
hearing. 

The  Chair  will  again  read  clause  26 
<mi.  rule  XI.  as  follows: 

"(mi  If  the  committee  determines  that 
evidence  or  testimony  at  an  Investleatlve 
hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate any  person.  It  shall — 

( 1 )  Receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  In 
executive  session; 

(2)  Afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
voltintartly  to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 


i3)   Receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
,ch  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesees. 

Tlie  Chair  again  agrees  with  the  een- 
tleman  from  Illinois  that  the  three  sub- 
clauses are  not  In  the  alternative.  Each 
subclause  stands  by  Itself.  The  Chair 
will  point  out,  however,  that  the  sub- 
section places  the  determination  with 
tJie  committee,  not  with  the  witness. 

The  Chair  will  also  point  out  paren- 
thetically, that  subsection  (k>  of  rule 
KI.  provides : 

witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings  may 
,,e  accompanied  by  their  own  coun.se:  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
rhelr  constitutional  rights. 

This  privilege,  unlike  advocacy  in  a 
court,  does  not  as  a  matter  of  right  en- 
title the  attorney  to  present  arprument, 
make  motions,  or  make  demands  on  the 
committee. 

Now  the  Chair  will  cite  clause  26' a >  of 
nile  XI,  which  states  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  its  committees 
so  far  as  applicable.  This  proviMon  also 
applies  to  the  subcommittees  of  any  such 
committee.  Consequently,  the  Chair 
must  examine  the  facts  to  see  if  the  sub- 
committee did  In  fact  compl,v  with  clause 
26tm>  of  rule  XI, 

The  Chair  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  It  is  pointed  out  on  page  8  of 
the  report  that  the  witness  in  this  in- 
stance was  Invited  to  appear  and  testify 
in  executive  session.  The  invitation  was 
ignored. 

It  will  be  noted,  on  pages  11  through 
14  of  the  committee  report,  that  the  at- 
torney for  witness  Hall  made  demand 
for  an  executive  session.  You  will  note, 
on  page  11  of  the  report,  that  when  the 
demand  for  an  executive  se.ssion  was 
made,  the  subcommittee  took  a  recess. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  statement  following  that  re- 
cess, that  the  subcommittee  had  con- 
sidered and  determined  not  to  take  the 
testimony  In  executive  .session.  The 
chairman  so  states,  on  page  12  of  the 
Hall  citation: 

Your  motion,  now  made,  that  -Mrs.  Hall  be 
now  heard  In  executive  session  I  deny  after 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
have  complied  with  rule  26(m)  and  all 
other  applicable  rules  of  the  House  and  of 
'his  committee. 

It  is  patently  clear  to  the  Chair  that 
me  subcommittee  did  comply  with  clause 
26imi.  and  made  the  determination 
necessary  thereunder.  Accordinglv.  the 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlla- 
mentar>'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
^tate  his  parllamentarv'  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker.  Is  It  in 
order  for  me  to  request  the  Chair  for 
an  explanation  of  a  part  of  the  Chair's 
nmng;  namely,  that  part  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  representation  before  a 
committee  of  a  witness  by  a  lawyer? 

In  his  ruling  the  Chair  has  indicated 
"lat  counsel  does  not.  as  a  matter  of 
nght,  have  the  right  to  present  argu- 
[nent,  make  motion,  or  make  demands  on 
lhe  committee. 

Does  this  mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If 
an  objection  l.s  to  be  voiced  to  an  action 
°y  the  committee,  that  the  objection 
"lust  be  made  by  the  witness  or  the  re- 


spondent himself,  rather  tiian  by  the 
counsel  of  the  witness? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  witness  to  protect  himself,  after  con- 
sulting coimsel,  if  he  desires  to  consult 
counsel.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  witness 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  take 
it  that  it  is  not  in  order  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  for  counsel  to  in- 
terpose an  objection  to  procedures  of 
the  committee? 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  is  not  go- 
ing to  make  a  ruling  in  resi>ect  to  the 
question  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  the  Chair  will  .state  that 
that  is  a  matter  which  the  Chair  would 
agree  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  Chair 

Another  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr, 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  further  parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  thus  far  inter- 
posed points  of  order  to  each  of  the  cita- 
tions. 

Is  there  a  parliamentary  procedure  un- 
der which  I  may  ask  unanimou.';  consent 
to  have  my  point  of  order  on  i-ule  XXVI 
im)  interposed  to  further  citations. 
rather  than  to  rise  in  each  instance  and 
make  that  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  niav  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 
committee  would  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  orderly  procedure  would  be  to  take 
each  citation  up  in  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 


YOLANDA  HALL 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Res.  1061 
Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusals 
of  Yolanda  Hall  to  answer  questions  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  inquiry  before 
a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  the  said 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
her  departure  without  leave,  together  with  all 
the  facts  in  connection  therewith,  under  the 
seal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  to  the  end  that  the  said 
Yolanda  Hall  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  a  short  inquiry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIS.     All  right. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  on  that  last  motion  to  recommit 
that  I  offered,  I  now  feel  it  is  futile  to 
follow  the  same  course  with  respect  to 
the  next  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  offer  the  same 
motion  to  the  resolutions  in  each  in- 
stance if  I  believed  there  would   be   a 


change  in  the  vote  thereon  However,  I 
feel  the  action  would  oe  exactly  the  same 
on  this  resolution  and  on  the  next  resolu- 
tion as  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  expedite  time 
here,  the  hour  is  getting  late,  I  will  forgo 
offering  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord], 
to  present  the  committee's  case  against 
Yolanda  Hall. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  share  the  sen- 
timents of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  too  will  be  brief  in  the  sub- 
mission of  this  citation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  facts  are  basically  the  same  as  the 
preceding  Cohen  citation,  so  adequately 
developed  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner], 

That  is,  a  valid  subpena  was  Issued 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  The  subpena  was  duly 
served    on    the    witness.    Yolanda    Hall. 

She  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  She  was  asked  her 
name,  and  she  replied  to  the  committee 
and  gave  the  committee  her  name.  She 
was  asked  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  her 
birth,  and  she  refused  to  answer  the 
question  put  by  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee. And.  despite  the  warnings  of  the 
Chair  that  she  might  be  in  contempt  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  out  of  the  hearing  room 
there  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  as 
long  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
will  allow  me  time,  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

As  In  the  Cohen  case,  a  rule  26<m) 
letter  was  sent — and  I  might  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  the  practice  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  That  is.  when  any  person  has 
been  identified  before  the  committee  in 
executive  session  as  a  Communist,  as  a 
subversive,  or  when  testimony  is  antici- 
pated that  might  tend  to  defame  or  de- 
grade that  witness,  the  committee  sends 
the  witness  a  rule  26(m)  letter. 

What  we  do  in  that  letter,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  tell  the  witness  that  such  de- 
rogatory information  has  been  received 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  refuse  to  yield  until 
I  have  completed  my  statement. 

We  tell  the  witness  that  there  will 
probably  be,  or  there  may  be  testimony 
that  will  degrade  this  particular  witness, 
and  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
come  into  executive  session  outside' the 
glare  of  publicity  and  deny,  refute,  or 
explain  away  any  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  the  witness. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  that  letter  has 
always  been  sent.    And  not  a  single  time. 
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I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  has 
any  witness  availed  himself  of  that  op- 
portunity. 

On  May  6.  in  the  case  of  Dr  Starrier 
and  in  the  case  of  Yolanda  Hall,  this 
let'.er  was  sent.  She  was  given  until 
Mav    18  to  have  this  executive  sesslan. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  will  iJie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    ICHORD     I  decline  to  do  so. 

I  will  state  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  If  he  will  read  the 
hearing  there  was  a  long  colloquy  l>e- 
tween  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Willis)  and  the  distinguished  at- 
torney of  Yolanda  Hall.  Mr.  Jenner. 

Mr  Jenner  made  it  clear  on  pcige  14 
that  he  was  not  even  asking  for  an  execu- 
tive session  on  the  part  of  this  witness, 
because  he  knew  that  the  witness  did  riot 
want  to  take  the  fifth  amendment  In 
executive  session. 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  WILLIS  I  am  so  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  that  point,  because 
It  ha.s  never  been  made  before. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
8U1  executive  hearing  In  Washington  be- 
fore we  went  to  Chicago. 

Niw,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  re- 
pnjtiohes  us  for  not  having  an  executive 
session  In  Chicago. 

I  asked  all  these  witnesses,  the  three 
of  them  through  their  lawyers,  now,  wait 
what  do  you  want — I  sent  you  a  letter 
and  told  you  that  you  could  refute  the 
evidence  we  received  in  Washington.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  hearing  you  want,  giv- 
ing you  the  right  to  do  that — I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  that. 

Oh.  no.  they  said,  we  do  not  want 
that — we — I — the  witness — contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  said — I  want  to 
be  t)oss  of  the  shape   of  the  hearings. 

The  rules  of  the  House  say  it  Is  up  to 
the  committee  to  conduct  an  open  or 
executive  hearing  and  the  presumption 
is  It  must  be  open.  But  now  these  wit- 
nesses want  to  arrogate  unto  themselves 
the  prerogative  of  the  committee  and  say 
I.  Mrs.  Hall— I,  Dr  Stamler— I.  Mr. 
Cohen — never  mind  what  you  want,  we 
want  an  executive  hearing. 

T^ie  rules  of  the  House,  House  Rule 
26(si  states  that  all  committee  hearings 
shall  be  open  except  where  the  commit- 
tee by  a  majority  vote  votes  that  it  will 
be  executive 

TT  e  full  committee  affirmatively  voted 
that  the  hearings  in  Chicago  were  to  be 
open 

So  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  makes  the 
point  that  what  these  witnesses  In  Chi- 
cago wanted  was  not  a  delayed  26im> 
hearing  at  which  they  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  evidence  that 
we  had  against  them  as  reviewed  in  the 
letter — not  at  all — they  wanted  to  con- 
vert open  hearings  into  executive 
hearings. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
is  eminently  accurate 

We  could  not  satisfy  these  witnesses. 
If  we  had  given  them  an  executive  ses- 
sion then  they  would  have  said  we  were 
conducting  star  chamber  proceedings. 


If  we  had  given  them  a  public  session 
then  the  witnesses  would  have  contended 
we  were  holdmg  them  up  to  public  con- 
tempt. 

So  in  that  regard,  you  are  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  very 
outstanding  lawyer  and  he  has  done  a 
pretty  good  Job.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  muddy- 
ing the  waters  on  these  contempt  cita- 
tions. He  has  made  a  good  elTort  to  make 
It  appear  that  these  witnesses  may  have 
been  mistreated  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
I  think  even  those  who  may  be  opposed 
philosophically  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  realize  there 
Is  no  more  outstanding  lawyer  In  this 
House  than  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Watisl.  He  IS  not  only  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, he  Is  chairman  of  four  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  He  heads  up  more  committees 
than  any  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  Is  recognized  as  a  very 
fair  man  and  a  very  congenial  man  He 
Is  one  of  the  great  constitutional  lawyers 
in  this  body.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois — and  I  Include  myself 
in  this  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
forgotten  more  law  than  you  and  I  ever 
knew. 

But  I  want  to  make  this  statement  be- 
cause he  Is  very  zealous  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  witness.  I 
repeat,  he  Is  very  zealous  to  protect  the 
con.stitutional  rights  of  any  witness  that 
appears  before  the  committee. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  so  that 
you  will  fully  appreciate  the  ability  of 
Ed  Willis  as  a  lawyer  that  you  read  the 
exchange  between  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis]  and  the  lawyer 
who  Is  representing  Mrs.  Hall.  Mr. 
Jenner. 

I  ask  that  you  read  the  hearings  and 
the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Jenner  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis! 
and  you  will  appreciate  what  a  fair  man. 
what  a  great  lawyer  he  is  and  how  zeal- 
ous he  Is  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  witnesses.  I  am  sure  some 
of  the  Members  In  this  body  do  not  fully 
realize  what  happens  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  hear- 
ings. 

I  believe  I  should  read  Into  the  Record. 
In  order  to  refute  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  that  these  witnesses  are 
reputable  people,  an  excerpt  from  the 
report.  The  sjmipathy  of  the  House  has 
been  appealed  to  here,  saying  that  Yo- 
landa Hall  Is  a  very  reputable  person. 
The  D.S.  courts — the  district  courts,  the 
circuit  courts,  and  the  US  Supreme 
Court — have  held  time  and  time  again 
that  it  Is  libelous  per  se  to  wnite  that  a 
person  Is  a  Communist.  So  I  do  not 
think  you  can  say  that  a  person  who  Is  a 
Communist  has  a  good  reputation. 

This  witness  is  a  professed  Commu- 
nist. I  read  Into  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  the  director  of  the  committee 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  executive  session. 


which  Is  a  summary  of  all  of  the  Infor- 
mation that  the  committee  has  on  Yo- 
landa Hall.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  use 
this  as  a  means  of  punishing  Yolanda 
Hall,  because  punishment  is  not  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Punishment  is  for  the  courts 
But  I  am  offering  this  evidence  to  show 
to  you  that  this  woman  does  not  have 
good  repute,  as  I  have  heard  circulated 
around  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  director  testified  lliat  Yolanda  Hill, 
alflo  known  as  Bobble  Hall  and  Yolanda 
Praliaa.  has  publicly  and  under  oath  stated 
that  she  was  a  Communist.  She  testined  as 
a  defense  witness  for  the  top  Communut 
Party  leaders  tried  on  Smith  Act  charges  In 
1949  before  Judge  Medina.  She  stated  at 
that  time  that  she  was  a  Communist  Party 
member,  that  she  had  Joined  the  P.irty  in 
1939.  and  the  Young  Communist  League  In 
1937.  She  was  denied  a  teaching  Job  in  Chi- 
cago public  schools  In  1949  because  of  her 
openly  proclaimed  party  membership. 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1049.  she  was  execuUve  director 
of  the  Chicago  Workers  School,  the  Party's 
school  In  Chicago  which  has  been  cited  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

She  was  one  of  a  group  of  American  dele- 
gates to  Stalin's  2nd  World  "Peace"  Congress 
held  in  Warsaw  In  November.  1950,  and  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Congress 

He  also  said  that  the  Committee  has  in- 
formaUon  that  she  took  part  In  picket  line 
demonstration  and  leaflet  distribution,  spo.n- 
sored  by  the  Emma  Lazarus  Federation  of 
Jewish  Women's  Clubs,  successor  of  the  In- 
ternational Workers  Order's  Emma  Lazarus 
Division  of  the  Jewish  People's  Fraternal 
Order,  which  Is  on  the  Attorney  General's 
list.  In  March  of  1960.  and  that  she  Is  known 
to  have  attended  the  75th  May  Day  celebra- 
tion In  April  of  1961:  the  40th  celebration 
of  the  Anniversary  of  the  CommutUst  Party 
of  the  United  States  in  1959:  and  the  D.illy 
Worker  Anniversary  celebration  In  January 
of  1956. 

So  certainly  this  woman  is  a  professed 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  vote  this 
citation,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  if  the 
House  does  not  vot«  this  citation,  you 
may  as  well  throw  the  subpena  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  out  the 
window,  because  In  this  case  the  wit- 
ness went  before  the  district  court  and 
asked  for  an  injunction  against  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities hearing  her.  The  district  court 
refused  that  injunction,  ruled  against 
the  witness,  and  then  the  witness  ap- 
pealed the  decision  to  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  a  continuing  body.  If 
we  do  not  vote  this  citation,  we  are  doing 
away  with  the  subpena  power,  because 
this  Is  the  way  every  witness  who  might 
appear  before  any  committee  could  do: 
that  Is.  hold  it  In  court  for  2  years  until 
Congress  adjourned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  ICHORD.  In  closing.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  should  clearly  understand 
what  It  does  in  these  contempt  citations. 
We  are  doing  little  more  than  swearing 
out  a  wairant  for  this  witness.  Yolanda 
Hall,  because  the  district  attorney  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  then  take  this 
citation  before  a  grand  Jury  and  the 


rand  Jury  must  return  an  Indictment. 
Alter  the  Indictment  is  returned  by  the 

rand  jury,  tliis  witness  will  have  a  trial. 
She  can  have  a  trial  by  jury  In  the  courts. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  doinp  the  same 

iiing  as  swearing  out  a  war: ant. 

The  case  of  Yolanda  Hall  is  basically 
the  same  as  that  of  Milton  Cohen.  She 
was  a  subpenaed  witness  in  the  same 
hearings  as  Mr.  Cohen — the  fdmmittee 
hearings  held  in  Chicago  in  May  1965. 
The  committee  chairman  has  already  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  great  care  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  u>ok  in  ad- 
vance of  those  hearings  to  guarantee 
their  thoroughness,  their  fairnes.s.  their 
legality,  and  their  constitutionality  from 
ever>-  possible  viewpoint.  L\ery  step  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  as  applying  to 
the  case  of  Milton  Cohen,  includintr  the 
rule  26im)  notification  letter,  applies 
equally  to  the  case  of  Yolanda  Hall. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  about  Yolanda 
Hall  and  her  conduct  before  the  com- 
mittee? 

As  I  have  indicated,  they  are  basically 
ilie  same  as  those  regarding  Cohen 
What  difference  there  Is  between  them 
lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  a  more  completely  op«\n  Communist 
than  Milton  Cohen  had  bwn.  I  make 
this  distinction  not  as  an  argument  for 
punishment.  Punishment  Is  for  the 
courts  but  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hall  Is  a 
Communist  negates  the  appeal  for  svm- 
pathj-  by  alleged  citizens  of  c;ood  repute. 

In  1949.  the  dozen  top  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  were  tried  in  New  York 
City  before  Judge  Medina  for  violating 
the  Smith  Act.  Specifically,  they  were 
accused  of  conspiring  to  teach  and  advo- 
cate the  violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  out.come  of  that  trial 
made  It  clear  that  the  Government  had 
an  abundance  of  evidence  that  they  had 
so  conspired. 

But  when  the  party  leaders  were  In- 
dicted In  1948.  they  were  not  ready  to 
admit  this.  A  nationwide  campaign 
was  undertaken  to  try  to  prevent 
their  conviction.  It  involved  the  es- 
tablishment of  fronts  to  protest  the  trial, 
the  collection  of  large  sums  of  money 
to  pay  counsel  for  the  party,  concerted 
efforts  to  harass  Judge  Medina  beyond 
endurance  so  that  he  might  take  some 
action  that  would  result  in  a  mistrial,  a 
nationwide  propaganda  campaign,  and 
the  careful  planning  of  the  best  possible 
defense  the  party  could  put  up  In  court. 

One  of  the  defense  angles  was  the  pro- 
duction of  witnesses — profes.';ed  Commu- 
msts  who  would  testify,  under  oath,  that 
the  Communists  neither  believed  in  nor 
taught,  nor  advocated  the  use  of  force 
and  violence. 

Obviously,  these  witnesses  had  to  be 
carefully  chosen.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Communists  have  always 
sept  their  party  membership  secret.  De- 
fense witnesses  would  have  to  be  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  party  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate tc  come  out  In  the  open  and  let 
everyone  know  they  were  members.  In 
iK^"°"'  ^^^^  would  have  to  be.  If  pos- 
sible, educated,  sophisticated,  smooth 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  fine 
points  of  Communist  philosophy 

On  July  28.  1949.  one  of  the  carefully 
cnosen  defense  witnesses  took  the  wlt- 
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ness  stand.  It  was  Yolanda  Hall.  She 
testified  that  she  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  and  that  she  had 
been  one  for  10  years — since  she  joined 
the  party  early  in  1939  while  a  student  at 
Chicago  Teachers  College  from  which 
she  had  received  her  bachelor's  degree 
in  1942.  She  stated,  under  oath,  that 
she  had  joined  the  Young  Communist 
League  2  years  before  that.  In  1937.  while 
In  high  school. 

Documents  Introduced  in  the  record  of 
the  conunlttee's  hearings  in  Chicago  re- 
vealed that  In  1939,  the  same  year  she 
Joined  the  Communist  Party,  she  was 
already  so  thoroughly  schooled  in  Marx- 
ism-Leninism that  she  served  as  an  in- 
structor In  the  same  Communist  Party 
school  MUton  Cohen  had  taught  in— the 
Chicago  Workers  School,  which  later 
changed  its  name  to  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  School. 

Despite  the  testimony  of  Yolanda  Hall 
and  the  other  defense  witnesses  produced 
by  the  Communist  Party— all  of  whom 
tried  to  make  the  conspiracy  of  which 
they  were  members  soimd  as  innocent  as 
a  sewing  circle — the  Jury  found  the  de- 
fendants guilty.  It  found  they  had  con- 
spired to  teach  and  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Yolanda  Hall's  testifying  as  a  defense 
witness  for  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
was  a  special  test  of  her  dedication  to 
communism  because  she  paid  a  special 
price  for  It.  As  I  have  Indicated,  .she  had 
received  a  degree  from  the  Chicago 
Teachers  College.  She  was  qualified  to 
teach.  In  the  same  year  that  she  testi- 
fied as  a  defense  witness  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  openly  proclaimed  her 
membership  in  Moscow's  fifth  column 
in  the  United  States,  she  applied  for  a 
teaching  position  with  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education.  Having  proclaimed,  un- 
der oath,  on  July  28  of  that  year  that 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  she  could  do  little  else  except  ad- 
mit to  a  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in- 
terviewer, on  September  12  of  the  same 
year,  that  she  was  an  "avowed  Com- 
munist." 

Of  course,  she  must  have  known  that 
this  would  mean  she  would  not  get  a 
teaching  position.  But  she  must  have 
known  that,  too,  when  she  decided  that 
she  would  testify  as  a  defense  witness  for 
the  party.  Apparently  she  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  position  that  carried  with  it 
both  security  and  respect  in  order  to  help 
the  Communist  Party. 

As  Indicated  on  page  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report  citing  Yolanda  Hall,  she 
continued  her  Communist  activities  after 
the  1949  trial  of  the  party  leaders. 
Committee  Investigation  Indicated,  for 
example,  that  as  recently  as  1961  she  had 
taken  part  In  the  Communist  Party's 
75th  May  Day  celebration  In  Chicago. 
This  was  while  she  was  employed  by  the 
board  of  health  and  her  salary  was  being 
paid,  in  part,  through  Federal  grants. 

This  latter  fact — her  public  employ- 
ment— explains  why  conditions  had 
changed  for  Yolanda  Hall  since  1949  and 
why,  when  subpenaed  to  testify  before 
the  committee,  she  could  not  afford  to 
again  proclaim  Communist  Partv  mem- 
bership or  activities,  or  invoke  the  fifth 


amendment  in  response  to  questions 
about  them.  Such  action  probably  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  her  job,  just  as 
her  testifying  for  the  Communist  Party 
leaders  in  1919  had  meant  the  end  of  her 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  teaching  position 
with  the  city  of  Chicago  at  that  time. 

There  was  another  factor  compli- 
cating the  situation  she  foimd  herself  in 
after  being  subpenaed.  It  was  this. 
Another  of  the  witnesses  subpenaed  for 
the  Chicago  hearings  was  also  on  the 
pubhc  payroll.  Not  only  that,  he  was, 
in  addition,  her  employer.  We  will  dis- 
cuss the  case  of  that  witness  shortly. 
She  had  worked  with  this  person,  a  doc- 
tor, at  a  Chicago  hospital  for  3  years  be- 
fore he  had  become  an  employee  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  After  he  was  appointed 
to  an  important  pest  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  in  1958,  he  helped  her 
obtain  a  position  w  ith  it  and  she  actually 
became  his  research  assistant.  Then.  In 
1960.  he  had  helped  her  attain  admission 
to  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
from  which  she  obtained  a  master  of 
science  degree  3  years  later. 

The  complications  she  faced  in  this 
situation  are.  I  am  siu-e,  obvious  to  all 
Members  of  this  House. 

The  reason  we  are  considering  her  case 
today  is  because  she  attempted  to  solve 
her  problem  by  taking  the  same  action 
Milton  Cohen  took.  After  being  called 
to  the  witness  chair,  she  walked  out  on 
the  committee  in  the  face  of  a  clear 
warning  by  the  chairman  that,  in  doing 
so.  she  was  Inviting  a  citation  for  con- 
tempt. 

Of  course,  .she  did  not  do  this  crudely. 
It  was  done,  as  in  Cohen's  case,  ■with  an 
attempted  air  of  legality  and  principle. 
The  first  step  in  her  act  was  taken  sev- 
eral days  before  the  hearing  began  when 
she  and  her  employer,  who  had  also  been 
subpenaed,  filed  a  suit  to  have  their  sub- 
penas  quashed  and  to  enjoin  the  com- 
mittee from  proceeding  with  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  Issues  raised  in  this  suit  were  as 
my  committee  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  stated,  tired,  old  hack- 
worn  Issues.  Tliey  had  been  raised  be- 
fore by  Communist  witnesses  in  efforts 
to  prevent  the  truth  about  Communist 
operations  from  being  revealed  to  the 
American  public.  And  just  as  often  as 
they  had  been  raised  in  the  courts,  they 
had  been  rejected  by  the  courts. 

Her  suit,  of  course,  was  rejected.  It 
was  dismissed  by  the  court  the  day  before 
the  hearings  began. 

But  that  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  plan 
that  had  been  worked  out  to  save  Yo- 
landa Hall,  If  at  all  possible. 

She  immediately  appealed  the  court's 
decision.  And  so,  when  she  appeared 
before  the  committee  the  following  day, 
her  attorneys  could  advance  her  pending 
suit  as  a  legal  cover  and  alleged  Justifica- 
tion for  her  contempt. 

After  being  called  to  the  witness  chair, 
Mrs.  Hall  gave  her  name  and  address 
and.  when  asked  If  she  was  represented 
by  coun.sel.  replied  "Yes.  I  am." 

Her  counsel  then  took  over.  He  filled 
10  pages  of  the  hearing  record  with  mo- 
tions, specious  arguments,  false  accusa- 
tions against  the  committee  and  con- 
trived allegations  and  arguments  of  one 
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fcind  or  another,  all  of  which  had  no 
other  purpose  but  to  throw  a  smoke- 
screen over  her  planned  and  calculated 
contempt.  Every  request  he  made  was 
con.^idered  and  rejected  by  the  commit- 
tee 

Yolanda  Hall  then  stated  that  she 
adopted  and  confirmed  all  that  her  coun- 
sel had  said  and,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
advar.ced.  would  refuse  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  the  committee. 

The  chairman  ordered  and  directed 
her  to  answer  the  outstanding  question. 

She  refused.  The  chairman  directed 
the  counsel  to  ask  the  next  question. 
She  i?ot  up  from  the  witness  chair  and 
walked  out  of  the  hearing  room.  As  she 
did  .so.  the  chairman  stated: 

t  f  It  be  noted  the  witness  has  deliberately 
lef'  '.he  hearing  room  after  being  ordered  to 
an.sAor  the  first  question.  I  consider  this  to 
be  <-i  violation  of  every  conceivable  rule  of 
procedure  We  do  not  accept  the  reasons 
^ven  by  the  witness  and  ber  able  counsel 
for  h^T  failure  and  refusal  to  answer  the 
nrst  question  and  Indicating  that  she  would 
not  answer  others  and  deliberately  left  the 
ri>oni  The  witness  cannot  have  her  cake 
and   t»at  It  too 

TTie  subtle  approach  by  the  able  counsel  of 
the  witness  to  the  question  of  Invocation 
or  n^nlnvocatlon  of  the  Plftb  Amendment 
or.  rather,  statement  that  his  clients  would 
not  Invoke  the  Plfth  Amendment  Is  not 
really  worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  la 
Just  a  subtle  attempt  to  get  these  wltne?.-es 
off  'he  hook  and  I  say  that  respectfully  ie 
has  referred  to  a  Member  of  this  Committee. 
Mr  P  >OL.  and  to  our  able  counsel  in  ralher 
harsh  terms  I  say  that  la  his  subtle  wa;'  of 
making  It  appear  that  his  clients  do  not 
intend  to  and  are  not  Invoking  the  Fifth 
Amendment.     EUs  position  Is  rejected. 

We  do  not  accept  the  position  of  the 
witness  and  we  consider  her  refusal  to  an- 
swer  and  to  walk  out  of  the  room  as  a  vlo- 
lauim  of  the  rules  of  the  Committee,  tind 
for  '.hat  reason  we  expect  to  act  on  procesd- 
ings  f.->r  contempt. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  has  acted 
in  the  case  of  Yolanda  Hall  as  the  chair- 
man Indicated  it  would.  The  reason  why 
he  Kave  such  a  clear  warning  to  her  and 
her  attorney  as  .she  walked  out  of  the 
room  was  that  alter  the  walkout  of 
Milton  Cohen,  the  committee  had  dis- 
cussed the  legality  of  his  action.  It  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
clear  case  of  contempt.  It  also  believed 
that  others  might  well  do  the  same 
thintr  It  weis  for  this  reason  that  the 
chairman  had  decided  that  if  any  other 
witness  should  resort  to  the  same  device, 
he  would  issue  such  a  firm  warrung 
about  the  contempt  prosecution. 

When  the  subcommittee  which  held 
the  hearings  in  Chicago  reported  the 
facL^  about  Yolanda  Hall's  conduct  to 
the  full  committee,  the  full  committee 
determined  that  it  had  no  choice  but  to 
act  It  was  faced  with  a  clear  case  of 
contempt  and  one  which  was  so  designed 
as  to  frustrate  and  render  ineffective 
the  Investigatory  power  of  the  Congress 
if  It  were  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  see  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  this  House  if  Milton  Cohen. 
Yolanda  Hall,  and  the  person  whose  con- 
tempt we  will  consider  shortly  are  not 
cited  for  appropriate  action  In  the  courts 
under  the  applicable  statute. 

B^-^ry  time  an  investigation  is  author- 
ized by  the  House — and  it  won't  matter 


what  subject  it  covers — the  committee 
conducting  the  investigation  will  be  un- 
able to  carry  out  its  assignment.  The 
criminals,  the  grafters,  the  price  fixers, 
the  racketeers,  the  Communists,  Nazis, 
or  whoever  may  be  Involved,  will  use  the 
same  device.  They  will  file  an  injunction 
suit  which  the  district  court,  under  the 
precedents,  must  reject.  They  will  im- 
mediately appeal  the  case  and  then,  on 
the  specious  grounds  that  the  legitimacy 
of  their  subpenas  and  the  entire  In- 
vestigation is  pending  before  the  courts, 
refuse  to  testify.  They  will  walk  out  of 
the  hearing  room.  Months  or  years  will 
pass  before  there  will  be  a  final  court 
determination  of  the  issue 

In  practically  every  case,  before  the 
issue  would  be  decided — once  it  had  got- 
ten Into  appeals  channels — the  Congress 
before  which  the  contempt  had  been 
committed  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
and  the  House,  therefore,  would  be  pow- 
erless to  take  any  action  to  cite  the 
offender 

More  important  than  this  point,  how- 
ever— that  Is.  the  punishment  for  con- 
tempt— is  the  fact  that  the  investigatory 
power  and  the  efficiency  of  the  House, 
its  power  tamely  to  carry  out  its  con- 
stitutional function,  would  be  seriously 
impaired.  Every  authorized  Investiga- 
tion would  be  delayed  for  months  or 
years.  By  the  time  it  could  be  com- 
pleted, the  evil  it  was  designed  to  cor- 
rect could  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  Re- 
medial legislation  will  be  delayed  for 
Indefinite  periods,  while  the  people 
suffer  from  the  Inability  of  Congress  to 
reveal,  and  take  steps  to  cure,  the  evil 
in  question. 

Every  witness  subpenaed  in  any  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  has  all  the  protections  of 
our  Judicial  system.  If  anything  Is  done 
which  unjustly  Injures  him.  or  is  viola- 
tive of  his  rights  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  Yolanda  Hall — and  Milton 
Cohen — have  those  protections  now.  An 
afllrmatlve  vote  on  this  report  of  con- 
tempt will  be  no  more  than  an  expression 
of  belief  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
they  have  apparently  committed  con- 
tempt and  a  direction  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  take  the  matter  before  a 
grand  Jury. 

Following  an  affirmative  vote  on  the 
resolution  before  us.  and  certification  by 
the  Speaker  to  the  U.S.  attorney,  the 
matter  will  be  submitted  to  a  grand  Jury. 
If  the  grand  Jury  agrees  with  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House.  Mr.  Cohen  and 
Mrs.  Hall  will  be  tried  In  a  court  of  law 
where  they  will  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  air  each  and  every  argument  they  may 
be  able  to  devise  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  hearing  and  their  subpenas.  If 
convicted  In  the  court — as  I  believe  they 
will  be — they  will  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  appellate  procedures  provided  by  our 
system  of  justice.  All  the  proceedings 
before  the  lower  court  and  the  cor^stltu- 
tlonal  Issues  Involved  wlU  be  carefully 
reviewed.  If  their  appeal  has  sufficient 
merit,  by  the  Supreme  Court  Itself. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Yolanda  Hall  has 
proclaimed  under  oath  that  she  Is  a 
Communist,  she  has  the  full  protection 
of  all  our  constitutional  processes. 


The  House  has  already  voted  to  cite 
Milton  Cohen  for  contempt.  The  case 
of  Yolanda  Hall  is  so  completely  parallel 
to  his  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same 
action  Is  called  for  on  the  report  of  her 
contempt. 

The  contempt  citation  should  be  voted, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
ask  a  question,  because  I  believe  that  the 
Hall  case  and  the  Stamler  case  are 
rather  different  from  the  Cohen  case, 
which  we  considered  before.  In  that  in 
these  two  cases,  Stamler  and  Hall,  both 
stated: 

If  and  when  litigation  which  I  have  in- 
stituted Is  terminated  adverse  to  my  position 
I  win  return  before  this  committee  or  an 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  the  subpena  served  on  me. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  Did  the  witness 
state  she  would  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  did  she  just  state  she  would 
return  to  the  committee? 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  the  witness  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  appear  In  executive 
session  and  testify,  and  the  witness  de- 
clined. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes.  She  declined 
on  the  ground  that  litigation  had  been 
pending. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  pointed  out  the  argu- 
ment against  the  litigation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  hear- 
ings a  little  closer,  he  will  see  that  Mr. 
Jenner.  who  was  the  attorney  for  Mrs 
Hall,  was  a  very  excellent  attorney.  He 
was  throwing  all  kinds  of  motions  at  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis!. 
He  was  throwing  them  so  hard  and  so 
fast  that  he  said,  "I  request  an  executive 
session  for  this  witness."  but  the  witness 
did  not  want  an  executive  session  because 
she  did  not  want  to  go  in  to  testif.v. 
Then  on  page  14.  he  withdrew  the  re- 
quest for  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  JOELSON.     I  have  only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  the  wit- 
ness had  an  opportunity  to  testify. 
She  declined  to  do  it.  I  participated  in 
the  26im)  letter  to  make  certain  she  had 
the  right  to  come  into  Washington  to 
testify  before  the  committee  in  executive 
session.     She  declined. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Phaser  ]. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
chairman,  or  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  would  be  willing  to  an- 
swer my  question,  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out,  as  I  listen  to  the  debate.  Is  what 
It  was  the  gentleman  had  In  mind  in 
calling  this  witness  to  testify  before  the 
committee  in  open  hearing? 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  ERASER.  Let  me  finish  my  ques- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  a  careful  an- 
swer, because  I  asked  this  once  before 
and  did  not  get  a  very  responsive  answer. 

Were  you  trying  to  elicit  some  further 
knowledge  about  the  Communist  Party. 
about  the  Communist  Party  apparatus. 
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about  the  kind  of  Infiltration  they  may 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  and 
furthering  your  knowledge  generally 
about  the  problem  of  communism  in  the 
United  States?  Or  were  you  .>^eking  to 
put  this  person  publicly  on  the  spot,  to 
confront  her  with  these  allegatioiis  and 
then,  in  effect,  force  her  to  answer? 
Which  of  these,  would  you  tell  me.  would 
it  be  so  I  can  comment  further? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miionesota  I  believe  exactly 
Bs  he  does.  It  was  the  former  that  we 
had  in  mind. 

Mr.  FRASER.    Fine. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  purpose  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee is  not  to  punish  any  witness, 

Mr.  FRASER.  Fine.  Then,  if  I  may 
ask  my  second  question,  even  thouuh  a 
witness  has  not  voluntarily  acceded  to 
your  letter,  which  you  describe  here  and 
which  you  refer  to  in  your  statement — 
even  though  a  witness  comes  up,  it  may 
not  apply  to  the  specific  case,  but  I  want 
to  know  in  effect,  because  it  determines 
my  attitude  in  part — when  a  witness 
comes  to  you  under  the  subpena  power 
and  says,  "I  would  like  to  be  afforded 
the  protection  that  com^s  from  an  ex- 
ecutive session" — I  know  you  say  the 
general  rule  is  open  hearings  unless  you 
vote  otherwise,  but  every  other  hear- 
ing you  have  held  which  is  ciU'd  In  the 
appendix  is  an  executive  session,  so  I 
assume  you  use  the  procedure  of  ex- 
ecutive session  rather  frequently,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  an  answer  as  to  why 
under  those  circumstances,  if  all  you  are 
Interested  in  is  information,  and  you 
recognize  the  public  character  of  the 
interrogation  as  it  goes  on  in  an  open 
hearing,  what  is  the  reason  you  employ 
that  denies  that  person  the  opportunity 
to  proceed  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  our  reasoning  was.  But  the  gen- 
tleman left  out  the  fact  that  we  sent 
the  woman  a  rule  26(m»   letter 

Mr.  FRASER.  No;  I  put  that  In  my 
f^uestion  as  a  premise. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  You  understand,  we 
■^nt  this  woman  a  rule  26  letter  on  May 
6  telling  her  she  had  up  to  May  18  to 
ask  the  committee  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion, 

Mr.  FRASER.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  We  are  confronted 
»1th  this  all  the  time.  We  have  wit- 
nesses who  ask  the  committee  for  an 
executive  session,  but  when  you  get  to 
the  hearing  they  will  throw  all  kinds 
of  questions  at  you.  They  will  raise  a 
re(juest  for  an  executive  session 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  understand,  but  will 
you  tell  me  what  the  reasons  are  when 
they  ask  for  it  why  you  do  not  accede  to 
their  request  for  an  executi\e  session? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  For  one  thing,  the 
iritness  has  delayed  and  not  answered 
the  letter  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  we  have 
to  cut  off  the  matter  at  some  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
MttLS'.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr    ICHORD.     And    I    would    point 


cxn- 


Mr.  FRASER.  Do  I  infer  from  that 
that  you  want  to  punish  the  witness? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Absolutely  not.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  to  punish 
anyone. 

Mr.  FRASER.  What  is  the  purpose, 
then? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  purpose  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  to  develop  information. 

Mr.  FRASER.     Right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  the  word  '•Un- 
American"  is  badly  chosen.  Next  year 
I  am  going  to  introduce  a  rule  change 
striking  all  reference  to  the  word  "Un- 
American."  I  do  not  like  the  word  "Un- 
American"  any  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  does.  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite.  But  we  have  to  pass  on 
these  things  at  one  point  or  another. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Right.  What  Ls  the 
reason  why  you  do  not  afford  the  witness 
a  chance  to  testify  in  executive  session 
when  the  witness  asks  for  an  executive 
session? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  not  even  the  issue  In 
this  case.  As  I  pointed  out  on  page  14, 
the  witness  did  not  want  an  executive 
session.     She  stated  so. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  understand  that,  but 
this  involves  two  other  cases.  Tell  me 
what  the  reason  is.  That  is  all  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  tell  you  ex- 
actly. The  committee  would  have  gotten 
into  the  same  thing  that  we  got  into  In 
the  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  because 
once  we  take  them  into  executive  session 
they  start  hollering  that  they  want  a 
public  hearing.  You  just  cannot  satisfy 
them  on  anything  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  In  the  case  you 
just  cited,  had  they  asked  for  an  execu- 
tive session? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  women  In  that  one 
had  not. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  trj'ing  to  get  at 
the  case  where  someone  asked  for  an 
executive  session,  and  I  want  to  know 
why  do  you  not  accede  to  that  request? 

Mr,  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  understands  that  the  hear- 
ings are  in  progress  and  you  have  all 
of  these  pickets  outside  and  beatniks 
walking  around  and  people  trying  to 
create  disorder,  and  you  have  a  ruckus 
and  disorder.  You  have  to  limit  the 
right  to  some  time  or  another  and  the 
committee  cut  it  off  at  12  days.  The 
committee  gave  them  12  days  to  ask  for 
an  executive  session.  They  declined  to 
accept  the  invitation.  Can  you  say  that 
is  unfair? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  still  looking  for 
the  reason. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  told  the  gentleman 
what  the  reason  was.  We  had  to  cut  It 
off  somewhere,  and  we  thought  that  12 
days  was  long  enough. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  as  I  understand 
your  requirement 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 


Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  it  is  simply  this:  During 
debate  on  the  previous  resolution  my 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  witnesses  in  that 
case,  the  two  witnesses,  had  ever  been 
on  the  payroll  of  the  committee  or  been 
paid  through  a  contract  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  revelation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  committee  in  the  past  has 
entered  into  contracts  in  order  to  con- 
ceal payments  to  witnesses  raised  a  very 
significant  issue — the  motive  of  the  wit- 
ness and  Ills  creditability. 

Now,  in  this  case  are  the  witnesses  the 
same? 

Mr.  lOHORD.    Just  a  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York — the 
gentleman  wanted  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  asking  whether  or 
not  the  witnesses  were  the  same  in  this 
ca,se.  ^--. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  answer  ti/e  / 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  the  effefit 
that  there  has  not  ever  been  a  case,  since 
I  have  been  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  Tuck]  will  veri- 
fy that 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentle- 
man that  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.     I  know:  I  know. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  have  asked  whether  or 
not  the  witnesses  were  the  same  in  this 
case . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  All  witnesses?  All  wit- 
nesses in  the  case  of  Yolanda  Hall? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  the  case 
of  Yolanda  Hall. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  witness  before  this 
committee  is  the  one  w^ho  was  cited  for 
contempt. 

Mr.  RYAN.  We  were  told  earlier.  In 
the  first  case,  that  there  was  a  Lucius 
Armstrong  and  a  Lola  Belle  Holmes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes.  they  were  wit- 
nesses at  a  private  executive  session 
hearing. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Were  they  the  same  wit- 
nesses involved  in  the  case  of  Yolanda 
Hall? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  was  not  at  the  Chi- 
cago hearings,  but  it  is  my  understand- 
ing they  were  witnesses. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as 
Yolanda  Hall  is  concerned,  the  witness 
in  executive  session  who  gave  us  evidence 
is  on  my  left,  the  director  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New^  York  to  the  fact 
that  Yolanda  Hall  is  a  self-confessed, 
under  oath,  before  a  Federal  court.  Com- 
munist: and  we  did  not  need  any  out- 
side witnesses. 

Mr.  YATES.     Why  did  you  call  her? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  w-ants  to  know  why  we  called 
her'' 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
answer  that  question  in  an  open  forum, 
I  should  be  glad  to  do  so  but  some  of 
these  days  I  shall  be  happy  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  the  reason  there- 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr.  Bu- 
chanan], 
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Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  resolution  The  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities all  voted  In  committee  to  report  the 
three  contempts  that  are  before  the 
House  today. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  all 
applicable  rules  of  the  House  and  of  the 
committee  were  complied  with,  and  that 
the  rights  of  these  and  other  witnesses 
were  carefully  protected  at  all  times.  I 
know  of  the  great  care  with  which  the 
committee  seeks  to  observe  the  rules.  We 
give  particular  attention  to  House  rule 
26' c I  which  seeks  to  protect  persons 
from  being  defamed  In  public  testimony 
which  has  not  first  been  heard  and  con- 
sidered In  executive  session. 

These  hearings  on  Communist  .ictivl- 
tles  In  the  Chicago  area  certainly  had  a 
valid  legislative  purpose  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
caii  Activities.  The  committee  had  am- 
ple reason  to  believe  that  Cohen.  Hall, 
and  Stamler  had  valuable  Information 
relevant  and  material  to  the  Inquiry. 
TTielr  rights  were  fully  protected,  both 
before  and  at  the  hearings. 

Because  of  this,  the  refusals  of  these 
witnesses  to  answer  questions  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  their  walking  out  of  the  hear- 
ing room  In  disobedience  of  their  sub- 
penas  and  of  the  directions  of  the  chair- 
man were  without  any  legal  justification. 

As  we  all  know,  the  business  of  the 
Congress.  In  very  large  measure,  has  to 
be  conducted  through  Its  committees. 
and  to  permit  witnesses  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  a  committee  of  this  Hou.se.  act- 
ing within  Its  jurisdiction  and  In  dis- 
charge of  Its  legislative  duties  cannot  be 
permitted.  For  that  reason.  I  believe 
here  today,  as  I  did  In  the  committee, 
and  in  the  Cohen  case,  that  the  cltitlon 
of  ttiis  witness  should  be  voted. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  lUmoLs  [Mr. 
OHaraI.  because  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record,  Immediately  following  his  re- 
marks on  the  Cohen  contempt  citation, 
an  answer  to  various  allegations  which 
the  gentleman  made  against  the  Com- 
mit I**  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
earlier  years. 

I  was  not  here,  but  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  and  I  wanted  to  call  It  to  the 
gentleman's  attention,  rather  than 
sneaking  It  In  like  a  thief  in  the  n.ght, 
if  the  gentleman  from  nilnols  wanted  to 
an.'raer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama'' 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  did  not  fully  understand  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  please  restate  his  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  asked  for  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr  O'HaraI  in  order  that  I  might 
tell  him— to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  last  contempt  citation  a 
statement  answering  certain  charges 
that   the   gentleman   from   minoLs   had 


made  about  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  in  former  years,  which  I 
would  have  made  had  I  had  the  time 
at  that  time,  and  I  wanted  to  call  It  to 
the  gentleman's  attention  so  that  he  may 
have  the  privilege  of  responding  to  ma- 
terial which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record. 
However,  I  did  feel  It  should  be  In  the 
Record,  as  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols 
made  certam  charges  against  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  ask 
whether  or  not  the  remarks  which  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  plans  to  place 
In  the  Record  will  be  in  response  to  some- 
thing which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said? 

Mr  BUCHANAN      Yes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  go  along  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
If  he  wishes  to  put  in  certain  material: 
certainly 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILXJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  JEREMIAH 
STAMLER 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House 
and  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  I  submit  a  priv- 
ileged report  iRept.  No.  2306>. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

[RrpoBT  No.  23061 
PaocxKDiNcs  Against  Jekxmiah  Stamles 
(Pursuant   to   Title   3.   United   States   Code, 
Sections  192  and  194 1 
The   Committee   on   Un-American    Actlvl- 
tlea.  as  created  and  authorized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,   through   the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 121.  sutMectlon  ( q )  1 2 1 .  and  under  House 
Resolution  8  of  the  89th  Congress,  duly  au- 
thorized and  Issued  a  subpena  to  Jereml&b 
Stamler.     The    subpena    directed    Jeremiah 
Stamler   to   be   and   appear    before   the   said 
Committee    on    Un-American    Activities,    of 
which    the    Honorable    Edwin    E.    Willis    Is 
chairman,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,   on   Tuesday.   May   25.    1965.   at    the 
hour  of   10:30  a.m.,   at  the  U.S.  Courthouse 
and     Pederal     Office     Building.     Ceremonial 
Courtroom.   25th  floor,  219  South  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  III.,  then  and  there  to  testify 
touching   matters  of  Inquiry  committed   to 
said  comxnlttee,  and  not  to  depart  without 
leave    of     said     committee.      "The     subpena 
served  upon  Jeremiah  Stamler  Is  set  forth  In 
words  and  flgurea  as  follows: 
■■UNmB  Statbs  or  Amrica 
"CoNOMsa  or  the  United  States 
•'To  Jeremiah  Stamler,  Greeting: 

"PuEstTANT  to  lawful  authority.  You  Abe 
HEaEBT  Commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unlteu 
States,  or  a  duly  appointed  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  Tuesday.  May  25.  1965.  at  I0;3o 
o'clock,  a.m..  U.S.  Court  House  &  Federal 
Office  Bldg..  Ceremonial  Court  Room.  25th 
Floor.  219  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Ii" 
then  and  there  to  testify  touching  matters  c: 
Inquiry  committed  to  said  committee,  anc 
not  to  depart  without  leave  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

"HzREor  Pail  Not.  as  you  wUl  answer  your 
default  under  the  pains  and  penalties  i:. 
such  cases  made  and  provided. 

"To  Nell  E.  Wetterman,  to  serve  and  re- 
ttirn. 

"Given  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  o! 
May,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1966. 

"/s/     E.  E.  Wai.is 
"ChttiTman — Ctiuirman    of    Subcommit- 
tee— Member  Designate   of   the  Com- 
mittee on   Un-American  Activities  o/ 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"It  you  desire  a  conference  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  please  call  or  write  to:  Staff 
Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. Washington  25.  DC.  Telephone:  CApi- 
tol  4-3121— Ext.  3051." 

This  subpena  was  duly  served  as  appears 
by  the  return  thereon  made  by  Nell  E.  Wet- 
terman. who  was  duly  authorized  to  serve  It. 
TTie  return  of  service  of  said  subpena  Is  set 
forth  in  words  and  figures  as  follows: 

"I  made  service  of  the  within  subpena  by 
personal  service  to  the  wlthln-named  Jere- 
miah Stamler  at  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 
4th  Floor.  64  W  Hubbard  St..  Chicago.  Ill ,  at 
10:00  o'clock,  am.,  on  the  11th  day  of  Mav. 
1965. 

"Dated  May  11.  1965. 

••/B  '     Nell  E.  Wetterman." 

The  said  Jeremiah  Stamler.  summoned  a; 
aforesaid,  appeared  and  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness on  M.iy  27.  1965.  to  give  testimony,  as 
required  by  the  said  subpena,  at  a  meeting 
of  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  at  tht 
Old  US.  Court  of  Appeals  Building  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  coun- 
sel. Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.,  and  cocounx! 
Thomas  P.  Sullivan.  Esquires. 

Having  been  sworn  as  a  witness,  he  ws' 
asked  to  state  his  full  name  and  resldencf 
for  the  record,  to  which  he  responded,  glvlnc 
same. 

Thereafter,  the  witness  was  asked  the 
question,  namely:  "Would  you  state  the  place 
and  date  of  your  birth,  Dr.  Stamler?"  which 
question  was  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
Inquiry.  He  refused  to  answer  said  Question 
and.  In  addition,  stated  that  he  would  not 
answer  any  further  questions  that  might  be 
put  to  him  touching  matters  of  inquiry  com- 
mltted  to  said  subcommittee. 

The  witness  then  departed  the  heartnp 
room  without  leave  of  said  subcommittee. 

The  foregoing  refusals  by  Jeremiah  Stam- 
ler to  answer  the  aforesaid  question  and  to 
answer  any  further  questions,  and  his  willful 
departure  without  leave,  deprived  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  perti- 
nent testimony  regarding  matters  which  the 
said  committee  was  Instructed  by  law  and 
House  resolution  to  Investigate,  and  place 
the  said  Jeremiah  Stamler  in  contempt  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States 

Pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  duly  adopted  at 
a  meeting  held  January  13.  1966.  the  facts 
relating  to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  Jeremiah 
Stamler  are  hereby  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  end  that  the  said 
Jeremiah  Stamler  may  be  proceeded  ajainsi 
for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre.^entatlves 
In  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
said  subcommittee,  so  far  as  It  relate.-;  to  the 
appearance  of  Jeremiah  Stamler.  including 
the  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
ject and  matter  under  Inquiry.  Is  set  forth  Id 


Appendix    I.    attached    hereto    and    made    a 
part  hereof. 

Other  pertinent  committee  proceedings 
are  set  forth  In  Appendix  II.  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

APPENDIX    I  I 

Tuesday,  May  25. 1965    ' 
US.    House    or    Representatives, 
Subcommittee  dp  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Public  Hearings 
.\  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
.\nierlcan  Activities  met.  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10:30  a.m..  In  the  Old  United  Stat.es  Court  of 
Appeals  Building.  1212  North  U\ke  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois,  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis 
(Chairman)  presiding. 

Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
JOB  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L  Weltner. 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  and 
Del  Clawson,  of  California. 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool,  Weltner.  and  Claw- 
son. 

Staff  members  present:  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Siniara.  director:  William  Hitz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  counsel:  and  Nell 
E  Wetterman  and  Philip  R.  Manuel.  Investi- 
gators. 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

Mr.  Nlttle.  wUl  you  call  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  hand  them  a  copy  of  the  open- 
ing statement? 

Mr.  NrrrLB.  Is   Milton   Mitchell   Cohen    in 
attendance? 
Come  forward,  please. 
:x3u;s  Dlsltln. 
D:\vid  Englesteln. 
Benjamin  Max  Prledlander. 
Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes. 
Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes. 

IW6thy  Mixter  Hayes,  please  come  forward 
TolandaHall. 
Leon  Joy  Jennings. 
'vVilberforce  Cox  Jones. 
■.  ersta  Miller. 
Helen  Potlne  Queen. 
Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler. 
Chfirles  Pehnlnger  Wilson. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes  has 
not  responded.     Shall  I  again  call  her? 
The  Chairman.  Please.     Three  Uinee. 
Mr.  NrrTLE.  Dorothy  Mixter  Hayee,  please 
come  forward. 

Dorothy  Mixter  Hayes,  please  come  for- 
ward. 

Dorothy   Mixter   Hayes,    please    come   for- 
ward. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nlttle. 
.Mr.  Nittle.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a^k  that  It  be 
"Ot«l   on   the    record    that    Dorothy    Mixter 
Hayes  has  not  responded. 

Mr.  WoLr.  We  are  responding  for  Miss 
Hayes 

The  Chairman.  She  ought  to  be  here  and 
must  be  here  In  person. 

Mr.  WoLP.  She  Is  here.  If  you  will  Just  give 
me  a  moment. 
Miss  Hayes. 

Mr.  NrrTLE.  Miss  Hayes,  would  you  step 
forward,  please? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the 
fword  to  show  that  we  object  to  the  presence 
™e  of  the  cameras. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  in  that  respect 
»blde.  as  we  always  do  and  are  today,  with 
we  rules  of  the  House. 

This  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commlt- 
t*«  on  Un-American  Activities  Is  convened 
awe  In  Chicago  to  conduct  hearings  upon  the 
subjects  of  Inquiry  and  for  the  legislative 
purposes  set  forth  In  a  committee  resolution 
Mopted  March  18.  1965.  I  offer  this  resolu- 
"'J5J°'" '^he  record.     It  reads  af  follows: 

"•It  Resolved.  That  hearlnes  be  held 
Oy  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 


or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Chairman  m;iy  dolermir.t'. 
and  that  the  staff  be  authorized  to  conduct 
investigations  deemed  reasonably  necessary 
in  preparation  therefor,  relating  to : 

"1.  As  concerns  the  Chicago.  Illinois  area 
and  the  Illinois  District  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States;  the  structure  and 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States;  Its  major  objectives,  and  the 
strategical  and  tactical  methods  designed  to 
aid  In  accomplishing  such  objectives;  the 
major  areas  of  Communist  Party  concentra- 
tion; organizations  created  and  controlled 
by  the  Communist  Party  to  advance  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment; Communist  propaganda  activities  con- 
ducted In  support  of  such  objectives:  and 
conspiratorial  activities  In  aid  of.  or  in  asso- 
ciation with,  foreign  Communist  govern- 
ments; and  also  like  information  regarding 
other  Communist  organizations  in  the  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  area,  for  the  following  legisla- 
tive purposes; 

"(a)  to  provide  factual  information  to  aid 
the  Congress  in  the  proposal  of  any  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation  In  fulfillment  of  the 
directions  contained  In  the  mandate  to  the 
Committee  by  House  Resolution  8,  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  1965,  and  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th 
Congress; 

"(b)  to  assist  the  Congress  In  appraising 
the  execution  by  the  administrative  agencies 
concerned  of  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950; 

"(c)  to  provide  factual  Information  to  aid 
the  House  In  the  disposition  of  presently 
pending  and  proposed  legislation,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  H.R.  4293.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Pederal  Government 
to  bar  from  access  to  defense  facilities  In- 
dividuals who  may  engage  in  sabotage,  espio- 
nage, or  other  subversive  acts; 

"(d)  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  so  as  to 
impose  certain  disabilities,  in  the  manner 
and  form  therein  provided,  upon  those  per- 
sons "affiliated  with'  Communist  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  upon  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers thereof.     Be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  hearings  may  Include 
any  other  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  which  It,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  appointed  to  conduct  these  hear- 
ings, may  designate." 

As  a  result  of  the  June  1961  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Communist  Party  case  (367  US  1).  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Securltv  Act  have 
become  effective.  This  was  a  case  against  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  in- 
stituted by  the  Attorney  General  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  in  i960 
to  require  that  the  party  register  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  organization  within  the  terms 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

A  Communlst-actlon  organization  is  de- 
fined m  the  act  as  any  organization  in  the 
United  States  which  is  substantially  di- 
rected, donUnated,  or  controlled  by  the  for- 
eign government  or  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement. 

Following  the  taking  of  extensive  testi- 
mony, the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  found  the  Communist  Partv  of  the 
United  States  was  a  disciplined  organization 
operating  In  this  Nation  under  Soviet  Union 
control,  with  the  objective  of  instRlline  a 
Soviet-style  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States.  The  Board,  therefore,  ordered  the 
party  to  register  as  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  previously  indi- 
cated, has  upheld  this  finding  and  order. 
This  order  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  Com- 
munist Party  members  any  Federal  employ- 
ment, or  employment  In  any  defense  facility 
as  defined  In  the  act. 

Preliminary  committee  Investigation  indi- 
cates    that     this     decision     of     the     Court 


prompted  certain  organizational  changes  in 
the  Commumst  Party.  The  party  has  at- 
tempted to  nuUlfy  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  These  hearings  in  Chicago  are  one 
of  a  series  of  Investigations  Into  area  activi- 
ties of  the  Communist  Party  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  conducting  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  remedial  or  amendatory  legislation 
Is  necessary  and,  If  so,  what  laws  may  be 
desired. 

This  committee  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  Investiga- 
tive function,  the  committee  neither  accuses 
nor  Judges.  It  conducts  no  trials.  It  Is  a 
fact-gatherer  to  Inform  the  Congress  about 
the  operations  of  this  Soviet-controlled  con- 
spiracy. 

Its  Investigations  must  be  contlnuoua 
For  while  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists remain  the  same,  the  party  devel- 
ops new  tactics  and  operational  forms  from 
time  to  time  to  sp>eed  and  improve  Commu- 
nist undermining  activity  and  to  offset 
the  legislative,  administrative,  and  other 
steps  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  American  people  to  preserve 
their  liberty. 

The  power  of  congressional  committees  to 
make  Investigations  and  to  exact  testimony 
has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  In  Mc- 
Grain  v.  Daugherty  (273  U.S.  135.  at  161). 
a  leading  case,  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  that,  and  I  quote  from  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Court : 

•In  actual  legislative  practice  power  to 
secure  needed  information  by  such  means 
has  long  been  treated  as  an  attribute  of  the 
power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regarded  In 
the  British  Parliament  and  In  the  Colonial 
legislatures  before  the  American  Revolution; 
and  a  like  view  has  prevailed  and  been  car- 
ried Into  effect  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  In  most  of  the  state  leglslattires." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Information  and  knowledge  Is,  of  course. 
the  object  of  Investigation.  It  Is  basic  to 
the   exercise   of  the   lawmaking   function. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Is  authorized  by  a  rule  of  the  House  and 
a  Federal  statute  to  make  investigations  of 
the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  sub- 
versive and  un-American  propaganda, 
whether  Instigated  by  foreign  countries  or 
of  a  domestic  origin,  which  attacks  the 
principle  of  the  form  of  government  as 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and  all 
other  questions  In  relation  thereto  that 
would  aid  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investigation, 
this  committee  is  authorized  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  Issue  subpenas  to  require  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents.  Moreover,  the  committee  is 
required  to  report  to  the  House  the  results 
of  its  Investigations,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations  as   It   deems   advisable. 

The  committee  is  also  required,  by  House 
rule  and  the  statute  already  mentioned,  to 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  all  stand- 
ing committees  with  respect  to  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction,  that  Is,  to  appraise  the 
execution  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and 
to  exercise  a  continuous  watchfulness  over 
the  administrative  agencies  concerned  with 
the  execution  of  such  laws. 

In  the  light  of  the  threat  which  Commu- 
nist organizations  poee  to  the  United  States 
as  a  sovereign.  Independent  NaUon,  we  must 
recognize,  as  Mr.  Justice  Franltfurter  said  In 
the  Communist  Party  case.  "That  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regtUate  Communist  organi- 
zations of  this  nature  Is  extensive." 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  speaking  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Barenblatt  v.  United  States 
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(360  US.   109.  at  page   127).  a  declalon  up-      ings.  U  not  to  be  taken  as  an  affront  to  this      person  by  the  name  of"— and  here  each 


r*f^rwtt*tir\r\ 


wit- 


Mr.    Nn-TLE.  Dr.    Jeremiah    Stamler.    come      and  they  all  agree  that  all  statements  and      i  am  concerned    Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr    Stamler 
frtrarnrn    niease.  I  ....  -  -_ 


t' Vt  a   711 11  i-\rve    tv\o  /4<i   ova    n^Vi  Awm-4    *>  ^ 


unai/     me     KcnUcman     irom     UUnOlS     naa       i-'ie  i^onmiJiiee  ou  ua-niuertciui  acuviucb  uj       je\;i.aiiu  uutikcr  uuuer  inquiry,  u.  ocv  l^J 


the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities      cates     that     this     decision     of 


i^^%^      A.Aa 


the     Court 


preme  Court  In  BaTenblatt  v.  United  States 
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(3t50  ns.  109.  Hi  p*ge  137),  a  decUlon  up- 
holding the  contempt  of  Congress  conviction 
of  a  witness  who  had  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions a£ked  him  by  this  committee,  said: 

"That  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legis- 
late In  the  field  of  Communist  activity  in 
lhi3  country,  and  to  conduct  approprlat« 
In  vesications  In  aid  thereof,  is  hardly  de- 
batable The  existence  of  such  power  has 
never  been  questioned  by  this  Court,  and  It 
Is  sufficient  to  say.  without  partlculartzatlon. 
that  Congress  has  enacted  or  considered  In 
this  field  ft  wide  range  of  legislative  measures. 
not  a  few  of  which  have  stemmed  from 
rec.immendatlons  of  the  very  Committee 
whose  actions  have  been  drawn  in  question 
here  " 

That  U,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Justice  Harlan  continued: 
In  the  last  analysis  this  power  rests  on 
the  right  of  self-preservation,  the  ultimate 
value  of  any  society."  Dennti  w.  United  States. 
341  US.  4M.  509  Justification  for  Itf  exer- 
cl.se  In  turn  rests  on  the  long  and  widely 
accepted  view  that  the  tenets  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  include  the  ultimate  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence,  a  view  which  has  been 
given  formal  expression  by  the  Congress  " 

T"here  Is.  however,  not  only  a  power  to 
leK'.sUte  In  the  field  of  Communist  activities, 
but  also  a  positive  duty  Imposed  upon  Con- 
icreas  to  do  so.    The  Supreme  Court  has  said 

To  preserve  its  independence,  and  give 
se<-urlty  against  foreign  aggression  and 
en-  roachment.  Is  the  highest  duty  of  every 
na'ton.  and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all 
other  considerations  are  to  be  subordinated 
It  matters  not  in  what  form  such  aggression 
arul  encroachment  come  .  .'  [Quoted  in 
CoTnunijf  Forty  Case.  367  U-S.  1.  96.]" 

.Now  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
committee's  presence  here  In  Chicago  Is  not 
to  be  construed  In  any  way  as  derogatory  to 
this  great  city  We  have  held  hearings  here 
before,  as  we  have  In  other  major  cities  of 
our  oountry  on  more  than  one  occasion  In  the 

'»Vhy?  Not  because  these  cities  as  gvich — 
or  -.heir  govemnients  or  people — are  suspect 
in  any  way.  but  rather  because  they  and  the 
States  In  which  they  are  located  are  so  im- 
portant to  our  national  security,  prosperity. 
and   welfare. 

T^ie  Communists  decided  a  long  time  ago 
where  th«y  would  try  to  build  their  greateat 
slrei.^'-h  In  the  United  States  They  deter- 
mined '.hat  they  would  send  their  best  orga- 
nizers, agitators,  and  propagandists  Into 
th'  se  .^jeas  of  our  country  which  were  most 
vital  to  Its  overall  security,  particularly  In 
time  of  war 

It  was  In  these  areas  that  they  deter- 
mined to  pour  their  money  and  to  concen- 
tre'e  us  much  effort  as  possible  to  build  their 
lar^-.-.'  strongest,  and  most  disciplined 
units. 

Why?  So  that  If  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  should  come — 
and  God  pray  It  won't — their  greatest 
strength  would  be  In  those  areas  where,  by 
sabotage  and  other  traitorous  activities,  they 
cDUld  do  moat  to  helo  the  Soviet  Union  and 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  United  States 
.\nd  so  the  Communists  concentrate — and 
always  have  concentrated — on  our  grreat 
centers  of  Industry,  of  transportation,  com- 
munication, learning,  and  so  forth — on 
States  such  as  nUnols,  New  York.  Michigan. 
Caltfomla.  Pennsylvania:  on  cities  such  as 
Chicago.  Detroit.  New  York.  Pittsburgh. 
These  are  the  areas  of  the  United  Statee 
that  are  most  Important  to  Moscow  and. 
therefore,  to  Its  puppets,  the  US  Commu- 
nists Generally  speaking,  the  Communists 
have  not  devoted  much  attention  to  our 
small  rural  communities. 

Our  presence  in  Chicago,  therefore,  and 
such  evidence  of  Communist  activity  in  this 
city  and  State  as  Is  produced  In  these  hear- 


ings, U  not  to  be  taken  as  an  affront  to  this 
city  or  the  State  of  Illinois  Rather,  the 
hearings  are  a  tribute  to  them,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  tremendous  importance  the  ene- 
mies of  this  country,  both  here  and  abroad, 
attach  to  Illinois  and  its  great  city.  Chicago. 

In  short,  we  are  here  not  to  hurt  anyone 
or  any  tiutitution.  but  to  help-  -to  help,  a« 
w*  %r*  directed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  security  of  our  country.  It  Is  our 
hope — and  our  belief— that,  in  doing  so,  we 
will  also  help  this  wonderful  State,  city,  and 
people 

I  now  offer  for  the  record  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment of  this  subcommittee,  as  follows: 

"Mat  6,  1965 
"To.  Mr  F»ANCTS  J.  McNamara. 
"Director,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ittes. 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  Rules  of  this  Committee.  I  hereby  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  Hon- 
orable Joe  R.  Pool.  Honorable  Charles  L. 
Weltneb.  Honorable  John  M  Ashbkook,  and 
Honortible  Del  Clawson,  as  associate  mem- 
t)ers,  and  myself,  as  Chairman,  to  conduct 
hearings  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  commencing  on 
or  about  Tuesday,  May  25.  1965,  and/or  at 
such  other  times  thereafter  and  pl.ic*s  as 
said  subcommittee  shall  determine,  as  con- 
templated by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  18th  day  of  March.  1965. 
authorizing  hearings  concerning  certain 
Commumst  activities  In  the  Chicago.  nUnots 
area,  and  other  matters  under  Investigation 
by  the  Committee. 

"Pleare  make  this  action  a  matter  ot  Com- 
mittee record. 

"If  any  member  indicates  his  inability  to 
serve,   please  notify  me. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  of 
May,  1966 

"/■/  Edwin  E   Willis. 
"  /s     Edwin  E.  Wua.is 
"Chairman.  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actii'ttien 

1  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  absent 
member  of  this  subcommittee.  Mr.  Aarbbook, 
of  Ohio,  his  absence  has  been  unavoidably 
brought  about  by  a  death  in  the  family  It 
Is  expected   that   he  might  appear  later  on. 

Now  I  point  out.  and  I  want  the  record  to 
reflect,  that  this  statement  I  have  Just  read — 
eiich  witness  subpenaed  has  been  handed  a 
copy  by  counsel.  I  urge  them  to  remain  in 
the  comnUttee  room  so  that  If  there  be  any 
testimony  regarding  them  they  may  be  here. 

I  urge  also  careful  analysis  of  the  state- 
ment that  each  witness  has.  announcing  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  hearings,  so 
that  there  won't  be  any  haggling  about  a 
witness  not  knowing  the  purp>oee  why  these 
hearings  are  being  held  These  purposes  are 
being  stated  at  length  in  this  statement  and 
each  witness  has  a  copy. 

I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and  read 
from  Rule  XI.  26(m).  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  rules  of  the  House  are  binding  on 
all  committees.  There  are  some  20  perma- 
nent committees  of  the  House,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  each  comntUttee  Is  set  forth  In  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

This  committee,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Is  but  one  of  20 
permanent  conunlttees  of  the  House.  This 
committee  is  an  agency  of  the  House  and 
operating  under  the  rules  of  the  House  I 
want  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
provisions  of  Rule  261  m)  in  respect  to  these 
particular  hearings. 

Every  person  concerning  whom  there 
might  l)e  defamatory,  degrading,  or  Incrimi- 
nating evidence  produced  here  at  these  hear- 
ings has  been  notified  of  that  possibility  and 
has  been  sent  a  letter,  a  typical  sample  of 
which  I  now  read 

"Pursuant  to  House  Rule  XI,  36(m),  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvlttea  has 
received  certain  evidence  and  testimony  In 
executive  session.  In  the  course  of  which  a 


person  by  the  name  of" — and  here  each  wit 
nees'    name    app>ears — "a    resident    of" — and 
their    address    Is    given — "was    identified  aa 
having   been  a  member  of  the   Communist 
Party." 

Everyone  whose  name  might  crop  up  tuta 
received  a  copy  of  this  letter  or  been  sent 
one. 

"If  you  so  desire,  you  will  be  afforded  .:. 
opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-AmerlcAn  Activities  at  a  time  .and 
place  to  be  designated.  According  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  committee,  this  hear- 
ing"— namely  the  voluntary  testimony  or 
witnesses  so  notified — "shall  be  conducted  in 
executive  session. 

"You  may  also  request  the  committee  to 
subpoena  additional  witnesses. 

"If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the  o; 
ptortunlties  thus  afforded  you,  you  should  s 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Committee  no 
later  than  Tuesday.  May  18.  1965.  He  may 
be  reached  at  Room  2"26,  Cannon  House  Ofllce 
Building,  Waj^lngton  25,  DC:  telephone 
number:   Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3051. 

"This  Is  not  a  subpoena  or  summons  re- 
quiring you  to  appear 

"Very  truly  yours,  Edwin  E.  WIUU.  Chair- 
man." 

Let  me  tell  you  that  every  witness,  I  repeat. 
whose  name  might  come  up  In  these  hear- 
ings, every  person  was  mailed  such  a  letter 
but  not  one  single,  solitary  response  did  «e 
receive.      (Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  oannot  and  will  not  tolerate  demonstra- 
tions In  any  direction  from  anyone.  Thli  is 
a  hearing  In  a  Federal  courtroom  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  representing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  we  must  have  order. 

You  are  guests  of  the  committee;  you  are 
very  welcome  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
We  are  glad  to  know  your  Interest  In  either 
direction  In  connection  with  the  activities 
and  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  by  this  com- 
mittee, but  we  must  have  order  as  Is  the 
rule  under  the  American  procedure. 

Mr.  Counsel,  call  your  first  witness. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thursday.  May  27,  1965 

U.S.  HoiTSE  or  Representatives. 
SUBCOMMrrTEE  or  the  CoMMrr- 
TX«  ON  Un-Amexican  ACTIVmES. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 
Public  Hearings 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  met,  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  9:20  a.m.  In  the  Old  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Building,  1212  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  IlUnols.  Hon.  Bdwt-. 
E.   Wn-Lis    (chairman)    presiding. 

(Subcommittee  members:  Representatives 
Edwi!*  E.  Willis,  of  Louisiana,  chairman: 
Jo«  R  Pool,  of  Texas;  Charles  L.  Weltneb. 
of  Georgia;  John  M.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  and 
Del  Clawson,  of  California.) 

Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis,  Pool,  Weltner.  Ashbrook 
and  Clawson 

Staff  members  present :  Francis  J.  McNa- 
mara,  director:  William  Hltz,  general  counsel: 
Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Nell  E.  Wet- 
terman  and  Philip  R.  Manuel,  Investigators 

The  Chairman  The  subcommittee  wll! 
come  to  order 

•  •  •  •  * 
Afternoon   session — Thursday.   May  27.  19(S 

(The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  pm 
Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis,  chairman,  presiding.! 

(Subcommittee  members  present:  Repre- 
sentatives Willis.  Pool,  Ashbrook,  and 
Clawson.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  will  tx 
in  order 

Proceed,  Mr.  Nlttle. 

•  •  •  •  * 
The  Chairman.  The  witness  Is  excused 
Call  the  next  witness 


Mr  NrrTLE.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  come 
lorward.  please. 

Mr.  Jenner.  The  chairman  !i:i.s  denied  my 
request  to  cross-examine. 

The  Chairman.  Please  be  sworn. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  the  testimony  you 
give  »"1U  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
■  uhlng  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Dr.  Stamler.  I  do. 

nSTIMONY  OP  JEREMIAH  STAMLER,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  COUNSEL.  ALBERT  E.  JENNER.  JR  .  AND 
THOMAS     P.     SULLIVAN 

Mr.  Jenner.  May  I  respectfully  Inquire. 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I 

Mr.  Pool.  For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  counsel  Identify  them- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Again? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

.Mr.  Pool.  For  the  record,  yes. 

Mr.  Jenner.  I  am  the  same  Albert  E  Jui- 
ner.  Jr.    I  don't  mean  any  disrespect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not.  But  your 
appearance  should  be  noted;  that  Is  the  way 
we  proceed. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Albert  E.  Jenner  of  the  Chicitpo  Bar 
together  with  my  partner,  Thomas  P.  Sulli- 
van.   We  represent  Dr    Jeremiah  Stamler. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose  to  In- 
quire that  I  understand  that  you.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  the  committee  denied  my  request 
to  cross-examine  the  previous  witness 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  have  ruled  on  that 
And  let  It  be  shown  that  I  also  said  here  Is 
&  magnificent  opportunity  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Stamler.  while  he  Is  under  oath,  to  deny  or 
affirm  that  he  Is.  or  has  ever  been,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  all  those  things 
said  about  him. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr  Justice 
Brennan  and  the  Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren. 
have  held,  cross-examination  Is  an  exercise  of 
the  right  of  confrontation  under  tlie  Consti- 
tution, which  has  been  denied 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  Mr    Nit  tie 

Mr  NrrTLE.  Would  you  state  your  full 
:..inie  and  residence  for  the  record,   please'' 

Dr  Stamler.  My  name  Is  Jeremiah  Stam- 
ler. MD.  I  reside  at  1332  Eiu'^t  Madison 
Avenue  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois.  60615. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  a  state- 
ment which  I  make  pursuant  to  Mr  Jenner's 
advice. 

The  Chakman.  Is  the  statement  very 
long? 

Mr  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  sta.-^  pre- 
mature. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Well,  there  Is  a  pending  question  He  is 
going  to  read  a  statement.  Coun.se!  said  it 
Is  premature.     Ask  the  next  question 

Mr.  NmxE.  Would  you  state  the  place  and 
date  of  your  birth.  Dr.  Stamler? 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  order  of  ex- 
pediUng  I  would  make,  on  behalf  of  thi.s 
witness,  the  same  requests  and  the  same 
statements  that  I  made  during  the  exami- 
nation or  the  time  Mrs  Hal!  w.'is  on  the 
stand.  I  request  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
your  distinguished  colleagues,  that  that 
statement  that  I  made  and  those  requests 
that  I  made  be  taken  as  statements  and  re- 
quesu  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stamler  so  that  I 
need  not  repeat  them  In  the  record  I 
linderstand  that  the  Chair  will  ru!e  upon 
Uiose  requests  and  will  restate  all  the  state- 
ments that  the  Chair  made  during  the  course 
QJ  that  examination  as  part  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  repeat  them  It 
Is  understood  that  the  ruUngs  made  apply 
10  this  Instance. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Yes,  and  that  all  Your  Honor's 

mments  stand. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  probably  over  pro- 
^tive.  the  Chair  states  that  he  has  con- 
lerred  with  the  members  of  the  oomnalttee 


and  they  all  agree  that  all  statements  and 
the  rulings  made  are  adhered  to  and  adopted, 
restated  for  the  record  with  reference  to  Dr. 
Stamler,  as  well  as  all  the  rulings  I  made 
overruling  the  several  motions  a:.d  ri-quv.^ts 
made  by  Mr.  Jenner. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Your  Indulgence  for  a 
moment. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jenner.  My  partner,  Mr  Sullivan,  who 
Is  concerned,  wanted  to  be  sure — ;is  I  under- 
stood It  and  I  think  the  Chair  understands — 
that  all  of  the  statements  that  I  made  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Hall  are  llkwise  made  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Stamler.  I  thought  the  Chair 
understood;  I  know  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  partner  does  not 
understand,  you  and  I  understand  each 
other. 

Mr.  Jenner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sullivan  still  says.  Including  the  rea- 
sons  why   I   advised   him   not   to   cooperate. 

The    Chairman.  Including    those    reasons. 

Mr.  Jenner.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Next  question,  Mr.  Nlt- 
tle. 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  Is  a  pending  question. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nittle.  The  question  asked  of  Dr. 
Stamler  was  to  state  the  date  and  place  of 
his  birth. 

Dr.  Stamler.  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of 
the  Committee,  Distinguished  Counsel.  I 
adopt  and  confirm  all  that  my  counsel,  Mr. 
Jenner,  has  stated.  I  state  now,  and  I  have 
stated  repeatedly,  that  I  have  always  been 
a  loyal  American  citizen.  My  entire  adult 
life  has  been  one  of  loyal  and  devoted  effort, 
good  work  for  our  country,  its  people,  and 
their  well-being,  particularly  for  their 
health.  I  take  second  place  to  none  in  this 
regard. 

However,  on  advice  of  my  counsel.  I  re- 
spectfully decline  to  give  any  information 
In  testimony  or  further  to  cooperate  with 
this  committee.  If  and  when  the  litigation 
which  I  have  instituted  Is  terminated  ad- 
verse to  my  position,  I  will  return  before 
this  committee  or  an  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  in  accordance  with  the  sub- 
pena  served  on  me.  At  present,  however. 
and  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  grounds 
stated  by  Mr.  Jenner  and  those  stated  In 
my  complaint  filed  by  me  on  Monday  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  I  respectfully 
decline  to  answer  any  further  questlon.s  that 
may  be  put  to  me,  or  otherwise  further  to 
participate  in  these  proceedings. 

I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  take  this  po- 
sition as  a  matter  of  principle  and  conscience 
in  the  interests  of  all  our  citizens  in  our 
country  in  order  to  test  once  and  for  all  the 
validity  of  the  kind  of  proceedings  which 
have  been  held  here  during  the  past  3  days. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Stamler,  I  order  and 
direct  you  to  answer  that  question  and  not 
to  leave  the  room  until  you  have  done  so. 

Dr.  Stamler.  Sir,  I  stand  on  my  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  order  and  direct  you  to 
answer  the  question  and  to  answer  other 
questions  to  be  propounded. 

(At  this  point.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  left 
the  hearing  room.) 

The  Chairman.  For  reasons  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  appearance  of  Mrs  H.-Ul,  the 
Chair  states  that  the  committee  does  not 
accept  your  position  of  refusal  to  answer  or 
your  departure  from  this  hearing  to  which 
you  have  been  summoned  and  are  in  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  record 
show  that  Dr.  Stamler  has  left  the  room  and 
has  removed  himself  from  the  witness  chair. 
The  time  is  now  6:17  p.m. 

The  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  this  position 
of  blowing  hot  and  cold;  no  one  is  taking 
seriously  the  subtle  effort  to  avoid  the  Invo- 
cation  of   the   fifth   amendment.     As    far   as 


I  am  concerned,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr  Stamler 
have  simply  "taken  a  powder." 

Mr.  Jenner.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conduct 
of  counsel  for  this  committee  has  been  one 
of  having  his  cake  and  eating  it.  too. 

Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  him  call  his 
next  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  the  next  question. 

Well,  the  record  shows  that  the  doctor  has 
disappeared;  he  is  no  longer  in  the  hearing 
room. 

Mr.  Jenner.  As  far  as  Mr.  Pool  Is  con- 
cerned, I  have  so  stipulated. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue questioning;  counsel  concedes  that 
and  so  stipulates. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  a 
few  moments. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairma.n  The  subcommittee  will  be 
In  order. 

I  and  the  subcormnittee  do  not  want  there 
to  be  any  misunderstanding  about  the  final- 
ity of  the  subcommittee's  action  in  denying 
the  various  motions  made  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Hall  and  Dr.  Stamler  and  m  rejecting  prop- 
ositions made.  We  denied  the  motions  and 
we  Instructed  Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr.  Stamler  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them  and  we 
warned  them  not  to  depart  and  to  terminate 
their  appearances  under  their  subpenas. 
Nevertheless,  they  Insisted  in  their  refusal 
to  answer  and  they  departed  without  leave. 
For  these  acts,  they  stand  subject  to  recom- 
mendations for  contempt  action  by  the  full 
committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  want  to  add  that  "^^-e  do  not  accept  or  en- 
gage In  any  way  in  any  offer  to  rettim  later 
and  testify.  Our  orders  are  here  and  now 
final.  By  the  way,  I  am  glad  that  counsel 
for  Mrs.  Hall  and  Dr.  Stamler  are  In  this  room 
as  I  make  this  statement. 

APPENDIX    II 

Part  1 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  February  2,  1965: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  February  2, 
1965.  in  Room  225  of  the  Cajinon  House  Ofllce 
Building,  at  1:00  p.m.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

•"Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman,  William  M. 
Tuck,  Joe  R.  Pool  (entered  at  1:11  p.m.), 
Richard  H  Ichord.  George  F.  Senner,  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Weltner.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Del  Clawson.  John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr. 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Francis 
J.  McNamaxa.  director;  William  Hitz.  general 
counsel;  Alfred  M.  Nlttle,  counsel;  Donald 
T.  Appell.  chief  investigator;  and  Juliette 
P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  1:04  pjn.,  and  welcomed  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

"The  Chairman  stated,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  members,  that  this  was  the  Com- 
mittee's organizational  meeting,  at  which 
certain  basic  resolutions  were  normally 
adopted  in  each  Congress.  As  each  resolu- 
tion was  read  by  the  Director,  the  Chairman 
expl:ilned  the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichord,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ashbrook,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously   adopted: 

"  'Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure revised  by  the  Conimittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  First  Session 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  printed  under  the 
title  of  "Rules  of  Procedure — Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities"  together  with  all 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress." 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Ichou).  seconded  by  Mr. 

."sfKiri  ■<  K      the     following     resolution     waa 
un<i[U!n     laly  adopted: 

"Be  u  Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  be 
authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to  utae 
to  appoint  subcommittees  composed  of  three 
or  more  members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  minority  political  party,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  and 
all  acts  which  the  Committee  as  a  whole  Is 
authorized  to  pwrfonn." 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Pool,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tuck  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously auopted ; 

'■'Be  It  Resolved,  that  authority  Is  hereby 
delegated  to  each  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  which 
hereafter  may  be  appointed  to  determine  by 
A  majority  vote  thereof  whether  the  hearings 
conducted  by  it  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
or  shall  be  In  executive  session,  and  all  ;.estl- 
mony  taken  and  all  documents  introlucsd 
in  e'.  idence  In  such  an  ezscutlve  session  shall 
be  re<elved  and  given  as  lull  consideration 
for  ^11  purposes  ns  though  introduced  Ln 
open  session. 

■•  ■  •  •  «  •  •• 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3  33  p.m." 

Port  2 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the 
mliiutas  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  held  on  March  18. 
1965 

The  ComnUttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  in  executive  session  on  March  18. 
l9tio  at  3  00  oclock  p.m.  The  following 
meiiioers  were  present: 

■  Edwin  E  Wilus,  Chairman:  Jot  R.  "joL. 
Rii  H\ai>  H  IcHoao,  Charles  L.  Wu.TNn.  Dkl 
CLwvboN,  John  H.  Bucuaman 

The  staff  members  present  were:  Frincls 
J  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz.  geieral 
couiLsel:  Alfred  Ntttle.  counsel:  Donalj  T 
Appp'ii.  chief  investigator:  and  Juliette  P 
Jor:iv   recording  clerk. 

TTie  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  i  .'5  p  m 

••••••• 

"The  director  reported  that  the  heanng 
stage  had  been  reached  on  the  current  tThl- 

cago  area  Investigation.   •    •    *. 

"The  following  resolution  was  read  to  the 
members  and  was  unanimously  adopted 

"  Be  It  Resolved.  That  hearings  be  heUI  6y 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  or 
a  subcommittee  thereof,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Chairman  may  determine,  and 
thai  the  staff  be  authorized  to  conduct  In- 
ves:;.;atlons  deemed  reasonably  necessary  In 
prep'iratlon  therefor,  relating  to 

1  As  concerns  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  area 
and  -he  Illinois  District  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States:  the  struc-ure 
and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  its  major  objectives,  and 
the  strategical  and  tactical  methods  designed 
to  aid  In  accomplishing  such  objectives;  the 
major  areas  of  Communist  Party  concentra- 
tion organizations  created  and  controlled 
by  uie  Communist  Party  to  advance  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  the  Communist  move- 
mer.t  Communist  proptaganda  activities  con- 
ducted In  support  of  such  objectives;  and 
conspiratorial  activities  In  aid  of.  or  in  asso- 
clati  m  with  foreign  Conununist  govern- 
men-s.  and  also  like  information  regarding 
other  Communist  organizations  In  the  Chl- 
caifi-,.  Illinois,  area,  for  the  following  legis- 
lative  purposes 

"  ai  to  pr-'.  :-■  'w  n;  information  to 
aid  the  CongreR»  :.  -.ne  ;>r  ;»•  -sal  of  any  neces- 
sary- r-meii:i.  p»,-:.i  i-:  :;  in  fulfillment  of  the 
directions  -■i)Rt^;;.eU  IM  the  mandate  U.<  the 
Conr.nilttee  by  House  Resolution  8.  of  Janu- 
ary 4  '.'»'55.  and  Public  Law  801  of  the  79th 
Con^?ss 


"  '(b)  to  assist  the  Congress  In  appraising 
the  execution  by  the  administrative  agencies 
concerned  of  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  19S0; 

"'(C)  to  provide  factual  Information  to 
aid  the  House  In  the  disposition  of  presently 
pending  smd  proposed  legislation,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  H.R.  4293.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  bar  from  access  to  defense  facilities  In- 
dividuals who  may  engage  In  sabotage,  es- 
pionage, or  other  subversive  acts; 

"'Id)  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  so  as  to 
impose  certain  disabilities.  In  the  manner 
and  form  therein  provided,  upon  those  per- 
sons "afflliated  with"  Communist  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  upon  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers thereof. 

"  'Be  It  further  Resolved.  That  the  hear- 
ings may  include  any  other  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  which  It. 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  appointed  to 
conduct  these  hearings,  may  designate." 
•  *  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:45 
o'clock  pjn." 

Part  3 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  held  on  May  0,   1966: 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities met  in  executive  session  on  May  0,  19S6, 
at  10:00  a.m.  In  Room  2S,  Cannon  House 
OfSce  Building  The  following  members 
were  present: 

EDWIN  E  Willis,  Chairman;  Jok  R.  Pool, 
Richard  Ichokd.  Charlxs  WkLTNn.  John 
AsHBROOK.  Dn,  Cukwaott,  John  H  Buchan- 
an   (entered  at   10:30  a.m.). 

"The  staff  members  present  were:  Prancls 
J.  McNamara,  director;  William  Hltz,  general 
counsel;  Alfred  Nlttle,  counsel;  and  Juliette 
P   Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10  10  am. 

"It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  Chlacago  hear- 
ings beginning  May  35  The  chairman 
designated  Messrs.  Pool,  WkLTNrB.  Ashbeoox 
and  Clawson  as  associate  members  and  him- 
self as  chairman,  as  the  subcommittee  to  sit 
at  the  Chicago  hearings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  discussion  conc«rnliig  the  language  of 
the  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  persons  that  may 
be  identified  by  witnesses  as  Communist 
Party  members  at  the  forthcoming  Chicago 
hearings,  or  about  whom  defamatory  or  In- 
criminating testimony  might  be  given  or 
evoked  In  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  com- 
pliance with  Rule  XI  38(m),  resulted  In  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Weltmex,  seconded  by  Mr. 
AsHBtoox.  that  the  letter  be  revised  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  AsHBBooK  The  motion  car- 
ried. It  was  agreed  that  the  limitation  date 
be  set  as  May  IS. 

"The  director  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and 
stated  that  the  information  he  was  about  to 
give  to  the  Committee  came  from  a  source 
believed  by  him  to  be  accurate  and  reliable 
and  so  found  to  have  been  In  the  past. 

'The  director  testified  that,  as  he  had  re- 
ported earlier.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Heart  Section  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Health  Department.  Within  the  past 
year  his  section  has  received  grants  of  nearly 
•300.000  from  federal  funds  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
originating  In  the  Heart  Department  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  His  salary  Is 
$19,350  per  year  and  he  has  approximately 
29  employees  under  his  supervision.  In- 
cluded among  them  are  Tolanda  Hall,  who. 
In  testifying  as  a  defense  witness  for  the  top 
CP  leaders  tried  before  Judge  Medina  on 
Smith  Act  charges  in  1949,  stated  that  she 
was  a  Communist  Party  member,  that  she 
had  Joined  the  Party  In  1939  and  the  Toung 
Communist  League  In  1937 


"The  director  further  testified  that  in  ad- 
dition to  Yolanda  Hall,  I>r.  Stamler  had  on 
his  stair  a  number  of  other  persons  •  •  «. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  director  stated  that  the  staff  had  In- 
formation that  Dr  Stamler  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  1968  and  Is  known 
to  have  attended  a  Communist  Party  meeting 
as  recently  as  1961;  also  that,  to  date,  he  con- 
tinues hlghievel  Communist  Party  contacts 
and  associations,  and  Is  a  big  contributor  to 
Party  fund  drives. 

"At  a  rally  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade 
In  1954  Dr.  Stamler.  who  was  the  youth  di- 
rector of  the  organization,  attacked  the  Ad- 
ministration as  war  mongers  and  Wall  Street 
stooges,  and  accused  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  of  leading  the  VS.  Into  war  with  Indo- 
china. He  made  a  collection  speech  and 
m<x:k0d  Chicago's  Civil  Defense  Program. 

"In  1963,  he  was  host  to  three  visiting  Rus- 
sians, alleged  to  be  heart  specialists,  who 
came  to  this  country  under  the  terms  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program,  and  who  had 
specifically  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to 
visit  Stamler  while  In  the  United  SUtes. 

"A  Newsletter  published  by  the  American 
Security  Council  In  December  of  1957  stated 
'One  of  the  most  active  Communists  In  the 
profee6lonal  ranks  Is  Dr  Jeremiah  Stamler,' 
and  listed  his  record  of  Communist  affilia- 
tions. (As  to  the  first  item,  up>on  reading  it, 
the  director  stated  that  there  was  probably 
error  In  It  as  to  place  where  Stamler  Joined 
the  Communist  Party,  because  the  Commit- 
tee's Investigation  revealed  he  was  in  New 
York  City,  not  Chicago,  in  1946.) 

"The  director  also  stated  that,  as  he  bad 
Indicated  at  an  earlier  meeting.  Dr.  Stamler's 
Communist  record  dates  back  to  the  40b. 
He  was  active  In  the  Young  Communist 
League  In  New  York  City  at  that  time,  and 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  head  up  the 
State  Student  Section  of  YCL.  In  1947  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  AIMS  (Association  of  Internee 
and  Medical  Students),  a  Communist  front 
for  medical  students  and  internes.  In  1950. 
In  Chicago,  he  was  active  In  the  assignment 
of  certain  persons  to  the  underground  ap- 
paratus of  the  Communist  Party. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"According  to  a  very  reliable  source,  both 

Dr.  Stamler  and  •  •  •  were  Communist 
Party  members  in  1968. 

"The  director  testified  that  Yolanda  Hall, 
also  known  as  Bobble  Hall  and  Yolanda 
Prakas,  has  publicly  and  under  oath  suted 
that  she  was  a  Communist.  She  testlf.ed  at 
a  defense  witness  for  the  top  Communist 
Party  leaders  tried  on  Smith  Act  charges  In 
1949  before  Judge  Medina.  She  slited  at 
that  time  the  she  was  a  Communist  Party 
member,  that  she  had  Joined  the  Party  In 
1939,  and  the  Young  Communist  League  In 
1937.  She  was  denied  a  teaching  Job  in 
Chicago  public  schools  In  1949  because  of 
her  openly  pwoclalmed  party  membership 

"According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  1949.  she  was  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Workers  School,  the  Party's  school  in 
Chicago  which  has  been  cited  by  the  At- 
torney  General. 

"She  was  one  of  a  group  of  American  dele- 
gates to  Stalin's  2nd  World  Peflce'  Congress 
held  In  Warsaw  In  November,  1950,  and 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Congress. 

"He  also  said  that  the  Committee  has  in- 
formation that  she  took  part  In  picket  line 
demonstration  and  leaflet  distribution. 
sponsored  by  the  Emma  Lazarus  Federation 
of  Jewish  Women's  Clubs,  successor  of  the 
International  Workers  Order's  Emma  Lazanis 
Division  of  the  Jewish  People's  Fr.itemsl 
Order,  which  Is  on  the  Attorney  Genersl's 
lUt.  In  March  of  1960,  and  that  she  Is  known 
to  have  attended  the  75th  May  Day  celebra- 
Uon  in  April  of  1961;  the  40th  celebration  of 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the   United    States    In    1959;    and  the  DsUT 
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Party, 

•  • 

liable  source,  both 
were     Communist 

,hat  YolancU  Hall, 
lall  and  Yolanda 
under  oath  slated 
t.  She  testified  3t 
e  top  Communist 
Ith  Act  charges  la 
a  She  stued  at 
Communist  Party 
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\e  Party's  school  Ifl 
clt«d  by  the  At- 
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d  Pedce'  Congress 
ember.  1950,  and 
,fter  the  Congress. 
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Utorney  Generals 
that  she  is  known 
May  Day  celebra- 
lOth  celebration  of 
immunlst  Party  of 
,9.    and  the  DiUj 


Worker  Anniversary  celebration  In  January 
of  1956. 

-The  director  testified  also  that  Mrs.  Laura 
B;»e  Blough  and  her  husband  are  alleged  to 
have  t>een  recruited  In  the  Communist 
Party  by  Dr.  Stamler. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Poor,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  and  unanimously  car- 
ried, that  subpoenas  be  authorized  to  be 
Issued  to  Jeremiah  Stamler,  •  •  '.to  require 
their  attendance  at  the  Chicago  hearings. 
that  the  Committee  deems  such  attendance 
necessary  In  furtherance  of  Its  legislative 
purpc>ses. 

,..  •  •  •  • 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at   11:25  a.m." 
Part  4 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
on  J.inuary  13.  1966: 

"A  quorum  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  dee- 
ignated  by  the  Chairman  on  May  6,  1965, 
to  conduct  hearings  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
commencing  on  May  25.  1965.  relating  to 
Communist  Party  activities  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  Illinois  District  of  the  Communist 
Party,  met  In  executive  session  on  January 
13,  1966,  In  Room  429.  Cannon  House  Office 
BuUdlng  at  9:00  am.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  were  present: 

"Edwin  E.  Willis,  Chairman;  Chakles  L. 
WEiTNts,  Del  Clawson. 

The  staff  members  present  were:  Fran- 
cis J.  McNamara.  director;  William  Hltz, 
general  counsel;  Alfred  Nittle,  counsel;  and 
JuUett,*  P.  Joray,  recording  clerk. 

"The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:10  a.m.  and  announced  that  this  meet- 
ing was  called,  after  notice  to  all  subcom- 
mittee members,  for  the  piirpK«e  of  consider- 
ing what  action  the  subcommittee  should 
take  regarding  the  refusals  of  •  •  •  and 
Jeremiah  Stamler  on  May  27.  1965.  to  answer 
questions  pertinent  to  the  subjects  under  In- 
quiry before  the  subcommittee  and  their  de- 
parture without  leave,  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  said  subconimlttee  In  Chicago, 
and  what  recommendations  the  subcommit- 
tee would  make  to  the  full  committee  regard- 
ing their  citation  for  contempt  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

"After  discussion  of  the  testimony,  and 
due  consideration  of  the  matter,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Weltneh,  seconded  by  Mr. 
CuwsoN.  and  unanimously  carried,  that  a 
report  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  refusals  ot 
Jeremiah  Stamler  to  answer  questions  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  Inquiry  before 
said  subcommittee  and  his  departure  with- 
out leave  at  the  hearing  aforesaid,  be  referred 
and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  whole,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  a  report  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  aforesaid  failures  of  s.\ld  witness 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  order  that  the  said  Jeremiah  Stamler  be 
cited  for  asntempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  end  that  he  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
Tided  by  law. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  at  9  30  a.m. 
Part  5 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Dn-Amerlcan  Activities  held  on  January  13, 
1966 

The  ComnUttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties met  In  executive  session  on  January  13, 
1»6«,  at  9  45  a.m..  In  Room  429,  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present : 

Edwin  E.  Willis.  Chairman;  Richakd  H. 
IcHosn.  George  P.  Senner.  Charles  L. 
WttrNER.  Del  Clawson 

I 


"Also  present  were  the  following  staff 
members;  Francis  J.  McNamara.  director; 
William  Hltz,  general  counsel;  Alfred  M 
Nittle,  counsel;  and  Juliette  P.  Joray.  re- 
cording clerk. 

"Chairman  Willis  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  9:45  ajn.,  and  announced  that  this 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  called. 
after  notice  to  all  committee  members,  foi' 
two  purposes,  the  first  to  consider  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Chairman.  Mr.  Willis,  appointed  to 
conduct  hearings  In  Chicago.  Illinois,  which 
commenced  on  May  25.  1965,  that  •  •  •. 
and  Jeremiah  Stamler  be  cited  for  contempt 
because  of  their  refusals  to  testify,  and  tlieir 
departure  without  leave  In  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  In  Chicago  In 
May  1955;  and  the  second  •   •   •. 

"As  to  the  first  matter,  the  Chairman  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  hearings  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  In  Chicago, 
Illinois  on  May  25,  26,  and  27.  1965.  as  con- 
templated under  the  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  March  18.  1965;  that  the 
subcommittee  met  on  May  25,  1965  in  the 
Old  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  Build- 
ing, 1212  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, to  receive  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses.  Including  •  •  •  and  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  who  had  been  duly  subpoenaed  to 
appear  as  witnesses  before  said  subcommit- 
tee; that  the  hearings  were  commenced  on 
that  date;  •  •  •  ;  that  the  witness  Jeremiah 
Stamler  was  called  to  testify  and  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  on  May  27.  1965, 
there  being  a  quorum  of  the  subcommittee 
In  attendance;  that  the  witness  Jeremiah 
Stamler  having  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  was  asked 
to  state  his  full  name  and  residence  for  the 
record,  to  which  he  responded;  that  he  was 
then  asked  to  state  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth,  which  he  refused  to  do;  that  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  answer  any  further  ques- 
tions that  might  be  put  to  him:  and  that  he 
then  departed  without  leave;  that  a  quorum 
of  the  subcommittee  met  In  executive  session 
on  January  13.  1966,  at  which  time  motions 
were  made  and  unanimously  adopted  with 
respect  to  each  of  said  persons,  to  wit.  •  •  •. 
and  Jeremiah  Stamler,  that  a  report  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  refusals  of  each  of  them 
to  testify  before  said  subcommittee  at  said 
hearings,  and  the  departure  of  each  with- 
out leave,  be  referred  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  as  a 
whole,  with  the  recommendation  that  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  aforesaid 
failures  of  each  of  said  witnesses  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives,  In 
order  that  each  of  said  witnesses  may  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  end  that  each  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  the  manner  and  form 
provided  by  law. 

•  •  «  •  « 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Weltneh, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Senner,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee's repKjrt  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
refusals  of  Jeremiah  Stamler  to  answer  ques- 
tions pertinent  to  the  question  under  In- 
quiry and  his  departure  without  leave  at  the 
hearings  conducted  before  it  In  Chicago. 
Illinois,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of 
May  1965,  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ap- 
proved and  adopted,  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  report  the  said 
failures  of  Jeremiah  Stamler  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  end  that  the  said 
Jeremiah  Stamler  may  be  proceeded  against 
In  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law; 
and  that  the  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare 
and  file  such  report  constituting  the  failures 
of  the  said  Jeremiah  Stamler.  The  motion 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  ajn." 


Mr.  WILLIS  'during  reading  of  the 
report  • .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  instance  I 
rise  to  say  that  we  will  shortly  explain 
the  case  with  reference  to  this  particular 
witness.  Dr.  Stamler,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  report  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  ground  that  it 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  rule  26 (m) 
XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  that  the  committee  has 
denied  the  request  of  the  respondent  that 
his  testimony  be  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are 
the  same  in  this  case  as  they  were  in  the 
other  cases,  although  the  names  are  dif- 
ferent. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is  necessary  to  reiterate  what 
has  already  been  said  in  the  previous 
instances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  !Mr.  Yates]  has  raised  a  point  of 
order  against  the  privileged  report  filed 
by  the  gentleman,  citing  a  witness  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  contempt.  The 
point  of  order  is  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  subcommittee,  while  holding 
hearings  in  Chicago,  failed  or  refused  to 
follow  the  rules  of  the  House — specifi- 
cally, rule  XI.  clause  26im) — and,  at  the 
demand  of  the  witnesses'  attorney,  take 
the  testimony  in  executive  session  rather 
than  in  an  open  hearing. 

The  Chair  will  again  read  clause  26 
(m^,  rule  XI,  as  follows: 

(m)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrimi- 
nate any  person,  it  shall — 

( 1 )  Receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  In 
executive  session; 

1 2 )  Afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(3)  Receive  and  disjxjse  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subp>ena  additional  wltneeses. 

The  Chair  again  agrees  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  the  three  sub- 
clauses are  not  in  the  alternative.  Each 
subclause  stands  by  itself.  The  Chair 
will  point  out.  however,  that  the  subsec- 
tion places  the  determination  with  the 
committee,  not  with  the  witness. 

The  Chair  will  also  point  out,  paren- 
thetically, that  subsection  (k)  of  rule 
XI.  provides  that: 

Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

This  privilege,  unlike  advocacy  In  a 
court,  does  not  as  a  matter  of  right  en- 
title the  attorney  to  present  argument. 
make  motions,  or  make  demands  on  the 
committee. 

Now  the  Chair  will  cite  clause  26 <a) 
of  rule  XI.  which  states  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  its  committees 
so  far  as  applicable.  This  provision  also 
applies  to  the  subcommittees  of  any  such 
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commiuee  Consequently,  the  Chair 
must  examine  the  facts  to  see  Lf  the  sub- 
committee did  !n  fact  comply  with  clause 
26' m-  of  rule  XI. 

Thf  Chair  will  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ,t  Ls  pointed  out  on  page  8  of 
the  report  that  the  witness  In  this  lni:tant 
was  invltetl  to  appear  and  testify  In  ex- 
ecutive se:islan  The  invitation  was  Ig- 
nored 

It  will  be  noted,  on  pages  10  and  11  of 
the  committee  report,  that  the  att.>mey 
for  witness  Stamler  Incorporatec!  the 
same  demand  for  an  executive  setislon 
that  he  had  previously  made  when  wlt- 
nes^s  Yolanda  Hall — see  pages  11  through 
14  of  that  citation  report — was  testify- 
ing You  will  note,  on  page  11  of  the 
Hall  citation,  that  when  the  demand  for 
an  executive  session  was  made,  the  sub- 
committee took  a  recess  It  Is  obvious 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman's  state- 
ment following  that  recess,  that  the  sub- 
committee had  considered  and  deter- 
mined not  to  take  the  testimony  Ir  ex- 
ecutive session.  The  chairman  so  states, 
on  page  12  of  the  Hall  citation: 

Your  motion,  now  m&de,  that  Mrs  Hall  be 
now  heard  In  executive  session  I  deny  after 
conaldpratlon  of  the  subcommittee  We  have 
compiled  with  rule  26(m)  and  all  other  ap- 
plicable rules  of  the  House  and  of  this 
committee 

It  Ls  patently  clear  to  the  Chair  that 
when  the  same  attorney  for  witness  Hall 
^co"poratcd  the  same  request  for  an  ex- 
ecutive session  In  the  hearings  when  wit- 
ness Stamler  was  testifying,  that  the  sub- 
committee reached  the  same  conclislon 
with  respect  to  an  executive  hearing  for 
witness  Stamler.  The  chairman  so  stat- 
ed, at  page  11,  when  witness  Stamler  was 
being  questioned: 

To  be  probably  overprotectlve,  the  chair 
states  that  he  has  conferred  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  they  all  agree  that 
all  statements  and  the  rulings  made  (la  the 
Hall  citation!  are  adhered  to  and  adcpted, 
restated  for  the  record  with  reference  to  Dr. 
Stam.er  as  well  ia  all  the  rulings  I  made 
overrulinif  the  several  motions  and  requests 
made  by  Mr  Jenner.  (Mr  Jenner  was  the 
atu>rnev  for  both  witness  Hall  and  witness 
Stamler  i 

The  Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
subcommittee  did  comply  with  clause 
26<m  i .  and  made  the  determination  nec- 
essary thereunder  Accordingly,  the 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  concerning  the  con- 
tumacious conduct  of  Jeremiah  Stamler, 
and  a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
H.  Res    1062 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  rtfuaals 
of  Jeremiah  Stamler.  to  answer  questions 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  inquiry  before 
a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  the  said 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltle«.  and 
his  departure  without  leave,  together  with 
ai;  t.^e  facts  In  connection  therewith,  under 
the  ?eal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  United  -States  .attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  to  the  end  'hat  the  said 
Jeremiah  .Stamler  may  be  prfioeeded  against 
in  the  manner  ind  form  provided  by    aw 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck] 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
view  of  the  very  thorough  briefing  of  the 
facts  in  all  of  these  cases,  which  are  al- 
most Identical.  I  take  It  that  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  go  Into  all  of  the 
details. 

The  subpena  to  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler, 
who  testified  at  the  Chicago  hearings, 
caused  quite  a  bit  of  publicity  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  researcher  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health,  earning  over 
$20,000  a  year,  and  employing  some  40- 
odd  people. 

I  might  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I  do 
not  appear  here  In  any  spirit  of  levity, 
but  rather  one  of  anguish  and  sorrow 
that  a  life  which  has  been  otherwise 
fraught  with  so  much  good  should  be  so 
distorted  and  prevented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  practiced  law  In 
the  country  for  more  than  45  years.  Dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  I  have  always  been  at 
the  defense  table — and  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  any  person  prosecuted — and  as  I 
stand  before  this  House  I  can  say  that 
I  harbor  no  ill  will  toward  any  man 
In  this  House,  or  otherwise. 

I  am  here  in  the  fulfillment  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  of  which  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  Member. 

The  facts  In  this  case  are  essentially 
the  same  as  the  facts  In  the  other  cases. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Membership 
of  this  House  as  well  as  of  the  leadership 
of  this  body  in  wishing  to  dispose  of  this 
case  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  yet  with- 
out any  effort  to  do  any  injustice  to  this 
man  or  to  any  other  man 

The  only  difference  between  this  case 
and  the  other  cases  is  that  because  of 
the  popularity  of  this  man  and  because 
of  his  education  and  because  of  his 
training  and  the  high  position  he  held. 
I  think  in  a  way  his  case  is  somewhat 
exaggerated 

The  important  facts  are  these  •  After  he 
was  called  as  a  witness.  Dr  Stamler  gave 
his  name  and  address  in  resptonse  to  a 
question  He  was  then  asked  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth,  and  he  refused  to 
answer  that  question  and  left  the  room 
refusing  to  testify  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  it  brief,  the  facts 
are  that  this  man  Is  In  contempt  of  this 
committee,  which  is  the  creature  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves  of  the  United 
States.  This  contempt  Is  an  effort  to 
impinge  upon  and  dilute  the  Important 
powers  of  this  great  body,  one  of  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. It  undertakes  to  demean  and 
denigrate  the  membership  of  this  House 
and  the  great  body  which  we  represent. 

There  Is  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  familiar  with  the  facts  that  this 
man  is  guilty  of  contempt. 

In  expressing  myself  further  along  the 
lines  of  the  splendid  remarks  made  by 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  I  may  say  I  do  not  think  this 
amounts  to  anything  but  a  warrant. 

This  citation  amounts  to  a  citation  of 
the  facts  to  the  Department  of  Justice 


to  deal  with  them  as  they  see  fit  and  to 
find  an  indictment,  if  they  will,  and  if 
they  so  find  an  indictment  to  dispose  oi 
it  as  they  see  fit. 

A  vote  for  this  citation  Is  not  a  vote 
for  conviction.  It  is  Just  simply  a  vote 
to  cite  the  facts  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  such  disposition  as  that  De- 
partment, the  greatest  and  fairest  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  earth,  may  see 
fit  to  make  in  regard  to  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  viUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  if  I  can.  with 
what  little  time  I  have  left,  and  if  I  can- 
not answer  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
will  call  on  some  other  Member  to  an- 
swer him. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  a  news- 
paper statement  that  reported  as  fol- 
lows— anc  I  am  reading  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  May  15,  1965,  which 
appears  on  page  803,  volume  2  of  the 
committee  records,  which  says : 
STAMI.XR  Signs  ArriDAvrr  or  U.8   Alleguncb 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  research  specialist,  signed  an  affidavit 
Friday  swearing  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

Stamler,  an  IntematlonEilly  known  expert 
In  cardlo-vascular  ailments.  Is  one  of  11  per- 
sons subpenaed  to  appear  before  the  House 
Un-American  AcUvlUee  Committee  when  It 
comes  here  May  25-27. 

The  affidavit,  a  copy  of  which  was  turned 
over  to  Mayor  Daley,  said  In  part: 

"I  swear  allegiance  to  the  American  Hag 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
At  no  time  during  my  association  with  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  have  I  engaged  In 
subversive  activities  of  any  kind,  nor  have 
I  acUvely  consorted  with  groups  or  Individ- 
uals with  such  objectives. 

"I  am  a  loyal  American  citizen  and  I  nei- 
ther recognize  nor  Intend  any  obllgaUon  in 
the  future  to  any  nation  other  than  my 
own." 

Stamler  signed  the  affidavit  after  meeting 
with  Health  Comr.  Dr  Samuel  L.  Andelman. 
and  Dr.  Eric  Oldberg.  president  of  the  board. 

This  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
I  thought  that  It  should  be  in  the  Record 
of  this  debate  today. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  put  that  in  the 
Record.  It  illustrates  the  simplicity  of 
our  procedure.  We  received  evidence 
saying  that  Dr.  Stamler  was  a  Commu- 
nist or  had  been.  We  told  him  that. 
We  said.  Do  you  desire  to  appear  and 
contradict  or  rebut  it  or  explain  it? 
More  than  that,  do  you  want  us  to  sub- 
pena witnesses,  friends  of  yours  on  your 
behalf  to  explain  It?  And  now  here  we 
find  Dr  Stamler  swearing  before  a  notary 
public  according  to  that  newspaper  Just 
a  few  days  before — and  by  the  way.  he 
does  not  say  in  that  article.  "I  am  not  a 
Communist" — read  it.  and  reed  it  well. 

Mr.  YATES.  Can  he  be  a  Communist 
if  he  swears  allegiance  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  All  right.  I  say  those 
words  are  not  In  there.    I  agree  with  the 


gentleman.  He  was  saying,  or  he  meant 
the  people  to  believe  that  he  was  saying. 
"I  am  not  a  Communist  "  Why,  then, 
did  he  not  come  before  the  committee 
and  say,  "I  swore  3  days  apo  I  was  not  a 
Communist,  and  now  I  swear  before  you 
I  am  not  a  Communist"?  Why  did  he 
not  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing uncomplimentarv-  about  Dr.  Stam- 
ler. I  do  not  know  him  I  never  saw 
him.  I  have  no  malice  toward  him.  But 
he  had  every  opportunity,  if  he  wanted  to 
do  so,  to  come  before  the  committee, 
either  in  executive  session  or  in  open  ses- 
sion, and  deny  it.  I  say  that,  any  pa- 
triotic American  citizen  who  was  not  a 
Communist  would  have  sought  the  op- 
portunity to  answer  in  the  open  and  not 
In  executive  session. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  eentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
»1th  the  gentleman  from  Viruinia.  I 
would  say  at  this  time  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  Dr.  Stamler  Is  a  Communist  or 
not,  but  I  would  say  this,  that  it  was  the 
Information  collected  by  the  committee 
that  Dr.  Stamler  is  a  Communist,  and  I 
would  read  into  the  Record  the  testimony 
of  the  director  of  the  committee  that 
was  a  summary  of  the  Information  that 
the  committee  had.  not  because  he  .should 
be  cited  for  contempt  if  he  Is  merely  a 
Communist,  but  to  refute  the  idea  of  sjood 
reputation,  which  you  have  alleged: 

The  director  stated  that  the  .st.ilf  had  in- 
formation that  Dr.  Stamler  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  1958  and  l.s  known 
to  have  attended  a  Communist  Partv  meet- 
ing as  recently  as  1961;  also  that,  to  date,  he 
continues  high-level  Communist  Parly  con- 
tacts and  associations,  and  Is  a  big  contribu- 
tor to  Party  fund  drives. 

At  a  rally  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade 
In  1954  Dr.  Stamler,  who  was  the  youth  di- 
rector of  the  organization,  attacked  the  Ad- 
ministration as  war  mongers  and  Wall  Street 
stooges,  and  accused  then  secret.iry  of  State 
Dulles  of  leading  the  U.S.  Into  war  with 
Indo-Chlna.  He  made  a  collection  speech 
and  mocked  Chicago's  Civil  Defense  Pro- 
gram. 

In  1962.  he  was  host  to  three  visiting  Rus- 
•lans.  alleged  to  be  heart  specialists,  who 
came  to  this  country  under  the  terms  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program,  and  who  had 
•pedflcally  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to 
mt  stamler  while  In  the  United  States 

A  Newsletter  published  by  the  American 
Security  Council  in  December  of  1357  stated 
"One  of  the  most  active  Communists  in  the 
professional  ranks  Is  Dr.  Jerenil.ih  .Stamler," 
and  Hated  his  record  of  Communist  affllla- 
aUoM.  (As  to  the  Hrst  Item,  upon  reading 
it.  the  director  stated  that  there  was  prob- 
ably error  In  it  as  to  place  where  Stamler 
Joined  the  Communist  Party,  because  the 
Committee's  investigation  revealed  he  was 
in  New  TorK  City,  not  Chicago.  In  1946.) 

The  director  also  stated  that,  as  he  had 
indicated  at  an  earlier  meeting.  Dr.  St.im- 
j'r's  Communist  record  dates  baok  to  the 
«>«  He  was  active  In  the  Young  Commu- 
Wat  League  In  New  York  City  at  that  time. 
»al  was  subsequently  assigned  to  head  up 
^«  State  Student  Section  of  YCL.  In  1947 
l^e  was  a  member  of  the  National  E.xecutlve 
Ownmittee  of  AIMS  (Association  of  In- 
lernes  and  Medical  Smdenisi,  a  Communist 
iront  for  medical  students  and  Internes.  In 
1950,  In  Chicago,  he  was  active  In  the  asslgn- 
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ment  of  certain  persons  to  the  underground 
apparatus  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  director  testified  also  that  Mrs.  Laura 
Rae  Blough  and  her  husband  are  alleeed  to 
have  been  recruited  In  the  Communist  Party 
by  Dr.  Stamler. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  my  colleagues  have  been 
talking  about  is  my  friend.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  people  of  Chicago.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  heart  specialists  of  the 
world.  The  people  in  Chicago,  who  know 
him,  love  him.  They  know  that  this  man 
never  could  be  disloyal  to  the  United 
States. 

He  is  not  only  a  great  doctor,  a  great 
researcher,  a  great  public  senant.  but 
he  Is  also  a  great  patriot. 

Here  this  man,  whom  all  of  us  in  Chi- 
cago know  and  love  and  respect,  is  the 
target  of  a  volley  of  vicious  hearsay. 

This  is  America.  This  is  the  land  of 
fair  play.  This  is  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  here  things  are 
being  said  about  a  great  American  with- 
out any  proof. 

Where  it  comes  from  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  beginning  to  put  a  great  deal 
of  weight  in  what  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
Wayne  Hays,  said  when  he  rushed  in 
indignation  to  the  microphone  to  say 
that  hereafter  he  was  not  going  to  con- 
sent to  payment  for  these  contracts. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  read  a  great  deal  into  the  Rec- 
ord from  the  report  of  what  the  director 
had  said.  The  report  says  the  director 
was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as 
to  information  that  he  had  received. 
This,  of  course,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  obvious  hearsay. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  who  gave 
the  director  the  information? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
I  did  not  know  whether  the  information 
was  true  or  not.  I  did  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  was  a  summary  of  what 
was  in  the  files,  of  what  the  investiga- 
tors and  the  FBI  had  reported  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

The  only  reason  why  we  were  taking 
that  testimony  from  the  director  in  ex- 
ecutive session  was  for  the  committee  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  wanted  to 
subpena  Dr.  Stamler,  because  I  knew  Dr. 
Stamler  was  a  well-known  heart  special- 
ist in  Chicago  and  1  wanted  to  make 
certain  we  were  not  subpenaing  the 
wrong  person. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  cannot  yield 
any  more  time,  but  I  do  have  confidence 
in  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  I 
wish  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would 
tell  me  If  the  mtm  who  made  this  charge 
against  this  great  Chicagoan  received 
$1,000  or  $1,500  for  his  testimony,  as  in- 
timated by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  later.     I  believe  he  should 


come  up  and  make  the  statement  him- 
self. 

I  know  of  no  person  who  received 
SI. 000  or  SI.  except  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
pense of  mileage  and  witness  fees  for 
testifying  before  the  committee. 

Certainly  I  would  fire  anyone,  or  ask 
the  chairman  to  fire  him,  if  I  knew  that 
were  done. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  asked  the  question 
whether  these  two  witnesses  had  at  any 
time  been  on  the  committee  payroll  or 
under  contract.  The  committee  waxed 
very  indignant  very  fast. 

It  is  true,  and  nobody  can  deny,  that 
they  have  subsequently  put  witnesses 
under  contract.  They  say  they  put  them 
under  contract  as  consultants.  If  that  Is 
what  they  did.  I  will  take  the  chairman's 
word  that  is  what  they  did.  but  there  Is 
not  any  doubt,  and  the  facts  will  bear 
it  out.  I  am  going  to  put  the  names  of  all 
persons  they  put  under  contract  in  the 
Record  as  soon  as  I  can  accumulate 
them. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
want  to  say  something  else  since  I  have 
been  brought  into  this. 

There  is  talk  about  the  director  He 
testified  to  a  lot  of  allegations.  That 
is  what  it  read.  He  alleged  this.  He  has 
been  paid.  I  do  not  know  his  salary,  but 
it  is  pretty  good  and  probably  more  than 
the  man  being  talked  about.  If  he  can- 
not come  up  with  better  testimony  than 
"it  has  been  alleged"  on  unevaluated 
files  then  you  ought  to  fire  him,  and  do 
it  right  here  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  And.  on  the 
strength  of  that,  commit  a  character 
assassination. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  .vield' 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  I  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  On  this  point  I  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  an  answer.  We  have 
been  told  that  these  witnesses  have  not 
been  paid  by  the  committee. 

We  are  told  they  are  not  being  paid  as 
consultants  to  the  committee,  but  the 
question  that  has  not  been  answered  is 
have  they  been  paid  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  been  on  any  pay- 
roll of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Llinois.  If  the  repu- 
tation of  this  great  Chicagoan  is  being 
sold  for  a  price  of  $1,500.  I  want  to  know 
it  and  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the 
man  who  received  this  $1,500  and  gave 
this  testimony  on  a  great  .son  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  No  person  has  ever  been 
paid  for  testifying  or  not  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee.  Now,  whether  any- 
body who  testified  before  the  committee 
was  in  the  employ  of  private  industry  or 
a  Government  or  State  or  city  or  munici- 
pality I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  director  can  know  that. 
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Mr  RYAN  Does  not  the  chairman 
know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  witnesses 
who  appear  before  him  are  on  the  payroll 
of  the  FBI'' 

Mr  WILUS  Of  course  not  Would 
the  (?entleman  krow  who  all  the  persons 
he  knows  In  life  are  hired  by  or  paid  by? 

Mr  RYAN.  I  would  expect  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  know  the  back- 
ground of  hi/!  witnesses,  how  they  came 
before  the  committee,  and  what  reasons 
they  mlRht  have  for  testifying.  The 
question  of  motive  is  Important 

Mr  WILLIS  I  may  say  that  the  wit- 
nesses are  truthful,  loyal  American  cltl- 
zen.s 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  put  the  mantle  of  honor 
on  somebody  who  comes  anonymously, 
hldlnK  behind  I  do  not  know  whit,  and 
who  tries  to  steal  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  Krand  sons  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
great  heart  specialists  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world 

Mr  YATES  .As  I  understand  the  re- 
ply of  'he  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr  Rays)  It  was  .'.tated 
that  no  witness  was  paid  to  testify 

Mr   WTLLI3     Or  not  to  testify 

Mr  Yt^TKS  Rut  It  was  also  said  that 
such  wltvif.s^'s  Apre  sub.sequently  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  as  consultants 
and  were  paid     Is  that  true? 

Mr  WILUS  That  I  do  not  know  per- 
sonally I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  say  It.  I  said  I  do  not  know.  It 
could  be  It  could  be  that  a  wltneia  who 
testlfled  15  years  ago 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yle'.d  .tic  2  minutes? 

TV:e  SPEAKFTR  It  Is  the  gentleman 
from  r.llruii.s  Mr  O'H.^raI,  who  has  the 
time 

Mr  O  HARA  of  nUnoU  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois 

Mr  Y.ATES  Mr  Chairman,  do  you 
know  whether  r>  not  any  wltmss  or 
any  person  who  ever  testified  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee  ever  received 
any  money  subsequently  from  the  House 
Cbmmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities? 

Mr  WILLIS  Will  the  gentleman  sUte 
that  question  again' 

Mr  YATES  Will  the  chairman  tell 
the  Hf^M.se  whether  any  person  who  testi- 
fied bf  f  ire  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  a  proceeding  ever 
.subsequently  received  any  funds  from  the 
HoM.se  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 

tlVl'lPS'' 

Mr  WILLIS  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  getting  sick  and  tln'd  of  a!! 
these  doggoned  Intimations  about  dis- 
honesty 

Mr  YATES  I  am  not  clalmlnK  any- 
body Is  dishonest  but  I  am  Just  asking 
the  question 

Mr  WILLIS  The  Implication  is  Just 
as  broad  as  a  door  that  something  Is 
wroru  i)r  snmfthlng 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from   Ml.ssourl. 

Mr  YATES     But  I  have  the  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentlemar  from 
lUlrwM.s  '  M.'  O  Has*  !  ha.s  the  time. 

Mr  Y'VTES  I  asked  a  question  which 
I  think  the  Hoase  should  have  an  answer 
on 

Mr  WILLIS     What  Is  the  question? 


Mr  YATES.  The  question  is.  Does  the 
chairman  know  of  any  person  who  testi- 
fied as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  or  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee who  was  subsequently  paid  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  act  as  a  consultant  or  an  ex- 
pert or  a  specialist  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  do  not  know.  It  could 
well  be 

Mr  YATES.  Does  the  director  know 
how  to  answer  that  question  and  what 
the  answer  to  that  question  is? 

Mr.  WILLIS  He  says  he  knows  of 
some. 

Mr  YATES  He  knows  of  some  So 
the  answer  Ls  "Yes,"  then. 

Mr   WILLIS.     Yea. 

Mr  YATES     OK. 

Mr.  WILLIS  I  hope  you  do  not  draw 
any  conclusions. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  IlUnols.  I  only  draw 
the  conclusion  that  when  somebody  Is 
trying  to  steal  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  spotless  reputation  there  must  have 
l)een  a  price  paid  somewhere. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  an  argximent  with  my  good  friend, 
but  I  think  that  Is  about  enough 

Mr.  OHARA  of  minols  Ls  the  chair- 
man dismissing  me?  Then,  I  dismiss 
him. 

Mr  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  ICHORDl. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers Of  the  House.  I  feel  that  I  must  rise 
on  this  occasion  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  has  popped  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  made  several  assertions 
many,  many  times.  I  have  never  been 
personally  Involved. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  arose.  I  told  the  gentle- 
man that  If  I  knew  of  any  case  where 
the  director,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
an  employee  of  the  committee  hired  any 
witness  to  testify.  I  would  go  to  the  chair- 
man and  ask  that  he  be  fired. 

Mr  HAYS  Now.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  In  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  I  do  not  know  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  here,  but  It  looks  to 
me  like  this  Is  the  "big  smear"  technique 
that  you  are  trying  to  use  on  the  House 
Comnaittee   on   Un-American   Activities 

Now.  does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr  Willis  1,  one  whom  we  all  rec- 
ognize as  being  one  of  the  fairest,  most 
congenial,  one  of  the  best  constitutional 
lawyers  In  this  House.  wouJd  hire  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities? 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  I  asked  In  the 
beginning  was 

Mr  ICHORD  In  Just  a  moment.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
answer  "yes"  or  "no  ' 

Mr  HAYS  Well.  I  am  not  going  to 
answer  "yes"  or  "no  "  I  desire  to  make 
a  further  statement. 


Mr  ICHORD  Then,  the  gentlemar. 
will  sit  down.  I  refuse  to  yield  to  you  any 
more 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  pre,'?- 
ent     We  ought  to  have  everyone  here 

Mr  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  can 
make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  have  not  got  to  answer 
the  question  for  which  the  gentleman 
yielded  to  me  to  answer. 

Mr  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  answer  the  questlor 
either  "yes"  or  "no." 

Mr  HAYS.  I  do  not  have  to  answer 
the  question  "yes"  or  "no." 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

Mr  HAYS  Well,  you  can  make  your 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  consider  that  I  am  In- 
volved in  It 

Mr   HAYS.    You  are  Involved  In  It 

Mr  ICHORD.    And  I  can  teU  you  this 

Do  you  feel  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  would  hire  a  witness  to  testify 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities? 

Mr  HAYS.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  know? 

Mr   ICHORD     Yes. 

Mr  HAYS  Do  you  want  me  to  answer 
the   question? 

Mr   ICHORD     Yes 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  Just  want 
to  sUte  actually  what  started  this.  I 
merely  asked  If  either  of  these  two  peo- 
ple had  ever  been  on  the  committee  pay- 
roll and  it  was  denied.  But  now  It  has 
been  admitted  that  witnesses  have  sub- 
sequently been  put  under  contract.  I  did 
not  intend  to  put  that  information  out 
You  are  the  one  that  did  it. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  did  not.  Let  me  tei: 
you.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  raising  a  red  herring,  be- 
cause I  see  nothing  particularly  wrong 
with  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  and  I  discussed  It  In 
person. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  refuse  to 
yield  further.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  In  Just  a  moment.  But 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  he  should  get  these  cases  and  put 
them  In  the  Record  I  personally,  desire 
to  look  at  the  cases  to  which  the  gentle- 
man is  referring. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  Is  raising 
a  red  herring,  for  this  reason;  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  committee  hiring 
a  witness  who  might  have  testified  before 
the  committee  in  regard  to  Communist 
activities  at  an  earlier  date,  because  that 
would  be  after  the  fact. 

Mr  HAYS  All  right,  does  the  gentle- 
man want  me  to  divulge  this  further  in- 
formation? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  In  Just  a  minute.  Let  me 
finish. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  the  witnesses 
that  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  are 
FBI  informants.  They  have  infiltrated 
the  Communist  Party.  They  are  e-vpert* 
on  commiuiism.  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Americaji  Activities  primarily 
deals  with  communism.  So.  why  should 
not    the   director   or   the   chairman  or 


whoever  does  the  hiring  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
why  should  not  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  director  feel  free  to 
hire  those  persons? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  you  and  I  discussed 
this  privately,  and  I  thought  you  agreed 
that  they  had  been  hired  and  placed  on 
the  payroll. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  misimderstood  me  The  gentleman 
IS  attempting  to  put  words  in  my  mouth, 
words  that  were  perhaps  uttered  to  the 
^entleman  off  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.     All  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  mis- 
mderstood  what  I  said 

Mr.  HAYS.     You  and  I  discu.ssed  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  talking  about  another  man. 
■he  gentleman  from  Pemi.sylvania.  who 
IS  now  deceased. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  was  not.  I  said  If  any- 
one wants  to  hire  these  people,  from 
now  on.  let  him  put  them  on  the  payroll. 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  contract? 

Mr  ICHORD.  Are  you  saying  I  would 
be  absolutely  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not 
think 

Mr  HAYS  That  Is  what  I  was  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
,im  trying  to  eliminate 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were 
used. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Speaker, 
regular  order. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  do  not  want  t«  say 
that  certain  techniques  might  not  have 
been  used. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
.entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
•.leman  from  Ohio  all  day  lont:,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  putting  the  statements  in.  but  I  do 
not  want  the  gentleman  to  try  to  use 
smear  techniques  In  this  case. 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
r.inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr  RyanI. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  finally,  after 
T  30.  we  have  had  an  admi.ssion  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said  earlier  this 
afternoon  was  true. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said 
vas  very  clear.  He  indicated  that  a  cer- 
tain type  of  contract  had  been  used  to 
pay  certain  witnesses  who  had  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  that  this  had 
been  done  after  the  witnesses  had  ap- 
peared and  testified. 

All  this  afternoon  we  were  led  to  be- 
tne  that  this  was  not  the  case  Now  we 
itnow  that  it  is  the  case.  This  knowledge 
certainly  casts  additional  doubts  on  the 
activities  of  this  committee  The  prac- 
tice of  disguising  payments  to  friendly 
witnesses  through  contracts  should  be 
terminated  Immediately 

Mr  Speaker,  in  every  session  of  Con- 
gress in   which    I    have    served    I    have 
opposed    the    appropriations    for    this 
'tmmittee. 

The  appropriation  used  to  run  some- 
thing like  one-third  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  This  year  the  appropriation  was 
5*25,000     For  both  sessions  of  the  89th 
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Congress  the  figure  is  $845,000 — almost 
a  minion  dollars. 

At  least  we  are  beginning  to  find  out 
something  about  what  happens  to  the 
funds  which  are  appropriated  for  this 
committee.  There  ought  to  be  a  full 
accounting  made  to  the  House, 

I  think  the  debate  this  afternoon 
should  convince  the  Members  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  this  com- 
mittee should  be  eliminated.  The  rules 
should  have  been  changed  long  ago,  and 
any  alleged  legislative  function  of  this 
committee  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  certainly  hop>e  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  the  Speaker  will 
recognize  a  motion  to  amend  the  rules 
to  abolish  this  Committee  which  has  re- 
peatedly tarnished  the  reputation  of  the 
House,  trampled  upon  constitutional 
rights,  and  served  no  real  legislative 
function. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  All  that  appears  so  far 
In  the  evidence  before  the  House,  and 
upon  which  we  are  asked  to  act.  to  cite 
a  respondent  for  contempt,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  director  of  the  committee 
taken  from  the  raw  files  of  the  commit- 
tee without  anybody  having  attempted  to 
verify  the  material  that  was  in  the  files 
The  only  thing  that  appears  a.s  justify- 
ing this  citation  Is  the  raw  file.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  what  is 
in  the  raw  files  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  Is  right. 
This  is  hearsay  testimony  based  upon 
hearsay  testimony. 

Mr.  YATES.  All  we  have  to  act  upon, 
according  to  the  repoil;  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  director,  without  verification 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Spepker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  classic  example 
of  hearsay  piled  upon  hearsay. 

The  gentleman  from  Iliinois  makes  a 
very  important  point.  It  has  certainly 
become  clear  through  this  debate  today 
that  the  reason  executive  sessions  were 
not  permitted  in  these  cases  was  because 
the  committee  was  indulging  in  a  habit 
which  it  has  indulged  in  many  times  in 
the  past  of  using  the  technique  of  ex- 
posure for  the  sake  of  exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  particular  re.solutions 
before  us  today  arose  from  hearings  held 
In  Chicago  during  May  of  1965  These 
hearings  were  conducted  in  the  u.sual 
circus  manner  of  the  committee.  As 
is  the  usual  custom,  names  of  witnesses 
to  be  called  before  the  committee  were 
leaked  to  the  press  in  advance  of  the 
hearing.  At  the  hearing  lawyers  for  the 
witnesses  were  treated  with  callous  dis- 
respect. Just  recently  we  have  seen  the 
committee  conduct  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, so  we  can  sympathize  with  Mayor 
Daley  and  others  who  protested  these 
Chicago  hearings.  Two  of  the  witnes.ses 
called  before  the  committee,  nr  .Jere- 
miah Stamler  and  Yolanda  Hall  were 


represented  by  one  of  Illinois'  most  dis- 
tinguished attorneys — Albert  E.  Jenner. 
Jr.  Mr.  Jenner  is  a  fonner  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Bar  Association,  an  initial 
member  of  the  U.S.  Loyalty  Review  Board 
and  was  a  senior  counsel  with  the  War- 
ren Corrunission.  After  the  hearings 
Mr.  Jenner  declared: 

The  time  has  come  for  loyal  citizens  to 
stand  up  and  resist  the  high-handed  tactics 
of  this  Committee. 

The  hearings  inspired  an  editorial  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  entitled.  "Fair- 
play  Went  Out  the  Window." 

In  its  editorial  of  May  29,  1965,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  said: 

The  three-day  visit  to  Chicago  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  a 
disgrace  from  start  to  finish  and  from  hear- 
ing room  to  picket  line.  Nothing  positive 
was  accomplished  and  a  great  deal  of  harm 
was  done. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
witnesses  for  refusing  to  testify  was  that 
they  had  initiated  a  court  action  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  committee 
This  action  was  pending  in  the  courts  at 
the  time  of  the  Chicago  hearing. 

The  hearings  in  Chicago  true  to  tlie 
tradition  of  this  committee  were  a  farce. 
On  that  basis  alone  we  should  not  cite 
anyone  for  contempt.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  three  individuals  in  ques- 
tion refused  to  testify  on  the  advice  of 
counsel  that,  If  they  did  so,  they  might 
jeopardize  their  legal  action.  This  case. 
Stamler  against  Willis,  is  now  pending  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that,  if 
these  citations  for  contempt  are  voted, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  the 
court  will  not  uphold  this  action.  The 
record  shows  that  since  1950  only  10  out 
of  130  individuals  cited  for  contempt  on 
recommendation  of  the  committee  have 
been  convicted  and  had  their  convictions 
upheld.  Six  cases  are  presently  pending. 
However,  we  must  not  rely  on  the  courts 
to  clear  our  conscience.  By  citing  for 
contempt  we  put  Individuals  through 
large  expenses  and  anguish.  We  also 
support  a  committee  which  long  ago 
shotUd  have  been  abolished. 

Let  us  finally  say  no  to  a  committee 
which  has  no  legitimate  place  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FTIASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing 
that  struck  me  about  this  discussion  of 
hearsay  evidence  is  that  there  has  been 
nothing  presented  on  this  floor  here 
which  would  identify  Dr.  Stamler  with 
the  Communist  Party,  or  with  Commu- 
nist-front activities  since  1961. 

In  other  words,  through  1962,  1963. 
1964  and  1965.  The  committee  should 
explain  why  they  thought  that  they 
ought  to  throw  the  burden  on  Dr  Stam- 
ler. This  points  out  the  difficulties  that 
we   are   operating   under   at   this   point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr     EDWARDS    of    California       Mr 

Speaker  I  think  we  ought  to  straighten 
out  one  more  thing.  When  we  were  con- 
sidering the  citation  of  MUton  Mitchell 
Cohen  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  stated  that  the  two 
witnesses  who  testified  In  executive  ses- 
sion against  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  were 
employees  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
not  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

I  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  know 
that  And  I  would  ask  permission  to  ad- 
dres-s  this  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  the  members  who  are 
present 

Were  the  two  witnesses  who  testified 
against  MUton  Mitchell  Cohen  In  the 
executive  session  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  on  the  Federal  pay- 
rol!' 

Mr  ICHORD  I  will  sUte  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  have  just  been 
advised  by  the  staff  that  Lola  Belle 
Holmes  and  Mr  Armstrong  were  FBI 
Informants  That  Is.  they  had  Infiltrated 
the  Communist  Party.  But  they  were 
not  paid  a  living  wage  They  were  paid 
expenses  which  they  Incurred  while 
working  within  the  Communist  Party. 

TTu-  SPEAKER  The  Ume  of  the 
gentlcmar;  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
has   expired 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
question  is  answered,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  WTL1J.S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr   Hays] 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  In  my  mind  about 
the  Integrity  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  TMr.  WaLis).  I  have  always 
considered  him  one  of  the  best  lawryers 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  When 
he  t{ave  me  his  assurance  a  while  ago,  I 
said  I  took  It  without  question.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  Just  be- 
cause the  centleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
ICHORDl  was  appointed  to  this  committee 
that  that  made  him  any  holler  than  any- 
body else  around  here 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr  HAYS  Just  sit  down;  you  would 
not  yield  to  me  until  you  got  through 
So  I  will  yield  to  you  when  I  can  make 
my  .statement,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
you  at  the  right  time.  If  the  right  time 
come.s 

Mr  ICHORD  But  I  did  yield  U>  the 
gentieman. 

Mr  HAYS  Gentlemen,  all  I  asked  to 
begin  with  was  the  very  simple  ques- 
tion— had  either  of  these  people  been  on 
the  payroll  of  the  committee — these  two 
witne.ss€s.  that  is — and  the  answer  was 
"No  •■ 

I  a. -.  ;  had  they  been  put  on  the  pay- 
roll v,L  equently.  and  that  is  when  the 
gentleman  got  into  the  act.  Thai  is  ail  I 
was  solng  to  say  I  was  trying  to  ret  a 
little  information  for  myself. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HAYS  When  I  get  to  that  paint. 
I  wii;  yield 

Let  me  recite  a  little  history  now. 
When  I  came  to  this  body  18  years  a«o. 


there  was  a  big  Democratic  class  and 
the  only  committee  assignment  I  could 
get,  unfortunately,  was  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  The  first 
thing  that  was  brought  to  that  commit- 
tee that  caused  any  trouble  on  that  com- 
mittee waA  a  big  biil  to  pay  a  woman, 
whose  rmme.  if  I  recall  correctly,  was 
Elizabeth  Bentley  It  was  for  SlOO  a 
day.  And  that  was  a  lot  of  money  back 
in  those  days,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
for  staying  over  at  the  Congressional  in 
a  big  suite — and  the  meals  ran  pretty 
high.  too.  Being  a  country  boy.  I  was 
not  used  to  that  kind  of  high  living  then, 
and  I  questioned  it  a  little  bit  Some  of 
the  people  on  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  staff  have  had  it  In 
their  nose  for  me  ever  since.  And  I  get 
reports  from  time  to  time  of  some  of 
the  holier-than-thou  staff  people  who 
have  such  a  big  file  on  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Now  I  have  voted  for  every  single  ap- 
propriation bill  for  this  committee  since 
I  have  been  here.  There  have  been 
times 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS  U  I  get  more  time  or  if 
I  have  some  time.  I  will  yield  to  you, 
but  I  am  going  to  finish  my  story 

As  I  was  saying,  there  have  been  times 
in  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion when  I  questioned  whether  or  not 
this  committee  ought  to  have  as  much 
money  as  they  have  had  But  I  have 
questioned  other  committees  as  well. 
And  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  I  have 
popped  up  around  here  from  time  to 
time  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  pop 
up  whenever  I  feel  like  it.  and  if  you  do 
not  like  it,  my  dear  friend,  well,  you  will 
not  be  the  first  one  who  has  not  liked 
me.  and  you  will  not  be  the  last  one — 
I  do  not  expect.  Because  I  did  not  come 
down  here  to  win  friends  and  Influence 
people  I  just  came  down  here  to  try  to 
Influence  people 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr   HAYS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  So  that  we  perfectly 
understand  one  another,  I  feel  the  same 
way  as  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  feels 
But  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  he  Is  talking  about  a  dead 
horse  This  House  changes  every  2  years. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  changes  every  2  years.  You 
are  talking  about  something  that  went  on 
back  In  the  days  of  Joe  McCarthy. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  decline  to 
yield  further  at  this  point 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
signed  contracts  this  year  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  have  signed  several  of  them  without  too 
much  question  I  do  not  know  who  the 
people  were.  Maybe  I  have  been  remiss 
In  ilgnlng  these  contracts  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Willis,  has 
always  sent  a  covering  letter  saying  he 
needed  these  people  to  promote  the  com- 
mittee business,  and  because  I  have  had 
confidence  In  him,  I  have  signed  the 
contracts. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  May  I  saj  that  is  abso- 
lutely true,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man doing  that. 


Mr.  HAYS.  This  is  not  back  in  the 
dead  age.  We  are  signing  these  all  the 
time.  Let  me  tell  the  House  further 
about  this.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
yield  me  another  minute  or  two  if  I  need 
It.  We  had  this  Contracts  Committee. 
I  did  not  seek  it.  I  did  not  seek  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  really  very  much  of  a  job. 
It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one.  But  It  was 
set  up  because  committees  were  sending 
up  to  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee contracts  by  the  bale. 

Then  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
had  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  should 
sign  them.  They  were  almost  being 
signed  automatically,  and  he  decided  he 
could  not  do  that  any  longer,  and  he  set 
up  this  little  committee,  and  the  fact  that 
the  committee  was  set  up  cut  down  the 
number  of  contracts  coming  up  there  by 
90  percent. 

We  just  told  the  committee  chair- 
man  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  2 
more  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  say  In  all  fair- 
ness the  reason  that  this  committee  was 
set  up  was  not  because  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  particularly  was 
abusing  it,  l)ecause  they  were  not  send- 
ing us  that  many  contracts.  It  was  other 
committees.  We  sort  of  took  the  posi- 
tion, and  Mr.  BtJRLEsoN.  the  chairman, 
took  the  position  that  if  these  people  on 
these  committees  really  wanted  the  serv- 
ices of  these  folks,  except  in  cases  where 
they  were  under  retirement  and  could 
not  be  put  on  the  payroll  without  sacri- 
ficing something,  they  ought  to  put  them 
on  the  payroll  and  let  everyone  know 
about  It  and  have  a  record  on  it  in  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  You  do 
not  have  that  with  these  contracts. 

All  this  ruckus  started  this  afternoon 
because  I  simply  wanted  to  know-,  as 
guidance  for  myself  In  voting  on  these 
resolutions — and  I  have  voted  for  every 
one  you  brought  In  here — I  just  wanted 
to  know  whether  these  people  have  been 
or  ever  were  under  contract.    That  is  all. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  am  very  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  cleared  up  what 
he  meant,  because  perhaps  I  was  nais- 
taken,  I  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  Implying  that  I  or  the  gentle- 
man from  LouLsiana  would  do  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  was  too 
quick  to  infer,  but  It  did  take  a  great 
deal  of  doing  to  get  the  fact  brought 
out.  The  news  ticker  said  that  I  alleged 
that  witnesses  subsequently  were  put  on 
the  payroll,  and  the  news  ticker  said  this 
was  denied  But  now  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted.   So  I  was  not  a  liar  after  all. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  am  sure  that  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  making 
the  statement,  to  put  it  on  the  ticker 

Mr  HAYS.  No.  I  have  been  here  18 
years,  have  been  trying  to  keep  it  a  se- 
cret but  I  have  not  been  able  to. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
'rom  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  makes  the  .statement  that 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee changes  every  two  years,  as  does 
the  Congress.  But,  since  the  t,'entleman 
is  on  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  ask  this  question:  As  far  as 
this  committee  is  concerned,  the  staff 
does  not  change  every  two  years,  does 
it? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
discussion  has  made  it  obvious,  e.specially 
•.he  points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
.N'ew  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland]  that 
this  is  not  really  the  appropriate  forum 
for  this  determination,  AH  the  more  so 
when  the  validity  of  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed, as  to  which  a  great  deal  of  heat 
has  been  engendered  here  today.  Is 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit. 

Until  such  time  as  the  court  has  ruled 
jn  the  question,  I  see  no  point  in  our 
considering  the  matter  here  I  cannot, 
'herefore.  vote  for  the  contempt  citation. 

The  passage  of  time  cannot  affect  the 
situation,  because  the  offen.se.  if  any.  oc- 
curred more  than  a  year  apo  on  May  27, 
1965.  and  all  of  this  occurred  before  I 
was  even  elected.  Whatever  information 
the  committee  seeks,  and  for  which 
It  attempts  to  enforce  this  sanction,  will 
not  be  elicited  in  any  timely  way  The 
committee  voted  to  take  action  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1966,  and  only  brings  this  up 
at  this  eleventh  hour  of  tlie  89th 
Congress. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  these  citations  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  committee  to  hear  the 
witness  in  executive  session  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  26(m)  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

I  take  this  position  with  some  reluc- 
tance because  I  believe  that  the  dignity 
and  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  carry 
on  proper  investigations  should  be  up- 
held. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  for  this  very- 
reason— my  belief  in  the  ditrnity  and  au- 
thority of  the  Congress — that  I  take  this 
position. 

Almost  invariably  the  courts  reject 
citations  voted  by  the  Conpress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times — 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  asked  the  house 
to  cite  129  IndlvlduaU  for  oont^rnpt  and  the 
Houae  has  acceded  to  every  request.  Yet 
only  nine  of  these  citations  resulted  m  final 
convictions. 

Certainly  It  does  not  uphold  the 
dienity  and  power  of  the  ConBTe.<Js  when 
the  courts  overrule  our  action. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  point  out 
further  that  the  three  witne.sses  whom 
''e  are  asked  to  cite  for  contempt  took 
(•heir  case  to  court  even  before  they  ap- 
P««red  before  the  committee.  Their 
case  Is  now  before  a  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals. It  makes  good  .sense  for  us  to 
await  judicial  determination  of  the  verv 
cases  now  before  us. 


The  Congress  need  not  act  now  and 
unnecessarily  embarrass  itself. 

We  should  send  these  contempt  cita- 
tions back  to  committee  to  be  sure  that 
a  proper  legal  basis  has  been  laid,  a  legal 
basis  that  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

There  Is,  to  say  the  least,  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  made  such  a  rec- 
ord in  these  cases. 

Therefore,  these  cases  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  committee. 

However,  I  understand  that  a  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  offered. 

If  the  witnesses  are  properly  recalled 
and  asked  questions  within  the  proper 
purview  of  the  committee  and  stUl  refuse 
to  answer  I  would  support  a  contempt 
citation. 

However,  I  understand  that  there  will 
be  a  motion  to  send  these  citations  to  a 
special  select  committee  for  review. 

I  support  this  motion. 

Mr,  RUMSFELD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I'a 
years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a 
select  committee  of  the  Hou.se  to  review- 
all  contempt  citations  required  by  any 
committee  of  the  House,  prior  to  the 
bringing  of  such  contempt  citation  re- 
quests to  the  House  for  consideration. 

The  motion  to  recommit,  which  will 
be  offered  today,  on  one  or  more  of  the 
three  citation  requests  to  be  considered 
will  contain  Instructions  to  send  the  pro- 
posed citations  to  a  review  committee  as 
proposed  in  my  bill. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  each 
such  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions providing  for  review  by  a  select 
committee.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
prevail  because  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
proper  procedure  for  the  House  to  estab- 
lish regardless  of  the  fact  pattern  in 
any  specific  case.  This  Is  how  I  voted 
w-hen  the  KKK  citations  were  before  the 
House.  And,  as  in  the  KKK  cases,  it  is 
my  intention  to  support  each  of  the  ci- 
tations in  the  event  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  falls.  My  concern  here  is 
with  procedures. 

Mr.    WILLIS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
three  citations  presented  today. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  WILUS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.     I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  YATES.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Yates  moves  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  •"nays" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  54,  nays  182.  not  voting  196, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3751 

YEAS— 54 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Kastenmeler 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Multer 

Murphy,  in. 

Nedzl 


.^nnunzlo 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Brademas 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 


Edward.?,  ClaUf.  O'Hara,  HI. 
Fogarty  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Fraser  Ottlnger 

Olalmo  Patten 

Gilbert  Phllbln 

NAYS— 182 


Abbltt 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

BeU 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooks 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Cameron 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Corbett 

Cramer 

CJunningham 

Curtis 

Dague 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Kverett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Feitrhan 

Flood 

Ford, 

William  D 
Fountain 
Frledel 


Pulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Orabowskl 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagen,  Calif. 
.  HaU 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa, 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kee 
Keogh 
King,  Calif, 
Kunkel 
Landrum 
L&ngen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
McCIory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McFali 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 


Powell 

Rees 

Held,  NY. 

Beuss 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sickles 

Stalbaum 

Tenzer 

Vivian 

Yates 


Mlnshail 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olion.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Redltn 

Reld.  111. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pia. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schweiker 

Sec  rest 

Selden 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

StubblefleW 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

WaJdle 

Watson 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Williams 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 


27512 

WUion. 

fr^»rlf;<  H 
Wy»tr, 
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WydJer 
Toung 
Tounger 


ZMbiockl 


NOT  VOTINO— 18« 


Foley 

ford.  Ovraid  R. 

F-uiton.  P». 

Oillkgan 

Ooodell 

Green,  Or«g 

Orvlgg 

Orlder 

OroM 

Hoiey 

Halleck 

HaJp«rQ 

HanriA 

Haiuen.  IdJiho 

Hanaeo.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey.  Ulch 

Hawkloa 

Hubert 

Hel.noakl 

Rickn 

Holland 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Joties,  N  C 

K»ith 

Kelly 

King.  NT. 

King.  Ct«h 

Kirwan 

Klurzyiwld 

Komegay 

Laird 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Love 

McCartby 

McDoweU 

McKwen 

MoOrath 

McMillan 

McVlclcer 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin.  AJa 

Martin   M&oa 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathlas 

Matstina>;a 

Meeda 

Mlcbel 

Miller 

Mink 

MocUer 

Morton 

Moahar 


Ab*rrif'.hy 

Aditir 

Adiun.1 

Ad'lAbbo 

AJfcwrt 

Auderaon,  HI 

AnderaoQ. 

Tenn 
Andrews. 

Uleun 
AshDrook 

A.sp!n«U 

Bar:  iig 

Barr-tt 

Be.L-ner 

Berry 

Uefj 

Bo. And 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 

BroomAeld 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Clar- 
ence J  .  Jr 
BToymu.  va. 
OabiU 
(XUaway 
C*rey 
CarttT 
Cellar 

Cbamberlaln 
Chelf 

Clawson.  Del 
Clerenger 
Colmer 
Cocable 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Oorman 
Craley 
Curtln 
Daddarto 
Daniels 
Darts.  Oa. 
DkTla.  Wla 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlcklnauri 
Dowdy 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Cdwards.  Ala 
■llswortb 
■vatva.  Colo. 
Brtns.  Tenn. 
Par  betel  a 
Famslny 
Famum 
Flxidley 
nno 
Plaher 
Flynt 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mr   Alber:  v.-.r.  Mr    Oerald  R.  rorxl 

Mr   P'llev  v.'.'.  M-    Hrav 

Mr     -Schmld.'-.  I  user    v.ih    Mr     Skubltt! 

Mr   K  'rne<av  w.'-h  Mr  Derlne 

Mr  M.i-^.na^'ii  »'.-,h  Mr  Smith  at  New 
York 

Mr   Dyal  with  Mr   Relnecke 

Mr  Daddarli.  »-i:.1  Mr  Michel. 

Mr   Klrwan  w.-r:  Mr   OxKlei: 

Mr  Biirrett  with  Mr  McBwe.^ 

Mr    NU  W.ih   Mr    Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr  W-iffwlthMr   Ellsworth 

Mr  ThompBon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr 
Belcher 

Mr  3te«d  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 

Mr   Senner  w.'.  •    Mr   Dickinson. 

Mr  Shipley  with  Mr  HalJeck 

Mr   .\splnall  with  Mr.  Harvey  ot  Indiana. 

Mr   Abernethy  with  Mr  Fine 

Mr^   Kelly  with  Mr  Halpem 

Mr   Addabbo  with  Mr   Del  Clawson 

ICr  Carey  with  Mr  Derwlnakl 


Murray 

NU 

O  Bnen 

O'Kocskl 

OlMn.  Moat. 

PaiBinan 

Ptrnle 

Pool 

Pucinakl 

PurceU 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Rcsntck 

Rivera.  Alu 

Roberta 

Robuon 

Rogers,  Ttz 

RoDcallo 

Roouey.  {'  I. 

Roudebuaa 

Kouah 

SchlaJer 

ScbmldbaLj 

Schneabell 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Stak 

Skublta 

Smith.  N  ■". 

Smith.  Va 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephena 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea^ue,  CtJlf . 

Thomaa 

Thompaon.  N.J. 

Thompaon.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wla 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

CTlman 

Utt 

Walker 

W-iiker 

Watklns 

W»tt« 

Whalley 

Wblte.  Idaho 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

wn«ht 


Miss 

N    Hex 


Denton  with  ili  Plmla. 

Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roblaon. 
Mr  Meeds  with  Mr  Keith 
Mr    Moss  with  Mr    Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.   Oallagher  with   Mr    Hansen  of  Idaho 
Mr  Gilllgan  with  Mr  Betu 
Mr    Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr    Bow 

Pool  with  Mr    Martin  of  Alabama 

Evtna  of  Tanneaaee  with  Mr    Stafford 
Mr  Cooley  with  Mr  Berry 
Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  CKonak) 

Love  with  Mr   Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Craley  with  Mr  Talcott. 

Holland  with  Mr   Martin  of  Maaaachu- 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr 

setu. 

Mr  RoberU  with  Mr  Watklna 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Ur.  Olenn 
Andrewa 

Mr    Hawkins  with  Mr.  Curtla. 

Mr   Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  King 
of  New  York 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Ur  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bogga  with  Mr.  Prelingbuyaen. 

Mr    Brown  of  California  with  Mr   Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  Celler  with  Uz  Conable 

Mr  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr  McVlcker  with  Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr    Connan  with  Mr    Schneebell 

Mr  Clevenger  with  Mr  Ashbrook. 

Mr    Parbsteln   with   Mr    Thotnson  of  Wis- 
consin 

Mr    Passman  with  Mr    BroyhlU  of  Virginia 

Mr.  ruqua  with  Mr  Wldnall 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Mallllard 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr  Laird. 

Mr  Orlder  with  Mr  CahlU 

Mr  Miller  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr  Mathlas. 

Mr  Taylor  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr    Trimble  with  Mr    Shrlver. 

Mr  Mackle  with  Mr  Callaway. 

Mr.  Schlaler  with  Mr   Roudebush. 

Mr  Mackay  with  Mr  Moaher 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr  Stanton 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr  Utt 
Moeller  with  Mr  Carter. 
Puclnakl   with   Mr     Walker   of   Mlaals- 


Reenlck  with  Mr  Plndley 

PurceU   with   Mr    Pulton  of  Pennsyl- 


Mr 
Mr 

UppL 

Mr 

Mr 
vanla 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr   Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Bvans  of  Colorado  with  Mr   Pamum. 

Mr    Daniels  with  Mr   Duncan  of  Oregon 

Mr  McDowell  with  Mrs   Mink 

Mr    Helatoakl  with  Mr    Rogers  of  Texas 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr  Huot 

Mr  Jacobs  with  Mr  Ashley. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr  Soott. 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Chelf 

Mr   Slsk  with  Mr  Stratton 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr  cniman  with  Mr  WatU 

Mr  Udall  with  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Walker  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  wtlh  Mr  Smith  of  Vlrlglna. 

Mr  Jones  of  North  OaroUna  with  Mr. 
Adams 

Mr  Howard  with  Mr  Roncallo. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon 

Mr.  Oreigg  with  Mrs  Banaen  of  Waahing- 
ton 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McMillan 

1^  Stephens  with  Mr  Sweeney. 

Mrs  Thomas  with  Mr  Todd 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Pamsley. 

Mr  03rten  with  Mr  Macdonald 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr.  ToU 

Mr  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr  Whitten. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr  Murray 

Mr.  8CHZUER  changed  his  vote  from 
•'nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WYATT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay. " 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  tlie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 
Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  174.  nays  37,  not  voting  221, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  376] 

YEAS -174 


Abbltt 
Andrews. 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Asbmore 
Ay  res 
Bandstra 
Bates 
Battln 
Beck  worth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Brock 
Brooks 
BroyhUl,  NO. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wla. 
Cabell 
CaJlan 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Dague 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulakl 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
D'vyer 
Edmondson 
Edwarda.  La. 
Erlentxjni 
Everett 
Pallon 
Paacell 
Pelghan 
Flood 
Fountain 
Prledel 

Kulton.  Tenn. 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 


Annunzlo 

Bln^hatn 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 

Burke 

Conte 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Donohue 

Pogarty 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa 


Gibbons 

Gray 

GrtJBths 

Grover 

Oubaer 

Gurney 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Uall 

HamUtou 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hetlong 

Uosmer 

Hull 

Hi.tchlnson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

MrCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mariih 

Matthews 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnahall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murphy,  NY. 

NAYS— 37 

Horton 

Irwin 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

May 

Monogan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Multer 

Murphy.  Dl. 

CHara.  111. 

O-Netll.  Maes 

Ottlnger 


Natcber 

Nelaen 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn 

O  Neal,  Oa 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Redlln 

Reld,  lU. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  SO. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Scbwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Slkes 

Black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stubbleaeld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Weltner 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


PhUbln 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Ronan 

RostenkowsU 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Yates 


.ibernethy 

Adair 

.\dams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

.\ndrews, 
Glenn 

.Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betto 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

CbamberlalD 

Cbelf 

Clawson,  Del 

Clevenger 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 

Dsddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Oyal 

Edwards,  Ala 


NOT  VOTING — 221 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Nix 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Glaimo 
OilUgan 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grelgg 
Grider 
O10S.S 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Ha!  pern 
Haiina 
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O  Brlen 

OKonskl 

OlseQ.  Mont. 

Passman 

Plrnte 

Pool 

Powell 

Pucir.skl 

PurceU 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Tex. 

RoncRllo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 


Hansen,  Idaho    Rosenthal 
Hansen,  Iowa      Roudebush 
Hiii!sen,  Wash 
Harvey,  Ind. 


Harvey,  Mich 

Hftwklna 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

lUIlfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

KeoRh 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Lennon 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMUlan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

M^ickay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass 


Edwards.  Calif.  Martin.  Nebr! 
Ellsworth  Mathlas 


Roubh 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schtsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N  Y 

Smith,  Va. 

.Stafford 

StalbRum 

Stanton 

Steed 

.Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Tavlor 

Teairuc.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tliump.'ion.  Tex. 

'rhom.<wn.  wis. 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

t'dall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N   Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 


Evans.  Colo.  Matsunaga 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Meeds 

Parbstein  Michel 

F^iuley  Mink 

Parnum  Moeller 

Plndley  Morton 

Pino  Mcsher 

Plsher  Moss 

Plynt  Murray 

Foley  Nedzl 

Mr.  YATES  (interrupting  the  rollcall) . 
Regular  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
ojder. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stale  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  demand  that  the  well  be 
cleared. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  is  the  regular 
order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  Is 
that  a  rollcall  is  undo.'-way 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  well  appears  to 
De  clear.  However,  the  Chair  sees  .sev- 
eral Members  here  who  apparently  have 
not  voted. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
entertain  that  motion. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Am  I  correct  that  if  we 
do  not  have  a  quorum  present  on  the 
vote,  tomorrow  the  first  order  of  business 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  same  question? 

The  SPEAKER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  I  would  advise 
those  Members  who  are  hiding  to  come 
out  and  vote. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  the  result  of  the  vote  is  an- 
nounced and  It  appears  that  le.ss  than  a 
quorum,  or  less  than  218  Members,  have 
voted,  and  unanimous  consent  is  not 
given  to  dispense  with  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  then  be  under  an  obligation 
to  produce  the  nonvoting  Members? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state. 
in  response  to  the  Inquiry,  that  if  a 
quorum  is  not  present  one  of  two  alter- 
natives remain;  one,  to  adjourn  the 
House,  and  the  other,  to  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Anns. 

The  Chair  wants  to  state,  frankly,  the 
Chair  would  not  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

The  Chair  might  state  that  recogniz- 
ing Members  for  parliamentary  inquiries 
at  this  stage  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  precedent  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  event  of  the  stipu- 
lations made  by  the  Speaker  as  to  whom 
he  would  recognize  and  not  recognize,  if 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  of 
the  House  are  not  dispensed  with,  would 
it  not  be  automatic  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  would  be  Instructed  by  the  Speaker 
to  enjoin  a  quorum  In  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  .state 
that  this  Is  an  automatic  rollcall  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  ques- 
tion of  dispensing  with  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  would  not  be  involved. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
gentleman's  Inquiry,  that  would  not  au- 
tomatically follow. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  it  should  happen 
that  a  quorum  does  not  develop  tonight. 
the  unfinlstied  business  tomorrow  would 
be  the  retaking  of  this  same  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  Exactly.  That  would 
be  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Like  the  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  people  will  come  out  of  the 
woodwork.  Let  us  finish  our  business 
and  keep  on  going. 

The  SPEAKER.  Apparently  they  are 
not  going  to. 


The  result  of  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  quorum  not  being 
present,  thi.s  matter  will  be  taken  up  as 
the  first  order  of  busine.ss  tomorrow. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF     1966— CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  POWELL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  H.R. 
13161,  the  Elementary-  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  9  o'clock  p.m,>  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  19, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2825.  A    letter   from    the   Director,    Bureau 

of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
•Compensation  and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665.  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2826.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  borrow- 
ing authority  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
304(b»  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Commltt6^e  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

2827.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  transmittirLg  the  application 
of  the  Maliid  Valley  Irrigating  Co.  of  Malad 
City.  Oneida  County.  Idaho,  for  a  loan  and 
grant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat 
1044.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insu'.ar  Affairs. 

2828.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Dep,'irtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
uf  visa  petitions  approved,  according  certain 
beneficUirles  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204id)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcl.irv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  Pl'B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  rcferer.ce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  7030  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer 
3  deduction  from  gross  income  for  water 
assessments  levied  by  Irrigation  ditch  com- 
panies: with  amendments  iRept.  No.  2299). 
Referred  to  the  Committer  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  H.R.  13455.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  payment  for  podiatrists'  services 
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uxider  the  pro-am  of  supplemwiilMy 
Ina'-irsince  beneflta  for  the  i^g«d;  •!« 
ment  i  Rept  No  2300)  Referred  Uj  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  PATMAN  Conmiittee  of  conference. 
S.  371J8  An  act  to  assist  comprehenslvt  city 
demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  facilities  and  services  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  general  welfajre  of  the  people  who 
live  ID  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encourage 
planned  metropolitan  development,  anl  for 
other  purpoeea  ■  Rept  No.  2301 1  Ordered  to 
be  printed 

M.'  WILXJS  Ckanmlttee  on  Un-Ame.'lcan 
Activities  Report  citing  MlUon  Mitchell 
Cohen,  without  amendment  1  Rept  No.  2302). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mrs  CiRIFTITHS  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means  HR  13116  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tarit  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  non- 
malleable  Iron  castings,  with  amenclaient 
I  Rept.  No  2303  >  Referred  to  the  Coiijnlt- 
tee  jf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  COOLEY  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  14929  An  act  to  promote  International 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to  com- 
bat hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No.  2304)       Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  WILI.IS  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  Report  citing  Yolanda  Hall; 
without  amendment  Rept.  No.  2305),  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  Report  citing  Jereml&h  Stamler; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No,  2306).  Or- 
dered  to  be  printed 

Mr  YOUNG  :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1063  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
187  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  organize  and  hold  an  International 
Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  In  the  United 
States  in  1967  and  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion therefor  1  Rept  No.  2307  1  Re  fen  .-d  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr  MILL3:  Committee  of  oonference. 
HJi  17807  An  act  to  suspend  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  acceUrated 
depreciation  In  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty   Rept.  No.  2308)  .    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R  131rtl  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove pri>tframs  of  assistance  for  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  '  Rept.  No  2309 ) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed 
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PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nole  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BUP.KB 

H  R  18420  A  bill  to  imend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
benefit  increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  SlOO 
a  month  tieneflt  for  certain  Individuals  with 
28  years"  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test  and  to  Increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purjxwes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  arid  Means 

By  Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  1842:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conduct 
of  certain  resesirch  and  development  through 
the  Coast  Guard  In  order  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective electronic  guidance  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

By  Mr   FEIGHAN 

H  R  18422  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  Df  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  W,4<X)  the 
an.iual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  frcn  the 
m mthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 


BjtiT   GIBBONS: 
HJi  18423    A  bUl  to  improve  the  payroll 
admlolstratlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and  for  other  purposes;   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  »4r  CONYKRS: 
H.R  ia424.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  DWYER 
H  R.  16426    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
acroas- the -board    beneflta    increase:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PTH^TON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R  18436  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses (or  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr,  LANDRUM: 
H-R  18427  A  bill,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States, 
counuea.  and  local  public  agencies  In  the 
planning  and  Installation  of  works  and 
measures  to  control  or  prevent  troalon  dam- 
ages to  the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of  ex- 
isting State  and  county  roads  and  highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  McCLORY: 
H.R  18428  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment in  the  performance  of  Its  functions:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
H  R  18429  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PATTEN 
H.J  Res    1319    Joint  resolution  calling  up- 
on the  President  to  proclaim  a  National  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Day;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PARNUM: 
H,  Con  Res.  1042.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Oongreea  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr  MORRIS; 
H  Con  Res,  1043.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to  the 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Btr  OBRTEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1044,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
s[>ect  to  certain  proposed  regtiiatlons  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to  the 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By   Mr.   ANDERSON  of   Illinois: 
H-R.  18430    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bozldar 
Radc;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judldary. 
By  Mr   ANNTJNZIO- 
HJI.  18431.  A  Wn  for  the  relief  of  Pan  tells 
Vakldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H  R.  18432.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fer- 
nando Caulos  Galang  and  his  wife.  Carmeiiu 
PuUdo  Oalang;  to  the  Committee  on  tte 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 

HJI.  18433.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  William 
Tsarouchls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R  18434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LoUta 
T  Floree;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  18433  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmer 
Dato  Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi,  18436  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  UUa 
Medroso  Bfnald;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HANLEY: 

H  R.  18437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Hamaoul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HR   18438    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmel 
Macauda:  t>  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   KEE: 

HJI.  18439    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jew  King 
On;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs,  KELLY: 

H.R.  18440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RelJi- 
hard  Christian  Bernet;  to  the  Committee  ori 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   MORSE: 

HR.  18441.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlstoe 
Rogarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr    03RIEN: 

HJi.  18442.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
( Panaglotls )  Baltls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Idr.  POWELL: 

HR  18443  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Dl  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  18444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Randazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulgla  Dl  Giorgio:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi  18446,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lister 
Arton  Bishop:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  1»447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruby 
Gwendolyn  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R.  18448  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Lue:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  18440.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mervyr. 
Wallace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  18450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlda  A 
Bell;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  18451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlnstor. 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar>- 
By  Mr.  REES: 

H  R  18452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Moh- 
sen  Pazlrandeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R  18453.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Luc 
Plorely  E^tlenne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H,R.  18454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irlene 
AugusUn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  18455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederics 
E  Barefleld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  18466.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Our  Lady 
of    PUlar    Catholic    Church    In    SanU  Ana 
CaUf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJi.  18457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Hassan  Sadek:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 

H  R  18458  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Lazar  Abraham  and  Adeline  Abraham. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Important  Problemj  Facing  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

cF   M.^Ryl..^ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association 
Water  Transportation  Accounting  Offi- 
cers held  at  the  Marriott  Motel  last 
Friday,  they  were  privileged  to  have  as 
.\  guest  speaker,  our  ver>'  able  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Daniel  B. 
Brewster,  The  choice  was  a  wise  one, 
since  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  con- 
vention some  of  the  important  problems 
currently  facing  our  merchant  marine, 
from  firsthand  knowledge  gained  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee. 

Since  this  subject  is  of  sE>ecial  concern 
to  our  country  at  this  time  because  of  the 
Vietnam  situation,  his  remarks  will  be  of 
^eat  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and,  therefore.  I  am 
uisertlng  them  in  the  Record  for  their 
perusal: 

Remasks    of    Senator    Daniel    B     Brewster 
Before   the   Annual   Convention    of   the 
Association    Water    Transportation    Ac- 
counting OmcERS,  October  14,  1966 
Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
.ddress  your  Annual  Convention  and  to  have 
.n  opportunity  to  review  wUh  you  some  of 
•fie  Important  problems  currently  facing  our 
Merchant  Marine. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  those  of  us 
:;illowlng  maritime  affairs  here  In  Washlng- 
•OD  have  been  challenged  by  two  high  rank- 
;ng  government  officials  to  generate  an  In- 
creased measure  of  public  understanding 
■ad  support  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  our 
Merchant  MaJ-lne, 
I  believe  that  we  should  accept  the  chal- 
enge  and  that  the  wide  variety  of  assocla- 
.ons  like  your  own  can  be  of  Imme.isurable 
>55lstance  to  us  In  spreading  the  word  from 
•he  East  Coast  to  the  West  Co a,*t  and  the 
.real  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

The  oscillating  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
ward our  Merchant  Marine  Is  neither  healthy 
:■  r  the  Merchant  Marine  nor  for  the  nation. 
History  will  record  the  heroic  contrlbu- 
::on  of  our  merchant  fleet  to  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam — a  struggle  to  which  it  now  carries 
S  per  cent  of  the  supplies  and  material  and 
30  per  cent  of  all  the  personnel.  These  ef- 
:ori8  will  have  been  the  more  heroic  because 
*e  simply  were  not  prepared. 

Our  present  dilemma  has  many  causes  but 
.imong  these,  government  policy,  or  lack  of 
'■'.  is  most  at  fault.  In  recent  ye^^s  our 
mvernmenfs  conduct  In  maritime  affairs 
!■«  been  characterized  by  drift.  We  have 
.ad  no  anchor  in  policy,  no  seamanship  at 
tie  wheel,  and  no  propulsion  to  move  us 
forward. 

In  such  circumstances.  It  Is  Imperative 
:iat  this  nation  start  now  on  a  determined 
'OMTse  In  maritime  affairs,  a  course  which 
emphasizes  "Build  American, '■  "Operate 
vnerlcan."  "Ship  American,"  and  provide 
'^e  essential  administrative  and  financial 
ols  to  steer  this  course. 


I  am  confident  that  all  of  you  who  are 
here  are  familiar  with  the  deterioration  which 
has  characterized  our  Maritime  Industry  in 
recent  years.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  you 
recognize  the  dangers  to  our  security,  our 
economy,  our  Industry,  and  our  ports  which 
are  Inherent  In  runaway  flags,  sUished  bud- 
gets, Idle  shipyards,  and  decreasing  numbers 
of  skilled  operators  and  laborers. 

These  weaknesses  In  our  current  maritime 
posture  have  not  developed  suddenly  but 
they  have  suddenly  taken  on  an  urgency 
which   requires   our   Immediate   attention 

I  am  hesitant  to  use  statistical  analysis 
before  a  meeting  of  accounts  but  as  you 
know  better  than  I,  statistics  tell  the  story. 

The  American  story  Is  a  sad  one :  ( 1 )  By 
1970  we  will  have  only  200  dry  cargo  liners 
under  25  years  old,  (2)  Our  Tramp  and  In- 
dependent Fleet  currently  averages  between 
23  and  26  years  old,  (3)  The  American  ship 
building  program  Is  now  90  ships  behind. 
(4)  Our  shipyards  are  closing.  (5)  The 
average  American  seaman  is  50.  (6)  Our 
skilled  maritime  work  force  continues  to 
dwindle.  (7)  Strikes  Idle  our  ships  and 
cripple  our  ports.  (8)  A  decade  ago  we 
carried  40  per  cent  of  our  waterborne  for- 
eign commerce — today  we  carry  less  than  9 
F>er  cent.  (9)  Our  reserve  fleet  is  a  paper 
tiger  or  over-aged,  obsolescent  snail-paced,  or 
unseaworthy  craft.  (10)  As  of  this  date  143 
of  our  commercial  ships  are  on  charter  to 
serve  the  Vietnam  seallft  and  161  ships  are 
being  broken  from  the  mothball  fleet  There 
are  34  Victories  and  184  Liberties  remaining 
In  reserve,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
all  of  the  remaining  Victories  wUl  soon  be 
broken  out  and  that  the  remaining  Liberties 
are  practically  useless. 

This  Is  the  American  picture — it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  crisis — all  the  more  alarming  when 
we  remember  that  we  have  no  adequate  mari- 
time program  for  merchant  fleet  development 
or  replacement. 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  unfortunate — perhaps  It 
Is  tragic — but  I  believe  It  is  true — that  this 
story,  though  told  and  retold,  has  never  been 
fully  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans, 

Traditionally  the  American  public  has  been 
most  responsive  to  the  need  to  maintain  our 
competitive  position  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union,  Perhaps  those  of  us  concerned  vtith 
maritime  affairs  can  learn  something  from 
the  Sputnik  experience.  Perhaps  we  can 
bring  to  the  maritime  crisis  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic appreciation  and  political  support  which 
Is  needed  by  telling  the  Soviet  story  and 
comparing  It  with  our  own 

Here  are  the  bare  bones  of  that  story: 
(1)  As  early  as  1960  the  Soviet  Union  had 
464  merchant  ships  of  a  thousand  gross  tons 
or  over,  under  construction  or  on  order  The 
United  States  had  39,  (2)  Since  1960,  new 
ship  orders  for  the  United  States  have  been 
in  an  almost  steady  decline — 25  in  1960:  26 
in  1961;  27  In  1962;  34  In  1963;  16  In  1964; 
16  In  1965;  and  a  probable  11  for  1966  (3) 
Available  Russian  figures  Indicate  that  de- 
liveries to  the  Soviet  Union  numbered  103  in 
1964  and  132  In  1965,  (4)  During  1965  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  over  $600  million 
as  against  our  $132  million  for  new  ship 
construction.  (6)  As  of  last  year,  Russia  had 
14261  ships  In  active  operation  as  against 
948  United  States  commercial  vessels.  Thus, 
the  Russian  fleet  presently  exceeds  our  own 
In  size  and  Is  rapidly  approachlnsj  us  In  total 
dead  weight  tonnage.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1968  she  will  surpass  us  In  dead  weight 
tonnage  too. 

I  believe  that  this  simple  statistical  analy- 
sis clearly  demonstrates  the  degree  to  which 
the  present  administration  of  our  maritime 
program  falls  even  to  meet  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  government 


The  duty  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense makes  It  imperative  that  we  maintain 
a  pHjwerful  merchant  fieet  stifflclent  to  pro- 
vide complete  Independence  from  foreign 
ships  or  alien  crews  with  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  responsiMlity  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  ccnnot  be  discharged 
by  surrendering  such  con.merce  to  the  mer- 
chant fleetf  of  these  natio.is.  The  responsi- 
bility to  p.-X)mote  the  general  welfare  can- 
not be  discharged  by  allowing  foreign  flags 
to  carry  most  of  our  cargo,  unbalance  our  in- 
ternational payments,  and  deplete  otir  gold 
reserve.  The  vow  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  can- 
not l)e  discharged  by  pulling  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag  over  the  seven  seas  and  abandoning 
our  commerce  to  uncertain  friends  or  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  IS  high  time  that  this  country  reassessed 
Its  maritime  strength  In  terms  of  its  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  adequately  defend  the 
nation  and  protect  Its  life  line  in  interna- 
tional commerce. 

This  year  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
blUlons  of  dollars  for  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, medical  care,  social  security,  regional 
development,  the  wax  on  poverty,  and  a  host 
of  other  programs.  This  year  we  will  be  sub- 
sidizing a  host  of  other  programs  in  indus- 
try. In  research,  in  education,  and  In  trans- 
portation. 

I  have  supported  these  programs  because 
I  believe  that  they  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  a  growing  nation  and  an 
expanding  population.  But,  when  I  hear 
others  say  that  the  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion dollars  which  we  have  been  spending 
annually  on  our  Merchant  Marine  ts  loo 
much — is  too  much  to  provide  the  second 
arm  of  defense — is  too  much  to  provide  an 
adequate  seallft  for  our  military  forces — is 
too  much  to  promote  our  essential  water- 
borne  commerce — to  safeguard  our  sea-line — 
to  protect  our  access  to  strategic  materials — 
and  to  provide  overseas  markets  for  Ameri- 
can abundance— to  do  all  this  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war — then  I  must  tell 
them  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic  es- 
sentials which  sustain  a  great  nation. 

We  must  understand  that  If  we  do  not  sus- 
tain our  fleet  for  these  purposes,  then  all 
other  expenditures  for  social  and  economic 
Improvement  might  some  day  be  sacrificed  to 
international  disaster. 

American  sea  power  has  been  shockingly 
neglected,  and  I  believe  that  it  Is  your  respon- 
sibility and  mine  to  Inform  the  public  and  In- 
fluence the  future — to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  provide  this  nation  with  a  Merchant 
Marine,  built  in  American  shipyards,  manned 
by  American  seamen,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
American  exports,  and  second  to  no  other  fleet 
on  the  high  seas. 


The  Contributions  of  a  Great  Congress  to 
the   Great   Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday,  October  18.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  your 
mighty  gavel  is  about  to  bring  to  a  close 
this  89th  Congress,  it  is  well  to  take  a 
little  time  to  re\iew  its  accomplishments. 
Let  us  take  stock  so  that  posterity  will 
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know  -Ahat  we  have  done      At  the  same     stop  P.ghting      That  doe.-i  not  mean  that         We  can  accomplish  this  high  purpntf. 
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know  what  we  have  done.  At  the  same 
time  *e  will  point  the  way  for  the  iJOth 
Con^Tfss  and  future  Congresses  to  (»n- 
tmue  '.o  move  forward  doing  those  things 
we  have  not  done  and  to  improve  U]X>n 
those  that  we  have  done. 

We  have  every  right  to  take  Justifiable 
pride  In  the  title  that  our  courageoiis 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  ap- 
plied to  this  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
historians  will  agree  with  our  President 
in  calling  It  a  great  Congress  '  And  In 
the  words  of  our  able  Speaker,  this  aas 
been  the   "Fabulous  89th  Congress." 

Americans  recall  such  outstanding 
Congresses  as  the  59th  while  ThecKlore 
Roosevelt  was  President,  the  63d  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  the  73d 
under  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 

The  rf9th  Congress.  I  dare  say.  has  sur- 
passed them  all.  not  only  In  the  quantity 
of  the  leKl-slation  passed  but.  more  im- 
portant. In  the  quality  of  that  legislation. 

These  bills,  many  of  them  already  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  more  of 
them  shortly  to  be  signed  Into  law  by 
him  have  deep  meaning  and  great  sig- 
nificance, not  only  to  us  here  at  home  but 
to  the  entire  free  world 

One  of  the  Important  lessons  I  learned 
during  my  early  service  here,  under  your 
guidance  Mr  Speaker,  and  that  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  who  then  was  a  Member 
of  tills  House,  was  that  platform  pledges 
were  not  empty  promises  to  be  run  away 
from  after  election  but  were  solemn  com- 
mltmer.ts  that  we  were  required  to  ful- 
fill to  t.he  utmost  of  our  capabilities. 

President  Johnson  has  recommended 
to  us  more  than  170  Important  bills,  in- 
cluding what  he  calls  60  "landmark 
measures.  ■  all  encompassed  within  ^e 
promise  of  our  1964  platform. 

This  Congress  has  passed  more  than 
90  percent  of  those  bills. 

To  quote  our  dedicated  President: 

We  ran  on  our  platform.  We  got  ele:t«<l 
on  our  platform  We  have  enacted  our  plat- 
form But  even  more  Ixnportact  t«  whiat  U 
In  that  platform. 

I  will  briefly  sununarlze  these  various 

matters 

PXACX 

While  striving  to  attain  a  better  life 
and  to  make  it  available  for  all  our  fellow 
Americans  at  home,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  achieve  peace  and  freedom 
for  our  fellow  men  In  a  small  southeast 
Asian  country,  far  from  our  shores.  This 
being  one  world,  one  small  world,  we 
know  that  to  permit  liberty  to  be  de- 
stroyed anywhere  in  the  world  is  but  one 
step  away  from  the  loss  of  our  own 
liberties  at  home 

None  of  ua,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  least 
of  all  President  Johnson,  wants  any  war, 
limited  or  unlimited,  declared  or  unde- 
clared. We  want  no  war  anywhere,  any 
place  or  any  time  We  want  peace  We 
want  peace  for  all  people  everywhere  for 
all  time 

Under  the  skillful  stewardship  of  our 
Chief  E.xecutlve.  the  pathway  to  peace 
has  been  kept  open  Despite  the  mis- 
conception of  the  aggressors  that  our 
constant  efforts  to  attain  peace  are  a 
sign  of  weakness,  we,  nevertheless, 
pursue  every  avenue  that  may  lead  to  the 
peace  table  .\\\  that  we  ask  is  that  all 
combatants   lay    down   their   a.-Tns    ind 


stop  fighting.  Thai  dot^s  not  mean  tliat 
we  will  lay  down  our  arms  and  let  the 
enemy  trample  over  us  or  our  allies. 

Sparked  by  the  results  of  the  recent 
election  held  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
glimpse  of  light  appears.  In  the  midst 
of  terrorism,  a  vast  majority  of  hberty- 
lovlng  people  have  set  back,  with  ballots, 
not  bullets,  the  forces  wliich  seek  to 
dominate  and  enslave  them  This  was  a 
significant  advance  in  the  struggle  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  for  national 
identity  and  survival.  They  conducted 
a  free  election  ais  free  men  and  will 
establish  a  democratic  constitution  by 
democratic  means.  This  is  truly  a  great 
victory  for  the  free  world. 

As  President  Johnson  meets  with  our 
Asian  friends  in  Manila,  we  pray  that 
their  Jomt  efforts  will  cause  the  forces 
of  oppression  to  desist  and  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  and  a  just  peace. 

I  have  told  my  constituents  and  I  tell 
them  once  more:  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  our  Commander  In  Chief,  whom 
we  elected  as  President  of  these  United 
States:  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
bring  about  an  early  peace — a  peace  with 
honor  and  dignity,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  all  mankind. 

I  have  told  the  people  In  my  district, 
and  I  say  again:  All  that  the  United 
States  has  done  has  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not 
once  but  many  times,  most  of  the  times 
unanimously  and  the  last  time  with  only 
six  votes  against  it.  A  poll  of  my  con- 
stituents reveals  that  they  approve  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  4  to  1. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
proclaims : 

Peace  should  be  the  f^rst  concern  of  all 
goveromenta  as  it  Is  the  prayer  of  all 
men  .  ,  .  We  pledge  unflagging  devotion  to 
our  commitments  to  freedom  from  Berlin 
to  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  We  will  oppose  ag- 
greeslon  and  the  uae  of  forc«  or  thxeat  of 
force  agiOiiBt  any  nation. 

This  Is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  free  people  all  over  the  globe. 
cTvn.  axcRTa 

I  relate  peace  to  civil  rights.  They  go 
one  with  the  other  Law  and  order  is 
basic  to  peace  Peace  results  from  con- 
tentment There  can  be  no  content- 
ment without  law  and  order  Law  and 
order  must  be  founded  upon  justice  and 
equal  opportunity 

I  emphasize  equal  opportunity,  not  su- 
perior opportunity  Equal  opportunity 
L^  meaningless  to  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves  We  must  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  The  rest  are 
entitled  to  be  assured  only  of  every  op- 
portunity to  do  for  themselves  that 
which  we  do  for  ourselves. 

We  continue  to  strive  to  fulfill  our 
promise: 

We  are  llrm^ly  pledged  to  continue  the 
Nation's  march  toward  the  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin 

The  time  has  come  now  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  and  respect  one  another,  and  to 
seek  the  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  from 
which  our  future  greatness  will  grow — for 
only  as  we  work  together  with  the  object 
of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  will  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  each  of  us  be  secured. 


We  can  accomplish  this  high  purpose 
by  stamping  out  lawlessness.  Liberty  ;.- 
not  license.  None  has  the  right  to  tak._ 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Everything- 
we  seek  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
law — changing,  amending,  repealing,  and 
enlarging  as  may  be  essential. 

Accordingly,  we  enacted  new  votirn; 
rights  laws  correcting  unjust  literacy 
and  voter  qualification  devices  and  im- 
proving methods  of  registration  o: 
voters.  The  civil  rights  theme  ra:. 
through  much  of  the  legislation  we  con- 
sidered. Including  immigration,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  community  facilities 

IMMIGRATION 

The  arbitrary  quota  system  was  finally 
eliminated  from  our  law.  No  longer  do 
we  ask  where  do  you  come  from  but  what 
can  you  do. 

KRAOICATIOI*   or   POVXRTT 

The  war  against  poverty  continues  un- 
abated. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  the  school  lunch 
program,  rent  supplements,  Teacher.s 
Corps,  demonstration  cities,  minimum 
wage,  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  loans  to  students,  prevention 
of  narcotic  addiction,  are  only  a  part  of 
our  overall  effort. 

We  admit  that  administration  of  some 
of  these  programs  is  not  all  that  is  to  be 
desired  Only  in  a  perfect  world  wil. 
we  find  perfection.  We  recognize  our 
shortcomings  and  try  to  correct  them. 

EDUCATION 

Eighteen  bills  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  education  have  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  with  a  total  of  $9,600  mlllioi: 
invested  in  those  programs.  Compart 
that  with  six  blUs  and  a  total  of  S5.80C 
million  in  all  of  the  previous  174  years 
of  our  country's  existence. 

Let  the  money  hoarders  cry  out  against 
the  financial  deficits  created  thereby  I 
measure  that  against  the  untold,  the  im- 
measurable profits  that  our  country  and 
all  Its  people  gain. 

The  imaginary  tax  burden  they  claim 
we  will  pass  on  to  our  children  will  disap- 
pear into  thin  air  as  those  same  children 
earn  many  times  more  because  of  the 
education  and  skills  we  thus  afford  them 

HFALTH 

Healthy  minds  grow  In  healthy  bodies 
And  so  we  also  looked  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  our  people 

When  we  hear  some  pennypincher? 
scream,  we  are  sure  they  do  not  know 
that  our  Public  Health  Service  was  first 
set  up  by  our  Federal  Government  ii- 
1798. 

This  Congress  initiated  and  expanded 
24  major  health  programs  at  a  prospec- 
Uve  cost  of  about  $8,200  million  t^ 
against  17  measures  and  $10  billion  In 
all  of  the  prior  88  Congresses. 

Heart,  cancer,  and  other  dreadful  dis- 
eases have  been  attacked  by  allocatlne 
more  than  $1  billion  to  battle  their  causes 
and  to  conquer  these  major  killers 

Education  and  training  of  doctors, 
nurses,  specialists,  and  technicians  have 
received  our  attention. 

CONSKRVATIOH 

Good  minds  In  good  bodies  require  good 
places  in  which  to  live  and  to  play. 


To  accomplish  that,  the  89th  Congress 
has  passed  27  bills  to  conserve  and 
beautify  our  great  land.  We  intend  to 
leave  to  posterity  at  least  as  good  as  we 
Inherited. 

otm  cmis.  OUR  towns,  our  villages 

This  is  one  big  country  made  up  of 
many  parts,  all  interdependent. 

We  devoted  our  energies  to  all  by  en- 
acting good  housing  and  mass  transit 
bills,  not  overlooking  bills  to  clean  up  our 
air  and  our  water  and  to  make  more 
water  available. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

We  enacted  bills  to  protect  our  people 
against  deceptive  practices  in  merchan- 
dising with  a  truth-m-packaiilng  bill.  A 
irulh-in-lending  bill  Is  yet  to  come. 

Child  safety,  traffic  safety,  tire  safety, 
and  auto  safety  bills  were  enacted,  as 
well  as  others  to  protect  our  people 
against  unfair  and  dangerous  practices. 

We  gave  the  banking  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment new  tools  with  which  to  do  a 
better  job  In  supervising,  regulating,  and 
policing  our  financial  Institutions  In 
order  to  better  protect  the  public. 

We  increased  the  insurance  on  de- 
posits In  banks  and  savings  institutions 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  account. 

LABOB 

We  have  again  demon.strated  our  belief 
that  a  prosperous  country  l.';  dependent 
on  that  vast  group  of  men  and  women 
who  earn  their  keep  by  dint  of  hard  work 
day  in  and  day  out. 

A  living  wage  in  decent  and  safe  sur- 
roundings is  our  goal. 

We  have  Improved  our  labor  laws,  not 
In  every  respect  as  urged  by  union  lead- 
ers, but  we  have  made  progress 

Minimum  wages  have  been  increased. 
More  men  and  women  have  been  covered 
by  the  law. 

SOCIAL  SEctJsrrT 

Almost  20  million  beneficiaries  of  so- 
cial security  have  had  an  increase  In  their 
monthly  checks. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons over  72  years  of  ace  have  been  In- 
cluded within  its  beneficial  provisions. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  are  now  law. 

We  still  have  not  done  the  full  job. 
We  will  continue  to  try  to  improve  the 
provisions  of  that  law  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

PROSPralTT 

Our  country  Is  pro.spering  as  it  never 
has  In  our  history.  We  intend  that  It 
shall  so  continue. 

The  scaremongers  continue  to  cry 
"wolf"  about  inflation  and  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

I  remember  well  the  day  when  a  dollar 
bought  more  than  it  docs  today  I  re- 
member better,  however,  that  In  those 
days  I  did  not  have  the  dollar. 

Although  consumer  prices  have  In- 
creased since  1963  about  5'2  percent.  In- 
comes have  increased  17  percent. 

Our  people  today  have  more  purchas- 
ing power  and,  although  spending  more, 
they  are  also  saving  more  and  that  with- 
out giving  up  any  of  the  necessities  of 
Ufe 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
all  of  this  Is  good  but  at  the  same  time 
1  think  we  can  and  we  will  do  even  better. 


VXTXEANS 

During  the  89th  Congress,  we  enacted 
a  veterans  benefit  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide educational  opportimities,  home 
loans,  hospitalization  for  non-service- 
cormected  disabilities,  job  counseling  and 
placement  and  preference  in  Federal  em- 
ployment for  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955.  This  legislation  will 
give  benefits  to  our  soldiers  serving  in 
Vietnam  similar  to  those  provided  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  we  enacted 
legislation  to  reopen  lapsed  GI  insurance 
for  disabled  veterans.  Many  of  us  m  the 
Congress  fought  to  have  this  opportunity 
reopened  for  all  veterans,  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  successful.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  the  necessary  funding  legisla- 
tion for  this  program  for  disabled  vet- 
erans was  enacted  into  law. 

We  have  also  provided  an  approximate 
10-percent  increase  in  compensation 
payments  to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  an  accompanymg 
increase  in  dependency  allowances  paid 
to  veterans  50  percent  through  100  per- 
cent disabled  and  an  educational  allow- 
ance for  their  children.  This  increase 
brings  these  payments  closer  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

ISRAEL 

In  connection  with  legislation  for  the 
extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act.  I 
successfully  sponsored  an  amendment 
declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  oppose  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  thus  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  firms  from  entering  mtc 
agreements  which  would  further  or  sup- 
port the  Arab  boycott  of  firms  dealing 
with  Israel. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  continued  to  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  use  its  offices  to  estab- 
lish peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  also  continued  to  supply 
Israel  with  arms  in  order  to  counter  the 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. We  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  Arabs  cease  their  hostile  activities. 

MORI    TO    COMX 

Some  of  the  unfinished  business  for 
the  90th  Congress  will  Include  action  on 
such  matters  as:  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute;  truth  in  lending; 
expanding  assistance  to  small  business; 
improvement  of  administration  of  the 
antlpoverty  program;  crime  prevention: 
implementation  of  the  demonstration 
cities  law;  some  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  firearms;  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force; 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise;  providins 
civil  service  retirement  after  20  years: 
removing  the  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come for  social  security  annuitants;  es- 
tablishing a  Senior  Service  Corps  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  aged;  severance  pay  for 
ex-employees  of  the  navy  yard:  a  con- 
gressional charter  for  the  Jewi.sh  War 
Veterans;  recognition  by  the  Admini.>=- 
trator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans; 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty:  a  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 


ItT   CONSTITUENTS'    VIEWS 

I  worked  and  voted  for  the  many  bills 
and  programs  outlined  by  me.  I  am  sure 
my  constituents  approve  because  I  have 
always  kept  my  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
public  opinion  in  my  district. 

By  being  witli  my  people  continually 
throughout  my  congressional  district  and 
always  being  available  to  listen  to  them, 
I  am  attuned  to  their  thinking, 

Nevertlieless,  this  year  I  sent  out  200,- 
000  questionnaires,  1  to  every  family 
in  my  district.  I  asked  12  questions 
about  matters  of  concern  to  me  as  their 
Representative. 

The  returns  were  most  gratifying  be- 
cause, in  every  instance,  the  vast  ma- 
jority approved  of  my  actions  and  indi- 
cated that  they  would  have  talked  and 
voted  precisely  as  I  did  if  they  had  oc- 
cupied my  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great  privilege 
to  serve  under  your  Inspiring  leadership 
and  I  look  forward  to  rejoining  you  in 
the  90th  Congress — God  willing  and  my 
constituents  so  voting. 

My  oSice  in  Washington  will,  as  al- 
ways, remain  open  to  be  of  assistance  to 
my  constituents  during  the  recess.  All 
they  need  do  Is  address  their  communi- 
cations to  me  at  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

I  will  continue  to  make  myself  avail- 
able to  them  in  my  district.  My  local 
telephone  in  the  district  will  continue  to 
be  manned  24  hours  a  day  in  order  to 
take  care  of  emergencies. 


Congressman  Gilbert's  Report  on  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    T  OEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENT.'\TIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  one  of  significant 
achievement.  In  recognition  of  that 
achievement.  It  has  been  called  many 
things — the  Education  Congress,  the 
Health  Congress,  the  Prosperity  Con- 
gress, the  Opportunity  Congress,  the 
Safety  Congress.  It  has  unquestionably 
accomplished  more  than  any  Congress 
in  our  generation. 

To  review  every  substantial  piece  of 
legislation  which  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted would  be  a  monumental  task. 
Some  of  the  measures  passed  during  the 
first  year  have  already  begun  to  have  a 
major  impact  on  our  Uves.  I  speak  of 
medicare,  for  instance,  under  which  our 
senior  citizens  have  already  begun  to 
receive  benefits.  But  I  cannot  touch  on 
every  new  law,  so  I  will  state  for  the 
Record  the  important  changes  which 
this  Congress  has  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation.  The  highlights  alone  are  most 
impressive.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
statement  available  to  my  constituents, 
so  they  can  see  what  we  liave  done  here 
and.  particularly,  .so  that  they  can  assess 
my  own  efforts  to  serve  them. 
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My  own  efforts  were  largely  concen- 


WA*   ON    POVTKTY 


health  centers  to  fight  our  deadliest  dis- 
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My  own  efforts  were  largely  concen- 
trated In  the  committees  on  which  I 
serve  My  committees  during  the  fast 
2  years  were  the  Judiciary  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  As  a  member  of 
Che  Judiciary  Committee.  I  had  the  3p- 
portunlty  to  contribute  to  the  historic 
VotlnK  Rights  Act  and  other  Import-ant 
civil  rights  measures  I  also  fought  for 
a  jury  reform  bill  which  I  believe  must 
become  law  In  a  future  Congress.  In  my 
capacity  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  I  worked  to  ex- 
pand the  Nation  s  maritime  activities,  Its 
fishing  Industries  and  its  research  In  ma- 
rine sciences  and  engineering  I  wUl 
have  further  occasion  In  the  course  of 
this  report  to  refer  to  my  committee  re- 
sponsibilities and  efforts 

Nothing  that  Congress  did  this  year 
was.  In  my  view,  more  important  than 
passing  the  new  minimum  wage  law. 
The  new  law  will  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.25  to  $140  an  hour  on 
Pebruar>-  1,  1967.  A  year  later,  on 
February'  1.  1968.  the  mlnmium  wage  will 
be  Increased  to  $1  60.  Equally  impor- 
tant, some  8  million  workers  who  were 
never  covered  before  will  now  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
their  rates  will  be  Increased  annually 
until  by  1971  they,  too.  will  be  earning 
at  least  the  $1  60  minimum. 

I  fought  particularly  hard  for  this  leg- 
islation, because  the  opposition  to  It  was 
severe  This  opposition  utilized  the  fal- 
lacious argument  that  the  new  rates 
would  be  Inflationary.  To  this  I  repltod 
that  those  who  are  now  at  the  low?3t 
levels  of  our  pay  scale  will  not  contribute 
to  Inflation,  since  they  are  already  earn- 
ing so  little.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
want  the  poor  to  pay  for  price  stability, 
while  those  who  can  afford  it  far  better 
remam  Immune  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  theory.  I  believe  every  man  must 
be  allowed  to  make  a  living  wage  and  I 
think  this  bill  will  help  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

DcxoNsTiATiON  crms 

I  supported  the  demonstration  cities 
bill  becau.se  I  think  it  will  do  much  to 
rehabilitate  New  York  emd  particularly  to 
help  my  constituency  in  the  East  Bronx. 
At  the  President  s  request.  I  sponsored 
this  bill.  It  is  a  visionary  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  recognizes  that  the  cities 
cannot  by  themselves  afford  to  pay  to 
overcome  the  decades  of  neglect  of  which 
they  are  now  the  victims  It  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  make  the  cities 
what  President  Johnson  calls  "the  mas- 
terpieces of  our  civilization." 

This  bill  Is,  as  I  see  It,  a  statement  of 
national  commitment.  It  strengthens 
the  partnership  between  Washington 
and  the  Nations  neglected  urban  centers 
It  makes  new  funds  available  for  planned 
and  coordinated  rehabilitation.  The 
efifects  of  this  bill  are  still  a  few  years 
away  from  being  felt.  But  the  measure 
represents  a  seedling  which  will  grow 
into  a  .sturdy  tree.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  demonstration  cities  program  will 
grow  as  Its  sponsors  foresee  and  will 
serve  as  the  vehicle  for  a  vast  urban 
renaissance. 


WA*   ON    POVWTY 

Congress  made  an  important  commit- 
ment to  the  war  on  poverty  this  year  by 
voting  $1  75  billion  In  new  funds  The 
bin  represents  a  major  extension  of  the 
war  and  e  far  greater  Federal  commit- 
ment than  Congress  has  made  In  past 
years  It  Is  twice  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion and  contains  authority  for  exciting 
new  programs. 

There  Is  a  generous  provision  for  Jobs 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  There  is 
money  to  help  small  businesses  get  a 
start  Eind  keep  going  In  dllOcult  times. 
Increases  have  been  provided  for  the 
successful  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  Headstart  programs. 
This  Is  an  imaginative  and  forward- 
looking  piece  of  legislation  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  I 
wish  the  Congress  could  have  authorized 
far  more  money  than  It  did  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

As  the  budget  now  stands,  we  spend 
about  3  percent  for  the  war  on  poverty 
of  what  we  spend  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  think  we  can  afford  a  bigger  percent- 
age I  will  continue  to  work  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  I  have  In  the  past,  for  greater 
Federal  commitments  to  the  war  on  our 
homefront  I  believe  that  is  the  noblest 
war  we  have  to  fight.  I  see  no  money 
better  spent  than  that  which  goes  for 
Jobs  and  training  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  those  who  in  the  past  have 
not  been  given  a  decent  chance  to  make 
their  way  In  the  world 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  devoted  a 
good  proportion  of  my  time  and  ener- 
gies during  this  session  to  seeing  that 
adequate  antlpoverty  funds  go  to  groups 
in  my  congressional  district.  Because 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  could 
be  approved  for  New  York  was  limited, 
we  In  the  Bronx  could  not  obtain  all 
that  we  needed  or  all  that  we  could  have 
put  to  good  use.  I  did  my  best  to  make 
sure  that  we  received  every  penny  that 
was  available  I  think  we  will  do  better 
next  year,  when  we  begin  to  feel  the  full 
impact  of  the  enlarged  Antlpoverty  Act 
of  1966. 

EDUCATIOM 

The  legislation  pasaed  to  modernize 
the  American  educational  system  and 
make  It  equal  to  the  challenges  of  our 
age  is.  I  believe,  genuinely  remarkable. 
Congress  took  the  price  tag  off  education 
and  put  the  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
Nations  needs  It  passed  a  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  It  passed  a  bill  to 
build  new  libraries  and  encourage  the 
arts  It  corrected  an  inequity  by  approv- 
ing a  GI  bill  of  rights  for  the  veterans 
of  the  cold  war.  so  that  those  who  have 
served  In  the  armed  services  in  recent 
years  will  have  the  means  to  Improve 
themselves.  I  supported  all  these  bills. 
If  nothing  else,  the  achievements  of  this 
Congress  In  education  will  give  It  a 
unique  place  In  history. 

HXALTH 

This  Congress  finally  broke  the  logjam 
of  many  years  to  establish  a  system  of 
medicare  for  our  citizens  over  65  At  the 
same  time,  it  Increased  social  security 
benefits  for  this  same  age  group.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  creation  of  regional 


health  centers  to  fight  our  deadliest  dis- 
etwes  and  provided  funds  for  further 
medical  training  and  research  I  was 
particularly  pleased  that  we  expanded 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams, to  assure  nourishment  to  our 
needy  children.  The  health  legislation 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  a  direct 
and  lasting  Impact  on  the  lives  of  every 
one  of  us 

WATEB    POLXtmON 

I  was  gratified  that  Congress  this  year 
at  last  passed  meaningful  legislation  to 
combat  water  pollution.  The  new  law 
provides  substantial  funds  for  treatment 
plants  to  keep  sewage  out  of  our  rivers 
It  also  stiffens  old  statutes  which  forbid 
the  deposit  of  refuse  in  our  rivers.  This 
law.  In  combination  with  a  special  blD  to 
save  the  Hudson  River,  certainly  gives 
New  York  a  fresh  start  In  cleaning  up 
Its  waterways.  Its  rivers  are  New  York's 
most  magnificent  adornment.  When 
Henry  Hudson  arrived  In  the  new  world. 
he  told  us  that  the  waters  he  found 
around  Manhattan  Island  were  tis  clear 
as  a  fresh  spring.  Though  that  will 
never  again  be  the  case.  I  fear.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  must  allow  our  rivers 
to  be  choked  by  filth.  I  think  that  the 
new  legislation  passed  by  Congress  wil] 
restore  our  rivers  as  sources  of  recrea- 
tion and  beauty. 

I  might  also  add  here,  while  talking 
of  water,  that  Congress  passed  new  legis- 
lation designed  as  a  start  for  relieving 
the  long-term  drought  through  which 
New  York  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  passing.  The  new 
law  puts  money  into  research  on  water 
resource  problems.  When  we  have 
learned  more  about  how  to  solve  our 
problems,  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
will  pass  more  laws  to  implement  the 
findings.  For  the  moment,  the  crisis 
conditio-. s  in  New  York  seem  to  ha-y-e 
passed,  though  it  Is  possible  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  water  shortage  again  soon. 
Next  time.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  better  prepared  to  help. 

TBUTH    IN    LABELING 

The  American  consumer  won  an  im- 
portant measure  of  protection  this  year 
in  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
"truth  in  labeling"  bill.  Although  I 
proposed  a  far  stronger  measure,  the 
bill  approved  will  help  end  deceptive 
practices  of  some  manufacturers  of  re- 
tail merchandise.  These  dishonest 
manufacturers  cheated  by  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  average  housewife  to  know 
what  she  was  buying.  The  result  was 
that  the  poor,  more  than  the  rich,  paid 
a  penalty  each  week  at  the  grocery  store. 
The  "truth  in  labeling"  bill,  which  now 
Is  law.  Is  a  clear  warning  that  the  cheap 
merchandising  tricks  which  take  money 
out  of  the  pocket  books  of  the  poor  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

OKPABTICXNT  Or   TRANSPORTATION URBAN  MASS 

TRANSIT AUTO    AND    HIGHWAY    SAmT 

Congress  this  year  passed  a  series  of 
bills  that  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  how  we  travel  and  how  safely. 
I  took  particular  Interest  In  the  creating 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  Is  a  new  agency  of  Government  at 
the  Cabinet  level.  The  new  Department 
win  bring  together  some  100.000  Federal 
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•■mployees  who  administer  programs 
totaling  $6  billion  annually.  But  more 
important  than  a  simple  reoruanizalion 
will  be  the  facilities  it  will  concentrate 
for  developing  a  coherent  national  trans- 
portation policy.  We  nerd  ereatcr  at- 
tention to  coordinating  our  rail,  bus,  and 
air  transportation.  I  think  the  new  De- 
partment will  achieve  that  objective. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Lhe  Merchant  Marine.  I  fought  vmor- 
lusly  to  keep  maritime  functions  out  of 
:he  new  agency.  Much  as  I  favored  a 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  did  not 
oelieve  that  the  merchant  marine  .■should 
be  under  Its  jurisdiction.  My  principal 
-eason  was  that  the  ixisition  of  the 
■Jnited  States  as  a  commercial  .scafarinR 
jower  has  been  declining  grievously 
Mnce  World  War  II.  To  put  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  with  trucks,  bu.sse.s.  and 
::airLs  would,  in  my  view,  have  doomed  it 
•0  continued  indifference  and  Inatten- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  only  salvation  for 
the  merchant  marine  Is  to  put  it  in  an 
independent  jurisdiction.  Congres.s  has 
reaCBrmed  the  independence  of  the 
agency  and  I  look  forward  to  a  rise  in 
the  country's  maritime  fortunes  under 
the  revitalized  Maritime  As^ency. 

Consress  also  passed  a  bill  that  will 
.help  improve  the  deteriorating  mass 
transit  systems  of  our  major  cities.  It 
was  personally  a  dLsappolntment  to  me 
that  more  money  was  not  authorb.ed  but 
:.hat  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  rectify 
;.ie  deficiency  next  year.  The  bill  Is 
further  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
national  responsibility  to  halt  the  de- 
cline of  our  cities.  The  new  law  author- 
izes funds  to  modernize  existing  transit 
systems,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
new  systems,  to  conduct  research  into 
improved  methods  of  mass  tran.-;!!  and 
to  get  started  the  planning  and  engi- 
neering of  systems  where  they  are  des- 
perately needed.  I  think  this  Is  a  step 
forward. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  Congress 
approved  a  bill  which  will  make  trans- 
portation safer  for  millions  of  Americans, 
Including  a  major  proportion  of  my  owri 
constituents.  This  bill  establishes  man- 
datory safety  requirements  for  new  au- 
tomobiles. It  sets  rigorous  standards, 
not  only  for  such  items  as  brakes,  wind- 
shield wipers,  and  wheels,  but  also  for 
tires.  There  remains  much  controversy 
over  what,  exactly,  is  responsible  for 
most  automobile  accidents.  But  I,  for 
one,  look  forward  to  seeing  manv  lives 
saved  by  this  legislation. 

The  companion  to  the  Auto  Safety  Act 
13  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  which  Is  de- 
signed to  make  our  roads  safer.  This 
measure  provides  funds  to  the  States 
to  make  driving  less  of  a  hazard.    I  be- 


lieve in  this  bill,  too.  I  think  it  com- 
plements the  others  and  helps  make  1966 
a  first-class  year  for  all— and  I  think 
that  means  most  of  us — who  travel  in 
cars  or  in  public  transportation  on  our 
business,  vacations,  or  other  trips. 

AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

I  Wish  I  could  report  that  Congress  this 
year  took  more  decisive  action  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise,  which  is  distressing  to 
many  of  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
fringes  of  La  Guardia  Airport  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  have  been 
pressing  for  passage  of  a  bill  that  would 
finance  research  into  the  reduction  of 
aircraft  noise  and  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  set  .sensible 
standards  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  to 
suffer  unnecessary  noise.  Thous^h  my 
bill  did  not  pass,  I  have  been  a.ssured  by 
the  FAA  that  the  problem  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I  am  hopeful  of  administra- 
tive action  on  this  matter  and  I  look 
forward  to  applicable  legislation  in  the 
next  Congress. 

IMMIGRATION 

It  Is  well  known  that  Congress  last 
year  passed  a  fundamental  reform  of 
the  Nation's  immigration  laws.  It  elim- 
inated— for  all  time,  I  hoi>e — the  obnox- 
ious "national  origins"  quota  system 
and  substituted  for  it  a  system  based 
on  family  relationships  and  profe.«;.sional 
skills.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciaiy 
Committee,  It  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  were  certain  inadvertent 
injustices  written  into  the  new  act. 

Many  Latin  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States,  had,  ironically,  to  leave 
this  country  if  they  wanted  to  remain 
here  permanently.  Congress,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, amended  the  act  to  permit  resi- 
dent Latin  Americans,  who  had  filed 
prior  to  December  1,  1965,  to  remain 
without  having  to  go  abroad  to  make  the 
request.  In  another  bill  which  I  pro- 
posed, and  which  has  now  become  the 
Gilbert  bill.  Congress  adjusted  the  im- 
migrant status  of  Cubans  who  fled  op- 
pression in  their  homeland  and  came  to 
the  United  States  for  refuge.  My  bill 
regularized  their  presence  here  as  bona 
fide  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 

These  bills  were  of  special  interest  to 
the  many  Spanish-speaking  persons  of 
my  district.  But,  more  important  than 
that,  they  were  matters  of  simple  human- 
ity and  justice  and  they  were  enacted  be- 
cause Congress  realized  their  approval 
was  right. 

BAIL    REFORM 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  country's 
civilization  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
treats  persons  accused  but  not  convicted 
of  crimes.  I  believe  we  became  signif- 
icantly more  civilized  in  the  second  ses- 


SENATE 

Wkdnesdav,  October  19,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am,  and 
^-'S  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E. 
■^i^ss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
wJ  Methodist  Church,  Washington. 
"C.  offered   the   following   prayer: 


O  God,  we  are  grateful  this  morning 
for  the  experience  of  personal  peace. 
We  find  this  peace  at  the  place  of  prayer 
where  Thy  spirit  bears  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  Give 
us.  in  this  moment,  a  sense  of  that  peace. 

As  our  President  visits  different  lands 
these  days  seeking  ways  of  world  peace, 
we  pray  for  Thy  presence  and  power  to 
be  with  him.     Empower  him  and  other 


sion  of  this  Congress  by  passing  the  Bail 
Reform  Act.  This  bill  ends  the  require- 
ment that  those  who  cannot  afford  bond 
must,  If  accused  in  Federal  court,  be 
required  to  remain  in  jail.  It  was  im- 
portant to  enact  this  reform  because  the 
old  system  was  a  burden  only  on  the  poor. 
The  rich— the  wealthy  hoodlums  of  or- 
ganized crime,  for  example — could  ea.sily 
pay  their  way  out  of  jail  and  remain  free 
until  trial.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  author- 
izes the  release  on  personal  recognizance 
of  persons  of  good  reputation  who  other- 
wise would  be  eligible  for  bail,  it  would 
also  credit  time  spent  in  prison  prior  to 
trial  toward  the  senice  of  any  sentence. 
These,  along  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  go  far  toward  modernizing 
our  bail  system.  To  me  the  reform 
means  that  we  have  a  finer  and  sturdier 
system  of  justice. 

NARCOTICS 

Aware  of  the  threat  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction, not  only  to  addicts  themselves 
but  to  law-abiding  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly active — largely  through  my 
work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee — in 
trying  to  win  support  for  narcotics  re- 
form legislation  Congress  this  year 
passed  a  bill  to  improve  commitment 
procedures  for  addicts  who  want  to  be 
cured  of  the  narcotics  habit.  I  was  hop- 
ing for  a  more  comprehensive  bill  as  I 
had  proposed,  which  would  provide  funds 
for  new  facilities  for  treatment  in  New- 
York  and  elsewhere.  But  I  think,  none- 
theless, that  Congress  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  forward  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  next  session  an  even  better  bill  will 
become  law.  A  bill  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed will  help,  in  a  humane  and  sen- 
sible manner,  to  reduce  the  scourge  of 
narcotics  addiction. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all  of  us  on  the 
floor  today  will  be  forever  proud  of  hav- 
ing been  Members  of  the  fighting  89th. 
the  outstanding  Congress  of  this  genera- 
tion. It  has  had  its  failures,  but  what 
human  institution  does  not?  It  will  be 
remembered  for  its  triumphs.  I  am 
proud  of  the  contributions  I  made  to 
those  triumphs.  I  am  not  complacent 
and  do  not  overlook  that  the  Members 
of  future  Congresses  will  continue  to  face 
great  challenges.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  privileged  to  help  deal  with 
those  challenges  But  this  Congress 
made  giant  steps  forward  in  correcting 
unsatisfactory  situations  in  tliis  country. 
It  has  set  magnificent  precedents;  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  example  to  its  suces- 
sors.  Future  Congresses  will  build  on  its 
work  and  will  find.  I  am  sure,  that  this 
work  has  been  sound. 


world  leaders  with  a  new  spint  of  peace 
to  be  shared.  Bring  peace  for  all  man- 
kind, from  these  and  other  efforts,  we 
pray. 

During  these  closing  days  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Senate,  may  pressure^ 
be  met  with  intellectual  and  spiritual  in- 
sight through  Thy  presence  working  in 
the  lives  of  our  leaders.  We  pray  in 
Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


9n^o(\ 
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DESIGNA'nON    OP    ACTING    PREJ5I- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislauvc  clerli  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

P»ESIDK.VT  PBO  TEMPORE 

WojAtnyton,  DC  .  October  19,  1966 
To  thif  S'-iate: 

Betni<  :«uipor&rlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appolut  Hon  Fiank  E  Moss,  a  Senator 
from  'Me  State  of  Utah,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Cua.  Hatdkn. 
Prendent  pro  tempore 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  t<?mpore 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
October  18,   1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   P'ROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONS  SPACE 
PROGRAM  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teri- 
pore  Uid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
tnessa^'>  from  the  President,  which,  with 
the  accnmpanving  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
l^>ace  Science*: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Is  a  report  of  a  period — July  1 
through  December  31.  1965 — character- 
ized by  outstanding  progress  !n  the  Na- 
tion's spare  program 

Manned  space  flights  were  extended  to 
8  and  14  days  by  Gemini  V  and  Gemini 
VTI.  £uid  rendez\'oas  was  achieved  as 
Oemml  VI-.A  wa.s  maneuvered  to  within 
a  foot  (if  Cfemlnl  VTI  In  a  spectacular 
demonstration  of  precision  flying  In 
space 

In  spa<v  science.  Mariner  IV  trans- 
mitted remarkably  clear  pictures  of  the 
surface  if  Mars,  and  communications 
satellites  supported  Gemini  operations 
and  provided  channels  for  TV  coverage 
of  the  recovery  of  the  Gemini  astronauts. 

The  spacp  program  continued  to  stim- 
ulate <niwth  In  the  educational,  techno- 
logical Industrial,  and  scientific  compe- 
tence of  the  Nation  Its  Influence  also 
extended  to  the  field  of  International 
affairs  where  cooperative  endeavors  with 
other  nations  helped  advance  the  cause 
of  International  peace 

The  success  of  the  Gemini  flights  gives 
encouragement  to  all  who  look  forward 
to  safety  and  success  In  conquering  the 
hazards  of  space  travel  We  have  learned 
that  man  can  function  effectively  In 
■pace  and  we  believe  that  he  is  capable 
of  the  lunar  ml.sslon  Now  with  the  stir  - 
port  of  the  Coni,rr'«s,s  and  the  American 
people  we  pror^ed  to  meet  with  confl  • 
dence    our    greatest    technological    and 


managerial  adventure — the  exploration 
of  the  moon. 

Lyudgn  B.  Johnson, 
Thk  WHm  House,  October  19,  1966. 


RETURN  OP  BILl^-MESSAOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  con- 
tained In  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
'the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein).  I  return  herewith  S.  3488 
entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to 
establish  an  organization  empowered  to 
provide  transit  facilities  In  the  National 
Capital  region  and  for  other  purposes 
and  to  enact  said  amendment  for  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  Hottse.  October  19.  1966. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
f»re  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou£e  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2600  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  the  real  property  kno*Ti  as  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  as  a  na- 
tloiml  historic  site. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  8917i  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebruka.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  mess&^e  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  iH  R.  18381  > 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence^  "f  '^---  '^.-late. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  blU  (HJl.  18381)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated" 
Reports    on    Ovkkobugations    of    Apfropr-. 

ATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  Preslden- 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appn  ■ 
prtatlon  to  the  Selective  Service  System  P  r 
"Salaried  and  expenses",  for  the  fiscal  yea.- 
1967,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
reF>ortlng.  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  tor 
"Compensation  and  pensions",  for  the  ftscal 
year  1967,  had  been  app>ortloned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  ths 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  "Optxatlng  Expenses.  Federal  Sup- 
ply Service",  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  haa 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
rlatlons. 

RjCPOKT    ON    BORBOWINC    ADTHORrrY 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. trananUttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repor; 
on  borrowing  authority,  for  tiie  fiscal  yea.- 
ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Rrpoar  on  Rxcnpr  of  Appucation  poe  Loan 

UNDKR     T-H«    SMAU.    RCCI.AMATION    PROJXCTS 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  rep>ortlng.  pxirsuant  to  law.  on 
tbe  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  loan  unde: 
the  Small  ReclamaUon  Projects  Act  from 
the  Malad  Valley  Irrigating  Co.,  of  Malaii 
City,  Oneida  County,  Idaho  (with  accom- 
pcuiylng  papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rrpo«T  ON  PxRSONNn.  Claims  Paid  by  Vrr- 
cran's  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans 
Administration.  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  personne 
claims  paid  by  that  Administration,  durinc 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  oc 
the  Judiciary. 

RxPoRTS  Rklatino  to  Tmibi)  Prkfkrenci;  akh 
Sixth  Prxtxrjcnce  Ci>ssipication  ros  Cn- 
TAOr  ALiEirs 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justlc*,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classlflcatlon  for  certain  alien* 
(With  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc..    were   laid   before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated 

By  the  ACTINO  PRKSTOENT  pro  tem- 
f)ore: 
A  re».ilution  adopted  by  the  United  Hun- 
garian Socletlee  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  favoring 
an  Investigation  of  the  Hungarian  ca«e:  ^ 
the  Oommtttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


.K  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allied  Vet- 
erans OouncU,  Inc.,  of  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
favoring  a  continued  effort  to  combat  water 
and  air  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlts. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
.Vme<l  Services,  without  amendment: 

H-R.  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  'n  the  combined  grades  of  briga- 
dier general   and   major   general    (Rept.   No 

18381.  

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
,^nncd  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  16394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enlt'^ted  members  of  the  military  servlcee  who 
lost  Interest  on  amounts  deposited  under 
section  1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
or  prior  laws  authorizing  enlisted  members' 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
1877). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment: 

H-R.  12822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
Ko.  1842). 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTAI.L.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 
HR  7973,  An   act   to  amend   section   4339 
of  title    10,   United    States   Ctxle    (Rept    No 
1878). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
:nents: 

SS..  17451  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
r»n]t,  pay,  and  retirement  prtvilepes  lor  of- 
ncers  serving  in  certain  positions,  and  for 
rtlier  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1880) . 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
.D  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5990.  An  act  to  grant  Increased  bene- 
f.ts  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8. 
1937,  and  to  extend  cash  relief  benefits  to 
wdows  of  recipients  i  Rept.  No   1879) . 

By  Mr  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment 

S.3747.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  dam  and 
-esenolr  to  be  constructed  on  the  Sangamon 
River  near  Decatur,  III.,  as  the  Henrv  Bolz 
liam  .ind  Reservoir  (Rept.  No.  1839). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
'ubllc  Works,  with  amendments: 

H.R  15024    An   act  to  amend   .section  8  of 

■ht  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  authorize 

-le   Administrator    of    General    Services    to 

eMe  certain  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 

:mbla  (Rept.  No.  1865). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Ccmimlttee 

•i  the  Judlciar>'.  without  amendment: 

3  552.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 

'.ae  U3  Court  of  Claims  to  he.ar.  determine, 

ind   render    Judgment    upon    the    claim    of 

E'Jgene  E.  Laird  (Rept.  No    1844); 

S  924    A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
•Sf  US.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine. 
"d   render    Judgment    upon    the    claim    of 
John    R.    Devereux.    of    Chevy    Chase,    Md 
Sept.  No.  1872); 

3  1194  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
■-Qe  US  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
wd  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
*uglas  B.  Bagnell,  of  Palrhope,  Ala.  (Rept 
^"0  1873); 

3  1335.  A  bill  conferring  Jurtsdirtlon  upon 
'n         <^ourt  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine. 
'■■<i   render    Judgment    upon    the    claim    of 
'Vem  D.  Henry  (Rept  No.  1874); 


S.  1926.  A  bill  oc«iferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Clalnus  to  hear,  determine. 
and    render    Judgment    upon    the    claim    of 
Harold    Braun,    of    Montclalr,    N.J      (Rent 
No.  1875); 

S.  2222.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Susan  Jeanne 
Clynes  (Rept.  No.  1845); 

S.  3750.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Martha 
Blankenshlp  (Rept.  No.  1846); 

H.R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Poster 
Himter  (Rept.  No.  1847); 

H.R.  3901.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff  (Rept.  No.  1848 1 ; 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Umatilla,  Oreg.  (Rept.  No.  1849); 

H Ji.  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Milan 
Compress  Co.  (Rept.  No.  1850) ; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claim  of  John  T.  Knight  i  Rept.  No 
1876);  ^ 

H.R.  9348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Harold  G.  Wllmarth  (Rept.  No.  1851); 

H.R.  10249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Mannlnen  (Rept.  No.  1852) ; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
J.  Dal  ton  (Rept.  No.  1853) ; 

H.R.  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
ertne  Nabokoff  and  Emll  Homoceanu  (Reni 
No.  1864); 

H.R.  13682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Auseon  (Rept.  No.  1855); 

H.R.  13982.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14.  1964,  to  authorize  pavments  of 
any  amoimts  authorized  under  the  act  to 
the  estates  of  persons  who  would  have  been 
eligible  for  payments  under  the  authority 
of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent  No 
1856); 

H.R.  14075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  to  settle  and  pay  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  ttie  1960 
decennial  census  (Rept.  No.  1857) : 

H.R.  14749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kather- 
ine  M.  Peraklfl   (Rept.  No.   1858): 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals    (Rept.  No.   1859); 

H.R.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy  (Rept.  No.  1860);  and 

H.R.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws    (Rept.  No.   1862). 

By  Mr.  MoCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  Ervin)  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2186.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S,  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Bernard  J.   Campbell    (Rept.   No.    1870). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  Bayh)  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1696.  A  bin  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Philip  J.  Plchman  (Rept.  No.  1871 ) . 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlmothv 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea  (Rept  No 
1840). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  982,  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ.  Robert 
G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force  (Rept.  No  1863 1: 
and 

S  2024.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis  T 
Miner  (Hept.  No.  1864) . 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bernstein  (Rept.  No.  1868) . 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

3.  2661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Baer 
(Rept.  No.  1869). 


By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired)  (Rept. 
No.  1843). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  18381.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.   1841). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of   Columbia,   without   amendment: 

H.R.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  sliall  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1867), 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DI\qDUAL  VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1861) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr,  McClellan].  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
<H.R.  13551)  to  amend  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment A.ssistance  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE-INDIVIDUAL AND  AD- 
DITIONAL VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO. 
1866) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  re- 
port favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  'S.  37671  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  and  additional  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  H.-vrt],' 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  TMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  B.^yh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SMATHERS".  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ScottI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 
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REP(^RT  EamTLED  -OPESIATION  OF 
ARIICLE    Vn.    NATO    STATUS    OP 
FORCES  TREATY"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMTTTEE     S    REPT    NO     IMli 
Mr      JACKSON      Mr      Prwldf-nt.     on 
October  18.  1966.  the  full  Committee  on 
Armet!  St'nices  approved  the  annual  re- 
port eatitled     Operation  of  Article  VTI. 
NATO  SUtus  of  Forces  Treaty,    together 
with  other  jurtadlctional  operations,  for 
the    period    December    1.    1964.    through 
November  30.  1965 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  this  report  and 
ask  that  It  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  f^hie<-rinn.  It  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   CLARK: 

S  3925  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Heather 
Gwendolyn  Boyd-Monk:  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LiONO  of  Louisiana   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  EtLX^NOKS)  : 

8  .3^26  A  bill  to  modify  the  proposed  work 
of  ln.f>rovement  on  the  Red  River  below 
Fulton.  Ark  ,  and  for  other  purpo«ea:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work* 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    hotta  of  Louialana 
when    he   Introduced    the   above   bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  headlag.) 
By  Mr    TYDINGS: 

3  3927  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  C, 
Ociewey.  to  the  Comxnittee  on  the  Judiciary 


RESOLUTION 
EIXPREPSION  OP  SENSE  OP  THE  SE>  - 
ATE  RELATING  TO  A  STUDY  CON- 
CERNING THE  ADEQUACY  OP 
ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  'for  himself. 
Mr  Douglas.  Mr  Ckuhch,  Mr  Hart.  Mr. 
SALTONST.U.L.  Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  Pnourr, 
Mr  Pt-lbricht,  Mr  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Klchel  Mr  Bartlztt.  Mr  Harris,  Mr. 
Pong  Mr  Pbll.  Mr  H*rtkk.  Mr  Mo65. 
Mr  Wiu-iAMs  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr 
Inouyki.  submitted  a  resolution  *S  Res 
316)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
should  conduct  a  study  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  economic  education  In  the 
United  States,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr  Long  of 
Louisiana,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.' 


ADDRESSES  EDITORIALri.  ARTICLSB. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addres.ses.  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recdrd, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  MONTOTA 

Statement  entitled  "Marie  MeOulre:  Out- 
■tandinK  Public  Servant"  by  the  Senator 
tlotnK.AAk.ti.     Mr    B/mn-BTTl 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansficld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


MODIFICATION  OP  WORK  IMPROVE- 
MENT ON  THE  RED  RIVER  BELOW 
FULTON.  ARK. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  than  20  years  ago.  my  pred- 
ecessor, Hon,  John  H.  Overton.  Intro- 
duced and  had  enacted  by  the  Congress 
a  bin  that  would  bring  navigation  to  the 
cities  of  Shreveport.  Alexandria.  Eind 
Natchitoches.  La  ,  and  open  the  gateway 
to  waterway  traCQc  in  the  entire  Ar- 
karisas-Louisiana-Texas-Oklahoma  area 
sersed  by  the  Red  River  of  the  South. 

Twenty  years  ago  that  project  was 
Justified  and  was  urgently  needed.  To- 
day it  Is  still  Justified  and  Is  still  urgently 
needed — but  Jt  has  never  been  built. 

The  project  that  Congress  enacted  In 
1945  was  known  as  the  Red  River  Lateral 
Canal.  It  connected  the  Red  River  with 
the  Mississippi  River  by  means  of  a  canal 
roughly  parallel  with  the  Red  River 
across  the  rich  farmlands  of  central 
Louisiana  This  was  the  undoing  of  the 
project.  After  20  years  the  Corp>s  of  En- 
gineers, builders  of  this  authorized  proj- 
ect, have  been  imable  to  obtain  rlghtfi-of- 
way.  The  people  felt  the  lands  the  canal 
would  cut  were  more  valuable  than  the 
artery  they  would  create  This  Is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  had  It  brought  to  bear 
that  the  people  who  own  the  land  are  not 
necessarily  the  beneficiaries  of  the  proj- 
ects we  attempt  to  build  In  the  Interest 
of  the  development  of  this  great  country. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  need  navigation 
If  the  cities  and  communities  served  by 
the  Red  River  are  to  get  their  share  of 
the  great  Industrial  growth  to  which  the 
South  has  become  heir  In  recent  years. 
Since  we  could  not  achieve  It  by  means 
of  an  artificial  waterway,  we  must 
achieve  It  In  the  same  ftishlon  that  Cap- 
tain Shreve  did  many  years  ago.  He  re- 
moved the  great  raft  sind  went  down  the 
Red  River  Itself:  we  must  remove  the 
political  blockade  and  proceed  In  the 
same  direction. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  realizing  that 
we  would  never  achieve  navigation  for 
this  area  with  the  law  as  It  is  presently 
written.  I  asked  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  to  authorize  a  study 
designed  to  put  navigation  back  Into  the 
Red  River.  I  asked  that  this  study  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  navigation  all  the  way 
to  Dalngerfleld.  Tex  That  study  was  au- 
thorized and  Is  now  complete.  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  has  approved  the  re- 
port the  district  engineer  at  New  Orleans 
and  the  division  engineers  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Division  submitted  and  added 
Its  sanction  to  this  project,  which  will 
cost  over  half  a  billion  dollars 

Mr  President.  In  line  with  this  ap- 
proved report.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
modify   the  present  authorized  project 


for  a  lateral  canal  to  Incorporate  into  it 
the  features  covered  by  the  study  just 
completed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
That  study  permits  the  Engineers  to  re- 
store navigation  In  the  Red  River  itself 
when  that  Is  the  feasible  thing  to  do;  it 
permits  the  Engineers  to  cut  through 
bends  In  the  Red  River  when  that  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  navigation;  it 
permits  the  Engineers  to  make  Impervl- 
ous  to  the  ravages  of  the  river  the  banks, 
that  up  to  this  time  have  been  destroyed 
at  a  disgraceful  annual  rate;  and  It  per- 
mits the  construction  of  the  number  of 
locks  along  the  way  that  will  make  this 
possible.  In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  would  add  flood 
control  to  the  navigation  project  we  now 
have  authorized — flood  control  that  wtU 
be  achieved  by  bank  stabilization  and  the 
elimination  of  the  necessity  of  constantlj' 
setting  back  the  levees  along  Red  River 
and  giving  away  for  an  entire  lifetime 
valuable  land  that  is  urgently  needed  ir. 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  In  our  Natio: 

I  want  to  go  further  than  this,  Mr 
President,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
man  who  had  the  foresight  to  recognize 
more  than  20  years  ago  that  we  needed 
this  Improvement.  I  wish  to  name  the 
lock  that  will  be  located  near  his  home 
after  him.  My  amendment  would  name 
lock  and  dam  No.  2  of  the  modified  proj- 
ect the  John  H.  Overton  lock  and  dam. 
and  the  reservoir  that  would  be  created 
by  this  structure  would  be  known  as  the 
John  H.  Overton  Reservoir.  I  consider 
this  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  farslghted  Sen- 
ator who,  many  years  ago,  realized  the 
necessity  for  the  work  we  are  doing  to- 
day. 

As  I  introduce  this  bill,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
will  pass  an  omnibus  public  works  au- 
thorization bill  and  that  this  bill  will  be 
Included  In  that  omnibus  bill,  modifying 
the  existing  authorized  project  which 
has  never  been  built,  but  for  which  th» 
State  of  Louisiana  has  recently,  by  vot 
of  all  of  Its  people,  given  full  assurance 
of  the  local  cooperation  that  Is  required 
as  part  of  the  authorization  that  I  seek 

Mr  President,  with  my  colleague  fror.. 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  I  introduce  ^ 
blU  to  modify  the  proposed  work  of  im- 
provement on  the  Red  River  below  Ful- 
ton, Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S  3926)  to  modify  the  pro- 
posed work  of  Improvement  on  the  Re<l 
River  below  Fulton.  Ark.,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ellek- 
DER) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  I»ubllc 
Works. 


REPORT  OF  CANADA-UNITED 

STATES      INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

GROUP  'S.  DOC.  NO.  119) 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr   President.  I  subm-t 

the  report  of  the  Senate  delegation  t 

the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Canada-United 

States     Interparliamentary    Group,    oi 

which  I  was  chairman,  held  In  Washing- 


ton last  May.  The  report  Ls  under  50 
pages,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIATION 
BELL.    1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    963 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bin  (H.R.  18381)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed  , 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
mg  names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and  con- 
current resolution: 

Authority  of  October  12.  1966: 

S.  3903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  dam- 
ige  on  rivers  and  streamB:    Mr   Hart  mid  Mr 

M0!<TOTA. 

Authority  of  October  13,  1966: 
S  Con  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  National  American  Indian  and  Alas- 
ka naUves  policy    resolution:     Mr    Burdick, 
and  Mr  Harris. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM    ANALYSIS— PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  President  is  well  on  his  way  to 
Manila  for  a  meeting  with  our  allies  in 
^rms.  it  seems  appropriate  to  review 
briefly  events  leading  up  to  our  present 
position  in  Vietnam,  the  status  of  that 
present  position,  and  what  possible 
courses  are  available  for  the  future. 

The  President  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  Manila  conference  is  beintr 
neld  In  the  quest  for  peace. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  de.slre  of 
President  Johnson  for  peace  in  south - 
ast  Asia — a  peace  which  would  permit 
-:e  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  that 
area  and  greater  concentration  of  our 
^id  In  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
fields 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  groat  majority 

'  Americans  in  wishing  him  progress 
•"'Ward  this  objective  at  Manila. 

Passing  over  the  early  years  of  our 
Vietnam  involvement,  the  record  of 
-hich  Is  already  abimdantly  clear,  I 
»ould  like  to  present  the  situation  as  it 
existed  in  February  1965.  when  the  total 
31  American  combat  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  was  less  tlian  20.000. 

In  spite  of  confident  report"?  by  our 
west  military  authorities  at  that  time 
•lere  actually  existed  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  military  defeat  for  the 
'merlcan  forces. 
V 


In  the  face  of  this  imminent  danger,  a 
detachment  of  marines  was  dispatched 
to  Da  Nang,  and  a  program  of  building  up 
military  forces  in  Vietnam  was  launched. 
The  administration  chose  not  to  iden- 
tify the  danger  of  militarj-  defeat  as  the 
reason  for  escalation,  but  rather  the  ae- 
gression  of  the  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces  against  South  Vietnam 

Aggression  is  a  word  with  twj  mean- 
ings— one  is  a  quasi-legal  meaning  which 
has  in  the  past — in  the  case  o:  North 
Korean  aggression  across  the  38th  paral- 
lel and  Hitler's  many  aggressions  in  Eu- 
rope—served as  a  foi-mal  rallying  point 
for  collective  action.  It  also  has  a  looser 
meaning— simply  the  determination  of 
one  country  of  a  hostile  act  by  another. 

The  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
sustain  "aggression"  as  a  basis  for  col- 
lective action. 

Even  the  countries  most  affected  by 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam  did  not  in- 
crease their  own  commitment  until  the 
escalation  of  U.S.  militar>-  power  had 
proceeded  beyond  any  point  where  out- 
right military  defeat  was  a  credible  alter- 
native. 

In  short,  our  allies,  like  Korea,  felt  It 
was  in  their  interest  to  follow  our  lead  if 
only  in  respect  for  U.S.  power. 

Therefore,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
U.S.  charge  of  aggression,  the  word  can- 
not be  employed  in  Its  quasi-technical 
sense. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  wide  support  exists  in  the  world  to 
the  proposition  that  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned or  compromised. 

This  is  the  honor  our  gallant  allies  in 
Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  pay  us  by  plac- 
ing their  soldiers  alongside  ours  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  Thailand. 

Insofar  as  our  commitment  to  Vietnam 
represented  an  effort  to  sustain  the 
credibility  and  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  act  of  escalation  can- 
not brook  any  serious  dissent. 

In  February  of  1965  and  for  some 
months  thereafter,  such  a  situation  per- 
sisted. 

However,  at  the  present  time  it  is  not 
possible  to  sustain  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  military  defeat  facing  US 
Armed  Forces. 

The  enemy  has  apparently  dismissed 
any  idea  of  engaging  in  major  formal 
combat  with  superior  U.S.  forces,  and 
has  resorted  to  a  war  of  harassment  and 
surprise  guerrila  tactics. 

Faced  with  the  harassment  of  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces,  casualties  to  American  forces 
in  Vietnam  are  inevitable. 

The  more  American  troops  in  active 
combat,  the  more  casualties  from  such 
harassment  there  will  be. 

But  these  casualties  in  no  wav  sustain 
the  prospect  of  a  military  defeat. 

Today,  the  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam  no  longer  involves  the  funda- 
mental objective  of  preserving  the  credi- 
bility and  Integrity  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces— provided  that  the  war  is  not 
extended  in  time  or  in  geography  to  the 


point  where  a  wholly  new  threat  to  UJS 
militarj'  power  exists. 

The  new  threat  might  take  either  the 
form  of  Chinese  intervention,  or.  more 
pertinent,  the  form  of  a  prolonged  ero- 
sion of  the  credibility  of  U.S.  power 
through  harassment  in  a  political  con- 
text— namely,  through  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  society. 

Tlie  U.S.  Government  has  asserted  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  that  there  is 
no  military  "solution"  or  objective  in  this 
war. 

We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam nor  its  government. 

This  assertion  is  shared  by  virtually 
every  type  of  observer— allied,  official 
and  hostile. 

The  greater  the  U.S.  military  commit- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  however  the 
less  possibility  that  any  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  will  be  capable  of  as- 
serting its  own  authoritv  on  its  home 
ground  or  abroad. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  commitment  al- 
ready cleariy  is  suffocating  any  serious 
possibility  of  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
whole  defense  of  that  country  is  now 
totally  dependent  on  the  U.S.  armed 
presence. 

This  was  also  true  In  Korea  in  1954, 
but  then  the  United  States  was  operating 
under   the   umbrella   of   collective   VH. 
action,  and  along  a  well-defined  battle- 
front  which  permitted  organization  of 
the  rear  areas. 
None  of  this  is  true  in  South  Vietnam 
Considering  the  fact  that  as  every  dav 
goes  by,  the  integrity  and  invincibility 
of    the    U.S.    Armed   Forces    is   further 
placed  in  question  because  there  is  no 
military    objective,    the    United    States 
faces  only   two  choices:   Either  we  can 
attempt  to  escape  our  predicament  by 
escalating  the  war  into  a  new  dimension, 
where    a    new    so-called    aggressor    is 
brought  into  play  or  we  can  deescalate 
the  war  on  the  ground  that  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  a  military  defeat  no 
longer  exists  and  therefore  deescalation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger 
of  placing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  a  posi- 
tion of  compromise. 

Faced  with  these  alternatives,  the 
United  States  could  well  declare  uni- 
laterally that  this  stage  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over— that  we  have  "won"  in  the 
sense  that  our  Armed  Forces  are  in  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  field  and  no  potential 
enemy  is  in  a  position  to  establish  its 
authority  over  South  Vietnam. 

Such  a  declaration  should  be  accom- 
panied, not  by  announcement  of  a 
phased  withdrawal,  but  by  the  gradual 
redeployment  of  U.S.  military  forces 
around  strategic  centers  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  intensive  reconnaissance  for 
bombing. 

This  unilateral  declaration  of  mili- 
tary victory  would  herald  the  resumption 
of  political  warfare  as  the  dominant 
theme  in  Vietnam. 

Until  such  a  declaration  is  made, 
there  is  no  real  prospect  for  political 
negotiations. 

The  credibility  of  such  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  military  victory  can  only 
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be  successfully  challenged  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  them- 
aelves — assuming  that  the  Chinese  re- 
mam  aloof 

There  Is  nobody  l:i  the  United  States 
or  in  Europe  or  in  Russia  that  is  at  all 
liicely  to  challenge  a  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  our 
military  forces  have  discharged  tiuir 
duty  in  their  usual  competent  manrner 
and  occupy  the  field  as  victors 

Any  charge  against  such  an  assertion 
directly  challenges  the  ability  of  US. 
military  power  and  makes  the  prosi)ect 
of  a  *  Ider  war  clear  and  present. 

Right  now  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
world,  only  the  United  States  suggests 
that  possibility 

Once  the  burden  of  suggesting  a  wider 
war  is  shifted  from  us  to  others — others 
who  question  the  integrity  of  US  mili- 
tary power — the  United  States  is  again 
in  the  position  of  leading  from  collective 
strength  politically. 

This  suggested  strategy  Is  not  designed 
to  solve  the  political  problem  of  Vietnam. 

It  i>  simply  designed  to  remove  .he 
credlbiiUy  of  US.  military  power--or 
more  loosely  the  question  of  "face" — as 
the  factor  which  precludes  a  political 
solution 

Again,  it  Is  important  to  stress  that  no 
politician  in  the  United  States,  in 
Europe,  or  even  In  Russia  Is  Ulcely  to 
challenge  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
military  victory  on  our  part- 
Even  if  such  a  challenge  were  made, 
the  United  States  would  be  In  a  stronger 
position  than  It  is  today,  for  It  would 
have  established  aggression"  again  as  a 
mean.s  of  collective,  rather  than  essen- 
tially 'inilateral  action. 

I  have  not  discussed  this  possible 
course  of  action  with  President  Johnson, 
but  I  .Irmly  believe  that  It  presents  a 
feasible  course  of  action  which  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed 

Its  adoption  would  not  mean  the  quick 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  In  southeast 
Asia 

In  all  probability,  our  military  strength 
would  have  to  be  deployed  in  that  area 
for  many  years  to  come. 

We  are  a  Pacific  power,  and  no  nation 
in  southern  Asia — possibly  not  even 
North  Vietnam  Itself — would  feel  at  ease 
were  we  to  announce  a  withdrawal  from 
that  responsibility 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   AIKFN      I  yield 

Mr  VLANSFTELD  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr  Aiken]  has  given  us 
a  ifrea'  deal  to  consider  and  some  addi- 
tional food  for  thought.  His  speech  In- 
dicates that  he  has  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  suggestions 
which  he  has  advanced. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  em- 
phasis on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
war  because  there  is  no  doubt  that,  mlll- 
tanly  speaking,  the  hump  was  crossed 
over  a  long  t;me  ago  and  we  are  now 
In  a  position  where  we  cannot  and  will 
not  be  dislodged  Therefore,  we  reach 
the  political  phases  of  the  situation, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  Important  be- 
cause   In   my   opinion,   the   struggle   In 


Vietnam  will  not  be  won  on  a  military 
basis. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a  case 
of  conventional  warfare.  It  is  a  case  of 
harassing  tactics  and  a  case  of  guer- 
rilla activities  that  can  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  even  though  we  continue  to  hold  the 
upper  hand. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  note  the  em- 
phasis placed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr  AocenI  on  his 
assertion  that  the  United  States  is  a 
Pacific  power.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  being  a  Pacific  power 
and  an  Asian  power.  Therefore,  the 
emphasis  has  been  well  brought  out  at 
this  time. 

It  happens  that  last  evening  the  dis- 
distlng^ulshed  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Mr  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. In  response  to  challenges  In  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's marathon  policy  debate,  which  cen- 
tered on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  had  some 
comments  to  make  In  response  to  Com- 
munist and  nonalined  member  states 
who  have  been  calling  for  a  halt  In  the 
bombing  as  an  essential  preliminary  of 
any  peace  negotiations,  and  also  to  the 
Communist  demands  for  withdrawal  of 
US   troops.  Ambassador  Goldberg  said: 

We  have  considered  thla  advice  and  having 
coQBldered  it.  we  would  like  to  know  from 
Hanoi  privately  or  publicly  what  would  hap- 
pen  If  we  followed  it 

Replying  to  the  challenges  relative  to 
U.S.  troop  withdrawal.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  said: 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  do  not 
■eek  a  permanent  military  presence  In  Viet- 
nam and  have  ofTered  to  agree  to  a  time 
schedule  for  supervised,  phased  withdrawal 
of  all  external  forces,  thoee  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  well  aa  thoae  of  the  United  States 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr  Aiken  1  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  administration  and  by 
all  of  those  engaged  in  the  present  con- 
flict. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3rr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDES^  pro  tem- 
pore     Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  this 
mornings  ticker  which  deals  with  the 
statements  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  In 
the  United  Nations  last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

UNmB>  Nations. — The  Onlted  Statea  called 
on  North  Vietnam  last  night  to  spell  out 
what  U  would  do  If  U.S  air  attacks  on  the 
communist  state  are  called  off 

Ambassador  Goldberg  posed  the  challenge 
In  the  cloetng  minutes  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly's marathon  policy  debate  whicti  lias 
centered   on   the  war   in   Vietnam 

Replying  to  Communist  aixl  nonallgned 
member  states  who  have  b«en  calling  for  a 
halt  In  the  bocnblng  aa  an  essential  prelim- 


inary    to     ar.y     peace     negotiations,    Golt 
berg  said : 

"We  have  considered  this  advice  and  ha-. 
Ing  considered  it,  we  would  like  to  know  fro: 
Hanoi  privately  or  publicly  what  would  ha- 
pen  If  we  followed  It." 

Replying    to    Communist    demands    for 
withdrawal   of    U.a.    troops    in   Vietnam,  i 
said: 

"We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  do  n 
seek  a  permanent  military  presence  In  V'lf 
nam   and   have    offered    to   agree   to   a   v.n. 
schedule  for  supervised,  phased  withdraw: 
of  all  external  forces — thoee  of  North  vie- 
nam  as  well  as  thoee  of  the  United  Suites 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MANsnzLDl,  whose  opin- 
ion, as  everybody  knows.  I  wholehearted- 
ly respect. 

I  did  not  know  that  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg was  going  to  make  a  speech  yester- 
day.   In  fact.  I  have  had  no  consultation 
with  anyone  on  this  matter.     But  I  do 
think  that  the  hand  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  Immensely  strengthened 
If  we  could  announce  that  we  have  wor 
the  military  victory,  and  It  is  the  polU; 
cal  situation  that  now  exists.    Then.  ;: 
the   enemy   persists  in   military  opera 
tlons.   they.   In   the  eyes  of  the  world 
would  l>e  the  aggressors,  and  subject  ' 
collective  action  which  the  United  N:i 
tlons  would  be  Interested  In  and  co:. 
cemed  with,  as  was  the  case  in  connec- 
tion with  Korea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wii: 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  happy  t. 
yield,  but  I  have  no  time  remaining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten.- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  ma.v 
be  recognized  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a."* 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate: 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  majority  leader  and  say  that  I 
think  the  speech  Is  most  interesting,  and 
I  think  It  Is  very  timely  as  this  confer 
ence  gets  underway  in  Manila  in  th' 
next  few  days  that  some  alternatives  t 
the  escalation  of  the  war  be  given.  : 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  frorr 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  on  raising  thi5 
matter. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  or  two 
questions.  I  notice  that  on  page  6  the 
Senator  says  there  are  two  approache.'; 
one  Is  to  escalate  the  war  Into  a  ne» 
dimension,  by  which  I  assume  he  would 
mean  probably  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  dropping  of  atomic 
bombs.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  AIKEN.     There  is  a  great  tempts 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  esca 
late  the  war  rather  than  to  admit  tha: 
the  United  SUtes  is  at  a  military  dis- 
advantage  which,   of   course,  it  is  not 
If  we  once  announce  that  the  military 
conflict  has  been  won.  then  we  can  ?o 
onto  a  pollUcal  basis  and  if  anyone  el.'^ 
seeks  to  promote  the  question  of  cred: 
bUlty  or  the  abUlty  of  U.S.  Armed  Force^ 
or  attempts  to  escalate  or  continue  the 
war,   they   themselves   would  be  taking 
the  position  of  being  aggressors  in  thi 
eyes  of  much  of  the  world,  which  vle« 
the  United  States  at  the  present  tiim 


as  bemg  the  aggressor.    I  think  we  have 
got  to  get  rid  of  that  label. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  Uie  Senator 
in  wishing  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
that  label,  but  I  want  to  clarify  my 
thoughts.  Is  it  the  Senator's  view  that 
the  deescalation.  which  he  mentions  In 
the  first  paragraph  on  page  6,  should 
take  place  concurrently  with  the  an- 
.nouncement  of  a  military  victorj-? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  deescalation  would 
be  gradual. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Gradual. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Of  course. 
We   could   not   withdraw   our   troops 
from  South  Vietnam  precipitat.ely.    They 
could   be    redeployed.     I    do    not   know 
*hat  would  happen.    Perhaps  the  enemy 
would  refuse  to  concede  or  to  stop  tlie 
fighting.    It  seems  to  me  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  stop  it  by  now  because  they 
have    been    unmercifully    punished    by 
US.  forces. 

As  for  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  they  would  have 
to  cover  It  for  a  long  time.  b«-au,';o  we 
might  as  well  admit  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  now  been 
completely  overshadowed  by  our  forces 
there.  They  are  having  trouble  again, 
and  we  would  have  to  stay  there  for 
some  time;  but  as  of  now  we  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  guarantee  that  no  outside 
forces  will  take  over  South  Vietn;un 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  I  ask  the  Senator.  Would  this 
entail  a  suspension  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  think  It  .shoiUd.  That 
is  one  way  we  would  get  our  arLswer  as 
to  whether  the  enemy  is  dispo.sed  at  all 
to  meet  us  on  political  grounds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If.  as  I  think  the 
Senator  has  in  the  past  suggested,  as  a 
token  of  our  good  faith  with  reeard  to 
neeotiations  we  suspended  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  does  the  Senator  think 
that  would  be  a  useful  thing  for  us  to  do? 
Would  that  be  a  good  way  to  test  out 
their  attitude? 

Lastly,  because  this  Is  a  new  Idea — I 
jn  not  quite  clear  on  it,  but  I  am  c^-r- 
•Ainly  sympathetic  with  anilhine  that 
t.'ie  Senator  from  Vermont  ever  brings 
forward  designed  to  minimize  the  tragic 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  now  taking 
place  In  Vietnam— does  the  S€>nator  vis- 
uaUze  that  at  the  Manila  conference  an 
announcement  should  be  made  that  we 
five  won  a  military  victory?  Is  that 
shat  he  Is  suggesting? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  a  hope— possibly 
a  faint  hope,  but  It  seem.<;  to  me  that 
there  might  be  action  taken  in  Manila 
''id  an  understanding  reached  there 
vhlch  would  lead  to  such  an  announce- 
■tient  of  a  military  victory  on  our  part, 
•wause  no  one  in  the  world— Ru.s.sia.  or 
any  other  coimtry— can  di.spute  the  fact 
that  we  are  winning  a  military  victory 
so  far  as  Vietnam  is  concerned 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  go  further 
'•■'■d  say  that  they  do  not  di-spute  that  we 
Hid  make  of  Vietnam  a  desert,  as  they 
^y.  by  completely  destroying  every- 
thing there— man,  woman,  tree,  any- 
^mgelse.  if  we  wished. 

Mr  .MKEN  But  we  have  repeatedly 
^inounced  to  the  world  that  we  have 
•J  intention  of  destroymg  North  Vlet- 
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nam  or  the  Hanoi  government,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  their  own  clioice  of 
government.  But.  we  could  destroy 
them.  They  must  understand  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  they  would 
welcome  some  Indication  that  we  might 
meet  them  on  political  crrounds,  in  wliich 
case  they  might  be  willing  to  negotiate 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  nefjotiale. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe,  .so  long 
as  we  base  this  conflict  on  military 
grounds,  that  the  Hanoi  government 
will  ever  sit  down  with  the  present  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States.  I  ihmk 
they  would  accept  extermination  first 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that.  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  made  his  speech.  I  shall 
study  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
also  hope  that  the  administration  will. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  fine 
address. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes  in  order  tfi  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr  L.ausche] 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly from  the  Senator's  remarks  that 
he  would  begin  by  declaring  a  military 
victory? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely.  Mv  state- 
ment speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Hanoi  govern- 
ment might  challenge  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  North  Vietnam 
might  challenge  that,  but  if  they  do.  I 
think  they  will  lose  much  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  declare  a  mili- 
tary victory,  what  do  we  do  then,  pull 
out.  establish  enclaves,  or  deescalate? 
What  is  the  next  step? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  would  have 
to  remain  in  order  to  maintain  our  ba.-^es 
there  and  conduct  full-scale  reconnais- 
sance to  keep  track  of  what  they  were 
doing.  But  we  would  before  long  find 
out  whether  they  wanted  to  continue  to 
fight  and.  If  they  did,  then  they  them- 
selves would  be  the  aggressors,  rather 
than  us,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  substance,  that  is 
the  Gavin  plan,  that  we  establish  islands 
and  hold  onto  them  and  stav  there 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  has  been  the  prac- 
tice we  have  been  following  over  there 
now.  We  certainly  have  strongholds 
now  from  which  we  can  deploy  our 
troops. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  recommend  that  we  pull  out? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  We  will  have  to  re- 
main until  a  great  degree  of  stabilitv  has 
been  established.  Our  leaving  South 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  gradual. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Or  that  we  establish 
bases  there  and  watch  whether  North 
Vietnam  will  respond  favorably  to  our 
gestures  to  bring  them  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  said  we  were  going 
to  pull  out  at  once,  then  the  Government 


of  South  Vietnam  would  go.    It  would 
not  stand  up  very  long. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  there  is  some  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  very  fine  records  of  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  retiring.  If 
Senators  desire  me  to  do  so,  I  will  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  notified  a  number  of  Senators 
that  we  hope  at  this  hour  to  devote  some 
time  in  order  for  them  to  express  their 
affection  for  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonst.all)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Simpson),  who 
are  not  candidates  this  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without 
prejudice  to  my  rights  to  the  floor,  that 
I  might  yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  very 
kind  of  the  Senator  and  I  appreciate  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  SALTON- 
STALL  AND  SENATOR  SIMPSON  ON 
THEIR  FORTHCOMING  RETIRE- 
MENT FROM  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President 
some  24  years  ago  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  We  were  Governors  of  our 
respective  States  at  that  time,  and  both 
as  individuals  and  with  our  families 
formed  a  close,  cordial,  and  friendly  re- 
lationship. At  that  time  I  formed  the 
highest  admiration  for  him.  He  had 
been  a  great  public  sen'ant  in  his  State 
before  becoming  Governor,  and  the  suc- 
cessive terms  that  he  served  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  indicated  the  high 
esteem  and  confidence  which  the  people 
of  that  State  placed  in  him. 

Leverett  Saitonstall  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  from  .Massachusetts  in  No- 
vember 1944,  and  took  his  seat  here  in 
Januarv-  1945.  He  has  served  in  this 
body  ever  since. 

By  his  own  election  and  choice,  he  de- 
cided not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
this  year  for  the  ensuing  term,  but  to  re- 
tire. I  am  sure  that  I  expre.ss  the  opinion 
of  all  his  colleagues  and  friends  in  the 
Senate  when  I  say  that  we  regret  that  we 
shall  no  longer  have  his  services  in  this 
body.  He  has  been  a  stalwart  defender 
of  American  principles  and  meticulously 
devoted  to  honesty  and  integrity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  trust  fc)oth  as  a 
Senator  and  in  all  his  other  public  of- 
fices. 

His  counsel  and  advice  and  his  ability 
on  all  occasions  of  dispute  to  find,  al- 
most invariably,  a  line  of  compromi.se  or 
a  form  of  verbiage  which  would  express 
the  true  intent  of  legislation  or  of  a 
proposition  in  dispute  were  unique.  His 
abLity  to  express  himself,  from  a 
legislative  and  a  legal  standpoint,  has 
been  most  welcome  in  this  body. 

I  do  not  know  that  anyone  can  say — 
certainly  I  cannot,  and  I  am  sure  none 
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of  his  colleagues  can  say — that  he  ever 
said  an  unltlnd  word  to  anyone  He  was 
coura*;eous. 

Thf  Senator  s  courage  and  convictions 
on  matters  of  public  Interest,  as  I  say. 
have  oeex\  unique  and  outstanding  In 
many  ways  His  fclndness  and  perform- 
ance have  been  evidenced  throughout  his 
public  life. 

We  regret  that  we  will  lose  the  serv- 
Ice.s  of  Lkverett  Saltonstall.  I  have 
considered  him  my  very  close  and  per- 
sonal friend  for  the  past  24  years,  since 
I  have  known  him. 

Whe.-i  .ne  leaves,  there  will  be  a  void 
In  the  Senate.  We  shall  miss  those  oc- 
casions, when  an  Impasse  has  occurred 
on  the  floor  or  In  committee  that  Lev- 
KRETT  Saltonstall  has  stepped  Into  the 
breach  with  his  wise  counsel  and  with 
solutions  which  very  often  answered  the 
questions  that  we  were  seeking  to  answer 

To  his  beloved  wife.  Alice,  we  also  ex- 
pres  our  re^rtH  that  they  officially  will 
not  be  here  in  Washington  after  tills 
session  expires:  but  we  look  forwarc'.  to 
repeated  visits  from  them 

We  hope  they  will  come  to  see  us.  We 
hope  they  will  not  lose  contact  with  us 
We  wish  them  godspeed,  health,  and 
happiness  in  the  future 

Then  we  have  another  colleague  who 
Is  leav.ng.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
MiLWARD  SnrPsoN.  He  has  had  a  long 
and  unusual  record  of  public  contribu- 
tion in  his  home  State.  Including  service 
In  his  local  community,  and  as  Oovernor 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  before  coming 
to  Coni?re.ss  It  was  unfortunate.  In  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  when  we  leanud 
that,  I  believe  for  health  reasons.  Sena- 
tor Simpson  Is  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
election  and  will  not  be  with  us  In  'Jie 
next  session.  Those  of  us  who  have 
come  to  know  him  as  a  colleague  and 
friend  have  come  to  admire  him  for  the 
intelluence  which  he  brings  to  legisla- 
tive problems  and  for  the  courage  with 
which  he  expresses  his  convictions  and 
for  hl.s  devotion  to  the  integrity  and 
stability  of  his  country  and  his  home 
State 

I  have  not  known  Milward  Simpson 
as  lon^'  as  I  have  known  Lkverett  Sal- 
tonstall. but  in  the  years  I  have  known 
him  I  have  acquired  that  great  affection 
which  only  confidence  and  respect  can 
develop 

As  in  the  case  of  Senator  Saltonstall, 
we  regret  that  he  will  not  be  with  us 
(dBclally  in  the  next  session,  but  we  look 
forward  to  his  return  to  see  us  occasion- 
ally. a.s  often  as  he  can  We  will  antici- 
pate him 

Milward  Simpson  has  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor w.nich  is  very  helpful  at  times  when 
the  going  gets  quite  rough.  It  Is  his 
sense  of  humor  which  stimulates  us  all 
on  such  occasions 

To  his  lovely  wife  Lorna  also  we  send 
our  greetings  and  regrets  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  officially  with  us,  but.  as  we 
do  to  him.  we  extend  our  invitation  to 
her  to  come  back  with  htm,  to  visit,  to 
see  us.  to  join  us  We  wish  them  god- 
speed and  j;ood  :ack 

Mr  BE>rNETT  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  sad  moniing  for  thosp  of  us  who 
realize  that  when  this  week  ends  it  will 


bring  an  end  to  the  senatorial  careers 
of  two  very  wonderful  men.  who  have 
served  their  States  and  the  people  well 
over  many  years 

While  these  two  men  are  about  as  dif- 
ferent In  background  and  personality  as 
two  men  can  be.  in  the  experience  and 
background  that  go  Into  the  making  of 
characteristics  of  men,  they  are,  In  my 
opinion,  both  superb  examples  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  backgrounds  from  which  they 
come 

LevERm  Is  a  patrician  New  Englander 
with  an  ancestry  that  runs  back  to  the 
MayHower  years,  with  all  the  traditions 
and  graces  that  we  attach  to  that  kind  of 
heritage 

Milward  Swpson  Is  a  cowboy  He 
had  been  a  coal  miner  and  a  baseball 
player  He  comes  from  a  little  town  In 
north  Wyoming,  appropriately  named 
after  Buffalo  Bill,  the  town  of  Cody  And 
the  spirit  of  that  great  showman  still 
persists  In  that  town  on  which  Milward 
Simpson  has  placed  so  great  a  stamp. 

Both  men  are  lawyers,  men  who  had 
successful  careers  In  their  chosen  pro- 
fessions. Their  careers  are  Joined  In  this 
respect:  they  are  both  products  of  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Interestingly  enough, 
they  knew  each  other  In  the  days  when 
Senator  Saltonstall  was  a  young  lawyer, 
3  or  4  years  out  of  law  school,  and  Sena- 
tor SofPSON  came  from  the  plains  of 
Wyoming  to  see  how  they  lived  In  New 
England 

Their  interest  in  education  is  parallel. 
Senator  Saltonstall  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Harvard,  probably  the  most  prestigious 
amateur  nonprofessional  administrative 
responsibility  in  American  education. 
Senator  Simpson  has  served  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  State  uni- 
versity, and  has  carried  many  other  such 
administrative  responsibilities  In  Wyo- 
ming. Both  have  been  Oovemors,  and 
their  acquaintance,  which  began  in  their 
student  days,  ripened  In  their  years  as 
Governors  Now  both  have  .served  as  Re- 
publican Senators,  and  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  together. 

Senator  Simpson's  service  has  been 
much  shorter  In  duration  than  that  of 
Senator  Saltonstall.  It  Is  a  tragedy  for 
this  body  that  his  health  Is  forcing  him 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  one  term. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  because  my  State  is 
next  door,  and  many  of  the  people  in 
southern  Wyoming  came  originally  from 
Utah.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
question  about  Mildred — Milward — 
Simpson's  reelection  had  he  chosen  to  nm 
again. 

I  am  sure  the  people  in  the  galleries 
are  wondering  why  my  tongue  Is  saying 
Mildred'  when  I  should  say  "Milward"; 
therefore  I  think  I  should  share  the  story 
with  them  Senator  Simpson,  who  is  full 
of  good  stories,  has  been  delighting  us  all 
in  the  last  few  days  by  referring  to  a 
telephone  conversation  he  had  with  a 
grade  school  principal  in  Wyoming,  who 
had  given  an  examination  to  one  of  his 
classes,  and  had  received  an  answer 
which  Is  a  classic 

The  question  was.  "Why  Is  Wyoming 
known  as  the  equality  State?" 


Wyoming,  of  course,  is  known  as  the 
equality  State  because  It  was  the  fir- 
State  to  give  the  vote  to  women. 

However,  this  particular  young  lad.\ 
in  her  answer,  said,  "Wyoming  Is  know:. 
as  the  equality  State  because  It  has  two 
woman    Senators;    Gayle    McGee   and 
Mildred  Simpson.  " 

I  am  afraid  my  tongue  goes  to  that 
pronunciation,  rather  than  to  his  own 
name  of  Milward 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Senator 
Simpson's  sense  of  humor.  He  supplies 
us  with  stories  from  the  range  that  have 
been  told  around  the  cowboy  campfirc 
But  I  think  something  should  also  b.- 
said  about  Senator  Saltonstall's  sense 
of  humor.  It  Is  more  subtle,  and  drj-er 
but  It  has  a  sharp  point,  as  those  of  u- 
who  have  enjoyed  It  have  come  to  realize 

The  Senate  will  be  a  less  Interestin- 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work  when 
these  two  Senators  end  their  terms,  and 
come  to  us  In  the  future  only  as  vlslton- 
But,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  In- 
dicated, their  visits  will  be  eagerly  await- 
ed: and  we  who  have  served  with  them 
wish  for  both  of  them  many  years  cf 
health  and  happiness  in  the  retirement 
that  both  of  them  have  chosen. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  expressing  this  tribute  to  these  two 
fine  friends  of  mine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  th- 
aisle.  Join  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  twi 
outstanding  Senators  who  are  retiring 
voluntarily  at  the  end  of  this  session. 

They  come  from  dififerent  parts  of  the 
country',  but  in  many  respects  they  are 
somewhat  similar.  They  both  have  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  They  are  both 
understanding.  They  are  both  tolerant. 
and  they  have  both  been  excellen: 
Senators. 

I  think  also  that  great  credit  should  go 
to  those  deserving  it  at  least  as  much  as 
the  Senators  themselves.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  their  better  halves:  Lorna 
Simpson  and  Alice  Saltonstall.  Both  c' 
these  great  ladies  have  made  many  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  successful 
careers  of  their  husbands:  but,  like  mw 
of  our  spouses,  unfortunately,  they  re- 
main In  the  background,  while  we  receive 
the  credit,  whereas  In  all  Justice,  the 
process  should  probably  be  reversed 
They  should  be  in  the  foreground  and 
we  should  be  modest  enough  to  sit 
behind. 

But  to  these  two  outstanding  Senators 
and  former  Governors  of  their  great 
States,  we  Democrats  freely  acknowledge 
our  sorrow  at  their  departure.  They  will 
be  missed.  We  hope,  however,  they  wili 
come  back  to  visit  us  often,  and  trust  we 
will  never  forget  that  not  on'y  will  thf:> 
always  be  our  friends  and  colleagues,  bu" 
that  they,  having  the  privileges  of  the 
floor,  will  exercise  them  often. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  join  the  majorit> 
leader  In  paying  tribute  to  these  two  line 
Senators.  They  have  made  great  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  know  we  shaU  long  remember  them. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  w 
take  a  trip  with  Senator  Simpson  last 
year,  and  enjoyed  his  humor,  to  which 
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other  Senators  have  referred,  very  much 
indeed.  On  such  trips  as  that,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  itself,  he  has  been  a  great 
companion. 

I  am  very  soi  ry  Indeed  to  see  both  these 
fine  Senators  retire. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  privileged  to 
join  the  majority  leader  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  in  expressing  my 
ver>'  deep  regret  at  the  departure  from 
the  Senate  of  these  tv^-o  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ma.s.sachusetts 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ever 
since  coming  to  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
one  in  this  body,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  is  more  respected  and  for 
whom  his  colleagues  have  greater 
regard.  He  is  a  true  gentleman,  a  great 
Senator,  and  to  me  the  Senate  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  without  him.  For- 
tunately he  moves  Into  his  new  life  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  ladies,  his 
gracious  wife. 

It  has  been  also  my  privilege  to  grow 
to  know,  and  to  take  that  same  trip 
»ith  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  his  gracious  lovely  lady,  in  company 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  (Mr.  I-Y-lbright],  to 
Brazil.  It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoj'able 
occasion.  It  has  been  a  very  real 
privilege  to  know  Milward  Simpson 
better  as  he  continued  his  able  service 
here  In  the  Senate.  He.  too,  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  and  by  those 
who  believe  In  a  strong  and  free  America. 
I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Simp.son,  as  well  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  Mrs.  Saltonstall,  the  very  best  of 
everj'thing  in  the  future 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  payms  our  respects 
to  two  great  Americans. 

I  first  met  Senator  Saltonstall  20 
.vears  ago  when  he  came  into  my  State 
and  made  the  only  speech  by  an  outside 
-■speaker  in  behalf  of  my  own  candidacy. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  for  20  years,  and 
I  have  come  to  respect  him  as  a  Senator, 
as  a  gentleman,  and  as  a  great  American! 

MawARD  Simpson  came  to  the  Senate 
a  little  later,  but  during  the  time  he  has 
been  here,  he,  too,  has  impressed  his  col- 
leagues not  only  with  his  words  of  wisdom 
and  his  sense  of  humor  but  also  with  his 
Knowledge  of  governmental  affairs. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  made 
^reat  contributions  to  the  Senate,  to  their 
States,  and  to  their  counti-v-,  and  they  will 
be  missed  in  the  years  to  come,  although 
^any  of  the  contributions  thev  have 
■nade  wiU  live  long  after  they  have"  passed 
■rom  this  world. 

The  Senate  will  be  losing  two  of  its 
•Tiost  able  Members,  and  Elsie  and  I  will 
3e  missing  our  associations  with  two  fine 
•;oupIes  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  our 
•  nends. 

I  join  in  paying  respect  to  these  two 
?reat  Americans  and  to  their  families 
Mid  I  extend  to  them  my  best  wishes  for 
niany  happy  years  in  their  well-earned 
■etirement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President  I 
^late  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
nose  who  have  already  spoken  In  regard 


to  the  retirement  from  this  great  body  of 
two  distinguished  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  greatly  miss  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
when  the  next  session  opens  in  January. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  him  during  my  16  years  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  will  not  only  miss 
his  presence  in  the  Senate,  but  I  will  also 
miss  seeing  him  in  the  seat  directly  in 
front  of  me  in  the  Chamber. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  been  most  helpful  to  me  and  on 
many  occasions  I  have  relied  on  his 
sound  judgment  and  advice. 

Much  has  been  and  will  be  said  today 
about  his  outstanding  service  m  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  our 
Nation.  He  has  been  signally  honored 
by  the  citizens  of  his  great  State  and 
never  has  he  betrayed  their  trust  How- 
ever, I  want  to  mention  another  phase 
of  his  life  as  I  have  observed  him  during 
these  many  years. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  higher  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  man  than  to  say 
that  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Henry  Drummond's  book  entitled  "The 
Greatest  Thing  In  the  World."  mentions 
nine  virtues  that  make  up  the  stature  of 
a  perfect  gentleman. 

First  is  patience; 

Second  is  kindness ; 

Third  is  generosity ; 

Fourth,  humility; 

Hfth,  courtesy; 

Sixth,  unselfishness; 

Seventh,  sincerity; 

Eighth,  good  temper; 

And  lastly,  guilelessness. 

I  think  Leverett  portrays  every  one  of 
those  fine  qualities.  You  just  cannot 
know  him  and  live  with  him  or  work  with 
him  without  observing  these  fine  quali- 
ties. I  am  sure  every  Member  ot  the 
Senate  will  tigree  with  me  in  this. 

Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  our  associations  with  Leverett  and 
Mrs.  Saltonstall  and  want  to  extend  to 
them  our  very  best  wishes  for  countless 
years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  retirement  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Milward  Simpson, 
the  Senate  will  lose  a  true  son  of  the 
great  West.  His  section  of  the  Nation 
has  sent  to  the  Senate  many  outstanding, 
stalwart  leaders,  but  none  of  such  ster- 
ling character  as  our  distinguished  col- 
league. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  recogmzed  this 
early  and  he  has  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing his  people  in  many  high  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.  His  wide  and  varied 
Interests  have  made  him  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  valuable  Member  of  this 
body. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  on  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, where  I  learned  to  respect  his 
sound  judgment. 

His  retirement  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  very  valuable  Member  of  this  body,  but 
the  citizens  of  Wyoming  will  suffer  a 
greater  loss  in  his  devoted  and  dedicated 
service  in  their  behalf, 

Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  have  enjoyed  our 
associations  with  Milward  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  our  good  wishes  go  with 


them   as   they  leave  Capitol   Hill.     We 
hope  they  will  return  often. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
paying  tribute  to  two  outstanding  public 
servants  and  great  Americans. 

I  know  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ir.ing  as  an  outstanding  public  servant 
to  his  State  and  Nation.  Prior  to  serving 
here,  he  served  in  his  State  legislature, 
in  other  State  offices,  and  as  Governor. 

He  is  a  westerner,  a  rough  and  ready 
westerner,  who  was  known  for  his  athletic 
prowess  in  his  earlier  days  and  later  for 
his  many  contributions  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

I  also  know  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  as  a  distinguished  public 
servant.  He  too  served  with  distinction 
in  the  State  legislature  and  as  Governor 
of  his  State.  He  was  known  and  re- 
spected by  all  the  Governors  in  this  great 
Nation. 

We  claim  him  as  an  adopted  westerner. 
We  know^  of  the  great  schools  of  his  home 
State,  but  we  are  very  proud  that  Lev- 
erett Saltonstall  went  to  school  in  Ari- 
zona in  his  early  days. 

As  a  true  cowboy,  he  narrates  stories 
about  going  over  the  river— now  we  would 
like  to  call  it  a  stream,  but  we  cannot 
because  it  is  dry— located  at  Hayden's 
Crossing,  named  for  the  family  of  our 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenL 

We  in  Arizona  know  Senator  Salton- 
stall as  a  good  friend  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  him. 

The  many  tributes  that  are  being  paid 
to  these  two  outstanding  gentlemen  are 
well  deserved.  They  are  men  of  integ- 
rity. We  all  know  their  qualities,  their 
humor,  seriousness  of  purpose  and  their 
dedication.  We  are  ver>-  proud  of  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
and  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Senator's  Farewell."  written  by 
Senator  Milward  L  Simpson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Tucson  Dailv  Citizen  on 
August  18,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair; .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  edi- 
torial illustrates  the  deep  feeling  that 
our  colleague  has  for  his  country.  It 
pays  tribute  to  those  that  serve  and 
work  for  our  country.  The  editorial  is 
an  illustration  of  a  man's  feelings  about 
his  obligations. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  public 
service  of  these  two  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans Is  not  ended.  They  will  both  con- 
tinue to  serve  their  community,  State, 
and  Nation. 

I  join  rny  colleagues  in  wishing  them 

well. 

Exhibit  1 
A  Senators  Farewell:  What  Is  True  State 
OF  Nation? 
I  Note, —US.  Senator  Milwaed  L.  Simp- 
son, RepubUcan,  of  Wyoming,  whose  long 
and  distinguished  career  has  included  terms 
as  governor.  Judge  and  U.S.  senator,  will  re- 
tire after  his  current  term.  He  has  written 
a  special  coltunn  at  the  Invitation  of  col- 
umnist Holmes  Alexander.    It  is  a  perceptive, 
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...^.-      ^^.^^,,   »uu  uur   gwa   wisnes   go   with      umnlst  Holmes  Alexander.    It  la  a  perceptive. 
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and  s  mewhat  concerned,  view  of  the  oondl- 

Uou.s    .:,    which   our  country  finds  ItaelX.) 

'By  Senator  Mzlwajio  L  Simpson) 
I  deeply  appreciate  bavlng  this  opportu- 
nity to  write  a  i^eat  column  for  my  vaJ  aed 
and  respected  friend.  Holmes  Alexan<ler 
Coming  six  months  after  my  announcement 
that  I  wuuld  not  seek  re-election  to  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  these  otwervatlons  ap- 
pear In  the  twilight  of  my  Senate  service 
Perhaps  this  la  good  because  of  the  advi^n- 
tage  of  retrospect 

Whether  one  serves  a  single  Senate  term 
or  a  doeen  there  Is  always  more  left  undone 
than  accomplished.  The  reality  of  unat- 
tainable goals  looms  Large  before  me  as  I 
enter  '.he  Onal  five  months  of  my  Senate 
service. 

If  I  am  to  leave  the  Senate  with  one 
firm  Conviction.  It  la  that  America  today  la 
discarding  the  greatest  values  of  our  Dec- 
claratlnn  of  Independence,  our  Constitution, 
and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

MARVEl-OtJS    BAU\NCC    W*Ki>n3 

The  Congress,  the  Court,  and  the  Ex.?cu- 
Uve  branch,  each  In  Its  own  way.  Is  helping 
to  wa.';i  the  marvelous  balance  deecnbed 
and  decreed  In  these  basic  drjcuments  This 
balance  has  fom-.ed  the  underpinnings  of 
our  society  for  the  nearly  two  hundred  years 
Of  our  existence  as  a  nation  It  is  a  bal- 
ance achieved  Jointly  through  philosophy, 
division  and  decentralization  It  Is  a  bal- 
ance achieved  by  no  other  nation  In  all  of 
recorded  history. 

Superflclaily.  our  country  seems  to  be  In 
robust  .onditlon.  We  are  In  our  56th  month 
of  unprecedented  prosperity;  wages,  employ- 
ment, and  consumer  buying  are  high,  and 
the  split- level  home  Ls  still  a  fast-selling 
■tatus  symbol. 

GAUGING    NATIONS    WXLI.-BCINa 

But  there  are  better  gauges  than  thate 
with  which  to  mea-sure  the  well-being  of  a 
nation 

America  was  founded,  not  only  on  a  belief 
In  Or>d  ^';f  -w  a  direct  reeult  mt  a  desire  to 
worship  O'Td  In  a  manner  of  Independent 
choice  Into  the  BUI  of  Rlghu  was  written 
a  guarantee  '.hAt  goverranent  would  iwer  e«- 
tabllsh  a  state  religion  or  give  dominance 
to  a  particular  faith  We  were  to  enjoy  sep- 
aration )f  church  and  state  but.  the  Su- 
preme Court  notwithstanding.  I  maintain 
the  P1n?t  Amendment  was  not  intended  to 
bring  about  a  separation  of  Ood  and  state 
The  attitude  of  a  government  toward  the 
faith  of  the  icoverned  Is  a  credible  measure  of 
tile  well-being  of  a  nation. 

An  equraily  valid  criterion  Is  the  atutude  of 
the  pe<-ip:e  '■  ward  those  values  which  make 
our  natii  n  ii:;iq!;e  !n  the  world,  the  values  of 
freedom  and  peace,  and  of  liberty  and  Justice. 

Americans  in  and  out  of  government  some- 
times forvet  that  these  qualities  were  origi- 
nally a  part  of  our  herlta(?e  not  for  their  own 
abstract  value,  but  for  the  position  on  the 
icalea  of  social  balance  Preedom.  in  Its  pure 
form.  Is  an  ability  to  act  without  hindrance 
or  restraint  Liberty,  In  Its  pure  form.  Is  the 
limit  within  which  a  certain  amount  of  free 
choice  may  be  exercised.  And  peace.  In  its 
pure  form  Is  an  absence  of  war  or  civil 
strife 

But  as  the  creators  of  our  nation  ccn- 
celved  .  f  them,  freedom  was  to  be  balanced 
with  restraint,  liberty  balanced  with  -e- 
gponslbility.  and  f>eace  balanced  with  honor. 
Justice  equal  Justice  under  law— was  to  be 
the  pivot  of  the  scale  on  which  these  values 
would  be  weighed 

CONDmON    or    OtTB    V.\I,013 

Let  us  ask  four  questions  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  American  values; 

( 1 )  Cin  freedom  be  balanced  by  restraint 
In  a  s<Klety  which  accepts  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson  8  declaration  that  a  Jail  sentence 
U  a    badge  of  honor"  or  In  which  the  Vice 


President  seems  to  encourage  a  "revolt"  of 
lawless  masses? 

(2)  Can  we  have  Uberty  with  responsi- 
bility In  a  nation  where  local  responsi- 
bilities are  usurped  by  the  federal  govern - 
menf 

(3)  Is  a  nation  truly  balancing  peace  with 
honor  when  It  considers  acquiescing  In  efforts 
by  Red  China  to  shoot  its  way  into  the  UN.; 
when  It  talks  of  negotiating  In  Viet  Nam 
even  though  the  only  points  of  negotiation 
are   how   much  of   a  surrender  Is   required? 

(4)  Can  there  be  equal  Justice  under  law 
when  the  courts  have  become  so  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  the  criminal  that  what 
Cicero,  that  great  Roman  Jurist  termed  the 

■highest  law  .      .  the  safety  of  the  people.'* 
is  disregarded? 

KALAMCX    MUST    BS    KBSTOaXO 

Those  who  wrote  our  basic  documents 
were  cognizant  that  their  work  would  be 
weighed  on  the  scales  of  history.  They  were 
determined  that  they  would  not  be  found 
wanting  in  the  balance  which  they  would 
bring  to  the  system.  This  balance— In  divi- 
sion of  powers,  in  philosophy,  and  in  de- 
centralization—^ave  us,  not  deterrents  to 
sound  and  effective  government,  but  the 
foundation   for  it. 

Were  I  to  remain  in  the  Senate,  an  effort 
toward  a  re-creation  of  this  balance  would 
be  my  paramount  objective  I  pray  that 
the  Intelligent,  capable  Americans  who  serve 
after  me  will  be  so  motivated. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Seriator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  Is  not  present  today,  has  asked 
me  to  make  the  following  statement  In 
his  behalf: 

STATXMrNT  BT  SCNATOK   HATTBI*  «KAD  BT  SEMA- 
TO>    MANSrtXLO 

In  all  probability  I  have  known  Lrv- 
KRETT  Saltonst*ll  longer  than  anyone 
else  in  the  Chamber  today.  My  first 
meeting  with  him  was  back  quite  a  few 
years  when  I  was  sheriff  of  Maricopa 
County  One  day  I  was  asked  If  I  would 
be  willing  to  serve  as  referee  at  a  sport- 
ing event  and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  One 
of  the  boys  who  excelled  that  day  I  guess 
I  should  have  recognized  as  a  future 
leader  of  his  country,  for  it  was  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton.  I  like  to  think  that  the  play- 
ing fields  of  Maricopa  County  helped  to 
de^relop  the  strength  of  character  and 
the  spirit  of  falrplay  which  Is  the  epit- 
ome of  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

I  am  going  to  leave  It  to  others  to  tell 
the  story  of  hla  many  fine  achievements 
both  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  limit  my  own  observations  to  a  few 
personal  notes,  to  the  man  as  I  know 
him. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  in  1944  and  I 
was  soon  proud  to  call  hJm  my  friend. 
His  service  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee began  on  January  6,  1947,  and 
never  has  the  committee  had  a  more 
faithful  and  devoted  member. 

One  of  his  moet  outstanding  charac- 
teristics is  that  he  has  always  put  his 
country  first.  Regardless  of  politics,  you 
could  count  on  him  to  examine  each  Is- 
sue on  its  merit"?  and  act  accordingly. 
Like  the  good  sailor  that  he  is.  he  has 
always  steered  his  ship  on  a  course  that 
was  straight  and  true.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority memt)er.  this  may  not  have  always 
been  easy,  but  he  has  unswervingly  held 


his  high  principles  regardless  of  the  out- 
come. He  is  a  patriot  In  even  a  laret  - 
sense,  for  he  has  offered  to  his  countr, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  what  only  a 
parent  can  offer. 

He  has  another  outstanding  attribute 
which   I  must  mention.     Regardles.s 
his  own  personal  feelings,  he  never  di> 
regarded    the    other    fellows    point   of 
view.    Many,  many  times  in  committer 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  confer 
ence  with  the  House  we  have  found  ou: 
selves  at   loggerheads,   determined  th.v 
our  point  of  view  would  prevail.    Usually 
there  is  right  on  both  sides.    The  debate 
would    become    heated    and    the    hour 
would  grow  late.    But  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL    would    sit    there    patiently    and 
quietly,   listening   to   both   sides  of  the 
argument.     And  then  at  an  appropriate 
moment,  he  would  speak  up,  offering  a 
suggestion  to  bring  the  divergent  poinu 
of  view  together.     Many  times  he  sue 
ceeded.    And  at  others,  when  he  was  nov 
Immediately   successful,   he   brought  u.s 
to  an  awareness  that  there  must  he  a 
middle  ground  on   which   we  could  ali 
agree.     I  believe  this  is  the  mark  of  a 
great  legislator. 

It  is  with  a  note  of  sadness  that  : 
conclude  n\y  remarks.  Personally  : 
shall  miss  Leverett  Saltonstall  becausi 
of  our  friendship,  which  I  cherisli 
Somewhat  selfishly,  perhaps,  I  shall  als 
miss  him  because  of  the  great  assistance 
which  he  has  rendered  in  the  work  of 
our  committee.  His  unfailiiig  coopera- 
tion, his  good  humor,  and  his  sense  c' 
fairness  have  contributed  so  very  muc;. 
to  the  successful  completion  of  our  work 

But  far  more,  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  Itself  will  mis.?  hi.- 
wise  counsel,  his  leadership,  his  breadth 
of  knowledge,  and  his  devotion  to  duty 
May  the  years  ahead  bring  to  him  and 
Mrs.  Saltonstall,  who  has  shared  .so  un- 
selfishly with  him  the  burdens  of  states- 
manship, the  rewards  and  blessing:.- 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr,  President,  at  the 
termination  of  this  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  term  of  oflQce  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues,  the  senio.'- 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  will  about  come  to  a  close 
the  end  of  22  years  of  service  in  the  U.S 
Senate  and  nearly  half  a  century  of  pub- 
lic service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Athlete.  World  War  I  veteran,  farmer, 
devoted  family  man,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall is  also  a  lawyer  and  a  politician  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  Alder- 
man, assistant  district  attorney.  State 
representative  for  14  years,  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  for  8  years. 
Governor  of  the  State  for  6  yeans.  U.S 
Senator  for  22  years,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall has  had  a  long  political  career. 

His  announf'ement  last  December  not 
to  seek  reelection  to  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  elected  four  times  by  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  shocked  and 
grieved  those  of  us  who  have  the  honor 
of  serving  with  him;  for  we  realize  that 
the  Senate  is  losing  one  of  Its  finest  and 
most  vigorous  leaders. 

Conscientious,  hard  working,  diligent, 
able — Leverett  Saltonstall  earned,  and 
today  retains,  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  party     Everyone 


agrees  he  is  a  man  of  unwaveri:iK  integ- 
rity.   His  word  is  his  bond. 

With  trust  so  firmly  established,  no 
wonder  Leverett  S.altonstall  has  effec- 
tively worked  with  colleagues  uf  both 
parties  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Not  a  headline  hunter,  not  a  flam- 
boyant partisan,  not  an  extremist,  Lev- 
erett Saltonstall  has  those  solid  sub- 
stantial qualities  that  characterize  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people  and 
that  are  the  real  key  to  Americas  prog- 
ress and  well-being. 

He  has  worked  quietly  in  Senate  com- 
mittees where  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Senate  work  is  accomplished  without 
fanfare,  without  trumpets  and  flourishes, 
but  with  direction,  purpose,  and  know- 
how. 

A  kindly  man  and  a  real  gentleman. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  brings  an  enor- 
mous capacity  for  compa&sion  and  im- 
mense personal  dignity  to  the  high  office 
he  holds. 

He  is  a  product  of  New  England,  a  re- 
gion of  our  land  where  oppres.sion  and 
tyranny  were  eariy  abhorred  and  over- 
thrown, and  where  individual  freedom  is 
cherished  and  nurtured.  In  him  are 
..Tgrained  the  frugality  and  practicality 
::i  speech  and  action  for  which  New  Eng- 
ianders  are  justly  famed,  together  with 
•he  New  Englanders'  high  sense  of 
patriotism  and  reverence  for  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  institutions 
created  to  perpetuate  freedom  for 
.Americans. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  les-spn.s  of  hl.'^tory. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  has  been  a  tower 
f  strength  and  courage  throuch  peace 
.nd  through  war,  meetinE;  all  the  chal- 
enses  and  all  the  demands  of  our  tcm- 
:>estuous  times  with  customary  calm,  and 
inalj-tical  and  enlightened  wisdom. 

Matching  physical  vigor  with  mental 
alertness,  Leverett  Saltonstall  has  in- 
ieed  kept  up  with  the  times  Proof  of 
Ms  is  the  trust  and  confidence  of  genera- 
•:ons  of  Bay  Slaters,  who  for  more  than 
^6  years  have  elected  him  to  public  office 
including  four  times  as  U.S.  Senator.  He 
)s  the  only  man  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  to  serve  three  terms  as 
heir  Governor. 

With  such  impeccable  recomraenda- 
lons  and  with  such  admirable  personal 
attributes,  it  Ls  clear  whv  Leverett 
Saltonstall  rose  to  posltion.s  of  trust  and 
leadership  in  the  U.S.  Senate  He  Is  cur- 
'?ntly  top-ranking  minority  member  of 
-he  very  important  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  the  equally  Important  Armed 
Sen-Ices  Committee,  of  the  Special  CIA 
Subcommittee,  and  of  the  Select  Small 
Buslnes.s   Committee.      In    addition     he 

dH"  °"  ^^^  "^"^"^  Committee  on  the 
R«iuctlon  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 
He  is  high,  also,  in  his  partvs  councils, 
'?.ected  by  fellow  Republicans  to  be 
Chairman  of  their  Senate  Republican 
conference  and  named  to  the  Senate 
wpublican  policy  committee.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  jotat  Senate-House  lead- 
ership and  of  the  National  Republican 
U)ordlnating  Committee  composed  of 
congressional  leaders.  Governors,  mem- 
wsof  the  Republican  National  Commlt- 
^.  General  Elseiihower.  and  former 
wpublican  presidential  candidates. 
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I  cite  these  "vital  statistics"  so  as  to 
preserve  In  the  Congressional  Record 
essential  evidence  proving  that  Leverett 
Saltonstall  has  been  paid  high  accolade 
by  the  people  of  his  State  and  bv  his  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  Senate— tribute  to 
which  my  words  can  add  little  luster. 

SuflSce  it  to  say.  that  when  history- 
records  the  heroes  and  the  stalwarts  in 
our  Nation's  highest  legislative  body,  one 
chapter  must  be  reserved  for  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  a  champion  of  progress  and 
a  guardian  of  liberty  for  the  American 
people.  Here.  Indeed,  is  an  exemplar  of 
rectitude  and  fortitude  which  our  voung 
people  could  well  emulate. 

I  would  be  remiss  at  this  time  not  to 
mention  my  own  deep  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  he  gave  me  when  I 
came  here  on  August  24.  1959,  as  one  of 
the  first  two  Senators  from  the  new  State 
of  Hawaii,  green  In  the  ways  of  Congress. 
His  friendly  words  of  counsel  enabled  me 
to  be  more  effective  than  otherwise  in 
behalf  of  my  State  and  also  to  avoid  some 
of  the  pitfalls  awaiting  newcomers  to 
the  Senate. 

Primarily  prompted  by  his  innate 
courtesy  and  helpfulness  toward  a  neigh- 
bor and  fellow  Republican — our  suites 
were  in  the  same  corner  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building— Leverett  Salton- 
stall also  may,  I  suspect,  have  been 
prompted  to  help  because  I  am  an  alum- 
nus from  the  same  school — Harvard 
University. 

In  1964.  when  I  was  scheduled  to  de- 
liver a  speech  at  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  on  the  need  for  more 
Republican  Senators  in  Congress.  Lev- 
erett Saltonstall  paid  me  the  honor  of 
introducing  me  to  the  assembled  dele- 
gates and  to  the  television  audience.  I 
shall  not  forget  his  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. 

So  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.  I  pav 
homage  to  my  firm  friend  and  colleague, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  one  of  Harvard's 
most  illustrious  alumni  and  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  distinguished  Members. 

The  people  of  my  State  also  are  in- 
debted to  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  his 
vote  to  admit  Hawaii  to  the  Union  of 
States.  We  In  the  mid-Pacific  Islands — 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  those  brave 
New  England  missionaries  who  brought 
law.  education,  the  English  language,  and 
representative  government  to  Hawaii. 
orienting  us  forever  toward  the  United 
States  of  America — again  are  indebted 
to  a  New  Englander  for  his  vote  for  Ha- 
waii statehood. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Hawaii 
as  well  as  myself,  I  say  Mahalo  Nui 
Loa— thank  you  very  much — and  with 
this  our  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
health,  happiness,  and  contentment  in 
your  well-earned  retirement.  You  leave 
the  Senate  with  the  respect,  admiration, 
and  affection  of  all  of  us. 

My  wife.  Ellyn,  joins  In  wishing  you 
and  your  beloved  wife.  Alice,  ever>'  good 
and  wortihy  fruit  of  life. 

May  your  blessings  be  as  full  as  the 
eastern  ocean  and  your  life  as  everlast- 
ing as  the  southern  hills. 
Aloha  dear  friends. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  also  happy 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  per- 


sonable, respected,  and  effective  men  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Milward  L 
Simpson. 

In  the  short  time  that  Milward  Simp- 
son has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
he  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  and  to  his  beloved 
State. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  Senator  Simpson 
introduced  legislation  luniting  the  for- 
eign importation  of  beef  into  the  United 
States.  This  measure  benefited  the  Uve- 
stock  industry  of  not  only  Wvommg  but 
of  other  Western  and  Southern  States 
including  my  own  State  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  Simpson  also  plaved  a  major 
role  in  affixing  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1965  which 
prevented  the  act  from  depriving  taxpay- 
ing  business  concerns  of  lx)na  fide  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  thus  helplne  to  foster 
better  relations  between  private  enter- 
prise and  the  Federal  Government 

Being  a  member  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  I 
have  come  to  know  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  intimately,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  observe  him  operate  in  that 
committee  with  industry,  capability,  and 
persuasiveness.  His  wise  counsel  and  his 
ever-friendly  manner  have  helped 
greatly  in  the  deliberations  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

His  efforts  toward  the  improved  effi- 
ciency and  economical  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  his  dedicated 
efforts  in  behalf  of  all  Federal  employees 
are  recognized  by  this  committee  his  col- 
leagues of  the  whole  Congress,  and  Fed- 
eral workers  across  this  great  Nation 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  witness 
the  retirement  of  Senator  Simpson  from 
the  Senate  at  the  close  of  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congre.ss.  We  will  be  losing  the 
talents  of  a  dedicated,  conscientious  and 
able  colleague. 

With  his  retirement.  Senator  Simpson 
will  have  come  to  another  milestone  in 
his  distinguished  political  career  which 
has  spanned  approximately  40  years. 

In  the  late  twenties.  Milward  Simp- 
son was  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Legislature.  He  retired  from  active  poli- 
tics; built  up  a  successful  law  practice- 
then  In  the  early  fifties,  returned  to  the 
political  arena. 

In  1954.  Milward  Simpson  was  elected 
Governor  for  a  4-year  term  which  was 
destined  to  be  marked  with  one  major 
accomplishment  after  another.  For  ex- 
ample, through  his  prompting,  Wyoming 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  reached 
a  consensus  w-hlch  helped  them  secure 
their  rightful  water  allotments  from  the 
Colorado  River;  and  under  his  leader- 
ship. Wyoming's  State  legislature  became 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  pass  en- 
abling legislation  for  matching  grants  for 
mterstate  highway  construction. 

In  1962.  Milward  Simpson  capped  his 
political  career  by  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  the  remaining  4  vears  of  a 
term  reopened  by  the  death  of  the  Sena- 
tor-elect. Milward  won  by  19.000  votes 
a  big  majority  by  Wyoming  standards! 
Former  President  r>wi?ht  D  Eisen- 
hower disclosed  during  Milward  Simp- 
son's campaign  for  the  Senate  that  the 
Wyoming  candidate  could  have  gone  to 
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WashiuKton  In  1956  aa  his  Secretary  of 
the  Inu^riur  However,  the  then  Gover- 
nor Simpson  declined  the  Cabinet  post 
offertd  by  President  Elsenhower:  thus 
forgoing  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
native  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  hold 
such  a  high  Federal  posluon  When 
asked  why  he  had  declined  the  offer. 
MiLWARD  Simpson  answered.  "I  had  made 
a  pled«e  to  the  people  of  ray  State  that 
I  would  serve  a  full  4-year  term  as  Gov- 
ernor and  I  could  not  violate  that  pledge 
no  matter  how  tempting  the  offer." 

This  liesture  is  characteristic  of  the 
unswerving  integrity,  conviction,  and 
couraare  that  Milward  Simpson  has  dis- 
played throughout  his  life. 

It  reveals  much  In  the  sterling  charac- 
ter and  makeup  of  a  man  to  Itnow  that 
he  worked  his  way  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  that  he  sweated  in  the 
coal  mines  and  with  road  gangs,  that  he 
turned  his  back  on  a  professional  baseball 
career  to  matriculate  at  Harvard  Law 
School  where  he  graduated  in  1925. 

A.S  an  alumnus  of  the  same  law  school, 
graduating  10  years  later.  I  can  attest  to 
the  diligence  and  the  discipline  he  must 
have  displayed  during  his  years  there 

MiLWARo  Simpson  Is  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  have  stood  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  and  climbed  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  success  and  statesmanship 
largely  through  his  own  efforts  and 
ability 

I  salute  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
upon  his  retirement  from  so  many  :obs 
well  done,  and  bid  him  a  warm  aloha  and 
best  wi.shes  as  he  returns  as  a  pri  /ate 
citizen  to  his  State  and  the  people  wliom 
he  has  served  with  distinction  and  hoiior. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  there  yas 
once  Another  treat  Senator,  named 
Marcus  Tulllus  Cicero,  who  was  and  is 
renowned:  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
essay  left  by  Senator  Cicero  Is  the  )ne 
called  DeAmlcltia."  Its  survival  Is  cue. 
In  my  Judgment,  to  the  subject  matter 
because  the  longest  surviving  sentiment 
known  to  man.  aside  from  survival  Itself. 
Is  friendship,  the  act  of  friendship,  iind 
the  interaction  of  friendly  people,  ane 
to  another 

That  friendship  is  what  we  celebrate 
here  today  as  we  honor  two  beloved  and 
dlstiiiKUlshed  colleagues  who  will  ter- 
minate their  honored  service  in  this  Ixxly 
at  the  co&cluslon  of  the  89th  Congress, 
a  Conirress.  I  might  add.  which  se<!m8 
something  like  T  S.  Eliot's  defense  of 
the  end  of  the  world: 

TTilB  U  the  way  the  world  ends. 
This  Is  the  way  the  world  ends. 
This  Is  the  way  the  world  ends. 
Not  with  a  twng  but  a  whlinj>er. 

We  recognize  two  great  Senators  who 
go  out  with  a  ban?  and  to  whom  we  say 
farewell  as  we  continue  on  our  own  in- 
determinate sen.'ce — If  not  Indetermin- 
ate, at  least  not  yet  finally  determined 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  pay  trib- 
ute here  U>  Senator  Lcverett  Salton- 
STAiL  and  Senator  MitwARn  L   Simpson 

Senator  Saltonstall  has  served  In  this 
body  for  22  years  He  Is  one  of  Its  sen- 
ior Senate Ts  and  one  of  Its  mast  re- 
spected Members.  His  service  as  the 
head  of  the  Conference  of  the  Minority 
has  been  marked  by  his  tact,  his  dili- 
gence and  his  consideration      His  service 


on  the  Senate's  great  major  committees 
In  the  ranking  post  which  he  has  held 
there,  and  on  other  committees,  nas 
qualified  him  as  one  of  Its  most  experi- 
enced and  most  sagacious  advisers. 

We  will  miss  him  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  will  miss  him. 
Any  of  us  and  all  of  us  who  have  traveled 
In  Massachusetts  know  that  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  ofiBce  there  were  little 
miniature  license  tags  which  could  be 
seen.  It  seemed  to  me.  on  nearly  every 
automobile  which  simply  said  "Salty.  " 
We  knew  we  were  not  referring  to  the 
New  England  clunate.  We  were  not  re- 
ferring to  Its  major  products,  except  one, 
and  that  was  that  everybody  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  knew 
that  "SAtTY"  referred  to  their  most  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Distinguished  by  qualities  of  charac- 
ter— In  fact,  his  name  and  reputation  are 
almost  a  symbol,  almost  a  syllogism,  al- 
most an  analogue  for  Integrity — the  Sen- 
ate has  rarely  seen  men  of  such  caliber. 

We  wish  for  him  long  life  and  much 
happiness,  and  we  hope  for  ourselves  that 
he  will  frequently  return  to  this  Cham- 
ber which  he  ha^  so  long  honored  We 
feel  very  strongly,  all  of  us,  that  we  have 
not  lost  a  friend,  but  that  we  have  said 
a  temporary  farewell  to  a  beloved  col- 
league whose  ser\lc€s  have  shed  luster 
and  much  credit  on  this  body. 

We  are  here,  too,  to  speak  of  friend- 
ship for  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson, 
a  man  who  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
friendly  and  thoughtful  of  our  colleagues, 
who  Is  known  for  his  humor,  wit,  imfall- 
Ing  courtesy,  willingness  to  be  helpful 
to  all  of  us.  for  his  pungent  observations, 
strong  and  articulate  exposition  of  causes 
he  has  valiantly  and  ably  supported,  his 
willingness  at  all  times  to  stand  up  for 
causes  and  for  persons  whose  defense  he 
recognized  as  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
who  we  had  hoped  would  decide  other 
than  he  has  decided,  and  whose  decision 
to  retire  we  regret,  as  we  regret  that  of 
Senator  Saltonstall. 

Here.  Indeed,  as  Cicero  so  long  ago 
said  to  another  senate — and  I  do  not 
attempt  to  quote  here,  but  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  De  Amlcltla:  Truly,  friend- 
ship is  one  of  man's  greatest  virtues,  and 
trtily.  friendship  is  one  of  man's  greatest 
sources  of  happiness.  I  could  not  put 
that  Into  Latin,  but  I  can  put  It  Into  very 
heartfelt  Joinder  with  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing our  feeling  which  we  all  share 
so  warmly  to  these  two  distinguished 
Senators 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  now  that 
Senator  Saltonstall  and  Senator  Simp- 
son are  not  candidates  for  reelection.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would 
be  perfectly  safe  for  them,  back  In  their 
resfsectlve  States,  if  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  once  a  liberal  Republican 
but  now  a  liberal  Democrat  should  ex- 
press his  high  respects  to  these  two  great 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  after  all.  the  vital  test 
of  the  quality  of  any  human  being  Is  his 
character.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
and  high  praise  for  the  unimpeachable 
and  impeccable  character  of  these  two 
great  statesmen  I  thank  them  for  en- 
riching my  life  by  the  example  they  have 
set  time  and  time  again  in  my  associa- 


tions with  them.    I  thank  them  for  tJie 
many  lessons  they  have  taught  me. 

Particularly  I  want  to  thank  them  for 
their  friendship. 

We  are  not  losing  either  of  you  because 
your  influence  will  continue  in  this  body 
for  years  and  years  to  come.  You  will 
continue,  I  am  sure,  to  enrich  our  lives 
by  the  examples  of  nobility  of  character 
which  each  of  you  will  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate. I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
shall  always  be  Indebted  to  you.  and  the 
Senate  will  always  be  indebted  to  you  for 
the  record  of  statesmanship  you  are  leav- 
ing behind. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  feel  delinquent  unless  I  today 
expressed  my  thoughts  on  the  occasion 
when  these  two  distinguished  men.  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Senator 
MiLWARD  L.  Simpson,  are  nearing  the 
time  when  they  will  separate  themselves 
from  their  services  as  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

My  contact  with  them  goes  back  more 
than  two  decades.  I  knew  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall aji  a  Governor  and  I  knew  Ser. 
ator  Simpson  in  the  same  capacity. 

For  10  years,  I  have  observed  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  the  Senate  floor:  for  4  years  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  believe 
that  I  have  keenly  learned  to  know  their 
character,  their  thinking,  and  their 
strong  purposes  to  serve  the  people  ■ 
their  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  the  ancestral  language  of  my 
mother,  in  Slovene,  there  Is  the  word 
"mozak."  There  is  also  the  word  ■moz." 
and  the  word  "gospod." 

"Moz  "  means  "man." 

"Gospod  "  means   "gentleman." 

"Mozak"  embraces  the  finest  attributes 
over  and  above  those  of  the  words  "man" 
or  "'gentleman." 

We  do  not  in  English  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  word  "mozak." 

If  one  v/ent  into  the  community  in 
which  I  wa.5  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
he  were  to  be  addressed  as  "mozak. "  it 
would  be  the  highest  tribute  he  could  be 
paid. 

"Mozak "  means  that  a  person  has 
character  embodying  all  the  finest  quali- 
ties and  attributes  which  can  be  found 
In  man:  unselfishness,  integrity,  adher- 
ence to  commitments,  courage,  devotion 
to  family,  and  service  to  the  country  and 
service  to  mankind 

I  think  that  I  can  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that,  to  me.  they  ai^ 
"mozaks." 

I  have  been  enriched  by  my  contact- 
with  them.  When  I  have  been  weak  U' 
attempting  to  determine  what  I  should 
do.  I  foimd  strength  In  both  of  them 

I  lament  the  fact  that  they  are  leav- 
ing. However.  I  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  leaving  of  their  own  free 
choice  They  have  been  elected  and  re- 
elected time  and  again  in  their  respective 
States.  What  a  great  feeling  It  must  be 
to  look  back  and  say.  "I  have  been  elected 
and  reelected  and  now  I  depart  not  as 
a  defeated  man  but  because  I  feel  that 
I  should  retire  " 

My  hopes  are  that  they  wUl  frequently 
return  to  Washington  and  that  we  will 
have  occasion  to  be  with  them. 


Perhaps  In  the  future,  when  I  grow 
weak,  or  when  I  falter,  I  hope  that  In 
some  way  they  will  communicate  to  me 
a  bit  of  the  strength  they  have  always 
possessed. 

My  commendations  and  best  wishes 
to  both  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Wvoming. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rise, 
and  in  my  humble  way  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  two  of  our  beloved  colleagues  v.-ho,  for 
compelling  rea.sons,  are  voluntarily  re- 
tiring from  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  that  In  both  instances  I 
argued  as  hard  as  I  could  to  keep  them 
from  reaching  the  conclusion  wlilch  they 
reached  to  retire. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  try  to  get 
more  seats  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  did  not  want  two  champions  to  have 
to  withdraw  during  this  crucial  race. 
But  I  do  respect  tlieir  reasons  and  I  know 
that  in  each  case,  since  both  have  served 
their  States  and  the  Nation  so  well,  it 
was  a  tough  decision  to  make,  one  made 
after  thoughtful  deliberation.  Thus,  I 
respect  their  decisions. 

Along  with  other  Senators.  I  shall  miss 
the  fellowship,  the  coimsel,  the  advice 
and  leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from   Massachusetts. 

For  many  years,  he  has  been  an  In- 
spiration to  me.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
ray  colleagues  that  when  people  leave 
iie  galleries  they  arc  always  impressed 
with  one  thing — that  is.  that  there.  In 
the  seat  that  he  generally  occupies,  sits 
a  Senator's  Senator,  a  man  who  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  Commonwealth 
which  he  governed  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  can  only  say  to  him  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  liim.  and  advising  with 
him.  and  to  say.  in  this  in.stance,  "Yale 
proudly  pays  tribute  to  Harvard." 

To  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming,  let 
me  say  that  I  have,  along  with  him,  been 
a  bit  scared  at  times  in  a  small  plane 
fl.ving  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
Wyoming,  both  of  us  interested  in  a  com- 
mon cause — a  cause  which  is  perhaps  too 
partisan  to  bring  up  at  this  time,  but 
still  a  common  cause:  and  I  look  forward 
in  the  years  to  come  to  ^jetting  into  a 
-single-engined  plane — perhaps  it  will  be 
a  twin-engined  plane  by  that  time— and 
again  fly  across  the  mountains  and  over 
the  plains,  fighting  for  the  things  in 
which  he  and  I  believe,  the  things  which 
he  has  fought  for  all  his  life. 

I  salute  both  Senators.  Whenever  you 
are  in  Kentucky,  the  latchstring  is  al- 
ways out. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Lausche  took  the 
aair  as  Presiding  Officer. » 
Mr.  REBICOFF.     Mr.  President.  I  rise 
'•0  pay  my   tribute   to   the   two  distin- 
guished Senators  who  are  leaving  us  this 
year. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
Saltonstall]  is  my  neigiibor  in  the  State 
01  Massachusetts.  When  he  became 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  I  had  Just 
oeen  elected  to  the  Connecticut  General 
•Assembly  for  the  first  time. 

ET,"eryone  In  New  England— but  espe- 
cially In  Connecticut,  whether  Democrats 
or  Republicans— admired  the  Governor 
or  Massachusetts  and  all  he  stood  for. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  to  name  one 
person  from  the  New  England  region  who 
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best  exemplifies  the  character,  the  per- 
sonality, the  qualities  that  allowed  New 
England  from  its  narrow  base  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  spread  its  influence 
tliroughout  the  entire  counti-y  as  well  as 
the  world,  I  would  say  Leverett  Salton- 
stall. 

The  great  composite  of  the  attributes, 
the  personality  which  made  it  possible 
for  a  handful  of  people  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock  to  bring  such  fine  char- 
acter to  a  great  people,  is  found  in  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  back  on  my  personal  career 
and  reall7e  that  It  is  because  of  the  great 
tradition  and  principles  of  the  people  who 
settled  this  Nation,  their  sense  of  fair- 
ness, their  love  of  democracy,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  thought,  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  their  nurturing  of  the 
great  political  Institutions  such  as  we 
now  enjoy,  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  all  races,  colors,  creeds,  and 
faiths  to  find  fulfillment  and  opportunity 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Therefore,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall,  not  only  as  a  great 
U.S.  Senator,  not  only  as  a  man  who  has 
represented  the  United  States  so  well, 
but  also  a  man  whose  personalitv  and 
character  one  can  see.  This  is  New-  Eng- 
land, and  this  is  New  England  character 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  and  I  became  friends  when  we 
were  fellow  Governors,  he  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  I  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut. Our  friendship  became  firm  on 
the  first  day  that  we  met  and  said 
"Hello."  We  greeted  each  other  at  Gov- 
ernors' conferences,  where  we  would  ex- 
change ideas,  stories,  and  experiences. 

He  is  really  a  gentle  man  and  a  good 
man,  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

I  was  so  delighted,  on  coming  to  the 
Senate,  to  learn  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  had  also  become  a  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  elected  in  the  same  year. 

We  have  served  together  on  the  same 
committee.  He  is  a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
whose  contributions  have  been  many. 
Whatever  successes  we  have  had  on  our 
committee  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  advice,  presence,  and  con- 
tributions of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I,  too,  want  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  had  a  rich  and  great  career  in  his 
service  to  the  people  of  Wyoming  and 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  know  that,  although  they  are  lea^'lng, 
our  friendship  will  endure  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  a  great  honor  to  serve 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall].  It  will  be  a  strange 
experience  for  some  of  us  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
not  among  us. 

I  recall,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate 18  years  ago,  I  wanted  to  pinch  my- 
self when  I  realized  that  I  would  becorne 
acquainted  with  Senators  whose  pictures 
I  had  seen  In  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  about  whom  I  had  read  articles. 
When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  found  him  to  be  a 
modest,  quiet  man,  greatly  unaffected, 
who  had  a  way  of  getting  things  done! 
and  who  rose  above  partisanship  when- 
ever the  need  for  the  occasion  arose. 

His  kindnesses  and  courtesies  to  all  of 
us  we  will  always  remember.  I  can  think 
of  a  thousand  instances  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  displayed  the 
great  statemanship  that  we  like  to 
think  a  U.S.  Senator  possesses. 

I  am  certain  that,  from  time  to  time 
we  will  see  him  back  here.  We  all  re- 
gret that  he  elected  to  retire.  I  think 
in  some  respects,  he  sets  a  good  example 
for  some  of  us  who  remain  here.  The 
Senator  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  other  committees.  I 
think  it  well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  while 
we  like  to  think  that  some  Members  of 
this  body  are  great  Members,  this  is  a 
Nation  that  must  choose  from  among 
many,  and  that  no  one  of  us  is  entirely 
indispensable. 

All  of  us  should  think,  not  that  we  will 
die  in  the  Senate,  but,  on  occasion  should 
think  about  a  proper  retirement. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  see  us  from  time  to  time  I 
have  a  hope  and  a  feeling  that  he  will 
visit  us,  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  a 
state  of  the  Union  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  on  some  other  occasion  of  in- 
terest. We  will  obviously  welcome  him 
because  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  in  this  body. 

Sjme  of  us  on  occasion  become  vitri- 
olic, and  sometimes  downright  angry  at 
each  other.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  one  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  has  never  permitted  us  to  see 
any  signs  of  temper  in  him.  I  believe 
there  may  have  been  one  time  when  be- 
cause of  what  may  have  been  said,  he 
gave  a  hint  that  he  was  displeased. 'but 
he  is  a  Senator  who  can  disagree  respect- 
fully, without  casting  reflections  or  asper- 
sions on  another  Senator,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  aspects  of  debate  wliich  one 
can  develop. 

It  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  know 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  only  for  a 
matter  of  4  years,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  Milward  Simpson 
but  during  that  time  I  have  found  him  to 
be  a  man  of  courteous  consideration  and 
a  man  of  deep  principle,  a  thoroughly 
consistent  man— perhaps  consistent  even 
to  a  fault,  because  he  has  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believes,  which  had 
been  shared  by  some  of  the  greatest  men. 
In  our  discussions  on  many  occasions,  he 
has  served  us  well,  and  we  have  found 
him  to  be  a  great  tower  of  strength  I 
senously  doubt  if  the  place  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  can  be  filled,  because 
of  the  way  Milward  Simpson  has  distin- 
guished himself,  and  because  of  which 
seri-ice  we  believe  he  should  serve  longer. 

We  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  miss 
him.  We  trust  he  will  from  time  to  time 
see  fit.  when  it  is  convenient,  to  grace  this 
Chamber  with  his  presence. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  ex- 
press oui-  gratitude  today  to  two  Amer- 
ican thoroughbreds  who  close  a  superb 
chapter  of  constructive  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
about  to  enter  upon  what  we  pray  will 
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be  a  long,  happy,  and  active  retirement 
In  Ui<'  Stales  from  which  they  come 

LEvtRKTT  Saltonstall  and  Milward 
SiMPS"  iN  have  given  a  long  period  of  tiietr 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Each  is  a  lawyer.  Each,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  face,  obtained  his  law  decree  from 
Harvard  Each  Is  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War  Each  served  in  the  leulsla- 
tlve  branch  of  his  State.  Each  became 
the  chief  executive  of  his  State  And 
each  then  entered  upon  an  honorable  and 
constructive  service  In  the  Senate  of  our 
country 

I  like  that  phrase  "devotion  to  the 
public  trust  "  These  two  friends  of  ours 
reflect  what  that  phrase  means,  for  each, 
as  hf  ha-s  seen  the  light,  has  reraAined 
steadfast  and  true  to  principle.  Neither 
would  strike  his  cx)lors,  and  both  have 
enriched  our  country 

The  ability  and  t^e  achievements  of 
Lbvirett  Saltonstall  are  well  summa- 
rtaed  by  the  Congressional  Distinguished 
Servic*'  Award  which  was  presented  to 
him  in  1»63.  Nut  only  for  effective  serv- 
ice In  the  Con^tress  but  also  for  indiistry. 
effectiveness,  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 

The  ability  and  the  achievements  of 
Milward  Simpson,  during  his  all  too 
short  tenure  in  the  Senate,  are  reflected 
by  the  fjnd  reapect  in  which  he  is  held 
by  tho6e  who  have  served  with  him  on 
the  Ii^.terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, by  the  chairman  of  that  com  .nit- 
tee,  by  hLs  Etemocratlc  colleagues  on 
that  committee,  and  of  course,  by  his 
Republican  colleagues  as  well.  The 
other  day.  all  of  us.  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  had  occasion  to 
salute  this  splendid  westerner;  a  man 
who  has  markedly  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  his  State  and  to  all  that  vast 
expanse  of  western  America. 

Leverett  Saltonstalls  mlr.lstraUons 
to  the  public  weal  have  been  exemplified 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged hLs  duties  In  the  committee  that 
sits  in  Judgment  on  every  nickel  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends,  and  In  his  help- 
ing to  shape  the  strength  by  which  this 
Nation  Intends  to  defend  Its  freedom.  In 
his  ranking  respxmslblllty  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee 

Earlier  other  Senators  have  spread 
upon  the  RECuRn  the  biographies  of  our 
two  friends  I  see  no  useful  purpose  In 
recounting  thase  solid  achievements 
which  have  marked  their  careers  thus 
far.  Each  ha.s  made  his  mark  as  a  patriot 
and  as  a  public  servant,  and  both  have 
remained  buoyant  m  time  of  adversity, 
sadnes-s  sorrow,  and  affliction,  at  the 
sides  of  their  dear  wives  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  Members  of  which  we  In  the 
Senat*"  are  pleased  and  proud  to  know. 

So,  together  with  their  other  97  friends 
who  for  the  moment  possess  the  same 
title  of  Senator,  and  with  all  their  friends 
who  serve  the  public  In  this  building.  In 
this  Chamber,  on  the  floor,  and  In  the 
Press  Gallery,  I,  for  my  wife  and  myself, 
re-echo  the  .sentiments  which  are  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  us.  Godspeed  to  you. 
Leverett.  and  your  family :  Godspeed  to 
you.  Mil.  and  your  family;  and  we  hope 
and  pray  that  the  friendships  which  we 
have  for  each  of  you  may  flower  In  op- 
portunities to  see  you  from  time  to  time 
In  tht:-  future." 


Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I 
join  in  expressing  affection  and  appreci- 
ation to  these  two  great  Senators,  Sena- 
tor Levehett  Saltonstall  and  Senator 
Milward  Simpsow,  who  are  leaving  us  by 
their  own  preference.  It  is  a  preference 
with  which  I  do  not  agree  at  ail,  because 
we  shaU  miss  them  so  greatly.  They 
have  both  made  fine  records  and  would 
continue  to  make  fine  records  If  they 
were  to  remain  here 

My  relations  with  Senator  Saltonstall 
began  in  1941  when,  as  Governor  of  my 
own  State,  I  had  the  privilege,  along  with 
other  Governors  of  the  Nation,  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  who  at  that  time 
was  Governor  of  his  great  Common- 
wealth and  who  entertained  the  National 
Governors'  Conference. 

The  degree  of  hospitality  which  we 
received  there  could  not  be  surp€issed 
anywhere.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  his  lovely  wife  were  as 
wonderful  hosts  to  Mrs.  Holland  and  to 
me  as  anyone  could  ever  expect  to  have. 

Everybody  Is  familiar  with  the  politi- 
cal record  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  has  served  three  times 
as  Governor  of  his  great  State.  He  has 
been  elected  many  times  to  serve  as  U.S. 
Senator.  He  is  retiring  now  because  of 
his  decision  to  return  to  civil  life  and  to 
have  a  chance  to  get  reacquainted  with 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  I  think 
many  of  us  who  have  gray  hairs  can  sym- 
pathize with  that  decision  on  his  part. 

I  recall  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  once  elected  In  his 
State  by  an  unheard-of-maJority  at  a 
time  when  his  State  was  going  to  the 
opposite  party,  my  political  party,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  that  year.  The 
Senator  has  had  every  showing  of  the 
affection  and  the  confidence  of  his  peo- 
ple which  any  person  could  have.  He 
leaves  the  Senate  with  a  similar  record 
here.  Every  Senator  trusts  him  Implic- 
itly 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  committees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  On  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  particularly,  we 
have  come  to  regard  him  as.  and  even  call 
him.  the  Henry  Clay  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause he  sits  there  and  listens  to  the 
opposing  views  in  conference  and  always 
comes  forth  with  a  carefullj  written  out 
proposal  which  serves  to  compromise  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

In  many  dozens  of  Instances  for  many 
years  the  final  legislation  passed  In  the 
form  of  conference  reports  approved  by 
both  Houses  reflects  compromises  which 
have  been  reached  under  the  leadership 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

His  service  to  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Commltt.ee  and  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  Appropriations 
has  been  of  incalculable  value 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  other 
things  that  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
prepare  my  remarks.  I  came  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eulo- 
i^ies  being  paid  to  these  two  great  Sena- 
tors. 


I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  chair- 
man of  the  Governors'  conference  which 
consisted  of  all  of  the  Governors  of  the 
country.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  serve 
under  him  at  that  time  as  a  member  of 
his  executive  committee 

We  found  him  to  be  a  great,  a  sound, 
and  an  Inspiring  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference,  in  which  capacity  he 
had  a  great  opportunity  to  help  shape 
the  thinking  of  Governors  from  all  over 
the  Nation  He  did  a  remarkable  job  in 
that  particular  Instance,  just  as  he  has 
done  In  everything  else. 

I  express  my  great  affection  and  that 
of  my  wife  Mary  to  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  to  his  lovely  wife  Alice  as  they  leave. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend.  Ma- 
WARD  Simpson,  is  also  a  former  Governor. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
a  particular  fondness  and  sympathy  for 
former  Governors  because  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  experiences  through  which 
they  have  passed  before  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Simpson  has  shown  the  experi- 
ence that  he  gained  as  a  Governor,  as  a 
member  of  his  State  legislature,  as  a 
university  professor,  as  a  practicing  law- 
yer, and  as  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School. 

He  has  shown  a  very  great  grasp  of 
legal  questions,  of  practical  questions, 
and  particularly  of  questions  that  Ue 
heavily  upon  the  great  West  which  he 
has  represented  so  effectively  in  the  years 
that  he  h.as  been  here. 

We  who  come  from  the  older  parts  of 
our  country  all  know  that  the  West  Is 
still  developing,  and  that  many  parts  of 
the  West  are  still  sparsely  settled. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  represents 
the  great  State  of  Wyoming,  which  Is 
still  sparsely  settled  and  is  developing  at 
just  as  rapid  a  rate  as  possible. 

The  Senator  has  contributed  as  a  Sen- 
ator to  the  development  of  his  State  and 
of  the  great  West.  He  has  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  also  to  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  that  relate  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Senator  Is  a  veteran  of  mili- 
tary service,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts, 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  a  for- 
mer Governor  and  realizes  the  problems 
of  his  people,  and  has  made  very  great 
contributions  to  his  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  regarded  as  some- 
what of  a  conservative  myself,  perhaps 
somewhere  between  a  moderate  and  a 
conservative  I  hope  that  I  am  also  a 
constitutionalist,  I  regard  Senator 
Simpson  as  one  of  the  great  conserva- 
tives of  the  Senate.  Would  that  we  had 
more  like  him. 

I  pay  tribute  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  being  one  of  the  finest  con- 
stitutional authorities  that  I  have  ever 
met,  known,  or  worked  with.  He  has 
always  taken  positions  in  the  Senate  re- 
flecting his  love  of  the  Constitution  and 
his  desire  to  maintain  and  sustain  it  in 
every  way 

I  make  that  same  comment  about  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  we  regret  to  see  these 
two  great  Senators  leave  and  the  void? 


that  wlU  occur  In  the  Senate  because  of 
their  leaving  us. 

We  hope  that  they  will  be  followed  by 
worthy  and  fine  and  effective  Senators, 
but  their  successors  will  have  large  shoes 
to  All. 

We  want  these  two  Senators  and  their 
vrives  to  know  that  they  carry  with  them 
the  affection  of  all  Senators  and  their 
wives  in  a  very  real  way.  These  two 
great  Senators  have  to  a  maximum  de- 
gree the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  both 
pleasure  and  pride  are  mine  as  I  join  in 
the  salute  to  Senator  Simpson  as  he  re- 
tires from  the  Senate. 

The  pleasure  comes  from  the  privilege 
of  having  served  with  him  these  past 
4  years  and  to  have  benefited  from  his 
wise  coimsel.  The  pride  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  Milward  Simpson  typi- 
fies the  best  in  selfless  public  service. 

Senator  Simpson  has  always  been  a 
busy  man  from  the  time  he  was  an  in- 
fantry lieutenant  in  World  War  I — or 
a  "shavetail"  as  our  minority  leader  pre- 
fers—through his  law  studies  at  Harvard, 
the  successful  practice  of  law  in  his  na- 
tive Wyoming,  service  in  the  Wyoming 
Legislature,  as  his  State's  Governor  and 
now.  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

But  he  has  never  been  too  busy  to 
lend  his  considerable  talents  and  energy 
to  wortliwhile  causes — the  University  of 
Wyoming,  the  Boy  Scouts,  his  church— 
and  a  whole  range  of  other  civic,  fra- 
lernal.  and  governmental  activities. 

He  has  been  a  most  effective  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  his  effectiveness,  I 
think,  is  due  not  alone  to  his  wide  back- 
ground and  specialized  knowledge,  but  to 
his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindliness,  his 
r'espect  for  opposing  points  of  view  and 
a  consummate  ability  to  marshal  facts 
and  arguments  without  ever  losing  the 
graciousness  and  consideration  which 
we  have  come  to  admire  so  highly. 

It  is  perhaps  trite  to  say  that  he  is  both 
a  gentleman  and  a  gentle  man. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  served 
with  Milward  Simpson  and  I  am  pleased 
•^0  join  with  all  his  colleaf^ues  In  wLshing 
iiim  many  more  years  of  happiness.  No 
one  deserves  it  more. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  seeks  to  examine 
his  feelings  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
the  retirement  of  one  of  our  most  re- 
>"pected  and  admired  colleagues,  we  find 
hat  they  include  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
■iappy  memories,  a  recollection  of  spirited 
(debate  and  amicable  .settlement  of  leg- 
-slative  differences. 

But  risln.g  above  all  these  is  a  feeling 
5f  profound  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
"Id  his  years  of  service  to  his  State  and 
his  Nation. 

No  member  of  the  Senate  enjoys  a 
higher  reputation  for  the  New  England 
virtues  of  honesty,  integrity  and  strength 
M  character.  No  member  has  the  con- 
Mence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues  more 
than  LntRFTT  Saltonstall.  No  mem- 
tf!"  is  more  admired. 

These  feelings  are  equally  shared  on 
poth  sides  of  this  Chamber  As  a  Mem- 
^^  who  sits  on  this  side,  I  feel  a  special 
"PPreclation   of   Senator   Saltonstall's 
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steadfast  leadership  to  the  Republican 
Party,  his  complete  commitment  to  its 
policies,  his  devotion  to  its  principles. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  Senate  but 
our  sense  of  loss  is  tempered  with  the 
knowledge  that  he,  more  than  most  men, 
has  earned  a  respite  from  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  public  life  and  I  join  with  all 
Senators  In  wishing  a  long  and  peace- 
ful retirement,  filled  with  contentment 
and  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  this 
Nation's  truly  outstanding  Senators. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
dedication  and  selflessness  exhibited  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  this  body  has  been  an  example  to  all 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him.  He  has  been  one  of  the  busi- 
est of  all  Senators  and  has  borne  his 
great  responsibilities  conscientiously, 
honestly,  and  fairly. 

■While  I  have  had  the  rewarding  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  Senator  Salton- 
stall on  many  occasions  over  the  last 
few  years,  I  have  also  had  an  indirect 
link  to  him  which  has  perhaps  prejudiced 
me  in  his  favor.    The  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  H. 
Alexander  Smith,  to  whom  I  am  proud 
to  be  related,  always  considered  Leverett 
Saltonstall   one  of  his  most  personal 
friends.    This  relationship  preceded  mv 
service  in  this  body,   but  provided   me 
with  an  opportimlty  to  learn  of  the  Sen- 
ator's warmth,  diligence,  and  integrity, 
through  one  who  had  worked  with  him 
many  years.     I  have  since  found  from 
personal  experience  that  these  are  fun- 
damental traits  of  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
It  should  be  noted,  I  believe,  that  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  as  the 
"balance  wheel"  of  the  Senate.     There 
are  many  instances  both  in  and  out  of 
the  record  to  prove  this  point.     We  all 
know   of   his   acknowledged   success   in 
Conferences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  no  man  who  has  a 
greater  reputation  for  keeping  his  word. 
His  has  always  been  a  position  of  na- 
tional interest,  not  of  partisan  or  sec- 
tional Interest  alone.    His  attitude  has 
always  been  kindly  and  considerate  to- 
ward his  colleagues  regardless  of  their 
position,  party,  or  seniority.    He  has  ac- 
cumulated much  seniority   of  his  own, 
yet  has  never  flaimted  it  to  achieve  spe- 
cial concessions  for  himself. 

As  one  who  holds  the  top  position  of 
his  party  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  as  well  as  being  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference,  Leverett 
Saltonstall  has  a  great  deal  of  personal 
power.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
never  been  accused  of  wielding  this 
power  in  a  highhanded  manner.  He 
has  instead  always  granted  courtesy  and 
respect  to  his  colleagues  and  conse- 
quently has  earned  their  trust  and  deep 
respect  in  return. 

Very  few  men  are  courageous  enough, 
selfless  enough,  or  humble  enough  to 
voluntarily  retire  from  a  position  of 
such  eminence,  especially  when  they  are 
still  vigorous  and  contributing  in  a  real 
and  positive  manner  as  is  Senator 
Saltonstall. 


A  lesser  man  who  had  made  the  de- 
cision to  retire  might  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  rest  on  his  laurels  at  this  point, 
but  Leverett  Saltonstall  is  not  such  a 
man.  He  has  remained  conscientious  in 
fulfilling  hlc  responsibilities  as  a  public 
servant  even  when  no  one  would  fault 
him  for  relaxing.  He  is  now.  as  he  has 
always  been,  a  U.S.  Senator  in  the  truest 
fashion,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  served 
in  this  body  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  a  certain 
breed  of  man  is  developed  in  the  broad 
prairies,  high  mountains,  and  big  sky 
country  of  the  West.  We  believe  that 
these  wonders  of  nature  humble  a  man, 
while  at  the  same  time  instilling  in  him 
an  unshakeable  self-confidence;  that  the 
cold  winters  strengthen  his  resolve;  that 
the  golden  sun  and  clear  blue  skies  fill 
him  with  energy,  ambition,  and  warmth 
toward  his  fellow  man;  that  the  im- 
mediacy of  nature  commit  him  to  follow 
a  trail  of  honor,  truth,  and  integrity;  and 
that  the  daily  tests  of  strength,  will,  and 
courage  hammer  out  a  character  which 
is  -solid,  steady,  and  responsible.  Such  a 
man  hi\s  come  out  of  the  West  to  sit  in 
this  body  with  us  and  I  am  honored  to 
salute  him  today. 

Senator  Milward  Simpson  of  Wyoming 
i.s  a  man  of  the  West  in  every  sense.  He 
has  never  equivocated.  He  has  never 
he.sitated  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  re- 
gardless of  the  odds  against  himself  and 
those  with  whom  he  stood.  I  know  this 
from  firsthand  experience,  for  I  can  re- 
call many  an  occasion  when  he  and  I 
foueht  together  on  matters  we  consid- 
ered gravely  important,  but  nonetheless 
destined  to  go  down  to  defeat  because 
of  the  overwhelming  majorities  against 
us.  This,  how^ever.  has  never  stopped 
Senator  Simpson  of  Wyoming.  He  has 
been  steady  as  a  rock  when  fighting  for 
a  matter  of  principle.  The  reputation 
he  acquired  in  Wyoming  as  a  man  of  his 
word  has  been  justified  by  his  actions 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  tell  here 
a  brief  story  about  Milward  Simpson 
which  few  people  know  of  and  which 
demonstrates  the  strength  of  the  bond 
in  Milward  Simpson's  word. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  this  body.  Sen- 
ator Simpson  had  .served  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  He  had  .seen 
many  other  men  serve  incomplete  terms 
as  that  State's  chief  executive  only  to  go 
on  to  other  jwsitions  before  their  terms 
had  expired.  Many  people  in  Wyoming 
felt  politicians  were  making  a  mockery- 
out  of  the  governorship  and  were  upset 
over  the  fact  that  some  of  those  elected 
to  the  ofHce  seemed  to  be  using  it  as  a 
steppingstone  toward  further  goals. 

Gubernatorial  candidate  Simpson  was 
sensitive  to  thi.s  concern  of  the  people  of 
his  native  State  and  vowed  that.  If 
elected,  he  would  serve  a  full  4  years  in 
the  Governor's  mansion.  To  do  so  would 
make  him  the  first  man  to  complete  such 
a  4 -year  term  in  many  years.  Milward 
Simpson  was  elected  that  year  and  took 
ofBce  as  Governor  of  Wyoming  in  Jan- 
uary 1955. 

President  Eisenhower  wanted  a  man  of 
the  West  in  his  Cabinet  to  serve  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  He  knew  Governor 
Simpson    well    and    was    aware    of    his 
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knowledge  of  and  love  for  those  matters 
which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  asked 
Governor  Simpson  to  serve  in  chis  high 
post  of  tremendous  Importance  and  na- 
tional prestige 

Governor  Simpson  declined  President 
Eisenliower's  offer  of  a  Cabinet  post,  in- 
forming tile  President  of  his  pledge  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming.  He  had  pledged  to 
them  that  he  would  serve  a  full  4 -year 
term  and  he  was  not  one  to  throw  around 
meaningless  campaign  promises.  When 
he  said  ic.  he  meant  it  cuid  to  his  lasting 
credit  he  stuck  to  it. 

This  then  is  the  man  we  honor  today: 
a  man  who  has  passed  up  personal  glories 
for  personal  principle,  a  man  who  now 
voluntarily  retires  from  one  of  the  high- 
est elective  offices  to  which  any  Ameri- 
can can  aspire,  a  man  who  has  earned 
the  re-pect  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  regardless  of  politick  party  or 
philosophical  persuasion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  make  before  concluding 
my  remarks  today.  One  of  the  wonderful 
aspecus  of  M11.WARD  Simpsons  character 
In  add;'.;on  to  his  honesty,  forthrighuiess. 
and  courage,  is  his  warmth  and  gracious- 
ness.  He  i.s  not  a  machine  or  a  robot. 
He  is  a  compassionate  aind  personable 
fellow  human  being  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor  and  an  open  and  un- 
abashed love  for  his  lovely  wife  Loma. 
He  oftt-n  publicly  speaks  of  her  great  as- 
sistance to  him  throughout  his  caieer 
and  displays  an  open  affection  for  her 
rarely  seen,  but  greatly  needed  In  to- 
day's cynical  world 

In  saluting  Milward  Simpson  tolay. 
we  are  not  just  honoring  another  Mem- 
ber of  what  the  newspapers  call  the 
"most  e.xclusive  club  in  the  world";  we 
are  saluting  MawARD  Simpson,  the  man 
from  Wyoming.  I  am  proud  to  have  his 
friendship  and  to  have  a  man  of  his 
character  represent  my  neighbor  State 
of  Wyoming  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, our  Republic  has  been  fortunate 
through  the  years  because  of  the  high 
caliber  of  men  elected  to  public  service. 
This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  men 
who  have  served  In  the  US.  Senate  Of 
the  men  who  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  history  will  record  the  name  of 
LzvERErr  Saltonstall  as  among  the 
greats 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  this  year  close  out  a  lifetime 
of  public  service  beginning  with  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Army  during 
"World  War  I  and  ending  this  year  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
able  Members  of  the  U  S   Senate 

He  has  served  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  legislator  and  as 
Oovenior  before  coming  to  Washington 
In  1944  to  serve  his  people  in  Massachu- 
setts a;;d,  indeed,  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  22  years  in  the  Senate 

He  has  been  a  Senator  In  the  truest 
aense  cf  the  word.  He  has  been  adroit 
In  debate  and  has  backed  up  this  foren.<?lc 
ability  '.vith  a  deep  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  any  subject  which  he  has 
attacked. 


He  has  served  as  senior  minority  mem- 
ber on  two  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees In  the  Senate — committees  which 
have  formulated  policies  of  defense  at  a 
time  when  our  country  faced  grave  and 
continuing  peril.  His  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
dlstingtiished  largely  because  of  his 
untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Saltonstall  Is  retiring,  and 
In  that  retirement  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States 
itself  are  losing  a  very  excellent  public 
servant.  His  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  miss  him  both  for  his  ability  and 
for  his  unfailing  good  cheer.  I  count 
myself  fortunate  in  having  served  with 
LevERETT  Saltonstall  for  4  years  In  the 
Senate.     I  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel. 

I  wish  Senator  Saltonstall  and  his 
lovely  wife  all  of  the  good  things  In  Life. 
They  already  have  one  of  these  good 
things,  the  love  and  respect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  retirement  of 
MxLWARD  Simpson.  I  feel  the  Senate  Is 
losing  one  of  Its  most  capable  and  wise 
men.  As  Governor  of  my  neighboring 
State  of  Wyoming.  Milward  Simpson 
achieved  a  standard  of  excellence  in 
State  administration  not  soon  to  be 
equalled  anywhere.  Under  his  guiding 
hand  the  State  grew  and  prospered. 

Now,  as  Senator,  he  has  served  the 
State  of  Wyoming  well  and  faithfully. 
I  have  served  with  him  on  the  Interior 
Committee  and  have  grown  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  valuable  advice  he  has 
so  frequently  given  his  colleagues.  His 
knowledge  of  water,  of  land,  of  minerals, 
of  forestry  has  been  a  fount  of  wisdom 
for  all  of  his  colleagues. 

He  has  shown  unflagging  loytilty  and 
a  total  dedication  to  the  Interests  of  his 
State  and  Nation.  His  recognition  of 
where  his  duty  lies  has  never  failed  and 
his  devotion  to  that  duty  is  matched  only 
by  his  determination  to  discharge  his 
responsibility  to  the  utmost  of  his 
capability. 

In  the  retirement  of  Milward  Simp- 
son the  Senate,  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  the  Nation  are  losing  a  valued  and 
valuable  servant  and  his  colleagues  a 
witty  and  wise  friend 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  does  honor  to  Itself  today  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Honorable  Leverett 
Saltonstall  on  his  retirement. 

My  first  Impressions  of  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall were  formed  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  forms  the  southern  Iwrder  of  my 
own  State  of  Vermont.  Because  some  of 
the  problems  of  New  England  are  com- 
mon among  all  our  States.  I  learned  from 
that  time  to  appreciate  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  then  Governor  Saltonstall's 
ability  in  handling  these  problems. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  In  1951,  I  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall who  even  then  was  gaining  In 
seniority  among  his  colleagues. 

Beginning  as  a  freshman  Senator  In 
1959  I  have  ever  since  sought  to  work 
closely  with  my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   We  have  cooperated  as  mem- 


bers of  the  New  England  delegation  of 
Senators,  in  the  councils  of  our  Republi- 
can Party,  and,  more  Important,  in  the 
Senate  itself. 

We  are  unfortunate  men  to  witness  the 
retirement  of  Leverett  Saltonstall 
from  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  most 
fortunate  to  have  served  with  him.  for  hf" 
has  surely  helped  us  on  our  way. 

I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  known  for  some 
months  now  that  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Milward  Simpson  had  made  plans 
to  retire  from  the  Senate.  But  knowim; 
of  his  plans  In  advance  has  not  made  it 
any  easier  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  hi.'c 
leaving  our  presence. 

Since  his  first  days  in  the  Senate  i 
have  learned  to  admire  and  respect  Sen- 
ator Simpson.  His  quiet  and  unas-siim- 
Ing  manner  has  not  obscured  the  ability 
and  wisdom  he  has  displayed  in  our  party 
conferences  and  In  the  Senate  itself. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  well  as  my 
pleasure  to  have  served  with  him  hen 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  It  is  always 
a  sad  pleasure  to  join  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  bidding  retir- 
ing colleagues  goodby  and  wishing  them 
well. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  is  a  Senate  in- 
stitution. We  shall  all  miss  this  straight- 
backed  New  Englander,  his  unfailing 
courtesy,  his  warm  friendliness,  his 
rugged  integrity,  and  wise  counsel.  Lev- 
erett Saltonstall  personifies  the  virtue.? 
we  traditionally  associate  with  his  be- 
loved New  England, 

As  a  true  New  Englander.  he  is  jU5t 
reaching  the  prime  of  life.  I  am  sure 
he  and  his  wife  can  look  forward  to  many 
happy  active  years,  free  of  the  demands 
of  senatorial  life.    They  have  earned  it 

Milward  Simpson  has  been  with  us 
for  only  one  term.  But  ui  that  time,  he 
has  made  many  warm  friends.  While  we 
have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  on  issues 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  him.  I 
hope  that  in  his  stay  here  he  has  ac- 
quired some  fondness  for  our  urban  East 
and  will  at  least  occasionally  pry  himsel.' 
loose  from  the  wide-open  spaces  of  the 
West  for  a  visit  back  to  Washington. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Milward  L.  Simpson,  not  to 
run  for  reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
deprive  this  body  of  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing Members  it  has  ever  known. 

Milward  Simpson  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  dedication  and  has  devoted  his  life 
to  constitutional  principles  of  govern- 
ment. He  has  served  his  State  of  Wyo- 
ming as  an  educator,  practicing  attorney, 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  Gov- 
ernor, and  U.S.  Senator.  In  each  of  these 
capacities,  he  has  distinguished  himsel' 
as  a  man  of  rare  abUity  and  keen  fore- 
sight. 

His  service  In  the  U 5.  Senate  has  been 
marked  by  his  tireless  efforts  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  his  SUte  In  its  best 
trswlitions.  He  has  devoted  his  consid- 
erable talents  to  the  preservation  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
has  always  weighed  each  legislative  pro- 
posal which  comes  before  the  Senate  on 


the  scales  of  the  Constitution  If  the 
proposal  fails  to  measure  up.  Senator 
Simpson  never  hesitates  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  in  conformity  with  his 
oath  of  office,  regardless  of  the  political 
consequences. 

I  count  it  a  distinct  privilege  to  have 
served  in  the  U.S  Senate  with  Milward 
Simpson  and  shall  always  treasure  his 
friendship.  I  wish  for  him  and  lus  lovely 
wife  the  very  best  of  everything  in  the 
years  ahead  as  he  returns  to  private 
life.  His  personal  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ments and  his  reputation  for  Integrity, 
honesty,  and  dedication  will  remain  as 
a  goal  to  which  we  all  should  aspire. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachu.'jetts  announced 
earlier  this  year  that  he  is  retiring  from 
the  Senate  and  will  not  seek  reelection. 
Tliose  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to 
work  with  Senator  Saltonstall  appre- 
ciate his  distinguished  work  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 
Senator  Saltonstall  comes  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts family  which  has  distin- 
guished Itself  through  the  years  by  their 
dedication  to  the  public  good.  Both  the 
Leveretts  and  the  Saltonstalls  have  long, 
outstanding  records  of  devotion  to  this 
Nation. 

Senator  Saltonstall  has  served  his 
State  long  and  well  as  Governor,  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  m  various  other  elected 
offices.  He  has  been  honored  by  his  fel- 
low legislators,  having  served  as  speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  for  8  years 
and  having  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
National   Governor's  Conference. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more 
courteous,  dignified  in  appearance  or 
conduct  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  His  wise 
counsel  and  esteemed  personality  will 
be  gieatly  missed  in  future  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  I  join  my  fellow  Senators  in 
wishing  him  and  his  lovely  wife  an 
active  and  happy  retirement  pursuing 
those  principles  which  he  has  always 
served  so  well. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  next 
January,  when  the  Senate  reconvenes, 
this  body  will  sorely  miss  the  presence  of 
one  of  its  senior  statesmen.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Leverett 
Saltonstall. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  us,  D(>mocrat 
as  well  as  Republican,  regrets  his  de- 
cision to  retire  from  public  life.  Senator 
Saltonstall  started  a  distinguished 
political  career  at  the  age  of  28  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  aldermen  in  Newton. 
Mass  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
'n  1944.  and  is  currently  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  in  this  body.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Appropriatioiis  Com- 
inittee.  which  holds  the  purse  strings  of 
^he  Government,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  defense. 

During  the  years,  1953  and  1954,  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the 
i>enate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  latter 
committee  and  is  now  recognized  as  one 
^f  the  Congress  top  experts  on  defense 


matters.  During  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  Senator 
attended  the  weekly  White  House  meet- 
ings at  which  general  legislative  matters 
were  discussed  with  the  leading  members 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Saltonstall  is  also  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Senate  Select 
Small  Business  Committee,  a  position 
which  has  enabled  him  to  aid  small  busi- 
nessmen all  over  the  country,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  also  an  important  and  respected 
member  of  his  party's  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can policy  committee  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican  con- 
ference and  a  member  of  the  joint 
Senate -House  Republican  leadership. 

The  Senator's  departure  from  the 
Washington  scene  will  create  a  void  that 
will  not  be  easily  or  soon  filled.  I  know- 
that  all  of  his  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  join  with  me  on  extending  to 
him  our  best  wishes  always. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  was 
very  distressed  to  learn  that  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Milward  Simpson,  had 
decided  to  retire  from  public  life  at  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  To  me. 
his  counsel  and  advice  and  friendship 
have  been  invaluable. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  can 
always  be  counted  on  for  sound  and 
practical  decisions  that  benefited  not 
only  his  State,  but  our  Nation  as  well. 

His  career,  which  included  being  a 
lawyer,  teacher,  Governor,  and  now  a 
Senator,  has  been  one  marked  by  dis- 
tinction and  success.  The  Nation  has 
benefited  greatly  from  the  service  of 
Milward  Simpson  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  you  have  our  vei-y  best 
wishes  for  your  future  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  at  this  opportunity  to  join  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  just 
and  deserved  tribute  to  two  of  our  num- 
ber who  have  elected  to  retire  to  private 
life  at  the  closing  of  the  89th  Congress, 
While  I  understand  and  fully  sympathize 
with  their  desire  to  spend  more  of  their 
time  at  home  with  their  families  and 
neighbors.  I  know  that  this  does  not 
mean  complete  retirement  in  either  case. 
Both  of  these  outstanding  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  share 
their  wisdom  in  public  affairs,  and,  as  is 
characteristic  of  them  both,  they  will 
respond  cheerfully  to  the  needs  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr,  Saltonstall!  has 
become  an  institution  in  his  own  time. 
There  have  been  few  in  our  or  any  gen- 
eration with  his  record  of  service  to  the 
people.  Alderman,  assistant  district  at- 
torney, member  and  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
U.S.  Senator  since  1944,  he  literally  has 
devoted  46  years  of  his  life  in  discharg- 
ing the  trust  of  public  ofBce.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Leverett  Salton- 
stall on  the  Appropriations  Committee 


of  the  Senate,  I  can  say  without  reserva- 
tion that  he  is  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious Members  of  this  body  I  have  ever 
known.  His  counsel  and  wisdom  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  has  the  same 
kind  of  distinguished  career.  Universally 
respected  as  a  practicing  attorney,  mem- 
ber of  the  Wyoming  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Governor  of  that  great  State, 
energetic  in  church,  fraternal,  and  civic 
affairs,  his  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  been  only  too  short. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
in  the  brief  4  yeai-s  Milward  Simpson 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  has 
made  his  mark  as  few  have  done  in  so 
brief  a  time.  I  can  say  w  ithout  qualifica- 
tion that  I  admire  him  as  one  of  the  most 
forthright  and  fearless  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  whose  principles  never 
falter.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  human, 
compassionate  person  with  perhaps  the 
biggest  and  warmest  heart  I  have  ever 
encountered.  If  tliere  Is  anyone  who 
does  not  Uke  and  respect  Milward  Simp- 
son. I  have  yet  to  meet  him.  A  man  of 
great  ability,  a  man  upon  whose  advice 
and  coul^sel  we  rely,  he  is  indeed  a  man 
whose  presence  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Many  words 
have  been  said  today  and  will  be  said 
honoring  him.  I  am  sure  he  knows  the 
pleasure  and  pride  I  feel  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Senate,  I  know  that  Senators  have  seen 
on  his  desk  the  beautiful  plaque  which 
was  presented  by  the  Harvard  crew  of 
1914  to  their  captain  and  bow  oarsman. 
Senator  Saltonstall.  It  reads: 
First  Across  the  Line  Then  and  Since. 

He  has  been  first  across  the  line  in  so 
many  things.  He  has  led  us  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  impossible  for  most 
people  to  know  the  hard  work  and  the 
dedication  that  he  has  given  on  this 
committee  and,  above  all,  the  considera- 
tion and  leadership  he  has  provided  to 
those  of  us  w  ho  serve  with  him  and  under 
him.  He  has  led  the  Republican  side  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Certainly,  when  General  Eisen- 
hower was  President,  he  made  clear  the 
great  deiJendence  he  placed  on  Senator 
Saltonstall's  service  to  the  country  on 
that  committee  and  in  the  Senate. 

I  shall  not  repeat  here  all  the  remark- 
able and  extensive  achievements  that 
highlight  Senator  Saltonstall's  long, 
long  career  in  public  service,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  the  Nation.  We  shall 
miss  his  leadership;  we  shall  miss  having 
amongst  us  a  good  friend. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to 
Senator  Saltonstall:  I  commend  you 
for  being  first  across  the  line  so  many 
times,  and  I  just  wish  you  did  not  choose 
to  cross  the  finish  Une  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  happy  to  join 
today  in  tribute  to  a  fellow  westerner. 
Milward  Simpson. 

Milward  Simpson  came  to  the  Senate 
with  an  extensive  background  of  work 
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and  experience.  Early  In  his  career  he 
taught  political  science  and  later  entered 
the  practice  of  law  Durlr\g  his  long 
years  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  his 
State  he  served  in  the  Wyoming  House 
of  Representatives,  and  later  as  Governor 
from  1955  to  1959.  After  his  service  as 
Governor  he  again  practiced  law  until 
his  election  to  the  Senate  In  1962 

IXirlng  his  years  in  the  Senate  he  has 
come  to  be  respected  by  his  colleagues  as 
an  extremely  able  legislator.  We  siiall 
miss  his  presence  In  the  Senate,  amd  we 
wish  him  well  In  the  future. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President.  It  Is  a 
very  melancholy  hour,  during  these  last 
days  of  the  89th  Congress,  in  which  we 
must  watch  *wo  of  our  most  valued  col- 
leagues take  their  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Lever ETT  Saltonst.all  has  served  In 
the  Senate  22  years:  Milwabd  Simp.son 
has  been  here  almost  as  long  as  I  have — 
he  wa.s  elected  4  years  ago — yet  both 
have  bt^come  integral  and  greatly  re- 
spected  Members   of   this  body. 

It  IS  said  they  are  very  different  In 
their  backgrounds,  perhaps  this  Is  true. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  basically  alike 
One  is  from  the  wild,  wild  west;  the 
other  is  the  progeny  of  an  old  and  aris- 
tocratic New  England  clan  But  both 
gentlemen  have  served  their  country 
with  distinction  and  honor,  both  have 
been  of  credit  to  their  States  and  to 
the  Senate  Both  are — in  a  very  fun- 
damental sense — gentlemen 

Leverett  Saltonstall  has  represented 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  In 
the  Senate  since  1944.  at  the  closing  of 
the  Second  World  War  His  record  from 
that  fateful  time  to  this  has  been  unsur- 
passed He  came  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Governor's  chair  in  Boston,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  three  times 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  seen 
fit  to  elect  and  reelect  Leverett  Salton- 
STAUL  to  the  Senate  on  four  occasions. 
He  retires  now  to  his  private  Interests 
and  pur.sults.  I  know  we  all  wish  him  well 
and  regret  his  leaving  this  body  I  have 
had  the  added  opportimity  to  serve  with 
Levihett  Saltonstall  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  well  as  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  count  that  one  of  my  good  for- 
tunes since  being  elected  to  the  Senate 
I  wish  Leverett  Godspeed,  but  I  trust 
and  hope  we  shall  have  many  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future  to  visit  with  him 
even  after  he  leaves  the  Senate 

I  wish  the  same  of  my  good  friend 
MiLWARD  Simpson  Wyoming  Is  many 
miles  further  than  Massachusetts  but 
his  wisdom  will  be  always  welcomed  by 
his  colleagues 

MawARD  Simpson  has  earned  a  deep 
respect  during  his  service  in  the  Senate 
I  say  without  hesitation  that  he  Is  one  of 
my  most  cherished  friends  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  I  shall  very  much  miss 
MiLWARo  Simpson  next  year  Regard- 
less of  the  personal  ability  and  Integrity 
of  his  successor — and  I  am  .sure  both  will 
be  srreat^-the  position  he  occupips  in  the 
esteem  of  all  his  friends  and  coUeasues 
will  be  difficult  to  replace  The  loss  of 
his  wisdom  and  his  ability  will  be  greatly 
felt. 

Both  these  friends  have  served  with 
honor  and  with  greatness,  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  country  can  have  the  benefit  of 


their  imof&clal  wisdom  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr  President.  It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  view  the  retire- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall. I  consider  It  a  personal  loss 
for  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  at 
his  Immediate  left  In  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  to  profit  from  his 
wisdom  and  patience  and  his  great 
leadership 

Others  far  more  gifted  in  the  choice 
of  fitting  and  appropriate  words  have 
rendered  him  the  tributes  and  the 
homage  which  he  so  richly  deserves.  I 
shall  miss  him  very  much.  There  will 
be  a  void  In  the  Senate  with  his  absence 
and  the  Senate  simply  will  not  be  the 
same  without  his  matchless  ability  to 
get  Senators  to  reason  with  each  other 
and  to  resolve  their  diCferences  In  the 
amity  that  Is  so  sorely  needed  not  only 
in  legislative  leadership  but  throughout 
our  troubled  world  today  whenever  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  nations  meet 
in  their  quest  for  peace. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate  does  not  mean  his  com- 
plete retirement  from  public  life.  I 
earnestly  wish  that  he  will  make  him- 
self available  for  our  Nations  further 
use  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Most 
of  all.  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  the 
very  best  of  happiness  and  health  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  I>akoU  Mr 
President.  I  wish  to  Join  In  the  richly 
deserved  tribute  being  paid  to  our  friend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Saltonstall)  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  sadness  that  we  are  coming  to  the 
close  of  this  session  with  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  our  finest  Members  of  the 
Senate — such  as  our  friend.  Lev — will  not 
be  returning  His  leaving  will  be  an  in- 
calculable loss  to  the  Senate  Itself,  to  his 
beloved  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  the  Nation. 

Lev  has  been  a  true  statesman  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  He  has  conducted 
himself  In  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Senate — always  the  unselfish  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  He  has  always  im- 
pressed me  with  his  great  Intelligence, 
his  knowledge  of  the  most  intricate  and 
Involved  subjects  and.  above  all.  his  good 
ludgment  and  good  sense. 

I  have  noted  that  when  the  going  got 
tough — and  this  happens  quite  often  In 
this  body — he  always  has  been  the  coura- 
geous soul  who  lent  Inspiration  to  all  of 
us  If  the  Senate  were  composed  of  only 
people  like  Leverett  Saltonstall  there 
would  be  httte  to  worry  atmut  and  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  could  sleep  much 
l)etter 

May  I  say  to  my  friend.  Lev.  that  he 
has  been  a  wonderful  friend  and  one  of 
the  most  perfect  gentleman  I  have  ever 
known — always  kindly,  considerate,  and 
so  completely  honest  These  are  the 
qualities  which  I  have  come  to  know  and 
appreciate  during  these  21  years  I  have 
worked  so  closely  with  iiim  Much  of 
this  time  he  was  ranking  Republican  on 
Uie  Appropriations  Committee  and  I  the 
second  ranking  member  His  work  on 
this  committee  has  been  most  outstand- 
ing.    However,  this  u  only  ona  of  the 


many  facets  of  his  overall  contribution.^ 
to  better  government  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. 

All  of  us  In  the  Senate  are  going  to 
miss  Lev  very  much.    I  hope  that  he  and 
his  most  gracious  wife  Alice  will  enjoy 
many  more  years  of  health  and  haijpi 
ness.  and  that  I  will  have  the  chance  t 
be  with  them  often  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  more  than  21 
years  in  the  Senate  I  have  seen  many 
Members  come  and  go.  Among  them 
have  been  some  of  the  greatest  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  One  of  these  fine  people 
Is  our  good  friend  Milward  Simpson,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

He  has  distinguished  himself  In  many 
fields  such  as  an  infantry  officer  ir. 
World  War  I.  an  educator,  a  lawyer,  a 
rancher,  a  State  legislator,  a  Governor 
and  a  Member  of  the  VS.  Senate.  Hp 
has  truly  been  a  great  citizen  and  one 
highly  respected  by  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  know  htm.  His 
record  as  a  US.  Senator  In  the  com- 
paratively brief  time  he  has  been  with 
us  has  been  most  outstanding. 

Milward  has  endeared  himself  to  every 
Member  of  the  U.S  Senate  by  his  kindly 
considerate  ways,  and  his  great  ability 
Not  the  least  of  his  fine  qualities  is  hi.s 
good  wit.  humor,  and  some  rather  salty 
stories  that  some  of  us  will  remember  for 
a  long  while.  Like  all  of  the  Member.^ 
of  the  Senate  I  regret  very  much  that 
our  friend  will  be  leaving  us.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  Mrs.  Simpson  and  he  will  be 
enjoying  many  more  years  of  happiness, 
and  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  them  often. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  Join  today  with  my 
many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
those  among  us  who  have  announced 
their  retirement  from  further  service  in 
this  body  effective  next  month,  and  par- 
ticularly to  my  junior  colleague  from 
Wyoming.  Milward  Simpson. 

My  association  with  Milward  Simpson 
has  been  a  long  and  pleasant  one  dating 
from  the  days  when  he  was  in  fact  my 
boss  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
at  the  Umverslty  of  Wyoming  where  I 
was  employed  for  some  13  years  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  history. 

Milward  Simpson  has  had  a  lone  ca- 
reer of  service  to  the  State  he  loves  so 
well,  first  as  Its  Governor  and  later  as 
one  of  Its  US,  Senators. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  he  has  been 
a  one-man  walking  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  is 
perhaps  more  responsible  tiian  any  one 
person  for  keeping  alive  the  description 
of  our  part  of  the  world  as  "Wonderful 
Wyoming," 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  diligence 
he  has  always  shown  in  representing  our 
State  at  any  level  and  to  wish  him  a  full 
and  rich  life  upon  his  departure  back  to 
the  country  he  loves  so  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
a  colleague  of  mine  since  we  were  both 
Governors  of  our  respective  States,  be- 
ginning in  the  late  1930's.  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall made  an  excellent  record  as 
Governor    of    Massachusetts.      He    was 


speaker  of  the  house  of  his  State  before 
he  was  Governor.  Then  he  has  been  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
many,  many  years. 

I  also  have  a  '•fellow"  feeling  for  him. 
in  that  he  is  a  farmer,  and  has  had  a 
substantial  dairy  over  the  years,  as  well 
as  many  horses. 

He  has  always  been  conscientious  in 
his  work.  He  has  been  a  patriot  through 
and  through.  What  he  ha.s  done  in  re- 
cent years  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Armed 
Senlces  Committee  deser\es  the  thanks 
of  all  Americans. 

I  am  sorry  Senator  Saltonstall  is 
leaving  this  body.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  when  I  say  we  regret  that  he  is 
leaving. 

The  other  Republican  Senator  who  was 
mentioned  is  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
.Mr.  Simpson  ] .  If  he  were  here,  I  would 
refer  to  him  as  a  "unique  character."  He 
is  very  much  beloved  by  us  all.  He 
Is  a  true  product  of  the  Wild  West,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  he  was  bom  there, 
but  he  has  fitted  wonderfully  well.  He 
has  been  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Wyoming.  He  has  taken  a  keen  interest 
not  only  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  our 
country,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
'.raveling  outside  this  country  with  him. 
and  he  Is  very  much  admired  and  re- 
spected in  other  countries  as  well. 

In  addition  to  being  a  statesman,  he 
has  been  a  humorist  of  sorts,  with  a  great 
store  of  stories,  with  which  he  would 
buoy  us  up  whenever  we  got  too  low  in 
his  presence. 

Milward  Simpson  has  always  been  fair. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  likable  men  I  have 
ever  served  with.  I  regret  to  see  him 
leave  tills  body. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.*'  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  best  wishes  to  those  that  have 
already  been  expressed  here  to  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts. 
I  have  served  with  Senator  Salton- 
stall since  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1955 
and  his  advice  and  guidance  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me.  He  Is  one  of  the 
ranking  Members  of  the  Senate,  both  in 
terms  of  service  and  in  stature.  Fair- 
ness and  openmlndedness  are  his  hall- 
mark and  his  ability  to  reconcile  two 
conflicting  points  of  view  ha.s  won  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  of  his 
colleagues. 

Senator  Saltonstall  Is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  I  have  served 
»nth  him  for  the  pa.st  7  years.  During 
this  time.  I  iiave  had  an  op{X)rtunlty  to 
obsene  how  carefully  he  handles  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  always  openhearted.  and  percep- 
^ve  of  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate. 
Senator  Saltonstall  has  a  knack  of  re- 
uvlng  tensions  at  a  crucial  time  with  a 
u^ht  remark.  His  record  of  22  vears  of 
achievement  is  a  tribute  to  himself  and 
w  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Webster's  dictionary  defines  the  word 
statesman"  as: 

A  man  versed  in  the  principles  and  art  of 
goTernment:  one  who  shows  unusual  wis- 
dom In  treating  or  directing  great  public 
™atKTs  a  matter  occupied  with  the  affairs 
«  government  and  influential  In  shaping  its 
PoUcy.  "^    " 


In  every  respect.  Senator  Saltonstall 
fulfills  this  definition.  He  is  well  versed 
in  the  principles  and  art  of  government, 
and  he  showrs  imusual  wisdom  at  every 
turn. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  and  to  come  to  know  him.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  honor  a  man  who 
has  been  such  a  tribute  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. We  shall  miss  him.  but  in  his  re- 
tirement he  can  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  served  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation  well.  His  record  of  46 
years  of  public  service  as  alderman,  as- 
sistant district  attorney,  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
Governor  and  finally,  as  U.S.  Senator  is 
a  record  of  which  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  jiistly  proud. 

My  best  wishes  and  I  am  sure  the  best 
wishes  of  all  Senators  go  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Milwakd  Simpson,  announced 
that  he  was  retiring  from  the  Senate. 
This  news  was  received  by  me  with  both 
sorrow  and  understanding.  I  was  sorrj' 
because  during  his  years  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  him,  and  we  served  together 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I  have  come  to  know  him 
not  only  as  a  friend  but  as  a  fearless 
advocate  for  his  constituents.  He  has 
always  voted  according  to  his  conscience, 
and  political  expediency  has  no  place  in 
his  makeup. 

Perhaps  a  Senator  gets  to  know  his 
colleagues  best  through  association  on  a 
committee.  It  is  here  that  one  has  an 
opportunity  to  measure  the  quality  of 
intelligence,  the  clarity  of  thought  and 
the  strength  of  conscience  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  nature  of  this  association 
and  the  nature  of  committee  activities 
makes  this  possible.  Milward  Simpson 
brought  to  the  Interior  Committee  the 
kind  of  wisdom  and  understanding  that 
is  only  acquired  from  great  and  varied 
experience.  His  contributions  to  the 
delllserations  of  the  committee  were  im- 
mense and,  while  his  advice  was  not  al- 
ways followed,  his  counsel  was  always 
sought. 

Diligence  is  his  watchword,  and  only 
111  health  could  ke^  him  from  his  work. 
He  did  his  homework,  and  you  could 
always  be  sure  that  he  had  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislation  before  the 
committee. 

It  was  evident  in  all  his  work  that  his 
primary  concern  was  for  the  people,  and 
especially  the  little  people.  As  Senators 
will  recall,  last  May  24  Milward  Simpson 
traveled  over  4,000  miles  to  deliver  a 
commencement  address  in  his  home 
State  of  Wyoming.  The  Valley  Grade 
Schcx>l  graduating  class  of  1966  will  long 
remember  the  occasion.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  when  a  busy  U.S.  Senator  will  take 
the  time  to  attend  and  address  a  grad- 
uating class  of  one  student,  but  then 
Milward  Simpson  is  a  rare  kind  of  man. 
He  has  always  been  a  ready  champion 
of  worthy  causes. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  honor 
a  man  who  has  brought  honor  to  the 
Senate.  We  shall  miss  him.  but  he  can 
go  into  retirement  secure  In  the  knowl- 


edge that  he  has  served  Wyoming  and 
the  Nation  well.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
are  justly  proud  of  Senator  Simpson. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Senators 
when  I  say  that  our  best  wishes  go  with 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
lose  a  trusted  friend  and  coworlver  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall.  retires 
from  the  Senate.  I  sincerely  regret  his 
retirement  but  I  respect  his  judgment. 
Over  the  years  I  have  never  had  a  more 
delightful  companion,  nor  one  I  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  both  at  work  and  in 
a  social  way. 

I  have  been  on  both  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  Senator  Saltonstall  for 
many  years.  We  have  worked  closely 
together  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances: 
secret  hearings,  open  hearings,  around- 
the-table  conferences,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  His  capacity  for  work  is 
great.  His  application  to  the  job  at  hand 
never  varies,  and  he  has  t>etn  effective  in 
conferences,  in  committees,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  was  becau.se  he 
has  a  fine  intelligence,  he  applied  him- 
self well,  he  mspired  confidence  and  has 
good  judgment.  All  of  these  things  com- 
bine to  make  him  an  effective  and  highly 
valuable  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  honor,  in- 
tegrity, and  loyalty  remain  virtues  in  the 
lives  of  our  people,  and  are  valued  in  the 
Senate,  only  that  long  will  Leverett 
Saltonstall's  valuable  work  here  live  in 
our  Nation  because  he  has  personified 
these  virtues  and  helped  build  them  into 
the  very  fabric  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  our  friend  for 
the  splendid  record  of  his  achievements 
in  the  Senate  and  in  his  home  State.  I 
congratulate  him  on  the  honors  he  has 
obtained  and  the  esteem  he  has  won. 

As  a  devoted  and  admiring  friend.  I 
wish  for  him  and  his  charming  wife. 
Alice,  many  more  years  of  usefulness  and 
happiness  which  each  of  them  richly  de- 
serve. 

Mrs.  Stennis  joins  me  in  these  senti- 
ments and  in  these  good  wishes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  two 
statements  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr  Cooper]  paying 
tribute    to    Senators    Saltonstall    and 

SiMPSO.V. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statements  by  Senator  Cooper 

It  ha«  been  my  great  privilege  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

We  will  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  Ills 
patient  manner,  but  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
thought. 

In  all  of  his  service.  Leverett  Saltonstall 
has  fulfilled  the  great  tradition  of  his  family 
and  his  State. 

I  pay  tribute  to  his  work  and  to  his  many 
accomplishments.  We  will  miss  his  presence 
in  the  Chamber  very  much. 

It  has  also  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  Milward  Simpson  in  his  years  in  the 
Senate.  I  know  the  affection  in  which  he  is 
held,  and  I  know  how  very  much  he  will  be 
nUssed 
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I  k&ow  the  attention  and  the  care  he  has 
^ven  to  his  work,  and  I  also  know  the  est^-em 
given  to  his  views  We  will  miss  his  c<»m- 
pany  and  his  thought,  aoid  we  hop*  that  he 
will  visit  with  us  often. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  my  fellow  Senators  who  have 
spoken  so  pleasantly  about  Senator 
Simpson  and  me  this  morning.  I  caruiot 
feel  anything  but  gratitude  for  what  they 
say;  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure 
and  happiness  for  me  to  be  Joined  In 
these  tributes  with  my  friend  fr>m 
Wyoming.  He  and  I  formed  a  frieiid- 
ship,  as  I  have  figured  out  this  momlig. 
some  40  years  ago.  While  we  did  not  5e€ 
each  other  many  times  In  the  Intervening 
years,  these  last  4  years  while  he  an^l  I 
have  served  together  in  this  body  hi.ve 
reempnasized  that  early  friendship;  and 
certainly  it  has  gone  forward  both 
happily  and  continuously  since  we  hi.ve 
both  been  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Thi.s  ;s  not  the  time  to  make  a  speech; 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  I  appreciate  more 
than  I  can  tell  the  friendships  thai  I 
have  accumulated  here  over  the  past  22 
years  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  or  on  this  s  de 
of  the  aisle,  they  are  all  my  friends  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  While  we  dlfer 
at  times,  our  objective  has  been  the 
same — to  put  forward  and  advance  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

As  has  been  mentioned  here  this  morn- 
ing. Winston  Churchill  has  been  quoted 
as  not  wishing  to  be  called  a  statesmi.n. 
and  a-^  having  said.  "A  statesman  Is  a 
dead  tx)litlcian." 

I  am  confident  that  both  Senator 
Simpson  and  I  are  still  very  much  alive, 
still  vpr>-  much  interested  in  goverrmne  it. 
and  certainly  Just  as  much  fx>llttcians  to- 
day, ard  when  we  complete  our  service 
here.  a.s  we  have  been  while  we  have  bten 
Members  of  this  body 

So.  in  conclusion,  I  Just  say.  Thank 
you  all  for  what  you  have  said,  and  lor 
the  opportunities  and  the  pleasures  that 
you  have  irlven  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  during  the  past  22  years 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President.  I.  tiX), 
am  ov.rAhelmed  with  the  generality  of 
my  coIlea>;ues  with  respect  to  our  de- 
partur^^  from  the  US.  Senate. 

IncidentaUy.  Wyoming,  although  It  Is 
the  lOth  largest  State  in  area,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  340.000.     It  has  a  mean 
altltudf-   of   6,500    feet      We   call    It   the 
land  of  high  altitude  and  low  multitude. 
During  my  last  campaign  I  went  Into 
the  Sunlight  Basin,  and  while  there,  en- 
count*>rtKj    an    old    friend    who    asked, 
"What  you  running  for  this  Ume,  Mil- 
ward?" 
I  said     The  US  Senate." 
He   said.    •There's   some   right   smart 
people  In  that  Senate,  ain't  they?" 
I  replied.  "I  am  sure  there  are." 
Then   he  said.     There's  some  not  so 
smart,  too.  alnt  they?" 
I  said.  "I  suppose  so." 
He  said.    And  pretty  hard  to  tell  them 
apart  ain't  If" 

But  I  ran  testify  that  It  Is  not  dlCQcult 
to  tell  them  apart,  because  my  asaocta- 
tlon  w:th  all  the  other  99  Members  of 
this  body  has  given  me  a  feeling  of  love 
and  affection  for  each   and  every  one. 


and  a  realization  of  the  ability  of  each 
and  every  one. 

I  appreciate  what  the  staff  has  done; 
I  appreciate  what  the  attendants  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  done.  I  am  grateful  to  all  of 
you:  doormen,  staff  members,  secretar- 
ies. Congressional  Record  reporters, 
everyone,  for  the  courtesies  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  departure  from  this 
body  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  leave  a  void  of  consider- 
able dimension  in  this  body.  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall  throughout  his 
brilliant  career  of  public  service  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  faith;  as  a  man 
of  personal  courage  and  with  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  I  was  privileged  to 
have  known  Leverett  Saltonstall  a 
good  number  of  years  ago  when  I  at- 
tended Harvard  Law  School.  Lev  was  a 
marked  man  when  I  knew  him  then — 
marked  for  greatness — and  he  achieved 
that  greatness  even  before  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  Infinite  good  wis- 
dom elected  him  to  be  their  Governor. 
Few  men  in  public  life  are  as  true  to  their 
trust  as  Lev  Saltonstall.  When  Gover- 
nor Saltonstall  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  he  served  out  his  term  as  Gover- 
nor even  though  by  so  doing  he  lost  valu- 
able seniority  In  the  Senate.  This  was 
an  act  typical  of  the  Integrity  and  char- 
acter of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  the  afternoon  of  a 
brilliant  career  of  public  service  but  it  is 
not  the  evening  of  that  career.  Lev 
Saltonstall  has  been  far  too  active  In 
the  affairs  of  his  State  and  Nation  to  be 
writing  an  end  to  that  chapter  of  his  life 
by  his  retirement. 

Blessed  with  a  magnificent  and  lovely 
wife  and  together  with  a  fine  family  he 
can  anticipate  many  years  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed  the  bill  *S.  2621)  for  the  re- 
lief of  loannls  A  VasUopoulos,  with 
amendments,  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  5849  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Thomas; 

H  R.  10090.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Jeaae  W. 
Stutu.  Jr.; 

HR  10481  An  act  for  th«  r«U«f  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen; 

HR.  10876.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Parmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property 
In  Jackaon  County.  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churchee 
Cemetery,  a  corporation;  and 

HJt.  15197.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Jan 
Drobot. 

The  messaflre  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8  84  An  act  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  Improve- 
ments made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater 


County.  Wyo..  if  and  when  such  lands  revert 
to  the  United  States: 

S.  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950.  providing  for  the  constnic- 
tlon  of  airports  in  or  close  proximity  to  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  and  na- 
tlonal  recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees: 

S.  688.  An  act  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Bawikhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  aa 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means  and 
measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Ku; 

S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Martinez  Torres; 

S.  1566.  Ac  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Qovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  Its  functions,  and  for 
other  piirpoees; 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  PaclHc  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  PrlbUof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on 
the  Prlbliof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  otters 
on  the  high  seas; 

8.  2801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hele'  . 
OUbert  Maddagtrt  and  Heather  Gilbert  Mad- 
daglrl: 

8.2829.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(a) 
(17)    of    the    Immigration    and   Nationality 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the 
territory  of  Guam; 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concession*  at  the  National  25oologlcal  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  IndlvldUAls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8.  338G.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estat 
llshment  of   the   Joseph   H.  Hlrshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Gardens,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act 
1916.  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemptlo: 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act; 

8.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  tto 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1945 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  t:"." 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  Unite : 
States  against  the  Chinese  Communist  re 
glme; 

HR.  13955  An  act  to  establish  the  pa-st 
and  present  location  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  certain  purp>oses: 

HR  14355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rdilroic 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Vnen: 
ployment  Insurance  Act.  and  the  Rallrofirf 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits 
to  children  ages  18  to  21.  Inclusive,  and  for 
other  purf>oses; 

HJl.  14517.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-  203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  vessel  Joh- 
r.  Dreics  In  the  coastwise  trade  while  It  L= 
owTied  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  16958.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estat- 
llahment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a 
vocational  and  technical  Inatltute;  and 

H  R.  17385.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act.  .ind  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HR  6348.  An  act  for  ths  relief  of  Mrs 
Rose  Thomas. 

HR.  10090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
W    Stutts,  Jr  ; 


H.R.  10481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Owen;  and 

HR.  15197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Drobot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

H.B.  10876.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property 
in  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  to  Skyline 
Churches  Cemetery,  a  corporation;  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INLAND.  GREAT 
LAKES,  AND  WESTERN  RIVERS 
RULES  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
VESSELS  I 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  Ijefore 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1349) 
to  amend  the  inland.  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rivers  rules  concerning  sailing 
vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  In 
length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S, 
1349.)  to  amend  the  inland.  Great  Lakes, 
and  western  rivers  rules  concerning  sail- 
ing vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in 
length,  which  was,  on  page  3.  after  line 
8,  Insert: 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  .\?t 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  (late   of  enactment  of   this   Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  added  an  amendment 
to  make  the  bill  effective  90  days  after 
enactment,  so  that  all  interested  parties 
will  have  ample  notice  of  the  changes  In 
the  navigation  rules. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  In  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  wa.s  acreed  to. 


CHAMIZAL  HIGHWAY— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disasreeins  voles  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  11555)  to 
provide  a  border  highway  along  the  U.S. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  the  Chamizal 
boimdary  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  20,  1966,  p.  28190,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rejxirt. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  House 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $12  mil- 
lion to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  con 


vided  that  the  State  of  Texas  agreed  to 
pay  an  equal  amoimt. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  an  appropria- 
tion not  to  exceed  $8  million  to  cover 
half  of  the  cost  of  actual  construction 
and  all  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary right-of-way  and  of  engineering. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


TARIFF    TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN 
ARTICLES — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11216  •  re- 
lating to  the  tariff  treatment  of  articles 
assembled  abroad  of  products  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  20,  1966,  p.  28222-28223, 
Congressional  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  basic 
House  bill  provided  tariff  exemption  for 
U.S.  products  which  are  shipped  abroad, 
incorporated  in  an  article  assembled 
abroad,  and  reimported  into  this  country. 

The  Senate  agreed  with  the  House  pro- 
vision, but  because  of  the  passage  of 
time,  amended  the  bill  to  preserve  the 
effective  date  of  August  30,  1963.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  with  this  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  next  amendment  closes  a  button 
loophole  under  which  almost-finished 
buttons  are  shipped  into  the  Virgin  Is- 
land, where  holes  are  drilled  in  them  and 
then  they  are  shipped  into  this  countr>' 
duty  free.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
with  the  Senate  amendment  which  im- 
poses the  regular-button  tariff  on  these 
buttons;  however,  they  felt  the  amend- 
ment should  not  become  effective  for  120 
days.  The  Senate  conferees  yielded  on 
the  60-day  effective  date  fixed  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

Another  Senate  amendment  provides 
duty-free  treatment  for  specialized 
teaching  aids  used  in  the  Montessori  and 
other  methods  of  classroom  instruction 
for  children,  conforming  the  law  for 
these  articles  to  the  rules  which  apply 
to  more  usual  forms  of  teaching  aids 
such  as  books,  maps,  and  so  forth.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  with  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  felt  that  Communist 
products  should  not  be  entitled  to  free 
entry  as  the  Senate  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided. 

The  Senate  conferees  yielded  on  this 
point,  and,  imder  the  conference  agree- 
ment, duty-free  treatment  will   be   af- 


coimtries  qualifying  for  most-favored- 
nation  treatment. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  permits  cer- 
tain scientific  instruments  to  be  imported 
duty  free  for  specified  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  another  Senate  amendment 
which  pei-mits  duty-free  enti-y  of  gifts 
from  Canadians  to  the  International 
Peace  Garden  in  Dunseith,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  of  most- 
favored-nations  treatment  for  Commu- 
nist countries  is  an  important  issue,  and 
I  assume  that  it  is  a  matter  that  will  at- 
tract the  attention  next  year  of  both  the 
Ways  and  Meai^s  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  In  this  legisla- 
tion, we  do  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  raised.  We  think  that  issue 
had  better  await  a  general  overall  study 
of  the  matter. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TEACHING  OP 
ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  IN  AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  economy  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  complex  and  is  often  confus- 
ing, even  to  those  of  us  who  are  required 
by  our  duties  to  deal  with  its  ramifica- 
tions almost  daily.  Without  some  basic 
training  In  the  fundamental  concepts 
upon  which  our  economy  operates,  a 
totally  incomprehensible  picture  con- 
fronts the  graduates  of  our  high  schools 
across  the  Nation  as  they  begin  their 
careers  as  active  citizens. 

Although  some  progress  has  been 
made,  and  more  is  being  made,  many  stu- 
dents in  our  elementary  and  high  schools 
are  not  receiving  this  basic  training  to- 
day, and  the  problem  fully  warrants  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  even  at  this  late 
hour  in  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
high  school  graduates  of  today  will  be 
the  voters  of  1968  and  1969.  Whether 
or  not  our  American  economic  system  is 
to  remain  productive,  dynamic,  and  free 
may  well  depend  upon  the  decisions  on 
economic  policy  of  these  and  subsequent 
classes. 

In  the  past,  economics  ha^  been  treated 
chiefly  as  an  esoteric  subject,  reserved  for 
study  at  the  college  level,  and  then 
mainly  for  academic  purposes  of  study- 
ing the  refinements  of  economic  theories. 
This  is  just  not  good  enough — especially 
when  only  a  minority  of  high  school 
graduates  ever  attend  college,  and  cer- 
tainly less  than  a  majority  of  those  who 
do  attend  actually  take  a  course  in  eco- 
nomics while  they  are  there. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  in  1964-65  shows  that  only 
about  30  percent  of  our  high  schools  at 
that  time  required  a  course  in  economics. 
For  most  of  those  high  schools  requiring 
such  a  course,  the  level  of  the  instruc- 
tion could  only  be  considered  dismal,  be- 
cause in  1963  only  22  State.';  required  that 
the  teachers  of  social  studies  courses  ha^'e 
at  least  1  course  in  economics  for  certifi- 
cation themselves.  Only  eight  States 
met  this  requirement  in  1959. 

In  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  shall  necessarily  be 
dealing  with  economists  frequently,  as  I 
have  already  been  doing  in  the  past.    I 
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cannot  say  that  the  splitting  of  hairs  by 
these  professlorml  witnesses  Is  a  pro<»5s 
I  have  enjoyed  or  ext«ct  to  enjoy  In  the 
future 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  needs  to 
be  uniformity  In  the  Interpretation  of 
complex  economic  dar^,  nor  unanimity  In 
the  recommendation  which  ex[.)ert  wit- 
nesses make  atxiut  economic  and  flnin- 
clal  policy  Although  It  sometimes  leads 
to  the  negation  of  the  analyses  presented 
by  them  insofar  bls  Its  Influence  on  lei.'Ls- 
latlon  Is  concerned,  diversity  of  opinion 
has  Its  advantages  and  I  am  not  on«-  to 
say  otherwl.se. 

It  was  with  relief  that  I  learned  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education  are  directed  toward  jb- 
talnlng  agreement  on  the  basic  elements 
of  our  American  economy  to  be  t  re- 
sented Ui  youngsters  from  kindergarten 
through  college  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  I  learned  that  the  Joint  council 
has  had  considerable  success  in  these 
efforts 

This  MrK:-i;  !/ii::.>:,  .^las  been  In  existence 
for  about  I  ■<  years  and  ha^i  gradu.illy 
developed  its  programs  and  extended  Its 
activities  throughout  the  Nation.  Its  ap- 
proach has  been  entirely  professlo  ial. 
and  It  has  built  lUs  organization  at  the 
local  level,  utilizing  the  broadest  possible 
spectrum  of  those  who  play  Important 
roles  In   Dur  economic  life. 

One  of  Its  most  effective  devices  for 
reaching  the  teachers  In  our  schools  has 
been  the  summer  Institute,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  these  diverse  inte  est 
groups  meet  to  present  and  to  discuss  the 
concepts  of  our  basic  economic  sys.em 
with  teachers  of  the  social  science 
courses  at  the  high  school  level,  or  the 
principals  of  the  elementary  schooL  . 

A  recent  workshop  In  economic  educa- 
tion Ls  Illustrative.  This  workshop  was 
held  July  18  to  August  5  In  Little  Rock. 
Ark  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  Uni- 
versity jf  Arkansas,  and  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education. 

The  speakers  who  addressed  the  work- 
shop were  distinguished,  to  say  the  Wast 
They  included  the  Honorable  Charles 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Honorable  Ehigcne  Brader- 
man.  Deputy  .Assistant  Secretary  for 
Commercial  Affairs  and  Business  Activ- 
ities. Department  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Stanley  Cain.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Honorable  Dean  Coston. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Mr  Lanny  Trawlck. 
Director  of  Consumer  Education.  Food 
and  Drug  AdmmLstratlon 

Prom  the  business  world  there  were 
many  representatives:  Burt  S  Cross. 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  li 
Manufacturing  Co  .  spoke  to  the  group,  as 
did  Dudley  Dowell.  president  of  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co  ;  and  Wlllard 
Qarvey.  president  of  World  Homes.  Inc.. 
and  a  member  of  the  joint  council  board. 

Mr  Marvin  Friedman  of  the  AFL-CIO 
department  of  research  spoke,  as  did 
Dr.  Allen  O.  Felix,  manager  of  school  and 
college  relations  for  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Economists  from  E.  I  du 
Pont  and  Reynolds  Metals  also  ad- 
dressed the  group 

Many  representatues  of  the  American 
banking  comm'-inity  participated.    These 


Included  Darryl  Francis,  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  as 
well  as  Stephen  Koptls.  vice  president, 
and  Dr  Eugene  A  Leonard,  assistant 
vice  president  of  that  bank. 

The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion was  established  in  1948  It  has  op- 
erated consistently  on  the  basis  of  sev- 
eral simple  but  firm  principles.  Those 
principles  include  locaJ  community  con- 
trol, local  community  support,  and  close 
ties  with  elementary,  high  school,  and. 
since  1954.  college  and  university  teach- 
ers and  professors 

Some  44  councils  on  economic  educa- 
tion have  been  set  up  In  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  Each  of 
these  councils  .serves  as  a  voluntary 
group  working  to  Improve  economic  edu- 
cation by  mobilizing  community  orga- 
rvlzatlons  local  business,  local  farm 
boards,  school  superintendents,  and  col- 
lege and  university  staffs. 

The  councils  are  financially  autono- 
mous and  raise  their  own  funds  on  a  vol- 
untary basts  from  business,  labor,  and 
farm  groups  Up  to  now.  they  have  not 
received  any  governmental  aid.  and  they 
employ  relatively  few  but  highly  com- 
petent educators  and  economists.  Many 
of  the  coimclls  develop  their  own  mate- 
rials for  their  schools  In  cooperation  with 
economists  and  educators  attached  to 
nearby  colleges  and  universities 

The  Joint  council  Is  a  decentralized  or- 
ganization whose  national  office  operates 
SLs  a  private  service  organization  going 
about  Its  business  of  improving  economic 
education  in  the  United  States  thus  far 
without  governmental  aid  This  philos- 
ophy of  voluntary  action  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  together  with  strict  avoidance 
of  partisanship  and  special  pleading.  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  democratic  tradition 
of  private  activity  a/id  public  response 
which  characterizes  our  country. 

Demand  for  better  training  In  econom- 
ics all  the  way  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege has  created  a  tremendous  desire 
for  help  from  school  systems  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  demonstration 
has  led  to  mounting  expenses  which  are 
necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of  consult- 
ing and  materials  assistance  given  to 
school  systems  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  both  the  national  office  and  af- 
filiated councils. 

Congress  should  recognize  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  work  which  the  Joint 
council  and  Its  affiliated  councils  are 
doing  to  improve  economic  education. 
A  recognition  of  the  problem  and  sense 
of  urgency  are  required  If  the  people  In 
this  country  of  ours  are  to  be  given  the 
training  they  need  as  clUzens  in  a  viul. 
free  society. 

The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu- 
cation and  Its  affiliated  organizations 
deserve  the  attention  of  each  of  us  In 
the  legislative  branch  who  represent 
those  30  States  where  councils  on  eco- 
nomic education  are  now  operating  In 
the  20  States  where  no  councils  are  now 
operating,  Congress  can  certainly  play 
a  larger  role  In  developing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  economic  education. 

The  Joint  council  is  attempting  to 
provide  the  tocls  of  understanding  neces- 
sary to  develop  an  informed  electorate. 
Only  Informed  citizens — citizens  who 
understand   basic    economic    facts    and 


analysis — can  provide  the  healthy  en- 
vironment back  home  at  the  grassroots 
that  will  pei-mit  us  as  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  legislate  wisely. 

Only  an  Informed  citizenry  will  permit 
our  economic  system  to  remain  strong 
and  bring  about  an  ever-Increasing 
standard  of  living.  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize these  facts.  All  of  us — but  par- 
ticularly businessmen,  labor,  and  farm- 
ers in  the  private  sector — have  a  stake 
In  more  effective  economic  education. 

Mr  President,  the  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education  does  not  sponsor 
any  economic  Ideology  nor  espouse  any 
particular  brand  of  economic  theory.  It 
seeks  to  provide  the  basic  ideas  about 
how  our  economy  works;  the  tools,  as  it 
were,  for  the  young  student  to  use  In 
developing  hLs  thinking  and  understand- 
ing of  the  economy  and  Its  operation 
With  these  tools  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  him  to  decide  that  our  system 
does  not  work  to  his  satisfaction. 

He  could  even  use  them  to  decide  that 
he  prefers  the  Communist  theories  of 
economics,  because  they  are  tools  of 
analysis  and  understanding  for  him  to 
do  with  as  his  judgment  dictates.  He  is 
unlikely  to  reach  this  conclusion,  how- 
ever, unless  those  of  us  who  are  respon- 
sible for  i?ovemlng  and  educating  the 
Nation  fail  completely  In  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  result  to  be  anticipated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  that  many  more  of  our  yoimgsters 
will  learn  as  much  about  the  operations 
of  their  economy  as  they  learn  about  the 
operation  of  an  automobile.  They  will 
become  more  Intelligent  and  dedicated 
citizens  capable  of  making  more  respon- 
-slble  Judgments  at  the  polls  and  else- 
where concerning  the  economic  Issues 
which  confront  the  Nation,  I  very  much 
fear  that  the  economic  problems  which 
will  confront  the  Nation  in  the  future 
will  be  at  least  as  difficult  as  those  we 
have  faced  In  the  past. 

Who  among  us  would  like  to  support 
the  proposition  that  we  have  dealt 
Ideally  with  our  economy  thus  far?  The 
youth  of  today  will  be  confronted  tomor- 
row with  the  decisions  as  to  candidates 
and  programs  which  affect  their  liveli- 
hood and  that  of  their  children.  The 
decisions  made  will  be  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  concerning 
the  Joint  CoimcU  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion and  the  details  of  some  of  Its  pro- 
grams be  printed  In  the  Record  Immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

<See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  should  now  like  to  refer  to  Dr. 
M.  L.  Frankel.  president  and  director  of 
the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
and  its  principal  staff  member  since  It 
was  established.  I  first  met  Dr.  Frankel 
In  East  Orange.  N  J  .  on  the  occasion  ol 
one  of  my  first  nationwide  radio  broad- 
casts. I  recall  it  clearly.  It  was  at  the 
"American  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air," 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  Univer- 
sal Military  Training,  and  It  demon- 
strated the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  that 
can  be  developed  by  high  school  students 
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when  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
,onfront  national  Issues. 

Very  recently.  Dr.  Frankel   has  been 
Invited  to  the  first  study  conference  on 
education  ever  sponsored  by  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  he  was  selected 
to  be  the  opening  .sfjeaker  for  that  sym- 
posium which  was  held  In  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal.   This  meeting  was  highly  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States. 
as  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  progress 
being  made  here,  as  limited  as  it  is.  is 
much   greater   than   among    the   NATO 
countries    in    Europe.      The   conference 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  'Tnternational  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education"  to  be  spon- 
sored by  one  of  the  existing  international 
organizations.    Clearly,  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  the  leadership  In  any 
such  international  group. 

Dr  Frankel  went  directly  from  LLsbon 
to  Japan  where  he  spent  8  days  of  in- 
tensive consultation  with  the  Japanese 
Committee  on  Economic  Development 
and  other  Interested  Japanese  groups. 
He  reports  that  the  Japanese  are  very 
much  interested  In  developing  a  program 
of  economic  education  patterned  after 
the  program  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education.  One  of  the  Interest- 
ing points  he  reports  is  that  a  group  of 
17  Japanese  teachers  and  professors  who 
previously  were  In  the  United  States  for 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education  have  now  become 
the  opposition  leadership  in  the  faculties 
of  Japan  to  the  Marxist  influence  of  the 
Japanese  Teachers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Frankel  wrote  to  me 
about  his  visits  to  Lisbon  and  Japan 
shortly  after  his  return  to  New  York.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  hi.s  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  Immediately 
following  the  statement  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  have  done 
little  to  assist  in  the  process  of  cducatintr 
our  young  citizens  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  our  Nation,  but  .some 
progress  is  being  made  Belatedly,  eco- 
nomic education  was  added  to  the  list  of 
critical  subjects"  under  title  III  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

It  was  added  as  the  ninth  such  subject, 
however,  and  I  think  it  deser\-es  much 
higher  priority.  Recently  I  obtained  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Kucatlon,  and  Welfare  on  what  had  been 
done  and  was  being  done  to  assLst  eco- 
nomic education  under  this  provision,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi.s  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  Dr.  Frankel's  report  on  his 
visit  to  Lisbon  and  Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  3.  > 

Mr.  LONG  of  L<3uisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  have  also  obtained  a  report  from 
"le  National  Science  Foundation  relat- 
'28  to  Its  activities  in  support  of  eco- 
nomics and  economic  education.     I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  report  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  316 

Whereas  a  wldeepread  understanding  of 
tlie  operations  and  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  is  essential  if  our  people 
are  to  meet  their  responsibilities  as  citizens, 
voters,  and  participants  in  a  basically  prlvat* 
enterprise  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  depends  upon  a 
widespread  xmderstandlng  of  the  implica- 
tions of  taxation.  Government  spending, 
monetary  measures,  employment,  unem- 
ployment, and  proper  price,  wage,  and  profit 
decisions:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  as  a 
part  of  its  continuing  responslblUtv  for  studv 
of  matters  relating  to  the  Economic  Re- 
port should  (1)  conduct  a  detailed  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  practices  In  eco- 
nomic education  followed  at  all  school 
levels  and  In  adult  training;  and  (2i  make 
findings  and  recommendations  on  the  ade- 
quacy and  objectivity  of  any  curriculum  re- 
lating to  economic  practices,  leadership,  and 
forces,  and  on  the  necessity  and  feasibility 
of  large-scale  Federal  and  private  aid  aimed 
at  Improving  the  skills  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  In  the  use  of  new  technology 
for  the  dissemination  of  economic  under- 
standing at  all  levels,  including  adult  edu- 
cation. 


Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 
Senator 


Claiborne  Pell. 
Vance  Hartke. 
Prank  E.  Moss. 
Harri.so.n  a   Williams.  Jr. 
Daniel  K.  Inouvb. 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Prank  Church. 
P)iiLip  A  Hart. 

l^EVERETT  SaLTONSTAIX. 

Henry  M  Jackson. 
Winston  L  PRotrrY. 
J.  W.  F^tlbright. 
John  Sparkman. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  merely  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  economic 
education  of  our  youngsters  should  re- 
ceive greater  attention  and  priority  than 
it  has  heretofore,  and  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  should  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 

Following  his  reelection  to  the  Senate, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas]  will  serve  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  the  90th  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  has  long  been  interested  in 
economic  education,  and  he  has  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution.  He  has 
also  authorized  me  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  he  will  give  priority  to  this  matter. 
and  looks  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
personal  interest  to  holding  the  hearings 
and  formulating  appropriate  recommen- 
dations for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gre.ss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  names  of  the  Senator.s  who 
are  cosponsors  with  me  on  the  resolution 
bo  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Senator  E.  L.  Babtlktt. 

Senator  Freo  R.  Harris. 

Senator  Hihajii  L.  Fono. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discussed  the  resolution 
with  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  an  interest  in  it.  I  know  of  no 
objection  whatever  to  it.  I  know  that 
many  of  them  have  been  well  and 
favorably  aware  of  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education  for 
some  time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  involves  virtually  no  cost  to 
the  Government.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  316)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  National  Office  of  the  Joint  CouNcn, 
ON  Economic  Education 
The  national  office  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education,  located  at  1212 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  New 
York  10036.  operates  on  similar  principles. 
Like  the  affiliated  Councils,  it  carefully 
checks  all  materials  sent  out  to  make  sure 
that  they  fje  consistent  with  objective  eco- 
nomic fact  and  do  not  contain  any  special 
pleading  oi  propaganda  for  special  Interest 
groups.  Tlie  national  office  has  a  very  small 
staff  of  economists  and  educators  who  pro- 
vide consultant  services  and  assist  In  devel- 
oping materials  for  use  by  teachers  In  gram- 
mar schools,  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  materials  are  then  distrib- 
uted to  the  affiliated  Councils  and  through 
them  (or  sometimes  directly)  to  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 

Like  the  affiliated  Councils,  the  national 
office  Is  supported  by  business,  labor,  farm 
and  foundation  groups.  It  is  completely 
private  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  en- 
Joyed  no  governmental   aid. 

Thus,  the  national  office  is  a  service  orga- 
nization providing  consultant  and  materials 
services  lo  schools  and  affiliates  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
Is  the  only  national  organization  working  to 
improve  economic  literacy  In  the  United 
States  which  enjoys  close  ties  with  many  edu- 
cational and  professional  associations.  It 
works  closely  with  affiliated  groups  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  with 
the  American  Economic  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Education.  The  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education  also  enjoys 
the  support  of  the  CED,  the  AFL-ClO,  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union  as  weil  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  The  Joint 
Council  has  received  funds  from  over  183 
major  United  States  corporations,  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  United  Auto  Workers,  the  Ford. 
Kazanjian.  Sloan  and  other  foundations,  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Thus,  the  national  office  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cU  on  Economic  Education  operates  with  the 
emphasis  on  local  grass  roots  support — it  is  a 
decentralized  arrangement  which  reflects  the 
free  American  system  of  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools.    Close  relations  with  labor, 
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management.  &ncl  foundations  insure  a 
broadly  based  point  oX  view  on  all  economic 
questions  The  close  working  reXatlona  \7ltb 
the  principal  professional  asaoclatlons  aSll- 
ated  with  the  National  Educational  Aaeocla- 
tlon  and  the  American  EUionomlc  Association 
guarar.t**  a  high  level  of  scholarly  objectiv- 
ity as  well  as  wide  acceptance  by  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  United  State*  for 
the  niaterials  and  services  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil 

The  Joint  Council  established  Its  E>«T«lop- 
menuil  Economic  Education  Program,  nick- 
named DEEP."  In  1964.  This  prograri  Is 
concerned  with  curriculum  developed  In 
grades  1  through  12  In  some  30  major  school 
systems  throughout  the  United  States  The 
Joint  Council  has  worked  cloeely  with  af- 
filiated Councils  In  pushing  for  Improved 
curricula  In  these  DEEP  school  systems. 

The  DETEP  program  merges  the  resources 
of  the  Joint  Council,  afailated  Councils  and 
local  communities.  It  Is  the  first  effort  dn  a 
national  basis  to  build  economic  understand- 
ing Uito  school  curricula,  to  Improve  tea<:her 
preparation  In  economics,  and  to  develop  and 
test  new  school  materials  at  all  grade  levels. 

The  progT.Hm  Is  supervised  by  a  "coordi- 
nator of  economic  education"  who  b*(ars  the 
reepunslbiUty  for  organizing  a  program  with- 
in hu  school  system.  The  design  of  curricu- 
lum materials  to  Improve  economic  educa'.lon 
In  the  DEEP  school  program  Is  the  re8p>onsl- 
blllty  of  a  local  "curriculum  comnUttee." 
This  committee  looks  over  the  status  of  eco- 
nomics In  Its  schools  and  works  out  an  over- 
all plan  for  developing  economic  understand- 
ing. It  then  adapts  materials  sent  to  It  from 
the  national  office  In  New  York,  or  creates 
Its  own  teaching  materials  for  teachers  and 
students. 

Eai  h  of  the  school  systems  participating 
In  DEEP  cooperates  with  local  colleges  or  unl- 
versiti)^  to  set  up  classes  for  teachers  who 
wish  uj  Improve  theu'  knowledge  of  ecouotn- 
1C8  <ii;d  economics  teaching.  About  3000 
teachers  received  such  training  last  year 
while  continuing  their  regular  Jobs. 

Th:.-?  Ln-servlce  "teaching  of  teachers"  pro- 
Krarii  enjoyed  the  support  of  such  cooperat- 
ing \:nlveraltles  as  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Tech::ology,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and 
Yale  The  national  office  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education  provided  copies 
of  the  TV  series,  "The  American  Economy." 
and  readings  Including  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  and  a  Teacher's  Guide  to 
DEEP 

P  n:cy  guidance  for  e«cta  of  the  30  DEEP 
»ch(xi;3  Is  provided  by  "policy  committees." 
Thefce  committees  have  representatives  from 
the  Joint  Council  national  office,  the  Affiliated 
Councils,  and  key  staff  members  from  the 
local  school  systems  and  cooperating  Instltu- 
tlon.'*  ol  higher  learning  "Community  com- 
mittees" provide  liaison  with  the  public  and 
their  members  Include  representatives  from 
a  cr'xsd -section  of  economic  and  educational 
ffrraips 

Tlie  national  office  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education  granted  to  each  of 
thre*  model"  DEEP  school  systems  the  sum 
of  $.15  000  in  financial  support.  These  model 
sysKTi.^  xere  In  Contra  Costa  County,  Call- 
forn! A  V(.:inesota.  and  Pittsburgh.  In  addi- 
tion. -.Cd.-T  members  of  the  national  office  of 
the  JLilnt  Council  provided  econotnlc  and 
education  consultant  services  to  local  DEEP 
school  systems  In  addition,  three  confer- 
ences '.■•r  coordinators  were  held  In  Los 
Ange  -■    i:.d  New  York  City. 

Prur'.t>^.onal  organizations  which  have 
shown  an  Interest  In  the  Joint  Council's 
DEEP  program  Include  the  American  Eco- 
nom'.c  .Association,  the  National  Asaoclatlon 
of  Se<-ondary  School  Principals  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

TJir   JOINT  couNcn.  coiAjam  and  uNrrxaamr 

PmOOKAM 

With  the  aid  of  a  promlneirt  comnUttee  of 
educators  and  economists  and  supported  by  a 


grant  from  the  American  Bankers  Association 
Foundation,  the  Joint  Council's  national  of- 
fice organized  an  interi^lfied  College  and  Uni- 
versity Program  In  1965,  This  Program  was 
designed  to  Improve  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary economics  at  the  college  level. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Joint  Council 
commissioned  a  special  committee  of  distin- 
guished economists  and  psychological  testing 
experts  to  prepare  a  college  test  of  econcmlc 
understanding.  The  members  of  this  special 
committee  and  their  institutional  affiliations 
are: 

Rendlgs  Fels,  Chairman,  Economics  De- 
piartment,   Vanderbllt  University,  Chairman. 

Paul  L.  Dressel,  Assistant  Provost  &  Direc- 
tor of  Institutional  Reeeexch,  Michigan  State 
University,  Executive  Director. 

O.  L,  Bach,  Maurice  Fallc  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology. 

William  Bowen,  Economics  Department, 
Princeton  University. 

R.  A.  Gordon,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. 

Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Economics  Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

George  J.  Stigler,  Economics  Department, 
University  of  Chicago. 

John  M.  Stalnaker,  President,  National 
Merit   Scholarship   Corporation,   Consultant. 

The  normlng  and  design  of  these  tests  as 
well  as  field  examinations  and  analysis  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Psychological  Corpora- 
tion which  will  also  publish  and  distribute 
the  tests  when  they  are  completed. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  through 
Its  Foundation  for  Education  In  Economics 
has  made  a  t260,0O0  grant  to  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Education  to  help  establish 
100  new  "Centers  for  Economic  Education" 
over  the  next  five  years.  With  the  aid  of 
another  grant  to  the  Joint  Council  from  the 
Young  President's  Organization,  a  confer- 
ence of  Center  leaders  was  held  during  1965 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  At  this  Atlanta  con- 
ference, plans  for  setting  up  the  100  new 
Centers  for  Economic  Education  were  dis- 
cussed and  a  handtxxik  on  their  establish- 
ment and  administration  was  developed. 
Most  of  these  Centers  will  be  attached  to 
neighboring  colleges  or  universities  and  will 
provide  consulting  services  to  their  local 
school  systems.  The  national  office  of  the 
Joint  Council  will  serve  as  a  repository  for 
past  research  on  economic  education  and  as 
a  clearing  house  for  current  research. 

With  the  advice  and  help  of  the  Economic 
Education  Committee  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Aasoolatlon.  the  Joint  Council  will 
begin  a  new  phase  In  Its  experimental  pro- 
gram to  Improve  college  introductory  courses 
in  economics  beginning  In  the  fall  of  1967. 

Therefore,  Just  as  the  DEEP  program  Is 
intended  to  Improve  the  teaching  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  granunar  school  and  high 
school  level,  the  College  and  University  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  Improve  teaching  at  the 
college  level. 

The  national  office  of  the  Joint  Council 
provides  Information  to  affiliated  Councils 
and  serves  as  a  clearing  house  between  Coun- 
cils In  different  parts  of  the  country  In 
this  way  the  Joint  Council  can  Improve  the 
work  of  economic  education  throughout  the 
nation  by  providing  the  results  of  research 
and  teaching  experience  quickly  and  effec- 
tively. Various  plans  and  materials  and 
Ideas  of  one  Council  In  Minnesota  or  Louisi- 
ana may  help  an  affiliated  Council  In  Arkan- 
sas or  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  teaching  materials,  the 
Joint  OouncU's  national  office  also  distrib- 
utes organized  guides  and  materials  to  Its 
affiliated  Councils  and  Centers.  Last  year 
the  Joint  Council's  national  office  provided 
promotional  brochures  and  handbooks  on 
fund-raising  to  affiliated  Councils  as  well  as 
distributing  the  annual  reports  of  various 
Councils 


The  Joint  Council's  national  office  distrib- 
utes many  teaching  materials.  Last  year, 
for  example.  It  provided  an  "Economic  Topic 
Series"  which  was  carried  reg^ularly  in  the 
national  office's  Newsletter, 

Other  teaching  materials  distributed  In- 
cluded A  Suggestion  for  a  Basic  Economic  Li- 
brary and  Economic  Educational  Experiences 
of  Enterpirlslng  Teachers,  as  well  as  varlom 
reference  and  bibliographical  materials,  la 
addition,  the  national  office  sends  teaching 
materials  for  special  programs  developed  by 
affiliated  Councils, 

The  DEEP  teaching  materials  and  the  giildt 
to  the  series  on  "The  American  Economy" 
TV  film  were  particularly  In  demand  last 
year.  The  50  sets  of  this  TV  film  series  plus 
the  accompanying  100  sets  of  study  materials 
were  used  by  colleges  and  universities  to 
reach  more  than  6000  teachers  through  Ui- 
servlce  progr.Tjns  In  economic  education. 
These  programs  were  carried  out  by  affiliated 
Councils.  Centers  for  Economic  Education, 
and  school  systems  participating  in  the 
DEEP  program. 

The  national  office  also  continued  to  pro- 
vide teaching  reference  and  bibliographic  ma- 
terials to  the  libraries  and  participants  of 
summer  workshop  programs  in  economic 
education.  Last  year,  some  54  Items  were 
distributed  to  2435  participants  in  62  summer 
workshops,  while  83  Items  were  distributed  to 
workshop  libraries. 

AITIHATED     COUNCIL     PROGRAMS 

The  state,  regional  and  local  Councils  on 
Elconomlc  Education  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional office  of  the  Joint  Council,  organized 
62  workshof>s  last  summer  which  were  co- 
sponsored  by  the  national  office.  Educa- 
tional programs  were  developed  for  teachers 
of  American  History  and  Business  Education. 
Other  programs  were  designed  for  school  ad- 
ministrators, school  board  members,  curricu- 
lum directors,  elementary  school  teachers 
from  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  col- 
lege teachers. 

After  these  summer  workshops  were  fln- 
Ished,  the  affiliated  Councils  followed  up 
their  work.  Consultant  services  provided  by 
the  Councils  were  channelled  through  state 
departments  of  education  In  some  areas,  and 
colleges  and  universities  In  others.  Follow- 
up  conferences  were  held  In  many  school 
systems  for  summer  workshop  participants. 

Several  affiliated  Councils  developed  and 
administered  their  own  tests  of  economic  un- 
derstanding, while  others  carried  out  research 
projects  on  the  effectiveness  on  economic 
education  In  their  areas.  Many  Councils 
strengthen  their  programs  by  cooperating 
with  newly-established  Centers  for  Economic 
Education  set  up  at  ne.wby  colleges  or  uni- 
versities. These  cooperating  colleges  and 
universities  contribute  to  effective  economic 
education  by  developing  programs  for  their 
undergraduates  who  expect  to  enter  teach- 
ing. They  also  offer  research  and  consulting 
facilities  as  well  as  other  services  to  the 
school  systems  of  their  area. 

A  continuing  problem  In  upgrading  the 
level  of  economic  education  is  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  for  teachers.  Many  states 
simply  do  not  require  even  a  minimal  knowl- 
edge of  economics  on  the  part  of  high  school 
or  secondary  school  teachers.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  these  teachers  are  un- 
able to  provide  their  students  with  a  minimal 
knowledge  ol  economics.  Joint  Council  sur- 
veys show  that  more  and  more  states  are  re- 
quiring economics  training  as  a  prerequisite 
for  teacher  certification.  In  1959  only  eight 
states  required  economics  study  for  certifica- 
tion; in  1961  the  number  reached  16;  while 
In  1963  It  was  22. 

Many  affiliated  Councils,  therefore,  develop 
programs  to  strengthen  teacher  certlflcaUon 
requirements  In  economics.  Many  CounclU 
also  work  to  obtain  policy  statements  by  in- 
fluential educational  groups  which  endone 
economic  education  In  the  schools. 
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The  Kazanjian  Foundation  Economic 
Ec^catlon  Awards  are  used  by  many  affiliated 
Councils  to  encourage  teachers  to  develop  and 
report  new  methods  of  teaching  economics  at 
the  secondary  and  high  school  levels.  The 
winning  teachers  received  cash  awards  and 
their  teaxrhlng  methods  are  publicized  in 
bookJets  which  are  then  distributed  to  other 
teachers  by  both  the  Kazanjian  Foundation 
and  the  Joint  Council  national  office. 

Affiliated  Councils  use  a  number  of  means 
to  publicize  their  programs  in  economic  ed- 
ucation. Talks  are  given  to  civic  and  pro- 
fessional associations  and  private  individual 
groups.  Radio  and  TV  panel  discussions  on 
economic  education  are  held  with  experts 
provided  by  the  affiliated  Councils,  while 
articles  written  by  Council  experts  are  placed 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Exhibit  2 
Joint  Council  on  Economic 

Education. 
Neic  York,  N.T..  August  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Long:  It  was  indeed  a 
pleastire  to  renew  acquaintance  with  you. 
through  the  courtesy  of  Jack  Todd,  after 
these  many  years.  I  still  recall  with  much 
pride  our  good  fortune  In  having  you  as  one 
of  the  participants  on  the  "American  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air"  program  in  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey  many  years  ago. 

Tour  Interest  in  our  present  program  of 
economic  education  is  Indeed  heartening. 
Since  1948,  we  have  been  working  to  lift  the 
level  of  economic  literacy  of  the  American 
people.  While  gains  have  been  made,  much 
remams  to  be  done.  The  present  problems 
we  face  in  America  and  the  world  provide 
the  most  persuasive  arguments  for  stepping 
up  our  efforts.  Above  all.  our  program  rep- 
resents a  "grass  roots"  movement  that  has 
been  built  on  voluntary  efforts  of  people 
from  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  the  com- 
munity whose  faith  In  objectivity,  academic 
freedom  and  responsibility  has  convinced 
the  nation's  schools  of  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic education. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  two  assignments 
overseas  In  which  I'm  sure  you  will  be  inter- 
ested. The  Atlantic  Treaty  Association  held  Its 
biennial  conference  on  education  thi.c  year  In 
Lisbon,  Portugal.  The  entire  week's  con- 
ference was  devoted  to  economic  education. 
Twenty-five  nations  were  represented.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Delegation  to- 
gether with  five  other  educators.  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  has.  as  yet,  a  program 
of  economic  education  that  compares  with 
ours  The  Joint  Council's  program  on  eco- 
nomic education  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Materials  that  the  Joint  Council  on 
Bconomic  Education  had  sent  to  the  confer- 
ence were  the  first  practical  guidelines  edu- 
cators from  other  countries  had  seen.  These 
nations  are  aware  today  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  develop  comparable  programs  In 
economic  education  to  assist  their  students 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  they  will  have  to  take  their  place. 

The  delegates  present  were  disapp<:)lnted 
In  the  conference,  however,  for  thev  did  not, 
except  for  the  contribution  from  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation,  get  the  assistance  they 
•ought.  They  do  want  to  have  another  con- 
ference where  they  can  discuss  American 
practices  and  see  at  first  hand  what  our 
•Chools  are  accomplishing. 

I  can  think  of  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
we  United  States  that  would  be  more  fruit- 
ful In  the  long  run  In  developing  mutual 
understanding  and  trust.  The  JCEE's  pro- 
Pam  Is  a  tool  In  forging  mutual  understand- 
ing and  strengthening  the  potentials  of 
P<aoe.  Unfortunately  since  our  resources  In 
the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
we  limited  and  come  solely  from  private 
wurcee,  we  are  not  In   a  position,  without 


assistance  from  others,  to  export  our  experi- 
ence, techniques,  and  materials.  Corre- 
spondence Is  at  present  our  only  resource  and 
this  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  direct,  face-to- 
face  action. 

Incidentally,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  conference  calling  for  the  establlsliment 
of  an  "International  Council  on  Economic 
EducatloTi"  sponsored  by  one  of  the  present 
International  organizations.  OECD,  IMP, 
ATO.  EEC,  EFTA,  and  NATO  were  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  but  unfortunately 
there  seemed  to  be  little  Interest  on  the  part 
of  any  of  them  for  undertaking  such  a 
responsibility. 

Following  that  conference,  I  went  to  Japan 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Japane.se  Committee 
on  Economic  Development.  The  trip  was 
made  possible  through  this  organization  and 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Eight  days  were  spent 
working  with  Japanese  leaders  from  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  teachers,  school  administra- 
tors, university  professors  and  administra- 
tors, and  the  Ministry  of  Education.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  in  Japan  that  they  must 
establish  a  complete  program  in  economic 
education  modeled  after  the  Joint  Council's 
program  on  economic  education.  Seventeen 
Japanese  teachers  and  professors  have  trav- 
elled to  the  United  States  in  previous  sum- 
mers to  attend  the  summer  institutes  spon- 
sored by  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu- 
cation and  to  confer  with  our  staff  for  sev- 
eral days.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in 
every  Instance,  these  Japanese  teachers  upon 
return  to  their  schools  have  provided  the  op- 
position leadership  In  the  faculty  to  the 
Marxist  Influence  of  the  Japanese  Teachers 
Union. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
development  of  a  Japanese  program  of  eco- 
nomic education  will  be  approved  shortly. 
The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
could  play  a  leading  role  In  this  development 
since  these  Japanese  leaders  are  seeking  our 
advice  and  suggestions.  Again,  however,  lack 
of  resources  prevents  our  assuming  this  role. 

Unquestionably  the  United  SUtes  holds  a 
strong  hand  in  the  export  of  a  commodity 
which  has  been  recognized  as  a  quality  prod- 
uct. Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  how 
this  role  Is  assumed.  The  benefits  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world  are  obvious. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  United  States, 
working  through  an  organization  like  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  rep- 
resenting by  Its  membership,  philosophy,  and 
program  the  characteristics  we  cherish  in  our 
country,  can  capitalize  on  the  opportunities 
at  hand. 

Again  may  I  express  to  you  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education  for  your  willingness  to  bring  the 
case  for  economic  education  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  throuah  that 
body,  to  the  other  offices  In  the  Government. 
The  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 
stands  ready  to  be  of  assistance  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

Sincerely. 

M.  L.  Prankel,  President. 


ExHtsn  3 

DEPARTMEtra     OF     HEALTH.      EdICA- 

TioN,   AND   Welfare,   Office    of 
Education, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  26.  1966. 
Hon.  RusszxL  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sinatoh  Long:  Enclosed  is  the  Infor- 
mation you  requested  on  Office  of  Education 
programs  supporting  Economic  Education. 
We  hope  it  will  prove  useful. 

If  the  Office  of  Legislation  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  L.   Alford, 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Leg- 
islation. 
Enclosure. 


Office  op  Education  Support  of  "Economic 
Education" 

Recognizing  the  need  for  improving  eco- 
nomic education  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  Office  of  Education  supports, 
through  various  pieces  of  legislation,  several 
programs  in  economic  education.  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  for  students  so  that  they 
may  become  well-Informed  citizens  In  our 
complex  economic  world  and  for  teachers 
so  that  they  may  be  effective  in  their  up-to- 
date  translations  of  economics  Into  class- 
room experiences.  Economic  education  Is 
supported  In  the  following  programs : 

Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  "Financial  Assistance  for  Strength- 
ening Instruction  In  Science,  Mathematics. 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  and  other  Criti- 
cal Subjects,"  as  amended  by  section  467  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  includes 
economics  as  the  ninth  "critical  subject." 
As  intended  by  this  title,  economic  instruc- 
tion In  the  schools  Is  strengthened  by  pro- 
viding matching  funds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  acquire  teaching  materials  and 
equipment  (e.g.,  library  and  audiovisual  ma- 
terials) and  to  provide  for  supervisory  and 
related  services  at  the  State  level.  Under 
this  provision,  there  are  no  funds  especially 
earmarked  for  economic  education,  but  this 
subject  Is  sharing  Title  in  funds  with  the 
other  eight  subject  areas.  As  required,  the 
States  must  voluntarily  amend  their  State 
plans  to  Include  economics;  thus  far,  all  but 
six  States  have  asked  to  have  economics  In- 
cluded In  their  Title  III  programs. 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  "National  Defense  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships," provides  fellowships  to  persons  In- 
terested In  or  preparing  for  an  academic  ca- 
reer of  teaching  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  Such  fellowships  in  economics 
for  the  academic  year  1966-67  have  been 
granted  by  33  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; 3  Institutions  have  granted  fellowships 
in  "Economic  and  Business  Administration." 
and  1  Institution  has  granted  fellowships  In 
"Marketing  and  Transportation  Administra- 
tion." 

Title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  "Institutes  for  Advanced  Studies,"  as 
amended  by  section  467  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  Includes  economics  as  an 
area  of  Institute  eligibility.  The  purposes  of 
the  Institutes  are  to  help  teachers,  supervis- 
ors and  trainers  of  teachers  to  Increase  their 
understanding  of  the  discipline  of  economics 
and  to  Improve  Instruction  and  curriculum  in 
economics  education.  Five  NDEA  Institutes 
for  Advanced  Studies  In  Economics  are  being 
offered  for  the  first  time  on  a  pilot  basis  this 
summer.  It  Is  expected  that  the  number  of 
such  Institutes  will  Increase  next  summer. 

Under  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  Office  of  Education  supports  an 
Experienced  Teacher  Fellowship  Program. 
The  purposes  of  this  program  are  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  up- 
grading the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  and  to  strengthen 
teacher  education  programs.  For  the  aca- 
demic year  1966-67,  25  fellows  are  participat- 
ing In  an  Economic  Education  program 
(grades  K-12)  at  Purdue  University  In  In- 
diana. 

Under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  as 
amended  by  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  universities  and  colleges  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or  Indi- 
viduals for  research,  surveys,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  the  field  of  education,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  thus  derived.  The 
Bureau  of  Research  Is  currently  involved  in 
two  projects  in  economic  education  made 
possible  by  this  cooperative  research  provi- 
sion. The  San  Jose  State  College  Founda- 
tion, on  behalf  of  San  Jose  College,  has  un- 
derway an  approved  project  entitled,  "The 
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DeniKn  and  Evaluation  of  the  ICON  13 
Teai  ninif  Syswnn.  a  Twelfth  Grade  Economic* 
OiJursH  ind  Teacher-Training  Program." 
The  KfSf-  irch  Foundation  at  the  Ohio  State 
Onlv,>'s  V  haa  submitted  a  request  Tor  ex- 
pan.s:  f   Its  project  for  ninth   grade  atu- 

der.^ri  entitled.  'The  Development  or  Eco- 
noiii; -3  Currlcular  MaterlalB  for  Secondary 
Sch. )<);«.■■  The  expansion  would  Include  ap- 
plications of  technique*  to  other  grades  and 
sotiti;  science  areas.  t>etter  evalxiatlon  t*ch- 
Qlquea.  and  a  more  general  dlsaemlnaUon 
serv. -e  Currently  under  consideration  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  Is  an  evaluation  proj- 
ect *ubm!tted  by  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Edvicatlon  enUtled.  "Evaluation  and 
Pur*~"i'T  :)evelopment  of  the  Developmental 
Eco!.  :i.  Education  Program  (DEEP),  the 
Thr«^  \—jjr  Program  of  the  Joint  Council  on 
Econ  ::  Education,  for  Grade  Levels  One 
Thr',1  .^:  Twelve  In  Major  School  Systems 
ThrouK-- ■  ut  the  United  SUtee  To  Enrich 
Pub;:  ■  >.  .nool  Curricula  With  Economic  Un- 
derBt.i:  l.'iit,  To  Improve  Teacher  Training 
In  Kci  :.  rnlcs.  and  To  Disseminate  Appro- 
priate   Miierlals   Throughout   the   Country." 

The  '.  <a'.;..nal  Education  Act  of  194«.  as 
ametKle.1  :>.  -le  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  ;:.  ...a^-.i  .  .  atlonal  preparation  In  the 
fields  >'.  H  iiir-  .  inomlcB  and  Distributive 
Occ<ip<»'  ■•  3  !'!-^  orations  In  both  of  theee 
areas  in  .  .if  .-s^-b  directly  related  to  eoo- 
nomi>-  "liucaii.  i;  Federally  aaalsted  pro- 
gram-i  r  Mome  Economics,  admlnlatered  by 
State  H.  urda  for  Vocational  Education.  In- 
clude I  :isumer  education"  as  part  of  their 
couriw  ■'r.'.pr,'.  '.r.  34.000  high  schools  and  In 
adult  -.  irsts  :T. 'fd  In  about  two-third*  of 
the  N*-;  !.  -i  -u^aunltlea.  Since  economic 
declsiii;  ::.  i/i.^g  Is  Involved  In  each  of  the 
dlstr;b,i'.;.e  .umpetenclee.  economic  educa- 
tion la  Included  In  every  distributive  educa- 
tion area. 

We  believe  that  the  above  program*  In  eco- 
nomic education  currently  being  supported 
by  the  O.3.  OlBce  of  Education  Indicate  a 
growing  awar«n«i«  of  the  neceaaitv  for  un<ler- 
stand!r.i<  ;r  :.  .--tialngly  cot;.p'-\  '.'onomlc 
life  wr  a;,  ti'^'-;'.:  continued  i.-.-i  »xpanded 
•upp.>r'.  f  tbee«  and  similar  program*  In  the 
future. 

:-:  X  H :  •!  IT  4 

Nattowai.  H.    '■■    ■:  Pmumdation. 

orrics  or  th«  DntxcToa. 

Washtnffton,  D.C. 
Hon    RtTssxTL  B.  Long, 
U  S    Senate, 
Was^xnffton.  DC. 

Dc.ta  ScNAToa  Long  I  understand  that 
your  asalstant.  Mr  Jack  Todd,  ha*  requer:ed 
that  we  supply  for  your  use  information  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  National  Science 
Poundatlon  supports  activities  In  the  field  of 
economics  I  am  pleased  to  attach  herewith 
a  descriptive  summary  of  auch  activities  for 
fiscdl  year  1966 

As  you  know,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion .\ct  of  1950  authorize*  the  Foundation 
"to  laltlate  and  support  basic  scientific  re- 
aearrt.  md  program*  to  strengthen  scientific 
reaearc-.  potential  In  the  mathematical, 
physica.:.  medical,  biological,  engineering,  and 
other  sciences.  .  ."  Although  the  aoclal 
Bcler.oes  were  not  apeclflcaliy  named,  the 
Foundation  haa  considered  that  they  are  en- 
cons  p. -i.iR«'d  *;thln  the  phraae,  "other  ecl- 
ences  -  .;';<<jrt  of  basic  reeearch  in  the 
socUl  II  >'r.  es.  Including  economic*.  Is 
carried  u'  '..irough  the  Division  of  9o;lal 
Sciences.  ( It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to 
know.  Incidentally  'h^t  'h*  n!r»<-'->r  of  the 
Division    of   Social     -.  -^     uh    j.-  .    as    the 

Program  Director  fur  fck\.iu.uuca  is  a  profes- 
sional   economist    with    previous    experience 


both  in  academic  teaciilxig  and  lu  research.) 
Support  of  education  In  ecooomlcs  is  carried 
out  through  the  three  science  education 
divisions.  In  addition  to  the  research  and 
education  programs  In  economics,  the  Foun- 
dation maintains  an  extensive  economic  sur- 
reys program.  All  these  activities  are  de- 
scribed in  the  attachment. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  provide  you 
with  any  additional  Information  that  you 
may  require  or  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 
our  activities  in  this  field,  should  you  so 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lklano  J   HAWOrrH.  IHrector. 

Attachment. 

Natiohai.   Scicncs   FotrKDATiON,   Sttppost  or 
EcotfOM IC8.  Fiscal  Tkas  I960 
1.  sxTprosT  or  basic  ssskasch 

Support  of  basic  research  In  economics 
la  carried  on  by  the  Economics  Program  of 
the  Division  of  Social  Sciences.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  encourage 
the  Improvement  of  economic  science,  by 
supporting  meritorious  basic  research  con- 
ducted primarily  In  universities  and  colleges 
by  professional  economists.  The  field  of  eco- 
nomics does  not  normally  Involve  substantial 
and  expensive  laboratories,  facilities,  and 
equipment,  the  bulk  of  Foundation  funda 
for    the    support    of    economics    reeearch    Is 


therefore  for  the  direct  use  of  the  principal 
Investigators   and   their  assistants. 

Current  grants  In  economics  are  for  the 
support  of  studies  designed  to  Improve 
knowledge  of  the  economic  behavior  of  con- 
sumers, fi^rma,  and  large  organizations  iq. 
eluding  government.  Some  of  these  studies 
are  directed  toward  exploring  the  economic 
logic  of  choice  and  decision  making.  Othen 
Involve  quantitative  and  empirical  analysis 
of  expenditures  and  behavior  patterns,  oth- 
er  research  Includea  studies  of  significant 
relationships  affecting  the  economic  system 
as  a  whole  or  Important  parts  of  the  system. 
This  area  of  research  Involves  Improving  the 
understanding  of  theoretical  relationships 
through  the  construction  of  models  that  are 
operational,  that  la.  that  can  be  measured 
and  tested,  and  compared  with  observable 
facts.  Related  research  looks  toward  im- 
provement of  quantitative  methods  such 
as  advances  In  data  collection,  storage  re- 
trieval, and   techniques  of  analysis. 

In  addition,  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences 
provides  research-related  support  through 
ita  Special  Projects  Program.  Grants  for 
economics  support  by  this  program  provided 
for  specialized  library  and  computer  facili- 
ties to  aid  economic  research  activities  at 
three  universities 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  pro- 
posal and  grant  activity  for  economics  re- 
search and  facilities  during  FY  1966: 


Proposals  received 

Grants  awarded 

PracniB 

Nnm- 
ber 

Amount 
requested 

Num- 
ber 

Amount 
re<i  nested 

Amount 
granted 

ReaooBiIsi                                               

9» 
4 

t8,S74.aaO 
6M.3n) 

81 

a 

H722,200 
33^7D0 

$2,34$.  210 
33S,700 

Special  projects  (soonoinlcs  pro^scts  ooly) ...... 

Total  support  for  basic  research  and  facili- 
ties for  economics  In  FT  1966  therefore 
totaled  •3.080.910 

Final  figures  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  all 
research  grants  are  not  yet  available.  How- 
ever. In  fiscal  year  1966.  some  support  was 
provided  for  54%  of  all  research  proposals 
acted  upon,  and  34%  of  the  funds  requested 
were  granted.  Dtirlng  the  same  year,  for 
economics  research  alone,  some  support  was 
provided  for  61  %  of  the  proposals  acted  upon, 
and  34%  of  the  funds  requested  were  granted. 

The  51  research  grants  awarded  In  fiscal 
year  1966  Included  support  for  46  principal 
Investigators.  9  faculty  associates.  3  research 
associates.  61  research  assistants,  and  7  doc- 
toral candidates.  The  research  expenditures 
thus  assist  not  only  the  mattire  economists 
pursuing  their  research  Interests,  but  also 
graduate  student  assistants  who  are  learning 
their  science  through  a  form  of  apprentice- 
ship training 

n.  suppoBT  or  scikncx  xddcation 
The  National  Science  Foundation  supports 
science  education  at  every  academic  level 
from  graduate  school  down  to  the  elementary 
level.  Within  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem, econotnlcs  and  economics  research  are 
strong  and  active  at  the  graduate  level. 
Undergraduate  economics  has  consisted 
largely  of  teaching  activities,  but  Increasing 
attention  la  being  given  to  Improving 
courses.  Involving  selected  undergraduates 
In  economics  research  projects,  and  adapting 
or  devising  equipment  for  use  in  the  eco- 
nomics classroom.  At  the  pre-coUege  level, 
a  small  but  Increasing  number  of  high 
schools  offer  economics  courses,  but  the  sub- 
ject Is  not  dealt  with  as  a  separate  curricu- 
lum offering  In  elementary  schools  It  Is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  support  of  eco- 
nomics education  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  la  strongest  at  the  graduate 
level. 


4.  Fellowships  and  traineeships 
During  fiscal  year  1966  the  Foundation 
maintained  seven  fellowship  programs.  In- 
cluding one  that  la  being  discontinued  but 
for  which  awards  previously  made  were  car- 
ried forward  TTirough  these  programs, 
awards  are  made  directly  to  students  and 
scholars  ranging  from  those  working  toward 
their  PhD's  up  to  senior  scientists  and  teach- 
ers desirous  of  carrying  forward  their  science 
education  and  research  at  an  advanced  level. 
In  these  seven  programs  there  were  a  total 
of  817  applicants  in  economics.  The  follow- 
ing table  summarizes  the  fellowship  awards 
In  the  field  of  economics  during  fiscal  year 
1966: 


Name  of  program 

Awards 
offered 

EsdmsUd 
amount 

Orsilunte    

(  (j<.>peratlve  grsdaate  (eontlna- 
atlon    of    2-rear    fellowsbipa 
awarded   In   Oscal   yeu  I0(U; 
no  competilloQ  for  new 
awards) 

IM 

17 
53 
S 
2 
S 
1 

SSIS.43} 
M,M7 

Teachlnn  aasistanU 

M,57« 

Postdoctoral 

34,3% 

Senior  postdoctoral 

z;,;*) 

Bcieoce  taculty 

63,805 

Senior  forelftn  scientist.   

13,187 

Total 

188 

7w,io: 

The  proportion  of  successful  economics  ap- 
plicants, 30.6%,  was  higher  than  that 
achieved  by  applicants  from  any  other  field 
except  mathematics,  where  a  figure  of  34.1% 
was  achieved.  The  mathematics  category 
probably  includes.  In  addition  to  mathema- 
ticians, economists  or  scholars  In  related 
fields  who  received  awards  for  work  or  study 
In  statistics. 

In  addition  to  Its  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
grams, the  National  Science  Foundation  In 
1904  Instituted  a  graduate  tralneeshlp  pro- 
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gram  to  meet  the  mounting  needs  to  ex-  were  for  the  first  time  Included  as  areas  to 
pand  graduate  education  In  engineering,  be  supported.  The  following  table  sum- 
mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences  In  marlzes  the  tralneeshlp  activities  In  eco- 
flscal  year  1966  the  life  and  social  sciences  nomlcs  during  the  fiscal  year 


departments!  DepartmeiitsI    Nuziihcr  of 

applying      ,      assifnied      I       trairuts 
'  I  traiiieeships 


geonomlcs 

Xirtruitural  economics. 


Total. 


Estimated 
amount 


H5 
13 


52 
6 


$269.  516 
31.008 


98 


48 


58 


300.614 


'""'  1^^^  J^^^  °^  "*"  ^'^■^eeshlps  yet  known  how  many  of  these  undesignated 
assigned  In  FY  1966  was  1.675.  Of  these,  awards  will  be  held  In  economics  or  related 
474  were  "undesignated"  awards.     It  U  not      fields. 


B.  Undergraduate  programs 
This  group  of  programs  Includes  seven  that 
offer  college  teachers  supplementary  training 
not  regularly  available  in  graduate  schools, 
an  Undergraduate  Research  Participation 
FTogram  to  encourage  able  undergraduates 
to  develop  into  competent  and  independent 
scientists,  an  Instructional  Scientific  Equip- 
ment Program  of  matching  grants  to  assist 
colleges  and  universities  to  obtain  up-Lci-date 
science  teaching  equipment,  an  Undergrad- 
uate Science  Curriculum  ImprovementPro- 
gram.  and  a  Special  Projects  Program.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  proposal  and 
grant  activity  of  economics  projects  sub- 
mitted In  these  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1966: 


Proposals  received 

Orants  awarded 

— . _ 

Number 

Amount 
requested 

Number 
participants 

Number 

Ajnount 

Number 
participants 

r                  •r  prograras. .          i 

1 

10             «349.»4S 
■JI   I             29J.515 

136 

2fi6 

« 
8 
10 
0 
0 

$170,  406 
71,400 
24,700 

(                   /e  research  particlpHtlon 

77 

li;.v                sdentiOc  equipment 

06 

Curriculum  improvement 

Sp«:ul  projects 

0 
0 

The  proportion  of  successful  economics 
proposals  In  the  College  Teacher  programs. 
50%.  Is  less  than  the  overall  proportion  of 
successful  proposals,  55.8';.  Also,  the  pro- 
portion of  successful  economics  proposals  In 
the  Undergraduate  Research  Participation 
program.  38.1%,  is  less  than  the  overall  pro- 
portion. 43.7%.  However  the  proportion  of 
successful  economics  proposals  In  the  In- 
itructlonal    Scientific    Equipment    program. 


62.5%,  is  higher  than  the  overall  proportion 
43.1%. 

C.  Pre-college  program^ 
Seven  liistltute  programs  are  maintained 
that  offer  advanced  training  opportunities 
to  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
Three  additional  activities,  under  the  Stu- 
dent and  Cooperative  Program,  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  special  science  training  for  high 


school  students,  encourage  colleges  and 
schools  to  work  together  to  improve  the 
school  science  curricula,  and  enable  scientists 
to  visit  high  schools  for  lectures  and  con- 
sultation. 

The  foUowlng  table  summarizes  the  pro- 
posal and  grant  activity  of  economics  projects 
submitted  In  these  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1966: 


Programs 


Initilutes 

student  and  cooperative  programs. 


Proposals  received 


Num- 
ber 


26 
10 


Amount 
requested 


I 


Number  of  participants 


$756,685 
110.360 


941  teacher? 

114  8tmlenl?.  122  teachera. 


Orants  awarded 


Nam- 
ber 


Amount 


$349,030 
15,640 


Number  of 
participants 


346  teachers. 
60  students. 


These  flgurea  Include  multl-dlscipllne 
projects  where  economics  was  one  of  the 
disciplines;  the  funds  listed  include  only  the 
portion  for  economics 

The  proportion  of  successful  economics 
Institute  proposals.  42'",  .  is  less  than  the  over- 
all proportion  of  successful  propoeals.  which 
T&rled  from  66%  for  summer  Institutes  to 
S4''    for  in-service  Institutes. 

The  proportion  of  successful  economics 
proposals  In  the  Student  and  Cooperative 
Program,  60%.  Is  greater  than  the  overall 
proportion  of  successful  proposals.  55%. 

m.   ECONOMIC       STJHVEYS       AND       ANALYSES 

In  addition  to  Its  support  of  basic  research 
and  science  education  projects  carried  on  for 
the  most  part  at  colleges  and  universities,  the 
foundation  maintains  a  program  of  surveys 
snd  studies  of  science  and  technology  These 
surveys  and  studies  focus  on  research  and 
development  expendittires.  scientific  and 
technical  manpower,  and  the  activities  of 
organizations  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, with  special  attention  to  colleges  and 
universities.  They  are  either  directly  eco- 
nomic in  nature,  or  they  provide  information 
for  use  by  economists. 

During  fiscal  year  1966  the  Foundation 
obligated  about  $1.8  million  in  the  form  of 
Pints  and  contracts,  primarily  to  univer- 
sities, non-profit  Institutions,  and  profes- 
sional societies,  for  the  conduct  of  these 
studies  This  figure  Is  nearly  80%  of  the 
total  t23  nUlllon  obligated  during  the  year 
for  studies  of  national  resources  and  tech- 
nology. The  remaining  20%  supported 
•tudles  of  such  topics  as  science  education. 
certain  substanUve  fields  of  sclenc*.  and 
•dence  policy. 


In  addition,  the  Foundation  carried  out 
complementary  studies  in  the  same  areas 
with  Its  own  staflT,  which  includes  approxi- 
mately 50  economists,  statisticians,  social 
scientists,  and  similar  professionals. 


ATTEMPTED  BRIBE  OF  LOUISIANA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning's  Washington  Post 
headlined  a  story  which  some  persons 
might  misunderstand  at  first  glance.  I 
believe  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  the 
story.  The  headline  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  stated:  "Barber  Charged  in 
LSU  Bribe  Try." 

Mr.  President,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity has  had  great  football  teams  dur- 
the  last  10  years  under  Coach  Paul  Diet- 
zel.  Coach  Charles  McClendon.  and 
Athletic  Director  James  Corbett.  These 
fine  coaches  and  the  athletic  director 
have  worked  tirelessly  and  diligently  to 
fight  professional  gambling  in  connection 
with  football  games. 

There  were  people  at  one  time  in  the 
community  who  would  bet  on  football 
games,  and  if  they  won.  would  give  part 
of  their  winnings  to  someone,  provide  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  one  of  the  poor  boys 
on  the  football  team,  or  help  him  with  a 
financial  problem.    Those  coaches  have 


fought  that  bad  practice  of  anybody  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  football  players, 
poor  though  they  may  be.  These 
coaches  have  pursued  the  policy  whereby 
if  anybody  made  approaches  to  the  foot- 
ball players,  the  players  would  report 
them  immediately.  The  boys  were  in- 
structed that  if  at  any  time  anyone  would 
even  hear  anything  improper,  particu- 
larly involving  gambling,  it  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  coaches. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  gambling  syndicate-  in  this 
country.  People  who  read  of  the  activi- 
ties of  thLs  barber  in  Louisiana,  trying  to 
bribe  some  of  the  fine  football  players 
at  LSU,  may  think  that  he  was  the  tool 
of  a  gambling  syndicate.  People  who 
know  him  do  not  believe  he  would  have 
the  financial  capacity  or  interest  to  be  so. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  young  fw.t- 
ball  players,  and  although  they  may  be 
poor,  they  are  honest.  They  immedi- 
ately reported  the  Incident  to  the 
coaches  and  the  athletic  director,  and 
they  reported  it  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  When  efforts  are  made  to 
engage  football  players  in  corrupt  activi- 
ties, we  can  then  witness  the  honesty  of 
these  fine  young  athletes. 

Louisiana  State  University  has  pro- 
duced some  outstanding  football  players 
who  are  in  profe.ssional  football  today. 
There  come  to  mind  Jimmy  Taylor,  of 
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There   were   509   feature   pictures   made     lar  this  calendar  year,  62  of  the  136  features         There  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  good  reason 
overseas  in  the  last  decade  representing     P^*  before  the  cameras  by  major  companies     for  American  interests  making   pictures  in 
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the  Green  Bay  Packers.  Billy  Cannon,  af 
the  Oakland  Raiders,  Dennis  Gaubatz.  jf 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles.  Wendell  Harrj, 
of  the  New  Yorlc  Giants,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  Colts,  and  Jerry  Stovall,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  cite  many 
other  former  players  for  Louisiana  State 
University  who  are  great  professionsU 
athletes  today  None  of  these  men  h.is 
been  corrupt,  and  they  all  have  made  fine 
reccirds  as  some  of  the  most  honest,  sin- 
cere conscientious  athletes  in  the  entire 
country  They  are  a  credit  to  them- 
selves, their  university,  their  State,  ar.d 
their  Nation. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  the  honor  'XJ 
help  represent  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, I  find  myself  moved  with  pride  lo 
find  these  young  men — poor  though  some 
of  them  may  be — so  unquestioivably 
honest. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unarilmous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  the 
.sUjry  which  appeared  in  today's  Wa&h- 
InKion  Poet  entitled  Barber  Charged 
lnL.su  Bribe  Try.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa"^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bakbes  CnAMczD  u*   LSU  Brisk  T«t— Tmukz 
Bacb^  OrrxRB)  •UOO.  FBI  Sats 

Bavon  Rocce,  La..  October  18 — FBI  agents 
arrested  and  charged  a  Baton  Rouge  barber 
today  with  attempting  to  bribe  three-fourtha 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  backfleld 
to  shave  points  and  control  six  footbUl 
games 

Ti-.e  visibly  shaken  suspect  2fl-year-'>ld 
Samuel  J.  Grazlano.  commented  only.  "God 
help  me."  when  he  was  arraigned  before  tJ.S. 
Commissioner  A.  Leon  Hebert  and  released 
on  tsOOO  t>ond. 

Th»  pudgy,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  suspect 
was  Uressed  la  a  natty  blue  sUklsh  suit. 

TT.ere  was  no  Indication  from  the  FBI 
whether  Grazlano.  part  owner  of  a  barber 
shop  several  miles  from  the  campiis.  was 
alone  m  the  alleged  attempt  or  was  acting 
as  an  agent  for  others. 

STABTCD    LAST    TKAR 

LSU  athletic  director  James  Corbett  re- 
vealed that  the  Investigation  had  been  going 
on  for  a  year  and  the  three  players  had  been 
working  with  the  Federal  Investigators  since 
last  July  when  the  school  brought  Its  sus- 
picions to  the  FBI's  attention. 

Grazlano  was  accused  of  oSertng  bribes  to 
tailback  Jim  Dotisay.  19-year-old  Junior  from 
Baton  Rouge  who  leads  the  team  in  rushing; 
fullback  Gawaln  DlBetta  of  New  Orleans.  21- 
yenj-old  senior  who  Is  LSU's  leading  scorer, 
and  sJrongback  Billy  Masters,  fl-foot-6,  21- 
year-old  senior  from  Olla.  La. 

"n.e  alleged  bribe  attempts  Involved  all 
Ave  t^U  games  played  this  year  plus  the  up>- 
comlnij  one  with  Florida  this  Saturday  night. 
In  thiTse  games  LSU  defeated  South  Carolina, 
Mlam.l  and  Kentucky,  lost  to  Rice  University 
and  was  tied  by  Texas  AAil. 

OTHBBfl    APP«OACHB> 

Corbett  said  that  other  players  had  been 
approached,  but  he  would  not  elat>orate  and 
referred  that  angle  to  the  FBI. 

Coach  Charles  McClendon  declined  to 
comnaent  on  the  case  and  said  that  all  of  the 
LSU  players.  Including  Dousay.  DlBetta  and 
Masters  had  t>een  ordered  not  to  talk  about 
It. 

Corbett  said  that  none  of  the  other  players 
wu  iiware  of  what  had  t>een  going  on  and 
that  the  three  involved  players  were  to  be 
highly  (-ommended  for  their  "courage  and 
thel-  play  with  the  pressure  on  their  backs." 


"It's  been  tremendous."  he  said,  "and  a 
compliment  to  the  boys"  Integrity,  character 
and  cooperation." 

Corbett.  who  has  been  a  leader  among  col- 
lege offlclals  In  flghtlng  and  warning  against 
gambler  Influence  on  sports,  said  the  alleged 
bribery  attempt  was  "a  mean,  vicious  thing." 

'Well  never  bo  able  to  completely  wipe  it 
out."  he  said,  "but  I  hope  by  such  programs 
as  ours  we  can  minimize  it.  I  said  two  years 
ago  in  a  speech  before  enforcement  officers 
hero  that  this  (bribery)  was  deflnitely  the 
greatest  menace  to  a  wholesome  college  ath- 
letic program. " 

Corbett  revealed  that  several  months  ago 
some  of  the  players  had  reported  "some 
strange  conversaUons"  and  that  he  and  Mc- 
Clendon felt  this  summer  they  "had  enough 
to  go  on  to  take  to  the  authorities. 

"We  felt  these  boys  were  potential  con- 
tacts If  any  attempts  were  to  be  made."  Cor- 
bett said.  "Coach  McClendon  and  myself 
met  with  the  FBI  last  July  along  with  one  of 
the  three  boys — and  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say 
which  one. 

'The  Federal  agents  asked  for  our  full  co- 
operation and  that  of  the  boys.  They  were 
assured  of  it." 

He  said  that  from  that  point  on.  the  inves- 
tigation was  strictly  between  the  FBI  and 
the  players  and  that  the  LSU  organization 
had  no  part  In  It. 

In  May.  1066,  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate  quoted  an  anonymous  LSU  football 
player  as  saying  a  statement  was  taken  from 
at  least  one  team  member  in  connection  with 
possible  point  shaving  by  four  players  in  the 
1964  Tennessee  and  Florida  games. 

LSU.  favored  by  10  points,  was  tied  3  3  by 
Tennessee.  The  team  was  an  elght-pK)lnt 
pick  over  Florida  and  lost  20-6. 

When  the  newspaper  report  was  printed. 
P'arlsh  Dlst.  Atty.  Sargent  Pitcher  said  he 
had  heard  rumors  of  point  shaving  at  LSU 
games  and  had  questioned  Corbett  about  the 
report.  Pitcher  said  Corbett  aasiued  him 
there  was  no  truth  to  the  rumors. 

Corbett.  commenting  at  the  time,  said  he 
"had  no  evidence  to  substantiate  any  such 
rumor"  and  when  asked  If  LSU  was  Investi- 
gating the  allegations,  he  replied,  "I  will  not 
dignify  any  rumors." 

Two  days  later.  Corbett  said  the  rumors 
had  been  'thoroughly  and  diligently  checked 
and  no  factual  evidence  was  found." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Dietzel  Outlines  Traps  of  Gam- 
blers," which  also  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post.  In  that  article  Paul 
Dietzel,  formerly  head  football  coach  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  explains  the 
procedure  that  he  and  his  successor. 
Charles  McClendon  have  used  to  try  to 
prevent  gamblers  from  corruptmg  the 
fine  young  athletes  who  play  at  LSU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wets  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BsroaE  Each  Ssason  Dixtexl  OimjMcs  Traps 
or  Gamblxbs 

COLTTMBIA,  B.C..  October  18 — "Strike  first" 
Is  South  Carolina  coach  Paul  Dletzel's  method 
of  combatting  gamblers  who  try  to  bribe 
college  foc>tbalI  players. 

"I  always  advise  our  players  at  the  start  of 
the  season  against  the  gamblers'  'trape.' 
Dietzel  said  today  after  three  players  at 
Louisiana  State,  where  he  formerly  coached, 
reported  being  approached  by  gamblers. 

"TTielr  report  of  this  attempt  Is  a  tremen- 
dous tribute  to  the  tine  LSU  athletes  and 
coaching  staff. 

"No  one  Is  above  being  approached."  ob- 
served the  43-year-old  Dietzel  who  has  been 
m  college  coaching  18  years. 


"harmless  approach" 


He  explained  that  he  talks  to  his  squad, 
"covering  thoroughly  what  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for — the  easy,  harmless  approach  by 
someone  you  don't  know  well  but  have  seen 
around  enough  that  you're  used  to  his  pres- 
ence. 

"One  of  the  most  common  approaches  is 
the  one  in  which  the  gambler  takes  on  the 
apparently  Innocent  role  of  an  enthusiastic 
alumnus. 

"He's  happy  his  team  won  the  game  and 
slaps  the  selected  player  on  the  shoulder  and 
offers  him  a  congratulatory  hand  after- 
wards— with  a  HO  or  $50  bill  rolled  up  In  the 
proffered  hand. 

"  'No.  no!"  he  fends  off  the  player's  pro- 
testations. "That  was  a  great  win.  I  won  or. 
the  game  and  I  want  you  to  have  It'  be  said. 
"Take  your  girl  out  for  a  good  time,'  he 
suggests. 

"TKRXAT  or  photographs 

"The  nejEt  week  It's  the  same  thing,  then 
the  third  week  It  goes  up  to  »100.  Then  the 
fourth  week  brings  a  mid-week  suggestion 
about  shaving  points,  with  a  threat  of  phr>io- 
graphs  having  been  taking  of  the  tlOO  chang- 
ing hands. 

"And  after  that  it's  "throw  the  game'  and 
the  possibility  of  physical  maiming  ir  the 
player  refuses." 

"It's  a  nasty,  sorry,  sordid  business," 
Dietzel  said,  "and  It  takes  an  alert  player  to 
keep  from  quite  Innocently  getting  drawn 
Into  the  net — a  net  In  which  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  at  stake  and  concern  for  one  fright- 
ened boy.  In  out  of  his  depth.  Is  exactly  zero. 

"So  we  take  preventive  meaeuree  early,  and 
they  work.  Our  players  are  advised  to  come 
to  the  coaches  Immediately  with  anything 
that  app>ears  out  of  context,  no  matter  how 
Innocent  It  may  appvear  " 


"THE  RUNAWAY  FILM"— A  CON- 
TINUING THREAT  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans have  long  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  country  has  been  known  as 
the  film  production  center  of  the  world. 
For  decades,  the  United  States  has  held  a 
position  of  world  leadership  In  the  field 
of  mass  communications  of  all  kinds— a 
powerful  tool  in  the  presentation  of  the 
expressions  and  Images  of  a  free  society. 
The  American  film  has  undoubtedly  been 
one  of  the  most  important  disseminators 
of  Ideals  and  one  of  the  truly  universal 
and  potent  educators  of  our  time. 

Today,  however,  America's  leading 
position  in  this  media  continues  to  be 
threatened  by  increased  foreign  film  pro- 
duction. The  industry-coined  word, 
"runaway  film"  production,  is  the  culprit 
which  continues  to  not  only  undermine 
the  American  Image,  but  to  diminish 
seriously  an  Important  part  of  the 
American  economy. 

John  C.  Waugh  gave  an  apt  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  February  13,  1963: 

Runaway  production  occurs  when  a  fllm- 
maker.  instead  of  making  his  Alms  In  Amer- 
ica, skips  off  to  Europe  or  Africa  or  the 
Orient,  leaving  stages  and  technicians  and 
actors  here  idle.  In  short,  he  runs  away  to 
make  his  picture,  usually  for  two  reasons: 
it's  cheaper  or  because  the  script  calls  for 
authentic  overseas  locales  that  can't  be  dup- 
Ucated  domestically. 

Since  'World  War  U.  the  number  of 
American-interest  films  made  abroad 
has  been  phenomenal  and  frightening 


There  were  509  feature  pictures  made 
overseas  In  the  last  decade  representing 
an  investment  of  over  S750  million.  This 
has  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  econ- 
omies of  the  States  of  California,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Florida.  Arizona 
and.  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  any  number  of 
States  where  domestic  location  sites 
would  have  been  used.  Between  1946 
.md  1960  the  number  of  foreign-produced 
.nctures  shown  annually  in  American 
•heaters  skyrocketed,  a  rise  from  19  to 
60  percent  of  the  total  .«;crcen  fare  of 
.\merica.  The  cold  hard  fact  i^  that  im- 
ported films  have  overtaken  American 
production  to  the  extent  that,  if  the  trend 
la  not  halted,  the  American  theatrical 
Sim  industiT  faces  oblivion. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  past  statements 
in  this  problem,  the  effects  of  this  trend 
.u-e  multiple.     Aside  from  Federal  rev- 

nue  losses  due  to  loopholes  in  our  na- 
•lonal  tax  system,  our  Nation  suffers  the 

hain  reaction  of  reduced  purchase  of 
raw  materials,  curtailed  spending  for 
;.)ower  and  water  and  transportation,  de- 
vllning  local  receipts  from  real  estate 
property  levies  as  studios  and  labora- 
•tories  close,  disappearing  employment 
opportunities  for  supporting  players,  ex- 
tras, laboratory  personnel,  film  editors, 
and  literally  dozens  of  specialist  groups. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pryor,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Variety,  has  presented  in  a  recent 
article  some  of  the  latest  fi;?ures  and 
dangers  of  this  grow'ing  threat.  To  quote 
from  the  article : 

American  motion  picture  Interests  will 
.^ave  Invested  some  $100,000,000  In  films 
:.-ude  outside  the  United  States  by  the  end 
of  the  yetu".  This  estlm.Tte  by  knowledge- 
able Hollywood  production  sources  will,  they 
say,  represent  a  record  expenditure  for  over- 
seas filming.  So  far  this  calendar  year,  62 
of  the  136  features  put  before  the  cameras 
by  major  companies  and  Independents  not 
affiliated  with  the  princlp.il  dibtrlbutors  have 
been  foreign-based.  Another  .six  are  sched- 
uled for  out  of  the  TJ.S.  filming  before  the 
end  of  next  month.  This  means  t.'iat  at  least 
68  features  In  which  American  interests  are 
the  sole,  or  major,  financiers  will  have  been 
shot  abroad  during  1966. 

These  figures  are  frightening  remind- 
ers of  the  continuing  problem  of  runaway 
film  production.  How  far  will  such  pro- 
duction be  allowed  to  run?  Tliis  is  the 
challenge  facing  this  countr>-'s  motion 
picture  industry;  a  challenge  which 
must  be  recognized  by  tlie  ConjTress  and 
by  every  American  who  seeks  to  retain 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  film  industry  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pryor's  article,  entitled 
"U.S.  Pix  $100  Million  Production 
Abroad,"  and  published  in  'Variety  for 
Friday,  August  15,  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Pnc  $100  Million  PBODtJcno>f  Abroad — ■ 

62  Out  op  136  American  Featl'Hes  So  Far 

This  Ybar  Filmed  on  Foreign  Sites 

American    motion    pictures    interests    will 

tiave  Invested  some  $100,000,000  (give  or  take 

4  couple  of  million)    In  films  made  outside 

tbe  United  States  by  the  end  of   the  year. 

This  estUnate  by   knowledgeable  Hollywood 

production  sources  will,  they  say.  represent 

»  record  expendltiu-e  for  overseas  filming.    So 


far  this  calendar  year,  62  of  the  136  features 
put  before  the  cameras  by  major  companies 
and  Independents  not  affiliated  with  the 
principal  distributors  have  been  foreign- 
based.  Another  six  are  scheduled  for  out  of 
the  tJ.S.  filming  before  the  end  of  next 
month.  This  means  that  at  least  68  fea- 
tures in  which  American  interests  are  the 
sole,  or  major,  financiers  will  have  been  shot 
abroad  during  1966. 

At  least  still  another  half  dozen  are  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  so-called  "runaway"  ros- 
ter by  the  end  of  December.  While  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  filming  abroad  is  being  done  in  Eng- 
land, the  geographic  spread  includes  Hong 
Kong  and.  If  schedules  are  maintained,  the 
first  U.S.  film  "Invasion"  of  Soviet  Russia 
will  become  a  matter  of  historical  record  this 
year.  Both  Warner  Bros,  and  indie  pro- 
ducers Ely  Landau  and  Oliver  Unger  have 
coproduction  deals  for  one  picture  each  with 
the  Soviets. 

Is  this  preoccupation  of  the  American 
film  Industry  with  far  away  places  a  passing 
fad,  an  Indication  of  things  to  come,  a 
manifestation  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
creative  talent,  an  artistic  necessity  and /or 
a  Just  plain  ix)lltlcal-economlc  horsesense? 

All  these  elements  appear  to  have  a  place 
In  the  scheme  of  things,  with  their  degree 
of  Infiuence  varying  from  picture  to  picture. 
The  tremendous  surge  of  wanderlust  has  nat- 
urally stirred  deep  and  growing  concern  in 
Hollywood.  The  immediate  consideration  Is 
that  it  spells  loss  of  Jobs  here.  But  beyond 
that  there  Is  alarm  over  the  fact  tliat  many 
films  being  made  abroad  are  big  budget  pro- 
ductions, the  so-called  "blockbuster"  proj- 
ects. 

"what's  happening?" 

Over  and  above  the  Immediate  job  concern, 
however,  there  Is  a  growing  fear  that  the 
Hollywood  motion  picture  that  carried  the 
U.S.  flag  and  commerce  around  the  world 
during  the  last  half  century  may  be  on  the 
road  to  fragmentation  and  dismemberment 
that  brought  on.  In  another  sense,  the  fall 
of  the  British  Empire.  "Whafs  happening  to 
the  American  film  Industry?"  and  "will  there 
be  an  American  film  industry  for  long?"  are 
questions  reverberating  all  over  Hollywood 
today. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  degree  of  emotion- 
alism evident  in  this  town  that  can't  be  over- 
looked. But  the  situation  raises  b.^islc  fact.s 
which  can't  be  Ignored  either.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  responsibility  for  the  upsurge  In 
foreign  filming  Is  being  laid  at  the  feet  of 
company  presidents  in  New  York.  The  atti- 
tude here  is  that  while  they  have  not  started 
the  "runaway"  race  they  have  done  little  to 
discourage  It  and  have  done  virtually  noth- 
ing to  halt  It. 

LESS    CONTROL    OVERSEAS 

The  argument  in  studio  circles  is  that 
the  cost  factor,  except  in  isolated  cases,  no 
longer  Is  a  valid  reason  for  shooting  abroad. 
In  fact,  the  claim  is  made  that  costs  get 
out  of  hand  quicker  and  rise  higher  with 
pictures  that  are  made  without  studio  su- 
pervision. Currently  being  cited  as  plx 
with  runaway  budgets  are  Columbia's  "Ca- 
sino Royale,"  Metro's  "2001 :  A  Space  Odvssey" 
and  "The  Dirty  Dozen"  and  20th-Fox's  "Saiid 
Pebbles."  There  also  Is  pointing  to  20th's 
"Dr.  DoUttle,"  which  was  weathered-otit  in 
England  and  Is  returning  to  the  studio  for 
filming,  and  the  Mlrlsch-UA  "The  Bells  Of 
Hell  Go  Tlng-A-Ung-A-Llng,"  which  started 
in  Switzerland  a  month  ago  and  now  has 
been  cancelled  tmtU  next  year.  Bad  weather 
was  given  as  the  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  no  secret  pictures 
can  get  Into  trouble  in  Hollywood,  too:  that 
budgets  have  gone  sky  high  here  ("The  Great- 
est Story  Ever  Told")  and  will  stratosphere 
again  in  the  future,  that  being  the  nature 
of  the  business.  However,  it's  claimed  that, 
generally,  it  is  much  easier  to  control  budgets 
here  than  overseas. 
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There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  good  reason 
for  American  Interests  making  pictures  in 
foreign  countries.  Brltalns  Sir  Tom  O'Brien 
put  it  bluntly  (and  the  late  Eric  Johnston 
said  it  before  him  years  ago)  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  International  Alliance  of 
riieatrical  Stage  Employees.  Sir  Tom  told 
Hollywood  that  the  American  Industry,  which 
draws  some  $250,000,000  annually  out  of  the 
foreign  market.  Just  can't  expect  to  have 
its  cake  and  eat  it  as  well. 

It  is  fact  that  American  production  abroad, 
which  aids  the  economy  of  countries  such  as 
England,  Italy,  Prance.  Spain,  etc.,  is  a  pru- 
dent political-economic  maneuver.  It  Is  also 
fact  that  co-production  partnerships  with 
native  plcturemakers  open  the  door  to  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  such  as  Britain's  Eady 
Plan,  that  enable  U.S.  companies  to  put  be- 
fore cameras  pictures  which  otherwise  might 
not  be  made.  It  is  fact  that  these  pictures 
showing  In  American  theaters,  are  tied  In 
with  the  production  economy  of  Hollywood. 

COCNTERABGUMENT 

Hollywood  Is  by  no  means  blind  to  these 
considerations,  but  the  counterargument  is 
that  there  also  are  drawbacks  and  It  is  main- 
tained that  many  of  the  picttues  being  made 
abroad  have  nothing  to  do  with  international 
business  relations  or  necessltv.  It  also  is 
argued  that  artistic  requirements  seldom  are 
the  real  reason  for  going  abroad.  Then  why 
go  abroad?  Here  are  some  of  the  primary 
reasons  as  expressed  by  studio  execs,  union 
leaders  and  production  workers: 

1- — Top  directors  and  producers  want  to 
work  overseas  or  any  place  except  In  Holly- 
wood where  they  have  supervision. 

2.— Tax  status:  Individual  creators  who 
win  not  work  in  this  country  because  of  the 
tax  situation,  and  many  who  will  not  work 
in  England  because  of  the  English  tax. 

3.— Creative  talent  who  go  abroad  can  get 
tremendous  expenses,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  wives,  children,  nurses,  autos 
lavish  living  and  side  trips.  This  living  li 
not  taxable  overseas.  It  is  cash  out  of  pocket 
in  the  U.S. 

What  of  the  effects  upon  Hollywood? 
The  reaction,  again  a  distillation  of  Holly- 
wood opinion : 

1.— Slow  but  certain  disintegration  of  the 
studio  production  complex. 

2. — Increased  competition  from  Europeans 
who  are  getting  benefits  of  technical  skills 
and  are  training  more  young  production 
workers — paid  for  by  VS.  companies  and  at 
the  expense  of  Hollywood  studio  workers. 

3. — Loss  of  the  Image  and  spirit  of  the 
American  motion  picture. 

VIDPIX    JOIN   TREND 

The  argument  has  been  growing  In  inten- 
sity m  HolU-wood  and  It  is  scheduled  to  break 
out  In  Congress,  as  It  did  a  few  years  back. 
Adding  fuel  to  the  present  situation  Is  that 
tv  filmers  have  their  eyes  on  the  world  as  a 
location.  Currently  the  Mirisch-RIch  "Rat 
Patrol"  series  for  ABC-TV  is  shooting  in 
Spain  and  20th-Fox  TV  has  "The  Man  Who 
Never  Was"  series  for  NBC  filming  In  Ger- 
many. Also,  Universal  this  year  started  up  a 
European  production  operation  and  Para- 
mount has  Just  established  a  Europe  produc- 
tion operation  which  it  plans  to  expand. 

What  will  be  left  for  Hollywood?  That's 
the  question  that  Is  worrying  a  lot  of  people 
these  days. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  ETERNAL 
TRIANGLE 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  I  spoke  of  the  continuing  tur- 
moil In  Communist  China  resulting  from 
the  activities  of  the  Red  Guard  organi- 
zation. The  London  Economist  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  1966,  in  an  article  entitled  "Has 
Mao  Killed  His  Child?"  suggests  that 
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Mao  ■  embarkt-d  on  the  culturaJ  revolu- 
tion In  order  to  reforge  the  Commu- 
nist ;>arty  In  a  trial  by  Are  There  U 
now  a  real  possibility  that  the  fire  Is 
consuming  the  party  that  is  Mao's  own 
child  •• 

Recent  events  have  cracked  tiie  ba.se 
erf  monolithic  Communist  Party  control 
In  mainland  China  No  adolescent  ram- 
[>aKe  can  lont^  be  '"lerated  Ir.  any  nation 
without  severe  damage  to  the  body  poll- 
tic.  China  is  no  exception.  Weakening 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  ruling  ap- 
I>aratus  has  opened  possibilities  for  other 
claimants  of  power,  prominently  includ- 
ing the  military  leaders  The  People's 
Liberation  Army,  together  with  the  Red 
Guard,  may  well  become  a  contender 
with  the  partv  apparatus  for  control  of 
China  The  Red  Guards  are  a  shadow 
of  and  arp  closely  ILnked  to  the  Army. 
Peking's  New  China  News  Service  on 
October  11,  1966.  hailed  the  Guard: 

As  a  reserve  f  ■>rce  of  the  People's  IJbera- 
tlon  Arrr.7  the  Red  Ouard  flghters  are  mak- 
ing Tl^oHMig  efforts  to  learn  from  the  PLA 
They  are  organized  In  oompanlea  pl.-itt)on«, 
•nd  squad.! 

Mr  President,  the  turmoil  In  Commu- 
nist China  i.s  not  only  disturbing  to  the 
free  world  but  Ut  the  Communi.st  world 
as  well  Red  China  has  .set  a  standard 
for  mllita-'icy  which  is  now  bt- Ing  rejected 
In  the  Communist  world  itself,  by  the 
Soviet  I'nio.",  by  the  Red  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe,  and  most  recently  by  .some 
CommunLst  parties  in  A.slan  lands  Some 
American  observers  have  sukfge^ted  that 
China  would  lllte  \  second  front  in  Korea 
VLB  a  means  of  weakening  the  free  wor'  1 
effort  In  Vietnam  But  apparently  the 
experience  of  the  past  decade  has  con- 
vinced the  Communist  North  K')reais 
that  such  adventure  does  not  pay  Tt  is 
may  well  be  Ihr  cause  of  recent  dlffe-- 
ences  betw^fv.  •.*>■  Communist  Chinese 
and  their  Red  Korean  neighbors 

Red  Chi.'vs*'  nulltancy  and  hostility 
are  a  major  problem  for  world  security 
In  this  decade  of  our  century.  Only  tJie 
united  efforts  of  resisting  powers  ctJi 
contain  her  To  .some  limited  exteit 
China  has  been  and  is  being  kept  in  line 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  recent  re- 
marks of  Mr  Kosygln  suggest  that  the 
Chine.se  threat  to  peace  is  a  matter  of 
concern  for  the  Communist  world,  even 
as  for  our  own  The  world  is  no  longer 
bipolar  .Mr  President:  there  Is  now  a 
triangle  of  power  compo.sed  of  nations 
each  at  odds  with  the  others:  Commu- 
nist China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  .states  of  America. 

Our  Nation  has.  to  a  large  extent,  been 
carrying  on  its  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  peace.  I  am  sure 
that  I  .share  the  views  of  many  Amer- 
icans when  I  dare  to  hope  that  at  last 
the  Sovl't  Union  may  take  its  own  peace 
propacanda  .seriously  and  recognize  the 
growing  threat  In  Asia 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  regardless 
of  their  views  on  the  Vietnam  crisis,  rec- 
ognize the  threat  to  peace  which  this 
conflict  poses  They  are  agreed  that  this 
conflict  should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bouncLs 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  pos.?!- 
bllltles  for  peace  in  Vietnam  lies  In  nego- 
tiation   among    the    Vietnamese    them- 


selves. But.  Mr.  President,  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  beset 
as  they  are  with  a  raging  modem  war 
In  their  midst,  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  China's  as  well.  I  agree  with 
those  that  contend  that  China  is  a  crit- 
ical element  In  the  long-term  stability  of 
Asia  But  solution  to  the  China  problem 
will  require  years  and  even  decades.  In 
Vietnam.  Americans  and  their  Asian 
allies  are  giving  their  lives  in  opposition 
to  aggression  and  In  defense  of  the  right 
of  a  proud  people  to  say  for  themselves 
how  they  shall  be  governed.  We  must 
separate  the  China  problem  from  Viet- 
nam. 

On  October  7.  I  proposed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment call  upon  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  pledge  a  guarantee 
against  external  attack  to  Vietnam,  both 
North  and  SouUi.  This  guarantee,  to 
be  effective,  must  have  the  full  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  both  of  which  are  supporting  the 
contesting  governments  in  Vietnam  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  recently  about 
the  willingness  of  the  USSR,  to  settle 
world  problems  We  have  also  heard  the 
repeated  Communist  line  that  the  people 
of  Vietnam  should  be  left  alone  to  solve 
their  own  problems  I  suggest  that  It  Is 
in  the  interest  of  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  reach  a  solution 
In  Vietnam,  and  without  Communist 
China  Only  these  two  great  nations, 
which  stand  at  opposite  comers  of  the 
eternal  triangle  of  power  from  China. 
can  give  the  guarantee 

Whatever  we  may  feel  about  the  future 
of  Communist  China,  her  recognition  by 
the  United  States,  or  her  participation 
in  the  United  Nations,  we  can  see  that  the 
.search  for  peace  and  justice  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  served  by  adding  to  It  the 
Infinitely  greater  problems  of  China,  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
object  to  this  effort  In  behalf  of  world 
peace,  but  who  kjiows  what  she  will  do. 
The  need  for  peace  Is  apparent  to  all. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  peace  on  earth 
and  justice  for  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
it  will  have  to  give  this  proposal 
serious  consideration.  The  administra- 
tion ought  vigorously  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Security  Council  now.  while 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  world  are 
still  congregated  in  New  York  It  will 
serve  both  to  put  the  China  Issue  In  a 
proper  perspective  and  to  help  bring  a 
Just  peace  to  Vietnam. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  •  are  we 
still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlje 
Senate  Is  In  the  morning  hour. 


NATIONAL    FOREST    ACCESS 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Mr  Edward  P.  Cliff  and  his 
staff  here  and  In  Oregon  for  the  excellent 
progress  they  have  made  in  securing  ac- 
cess to  national  forest  timber  resources — 
access  that  serves  the  Interest  of  all 

When  this  year  on  July  28,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  highway  bill  which  con- 


tained record  authorization  totaling  $170 
mUlion  for  1968  and  1969,  I  spoke  on  the 
broad  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  special  re- 
port from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice outlining  the  progress  made  In  Ore- 
gon since  1960 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  out  of  55 
imsolved  access  cases  In  1960,  only  9 
remain.  Access  has  been  obtained  In  46 
cases  involving  17  billion  board  feet  of 
timber. 

Out  of  an  estimated  224  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  in  the  Oregon  national 
forests,  according  to  data  recently  sup- 
plied me,  access  needs  to  be  obtained  to 
only  11 '2  billion  board  feet  Involving  30 
cases. 

The  timber  Industry  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  cooperation  It  has  ex- 
tended. I  take  particular  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Forest  Service  reports  that 
road  surveys  are  underway  and  access 
Is  scheduled  to  be  obtained  in  this  and 
future  fiscal  years. 

I  also  take  particular  note  of  the  fact 
that  with  respect  to  the  unresolved  cases, 
the  Forest  Service  Indicates  it  should 
not  be  assumed  it  Is  meeting  opposition 
In  acquiring  needed  access  rights. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  started  work- 
ing on  the  access  problem  there  was 
strong  opposition  from  some  In  the  tim- 
ber Industry  to  the  right-of-way  policy 
I  proposed 

I  recall  discussions  with  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association  people  and 
their  flne  executive  director,  Mortimer 
Doyle,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bernard  Drell  of  the 
Weyerhauser  Co.  When  they  became 
aware  of  the  merits  of  the  case  I  had 
and  my  determination  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject on  its  merits,  they  reviewed  their 
position. 

Now  I  am  confident  they  would  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
record  of  cooperation  is  impressive.  It 
also  shows  that  the  concerns  the  industry 
had  about  how  the  policy  would  be  ef- 
fected by  the  Forest  Service  were  over- 
come by  the  cooperation  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  shown. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  flne  record  of 
accomplishment.  I  want  It  clear  that 
publication  of  this  list  of  outstanding 
cases  Is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  those 
who  are  currently  negotiating  cases 
wherein  access  Is  needed. 

The  progress  achieved  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  a  constructive  course  is 
charted.  Again,  I  wish  to  stress  that 
along  with  Chief  Cliff  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  his  staff  and  leaders  in  the  tim- 
ber Industry  who  have  made  this  access 
policy  work,  others  have  helped.  Great 
credit  Is  also  due  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  Attorney  General,  now  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  I  also  commend  Secretary 
Freeman  and  several  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Sermte.  especially  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  that 
em.inent  conservationist,  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RanpolphI. 
This  program  has  opened  to  access  In 
Oregon.  17  billion  board  feet  of  national 


forest  timber  so  that  11  can  nrnke  Its 
proper  contribution  to  su.stained  yield. 
This  volume  equals  about  5  years  allow- 
able cut*  from  the  iiatioiml  forest  and 
its  availability  is  vital  to  Oregon's  tim- 
ber economy.  I  congratulate  all  con- 
cerned on  the  progress  achic\ed. 
Exhibit  No.   I 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricultore, 

Forest  Service. 
Washington,  DC,  September  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  12  requesting 
information  concerning  access  road  plans  for 
the  National  Forests  in  Oregon.     We  prom- 


ised this  additional  Information  m  our  letter 
of  August  19. 

In  1960  we  made  a  similar  report  to  you. 
We  are  sure  you  wUI  be  pleased  to  know 
that  of  the  55  areas  listed  In  that  report,  ac- 
cess to  46  areas  has  been  obtained.  These 
projects  Involve  access  to  17  billion  txjard 
feet  of  tlmlier.  Worlt  Is  continultig  In  the 
additional  9  cases  which  wUl  provide  access 
to  3  billion  board  feet. 

The  enclosed  report  lists  21  areas  where  ac- 
cess to  sizeable  volumes  of  timber  has  not 
been  secured.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  meeting  opposition  In  acquiring  the  need- 
ed rights  In  all  areas  listed.  In  some  cases, 
surveys  are  necessary  to  define  the  road  loca- 
tion. In  others,  acquisition  Is  schedtUed  for 
some  future  fiscal  year. 


We  are  continuing  to  set  a  high  priority 
on  financing  the  right-of-way  requirements 
for  our  road  work.  We  are  not  allowing 
funding  to  tie  a  factor  in  limiting  this 
a.'^pect  of  our  road  program. 

The  only  significant  National  Forest  areas 
east  of  Stay  ton,  Oregon,  where  access  Is 
needed,  are  on  the  Little  North  Pork  San- 
tlam  River.  There  are  7  patented  mineral 
trsicts  and  numerous  mining  claims  ii;  the 
general  vicinity  where  an  access  road  must  be 
built.  The  proposed  road  is  being  surveyed. 
When  the  surveys  are  complete,  we  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  obtain  the 
needed  rights-of-way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  W.  Greelet, 

Associate  Chief. 


Jieport  on 

significant  areas  lacking  road  easement  access  in  Oregon 
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WESTERN  OREGON  NATIONAL  r<  RESTS 

Mount  Hood  National  Forest: 

1.  Soutii  Fork  Eagle  Creek  (S.  301).. * 
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10 

80 
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100 

80 

95 

100 

0 
75 

RofTue  Rivet  National  Forest: 

2.  Palmer  KWge..  .                             1 

Corson  .  . 

1967 

Siskiyou  Nailonal  Forest: 

3.  Mount  Butler  (Dry  Craek) 

1969 

4.  Pistol 

do --  -- ---"iiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiriiin"""' 

1967 
1967 
1968 

1967 
1967 

Slusiaw  National  Forest: 

6.  Iladsal  Creek 

7.  Euchre  Creek 

8.  Kellow  Creek   

---  j  *  OH-ners 

1  t'.S,  Plywood 

Boise  Cascade-Murphy                                           

Publishers ' 

9.  Bald  .Mountain  ._ 

10.  Coon-Jolinson IIIIII! 

Umpquft  National  Forest: 

11.  PtckeU  Butte    

U.S.  Plywood -ii"r"""""ir" 

International  Paper I""" 
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1967 
1968 
1987 

ftllliunette  National  Forest:                           i 
1.'    I.lttle  Nortli  Fork  Santlam 

Unpatented  mining  claim,  7  patented  minine  claans. 
\\  eyerhaeuser    .                                          • 

1967 

13.  .Middle  Santiam, Z. 

1969 
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1967 

EA8TER.V  ORBOON  NATIONAL   FoEESTa 

Dwchuteg  Nstionai  Forest  (also  Fremont  and  Wlneraa) 
1.  OUchrist 

OUchrist  Timber 
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25 

70 
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96 
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23 

10 
10 

78 

70 

0 
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0 

46 

0 
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60 

=^=== 

UmstUia  Nstionai  Forest: 

2  Phillips  Creek _ 

Boise  Cascade 

Ranchers 

1967 

Wallowa- Whitman  National  Forest: 
3.  Swamp  Creek 



1967 

4.  Five  Points 

do-     ..                               ' " 

1967 

Hinenia  National  Forest: 

5.  .Spencer  Creek 

Weyerhaeuser „ 

4  owners 

1967 

8  (orbell  Butte  Rd.  No.  34014. 

1968 

Malheur  National  Forest: 

7   Middle  Fork  John  Day 

2.240 
884 

0 
0 

1967 

8   Wrat  811  vies  Valley 



Harry  Pon 

1968 

Fremont  and  Wlnema  National  Forest L 
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None r. --i-r"IIII"""IIiI'I 

1967 

1 

. ^ 

4.708 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C. -BRASILIA  PART- 
NERS OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  31st 
partnership  that  will  be  initiated  under 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
and  the  11th  in  Brazil,  will  unite  private 
citizens  in  Metropolitan  Washington, 
DC,  and  the  Federal  Di.'^trict  of  Brasilia, 
capital  of  Brazil.  Responding  to  Bra- 
silia's request  for  a  partner  area  in  the 
United  States,  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia 
sent  an  Initial  program  development 
team,  composed  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens,  to  Brasilia,  They  included: 
Mr.  Felix  Grant,  radio  personality  and 
member  of  Wa.shlngfon's  Brazilian- 
American  Cultural  Iii.stitute;  Mr.  David 
Apter,  president  of  the  Washington  con- 
sulting firm  of  David  Apter  &  A.<isoclates ; 
Mr  Edward  R.  Kingsman.  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fidelity  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Arlington.  Va.;  and  Mr. 
Mark  P.  Woods,  Georgetow-n  University 


student  and  representative  of  the  DC. 
Partners  University  Student  Committee. 

On  September  14,  this  team  met  with 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Commissioner 
Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  prior  to  th-lr  de- 
parture for  Brazil.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Commission- 
er Tobriner's  statement  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  District  or  Columbia  Com- 
missioner Walter  Tobriner 

Tlie  City  of  Washington  loolcs  forward  to 
the  working  partnership  which  you  gentle- 
men are  going  to  develop  in  its  behalf,  with 
the  citizens  of  BraeUia,  the  federal  capital  of 
the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  capital  cities  of  the  largest  coun- 
tries of  North  and  South  America  establish  a 
mutual  Interchange  of  material,  technical, 
and  cultural  cooperation.  The  Partners  of 
the   Alliance   program   of   the   Alliance    for 


Progress  Is  to  be  commended  for  making  pos- 
sible this  effort  which  will,  I  know,  further 
cement  the  bonds  of  understanding  and 
friendship  between  the  people  of  these  two 
great  cities.  Similar  programs  already  under- 
way In  30  of  our  States  have  met  with 
enthusiastic  response  in  many  countries  of 
the  Americas. 

On  Ijehalf  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  assure  you  that 
you  will  have  our  fullest  .support,  on  your 
return,  In  developing  broad  community  in- 
volvement in  the  Partner?  programs.  I  know 
that  our  business  community,  trade  union- 
ists, educators,  scientist*,  health  and  welfare 
authorities — indeed  the  full  spectrum  of  our 
community  life — will  agree  that  there  is 
much  that  we  can  learn  from  Brasilia,  as  well 
as  much  that  we  can  give.  It  Is  particularly 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  students  In  our 
local  universities  have  already  mobilized  for 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  and 
are  being  represented  on  your  delejjation. 

To  you— Mr  Apter,  Mr,  Grant.  Mr  King- 
man, and  Mr.  Wocxls,  we  entruft  our  con- 
fidence and  extend  our  appreciation  for  your 
de.moiistrated    leadership.      We    ask    you    to 
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auuj-e  Uie  Mayor  of  Br&sllla.  as  well  as  the 
many  -f-presentatlves  of  the  private  sector 
with  *  ■.  .m  you  will  meet,  that  we  look 
forafi.-j  •o  the  early  arrival  here  of  a  similar 
leadership  group  from  tbelr  community. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  en 
route  to  Brazil,  the  District  of  Columbia 
team  participated  In  a  brief  meeting  In 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  .  of  all  US  partner 
committees  that  created  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
The  association,  headed  by  Edward  Mar- 
cus, of  Texas,  will  assist  in  servlcmg  the 
U.S.  Individual  committees  and  also  give 
them  a  national  voice  of  a  private  char- 
acter. The  Washlngtonians  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  at- 
tend the  4-day  Second  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance. Mr.  David  Apter  served  as  Chair- 
man of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tion.-; 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rio  meetings, 
the  representative  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  flew  to  Brasilia  and  spent  5 
days  meeting  private  sector  leaders  and 
city  officials.  They  visited  all  parts  of 
the  capital  and  the  surrounding  satellite 
cities  to  see  project  sites  and  become  ac- 
quair.ted  with  the  people  of  the  area 

Mr  President.  I  am  confident  that  this 
newest  partnership  will  be  an  active  and 
productive  one  in  the  quest  to  promote 
greater  private  participation  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  The  business  and 
civic  leadership  of  the  EHstiict  of  Co- 
lumbia have  much  to  contribute  to  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  as  well  sis  mu'^h 
to  leam  about  Brazil.  Similarly,  the 
students  of  our  great  university  con- 
sortium In  Metropolitan  Washington  viU 
serve  as  a  powerful  force  In  the  estf  b- 
llshment  of  constructive  activities  among 
students  in  both  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  Ini- 
tial report  from  Mr.  Mark  P.  Woods,  who 
represents  the  newly  organized  students 
of  Metropolitan  Washington  unlversltl^. 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recof  d, 
as  follows: 

Rkport  or  Mask  P.  Wooos.  EjrrrrLED  "Dis- 
T»iCT  OF  Colombia  Stttdents  Porm  Past. 
NEKSHiP  WrrH  Stttjents  kt  UNivxasrrT  >r 
Bkasiiia" 

The  students  of  the  tTnltcd  States  have 
long  been  ipiored  as  a  force  of  ajiy  conse- 
quence In  the  development  of  this  nation's 
role  nt,  protector  of  human  rights,  either  here 
or  abroad.  It  has  only  been  within  this 
decade  that  students  themaelve*  In  any 
significant  numbers  have  seen  a  role  to  play. 
But  even  now  the  majority  of  student  in- 
terests evolve  around  their  own  local  con- 
cerns with  relatively  few  reaching  Into  the 
national  or  IntematlonaJ  flelds  of  Interest. 
Perhaps,  to  many  "responsible  adulta"  even 
theee  few  programs  are  too  many. 

At  last  a  government  agency  has  realized 
that  students  can  aiid  are  willing  to  play  an 
Important  role  In  this  country's  national 
and  International  affairs 

This  summer  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Pro<rres«  put  this  challen^  to  a  group 
of  Washlnirton,  DC.  university  students  to 
form  a  pr<vtl«il.  working  partnership  with 
the  students  of  the  tJnlverslty  of  BrasUla. 
Brazil — Washington's  partner  In  the  Alliance. 
The  students  eagerlv  accepted  the  challenge 
and  so  much  cnnOdence  wa<  placed  in  them 
that  a  student  was  Invited  to  take  part  In 
an  evaluation  team  which  was  being  sent  to 


Brasilia.  His  Job  was  to  set  up  a  working 
student  cocvmlttee  at  the  University  of 
Brasilia 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  students 
In  BrasUla  shared  two  very  Important  things 
with  thoee  of  Waahlngton.  The  first  is  a 
tremendous  Interest  In  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  through  which  they  hope  to  see  the 
realization  of  the  second  ix>lnt.  that  Is.  an 
Increase  In  the  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship  between  the  two  largest  nations 
In  this  hemisphere,  and  most  eepeclaJly 
between  the  students  of  the  two  nations 

This  wae  the  first  time  that  students  virere 
made  an  integral  and  working  part  of  a 
partnership  and  the  students  of  both  cities 
view  tills  project  as  a  great  new  dimension 
for  student  activities  In  this  country  and  In 
Brazil.  It  Is  also  a  new  dimension  for  gov- 
ernment agencies  In  allowing  the  Imagina- 
tive student  element  to  Increase  their  activity 
and  broaden  their  programs. 

Walter  N  Tobrlner.  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Board  of  Commlsfiloners. 
Included  In  his  wishes  to  the  departing 
evaluation  team  his  desire  that  the  student 
Interest  be  maintained  and  allowed  to  de- 
velop Into  a  full  bodied  part  of  the  DC- 
Brasllla   Partners   of    the   Alliance.     It   will! 


WESTERN      RESOURCES      REQUIRE 
PUBLIC  mTEREST  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  electric- 
ity needs  of  the  Nation  have  been  dou- 
bling every  8  to  10  years,  and  water 
shortages  have  been  evident  In  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  In  the  past  few  years. 
The  Western  States  Water  and  Power 
Consumers  Conference  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing In  Billings.  Mont.,  pointed  up  the  need 
for  wise  public  policies  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  both  commodities  at 
reasonable  cost.  Alex  Radln,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  outlined  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant areas  of  action  requiring  congres- 
sional consideration  if  we  are  to  reach 
these  dual  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  im- 
pressive speech  delivered  by  Mr  Radln 
before  the  Western  States  Water  and 
Power  Consumers  Conference  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1966,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Aur  Rasin.  GnfERAL  Manager, 
American      Public      Power      Association. 
Washington.  DC.  Before  Westtrn  States 
Watix    and    Powiai    Consttmers    Conit*- 
KNCK.  Boxings.  Mont..  Ssftembeb  26.  1966 
For    Western     consumers    of    water    and 
power,    this    conference    Is   being   held    at   a 
critical    time.      Rapid    Increases    of    popula- 
tion, fast-growing  needs  for  both  water  and 
power,  changes  in  technology,  new  trends  In 
the  economy  and  other  factors  make  It  nec- 
essary for  us  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  poli- 
cies we  have  followed   In  the  past  and  the 
means  we  have  sought  to  Implement  them. 
Such   a    re-examtnatlon.   however,   should 
not   be  undertaken   with   any   thought   that 
our  ultimate  objectives  should  be  changed. 
Tlioee  objectives   are   to   provide  an   abund- 
ance of  water  and  power,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.     Although   changing  events   may 
make  It  necessary  for  us  to  seek  new  means 
of  attaining  these  objectives,   our  goals  are 
sound  and  should  not  be  altered. 

One  of  the  key  Issues  where  a  new  look 
Is  needed  Is  In  the  development  of  the  hy- 
droelectric power  resources  of  the  West. 
F^-om  Its  very  Inception  this  Conference  has 
bad  as  one  of  Its  primary  goals  the  maxi- 


mum, comprehensive  development  of  water 
resources. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
more  than  61  million  kilowatts  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  remain  to  be  developed  in  the 
West.  Yet,  events  of  the  past  few  years 
Indicate  that  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  Federal  multi-purpose  hydro- 
electric projects. 

This  Is  the  case  for  a  number  of  reasons 
First,  some  of  the  best  projects  have  al- 
ready been  built,  and  new  projects  are  not 
quite  as  attractive  economically  as  those 
which  have  already  been  constructed.  Sec- 
ond, more  clamor  Is  being  raised  by  those 
who  contend  that  multi-purpose  projects 
would  destroy  scenic  values — a  charge  which 
Is  highly  questionable.  During  this  session 
of  the  Congress  two  Important  projects  on 
the  lower  Colorado  River  were  victims  of 
this  charge.  Third,  the  declining  cost  of 
nuclear  power  has  been  used  as  a  rationale 
to  the  effect  that  hydro  power  Is  uneco- 
nomic. And  fourth,  the  high  cost  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  coupled  with  new  domestic 
programs  such  as  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  rebuilding  of  American  cities,  provide 
competition  for  funds  for  water  resource 
projects. 

Despite  these  factors  which  make  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  new  multi-pur- 
pose projects,  the  need  for  these  projects  Is 
becoming  more  rather  than  less  acute. 

We  now  use  three  times  as  much  water 
as  we  did  In  1900.  and  the  use  of  water  U 
expected  to  continue  to  Increase  at  an  even 
faster  rate.  Few  of  us  seem  to  realize  the 
vast  quantities  of  water  that  are  required 
In  this  Industrialized  and  mechanized 
society.  For  example,  65.000  gallons  of 
water  are  needed  to  process  100  cases  of 
tomatoes.  50.000  to  100.000  gallons  are  re- 
quired to  test  an  airplane  engine,  and  550.- 
000  gallons  to  air  condition  a  department 
store.  As  our  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex, greater  and  greater  quantities  of  water 
will  be  required. 

Thus,  It  Is  tragic  that  there  has  been  a 
slow-down  In  the  building  of  new  multi- 
purpose hydroelectric  projects.  In  the  East 
as  well  as  the  West,  the  need  for  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  purposes  becomes 
more  acute  every  year.  Just  this  past  vfeek. 
our  Nation's  capital  narrowly  averted  a 
serious  water  shortage — a  shortage.  Inci- 
dentally, which  could  have  been  prevented 
by  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  which 
have  been  opposed  by  people  whose  primary 
concern  seems  to  be  with  the  preservation 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  parkland  along  an  anti- 
quated canal. 

And  In  the  West,  where  reclamation  proj- 
ects liave  been  the  llfeblood  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  need  for  food  for  our  growing 
population  and  the  population  of  foreign 
countries  makes  reclamation  of  additional 
lands  Increasingly  urgent.  What  some  re- 
ferred to  a  few  years  ago  as  surplus  crops — 
but  which  In  reality  were  merely  stockpiles 
for  future  needs — are  vanishing.  And  In- 
stead of  taking  lands  out  of  production, 
which  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  we  are 
now  planning  to  bring  25  to  38  million  acres 
of  land  back  Into  production  next  year  In 
connection  with  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams. 

Not  only  are  there  Increasing  needs  for 
our  own  population,  but  world  food  needs 
continue  to  multiply,  and  we  cannot  be  ob- 
livious or  callous  to  those  needs.  India,  for 
example,  has  been  experiencing  a  terrible 
drought,  and  other  countries  are  facing  the 
prospect  of  famine. 

In  the  face  of  these  clrciunstances,  the  rec- 
lamation of  new  lands  here  In  the  arid  but 
fertile  W««t  becomes  of  greater  and  greater 
urgency. 

As  we  consider  new  reclamation  plans,  we 
will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  transfers  of  water  between  river  basin*. 


our  problem  Is  not  one  of  Inadequate  sup- 
plies, but  the  management  of  existing  sup- 
plies. 

There  Is  another  reason,  too,  why  we  need 
o  continue  building  multipurpose  projects 
The  low  cost  power  produced  at  these  inst.U- 
iitlons  provides  an  Important  co.mpetltlve 
element  which  has  resulted  In  Ijwer  rates 
being  charged  by  private  power  companies  as 
well  as  the  rural  electric  co-ops  and  munici- 
pal systems  which  have  been  direct  distrib- 
utors of  Federally  produced  power.  This 
Federal  power  yardstick  will  become  of  de- 

anlng  Importance  If  the  pace  of  construc- 
tion of  Federal  power-producing  plants  Is  not 
:naintalned. 

We  must  therefore  continue  to  push  vigor- 
ously for  the  development  of  muJU-purpose 
hydroelectric  projects.  At  the  sanie  time,  we 
must  take  a  close  look  at  new  factors  in  the 
power  picture  of  the  West — and  it  is  in  this 
context  that  we  should  examine  the  role  of 
nuclear  power,  which  I  believe  will  become 
of  Increasing  Importance. 

Just  this  year  the  Washington  Public 
I'jwer  Supply  System  brought  on  the  line  the 
world's  largest  nuclear  power  plant  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  unique  Hanford 
project  represents  not  only  a  conservation 
victory  in  putting  waste  heat  to  work.  It  is 
also  a  symbolic  first  step  in  the  InrrLxluctlon 
of  major  atomic  units  In  the  gener.iting  com- 
plex of  the  West. 

I.A8CB    INCREASE    IN    NIICLE.\R    POWER    FORESEEN 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  "National 
Power  Survey"  predicts  that  by  1930  about 
20%— or  approximately  20  million  kilo- 
watts— of  the  West's  total  generating  ca- 
pacity will  be  In  nuclear  stations 

If  nuclear  power  lives  up  to  its  technical 
and  economic  billing,  what  will  this  Met 
mean   In   the   West?     I  would   like   to   offer 

me  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

Should  there  be  one  single  lesson  to  learn 
from  experience  with  nuclear  power  to  date 
It  is:  build  big.  The  key  to  low-cost  power 
in  this  decade  Is  In  realizing  the  economies 
of  scale  and  applying  them  to  the  reciprocal 
rule  of  promoting  Increased  consumer  u.se  of 
electricity. 

K  1.000.000  kilowatt  nuclear  power  plant 

20  times  as  large  as  a  50.000  kilowatt  sta- 
tion, but  the  total  cost  of  the  larger  project 
Is  only  seven  times  as  much,  or  66  To  less  on 
a  per  kilowatt  basis.  Why  is  this  so''  Be- 
caa-^e  it  costs  almost  as  much  to  engineer  a 
small  plant  as  a  large  one.  Site  reqiUre- 
ments  are  about  equal,  as  Is  the  expense  of 
radiation  shielding,  controls,  and  fuel  han- 
dling equipment. 

If  ytu  are  to  build  big.  however,  you  must 
think  big.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  in  the 
electric  Industry  have  usually  been  errors  of 
conservatism  In  planning.  In  the  next  10 
years,  in  order  to  meet  expanding  loads,  the 
West  will  have  to  construct  a.s  much  gen- 
erating capacity  as  has  been  built  here  sinc-> 
the  beginning  of  electric  service.  It  Is  not  a 
time  to  think  small. 

The  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  of 
comprehensive  development  which  this 
group  and  others  founded  and  fostered  in 
the  area  of  river  basin  development  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  planning  Ingenuity. 

Possibilities  of  "mulUple  purpose'  develop- 
ment are  not  Umlted  to  water  resources  proj- 
"cts.  There  are  many  ideas  to  explore  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  power.  For  example. 
what  savings  can  be  achieved  by  huge  dual- 
purpose  desalting  and  power  plants?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  "reactor  farms?" 
Could  the  West  gain  economic  benelits  from 
rsdlatton  of  food  products  In  conjunction 
Wth  power  reactor  operations''  What  about 
the  potential  sale  of  Isotopes  produced  in  re- 
actor operations? 

While  Gifford  Plnchot's  comments  in  1925 
did  not  foretell  the  advent  of  nuclear  power 
twhnology.   hl8   concept    of     "giant    power" 


represents  a  pattern  which  1.=  directly  ap- 
plicable In  the  atomic  era.  Who  will  "build 
the  massive  reactors  which  could  serve  as 
the  "common  pool  of  power"  to  which  Pin- 
chot  referred? 

The  Federal  government — which  has  de- 
veloped much  of  the  West's  hydroelectric 
potential — has  never  constructed  major  ther- 
mal plants  outside  the  TennesFee  Valley.  Is 
the  government's  future  role  limited  to  the 
dwindling  number  of  feasible  hydro  sites? 
An  editorial  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
this  month  declared;  "'A  national  policy 
which  would  drop  the  preteiise  that  Federal 
power  projects  (other  than  TVA  should  be 
wholly  hydroelectric  would  contribute  to  de- 
velopment not  only  along  the  Lower  Colorado 
but  here  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  as  well." 
Said  this  nationally  respected  new.spaper: 

"Hydroelectric  generation  on  the  Missouri 
River  System  has  substantially  reached  the 
limit  of  capacity.  Steam  generation  is  the 
only  remaining  means  of  providing  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  service  and  maximum  econ- 
omy of  cost.  Despite  these  economic  pres- 
sures It  has  thus  far  proved  politically  prac- 
ticable to  add  essential  steam  complements 
only  through  by-passing  Congress  and  build- 
ing new  plant  capacity  with  loans  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

"Electric  power  generation  and  distribu- 
tion is  a  business  whether  performed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  as  an  integral  part  of 
regional  resource  development  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  private  enterprise  that 
deliberately  chose  to  forgo  the  advantages 
of  combining  hydro  and  thermal  generation, 
on  the  ground  that  each  was  some  di.T^erent 
and  baneful  sort  of  animal  from  the  other, 
would  be  thought  addle-headed,  and  with 
due  cause." 

Logic  dictates  that  even  if  tiic  Federal 
government  does  not  build  atomic  stations 
outside  of  the  TVA  area,  it  will  have  a  major 
part  in  the  Introduction  of  nuclear  power 
in  the  West.  Federal  transmission  lines  lace 
l.\rge  parts  of  the  region,  and  the  govern- 
ment's hydroelectric  facilities  can  supply  big 
blocks  of  peaking  power  to  co.Tiplement 
thermal  plants.  ETfforts  must  be  made  to 
maximize  the  advantages  oX  these  Federal 
assets. 

Local  public  power  systems  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  are  clear  candidates  for  con- 
struction of  large  nuclear  power  stations 
because  of  their  relatively  low^  fixed  charges. 
Generally  speaking,  these  con.sunier  owned 
utilities  pay  lower  rates  of  interest  on  the 
money  they  borrow,  and  becau.se  they  are 
non-profit  agencies  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
dividends  to  their  stockholder.^,  (In  the 
case  of  co-ops,  if  they  pay  capital  credits, 
these  are  distributed  to  co-op  members,  who 
are  also  consumers.) 

Because  nuclear  power  stations  require 
such  large  amounts  of  capital,  the  savings 
that  can  be  made  in  so-called  fixed  charges 
are  especially  Important.  Consequently, 
where  nuclear  power  plants  are  to  be  built, 
the  cost  of  power  can  be  reduced  substan- 
tially, to  the  benefit  of  the  affected  region, 
if  public  or  cooperative  agencies  construct 
the  project. 

Earlier  this  year.  Consumers  Public  Power 
District  of  Nebraska  announced  application 
of  this  approach  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 
a  private  power  company.  CPPD  and  Iowa 
Power  &  Light  Company  will  share  the  out- 
put of  a  600.000  to  800.000  kilowatt  nuclear- 
powered  generating  plant  with  CPPD  fur- 
nishing the  plant,  and  the  two  utilities  shar- 
ing costs.  Through  the  Joint  effort.  CPPD 
will  be  able  to  build  a  plant  twice  the  size 
that  either  utility  would  ordinarily  under- 
take alone,  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  power 
by  savings  of  size. 

Today  there  is  no  set  pattern  of  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  nuclear  power  plants 
In  the  West.  It  appears  certain  that  there 
will  be  such  plants.     In  my  opinion,  one  of 


the  single  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
future  growth  of  nuclear  power  In  the  West 
is  how  to  make  the  benefits  of  this  new 
source  of  energy  available  throughout  the 
region — to  small  as  well  as  large  utilities,  and 
to  all  consiuners. 

Attaining  maximum  economic  efDclency 
from  a  power  system  can  be  relatively  simple. 
But  making  the  benefits  of  such  efficiency 
available  to  the  maximum  number  of  people 
required  dedication  of  purpose,  determina- 
tion, and  Imagination  which  present  far 
more  difficulties  than  the  technical  problems. 
The  problem  Is  both  an  opportunity  and 
a  challenge.  I  believe  that  organizations 
such  as  those  represented  here  today  should 
be  leaders  in  helping  to  insure  a  solution  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Another  area  which  should  be  of  Increas- 
ing concern  to  the  West  as  we  move  Into  a 
new  era  of  water  and  power  development  Is 
the  building  of  transmission  lines.  As  these 
lines  reach  out  farther  and  farther  to  inter- 
connect bigger  and  bigger  power  stations, 
it  Is  obvious  that  those  who  control  these 
lines  control  the  llfeblood  of  the  power  in- 
dustry. We  must  therefore  work  diligently 
to  be  sure  that  such  lines  are  built  and  oper- 
ated in  a  way  that  is  of  maximum  advantage 
to  all  utility  systems,  public  and  private. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  were  pleased  to 
hear  the  announcement  last  week  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  endorsed  the 
building  of  a  345.000-volt  transmission  line 
between  Fort  Thompson,  S.D.,  and  Grand 
Island.  Nebr.  This  line  will  be  an  Important 
means  of  shoring  up  the  power  system  In  the 
Missouri  Basin,  and  should  make  it  possible 
for  consumer  owned  electric  utilities  to  be 
assured  of  a  longer  term  supply  of  low-cost 
p>ower. 

The  West  will  continue  to  need  a  strong 
Federal  transmission  grid  in  order  to  assure 
that  its  power  resources  are  not  monopolized. 
You  should  Insist  on  such  a  grid.  At  the 
same  time,  private  power  comparUes  and 
others  also  will  build  much  of  the  transmis- 
sion system  of  the  West.  For  this  reason,  It  Is 
Important  that  Congress  adopt  a  bill,  spon- 
sored by  two  of  the  speakers  at  this  confer- 
ence— Senator  Metcalp'  and  Congressman 
John  Moss  of  California.  Their  bill  would 
give  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the  right 
of  certification  of  extra  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines. 

At  present  no  agency  can  Insure  that  the 
transmission  construction  which  Is  proceed- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  will  fit  into  a  compre- 
hensive plan  which  will  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  affected  area. 

By  providing  within  FPC  a  mechanism  for 
comprehensive  planning,  all  electric  utlU- 
tles — regardless  of  ownership  or  size — would 
have  an  opportunity  to  Insure  that  their 
transmission  needs  receive  full  consideration. 
And  Instead  of  having  a  number  of  lines 
built  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  separate 
systems,  a  single  facility  might  be  created  to 
serve  a  number  of  utilities  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  comprehensive  planning  which  would 
be  provided  in  this  legislation  would  result 
In  a  significant  saving  in  cost,  since  the  use 
of  larger  lines  would  bring  the  economies  of 
scale  to  electric  consumers. 

In  my  view,  legislation  such  as  that  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Metcalp  and  Congressman 
Moss  moves  toward  a  higher  degree  of  power 
pooling,  using  larger  units  to  supply  the 
needs  of  many  utilities.  We  must  protect 
the  right  of  all  utilities,  regardless  of  size  or 
ownership,  to  participate  in  huge  interstate 
power  pools.  FPC  Is  the  only  agency 
equipped  to  offer  such  protection,  and  It  re- 
quires legislation  like  the  Metcalf-Moss  bill 
to  undertake  such  a  responsibility. 

Another  area  which  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  this  conference,  t>oth  In  the  short 
range  as  well  as  long  range.  Is  Interest  rates. 
All    of   us,   In   our  own   personal   lives,   have 
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felt  '.he  effect  of  the  recent  sharp  rtse  In 
Interest  rates  But  an  Increase  in  Intereet 
U  even  more  significant  In  connection  wltJi 
major  p«;wer  i>r  water  resource  projects,  be- 
cause t.leae  projects  are  so  highly  capital 
Inteasive^  that  la.  they  require  a  large  In- 
vestment per  customer  and  per  dollar  of 
reyenue 

Just  '^j  Indicate  the  Importance  of  the 
present  high-cost  money  trend.  I  have  com- 
puted the  Impact  of  a  percentage  point  of 
Increase  In  Interest  rates  on  the  cost  of  a 
50,00()  kliowatt  generating  plant.  Assuming 
fixed  costs  of  $180  per  kilowatt  Installed,  and 
total  construction  cost  of  %9  mlUlon.  the 
utility  paying  ST  for  Its  financing  would 
have  have  annual  fixed  charges  of  t665.000 

But  Lf  Interest  costs  rose  by  Just  1"«,  to 
4%.  annu.il  fixed  charges  would  be  M7S.000. 
Thus,  a  single  percentage  point  of  Increase 
would  add  190.000  every  year  to  the  cost  of 
this  relatively  small  generating  plant. 

I  believe  this  conference  should  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  probIe.m  of  In- 
terest rates,  and  the  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals represented  here  should  work  to- 
gether to  advocate  programs  which  will  re- 
duce the  present  high  cost  of  money 

Another  trend  which  aiiould  be  of  conc«m 
to  thia  group  la  the  frightening  rate  of 
growth  ot  monopoly  contrDl  In  the  electric 
Industry — America's  biggest  single  Industry. 
An  Indication  of  this  trend  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  private  power  com- 
panies has  been  reduced  from  I,0«0  In  1945 
to  475  today.  And  recently.  Donald  Cook, 
president  of  the  giant  holding  company. 
.American  Electric  Power  Co  .  predicted  that 
there  may  be  only  12-15  systems  within  60 
years  or  less 

Conalderlng  the  Importance  of  electric 
power  to  the  economy  of  this  country,  w* 
should  view  with  a  great  deal  of  concern 
this  trer:d  toward  monopollaatlon.  If  the 
public  Is  to  retain  any  semblance  of  control 
over  such  a  vast  aggregation  of  economic 
power.  It  Is  clear  that  not  only  will  Increased 
Federal  regulation  be  necessary,  but  It  Is 
equally  if  not  more  Important  that  the  con- 
sumer owned  segment  of  the  electric  indua- 
try— the  public  power  systecas  and  rural  oo- 
opa — be  maintained  and  strengthened,  as  a 
competitive  lever 

As  we  look  to  the  future  and  to  changing 
conditions,  we  also  should  give  Increasing 
attention  to  other  aspects  of  water  re«ourc« 
and  power  aevelopment  The  recreational 
usee  at  water  resource  projects  have  always 
been  Important,  but  they  are  becoming  ev«n 
more  so  We  should  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  ai:  new  water  resource  projects  make 
Imaginative  provlalona  for  the  t>e«t  use  of 
reservoirs  and  surrounding  areas  for  recrea- 
Uon. 

Air  and  water  pollution  likewise  demand 
Increasing  attention  We  should  take  the 
leadership  in  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  the 
air  we  breathe  Although  there  Is  still  plenty 
of  wide  .pen  spaces  In  the  West,  some  of  the 
most  serious  examples  of  air  pollution  are 
In  Western  cities  Our  leadership  in  devel- 
oping electric  automobiles  and  electric  mass 
transit  systems  can  be  important  factors  in 
reducing  air  pollution. 

This  conference  has  always  t>een  concerned 
with  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  who  use  water  and  power  Although 
the  conference  Itself  is  not  an  action  organl- 
■atlon — It  passes  no  resolutions  and  it  does 
no  lobbying — the  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions represented  here  have  had  a  great  In- 
fluence :m  the  shaping  of  Western  and  na- 
tional policies  affecting  water  and  power  de- 
velopment To  the  extent  that  hU  confer- 
ence cont:nue<i  to  concern  Itself  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  use  water  and  power. 
It  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  force  In 
determining  hirm  our  water  and  power  re- 
sources ij«  to  be  developed  and  used 


SENATOR  ERVTN  AND  PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ELSIc  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing editorials  concerning  Senator  Ervin's 
opposition  to  the  so-called  prayer 
amendment  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  Record:  "Senator  Eaviw  Has  Answer 
for  DiRKSKN's  Prayer  Amendment."  from 
the  Sacramento  Bee  of  October  9.  1966; 
"School  Prayer  Issue  Brings  Dirksen  to 
His  Knees."  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  September  22,  1966;  "DntKSEN 
and  Prayer,"  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  September  23,  1966;  Prayer.  Yes; 
Amendment.  No."  from  the  Richmond 
News'  Leader  of  September  22.  1966 

Senator  Ervin's  argument  and  presen- 
tation on  the  Senate  floor  was  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  the  outcome  of  the  amend- 
ment. One  of  the  great  legal  minds  In 
this  body,  when  he  rises  to  speak  on  such 
an  issue  Involving  constitutional  law. 
every  Member  Is  aware  that  he  speaks 
with  rich  experience  after  careful 
thought 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Oct.  0.   IBM) 

ScMAToa   BavtN   Has   Answkr   rot.    DnKscN's 

P»ATH    AlfKNDUZNT 

Around  Congress  when  a  Member  makes  a 
bumbling  presentation  of  his  position  on 
legislation,  his  colleagues  remark; 
"He  didn't  do  his  home  work." 
It  Is  not  the  orator  who  wins  the  ad- 
miration of  members  but  the  one  who  has 
all  the  facts,  ma'am. 

Sen  Sam  J  EavtN  Jr  of  North  Carolina  Is 
one  of  a  rather  exclusive  bloc  In  what  Is 
known  as  the  World's  Greatest  Club  who  not 
only  surrounds  all  the  facts  In  a  situation 
but  can  orate  about  them.  too. 

This  Is  a  happy  combination  like  bitting 
the  dally  double  at  the  races 

Sen  gvutxTr  M  DiaKSkn  of  ninols.  the 
Republican  minority  leader  may  try  to  re- 
vive his  school  prayer  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  new  Congress  starting  In  Janu- 
ary If  he  does  he  certainly  will  run  into 
the  same  devastating  argument  of  Sen.  EaviN 
which  was  the  knockout  punch  In  the  re- 
cent rejection  of  the  propoeal 

A  former  JusUce  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Supreme  Court,  the  senator  Is  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  constitutional  law 
And  to  still  any  possible  criticism  that  he 
U  antlrellgloua.  it  can  be  stated  he  Is  deeply 
religious  and  his  credentials  Include  being 
an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 

He  Is  not  against  prayer  In  the  church, 
home  or  even  school,  provided  some  author- 
ity does  not  tell  folks  In  what  words  they  are 
to  seek  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty 

And  ttUs.  despite  widespread  public  mis- 
conception. U  the  only  thing  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down. 

IT  states  or  school  boards  had  the  authority 
to  prescribe  prayers,  a  Protestant  minded 
board  might  prescribe  a  prayer  contrary  to 
the  teneu  of  faith  of  minority  Catholic  and 
Jewish  children  And  ttila  could  work  in 
reverse  of  course. 

Sen  Ebvtn  proved  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  "wise  men  change  their  minds, 
fools  never  do  " 

He  said  originally  he  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  let  sleeping  dogs  lie'  on 
the  basis  the  court  did  not  have  to  accept 
the  prayer  cases  because  the  plaintiffs'  chil- 
dren had  not  been  oompeiled  to  participate 
in  the  prayers  aiMl  therefore  they  lacked 
what  Is  known  as  legs    standing. 


But  after  reading  the  court's  decision 
KaviN  said  he  concluded  It  was  right  and  wan 
following  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  said  "the  life  o; 
the  law  has  been  experience  and  not  logic  ' 
As  to  religious  freedom  Ervin  recalled  the 
statement  of  the  American  humorist,  Arte- 
mus  Ward: 

"The  Puritans  nobly  fled  from  a  land  of 
despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  thev 
not  only  could  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but 
could  prevent  everybody  else  from  enjoying 
his" 

And  as  to  the  wisdom  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  provided  In  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  Ervin 
quoted  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  P.  Stacy 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Supreme  Court 
who  said: 

■Por  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fathom,  men 
contend  more  furiously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  they  cannot  see,  than  over 
their  visible  walks  on  earth.  It  would  be 
almost  unbelievable.  If  history  did  not  record 
the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone  to  war 
and  cut  each  other's  throats  because  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  become 
of  them  after  their  throats  were  cut  "' 
On  his  own  Sen.  BmviN  added; 
""The  most  heart  rending  story  of  history 
Is  that  of  man's  struggle  against  clvU  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the  simple  right 
to  bow  his  knees  before  God  In  his  own  way  ' 
The  writers  of  the  Constitution.  Sen.  Ervin 
said,  vrtsely  wrote  the  first  amendment  be- 
cause: 

"They  saw  with  their  own  eyes  of  history 
the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Waldenslans  In  the  Alpine 
Valleys  of  Italy,  the  hanging  and  Jailing  of 
English  and  Irish  Catholics  by  Protestant 
England,  the  hunting  down  of  the  Covenan- 
ters upon  the  crags  and  moors  of  Scotland, 
the  branding,  hanging  and  whipping  of 
Quakers,  the  banishing  of  Baptists  by  Purl- 
tan  Massachusetts  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
atrocities  committed  In  the  name  of  religion 
"The  I^sundlng  Fathers  knew,  moreover, 
that  even  during  their  own  life  times  those 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  churches  established  by  law 
in  the  places  where  they  lived,  such  as  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  In  Ulster.  Catho- 
lics In  England  and  dissenters  In  various 
American  colonies,  had  been  barred  from 
clvU  and  military  offlces  because  of  their 
faith. 

"They  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions  they 
disbelieved.  They  had  their  marriages  an- 
nulled and  their  children  adjudged  illegiti- 
mate for  daring  to  speak  their  marriage  vows 
before  ministers  of  their  own  faiths  rather 
than  before  clergymen  of  the  established 
churches." 

(From   the  Washington    iD.C.)    Dally  News, 

Sept    22,   1966] 
School  Pratcs  lasux  Brings  DtsKSEN  to  His 

Knses — ScMAToa  EaviN  Pkzachxs  on  Con- 

vniuiiotf 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

Everyone  knows  that  the  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  avalleth  much,  but  when  you  have 
two  righteous  men  praying  In  opposite  direc- 
tions somebody  la  bound  to  lose. 

Senator  Evntrrr  DtsKSEN  of  Illinois,  the 
melllsonant  field  marshal  of  Senate  Repub- 
licans, Is  a  righteous  man,  even  If  be  does 
occasionally  wear  a  hair-do  befitUng  an 
Orpington  hen  standing  stern -to  to  a  hur- 
ricane Senator  Sam  Bxvin  (Democrat  of 
North  Carolina)  more  suggests  a  kewple  doll 
In  appearance  but  he  la  righteous,  too,  and  U 
a  respected  authority  on  ConstltuUonal  Isw 
to  boot. 

Both  men  spent  a  large  part  of  yesterday 
praying  themselves  Into  a  prodigious  sweat. 
Just  as  Huckleberry  Finn  once  did,  and  when 
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the  supplication  had  settled.  Sen.  Ervin  had 
iv.iUed  and  Sen.  Disksen  hadnt. 

SENATOR    gagged 

The  Issue  was  the  school  prayer  amend- 
nient  that  Sen.  DiaK.SEN  h,^fi  been  trying  to 
nersuade  the  Senate  to  adopt  Sen.  liRviN  is 
a  man  who  believes  firmly  in  prayer,  as  well 
ss,  In  home,  motherhood  and  every  other 
.lomely  virtue  ever  codified.  But  he  gagged 
n  the  Dlrksen  amendment  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds.  In  a  quiet  way,  a  lot  of  sen- 
.,tors  who  don't  know  the  Constitution  from 
1  seed  catalog  look  to  Sen  Ervin  for  guidance 
when  thorny  questions  regarding  the  organic 
law  of  the  land  arise,  so  his  opfxjsltlon  was 
important. 

He  warned  the  Senate  that  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  which  would  permit  "students 
or  others"  to  take  part  in  voluntary  prayer 
in  public  schools,  would  empower  school 
boards  to  "make  a  law  providing  for  the  es- 
abllshment  of  a  religion."  The  prop)osed 
Dlrksen  amendment,  he  said,  would  ■'annl- 
Mlate  ■  the  First  Amendment  by  enabling  a 
school  board  majority  to  provide  for  prayers 
appropriate  for  one  sect  while  falling  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  religious  minorities. 

ETFECTIVE    ATTACK 

He  concluded  a  closely  reasoned  and  effec- 
:ve  attack  on  the  Dlrksen  amendment  by 
going  over  the  heads  of  the  Senate,  shouting: 
If  you  want  to  amend  the  Constitution,  for 
God's  sake  draw  an  amendment  which  will 
prortde  equality." 

Sen  BracH  Bath,  a  young,  hand.some  and 
presumably  righteous  Democratic  lawgiver 
f.-om  Indiana,  complicated  things  bv  offering 
a  substitute  for  the  Dlrksen  amendrnent  and 
earnestly  praying  that  the  Senate  adopt  It 
■if  proposed  a  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolu- 
"on  saying  that  silent,  voluntary  prayer 
should  not  be  excluded  from  public  schools 
But  the  sense  of  the  Senate  turned  out  to  be 
52  to  33  against  the  idea. 

Plnally  the  Senate,  by  then  awa£h  in  recti- 
tude, voted  on  the  Dlrksen  amendment  The 
vote  was  49  to  37,  which  Is  nine  short  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  for  Senate  ap- 
proval of  a  Constitutional  amendment. 

STERN    WARNING 

But  even  before  the  vote.  Sen  Dirksen  h.ad 
JMrnly  warned  that  "this  thing  is  not  going 
to  die  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  It  die  "  He 
wid  a  group  of  mostly  unrighteous  reporters 
-^  ^^  °*"°°-'«^de  interfalth  organization 
was  being  formed  to  continue  the  battle  for 
•egallzed  voluntary  prayer  In  .schools  The 
organization,  he  said  is  to  be  headed  by  two 
L  n  '^i'^^'"  most  eminent  divines,  the 
aev.  Dan  PoUng  and  the  Rev  BUlv  Graham 
^ed  ^*    CathoUc    prelate  'yet    to    b^ 

"They  are  going  to  tovm   on   this   ls.sue  " 

-  to^h^/Z^.'^o^'  «"^J"^"^«  "P  a  prospect 

-.to  shake  the  37  senators  whom  he  plainly 

•■^aiders  wrong,  however  righteous. 

?^m  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Sept  28,  19661 
Dirksen  and  Prater 

•^'n^v  f°"*^!''°  members  present  imd  vot- 
S5onnI  '^°rSe»«^r  Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North 
UroUna  and  our  own  Senator  J.  W  Pul- 
K^T^""  recorded  against  the  Dlrksen 
m1  ,^„*y"  .Amendment  on  the  la..t  roll 
Si  sel^^n  r'  ^l  '*'*"  "«  subjected  to  at 
wom?^?  J^*"""^^  Senator  Di.rk.sen  has 
promised  to  be  back  again  nejtt  year  , 

The  circumstance  that  the  South  as  a  re- 
SniVt?"?*'*  ^  ^^^^  ""  ^^''"''  g'^«'vance 
S^LmL^^P'""*  ^"""^  ^^''P«  ^  explain 
rol'  r^^'^.  Southern   vote  on   Wednesdays 

S^to  .  w'*  '"^''^''  "^^  exception  votes  of 
SS^w^rS;."*  ""''  ^^-^-^-  an  ^he  more 
■nie  fact  that  Senator  Ehvin-  has  pretty 
much  quarterbacked  the  South  s  legal  objec- 
^M  to  the  more  far-reaching  forms  of  clvU 
■■?nt8  leglslaUon   In   rec^mt   years  should   be 


enough  to  separate  the  issue  of  school  prayer 
from  that  of  racial  desegregation  i  as  well  as 
from  that  of  legislative  apportionment  for 
good  measure)  In  the  minds  of  his  constit- 
uents. It  should  be  enough,  but  it  probably 
won't  be.    Not  If  the  recent  past  Is  any  guide. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 
Sept.  22.  1966] 
Pbayih,  Yes;  Amendment.  No 
The  U.S.  Senate  acted  wisely  and  courage- 
ously   yesterday    In    refusing    to    adopt    the 
"prayer   amendment"  sponsored    by   Senator 
Dirksen  and  others.     The  resolution  would 
have   offered    the   States    an    opportunity    to 
write  Into  the  Constitution  some  new  lan- 
guage permitting  public  authorities  to  pro- 
vide for  prayer  In  public  schools 

North  Carolina's  Sam  Ervin  deserves  par- 
ticular credit  for  leading  opposition  to  the 
Dlrksen  resolution.  A  former  Judge  of  North 
Carolina's  Supreme  Court,  the  Senator  is  one 
of  the  ablest  constitutional  authorities  in  the 
Congress.  He  knows  what  mischief  could 
flow  from  a  needless  tinkering  with  the  First 
Amendment,  Yet  the  Senator  also  knows 
his  own  constituents,  many  of  whom  come 
from  the  famed  "Bible  Belt."  His  position 
doubtless  will  offend  these  sincere  Christians 
deeply.  It  required  political  courage  of  the 
highest  order  for  Senator  Ehvin  to  take  the 
lead  In  defeating  the  plan. 

This  newspaper  was  sorry  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ever  agreed  to 
hear  the  "prayer  cases."  No  great  harm 
would  have  been  done  to  anyone  If  the  lower 
court  decisions  of  New  York  and  Maryland 
had  been  permitted  to  stand.  But  once  the 
high  court  accepted  the  appeals,  it  was  bound 
to  hold  that  any  ofliclal  State  sanction  of 
prayer  In  schools  Is  In  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  a  State  "es- 
tablishment of  religion."  Mr.  Dirksen's  res- 
olution would  have  reversed  these  decisions. 
The  Christian  faith  (and  that  Is  what  the 
proposed  amendment  concerned)  does  not 
need  official  "school  prayer"  to  survive.  The 
churches  will  be  better  off.  Indeed,  If  they 
maintain  a  strict  arm's  length  relationship 
with  government.  In  our  own  view,  the  less 
the  State  has  to  do  with  religion,  the  better. 
With  the  Dlrksen  amendment  defeated, 
school  officials  can  get  back  to  a  common- 
sense  management  of  their  own  classrooms 
In  areas  where  community  sentiment  sup- 
ports some  voluntary  religious  observance  in 
the  schools,  modest  programs  of  prayer 
doubtless  will  continue  wllly-nllly;  few  per- 
sons ever  will  want  to  make  a  Federal  case  out 
of  this.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  athe- 
istic Madalyn  Murrays  in  the  country,  out  to 
Impose  their  own  barren  negativism  on  their 
neighbors;  and  for  this  blessing,  may  the 
high  court  forgive  us.  we  thank  the  Lord 


retired  with  the  great  satisfaction  of  a 
job  outstandingly  done.  I  am  sure  that 
his  admirable  career  will  not  end  with 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate  but  that 
he  will  distingmsh  himself  in  whatever 
pursuits  he  chooses  for  the  future. 


EMERY  L.  FRAZIER 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Emery 
L.  FYazier  even  before  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  1949.  He  was  a  good 
friend  of  my  former  secretary,  Lena  B. 
Haskell,  and  her  late  husband.  Steve 
Haskell.  I  was  first  impressed  by  him  in 
his  kindness  to  them,  and  it  was  through 
them  that  our  friendship  began 

Pew  men  in  the  history  of  tne  U.S. 
Senate  have  served  as  long  and  with  as 
great  distinction  as  an  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  has  Emery  L.  Prazier.  "Very  few 
have  been  so  respected  and  liked  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  has  been 
Emery  Prazier.  It  will  be  most  difficult 
to  replace  him  in  their  dependence  upon 
him  and  in  their  feeling  for  him. 
I  wish  him  well.    I  know  that  he  has 


SAFETY    IN   THE   SUBWAY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  safety 

of  our  streets  is  of  the  utmost  concern 

to  our  Nation's  cities. 
I  am  pleased  to  repftrt  to  my  colleagues 

that  a  recently  concluded  mass  trans- 
portation demonstration  project  con- 
ducted in  New  York  City  indicates  an 
approach  worthy  of  attention  by  other 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  project,  assisted  by  a  HUD  grant 
of  S500.537  or  two-thirds  of  the  project 
cost,  tested  the  use  of  a  two-way  radio 
system  in  the  heavily  traveled  Lexington 
Avenue  subway. 

Although  the  final  report  will  not  be 
available  for  several  months,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  in  reducing 
crime,  improving  criminal  apprehen- 
sion, and  speeding  response  to  emergency 
situations,  is  vividly  portrayed  by  the 
fact  that  New  York— a  city  in  a  desper- 
ate financial  crisis — ha^  agreed  to  spend 
$4  1  million  to  equip  its  buses  with  two- 
way  radios. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  portions  of  the  last 
quarterly  reports  available  on  the  dem- 
onstration. It  will  be  noticed  the  report 
is  highly  laudatory  on  how  effective  the 
two-way  system  was  in  moving  huge 
crowds  "without  mishap"'  during  Pope 
Paul's  vi.sit  and  also  the  service  afforded 
subway  riders  by  this  system  during  the 
massive  power  failure  and  blackout 

As  we  await  the  final  report  with  high 
hopes.  I  hope  each  will  pass  on  these 
facts  to  your  local  mayors  as  well  as 
give  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  well-deserved 
plaudits  for  their  visionary  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  wa^  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Two-Way      Radio      Communication      Mass 

Transportation  Demonstration   Project 

On  November  I.  1965.  the  traln-to-wavslde 
radio  system  was  completed  with  the  Instal- 
lation of  the  mobile  units  on  all  Dyre  Avenue 
trains  running  through  the  test  area  and 
eleven  "'super-expresses'"  out  of  White  Plains. 

Pelham  line  trains  have  been  utilizing 
the  system  since  July  26.  1965  and  Woodlawn 
trains  since  August   9     1965 

The  quarter  year  ending  December  31.  1965, 
was  notable  for  two  major  unusual  events 
in  which  the  new  two-u^y  radio  system 
proved  Its  usefulness 

On  October  4.  1965.  Pope  Paul  VI  visited 
New  York  City  Over  90.000  people  gathered 
In  and  around  the  Yankee  Stadium  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  rellglo\is  ceremony  at  which 
he  officiated.  An  estimated  70.000  people 
came  by  subway  taking  the  IRT  Lexington- 
Jerome  Avenue  Line  or  the  IND  Concourse 
Line  to  their  respective  leist  Street  stations. 
Mobile  traln-to-wayslde  equipment,  police 
walkie-talkies  and  the  portable  radios  rented 
to  the  project  by  the  Authority  were  all  used 
with  great  effectiveness  In  controlling  and 
moving  the  crowds  quickly  and  without  mis- 
hap through  the  stations  and  their  environs. 
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At  5  38  PM.  on  NovembA'  B.  I90S.  a  iaaaalv« 
pow^r  failur*  eacoznpcLMed  eight  northeaat^ 
em  suit««  lEcludln*  New  York  City  and  It* 
rapid  tnvnalt  system.  More  than  800  000 
rlderj  wfre  trapped  on  tr«lr\a  between  sta- 
tions \f  .«t  waited  for  two  hours  before  In- 
toru'...- .  -.  seeped  through  about  the  cause  of 
the  '.rcuble  In  the  last  are*,  however,  the 
new  two-way  radio  system  operating  on  the 
standby  power  supplied  by  stonu^  batteries 
which  were  installed  under  the  contract. 
brouKht  continuous  up-to-the-minute  in- 
forn'.ritlon  to  the  train  crews  and  paasengera. 
Dur.i.g  the  emergency  two  calls  for  medical 
aMlstance  were  transmitted  from  stalled 
trains  and  promptly  handled  through  the 
dispatcher's  console  at  Grand  Central  The 
medlMm  wa«  undoubtedly  helpful  In  allaying 
paeet-iii^ers  fears  on  thla  moat  congealed  aec- 
r.Ujii  'f  tne  transit  system  It  also  permitted 
opemung  instructions  to  be  Implemented 
with  >ut  time  loM  and  expedited  the  re'.urn 
vj  r.  irmal  operation  soon  after  power  wa« 
rest^ired 

A.".«T  about  three  hours  of  radio  operation 
on  h,i'te.-y  power,  transmission  became  weak 
and  crraUc  from  some  of  the  wayside  base 
stations  Engineering  studies  are  being 
made  to  prevent  this  from  happening  In  the 
future  Ldx^e  batteiiee  and.  or  standby  dle- 
ael  operated  generators  are  being  considered. 


OCTOBER   16-2_'     .V.ATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS WOMEN'S  WEEK 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Oc- 
tober 18-22  marks  the  annual  observance 
of  National  Business  Women's  Week  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  This  w^k 
wa.^;  first  observed  In  1928  and  points  up 
the  contribution  of  women  to  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  life  of  our  country. 

During  this  week  over  170.000  members 
of  the  national  federation  will  salute  the 
achievements  of  all  business  and  profes- 
sional women  in  their  communities. 
States,  and  Nation.  There  are  over  3.750 
clubs  in  all  50  States  and  U.S.  territories. 
Tliere  Is  a  Business  and  Professional 
Women  s  Club  In  every  congressional 
district  of  the  United  States. 

Women  are  playing  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  our  Nation's  economy  as  well  as 
civic  and  community  activities.  It  is. 
therefore,  fitting  that  we  salute  the  busl- 
nes-s  and  professional  women  in  our  ^  a- 
tlori  during  this  week. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  BIRTH  OF  DR  S1JN 
YAT-SEN.  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  lor<- 
standing  ties  of  friendship  bind  the 
peoples  of  China  to  those  of  the  United 
States  Her  students  have  come  to  us 
for  :heir  education:  her  people  have 
mad«'  their  homes  among  us:  our  mls- 
.siorartes,  teachers,  and  doctors  have 
KOI.-'  to  their  land  to  help  her  people.  A 
lonK.->tanding  respect  and  affection  exists 
In  this  country  for  the  Chinese  people 
and  their  proud  heritage. 

During  this  current  unfortunate  period 
of  tension  between  our  two  nations,  such 
ties  are  too  easily  Ignored,  lost  in  con- 
fusion, fear,  suspicion,  and  recrimina- 
tions It  is  to  affirm  our  bonds  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Chinese  people  that  I  speak 
in  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  her  i?reat  revolutionary  leader. 
.statesman,  and  first  Pre.sldent  of  the  Re- 


public. Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Hlatories  of 
the  world  will  perpetuate  his  memory  and 
preserve  for  him  a  place  of  honor  amon£ 
those  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
emancipation  of  their  people  We  of 
Hawaii  take  particular  pride  In  the  fact 
that  Sun  Yat-sen's  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  were  enriched — and 
perhaps  instilled — during  the  years  he 
spent  In  our  Islands. 

Sun  Yat-sen  was  born  in  China  on  No- 
vember 12,  1866.  At  the  age  of  13  he 
came  to  Honolulu  where  he  attended 
lolani  School  for  the  next  highly  forma- 
tive 4  years  It  was  here  that  he  de- 
veloped proficiency  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, accepted  the  Christian  religion 
and  learned  the  principles  of  democratic 
evolution  found  In  other  nations.  Very 
likely  the  seeds  of  his  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Chinese  Manchu  dy- 
nasty were  Implanted  In  Hawaii. 

At  the  age  of  29,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  wsis 
forced  to  flee  from  China  for  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  abortive  revolution  of 
1895.  carrying  a  reward  of  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  on  his  head.  Upon  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  government  in 
1911.  he  was  called  back  to  his  home- 
land to  serve  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Although,  in  the  tumultuous  period  be- 
tween the  a.ssumptlon  of  the  Presidency 
and  his  death  In  1916.  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  establishing  a  free  democratic 
society,  he  nevertheless  stirred  the 
Chinese  heart  with  aspirations  for  free- 
dom «uid  for  human  dignity.  In  the 
same  great  hope  for  the  Chinese  people 
we  today  Join  our  wishes  with  those  of 
Sun  Yat-sen 

It  Is  therefore  appropriate  to  seize 
this  opportimlty  to  reaffirm  our  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  people,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  his 
birth.  November  12.  1866.  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  great  patriot  and  himianitarian. 
Sun  Yat-.sen 


EXPORT  SUBSIDY  FOR  MARYLAND 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  last 
Thursday  I  addressed  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  severe  losses  to  be  suffered 
by  five  southern  Mar>'land  counties  by 
reason  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
refusal  to  grant  the  5  cents  per  pound 
export  subsidy  for  Maryland  tobacco 
We  have  7.000  growers  in  this  area  of 
underemployment  and  poor  economy. 

Quite  frankly,  the  pinch  is  already 
being  felt  in  Maryland.  Normally,  500.- 
000  pounds  of  Maryland  tobacco  Is  ex- 
ported In  September,  but  this  last  month 
only  20.000  pounds  went  through  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  for  export.  This 
administrative  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  withhold  the 
export  subsidy  affects  a  multimillion- 
dollar  export  crop.  Experts  predict  that 
if  Maryland  tobacco  remains  noncom- 
petitive In  the  export  market,  the  Swiss, 
who  now  purchase  most  of  our  export 
crop,  will  be  forced  to  seek  substitutes 
from  other  countries. 

The  tobacco  from  my  State  has  such 
unique  long-burning  and  aromatic  qual- 
ities that  foreign  cigarette  packages 
carry    the    words    "contains    Maryland 


tobacco."  Despite  this,  without  the 
export  subsidy,  Maryland  tobacco  is 
doomed. 

In  June  of  this  year,  following  the 
announcement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  exclusion  of  Marj-- 
land  tobacco  from  the  export  subsidy 
program,  the  first  meeting  with  Depart- 
ment officials  was  held  in  my  office 
Follov/lng  that,  members  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
to  Secretary  Freeman.  Since  that  ini- 
tial action  there  have  been  a  number  of 
delegation  meetings  on  the  subject,  and 
another  is  scheduled  with  Secretary 
Freeman. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  subject  pre- 
pared by  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October 
16.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   Oct    18. 
1960) 

Maktlano    Tobacco     Abkoao — Farickks    Sa 
A   Cxisis 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Maryland's  tobacco  farmers  are  crying 
that  they  may  be  put  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  what 
they  see  as  a  determination  of  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  control  everything. 

This  situation,  hitting  hardest  at  the 
poorest — even  depressed — area  of  the  State, 
has  arisen  as  the  result  of  Maryland's  farm- 
ers having  voted  last  February  not  to  con- 
tinue their  tobacco  crops  under  Federal  con- 
trols, because  they  didn't  want  another  15 
per  cent  reduction  In  their  production.  Sub- 
sequently, a  5-cent-per-pound  subsidy  was 
Instituted  on  all  exjxjrt  tobacco.  However, 
since  Maryland  farmers  bad  refused  crop 
control,  they  were  not  given  the  5-cent  sub- 
sidy even  though,  they  point  out,  export  sub- 
sidies are  paid  on  other  crops  not  under  con- 
trol of  the  Commodity  Credit  CorponUlon. 

Inasmuch  as  Government  assistance  is 
granted  to  other  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported even  though  they  are  not  under  CCC 
controls,  the  Maryland  farmers  see  the  move 
as  a  retaliatory  measure. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Maryland 
farmers  were  not  advised  that  a  subsidy  was 
in  the  oSlng  for  export  tobacco,  a  matter 
they  feel  particularly  aggrieved  about  be- 
cause tobacco  from  this  State  has  been  ex- 
ported longer  than  It  has  from  any  other. 

Maryland's  10,100.000  pounds  exported  in 
1965  Is  close  to  the  high  for  an  Individual 
state.  Kentucky-Tennessee  together  shipped 
out  21,600,000  pounds  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
in  the  same  year.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  which 
originates  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida  and  Alabama.  wa« 
purchased  overseas  to  the  tune  of  395,586,000 
pounds.  Eight  states  contributed  to  the 
53,011,000  pounds  of  burley  that  went  to  for- 
eign markets. 

In  dollar  volume,  almost  half  of  the  State's 
annual  crop  Is  shipped  abroad.  It  affords  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Mary- 
land growers,  dealers,  shippers,  bankers,  and 
the  port  of  Baltimore.  Maryland's  tobacco 
farmers  produce  about  $22,000,000  worth  an- 
nually, of  which  •10,000,000  Is  sold  abroad. 

For  many  years.  Maryland  tobacco  has  con- 
stituted the  principal  Ingredient  In  approx- 
imately 70  per  cent  of  the  popular-priced 
Swiss  cigarette.  It  also  has  found  accepunce 
and  usage  In  cigarettes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses In  West  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  among 
others  Already,  Portugal  has  canceled  » 
$100,000  order  because  of  the  lack  of  a  5-cent- 
per-pound  subsidy  on  the  Maryland  tobscco. 


Inasmuch  as  no  other  state  pr<luces  the 
.^iine  quality  tobacco,  the  European  manu- 
r^cturers  will  not  make  up  that  difference  by 
Duylng  elsewhere  in  this  country,  but  Instead 
will  work  on  a  blend  of  tobaccos  from  Italy, 
Tugoslavla,  and  Japan  which  Is  the  closest 
that  can  be  achieved  as  a  substitute  to  that 
from  Maryland. 

The  other  two  states  excluded  from  the 
5-cent  subsidy,  according  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  press  release  of  June  10  are 
Pennsylvania  with  Its  filler  tobacco  '  and 
Connecticut's  cigar  wrapper— also  because 
those  farmers  balked  at  crop  controls.  The 
.\ml8h  In  Pennsylvania  resist  any  kind  of 
government  control.  However,  since  their 
percentages  of  exports  are  comparailveiy  neg- 
ligible, these  states  are  not  as  hard  hit  as  Is 
Maryland. 

The  reason  for  the  subsidy,  the  release 
said.  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  selling 
less  of  the  worlds  tobacco  than  ever  al- 
though the  over-all  purchases  have  Increased 
among  foreign  nations. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  over-all  .iniount 
of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States 
the  export  subsidy  also  was  lusiituted  to 
help  the  balanoe-of-payments. 

However,  say  the  tobacco  men,  that  por- 
tion of  the  business  that  was  Maryland's 
TlU  be  completely  lost  to  the  b.^lance  of 
payments  If  this  State  Is  continued  to  be  de- 
nied the  subsidy  since  the  users  of  Mary- 
Lind  tobacco  will  go  to  Yugoslavia  Italy 
Turkey,  and  other  countries  to  whip  up  a 
blend  of  tobacco  as  near  to  Maryland's  as 
■"iKslble. 

Other  points  they  make  are: 

1.  The  matter  of  production  control  is 
supposed  to  be  voluntary  In  this  country 
not  mandatory.  The  decision  was  strictly 
administrative,  not  a  legal  requirement 

2.  Even  though  there  Is  no  production 
control  in  the  State  this  year,  the  actual 
unount  to  be  marketed  will  be  Jess  than 
ever^  Maryland  Is  not  In  a  pasltion  to 
double  Its  production  overnight  as  are  North 
and  South  Carolina  where  there  Is  still  suf- 
flclent  cheap  labor.  The  Maryland  tobacco 
region  Is  too  close  to  Washington  and  B.iltl- 
more.  making  the   labor   market   very   Um- 

^K  1?^^"°  '^  "'"  »  Pi-oduct  that  must 
o«  handled  by  hand. 

3^  Calvert  county,  one  of  the  Ave  counties 
hMdest  hit  by  this  decision.  Is  considered  a 
depres,sed  area  and  therefore  should  qualify 
for  all  Federal  help  possible 

4.  The  30.000,000-pound  surplus  about 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  was  com- 
plaining In  Maryland  dates  back  to  the 
drought  year  of  1963  and  was  created  under 
the  price  support-production  control  pro- 
gram. That  surplus  tobacco  happens  to  be 
generally  undesirable  because  it  v^as  too  dry 
Efrought  conditions  create  bad  tobacco  crops' 
Mathematically  It  exists,  but  one  crop  fail- 
ure could  wipe  out  the  entire  surplus. 

5.  Friendly  foreign  nations  who  prefer 
Maryland  tobacco  are  being  slapped  In  the 

f,^.H  "5^  °**'"''  ^^'^  Siven  the  5-cent 
•ubsldy  and  they  are  forced  either  to  pay 
more  money  or  look  for  another  pr.xiuct 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  West  German 
interests  became  a  substantial  buyer  in  the 
Maryland  market  after  a  German  cli?arett« 
manufacturer  adhered  to  the  reqtie.<=t  of  his 
curtomers.  In  the  Bavarian  region  adjacent 
W Switzerland,  and  purchased  the  s:ume  mix 
o»  sales  shot  up  dramatically. 

Without  the  export  subsidy,  however, 
••aryland  may  be  faced  with  a  repetition  of 
IB  experience  of  losing  the  French  market 
during  World  War  I  when  France  was  unable 
«>  obtain  Maryland  tobacco.  The  French 
°«arette  manufacturers  substituted  tobacco 
?wwn  In  Madagascar  for  the  Maryland  por- 
oon  of  their  blend  and  have  continued  to  do 
•ofor  so-odd  years. 

,  Say  the  tobacco  men  further:   The  prob- 
•tm  Is  one  for  the  entire  State  even  though 
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the  farmers  are  concentrated  In  Anne 
Arundel,  St.  Marys,  Prince  Georges,  Calvert. 
and  Charles  counties;  the  entire  economy  of 
these  less-affluent  counties  is  at  stake;  a 
negative  response  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  result  in  the  entire  State 
having  to  assist  the  hard-hit  farmers. 


ECONOMIC  STUDY  'WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CERAMIC  TILE 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober   10.    1966.   the   House   Wavs    ar.d 
Means  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  the  U.S.  Tarifif  Commis.sion  to 
make  an  economic  study  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with 
respect  to  ceramic  tile. 
The  resolution  specifically  states: 
Such   a  study  will   Investigate   conditions 
of  competition  In  the  United  States  between 
fioor  and  wall  tile  (glazed  and  unglazed.  and 
including    trim)     produced    in    the    United 
States  and  In  foreign  countries. 

Since  Ohio  is  the  leading  tile-produc- 
ing State  in  the  Union,  I  was  pleaded  to 
note  this  action  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  because  it  will  mean  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  alleged  illegal 
acts  and  unfair  trade  practices  by  forelcn 
importers,  distributors,  and  repre.<ienta- 
tives  that  has  plagued  this  small  in- 
dustry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  ideallv  suited 
for  this  important  role.  It  has  broad  in- 
vestigative powers  including  the  right  to 
issue  subpenas  for  documents,  compel 
testimony,  conduct  public  hearings,  and 
give  all  interested  parties  a  right  to  be 
heard.  As  a  result  Congress  and  the 
ceramic  tile  Industry,  for  the  first  time, 
will  have  a  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  competitive  effects  of  foreign 
tile  on  the  domestic  tile  industrj,-. 

I  trust  the  Tariff  Commission  will  act 
swiftly  on  this  Investigation,  I  for  one, 
Mr.  President,  shall  look  forward  to  read- 
ing its  report. 


THE  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OF 
LINDLEY  BECK  WORTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
LiNDLEY  Beckworth,  who  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  24 
years,  will  leave  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  His  departure  is  a  lo.ss  to 
the  Congress,  to  his  electorate,  to  Texas 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Personally,  it  is  a  sad  matter  for  me, 
since  I  regard  him  as  a  ver>-  close  friend. 
His  parents  taught  school  in  Henderson 
County,  where  I  was  born,  and  the  two 
of  us  grew  up  in  the  same  east  Texas 
region,  about  40  miles  apart. 

Years  ago,  when  the  proprcssive,  dedi- 
cated James  V.  Allred  was  Govenior  of 
Texas,  a  number  of  us  young  fellows  who 
worked  around  him  were  thiilking  of 
public  office.  One  afternoon — shortly 
after  State  Representative  Lindley 
Beckworth  had  visited  him  in  his 
office— Governor  Allred  talked  to  me 
about  politics  and  the  possibilities  of 
future  service.    He  said  : 


I  fear  that  a  number  of  dedicated  people 
who  work  with  me  do  not  have  the  drive 
and  the  personality  and  the  know-how  to 
win  a  higher  public  office,  but  Llndlet  Beck- 
worth has  it!     He  is  running  for  Congress 


without  money,  without  an  organization, 
with  the  big  newspapers  all  against  him.  Just 
as  they  have  opposed  me;  but  he  has  the 
drive,  the  personality  and  the  will  to  stick 
to  it.  And  you  wlU  see  Li.n-dley  Beckworth 
In  Congress. 

For  a  quarter  century,  we  did  in  fact 
see  him  in  Congress,  and  during  those 
years  he  brought  distinction  to  the  Texas 
delegation  and  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

He  has  worked  with  great  vigor  and 
vision  to  conserve  and  develop  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  Nation.  He  has 
been  an  energetic  advocate  for  the  coun- 
try's servicemen,  arguing  in  their  behalf 
for  increased  benefits  and  higher  pay 
He  worked  with  me  for  years  in  enact- 
ing the  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  wUI  bring 
educational  and  training  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  veterans  of  the  long  and  burden- 
some cold-war  struggle.  He  has  always 
kept  the  country's  educational  interests 
before  him  and  is  an  undisputed  friend 
of  the  public  school  teacher. 

As  well  as  any  Member  of  Congress, 
he  comprehends  the  problems  and  the' 
needs  of  his  constituents  and  has  worked 
effectively  and  personally  in  their  behalf. 
He  has  ne\er  bowed  to  expediency  or 
yielded  to  unreasonable  protest.  When 
he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1952.  he 
took  forthright  positions  on  national 
issues  and  battled  for  principles  he 
thought  just  against  the  money  estab- 
lisiunent  that  rules  Texas.  He  lost  the 
election,  but  I  am  certain  he  would 
rather  stand  up  for  progressive  prin- 
ciple than  to  win  a  seat  on  reactionary 
ones. 

Lindley  Beckworth— a  lawyer,  teach- 
er, and  onetime  highway  workman,  who 
has  farmed  and  worked  on  a  cattle  ranch, 
and  laborer  in  a  tailor  shop,  a  grocery 
store,  a  filling  station,  and  a  cafe— has 
the  undaunted  courage  of  a  man  who 
can  stand  on  his  own,  against  the  worst 
of  odds.  His  dozen  terms  in  Congress 
reflect  that  indomitable  spirit,  and  so 
will  his  future  years  in  public  ser\'ice. 
He  has  spent  more  than  half  his  life 
in  elective  office,  and  I  am  sure  his  leav- 
ing Congress  does  not  mean  he  will  ne- 
glect his  concern  for  the  public  good. 

I  salute  him,  Mr.  President,  and  wish 
him  the  very  best. 


CONDUCT  OF  OPERATIONS  BY 
AMERICAN  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
news  reports  of  the  President's  press 
conference  on  last  Thursday,  October  13, 
implied,  or  were  susceptible  of  the  con- 
notation, that  the  President  had  claimed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Li  actuality, 
the  President  said  only  that  he  consid- 
ered tlie  recommendations  and  advice  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  in  arriving  at  liis 
decisions. 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  The 
conduct  of  operations  by  .^merican  forces 
in  Vietnam  is  pursuant  to  decisions  of 
the  President,  and  sometimes  are,  and 
.sometimes  are  not,  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Tills  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  extensive 
testimony  given  by  the  Joint  Cliiefs  In 
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executive  session  to  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestlKatlng  Subconrunlttee  and  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of   the  Senate 

Initially,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  are  limited  by  the  objec  Jves 
of  the  conflict  established  by  the 
President 

It  has  been  said  that  the  classic  objec- 
tive of  war  Is  subjugation  of  the  hostile 
state  As  the  President  has  often  pub- 
licly sUted,  he  has  established  a  much 
more  limited  objective  In  the  Vletjiam 
conflict  This  objective  does  not  even 
Include  the  destruction  of  North  Viet- 
nam s  warmaklni?  potential,  but  only  In- 
sofar as  that  potential  enhances  North 
Vietnam's  capability  to  pursue  aggres- 
sion In  the  south  This  objective  does 
not  Include,  and  Indeed,  speclflcally  ex- 
cludes the  overthrow  or  undermining  of 
the  existing  political  order  In  North 
Vletna:n 

Th-'  iblectlve  of  the  US  military  op- 
erations in  Vietnam,  as  established  by  the 
President,  is  to  convince  North  Vietnam 
that  Its  military  agRresslon  In  South 
Vietnam  cannot  succeed 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  are,  therefore,  limited  by  and  to 
this  objective  established  by  the  Preal- 
dent 

Beyond  this  limited  objective,  but 
short  of  the  classic  i>bjective  of  subjuga- 
tion of  the  hostile  State  of  North  Viet- 
nam are  a  wide  range  of  potential  ob- 
jectives which.  If  adopted,  would  In  lum 
permit  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  ofler  recom- 
mendations of  mlllLar>'  operations  to  ma- 
terially shorten  the  Ume  requlre<i  to 
successfully  terminate  the  war 

Even  within  the  confines  of  the  estab- 
lished limited  objective,  the  President 
did  not  say  that  he  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT 
but  only  that  he  considered  them 

Targets  In  North  Vietnam  selectee  for 
bomb:n>i  bv  U  S  alrpower  must  be  ap- 
proved !n  advance  by  the  President  under 
existing'  procedures  The  President  did 
not  say  that  he  f'jJlowed  the  recomxrien- 
dations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  such 
tanretlng  a.s  was  Implied  In  press  re- 
ports; for.  lnde*^d  he  has  often  not  fol- 
lowed such  recommendations 

On  some  matters  as  Is  to  be  expected, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  are  not  unanimous  In 
their  recommendations  and  advice  to  the 
President  This  catennry  Includes  the 
estimates  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  aJr  power  applied  again.st  North  Viet- 
nam on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Ob- 
vlouslv,  Increase.s  In  bombing  will  not 
have  as  effective  an  Impact  now  as  would 
have  been  the  rase  if  applied  before  the 
dispersal  and  concealment  of  targets  by 
North  Vlett^.am  which  has  taJcen  place  In 
recent  months 

I  wa.*;  con.sclou.<;  "f  all  these  factors, 
and  familiar  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  when  I  stated  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  Thursday  that  I  believe  the 
United  States  could  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam in  90  days  if  the  decision  was  made 
to  win  the  war  It  was  In  reference  to  my 
statement  that  the  President  was  Inter- 
rogated and  commented  at  his  press 
conference 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  all 
Senators  that  they  read  the  testimony 
of   the   Joint   Chiefs,    and    of   Secretary 


McNamaia.  delivered  this  year  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
on  the  conduct  of  military  operations  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  official  text  of 
the  President's  news  conference  that  re- 
lates to  this  matter  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 
Stattmint*    in    th«    Skkatx    on    VtrrNAM 

Question  Mr.  Prealdenl.  a  couple  of  Items 
CAme  up  in  tb«  Senate  tcxlay.  Senator  Thuy- 
MONO  says  we  could  win  ttie  war  In  Vlet-Nam 
In  90  days  If  we  wanted  to  And  then  Sen- 
ator Stknnb  cut  looee  with  a  rather  exten- 
sive speech  In  which  he  was  highly  critical 
or  our  manpower  and  materiel  procxirement 
programs  concerning  Vlet-Nam. 

Senator  Sttmnb  said  thai  he  believes  that 
the  funding  ot  the  war  Inevitably  will  Involve 
higher  taxes  How  do  you  feel  about  these 
statements  from  these  two  gentlemen  today? 

Th«  PKXBiimrr  Well.  I  welcome  their 
statements  and  their  recommendations  on 
muiiary  strategy  The  Senate  has  always 
participated  In  the  international  develop- 
ments of  our  country  and  have  made  great 
contributions  to  the  victories  that  we  have 
achieved  from  a  military  standpoint 
throughout  the  years. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic. 
Senators  have  expressed  themselves  forcibly. 
el<X]uenMy — In  most  Instances  wisely  But 
while  we  always  consider  and  evaluate  and 
cskTefuUy  look  at  what  they  suggest  and  take 
It  Into  consideration,  we  don't  always  find 
that  In  the  Judgment  of  our  more  profes- 
sional military  leaders  that  this  Is  always  the 
wisest  military  Judgment. 

Senator  THtrtMOND  Is  also  General  Thch- 
MONO  And  he  has  a  good  deal  of  experience 
In  tbls  field  I  haven't  read  what  he  said, 
but  I  win  read  It 

Senat<:>r  Stsnnis  la  a  very  sincere  man.  I 
know  he  wants  to  do  what  Is  beet  for  his 
country  and  he  thinks  this  Is  best 

But  I  also  have  to  consider  what  General 
Wheeler  thinks  is  beat  And  I  have  to  con- 
sider what  General  Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  thinks  Is  best;  and  General 
Greene.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Marines;  Ad- 
miral McDonald.  Cliief  of  Naval  Operations: 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  py>rce. 

I  don't  think  this  would  appy  completely 
here,  but  I  recall  what  Ui  Raybvim  said  one 
time  when  I  was  suggesting  to  him  a  course 
of  military  action  that  was  not  completely 
being  followed  by  President  Elsenhower,  who 
was  then  In  the  White  House  He  said  to  me. 
"Lyndon.  If  these  people  In  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  a  man  of  General  Elsenhower's 
military  experience  do  not  know  more  about 
this  than  us  civilian  legislators,  then  we  have 
been  wasting  a  lot  of  money  on  West  Point 
all  of  these  years." 

So  what  I  would  say,  Irlr.  Smith,  in  sum- 
mary, to  your  question:  I  welcome  the  com- 
ments and  the  military  suggestions  from 
Senators  from  day  to  day  We  will  carefully 
consider  them  and  then  consider  the  Security 
Council,  consider  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's 
recommendation,  and  do  what  we  think  is  in 
the  national  Interest. 

All  of  us  have  the  same  purpose.  We  all 
want  to  win  this  war — not  in  90  days,  but 
in  0  days,  or  S  hours,  or  0  minutes.  If  we  can. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  everybody  has  ail  the 
Information  on  this  subject  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  has 

You  will  recsUl  Senator  Borah  was  some- 
what guilty  of  harassing  another  President 
at  another  period.  At  one  time  he  said  he 
had  better  Information  than  the  President. 


Well,  In  light  of  the  developments  a  little  bit 
later,  that  statement  didn't  stand  up  ven 
weU. 


CONfMODITY    STANDARD 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
received  word  this  morning  that  a  new, 
consolidated  standard  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  structural,  softwood  plywood  »11! 
be  promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards on  November  1  This  standard  has 
been  going  through  the  new  procedures 
for  voluntary  standards  since  last  Oc- 
tober, and  the  completion  of  these  pro- 
cedures marks  a  milestone  on  several 
different  paths.  A  word  about  commod- 
ity standards  Is  in  order. 

In  the  past,  the  procedures  for  de- 
veloping commodity  standards  were 
strongly  oriented  to  the  needs  of  pro- 
ducers, and  the  standards  that  resulted 
reflected  this 

Today,  under  the  renamed  product 
standards  program,  the  users  and  dis- 
tributors have  much  greater  Influence. 

The  plywood  standard,  which  will  carrj- 
the  designation  Product  Standard  No  1, 
reflects  tills  change  In  a  marked  de- 
gree. 

PS  1-66.  as  It  will  be  known,  is  a  con- 
solidated and  updated  version  of  three 
previous  commodity  standards.  These 
older  documents  covered,  separately, 
Douglas-fir  plywood:  plywood  made 
from  other  species  of  western  .softwoods, 
and  certain  southern  pines  Commercial 
production  of  this  kind  of  plywood  be- 
gan In  my  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Douglas-flr  standard  was  the  first,  al- 
though the  most  recent  version  was  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  original 
standard.  Introduced  more  than  30  years 
a«o. 

These  three  standards  were  so-called 
Ingredient  standards:  they  told  the  pro- 
ducer what  to  put  Into  his  product,  and 
the  labels  stamped  on  the  panels  told 
the  user  what  the  producer  had  done 
Since  the  three  documents  covered  more 
than  20  species,  the  producers  could  do 
many  dlfTerent  things.  Sheathing  ply- 
wood, for  example,  could  carry  any  one 
of  as  many  as  40  confusing  designa- 
tions. 

These  old  labels  largely  were  confined 
to  the  name  of  a  species  and  a  de.scnp- 
tion  of  the  glue  used  In  manufacture. 

The  consolidated  standard  deempha- 
slzes  species  and  most  other  Ingredient 
markings.  The  standard  is  oriented  to- 
ward the  user — toward  the  consumer— 
Instead  of  the  manufacturer.  It  sets  up 
requirements  for  performance  of  the 
finished  product,  and  the  labeling  prac- 
tices Include  provisions  for  informing  the 
buyer  of  some  of  the  capabilities  of  what 
he  has  bought.  Instead  of  its  Ingredients. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  this  standard  Is  that  It  v.-as  arrived 
at  voluntarily  by  producers,  distributors. 
and  users.  At  times  there  was  disagree- 
ment, as  there  Inevitably  is  when  so 
many  busine.sses  and  Individuals  are  In- 
volved. At  times  these  differences  ap- 
proached controversy. 

These  differences  were  resolved  ac- 
cording to  procedures  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Introduced  2  years 
ago  and,  a  month  ago.  the  final  version 


,f  the  standard  was  circulated  to  all  of 
•:ie  producers  and  to  a  larpc  number  of 
distributors  and  users.  Officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  have  informed  me 
that  96  percent  of  responding  producers 
Indicated  their  approval  and  that  more 
than  99  percent  of  the  distribution  and 
user  groups  that  responded  also  ap- 
proved. 

The  user  group  for  plywood  includes 
.►lomebuilders,  pallet  and  container 
manufacturers,  the  mobile  home  indus- 
•ry.  boatbuilders,  and  many  others 

The  industry  Is  just  as  diverse.  It  in- 
cludes some  of  the  giants  In  the  forest 
products  field,  but  also  many  small  Inde- 
pendents and  nearly  20  companies  that 
are  worker  owned.  Tlic.se  coopei-atives. 
which  are  almost  unique  to  the  plywood 
industry,  are  nearly  all  located  in  my 
State  of  Washington,  as  are  some  of  the 
larger  companies. 

The  steps  Involved  In  the  development 
of  this  standard  began  as  far  back  as 
1959.  when  the  Industo'  agreed  to  seek 
newer  and  more  complete  technical  In- 
formation on  plywood  species  The  tech- 
nical Information  that  was  needed  came 
from  a  2-year  study  conducted  by  the 
D.S.  Forest  Service  that  was  partly  fi- 
nanced by  Industry.  These  data  were 
later  validated  and  interpreted  by  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing &  Materials,  which  Includes  repre- 
sentatives of  consumer  groups,  the  tech- 
nical community  at  all  levels,  and  gov- 
mment. 

In  July  of  1963  the  first,  preliminary 
version  of  the  standard  was  written. 
During  the  next  2  years  Industry  com- 
mittees met  frequently,  considering  new 
Information  and  conducting  public  hear- 
n.g.s  so  that  all  viewpoints  could  be  aired. 
In  May  of  1965,  aft<>r  west  coast  pro- 
ducers had  already  mapped  out  the  form 
the  standard  would  take,  producers  from 
the  South,  which  had  only  recently  be- 
gun to  produce  plywood,  asked  to  join 
forces  in  writing  a  standard  that  would 
take  in  all  species  and  all  retrions  By 
July  of  that  year,  after  more  public  hear- 
ings, a  draft  that  included  the  southern 
pines  was  mailed  to  all  producers  and 
many  other  Interested  parties  for  com- 
ment 

After  more  hearings,  and  more 
changes,  the  indu.str-y  was  polled  In  Au- 
gust of  1965  and  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers approved  of  this  version,  which 
then  was  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  proce.ssing. 

This  processing  Ux>k  a  year.  In  this 
case,  partly  because  the  procedures  were 
Retting  their  first  workout  and  everyone, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  down! 
was  determined  that  they  would  be 
scnipulously  observed.  This  processing 
included  reviews  by  Government  agen- 
cies, a  technical  review  by  the  US  Forest 
Service,  and  final  .scrutiny  by  a  review 
committee  that  included  .wme  producers 
out  was  composed  principally  of  distribu- 
tors and  users  When  approval  of  this 
committee  was  obtained,  the  .standard 
'^  circulated  for  a  review,  the  results  of 
which  were  mentioned  earlier. 

The  fact  that  consiimers  accepted  the 
standard  even  more  overwhelmingly 
than  the  producers  indicates  that  volun- 
tary sUndardizatlon  Is  a  useful  tool  in 


settling  some  of  the  problems  that  now 
confront  us  in  providing  adequate  con- 
sumer Information. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  processing, 
however. 

Once  the  standard  takes  effect,  neither 
the  industry  nor  the  consumer  is  saddled 
with  it  permanently.  It  can  be  changed 
at  any  time,  following  the  same  pro- 
cedures. 

However,  the  procedures  go  even  fur- 
ther. 

They  provide  for  keeping  the  suindard 
up  to  date  through  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  standing  committee  whose 
responsibilities  Include,  first,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  standard's  requirements  and, 
second,  responsibility  for  recognition  of 
new  data  and  technical  developments  in 
revision  of  the  standard. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  been 
greatly  concerned  with  matters  involv- 
ing standards  that  affect  consumers  and 
in  some  cases  has  had  to  legislate  these 
standards.  It  may  be  that  future  Con- 
gresses will  have  to  maintain  this  con- 
cern. But  industry  has  an  easy  choice  to 
make,  and  a  set  of  fair  and  equitable 
procedures  If  It  chooses  to  follow  tlie 
example  of  the  plywood  industry. 

The  headquarters  of  the  American 
Plywood  Association  are  In  Tacoma,  in 
my  State,  and  I  followed  the  development 
of  this  standard  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. It  Is  an  example  for  industry- 
everywhere. 


COOPERATIVE  FEDERALISM  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL FISCAL  AS- 
PECTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  takes 
no  great  amount  of  research  to  discover 
that  State  and  local  goveriiments — even 
\\1th  the  aid  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams— are  having  difficulty  providins 
the  vast  array  of  services  that  todays 
citizens  demand.  Any  Governor,  mayor. 
coimty  official,  or  State  legislator  is  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  rapidly  growing  costs 
of  government.  Yet  these  State  and 
local  officials  are  equally  aware  of  the  po- 
litical peril  involved  in  laying  a  heavier 
burden  on  property  owners,  or  of  tapping 
new  tax  resources  to  pay  for  increased 
services.  They  also  know  there  are  limits 
to  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
to  solve  their  problems.  The  frustra- 
tions that  grow  out  of  this  dilemma  have 
revived  old  myths  and  given  rise  to  some 
new  ones.  And,  to  a  large  extent.  State 
and  local  leaders  have  found  it  easier  to 
blink  at  some  of  the  harsher  fiscal  facts 
of  the  day. 

Dr.  David  Walker,  who  is  staff  director 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  recently  addressed  the 
National  Association  of  State  Budget 
Officers  in  Honolulu.  In  a  program  for 
State  and  local  action.  Dr.  Walker  out- 
lined four  areas  which  are  designed  to 
help  these  jurisdictions  realize  their 
fullest  potential.  He  also  calls  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  partnership. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Dr.  Walker's 
address  is  an  important  summary  of  fed- 
erallsm's  unfinished  fiscal  business,  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  every 


Senator.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CooPERATrvE  Peder.*lism-  Intergovernmen- 
tal Fiscal  Aspects 

i  Addreis  by  Dr.  David  B.  Walker,  staff  direc- 
tor, Senate  Subcommlti^e  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  SUte 
Budget  Officers.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  Septem- 
ber?, 1966) 

There  is  real  and  growing  anxiety  In  the 
Congress,  in  the  Administration,  and.  I  be- 
lieve, m  the  country,  about  the  capacity  of 
our  federal  system  to  meet  the  demand  for 
greater  governmental  services— now  and  In 
the  years  ahead.  The  federal  system— that 
amazing  Invention  of  179  years  ago — which 
has  sought  to  balance  political  power  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Is  now  undergoing  its  greatest  test 
since  the  Depression.  TTie  demands  of  an 
Unpatlent  citizenry  are  beginning  to  splU 
over  In  public  tension  and  impatience.  Peo- 
ple want  action  from  their  government — bet- 
ter education,  housing,  mass  transit;  more 
job  training,  welfare  assistance,  health  pro- 
grams; better  crime  prevention,  pollution 
control,  auto  safety;  and  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  to  live  and  provide  for  their 
families. 

These  demands  go  to  the  heart  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  We  no  longer  should  be  dis- 
tracted by  the  traditional  dialogues  of  "home 
rule"  versus  State  power,  or  States'  rights 
versus  Federal  power.  The  everyday  prob- 
lems of  pabllc  development  and  services — 
from  sewage  treatment  to  higher  educaUon— 
are  national  in  scope  and  require  a  combined 
governmental  effort. 

A       'NEW     PEDERALISM';      rTS     PITRPOSE     AND 
PROBLEMS 

That  Is  why  more  and  more  legislative  and 
administrative  leaders  talk  of  the  need  for 
a  "new  federalism" — one  that  will  provide 
a  working  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  localities, 
one  that  will  combine  and  coordinate  their 
resources  and  achieve  more  orderly,  more 
effective  public  improvements.  This  has 
been  called  "cooperative  federalism.  "  "crea- 
tive federalism."  even  "dynamic  federalism," 
but  it  all  adds  up  to  the  same  thing:  better 
government  at  all  levels  through  modern 
management  techniques,  more  competent 
manpower,  and  more  money. 

In  short,  the  old  saw  that  a  government 
governs  best  which  governs  least  Is  a  mvth 
that  disappeared  with  the  old  frontier, 
With  the  new  urban  frontier,  with  80  per- 
cent of  an  expected  225  million  population 
crowding  Into  our  urban  areas  by  1975,  there 
Is  only  one  direction  ahead — energetic  gov- 
ernment, professionally  administered,  effec- 
tively  planned,   and   substantially   funded. 

Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmenuil  Relations,  which  I  serve,  com- 
pleted an  "in  depth"  survey  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials  to  find  out  where  the  prob- 
lem areas  were.  We  contacted  hundreds  of 
Federal  middle-management  administrators. 
State  executives,  county  officers,  mayors,  and 
other  city  officials.  What  we  found  was  a 
dl.sturbing  picture  of  ten.sion  and  conflict 
among  Federal  administrators  and  their 
State  and  local  counterparts.  We  found  se- 
nous  duplication  and  overlapping  of  program 
effort  at  all  levels;  a  built-in  hostility  toward 
coordination  and  comprehensive  planning:  a 
notable  lack  of  quality,  experience,  and 
Imagination  among  many  State  and  local 
administrators;  and  a  profound  unawareness 
among  various  Federal  aid  officials  of  the 
dynamic  changes  and  difficult  problems  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 
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THS  DCMAND  FOS  OOLtJlKa 

One  of  the  loudest  complaints  from  all 
sectors  was  the  lack  of  money  to  adequately 
fund  public  development  prograjns.  And  It 
Is  this  subject — the  matter  of  money  In  a 
coop>eraUve  federal  system — that  I  want  to 
dlscass  tills  morning.  There  la  Uttle  doubt 
In  my  m^lnd  that.  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  It  will  b«  one  of  the  toughest  Issues 
facir.g  the  Congress,  the  Administration,  the 
States  and  their  localities. 

Most  of  us  now  recognize  that  we  Just  can- 
not have  good  government  unless  we  pay  for 
It  ~  in  brick  and  mortar  for  public  faclllttefl. 
In  modern  equipment.  In  research  anti  de- 
vetopment,  and  In  adequate  salaries  for  good 
adnvintstrators.  But  the  disturbing  and 
Ironic  fact  Is  that,  at  the  height  of  our  Na- 
tion s  prosperity,  when  Income  and  profits 
are  soaring,  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  financial  trouble  We  have  de- 
vel  iped  a  military  and  scientific  capability 
se<-ci:id  to  no  other  nation  In  the  world.  We 
are  spending  billions  In  record -nii.klng 
strides  to  conquer  outer  space.  We  have 
pusned  our  national  Income  to  beyond  the 
$730  billion  mark. 

Why.  then,  in  this  era  of  affluence  and 
tremendous  productive  effort,  are  State  and 
local  governments  bumping  along  from  one 
flruuiclal  crisis  to  another?  Why  this  crisis. 
when  their  record  to  date  looks  so  tmprea- 
■tve?  Why  this  fiscal  desperation,  when 
State  and  local  governments  are  expect-!d  to 
collect  ovet  $85  billion  this  year — nearly 
double  what  they  collected  in  19567  Why 
the  cry  for  help,  when  their  cotnblned  ex- 
penditures have  also  doubled  during  the 
past  decade'  Why  the  chronic  complivlnts, 
when  these  Jurisdictions  have  been  ahle  to 
sustain  an  8  to  9  percent  annual  Increase  In 
speeding  for  nearly  two  decades?  Why  the 
worry,  when  State  and  local  governments 
now  account  for  nearly  three-quarterg  of  all 
civil  government  expenditures  and  for  more 
than  four-fifths  of  all  governmental  person- 
nel engaged  In  such  efforts?  Why  a  doll&r 
gap  when  Federal  tUd  to  tliese  governments 
Is  14  times  what  It  was  30  years  ago? 

THE    DU>NtKB    OF    rtSCAI,    PSDOALISM 

Why.  Indeed?  To  explain  this  dollar  (tap — 
and  there  is  one — we  must  come  to  gripe  with 
such  Ironies  of  contemporary  federalism  as 
these: 

While  achieving  a  greater  concentration  of 
people,  problems  and  even  peril  In  our  urban 
areas  we  simultaneously  build  higher  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  legal  walls  between  the 
fra*;mented  units  composing  our  SSO-odd  sin- 
gle metropolitan  communities. 

While  preferring  governmental  Institutions 
that  are  popularly  elected  and  popularly  con- 
trolled, we  have  created  thousands  of  quasi- 
autonomous  special  districts — with  taxing 
authority— that  lack  these  democratic  traits. 

While  endorsing  the  ideal  and  beneflu  of 
a  national  common  market,  we  tolerate  and 
even  encourage  continuing  Intrastate  and 
Interstate  raiding  of  one  another's  businesses. 

While  assigning  the  States  the  power  to 
determine  all  local  authority,  we  have  per- 
mitted many  States  to  Ignore  tHe  legal,  fiscal, 
and  admlnistraUve  hardships  of  Ihslr  own 
localities. 

While  creating  the  greatest  sources  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  In  our  metropolitan  areas,  we 
have  allowed  the  greatest  poverty  pockets  to 
devel.>p  In  these  same  metropolitan  area,s. 

While  cutting  Federal  Income  tax  ratss, 
we  hike  regressive  consumer  and  discrimina- 
tory property  taxes  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

While  promulgating  a  national  policy  of 
achieving  more  balanced  economic  and  social 
growth,  we  have  incorporated  explicit  equal- 
ization provisions  In  only  half  our  Fi-deral 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

And  finally,  while  discussing  th«  role  of 
national  econooiic  policy  for  more  than  a 
generation,  we  have  yet  to  develop  even  the 


statistical  means  of  gauging  accurately  the 
geographic  distribution — not  to  mention  the 
impact— of  Federal  domestic  spending. 

These  are  some  of  the  Ironies  that  charac- 
terize Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations. 
These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  have 
created  the  dollar  shortage  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  These  are  some  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  many  citizens  feel  that  the  Job  of 
government  is  not  being  done  well;  some 
would  say,  badly.  And  these  are  some  of  the 
factors  explaining  why  more  and  more  people 
question  the  capability  of  our  federal  system 
to  meet  present  and  prospective  public  needs. 

A   rOU»  POINT   STATk-IXKAL   ACTION    PSOCRAM 

What  can  be  done?  The  first  thing  we  can 
do  Is  to  recognize  our  potential  capacity  to 
finance  all  our  governmental  needs.  With  an 
economy  producing  at  a  rate  of  $730  billion 
annually,  with  forecasts  that  it  will  reach  $1 
trillion  by  1076.  none  of  us  should  doubt  that 
the  dollars  are  there.  We  also  should  recog- 
nize the  remarkable  capacity  of  American 
federalism  to  adjust  to  the  crises  of  the  past, 
which  suggests  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
devise  ways  of  funding  these  necessary  gov- 
ernmental programs  without  scrapping  the 
traditional  principles  of  this  system.  So,  the 
real  question  facing  us  is:  Do  we  have  the 
courage  and  the  creativity  to  modernize  the 
traditional  fiscal  arrangements  and  come  up 
with  a  constructive  Joint-action  program? 
What  would  such  a  program  Involve? 

First,  State  and  local  governments  should 
mount  a  combined  attack  on  Improving  the 
administration  of  the  property  tax,  which 
provides  87  percent  of  local  revenues  and  now 
has  reached  $25  billion  annually.  No  doubt 
you  have  heard  this  proposal  many  times,  but 
I  have  yet  to  see  much  real  action  on  the 
property  tax  front.  Competent  studies  show 
that  local  governments  are  losing  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  from  Ineffective  administration 
of  this  tax.  Lcopholes.  special  exemptions, 
and  unreasonably  low  assessments  are  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  public  resentment  and  dis- 
trust. Moreover,  there  is  still  no  widespread 
recognition  that  assessors  and  collectors 
should  be  professionally  trained  and  ade- 
quately protected  against  overt  political  and 
special  Interest  pressures. 

Adherents  of  the  "layer  cake"  theory  of 
federalism  still  think  these  are  local  prob- 
lems. But,  as  Hawaii  has  demonstrated,  the 
States  have  a  basic  responsibility  here:  to 
set  standards,  to  provide  adequate  super- 
vision and  training  for  local  administrators, 
and  to  require  a  fair  and  effective  property 
tax  effort.  They  must  scrap  the  outdated 
separatlon-of-revenue  Idea.  They  must  rec- 
ognize the  relationship  between  effective  and 
equitable  property  tax  administration  and 
the  distribution  of  State  aid  to  the  localities 
Here,  then.  Is  a  major  test  of  political  states- 
manship, but  one  that  can  only  be  met  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Second,  while  improved  property  tax  laws 
and  administration  will  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence on  public  confidence  and  public 
treasuries,  more  Is  needed.  The  States  will 
have  to  shift  more  of  the  public  service 
burden  off  the  backs  of  the  local  property 
tax  to  their  own  broad-based  taxing  (lowers 
There  are  hundreds  of  local  Jurisdictions 
which,  even  with  effective  property  taxation 
cannot  marshal  the  necessary  revenues  to 
help  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  uneducated,  and 
to  rebuild  their  communities  The  problems 
of  these  localities  are  the  problems  of  the 
States. 

If  Income  and  sales  taxes,  however  politi- 
cally unpopular,  are  the  fairest  ways  to  tap 
a  State's  economy  for  Its  share  of  meeting 
these  public  problems,  they  must  be  utilized 
A  Uttle  less  than  a  third  of  the  States  still 
have  no  Income  tax  at  all;  another  third 
have  an  "anemic  Income  tax."  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  recently  put  It;  and  only 
the  remaining  third  bate  made  rea«onabIy 
effective  use  of  It      Tet  this  levy  Is  the  last 


major  source  of  untapped  State  revenue;  r. 
has  unusual  revenue  growth  potential;  and 
it  possesses  significant  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  tax  fairness.  This,  clearly,  is 
another  major  test  of  political  courage;  and 
again  It  is  a  test  for  the  States  to  meet. 

Third,  In  15  States,  changes  should  h- 
made  In  constitutions  that  prohibit  local 
conununltles  from  Investing  their  Idle  cash 
balances.  This  anachronism  costs  these  lo- 
calities an  estimated  $100  million  a  year  i:. 
lost  Interest.  The  restriction  made  a  lot  c' 
sense  when  Irresponsible  local  governments 
were  the  rule,  not  the  exception:  but  1*. 
makes  no  sense  today  when  the  reverse  Is 
the  case. 

Fourth,  State  and  local  govemmenti 
shotild  curb  the  senseless  fragmentation  of 
local  government,  and  end  the  prollfer.-itlon 
of  special  authorities — with  their  Independ- 
ent taxing  and  financing  powers  and  their 
separate  methods  of  applying  tax  funds  for 
public  services.  These  special  authorities— 
and  school  districts  are  not  Included  here- 
Increased  by  more  than  40  percent  between 
1953  and  1962.  and  have  now  reached  the 
20.000  mark.  When  school  districts  and  gen- 
eral units  of  local  government  are  added  to 
these  special  authorities,  we  come  up  with  -i 
grand  total  of  more  than  92.000  units  o( 
local  government.  Very  few  of  these  unltf 
are  large  enough — In  population,  aren.  or 
taxable  resources — to  mount  an  effective  at- 
tack on  pressing  public  problems.  Less  than 
one  percent  of  the  93,000  have  a  population 
of  over  100,000. 

A  greater  problem,  however,  Is  the  conflict 
of  function  and  the  divided  authority  that 
this  mushrooming  of  local  governments  pro- 
duces. Tax  loads  are  uneven,  and  efTectlvf 
tax  administration  Is  impaired.  Areas  c; 
affluence  and  sujjerlor  governmental  ser\'!cf? 
He  alongside  areas  of  poverty  and  mar^lna; 
governmental  efforts.  The  economies  of  size 
and  scale  are  rarely  achieved,  and  the  policy- 
making mechanisms — *ven  in  the  large: 
units — are  undermined. 

Equally  significant,  this  proliferation  of 
local  Jurisdictions  has  made  It  impossible 
to  achieve  a  meaningful  answer  to  the  ulti- 
mate question  In  a  democratic  society:  who's 
In  charge  here?  With  the  diffusion  of  ad- 
ministrative and  poUtlcnl  authority,  popular 
control  has  eroded  The  local  voter  becomes 
confused  and  loses  Interest  In  those  Rovern- 
mental  activities  closest  to  him.  On  the 
average,  less  than  30  percent  of  our  voters 
go  to  the  polls  In  city  election."!,  while  over 
60  percent  vote  In  Presidential  contests 
Special  district  elections  attract  even  smaller 
turnouts. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  spawning  of 
functional  authorities  has  impaired  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  local  fiscal  resources 
As  one  econooUst  put  It;  "The  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  local  governments  are  political  and 
Institutional,  not  economic."  Here  aenln. 
the  States  must  exert  the  leadership  that 
they  alone  constitutionally  possess,  and  initi- 
ate meanlnntul  statutory  and  constitutional 
reforms  The  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. In  a  recent  report,  estimates  that 
local  governments  can  be  reduced  80  percent 
while  preserving  the  effectiveness  of  local 
popular  control.  To  the  greatest  posfitble  e.x- 
tent.  powers  over  central  services  should  be 
transferred  to  general  ptirpose  units  of  (?ov- 
ernment.  whose  boundaries  reflect  appropri- 
ate social  and  economic  unities  of  the  com- 
munity. Short  of  this,  more  States  should 
liberalize  their  annexation  laws,  authorize 
across-the-board  Interlocal  contracting  and 
Joint  enterprises,  and  enact  stricter  munici- 
pal Incorporation  laws.  Clearly,  political 
Ingenuity  as  well  as  political  boldness  will  be 
needed  to  cut  through  this  Jurisdictional 
Jungle. 

WHAT    FXmCRAl.    ROLE? 

SUte  and  local  action  on  these  four  fronts 
would  go  far  toward  allevlaUng  their  flicsl 
plight     It  wotild  place  these  Jurisdictions  in 
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i  position  where  more  of  their  revenue  would 
come  from  sources  that  grow  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  gross  national  product.  It  would 
provide  a  more  rational  structuring  of  local 
flnances.  It  would  automatically  lower — but 
:.ot  eliminate — the  estimated  $15  bU'.ion  defl- 
i:t  in  State  and  local  budget,s  that  ts  pre- 
dicted for  1971  If  spending  continues  at  the 
present  rate.  But  I  spoke  earlier  of  a  jolnt- 
;ctlon  program  to  meet  this  dollEr  gap  at 

lie  State  and  local  levels.  This  means  the 
Federal  Government  must  also  make  its  con- 
tribution; must  demonstrate  Its  courage  juid 
creativity;  must.  In  short,  play  ;ia  effective 
fiscal  role  as  the  most  affluent  partner  m  the 
•new  federalism"  of  the   'sixties. 

Governors,  State  legislators,  county  ofll- 
cials.  and  mayors  are  understandably  wor- 
ried about  the  fiscal  plight  of  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions.  They  see  the  netd  for 
additional  increases  In  State  and  local  taxes. 
They  know  all  too  well  the  political  peril  of 
■ieeklng  these  increases.  They  are  uneasy 
..bout  pushing  their  governments  further  In- 
to the  red — with  State  and  local  indebtedness 
now  over  the  $100  billion  mark.  And  they 
are  chilled  by  appeals  for  a  bold  show  of 
political  courage  and  inventiveness  to  sur- 
mount this  crisis. 

Plagued  with  financial  and  political  frus- 
trations, more  and  more  State  and  local 
leaders  have  turned  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, with  its  greater  ability  to  tup  revenue 
sources,  its  greater  freedom  to  use  them,  its 
better  system  of  revenue  collection.  They 
have  sought  a  greater  role  In  national  fiscal 
policy  and  have  produced  a  panorama  of 
proposals  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Some  want  to  reduce  further  the  Federal 
.icome  tax,  so  that  State  and  UK.ii.1  govern- 
ments can  absorb  the  reduction  In  their  own 
lax  packages.  Some  Ignore  the  experience 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration  and  urge 
the  reassignment  of  specific  Federal  taxes 
and  certain  grant-in-aid  responsibilities  to 
the  States.  Some  Join  Barry  Goldwater  and 
call  for  a  return  to  the  States  of  a  proportion 
of  Federal  Income  tax  collections  originating 
In  each  State.  Some — like  Walter  Heller — 
advocate  a  broad  form  of  block  grants  to  be 
distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population — with  few  or  no  strings  attached. 
Some  agree  with  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  favor  State 
(or  local)  income  tax  credits  against  the 
Federal  Income  tax. 

But  all  of  these  proposals  Ignore  Vietnam: 
all  assume  a  Federal  budget  surplus;  most 
fall  to  come  to  grips  with  the  equallz.it ion 
question;  some  Imply  a  reduction  or  scrap- 
ping of  the  exlstUig  grants-in-aid;  and  others 
Ignore  the  fiscal  Implications  of  many 
recently  enacted  Federal  aid  programs. 
These  are  realities  with  which  policymakers 
must  reckon,  however,  and  schemes  that 
slide  around  these  facts  of  Federal  fiscal  life 
are  faulty. 

ONX   fEDEHAL    RESPONSE:     BETTER    MANAGE.MENT 

As  I  see  It,  there  Is  a  problem  here  of 
putUng  first  things  first.  Initially  we  should 
focus  our  attention  on  that  major  force  In 
Intergovernmental  relations,  the  grant-in- 
aid  system,  on  what  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  its  administration,  and  on  what 
jineeded  to  make  It  a  better  meuns  for 
3scal  collaboration  between  the  different 
governmental  levels.  It  has  been  the  major 
factor  reshaping  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tionships In  this  century.  Moreover,  all 
avaUable  evidence  Indicates  that  the  grant- 
in-aid  system  wlU  continue  to  be  the 
dMnlnant  fact  of  Intergovernmental  flnances. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1967  calls 
'»  an  outlay  of  $14.6  billion  for  grant  pro- 
P^m*.  to  be  administered  by  13  different  de- 
partments. The  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee's  Catalog  of  Federal  Aids 
to  State  and  Local  Governments  and  lt.=  two 
"ipplements  Identify  162  general  catpeorles 
■f  Federal  assistance  to  these  Jurl.*31ctlon8 


that  are  funded  under  399  separate  appropri- 
ations. Diu-lng  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  alone,  27  new  program  categories 
were  enacted.  And  during  the  last  decade, 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
more  than  tripled,  while  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures more  than  doubled.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  grants-in-aid  for  this  fiscal 
year  stand  at  11  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget,  23  percent  of  total  Federal  domestic 
expenditures,  and  15  percent  of  State  and 
local  revenues. 

Dollar-conscious  State  and  local  officials, 
then,  should  turn  first  to  the  dynamics  of 
these  162  grants-in-aid,  for  they  are  the 
sinews  of  today's  intergovernmental  financial 
system.  With  a  loud,  clear  voice,  such  of- 
ficials should  call  attention  to  the  extraordi- 
nary nvmiber  and  variety  of  these  programs, 
and  the  difficulties  being  encountered  at  every 
level  in  avoiding  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion. They  should  cite — as  they  did  in  the 
Subcommittee's  survey  "The  Federal  System 
As  Seen  by  State  and  Local  OfHcials''— the 
increasing  problems  of  manageability,  coordi- 
nation, and  fragmentation  that  combine  to 
undermine  the  efl^ectiveness  of  this  grant 
system.  They  should  call  for  Improved  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  both  at  the 
Washington  and  field  service  levels.  They 
should  call  for  an  end  to  the  bureaucratic 
bickering  and  Jealousy  that  Impede  effective 
coordination  and  administration  of  these 
grants.  Tney  should  be  specific  and  demand 
elimination  of  a  situation  where  four  Federal 
agencies  administer  water  and  sewerage 
grants.  They  should  call  for  the  end  of  an 
administrative  setup  where  no  one  Federal 
unit  can  speak  with  authority  with  respect 
to  all  of  these  grant  programs.  Tliey  should 
call  for  a  change  In  the  attitude  of  Federal 
administrators  who  fall  to  appreciate  the 
manpower,  management,  and  money  prob- 
lems at  State  and  local  levels.  In  short, 
they  Initially  should  focus  their  attention  on 
the  existing  fiscal  and  administrative  rela- 
tionships between  the  levels  of  government; 
and  this  means  focusing  on  the  real  problems 
that  confront  us  In  the  grant-in-aid  field. 

The  grant  device  today  stands  as  the  fore- 
most symbol  of  the  "new  federalism  "  that 
characterizes  our  era.  It  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  Improved,  as  I  have  Just 
indicated.  But.  for  a  moment,  let  us  ponder 
its  virtues,  not  Its  defects.  The  categorical 
grant  Is  a  technique,  tested  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  for  achieving  a 
national  solution  to  what  e.-^-sentially  Is  a 
Federal  problem.  It  is  a  practical,  politically 
feasible,  and  traditional  mechanism.  It  has 
encouraged  States  and  loc^dities— by  the 
stimulus  of  available  Federal  matching 
funds — to  Initiate  or  expand  public  .services 
which  Congress  finds  to  be  in  the  public 
welfare.  It  has  helped  poorer  States  and 
hard-pressed  local  governments  to  achieve 
minimum  standards  in  the  performance  of 
important  public  services  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  financed  from  their  own  re- 
.cources.  It  has  encouraged  States  and  local- 
!tic6  to  increase  their  own  revenue-raising  ef- 
f.^ts.  even  during  periods  when  these  Juris- 
dictions were  mesmerized  by  the  myth  that 
little  government  was  the  Ideal  role  for  20th- 
oentury  government. 

In  recent  years,  the  grant-in-aid  has  been 
railed  upon  to  cope  with  widiispread  and  al- 
most revolutionary  chan[^es  occurring  In 
both  rural  and  urban  America.  It  has  been 
c  silpd  upon  to  meet  the  crisis  created  by  the 
addition  annually  of  three  million  to  our 
population.  It  has  been  called  upon  to  help 
finance  improved  services  for  an  afBuent  pub- 
lic whose  exjjectatlons  concerning  govern- 
mental services  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
It  has  been  called  upon  to  achieve  all  of  these 
things  while  carping  conser-atives  continue 
to  describe  It  as  a  means  for  e.xtendmg  Fed- 
eral control  and  for  expandng  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  while  certain  unthinking 


liberals  have  viewed  It  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing a  uniform  national  policy.  But  the 
grant-in-aid  Is  neither  of  these  things,  since 
it  always  Involves  Joint  effort.  Joint  person- 
nel, and  Joint  financing  to  achieve  a  common 
objective.  Much  of  the  confusion  about 
grants-in-aid  would  disappear  if  more  people 
recognized  that  these  are  its  essential  traits. 

What  can  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion do  to  strengthen  and  upgrade  this  de- 
vice for  fiscal  collaboration?  They  should  do 
many  things,  as  my  earlier  catalog  of  criti- 
cisms Implied: 

They  should  simplify  and  make  more  uni- 
form the  standards  and  procedures  govern- 
ing the  disbursement  of  grant  funds  to  the 
States,  as  S.  561,  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act,  proposes. 

They  should  make  more  information  con- 
cerning grants  available  to  State  officials,  as 
S.  561  provides. 

They  should  authorize  payment  of  funds 
to  the  State  treasurer  unless  the  State  desig- 
nates another  agency  to  receive  the  grants, 
as  S.  561  permits.  b  -»    «. 

They  should  end  the  outdated  practice  of 
requiring  separate  accounts  for  grant  funds 
as  S.  561  authorizes. 

They  should  apply  across  the  board  the 
principle  that  grant  monies  should  not  be 
advanced  to  a  State  for  longer  periods  than 
is  necessary  prior  to  their  use,  as  S  561 
stipulates. 

They  should  authorize  Federal  agencies  to 
waive  the  single-agency  requirement  so  that 
States  could  more  easily  reorganize  their  gov- 
ernmental structure,  as  S.  561  permits 

■They  should  authorize  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  to  render  technical  and 
other  specialized  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis  as  this 
Intergovernmenui  Cooperation  Act  provides 

In  addition  to  enacting  S.  561,  Congress 
and  the  Administration  should  assess  the 
falltire  of  more  than  half  the  existing  grant- 
in-aid  programs  to  contain  explicit  equaliza- 
tion provisions,  m  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  significant  differences  in 
the  fiscal  ability  of  States  to  support  these 
programs.  They  should  assess  the  rapid 
grow-th  of  project  grants  In  recent  years  and 
consider  the  many  questions  that  are  raised 
by  the  greater  discretion  Federal  administra- 
tors possess  under  these  grants.  They  should 
examine  the  limited  transfer  device  as  a 
means  of  providing  greater  flexibility  in  the 
operation  of  certain  categories  of  grants— 
wherein  a  governor,  county  executive,  or  may- 
or, for  example,  could  transfer  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  funds  in  one  program  to  another 
in  the  same  general  category. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  must 
ponder  ways  of  tightening  up  the  Federal 
management  of  these  programs  and  recog- 
nize that  State  and  local  dollars  as  well  as 
Federal  grant-in-aid  dollars  are  In^-olved  In 
the  overall  question  of  putting  thp  Federal 
house  In  order.     In  this  area: 

They  should  weigh  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing Federal  coordinators  In  State  capi- 
tals for  the  benefit  of  State  planners  and 
officials; 

They  should  probe  the  posslbUlty  of  estab- 
lishing a  one-stop  shopping  center,  on  a  met- 
ropolitan basis,  so  that  local  officials  and 
others  can  get  up-to-date  program  and  fiscal 
information,  government  publications,  sta- 
tistical data,  administrative  counseling,  and 
data  processing  services  for  all  grant-in-aid 
programs; 

They  should  strive  to  establish  regional  of- 
fices for  all  grant-in-aid  departments— with 
standard  geographical  boundaries,  and  with 
regional  directors  representing  the  Secretary 
or  agency  chief  In  the  area,  and  serving  as  a 
source  of  important  Information  to  their  re- 
spective Secretaries,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  President  with  respect  to 
interlevel  problems; 

They  should  examine  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing  a   deputy   undersecretary   or   hla 
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equlvaJent.  at  the  dep»rtmental  or  Agency 
level,  who  would  have  the  Tull-tlme  reapon- 
•Iblllty  for  ccxjrdlnaUng  gr»nt-ln-ald  pro- 
grams on  the  departmental,  interdepartmen- 
tal, and  intergovernmental  basis,  and  U>  work 
with  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Exeoutue  Oflloe  of  the  President  In  formu- 
lating coordination  guidelines,  and  in  iden- 
tifying the  more  serious  management  prob- 
lems relating  to  granu  falling  under  their 
rtsspectlve  Jurisdictions; 

Thev  should  come  to  grips  with  the  para- 
mount need  to  strengthen  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  lu  management  and  reorganlza- 
',ion  role  and  to  provide  a  strong  mecha- 
nism within  Budget  for  applying  the  new 
prDgram-pIannlng-budgetlng  techniquea  to 
existing  8knil  projected  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Ttiey  should  weigh  the  need  for  dealg- 
natlng  a  full-time  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  program  coordination  and  In- 
tergovernmental relations,  who  would  ieep 
abn-a.-it  >f  interdepartmental  and  Intei-level 
conflicts  and  assist  the  Preeldent  In  solving 
them,  and 

Thfv  ihould  consider  Senator  Edmund  8 
MtTSMK  s  proposal  contained  in  8.  3608  to  ee- 
tabllsh  a  National  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Council  to  serve  as  a  peraaanent  operating 
mechanism  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  curbing  Interagency  conflict 
and  establishing  better  working  relaUon- 
shlpe  with  State  and  local  leaders. 

AU  3f  these  better  management  proposals 
have  been  espoused  by  Senator  MusKtK.  and 
some  of  them  by  others.  Including  members 
of  two  Presidential  task  forces  They  con- 
stitute an  attempt  to  develop  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  management  for  our  nuUcally  trans- 
formed system  of  modern  fe<lerallsm.  'fhey 
recognize  the  critical  problems  that  Federal 
field  management  services  now  confront. 
They  taoitly  recognize  that  tho  100-odd  In- 
terdepartmental commltte«B  concerned  with 
coordinating  domeatlc  programs  have  been 
IneffecUve.  They  recognize  that  the  Cabinet 
la  not  an  ettectlve  instrumentality  for  resolv- 
ing lu-erdepartmental  conflict.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  White  House  Office  U  lar^y 
organized  along  functional,  not  Intergovern- 
mental, lines  They  recognize  that  those  new 
programs  which  focus  on  poverty,  urban  and 
rural  areas,  the  aged  and  the  young,  cut 
across  the  functional  lines  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  create  special  coordinating 
problems  Finally,  they  recognize  that  the 
President  needs  administrative  help,  and 
that  Stat«  and  local  officials  cannot  make 
effective  ose  of  grant-in-aid  dollars.  If  the 
management  muddle  at  the  Federal  level  per- 
■latfl. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  can  do  to  Im- 
prove and  perfect  grant-in-aid  operations. 
Some  dismiss  these  proposals  as  mere  pro- 
cedures for  better  public  admlniatratlon. 
But  aa  I  see  It,  better  management  today  la 
at  least  half  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
getting  additional  money  more  efficiently, 
more  slmplv  and  more  speedily  to  the  levels 
of  government  on  the  firing  line  Unfcrtu- 
natelv.  the  management  problem  Is  difficult 
to  dramatize,  but  dramatize  it  we  must  if  we 
hope  to  adapt  our  traditional  intergovern- 
mentAl  relationship*  to  the  domestic  needs 
of  the  '60's.  State  and  local  officials  have  M 
great  a  role  In  focusing  on  these  questions  as 
thev  have  In  pondering  some  of  the  more 
w1ah.f'il  ways  of  procuring  additional  xn/ii^ey 
from  the  Federal  treasury. 

THE  FTDEaai.  nscAi.  bolj: 

Improved  property  tax  administration, 
greater  investment  of  local  Idle  cash  bal- 
ances. (rr«'ater  use  of  the  States'  broad-based 
tax  p<iw>Ts  more  effective  curbing  of  govern- 
mental fragmentation  at  the  local  level,  and 
more  effective  grant-in-aid  management — 
these  are  Ave  avenuea  of  reform  that  will  help 
to   narrow   the  dollar   gap   facing   State   and 


local  governments  But  will  courageous  and 
creative  artlon  on  all  of  th««e  fronts  close  the 
gap?  I  doubt  it  What  additional  reapon- 
slblUtlea.  then,  should  the  national  govern- 
ment assume  to  help  surmount  this  crisis  of 
fiscal  federalism'    Four  Items  come  to  mind. 

First — and  foremost — grant-in-aid  ex- 
penditures can  and  will  expand.  Present 
forecasts  Indicate  that  such  appropriations 
win  reach  the  MO  billion  figure  by  1970— 
with  an  additional  (17  billion  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  When  the  fiscal 
implications  of  some  recently-enacted  legls- 
latlort — especially  the  pollution  control,  edu- 
cation, poverty,  and  economic  development 
programs — become  more  apparent,  this  fore- 
cast may  well  turn  out  to  be  much  too  con- 
servative. 

Second  the  national  government  should 
adopt  a  full-fledged  intergovernmental  man- 
power program  Senator  MtrsKix's  measure. 
S  3406.  Is  the  first  bill  to  provide  the  broad 
outlines  of  such  a  program  Growing  out 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations'  finding  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  competent  personnel  Is  one  of  the  least 
reco^rnlzed.  but  most  critical,  challenfces  now 
facing  State  and  local  govemnxents.  this  leg- 
islation focvtsee  on  three  troublesome  aspects 
of  the  personnel  problem.  By  exxeoding 
merit  system  requirements  to  more  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  by  launching  a  program  of 
assistance  for  Iniproved  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel management,  and  by  establishing  an 
in-servlce  training  grant-in-aid — prtmarlly 
for  administrative,  professional,  and  techni- 
cal employees — this  proposal  seeks  to  upgrade 
the  administrative  capabilities  of  tbe  States 
and  their  localities.  Their  pressing  need  for 
m/ire  money,  twtter  management,  and  better 
manpower  dictates  the  need  for  this  measvire 
Hearings  on  this  measure  were  completed  In 
August. 

Third,  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  launch  a  thorough  survey  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  Impact  of  all  domestic  Federal 
spending  The  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations'  study  of  this  subject 
discovered  that  accurate  Information  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  these  outlays  in 
certain  categories  Is  lacking  at  present 
Equally  significant,  this  study's  tentative 
findings  suggest  that  urban,  technological! y- 
advanced.  and  high  per  capita  income  States 
receive  a  proportionately  higher  share  of  de- 
fense and  defense-related  exF)endltures 
which,  of  course,  are  the  lion's  share  of  Fed- 
eral spending  Low  per  capita  Income  States, 
an  the  other  hand,  fare  somewhat  better  in 
the  grant-in-aid  sector.  These  findings.  It 
should  be  noted,  are  only  tentative  and  re- 
quire further  testing  In  light  of  data  not  now 
available 

It  seems  redundant  to  assert  that  expert 
studies  of  this  type  are  critically  Important 
if  we  are  to  develop  a  meaningful  national 
economic  policy — one  which  assures  a  bal- 
anced economic  and  regional  development, 
one  which  relates  Federal  domestic  program 
goals  to  those  of  State  and  local  governments. 
No  discussion  of  ways  of  Increasing  State  and 
local  revenues  would  be  complete  without 
a  full  and  authoritative  analysis  of  the  com- 
ponents of  Federal  spending,  their  geographi- 
cal distribution,  and  their  Impcwrt  on  State 
and  local  economic  development  and  reve- 
nue sources.  The  new  plannlng-program- 
mlng-budgeting  tools  now  being  explored  hy 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  various 
Federal  line  agencies  will  not  live  up  to  their 
full  expectations  If  this  paramount  condi- 
tioner of  Intergovernn'iental  finances  is  not 
carefully  gaiured  and  clearly  understood. 

Finally — for  the  gre«.t  debate  that  will  be 
upon  us  once  we  prtxluce  a  Federal  budget 
surplus — we  need  balanced  surveys  of  addi- 
tional ways  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
share  Its  largesse.  Such  surveys  ought  to  be 
oondvicted  by  organizations  exposed  to  the 
Interplay  of  all  the  pluralistic  forces  compos- 
ing our  federal  system      The  Advisory  Com- 


mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  Is 
such  an  organization:  and  the  ACIR  now  Is 
In  the  midst  of  just  such  a  study.  Individ- 
ual economists  and  other  groups — most  no- 
tably the  Oovernors"  Conference,  the  Repub- 
lican Coordinating  Oonunlttee,  and  soon  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development — h.ive 
advanced  their  own  analyses  and  answers  to 
this  problem.  But  I  have  yet  to  see  any  pro- 
posals that  adequately  answer  these  lour 
questions : 

( 1 )  Are  the  unequal  fiscal  capabilities  of 
the  States  and  of  localities  within  the  States 
recognized? 

(3)  Is  the  uneven  tax  effort  of  these  vari- 
ous Jurisdictions  considered? 

(3)  Do  the  advantages  of  the  proposal 
outweigh  those  of  expanding  the  traditioaaj 
grant-in-aid  system? 

(4)  Is  the  Impact  of  total  Federal  spead- 
ing— not  simply  that  In  the  grant-in-aid 
sector —  assessed  7 

Answers  to  these  queries  must  be  produced 
If  a  meaningful,  politically  viable  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  is  to  be  developed.  And  all 
of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  develop  such 
(Oiswers. 

CONCLUSION 

Meanwhile,  these  are  the  matters  at  hand: 
the  matter  of  property  taxes:  the  matter  of 
Idle  cash  balances:  the  matter  of  broad- 
based  State  taxes:  the  matter  of  fragmented 
local  governments:  the  matter  of  the  man- 
agement muddle  at  the  Federal  level;  the 
matter  of  State  and  local  manpower  needs, 
the  matter  of  more  conditional  grant-in-aid 
funds;  and  the  matter  of  the  geographic  Im- 
balance In  present  domestic  Federal  spend- 
ing. Tlxese  are  the  Items  on  federallsm's 
immediate  agenda  of  unfinished  business 
They  will  require  considerable  courage  and 
creativity  on  the  part  of  officials  at  all 
levels — from  the  President  on  down  to  First 
Selectmen.  But  face  them  we  must  If  ours 
Is  to  be  a  genuinely  cooperative  federal 
■yatem. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 
DEMAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
REVIEW 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  long  had  a  keen  interest  In  our 
relations  with  our  sister  republic  to  the 
south.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  de- 
terioration in  what  had  until  recently 
been  a  warm  and  friendly  climate  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

I  am  especially  concerned  over  the 
breakdown  in  the  cooperative  spirit  and 
attitude  between  my  State  of  Arizona  and 
our  Mexican  neighbor,  the  State  of  8o- 
nora.  Until  recent  times,  officials  of  both 
States  haid  worked  dillRently  over  the 
years  to  Improve  mutual  understanding 
and  develop  new  avenues  of  Joint  par- 
ticipation in  achieving  desirable  goals. 
One  tangible  outgrowth  of  this  effort.  I 
am  pleased  to  note,  was  initiated  during 
the  period  I  was  privileged  to  ser\e  as 
Governor  of  Arizona. 

The  Arizona -Sonora  West  Coast  Trade 
Commission  was  launched  In  those  years 
and  had  been  rapidly  developing  Into 
an  effective  vehicle  for  mutual  progress 
The  experience  of  representing  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  at  the  interparliamentary 
group  meeting  with  Mexico  afforded  me 
another  opportunity  to  observe  first-hand 
some  of  the  beneficial  results  of  what 
we  had  worked  together  so  hard  to  con- 
struct at  the  State  level. 

For  these  reasons  it  Is  very  distressing 
to  learn  that  this  bright  outlook  has  now 
grown  cloudy.    Good  evidence  of  this  was 


provided  recently  by  Hon.  Luis  Enclnas, 
Governor  of  Sonora.  in  his  fifth  annual 
address  to  his  legislature. 

As  reported  in  a  dispatch  printed  in 
'Jie  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Republic  on  October 
14.  Governor  Encinas  called  attention  to 
the  severe  economic  hardships  to  com- 
munities on  both  sides  of  the  border 
which  have  resulted  from  the  restrictions 
miposed  last  year  on  the  amount  of  duty- 
free purchases  which  our  citizens  make 
m  Mexico. 

He  also  noted  that  many  officials  of 
twth  countries  have  recommended  a  re- 
ciprocal treaty,  and  I  am  aware  that 
many  Senators  strongly  opposed  the  re- 
strictive action  Congress  took  last  year. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
ince  then.  I  strongly  urne  the  appro- 
priate officials  in  our  State  Department  to 
undertake  an  immediate  review  of  our 
trade  relations  with  Mexico  and  recom- 
mend action  to  correct  the  Inequities 
which  are  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
good  will  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  I  commend  the  report  on  the 
address  by  Governor  Encinas  and  ask 
•onammous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Encfnas  DECHira  Friction  Wrrn  United 
States 
(By  Juan  Gulllermo  Gordon) 
HrxMosnxo,   Mexico. — Luis   Encinas,   gov- 
ernor of  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  yester- 
day launched  a  bitter  attack  against  the  U.S. 
government  and  spoke  of  the  rapid  deterlora- 
Uon  and  former  good  relations  with  Arizona. 
Encinas'   remarks    were   made    on    the    oc- 
casion of  his  fifth  "Informe."  similar  to  the 
"State  of  the  Union"  address  in  the  United 
States. 

He  spoke  to  the  state  legislature,  other 
Mexican  state  governors,  including  Raul 
Sanchez  Diaz,  governor  of  Baja  California, 
and  high  federal  ofHclals  from  Mexico  City! 
Encinas  spoke  out  against  the  year-old 
05.  restriction  on  the  Importation  of  liquor 
and  the  lowering  of  the  amount  of  duty-free 
purchases  which  U.S.  citizens  may  make  In 
.Meslco. 

Speaking  of  serious  damage  to  Sonora's 
economy,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Mexico.  Enrlniis 
»ld.  "Our  people  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
lons  why  the  tremendous  and  powerful  coun- 
try such  as  the  United  States  should  assume 
this  attitude  and  create  serious  and  very 
grave  economic  and  human  problems  for  a 
friendly  and  lesser  country. 

"I  have  been  working  continuously  for  Im- 
proving the  friendship  between  Arizona  and 
Sonora.  Now  I  see.  with  great  pity,  that  re- 
laOons  between  our  States  are  rapidly  de- 
teriorating because  of  this  situation. 

"My  people  just  do  not  understand  why  we 
ire  friends  In  words  and  not  actions  " 

The  speech  drew  tremendous  applause 
TOm  the  audience  In  the  state  capltol 

However,  U.S.  Consul  General  A.  John  Cope 
Jr.  Who  was  seated  In  the  diplomatic  section 
remained  stole  and  did   not   leave 

Encinas  reviewed  the  hackjmiund  In  ref- 
wence  to  the  restrictive  prohibition  of  the 
"^.  law.  and  pointed  out  that  numerous 
u-s.  personallttea.  Including  U.S.  Congress- 
ffl«i.  as  well  as  Mexicans  had  called  for  a 
^procal  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 

He  also  called  attention  to  a  meeting  in 
Mexico  city  of  President  Johnson  and  Gustav 
"iMOrdaz.  preeldent  of  Mexico. 

"One  year  later,  we  have  nothing."  the 
Sovemor  said  of  the  meeting. 

un^i/*^'  ^"^"^  P^^  '■'"?■  showed  almost 
uaoeilevable  progress  for  the  state. 


He  listed  building  of  1.149  new  schools,  a 
40  i>er  cent  increase  in  paved  highways,  and 
construction  of  1,136  miles  of  p;ived  streets 
In  rural  cltlee  as  achievements   in   the  past 
year. 

Tourists  expended  $27,360,000  in  the  state 
last  year.  Encinas  reported.  Ttils  was  an  in- 
crease of  8.44  per  cent  over  the  pre\'lous  year, 
he  said. 

Mexico's  president  was  represented  per- 
sonally by  a  member  of  his  cabinet.  Fran- 
cisco Alcala.  who  accepted  Encinas'  report 
and  spoke  lengthily  in  pratiie  of  Sonora's  role 
m  the  Mexican  economy. 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  hard  working  Members  of  this  body 
is  the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Upon  returning  to  the  city  yesterday 
I  read  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  October  18  which  sums  up  in 
excellent  fashion  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve about  the  work  of  our  colleague 
I   also   noted   an   editorial   from    the 
Washington  Post  of  October  13.  '  Byrd's 
Bargain,"  which  gives  him  proper  credit 
for  his  service  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on 
such  legislation  as  home  rule.  I  want  to 
join  with  those  who  commend  him  for 
the  fine  job  he  Is  doing  for  this  city,  Ws 
State,  and  the  Nation.     He  is  an  out- 
standing Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  print€d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  'Washington  Post,  Oct.  13.  1966] 
Btrh's  Babgain 
The  Senate  has  produced  an  excellent 
budget  for  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
credit  Is  owed  entirely  to  Senator  Robbst  C 
Btkb  of  West  Virginia.  The  disappointments 
In  this  budget  were  all  preordained:  the  sur- 
prises are  the  massive  new  funds  for  educa- 
tion and  the  Increases  in  welfare  pavments 
Senator  Btbd  keeps,  In  his  own  mind  a 
private  bargain  with  the  city.  He  vehemently 
opposes  aU  civil  rights  legislation  and  partic- 
ularly home  rule.  He  is  adamantly  against 
relief  for  the  families  of  unemployed  parents 
In  Washington.  But  he  annually  does  more 
than  anyone  else  in  Congress  for  the  city's 
schools.  He  IB  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
need  for  playground  Ughts.  and  alcoholic 
clinics,  and  an  efBclent  transit  system  It  is 
not  quite  the  bargain  that  the  cltv  would 
voluntarUy  make  with  Congress  but  one 
must  candidly  concede,  it  U  very  far  from  the 
worst  of  bargains. 

The  schools  are  entitled  to  an  unques- 
tioned priority  in  the  budget,  and  Senator 
Btbd  was  entirely  right  to  provide  nearly  all 
of  the  money  for  the  teachers,  the  counselors 
the  librarians  and  the  new  classrooms  that 
the  Commissioners  had  requested.  The  in- 
crease In  municipal  payments  for  indigent 
patients  mitigates  one  of  the  sharpest,  and 
most  unfair,  pressures  on  the  hospitals.  The 
cost  of  living  has  been  rising  for  people  living 
on  relief  as  for  everyone  else,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  a  decade  the  welfare 
budget  wlU  reflect  that  rise.  The  Increase 
in  foster  home  rates  is  not  large  enough 
but  It  will  be  an  Important  element  in  the 
city's  effort  to  keep  down  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  Junior  Village. 

Now  Senator  Bthd's  budget  must  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  earlier  version  that  was 
drafted  by  Congressman  Natchek  before  the 


revenue  bill  was  passed.  'Wiihin  the  limits 
set  by  the  new  revenue  levels.  Senator  Btrd's 
budget  is  generally  a  careful  and  perceptive 
allocation  of  funds.  The  city  must  hope  that 
the  conference  follows  Its  logic  in  the  final 
compromise. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  18,  1966] 
Nfw  Halo 

It  is  customary  for  senators,  conslderlne 
an  appropriation  bill,  to  thank  the  colleague 
who  nursed  the  measure  through  long,  tedi- 
ous hearings.  Senator  Bobert  C.  Byrd  must 
have  nearly  collapsed  with  shock,  however 
at  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished  during 
the  last  few  days  on  his  handUng  of  the  new 
District  budget— not  only  within  the  Senate 
chamber,  but  without. 

This  Is  the  man  invariably  depicted  bv 
our  most  liberal  citizens  as  wearing  horns 
as  a  demagogue  Insensitive  to  the  District's 
real  needs.  He  has  been  the  object  of  more 
direct,  personal  invective  from  the  Washing- 
ton community  than  any  senator  in  memo^ 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  this  year's 
Senate-approved  budget-almost  k>lely 
Bthds  handiwork-was  a  remarkable  prod- 
uct, turned  out  in  an  extraordinarily  brief 
}^^-'  1  '"'^^^  ^°'  '^  recognition  of  the 
«„H  I  "J^  •  P^^i'^ularly  regarding  schools 
and  welfare,  is  fully  deserved.  Every  Wash- 
Ingtonian  should  be  pleased  that  the  Senate 
version  has  emerged  substantially  intact 
irom  a  conference  with  the  House. 

This  is  also  a  good  time,  however,  to  rec- 
ognize that  Byrd's  contribution  to  this  cltv 
Is  not  a  one-shot  deal.  There  are  occasions 
when  vi'e,  along  with  everyone  else,  wish  he 
^^:^  n^'^P    ''"^^''   °'   ^'  ^«^t   '^aim   down 

Washington's  racial  relaUons.  His  approach 
to  most  problejns.  moreover,  once  he  decides 
on  a  course  of  action,  leaves  little  room  for 
compromise.  But  these  things  are  part  of 
the  Character  of  the  man-a  character  which 
™«,,  f  produced  a  depth  of  Interest  in 
District  affairs,  and  a  personal  commitment 

r  ZZJ""  '""^  "'^''  «'«"-being.  as  he  sees 
it,  which  are  unmatched  in  Congress 

r.r.".t°"^^  ^^^""^  members  who  generally  are 
l^  l^  vf^'i"  '"^^  °^  ^^^  ^^"=e  ^rom  Bthd 
worked  half  as  hard,  or  had  convictions  about 

be  be^^r  Off     ^  ''"'"^'  ^^^ington  would 


THE     ACTIYITY     OF     THE     RIGHT- 
WING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  invited  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  wide.'^pread  and  intensive  effort  being 
made  by  the  far  right  in  this  Noverriber's 
congressional,  senatorial,  and  guberna- 
torial elections  as  reported  in  the  news- 
paper column  of  Mr  Jack  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Drew  Pearson. 

I  referred  to  the  danger  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  lulling  themselves  Into  think- 
ing that  the  rightwing  and  extremist 
groups  evaporated  following  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

Another  report  proving  that  this  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case  is  made  bv  Mr 
Pearson.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  column,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today.  October  19,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Washington  Merrt-Go-Round 

( By  Drew  Pearson ) 

GOP  nominees  lure  right-wing  cash 

Prom   aU    over   the   United    States    money 

has  been  pouring  into  certain  key  states  and 
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congreBslonal  dl»trlcta  to  elect  right-wing 
candidates  to  Congress  and  to  hlgb  state 
poaltiuiid  Its  one  of  tbe  aioet  (ar-flLmg 
ooordmaicd  drives  b;  the  far  right  In  re<«nt 
history 

As  one  illustration.  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
aotor -candidate  for  Governor  of  CfOlfornla. 
is  reported  to  be  the  recipient  of  MOO.OOO 
from  outside  the  state. 

Tlie  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
and  the  OOP  Boosters  Club  are  supplemint- 
Ing  this  money  and  seem  to  be  concenCat- 
Ing  on  districts  where  liberal  Democrats  are 
running  against  right-wing  Repuhllcans 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  races  and  th« 
candidates  Involved : 

In  Poughkeepsle.  NY..  Hamilton  Plah  tH. 
the  firebrand  Amerlca-flrster  who  served  In 
Contfress  during  World  War  II.  has  a  son 
running;  in  a  hot  race  with  Bepresenta'.lve 
JoszPH  ResNicK  (D-NY  ).  who  staged  s  ich 
a  flght  against  the  sugar  lobby  that  the  Sugar 
Law  was  revised 

Young  Fish  seems  to  be  a  chip  off  the  old 
block  with  some  of  his  proposals,  though 
he  denies  he  ts  like  hLs  father  He  fa«ors 
emascu^aung  foreign  aid  and  farm  spending. 
and  freezing  the  pay  of  Government  work  are. 

A  great  admirer  of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Fish 
says  we  should  stop  "Irritating"  the  tem- 
pestuous general,  that  President  Johnnon 
should  go  to  Prance  to  confer  with  hm. 
De  Gaulle,  according  to  Fish,  has  the  statu* 
of  Elsenhower  and  Churciilll. 

•I  am  Ham  Plah.  IV."  he  announ:es 
proudly,  bofistlng  of  American  ancestry  Utat 
dates  back  to  the  Revolution. 

Representative  Resnick  replies  that  the 
Harvard-bred  Pish  is  a  "carpetbagger"  In 
Poughkeepsle  and  exhibits  the  local  phcne 
book  to  show  that  the  first  time  Pish  vtka 
listed  as  a  lawyer  was  in  1965. 

WXST    COAST   BATTUC 

In  Los  Angeles,  ultra-right-wing  canal- 
date  Robert  Cllne  has  received  $10,000  f r  un 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  as 
against  only  tl.OOO  so  far  received  frc>m 
Democratic  sources  by  Representative  James 
CORM.4N.  an  ex-Marine  who  heltjed  put  the 
latest  clvU  rights  bill  through  the  House  and 
Is  receiving  a  white  backlash  as  a  result. 

Cline  has  been  endorsed  by  Kent  Court- 
ney's ultra-right  "Freedom  Press"  and  by 
"Human  Events."  He  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  repudiate  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  has  hired  Lewis  Uhler.  former  top  aide 
to  ilohn  Rousseiot.  national  public  relations 
ofBcer  of  the  Birch  Society,  to  help  manage 
his  campaign. 

Cline  seems  to  have  unlimited  funds  for 
billboards,  literature,  and  TV  time.  Obvi- 
ously he  is  tapping  funds  outside  the  gen- 
erou.^  $10,000  given  him  by  the  GOP  Com- 
m.ttt>e 

Meanwhile  he  Is  lambasting  Representative 
CORMAN  as  a  "Socialist"  and  a  rubber  stamp 
for  LBJ.  though  the  Congressman  Is  a  devout 
churchgoer  and  family  man  who  has  the 
sole  care  of  his  two  children  since  Mrs. 
Corman  died  last  May. 

Nrw  YORK  aicHTwrnGKa 

In  Buffalo.  NY  ,  the  right  wing  Is  back- 
ing former  Congressman  John  Pillion,  now 
making  a  frantic  bid  to  recapture  his  old 
seat  from  young  Representative  Ricraxo 
McCarthy,  first-term  Democrat,  who  has 
chalked  'ip  a  constructive  record,  among 
other  things  for  cleaning  up  Lake  Erie  pollu- 
tion. 

Pillion,  during  his  many  previous  years 
tu  Congress,  chalked  up  the  following  record: 

Predicted  In  1953  that  "four  Soviet  agents 
would  sit  In  the  US.  Senate  If  Hawaii  and 
Aliiski  were  admitted  to  the  Union." 

Flew  to  the  Antarctic  looking  for  live  Com- 
munists under  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
President  Eisenhower 

Introduced  a  resolution  to  abolish  the 
State  Department. 


Palled  to  Join  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  other  Republlcana  La  attending  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  funeral. 

Voted  against  the  Peace  Corps  In   1961. 

Once  declared  In  Congress  that  events  are 
leading  the  United  States  to  the  "grim  and 
desperate  alternative  of  either:  surrender, 
or  a  preventive,  thermonuclear  war  ' 

At  the  German-American  Day  rally  In 
Buffalo,  most  of  the  audience  cheered  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  However,  a  young  group 
from  the  John  Birch  Society  heckled  Rocke- 
feller and  cheered  PllUon.  whom  Rocky  has 
refused  to  endorse 

On  the  speakers'  stand  was  Pillion's  cam- 
paign foe.  Democratic  Representative  Rich- 
ARo  iMaji)  McCarthy.  When  McCarthy 
asked  the  demonstrators  what  they  were 
doing  there.  "WeYe  Pillion  supporters,"  they 
chorused.  "We're  Conservatives  against 
Rockefeller." 

They  admitted  they  were  Birch  Society 
members  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  leg- 
islation to  control  Interstate  sales  of  firearms. 
Several  said  they  had  weapons  at  home. 

■  Well,  after  meeting  you."  commented 
McCarthy,  "I'm  all  the  more  convinced  of 
the  need  of  firearms  control" 


POUR-POINT  WATER  AND  POWER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  Nation's  water  and  power  agenda  in 
the  next  decade?  Sermtor  Edward  Kin- 
NEDY  marked  out  four  items  in  a  speech 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Conference  held 
in  Billings,  Mont.,  last  month. 

We  must  begin  to  consider  the  effect  of 
electric  transmission  on  our  total  environ- 
ment— 

Senator  Kennedy  declared — 

Maximum  use  must  be  made  of  transmis- 
sion rights-of-way  so  that  land  use  and 
esthetic  values  can  be  preserved. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  a  "long- 
run  program  for  REA  cooperative  financ- 
ing," he  told  delegates  to  the  meeting, 
but  "the  2  percent  loan  program  should 
continue  to  service  cooperatives  In  the 
part  of  rural  America  that  is  still  behind 
the  pace  of  our  economy,  ' 

We  must  take  a  total  approEu;h  to  our 
rivers,  through  multipurpose  projects  and 
In  our  pollution  programs,  he  said. 

And  we  should  try  to  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources  through  total  planning 
of  our  environment,  the  Senator  asserted, 
Including  establishment  of  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

Because  Senator  Kennedy's  remarks 
represent  a  keen  analytical  look  at  the 
PEist  and  a  realistic,  progressive  exami- 
nation of  the  future  In  the  field  of  water 
and  power.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiJDSEss  BY  Senator  Edward  Kennkdy  Betors 
the  Western  States  Watxr  and  Power 
consukxr  contxrencs.  biixinc8,  mont  , 
Seftcmbex  26, 1966 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
The  Organizations  which  sponsor  this  con- 
ference, and  those  of  you  who  are  here,  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  sound  and  planned 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  West  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  I  am  proud  to 
Identify  myself  with  that  cause  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  with  all  of  you. 

Our  two  sections  of  the  country  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart.    But  when  It  comee  to 


natural  resources  they  are  Inter -dependent 
We  In  the  East  learned  In  our  blackout  last 
fall  something  you  have  known  for  many 
years-  That  our  power  supply  cannot  be 
taken  for  grjijited.  You  may  soon  learn  what 
we  In  the  East  have  learned  In  recent  years- 
that  our  water  supply  cannot  be  taken  tor 
granted  and  that  the  actions  of  man  can 
create  worse  shortages  and  more  hardships 
than  the  ravages  of  nature. 

All  of  you  are  here  because  you  believe  in 
the  futiire  of  the  West.  You  have  been  will- 
ing  to  fight  day  In  and  day  out.  year  in  and 
year  out.  for  the  vigorous  planned  develoty- 
ment  of  our  resources,  because  you  know 
that  this  is  the  best  road  for  the  American 
people.  I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are 
many  of  us  In  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  want  to  work  with  you. 

I  am  an  Easterner.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
who  paved  the  way  for  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  West  were  Theodore  Roose- 
velt  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  both  from  my 
part  of  the  country.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  my  State  of  Massachusetts  was  the  Qrst 
to  develop  publicly  owned  municipal  power 
systems  75  years  ago.  And  as  a  Senator  from 
an  eastern  state  I  am  gratified  by  Uie  work 
that  westerners  like  Stewart  Udall  and  Ken 
Holum  have  done  for  the  projects  we  are 
Interested  In  like  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore and  Dickey  Dam.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  work  with  Prank  Moss  and  Leb 
Metcalf  and  other  western  Senators  on  the 
projects  In  their  part  of  the  country  because 
we  all  know  that  projects  that  make  life 
better  for  some  of  our  people  will  make  life 
better  for  all  of  our  people. 

SU  years  ago  President  Kennedy  came  here 
to  BUllngs  and  made  a  speech  that  was  to 
become  the  resource  program  of  his  Admin- 
istration. It  was  a  tremendous  change  from 
the  course  that  the  country  had  taken  In  the 
1950's. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  tiseful  tonight  to 
review  Just  what  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  have  done  to  Implement  this 
program  In  the  last  sU  years. 

President  Kennedy  promised  to  end  the 
policy  of  no  new  starts  and  he  made  good 
on  that  promise.  We  have  seen  the  author- 
ization of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project  in 
North  Dakota,  the  Frying  Pan  Arkansas  Proj- 
ect m  Colorado.  We  have  seen  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Colvunbla  River  Treaty  which 
has  f)aved  the  way  for  construction  of  Ubby 
Dam.  We  have  seen  a  new  power  house 
authorized  for  Grand  Coulee,  and  many  more. 
We  in  the  northeast  have  also  welcomed 
federal  development  In  the  power  field 
through  Congressional  authorization  of  the 
first  water  resource  development  project 
ever  begun  In  New  England.  This  Is  the 
Dlckey-LlncoIn  School  Project  which  will 
give  800.000  kilowatts  of  low  cost  power— a 
public  {Kiwer  yardstick — to  a  region  whose 
rates  are  the  highest  In  the  coimtry. 

Just  as  lmp>ortant  as  new  construction  has 
bMn  the  new  Federal  participation  In  the 
grant  system  of  electric  grids.  You  In  the 
West  have  seen  the  beginning  of  a  Federal 
Intertle  between  Bonneville,  the  central  val- 
ley In  California  and  the  lower  CXslorado. 
We  In  the  East  have  seen  our  private  utilities 
begin  to  put  this  concept  Into  action,  by 
wheeling  In  power  from  Niagara  and  Canada 
to  New  England  and  New  York.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hof>efiU  that  this  will  mean  lower 
prices  and  more  certain  service  for  our  peo- 
ple. And  today  New  England's  public  util- 
ities are  engaged  In  an  efl^ort  to  Bccure  a 
large  block  of  Canadian  hydro-electric  power 
by  constructing  an  extra  high  voltage  Inter- 
connection between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  through  Vermont. 

President  Kennedy  also  pledged  here  In 
BUllngs  that  the  men  who  guarded  our 
natural  resources  In  his  Administration  would 
put  the  public  interest  first.  You  can  meas- 
ure this  performance  by  some  of  the  officials 
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:.ere  at  your  conference — Stewart  Udall,  Gene 
Piley.  Ken  Holum  and  Roland  Renne.  You 
can  measure  It  by  the  record.s  of  men  like 
Joseph  Swldler,  John  Carver.  Lee  White,  How- 
ard Morgan  and  David  Black.  These  men 
bave  a  difficult  Job  of  reconciling  ccjnflictlng 
interests.  Prom  where  I  sit  In  the  United 
States  Senate  I  feel  they  have  served  In  the 
public  Interest  and  the  cause  of  full  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  resources. 

The  President  pledged  to  stop  the  attack 
from  within  the  Government  on  R.E.A. — and 
to  let  the  rural  electric  systems  play  their 
part  In  the  power  complex  of  the  nation. 
This  promise,  too.  was  honored.  The  in- 
crease In  funds  for  R,E..'V.  made  possible 
modernization  of  distribution  facilities  and 
a  better  generation  and  transmission  pro- 
gram. Your  Basin  Electric  Plant  In  North 
Dakota  Is  evidence   of  that  progress. 

President  Kennedy  pledged  a  stepped  up 
fight  against  water  pollution.  Tlils  Is  not 
as  great  a  problem  yet  In  the  west  as  It  Is 
in  the  East.  Throughout  our  part  of  the 
country  our  rivers  and  stream.s  are  badly 
polluted.  There  Is  no  fishing  because  the 
fish  are  all  dead.  There  Is  no  use  of  the 
water  for  recreation  because  of  the  danger 
to  life  and  health.  During  the  water  short- 
age in  the  northeast  last  year  bUllons  of 
gallons  flowed  wasted  to  the  se.i  because  they 
could  not  be  used  for  consumption.  But  we 
began  a  program  In  1961  and  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  we  have  finally  achieved  real- 
istic levels  of  Federal  assistance  to  pollution 
control  In  the  bill  that  will  be  passed  this 
year. 

Much  then  has  been  done  since  you  met 
here  six  years  ago.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  We  have  made  a  fine  record  but  we 
cannot  rest  on  It.  We  must  po  beyond  the 
BUllngs  speech  to  the  new  needs  that  have 
developed  and  the  new  challenges  that  Ue 
ahead. 

We  must  begin  to  consider  the  effect  of 
electric  transmission  on  our  total  environ- 
ment. My  part  of  the  country  greatly  needs 
Its  open  spaces.  But  they  are  being  marred 
by  large  overhead  transmission  towers  and 
high  voltage  power  lines  which  damage  300 
acres  for  every  mile  they  travel.  Lee  Met- 
calf  has  suggested  legislation  to  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Power  Commission  so  that 
both  giant  steam  generation  and  giant  trans- 
mission must  be  certified.  W'e  can  no  longer 
consider  electric  transmission  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  single  company.  Maximum  use 
must  be  made  of  transmission  rights  of  way 
so  that  land  use  and  aesthetic  values  can 
be  preserved. 

There  Is  a  need  to  consider  a  long  run  pro- 
gram for  R.E.A.  cooperative  financing.  There 
Is  legislation  before  Congress  which  would 
create  a  bank  for  cooperatives  to  Insure  a 
stable  supply  of  funds.  While  I  endorse 
this  concept  I  think  there  ore  many  coopera- 
tives in  sparsely  populated  areas  or  poor 
areas  which  could  not  afford  the  higher  cost 
of  money  associated  with  such  a  bank.  Be- 
fore we  go  ahead  with  this  program  we 
should  make  sure  that  these  cooperatives 
will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  low  cost 
money.  We  should  meet  the  needs  of  the 
prosperous  cooperatives  through  a  bank. 
But  the  2%  loan  program  should  continue 
to  service  cooperatives  In  the  part  of  rural 
America  that  Is  still  behind  the  pace  of  our 
economy. 

Third,  we  must  take  a  total  approach  to 
our  rivers,  through  multipurpose  projects 
and  In  our  pollution  programs  There  should 
be  comprehensive  planning  and  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  government  aimed 
at  an  entire  river  basin.  All  the  states  In- 
volved should  work  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  share  the  costs  and  plan  the  proj- 
«U  that  will  best  do  the  job.  That  Is  why  I 
support  the  Clean  Rivers  Bill  of  Senator 
MtJSKo:  and  the  concept  of  basln-wlde  devel- 
opment. 


Fourth  and  finally,  we  should  try  to  de- 
velop our  natural  resources  through  total 
planning  of  our  environment.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  establish  a  Federal  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  which  would  bring  to- 
gether those  parts  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, now  working  on  these  problems.  We 
have  Just  recently  established  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide the  comprehensive  planning  needed  in 
our  cities.  Congress  Is  considering  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  unite  all 
forms  of  transportation  Into  a  national  sys- 
tem as  far  as  government  regulation  and  as- 
sistance Is  concerned.  It  seems  only  logical, 
therefore,  that  we  begin  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  natural  resource  development  in 
line  with  this  Increase  In  effort  to  organize 
our  Federal  government  accortjing  to  func- 
tion. Senator  Moss  and  Senator  Metcalf 
have  made  this  proposal  and'  I  support  it 
strongly. 

The  West  Is  still  a  great  and  untapped 
land.  Minerals  In  your  mountains,  power 
In  your  streams,  the  riches  In  your  fields  and 
forests  can  meet  our  country's  needs  for 
generations  to  come.  They  should  not  be 
wasted.  They  should  not  be  turned  over  to 
monopoly  but  should  be  preserved  for  the 
people. 

Within  the  last  six  years  plants  have  been 
built  In  your  western  states  to  make  prod- 
ucts unknown  ten  years  ago.  Americans 
will  walk  on  the  moon  and  communicate 
with  other  countries  because  of  what  Is  done 
In  Colorado  and  California  and  the  other 
states  of  the  west. 

But  none  of  these  Industries  could  be  here 
without  the  llfeblood  that  water  and  power 
provide. 

The  full  development  of  the  resources  of 
America  is  a  task  so  vast  It  will  keep  us  busy 
for  generations.  But  the  result  will  be  worth 
the  effort.  Every  dam  we  build,  every  acre 
we  reclaim,  every  stream  we  clean,  will  be 
a  legacy  for  our  children  and  new  strength 
for  America. 
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PHILIP  A.  HART— AN  EFFECTIVE 
SENATOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Hart]  is.  of  course, 
aware  that  he  is  a  gentle  man.  We  wlio 
work  closely  with  him  in  the  Senate  are 
aw^are  also  that  this  gentleness  and  fair- 
ness should  not  be  mistaken  for  weak- 
ness. We  know  from  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  his  leader- 
ship on  the  civil  rights  front,  and  his 
performance  as  assistant  whip  that  he 
can  be  most  tenacious — and  effective. 

Against  this  background,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  come  across  a  similar  analysis 
in  Modem  Medicine,  the  journal  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Senator  Hart 
Ready  for  Third  Round  With  'Business- 
men' Doctors,"  published  in  the  August  1, 
1966,  issue  of  Modem  Medicine,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington  Newsletter:  Senator  Hart 
Ready  for  Third  Round  Wtth  "Business- 
men" Doctors 

Senator  Philip  Haet  (D.,  Mich.)  Is  not 
yet  a  power  on  Capitol  Hill  but  he  Is  dogged 


and  determined.  The  53-year-old  lawmaker 
Is  now  in  his  second  term  and  Is  relatively 
secure  In  his  position.  He  has  labor  support 
but  Is  wealthy  himself  and  not  one  to 
frighten  Industry.  He  Is  a  liberal  but  he 
doesn't  worry  the  capitalists  with  whom  he's 
on  flrst-name  terms.  He  Is  reflective,  stu- 
dious, and  cautious  In  legislative  matters. 
Hart,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  subcommittee,  got  his 
"truth  in  packaging"  bill  through  the  upper 
chamber  by  four  years  of  Intricate  legislative 
struggle.  To  do  so  he  had  to  concede  to  the 
manufacturers  the  power  to  self-regulation, 
subject  to  final  government  approval. 

The  manuXacttu-ers  then  supported  the  bill 
as  the  best  they  could  hope  for  in  the  Senate. 
When  It  reached  the  House,  they  changed 
tactics  and  attempted  to  kill  It.  The  end 
result  is  still  in  doubt.  If  Hart  finally  wins, 
it  will  be  a  substantial  victory. 

On  another  Issue,  Hart  was  completely 
frustrated  by  his  own  subcommittee.  Under 
Kefauver  it  had  Issued  subpoenas  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
and  a  ntimber  of  company  executives  in  con- 
nection with  drug  sales  in  Latin  America. 
Hart  and  his  staff  thought  the  drug  makers 
were  guilty  of  violating  United  States  anti- 
trust laws  in  their  overseas  activities. 

Hart  did  not  go  down  to  defeat  easily 

he  called  12  meetings  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  issue,  but  in  the  end  he  gave  up, 
asking  the  Justice  Department  If  It  wanted 
to  take  over.  So  far.  that  department  has 
taken  no  important  action. 

Hart  also  Is  struggling  along  with  his 
"nolo  contendre"  legislation.  Under  present 
law,  drug  or  other  manufacturers  who  plead 
nolo  contendre  before  start  of  an  antitrust 
trial  are  virtually  exempt  from  treble-dam- 
age civil  suits  by  parties  who  might  have 
been  hurt  financially  by  the  monopoly.  On 
this,  the  Senator  has  held  rriany  hearings 
but  so  far  is  getting  nowhere,  possibly  be- 
cause the  problem  Is  so  complicated. 

Senator  Hart  has  another  Issue  on  which 
he  had  been  frtistrated  but  which  he  Is 
tackling  for  the  third  time  at  hearings  start- 
ing m  mid-August.  Essentially,  the  question 
Is  whether  physicians  and  dentists  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  the  drugs 
or  other  Items  they  prescribe.  Hart  has 
a  bill  that  would  strictly  prohibit  profit 
making  by  physicians  and  dentists  in  this 
area. 

Admitting  that  there  are  conditions  under 
which  physicians  and  dentist*  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  drugs  and  devices — particularly 
where  the  community  Is  Isolated  and  where 
these  Items  are  not  readily  available — Hart 
thinks  the  record  of  his  hearings  is  evidence 
enough  that  these  practices  are  widespread 
and  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  Independent 
businesses  and  the  constimlng  public. 

Hart  and  his  staff  say  that  about  10% 
of  the  physicians  In  the  country  are  In- 
volved, through  directing  patients  to  phar- 
macies they  own,  prescribing  drugs  supplied 
through  drug  repackaging  plants  they  own, 
or.  In  the  case  of  opthalmologlsts,  sending 
patients  to  optical  companies  they  own. 
Spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  other  professional  groups  say 
the  figure  might  be  2%  but  couldn't  be  near 
10%. 

According  to  Hart,  there  are  a  few  "bad 
.spots"  geographically,  where  dentists  own 
the  laboratories  where  they  order  dentures 
and  brldgework.  The  senator  admits,  how- 
ever, that  this  Is  not  a  widespread  practice. 
Hearings  brought  out  evidence  that  In  some 
cases  physicians  phone  prescriptions  to  the 
pharmacies  they  own.  allowing  the  p>atlent 
no  choice.  In  other  cases,  physicians  have 
used  pneumatic  tubes  from  tlielr  ofiices  to 
send  the  prescription  to  their  own  pharma- 
cies. Doctor-owned  drug  plants,  the  hear- 
liigs  showed,  have  cut  50  Tr  or  more  Into 
the  drug  sales  of  some  Independent  phar- 
macies. 
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Por  the  upcoming  he&rlng«.  more  evidence 
or  the  same  aatore  U  said  to  be  av&lUble 
Also.  Hakt  exp«<rU  to  have  wUneases  whc  will 
attempt  to  show  these  practices  follow  a  na- 
tionwide pattern  and  are  of  the  proportion 
to  brlug  about  prueecutloD  under  the  tintl- 
trust  laws. 

W'.th  Congreaa  hoping  for  an  early  Sep- 
tember adjournment,  there  Is  no  poailbll- 
Ity  .>r  legislative  action  against  these  "bual- 
nessmen"  physictaxu  and  dentists  this  ^ear. 
But  Hart  won't  be  giving  up.  This  prob- 
lem Ls  high  on  his  list  of  "things  to  b«  dc>ae." 


APPRAISING  OUR  POWER  Ds' 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  eiter 
vlslUng  Vietnam  and  adjacent  areas,  the 
not*'d  radio  news  analyst  and  commen- 
tator, Edward  P  Morgan,  broadcast  from 
Hon«  Kong  one  of  his  most  scintillating 
commentaries  on  his  observations  in  -hat 
part  of  the  world 

Mr  Morgan  observes  that  our  /ast 
power  In  the  conflict  of  Vietnam  "riust 
not  become  the  title  fight  for  the  mili- 
tary heavyweight  championship  of  the 
world.  ■  But  he  finds  that  our  massive 
military  intervention  Is  not  In  Itself  a 
guarantee  of  success,  and  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  Is  "great  danger"  that  the 
Vietnamese  will  be  "overwhelmed  by  the 
force  and  thrust  of  our  military  power 
and  at  the  same  time  alienated  against 
the  power  of  the  ideas  and  institutiona 
of  an  open  society.  ' 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  this  broad- 
cast commentary  may  appear  In  the 
CoNc-.REssioNAL  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  c-itn- 
mentary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECoRn,   as    follows: 

Bdwakd  P  Morgan  and  the  News 

r  Sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO.  American 

Broadcasting  Co  Radio  Network  i 

HoNO  Kong.  September  19.  196« — Hong 
Kong  Is  not  only  a  haven  of  dazzling  beauty 
away  from  the  hideous  face  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  a  vaJoable  position  from  which 
to  up  the  periscope  of  perspective  on  our 
progress  If  any  in  the  treacherous  labyrinth 
of  that  struggle  There  Is  almost  no  place 
the  traveler  can  go  In  the  Par  East  today 
without  wincing  with  awe  before  the  muscle 
of  American  power  At  this  moment  seven 
warships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  Including  an 
aircraft  carrier  as  big  as  a  football  stadium 
ar«  ndlng  at  anchor  in  Hong  Kong  harbor 
while  their  crews  take  shore  leave  at  Susie 
Wong's  and  other  bars,  blstroe.  tailor  and 
souvenir  shops  In  Wan  Chal  and  Kowloon 
across  ',he  bay 

These  ijreat.  grey  vessels,  the  stars  and 
rtrlpes  waving  proudly  from  their  stem.},  are 
not  ,".ist  symbolic  but  active  gun-ready  re- 
minders of  the  theme  that  U  8  ofBclaJs 
clv!'.iin  and  military  both  In  Asia  and 
Washington,  keep  harping  on  Incessantly  In 
background  briefings,  namely  that  wr  can 
bring  to  hear  at  almost  any  point  In  Vietnam 
at  almost  !iny  time.  Are  power  more  JVlth- 
erlngly  Intense  than  any  capability  we  had 
or  applied  !n  any  battle  In  any  theatre  in 
World  War  II  There  can  be  no  doubting  of 
that  iwful  capacity  for  punishment  and 
destruction 

The  question  !s  whether  such  masslTe 
power  Is  being  used  or  can  be  with  the  skill. 
wisdom  and  restraint  necessary  for  success 
In  this  Intricate  conflict,  which  Is  not  and 
must  not  be<-omp  the  title  f!<ht  for  the  mili- 
tary heavyweight  championship  of  the  world. 
It  Is.  .>r  sho'ild  be  rather  a  s'lrglcal  opera- 
tion to  amp'i'ate  the  fingers  of  terror  and 
subversion   fester.ng  with   political   gangrene 


and  simultaneously  attach  artificial  limbs  of 
aid  and  protection  so  the  patient  can  fend 
for  himself,  and  thereby  check  the  spread  of 
Infection  to  other  parts  of  the  heaving  un- 
harmonlous  body  politic  of  Southeast  Asia 
Here,  unfortunately,  there  Is  cavenioug  doubt 
about  our  progress. 

Outwardly,  the  situation  In  Vietnam  shows 
some  rosy  color  of  encouragement.  Our  mil- 
itary position  Is  firm,  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 
steadily  expanding  reinforcements  from 
North  Vietnam  cannot  dislodge  us.  though 
they  can  and  will  Inflict  bloody  damage 
against  individual  concentrations  of  our 
stren^h.  Aid  suppUns  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  are  now  beginning  to 
flow  In  the  volume  hungrily  required.  De- 
spite guerrilla  terror,  more  than  four  million 
South  Vietnamese  voters  trooped  dutifully, 
wearily,  and  somewhat  skeptically  to  the 
polls  a  week  ago  to  register  a  dogged  desire, 
not  for  democracy  which  they  literally  know 
nothing  about,  but  for  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment with  a  broader  base  that,  they  hope, 
would  bring  them  some  measure  of  peace 
and  security  which  they  have  not  bad  In  more 
than  a  generation. 

There  Is  even  a  beguiling  argument  that 
our  strong  stand  in  Vietnam  may  be  bring- 
ing some  Incipient  stability  against  Commu- 
nist encroachment  In  neighboring  areas.  One 
supposedly  supporting  example.  Indonesia's 
strong,  though  brutal,  and  not  necessarily 
permanent  reversal,  of  a  drift  Into  Peking's 
magnetic  field  of  influence  Thailand,  with- 
out declaring  It  and  dally  fearing  the  conse- 
quences, has  abandoned  neutrality  She  has 
aligned  herself  with  U.S.  policy  aimed  at 
"containing"  Chinese  expansion  by  allowing 
the  construction  and  operation  of  massive 
American  military  bases  on  Thai  soil  which, 
such  being  diplomacy's  game  of  charades, 
both  Bangkok  and  Washington  must  pretend 
do  not  exist. 

Only  surface  developments  may  crystalline 
Into  more  permanent  progreaa  again,  they 
may  not.  What  we  are  doing  today  in  Viet- 
nam and  around  Its  fragile  edges  Is  less  Im- 
portant than  the  effect  of  what  we  are  doing 
now  on  the  future  By  this  measure,  the 
picture  of  progress  may  become  treacher- 
ously deceptive  The  South  Vietnamese, 
supposedly  the  centerpiece  of  this  Imme- 
diate struggle,  seem  to  be  becoming  Inci- 
dental to  It  They  are  In  danger,  great 
danger,  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  force 
and  thrust  of  our  military  power  and  at  the 
some  time  alienated  against  the  power  of 
the  Ideas  and  Institutions  of  an  open  society 
which  is  supposed  to  be  what  this  struggle 
Is  all  about. 

A  concerned  American  official  with  long 
and  distinguished  service  In  Asia  put  It  to 
this  correspondent  In  Saigon  this  way.  Our 
military  and  economic  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam Is  massive.  We  already  have  In  the 
country  almost  as  many  troops  as  there  are 
In  the  regular  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces.  In  one  way  or  another  the  U.S.  sup- 
plies more  than  half  the  revenue  In  South 
Vietnam's  66  billion  plaster  budget  which  Is 
more  than  460  million  dollars  at  the  oBlclal 
rate  of  exchange.  In  addition,  we  are  pour- 
ing 60  billion  plasters  a  year  Into  the  coun- 
try's dangerously  Inflated  economy  to  pay 
for  labor,  food.  Ice.  beer,  girls  and  other 
Items  neceesary  to  sustain  our  still  grow- 
ing commltnient  of  military  manpower.  But 
we  have  not  Intervened  sufficiently  polit- 
ically, he  argues,  to  assure  the  wise  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds,  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
minimize,  graft  and  corruption  to  hasten 
reforms  without  which  the  people  will  not 
long  support  any  government  In  Saigon. 
So  he  sees  Washington,  fnistrsted  by  slow 
progress  In  Vietnam  and  buffeted  by  polit- 
ical presvures  at  home  hugely  escalating  the 
war  until  Hanoi  does  sue  for  peace.  But  he 
sees  us  then  falling  to  defeat  the  Commu- 
nist insurgency  which  thus  In  10  years  will 
dominate  the  country  anyway  and  American 


lives  will  have  been  lost  for  little  or  nothing 
This  Is  admittedly  a  pessimistic  minority 
view,  but  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  lest  we 
escalate  our  strength  beyond  all  need  or 
reason.  Indeed  our  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam Is  already  so  strong  that  before  we 
continue  escalation  we  need  to  concentrate 
on  Intensification  of  our  effort. 

This    Is    Edward    P.    Morgan    saying   good 
night  from  Hong  Kong 


BOATING  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President. 
Navy,  the  Magazine  of  Sea  Power,  in  its 
September  Issue,  reports  on  the  strong 
Seattle  Council  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States,  and  Its  Impressive  role 
in  Puget  Sound  marine  activities. 

As  the  article  states,  Seattle,  with  its 
2,500  miles  of  adjacent  and  nearby  shore- 
line, has  more  boats  than  any  city  of  the 
Nation  and  gives  constant  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  sea  power,  highlighted 
this  month  by  the  observance  of  Navy 
Week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  the  Seattle  Coun- 
cil of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 
as  follows: 

"Boating  Capital  of  the  World"  Is  the  dls- 
tlnctlve  name  given  Seattle.  Washington. 
perhaps  because  of  the  2.500  miles  of  shore- 
line within  a  weekend  radius  and  more  boats 
F>er  person  than  any  other  United  States 
city.  Accordingly,  the  Seattle  Council  can't 
help  being  constantly  Involved  with  boati, 
ships  and  the  Navy. 

Much  activity  goes  on  In  the  Seattle-boMd 
Headquarters  of  the  Thirteenth  Naval  Dla- 
trlct.  As  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  has 
put  It: 

"Who  cares  when  the  hometown  boys  come 
home  aboard  the  homeported  shlpw?  Seattle 
cares,  and  the  Navy  League  has  put  together 
a  Home  Port  Ship  Oommlttee  to  remind  the 
men  of  our  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ships, 
'Happy  to  have  you  aboard!'  .  .  .  When  the 
USS  Sacramento  came  home  from  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  It  was  the  Home  Port  Ship  Com- 
mittee that  provided  coffee  and  sinkers  on  the 
dock."  The  committee  also  keeps  In  touch 
with  the  sklp{>er  to  see  If  there  Is  anything 
they  can  do  for  him  or  the  crew  or  any 
of  the  families  back  home. 

Sea  Power  Is  continually  before  the  public 
and  the  Council  In  Seattle.  "Know  Your 
Navy"  tours  are  conducted  regularly  to  the 
many  naval  facilities  In  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  A  popular  speakers  bureau  carries  the 
message  to  local  civic  organizations  in  the 
area  (Civic  Organization  Liaison  Committees 
take  note!) 

Operation  Highllne  has  been  promoted  by 
the  Council  for  four  years  and  has  enjoyed 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Commandant,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Seattle  Area 
Industrial  Council. 

The  Top  Deck  Club,  Initiated  In  1965,  ha* 
stimulated  Interest  In  Council  activities  and 
provided  a  means  to  Introduce  and  honor 
the  Navy  Each  month  an  Informal  cocktail 
party  is  held  in  a  specially  decorated  room 
atop  the  Washington  Athletic  Club.  The 
Commanding  Officer  of  a  local  Naval  Instal- 
lation is  Introduced  and  Council  members 
are  Informed  of  activities  of  that  command. 
Although  Top  Deck  Club  la  open  to  al!  Nsvy 
Leaguers,  those  who  become  honorary  mem- 
bers contribute  financially  to  obtain  uni- 
forms for  the  United  States  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps.  In  addition  to  the  two  Sea  Cadet 
units,  the  Kearsarge  Division  and  the  Blu* 
Angels  Squadron,  the  Council  sponsors  the 


L'SS  Brannon,  a  Reserve  destroyer  home- 
ported  there. 

Each  year  two  outstanding  events  are 
sponsored  by  the  Council:  Navy  Week  In 
October  and  the  Navy  Bull  during  Seafalr. 
Vavy  Week  is  devoted  to  public  educational 
'.:splays  and  activities,  and  Is  concluded  with 
a  Joint  Navy  League-Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon.  At  last  year's  luncheon.  Rear 
.Udmlral  B,  M.  Strean.  USN.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Saval  Personnel,  addressed  an  audience  of 
more  than  500  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  sea 
power.  The  Navy  Ball — and  a  dance  for  en- 
listed men — Is  the  culmination  of  a  busy 
week  of  entertainment  In  honor  of  the  visit- 
ing fleet. 

Through  the  years  the  550  members  of  the 
Council  are  kept  well  informed  of  the  many 
activities  by  "Seattle  Scuttlebutt,"  a  tell-all 
publication,  which  won  the  first  Donald  M. 
Mackie  Award  for  the  best  Council  news- 
letter In  1964. 

With  an  organization  such  as  this,  the 
Seattle  Council,  headed  by  Robert  Banks, 
has  to  stay  on  top.  Activities  cover  all  facets 
of  organizational  work  and  committees  are 
real — not  Just  lists  of  names.  Each  member 
plays  B  vital  role  In  spreading  the  story  of 
sea  power — our  ultimate  goal !  i 


N.A-nONAL  BUSINESS   WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
:hird  week  of  October  marks  the  ob- 
ser\ance  of  National  Business  Women's 
Week.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me 
to  salute  the  business  and  professional 
women  of  Wisconsin  and  those  through- 
out the  Nation  on  this  occasion. 

Business  and  professional  women  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important  role 
In  our  national  economy  and  their  con- 
tributions should  be  a  scarce  of  pride 
to  all  Americans.  Each  year  finds  more 
and  more  women  contributing  to  .social, 
cultural,  and  political  aflairs  outside  the 
home. 

We  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  can  look 
back  on  some  of  the  famous  women  we 
have  given  to  our  Nation.  I  am  think- 
ing of  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  who  cam- 
paigned so  vigorously  and  effectively  for 
woman  suffrage.  She  was  born  in 
Ripen,  Wis. 

Natives  of  Wisconsin  who  have  won 
fame  in  the  cultural  field  are  .such  per- 
sons as  poet  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  bom 
In  Johnstown  Center;  novelist  Zona 
Gale,  who  was  born  and  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  Portage;  sculptor  Helen 
Pamsworth  Mears,  born  in  Oshkosh. 

A  distinguished  person  boi'n  in  an- 
other State  but  associated  with  Wis- 
consin is  novelist  Edna  Ferber.  who 
spent  her  youth  in  Appleton. 

These  women  all  contributed  much  to 
our  Nation. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Na- 
tional Business  Women's  Week  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Profe.ssional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.  We  find  BPW  clubs  in  every 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  with  over  3,750  local  clubs  under 
53  State  federations,  including  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  VirRln  Islands  There  are 
approximately  177,600  members. 

Founded  in  1919.  the  objectives  of  the 
federation  include  the  elevation  of 
standards  for  women   in   business  and 


the  professions.  It  strives  to  promote 
the  interests  of  business  and  professional 
women  and  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  them.  Further,  the 
federation  extends  opportunities  to  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  through 
education  along  lines  of  industrial,  sci- 
entific, and  vocational  activities. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  Julia 
Ward  Howe  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  professions  Indeed  supply  the  key- 
stone to  the  arch  of  woman's  liberty. 

Who  would  count  today  the  number 
of  women  stenographers  who  record  the 
words  of  our  executives  and  public  of- 
ficials? Or  the  women  lawyers  who 
plead  their  cases  before  the  courts  of 
our  land?  Or  the  women  architects 
with  their  blueprints,  the  chemists  with 
their  test  tubes,  the  dentists,  the  women 
in  arts  and  sciences,  professions,  trades 
and  industry?  They  have  become  an 
expected  pattern  in  the  national  fabric. 

The  first  woman  lawyer  who  wished 
to  plead  a  case  before  the  US  Supreme 
Court  was  forced  to  lobby  a  bill  through 
House  and  Senate.  The  first  woman 
stenographer  for  congressional  commit- 
tees was  required  to  sign  her  name  with 
initials  only,  lest  her  sex  be  detected. 
But  the  struggles  of  women  to  eventu- 
ally triumph  in  our  national  life  was  not 
accomplished  overnight. 

So  it  is  befitting  that  we  dedicate  this 
week  to  the  business  and  professional 
women  of  America  and  honor  them  for 
their  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  life. 


bask  in  the  adulation  of  a  collection  of 
■  client"  state.?..  And  still  others  profess  to 
think  that  the  President  is  merely  staging 
some  kind  of  show. 

Until  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Johnson  should  be  cred- 
ited with  a  more  worthy  purpose.  As  he  said 
in  Honolulu,  no  one  should  look  for  mira- 
cles In  Manila.  No  new  strategies  for  war  or 
peace  are  in  contemplation,  and  no  rabbits 
will  be  pulled  out  of  anyone's  hat. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
nations  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  should  be  looking  beyond 
the  day.  perhaps  the  not  too  distant  day, 
when  that  struggle  will  be  over.  If  so  the 
President  Is  Justified  in  his  belief  that  a 
turning  point  has  been  reached  in  Asia's 
history,  and  it  Is  not  too  soon  to  take  a  look 
at  the  problems  which  lie  In  wait  around  that 
turn. 

One  of  them,  perhaps  the  principal  one. 
is  to  start  laying  a  foundation  for  collective 
action  among  those  nations  that  vrill  be  most 
Intimately  Involved  in  events  of  the  next  few 
years.  High  on  the  list  is  the  matter  of  se- 
curity In  the  face  of  the  continuing  threat 
from  Peking.  Time  may  show,  however  that 
this  threat  Is  less  ominous  than  It  seems 
today,  and  the  President  was  well  advised 
to  hold  the  door  open  to  Communist  China's 
participation  In,  as  oppKKed  to  domination 
of  Asia's  future. 

With  or  without  China,  there  Is  much 
work  to  be  done.  It  is  hardly  conceivable, 
once  the  shooting  stops  In  Viet  Nam.  that 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  turn  its  back 
on  Asia.  Like  it  or  not.  we  will  find  our- 
selves deeply  Involved  in  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  that  part  of  the  world.  This 
presidential  journey  will  have  been  worth 
while  If  It  accomplishes  nothing  more  than 
some  preliminary  understanding  ae  to  the 
new  efforts  that  a  hoped-for  peace  will  re- 
quire. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSONS    VISIT    TO 
ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  E\-e- 
ning  Star  of  October  18.  1966,  excellently 
assesses  the  Asian  visit  of  President 
Johnson  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

As  the  Star  points  out,  the  many  ex- 
planations— most  of  them  critical— that 
have  been  expoimded  to  rationalize  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  decision  to  make  this 
historic  trip  do  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  their  authors. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Star  when, 
it  says: 

"Until  there  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, it  seem  to  us  that  Johnson  should 
be  credited  with  a  more  worthy  purpose" 
than  avoiding  political  campaigning  or 
basking  in  Asian  adulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Asian  Journey 

Various  explanations  have  been  put  for- 
ward to  explain  President  Johnson  s  decision 
to  attend  the  conference  In  Manila  and  to 
visit  half  a  dozen  friendly  countries  in  that 
area.  They  do  not  reflect  much  credit  on 
their  authors. 

Some  say  the  President  is  looking  for  a 
place  to  hide  as  November's  political  storm 
gathers  In  ttiis  country.  The  success  of  his 
recent  bamstonning  tours  lends  little  cre- 
dence to  this.  Others  embrace  the  F\ilbright 
theory  that  Jobnson  has  gone  to  Manila  to 


MARYLAND'S    RECEDING 
SHORELINE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
hour  of  each  day,  the  relentless  waves 
roll  upon  our  shores;  sometimes  gently, 
sometimes  violently,  but  always  and  un- 
ceasingly. 

Bit  by  bit,  wave  action  erodes  away 
the  land,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  we 
do  not  see  the  shoreline  moving.  But 
after  a  suitable  interval  we  can  see  it 
has  changed. 

Erosion  is  occurring  at  an  alarming 
rate  in  parts  of  Marj-land.  Some  water- 
front farms,  particularly  those  on  Kent 
and  Tilghman  Islands  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  are  eroding  at  the  alarming  rate 
of  '20  feet  a  year. 

Earlier  this  session  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  first  comprehensive  sur- 
vey and  plan  for  the  protection  of  our 
coastline. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  shore 
erosion  subcommittee  of  the  National 
Soil  Conservation  Association  under  the 
leadership  of  Mar>'iand  resident  T. 
Walter  Denny,  is  also  working  on  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  coastal  erosion.  They 
are  holding  a  meeting  later  this  month, 
and  I  look  forward  to  their  recommen- 
dations with  interest. 

Maryland's  coastal  erosion  problem 
and  Mr.  Denny's  activities  to  combat  it, 
are  well  described  in  an  article  from  the 
October  16  is,sue  of  "Marv-land  Living" 
by  Don  Dilworth.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  urticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Whither  the  Shore's  SMO«^J^fl? 
(Bj   Don  DUworthi 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  may  b« 
sinking  once  again  Into  the  sea  .  .  .  not  Just 
like  that,  of  course  .  .  .  several  million  years 
from   now,   possibly. 

That's  the  consensus  among  Eastern  Shore 
faj-mers  who  own  waterfront  proper'. tf,  and 
their  opinions  are  verified  to  some  degree  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  sciuntLsts 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Some  water- 
front faj-ms,  principally  those  on  Kent  and 
Tllghman  Islands  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
are  losing  land  to  wave  erosion  and  Udal 
action  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  a  year. 

Throughout  the  entire  Cheaapeakt  Bay 
coastline,  the  rate  of  erosion  is  above  5  feet 
a  year. 

In  many  places,  particularly  on  tte  off- 
shore Islands  and  on  the  thinly  conjiected 
peninsulas,  such  as  Tllghmiin  Island  or  Kent 
Island,  farmers  who  are  approaching  retire- 
ment age  can  keep  their  boats  on  the  same 
spot  where,  as  young  men.  they  tilled  a  field 
of  corn  It  Is  not  uncommon  at  all  for  an 
elderly  farmer  to  reminisce  how  a  particular 
shallow  Inlet  was  "not  too  long  ago"  a  pas- 
ture, or  the  site  of  the  fajnlly  tool  shed. 

Clear'.)/,  unless  something  is  done  to  change 
the  pattern,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  entire  Eastern  Shore  foUotoa  the 
low  lying  islands  to  a  xoatery  grax^. 

Except  for  property  owners  on  the  affected 
Cheseapeake  Islands  (who  are  understand- 
ably alarmed)  there  Is  no  reason  for  panic  by 
Eastern  Shore  Marylanders.  The  flood 
waters,  far  from  k>elng  imminent,  will  prob- 
ably take  another  10  million  years  'vo  rise. 
Furthermore,  when  and  If  the  Inui  datlon 
does  come.  It  won't  be  the  first  time 

The  Eastern  Shore  has  had  its  u,>e  and 
down  throughout  geological  time,  th  s  most 
recent  submergence  taking  place  in  the  Mio- 
cene epoch,  roughly  20  million  years  ago. 
Though  It  may  sink  again.  It  will  probably 
eventually  come  out  on  top,  even  If  It  takes 
another  10  million  yean  to  settle  accounts. 

T  Walter  Denny,  owner  of  a  20e-acre  estate 
on  Kent  Island.  Is  one  of  the  persons  directly 
affected  by  the  rising  waters,  since  it  means 
a  loss  of  10  feet  annually  from  his  farm. 
Mr  Denny,  like  many  of  the  Elastem  Shore 
farmers,  has  not  been  content  to  fret  over 
spilled  land,  but  he  has  organized  local  laind- 
owners  Into  soil  conservation  committees 
that  work  with  state  and  federal  authorities 
to  g&ln  funds  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  bulkheads  to  slow  th« 
erosion  pr(3cess.  If  not  to  entirely  stop  it. 

Mr  Denny,  a  past  president  of  Soil  Con- 
servation District  Sup)ervlsorB,  is  chairman 
of  a  national  committee  that  Is  proposing  a 
Shore  Er':»lon  Control  Bill  to  be  presented  to 
Congress 

Mr.  Denny  says:  "The  land  that  we  lo«e 
from  the  waterfront.  It's  gone.  It  never 
comes  back      Lost  forever." 

Of  course,  some  of  It  does  come  back. 
though  most  Invariably  It  come*  to  property 
other  than  that  from  which  It  was  taken. 
Statistics  on  new  lands  added  to  waterfront 
property  by  wave  action  and  deposits  of  tilt 
are  considerably  harder  to  oome  by  than 
those  about  land  decimation,  and  owners  of 
property  that  Is  abuUdlng  are  a  good  bit 
less  outspoken  about  the  need  for  bulkheads 
than  those  that  are  losing  land.  Since  bulk- 
heads will  not  only  retard  deterioration  of 
farms  now  being  eroded,  but  may  also  shift 
the  ertiislon  action  (which  simply  has  .o  take 
olace  somewhere*  to  their  own  property, 
here  may  be  some  opposition  to  proposed 
legislation  from  watsrfront  owners  them- 
uelves. 

One  of  the  agencies  most  directly  renponsl- 
ble  for  waging  the  battle  Is  Edgar  MohJ's 
shore  stabilisation   division   of    the    bureau 


of  Chesapeake  Bay  ailalrs.  Mr.  Mohl  Is  chair- 
man of  the  division.  Prom  his  offices  In  An- 
napolis, the  following  figures  on  shore  ero- 
sion In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  were  available: 

North  of  the  Bay  Bridge,  on  both  sides  of 
the  bay,  land  is  being  lost  at  the  rate  of 
about  6  to  7  feet  a  year.  Below  the  bridge, 
the  rate  varies  from  as  much  as  25  feet  an- 
nually In  exposed  areas  to  only  a  few  Inches 
In  protected  spots.  The  overall  rate,  how- 
ever. Is  somewhat  higher  than  the  shore  In 
the  upper  bay.  At  Horseshoe  Point,  the  rate 
Is  about  10  feet  per  year,  and  at  Cove  Point, 
In  Calvert  County  It  Is  disappearing  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  9  feet  a  year,  while  St.  Mary's 
County  loses  from  7  to  8  feet  each  year  from 
Its  bay  coastline. 

It's  that  kind  of  emergency  decision  mak- 
ing that  Eastern  Shore  farmers  want  to 
avoid  by  taking  act.on  now.  By  and  large, 
good  advice  and  technical  assistance  are 
presently  available  to  interested  Individuals 
from  several  agencies.  Including  state  and 
federal  government. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  enact- 
ed a  law  in  1964  to  provide  for  creation  of 
erosion  control  dlsrtrtcts.  It  provide*  for 
state  aid  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
bulkheadlng  project  and  county  aid  up  to 
another  26  percent.  That  still  leaves  50  per- 
cent for  the  property  owner,  and  that  means 
probable  delay,  even  n.issible  failure. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  SEDIMENT 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  two 
principal  sources  of  soil  erosion  and  re- 
sulting sediment  pollution  are  road  con- 
struction and  residential  construction. 
The  President  and  Congress  recently  took 
action  to  Insure  better  soil  conservation 
practices  in  the  construction  of  Federal 
highways. 

Montgomery  County.  Md..  Is  leading 
the  State  and  the  Nation  in  developing 
effective  sediment  controls  upKjn  subdivi- 
sion developers.  The  county's  program 
Is  a  cooperative  venture  between  devel- 
oper and  the  county.  The  developer  re- 
ceives soil  information  and  standards  for 
erosion-control  measures  from  the  soU 
conservation  district.  When  needed, 
the  district  furnishes  technical  assistance 
in  planning  satisfactory  sediment-con- 
trol measures  Before  a  construction 
permit  is  issued,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic worka  reviews  the  application  for 
conformance  with  sediment  control  and 
other  provisions  of  the  subdivision  plans 
Once  construction  is  begun,  the  soil 
corvservatlon  district  assists  the  devel- 
oper In  establishing  the  planned  sedi- 
ment-control measures. 

The  Montgomery  County  program 
holds  great  promise  and  will.  I  trust,  be 
studied  and  emulated  by  other  counties 
which  are  experiencing  rapid  growth 
and  development.  I  ask,  Mr  President, 
that  an  article  from  the  August  Issue  of 
the  Maryland  Conservationist  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Sediment  Control  n»  SmotvrsiONS 
(By  Edward  R.  KeU) 

Sediment  control  during  urbanization  is  a 
step  nearer  refUlty  In  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  due  to  the  recent  adoption  of  a 
Sediment  Control  Program.  The  action  waa 
triggered  by  the  need  for  watershed  protec- 
tion In  the  fast  developing  Upper  Rock  Creek 
Water«h«d.     The  program   ta   the  result  at 


several  years  of  effort  by  soli  conservation 
district  supervisors,  county  officials,  profes- 
sional soil  conservationists  and  others. 

The  Program  Is  tailor-made  to  the  county 
and  was  developed  by  a  task  force  represent- 
ing the  agencies  and  groups  Involved.  They 
Include  the  County  Government,  the  Mary. 
land-National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Conamisslon,  the  Montgomery  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District,  the  Wastilugton  Suburban  San- 
itary Commission,  the  USDA — Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Suburban  Maryland 
Builders  Association,  and  the  Montgomery 
County  Home  Builders  Association  (latter 
two  now  combined).  Though  many  groups 
were  Involved,  there  were  plenty  of  problems 
to  go  around. 

More  than  150  new  subdivisions  being  built 
each  year  caused  sediment  yields  to  reach 
over  2,300  tons  per  square  mile  per  year. 
Agricultural  watersheds  In  the  saxne  area  oT 
highly  erosive  soils  produce  between  200  and 
400  tons  p>er  square  mUe  each  year. 

The  planners  realized  this  needless  loss, 
ttiat  was  also  a  most  unwelcome  gain  down- 
stream, could  be  eliminated  only  through  a 
thorough  cooperative  effort. 

It  meant  that  agencies  involved  In  land 
development,  as  well  as  the  public,  must  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  control  measures. 
With  this  as  a  prime  consideration,  the  tafk 
force  made  numerous  control  recommenda- 
tions. These  included  proven  controls,  such 
as  keeping  exposed  land  to  a  minimum,  re- 
taining as  much  natural  vegetation  as  pos- 
sible and  planting  temporary  vegetation  In 
exposed  areas  when  necessary. 

All  the  groups  represented  on  the  task 
force  helped  develop  procedures  for  Incorpo- 
rating the  sediment  control  measures  la  de- 
velopment plans. 

As  a  result,  during  the  pre-appUcatloo 
stage,  the  developer  becomes  a  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  cooperator  and  receives  soils 
Information  and  standards  for  erosion  con- 
trol measures. 

Later,  he  submits  his  plans  to  the  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  and  the  SoU  Con- 
servation District.  When  needed,  the  Dis- 
trict furnishes  technical  assistance  In  plan- 
ning satisfactory  sediment  control  measures 

Before  a  construction  permit  Is  Issued,  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  reviews  the  .-vp- 
pUcatlon  for  conformance  with  sediment 
control  and  other  provisions  of  the  subdi- 
vision plans. 

Once  construction  is  begun,  the  soil  con- 
servation district  assists  the  developer  Ui 
establisiUng  the  planned  sedlmeat  control 
measures. 

To  assure  the  controls  are  a  benefit  and 
not  a  hindrance  to  sound  conservation,  rep- 
resentation of  the  agencies  and  the  building 
Industry  meet  periodically  to  evaluate  and 
Improve  the  program. 

As  an  added  aid  to  this,  a  cooperative  re- 
search project  has  been  set  up  on  the  North 
Branch  of  Rock  Creek  to  me«isure  run-off 
and  sediment  from  the  area  as  It  develops 
Sedimentation  surveys  and  trap  efficiency 
studies  m  the  dam  at  the  foot  of  this  tribu- 
tary will  round  out  the  project. 

ITie  success  of  the  program  In  the  first  few 
subdivisions  Indicates  It  will  augment  the 
preaent  Soil  Conservation  District  program 
on  the  open  lands  of  the  County  by  provid- 
ing benefits  both  In-county  and  to  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  THE  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 
N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  increasing  smallness  of 
our  world  caused  by  modern  technology 
has  long  been  obvious  to  any  obser^'er  of 
the  technological  revolution  which  is  the 


hallmark  of  our  age.  Yet  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  the  implications  of 
this  revolution  for  the  formation  of  pub- 
lic policy;  we  are  only  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  interdependence  of  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies  of  all  nations. 
Mr,  President,  in  a  recent  speech  given 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  be- 
fore the  Jewish  War  Veterans  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  the  crucial  interre- 
lationships between  our  own  foreign  and 
domestic  policies — our  war  on  poverty  at 
home  and  our  efiforts  to  erase  poverty 
and  hunger  in  southeast  Asia — were  ably 
presented  by  the  Vice  Pre.'^ident.  In  this 
speech,  he  emphasized  the  burdens  of 
responsibility  which  we  .^lericans,  as 
the  most  powerful  people  on  earth  to- 
day, must  carry  in  our  efTort.s  to  change 
what  is  wrong  and  make  both  our  Nation 
and  the  world  a  better  place  to  live.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  inserted  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vici:  President  Htpert  Hum- 
phrey TO  THE  Jewish  War  Vftfrans  at 
Atlantic  Citt,  N.J.,  August  25.  U*66 

It  Is  my  honor  to  meet  today  with  men 
who  have  not  only  served  their  country  In 
the  pist,  but  who  also  are  concerned  with 
rerponslble  service  to  their  country  In  the 
present   and   future. 

You  have  made  It  your  business  to  speak 
out  and  act  on  the  Issues  facing  ub  at  home 
md  In  the  world.  And  you  have  not  been 
afraid  to  do  so  forthrlghtly  and  with  honesty. 

I  was  Impressed  by  your  sober  stHtement  of 
a  few  weeks  ago,  addressed  to  the  debate  In 
our  country  over  Vietnam. 

You  strongly  upheld  the  right  of  dissent — ■ 
and  rightly  so.  But  you  also  asked  that 
those  who  exercise  that  right  "should  debate 
the  Issue  on  Its  merits,  and  should  not  cry 
foul'  when  the  debate  becomes  heated  on 
both  sides,  so  long  as  there  are  no  acts  of 
repression  or  retaliation." 

We  Americans  are  advocates  We  speak 
our  minds.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  not 
be  surprised  that  some  of  the  debate  con- 
cerning Vietnam  policy  has.  from  time  to 
time,   become   heated. 

What  I  believe  to  be  most  Important  Is  that 
those  engaged  In  that  debate  should  not 
impugn  the  motives  of  those  with  whom 
they  disagree:  and  that  they  should  get 
down  to  the  hard  realities  of  the  situation 
and  the  available  policy  options. 

What  you  rightly  pointed  out  In  y(jur 
statement  on  Vietnam  was  that.  In  these 
perilous  times,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  Irresponsibility — either  In  word,  in  policy, 
or  In  act. 

We  cannot  afford  irresponsibility  at  home, 
or  in  the  world. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  talked 
about  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  as 
If  they  were  neatly  compartmentalized  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

"Foreign  policy"  was  something  carried  on 
by  the  State  I3epartment  at  diplomatic  re- 
ceptions and  In  E;uropean  drawing  rooms. 
"Domestic  policy"  was  something  involving 
wages,  the  rate  of  unemployment,  politicians 
ind  voters.  Unless  we  were  involved  In  war 
overseas — or  contagious  depression  at 
home — the  two  seldom  got  mixed  up  together. 

The  lime  has  long  since  passed  when  any 
nation  could  live  Isolated  from  Its  neighbors. 
The  Ume  has  passed,  too.  when  any  nation 
could  believe  what  happened  Inside  Its  own 
borders  was  its  own  business,  and  nobody 
else's. 

The  violence  in  our  city  streets  and  the  un- 
flmshed  business  of  civil  rights  ane  Just  as 


much  a  part  of  our  "foreign  policy"  as  the 
plight  of  the  developing  countries  and  wars 
of  national  liberation  are  a  part  of  our  "do- 
mestic policy." 

Deep  at  the  heart  of  It  all  we  must  face 
these  facts:  There  are  conditions  of  pover- 
ty, hunger,  Ignorance  and  Injustice  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  Including  our  own  blessed 
land. 

These  conditions  produce  discontent. 
They  produce  disorder.     They  produce  war. 

We,  of  course,  must  have  an  order  of  pri- 
orities. Yet,  within  these  priorities,  we  can 
no  more  ignore  these  conditions  elsewhere 
than  we  can  ignore  them  in  our  own  Amer- 
ican community. 

Not  Ignoring  the  work  at  hand  •  •  •  not 
seeking  refuge  In  nostalgia  .  ,  .  not  seizing 
on  formula  answers  or  simple  solutions  .  .  . 
not  engaging  In  carping  criticism  wltliout 
offering  constructive  alternatives — these  are 
the  hard  and  real  necessities  for  us  today 
as  responsible  world  citizens. 

I  think  there  Is  a  good  case  to  be  made  that 
In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  our  nation 
has  been  a  responsible  nation. 

At  home,  we  have  extended  well-being, 
security  and  opportunity  among  our  own 
citizens  to  a  degree  never  matched  before  in 
any  nation.  In  just  the  months  since  Lyn- 
don Johnson  became  President,  we  have  more 
than  doubled,  for  Instance,  our  national  In- 
vestments In  health  and  education.  We  have 
undertaken  a  broad-scale  national  war  on 
poverty.  We  have,  through  law  and  action, 
torn  down  barriers  of  discrimination  and  in- 
justice that  had  existed  In  our  society  for 
more  than  a  century. 

And  In  the  world,  we  have  steadfastly  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor.  In 
the  past  20  years  we  have  provided  some  120 
billion  dollars  of  assistance  to  others.  This 
has  Included  billions  of  dollars  in  food — 
without  which  millions  of  our  fellow  men 
would  have  starved.  In  the  past  20  years 
our  armed  forces  have  suffered  more  than 
165  thousand  casualties  on  foreign  soil. 

And,  during  this  time,  we  have  not  de- 
manded one  piece  of  anyone  else's  territory. 
Nor  have  we  sought  to  subjugate  any  other 
nation. 

I  believe  our  policies  of  responsibility  have 
been  proved  right.  First  oi  all,  we  are  still 
alive  In  the  Nuclear  Year  21 — and  this  alone 
is  something  for  which  all  men  may  be  thank- 
ful. But  what  is  more,  we  are  perhaps  fur- 
ther today  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
than  at  any  time  In  the  postwar  years — 
not  least  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  come 
to  the  realization  that  peaceful  coexistence 
can  be  the  only  rational  course  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

In  a  more  positive  sense,  we  have  far  more 
hope  today  than  we  did  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  that  workable  international  orga- 
nizations could  develop  and  that,  some  day 
far  ahead,  there  might  lie  a  world  under  the 
p>eaceful  rule  of  Just  law. 

Nations  today  are  working  together  for 
peaceful  development  on  a  scale  unlmag- 
ined  only  a  few  years  ago — Including  dozens 
of  new  nations  just  emerging  from  their 
early  days  of  self-concern. 

And,  In  our  own  society,  people  who  used 
to  think  themselves  as  natural  antagonists 
are  likewise  working  together  for  a  larger 
prosperity,  for  better  cities,  for  more  rapid 
transportation,  for  cleaner  air  and  water,  for 
more  equal  opportunity. 

These  things  have  not  happened  by  acci- 
dent. They  are  not  only  the  product  of  the 
times.  They  are  the  result  of  constructive 
and  responsible  leadership — a  preat  deal  of 
it  provided  by  American  Presidents  of  both 
political  parties. 

Yet.  despite  the  lessons  of  two  World  Wars 

.  .  despite    the    successes    of    the    postwar 

erlod,  I  sense  today  a  dangerous  tendency 

in   our   own   country   toward    not   only   the 

compartmentallzation  once  more  of  "foreign" 


and  "domestic"  policies,  but  also  toward  re- 
treat from  responsibility. 

Take  foreign  aid. 

The  expenditure  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  about  2  per  cent  of  our 
Gross  National  Product,  and  11  Vi  cents  out 
of  every  tax  dollar.  This  year — thanks  to  the 
growth  of  our  American  economy — our  for- 
eign aid  request  was  for  only  .29  per  cent 
of  our  GNP  and  about  1.9  per  cent  of  the 
federal  budget — that  is,  about  two  cents  out 
of  every  tax  dollar. 

Yet,  among  those  who  would  be  the  first 
to  question  a  new  military  commitment  over- 
seas, there  were  voices  raised — and  they  are 
still  being  raised^agalnst  otir  foreign  aid 
request. 

Why  were  they  raised?  What  alternatives 
were  proposed? 

If  there  Is  a  substitute  for  foreign  aid,  I 
would  like  to  hear  about  It.  The  Investment 
we  make  in  foreign  aid — in  preventive  medi- 
cine, if  you  win — Is  certainly  less  than  that 
necessary  to  treat  the  symptoms  of  massive 
economic  crisis  and.  yes,  of  war. 

The  Marshall  Plan  saved  Western  Europe 
and  the  peace.  It  created  a  great  new  eco- 
nomic market  for  us.  But  there  is  more:  The 
revived  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  not 
only  repaid  their  Marshall  Plan  debts,  they 
have  already  provided  more  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries  than  they  ever  received  from  tis. 

The  rewards  can  be  Just  as  great  tomorrow 
on  other  continents. 

Yet,  at  a  time  when  the  gap  between  rich 
and  p>oor  In  the  world  continues  to  widen  ,  .  . 
when  nations  critical  to  our  national  security 
are  striving  desperately  to  create  modern 
societies  In  face  of  Communist  pressure  and 
subversion,  we  hear  once  more  the  old  com- 
plaints about  foreign  aid.  But  what  Is  more 
disturbing,  they  are  being  made  by  people 
who  should  know  better. 

Take  our  economy. 

We  have,  over  the  past  several  years,  ex- 
perienced a  creative  burst  of  expression  which 
has  made  the  "American  economic  mirtujle" 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Last  year  alone  we 
Increased  our  GNP  by  47  billion  dollars.  In- 
creased our  total  personal  Income  by  39  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  increased  our  federal  cash 
receipts  by  8'i  billion  dollars. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  re- 
ducing the  federal  deficit.  Today,  even  with 
the  costs  of  Vietnam,  federal  expenditures 
are  at  the  lowest  percentage  of  GNP — except 
for  1965 — than  at  any  other  time  since  1948. 

Now,  due  In  part  to  our  rapid  growth  and 
reduction  in  unemployment,  we  face  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  reason  for  disap- 
pointment that.  In  this  dllBcult  period,  a 
few  of  the  people  who  rejoiced  at  yesterday's 
economic  opportunity  are  rejecting  today's 
necessity  for  self-discipline  and  restraint. 

On  the  Administration's  part,  may  I  say 
that  the  President  'will  use  all  the  appro- 
priate economic  tools  at  hand  to  hold  infla- 
tion in  check,  using  each  tool  to  the  degree 
necessary.  For  we  have  far  too  great  a  stake 
In  our  economic  achievement  to  see  It  di- 
luted and  destroyed  by  inflation. 

I  have  faith  that  American  industry  and 
labor  will  exert  self-discipline  and  look  ahead 
to  the  larger  public  Interest.  But  It  dis- 
turbs me  that  a  few  would  have  missed  the 
lesson  we  shouJd  know  so  well  by  now:  That 
we  are  all  in  the  same  economic  boat. 

I  have  been  concerned,  too,  with  a  new 
kind  of  isolationism. 

Traditionally,  many  of  the  people  who 
opposed  our  involvement  In  the  world  also 
opfKDsed  a  greater  Involvement  In  our  own 
society.  An  unconcern  for  poverty  and 
oppression  in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  more 
often  than  not  accompanied  by  a  general 
Insulation  against  the  same  things  here  at 
home. 

But  today  I  sense — and  I  am  sure  you  do 
too — that  a  number  of  our  citizens  feel  a 
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deep  and  personal  concern  about  what  Is 
wrong  Ln  our  own  country,  but  they  do  not 
feel  an  equal  coacem  for  the  plight  ot  others 
abroad 

There  are  many  explanations  for  tt 
Alnji^t  half  our  people  were  bom  during 
or   after    World    War    n.    and    they   have    no 
firsthand  memory  of  the  old  IsolatlonUm. 

Also,  there  have  been  many  things  hap- 
pening at  home  to  draw  our  attention  here — 
the  err.  >rt8  of  Negro  Americans  to  lift  them- 
selves our  war  on  poverty  .  .  .  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  education  the 
new  laws  which  have  captured  our  Imagi- 
nation yee.  and  the  rloU  and  dlaorders 
which  have  caused  us  to  look  at  our  ciUea 
and  what  is  happening  there 

The  Amerli-An  people  are  aware  today,  as 
never  before,  of  what  la  happening  here  at 
home  And  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
poeltlve  measures  to  change  what  Is  wrong 
to  make  even  tjetter  what  U  right 
But  I  feel  that  some  of  them — under  the 
Influence  of  the  new  Isolatlontam.  or  what- 
ever you  wUh  to  call  It — are  falling  back 
Into  the  old  thought  patterns  about  "for- 
eign policy"  and  domestic  policy"  and  handy 
little  cumpartxnents  for  each. 

Now  let  us  get  right  down  to  specific* 
We  are  engaged  today  In  an  unparalleled 
effort  to  erase  poverty,  hunger,  Ignorance 
and  injustice  In  America  We  are  equally 
engaged.  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  a  struggle 
against  the  same  enemies — but  against  overt 
terror  and  aggression  at  the  same  time 

As  veterans,  none  of  you  needs  to  be  told 
that  we  have  some  stake  In  the  Independence 
and  security  of  nations  living  on  the  borders 
of  expansionist  totalitarian  powers,  and  In 
the  hi5pe  and  social  betterment  of  people 
who  have  lived  too  long  without  democratic 
government 

Yet  at  least  a  half-doeen  Umee  In  »he 
past  few  days.  I  have  heard  otherwise  re- 
sponsible Americans  publicly  declare  that 
we  ought  to  take  the  money  and  resoui-ces 
being  spent  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
and  transfer  them  to  "domestic"  programs 
I  say  that  to  do  so  would  require,  a  few 
months  or  years  hence,  the  Investment  of 
far  more  money,  men  and  resources  to  South- 
east Asia  and  poeelbly  to  other  parts  of  the 
wfjTld— than  we  have  committed  today,  and 
at  fur  greater  danger  to  us  all 

In  a  few  days  an  elecUon  will  be  held  In 
South  Vietnam 

It  may  be  dangerous  to  say  this  In  a 
Congressional  campaign  year,  but  I  believe 
that  eiertion  should  be  of  almost  as  much 
concern  to  American  cltlzeiu  as  our  own 
elections  this  fall 

The  election  early  next  month  In  South 
Vietnam  an  election  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly—will signal  to  the  world  whether  or 
not  democracy  may  have  Its  chance  to  grow 
In  the  stony  soil  accumulated  over  centu- 
ries I  mean  the  stony  soil  of  mandarin 
rule,  of  colonial  domination,  of  years  of  con- 
stant terror  and  violence. 

The  Viet  Cong  are  trying— and  will  try- 
to  disrupt  th:«e  elections 

But  I  believe  the  people  will  win  I  be- 
lieve they  win  vote  And  I  believe  their 
votes — votes  for  democratic  government — 
should  give  us  as  much  gratification  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  democratic  system  here  at  home 
I  sav  our  investment  In  Southeast  Asia  Is 
well  worth  Its  cnet.  Just  as  our  Investments  In 
*  better  and  freer  America  are  well  worth 
their  c'JBt 

The  burdens  we  carry  today— In  America 
and  In  the  world — are  the  burdens  of  respon- 
sibility 

Tod.iy    One  World"  Is  here 
Instant   images  of  the  good  Ufe  flash  Just 
»*  quickly     by   radio   and    television,    to  the 
impoverished  pe.^sant  as  they  do  to  the  com- 
fortable businessman 

Mew  Ideas  penetrate  and  move  the  brown 
»nd  yellow  people  Just  as  they  do  the  white 
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And  we  must  recognize  that  lhor«  are.  In 
the  furthest  corners  of  human  society,  condi- 
tions which  not  only  bring  a  sense  of  shame 
and  Insufficiency  to  those  of  us  who  live  In 
such  a  blessed  land  .  .  but  conditions 
which  can  lead  to  the  eruption  of  the  Uttle 
disorder,  which  can  grow  to  the  small  war. 
which  can  build  to  the  cataclysm  which 
could  destroy  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
believer  and  non-believer — all  of  us  alike. 

This  Is  the  age  of  "One  World."  And  there- 
fore It  must  be  the  age  of  stewardship  for 
fellow  man — In  all  places. 

It  must  be  the  age  of  compassion — for  all 
people. 

It  must  be.  equally,  the  age  of  responsibil- 
ity '^ 

This,  then  wlU  be  the  test  of  the  American 
people:  Whether  or  not  we  have  the  sense  of 
perepectlve.  the  courage,  the  steadfastness  to 
act  responsibly — m  our  own  city  streeu 
In  the  streeu  of  villages  halfway  across  the 
world — despite  the  frustrations,  the  disap- 
pointments, the  dlaillusJonments  that  will 
come  our  way. 

WlU  we  be  free  to  act.  free  of  the  passions 
of  the  nu3ment? 

Win  we  be  able  to  limit  the  use  of  our  al- 
most limitless  power,  when  the  use  of  that 
poww  might  offer  a  seemingly  quick  solu- 
tion? 

Win  we  be  able  to  keep  alive  the  ftame  and 
the  spirit  of  our  free  American  revoluUon  as 
our  own  needs  at  home  are  Increasingly  met? 

Twelve  years  ago,  at  Harvard  University 
Adlal  Stevenson  gave  a  series  of  remarkable 
lectures  One  was  entitled  "Americas  Bur- 
den."   I  wni  quote  from  that  lecture: 

"To  act  cooly.  InteUlgently  and  prudently 
In  perilous  circumstances  U  the  test  of  a  man 
or  nation.  The  ordeal  of  our  times  la  a  chal- 
lenge to  American  maturity  and  American 
responsibility  America's  life  story  is  the 

record  of  a  marvelous  growth  of  body  mind 
and  character.  Now  at  maturity  we  shoulder 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  greatness,  for  In  the 
last  analysis  the  epic  struggle  for  our  civiliza- 
tion, for  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned will  be  determined  by  what  we  Ameri- 
cans are  capable  of  In  bearing  burdens  In 
ennobling  new  duties  of  clUzenshlp.  u  the 
greatn««  of  men  and  nations  measured,  not 
in  pomp  and  circumstance  " 

We  must  bear  our  burdens.  We  must  en- 
noble the  duties  of  citlaenshlp. 

We  must  meet  the  measure  of  greatneu 
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TOO  MANY  PEOPLE  AND  TOO  FEW 
PARKS 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr  President  the 
population  explosion  Is  one  of  our  most 
serious  public  problems.  The  conse- 
quences of  overpopulation  include  fam- 
ine, delinquency,  and  deprivation  These 
are  widely  recognized  and  discussed.  But 
there  are  other  serious  consequences  of 
too  rapid  a  rise  In  population  Axnonjr 
these  is  the  rising  pressure  for  use  of 
our  already  scarce  areas  of  parkland 
wilderness,  and  unspoiled  natural  beautv' 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  pressure 
are  spelled  out  in  alarming  detail  in  an 
article  by  Oen  William  H.  Draper.  Jr.. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  today  national  chairman  of  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee  General 
Draper  points  out  that  at  the  current 
rate  of  population  growth  the  overuse 
and  destruction  of  wilderness  areas  Is 
almost  inevitable 

Of  course  the  consequences  of  un- 
checked population  growth  go  far  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  our  wilderness 
areas  As  General  Draper  well  illus- 
trates, the  survival  of  civilization  as  we 


know  It.  In  all  Its  aspects,  depends  upon 
successfully  defusing  the  population  ex- 
plosion, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thn  a-- 
tlcle.  entitled  '"Parks — Or  More  People'' 
from   the  April    1966  issue  of  Natlona 
Parks    magazine    be    reprinted    in    the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recor: 
as  follows: 

Parks — Os  More   F*«ople* 
(By  WUllam  H.  Draper,  Jr.) 
Twenty  years   ago  there  was  a  little  !«.= 
than  one-sixth  of  an  acre  of  national  pars 
land  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the 
United    SUtes      Today,    although    we    halt 
added    4,000    square    mUee    to   our    national 
parks,  there  is  now  lees  than  one-eighth  of 
an   acre   of   national    park   land    per   citizen 
The  ratio  will  decline  Inexorably  for  the  res; 
of  this  century,  and  soon  the  day  may  com? 
when  we  will  have  to  make  a  reservation  Ave 
years  ahead  even  to  drive  In  a  massive  tnUfi 
Jam  through  the  gates  of  a  national  park 

Although  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  overdevelopment,  the  biggest  threat  to  our 
wlldemees  areas,  national  parks,  and  scenic 
splendors  Is  not  four-lane  highways  or  power 
projects  or  housing  developments  TTiey  ar» 
only  sjrmptoms  of  the  real  pressure  on  ou.- 
Irreplaceable  natural  resources:  the  pressure 
of  people  At  the  end  of  the  19th  Centur. 
the  good-old-days  that  figure  on  our  Christ- 
mas c«rd» — and  paradoxically  enouf^h  on  ou- 
calendars— the  United  States  had  a  popula- 
tion of  seventy-five  mUllon.  In  1966  we  have 
a  population  Just  over  195  million  and  In  les* 
than  twenty  years,  when  we  reach  Georfre 
Orwells  nightmare  of  1984.  the  population 
may  well  exceed  260  mUUon, 

People  put  pressure  on  national  parks  and 
natural  resources  In  two  ways:  first  the 
demand  for  basic  faculties— food,  housing 
transportation  and  the  like — encroaches  en 
lands  currenUy  contiguous  to  national  parks 
•Secondly,  many  more  Americans  will  have  in- 
creased leisure  time  to  use  parka  and  out- 
door recreaUonal  facllltlee,  making  overuse 
and  destruction  of  wilderness  areas  almost 
inevitable  Prom  1963  to  1959.  for  Instance 
the  United  States  population  grew  bv  ten 
percent,  but  visits  to  outdoor  recreation 
areas  increased  by  one  hundred  forty-three 
percent. 

THK    AUUtlCtNO    FACTS 

Stewart  L  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
stated  the  matter  with  appalling  emphasla 
when  he  suggested  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  "  .  for  every  person  who  now 
hopes  to  camp  In  the  summertime  on  the 
floor  of  Yosemlte  Valley,  there  will  be  .  .  . 
nine  For  every  present  hiker  down  the  John 
Mulr  Trail  along  the  spine  of  the  Sierra,  there 
»111  be  nine.  For  every  tin  can  and  bottle 
and  carton  that  now  litters  park  and  wilder- 
ness trails,  there  will  be  nine  For  every 
hundred  people  on  the  Beach  at  Brakes  Bsy. 
there  will  be  at  least  900  and  conceivably  sev- 
eral times  that  many  Here  we  have,  lii  dra- 
matic and  depressing  terms,  the  geography  of 
rising  population  •• 

In  all  candor,  however,  we  must  admit  that 
the  problems  of  human  population  growth 
today  go  far  beyond  recreational  crowding. 
In  fact,  over-population  Jeopardizes  the  ex- 
istence of  civUUatlon  as  we  know  it. 

To  put  the  Issue  In  broader  perspecUve. 
It  took  the  human  race  about  one  minion 
years — until  1850 — to  reach  a  world  popu- 
lation of  one  billion.  The  second  billion 
was  added  In  about  80  years — by  1930  The 
third  billion  arrived  In  about  thirty  years— 
by  1960 — and  In  another  twenty  years  or 
lees— before  1980 — world  population  will 
have  Jumped  to  four  billion.  There  are  now 
many  countries  where  almoet  half  the  pop- 


ulation Is  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  as  In 
Mexico  and  Brazil. 

The  first  man  to  worry  about  population. 
,ts  e\eryone  knows,  was  Tliomas  R.  Malthus, 
in  Eighteenth  Century  clergjTnan.  He 
bluntly  asserted,  "First,  that  food  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  man  Secondly, 
that  the  passion  between  sexes  Is  necessary 
and  will  remain  nearly  in  Us  present  state 
■■  and  finally,  therefore,  "that  the  power 
of  population  Is  Infinitely  greater  than  the 
power  In  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence 
:or  man."  Only  the  multiplication  of  mls- 
•  ry.  hardship,  and  famine  can  check  the 
roultl plication   of  man,   Malthus   concluded. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury the  gloomy  prophet  found  few  sup- 
porters. The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the 
settlement  of  the  American  continent  saved 
Europe  from  overpopulation,  but  famine, 
pestilence,  and  hardship  continued  to  re- 
strain  population   growth    elsewhere. 

Today  the  situation  is  changing.  Public 
.'-.ealth  advances  have  lowered  the  death  rates 
,iround  the  world.  Surplus  food,  largely 
from  the  United  States,  has  temporarily 
sustained  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
starved:  and  man  has  multiplied  In  pro- 
portions never  before  known  on  earth. 
This  proliferation  has  taken  place  fastest 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations,  where  the  Im- 
pact of  modernization  has  been  compressed 
:ito  two  decades. 

The  urgent  population  problems  In  these 
ountrles  first  came  to  my  attention  In 
:^58.  when  I  was  appointed  by  President 
r.isenhower  to  head  a  Commission  to  study 
.nd  report  on  United  States  foreign  asslst- 
.ince  programs  overseas.  The  longer  the 
Commission  looked  at  the  economic  develop- 
:-nent  problems  In  such  countries  as  India, 
faklstan.  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  the 
niore  convinced  It  became  that  neither  food 
production  or  over-all  economic  develop- 
ment could  keep  pace  with  populations  that 
would  double  within  a  single  generation.  The 
"ommlttee  recommended  appropriate  asslst- 
.nce  and  research  to  Individual  countries 
In  the  formulation  of  practical  programs  to 
meet  the  serious  challenges  posed  by  the 
npldly  expanding  population." 

A    POUTICAL    HOT    POTATO 

Unfortunately,  what  we  regarded  as  a  nec- 
'aary  common-sense  approach  to  an  over- 
whelming problem  Immediately  became  a 
political  hot  potato.  There  waJs  opposition 
from  religious  organizations  In  the  United 
States  and  hesitation  on  the  part  if  our  gov- 
ernment officials  to  support  a  proj  '■am  which 
appeared  to  Involve  areas  of  dotn  stlc  con- 
Sict  Very  little  was  done  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  continued  to  multiply 

Today,  seven  years  later,  public  attitudes 
•.'ward  population  growth  and  the  kind  of 
practical  programs  which  are  nececsary  to 
deal  with  It  have  changed  dramatically. 
Eight  out  of  ten  perrons  In  the  United  States 
VJday  favor  making  birth  control  Informa- 
tion avaUable  to  anyone  who  wants  It.  accord- 
ing to  a  Gallup  poll  of  August.  1965.  And, 
more  than  six  out  of  ten  Catholics  expect  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  alter  its  present 
opposition  to  certain  specific  birth  control 
methods,  such  as  hormone  pills  Now 
thoughtful  men  of  all  nations,  and  from  all 
religious  backgrounds,  look  at  their  changing 
enTlronment  with  deepest  concern  They 
reallre  that  even  the  appju-ently  limitless 
fraources  of  science  cannot  raise  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  majortty  of  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants unless  population  growth  rates  are 
quickly  checked. 

The  vital  eUment  of  food,  for  Instance.  Is 
'Imply  not  keeping  pace  with  the  vital  force 
^  populaUon  growth.  Tlie  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agricultural  Agency,  the 
world  Health  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
UOM  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
™'  Kast.  and  many  other  national  and  inter- 


national agencies  document  the  tragic  fact 
that  world  food  production  U  increasing  by 
only  one  percent  a  year,  while  world  popula- 
tion Is  Increasing  by  at  least  two  percent  a 
year.  We  now  hear  the  tragic  report  that 
half  the  world's  people — and  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  chUdren — go  to  bed  at  night  hun- 
gry. In  many  developing  countries  seventy 
percent  of  the  children  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition which,  pven  for  those  who  survive.  Im- 
pairs physical  growth  and  in  the  words  of  a 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences "probably  causes  irreversible  mental 
and  emotional  damage."  India,  the  second 
most  populous  nation  In  the  world,  faces  the 
prospect  of  real  famine  this  fall.  Partly  be- 
cause of  population  growth,  partly  because 
of  a  serious  drought.  Indian  farmers  are  again 
pulling  their  belts  a  notch  tighter.  One  was 
recently  quoted  In  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying  "We  may  have  to  eat  one  meal  a  day 
Instead  of  two,  but  we'll  make  it."  Many 
observers  are  not  so  optimistic.  Predictions 
are  for  mass  starvation  In  India  this  year. 

OVEBPOPtrLATION  AND   VALCES 

In  the  United  States,  population  growth 
win  not  outrun  food  production  for  some 
time  to  come,  even  though  our  vast  grain 
surpluses — a  major  political  problem  of  the 
last  decade — have  been  cut  In  half  by  over- 
seas needs.  But  here,  no  less  than  "in  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world,  we  face 
social  problems  and  the  hard  choice  of  prior- 
ities forced  upon  us  by  a  rate  of  population 
growth  which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Beyond  the  mere  fact  of  in- 
crease— a  baby  bom  about  every  second,  or 
three  times  as  many  national  park  u.sers  in 
the  next  generation — we  must  consider  where 
the  Increase  has  the  greatest  impact.  In 
the  United  States,  population  growth  Is  un- 
evenly distributed,  for  Instance,  among  in- 
come groups.  Families  with  Incomes  under 
W.OOO  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  have 
six  children  as  families  with  higher  incomes. 
Yet,  families  with  Incomes  under  $3,000  are 
severely  handicapped  in  preparing  their  off- 
spring for  a  productive  life. 

Population  growth — and  Increased  migra- 
tion from  farm  to  city — have  created  one 
of  our  major  environmental  challenges,  the 
so-called  "urban  problem."  The  composition 
of  our  cities  has  shifted  radically  since 
World  War  II  as  middle  Income  urbanites 
moved  away  from  the  city  to  raise  their 
three  and  four  children  In  the  spaciousness 
of  the  suburbs.  At  the  same  time  lower  in- 
come rural  families,  both  white  and  non- 
white,  filled  the  inner  cities.  The  newcom- 
ers brought  higher  birth  rates  which  are 
characteristic  of  all  rural  famines,  but  most 
did  not  find  the  space  or  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the  cities  to  give  their  offspring 
a  good  start  in  a  complex  life.  As  a  result 
poverty  and  public  welfare  have  become  a 
way  of  life  for  many  urban  families.  First 
and  second  generation  school  dropouts  are 
unable  to  find  Jobs  in  an  automated  econ- 
omy, unable  to  pay  their  share  of  taxes  to 
support  needed  remedial  programs,  and  in 
the  long  run,  even  unable  to  contribute  to 
the  basic  community  services — police,  fire- 
men, public  transportation,  recreation,  and 
sanitation — neceesary  to  the  very  survival 
of  the  city  as  an  economic  unit. 

Although  there  Is  some  dispute  as  to 
which  Is  cause  and  which  Is  effect,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  the  United  States  today  the 
large  family  is  often  the  Impoverished  family. 
A  recent  study  of  poverty  conducted  by  the 
Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 
concluded  that  "members  of  large  families 
(six  or  more  persons)  constitute  some  thirty 
percent  of  the  poor,  contributing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  to  the  poverty  sector.  "  The 
latest  poverty  indices  place  more  than  fifteen 
million  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
In  the  poverty  classification.  What  hope  do 
these  youngsters  have  to  meet  the  stresses 


of    Twentieth    Century    United    States    life 
effectively?     The  odds  are  against  them. 

In  the  classic  study  "Unravelling  Juvenile 
Delinquency"  by  the  sociologists  Sheldon 
and  Eleanor  Glueck.  delinquent  boys  were 
found  to  come  from  larger  families  than  non- 
delinquents.  Although  all  the  boys  studied 
came  from  families  which  were  cloeely 
matched  In  Income,  ethnic  background,  in- 
telligence, and  community  living  conditions, 
the  average  ntimber  of  children  In  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  delinquents  was  6.8  and  In  those 
of  the  non-delinquents.  5.9.  "In  relation  to 
size  of  family."  the  Gluecks  concluded.  "It  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  crowding  of  the 
home  meant  Increased  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  children  for  parental  attention, 
more  likelihood  of  emotional  strain,  tension, 
friction,  and  loss  of  privacy  with  resulting 
sexual  and  other  emotional  trauma." 

BIG    FAMILIES    PRODUCE    REJECTS 

Another  Index,  those  rejected  by  Selective 
Service  Boards  for  mental  performance  below 
sixth  grade  level,  showed  that  47  f>ercent  of 
these  rejects  come  from  families  with  six  or 
more  children  even  though  these  families 
contain  only  eleven  percent  of  all  children 
in  the  nation. 

Both  in  the  United  States,  where  we  can 
all  see  the  problems  and  pressures  of  popu- 
lation growth  at  first-hand,  and  in  a  country 
like  India  where  we  may  find  it  dlflScult  to 
Imagine  the  Idea  of  twelve  million  new 
mouths  to  feed  each  year,  there  is  one  ele- 
ment In  common:  In  both  countries  there 
can  be  only  one  acceptable  answer  to  the 
population  problem.  That  answer  is  not 
hardship,  poverty,  famine,  or  disease.  It  is 
public  acceptance  and  support  of  voluntary 
birth  control  and  family  planning  progxams. 
Only  through  massive  birth  control  pro- 
grams can  every  couple  In  the  world  learn 
about  family  phumlng  and  be  able  to  limit 
the  number  of  their  offspring  to  meet  their 
own  ability  to  feed  and  care  for  them,  and 
educate  them  for  a  healthy  and  productive 
life.  This  Is  the  only  long-term  solution 
acceptable  to  free  nations  and  free  Individ- 
uals today.  But  as  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  said  at 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation,  "This  may  be  the 
last  generation  which  has  the  opportunity  to 
cope  with  the  problem  on  the  basis  of  free 
choice." 

This  is  the  responsibility  which  must  be 
faced,  for  even  If  we  could  do  the  Impossi- 
ble— multiply  bread  for  all  the  world's 
hungry,  care  for  all  the  world's  needy,  and 
educate  all  the  world's  ignorant  In  the  pres- 
ent generation — we  would  only  bequeath  our 
children  an  Impossible  task  In  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Private  organizations  like  International 
Planned  Parenthood,  the  Population  Council, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  have  made  a  start  in  providing  fam- 
ily planning  knowledge  and  techniques  to 
those  who  wish  to  use  them;  within  their 
Umited  resources,  they  have  done  a  superb 
Job.  Since  Margaret  Sanger  was  sent  to  Jail 
half  a  century  ago  for  opening  a  private  birth 
control  clinic  in  Brooklyn.  New  York,  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  research  and  In 
cUnlcal  services. 

However,  the  only  way  to  reach  the  mU- 
llons  and  millions  of  women  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas  who  do  not  know  how 
to  limit  the  size  of  their  families  is  to  mobi- 
lize the  interest  and  facilities  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  Governments  must 
recognize  their  own  great  responsibility.  In 
this  country,  the  goal  for  the  next  year  or 
two  should  be  the  addition  of  birth  con- 
trol facilities  to  every  tax-supported  hospital 
and  health  cUnlc  throughout  the  fifty  States. 
This  movement  has  gotten  under  way  re- 
cently and  Is  fast  becoming  a  tidal  wave. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  underprivileged 
twenty  percent  of  our  population  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  Information  and  facilities  which 
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the  rest  of  the  population  can  afford  from 
their  family  doctor  7al«  Is  a  human  right 
which   should    not    be    denied. 

Abroad,  our  aid  activities  must  Ukeirij* 
•tresa  more  vigorously  the  problems  caused 
by  excessive  rates  of  population  gTo«-th. 
David  Bell,  who  directs  the  Agency  for  Inl«r- 
naUonal  Development.  Is  trying  to  clear  the 
way  for  greatly  expanded  Eisslstance  to  coun- 
tries requesting  help,  but  trained  doctors  »nd 
administrators  are  still  In  short  supply,  rhe 
necessary  sense  of  urgency  is  also  lacking. 
Since  this  Is  a  problem  that  faces  all  of  us — 
the  United  States  and  every  other  country — 
everyone  in  the  United  States  who  under- 
stands the  problem  needs  to  asatst,  and  to 
petition  our  government  to  take  a  more  ic- 
tlve  part  Private  organizations  and  tounda- 
tlons.  and  Individuals,  will  all  have  to  c<in- 
trlbute  their  Ume.  their  money,  their  help, 
their  thoughts,  and  their  Ideas. 

In  this  new  crusade  for  humanity  we  can- 
not, nor  can  our  government.  leave  it  any 
loni?er  to  the  birds  and  the  bees— and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  rabbits.  Victor  Hugo  wrote: 
"More  powerful  than  the  tread  of  mighty 
armies  Is  the  Idea  whose  moment  has 
arrived  ■•  The  moment  for  this  Idea  to  sweep 
our  .rountry  and  the  world  has  now  arrived. 
Those  who  understand  the  true  Implications 
of  the  population  explosion  and  recognize  It 
must  be  curbed  to  save  the  human  race. 
mu.st  act  now.  Unless  the  present  excessive 
rate  of  world  population  growth  can  be 
slowed  down  to  a  rate  that  can  be  reasonably 
absorbed,  our  chUdren  will  suffer  grave  con- 
sequences, and  our  grandchildren  may  well 
And  life  on  this  planet  Intolerable.  Uke 
cancer  cells  multiplying  In  the  human  body 
human  fertility  will,  unless  slowed  down! 
destroy  our  present-day  civilization  Just  as 
surely  as  would  a  nuclear  conflict. 

A  new  Manhattan  Project  Is  needed — not 
to  build  another  atomic  bomb  which  might 
destroy  the  world— but  to  defuse  the  popula- 
tion bomb  with  knowledge  and  demo^apHc 
understanding,  so  that  mankind  doea  not 
multiply  Itself  into  oblivion. 

Otherwise.  I  feel  that  Thomas  Malthua. 
long  ago  the  discredited  prophet  of  doom, 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  right. 
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ALIOCATION   OP   RADIO 

FRFQL^NCIES 

Mr  IL\RTKE  Mr  President,  a 
highly  significant  study  bearing  on  the 
Federal  Governments  policy  with  re- 
spect to  allocating  radio  frequencies  has 
come  to  my  attention  Law  Professors 
Stanley  D  Metzger  and  Bemle  R  Burrls. 
of  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Cen- 
ter, published  the  results  of  their  study 
In  the  1965  fall  edition  of  the  Duquesne 
University  Law  Review  After  tracing 
in  considerable  detail  the  manner  In 
which  our  governmental  policy  in  this 
area  has  evolved  without  the  benefit  of 
any  long-range  planning  or  proper  co- 
ordination, these  two  disUngulshed  law 
professors  make  cerUin  suggestions  and 
recommendations  which  should  be 
studied  bv  Congress 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  the  agency  created  by  Con- 
gress to  perform  telecommunications 
management  functions  for  all  non-Fed- 
eral Government  radio  users  The  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunlcatloas  Manage- 
ment, which  functions  as  an  arm  of  th? 
Offlce  of  Emergency  Planning,  manager 
and  controls  the  use  of  radio  frequencies 
by  Government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,    The   current   Director   of   Tele- 


communications Management,  a  man  of 
excellent  reputation,  represent*  the  Chief 
Executive  in  radio  frequency  matters. 
The  President  has  authority  over  the 
Government's  use  of  radio  frequencies. 

In  both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses. 
I  submitted  resolutions  which  would 
have  established  a  commission  to  study 
and  report  on  the  organization  of  the 
FXX;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  is  allocated  to  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  that  time.  I 
Invited  the  Senate  s  attention  to  the  need 
for  bringing  some  order  to  the  chaos 
which  existed  in  telecommunications 
management  in  this  country  by  virtue  of 
the  overlapping  of  authority  and  control 
over  the  use  of  frequencies  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary sectors  which  resulted  from  this 
system  of  dual  authority.  Since  that 
time,  the  demands  for  radio  have  mush- 
roomed. In  the  civilian  sector  we  are 
all  becoming  aware  of  the  crying  need 
for  frequencies  by  our  State  and  local 
agencies.  Including  the  police  and  by 
business  and  industry  people  who  find 
radio  communications  more  and  more 
essential  to  their  normal  operations.  In 
the  Government  sector  we  have,  of 
course,  countless  military  needs  for  com- 
munications in  day-to-day  operations,  as 
well  as  the  steadily  Increasing  require- 
ments for  space  activities. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  article.  I 
shall  not  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  Its  en- 
tirety In  the  Record:  however.  I  do  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  reading  of  anyone 
who  Is  Interested  in  this  subject.  I  do. 
however,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
municatlons  in  day-to-day  operations,  as 
control'  made  by  Professors  Metzger  and 
Burrls  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  pages  85 
through  96  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

rv      RICOMMENDATIONS      FOR      aEMEDTING      DDl- 

ciiNcns      or     the     present     allocation 

SrSTCM 

The  foregoing  description  and  evaluation 
of  the  system  employed  to  allocate  fre- 
quencies between  Federal  Government  and 
civilian  use.  so  as  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est m  securing  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  spectrum,  has  disclosed  basic  defects 
which  are  antagonUtlc  to  that  public  inter- 
est and  urgenUy  need  corrective  action. 

First,  there  Is  no  objective  decision-making 
body,  whether  an  Institution  or  a  designed 
Individual,  to  determine  In  the  overall  public 
Interest  the  allocation  of  frequencies  as  be- 
tween these  competing  claims  for  use. 
Rather,  there  are  two  agencies,  the  FCC  and 
the  DTM-IR.^C,  with  split  responsibilities, 
who  "negotute"  disputes  over  allocation 
with  the  FCC  In  fact  being  subservient  to 
DTM-IRAC  demands  for  allocation  of  fre- 
quencl«s  to  Federal  Ctovernment  use. 

Second,  even  assuming  that  such  an  objec- 
tive decision-making  body  is  esUbllshed. 
there  are  no  organized  and  meaningful  pro- 
cedures now  In  existence  by  which  a  rational 
decision  among  competing  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  civilian  requests  for  allocation  may 
best  be  arrived  at. 

Our  recommendations  are  designed  to 
remedy  these  defects  Broadly,  our  first  rec- 
ommendation Ls  that  one  Institution  should 
be  given  the  task  of  determining,  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  allocation  of  frequencies  as  be- 
tween  all   competing   claims    for    use.      The 


second  recommendation  Is  that  this  be  done 
In  a  manner  which  closely  resembles  the 
rule-making  procedures  of  the  APA  and  the 
major  federal  regulatory  agencies.  Both  rec- 
ommendations present  certain  problems  of 
refinement  and  specificity  primarily  becauf/ 
of  the  sensitive  national  security  aspects  ' ' 
frequency  allocation.  Problems  of  this  kind 
however,  have  been  faced  and  met  succesi- 
fully  In  other  contexts,  and  should  be  soluble 
here.  First,  we  shall  be  more  specific  on  our 
recommendation  concerning  "one  Instltu- 
Uon"  decision-making  in  allocating  frequent 
cles  among  all  competing  uses,  indicating 
reasons  for  our  choice  among  possible  com- 
peting systems,  and  secondly,  regarding  the 
rule-making  procedures  which  appear  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  wisest  determinations. 
(1)  One  Institution  Decisionmaking  in  Al- 
locaUng  Frequencies  Among  All  CompeUne 
Uses  ' 

The  problem  of  choosing  among  possible 
repositories  for  the  task  of  deciding  alloca- 
tions of  frequencies  between  Federal  Govern- 
ment  and  civilian  use  Is  not  easy.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  no  solution  has  yet  been  found 
to  the  unsatUfactory  situation  which  has 
persisted  for  over  thirty  years — bifurcated 
control— may  be  due  In  no  small  part  to  the 
difficulty  In  deciding  who  should  be  the 
decision-maker  in  allocating  frequencies 
among  these  competing  uses.  Proposed  so- 
lutions have  ranged  from  assigning  the  task 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  the  creation  of  a  "super-board"  above  the 
FCC  and  the  DTM-tRAC  with  or  without  an 
appeal  to  the  President,  to  the  establishment 
of  one  "super"  man  above  the  PCC-DTM- 
IKAC  with  or  without  such  appeal. 

For  various  reasons,  none  has  commanded 
sufficient  support.  The  military  agencies,  for 
example,  have  questioned  the  FCC  as  the 
overall  decision -maker  since  the  FCC  has 
been  Identified  over  the  years  so  closely  with 
allocation  among  civilian  users.  On  the 
other  hand,  civilian  users  have  tended  to  view 
solutions  other  than  the  FCC  as  decision- 
maker. Including  those  Involving  appeals  to 
the  President  by  Federal  Government  users, 
with  the  gravest  suspicion  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  give  the  appearance  but  not 
the  substance  of  objective  decisionmaking. 

Certainly  this  kind  of  problem  is  not  new. 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  two  very 
prominent  analogues.  Involving  two  different 
solutions.  An  examination  of  these  solutions 
to  similar  problems,  involving  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  may  be  helpful. 

A  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
The  background  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  '  bears  such  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  frequency  allocation  problems  which 
we  have  been  Investigating  as  to  be  almost 
eerie.  The  House  Report  on  the  bill  which 
became  that  Act  recounts  the  early  history  of 
airspace  control  In  the  United  States: 

"The  first  basic  Federal  avlaUon  statute 
was  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926.  It 
placed  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  air 
commerce  on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
However,  It  gave  the  Prealdent  authority  to 
make  airspace  reservations  for  national  de- 
fense or  other  governmental  purposes  It 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  desig- 
nate military  airways.  Thus,  a  pattern  of 
division  of  responsibility  In  air-safety  rule- 
making and  the  allocaUon  of  navigational 
airspace  was  established,  to  plague  civil 
and  military  air  operations  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Cini  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  President 
having  authority  in  this  field 

"As  air  commerce  continued  to  grow  and 
encounter  new  operational  problems,  the  in- 
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adequacy  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  became 
apparent." ' 

Congress  responded  by  passing  the  Civil 
AeronauUcs  Act  in  1938.  But  its  admlnls- 
t.'ation  was  divided  between  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
.authority,  and  "divided  authority  over  air- 
space use  forced  the  executive  branch  to 
resort  to  the  committee  method  to  solve  or 
attempt  to  solve,  conflicts  over  air.spa.ce  al- 
locations." »  In  1946,  Executive  Order  9781 
created  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee. 
This  Committee,  the  House  Report  continues, 
"which  can  act  only  by  unanimous  consent. 
came  to  play  an  important  role  in  airspace 
control,  and  diluted  further  the  role  of"  * 
the  CAA  and  the  CAB: 

"Under  this  system,  airspace  has  been  as- 
signed on  a  case-by-case  basis  often  result- 
ing In  delays  and  patch-work  solutions  to 
many  critical  airspace  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, this  Committee,  In  Its  Investigation 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  accident,  found  that 
establishment  of  an  airway  over  the  heavily 
traveled  route  over  Grand  Canyon  was  being 
delayed  by  objections  of  the  military  made 
through  an  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
panel. 

"Clearly  an  agency  Is  needed  now  to  de- 
velop a  sound  national  policy  regarding  use 
of  navigable  airspace  by  all  users  -civil  and 
military.  This  agency  must  combine  under 
an  independent  administrative  head  func- 
tions in  that  field  now  exercised  by  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Civil 
.\eronautlc8  Board."' 

What  galvanized  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  Into  acute  realization  of  the 
need  for  one  agency  to  "develop  a  sound 
national  policy  regarding  the  use  of  navigable 
aerospace  by  all  users"?  As  the  Hou.se  Re- 
port recognizes,  the  1958  Federal  Aviation 
Act  was  not  "hastily  conceived  legislation." 
Rather,  "the  magnitude  and  critical  nature 
of  the  problem  came  first  to  general  public 
notice,  perhapts.  as  a  result  of  the  midair  col- 
lision of  two  airliners  over  Grand  Ciuiyon  on 
June  30,  1956.  when  128  lives  were  luet.  Fol- 
lowing this  disaster  were  fatal  air  crashes 
between  civil  and  military  alrcr.aft  operating 
under  separate  flight  rules  established  In  the 
Civil  Air  Regulations."' 

On  June  13.  1958,  the  President,  following 
two  studies  made  during  the  prior  three 
years,  submitted  a  message  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending the  creation  of  an  Independent 
federal  aviation  agency  (H.  Doc.  406.  85th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.).  In  that  Message,  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

"Recent  midair  collisions  of  aircraft,  occa- 
sioning tragic  losses  of  human  life,  liave  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  system  of  air  traffic 
management  which  will  prevent,  witliin  the 
limits  of  human  Ingenuity,  a  recurrence  of 
such  accidents. 

"In  this  message,  accordingly,  I  am  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  the  establishment 
of  an  aviation  organization  in  which  would 
be  consolidated  among  other  things  all  the 
essential  management  functions  necessary  to 
support  the  common  needs  of  our  civil  and 
miutary  avlaUon."  ' 

Perhaps  allocation  of  radio  frequencies 
would  have  long  since  been  made  the  task  of 
»  single  agency  if  the  defects  of  bifurcated 
conttol  were  as  visibly  and  dramatically  dls- 
Mtrous  as  Grand  Canyon  midair  aircraft  col- 
lisions. 

Having  decided  to  place  In  one  agency  the 
responsibility  for  control  of  all  uses  of  the 
^Ifspace,  the  ExecuUve  and  the  Congress  were 
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by  no  means  at  the  end  of  their  problem. 
"The  question  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
military  participation  in  the  new  agency  was 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  one  faced  by  the 
Committee,"  the  House  Report  avers.  How 
was  it  solved?  The  House  Report  describes 
the  process: 

"Integration  of  Department  of  Defense 
activity  In  the  field  of  air  traffic  control  into 
the  new  agency  is  important  in  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  efficient  use  of  air  space,  with 
Its  important  national  defense  connotations, 
but  It's  urgently  needed  for  reasons  of  gov- 
ernmental economy.  (The  committee  was 
told  that  the  Department  of  Defense  now  has 
approximately  18,000  persons  in  this  work, 
while  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
employs  some  17,400  persons.) 

"Witnesses  heard  by  the  subcommittee 
were  In  agreement  that  the  new  agency 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  civlUan 
administrator,  who  must  take  into  consid- 
eration  the   needs   of   mUitary   aviation. 

"The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish a  civilian  agency,  under  the  direction  of 
a  civilian  administrator. 

"Personnel  of  the  agency,  civilian  and 
military  alike,  must  be  responsible  solely  to 
the  Administrator. 

"In  response  to  a  question  on  this  point 
during  the  hearings,  Mr.  Quesada  said— 

"  'The  original  language  provides  for  an 
adviser.  And  as  I  Interpret  it,  personnel 
would  be  assigned  to  the  adviser,  and  I  think 
that  Is  something  less  than  best.  I  do  not 
want  the  military  personnel  in  this  agencv 
to  be  taking  Instructions  from  the  Military 
Establishment.  I  do  not  want  them  to  bring 
the  specialized  interests  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment to  this  agency.  I  want  them 
to  bring  to  this  agency  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  accumulated  by  having  been  in  the 
Military  Establishment.  I  want  their  loyaity 
to  be  undiluted  and  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  Administrator  alone  We  have. 
therefore,  suggested  this  language.  "Appoint- 
ment to,  acceptance  of,  and  service  as  Deputy 
Administrator,  or  under  such  cooperative 
agreement,  shall  In  no  way  affect  status, 
offlce,  rank  or  grade  which  commissioned  offi- 
cers or  enlisted  men  may  occupy  or  hold,  or 
any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege, 
or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  such 
status  or  ofllce,  rank  or  grade." 

"  'But  the  Important  point  is  "No  person 
so  detailed  or  appointed  shall  be  subject  to 
direction  by  or  control  by  the  Department 
from  which  detailed  or  appointed  or  by  any 
agency  or  officer  thereof  directly  or  indirectly 
with  respect  to  his  responsibilities  under 
this  act  or  within  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy." 

"  'We  are  trying  to  have  these  people  have 
the  same  relative  status  as  a  civil-service  per- 
son who  is  assigned  to  the  agency.'  "' 

Mr.  Quesada  thus  clearly  expressed  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  regarding  military 
participation  In  this  agency." 

Thus,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
established  unitary,  one-agency  control  un- 
der an  Administrator  with  a  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator possessing  a  military  background." 
The  legislation  further  provided  that  i  1  )  In 
the  event  of  war,  the  President  by  Executive 
Order  may  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  any  functions  of  the  Agency,  and 
(2)  the  FAA  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  FAA  Administrator 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  were  to 
establish  by  "cooperative  arrangement  suit- 
able arrangements  for  the  timely  exchange 
of  information  pertaining  to  their  programs, 
policies,  and  requirements  directlv  relating 
to  the"  responsibilities  of  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator under  the  Act." 


To  what  extent  is  this  system  applicable 
to  radio  frequency  allocation?  Before  an- 
swering. It  would  be  well  to  examine  the 
other  recent  analogue  for  any  Insights  It 
may  Impart. 

B.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  the  atomic  energy  area,  there  was  noth- 
ing Uke  the  decades  of  experience,  unhappy 
though  some  of  it  was.  in  airspace  control. 
There  were  indeed  a  few  short  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Manhattan  District,  during 
wartime,  which  was  hardly  a  blueprint  for 
the  long  future  of  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment In  the  Interest  of  the  welfare  and  the 
security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  world  peace. 

The  task  facing  Congress  was  nothing  less 
than  "to  direct  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Increase  the  standard  of  living, 
strengthen  free  comp>etition  in  private  enter- 
prise, and  promote  world  peace,"  all  subject 
to  the  "paramount  objective  of  assuring  the 
national  defense  and  security."  =-  To  carry 
out  these  purposes,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946  provided  for  government  control  over 
atomic  energy  and  for  government  programs 
of  "information,  production,  research,  and 
development,"  "  and  for  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  as  the  principal  administrative 
body  responsible  for  "administering  domestic 
control  over  atomic  energy,  for  carrying  on 
production,  research,  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  for  stimulating  and  supporting 
private  research  and  development."  " 

The  decision  to  have  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  however,  Immediately  raised  the 
Issue  of  whether  It  should  have  a  civilian  or 
a  military  complexion.  The  Congress  and 
the  Executive  were  clear  that  it  should  be 
the  former.  As  stated  by  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  the  bill  which  became  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946: 

"The  decision  to  limit  membership  eligibil- 
ity to  civilians  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
In  keeping  with  established  traditions  of  our 
Government.  It  accords  with  principles 
cherished  and  maintained  throughout  Amer- 
ican history.  Departure  from  these  prin- 
ciples has  occasioned  Judicial,  executive,  and 
legislative  disapproval.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  committee  fails  to  recognize  legiti- 
mate and  important  areas  of  atomic  energy 
development  and  control  touching  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  military  departments. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  bill,  wherever  these 
areas  are  Involved,  provision  Is  made  for  full 
military  participation,  and  independent  ac- 
tivities of  the  military  departments,  espe- 
cially In  research  and  development,  are  not 
Infringed  but  expressly  encouraged."  '^ 

However,  having  made  this  fundamental 
decision  to  adhere  to  "established  traditions" 
of  civilian  control,  the  Committee  also  per- 
ceived the  desirability  of  giving  the  armed 
forces  "a  proper  voice"  in  such  matters  as 
the  development,  manufacture,  storage,  and 
use  of  bombs,  which  occupied  at  that  time 
about  95%  of  the  time,  funds  and  energy 
of  the  program."  (The  division  of  the  radio 
spectrum  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
equal  as  between  Federal  Government  and 
civilian  use.) 

The  solution  was  set  forth  as  follows: 
"A  MUitary  Liaison  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  Is  to  con- 
sult with  the  Commission  on  all  activities 
relating  to  the  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy.    This  provision  has  been  adopted  to 


'  Id.  at  3748. 

'Ibid. 

^"  Id.   at  3749;  see  40  U.S.C.  1342  (1963) 

"49  U.S.C.   1343(b)    (1963). 


"Senate  Report  No.  1211  to  accompany 
S.  1717,  79th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  1946,  1946  VS. 
Code  Cong.  Service   1327-1328. 

''Note  12  at  1328. 

"Note  12. 

"  Note  12. 

"Senate  Report  No.  1699  to  accompany 
S.  3690.  83d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  1954  V.S.  Code 
Cong,  and  Adm.  News  3456.  3458. 
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((Ive  '.he  axmed  U>Tret  a  prOpMf  fOlM  In  such 
mAtt«ra  u  development.  UMUKlfeture.  •tor- 
age,  tnd  'jse  of  bombs;  allocatloas  of  Osalon- 
able  matwiala  for  military  research,  control 
of  Information  relating  to  the  manufacture 
and  u«e  of  atomic  weapuna  Upon  receiving 
the  reccimmeiidatlona  of  th«  Military  Llalaon 
Oomml'.cee  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
may  at  their  own  discretion  carry  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  protest  iMcalnat  any  of  the  CXimmts- 
•lon's  *4-tli)na  ^r  raKorea  to  act  In  reference 
to  ths  matters  described  In  «uch  event,  final 
dsclalona  %a  to  the  course  of  action  of  the 
Commission  relating  to  matters  few  which 
the  War  and  Navy  Departmenta  have  rsspon- 
BlblMty  are  made  by  the  Prealdent  '  " 

The  1954  .\mendment  to  the  1946  Act  was 
quite  extensive,  but  not  In  respect  to  this 
question  It  changed  the  1948  Acts  organi- 
sational provisions  only  by  (at  establishing 
as  one  of  eleven  program  divisions,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Military  Application,  to  be  headed  by 
an  active  member  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
(bl  lodging  in  the  Oepartment  of  Defense, 
rather  than  the  tCultary  Ualson  Committee, 
the  rasponslbUlty  of  taking  exception  to  ac- 
tion or  proposed  action  of  the  Oommlselon. 
and  thereby  referring  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  resolution 

What  light  la  cast  upon  our  problem  of  ae- 
lectlon  of  the  one-agency  declalon-maker  by 
the  PAA  and  ABC  soluUons  oif  analogous 
problems? 

Tfciree  major  contributions  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  seem  to  emerge  from 
these  recent  experiences.  The  flrst  Is  that  In 
an  area  where  civilian  and  military  uses  are 
In  competition.  It  la  of  great  Importance  to 
malntAln  our  ■•established  tradition"  of  civil- 
ian control  In  both  the  PAA  and  the  ABC 
cases,  though  military  uaes  of  the  airspace 
and  ot  atomic  energy,  respectively,  were  un- 
deniably of  great,  if  not,  in  the  latter,  of 
overwhelming,  security  significance,  a  mc^t 
dellberiie  decision  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tion of  civilian  control  which  has  served  ua 
so  well  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reput  He 
was  made  and  adhered  to  Nor  has  thi-re 
been  the  slightest  Indication  since  those  d«»:l- 
slons  that  our  «e<-urlty  has  been  adverstly 
affected 

Se<«ndly,  where  there  Is  an  Importjnt 
security  Interest  at  stake,  civilian  control  las 
not  meant  complete  elimination  of  the  In- 
fluence of  military  conalderatlona  from  de- 
cision-making where  these  may  be  compet- 
ing Interests  The  placing  of  a  mill Ury  mm 
In  an  Important  second  poslUon  In  the  PA\. 
which  Is  headed  by  an  Admlnlatrator.  ar  d 
the  establishment  of  a  Military  Ualson  Coni- 
aUttee  with  right  of  appeal  by  the  Deparv- 
ment  of  Defense  to  the  President  In  the  caiie 
of  the  AEC  are  earnest  of  a  desire  Ui  be  cer- 
tain that  security  considerations  shall  n^tt 
be  short- weighted 

Thirdly  the  differing  techniques  of  as- 
suring military  partlclpaUon  tend  to  reflect 
the  difference  In  administrative  structure 
where  there  is  a  single  Admlnlatrator  as  com- 
pared with  a  Commission  In  the  first  case 
a  strongly  placed  second  man  can  give  needed 
asaurance  while  In  the  aecond,  a  connection 
to  a  person  or  to  an  agency  auch  as  the  De- 
fense Department  with  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  a  single  adviser  to  a  Com- 
mission, appears  to  be  most  suitable 

If  an  administrative  organization  corre- 
sponding Uj  this  experience  la  to  be  applied 
to  the  frequency  allocation  problem,  what 
would  the  atructure  comprise? 

1.  For  the  one-agency  decision-maker,  the 
choice  lies  between  the  PCC  or  a  single  Ad- 
ministrator who  would  be  a  combined  DTM 
and  PCC  so  far  as  determining  amongst 
competing  Federal  Government  and  civilian 
uses  is  .-onrerned  The  argument  for  the 
PCC,  and  agnlnst  an  PAA-type  Administrator 
In  this  -untext.  however.  Is  strong  The  PCC 
Is   and    has   been    the   regulatory  agency   for 


Notr  12  at  1329. 


the  entire  spectrum,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  licensing  Federal  Oovemment  stations, 
for  over  30  years  Unlike  the  CAB-CAA 
structure,  there  has  been  an  intended  cen- 
tralisation of  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of 
spectrum  management  In  the  PCC,  but  for 
this  one  area  of  Federal  Government  use 
The  CAB  always  was  envisioned  as  the  regu- 
latory agency  for  commercial  uses  of  air- 
space, not  as  the  agency  to  exercise  overall 
authority  to  assign  airspace  and  otherwise 
regulate  In  the  non -commercial  area  as  well 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  reason  a  priori  to 
think  that  the  planning  for  maximum  utili- 
sation of  the  sfjectrum  would  be  more  suc- 
ceasfviily  performed  under  a  single  Admlnla- 
trator. with  a  subsidiary  PCC  and  DTM- 
IRAC  The  AKC  has  appeared  to  perform 
overall  atomic  energy  utilisation  tlirough  a 
General  Manager  at  least  as  ably  as  the  PAA 
Administrator  has  performed  this  aspect  of 
his  functloiu. 

Finally,  the  nature  of  the  problem — a  con- 
cern that  neither  military  nor  civilian  use« 
will  be  short-weighted — appears  to  call  for 
retention  of  the  agency  which  has  developed 
great  experience  In  weighing  competing 
claims  to  allocaUon  of  freq\iencles  In  rule- 
making proceedings,  and  to  look  to  other 
aafeguardlng  technique*  to  avoid  under- 
weighting  security  considerations.  This 
seems  to  be  particularly  desirable  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  civilian  comxnlaalons.  auch 
as  the  ABC,  have  not  hitherto  demonstrated 
callous  disregard  of  security  matters  In 
fa<rt.  a  good  case  may  be  made  that  they  are 
so  conscious  of  the  possibility  that  thsy  may 
be  charged  with  the  offense  that  they  bend 
over  backwards. 

2.  If  the  FCC  U  to  b«  given  the  taak  of  de- 
ciding frequency  allocaUons  among  all  com- 
peting uses,  as  recommended  above,  what 
safeguarding  techniques  should  be  employed 
In  order  to  assure  that  security  considera- 
tions hsve  "a  proper  voice"  in  the  determi- 
nation ot  frequency  aUocaUons?  If  It  la 
difficult  to  en\1slon  a  single  adviser  to  or 
associate  of  a  commission  as  having  a  voice 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  commission— if 
a  PAA  'second  man"  cannot  work — it  seems 
clear  that  a  mechanism  something  like  that 
of  the  AEC's  MlllUry  Ualson  Committee- 
Defense  Department  Is  In  order 

The  choice  on  this  score.  In  the  context 
of  frequency  allocation,  appears  to  be  be- 
tween having  (a)  each  disappointed  Federal 
Oovemment  agency  being  able  to  Uke  lu 
disappointment  at  the  hands  of  the  F^C 
to  the  President  for  resciluOon,  (b)  only  the 
Defense  Department  but  not  other  federal 
agencies  being  able  to  do  so.  or  (c)  only  the 
Director  of  TelecommurUcaUons  Manage- 
ment, advised  by  IRAC,  having  such  access 
to  the  President  for  decUlon  on  the  frequency 
allocation  where  FCC  has  decided  for  civilian 
use  and  a  federal  agency  is  dissatisfied 

To  allow  each  disappointed  federal  agency 
to  h.ive  access  to  the  President  (course  a) 
regardless  of  the  views  of  his  DTM.  appears 
to  be  quite  an  unwarranted  administrative 
burden  upon  him.  and  not  conducive  to 
good  management.  While  a  respectable  case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that  only 
the  Defense  Department  for  security  reasons 
not  the  Forest  Service  for  flrefightlng  rea- 
sons, should  be  able  to  secure  a  second  hear- 
ing from  the  President  (course  b».  this  might 
be  too  sharp  a  break  from  the  past  More- 
over, not  only  the  Defense  Department  la 
Involved  In  communlcaUons  of  a  security 
character  The  Coast  Guard,  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  In  peacetime,  cannot 
be  excluded  from  the  security  area,  and  the 
same  nalght  be  said  of  other  agencies  or 
parts  thereof  as  well 

Accordingly,  It  would  seem  sensible  to 
adopt  course  c — authorizing  the  Director  of 
Telecommunications  Management,  advised 
by  IRAC  to  request  the  PCC  to  withhold 
final  acUon  allocaUng  frequencies  to  a  com- 
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peUng  civilian  use.  pending  referral  of  i... 
contested  Federal  Govemment-clvtllari  u.,^ 
controversy  to  the  President  for  decision 

It  may  and  perhaps  will  be  protested  \i\^^ 
such  a  system  would  throw  all  such  rontren 
to  the  President,  who  would  In  effect  dele- 
gate  decisionmaking  to  his  DTM.  who  In  turn 
would  defer  to  the  requesting  Federal  Oo: 
emment  agency,  and  hence  civilian  uf> 
would  receive  short  shrift  at  the  end  of 
lengthy  Journey 

While  of  course  this  may  be  a  poealbiiuv 
It    la    nonetheless    highly    unlikely.     Por   .• 
Congress  were  to  legislate  the  changes  In  th( 
Federal    Communications    Act    which    wojM 
be  necessary  to  create  the  system  hereiii  rec- 
ommended. It  would  be  making  it  quite  cles.- 
to  all  agencies  and  to  the  President  that  :; 
expected  the  PCC's  frequency  allocation  df- 
terminatlon   to  be   the  final  decision  exwp; 
In   the    unusual    case    where   the    Presiden: 
upon  the  carefully  considered  advice  of  h;s 
DTM.  was  convinced  that  an  Important  na- 
tional  Interest   urgently  demanded  that  th» 
FCC    be    overridden      In    consequence,   it  : 
very  doubtful   that  the  DTM  would  seek  • 
have  the  President  overturn  every  FCC  dp 
termlnauon  which  might  be  less  than  satis 
factory  to  the  requesting  federal  agency  ar.j 
atlll  more  unlikely  that  the  President  wou:. 
do  so  even  were  he  so  advised. 

In  any  event,  the  fact  that  a  system  ma? 
be  capable  of  being  utilized  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  Intentions  of  Its  beget- 
ters Is  not  persuasive  that  It  la  a  poc- 
mechaniam — It  may  mean  merely,  should  '.: 
be  so  used,  that  steps  to  correct  Its  misusf 
should  then  be  undertaken.  The  alterna- 
tive— to  fall  to  provide  for  appeal  to  th' 
President  where  It  Is  fervently  believed  tha- 
Important  security  Interests  are  at  stake  an' 
have  been  underwelghted — appears  to  bo 
quite  Infeaslble  under  present  clrcimiBtancet 
(2)  Procedures  In  Frequency  Allocatlc 
Among  All  Users 
As  we  have  aeen  In  Parts  II  and  III,  th» 
PCC  procedures  In  allocating  frequencle; 
among  compteting  civilian  uses  are  the  fa- 
miliar rule-making  procedures  which  the 
APA  and  the  POC  Act  Itself  have  long  pre- 
scribed and  which  the  POC.  in  common  wie. 
other  major  regulatory  agencies,  has  long  fol- 
lowed. It  Is  plain  that  these  procedures  are 
wholly  appropriate  in  the  PCC  determination 
of  frequency  allocations  among  all  competing 
Xises,  Including  those  requested  by  Federa: 
Government  agencies 

While,  of  course,  security  information 
must  be  able  to  be  withheld  from  public 
scrutiny,  this  poses  no  problem  In  rule-mak- 
ing proceedings.  The  APA  and  the  FCC  Act 
permit  wide  discretion  In  the  administrative 
agency  to  do  so.  Thus,  section  4  of  the  APA 
specifically  states  that  Its  notice  and  public 
procedure  provisions  are  not  applicable  where 
the  agency  "for  good  cause  finds  .  .  ,  that 
ftheyl  are  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest." 

Even  If  adjudication  were  involved,  the 
problem  of  security  Information  can  and  has 
been  handled  quite  well  with  a  "minimum 
Impairment  of  procedural  rights,"  For  exam- 
ple, section  181  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
(42  use  5  2231)  requires  applicability  of 
the  APA  to  all  AEC  "agency  action"  in 
licensing,  except  that  where  proceedings  in- 
volve "Restricted  Data  or  defense  Informa- 
tion." regulations  shall  provide  "parallel 
procedures  as  will  effectively  safeguard"  such 
data  or  information  from  unauthorized  per- 
sons "with  minimum  impairment  of  the 
procedural  rlghu  which  would  be  available" 
If  such  data  or  information  were  not  in- 
volved And  the  AEC  followed  this  directive 
with  regulations  (10  CPC.  Subpart  I.  Sec. 
2  900  ff ) .  which  appear  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives quite  successfully. 

Perhaps  the  major  question  concerning 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  In  allocation* 
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of  frequencies  among  all  users,  including 
Federal  Government  users,  Is  not  the  nature 
of  the  rule-making  procedures  which  the 
PCC  would  utilize — these  are  well-known 
and  standardized.  Rather.  It  Is  the  question 
of  the  role  of  DTM  IRAC  in.  and  Its  relation- 
ship to.  the  PCC  riile-making  procedure 
leading  to  the  protxwsed  PCC  frequency 
allocation. 

While  the  Internal  administrative  struc- 
ture for  the  allocation  of  frequencies  among 
Federal  Government  agencies  Is,  strictly 
speaking,  outside  the  scof>e  of  this  study  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  It  affects  allocation 
between  Federal  Government  and  civilian 
uses,  some  observations  may  nonetheless  be 
relevant.  In  view  of  the  large  number  and 
jireat  variety  of  Federal  Government  users 
and  uses,  the  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary 
competition  between  them  and  by  a  number 
of  them  In  contest  before  the  PCC  with 
civilian  users,  and  the  need  to  achieve  the 
most  effective  administration  of  the  spec- 
trum by  the  PCC,  it  would  appear  to  be  most 
wise  to  retain  the  basic  DTM-IRAC  struc- 
'ure  and  to  strengthen  It  matertally  Fed- 
eral Government  agency  applications  for  fre- 
quencies should  be  screened  by  DTM  IRAC 
more  effectively  than  hitherto,  so  that  both 
DTM  and  the  concerned  agency  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  effective  case  before  the 
PCC  In  competition  with  civilian  use  appli- 
cant.'.  One  means  of  accomplishing  this 
strengthening  of  DTM-IR.AC  Justification 
;irocedure8  might  be  a  requirement  that  the 
-equestlng  Federal  Government  agency  show 
-ndorsement  of  its  application  by  the  DTM 
n  the  rule-making  proceeding  before  the 
PCC 

These    recommendations    are    not    earth- 
^.►laklng.     They  are  designed  to  apply  to  the 
frequency  allocation  problem  the  techniques 
*hich  have  worked  successfully  for  .so  long 
n  closely   analogous    fields      Their    purpose 
s  to  terminate  the  most   unfortunate  divi- 
sion of  responsibility   and   deep   dlssatlsfac- 
-.lon  therewith   which   has  for  so   long  per- 
sisted In  frequency  allocation  between  Fed- 
eral   Government     and     civilian     use,     and 
•hereby   to   achieve    unlfled    and    centralized 
pectrum  management  in  the  public  interest. 
There  Is  no  magic,  of  course,  in  structures  or 
organizations  or  procedures— thev   must  all 
be  operated    by    men.     But    structures    and 
rganlzatlons    and    procedures    can    help    or 
•r.ey  can  hinder  men.     Those  which  we  have 
recommended  we  firmly  believe  to  be  In  the 
former   category.   Just   as    those    which    now 
exist  appear  to  be   In   the  latter 


BALTIMOREAN       ELECTED       PRESI- 
DENT OP   THE   AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  ARCHITECTS 
Mr  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  (all  ihe  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  election  of  Charles  M.  Nes.  Jr.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md..  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr  Nes  is  one  of  a  new  generation  of 
architects  which  sees  their  profe.ssion  as 
having  a  central  role  in  the  urban  revo- 
lution of  20th  century  America.  He  sees 
the  architect  as  a  leader  in  the  ;;truggle 
against  urban  blight—the  war  on  ugli- 
ness— which  is  as  necessary  as  our  war 
on  poverty  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  great 
civilization  in  this  country.  To  that  end, 
he  favors  broader  education  for  archi- 
tects, including  the  crucial  techniques  of 
land  planning. 

We  in  Maryland  are  proud  of  Mr.  Nes' 
achievement,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the  article 
about  him  from  the  June  1966  issue  of 
Baltimore  magazine. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spokesman  for  America's  Architects— 
Baltimors's  Charlzs  M.  Nes,  Jr  .  Takes 
OmcE  Tms  Month  as  AIAs  National 
President — The  Architects  Role  in  a 
Changing  Society  Is  His  Main  Concern 

(By  William  Stump  i 
Charles  M.  Nes,  Jr..  who  takes  over  this 
month  as  national  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  claims  he  is  approach- 
ing the  Job  "with  trepidation  and  dusmay." 
The  scope  of  the  office  indeed  is  something 
to  give  a  man  pause:  for  the  next  year,  the 
Baltimore  architect,  a  principal  in  the  Arm 
of  Plsher,  Nes.  Campbell  and  Partners,  will 
have  absolutely  no  time  to  be  a  practitioner. 
As  spokesman  for  AIA's  24,000  members — 
which  Is  to  say  spokesman  for  the  profes- 
sion of  architecture  In  the  United  States- 
he  will  be  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
organization's  50-man  national  office,  head- 
quartered In  Washington's  historic  Octagon 
House.  Moreover,  he  will  criss-cross  the 
country  many  times  attending,  organizing 
and  running  meetings,  and  delivering  40  to 
50  speeches  to  all  sorts  of  important  groups 
and  gatherings;  In  June,  for  example,  he  will 
address  the  graduating  class  at  Ohio  State. 
But  It  was  a  Job  which  Nes,  an  architect 
since  1930,  could  not  turn  his  back  upon, 
despite  his  general  reluctance:  in  fact,  he 
became  president  because  he  stood  for  the 
office  and  was  elected  to  it,  and  he  was  not 
the  only  candidate.  Put  It  this  way:  archi- 
tects have  run  smack  up  against  that  reality 
of  contemporary  life  called  change  and.  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  calling — an  art, 
a  philosophy,  a  profession,  a  discipline  with 
most  of  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  things 
still  remaining — there  is  a  great  need  to 
move.  As  Nes  says:  "I  will  push  for  pro- 
grams which  I  think  will  help  our  profession. 
And  our  profession  can't  be  helped  unless  it 
becomes  part  of  the  community 

"We  are  facing,"  he  says,  "a  completely 
changed  environment,  a  completelv  changed 
America.  If  our  practitioners  do'nt  think 
about  this,  they're  going  to  be  like  black- 
smiths— they're  going  to  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  them.  We're  an  urban  societv.  and 
we're  going  to  have  350,000.000  people  by  the 
year  2000,  if  the  prognostications  are  correct 
and  birth  control  doesn't  work.  It  means 
that  we  almost  have  to  put  up  or  rebuild 
more  buildings  in  this  country  than  have 
been  built  since  we  started.  Suburbia  is 
not  going  to  be  stopped.  We  hope  it  might 
be  a  better  kind  of  suburbia,  rather  than  the 
bleakness  and  ugliness  that  we  have  now.  It 
will  have  to  be  planned,  somewhat  by  the 
government,  by  regions,  and  bv  regions  I 
mean,  for  example,  that  Philadelpiiia  and 
Baltimore  will  have  exactly  the  same  plan- 
ning commission. 

"This  must  come.  I  believe,  by  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  the  land.  I'm  a  Republican, 
not  a  Socialist.  There  has  to  be  real  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  land  bv  speculative 
builders,  by  means  of  regional  plans,  by  re- 
gional taxes,  by  regional  pollution  plans,  by 
regional  water  systems,  by  regional  trans- 
portation systems,  by  regional  zoning,  by 
regional  planning  of  new  communities 

"But  these  things  necessitate  a  huge  build- 
ing team.  Now  there's  got  to  be  a  chairman 
of  that  team.  He  may  be  an  entrepreneur,  he 
may  be  a  bualness  manager  or  a  planner- 
he  may  be  an  architect.  The  old  traditional 
role  waa  that  the  architect  was  the  leader  of 
that  team.  At  present,  the  team  is  very 
fragmented,  and  one  of  the  most  fragmented 
parts  of  It  U  the  building  industry.  It's  now 
characterized  by  a  violent  antipathy  between 
30  or  40  trades,  all  run  by  unions,  all  intent 
primarily  on  being  very  conservative,  and 
all  doing  tilings  about  the  way  they  did  them 
100  years  ago.    It's  far  more  expensive  now 


to  do  things  this  way.  The  time  element  is 
frustrating  to  any  entrepreneur,  to  any 
sensible  man,  the  way  things  are  organized 
now." 

Long  active  in  AIA  affairs  (he  chaired  the 
Baltimore  chapter  in  1951  and  1952,  was  made 
an  AIA  Fellow  in  1953  and.  since  1963.  has 
been  in  various  national  AIA  posts)  Nes  and 
his  colleagues  see  the  need  for  what  he  calls 
"a  complete  change  in  architectural  educa- 
tion." 

Today,  Princeton  is  embarked  on  a  project 
In  cooperation  with  most  of  the  architec- 
tural and  engineering  schools;  in  prospect  is 
a  new  kind  of  school.  "It  will  produce  archi- 
tects." he  says,  "but  they  may  be  called  an 
architect  in  design,  an  architect  in  engineer- 
ing, an  architect  in  office  management,  an 
architect  in  acoustics,  an  architect  in  con- 
struction. But  the  basic  education  will  be 
the  same.  It  will  be  the  broadest  form  of 
educaUon.  An  architect  no  longer  can  sim- 
ply be  a  little  prima  donna  sitting  up  there 
thinking  that  design  is  the  only  thing. 
Then  hell  be  out  of  the  mainstream,  hell 
be  like  an  artist." 

Today,  says  the  president-elect,  there  is 
"terrlflc  ferment"  in  architectural  educa- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  we've  got  78  of 
the  80-odd  schools  together.  Many  of  them 
had  started  to  initiate  things  that  a  sister 
school,  30  miles  away,  had  no  idea  thev  were 
doing.  What  we  want  to  give  the  schools  Is 
direction;  we  want  to  bring  In.  as  Indus- 
try long  has  done,  some  research  In  plan- 
ning what  the  architect  will  have  to  be  20 
years  from  now.  And  so  we're  trying  to  bring 
in  not  only  the  best  thinkers  among  our 
practitioners  and  educators — because  thus 
far,  practitioners  and  educators  always  have 
been  suspicious  of  one  another— but  the 
new  kind  of  client  as  well.  That  includes 
organizations  such  as  Metropolitan  Struc- 
tures, and  Rouse,  and  the  government.  The 
government  is  having  an  increasing  weight 
and  Influence  on  what  is  being  built  In  this 
cotmtry.  and   will  have  even  more  so. 

"1  think  that  coming  out  of  this  may  be  a 
profound  change  In  architecture  and  the 
profession.  I  might  say  that  any  change  we 
might  start  next  year  might  not  be  felt  for 
20  years — a  student  doesn't  become  a  deci- 
sion-maker for  that  many  years — but  it's 
coming  and  we  have  to  plan  for  it. 

"So  one  of  the  things  I'm  going  to  be 
working  on  is  the  education  of  the  architect. 
I  think  we've  got  to  do  more  I  think  we've 
got  to  do  what  medicine  and  banking  is 
doing,  which  is  to  have  what  I  call  post- 
doctoral education — sending  the  young  man 
who  has  worked  in  an  office  for  Hve  to  seven 
years,  a  man  who  has  rather  gotten  blunted 
by  the  practicalities  of  actual  practice,  back 
to  school  to  learn  the  new  technology  and  to 
regain  his  enthusiasm. 

"The  other  thing  I  started  last  year  Is 
what  we  call— and  this  perhaps  is  a  bad 
word — technician's  training.  In  the  old  days, 
your  office  had  maybe  one  or  two  men  who 
had  been  to  a  university.  You  filled  out  your 
production  team  with  the  guy  who  worked 
his  way  up  as  an  apprentice.  He  never  went 
any  farther  than  high  school,  but  he  had  cer- 
tain Inclinations  and  talents,  and  he  was 
Important;  your  whole  team  produced  the 
drawings,  and  producing  them  today  is  more 
laborious  because  it  is  technically  niore  diffi- 
cult. And  today  there  are  none  of  these  ap- 
prentices being  produced  The  high  schools 
can't  turn  out  people  who  are  technically  pro- 
ficient or  skillful  enough.  Yet  we  need  them 
to  work  with  the  architects,  because  there 
aren't  enough  architects.  We  need  three 
times  as  many  as  we  have  now.  We  have  the 
lowest  per  capita  population  of  architects  of 
any  civilized  country,  and  yet  we  have  the 
biggest  building  project  in  the  world. 

"So  what  we're  starting  now.  and  it's  going 
on  all  over  the  country,  but  with  no  real  cur- 
ricula as  yet.  is  Junior  college  training  for 
technicians.     They  won't  become  architects. 
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but  they  will  get  damned  good  Jobs  In  en- 
gineering concerns,  In  Industry,  In  njchl- 
tects"  omcee,  by  learning  some  drawing,  some 
8f)eciflcatlon  writing,  some  physics,  some 
math  some  office  management.  The  tech- 
nician will  become,  probably,  the  major  part 
of  the  production  team,  actually  turning  out 
buildings  and  supervising  building.  There 
will  be  pilot  projects  starting  on  a  specific 
basis,  approved  by  the  government  a.nd  by 
archltecUi.  The  government,  HEW,  is  very 
much  excited  about  It,  because  It  means 
another  field  where  you  can  technically  train 
people  to  be  able  to  uke  a  Job  In  our  clvtllza- 
Uon  ■• 

During  his  year,  says  Mr  Nee,  he  will  work 
closely  with  the  government — at  the  govern- 
ment s  request  Health-Educatlon-Welfare, 
Urt>an  .^.T<tlr8.  Interior  all  are  Interested  In 
AIAs  work  and  plans  In  Secretary  Udall, 
for  example,  architecture  has  "a  very  good 
friend,  especially  when  It  comes  to  preeerva- 
tlon  ••  By  preservation,  Nea  says  he  does  not 
simply  mean  keeping  old  buildings  hlatorl- 
cally  Intact  'It's  retaining  some  of  the 
hen'.Ai5e  ■■  he  says,  "some  of  the  good  things 
that  make  a  city  have  come  continuity  "* 

.\nd  there  are  other  projects,  many  of 
them  a  continuation  of  programs  already 
well  established  There  Is  the  matter  of 
what  Nes  calls  "public  concern":  moat  of  the 
articles  In  magazines  such  as  Life  and  Loofc 
about  the  need  to  look  at  the  environment 
and  ponder  the  future  have  been  AIA-ln- 
splred  PV)r  two  years,  now  AIA's  main  ob- 
Jecuve  says  Nes.  has  been  "something  that 
we  call  by  a  very  poor  title.  The  War  on 
Ugliness,  which  we  started  before  Mrs  John- 
sons  quest  for  beauty  We're  all  for  her. 
And  a  lot  of  the  people  In  government  are 
concerned  about  the  Issue. 

"We  have  a  project  to  get  Into  the  elerien- 
tary  and  secondary  schools  at  program  that 
will  help  young  people  understand  ami  ap- 
preciate their  environment — the  way  linger 
painting   builds   an    appreciation    In    ait,   or 
cymbal     playing    geU    them    Interested     In 
knowing    about    music       People    now    grow 
up  with  a  blank  spot  In   their  heads  about 
architecture,  and  yet  they  live  In  the  middle 
of  It.   Its  the  most  Important  thing  in  their 
dally    lives.      Americans    are    terribly    proud 
of  their  country.     But  only  a  few  of  them, 
some    businessmen,    some    leaders,    are    be- 
glnmng    to   look    around    and    beginning    to 
say.     My    god!      We    have    everything    other 
countries  don't  have,  yet  we're  ruining  our 
country  '     In  Europe — and  we  have  no  con- 
nection   with    Europe    now — people    are    in- 
tensely  proud   of   their  architecture;    they'll 
go  out  of  their  way  to  show  it  to  you.     And 
In  Europe.  In  some  of  the  countries,  they've 
kept  democracy  and  yet  they've  kept  a  cer- 
tain  restraint  on   the  unbridled  speculation 
of  land  and  building      We  haven't  had  that, 
because   we've   always   had   a  frontier.     But 
Its    pretty   well   ended.      We   say   we   have   a 
mnblle  civilization,  that  we  can  take  the  car 
and  get  away  from  the  tension  and  the  ugli- 
ness,   but    pretty    soon.    In    the    East,    you'll 
have  to  motor  a  hell  of  a  way  to  get  away 
from  It  " 

The  businessman?  Something  of  a  para- 
dox, perhaps  On  the  one  hand,  business 
understands  the  problems;  on  the  other.  It 
has  made  the  environment.  Further,  it  Is 
private  enterprise  which  has  made  the  ad- 
vances, the  changes,  possible.  "The  whole 
country  has  changed,  "  Nes  says,  "because  cf 
the  fact  that  the  buslne«sman  Is  the  most 
radical  man  In  the  country  Probably  the 
most  conservative  men  In  this  country  are 
your  labor  union  leaders,  politicians  and  col- 
lege professors.  The  businessman's  not  afraid 
of  any  idea,  as  long  as  that  Idea  has  a  pos- 
sibility of  working  If  it  upsets  his  whole 
plant,  he  s  always  looking  for  new  producu 
which  »111  completely  antlquate  the  prod- 
ucu he  s  now  making  I  like  to  think  that 
socialism  is  a  very  old  fashioned,  conserva- 
tive   point    of   view   because    really,    the   so- 
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claJiBts  are  Interested  only  In  something  we've 
aimoat  achieved — except  for  our  minority 
groups,  and  that's  coming — and  that's  af- 
fluence, security  and  leisure." 

For  the  future.  Nes  sees  such  things  as 
satelUte  cities,  built  with  the  approval  of 
the  government  and  the  help  of  private  en- 
terprise; he  cites  the  New  Town  program  of 
England,  which  has  produced  cities  with  pop- 
ulations of  as  many  as  100,000.  "This  Is  the 
way  were  going  to  have  to  do  It,  "  he  says, 
"or  there'll  be  one  mass  of  slums." 

And  the  architect's  role  can  be  the  key 
one  In  the  way  the  future  will  look.  Will 
he  be  the  leader  of  the  team?  Or  will  he 
remaUi  essentially  nameless,  even  though  the 
entrepreneur  will  depend  upon  him?  Only 
the  future  will  tell  that.  At  any  rate,  the 
future  U  going  to  need  the  architect,  and 
need  him  very  much.  Nes,  as  AIA  president, 
means  to  prepare  him  for  the  years  ahead, 
assisting  him.  as  he  puta  It.  In  surviving  in 
the  midst  of  change. 
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RECRmTMiarr  of  cjvtlias  vol- 
unteers TO  SERVE  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  the  Octo- 
ber 21.  1966,  Issue  of  Time  magazine  con- 
tains &n  excellent  article  concerning  the 
outstanding  success  of  the  recruitment 
program  currently  being  conducted  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  volunteers  to  serve  their  coun- 
try In  Vietnam 

I  think  It  Is  highly  encouraging  to  note 
that  more  than  25,000  Americans  have 
volunteered  In  the  past  year  to  Join  the 
US.  team  of  civilians  In  South  Vietnam 
and  that  64  percent  of  AID  employees 
who  completed  a  tour  of  duty  asked  to  be 
sent  back  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RrvonmoNARas  Wantxd 
Viet  Nam.  the  ads  make  clear.  Is  no  Ball 
Hal  They  emphasize  that  the  Job  Involves 
"long  hours,  difficult  and  possibly  hazardous 
working  conditions;  minimum  assignment: 
18  months  without  dependents."  Nonethe- 
less, more  than  35.000  Americans  have  volun- 
teered In  the  past  year  to  Join  an  expanding 
US  team  of  civilians  In  South  Viet  Nam  to 
push  forward  a  peaceful  social  revolution 
amid  the  ravages  of  war. 

They  seem  to  regard  a  tour  of  duty  In  Viet 
Nam  as  the  most  challenging,  most  demand- 
ing and  most  satisfying  experience  that  any- 
one can  find  In  the  world  today.  "  says  Sam 
Simpson,  chief  recruiter  for  the  Asjency  for 
International  Development's  Far  East  bu- 
reau Indeed,  after  a  tour  In  Viet  Nam,  64" 
of  old  AID  hands  ask  to  be  sent  back — a 
higher  percentage  of  veterans  who  want  to 
stay  on  than  In  any  of  the  77  other  coun- 
tries with  AID  missions 

Kurd  Hurdle  This  month  AID  began  the 
second  year  of  lu  drive  to  enlist  skilled  work- 
ers for  Viet  Nam  In  the  New  York  City  area, 
6210  applicants  of  whom  perhaps  200  will 
qu-ilUy.  swamped  recruiters  Last  week  in 
Omaha  285  responded  to  AID'S  campaign, 
and  23  qualified  for  serious  consideration 
The  AID  pirty  then  went  on  to  Denver  and 
Portland.  Ore.  By  ChrUtmas  the  agency 
needs  500  new  agronomists,  public  adminis- 
trators, teachers  economists,  engineers,  po- 
lice specialists,  auditors,  nurses  and  secre- 
taries. 

David  Werp.  28.  a  market  researcher,  drove 
100  miles  from  Sioux  City  to  Omaha  In  hopes 
of  becoming  an  AID  aide  "I've  wanted  to 
do  something  for  my  country  since  I   was 


a  kid."  said  Werp,  who  has  a  physical  di,. 
abUlty  that  kept  him  out  of  military  aetWct 
Volunteers  must  meet  demanding  profej. 
slonai  requlremenu,  pass  stringent  medleai 
teste  and  undergo  a  security  check.  Tht 
toughest  hurdle  la  a  llngulstlc-aptltude  test 
aimed  at  gauging  their  ability  to  learn  the 
six-tone  Vietnamese  tongue,  that  Includes 
memorizing  a  string  of  KurdUh  words.  "Mu- 
slclans  do  well  on  It,"  says  Simpson  rsn 
do  Kurds.)  '     '^ 

Friendly  Lizards  To  reward  lu  revolu 
tlonarles,  AID  tries  to  better  an  appUcant'i 
stateside  salary  and  then  adds  a  25"^  viet 
Nam  bonus;  group-health.  Ufe-lnsurance 
and  leave  benefiU  are  the  same  as  for  other 
foreign -service  workers,  and  allowances  are 
paid  for  families  that  must  be  left  at  home 
Volunteers  are  warned  that  a  Job  in  the 
boondocks  could  be  dangerous — nine  Affi 
men  have  been  kUled  by  the  Viet  Coni! 
eleven  wounded  and  two  kidnaped.  Even  to 
commented  one  recruiter,  "It's  probably  safer 
working  there  than  crossing  Times  Square 

Uving  conditions  are  admittedly  rugged 
a  shared  hotel  room,  raU,  no  bathtub,  and 
electric  power  for  perhaps  two  hours  out  o; 
24  In  the  boonles.  AppllcanU,  worried  abou* 
tropical  insecu,  are  reassured  that  bugs  and 
scorpions  are  no  special  problem.  What 
Viet  Nam  has  la  abundance,  says  Nurse 
Dorothy  De  Looff,  Just  back  from  two  yean 
In  Saigon.  U  lizards.  "But  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  them."  she  tells  applicantj 
"They  sing,  they  eat  the  Insecu  and  they're 
very  friendly.  You'U  miss  them  when  v- 
come  home." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STEEL 
CARTEL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  recent  trip  to  Europe  I  had  occasion 
to  speak  with  a  number  of  economists 
government  officials,  and  others  con- 
nected with  steel  production,  I  have 
expressed  my  own  concern  with  carte.- 
izatlon  and  division  of  markets  with  ac- 
companying price  fixing. 

I  fear.  Mr.  President,  that  the  inevit- 
able result  will  be  further  difflcultips  for 
steel  producers,  including  our  own  Amer- 
ican companies.  The  forthcoming 
study  of  steel  imports  and  exports,  which 
will  be  conducted  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee will  certainly  help  to  clarify  these 
situations. 

An  article  bearing  out  these  concerns 
appeared  on  October  9,  In  the  Sunday 
Telegraph,  of  London.  I  ask  unanimoui 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Telegraph,  London,  Oct.  9,  1966] 
Steel  Tube  CAarrL  on  World  Scals 
(By  David  Galloway) 
The   International  steel   cartel  Is  back  in 
business.     There  is  convincing  evidence  of  a 
well-organised  steel  tube  cartel  In  large  di- 
ameter pipes  (  10  In.  to  20  In.)   used  In  pipe- 
lines, oil  refineries  and  chemical  plant. 

The  companies  principally  Involved  are  I 
StewarU  and  Lloyds,  which  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  Britain,  Germany's  Mannes- 
mann  and  Phoenix  Rhelnrohr,  the  Franco- 
Belgian  exp>ort  company,  Comptolr  Beige,  the 
Italian  sales  organisation.  Slder-eiport, 
whose  chief  participant  U  Dalmlne  S.P.A. 
and  the  Japanese  concerns.  N.K.K.  and  C. 
Hltoh. 

There  Is  apparently  tacit  undersUndlng 
among  these  companies  not  to  Indulge  In 
price-cutting,  not  to  encroach  on  each 
other's  backyards,  and  to  share  the  work  Id 
world   markeu.     The   existence  of  the  ring 


\s  a  well-kept  secret   Inside   the   trade   and 
buyers  are  powerless  to  retaliate. 

As  the  s<3le  suppliers  these  companies  are 
In  a  dominant  position.  Tlie  demand  for 
tubes  has  been  very  strong  for  a  long  time 
as  a  result  of  the  rapid  expansion  In  the  oil, 
natural  gas.  and  chemical   plant   industries. 

There  are  no  list  prices  for  tubes.  Quota- 
tions are  given  against  the  Job  and  depend 
oa  the  size  of  the  order  and  the  capacity  of 
the  tube  producers  to  supply.  Almost  In- 
variably quotations  are  close  to  each  other 
and  in  some  cases  Identical  as  In  the  classic 
example  given  above,  which  was  for  an  order 
outside  Europe. 

A  BritUh  buyer  finds  that  If  he  wishes  to 
Import  foreign  tube  then  the  price  quoted 
by  Continental  producers  will  nearly  always 
match  the  Stewarta  and  Lloyds'  quot.titlon  or 
the  delivery  dates  will  be  so  long  a.s  to  put 
It  out  of  court.  He  will  be  slmllarlv  dlscoiu-- 
aged  from  exporting  British  tubes  for  a  Job 
in  the  Common  Market. 

A  typical  case  is  that  of  one  BritiEh  buyer 
who  asked  for  a  quotation  from  a  Conti- 
nental tube  producer  for  a  third  niiirket  and 
was  given  a  delivery  date  of  a  few  weeks. 
When  a  few  days  later  he  asked  for  a  quote 
for  exactly  the  same  tube  to  imp<jrt  into 
Britain,  the  delivery  time  was  five  times 
longer. 

There  Is  no  evidence  yet,  that  co-operation 
edste  on  other  steel  producU,  although  there 
are  moves  towards  loose  cartellsatlon  among 
Continental  producers  to  counter  their  pres- 
T.t  misery  of  excess  capacity. 

The  situation  Is  galling  for  the  pipeline 
■uid  plant  contractors.  Competition  among 
them  is  cutthroat:  the  tubes  and  other  raw 
materials  usually  form  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  contract  and  be- 
cause of  the  cartel  they  are  debarred  from 
buying  In  the  cheapest  market  and  at  the 
best  price.  It  will  also  pose  a  pretty  problem 
for  Mr.  Richard  Marsh.  Minister  of  Power,  If 
and  when  steel  is  nationalized. 
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niE  URGENT  PROBLEM  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  no  i.s- 
sue  confronting  America  evokes  more 
concern  and  emotion  Uian  the  urgent 
problem  of  cilme  In  tliis  country. 

For  more  than  3  year.s,  a.s  U.S.  Attor- 
ney, I  was  chief  Federal  law-enforcement 
ofBcer  for  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  I 
personally  tried  scores  of  criminal  cases 
and  obtained  convictions.  I  dare  to  say, 
in  a  great  number  of  them.  I  have! 
therefore,  more  than  a  little  personal 
biowledge  and  experience  regarding 
crime  and  law  enforcement.  I  share  the 
alarm  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  the  in- 
crease in  crime  our  Nation  Is  experienc- 
ing, and  I  share  their  desire  not  jiL'-f  to 
stem  this  rising  tide,  but  to  eliminate  it 
altogether. 

Yet.  If  direct  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  this 
one:  There  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
effectively  punishing  crime  and  effective- 
•y  prevenUng  It.  Certelnly  the  prompt 
apprehension,  trial,  and  puni.shment  of 
Smlly  persons  Is  a  deterrent  to  crime. 
But  punishment  alon^-no  matter  how 
s^ft  or  severe — cannot  by  itself  prevent 
crime.  Hanging  men  for  stealing  pennies 
aid  not  prevent  crime  in  ISUi-century 
England.  Quick  apprehension  and  se- 
vere punishment  alone  will  not  solve  the 
crtme  problem  we  face  today. 

Our  crime  problem,  like  that  of  nations 
wroughout  history,  is  in  laree  part  the 
symptom  of  a  disease  far  more  damaging 
wan  crime  Itself,  Crime  Is  often  but  the 
^ic,  evil  outgrowth  of  the  disease  of 


ignorance,  poverty,  and  despair  which 
afflicts  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Those  who  have  had  the  blessings  of  a 
stable  home,  a  good  education,  and  the 
unencumbered  opportunity  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  and 
social  life  have  no  reason  or  impulse  to 
commit  ordinary  crime.  But  if  a  man 
needs  food  for  his  family  and  has  nei- 
ther food  nor  job,  he  will  steal  to  get 
that  food.  If  a  boy  believes  that  the 
color  of  his  skin  or  the  limitations  on 
his  education  will  keep  him  for  life  from 
a  decent  job,  he  is  likely  to  seek  other 
ways  of  making  a  living.  When  the  color 
of  one's  skin  condemns  him  to  live  In  a 
rat-Infested  one-room  apartment,  which 
costs  more  a  month  than  a  new  and 
healthy  poolslde  apartment  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  he  must  go  to  second-class 
schools,  if  he  goes  at  all,  and  he  has  no 
place  but  the  alleys  to  play,  he  may  not 
develop  a  healthy  respect  for  the  system 
of  the  laws  and  government  which  per- 
mits that. 

Poverty,  There  is  the  cancer  which 
leads  to  crime.  Poverty  and  its  fellow- 
travelers,  despair  and  ignorance.  The.«e 
are  the  unconquered  enemies  of  man- 
kind and  our  own  people.  And  no  amount 
of  punishment,  no  number  of  convictions, 
can  change  that  fact.  We  can  fill  our 
prisons  and  build  waves  of  new  ones,  and 
poverty  will  continue  to  spawn  hordes 
of  criminals  to  fill  them.  We  cannot 
cure  cancer  by  shooting  the  patient.  We 
cannot  end  crime  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
treat  its  causes. 

Certainly  eliminating  the  despair  and 
Ignorance  poverty  breeds  will  no"  brin.g 
man  to  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which 
will  permit  us  to  discard  our  courts  and 
close  our  jails.  But  until  we  find  the 
ways  to  allow  all  men  to  live  like  men 
in  decent  surroundings  and  with  equal 
opportunities,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  prisoners  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  despair  do  not  always  act  as  the 
rest  of  us  would  have  them  act. 

Fortunately,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  we  are  moving  for- 
ward not  only  to  Improve  our  law  en- 
forcement, but  also  to  remedy  the  causes 
of  crime  Itself.  This  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  number  of  Presidential  programs 
and  proposals  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment. 

We  have  enacted  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965,  to  provide  Federal  aid 
to  law  enforcement  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  for  improved  training,  equipment, 
and  management. 

We  are  creating,  at  the  President  s  re- 
quest, a  Commission  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  all  Federal  criminal 
laws  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
their  strengthening  and  revision. 

We  have  enacted  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  historic  reform  in  our  ball 
laws  so  that  the  pretrial  imprisonment 
of  a  man  accused  of  crime  depends  on 
his  character,  not  his  bank  account. 

The  President  himself,  as  a  part  of 
his  war  on  crime,  has  created  both  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Crime  and  a  spe- 
cial Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  imple- 
menting  the   President's   recommenda- 


tions on  criminal  law  enforcement.  For 
example.  Congress  has  failed  to  enact 
any  firearms  legislation  at  all  and  has 
not  provided  all  the  reforms  needed  m 
the  narcotics  laws. 

But  in  the  long  run,  more  significant 
than  all  the  actions  we  have  taken  with 
regard  to  detecting  and  punishing  crime 
are  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  prevent 
crime.  The  major  breakthrough  in 
crime  prevention  accomplished  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  is  the  President's 
war  on  poverty.  Last  weekend,  at  a  sur- 
prise visit  to  the  Conference  of  State 
Committees  on  Criminal  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Mai-yland,  President 
Johnson  said : 

Poverty.  There  is  the  enemy.  Strike 
down  poverty  and  much  of  crime  will  fall 
with  it. 

President  Johnson's  wars  on  crime 
and  war  on  poverty  are  really  but  battles 
in  the  same  war — the  war  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  crime,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  hopelessness,  which  breed  crime  and 
have  no  place  in  a  nation  whose  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  declares  that  all 
men  "are  endowed  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  that  among  them  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,'* 
and  "that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men." 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  last  week- 
end, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Text  op  the  Remarks  by  the  PRES^)E^fT  at 

THE   CoNrERENCE   OP   STATE   COMMITTEES   ON 

CRIMI.^^AL   Administration 

We  are  today  fighting  a  war  within  our 
own  boundaries.  The  enemv  Is  not  Identi- 
fied by  a  uniform,  but  no  man,  woman  or 
child  is  free  from  the  hostilities.  And  noth- 
ing short  of  total  victory  can  be  acceptable. 

It  Is  a  war  against  crime. 

Of  the  evils  which  beset  our  society,  crime 
Is  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 

This  nation  was  built  on  a  foundation  of 
respect  for  law  and  order.  Yet  there  are 
more  than  2,700,000  major  crimes  committed 
In  our  country  every  year— more  than  five 
a  minute. 

This  nation  can  mount  a  major  military 
effort  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Yet  It 
tolerates  criminal  activity,  right  here  at 
home,  that  costs  the  taxpayers  far  more  than 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

We  amass  knowledge  In  the  sciences  to 
eradicate  killing  and  crippling  diseases.  Yet 
we  seem  Incapable  of  preventing  a  forcible 
rape  every  23  minutes  ...  a  robbery  every 
4'i  minutes  ...  an  assault  every  2 ',2  min- 
utes ...  a  car  theft  every  minute  ...  a 
burglary  every  27  seconds. 
The  time  has  come  to  reverse  this  trend. 
We  build  for  greatness  In  America.  But  a 
society  which  lives  In  fear  of  robbers  and 
murderers  and  racketeers  cannot  be  great  or 
Just  or  even  respectable. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
at  all  levels  to  secure  for  Its  citizens  freedom 
from  criminal  outrages.  I  have  said  before 
and  I  say  again  today  that  I  pledge  myself 
to  use  every  resource  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  banish  crime  from  these  shores. 
But  the  Federal  Government  cannot  solve 
this  problem  alone.  We  can  help — we  can 
lead  the  way— but  the  ultimate  solution 
rests  In  the  InltlaUve  and  resolution  of  the 
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states    -..hemselve* — and   the  asBlataoce   they 
provide  to  local  governments.     This  is  truly 


fore  the  Senate  and  we  expect  paosage  be- 
fore tbe  end  of  tbe  MMlon. 


of  course,  was  delivered  before  the  elec- 
tions   In    Viptriftm        Tf     <c    cH  o-r-,  i  fl «« „ «    . 
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We  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  In-  There  are  those  who  say  that  self-deter-      fore  won't  be  quallfled  to  vote      Some  who 


"»««.,  enj  outgrowth  of  the  disease  of     mentlng   the   President's   recommeiida- 


rests  In  the  Initiative  and  resolution  of  the 
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states  Jieinaelve* — and  the  aaaUtance  they 
provide  'o  lijcai  goverDmenta.  ThU  Is  truly 
an  area  ;q  which  results  depend  on  the  of- 
ficials jt  '.he  50  States. 

That  IS  why  we  are  here  today 
In  my  Mes&age  on  Crime  to  Congress  this 
year,  I  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  work 
with  the  governors  to  establish  statewide 
committees  on  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  Your  meeting  here  In  Wash- 
ington *.i.l9  week  represents  a  first  Important 
step  tuw.t.-d  tflai  goal. 

TogeUier  we  must  chart  a  national  strat- 
egy against  crime 

Such  a  strategy.  It  seems  to  me.  has  five 
objectives 

Pirst  Is  increased  understanding  of  crime. 
There  u  hardly  any  other  major  area  of 
public  concern  of  which  there  U  so  little 
real  knowledge. 

Second  is  more  help  for  our  police  No 
man  in  our  society  Is  more  In  the  eye  of 
the  storm  than  the  policeman.  These  few— 
often  underpaid  and  overworked — are  called 
upon  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
mlUloru  They  are  the  unsung  heroes  of 
our  civilization 

Third  Is  a  more  efficient  and  more  e<)Ul- 
lable  system  of  criminal  Justice  Each  year 
over  7  million  Americans  confront  the  ma- 
chinery of  Justice—  and  they  overload  It. 
Intolerable  delay  at  best — miscarriage  of 
Justice  at  worst. 

Fourth  is  better  prisoner  rehabilitation. 
One-third  of  all  parolees  revert  to  crime 

Fifth  u  the  search  for  social  reform.  It  la 
far  better  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish 
It. 

The  crying  need  for  new  Information  on 
crime  was  a  major  reason  for  my  establtsh- 
ment  In  July.  1965.  of  the  National  Crl-Tie 
Commission  When  its  report  to  me  Is  com- 
pleted next  January.  I  believe  It  will  become 
one  of  the  major  dociiments  of  our  time 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Commission 
show  that  criminal  statistics — the  knowl- 
e<lge  we  need  to  fight  crime — are  Incomplnte 
and  unreliable  Only  a  fraction— possibly 
as  few  as  one-tenth — of  Crimea  committed 
in  America  are  known   to   police. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  crlmaa  are  com- 
mitted 

We  do  not  know  how  many  crimes  are 
processed  In  our  courts 

We  do  not  know  how  many  Americans  are 
victimized  by  crime 

We  muat  know  and  we  will  know 
But  statLBtics  are  only  part  of  our  national 
requirement       We   must   also  give   local   po- 
llca  the  t.jt)ls  they  need  to  do  the  Job 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  U 
now  chiiuieiin«  Federal  help  to  local  police. 
This  pK.'neerl.'ig  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  last  year  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation  it  financed  79  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  30  States  This  year  more  programs 
are  underway  We  are  now  seeking  legisla- 
tion to  extend  this  program  and  to  double 
the  funds  available  under  It, 

The  Fe«Jeral  Bureau  of  investigation  Is  ex- 
panding 1'..8  National  Academy  six-fold  It 
will  soon  be  able  to  train  1.200  rather  than 
300  law  enforcement  officials  each  year.  It 
will  provide  special  training  for  an  additional 
1.000  officers 

We  must  also  modernize  our  system  of 
criminal  justice 

Efficiency  and  fairness  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  But  convictions  must  not  be  won 
at  the  expense  of  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizen  Nor  must  the  guilty  go  un- 
punished The  Nat!  nal  Crime  Commission 
wUl  recommend  ways  in  which  the  courts 
might  op>erate   more    fairly   and   jw'.ftly 

Th«  House  of  Representatives  has  unani- 
mously approved  the  .-equesl  of  tJRls  Admin - 
latntlOQ  for  a  :2-meniber  national  .ommls- 
■lon  to  recommend  revtslms  in  criminal  laws 
and  to  close  gaps  that  permit  guilt?  persons 
^  ••cape  punUhment     ThU  will  U  now  be- 
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fore  the  Senate  and  we  expect  passage   be- 
fore the  end  of  the  seaston. 

In  June,  I  signed  Into  law  the  first  real 
reform  of  our  ball  system.  It  inaures  that 
all  defendants  will  be  considered  as  Indi- 
viduals, not  dollar  signs. 

Another  area  that  demands  our  attention 
Is  rehabilitation.  We  are  looking  deeply  into 
our  correctional  Institution*  and  programs 
The  rate  of  crime  among  previous  offenders 
Is  one  problem,  the  Ineffectlvenesa  of  correc- 
uonal  methods  another 

We  need  to  know  if  crime  can  be  reduced 
by  getting  certain  prtaoners  back  to  the 
community  earlier. 

We  need  to  know  whether  work-relcaae 
programs  can  be  uaed  more  beneficially 

We  need  to  know  what  further  contri- 
butions medicine  and  psychiatry  can  make  to 
prisoner  rehabilitation. 

Your  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  ability  to  reslat 
crime  We  will  use  the  laws  we  have  and 
we  will  seek  new  laws  that  are  seen  to  be 
neceasary  and  useful. 

We  have  legislation  to  control  the  Illegal 
drug  traffic. 

We  have  legUlaUon  to  control  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

We  will  continue  to  fight  for  legal  au- 
thority to  end  Indiscriminate  sale  of  flre- 
arma  in  the  face  of  17.000  Americans  shot 
to  death  each  year. 

We  will  conUnue  and  accelerate  our  battle 
with  that  monster  of  our  time,  organized 
crime 

But  for  the  long-range  proepecta  of  this 
country,  I  look  not  to  anUcrUne  laws  but  to 
antlpoverty  laws. 

Crime  Is  elusive  Criminologists  rack  their 
brains  to  put  their  finger  on  the  potential 
criminal  and  to  find  out  why  he  acts  the  way 
he  does 

I    believe    a    large    part    of    the    answer 

possibly  the  largest  part — was  given  to  us 
many  years  ago  by  George  Bernard  Shaw 
when  he  said  "The  greatest  of  evUs  and  the 
worst  of  crimes  Is  poverty  " 

Poverty. 

There  U   the  enemy 

Strike  poverty  down  and  much  of  crime 
win  fall  with  It 

Punuh  the  criminal?     By  all  means. 

But  If  we  wish  to  rid  this  country  of 
crime,  if  we  wish  to  stop  hacking  at  Its 
branches  only  we  must  cut  Its  rooU  and 
drain  tu  swampy  breeding  place,  the  slum 

Few  affluent,  educated  Americans  are  at- 
tracted to  crime  As  we  bring  a  fairer  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  and  education  to  our  33 
million  poor.  I  know  that  the  crime  rate 
whose  growth  frightens  us  today  wUl  begin 
to  shrink  significantly 

We  are  building  toward  this  goal  But 
the  realities  compel  us  to  the  need  for  a 
strong  effective  system  of  law  enforcement 

We  must  give  our  police  the  support  and 
help  they  need 

We  muat  see  that  our  laws  are  strictly  but 
fairly  enforced 

We  must  see  that  our  courts  operate  with 
Justice  and  efficiency 

All  of  us — every  public  official — must  make 
clear  to  our  fellow  citizens  that  each  of  us 
regards  the  law  as  It  Is — a  basic  easentlal 
to  orderly  living,  modern  society  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  Individual 
Thank  you 
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•ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
BEFORE  THE  NATION AI.  CONVEN- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1966.  Vice  President  Hcbert 
HuMPHHrv  delivered  an  address  before 
the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  In  which  he  discussed  our  foreign 
policy  to  quite  some  extent.     The  speech. 


of  course,  was  delivered  before  the  elrr- 
tlons  in  Vietntim.  It  Is  significant  u, 
note,  however,  that  all  of  the  Vicc 
President's  observations  and  predictions 
on  the  Vietnam  election  were  borne  out 
almost  to  the  letter  I  ask  unanimoa^ 
consent  that  this  excellent  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addn  ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 

RsMASKs   OF   Vic«   PaasmiNT   HcaiST   Hum- 

PHkCT,    AT    THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    NATIONAL 

Convention.  Washington.  DC.  August  30 
1066 

This  month  we  observe  two  anniversaries 
which  without  doubt  will  go  down  as  m.irk- 
Ing  places  In  history. 

Some  S3  years  ago  this  month  men  m 
Europe— through  a  tragic  accumulation  of 
ambitions,  miscalculations  and  stupidities- 
plunged  into  World  War  I  and  set  In  motion 
a  series  of  events  from  which  we  have  yex  to 
emerge 

Some  21  years  ago  this  month  nuclear 
weapons  were  Introduced  Into  the  world  and 
World  War  II  came  to  an  end 

As  men  examine  the  modern  era  I  doubt 
they  will  find  a  period  which  will  match  the 
years  between  1914  and  1945  for  sheer  weight 
of  human  sufTerlng.  injustice,  degradation 
and  sacrifice 

All  of  us  In  this  room  remember  how  after 
World  War  II.  we  reeolved  that  those  years 
should  not  be  repeated  For  we  knew,  that 
in  the  dawning  nuclear  age.  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  room  for  error  .  that  there 
could  not  be  a  World  War  in 

We  looked  back  and  held  our  own  mls- 
t.ikes  to  the  light  And  we  found  that  they 
were,  basically,  the  same  mlsUke,  made  each 
time  in  a  different  way. 

We  saw  that,  had  we  been  plajrlng  a  more 
active  role  In  the  world,  we  might  have  helped 
to  avert  the  building  tragedy  In  J914  We 
saw  that  we  should  have  Joined  the  League 
of  Nations  .  .  that  we  should  have  given 
France  security  guarantees  on  the  continent 
of   Europe  that   we  should   have   main- 

tained our  armed  forces 

We  proclaimed  our  deetre  for  peace  after 
World  War  I.  but  we  did  not  support  the 
peace  In  active,  positive  ways 

When  the  peace  was  threatened  by  the 
Japanese  attack  In  Manchuria  In  1931.  we 
did  nothing  When  HlUer  moved  Into  the 
Rhlneland  In  1935.  we  did  nothing  When 
President  Roosevelt  made  his  famous  quar- 
antine speech  in  1937.  the  country  did  not 
respond  When  terror  reigned  In  Europe  and 
people  disappeared  In  the  night,  we  turned 
our  faces. 

In  the  spring  of  1940  the  public  opinion 
polls  showed  that  two-thirds  of  our  people 
thought  It  was  more  Important  to  keep  out  of 
war  than  to  help  Britain 

It  was  not  until  January.  1941  that  the 
same  polls  showed  we  were  ready  to  risk  In- 
tervention In  Europe  By  then.  Hitler's 
armies  had  already  trampled  the  continent. 

And  we  did  not.  in  fact,  finally  step  for- 
ward until  we  ourselves  fell  victim  to  bruul 
surprise  atuck  What  a  price  we— and  mil- 
lions of  others — were  to  pay. 

We  looked  back,  at  wars  end.  and  we  saw 
that  our  mistake.  In  Its  many  variations,  was 
this:  That,  for  a  world  power,  there  Is  no 
escape  from  International  responsibility. 

Looking  back,  we  saw  that.  If  we  had  stood 
firm  and  responsibly  a  few  years  before,  mil- 
lions of  lives  .  .  billions  of  dollars  In  re- 
sources .  the  national  Independence  and 
Integrity  of  peaceful  nations  could  have  been 
preserved. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have,  during  the 
.^dmlnlstratlon8  of  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Presldenu  alike,  avoided  that  tragic  mis- 
take of  the  paflt 
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We  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  In- 
•.frii.u.i:ina:  leadership.  For  we  have  known 
•.►,jt  i.'ur  own  peace  and  safely — and  of  those 
»bo  depend  on  us — have  rested  on  our  as- 
..unptlon  of  that  responsibility. 

Yes.  our  course  In  these  past  20  years  has 
Lieen  the  course  of  responsibility. 

It  has  been  a  course  directed  toward  the 
:)ulldlng.  day-by-day.  brick-by-brick,  of  a 
world  of  peaceful  nations  living  together  In 
".he  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

It  has  been  a  course  combining  firm  re- 
solve in  the  face  of  international  bullying 
with  the  cajjaclty  to  do  International  busi- 
ness in  the  cause  of  peace  Resistance  to  nu- 
clear blackmail  In  Cuba  followed  by  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  resistance  to  a  Communist  "war 
of  national  liberation"  in  Vietnam  at  the 
same  time  we  propKaee  a  non-proliferation 
agreement  on  nuclear  weapons  and  a  devel- 
opment program  which  could  Include  a  non- 
.iggresslve  North  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  a  course  successful  both  In 
preventing  the  expansion  of  Communist  to- 
talitarianism and  of  avoiding  nviclenr  war — 
all  the  while  working  toward  the  time  when 
political  self-determination,  economic  well- 
Selng.  and  social  Justice  might  be  more 
.:dely  enjoyed  throughout  the  world. 

U   has    been    a    course    carefully    avoiding 

;her   appeasement   or   nuclear    rlsik-taklng. 

In  these  postwar  years,  over  one  billion  peo- 
ple have  been  freed  from  foreign  rule  Over 
70  new  countries  have  been  l>)rn-  hut  none 

is  turned  to  communism. 

The  inspirators  of  our  time  have  not  been 
Karl  Marx  and  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
rhey  have  been  Thomas   Jefferson  and   our 

xti  Declaration  of  Independence 

So'x  we  face  one  more  test.  In  these  poet- 
v.ir  years,  of  our  responsibility— In  Vietnam. 

Why  are  we  in  Vietnam? 

We  are  In  Vietnam  because  we  have  learned 

;ie  lessons  of  the  past:  That  aggression  feeds 

on  Itself   .   .    .   that   aggression   In   one   place 

today.   If   allowed    to   succeed,    can    grow    to 

egression  In  many  places  tomorrow. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  with  nllies,  to  help  the 

•ople  of  South  Vietnam  meet  aggression. 

We  are  there,  too.  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
iilgresslon  to  other  non-Communl.st  nations 
which  have  been,  during  the  postwar  period, 
under  constant  Internal  or  external  Conunu- 
nist  assault. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  give  these  nations 

•e  extra  measure  of  security  they  need  to 
su-engthen  themselves  for  the  future — to 
build  societies  which  can  withstand  Com- 
T.unist  pressure. 

We  Aie  In  Vietnam  so  that  all  the  Inde- 
pendent nations  of  Asia,  including  South 
Vietnam,  may  be  able,  together,  to  marshal 
their  resources  to  the  all-Important  flght 
against  conditions  of  poverty,  hunger,  Illit- 
eracy and  disease — conditions  which  provide 
•pawning  ground  for  agitation,  subversion, 
md  finally,  overt  aggression  from  the  outside. 

And  today  they  are  Joining  together  to 
Ight  these  conditions. 

The  stakes  are  high.  More  than  half  the 
world's  people  live  In  Asia. 

If  these  people  can  live.  Increasingly.  In  an 
environment  of  safety,  economic  betterment, 
and  of  social  Justice — free  of  destructive 
pressure  from  the  outside — then  we  may  have 
•ome  hope  for  the  prospect  of  a  world  at 
peace. 

If  they  cannot,  I  think  we  will  have  little 
reason  for  such  hope. 

In  Vietnam  Itself  we  lU-e  not  so  naive  as 
^  meet  aggression  with  military  force  alone. 
We  are,  with  our  allies  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  waging  a  struggle  on  four 
fronts — military,  political,  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic— all  Interrelated,  each  as  important 
M  the  other. 

That  is  why.  I  believe,  we  shovild  be  as  con- 
<*nied  with  the  ballot  box  as  we  are  With  the 
tiattlefleld. 


There  are  those  who  say  thai  self-deter- 
mination \s  an  alien  concept  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  turn  them  over  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  save  ourselves  all  that  trouble. 

I  say  they  underestimate  both  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  basic  strength. 
where  they  have  the  chance  to  grow,  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

The  fact  Is  tMs:  Just  12  days  from  now. 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  will  vote  m 
cities  and  villages  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  Many  of  them  will  vote  in 
places  where  security  Is  assured  only  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

This  will  not  be  a  heads-they-wln,  talls- 
you-lose  Communist  election.  As  of  today. 
there  are  more  than  640  candidates  for  the 
108  elective  seats. 

There  will  not  be  a  single  uncontested  seat 
In  the  whole  country. 

Everyone  18  years  of  age  and  older  Is 
eligible  to  vote.  And  all  significant  non- 
Communist  groups  are  actively  participat- 
ing— even  the  demonstrating  Buddhist 
groups  you've  read  about.  Although  In 
theory  they  still  claim  to  be  boycotting  the 
election,  In  practice  they  are  openly  sup- 
porting candidates  In  areas  where  they  have 
strength. 

Meticulous  provisions  have  been  made  for 
assuring  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  the 
honesty  of  the  count.  Almost  400  American 
and  foreign  correspondents  will  observe  and 
report  all  that  goes  on. 

Despite  these  facts,  there  are  those  who 
persist  in  saying  that  there  cannot  be  a  free 
election  In  a  country  which,  they  maintain. 
has  had  no  exi}erlence  In  democracy.  They 
come  close,  in  fact,  to  saying  that  democracy 
can  work  for  people  with  names  like  Smith 
and  Jones,  but  that  people  with  more  exotic 
names  simply  aren't  up  to  It. 

I  think  the  best  answer  to  these  skeptics 
Is  the  fact — too  often  Ignored — that  Vietn.<im 
did  have  a  free  and  vigorously  contested  elec- 
tion, with  an  honest  count  of  the  vote,  as 
recently  as  last  year. 

On  May  30th  of  last  year  almost  3I2  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  in  44  provinces  and 
5  cities — some  72  per  cent  of  the  country's 
registered  voters — went  to  the  polls  to  elect 
471  provincial  and  city  councillors. 

It  was  not  easy  to  vote.  Because  of  the 
need  for  security,  voting  booths  were  set  up 
only  In  Saigon  and  the  provincial  and  dis- 
trict capitals.  Yet  almost  three-quarters  of 
those  registered,  voted.  And  the  turnout 
would  have  been  bigger  if  the  polls  had  not 
closed  at  4  p.m.  Instead  of  In  the  evening 

The  Communists  missed  the  bus  In  last 
year's  election.  They  didn't  take  It  serious- 
ly, didn't  make  a  determined  enough  effort 
to  disrupt  it.  But  they  aren't  about  to  make 
that  mistake  again. 

They  are  determined  to  "smash"  and 
"crush"  the  elections — I  quote  the  words 
they  have  been  using  In  their  propaganda. 

Every  day,  every  hour  that  passes  from  now 
until  election  day,  there  will  be  Communist 
Intimidation  and  terror. 

The  signal  was  first  given  by  a  Hanoi  radio 
broadcast  on  June  16  and  the  Viet  Cong  Im- 
mediately— and  obediently — went  Into  ac- 
tion. 

First,  they  warned  all  candidates  to  with- 
draw. They  warned  all  officials  concerned 
with  preparations  for  the  elections  to  cease 
their  activities.  Otherwise,  the  Communists 
said,  they  woiUd  be  acting  "at  the  risk  of 
their  lives"  and  would  be  "punished  without 
mercy." 

Second,  the  Communists  warned  govern- 
ment officials  "not  to  coerce  the  masses  to 
vote." 

No  one,  of  course,  is  "coercing"  the  people 
to  vote.  As  in  every  free  election,  a  good 
many  people  won't.  GkMne  have  not  regis- 
tered— no  one  coerced  them  to — and  there- 


fore won't  be  qualified  to  vote.  Some  who 
have  registered  will  not  actually  turn  up  at 
the  polls— and  no  one  wtli  coerce  them  to. 

In  case  anyone  might  miss  the  point.  Viet 
Cong  teams  have  been  busy  all  over  the 
country  spelling  it  out. 

They  have  been  carrying  otrt  forcible  col- 
lections Of  Identity  cards  and  voting  cards, 
in  an  effort  to  Intimidate  people  and  prevent 
them  from  voting. 

They  have  warned  villagers  that  It  will  be 
highly  dangerous  to  go  anywhere  near  the 
polling  places  on  election  day.  The  polls 
they  have  told  them,  will  be  the  target  of  rifle 
fire  and  hand  grenades. 

In  some  cases,  they  have  bluntlv  threat- 
ened vU  lagers  with  death  if  they"  dare  to 
vote. 

Whether  the  Viet  Cong  wUl  carry  out  these 

threats  remains  to  be  seen.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will.  As  of  last 
weekend  more  than  20  village  leaders  and 
political  activists  had  already  been  assas- 
sinated as  part  of  the  Viet  Cong  pre-election 
terror. 

But  what  will  count  will  not  be  what  the 
Communists  do,  but  how  the  people  will 
.stiind  up  under  their  threats. 

S)  far.  not  a  single  candidate  has  been 
intimidated  Into  withdrawing. 

So  far.  the  election  officials  are  proceeding 

The  real   test   will   come  on   election  day 

I  predict  that  millions  of  Vietnamese  will 
show  their  courage  and  ca£t  their  votes  on 
September  11.  And  I  predict  that  the  silent 
slide  of  ballots  Into  ballot  boxes  may  in  the 
long  run  sound  out  more  loudly  than  the 
din  of  battle. 

For.  once  their  constituent  assembly  is 
formed,  the  South  Vietnamese  people — after 
centuries  of  mandarin  rule,  after  years  of 
colonialism  and  of  constant  war— will  finally 
be  on  their  way  toward  true  self-government. 

And,  as  that  happens,  those  who  wage 
aggression  will  have  one  more  reason  to 
pause  and  take  stock.  For,  throughout  the 
world,  totalitarianism  has  withered  wher- 
ever It  has  met  the  fresh  air  of  free  Institu- 
tions. 

In  the  meanUme,  our  adversaries  have 
rejected  all  Initiatives  for  peace — whatever 
the  source  of  those  Initiatives— as  we  have 
equally  welcomed  them.  We  welcome  the 
recent  initiative  by  Asian  nations  for  an  aU- 
Aslan  peace  conference.  We  welcome  any 
projjosal,  under  any  auspices,  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  the  conference  table. 

And  we  repeat  once  more  to  those  who 
wage  aggression:  We  do  not  seek  to  destroy 
you  ...  we  do  not  seek  your  territory  .  .  . 
we  do  not  seek  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent American  bases  ...  we  will  keep  our 
powder  dry  yet  we  stand  ready  to  Join  you 
in  the  works  of  peace  and  peaceful  develop- 
nient  ...  we  only  ask  that  vou  cease  your 
aggression  and  leave  your  neighbors  In  peace. 

For  my  part.  I  see  no  Immediate  end  to  oxir 
struggle  m  Vietnam.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  many  hard  days  ahead. 

Yet.  as  we  persevere  In  the  face  of  aggres- 
sion. I  believe  we  must  also  persevere  In 
seeking  every  possible  way  of  bringing  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  to  see  that  their  own  self-interests  are 
best  served  by  t\irnlng  to  the  needs  of  ordi- 
nary people  .  .  .  and  to  war  against  man's 
common  enemies  of  hunger,  Ignorance  and 
disease. 

There  may  be  many  months  ahead  before 
peace  may  come  to  Asia. 

First  of  all,  those  In  Asia  who  preach  the 
concepts  of  forceful  expansion  and  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  must  come  to  know 
that  thoee  concepts  will  not  succeed. 

But  beyond  that,  the  long-term  peace  and 
Btablllty  of  Asia  will  only  be  achieved  by 
Asian  nations  themselves.  If  It  is  an  Asian- 
achieved  peace,  It  can  be  an  Asian-sustained 
peace. 
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If  It  U  a  p«ace  tbat  Is  written  and  dictated, 
and  enforced  In  distant  foreign  capitals,  it 
will  be  an  artlflcJal  peace.  The  pwace  we 
seek  la  ths  F>eace  that  may  be  established 
among  nations  which  recognize  that  It  Is 
a  peace  :hat  represents  the  legitimate  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Our  course  Is  to  seek,  and  encourage,  such 
a  peace 

This.  I  believe,  la  the  course  which  respon- 
sibility places  upon  us — as  long  as  that 
course  may  take. 

Tod^y.  31  years  Into  the  nuclear  age,  we 
are  still  alive.  If  we  are  to  remain  alive — 
and  if  we  are  not  to  reF>eat  the  tragic  errors 
of  the  past — I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  hold  our  cnursw  and  se*  It  through  In 
Vietnam. 


FAILURE  TO  GRANT  EXPORT  SUB- 
SIDY FOR  MARYLAND  TOBACCO 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  currently 
affecting  the  economy  of  my  State  is  an 
artificial  problem  created  by  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Last  Februar>',  the  farmers  of  Mary- 
land voted  not  to  adopt  the  Federal  price- 
support  program  for  agriculture.  With- 
out warning,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  no  export  subsidy 
would  be  granted  t-o  Marj-land  tobacco. 
The  farmers  had  not  been  informed  that 
their  subsidy  would  hinge  on  this  vote. 

The  net  effect  of  this  move  is  not  to 
shift  foreign  sales  from  Maryland  to 
some  other  tobacco-producing  State.  :"t 
is  rather  to  shift  sales  from  Maryland 
tobacco  to  Italian.  Yugoslavian,  and 
Japanese  tobacco.  Maryland  tobacco  is 
unique  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
other  American  product.  Foreign  ciga- 
rette makers  therefore  will  go  to  these 
other  countries  to  purchase  substitute 
blends — and  our  already  deplorable  bal- 
£uice  of  pa;,-ments  will  get  worse. 

This  arbitrary  action  by  the  Agrlca'.- 
ture  Department:  it  amounts  to  a  strong 
slap  on  the  wrist  for  farmers  who  were 
too  independent  to  go  along  with  a  price- 
support  program — a  punishment  after 
the  fact — and  unknown  to  the  farmers 
when  they  voted.  It  is  unfair  and — in  the 
long  run — very  unwise 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  detailed  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  situation.  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Maxtl.^nq  Tobacco   Asroao — Parmkss  Skz  a 

Crisis 

fBy  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Maryland's  tobacco  farmers  are  orytng  that 
they  niiiv  be  put  out  of  business  because  of 
bureaucmuc  red  tape  and  what  they  see  as 
a  detenr.: nation  of  the  Federal  bure»ucrata 
to  oontTf)!  everything 

This  situation,  hitting  hardest  at  the  poor- 
est— even  depressed — area  of  the  State,  has 
arisen  as  the  result  of  Maryland's  farmers 
havlog  wied  last  February  not  to  continue 
ttaedT  totMcco  crops  under  Federal  controls, 
because  they  didn't  want  another  15  per  cent 
reduction  in  their  production.  Subsequent!) . 
a   5-cent-per-pound  subsidy   was   Institute*! 


on  all  export  tobacco.  However,  since  Mary- 
land farmers  had  refused  crop  control,  they 
were  not  given  the  5-cent  subsidy  even 
though,  they  point  out.  export  subsidies  are 
paid  on  other  crops  not  under  control  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Inasmuch  as  Government  assistance  Is 
granted  to  other  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported even  though  they  are  not  under  CCC 
controls,  the  Maryland  farmers  see  the  move 
as  a  retaliatory  measure. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Maryland 
farmers  were  not  advised  that  a  subsidy  was 
in  the  offing  for  export  tobacco,  a  matter 
they  feel  particularly  aggrieved  about  be- 
cause tobacco  from  this  State  has  been  ex- 
{X>rted  longer  than  It  has  from  any  other. 

Maryland's  10,100,000  pounds  exported  In 
1965  Is  close  to  the  high  for  an  Individual 
state.  Kentucky-Tennessee  together  shipped 
out  21,600,000  pounds  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
In  the  same  year.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  which 
originates  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida  and  Alabama,  was 
purchased  overseas  to  tlie  tune  of  395.586.- 
000  pounds.  Eight  states  contributed  to  the 
53,011,000  pounds  of  burley  that  went  to 
foreign  markets. 

In  dollar  volume,  almost  half  of  the  State's 
smnual  crop  is  shipped  abroad.  It  afTords  an 
Important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Maryland 
growers,  dealers,  shippers,  bankers,  and  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  Maryland's  tobacco  farm- 
ers produce  about  $22,000,000  worth  annually, 
of  which  $10,000,000  Is  sold  abroad. 

For  many  years.  Maryland  tobacco  has 
constituted  the  principal  Ingredient  In  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  of  the  popular- 
priced  Swiss  cigarette.  It  also  has  found  ac- 
ceptance and  usage  In  cigarettes  and  for 
other  purposes  In  West  Germany.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  among 
others.  Already.  Portugal  has  canceled  a 
•100.000  order  because  of  the  lack  of  a  5- 
cent-per-pound  subsidy  on  the  Maryland  to- 
bacco. Inasmuch  as  no  other  state  produces 
the  same  quality  tobacco,  the  European  man- 
ufacturers win  not  make  up  that  difference 
by  buying  elsewhere  In  this  country,  but 
Instead  will  work  on  a  blend  of  tobaccos 
from  Italy.  Yugoslavia,  and  Japan  which  Is 
the  closest  that  can  be  achieved  as  a  substi- 
tute to  that  from  Maryland. 

The  other  two  states  excluded  from  the 
5-cent  subsidy,  according  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  press  release  of  June  10.  are 
Pennsylvania  with  Its  filler  tobacco  and 
Connecticut's  cigar  wrapper — also  because 
those  farmers  balked  at  crop  controls.  The 
Amlsh  In  Pennsylvania  resist  any  kind  of 
government  control.  However,  since  their 
percentages  of  exports  are  comparatively 
negligible,  these  states  are  not  as  hard  hit 
as  Is  Maryland. 

The  reason  for  the  subsidy,  the  release 
said.  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  selling  less 
of  the  world's  tobacco  than  ever  although 
the  over-all  purchases  have  Increased  among 
foreign   nations. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  over-all  amount 
of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States, 
the  export  subsidy  also  was  Instituted  to 
help   the  balance-of-payments. 

However,  say  the  tobacco  men,  tbat  p>or- 
tlon  of  the  business  that  was  Maryland's  will 
be  completely  lost  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments if  this  State  Is  continued  to  be  denied 
the  subsidy  since  the  users  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco will  go  to  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  other  countries  to  whip  up  a  blend  of 
tobacco  as  near  to  Maryland's  as  possible. 
Other  points  they  make  are; 
1.  The  matter  of  production  control  Is 
supposed  to  be  voluntary  In  this  country, 
not  mandatory  The  decision  was  strictly 
administrative,  not  a  legal  requirement. 

3.  Bven  though  there  Is  no  production 
control  In  the  State  this  year,  the  actual 
amount  to  be  marketed  will  be  less  ^han 
ever.  Maryland  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
double  Its  production  overnight  as  are  North 


and  South  Carolina  where  there  Is  still  sulG- 
clent  cheap  labor.  The  Maryland  tobacc. 
region  Is  too  close  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, making  the  labor  market  very  limited 
Tobacco  is  still  a  product  that  must  be  han- 
dled by  hand. 

3.  Calvert  county,  one  of  the  five  coun- 
ties hardest  hit  by  this  decision,  Is  considered 
a  depressed  area  and  therefore  should  qualify 
for  all  Federal  help  possible. 

4.  The  30,000, OOO-poiuid  surplus  about 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  was  com- 
plaining In  Maryland  dates  back  to  th.- 
drought  year  of  1963  and  was  created  under 
the  price  support-production  control  pri  - 
gram.  That  stirplus  tobacco  happens  to  bt- 
generally  undesirable  because  It  was  too  dry 
Drought  conditions  create  bad  tobacco  crop? 
Mathematically  It  exists,  but  one  crop  failure 
could  wipe  out  the  entire  surplus. 

3.  Friendly  foreign  nations  who  prefer 
Maryland  tobacco  are  being  slapped  In  the 
face  because  others  are  given  the  5-cent  sub- 
sidy and  they  are  forced  either  to  pay  more 
money   or    look   for    another    product. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  West  German 
Interests  became  a  substantial  buyer  in  the 
Maryland  market  after  a  German  cigarette 
manufacturer  adhered  to  the  request  of  h:~ 
customers.  In  the  Bavarian  region  adjacen- 
to  Switzerland,  and  purchased  the  same  mix 
His  sales  shot  up  dramatically. 

Without  the  export  subsidy,  however 
Maryland  may  be  faced  with  a  repetition  of 
Its  experience  of  losing  the  French  market 
during  World  War  I  when  Prance  was  un- 
able to  obtain  Maryland  tobacco.  The 
French  cigarette  manufacturers  substituted 
tobacco  grown  In  Madagascar  for  the  Mary- 
land jjortlon  of  their  blend  and  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  50-odd  years. 

Say  the  tobacco  men  further :  The  problem 
Is  one  for  the  entire  State  even  though  the 
farmers  are  concentrated  In  Anne  Arundel 
St.  Marys.  Prince  Georges.  Calvert,  and 
Charles  counties;  the  entire  economy  of  these 
less-alBuent  counties  Is  at  stake:  a  negative 
response  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion could  result  in  the  entire  State  having 
to  assist  the  hard-hit  farmers. 
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CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1966 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HR.  13161)  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
ottr -elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  20,  1966.  pp.  28192- 
28205,  Congressional  Record.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 


most  satisfactory  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966. 

The  report  on  this  bill  was  filed  in  the 
House  as  Report  No.  2309.  I  therefore 
shall  not  verbally  duplicate  the  report, 
but  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  The 
remarks  I  shall  make  should  be  consid- 
ered an  amplification  of  the  agreements 
.^set  forth  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  in  certain 
respects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONF-ERENCE    REPORT     (RePT.    No.    2309) 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.unendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
:3161)  to  strengthen  and  Improve  programs 
of  assistance  for  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
:'  allows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
nient  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
igree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as  fol- 
;ows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop<>sed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.taendments  of  1966'. 


riTLE     I AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     ELEMENTARY 

.\ND     SECONDARY     EDUCATION     ACT     OF     196  5 

Part  A — Financial  assistance  to  edtica- 
tional  agencies  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families 

"Revision  of  Authorization 
"Sec.  101.  Section  202  of  the  Art  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-flrst 
Congress,  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "Duration  of  Assistance 
"Sec.  202.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
:ordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agencies 
ror  tlie  period  beginning  July  1.  1965.  and 
ending  June  30,  1968.' 

"Grants  with  Respect  to  Certain  Indian 

Children 
'Sec.  102.  Section   203(a)(1)    of   such   Act 
'.'  September  30,   1950.  Is  amended  to  read 
is  follows: 

"•Sec.  203.   (a)(1)(A)   There  Is  hereby  au- 
Uiorlzed   to  be  appropriated  for  each  "fiscal 
rear  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  appropriated   for   such 
year  for  payments  to  States  under  section 
207(a)     (other    than    payments    under    such 
section   to  Jurisdictions   excluded   frran   the 
term  "State"  by  this  subsection) .    Tlie  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated   pursuant    to    this    paragraph    among 
Puerto  Rico,    Guam,   American    Samoa     the 
virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust   Territory  of 
tlie  Pacific   Islands   according    to    their    re- 
T^i^"^  "«e<^  ^or  such  grants.     In  addition 
M  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  amount  necessary 
^make  payments  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
!B)  Of  this  paragraph,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
wding  June  30,  1967,  the  amount  necessary 
w  meet    the   special    educational    needs    of 
Mucatlonally  deprived  children  on  reserva- 
«0M  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
K^ools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
department  of  the  Interior.    The  maximum 
pant  which  a  local   educational   agency   In 
"«rto   Rico,   Guam,    American    Siunoa.   the 
'V,.  D   ^^i*^'^'   a'^d   the  Trust  Territory   of 
^  Pacific  Islands  sliall   be   eligible   to   re- 
^ve  and   the   terms  upon   which   payment 
•"^  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"'(B)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of-State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average'  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  in  which  the 
agency  is  located," 

'"Payments  to  State  Educational  Agencies  for 
Assistance   In  Educating   Migratory   Chil- 
dren of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers 
"Sec    103.  (a)   Section  203 (ai   of  such  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph   (5)    the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"'(6)    A  State   educational   agency  which 
has  submitted  and  had  approved  aii  appli- 
cation  under  section  205(c)    for  any   fiscal 
year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for 
that  year  under  this  title  for  esUiblishing  or 
improving  programs  fop  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers.    The  max- 
imum total  of  grants  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  In  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall   be   an   amount   equal   to   the   Federal 
percentage  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  (A) 
the    estimated    number   of   such    migratory 
children   aged   Hve   to  seventeen,    inclusive 
who  reside  In  the  State  full  time    and   iB)' 
the   full-time   equivalent   of   the   estimated 
number    of    such    migratory    children    aged 
five   to   seventeen,   Inclusive,   who   reside   in 
the   State  part  time,  as  determined   by  the 
Commissioner   In    accordance    with    regula- 
tions.    For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  the  United 
States   shall    be   the   aggregate   current    ex- 
penditures, during  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding  the   fiscal  year  for  which   the  com- 
putation  is   made,   of   all   local   educational 
agencies   (as  defined   In  section  303(6)  (A)) 

«''./^o.  V"'^'^  ^***^«  (including  only  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 
plus  any  direct  current  expenditures  by 
States  for  operation  of  local  educationa'l 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures 
"r  =^.^e).  divided  by  the  aggregate  number 
or  children  in  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public  ed- 
ucation during  such  preceding  year  ' 

"(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"  '(c)  (1)  A  State  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  such  agencies  may  apply  for 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  title 
to  establish  or  Improve,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  programs 
of  education  for  migratory  children  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  approve  such  an  application  only 
upon  his  determination — 

'"(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratorv 
agricultural  workers,  and  to  coordinate  the.se 
programs  and  projects  with  similar  programs 
and  projects  In  other  States.  Including  the 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  children: 
"■(B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
wiu  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  III 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964' 
and 

"■(C)    that   such   programs   and   projects 
will  be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a 
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manner  consistent  with  the  basic  objectives 
of  clauses  (1)(B)  and  (2)  through  (8)  of 
subsection  (a),  and  of  section  206(a). 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  appUcation  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  alter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"'(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  con- 
duct educational  programs  for  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  that  It  would  result  In  more  efficient  and 
economic  administration,  or  that  it  would 
add  substantially  to  the  welfare  or  educa- 
tional attainment  of  such  children  he  may 
make  special  arrangements  with  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  in  one  or 
more  States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  set 
aside  on  an  equitable  basis  and  use  all  or 
part  of  the  maximum  total  of  grants  avaU- 
able  for  such  State  or  States." 

"(c)(1)  The  porUon  of  section  206(a)  of 
such  Act  which  precedes  clause  (1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'participate  in  the 
program  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  participate  under  this  title  (except 
with  respect  to  the  program  described  In 
section  205(c)  relating  to  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers)". 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  207(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  'it 
and"  after  "the  amount  which". 

"'(3)  Section  210  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  206(b) "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  205(c)   or  206(b)" 

•"(4)  Section  2U(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed  by  striking  out  "section  206(a)"  and  In- 
onfi""^^.   ^^    ^'^"   thereof    "section   205(c)    or 

"Payments  on  Account  of  Neglected  or 

Delinquent  Children 
"'Sec.   104.    (a)    "The  first  sentence  of  sec- 

^n°''io^.n^',^**^'    °^   ""'^^   ^^"^   °^   September 
30    1950,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 

follows  "multiplied  by"  and  substituting- 
the  number  of  children  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in  families 
haWng  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  the 
low-income  factor  (established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)).  (B)  in  families  receiving 
an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the  low- 
Income  factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c) )  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  (C)  living  in 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being  sup- 
ported in  foster  homes  with  public  funds." 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
203(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  and  famiUes 
in  such  county  or  counties"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  number  of  children  of  such 
ages  in  such  county  or  counties  who  are 
described  in  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  the 
previous  sentence,'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out,  In  the  part  which  pre- 
p^,^  paragraph  (1),  all  that  follows  after 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  there,-3f  'described  In 
Clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  •• 
(2)  striking  out  In  paragraph  (i)  'the 
number  of  such  chUdren  of  such  families" 
each  time  that  it  appears  and  substituting 
the  number  of  such  children"; 

"•(3)  striking  out  in  para^graph  (2)  'the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  of  families 
With  such  income"  and  substituting  "the 
number  of  such  children";  and 

"(4)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  'the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  of  famlUee 
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at  such  income'  and  •ubatltutlng  'tbe  niun- 
ber  of  such  children' 

"(d>  The  UiLrd  sentence  of  subeecuon  (d) 
of  such  section  203  Ls  amended  by  InsertlDg 
'.  and  the  number  of  children  of  such  agea  1  v- 
Ing  In  tr^tuutlons  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  ot  being  supported  In  footer  hon  ee 
with   public   funds,'  before  'on   the  basts  ('f 

"(6  1  Section  3031 B)  of  such  Act  is  f urU  er 
amended  by  liL8«rtlng  after  paragraph  i6)  as 
added  by  this  Act  an  additional  paragraph 
as  folluws 

"  "iTi  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  whl:b 
la  directly  reeponslbie  for  providing  free  pub- 
lic education  for  children  in  Institutions  lor 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  ma::l- 
mum  grant  which  that  agency  shall  be  ellitl- 
ble  to  receive  under  this  title  for  any  as<«l 
year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
percent^e  of  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture In  that  State  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  such  children  In  average  dally  attendan<;e. 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
schools  for  such  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  that  State  agency.  In  the  meet 
recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available.  Such  State  agency  shall  use 
payments  under  this  title  only  for  prograios 
and  projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  where  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities )  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  such  children  ■ 

"Eligibility  for  Orants;  Clarifying  Definition 

ot     Average    Per   PupU    Expenditure'    In    a 

State 

"Sec   1(36     (a) 

"(1)  Se<^'tlon  203(bUn  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
shall  b<?  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'at 
least  ten  ' 

'•(3 1  Section  203(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'shall  be  one  hun- 
dred or  more'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  ther«of 
shall  b«  at  least  ten.' 

"(bi(l)  Paragraph  (3)  of  s«ctlon  303(a) 
of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by  Inserting  'or.  If 
greater.  In  the  United  States  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  and  the  last  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  '  after  'average  per  pu- 
pil expenditure  that  State" 

"(2)  Paragraph  i5)  of  section  203(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or.  If 
greater.  In  the  United  States  (which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sentence  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia."  after  In  that 
SUte" 

"(3  I  TTie  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section s.nall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1967. 

"(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
(3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Kor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'"average  per  pupU  ex[>endlture'"  In  a  State. 
or  In  the  Tnited  States,  shall  be  the  aggregtite 
current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Ls  made,  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(0) 
(A)  In  the  State,  or  In  the  United  States,  as 
the  case  may  be.  plus  any  direct  current 
expendr.ures  by  the  Stat*  for  operation  of 
such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources 
of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  jf  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  precedl.ig 
year.' 

"Ralatng    the    Low-Incc:>me   Factor    .\fter 
June  30.  19/57 

"Btc  10«  Section  303iC)  of  su-h  A.n  of 
September  30.  19&0.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"  '(c)  For  the  purp.'see  of  this  section,  the 
"Fsderal  p>erceniage  '  shall  b«  50  per  centum 
and  the  low-income  factor"  shall  be  ta  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  19M.  and 
ttas   flacal    year   ending    June    30     1»«7       For 


tbe  fUcal   year  ending  June   30.    1068.   they 
shall   be  SO  per  centum  and  (3.000.  respec- 
tively • 

"Using  Most  Recent  Ald-for-Dependent-Chll- 
dren  Data  Available  After  June  30.  10M 
"S«c  107.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
.years  beginning  after  June  30.  1966,  the  third 
sentence  (as  amended  by  section  104  of  this 
Act)  of  section  303(d)  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950,  Is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  such  ages  from  families 
receiving  an  annual  Income  in  excess  of  the 
low-Income  factor  from  payments  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
Utle  IV  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act.  and  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  living  In 
Institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  in  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  cal- 
endar or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  Is  later.' 

"Repealing  Provision  for  Special  Incentive 
Orants 
"S«c   108   (a)   Title  II  of  such  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1060,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  304. 

"(b)  Such  Utle  II  Is  further  amended  by — 
"iD  striking  out  basic  grant",  "BASIC 
ORANTS"  and  'basic  grnnts'  each  time  they 
occur  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'grant', 
'ORANTS'  or  'grants',  as  the  case  may  be; 
"(3)  striking  out  "or  a  8p>«<:lal  Incentive 
grant'  in  the  portion  of  section  30S(a)  which 
precedes  clauss  ( 1 1 :   and 

'(3)  striking  out  In  section  207(a)  (3)  tbe 
portion  which  follows  the  comma  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  'except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  ezc««d  tbe  maximum  amount 
determined  for  that  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  • 

"Treatment  of  Income  of  Employees  Receiv- 
ing Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
"8ec.  108.  The    following    new    section    Is 
added  Immediately  after  section  313  of  such 

Act: 

"  'Treatment  of  Earnings  for  Purposes  of  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
""ate.  313.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  403  of 
such  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  pro- 
vide that  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-four  months,  the  first  985  earned  by 
any  person  In  any  month  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  pro-am  assisted  under  this 
UUe  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded  (A) 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  person 
under  such  approved  State  plan  or  ( B  i  in 
determining  the  need  of  any  other  Individual 
under  such  approved  State  plan. 

"  "(bi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  Is  otherwise  entitled  under 
utle  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
period  before  the  fourth  month  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  State's  first  regular  leg- 
islative session  which  adjourns  more  than 
sixty  days  after  enacUnent  of  tbe  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966.  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  such  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.' 

"Providing  That  a  Program  or  a  Project  Must 
Be  at  Least  a  Certain  Minimum  Slxe  To 
Be  Approved 

"Sw:  110  Section  305(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1950,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "needs'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
to  this  end  Involve  an  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  (3.500.  except  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agMMy  may  with  recpect  to  any  appli- 
cant reduo*  tt»  t3  500  reqtxtTMncnt  if  It  de- 


termines that  It  would  be  Impoasltle,  for 
reasons  such  as  distance  or  difficulty  of  travel 
for  the  applicant  to  Join  effectively  with  other 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirement;". 

"'Uses   of  Granted   Funds   and   Coordination 
With  Other  Progrrams 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  205(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  of  September  30.  1960,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '(Including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  where  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities!'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(Including  the 
acquisition  of  equipment,  and.  where  neces- 
sary, the  construction  of  school  facilities 
and  plans  made  or  to  be  made  for  such  pro- 
grama,  projects,  and  facilities)'. 

"(b)  Section  205(a)  (1 )  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  before  the  temi- 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■ :  Provided,  That  the  amount  used  for  plana 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  amount  determined 
fcH"  that  agency  for  that  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  or  $2,000,  whichever  is  greater'. 

"(c)  Section  206(a)  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950.  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  (5).  (6).  (7).  and  (8)  as  {6(, 
(7).  (8).  and  (9).  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (4)  the  folldwing 
new  parag^ph : 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
payments  for  planning,  (A)  that  the  plan- 
ning was  or  win  be  directly  related  to  pro- 
grams or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  has  resulted,  or  Is  reasonably 
likely  to  result.  In  a  program  or  proJ»;ct  which 
will  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
that  planning  funds  are  needed  because  of 
the  Innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  proj- 
ect or  because  the  local  educational  agency 
lacks  the  resources  necessary  to  plan  ade- 
quately for  programs  and  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  this  title.'. 

"(d)  Such  redesignated  paragraph  (8)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow«: 

"  '(8)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  Bch(X)l  facilities,  that.  In  devel- 
oping plans  for  such  facilities  due  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  compliance  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre.scrlbe  or 
approve  In  order  to  Insure  that  facilities  con- 
structed with  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  title  shall  be.  to  the  extent  appropriate 
In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facili- 
ties, accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped 
persons;' 

"(e)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  paragraph,  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"  '(10)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that.  In  devel- 
oping plans  for  such  facilities,  due  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture and  design,  and  to  the  Inclusion  of 
works  of  art  ( not  representing  more  than  1 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project!  ' 

"(f)  Title  VH  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  161  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  703  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"■(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering programs  which  may  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  programs  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  such  acta,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable for  the  purposes  of  such  Acts  shall 
( 1 )  coordinate  such  programs  on  the  Federal 
level  with  the  programs  being  administered 
by  such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 
(3)  require  that  effective  procedures  be 
adopted  by  State  and  local  authorities  tc 
coordinate  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  and  projects  carried  out  under 
such  .^cts  with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams having  the  same  or  similar  purposes. 
Including  community  action  programs  under 
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::tle  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

Computing  Amount  of  Payments  for  State 

Administrative  Expenses 
•Sec.  112.  Clause  (1)   of  section  207 ib)   of 
^uch  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  Is  amended 
:o  read  as  follows: 

■••(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
^ants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State  as  determined  for  that  year 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  208,  or". 
•Provlslona  To  Encourage  Ix)cal  Effort 
■Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  207(c)  (2i  of  such 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  U  amended  by 
ilrlklng  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1984"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'for 
lie  second  preceding  fiscal  year'. 

(bi    Section    203(a)(3)"  of    such    .Aict    Is 
^mended  by  striking  out  ■igee^  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '1967'  and  by  striking  out  ■SO 
per  centum'   both  times  It  appears  and   In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof    '50  per  centum'. 
Continuing  and  Revising  Provisions  for  Ad- 
justments  Where   Necessitated   by  Appro- 
priations 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  208  of  such  Act  of 
September  30,  1950.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'for  any  fiscal 
year'. 

■'(b)  Such  section  208  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
In  order  to  permit  reductions  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  t*  be  offset 
at  least  In  part,  the  Commissioner  may  set 
dates  by  which  (1)  State  educational  a'gen- 
A»  must  certify  to  him  the  amounts  for 
which  the  applications  of  educational  agen- 
cies have  been  or  will  be  approved  by  the 
State,  and  (2)  State  educational  agencies 
referred  to  In  section  203(a)(6)  must  file 
ippUcatlons.  The  excess  of  d)  the  total 
of  the  amounts  of  the  maximum  grants 
computed  for  all  educational  agencies  of  any 
State  under  section  203,  as  ratably  reduced 
under  this  section,  over  (2)  the  total  of  the 
amounts  for  which  applications  of  agencies 
of  that  State  referred  to  In  clauses  (1)  and 
i2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  are  approved 
sJiall  be  available.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, first  to  educational  agencies  In  that 
State  and  then  to  educational  agencies  in 
other  States  to  offset  proportionately  ratable 
rwluctions  made  under  this  section.' 
■Revision  In  National  Advisory  Council 

Reporting 
Sec.   115.  Section  212(c)    of  such   Act   of 
September  30,   1950.   Is  amended   to  read   as 
follows : 

'"(c)   The  Council  shall  malce  an  anmial 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
'Including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
Uie  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
Md  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each   calendar    year   beginning   after    the 
tnaetment   of   this   title.     The    President   Is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
««iment«  and  recommendations  as  lie  may 
fi»»e  with  respect  to  such  report.' 
"Short  nue  for  Title  n  of  Public  La^w  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress 
"Sec.  116.  Title  11  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 
Jw  30.   1950    (as  amended   by   this   Act).   Is 
•mher   amended    by   inserting    at    the    end 
tnereof  an  additional  section  as  follows: 
"  'Short  Title 
"Sec  214  This  title  may  he  cited  as  'Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
Uoo  Act  of  1966".' 


education  or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  free  public  education  in 
a  county,  township,  independent,  or  other 
school  district  located  within  a  State  Such 
term  Includes  any  State  agency  which  di- 
rectly operates  and  maintains  facilities  foe 
providing  free  public  education. 

"'(B)    For  purposes  of  title   11,   the  term 
■local  educational   agency"  means  a   public 
board  of  education  or  other  public  authority 
legally  constituted  within  a  State  for  either 
administrative  control  or  direction  of.  or  to 
perform  a  service  function  for,   public   ele- 
mentary   or    secondary    schools    in     a    city 
county,    township,    school   district,   or    other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are 
recognized   In  a   State   as   an   administrative 
agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.     Such  term  Includes  any  other  pub- 
lic institution  or  agency  having  administra- 
tive control   and  direction   of  a   public   ele- 
mentary   or   secondary   school,    and    it    al.so 
Includes    (except    for    purposes    of    sections 
203(a)(2),  303(b),  and  205(a)(1)  )  any  State 
agency  which  Is  directly  responsible  for  pro- 
viding free  public  education  for  handicapped 
children   (Including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of   hearing,   deaf,   speech   Impaired,   visually 
handicapped,      seriously      emotionally      dis- 
turbed,  crippled,   or   other  health    impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial  education)    or  for  children   In   in.-^t'tu- 
tions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children.' 
"(2)    The  first  sentence  of  section   203(a) 
(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
',  on  a  non-school -district  basis,'. 

■■(3)  Section  203(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(A)'  alter  ■(3)'  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
paragraph as  follows: 

"  '(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational 
agencies  which  serve  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
same  geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
local  educational  agency  which  provides  free 
public  education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  Stat* 
educational  agency  may  allocate  "the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  In  such  manner  as  it  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,' 
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■  Revision  In  Authorization  for  Title  II    and 
Provision   for  Indian   Children   In   Schools 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
■■Sec.   122.  Section  202(a)    of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  202.   (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  each   fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  vear  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  '201(b)      The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated   pursuant    to   this   para^aph   among 
Puerto    Rico,    Guam,    American    Samoa     the 
Virgin    Islands,   and    the   Trust   Territory   of 
the    Pacific    Islands    according    to    their    re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  thU  title 
In  addition,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  he  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to 
(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary    for    such    assistance    for    children 
and    teachers   in   elementary   and   secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department    of    the    Interior,    and    (B)    the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  amount   necessary 
for  such  assistance  for  children  and  teachers 
in   the   overseas   dependents   schools   of   the 
Department    of    Defense.      The    terms    upon 
which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall   be 
made  to  tlie  Secretary   of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant   to   such   criteria   as   the   Commis- 
sioner   determines   will    best   carry   out    the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

•■  '(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for  car- 
rying out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  201(b),  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
sums  as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  In  such  schools 
In  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of  children 
so  enrolled  shall  be  determined  bv  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
shall  not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
V  irgln  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,' 


"Definitions 
Broadening  definition  of  'local  educational 

agency' 

"8ic.   117.   (a)(1)    Section   303(6)    of  such 

'^  of   September   30,    1950,    Is   amended   to 

''•d  M  follows: 

"(8)  (A)  For  purposes  of  title  I,  the  term 

'ocal  educational  agency"  means  a  board  of 


'Providing  for  a  more  precise  definition  of 
■current  expenditures' 

"(b)  Section  303(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(5)  The  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. Including  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion. Instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges, 
and  net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for 
food  services  and  student  body  activities,  but 
not  Including  expenditures  for  community 
services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  or 
any  expenditures  made  from  funds  granted 
under  title  n  of  thU  Act  or  title  n  or  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965." 

■Parf  B — School  library  resources,  textbooks, 

and    other    instructional    materials 

"Appropriations  Authorized 

"Sec.  121.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-10)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966 
$125,000,000  for  the  nscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1868;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1969,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  stuns  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  th»  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.' 


■AdmliUstratlve  Expenses  and  Improved 
Coordination 

■■Sec.  123.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  through  the  end 
of  clause  ( 3 )   of  such  section : 

"■Sec.   203.    (a)    Any   State   which   desires 
to  receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  sub-" 
mlt   to   the   Commissioner   a   State   plan    In 
such  detail  a*  the  Commissioner  deems  nec- 
essary, which — 

'■■(1)  designates  a  State  agency  which 
shall,  either  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  other  State  or  local  public  agencies  act 
as  the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

■■'(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  section  202  will  be  expended  solely  for 
(A)  acquisition  of  library  resources  (w'hich 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  means  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  audiovisual  materials 
and  other  related  library  materials),  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  for  the  use  of  children 
and  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  State,  and  (B) 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  including 
(1)  the  development  and  revision  of  stand- 
ards relating  to  library  resources,  textbooks 
and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials  furnished  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State, 
and  (li)  the  distribution  and  control  by  a 
local  educaUonal  agency  of  such  library  re- 
sources,  textbooks,   and   other   Instructional 
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matenala  in  carrying  out  luch  St*t«  plan 
for  Uie  u»«  ot  c!iUdr«n  and  teachers  In  schools 
referred  to  In  clauae  (A),  except  that  the 
amount  used  for  administration  ot  the  SUte 
plan  for  any  Oscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equAl  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  tlUe  for  that 
year  or  150.000,   whichever   la   greater; 

••  '131  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  uaed  in 
allocating  library  resources,  textbooks  and 
other  printed  and  published  InatrucUonal 
materials  provided  under  thl5  Utle  among 
Uie  children  and  teachers  of  the  St*ve. 
which  criteria,  shall — 

•  ■,  \i  take  into  consideration  the  relative 
need  as  determined  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  chUdren  and  teachers  of  the  State  for 
such  library  resources,  textbooka.  or  other 
instructional  materials. 

■••(B)  provide  assurance  that  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  law  such  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructlcnal 
materials  will  be  provided  on  an  equitable 
bttals  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
in  private  elemenUry  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  which  comply  with  ttoe  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  of  the  State  or  are 
other*-lse  recognized  by  It  through  some 
procedure  customarily  used  In  the  State,  and 
■iC)  provide  assurance  that.  In  order 
to  secure  the  effective  and  efHclent  use  of 
Federal  funds,  there  will  be  appropriate  co- 
ordination at  both  State  and  local  levels  be- 
'ween  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  Ubrary  reeourccs  and 
the  program  (If  any )  carried  out  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
C.3C    ch.  16)  ;'. 

■Part  C — Supplementary  educational  centin 

and  servicei 

•Appropriations  Authorised 

"Ssc.  131  Section  301(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  granU 
under  tiUs  Utle.  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  HOO.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
»175  000  000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June 
30  1967.  and  »500,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal  y«&r 
endlng^yine  30.  1969.  and  the  succeedlig 
fiscal  vear  only  such  sums  may  be  appio- 
prlated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.' 
•BevUlon  In  Authorization  for  Title  III.  and 

Provision  for  Indian  ChUdren  in  Schools 

Operated     by     the     Department     of     the 

Intertor 

"Sic  132  Section  302(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

••  Sec  302.  (ai  ill  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
grants  under  this  Utle.  The  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  piaragraph  among  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title  In  ad- 
dition, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  he  shall  apportion  from  such  amount 
to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and 
■econdarv  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  '.he  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
(B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children 
and  tea»:hers  !n  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Th» 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
pose shai;  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
b*  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 


the  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Utle. 

"•(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  301  (bi.  the  Cocnmla- 
sloner  shall  apportion  $200,000  to  each  State 
and  shall  apportion  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  among   the  States  as  follows: 

"  •(A)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  all  the  States,  and 

"  '(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  the  SUtes. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  sutMectton,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Quaro.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.' 

"Provisions  With  Respect  to  Pacllltles  Con- 
structed Under  Title  III 
"S«c.  133.  Section  304(a)(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  (C)' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'(C)  that.  In  developing  plana  for  such  fa- 
cilities, due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
excellence  of  arciiltecture  and  design,  and 
to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  repre- 
senting more  than  one  p)er  centum  of  the 
ooet  of  the  project),  and  there  will  be  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  or  approve  in  order  to  Insure 
that  feu:llltles  constructed  with  the  use  of 
Pederal  funds  under  this  title  shall  be,  to 
the  extent  appropriate  In  view  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons,  and  (D)'. 
"Special  Consideration  for  Local  Educational 
Agencies  Which  are  Financially  Over- 
burdened 

•'Sec.  134  Section  304  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  aa 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection; 
•''(c>  In  approving  appllcatlona  under 
this  title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1967,  the  Commis- 
sioner must  give  special  consideration  to  the 
application  of  any  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  making  a  reasonable  tax  efTort  but 
which  Is  nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical 
educational  needs.  Including  preschool  edu- 
caUon  for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because 
some  or  all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  over- 
crowded (as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In 
enrollment  or  otherwise),  obsolete,  or  un- 
safe." 

"Part  D — Coop^ative  Research  Act 

amendments 

•'Permitting  the  Research  Training  Program 
To  Be  Carried  Out  Through  Contracts  as 
Well  as  Grants 

"Sec.  141.  SecUon  2(b)  at  the  CooperaUve 
Research  Act  (20  U3C.  331(a)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  unlverslUes  and  colleges 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  InsUtu- 
tlons.  and  organizations  to  assist  them  In 
providing  training  In  research  In  the  field 
of  education  (Including  such  research  de- 
scribed In  secUon  503(a)(4)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965).  Including  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  training  stalT  and  currtcu- 
lar  capability  for  such  training,  and  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  US  C,  529;  41  U.8.C  5) ,  to 
provide  by  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  co- 
operative arrangements  with  them  for  the 
conduct  of  such  activities;  except  that  no 
such  grant  may  be  made  to  a  private  agency, 
organization,  or  institution  other  than  a 
nonprofit  one 


"'(2)  Funds  available  to  the  Cotnmls- 
sloner  for  grants  or  contracts  or  Jointly  ft. 
nanced  cooperative  arrangements  under  itos 
subsection  may.  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner,  also  be  used  by  the  recipient 
(A)  In  establishing  and  maintaining  re- 
search tralneeshlps,  internships,  personnel 
exchanges,  and  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowships, and  for  8tli)enda  and  allowances 
(Including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex. 
penses)  for  fellows  and  others  undergoing 
training  and  their  dependents  not  In  excess 
of  such  maximum  amounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  or  (B)  where 
the  recipient  is  a  State  educational  agency, 
In  providing  for  such  tralneeshlps.  Intern- 
ships, personnel  exchanges,  and  fellowships 
either  dlrecUy  or  through  arrangements  with 
public  or  other  nonix'ofit  Institutions  or  orga- 
nizations. 

"'(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contr.ict 
or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  for  train- 
ing In  sectarian  Instruction,  or  for  work  to 
be  done  In  an  institution,  or  a  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

"  (4)  Prior  to  January  31,  1968.  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  a  complete  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  private  organizations,  in- 
cluding benefits  received  from  such  con- 
tracts and  arrangements,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  continuation  of  the  authority  to  make 
such  contracts  and  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate organizations.' 

"Consolidating  Research  Authority  Under 
Section  2 
"Sec.  142.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

"Amending  the  Definition  of  "Construction" 
To  Include  the  Acquisition  of  Existing 
Buildings 

"Sec.  143.  Section  6(4)  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  The  terms  "construction"  and 
"cost  of  construction"  Include  (A)  the  con- 
strucUon  of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  replacement,  and 
ailteratlon  of  existing  buildings.  Including 
architects'  fees,  but  not  Including  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  land  (except  In  the  case  of 
acquisition  of  an,  existing  building)  or  off- 
site  Improvements,  and  (B)  equipping  new 
buildings  and  existing  buildings,  whether  or 
not  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  or  al- 
tered." 

'Part  E — Grants  to  strengthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  151.  Section  501(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  under  this  title,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  •25.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.' 

"Elimination  of  Matching  Requirement 
"Sec.  152.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  where  It  ap- 
pears after  'Sec  503  ".  by  striking  out  "Federal 
share  of.  and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section. 

"(b)  SecUon  303(b)(3)  of  such  Act  l« 
amended  by  striking  out  '908(a)  (4)'  and  in- 
serting in  Meu  thereof '603(4)". 


"(c)  SecUon  502(b)  of  such  Act  Is  iunended 
by  striking  out  •Federal  share  (as  defined  In 
section  503(b)  )  of  the'  and  by  sinking  out 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph   (2i    thereof. 

"(d)  Section  504  of  such  Act  13  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  503(a)'  both  times 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 503'. 

"Technical  Amendment  Regarding  Inter- 
change of  Personnel  With  States 
"Sec.  153.  Effective  as  of  April  11.  1965. 
secUon  607(c)(3)(D)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  inserting  •.  and  for  retention  and  leave  ac- 
crual purjjoses.'  after  "toward  periodic  or 
longevity  step  Increases'. 

"Demonstration  Projects  To  In.-^ure  Contin- 
uity of  Headstart  Programs 

"Sec.  154.  Section  503  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
tunended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  ln.sertmg  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and',  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•'•(11)  evaluation  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  Insure  that  benefits  obtained  by  chil- 
dren In  Headstart  and  other  preschool  pro- 
grams are  not  lost  during  their  early  ele- 
mentary school  years,  but  are  ln.<-tead  en- 
hanced so  as  to  provide  continuity  In  and 
accelerated  development  of  the  cliilds  learn- 
ing, academic  and  other  social  achievements.' 
"Part  F — Handicapped  children 
"Programs  Authorized 

••Sec.  161.  Tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating title  VI  as  title  VII,  by  redesignating 
.^ectlons  601  through  605  and  references 
thereto  as  sections  701  througli  705.  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  after  title  V  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"  'TTTLE  VI education   OF   HANDICAPPED 

CHn.DREN 

"  "Appropriations  Authorized 
'"'Sec  601.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
flscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  in  the  Initiation,  expansion,  and  Im- 
provement of  programs  and  projects  i  Includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren (as  defined  In  section  602)  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

"•(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  Is  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  $150,000,000  for  the 
riscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

"  'Definition  of  '•Handicapped  Children" 
"  'Sec.  602.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
li&ndlcapped  children"  includes  mentally  re- 
•.arded.  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
Pilred,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
•lonally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services. 

"  'Allotment  of  Funds 

"  'Sec  603.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  flscal  year 
:or  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
imount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
^enu  to  States  under  section  601(b)  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"'(2)  Prom  the  total  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  601(b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 


amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
amount  as  the  number  of  cbildren  aged 
three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
the  States.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "State"  shall  not  Include  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rlco.  Guam.  .American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"'(b)  The  number  of  children  atred  three 
to  twenty-one,  Inclusive,  In  any  State  and  In 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

"  '(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  flscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  deternilnes  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  un- 
der EubsecUon  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissii.iner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proptortlonate  amounts  were  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year. 

"  "State  Plans 

"■  'Sec.  604.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  through  its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan  in  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan 
or  a  modification  of  a  State  plan  under  this 
title  unless  the  plan  meets  the  following  re- 
quirements f 

"'(a)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  tlie  State  under 
this  title  will  be  expended,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  solely  to 
initiate,  expand,  or  improve  programs  and 
projects,  Including  preschool  programs  and 
projects,  (A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  and  related  needs  of 
handicapped  children  throughout  the  State, 
(B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and 
quality  (taking  Into  consideration  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children  >  as  to  give 
reasonable  promise  of  substantial  progress  to- 
ward meeting  those  needs,  and  (C)  which 
may  Include  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  where  necessary  the  construction  of 
school  facilities.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  preclude  two  or  more  local  edu- 
cational agencies  from  entering  Into  agree- 
ments, at  their  option,  for  carrying  out  jointly 
operated  programs  and  projects  under  this 
title.  The  plan  may  provide  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  or  $75,000  ($25,000  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Ri<?o, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands),  whichever  Is  greater,  may  l>e  ex- 
pended for  the  proper  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  (including  State 
leadership  activities  and  consultative  serv- 
ices) ,  and  for  planning  on  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level. 

•'•(b)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  .schonls.  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  participation  of  such 
children  In  programs  assisted  or  c.trried  out 
under  this  title. 

"  '(c)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  title,  and  title  to  property  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the 


uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this  title,  and 
that  a  public  agency  will  administer  such 
funds  and  property. 

"  "(d)  The  plan  must  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level 
of  State,  l(x:al,  and  private  funds  expended 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
private  funds. 

"  '(e)  The  plan  must  provide  that  effective 
procedures,  including  provision  for  appro- 
priate objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  eval- 
uating at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  In  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of,  and  providing  related  services 
for,  handicapped  children. 

"'(f)  The  plan  must  provide  that  the 
State  educational  agency  will  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  plan. 

"'(g)  The  plan  must  provide  for  making 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  pmragraph 
(e)  of  this  subsection;  and  the  plan  must 
also  provide  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"'(h)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  flscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  w^lll  be  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for,  Pederal  funds 
paid  under  this  title  to  the  State,  Including 
any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies. 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  made  available  to  any 
school  for  handicapped  children  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  203(a)  (5)  of  title  11 
of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress. 

"'(J)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance.  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  con- 
struction of  schcxjl  facilities,  that  the  project 
Is  not  Inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  and 
that  the  requirements  of  section  610  will  be 
compiled  with  on  all  such  construction  proj- 
ects. 

"'(k)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  handicapped 
children  significant  information  derived  from 
educational  research,  demonstration,  and 
similar  projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  ap- 
propriate, promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  such  projects. 

•■  'Payments 
"  'Sec.  605.  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  603,  the  Conmils- 
sloner  shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
In  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  These  pay- 
ments may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments, 

"  'Administration  of  State  Plans 
"'Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  title,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable 
notice    and    opportunity    for   a   hearing. 

"  '(b)  Whenever  the  Commission,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

"'(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  604,  or 
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"'(3)  tb«t  La  the  ftdmlalstration  of  the 
pl&n  there  U  a  failure  to  comply  subatan- 
tlally  With  any  such  provlsloaa, 

the  Corr.mJasloner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  tl^at  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  un- 
der thu  title  until  he  ta  satisfied  that  there 
U  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply 

"  'Judicial  Review 

'  Sic  S07  lai  If  any  State  la  dlaaatlafled 
with  The  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan 
submitted  under  section  S04  or  with  bis  final 
action  under  section  606 1  bi ,  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  ac- 
Uon.  file  with  the  United  State*  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
la  loc-ated  a  petition  or  review  of  that  action 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
trananutted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  "-o  the 
Coniniisaioner.  The  Commissioner  there- 
upon shall  file  Ln  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  3112  of  title  28.  Onlted 
States  Code 

'  (bi  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner. If  supported  by  substaxitlal  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify 
to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  subetantlal  evidence. 

■■  'ici  The  court  shall  have  Jurlsdlctloti  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
up>on  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28  United  States 
Code 

"  'National    Advisory   CononutMe   on 
Handicapped    CtiUdren 

"Sic  808.  lai  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional .\dvisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  additional  members,  not  leas  than  60 
per  cet.tum  of  whom  shall  be  p)ers<>nfl  affil- 
iated with  educational,  training,  or  research 
program.s  for  the  handicapped,  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
Mrvlce  laws 

"'lb I  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  re- 
view the  administration  and  operation  of 
thla  Act,  title  n  of  Public  Law  874,  Elghty- 
flrat  Congress  and  other  provisions  of  law 
administered  by  the  Commissioner,  with  re- 
spect to  handicapped  children.  Including 
their  efTect  In  Improving  the  educational 
attainment  of  such  children,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Improvement  of  such 
administration  and  operation  with  reepect  to 
such  children.  These  recommendaUons  shall 
take  Into  consideration  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  Federal  programs  for 
handicapped  children  and  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate experience  gained  under  other 
public  and  private  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  Tho  Advisory  Conrimittee  shall 
from  time  to  time  make  such  recommenda- 
tions fis  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  the 
Commissioner  and  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioner  not  later  than  January  31 
of  1968  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  The 
Commissioner  shall  transmit  each  such  re- 
port to  t.-ie  Secretary  together  with  hU  com- 
ments And  recommendations,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  trnnsmlt  such  report,  comments, 
and  rec.-)n;mendatlons  to  the  Congreaa  to- 
gether with  a.ny  comments  or  recommenda- 
tions he  may  have  with  respect  thereto 


"  "(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  HOO  per 
day,  including  travel  time;  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
Btstence.  as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
Utle  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

'•■(d)  The  Commissioner  may.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Advisory  Committee,  appoint 
such  special  advisory  professional  or  tech- 
nical personnel  as  may  be  necesaary  to  en- 
able the  Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

"  "Bureau  for  E:ducatlon  and  Training  of  the 
Handicapped 
■•  Sic  flOB  The  Commissioner  shall  esub- 
Ilsh  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  not  later 
than  July  1  1967  and  maintain  within  the 
Office  of  Education  a  bureau  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  handicapped  which 
shall  be  the  principal  agency  In  the  Office  of 
Education  for  administering  and  carrying 
out  programs  and  projecu  relating  to  the 
education  and  training  of  the  handlcapp>ed. 
Including  programs  and  projecu  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  handicapped  and 
for  research  In  such  education  and  training 

"  'Labor  Standards 
'  'Stc.  610.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
27«a-3)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
•et  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended   (40  USC    276c)/ 

"Porf  G — Diaxemination  of  information 

"Skc  171  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)  Lb  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"  'Dissemination  of  Information 

■■  "Sec  706.  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  title  U  of  Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  the  Commissioner — 

"(1)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions 
catalogs,  reviews  bibliographies,  abstracts, 
analyses  of  research  and  experimentation, 
and  such  other  materials  as  are  generally 
useful  for  such  purpose; 

■■(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demon- 
strations to  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  of  higher  education  un- 
dertaking to  initiate  or  expand  programs 
under  this  Act  or  such  title  Ln  order  to  In- 
crease the  quality  or  depth  or  broadeh  the 
scope  of  such  programs,  and  shall  inform 
such  agencies  and  Institutions  of  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  clause; 

"'(3)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  Institutions 
an  annual  report  setting  forth  developments 
In  the  utilization  and  adaptation  of  projects 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such 
Utle;  and 

'  "(4)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  ageQclea.  organizations,  groups, 
or  Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 


"  ■(  b )    There  are  authorized  to  be  appropn- 
ated   not   to  exceed   tl  500,000  for  the  fisca. 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  not  to  exce^ 
•2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3 
1968.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  lie, 
Uon.' 

"Part   H — Racial  imbalance  and  compUan. 
with    Civil    Rights    Act    of    1964 
"Ssc    181.  SecUon   704  of  the  Elementar; 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  fa«  re- 
designated by  this  act.  and  containing  a  pro- 
hibition   against   Federal    control    of   educa- 
tion)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
at   the   end    thereof   and   before   the  period 
'.  or  to  require  the  assignment  or  transpor 
tatlon   of  students   or   teachers   in  order  • 
overcome  racial  Imbalance'. 

•CompUance  With  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ibm 
"Sec.  182.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
•hall   not   defer   action   or  order   action  de- 
ferred  on  any  application  by  a  local  eduri 
tlonaJ  agency  for  funds  authorized  to  be  a^ 
proprlated   by   this   Act,   by   the   Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965,  bv 
the  Act  of  September  30,   1950    (Public  Lax 
874.    Eighty-first   Congress),    by    the   Act    / 
September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Elghtv 
first   Congress),   or   by    the    Cooperative  Re- 
search Act,  on  the  basis  of  alleged  noncom- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  thf 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  more  than  slr.T 
days  after  notice  Is  given  to  such  local  agency 
of  such  deferral  unless  such  local  agency  i; 
given  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  pr. 
vided  In  section  602  of  title  VI  of  the  CI; 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  such  hearing  to  be  he-^ 
within  sixty  days  of  such  notice,  unless  tt« 
time  for  such  hearing  is  extended  by  mutu-.i 
consent  of  such  local  agency  and  the  Coir, 
mlssloner,  and  such  deferral  shall  not  cor. 
tlnue   for  more   than   thirty  days   after  the 
close  of  any  such  hearing  unless  there  hi 
been   an   express    finding   on    the  record  o; 
such    hearing    that    such    local    educations 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VI  of  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 

"Part   I— Effective   date 
"Skc    191.  The  provisions  of  this  title  sha.. 
be  effective   with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after   June  30.    1966,   except  as  spe- 
cLflcally  provided  otherwise. 

"TTTLX    n — ITDK&AIXT    iLTPEC'lEU    ARZKS 

"Part  A — Amendments  to  Public  Law  S74 

"Amendments  to  Section  3 

"Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem 

ber   30.    1960    (Public    Law   874.    Elghty-flrs; 

Congress),  as  amended.  Is  amended  in  ibt 

following  respects: 

"Providing  an  alternative  means  of  meeting 
the  eligibility  requirement 

"(a>(l)  Section  3(c)  (2)  (B)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  after  'amount  to'  the  following 
'.  whichever  Is  the  lesser,  four  hundred  such 
children,  or  a  number  of  such  children  equal 
to". 

"(2)  Section  3(c)  (5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'percentage  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection'  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"requirements  for  eligibility  under  para- 
graphs (2)(B)  and  4(C)  of  this  subsection' 
"Method  of  determining  local  contribution 
rate 
"(b)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  3,  relating 
to  the  computation  of  the  local  contribution 
rate.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  and  the  local 
educational  agency". 

"(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  are  amended  to  read 

•" '  ( 1 )  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  SUte  Into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  dlstrlcta:  and 


•"(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
flsi-al  year  preceding  the  fis^-al  year  for  which 
he  is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  compartible  school  districts 
made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources,  by  (B)  the  aggTetmle  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public  ed- 
ucation during  such  second  preceding  fiscal 
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year. 

"(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  If,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  those  school  districts  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  d  i '  and  sub- 
stltuUng  In  lieu  thereof  If,  in  the  Judgment 
.if  the  Commissioner,  the  current  expendi- 
tures in  the  school  districts  within  the  gen- 
erally comparable  group  as  determined  under 
clause  ( 1 ) ". 

"(4)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (d)    is   amended    bv   inserting    after 
'as  the  case  may  be."  the  following     plus  any 
direct  current  expenditures  bv  the  Stat-es  for 
:he  operaUon  of  such  agencies",  and  by  In- 
serting "either  of  after  'funds  from  which'. 
■Providing  that  children  of  servicemen  shall 
be  deemed   to   reside   with    a   p:irent    em- 
ployed on  Federal  property 
■■(c)(1)    The   first   sentence   of  subsection 

(b)  of  section  3  Is  amended  by 

■lA)  Inserting  '(!)•  before  'resided  on  Fed- 
eral property". 

■■(B)  InserUng  '(2)"  before  'resided  with  a 
parent',  and 

■•<C)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  '.or  (3)  had  a  parent  who  was  en 
active  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  (as 
-leaned  In  section  102  of  Uie  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949)'. 

■'2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
n)  is  rep)ealed. 

Children  moving  into  an  area  as  a  result  of 
an  international  boundary  relocation 
"(dl  Such  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  is 
:.irther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
..4  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  amount  to  which  a 
local   educational    agency    is    entitled    under 

io.  1967.  the  Commissioner  shall  also  deter- 
mine the  number  of  children  (other  than 
^hildren  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or  any 
:her  provision  of  this  subsection  applies) 
*ho  were  In  average  dally  attendance  at  such 
schools  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year 
Ma  result  of  a  change  In  residence  from 
and  transferred  to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  re- 

S.^"s2tL°''°'""'"°"^'  '"""'^"^  °^  "^^ 
Providing  that  all  Federal  pavments  win  be 
deducted  from  gross  enUtlements  on  the 
same  basis 

t«  ritL®"^*'°°  '*'  °^  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

-m'k^'  \'^  determining  the  total  amount 
Which  a  local  educational  agencv  is  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  section  (other  than 
subsection  (c)(4)  thereof)  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  deduct  d)  such 
•mount  as  he  determines  that  agencv  derived 
from  other  Federal  payments  <as  defined  in 
»=tlon  2(b)  ( 1 )  )  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
payments  are  not  deducted  under  the  last 
wntence  of  section  2(a).  and  onlv  to  the  ex- 
nml  i!*  payments  are  made  with  respect  to 
property  on  which  children,  counted  for  pur- 
PMes  of  this  section,  live  or  on  which  their 
^nu  work,  and  (2)  such  amount  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  the  value  of  transportation 
»od  of  custodial  and  other  maintenance  serv- 
ices furnished   such  agency   by   the  Federal 


Government  during  such  year.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  make  no  deduction  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence Is  less  than  $1,000." 

"Making   the   Appropriation   for    One    Fiscal 
Year  Available  Through  the  Following  Year 
To  Meet  ObUgatlons  of  the  Current  Year 
"Sec.  202.  Sections  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the    following    new    sentence: 
'Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
any   fiscal   year   shall    remain    available,    for 
obligation    and    payments    with    respect    to 
amounts  due  local  educational  agencies  under 
this  title  for  such  year,  until  the  close  of  the 
following  fiscal  year.' 

"State  Aid  Reductions 
"Sec.  203.  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new"  subsec- 
tion: 

"  'Adjustments  for  reductions  in  State  aid 
"  '(d)  The  amount  which  a  local  education- 
al agency  In  any  State  Is  otherwise  entitled 
to  receive  under  section  2,  3,  or  4  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion (If  any)  that  the  State  has  reduced 
for  that  year  Its  aggregate  expenditures  .  from 
non-Pederal  sources)  per  pupil  for  current 
expenditure  purposes  for  free  public  educa- 
tion (as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner)  below  the  level  of  such 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  the  second  pref  ed- 
Ing  fiscal  year.  The  Conunlssloner  mav  waive 
or  reduce  this  reduction  whenever  in  his 
Judgment  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
which  would  make  Its  application  inequita- 
ble and  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  this 
title.' 

"Where  a  Local  Educational  Agencv  Cannot 
or  Win  Not  Educate  Children  Living  on 
Federal  Property 

"Sec.  204.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (gi.  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  lej"  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  "(f )    If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may  be 
expended   for   the  free   public   education    of 
children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a 
State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  such  children,  then  the  property  on 
which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act.     If  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  refuses  for  any  other  reason 
to  provide  In  any  fiscal  year  free  public  ed- 
ucation for  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  which  Is  within  the  school  district 
of  that  agency  or  which.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,  would  be  within 
that   school   district   If   It   were    not    Federal 
property,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
amount    to    which    the    local     educational 
agency  Is  otherwise  entitled  for  that  year  un- 
der section  3  or  4  an  amount  equal  to   ( i ) 
the  amount   (If  any)    by  which  the  cost  to 
the   Commissioner  of  providing   free   public 
education  for  that  year  for  each  such  child 
exceeds  the  local  contribution   rate  of  that 
agency  for  that  year,  multiplied  by   (2i    the 
number  of  such  children." 

"Prohibition  Against  Certain  Assignment  or 
Transportation 
"Sec.  205.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874;  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  U  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof  before  the  pe- 
riod: ',  or  require  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance'. 


"Amendments  to  Section  303 
"Sec.  206,  Section  303  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960.  is  amended  in  the  foUowlng 
respects: 

■Extending  to  all  property  the  provision 
which  permits  Federal  property  used  for 
housing  to  be  counted  as  Federal  property 
for  one  year  after  transfer  bv  the  United 
States 

"(a)  Clause  (B)  of  the  next  to  last  sen- 
tence of  section  303(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing our  housLng'. 

"Repeal    of   exclusion   of   property    used    for 
provision  of  local  benefits 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303(1) 
Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  '(A)  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  fcM-  the 
provision  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  in  which  such  property  is  situated.';  and 

•■(2)  redesignating  clauses  iBi,  (C).  and 
ID)  as  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C).  respec- 
tively. 

"Authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  establish 
a  method  of  counting  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  average  dally  attend- 
ance 

"(c)  Subsection  (10)  of  section  303  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(10)   Average  daily  attendance  shall   be 
determined    in    accordance    with    State    law, 
except  that  (Ai  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  children  with  respect  to  whom  payment 
is  to  be  made   imder  section  3  or  4  of  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations   of    the    Commissioner,    and    (B) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.   where   the  local  educational   agency  of 
the  school  district  in  which  any  child  resides 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition  pay- 
ment for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
child  In  a  school  situated  in  another  school 
district,  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  attend- 
ance of  such  child   at  such  school   shall   be 
held  and  considered  ( 1 1  to  be  attendance  at  a 
school    of    the    local    educational    agency    so 
making  or  contracting  to  make  such  tuition 
payment,  and  (11)   not  to  be  attendance  at  a 
schcKil   of   the   local    educational   agency   re- 
ceiving such  tuition  payment  or  entitled  to 
receive  such  payment  under  the  contract,' 
"Part  B  —Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 
"Extending    Temporary    Provisions    for    One 
Year 
"Sec,  221.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber  23,    1950    (Public    Law    815,    Eightv-flrst 
Congress).  Is  amended  by  striking  out "'1966' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1967'. 
■Reducing  Percentage  Increase  Required  for 
Eligibility    and   Lengthening   Increase    Pe- 
riod to  Four  Years 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'at  least  5  per  centum'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'at  least  6  per  centum", 

"(b)  Section  15  ( 6  I  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'base  year'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'second  year  of  the  four  year 
Increase  period'. 

■ic)  Section  15(16)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed ,  1 )  by  Inserting  "third  or  fourth"  imme- 
diately before  the  phrase  "regular  school 
year'  the  first  time  that  phrase  cxicurs  in  the 
subsection,  (2)  by  striking  out  '1963-1964" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1962-1963',  and 
(3 1  by  striking  out  'or  the  regular  school 
year  preceding  such  school  year". 

"(d)  Section  15(16)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'two'  and  Inserting  'four" 
in  lieu  thereof 

"(e)  Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(f)  In  determining  under  this  section 
the  total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
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per    pupil    cost    of    constructing    minimum 
•Chool  facilities  in   the  State  in  which   the 
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to  a  loca.1  educational  agency  on  the  basU 
of  any  application,  the  total  numtjer  of  chil- 
dren counted  for  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1), 
12).  or  I  3  I .  as  the  caae  may  be.  of  subaectton 
(a)   may  not  exceed    - 

"  '(  1 1  the  number  of  children  whoae  mem- 
bersh-lp  at  the  cloae  of  the  Increase  perloij  for 
the  application  U  compared  with  men.ber- 
shlp  in  the  base  period  for  purptoses  of  that 
paragraph,   minus 

"'i2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  the  cloee  of  the  Increase 
period  was  compared  with  membership  in 
the  base  year  for  purposes  of  such  para- 
graph under  the  last  previous  application.  If 
any  of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  which  any 
payment  has  been  or  may  be  made  to  that 
agency  ■ 

Reduction  In  the  Non-Pederal  Orow.h 

Requirement 

"Sk-  223.  Section    5(d)     of    such    Act    Is 

amended   by  striking   out  '107  per  centum' 

and    by    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    'lOe    per 

centum' 

■Extending   the   Time   for   Determining   the 
Number  of  0nhoiwed  Children  by  Author- 
izing the  Commissioner  to  Make  the  Esti- 
mate  for   a   Period    Extending  Two  Tears 
Beyond  the  Increase  Period 
■Sec  224    Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed  by  Inserting    the  second  year  following' 
Lmmed:.itely  before  the  phrase    the  increase 
period' 

'Making  the  Provisions  Relating  to  Indl&ns 
Uving  On  Reservations  Permanent 

''Swc  2JS  (a)  The  Orst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 14ib)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ending  prior  to  July  1.  19««  •  p.nd 
'.  not  to  fxceed  •80.000  000  In  the  aggregate.'. 

■lb)  The  third  sentence  of  section  14(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '.  except  that 
after  June  30  19«6.  no  agreement  may  be 
made  to  extend  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion' 

"Providing  That  Children  Who  Have  a  Parent 
m  the  Uniformed  Services  Will  Be  Con- 
sidered OS  Federally  Connected 

•'Sic.  226  lai  SecUon  5(a)  111  of  such  Act 
U  amended  by  Inserting  '.  lA)  who  so  re- 
sided' immediately  before  the  phrase  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property'  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  comma 
preceding  the  phrase  'multiplied  by  95  per 
centum'  the  following  '.  or  (B,  who  had  a 
parent  who  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uni- 
formed services  i  as  defined  In  section  103  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949)'. 

"  I  b  1  (  1 1  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
i2i  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  Inserting  '(A)' 
after  children',  by  Inserting  '(B)'  Immedi- 
ately before  residinij  with  a  parent',  and  by 
inserting  after  school  district).'  the  foUcw- 
Ing  or  iC)  who  had  a  parent  who  was  on 
acuve  duty  in  the  uniformed  servic«w  as 
denned  In  section  103  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949).'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  0(a) 
(3)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

"Children  Moving  Into  an  Area  as  a  Result 
of  an  International  Boundary  Relocation 
"S«c.  227  Section  S(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3).  by  Inserting  ';  and' 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  clause  (3)  the  following  new  clause: 
"'(4i  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
19«7.  the  estimated  number  of  children 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  In  subsec- 
tion Id  whose  membership  In  the  schools 
of  such  local  educational  agency  resulted 
from  a  change  in  residence  from  land  trans- 
ferred to  Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an 
International  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
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per    pupil    cost    of    consCnictlng    minimum 
school  facilities  m   the  State  In  which   the 
school  district  of  such  agency  Is  situated.' 
"Providing  for  Transfer  of  Title  to  Facilities 
to  the  Local  Educational  Agency  Where  It 
Is  In  the  Federal  Interest  To  Do  So 
"S«c.     228    Section     10     of     such     Act     Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  Immediately  be- 
fore the  first  word  thereof,  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"  "(b)   When  the  Commissioner  determines 
It  is  m  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.  he  may  '.ransfer  to  the  appro- 
priate local  educatlon&i  agency  all  the  right, 
title,  and   Interest  of   the  United  States  in 
and    to    any    facllltlea    provided    under    this 
section  (or  sections  204  or  810  of  this  Act  as 
In  effect  January  1.  1968)       Any  such  trans- 
fer shall  be  without  charge,  but  may  be  made 
on  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  and  at 
such  tlm«  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act " 
Where  a  Local  Educational  Agency  Cannot 
or   Will   Not  Educate  Children   Uvlng  on 
Federal  Property 

"S«c  228  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  an  additional  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"■(C)  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may 
be  expended  for  the  free  public  education 
of  children  who  reside  on  any  Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  State,  or  If  no  tax  revenues 
of  a  State  are  allocated  for  the  free  public 
education  of  such  children,  then  the  prop- 
erty on  which  such  children  reside  shall  not 
be  considered  Federal  property  fo»-tbe  pur- 
poees  of  section  6  of  this  Act ' 

"Repeal  of  Exclusion  of  Property  Used  for 
Provision  of  Local  Benefits 

"Sec  230  The  last  sentence  of  section  1S(  1 ) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  (A)  any  real  property 
used  by  the  United  States  primarily  for  the 
provlalon  of  services  or  benefits  to  the  local 
area  in  which  such  property  Is  slt\xated."; 
and 

"(3)  redesignating  clauses  |B).  (C).  and 
(D)  as  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C),  respec- 
tively 

"Providing  that  Minimum  School  Facllltlee 
Be  Usable  by  Handicapped  Persons  and 
Have  Certain  Other  Features 
■SBC  331  Section  15(10)  of  such  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  minimum  school 
facllltlee'.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  Such  regulations  shall 
(A)  require  the  local  educational  agency  con- 
cerned to  give  due  consideration  to  excel- 
lence of  architecture  and  design.  (B)  provide 
that  no  facility  shall  be  disqualified  as  a 
minimum  school  facility  because  of  the  In- 
clusion of  works  of  art  In  the  plans  therefor 
If  the  cost  of  such  works  of  art  does  not 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  (C)  require  compliance  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
or  approve  in  order  to  Insure  that  facilities 
constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
under  this  Act  shall  be.  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of 
the  facllltlee.  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons. ' 

"Including  American  Samoa  In  Definition  of 
'State" 
"Src  232  SecUon  15(13)  of  such  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  'State.'  la  amended 
by  Inserting  'American  Samoa.'  immediately 
before   the  Virgin  Islands' 

"Pari  C — effective  date 

"3mc   341    The  amendments  made  by  this 

title  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  be,jln- 

nlng   after   June    30.    1966.    except    that    ( 1 ) 

the  amendment  made  by  section  301  (b)  siiall 


be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning  afu; 
June  30.  1967.  and  (2)  if  the  amendment 
made  by  section  204  or  299  would  have  re- 
duced payments  to  a  local  educational  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966  m 
It  had  been  in  effect  for  that  year),  the 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  that  local 
educational  agency  for  fiscal  years  endlni; 
prior  to  July  1,  1966. 

"mXK     m — ADULT     EDUCATION 

"Short  Title 
"Sbc    301    This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  t 
•Adult  Education  Act  of  1966*. 

"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
encourage  and  expand  basic  educational  pr 
grams  for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English    language    limitations,    to    Improve 
their  basic  education  in  prefxaratlon  for  o- 
cupatlonal  training  and  more  profitable  en 
ployment.   and   to   become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens. 

•  Definitions 
"Sec  303.  As  used  In  this  title— 
■■(a)   The  term  'adiUf  means  any  Individ 
ual  who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 

'(b)  The  term  'adult  education'  meai. 
services  or  inatructlon  below  the  college  leM 
(as  determined  by  the  Commissioner),  f,- 
adults  who — 

"(1»  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  gradu:, 
tlon  frocn  a  school  providing  secondary  edu- 
cation and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiva- 
lent level  of  education,  and 

"(3)  are  not  currently  etu-olled  In  schoo;: 
"(c)  The  term  'adult  basic  educatlor. 
m«ans  education  for  adults  whose  inabllit. 
to  sp«ak.  road,  or  write  the  English  languap- 
constitutes  a  substantial  Impairment  of  the:.- 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  com- 
mensurate with  their  real  ability,  which  it 
designed  to  help  eliminate  such  inability  anc 
raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  Individ- 
uals with  a  view  to  ma-klng  them  less  Ukel. 
to  become  dependent  on  others,  to  improv- 
ing their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupatlona: 
training  and  otherwise  Increasing  their  op- 
portunities for  more  productive  and  proflt- 
able  employment,  and  to  making  them  better 
able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities 

"(d)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(e)  The  term  'local  educational  agency 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  wlthlr. 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  schoo. 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  j 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  Suite 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its  publk 
elementary  or  secondary  schools;  except  that 
If  there  Is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  authority  having  adminlf- 
tratlve  control  and  direction  of  adult  educa- 
tion In  public  schools  therein,  such  term 
means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

"(f)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  (except  for  the  purposes  of 
section  305(a)  )  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacinc  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

■■(g)  The  term  ■State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  if  there  Is  a  separate 
State  agency  or  officer  primarily  reeponslDle 
for  supervision  of  adult  education  In  public 
schools  then  such  agency  or  officer  may  be 
designated  for  the  purpose*  of  this  title  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law.  If  no  agency 
or  officer  qualifies  under  the  preceding  sen- 
t«noe.  such  term  shall  mean  an  appropriate 


agency  or  officer  designated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  by  the  Governor. 

"Grants  to  Statee  for  Adult  Basic  Education 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  314,  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  c«ntum 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  section 
309. 

"(b)  Prom  the  remainder  of  such  sums, 
•he  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
.rants  to  States,  which  have  Suite  plans  ap- 
.)roved  by  him  under  secUon  306  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
f  the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion 
if  adult  basic  education  programs  to  be  car- 
-.ed  out  by  local  educational  agencies. 

"Allotment    for    Adult    Basic    Education 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  available 
Mr  purposes  of  section  304(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  more 
•nan  2  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vlr- 
dn  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
.eeds  for  assistance  under  sucJi  section. 
J^om  the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall 
>:!ot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
he  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
-■er  of  adults  who  have  completed  not  more 
-.lan  five  grades  of  school  (or  have  not 
.ciileved  an  equivalent  level  of  education)  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
idults  In  all  States. 

"(b)   The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
.nder  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  vear  which 
.le  (Commissioner  determines  will"  not  be  re- 
■.iired.  for  the  period  such  aUotment  Is  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the  Stat* 
nan  relating  to  adult  basic  education   ap- 
■roved  under  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
■^allotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
i-irlng  such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may 
r.i,  to   other    States    in    proportinn    to    the 
rlglnal  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub- 
^tlon  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
rortlonate    amount    for    any   of   such    other 
•ates  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
■ie  sum  which  the  Conunlssloner  estimates 
rach  SUte  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of 
:«  SUte  plan  approved  under  this  title   and 
■-!*  total  of  such  reductions  shall  bt-  similarly 
•■^lotted  among  the  States   whose  propor- 
onate  amounts   are   not   so   reduced       Any 
.-Tioimt  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
-cUon  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
i  allotment  under  subsection  (a)   for  such 
t*af , 

"State  Plans  I 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ive its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any 
grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  through 
lU  State  educational  agency  a  Stat*  plan 
Such  State  plan  shall  be  In  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary  and 
■hall — 

'<1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  u^e  of 
■^ints.  In  accordance  with  section  S04ib) 
»'Mch  affords  assurance  of  substantia]  prog- 
ress, with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  adult 
population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
carrying  out   the   purposes   of  such   section- 

'■(21    provide    for    the    administration    of 
■--a  plan  by  the  State  educational   agency 

(3)  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
-«tween  the  State  educational  agency  and 
we  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
J«  of  such  health  Information  and  services 
lor  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
'gtncles  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
■«  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  this  title: 

■'(4)  provide  for  grants  to  public  and  prl- 

w  nonprofit  agencies  for  special  projects 

ttwner-tralnlng   and   research; 

^    (5)    provide   for   cooperation    with    Com- 

-anlty  Action   programs,   Work    E.xperience 


programs.  "VISTA,  Work  Study,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  the  anti-poverty  effort; 
"(6)  provide  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

■■(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  the  State 
under  this  title  (including  such  funds  pa:d 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies)' 
and 

■"(8)  provide  such  further  Information  and 
assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  require. 

■■|b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing, 

"Payments 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid 
from  a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants 
to  such  State.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  DO 
I>er  centiim. 

"(b)  No  payment  shall  be  mode  to  ajiy 
State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  "the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fisc^d  year. 

"(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  "title 
may  be  In  Installments  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  finds  that — 

■"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  306,  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  tlUe  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  title 
(or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure) . 

"■(b)  A  State  education  agency  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner  un- 
der section  306  or  subsection  (at  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  Statee  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  final  action  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner or  any  ofllcer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner  "there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
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proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jiu-isdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record,  the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  final,  "subject  to  the 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's  action. 
"Special  Experimental  Demonstration  Proj- 
ects and  Teacher  Training 
"'Sec.  309.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  in  section 
304(a)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  making  special  project  grants  or 
providing  teacher-training  grants  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public:  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
Including  educational  television  stations,  for 
special  projects  which  will  be  carried  out  in 
furtherance  of  the  piirposes  of  this  title, 
and  which — 

"(1)  Involve  the  use  of  Innovative  meth- 
ods, systems,  materials,  or  programs  which 
the  CommU.sloner  determines  may  have  na- 
tional significance  or  be  of  special  value  In 
promoting  effective  programs  under  this  title, 
or 

"(2)  Involve  programs  of  adult  education, 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted.  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams which  the  Commissioner  determines 
have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  com- 
prehensive or  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  persons  with  basic  educational 
deficiencies. 

The  Commissioner  shall  establish  procedures 
for  making  grants  imder  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  projects  wherever  feasible  and  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract)  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  or  universities.  State  or 
I(Xial  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations,  to  provide  training  to  persons 
engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  as  personnel 
In  adult  education  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for  per- 
sons undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  determine. 

"Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Basic 
Education 
"Sec.  310.   (a)   The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title  ap- 
point   a    National    Advisory    Committee    on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

"(b)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  have  eight  members,  consisting  of  the 
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CONGRESSIONAL   RK  ORO  —  SENATE 


October  19,  1966  I    October  19,  1966 


Commissioner    of    Education,    who    shall    be 
chairman     and    seven    other    members    who 


vision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  oer- 


plalns  the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  am-*><v1  tn  In  onnfor<»r,„. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


(Tiding 


for  development  of  projects  m  coor-      for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $150,000,000  for  flsca 
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Conunlssloaer  ol  Education,  who  shall  b« 
ctuilrnid.n.  and  seven  other  members  who 
tball  to  the  extent  poeslble.  Include  peisona 
knowledtjeable  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  public  school  ofllclala. 
and  other  persona  having  special  knowledge 
and  experience,  or  quallflcatlons  with  re- 
spect to  adult  basic  education,  and  persona 
representative  of  the  general  public  Jiuch 
Advisory  Committee  siiall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman  but  not  less  often  <han 
twice  a  year 

"  I  c )  The  Adviaory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  policies  and  procedures  jov- 
ernlng  the  approval  of  State  plans  u  ider 
section  30«  and  policies  to  eliminate  dt  pli- 
cation, and  to  effectuate  the  coordination 
of  pro^frams  under  this  title  and  other  Dro- 
grams  offering  adult  education  activities  and 
services 

••(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  re-  lew 
the  administration  and  efTectlveness  of  the 
adult  basic  education  progrsun  and  o-Jier 
federa;:y  supported  adult  education  jro- 
grams  as  they  relate  to  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto,  and  make  annual  rejxjrta  to  the 
President  of  Its  findings  and  recotrunenda- 
tlona  (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  this  title  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
services  I  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations.  TTie 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
shall  coordinate  the  work  of  this  committee 
with  that  of  other  related  advisory  commlt- 

•'(ei  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regular  full- time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  be  entltle<l  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  flxed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  ^ot  exceeding  $100  p«r 
day.  including  travel  time;  and.  while  so 
serving  iway  from  their  homes  or  regular 
plaoes  if  business,  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  sutwistence.  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently 

"(fi  The  Commissioner  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  Commissioner  shall.  In 
addition,  make  available  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  i.s«i«tance  and  such  pertinent  data 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Heaith.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

••i?i  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee m;i7  utilize  the  services  and  facllltlM  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  la 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  head  of  such  agency 

'•AdmlrUstratlon 

"Sec  311  lai  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  title,  execpt  the  making  of  regu- 
lations, to  any  oflJcer  or  employee  of  tbe 
Office  of  Education. 

••|bi  In  administering  the  provtslona  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorised  to 
uUllze  the  lervKes  .md  faclUUes  of  any  agency 
of  the  F>Hleral  Government  and  ot  any  other 
publl-  T  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution, 
In  a<:^ortiance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  thereof 

"Federal  Control  Prohibited 
•■S«c    313.    lai    Nothing   contained   in   thla 
title  shall  t>e  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 


vision, or  control  over  the  curriculum  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonel  of  any  educational  Institution  or  school 
system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished InstrucUonal  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  school  system. 

'•(b)  TTie  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education  is  authorized  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
adult  education  advisory  committees  in  order 
to  Improve  reporting  of  State  and  local  ad- 
mlnlstrauon  of  programs  under  this  title. 
Such  local  and  State  advisory  committers 
may  be  existing  groups  or  especially  estab- 
lished by  SUte  and  local  administrators  of 
the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro- 
gram Is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"Limitation 

•■S«c.  313.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  educational  program, 
activity,  or  service  related  to  sectarian  In- 
struction or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by 
a  school  or  department  of  divinity.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity'  means  an  Institution 
or  a  department  or  branch  of  an  Institution 
whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  t««ch  theological  subjects 

"Appropriations  Authorized 
"Sec.  314.  There  Is  authortzed  to  be  appro- 
priated •40,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  MCOOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1908.  for  the  purpoaee 
of  this  tlUe. 

"Repealer 
■8«c.  315  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  repealed." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C    PowrLi,. 
Carl  D    Peikins. 
John  BaAOuiAS, 
Ralph  J.  Scott. 
Hugh  Caext, 
WnxLAit  D.  Ptomo, 
Llotd  Msxds, 
JAkTsa  ScHruvB. 
Wm  Araxs. 
Albxrt  QtriK, 
Chas.  Ooooxll, 
Alphonzo  Bkll. 
Managers  cm  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
Watnb  Hoarse. 
Ral^h     W      TAaaoaouoH. 
JosjcpR  3    CtAaK, 
Jennings  Ranoolto, 
RoBkaT  Kknitkdt. 
HAKaisoN  Williams, 
WiKBTON  Piotrrr, 
J.  K  JAvrra. 

Ptlk*  Doif  INICK. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

8T*T«l«kJ*T 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13161)  to 
strengthen  and  improv*-  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  OUT  elementary  and  secondary 
BChooU.  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference   report 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  ctatjae  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  The  committee  of  con- 
ference agreed  to  a  subsUtute  for  both  the 
Hotise  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  Ex- 
cept for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform- 
ing   changes    the    following    statement    ex- 


plains the  differences  between  the  House  bm 
and  the  suttstltute  agreed  to  In  conference. 

TTTI-E      I — AMENDMENTS      TO     THE     CLEMENT\rt 
AND    8TCONDA8T    EDUCATION    ACT   OF    196.'> 

Port  A — Financial  aa.tiitance  to  educational 
agencies  for  the  education  of  children  ol 
lou -income  familiea 

Bklucatlon  of  Indian  Children 
Section  102  of  the  House  bill  provided  for 
an  authorization  equal  to  not  more  th;in  3 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  fcr  title 
I  (title  n.  Public  Law  874)  for  non-sute 
areas  and  authorized  the  Commission  to 
maJte  grants  to  Department  of  the  Interl  r 
for  programs  In  BIA  schools 

Section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment  ;s 
similar  to  the  House  provision  but  further 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  m;Ute 
payments  to  local  educational  agencies  with 
resi>ect  to  the  education  of  out-of-State  In- 
dlan  children  In  the  schools  of  such  agency 
The  payment  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  ol 
that  State's  average  f>er  pupil  expenditure 
for  such  Indian  pupU.  The  authority  u. 
make  grants  to  BIA  schools  is  for  fiscal  ye:i: 
1967  only. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  like  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Computation  of  Per  Pupil  Payments  .o 
Institutions  for   Handicapped 

The  Senate  amendment  provided,  efifectlve 
far  fiscal  year  1968.  that  payments  to  insti- 
tutions for  handicapped  children  could  be 
based  on  50  percent  of  the  State  average  or 
60  percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupU 
expenditure  whichever  Is  greater. 

The  conferees  adopt  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Minimum  Project  Size 

Section  109  of  the  House  bill  required  that 
each  project  or  program  must  Involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  not  less  than  (5.000.  Tt.f 
comparable  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  minimum  project  size  o( 
•2.500.  The  conference  agreement  Is  like 
the  Senate  provision. 

Elducatlon  of  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
Children 

The  House  passed  bill  provided  that  In  de- 
termining the  amounts  of  grants  the  Com- 
missioner will  count  children  living  In  Insti- 
tutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chlldrer. 
who  are  not  counted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  grant  to  a  Stat<- 
agency  It  also  amended  the  provisions  un- 
der which  the  State  agencies  received  pay- 
ments, adding  children  In  Institutions  lor 
neglected  or  delinquent  children  and  remov- 
ing the  present  limit  which  restricts  pay- 
ments to  those  to  whom  the  State  provides 
education  ''on  a  nonschool  district  basis." 
The  Senate  amendment  Is  similar  to  the 
House  provision  but  also  included  the  count- 
ing of  children  in  foster  homes  In  computlns 
payments  to  local  educational  agencies  The 
conferees  adopt  a  substitute  embodying  both 
concepts  of  the  House  and  Senate  provisions 
The  conferees  exp>ect  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure 
that  In  the  computation  of  the  numbers  of 
children  used  In  making  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Institutions  tbst 
care  wlU  be  employed  to  avoid  duplication 
or  overlapping  in  a  count. 

Limitation  on  Size  of  Grant 
The  House  passed  bill  raised  and  extended 
the  limit  Imposed  on  Federal  grants  under 
title  II  of  PubUc  Law  874  from  the  30  percent 
in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  40  percent 
of  the  local  school  budget  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  Senate  amendment  oontaJned  no  such 
provision  The  conferees  adopt  a  new  provi- 
sion relaxing  the  celling  to  50  percent. 

Coordination  With  Other  Comparable 
Programs 
The  Senate  amendment  deletes  provision* 
of  section  30S(a)  (7)   of  PubUc  Law  874  pro- 
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Tiding  for  development  of  projects  in  coor- 
dination with  community  action  programs 
approved  under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunities Act.  In  Ueu  thereof  the  Senate 
aniendment  added  a  provision  to  renum- 
bered section  703(c)  to  require  the  US  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  coordinate  \\'lth 
other  Federal  agencies  and  to  require  State 
ind  local  authorities  to  coordinate  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  such  projects 
vrtth  other  public  and  private  programs. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  the  Intent  that  nothing  In  the 
language  adopted  shall  be  construed  to  give 
iny  of  such  agencies  a  veto  over  the  Inltla- 
■;on  of  programs  and  projects  by  the  local 
educational  agency.  Moreover  It  Is  expected 
oy  the  conferees  that  the  ccxirdaintlon  re- 
quirements will  be  so  employed  as  to  provide 
no  delay  In  the  formulation  and  Initiation 
of  programs  and  projects.  It  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  the  coordination  required  will  prevent 
a  duplication  of  programs. 

Standards  for  Construction  for  Handicapped 
Section  101  of  Senate  amendment  amend- 
ed section  305  of  Public  Law  874  i  Public  Law 
89-10.  title  I)  to  require  In  plans  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  that  due  con.^lderatlon 
be  given  to  compliance  with  standards  to  be 
set  by  the  Secretary  to  insure  that  facilities 
constructed  will  be  accessible  to  and  usable 
by  handicapped  persons. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  In- 
cludes this  provision. 

Eligible  School  Areas 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  205 
of  title  II  of  Public  Law  874  to  provide  that 
la  order   to   be  eligible  for  a   program  or  a 
project,  a  school  attendance  area  must  have 
oncentratlons    of    educatlonallv    deprived 
lldren"   In   Ueu   of  present   language   con- 
.inlng   the   words   "high   concentrations   of 
.^lldren  coming  from  low-income  families." 
The  conferees  rejected    the   Senate   amend- 
ment with    the   understanding    that   strong 
steps  would  be  taken  by  the  administration 
to  assure  that  no  "means  test"  would  be  em- 
ployed in   determining   pupil   ellgibllitv   for 
program   benefits   In   schools   In    which' pro- 
grams or  projects  were  operating  with  Fed- 
•"sl  funds. 

Reports  of  National  Advisory  Council 

Section  115  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 

■des   that    the    National    Advisory    Council 

3iust  make  Its  annual  report  bv  January  31 

of  each  year  rather  than   by  March  31.  and 

such  report  must  be  made  to  the  Congress  as 

well  as  the  President.     The  Senate  provision 

further  contains  a  request  of  the  President 

that  he  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  recom- 

■endatlons  with  respect  to  the  report 

The  House  bill  did  not  Include  this  provl- 

n.     It   is   included   In   the   conference   re- 

-Tt. 

Short  Title 

~>ectlon  116  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  title  II  of  the  act  of  September 
JO.  1950  (title  I  of  Public  Law  89  10)  could 
welted  as  the  "Educationally  Deprived  Chll- 
arens  Act."  No  comparable  provision  was 
included  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
such  title  may  be  cited  as  'title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and    Secondary    EducaUon    Act    of 
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1965.' 

Port  B—School   library   resources.    teitbook3 
and    other   instructional    materials 
Appropriations  Authorized 
Section   121    of   the   House   bill   authorized 
•ae  approprlaUon   of   •106.000  000    for    fiscal 
ywr    1967.    and    $175,000,000    fur    Hscal    year 
i»68.  to  carry  out  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
»naSecondary  Education  Act  of  1366 
_^S«ctlon  121  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
-  prized    the   appropriations   of    «r.?5.000.000 


for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $150,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  to  carry  out  such  title. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  au- 
thorizations In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Revision  In  Authorization  for  Title  II.  and 
Provision  for  Indian  ChUdren   in   Schools 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Students  In  DOD  Overseas  Schools 
Section  122  of  the  House  bill  increased  from 
2  to  3  percent  the  amount  that  niuy  be  set 
aside  for  the  outlying  territories  and  author- 
ized the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  extending  to 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  the  benefits 
of  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of   1965.     Also,   from   the  set 
aside    of    funds    the    Commissioner    was    re- 
quired to  make  allocation  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  overseas  schools  operated 
for  military  dependents. 

Section  122  of  the  Senate  bill  contains  a 
similar  provision  with  respect  to  BIA  schools 
but  contains  no  provision  for  overseas  de- 
pendent schools.  In  addition,  tlie  Senate 
language  authorizing  funds  for  the  outlving 
areas  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
specifies  that  the  amount  authorized  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  vear 
for  grants  under  title  II  of  such  act.  whereas 
the  House  bill  specifies  that  the  authoriza- 
tion shall  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  title. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
Is  like  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  provisions 
from  the  House  bill  for  oversea-s  dependents 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Part  C — Supplemental  educational  centers 

and  services 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Section  131  of  the  House  bill  authorized 
appropriations  of  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  $575,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  for 
carrying  out  tlUe  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Section  131  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  $250,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriations  of  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1968. 

Determlnationa  of  Relative   Need 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  for 
purpoeeB  of  allocating  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  materials  under  the   title. 
the   determination  of  relative   need   will    be 
made  "from  time  to  time."     The  House  bill 
did  not  contain  this  provision.    The  confer- 
ence substitute  includes  this  provision. 
Revision  In  Authorization  of  Title  III.  and 
Provision  for  Indian  Children   In   Schools 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior and  Students  in  Department  of  Defense 
Overseas  Dependents'  Schools 
Section  132  of  the  House  bill  Increases  the 
amount  set  aside  for  outlying  areas  from  2 
to   3    percent    of   the    amount    appropriated 
under  the  title  and  authorizes  payment  out 
of  this  amount  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  supplemental  services  and  centers 
for  children  In  Its  Indian  schools  and  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  such  services  and 
centers  In  Its  overseas  dependent  schools. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  similar 
authorization  for  grants  to  Btireau  of  Indian 
Affairs  school*  but  contains  no  provision 
for  overseas  schools.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate language  authorizing  funds  for  the  out- 
lying areas  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior specifies  that  the  amount  authorized 
is  "an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  for  grants"  under  title  m  whereas  the 
House   bill  specifies   that   the   authorization 


shall  be  3  percent  of  the  sum  appropriated 

for  carrying  out  the  title. 

The  conference  substitute  is  like  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  except  that  It  includes  the 
House  provisions  with  respect  to  the  overseas 
dependents'  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  However,  the  conferees  do 
not  expect  that  any  of  the  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  construction  or  leasing  of  facil- 
ities. 

Faculties  Usable  by  Handicapped  Persona 
The  Senate  amendment  required  that  In 
developing  plans  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities that  satisfactory  assurance  be  pro- 
vided that  there  will  be  compliance  with  such 
standards  as  may  be  prescribed  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  to  Insure  that  facilities  con- 
structed with  the  use  of  Federal  funds  be 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped 
persons. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopta 
these  provisions. 

Part  D — Cooperative  Research  Act 
amendments 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. In  section  141  of  each,  amended  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
to  permit  contracts  with  public  and  private 
organizations  to  conduct  training  in  research 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  an  additional  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Commissioner  to  make  a 
complete  report  to  Oongrecs  with  respect  to 
such  contracts  or  agreements  before  January 
31.  1968. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  addi- 
tional provision  from  the  Senate  amendment. 

Compliance  With  Title  VI  of  Civil  Rlghte  Act 
of  1964 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  Commission- 
er from  deferring  action  or  ordering  action 
deferred  on  any  application  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  act,  or  any  act  amended 
by  It  on  the  basis  of  alleged  noncompliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
unless  and  until,  as  provided  by  section  602 
of  title  VI.  there  has  been  an  express  Imding 
on  the  record  that  such  agency  has  failed  to 
comply  with  such  title.  The  .Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
defer  action  or  order  action  deferred  on  any 
application  by  a  local  educational  agency  for 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by' this 
act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress, 
Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress,  or  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act.  on  the  basis  of 
alleged  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  for  more  than 
60  days  after  notice  is  given  to  such  local 
agency  of  such  deferral  unless  such  local 
agency  Is  given  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
as  provided  in  section  602  of  title  VJ  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  such  hearing  to  be  held 
within  60  days  of  such  notice,  unless  the 
time  for  such  hearing  is  extended  by  mutual 
consent  of  such  local  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner, and  such  deferral  shall  not  con- 
tinue for  more  than  30  days  after  the  close  of 
any  such  hearing  unless  there  has  been  an 
express  finding  on  the  record  of  such  hear- 
ing that  such  local  educational  agency  has 
failed  to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act 

TTTLE    n — FEDERALLY     AFTECTED     AREAS 

Part  A — ATnendments  to  Public  Law  874 

Providing     Alternative     Means     of     Meeting 

Eligibility    Requirement 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  relaxes  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  payments  to  school 
districts  under  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress 
to  3  percent  of   the  number  of  children  In 
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averag«  daily  attendance  or  100  federally 
connected  children,  wlUchever  U  leaa.  The 
comparable  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment relaxed  thu  ellgtblllty  requlremeiit  to 
3  percent  or  1.000  federally  connected  :hll- 
dren. 

The  conference  subetltute  adopt*  4C0  aa 
the  number  of  federally  connected  children 
neceasary  to  meet  thU  requirement. 

Method  of  Determining  Local  Contnb\  tlon 
Rate 

Section  201 1  b>  of  the  House  bill  reqidred 
the  ConunUaioner  to  determine  the  ocal 
contribution  rate  by  a  system  of  grouping 
generally  comparable  dlstrlcta  within  the 
State  so  that  the  local  contribution  rale  of 
KAch  agency  within  a  group  would  be  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  the  entire 
group  Under  the  House  bill  this  provision 
becomes  effective  with  respect  to  Oscal  year 
ia'j7. 

The  Senate  provision  Is  Identical  to  the 
House  provision  with  the  exception  that  the 
•effective  date  of  the  amendment  Is  not  »intll 
Hacal  year  1068. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  Seiate 
provision. 

Children  Moving  Into  an  Area  as  a  Resu  t  of 
in  International  Boundary  Relocation 

Section  201(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  affi<<nds 
subsection  (bi  of  section  3  of  Public  Law 
874  to  require  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  amount  to  wUch 
a  local  educational  agency  Is  entitled,  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  children  in  such 
schools  as  a  result  of  a  change  In  realdenc« 
from  land  transferred  as  a  part  of  a  reloca- 
tion of  an  International  boundary  of  the 
United  States. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparible 
provision  The  conference  substitute  aiopts 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Parf  B — Amendments  to  Public  Lata  .915 

Children  Moving  Into  an  Area  as  a  Result  of 

an  International  Dispute 

Section  227  of  the  Senate  amendment 
makes  provUlon  for  Including  In  the  number 
of  federally  connected  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  a  local  educational 
agency  entitlement  for  the  Oscal  year  1967. 
tho  estimated  number  of  children  whose 
membership  In  the  schools  of  such  agency 
results  from  a  change  In  residence  from  land 
transferred  to  Mexico  as  a  part  of  a  reloca- 
tion of  an  international  boundary  of  the 
United  States 

The  House  bill  contained  no  compantble 
provision  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  Senate  provision. 

Where  a  Local  Educational  Agency  Cannot 
or  Will  Not  Educate  Children  Living  on 
PWleral  Property 

Section  239  of  the  Senate  bill  provides  that 
If  a  local  educational  agency  cannot  or  will 
not  educate  children  living  on  Federal  prop- 
erty such  property  will  not  be  considered 
Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of  secUon 
5  of  the  act. 

The  House  bUI  contained  no  comparable 
provision  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision. 

Providing   That   Minimum   School   FaclUUes 

Be    Usable    by    Handicapped    Persons    and 

Have  Certain  Other  Features 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner  preacrlblng 
what  constitutes  minimum  school  faclJtles 
shall  require  compliance  with  such  st-uid- 
ards  as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare  may  prescribe  or  approv)  to 
Insure  that  faculties  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  act  be  accessible  to  and 
usable  by   the  handicapped. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparabls 
provision  The  conference  report  retain* 
the  Sei.jite  provUlon. 
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Section  600  required  the  Commissioner  to 
eatabllah  in  the  Office  of  Education  a  bureau 
which  will  b«  the  principal  agency  for  ad- 
ministering and  carrying  out  program*  re- 
lating to  the  education  and  training  of  the 
handicapped.  Including  teacher  training  and 
research. 

Section  910  provided  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  shall  b«  applicable 
for  all  construction  project*  assisted  under 
this  Utie. 

Part  G — Dl»»emination  of  information 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend, 
ment  contained  a  new  section  relating  to  dis- 
semination of  information  and  the  provUlon 
of  advice,  counsel,  technlc4il  asaUtance  and 
demonstrations  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  certain  other  agencies. 
The  sections  differ  In  that  the  House  pro- 
vUlon waived  provUlon*  of  law  relating  to 
advances  of  public  money  and  competitive 
bidding  and  the  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  11.500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  and  $2,000,000.  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
to  carry  out  the  section.  In  both  instances 
the  Senate  provisions  are  kept  In  the  con- 
ference report 

Part    F — Handicapped    children 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  title 
VI  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  Act  of    1965   providing  a   new  program 
for  the  handicapped  as  follows. 

Section  aouai  authorised  the  CommU- 
sloner  to  make  grant*  piirsuant  to  the  pro- 
rlalon*  of  thU  Utle  during  fiscal  years  1067 
through  1070  for  the  purpoM  of  asalstlng 
tb«  States  In  Initiating,  exptandlng,  and  Im- 
proving programs  and  projects  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  (a*  defined  In 
sec.  602)  at  the  praschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  school  levels. 

Subsection  (b)  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  H50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  «250  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  for  carrying  out 
the  title  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Section  603  provided  that  as  used  in  this 
title,  the  term  "handicapped  children"  In- 
cludes mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  vUually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 
multiple  handicapped,  or  other  health  Im- 
paired children  who  by  reaaon  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services 
Section  603  In  subsection  (a)  authorize* 
appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year  of  an 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
payments  to  States  under  section  801(b). 
which  the  Commlsslooer  shall  allot  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  aaslstance  under  thU  title. 
Prom  the  total  amount  app>roprlated  pur- 
suant to  section  801(b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
(other  than  the  above-mentioned  outlying 
area*)  an  amount  baaed  on  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  aged  3  to  21  In  each 
State  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
the  States. 

Subsection  (b)  provided  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  aged  3  to  21  in  any  State  and  In 
all  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satUfactory  data  available 

Subsection  (c)  provided  that  money  not 
required  by  a  State  as  determined  by  the 
Tommlsaloner  shall  be  available  for  reallot- 
<nent  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotment*  under  subsection  (a). 
The  Commissioner  shall  make  reductions  In 
sum*  which  exceed  a  State's  needs  axid  such 


reductions  will  similarly  be  reallotted  among 
the  States  with  proportionate  amounts  not 
so  reduced,  and  with  such  reallotment 
deemed  part  of  allotments  under  subsectloo 
( a )  for  the  year. 

Section  604.  If  the  State  wishes  to  receive 
grants  under  thu  title  It  must  submit  a  Slate 
plan  to  the  Commissioner.  To  be  approved 
the  State  plan  must  meet  the  following  re- 
quirement: 

( 1 )  The  plan  miist  provide  satlsfaci 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
thU  title  will  be  expended,  either  directly  or 
through  local  educational  agencies,  solely 
to  initiate,  expand,  or  Improve  programs  and 
projects.  Including  preschool  programs  and 
projects  (Including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  where  necessary  the  construcuon 
of  school  facilities),  la)  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  and  related 
needs  of  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  State,  and  (b)  which  are  of  sufficient 
size,  scope,  and  quality  (taking  Into  coiL-id- 
eratlon  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children)  as  to  give  reasonable  pnsmise  of 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  ihriff 
needs. 

(2)  The  plan  must  provide  satl&f acivr , 
assurance  that  provision  will  be  made  for 
participation  of  handicapped  children  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  program*  assuted  or  carried  our 
under  this  title. 

(3 1   The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  ,^ 
surance  that  the  control  of  funds  and  title 
to  property  derived  under  this  title  shall  be 
In  a  public  agency  and  that  a  public  agency 
win  admlnUter  such  funds  and  property. 

(4)  The  plan  must  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  not  supplant,  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  private  funds  expended  for 
the   education   of   handicapped   children 

(5)  The  plan  must  provide  that  effectl. 
procedures,  including  provision  for  appropri- 
ate objective  measurement*  of  educational 
achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  evalu.itlng 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of.  and  providing  related  services  for 
handicapped  children. 

(6)  The  plan  muat  provide  that  the  Sta' 
educational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  f'  ' 
administering   or   supervising   the   adxnini. 
tratlon  of  the  plan. 

(7)  The  plan  must  provide  for  maklr.t 
such  reports  as  the  Conunlasloner  may  re, 
sonably  require  to  carry  out  his  funcUt 
under  this  title.  Including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements,  and  the  plan  must 
also  provide  for  keeping  such  records  arc! 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  tt- 
Conunlasloner  may  find  necessary. 

(81  The  plan  must  provide  satUf actor;. 
assurance  of  proper  disbursement  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  under  thi? 
title  to  the  State.  Including  any  such  fund* 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 

(9;  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
thU  title  shall  not  be  made  available  to  an- 
school  for  handicapped  children  ellgibii 
for  assUtance  under  section  203(a)  i5i  c' 
title  n  of  Public  Law  874.  81  st  Cong. 

(10)  The  plan  must  provide  satlsfactorT 
assurance  that  construction  projects  under 
this  title  are  not  Inconsistent  with  overail 
State  plans  for  the  construction  of  schoo. 
facilities  and  that  the  provUlons  of  the 
Da vU- Bacon  Act  have  been  compiled  with 

(11)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 

eachers   of    the    handicapped    relevant   in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research, 
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demonstration,  and  similar  projects  per- 
toinlng  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

Section  605  provided  that,  from  the 
amount*  allotted  to  each  State  under  sec- 
tio!  603.  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  that 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  In  carrying  out  Us 
State  plan. 

Section  606  gave  each  State  a  right  to 
notice  and  a  bearing  before  the  Commis- 
sioner may  disapprove  Its  State  plan.  It 
gives  the  Commissioner  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  participation  of  a  State  In  the  pro- 
gram under  thU  title  whenever  it  Is  found-- 

( 1 )  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provision  of  section  604.  or 

(2 1  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  U  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provisions. 

Section  607  provided  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  approval  of  a  State  plan. 

Section  608  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  establish  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  as  Chairman,  and  not  more 
than  12  additional  members,  not  less  than 
half  of  whom  shall  be  persons  affiliated  with 
educational,  training,  or  research  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  This  committee  will  review  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  this  act  and 
other  provisions  of  law  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  handicapped 
children.  Including  their  effect  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  attainment  of  Euch  chil- 
dren, taking  Into  consideration  ex}>erience 
gained  under  this  and  other  Federal  pro- 
CTams  for  handicapped  children  and.  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  experience  gained  under 
other  public  and  private  programs  for  handi- 
capped children.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  make  an  annual  report  of  !t«  tindlngs 
and  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  will  transmit  this  report 
to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  will  in 
turn  transmit  the  report  (with  hie  and  the 
Commissioner's  comments  and  recom- 
mendations)  to  the  Congress. 

TrrLE  in — adult  education 

This  title  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
ndes  a  program  of  assistance  for  adult  edu- 
aUon.  It  has  no  counterpart  In  the  House 
Dill.    It  provides  as  follows: 

Section  301  provides  that  title  III  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Adult  Education  Act  of  1966." 

Section  302  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
title  Is  to  encourage  and  expand  basic  edu- 
:aUonal  programs  for  adults  to  eh.ible  them 
:o  overcome  English  language  Umiuition.s.  to 
;mprove  their  basic  education  in  preparation 
:or  occupational  training  and  more  profitable 
'employment,  and  to  become  more  productive 
vnd  responsible  citizens. 

Section  303  defines  terms  used  In  the  title 
Adult  education  Is  defined  to  mean  services 
r  instruction  below  the  college  level  for 
idulta  who  do  not  have  a  high  school  educa- 
•:on  or  Its  equivalent  and  are  not  currently 
t-nrolled  In  schools. 

The  term  "adult  basic  education'  is  de- 
fined to  mean  education  for  adults  whose 
aablllty  to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English 
■anguage  constitutes  a  substantial  Impair- 
ment of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  their  real 
^fJlUty,  which  is  designed  t-iD  help  eliminate 
^uch  inability  and  raise  the  level  of  education 
3f  such  individuals  with  a  view  to  making 
■hem  lees  Ukely  to  become  dependent  on 
_*hers,  to  Improving  their  ability  to  benefit 
*rom  i>xupatlonal  training  and  otherwise  in- 
creasing their  opportunities   for  more   pro- 


ductive and  profitable  employment,  and  to 
making  them  better  able  to  meet  their  adult 
responsibilities. 

Section  304,  subsection  (a),  provided  that 
from  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  a  minlmimi  of  10  percent  and  a 
maximum  of  20  percent  shall  be  reserved  for 
special  experimental  demonstration  projects 
and  teacher  training  (sec.  309  i  Subsection 
(b)  provided  that  the  remainder  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  Federal  share  ol  adult  basic 
education  programs  carried  out  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  this  tule. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  section  305,  2  per- 
cent of  the  sums  available  for  adult  basic 
education  programs  under  subsection  (b)  of 
the  preceding  section,  shall  be  allotted  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  tlieir  needs. 
The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  adults  who  have  completed  not  more  than 
five  grades  of  school  (or  the  equivalent)  in 
each  State. 

Subsection  (b)  provided  for  reallotment 
of  any  unused  allotments  under  subsection 
I  a)  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments. 

Section  306,  subsection  (a),  provided  that 
any  State  desiring  to  receive  its  allotment 
of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant  under  this 
title  shall  submit  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency  a  State  plan — 

( 1 )  setting  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants  for  carrying  out  adult  basic  educa- 
tion prorgams  which  afford  assurance  of 
substantial  progress,  with  respect  to  all 
segments  of  the  adult  population  and  all 
areas  of  the  State; 

(2)  providing  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  providing  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  the  State  educational  agency 
and  the  State  health  authority  authorizing 
the  use  of  such  health  information  and  serv- 
ices for  adults  as  may  be  available  from 
such  agencies  and  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the 
instruction    provided    under    this    title; 

(4)  providing  for  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  for  special  proj- 
ects,  teacher  training  and   research; 

(5)  providing  for  cooperation  with  com- 
munity action  programs,  work  experience 
programs,  VISTA,  work-study,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  the  antipoverty  effort; 
and 

(6)  providing  for  reports,  fiscal  control, 
and  fund  accounting  procedures,  and  other 
Information  and  assurances  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations. 

Subsection  (b)  provided  that  the  Com- 
missioner must  afford  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  he  can  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  or  modification"  thereof. 

Section  307,  subsection  (a)  provided  that 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  the  Federal 
share  for  each  State  shall   be  90 '^Ir. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  a  maintenance  of 
effort  provision. 

Section  308  provided  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  approval  of  a  State  plan. 

Section  309  subsection  la)  provided  that 
the  sums  reserved  under  section  304(a)  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  (between  10 
and  20  percent  of  the  appropriations  for  this 
title)  shall  be  used  for  making  special  proj- 
ect grants  or  providing  teacher-training 
grants  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  including  educational  telei-ision 
stations,  for  special  projects — 

(1)  Involving  the  use  of  innovative  meth- 
ods, systems,  materials,  or  programs  of  na- 


tional significance  or  of  special  value  In  pro- 
moting effective  programs  under  this  title; 

(2)  Involving  programs  of  adult  education", 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted,  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams which  have  unusual  jiromlse  in  pro- 
moting a  comprehensive  or  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  persons  with  basic 
educational  deficiencies. 

A  non-Federal  contribution  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  costs  of  projects  under  this 
subsection  (b)  would  be  required,  wherever 
feasible. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract  i  or 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  or  universities. 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to  pro- 
vide training  to  persons  engaged  as,  or  pre- 
paring to  become,  personnel  to  carry  out 
adult  education  programs.  Stipends  and  al- 
fnTf.^rt,'^°''''^v,'^  authorized  for  persons 
ente  training  and  their  depend- 

Section   310  provided   that   the   President 

a  vlvr*'V'^/°  '^^y^  °^  enactment,  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 
Basic  Education  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  Chairman  and 
seven  other  members,  including  persons 
^owledgeable  in  the  field  of  adult  "^duca! 

^nn'of^  ^""^  '°'=^'  P"''"'=  ^^^^  officials, 
and  other  persons  having  special  knowledge 

to  «H^u  H°?  °!;  '^"^"'fl^'^tlons  with  respect 
to  adult  basic  education,  in  addition  to  ren- 
resentatlves  of  the  general  public  ^ 

The  Advisory  Committee  would  review,  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
adnrunistratlon  and  effectiveness  of  the  adult 
basic  education  programs  and  related  fed- 
erally supported  adult  education  programs 

fVcL^^'"^f''^'  i^'^'^d'^g  recommendations 
f«Lc  ,  ff^  *°  ^^^^  ""^  ^nd  other  Federal 
laws  relating  to  adult  education.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 

reT;^d'''a,i\^'''  ^°'^  ""'  '''''  committed  with 
related  advisory  committees 

Section  311  contains  the  standard  provi- 
sions regarding  delegations  of  authority  and 
contracting  for  services. 

t»,^!L"?''Pi^'^*  provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  title  Shan  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  Instruction  adminis- 
tration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  In- 
stitution or  school  system,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  resources,  textbooks,  or  other 
printed  or  published  instructional  materials 
^y^any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 

Subsection  (b)  authorized  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion to  encourage  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  adult  education  advisory  commit- 
tees in  order  to  Improve  reporting  of  State 
and  local  administration  of  titles  under  thU 
title. 

Section  313  provided  that  no  grant  may 
be  made  under  this  title  for  any  educational 
program,  activity,  or  service  related  to  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  religious  worship  or 
provided  by  a  school  or  department  of  dlvin- 
Jty.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
school  or  department  of  divinity"  means  an 
institution  or  department  or  branch  of  an 
Institution  whose  program  is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them 
to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter 
upon  some  other  religious  vocation,  or  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  theological  subjects 

Section  314  authorized  appropriations  of 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $60  000  - 
000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Section  315  repeals  part  B  of  title  11  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
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Tba  cooXerencc  subaUtut«  adopU  this  tlU« 
of  the  S«aat«  amendment 

Adam  C    Powcix. 
Caal  D    PnuiiNS. 
John   Braucmas. 
Ralph  J    Scott. 
Hugh  Carst. 
WOXIAM  D    Pow). 
Llotd  Mesds 
James    U    ScHn-cs. 
Wm    Atrxs, 
AX3E>T  Qtrnc, 
Charlxs  Ooooeu., 
Axf  RONTO  Bnx, 
Uajiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  because 
I  know  of  the  Interest  Senators  have  in 
the  precise  financial  arrangements  ar- 
rived at  for  each  of  the  portions  of  the 
bin.  I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclasion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit 
No.  1.  there  be  entered  into  the  Reord, 
tables  setting  forth  the  State -by -State 
estimated  amounts  under  the  conference 
bill  for  various  titles  of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
'Seef'.xhiblt  l.> 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  although 
the  Senate  took  to  conference  for  1987 
a  bill  with  an  estimated  authorization  of 
som.e  $2  74  billion  and  return  to  you 
today  a  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  contain- 
ing authorization  of  $2.36  billion.  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  Senate  conferees  In  any  sense  caved 
In  on  money  amounts  unneces.'^arlly 
Rather,  we  followed  the  course  of  wisdom 
of  decreasing  our  first-year  amount;  in 
order  to  gain  assent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  which  originate*!  in 
the  Senate  and  had  no  House  counter- 
part 

For  example,  although  we  took  to  con- 
ference, for  the  establishment  of  our  new 
program  of  grants  for  special  education 
of  handicapped  children,  the  sum  of 
$150  million  for  this  fiscal  year  and  re- 
turned bearing  approval  of  the  program 
funded  at  $50  million  for  this  fiscal  year, 
In  doin«  so.  we  took  Into  consideration 
the  Imptartance  of  getting  the  program 
e.stabll.shed.  The  fact  that  this  fiscal 
year  is  already  far  advanced,  and  that 
In  order  to  plan  the  program  and  to  fund 
the  operation  In  this  fiscal  year,  the 
money  flKure  agreed  upon,  probably  rep- 
resents the  most  that  could  be  used  efB- 
clently  at  this  time 

In  a  similar  fashion.  In  title  I  the 
Senate  receded  from  the  $2,500  family 
Income  factor  in  the  formula  and  ac- 
cepted the  House  $2,000  family  Income 
factor  for  this  fiscal  year.  Here,  too.  we 
were  mindful  of  the  fact  that  programs 
were  already  underway  based  upon  the 
lower  fl»{ure  and  the  harsh  fact  that  In 
all  probability,  despite  our  authorization 
at  a  higher  level  were  we  able  to  secure 
it,  the  administration  would  not  request 
the  full  amount  To  that  extent.  It  la 
my  view  that  your  conferees  were  simply 
being  realistic  and  accepted  the  tempo- 
rary setback,  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
that  as  of  July  1  next,  the  full  program 
at  the  $3,000  family  Income  factor  will 
be  the  law  of  the  land 

Orie  other  sigiilflcant  change  in  title  I 
was  made  by  the  conferees  During 
hearings  we  had  received  testimony  re- 
garding a  misinterpretation  m  certain 
areas  with  regard  to  the  Intent  of  section 
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205<a)  1 7)  of  title  I.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  we  were  able  to  delete  that  pro- 
vision and  to  replace  it  with  a  coordina- 
tion provision  which  places  the  duty  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  title  I  with  those  of 
a  similar  natiire  carried  on  under  other 
field  programs  by  other  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
programs  for  Indian  children  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  and 
programs  in  titles  n  and  HI  of  the  act 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  education  of  armed  forces 
children  overseas. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Is  a  significant 
step  toward  accomplishing;  the  most 
meanmgful  objective  of  centralizing  re- 
sponsibility for  educational  programs 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  so 
that  he  may  be  held  accountable  for  the 
success  of  such  programs  as  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  In  the  educational 
field.  We  expect  him  to  coordinate  these 
programs  and  in  so  doing  to  see  to  it 
that  State  and  local  authorities  coordi- 
nate the  development  and  operation  of 
such  programs  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10  with  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams In  their  respective  areas.  In 
doing  this,  the  conferees  clearly  expressed 
their  Intent  that  nothing  In  the  language 
adopted  shall  be  construed  to  give  any  of 
such  agencies  a  veto  power  over  the  initi- 
ation of  programs  and  projects.  This  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  local  educational 
agency. 

Moreover.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the 
conferees  that  the  coordination  require- 
ments will  be  so  employed  as  to  provide 
no  delay  in  the  formulation  and  Initia- 
tion of  programs  and  projects  and  that 
the  coordination  which  Is  required  will 
prevent  duplication  of  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  $1,433,588  authori- 
zation of  title  I  also  Includes  the  full  Sen- 
ate figure  for  making  provisions  for  the 
orphans,  the  delinquents  and  foster 
home  children  payments  to  local  school 
districts  that  was  contained  In  the  Mon- 
toya  amendment  to  which  the  Senate 
gave  overwhelming  approval.  The  House 
version  did  not  contain  the  $41,210,000 
figure  which  represents  payments  to  lo- 
cal school  districts  for  the  foster  home 
children.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  bring  this  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  conference  unscathed. 

In  title  II.  the  library  title,  the  Senate 
figure  of  $128,750,000  was  accepted  by 
the  conferees. 

On  supplementary  education  cen- 
ters, title  til.  the  compromise  of  $180.- 
250.000  represents  the  difference  between 
the  House  provision  of  $150  million  and 
the  Senate  provision  of  $206  million,  and 
is.  in  my  judgment,  an  equitable  figure, 
for  this  fiscal  year 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  mention  one  part  of  the  compro- 
mise which  I  think  can  strengthen  this 
bill.  The  Senate  provision  contains  no 
reference  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
schools  overseas.  The  House  committee 
has  gone  thoroughly  Into  this  area.  It 
had  not.  however,  gone  as  thoroughly 
into  the  problems  of  youngsters  living 
on  Indian  reservations  The  conference 
proposal,  in  my  view,  happllj'  combines 


both  approaches  It  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity on  both  sides  of  the  Hill  next  year 
to  review  both  the  Indian  provisions  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  overseas  de- 
pendents provisions  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Committef 
that  the  conference  agreement  clear!-, 
stipulates  that  none  of  the  title  III  pro- 
grams as  they  apply  to  the  Departmen: 
of  Defense  Installations  envisages  arn 
construction  The  moneys  would  be  usee 
solely  to  fund  programs. 

Title  rv  of  Public  Law  89-10.  as  Sena- 
tors know,  concerns  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  amendments,  and  lam  pleascc 
to  report  that  the  conference  substituu 
retains  the  additional  provisions  of  th. 
Senate  amendment.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment on  dissemination  of  Information 
which  was  strongly  urged  by  the  dL-^tin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Texas  TMr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl,  was  brought  back  from  con- 
ference with  the  authorization  of  S1.5 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  Intact,  and 
the  Senate  provisions  accepted  by  the 
conferees. 

With  regard  to  title  V.  which  concerns 
strengthening  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation, there  was  no  money  difference  in- 
volved. The  sole  difference  was  whether 
the  State  matching  requirements  should 
be  suspended  for  fiscal  year  1968  or 
whether  the  matching  requirements 
should  be  eliminated.  Here  the  Senate 
receded  in  favor  of  the  House  provision 
for  eliminating  the  matching  require- 
ment. We  did  this  with  some  misgiving. 
but  I  think  the  experience  has  shown 
that  had  v/e  not  taken  this  step  at  this 
time  the  Congress  would  have  either  done 
so  at  the  next  extension  of  this  bill  or 
would  have  further  suspended  the  appli- 
cation as  the  Senate  did  this  year  in 
response  to  pleas  from  Senators  from  a 
great  many  States.  In  any  event  we  can 
again  reopen  this  question  should  It  be 
deemed  desirable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  know  Sena- 
tors will  be  greatly  Interested  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  bill  as  they  re- 
late to  the  impacted  areas  program,  I 
wish  to  report  that  a  compromise  was 
reached  on  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  Public  Law  874.  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion we  had  relaxed  the  3  percent  require- 
ment by  providing  that  a  thousand  chil- 
dren could  meet  the  criterion.  The 
House  version  required  only  100  children. 
The  conference  substitute  would  permit 
school  districts  having  400  children  to 
qualify.  The  new  method  of  determin- 
ing the  local  contribution  rate  on  both 
House  and  Senate  side,  as  we  went  into 
conference,  differed  with  regard  to  the 
eflfectlve  date.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  this 
fiscal  year  of  making  the  change  the  Sen- 
ate had  deferred  the  application  of  the 
new  method  until  next  July  1.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  the  conference 
agreed  with  our  reasoning  in  this  respeo^^ 
Senator  Yarborouch  should  also  be 
quite  pleased  that  the  conferees  accepted 
his  amendments  both  to  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874  providing  for  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  international 
boundary  relocation,  the  Chamizal 
amendment,  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  which  will.  I 


am  .sure,  be  most  helpful  in  meeting  the 
problems  caused  by  this  rare  situation. 
One  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
was  not  in  the  House  version  relates 
to  adult  basic  education.  This  is  the 
provision  in  the  act  which  vests  the 
Gommissioner  of  Education  directly  with 
the  authority  he  now  exercises  on  dele- 
gated authority  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nanuc  Opportunity.  I  am  very  pleased 
:,5  be  able  to  report  that  this  entire  pro- 
,  ision  was  accepted  by  the  conferees  and 
:hat  as  a  result  it  is  our  expectation  that 
the  difficulties  of  this  program  in  the 
past  year  can  now  be  overcome.  I  want 
:o  emphasize  that  this  program  is  di- 
rected at  adult  basic  education,  and  that 
•here  should  be  no  diminution  of  the 
thrust  of  the  program,  which  is  to  pro- 
.ide  the  funding  for  coordinated  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  persons  with 
Daslc  educational  deficiencies. 

I  would  add  to  the  I>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  please 
take  note  of  the  intention  of  tlie  con- 
ferees, as  just  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  that  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  repeal: — is  directed  at  adult 
:.isic  education,  and  there  should  be  no 
liminution  of  the  thrust  of  the  prot;ram, 
Ahich  is  to  provide  the  funding  for  co- 
iidinated  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
persons  with  basic  educational  deficien- 
cies. 

In  discussing  this  section  of  the  bill,  I 
wish  again  to  express  to  Senator  Hartke 
of  Indiana  my  appreciation  and  that  of 
my  subcommittee  for  having  brouKht  to 
us  the  proposal  and  having  marshaled 
(or  us  the  arguments  and  data  support- 
ing It  I  realize  full  well  that  in  the  ver- 
sion as  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  as  it 
comes  from  coioference.  we  have  not 
done  all  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
»ould  have  wished,  but  we  have  made  a 
great  start  in  providing  a  statutory  base 
witliin  the  Office  of  Education  for  this 
type  of  service  so  badly  needed  by  so 
many  of  oui'  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  tlie  new 
title  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  relating  to  handicapped 
children.  Before  I  discuss  it  in  depth,  I 
wish  only  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
throughout  all  the  legislation  modified  by 
this  bill,  the  Senate  insisted  on.  and  was 
able  to  bring  back,  language  which  as- 
sures that  in  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional faclllUes.  architects  will  be  able  to 
give  heed  to  the  special  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons.  This  has  been  our  con- 
sistent policy  in  other  legislation  as  well, 
and  I  am  very  happy  that  our  concern  In 
this  area  is  shared  by  our  colleagues  In 
the  other  body. 

Senators  are  aware  that  there  has  been 
much  controversy  and  much  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  question  of  bus- 
mg  of  children.  In  order  to  lay  to  rest 
wiwarranttHl  fears,  the  Senate  conferees 
accepted  in  the  bill  the  OHara  amend- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  House  ver- 
aon  of  the  bill.  This  simply  states  that 
"le  Commissioner  may  not  require  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
'^balance. 

Should  the  communities  wish  to  do 
so,  however— and  the  initiative  is 
tnelrs—he  is  not  precluded  from  the  con- 


sideration of  a  program  that  has  this 
as  a  component.  The  point  is  that  the 
decision  in  this  regard  is  one  to  be  made 
at  the  local  level,  not  at  the  level  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  This  follows  the 
Intent  expressed  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1674  on  page  27,  with  respect  to  title  III 
programs,  that  projects  will  be  reviewed 
solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  proposals 
and  that  decisions  regarding  the  types 
and  kinds  of  proposals  and  the  com- 
ponents of  such  proposals  are  to  be  taken 
by  the  originators  and  proponents  of  the 
projects. 

I  should  also  like  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  House  con- 
ferees for  the  splendid  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  was  made  manifest  during  the 
course  of  the  day  and  a  half  that  it  took 
to  reach  agreement  on  this  bill.  We  had 
very  sharp  differences  at  times  but  the 
spirit  of  reaching  an  honorable  and  con- 
scionable  compromise  prevailed  and  we 
were  able  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  in 
my  judgment,  to  bring  forth  legislation 
of  great  significance  to  American  educa- 
tion at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level. 

I  turn  now  to  the  remaining  two 
matters  on  the  conference  atrreement, 
handicapped  children  and  the  Fountain 
amendment  proposals. 

EDUCATION     OF    HANDICAPPE:D    CHn.DREN 

The  conference  committee  adopted, 
with  minor  amendments,  a  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  amended  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  by  adding  a  new  title  VI.  "Edu- 
cation of  Handicapped  Children." 

The  new  title  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  States  in  the  initiation,  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  programs  and 
projects,  including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and,  where  necessary  con- 
struction, of  school  facilities,  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  at  the 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary- 
school  levels. 

For  this  purpose  the  conference  report 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967;  and  $150  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968. 

Sums  appropriated  for  this  program 
would  be  allotted  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  aged 
3  to  21,  inclusive,  in  each  State  as  related 
to  the  total  nimiber  of  such  children  in 
all  States. 

Each  State  must  submit  a  State  plan 
under  which  such  programs  will  be 
operated.  In  general  the  State  plans 
will  parallel  those  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  requirement  that  the  State  plan  must 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  participation  of 
handicapped  children  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  should 
be  liberally  interpreted.  Programs  as- 
sisted or  carried  out  under  this  title 
should  be  interpreted  with  special  con- 
sideration for  the  problems  of  educating 
handicapped  children.  Thus  in  many 
cases  It  will  be  more  practical  and  in 
some  cases,  necessary,  to  provide  services 
for  the  children  in  private  day  classes  at 


the  school  where  they  are  enrolled  rather 
than  requiring  them  to  attend  classes  in 
public  schools. 

This  title  also  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Commissioner  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  12  members  in  addition  to  the  Com- 
missioner, who  is  designated  as  Chair- 
man. Not  less  than  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  are  required 
to  be  persons  affiliated  with  educational, 
training,  or  research  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  requirement  is  that  not  less  than 
half  shall  be  so  identified  and  that  the 
Commissioner  in  his  discretion  may  ap- 
point more  members  from  this  category 
of  specialists. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  review  all  educational. 
training,  research,  and  related  programs 
for  handicapped  children  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  such  programs.  In  addition,  the 
Advisorj'  Committee  is  authorized  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  and  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Commissioner  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
visory committee,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  again  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
failed  to  follow  specific  congressional  in- 
tent in  the  matter  of  appointing  advisory 
committees  of  specialists  to  consult  with 
program  officers  administering  programs 
relating   to   teacher   training   and   cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf.     Public  Law 
88-276.  establishing  the  program  to  assist 
the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
committee.    When  this  program  was  en- 
larged to  include  training  of  teachers  of 
all  handicapped  children  the  committee 
pointed  out  in  Senate  Report  No.   180. 
page   24,   that   the   committee   expected 
"the  Commissioner  to  follow  the  pattern 
now  set  In  Public  Law  87-276  for  the  use 
of  advisory  committees  to  review  all  ap- 
plications for  grants-in-aid  in  the  var- 
ious special  areas  of  education  for  handi- 
capped  children."     The   expectation   of 
the  committee  was  not  fulfilled  and  the 
Office  of  Education  has  not  appointed 
advisory  committees  of  specialists  in  the 
various   areas   covered    by    the    teacher 
training  programs.    Advisorj-  committees 
of  specialists   in   teacher   training  pro- 
prams  for  the  handicapped  and  in  the 
program  for  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  keep- 
ing the  specialists  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  touch  with  the  best  thinking 
in  their  field  and  in  making  available  to 
the  Office  of  Education  the  best  minds 
in  the  practicing  profession.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
reinstate    the    practice    followed    under 
Public  Law  87-276  in  the  use  of  advisory 
committees. 

The  conference  committee  believes 
that  the  Int-ended  effect  of  much  of  the 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  in  re- 
cent years  for  the  benefit  of  handicapped 
children  has  been  lost  because  of  the  lack 
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of  centralization  of  programs  for  the 
haiidicappt' d.  In  an  effort  to  provide  for 
Intensive  coordination  of  services  and 
programs  for  handicapped  children,  title 
VI  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  Bureau  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Commissioner 
will  place  in  this  new  Bureau  all  pro- 
gram.>  ur  parts  of  programs  dealing  with 
education,  training,  and  research  which 
affect  handicapped  children.  Such  a 
Bureau  will  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terrelate research  and  development 
activities,  professional  preparation  pro- 
grams, and  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional ser\ices.  It  will  provide  a  coordi- 
nated intense  effort  which  the  committee 
believes  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  previously  enacted  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  handicapped  cliildren.  Al- 
though the  conference  report  does  not  re- 
quire the  new  Bureau  to  be  established, 
until  July  1.  1967.  it  is  expected  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  will  sense  the 
need  for  urgent  action  in  the  imple- 
mentation and  development  of  this  Bu- 
reau and  will  quickly  consolidate  pro- 
gram's and  personnel  to  strengthen  pro- 
gram-, relating  to  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  The  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  intend  to  establish  a  prec- 
edent for  legislating  bureaus  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  particular  facts  with  regard  to  "Jhe 
problems  of  educating  handicapped  chJl- 
dren  justified  the  action  in  this  particu- 
lar case 

The  conference  report  defines  the 
term  "handicapped  children"  to  include 
mentailly  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 
multiple  handicapped,  or  other  health 
Impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof 
require  special  education  and  related 
service.s  The  specific  reference  to  types 
of  handicapping  conditions  in  the  defi- 
nition Ls  not  intended  to  discourage  the 
development  of  programs  to  serve  more 
than  a  single  handicap.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  committee  hopes  that  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problems  of  educating 
children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

Recent  research  has  demonstrated 
that  a  certain  number  of  children  have 
severe  learning  disabilities  based  on 
physiological  rather  than  sociological 
factors  which  prevent  them  from  learn- 
ing and  functionmg  in  the  regular  edu- 
cational program.  Inasmuch  as  the5e 
severe  learning  disabilities  are  appa.-- 
ently  related  to  a  health  Impairment,  it 
is  the  Intention  of  this  committee  that 
such  children  be  served  under  that  part 
of  the  definition  referring  to  "other 
health  impaired  children." 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
for  legislative  hlstorv.  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, as  manifested  by  the  action  taken 
In  conference  yesterday  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses.  I  make  this 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfar*^ 
This  bill  provides  for  a  new  bureau  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  be  established  not  later 


than  July  1,  1967.  I  am  taking  the  time 
to  make  this  legislative  history  under 
instructions,  Mr.  President.  I  would  do 
It  on  ray  own,  but  I  am  doing  It  under 
Instructions  of  the  conferees  from  both 
ends  of  the  Capitol.  For  we  have  heard 
this  morning  by  way  of  the  well-known 
Washington  grapevine  that  some  of  the 
people  down  in  the  Department  who  are 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
bureau  have  said  to  some  representatives 
of  the  press,  "We  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing untllJuly  1." 

If  that  is  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
then  they  are  flying  right  In  the  face  of 
the  Intention  of  Congress,  as  clearly 
stated  In  this  bill.  I  hope  they  can  still 
read  the  English  language  down  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  for  the  bill  makes  clear  that 
they  shall  establish  this  bureau  not 
later — and  that  Is  spelled  1-a-t-e-r — not 
later  than  July  1,  1967.  And  let  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  serve  notice  now  on  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner,  that  come  Jan- 
uary, the  Department  will  be  asked  to 
appear  before  my  subcommittee  to  give  a 
report  on  the  progress  they  have  made 
during  the  recess  period  with  respect  to 
establishing  a  bureau  for  handicapped 
children  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Let  me  also  say,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Gardner.  Mr.  Howe,  and  all  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  did  their  t>est — as 
they  had  the  right  to  do — to  lobby 
against  this  original  Senate  proposal. 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
House  conferees.  In  fact.  Mr.  President, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Rep- 
resentative Carby,  who  has  worked 
on  legislation  that  will  be  considered 
next  year  for  handicapped  children,  left 
no  room  for  doubt,  during  our  confer- 
ence yesterday,  that  his  bill  would  have 
provided  for  a  bureau  for  handicapped 
children  If  we  did  not  adopt  the  proposal 
at  this  time. 

I  am  sorry.  Mr.  President,  to  have  to 
be  this  emphatic,  but  after  sill,  I  know 
how  to  make  legislative  history,  and  I 
know  how  Important  it  Is  to  make  legis- 
lative history  this  way.  when  Just  this 
morning  we  received  the  report  from 
downtown  that  although  we  provide  in 
the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
for  handicapped  children  not  later  than 
July  1.  they  say  that  means  they  would 
not  have  to  do  anything  until  July  1 
Well,  they  better  Because.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  lobby  arguments  that 
they  made  was  the  expression  of  a  re- 
sentment that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State.*;  Is  telling  them  how  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  be  organized. 

In  our  form  of  government,  what  other 
body  has  the  ultimate  authority,  Mr. 
Presldenf  It  happens  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  the  makeup  of  the  agencies,  the  pro- 
cedures they  are  to  follow,  and  the  divi- 
sions and  bureaus  that  are  to  be  estab- 
lished therein.     If  the  President  does  not 


like  our  legislation,  he  can  veto  It.  Bj 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  basic  part  of  thi 
check  and  balance  system:  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  that  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  President  vetoing  an  elemen- 
tary-secondary education  bill  which 
includes  in  It  this  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  so  sorely  needed  by 
the  handicapped  little  boys  and  girls  of 
this  country,  are  about  the  same  as  the 
probabilities  of  a  snowball  remaining 
frozen  in  a  hot  oven. 

So  I  hope  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  have  to  comment  further  at  a  later 
date  with  regard  to  what  the  Intention 
of  this  Congress  was  with  respect  to  th' 
establishment.  In  the  Department  c; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
bureau  for  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  hard  prob- 
lems which  was  resolved  by  the  confer- 
ence was  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill 
over  the  so-called  Fountain  amend- 
ment. 

Ih  this  connection,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javtts,  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, has  asked  me  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  his  understanding  of 
the  compromise  reached  by  the  con- 
ference : 

STATKMtNT    BY    JACOB    K.    jAVrrS    CONCERNING 

Section  182  op  the  Elzmkntart  and  Sec- 
ovDART  Education  Act  Amendments  c- 
1966.  H  R.  13161 

Section  182  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
HR.  13161  represents  a  compromise.  Tlie 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  which  would 
have  precluded  any  deferral  of  funds  b;ised 
upon  alleged  non-compliance  with  the  Civ- 
il Rights  Act  untU  after  a  hearing  was  held 
and  a  finding  of  violation  was  Issued  The 
principal  argument  in  support  of  that  pro- 
vision was  that  the  deferral  procedure,  in 
the  absence  of  a  prior  hearing,  could  be 
dragged  out  Indefinitely,  thus  effectuating 
a  denial  of  funds  without  complying  with 
the  procedures  of  Section  602  of  the  Clvi: 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  opposition  to  this 
argument,  it  was  argued  by  myself  and  others 
that  If  no  deferral  was  allowed  during  the 
pendency  of  a  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  a  denial  could  by  Justified,  the  Com- 
missioner could  be  put  in  the  position  hav- 
ing to  pay  out  money,  which  very  likely 
could  not  be  recovered  later,  and  that  pay- 
out would  continue  for  quite  some  time 
because  the  hearing  could  be  delayed  by  the 
local  educational  agency  and.  even  if  the 
local  agency  lost  the  case.  It  could  file  a  new 
application  and  start  the  payments  conilng 
again  during  the  pendency  of  a  new  proceed- 
ing under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  addition, 
of  course,  such  a  loophole  in  title  VX  could 
well  undermine  the  incentive  of  other  local 
agencies  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
willing  to  comply  with  Utle  VI  without  re-' 
course  to  proceedings  against  the  Commla- 
sloner. 

The  compromise  provision,  which  I  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  House  provi- 
sion, and  which  was  adopted  by  both  sides 
of  the  Conference,  meets  the  main  objective 
of  the  House  provision — that  deferral  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  abused  or  used  as  s 
substitute  for  denial  of  an  application.  It 
does  this  by  insuring  that  no  deferral  shall 
be  permitted  unless  a  hearing  Is  proffered 
promptly.  But  this  compromise  also  meets 
the  main  objective  of  thone  who  objected  to 
the  House  provision — that  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  a  hearing,  which  must  be  ex- 
pedited, deferral  may  continue,  so  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 


those  In  the  local  agency  who  may  vvlsh  to 
delay  the  hearing  for  ulterior  purposes. 

The  precise  terms  of  the  compromise  are 
these  If  the  Commissioner  wishes  to  defer 
payments,  he  must  offer  to  hold  a  hearing 
within  60  days  of  issuance  of  his  notice  of 
deferral.  It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  a  notice  of  deferral,  if  any.  be 
issued  expeditiously  after  the  application  of 
the  local  educational  agency  Is  received.  If 
the  local  agency  wants  a  hearing,  the  hear- 
ing must  be  concluded  within  those  60  days, 
unless  the  local  agency  agrees,  because  it 
wishes  a  more  extended  hearing,  to  itn  ex- 
tension. And  the  deferral  may  not  continue 
for  more  than  30  days  after  the  cl<x;e  of  the 
hearing,  the  hearing  examiner  being  re- 
quired to  issue  his  decision  within  that  time. 
In  any  case,  the  deferral  must  terminate 
not  later  than  90  days  after  issuance  of 
:.otice  of  a  deferral  unless  the  Commissioner's 
.osltion  is  sustained.  In  which  case  other 
..'ovlsions  of  law  take  over. 

Mr.  President.  I  endorse  eveiTthing 
.ae  Senator  from  New  York  said  which 
sets  forth  the  intent  of  the  conference 
on  both  sides  of  the  table  and  outlines 
clearly  the  procedure  that  Is  to  be  fol- 
'.iwed.  However,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
.-enate  conferees,  I  make  this  additional 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  understanding 
and  that  of  the  Senate  conferees  that  the 
compromise  provision  adopted  by  the 
cx)nference  was  intended  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  to  with- 
hold funds  to  a  period  of  not  more  than 
90  days.  The  90-day  period  begins  with 
".e  notice  of  deferral  of  funds.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  notice  of  deferral,  if  it  is 
to  be  issued,  will  be  sent  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  application  for  funds 
.has  been  received.  The  compromise 
provides  for  a  60-day  period  during 
which  the  hearing  must  be  concluded, 
and  an  additional  30-day  period  for  the 
issuance  of  the  examiner's  report.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  extend  this  time 
by  agreement  of  both  parties.  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  a  90-day  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  Commissioner  miiy  defer 
Junds.  is  a  reasonable  period  and  wUl 
aaeet  all  the  due  process  requirements  of 
law. 

I  reported  to  the  conference  that  my 
report  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  its  advice 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  found  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  been  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Department  of  Justice 
'rhlch  found  that  the  procedures  which 
-ad  been  followed  had  been  in  compli- 
jrice  with  the  law. 

Earlier  hi  the  year,  during  the  HEW- 
Labor  appropriations  process  the  De- 
partment's request  for  title  VI  enforce- 
ment was  cut  by  almost  $1  million  which 
means  that  HEW  will  not  be  able  to 
expand  its  title  VI  enforcement  staff. 
'A'ith  this  new  time  requirement  being 
-aiposed  on  the  Department  by  the  com- 
promise contained  in  the  conference  re- 
Port,  I  would  hope  that  the  appropria- 
tions committees  in  both  Houses  would 
look  favorably  on  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriations which  the  Department 
Dilght  request  to  meet  the  requirements 
'blch  we  are  now  imposing  upon  them, 
come  the  new  session  of  Congress  In 
January. 
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I  wanted  to  make  this  legislative  his- 
tory because  I  think  both  Houses  ought 
to  be  on  notice  as  to  this  very  sound 
compromise  worked  out  in  regard  to  the 
Fountain  amendment.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  all  to  get  behind  a  Depart- 
ment request  for  supplemental  funds  in 
order  to  hire  the  necessary  additional 
personnel  to  see  to  it  that  the  school 
agencies  get  their  decisions  within  the 
90 -day  period. 

Exhibit  1 
Estimated  State  grants  under  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1966,  title  I,  as  reported  {conference 
committee) ,  fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year 
1968 


[Fiscal  year  1967 


rniti^d  States 
iiii'i  outlying 
areas.. - 

50  .■states  and 
District  of 
Columbia 


.Viahama.. 

.Alaska 

Ariiona. 

.•\.rkan.sas 

California 

Colorado 

I  oiinccticut 

I'elaware 

Klorida 

•ieorgia 

Hawaii.  _ . 

Maho 

Illinois-  - 

Indiana 

Iowa   

Kan.sas 

Kcntucliy 

Ixiui.siana 

Manic, 

.Maryland 

.M.is.-iachusetts 

.Michigan 

.Minnesota 

M  issis-sippi 

.M'..s.'<oiiri 

-Montana 

Ni  lirn-Hka 

.Ni  vaia _ 

Vpw  Hampshire 

.N'l'W  Jersey 

New  Mciico , 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma. 

orepon 

I'ennsyivania 

lUiode  Island  

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

W  ;ishinf!ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.  

District  of  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 


$1,  «3. 589, 014 


1,393,010.529 


3ti.<»i.  1S5 
2.41s.  (.15 
I'J.  >i(».  SS3 
21.735.,sy9 
119, -'34.  ,W6 
1.'.  79b,  W8 

12.  4.>0.  Stil 

2.  H74,  300 
3ti.  J)2«.  323 
40.  482.  325 

3,  IWi,  3.'.ti 

3,  ■272.  ,Vt9 
f)3.  U,--),  71s 
■22,313,  4, Yi 
21,  H17,  3:w 

13,  fK«l.  ;,12 
3^2,  i«;7,  os4 

42,  4ir2,  199 

4.  .503.  139 
21.Sii<i.  S';9 
23.  2>A.  579 

43.  7i).i.  I^a 
27,  hl5.  '23(1 
33,  K,50.  OIKI 
32,427,315 

4.  739,  420 

7,  7M,  2.'H 

1.41I.2SO 

1.  983,  S',7 

35,  019,  249 

ll,2'91.iW7 

l'i5,  IW.,  771) 

55,  22li.  5.53 

t).  2.59,  350 

47,  ,575,  121 

20, 128,  982 

10,941,ti42 

66,  652,  756 

5,349,1.54 

30.  435. 544 

7,514.817 

33.  SSI.  721 

90,516.434 

3,551.904 

2,180.334 

34. 904,  359 

15.  005,  9(X) 

17,911,132 

21,259,915 

2.254.741 

7.26;<.  145 


Fiscal  year  1968> 


82,  291,  404, 689 


2,?25,841,283 


40,  578,  4.85 


84. 672. 439 

3.361.685 

17,523.573 

62, 673, 675 

125,  894, -253 

17,  373. 630 

15.  056,  472 

4,  019,  764 

67, 2'20.  509 

81,  733. 130 

4,  393,  816 

6,  496,  009 
"7, 963, 405 
34, 292, 395 
30, 658, 475 
19,415.641 
68,  467,  075 
75, 814, 643 

9. 639. 406 
27. 682. 301 
29, 849, 796 
57,011.3.55 
39. 889, 902 
81, 283,  068 
50.  840.  770 

7,  094,  077 
15, 637,  597 

1,815,380 

3,448,906 

41, 182, 395 

16,081,712 

197. 484, 530 

119.208.066 

10.  521,  422 

66, 965,  617 

35,178.105 

14,  494,  766 

88,288.217 

6, 579, 808 

71,976,735 

11.880.344 

80.  767, 648 

165, 978,  551 

5,  778, 985 

4, 020, 945 

66,  624,  733 

19, 186, 124 

37,467,110 

32, 689, 560 

3,189,306 

9, 175,  555 


65. 563. 406 


'  Grants  estimated  on  basis  5  to  17  popuiation.  low- 
income  factor  $2^000  per  annum  (1959-:  .VKDC  19>)5; 
estimated  ADA  handicapped  cliililren  (June  30.  196»i): 
estimated  migratory  children  of  iiiiprutorv  workers 
iFTE  1965);  dependent  and  neglected  cliiMren  5  to  17 
In  institutions  (April  1, 1960);  children  under  21  in  foster 
homes  under  the  auspices  of  pubUc  agencies  (.\prll  1, 
1960);  juvenile  delinquents  5  to  17  in  training  schools  and 
detention  homes  (April  1,  1960):  and  ,50  percent  State 
C.E.:  per  pupil  In  ADA,  1964-65  (except  migratory 
children).  1960  data  on  children  ba.sed  on  25  [>eroent 
Siunple.  3  percent  of  50  States  and  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
amounts  added  for  the  outlying  areas  (except  migratory 
children). 

'  Grants  estimated  on  basis  of  low-income  factor  $3,000 
per  annum  (1959);  50  percent  State  or  nati'inal  average 
C.E.  per  pupil  in  ADA,  1964-65  ie.xce[)t  migratory  chil- 
dren): other  factors  as  in  footnote  1.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  current  e.tpenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  1965-66  will  increase  apprmimatelv  5 
l*rcent.  This  will  increase  the  fiscal  year  1968  amotuits 
IL<ited. 


Estimated  distribution  of  authorizations 
under  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1966,  title  II,  as 
reported  (conference  committee),  fiscal 
year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968— School 
library  resources,  etc. 


United  States 
and  outlying 
areas 


Fiscal  year  1967  Fiscal  year  1968 


60  Stat«s  and 
District  of 
Coliunbla.- . 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delawaro 

Florida 

Georgia _ 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho 

Illinois '. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ■ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

-Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .,.] 

Montana. I. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico I"! 

New  York 

North  Carolina I 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ..." 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania I" 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina—. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont I. 

Virginia II" 

Washington 

West  Virginia " 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DisUict  of  Columbial 

OuUylng  areas 


$128, 750, 000 


125,000,000 


2, 210, 204 

159, 181 

1,047,021 

1,186,651 

12,  012, 064 

1, 367, 352 

1,789,568 

331,395 

3, 372, 718 

2,  769, 995 

499,556 

469, 919 

6,861,965 

3, 2.53, 302 

1,879,100 

1,442,628 

1.955,944 

2,469.448 

668.643 

2,336,998 

3, 349.  270 

5. 998, 753 

2,539.170 

1.  546.  755 

2, 946. 895 

485.419 

977. 775 

282,091 

428,956 

4, 137, 934 

761, 337 

10,576,851 

3. 074, 100 

438.953 

a,  926. 629 

1,  549,  761 

1,  243.  595 

7,  330,  210 

546,551 

1,  673, 077 

490,706 

2,317,974 

6,859.291 

748.833 

266.006 

2,878.402 

2.009,455 

1, 144, 286 

2.928.634 

231.665 

437.024 


(154,500,000 


160. 000, 000 


3,750.000 


2, 652. 245 

191. 017 

1.256.43S 

1.423.982 

14,  414,  477 

1, 640, 822 

2, 147,  470 

397, 674 

4,  047, 281 

3,323,994 

599,487 

563,905 

8,234,358 

3,903,962 

2, 254,  920 

1,731,158 

2, 347, 133 

2,  951. 338 
802.372 

2, 804. 398 
4.  019. 124 
7. 198, 504 

3.  017.  004 
1. 856, 106 
3, 536, 274 

582,503 
1, 173, 330 

338,609 

514,748 
4. 965. 621 

913.604 
12, 692, 221 
3,688.921 

52t).  743 
8.311.955 
1,859,714 
1,492,  313 
8,  796,  252 

655,861 
2,007,692 

588,847 
2, 781, 568 
8,231.150 

898.699 

319,207 
3. 214. 082 
2,411,346 
1, 373, 143 
3,  614. 361 

277,998 

524,429 


4,500,000 


Note.  -Estimated  distribution  of  authorited  funds  to 
the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of 
estimated  total  elementary  and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment, fall  1965.    8  percent  added  for  outlying  areas. 

Estimated  distribution  of  authorizations 
under  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1966.  title  III,  as 
reported  (conference  committee),  fiscal 
year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968 — Supple- 
mentary edttcational  centers  and  services 


Fiscal  i-ear  1967 

Fiscal  year  1968 

United  States 
and  outlying 
areas 

$180, 250, 000 

$615, 000, 000 

50  Slates  and 
District  of 
Coulmbia 

175, 000. 000 

500,  000, 000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

3,  270. 401 
424.086 

1, 589. 330 
1.881,583 
15.  555,  649 
1.895,282 
2,544.411 
633.141 

4.  935.  401 
4,  003. 877 

822. 566 

822.273 

9,116,963 

4, 422, 813 

2. 686. 504 

9. 3-25. 500 

866,002 

4. 329, 210 

6,197,812 

45,838.036 

5. 238. 467 

7, 167. 794 

I,  487, 333 

14.  274,  026 

11  505  4.Vi 

.^ixona 

.4.rkansas . 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware „,.. 

Florida 

Oeorgifl 

Hawaii 

2. 050. 323 

2.049.447 

2fi  701   flOa 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

12,  750,  569 
7, 292. 900 

275% 


CONGRESSIONAL  Ri  CORD  —  SENA  11: 


October  19,  I9nfj  I    October  19,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Ettirnatfd  dtttribution  of  authoruatumj 
uruier  Elerncntary  aid  Secondary  Kduca- 
tifi  •»..'  A"i,"i.dmentj  of  1966  Utie  til.  OJ 
reTX^Tfci  conference  committee),  fiscal 
l/ea'  :  )6?  and  fiscal  year  li6t — SuppU- 
me-.:nr-j  educational  centerB  and  ««rvic«j — 


Kum«     

Kentucky........ . 

I.oiiLiiiu>a 

VU::.-      

M»fvim.l .. 

.M*»&u  nutftU 

Mlc^l«»ll . 

M  Inn»i»>cs „.... 

Miwi.otii'pi 

Ml«*.i..". 

M'iru::i    

Nehr  ksi*., . 

Nev  1.'  >     ...... 

New  li^nptllM 

Nfw  Jeney 

New  Mtiloo . 

New  York.    

North  f»rolm» 

Nortti  Okkot*. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orenon   „„ 

Peniuy  i  vuila ..... 

Rhode  Ijland 

South  ('afolln» 

South  Jikkoia 

T»nn«wsi» .... . 

TeiM        

Utih    , 

Vernioot 

Virginia . . 

W»»hlngtao 

West  Virginia, 

Wlaronsm 

W'yi"'  :  i  

(tbiir  .       .'  Columbia. 


<2,U7.0U 

3,aa«,ui 

1.061.48* 
3.208.006 

i.«a,4aa 

7,W2,<n4 

a,su,au 
a.tt2,4i« 

au,m* 

7M8B2 

i.ni.2a 

1. 14S,  iw 
14.831,888 

4. 488,  an 

782. 8Z2 
9.071,736 
2.»4.a38 
1.823,Stl 
9.  S7<X  718 

SM.514 
3;S07.3IS 

831 M3 
3.«7.V7a 
8,370,084 
1.106.  OM 

543,108 
3.9B1.830 
1708. 3M 
1.800.461 
8.793.808 


Outlying  inaa. 


S.3t0l000 


85,807.610 
8.t3B.4r 
9.4I1.  iO0 
2.731.778 
B.  122.  Z£> 

13.3M.918 

21.  78*.  8» 
9. 447,  Me 
8.4881077 

II.383,2M 
3.083.419 
S.8S1.  254 
1.  :i&6.310 
1.  8M.  Oltt 

18,  738.00 
3.009.183 

43.  M7,  M8 

12.  V7\  Hi 
l.ttl.tM 

28.S73.S1H 
^3M,831 
5.0a*.  710 

».  943.  214 
;i  383.  089 
7.  067.  540 
3,068,197 

Ift  001.  871 

37.  4M.  141 
2.888,867 
1.33a«K2 

11.488.064 
7.80^379 

4.871,541 

10b  87a  141 
1.093.328 

X  047, 949 


i8,ooaooo 


NoTi— Estimated  distribution  ot  aotborlied  ftuid* 
to  the  50  Statra  and  the  District  of  Columbia  w>th 
I2U).000  basic  allotment  and  the  remainder  distrifc'ilBd 
&<J  pwrent  on  the  3  to  IT  resi'leiit  potoilat km ,  July  1. 
19A4.  and  60  percent  on  the  total  resident  populat'xn. 
July  I,  19M.    3  parc«at  added  for  outlying  areas. 

Estimated  dist'ribution  of  aut>iorUaticns 
undr'  Elernentary  and  Secondary  Edui.a- 
tton  Art  Amendments  of  1966.  as  re-ported 
ict:>'\'rrence  committee  i .  fiscal  year  1967 
and  -i^cal  year  1968 — Adult  education 


Ttacal 


Sir' 


t'ntted  State* 
and  ouUtIus 


FtaalTcai 
1968 


(estate*  and 
District  0/ 
Colombia^. 


iHeaaoes 


88.330,000 


381.000.(00 


49^980.000 


Alabama 

Alaska       

Arlzonti     

Arkansas    

CaUfaniia..... 

Color*)'    

Conner!   -ut... 
I>elawari! .  .„. 

FIorM*      

O«orii;>«       .... 
Hawaii    .. 


Indiana      ... , 

Ifrw^  ... .. 

Kaii-a«        ..„ ... 

Kenlaoky 

I/Hilslaiia 

Maine.         

Il«7lan'l   -  -- 

MaWK-husettl. 

MhAlfan 

Miniiesota... 

MlHlwIppI 

Montana. 

Nebrssk*   . 

Ne»a<l-i  ... 

New  H*  iipehlTB 


l,«f73,»41 
a&.308 

271. 8a> 

587,188 

1.908,831 

172.113 

395.006 

61.655 

1.  or.  849 

1.M2.6M 

149.888 

51,838 

1,800,  oa 

817.519 

308.514 

177.329 

81H.779 

1,  2IC.  725 

101. 679 

109.338 

717, 740 

«S4,838 

3g7.»4 

807,878 

709,418 

83,835 

119,139 

23,a»9 

08,560 


1.609,  <«1 

52.«13 

407,  7W 

880.737 

a^BOt.497 

28H.170 

50J.  .WV 

K.  t«C 

1,5S«.774 

234. 0S3 
77.306 

3,253.066 
776.  r« 
306. 2r' 
a6«,9»4 

1, 342.  li« 

1,931.  ■;»; 

152.  M8 

853.983 

1,  076^  610 

1,476.838 

431.078 

1.211,367 

1.064.134 

93.887 

178,700 

K904 

87.83B 


Estimated  distribution  of  authorUcatUyns 
under  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Ameruiments  of  1966.  as  reported 
(conference  committee) .  fiscal  year  1967 
and  flteal  year  1968,  Adult  education — Con. 


Ftaealyaar 

1987 


Ptacal  year  1987  Flacal  ynr  1968 


New  Janey . 

NevMaxto 

New  York..     

.North  Carolina 

.North  liakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oresoo • ...... 

Pennaylvanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Caroilaa 

South  Dakou 

TeDoaase* .™_ 

Texa« 

Utah _ 

Vermoot 

Vtrjlnla- 

WashlnctoD 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoralnj 

District  ol  Coliunbla. 

Outlytnc 


81.088,808 

1081 881 

3, 141',  3B3 

1.  541. 123 

75,906 

i.3as.»oe 

8432.718 

131,711 

1.8301806 

141,  517 

926.210 

63.740 

1,117.  048 

2,655,785 

54  973 

34,520 

1,14^446 

337,417 

480,138 

480,368 

27.187 

138,831 

AH  000 


riKalyear 

1968 


tl.  584. 291 

SIS.  292 

4.  713.  S74 

2.311. IV» 

113.  UO 

1.835.254 

1034.076 

308.067 

3,74^859 

312,275 

1. 387. 815 

96.610 

1. 675, 569 

3,983,678 

76,459 

51,780 

1, 710, 669 

341.125 

6W.7(M 

733.886 

4^780 

103,346 


1,0201000 


NoTS.— DIstTlbutloo  o(  authorized  fuodj  with  15  p«r- 
eeol  resarred  for  special  cranu.  2  percent  of  the  balance 
reserved  for  the  outlying  areas,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  those  18  and  over  with  lees  than  6 
cradesof  school  completed  iMar.  4.  1960). 

Kstimated  distribution  of  authorixatlons 
under  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Arnendments  of  1966.  title  V,  as 
reported  (conference  committee),  fiscal 
year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968 — Strengthen- 
ing State  departments  of  education 


Placal  year  1967  Fiscal  year  1966 


U)  Sutes  and 
I  >lsUlct  of 
Columbia 


Alabama. 

AJaaka. 

ArlMoa. 

Arkaosa* 

CalUomla    

Colorado.   

Connecticut..... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorjl*. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Dlinoto 

ItMUaaa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louulaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Uaasachuaetts.... 

Michigan 

Mirintnota 

MU&Ltsippi 

Missouri 

Mont»ii'». . 
Nebraska. 

Nerada 

New  Hampahii*. 
New  Jersey. ..... 

New  Mexico..... 

New  York 

North  CarjUua.. 
North  DakoU... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oiacoo 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  . . . 
South  CaroUna... 
South  Dakota.... 


Texas 

rtah 

Vermont.. 


401539 
138.180 
276,352 
312.963 

2.111.489 
329.  742 
371.381 
151. 140 
676.064 
597.957 
176.  652 
181.977 

1.085. 303 
630.823 
395.143 
339,3e:i 
413. 874 
478.790 
JQ5,OI4 
459.938 
581.634 

1.082.119 
481.440 
375,  921 
555.134 
178.706 
2&«^43» 
1501,006 
1001815 
708.990 
ZM,343 

1.606,948 
657.647 
174  361 

1. 171. 398 
178.674 
311.686 

1,133,510 
172,918 
401,106 
178,173 
511.547 

1.388,083 
335.  m 


831, 313 
151.800 
421066 
4U1.341 

3.7B6.3-J5 
422,176 
596,508 
193.975 

1. 168,  679 

1,015,060 
240,  672 
250,642 

1,910,600 

1.075,445 
642,357 
539,672 
676,778 
796.068 
292.974 
761.  425 
9R5.  064 

1.812.M8 
804  938 
607.034 
936.357 
244,631 
376.440 
191.890 
211.754 

1,215.315 
332,160 

3,867,339 

1.134.736 
229,112 

2,068,807 
606,380 
488.906 

1.990.184 
233.995 
6U.313 
243.681 
886,263 
3,283.227 
348,391 
173,071 


Estimated  distribution  of  authort^atior., 
under  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu^. 
tion  Act  Amendments  of  1966,  title  v 
as  reported  (conference  committee) ,  /tjcoi 
year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968 — Strenfftken- 
ing  State  departments  of  education— 
Continued 


Virginia 

Washington... 

West  Virgin  la_ 

WtsooDsln 

Wyoming.        

District  of  Columbia- . 

Outlying 


Fiscal  year  1967 


8565.410 
441.414 
303, '255 
505,460 
140.734 
167,970 

510,000 


Fteca!  yp 


«"!». 

845,077 

•74,&53 

J&4^ 

850,nnf 


NoT«.— Estimated  distribution  of  aulhorli«d  fundi 
with  15  percent  reserve^l  for  grants,  2  twrrent  of  thr>  h»i' 
anoe  reeerved  for  the  outlying  areas,  and  the  renialnd»r 
dlstrlbut*d  on  the  basis  of  the  fall  1966  public  sclioo 
enrollment. 

Estimated  distribution  of  authoHzatrons 
under  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1966  (new)  title 
VI.  as  reported  (conference  committee) 
fiscal  year  1967  and  fiscal  year  1968— Bdu- 
oation  of  handicapped  children 


United  SUtea 
and  outlying 


50  States  and 
the  DLftrlct  of 
Columbia 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

Calltomla 

Colorado 

Coonectlcut 

Delaware.. 

Florida.. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUlDob  

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Matoe     

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

M  Ichlgan      

M  innesota     

.Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 

.Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshln 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York       

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Or«>gon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhofle  Island    

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tmnesiee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

VIntlnIa 

Wnshlnitton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

1'l.ttrict  of  Columbia 

Outlying 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


891,500,000 


50,000,000 


1,013,846 

70.506 

399,051 

528,800 

4,256,927 

506,469 

655,972 

123.598 

1. 307. 185 

1.311.667 
200.669 
207.699 

2.643.478 

1.323.111 
768.678 
601.305 
905.442 

1.013.483 
373.365 
876.860 

1.332.991 

2, 2.«,  542 
981.185 
709.644 

1,139,500 

199,379 

386,092 

76. 210 

165,013 

1,539,022 
312,275 

4,139.217 

1,429,603 
193.795 

2.fi98.5S3 
661.453 
495.460 

2. 968.  753 
236.720 
796.873 
201,664 

1.052.066 

2,838,837 
294,043 
112,463 

1.172.327 
803.488 
557.631 

1.110,449 
97.381 
178.253 

1,500.000 


Fiscal  yew 
1968 


8154.500,000 


iso,aoo,>i< 


3,n4I.S3» 

2II.7M 

I.  IVT.  1S3 

1.  M,  3» 

i-.',::n.x^ 
i.5i9,*jr 
i.W)7.»i: 

370,794 

3,(r.'i,ii5 

3, «%  GUI 

HA  l» 
7.Mij.433 
3.  \0).  J3J 


«,  7.^7,  MB 
.'.(•43.M5 
.'  lAiO; 

:i.4l\4» 

1. 15\.'7S 

j,'):7,i«;: 

I2.417.«3 
4    '^^  -^jy 


l,4.sfi.3»l 

6SU,  161 
:,3W).t'l" 

604.  «l 
3  l.W,  I* 


4,500.00" 


.Note.— Estimated  distribution  of  authorized  funds  i" 
the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  on  the  hmis  u' 
3  to  21  population,  Apr.  I,  1960  3  pereent  added  Iw 
outlying  areas. 


Compangons  of  estimated  costs,  thmentnrii  and  secondary  education,  fiscal  iimr  1967 
Senate,  House,  and  conference  versions 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Conference 
bill 


Qrand  total. 


I.  Amendments  to  Public  Law  89-10  (total)  ■. 


A.  Title  I  (total)  " ^ 

1.  Basic  formula  (children  from  low-Income  famlUes 

handicapped  children)  ' .  . . .  '  > 

2.  M  national  average  current  expenditure  aa  a  mini 

mum  rate 

3.  Orphans  and  delinquents '.". 

4.  Foster  children 

B.  TlUell 

C.  TlUelll 

D.  Title  rv  (cooperaOve  research). 

E    Title  V 

F.  Title  VI  (handicapped i 

U.  Di-sseniinatlon  oflnfonnatlon 


11   Federally  afTectod  areas: 

A.  Public  Law  874  . 

B.  Public  Law  815  . 
IIU  Adult  education . 


432,000 
58,000 
44  000 


'  Columns  do  not  necessarily  sidd  to  totals  bicaui^e  nf  rounding. 

I  Poes  not  include  Slate  adniinisirative  expon.ses,  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  title  1  total 

'$2,S00base.  . 

•  (2.000  base.  I 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
.iish  to  commend  my  fellow  conferees 
.'j:  Die  serious  dispatch  with  which  they 
ackled  the  elementary -secondary  edu- 
cation conference.  Althougii  there  were 
niajor  differences  between  the  two  bills 
*e  reached  agreement  after  2  days  of 
augh  bargaining.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  leader,  t!ie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
to  the  House  leaders.  Congressmen 
Powell  and  Perkins,  and  to  all  the  con- 
ferees on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  already 
discussed  the  bill  in  depth  and  I  would 
lilce  briefly    to   discuss    three   items   In 
which  I  have  taken  a  personal  interest. 
I  am  gratified  that  aft«r  a  long  tough 
Sght  the  Elementary  Secondary  .Act  title 
:  aDotment  formula  ha.';  been  changed  so 
■:.3t  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1963  it  will 
X  more  equitable  to  the  lower  mcome 
States.    I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
offer  the  Senate  amendment  which  raised 
the  rate  of  payment  per  poor  pupil  from 
one-half  the  State  per-pupil  expenditure 
to  one-half  the  State  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture or  one-half   the   national   average 
per-pupil     expenditure,     whichever     is 
higher.    The  record  shows  that  most  of 
the  low  income  States  spend  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  per  capita   Income 
on   education    than    does    the    average 
State.    In  other  words  the  lower  income 
States  are  making  a  greater  effort  than 
the  wealthier  States.     Under   the   new 
formula,  treatment  will  be   more  equi- 
table.   The  lower  Income  States  will  be 
assisted  in  coming  up  to   the  national 
average  and  the  higher  Income  States 
»in  be  given   an   incentive   to  increase 
their  expenditures  on  education  still  fur- 
ther. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  nev.-  program 
of  mformation  dissemination  .services  to 
school  districts.  This  is  aimed  at  low 
Income  school  districts  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  education.  For  a 
long  time  they  could  barely  make  ends 
"eet.     Now   they   have   funds,   but  be- 


cause of  the  long  years  of  poverty,  they 
are  not  privy  to  the  most  advanced  edu- 
cational thinking.  This  new  program 
will  enable  them  to  request  help  in  de- 
termining the  best  way  to  use  their 
money.  I  am  gratified  that  the  bill  con- 
tains this  amendment  which  I  offered  in 
committee. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  au- 
thorizing payments  for  1  year  under  the 
impacted  areas  programs  to  the  Ysletta 
Independent  School  District  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  for  a  large  influx  of  students  com- 
ing into  the  district  as  a  result  of  the 
Chamizal  Border  settlement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

My  State  of  Texas  greatly  needs  this 
money  to  improve  its  current  status  of 
being  33d  In  the  Nation  in  education. 
The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  amounts 
which  my  State  wUI  receive : 

Title  I,  assistance  to  schools  with  high 

concentrations  of  low  Income  families 

$90,516,434. 

Title  n,  library  assistance,  $6,859.  291. 

Title  in,  supplementary   educational 

centers,  $9,370,034. 

Title  V,  assistance  for  Improvement  of 
State  departments  of  education,  $1,288  - 
182. 

Title   VI,   education    of   handicapped 
children,  $2,838,837. 
Adult  education,  $2,655,785. 
Total,  $113,528,463. 

Mr.  President,  the  Elementary  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  education  laws  Congress  has 
ever  passed.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress,  sis  we  look  back  over  the 
great  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
during  these  past  2  years,  this  act  looms 
as  one  of  the  innovative  features  of  a 
Congress  which  will  long  be  remembered 
In  years  to  come  I  think  that  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  here 
these  last  2  years  will  be  proud  that  we 
were  able  to  do  something  so  worthwhile 
for  American  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AID   PROCEDURES,    AND    INTERRO- 
GATION OF  CRIMINAL  SUSPECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  on  aid  procurement 
procedures  and  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  interrogation  of  crimi- 
nal suspects,  together  with  editorials  and 
newspaper  articles,  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ments and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows; 
AID  Procurement  PRocEDrREs 
(Statement  by  Senator  Bayh) 

I  was  very  pleased  when  the  conferees  as- 
signed to  res<ilve  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate-  versions  of  H.R.  17788.  the 
appropriations  nieiisure  .'or  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  agreed  to  include  my 
amendment  to  modify  the  procurement  pro- 
cedures of  the  Agency  of  International  De- 
velopment of  steel  purchases  for  use  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  large  meas- 
ure of  support  which  these  efforts  have  had 
among  the  citizens  of  my  State  of  Indiana. 
As  an  indication  of  their  encouragement  I 
refer  to  an  article  discussing  some  of  the 
developments  of  this  legislation,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Palladium-Item  and  Sim- 
Telegram  published   In   Richmond.  Indiana. 

(Prom    the    Richmond     (Ind.)     Palladlmn- 

Item  and  Sun-Telegram  May  23,  1966] 

Bath's  Charges  Upheld 

After  two  and  a  half  months  the  Agency 
for  International  Deveolpment  (AIDi  has 
finally  admitted  that  Sen.  BmcH  Bayh  waa 
correct  In  his  charge  that  It  was  bu.vlng  In- 
ferior Japanese-made  and  Koreai-galva- 
nized  steel  sheeting. 

The  sheeting  was  purchased  for  use  In 
Viet  Nam  and  Bath  had  charged  In  late 
February  that  it  "has  been  rotting  out  In 
less  than  a  year"  whereas  American  steel 
"Uists  about  12  years." 

AID  Deputy  Administrator  WllUam  S. 
Gaud  admitted  also  that  "with  respect  to 
prices,  we  found  Indications  of  possible  col- 
lusion and  kickbacks  by  suppliers  to  Viet- 
namese buyers." 

A  releas,e  from  the  office  of  Indiana's  Jun- 
ior Democratic  senator  said,  "This  was 
AID'S  first  public  acknowledgement  of  the 
accuracy  of  Bayh's  charges."  It  earUer  de- 
nied any  collusion. 

Gaud  said  future  purchases  of  steel  sheet- 
ing will  have  to  meet  US.  commercial  stand- 
ards and  that  half  of  it  must  be  purchased 
In  the  United  States  "We  also  will  set  rea- 
sonable price  ceilings  above  which  awards 
win   not  be  made."  Gaud  promised. 

Formerly  90  per  cent  of  American  foreign 
aid  funds  for  such  products  as  galvanized 
steel  had  to  be  spent  in  the  U.S.  but  on 
Jan  31.  .^ID  waived  this  rule  for  galvanized 
steel. 

Bayh  wants  all  pregalvanlzed  steel  to  be 
purchased  In  this  country  He  plans  to  push 
an  amendment  to  the  1967  foreign  aid  bill 
for  that  pur!:>ose 

H"  Is  willing  as  a  reward  for  .Seoul's  active 
support  in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  to  let  Korean 
firms  continue  to  galvanize  the  sheeting  If 
they  upgrade  to  American  standards. 

Bayh  w.-i.?  alert  In  being  concerned  when 
AID-flnanced  purchases  of  Inferior  ste^l  were 
affecting  the  jobs  of  80,000  Indiana  steel 
workers  whose  taxes  help  support  AID 

AID  bungled  when  It  agreed  to  buv  foreign 
shee'lng    without   first   checking   lt.s' quality. 
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Mmn  If  the  foreign  abeettng  were  equ»i  to 
Ajaerlciixi  st«el,  Ita  purchase,  as  Oath  pulnbxl 
out.  a»rKr!k7at«e  th«  unfavorable  Va.  b«Ja]ic« 
Of  tra<le 

The  profiteering  on  forei^  ga.lv ±a'.ze<i  ateel 
La  an  'Uier  example  of  Amerlcaxi  Uuc  money 
dlBpeiLwd  without  adequate  controls  or 
«upervl8!on  AFD  Ls  funnellng  »370  million 
Into  South  Viet  Nam  thla  yecur  but  haa  only 
two  perwina  checking  to  see  how  the  money 
la  spent. 

While  AID  oaclals  axe  fln&Uy  moving  to 
prevent  the  waste  now  that  Senator  Bath 
baa  made  it  hut  for  them,  there  Is  no  excuse 
for  previous  lack  of  concern  American  and 
South  VletnEuneae  troops  have  been  dying 
while  AID  has  allowed  US.  funds  to  be 
■quar:  lered  and  siphoned  off  by  proflteera. 

SupBEMB  CotrsT  Decisions  on  Inttksooation 
OF  CxtMtNAJ.  8t78n:<--rs 

< Statement  by  Senator  Bath 
The  reeponse  from  Indiana  newspapers  to 
the  Initial  h^-arlntrs  held  by  the  Ck)n«tltu- 
tlonal  Amendments  Subcommittee  on  the 
consti'-utlonal  impUcatlona  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  declsiona  on  lnterrogatK>n  of 
criminal  suspecta  hav»  been  particularly 
gratifying 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  to  2  articles 
published  In  the  South  Bend  TH-County 
News  -uid  the  EvanavUle  Preas. 

Bath  Brcixs  Ciuvix  Ptiob* — HooeiES  ScNATom 
Crrsii  Rights  jk  Vi.ttm  .as  Wkll  as  Ohminai, 

Washinoton  D  C  — Senator  BtacH  Bath 
(D.-Ind  )  opened  hearinga  recently  on  crimi- 
nal Investigation  prx)cedure  by  asserting  that 
society  s  right  must  be  protected  aa  well  as 
the  nschts  of  criminal  suspects. 

Bath  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee an  Constitutional  Amendmenta.  cited 
a  number  of  crime  prevention  programs  of 
government  and  private  citizens  which  "liold 
great  promise  for  the  future." 

But  he  added  that  "we  cannot  sit  'dly 
by  and  be  unmindful  of  the  proaent.  Tt  ere 
la  crime  There  Is  theft.  There  la  robb«ry. 
There  is  rape  And  there  are  eight  young 
nursing  student*,  cut  off  from  a  future  of 
tending  to  the  sick.  becomln{[  wives,  becom- 
ing mother* — because  of  a  man  with  a 
twisted  mind  who  lusted  for  murder  " 

Bath  said  the  recent  noaae  murder  of  eight 
nursln>;  students  In  Chicago  La  a  reminder 
"that  while  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
rights  )f  the  criminal  su8i>ect  in  a  democrat- 
ic society,  we  must  also  take  care  not  to 
forget  the  rights  of  the  victim,  hia  family. 
and  the  rest  of  us  who  always  would  b«  po- 
tential victims  " 

The  Indiana  Senator  said  hLs  subcommit- 
tee's Inquiry  "goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our 
way  of  life.  Simply  put.  It  Is  an  inquiry  to 
deternune  the  dividing  line  betwen  private 
rights  and  public  neceaslUes,  between  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  rights  of  society, 
betweer.  one  man's  right  to  be  protected 
from  potential  Injustice  and  the  group's  right 
to  b«  protected  from  the  potential  criminal- 
ity " 

Bath  made  it  clear  that  the  Inquiry  was 
triggered  by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
sharply  limiting  the  procedures  under  which 
police  may  question  criminal  suspects. 

He  said  the  new  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  apparently  would  reduce  the 
ability  of  police  to  extract  admissions  and 
confessions  from  "luspects  The  question  Is. 
he  said,  the  extent  to  which  this  would 
diminish  societv'9  abiluy  to  protect  Itself 
from  crlmlna.l',y 

"Our  eflort  •  Bath  .said,  "will  be  to  find  out, 
by  gathering  ind  sif".r.<  evidence,  to  what 
extent  the  new  .-u.i»«  will  Inhibit  police  In 
bringing  crlmloais  t>>  justice  and  whether 
thla  Lnhibuiua  la  atgnlflcant  enough  to  war- 
rant a  ch-uige  la  otir  Constitution" 


(Prom  the  EvansvlUe  (Ind.)   Press.  June  27. 

1066] 

Bath  Heabincs  Aas  Nxcoci) 

Didlana  Senator  BntCH  Bath  has  an- 
nounced the  Senate  subcommittee  on  consti- 
tutional amendments,  which  he  heada,  will 
study  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  questioning  of  suspects  by  police. 

He  seems  disturbed,  and  rightly  so.  by 
expressed  fears  that  a  recent  6-4  decision 
may  give  the  criminals  a  break  and  seriously 
handicap  law  enforcement.  This  Is  the  de- 
cision that  held  suspects  must  be  told  of 
their  right  to  keep  silent  and  to  counsel; 
must  waive  these  rights  before  being  ques- 
tioned; must  be  told  they  can  keep  silent 
while  waiting  for  their  lawyer  and  that  a 
lawyer  will  be  provided  for  them  if  they 
cannot  hire  one. 

The  senator  hopes  to  &nd  out  how  impor- 
tant questioning  of  suspects  .a  in  bringing 
criminals  to  Justice,  what  wUl  be  the  effect 
of  the  decisions:  the  extent  of  coercion  in 
questioning  and  what  means  other  than 
questioning  are  open  to  polloe  un<ler  our 
constitution. 

These  are  important  point*.  The  rights 
of  the  Individual  are  paramount  under  our 
system.  Coercion  Is  wrong.  If  police  use  it. 
the  public  wants  to  know  about  It  But  the 
public  alao  wanu  to  know  If  police  will  be 
so  hamstrung  under  the  new  court  ruling 
that  the  present  crime  rate,  now  at  a  fright- 
ening level,  will  Increase 

We  hope  Senator  Bath  and  hla  committee 
devote  careful  and  exhaustive  study  to  this 
project.  If  a  constitutional  amendment 
seems  necessary  for  law  and  order  to  be 
maintained,  then  Congress  should  explore 
that  possibility. 

There  has  been  much  talk  since  the  court 
decision,  mostly  speculation  about  what  its 
effects  win  be  We  applaud  Senator  Bath's 
effort  to  get  the  facta. 


PEKING.    HANOI    BEHIND    COMMU- 
NIST INSLTROENCY  IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  policies  of  the 
Thai  Government,  and  our  actions  in 
putting  U.S.  forceo  into  Thailand,  are 
having  the  effect  of  spreading  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  what 
the  Thai  are  doing  with  our  support  will 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  Vietnam-type 
war  to  Thailand,  and  that  their  cooper- 
ation with  us  will  shorten  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Our  entire  purpose  in  southeast  Asia  Is 
to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  a  long- 
troubled  area. 

I  cannot  agree  with  critics  of  the 
policy  who  say  that  the  way  to  bring 
peace  is  to  turn  Vietnam  over  to  the 
Communists.  I  do  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  thla  would  satl&fy  their  new 
i^alns. 

I  think  the  record  in  Thailand  makes 
this  completely  clear 

As  far  back  as  the  early  1950's  Com- 
munist China  established  a  Thai  auton- 
omous area  In  Yunnan  Province,  which 
they  hoped  would  attract  separatist 
sentiment  amoni?  Thal-speaklng  peoples 
throughout  southeast  Asia.  This  failed 
totally  They  then  tried  to  attract  the 
people  of  northeast  Thailand  with  a 
separatism  based  on  Communist- held 
areas  of  Laos.  This.  too.  had  no  ap- 
peal and  they  launched  in  1964  the  tech- 
nique of  the  "war  of  national  liberation" 
complete     with     the     liberation     front 


facade  with  which  we  are  all  too  famll- 
iar  from  Vietnam.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Communist  China  referred  to 
this  front  in  January  of  1965  and  said 
that  guerrilla  warfare  might  break  out 
in  Thailand  during  that  year.  The 
Communists,  expecting  victory  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  near  future,  were  al- 
ready sulking  their  next  victim. 

Looking  at  the  record,  is  it  fair  to  sug- 
gest.  as  was  done  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week,  that  the  Government 
of  Thailand  is  responsible  for  the  small- 
scale  Communist  insurgency  there?  i 
think  the  record  shows  that  the  real 
problem  is  subversion  and  terrorism  di- 
rected from  outside  of  Thailand. 
Charges  that  the  government  of  Thai- 
land is  responsible  for  the  Communist 
conspiracy  are  not  true,  not  fair,  not 
responsible 

Consider  the  following  facts. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  Thai 
Patriotic  Front  are  resident  in  Peking. 

The  radio  'Voice  of  the  Thai  People" 
which  broadcasts  Communist  propa- 
ganda into  Thailand  every  day  is  located 
in  Communist  China. 

The  guerrilla  leaders  who  are  at- 
tempting to  create  an  Insurgency  In 
Thailand  today  were  trained  in  Hanoi 
and  Peking. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  well- 
documented  proof  shows  that  of  the  600 
to  1.000  Insurgents  in  northeast  Thai- 
land. 130  were  trained  in  Hanoi  and  60 
were  trained  in  Peking.  That  means 
that  almost  200  or  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  all  insurgents,  which  most  cer- 
tainly includes  virtually  all  of  their  lead- 
ers, were  trained  in  North  Vietnam  or  in 
Red  China. 

Is  this.  then,  a  domestic  affair?  The 
facts  show  that  it  Is  not.  It  is  a  new  and 
subtle  form  of  warfare,  but  it  is  none- 
theless warfare  which  must  be  resisted 
any  Independent  countries  are  to  survive 
in  Asia. 

How  do  the  Communists  operate? 
They  strike  at  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  the  farthest  removed  from 
any  communications.  Traditionally, 
linlcs  between  the  Central  Government 
and  these  remote  villages  have  not  been 
close.  This  is  not  because  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment has  been  oppressive  in  the  past, 
but  because  the  villages  of  Thailand  have 
been  largely  self-sufficient,  running  their 
own  affairs,  and  conducting  business  with 
the  Central  Goverrunent  through  village 
headmen  whom  they  elect  by  a  grass- 
roots democratic  process.  Anyone  who 
knows  rural  Thailand  knows  that  the 
hand  of  the  Government  falls  but  lightly 
on  the  villages  there,  and  that  this  has 
traditionally  been  cause  for  satisfaction 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

However,  the  Communist  subversives 
and  terrorists  in  the  northeast  are  now 
striking  at  this  relatively  weak  link  with 
remote  villages  and  challenging  the  Gov- 
ernment'£  authority  in  certain  of  its  most 
remote  areas.  The  Thai  Government 
recognizes  this  challenge  and  Is  movL".? 
to  meet  it. 

They  have  established  mobile  develop- 
ment units  in  the  most  remote  areas.  H 
of  which  are  now  in  place.  These  have 
provided  school  construction,  roadbuild- 
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ing,  well   drilling,  medical  aid.   and  so  1966.    The  increases  in  our  grant^all  stitutlons  do  not  parallel  ours  in  every 

forth,  to  areas  which  have  never  had  but  20.6  million  of  the  3-year  total—  respect.     It  has  a  government  which  is 

*"P      £°''^'      »  w„  w  ..       ^  ^^^^  ^°"^  almost  entirely  into  acceler-  doing  much  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  own 

They  have  established  and  rapidly  ex-  ated  rural  development  in  the  threat-  people,  and  which  a  former  Ambassador 

panded  a  rural  development  program—  ened  areas  and  assistance  to  the  Thai  tficre.  the  Honorable  U   Alexis  Johnson 

this  is  the  Thai  Government;  it  is  not  program    to    improve    their    police    re-  has  recently  said,  enjovs  in  a  practical' 

the  U.S.  Government— with  a  high  pri-  sources.    These   increased   inputs   have  sense  a  high  degree  of'  "consent  of  the 

onty    given     to    Communist-infiltrated  been  more  than  matched  on  the  Thai  governed."     It  is  a  countiy  which  has 

areas.     This   program   strengthens   the  side  as  the  Thai  have  directed  more  and  seen  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression 

Provincial  Governors  and  rural  admin-  more  of  their  own  government  spending  cleariy  and  which  has  cooperated  whole- 

istrative   officials   and   gives   them    the  into  security  and  economic  development  heartedly  in  the  collective  effort  to  pre- 

capability  of  carrying  out  public  works  in  the  areas  threatened  by  the  Commu-  vent  its  spread 

and  other  desirable  rural  pro.jects.  nists.     Even  in  fiscal  year  1966.  our  aid  The   record  gives  grounds  for  cnnn. 

They  are  creating  township  councils,  was  only  a  fraction  over   1   percent  of  dence  that  Th^land  will  iJe  SLlTSe 

based  on  a  village  tradition  of  electing  Thailand's  gross  national  product.  opportunity  they  havet<^st?mS  Thai 

their  own  leaders,  again  giving  priority  It  is  also  wori;h   noting,  in   light  of  society  so  that  it  can  Vesist  ConSumS 

to  the  most  Critical  areas.    These  coun-  allegations   that  we   are  acting   single-  subversion  and  coXlSfinanTS 

clls  which  are  trained  in  plannln.  and  handedly    in    Thailand,    that    18    other  out   Co^unfst  °nsurge^cy  wSe  Tis 

implementation  of  village  pro.iects.  are  countries  are  currently  providing  assist-  still  at  a  manageable  stage 

designed  to  give  the  people  a  choice  in  ance  to  Thailand  and  in  the  last  6  years  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

ihe  Governments  programs  and  a  sense  loans  and  grants  from  third  countries  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 

°'Ji^°li^       i  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  international  agencies  actually  ex-  this  point  a  table  showing  aid  to  Tliai- 

^^H^h^i  Govermnent  has  also  re-  ceeded  U.S.  development  grants  and  land  other  than  ?rom  the  UnSed  sfat^ 
vamped  their  administrative  structure,  loans.  between  1959  and  1965,  not  onlv  from  the 
aimed  at  deaUng  with  subversion  and  in-  Will  the  Thai  succeed  in  avoiding  an-  18  countries  that  have  given  assistance— 
surgency.  They  have  undertaken  major  other  Vietnam  in  their  country?  They  incidentally.  Germany  has  given  $40  mil- 
programs  to  improve  the  capability  of  have  many  assets  in  addition  to  their  lion  of  assistance— but  also  from  the  spe- 
thetr  police  and  armed   forces  to  cope  strong   and   growing   economy  and  the  cialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations" 

i^^f»f"    f  ^^  °°  ^^^  msurgent  threat,  counterinsurgency  programs  I  have  de-  the  World  Bank,  which  has  provided  $150 

Traditional  resistance  to  assignment  to  scribed.  million  of  loans ;  and  all  other  sources 

niral   areas    has    been    overcome:    and  First,    they    have    no    colonial    past.  There   being   no  objection    tlie  table 

young,   able   officers,   both   civilian   and  which  in  so  many  countries   has  per-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

military,  now  welcome  assignment  to  the  mitted    the    Communists    to    as.sociate  as  follows- 

cntical  Provinces,  recognizing  that  there  themselves  with  the  national  demand  for  (In  millions] 

the  eyes  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Govern-  independence  and  to  organize  a  military  Aid  to  Thailand^)ther  than  vs  -be- 

ment  wui  be  on  them  and  their  careers  guerrilla  force.     For  example,  in  South  tween  1959  and  1965; 

can  best  be  advanced.  Vietnam,  the  Communists  and  national-         U.N.  specialized  agencies $7.2 

In  short,  w^hile  there  are  no  grnunds  ist  forces  fought  the  French  from  1946        ^■^-  Special  Fund lo.  o 

for  complacency,  it  is  clear  that  tho  Thai  to  1954.     Thereafter  they  had  thousands        ^°'''^  ^^°^ ^^^-^ 

Government  Is  aware  of  the  problem  and  of  guerrilla  forces  on  the  ground  and  in        V^'I^n°'"^^^^^^  ^"^ ""    ^°'  * 

Is  moving  in  the  right  direction  to  meet  the  north  who  could  later  be  directed        ^'^^'^^ ^•'* 

It.    And  it  Is  also  clear  that  the  problem  auainst  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern-  Total                                            ,22  n 

■s  caused  by  externally  supported  Com-  ment,  because  it  had  begun  for  manv  of     ,0               ^      ,                ' '" 

munist  subversives  and  terrorists,  not  the  those  Vietnamese  soldiers  as  a  stioil'gle  ^^,  •'  ^^^^^"^^'^^^                      ,^^„  ^ 

Thai  Government,   which    in    fact    has  for  independence.                                                Ge^aVv" ^o^^n'^ 

moved  effectively  to  meet  the  problem.  There  is  nothing  comparable  t<5  this  in        Netherlands::.":              93  000 

This  IS  a  most  significant  point.  Mr.  Thailand.    It  is  a  country  united  behind        Italy '../".'.""         35' 000 

President,  because  the  charge  which  I  an  able  and  popular  king.    Nor  is  there        Belgium 55.000 

am  answering  this  afternoon,  on  the  floor  anything   remotely   comparable    to    the        Austria 49,000 

of  the  Senate,  is  that  it  is  our  involve-  safe  haven  which  Communist  control  of        Denmark 524.000 

ment  in  Thailand  which  threatens  to  be-  North  Vietnam  provided  as  a  base  from        fjfff '^ ^°^'  °°° 

ZTr^^^V'^^''^'^-    J^.'^'^^^Kl"^^'  ""'^^^  ^  ^^""^^  ^"^  «^PP°rt  aggression         sXerYand"::: 'H'^ 

and  the  Thai  Government  Itself  has  done,  against  the  South.                                               Taiwan          35000 

:n  my  judgment,  a  most  remarkable  and  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Thai  are  United  Arab  BepGbUc:::i:::"         ev' 000 

commeridable  job  of  counteracting  Com-  Buddhists,  so  the  spUt  along  religious        Norway 12,' 000 

munist  insurgency.  imes  which  exists  in  Vietnam  is  absent.        Australia _ 2,417.000 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  clear  The  agricultural  economv  of  Thailand        Canada 742.000 

S«  ,      ^''T^u^"'.!"''^,'^"'"  ^'^'''"^^^  is  growing  and  diversifying.     The  pop-         New^ZeVfand ^'^t?'^. 

^most  entirely  by  the  Tha    them.selves.  ulation  is  small  relative  to  the  total  laAd        Un7ted  mng^om 2  III'  ^0 

}?//^^  .'^"dget  increased  from  roughly  avaUable.  and  the  land  is  widelv  owned                    ^''^S'iom 2.038,000 

Q«  ""1  °"  *"  ^^^^  ^  ^'^°  miUion  in  by  small  farmers.    So  this  ver>'  .serious  '^^^  miiuons] 

laee  and  is  projected  at  S950  million  in  problem  of  a  need  for  land  reform  in  ^^-  ^^^s   and  loans  to  Thailand, 

1967.    pese  figures  include  no  U.S.  aid.  southeast  Asia— where  in  some  of  the  losa^^"^^' 

AS  has  been  true  in  the  past,  a  very  high  most  important  provinces  85  percent  of        Iggo "  ^tt'  t 

proportion  of  the  Thai  budget,  about  60  the  farms  are  owned  by  absentee  land-        1961                                   Ht 

percent,  has  gone  for  economic  .services,  lords,  and  where  the  Vletcong  have  been  1962.. .  :::                                           358 

eaucation.  health,  and  public  .senices.  all  very  successful  with  their  slogan    "To         1963 "' 155 

nigniy  desirable  in  terms  of  shoring  up  the  tiller  belongs  the  land"— is  no  basis        19^4 11:7 

we  society  against  Communist  subver-  for  insurgency  or  revolt  in  Thailand.    In        ^^^^ - 39.6 

u,.^            ..^    ^  ThaUand  where  80  percent  of  the  people               t,„.„,                                           

However,  with  the  increasing  threat  in  Uve  on  farms,  an  amazing  85  percent  of                      ^^^-  ^ 

weiast2years,  the  portion  of  their  total  the  farmers  own  their  own  land.  — ^— — ^— 

DUdget  going  into  defense  and  twlice  has  I  think  that  the  preceding  constitutes     ^^.r.^  .  .-^                                         

increased  and  the  absolute  amount  poing  the  single  most >ltall^oilirf™h?  ENTRANCE      OF      ^L^SSACHUSETTS 

-•ito  these  areas  has  gone  up  by  roughly  the  Thai  resistance  to  Communist  in-  ^"^^   ^  BUS   TAXATION   PRORA- 

-3  percent  a  year.  surgence.  TION  AGREEMENT— CONFERENCE 

Our    economic    aid     Including     both  To  sum  up.  ThaUand  is  a  true  nation.  REPORT 

toui  n.,^*']^  ,^^nv    ^^  /^^   increased,  which  is  seeking  to  work  out  its  political  Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 

mmnn  in  iqL"      i"i.T.'^''''^'  ^^^^'  ^^^-^  ^""^  economic  destiny  in  its  own  way.  mlt  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 

''^on  m  1965.  and  $43.4  million  in  fiscal  We  should  not  be  surprised  that  its  in-  ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
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two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ■  H  R.  13935'  to  give 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  prora- 
tion and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  In  title  n 
of  the  act  of  April  14.  1965  79  SUt.  60  > . 
and  consented  to  by  Congress  in  that  act 
and  in  the  act  of  November  I,  1965  79 
Stat  1 157 )  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
rep<^)rt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Rps- 
8ILI.  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  report  will  be  read  for  the  Informa- 
tion uf  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<Por  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procet^ded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  passed  H  R  13935  with  an  amend- 
ment The  House  of  Representatives 
dlsa*<r'^ecl  to  the  amendment  and  re- 
quested a  conference  The  Senate  then 
atrretcl  to  the  conference 

H  K  13935  grants  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  be- 
come a  party  to  an  agreement  relating 
to  bu.s  t-axatlon  proration  and  reciprocity 
as  set  forth  In  Utle  n  of  the  act  of  April 
14,  1965. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new 
.section  to  H  R  13935  which  would  amend 
.section  206' a  I  of  title  II  of  the  War 
Clain;5  Act  of  1948 

After  a  full  and  free  conference  the 
conferees  recommend  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment  and  the  con- 
ferencf  report  so  states. 

Mr  President,  I  move  that  the  conJer- 
ence  report  be  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
Javits'  expressed  an  interest  in  this  Jill 
and  he  wanted  to  be  present  during  he 
time  that  it  was  considered  The  Int«>r- 
e.st  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
however,  went  on'y  to  the  de'etion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  For  that  reason  we 
were  authorized  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Mr  Javits  1  to  proceed  as  we  have 
at  this  time. 


AMENDMENT  uF  SECTION  208' c   OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr  L^USCHE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  'S  28931  to  amend 
section  208' c)  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  that  certificates  Is- 
sued in  the  future  to  motor  common  car- 
riers of  passengers  shall  not  confer,  as  an 
Irvcident  to  the  grant  of  regular  route 
autho.-ity,  the  right  to  engage  in  special 
or  charter  ooerations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S 
M93 1    to   amend   section    208  c  •    of   the 


Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  that 
certificates  issued  in  the  future  to  mjtor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  shall  not 
confer,  as  an  Incident  to  the  grant  oi  reg- 
ular route  authority,  the  right  to  engage 
in  special  or  charter  operations,  which 
were,  on  pa«e  1.  line  6.  after  "part"  in- 
sert "pursuant  to  an  application  filed  ", 
and  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  'An 
Act  to  amend  section  208ic'  to  provide 
that  certificates  Issued  to  motor  common 
carders  of  passengers  pursuant  to  future 
applications  shall  not  confer,  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  grant  of  regular  route  au- 
thority, the  right  to  transport  special  or 
chartered  parties  " 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  the 
House  amended  the  bill  In  two  minor  re- 
spects— namely.  First,  by  adding  lan- 
guage to  make  it  plain  that  tills  proposed 
amendment  to  section  208' c»  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  covers  not  only 
charter  right  applications  that  are  ap- 
proved on  or  before  January  1,  1967,  but 
also  applications  that  have  been  filed, 
but  not  finally  approved,  on  or  before 
that  date;  and  second,  by  amending  the 
utle  to  conform  with  the  change  made  In 
the  text. 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  tlie  Senate 
concur  in  the   House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  motion  wats  agreed  to 


ADDITIONAL  READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  VETERANS  WHO 
SERVED  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
DURING  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No    1732,  S.  3580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  t*  stated  by  title 

The  Lecislaitve  Clerk  A  bill  (8. 
3580  f  to  provide  additional  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  4,  line  9.  after  the  word  "service", 
to  strike  out  "requirement"  and  Insert 
"requirements":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20,  to  Insert  "widow  of  a",  on  page 
5.  line  2  after  the  word  "a",  to  Insert 
"widow  of  a ';  In  line  3,  after  the  word 
"era",  to  strike  out  "veteran"  and  in- 
sert veterans;":  after  line  7,  to  strike 
out: 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  642  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows 

"(a)  Whenever  there  U  no  widow  entitled 
to  pension  under  section  541  of  thla  title. 
the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the  child  or 
chUdren  of  each  veteran  of  World  Wax  I, 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era  who  met  the  service  require- 
ments of  section  521  of  this  title,  or  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  receiving  <or 
entitled  to  receive)  compensation  or  retire- 
ment pay  for  a  service -connected  disability. 


pension  at  the  monthly  rate  of  (38  for  one 
child,   and  %\b   for   each   additional  child.". 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
(g)  Subsection  (at  of  section  643  of  lliie 
38.  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  "or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'the  Korean  conflict 
or  the  Vietnam  era". 

On  page  6,  after  line  12.  to  strike  out; 

WOai-D    WAR   I.   WOKLO   WA«   n.    AND   THB    KORKaN 
CONfXlCT 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
World.  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict 

After  line  13,  to  strike  out: 

WOULD   WA*   I,    WORLD   WA«   n.    AND   THE   KuRtAN 
CONrUCT.   AND  THE   VITTNAM   UtA 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

World  War  I.  World  War  11,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  era 

On  page  7.  after  line  2.  to  insert: 
(J)    Chapter    15  of  title  38.  United  Stutes 
Code.  Is  amended   by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading "WOaLO  WAB  I,   WORLD  WAR  n.  ANO  THI 

KORBAN  coNrLicT"  Immediately  preceding 
section  541  of  such  title,  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "world  war  i.  world  war  n.  thi 

KORCAlf    CONFLICT.    AND    THB    VIETNAM    ERA" 

On  page  8.  line  12.  after  "Sec.  5.",  to 
Insert  "ia>";  after  hne  15,  to  insert: 

(b)   Section  1905  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code.   Is  amended   to   read   as  follows: 
•}  1906    Applications 

"The  beneflts  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  veteran  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  this  chapter 
and  who  makes  application  for  such  bene- 
flts In  Eu:cordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  " 

"See  6  Except  as  provided  In  section  7, 
the  amendments  made  by  the  first  section 
and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  January  1.  1967.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 

And.  on  page  9.  after  line  2,  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sk.  7.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial  bene- 
flts In  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of   this   Act. 

(b)  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  two-year  period  for  filing 
applications,  referred  to  in  section  904  of 
such  title  38,  shall  not  end.  with  respect  to 
an  Individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two-year  period  which  l)e- 
glns  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
or.  In  any  case  Involving  the  correction  of 
a  discharge  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  before  the  expiration  of  two  yea-' 
from  the  date  of  such  correction. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S    3580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101 
of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"(II)  The  term  "period  of  war'  means  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  era. 
and  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congresi 
and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Pre-''- 


dentlal   proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(29)  The  term  "Vietnam  era"  means  the 
period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and  ending 
on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress." 

See.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vletn.am  era.  who 
meets  the  service  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  Is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful 
misconduct  or  vicious  habits,  pension  at 
the  rate  prescribed  by  this  section." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (g)   to  read  as  follows: 

"•(g)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  If  he  served  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service — 

""(1)  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  either 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era; 

••(2)  during  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era.  and 
TM  discharged  or  released  from  such  service 
for  a  service-connected  disability; 

■"(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consocutlve 
days  or  more  and  such  period  ending  during 
World  War  I.  or  began  or  ended  during  World 
War  n.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
m;  or 

■•(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
aore  in  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
KTvlce  during  more  than  one  period  of  war." 

ic)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
IS  follows; 

'ISai.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 'to  read 
a«  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
<ra  who  met  the  service  requirements  of 
section  521  of  this  Utle.  or  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  receiving  (or  entitled  to 
receive)  compensation  or  retirement  pay  for 
a  service-connected  disability,  pension  at  the 
rite  prescribed  by  this  section." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
•ueh  section  Is  amended  t-o  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  before  (A)  December  14.  1944.  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
or  (B)  January  1,  1957,  In  the  case  of  a 
Tldow  of  a  World  War  n  veteran,  or  (C) 
February  1.  1965,  In  the  case  of  a  widow  of 
»  Korean  conflict  veteran,  or  (Di  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  following  terml- 
aatlon  of  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a 
•Wdow  of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran;  or". 

If)  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title  38, 
'^-lilted  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

I  Ml.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II,    Korean    conflict,    or    Vietnam 
era  veterans". 
(g)  Subsection   (a)    of  section  642  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
■!ie  Vietnam  era"". 

<h)  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title 
«.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
"  follows: 

fM2  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
H.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam 
era  veterans"'. 


(i)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 

Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"'521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  or  the  Korean  conflict." 

and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 

•521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era."; 

by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"WORLD   WAR  I,  WORLD   WAR  n,  AND  THE   KORE.M< 
CONFLICT" 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  II,  THT  KOREAN  CON- 
FLICT, AND  THE  VIETNAM  ERA"; 

by  Striking  out 
•541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 

or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War  11. 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietmon  era  vet- 
erans."'; 

and  by  striking  out 

"542.  Children  of  World  War  I,   World  War 

11,    or    Korean    conflict    veteran.-;." 
and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof 
""542.  Children   of  World   War   I.   World   War 

II,   Korean  conflict,   or   Vietnam  era 

veterans." 
(J)    Chapter   15   of  title  38.   United   States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out   the  sub- 
heading ""WORLB  WAR  I.  WORLD  WAR  II,  AND  THE 

KOREAN  CONFLICT"  immedlatelv  preceding 
section  541  of  such  title,  and  substiiutlng 
In  lieu  thereof  '"world  war  i,  world  war  n. 

THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  AND  THE  VIETNAM   ERA"! 

Sec.  4,   (a)   Section  602  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  any 
veteran  of  World  War  11,  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  the  Vietnam  era  who  developed  an  active 
psychosis  (1)  within  two  years  aft«r  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  the  active  miUtary 
naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before  July  26! 
1949,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  World  War 
11,  or  February  1,  1957,  In  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  following  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  era  In  the  case  of  a 
Vietnam  era  veteran,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
Incurred  such  disability  in  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service.", 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(h)  Any  veteran  who  as  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era  is  receiving  in- 
creased pension  under  section  521  id)  of  this 
title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance may  be  furnished  drugs  or  medi- 
cines ordered  on  prescription  of  a  dulv  U- 
censed  physician  as  specific  therapy  in"  the 
treatment  of  an  Illness  or  Injurv  suffered 
by  the  veteran." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ""World  War  n, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era"". 

(b)    Section  1906  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amend«d  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  1905.  Applications 

""The  beneflts  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  this  chapter  and  who 
makes  appUcatlon  for  such  beneflts  in  ac- 
cordance with  regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator." 

Sec  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  7,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  and 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1987.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act 
shall  becoma  effective  upon  enactment. 


Sec.  7.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial  "bene- 
fits in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
e:aactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code. 
is  payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  two-year  period  for  fiUng  ap- 
plications, referred  to  in  section  904  of  such 
title  38,  shall  not  end,  ■with  respect  to  an 
individual  whose  death  occurred  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  tills  Act.  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or,  in 
any  case  Involving  the  correction  of  a  dis- 
charge after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  such  correction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wash  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
who  was  the  chief  author  of  this  pro- 
posal, in  which  he  was  joined  by  58  other 
Senators. 

This  bill  would  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  durine  the  Vietnam  era 
and  other  purposes.  This  is  a  good  bill — 
a  much  needed  bill,  and  the  chief  credit 
for  its  overwhelming  support  in  this 
body  goes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico  (Mr.  Montoya]. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  kind  words.  I  want  to  begin  my 
statement  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustment  Act  with  a  word 
of  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  for  the  ex- 
peditious consideration  which  was  ac- 
corded this  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  did  not  introduce  the  bill  until  June 
of  this  year,  and  without  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Senator  and 
his  committee,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  schedule  hearings  and  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  committee  during 
this  session. 

The  piuTX)se  of  this  bill.  S.  3580.  is  to 
remove  inequities  in  this  Nation's  treat- 
ment of  the  veterans  of  the  present 
armed  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senate's  first  action  this  year  pro- 
vided educational  and  housing  benefits 
to  this  class  of  veterans,  in  conformance 
with  treatment  accorded  the  men  who 
fought  in  World  War  II  and  in  Korea. 

My  bill.  S.  3580,  will  close  the  last  re- 
maining gap  of  any  consequence  which 
exists  between  the  beneflts  provided  vet- 
erans of  previous  conflicts,  and  veterans 
of  the  present  fighting.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  simple  matter  of  fair- 
ness, Mr.  President.  It  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  we  treat  all  the  men  and 
women  who  fight  in  defense  of  their 
co-antry.  regardless  of  the  era  in  which 
they  fight,  equally  and  fairly. 

A  majority  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, so  that  this  bill  carries  a  total  of  57 
sponsors. 
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Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  briefly 
summarize  the  provisions  of  S.  3580. 

First  of  all.  it  would  add  the  words. 
"Vietnam  era."  to  the  list  of  conflicts  for 
which  wartime  veterans'  benefits  will  be 
paid.  The  others  on  this  list  are  World 
War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict 

Vett^rans  of  Vietnam,  their  widows,  and 
their  children  will  thus  receive  the  same 
benefits  which  are  now  granted  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  World  War  11.  and 
the  Korean  conflict 

Strange  though  It  may  seem,  under 
present  law.  a  marine  wounded  while 
facing  hostile  fire  near  the  demilitarized 
zone  i:\  Vietnam  would,  when  he  becomes 
a  civilian,  receive  substantially  less  In 
beneflu  than  men  who  fought  in  earlier 
wars  because  he  is  legally  a  peacetime 
veteran. 

8  3580  will  amend  various  sections  of 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  ex- 
tend wartime  benefits  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans  in  the  following  classifications: 

First  A  $250  funeral  expense  allow- 
ance 


Second.  Higher  rates  of  disability  and 
pension  payments. 

Third.  A  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection in  cases  of  severe  nrerftal  Ill- 
ness— psychosis — which  appear  within  2 
years  after  discharge  for  purposes  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  medicines  and 
drugs  to  Vietnamese  veterans  who  are 
on  the  pension  rolls  and  in  need  of  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance. 

Fifth.  An  auto  purchase  allowance  of 
up  to  $1,600  for  veterans  who  are  am- 
putees or  blinded. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  giv- 
en this  bill  its  unqualified  endorsement. 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  WUllam  J.  Driver. 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, has  supplied  me  with  some  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  various  benefit 
changes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  this  information  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.lectlon.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  these 
data  art-  based  on  Armed  Forces  strength 
estimates  received  from  the  VA  Control- 
ler which  also  indicate  estimated  annual 
separations  to  civil  life  of  500,000  to 
SOO.OOn  each  year  The  estimates  are  not 
precist'  but  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
proper  matfnltude 

Mr  President,  I  ask  also  unanimous 
con-sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennes-see  [Mr.  GoreI  on  S  3580.  and 
an  amendment  which  he  had  intended 
to  propose,  but  which  he  has  now  decided 
to  withhold 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 
3T*Txi€«iirr  BT  Senatok  Oomt 
3  3.5«0  which  la  now  before  the  Senat* 
would  *mong  other  things,  make  eligible  for 
payment  of  the  special  automobile  allowance, 
those  veterans  who  meet  the  statutory  defl- 
nltlon  of  being  severely  dUabled  and  who 
have  served  during  the  "Vietnam  era"  which 
'.a  defined  in  the  bill  a«  meaning  service  since 
Augus-  4,  1984,  Under  the  blU  such  veterans 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  allowance  as 
are  those  who  served  during  World  War  IT 
and  the  Ki^^rean  war 

The  .amendment  which  I  have  prepared  Is 
designed  to  correct  what  I  regard  as  an  In- 
equity. There  Is  a  limited  number  of  vet- 
erans whi.i  have  Injuries  Incurred  during  senr- 
lc«  which  meet  the  statutory  definition; 
Whose  Injuries  were  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
•rmed  conflict,  or  during  performance  of 
Vtra-hazardous  duty,  or  under  simulated 
War  conditions:  but  who  would  not  be  ellgl- 
ll«  for  the  allowance  under  the  pending  bill 


because  their  service  was  between  February 
1.  1955.  and  August  4.  lBfl4.  Under  exlsUng 
law  these  veterana  are  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion at  wartime  rate*  because  their  Injiules 
were  sxjatalned  under  condiuons  similar  to 
those  faced  during  wartime.  Under  my 
amendment  they  would  also  be  eligible  for 
the  special  automobile  allowance. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  under  the 
pending  bill,  veterans  who  Incur  severe  dis- 
ability during  service  after  August  4.  1964 
would  be  entitled  to  the  special  allowance 
even  though  their  Injury  may  have  been  In- 
curred in  a  purely  clvUlan-type  accident  such 
as  an  automobile  wreck  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  Incur  severe  disability  during 
service  In  the  I9&&-64  period  because  of  an 
accident  In  a  parachute  Jump,  or  during  the 
course  of  a  war  game  exercise,  for  example, 
should   be   enutled    to   similar   treatment 

It  haa  been  my  intention,  when  S  3580 
came  before  the  Senate  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  Section  5  of  the  bill  In  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  I  am  advised  that 
consideration  of  amendments  might  Imperil 
p«aa«ge  of  th  bill  Therefore  I  shall  with- 
hold the  amei.dment.  I  hopw  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  substanc*  of  the  amendment  soon  after 
the  Congre«s  reconvenes  In  January. 

S.  3seo 

SecUon  5  of  the  bill  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c> 
and  Inserting,  a  new  subsection  (b)  aa 
follows: 

(bi  Section  leOHb)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ( 1 )  World  War  II'  includes.  In  the  case 
of  any  veteran,  any  period  of  continuous 
service  performed  by  him  after  December  31, 
194«,  and  before  July  26,  1947.  If  such  period 


began  before  January  1.  1947;  and  (2)  tlie 
term  "Vietnam  era"  Includes  the  period  be- 
ginning on  February  1.  1955.  and  ending  on 
August  4.  1964.  In  the  case  of  any  veteran 
who  Is  entitled  to  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  this  title  at  wartime  rates  on 
account  of  an  Injury  or  disease,  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (ai, 
Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  performed  by  blm  at  any 
time  during  such  period." 

NO  HIGHER  OBLIGATION  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  provide  benefits 
to  those  who  served  their  country  in  the 
Vietnam  era,  I  rise  to  commend  this 
measure  as  a  timely  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  put  on  a  i>ar  the  veterans  of 
Chu  Lai  and  Pleiku,  with  those  of  Heart- 
break Ridge,  Iwo  Jima.  and  the  Argonne 
Forest.  In  August  1964.  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  threatened  to  shatter  the  peace 
of  the  entire  world.  You  will  look  in  vain 
in  the  history  of  mankind  for  a  struggle 
within  a  single  country  that  has  so 
touched  the  fortunes  of  every  person  on 
this  globe.  The  Congress,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
would,  by  this  bill,  attempt  to  pay  a  small 
portion  of  the  ineluctable  obligation  of 
honor,  which  this  Nation  must  attempt, 
but  with  all  its  resources  will  never  be 
fully  able,  to  repay  to  those  who  have 
fought,  and  will  continue  to  flght.  in  d- 
fense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  occ 
slon  In  this  session  of  the  89th  Congre; 
that  the  Senate  has  considered  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  in  recognition  of  the 
services    of   American    veterans   of  our 
times.    I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  together 
With  those  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  for  the  noble  work 
which  they  have  done  on  behalf  of  all  of 
us  in  accepting  an  obligation  of  hono- 
which  the  American  people  owe  to  t) 
veterans  of  Vietnam. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.    I.' 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  I 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engras 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PAIR  PACKAGING  AND  LABEUNT 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  : 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  cor. 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  th: 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (8.  985)  to  regulate  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  by  pre- 
venting the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  of  cer- 
tain consumer  commodities  distributed 
in  such  commerce,  and  for*other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  c' 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

<For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Monday,  Oct.  17.  1966.  pp 
27121-27124.  Congressional  Record.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senate  conferees  have  accepted  the 
House  version  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act.  We  did  so  with  great  re- 
luctance. After  meeting  with  the  House 
conferees,  it  became  readilj-  apparent 
that  the  House  was  adamant  in  its  posi- 
tion. It  would  not  compromise  even  on 
minor  issues.  The  choice  confronting 
us  was  to  accept  its  version  or  to  have  no 
bill  at  all. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bill  concerned  package 
standards.  Both  bills  contained  provi- 
sions for  the  voluntary  adoption  of  pack- 
age standards.  The  Senate  bill,  how- 
ever, would  have  made  this  .^^ection 
meaningful  by  permitting  the  Secretary 
to  impose  standards  in  the  absence  of 
voluntary  agreement. 

We  need  a  strong  packaging  provision. 
Testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  amply  demonstrated  the  con- 
fusion which  has  been  caused  by  pro- 
liferation of  package  sizes  and  by  the  use 
of  awkward  and  fractionalized  sizes.  It 
is  regrettable  that  the  House  failed  to 
recognize  the  need  for  and  the  iniix)r- 
tance  of  the  Senate  provision  on  package 
standards. 

The  final  bill,  however,  is  a  sigiiificant 
victory  for  the  American  con.^umer.  The 
labeling  features  of  the  bill  will  provide 
useful  information  to  consumers;  it  will 
?lve  them  added  protection.  By  requir- 
ing uniformity  and  simplification  in  la- 
beling, value  comparisons  between  com- 
peting commodities  are  greatly  facili- 
tated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  this  act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 
Summary    of   the    Pair   Packaginc    and 

Labeling  Act 
I.  Mandatory   labeling   provisions:    A   pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Act  Is  to  promote  unl- 
(ornuty  and  slmpUflcaUon  of  labeling.     The 
0111  provides  that : 

(a)  the  Idently  of  the  commodity  shall 
3e  specified  on  the  label; 

(b)  the  net  quantity  of  contents  Ehall  be 
■Stated  In  a  uniform  and  prominent  location 
•a  the  package; 

(c)  the  net  quantity  of  contents  eliiill  be 
'learly  expressed  In  ounces  and.  if  oppllca- 
ile.  pounds  or  in  the  case  of  liquid  meas- 
irea  in  the  largest  whole  unit  of  quarts  or 
pints:  and 

I  d )  the  net  quantity  of  a  serving  must  be 
suted  If  the  package  bears  a  representation 
concerning  servings. 

n.  Discretionary  labeling  provisions:  The 
^  authorizes  the  administering  agencies  to 
promulate  regulations  when  necessary  to  pre- 
i^nt  consumer  deception  or  to  facllltiite  val- 
Je  comparisons : 

is>   to  determine  what  size  packages  may 
^  represented  by  such  descrtptlons  ns  small 
medium,  and  large; 

(b)  to  regulate  the  use  of  such  promotions 
^  "cents  off"  or  "economy  size"  on  any 
package;  ' 

(c)  to  require  the  listing  of  Ingredients 
n   the    order    of   decreasing   predominance; 

Id)   to  prevent  non-functtonal  slack  fill. 
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III.  Packaging  provisions;  The  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  voluntary  adoption  of  pack- 
aging standards.  The  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  call  upon  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  to  de- 
velop voluntary  standards  whenever  he  finds 
that  undue  proliferation  of  weights,  meas- 
ures, or  quantities  Impairs  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  make  value  comparisons.  V 
voluntary  standards  are  not  adopted,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  repwrt  this  fact 
to  Congress  together  with  his  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
labeling  features  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  were  similar.  The  most  sig- 
nificant difference  concerned  tlie  listing 
of  ingredients.  The  Senate  version  was 
broader  in  scope;  it  gave  the  administer- 
ing authority  discretion  in  detennining 
what  information  regarding  ingredients 
and  composition  must  be  plac<^d  on  pack- 
ages. For  example,  he  could  have  re- 
quired the  listing  of  percentages  and 
proportions  in  those  instances  where 
such  Information  would  have  been  use- 
ful to  consumers.  Under  the  House  ver- 
sion, the  administering  authority  may 
only  require  the  listing,  in  the  order  of 
decreasing  predominance,  of  ineredients 
contained  in  any  consumer  commodity. 
In  other  words,  the  largest  ingredient 
that  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  would  be  listed  first,  and  the 
listing  would  go  down  to  the  one  with 
the  least  percentage. 

The  Senate  most  reluctantly  agreed 
to  the  House  position  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  House  would  not  com- 
promise to  the  slightest  de.nree. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  fi.nal 
bUl  achieves  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  Senate  version  with  one  major 
exception — a  comprehensive  and  strong 
packaging  provision.  It  is  an  impoitant 
exception,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
Senate  version  was  not  adopted.  But.  in 
view  of  the  House  position,  we  obtained 
the  strongest  bill  possible. 

However,  I  wish  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  that  Congress  will  not  rest 
here.  The  need  for  package  standards 
is  evident;  that  need  will  be  met.  The 
Commerce  Committee  will  vigorously 
pursue  legislation  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  packaging  bill,  or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  concerning  packaging. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Waslitngton 
[Mr.  Magntjson]  for  bringing  us  to  this 
day  in  the  Senate.  Five  years  ago  I  in- 
troduced the  original  truth-in-packaging 
bill  and  at  that  time  I  must  confess  that 
I  thought  we  would  have  arrived  at  this 
day  a  little  earlier  than  we  have. 

The  confession  I  want  to  make  now  is 
that  If  it  were  not  for  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  this  great  day  would  never 
have  arrived.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  one 
for  the  American  consumer,  who  should 
be  first  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  Insist  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  "fathered"  a  much  stronger 
"child"  than  he  modestly  admits  having 
fathered. 

This  conference  report  in  many  re- 
spects is  much  stronger  than  the  bill  the 
Senate  passed  and,  certainly,  on  balance, 
I  think  will  prove  effective.    I  am  heart- 


ened to  hear  him  say  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  watchful  to  note  the 
development's  under  the  bill  and  the  re- 
sponses to  it. 

I  do  not  wish  further  to  delay  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  I  have  some  re- 
marks which  I  shall  make  a  little  later 
on,  but  I  rise  at  this  time  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  great 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting the  minority  on  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
were  at  times  not  in  entire  agreement 
with  the  chaimaan,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Senate  can  be  assured  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  left  no  stone 
unturned  and  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  secure  an  agreement  to  the  principles 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  to  effect  a  reason- 
able compromise  with  the  House.  It 
could  not  possibly  be  through  any  fault 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  who 
worked  long  hours  manfully,  and  I 
thought  skillfully,  to  secure  consideration 
of  the  Senate  viewT>oint  that  these  views 
did  not  prevail. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  bill  is  fully  as  strong  and 
may  prove  to  be  fully  as  effective  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  appeared  to 
indicate  in  his  remarks,  because  I  think 
it  has  served  to  put  the  industry  on 
notice  and  will  have  an  extremely  bene- 
ficial effect. 

For  myself,  let  me  say  that  while  I 
was  not  in  accord  in  the  committee  and 
in  the  Senate  with  the  stringent  positions 
of  the  packaging  items  in  the  bill,  the 
minority  certainly  did  not  express  its 
viewpoint  when  the  Senate  was  repre- 
sented in  the  conference. 

I  was  a  little  bit  disappointed  in  the 
House  version,  in  that  I  thought  it  some- 
what blurred  the  labeling  provisions 
which  the  Senate  bill  carried,  which  was 
one  that  I  felt  was  of  absolute,  para- 
mount importance;  but  I  will  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  bill  may  prove  to  be  ef- 
fective and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee 
will  follow  it  carefully. 

I  commend  both  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington and  Michigan,  and  their  col- 
leagues, on  fully  and  thoroughly  repre- 
senting the  Senate  viewpoint  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  gratification  that  this  Senator 
views  the  final  product  of  the  conference 
on  the  packaging  and  labeling  bill. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  help  prevent  the 
u.se  of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of 
packaging  of  labeling  of  certain  con- 
sumer commodities  distributed  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  In  delegat- 
ing authority  to  certain  enforcement 
agencies  under  its  carefully  worded  pro- 
visions, this  bill  is  for  the  most  part  a 
.sensible  and  reasoned  amplification  of 
existing  law  which  prohibits  deception 
and  other  objectionable  practices  in 
packaging  and  labeling. 

With  this  law.  Congress  has  given  reg- 
ulatory agencies  some  additional  tools 
they  claim  they  need  to  get  the  job  done. 
With  this  law.  Congress  has  issued  a  call 
for  vigorous  enforcement  by  these  agen- 
cies which  has  heretofore  been  lacking. 
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The  conference  action  Is  in  substance 
consistent  with  the  position  of  those 
Senators  who  voted  In  favor  of  certahi 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  originally  pre- 


Ocfober  19,  1966    I    October  19,  1966 


Michigan  in  particular  has  been  a  long  In  saying  this,  I  realize  my  remarlcs 

advocate  of  truth  In  labehng  and  truth  may   be   interpreted   as   an   attempt  to 

In    packaging       I    say    "long,"    because  justify  the  efforts  of  a  Senator  who  origi 

many  times  It  was  quite  unpopular,  po-  nated  this  legislation  and  worked  5  lonB 
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amount    of    the    quantity    and    is    not 
deceptive. 

The  final  bill  contains  all  of  these  ele- 
ments   with    two    strengthenlne    Hou.sp 
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Ing  on  cosmeUcs.  Although  only  one  the  administrator  in  each  of  these  areas 
provision  in  this  truth-in-packaging  and  that  a  reviewing  court  could  set 
legislation   It  would  allow  the  adminis-     aside  the  regulation  if  the  administrator 


semea  to  t:.e  >t':.;ite  hTir.cipaiiy.  i  reier 
to  the  »:r.e:id::u;.:  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
which  32  of  this  k»dy  supported  Sena- 
tor Cotton  s  amendment  was  directed  to 
a  part  of  section  5  of  the  original  bUJ 
which  allowed  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  tl'.e  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  was  applicable  to 
promulgate  mandatory  package-content 
standards 

Thfse  provisions  in  section  5  were,  to 
say  the  least,  controversial. 

There  were  reasons  for  this  controversy 
and  for  the  ultimate  rejection  of  these 
provisions  by  the  House  of  Represenva- 
tlves  and  the  conferees.  They  substi- 
tuted bureaucratic  authority  for  the 
forces  of  a  free  market  of  which  the  con- 
sumer is  one  force  The  testimony  of 
expert  witnesses  documenting  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  tremendous  Increase  In  manu- 
facturing costs  resulting  from  marda- 
tory  standardization  was  both  consider- 
able and  convincing.  Innovation  would 
be  blighted  In  short,  these  odious  pro- 
vlslon.<  would  not  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  consumer;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  eliminate  those  Interests. 

Serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  on  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  this  Senator  has  been  deeply 
Involved  in  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill 
for  ab«iut  3  years  After  participating  In 
the  building  of  a  sizable  and  extensive 
legislative  record  on  thi.s  matter.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  prlmiary  thrust  of  the 
legislative  proposals  were  not  directed 
against  fraud  and  deceit  but  toward  tie 
subjection  of  packaging  to  objectionable 
and  unnecessary  Federal  administrative 
control 

Adoption  of  the  bill  in  iLs  present  fonm 
is  in  vindication  of  our  position  that  it  is 
simply  not  good  policy  to  place  such 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  central  bureauc- 
racy Wf  rejoice  In  the  vindication  by  rin 
overwhelming  number  of  House  Members 
who  approved  the  conference  report  5y 
a  vote  jf  242  in  favor.  6  against  We  will 
rejoice  la,st.  but  not  least,  at  the  vlnd- 
cation  furnished  and  implicit  In  tie 
President ■<!  siiinature.  which  will  folk-w 
In  due  course  It  Is  presumed 

It  Ls  a  rewarding  experience  when  the 
powerful  majority  adopts  a  position  for 
which  a  few  have  fought  for.  long  and 
hard  Sadly.  It  does  not  occur  with  suf- 
ficient regularity  to  create  boredom  In 
the  minority  ranks  It  has  happened 
with  the  parkat;lng  and  labeling  bill  I 
express  -.ny  >< ratification  for  thl^  p.-ogress 
Mr  MAONUSON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampehlre  and  the 
8enat<:)r  from  Nebraska  for  their  kind 
remarks 

Of  course,  we  all  worked  hard  on  !he 
bill.  It  was  a  complex  bill,  cutting  acnjss 
many  ;;nes  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  Without  their  help  and  the  help 
of  other  members  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  li\ink.  we  would  have  been  able  to 
bring  in  a  bill  at  all. 

The  Senate  did  take  the  initiative  to 
pursue  tnis  matter      rhe  Senator  from 


iiticauy  ana  oinerwise.  tor  mm  to  pursue 
with  the  zeal  he  did.  the  objectives  now 
culminating  in  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Without  him,  I  do  not  think,  either, 
that  Congress  would  have  tackled  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  It  did.  I  hope  that 
It  will  serve  a  great  and  useful  purpose 
for  the  American  consumer.  I  know  that 
most  of  the  manufacturers  are  going  not 
only  to  abide  by  It.  but  they  also  want 
it.  a&  a  matter  of  fact. 

It  Is  In  their  Interest  that  we  place 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  before  the  con- 
sumer when  he  or  she  buys  the  many 
products  Involved.  We  are  hoping  that 
the  housewife  or  the  buyer — mainly  the 
housewife  In  this  case — will  have  a  little 
better  understanding  of  what  she  Is  get- 
ting. 

When  one  considers  how  complex  a 
bill  of  this  kind  can  be,  he  must  realize 
that  In  the  average  supermarket  today 
there  are  from  6.000  to  8.000  different 
items  repre.sented.  We  corrected  many 
things  which  we  thought  were  not  con- 
ducive to  the  best  Interests  of  truth  In 
packaging  and  lalaellng.  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  and  we  did  this  with  the 
help  of  the  Industry. 

We  abolished  such  things  as  huge 
quarts"  and  large  half  gallons."  and  so 
forth,  which  coiifuse  the  buyer.  We 
think  that  in  the  long  run  the  American 
consumer  will  get  a  much  better  op- 
portunity to  know  where  the  values  are, 
and  where  she  can  shop  in  the  best 
possible  way.  particularly  In  this  day 
when  food  prices  are  a  significant  Item 
In  the  household  budget. 

Accordingly,  we  think  that  we  have 
accomplished  a  worthwhile  purpose  with 
the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
In  the  Industry,  whether  In  food  or  other 
segments  of  the  packaging  Industry,  will 
find  that  this  Is  a  bill  that  all  of  us  can 
live  with  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
American  consumer 

Americans  are  the  best  fed  people  In 
the  world  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that  The  American  housewife,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  budget  percentagewise, 
still  does  not  have  to  spend  as  much 
money,  even  now.  as  housewives  In  many 
other  countries  In  the  world  to  keep 
her  household  supplied  with  food  and 
other  necessary  items 

Still,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  she 
knows  what  she  la  buying,  that  she  knows 
what  the  prices  are.  and  that  she  can 
make  a  proper  comparison  as  to  what 
she  wants  to  buy 

The  quality  of  American  products,  of 
course.  Is  good  and  It  is  getting  better 
as  the  years  go  by  We  think  we  have 
taken  a  good  step  forward,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  have  said — and  I 
repeat — that  we  will  keep  uklng  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  situation  to  see  how 
It  comes  out.  I  think  It  will  all  be — 
as  I  like  to  say — on  the  plus  side  for  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr  HART  Mr  PmUdent.  1  consider 
the  Truth-m-Packaglng  Act  to  be  strong. 
effecUve.  and  historically  slgmiicant  leg- 
bilaUon. 


years  for  Its  passage. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  my  honest  evalua- 
tion that  when  the  lawyers,  rather  than 
the  lobbyists  and  press  agents,  study  this 
legislation,  they  will  come  to  this  same 
conclusion 

From  a  historic  point  of  view,  I  believe 
this  legislation  will  have  much  the  same 
significance  regarding  Federal  responsi- 
bUity  for  assisting  consumers  as  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  has  had  regarding 
Federal  responsibility  for  economic  plan- 
ning. 

The  Senate  bill  declared  It  a  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  consumers  by 
"facilitating  price  comparisons."  The 
House  very  deliberately  changed  the  word 
"price"  to  "value."  and  this  change  has 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
now  assumed  resporLsibility  for  assisting 
consumers  by  facilitating  "value  com- 
parisons." This  declaration  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  enlarges  congressional 
policy  to  Include  quality  comparLson— a 
component  of  value.  This  quality  ele- 
ment has  vastly  greater  Implications  than 
the  more  limited  concept  of  price  For 
Instance,  it  opens  the  door  to  considera- 
tion of  legislation  such  as  grade  labeling 
and  Government  testing  of  consumer 
products. 

Historians  may  consider  this  declara- 
tion of  policy  to  be  as  significant  as  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  Itself. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  con- 
sumers who  have  worked  so  long,  hard 
and  with  dedication  for  passage  of  this 
legislation,  let  me  outline  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  their  strivings  have 
brought  forth  sweet  fruit. 

First,  the  mandatory  sections; 

The  Senate  bill  stated  that  regulations 
should  be  established  to  provide 

First.  That  the  commodity  shall  bear 
a  label  specifying  Its  Identity  and  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer  or  distributor. 

Second.  That  net  quantity  statement 
shall  be  separately  and  accurately  stated 
In  a  uniform  location  on  the  principal 
display  panel  of  the  label 

Third.  That  the  net  quantity  state- 
ment, if  less  than  4  pounds,  shall  be  e.x- 
pressed  In  ounces  or  in  whole  units  of 
pounds,  pints  or  quarts. 

Fourth  That  the  quantity  declaration 
shall  appear  in  a  consplclous  and  easily 
legible  type  In  direct  contrast  with  other 
matter  on  the  package 

Fifth.  That  the  net  quantity  declara- 
tion shall  be  In  a  type  size  established  in 
relationship  to  the  area  of  the  principal 
display  panel 

Sixth    That    the    declaration    of   net 
quantity  .shall  be  parallel  to  the  base  o 
which  the  package  usually  rests. 

Seventh.  That  no  qualifying  words  or 
phrases  appear  In  conjunction  with  a 
separate  statement  of  net  quantity  In 
other  words,  the  net  quantity  statement 
must  stand  alone 

Eighth.  That  suppiemenUl  statements 
describing  net  quantity  may  be  placed  at 
some  other  point  on  the  package  pro- 
vided that  It  does  not  exaggerate  the 


additions.  First,  the  net  weight,  If 
under  4  founds,  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pressed, in  most  instances,  not  only  in 
ounces — as  required  by  the  Senate  bill — 
but  also  In  pounds  and  remainder 
ounces — as  required  by  most  States.  In 
effect,  the  package  will  now  have  to  carry 
two  net  quantity  statements — the  first 
expressed  in  ounces  to  facilitate  piice- 
per-unit  comparisons,  and  the  second 
expressed  in  pounds  and  ounces  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  concept  of  the  pound 
as  a  standard  weight  and  measure. 

Second,  the  final  bill  adopts  another 
strong  addition  made  by  the  House  to 
provide  for  labeling  in  terms  of  linear 
measure.  This,  for  instance,  could  reach 
the  size  of  paper  napkins,  tinfoil,  wax 
paper,  and  related  commodities. 

Finally,  the  conference  added  to  the 
mandatory  provisions  a  subsection  which 
would  require  a  manufacturer  claiming  a 
certain  number  of  servings  to  designate 
exactly  how  much  each  of  his  servings 
contained.  For  instance,  a  pudding 
manufacturer  proclaiming  six  servings 
would  be  required  to  state  his  measure 
for  individual  servings — such  as  a  cup  or 
half  a  cup.  This  would  enable  a  con- 
sumer to  more  adequately  evaluate  the 
claims  of  competing  products. 

If  this  legislation  contained  nothing 
but  these  mandatory  provisions  alone. 
It  would  be  a  great  advance  over  present 
law  and  would  be  con.sidered  significant 
and  worthwhile  legislation 

But  the  legislation  does  not  stop  there. 
It  also  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
reiTulatory  agencies — the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — to  clean  up 
other  confusing  and  misleading  market- 
ing practices  on  a  product  line  ba.sls. 

This  legislation  provides  authority  for 
regulations  to  do  the  following; 

First.  The  legislation  gives  the  green 
light  to  action  for  making  .sense  out  of 
such  claims  as  small,  medium,  large,  king 
size,  super,  giant  economy  size,  and  so 
forth  Standards  can  be  established  so 
that  "large"  no  longer  means  "small" — 
as  In  toothpaste — so  that  one  manufac- 
turer's "large"  is  not  another's  "king 
size"— as  in  detergents.  In  other  words, 
meaning  can  be  put  back  into  size  desig- 
nations so  they  will  be  a  method  of  as- 
sisting rather  than  confusing  and  mis- 
leading consumers 

Second.  "Cents  off"  claims  and  'econ- 
omy" designations  can  now  be  regulated. 
To  the  consumer,  this  means  that  'econ- 
omy size"  shoud  be  more  economical  for 
the  housewife,  not  ju.^t  the  manufac- 
turer; that  "cents  off  '  .should  relate  to 
an  established  price  and  that  a  manufac- 
turer should  not  be  allowed  to  use  a 
cents  off"  designation  to  hide  an  actual 
rtse  in  the  price  of  the  product  if  com- 
puted on  a  per  ounce  basis 

Third.  Ingredient  Information  can  now 
**  required  on  nonfood  items,  which  was 
Tot  true  before  passage  of  this  law.  Just 
Sow  important  this  provision  Is  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
■nade  in  the  House  for  the  past  5  years 
to  pass  a  bUl  requiring  ingredient  label- 


packages  to  list  their  ingredients. 

I  believe  any  of  these  provisions  alone 
would  justify  separate  acts  of  Congress. 
And  until  very  recent  months,  few  would 
have  predicted  favorable  congressional 
action  on  any  of  these  provisions.  But 
in  addition,  the  House  added  a  provision 
to  the  legislation  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  may  prove  more  signif- 
icant than  any  single  other  provision  of 
the  legislation.  It  allows  the  adminis- 
trator to  adopt  regulations  to  stop  im- 
necessary  slack  fill.  The  trade  speaks  of 
this  as  nonfunctional  slack  fill.  The 
consumer  speaks  of  It  as  aU  that  air  in 
the  top  of  the  box. 

This  may  be  one  provision  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  mislabeled  this  legis- 
lation as  "only  a  labeling  bill."  This  is 
a  packaging  provision  that  hits  at  the 
core  of  the  greatest  number  of  consumer 
complaints  received  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee : 

Why  must  we  pay  food  prices  for  empty 
space? 

If  the  administrator  does  his  job, 
future  shoppers  can  buy  packages  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  food  dollar 
Is  actually  buying  food,  not  air  and  pack- 
aging material. 

Certainly,  up  to  this  point,  no  one  who 
has  read  the  legislation  could  argue  with 
any  justification  that  the  final  bill  is  a 
watered  down  version.  While  weaker 
than  the  bill  I  Introduced,  it  is  certainly  a 
tougher  bill  than  passed  originally  by  the 
Senate. 

The  watered  down  theory  is  based  on 
the  substitution  in  the  final  bill  for  a 
voluntary  rather  than  mandatory 
procedure  for  establishing  reasonable 
weights  and  measures.  And  certainly 
the  final  version  Is  weaker  than  the 
comparable  provision  In  the  bill  I  origi- 
nally Introduced.  But  how  does  it  com- 
pare with  the  provision  as  It  passed  the 
Senate? 

Actually  a  great  deal  of  emotional  con- 
tent has  been  added  to  designations  of 
"mandatory" — as  applied  to  the  Senate 
bill — and  "volimtary"— as  applied  to  the 
House  bill.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  House  "voluntary"  pro\'islon 
may  In  the  long  run  prove  to  be  far  more 
effective  than  the  Senate  "mandatorv-" 
provision.  I  suggest  this  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  the  Senate  provision  was  so 
hedged  in  with  so-called  procedural  safe- 
guards that,  as  one  administrator  ex- 
pressed It; 

I  win  never  be  able  to  do  a  thing  with  this 
section 

It  provided  for  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct sets  of  hearings,  one  on  necessity 
and  one  on  the  proposed  regulation  it- 
self. It  also  provided  for  two  separate 
and  distinct  court  reviews  in  these  two 
categories.  Also,  the  Senate  bill  re- 
quired the  administrator  to  give  due  re- 
gard to  the  probable  effects  of  such  regu- 
lations in  five  distinct  areas,  all  difficult 
of  proof. 

This  means  that  substantial  evidence 
would  have  to  be  put  into  the  record  by 


uiu  iiuL  uieei,  ins  ouruen  oi  prooi  m  any 
single  one  of  these  categoric.  One  can 
certainly  understand  why  any  official 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
section  would  feel  somewhat  reluctant 
to  commence  a  proceeding  in  any  product 
line  under  these  circumstances. 

Next,  the  Senate  bill  listed  a  number 
of  exceptions  which  effectively  precluded 
from  the  "reasonable  weights  and  meas- 
ures" section  of  the  legislation  many  of 
the  areas  in  which  reasonable  weight 
and  measure  standards  may  be  most 
needed.  It  would  have  barred  any  regu- 
lation relating  to  products  packed  in  cans 
and  returnable  or  reusable  glass  contain- 
ers, to  candy  bai-s  and  spices,  and  to 
such  products  as  detergents,  baby  foods, 
cookies,  crackers  and  breakfast  foods  to 
the  extent  they  are  packed  in  the  same 
size  container  but  have  different  weights 
because  of  the  varying  densities  of  the 
products  involved. 

Third,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  vol- 
untary procedure  which  could  have  fur- 
ther delayed  any  action  for  a  period  of 
18  months,  and  if  the  voluntai-j'  proce- 
dure did  not  work,  the  agency  would 
have  to  start  from  scratch  on  the  prod- 
uct in  question. 

The  final  bill — the  one  we  sent  to  the 
President — removes  all  exemptions,  all 
strictures  regarding  the  areas  in  which 
the  Senate  required  "'due  regard""  to  be 
given,  and  all  appeal  procedures.  It  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  where 
he  feels  undue  proliferation  requires  it. 
to  convene  a  voluntary  standard  confer- 
ence at  which  industry,  consumers  and 
other  interested  groups  meet  to  establish 
reasonable  weights  and  measures  for  the 
commodity  or  comparable  commodities 
in  question. 

Therefore,  under  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  could  initiate  the 
development  of  more  standards  in  1  year 
than  the  administrator  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  initiate  under  the  Senate 
provision  in  a  decade.  In  the  event  that 
he  is  not  able  to  get  industry  to  agree  or 
abide  by  standards,  he  is  directed  to  re- 
port back  to  Congre.ss  with  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  legislation.  Con- 
gress already  having  spoken  in  regard  to 
the  need  for  reasonable  weights  and 
measures.  It  would  react  quickly  to  such 
a  report.  If  the  voluntary  procedure 
does  work,  of  course,  standards  can  be 
established  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 

If  industry  does  not  cooperate  it  Is 
entirely  reasonable  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress could  write  and  pass  effective  legis- 
lation in  this  area  affecting  all  com- 
modities more  quickly  than  the  agency 
could  establish  a  standard  affecting  even 
one  commodity. 

On  balance,  it  can  reasonably  be  antic- 
ipated that  the  final  voluntary  provision 
m  the  long  run  may  be  able  to  produce 
more  effective  and  earlier  results  than 
the  Senate  mandator>'  provision. 

These  are  my  reasons  for  rer>orting  to 
the  thousands  of  consumers  who  have 
written  their  Congressmen,  to  those  who 
have  traveled  to  W'ashington  at  their 
own    expense    to    support    passage    of 
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truth  In  packaging,  to  the  consumer- 
oriented  nncanlzations  who  have  worked 
with  tedious  dedication  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  that — contrary  to 
published  reports — they  have  not  lolled 
in  vain. 


Reserve  or  Army  National  Guard  units, 
or  both,  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in- 
activated last  faill.  be  undertaken  only 
after  consultation  with  and  approval  of 
either  the  Congress  or  all  appropriate 
wwgTfMlcWTl  committees.    The  subcom- 
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emergency  beyond  the  war  In  "Vietnam 
Frankly.  I  have  felt  for  some  time,  a« 
have  the  Joint  Chiefs,  that  we  really  have 
needed  some  of  them  already. 

As  draft  calls  are   increased  and  as 
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REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OP  LAW 
CODIFIED  IN  TITLE  5,  SECTION  39, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.    M02VR0NEY.     Mr.    President.   I 
Qck  that  the  Chair  Ibv  hpfm-o  tHn  Gcno+o 
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By  Mr.  MONRONET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Seventeen  postmaster  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  commit tf-es   thp 


in  prayer  to  our  almighty  God.  Some  will 
do  this  privately  and  others  will  have 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  uniting 
in  public  worship.     Prayer  is  the  great- 
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truth  m  packaging,  to  the  cx>n5unier- 
orlentod  orvanizatlons  who  have  worked 
with  '-edious  dedication  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  that — contrary  to 
published  reports — they  have  not  tolled 
In  vain 

It  IS  my  Arm  t)€lief  that  their  labors 
have  resulted  In  a  historic  breakthroogh 
In  ihf  area  of  consumer  legislation:  that 
this  breakthrough  is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  successful  program  of  con- 
sumer-assistance legislation,  that  the 
tru  til -In -packaging  bill  Is  strong.  eCec- 
tlve.  a:id  meaningful  legislation. 

Trae.  It  Is  a  beginning,  not  an  end — 
but  i:  IS  a  proud  beginning. 

IT  this  were  not  true,  then  why  would 
the  producers  and  their  trade  asso<:la- 
tions  have  fought  with  such  vigor  and  ex- 
penditure to  defeat  each  and  every  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation.  The  measun?  of 
their  failure  is  the  measure  of  consumer 
success.  It  took  5  years  of  legisla  ive 
effort  I  believe  it  has  been  worth  every 
day  of  It. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESER^^ 
LT>JITS 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  con- 
flicting reports  about  whether  or  net  a 
callup  of  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
personnel  Is  necessary  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam  emphasizes  our  dependence 
upon  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  of  all  our  military  forces  iind 
underscores  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  at  all 
times 

It  has  been  brought  out  In  testlmany 
before  the  Senate  Preparedness  In^es- 
tlEratin^'  Subcommittee  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  on  three  separate  occasions 
recommended  the  callup  of  selected  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  units  to  meet 
requirements  brought  on  by  Vietnam. 

For  .some  time  our  Reserve  Forces  have 
been  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  turmoil 
and  uncertainty  while  reorganization, 
realinement.  and  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers ai^.d  units  has  been  under  consider- 
ation The  Senate  Preparedness  Inves- 
tlgatlr.s'  Subcommittee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  repeatedly  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  merger  of  the  Army 
Reserve  Into  the  National  Guard  and 
have  strongly  maintained  we  must  sup- 
port all  our  Reserve  Forces  fully  and  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  make  them  ef- 
fective and  useful. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
this  year  blocked  the  proposed  dlsestab- 
Ushmtnt  of  three  Air  National  Guard  Air 
Transport  units  because  the  committee 
felt  they  were  needed  and  essential  not 
only  to  our  present  war  effort  but  to  our 
possible  future  needs. 

For  .some  time,  the  strength  and.  to 
some  extent,  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  h&\-f  been 
handlt^i  In  the  appropriation  bill 

I  call  sp*v!al  attention  'o  the  recom- 
mendation.s  if  the  Preptiredness  Inves- 
tigating Stibcnmmirtee  t;hat.  In  the  fu- 
ture.  Inactlvatlon.?  of  either  US    Army 


Reserve  or  Army  National  Guard  units, 
or  both,  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in- 
activated last  fall.  t)e  undertaken  only 
after  consultation  with  and  approval  of 
either  the  Congress  or  all  appropriate 
congressional  committees.  The  subcom- 
mittee further  reconunends  In  the  fu- 
ture, all  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  Army 
National  Guard  components  be  ade- 
quately and  properly  funded,  equipped, 
supplied,  and  supported  In  all  essential 
respects.  Including  PEMA  equipment, 
organizational  clothing  and  equipment, 
maintenance  parts  and  supplies,  tech- 
nicians, training  and  school  spaces,  and 
construction  of  faculties  To  add  em- 
phasis to  the  disapproval  of  a  merger  or 
reorganization,  the  subcommittee  specif- 
ically recommends  that  the  merger  and 
reorganization  of  Army  Reserve  compo- 
nents proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  disapproved  and  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  be  continued  as  separate  organi- 
zations at  such  mandatory  levels  of 
strength  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Congress. 

There  Is  a  need  to  establish  with  leg- 
islation the  Intent  and  desire  of  the 
Congress  and  to  provide  by  law  the 
strength,  organization,  and  level  of  sup- 
port that  should  be  given  to  all  our  Re- 
serve Forces.  It  was  hoped  that  a  gen- 
eral bill  setting  forth  these  things  would 
be  considered  at  this  session.  However, 
because  of  the  press  of  other  items  and 
the  shortness  of  time,  it  now  appears 
that  consideration  of  such  a  bill  will  not 
be  possible. 

Therefore,  again  we  have  taken  care 
of  many  of  these  matters  In  the  appro- 
priations bill  and,  to  some  extent.  In  the 
report  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Committee. 

There  Is  agreement  among  the  Sena- 
tors most  directly  concerned  with  the  re- 
serve situation  that  the  bill  Introduced 
In  this  session  or  a  similar  bill  should  be 
corisidered  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress  and  that  It  should  be  given  full 
hearing  and  every  consideration.  For 
my  part.  I  certainly  intend  to  follow 
through  because  I  feel  that  the  turmoil, 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  question  that 
has  plagued  the  men  of  our  Reserve 
forces  needs  to  be  laid  aside  and  defi- 
nitely settled  in  an  afflrmative  and  force- 
ful way  that  will  add  strength,  prestige, 
and  efficiency  to  our  Reserves. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  It  is  the  Intent  and 
de-slre  of  the  Congress  that  our  Army 
and  Air  Reserves.  Army  and  Air  National 
Guards,  and  all  Reserve  forces  of  all 
branches  should  be  maintained  essen- 
tially as  they  are  or  as  they  have  been 
directed  to  be  maintained  and  that  they 
should  be  fully  supported,  adequately 
equipped,  and  properly  trained  to  re- 
spond In  the  event  they  are  called  to 
duty. 

Through  Ita  Inveetlgatlons.  the  Pre- 
paredness Investlga-lng  Subcommittee 
ha.s  brought  to  light  many  problems  of 
manpower,  equipment,  and  materiel  In 
our  Active  Forces  that  makes  It.-*  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  have  adequate 
reserves  on  which  to  fall  back  in  the 
event  we  are  called  upon  to  meet  a  real 


emergency  beyond  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Frankly.  I  have  felt  for  some  time,  « 
have  the  Joint  Chiefs,  that  we  really  have 
needed  some  of  them  already. 

As  draft  calls  are  increased  and  as 
many  of  our  units  In  Europe  and  else- 
where are  drawn  down  to  support  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  it  Is  clear  that  we  need 
every  single  National  Guard  and  re- 
servist and  their  units  that  are  now  In 
the  program.  It  is  urgent  that  we  main- 
tain all  of  them  and  that  they  be  given 
our  full  and  adequate  support. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  did  not  con- 
sider a  Reserve  bill  in  this  session  in  no 
way  indicates  a  lack  of  concern  for  the 
Reserves.  Failure  to  take  the  bill  up 
now  Indicates  only  that  we  feel  the  most 
urgent  matters  have  been  taken  care  of 
In  the  appropriations  bill  and  that  we 
are  confident  the  Intent  and  desire  of  the 
Congress  has  been  Impressed  upon  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  our  military 
planners  to  the  extent  they  will  fully 
support  thixse  men  and  units  now  In  the 
program  and  that  they  will  be  Improved 
with  equipment  and  training  necessary 
to  put  them  In  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. 

The  men  who  serve  In  the  Reserve 
units  perform  a  great  service  and  de- 
serve great  credit  for  the  contribution 
they  are  making  to  our  national  security. 
With  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  this  Is  the  case.  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  move  ahead  In  theu- 
support  of  these  units  from  the  division 
level  on  down  without  further  turbulence 
and  uncertainty. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that,  cc: 
cernlng  the  bill  which  has  as  Its  purpose 
to  give  clearcut  legislative  authority  and 
determination  on  the  question  as  to  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard,  it  will 
be  taken  up  early  next  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  will 
be  considered  major  item  by  major  item 
on  its  merits,  and  such  disposition.  In 
an  afflrmative  way.  wUl  be  made  on  those 
Important  matters  as  the  committee  In 
its  judgment  thinks  best. 

There  has  been  no  deferment  of  this 
matter  in  any  way.  except  that  in  the 
last  days  of  the  legislative  session  thif 
year,  the  matter  of  the  callup  of  Re- 
serves did  get  Involved  in  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill.  A' 
the  same  time,  the  matter  of  nailing 
down  the  strength  of  the  Reserves  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  providing 
money  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  was  taken 
care  of  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  possible  for  this 
matter  to  go  over  until  next  year.  It 
will  be  considered  early  In  the  year 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell!  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  matter,  and.  without  either 
one  of  us  committing  ourselves  to  any 
particular  major  phase  of  that  bill,  we 
agree  it  is  an  Important  legislative  mat- 
ter, hearings  will  be  held,  the  committee 
will  consider  the  matter  on  its  merlu< 
and  will  act  on  Its  best  Judgment. 
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REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 
CODIFIED  IN  TITLE  5,  SECTION  39, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  1496,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1496)  to  repeal  the  provision.s  of  law 
codified  in  title  5.  .section  39,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  (a)  section  3342  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  pruhibiUon  of 
detail*  or  employees  from  the  field  service  to 
the  departmental  service,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  33   of  title   5,   United   States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
■3342.  Details:   field  to  departmental  service 
prohibited.". 

Sec.  2.  iectlon  525  of  the  Act  of  June  17 
1930  (46  Stat.  741;  19  U.S.C.  1525).  which 
provides  exception  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  frc«n  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
section  3342  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Istiereby  repyealed. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  repeal  section  3342  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pro- 
Mbition  of  employee  details  from  the 
5eld  service  to  the  departmental  sei-vice, 
and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
:>bjection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
;rom  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  amendments  of 
the  House  toS.  1496. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1965  and  recently  passed  tlic  House  with 
an  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
technical  in  nature,  makint:  the  bill  con- 
form to  the  recently  codified  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  repeals  an  old  law  prohibiting 
the  detailing  of  employees  from  field 
positions  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
It  was  recommended  by  tlie  administra- 
■lon.  There  has  been  no  opposition  ex- 
pressed to  the  bm  In  either  House. 

-Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
oncur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Seventeen  postmafiter  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.    ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S   Army 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  the  nominations  arc  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army  wiiich 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
•-ammous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  businf^ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
rrom  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
"ve  business. 


On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF  A 

COMMITTEE 

The   following    favorable    reports    of 
•minatlons  were  submitted 


NATIONAL  DAY   OF   PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ha.'?  pro- 
claimed today,  October  19,  as  National 
Day  of  Prayer  In  1966.  It  was  mv  prin- 
lege  some  months  ago  to  introduce  a 
resolution,  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Allott,  Carlson,  and  Tydlngs,  request- 
ing the  President  to  make  such  a  proc- 
lamation. I  am  gratified  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  now  acted. 

On  this  day,  I  am  confident  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  lift  their  hearts 
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in  prayer  to  our  almighty  God.  Some  will 
do  this  privately  and  others  will  have 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  uniting 
in  public  worship.  Prayer  is  the  great- 
est unused  asset  in  the  world  today. 
God  is  not  allocated  on  a  geographical 
basis — or  a  population  basis.  The  sup- 
ply of  His  grace,  His  guidance.  His  power, 
and  His  peace  is  unlimited— and  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  the  world  today  is 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  unused 
There,  at  our  fingertips,  available  to  each 
one  of  us,  is  all  the  power  of  an  infinite 
God,  against  which  no  force  in  the  world 
can  stand.  And  we  ignore  it  far  too 
often.  If  we  unleashed  the  power  of 
prayer,  the  result  would  compare  the 
explosive  force  of  the  atomic  bomb  to 
the  flickering  flame  of  a  match  In  a 
tropical  storm. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Pres- 
ident, whose  first  public  statement  after 
taking  the  oath  of  that  office  was  to  ask 
for  God's  help,  should  issue  this  proc- 
lamation. 

Responsibility  often  increases  a  man's 
dependence  upon  God.  His  confidence 
comes  to  reside  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  echo — a  channel — of  God's  villi, 
rather  than  a  voice  depicting  his  own 
wisdom. 

As  I  have  studied  and  observed  religion 
m  the  Uves  of  our  Presidents,  I  am  much 
inspired  by  the  dependence  of  each 
American  President  upon  God. 

God  give  me  wisdom,  strength,  and  fidelity 
-nd  to  our  people  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
a  love  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Were  the  words  of  Benjamin  Harrison 
in  1889. 

William  McKinley,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain 
prayed : 

Our  faith  teaches  us  that  there  Is  no 
safer  reliance  than  upon  the  Ood  of  our 
fathers,  who  has  so  singularly  favored  the 
American  people  in  every  national  trial  and 
wno  Will  not  forsake  us  so  long  as  we  obey 
tixs  commandments  and  walk  humbly  In  His 
footsteps. 

During  the  dark  days  of  World  War  n 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  prayer 
was: 

The  Almighty  God  has  blessed  our  land  In 
many  ways.  He  has  given  our  people  stout 
hearts  and  strong  arms  with  which  to  strike 
mighty  blows  for  freedom  and  truth  He 
has  given  to  our  country  a  faith  which  has 
become  the  hope  of  all  peoples  in  an  an- 
guished world.  So  we  pray  to  Him  now  for 
the  vision  to  see  our  way  clearly— to  see  the 
way  that  leads  to  a  better  life  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  our  fellowmen— to  the  achieve- 
ment of  His  will,  to  peace  on  earth. 

And    we   were   not   without   religious 
leadership  during  the  peaceful  years  of 
President   Eisenhower's   administration 
His  prayer  in  1957  was: 

Before  all  else,  we  seek,  upon  our  common 
labor  as  a  nation,  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God.  And  the  hopes  in  our  hearts  fashion 
the  deepest  prayers  of  our  whole  people. 
And  so  the  prayer  of  our  people  carries  far 
beyond  our  own  frontiers  to  the  wide  world 
of  our  duty  and  destiny. 

The  religious  maturity  of  President 
Kennedy  is  reflected  in  these  words : 

•  •  •  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state 
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but   from   the  hand  of  Ood      With  a  good         The  letter  reads  in  part : 


REIMBURSEMENT     FOR      PROPRIE. 


was    ultimately    resolved    in    a    manner      capital.    The  remaining  4'c   of  the  nursing  This  bui  provides  for  the  sale  at  not  less 


F*^_iv,    ouuiJiittCU. 


lions  or  Americans  will  lift  their  hearts     come  not  from  the  generosity  orthe  state 
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but  from  the  band  of  God  With  a  good 
consci-nce  our  only  sure  reward  with  history 
the  finAl  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  u8  go  forth 
to  Iea<J  the  land  we  love,  asking  Hla  bliisalng 
and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on 
e*rth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own 

Pre.'iident  Abraham  Lincoln  was  most 
specirtc  in  his  proclamation.  The  F>res- 
Ident.  acting  upon  the  request  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  proclaimed  April  30, 
1863.  as  a  Day  of  National  HunaiUatlon, 
Pasting,  and  Prayer     He  called  upon — 

•  •  •  all  the  people  to  abstain  on  that 
day  from  their  ordinary  seculax  pursuits, 
and  to  unite  at  their  several  places  of  public 
worship  and  their  respective  homes  In  keep- 
ing the  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  devoted 
to  the  humble  discharge  of  the  religious 
duties  proper  to  that  solemn  occasion.  All 
this  being  done  In  sincerity  and  truth,  let 
us  then  rest  humbly  In  the  hope  authorized 
by  the  divine  teachings,  that  the  united  cry 
of  the  nation  will  be  heard  on  high,  and 
answered  with  blessings  no  less  than  the 
pardon  of  our  national  sins,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  our  now  divided  and  suffering  ooun- 
try  to  Its  former  happy  condition  of  unity 
and  peace 

Mr  President,  Individuals  are  always 
richer  for  having  shared  an  experience — 
schoolmates — fraternity  brothers — the 
Eilmost  unbreakable  bond  of  a  serviceman 
for  his  buddy  I  am  confident  that  our 
people  will  be  rewarded  with  a  special 
grace  and  a  new  understanding  for  hav- 
ing shared  today — the  National  Day  of 
Prayer  In  1966.  The  plea  of  today  is 
not  that  the  people  shall  call  upon  God 
to  return  to  our  democracy  and  bless  it. 
but  rather  that  we  shall  together  cause 
our  democracy  to  return  to  God  a/id  be 
blessed  The  soul-searching  wor-Ls  of 
the  President's  proclamation — to  recog- 
nize our  dependence  upon  Almighty 
God.  express  thanksgiving  for  the  bless- 
ings God  has  bestowed  upon  us;  exaunine 
our  hearts  in  the  light  of  His  Word;  and 
end  the  brutal  divisions  between  His 
children — present  a  significant  challenge 
to  each  and  every  American 

God  bless  America 


STRIP  MINING  IN  OHIO 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  last 
week  I  presented  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which,  if  adopted,  will  give  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  regulate  the  strip 
mining  of  land  for  coal  A  number  of 
States  in  the  Union  are  suffering  the 
ravages  of  the  strip  mining  practice. 
Ohio  Is  one  of  them.  In  Ohio,  the  ma- 
chines which  strip  the  surfaice  of  the  land 
now  have  booms  100  feet  in  length,  and 
shovels.  I  understand,  that  are  capable  of 
bltln«  73  tons  of  earth  at  one  time  and 
removin^c  It  from  its  natural  footing 
After  the  strip  mining  is  done,  cliffs  are 
left  with  a  vertical  line.  In  some  in- 
stances   100  feet  in  height 

The  areas  in  which  strip  mining  has 
been  carried  out  have  become  ghost 
areas  in  most  such  places,  life  no 
longer  exists 

In  this  morning's  mall  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  woman  whose  name  I  shall 
not  mention  The  letter,  however,  so 
clearly  outlines  the  ravages  committed 
by  strip  mining  that  I  wish  to  discuss  it. 
In  part,  before  the  Senate 


The  letter  reads  in  i>art; 

These  are  the  he<ul  lloes  In  our  paper, 
"Lauschs  PresenU  Bill  on  Strip  Mines,"  I 
pr*y  to  "God,"  it  passas.  Each  hour  I'm 
praying 

Last  June  of  1066  we  moved  from  WelLs- 
ville.  Ohio  to  Beiolt,  Ohio.  We  were  green- 
house people,  we  specialized  in  large  chrysan- 
themums— bedding  plants  for  spring  and 
caj-natlons.  We  had  U7,000  or  closer  to  33,000 
sq.  ft.  of  glass.  Our  home,  our  greenhouses, 
our  store,  our  large  boiler  room,  with  3  new 
large  boilers  In  It,  my  husband  Installed 
them  In  July  and  August  '65  We  lost  It  all. 
My  husband  had  a  heart  attack  over  It  and 
died — "The  Strip  Mines  Kept  taking  all  our 
water 

It  started  In  late  Augusts— my  husband 
came  running  Into  our  hocne  one  evening  and 
said  I'm  terribly  afrnld  we're  going  to  have 
water  trouble  Our  well  provided  water  for 
"4  families"  and  our  neighbors  barn  and 
grarden  for  "60"  years.  My  husband  knew 
this  well  for  this  is  where  he  first  started 
working  and  finally  we  took  over  this  same 
greenhouse  Last  June  the  "Sunny  Side  Coal 
Company."  was  working  back  of  our  boiler 
hous*  and  each  time  they  made  a  cut  they 
took  more  of  our  water.  My  husband  started 
out  to  find  the  owner  and  Anally  called  him 
and  he  came  over  In  September.  He 
promised  us  he  would  build  us  another  lake 
to  replace  our  new  one  and  another  well. 
Mr  Martsoff  Is  the  owner  of  "Sunny  Side 
Coal  Company,  and  be  told  us  this  would  be 
no  problem  for  the  farms  he  was  stripping 
bock  of  our  boiler  rooms  brought  In  more 
than  t2  million  or  more  of  coal.  There  are 
two  veins  of  coal  and  other  minerals  which 
are  big  In  this  area.  He  never  came  back. 
We  called  and  called  and  our  men  who 
worked  for  us  and  my  husband  went  over 
to  "the  Strip  Mines."  often  and  begged  them 
to  help  us.  About  the  middle  of  November 
our  well  went  down  to  4  ft.  and  we  really 
started  to  walk  the  floor  and  at  the  end  of 
November  down  It  went  to  7  Inches.  The 
next  cut  took  all  our  water.  We  had  almost 
all  our  crops  In  and  believe  me  we  cried  Our 
mums  were  all  disbudded  and  large  buds  on 
them  and  the  foliage  was  healthy  and  so 
big  and  everything  was  Just  beautiful.  Each 
day  we  watched  them  slowly  die.  We  pre- 
pared for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  We 
redrlUed  and  went  down  almost  300  ft.  It 
lasted  little  over  2  weeks  and  "the  Strip 
Mines  made  another  cut  and  took  It  too.  So 
we  bought  water — cause  3  days  before  Christ- 
mas all  of  our  water  was  gone  We  were  sick 
about  it  for  the  boilers  needed  water  too 
So  after  being  In  the  greenhouse  bustnees 
far  40   years  my  husband  closed  down. 

I  saw  your  wonderful  write  up  In  the 
paper  and  decided  to  write  you.  I'm  praying 
for  you  by  the  hour.  I  beg  "Gods,"  mercy,  to 
make  your  bill  pass  and  to  help  me  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do.  I  need  help  desper- 
ately I  lost  my  home,  livelihood,  property- 
land— and  most  of  all  my  husband.  Is  there 
no  JusUce  Sen.  Laubche?  Who  else  could 
help  me — please  let  me  know?  This  is  a 
nightmare  I  pray  you  have  lots  of  succeas 
and  more  of  It 

Mr  President.  I  have  not  read  the 
entire  letter.  The  letter  rather  ac- 
curately describes  -^hat  happens  to  the 
helpless,  small  property  owners  in  the 
strip  mining  areas. 

This  family,  proud  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  business,  finds  Itself  deprived 
of  that  business  because  of  the  greed  and 
the  brutality  of  the  strip  miners. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  this  lady 
has  flled  a  lawsuit  against  the  strip  min- 
ing company  for  disturbing  the  natural 
water  supply. 

My  hopes  are  that  she  succeeds. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  PROPRJE- 
T.A.RY  EDCTENDED  CARE  FACIL- 
ITIES  UNDER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6958  >  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  promote  savings  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  automatic  data 
processing  system.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Thursday,  Oct.  20,  1966,  pp 
28219-28220.  Congressional  Record.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. H.R.  6958  provides  for  centralized 
filing  of  tax  returns  and  payment  of  tax. 
The  body  of  H.R.  6958  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  form  Identical  with  the  House 
bill.  The  matter  In  conference  involved 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Miller  which  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  "reasonable  cost"  for  purposes 
of  reimbursement. 

The  Senate  £imendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  include  in  reimburse- 
ment to  extended  care  facilities  a  re- 
turn on  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
facility.  The  return  would  have  to  be 
at  a  rate  greater  than  that  paid  or. 
risk-free  Investment.  Additionally,  the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  required 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  consider  in  reimbursement  ol 
extended  care  facilities  the  following 
factors : 

First.  Replacement  of  plant  and  equi;  - 
ment; 

Second.  Payment  of  debt  incurred  t 
modernize  or  expand ; 

Third.  Research  and  health  plannln; 
Fourth.  Rentals  and  "Interest  type"  re- 
turns on  property  and  money  supplied 
by  owners; 

Fifth.  "Uninsured  risks  and  other  busi- 
ness type  responsibilities"  as  well  as 
property.  Income  and  other  taxes  which 
cannot  be  shifted;  and 

Sixth.  Payment  of  a  return  greate: 
than  that  paid  to  public  utility  companies 
or  to  investors  in  risk-free  ventures. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  certainly  laudable  What  we 
sought  was  to  guarantee  to  the  individ- 
ual who  Invested  his  funds  in  a  facility 
organized  for  profit  that  he  would  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  on  the  money  he  had 
put  Into  the  operation.  As  the  proposed 
medicare  regulations  stood  he  would 
have  been  only  reimbursed  for  the  actual 
costs  of  providing  services  with  no 
specific  return  given  on  his  investment. 
There  was  some  imcertalnty  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  proprietary  facilities 
would  have  been  reimbursed  under  the 
Senate    amendment.    This    uncertainty 


was  ultimately  resolved  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  conferees  on  both  sides. 
Basically,  the  conferees  agreed  that  ex- 
tended care  facilities  organized  for  profit 
should  receive  a  reasonable  return  on 
net  equity.  The  reasonable  return  would 
be  at  a  rate  one  and  one-half  times  the 
average  rate  of  return  received  on  new 
Investment  in  the  hospital  Insurance 
trust  fund.  This  formula  yields  about  a 
71-i  percent  return  at  the  present  time. 

Previously,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  m  his  pro- 
posed regulations  added  a  bonus  factor 
to  the  formula  which  would  pay  to  all 
participating  institutions — hospitals  and 
extended  care  facilities,  profit  and  non- 
profit alike — an  additional  2  percent 
above  the  total  actual  costs  for  which 
they  could  account.  Tlic  bonus  was 
limited  to  the  lesser  of  2  percent  of  costs 
or  approximately  5  percent  on  net  invest- 
ment. The  2  percent  factor  will  con- 
tinue unchanged  for  nonprofit  institu- 
tions but  will  be  reduced  to  I'j  percent 
above  provable  costs  for  proprietary  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R,  6958  which 
was  approved  contained  the  Miller 
amendment  should  be  of  great  value  to 
the  nursing  homes  in  writing  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
uon.  and  Welfare.  As  a  member  of  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate I  approved  the  language  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  with  the  hope 
:hat  the  Department  will  keep  in  mind 
the  interests  of  both  proprietary  and 
nonprofit  extended  care  homes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Leonard  E. 
Stolz,  \ice  president.  Retirement  Manors 
of  America,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
«-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Semeca  Manor  Nursing  Home. 
Wichita.  Kans..  October  14.  1966. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson. 
:'S   Senate,  \ 

^anhington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson:   On  September  22, 

^66   Senator  Miller  offered  an  amendment 

'  HR.  6958  (pages  23644-23645  of  the  CoN- 
^SESsioNAi,  Record)  which  was  accepted  by 
Senator  Long,  the  manager  of  the  Bill  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  Miller  Amend- 
:nent  redefines  Section  1861  (v)  of  the  Medi- 
care Act  (Public  Law  89-97 i  to  give  nursing 
homes  a  profit  and  growth  factor  In  connec- 
tion with  the  care  of  Medicare  patients. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
■Welfare  In  Its  reimbursement  formula  under 
Medicare  had  taken  the  poeltlon  that  under 
Public  Law  89-97,  it  would  not  give  nursing 
Somes  a  profit  or  growth  factor.  In  fact,  the 
HEW  present  formiila  gives  nursing  homes 
lew  than  actual  costs. 

AU  other  providers  under  the  Medicare 
Act  such  as  (a)  physicians  and  sur^pons  are 
allowed  their  Ufuai  and  customiu-y  charges 
or  lb)  food  and  drug  suppliers  were  allowed 
their  normal  profit. 

The  Miller  Amendment  does  not  overreach. 
It  does  not  give  nursing  homes  their  vL-^ual 
»nd  customary  charges  as  physicians  and 
others  now  receive.  It  merely  allows  them 
modest  profit  or  growth  factors  In  order  to 
'Vmvt  as  free  standing   health   faolllties. 

As  you   know,   87'>    of  e11   nursing   linmes 

with  ^2",   of  the  beds)   are  proprietary,  ap- 

PPoximately  97^  are  religious  affiliated  homes 

winstructed  and  maintained  through  private 


capital.  The  remaining  4'c  of  the  nursing 
homes  are  nonprofit  nursing  homee.  These 
nursing  homes  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  service  to  the  community  as  free  stand- 
ing Institutions  without  the  necessity  of 
having  to  depend  on  Federal  subsidiaries  to 
survive  and  grow. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  H.R.  6958  with  the  Mil- 
ler Amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate-House Conference  which  we  understand 
will  meet  during  the  week  of  October  10. 
1966.  If  it  does,  the  Miller  Amendment  could 
be  before  the  House  and  Senate  during  the 
week  of  October  17,  1966.  We  would  appre- 
ciate your  full  support  of  the  Conference 
Report,  in  the  event  the  Miller  Amendment 
is  adopted  by  the  Conference.  We  will  keep 
you  informed  of  the  progress  of  this  leglsla. 
tlon. 

I  would  appreciate  a  response  from  your 
office  Indicating  your  views  on  the  Amend- 
ment as  either  being  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, I  will  pass  this  Information  along  to 
the  nursing  homes  In  our  area 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  E.  Stolz, 

Vice  President, 
Retirement  Manors  of  America,  Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SALE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE OF  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
LANDER,  WYO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1806,  S.  433. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  1 S. 
433)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  sell  certain  land  in  Lander, 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S.  433 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  authorized  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  for  not  less  than 
fair  market  value,  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  lots  4  and  5, 
block  16,  In  the  original  town  of  Lander. 
Wyoming,  and  the  Improvements  thereon 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the 
purchase  of  other  land  In  or  near  Lander 
and  the  construction  thereon  of  similar  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1837),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  433) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  certain  lands  In  Lander,  Wyo.,  and  for 
other  purposes  having  considered  the  same 
reporta  favorably  thereon  without  amend- 
ment and  recommends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 


This  bin  provides  for  the  sale  at  not  less 

than  fair  market  value  ol  lots  4  and  6,  block 
16,  in  the  original  lown  of  Lander.  Wyo.,  and 
application  of  the  proceeds  therefor  to  the 
purchase  of  more  suitable  land  and  con- 
strucuon  of  similar  improvements.  The 
properly  was  acquired  In  2938  as  a  donation 
from  the  owners.  A  warehouse  and  garage 
building  was  constructed  upon  this  property 
in  the  same  year.  The  building  has  been 
used  to  store  supplies  and  tools  and  as  a 
workshop  during  winter  months  by  the  Lan- 
der ranger  district  of  the  Shoshone  National 
Forest.  The  city  has  built  up  around  the 
property,  so  that  it  is  not  desirable  as  a  dis- 
trict warehouse.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
new  facilities  so  that  there  should  be  little 
or  no  additional  cost  to  the  Goverrmient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  fat  3  o'clock  p.m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senat^  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by'  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  17636*  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes, 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  9  and  16  to  the  bill 
and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  it.s  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  certain  hearings  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:   and 

S  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging    on     "lietecUon     and     Prevention     of 
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S^.?n,nf  xt^nli?,''^"*  ""'"P^""=  ««^"^     hAve  renewed  expectations  of  a  possible     effort  to  strip  us  of  our  free  gold  and  if  u 
ocreeiur.K    lecnmques  chance  for  &  .settlement  In  Vietnam  were  successful   in   irettlnB   nrtvat*   ln« 


October  19,  1966    I    October  19,  1966 
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officials   hide   their   private   fears    in   public  The  United  States  has  been  among  the  last      tuallv    hrn„.>,.   .v,. 
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i-^juic  uiie  o<?iiaie. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Senate    amendment      This    uncertainty 


.u<.Lea  ana  maintained  through  private      ment  and  recommends  that  the  blU  do  pass.      Aging    on    •■DetecUon    and    Prevention    of 
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Chronic  Disease  UUllzlng  MulUphaaJc  HealUi 
Screening  Technlrjues  " 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report 
ol  ti.e  committee  of  conference  on  the 
dlsHKreemK  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
fHR  5688'  relating  to  crime  and  crimi- 
nal procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  oi  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'MR  103271  to  require  operators  of 
ocear.  cruises  by  water  between  the 
United  States.  Its  possessions  and  terri- 
tories, and  foreign  countries  to  file  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other 
Information 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  157::  7  >  to 
establish  rates  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain positions  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HJl.  16114 »  to 
correct  inequities  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  basic  compensation  of 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  purposes  of  certain  employment  ben- 
efits, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  11428)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  8.  1960.  re- 
lating to  the  Washington  Channel  wa- 
terfront, with  an  amendment,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
'S.  2720'  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry of  fish  protein  concentrate. 


October  19,  1966    I    October  19,  1966 


THE  MANIL.\  CONFERENCE 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  free  world  hopefully  awaits  the  emer- 
gence of  peace  overtures  from  next 
weeks  Manila  Conference,  we  can  take 
hope,  also,  from  the  urging  of  Philippine 
CJovemment  oEBclals  that  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  be  suspended. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  host  diplomats 
suggest  that  It  may  be  more  conducive  to 
peace  negotiations  for  VleUiam  If  the 
United  States  ceased  strategic  bombing 
at  least  during  the  discussions. 

Those  representatives  of  Eastern  na- 
tions who  sit  closest  to  the  brush  fire 
that  threatens  a  worldwide  conflagra- 
tion, believe  such  a  bombing  pause  would 
imderlme  the  free  world's  sincerity  In 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  mili- 
tary war  that  may  engulf  them.  also. 

Although  we  have  been  told  that  there 
Is  no  s!;r(jnK  hope  for  peace  immediately, 
and  although  there  have  been  no  Indi- 
cations made  known  to  Us  of  willingness 
by  the  other  side  to  make  any  conces- 
sions,   peace-loving    people    everywhere 


have  renewed  expectations  of  a  possible 
chance  for  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  noted  with  great  hope  and  In- 
terest the  statement  today  by  the  very 
learned  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  senior  Republican 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
suggests  a  new  pause  In  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  a  regrouping  of 
troops  around  strategic  places  In  the 
south. 

Of  even  more  significance  are  the  re- 
ports I  have  mentioned  from  the  Philip- 
pines that  suggestions  are  made  that  we 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  diu-ing  the 
time  of  the  coming  conference  as  a  ges- 
ture of  good  will  and  genuine  demon- 
stration of  our  willingness  to  talk  peace 
with  our  adversaries  I  believe  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  give  demonstrations  of  our 
good  Intentlorw  and  that  this  is  a  new 
sign  Uiat  could  be  given  without  harm  to 
our  military  posture  while  advancing  our 
political  posture. 

We  seek  peaceful  lives  for  those  who 
wish  them,  self-determination  for  peo- 
ples In  war-torn  countries.  These  alms 
are  not  achieved  on  the  battlefield,  even 
though  battles  may  be  necessary  to  se* 
cure  them. 

The  military  phase  has  dragged  on  In 
the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  long  enough. 
Let  us  contribute  to  peace  in  whatever 
way  we  can,  as  soon  as  we  can.  so  that 
we  may  get  along  with  the  task  of  assur- 
ing the  political  victory  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Vietnam  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  his  complimentary 
references  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  can  assure  him  that  what  I  said  this 
morning  was  based  on  conditions  as  I 
see  them  today,  not  as  they  were,  not  as 
they  might  be,  not  as  I  would  have  them, 
but  as  they  are.  I  think  there  Is  a  way 
out  of  this  predicament,  with  which  the 
whole  world  Is  concerned,  and  I  hope  we 
can  get  some  helpful  contributions  out  of 
the  Manila  Conference  so  we  can  get 
back  to  constructive  work  again  soon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  words  I 
have  spoken  about  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  be  echoed  by  each  Member 
of  this  body.  I  compliment  him  for  his 
thoughtfulness  in  looking  forward  to 
some  method  of  solving  a  diflacult  prob- 
lem. I  think  everyone  knows  of  the  Sen- 
ator's sincere  dedication  not  only  to 
peace,  but  to  the  Nation's  welfare  also. 


THE   GRIM    NEW    UUAB    FOR   GOLD 
THREATENS   YOUR  DOLLARS 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
one  of  the  outstanding  hooks  of  the  year. 
"America  In  the  Market  Place."  written 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
there  Is  a  paragraph— page  311— which 
should  be  read  by  every  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican who  is  interested  in  the  future  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.    This  paragraph  reads: 

Wtille  our  gold  reserve*  are  BuOctenUy 
strong  to  meet  ordlnarj-  demands  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  they  might  be  put 
in  re&I  Jeopardy  should  some  powerful  coun- 
try  In   the  Kree   World  sta^  a  determined 


effort  to  strip  us  of  our  free  gold  and  if  u 
were  successful  In  getting  private  investors 
and  other  countries  to  Join  them.  At  pres- 
ent.  such  a  danger  can  only  come  from  Pranct 
which  has  already  shown  signs  of  adopUng 
such  a  policy,  under  the  guise  of  returmng  to 
the  pure  gold  standard. 

An  article  In  this  week's  Look  maga- 
zine, WTltten  by  the  senior  editor.  Mr 
George  Harris,  entitled  "The  Grim  New 
Grab  for  Gold  Threatens  Your  Dollars." 
confirms  much  of  the  apprehension  of 
our  able  colleague.  I  note  particularly  a 
paragraph  which  reads: 

The  French  started  the  last  disastrous  gold 
grab  In  1928.  and  they  are  doing  it  again 
today  This  time,  France's  President  Charles 
de  Qaulle  Is  deliberately  spreading  gold  fever 
to  weaken  the  U.8A  His  campaign  took 
shape  at  a  secret  1962  session  with  his  tor. 
elgn-affalrs  advisers — who  Include  Bank  of 
France  officer*.  In  the  middle  of  a  brleflng 
on  our  continued  deficit  troubles,  the  Gen- 
eral leapt  from  his  chair,  threw  both  arnu 
high  In  the  sign  of  victory.  "Volla!  La  faib- 
lesae"  he  shouted.  "Thafs  It!  The  weak- 
ness!" 

Another  paragraph  reads: 

The  tJnlted  States  has  been  among  the  last 
to  realize  that  no  single  nation's  money— 
not  even  our  dollar — can  serve  forever  as  the 
ultimate  medium  of  exchange.  Threatened 
by  Prance,  our  Government  and  business 
leaders  are  waking  up  to  the  need  for  an 
international  unit  of  money  and  a  supra- 
national bank  to  lift  the  pasmnents  ma- 
chinery out  of  politics. 

Another  paragraph  reads: 

Last  August,  In  a  Uttle-notlced  decision  of 
great  Importance,  the  need  for  such  a  plan 
was  endorsed  by  the  "Group  of  10"  banker 
nations:  the  U.S..  UJC..  Canada.  Japan, 
Prance,  Germany.  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Sweden.  French  bankers,  under 
De  Gaulle's  command,  disrupted  the  una- 
nimity of  the  working  sessions.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  French,  the  Group  of  10  laid 
down  an  Important  reservation:  The  Job  will 
not  be  done  until  the  U.S.  gets  Ite  payments 
In  balance.  As  long  as  we  run  deficits,  Eu- 
ropeans will  cash  our  dollars  In  for  U.S. 
gold— while  It  lasts.  With  these  bullion  ad- 
ditions to  their  reserves,  the  Europeans  w!" 
feel  no  urge  to  create  the  CRU. 

Another  paragraph  reads: 

The  mood  has  been  set  for  meaner 
methods.  Sen.  Paxtl  Douglas  (D.,  111.),  one 
of  several  Congrressmen  now  at  work  on  the 
crisis,  rouses  citizens  against  the  French. 
He  would  demand  repayment  of  France's  $6.5 
billion  World  War  I  debt,  and  he  urges  a 
tourist  boycott  of  Paris — anything  to  deny 
De  Gaulle  dollars  to  cash  for  gold.  The  Gov- 
ernment officially  opposes  boycotts,  but  prac- 
tices Its  own  brand.  Our  officials  on  foreign 
assignment  try  to  stay  off  French  planes  and 
ships.  They  ride  dollar-saving  American 
carriers  as  far  as  they  can.  Still  stronger 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  force  a  speedup 
In  monetary  reform.  So  believes  Donald  C, 
Cook,  the  tough  president  of  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Company,  and  one  of  President 
Johnson's  cloeeet  economic  adTlsers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows: 

Th»  Gum  Nrw  Grab  fob  Gold  Thrxatkhs 
Youn  Dollars 
(By  T.  George  Harris) 
We   face   a  serious   situation   In   the  gold 
drain.     Cabinet   officers   and   other  Feder^: 
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officials  hide  their  private  fears  In  public 
appeals  to  confidence,  and  only  a  few  able 
men  wUl  talk  about  the  deei>er  dangers 
ahead,  after  going  off-the-record.  "This 
thing."  says  one.  "could  come  unstuck." 

The  drain  already  Is  a  significant  factor  In 
high  Interest  rates,  price  hikes,  strikes,  stock- 
market  dives  and  your  difficulty  In  getting 
a  mortgage.  Gold  strains  put  both  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  In  a  straltjacket,  and 
limit  the  Government's  capacity  to  fight 
poverty  and  head  off  any  future  downturn 
in  the  economy. 

As  a  congenital  optimist.  I'm  not  crying 
"wolf!"  The  problem  has  a  solution,  and  at 
last  this  country  Is  beginning  to  work  on  It. 
We  not  only  have  to  end  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments — which  has  been  caus- 
ing the  drain — but  we  have  to  get  at  the  core 
of  the  difficulty:  Capitalism  still  does  not 
have  a  money-and-credit  system  strong 
enough  to  support  Its  tremendous  growth 
outside  the  United  States. 

What  exlste  Is  a  Jerry-built  structure  of 
dollars,  pounds,  francs,  marks  and  yen — 
each  controlled  by  the  politics  of  one  nation 
and  subject  to  attack  by  the  others.  There 
a  the  tension  point.  As  commerce  surges 
across  national  borders,  the  rigid  monetary 
structures  of  many  governments  quiver  and 
threaten  to  crack.  Private  business  has  gone 
International,  but  the  public-sector  ma- 
chinery for  settling  payments  has  remained, 
on  the  whole,  narrowly  nationalistic. 

To  a  lesser  extent—before  Jets  and  com- 
puter-communication nets — the  s.ime  kind 
of  business  vs.  money  tension  developed  at 
the  peak  of  the  last  major  trade  boom.  In  the 
late  "twenties.  Now,  as  then,  the  pressures 
Increase  with  prosperity. 

Business  has  changed,  but  not  the  critical 
symptom  of  monetary  ailment.  It  is  meas- 
ured by  a  sharp  rise  In  the  desire  for  gold. 
Why?  When  men  and  nations  get  uncertain 
ibout  paper  cash  and  securities,  they  revert 
to  a  19th-century  faith  that  gold  m;\glcal!y 
rtstores  confidence  and  sound  credit.  This 
panic  reaction,  which  economists  watch  like 
&  fever  chart.  Is  the  symptom  that  can  de- 
stroy a  healthy  business  body. 

The  French  started  the  last  disastrous  gold 
grab  in  1928,  and  they  are  doing  It  again 
today.  This  time,  Prance's  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  Is  deliberately  spreading  gold  fever 
to  weaken  the  U.S.A.  His  campaign  took 
shape  at  a  secret  1962  session  with  his  for- 
■ign-affalrs  advisers — who  Include  Bank  of 
.^Yance  officers.  In  the  middle  of  a  briefing 
a  our  continued  deficit  troubles.  t;he  Gen- 
■ral  leapt  from  his  chair,  threw  both  arms 
high  In  the  sign  of  victory.  "VoiM.'  La 
Wblesset"  he  shouted.  "That's  it!  The 
weakness!" 

Here's  why  the  mighty  U.S.  had  such  a 
weak  spot,  and  why  It  has  become  more 
serious . 

We  spend  and  Invest  more  dollars  abroad 
each  year  than  we  take  In.  The  total  deficit 
ance  1949  has  mounted  to  $34  billion. 

So  foreign  goveriunents,  led  bv  France 
can  get  dollars  aplenty  to  cash  for'u  .S.  gold! 
with  our  bullion  reserves  drained  from  $26 
bUUon  down  to  $13.2  billion,  foreigners  still 
bold  $28.8  billion  of  our  official  lous— and 
If  at  any  point  they  all  demanded  pavment 
in  gold,  we  would  be  technlcallv  bankrupt 
Each  year's  deficit  makes  matters  worse. 
^  President  Johnson's  program  to  end  the 
•orelgn  deficit  has  failed  because  of  war 
spending  in  Vietnam.  The  result  Is  rising 
doubt  about  how  long  the  dollar  will  be 
sood  as  gold." 

Such  doubt  reduces  the  dollar's  use  abroad 
;•".  place  of  gold  reserves— and  drives  nations 
^  wage  economic  war  over  too-tight  gold 
'^pplles.  The  weapons  are  protective  tariffs 
Joycotu,  investment  restraints,  deliberate 
^nation.  devaluation  threats.  National 
=»«er8.  lowered  In  the  postwar  vears.  are 
■■iddenly  being   built  up  again       ' 


The  Umted  States  has  been  among  the  last 
to  realize  that  no  single  naUons  money— 
not  even  our  dollar— can  serve  forever  as  the 
ultimate  medium  of  exchange.  Threatened 
by  Prance,  our  Government  and  business 
leaders  are  waking  up  to  the  need  for  an 
International  umt  of  money  and  a  suprana- 
tional bank  to  lift  the  payments  machinery 
out  of  politics. 

Economic  history  has  come  to  Its  most 
decisive  turn  since  1946.  Americans  are 
being  told,  through  the  medium  oi  exchange, 
that  we  have  to  learn  how  to  live  In  the  new 
world  we  built.  This  countrv  came  out  of 
World  War  II  with  a  virtual  monopoly  on 
gold  reserves  and  Industrial  producUon.  We 
had  goods  and  machines  i^  sell,  but  hun- 
gry Europeans  had  no  money  with  which  to 
buy.  The  solution  then  was  the  Marshall 
Plan.  The  Government  handed  friends  and 
ex-foes  alike  the  money  to  stav  alive  and 
rebuild— to  become  Independent  competi- 
tors once  again. 

Par-sighted  Americans  felt  that  the  best 
argument  for  foreign  aid  was  its  eventual 
effect  on  gold  distribution:  thev  wanted  to 
head  off  the  Imbalance  that  would  come  out 
of  a  permanent  U.S.  corner  on  bullion  A 
monopolist,  as  any  businessman  knows  sel- 
dom responds  to  change  until  too  late. 

The  generous  Impulse  behind  aid  turned 
out  to  be  so  practical  as  to  look  venial 
Aside  from  helping  mightily  to  contain  Sino- 
Sovlet  imperialism  Inside  Eurasia,  the  dollar 
grants  subsidized  our  export  surge  We 
free-sampled  the  free  world  with  'Made  In 
U.S.A."  products,  management  and  tech- 
nology. Our  corporations  and  banks  fol- 
lowed up  the  opportunity.  Going  multi- 
national, they  worked  themselves  up  to  the 
recent  competitive  rush  of  building  and  buy- 
ing plants  in  many  nations.  -Hie  biggest 
target  was  the  Common  Market,  which  the 
U.S.  designed  to  salvage  Europe  and  later 
discovered  for  Itself. 

The  main  Instrument  of  U.S  action  has 
been  the  dollar.  To  make  much  sense  out 
of  Its  role,  you  first  have  to  forget  vour  col- 
lege economics  and  think  freely  about 
money.  It  has  been  varlouslv  defined  as 
filthy  lucre,  the  true  store  of  value  the 
proof  of  who  Is  sovereign,  or  (wites  a 
Freudian  scholar)  the  evil  residue  of  the 
constipated  spirit.  These  loaded  phrases 
show  how  people  build  a  set  of  expecta- 
tions around  printed  slips  of  paper. 

People  of  many  nations  endowed  the  dol- 
lar  with    a   special   aura.     A   claim    on    the 
productive  power  of  the  strongest  economy 
It   quickly  replaced   British   sterling   as   the 
'vehicle  currency"  preferred  for  anv  coun- 
try s     payments     to    another.     Government 
banks     bought     dollars— or     Interest -paving 
U.S.  bonds  and  short-term  bills— to  use  as 
accepted   reserves   In   place   of   absent   gold 
With  one  dollar  for  "cover,"  a  central  bank 
(like  our  Federal  Reserve)  could  Issue  several 
dollars'    worth    of    francs,    pounds    or    lire 
Dollar-bred  local  currency  Ln  turn  eave  birth 
inside  commercial  banks,  to  still  more  monev 
in  the  form  of  credit. 

So  you  carry  in  your  pocket  the  father  of 
moneys.  It  put  down  the  base  on  which 
countries  In  Europe,  Latin  America.  Africa 
and  Asia  have  built  their  postwar  monetarv 
structures.  Its  work  In  central  banks 
brightens  or  dims  the  hopes  of  millions  who 
never  see  that  picture  of  George  Washington 
In  his  lace  necktie.  "It  wiped  out  unem- 
ployment in  Europe,"  says  a  commercial 
banker,  "before  It  brought  full  employment 
at  home." 

But  the  doUar  had  a  bullt-ln  fi.aw  a  limit 
Its  supply  abroad  depended  upon  a  deficit 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  So  long 
as  our  Government  and  business  spent  and 
Invested  more  money  outside  than  thev 
brought  home,  other  countries  could  pet 
enough  dollars  to  expand  their  money  sys- 
tems. This  process  obvloxisly  could  riot 'go 
on  forever.    Continued  pile-up  of  debt  even- 
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tually  brought  the  dollar  under  suspicion 
In  this  situation  lay  the  crisis  that  now  en- 
velops us. 

TTie  trouble  should  have  been  recognized 
In  the  early  'sixties,  even  before  De  Gaulle 
charged  that  Yankees  were  "expropriating" 
French  firms.  He  meant,  explained  Paris 
financiers,  that  because  of  the  dollar's  status 
as  the  chief  reserve  currency,  we  were  able 
to  sell  our  lOU's  to  the  Bank  of  Prance 
U.S.  Interests,  m  effect,  were  using  French 
money  to  buy  up  French  property.  Our 
businessmen  could  keep  right  on  expanding 
in  Prance  and  other  countries  while  we  were 
piling  up  dollar  debts.  European  business- 
men, in  contrast,  had  to  hold  off  on  foreign 
Investments  in  time  of  deficit. 

Prance's  grab  for  gold,  then,  waa  really 
designed  to  damage  the  weakened  dollar  so 
badly  it  could  not  be  used  for  reserves  Be- 
yond this  goal  lay  a  grand  design.  "De 
Gaulle  thinks  primarily  in  political  terms  " 
says  Chicago's  William  Rlvkin,  a  mobile  dip- 
lomat who  struggled  with  the  French  over 
Common  Market  policy.  "He  uses  economics 
only  as  a  political  weapon."  For  what'  For 
a  war  of  "Independence"  against  the  Amer- 
icans. Gaulllsts  believed  even  then  that  our 
mllltary-poiitlcal-lndustrial  power  had  be- 
come an  Indignity  to  everybody  else  Thev 
went  further  and  attacked  "Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony"  because  of  the  dollar's  alUance 
with  the  British  pound. 

The  French  assault  paid  off  November  25 
1964.  Though  several  chiefs  of  state  and 
then-  money  managers  made  hard  decisions 
hour-by-hour  that  day.  the  man  In  the 
center  of  the  activity  was  a  little-known 
banker:  Charles  A.  Coombs.  47,  head  of  for- 
eign operations  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York. 

At  4  a.m..  Coombs  edglly  brushed  his  sUver 
hair  behind  his  left  ear  and  settled  down  to 
work  In  his  tenth-floor  office.  Three  blocks 
south  stood  the  dark  hulks  of  Wall  Street 
skyscrapers.  The  impossible,  he  knew  was 
trying  to  happen.  If  he  did  not  compfete  a 
very  tight  financial  maneuver  In  the  next 
few  hours,  the  Intricate  economic  system  of 
the  Western  World  would  head  Into  its  most 
serious  monetary  breakdown  since  the 
thirties. 

The  proud  old  Bank  of  England  was  facing 
the  second  day  of  a  huge  run.  From  all  over 
Europe,  financiers,  corporations  and  central 
banks  were  clamoring  for  repayment  of  their 
deposits  and  loans— instantly,  "on  sight  " 
The  British  government's  bank  simply  did 
not  have  dollar  reserves  enough  to  hold  out 
much  longer. 

Coombs  had  two  weapons.  He  had  the 
authority,  hastily  secured  a  few  hours  earUer 
to  lend  the  Bank  of  England  an  even  billion 
U.S.  dollars.  He  also  had  the  Fed's  overseas 
phone  net  to  the  banks  of  other  governments 
from  Tokyo  to  Rome.  He  must  persuade  key 
nations  to  put  billions  more  of  their  dollar 
holdings  on  top  of  the  emergency  U  S  loan 
If  they  refused,  and  kept  up  the  run  then 
the  $1  billion  would  go  down  the  drain  along 
with  Britain's  wavering  hopes. 

Confidence  could  no  longer  be  propped  up 
by  the  U.S.  alone.  The  free-world  com- 
munity had  to  share  the  risk.  To  get  help 
Coombs  had  to  tell  his  counterparts  abroad 
that  the  British  were  worse  off  than  the 
rumors  said.  Cautious  foreign  bankers  would 
test  these  hard  facte  against  Coombs's  soft 
pitch :  "A  threat  to  one  is  a  threat  to  all  " 
He  had  to  turn  that  doctrine  Into  a  financial 
version  of  an  older  motto:  United  we  stand- 
divided  we  fall. 

Coombs  picked  up  the  nearest  of  two 
black  phones  on  his  desk.  There  could  be 
no  slips.  France,  to  show  that  It  did  not 
really  want  to  bring  down  the  banking  sys- 
tem, chipped  In  a  token  $200  million.  By 
2  p.m..  the  caUs  for  help  raised  $3  billion 
the  biggest  loan  package  ever  thrown  to-' 
gether  and  enough  to  dam  the  panic  flood 
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Coombs    went    borne    and    cauttoualy    cele- 
brated with  two  martlnla 

Wh.At  If  hed  failed?  Nobody  knows  for 
sure.  But  a  rl«ln((  number  of  Insiders  now 
believe  Uia"  a  British  coUapee  under  pressure 
would  nave  seen  considerably  worse  than  a 
premeditated  devaluation  of  the  pound. 
Shock  waves  would  have  rolled  tlirougii  every 
country  outside  the  Soviet  bloc. 

A*  ;t  *a«  the  US  soon  felt  pressure  from 
the  Dear -miss.  Within  a  month,  money  was 
fleeing;  from  this  country  at  an  annual  rate 
oT  tl2  blUlon.  President  Johnaon,  Just 
elected  to  a  full  term,  summoned  400  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  to  Washlng^ton  to  -no- 
blUza  a  voluntary  task  force  on  the  b&lsnce 
of  payments  They  took  a  pledge  to  tiold 
down  foreign  investments  and  repatriate 
more  profits.  Directed  by  Commerce  Se-ye- 
tary  John  T  Connor,  the  voluntary  push 
worked  better,  and  lasted  longer,  than  its 
participants  thought  possible. 

The  public  was  told  not  to  worry  About 
the  only  flurry  came  In  June  of  last  ysar, 
when  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  WUlam 
McC  Martin,  Jr  ,  delivered  a  commencement 
addrea.s  at  Colunnbia  University  His  sct^ol- 
arly  aiiaiysla  was  designed  to  p«-ove  taat 
monetary  history  was  not  about  to  repeat  the 
Depre«6lon  pattern.  He  admitted  In  his 
preface,  to  certain  slmllarlUes  •'Moet  Im- 
portantly.'  he  said,  "then  as  now.  many  Oov- 
ernmen'.  officials  scholars  and  businessmen 
were  convinced  that  a  new  economic  era  had 
opened  In     which     perennial     econoinlc 

progre6«  and  expansion  were  assured  " 

Marti  r.  8  18  closely  reasoned  pages  c<in- 
cluded  ihat  we  have.  If  we  want  it.  "a  gcod 
chance  to  avoid  another  such  disaster  "  Tils 
kind  of  reassurance  drove  the  stock  marlcet 
into  a  month-long  decline  Though  few  Wall 
Streeters  bother  to  study  International 
monetary  problems,  most  have  been  nerve  us 
ever  slr.;e 

Presi.lent  Johnson  ordered  his  strong  st 
Cabinet  members  to  meet  once  a  month  on 
balance  of  payments.  Defense  quit  buy  ng 
overseits  unless  the  offshore  Item  was  13- 
percent  cheaper  AID  saw  to  It  that  moat  -e- 
clplents  it  new  grants  spent  their  money  on 
US.  exports  r86-percent  effective)  The 
State  Department  collected  some  postwar 
loans  from  ^ance.  Germany  and  other  na- 
tions, before  the  due  date.  The  US  Travel 
Service  tried  to  close  the  tl  6  billion  tourist 
gap  by  encouraging  more  (>eople.  Americans 
or  visitors,  to  spend  their  travel  money  In  t  le 
50  states 

Such  gestures  looked  snaall.  But  to.  l)jr 
comparison  with  total  U  3  actlvltlea  abroad. 
was  the  annual  deficit.  The  $3.8-bllUon  loss 
in  1964  had  come  while  Industry  was  export- 
ing $25  J-bllUon  worth  of  products — ta.?  bil- 
lion mnre  than  we  Imported.  This  healthy 
surplus  in  foreign  trade  was  wiped  out  by 
Oovemment  spending — mainly  military,  but 
also  economic  aid — and  by  business  inveet- 
ments  that  outran  earnings  from  previous 
Investment  The  flgtires  Indicated  that  a 
little  tinkering  might  do  the  Job  By  the 
middle  -if  last  year,  we  had  a  temporary 
surplus.  President  Johnson  declared  that 
th«  long-term  deficit  must  end  in  1966 

Vlstn.im  destroyed  this  dream.  Escalation 
added  i:  4  billion  or  more  to  war  costs,  count- 
ing outlays  In  war-torn  South  Vietnam. 
Dollars  floating  around  Saigon  tend  to  settle 
In  the  Bank  of  Indochina,  a  French  Institu- 
tion In  A  French-built  economy  Prom  this 
source.  Parisian  finance  otBclals  privately  ad- 
mit. De  Gaulle  picks  up  about  a  third  of  the 
dollars  he  cashes  for  (cold  Trying  to  cut 
down  on  this  direct  drain,  the  Army  started 
paying  UIs  in  scrip,  and  brought  In  two 
American  banks  to  handle  It. 

Par  more  serious,  however,  has  been  Viet- 
nam's Impact  on  the  economy  back  home 
^calatlon  put  a  boom  on  top  of  a  boom,  and 
npped  away  t^.e  restraints  that  held  Inflation 
down  for  six  years.     The  Johnson  Adminis- 


tration lost  control  of  wage  and  price  move- 
ments. So  our  products  began  to  price 
themselves  out  of  world  competition.  Ex- 
ports are  now  falling  and  imports  going  up 
fast 

The  trouble  has  Jxist  begun.  With  labor 
pushing  hard  for  bigger  wage  hikes,  and 
management  for  price  boosts,  the  future  is 
clear;  rising  foreign  deficits  and  more  gold 
drain. 

The  drain  Is  visible  Armored  trucks  crawl 
in  guarded  convoys  out  of  the  U,S.  Treasury's 
Pt.  Knox  pillbox  and  roll  along  superhigh- 
ways to  New  York  There,  Europeans  pay 
»36  an  ounce  to  claim  tons  of  gold  bricks. 

But  most  of  the  metal  never  leaves  the 
Country.  Except  for  the  Prench.  the  new 
owners  deposit  their  bricks  16  stones  below 
Charley  Coombes  office  in  the  fifth  subbase- 
ment  of  the  New  York  Peds  stone  fortress  at 
33  Liberty  Street  The  vault  holds  13.000 
tons  worth  113  blUlon  for  77  nations  and 
International  agencies.  ("Goldfinger  cracked 
the  wrong  safe."  says  a  WaU  Street  broker.) 
The  biggest  bullion  lode  no  longer  ilea  burled 
In  the  Kentucky  hills,  but  In  an  Interna- 
tional locker  room  smaller  than  a  tennis 
court. 

Down  here,  you  can  actually  see  bow  gold 
flows  In  the  settlement  of  debts  between  na- 
tions When  one  country  decides  to  pay  bul- 
lion to  another.  Coombs  sends  orders  down 
to  workmen  In  the  airtight  basement.  They 
load  a  dolly  with  gold  bricks  from  one  num- 
bered compartment  and  roll  It  a  few  feet 
to  another  compartment. 

Charles  de  OauUe  does  not  leave  gold  In 
New  York.  He  hoards  his  bullion  (now  96 
billion)  in  a  giant  vault  under  the  Bank  of 
Prance  (B.P  )  The  Ped  has  to  pack  at  least 
2.357  U.S. -minted  bricks  a  month  into  B.P  - 
branded  pine  boxes  (for  sea  shipment)  or 
canvas  bags  (air  shipment). 

Such  dramatic  tactics  help  De  Oaulle  to 
"sensitize"  gold,  that  is.  to  make  people 
acutely  aware  of  its  movements  His  palace 
economist,  fervent  Jacques  Reuff,  helps  still 
more  by  preaching  about  the  secure  Joys 
to  be  found  In  a  gold-plated  world  At  one 
Rueff  lecture.  I  found  a  few  U.S.  business- 
men half-converted.  "Maybe  that's  the  only 
way."  said  a  troubled  executive,  "to  keep 
governments  from  printing  too  much  money." 
Most  know  better.  There's  not  enough 
gold  to  carry  on  today's  business.  Theorists 
argue  endlessly  over  this  point,  but  you  can 
save  yourself  all  that  trouble  by  an  uncal- 
culatlng  glance  Into  the  Fed  vault.  Tourists 
are  welcome.  Suppose  the  mighty  human 
enterprises — from  house-bulldlng  and  earth- 
moving  to  Jet-making  and  people- feeding — 
were  in  effect  piled  on  top  of  this  lode. 
You'd  have  a  monster  pyramid  upended  on  a 
tiny  point,  ready  to  crash  at  the  slip  of  a 
few  bricks. 

The  metaphor  seems  absurd,  but  It  Is  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  what's  wrong  with  gold- 
standard  theory.  As  business  expands,  com- 
bining work  and  machines  to  create  new 
wealth.  It  uses  more  and  more  money  But 
the  supply  of  gold,  mined  mainly  in  Russia 
and  South  Africa,  expands  very  slowly.  Ed- 
ward Bernstein,  an  experienced  monetary 
consultant,  has  compiled  data  on  the  re- 
serves that  were  needed  for  non-Soviet  busi- 
ness expansion  over  the  past  ten  years.  Oold 
filled  about  one-tweifth  of  the  need.  Dollars 
did  the  big  Job. 

Thoughtful  bankers  know  that  De  Oaulle. 
If  successful,  would  crucify  commerce  upon 
a  croes  of  gold.  But  an  alternative  Is  at 
hand.  In  fact,  the  foundation  for  the  future 
syaitem  already  exists  and  works  weU^ — In  the 
International  Monetary  Pund 

IMP  was  founded  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
Coafer«nc«  in  1944.  Its  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent a  repetiuon  of  the  thirties  disaster  and 
the  consequent  rise  of  warlike  nationalism. 
Member  countries  deposit  their  quotas  of 
gold  and  local  currency  in  the  Pund.  which 
then  lends  when  a  member  needs  somebody 
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eUe'B  currency  to  get  tlu-ough  a  medium- 
term  deficit.  Like  an  honest  banter.  IMP 
harasses  spendthrifts  Into  soxmder  policies 
The  Fund's  able  staff  can  take  considerable 
credit  for  a  postwar  prosperity  lasting  20  years 
this  time  (■46-'66)  instead  of  U  years  Cia- 
'29 1 .  Within  the  limits  of  their  resources, 
these  money  men  of  many  nations  perforin 
peaceful  miracles.  Just  about  every  reepect- 
able  economist  has  a  pet  scheme  to 
strengthen  IMP,  or  build  a  bigger  one.  The 
ultimate  aim  Is  to  create  a  supranational  re- 
s-erve  bank  serving  all  central  banks. 

The  favorite  proposal  has  been  adapted 
from  the  Ideas  of  Dr.  Bernstein,  who  was 
chief  technical  adviser  at  Bretton  Woods,  in 
brief,  the  IMP  (or  a  new  agency)  would  cre- 
ate a  new  International  money.  Called  the 
CRU.  for  Composite  Reserve  Unit,  this  high- 
quality  paper  would  be  issued  to  national 
banks  in  exchange  for  new  and  larger  gold 
and  currency  deposits  at  IMF. 

CRU  money— "it  would  In  fact  be  p»iper 
gold,"  says  Eddie  Bernstein — would  flow  from 
one  country  8  reserve  bank  to  the  next  as 
gold  now  shuffles  around  the  Ped  basement 
In  New  York.  It  would  supplement  rather 
than  replace  gold  and  the  dollar  as  reserves. 
By  reducing  dependence  on  both,  it  would 
not  only  cool  down  gold  fever  but  take  the 
Impossible  strain  off  the  dollar.  Only  by  such 
a  device,  commonly  agreed  upon,  can  nations 
rid  themselves  of  the  necessity  for  destruc- 
tive attacks  upon  one  another's  credits  and 
hopes.  Until  this  happens,  money  will  con- 
tinue Its  historic  function  as  the  poison 
wellsprlng  o^  natloiuillsm. 

Last  AuguHt,  In  a  llttle-notlced  decision  of 
great  importance,  the  need  for  such  a  plan 
was  endorsed  by  the  "Group  of  10"  banker 
nations:  the  U.S.,  U.K..  Canada,  Japan, 
Prance.  Germany,  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Sweden.  French  bankers,  under 
De  Gaulle's  command,  disrupted  the  una- 
nimity of  the  working  sessions.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  Prench.  the  Group  of  10  laid 
down  an  important  reservation:  The  Job  will 
not  be  done  until  the  U.S.  geU  its  payments 
In  balance.  As  long  as  we  run  deficits.  Eu- 
ropeans will  caah  our  dollars  In  for  U.S. 
gold— whUe  It  lasts.  With  these  bullion  ad- 
ditions to  their  reserves,  the  Europeans  will 
feel  no  urge  to  create  the  CRU. 

Such  drift  can  only  lead  to  worse  trou- 
ble. "You  Pan't  build  an  integrated  world 
economy  on  segregated  money  systems,"  s-^it; 
the  chief  executive  of  a  major  company  op- 
erating abroad.  Many  businessmen,  with 
their  blend  of  avarice  and  Idealism,  hope  to 
keep  the  population  boom  from  turning  into 
a  famine.  But  most  have  been  slow  to  push 
Government  and  bank  experts  toward  th» 
monetary  reform  necessary  for  the  growth  o: 
free  trade. 

"The  United  States  commits  Its  mllitar. 
resources  to  political  stability  Just  aboij- 
anywhere."  says  business  economist  Plerr^ 
Rlnfret.  "How  can  we  be  less  willing  to  com 
mlt  our  monetary  resources  to  economic  sta 
blUzatlon?" 

"We  win  have  to  do  something  before 
long."  says  columnist  Eliot  Janeway,  who  U 
critical  of  U.S.  efforts.  "The  only  questlor. 
Is  whether  we  do  It  before  the  crash  or  after 

A  crash  Is  unlikely.  Most  nations  have 
built  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
safeguards  into  their  domestic  econorale? 
Whafs  missing  Is  Insurance  against  Im- 
ported recessions  and  nationalistic  economl. 
wars  that  Injure  everybody.  In  this  sense 
we  live  under  substantially  greater  danger 
of  money  failure  than  of  nuclear  bombs. 

As  money  tensions  tighten,  we  see  the  first 
stages  of  economic  war.  The  Prench.  In  li 
battle  for  commercial  air  power,  persuaded 
the  British  to  help  develop  a  siipersnr.l- 
transport  fSST)  plane,  the  Concorde.  The 
US.  was  slow  to  respond.  The  Concorde 
might  well  have  drained  »3e-bllIlon  worth  of 
export  balance*  out  of  us  over  the  next  20 
years.     President  Johnson  threw  90  percent 
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subsidies  Into  our  SST  development  and 
gave  aircraft  companies  war-level  priorities 
to  trump  the  Franco-British  card  by  build- 
ing a  better  airplane. 

The  mood  has  been  set  for  meaner  meth- 
ods. Sen.  Paitl  DO0CLAS  (D.,  Ill),  one  of 
several  Congressmen  now  at  work  on  the 
crisis,  rouses  citizens  against  the  French. 
He  would  demand  repayment  of  Prance's  $6.5 
billion  World  War  I  debt,  and  he  urges  a 
tourist  boycott  of  Parts — anything  to  deny 
De  Gaulle  dollars  to  ca<-h  for  gold.  The  Gov- 
ernment officially  opposes  boycotts,  but  prac- 
tices lU  own  brand.  Our  officials  on  foreign 
assignment  try  to  stay  off  French  planes  and 
ships.  They  ride  dollar-saving  American  car- 
riers as  far  as  they  can. 

Still  stronger  measures  may  be  necessary 
10  force  a  speedup  In  monetary  reform.  So 
believes  Donald  C.  Cook,  the  toiigh  president 
of  American  Electric  Power  Company,  and 
one  of  President  Johnson's  closest  economic 
adviser  (Cook  turned  down  LBj's  invitation 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  The  Treas- 
Mry.  Cook  says,  has  the  legal  power  to  cut 
the  price  of  gold  overnight,  without  notice. 
If  It  did.  gold  speculators  like  De  Gaulle 
would  no  longer  be  protected  against  loss. 

Through  the  turmoil,  money  managers 
have  to  live  close  to  their  '  telephones. 
Charles  Coombs  and  his  opposite  numbers 
abroad  have  perfected  and  enlarged  a  set  of 
pre-arranged  currency  "swaps."  They  wrap 
up  a  loan  package  any  time  they  see  "hot 
money"  running  out  of  a  trouble  spot.  An 
international  rescue  squad  In  conservative 
suits,  they  have  made  run-stopping  more  or 
less  routine. 

They  carry  each  other's  home- phone  num- 
bers and  meet  for  planning  sessions  once  a 
month  In  Basel.  Switzerland.  Coombs  frets 
through  the  Jet  hops  over  and  bark  'That's 
the  only  time."  he  tells  me.  "when  you're  out 
of  reach  of  the  telephone  for  several  hours." 
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Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat 
3  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.')  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of 
South  Carolina  In  the  chair) . 


TRIBUTE  TO  SEN.ATORS  MILWARD  L 
SIMPSON  AND  DONALD  S.  RUSSELX, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  want 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  two  of  our 
Members  who  are  leaving  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  this  89th  Congress. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming,  the  former  Governor  and  for 
the  past  4  years,  the  Junior  Senator. 
MawARD  L.  Simpson,  has  served  with 
characteristic  distinction  on  our  commit- 
tee during  this  Congress.  He  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  work,  both  Ln 
faithfully  attending  and  participating  in 
public  hearings,  and  in  contributing  his 
wisdom  In  the  preparation  of  our  legls- 
•atlon  in  committee  meetings.  His  In- 
telligence and  good  humor  have  been 
Invaluable. 

Senator  Donald  S.  Russell  joined  our 
committee  in  April  1965  to  fill  the  seat 
•eit  vacant  by  the  death  of  our  former 
chairman.  Olln  D.  Johnston.    He.  too.  has 


served  well  and  faithfully,  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  long  and  distinguished 
public  career,  both  in  Washington  and 
In  South  Carolina,  that  he  is  now  return- 
ing to  South  Carolina  to  become  U.S. 
Federal  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  his  native  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  two  committee 
resolutions  adopted  favorably  and  unani- 
mously and  signed  by  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  regarding  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice that  these  two  Senators  have  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee and  In  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON   OT  THE   COMMnTEE   ON    PoST    Of- 

ncE  AND  CIVIL  Service  of  the  U.S  Senate 

Whereas,  Milwabd  Lee  Simpson,  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, has  served  In  the  Congress  with  honor 
and  distinction  for  four  years,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  actively  and  ably  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  during  the  first 
and  second  sessions  of  the  89th  Congress, 
and 

Whereas,  his  efforts  toward  the  improved 
efBclency  and  economical  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  his  dedicated  efforts 
In  behalf  of  all  Federal  employees  are  recog- 
nized by  this  Committee,  his  colleagues  of 
the  whole  Congress  and  Federal  workers 
across  this  great  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  always  exhibited  a  co- 
operative spirit,  a  loyal  devotion  to  duty  and 
an  unwavering  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  man:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Individually  and  collectively  do  ex- 
press to  Senator  Simpson  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  public  service  their  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion toward  the  operation  and  functioning 
of  this  body;  and  further  do  commend  him 
for  hlB  long  years  of  public  service  both  In 
State  and  Federal  governmental  capacities, 
and  pray  for  him  God's  continued  blessings 
as  he  returns  to  his  family  and  friends  of  his 
native  State. 

A.     S.     MnU!     MONEONEY.     RALPH     YaRBOR- 

ouGH.  Jennings  Randolph.  Gale  W. 
McGee,  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Vance 
Hartke,  Quentin  N.  Bt-RDirK.  Donald 
S.  Russell,  Prank  Carl.so.n  HiiLfM  L. 
Pong,  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  Members  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

RESOLtTTION      OF      THE      COMMITTEE      ON      POST 

Office     and    Civil    Service    of    the    U.S. 
Senate 

Whereas,  Donald  Stuart  Russell,  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  has  served  In  the  89 th  Con- 
gress with  honor  and  distinction,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and 

Whereas,  his  service  has  been  marked  by 
unalterable  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
Federal  employees  and  constant  effort  to- 
ward the  Improved  operation  of  the  Federal 
establishment,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  untiringly  and  continu- 
ously contributed  to  the  legislative  attain- 
ments of  this  Committee  and  has  at  all  times 
exhibited  all  those  traits  and  characteristlcfi 
so  desirable  In  one  who  renders  public  serv- 
ice: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 
Senate  individually  and  collectively  do   ex- 


press to  Senator  Rcssell  their  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  his  unselfish  contributions  to  this 
Committee,  the  Congress,  and  his  fellow 
man;  and  pray  Gods  continued  blessings 
upon  him  as  he  accepts  the  call  for  further 
public  service  in  his  native  State. 

A.  S    Mike   Monroney.    Ralph   Yarbor- 

OUCH.     JENNTNGS     RANDt-LPH.     GaLE     W 

MoGee,  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Vance 
Habtke,  Qientin  N.  BcTiDicK..  Frank 
Carlson.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  J.  Caleb 
Boggs,  and  Milward  L  Simpson.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  who  has  served  us  so  well 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I, 
too.  wish  to  join  him  in  the  tribute  he 
has  paid  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  and  I  am 
grateful  for'  his  tribute  paid  to  me. 
which  is  undeserved,  but  nevertheless  i 
love  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  most  de- 
serving of  tribute  for  his  efforts  in  help- 
ing solve  the  many  problems  we  face  in 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  is  also  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  We  deeply  regret  that 
their  retirement  will  leave  two  spots  that 
will  be  most  difficult  for  the  committee 
to  fill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  is  over- 
generous.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been 
a  delightful  experience  for  Mrs.  Simp- 
son and  me,  not  only  to  serve  in  the 
Senate,  but  to  experience  and  enioy  the 
camaraderie  with  other  Senators  and 
their  wives.  It  has  been  an  experience 
we  will  never  forget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair*.  Speaking  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Chair  expresses 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
everything  which  I  have  said  about  my 
two  Republican  colleagues— Mr.  Salton- 
STALL  and  Mr.  Simpson— apphes  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair— Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
Governor  of  his  State.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  raised  as  a  farmer. 
Well,  we  will  forgive  him  if  he  was  not 
a  farmer.  But  I  am  very  happy  that 
Don  Russell  is  not  lea\1ng  public  life, 
but  will  undertake  work  for  which,  judg- 
ing from  his  eminent  fairness,  he  is  par- 
ticularly well  fitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  Chair  is  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  expressed  my  opinion  of 
the  two  able  Senators  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont having  to  do  with  the  occupant  of 


the  chair  at  the  present  time — Mr  Rcs- 
SKLt  of  Soutii  CmroUna. 

OOMAIM    tTTSSrtL      CXTCXTTIVT,    IDUCATO*.    OOVZR- 
NOR      SENATTiB      AND    jrDCB 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
for  the  past  18  months,  the  Senate  has 
enjoyed  the  membership  of  a  sentlernan 
from  South  Carolina  whom  a  great 
many  of  us  have  come  to  respect  as  a 
friend  and  admire  &s  a  colleague.  That 
Senator  will  not  be  with  us  when  we 
return  in  January  and  I  rise  now  to 
express  the  great  satisfaction  I  have 
experienced  In  knowing  him  and  work- 
ing with  him. 

Donald  Russell  has  been  a  volcf  of 
moderation  for  a  troubled  region  In  a 
harrowing  time  His  enllghtcnmen ;  Is 
genuine,  his  concern  for  progress  lastng. 
and  his  repugnance  at  expediency  very 
real  He  has  served  South  Carolina 
with  honesty  and  vision  and  I  know  he 
will  continue  to  work  for  a  new,  benev- 
olent reconstruction  in  the  South 

Senator  Russell  of  South  Caroljta's 
longtime  service  to  the  public  has  earned 
him  honored  posts  and  great  distinctions 
that  few  clUzens  ever  achieve.  He  f  rst 
came  u>  Washington  to  serve  in  the  Var 
Department,  later  became  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
then  entered  the  Army  in  World  War  II. 
servintr  as  a  major  In  the  Supreme  Heiid- 
quarters  of  the  Allied  Forces. 

In  1945.  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  War  MobiUiA- 
tlon  and  Reconversion  and  a  short  tine 
later  became  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  In  1951  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
In  1962  vas  elected  Oovernor  of  the 
State 

After  establishing  a  constructive  ad- 
ministration in  Columbia,  he  resigned 
from  the  Governorship  and  was  sp- 
polnted  to  succeed  the  late  OUn  D  John- 
ston In  the  US  Senate  He  has  now  been 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  a  Federal  Judge  for 
South  Carolina 

All  these  positions — State  Department 
official,  university  president.  Governor. 
Senautr.  and  Federal  Judge — are  unuaual 
distinctions  for  any  lifetime.  With  honor 
and  intelligence.  Donald  Rttssell  has 
achieved  them  all.  Mr  President.  He  is 
a  man  to  be  admired,  and,  he  will  be 
mlased  here 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Caroll.'.a  once  again  for  his  appointment 
to  the  Federal  bench  and  wish  him  many 
happy  and  productive  years  In  that 
service 
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RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY— AD- 
DRESS BY  LI£XTENANT  COLONEL 
MILIAR  OF  ARKANSAS  STATE 
POLICE 

Mr  MiC'LELLAN  Mr  President.  In 
a  day  and  time  when  lawleJisness  Is  in- 
creaaiiK  at  an  alarming  rate  and  law 
enforcement  officials  are  hampered  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  decLslons.  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  appreciation  that 
I  submit  for  the  Record  a  speech  glv-^n 
by  Lt  Col  Car!  Miller  of  the  State  police 
of  Arkansas  before  a  workshop  of  chiefs 
of  police  In  Little  Rock  on  September  13. 


I  say  It  is  with  appreciation  because 
of  the  logical  and  forward-thinking  ap- 
proach this  outstanding  public  servant 
has  taken  toward  law  enforcement  and 
the  respect  for  authority  In  the  future. 
The  article  Is  primarily  an  account  of 
our  present  relationship  between  police 
officials  and  the  public.  It  is  not  an 
account  by  an  Isolated  and  Insulated 
commission;  It  Is  not  an  account  by  lofty, 
idealistic,  and  often  impractical  social 
reformers;  It  Is  not  an  account  by  high- 
ranking  Federal  officials,  but  by  a  man 
who  lives  day  and  night  with  the  prob- 
lem, a  man  who  represents  "the  cop  on 
the  beat"  so  to  speak.  The  article  is 
open,  honest,  and  frank,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  entitled  "Re.spect 
for  Authority,"  and  published  In  the 
September  Issue  of  Arkansas  Municipali- 
ties, printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Respect  fo«  Aotkorttt 
(Address    by    Lt     Col.    Csirl    MlUer.    before 
league -spoiwored  Chief  of  Police  Seminar 
In  Uttle  Rock,  Sept   13.  19«6) 
I  deeply  appreciate  e^nd  feel  honored  for 
the  Invitation  to  appear  here  today  at  this 
Workshop  for  the  Chiefs  of  PoUce      I  don't 
luiow  who  originated  the  Idea,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  flnnly  believe  that  this  type  meet- 
ing pays  great  dividends  and  because  of  the 
passage  of   the   Civil   Rights   Act  of   1965,   It 
makes  it  more   Important  because  this  Act 
has  added  so  many  additional  problems  to 
the   already   over-burdened   police   agencies. 
About   two    years   ago   I   talked    to   repre- 
senutlves     of     the     Municipal     Police,     the 
SberlfT's  Association  and  the  Arkansas  Law 
Esforoement  Officers  Association,  and  I  am 
going   to   quote   one   paragraph   from   these 
remarks: 

"In  this  meeting  of  the  repiresentatlvea  of 
three   poUce  organizations  today,  we  would 
like  to  remind  our  fellow  dilaens  that  never 
before  m  our  history  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  to  emphasize  to  every  segment  of  our 
populaUon  the  soundness  of  the  structure 
of  our  law  enforcement  and  penal  Institu- 
tions services  and  agencies,  and  of  our  deter- 
mination to  serve  all  the  people  under  the 
law  in   the   undaunted  spirit  of  our  profes- 
sion.    And  we   need   to  emphasize  at  every 
opportunity  that  our  nation  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  threatened  with  forma 
of  resentment  of  authority  as  evidenced  re- 
cently  in   numerous   incldenu,    backed   and 
spurred    by    adult    agitators,    and    that    we 
plead   for   the    understanding,    support   and 
confidence  of  the  people  we  serve,  which  will 
permit  professional  peace  officers  to  continue 
to  cope  with  these  serious  official  problems, 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  consistently 
growing    demands    for    routine    professional 
police   service,    in   addition   to   the   ever-In- 
creasing responsibilities  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention  fields." 

Even  then,  two  years  ago,  the  men  who 
represented  these  org^anlzatlons  saw  the 
cloudy  future  of  the  profession  and  at- 
tempted to  take  corrective  action  for  the 
trouble  we  knew  was  ahead.  As  a  group  we 
went  to  Oovernor  Paub us  and  the  Legisla- 
ture and  asked  that  the  Arkansas  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Academy  be  activated. 
We  came  out  of  the  1986  Legislature  with 
an  appropriation  that  estabUshed  the  ftrst 
ArkAZisas  Law  Enforcement  Training  Acad- 
emy At  that  time  we  knew  certain  ClvU 
Rights  Legislation  would  become  law  and 
we  would  have  problems  In  educating  the 
implications  of  this  Act.     I  can  say  this  now 
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that     we     certainly     underestimated     these 
Implications. 

Some  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
George  Washington.  In  his  farewell  address 
as  President,  said: 

'Respect  for  authority  and  compliance 
with  law  are  duties  enjoyed  by  the  funda- 
mental  ma.xlms  of  true  liberty.  The  very 
Idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establUh  government  pre-supposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government" 

He  further  noted  that  all  obstructions  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations 
and  association  under  whatever  plausible 
character  with  real  design  to  direct;  control 
counteract  or  awe  the  constituted  authori- 
ties are  destrucUve  of  this  fundamental 
principle  and  of  fatal   tendency. 

This  principle  Is  an  enduring  one.  This 
Is  evidenced  by  President  Johnson's  recent 
statement  that  It  was  essential  that  all  men 
"be  as  dedicated  to  satisfying  their  respon- 
sibilities as  they  are  to  securing  their  rights  " 

He  also  said.  "Men  have  the  right  to  use 
the  law— but  they  also  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  obey  It  This  lesson  has  particular 
meaning  for  those  who  are  filled  with  anger 
and  fruatraUon.  No  one  needs  the  law  more 
than  they." 

I  am  one  of  the  optimists  who  believe 
there  Is  hope  for  a  soluUon  to  the  social 
crUU  of  our  times.  My  feeling  stems  largely 
from  the  knowledge  that  such  organizations 
as  the  Arkansas  Municipal  League  are  show- 
ing  renewed  Interest  In  this  field. 

We  of  the  police  are  greatly  heartened  to 
know  that  we  have  your  unswerving  support 
for  our  efforts. 

However,  I  must  say  in  all  gravity,  that 
the  security  of  our  communities  has  never 
been  In  greater  Jeopardy.  If  those  who  riot 
In  our  streets  cannot  be  quelled  with  the 
voices  of  reason;  if  they  cannot  accept  the 
rightful  structures  of  law  and  order,  we  face 
exactly  what  those  who  plot  and  work  for 
subversion  hope  for — chaos  and  anarchy. 

Already  capabilities  of  the  police  to  pro- 
vide what  properly  should  be  a  military  force 
to  cope  with  this  situation  has  b«en 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  trouble  In  Atlanta  last  week  Indicates 
to  me  that  the  time  Is  growing  late,  indeed 
for  the  highest  authorlUee  In  our  land  to 
make  positive  action  to  curb  the  revolution- 
ary tactics  of  these  professional  provocators. 
It  must  l)e  made  clear  that  such  tactics 
will  not  be  tolerated  and  those  who  instigate 
them  will  be  punished 

Most  of  our  own  people  are  far  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  than  they  are  here  in  our 
own  UteraJ  backyard. 

It  Is  a  tactic  of  war  to  poet  snipers  at 
strategic  spots  to  kill. 

It  Is  a  tactic  of  war  to  attack  In  masses  the 
forcee  held  to  be  In  opposition. 

It  is  a  tactic  of  war  x^j  bomb  and  blast  the 
person  and  property  of  another. 

It  Is  a  tactic  of  war  for  small  mobile  ele- 
ments to  harass  the  opposition  on  a  hit- 
and-run  basis,  and  otherwise  vise  guerrilla 
methods. 

To  fight,  to  strive  violently.  Is  to  wage  war. 

We  have  seen  all  these  tactics  employed  on 

otir  streets  and  highways.     The  only  logical 

conclusion   I  can   reach   is   that  we  are — In 

every  sense  of  the  word — at  war. 

Then  let  us  examine  the  progress  of  our 
own  local  war.  We  know  that  the  police, 
who  are  manning  the  front  lines,  are  not 
winning  It.  because  It  has  become  almost 
commonplace  for  them  to  require  reinforce- 
ment by  National  Ouard  units  to  hold  the 
line 

Definitely,  those  who  are  forced  to  stand 
helplessly  by,  or  flee  in  terror,  while  the!: 
properties  are  devastated  and  looted,  arc 
not  winning  it. 


Those  who  Instigate  and  carry  out  these 
warlike  uprisings  in  the  name  of  civil  rights — 
nre  they  winning? 

Tragically,  In  the  long  view,  they  can  only 
dissipate  the  rights  flnaUy  granted  through 
the  due  process  of  law. 

So,  if  no  one  Is  winning,  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  It  Is  about  time  that  we  all  paused,  took 
a  long,  deep  breath  and  let  reason  prevail  for 
a  vrhlle. 

To  me,  the  Idealistlcally  Impatient,  the 
dupes  of  the  manipulators,  along  with  some 
of  tlie  professional  racketeers  and  Commu- 
nists, are  somewhat  like  the  compulsive 
gambler  who  was  asked  by  his  friend: 

"Why  are  you  playing  In  that  game?  You 
must  know  you  can't  win." 

His  reply  was:  "It's  the  only  game  In 
town." 

I  don't  believe  that  the  bloody  game  that's 
currently  being  played  under  the  guise  of 
clvU  rights  actions  Is  the  only  game  In  town. 
Neither  do  my  colleagues  in  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  nation. 

But  we  sometimes  do  wonder  if  the  game 
isn't  fixed — If  It's  possible  for  us  to  win. 

The  sworn  trust  of  an  officer  of  the  law  Is  a 
relatively  simple  one.  He  is  delegated  the 
responsibility  by  his  fellow  men  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  to  protect  the  Uvts.  liberties 
and  properties  of  the  other  members  of  the 
community  of  which  he  Is  a  part. 

While  simple  In  concept,  this  trust  has 
become  Increasingly  complex.  No  longer  does 
the  old  stereotype  of  the  lawman  a:;  a  man 
with  only  strong  arches,  a  strong  back  and 
quick  gun-hand  have  any  validity.  The  mod- 
frn  day  law  officer  must  be  a  composite  of 
many  skills,  talents  and  capabilities  such  as 
a  doctor,  lawyer,  sociologist.  i*ychlatrlst, 
educator,  soldier  and  trained  athlete. 

And  the  financial  Inducement  to  recruit 
persoimel  Is  far  below  the  starting  compen- 
saUon  of  any  one  of  these. 

Fortunately,  for  law  and  order,  the  meager 
financial  rewards  have  not  proven  to  be  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  enter  police  service. 

The  major  deterrent  In  securing  the  qual- 
ity of  personnel  needed  by  the  police  today 
la  that  qualified  young  men  and  women  do 
not  want  to  be  sibjected  to  this  disrespect 
the  psychological  abuse  that,  in  effect,  places 
ihem— rather  than  the  lawbreaker — on  trial 
for  doing  their  duty. 

Which  brings  up  the  question  recently 
a«ked  by  an  Eastern  Senator:  "Are  we  attain- 
ing ClvU  rights  or  civil  war?" 

As  conditions  exist  tcxiay,  our  guardians  of 
the  law  and  order  are  pictured  as  oppressors. 
When  the  lawless  snipe  at  them,  assault 
them  with  any  means  at  hand,  spit  on  them 
and  vilify  them  with  obscenities  and  are 
viewed  with  maudlin  compassion,  then  we 
have  gone  too  far. 

Recently.  John  Doar,  an  A-sslstant  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  was  quoted  as  saving  that 
the  time  has  come  to  "draw  the  line  "  against 
those  who  think  they  have  an  unlimited 
«ght  to  protest  at  any  time  or  place.  In  any 
way  and  In  any  numbers. 

His  concern  was  expressed  shortly  before 
the  riots  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Atlanta  and 
o^er  cities.  Apparently  the  line  has  not 
been  drawn  as  he  suggested  and  now  we  are 
faced  with  what  can  aptly  be  defined  as  war 
In  our  streets. 

The  mandate  we  give  our  officers  Is  simple 
m  concept:  "Maintain  law  and  order." 

I  say,  without  the  slightest  Implication  of 
apology,  that  In  many  places,  the  police  are 
Mdlng  It  Impossible  to  fulfill  this  assign- 
ment and  certainly  this  situation  is  not 
extended   to  Arkansas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  crlsLs  has  transcended 
«ie  scope  of  police  responsibility  and  ca- 
pability. It  was  never  conceived  that  this 
mandate  to  maintain  law  and  order  would 
encompass  civil  war. 
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I  repeat,  war  is  the  Job  of  the  military, 
and  more  and  more  we  find  that  It  Is  the 
final  resource  upon  which  we  must  call. 
Some  of  the  requirements  now  to  maintain 
law  and  order  transcend  the  responsibility 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  police  as  thev  are 
presently  constituted. 

The  complaint  has  been  voiced  that  police 
make  little  effort  to  establish  a  rapport  with 
the  citizens  of  the  commumty  in  which  they 
serve. 

I  do  not  believe  this. 

The  requirements  for  mobUlty  has  made 
it  necessary  to  replace  the  foot  patrolmen 
In  most  areas.  This  face-to- face  personal 
relations  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
officer  on  the  beat  and  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  has  become  Increasingly  Im- 
personal. 

But  this  Is  the  sociological  environment 
of  our  times  and,  certainly,  it  Is  not  the  i&xM 
of  the  peace  officer.  In  this  day  of  mobility 
and  technology,  the  police  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  the  foot  patrolman,  restricted  In 
mobility  and  lacking  communication  with 
his  command  section  and  speedy  reinforce- 
ments. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  police  have  made 
no  effort  to  communicate  effectively  with  the 
public  they  serve.  On  the  contrary,  this  is 
a  major  phase  of  our  present-day  operations. 
Our  police-community  relations  programs 
are  on  a  local,  personal  basis. 

The  modern-day  police  administrator  is 
well  aware  and  fully  appreciates  that  there 
must  be  a  two-way  flow  of  communications. 
I,  personally,  spend  about  half  of  my  wak- 
ing day  on  the  telephone,  discussing  prob- 
lems with  Individuals  that,  at  first  sight, 
would  seem  to  have  little  connection  with 
the  Arkansas  State  Police.  But  the  solution 
to  any  of  these  dally  and  varied  problems 
could  save  us  much  time,  effort,  and,  at 
times,  money  later  on   down  the  road. 

Citizens  must  understand  and  appreciate 
the  problems  and  actions  of  the  police.  At 
the  same  time,  the  police  must  have  an  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  background,  and.  in 
many  cases,  the  speech  mannerisms  of  the 
citizens  and  the  community  served. 

We  have  found  long  ago  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  outside  of  our  own  department 
to  discover  that  citizens  're  not  cooperat- 
ing with  the  police  as  they  should — and  I 
firmly  believe  the  cooperation  in  Arkansas 
Is  far  above  the  national  average. 

But  we  do  have  to  go  outside  and  Into  the 
community  If  we  want  to  learn  why — and  If 
we  want  to  do  something  about  It. 

Our  administrators  and  officers  have  dally 
council  with  such  representative  local  citi- 
zens as  businessmen  who  operate  the  com- 
mvmlty,  responsible  residents  in  the  com- 
munity and  others  concerned  with  social 
problems  such  as  clergymen  and  educators. 
In  these  councils — many  informal  and 
personal  In  nature — complaints  are  aired, 
sources  of  Irritation  are  uncovered  and  Joint 
means  of  achieving  either  solutions  to  the 
problems  or  reasonable  resolutions  to  them 
are  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Now,  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
method  isn't  nearly  as  dramatic  as  sit-ins, 
lay-downs,  or  hurUng  Molotov  cocktails,  but 
it  Is  the  American  way.  It  Is  combinmg  rea- 
son with  responsibility. 

This  mutual  approach  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems in  a  commimlty  Is  not  Just  a  unilateral 
one  by  Individual  police  departments.  It  Is 
a  concerted  effort  by  the  law  enforcement 
profession. 

The  police,  largely  through  their  own  ef- 
forts, are  steadily  raising  the  professional 
standards  of  their  service.  Through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Impartial  and  a  thorough 
self-appraisal  service — with  few  peers  in  any 
profession — we  have  materially  advanced  our 
operational  capabilities.  We  have  gone  more 
than  half-way  to  achieve  a  climate  of  mutual 


understanding  and  respect  with  members  of 
the  community  In  which  we  serve. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  these  unremitting 
and  dedicated  efforts  of  our  poUce  have  been 
crowned  with  notable  success. 

Historically,  traditionally  and  correctly,  the 
police  In  America  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  fighting  crime  and  Insuring  the  security  of 
citizens.  In  no  sense  are  the  police  a  military 
force  to  be  used  In  putting  down  riots  and 
revolution. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  police  cannot  effec- 
tively cope  with  what  Is  rapidly  becoming 
open  warfare,  involving  thousands  of  persons 
utilizing  firearms,  bombs  and  other  lethal 
weapons.  When  these  outbreaks  have  gone 
beyond  the  point  of  being  a  disturbance,  the 
National  Guard  has  respyonded. 

If  these  riots  continue  to  Increase  In  In- 
tensity, and  frequency,  the  police,  no  matter 
how  well  trained,  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tain them. 

Permit  me  to  say  now  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  you 
some  of  the  problems  facing  us,  police  officers 
in  particular  and  the  chief  administrators  of 
our  municipal  governments  In  general. 

Frankly,  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  know 
how  to  carry  out  the  assignment  given  here 
as: 

"Public  Relations:  Teaching  Citizens' 
Rights  to  our  Officers". 

One  well  known  law  enforcement  official 
says  that  It  Is  necessary  to  carry  a  law  book 
around  In  one  hand  and  the  most  recent 
supreme  court  decisions  In  the  other. 

By  the  time  the  officer  has  reached  a  de- 
cision, the  criminal  has  made  his  escape 
and  only  the  Injured  person  or  property 
remains. 

You  have  had  closer  observation  of  law 
enforcement  In  recent  years  than  the  aver- 
age. You  ha%'e  watched  murderers,  rapists, 
thieves,  burglars  and  terrorists  go  free  on 
technicalities.  There  was  no  doubt  of  their 
guilt,  but  they  go  free  and  unpunished. 

What  oi'  the  victims  and  the  survivors  and 
dependents  of  those  victims.  They,  too,  are 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  undermine  and 
subvert  otir  form  of  government  than  to 
turn  known  criminals  loose  when  their  guilt 
Is  known  and  let  them  go  unpurUshed. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  no  return,  but  we  may  be  dangerously 
close.  There  is  hope  for  a  soluOon  to  this 
revolution  against  authority  that  Is  raging 
in  our  streets:  timilng  our  social  classes  Into 
armed  camps  and  making  a  mockery  out  of 
our  American  traditions  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

I  believe  this  hope  for  Americans  and 
America  lies  In  a  rebirth  of  responsibility. 
It  Is  time  for  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  sodal  condition,  or  financial 
status,  to  face  up  to  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  our  concept  of  liberty  is  rapidly  being 
subverted  Into  a  concept  of  license. 

There  is  little  else  to  believe  when  we 
see  our  college  campuses  turned  Into  shame- 
ful shambles  by  the  skilled,  subversive  ma- 
nipulators of  public  opinion  and  misguided, 
overly-sentimental,   self-.<!tyled  Idealists. 

No  other  conclusion  Is  possible  when  pa- 
rental discipline  is  replaced  by  pseudo- 
psychological  excuses  for  JuveiUle  delin- 
quency. 

In  keeping  with  my  assignment.  I  must 
tell  each  peace  officer  that  he  has  the  choice 
of  defending  the  rights  of  society  or  those 
of  the  lawbreaker. 

You  read  about  the  June  13  decision  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Cotrrt  which  virtually 
eliminated  police-station  Interrogation  of 
suspects  and  further  hamstnmg  the  police 
In  their  fight  against  crime. 

No  man  can  set  himself  above  the  law  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  I  would  Instruct  our 
police  officers   that   the  law  applies  to  all, 
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or  u  applies  to  none  In  a  government  of 
laws  »\tch  as  Liurs.  iio  man  has  the  option  to 
•et  hLmseif  jr  .Ms  cnuse  above  the  law,  and 
he  is  not  a  good  American  if  he  doe*. 

This  applies  to  Stokely  Caruiichael,  the 
"black  power"  advocate  who  said  he  and  his 
foUwwers   .had   to   let   the   white  community 


the  men  and  women  who  protect  Mid  serve 
each  community. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  faith  In  the  future  of 
the  Arkansas  law  enforcement  officer,  and  I 
believe  we  are  headed  in  the  right  dlrecUon. 

In  acquiring  a  permanent  facility  for  the 
Academy — to   intensify   the   training  of  our 


First,  the  conference  substitute  re- 
stricts the  classifications  of  persons  eli- 
gible for  pretrial  commitment  somewhat 
more  than  did  the  Senate-pa.ssed  biii 
Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  addicts  ac- 
cu.sed    of    burglary    and    housebreaking 
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(d)  "Treatment"  includes  treatment  of  an 
institution  and  under  supervised  aftercare 
m  the  community  and  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  medical,  educational,  social,  psy- 
chological, and  vocational  services,  corrective 
and  preventive  guidance  and   training,  and 


days.  This  period  may,  upon  notice  to  the 
court  and  the  appropriate  United  States 
Attorney,  be  extended  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  an  additional  thirty  days. 

(b)   The  Surgeon  General  shaU  report  to 
the  court  the  results  of  the  examination  and 


months.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  max- 
imum period,  the  Surgeon  General  Is  unable 
to  certify  that  the  individual  has  successfully 
completed  his  treatment  program  the  pend- 
ing criminal  proceeding  shall  be  resumed. 
(d)  Whenever  a  oendme  criminal  nr.Topp^i- 
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or  1*.  applies  to  none  In  a  government  ot 
laws  such  aa  ours,  no  man  ha«  tbe  option  to 
•«t  liLmaelf  or  h\t  cause  above  the  law,  and 
he  13  not  a  good  American  If  he  doea. 

This  applies  to  Stokely  Carmlchael.  the 
"blacic  power"  advocate  who  said  he  and  his 
foliuwers  had  to  let  the  white  comxQunit]r 
know  uidt  LX  they  arrested  one  oi  hu  group — 
and  these  are  his  words:  "We  are  goli^  to 
move  to  disrupt  this  whole  country." 

We  hAve  gone  so  far  overboard  In  our  con- 
cern for  the  so-called  underprivileged  and 
disadvantaged  that  we  have  lost  algJit  oif 
society  as  a  whole 

I  t\\\  to  see  any  material  difference  between 
taking  the  law  Into  your  own  hands  tc  gain 
money  or  other  loot  than  doing  the  same 
things  for  prestige,  position  or  so-called  clvtl 
rights  ■■ 

Because  we  are  police  ofHcers.  we  bear  the 
bruiit  of  the  general  public's  many  Indi- 
vidual fruatratlons.  mlsconceptlocvs  an  1  In- 
tangible,  Ingrained  attitudes. 

Sociologists  continually  sp«ak  of  "better 
understanding  of  the  community  on  the  part 
of  the  police"  This  Is  nonsense.  Our  p«ace 
officers  m  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  are 
part  -f  the  conrLmiinlty  In  which  they  i«rve 
M.  »t  of  them  were  bom  brought  up.  edu- 
cated and  lived  as  a  part  of  the  non-j^ollce 
community  before  they  became  peace  ofllcers 
Each  .»f  them  lives  a  complex  social  life  as 
part  of  the  community  when  not  actually 
on  duty  as  police  officers 

They  raise  their  families  In  the  community, 
go  to  the  local  church  and  shop  In  the  busi- 
ness district  The  premise  that  ptollce  offi- 
cers do  not  understand  the  feelings  ol  the 
community  Is  simply  saying  that  a  police 
officer  Is  not  a  product  of  his  environment 
and  that  everyone  else  Is. 

Such  a  statement  cannot  be  supported 
either  by  reason  or  logic 

The  technique  employed  by  Uw  enforce- 
ment offlcers  in  this  rather  nebulous  area  of 
our  relationship  with  the  citizens  which  we 
serve  are  many  and  varied 

Some  police  agencies  have  found  t  ex- 
pedient to  take  police  personnel  from  tl  e  pri- 
mary function  of  protecting  the  public  and 
assign  them  full  time  under  such  titles  as 
"Hu.'TiAn  Relations  Unit"  "Police  Community 
Unit  Training  and  Safety"  and  other  simi- 
lar terms. 

The  functions  of  these  unlta  are  actually 
dual.  They  take  the  place — to  some  extent — 
of  the  old  cop  on  the  beat  In  meeting  and 
talking  with  different  groups,  classes  ajid  In- 
dividuals. 

We  In  the  State  Police,  have  these  safety 
units  who  serie.  you  might  say.  as  public 
relations  men.  but.  you  know  I  believe  that 
one  i>f  the  most  effective  ways  of  teaching 
citizens  rights  to  our  officers  la  through  a  pro- 
gram that  I  helped  set  up  in  the  State  Police 
several  years  ago.  what  we  call  a  Trooper- 
Tourist  Relationship  Program  Here  we 
teach  the  Trooper  public  and  community  re- 
lations also,  the  geography  of  the  State,  the 
agricultural  potential  and  places  of  Interest. 
so  that  they  can  talk  InteUlgently  with  people 
they  contact  on  the  highway  We  try  to 
teach  them  that  they,  perhaps,  will  be  the 
only  .mpresaion  of  the  State  that  the  out- 
of-state  tourist  will  have  of  Arkansas,  and 
certainly  we  w<ijit  It  to  t>e  a  favorable  one 
We  certainly  owe  this  to  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, but  It  is  surprising  how  much  this  pro- 
gram .'^las  helped  the  public  reUUonii  be- 
tween the  Troopers  and  our  own  Arkimsas 
dtlze!..-!  The  TTLK.per  gets  In  the  habit  of 
making  these  cot.tActs  iud  he  likes  It. 
whether  It  he  tourists  or  an  Arkansas  citizen 
At  the  same  Ume,  he  Is  taught  the  Imfllca- 
tlons  jf  the  Federal  ClvU  Rlghu  Laws  and 
Judging  by  the  volume  of  favorable  ma_l  we 
receive  dally  conapartd  to  a  few  years  agu 
I  know  we  are  getting  results. 

In  closing.  I  would  Uke  to  emphasise  that 
the  law  enforcement  Image  la  dependent  on 
the  professlonaj    competent  performance  of 


the  men  and  women  who  protect  ajul  twe 
each  community. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  faith  In  the  future  of 
the  Arkansas  law  enforcement  officer,  and  I 
believe  we  are  headed  In  the  right  direction. 

In  acquiring  a  permanent  facility  for  the 
Academy — to  intensify  the  training  of  our 
personnel,  yours  and  mine — this  Is  the  an- 
swer  to  our   probleni 
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NARCX)TIC  ADDICTION — 
CX)NFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9167)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  en- 
able the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be  read 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  report,  .see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  21.  1966.  pp.  28542- 
28546.  CoNCRESsioNAi,  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report '' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  was  signed  by  all  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

In  the  report,  the  provisions  of  titles 
I.  n.  HI.  V,  and  VI  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  have  been  retained  with 
some  minor  amendments.  Title  IV  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  providing  for  the 
pretrial  and  posttrial  civil  commitment 
of  certain  addicts  charged  with  Federal 
offenses,  has  been  replaced  by  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I  and  n  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  dealing  with  the  same  subject, 
with  a  few  minor  changes  In  those  pro- 
visions. For  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  shall  briefly  describe  the  provisions 
of  the  substitute  bill  contstined  In  the 
conference  report,  and  Indicate  how  those 
provisions  differ  from  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

Section  1  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV  of 
the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  " 

Section  2  of  the  conference  substitute 
is  the  declaration  of  policy  which  ap- 
peared as  title  I  of  the  Senate-passed 
bUl,  with  some  minor  conforming 
changes. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
substantially  title  I  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  providing  for  the  pretrial  civil  com- 
mitment of  certain  addicts  charged  with 
Federal  offenses  in  lieu  of  prosecution 
The  provisions  of  the  House- passed 
bill,  with  some  minor  changes,  were 
adopted  by  the  conferees  In  lieu  of  sim- 
ilar provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  As  agreed  upon,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  pretrial  civil  commitment  of  certain 
addicts,  which  Is  closely  similar  to  the 
procedure  contained  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  The  following  minor  differencee 
should  be  noted,  however. 


First,  the  conference  substitute  re- 
stricts the  classifications  of  persons  eli- 
gible for  pretrial  commitment  somewhat 
more  than  did  the  Senate-passed  bill 
Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  addicts  ac- 
cused of  burglary  and  housebreaking 
would  be  eligible;  but  the  conference  bill 
excludes  from  eligibility  persons  charged 
with  "burglary  or  housebreaking  in  the 
nighttime."  The  reason  for  this  exclu- 
sion is  that  both  offenses  generally  in- 
volve the  breaking  and  entering  of 
another  person's  home  in  the  night  time 
and  the  conferees  agreed  that  persons 
charged  with  those  serious  offenses 
should  not  be  eligible  for  the  lenient 
treatment  provided  under  the  bill,  in 
addition,  persons  with  two  or  more  felony 
convictions  are  not  eligible  for  pretrial 
clvU  commitment  under  the  conference 
bill,  nor  are  persons  who  have  been  un- 
successfully civilly  committed  three  or 
more  times  previously.  The  Senate- 
passed  bill  contained  no  such  exclusions: 
but  the  conferees  for  the  Senate  felt  it 
reasonable  to  exclude  hardened  offenders 
with  serious  criminal  records  and  per- 
sons who  have  demonstrated  their  im- 
suitability  for  civil  treatment. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  the  treatment 
period  and  the  aftercare  period  required 
under  the  conference  bill  is  different 
from  that  under  the  Senate-passed  bill 
The  Senate-passed  bill  provided  for  hos- 
pitalization treatment  for  a  maximum  of 
18  months  and  for  aftercare  treatment 
for  3  years  following  release  from  the 
hospital.  The  conference  bill  is  some- 
what more  flexible,  in  that  it  provides 
for  a  maximum  treatment  period  of  36 
months  and  gives  the  Surgeon  General 
more  discretion  to  split  the  time  between 
hospitalization  and  aftercare  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  If,  however,  the  Surgeon 
General  desires  to  keep  an  addict  con- 
fined in  a  hospital  for  longer  than  24 
months,  he  must  get  leave  of  the  com- 
mitting court. 

I  have  explained  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate-passed  bill  and  the 
conference  bill  quite  briefly,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  de- 
tailed sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  title 
I  of  the  conference  substitute  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TiTLM    I — Civn.    CoMMn-MkNT    IN    Liku    or 

PaOSkCtJTlON 
DErtNmONS 

Sic  101.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(S)  "Addict"  means  any  Individual  who 
habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug  as  defined 
by  secUon  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  amended,  so  as  to  endanger  the 
public  morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or 
who  Is  so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such  nar- 
cotic drugs  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  self- 
control  with  reference  to  his  addiction. 

(b)  "Surgeon  General"  means  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 

(C)  "Olme  of  violence"  Includes  voluntary 
manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  mayhem,  kid- 
naping, robbery,  burglary,  house  breaking 
In  the  nighttime,  extortion  accompanied  by 
threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  or  with  Intent  to  commit  any  offenM 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony,  or  an 
attempt  to  comnut  any  of  the  foregoing 
offenses 


(d(  "Treatment"  Includes  treatment  of  an 
institution  and  under  supervised  aftercare 
in  the  community  and  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  medical,  educational,  social,  psy- 
chological, and  vocational  services,  corrective 
and  preventive  guidance  and  training,  and 
other  rehabilitative  services  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  benefit  the  addict  by  cor- 
recting his  antisocial  tendencle.s  and  ending 
his  dependence  on  addicting  drugs  and  his 
susceptibility  to  addiction. 

(e)  "Felony"  Includes  any  offense  in  vio- 
lation of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  any 
jtate.  any  possession  or  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  DUtrlct  of  Colurnbla,  the  Ca- 
nal Zone,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  at  the  time  of  the  offense  was 
punishable  by  death  or  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  1  year, 

(f)  "Conviction"  and  "convicted"  mean 
the  flnal  Judgment  on  a  verdict  or  finding  of 
guilty,  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  plea  of  nr>io  con- 
tendere, but  do  not  Include  a  final  Judgment 
which  has  been  expunged  by  pardon,  re- 
versed, set  aside  or  otherwise  rendered  nuga- 
tory. 

(g)  "Eligible  Individual"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  charged  with  an  offense  against 
the  United  States,  but  does  not  include 

( 1 )  An  Individual  charged  with  a  crime  of 
violence. 

|2)  An  Individual  charged  with  unlawfully 
Importing,  selling,  or  conspiring  to  import 
or  sell,  a  narcotic  drug. 

(3)  An  individual  against  whom  there  Is 
pending  a  prior  charge  of  a  felon v  which  has 
not  been  finally  determined  or  who  is  on  pro- 
bation or  whose  sentence  following  con- 
viction on  such  a  charge.  Including  hhv  time 
on  parole  or  mandatory  relea.se.  has  not  been 
fully  served:  Prorided.  That  an  Individual  on 
probation,  parole,  or  mandatory  release  shall 
be  Included  if  the  authoritv  authorized  to 
require  hU  retiu-n  to  custody  consents  to  his 
commitment. 

(4)  An  Individual  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  on  two  or  more  occasions. 

(5)  Any  Individual  who  has  been  clvUly 
committed  under  this  Act  or  any  state  pro- 
ceeding because  of  narcotic  addiction  on 
three  or  more  occasions, 

PHOCEEDINCS    BETORE    COURT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  If  a  United  States  district 
court  believes  that  an  eligible  individual  Is 
an  addict,  the  court  may  advise  him  at  his 
first  appearance  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminal  charge  will  be  held  in  .abeyance  If 
he  elects  to  submit  to  an  Immediate  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  he  Is  an  addict 
and  Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through 
treatment.  In  offering  an  Individual  an  elec- 
tion, the  court  shall  advise  him  that  if  he 
elects  to  be  examined,  he  win  be  confined 
during  the  examination  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days:  that  If  he  is  determined  to 
be  an  addict  who  is  Ukelv  to  be  rehabilitated, 
he  will  be  civilly  committed  to  the  Surgeon 
General  for  treatment;  that  he  may  not 
voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  examination 
or  any  treatment  which  may  follow:  that  the 
treatment  may  last  for  thlrtv-slx  months: 
that  during  treatment,  he  will  be  confined 
in  an  InstltuUon  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  he  mav  be  condiUonally  re- 
leased for  supervised  aftercare  treatment  In 
the  community:  and  that  if  he  successfully 
completes  treatment  the  charge  will  be  dU- 
nilssed,  but  If  he  does  not.  prosecution  on 
the  charge  will  be  res\tmed  An  individual 
shall  be  permitted  a  maximum  of  five  days 
after  his  appearance  In  which  to  elect,  and 
be  shall  be  so  advised.  Except  on  a  show- 
ing that  a  Omely  election  could  not  have  been 
laade.  an  Individual  shall  be  barred  from  an 
election  after  the  prescribed  period  An  In- 
aividual  who  elects  civil  commitment  shall 
b*  placed  In  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Surgeon  General,  as  the  court 
owects.  for  an  examination  by  the  Surgeon 
wneral  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 


days.  This  period  may,  upon  notice  to  the 
court  and  the  appropriate  United  States 
Attorney,  be  extended  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  an  additional  thirty  days. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shaU  report  to 
the  coiut  the  results  of  the  examination  and 
recommend  whether  the  IndlvldusU  should  be 
clvlUy  committed.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  indlvldiial  and  the 
United  States  Attorney.  If  the  court.  acUng 
on  the  report  and  other  Information  coming 
to  Its  attention,  determines  that  the  individ- 
ual Is  not  an  addict  or  is  an  addict  not  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated  through  treatment,  the 
Individual  shall  be  held  to  answer  the  abey- 
ant charge.  If  the  court  determines  that  the 
Individual  is  an  addict  and  Is  likely  to  be 
rehabilitated  through  treatment,  the  court 
shall  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  treatment.  No  individual 
shall  be  committed  under  this  title  if  the 
Surgeon  General  certifies  that  adequate 
facilities  or  personnel  for  treatment  are 
unavailable. 

(c)  Whenever  an  Individual  is  oommltted 
to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  for 
treatment  under  this  tlUe.  the  criminal 
charge  against  him  shall  be  continued  with- 
out flnal  disposition  and  shall  be  dismissed 
if  the  Surgeon  General  certifies  to  the  court 
that  the  Individual  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  treatment  program.  On  receipt  of 
such  certification,  the  court  shall  discharge 
the  individual  from  custody.  If  prior  lo  such 
certification  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
that  the  individual  cannot  be  further  treated 
as  a  medical  problem,  he  shall  advise  the 
court.  The  court  shall  thereupon  terminate 
the  commitment,  and  the  pending  crunlnaj 
proceeding  shall  be  resumed. 

(d)  An  Individual  committed  for  exrunlna- 
tlon  or  treatment  shall  not  t>e  released  on 
ball  or  on  his  own  recognizance. 

COMMITMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  An  Individual  who  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
for  treatment  under  this  tlUe  shall  not  be 
conditionally  released  from  InstltuUonal 
custody  until  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  he  has  made  sufficient  progress 
to  warrant  release  to  a  supervisory  aftercfire 
authority.  If  the  Surgeon  General  is  unable 
to  make  such  a  determination  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-four  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Institutional  custody,  he  shall 
advise  the  court  and  the  appropriate  United 
States  Attorney  whether  treatment  should 
be  continued.  The  court  may  affirm  the  com- 
mitment or  terminate  It  and  resume  the 
pending  criminal  proceeding. 

(b)  An  individual  who  Is  conditionally  re- 
leased from  Institutional  custody  shall,  while 
on  release,  remain  In  the  legal  custody  of  the 
Siugeon  General  and  shall  report  for  such 
supervised  aftercare  treatment  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  directs.  He  shall  be  subject  to 
home  visits  and  to  such  physical  examina- 
tion and  reasonable  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct as  the  supervisory  aftercare  authority 
establishes,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  The  Surgeon  General  mav, 
at  any  time,  order  a  conditionally  released 
Individual  to  return  for  institutional  treat- 
ment. The  Surgeon  General's  order  shall  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  8ui>ervl8ory  after- 
care authority,  a  United  States  Marshal,  a 
probation  officer,  or  an  agent  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  apprehend  and  return  the  indi- 
vidual to  Institutional  custody  as  directed. 
If  It  Is  determined  that  an  Individual  has 
returned  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  Inform  the  court  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  return  occurred  and 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  treat- 
ment should  be  continued.  The  court  mav 
affirm  the  commitment  or  terminate  it  and 
resume  the  pending  criminal   proceeding. 

(c)  The  total  period  of  treatment  for  any 
Individual  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  not  exceed  thirty-six 
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months.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  max- 
Imtim  period,  the  Surgeon  General  is  unable 
to  certify  that  the  Individual  has  successfully 
completed  his  treatment  program  the  pend- 
ing criminal  proceeding  shall  be  resumed. 

(d)  Whenever  a  pending  criminal  proceed- 
ing against  an  individual  is  resumed  under 
this  title,  he  shall  receive  full  credit  toward 
the  service  of  any  sentence  which  ma>  be 
imposed  for  any  time  spent  in  the  institu- 
tional custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  or  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  other  time  spent  in 
institutional  custody  in  connection  with  the 
matter  for  which  sentence  is  Imposed. 

CIVIL     COMMITMENT    NOT    TO    BE    A    CONVICTION 

Sec.  104.  The  determination  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  the  subsequent  civil  commit- 
ment under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
criminal  conviction.  The  results  of  anv  tests 
or  procedures  conducted  by  the  Surgeon 
General  or  the  supervisory  aftercare  author- 
ity to  determine  narcotic  addiction  may  only 
be  used  In  a  further  proceeding  under  this 
title.  They  shall  not  be  used  against  the 
examined  individual  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding except  that  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
narcotic  addict  may  be  elicited  on  his  cross- 
examination  as  twarlng  on  his  credibility  as 
a  witness. 

USE  OF  FEDERAL,   STATE,   AND   PRIVATE  FACILmjES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  provision  as 
he  deems  appropriate  authorizing  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
title  by  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  Department  or  Agency 
concerned,  by  any  Federal  or  other  public  or 
private  agency  or  officer  or  employee  thereof. 

lb)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  any  person  under  which 
appropriate  facilities  or  services  of  such 
agency  or  person  will  be  made  available,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  for  the 
examination  or  treatment  of  Individuals  who 
elect  civil  commitment  under  this  title. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Title  II  of  the  con- 
ference bill,  providing  for  the  posttrial 
civil  commitment  of  certain  addicts  con- 
victed of  Federal  offenses,  consists  sub- 
stantially of  title  II  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  with  some  minor  changes.  Again, 
the  provisions  of  this  title  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  do  not  differ  substantially  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
as  in  the  case  of  pretrial  civil  commit- 
ment, eligibility  for  commitment  is  some- 
what narrower.  Persons  convicted  of 
burglary  and  housebreaking  in  the  night- 
time are  excluded,  as  are  persons  with 
two  or  more  prior  felony  convictions 
and  persons  with  three  or  more  pre- 
vious civil  commitments.  Similarly,  the 
commitment  procedure  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent. The  Senate-passed  bill  provided 
for  commitment  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  treatment  in  a  hospital  for 
a  maximum  of  18  months,  followed  by 
3  years  of  aftercare  under  the  custody 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  The  confer- 
ence bill  provides,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  commitment  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's custody  for  an  indeterminate  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  10  years  or  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  for  the  offense  for  which 
the  addict  has  been  convicted.  The 
addict  may  be  conditionally  released  by 
the  Board  of  Parole  whenever  the  S\ir- 
geon  General  and  the  Attorney  General 
certify  that  he  is  ready  for  aftercare. 
An  addict  so  released  remains  under  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General,  as  if  on 
parole,  and,  if  he  violates  the  conditions 
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of  his  release,  the  board  of  parole  may 
revolte  It  and  return  him  to  the  hospital. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent :hat  there  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcokd  a  detailed  section -by -section 
analysis  of  title  II  of  the  conferer^ce  bill. 

Tht-re  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Tm_«     U — SumNCING     TO     COMMITUKNT    9<M 
T«EATltINT 

Sic.  JO  I.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  axuended  by  adding  a/ter  chapter  313 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

CHAPTTB    314 N&JU;OTIC    AOOICTS 

4251      OeflnlUoiu. 

4252.  Examination. 

4253.  Conunitment. 

4254      Conditional  ReleaM. 

4355.     Supervision  in  the  Commuoity. 

}  4251      Defl&iUona 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"lai  .\cldlct'  means  any  IndlTldual  who 
habitually  uses  any  narcotic  drug  as  defined 
by  section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  as  amended,  so  as  to  endanger  the 
public  morals,  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or 
who  Ls  or  has  been  so  far  addicted  to  the  use 
of  such  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  with  reference  to  hla 
addiction. 

"(b)  "Crtme  of  violence'  Includes  volun- 
tary manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  mayhem, 
kidnaping,  robbery,  burglary,  housebreak- 
ing In  the  nighttime,  extortion  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence,  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  or  with  intent  to  commit  any 
offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year,  arson  punishable  as  a  felony, 
or  an  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing 
offenses. 

"(c)  Treatment"  Includes  treatment  'i.  an 
institution  and  under  supervised  aftercare 
In  the  conunurlty  and  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  medical,  educational,  social,  pcy- 
chological,  and  vocational  servlcea.  correc- 
tive and  prevenuve  guidance  and  training, 
and  other  rehabilitative  services  designed  to 
protect  the  public  and  benefit  the  addle-,  by 
correcting  his  antisocial  tendencies  snd  end- 
ing his  dependence  on  addicting  drugs  and 
his  susceptibility  to  addiction. 

"(d)  "Felony"  Includes  any  offense  In  viola- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  any  sute. 
any  possession  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Oommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  offense  was  punuh- 
able  bv  death  or  Imprisonment  for  a  t«rm 
exceed msf  one  year. 

"(ei  Conviction"  and  'convicted'  me  ins 
the  anal  Judgment  on  a  verdict  or  flndinf  of 
giUlty.  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere, and  do  not  Include  a  flnal  Judgment 
which  has  been  expunged  by  pardon,  re- 
versed, set  aside  or  otherwise  rendered 
nugatory 

"(f»  "Eligible  offender'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  convicted  of  an  offense  against 
the   United   States,    but   does    not   include — 

"(It  .\n  offender  who  is  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence. 

"(2  I  An  offender  who  Is  convicted  of  un- 
lawfully importing  or  selling,  or  conspiring 
to  Import  or  sell,  a  narcotic  drug,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  such  saJe  was  for 
the  pr.mary  purpose  of  enabling  the  offender 
to  obtain  a  narcotic  drug  which  he  requires 
for  his  personal  use  because  of  his  addiction 
to  such  drug. 

"(3)  An  offender  against  whom  there  Is 
pending  a  prior  ch.u-ge  of  a  felony  which  has 
Qot  been  Anally  determined  or  who  la  on 
Jttobation  or  viujee  sentence  following  con- 
Tlotlon  on  3uah  a  charge.  Including  any 
time  on  parole  or  mandatory  release,  has  not 
been   fully   served      Provided    That    an    of- 


fender on  probattoa,  parole,  or  mandatory 
release  shall  be  included  if  the  authority 
authorised  to  require  his  return  to  custody 
consents  to  his  commitment. 

"(4)  An  offender  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  on  two  or  more  prior  occasions. 

"(6)  An  offender  who  has  been  comnaltted 
under  title  I  of  the  NarcoUc  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1006.  imder  this  chapter, 
or  under  any  state  proceeding  because  of 
narcotic  addiction  on  three  or  more  oc- 
casions. 

i  4252.  Examination 

"If  the  court  believes  that  an  eligible 
offender  Ls  an  addict.  It  may  place  him  in 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
an  examination  to  determine  whether  he  Is 
an  addict  and  Is  Ukely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  court  within  thirty  days; 
or  any  additional  period  g:ranted  by  the 
court,  the  results  of  such  examination  and 
make  any  recommendations  he  deems  de- 
sirable. No  offender  shall  be  committed 
under  this  chapter  If  the  .attorney  General 
certifies  that  adequate  facilities  or  person- 
nel for  treatment  are  unavailable.  An  of- 
fender shaJl  receive  full  credit  towsurd  the 
service  of  his  sentence  for  any  time  spent 
In  custody  for  an  examination. 
!  42S8    Commitment 

"(a)  If  the  court  determines  that  an  eligi- 
ble offender  Is  an  addict  and  Is  Ukely  to  be 
rehabilitated  through  treatment.  It  shall 
commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  treatment  under  this  chapter. 
Such  commitment  shall  be  for  an  indeter- 
minate period  of  time  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  but  In  no  event  shall  It  exceed  the 
maximum  sentence  that  could  otherwise 
have  been  imposed. 

"'(b)  If  the  court  determines  that  an  eligi- 
ble offender  Is  not  an  addict,  or  Is  an  addict 
not  likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through  treat- 
ment. It  shall  impose  such  other  sentence  as 
may  be  autiiorlzed  or  required  by  law. 
i  4254    Conditional  Release 

""An  offender  committed  under  section 
4253(a)  may  not  be  conditionally  released 
until  he  has  been  treated  for  six  months  In 
an  institution  maintained  or  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  treatment.  The 
Attorney  General  may  then  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  report  to  the  Board  of  Parole 
whether  the  offender  should  be  conditionally 
released  under  supervision.  After  receipt  of 
the  Attorney  General's  report,  and  certifica- 
tion from  the  Sxirgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  the  offender  has  made 
sufficient  progress  to  warrant  his  conditional 
release  under  supervision,  the  Board  may  In 
Its  discretion  order  such  a  release.  In  de- 
termining suitability  for  release,  the  Board 
may  make  any  investigation  It  deems  neces- 
sary. If  the  Board  does  not  conditionally 
release  the  offender,  or  If  a  conditional  re- 
lease Is  revoked,  the  Board  may  thereafter 
grant  a  release  on  receipt  of  a  further  report 
from  the  Attorney  General. 
i  4255    Supervision  In  the  Community 

"An  offender  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  as  If  on  parole  under  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  Board  and  shall  remain, 
while  conditionally  released,  in  the  legal  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney 
General  may  contract  with  any  appropriate 
public  or  private  agency  or  any  jierson  for 
supervisory  aftercare  of  a  conditionally  re- 
leased offender.  Up>on  receiving  Information 
that  such  an  offender  has  violated  his  con- 
ditional release,  the  Board,  or  a  member 
thereof,  may  Issue  and  cause  to  be  executed 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  and  return 
to  custody.  Upon  return  to  custody,  the 
offender  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Board,  a  member  thereof, 
or  an  examiner  designated  by  the  Board, 
after  which  the  Board  may  revoke  the  order 
of  conditional  release." 
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Mr  McCLELLAN.  TlUe  EQ  of  the  con- 
ference bill,  providing  for  the  civil  com- 
mitment of  certain  addicts  not  charged 
with  any  offense,  consists  substantially 
of  titles  II  arxd  ni  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Title  II  of  the  Senate- 
passed  blU.  consisting  of  definitions  of 
terms,  has  been  embodied  In  section  301 
of  title  in.  -ntle  rn  of  the  conference 
bill  therefore  contains  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  n  and  III  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  with  the  following  minor 
changes  and  additions: 

Instead  of  allowing  any  individual  be- 
lieving another  person  to  be  an  addict  to 
petition  the  U.S.  attorney  to  have  liim 
committed  for  treatment,  as  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  provided,  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  permits  only  "re- 
lated individuals'"  to  file  the  petition. 
■Related  individual"  is  defined  to  include 
close  relatives  of  the  alleged  addict  and 
persons  with  whom  the  addict  may  be 
residing  or  staying.  In  addition,  a  sec- 
tion has  been  added — section  316 — mak- 
ing It  a  criminal  offense  knowingly  to 
give  false  information  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  any  petition  flled  under  this  title. 
A  second  minor  change  requires  the 
physicians  who  examine  an  addict  to 
make  a  determination  not  only  as  to  his 
addiction  but  also  as  to  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  rehablhtated  through  treat- 
ment. In  addition,  the  court  must  also 
find,  after  a  hearing,  that  the  addict  is 
likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through  treat- 
ment, before  committing  him.  In  this 
way,  courts  can  avoid  committing  ad- 
dicts who  can  be  readily  determined  to 
be  unsuitable  for  treatment. 

Finally,  four  new  sections  have  been 
added  to  title  in  to  conform  It  to  the  new 
provisions  of  titles  I  and  U. 

Section  313  authorizes  the  court  to 
compensate  attorneys  and  physicians  ap- 
pointed for  the  alleged  addict  under  the 
provisions  of  the  title. 

Section  314  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  delegate  his  functions  and 
duties  under  the  title  to  appropriate  sub- 
ordinates and  outside  individuals  and 
agejicies.  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  use  of  outside  facilities  and  senices 
in  the  treatment  of  addicts  committed 
to  his  custody  under  this  title. 

Section  315  provides  a  criminal  penalty 
for  escaping  or  attempting  to  escape 
from  institutional  custody  while  com- 
mitted for  examination  or  treatment 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  for 
aiding  or  assisting  such  an  escape  or 
attempt. 

Section  316,  as  noted  above,  provides 
a  criminal  penalty  for  knowingly  mak- 
ing any  false  statement  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney In  any  third -party  petition  filed 
under  this  title. 

In  all  other  respects,  title  m  of  the 
conference  bill  is  identical  to  title  m  of 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Title  rv,  providing  for  treatment  facil- 
ities and  assistance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties. Is  Identical  to  title  VI  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  with  three  changes. 
First,  the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  establish  outpatient  services"  for  the 
treatment  of  addicts  released  from  hos- 
pital treatment,  instead  of  establishing 
outpatient  "units."  The  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    ex- 
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pressed  the  fear  that  use  of  the  word 
"units"  might  be  construed  to  require 
the  establishment  of  separate  facilities 
for  such  puri>oses.  when  such  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  provision.  Hence,  the 
word  "services"  was  substitutod. 

Second,  the  bill  has  been  changed  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  SI 5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  2  fi.scal  years. 
Instead  of  3.  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants  and  enter  jointly 
financed  arrangements  with  States  and 
localities  for  the  development  and  staff- 
ing of  addiction  treatment  facilities  in 
the  States. 

Finally,  the  Surgeon  General  is  given 
the  authority  to  Issue  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  title. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  bill,  relating 
to  the  sentencing  after  conviction  for 
violation  of  laws  relatiiig  to  narcotic 
drugs  and  marihuana,  is  identical  to  title 
Vof  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  ex- 
cept that  the  section  authorizing  the 
treatment  of  youthful  narcotic  and  mari- 
huana offenders  under  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act  has  been  deleted. 

Title  VI  of  the  conference  bill,  con- 
taining miscellaneous  provisions,  is  taken 
from  title  IV  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the^ 
House    of    Representatives.      Tlie    title 
consists  of  seven  sections  as  follows: 

Section  601  makes  the  necrssarj'  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  341  of 
ihe  Public  Health  Service  Act.  which  au- 
•Jiorizes  the  Surgeon  General  to  provide 
for  the  treatment  of  all  addicts  under 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

Section  602  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  to  give 
the  States  and  localities  the  benefit  of 
Federal  experience  under  the  act  so  that 
ihey  may  be  encouraged  to  provide  their 
own  treatment  facilities  for  narcotic 
addicts. 

Section  603  makes  the  necessary  tech- 
nical amendments  to  titles  18  and  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Section  604  provides  that  the  Invalidity 
of  any  provision  of  the  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect the  validity  of  other  provisions. 

Section  605  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  shall  take  effect  3  months 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Section  606  provides  that  the  act's 
provisions  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  reorganization  plan  No.  3  of 
1966. 

Section  607  is  the  general  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  confer- 
ence report  represents  a  highly  desirable 
compromise,  retaining  the  best  provi.'Jions 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  two  Houses, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  coix^ent  that  the 
conference  report,  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lu-VUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  this  bill  have 
Miy  relationship  to  the  Mallory  decision? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  no  relation. 
It  deals  with  narcotics  and  the  treatment 
01  addicts  before  trial  and  after  trial. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  under 
*e  leadership  of  my  distinguished  col- 
•"ague.  Senator  McClell.-vn,  and  others. 


we  have  a  compromise  narcotics  bill 
which  reflects  the  growing  concern  of 
Congress,  the  States  and  the  Nation  with 
the  problem  of  narcotic  abuse.  This  con- 
cern was  expressed  in  the  attitude  of 
every  single  member  of  the  conference 
committee.  The  members  realized  the 
problem  of  addiction  and  the  neces,sity 
for  an  acceptable  compromise  solution. 
Everyone  worked  toward  this  goal  and, 
in  my  opinion,  we  have  made  much  prog- 
ress toward  attaining  it.  This  measure 
will  offer  new  hope  for  society  and  the 
addict. 

Addiction  to  one  or  more  of  the  various 
narcotic  drugs  has  destroyed  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  a  spawning  ground  for  all  kinds 
of  crime.  Individuals  trapped  by  this 
sickness  overwhelmingly  turn  to  crime 
to  support  their  need  for  drugs. 

Rough  and  sometimes  conflicting  esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  hard-core 
addicts  anywhere  between  50.000  and 
100,000.  A  realistic  appraisal  based  on 
many  years  of  experience  with  the  traffic 
in  narcotics  reveals  that  it  costs  about 
$10,000  to  finance  a  heroin  addict  for 
1  year.  Testimony  in  the  Senate  sub- 
committee revealed  that  in  New  York 
City  alone  one-half  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted are  committed  by  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. In  terms  of  the  dollar  value  of 
goods  for  addiction,  the  figure  exceeds 
one-half  billion  dollars  annually. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  and  others,  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  and  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics 
revealed  that  organized  crime  in  Amer- 
ica today  receives,  as  a  major  source  of 
its  revenue,  money  from  illicit  narcotics 
traffic.  "We  now  have  Federal  laws  on  the 
books,  but  they  are  mainly  punitive. 
These  laws  are  necessarj-  for  the  non- 
narcotic seller,  wholes.iler,  and  importer. 
But  these  same  laws  and  penalties  are 
also  used  to  prosecute  the  addict.  "When 
a  person  comes  before  a  Federal  judge 
after  being  convicted  of  buying  narcotics 
for  his  own  use,  the  judge  cannot  put  him 
in  a  program  of  rehabihtation.  The  per- 
son goes  to  jail  for  5  years.  The  judge 
has  no  discretion. 

The  bill  before  us  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  disease  of  narcotic  addiction.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  constructive  contribution 
to  help  cure  this  sickness.  The  Federal 
I.-iws  are  in  need  of  revision  They  cffer 
little  hope  to  the  addict  who  wants  to 
■'kick  the  habit."  Federal  facilities  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  in 
Lexington.  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
have  proved  not  to  be  effective  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  Testimony  revealed 
that  over  90  percent  of  those  persons  who 
left  such  institutions  returned  to  the  use 
of  narcotics.  Reasons  given  for  this  fail- 
ure were  the  addict  could  leave  any  time 
he  wanted  to,  lack  of  rehabilitation  faci- 
lities, and  the  failure  to  provide  a  period 
of  aftercare.  In  addition,  evidence  in- 
dicated that  Imprisonment,  even  accom- 
panied by  some  treatment,  had  no  ap- 
preciable rehabilitative  effect. 

The  necessity  for  compulsory-  ci'vil 
commitment  of  noncriminal  addict?,  as 
provided  in  title  III,  was  amply  dem- 
onstrated in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee.   A  similar  provision  in  California 


law  was  considered  essential  to  the  con- 
trol of  that  State's  narcotics  problem. 

Witness  after  witness  testified  to  the 
necessity  for  a  new  look  at  the  problem 
of  addiction.  Statistics  bearing  on  the 
waste  to  society  in  terms  of  broken  lives 
and  cost  in  dollars  were  overwhelming 
in  the  plea  for  help. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  bill  before  us  is  a  cure- 
all  or  that  it  will  solve  the  problem  over- 
night. The  nature  of  narcotic  addiction 
precludes  such  high  hopes.  Hov,ever, 
the  measure  does  attempt  a  flexible  ap- 
proach by  providing  for  civil  commit- 
ment for  noncriminal  addicts,  as  well  as 
pretrial  and  postconviction  treatment 
for  those  accused  or  charged  with  Fed- 
eral crimes. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  our  prior  attitudes.  It 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  simple  fact 
that  a  punitive  attitude  alone  has  not 
done  the  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  testimony  before 
the  committee  revealed  that  institu- 
tional care  followed  by  parole  supervi- 
sion greatly  increased  the  chances  of 
abstinence  from  addicting  drugs.  In 
one  instance  the  chances  were  increased 
to  67  percent. 

The  nature  of  narcotic  addiction 
requires  a  comprehensive  approach. 
Physical  addiction  to  a  particular  nar- 
cotic is  becoming  less  and  less  a  prob- 
lem. With  the  advent  of  substitute, 
nonaddicting  drugs,  going  "cold  turkey" 
becomes  easier.  But  the  main  and  un- 
derlying problems  of  addiction  remains; 
that  is.  psychological  dependence.  The 
basic  reason  an  individual  becomes  ad- 
dicted is  not  eliminated.  Emotional 
problems  and  psychiatric  problems  re- 
main. This  is  the  particular  area  at 
which  the  bill  is  aimed.  Counseling, 
training,  and  close  supervision  after  re- 
lease from  an  institution  are  all  contem- 
plated in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  repre- 
sents an  attack  on  the  serious  evils  to 
the  addict  and  to  society.  It  strives  to 
balance  punishment  with  understand- 
ing. Yet  it  does  not  eliminate  protec- 
tion to  society.  Certain  safeguards  are 
provided.  For  example,  addicts  charged 
or  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence,  such 
as  murder  or  rape,  will  not  be  eligible 
for  treatment. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  in  providing  the  addicts  of  the  Na- 
tion a  better  chance  of  survival.  To- 
gether with  strict  enforcement  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  nonnarcotic  pushers, 
wholesalers,  and  importers.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  years  to  come  narcotic  addiction 
will  not  be  known  on  the  scale  it  is  to- 
day, and  that  it  will  disappear  as  a  na- 
tional problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
we  emerged  from  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference with  the  final  version  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
Today  we  pass  our  approval  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  were  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  long 
the  measure  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  said  before  that  this  Is  land- 
mark legislation.    I  have  said  that  it  will 
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Anally  advance  our  ueatmenc  of  narcotic 
addicts  to  a  level  one  would  expect,  to 
prevail  in  a  civilized  society. 

But  because  this  new  law  Is  so  im- 
portant not  only  for  narcotic  addicts  but 
also  for  advancing  our  entire  systetr  of 
correcting  criminals.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  my  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  bills  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  with  the  addltlojial 
changes  that  were  made  In  the  Sena:e- 
House  conference. 

First.  I  seriously  question  whether  we 
should  have  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
burden  our  Federal  courts  with  addicts 
who  seek  voluntary  treatment  without 
having  been  charged  with  a  crime  and 
with  uddlcts  who  have  been  brought  to 
the  court  by  petition  signed  by  a  family 
member  or  some  other  individual  sus- 
pectlns^  addiction. 

Aside  from  the  burden  of  bringing 
noncriminal  addicts  to  the  courts  we 
do  not  have  adequate  proof  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  holding  such  addicts 
against  their  will  should  they  later  want 
to  get  out.  And  the  bill  before  us  doas 
not  assure  that  they  will  not  get  out  be- 
fore adequate  treatment  can  be  given 
them 

Th-  provision  that  a  family  member 
can  kjet  an  addict  committed  in  court 
can  lead  to  great  dlfHcultles  since  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  such  persons 
frequently  change  their  minds  when  the 
court  proceedings  get  underway.  This 
provision  may  actually  harm  the  addict's 
chances  of  rehabilitation  because  com- 
mitm<nt  against  the  addicts  will  by  a 
family  member  can  destroy  vital  family 
relationships.  And  It  is  Inadvisable  U- 
cause  even  family  members  or  other  per- 
sons close  to  the  addict  may  have  great 
difficulty  in  substantiating  addiction  In 
their  petitions. 

These  provisions  could  also  place  non- 
criminal addicts  In  correctlorial  facilities 
designed  for  felons,  thus  producing  a 
harmful  contamination  of  noncrlminals 
by  more  sophisticated  and  hardened  of- 
fenders 

My  second  major  objection  to  the  bill 
before  u.s  is  that  It  does  not  provide  treat- 
ment before  conviction  to  certain  addict 
sellers 

Testimony  before  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  strongly  sup- 
ports the  inclusion  of  certain  small-scale 
sellers 

The  following  facts  were  established 
during  our  hearings: 

It  is  usually  Impossible  to  distinguish 
between  sellers  and  nonsellers  in  the  so- 
called  street  addict,  who  is  the  type  of 
addict  we  are  attempting  to  treat  In  this 
bin.  The  big  sellers  will  still  come  under 
the  heavy  penalties  of  the  1956  Narcotic 
Control  Act. 

In  lint^  with  the  above,  we  know  that 
only  the  less  hardened  offenders  would 
be  considered  for  preconviction  civil 
commitment  and  that  on  this  basis,  It 
would  be  a  medically  unsound  differenti- 
ation to  eliminate  a  seller  addict  but  not 
a  thief  or  a  prostitute 

Since  a  seller  addict  does  not  fit  in  a 
medical  catt^ory  different  from  any  other 
addict.  If  we  havp  any  confidence  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the   treatment  proposed 


under  this  bill,  we  should  make  such 
treatment  available  as  early  as  possible 
to  as  many  addicts  as  can  profit  from  It. 
While  most  addicts  sell  drugs  from 
time  to  time  to  supply  their  own  needs, 
over  one-half  of  the  addicts  going  to 
Federal  penal  Institutions  are  convicted 
of  some  other  offense  rather  than  a  nar- 
cotic offense.  Since  this  population  In- 
cludes undetected  sellers,  it  would  be  Il- 
logical to  deny  preconviction  civil  com- 
mitment to  seller  addicts  charged  with  a 
narcotic  offense  and  yet  make  such  treat- 
ment available  to  seller  addicts  charged 
with  some  other  offense. 

Expert  testimony  stressed  the  need  to 
allow  greater  discretion  to  the  judge. 
Since  the  court  may  choose  either  to 
offer  civil  commitment  or  to  proceed  with 
the  prosecution,  it  should  be  the  Judge 
who  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual cases  who  makes  the  determina- 
tion whether  certain  seller  addicts  as  well 
as  any  other  addicts  should  be  given  pre- 
conviction treatment  Such  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judge  would  both  serve 
the  ends  of  justice  and  save  the  time  and 
expense  of  a  full  trial  in  certain  cases 

If  there  Is  a  weak  case  against  an  ad- 
dict seller  he  could  possibly  win  an  ac- 
quittal and  return  to  the  street,  whereas, 
with  preconviction  treatment  eligibility, 
he  could  be  reUined  by  the  Government 
for  54  months. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  does  not  provide  the  setting 
aside  of  the  convictions  of  rehabilitated 
addicts.  Thus.  It  drastically  reduces  the 
chances  these  people  need  for  employ- 
ment and  for  adjustment  In  the  com- 
munity. 

My  third  objection  to  this  bill  Is  the 
provision  which  refuses  treatment  to  ad- 
dicts who  have  had  three  previous  civil 
commitments. 

We  have  evidence  that  addiction  Is  a 
chronic  disease  where  relapse  Is  the  ex- 
pected rather  than  exceptional  behavior. 
We  know  that  every  relapse  may  bring 
the  addict  closer  to  ultimate  rehabilita- 
tion. And  we  know  that  with  proper  help 
addicts  tend  to  grow  out  of  their  de- 
pendence on  drugs  as  they  get  older. 

Even  more  Important,  since  treat- 
ment programs  for  addicts  differ 
throughout  the  country,  both  In  nature 
and  quality  and  since  all  such  programs 
can  be  expected  to  Improve  as  we  gain 
more  experience,  failure  under  any  pro- 
gram In  the  past  should  not  deny  an 
addict  the  Improved  treatment  methods 
of  the  future. 

My  fourth  and  by  far  my  strongest 
objection  to  the  bill  before  us  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees.  Is  that  it  has  elimi- 
nated the  opportunity  for  young  adult 
riarcotlc  offenders  to  be  treated  imder 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  It 
also  eliminated  the  review  of  sentences 
of  such  offenders  who  are  already  In 
prison. 

The  Youth  Corrections  Act  Is  unique 
among  our  correctional  procedures  be- 
cause It  gives  the  young  offender  a  wide 
range  or  rehablllUtlve  measures  such 
as  sentencing  to  special  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Indeterminate  sentencing,  and 
conditional    release      This    is    done    In 
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special    programs    separate    and    apart 
from  more  hardened  adult  offenders. 

In  effect,  by  eliminating  this  title  from 
the  bill  we  have  refused  hundreds  of 
young  persons  the  potential  benefits  of 
more  humane  and  Intelligent  treatment 
Furthermore,  we  do  the  same  for  all  fu- 
ture offenders  in  this  category. 

Correctional  and  medical  experts 
agree  that  there  Is  no  medically  sound 
reason  for  differentiating  between  young 
riarcotlc  offenders  and  young  offenders 
convicted  of  other  crimes. 

Particularly  If  the  yoimg  adult  of- 
fender Is  an  addict  he  should  receive 
the  various  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services  that  are  available  tinder  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

It  may  be  argued  that  addicts  will  re- 
ceive treatment  under  the  other  titles  of 
this  bill. 

I  maintain  that  even  If  this  Is  so  the 
other  titles  are  designed  for  addicts  of 
all  ages.  In  the  Youth  Corrections  Act 
we  have  a  proven  program  designed  spe- 
cifically for  yoimg  offenders. 

A  program  that  Is  effective.  A  pro- 
gram that  repre.sents  the  best  advances 
we  have  made  In  correcting  and  reha- 
bilitating criminals  in  this  country. 

There  was  confusion  In  the  House  de- 
bate on  this  act.  The  Members  of  that 
body  were  led  to  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram has  a  "mollycoddling"  approach  to 
offenders.  The  act  was  repeatedly  de- 
.scribed  as  "soft."  that  It  meted  out  "soft 
penalties."  It  was  alleged  that  narcotic 
offenders  handled  under  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  would  get  probation  or  be 
sent  to  a  farm  or  a  forestry  camp 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  .<;uch  "evidence" 
that  this  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  my 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  granting 
of  probation  to  narcotic  addicts  com- 
mitted imder  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
In  addition,  all  Youth  Corrections  Act 
committees  are  sent  to  reformatorle.s  in 
the  Federal  system,  not  to  forestry 
camps. 

The  charge  that  this  program  Is  leni- 
ent and  would  be  abused  by  offenders  Is 
equally  absurd 

My  amendment  contains  safeguards  to 
Insure  judicious  granting  of  treatment 
imder  the  Youth  Corrections  Act.  The 
court  would  act  only  on  a  comprehensive 
diagnostic  evaluation  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Youth  Division  of  the  Parol' 
Board.  It  would  certainly  not  reconi 
mend  commitment  as  a  young  adult  of- 
fender where  sixch  commitment  is  not 
warranted. 

Under  the  Youth  Correctioris  Act  ar 
offender  can  get  fiom  20  years  to  lift 
I  wou'd  not  call  that  soft. 
Furthermore.  If  a  young  adult  offender 
committed  under  the  Youth  Correction 
Act  is  not  responding  to  treatment  lu 
can  be  transferred  from  a  youth  center 
to  an  adult  penitentiary. 

I  think  It  Is  barbarous  to  discriminate 
against  young  narcotic  offenders  most  o' 
whom  are  also  addicts  by  shutting  the 
door  on  them  to  treatment  which  Is  morf 
than  any  other,  designed  specifically  for 
their  needs  and  for  their  age  level. 

I  think  It  degrades  this  body  to  dis- 
criminate against  these  people  because 


of  old  wives"  tales  that  addict  offenders 
are  fiendish  criminals  who  deserve  no 
consideration. 

I  think  It  belittles  us  that  we  appar- 
ently do  not  want  to  accept  the  evidence 
which  has  swept  away  the  myths  and 
superstitions  which  place  addict  offend- 
ers outside  the  human  race. 

And  it  should  horrify  us  that  we  are 
willing  to  deny  a  good  treatment  pro- 
gram to  one  category  of  offenders  with- 
out a  shred  of  evidence  to  sujiport  such 
action  other  than  our  preconceived  no- 
tions about  narcotic  offenders  which  are 
bred  of  ignorance,  of  primitive  fear  and 
of  gullibility  for  the  stories  of  those  even 
more  backward  in  this  respect  than  we. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
up  or  risk  blocking  this  new  IeE;islatlon 
because  many  of  its  provisions  are  truly 
worthy.  I  have  withheld  certain  amend- 
ments so  as  not  to  delay  its  pa.'^sage  and 
I  am  thankful  to  my  colleague  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendments  which  I  did  In- 
troduce. I  have  expressed  some  of  my 
earlier  criticisms  of  the  bill  because  I 
think  we  will  be  concerned  with  It^  de- 
ficiencies when  we  put  It  in  operation. 

I  wish  especially  that  the  conferees 
had  agreed  to  retain  the  amendment 
which  I  introduced  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
by  the  Senate  itself. 

I  think  this  provision  giving  young 
narcotic  offenders  the  opportunity  for 
treatment  under  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  Ls  vital  for  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  to  know  that  I  will  in- 
troduce these  suggestions  as  a  separate 
bill  early  In  the  next  Congress.  I  feel 
that  such  a  bill  will  be  an  Important 
addition  to  this  year's  promising  start 
And  I  hope  It  will  have  the  full  support 
of  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBI.'\  APPROPRI- 
A-nON  BILL.  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virfrinla.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
3iittee  of  conference  on  the  di-'^aareeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
'■'6361  making  appropriations  for  the 
i;ovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
^r  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
'■he  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  no  objection,  the  Senat*  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill,  as  approved  by  the 
conferees,  provides  a  total  of  $404,598,- 
200  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  S23.- 
572,400  below  the  total  budget  estimates: 
is  $23,947,600  more  than  the  sum  allowed 
by  the  House;  and  is  $2,141,000  under 
the  total  Senate  recommendation. 

It  Is  a  good  bill.  All  members  of  the 
conference  committee  approved  the  re- 
port, and  only  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees noted  exception  to  the  final  action 
approved,  and  that  concerned  the  funds 
agreed  to  in  amendment  No.  12  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  conferees  approved  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $50  million  to  the  general  fund. 
The  estimated  surplus  in  the  general 
fund  on  June  30,  1967,  Is  $2,927,000. 

The  Senate  bill  approved  654  addi- 
tional positicns  and  deleted  49  positions 
allowed  by  the  House  for  a  net  increase 
of  605  positions. 

The  conference  allowed  511  of  the  654 
positions  added  by  the  Senate  and  agreed 
to  the  deletion  of  48  positions  from  the 
House  allowance,  for  a  net  increase  of 
463  positions.  Included  in  the  463  posi- 
tions recommended  by  the  conference 
are:  228  teaching  positions:  5  librarians; 
20  counselors;  118  Health  Department 
positions  for  treatment  of  chronic  alco- 
holics; 12  recreation  specialists:  and  68 
in  the  courts,  of  which  40  are  supporting 
personnel  to  the  5  new  judges. 

This  net  surplus  allows  for  financing 
of  increased  pay  costs  of  approximately 
$10  million  for  policemen,  firemen,  and 
teachers,  and  about  $3  million  for  classi- 
fied and  wage-board  increases  sund  In- 
definite appropriations. 

Included  In  the  bill  for  capital  outlay 
items  Is  $66,958,000.  Of  this  sum,  $32,- 
878.500  Is  for  public  buildings  construc- 
tion, which  includes  $27,213,100  for  pub- 
lic schools:  $14,859,000  for  highway  con- 
struction; $4,527,500  for  a  rail  rapid 
transit  system;  and  $12,747,000  for  water 
and  sewage  distribution  projects. 

For  operating  expenses,  the  bill  pro- 
\1des  $331,562,600  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
sum  Includes  $80,832,000  for  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  $5,374,400  over 
1966;  $56,495,100  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, an  increase  of  $5,084,631  over  1966: 
and  $31,766,500  for  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, an  increase  of  $3,196,018  over  1966. 
Included  in  the  sum  provided  for  the 
Welfare  Department  is  $250,000  which, 
when  added  to  available  Federal  funds 
and  funds  available  in  the  House  bill ,  w  ill 
cover  a  13  percent  cost-of-llvine  increase 
to  welfare  recipients,  effective  January  1. 
1967.  There  is  also  $78,000  to  offer" an 
incentive  service  fee  of  $5  per  child  per 
month  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20  monthly 
to  encourage  foster  parents  to  accept 
more  children. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  bill 
provide  $42,129,000  for  fiscal  1967.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  $3,336,400  over  1966.  In- 
cluded in  the  allowance  are  funds  for 


continuance  of  the  tactical  force,  includ- 
ing radio  equipment  for  their  foot  pa- 
trolmen and  mobile  units.  The  Senate 
recommendation  of  $33,000  for  air  condi- 
tioiiing  of  111  police  vehicles  was  disap- 
proved, without  prejudice,  by  the  con- 
ferees, with  the  understanding  that  the 
1968  budget  should  include  fimds  for 
this  purpose. 

Included  in  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
Department  of  Health  is  8300,000  for  the 
diagnosis  aiid  treatment  of  chronic  alco- 
holics. This  is  a  new  program  stemming 
from  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  w-hich  makes  it  un- 
constitutional to  prosecute  or  convict 
such  a  person  on  a  charge  of  public  In- 
toxication. Instead,  these  individuals 
must  be  considered  to  be  sick,  according 
to  the  courts,  and  in  need  of  medical 
care. 

The  conference  committee  also  ap- 
proved the  Senate  recommendation  to 
increase  the  inpatient  rate  paid  to  con- 
tract hospitals,  excepting  Children's 
from,  $36  to  $38  per  day.  The  rate  of 
$40  per  day  for  Children's  Hospital  was 
approved. 

During  the  past  summer,  night  lights 
were  installed  at  90  recreation  areas 
which  permit  after-dark  usage  of  facil- 
ities. Most  of  these  areas  are  miiltiuse 
facilities  and  provide  many  opportunities 
for  court  games  and  special  events. 
Some  of  the  lighting  installations  permit 
lise  of  Softball  fields  and  others  enable 
swimming  pools  to  remain  open  after 
dark.  The  installations  of  these  lights 
through  the  extension  of  the  normal 
operation  of  the  facilities  has  resulted, 
I  am  advised,  in  greater  participation  by 
the  youth  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
constructive  free- time  activities.  In  this 
regard,  the  House  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  proposals. 

I  have  reference  here  to  the  12  recrea- 
tion specialists  and  supporting  sei^ices 
to  extend  the  hours  of  operation  at  12 
recreation  facilities,  and  the  night-light- 
ing program  of  90  units. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  exhibited  a  great  amount  of 
interest  In  this  Item,  and  it  was  largely 
at  his  request  that  the  subcommittee  al- 
lowed the  additional  moneys  to  extend 
the  hours  of  operation  at  all  of  these 
facilities  during  the  fall  of  the  calendar 
year  1966  and  the  spring  of  calendar  year 
1967. 

The  11  positions  allowed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  public  libraries  were  accepted  by 
the  House  conferees.  The  House  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  the  appropriation 
allowed  by  the  Senate  for  air  condition- 
ing five  existing  branch  libraries. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  increase  of 
$15,000  for  preparation  of  plans  and 
sp>cciflcations  for  the  development  of  the 
North  Michigan  Park  playground  and 
agreed  with  the  Senate's  denial  of  the 
request  for  $41,000  for  the  Fort  Reno 
recreation  area  and  swimming  pool. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  moneys 
allowed  by  the  Senate  for  purchase  of  a 
site  to  replace  the  old  flrehouse — engine 
company  No.  6  and  truck  No.  4. 
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Money-,  .ir*»  pwifided  for  'A\f-  f.rst  stage 
of  a  3-year  program  to  mechanize  street- 
cleaning  equipment  and  for  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  2-year  program  for  the  pur- 
chase of  e.s-sential  snow-removal  equip- 
ment 

Mr  Presifien:  I  a.sk. 'jnammous  consent 
to  have  pr-.n-fxi  in  the  Record  a  table 
show-.n^'  •.;■;-  _'28  teaching  positions 
allow f-d  by  'hf-  Senate  and  approved  by 
the  c-'^t\'.frp:  :••■' 

There  i>-:r-  r-  >bJectlon.  the  table  was 
ordered  '.o  b-  ;  r:n*ed  in  the  Record,  as 
fonr>-.v- 

Teac'-.'.'ij  positiOTU    (  +  228  or   complete 
restoration) 


Esti- 
mate 

House 

Senate 

Total 

KlpmenUry: 

Music  vocal 

78 

10 

68 

78 

Art  

S3 

18 

27 

35 
24 

53 

51 

■''•ience 

51 

Hcnlfh  an.1  physt- 

'    ■      •           ■  'iQ 

80 

30 

SO 

80 

10 

10 

10 

F.TP,.-;.  ,ai.inj(l«    _ 

13 

4 

9 

13 

Muse  (Instrumen- 

tal)  .   ..     

9 

3 

6 

8 

Total  . 

303 

102 

301 

303 

Junior  high.  Music 

'Instrumental) 

8 

8 

8 

.^en;.-  ■   gh  schools: 

"~ 

{■•  ■      '  academic 

1".  1,-S«'?S 

43 

43 

42 

Shop  diiil  home 

poonomlcs 

9 

9 

0 
9 

VliIltarT  science 

9 

9 

MusJc  (instro- 

raentai) 

3 

2 

2 

Total 

83 

U 

11 

62 

Virlnua  levels: 

(hocus,  citywlde.. 

1 

1 

1 

>;>*'^*-'- 

15 

7 

S 

IS 

Ki          .-dinlc 

M 

34 

24 

K.-H      i  dla^os- 

ticiaa 

13 

13 

12 

Total 

J3 

44 

8 

52 

Ormnd  total... 

425 

197 

228 

•35 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing capital  outlay  items  for  pubic 
schools,  highways,  and  other  items  which 
were  restored  by  the  Senate  and  bh- 
cepted  by  the  House. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  Ubles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

New  E:ementary  School,  Uncoln 

Rd.   and  Douglas  St.  NE.   (site 

•316,000.    plana   and    8p«clflca- 

tJona  $100,000   restoration  and 

•83.000    unbudgeted) »449.  000 

Payne   Elementary   School    addi- 
tion   (site   $401  400.   plans  and 

•peclflcaUons  $63,000  net  resto- 

'*"°'» - 464,000 
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460,000 


-68,000 


44,000 


40.000 


31.600 


115,000 


i^BUc  SCHOOLS— continued 
Thomas  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion (equipment  reduction  vol- 
unteered)       -•64,000 

Shadd  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion (plans  and  specifications 
$41,000,    construcUon    $415,000 

net  restoration) 

Brent  Elementary  School  replace- 
ment     (equipment     reduction 

volunteered)    

Shephard  Elementary  School  ad- 
dition and  alterations  (plans 
and  specifications — restora- 
tion)     

Deal  Junior  High  School  addition 
(plans   and  specifications — net 

restoration)    

Oamet-Patterson  Junior  High 
School  alterations  (plans  and 
specifications  $2,500.  construc- 
tion        $25,000.         equipment 

$4.000 — restoraUon)     

Browne  Junior  High  addition 
(plans  and  specifications — res- 
toration)   

Hamilton  Junior  EUgh  School 
(equipment  reduction  volun- 
teered)      -26<J,  000 

Randall  Junior  High  School  addi- 
tion (plans  and  specifications 
$38,000.  construction  $380.000 — 

restoration)   

Wilson  Senior  High  School  ( plans 
and  specifications — restora- 
tion   

Sprlngam -Phelps  Stadium  (plans 
and  specifications — restora- 
tion   

Sharpe  Health  School  addlUon 
(plans  and  spepiflcatlons — net 

restoration) 

Warehouse   addition    (plans   and 

specifications — restoration) 
Savoy  Elementary  .School  replace- 
ment (plans  and  s^clficatlons 
$3,000.  construction  $115.000 — 
amendment — increase  of  coet)  .  118,000 
New  Elementary  school.  7th  and 
Webster  Streets.  NW.  (con- 
struction —  amendment  —  In- 
creased coet)    

Tyler  Elementary  School  addlUon 
(construction — amendment    — 

Increased  cost)    

Congress  Heights  Elementary 
School  replacement  (plans  and 
specifications — amendment) 
New  elementary  school.  Nicholas 
Avenue,  and  Chesapeake  Street 
SW.  (site  $141,000.  plana  and 
specifications  $98.000 — amend- 
ment)   

Randle  Highlands  Elementary 
School  (plans  and  specifica- 
tions— amendment) 


418,800 


77,000 


40,000 


68,000 


37,000 


DXPARTMENT    OF    HIOHW.AYS    AND 

Street  improvements  and  exten- 
sions   (restoration) 

Highway    planning,    programing, 

and  research  (restoration) 

Interstate: 

Center  leg,  inner  loop  freeway 
(right-of-way  and  construc- 
tion— restoration)    

North  east -North  Central  Free- 
way (right-of-way — restora- 
tion and  construction) 

Old  14th  Street  Bridge  re- 
placement ( construction - 
restoration)  authorized  In 
PubUc   Law   89-827 

North  leg.  central  section,  in- 
ner loop  freeway  (right-of- 
way — restoration)     

East    leg.    Inner    loop    freeway 
( construction — restoration ) . 
Primary,  secondary,  and  urban: 

L  Street  NW.— New  Hampshire 
Avenue  to  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue (preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  construction — res- 
toration)      

9th  Street  Expressway  (con- 
struction— restoration)    

14th  Street  NW.,  Monroe 
Street  to  Colorado  Avenue 
(preliminary  engineering  and 
construction — restoration)    . 

Southern  Avenue  SE.,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  South 
Captltol  Street  (right-of- 
way,  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  construction — res- 
toration)      


TRAJTIC 

•a.  005. 100 

100,000 

3,100,000 
1.  600, 000 

010,000 

1.700,000 
900,000 

70,000 
1,200.000 

345,000 
975.000 


Total  Increase.  Depart- 
ment of  ELighways  and 
Traffic    _ 12.805.100 


153.600 


71,200 


104,000 


239,000 


DKPARTMENT   OT  aANTTART    ENcrNEERING 

Northwest  garage  net  restoration 
(site  $74,000,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations $96,000) 

Storm  and  relief  sewers  in  ad- 
vance of  Interstate  hghway 
paving  (construcUon — restora- 
tion)  


170,  OiHj 


500.000 


Total.  Department  of  San- 
itary Engineering 


670,000 


61,000 


HKALTH     DEPARTMENT 

Permanent  Improvement,  Glenn 
Dale  Hospital  (plans  and  speci- 
fications $5,000.  construction 
$50.000 — partial  restoration  for 
electrical  distribution  system, 
building  "B")    


55.000 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPORTATION  ACENCT 

Rail  rapid  transit  development 
program — partial  restoration, 
amount  equal  to  Vi  of  funds 
appropriated  In  Interior  Appro- 
priation   Act-. 4,627,5oiJ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hare  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  1967  appropriation  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  summary,  ordered  to  be  printec 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 


Dutrict  of  Columbia — Summary  of  appropriation  bill  {H.R.  17836) 
LOAN  ArTHORIZATION  (OUT  OF  THE  QENERAL  REVENUES  OF  THE  FEDER.-IL  TREASURY) 


Item 


^or^ubuf  SJoJki'':'.'™'"'  "  "**^  ''^'  ^""^  '««= 
For  rill  rapw  irwstt ~ 

I  to  Ulstxlct  0/  Columbia  tor  capital  outlay  (trator  fund) 

Total,  loan  suthorliatlon 


Authorira- 
tlons.  1966 


$22,400,000 
2,000,000 
$,911,900 


28,311,900 


Buditet 

esthnatee, 

1967  (revised) 


$17, 200, 000 

8,525,000 

12, 000;  000 

500,000 


38,225,000 


Houso  bill, 
1967 


$22,500,000 

soaooo 


23.000,000 


Senate  hiU, 
19C7 


t20,50a000 
4.  527,  NX) 

ii.nnn,ooo 

500.000 


37, 527, 500 


Conference 
action 


$2O,S00,'>' 

4..^.5<' 

12.00ai>' 

soaou 


ST.SZT.iO 


Dustrid  of  Columbia— Summary  of  appropriation  bill  {H.R.  176S6)— Continued 

FEDERAL  PAY.\1ENT  (OUT  OF  THE  GENERAL  REVE.M  ES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY) 


Item 


Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  ColumMa  (genenU  fund) 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (water  tun.n 

Federal  payment  to  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  (sanitary  siwage  works  (imd). 

Total.  Federal  payment 


Apjiropria- 
tions.  196ti  1 


$44.  'J.W.  (X)0 
1.973,000 
1,149,000 


47,  372,  000 


OPER.^TLV'J    EX 

Hleoeral  operating  expenses: 

Executive  Office 

Department  of  General  Administration ! 

Regulatory  and  miscellaneous  agencies.. 

Department  of  Occupations  and  Profesaioiis 

Public  Lil)rnry _ _ _ 

Department  of  Veterans'  AfTairs ...... 

Pepartment  of  Buildings  and  Grounds '.' 

Office  of  the  Surveyor 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 
(revised)  ' 


$50, 000,  000 
2, 146, 000 
1,248,000 


53,394,000 


House  bUl, 
1967 


$49, 000, 000 
2, 146, 000 
1,248,000 


52,394,000 


Senate  bill, 
1967 


$50,000,000 
2, 146,  000 
1, 248, 000 


53,394,000 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 


$580,190 
8, 862.  823 

2.  78.^.  131 
S.'.l,  033 

4.145,600 
121,300 

3.  182,  595 
269,  600 


Total,  general  operating  expenses. 


20. 472,  272 


$661,532 

10, 576, 250 

3,351,818 

539,300 

4,531,600 

123,000 

3,316,500 

305,800 


$612,900 
9,936,700 
2,931,700 

536,800 
4,341,600 

116,000 
3, 316, 500 

305,800 


23,405,800 


Public  safety: 

Office  of  Corporation  Counsel ., 

Metropolitan  Police l^'.'.ll".' 

Fire  Department .  "       j 

Office  of  CivU  Defense ' 

Courts. 


Department  of  Corrections 

Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspectionl" 
Nallotml  Guard 


1.302,200 

s^.  7y2.  m) 

17,  til 7,  770 
140,726 

8.  221, 196 

9,  ^^99,  473 
3.  727. 135 

211,100 


Total,  public  safety. 
Education , 


Parks  and  recreation : 

Recreation  Department 

National  Park  Service 

National  Zoological  Park 

Total,  parks  and  recreation. 


79,912,200 
75.  457. 600 


4.804,633 
4.313,167 
1.796,500 


10,  914.  300 


Heallb  and  welfare: 

Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Public  Health 

Department  of  Public  Welf^.. 


7.53.  349 
51,410.469 
28,  570,  482 


Total,  health  and  welfare. 


Highways  and  traffic: 

Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.. 

Motor  Vehicles  Parking  Agency 


1, 436, 340 

42, 133,  noo 

18, 209, 900 

152,800 

9, 673, 295 

10, 698, 165 

4,028,900 

218,300 


80,73i300 


11,877,800 

1.979,600 

227,500 


Total,  highways  and  traffic. 


Sanitary  engineering: 

Dei>artraent  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 
Washington  aqueduct .." 


Total,  sanitary  engineering . 


14. 084, 900 


19,451,400 
3,299,600 


22, 756, 000 


Metropolitan  Police,  additional  municipal  services.  American  Legion  convenUon 
MflropoUtan  Pohce,  additional  municipal  services.  Shrine  convention 

fprsonal  services,  waie-board  employees 

."((tiement  of  claims  and  suits 

Toul.  operating  expenses  by  funds. 

General  fund j.. 

Highway  fund .III"".'  ' " "' 

Highway  fund  (parking  acootint)."."'""! 

Water  fund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund I.I..'""""",.  

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage  worts  fund  1 1 1 1 T I 


221,200 

1.279,000 

33,414 


Total,  operating  erpenses,  by  fonds. 


jcneral  fund : 

Construction  loan. 
Stadium  loan 


RBPAYMBNT  Of   ;.)tN3  AND   IKTEBEST 


Total,  general  fund 

-ligbway  fund:  Construction  loan..  .. 

'^  ater  fund :  Construct  ion  loan .. . 

-anltary  sewage  works  fund:  Construction  iin I 

Total,  repayment  of  loans  and  Interest 

Capital  outlay: 

Repaj-ment  of  Federal  obligations 


279,67<*.  1S6 

Ma,  2iX) 

7,7,11,700 

4.488,100 

84,200 


305,  86a  168 


1,015,200 
842,500 


1.857,700 

2,  151,  8011 

1.225,800 

455,100 


5.  690,  400 


9S6.  .-^OO 


Public  building  construction: 

Public  schools 

Public  Library IHH 

Recreation  Department 

Metropolitan  Police I.I 

Fire  Department 

Licenses  and  Inspections 

Public  Health H' 

Corrections 

Public  Welfare IIIIIIIII 

Buildings  and  groimds Ill 


Total,  public  building  construction 
See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


17.  5fiS,950 

1,  427.  ."iOO 

1,  035.  000 

230.700 

321,  iKX) 

1,334.  aw 

1,135.000 

4,  679,  400 

68,3.  (KK) 

28,415,500 


86,  550,  700 
82,  679,  000 


6,048,500 
4,744,400 
2. 009, 100 


12,802,000 


22,098,000 


$626,500 

10, 237, 100 

3,255,000 

536,800 

4,359,100 

116,000 

3, 289, 100 

297,400 


22,717,000 


1,344,900 

42, 133, 000 

18,209,900 

152,800 

8,854,100 

10, 382,  SCO 

3,907,500 

218,300 


85,203,000 
80,093,000 


5,293,900 
4,744,400 
1,951,700 


1, 375, 000 

42, 162, 000 

18, 195, 700 

152, 800 

9,646,200 

10,341,000 

3,936,000 

218,300 


11,990,000 


86,027,000 
81,172,000 


5,786,900 
4,712,000 
1,942,100 


12,441,000 


829,100 
67,  883,  500 
32,  436,  400 


91,149,000 


12,811,000 

2,  236, 100 

234,900 


762,500 
56,  436, 100 
32,115,400 


15,  282, 000 


20, 878, 000 
3, 415, 500 


24,293,500 


233,000 


1,320,000 
42,100 


310, 155, 000 

13, 501, 800 

1,257,200 

7,986.700 

4, 782, 700 

73,700 


337, 757, 100 


1,251,649 

767,  017 


2,  018, 566 

2,301,363 

1,302,640 

455,031 


89,314,000 


12,509,500 

2,085,600 

234,900 


792,700 
56,  779, 100 
31, 789, 000 




14, 830, 000 


20,392,000 
3, 370,  000 


89, 360, 800 


12,806.000 

2,081,100 

234,900 


15, 122, 000 


20,  567, 000 
3,415,500 


23, 762, 000 


233,000 
il326I666" 


301, 656,  000 

13.351,300 

1, 067, 200 

7, 941, 200 

4,763,600 

73,700 


328,843,000 


1,251,649 
767, 017 


23,982,500 


233,000 


1, 320, 000 
42,100 


304,996,800 

13,343,200 

1,257,200 

7,986,700 

4,  759,  800 

73,700 


332.417,400 


1,251,649 

767, 017 


6,077.600 


2,  018, 566 

2,301,363 

1,  302,  640 

455,031 


.1- 


6,077,600 


1.350.000 


33,681,500 

672,000 

1,896,500 

675,000 

867,700 

25,000 

2,072,800 

1.157,200 

3. 135. 200 

726,000 


1,350,000 


24, 614,  700 

50,000 

1,091,900 

125,000 

651,700 


1, 148, 000 
152,000 

1,368,800 
551,000 


44, 898, 900 


29, 653, 100 


2, 018, 566 

2, 301, 363 

1, 302,  640 

455,031 


6,077,600 


1.350.000 


28,268,300 

347,000 

1,065,900 

125,000 

862,700 


Conf^ence 
action 


$50,000,000 
2.146.000 
1.248,000 


53,394,000 


$603,000 

10,2.37,100 

3.  224,  500 

53«,800 

4,359,100 

116,000 

3. 289. 100 

297,400 


22.663,000 


1,359,800 

42, 129, 000 

18, 200, 400 

152,800 

9,682,400 

10,341,000 

3,901,300 

218,300 


85,885,000 
80,832,000 


6,786,900 
4,712.000 
1, 942, 100 


12,441,000 


1,908,000 
152,000 

1,424,800 
726,000 


34, 164, 700 


780,400 
56, 495, 100 
31, 766, 600 


89, 042, 000 


12,806,000 

2,081,100 

234,900 


15, 122, 000 


20, 567, 000 
3,415,500 


23,962,500 


233,000 


1.320,000 
42, 100 


304, 142, 000 

13.343.200 

1, 257, 200 

7,986,700 

4, 759,  800 

73,700 


331,562.600 


1, 251. 549 
767, 017 


2,018,666 

2,301,363 

1, 302, 640 

456,031 


6,077,600 


1,350,000 


27,213,100 

347,000 

1.065,900 

125,000 

852,700 


1,208,000 
152,000 

1,368,800 
551,000 


32, 878, 500 
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^»"&a  <uiu  |;iuuiiU3. 


683,000 


Total,  public  building  construction 
See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


726,000 


551,000 


28,  415,  ,>00 


44,898,900 


29, 653, 100 


728,000 


34, 164, 700 


551,000 


32,878,500 


27621 
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LhMnct  of  Columbxa— Summary  o}  appropriation  hill  [H.R.  17838) — Continued 
DIOTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS-HTontlnued 


October  19,  1966     I     October  19,  19G6 


Itam 


Approprla- 

tloiu.  1006  > 


Bodcet 

eatlmatM. 

l(M7  (reriMd)  i 


HooM  bill, 
1007 


Senate  bill. 
1B67 


kxrATMCNT  or  u>AMt  «tn>  nmacar— ooounned 


UeDartment  of  Highways  and  Trafflc  .  ._.„.,. 

Motor  VcWcie  Parking  Agency   „ 

DepHrtni.>nt  of  Sanitary  Engtnerrtsr 

WMhiiulun  ujii^uct  

National  (.'aplial  transportation  (rail  r»{)M  inaiit).' 

Total,  capital  outlay  by  ftmds: 

i^ieneral  fund ,... 

Highway  fund '.". 

Highway  fund  (parktnr  aeeomt; 

Wat.' r  fund 

SanilMxy  wwace  worn  fund. „ 


10,712,0)0 

130,000 

13,Me,S00 

"2,'66d.aoo' 


Conference 
action 


$15,455,000 

ii."aB2.6o6' 

1,415,000 
8,525.000 


Total,  capital  outlay. 


RCcarmn-aTioM  bt  rrHM 


Oeneral  fund. _.. 

Highway  fund     111111111111 

Highway  fund  (parking  aeieo«l»0„„I...l™II 

Water  fiui.l 

Sanitary  wwage  workf  fund .._... 

UetropolKan  area  nnitary  wwac*  work*  tiaiil . 


Total,  all  funds. 


40.800,800 
9. 130. 000  ^ 
130.000  \ 
1.37^000 
2,285,000 


83.800,800 


B&4».aM 

Haoiaoo 

989.300 

11.  362, 500 

<^  318.  200 

84,300 


63. 144. 900 
14. 850, 000 

"7.'«46,066 
3,092,000 


t2,«49.eOO 

io,' 887, 666 

1,410.000 


tl^4S6.000 

'  ii,'337. '666 

1.410.000 
4.  S27, 500 


84,335,800 


375,  318. 408 

30.  M2. 163 

1.  2S7. 300 

11. 938. 340 

8,938.731 

73,700 


37.340.100 
2.083.900 

'2,'836.'666' 
3,892,000 


360.331,388  «38,170;800 


45.730.000 


341.023,806 

17.706.503 

1. 057. 300 

11.878.840 

8,910.631 

73.700 


47.058.200 
14,859.000 

"3.'«3e,'666' 

8.893,000 


380.850,600 


88,344,200 


3*4.073.566 

30,503,563 

1,367.200 

11.9M.340 

8,906.831 

78,700 


406.730.200 


316.455.(100 

ii.  337. 666 

1.410,000 

4.527..WI0 


45.  772, 000 
14, 859,000 

2,"«ai666 

3.69'J,000 


e^  968. 000 


351. 932, 5M 
30,503.563 

1, 25:.  aio 

11.824.3*) 

8.IW6,!S31 

73,700 


404.596,1.'» 


'  Includes  tl .250.000  additional  Pgdcral  pavment  to  the  genertl  fUnd  and  *2  0S7,ff«6 
m  ."•upplement*!  Approprlnlon  Act  (Public  Low  SO^JflO*  and  $3,(JM.00O  In  2d  fupple- 
mwitiU  appropriations  ' Tublic  Law  «I9  -426 


» Includes  (4J66300oontalneid  In  S  Doc  112. 


Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Presl(je.-.t.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conferei'.ce  report. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  question 
is  on  axreeini?  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  mouoii  wa-s  agreed  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  17636.  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resell -d.  That  the  House  recede  from  tu 
disagreement  to  the  amendmenLs  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  and  16  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17836i  entitled  .\n  .\ct  making  approprli - 
tlooB  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbiti  and  other  actlvitlea  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  c  f 
said  Dtetrlct  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June 
30  1967.  and  for  other  purpoaea".  and  con- 
cur therfln 

Resol- ■'d  That  the  Houae  recede  from  Iti 
dl«agre<"n:ent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numoered  14.  and  concur  therein  witli 
an  amendment,  &■  follows:  In  Ueu  of  tho 
sum  stricken  out  and  Lnaerted.  ln»er. 
•60.043,000  ' 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Preaidenc.  the  purpose  of  the  amendmen' 
is  to  comply  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  the  motion  of  the  House  tc 
provide  $89  042  000  instead  of  $89  360.80C 
reconLmei-.ded  by  the  Senate  and  $09,314.- 
000  propo.^-f'd  by  the  House  for  the  Health 
and  We;:'.-i.-p  appropriation.  The  sum 
agreed  to  bv  :he  conferees  is  below  either 
sum  allow f'd  by  the  two  Hou.ses 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  :tc  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  amendm'-nt  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  aKret'init  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  W«st  Virginia 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
appoints  Senators  Edwahd  M.  Kennedy, 
jAvrrs.  and  Tydings — alternate — as  con- 
gressional advisers  to  attend  the  26th 
Session  of  the  Inter-Govemmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration,  to  be 
held  on  November  14-18.  1966.  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland 


RECESS 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  pm.>  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair 

At  4  o  clock  and  34  minutes  p  m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfHcer  (Mr.  Bass  in  the 
chair  I . 


Skc.  3.  The  natural  parents  or  brothers  or 
Bisters  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  Act  sha; 
not.  by   virtue  of  such  relaUonshlp,  be  ac 
corded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  unde.- 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  loannis  A 
VasllopouJos  and  Chester  (Abramczyk 
Hill." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  o: 
April  28,  1966,  the  Senate  passed  S 
2621.  to  grant  first  preference  status  tL> 
the  beneficiary,  who  is  to  be  adopted  bv 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

On  October  18,  1966,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  passed  S.  2621.  with  amend 
ments  to  Include  the  beneflciarj-  of  ai. 
individual    House    bill    who    has    beei. 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^.-^ 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  toS.  2621. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.^  aereed  to. 
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lOANNIS  A    VASLLOPOULOS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr     President.    I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  2621. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
IS.  2621)  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A 
VasllopouJos.  which  were.  In  line  7 
strike  out  aU  after  "States"  down" 
through  and  including  "Act"  In  line  10- 
after  line  10.  insert: 

Sbc  a  In  the  admlnlatraUon  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Cheater 
1  Abramczyk)  Hill  may  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petl- 
Uon  filed  m  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Vr« 
Gilbert  L.  Hill,  citizens  of  the  Umted  States 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 


FRED  E.  STARR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives amending  S.  1068. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS 
1068  >  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr, 
which  was.  on  page  2.  line  10.  after 
"Act."  insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  »l. 000 


Mr.  M.-V.\SFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
May  27,  1965.  the  Senate  pased  S.  1068 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr  which  re- 
lated to  the  .shipment  from  overseas  of 
liii  hooseliold  ^oods. 

On  October  11.  1966,  the  House  of 
Representatives  pa.ssed  S.  1068,  with  an 
amendment  which  provided  that  no  part 
of  the  sum  of  $1,095.28,  provided  for  In 
the  bill  shall  be  subject  to  agents  or  at- 
torneys fees. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S   1068. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^^reemg  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wai  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sont  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  in  sequence,  from  Calendar 
No.  1746  to  1754,  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  Nos    1747.  1749.  and  1753. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARINA  PANAGIOTIS  RESTOS 

The  bill  (S.  3050  >  for  the  relief  of 
Marina  Panagiotls  Re.'.tos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  fniprros.'^ed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3050 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigratiou  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act  as  amended,  Marina  Panagiotls 
Restos  may  be  classined  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101  i  b  m  1  n  F  i  of  the 
said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  on  her 
behalf  by  Peter  Restoe,  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  orphans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1777),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxird. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     or     THE     Bn,L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  an  immediate 
relative  status  of  the  adopted  daughter  of 
»  US.  ciuaen. 


HENRI  P.  BOUTIN 

The  blU    (8.  3115)    for   the   relief  of 
Henri  P.  Boutin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  3115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fiepre.ientatives  of  tie  United  States  of 
■irnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  tb» 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationally 
Act.  Henri  P  Boutin  shall  be  held  and  ooo- 
sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
nited  States  for  [permanent  residence  afi  of 
August  4.  IW». 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  1779),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSB    or    THE    BTLL 

The  purpose  of  the  1>111  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


KTMTKO  BETHARD 
The  bill  (S.  3208)  for  the  relief  of 
Kimiko  Bethard  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 
S. 3208 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212iai 
(2)  and  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Klmlko  Bethard  mav  he  issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  St^ites 
for  permanent  residence  If  she  is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  a  sulUible  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act:  And 
provided  further.  That  these  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1781),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waUe  the 
excluding  provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  suffers  from  mental  illness  In 
behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  U.S.  citizen  veteran 


DR.   PABLO  A.   SUAREZ 

The  bill  (S.  3241)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pablo  A.  Suarez  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Pablo  A.  Suarez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  January  19,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanim.ous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo,  1782),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being,  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PtJKPOSE     or    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Pablo  A.  Suarez  as  of  January 


19.  1962.  The  beneficiary  was  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  on  No'vem- 
ber  9.  1964.  and  the  bill  will  credit  his  prior 
residence  in  a  nonimmigrant  status  toward 
the  naturalization  requirements  ol  the  Im- 
mlgnition  and  NaUonallty  Act. 


DR.   FERNANDO   O.    GARCIA - 
HERNANDEZ 

The  bill  S.  3535'  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Fernando  O.  Garcia-Hernandez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engros-sed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3535 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Fern.-.ndo  O  Garcia-Hernandez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  ;ts  of  May  24.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1783J,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OP     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  SHERIF  SHAFEY 

The  bill  iS.  3572  ^  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sherif  Shafey  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3572 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Sherif  Shafev  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  Stales  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  30,  1959 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1787  and  following  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROSANNA  GENOVESE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2695 '  for  the  relief  of  Rosanna 
Genovese  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  ail  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
Rosa  Anna  Genove.se  may  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101  ^b^ 
(1  mF)  of  the  Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Seb  Sbona.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stat«:,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tl'Jrd 
time.  ar;d  pa5.sed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port No  1818',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
ai  follo^As 

PUHPOSX    or    TH8    BIU, 

The  purpixe  of  tbe  bill,  m  aiinencled,  la  to 
facUit&M  iti«  entry  Loco  the  United  SUt«s  In 
an  immediate  reUtlve  statu*  of  a  child  who 
U  tQ  be  .ill  >r>*<'<l  by  cltLzeas  of  the  United 
Statee 


DR.  JESUS  L.  LASTRA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  >S  3223 >  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus 
L.  Lasua.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "July  8.  1961"  and  In- 
sert "July  6.  1961';  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

3.  3223 

Be  ::  r'nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep'-fsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  (Lssembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Jesus  L.  Lastra  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  6,  1961 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.     ROBERTO     K      PARAJON     AND 
M-^RIA  C    FLORIN  PARAJON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3233  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
E.  Parajon  and  Maria  C  Florin  Parajon, 
hla  wife,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment.  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "October  31.  1963" 
and  Insert  ■Auarust  4.  1961,  and  July  22, 
1961.  respectively";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

8    3233 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  flouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Roberto  E  Parajon  and 
Maria  C  Plorln  Parajon.  his  wife,  shall  be 
held  and  cousldered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tne  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  4.  1961,  and  Jtily  22. 
1981,  respectively 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.->.s€d 

Mr.  NL\NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD,  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  18201.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow 

PT-RPflSB   or  THB   Bn.L 

The  pu.-po«e  of  the  hV^.  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  3tat«8  to  Dr.  Roberto  S.  Parajon 


and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon.  his  wife,  as  of 
August  4,  1961,  and  July  22  1961.  respec- 
tively The  beneaclarlee  were  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  on  October  31. 
1B63.  and  the  bUl  wUl  credit  their  prior  res- 
idence in  a  nonimmigrant  status  toward  the 
uaturallzatlon  requirements  of  the  Inunl- 
gratloD  and  Nationality  Act.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  correct  the  dates  of  first 
admission. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield.  Calendar 
No  1790,  S.  3257,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard,  was  passed  over. 


DENIZ  HIKMET  SEN  MANES 

The  Senat*  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3258)  for  the  relief  of  Deniz 
Hikmet  Sen  Manes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  jmiendment;  In  line  9. 
after  the  world  "Act",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  'subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions In  that  section  relating  to 
orphans";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S  3258 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended.  Deniz  Hllcmet 
Sen  Manes  may  be  classified  as  a  child  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of 
that  Act  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In 
her  behalf  by  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs  Ralph 
M,  Manes,  citizens  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  18221.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrsross  or  trx  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  immediate  relative  status  of  a  child 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  U  technical  in 
nature. 


ERNESTO  SANCHEZ  JEREZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3278  >  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Sanchez  Jerez,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  3.  after  the 
word  "That",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

8  3278 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ernesto  Sanchez  Jerez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  19.  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1823),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor? 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSB    or    THB    BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Ernesto  Sanchez  Jerez 
as  of  July  19.  1961,  the  date  on  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  In  a  nonlm- 
migrant  status.  The  amendment  Is  techni- 
cal In  nature. 
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NACHMAN   BENCH 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3559  >  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment.  In  line  3.  after  the  word 
"That",  to  insert  a  comma  and  "for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  3559 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoilsc  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nachman  Bench  shall  be  held  and  coe- 
sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  April  21.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CHUN  MduN  HEE  (HI) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3674)  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Moon 
Hee  ( Hi  > ,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "and  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  such  section  relating  to 
orphans";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0} 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chun  Moon  Hee  (Hi)  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  cf 
section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  such  Act.  and  a  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  the  said  Chun 
Moon  Hee  (HI)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
W,  Schueneman.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


JULIO    JUAN    CASTELLANOS    LOPEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3713)  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Juan 
Castellanos  Lopez,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment.  In  line  3,  after 
the  word  "That",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 


and  Nationality  Act,";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read :  , 

S.  3713  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.Kci.  Julio  Juan  Castellanos  Lopez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
.idmltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
■esldence  as  of  August  16.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  apreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and   passed 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read- 

•A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Hye  Suk  Paeng 

and  Mi  Kung  Paenge   (Patricia  Ann)  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1832),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11475  is  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  elimination  of  Jellyfish,  float- 
ing seaweeds,  and  other  such  pests  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


DR.  LUIS  G.  DEDIOT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3790)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
G  Dediot,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
•of",  to  strike  out  "January  1.  1962"  and 
insert  "May  24,  1961";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

S.  3790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
■}!  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Luis  G.  Dediot  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
iiof  May  24,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tnie.  and  passed. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 

&sk  unammous  consent  to  liave  printed 

m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.  1827).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

PtTEPOSE    OF   THE   BILL  I 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
nient  is  to  reflect  the  beneficiary's  original 
entry  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
now  ask  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  on  the  calendar 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1801  and 
lie  rest  of  the  bills  on  the  calendar  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  It  i.<:  .so  ordered 


PtTHPOSB  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  la 
to  preserve  immediate  relative  status  in  be- 
half of  the  widow  and  child  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. The  bill  has  been  amended  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  Calen- 
dar No.  1802,  S.  3448,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Capt.  Robert  C.  Crisp,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
was  passed  over. 


HYE  HUK  PAENG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
^  (S.  31371  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Huk 
Paeng.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
^acting  clause  and  Insert : 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Imml- 
Pratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Hve  Suk  Paeng 
"na  Ml  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann),  the 
»iaow  and  daughter  of  the  late  Charlie  E 
inpp.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
«m  and  considered  to  be  aliens  eligible  for 
"mediate  relative  stetus  under  the  provl- 
ston.  of  section  201(b).  and  the  proviclons 

aL^  u,°  ^°*  °^  ^^  ^"^  A"  shall  not  be 
appUcable  In  these  cases. 

CXn 1742— Part  20 


CONTROL  OR  ELIMINATION  OP 
JELLYFISH  AND  OTHER  PESTS  IN 
COASTAL  WATERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11475)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  jellyfish  and  other 
such  pests  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendments,   on  page   1,   line   5,    after 
the  word  "States",  to  Insert  "and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico";  In  line 
10,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike  out 
"pests"  and  Insert  "pests  and  in  conduct- 
ing research  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
trolling floating  seaweed  In  such  wa- 
ters"; on  page  2.  Une  4,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "States"  and  insert 
"States    and    the    Commonwealth     of 
Puerto  Rico";  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"such",   to  strike  out   "pests,"  and  In- 
sert "pests  and  of  floating  seaweed,";  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "such",  where  It 
appears   the  first  time,   to  strike   out 
"pests,"  and  Insert  "pests  and  such  sea- 
weed,"; and.  In  line  16,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "States,"  and  insert 
"States    and    the    Commonwealth     of 
Puerto  Rico,". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  or 
elimination  of  Jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1834),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 


BACKGROUND    AND    NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  hearings  on  S.  3744,  the 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  11475,  on  September 
28,  1966,  receiving  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Dr.  L,  Eugene 
Cronln.  director.  Chesapeake  Biological  Lab- 
oratory, University  of  Maryland. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  vacationers  are 
being  robbed  of  waler-recreatlonal  oppor- 
tunities and  hundreds  of  businessmen  are 
being  deprived  of  untold  revenues  because 
of  the  large  presence  of  Jellyfish,  sometimes 
known  as  sea  nettles,  In  our  coastal  bavs  and 
estuaries.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  known 
method  of  controlling  these  water  pests  and 
their  invasion  each  year  affects  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  and  population. 

In  pointing  to  the  need  for  the  legislation 
Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronln.  In  his  statement  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  said: 

"The  jellyfish  problem  Is  an  Important  one 
of  worldwide  scope.  Many  species  of  these 
animals  exert  a  serious  and  even  deadly  in- 
fluence in  areas  where  recreational  use  of  the 
water  is  extensive.  They  produce  some  oX 
the  strongest  toxic  matenais  of  all  animals. 
After  the  sting  of  some  species,  death  can 
result  within  seconds.  Many  other  species 
are  less  injurious,  but  still  dangerous  to 
swimmers,  to  military  and  clvUian  divers 
and,  indeed,  to  all  those  who  enter  the 
water." 

Dr.  Cronln  further  pointed  out  that  Jelly- 
fish may  be  affecting  and  possibly  damaging 
certain  commercially  valuable  species  of  flsh 
and  shellfish,  such  as  oysters. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  tha 
sea  nettle  has  passed  the  stage  of  being  a 
mere  nuisance;  it  must  be  either  controlled 
or  eradicated.  Naturally,  before  a  solution 
can  be  found  a  wide  variety  of  field  and  lab- 
oratory observations  and  experiments  must 
be  conducted.  The  committee  felt  that  a 
Joint  Federal-State  cooperative  program, 
such  as  that  provided  by  this  legislation  is 
the  best  approach  in  solving  the  annoying 
costly,  and  difficult  problems  caused  by  these 
water  pests. 

In  his  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronln  presented  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  general  complex  pat- 
tern of  the  life  cycle  of  the  Chrysaora  quin- 
quechxrrha.  Briefly  summarized.  It  is  as 
follows ; 

"The  medusa  is  the  sexual  stage  which  oc- 
curs from  May  through  October  Eggs  ar.d 
sperm  are  produced  and  microscopic  planula 
larvae  are  released  in  midsummer  The 
larvae  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
and  sets  on  the  undersides  of  a  variety  of 
hard  substances,  such  as  oyster  shells  clam 
shells,  glasE,  beer  cans,  and  on  other  ani- 
mals. After  setting,  the  larvae  changes  into 
the  plantlike  polyp  stage.  The  tiny  polyp 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  tall.  Is  the 
overwintering  form  and  is  capable  of  sex- 
ually reproducing  itself  through  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts.  Tlie  following  spring  each 
polyp  produces  4  to  10  ephvrae,  which  grow 
rapidly  Into  the  adult  medusae.  After  pro- 
ducing ephyrae,  the  polyp  resumes  its  nor- 
mal form  and.  apparently,  barring  accident 
or  predatlon,  can  repeat  this  cvcle  inde- 
finitely. The  big  medusae,  after  "spawning 
die  or  disintegrate  within  a  few  weeks." 

Much  knowledge  has  been  gained  about 
the  sea  nettles  as  a  result  of  research  under- 
way  at   the   Natural   Resources  Institute  of 
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Whereas  the  beautiful,  dipmfied  .md  e.Tec- 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


'for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 


sn^T"  w      ''"*  °'   ^^  ^^'^  Act  Shall  not  be 
sppUcable  In  these  cases. 

C3ni 1742— Part  20 


port  fNo.  1834),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


Mucn  Knowledge  has  been  gained  about 
the  sea  nettles  as  a  result  of  research  under- 
way at  the  Natural  Resources  Institute  of 
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Uie  tJQlverslty  of  Maryland,  flnanced  In  part 
by  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  and  '.n  part  by 
a  grant  made  this  year  by  the  Drpartment 
under  ihe  Water  Resources  Hesearch  Act 
ProbaDly  more  was  learned  thia  past  sum- 
mer itiaii  has  been  discovered  in  the  past 
30  years  Even  so  as  indicated  by  Dr  L. 
Eugene  Cronln  Director  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources toBtltute.  at  the  hearings,  actually 
at  this  time  very  little  Is  kjiown  about  the 
■ea  nettle 

Biological  control  which  can  range  from 
finding  a  dlaeaae  of  sea  nettles  to  Introduc- 
tion of  a  predator,  would  be  the  most 
•atlsfring  and  acceptable  to  marine  acl- 
entistK  However  It  would  probably  be  the 
moet  difflcult  tc>  find  and  develop  Biolog- 
ical controls  would  have  many  advantages 
If  bacKiHj  up  with  scientific  research 

Your  committee  also  noted  thAt  chemicals 
to  control  all  varieties  of  pests  have  received 
much  :ittentlon  In  the  last  2u  years,  aj  at- 
tested by  the  over  70  000  different  formula- 
tlons  if  registered  pesticides  Because  of 
lnter».-tlon  with  the  dissolved  minerals  In 
8«a  WHter.  the  u«e  of  very  minute  quantities 
of  moKt  of  chene  chemicals  could  pro>e  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  other  marine  life 
However,  your  committee  realize  tha;  the 
use  )f  chemicals  offers  posslbUltlf*— as 
evidenced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  to  control 
the  sea  lampn"y  in  the  Oreat  Lake» — and 
should   be  Investigated 

After  thorough  consideration  of  the  testl- 
monv  presented  at  the  hearings  your  com- 
mittee \x  convinced  that  thus  far  no  known 
method  of  effectively  controlling  or  eradi- 
cating sea  nettles  has  been  discovered  It 
la  apparent  that  finding  effective  methods 
will  require  considerable  time  and  study 
and  naturally  would  be  quite  oostly 

It  should  be  fKJlnted  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  under  existing 
law  has  authority  to  conduct  research  Into 
the  problems  created  for  flsh  and  shellfish 
and  water-based  recreation  by  sea  nettles 
However  the  Department  has  not  to  date 
■ought  funds  to  study  this  problem. 

Your  committee  feels  that  In  addltloti  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  effected  States 
have  similar  Interests- — particularly  from  an 
eOBnomlc  standpoint — and  consequently 
any  effort  undertaXen  by  way  of  research 
Into  methods  to  control  or  eliminate  this 
problem  should  be  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  Ac- 
cordlni^Iv  your  committee  urges  prompt  en- 
actment, of  H  R  II475  which  unlike  other 
authorities,  would  provide  for  such  coet- 
•hartng  on   a  5O--60  matching  fund   basis. 

DiscrssK'N  or  rm  4Mendmivts 
At  the  request  of  Senator  PAaroRE.  the 
committee  amended  the  bill  U3  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  study  means  of  controlling  ex- 
ceaalve  seaweed,  a  perennial  problem  along 
the  bearhea  of  Newport  and  Mlddletown.  R.I. 
Abatement  of  the  seaweed  menace  would 
iMneflt  the  tourist  Industry  In  those  coastal 
areas  where  the  plant  accuniulates. 

The  committee  also  Included  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  bill  In  order 
to  make  clear  that  Jellyfish  In  Puerto  Rican 
waters  were  also  to  be  considered  In  research 
programs 

S«CTION-BY-SrCT10!«     ANALYSIS 

Section  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  give  financial  and  technical  aaaist- 
ance  to  them  in  the  control  or  elimination  of 
Jellyfish  f-ommonly  referred  to  as  "sea 
nettles  °  and  such  other  pests  that  adversely 
affect  fish  and  shellfish  and  water-baaed  re<-- 
r«atlon  .Also  Included  In  this  section  Is  as- 
■lat&nce  in  -onductlng  resear'h  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  floating  seaweed 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  con- 


duct, either  directly  or  by  contract,  or  both, 
research  Into  the  sea  nettle  problem,  includ- 
ing their  abundance  and  distribution,  to 
conduct  studies  on  developing  control  meas- 
ures, and  to  control,  based  on  such  studies,  or 
eliminate  Jellyfish,  similar  pests,  and  floating 
seaweed  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Further,  section  3  would  provide 
that  the  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
shared  on  a  60-60  basis  by  the  States  or  the 
ConunoDwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorlae  a 
total  appropriation  of  M.as  million  to  carry 
out  the  Federal  share  of  the  program.  The 
program  would  be  limited  to  a  3-year  period, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  It 
would  authorize  that  not  more  than  WOO.ixX) 
t>e  appropriated:  subsequent  authorizations 
would  be  t750.UOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969:  and  91  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970, 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Congress  would  consent  to  any  compact  or 
agreement  entered  Into  between  any  two  or 
more  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a  program  of  research  and  control  of  Jellyfish 
and  other  such  F>eats  In  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  United  States.  However.  It  would  ex- 
pressly reserve  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  section  on  the  consent  granted 
herein. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
nothing  In  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
strued to  aJter.  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
diminish  the  present  general  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  studies  related  to  the 
mission  of   the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


SALE  OP  GRAIN  STORAGE  FACILI- 
TIES  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
NONPROFIT  AGENCIES  AND  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  12360)  to  permit  the 
sale  of  gram  storage  facilities  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
the  time  being. 


SOUND  AND  LIGHT  PROGRAMS  AT 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Sen&t*  yesterday  passed 
H  R  14604  to  authorize  a  study  of  a  visi- 
tors' center  In  Washington 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  mentioned  In 
its  report  that  one  of  the  subjects  to  be 
studied  Is  "a  sound  and  light  program" 
for  the  Capitol. 

The  sound  and  light  technique  was  de- 
veloped in  France  shortly  after  the  First 
World  War.  A  French  architect.  Paul 
Robert  Houdeln.  happened  to  observe  the 
Chambord  Chateau  durliiK  a  thunder- 
storm. The  spectacle  created  In  him  the 
sense  that  the  chateau  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  life  it  enjoyed  in  the  great 
period  of  Its  history 

He  set  to  work  to  reproduce  artificially 
the  effect  of  the  thunderstorm,  using 
powerful  lights  synchronized  with  a 
sound  track  carrying  music,  voices,  and 
special  effects  This  became  the  tech- 
nique of  "son  et  lumlere" — the  use  of 
light  and  recorded  sound,  but  no  live 
performers,  in  a  historic  setting. 


Visitors  to  Europe  are  familiar  with 
the  sound  and  light  spectacles  In  Paris 
Rome,  and  Athens. 

Tlie  pageant  at  Versailles  has  a  scnpt 
by  .Andre  Malrois.  and  uses  the  famous 
gardens  of  the  palace  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings to  recreate  the  great  events  which 
took  place  there 

Ten  times  weekly,  the  Roman  Forum 
is  the  scene  of  a  sound  and  light 
spectacle.  In  one  of  these  programs,  the 
voice  of  Orson  Welles  was  heard  reading 
Shakespeare  for  a  re-creation  of  the 
death  of  Caesar. 

No  one  who  has  seen  it  can  forget  the 
play  of  light  on  the  Parthenon  in  Athens 
during  the  sound  and  light  performance 
which  Is  held  on  the  Acropolis. 

A  splendid  sound  and  light  show  was 
offered  for  some  years  at  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  The  voice  of 
Fredrlc  March  recreated  the  words  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams.  The  narrative 
was  written  by  the  poet  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh. 

The  Capitol  is  an  excellent  site  for  h 
sound  and  light  program.  It  is  a  fine 
building  architecturally,  and  one  which 
responds  particularly  well  to  lighting 
It  is  the  scene  of  more  of  our  history 
than  any  other  building.  It  has  been  the 
home  of  Congress  since  1800.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  134  years. 
Most  of  our  Presidents  were  Inaugurated 
here,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
great  Presidential  speeches  and  national 
debates. 

Imfiglne  the  pleasure  and  Instruction 
which  would  be  offered  to  thousands  of 
Washington  visitors  on  a  summer  night 
by  reenactment  of  some  of  the  grea- 
events  which  took  place  here: 

The  Burr- Jefferson  election  of  1801; 
The  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  1823: 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  in   18.57; 
The  celebration  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, followed  so  abruptly  by  the  lying 
in  state  of  President  Lincoln  in  1865; 
The   Impeachment   trial  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson; 

President  Wilson's  declaration  to  Con- 
gress that  "the  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy:" 

President-  Roosevelt's  message  to  Con- 
gress of  December  8.  1941 

All  this  could  be  done  at  relatively  low 
cost.  For  sound  and  light,  no  large  crews 
of  actors  or  technicians  are  needed  The 
performers,  once  the  sound  track  has 
been  recorded  and  the  lights  synchro- 
nized, are  fully  automated — they  require 
only  one  man.  T^e  equipment  is  small. 
unobtrusive  and  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  use  or  beauty  of  the  Capi- 
tol 

Thus  at  little  cost  and  with  little  In- 
convenience, we  could  bring  to  our  leg- 
islative home,  the  Capitol,  summer  night 
productions  of  striking  beauty  and  In- 
calculable educational  value. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  an  article  by 
Richard  L.  Coe  on  sound  and  light  pro- 
grams that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  September  19.  1966.  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Washington  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  endorsing  sound  and 
light  programs  at  the  Capitol. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Light"   *t  Acbopous  Recalxa  Bill  Hsai 
(By  Richard  L   Coe) 

One  of  the  most  enthrrtlling  spectacles  to 
be  seen  between  Istanbul  and  Gibraltar, 
an  area  I  recently  sJtlnamed,  Is  the  Sound 
and  Light  at  the  Acropolis  In  Athens 

Ualllte  many  variations  of  painting  history 
through  visual  and  aural  suggestion,  this 
rtews  the  Acropolis  from  a  distance  of  about 
balf  a  mile.  One  sits  on  the  neighboring, 
imaller  Pnyx  hill  while  hundreds  of  huge 
lights  pulse  on  and  off  as  voices  describe  the 
fabulous  history  of  war  and  phlkjsophy 
which  haunts  this   hill  of  the  Piirthenon. 

The  effect  Is  brooding  and  brenth-taklng 
and  one  may  enjoy  the  UghUng.  except  on 
nights  of  the  full  moon,  from  all  p;irts  of  the 
sprawling  city.  Many  find  this  Sound  and 
Light  to  be  the  finest  of  the  many  which 
stretch  from  England  to  Egypt 

The  experience  was  a  reminder  of  the  bill 
introduced  last  spring  by  Rep  Hknry  S 
Reiss  iD.-WIs.)  to  create  a  Sound  .rnd  Light 
production  at  the  US.  Capitol  building. 

This  now  has  the  support  of  Elizabeth 
Howe,  chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission:  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
chairman  nf  the  National  Council  on  the 
.M-ts.  and  Walter  Tobriner.  president .jaf  the 
District  Board  of  Commissioners.  Referred 
to  the  subcommittee  on  Ubr.irles  and  me- 
morials, the  bUI  Is  now  being  studied  for 
■feasibility"— in  other  words,  how  can  the 
project  be  flnanced  and  put  Into  beings 

Such  is  an  entirely  sensible  que.stlon  and 
Rep  Rbuss  doesn't  look  for  any  further 
ictlon  until  the  90th  Congress.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  one  of  the  burgeoning 
foundations  might  be  found  to  finance  the 
substantial  Initial  Investment  ,  The  Re- 
public of  Prance,  by  the  way.  made  a  gift  of 
the    Philips     equipment     to     the     City     of 

The  advantages  for  the  scheme  are  obvi- 
ous The  Capitol  building  is  the  sole  Wash- 
ington edifice  associated  with  every  President 
since  George  Washington  laid  the  corner- 
•tone  Its  panorama  of  American  history  Is 
unique.  The  Board  of  Trade,  also  long  on 
the  record  for  the  project,  sees  It  as  a  superb 
tourist  attraction  and  tourism  is  the  city's 
second  Industry.  (Quibble,  if  vou  like  as 
to  whether  the  first  is  politics  or  statesman- 
ship.) 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  shown  Interest  in  the 
plan  and.  In  a  casual  conversation,  both 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  remarked  on 
how  splendid  Sound  and  Light  might  be  at 
the  Capitol  Plaza. 

There  are  precautions  to  be  considered 
The  sealing  arrangements  need  not  be  made 
for  thousands  and  need  take  only  a  limited 
ii-ea  of  space.  The  script,  voices  and  music 
shoiUd  be  done  by  our  finest  artists  (The 
Athenian  Sound  and  Light  music,  for  In- 
•tance.  Is  sheer  sound  track  corn  ) 

Sound  and  Light  has  had  a  curious  Amer- 
"yin  career.  lu  use  on  Philadelphia's  Inde- 
pendence Hall  several  years  ago  proved  oddly 
dlMppoinUng.  A  flat  script,  I  thought  ac- 
counted for  this.  But  It  evidently  has  been 
tomensely  successful  on  the  battleship 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  NC  The 
Smithsonian,  last  week,  gave  a  suggestion  of 
What  might  be  done  through  a  simplified 
'(nsion  of  light  and  sound  It  titled  "Figures 
in  a  Landscape," 

At  all  events.  Rep  Ret'ss'  bill  holds  prom- 
w  of  our  own  historic  hlll  which  might 
™tch.  in  quite  different  ways,  the  haunting 
«P*ctacle  on  the  Acropolis. 

Sound  and  Light  Is  not  the  only  evening 
•ttractlon  at  the  Acropolis.  At  Its  feet  are 
1*0  theaters.  The  older  is  that  of  Dionysus 
"ting  from  the  Golden  Age  but  far  lese  well 
preserved   than    Its    contemporaries    at    Epl- 
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daurus  and  Delphi.  However,  because  of  its 
antiquity  and  size,  the  Dionysus  is  infinitely 
the  more  Impressive  to  muse  upon  although 
performances  are  never  attempted  here. 

Almost  nightly  performances,  however,  are 
given  further  along  the  southern  slope  in 
the  theater  of  Herod  Attlcus.  that  Roman 
of  the  second  century  AD.  who  valued 
ancient  Greece.  This  was  once  roofed  with 
cedar,  long  since  vamshed,  but  it  remains 
entirely  usable  for  the  annual  Athens  Festi- 
val, which  stretches  from  early  July  to  late 
September. 

To  sit  on  stone  benches  provided  with 
wafer-thin  pillows  give  some  notion  of  the 
hardiness  of  those  early  theatergoers  but  the 
e.xperlence  itself  is  unforgettable.  At  some 
angles  its  possible  to  s°e  the  stage,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  gemUke  temple  oi  Wingless 
Victory. 

The  Athenian  Festival  performances  are 
worthy  of  the  setting.  This  vear  the  Fes- 
tival began  with  visits  from  England's  Royal 
Ballet  and  the  USSR's  Kirov.  It  further  of- 
fered national  orchestras  and  operas  from 
Switzerland,  the  USSR,  Rumania.  Spain  and, 
only  last  weelc,  the  Utah  Symphonv.  Pablo 
Ciisals  conducted  his  -El  Pessebre'  ;aid  visit- 
ing Instrumentalists  included  Ashkanazv 
Istomln  and  Menuhln. 

The  theatrical  classics  are  presented  by  the 
National  Theater  of  Greece  and  the  State 
Theater  of  Northern  Greece.  I  was  espe- 
cially impressed  by  the  formers  'The  Tro- 
jan Woman."  A  cursory  knowledge  of  any 
of  the  plays  Is  richly  rewarded  for  the  action 
and  choral  patterns  are  simple  to  follow  I 
was  amused  to  find  that  the  originals  are 
not  attempted,  all  being  translated  into 
modern  Greek— a  fact  I  don't  understand 
either. 

A  final  but  modern  hillside  theater  Ju&i 
behind  Pynx  hill  is  the  Phllopappou.  which 
presents  dance  troupes  lured  from  all  part  of 
Greece  by  enterprising  Dora  Stratou.  These 
dancers  are  frankly  amateurs  and  when  one 
misses  the  flash  of  professionalism  it's  quite 
easy  to  look  over  to  the  Acropolis,  virtually 
breathing  In  the  rhythm  of  the  Distant 
Sound  and  Ught  effects. 


Whereas  the  beautiful,  dignified  and  effec- 
tive atmosphere  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
would  lend  itself  admirably  to  a  Sound  and 
Light  program  In  addition  to  providing  space 
for  thousands  of  persons  to  witness  this  spec- 
tacle nigimy;  and 

Whereas  a  presentation  of  Sound  and  Light 
would  supplement  the  highly  popular  reg- 
ular performances  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ice bands;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Henry  s.  Reuss  of 
Wisconsin  has  Introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1027  to  provide  for  Sound  and  Light 
evenings  at  the  Capitol; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Washington  Conven- 
tion and  Visitors  Bureau  strongly  support 
H.J.  Res.  1027  as  being  in  the  best  cultural 
democratic  and  educational  Interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Be  is  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  urged  to  take  action  to 
implement  H.J.  Res.  1027  by  the  necessary 
appropriation  authority  to  bring  Sound  and 
Light  Into  being  at  the  Capitol;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Congressman 
REUSS  be  applauded  and  complimented  for 
his  efforts  in  this  program  and  that  he  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  to  pursue  this  project 
to  Its  completion. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4 
o  clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.   the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Moss  in  the  chair) . 


Resolution    Adopted    by    the    Washington 
Convention  and  Visrroas  Bureau  August 
22,   1966,  Endorsing  a  Phogram  or  .Son  et 
LuMiERE  (Sound  and  Light)   at  the  Capi- 
tol Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Whereas  the  Washington  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  has  long  been  in  support  of 
a  Sound  and  Light  Program  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  members  have  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  effective  employment  of 
a  Sound  and  Light  presentation  in  many  for- 
eign countries  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas    by   means   of   Sound    and    Light 
events  of  great  historical  importance  can  be 
portrayed  In  a  beautiful  and  simple  fashion 
and 

Whereas  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
one  location  better  Identified  In  the  minds 
of  Americans  and  foreigners  alike  than  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  mllllona  of  visitors  now  coming 
to  Washington,  D.C.  annually  and  many  more 
who  could  come  to  witness  a  Sound  and  Light 
presentation  would  witness  a  visual  and  dra- 
matic recitation  of  all  the  important  events 
In  this  nation's  history;  and 

Whereas  a  presenUtlon  of  the  history  of 
this  country  through  Sound  and  Light  would 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  in  the  teaching  of 
history  to  the  mlUions  of  school  students 
who  visit  Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  nation's  greatest  arUsts.  per- 
formers and  technlcUns  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  be  Identified  with  a  Sound 
and  Ught  project  having  as  its  basis  this 
country's  rich  history,  successes  and  Ideals- 
and 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from'  the 
close  of  business  today  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  the  Sccretarv  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  rnessages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore,   'Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORRO'W  AT  10  O'CLOCK  AM. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  buslne.ss  todav,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos    1716.  1736.  1740  through  1745,  1747 
1749.  1753.  1790.  1797.  1799.  and  1802 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  and.  without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  measure. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  AN  ACT  ENTITLED 
"AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AD- 
VISOFIY  COMMISSION  ON  LN'TER- 
OOVERNMKNTAL  liELATIONS" 

The  bii;  (H.R.  15335)  to  amend  the 
act  entilled  "An  act  to  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations."  approved  Sept.  24,  1!»59. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RxcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No 
1747),  e.xplalning  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
B£  follows : 

PtTU>08E 

The  purpose  of  H  R  15335.  as  axnendec,  U 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-380  |6  CSC  2371- 
2378)  In  accordance  wUli  the  recoaiineada- 
Uons  of  the  report  to  the  conunittee  made 
by  Its  Subconvmlttee  on  Intergovemmeital 
Relatlona  entitled  '  Plve-Year  Record  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmer  tal 
Relations  and  lu  Future  Role  "  '  In  t  lat 
report,  the  committee  found  that  Public  law 
86-380,  the  act  eBtabUshlng  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
required  several  minor  amendments  to  un- 
able the  Commission  to  function  more  effjc- 
tlvely  and  to  reflect  certain  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  statute  was  enac-*d 
in  1959 

SUMMA«T  OF  HA.  IS33S 

The  bin  contemplates  six  changes  In  the 
act  of  September  24.  1959,  which  establsh 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental  Relations: 

First.  It  would  recognize  changes  In  the 
names  of  two  mentioned  organizations  which 
were  made  subsequent  to  passage  of  .he 
original  act. 

Second,  it  would  allow  members  of  the 
Comm.is8ion  to  serve  until  their  reappoint- 
ment to  the  Commission  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors' appointment  becomes  effective. 

Third.  It  would  change  the  Utle  of  staff 
director  to  executive  director. 

Fourth.  It  would  set  the  salary  of  tae 
executive  director  of  the  Commission  at  level 
V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964 

Fifth.  It  would,  through  a  minor  change 
In  the  wording  of  the  original  act  concern- 
ing compensation  of  Commission  members, 
provide  that  membership  in  a  State  legisla- 
ture or  similar  position  would  not  bar  ap- 
pointment to  the  Commission. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  permit  State  and 
local  governmenu  and  their  organizations, 
as  well  as  Interested  nonprofit  organlzatlor.s. 
to  contribute  funds  toward  support  of  Uie 
operations  of  the  CocnmlsaloQ. 
TM  .vrrD  roa  a.nd  oBjxcrnrxs  or  h  u  is33t. 
The  objectives  of  the  bill  are.  for  the  most 
part,  to  clarify  parts  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  to  Incorporate  one  change  which 
has  been  indicated  as  desirable.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  resulted  from  Joint  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittees  on  Intergov- 
eriunental  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreseutaUves  on  the  5- year  record  of 
the  Commission  on  May  25.  26  and  27.  1965 
The  contemplated  changes  are  basically  of  a 
corrective  or  procedural  nature.  Similar 
changes,  :t  should  be  noted,  were  intended 
In  the  Se.iate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental  Relations"   Report   to   accompany   S. 


■  89th  Cong  ,  2d  sees  ,  S    Doc    No.  80  (Feb. 
IT.  1966 


2d27.  the  companion  measure  to  HJi  15336.' 
Only  one — the  proposal  to  accept  non-Fed- 
eral financial  support — departs  from  the  In- 
tent of  the  original  authority. 

Section  1  is  designed  to  clarify  the  change 
of  names  by  two  organizations  cited  in  sec- 
tion 3(a).  paragraph*  (6)  and  (7).  of  the  act 
of  September  34,  1959.  Since  the  authorizing 
leglalatlon  waa  adopted  in  1959,  the  American 
Municipal  Asaoclatlon  haa  changed  Its  name 
to  the  National  League  of  Ottlea,  and  the 
National  Association  of  County  Ofllclais  has 
become  the  National  AMOclallou  of  Counties. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  5-year  record 
of  the  Commission,  some  participants  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  "hiatus  problem" 
which  occurs  from  time  to  time  when  a 
member's  2-year  term  on  the  Commission  Is 
terminated,  and  his  reappointment,  or  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  Is  not  imme- 
diately forthcoming  This  problem  would  be 
overcome  by  the  provision  of  section  2  of 
HJi.  15336  to  the  effect  that  a  member  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  serve  until  he  Is  re- 
appointed or  until  a  successor  has  been 
named. 

The  tlUe  of  the  admlnlstraUve  bead  of  the 
Commission  ts  changed  by  section  3  from 
staff  director  to  executive  director  to  formal- 
ize that  title,  and  to  recognize  the  broad 
range  of  responsibilities  of  that  position. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  limits  the  salary  of 
the  executive  director  at  level  V  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  In  setting 
the  maximum  salary  for  this  position  at  •30,- 
000  per  annum  in  1969  when  Public  Law  86- 
380  was  enacted.  It  waa  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  permit  the  executive  director  to 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  assistant  secre- 
taries of  departments  and  aamlnlstrators  of 
certain  small  Federal  agencies.  A  substan- 
tially lower  maximum  salary,  $17,600,  was 
authorized  in  1959  for  employees  In  the  high- 
est grade  (G6-18)  of  the  classified  service. 
Increases  in  the  general  schedule  since  1959 
have  raised  the  GS-IS  level  above  •25,000. 
Although  section  6(f)  of  the  original  act 
was  amended  by  the  act  of  August  14,  1964, 
to  limit  the  salary  of  the  executive  director 
to  the  "highest  rate  of  grade  18  "  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule  (or  •24.500),  and  by  the  1966 
act  to  a  limit  of  •25.382.  It  Is  apparent  that 
these  provisions  do  not  correspond  with  the 
original  view  of  the  Congress  which  set  the 
executive  director's  salary  above  the  highest 
level  of  the  general  schedule.  The  propoeal 
m  H.R  15335  would  limit  the  salary  to  level 
V.  to  match  salaries  paid  for  such  Federal 
positions  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interlc*  for  Administra- 
tion, the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  It  places  this 
position  In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule,  to  accord  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  act  of  September  24,  1959.  establish- 
ing the  Commission.  Only  one  position 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
7(b)  of  the  act  to  obviate  any  mandatory 
Interpretation  of  that  subsection  which  re- 
lated to  the  compensation  of  Commission 
members  who  are  not  full-time  Federal, 
State,  or  local  officials.  It  makes  clear  that 
such  members,  who  are  entitled  to  per  diem 
compensation,  are  not  required  to  accept 
such  compensation  If  prohibited  by  State  or 
local  law.  This  amendment  Is  Intended  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  a  SUte  or  local 
official  might  be  precluded  from  serving  on 
the  Commission  because  the  constitution  or 
statutes  of  his  State  prohibit  him  from  re- 


»  Committee  print,  August  29.  1966.  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  on  September 
30,  1966. 


celvlng  remuneration  from  the  Federal  Go 
ernment. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  permit  accept- 
ance  by  the  Commission  of  contrlbutloM 
from  State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit organizaUons  whose  Interests  parallel 
those  of  the  Commission.  Although  son.- 
participants  expressed  reservations  concer 
Ing  this  proposal  during  the  1965  hearing;, 
the  weight  of  the  testimony  indicated  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  suggestion.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  statement  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  BudKet  that  the  Intergovernmental 
character  of  the  Commission  would  be 
strengthened  by  such  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation.' The  Commission  Itself  ha» 
recommended  approval  of  contributions  from 
State  and  local  governments  and  their  or- 
ganizations. H.R.  15335  recommends  inclu- 
sion of  contributions  from  Interested  non- 
profit organizations.  It  la  believed  that  such 
supplemental  financing  could  materially  aid 
the  Commission  and  Increase  State  and  lociJ 
government  participation  In  the  work  of  th« 
Commission. 

SKTION-BT  SBCTIOM    ANALYSIS 

The  pxirpoae  of  H.R.  15335  U  to  amend  the 
act  establishing  the  Advisory  Commission  o- 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  approved  Sep- 
tember 24,  1959.  to  accord  with  cerUli 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  that  dau 
to  formalize  the  title  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor for  the  Commission's  administrative 
head;  to  resolve  unforeseen  technical  in- 
terpretation which  has  surfaced  since  passage 
of  the  act;  to  adjust  the  salary  of  the  execu- 
tive director  to  agree  with  the  philosophy 
expressed  In  the  act;  and  to  Increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  certain  non-Federal  agencies  by 
allowing  them  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Commission's  work. 

Section  I  amends  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  act  (5  U.S.C.  2371- 
2378)  to  acconunodate  the  change  of  names 
by  the  two  crganlzatlons  cited  In  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  This  would  change  the  name 
American  Municipal  Association  on  line  2  of 
paragraph  (6)  to  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  National  Association  of  County  Offlclals 
on  lines  2  and  3  of  paragraph  (7)  to  National 
Association  of  Counties. 

Section  2  amends  subsection  (c)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  to  permit  members  to  continue 
to  serve  on  the  Commission  until  their  re- 
appointment, or  until  a  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed. This  Is  accomplished  by  striking 
the  comma  and  the  phrase  "But  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment"  and  in- 
serting a  semicolon  and  the  phrase  "Mem- 
bers shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment;  and, 
except  as  provided  In  section  4(d),  membere 
shall  serve  undl  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed." 

Section  3  amends  subsection  (c)  of  section 
6  to  formalize  the  title  of  executive  director 
for  the  Commission's  administrative  head. 
This  la  accomplished  by  striking  the  words 
"a  staff  director"  on  line  2  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  6.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words    "an  executive  director." 

Section  4  amends  subsection  (f)  of  section 
6  of  the  act  to  limit  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  to  the  highest  rate 
of  grade  18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
limits  the  salary  of  the  executive  director  at 
level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of   1964.     This   Is   accomplished   by  striking 

•  "Five- Year  Record  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Its  Future  Role,"  Joint  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  CommltteeJ 
on  Government  Operations.  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1965,  p. 
206. 
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subsection  (f)   of  section  6,  and  Inserting  in 
;ieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  No  Individual  employed  In  Uie  service 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion for  such  employment  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  rate  provided  for  grade  18  under  the 
Oeneral  Schedules  of  the  Classification  .^ct  of 
.349,  aa  amended,  except  that  the  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  may  be  paid  com- 
pensailon  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  V  In  the  Fede.-al  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1964." 

Section  5  amends  subsection  (bi  of  section 
7  of  the  act  by  adulng  the  words  "Unlefs  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  local  law"  immediately 
preceding  the  first  word  of  the  subsection 
This  will  make  clear  that  Comml.<^s;on  mem- 
bers who  are  not  full-time  salaried  officers  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  per  diem  compensation,  are  not 
required  to  accept  such  compensation  If  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  local  law. 

Section  6  adds  a  new  section  9  to  the  act 
-.ermlttlng  the  Commission  to  receive  funds 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  contributions 
from  State  and  local  governments  and  their 
.eencies.  as  well  as  from  nonprofit  or^anlza- 
lons. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DIA- 
MOND STONES  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE  AND  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 
The  bill  (H.R.  13320)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  industrial  (jiamoiid  stones 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemi-ntal  stockpile  was  considered 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prtsicient  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  1767),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  tl.e  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
ms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
35  follows: 

FOSPOSE    or    THE    BIU,  I 

This  measure  would  provide  congressional 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
1.800.000  carats  of  Industrial  diamond  stones 
from  the  national  and  the  supplemental 
stockpiles  and  waive  the  6-month  x^aiting 
period  normally  required  before  such  dis! 
posal  could  be  started. 

EXPLANA-nON   OF  THE  BILL 

Why  congressional  action  is  required 
Under  existing  law,  congressional  approval 
U  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  In 
ooth  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  except  In  th<3se  Insiaiices 
Where  the  proposed  disposal  action  la  based 
on  a  determination  that  the  material  has 
Mcome  obsolescent  for  use  during  Ume  of 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  this  mate- 
rial Is  not  based  on  obsolescence,  tl»e  pro- 
posed disposal  requires  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  waive  the  pro- 
cwlurnl  requirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Stock  Piling  Act,  50  U.S.C.  98b,  with  respect 
to  publication  and  transmittal  of  notice  and 
the  6-month  waiting  period.  The  bill  vould 
however,  preserve  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  section  3  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avold- 
anie  loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoldafjle 
a^ptlon  of  their  usual  markets.  Thus 
tne  waiver  wlU  permit  the  immediate  dis- 
posal of  industrial  diamond  stones  upon 
enactment  of  H  R.  13320. 


Why  disposal  is  proposed 
The  Industrial  diamond  stones  covered  by 
this  bill  are  excess  to  stockpile  requirements. 
In  January  of  this  year  when  the  legislation 
was  proposed  to  the  Congress  there  was  24,- 
698,775  carats  of  Industrial  diamond  stones 
In  the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles, 
and  a  stockpile  objective  of  16.500.00u  carats. 
Thus  the  total  excess  was  8.198.775  carats. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representati\  es  in  amending 
the  original  proposal  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  industrial  diamond  stones  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  this  time  from  8  2  miaion  carats 
to  1.8  million  carats.  There  was  considerable 
Industry  opposition  to  a  disposal  program  of 
the  magnitude  proposed  since  it  would  be 
completely  disruptive  to  the  industrial  dia- 
mond stone  market  in  the  United  States. 
Information  on  industrial  diamond  stones 
Industrial  diamond  stones  are  those  that, 
because  of  structure,  color,  flaws  or  Impuri- 
ties, are  unsuitable  as  gems.  Thev  are  used 
principally  In  grinding  wheels  to  shape  and 
sharpen  tungsten  carbide  cutting  tools,  and 
as  the  cutting  edges  of  tools  used  for  turning, 
grinding,   and  drilling  hard  metals 

Industrial  diamond  stones  come  from  the 
Congo  and  from  Holland. 

In  1964,  the  U.S.  consumption  of  indus- 
trial diamond  stones  amounted  to  600,000 
carats. 


nSCAL    DATA 

The  average  acquisition  cost  was  $11.62  per 
carat.  The  present  market  value  is  about 
$13.05  per  carat,  depending  upon  class. 


CWO  CHARLES  M.  BICKART.  USMC, 
RETIRED 

The  bill  (S.  1406)  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  Charles  M.  Blckart,  USMC.  retired, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en.erossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1406 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Charles  M.  Blckart.  United  States 
Marine  Corps  (retired),  Is  hereby  reUeved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $8,407.49.  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  retired  pay 
received  by  the  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Charles  M.  Blckart  (retired),  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1955,  through  September  30, 
1963,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error  In 
the  computation  of  his  retired  pay.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accouiits  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  bv  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Charles  M.  Blckart  (retired),  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  lii 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1771),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  OWO  Charles  M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Ma- 


rine Corps  (retued),  of  all  llablUty  to  repay 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $8,407.49 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
retired  pay  to  him  from  July  1,  1955,  through 
September  30,  1963,  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error  In  the  computation  of  his  retired 
pay.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Mr.  Blckart 
any  amounts  that  have  been  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments. 

STATEMENT 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
disclose  that  Mr.  Blckart  was  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  July  24. 
1946,  having  completed  21  years  and  18  days 
of  active  duty.  He  again  performed  active 
duty  from  January  21,  1952,  through  June 
30,  1955.  He  was  then  released  from  active 
duty,  and,  having  completed  more  than  30 
years  of  active  and  Inactive  service,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
seve  to  the  retired  list  effective  July  1,  1955, 
pursuant  to  section  6331  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  was  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer. 

Through  administrative  error  Mr.  Blckart 
was  Improperly  paid  monthly  retired  pay 
based  on  the  basic  pay  of  a  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer (W-2)  with  over  30  years  of  service,  and 
with  30  years  of  service  (times  2'/2  percent) 
used  as  a  multiplier  In  computing  retired 
pay.  He  was  actually  entitled,  however,  to 
retired  pay  based  only  on  his  years  of  active 
service;  that  Is,  the  pay  of  a  chief  warrant 
officer  (W-2)  with  over  24  years  of  service, 
using  24  years  of  active  service  (times  2'''2 
jjercent)  as  a  multiplier  in  computing  retired 
pay  (10  U.S.C.,  6330,  6331). 

The  erroneous  overpayments  to  Mr.  Blck- 
art continued  from  July  1,  1955,  through 
September  30.  1963.  and  totaled  $8,407.49. 
The  error  was  eventually  discovered  Incident 
to  a  review  of  his  pay  account.  The  recipient 
has  now  furnished  to  the  Navy  Department 
data  on  his  personal  finances  which  indi- 
cates that  repayment  would  work  an  ex- 
treme hardship  on  him. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  reporting 
on  the  merits  of  S.  1406  to  the  chalrman--of 
this  committee,  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

"Since  officers  retired  upon  completion  of 
30  years'  service  normally  receive  retirement 
pay  computed  on  total  service.  Including  In- 
active Reserve   time.   Chief   Warrant  Officer 
Blckart  could  reasonably  have  expected  that, 
because    he    had    been "  advanced    to    officer 
status,   his  retirement  pay  would  be  based 
upon  the  same  total  cumulative  service  com- 
putation.    Even  assuming  access  to  Marine 
Corps   publications,  he  could  not  have  de- 
tected an  Inaccuracy  In  the  amount  of  retired 
pay  due  him  by  reference  to  a  then  appropri- 
ate publication,  the  Marine  Corps  Manual, 
1949,   volume   I,  paragraphs   1042  and   1043! 
Those  paragraphs  provided  no  criteria  other 
than  citation  to  statutory  authority.     Stat- 
utes  involving  computation   of  retired  pay 
are   both   complicated   and  subject  to  legal 
InterpreUtlon.     To  charge  this  former  en- 
listed man.  in  effect,  with  the  burden  of  dis- 
covering, examining,  and  correctly  interpret- 
ing, personally  or  through  counsel,  all  the 
applicable  statutes,  decisions  of  courts  and 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  service  regula- 
tions, or  of  accepting  at  his  peril  the  com- 
putation rendered  by  the  Marine  Corps,  does 
not    appear    to    come    within    the    fair    and 
reasonable  meaning  of  detect;* blllty  or  pre- 
sumed  detectabllity   of   the  erroneous  pay- 
ments made  to  him. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  overpayments  to  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Bickart  were  due  to  an  ad- 
ministrative error  rather  than  to  action  on 
his  part,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
knew  or  reasonably  should  have  known  he 
was  being  overpaid,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  interposes  no  objection  to  enactment  of 
S.  1406." 
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TT>e  commute*  la  in  agreement  wltQ  the 
vteis  expressed  by  the  Oepartment  thiit  the 
claJrr.aiu  should  be  relieved  from  the  li- 
ability to  repay  this  amount  to  the  Unlt«<l 
States  The  committee  has  In  the  past  In 
a  number  of  Instances  relieved  a  Oovernment 
employee  from  liability  to  repay  amounts 
overpaid  through  administrative  error  and 
where  repayment  would  lmp<j«e  an  undue 
Onanclal  hardship  upon  the  claimant  and 
where  the  claimant  received  the  overpay- 
menrji  in  good  faith  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  iheae  factors  are  aU  prwteut  In  the 
Inatan:  case,  the  committee  recommendJ 
favrable  consideration  of  3  UOfl.  without 
amendment 


October  19,  1966   I  October  19,  1966 


Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President,    I 

ask  unariimous  consent  to  have  printed 

m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   17731.  explaining   the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rcr«po«i 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  the  dty 
of  El  Dorado,  Kans..  the  sum  of  tlCOTLSI  as 
payment  of  civil  defense  matching  funds  for 
a  civil  defense  communication  system. 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  ■• 

The  committee   believes   the  bill   is  merl- 
torlotis  and  recommends  It  favorably 


HEN'RIETTE  LECORDIER  REDMON 

The  biJl  <S.  2474)  for  the  reU«f  of 
Henrlette  Lecordler  Redmon  was  con- 
.s'dered.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  tlm.',  and 
pa.ssed.  as  follows 

s  3474 
/?<•  it  enactfO.  by  thf  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprexentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
Amenra  In  Concert  axsembUii  That  H«n- 
rlette  L«rordier  Redmon  may  b«  naturaUaad 
upon  .compliance  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  title  m  of  the  Immagratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  except  that — 

( A)  no  period  of  residence  or  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  State*  or  any  SUte 
shall  be  required  in  addition  to  her  real- 
den?*  and  physical  p.'esenoe  within  the 
United  .stales  since  April  33.  1947;  and 

(bi  the  petition  for  naturalization  may 
be  nied  with  any  court  having  naturallef.Uon 
Juriadii'tlon 

Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr     President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rtport 

No    1772'.  explaining  the  purposts  of 

the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows - 

rviLKMz  or  Tmm  aox 

The  purpow!  of  the  Mil  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natxiralla- 
tlon 


CITY  OF  EL  DORADO.  KANS 

The  bill  <&  2b\0>  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  EI  Dorado.  Kans  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows 

S    3310 
fit-  i:     •UK-fed  by  t\t  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepr,  ,^n:atite3    of     t^ie     Untted     States    of 
Ame-ica    in    Congress    ojiembled.    That    the 
.-lecretiry  jf  the  Treasury  Ls  authorlaed  and 
directed     o   p*y      >ut   of    any    money    in    the 
Treajurv  not  otherwise  appropriated    to  th« 
dty    of    El    Dorado,    Kaiisas.     the    sum    of 
•  10,071  ai  in  full  settlement  ot  all  lu  claims 
agaln.st    th*    United    Statee    for    payment    of 
civil  defeiuie  matching  funds  for  a  clvU  de- 
fenae  ct)n i.-nunlcauon  system  installed  In  the 
KI  Dorado  emergency  operaung  center  l(jcat«d 
in   the   new    public  safety   building  for  drll 
defense  purposes     provtded.  That  no  part  of 
the   amount   appropriated   In    thu   Act   ahall 
be   paid      r   delivered    to  or   rscalved    by   any 
agent    jr    attorney    on    account    of    service* 
rendered  in  connection  with  thU  claim    and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  aay  contract  to 
the   oon:rary    autwlthstanding.     Any   person 
violating  the  provisions  of  thla  Act  shall  b« 
ae«med   <^iilty   of   »  mudemeanor   and   upon 
convicuun  thereof  shall  be  lined  In  any  iua 
not  exceeding  » 1,000 


STATSMSNT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  advised 
the  Congress  that  It  haa  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  Its  report  to  the  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  set  forth  the  facU  In 
the  case  as  follows. 

In  January  19«5  the  city  nottfled  the  State 
of  plans  for  the  Inclualon  of  a  civil  defense 
oonununlcations  syst«im  In  the  center  to  be 
constructed  during  I9d5,  On  being  informed 
by  the  Sute  that  all  but  one  item  of  listed 
communications  equipment  would  qualify 
for  matching  funds  under  the  Federal  clvU 
defense  program  (50  U  S  C.  App,  3281)  the 
city  proceeded  to  award  the  procurement 
contract  When  Federal  personnel  were  con- 
tacted regarding  p«;a«lble  Frdrntl  assistance 
they  found  that  procurement  had  been  Initi- 
ated prior  to  Office  of  Civil  Defense  receipt 
of  the  project  application 

■PubUshed  regulation*  of  the  Office  of  CTvll 
Defense  (33  CTO  1801  8(ai  )  provide  for  sub- 
mission and  approval  of  the  project  appli- 
caUon  prior  to  procurement  of  the  equip- 
ment Accordingly,  the  project  application 
was  disapproved  by  the  Office  of  Clvtl  Defense 
and  returned  to  the  State 

Upon  review  the  Office  of  ClvU  Defense 
hae  found  that  the  37  line  Items  of  com- 
munications equipment  (including  installa- 
Uon  and  dlesel  ollt  for  which  a  Federal  con- 
tribution was  requested  meet  civil  defense 
capability  requirements  The  project  appli- 
cation would  have  been  approved  U  the  pro- 
curement contract  ha-l  not  been  awarded  by 
the  city  prior  to  submission  of  the  applica- 
Uon  to  the  OfBce  of  avii  Defense,  regional 
office. 

•However  In  the  abeeuce  of  leolslatlon 
there  Is  no  way  that  the  city  of  El  r>orado 
e^n  now  receive  Federal  matching  funds  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  commtinicatlons 
equipment  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Is 
prohibited  from  making  retroactive  Federal 
contributions  toward  obligations  Incurred  or 
expenditures  made  by  the  SUtee  (and  pcillt- 
ical  subdivisions)  prtor  to  the  beginning  date 
of  the  Federal  appropriation  available  for 
obligation  iai  CJomp  Oen  308:  32  CFR 
1801  8(b)   I 

'The  project  application  totaled  $20  143  6S 
in  estimated  coeu  for  37  line  items  Federal 
share  110071  83  If  the  project  application 
had  been  received  and  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  prior  to  procurement  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  contribuUon  would  have 
been  limited  to  one-half  the  city's  expendi- 
ture for  the  approved  Items  In  addition  to 
that  regarding  expenditures,  a  certlOcatlon 
as  to  labor  standards  and  advertisement  to 
hid  (With  Federal  share  limited  to  one-half 
the  lowest  accepuble  bldi  requlremenu 
would  have  been  required  prior  to  payment 
of  the  billing  for  the  Federal  share  There 
having  been  no  approval  such  Information 
was  not  received  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense. 

If  the  committee  finds  that  the  sum  of 
•  10  071  83  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  cost 
to  the  city  of  R  Dorado  of  the  civil  defense 
communlcauons  system  for  lu  emergency 
operataig  center,  the  Dep«-tment  of  the 
Army  has  no  objecUon  to  enactment  of  the 
bill     The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 


KATHLEEN  STYLES 
The   bill    (S.   2677'    for   the   relief  of 
Kathleen  Styles  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S    3677 
Be  it  tTUtcUd  by  the  Srnate  and  Hou%r  ol 
Representatit^s    of    the     United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congress  a.^sembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  payment  of  death  compensation  to  the 
dependents  of  veterans,  evidence  which  was 
nied    with    the   Social    Security    Administra- 
tion on  April  1.  1957.  relating  to  the  birth  of 
Kathleen  Styles,   who  was   born  on  January 
38.  1957.  following  the  death  of  her  father 
Captain  Rot>ert  C.  Styles,  who  died  In  July 
1966  while  serving  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  tiled  with  the  Veterans"  Administration 
on  the  day  after  the  birth  of  the  said  Kath- 
leen Styles:    and   the   Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' .^ffelrs  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay   to   or  on   behaU   of   the   said   Kathleen 
Styles,   out   of  any   funds   available   for  ^he 
payment  of  death  compensation  to  denend- 
ents  of   veterans,   an   amount  equal   to  the 
amount   of  any   benents   which   would    have 
been   payable   to   or   on   her   behalf  for   the 
period    January    38,    1967,    to   November   23 
1963,    If   evidence   of    the    birth    of   the  .vtld 
Kathleen  Styles  had  been  filed  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  within  one  year  after 
her    birth      Prot'id«rd,    That    no    part   of  the 
amount   appropriated    in    this   Act   m  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  .ittor- 
ney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be   unlawful,   any  contract   to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding      Any  person  violating  tr- 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilt, 
of    a    misdemeanor    and     upon     conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 81, OOO 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  1774),  explaining  the  purpose; 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRi. 
as  follows: 

rxnu><Mn 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay 
the  amount  of  death  compensation  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  the  widow  of  Robert 
C  Styles  on  account  of  the  veteran's  child, 
Kathleen  Styles,  bom  on  January  38,  1957, 
for  the  period  from  that  date  to  November 
33.  1963,  If  requisite  evidence  of  the  child's 
birth  had  been  filed  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration on  January  29.  1957 

STATXMCNT 

The  Veterans  Administration  In  their  re- 
port to  the  committee  haa  set  forth  the  fact* 
In  the  case  as  follows: 

The  veteran.  Robert  C  Styles,  died  In 
service  on  July  10.  1956  The  application  of 
the  widow,  Patricia  Jean  Styles,  for  death 
compensation,  filed  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  July  27.  1956,  was  forwarded  by 
the  Personal  Affairs  Branch.  Headquarters, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio  In 
her  applicauon  the  widow  Usted  the  names  of 
the  veteran's  three  children.  Michael,  Roger 
and  James  She  also  Indicated  that  a  fourth 
child  of  the  veteran  wiu  ui  h»  Som  in  .lanu- 


iry  1957.  Death  compensation  was  awarded 
to  her  alone,  as  unrerruirrled  widow.  In  the 
amount  of  JS?  per  month,  effective  July  11, 
1956.  the  day  after  the  veteran's  death.  By 
letter  dated  August  16.  1956.  she  wiis  iulvised 
of  this  award  and  Informed  that  additional 
compensation  would  be  awarded  to  her  for 
the  veteran's  three  living  children  and  for 
the  expected  fourth  child  upon  receipt  of 
certified  birth  or  baptismal  cer'lfic.ites.  Birth 
certificates  of  the  three  children  were 
promptly  submitted  through  the  mentioned 
Mr  Ftorce  ofllce,  and  the  award  was  amended, 
effective  July  11.  1956.  to  pay  de.Uh  com- 
pensation to  Mrs.  Styles,  as  unremarried 
»ldow.  for  herself  and  the  three  children.  In 
ihe  amount  of  J179  per  month.  A  Veterans' 
.Administration  letter  of  September  20,  1956, 
idvlsed  Mrs.  Styles  that  the  amended  award 
included  additional  compensation  on  account 
of  the  three  children, 

■Nothing  further  was  heard  !rcm  M:s. 
Styles  concerning  the  fourth  child,  Kathleen 
Styles,  born  January  28,  1957.  until  a  letter 
vat  received  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstr,ition 
on  November  23,  1963,  transmitting  a  birth 
certificate  respecting  said  fourth  child  In 
mat  letter  Mrs.  Styles  indicated  that  prompt 
notice  of  the  birth  had  been  given  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  an  .Mr  Force 
representative  who  assisted  her  In  submitting 
her  claims,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  had  also  been  so 
notified.  Additional  death  compensation  on 
iccount  of  Kathleen,  In  the  amount  of  $29 
per  month,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Styles  pro- 
spectively from  November  23.  1963.  the  ear- 
liest date  from  which  additional  compen-sa- 
t!on  for  that  child  could  be  paid  under  the 
law, 

■Mrs,  Styles  appealed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's denial  of  retroactive  payment 
M  129  per  month  on  account  of  Kathleen  ba,  k 
:o  the  date  of  the  child's  birth  Further 
development  revealed  that  a  birth  certihcate 
relating  to  Kathleen  had  been  filed  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  on  April  1, 
19S7.  by  a  represenUtlve  of  the  tt  S  Air  Force 
it  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Biise.  Ohio. 
However,  uo  similar  notice  was  furnished  the 
terans'  Administration  prior  to  receipt  uf 
^e  widow's  letter  of  November  23.  1963, 
Dpon  administrative  reconsideration,  it  was 
igaln  determined  that  the  law  relating  to 
fUectlve  dates  of  claims  precludes  payment  of 
death  compensation  on  account  of  Kathleen 
pnor  to  receipt  of  Uiat  letter  with  the  birth 
"ertlflcate. 

.Accordingly,  the  case  was  referred  for  con- 
-leration  by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 
A  hearing  was  held,  and  In  a  decision  of  Sep- 
lemher  8.  1965,  the  Board  concluded  that  en- 
:;'.lement  to  retroactive  benefits  t-n  account 
'  Kathleen  Styles  had  not  been  established. 
!:.  reaching  that  conclusion.  It  was  pointed 
lut  that  a  regulation  providing  that  evidence 
rtcelved  by  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
•-lon  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  re- 
wived  by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  re- 
l»te«  only  to  claims  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  (ch,  13,  title  38, 
fnlted  State*  Code)  and  not  to  cUUms  for 
death  compensation  (ch  11,  title  38.  United 
States  Code) ,  the  benefit  here  involved.  Ref- 
erence was  made  in  that  connection  to  38 
CSC.  3005  Further,  the  Board  noted  the 
!»r  against  retroactive  paymenu  when  re- 
qj«»ted  evidence  Is  not  furnished   within   1 

Where  a  veteran's  wldtw  is  eligible  for 
^fath  compensation,  the  additional  monthly 
Mjount  provided  on  account  of  each  child 
>«  payable  to  the  widow,  not  to  the  child  (38 
^S.C.  322  ( 2 )  ) .  S.  2677  provides  for  payment 
of  additional  death  compensation,  retroac- 
"»ely.  to  or  on  behalf  of  said  Kathleen 
gyles'  In  view  of  the  Indicated  statutory 
ProvUlon  respecting  payment.  !•  Is  iissumed 
«»»t  the  bin  Intends  that  an  additional 
•mount  of  «29  per  month  for  the  period  from 
■'•nuary  28,   1967.  to  November   23     ISflS    h« 


paid  to  the  veteran's  widow,  Patricia  J  Styles. 
"The  widow's  original  claim  for  death  com- 
pensation In  this  case  was  necessarily  Incom- 
plete, Insofar  as  the  chUd  Kathleen  was  con- 
cerned, because  she  had  not  yet  been  born. 
The  claimant  waa  advised  that  additional 
compensation  on  accoimt  of  the  expected 
child'  would  be  payable  when  proof  of  birth 
was  received.  Said  child  was  born  on  Jaji- 
uary  28,  1957.  but  the  requisite  proof  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Veterans'  AdmiiUstra- 
tlon  until  more  tiian  6  years  later,  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1963. 

"Under  applicable  law,  no  benefits  may  be 
paid  on  an  incomplete  claim  unless  requisite 
evidence  Is  received  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration within  1  year  from  notification. 
When  the  necessary  evidence  is  not  received 
within  1  year,  payment  may  not  be  made  for 
ajiy  period  prior  to  the  date  of  receipt  of  a 
new  claim  (38  U.S.C.  3003(a)  and  3010(a)  ). 
Consequently.  It  seems  clear  that  there  exist.s 
no  legal  basis  for  an  award  of  death  compen- 
sation on  account  of  Kathleen  Styles  prior 
to  November  23,  1963,  when  the  new  claim 
was  received. 

"Enactment  of  the  bill  would  require  pay- 
ment to  the  veteran's  widow,  Patricia  J. 
Styles,  of  $2,373.17 — at  the  rate  of  $29  per 
month  from  January  28.  1957.  to  November 
23,  1963. 

"There  are  many  cases  wherein,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  applications  for  benefits 
are  not  filed,  or  If  filed  are  not  timely  com- 
pleted with  evidence  necessary  to  establish 
entitlement.  The  clrctunstances  have  been 
carefully  considered.  No  reason  Is  apparent 
why  this  case  should  be  singled  out  for 
special  legislative  treatment  by  authorizing 
additional  death  comp>ensation  from  an 
earlier  date  than  the  law  permits  In  this 
and  similar  cases.  To  do  so  would  be  dis- 
criminatory and  precedential 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
believe  that  private  bills  of  this  nature 
should  receive  favorable  consideration  " 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Honorable 
Mn-TON  R.  YouNc,  has  commented  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as 
follows: 

"The  report  prepared  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  a  thorough  one.  However,  I 
believe  there  are  certain  points  which  should 
be  emphasized  and  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. The  Veterans'  Administration  ac- 
knowledges being  advised  of  the  expected 
birth  of  a  fourth  child  by  Mrs.  Styles  even 
though  this  child's  birth  certificate  was  not 
timely  submitted.  Too,  they  were  aware  of 
the  assistance  being  given  Mrs  Styles  by  the 
Air  Force  representative  since  he  submitted 
the  birth  certificates  for  Kathleen's  broth- 
ers. However,  the  Administrator  did  not  ad- 
vise you  that  the  birth  certificate  sent  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  w.-is  not 
needed  as  Mrs.  Styles  was  already  receiving 
the  maximum  amount  of  benefits.  The  rep- 
resentative failed  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
birth  certificates  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  the  same  time  where  it  was  needed 
to  increase  the  benefits  payable  to  Mrs 
Styles.  He  had  knowledge  of  the  need  to 
submit  Kathleen's  birth  certificate  since  he 
submitted  the  other  birth  certificates  for 
Mrs.  Styles.  The  resulting  loss  in  benefit." 
In  this  case,  I  beileTe.  was  caused  by  the 
nonfeasance  of  this  Air  Force  official. 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  claims  that 
they  do  not  have  a  legal  basis  to  reimburse 
this  widow.  If  a  legal  basis  existed  then  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  request  approval  of 
a  private  bill  to  grant  relief  In  this  case.  I 
think  the  facts  clearly  show  an  equitable 
basis  for  authorizing  payment  of  these  retro- 
active death  compensation  benefits.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Oovernment  Intends  to  leave 
widows  such  as  Mrs.  Styles  In  precarious 
situations  like  thla  where  she  cannot  obtain 
relief  from  either  the  Air  Force  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.    I  sincerely  hope  that 


tlon  to  this  case  and  recommend  favorable 
action  on  S.  2677." 

The   committee   believes   that   the   bUl   is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


vr»Tir    /*r»TTiTn1t-t« 
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CHARLES  H.  THURSTON 
The  bill  'S.  2913)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  H.  Thurston  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S,  2913 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Charles  H.  Thurston  of  Macon,  Georgia,  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $905.08. 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
he  received  as  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Georgia,  for  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 3.  1963,  through  July  17,  1965.  such  over- 
payments having  been  made  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error  in  determining  the  rate 
of  basic  compensation  to  which  the  said 
Charles  H.  Thurston  was  entitled  when  he 
was  change^  from  grade  GS-9  to  grade 
GS-7,  effective  September  3,  1963,  due  to  the 
abolishment  of  his  former  position.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Charles  H.  Thtirston  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  thla  Act 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwittistanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in   any   sum   not  exceeding   $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1775  >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Charles 
H.  Thurston  of  liability  to  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $905  08.  represent- 
ing overpayments  In  salary  received  by  htm 
as  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  from 
September  3.  1963.  through  July  17.  1965. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  It  has  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  set 
forth  the  incts  in  the  case  as  follows: 

"Effective  September  3.  1961.  due  to  the 
atx>llshment  of  his  position,  Mr.  Thurston  was 
demoted  from  GS-9.  step  4.  $6,930  to  G&-7, 
with  a  retained  rate  of  $6,930.  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  salary  retention  under  section  507  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(5U.S.C.  1107).  Under  Air  Force  regulations 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  his  demotion,  the  rate 
of  pay  he  would  have  received  in  GS-7.  had 
he  not  been  eligible  for  salary  retention,  was 
GS-7,  step  g  (not  step  7i.  $6,345  per  annum 
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grade  I  This  rate,  plus  any  jtep  locreaaea 
he  would  have  earned  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
sal<iry  retention  period,  was  the  r&te  of  pay 
he  should  have  received  at  the  expiration  of 
the  salary  retention  period 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  salary  retention 
period.  September  3.  1963,  Mr  Thurston  was 
en-'jneou'ly  placed  In  GS-7.  step  10  (the  max- 
imum scheduled  rate  of  the  grade).  »7.206 
per  annum.  Instead  of  OS-7.  step  7.  •6.060 
p)er  annum  A  factor  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  error  In  establishing  Mr. 
Thurston's  rate  of  pay  was  the  change  In 
the  number  of  scheduled  step  rates  of  the 
compensation  schedule  upon  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962  I  Public  Law  87-793)  That  act  elim- 
inated ionifevlty  step  Incresises  and  Included 
them  In  the  re«fular  rate  range  In  Septem- 
ber 1961  when  Mr  Thurston  was  demoted, 
the  maximum  scheduled  rate  tor  OS-7  was 
step  g  I  now  step  7);  when  his  salary  reten- 
tion period  ended  in  September  1963  the 
miixlmum  scheduled  rate  of  OS-7  wa*-.  step 
10 

"Th?  error  was  discovered  In  a  OAO  audit 
In  1965  Immediate  action  was  taken  to  cor- 
rect all  personnel  actions.  Mr  Thurston  was 
notified  of  the  overpayment  and  his  Indebted- 
ness to  the  Government  He  had  repaid  $360 
as  of  June  4.  1966.  The  overpayment  was 
the  result  of  administrative  error  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  on  his 
part  or  the  part  of  administrative  officials. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  clrcunistance« 
of  this  case,  the  E>epartment  of  the  Air 
Force  Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill." 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  considered 
favorably  similar  bills  to  relieve  a  claimant 
where  an  overpayment  was  made  through 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Oovornnent. 
where  It  was  received  by  the  claimant  In  good 
faith,  and  where  Its  repayment  would  be  a 
hardship 

The  committee  believes  that  the  biU  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt     «enung  overpayments   of  salary   which  h* 
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CHESTER  E    DAVIS 

The  bill  S.  2925'  for  the  relief  of 
Chester  E  Davis  was  cotisldered.  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3    2925 
Be  tt  "xacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Revmentattves    of    the     United    States    of 
Amei-ica    m    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed    to  pay.   out   of   any   money   In   the 
Treasury     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Chester  K  Davis  the  sum  of  $2  000     The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satlHfactlon 
of  aJI   claims  of  the  said   Chester   E.   Davis 
against  the  United  States  for  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  household  effects  lost  by  him  while 
serving  in  Cuba  as  an  attache  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    the    said    Chester    E. 
Davis   having  been   forced   to   abandon   such 
clothlnic    furniture,  and  household  effects  In 
such   country   when   the  United   States  and 
Cuba   broke   diplomatic   relations:    Prorlded, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful    any  oontrac:  to 
the  contrary   notwithstanding      Any   peason 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall   be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ux>n 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  Rned  in  any  aum 
not  exceed  l  ng  •  1  000 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unar.imous  consent  to  have  printed 
iM  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1776'  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

rusposK 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  authorize 
the  payment  In  the  amount  of  »2.000  In 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  Cheater  E  Davis 
for  clothing,  furniture,  and  houaehold  effects 
lost  by  him  while  ser'/tng  In  Cuba  as  attach^ 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SrATCMSNT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  advised 
the  committee  that  It  recommends  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Agrtcultiue  as 
follows : 

"This  Is  In  reply  to  your  request  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1966,  for  a  report  on  S.  2935,  a 
bin  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis,  au- 
thorizing a  payment  In  the  amount  of  $2,000 
In  settlement  of  his  claim  for  clothing, 
furnlttire,  and  household  effecu  lost  by  blm 
while  serving  in  Cuba  as  attach*  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

"We  do  not  have  Information  as  to  the 
specific  Items  of  clothing,  furniture,  and 
household  effects  so  we  are  unable  to  assess 
depreciated  value  of  the  articles  which  Mr. 
Davis  was  unable  to  remove  from  Cuba  when 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Cuba  were  broken  and  personnel 
evacuated.  In  a  recent  communication.  Mr. 
Davis  Indicated  a  total  depreciated  value  of 
•4.000  for  the  lost  articles  He  did  not  pro- 
vide any  detail.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  retired 
now  for  several  years. 

"Separate  maintenance  for  Mrs.  Davis  be- 
gan on  October  3,  1960,  after  her  return  to 
the  United  States  Mr.  Davis  came  to  the 
United  States  December  16.  1960,  under  con- 
sultation and  home  leave  orders  and  was  not 
able  to  return  to  the  post. 

"The  Military  Personnel  and  ClvlUan  Em- 
ployee's Claims  Act  of  1964  permits  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  Federal  employees' 
claims  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  personal 
property  incident  to  their  service.  Such 
claims  must  be  subsUtntlated;  possession  of 
the  property  must  be  determined  to  be  rea- 
sonable, useful,  or  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  no  claim  may  be  paid  In  an 
amount  greater  than  »6.500  The  1964  act 
does  not.  however,  apply  to  claims  arising 
before  Its  effective  date,  August  31.  1964. 
Therefore  Mr.  Davis'  claim  may  not  be  set- 
tled under  the  1964  law. 

"Nevertheless,  since  Mr  Davts'  loss  oc- 
curred under  clrctimstances  similar  to  those 
encompassed  In  that  act,  we  believe  it  would 
be  equlUble  to  treat  him  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  claimants  eligible  under  lU  provisions 
Accordingly  thU  Department  recommends 
that  S  2925  be  passed  In  such  amount  as  the 
Congress  Is  satisfied  would  be  due  Mr  Davis 
1/  his  claim  had  arisen  after  enactment  of 
the  1964  act  and  had  been  settled  under  Its 
provisions. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program." 

The   conamlttee   believes   that   the   bill 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably 
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received  as  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  (1)  for  the  period  from  November 
24.  1963,  through  January  20,  1964,  Incident 
to  his  erroneous  within  grade  step-increase 
from  grade  GS-14,  step  6  to  GS-14,  step  7 
and  (2)  for  the  period  from  January  21 
1964.  through  December  19.  1964.  Incident  to 
the  erroneous  determination  of  his  salary 
rate  when  he  was  changed  from  gradie 
OS- 14  to  grade  08-12,  due  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion downgrading  his  position,  such  over- 
payments having  occurred  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  ofBcer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  la  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  John  W.  Rogers  the  sum 
of  any  amounu  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpay  menu  referred 
to  m  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1778 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

pcaposi 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  i 
to  relieve  John  W.  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  Ky 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $700.80,  representing- 
overpayments  of  salary  which  he  received 
as  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for    the    period    from    November    24.    1963, 


Is 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  bill    '8    311 P    for   the   relief  of 

John  W  Rogers  was  considered,  ordered 

to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   John 

W   Rogers  of  LoulsTllle.  Kentucky,  is  hereby 

relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 

United  State*  of  the  sum  of  $700  80    repre- 


through  January  20.  1964.  as  a  result  of  two 
errors  in  his  pay  computation. 

STATTMrXT 

Mr.  John  W.  Rogers,  while  employed  bv 
the  Office  of  Veterans  Re-employment  Rights 
In  the  US.  Department  of  Labor,  suffered  a 
reduction  in  grade  while  so  employed  by  that 
Department  on  January  21.  1962.  Due  tc 
error  Mr.  Rogers  was  paid  at  his  former  rate 
rather  than  suffering  the  reduction  In  salary, 
and  through  error  the  Department  of  Labor 
kept  the  erroneous  grade  in  effect  for  a  2-year 
period.  A  second  error  was  subsequently 
made  in  computing  Mr  Rogers'  salary  and 
both  errors  were  subsequently  discovered  by 
a  routine  audit  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office. 

While  It  was  the  erroneous  action  by  the 
administrative  officials  of  the  Department  ol 
Labor  that  caused  the  overpayment,  there  Is 
no  authority  to  waive  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments made  contrary  to  the  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations fixing  the  salary  rates  of  employees 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  recourse  open 
to  Government  employees  who  have  been 
overpaid  through  administrative  error  Is  by 
way  of  private  relief  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Labor.  In  repotting  on 
the  merits  of  this  prop>osed  legislation,  states 
In  part  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  objection  to  the  bill.  The 
errors  were  in  no  way  the  fault  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
Further,  the  errors  were  not  likely  to  be  dl«- 
cerned  by  him.  We  are  aware  that  the  pro- 
posal possibly  dlBclmlnates  against  otheM 
who  may  suffer  equal  or  greater  hardship 
arising  from  similar  circumstances,  but  who 


do  not  receive  this  type  of  relief.  However, 
we  think  that  the  solution  lies  not  in  penal- 
izing Mr.  Rogers,  but  In  the  adoption  of  gen- 
eral legislation  In  this  area  whereoy  relief 
could  be  granted  to  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  refund  payments  which  have  been 
erroneously  made  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  In  this  .-egard,  we  note  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  supports  such  general 
legislation." 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  this  legislation 
should  be  favorably  considered  The  errors 
were  In  no  way  the  fault  of  the  claimant. 
Furthermore,  the  errors  were  not  likelv  to  be 
discerned  by  him;  and  finally,  repa'yment 
would  Impose  an  undue  financlHl  hardship 
on  the  claimant.  For  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee recommends  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  3111.  without  amendment 


ESTATE  OF  PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 
The  bill  (S.  3144>  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Patrick  E.  Eagan  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S. 3144 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  es- 
tate of  Patrick  E.  Eagan  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  "the  sum  of 
14,271.36.  representing  overpayments  of 
salary  received  by  him  as  an  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
for  the  period  from  October  19,  1956.  through 
Kpni  27.  1962.  the  Post  Office  Department 
having  failed  to  deduct  from  his  salary  pur- 
suant to  section  13(b)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  US.C.  2263 
lb)),  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
said  Patrick  E.  Eagan  was  entitled  to  receive 
n  civil  service  retirement  annuity  pavments 
during  said  period.  In  the  audit  and" settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which   UablUty  is  relieved   by   this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
:noney  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Margaret  Eagan,  widow  of  the 
said  Patrick  E.  Eagan,  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
;x)rt  <No.  1780),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
»as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
w  follows: 

PUEPOSl  I 

The  purpose  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  Is 
o  relieve  the  estate  of  Patrick  E  Eagan  of 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
M-271  36.  representing  overpavmcnts  of  sal- 
W-y  received  by  him  as  an  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Fairbanks.  Alaska 
ror  the  period  October  19,  1956.  through  April 
'I.  1962.  by  reason  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment having  failed  to  deduct  from  his  salary 
in  amount  equal  to  the  amount  he  was  en- 
■'•tled  to  receive  In  civil  service  retirement 
'nnuity  payments  during  said  period.  The 
■'111  would  further  authorize  the  Secretary 
^'  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Margaret  Eagan, 
widow  of  Patrick  Eag.an.  the  sum  of  any 
•••■nounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayment*. 
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STATEMENT 

Present  law  (5  U.S.C.  2263b)  requires  that 
when  an  annuitant  is  reemployed,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the  period 
of  actual  employment  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  salary. 

Records  of  the  Post  Office  Department  In- 
dicate that  Mr.  Eagan  was  appointed  on 
October  19,  1966,  to  a  position  in  the  Pair- 
banks,  Alaska,  post  office,  and  h;vs  served  con- 
tinuously up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  wus  receiv- 
ing an  annuity  of  $60  per  month  (increased 
to  $66  per  month  on  August  1,  l958i.  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Although  he 
reported  the  annuity  on  his  application  for 
employment,  It  was  not  noticed  and  deduc- 
tions were  not  made  from  his  salary  for  the 
period  October  19,  1956,  date  of  employment, 
to  April  27,  1962,  the  date  the  error  was  cor- 
rected. 

Since  the  overpayment  of  Mr.  Eagan  re- 
sulted from  an  honest  error  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  the  benefit  of  his  services, 
that  Department  recommends  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  has  enacted  similar 
laws  (for  example.  Private  Law  85^16)  for 
the  relief  of  other  employees  who  were  paid 
In  similar  circumstances. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
Post  Ofllce  Department  that  this  legislation 
be  favorably  considered.  Tlie  overpayment 
to  Mr.  Eagan  resulted  from  an  honest  error 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  received 
the  benefit  of  his  services.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  S.  3144,  without  amendment 


MARY  ROSE  GIANNONE 
The  bin  (S.  3564)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Rose  G^annone  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3564 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  provisions  of  section  312 
of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  appli- 
cable In  the  case  of  Mary  Rose  Glannone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1784),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
an  exemption  of  the  requirements  of  section 
312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationally  Act 
in  behalf  of  Mary  Rose  Glannone. 


CERTAIN   EMPLOYEES   OF   THE 
PUGET  SOUND  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3257)  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  7.  after 
"$910.07".  to  strike  out  "Rolland  A.  Bas- 
tron"  and  Insert  "RoUand  A.  Bastrom"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3257 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congerss  assembled.   That  each 


of  the  following  named  persons  Is  relieved  of 
UabUlty  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
which  appears  beside  his  name: 

Rita  L.  Burdick.  $604.00;  Frederick  R  Blx- 
ler,  $910.07;  Rolland  A.  Bastrom,  $105  60- 
R.  C.Boyce.  $593.71. 

Each  such  amount  is  the  amount  of  over- 
payments, arising  out  of  an  administrative 
error,  of  his  salary  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  during  the 
years  1962,  1963.  1964,  and  1965.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
wiilch  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>- 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  othe"rwlse  appro- 
priated, to  each  person  named  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  with 
respect  to  his  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  such  section. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
payment  of  any  one  claim  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•No.  1821 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  relieve  four  civilian  employees  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  from  liability  for  re- 
imbursement of  overpayments  made  to  them 
as  a  result  of  an  administrative  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
SPIKE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  124'  to  estab- 
lish the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Cele- 
bration Commission  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  4, 
after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $50,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

SJ.  Res.  124 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  is 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members  as  follows; 

( 1 1  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 


'No.    1776  > 
t*>eblU 


eicplalnlng  the  purposes  of 


w  KOffers  oi  i>ouisviiie.  Kentucky,  la  hereby 
relieved  of  all  ll»buity  for  repayment  to  the 
United  Statea  of  the  sum  of  970080.  repre- 


poeal  poaalbly  dlsclmlnates  against  other* 
who  may  suffer  equal  or  greater  hardship 
arising  from  similar  clrcumstancea,  but  who 


-"c    ireasury  to  pay  to  Margaret  Eagan.  s    3257 

»cZm<^T,^„^L^!^    }  '"'  °"  "^  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

occount  of  the  overpaymenU.  America  in  Congerss  assembled.  That  each 
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Liic  uoiuen  opiKC  (jentenniai  Celebration 
Commission,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1  I    Pour   Members    of    the    Senate   to    be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
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(31  Pour  Members  of  the  House  ui  Rep- 
raaentaUves  u-  tie  appointed  bv  :hp  S  jeaJter 
of  the  H>use    if  Repu-PB^-ntatlves    ind 

(3]  Plve  members  m  be  appointed  l)y  the 
Prealdent  of  the  t.'nlted  Stat«i 

(bi  The  President  shaJi.  at  '.be  tlTie  of 
appoluument  designate  one  of  the  memljerB 
»ppa(ik:ed  by  him  to  serve  aa  chairman  and 
•xecutive  officer  The  members  of  tbe  Com- 
mlsaiun  shiil  recene  no  salary  by  reanon  of 
their  services  as  members,  but  the  eze:uUve 
offlcer  may  relmburiie  inem  for  reasonable 
and  nece«««rv  eip* r.sea  incurred  by  thacn  In 
conducting  Li.n'jiiiiwKjii  bualneea 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  lu  power*,  but  ahali  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  Ln  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made 

Sec  J  The  functions  of  the  ComnKaslon 
•hall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable  pUos 
for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
»nnlver»ary  of  the  compleUon  on  Hay  10 
IM9.  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
acrofls  the  United  States. 

Sec  3  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  cUlI  service  laws  or  tbe 
ClaaalllcaUon  Act  of  1»4».  such  Mnploye«s  as 
may  be  neceaaary  In  carrying  out  lu  func- 
tions Provtded  That  no  employee  whose 
poaltlon  would  be  subject  to  the  Claaalflca- 
tlon  A.-t  of  l»49.  as  amended.  If  said  Act  were 
applicable  to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a 
•alary  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rale  payable 
under  said  Act  for  positions  of  equivalent 
dlfHculty  or  responsibility  Such  rates  of 
compensation  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended  as  of  the 
same  date  such  rates  are  authorlaed  for 
positions  subject  to  said  Act.  The  Commis- 
sion snail  make  adequate  provision  for  ad- 
ministrative review  of  any  detemunatton  to 
dismiss  any  employee. 

Sec  4  lai  The  Commission  la  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money  projjerty.  or 
peraona;  services,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Oolden  SplXe  Centennial  Commission  e«tab- 
llshed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  t.tah. 
and  any  other  agencies  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  patriotic  and  historical 
societies  with  Institutions  of  learning,  and 
with  representaUves  of  the  railroads;  and  to 
call  up<.in  other  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies for  their  advice  and  assistance  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resoluUon. 
The  Commission  to  such  extent  as  it  flnds 
to  be  netessary.  may  procure  supplies,  serv- 
ices, and  property  and  make  contracts,  and 
nxay  exercise  thr>se  powers  that  are  necessary 
to  eixable  it  to  carry  out  efficiently  and  In  the 
public  Interest  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
raaolution 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
b«  paid  by  the  executive  ofnoer  of  the  Com- 
mission who  shall  keep  complete  records  of 
•uch  expenditures  and  who  shall  account  for 
all  funds  received  by  the  Commission  A  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Com.misslon.  In- 
cluding an  accounting  of  funds  received 
and  expended  shal;  be  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  or  before  lU  ter- 
mlnaUon  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
upon  completion  of  its  duties  but  In  no  event 
later  than  December  31    19<J9 

(c»  Any  property  acquired  by  the  CommU- 
•ion  remaining  up-.n  termination  of  the  cele- 
bration mav  be  used  by  the  -Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  purposes  of  the  nauonal  park 
system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  prop- 
erty The  net  revenues  after  pavment  of 
CommlMlon  expenses,  derived  from  Com- 
mission acUvttles  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

(d)  Uall  matter  '«ent  by  th^  Commission 
as  penalty  mail  or  franked  mall  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  mai;  subject  to  .ww-tlon  4!5«  of 
tlU«  30    United  Statea  Code    as  amended 

The  amendment   was  aigreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  E  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 


JESSE   C    JOHNSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  22541  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C 
Johnson  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  Une  5.  after  the 
word  "of.  to  strike  out  •$1,789  51'  and 
Insert  "»1.804.43-.  in  Uiae  7.  after  the 
word  "af.  to  strike  out  •'Warner";  and. 
In  line  8.  after  the  word  "through",  to 
strike  out  "September  6.  1958'  and  Insert 
May  15.  1965- .  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read; 

8.  2354 
Be  It  efuuytetl  by  the  Senate  and  Hcntte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jesse 
C  Johnson  of  Warner  Robins.  Georgia  la 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
•  1.80443.  representing  overpayments  of  sal- 
ary which  he  received  as  an  employee  of  the 
t>epartment  of  the  Air  Force  at  Robins  Air 
Korce  Base.  Georgia  for  the  period  from 
July  14.  1957.  through  May  15.  1906,  such 
overpayments  having  been  made  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  when  he  was  er- 
roneously given  a  wlthln-grade  step  Increase 
effective  July  14.  1967  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cerufying 
or  dUburslng  officer  of  the  United  States, 
full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act 

Smc  a  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorliied  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
proprtatwl.  to  the  said  Jesse  C  Johnson,  the 
sum  of  any  amounu  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpaymenU 
referred  to  In  the  flrat  section  of  thU  Act 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  eonvicUon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  »1.000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1830'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcoHO, 
as  follows ; 

PtTKPOSK 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
relieve  Jesse  C  Johnson  of  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  tha  sum  of  tl.804  43. 
representing  an  overpayment  of  salary  re- 
ceived by  him  as  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

rr*Tx*«ENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  the  bUI  with  the 
recommended  amendments 

The  circumstances  of  the  CA»e  are  set  forth 
In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  as  follows 

■Mr  Johnson  was  promoted  from  08-11. 
step  1  ( •6.390 »  to  Oa-13.  step  I  (•7.670)! 
effective  March  10.  1957  On  July  14.  1967 
he  was  erroneously  given  a  periodic  step  In- 
crease tti  the  second  step  in  OS-IS  (•7.7861 
before  he  had  completed  the  78-week  walUng 
pentKl    then    required    by    law      He    was    not 


eligible    for   advancement   to   08-12.   step  - 
until  September  7.  1958 

"As  a  result  of  the  Initial  error,  subeequent 
personnel  actions  were  also  processed  in 
error  and  Mr  Johnson  was  paid  at  an  im- 
proper rate  over  an  extended  peHod  of  time 
of  approximately  8  years  The  errors  were 
discovered  during  a  GAO  audit  In  1965  Mr 
Johnson  was  notified  of  the  overpayment 
and  of  his  Indebtedness  to  the  Government 
He  u  repaying  the  Indebtedness  at  the  rate 
of  HO  per  pay  period 

"Overpayment  In  this  case  was  made 
through  erroneous  application  of  governing 
pay  regulations.  The  overpa>-ment  was  the 
result  of  admlnLstratlve  error  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  on  his  p.irt 
or  the  part  of  administrative  officials.  Re. 
payment  of  this  considerable  sum  could  Im- 
pose a  financial  hardship  on  the  employep 

•Based  upon  a  review  of  the  clrcumstario 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bin.  provided  the  amount  of  overpay. 
ment  la  shown  as  •1.804.43  and  the  d.iies 
from  July  14.  1957.  through  May  15.  1965  it 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  S.  2254  makes 
reference  In  line  7  to  Warner  Robins  Air 
Force  Base.  Oa.  Inasmuch  as  the  lnst«  na- 
tion In  question  U  called  Robins  Air  Force 
Base.  Oa  .  It  U  suggested  that  the  word 
•Warner"  to  deleted  from  line  7  " 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  considered 
favorably  similar  bills  where  an  overpaymi::- 
was  made  through  an  error  on  the  pan  i / 
the  Government,  where  the  overpaynier- 
was  received  In  good  faith  by  the  claim.u. 
and  where  repayment  would  Impose  a  hare 
ship. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  tu 
amended.  Is  merttortous  and  recommends  it 
favorably. 


CAPT    ROBERT  C    CRISP.  U.S    AIR 
FORCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S  3448'  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Robert  C  Crisp.  U.S.  Air  Force,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commitlet 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  oi: 
page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "pay',  to 
Insert  "and  flight  pay";  In  line  7.  after 
the  word  "from",  to  strike  out  "July  6. 
1954  •  and  insert  ■August  21,  1958':  and. 
In  line  8.  after  the  word  "through,  tn 
strike  out  "February  20.  1957"  and  Insert 
December  31.  1964"";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

8.  3448 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.u 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statf.i  C 
Ame-ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  CaptalL 
Robert  C  Crisp.  United  SUtes  Air  Force.  Is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  the  sum  of  •2.794  70, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
basic  pay  and  flight  pay  received  by  the  said 
Captain  Robert  C.  Crisp,  for  the  period  from 
August  21.  1958.  through  December  31.  1964. 
••  a  result  of  administrative  error.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  offlcer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act 

8bc.  2  The  8ecretar>'  of  the  Tteasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Captain  Robert  C 
Crisp,  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  thK 
Act.  the  suna  of  any  amounts  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  over- 
payments  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
thU  Act 

The  amendments  wero  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No  18331,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpoae  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
unended.  Is  to  relieve  Capt  Robert  C.  Crisp, 
OS  Air  Force,  of  all  liability  to  repay  the 
Dnited  States  the  simi  of  $2.794  70.  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  basic  pay  for  the 
period  August  21.  1958,  through  December  31. 
1964.  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
The  legislation  also  allows  for  credit  in  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
offlcer  for  the  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved.  It  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Captain  Crisp 
any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him 
because  of  the  overpayments. 

STATEMENT 

Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  disclose  that  Capt  Robert  C  Crisp 
(PR  7'2516t  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve on  February  25,  1954.  On  July  5.  1954. 
he  was  appointed  as  a  cadet  In  the  Coast 
Gu.ud  Academy.  He  resigned  from  the 
.Academy  on  February  20.  1957  He  served 
:n  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  from  February 
-1.  1957.  through  September  9.  1957  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  enlist 
m  the  Air  Force  on  September  10.  1657.  as  an 
svlatlon  cadet  He  completed  his  training 
on  August  20.  1958,  and  was  commissioned 
is  a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Air  Force  on 
.\ugust  21,  1958.  He  has  been  on  continuous 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Force  since  that 
date. 

When  Captain  Crisp  was  commi.ssloned  In 
;he  Air  Force,  his  pay  date  was  established 
a  February  25.  1954.  This  gave  recognition 
to  3  years  6  months  15  days  service  In  the 
Coast  Guard.  However,  the  .\lr  Force  sub- 
s«juently  determined  that  he  had  only  10 
months  29  days"  Coast  Guard  service  credit- 
able for  pay  purposes.  His  pay  date  was 
changed  and  reflected  on  his  pay  record  as 
October  9,  1956.  Because  of  the  erroneous 
pay  date.  Captain  Crisp  received  overpay- 
menU of  basic  and  flight  jjay  totaling  ^828.92 
from  August  21,  1958,  through  April  30.  1959. 

Ciptaln  Crisp  was  advised  of  the  error  In 
April  1959,  and  he  was  requested  to  make 
restitution.  He  protested  the  reduction  of 
credit  for  the  Coast  Guard  service  To  sub- 
Biantlate  his  appeal,  he  furnished  a  copy  of 
Ms  discharge  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Mr  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 
APAPCl.  It  showed  that  he  had  3  years 
6  months  15  days  service  In  the  Coast  Guard 
for  pay  purposes  Based  on  this  Information, 
A?APC  sustained  his  appeal  and  withdrew 
'•"le  request  for  restitution 

111  .March  1960.  the  Air  Force  determined 
Uiat  Captain  Crisp  was  underpaid  C490.49 
from  May  1,  1959.  through  October  8,  1958. 
During  this  period  his  appeal  was  under  con- 
sideration and  his  pay  wils  based  on  an  Oc- 
'^ber  9.  1956,  pay  date.  As  a  result,  he  was 
given  credit  for  the  amount  determined  to 
be  an  underpayment 

Early  in  1964.  Captain  Crisp's  mllltarj' 
records  were  again  examined  This  exam- 
ination showed  that  during  the  period  July 
8  1954,  through  February  2U.  1957.  Captain 
Crisp  was  a  cadet  In  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy He  was  not  retained  In  an  enlisted 
tatus  concurrent  with  his  cadet  service. 
Therefore  his  cadet  service  Is  not  creditable 
for  pay   purposes       In    December    1664.    the 


Coast  Guard  stated  the  Information  as  to 
total  service  for  pay  purposes  reflected  on 
Captain  Crisp's  discharge  was  in  error. 

Captain  Crisp's  proper  pay  date  was  estab- 
lished as  October  10,  1956.  A  complete  ex- 
amination of  his  pay  account  ijhowed  that 
from  the  date  he  was  commissioned  in  the 
Air  Force  his  basic  and  flight  pay  via.s  based 
on  an  erroneous  pay  date  of  February  25. 
1954.  As  a  result,  from  August  21.  1958. 
through  December  31,  1964.  he  received 
overpayments  totaling  »2.794.70. 

On  May  25.  1965,  Captain  Crisp  was  noti- 
fied that  his  cadet  service  was  not  creditable 
for  pay  purposes.  He  was  requested  to  repay 
the  amount  of  the  overpayments.  His  basic 
and  flight  pay  were  reduced,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966.  to  reflect  the  correct  pay  dale. 
He  again  appealed  to  AFAFC  on  the  basis 
that  they  had  sustained  an  identical  appeal 
that  he  had  made  6  years  earlier  On  Julv 
26,  1965,  AFAFC  upheld  their  determina- 
tion that  Captain  Crisp  was  overpiUd  by  rea- 
son of  administrative  error.  Collection  of 
the  overpayments  from  his  active  duty  pay 
was  Initiated  on  September  1,  1965  If  col- 
lections continue  at  the  present  rate  of  $40 
per  month,  the  overpayments  will  be  repaid 
In  July  1971. 

In  Its  report  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  merits  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, that  Department  btates  m  part  as 
follows; 

•'The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  regrets 
the  errors  made  In  this  case  There  are  no 
administrative  procedures  under  which  Cap- 
tain Crisp  may  be  relieved  of  his  liabllitv  to 
repay  the  overjxiyments.  The  overp^iynient 
was  the  result  of  administrative  error  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  on 
his  part  or  the  part  of  administrative  officials. 
"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill." 

The  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  favorably  considered  The 
overpayment  to  Captain  Crisp  was  the  re- 
sult of  administrative  error  and  he  received 
the  overpayments  In  good  faith.  The  com- 
mittee Is  further  advised  that  repayment  of 
this  sum  by  the  claimant  would  impose  an 
undue  financial  hardship  upion  him  For 
these  reasons  the  committee  recommends  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  S.  344«,  as  amended 
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23,  1963'";  so  as  to 


ALTON  R.  CONNER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Pres;dent.  has 
the  Senate  considered  Calendar  No  1800 
S.  2396? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No;  Calendar  No.  1800  has  not 
been  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2396)  for  the  relief  of  Alton  R. 
Conner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  S.  2396? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  5,  after  the  word  'of,'  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
••$736.08"  and  insert  "$736.46"";  and.  In 
line  8,  after  the  word  "period,"  to  strike 
out  "from  June  1958,  through  October 
1962"   and   insert  "from   June   8,    1958, 


through   Februarj- 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2396 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Alton 
R.  Conner,  of  Warner  Robins.  Georgia,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repavment 
to  the  United  States  of  the 'sum  of  $736.46. 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
he  received  as  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  Warner  Robins  Air 
Force  Base.  Georgia,  for  the  jjeriod  from 
June  8.  1958.  through  February  23.  1963, 
such  overpayments  having  been  made  as  a 
result  of  ;idministratlve  error.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  offlcer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Alton  R.  Conner,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  Ln  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrarj'  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  ti  ,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1831'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPCSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  relieve  Alton  R.  Conner,  of  Warner  Robins, 
Ga..  of  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  Statea 
the  sum  of  8736.46.  representing  overpay- 
ments of  salary  which  he  received  as  an  ein- 
ployee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  a  re- 
port to  the  committee  has  set  the  forth  facts 
In  the  case  as  follows: 

•"Mr.  Conner  was  promoted  from  ware- 
houseman. WB-7.  »1.71  per  hour  (•3.556.80 
per  annum),  to  general  supply  clerk.  GS-4, 
on  June  8.  1958.  Through  error  he  was  given 
a  simultaneous  within-grade  increase  in  the 
GS— 4  position  to  step  D.  •3.670  per  annum 
Since  he  was  not  eligible  for  the  wlthln-grade 
Increase,  the  highest  rate  he  could  legally  be 
paid  at  Lhat  time  was  GS-4.  step  C.  »3.585 
per  annum. 

■The  General  Accounting  Ofl5ce.  in  an  audit 
conducted  in  i960,  questioned  the  propriety 
of  establishing  Mr.  Conner's  p>ay  at  the  higher 
rate.  However,  the  informal  inquiry  of  the 
General  Accounting  OfHce  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  his  change  to  the  GS— 4  position  oc- 
curred during  the  retroactive  period  of  the 
Federal  F:mployees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1958  This  act.  which  was  approved  on 
June  20,  1958.  and  made  retroactive  to  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  increased  the  rate  for  GS-4,  step 
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C.  from  13. 586  per  ajinum  to  $3.94C  per 
annum  Since  Mr  Connar's  promotion  from 
W&  7.  II  71  per  hour,  to  OS-4.  step  C  wu 
effecti-d  during  the  retroactive  period,  1.  wna 
held  that  the  Increase  upon  promotion  waa 
an  equivalent  Increase  over  the  emplcyee'8 
former  va*?"  t>otLrd  rate  and  he  was  no.  en- 
titled to  the  simultaneoua  step  increaiie  to 
08-4.  step  D  In  replying  to  the  Informal 
Inquiry,  the  civilian  personnel  officer  at 
Robln.s  Air  Porce  Base  called  attention  tc  sec- 
tion iibiiBi  of  the  Salary  Increase  A(  t  of 
196a  which  preserved  the  ?tep  rate  of  the 
grade  ■established  during  the  retroactlvj  pe- 
riod .\»  \  result,  the  informal  inquiry  was 
withdrawn  by  the  OeneraJ  AccounUng  Office 
and  Mr  Conner  continued  to  be  paid  the 
rate  f  >r  (36-4.  step  D 

"The  OeneraJ  Accounting  Office  conducted 
another  audit  In  iwa  During  this  audit, 
the  action  granting  Mr.  Conner  a  slmult-uie- 
ous  step  Increase  upon  his  promotion  on 
June  a.  1958  was  again  questioned— tbls  lime 
becauiie  an  Increase  he  had  received  while 
serving  In  the  WB-7  poeltlon  plus  the  In- 
crease t-o  OS-*,  step  C.  eonatltuted  an  equiv- 
alent Increase  on  the  date  of  his  changj  to 
the  OS-4  poaltlon.  The  last  pay  adjustn  ent 
in  his  wa,?e  board  poeltlon  on  November  17, 
1957.  fr  >ni  «l  67  per  hour  to  $1  71  per  tour 
was  :««,  than  an  equivalent  Increase  for 
grade  O.S-4  The  Increase  at  the  time  of  the 
promo-.ion  from  WB-7,  1171  per  hour 
(•3.55<3  80  per  annum)  to  OS-4.  step  C. 
•3.685  per  annum  waa  also  less  than  an 
equivalent  Increase  This  Increase  ahculd 
have  b^-en  added  to  the  Increase  received  on 
November  17.  1957  The  two  nonequlvalent 
Increases,  when  added  together,  resulted  In 
an  equivalent  Increase  In  the  Gfl-4  poelt;on. 
Thus  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  slmultaneDus 
step  Increase  to  OS-4.  step  D.  •3,670  per 
annum 

•-Mr  Conner  was  notified  of  the  error  and 
advised  of  his  Indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  General  Accounting  Office  las 
advLsed  that  the  correct  amount  of  the  In- 
debted:.eas  U  1736  46  and  the  period  of  over- 
payment is  from  June  8,  1958.  through  Feb- 
ruary 23  1963  Mr.  Conner  has  repaid  •45J.08 
through  payroll  deductions. 

"The  overp.ayment  was  the  result  of  adrrln- 
Istra-ive  error  and  there  Is  no  evidence  of  lick 
of  good  faith  on  his  part  or  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrative officials 

Based  upon  a  review  of  the  clrctmastances 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
lnterp<«es  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bi::  if  this  bill  is  favorably  considered. 
It  ahouid  bo  amended  on  lines  5  and  8  of  page 
1  to  reflect  the  correct  amount  of  ••736.46'  and 
the  correct  dales  of  'June  8.  1958  through 
PebruAry  23    1963  '  " 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  granted  re- 
lief In  similar  cases  where  an  overpayment 
was  made  through  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  was  received  In  good  faith 
by  the  '•lalmant  and  where  Its  repayment  la 
a  hardship 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED 
BILLS  DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OP 
THE   SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asJt  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  today 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  the 
Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 


October  19,  1966    I    October  19,  1966 


EX.AMINATION  FOR  DEVELOPING 

ESTl-.ARINE  AREA 
Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.    I 
ask   unanimous   con.sent   that   the   Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R 
13447 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.     Is  there  objection'' 

Mr.  LAL'SCHE  M.^  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Objection  is  heard 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    SMITH    OP 
MAINE 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith]  has  amassed  an  outstand- 
ing record  during  her  tenure  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Smith  has  never 
failed  to  vote  on  legislation.  She  has 
never  been  absent  when  the  roll 
has  been  called  during  her  years  in  the 
Senate  She  Is  highly  respected  by  all 
her  colleagues.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

An  Interesting  column  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  Miss  Doris  Fleeson,  discusses 
Senator  Smith  as  a  Maine  campaigner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senator    Smtth.    a    Maine    Cakcpaicneb 

(By  Dorts  Fleeson ) 
B«DN8WiCK,  Maine.— Frustrated  Maine 
Democrau.  who  had  tried  every  other  way 
of  breaking  up  their  states  long  romance 
with  Senator  MAaoAarr  Chase  SurrH.  sought 
last  spring  to  edge  It  Into  noticing  that  Its 
girl   friend   was  no  longer  jroung 

It  Is  true  that  time  marches  on.  It  Is 
true  that  political  oaks  sometimes  topple 
almost  In  secret  because  no  one  has  troubled 
to  get  the  latest  Information  about  the  con- 
dition of  their  roots. 

In  Maine  It  is  easy  for  anyone  to  check  the 
facts  who  Is  sturdy  enough  to  follow  the 
senator  as  she  campaigns  for  her  fourth  term. 
Besides  the  usual  campaign^  equipment  of 
an  Ironclad  digestion  and  easy  shoes,  a  touch 
of  Insomnia  will  be  a  big  help 

The  Senate  had  been  In  session  since  9 
am  last  Friday  when  It  adjourned  at  7  p  m., 
leaving  senators  free  for  the  week  end.  Mrs. 
Smith  never  falls  to  vote  on  legislation.  It  Is 
a  policy  more  easy-going  colleagues  profess 
to  scorn,  but  In  Maine  they  still  think  a  lot 
of  duty,  and  they  never  need  to  ask  where 
their  senior  senator  stands. 

It  was  after  10  p  m  when  the  senator  set 
her  alarm  for  6  am.,  in  time  for  a  7  30  take- 
off Saturday  at  National  Airport.  American 
Airlines  managed  the  departure  despite  only 
fair  visibility,  but  Its  breakfast  wasn't  mucij 
help,  with  hard  melon  cubes,  weak  coffee  and 
a  tired  wedge  of  coffeecake  An  hour  later 
came  Boeton  and  a  drive  yourself  oar  The 
deatliMitlon  was  Rumford.  about  four  hours 
away 

The  scenery  was  marvelous  and  reposeful, 
but  a  deadline  Is  a  deadline  Mrs  SMrrn 
arrived  punctually  for  a  coffee  hour  at  the 
home  of  her  county  manager,  Julian  Isrsel- 
•on.  where  about  50  men  and  women,  in- 
cluding a  sprinkling  of  nuns  from  the  local 


convent,  cheered  her.  About  40  of  them 
were  Demccrats  of  that  special  breed  that 
Irks  both  their  party  and  hardshell  Republl- 
cans.    They  vote  tor  Marqaket  Smfth,  period. 

By  2:30  p  m.  the  senator  waa  walklnir 
quleUy  through  the  huge  Oxford  paper  tnlU 
which  makes  flne-quaUty  paper  Impartially 
for  the  National  Geographic  and  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  The  union  endorses  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  employee  Identification  of 
Senator  Smtth  was  Instantaneous  and  smil. 
ing  without  regard  to  race,  sex.  or  age. 

In  the  quiet  greetings,  many  mentioned 
her  personal  help  through  the  years,  and  she 
recalled  many  names.  After  three  miles— 
and  the  mill  does  not  use  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting— came  the  parade  through  town  a 
warm-up  for  the  big.  free  bean  supper  at  the 
armory. 

Beans  and  coleslaw  for  700  vanished  durins 
the  two  hours  Mrs.  SMrrn  circulated,  having 
banned  speeches.  The  diners  usually  called 
her  MAHOARrr.  and  she  was  often  touched  by 
hands  though  never  pawed,  the  relationship 
again  uniquely  personal. 

Suddenly  a  prim,  well-dressed  business- 
man  could  not  contain  his  special  pride  in 
the  guest  of  honor,  "and  she  has  done  it  all 
without  once  .  .  ."  He  plunged  Into  the  ver- 
nacular, blushed,  apologized.  The  gist  waa 
that  Senator  SMrrn  had  never  catered  to 
anyone  or  any  Interest. 

It  was  dark  and  time  to  go.  En  route  u. 
Mrs.  SMrrn'.i  shore  home  at  Cundy's  Point 
for  another  dawn  departure,  the  brightly  Ut 
Inn  In  Brunswick  seemed  to  suggest  that  a 
sandwich  and  some  beans  needed  company  ■ 
after  a  17-hour  day. 

Mrs.  Smith  hesitated,  being  not  without 
the  normal  complement  of  feminine  vanity. 
Bowdoln  College  merriment  and  pretty  girls 
were  spilling  out  while  her  own  red  suit  and 
silver  hair  had  long  been  on  duty  without  a 
pause. 

But  she  stepped  quietly  Into  the  crowded 
dining  room  and  looked  for  a  table.  Sud- 
denly the  guests  began  standing  up;  there 
was  applause.  The  owner-manager  mate- 
rialized and  proved  to  be  Ted  Rosent.nal. 
son  of  a  faithful  former  employer  of  the 
young  Margarbt  Chase.  The  delicious  sup- 
per was  served,  like  everything  else  that  dav 
with  affection. 

Maine  Democrats  apparently  Just  have  t^ 
grin  and  bear  It  again  this  year. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1967 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  18381, 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  be 
turned  to  for  consideration.  I  do  this 
so  that  It  will  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  slate  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18381)  making  .supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  be  the  pending  business  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow. 


REQUESTING  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  URGE  CER- 
TAIN ACTIONS  IN  BEHALF  OF 
LITHUANIA.  ESTONIA.  AND  LAT- 
VTA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  concludes  this  .session,  I  hope 
Order  No.  1573.  known  a.s  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416.  requestin.-  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Staus  to  urge  certain 
actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Latvia,  will  be  called. 

I  do  not  expect  any  comment  from  the 
majority  leader.  I  do.  however,  want  to 
restate  my  hopes  that  it  will  become  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Senate  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Seimtor's  in- 
terest is  well  known  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  concur  in  the  views  just  ut- 
tered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I.  too. 
hope,  however  forlornly,  that  it  will  be 
business  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 


Postmaster 
Prank  W.  Hardesty.  of  Texas,  to  be  post- 
master, Big  Spring,  Tex.,  vice  E    C.  Boatler, 
retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
October  20,  1966,  at  10  a  m 


Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
tlie  Senate  October  19,  1966: 

U.S.  AIR  rORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  S.  Hardy,  FR1502,  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8066.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Lt.     Gen.     Benjamin     J.     Webstpr      FR974 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)     US    Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8962,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
U.S.  Army 
The    following-named    officer,    under    the 
provisions   of   title   10,    United   States    Code 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbiiitv  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  i  a  )  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Davis,  018530  US 
Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
sections  3284  and  3306: 
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Col.  Herman  Henry  Hanklns.  0387472 
Infantry. 

Col.  Eugene  John  Mlncks,  01174655  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  Harry  Joseph  Rockafeller,  0415254 
Armor. 

Col.  Thomas  Angell  Warthln.  0472602 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Philip  Roulston  Willmarth,  0375546 
Artillery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promoUon  as 
Reserve  conxmissloned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provlBlons  of  title  10.  United  States' 
Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3385: 

To    be    major   generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Jasper  Newton  Baker,  0446010 

Brig.  Gen.  WUbur  Henry  Prlcke,  0340297 

r^^l}?^    ^^^-    Ttiomas    Graham    Wells,    Jr.. 
0366471. 

Jr'^oflS^"    •James   Haydon   Weyhenmeyer. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recei\  ed  by  the 
Senate  October  19.  1966: 
General  Conferepjce  of  the  Unfted  Nations 

Educational.     SciEirrinc.     and     Cultural 

Organization 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
10  the  14th  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization: 

Charles  Prankel,  of  New  ■york.         I 

William  Benton,  of  ConnecUcut. 

Thomas  P.  Malone,  of  Connecticut. 

Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  al- 
•^rnate  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  14th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional.   Scientific,    and    Cultural    Organlza- 

Predrlc  R.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania 
Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  of  Texas. 
Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Mississippi  River  Commission 

n,a«,  ?,'■"•  ^o^8''t  George  MacDonnell. 
^9381.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and 
President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an 
«t  Of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879  (21 
olAt.  37)    (33  U.S.C.  642). 


T'o  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Lee  Rhea.  Jr..  029285 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  Wallace  Mal'.orv.  020916. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Harold  Gingles.  020320 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical' 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Oscar  Elliott  Ursin.  021687, 
Army  of  the  Umted  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  I^tirence  Addison  Potter, 
022294,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel! 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

To   be   brigadier  generals,  Denial  Corps 

Col.  Robert  Bruce  Shlra,  021052.  Dental 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Pearson  White  Brown.  023610.  Dental 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a)  and  3384: 

To    be   major   generals 
Brig.      Gen.      WllUam      Henrv      Baumer 

02201379. 

Brig.  Gen.  Felix  Albert  Davis.  0466259. 
Brig.    Gen.    Horace    Barber    Han.<;on     Jr 

0361034. 

To    be    brigadier    general 

Col.  Wilbum  Ray  Allen,  01177709.  Trans- 
portation Corps. 

Col.  Albert  S.  Brussell,  0307587,  Medical 
Corps. 

Col.      Leonard      Wolsey      Cronkhlte       Jr 
0405134,  Army  IntelUgence  and  Security. 

Col.  Jack  Richard  DeWitt,  01014586  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  William  Wilson  Du£fev,  0365975,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  James  Bailey  PatUconer,  0391585  In- 
fantry. 


To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  Kelley  Arnold,  0397772.  Infantry 
Col.    John    Wlllard    Breidenthal.    0430157 
Infantry.  ""»«■. 

Col.  Ralph  Clarence  Davis.  01332358,  Corrw 
of  Engineers. 
^  Col.     Glynn     Claude     Ellison.     OII71133. 

Col.  Andrew  Louis  Parkas,  0888322,  Armor 
Col.   George  Frederick   Graf,  0397822    In- 
fantry. ' 

^^  Col.  Charles  Jacob  Kanlss.  01284521,  Artll- 

Col.  Albert  Kaye,  0374451,  Infantry 
famr  """^  Francis  Logan,  0408471,  In- 

InS'ntr^*"*''    ^'■'^'^«"    Matthews,    OS46166, 

Infamr^""*'"    ^™"    Mayberry.    01308967, 

Ari^ml.^*^-  '^"'*°''  ^^  McDearman,  0328046. 
Adjutant  General's  Corps 

Col.  Wayne  Harold  Page,  0548590.  Armor 
famry    ^^^^^^  Michael  Stehling.  0348518,  In- 

Th^^^A^^'^v  "Townsend.  0306911,  Artillery 
Jtates  offl''  """""^^^  ^"-^^^  °'  ^^«  U"'t^d 
as  Rese^v.  "''"'f  ^""'"  ^°^  appointment 
as    Reserve    commissioned    officers    of    the 

S;  r°  H^'  *^'  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Morris  Gelston,  01177407 

Adjutant  General's  Corps.  ' 

To   be   brigadier  generals 

i„f«°,!;  ^^^'■^'^'=,«  Deshong  Bell,  0336022,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps 

tiUer'  ^^^^  Edward  Cotter.  01063543.  Ar- 

Col.  Norman  Lynn  Erb,  01324832,'lnfantry 

tiller  "*  ^^''^  ^''"^all,  01 171662,  Ar- 

tilfe°^'  ^""*"  ^'■'^^  Ogletree,  0384029.  Ar- 

Col.  Donald  George  Penterman,  01542457 
Quartemaster  Corps.  '"■^*oi. 

Col.  Fred  Oliver  Reger,  01825641,  Infantry. 
Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration  / 

Stibject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law 
the  ^iT"".^^?'  P"'"a'^ent  appointment  to 
Zl^^^  indicated  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 

To    be    lieutenant 

Ralph  J.  Land 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
James  W.  Legate 

In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Walter  H   Ab- 
bott,   to   be   major,   and   ending   Norma  M. 
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Uemum     to    tif   cap'aln    wh;'-h    nnminitlons 

the    CONCRissioM*!,    RxcoRO    on    Octobjr    H, 
1966 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA^S 

WhDNhSDW,  OcrohKH    I'J,   I'ji'Aj 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaylam.  Rev    Eklward  O   Latch. 
DD  ,  offered  the  following  praj'er: 

;  will  fxtol  Thee,  my  G'^d  <>  King, 
and  I  will  bless  Thy  name  ■  •-  ."  <--r  and 
evf'r — Psalm  145;   1. 

Eternal  Ood.  who  committest  to  us 
the  swtft  and  solemn  tnist  of  life:  since 
we  itnow  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
but  only  that  the  hour  for  ser\ing  Thee 
is  always  present,  may  we  wake  to  the 
instant  clamps  of  Thy  holy  will,  not  wait- 
ing for  tomorrow,  but  yielding  today 
Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way 
our  feet  may  go  that  the  humblest  work 
may  same  and  the  roughest  pluci?s  be 
made  ."imfjoth  Lift  us  above  fear  and 
doubt  by  a  simple  and  steadfast  rel.ance 
on  Thy  holy  will 

May  the  light  of  faith  burn  brightly 
within  us.  may  the  life  of  hope  ever  glow 
in  our  hearts,  and  may  the  love  of  truth 
always  lead  us  in  the  way  of  Thy  peace. 
In  Tliy  name  we  pray     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDFTNT 

A  nies.sage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com  nunl- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries 


MESSAGE   FRO.M   THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrtneton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  18217.  An  act  to  provide  borne  leave 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sena'e  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  14604  An  act  to  authorlae  a  study  of 
fa(-!'.itiee  and  services  to  be  furnished  visitors 
and  students  nomlng  to  tbe  Nation's  Capital 

Tl'.e  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowi:,^  titles: 

3  1760  An  act  to  authorize  the  aoceptAnce 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  authorize 
the  n.se  of  the  payments  resulting  from  the 
settlement  for  a  cultural  and  sducaUonal 
exchaxi^B  program; 

9  1861  \n  act  to  provide  addiUonal  assist- 
ance   for    areas    suffering    a    major    disaster; 

3  3008  .^.n  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  In  the 
exten-ilon  and  Improvement  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  public  health  serv- 


ices, to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal  funds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8  3148  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  UUe.  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  reserved  or  retained  in 
c«rtaln  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  tbe  city 
of  El  Paso.  Tex  ;   and 

S  3887  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
instruction  at  the  US.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  tbe  U  S  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested 

S  3881  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strllting 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  BatUIions  (Seabees)  26th 
anniversary  and  the  US.  Navy  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  (CEC)    lOOtb  anniversary 


THIRD  ANNI'AL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL EXHIBITIONS  FOR  PTSCAL 
YEAR  1963— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  received 
yesterday,  October  18:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  ConQress  of  the  United  States 
I  am  transmitting  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1965  pursuant  to 
section  lOBibi  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  19C1 — Pub- 
lic Law  87-256 

These  national  exhibitions  are  pre- 
sented primarily  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  developing  countries  Their  primary 
purpose  is  to  focus  attention  on  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  attainments 
and  show  how  these  harmonize  with  the 
aspirations  and  capabilities  of  the  host 
countries  In  doing  so.  these  U.S.  pavil- 
ions also  contribute  to  mutually  profit- 
able trade  relationships 

This  effort  in  support  of  American  for- 
eign policy  objectives  would  not  be  possi- 
ble without  the  significant  contnbutlons 
In  materials,  time,  and  taient  from  hun- 
dreds of  American  private  firms  and  in- 
stitutions. Thanks  to  their  help,  this 
program  Is  now  a  vital  adjunct  to  this 
country's  pursuit  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
human  dignity  for  all  mankind. 

1  am  also  gratified  by  the  support  that 
the  Congress  has  given  this  program 
since  It  began  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Enclosures : 
1.  Letter  of  transmittal. 

2  Report. 

The  Whiti  House.  October  18.  1966 


SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  NA- 
TION'S SPACE  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC  NO 
526) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
ordered  printed,  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  report  of  a  period — July  i 
through  December  31.  1965 — character- 
ized by  outstanding  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion's space  program. 

Manned  space  flights  were  extended 
to  8  and  14  days  by  Gemini  V  and 
Gemini  VII,  and  rendezvous  was 
achieved  as  Gemini  VI-A  was  maneu- 
vered to  within  a  foot  of  Gemini  VII  in 
a  spectacular  demonstration  of  preci- 
sion flying  in  space. 

In  space  science.  Mariner  IV  trans- 
mitted remarkably  clear  pictures  of  the 
surface  of  Mars,  and  communications 
satellites  supported  Gemini  operations 
and  provided  channels  for  TV  coverage 
of  the  recovery  of  the  Gemini  astro- 
nauts. 

The  space  program  continued  to 
stimulate  growth  in  the  educational, 
technological,  industrial,  and  scientific 
competence  of  the  Nation.  Its  influ- 
ence also  extended  to  the  field  of  Inter- 
national affairs  where  cooperative 
endeavors  with  other  nations  helped  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  international  peace 

The  juccess  of  the  Gemini  flights 
gives  encouragement  to  all  who  look  for- 
ward to  safety  and  success  In  conquering 
the  hazards  of  space  travel.  We  have 
learned  that  man  can  function  effec- 
tively in  space  and  we  believe  that  he 
is  capable  of  the  lunar  mission.  Now. 
with  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  we  proceed  to 
meet  with  confidence  our  greatest  tech- 
nological and  managerial  adventure— 
the  exploration  of  the  moon. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson 

The  White  House,  October  19    1966. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAK- 
ER—DISPOSING OF  PENDING 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  rt- 
celve  imanlmoiis-consent  requests,  aftei 
the  disposition  of  pending  business 

The  imflnlshed  business  Is  the  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res 
1062  >  certif3dng  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  as  to 
the  failures  of  Jeremiah  Stamler  to  give 
testimony  before  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee of  -said  committee 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ur.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
California  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  straight  quorum  is  not  present,  or  does 
the  gentleman  make  the  point  of  order 
on  the  resolution' 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  straight  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  E\ldently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk 

called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(RoU   No    377 1 

Abbitt 

Pord. 

Morrison 

.^bernethy 

William  D 

Mnss 

Adair 

Puqua 

Murray 

Adams 

Gallagher 

Nu 

.Ubert 

Olalmo 

OKonski 

Anderson.  111. 

OUUgan 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Andrews. 

Goodeil 

Ottinger 

Glenn 

Green,  Greg. 

Plrnle 

AspinaU 

Oreigg 

Pool 

A.vrea 

Grose 

Powell 

Baring 

Hagan.  Ga 

Puclnskl 

Belcher 

Haley 

Pxircpll 

Bell 

HaUeck 

RanriaU 

Berry 

Hanrm 

R^lnecke 

Bolilng 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Brademas 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Roberts 

Brav 

Hansen.  Wash 

Ro  bison 

Broomfleid 

Harvey.  Ind 

Rof^ers.  Tex 

Brfiwn.  Calif. 

Harvey.  Mich 

Rone  alio 

Brown.  Clar- 

Hiwklns 

RoiHebush 

ence  J..  Jr 

H6bcrt 

RoiLsh 

Callaway 

Helstoskl 

Schlsler 

Carter 

Hicks 

Schnildhauser 

Chamberlain 

Hollfleld 

Schneebell 

Clawson.  Del 

Howard 

Scott 

Clevenger 

Hungate 

Senner 

Cohelan 

Huot 

Shipley 

Coimer 

Irwin 

Smith.  NY. 

Conable 

Jacobs 

St.a!Tord 

Cooler 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Stanton 

Corman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stephens 

Craley 

Keith 

Stratlon 

Davis,  Ga. 

Laird 

SuiUvan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Long,  Md 

Sweeney 

Denton 

Love 

Tal(X)tt 

Derwlnskl 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Devlne 

McE^ven 

Teague.  Tex 

Dickinson 

McPall 

Thomas 

Dlgga 

McGrath 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dyal 

McMillan 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mackay 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Blsworth 

Mackle 

Todd 

Brans,  Colo. 

Mallllard 

Toll 

Svlns,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ala 

Trimble 

Parnum 

Martin.  Mass 

Tiinney 

Plndley 

Martin,  Nebr 

Uilmaii 

Pino 

Matsunaga 

ViK'orUo 

Pisher 

Meeds 

Walker.  Miss. 

Plood 

Michel 

Watklns 

Flynt 

MlUea- 

WatU 

Poley 

Mink 

WTtte,  Idaho 

Pord.  Oernld  R 

Moeller 

Wolff 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  219,  nays  69,  not  voting  144, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  378] 
YEAS— 219 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  280 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST  JEREMIAH 
STAMLER 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1062 >  certifying  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan 
Activities  as  to  the  failures  of  Jeremiah 
Stamler  to  give  testimony  before  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Williams)  there 
were— ayes  92.  noes  34. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
15  not  present. 


Anderson, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

O  Kara.  Mich 

Tenn. 

Pulton,  Tenn 

Olsor. ,  Mmn. 

Andrews. 

Garmatz 

O'Neal,  Ga 

George  W. 

Gathlngs 

Passman 

Andrews. 

Gettys 

Pat  man 

N.  Dak. 

Gibbons 

Patten 

Arends 

Gray 

Pelly 

Ashbrook 

Grtder 

Pepper 

Ash  more 

Grlfflths 

Perkins 

Ayres 

Grover 

Pickle 

Bands  tra 

Gubser 

Pike 

Bates 

Gurney 

Plrnle 

Battin 

Hagen,  Calif 

PoAi;e 

Beckworth 

Hall 

Poff 

Bell 

Hamilton 

Pool 

Bennett 

Hanley 

Price 

Betts 

Hardy 

Qule 

Boggs 

Harsba 

QuUlcn 

Bolton 

Harvey,  Mich 

Race 

Bow 

Hathaway 

Redlin 

Brock 

Hays 

Reld,  111. 

Brooks 

Hechler 

Reifel 

Broomfleid 

Henderson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Herlong 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hoemer 

Rivers.  S  C 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Rotcers.  Colo. 

Burleson 

Ichord 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jennings 

R.joney.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Joelson 

Rumsfeld 

CabeU 

Johnson,  Calii 

.  Satterfield 

CahlU 

Johnson,  Okla 

.    Savior 

CaUan 

Jonas 

Schwelker 

Cameron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott 

Carey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Sec  rest 

Casey 

Karsten 

Selden 

Cederberg 

Karth 

Shriver 

Chelf 

Kee 

Sikes 

Clancy 

Kelly 

Skubltz 

Clark 

Keogh 

Slack 

Clausen, 

King,  CalU. 

Smith.  CAllf. 

DonH. 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cleveland 

King,  VtAh 

Smith,  Va. 

Collier 

Kornegay 

Springer 

Corbett 

Kunkel 

Stat;c;ers 

Cramer 

Landrum 

Steed 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Stubblefleld 

Curtln 

Latta 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dague 

Leggett 

Teaifue,  Tex. 

Daniels 

Lennon 

Turk 

Dawson 

Lipscomb 

Tuten 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  La. 

Udall 

Delaney 

McClory 

Utl 

Dent 

McCulloch 

Vanik 

DlngeU 

McDade 

Waggonner 

Dole 

McDowell 

Waldie 

Dorn 

McVlcker 

Walker.  N  Mex. 

Etowdy 

MacQregor 

Watson 

Downing 

Machen 

Weltner 

Dulskl 

Mahon 

Whalley 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Marsh 

White.  Tex 

Dwyer 

Matthews 

Whltener 

Edmondson 

MiUs 

Whit  ten 

Edwards,  La. 

Minlsh 

Wldnall 

Eilenbom 

MlnshaU 

Williams 

Everett 

Mlze 

Willis 

Fallon 

Moore 

Wilbon.  Bob 

Farnsley 

Morgan 

WUson. 

Fascell 

Morris 

Charles  H 

Felghan 

Morrison 

Wright 

Ford. 

Morton 

Wyatt 

William  D. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Youi-K 

Prellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Younger 

Prledel 

O'Brien 

NAYS— €9 

Zablocki 

Annunzlo 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Marrtonald 

Ashley 

Farbsteln 

Madden 

Bingham 

Pogarty 

Mathlas 

Blatnlk 

Pnwer 

May 

Boland 

Olalmo 

Miller 

Brademas 

QUbert 

Monagan 

Burke 

OonzAlez 

Moorhead 

Burton,  Calif. 

Oralsowskl 

Morse 

Conte 

Green,  Greg. 

Mosher 

Conyers 

Green,  Pa. 

Multer 

Culver 

Holland 

Murphy,  111 

CurtU 

Horton 

Nedzl 

Daddarto 

Irwin 

O'Hara.  Ill 

Dlggs 

Kastenmeler 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Donohue 

Kluczynairl 

Ottinger 

Dow 

Krebs 

Philbln 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Kupferman 

Powell 

Rees 

Rostenkowskl 

Sickles 

Rc;d.  N  Y 

Roybal 

Stalbaum 

Resnlck 

Ryan 

lupper 

Reuss 

St  Germain 

Van  Deerlln 

Ronan 

St   Onge 

Vivian 

Rosenthal 

Scheuer 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 144 

Abbitt 

Pord.  Gerald  R 

.  Moss 

Abernethy 

Fuqua 

Murray 

Adair 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Adams 

GUllgan 

OKonskl 

Addabbo 

Goodeil 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Albert 

Grelgg 

Puclnskl 

Anderson.  HI 

Gross 

Purceil 

Andrews, 

Hagan.  Ga 

Randall 

Glenn 

Haley 

Relnecke 

AspinaU 

Halleck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Baring 

Halperu 

Roberts 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Roblson 

Belcher 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rodlno 

Berry 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Rogers.  Tex 

Boiling 

Hansen.  Wash 

Roncalio 

Bray 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Calif 

Hawkins 

Roush 

Brown,  Clar- 

Hebert 

Schlsler 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

HeUstoskl 

Schmldhauser 

Callaway 

Hicks 

SchneebeU 

Carter 

Hollfleld 

Senner 

Celler 

Howard 

Shipley 

Chamberlain 

HuU 

Slsk 

Clawson,  Del 

Hungate 

Smith.  NY. 

Clevenger 

Huot 

Stafford 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Stanton 

Coimer 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Stephens 

Conable 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stratton 

Cooley 

Keith 

Sullivan 

Corman 

Klrwan 

Sweeney 

Craley 

Laird 

Talcott 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long.  Md. 

Taylor 

Davis.  Wis. 

Love 

Tenzer 

Denton 

McCarthy 

Thomas 

Derwlnskl 

McEwen 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Devlne 

McFall 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dickinson 

McGrath 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dyal 

McMillan 

Todd 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mackay 

Toll 

Ellsworth 

Mackie 

Trimble 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mallllard 

Tunney 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ala. 

miman 

Farnum 

Marim.  Mass. 

Vigor!  to 

Flndlev 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Pino 

Matsunaga 

Watklns 

Fisher 

Meeds 

Watts 

Plood 

Mlchei 

VlThlte.  Idaho 

Flynt 

Mink 

Wolff 

Foley 

Moeller 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.. Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Schmldliauser 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Celler 
against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  ■with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  Purceil  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr. 
Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mrs.  Mink 
against. 

Until  further  notice; 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Poley  with  Mr  Relnecke 
Mr.  Ginigan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pucmski  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
Mr  Holifield  'A-it-h  Mr.  DicKinson. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.   White   of   Idaho   with  Mr.   Harvey   of 
Indiana. 
Mr.  "Wolff  with  Mr    Ai.derson  of  IlUnols. 
Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr  Cooley  with  Mr  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Coimer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Pino. 
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Mr   Jac'  tja  wl'.h  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr   H  iWird  with  Mr   B«lcher 

Mr  A.t)eri  with  0«rald  R  Foixi 

Mr    M>  Pa;i  with  Mr    Clarence  J.  Brow:i.  Jr 

Mr    Evans  of  Colorado  wUh  Mr   Chamber - 
lain 

Mr  Ptsher  with  Ui  TaJcott. 

Mr   Oisen  of  Montana  with  Mr   Roblmm. 

Mr    Nix  with  Mr    MarUn  of  Maaaachi.Betta. 

Mr    Oreigg  with  Mr    Johnson  of  Peitaayl- 
vanlH 

Mr  Witia  with  Mr  Hal  pern. 

Mr  Sweeney  with  Mr  Ptndley 

Mr   Mac kle  with  Mr  Devlne. 

Mr  Cormai!  with  Mr  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MJ«U8lppl. 

»*r   Senner  with  Sir.  Carter 

Mr.  Klood  with  Mr.  Watklna. 

Mr  Randall  with  Mr  Stafford 

Mr   Haley  with  Mr  OKonskl 

Mr    Meeds  with  Mr    Martin  of  Nebn;«ka. 

Mr     Jonea    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr 
McBwen 

Mr    Roush   with   Mr.   Hanaen  of  Idaho 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr   Helstoakl  with  Ellsworth. 

Mr  Hlcka  with  Roudebuah 

Mr  Abemethy  with  Farnum. 

Mr   Abbltt  with  Mr  Stanton 

Mr  SUk  with  Mr  McMUUn. 

Mr    Stratton  with  Mr    Rogers  of  Teua. 

Mr   Taylor  with  Mr  Roncallo. 

Mr  T.xld  with  Mr  Adama 

Mr  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Huot 

Mr   Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr    Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington 

Mr  Tuaney  with  Mr  Toll. 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr  Long  of  Maryland 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Plynt. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr  NELSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
■"nay"  to    yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annourced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CO?^FER- 
ENCE  REPORT  ON  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  STATE.  JUSTICE 
COMMERCE.  JUDICIARY  AND 
RELAY cX)  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1967 

Mr.  ROON-EY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
181 19  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1967 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


BASIC  COMPENSATION  OP  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr  DLT^KT  Mr.  8pmkeT.  I  ask 
unar\imou.s  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  <HJl.  16114 >  to 
correct  Inequities  »1th  respect  to  the  de- 
termination  of   basic    compensation   of 


vui><>uj<:^o  ui  uiic  x-cuerju  »jovernmeni 
for  purposes  of  certain  employment 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert; 

"That  tlUe  5.  United  SUtee  Code.  Is 
amended  as  foUows; 

"(1)  Section  8114(e)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  -U  Included"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'and  premium  pay  under  section  6545 (c) 
(1)  of  this  Utle  are  Included'. 
"{3)  Section  833 1  ( 3 )  la  amended— 
"(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  and"  after 
the  last  senUcolon  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(B)  by  striking  out  tlUe  2;"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (11)  and  ln*«rttag  in  Ueu 
thereof    title  2:    and"; 

"(C)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph after  subparagraph  (B)  : 

"  "(O  premium  pay  under  section  5546(c) 
(1)  of  this  title:';  and 

"(D)  by  striking  out  'except  as  provided  by 
subparagraph  (B)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  except  as  provided  by  subparagraDbs 
(Bi   and  (C)'. 

"(3»  Section  8704(c)  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
"annual  pay"  Includes  premium  pay  under 
section  5545(c)(1)  of  this  tlUe  • 

"3b:.  3.  Section  9(d)  of  the  Act  of  October 
29.  1966  (Public  Law  89-301).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "Par  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, "baalc  compensauon"  Includes  pre- 
mium pay  uxuler  section  6646(c)(1)  of  UUe 
5.  United  States  Code.* 

"Sec.  3  Section  8348(g)  of  tiUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  with  respect  to 
annuity  benefits  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

"Ssc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  with  respect  to  premium  pay  payable 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  premium  pay 
under  section  5545(c)(1)  of  title  5.  United 
.States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
benefits  under  the  civil  service  retirement, 
group  lUe  insurance,  and  injury  cooipensa- 
tion  provisions  of  such  UUe.  and  for  other 
purposes." 


ine  Clerk   read   the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  and 
Insert: 

•That  title  5.  United  States  Code,  ig 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  6316  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs  after  para- 
graph  (77): 

"•(78)  Assistant  SecreUry  for  Science 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"  '(79)  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and 
Art.  Smithsonian  Institution." 

"(2)  Section  5316  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs  after  paragraDli 
(116): 

"•(117)  Director.  United  States  National 
Museum,    Smltiisonlan    Institution. 

■•■(118)  Director.  Smithsonian  Astrophysl- 
cal    Observatory,    Smithsonian    Instlutlon.'  • 

The  SPE.'VKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate   amendments   were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


TO  ESTABLISH  RATES  OP  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  POSI- 
TIONS  WITHIN  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
rNSTITUTION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15727)  to 
establish  rates  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain positions  within  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bllL 


TO  PROVIDE  TRAINING  OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR  PERSONS  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  iR.R.  17883)  to 
provide  training  opportunities  for  per- 
sons employed  In  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlnp 
the  right  to  object.  Is  a  copy  of  this  bil' 
available,  and  would  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  please  explain  It  in  a  little 
more  detail  to  the  Members  of  tin 
House? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  undertake  to  explain  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R 
17883  Is  to  provide  legislative  authority 
for  the  training  of  legislative  employees 
on  substantially  the  same  basis,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  controls  and  limitations, 
as  already  are  authorized  for  employees 
throughout  the  executive  branch. 

When  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  of  1958  was  developed  in 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, It  was  made  applicable  In  the 
executive  branch  because  of  the  urgent 
need  In  that  branch  disclosed  bv  our 
committee  Investigations,  We  had  not. 
however,  yet  developed  similar  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  needs  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  In  order  that  there  be  no 
unnecessary  delay,  therefore,  we  limited 
that  legislation  to  the  executive  branch. 
I  may  say  that  the  program  has  worked 
admirably,  and  has  proved  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 


We  now  have  very  definite  information 
as  to  the  need  to  extend  employee  train- 
ing authority  to  the  leKislative  branch, 
and  particularly  to  the  employees  who 
serve  under  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  In  fact,  the  problems  faced 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  due  to 
lack  of  any  statutory  authority  for 
training  of  employees,  are  really  the  gen- 
esis of  this  legislation. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  been 
sending  employees  to  training  pi  ot;  rams 
on  a  limited  basis  when  no  e.xpenditure 
of  funds  Is  required  or  when  tlie  em- 
ployees have  been  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  courses  taken 
recently  by  about  40  persons  on  the  elec- 
trical force,  employees  paid  the  training 
and  textbook  fee  of  $35  each. 

In  his  report  to  our  committee,  the 
Architect  explains  that  the  training  pro- 
gram would  be  directed  toward  t-he  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  care  of  buildings 
and  mechanical  equipment.  He  .states 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy  he  attempts 
to  employ  as  helpers  in  the  shops  young 
men  with  potential  for  development  as 
expert  mechanics.  He  has  been  experi- 
encing substantial  difficulty  in  attracting 
trained  mechanics  to  Government  po.si- 
tions  and.  consequently,  any  training 
program  that  he  could  utilize  would  be 
a  definite  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  is  entirely  technical,  to  provide  more 
definitive  and  accurate  legislative  lan- 
guage, and  does  not  alter  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  In  any  way.     One  of  its 
:!nportant  effects  Is  to  make  applicable, 
'othe  proposed  authority  for  training  of 
legislative  employees,   the   fundamental 
limitations  and  controls  which  now  apply 
to  employee   training   In   the   executive 
branch  pursuant  to  the   1958  act.     For 
fxample.  the  definition  of  "training"  in 
•.;iat  act  requires  that  it  be  in  fields  which 
ire  or  will  be  directly  related  to  the  per- 
tirmance    by    the   emplovee    of    official 
iutles.     Section   4106   of   the    1958   act 
carefully  limits  the  time  spent  in  train- 
ing by  non-Government  facilities  in  rela- 
Uon  to  total  man-years  of  work  in  an 
a?ency  and  total  service  by  the  employee 
.selected  for   training.     Section   4107   of 
the  act   forbids    training   in   a    facility 
fthlch  teaches  or  advocates  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  force  or  violence,  or 
which  Is  active  in  carrjing  on  propa- 
ganda or  otherwise  Influencing  legisla- 
tion, or  which   actively  participates  In 
PoUtlcal   campaigns.      Section   4108   re- 
quires certain  minimum  periods  of  con- 
tmued  Government  service  bv  employees 
who  receive  training.     Obviously,  all  of 
these  controls  are  In  the  public  Interest 
and  should  apply  to  the  training  of  any 
Government  employees. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number 
of  sections  and  provisions  In  the  1958  act 
"-■■■Jch  are  designed  specifically  to  suit  the 
^:rcumstances  of  the  organizational  and 
operational  structure  of  the  executive 
oranch,  and  which  are  neither  suitable 
nor  necessary  for  the  legislative  branch 
i-^r  example,  at  various  places  In  the 
^t  authority  and  responsibility  for  di- 
[«:t.  regulation,  approval,  or  other  con- 
trol are  vested  In  the  Civil  Ser\lce  Com- 
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mission.  Nor  are  the  provisions  of  the 
act  for  extensive  training  programs  to 
be  set  up  by  administrative  regulation, 
with  great  formality  and  detail,  neces- 
sary or  applicable  here.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  spells  out  exclusions  of  ap- 
plication of  these  sections  and  parts  of 
sections. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
provides  greater  specificity  than  did  the 
introduced  bill  as  to  parts  of  the  present 
law  which  should  and  should  not  be 
applied  here.  For  instance,  the  intro- 
duced bill  cited  only  a  few  sections  and 
parts  to  which  this  proposed  training 
authorization  would  be  subject.  The 
amendment  applies  all  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing law  which  are  pertinent  by  exclud- 
ing only  those  parts  which  are  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  contribute 
materially  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  per- 
formance by  employees  because  of  the 
increased  knowledge,  proficiencv  and 
skills  which  they  will  gain.  I  am  advised 
that  the  annual  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
less  than  $10,000  per  year,  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  a  good  investment.  It 
will  be  recalled  that,  when  our  committee 
brought  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  to  the  floor  in  1958.  It  wa^ 
with  an  official  estimate  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  any  additional 
direct  costs  would  be  far  outweiched  by 
improved  performance  and  service  which 
ultimately  would  bring  a  substantial  sav- 
ing. According  to  reports  of  perfonn- 
ance  under  that  act,  this  has  proved  out 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  17883  with  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  place  the  balance  of  the  ex- 
planation into  the  Record,  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,   with  that  explanation 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection' 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  17883 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
chapter  41  of  title  5  of  the  United  St.^tes  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  4119.  Employees  of  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives 
"(a)  Subject  to  section  4106ia)  di  (2) 
and  (3).  4107  (a)  and  (c),  and  4108,'  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  may  be  selected  and  as>-igned 
for  training  by,  In,  or  through  Government 
faculties  or  non-Government  facilities  and 
the  expenses  for  training  mav  be  paid  In  the 
.same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  au- 
thorized by  sections  4104,  4105  (ai  and  (b) 
and  4109  for  employees  of  the  departments  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  and  in  accordance  with   regula- 


tions of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  re- 
spect to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  These  regula- 
tions shall  specify  the  extent  to  which  sec- 
tions 4110  and  4111  shall  apply  to  such  of- 
ficers and  employees. 

"The  requirement  In  sections  4108(c)  and 
4106(a)  (2)  that  action  by  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment be  m  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commission  does  not  apply  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Seriate  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  the  President  pro  tempore 
the  Spealcer,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  they  may 
request  m  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "officers  and  employees 
Of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives' 
means  any  person  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
does  not  include  a  Member  of  either  House. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  refer- 
ence to  the  head  of  a  department  means— 

"(1)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate With  respect  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate. 

"(2)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 

"(3)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with  re- 
spect to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  including 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  House  restau- 
rants. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ao- 
propriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MH.    D.ANIEl-S 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oITered  by  Mr.  D.^niels-  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That    (a)    chapter  41   of  title   5.  United 
btates  Code.  Is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 
■  '§  4119.  Employees  of  the  Congress 

"  '(a)  Subject  to  the  exceptions  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  employees  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
(Including  employees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Restaurante  so  long  as  such  restaurants 
are  operated  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Botamc 
Garden)  may  be  selected  and  assigned  for 
training  by.  In,  or  through  Government  facil- 
ities or  non-Government  facilities,  and  the 
expenses  for  such  training  may  be  paid  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  employees  of  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with 
respect  to  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  including  the  above 
referred  to  employees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Restaurants  and  the  United  States  Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

"'(b)  The  following  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  which  pertain  to  the  operational 
structure  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
training  of  employees  of  the  Congress  under 
this  section:  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  section  4101:  section  4102:  section  4103; 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
section (b) .  of  section  4106;  the  last  sentence 
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of  section  4108.  the  words  'under  the  regu- 
latlous  prescribed  under  section  4118ian8) 
of  this  title  and  from  appropriations  or  other 
funds  available  to  the  agency"  In  section  4100 


owner,  or.  if  there  Is  no  spouse,  the  children 
of  such  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
the  priority  of  such  owner  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  In  no 


the  benefit 
edge. 

The    SPEAKER. 


of  the  gentleman's  knowl- 
Without   objection. 
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"'(2)  Eiach  business  holding  a  lease  under 
this  Act  shall  furnish  annually  to  the  Agen- 
cy I  on  such  dale  as  the  .'Vgency  may  by  resru- 
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obligations  on  a  40-year  loan  amounting 
to  the  value  of  the  land. 


must  finance  and  build  on  a  site;  sixth, 
bhe  priority   holder  must  construct  hi.« 
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of  section  4t08.  the  words  "under  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  section  4I18iaii8) 
of  this  title  and  from  appropriations  or  other 
funds  available  to  the  agency"  in  section  4109 
(a),  and  sections  4112,  4113.  4114.  4116. 
4117    and  41  18 

•  ici  The  ClvU  Service  Cominisalon  shall 
proride  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senite.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  such  advice  and  assistance  as  they  may 
request  In  order  to  enaole  sucli  offlclals  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.' 

"lb)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  41 
of  title  5  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
try  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"  Ai\i    employees  of  the  Oongreaa.'  " 

Mr  DANIELS  during  reading  of 
amendment'  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  In  on 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bili.  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time,  waa 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  an  the 
table 


GENERAL  LE.AV'E  TO  EDCTEND 

Mr     DANIELS      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Men\bers 
have  5  leKLsiathe  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  pasaed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey '' 

There  was  no  :'bjectlon. 


WASHINGTON    CHANNEL 
WATERFRONT 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'HR  11428)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  8.  1960.  re- 
lating to  the  Wa-ihington  Channel  water- 
front, with  Senate  amendment  then-to. 
and  consider  the  Senate  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment. 
as  follows 

StrUe  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert 

"TTiat  (1)  the  flrst  sentence  of  section 
4(bi  or  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  Diatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  the  Dnlted  States  to 
transfer  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  title  to  certain  real  property  In  said 
Dlatrlcf.  approved  September  8.  1960  (74 
Stat  872 1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
reason  .if  the  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  August  28,  1968  (73  Stat  983; 
Public  Law  85-821  i  .V 

"(3i  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(bi 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  August  28   1958.' 

•'(3i  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  flrst  sentence  thereof 
the  following  'The  priority  of  opportunity 
created  by  this  section  is  a  personal  right  of 
the  owners  of  businesses  displaced.  In  the 
event  jf  the  death  of  anv  such  owner  of  any 
such  displaced  business    the  spouse  of  nncb 


owner,  or,  if  there  Is  no  spouse,  the  children 
of  such  owner  shail  be  entitled  to  exercise 
the  priority  of  such  owner  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  such  priority  be  otherwise 
transferable  Provided,  however.  That  the 
spouse  or  the  children,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  have  no  greater  priority  than  the  pri- 
ority holder  would  have  had  If  living.  For 
purposes  of  exercising  such  priority,  the 
spouse  or  children,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  deemed  to  t>e  the  owner  of  such  business 
concern  so  displaced  ' 

"(4)  The  last  sentence  In  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
'except  that  If  after  the  end  of  such  one- 
hundred-and-eighty-day  period  the  Agency 
shall  change  the  terms  under  which  real 
property  is  to  be  leased,  or  the  redevelop- 
ment plan  for  the  area  described  In  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  Is  changed  so  as  to  affect 
the  economic  value  of  the  leasehold,  the 
.\gency  shall  In  writing  notify  each  such 
owner  of  the  change  or  changes  so  made  and 
give  to  such  owner  so  notified  a  period  of 
sixty  days  within  which  to  advise  the  Agency 
In  writing  of  his  intention  and  to  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  proceed  as  aforesaid  ' 
"(5)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  '(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  whenever,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ibj ,  the  Agency  offers  leaseholds  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  a  priority  of  opportunity  to 
lease  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  annual  rent  per  square  foot  prescribed 
in  such  lease  shall  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  (I)  6  per  centum  of  the  residual  value  of 
the  land  for  the  prescribed  use  to  which  any 
owner  of  a  displaced  business  concern  shaU 
put  such  land  under  such  lease;  or  (tii  that 
percentage  which  the  Agency  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  In  principal  and  Interest  on  a 
forty-year  loan  In  an  amount  representing 
the  residual  value  of  the  land  under  such 
lease  as  computed  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection.  The  residual  value  of  such  land 
shall  make  due  allowance  for  the  cost  to  the 
owner  of  the  displaced  business  of  ail  im- 
provements and  public  charges  on  such 
land.'  " 

Mr.  DOWDY  (during  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment  > .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Senate  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  Senate 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  la  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Clerk  reading  the  balance 
of  the  amendment — but  would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  give  us  a  little  ex- 
planation, first  of  all.  as  to  'a»  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  amendment  striking 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  is  germane, 
according  to  the  House  rules,  and  <b) 
what  the  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront 
will  be' 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  next 
move  to  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, with  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  after  that  I  would  be 
pleased  to  explain  It.  and  I  think  It  will 
be  easier  to  explain  it  after  that  is  done. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  care  not 
where  the  gentleman  explains  it.  as  long 
as  the  Members  of  the  House  are  given 


the  benefit  of  the  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  DOWDY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to 
HJl.  11428.  with  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk 

AMUfDMCNT       TO       THE       SKNATS       AMENOMtNT 
orFEBED    8Y    MB.    DOWDT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^4r  DowDT  moves  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  11428,  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  Beginning  in 
line  1  on  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  17  on  page  3  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1 5)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sut>8ectton: 

'■(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision  of  law,  whenever,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  the  Agency  offers  leaseholds  to 
persons  entitled  to  a  priority  of  opportunity 
to  lease  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  annual  rent  prescribed  In  such 
lease  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  which  \s 
the  greater  of — 

"  '(A)  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum 
of  the  residual  value  of  the  land  for  the 
pre8crlt>ed  use  to  which  any  owner  of  a  dis- 
placed business  concern  shall  put  such  land 
under  such  lease: 

•"(B)  the  annual  amount  which  the 
Agency  shall  be  required  to  pay  In  principal 
and  interest  on  a  forty-year  loan  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  residual  value  or  the 
land  under  such  lease  which  value  is  the 
residual  value  of  the  land  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Agency.  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection,  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
such  land  was  fnltlally  leased  imder  this 
section;  or 

•■■(C)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  whichever  Ls  greater,  and  (Hi 
50  per  centum  of  the  product  of  the  oc- 
cupancy cost  factor  for  the  class  and  charac- 
ter of  the  business  of  such  lessee  times  the 
amount  by  which  the  lessee's  actual  annua: 
gross  sales  Income  exceeds  the  estimated 
gross  sales  Income  (for  the  class  and  charac- 
ter of  the  displaced  business)  used  by  the 
Agency  In  determining  the  residual  value  of 
the  land  leased  to  such  leasee. 
In  the  case  of  any  land  which  the  Agency 
leases  under  this  section,  the  armual  rent 
prescribed  by  the  Agency  in  the  lease  of  such 
land  shall  not.  during  the  forty-three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  land  waj 
fl-rst  leased  by  the  Agency  under  this  section, 
be  lees  than  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  In 
the  case  of  any  land  which  the' Agency  leases 
under  this  section  to  a  displaced  buslnesi 
the  residual  value  of  such  land — 

"  '(I)  may  be  redetermined  by  the  Agency 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-flve  ye&rs 
from  the  date  such  land  was  first  leased  by 
the  Agency  and  at  the  end  of  each  ten-year 
period   thereafter,  or 

"  '(II)  shall  be  redetermined  by  the  Agen- 
cy if  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-flve  year  pe- 
riod from  the  date  such  land  was  flrst  leased 
by  the  Agency  or  at  the  end  of  each  ten -year 
period  thereafter,  the  lessee  requests  the 
Agency  to  redetermine  such  residual  value 
The  residual  value  of  such  land  shall  mate 
due  allowance  for  the  cost  to  the  owner  of 
the  displaced  business  of  all  improvementj 
and  public  charges  on  such  land,  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  fair  use  value  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  permit  the  re-e«tab- 
Ushment  of  a  business  of  the  class  and  char- 
acter of  such  displaced  business 
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•"(2)  Each  business  holding  a  lease  under 
this  Act  shall  furnish  annually  to  the  Agen- 
cy (on  such  date  as  the  Agency  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe)  a  copy  of  the  sales  tax  re- 
turn filed  by  such  business  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act,  which  copy 
was  furnished  to  the  business  under  section 
I3«(a)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec  47-2615 
(al)  ■■' 

Mr.  DOWDY  (during  reading  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  same  be 
spread  upon  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  ecnileman  ex- 
plain this  to  the  Membens  of  the  House? 

Mr  DOWDY,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  easier 
to  explain  the  entire  thing  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11428,  after  passage 
by  the  House,  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  several  amendments  and  re- 
turned to  the  House  for  concurrence. 
The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  recommend.s  the  acceptance  of 
several  technical  amendments  added  by 
the  Senate  but  proposes  the  substitution 
of  a  new  subsection  i  c  >  in  lieu  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  subsection  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  relocation  of 
small  businesses  displaced  from  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront.  The 
proposed  House  amendment  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  conferences  with  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  which  ap- 
proves the  text  of  the  proposed  House 
amendment  as  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  Senate  amendment.  Dis- 
cussions have  been  had  with  business 
displacees  or  their  representatives  and 
with  financing  Institutions.  The  amend- 
:nent  presents  a  suitable  and  workable 
formula.  Preliminary  discussions  of  the 
language  with  the  Senate  side  indicate 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  without 
necessity  of  a  conference. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  use  of 
land  residual  appraisal  teclmlques  to  set 
land  values  for  establishment  of  lease 
rentals  to  be  paid  by  displaced  water- 
front businesses.  The  House  amendment 
prevents  premature  reappraisals  of  land 
values  which  were  possible  under  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  permits  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  or  the 
lessee  to  secure  a  reappraisal  of  land 
values  after  25  years.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  House  amendment  provides  for 
an  equal  sharing,  between  the  Agency 
and  the  lessee,  of  any  increased  Income 
resulting  from  Increased  gross  sales  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  sales  at  the  time 
of  execution  of  a  lease  The  combined 
provision  for  reappraisals  and  the  shar- 
ing of  Increased  income  is  designed  to 
provide  some  incentive  to  the  displaced 
businesses  to  Increase  their  gross  income 
and  at  the  same  time  give  some  benefit 
w  the  public  from  such  increased  in- 
come. 

The  proposed  House  amendments  meet 
'he  requirement  of  section  102  of  the 
HousiHK  Act  of  1949.  by  providing  a  floor 
"r  minimum  rental  which  will  give  the 
Agency  sufficient  Income  to  pay  Its  loan 
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obligations  on  a  40-year  loan  amounting 
to  the  value  of  the  land. 

H.R.  11428,  as  introduced  and  approved 
by  the  House,  related  to  the  urban  re- 
newal redevelopment  of  the  Washington 
Channel  waterfront  and  was  designed, 
first,  to  preserve  the  priority  for  reloca- 
tion of  the  businesses  displaced  from  that 
area;  second,  to  provide  a  uniform  right 
of  priority  to  all  or  such  business  dis- 
placees; third,  to  provide  that  the  maxi- 
mum fair  use  value,  to  be  established  bv 
the  Agency  for  the  use  of  such  land  by 
displaced  businesses,  should  be  set  by 
residual  land  value  appraisals:  and 
fourth,  to  set  a  floor  on  land  rent  to  be 
paid  by  priority  holders  who  relocate  on 
the  waterfront. 

In  the  Senate,  all  language  after  the 
enacting  clause  was  struck  and  amend- 
ing language  substituted. 

In  the  lEuiguage  of  its  amendment,  the 
Senate  added  two  new  provisions  which 
the  House  considers  acceptable:  First, 
that  the  priority  right  provided  to  busi- 
ness displacees  may  not  be  sold;  and 
second,  that  if  the  percentage  the  Agency 
is  required  to  pay  In  principal  and  in- 
terest on  a  40-year  loan  of  an  amount 
representing  the  residual  value  of  the 
land,  exceeds  6  percent  of  such  residual 
land  value,  the  greater  amount  would  be 
paid  as  rent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  deleted  from  the 
House  bill  the  provision  which  stated 
that  the  land  value  upon  which  the  rental 
charge  was  based  "shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  fair  use  value  economically 
feasible  to  permit  him  to  reestablish  his 
huslness." 

The  intent  of  the  House  in  the  language 
struck  by  the  Senate  was  that  none  of 
the  displaced  businesses  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  rental  on  land  for  relo- 
cation of  his  business  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  fair  use  value  which  would 
permit  economic  existence  to  the  type 
and  quality  of  business.  The  Agency  felt 
that  the  languEige  might  be  interpreted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  relate  to  the  business 
capability  of  a  particular  priority  holder 
without  regard  to  the  average  efficiency 
of  proprietors  of  similar  businesses. 

The  House  proposes  to  restore  the  lan- 
guage in  amended  form  by  providing  that 
the  values  set  "shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum fair  use  value  economically  feasi- 
ble to  permit  the  reestablishment  of  a 
business  of  the  class  and  character  of 
such  business," 

REQUIREMENTS  PLACED  ON  DISPLACED  BUSINESSES 

The  waterfront  renewal  plan  places 
obligations  and  limitations  on  the  busi- 
ness displacee  priority  holders  which  are 
not  found  in  any  other  urban  renewal 
project  in  the  District:  Fii-st.  only  60 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  a  site  may 
be  used  for  building;  second,  the  build- 
ings in  most  Instances,  are  restricted  to 
two  stories;  third,  the  priority  holder  Is 
limited  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  type 
and  character  of  business  and  the  ap- 
proximate scope  of  business  from  which 
he  was  displaced;  fourth,  the  character 
of  the  building  and  construction  must 
conform  to  the  waterfront  plan:  ftfth, 
since  the  land  may  not  be  purchased,  the 
priority  holder  cannot  acquire  legal  title 
to  the  lEuid  or  to  the  building  which  he 


must  finance  and  build  on  a  site;  sixth, 
the  priority  holder  must  construct  his 
building  mainly  on  fresh  filled  ground 
over  what  was  previously  river  bed  with 
consequent  high  construction  costs; 
seventh,  the  priority  holder  mu.st  provide 
public  parking  below  the  ground  level, 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual proprietor  and  such  garages  must 
be  built  around  numerous  tie  rods  which 
run  from  the  new  bulkhead  back  to  the 
undisturbed  earth  toward  Maine  Ave- 
nue; eighth,  in  addition  to  rental  paid 
to  the  Land  Agency,  the  priority  holder 
must  pay  taxes  and  any  other  public 
charges. 

THE    RESIDUAL   APPRAISAL 

Because  of  the  above  factors  and  cost 
burdens  which  must  b  borne  by  the  dis- 
placed business  in  relocating  on  the 
waterfront,  the  residual  method  was 
deemed  the  only  logical  and  fair  way  to 
establish  the  land  value  for  the  pun^oses 
of  setting  a  rental  for  the  use  of  the  land 
In  establishing  such  value,  the  class  and 
character  of  the  business  and  the  size  of 
the  facilities  to  be  used  is  determined 
and  from  these  factors  a  determination  is 
made  as  to  the  probable  gross  sales  which 
may  be  generated  Out  of  the  gross 
sales  amount,  allowance  is  made  for  op- 
erating costs,  based  on  industry  experi- 
ence, a  reasonable  profit,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance which  must  cover  the  occupancy 
cost  for  the  business  which  includes  such 
items  as  principal  and  interest  cost  to 
amortize  the  improvements,  taxes,  other 
public  charges  and  the  land  rental.  After 
the  amounts  necessary  for  amortization, 
interest,  taxes,  and  other  public  charges 
has  been  allocated,  the  remaining  bal- 
ance of  the  occupancy  cost  represents 
that  portion  of  the  gross  income  which  is 
attributable  to  the  value  of  the  land. 
This  land  rent  or  percentage  of  the  gross 
IS  then  capitalized  to  estabUsh  the  fair 
use  value  of  the  land. 

ANTIWINDFALL    PROVISIONS 

Following  the  pa.ssage  of  HR.  11428 
the  Agency  was  concerned  about  wind- 
falls to  the  priority  holders  and  suggested 
amendments  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  excessive  profits  to  business.  It  is 
recognized  that  if  a  residual  appraisal  is 
not  carefully  and  accurately  made,  a  dif- 
ference of  a  verj-  few  percent  could 
mean  charging  the  displaced  business 
more  than  was  justified,  or  re.'^ult  in  an 
understatement  of  the  value  of  the  land 
which  could  result  in  greater  profit.s 
than  anticipated  for  the  displaced  busi- 
ness. It  was  the  House  view  that  since 
there  are  approximately  40  eligible  pri- 
ority holders,  no  antiwindfall  provisions 
were  necessar>-  tc  protect  the  public  since 
in  that  number  of  appraisals,  the  over- 
ages and  the  underages  would  probably 
fairly  well  balance.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, did  not  accept  this  view  and  was 
inclined  to  fear  the  possibility  of  wind- 
falls and  struck  the  language  as  men- 
tioned above  and  stated  the  intent  in  the 
committee  report  that  it  was  expected 
that  the  Agency  would  reappraise  the 
value  of  the  land  periodically  following 
the  relocation  of  business  displacees. 

DimCULTT      IN     FINANCING 

Immediate  problems  were  created  as 
to  the  possibility  of  business  displacees 
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financing  their  construction  under  the 
threat  of  reestabllshment  of  different 
land  values  during  the  period  of  amor- 
tization of  the  cost  of  Improvements  A 
banlcini?  Institution  financing  such  a 
venture,  where  the  proprietor  does  not 
and  cannot  own  the  land,  expects  hla 
borrower  to  have  a  contract  ot  lease,  the 
terms  of  which  are  such  as  to  give  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  availability  of  funds 
over  and  beyond  the  operating  cost  to 
apply  to  the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage. 
The  House  committee  received  expert 
banklntj  testimony  on  this  point  and  the 
matter  wa.s  reexamined  on  the  basis  of 
the  expression  of  Intent  In  the  Senate 
report  Had  the  Senate  amendments 
specitted  that  the  first  reappraisal  not  be 
made  In  less  than  20  years,  and  period- 
ically thereafter,  the  banking  institu- 
tions could  have  financed  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  dlsplacees.  The  House 
amendment  proposes  a  better  antlwlnd- 
fall  formula. 

aUBSTANCK     or     THE     PBOPOSXD     HOUiiX     KhLtHO- 
MBNT    TTi     THE    SENATS     AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  House  amendment  re- 
stores to  the  bill  the  substance  of  lan- 
3;uage  struck  by  the  Senate  which,  as 
modified,  provides  that  the  land  value 
established  by  the  residual  method  •shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  fair  u-se  value 
econ  snilcally  feasible  to  permit  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  business  of  the  class 
and  character  of  such  displaced  busi- 
nesses " 

In  lieu  of  the  Indefinite  periodic  reap- 
praisal of  the  land,  as  Intended  undtr 
the  Seriate  amendment  and  expressed  in 
the  Senate   report,   the   House   amenl- 
ment  provides  that  either  the  Agency  ar 
the  lessee  may  request  a  reappraisal  Df 
the  land  value  by  the  residual  method  it 
the  end  of  25  years  and  at  the  end  of  each 
10  year  period  thereafter.     In  addition, 
there  is  provided  an  annual  adjustment 
by  the  sharing  of  any  income  derived 
from  increased  gross  sales  In  excess  of 
the  estimated  gross  sales  at  the  time  of 
the  original  lease  and  which  amount  tl 
increased  Income  exceeds  the  amount  c  f 
gross  sales  allocated  to  land  rent  out  c  f 
the  total  occupancy  cost  for  the  business 
to  determine  the  amount  of  rent  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  loan  obligations  of  the 
Agency        The     Redevelopment     Lanl 
Agency  believes  tiie  formula  presented  bv 
the  Hiiuse  amendment  serves  the  public 
Interest  better  than  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  Is  fairer  to  the  lessees  and  re- 
moves substantial  financing  problems  for 
lessees      Financing  institutions  indlcat; 
that  tfie  formula  presents  a  suitable  basis 
for  financing  mortgages  for  lessees.    Dis- 
placed businesses  find  the  House  amend- 
ment   more    suitable    tiian    the    Senate 
amenduient      Ttie  House  District  Com- 
mittee  shares   these   views  and   recom- 
mends approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  IL.\LL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  DOWDY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  simply  want 
to  ask  two  questions: 

First,  is  the  eentleman  from  Texas 
sure  that  the  so-called  no-wlndfall  pro- 
visions now  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
the  Seuate.  with  the  House  amendment 


to  the  Senate  amendment,  are  satisfac- 
tory and  win  not  result  In  undue  wind- 
falls to  developers,  which  might  wreck 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront? 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  this  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  committee,  and  also  by  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency,  which  has 
control  of  the  waterfront  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  second 
question  that  I  have  is:  would  there  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  a  requirement 
for  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  due 
to  dlfHculty  In  financii^,  or  lack  of  ade- 
quate "windfall"  to  develop? 

Mr  DOWDY.  None  at  all.  This  is  to 
be  privately  fliianced. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oCfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Mr.  Dowdy  1 . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
TO  ADJUST  LEGISLATIVE  JURIS- 
DICTION BY  UNITED  STATES  OVER 
LANDS  WITHIN  FEDERAL  RE- 
FORMATORY. CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18284) 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
adjust  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  the  Federal  Reformatory  at  Chll- 
llcothe.  Ohio,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Cxller]. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  McCXTLLOCH  1  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  n    18284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ot  the  Untied  States  of 
Amertcn  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not. 
wlttutandlng  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Attorney  General  may,  at  Buch  times  as  he 
may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  all.  or  such  portion  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  relinquishment,  of  the  Juris- 
diction heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
States  over  any  land  within  the  Federal 
Reformatory.  ChllUoothe.  Ohio,  reserving  to 
the  United  States  such  concurrent  or  pjvr- 
tlal  Jurisdiction  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
HeUnqulshment  of  Jurisdiction  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made  by  HUng 
with  the  Ckjvernor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a 
notice  of  such  relinquishment,  which  shall 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  thereof  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  In  such  manner  as  Its  laws 
may  prescribe 

Mr  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Stales  presently  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  comprising 
this  Federal  reformatory.  The  proposal 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
relinquish  to  the  State  of  Ohio  all  or  any 
portion  of  such  jurisdiction  as  he  deems 
necessary  Relinquishment  of  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  accomplished  by  filing 
notice  thereof  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  arul  would  be  efTecUve  upon 


acceptance  by  the  State  in  such  manner 
as  Its  laws  may  prescribe 

This  legislation  Is  needed  because  of  the 
developments  outlined  below  which  will 
result  in  the  ChllUcothe  facility  being 
used  for  State  rather  than  Federal  pur- 
poses.  The  Federal  reformatory  at 
Chlllicothe  Is,  at  the  present  time,  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  its  use  as  a  Federal  correc- 
tional Institution  is  being  discontinued. 
The  number  of  youthful  offenders  under 
treatment  at  this  installation  has  de- 
clined to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  efficient  to  transfer 
the  Inmates  to  other  available  and  more 
suitable  Federal  facilities.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  this  change  in  facility 
utilization  also  will  result  in  substantial 
Improvements  In  the  programs  for  the 
treatment  of  youthful  offenders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ofBclals  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  find  that  the  faclMty  at 
Chlllicothe  would  be  quite  useful  and 
they  are  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  use 
it.  hoping  that  this  addition  and  their 
current  building  program  would  assist 
them  in  developing  a  better  correctional 
system.  Therefore,  the  facility  Is  to  be 
leased  to  the  State  of  Ohio  on  condition 
that  it  be  used  so  that  its  value  as  a  Fed- 
eral correctional  facility  will  be  pre- 
served. The  permit  for  the  State  use  will 
be  revocable,  so  that  the  facility  would 
be  returned  to  Federal  use  If  and  when  a 
need  develops.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  presently  are  preparing  the 
necessary  documents  to  effect  the  con- 
templated transfer.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  lease  will  become  effective 
December  1,  1966. 

Slnc^  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  the  area  on  which  the 
Federal  reformatory  Is  located,  unless 
jurisdiction  is  ceded  by  the  United  States 
and  accepted  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  an 
Incongruous  situation  will  result,  because 
any  future  \iolaUons  of  law  which  take 
place  after  these  premises  are  under 
State  control  would  have  to  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  Federal  courts.  It  Is  there- 
fore desirable  that  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  this  area  be  ceded  to  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  attached  proposal  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  similar  legislation  enacted  In  re- 
cent Congresses.    See.  for  example,  legis- 
lation affectinp  Fort  Sheridan.  111.     75 
Stat.  398;  Public  Law  87-160)  ;  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  Fla.  <76  Stat.  436;  Public  Law 
87-636);    Port   Hancock.   N  J.    <76   Stat 
438;  Public  Law  87-640) ;  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot.  Ogden,  Utah   (76  Stat.  54.5 
Public  Law  87-660) ;  Fort  Devens,  Mai 
<78  Stat.  336;  Public  Law  88-384';  US. 
Naval    Hospital.    Portsmouth.    Va.      78 
Stat.    336;    Public    Law    88-385 »;    For: 
Leavenworth    Military    Reservation    i7:^ 
Stat.  619;  Public  Law  88-501 1  ;  Camp  Mc 
Coy,  Wis.  <79  SUt    582;  Public  Law  89 
144) ;    and  lands  at   the  mouth  of  th. 
Columbia  River  In  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  i80  Stat.  202;  Public 
Law  8&-452). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ui-ge  Uiat  the  bill  be 
passed  I  am  assured  of  favorable  action 
by  the  other  body  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 


Mr.  HARSHA.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  18284  and  urge  its  im- 
mediate adoption.     As  has  been  pointed 
out  a  rather  peculiar  situation  will  arise 
in  this  instance.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment   is    negotiating    a    lease    of   these 
premises  with  the  State  of  Ohio.     The 
Federal  Government  over  my  strong  ob- 
jection has  determined   they   no  longer 
need  the  facilities  at  Chlllicothe,  Ohio. 
Fortunately  for  the  area  the  State  had 
the  foresight  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  is  going  to  continue  these 
facilities   in    operation    through    a    pro- 
gram of  its  own.  as  I  shall  .subsequently 
outline.    But  because  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  land, 
it  is  necessary  to  relinquish  such  portion 
of  that  jurisdiction  as  will  not  only  ex- 
pedite  the   lease   negotiatioas   but   also 
provide  for  umform  administration  and 
operation  of  the  facilities  by  the  State. 
It  would  be  cumbersome  to  have  an 
operation  in  part  under  State  law  and  In 
part  under  Federal  law.     As  an  example, 
if  this  bill  does  not  pass,  any  violation 
committed  on  the  premises,  even  after 
the  State   had    accepted    the    property 
under    a    leasehold    agreement,    would 
have  to   be   prosecuted    In   the    Federal 
courts.    This  would  lead  to  many  prob- 
lems and  create  an  undesirable  situa- 
tion to  say  the  least.     It  could  even  raise 
questions  as  to  the  legality  of  any  lease 
and  possibly  hold  up  the  action  of  the 
State. 

The  continued  use  of  this  reformatoiy 
by  another  governmental  agency,  name- 
ly, the  State  of  Ohio,  will  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  loss  of  Federal 
activity  at  this  institution. 

I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  ever  since  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  close  down  the  refonnatoi-y  be- 
cause of  changes  in  its  overall  program, 
and  have  worked  toward  this  mutually 
beneficial  arrangement. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  Is  In  a  position  to  lease  the 
reformatory  and  thus  maintain  it  into 
the  future.  I  would  not  want  a  legal 
technicality  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Ohio  officials  have  presented  a  sound 
proposal  for  utilizing  the  facility  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  opportunitv  to 
accelerate  their  long-range  development 
program.  This  bill  will  expedite  the 
acquisition  of  this  facility  and  will  allow 
a  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the 
facility  with  a  minimum  of  Inconven- 
ience. There  Is  adequate  precedence  for 
-his  legislation  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  his  letter  to  the 
speaker  and  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  lead  the  third 
-ime.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
'oasider  was  laid  on  the  Ubie 
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PRTNTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  237,  "SINO- 
SOVIET  CONFLICT  AND  ITS  IM- 
PLICATIONS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  re- 
port on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1034,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concuirent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1034 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Se-nate  concurring),  That  an  additional 
three  thousand  copies  of  House  Document 
237.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Slno-Sovlet  Conflict  and  Its  ImpUca- 
Uons",  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


■VABLING  COURTS  TO  DEAI,  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY     WITH     NARCOTIC 

ADniCTTON 

Mr  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
^Port  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HR 
^157.  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
■  wtes  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal 
^ore  effectively  with  the  problem  of  nar- 
-otlc  addition,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  FOR 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY^ HEARINGS  BY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con  Res.  109)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  certain  hearings  of  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  109 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  one  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  the  hearings  held  bv  its  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on 
physician  ownership  in  pharmacies  and  drug 
companies  (Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session),  price  discrimination  legislation 
(Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session)  and 
distribution  problems  affecting  small  busi- 
ness   (Eighty-ninth   Congress,   first  session). 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEARINGS  BY  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING  ON  ■DETECTION 
AND  PREVENTION  OP  CHRONIC 
DISEASE  UTILIZING  MULTIPHASIC 
HEALTH  SCREENING  TECH- 
NIQUES" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  110)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
"Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
Disease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health 
Screening  Techniques,"  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  conslderaton. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  110 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives C07icurri7ig) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Commlt- 
-.ee  on  Aging  four  thousand  additional  copies 
of  hearings  held  September  20.  21,  and  22, 
1966,  m  Waslilngton,  District  of  Columbia, 
titled  "Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
Disease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screen- 
ing Techniques." 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING    FUNDS    FOR    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged report  on  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
1038)  to  provide  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1038 
Resolved,    That    the    further    expenses    of 
conducting    the   studies    and    Investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  19  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee"  on  the 
Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $50,000,  including  ex- 
penditures  for  the  employment  of   experts, 
special   counsel,   clerical,   stenographic,    and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  mem- 
bers   and    employees    while    engaged   in    the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized  by  such  committee  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation  of   any   subject   which   is   being   In- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  fur- 
nish  the   Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion information  with  respect  to  any  study  or 
investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  $50,000,"  and  in- 
sert "$20,000,". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


RELATING  TO  THE  COMPENSATION 
OF  CERTAIN  PER.SONNEL  OF  THE 
HOUSE  PRESS  GALLERY.  THE  OF- 
FICIAL REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES. 
AND  THE  CLERKS  TO  THE  OFFI- 
CIAL REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  a  resolution  'H.  Res. 
1055 »  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


276^t.s 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  foi-         The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to         Mr    FELLY.     Mr    Speaker,   reser.i;,^ 
•o*s  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary-     the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 


October  19,  liuin    I    ^^.^^^^^  jg^  jg^^ 
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I  IV^J-JOt 


K^vouuvr    lif,    lifOlj 


October  19,  1966 


The  Cleric  read  the  fesoTuUon.  m  fol- 
lows 

a    RJES    1066 

RfsoUed.  Th»t.  lai  until  otberwUe  pro- 
vided by  law  »nd  effective  the  Orst  cUjr  of 
the  firs;  caonth  which  b«giiu  oo  or  alter 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  reaolutlon  the 
r«te  of  basic  compeiiaatlon  of — 

I  1  I  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  Pieas 
Oallery  shai;  be  $6.*0<J  per  annum. 

(2)  the  Plrst  Aaslstant  Superintendent  of 
the  H.,>u»e  Press  OaIler>-  shall  be  M.800  f>er 
annum. 

(3  I  the  Third  Anlstaat  Superintendent  of 
the  H  >use  Press  Gallery  shall  t>e  13.300  («r 
annuro. 

(♦>  tfte  fourth  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  House  Press  Oallery  shall  be  M.MO 
per  annum 

I  3  »  the  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  lonpert 
Berv;.-e  as  a  Debate  Reporter  shall  be  kncwn 
as  Che  Chief  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Ifouse 
of  Kepresentatlvee  and  shall  be  paid  bikstc 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  99.000  per  an- 
num 

1 6'  other  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  each  shall  be 
paid  basic  compensation  at  the  rate  of  18.880 
per  *nnum; 

1 7 )  the  cleric  to  the  OOlctal  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  House  shall  be  •5.426  per 
annum. 

i8i  the  number  one  assistant  clerk  to  the 
Officlii!  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House 
shall  be  %^3fX)  per  annum. 

i9i  the  number  two  assistant  clerk  of  the 
Offlc'.a:  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House 
shall  be  t3  730  per  annum. 

ibi  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessaj-y  to  carry  out 
subsection  (ai  of  this  reoolutlo  i  shall  be 
paid  lut  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Ho-iae 
of  Representatives 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  obJectloM  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION PY)R  SERVICES  PER- 
FORMED BY  E\rPIX^YEES  IN  THE 
HOUSE  PUBIJCATIONS  DISTRIBU- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr  PT^IEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  CommiUee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  a  resolution  H.  Res 
1056 »  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  Clerk  read  Che  resolution,  as 
follow.s 

H  Res  1056 
Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  there  Is  authorl2«l  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  con'.mgeru  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
eesary  to  pay  L-omp«"nsa:i()n  to  each  employee 
of  the  Publlratlnns  Distribution  Service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  all  serv- 
toes  performed  by  such  employee  In  excess  of 
the  normal  workday  where  such  services  are 
authorized  by  the  0>mmlttee  in  House  Ad- 
ministration Such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  rate  of  compensation  otherwise  paid  to 
such  employee  with  a  12  26  minimum  This 
reaolutlon  shai:  take  effect  on  October  14 
19M,  and  payments  made  under  this  reaolu- 
tlon shall  be  terminated  as  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  determines  necessary. 
but  not  later  than  Novembsr  15.  I0«fl 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objec-tlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
coUeaflTue,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  Is  an  additional  hourly  rate  In 
the  Interest  of  equity  and  Justice,  but 
primarily  In  order  to  accomplLsh  the 
cleanup  of  all  of  the  mailing  and  folding 
room  work  which  is  stashed  on  sleds  in 
the  basement  of  the  Cannon  Building 
and  the  Longworth  Building,  campaign 
material  and  educational  material  dis- 
tributed by  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
at  the  yearend?  Is  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  resolution? 

Mr  FRIEDEL  That  is  the  primary 
purpose  You  have  described  it  very 
well 

Mr  HALL  I  hope  that  I  was  generous, 
Mr  Speaker.  In  addressing  the  rhalrman 
and  In  phrasing  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution All  I  really  need  to  know  of  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Mr  Speaker,  is 
whether  or  not  the  resolution  does  have 
a  limitation  on  It  between  October  14. 
1966,  and  November  15.  1966;  and  if  It 
would  preclude  the  permanent  hiring  of 
additional  personnel  for  this  stopgap 
measure 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  This  is  only  temporary 
employment  for  overtime  work  It  would 
not  preclude  the  employment  of  any  oth- 
er employees  to  fill  the  positions  avail- 
able 

Mr  HALL  Would  it  set  a  precedent 
for  hourly  rates  In  the  future? 

Mr  FRIEDEL     No 

Mr  H.^LL     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  am  astounded  to  hear 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  aptly 
describejl  the  purpose  of  this  measure, 
because  he  said  It  was  for  political  ex- 
penditures It  Is  my  imderstandlng  the 
folding  room  Ls  not  to  send  out  anything 
of  a  political  nature. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  did  not  understand 
It  to  be  of  a  political  nature 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  .'■prrvnsidfr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF   1958 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R  18021)  to 
amend  the  Small  Buslnevss  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  hill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  U- 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  reserMn^ 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  merely  wish  to  be  assured  by  he 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  he  will  instrt 
in  the  Record  the  Information  which  w^ 
requested  when  this  legislation  came  up 
the  other  day  and  which  was  not  avail- 
able to  the  objectors,  which  was  the  rea- 
son we  asked  to  have  the  bUl  passed  o\er 

Mr.  PATMAN  Yes,  I  sliall  be  very 
glad  to  do  that.  It  Is  a  statement  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

Mr  PELLY.  Which  merely  points  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  Uiis 
legislation 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  Is  correct  The 
other  day.  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out. 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  call,  this  bill 
was  objected  to  because  certain  informa- 
tion was  not  readily  available.  Since 
that  time,  the  information  has  t)een  fur- 
nished to  the  objectors,  and  I  under- 
stand the  objectors  no  longer  are  op- 
posed 

Mr.  PELLY  U  the  gentleman  will  as- 
sure me  that  this  is  the  letter  dated 
October  18,  addressed  to  the  chairman 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes.  The  letter  is 
dated  October  18. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  letters  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters  are  £is  follows: 

Small  Bcsinsss  Administvation. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  17,  1966 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency.    House    of    Represent ative:t, 
Washington.  DC 
Deas  Ms.  Chairman:   The  Small  Buflnesi 
Administration  urges  prompt  enactment  ol 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Aot  Amend- 
menU  of  1966  (HR    18021). 

This  bin  Is  essential  to  Improve  the  or- 
ganization of  SEA  and  to  strengthen  th( 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Agency  over  the 
small  business  Investment  company  program 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bkxnaro  L.  Boutin. 

Administrator 

Small  Business  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  October  18, 1966 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  of  Representatiief. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  In  view  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  concerning  H.R.  18021 — "Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1966" — I  submit  the  following  comments 

These  amendments  were  proposed  afief 
hearings  t>efore  the  House  Select  Commlltet 
on  Small  Business,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  before  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senat* 
Oovernment  Operations  Committee. 

All  of  these  hearings  showed  there  werf 
serlovis  problems  which  affected  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  program 
These  problems  are  the  result  of  serloui 
deficiencies  In  the  program  itself — defi- 
ciencies which  can  and  must  be  corrected 
As  soon  as  I  became  Adminl»trati.>r  in  M»y 
of  this  year,  I  began  aji  exhaustive  examlns- 
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t;on  of  the  program.  I  used,  and  I  am  con- 
tiiuiing  to  use  the  full  administrative  au- 
thority that  I  have  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies However.  It  became  quite  clear 
Uiat  administrative  remedies  which  were 
available  to  SBA  were  Insufficient  to  com- 
pletely solve  the  problems. 

A  bin  was  Introduced  In  The  Senate  and 
amended  In  the  House  to  provide  SBA  with 
the  additional  administrative  authority.  It 
represents  the  minimum  new  authority 
needed  to  regulate  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram as  Congress  Intends  It  should  be  carried 
out. 

Briefly,  the  effect  of  this  bill.  H.R  18021. 
!s  to  require  licenced  Small  BiLslness  In- 
vestment Companies  to  adhere  to  regula- 
tions with  resiJect  to  the  prompt  filing  of 
required  reports,  which  are  essential  to  ap- 
propriate evaluation  of  their  operations 
under  the  Act.  As  many  as  15'1!  of  the 
licensees  have  failed  to  file  reports  at  all. 
In  most  Instances  we  found  that  failure  to 
file  reports  was  a  prime  Indication  of  other 
types  of  violations.  With  the  admlnlstra- 
Uve  authority  we  now  have  we  can  only  is- 
sue cease  and  desist  orders,  or  suspend 
SBIC  licenses  HR  18021  establishes  a 
nominal  penalty.  Thus  we  will  be  able  to 
require  SBIC's  to  file  within  a  prescribed 
time  or  suffer  a  penalty.  This  method  is 
used  by  other  regulatory  agencies. 

Another  important  provision  of  H  R  18021 
allows  us  to  proceed  against  an  individual 
who  has  caused  an  SBIC  to  violate  our  Act 
and  regulations,  instead  of  proceeding 
sgalnst  the  corporate  entity  behind  which 
the  Individual  violators  previously  did  hide. 
As  examples  of  some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing SBA  In  the  performance  of  o\ir  responsi- 
bilities I  might  list  some  of  the  violations 
which  we  hope  this  legislation  will  help  to 
combat  in  the  future 

One  Is  confllcu  of  Interest.  Involving  loans 
10  compenles  completely  owTied  or  con- 
troUed  by  SBICs  or  their  principals  Another 
Is  cross-dealing,  which  Involves  loans  by 
one  SBIC  to  small  businesses  completely 
controlled  by  another  SBIC  aJid  vice-versa. 
Another  violation  Is  control  of  more  than 
one  SBIC  by  the  same  Individuals.  An- 
other Is  boot-strapping,  which  Involves  the 
.securing  of  private  loans  by  an  Individual 
starting  an  SBIC.  who  then  uses  govern- 
ment funds  to  pay  off  the  private  lo&n.  An- 
other violation  Is  relendlng.  which  occurs 
when  an  SBIC  loans  government  money  to 
companies  which  then  lend  to  otherwise  In- 
eligible borrowers  There  are  many  other 
violations. 

The  tools  sought  In  this  legislation  are 
absolutely  essential  In  order  for  SBA  to 
conduct  this  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  businessman  They  are  also  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Time  Is  of  the  essence — this  legislation  is 
needed  now!  Delay  wK.  only  result  in  the 
continuous  loss  of  government  funds,  and 
further   harm    to   small    businesses. 

This  Agency  fully  supports  H.R.  18021  In  lt« 
present  form  and  the  Bure«u  of  the  Budget 
has  no  objections  to  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  L    BofxTN. 

j4dministrafor. 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    frtMn 
Texas? 
Thr'e  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  18021 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Inveet- 

ment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it   enacted    by   the    Senate  and   House 

0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America   in    Congress   assembled,   That   this 


Act   may    be   cited    as   the    "Small    Business 
Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1966  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"establishment  op  small  busi.ness 
investment  division 

"Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  estHbllshed  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a  divi- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Division.  The  Division  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Associate  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  by  law  for  other  Associate  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion." 

Sec.  3.  Section  308  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  and 
the  Administration  shall  (in  addition  to  any 
authority  otherwise  vested  by  this  Act)  have 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  set  forth 
In  the  Small  Business  Act.  and  the  provisions 
of  sections  13  and  16  of  that  Act.  ln.sofar  as 
applicable,  are  extended  to  the  functions  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Administration 
under  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  Administration  shall  Include  in 
Its  annual  report,  made  pursuant  to  section 
lOla)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  its  operations  under  thLs 
Act.  Such  report  shall  set  forth  the  amount 
of  losses  sustained  by  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  such  operations  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  total  losses  which  the  Government  can 
reasonably  expect  to  Incur  as  a  result  of  such 
operations  during  the  then  current  fiscal 
year." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  section  heading  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"revocation    and    suspension    of    licenses; 
cease  and  desist  orders" 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "revoked  or"  before  "sus- 
pended": 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  d  i  "Ad- 
ministration, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  license"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Administration":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  "for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  license." 

(c)  Section  309(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Where  a  licensee  or  any  other  per- 
son has  not  complied  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto  by  the  Administration,  or  is 
engaging  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  such  Act  or  regulation, 
the  Administration  may  order  such  licensee 
or  other  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
action  or  failure  to  act.  The  Administration 
may  further  order  such  licensee  or  other 
person  to  take  such  action  or  to  refrain  from 
such  action  as  the  AdmlnLstratlcn  deems 
necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the  Act 
and  the  regulatlocus.  The  Administration 
may  also  suspend  the  license  of  a  licensee. 
against  whom  an  order  has  been  issued, 
until  such  licensee  compiles  with  such  order.  ' 

(d)  Section  800(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "Ucensee",  the  first 
place  It  appears,  the  following:  "and  any 
other  person": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "inform  the  licensee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"set  forth"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "licensee",  the  last 
place  it  appears,  the  following:  "and  any 
other  person  involved":  and 

1 4)  by  inserting  before  "suspending",  each 
place  it  appears,  the  following:  "revoking 
or". 

(e)  Section  309(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "licensee",  the  first  place 
It  apptears,  the  following:  ".  or  other  person 
against  whom  an  order  Is  issued.". 

(f)  Section  309(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If 
any  licensee  or  other  person  against  which 
or  against  whom  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  section  falls  to  obey  the  order,  the 
Administration  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  within  the  circuit 
where  the  licensee  has  its  principal  place 
of  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  order, 
and  shall  file  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  other  jjerson"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence. 

Sec  5  Section  310  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "examinations 
and  investications";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  310.". 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany shall  be  subject  to  examinations  made 
by  direction  of  the  Administration  by  exam- 
iners selected  or  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  cost  of  such  examinations. 
Including  the  compensation  of  the  exam- 
iners, may  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istration be  assessed  against  the  company 
examined  and  when  so  assessed  shall  be 
paid  by  such  company.  Every  such  com- 
pany shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Admin- 
istration at  such  times  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Administration  may  require:  except 
that  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
exempt  from  making  such  reports  any  such 
company  which  is  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  avoid  duplication  in 
reporting  requirements." 

Sec  6.  Section  311  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  have  au- 
thority to  act  as  trustee  or  receiver  of  the 
licensee.  Upon  request  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  court  may  appoint  the  Administra- 
tion to  act  In  such  capacity  unless  the  court 
deems  such  appointment  inequitable  or 
otherwise  inappropriate  by  reason  of  the 
special  circumstances  Involved  " 

Set  7.  Title  III  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"removal     or     StTSPENSION     OF     DIRECTORS     AND 

opricERs  or  licensees 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Administration  may 
serve  upon  any  director  or  officer  of  a  licensee 
a  written  notice  of  its  intention  to  remove 
him  from  office  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Administration,  such  director  or  officer — 

"(1)  has  willfully  and  knowingly  com- 
mitted any  substantial  violation  of — 

"(A)    this  Act. 

"(B)  any  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act, 
or 

"(C)  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has 
become  final,  or 

"(2)  has  willfully  and  knowingly  com- 
mitted or  engaged  in  any  act.  omission,  or 
practice    which     constitutes     a     substantial 
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breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  otBcer.  and  that  such  violation  or  such 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  is  one  involving  per- 
sonal dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  director 
or  officer 

".i),  In  respect  to  any  director  or  ofHcer 
referred  to  in  sutwectlon  (a),  the  Adminis- 
tration may.  If  it  deems  It  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  licensee  or  the  interests  of 
the  /.dmlnlatratlon,  by  written  noUce  to  such 
effect  served  upon  such  director  or  officer, 
suspend  him  from  office  and  or  prohibit  him 
from  further  parUclpatlon  In  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  licensee. 
Such  suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall  be- 
come effecUve  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and.  uniess  stayed  by  a  court  In  pr(x;eedlQga 
authorized   by  subsection   (d),  shall  remain 


suspension  and. 'or  prohibition  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  such  Information,  indictment,  or 
complaint  is  finally  disposed  of  or  until  ter- 
nUnated  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon.  In  the  event 
that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect 
to  such  offense  Is  entered  against  such  di- 
rector or  officer,  and  at  such  time  as  such 
Judgment  is  not  subject  to  further  appel- 
late review,  the  Administration  may  Issue 
and  serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  an 
order  removing  him  from  office.  A  copy  of 
such  order  shall  b«  served  upon  such  U- 
censee.  whereupon  such  director  or  ofBcer 
shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such 
licensee  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Administration  from  thereafter  institut- 
ing proceedings  to  suspend  or  remove  such 


this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  speclflcaiiy 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  Administration. 

"XTNLAWFUL  ACTS  AND  OMISSIONS  BY  OFTTCERS 
OIRBCTOBS,  EMPLOYEES,  OB  AGENTS;  BREACH 
OF  riDDClART   DtTTT 

"Sec  314.  (a)  Wherever  a  licensee  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  is- 
sued  thereunder  by  reason  of  Its  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  thereof  or  by  reason 
of  lu  engaging  In  any  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  wrtll  constitute  a  violation 
thereof,  such  violation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  also  a  violation  and  an  unlawful  act  on 
the  part  of  any  person  who.  directly  or  in- 
directly, authorizes,  orders,  participates  in, 
or  causes,   brings   about,   counsels,  aids   or 


the  purposes  of  tills  section  make  any  alter- 
naUve  requirements  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

"JURISDICTION    AND    SERVICE    OF    PP.OCESS 

"Sec.  316.  Any  suit  or  action  brought  un- 
der section  308,  309,  311,  313.  or  315  by  the 
Administration  at  law  or  in  equity  to  enforce 
any  liability  or  duty  created  by,  (ir  to  enjoin 
any  rtolatlon  of,  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  promulgated  tht^reunder.  shall 
be  brought  In  the  district  wherein  the 
lloensee  maintains  Its  principal  office,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  In  any 
district  In  which  the  defendant  maintains 
its  principal  office  or  transacts  btisiness,  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found." 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  iS. 
3695)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 


I  had  waited  for  the  appropriate  time  for 
a  Senate  bill  to  come  up  with  a  unanl- 
mous-coiisent  request.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  my  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  objects? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  bill.  S.  3695.  is  just 
being  u.sed  as  a  vehicle  to  expedite  pas- 
sage of  important  small  business  legisla- 
tion. We  want  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  hill  nnH 


^'-"a   in    uongress   assembled.   THat   thl«     other  person"; 


practice    which     constitutes    a    substantial 
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breach  of  hU  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  olficer.  and  that  such  violation  or  such 
breach  of  flduclary  duty  U  one  Involving  per- 
sonal dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  director 
or  officer 

"(b  In  respect  to  any  director  or  ofBcer 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  the  Admlnls- 
traUon  may.  If  It  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  licensee  or  the  Interests  of 
the  Administration,  by  written  notice  to  such 
effect  served  upon  such  director  or  officer, 
suspend  him  from  office  and  or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  licensee. 
Such  suspension  and  or  prohibition  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and.  unless  stayed  by  a  court  In  proceedings 
authorized  by  subsection  (d).  shall  remain 
In  effect  pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  served  under  subsection  (a)  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Administration  shall  dls- 
nilaa  the  charges  specified  In  such  notice, 
or.  If  an  order  of  removal  and  or  prohibition 
Is  Issued  against  the  director  or  officer,  until 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order.  Copies 
of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  eerved  upon 
the  Interested  licensee. 

"lO  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director  or  i^mcer.  as  provided  In  sube«ctlon 
(ai.  shall  conuin  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constUuUng  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  flji 
a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sUty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  is  set  by  the  AdmlnUUatlon  at  the  re- 
quest of  (1)  such  director  or  .^jfBcer  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  or  (2)  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Unlewi  such  dUec- 
tor  or  officer  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  In 
person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented 
to  the  issuance  of  an  (jrder  of  such  removal. 
In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  Jxe 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Admin- 
istration shall  find  that  any  of  the  grounds 
specified  In  such  noUce  has  been  establlsTed. 
the  Administration  may  Issue  such  oi  iers 
of  removal  from  office  as  It  deems  appropri- 
ate Any  such  order  shall  become  effective 
at  the  expiraUon  of  thirty  days  after  service 
up<jn  iuch  licensee  and  the  director  or  officer 
cor.cerned  (except  In  the  case  of  an  order 
Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  bee. me 
effective  at  the  time  specified  therein)  Such 
order  shall  remain  effective  and  enforc  ble 
except  to  such  extent  aa  it  is  stayed,  modified 
t«rmlnated.  or  set  aside  by  action  of  the 
Administration  or  a  reviewing  court 

"(di  Within  ten  days  after  any  director  or 
oOcer  has  been  suspended  from  office  aiid/or 
prohibited  from  participation  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  a  licensee  under  sub- 
section (b).  such  director  or  officer  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  tor 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  home  office 
of  the  licensee  Is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, fcur  a  suy  of  such  suspension  and/or 
prohibition  pending  the  compleUon  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  served  upon  such  director  or  officer 
under  suboectlon  (at.  and  such  court  shall 
havP  jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension 
and  or  prohibition. 

"'?'  Whenever  any  director  or  officer  of  a 
licensee  !,  charged  !n  any  Information  In- 
dictment nr  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  in  a  felony  Involving  dis- 
honesty >r  breach  of  trust,  the  Admlnlstra- 
tkm  may,  by  written  notlc*  s«rved  upon  such 
director  or  offlcer  suspend  him  from  office 
*iid  or  prohibit  him  from  further  participa- 
tion :n  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  llcerisee  A  copy  .f  juch  notice 
shall  also  be  serv*^  upon  the  :iL-»!.see      Such 


suspenMon  and.'or  prohibition  ahall  remain  In 
effect  until  such  Information,  indictment,  or 
complaint  Is  finally  disposed  of  or  until  ter- 
minated by  the  Administration.  In  the  event 
that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect 
to  such  offense  la  entered  against  such  di- 
rector or  offlcer.  and  at  such  time  as  such 
Judgment  is  not  subject  to  further  appel- 
late review,  the  Administration  may  Issue 
and  serve  up>on  such  director  or  offlcer  an 
order  removing  him  from  office.  A  copy  of 
such  order  shall  be  served  upon  such  li- 
censee, whereupon  such  director  or  officer 
ahall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such 
licensee  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Administration  from  thereafter  Institut- 
ing proceedings  to  suspend  or  remove  such 
director  or  officer  from  office  and  or  to  pro- 
hibit him  from  ftirther  participation  m  li- 
censee affairs,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
or  (b). 

■■(f)(1)    Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judicial 
district   or    in    the    territory    in    which    the 
principal  office  of  the  licensee  Is  located  un- 
less the  party  afforded  the  hearing  consents 
to  another  place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code      After 
such  hearing,  and  within  ninety  days  after 
the  Administration  has  notified  the  parties 
that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  It  for 
final  decision,  the  Administration  shall  ren- 
der Its  decision  i  which  shall  Include  findings 
of    fact   upon    which    Ita  decision    Is   predi- 
cated) and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order 
or  orders  consistent  with   the  provisions  of 
this   section      Judicial   review  of   any   such 
order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  In  this 
subsection.      Unless  a  petition   for  review  Is 
timely   filed   lu   a  court  of   appeals   of   the 
United    States,    as    hereinafter    provided    In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  there- 
after untU  the  record  In  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Administration 
may  at  any  time,   upon  such  notice  and  In 
such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  mod- 
ify, terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order. 
Upon  such  filing  of  the  record,  the  Admin- 
istration may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order  with  permL^lon  of  the  court 
■■(31    Any   party   to  such   proceeding   may 
obtain    a   review    of    any   order   served    pur- 
suant  to  paragraph    (1)    of  this  subaectlon 
(other  than  an  order  issued  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  director  or  officer  concerned,  or 
an  order  iMued  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section),   by   filing  In   the  court  of  ap(>eals 
of  the  United  States  for  the  clrcxat  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  licensee  Is  located. 
or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the    District    of    Columbia    Circuit,    within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such 
order,   a   written   petiuon   praying   that   the 
onler    of    the    AdmUilntratlon    be    modified, 
terminated,   or   set    aside      A   copy   of  such 
petition  shall   be  forthwith   transmitted   by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Administration, 
and  thereupon  the  Administration  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record   In   the  proceeding, 
as  provided  in  section  2113  of  Utle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code      Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
which   upon   the   filing  of  the  record   shall, 
except   as  provided  in   the   last  sentence  of 
said   paragraph   ( 1 ) .  be  exclusive,  to  affirm, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or 
In    part,    the   order   of    the    Administration 
Review  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as 
provided    In    the    Administrative    Procedure 
Act.    The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
shall    be    final,   except   that    the   same  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  certiorari  as  provided  in  section   1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  Slates  Code. 

"  (  8 1    The   oooimencement   of   proceedings 
for  Judicial  review   under  parajpraph    (2)    of 


this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered   by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  Administration. 
"vnrLAwruL  acts  ano  omissions  by  omcms 
oougcToas.   empuotecs.   or   agents:    breach 

or  riDDCIABT   DtTTT 

"Skc.  314.  (a)  Wherever  a  licensee  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  regulation  is- 
sued  thereunder  by  reason  of  Its  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  thereof  or  by  reason 
of  Its  engaging  in  any  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
thereof,  such  violation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  also  a  violation  and  an  unlawful  act  on 
the  part  of  any  person  who.  directly  or  in- 
directly, authorizes,  orders,  participates  in, 
or  causes,  brings  about,  counsels,  aids,  or 
abets  In  the  commission  of  any  acts,  prac- 
tices, or  transactions  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute.  In  whole  or  In  part,  such 
violation. 

■■(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
director,  employee,  agent,  or  other  par- 
ticipant In  the  management  or  conduct  i/. 
the  affairs  of  a  licensee  to  engage  In  any  aci 
or  practice,  or  to  omit  any  act.  In  breach 
of  his  flduclary  duty  as  such  offlcer.  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  participant.  If.  as  a  re- 
sult thereof,  the  licensee  has  suffered  or  !.■; 
In  Imminent  danger  of  suffering  financl. 
lose  or  other  damage. 

■'(c)    Except  with  the  written  consent    • 
the  Administration.   It  shall   be   unlawful 
"(1)    for  any  person  hereafter  to  take  r' 
flee  as  an  offlcer.  director,  or  employee  of 
licensee,  or  to  become  an  agent  or  partlcip.u 
In    the   conduct   of   the   affairs   or   manag- 

ment  of  a  licensee.  If 

"(Ay   he  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or 
any    other    criminal    offense    Involving   dls 
honeety  or  breach  of  trust,  or 

"(B)  he  has  been  found  clvUly  liable  in 
damages,  or  has  been  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily enjoined  by  an  order.  Judgment,  o: 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurlsdlctlo:. 
by  reason  of  any  act  or  practice  Involving 
fraud  or  breach  of  trust:  or 

"(2)  for  any  person  to  continue  to  serTc 
in  any  of  the  above-deecrlbed  capacities,  if 

"(A)  he  Is  hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  any  other  criminal  offense  InvoUIng  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust,  or 

'■(B)  he  Is  hereafter  fcmnd  cIvUly  liable  1^ 
damages,  or  is  permanently  or  temporarily 
enjoined  by  an  order.  Judgment,  or  decrw 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  by  rea- 
son of  any  act  or  practice  Involving  fraud  o: 
breach  of  trust. 

"PENAi-TiEa  AND  roRjxrruKxs 
"Sbc.  310.  (a)  Btxcept  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  secUon.  a  licensee  which 
violates  any  reg:ulatlon  or  written  directive 
issued  by  the  Administrator,  requiring  tho 
filing  of  any  regular  or  special  report  pur- 
suant to  secUon  310(b)  of  this  Act.  sha;. 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civu 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  ol  the  llcen.^ee's 
failure  to  file  suoh  report,  unless  It  Is  shown 
that  vuch  failure  Is  due  to  reaaonable  cause 
and  not  due  to  willful  neglect.  The  civil 
penalties  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  a  clvU  action  brought  by  the 
Administration. 

"(b)  The  Administration  may  by  rules  and 
regulations,  or  upon  application  of  an  In- 
toreeted  party,  at  tmy  time  previous  to  such 
failure,  by  order,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  exempt  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
small  business  Investment  company  from  the 
provUlons  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. If  the  Administration  finds  thst 
such  action  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  Interest  or  the  protection  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon.     The  Administration  may  (or 


the  purposes  of  this  section  make  any  alter- 
native requirements  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

"JUBISOICnON    AND    SERVICE    OF    moCESS 

"Ssc.  316.  Any  suit  or  action  broujjht  un- 
der section  308.  309.  311.  313.  or  315  by  the 
.administration  at  law  or  In  equity  to  enforce 
&ny  liability  or  duty  created  by.  or  to  enjoin 
any  violation  of.  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  reg-iila- 
tlon.  or  order  promulgated  thereunder,  shall 
be  brought  In  the  district  wherein  the 
licensee  maintains  Its  principal  office,  and 
prtjcess  In  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
district  in  which  the  defe.idant  maintains 
its  principal  office  or  transacus  biifiness.  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found  " 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  SranU  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
Deputy  Administrators"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  Deputy  Administrator  .irid  three 
.Associate  Administrators  (Including  the  As- 
5ix-late  Administrator  specified  in  section  201 
^!  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
I9b8)". 

(b)    Such  section  Is  further  amend tnt    bv 
adding    at    the    end    thereof    the    following: 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall   be  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Administration  during 
the   absence   or    disability    of    the    Acimlnts- 
T.itor  or  In   the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
fflce  of  the  Administrator." 
(c)(1)   Section  303(d)    of  the  Federal  E.x- 
aflve   Salary   Act   of   1964   is   amended    by 
Jding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■i70)    Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small 
uslness  Administration." 
i2)    Section    303(e)  (11)     of    such    Act    is 
-unended    by   striking   out   "Deputy   Admin- 
istrators of  the  Small  Business  AcL-nlnistra- 
■''->n    (4)'"    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
\ssoclate  Administrators  of  the  Small  Busi- 
:.'.-ss  Administration  (3)". 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
SnifiU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  l.s 
■  nended^ 

'D    by  striking  out  the   Items  describing 
the  contents  of  sections  309  and  310  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
^ec.  309.  Revocation  and  suspension  of  li- 
censes; cease  and  desist  orders. 
Sec.  310.  Examination*  and  Investigations"; 
and 

1 2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  that  part 
-.iich  describes  the  contents  of  title  III  the 
.'oUowlng  new  items: 

'Sec.  313.  Removal   or   suspension   of   direc- 
tors and  officers  of  licensees 
-ec.  314.  Unlawful    acts   and   omissions   by 
officers,  directors,  employees,  or 
agents;  breach  of  flduclary  duty. 
Sec.  315.  Penalties  and  forfeitures. 
"Sec.  316.  Jurisdiction      and      service      of 
process. ■' 

AMENDMErJTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  P.^TMAN 

•Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
^'^me  perfecting  amendments.       i 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Perfecting  amendments  offered  by  Mr 
Patman:  Page  7.  line  5.  strike  "ommlsslon" 
and  Insert  "omission". 

PaC"  10.  line  21.  strike  "7"  and  Insert  "5" 
^ge  12.  line  10.  strike  "the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act"  and  Insert  ■'chapter  7  of  title 
S  of  the  United  States  Code". 

P&ge  16.  strike  lines  12  through  31  and 
Insert: 

"(cKDSectlon  6315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
•,iereof  the  following:  '(78)  Deputy  Admin- 
ittrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admlnlslra- 
tton."  •• 

'2)  SecUon  5316(11)  of  such  title  is 
wiended  by  changing  "Deputy  Adrnlnistra- 
•o«  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
i*!  to  read  "Associate  Administrators  of  the 
»nall  Business  Administration  (3)". 

The  agreements  were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cm-rency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill    S 
3695)  to  amend  the  Small  Busine.ss  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  or.  a  Sei.ate 
bill,  I  understand,  which  is  pending  In 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  yes. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  should  make  a  statement  at  this  time. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 
As  long  as  I  am  on  the  fioor  during  the 
consideration  of  any  unanimous-cuiisent 
request  affecting  Senate  bills.  I  shall  in- 
terpose an  objection. 

During    the    consideration    yesterday 
afternoon  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Cuban  refugee  matter  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  status  of  Cuban  refugees  in 
this  country,  your  House  conferees  made 
a  bargain  or  struck  an  agreement  with 
the  conferees  of  the  other  body  respect- 
ing legislation,  private  in  nature,  which 
is  pending  in  the  other  body  authored  by 
some  34  Members  of  this  House,  in  which 
case  a  single  individual  Member  of  the 
other  body  had  been  given  the  authority 
to  hold  up  private  legislation  passed  by 
this  body  until  this  body  sees  fit  to  give 
clearance  to  a  legislative  matter,  which  is 
private  in  nature,  that  this  particular 
Member  of  the  other  body  has  intro- 
duced and  to  which  up  to  this  time  this 
body  or  Its  appropriate  committee  has 
not  seen  fit  to  act  favorably. 

The  Member  of  the  other  body   In- 
volved agreed  in  conference  in  considera- 
tion of  the  willingness  of  our  Hou.';e  con- 
ferees to  cooperate  on  certain  areas  of 
the   Cuban   refugee   bill.     After   having 
struck  the  bargain  in  conference  on  t!:e 
Cuban  refugee  legislation  in  which  the 
conferees  of  this  body  gave  up  a  measure 
of  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  for 
which  the  other  body  agreed  to  permit 
the  34  Individual  private  bills  whicli  were 
being  summarily— and  I  say  in  an  act  of 
retaliation— held  up  by  the   actions  of 
a  single  Member  of  the  other  body.     I 
find  now  that  after  the  conferee.';  of  th;.> 
body  have  signed  the  Cuban  refugee  con- 
ference report  that  the  Member  of  the 
other  body  has  now  seen  Ri  again  t-o  act 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  and  act  again 
in  retaliation,  refusing  the  carry  ova  his 
bargain  made  with  the  House  conferees 
and  is  still  not  permitting  the  considera- 
tion by  the  other  body  of  these  34  bills 
that  this  House  has  given  Its  approval. 


I  had  waited  for  the  appropriate  time  for 
a  Senate  bill  to  come  up  with  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
for  my  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield  before  he  objects? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman  that   this   biU,   S.   3695.   is  just 
being  u.sed  as  a  \ehicle  to  expedite  pas- 
sage of  important  small  business  legisla- 
tion.   We  want  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacthig  clause  of  the  Senate  biU  and 
insert  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
H.R.  18021.     Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
this  would  come  in  the  category  that  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  of.    I  hope  it  does 
not,   because   this  bill  was  worked  out 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee,   the   House    conunittee,   the   Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  small 
business       investment       organizations. 
They  are  all  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  this  bill.     This  is  very  important  to 
the  small  business  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  insure  the  proper  function- 
ing  of   the   small   business   investment 
company  program.    This  will  be  a  great 
help  to  them.    I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  not  use  this  particular  bill  as  a 
vehicle  for  what  he  has  suggested.     I 
know  he  is  iiterested  in  small  business, 
in  the  SmaU  Business  Committee,  and 
is  interested  in  the  problems  of  sniall 
business  ani  trying  to  help  them.    I  cer- 
tainly sincerely  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  not  object  to  this. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  realize  the  importance 
of  this  bill.  I  know  it  is  important  to 
the  small  business  community,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Neverthe- 
less, you  speak  in  terms  of  agreements 
and  you  speak  in  terms  of  bargains  and 
you  speak  in  terms  of  good  faith.  This 
was  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the 
House  conferees  left  the  conference  yes- 
terday. They  left  with  an  understanding 
with  the  other  body.  Certainly  it  is  only 
a  happenstance  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  gets  on  his  feet  with  his  Senate  bill 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  and  I  will  object 
to  the  consideration  of  any  other  pend- 
ing Senate  bills  that  require  unanimous 
consent  approval. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  you  withhold 
your  objection  and  reserve  your  right? 
Mr.  MOORE.  Yes,  I  will. 
Mr.  PATMAN,  May  I  urge  the  gentle- 
man that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Cuban  refugees  or  the  bill  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  It  is  wholly 
disconnected  and  there  is  not  anything  in 
this  bUl  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  bill  that  the  gentleman  speaks  of.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  on  second 
thought  will  seriously  consider  before  ob- 
jecting to  a  bill  that  is  so  important  to 
the  small  business  people  of  the  United 
States,  just  because  the  Cuban  refugee 
bill  was  not  handled  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  certainly  per- 
suaded by  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  putting  forth  his  argument,  but 
we  are  talking  about  comity  between  the 
two  Houses  or  the  keeping  of  one's  word. 
We  are  talking  about  making  the  other 
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body  keep  a  barvaiii  which  waa  made  In 
good  faith  by  the  representatives  of  this 
body  The  otUy  way  in  the  world  we 
can  do  that.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  l.s  to  let  them  know  that  two  can 
play  at  this  i;ame. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield:" 

Mr  MOORE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  HAYS  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  will  work,  because  I  did 
It  another  time  s(xne  years  a«o.  and  they 
soon  gut  ihv  message  They  will  be  back. 
Do  not  Worry  about  It 

Mr.  MOORE  Mr  Speaker.  I  too  am 
anxious  that  they  get  the  m.essage.  I  »  ant 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Hays! 

Mr.  Speaker   I  object. 

The  SPEAKER      ObjecUon  Is  heard. 


US  NAVAL  CuNdTRUCnON  BAT- 
TALION SEABEES)  AND  US. 
NAVY  CmL  ENGINEER  CORPS 
COMMEMOl^ATIVE  MEDALS 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR.  17658)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  U.S.  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion  'Seabees'  25th  anniver- 
sary and  the  US.  Navy  Civil  Engineer 
Corps     CEC    100th  anniversary. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 
HJi.    17658 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ConjrfM  a.uembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury  (hereinafter  referred 
to  aa  the  ■Secretary')  shall  gtrllte  and  fur- 
nlah  for  the  United  SUtea  Naval  PacUltles 
EnglQeenMg  Command  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  command  ")  for  the  celebration  of 
the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Conatructlon  Battalions  (SEA- 
BEES)  and  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Civil  Engineer 
Corjjs  (CEC).  national  medals  In  commemo- 
ration of  such  anniversaries. 

Sic  2  Such  medals  shall  be  of  such  sixes, 
materials  and  designs,  and  shall  be  so  in- 
scribed 18  the  command  may  determine  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

Sec  3  Not  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  such  medals  may  be  produced  Pro- 
duction shall  be  in  such  quantities,  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
comonand.  but  no  worlc  may  be  commenced 
on  any  order  unless  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived security  satisfactory  to  him  for  the 
payment  of  the  coet  of  the  production  of  such 
order  Such  cost  shall  Include  labor  mate- 
rials, dtfs  use  of  machinery  and  overhead 
expenses  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
No  med,^:-i  may  t>e  produced  pursuant  to  this 
Act  after  December  31.  1968 

Sec  4  Upon  receipt  of  payment  for  such 
medals  in  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  as 
determined  pursuant  to  Section  3.  the  Secre- 
Ury  shall  deliver  the  medals  as  the  command 
may  request 

Mr.    PATMAN      Mr     Speaker.    I    ajUc 

unanimous  cori-sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record 

TTie  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
has  been  reported  imanlmously  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  provides  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  medals  without  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government 

March  5.  1967.  marks  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  US. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions — Sea- 
bees — composed  of  skilled  construction 
workers  who  accompanied  the  assault 
forces  of  World  War  II.  Improvising 
marvels  of  construction  ingenuity  In  sup- 
port of  the  fighting  fleet,  and  the  ground 
and  air  forces,  and  who,  when  neces- 
sary, put  aside  their  tooLs  to  help  In  the 
actual  fighting.  Ever  since  landing  with 
the  Marines  at  Guadalcanal  in  August 
1942,  the  Seabees  have  earned  an  honored 
place  in  the  annals  of  bravery  and 
achievements  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  throughout  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war,  and  pres- 
ently in  Vietnam 

March  2.  1967.  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  US.  Navy 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  whose  oCBcers  lead 
the  Seabees  battalions  and  teams  In 
action. 

The  national  medals  authorized  by  this 
legislation  will  be  sold  to  present  and 
former  Seabees,  and  to  the  public,  prin- 
cipally through  the  Seabees  Mu.seum  at 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  H-R.  17658  was 
Introduced  by  Representative  Charles  M 
Tkacuk.  of  California.  In  whose  district 
the  Port  Hueneme  Pacific  Construction 
Battalions  Center  Is  located 

The  dual  anniversaries  commemorated 
by  these  medals  are  to  be  observed 
throughout  1967. 

The  Treasury  I>?partment  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  strongly  supports  enactment. 
The  Navy  reports  that  the  retail  sales 
outlet  of  the  Seabees  Museum  is  a  non- 
appropriated fund  activity,  and  that  the 
medals,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  will  be 
manufactured  and  sold  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government 

Mr  Speaker,  in  calling  up  this  bill 
today,  I  would  like  to  note  that  bills  of 
this  nature  are  usually  managed  on  the 
House  floor  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation 
dealing  with  the  operations  of  the  mint 
In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. She  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious and  one  of  the  most  effective 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  we  always  know  that 
any  bill  which  she  handles  In  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  processed  carefully 
and  thoroughly 

Congresswoman  Stn-LrvAN  not  only 
adorns  this  Chamber  and  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman 
but  also  brings  to  her  work  a  devotion 
to  duty  and  a  reliability  and  a  faithful- 
Mess  which  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  cannot  help  but  ad- 
mire 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  the  outstanding  de- 
fender of  the  cause  of  consumers  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 


sumer Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  as  well  as  serving  a.< 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing 

At  her  request.  I  have  been  happy  to 
call  up  this  bill  for  final  action  so  that 
It  can  be  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
signature.  I  am  sure  the  Navy  and  par- 
ticularly the  Seabees  will  be  extremely 
grateful  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mii- 
soun  for  her  work  in  expediting  this  leg- 
islation so  that  the  medal  which  this  bili 
would  authorize  can  be  struck  and  made 
available  to  present  and  former  members 
of  the  Seabees  at  the  start  of  the  25th 
anniversary  year  of  this  fine  naval  or- 
ganization next  January. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  IN  COMMEM- 
ORATION OP  THE  US.  NAVAL  CON- 
STRUCTION BATTALIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  3881  >,  an 
Identical  Senate  bill  to  the  House  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MOORE.     Mr    Speaker,  I  object 


DR.  GEORGE  H.  EDLER 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakr r  s 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1404',  a  bill  which 
was  passed  over  on  the  Private  Calendar 
on  yesterday,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  determining  under  title  II  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  Doctor  George  H  Edler  (social 
security  account  numbered  342-38-2.'123 1 . 
of  Peoria.  IlUnols.  the  income  receive  by  him 
on  account  of  services  rendered  as  a  chiropo- 
dist for  the  Peoria  State  Hospital,  Peoria. 
Illinois,  during  the  years  1954  through  1961 
shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  his  gross  In- 
come in  computing  his  net  earnings  from 
self-employment  for  such  years  under  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  If  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  said  Doctor  George  H.  Edler 
pays  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
deposit  in  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivor* 
insurance  trust  fund,  an  amount  equal  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  to  the  total  of 
the  additional  taxes  which  he  would  have 
had  to  pay  under  section  1401  of  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (or  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  prior  law)  on  account  of  the  in- 
clusion of  the  income  received  for  such  serv- 
ices if  such  income  had  been  so  Included 
(under  section  1402  of  such  code  or  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  prior  law)  at  the  time 
It  waa  received. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.ind  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


.\  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND  THE  LEADER- 
SHIP OF  OUR  DISTINGUISHED 
SPE.'VKER 

Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
•  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th  Con- 
ijress  will  stand  out  in  history  The  89th 
Congress  will  be  remembered,  first,  as  the 
most  productive  Congress:  second,  as  the 
most  responsible  Congress;  and,  third, 
as  the  Congress  that  has  been  resjx)nslve 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  jieople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  accomplishments 
have  been  made  possible  becau.se  of  your 
wise  and  able  leadership. 

I  salute  you.  Mr  Speaker,  for  your  ac- 
complishments and,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  I  thank  you  for  your  dedication  to 
public  service. 


MINIMUM  EMPLOYMENT  TIME  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  MEMBERS  AND 
OP  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an 
announcement  which  I  think  will  be  of 
general  interest  to  all  Members,  and  of 
special  interest  to  some : 

Today  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration passed  unanimously  a  mo- 
tion ordering  and  directing  the  chair- 
man to  notify  all  Members  that,  as  of 
the  15th  of  November,  any  employee  put 
on  a  Member's  payroll,  or  a  committee 
payroll,  shall  not  be  put  on  for  a  period 
of  less  than  1  month,  except  that  if  the 
person  put  on  does  not  work  out,  and 
they  desire  to  terminate  his  employment 
In  less  than  a  month,  he  may  not  reap- 
pear on  the  Members  payroll  for  a  period 
of  6  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  done  to  prevent 
»hat  has  happened  to  excess  in  some 
committees,  and  I  must  say  in  some 
Members"  offices  of  having  people  on  the 
payroll  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

This  has  caused  an  impossible  situa- 
tion In  the  Clerk's  office  with  regard  to 
writing  payroll  checks.  There  was  no 
desire  to  work  a  hard.ship,  and  the  mem- 
bership now  knows  that  this  will  be  in 
effect  as  of  the  15th  of  November 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


POLITICAL   DEMAGOGUERY 
Mr  CLEVELAND      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  13,  I  explained  Republican  mo- 
tions to  recommit  with  instructions  and 
questioned  the  truthfulness  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  equated  such  motions  with 
killing  a  program. 

My  remarks  were  met  with  cheers  and 
jeers. 

Leading  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the. 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Boccs]. 
In  fact,  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, he  took  the  floor  and  implied  tliat 
all  of  our  Republican  motions  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  were  designed 
to  gut  bills — Congressional  Record — 
House — October  13,  1966,  page  26593. 

The  next  day,  on  October  14.  the  same 
gentleman  went  further  and  implied  that 
Republicans  were  thus  trying  to  get  on 
both  sides  of  the  Issue — Congressional 
Record — House — ^page  26993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  owes  this  House  either  an 
apology  or  an  explsmation.  Just  yester- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Republican  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  1967,  with  instruction. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  voted  with 
us  Republicans  to  thus  recommit. 
Surely,  Mr,  Speaker,  he  was  not  trying 
to  gut  that  bill,  containing  appropria- 
tions for  many  vital  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  on  October  13 
and  I  say  again,  if  demagoguery  is  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged,  the  days  of 
representative  government  are  num- 
bered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  HOUSE 
FOLDING  ROOM 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  a  small  but  well-earned 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dedicated, 
efficient,  and  hardworking  groups  of 
men  and  women  I  have  ever  known — the 
management  and  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Folding  Room. 

We  all  recognize  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant functions  which  Con.sressmen 
perform  is  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple they  represent.  Performance  of  this 
function  would  not  be  possible  except  for 
the  dedicated  service  of  those  who  work 
long  and  hard  hours  in  the  House  Fold- 
ing Room. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
could  take  Just  a  few  moments  of  his 
time  and  stop  in  to  see  the  Folding  Room 
operation.  The  facilities  which  Folding 
Room  employees  are  forced  to  work  with 
are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  size  of 
the  job  they  must  perform.  The  turn- 
over in  personnel  Is  tremendous,  just  as 
It  always  is  imder  the  patronage  system. 
Yet,  day  In  and  day  out,  these  wonder- 


ful people  cheerfully  and  efficiently  do 
their  jobs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Eli  Bjellos,  I 
have  never  sensed  that  ser\ice  was  ren- 
dered on  a  partisan  basis  and  always 
my  requests  have  been  fulfilled  promptly 
and  efficiently. 

It  may  interest  the  membership  to 
know  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  85 
million  pieces  of  mail  have  been  dis- 
patched by  the  House  Foldmg  Room  and 
that  during  the  last  session  House  Fold- 
ing Room  employees  were  forced  to  work 
one  shift  of  12  hours  and  one  shift  of 
10  hours  in  order  to  handle  the  volume 
of  work.  Yet  many  of  the  key  employees 
received  no  overtime  whatsoever.  This 
is  loyalty  and  ser\ace  of  the  finest  type. 

I  am  most  hesitant  to  single  out  indi- 
viduals, but  in  so  doing  I  would  like  it 
known  that  they  are  singled  out  as  rep- 
resentatives of  all  employees  in  the  House 
Folding  Room.  Prank  Bechtel.  Garland 
Osbume,  John  Noll.  Thelma  Morthimer, 
and  Eli  Bjellos  are  typical  of  everyone 
in  the  Folding  Room,  the  greatest  "can 
do"  group  of  people  who  have  ever  served 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  American  people. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  RIGHT-TO- 
WORK  BILL  FOR  GUAM 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
failing  to  receive  publicity,  the  single 
stroke  of  a  pen  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  destroyed  the  concept 
of  individual  freedom  for  the  Territory 
of  Guam.  In  one  of  the  mo.st  arbitrary 
and  flagrant  violations  of  liberty  ever 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
a  President  has  actually  dared  to  thwart 
the  will  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
Guam  by  sabotaging  the  right-to-work 
bill  which  passed  the  Guam  Legislature 
by  a  14  to  6  vote  over  the  veto  of  the 
Territorial  Governor  of  Guam,  who  is  a 
presidential  appointee. 

The  President  has  made  a  mockery 
of  the  democratic  process  as  we  know  it. 
He  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  he  and  his  administration 
are  controlled  by  organized  pressure 
groups.  This  administration  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  virtual  enslavement  of  every 
worker  in  this  country  through  its  devo- 
tion to  compulsory  unionism.  Big  labor 
bosses  are  calling  the  shots  and  a  sub- 
servient Pre.sident.  who  supposedly  rep- 
resents all  the  people,  is  meekly  adhering 
to  their  every  whim,  and  fancy 

As  in  the  case  of  all  nght-to-work  laws. 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Guam  Legislature 
would  not  have  curtailed  legitimate 
union  activity.  Its  only  purpose  was  to 
guarantee  every  worker  the  right  to  join 
or  not  to  join  a  union.  This  was  the  is- 
sue before  Congress  when  the  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  destroy  right-to- 
work  laws  now  existing  in  19  States,  and 
it  is  still  the  issue.  No  man  should  have 
to  join  a  union  as  a  condition  to  his  em- 
ployment. 
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I  predict  that  the  President  will  rue 
the  day  he  vetoed  the  voice  of  the  75,000 
citizens  of  Guam  Their  voice  has  been 
crushed,  but  the  freedom -loving  voters 
of  this  Nation  will  not  forget  traditional 
American  fair  play  on  election  day,  and 
the  people  of  Guam  will  be  exonerated  by 
the  casting  out  of  oCBceholders  In  this 
country  who  owe  their  souls  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  labor  bosses. 


RULFS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr    DINGELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
about  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
here  on  the  floor  because  I  liave 
noted  over  the  years  that  he  has  some 
unfamlliarity  with  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves.  and  I  just  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Clevela.vdI,  that  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  the  practices  honored  by  long 
usage  by  Members  of  the  House  say  that 
when  you  are  going  to  mention  a  Mem- 
ber by  name  on  the  floor  or  speak  about 
him,  you  have  the  courtesy  to  give  him 
notice  of  the  fact  and  give  him  an  cH>F>or- 
tunity  to  be  present. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  th  • 
gentlemaii  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  insertions  in  the  Record,  which  re- 
flected unfavorably  upon  this  Membtr 
from  Michigan,  which  were  about  as 
factual  as  the  remarks  he  made  today 
and  the  remarks  he  made  the  other  day 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  gentle- 
man comments  about  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  making  ImpoUt; 
noises  and  comments  during  the  gentle- 
man's .speech,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  f-  and  the  noises  were  at  least  as 
appropriate  to  the  content  of  the  cora- 
menLs  that  were  made  by  the  gentleman 
as  were  his  adherence  to  the  rules 

But  the  reason  I  am  rising  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  simply  to  advise  the  Rous*' 
and  to  advise  the  gentleman  who  spoku 
at  some  length,  mentioning  a  Member  of 
this  b.xly  by  name,  that  it  Is  the  practlo? 
of  the  House — Indeed,  it  is  an  accepte<l 
and  requ'red  courtesy — to  serve  notice  on 
the  Member  that  you  mention  by  nami; 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


RULKS  OF   THY.    HOUSE 

Mr.    HOSMER.     Mr.   Speaker.    I   as* 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark  ,s 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Sr)eaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  acquainting  me 
with  the  rules  of  the  House.     If  I  have 


violated  the  nxles  of  the  House,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  have,  then,  of  course,  I  apolo- 
gize. I  perhaps  was  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  gentleman  concerned,  of  whom 
I  spoke,  would  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  he  l>clng  the  leader,  and  perhaps  I 
had  fresh  In  mind  the  fact  that  last  Fri- 
day when  he  mentioned  my  name  In  a 
very  uncomplimentary  fashion  on  page 
26993  of  the  Rkcord.  it  so  happened  I 
was  here  but  he  declined  to  yield  to  me. 
At  that  time,  although  he  had  5  minutes, 
he  did  not  yield. 

So  I  take  with  some  reservation  the 
advice  of  my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.  I 
hope  that  I  will  be  back  here  to  enjoy 
with  him  many  more  fruitful  years  of 
service  in  this  House.  I  express  to  him 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  an  apology 
If  I  am  wrong. 

I  hope  this  exchange  in  any  event  will 
help  clarify  in  the  public  mind  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  Is 
not  necessarily  an  attempt  to  gut  or  kill 
a  bill. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1967 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
17636).  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  folio ws: 

CoNrKKBNCK  Rei>oiit  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  2293) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senate  to  th«  bUI  (HJl. 
17636)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  In  |>art 
ag&ln«t  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
flscAl  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes."  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses  aa 
fellows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  10,  28,  29,  32,  40.  42.  43, 
and  55 

That  the  House  rec«de  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  2  3.  4,  8.  7.  8,  13.  15.  17,  18.  19  20. 
21,  22.  23,  24.  25  28.  27,  30.  31.  33.  34.  35.  38. 
37.  38.  39.  41.  44.  45.  46.  47.  48.  40.  50.  51,  and 
53:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6;  That  the  Houa« 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  propooed  by  said  amendment 
insert  122.663.000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

.^jnendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  Hoxiae 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  II.  and  agree 
to  the  same  irlth  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proF)osed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$85,885,000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  svim  propwsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$80,832.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$66,958,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ae  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,384,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  9,  14, 
and  16. 

WnxuM  H.  Natcrks, 

Neal  Smith, 

John  McPall. 

George  Mahon, 

Glenn  R.  Davis  (ex- 
cept as  to  amend- 
ment No.  12), 

Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Fr^nk  T.  Bow. 
^fanageTS  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C  Byrd, 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 

WlU-LAM   PROXMIKE, 

Thomas  J.  McInttrc. 
Clxttord  Case, 
NoRRls  Cotton, 
Levehett  Saltonstall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17636)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able In  whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  axid  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendment*, 
namely: 

FEDERAL     PATMENT     TO     DISTRICT     OF     COLTTMBU 

Amendment  No  1 :  Appropriates  $50,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $46,- 
000,000   as  proposed   by   the   House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Corrects  citation  at 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

AJnendment  No.  3:  Provides  loan  appropri- 
ations of  $37,527,500  as  proposed  by  the  Sen. 
ate  Instead  of  $23,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Amendment  No.  4:  Provides  that  $25.- 
027.500  of  loan  appropriations  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  general  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $22,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Provides  that  $12,000.- 
000  of  loan  appropriations  shall  t>e  advanced 
to  the  highway  fund  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Operating  erpenaes 

Amendment  No.  6 — General  operating  ex- 
pen«S8:  Appropriates  $22,863,000  Instead  of 
$22,098,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$22,717,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  7^Geneial  operating  ex- 
penses: Provides  $425,000  for  District  of 
Columbia    employees'    disability    compenss- 


Uon  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
1325.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8 — General  operating  ex- 
penses: Provides  that  $254,300  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  highway  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $257,900  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9 — General  operating  ex- 
penses: RepKjrted  In  technical  dlsapreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
language  of  the  Senate  providing  that  the 
appropriation  of  $257,300  to  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  Ije  con- 
tingent on  the  enactment  of  S.  3488  or  simi- 
lar legislation. 

Amendment  No.  10 — Public  safety :  Deletes 
the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  Increase  the 
general  purchase  price  limitation  on  police- 
type  passenger  motor  vehlclee  fron:i  $100  to 
$400 

Amendment  No.  11 — Public  safety:  Ap- 
propriates $85,885,000  Instead  of  $8.5,203  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $86,027,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Education:  Appro- 
priates $80,832,000  Instead  of  J80.0&3,OOO  as 
prop^jsed  by  the  House  and  $81,172,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13— Parks  and  recreation: 
Appropriates  $12,441,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $11,990,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14 — Health  and  welfare: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  appropriate  $89,042,000  Instead 
of  $89,314,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$89,360,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  15 — Health  and  Welfare: 
Provides  that  the  Inpatient  rate  for  the  care 
of  Indigent  patients  In  contract  hospitals 
and  Preedmen's  Hospital,  with  the  exception 
of  Children's  Hospital,  shall  not  exceed  $38 
per  diem  as  proposed  by  the  .Senate  Instead 
of  $36  per  diem  as  proposed  by  Uie  House. 

Amendment  No.  16 — Health  and  welfare: 
Reported  In  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  individuals  found  by  a  court 
to  be  chronic  alcoholics. 

Amendments  Nos.  17,  18,  and  19 — Highways 
and  trafnc:  Appropriate  $15,122,000  of  which 
110,118,000  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway 
fund  (Including  $1,088,900  from  the  motor 
vehicle  parking  account)  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $14,830,000  of  which  $9,- 
922.500  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway 
fund  (Including  $888,900  from  the  motor 
vehicle  parking  account)  as  propcised  by  the 
House. 

Amendments  Nos.  20,  21.  and  22— Sanitary 
engineering:  Appropriate  $23,982,500,  of 
which  $7,824,900  shall  be  payable  fr.jm  the 
water  fund,  and  $4,657,300  shall  be  payable 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $23,762,000 
of  which  $7,779,400  shall  be  payable  from 
the  water  fund  and  $4,664,100  shall  be  pay- 
able from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund, 
M  proposed  by  the  House. 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 
Amendment  No.  23:   Appropriates   $42  100 
"proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest 

Amendment  No.  24:  Corrects  citation  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Capital  outlay 
Amendment   No.    25:    Inserts   proposal   of 
the  Senate  for  new  elementary  school  In  the 
«clalty  of  Lincoln  Road  and  Douglass  Street 
Northeast. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Payne  Elementary  School  ad- 
dition. 


Amendment  No.  27:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Shepherd  Elementary  School 
addition. 

-Amendment  No.  28:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Turner  Elementa.-y  School 
addition. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Blrney  Elementary  School 
addition. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Deal  Junior  High  School 
addition. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Inserts  proposal  of  the 
Senate  for  Browne  Junior  High  School  addi- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Hlne  Junior  High  School  addi- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Wilson  Senior  High  School 
addition. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Splngam-Phelps  Stadium. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Sharpe  Health  School  addi- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  public  school  warehouse  addi- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Congress  Heights  Elementary 
School  replacement. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  new  elementary  school  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nichols  Avenue  and  Chesapeake 
Street  Southwest. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Randle  Highlands  Elementary 
School  addition. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Receiving  Home  for  Children 
addition. 

Amendment   No.   41 :    Inserts    proposal    of 
the  Senate  for  Northwest  Sanitation  Garage. 
Amendment   No.   42:    Deletes   proposal    of 
the  Senate  for  construction  of  the  West  Ad- 
ministration buildings. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  new  courthouse  buildmg. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Inserts  proposal  of  the 
Senate  for  Shadd  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Garnet-Patterson  Junior  High 
School  alterations. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Randall  Junior  High  School 
addition. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Nichols  Avenue  Elementary 
School  replacement. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  new  elementary  school  in  the 
vicinity  of  7th  and  Webster  Streets  North- 
west. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Inserts  proposal  of 
the  Senate  for  Tyler  Elementary  School  addi- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  $114,000  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  new  school 
buildings  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $488,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Provides  $4,527,500 
for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1965  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $66,958,- 
000  for  capital  outlay  instead  of  $45,730,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $68,244,200  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Provides  that  $14,- 
859,000  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$2,053,900  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Provides  that  $3,- 
384.500  shall  be  available  for  construction 
services  instead  of  $2,302,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $3,818,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


General  provisions 
Amendment  No.  55 :  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  regarding  compensation  of  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  DC.  National  Guard. 
William  H.  Natch*. 
Neal  Smith, 
John  McPall, 
George  Mahon, 
Glenn  R.  Davts.  (except 

amendment   No.    12), 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1967  as  submitted  to  the  House  was  out 
of  balance  $23,021,000  in  the  general 
fund  and  $12,876,000  In  the  highway 
fund.  This  made  a  total  of  $35,897,000, 
We  began  our  hearings  on  March  21  and 
finished  on  April  29.  We  delayed  holding 
the  hearings  in  order  for  the  revenue  bill 
to  clear  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
after  concluding  hearings  we  held  this 
legislation  until  September  13.  Since  the 
revenue  bill  had  not  cleared,  we  had  to 
reduce  the  budget  a  total  of  $43,253,200 
to  bring  it  into  balance. 

The  amount  approved  was  S380.650.600. 
The  Federal  pa.vment  totaled  S49  million 
not  counting  the  sewer  and  water  fund 
payments  d  je  for  services.  We  created 
a  reserve  of  S2. 680.000. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  for 
1967  in  the  House,  the  legislative  com- 
mittees finally  approved  the  revenue  bill 
which  increased  the  borrowing  authority 
for  the  general  fund  to  $250  million  and 
for  the  highway  fund  to  $85,250,000.  At 
the  time  this  bill  was  before  the  other 
body,  adequate  funds  were  available  for 
additional  teachers,  new  .schools,  free- 
way and  parkway  projects,  and  many 
other  necessary  projects  which  could  not 
be  approved  by  the  House  due  to  the 
budget  being  out  of  balance. 

Beginning  in  the  year  1958  our  com- 
mittee made  every  effort  to  convince 
those  in  authority  that  here  in  our 
Capital  City  we  could  have  both  a  free- 
way system  and  a  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem. We  repeatedly  made  this  statement 
over  the  years  and  made  every  effort  to 
see  that  our  freeway  system  was  not 
destroyed.  We  h>elieved  then,  and  we 
believe  now.  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
tremendous  day-by-day  growth  of  traf- 
fic the  highway  program  must  be  carried 
along  with  the  present  rapid  rail  transit 
system. 

The  District  has  not  moved  ahead  at 
the  required  rate  to  meet  the  deadline 
imposed  by  the  interstate  highway  legis- 
lation, and  as  of  E>ecember  31,  1965,  there 
was  a  balance  available  of  $172,200,691 
compo.^ed  of  $20,927,305  in  District  funds 
and  $151,273,386  in  Federal  funds. 
Planning  decisions  were  held  up  and  the 
13  elements  in  the  freeway  and  parkway 
system  required  important  decisions  be- 
fore  construction   work   could   proceed. 
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Time  after  time  wh^n  funds  were  api^ro- 
prtated  for  these  projects  the  plans  were 
discarded  and  filed  away 

Prom  19€1  up  to  the  present  t  me. 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  experded 
for  planning  with  no  action  to  place  the 
projects  under  construction  The  sime 
projects  have  been  called  up  year  after 
year  and  by  virtue  of  delay  each  of  the 
projects  will  now  cost  hundreds  of  tl^iou- 
sands  o.  dollars  more  to  finally  comp  ete. 
and  the  overall  amount  will  run  Into  the 
millions  All  of  this  was  fully  developed 
during  the  heannirs  ajnd  when  we  were 
called  upon  to  authorize  the  borrov/in* 
of  S8  5-'5  OOO  for  the  Districts  cortrl- 
butlon  for  the  construction  of  a  nipld 
rail  transit  system  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  we  refused  to  make  such  a  recom- 
mendation 

We  believe  that  now  Is  the  tlm;  to 
have  a  better  understanding  and  an 
agreement  as  to  the  construction  of  our 
freeway  system  as  well  as  the  continua- 
tion of  our  rapid  rail  transit  system  We 
had  reached  an  Impasse  as  far  as  our 
freeway  system  Is  concerned,  and  on  a 
rollcall  vote  the  House  sustained  our  po- 
altlon  320  to  3  Since  passage  of  the 
budget  m  the  House  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  has  finally  ap- 
proved a  number  of  our  highway  projects. 

On  September  20  the  District  Com- 
missioners gave  final  approval  for  ;;he 
construction  of  about  $140  million  worth 
of  freeways.  The  Commissioners  give 
the  Highway  Department  authority  to 
have  detailed  plans  drawn  and  to  start 
buying  land  for  the  four  sections  of  the 
city's  freeway  network  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Plarming  Commission 
during  the  week  of  September  12.  Two 
of  the  sections  approved — the  south  leg 


and  part  of  the  east  leg  will  complete 
the  southern  section  of  the  inner  loop 
The  Commissioners  also  gave  approval 
to  a  section  of  the  North  Central  Free- 
way and  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
which  are  among  the  projects  before  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission on  October  13  by  a  vote  of  8  to  2 
approved  the  final  link  of  the  north- 
central  route  to  Silver  Spring 

Shortly  after  the  Commissioners  acted 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission approved  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners, our  committee  recommended 
that  the  trarusfer  request  of  $1,650,000 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  for  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
be  approved  In  this  conference  report 
we  recommend  that  the  District  now  pro- 
ceed to  borrow  the  sum  of  $4,250,000  for 
the  rapid  rail  transit  system  since  it  Is 
now  apparent  that  we  will  carry  our 
freeway  and  parkway  system  along  with 
the  rapid  rail  transit  system  project 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  we  were 
right  about  this  matter  and  In  present- 
ing our  bill  to  the  House  reviewed  the 
situation  for  the  pa*i  several  years  and 
as  you  know,  at  that  time  refused  to  ap- 
prove of  the  rapid  rail  transit  request 
We  now  recommend  to  the  House  that 
the  conference  report,  and  that  portion 
pertaining  to  freeways  and  rapid  rail 
transit  be  approved. 

After  the  borrowing  authority  for 
highways  had  been  Increased  by  the  leg- 
islative committees,  it  was  then  possible 
for  the  Senate  committee  to  approve  of 
the  following  highway  projects: 

Street  improvements  and  extensions; 
highway  planning,  programing,  and  re- 
search: center  leg,  inner  loop  freeway; 
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northea.st -north  central  freeway;  old 
14th  Street  Bridge  replacement;  north 
leg,  central  section.  Inner  loop  freeway; 
east  leg,  inner  loop  freeway;  L  Street 
NW. — New  Hampehire  Avenue  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue;  9th  Street  Expressway; 
14th  Street  NW.,  Monroe  Street  to  Colo- 
rado Avenue;  Southern  Avenue  SE , 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  South  Capit-n] 
Street. 

We  recwnmend  approval  of  these  prr . 
ects  and  as  heretofore  stated,  of  the  u 
quest  for  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  no  circumstances 
should  further  efforts  be  made  to  stop  the 
freeway  system  here  In  our  Capital  City 
This  applies  not  only  at  this  time,  but 
at  any  time  In  the  future,  and  all  of  us 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  have  a  balanced  transportation 
system  and  that  both  freeways  and  rapid 
transit  must  go  forwEird  together. 

The  Senate  considered  budget  est; 
mates  totaling  $428,170,600  and  approved 
a  bill  containing  the  sum  of  $406,739,200 
and  the  Federal  payment  approved  by 
the  other  body  amounted  to  $50  million. 
The  total  amount  provided  In  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  operation  of  the 
Ettstrict  of  Columbia  government  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  Is  $404,598,200.  This  is 
$2,141,000  below  the  amount  approved  in 
the  Senate  bCl  and  $23,947,600  more 
than  the  amount  approved  In  the  House 
bill. 

The  conference  has  allowed  19  add 
tlonal  school  projects  and  all  of  the  hie: 
way  projects  requested  In  the  budget 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  shallTT- 
sert  a  tabulation  showing  House,  Senau 
and   conference    action   on   the   bill  as 
compared  with  appropriations  for  1966 
and  the  budget  estimates  for  1967: 
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iDcludm  $4,288,800  oonUUlifd  In  S.  noe   112. 


Mr    NATCHER      Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Davis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.     Mr  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conference  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  think,  under  different  circumstances, 
we  could  have  submitted  a  better  confer- 
ence repKjrt.  but  it  i.s  hardly  fair  to  blame 
the  deficiencies  of  this  conference  report 
on  the  House  conferees.  As  in  .so  many 
cases  In  1966.  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  required  to  act,  sometimes 
arbitrarily,  without  all  the  relevant  fac- 
tors in  place.  So,  this  appropriations 
bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  admit- 
tedly inadequate  in  many  respects,  an 
inadequacy  occasioned  by  a  very  .sub- 
stantial revenue  deficiency  and  a  lack  of 
authorl2:ed  borrowing  authority.  Then, 
In  these  past  few  days,  as  House  con- 
ferees, we  were  confronted  with  a  sub- 
stantially expanded  bill.  Time  and  ur- 
gency worked  against  us. 

The  House  bill  was  reduced  In  order  to 
provide  the  .semblance  of  a  balanced 
budget,  balanced  in  the  sense  that  exist- 
ing revenues  plus  authorized  borrowing 
authority  of  $23  million  were  adequate  to 
meet  the  proposed  appropriations. 

In  a  similar  sense,  a  sense  not  entirely 
accurate,  this  conference  report  is  bal- 
.inced  with  newly  authorized  revenues 
and  borrowing  authority  of  $37  million 
meeting  the  contained  appropriatioiis 
and  permitting  a  sun^lus  or  contingency 
fund  of  $2.8  million. 

My   fellow  conferees  aie   aware  of   a 
number  of  items  In  this  bill  which  I  did 
:.ot  personELlly  approve,  but  I  limited  my 
:ormal  expression  of  dissent  to  amend- 
ment No.  12.     Clearly  I  have  no  antip- 
athy toward  schoolteachers — I  once  was 
an  active  member  of  that  profession— 
but  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  in  allow- 
ing  every   single    increase    in    teaching 
staff  requested  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  in  every  category,  the  conferees 
did  not  adequately  perfoim  then-  func- 
■ion.    We   are   now    well   into   the   first 
■emester.     It  just  does  not  seem  reason- 
'ble  to  me  to  expect  that  the  District's 
^hool  administrators  in  the  light  of  their 
diflacultles  in  obtaining  qualified  teacher 
personnel  In  the  past  can  be  expected  to 
obtain  during  this  school  year— and  this 
fiscal  year— adequately  trained  teachers 
to  provide  for  a  tripling  of  the  teaching 
■staff  in   vocal   music,   a   quadrupling  of 
the  staff  in  art.   a  quadrupling  of  the 
staff  in  science,  and   a   tripling  of  the 
staff  In  health  and  phy.sical  education. 
By  providing   funds  for  staffing   which 
ca.-inot  reasonably  be  expected,  we  en- 
^urage  sloppy  fl.scal  administration  and 
■■*e  encourage  lack  of  respect  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

The  Federal  payment  of  $50  million 
""pre.sents  a  record  amount  It  would  be 
futile  for  me  to  make  an  Issue  of  that 
ajnount  since  every  conferee  I.s  aware 
of  commitments  which  have  already  been 
made,  legislatively,  that  wiU  require  not 
only  this  included  Federal  payment  In 
full,  but  an  additional  $8  to  $10  mUllon 
aurlng  this  fiscal  year. 
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I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  able  and  dedicated  chair- 
man of  this  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
NatcherL  He  has  done  a  difficult  job 
in  a  commendable  maimer.  I  did  con- 
sider it  my  responsibility  to  point  out  to 
the  House  at  this  time  that  this  confer- 
ence report  represents  a  balanced  fiscal 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
through  the  use  of  borrowed  money.  I 
felt  It  my  further  responsibility  to  point 
out  that  we  are  leaving  to  our  successors 
of  the  90th  Congress  the  job  of  appropri- 
ating to  meet  the  full  requirements  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, has  become  the  custom  of  this 
Congress.  The  conferees  here  have  done 
nearly  all  that  could  be  expected  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  were  required 
to  perform. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
ference report  being  on  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  discu.ssed 
this  informally,  before  the  House  con- 
vened. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  w  ould 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  It  can  be  synopsized  almost  as 
briefly  as  he  wishes.  I  am  interested 
only  in  a  running  account,  as  reported  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
There  was  only  1  instance  out  of  23  in 
which  the  House  position  prevailed,  ap- 
parently. I  can  understand  that  might 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers, 
or  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  but  I  believe  a  short 
explanation  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sum- 
marize what  I  have  already  inserted  in 
the  Record,  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget,  as  submitted  to  the  House,  was 
out  of  balance  by  $35,897,000 

We  decided  to  wait  a  few  months  be- 
fore holding  hearings,  hoping  that  a 
revenue  bill,  would  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  held  the  bill  until 
September  13,  before  submitting  it  to 
the  House,  and  as  the  revenue  legislation 
still  was  not  enacted  we  had  to  reduce 
the  biU  $43,253,200.  or  10  percent,  to 
bring  it  into  balance.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  as  reported,  which  totaled 
$380,650,600, 

Subsequent  to  House  action  the  rev- 
enue bin  was  finally  enacted  and  the 
budget  was  placed  in  balance,  That 
meant  that  many  of  the  House  reduc- 
tions could  go  back  Into  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  side.  The  Senate  brought  out  a 
bill  providing  for  additional  new  schools, 
more  schoolteachers,  and  many  other 
items  and  projects  that  are  needed  at 
this  time. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri  that  we  went  along 
on  most  of  these  items  believing  that 
they  are  necessary  and  can  be  provided 
now  that  the  budget  has  been  placed  in 
balance.  The  Senate  considered  budget 
requests  amounting  to  $428,170,600. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  brought  out 
totaled  $406,739,200.  In  the  conference 
the  bUl  was  reduced  down  to  $404,598,200. 


There  is  one  thing  I  know  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Missouri  will  be 
interested  in.  When  the  bill  was  before 
the  House  there  were  a  number  of  addi- 
tional school  construction  projects  we 
felt  were  necessary,  but  frankly  there 
was  very  little  we  could  do  about  them 
as  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  finance  them.  We  were  able  to 
go  along  on  23  out  of  the  38  projects 
requested.  On  the  Senate  side  they  con- 
sidered requests  for  41  projects  and  also 
added  2  projects  that  were  not  in  the 
budget.  They  approved  the  41  requested 
plus  the  2  that  were  unbudgeted.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  43.  In  conference  40 
projects  were  approved. 

The  two  unbudgeted  projects  that  pro- 
vided for  additions  to  schools  were 
dropped.  The  third  project,  dropped,  was 
the  Hine  Junior  High  School  addition. 
This  junior  high  school  is  brand  new 
having  been  completed  just  this  year, 
and  now  they  want  to  add  an  addition. 
We  felt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  other 
buildings  more  necessary  at  this  time 
and  that  this  project  ought  to  go  lurther 
down  on  the  priority  list. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
highways  are  concerned— and  my  friend 
from  Missouri  recalls  this,  I  know  and  as 
I  have  said  earlier— we  believe  that  there 
is  a  place  both  for  a  rapid  transit  system 
and  a  freeway  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  some  reason  or  other 
beginning  about  5  years  ago,  an  effort 
was  made  to  nop  the  freeway  system  and 
to  advance  the  rapid  transit  program  at 
the  expense  of  the  highway  proeram 
We  explained  that  in  detail  to  the  House 
and  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  320  to  3  the 
House  sustained  the  position  of  our  com- 
mittee. We  refused  to  go  along  on  the 
borrowing  authority  end  appropriations 
for  the  District's  share  of  the  cost  for 
constructing  the  rapid  transit  system 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  delighted  to  say 
to  my  friend  from  Mi.s.souri.  the  Commis- 
sioners have  ordered  $140  million  worth 
of  projects  to  go  under  contract  and  the 
National  Capital  Plannine  Commission 
has  approved  four  of  the  most  contro- 
versial projects  which  are  now  in  the 
process  of  going  under  contract 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  the  highway 
program  will  now  go  along  with  the  rapid 
transit  system  We  authorized  and  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  SI. 650,000  pre- 
viously appropriated  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency 
after  it  appeared  that  sincere  efforts  were 
being  made  to  carry  the  highwav  pro- 
gram along  with  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. Meaningful  decisions  were  being 
made,  and  we  agreed  to  the  tran.sfer  of 
fund.s.  I  know  my  friend  from  Missouri 
is  very  much  concerned  not  onlv  with  the 
repairing  of  the  streets  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  in  the  freewav  construc- 
tion program.  I  am  delighted  to  inform 
my  friend  this  morning  that  both  pro- 
grams are  now  underway  as  thev  should 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  The 
budget  proposed  425  additional  school- 
teachers. Due  to  the  lack  of  funds  the 
House  could  only  allow  197.  When  the 
budget  reached  the  other  body  and  ad- 
ditional revenues  were  in  sight  they  were 
able  to  grant  the  425  teachers  requested. 
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Mr  Speaker,  in  conference,  we  went 
along  with  the  other  body  on  the  full 
number  We  believe  that  these  teachers 
are  necessary. 

Mr  H.\LL  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply 
say  that  I  feel  that  the  explanation  on 
the  par  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr  NatchehI  has  been  adequate, 
and  even  provocative,  and  I  am  "^lad  that 
the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  budget  is  back 
In  balance  and  that  we  have  been  able 
to  add.  certainly,  to  the  high  school  and 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schawls, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr  NatcherI.  as  well  as  his 
subcommittee,  and  I  hope  the  f-ederal 
budKtt,  can  likewise  be  brought  into 
balance 

Mr  NATCHER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  wll!  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr  NATCHER  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  fnend.  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Phaser 

Mr  PTtASER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  the  obvious  amount  of 
hard  work  which  has  gone  into  consid- 
eration of  the  requests  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  the  final  results 
thereof 

Mr  Speaker,  I  only  want  to  ask  this 
question : 

The  .{entleman  from  Kentucky  crm- 
mented  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
lncreao>e  in  the  numt)er  of  teachers 
which  :3  authorized  as  a  result  of  the 
final  conference  decision. 

I  am  wondering  If  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Kentucky  has  any  comment  to  make 
upon  the  problem  which  recurrlngly 
faces  the  school  district  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  this  respect:  Here,  they 
are  2  months  into  the  new  school  year 
and  they  just  now  have  an  authorization 
for  the  number  of  teachers  required 

Customarily,  the  teachers  are  hire<.  in 
the  pnf>r  school  year. 

Is  this  a  problem  *hlch  can  be  over- 
come m  future  years  so  that  there  will 
be  some  way  by  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
know  what  their  authorization  would  be 
so  that  they  can  go  through  the  regular 
hiring  procedure  before  this  late  date? 
Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
say  that  certainly  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion Is  right  important  at  this  time,  and 
this  Is  a  right  serious  matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  held  up  on  this  bill. 
as  the  gpntlpman  heard  me  say  a  few 
mlnute.s  at,'o  hoping  that  the  budget 
would  be  placed  in  balance 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr  Hansen  now  says 
that  the  necessary  number  of  teachers 
can  be  employed  during  the  second  se- 
mester (if  the  .■«?hi3ol  year 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  hoping 
that  In  the  future  we  will  not  have  to 
hold  this  bill  up  for  months  and  months 
in  order  to  present  a  balanced  budget. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr  Praser!  that  I 
concur  m  the  need  that  he  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  Is  an 
Important  matter 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
13  entitled  to  have  a  budget  with  which 


they  can  operate  beginning  with  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  They  should 
not  have  to  wait  until  after  the  new 
fiscal  year  commences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  NatcherI,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  worked  very  diligently  and  very 
hard  on  this  bill  and  it  is  worthy  of 
support. 

Also.  Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  mention  the  fact 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  we  received  reports  and  recom- 
mendations and  advice  from  the  long 
list  of  advisory  committees,  none  of 
which  are  elected  representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  is  considerable  overlapping  be- 
tween the  committees'  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  are  too 
many  of  these  committees  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  they  had  fewer  com- 
mittees, and  with  less  doubt  as  to  their 
responsibilities 

Mr  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
measure  of  home  rule — at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  elect  an  advisory  group, 
instead  of  having  so  many  appointed  ad- 
visory groups — would  be  better. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  coming  to  the 
end  of  this  congressional  session  and  this 
Congress,  and  the  home  rule  bill  is  ap- 
parently stalled. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  la  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  say  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  stalling  of  the  home  rule 
bill  must  lie  directly  at  the  feet  of  the 
self-appointed  group  of  so-called  District 
of  Columbia  leaders  who  lobbied  against 
the  House-pftssed  bill  with  the  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Hou.se  bill  had 
l)een  passed,  they  now  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  electing  a  charter 
group,  and  therefore  they  would  have 
had  home  rule  several  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  not  having  home 
nile  lies  right  at  the  feet  of  the  self-ap- 
pointed local  home  rule  group  that  op- 
posed locally  elected  people  deciding 
upon  provisions  of  the  charter  and  that 
decided  they  would  rather  defeat  home 
rule  if  they  could  not  have  an  exclusive 
on  WTiting  the  charter. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  flrst  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendmeat  No  9,  page  4.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "investigaUons"  Insert:  "Fto- 
tnAed  farther.  That  the  amount  of  ^307,300 
appropriated  herein  for  the  Wasliington  Met- 


ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority  shall  ut; 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law 
of  3.  3488.  89tb  Congress,  or  similar  legu- 
lattoa." 

Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsigreement  to  the  amendment  o! 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14,  page  6,  line 
22.  Insert:  "SSg.aeo.SOO." 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  out  and   inserted,  insert: 

■•»s9.o4a.ooo"'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16.  page  7,  line  21. 
Insert:  "Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  two  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  for  the 
treatment,  in  any  institution  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
located  either  within  or  without  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  individuals  found  by  a  court 
to  be  chronic  alcoholics." 

Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  conctu*  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NATCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  w 
A  motion  to  recon.slder  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


RELATING  TO  CRIME  AND  CRIMI- 
NAL PROCEDURE  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iHR.  56881  relating  to  crime  and  crimi- 
nal procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows; 

Conterenck  Report    (H.   Rept.   No.  2295) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of    the    two   Houses   on   tlie 
amendment  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R- 
5688)    relating   to   crime  and   criminal  pro- 


cedure in  the  District  of  Columbia,  having 
net,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their   respective    Houses    as    follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
igree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  1 
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"TrrLE  I 
Sec.  101.  (a)  In  the  courts  of  the  Dls- 
..-ict  of  Columbia,  evidence,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  statements  and  confafslons, 
otherwise  admissible,  shall  not  be  Inadmls- 
s:bly  solely  because  of  delay  In  taking  an 
irrested  person  before  a  commissioner  or 
other  officer  empowered  to  commit  persons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws  of 
•.he  United  States. 

■■(b)  If  a  person  in  the  custody  of  a  law- 
enforcement  officer  makes  a  confession  or 
other  statement  during  any  pretrlsd  ques- 
tioning by  a  law-enforcement  officer,  such 
coofesslon  or  other  statement  shall  be  ad- 
missible only  If — 

"(1)  immediately  prior  to  any  questioning 
of  such  person  he  is  advised  that  lie  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent,  that  any  statement  he 
does  make  may  be  used  as  evidence  against 
Mm.  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  assist- 
ance of  an  attorney  (either  retained  by  or 
ippolnted  for  him)  prior  to  and  during  such 
questioning:  and 

1 2)  in  the  case  of  such  person  who  makes 
J  valid  waiver  of  his  right  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  an  attorney  during  questioning,  the 
aggregate  perlcxl  of  such  questioning,  exclu- 
sive of  interruptions — 

"(A)  during  the  absence  of  an  attorney, 
and 

'(B)  prior  to  the  time  such  person  is  taken 
before  a  commissioner  or  other  osficer  em- 
powered to  commit  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
'-'^s  not  exceed  six  hours. 

"TTTLE   n  ' 

Sec.  201.  Section  927  of  the  Act  entitled 
'.Kh  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.'  approved  March  3.  1901 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  24-301 ) ,  is  amended  to  read 
u  follows : 

"'Sec  937.  (a)(1)  A  person  Is  not  reepon- 
ilble  for  criminal  conduct  if  at  the  time  of 
neb  conduct  as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or 
iefect  he  lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

■"(2)  The  term  "mental  dlseajse  or  defect" 
ilo  not  Include  an  abnormality  manifested 
only  by  repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  antl- 
I  social  conduct. 

'(b)  Evidence  that  the  defendant  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  suffered  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  shall  be  admissible  whenever 
!tU  relevant  to  prove  that  the  defendant  did 
or  did  not  have  a  state  of  mind  which  Is  an 
I  element  of  the  offense. 

"'(ci(l)  Mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility  is  an  affirmative  de- 
■ense  which  the  defendant  must  establish  by 
I  ''lowing  of  substantial  evidence. 

"'(2)  Mental  disease  or  defect   e.xcludlng 

wponslbility  shall  not  be  a  defense  unless 

•>  accused   or  his  attorney  flies  with   the 

"iirt  and  serves  upon  the  prosecuting  .itlor- 

-fy  written  notice  of  his  Intention  to  rely 

I  upon  such  defense  (A)   no  later  than  thirty 

Mys  prior  to  trial  if  there  has  been  no  court 

omer  for  mental  examination  or  fifteen  days 

uter  receipt  by  the  court  of  the  report  of  the 

-Jimlning  physician  If  there  was  a  court  or- 

o-h        ™^'^'^al  examination,  or  (B)   at  such 

n^'c"™^  ^  ^^^  '^°^^^  ™*y  ^°^  eood  cause 

I  m^       '^^^  '^""'^  ™*y  extend  the  time  for 

I  uca  notice  In  order  to  prevent  injustice. 

1..    '^*  When  the  defendant  is  acquitted  on 

I  ■"  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
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eluding  responsibility,  the  verdict   and   the 
Judgment  shall  bo  state. 

"'(d)    Whenever  a  person  Is  arrested,  in- 
dicted, charged  by  Information,  or  is  charged 
In  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  or  ■with  an  offense  and.  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  sentence  or  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  any  period  of  probation,  it  shall 
appear  to  ine  court  from  the  court's  own  ob- 
servations, or  from  prima  facie  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  that  the  accused  Is  of 
unsound   mind   or  is   mentally   incompetent 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  or  properly  to  assist  In 
his   own   defense,   the   court   may   order   the 
accused   committed    to   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital  or  other  mental  hos- 
pital designed  by  the  court,  for  such   rea- 
sonable period  as  the  court  may  determine 
for  examination  and  observation  and  for  care 
and   treatment  if  such   is  necessary   by   the 
psychiatric   sUff   of  said   hospital.     If,   after 
such  examination  and  observation,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital.  In  the  case  of  a 
mental  hospital,  or  the  chief  psychiatrist  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  General" Hospital.  In 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  shall  report  that  In  his  opinion 
the  accused  Is  of  unsound  mind  or  mentally 
incompetent,  such  report  shall  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  court  to  commit  by  order  the 
accused  to  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  il!  un- 
less the  accused  or  the  Government  objects, 
In  which  event,  the  court,  after  hearing  with- 
out a  Jury,  shall  make  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion  of  the  competency  of  the  accused   to 
stand  trial.     If  the  court  shall  find  the  ac- 
cused to  be  then  of  unsound  mind  or  men- 
tally incompetent  to  stand  trial,  the  court 
shall  order  the  accused  confined  to  a  hospital 
for  the  mentally  ill. 

'■■(e)  Whenever  an  accused  person  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  is 
restored  to  mental  competency  in  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  of  said  hospital,  the 
superintendent  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  In  which  the  Indictment. 
Information,  or  charge  against  the  accused 
Is  pending  and  such  certification  shall  be 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  enter  an 
order  thereon  adjudicating  him  to  be  com- 
petent to  stand  trial,  unless  the  accused  or 
the  Government  objects.  In  which  event  the 
court,  after  hearing  without  a  Jurv,  shall 
make  a  Judicial  determination  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  accused  to  stand  trial. 

■'  '(f)  If  any  person  tried  upon  an  Indict- 
ment or  information  for  an  offense,  or  tried 
In  the  Juvemie  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  an  offense,  Is  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  exclud- 
ing responsibility,  the  court  shall  order  such 
person  to  be  confined  in  a  hospital  for  the 
mentally  111. 

"'(g)   Where   any   person    has    been   con- 
fined m  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  pur- 
suajit  to  subsection   (t)   of  this  section  and 
the  superintendent  of  such  hospital  certifies 
( 1 )   that  such  person  has  recovered  his  san- 
ity, (2)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superin- 
tendent, such  person  will  not  In  the  reason- 
able   futtire    be    dangerous    to    himself    or 
others,  and  (3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  super- 
intendent, the  person  is  entitled  to  his  un- 
conditional release  from  the  hospital    and 
such  certificate  la  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  the  person  was  tried,  and  a 
copy   thereof   served   on   the   United   States 
Attorney  or  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  which  ever  office  prose- 
cuted the  accused,  such  certificate  shall  be 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the 
unconditional  release  of  the  person  so  con- 
fined from  further  hospitalization  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fifteen  days  from  the  time  said 
certificate  was  filed  and  served  as  above:  but 
the  court  In  its  discretion  may,  or  upon  ob- 
jection of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  shall,  after  due  notice,  hold  a 
hearing  at  which  evidence  as  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  person  so  confined  may  be 


submitted,  including  the  testimony  of  one  or 
more  psychiatrists  from  said  hospital.     The 
court  shall  weigh  the  evidence  and.  If  the 
court  finds  that  such  person  has  recovered 
his  sanity   and   will   not  In   the  reasonable 
future  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  the 
coiuT,  shall  order  such  person  unconditionally 
released   from   further   confinement  In   said 
hospital.     If  the  cotirt  does  not  so  find,  the 
court  shall  order  such  person  returned  to  said 
hosplUl.     Where,   in   the   Judgment   of   the 
superintendent   of   such   hospital,   a   person 
confined  under  subsection   (f)   above  is  not 
in  such  condition  as  to  warrant  his  uncon- 
ditional release,  but  is  In  a  condition  to  be 
conditionally  released  under  supenislon,  and 
such  certificate  is  filed  and  served  as  above 
provided,  such  certificate  shall  be  sufiiclent 
to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the  release 
of  such  person  tinder  such  conditions  as  the 
court  shall  see  fit  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
days  from  the  time  such  certificate  Is  filed 
and  served  pursuant  to  this  section.     The 
provisions  as   to  hearing  prior  to  uncondi- 
tional release  shall  also  apply  to  conditional 
relefispE.  and.  if.  after  a  hearing  and  weighing 
the  evidence,  the  court  shall  find  that  the 
condition  of  such  person  warrants  his  con- 
ditional  release,    the   court   shall   order   his 
release  under  such  conditions  as  the  court 
,  shall  see  fit,  or.  If  the  coiu-t  does  not  so  find, 
•jthe  court  shall  order  such  person  returned 
to  such  hospital. 

"•(hi  When  an  accused  person  shall  be 
acquitted  solely  on  the  ground  of  mental 
disease  or  defect  excluding  responsibility  and 
ordered  confined  In  a  hospital  for  the  men- 
tally 111,  such  person  and  his  estate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  expense  of  his  support  In 
such  hospital. 

"'(1)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
clude a  person  confined  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  from  establishing  his  eligibil- 
ity for  release  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

■■'(J)  Tlie  Jury  shall  not  be  told  by  the 
court  or  counsel  for  the  Government  or  the 
defendant  at  any  time  regarding  the  con- 
sequences of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  or  ac- 
quittal on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  excluding  responsibility. 

■"(li)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (1)  of  this  section  shall  supersede  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  provisions  of  any 
Federal  sUtutes  or  parts  thereof  inconsistent 
with  this  section. 

"  '(1)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  Information  or  indict- 
ment in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and.  ex- 
cept for  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a), 
(b) ,  and  (c) .  to  proceedings  brought  to  Juve- 
nile Cotirt  in  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"Sec.  202.  Nothing  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  section 
928  or  section  929  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901 
(D.C,  Code,  sees.  24-302,  24-303),  or  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  relating  to  the  testimony  of 
physicians  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia',  received  by  the  President  May  13 
1896  (D,C.  Code,  sec.  14-308). 


"title  m 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  detain  any  person  abroad 
whom  he  has  probable  cause  to  beUeve  is 
committing  or  has  committed  a  crime,  and 
may  demand  of  him  his  name,  address  busi- 
ness abroad,  and  whither  he  Is  going. 

"(b)  Any  person  so  questioned  who  fails 
to  Identify  himself  or  explain  his  action  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  or  member  (as 
the  case  may  be)  may  be  detained  and 
further  Interrogated. 

"(0)  The  total  period  of  detention  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
four  hours.  Such  detention  shall  not  be 
recorded  as  an  arrest  In  any  official  record. 
At  the  end  of  the  detention  the  person  so 
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det&lned  shaJ!  be  releaMd  or  t>«  aiTMtiKl  and 
charged  with  a  crime. 

"TTTiJi   rv 

"Sec  401.  SecUon  401  or  the  a«vUed 
Statuie«  or  tbe  Uniuxl  StatM,  reUtlng  to  tbe 
DlBUict  or  Colurobl*  (DC.  Code,  »ec.  4-144). 
U  ajneaded  to  read  a«  roUows: 

"  Sec  401  (a)  Whenever,  to  a  crtmlnil  caM 
In  the  DUtrlct  or  Columbia,  there  Is  rea»on- 
able  i^ruuud  to  believe  that  any  penon  U  a 
material  and  aecess«u-y  wltneaa  to  the  cocn- 
nUsalon  or  any  crime  or  attempt  to  commit 
any  crime  pimiahable  by  Imprlsoument  for 
one  year  or  more,  and  there  la  a  reasonable 
probability  that  such  person  will  not  be 
avalUDle  to  testiry  at  the  trial  or  the  person 
charged  with  such  offenae.  such  person  so 
believed  to  be  a  material  and  necessary  wit- 
ness may  be  taken,  pursuant  to  a  subpena, 
by  an  oTDcer  or  member  or  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  without  unneceaaary  delay,  be- 
rore  a  judge  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  fir  the  District  or  ColumbU  or  a  Jud^e 
or  the  District  or  Columbia  Court  or  Ci-^neral 
Sessions  or  a  United  States  commissioner: 
exc>?pt  that  no  such  subpena  shall  be  re- 
quired ir  such  F>«r*>D  '•  taken  Into  custody 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  For  the  purposes 
or  this  section,  a  delay  In  the  appearance 
or  anv  such  witness  berore  any  such  Judge 
or  commissioner  ahall  not  be  considered  an 
unne'-essary  delay,  ir  such  appearance  oc- 
curs *ithin  the  six-hour  period  roUowing  the 
time  that  the  witness  Is  taken  into  custody. 
Such  Judge  or  commissioner  shall  aSord  such 
person  a  hearing  and  shall,  prior  to  c^nn- 
menclng  the  hearing,  advise  that  pers^^n  as 
to  his  constitutional  rlghU  and  that  he  la 
entiUed  to  consult  with,  and  be  represented 
by.  counsel.  Such  Judge  or  commissioner 
shall,  arter  a  hearing  la  afforded  to  such 
person  and  the  Judge  or  commlaslocer  Is 
satufled  by  testimony  given  under  oath  that 
6uch  person  la  a  material  and  necessary  wit- 
ness and  that  there  Is  reasonable  probability 
that  he  will  not  be  available  at  the  trial  as 
provided  In  this  subsection,  require  such 
witness  to  poet  bond  or  collateral  a*  security 
that  he  will  appear  and  testiry  at  such  trial. 
Upon  the  failure  or  such  witness  tj  poet 
such  bond  or  collateral  aTter  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  do  so.  the  Judge  or  commis- 
sioner shall  order  the  rurther  detention  of 
such  witness  until  such  time  as  he  appears 
and  g.ves  testimony  In  such  criminal  case  or 
until  such  criminal  case  has  been  finally 
disposed  or  otherwise  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  or  this  subsection,  upon  the 
motion  or  any  witness  detained  under  this 
section  and  a  showing  that  he  has  been 
detained  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  tUne. 
such  Judge  or  commissioner  may  order  the 
release  or  such  witness  The  detention,  as 
herein  provided,  or  any  such  witness  shall 
not  constitute  an  arrest  within  the  meaning 
or  that  term  as  used  In  any  other  law  or  in 
any  ru:e  or  regulation.  Any  witness  who, 
follijw'.ng  such  hearing.  Is  ordered  detained 
under  this  sutjsectlon  shall,  during  that  pe- 
riod ijf  his  detention  roUowlng  such  hearing, 
be  entitled  to  be  paid  amounts  equivalent 
to  the  amounts  payable  to  witnesses  testify- 
ing In  the  court  In  which  such  trial  with 
respect  to  which  such  witness  Ls  ordered 
detained  Is  to  be  conducted 

"  '  ( b  I  The  Board  or  Commissioners  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodations  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  ror  the  detention  of 
persons  who  are  unable  or  who  refxise  to 
ruriUsh  security  ror  their  appearance  as  wit- 
nesses as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  Such 
accommodations  shall  be  separate  and  apart 
from  quarters  'jsed  for  the  confinement  of 
persona  charged  with  crime  The  said  Com- 
missioners may.  In  their  discretion,  enter  In- 
to a^r-ements  with  any  Federal  agency,  In- 
clud!n<  the  United  States  courts,  ror  the  use 
of  suitable  space  In  a  building  under  the 
Jurisdiction   of   any   such   agency,   and   such 


agency  is  hereby  authorised  to  allow  the  use 
or  such  space  ror  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  accommodations  required  by  this  sub- 
section. In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  said  CommlMloners  may  utilise  any 
appropriate  space  In  any  building  which  is 
owned  privately  or  which  Is  owned  or  leased 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  case  of  any  witness  detained  by 
an  officer  other  than  an  officer  or  member  <^ 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  District 
of  Colunabla  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  ac- 
commodations furnished  such  witness  at 
rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Conomla- 
slonera.' 

•Tm*  * 

'■8»c.  601.  The  definition  of  "crime  uf  vio- 
lence' contained  In  section  1  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale, 
transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other  danger- 
ous weapons  In  the  District  or  Columbia,  to 
provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  or  evi- 
dence, and  ror  other  purpoees',  approved  July 
8,  1932  (DC  Code,  sec.  W-3201 » .  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  burglary." 
the  following:  "robbery,". 
■"Tm*  VI 

'"Sac.  001.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  ror  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3, 
1001  (DC  Code,  sec.  32-601).  Is  amended  by 
Uiaertlng  Unmedlately  after  "for  not'  the  fol- 
lowing:   leas  than  two  years  or'. 

"Sac.  602.  SecUon  823  or  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  Law  for  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3.  1901 
(DC.  Code  sec.  23-1801),  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

'"  Sac.  823  BuacLAar. — (a)  Wh.iever  shall, 
either  In  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime, 
breaJc  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  In  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal 
offense,  shall,  ir  any  person  is  in  the  actual 
occupation  or  any  part  or  such  dwelling  or 
sleeping  apartment  at  the  time  of  such 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  be  guilty  or  burglary  in  the  first 
degree.  Burglary  In  the  first  degree  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  ror  not  leea 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirty  years. 

"'(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  or  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  In 
the  night  or  In  the  daytime,  break  and  enter, 
or  enter  without  breaking,  any  dwelling, 
bank,  store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other 
building,  or  any  apartment  or  room,  whether 
at  the  time  occupied,  or  not,  or  any  steam- 
boat, canalboat,  vessel,  or  other  watercraft, 
or  raUroad  car.  or  any  yard  where  xxxy  lum- 
ber, coai,  or  other  goods  or  chattels  are  de- 
posited and  kept  for  the  purpose  or  trade, 
with  Intent  to  break  and  carry  away  any 
part  thereof  or  any  fixture  or  other  thing 
attached  to  or  connected  with  the  same,  or 
to  commit  any  crtmioal  offense,  shall  be 
guilty  or  burglary  In  the  second  degree 
Burglary  In  the  second  degree  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two 
year  nor  more  than  fifteen  years." 

""Sac.  803  SecUon  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901 
(DC  Code,  sec  22-3901).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "six  months"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'four  years". 

"Sac.  0O4.  SecUon  888e  or  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  coda  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  22-1513).  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thersor: 

"'  '(r)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  or 
any  tx>nus  or  extra  compensation  to  any 
manager,  (^oach.  or  proreaslonal  player,  or  to 
any  league.  aasoclaUon,  or  conference  for  the 


purpose  of  encouraging  such  manager,  coach, 
or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  ability,  or 
diligence  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  • 

"Sxc.  605.  Section  3  or  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  trins- 
rer.  and  use  or  pistols  and  other  danp-erous 
weapons  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pro- 
vide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purpwses'.  approved  July  8 
1933  (DC.  Code,  &ec.  33-3202),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  rollows: 

"  'Sac.  3.  ir  any  jjcrson  shall  commit 
crime  or  violence  In  the  District  or  Coluititj,^ 
when  armed  with  or  having  readily  avail- 
able,  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dan- 
gerous or  deadly  weapon.  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  sawed -off  shotgun,  shotgun,  ms. 
chinegun,  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knire,  biucher 
knire,  switchblade  knire,  razor,  blackjack. 
billy,  metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may, 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided  fa* 
the  nime.  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
8U1  Indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to  life 
as  determined  by  the  court.  If  a  p>erson  it 
convicted  more  than  once  of  ha\'lng  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  violence  In  the  District  o.' 
Columbia  when  armed  with  or  having  read- 
ily available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun,  shot- 
gun, machlnegun.  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife 
butcher  knife,  switchblade  knire.  razor 
blackjack,  billy,  metallic  or  other  falM 
knuckles,  then,  notwithstanding  any  othei 
provision  or  law,  the  court  shall  not  sus- 
pend  his  sentence  or  give  him  a  probationarj 
sentence.' 

"Sac.  606.  Section  873  or  the  Act  enuUed 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  or  law  for  tbt 
District  or  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2001),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  rollows: 

""Sac.    872.    Indecznt    Publications  — 
Whoever,    with    knowledge    of    the    obscc:.^ 
character  or  the  material,  sells,  or  offers  tc 
sell,  or  give  away.  In  the  District,  or  hit  la 
his  possession  with  the  Intent  to  sell,  or  glre 
away  or  to  exhibit  to  another,  any  obs;ene. 
lewd,    or    Indecent    book,    jjamphlet.    draw- 
ing, engraving,  picture,  photograph.  Instru- 
ment, magazine,  story,  paper,  writing,  card, 
print,  motion  picture  film.  Image,  cast,  slldt. 
figure,  statue,  phonograph  record,  wire,  tape.  | 
or  other  sound  recording,  or  other  presenta- 
tion or  article  or  Indecent  or  Immoral  \iit 
or  advertises  the  same  ror  sale,  or  writes  or  I 
prints    any    letter,    circular,    handbill,  boot 
pamphlet,  or  notice  or  any  kind  stating  by 
what   means   any   such   articles  may  be  ob- 
tained, or  adverUses  any  drug,  nostrum,  or 
Instrument  Intended  to  produce  abortion,  of  | 
otherwise  participates  In,  or  by  bill,  potter. 
or   otherwise   advertises,   any   public   exhibl- 
Uon,   show,   perrormance,   or   play   offendin;  I 
the  public  decency,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than   (6,(XX),   or   Imprisoned   not  more  tbi::  | 
one  year,  or  both. 

"  '  1  b  I  Whoever  In  the  District  acts  In.  p^'^-; 
for,    models    for,    prints,    records,    composa 
edits.  WTlies.  publishes,  or  offers  to  pubUsi 
or  produces  or  participates  In  the  productlot  | 
or  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent  book,  pam- 
phlet,   drawing,    engraving,    picture,    photo- 1 
graph.    Instrument,    magazine,   story,   pap'^ 
writing,  card,  print.  moUon  picture  film  1^- 
age.    cast,   slide,    figure,    statue,    phonograph:  | 
record,  wire,  tape,  or  other  sound  records 
or  other  presentation  or  arUcle  or  indecec"  I 
or  Immoral   use,  or  advertises  the  same  '^'l 
sale,  or  writes  or  prints  any  letter,  clrcuii'  [ 
handbill,   book,   pamphlet,   or  notice  of  i^^ 
kind  stating  by  what  means  any  such  artlcWl 
may  be  obtained,  with   knowledge  that  tbel 
same  Is  otMcene  and  Is  ror  the  purpose  of  he-  [ 
Ing  sold,  given  away,  or  exhibited  to  another  [ 
•b&U  be  fined  not  more  than  W.OOO.  or  lni-| 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"  '(C)    The  United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  petition 
the  United  States  District  Court  ror  the  Di?-| 
trlct  of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 


tion and  a  permanent  injunction  to  restrain 
the  sale,  gift,  exhibition,  distribution,  pro- 
duction, disposition,  or  removal  of  any  ob- 
scene, lewd,  or  indecent  matter  described  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  this  section  a-ud  to 
restr.iln  the  use  or  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty ror  such  purpose.  A  hearing  on  the  pe- 
tition ror  the  preliminary  Injunction  shall  be 
had  not  more  than  five  days,  excluding  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  after  service  upon  the 
defendant  or  a  copy  of  the  petition. 

"(d)  After  the  he;u-lng  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  the  said  court  may 
issue  a  preliminary  Injunction  which  will  re- 
main In  effect  until  final  determination  of 
the  petition  for  the  permanent  injunction, 
but  not  more  than  thirty  calendar  cLiys  fro.-n 
the  Issuance  of  the  preliminary  injunction, 
"(e)  if.  after  a  trial  or  the  Issues,  the 
court  shall  order  a  permanent  injunction, 
luch  Injunction  shall  Include  a  provi.sion  for 
the  immediate  seizure  and  impoundment  of 
the  obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent  matter,  and 
forbidding  Its  reproduction  or  duplication. 
Such  Injunction  shall  also  Include  a  pro- 
vision providing  for  the  disposition  or  such 
matter  so  Impounded  In  such  way  as  the 
court  may  determine  deslr.ible  (including 
the  destruction  or  such  matter),  but  In  no 
event  shall  such  matter  be  destroyed  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  during 
which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  or.  If  an  ap- 
peal Is  taken,  during  the  pendency  of  such 
appeal.  Such  Injunction  shall  I'lso  perma- 
nently enjoin  the  use  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  used  for  the  purpose  of  violating 
this  section.  In  the  trial  brought  for  such 
permanent  Injunction  the  determination  of 
all  issues  of  fact  shall  be  bv  Jury  If  either 
party  demands  It. 

■"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pre-  , 
'.imlnary  or  permanent  Injunction  undei» 
iub.'iectlon  (c).  (d),  or  (e)  of  this  section.  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Unlt^  States 
Attorney  to  allege  or  prove  that  an  .-idequate 
remedy  at  law  does  not  exist  or  that  .«ub- 
sUnUal  and  Irreparable  damage  would  result 
from  the  vlolaUons  alleged. 

""  "(g)  Proceedings  pursuant  to  subsections 
(c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure, except  as  they  may  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"""(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shrUl  apply 
to  a  licensee  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  while  engaKed  !n  activ- 
ities regulated  pursuant  to  such  Act.' 

"Sec.  607.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Colirnibla",  approved  March  r?    ]901 
(DC.    Code.    sec.    22-3105),    Is    amended    by 
striking  out  'or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years."  and  Insertlne  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  by  ImprLsonment  for  not 
lees  than  four  years  or  more  than  ten  years.". 
■Pec.  608.  Whoever  shall  mal^e  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colunibia,  or  to  any 
offlcer  or  member  thereof,  a  false  or  flctltloua 
report  of   the   commission    of   any    a-lminal 
offense  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
false  or  fictitious  report  of  anv  other  matter 
or  occurrence   of   which    such    Metropolitan 
Police  Department  la  required  to  receive  re- 
ports,   or    In    connection    with    which    such 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  Is  required 
to  conduct  an  Investigation,   knowing  such 
report  to  be  false  or  flctltlou.'?:  or  who  shall 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  communicated 
to  ruch  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  or 
«Dy  offlcer  or  member  thereof,  anv  false  In- 
lonnauon  concerning  the  commission  of  any 
mminal  offense  within  the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia or  concerning  any  other  matter  or 
occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  la  required  to  receive  reports   or 
to  connection  with  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  required  to  conduct  an 
inveeUgaOon.  knowing  such  information  to 


be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  $300  or  by  Imprlsormient  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days. 

"TITLE  vn 
"'Sec.  701.  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  commits  any  act  or 
engages  In  any  conduct  which  constitutes  an 
offense  under  a  provision  of  law  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  sentenced  in  accordance 
with  the  law  In  effect  on  the  date  he  commits 
such  axAs  or  engages  In  such  conduct. 

"'Sec.  702.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  perform- 
ance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Board  of  Commlsslor.ers  in 
accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

""Sec.  703.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  anv  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.'" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Basil  Whiteneb. 

JoHt^   Bell   Williams, 

Don  Puqua, 

Elliott  Hagan, 

Ancher  Nexse.v, 

William    H.    Harsha, 

Joel  T.  Beothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Alan  Bible, 

Tom  McInttre, 

Joseph  Tydings, 

Winston  L.  Prottty, 

Peteb  H.  Dominick. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
"The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.<:e  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  5688)  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The   Senate  struck  out   all   of  the   House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.     The  committee  of 
conference   has   agreed    to   a   substitute   for 
both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.    Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference. 
title  I 
Mallory  rule 
House  BUI 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of  the  House 
bin  provides  that  voluntary  statements  and 
confessions  shall  not  be  Inadmissible  In  evi- 
dence m  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia solely  because  of  delay  In  presenting 
an  arrested  person  before  a  commissioner  or 
other     officer     who    may     commit     persons 
charged  with  crimes. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  the  House 
bill  provides  that  no  statement  made  by  any 
person  during  a  period  of  questioning  by  a 
law  enforcement  officer  shall  be  admissible  In 
evidence  unless  prior  to  the  questioning  the 
arrested  person  has  been  told  that  he  Is  not 
required  to  make  any  statement  and  that 
any  statement  made  by  him  may  be  used 
against  blm. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  101  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is  a 
brief  restatement  of  existing  law  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  admissibility  of  incriminating 
statements  made  by  an  accused. 

Section  102  of  the  Senate  amendment.  In 
a  restatement  of  existing  law,  excludes  state- 
ments made  by  an  accused  after  a  period  of 
unnecessary  delay  between  his  arrest  and 
his  appearance  before  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner, 

Section  103  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  under  section  102  of  this  title  or 
the  Senate  amendment  delay  alone  shall  not 
cause  the  exclusion  of  any  statement  ob- 
tained by  Interrogation  of  the  accused  If  (1) 
the  accused  was  warned  that  he  need  not 
make  a  statement  and  was  told  that  any 
statement  made  could  be  used  against  him: 
(2)  prior  to  any  questioning,  the  arrested 
person  was  advised  by  the  "offlcers  having 
custody  of  him  that  upon  request  he  would 
be  afforded  reasonable  opportimlty  to  notify 
a  relative  or  friend  and  consult  with  coun- 
sel of  his  choosing  and  if  such  request  were 
made,  he  was,  In  fact,  afforded  such  oppor- 
tunity; (3)  the  aggregate  period  of  question- 
ing, exclusive  of  Interruptions,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3  hours  between  the  arrest  and  the 
completion  of  the  confession,  admission,  or 
statement;  and  (4)  all  of  these  warnings  and 
any  questioning  of  the  accused  were  wit- 
nessed by  a  third  party  or  transcribed  or 
recorded  verbaUm. 

Conference  Substitute 
Subsection  (a)   of  secUon  101  of  the  pro- 
posed  conference  subsutute   Is   Identical   to 
subsection    (a)    of  section  101   of  the  House 
bill. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  bars  the  admissibility  of 
statements  made  by  an  arrested  person  dur- 
ing any  pretrial  questioning  by  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  unless  certain  requirements 
are  met.  The  first  of  these  requirements 
are  based  on  the  procedural  safeguards 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt 
In  the  case  of  Miranda  v.  Arizorux.  decided 
June  13,  1966.  The  requirements  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  demand  that  prior  to  any  question- 
ing of  an  arrested  person  he  be  advised  that 
he  has  the  right  to  remain  silent,  that  any 
statement  he  may  make  mav  be  used  as 
evidence  against  him,  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  the  assistance  of  an  attorney  (either 
retained  by  or  appointed  for  him)  prior  to 
and  during  such  questioning.  An  additional 
requirement  Is  directed  at  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  having  been  advised  of  his 
rights  agrees  to  be  questioned  without  a  law- 
yer present.  In  this  case  the  aggregate  period 
of  questioning  during  the  absence  of  a  lawyer 
and  prior  to  arraignment  may  not  exceed  6 
hours. 

title  n 

Defense  of  insanity  in  criminal  proceedings, 

competency    to   stand    trial,    and   related 

matters 

House  Bill 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  completely 
revises  section  927  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901.  relating  to  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  determinations  of  a 
person's  competency  to  stand  trial  and  to 
the  confinement  and  release  of  persons  ac- 
quitted of  criminal  charges  on  the  ground 
of  Insanity.  In  general,  the  amendment 
made  by  the  House  bill.  In  addition  to  re- 
vl.s!ng  and  amplifying  the  provisions  of  that 
section,  establishes  a  test  for  criminal  re- 
sponsibility to  replace  the  court-formulated 
test  known  as  the  "Durham  rule"  and  also 
establishes  certain  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  raising  the  defense  of  insanity. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion sets  out  a  test  for  criminal  responsibil- 
ity which  is  as  follows:  "A  person  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  criminal  conduct  if  at  the  time 
of  such  conduct  as  a  result  of  mental  disease 
or  defect  he  laclcs  substantial  capacity  either 
to  know  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his   conduct  or  to  conform  his   conduct   to 
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tne  requlremenia  of  law  This  sub««ctlon 
also  provides  that  repeated  crimlckal  bebav'.or 
or  other  antlaoclal  conduct,  by  themselvea. 
do  not  Lndlcate  the  existence  of  a  men:^ 
disease  lt  defect.  The  propoaed  te«t  would 
■upplan!  the  present  rule  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  established  In  Durham  v.  United 
StatfS.  314  F  2d  862  (DC.  Clr  19541,  which 
provides  th/»l  a  person  Is  not  responsible  for 
a  crlnuniil  act  If  It  "was  the  product  of  a 
mental  dLsease  or  defect".  In  ticDonald  t. 
United  ■States.  312  P  2d  847  (DC  Clr  IWA) . 
the  court  defined  "mental  disease  or  defect" 
as  including  "any  abnormal  condition  of  t^e 
mind  which  subetantlally  affects  mental  or 
emotional  processes  and  substantially  Ua- 
palra  behavior  control."  312  F.  ad  847.  at  8;>1 
Subsei-Uon  rbt  provides  that  evidence  of 
a  menta.  disease  or  defect  may  be  introduosd 
In  evidence  In  a  criminal  proceeding  whei- 
ever  it  is  relevant  to  show  that  the  defendant 
did  or  did  not  have  the  state  of  mind  whl<ih 
la  a  necessary  element  of  the  offense. 

Sub8«^  ■  e>    provides    that    (1)    if   t;>e 

defense  ^anlty  Is  raised  by  the  defen^l- 

ant.  l:  -  .III  afllrtnatlve  defense  which  must 
be  P8'  I.,  .shed  by  a  showing  of  substantial 
evidence,  and  (2)  In  order  to  raise  the  ds- 
fense  of  Insanity,  the  defendant  must  gi /e 
notice  at  the  time  he  enters  a  plea  of  n<}t 
(fuUty  within  15  days  thereafter,  or  at  suth 
later  time  permitted  by  the  court.  That  sul)- 
•ectlon  il.s<.>  contains  a  provision  Identical  o 
the  present  section  927(c)  which  provides 
that  when  a  defendant  is  acquitted  on  the 
^ound  of  Insanity  the  verdict  azMl  Jud|;- 
ment  aha!!  so  state 

Subsection  (di  provides  that  If  a  defen<l- 
ant  la  unable  to  understand  the  proceedlnifs 
^C^lnst  him  and  assist  In  his  own  defen;ie. 
is  a  result  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect.  l>e 
shall  not  be  tried  or  sentenced  for  the  o'- 
fense  while  the  mental  Incapacity  exists. 
This  provision  Is  sUnllar  to  the  present  sec- 
tion 927(a). 

Subeecuon  (e)  provides  that  whenever  > 
defend^n:  gives  notice  that  he  will  rely  on 
the  defense  of  Insanity  or.  where  there  Is 
doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  a 
proceed  because  of  mental  disease,  the  cou-t 
shall  appoint  a  qualified  psychiatrist  to  cor. - 
duct  an  examination  and  to  make  a  repot t 
on  the  condition  of  the  defendant.  This  pro- 
vision differs  from  the  present  section  927(a) 
In  that  It  specifically  authorizes  a  mental 
examination  when  the  defendant  has  given 
notice  that  he  will  rely  on  the  defense  of 
Insanity.  Any  method  of  examination  ac- 
ceptable to  the  medical  profession  may  be 
used.  The  court  may  commit  the  defendant 
to  a  hoepital  for  such  period  of  time  as  may 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  even  though 
the  defendant  may  have  been  at  large  on 
bond  or  ball.  There  Is  a  provision  which 
requires  the  following  to  be  Included  In  the 
report  of  the  exanalnatlon:  ( 1)  a  description 
of  the  n.iture  of  the  examination;  (2)  a 
diagnosis  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  de- 
fendant. I  3)  an  opinion  as  to  the  capability 
of  the  defendant  to  understand  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  and  assist  In  his  defense  If 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  la  found;  (4)  If 
the  defendant  has  Indicated  he  will  rely  cxi 
Insanity  as  a  defense,  opinion  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  defendant  to  understand  th« 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  law  at  the  time  the  of- 
fense was  committed;  and  (5)  in  the  event 
the  defendant  will  not  cooperate,  the  report 
will  so  Indicate  and  provide  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  unwillingness  was  a  result 
of  menta!  disease  or  defect. 

Subsectljn  (f)  provides  that  the  court  shall 
determl.-'.e  the  question  of  the  defendant's 
mental  fitness  when  the  question  Is  raised. 
If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  report  of  the 
examination  filed,  the  court  may  make  Its 
finding  on  the  basis  of  the  report.  If  the 
report  Is  contested,  a  hearing  without  a  Jury 
■hall  be  held  on  the  Issue.  If  the  report  is 
received   in  evidence,   the   psychiatrists  wto 


Joined  in  the  report  may  be  summoned  for 
cross-examination.  If  the  court  finds,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  that  the  defend- 
ant la  capable  of  understanding  the  proceed- 
ings and  assisting  In  his  defense,  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  ordered  to  stand  trial  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

It  Is  also  provided  that  If  during  the  pro- 
ceedings the  court  determines  that  the  de- 
fendant lacks  the  capacity  to  proceed,  the 
court  shall  commit  the  defendant  to  an  in- 
stitution for  as  long  as  the  incapacity  lasts. 
The  resumption  of  proceedings  at  a  later  date 
shall  not  cause  Jeopardy  to  attach  barring 
subsequent  trial.  If  the  Institution  to  which 
the  defendant  has  been  committed  finds  his 
capacity  Is  restored,  such  fact  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  the  court.  The  trial  shall  be  resumed 
or  started  within  a  reasonable  time  unless 
the  certification  of  fitness  Is  challenged,  in 
which  case  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing 
without  a  Jury  to  determine  the  Issue.  How- 
ever, If  the  court  finds  that  so  much  time  has 
elapsed  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  resume  the 
criminal  proceedings,  the  court  may  order 
the  defendant  committed  for  examination  by 
the  Mental  Health  Commission. 

Subsection  ig)  provides  that  If  the  report 
filed  by  the  psychiatrist  under  subsection  |e) 
Indicates  that  at  the  time  of  the  criminal 
conduct  the  defendant  suffered  from  a  men- 
tal disease  or  defect  which  substantially  im- 
paired bis  capacity  to  understand  the  crlm- 
Lnallty  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  law.  and  tf  the  court  Is  satis- 
fied that  the  mental  Incapacity  was  sufficient 
to  exclude  responsibility  for  the  crime,  the 
court  shall  enter  a  Judgment  of  acquittal  on 
the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility 

This  subsection  also  contains  provisions 
relating  to  mental  examinations  of  defend- 
ants by  psychiatrists  of  their  own  choice, 
testimony  by  psychiatrists,  and  mental  ex- 
aminations of  defendants  at  the  direction  of 
the  prosecution  Thus,  notwithstanding  a 
report  filed  imder  subsection  (e).  a  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  be  examined  by  a 
psychiatrist  of  his  own  choosing.  Further, 
If  the  prosecution  desires.  It  may  have  the 
defendant  examined  to  determine  his  crim- 
inal reeponsibtilty  but  only  if  it  makes  the 
result  available  to  the  defendant. 

The  psychiiWrlsts  who  filed  the  report  un- 
der subsection  (el  may  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses at  ths  trial  by  the  prosecution,  the 
defendant,  or  the  court  If  the  witnesses  are 
called  by  the  court,  they  shall  be  subject  to 
cross-examination  by  both  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense.  Both  the  prosecution  and 
defeiise  may  summon  other  qualified  psy- 
chiatrists to  testify.  However,  no  one  who 
has  not  examined  the  defendant  may  give 
bis  opinion  as  a  psychiatrist  regarding  the 
mental  condition  or  the  responsibility  of  the 
defendant.  When  a  psychiatrist  testifies  he 
may  state  the  nature  of  his  examination 
and  his  diagnosis  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 
He  may  also  make  any  explanation  which 
serves  to  clajify  his  diagnosis  and  opimon 
and  he  may  be  cross-examined  regarding  his 
competency,  credibility,  or  the  validity  of  his 
diagnosis  or  opinion. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  If  the  trial 
results  In  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  men- 
tal disease  or  defect  excluding  responsibility, 
the  court  shall  order  the  person  committed 
to  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
111.  If  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
finds  Chat  such  person  no  longer  suffers  from 
mental  illness  and  may  be  discharged  with- 
out danger  to  himself  or  others,  he  shall 
make  application  to  the  court  for  release  of 
the  person  The  court  shall  appoint  two 
qualified  psychiatrists  to  make  an  examina- 
tion and  to  report  within  60  days  or  such 
other  period  as  Is  necessary  to  determine  his 
mental  condition.  If  the  report  or  testi- 
mony of  the  psychiatrists  satisfies  the  court 
that  the  oerson  may  be  discharged  or  released 


on  probation  without  danger  to  himself  or 
others,  the  coiirt  shall  issue  such  order  on 
such  conditions  as  It  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary How;.er,  If  the  court  is  not  satisfied,  i 
hearing  will  be  ordered  promptly  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  may  be  dlscharped 
or  released.  .Such  a  hearing  shall  be  a  cir 
proceeding  and  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the 
comjnltted  p<?r8on  to  prove  that  he  may 
safely  be  discharged.  According  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  court,  the  person  shall  be 
discharged  or  released  on  probation  undor 
conditions  Imposed  by  the  court  or  he  shal 
be  recommitted  to  the  hospital  and  may  bv 
discharged  or  released  only  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  heretofore  Indicated. 

If  the  person  shall  have  been  found  to  hnvf- 
violated  the  conditions  of  any  probatlor, 
after  release,  and  the  court  determines  tha- 
for  the  safety  of  such  j>er8on  or  others,  the 
probation  should  be  revoked  and  the  person 
shall  be  recommitted  to  a  hospital  for  care 
and  treatment  of  mentally  111  and  may  be 
discharged  only  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure followed  In  the  first  hearing.  A  com- 
mitted person  may  make  application  for  his 
release  to  the  court  and  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed 
above  In  the  case  of  the  application  by  the 
superintendent  of  such  hoepltal.  The  ap- 
plication by  the  committed  person  need  not 
be  considered  before  a  period  of  6  months 
following  the  date  of  the  order  of  commit- 
ment. If  the  court  determines  against 
granting  the  application,  the  person  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  file  further  application  until 
1  year  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  any  pre- 
ceding hearing  of  an  application. 

Subsection  (I)  provides  that  the  Jury  shall 
not  at  any  time  be  told  the  consequences  of  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  or  acquittal  by  reason 
of  Insanity. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  a  person  con- 
fined under  the  authority  of  section  927  is 
not  precluded  from  establishing  eligibility 
for  release  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  section  927 
shall  apply  only  to  proceedings  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (1)  deals  with  severability  and 
provides  that  the  Invalidity  of  any  part  of 
section  927  shall  not  aRect  the  remainder  ot 
the  section  to  the  extent  It  may  be  given 
effect. 

Section  203  of  the  House  bill  states  that 
sections  928  and  92S(b)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  commitment  of  persons  while  serving  sen- 
tences, shall  not  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201.  F^irther.  section 
202  Is  designed  to  preserve  fully  the  privilege 
attached  to  confidential  communications  be- 
tween physicians  and  their  patients  and  pro- 
vides that  nothing  In  the  amendment  made 
by  section  301  of  the  House  bill  shaU  alter 
this  guarantee. 

Section  203  of  the  House  bill  repeals  sec- 
Uon  929(a)  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  whicb 
provides  that  when  the  superintendent  of  as 
institution  for  the  mentally  111,  who  has  un- 
der his  custody  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  and  subject  to  trial  therefor,  finds 
that  such  person  Is  competent  to  stand  trial, 
the  superintendent  shall  certify  the  fact  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  In  which  the  case  U 
pending.  The  new  section  927(f)  establishes 
the  procedures  under  which  the  superintend- 
ent of  such  Institution  may  certify  that  the 
defendant  has  regained  mental  fitness  to 
proceed. 

Senate  Amendment 

TTie  Senate  amendment  struck  out  the 
amendments  made  by  title  II  of  the  House 
bin  and  substituted  an  amendment  to  .sec- 
tion 927  which  requlren  a  defendant  who  in- 
tends to  assert  the  defense  of  insanity  to 
glvs  notice  of  that  fact.  This  requirement 
Is  assentially  the  same  as  the  notice  require- 
ment contained  In  the  new  section  927(ci  (3) 


proposed  by  the  House  bill,  except  that  such 
notice  must  be  filed  no  later  than  ( 1 )  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  trial  If  no  court  order 
for  mental  examination,  or  (2)  if  there  waa 
a  court  order  for  mental  examination.  15 
days  after  receipt  by  the  court  of  tlie  report 
ot  the  examining  physician.  It  Is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  court  may  extend  the  time  for 
aiing  such  notice  In  order  to  prevent  In- 
justice. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
927  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901.  so  as  to  com- 
pletely revise  such  section. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the 
new  section  927  proposed  by  the  conference 
substitute  establishes  a  test  for  criminal 
.-eeponslblUty  which  Is  the  same  as  the  test 
ront-alned  In  section  4.01  of  the  Model  Penal 
Code,  adopted  by  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute in  1962  and  more  recently  adopted  (in 
United  States  v.  Freeman.  No.  29688.  2d  Clr., 
Peb.  28.  1966)  as  the  standard  for  criminal 
responsibility  for  the  courts  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  test  is  as  follows:  "A  person  Is  not 
.-esponslble  for  criminal  conduct  if  at  the 
•ime  of  such  conduct  as  a  result  of  menUl 
disease  or  defect  he  lacks  substantial  ca- 
pacity either  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
-..•le  requirements  of  law."  This  test;  is  iden- 
Ucal  to  the  test  proposed  In  the  House  bill, 
ficept  that  the  House  blU  based  the  test 
■fa  person's  criminal  responsibility  on  an  in- 
ability "either  to  know  or  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  reqiarements  of  law" 
(Emphasis  added).  Thus,  the  es.sentlal  part 
of  the  test  Is  a  person's  inability  to  "ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
r  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
:ients  of  law." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  is  Iden- 
■.cal  to  section  927(a)(2)  contained  in  the 
jnendment  made  by  the  House  bill  and  pro- 
ides  that  repeated  criminal  or  antisocial 
conduct,  by  themselves,  do  not  constitute  a 
mental  disease  or  defect. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  927  Is 
Identical  to  the  corresponding  subsection 
proposed  In  the  House  bill  and  relatoe  to  the 
admisslblUty  of  evidence  of  mental  dlisease  or 
defect. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
•-iiat  if  the  defense  of  Insanity  Is  raised  it  is 
M  afflrmaOve  defense  which  must  be  estab- 
lihed  by  a  showing  of  substantial  evidence. 

The  case  of  McDonald  v.  United  States  3i2 
?  2d  847  (D.C.  Clr.  1962).  held  that  sufficient 
ertdence  of  mental  disease  was  present  to  re- 
quire a  Jury  Instruction  on  criminal  responsi- 
bility when  the  Issue  of  the  insanity  of  the 
defendant  was  raised  by  "some  evidence" 
The  proposed  subsection  (c)(1)  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  "some  evidence"  rtUe  the  re- 
quirement that  the  defendant  estiibllsh  by 
"substanual  evidence"  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect excluding  responslbllty. 

Thus,  m  order  to  require  a  Jurv  Instruction 
on  criminal  responsibility,  the  defendant 
would  have  to  establish  by  "substantial 
evidence"  his  lack  of  capacity  because  of 
niental  disease  or  defect.  This  chan»e  from 
some  evidence"  to  •'substantial  evidence"  In 
no  way  changes  the  traditional  requirement 
of  the  prosecution  to  prove  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  all  elements  of  the  crime,  in- 
cluding necessary  Intent. 

If  substantial  evidence  Is  presented  by  the 
defendant,  the  prosecution  would  then  be 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether  to  pre- 
»ent  contradictory  evidence.  In  Davis  v 
united  States,  180  U.S.  469  (1895).  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  the  Jury  In  considering  an 
ln«anlty  plea  must  weigh  aU  the  evidence,  In- 
cluding the  presumption  of  sanity.  Whether 
unoontradicted  expert  teeUmonv  overcomes 
tte  presumption  depends  upon  Its  weight 
*nd  credibility,  and  weight  and  credlblUty 
ordinarily  are  for  the  Jury.     As  a  practical 


matter  this  amounts  to  saying  that  every 
substantial  issue  of  criminal  responsibility 
must  go  to  the  Jury,  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  law  from  a  prosecutor's  point  of 
view,  and  a  rule  which  does  neither  side  an 
injustice. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection,  relating 
to  the  requirement  that  there  be  notice  of  an 
intention  to  raise  the  defense  of  lns.-inlty,.l8 
the  same  as  the  notice  provision  contained  in 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  refer- 
ence to  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  deleted  since  the  applicability  of  the 
previsions  of  the  revised  section  927  to  such 
courts  is  delineated  In  another  subsection. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection.  proMd- 
Ing  that  If  there  is  an  acquittal  on  the  basis 
of  insanity,  the  verdict  and  Judgment  shall 
so  state,  is  Identical  to  the  proposed  section 
927(c)  (3)  in  the  House  bill  and  also  to  sec- 
tion 927(c)    of  the  present  law. 

The  revision  of  section  927  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  made  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute incorporates  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain subsections  of  that  section  into  the 
new  section  927  as  follows : 

Subsection  of  Appears  In  proposed 

present  section  section  927  as  sub- 
927  section 

(B)  (d) 

(b)  (e) 

(d)  (f) 

(•  (g) 

(')  (b) 

(S)  (11 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  a  mental  ex- 
amination of  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding when  It  appears  that  the  defendant 
Is  unfit  to  proceed.  Authority  is  given  to 
the  court  to  order  his  confinement  on  the 
basU  of  the  report  of  the  examination  ex- 
cept when  the  findings  are  objected  to.  in 
which  case  the  court,  without  a  Jury.  wUl 
make  a  determination  of  the  individual's 
competency  and  proceed  accordingly. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  if  a  person 
confined  under  subsection  (d)  Is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  head  of  the  hospital  in  which 
he  has  been  confined,  restored  to  mental 
competency,  such  fact  shall  be  certified  to 
the  court.  Such  certification  shall  be  isuf- 
flclent  to  allow  the  court  to  order  the  per- 
son to  stand  trial  unless  there  is  objection, 
In  which  case  the  court  shall,  without  a 
Jury,  make  a  Judicial  determination  of  the 
person's  competency  to  stand  trial. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  the  confine- 
ment In  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  111  of  a 
person  who  Is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
insanity. 

Subsection  (g)  contains  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  release  of  persons  confined  under 
the  preceding  subsection.  In  general,  such 
a  person  can  be  tmcondltlonally  released 
when  there  has  been  a  determination  that 
he  has  recovered  his  sanity  and  will  not  In 
the  reasonable  future  be  dangerous  to  him- 
self or  others.  This  subsection  also  au- 
thorizes a  conditional  release  with  super- 
vision. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  if  a  person  Is 
confined  after  an  acquittal  on  the  grotinds 
of  Insanity,  he  (or  his  estate)  shall  bear 
the  expense  of  his  support  during  his  con- 
finement. 

In  subsection  (1)  it  la  stated  that  nothing 
in  section  927  shall  prevent  a  person  con- 
fined under  the  authority  of  that  section 
from  seeking  his  release  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

In  subsection  (J)  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  Informing  the  Jury  at  any  tUne  of 
the  consequence  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
or  acquittal  by  reason  of  Insanity.  This 
provision  Is  Identical  to  section  927(1),  as 
proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

Subsection  (k)  retains  the  provision  in 
subsection  (h)  of  the  present  law  by  provid- 
ing that  the  existing  provisions  of  that  sec- 
Uon  shall  supersede  In  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia the  provisions  of  any  Federal  statute  or 
parts  thereof  Inconsistent  with  such  provi- 
sions. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  section  927 
shall  apply  to  criminal  proceedings  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  also  that,  ex- 
cept for  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c).  relat- 
ing to  the  test  for  criminal  responsibility  and 
related  matters,  such  section  shall  apply  to 
proceedings  in  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Section  202  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
Identical  to  section  202  of  the  House  bill, 
except  that  it  also  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment to  section  927  shall  not  affect  the  pro- 
visions of  section  929(a)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  delivery  to  the  court  of  a  person  who 
has  been  found  competent  after  having  been 
confined  as  not  competent  for  trial. 

nrij!  m 

Detention  of  person 

House  Bill 

Section  301  of  the  House  bill  relates  to  the 
detention  of  a  person  for  questioning  by  a 
police  officer  who  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  is  committing,  has 
commuted,  or  Is  about  to  commit  a  crime. 

Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  authorizes 
the  detention  of  such  person  by  a  police  of- 
ficer to  find  out  such  i>erson'E  name,  address, 
business,  and  where  he  Is  going. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  such  per- 
son fails  to  Identify  himself  or  explain  his 
actions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  olBcer  he 
may  be  detained  and  further  Interrogated. 
.  Subsection  (c)  limits  the  period  of  deten- 
tion to  6  hours  and  such  detention  shall  not 
be  recorded  as  an  arrest.  At  the  end  of  the 
detention  period  a  person  must  be  released 
or  arrested  and  charged  with  the  crime. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  Identical  to 
section  301  of  the  House  bill;  except  that  a 
person  may  be  detained  only  if  the  police  of- 
ficer has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  is  committing  or  has  committed  a 
crime,  and  a  person  may  not  be  detained  for 
longer  than  four  hours. 

Detention  of  material  witness 
House  BUI 

Section  302  of  the  House  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-144)  which  directs 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  accom- 
modations available  to  witnesses  unable  to 
furnish  security  for  their  appearance  In 
criminal  proceedings.  Section  302  com- 
pletely revises  such  section  to  provide  for 
the  detention  and  questioning  of  such  wit- 
nesses. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  whenever 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  may  be  a  material  witness  to  the 
commission  or  attempt  to  commit  any  felony 
and  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  such 
person  will  not  be  available  as  a  witness  dur- 
ing the  Investigation  of  the  offense  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  or  when  a  suspect 
Is  arrested  and  tried  for  the  offense,  the  per- 
son may  be  required  by  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  or  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  or  by  a  United  States  Commissioner 
to  post  bond  or  deposit  collateral  to  secure 
his  appearance  as  a  witness.  Such  person 
may  be  detained  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
in  specially  provided  quarters  apart  from 
those  used  for  persons  charged  with  a  crime, 
pending  posting  of  bond  or  collateral,  but 
such  person  shall  be  presented  before  a  Judge 
or  commissioner  within  6  hours  of  the  be- 
ginning of  such  detention.  The  Judge  or 
commissioner  shall  then  require  him  to  p>ost 
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bond  or  collateral,  or  release  him.     The  de-      stltut«d  for  the  Senat«  provision  calling  for      la  before  a  coiu-t  for  the  purpose  of  sentence 


•Jian  1  nor  mwe  than  10  years  and  a  fine  of      for  the  crime,  be  punished  by  imprisonment      with  such  obscene  activities.     Property  not 


amy  are  for  the  Jury.     Ab  a  practical      Uon  shall  supersede  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bond  or  collaterml.  or  release  him.  The  de- 
tention provided  for  shall  not  constitute  en 
arrest 

Suboectlon  (bi  provides  that  the  Commii- 
■lonera  jf  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  pr>- 
Tlde  suluible  accommodations  for  the  deten- 
tion of  witnesses  In  precnlsee  apart  trom 
those  used  for  persons  charged  with  a  crime. 
This  subsection  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
present  section  401.  except  that  the  present 
section  gpeclfles  that  witnesses  shall  not  l>e 
oonflned  with  persons  charged  with  "crltte, 
fraud,  or  disorderly  conduct"  and  directs  ill 
oommlttliitc  mac^lstratee  to  comply  with  the 
Comn:ls8ioner's  rules  concerning  detentlcin 
of  witnesses. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  also  completely 
revises  section  401.  Subsection  (a)  :>! 
section  401.  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  provides  that  members  of  tlie 
Metropoliuin  Police  Force  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  are  authorized,  wlthoit 
unnecessary  delay,  to  take  before  a  Judge  :>f 
a  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  US. 
Commissioner,  whenever  there  Is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  such  person  Is  a  m.i- 
terlal  and  necessary  witness  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  1  year  or  more  and  there  Is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  such  person  will  not  l)e 
arallable  u>  testify  at  the  trial  of  the  person 
charged  with  the  offense.  The  House  bill's 
amendment  gave  such  authority  only  to 
ofllcers  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force. 
However,  the  House  bill's  amendment  allowed 
the  detention  of  a  witness  when  there  was 
reasonable  probability  that  he  would  not  be 
available  during  the  investigation  of  such 
offense  Further  where  the  House  bill's 
version  required  an  appearance  before  a 
Judge  or  commissioner  within  6  hours  from 
the  beginning  nf  the  witness's  detention,  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  such 
appearance  should  be  made  "without  uu- 
neoessary  delay  " 

Such  subsection  further  provides  that  Im- 
mediately upon  being  taken  before  a  Judge 
or  commissioner  such  person  shall  be  a^- 
Tlaed  rif  hia  constitutional  rights  and  shiUl 
be  allowed  reasonable  opportunity  to  consiJt 
counsel  If  after  a  hearing  such  person  Is 
determined  Uy  be  a  material  and  neceeaary 
witness  he  will  be  required  to  poet  bond  or 
ooUatera;  i.i  security  that  he  will  appear  and 
testify  ac  such  trial.  Upon  his  failure  uj 
poet  bond  or  collateral,  the  judge  or  commli- 
sloner  may  order  his  further  detention  n 
suitable  quarters  that  are  separ-xte  and  apart 
from  those  used  for  the  confinement  of  per- 
sona charged  with  crime  Under  this  sub- 
section, the  Judge  or  commissioner  retains 
authority  to  release  any  person  detained  for 
an  unreasonable  p<>r'.  k1  of  time  whether  or 
not  he  has  dl.scharged  his  duties  as  a  ma- 
terial witness.  It  is  also  provided  that 
detention  under  section  401  shall  not  fun- 
stltute  an  arrest,  no  statement  made  during 
such  detention  may  be  used  against  the  wlt- 
nees  In  a  proceeding  against  him  for  the 
commission  of  any  crime,  and  such  witness 
shall  be  entitled  during  his  detention  to  the 
fees  playable  to  wltnessea  testifying  In  court 

Subsection  (b)  relates  to  accommodations 
for  detained  witnesses. 

Subsection  (ci  and  (d)  afford  the  proiie- 
cutlon  the  same  right  with  respect  to  the 
tAJtlng  of  a  dep<jsitl'>n  of  a  material  witniss 
M  U  afforded  to  the  defendant  In  the  ct^e 
of  a  person  who.  through  financial  Inability, 
cannot  pc«t  bond  or  collateral,  the  rourt  may 
discbarge  such  pennon  where  the  deposition  of 
the  person  has  been  taken. 

Conference  Substitute 
Title  rv  of  the  conference  nib«tlttte 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment  with  the  f  >1- 
lowtng  -hanges  'li  the  authority  to  deti.ln 
a  witness  is  given  only  to  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  force.  '2\  the  9  hour  tlrne 
Umlt  contained  m  the  Hoijae  version  Lg  sub- 


stituted for  the  Senate  provision  calling  for 
an  appearance  before  a  judge  or  commis- 
sioner "without  unneceeeary  delay"  (3)  the 
Immunity  provided  witnesses  with  respect  to 
statements  made  during  their  detention  Is 
deleted,  and  (4)  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  taking  of  depositions  are  deleted. 

TTn-i   rv 

SecUon  401  of  the  House  bill  amends  the 
definition  of  "crime  of  violence"  In  the  Act 
of  July  8,  1932  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-3201),  by 
adding  to  such  definition  the  crime  of  rob- 
bery. 

Section  401  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amends  the  same  definition  by  striking  out 
•housebreaking"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "robbery". 

Section  501  of  the  propoeed  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  the  same  aa  the  House  bill. 

Tinjt  V 
Assault  witn  intent  to  kill 
Section  SOI  of  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  section  601  of  the  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  are  Identical  and 
all  amend  section  803  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  33-601),  to  provide  a 
minimum  sentence  of  not  less  than  two 
years  in  the  case  of  persons  convicted  of  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  kill  or  to  commit  rape 
or  to  commit  robbery  or  mingling  poison 
with  food,  drink,  or  medicine  with  Intent  to 
km.  or  willfully  poisoning  any  well,  spring, 
or  clatern  of  water. 

Burglary 
House  BUI 

Section  502 (a)  of  the  House  bill  amends 
section  823  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (DC. 
Code,  sec  23-1801).  to  substitute  for  the  ex- 
isting criminal  provisions  punishing  house- 
breaking In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  com- 
plete revision. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  833  aa  revised  by 
the  House  bill  provides  that  whoever  shall, 
either  In  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  In  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  connect- 
ed thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal  offense, 
shall.  If  any  person  Is  in  the  actual  occupa- 
tion of  any  part  of  such  dwelling  or  sleep- 
ing apartment  at  the  time  of  such  breaking 
and  entering,  or  entering  without  breaking. 
be  guilty  of  burglary  In  the  first  degree. 
Burglary  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprlaonment  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years  nor  more  than  life  Imprisonment,  and, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  who  vlolatee  this  suboectlon  and 
upon  whom  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment 
U  Imposed  shall  be  eligible  for  parole  only 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the 
date  he  oommencea  to  serve  his  sentence. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  823  as  revised  by 
the  Hotjse  bill  provides  that  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subeecUon  (a)  of  section  823,  who- 
ever shall,  either  In  the  rUght  or  in  the  day- 
time, break  and  enter,  or  enter  without 
breaking,  any  dwelling,  bank,  store,  ware- 
house, shop,  stable,  or  other  building,  or 
any  apartment  or  room,  whether  at  the  time 
occupied  or  not.  or  any  steamboat,  canal- 
boat,  veeeel.  or  other  watercraft.  or  railroad 
car.  or  any  yard  where  any  lumber,  coal,  or 
other  goods  or  chattels  are  deposited  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  Intent 
to  break  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof  or 
any  fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  same,  or  to  commit  any 
criminal  offense,  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary 
In  the  second  decree  Burglary  In  the  sec- 
ond degree  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years. 

Section  ynib)  of  the  House  bill  provldee 
that  any  person  tried  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  for  violation  of  section  823 
of  such  act  approved  March  S,  1001,  and  who 


is  before  a  cotirt  for  the  purpose  of  sentence 
or  resentence,  shall  be  sentenced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  In  effect  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act. 

S<^nate  Amendment 

Section  502  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amends  section  823  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901.  to  substitute  for  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  on  housebreaking  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  complete  revision. 

Sutjsectlon  (a)  of  section  823  as  revised 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Is  the  same  as  the 
revision  proposed  by  the  House  bill  except 
(1)  that  the  punishment  Is  set  at  not  less 
than  two  or  more  than  20  years  Instead  of  20 
years  to  life  as  provided  In  the  House  bill 
and  (2)  the  provision  In  the  House  bill 
that  one  sentenced  to  life  Is  eligible  for 
parole  only  after  he  has  served  20  years  Is 
not  contained  In  the  Senate  amendment 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  823  as  revised 
by  the  Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
revision  proposed  by  the  House  bUl  except 
that  the  minimum  punishment  Is  set  at  not 
less  than  1  year  liistead  of  5  years  as  pro- 
vided In  the  House  bill. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  revision  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  section 
823  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1901,  contained 
In  section  602  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  punishment  Is  set  at  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  30  years  and  (2) 
there  Is  no  minimum  time  fired  which  must 
be  served  belore  a  person  sentenced  to  the 
maximum  term  Is  to  be  eligible  for  parole. 
The  revision  of  subeectlon  (b)  of  such 
section  823  of  the  proposed  conference  substi- 
tute Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  except  that 
the  punishment  Is  set  at  not  less  than  2  nor 
more  than  15  years. 

The  proposed  conference  subetltute  with 
re«f)ect  to  section  602  does  not  contain  a 
provision  comparable  to  subeectlon  (b)  of 
section  502  of  the  House  bill.  The  proposed 
conference  subetltute  does,  however,  contain 
In  section  701  a  general  provision  that  one 
who  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
commits  any  act  or  engages  In  any  conduct 
constituting  an  offense  under  a  provision  of 
Law  amended  by  this  act,  shall  t>e  sentenced 
in  accordance  with  the  law  In  effect  at  the 
time  he  commits  such  act  or  engages  In  such 
conduct. 

Robbery 

House  Bill 
Section  503  of  the  House  bill  amends  epo- 
tton  810  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1901  (DC. 
Code,  sec  23-2901).  by  striking  out  "six 
months"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five 
years".  This  results  in  raising  the  minimum 
sentence  for  robbery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  6  months  to  5  years. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section    603    of    the    Senate    amendment 
amends  section  810  to  Increase  the  minimum 
sentence   for  robbery   from   6   months  to  3 
years. 

Conference  Subetltute 

Section  608  of  the  proposed  conference 
subetltute  amends  section  810  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  increase  the  minimum  sen- 
tence for  robbery  In  the  District  of  Columbis 
from  6  months  to  4  years 

Athletic  contests 
House  Bill 

Section  504  of  the  House  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 869e  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  22-1513  >.  so  as  to  substitute  for  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  on  corrupt  influ- 
ence In  connection  with  athletic  contests 
a  complete  revision. 

Subaectlon  (a)  of  thU  revision  Increases 
the  penalty  for  bribery  or  offering  to  bribe 
any  person  with  Intent  to  Influence  the  re- 
sult of  an  athletic  conteat  and  provides  that 
a  penalty  shall  be  Imprisonment  for  not  less 
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than  1  nor  more  than  10  years  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $300  nor  more  than   810.000. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  if  a  participant  In  a  contest  agrees  to 
uccept  a  bribe  with  Intent  to  Influence  the 
result,  the  penalty  shall  be  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  1  nor  more  thnn  10  years 
or  a  fine  or  both. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  it  Is  sufficient  to  show  violation  of  sub- 
sections (a)  or  (b)  If  a  bribe  is  offered, 
accepted,  or  agreed  to  with  a  view  to  prob- 
able employment  or  participation  in  an 
athletic  event  even  though  the  person  may 
not  have  been  employed  or  the  player  may 
not  participate. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  revision  defines  a 
"bribe"  as  .anything  of  value  which  may  be 
given  or  promised. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  any  player  or  participant  connected  u-lth 
in  athletic  contest  who,  for  material  gain 
to  himself,  willfully  commits  an  act  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  with  Intent  to  affect  the 
margin  of  victory  or  defeat  may  be  impris- 
oned not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than 
10  years  or  fined  or  both. 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  revision  i>ermlts  the 
payment  of  bonuses  for  the  purpwse  of  secur- 
ing superior  performances. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Section  604  of  the  proposed  conference 
lubstltute  amends  the  existing  section  869e 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901.  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  which 
is  the  same  as  the  subsection  (f)  of  the 
revision  of  section  869e  contained  In  the 
House  bill. 

Committing  crime  tohcn  armed 
House  Bill 
Section  605  of  the  House  bill  amends 
section  2  of  the  act  of  July  8,  1932  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  22-3202).  by  striking  the  word  "may" 
la  four  places  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall".  This  results  In  the  court  being  re- 
quired to  imi>ose  additional  punishment  on 
persons  convicted  of  certain  specified  crimes 
of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
trmed  or  having  readily  available  any  pistol 
or  other  firearm  Instead  of  permitting  the 
court  to  do  so.  as  the  existing  law  provides. 
In  addition,  this  section  of  the  House  bill  also 
amends  section  2  of  such  act  of  July  8,  1932. 
to  provide  that  despite  any  other  provision  of 
law  if  a  p>er8on  Is  convicted  of  committing  a 
crime  of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  so  armed  or  having  readily  available 
any  pistol  or  other  firearm  then  the  court 
shall  not  suspend  his  sentence  or  give  a 
probationary  sentence. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  504  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amends  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  8,  1932. 
by  striking  out  "pistol  or  other  firearm."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pistol  or  other  fire- 
arm or  other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon, 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shot- 
gun, shotgun,  machlnegun.  rifle,  dirk,  bowle 
knife,  butcher  knife,  switchblade  knife,  razor, 
blackjack,  billy,  metallic  or  other  false 
knucklee,". 

Conference  Subetltute 

Section  605  of  the  proposed  conference 
•ubetitute  amends  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  8.  1932  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-3202).  so  as 
to  revise  It  to  provide  that  if  any  person  shall 
oommlt  8  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of 
Oolumbla  when  armed  with  or  having  readily 
avauable  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun,  ahotgun, 
machlnegun,  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knUe,  butcher 
kJUfe,  switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack. 
^y.  meUlllc  or  other  false  knuckles,  he 
■hsy.  la  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 


for  the  crime,  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
fT  ic  Indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to 
life  as  determined  by  the  court.  If  a  person 
Is  convicted  more  than  once  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  violence  In  the  District  of 
Colvmibla  when  armed  with  or  having  readily 
available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun, 
machlnegun,  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher 
knife,  switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack, 
billy,  metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  then, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  court  shall  not  suspend  his  sentence  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 

Indecent   publications 
House   Bill 

Section  506  of  the  House  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 872  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-2001),  so  as  to  completely  re- 
vise such  section. 

Subeectlon  (a)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  whoever,  with  knowledge  of  their  ob- 
scene nature,  sells,  offers  to  sell,  or  gives 
away  or  has  possession  with  Intent  to  sell, 
give  away,  or  exhibit  Indecent  materials,  or 
who  with  such  knowledge  advertises  such 
materials  or  drugs  or  Instruments  Intended 
to  produce  abortion  or  gives  or  participates 
In  or  advertises  any  Indecent  public  exhibi- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  less  than 
3  months  nor  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  whoever  engages  In  the  production  of 
obscene  materials,  with  knowledge  that  they 
are  obscene  and  that  they  are  to  be  sold, 
given  away,  or  exhibited,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  less  than  3  months  nor  more 
than  2  years,  or  both. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  petition  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  and  a  perma- 
nent injunction  to  restrain  any  acts  under 
subsections  (a)  or  (b) ,  and  to  restrain  the 
use  of  any  real  or  personal  property  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  In  this  section.  A  hearing 
on  such  petition  Is  required  to  be  held  not 
more  than  5  days,  excluding  Sundays  and 
holidays,  after  service  upon  the  defendant. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  after  the  hearing  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  cotirt  may  Issue  a  preliminary 
injunction  to  remain  In  effect  until  final 
determination  of  the  petition  for  permanent 
Injunction,  but  not  for  a  period  of  more  than 
30  calendar  days. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  If,  after  a  trial  of  the  Issues  which  shall 
be  by  Jury  upon  the  request  of  either  party, 
the  VS.  district  court  orders  permament 
injunction,  such  Injunction  shall  require  the 
Immediate  seizure  and  eventual  destruction 
of  the  indecent  matter.  However,  such  de- 
struction shall  not  take  place  until  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  during  which  an  ap- 
peal may  be  taken,  or  during  the  pendency 
of  such  an  appeal.  This  Injunction  shall  also 
permanently  enjoin  against  the  use  of  real 
property  for  the  purpose  of  violating  this 
section. 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  If  a  permanent  Injunction  be  Issued, 
any  personal  property  other  than  the  ob- 
scene matter,  knowingly  used  or  knowingly 
permitted  to  be  used  In  obscene  activities 
prohibited  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  or  (o  of 
this  section  and  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
preliminary  Injunction,  shall,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  be  forfeited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  sale  at  public  auction.  It 
Is  further  provided  that  such  forfeiture  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  court's  determination 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  in  rela- 
tion to  the  p>enalty  resulting  from  such  for- 
feiture, or  determination  of  the  de.slrablllty 
of  such  forfeiture  as  a  means  of  preventing 
further  tise  of  such  property  In  connection 


with  such  obscene  activities.  Property  not 
purchased  at  such  auction  shall  be  disposed 
of  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
valid  lien  existing  against  such  property 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  proF>erty  to  the 
proceeds  of  any  sale. 

Subsection  (g)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
liminary or  permanent  injunction  It  shall 
:iot  be  necessary  for  the  U.S.  attorney  or  the 
Corporation  Counsel  to  prove  that  adequate 
remedy  at  law  does  not  exist  or  that  sub- 
stantial or  Irreparable  damage  would  result 
from  the  violations  alleged. 

Subsection  (h)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  the  Injunctive  proceedings  under  the 
section  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Subsection  (1)  of  this  revision  exempts 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act  all  licensees 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  while  engaged  In  activities  regu- 
lated by  said  act. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  505  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amends  section  872  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001).  so  as  to  com- 
pletely revise  such  section. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  whoever  sells,  offers  to  sell,  or  gives 
away  or  has  possession  with  Intent  to  sell, 
give  away,  or  exhibit  Indecent  materials,  or 
who  advertises  such  materials  or  drugs  or 
Instruments  Intended  to  produce  abortion 
or  gives  or  participates  In  or  advertises  any 
Indecent  public  exhibition,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  whoever  with  knowledge  engages  In  the 
production  of  obscene  materials  which  are 
to  be  disseminated  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  revision  provides 
that  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  petition  the  United 
States  district  cotirt  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction and  a  permanent  Injunction  to  re- 
strain the  sale,  dissemination,  distribution, 
and  production  of  obscene  matter  prohibited 
in  this  section.  A  hearing  will  be  provided 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  preliminary  In- 
junction which  will  remain  In  effect  for  no 
more  than  30  days. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  revision  provldee 
that  after  trial  of  the  issues  the  court  may 
Issue  a  permanent  Injunction  and  that  such 
injunction  shall  Include  a  provision  for  the 
Immediate  seizure  and  Impounding  of  the 
obscene  matter.  There  is  provision  for  final 
disposition  of  such  obscene  matter  in  such 
way  as  the  court  may  determine.  However, 
In  no  event  shall  the  matter  be  destroyed 
tmtll  after  finality  of  app>eal. 

Subsection  (el  provides  that  proceedings 
shall  be  governed  by  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  except  as  they  may  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  an  exemption  to 
the  provisions  of  section  505  to  those  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  while  engaged  In  activities 
regulated  pursuant  to  such  act. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section  606  of  the  projxjsed  conference 
substitute  also  axnends  section  872  of  the  act 
of  March  3.  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001).  so 
as  to  completely  revise  such  section. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  revision  is  the  same 
as  the  House  bill  except  that  the  punishment 
Is  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  Senate 
amendment  at  not  more  than  a  $5,000  fine 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  revision  Is  the  same 
as  the  House  bill  except  that  the  punishment 
Is  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  Senate 
amendment  at  not  more  than  a  $5,000  fine  ot 
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Imp.'-isonment  for  not  mora  ttaan  I  year,  or  Conference  Subatltute  believe  it  is  wise  to  pass  this  conferenc 
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Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  I  y»ar.  or 

t)Oth 

S'.  •;>•  -ton  (c)  of  this  revision  >•  the  jiame 
a«   •■  ■-•   il'juse  bill. 

s  .r«ectlon  Id)  of  this  revision  Is  the  .lame 
AA  ■    9  House  bUl. 

-■  .  isectlon  ( e )  of  this  revision  U  the  lame 
um,  ■■  e  Senate  am«ndn>ent  except  that  t^ere 
h<M  rieen  added  to  such  subeectton  a  re4|alre- 
meiit  that  any  such  Injunction  shall 
p»'r!nanently  enjoin  the  use  of  the  real  and 
p)ers<_>nal  property  for  the  purpoa«  of  vDlat- 
iii»?  ^uch  section  873.  A  further  pro/isloa 
al»<i  has  been  added  to  this  revision  r«|ulr- 
Ini;  -he  determinations  of  all  Issues  of  fact  to 
be  bv  Jury  IX  either  party  demands  It 

Subsection  (f )  of  this  revision  is  the  lame 
as  subsection  (gi  in  the  House  bill.  Stii-^sec* 
tiori  if  I  of  the  House  bill  is  not  contained 
In  *.h'.a  revision 

Subsection  (g)  of  this  revision  Is  the 
san'.e  as  subeectlon  (h)   In  the  House  bill 

Subsection  (h)  In  this  revision  is  the  iiame 
as  subsection   (1)   In  the  House  blU. 

Explosives 

House  BUI 
Section  507  of  the  House  bill  amends  sec- 
tu  r.  325a  of  the  act  of  Uarch  3.  1901  (DC 
C<Kle  sec  33-3105).  by  Increasing  the  p«^naI- 
tlee  r  >r  placing  explosives  In  or  near  b  lUd- 
Injjs  monuments  and  other  structures  from 
a  fti:e  not  exceeding  tl.OOO  or  Lmprlaonmsnt 
not  exceeding  10  years,  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing f  1.000  and  Imprisonment  for  not  teas 
than  6  or  more  than  10  years. 

Senate  Amendment 
Section  50<J  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
amends  this  section  83Sa  to  Increase  the 
pu::!3hment  from  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
fl.fxxj  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  10 
years  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or 
impr'.sonment  for  not  leu  than  3  or  more 
than  10  years. 

Conference  Substitute 

Section   607  of  the   conference   substitute 

Is   the   same   as   the   House   bill   except   that 

the    minimum    sentence    Is  set    at    4    years 

rather  than  5  as  contained  In  the  House  bill. 

False  reports 
House  BUI 
Se<-tlon  506  of  the  House  bill  provides  that 
wh<)*".er  make  certain  false  or  flctltlous  re- 
pfjr'j  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  knowing  the  re- 
port to  be  false  or  fictitious  or  gives  certain 
other  false  Information  to  the  police  know- 
ing ;'.  to  be  false  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tlOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  8 
mon-.hs.  or  both. 

Senate  Amendment 
Se'-'.lon  507  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
the  same  as  section  508  of  the  House  bill 
except  that  the  punishment  Is  fixed  at  a  fine 
not  exceeding  MOO  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
exce^^llng  30  days 

Conference   Substitute 
.Sts:tion    608    of    the    proposed    conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Application   of  act 

House  Bill 

TVie  House  bill   had   no  provision  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  act  generally. 
Senate  Amendment 

Sei'tlon  601  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  with  respect  to  any  person  who, 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  'ommltted  any  act  or  engaged  In  any 
conduct  which  constituted  an  offense  under 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  act.  the 
prov:.-iion  of  law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
comnf.lsslon  of  such  offense  shall  reman  In 
full  r  <rce  and  effect  and  shall  be  applicable 
to  surh   i^Tense. 


Conferenca  Subatltuta 
S«ctlon  701  of  the  propoaed  conference 
substitute  provides  that  whoever,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  commits 
any  act  or  engages  in  any  conduct  which 
constitutes  an  offense  under  a  provision  of 
law  amended  by  this  act.  shall  be  sentenced 
In  accordance  with  the  law  In  effect  on  the 
date  he  commits  such  act  or  engages  In  such 
conduct. 

John  L.  McMn-u^N, 
B^an.  WHiftNca, 
John  Bkix  Wiixiams, 
Dow  Fogtra, 
Eluott   Haoam, 
AitCHn  NKLaxN, 
WnxiAM  H.  Haksha, 
Joel  T.  BaoTHtix, 
Uanageri  on   the  Part  0/  tAe  Hou**. 

Mr.  WHTTENER  (during  reading  of 
the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
would  rise  for  Just  a  comment  on  the 
conference  report?  I  do  not  know  If  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  discuss  it  at  all, 
but  I  hope  that  he  will. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  be  glad  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  In  three  Con- 
gresses the  omnibus  crime  bill  has  been 
passed  on  rollcall  votes  by  more  than 
two  to  one  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Several  days  ago  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  conference  report  wais 
printed  in  the  Concrissional  Record. 
and  has  been  available  since  then  in  that 
form. 

We  have  had  9  separate  days  of  con- 
ferences with  the  Senate.  The  bill  is 
not  as  strong  In  some  respects  as  many 
of  use  would  like  to  have  it,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  I  would  like  to  have  had  it 
as  the  author  of  the  bill,  but  it  is  a  very 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation,  and 
unless  the  gentleman  has  some  specific 
questions  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  time  that  we  have 
here  for  a  conference  report  to  go  Into  a 
detailed  discussion. 

We  will  put  in  the  Record  an  explana- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  very  briefly  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  hard  work  that  went  into  the  con- 
ference report,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that, 
holding  the  views  that  I  have — and  I 
suspect  many  of  my  colleagues  hold  the 
same  views — that  many  of  the  features 
we  felt  did  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  are  still 
In  the  conference  report.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  provisions  of  titles  I. 
m.  and  IV  I  want  to  make  clear  for 
the  Record  that  I  do  believe  that  these 
are  unconstitutional.  Therefore,  for 
that  reason  and  for  some  others  I  will 
not  take  this  time  to  discuss,  I  do  not 


believe  it  Is  wise  to  pass  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  omnibus 
antlcnme  bill  is  the  result  of  8  months' 
study  and  conferences  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees.  Since  March  3  of  this 
year,  the  conferees  met  in  nine  lone  ses- 
sions drafting  and  redrafting,  revising 
and  re-revlslng  the  main  titles  of  the 
bill.  Also,  the  staff  of  both  committees 
along  with  legislative  counsel  of  both 
Houses,  met  in  over  12  conferences  at  the 
Instruction  of  the  conferees  to  prepare 
language  and  research  some  of  the  Is- 
sues involved. 

We  marched  up  the  hill  to  agreement 
several  times  and  marched  down  again 
when  some  o'  the  other  conferees  balked. 
What  we  agreed  upon  does  not  fully  meet 
the  House-passed  bill,  but  it  does  reflect 
the  agreement  of  all  the  conferees  who 
attended  the  sessions  and  labored  to 
hammer  out  an  acceptable  bill. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  House  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
House  itself,  In  the  past  8  years  to  secure 
enactment  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
crime  situation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  which  gives 
rise  to  this  conference  report  has  been 
E>assed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  87th,  88th.  and  89th  Congresses.  As 
the  author  of  this  legislation,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  have  now  reached  an 
agreement  between  the  two  bodies  of  the 
Congress  as  to  the  final  content  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill.  Naturally,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  we  were  not  able  to  make 
the  House  position  prevail.  We  would 
have  a  much  stronger  legislative  proposal 
than  we  now  will  have  if  the  House  posi- 
tion had  been  adopted.  Notwithstanding 
our  inability  to  get  everything  which  the 
House  conferees  desired,  I  do  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  prove  to  be  very  help- 
ful In  meeting  the  ever-Increasing  inci- 
dence of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  Is  further  hoped  by  the  House 
conferees  that  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  properly  Interpret  this 
action  by  the  Congress  as  the  expression 
of  the  desire  for  a  more  realistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  judicial  oCScers  of  the 
District.  Unless  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers have  adequate  tools  with  which  to 
work  and  have  the  full  support  of  the 
courts  in  helping  to  deter  crime,  our 
efforts  will  have  been  In  vain. 

On  five  occasions  the  House  has  passed 
legislation  to  deal  with  problems  of  law 
enforcement  resulting  from  the  decision 
in  the  Mallory  case — Mallory  v.  Vnitei 
States.  354  U.S.  449 

Your  committee  over  a  period  of  4 
years  considered  legislation  relating  to 
the  juvenile  court  and  spent  2  years  in 
detailed  study  of  that  court  and  the  Ju- 
venile crime  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  the  two  preceding  Congresses  and 
the  present  Congress  your  committee 
has  reported  to  the  House  and  the  House 
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has  approved  antlcrlme  legislation  which 
has  yet  to  become  enacted.  Of  course, 
the  recently  passed  pay  bil!  'H.R.  15857) 
with  its  salary  increa.st  .-^  uvcratring  9.9 
percent — ranging  from  :i  4  ixrcent  in- 
crease for  beginning  privates,  who  will 
start  at  $6,700,  to  7.1  percent  iiicreixse  in 
the  top  grades — and  its  other  beneficial 
provisions  should  aid  materially  in  meet- 
ing the  President's  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  to  pro\ide  "sub.stantial  in- 
crease In  police  salaries  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  qualified  officers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia" — and  thereby  aid 
in  the  war  against  crime. 

THK    IMMEDIATE    PHoni.EM 

The  concern  of  your  committee,  and 
of  the  Congress,  with  lawbrealcers  and 
repeat  offenders.  Is  the  same  concern 
expressed  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
message  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,"  wherein 
he  stated  : 

This  active  combat  against  crlir.e  calls  for 
a  fair  and  efficient  system  of  law  enforcement 
to  deal  with   those  who  break   our  laws. 

ParUcularly  with  regard  t<j  Washing- 
ton, he  stated: 

We  must  Improve  law  enfortenient  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  in  the 
DUtrlct  •  •  •.  Both  in  its  own  .nght  and 
as  a  model  for  other  cities.  WashlnRton  can 
and  should  be  a  focus  for  Intensive  efforts 
in  crime  prevention,  the  detection,  and 
prosecution  of  crimes,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
lated activities. 

What  Is  the  greatest  immcdiato  con- 
cem  of  your  committee  is  the  unques- 
tioned critical,  alarming,  and  continuing 
crime  situation  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
as  revealed  daily  by  the  local  news  media,' 
by  tlie  monthly  reports  of  the  local  po- 
Uce,  and  by  the  quarterly  and  annual 
reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  latest  figures  show  the 
following  shocking  picture  of  Washing- 
ton. 

CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Et3>TEMBE}l     I«66' 

During  September  1966  a  total  of  3,690 
offenses  were  reported  in  the  District,  an 
Increase  of  956  offenses  or  35.0  percent 
from  September  1965. 

This  was  the  52d  consecutive  month 
'flth  an  increase  In  crime  in  Washing- 
ton. During  September,  Increases  oc- 
curred in  the  classifications  of  robbery, 
up  191  offenses  or  77.3  percent;  aggra- 
vated assault,  up  111  offenses  or  53.1  per- 
cent; housbreaklng,  up  196  offenses  or 
24.8  percent;  grand  larceny,  up  53  of- 
fenses or  36.6  percent:  petit  larceny,  up 
205  offenses  or  23.8  percent;  auto  theft, 
up  215  offenses  or  47.7  percent. 

Decrease  occurred  in  the  cla.sslficatlon 
of  criminal  homicide,  down  13  offenses  or 
62.0  percent:  and  rape,  down  2  offenses 
or  18.2  percent. 

The  increase  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1966,  brought  the  trend  of  serious  of- 
fenses—total offenses  for  the  past  12 
months— to  37,967,  an  increa.se  of  13 
percent  from  the  trend  of  September 
1965,  and  an  increase  of  140  4  percent 
from  the  low  point  of  June  1957. 

'Summary  of  Metropolitan  Police  Denart- 
ment  report  for  June. 
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Clearances  of  part  I  offenses  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  with  September 
1966,  were  down  to  26.9  percent  as  com- 
pared with  33.8  percent  for  September 
1965. 

WASHINGTON    COMPARED    WITH    OTHER    ClrlES 

In  terms  of  current,  nationwide  crime 
rates,  the  District  stands  hiph  with  other 
cities  of  comparable  size.  FBI  statistics 
just  released  for  1965  show  that  for  16 
cities  in  the  500,000  to  1  million  popula- 
tion class,  as  indicated  in  the  tabulation 
below,  Washington  ranks  fourth  in  the 
actual  number  of  offenses  as  well  as  in 


the  rate  of  crime  index  offenses  per  1,000 

ixjpulation. 

In  the  various  categories  of  crime  in- 
dex offenses  during  1965,  the  District,  as 
shown  in  the  next  tabulation,  ranked  as 
follows  among  such  cities: 

First  in  miorder  and  nonnegllgent 
manslaugb.t€r. 

First  in  robbery. 

Second  in  aggravated  assault — assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Third  in  housebreaking. 

Fourth  in  auto  theft. 

Fifth  in  forcible  rape. 

Fifth  in  larceny. 


Crime  indu  uffenses — Calendar  year  1966 
[Cities  500,000  to  1,000,000  population) 


cttr 


Baltimore 

HostOU.. 

BulTiilo 

(iiicinnati 

rieyeland 

DiiUas 

H  oii.<!ton 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleims. 

I'ittshurRli 

.'^t.  Louis  

S.in  Antonio 

.■^Kn  Diego   

.■^nn  Francisco 

.^Oiittle 

Wasliinston,  D.C 

li:ink  order  of  Washington 
(iKused  fin  :ictual  nuin- 
hor  of  otienses): 

li«i5 

WA 


Pupul-i- 

tiiin,  lytiii 

census 


9m,  024 
697, la; 
532,  759 
5<I2, 550 
H7fi,  050 
«7».684 
y3»,  219 
741,324 
627,  525 
f«14, 332 
75(1,  026 
5.S7,  718 
573, 224 
740,316 
557, 0S7 
763.956 


Total 
offenses 


26,193 

22,542 

9,833 

6,076 
16, 697 
15,830 
25,238 
10.361 
16. 621 
18,  495 
25,750 
15,222 
10,251 
26.924 
11.826 
25,462(1965) 
22,932(1964) 


4tll 
4th 


Murder 


131 

57 

16 

41 

108 

116 

139 

27 

87 

40 

138 

63 

26 

67 

24 

148 

132 


1st 
4th 


Rape 


260 

77 

60 

\22 

149 

137 

121 

33 

119 

152 

323 

94 

44 

86 

78 

140 

96 


5th 
9th 


Rob- 
l)ery 


2,109 
1,109 

381 

317 
1,832 

592 
1,434 

214 
1,065 
1,373 
2,293 

331 

367 
2,087 

516 
2,881 
2,279 


1st 
1st 


ARgra- 
vated 
assault 


House- 
break- 
ing 


3,830 

930 

418 

651 

1,288 

1,320 

2,314 

477 

979 

1,108 

2,256 

1,380 

479 

1,830 

394 

2,635 

2,605 


2nd 
1st 


7,393 
4,681 
3,899 
2,451 
7,374 
7,716 

12,860 
2,433 
6,798 
6,001 

12,661 
7,161 
3,165 

11,635 
4,965 
9,886 
8,910 


3rd 
4tb 


Larceny, 

$50  and 

over 


7,053 
2,775 
2,359 
1,656 
1,025 
2,256 
4,380 
3,  Ml 
3,953 
3,833 
2.5.33 
4,165 
4,372 
3.976 
3,938 
4,153 
3,618 


6th 
9tb 


Auto 
theft 


5,417 
12,913 
2,710 
838 
4,921 
3,694 
3,990 
3,336 
4,620 
5,988 
5,646 
2,033 
1,798 
7,356 
1,911 
5,610 
6,392 


4th 
5th 


n:ised  oil  "Uniform  Crime  Reiiorts-1963"  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  July  28,  1966. 


While,  according  to  the  latest  FBI  re- 
port, nationwide  suburban  crime  rates 
were  increasing  twice  as  fast  as  those  in 
the  big  central  cities,  Washington  Is  an 
exception.  Here  the  crime  rate  is  rising 
faster  In  the  central  city  than  in  the 
surrounding  suburbs. 

CRIME    FACTORS 

In  the  foreword  to  the  FBI  rcpoit  re- 
ferred to,  It  is  stated: 

Crime  is  a  social  problem  and  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  commiuilty.  The  law 
enforcement  effort  is  limited  to  factors 
within  its  control.  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  will  affect  the  amount  and 
type  of  crime  that  occurs  from  place  to 
place  are  briefly  outlined  below: 

Density  and  size  of  the  community 
population  and  the  metropolitan  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

Composition  of  the  population  with 
reference  particularly  to  age,  sex,  and 
race. 

Economic  status  and  mores  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Relative  stability  of  population.  In- 
cluding commuters,  seasonal,  and  other 
transient  types. 

Climate,  Including  seasonal  weather 
conditions. 

Educational,  recreational,  and  reli- 
gious characteristics. 

Effective  strength  of  the  police  force. 

Standards  governing  appointments 
to  the  police  force. 

Policies  of  the  prosecuting  officials  and 
the  courts. 


Attitudes  of  the  public  toward  law-en- 
forcement problems. 

The  administrative  and  investigative 
efficiency  of  the  local  law-enforcement 
agency. 

As  the  President  has  well  stated: 
We  cannot  postpone  our  respoKsibllltles  to 
act  against  crimes  committed  today. 

Only  when  legislation  such  as  H.R.  5688 
is  fully  implemented  by  diligent  police 
efforts,  by  responsible  court  actions,  and 
by  a  concernec'  cooperative  people  can 
the  Nation's  Capital  have  the  derree  of 
protection  and  se-curity  that  it.s  citizens 
and  visitors  alike  are  at  a  minimum  en- 
titled to  receive. 

SUMM.^RY    OF    PROVISIONS    OF   THK    BILL 
TITLE    I M.MXORY    RTTLE 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of  the 
conference  bill  provides  that  voluntary 
statements  and  confessions  .shall  not  be 
i:iadmi.ssable  in  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  solely  because 
of  delay  in  presenting  an  arrested  person 
before  a  comrai.ssioner  or  other  officer 
who  may  commit  persons  charged  with 
crimes. 

Subsection  ibi  of  section  101  of  the 
conference  substitute  bars  the  admissi- 
bility of  statement's  made  by  an  arrestf-d 
person  during  any  pretrial  questioning 
by  a  law-enforcement  officer  unless  cer- 
tain requirements  are  met.  The  ftrst  of 
these  requirements  is  based  on  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  ca.se  of  Miranda 
against  Arizona,  decided  June  13.  1966. 
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The  requirements  in  subsection  fb>  de- 
mand that  prior  to  any  questioning  of  an 
arrested  person  he  be  advised  that  he  ha£ 
the  right,  to  remain  silent,  that  any  state- 
ment he  may  make  may  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  the  assistance  of  an  attorney — 
either  retained  by  or  appointed  for  him — 
prior  to  and  during  such  questioning. 
An  additional  requirement  is  directed  at 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  having  been 
advised  of  his  rights  agrees  to  be  ques- 
tioned without  a  lawyer  present.  In  this 
case  the  aggregate  period  of  questioning 
during  the  absence  of  a  lawyer  and  prior 
to  arralgiiment  may  not  exceed  6  hours. 

TFTLB  n  DErKNST  OT  INSANrfT  IN  nilMINAl. 
PBOCCKOINGS,  COMPETXNCT  TO  STAND  TRIAL. 
AND  aU-.tTED  MATTERS 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  com- 
pletely revised  .section  927  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  relating  to  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions of  a  person's  competency  to  stand 
trial  and  to  the  confinement  and  release 
of  persons  acquitted  of  criminal  charges 
on  the  ground  of  Insanity. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
tion 927  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  so 
as  to  completely  revise  such  section. 

Paragraph  'D  of  subsection  ^a)  of 
the  new  section  927  proposed  by  the  con- 
ference substitute  e.<:tab!i.shes  a  test  for 
criminal  responsibility  which  Is  the  same 
a«  the  test  contained  In  section  4,01  of 
the  model  penal  code,  adopted  by  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  1962  and  more 
recently  adopted — In  United  States  v. 
Freeman,  No.  29688.  2d  Clr  .  February  28. 
1966 — as  the  standard  for  criminal  re- 
spon.slbillty  for  the  courts  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  te.st  is  as  follows:  "A  per- 
son Is  not  responsible  for  criminal  con- 
duct If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he 
lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  ■'  This  test  Is  Identical  to 
the  test  proposed  In  the  Hou.se  bill, 
except  that  the  House  bill  based  the  test 
of  a  person's  criminal  responsibility  on 
an  Inability  "either  to  know  or  appre- 
ciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  "  Thus,  the  essential  part 
of  the  test  Is  a  persons  inability  to  "ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law" 

Paragraph  '2)  of  such  subsection  is 
Identical  to  section  927(a»'2)  contained 
in  the  amendment  made  by  the  House 
Mil  and  provides  that  repeated  criminal 
or  antisocial  conduct,  by  themselves,  do 
not  constitute  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 

Subsection  b '  of  the  new  section  927 
is  Identical  to  the  corresponding  subsec- 
tion proposed  In  the  House  bill  and  re- 
lates to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of 
mental  di.sea.se  or  defect 

Paragraph  '  1 )  of  subsection  '  c )  pro- 
vides that  if  the  defense  of  insanity  is 
raised  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  which 
must  be  establl.shed  by  a  showing  of  sub- 
stantial evidence 

The  ca,se  of  McDonald  v.  United  States. 
312  P  2d  847  DC  Clr  1962 1,  held  that 
sulBcient  evidence  of  mental  disease  was 


present  to  require  a  Jury  Instruction  on 
criminal  responsibility  when  the  Issue  of 
the  Insanity  of  the  defendant  was  raised 
by  'some  evidence."  The  proposed  sub- 
section <c)<l)  would  substitute  for  the 
"some  evidence "  rule  the  requirement 
that  the  defendant  establish  by  "sub- 
stantial evidence"  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect excluding  responsibility.  Thus,  In 
order  to  require  a  Jury  instruction  on 
criminal  responsibility,  the  defendant 
would  have  to  establish  by  "substantial 
evidence"  his  lack  of  capacity  because  of 
mental  disease  or  defect.  This  change 
from  "some  evidence "  to  "substantial 
evidence  "  in  no  way  changes  the  tradi- 
tional requirement  of  the  prosecution  to 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  all  ele- 
ments of  the  crime.  Including  necessary 
Intent. 

If  substantial  evidence  Is  presented  by 
the  defendant,  the  prosecution  would 
then  be  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  to  present  contradictory  evi- 
dence In  Davis  v.  United  States,  160 
US.  469  '1895).  the  Supreme  Court  said 
the  Jury  in  considering  an  Insanity  plea 
must  weigh  all  the  evidence,  Including 
the  presumption  of  sanity,  'Whether  un- 
contradicted expert  testimony  overcomes 
the  presumption  depends  upon  Its  weight 
and  credibility,  and  weight  and  credibil- 
ity ordinarily  are  for  the  Jury.  As  a 
practical  matter  this  amounts  to  sas^ng 
that  every  substantial  Issue  of  criminal 
responsibility  must  go  to  the  jury,  a  very 
great  improvement  In  the  law  from  a 
prosecutor's  point  of  view,  and  a  rule 
which  does  neither  side  an  Injustice, 

Paragraph  (2>  of  such  subsection,  re- 
lating to  the  requirement  that  there  be 
notice  of  an  Intention  to  raise  the  de- 
fense of  Insanity  is  the  same  as  the  no- 
tice provision  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  reference  to  the 
courts  of  the  E)istrlct  of  Columbia  was 
deleted  since  the  applicability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  revised  section  927  to  such 
courts  is  delineated  in  another  subsec- 
tion. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection,  pro- 
viding that,  if  there  is  an  acquittal  on  the 
basis  of  Insanity,  the  verdict  and  Judg- 
ment shall  so  state,  is  identical  to  the 
proposed  section  927(c)  <3)  In  the  House 
bill  and  also  to  section  927(c)  of  the 
present  law. 

The  revision  of  section  927  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1901.  made  by  the  conference 
substitute  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
certain  subsections  of  that  section  into 
the  new  section  927  as  follows: 
Subsection  of  present  Appears  in  proposed 
sec.  837:  sec.  927  as  subsec- 

tion: 
<»)  (d) 

(b)  (e) 

«1)  (f) 

(•)  (g) 

it)  (h) 

(C)  (1) 

Subsection  fd>  pro\ides  for  a  mental 
examination  of  a  defendant  in  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  when  It  appears  that  the 
defendant  is  unfit  to  proceed.  Authority 
is  given  to  the  court  to  order  his  confine- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the 
examination  except  when  the  findings 
su-e  objected  to.  In  which  case  the  court, 
without  a  jury,  wUi  make  a  determina- 


tion of  the  individual's  competency  and 
proceed  accordingly. 

Subsection  ie>  provides  that  If  a  per- 
son confined  under  subsection  (d»  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  hospital 
in  which  he  has  been  confined,  restored 
to  mental  competency,  such  fact  shall  be 
certified  to  the  court.  Such  certification 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  court  to 
order  the  person  to  stand  trial  unless 
there  Is  objection.  In  which  case  the  court 
shall,  without  a  jury,  make  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  the  person's  competency 
to  stand  trial. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  the  con- 
finement in  a  hospital  for  the  mentally 
ill  of  a  person  who  is  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity. 

Subsection  (g)  contains  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  release  of  persons  confined 
under  the  preceding  subsection.  In  gen- 
eral, such  a  person  can  be  uncondition- 
ally released  when  there  has  been  a  de- 
termination that  he  has  recovered  his 
sanity  and  will  not  In  the  reasonable 
future  be  dangerous  to  himself  or  others. 
This  subsection  also  authorizes  a  condi- 
tional release  with  supervision. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  If  a  person  is 
confined  after  an  acquittal  on  the 
grounds  of  Insanity,  he  (or  his  estate) 
shall  bear  the  expense  of  his  support  dur- 
ing his  confinement. 

In  subsection  (1)  it  Is  stated  that  noth- 
ing in  section  927  shall  prevent  a  person 
confined  under  the  authority  of  that  sec- 
tion from  seeking  his  release  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

In  subsection  (j )  there  Is  a  prohibition 
against  informing  the  jury  at  any  time 
of  the  consequence  of  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  or  acquittal  by  reason  of  insanity. 
This  provision  is  identical  to  section 
927 1 1>,  as  proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

Subsection  ( k )  retains  the  provision  in 
subsection  (h*  of  the  present  law  by 
providing  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
that  section  shall  supersede  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  provisions  of  any 
Federal  statute  or  parts  thereof  Incon- 
sistent with  such  provisions. 

Subsection  d)  provides  that  section 
927  shall  apply  to  criminal  proceedings 
In  the  U.S.  EWstrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  and  also 
that,  except  for  subsections  i  a) ,  (b) ,  and 
(c),  relating  to  the  test  for  criminal  re- 
sponsibility and  related  matters,  such 
section  shall  apply  to  proceedings  In  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Section  202  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute is  identical  to  section  202  of  the 
House  bill,  except  that  it  also  provides 
that  the  amendment  to  section  927  shall 
not  aflect  the  provisions  of  section  929ia) 
of  such  act,  relating  to  delivery  to  the 
court  of  a  person  who  has  been  found 
competent  after  having  been  confined  as 
not  competent  for  trial. 

TlTLt    UJ — DETINTION    OF    PERSON 

Section  301  of  the  bill  relates  to  the 
detention  of  a  person  for  questioning  by 
a  police  officer  who  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person  is  committing 
or  has  committed  a  crime. 

Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  author- 
izes the  detention  of  such  person  by  a 
police  officer  to  find  out  such  person's 


name,  address,  business,  and  where  he  is 
going. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  such 
person  fails  to  Identify  lumself  or  explain 
his  actions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  of- 
ficer he  may  be  detained  and  further 
Interrogated. 

Subsection  (c)  limits  the  i^eriod  of  de- 
tention to  4  hours  and  such  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest.  At 
the  end  of  the  detention  period  a  person 
must  be  released  or  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  crime. 

TITLE    IV DETENTION    OF    MATERIAL    WITNESS 

Section  302  of  the  bill  amends  section 
401  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia <D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-144) .  which  directs 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  ac- 
commodations available  to  witnesses  un- 
able to  furnish  security  for  their  appear- 
ance in  criminal  proceedings. 

The  Senate  amendment  completely  re- 
vises section  401.  Subsection  (a»  of  sec- 
tion 401.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  provides  that  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  officers  are  au- 
thorized, without  umiecessary  delay,  to 
take  before  a  judge  of  a  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  a  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner, whenever  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  such  person  is  a 
material  and  necessary  witness  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  1  year  or  more  and  there 
Is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  per- 
son will  not  be  available  to  testify  at  the 
trial  of  the  person  charged  with  the  of- 
fense. The  House  bill's  amendment  gave 
such  authority  only  to  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  However,  the 
House  bill's  amendment  allowed  the  de- 
tention of  a  witness  when  there  was  rea- 
sonable probability  that  he  would  not 
be  available  during  the  investigation  of 
such  offense.  F^irther,  where  the  House 
bill's  version  required  an  appearance  be- 
fore a  judge  or  commissioner  within  6 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  witness' 
detention,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  such  appearance  should  be 
made  "without  unnecessarj'  delay." 

Such  subsection  further  provides  that 
Immediately  upon  being  taken  before  a 
judge  or  commissioner,  such  person  shall 
be  advised  of  his  constitutional  rights 
and  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  counsel.  If  after  a 
hearing  such  person  is  determined  to  be 
a  material  and  necessarj-  witness,  he  will 
be  required  to  post  bond  or  collateral  as 
security  that  he  will  appear  and  testify 
at  such  trial.  Upon  his  failure  to  post 
bond  or  collateral,  the  judge  or  commis- 
sioner may  order  his  further  detention 
In  suitable  quarters  that  are  separate 
and  apart  from  those  u.sed  for  the  con- 
finement of  persons  charged  v^ith  crime. 
Under  this  subsection,  the  judge  or  com- 
missioner retains  authority  to  release  any 
person  detained  for  an  unreasonable 
period  of  time  whetlier  or  not  he  has 
discharged  his  duties  as  a  material  wit- 
ness. It  is  also  provided  that  detention 
under  section  401  shall  not  constitute 
an  arrest,  no  statement  made  during 
such  detention  may  be  used  against  the 
^tness  in  a  proceeding  against  him  for 
we  commission  of  any  crline.  and  such 
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witness  shall  be  entitled  during  his  de- 
tention to  the  fees  payable  to  witnesses 
testifying  in  court. 

Subsection  (b)  relates  to  accomm(ida- 
tions  for  detained  witnesses. 

Subsections  (c)  and  'd)  afford  the 
prosecution  the  same  right  with  respect 
to  the  taking  of  a  deposition  of  a  materi- 
al witness  as  Is  afforded  to  the  defend- 
ant. In  the  case  of  a  person  who, 
through  financial  Inability,  cannot  post 
bond  or  collateral,  the  court  may  dLs- 
charge  such  person  where  the  deposition 
of  the  person  has  been  taken. 

CONFERENCE   SUBSTITUTE 

Title  rv  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
following  changes:  (1)  the  authority  to 
detain  a  witness  is  given  only  to  officers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  ( 2 )  the 
6-hour  time  limit  contained  in  the  House 
version  is  substituted  for  the  Senate 
provision  calling  for  an  appearance  be- 
fore a  judge  or  commissioner  "without 
unnecessary  delay,"  (3)  the  Immunity 
provided  witnesses  with  respect  to  state- 
ments made  during  their  detention  i,s 
deleted,  and  (4)  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  taking  of  deposition  are  deleted. 
xrrLE  V 

Section  501  of  the  bill  amends  the  def- 
inition of  "crime  of  violence"  in  the  act 
of  July  8,  1932  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-3201  > . 
by  adding  to  such  definition  the  crime  of 
robbery. 

TITLE    VI ASSAULT    WITH    INTENT    TO    KILL 

Section  501  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  and  section  601  of 
the  proposed  conference  substitute  are 
identical  and  all  amend  section  803  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22- 
501),  to  provide  a  minimum  sentence  of 
not  less  than  2  years  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill  or  to  commit  rape  or  to  commit  rob- 
bery or  mingling  poison  with  food,  drink, 
or  medicine  with  intent  to  kill,  or  will- 
fully poisoning  any  well,  sprinjr,  or  cis- 
tern of  water. 

BnaCLAHT 
HOTTSK    BILL 

Section  502(a)  of  the  House  bill 
amends  section  823  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1801 » ,  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  criminal  provi- 
sions punishing  housebreaking  in  the 
District  of  Colimabia,  a  complete  revi- 
sion. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  823  as  re- 
vised by  the  House  bill  provides  that 
whoever  shall,  either  in  the  nighttime 
or  in  the  daytime,  break  and  enter,  or 
enter  without  breaking,  any  dwelling,  or 
room  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment  in 
any  building,  with  Intent  to  break  or 
carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any  fix- 
ture or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  crim- 
inal offense,  shall,  if  any  person  is  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  any  part  of  such 
dwelling  or  sleeping  apartment  at  the 
time  of  such  breaking  and  entering,  or 
entering  without  breaking,  be  guilty  of 
burglary  in  the  first  degree.  Burglary 
in  the  first  degree  shall  be  punished  by 
Imprisormient  for  not  less  than  20  years 
nor  more  than  life  imprisormient,  and. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  person  who  violates  this  sub- 


section and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  is  imposed  shall  be 
eligible  for  parole  only  after  the  expira- 
tion of  20  years  from  the  date  he  com- 
mences to  serve  his  sentence. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  823  as  re- 
vised by  the  House  bill  provides  that  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  823.  whoever  shall,  either  in  the 
nighttime  or  in  the  daytime,  break  and 
enter,  or  enter  without  breaking,  any 
dwelling,  bank,  store,  warehouse,  shop, 
stable,  or  other  building,  or  any  apart- 
ment or  room,  whether  at  the  time  oc- 
cupied or  not,  or  any  steamboat,  canal 
boat,  vessel,  or  other  watercraft,  or  rail- 
road car.  or  any  yard  where  any  lumber, 
coal,  or  other  goods  or  chattels  are  de- 
iwsited  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  with  intent  to  break  and  carry 
away  any  part  thereof  or  any  fixture  or 
other  thing  attached  to  or  connected 
with  the  same,  or  to  commit  any  crim- 
inal offense,  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary 
m  the  second  degree.  Burglary  in  the 
second  degree  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  15  years. 

Section  502(b)  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  person  tried  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  for  violation  of 
section  823  of  such  act  approved  March 
3.  1901.  and  who  is  before  a  court  for 
the  purpose  of  sentence  or  resentence, 
shall  be  sentenced  in  accordance  with 
the  law  in  effect  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act. 

CONTERENCE    SUBSTITUTE 

The  revision  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 823  of  the  act  of  March  30,  1901. 
contained  in  section  602  of  the  proposed 
conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the 
House  bill  except  that  (1>  the  punish- 
ment is  set  at  not  less  than  5  nor  more 
than  30  years  and  (2)  there  is  no  mini- 
mum time  fixed  which  must  be  served 
before  a  person  sentenced  to  the  maxi- 
mum term  is  to  be  ehgible  for  parole. 

The  revision  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  823  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill 
except  that  the  punishment  is  set  at  not 
le.ss  than  2  nor  more  than  15  years. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute 
with  respect  to  section  602  does  not  con- 
tain a  provision  comparable  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  502  of  the  House  bill. 
The  proposed  conference  substitute  does, 
however,  contain  in  section  701  a  gen- 
eral provision  that  one  who  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  commits 
any  act  or  engages  in  any  conduct  con- 
stituting an  offense  under  a  provision  of 
law  amended  by  this  act,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced in  accordance  v^ith  the  law  in 
effect  at  the  time  he  commits  such  act 
or  engages  in  such  conduct, 

ROBBERY 

Section  603  of  the  bill  amends  section 
810  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-2901),  by  striking  out  "six 
months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four  years".  This  results  in  raising  the 
minimum  sentence  for  robberj-  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  6  months  to 
4  years, 

ATHLETIC    CONTESTS 

Section  404  of  the  bill  amends  section 
869e  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
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sumcieni.  e\naence  or  menwu  disease  was     wninoui  a  jury,  wui  maice  a  detemiina-     police  omcer  to  nna  out  sucn  person: 


"'c  commission  oi  any  crime,  and  such     law,  any  person  who  violates  this  sub-     869e  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
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Code.  sec.  22-1513).  proviaions  of  exist- 
ing law  on  corrupt  influence  in  connec- 
tion with  athletic  contests  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f )  : 

If  I  Nothing  In  thla  section  sball  be  con- 
•trueU  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of 
any  bonus  or  extra  oompenaaUon  to  any 
manager,  coach,  or  profeaalonal  player,  or 
to  any  league,  aasoclatlon.  or  conference  for 
the  purpoee  of  encouraging  such  manager, 
coach,  or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
ability,  or  diligence  in  the  performance  of 
hts  dutlee. 

COMkllTTIMa    CUME    WHEN    ABMED 

ccNrxaENcx  STrBSTrrtrrx 
Section  605  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  amends  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  8,  1932  'DC.  Code.  sec.  23-3202*.  so 
as  to  rt'vlse  It  to  provide  that  if  any  per- 
son shall  commit  a  crime  of  violence  In 
the  District   of  Columbia   when  armed 
with  or  having  readily  available  any  pistol 
or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun,  ma- 
chlnegun.  rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher 
knife,    switchblade   knife,   razor,   black- 
jack, billy,  metallic  or  other  false  knuck- 
les, he  may.  in  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  the  crime,  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  an  Indeterminate 
number  of  years  up  to  life  as  determined 
by  the  court.     If  a  person  is  convicted 
more  than  once  of  having  committed  a 
crime  of  violence  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  armed  with  or  having  read- 
ily available  any  pistol  or  other  firearm, 
or  other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon,  in- 
cluding   but    not   limited   to.   sawed-cl' 
shotgun,     shotgun,    machinegun.    rlfl?, 
dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  me- 
tallic or  other  false  knuckles,  then  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  court  shall  not  suspend  his  sentence 
or  give  hini  a  probationary  sentence. 

I.Vt)gCEN-T    PtTBLICATlONS 

Section  606  of  the  bill  amends  section 
872  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code,  sec  22-2001  .  so  as  to  completely 
revise  such  section. 

Subsection  ^a'  of  this  revision  pro- 
vides that  whoever,  with  knowledge  ol 
their  obscene  nature,  sells,  offers  to  sell, 
or  gives  away  or  has  possession  with  In- 
tent to  sell,  give  away,  or  exhibit  Inde- 
cent materials,  or  who  with  such  knowl- 
edge advertises  such  materials  or  drugs 
or  Instruments  Intended  to  produce  abor- 
tion or  gives  or  participates  In  or  adver- 
tises any  indecent  public  exhibition,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  revision  pro- 
vides that  whoever  engages  In  the  pro- 
duction of  obscene  materials,  with 
knowledkie  that  they  are  obscene  and 
that  they  are  to  be  .sold,  given  away,  or 
exhibited,  shall  be  fined  nut  more  than 
$5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  I 
year,  or  t>oth 

Subsection  'o  of  this  revision  pro- 
vides that  the  US  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  petiUon  the  US. 
district  court  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion and  a  permanent  Injunction  to  re- 
strain any  acta  under  subsection  (ai  or 
(b),  and  to  restrain  the  use  of  any  real 
or  personal  property  for  punx)ses  pro- 
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hlblted  in  this  section.  A  hearing  on 
such  petition  is  required  to  be  held  not 
more  than  5  days,  excluding  Simdays 
and  holidays,  after  service  upon  the  de- 
fendant. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  revision  pro- 
vides that  after  the  hearing  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  the  court  may  issue  a 
preliminary  injunction  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  final  determination  of  the  peti- 
tion for  permanent  Injunction,  but  not 
for  a  period  of  more  than  30  calendar 
days. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  revision  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  except 
that  there  has  been  added  to  such  sub- 
section a  requirement  that  any  such  In- 
junction shall  permanently  enjoin  the 
use  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  such  section 
872.  A  further  provision  also  has  been 
added  to  this  revision  requiring  the  de- 
termination of  all  Issues  of  fact  to  be 
by  Jury  If  either  party  demands  It. 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  revision  Is  the 
same  as  subsection  (g)  In  the  House 
bill. 

Subsection  (g)  of  this  revision  pro- 
vides that  the  injunctive  proceedings  un- 
der the  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Federal   Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Subsection  (h)  of  this  revision  exempts 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act  all  li- 
censes under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  while  engaged  In  ac- 
tivities regulated  by  said  act. 
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Section  607  of  the  bill  amends  section 
825a  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1901  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  22-3105).  by  increasing  the 
penalties  for  placing  explosives  hi  or 
near  buUdlngs,  monuments,  and  other 
structures  from  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  10 
years,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  and 
Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  4  or  more 
than  10  years. 

rALSS  aXPORTS 

Section  608  of  the  bill  provides  that 
whoever  makes  certain  false  or  fictitious 
reports  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
knowing  the  report  to  be  false  or  fictitious 
or  give  certain  other  false  information 
to  the  police  knowing  It  to  be  false  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $300  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  30  days,  or 
both. 

rm.*   m — appucation  of  act 


Section  701  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  whoever,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  commits 
any  act  or  engages  In  any  conduct  which 
constitutes  an  offense  under  a  provision 
of  law  amended  by  this  act.  shall  be  sen- 
tenced in  acxjordance  with  the  law  In  ef- 
fect on  the  date  he  commits  such  act  or 
engages  In  such  conduct. 

Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  a  memorable  day  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Today,  for  the 
first  time  In  many  years,  the  citizens  of 
the  District  should  feel  more  secure  in 
their  homes  and  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington because  the  Congress,  imder  the 
mandate  of  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  the  Nation's  Capital,  has  ap- 
proved legislation  to  face  up  to  the  very 
serious  crime  problem  In  the  District. 


The  bill  (HJl.  5688)  which  the  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate approved  is  in  essence  the  omnibus 
antlcrime  bill  approved  In  1965  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  a  15-to-4  vote  and  passed  by 
the  House  by  a  2-to-l  vote.  Also,  it  is 
much  the  same  bill  which  the  House 
passed  In  the  last — the  88th — Congress. 
It  Is.  Indeed,  gratifying  that  the  other 
body  has  finally  Joined  hands  with  the 
House  In  meeting  crime  head  on  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbla. 

The  conference  bill  provides  very  posl- 
tlve  legislative  specifics  with  which  to 
stem  the  criminal  tide  now  running  in 
the  Nation's  Capital — if  the  police,  the 
prosecuting  officers,  and  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  use  the  additional 
tools  the  Congress  provides  herein  to 
ameliorate  crime  conditions  and  make 
the  streets  safe  for  the  thousands  of  de- 
cent citizens  and  Government  workers 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
visitors  making  pilgrimages  to  Washing- 
ton. 

No  legislation  beforj  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
recent  years  has  been  more  thoroughly 
considered  than  the  omnibus  antlcrime 
bill.  Prolong:ed  hearings  have  been  held, 
producing  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony, since  1957.  and  on  five  separate 
occasions  the  House  has  approved  legis- 
lation to  modify  the  rigid,  court-imposed 
Mallory  rule  which  has  seriously  im- 
paired the  curbing  of  crime  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  pending  legislation,  an  omnibus 
bill,  had  its  Inception  In  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  early  in 
1963  when,  at  my  urging,  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  met  with  us  in  joint 
session  In  an  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  need,  which  no  one  disputed, 
for  effective  legislation  to  curb  the  ever- 
mounting  Incidence  of  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Prom  the  outset,  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  friendly  understanding,  co- 
operation, and  appreciation  of  the  task 
before  us.  and  an  apparent  eagerness 
by  legislators  and  witnesses  alike  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  at  hand. 
Representatives  of  all  branches  and 
agenclei,  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  the  peace,  quiet,  and  safety  of  the 
people,  with  the  education  of  our  youth, 
and  with  the  apprehension,  detention, 
prosecution,  and  punishment  of  crim- 
inals, were  heard.  Including  the  Super- 
intendent of  District  of  Columbia 
Schools;  the  Chief  of  Police  and  his 
deputies:  the  chief  prosecuting  officers 
of  the  District,  the  U.S.  attorneys  past 
and  present;  and  representatives  of  the 
Judiciary. 

Not  a  single  dissenting  voice  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  obvious  need  of  giving 
Immediate  and  maximum  protection  to 
life  and  property  In  the  District— pro- 
tection not  only  to  residents  of  the  city 
of  Washington  ana  those  performing  the 
functions  of  Government  here,  but  to 
the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  so  that  this  truly  beautiful  city 
might  again  become  a  safe  haven  and  a 
desirable  city  of  which  all  Americans 
can  be  Justly  proud. 


Those  present  at  the  hearings  agreed 
that  earnest  efforts  to  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions presently  existing  in  Washington 
should  be  a  joint  undertaking;  namely, 
by  the  Congress  to  enact  bills  to  provide 
Uie  police  with  sufficient  tools  for  law 
enforcement  and  to  aid  them  in  identify- 
ing and  apprehending  criminal.'::  cooper- 
ation by  the  Department  oi  Justice  and 
the  prosecuting  officers  and  the  police 
In  swiftly  bringing  to  trial  those  appre- 
hended and  charged;  cooperation  by  the 
courts  in  early,  effective  punishment  and 
the  imposition  of  stlffer  sentences  upon 
those  convicted,  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  crimes  involving  violence  to  the  per- 
son;  and   cooperation    by    the   citizens 
in  the  development  of  greater  respect 
within  the  community  for  the  rights  of 
others,  the  laws  of  the  community,  and 
the  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

Long-range  proposals  were  advanced  to 
effectuate   greater   community  security, 
such  as  reduction  in   delinquency   and 
prevention  of  dropouts  from  the  schools; 
special  training  and  instruction  to  the 
ever- increasing  population  moving  into 
the  District,  many  of  whom,  according  to 
testimony  presented  to  us  by  the  Di.strlct 
of  Columbia  Commissioners,  are  semi- 
illiterate,  unskilled,  and  unveiscd  in  the 
ways  of  urban  community  living  and  its 
attendant    problems;     establishing    re- 
habilitation   programs    and     facilities: 
greater  employment  opportunitie.s;  meet- 
ing low-cost  housing  needs,  particularly 
of  those  persons  displaced  by  highway 
and  urban  renewal  programs;  and  com- 
munltywlde    awakening    of    citizen    re- 
sponsibility to  assist  in  law  enforcement 
and  observance  of  laws.     Some  volunteer 
groups  have  already  contributed  much 
In  this  latter  area,  but  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  solution  of  these  latter  problems 
ultimately  must  be  found  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Schools,  churches,  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  organizations  and 
their  facilities,  all  must  contribute  to  the 
long-range  attack  upon  these  problems 
and  your  committee  will  continue  in  Its 
legislative  efforts   to   meet   these   chal- 
lenges. 

Meanwhile,  however,  most  pre.ssing 
and  of  real  urgency,  all  witne.sses  agreed, 
w^as  the  need  to  take  immediate  effective 
steps,  legislatively  and  otherwise,  to  curb 
the  Incidence  of  crime. 

Prom  the  very  favorable  atmosphere 
prevailing  in  those  joint  hearlng.s  both 
committees  separately  held  prolonged 
and  exhaustive  hearings  on  various  bills 
deahng  with  different  pha.'^es  of  the 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  as  admissabllity  of  evidence 
m  the  courts— Mallory  rule;  responsl- 
oiuty  for  criminal  conducts— Durham 
nue;  detention  of  persons  for  question- 
ing and  as  material  witnesses;  increas- 
ing the  severity  of  sentences  to  be  im- 
posed; and  protection  to  the  public  from 
indecent  publications. 

A  former  President  of  the  Board  of 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
oia  testified  before  our  committee  that 
»^ord  has  been  spread  abroad  to  the  crim- 
mal  community  that  "Washington  is  soft 
on  crime.-  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of 
some  local  decisions  outlawing  confes- 
^'^^,  even  though  voluntarily  made-  or 
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from  regulations  hamstringing  the  police 
hi  the  apprehension  of  suspects  and  in 
the  solution  of  crime;  or  because  of  the 
mild  sentences  imposed  upon,  and  the 
mollycoddhng  of,  many  criminals  by 
some  of  the  local  courts. 

With  all  the  emphasis  being  made 
today  upon  civil  rights  and  freedoms  for 
the  individual,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress,  which  under  the  Constitution 
is  given  the  exclusive  legislative  respon- 
sibihty  for  governing  in  all  cases  what- 
soever in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be  equally  alert  to  the  preservation  of 
other  rights  equally  important  and  in- 
alienable, namely,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  walk  in  safety  upon  the  public  streets 
and  their  right  to  security  in  their  homes 
or  places  of  business. 

As  it  has  been  so  well  expressed  by  a 
cliief  judge  of  the  District's  highest 
court,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  a  criminal  case 
before  the  court : 


In  our  concern  for  criminals,  we  should 
not  forget  that  nice  people  have  some  rights 
too.  ^ 


Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  briefly  to  section  606  of 
title  VI  of  the  conference  substitute  for 
H.R.  5688,  a  bUl  to  curb  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Section  606  provides  the  first  meaning- 
ful law  against  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  pornography  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

During  the  last  few  years,  I  and  other 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  have  become  sorely  aware  of 
a  thriving  traffic  in  Indecent  and  ob- 
scene literature  In  materials  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  existing  law 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001)  was  enacted  in 
1901.  There  has  been  no  amendment  to 
this  old  law,  although  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  such  vile  ma- 
terials has  been  made  easier  bv  modern 
methods  and  facilities.  The  present  law 
62  years  old,  is  without  penalties  of  con- 
sequence and  lacks  other  provisions 
which  provide  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  this  traffic. 

In  one  case  a  police  investication 
traced  a  source  of  obscene  material  to 
a  basement  printing  estabhshment  in  a 
residential  area  of  a  city.  While  law  en- 
forcement officials  were  able  to  confiscate 
the  plates  used  in  printing  the  material 
no  action  could  be  taken  against  the  per- 
sons involved  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  the  materials.  No  action 
could  be  taken  against  the  producer  or 
those  participating  with  him. 

To  correct  this  situation,  I  introduced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  87th  Congress 
legislation  designed  to  provide  better  law 
for  aiding  law  enforcement  ofacials  to 
curtail  the  dissemination  of  such  ma- 
terial. The  biU  was  favorably  reported 
by  our  committee  and  approved  in  the 
House.  Thereafter  the  other  bodv  acted 
favorably  on  the  text  of  the  House  bill 
with  amendments.  The  dlfiferences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  were  compromised 
in  conference,  and  thereafter  the  confer- 
ence report  was  approved  by  both  Houses 
and  transmitted  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  President  withheld  his  approval 
which  action  was  after  adjournment  of 


the  87th  Congress.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  indicating  the  reason  for  with- 
holding approval,  the  President  indicated 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which 
question  had  been  directed.  Thereafter 
further  study  was  made  to  develop  lan- 
guage which  would  meet  the  President's 
objections. 

The  existing  law  provides  penalties  of 
miprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year 
or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  or  more 
tnan  $500  or  both,  where  a  person  is 
convicted  for  seUing.  offering  to  sell,  give 
away,  or  who  has  in  his  possession  with 
such  intent,  any  indecent  materials  or 
who  engages  in  any  pubUc  exhibition  or 
performance  which  contains  indecent 
language. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  amendment  en- 
larges the  present  definition  of  indecent 
materials  to  Include  matter  recorded  in 
various  forms  and  increases  the  penal- 
1=  L^7  providing  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (h)  of  this  amendment 
provides  that  whoever  with  knowledge 
engages  in  the  production  of  obscene 
materials  which  are  to  be  disseminated 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
impnsoned  not  more  than  1  vear  or  both 
Subsection  (c)  of  this  amendment 
™^trw  ^^  o  ^^^  ^^-  attorney  for  the 
ttI  .if.^^^"'"'"^*^  "^ay  petition  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  a  temporarj-  order 

fa)'"nrfh!"  ^'21  ^'^'  ""^'^^  subsection 
'a)  or  (b)  and  to  restrain  the  use  of  real 

hihlfoHT'tlP^°P^'"^y  ^°^  purposes  pro- 
cm,  rt  1^  '^i'  '^^"°"-  ^'^  U.S.  district 
court  IS  authorized  to  issue  ex  parte  a 
temporary  restraining  order  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  10  davs. 

Dr?virii?H°v,"/'^u"°^  ^^'^  amendment 
provides  that  when  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  Is  issued,  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  the  U.S.  district  court  may 
hi^?  a  preliminary  injunction  pending 
the  trial  of  the  issues.  Such  prellminar? 
injunction  may  permit  the  seizure  of  In- 
decent material. 

Subsection  <e)  of  this  amendment  pro- 

if '.  V^^  '^-  ^^^''  ^"^>'  the  U.S.  district 
court  issues  a  permanent  injunction 
such  injunction  shall  provide  the  court 
discretion  for  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
decent material  seized  and  permanently 
enjoin  the  use  of  the  real  or  personal 
property  in  violation  of  this  section 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  amendment 
provides  that  for  the  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a 
preliminary  or  permanent  injunction  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  U.S  at- 
torney or  the  corporation  counsel  to 
prove  that  adequate  remedy  at  law  does 
not  exist  or  that  substantial  or  Irrepa- 
rable damage  would  result  from  the  vio- 
lations alleged. 

Subsection  (g)  of  this  amendment 
provides  that  the  injunctive  proceedings 
under  the  section  shall  be  governed  by 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

The  incidence  of  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital— and  particularly  juvenile 
crime— is  at  its  highest  level  in  recent 
years  and  is  constantly  increasing.  And 
there  is  not  a  day  on  which  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  do  not  give  publicity 
to  a  serious  behavior  situation  in  the 
city's  public  schools.     WWle  I   realize 
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that  these  problems  are  complex  and 
certainly  will  not  yield  to  any  single  or 
simple  solution,  I  submit  that  the  time 
Lb  long  overdue  for  the  Congress  to  take 
some  positive  and  firm  steps  toward 
stamping  out  the  traffic  In  pornography 
In  the  E>lstrlct  of  Columbia,  which  Is 
certainly  a  factor,  and  a  substantial  one, 
in  destroying  the  moral  fiber  of  the  city's 
young  people  and  inciting  them  to  acts 
of  degradati  m  and  crime. 

Mr.  CON'YERS  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  ak^'  tu  jom  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H  R  5688.  the  omnibus  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill,  and  strongly 
urge  its  recommittal  or  defeat. 

Certainly  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  about  authorizing  police  proce- 
dures m  the  local  jurisdiction  for  which 
we  have  special  jurisdiction,  the  D'j- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  for  the  entire  coun- 
try will  be  giUded  by  our  actions  today. 

My  colle^ues.  I  joined  with  130  of  my 
colleagues  on  March  22.  1965  m  oppos- 
ing this  bill  when  It  first  passed  the 
House  because  it  was  so  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. At  that  time  the  opponents 
to  the  bill  were  led  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  SiskI.  who  was 
quite  -Strongly  opposed  to  the  bill.  The 
fact  that  Members  of  this  House  having 
such  different  views  on  the  future  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  this  city  could 
have  Joined  m  opposing  the  District  o'. 
Columbia  crime  bill  siiows  how  starkly 
unconstitutional  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crune  bill  is 

Unfortunately  the  conference  repo.-t 
has  changed  the  bill  somewhat  but  ony 
■uiJerflcially.  The  major  defects  of  the 
bill  are  still  present.  The  Seriate  con- 
ferees were  extremely  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
as  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference committee  has  been  meetuig  for 
almost  this  entire  year.  As  Senator 
BiBLK  of  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  th; 
Senate  conferees  Indicated,  the  maiii 
reason  why  the  Senate  finally  accepteil 
the  bill  was  that  the  conferees  repre- 
senting the  House  District  Committer 
indicated  they  would  not  allow  other 
vital  District  of  Columbia  legislation  to 
pass  this  Congress  unless  the  Senate 
conferees  accepted  the  crime  bill  In  the 
basic  form  passed  by  the  House.  We 
should  not  allow  legislative  blackmail 
to  force  this  House  to  pass  a  measure 
so  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  some 
particular  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Titles  I  and  III  of  the  omriibus  crime 
bill — as  they  now  stand — would  give  the 
police  powers  over  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  would  be  appro- 
priate only  In  a  most  totalitarian  society. 
As  such,  they  could  not  withstand  a  chal- 
lenge under  the  Constitution.  The  per- 
vasive device  which  renders  these  pro- 
posals Illegal  is  that  they  leave  vital  ques- 
tions of  personal  liberty  to  the  complete 
discretion  of  the  police,  who  are  respon- 
sible only  to  other  police 

This  Is  what  could  happen  to  a  ".sus- 
pect" ir.  the  District  of  Columbia  If  these 
proposals  become  law.  A  policeman 
comes  upon  a  citizen  whom  the  police- 
man suspects — with  probable  cause — has 


committed  a  crime.  Under  title  HI  of 
the  bill  he  questions  the  Individual,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  answers  he  "detains" 
him  and  Interrogates  him  further  for 
4  hours.  Under  this  proposal  the  sus- 
pect is  not  advised  of  his  right  to  counsel 
nor  if  he  is  aware  of  that  right  that  he 
be  provided  counsel.  At  the  end  of  this 
4  hours,  still  dissatisfied,  the  police- 
man arrests  the  suspect  and  title  I  of  the 
act  comes  into  play.  Then  the  suspect  Ls 
told  of  his  right  to  counsel,  and  counsel 
Is  appointed  If  the  suspect  desires.  The 
questioning,  however,  continues  either  in 
the  presence  of  courvsel  or.  If  the  suspects 
makes  a  waiver  of  counsel,  without  su'-h 
assistance.  The  act  in  effect  provides  no 
limit  on  the  length  of  detention  of  a  sus- 
pect before  a  preliminary  hearing  The 
only  limitation  Is  that  if  a  suspect  waives 
his  right  to  counsel  he  may  be  questioned 
only  for  a  total  of  6  hours  during  his 
detention.  It  Is  only  when  the  police 
have  decided  that  they  have  exhausted 
their  need  for  detention  of  the  suspect 
that  they  take  him  to  a  committing 
magistrate  so  that  probable  cause  for  his 
arrest  and  detention  can  be  proved  and 
bail  set.  In  effect,  these  provisions  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  deprive  arrested 
persons  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
right  to  a  speedy  presentment  and  the 
right  to  ball — both  rights  which  are  In- 
herent In  the  constitutional  scheme. 

As  an  attorney  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  would  ptw- 
tlcularly  like  to  discuss  one  other  as- 
pect of  this  bill — the  reclassification  of 
a  number  of  more  minor  crimes  Into 
major  offenses  and  the  setting  of  a  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  for  the  com- 
mitting of  certain  offenses. 

The  mandatory  minimum  sentence  has 
been  placed  into  the  bill  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  District  Commissioners, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  Bureau  of  Corrections, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Corrections. 

These  gentlemen  believe  as  I  do  that 
such  a  provision  will  act  to  the  detriment 
of  what  the  proposers  of  this  bill  are  try- 
ing to  achieve — a  crime-free  city.  No 
Jury  can  fall  to  be  cognizant  of  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  acts.  If  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  were  established,  a 
jury  feeling  that  such  a  sentence  were 
too  strong  might  be  tempted  to  acquit  a 
clearly  guilty  person.  This  has  been 
done  often  in  capital  cases  despite  the 
disqualification  of  jurors  who  are  willing 
to  admit  that  capital  punishment  ap- 
pears to  be  a  too  severe  punishment  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  of 
an  urban  district.  I  am  well  aware  that 
crime  Is  Increasing  during  the  1960's  to 
crisis  proportions.  In  Detroit,  before  my 
election  to  this  great  body,  I  w^as  actively 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  police- 
community  relations,  police  brutality, 
civil  liberties,  and  urban  crime.  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  But  if  we  are  to 
deal  adequately  with  this  crisis,  we  must 
do  It  with  wisdom  and  humanity,  not 
with  the  retrogressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional measxires  Included  In  this  bill. 

My  colleagues,  If  we  pass  this  bUl  we 
will     have     overturned     the     Supreme 


Court's  decisions  regarding  detention  of 
witnesses  in  such  landmark  cases  as  the 
McNabb,  Mallory,  and  Miranda  cases. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  this 
bill  Is  passed  and  If  the  President  falls 
to  veto,  and  I  hope  he  will  veto  it,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  declare  the  law 
unconstitutional.  Of  course  during  the 
interim  many  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  wUl  have  their  constitutional 
rights  severely  infringed  upon. 

Of  particular  interest  is  that  the  au- 
thors of  tills  legislation  seem  not  to  have 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  even  .such 
a  proposal  as  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute's model  code  of  pre-arraignment 
procedure.  I  would  want  to  point  out 
that  many  responsible  members  of  the 
bar  and  bench  have  strongly  opposed  the 
Institute's  guidelines  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional and  violative  of  individual 
rights.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  institute's  proposals,  in- 
cluding the  Interchange  between  Judge 
David  Bazelon  and  fonner  Attorney 
General  Katzcnbach  and  I  find  myself  In 
strong  agreement  that  even  these  pro- 
posals vlolat^e  the  Constitution.  I  liave 
noted  with  particular  Interest  that  these 
proposals  have  been  opposed  by  such  a 
leading  member  of  the  bench  as  George 
Edwards,  member  of  the  Federal  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  who  had  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  Detroit  police  com- 
missioner. 

I  have  spent  time  discussing  the  insti- 
tute's proposals  because  this  bill  does  not 
even  foUow  those  guidelines,  but  instead 
disregards  them  and  completely  returns 
us  to  a  system  of  indiscriminaton,'  In- 
vestigative arrests.  If  the  institute's  pro- 
posals were  adopted,  the  conferees  could 
at  least  claim  that  they  had  given  the 
police  guidelines  regarding  arrest,  deten- 
tion, and  Interrogation  of  criminal  sus- 
pects that  were  clear  and  imderstandable. 
This  bUl  does  not  even  do  that.  It  Is  un- 
constitutional, confusing,  and  contradic- 
tory. 

My  colleagues,  I  call  upon  you  to  de- 
feat this  monstrous  piece  of  legislation. 
I  urge  you  not  to  besmirch  the  record  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  has  so  justly 
been  called  the  great  Congress,  and 
which  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  Member,  by 
passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  time  is  so  limited 
In  which  to  discuss  this  bill  I  would  like 
to  amplify  my  remarks  by  Including  In 
the  Record  certain  editorials  and  state- 
ments regarding  the  bill  with  which  I  aiD 
in  complete  agreement.  For  a  bill  oJ 
such  Importance  to  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  800,000  people  there  should  certainly 
be  more  than  1  hour  to  discuss  It. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude the  minority  report  on  the  original 
House  version  of  the  bill  which  Is  still 
quite  pertinent  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  particularly  want  to  praise 
the  members  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Committee  who  filed  the  minority  report  oc 
this  bill.  Their  report  Is  cogent  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  analysis  of  the  bill.  Let  m* 
read  to  my  colleagues  the  three  main  polnw 
the  minority  repwrt  makes  In  Ita  opening 
discussion  of  the  bill : 

"A.  The  bill  la  being  rushed  through  with- 
out bearings  or  adequate  consideration. 


■  B  The  bill  Is  badly  drafted,  unconstltu- 
tsanal.  unworkable,  unduly  harsh,  and  In- 
..dequate  for  tlie  needs  of  the  District. 

•  C.  The  Senate  District  committee's  criti- 
cisms of  the  House  bill  further  Illustrate  how 
objectionable  H.R.  946  Is." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report  Is  of 
such  quality,  that  I  would  like  to  use  the 
opening  and  closing  summary  stalementa 
of  the  minority  report  as  my  closing  remarks 
In  urging  the  defeat  of  this  bill : 

"MiNORrry  vnws — h.r.  sees 

"Opening  statement 

■We  dissent  from  the  majority  report  rec- 
ommending passage  of  H.R.  5688  We  think 
that  the  committee  amendments  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  correct  the  basic  deliclencles 
o!  the  bill.  We  urge  the  House  to  reject  the 
bill 

••This  bUl  Incorjxjrates  many  of  the  worst 
feBtures  of  a  series  of  bills  which  have  been 
considered  by  this  committee  In  rereiit  years. 
It  proposes  harsh  and  repressive  meesxires  to 
punish  the  criminal  symptoms  of  the  social 
and  economic  misery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  disregard  of  the  basic  re- 
qiUrements  of  the  Constitution  puts  human 
values  at  the  bottom  of  the  legislative  scale. 
It  ignores  the  Presidents  call,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  February  15.  1965  (H. 
Doc.  87.  89th  Cong.),  for  'a  fair  and  etfecUve 
system  of  law  enforcement'  and  'Imaglna- 
Uve  Improvements  In  the  entire  lepal  and 
social  structure  of  our  crlnilnal  law  and  Its 
administration."  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
President's  simultaneous  statement  that  h» 
will  'establish  a  comnUsslon  which  will  con- 
cern Itself  specifically  with  crime  and  law 
enforcement  in  the  District.'  And  it  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  concerning  crime  (Mar.  8, 
1965,  H.  Doc.  103,  89th  Cong.) ,  -?here  he  said: 
■We  are  not  prepared  In  our  democratic  sys- 
tem to  pay  for  Improved  law  enforcement 
by  unreasonable  limitations  on  the  Individ- 
ual protections  which  ennoble  our  system." 

"CONCLUSION 

"This  bill  is  a  repressive  and  unpalatable 
measure,  whether  considered  section  by  sec- 
f.on.  or  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  adopted  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  It  would  undoubt- 
edly serve  as  a  precedent  and  pattern  for  the 
enactment  of  similar  legislation  by  State  and 
municipal  legislative  bodies.  It  thus  poses  a 
danger  to  liberty  and  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment, not  only  In  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  through- 
out the  United  States. 

■We  urge  and  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
rejected  and  killed. 

"William  L.  Dawson. 

Abraham  J.  Multeh, 

B.  P.  SiSK, 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  I 

Carlton  R  Sickles,     ' 

Donald  M.  Praseh, 

J.  Oliva  Huot, 

Chahles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

F*aANK  J.  Horton." 

Note. — Congressman  George  Ghider  sub- 
mitted separate  dissenting  views  which  also 
rtrongly  criticized  the  bill. 

The  'Washington  Post  has  done  an 
excellent  job  In  reporting  on  the  details 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  and  the  legal  test 
that  is  already  being  planned  to  have 
the  bill  declared  unconstitutional.  At 
this  point  I  place  the  news  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  In  the  Record  : 
C«nit  Bill   Agreed  on  by   Congress — Mal- 

LOHT,      Durham      Rules      REWRrrTEN      in 

CoNfXKENCE 

(By  Elsie  Carper)  ' 

The  Senate  and  Hotise,  long  at  odds  on 
now    to    deal    with    crime    In    Waslalngton, 


reached  agreement  yesterday  on  a  bill  est:ib- 
llshlng  procedures  for  police  handUng  of 
criminal  suspects  and  redefining  insanity  as 
a  defense. 

The  measure,  which  doubtless  will  stir  a 
boiling  controversy,  modifies  the  Supreme 
Court-written  Mallory  Rule  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  confessions,  rewrites  the  Durham 
Rule  on  Insanity  as  a  defense  and  permits 
police  to  hold  and  question  suspects  without 
charge  and  to  detain  material  witnesses. 

Senate  District  Committee  Chairman  Alan 
Bible  (D-Nev.)  immediately  took  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Senate  fioor,  wliere  it  was 
adopted.  It  is  expected  to  come  up  for  ap- 
proval  in   the   House   today   or   Wednesday. 

Bible  explained  the  conference  report  to 
an  empty  Senate  chamber  and  was  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  present  to  vote  for  it. 

He  said  that  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.l, 
who  was  tied  up  elsewhere  in  the  Capitol, 
strenuously  objected  to  the  compromise  bill. 

Morse,  a  member  of  the  Senate  District 
conamlttee,  later  filed  a  minority  report,  de- 
claring that  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
Mallory  Rule  and  arrests  for  questioning 
•'give  the  police  power  over  the  citizens  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  would  be 
appropriate  only  in  a  most  totalitarian 
society." 

While  the  Mallory  Rule  was  written  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself,  the  Durham  Rule  was 
written  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here. 
Arrests  for  Investigation  were  banned  several 
years  ago  by  the  District  Commissioners 
after  a  special  committee,  headed  by  Charles 
A.  Horsky,  now  Presidential  Adviser  on  Na- 
tional Capital  Affairs,  said  they  were  uncon- 
stitutional. 

POLICE    POSITION 

Police  have  fought  the  Mallory  Rule  bit- 
terly, contending  that  it  protects  the  crim- 
inal at  the  expense  of  the  community  and 
that  It  presents  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  police  investigation.  Police  also  have 
said  they  need  the  power  to  stop  and  ques- 
tion a  stispect  without  having  to  charge 
him. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.i  Joined 
MoESK  In  opposing  the  bill.  Kennedys  of- 
fice Issued  a  statement  In  which  the  Senator 
said  he  found  the  provisions  dealing  with 
arrests,  detention  and  Interrogation,  "unclear 
in  their  scope  and  subject  to  police  abuse." 

"The  threat  they  pose  to  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  this  City's  citizenry  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,"  his  statement  said. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings  (D-Md.)  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  but  Issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  he  had  gone  along  with 
it  only  because  the  crime  bill  "has  been  a 
stumbling  block"  to  obtaining  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  approval  of  other  City  legis- 
lation. 

SEES    POSSIBLi;    CONFUSION 

Tydings  said  he  doubts  the  bill  will  do 
much  good  and  "may  confuse  more  than  it 
clarifies  the  law  of  post-arrest  Interrogation." 

He  added  tliat  he  hopes  enactment  of  the 
bill  will  "create  a  climate"  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  obtain  legislation  a;;d  appro- 
priations needed  to  attack  underlying  causes 
of  crime. 

In  the  short  run,  Tydings  said,  crime  can 
be  substantially  reduced  by  supporting  re- 
forms in  the  Police  Department  recommended 
by  the  President's  D.C.  Crime  Commission, 
and  by  allocating  adequate  funds  to  improve 
police  service. 

In  the  long  run,  he  continued,  cr.me  can 
be  reduced  only  by  solving  problems  of  pov- 
erty. Ignorance  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

Bible  said  of  the  conference  report: 

"We  have  done  our  dead-level  best  to  meet 
the  constitutional  objections  that  imdoubt- 
edly  Btlll  will  be  raised." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  House  and  Senate 
District  committees  have  tried  to  reach 
agreement  on  crime  legislation  for  the  last 
three  Congresses. 


MALLORY    RULE 

The  bill,  he  said,  "represents  what  I  beUeve 
will  he  an  effective  weapon  In  the  fight 
against  crime  ...  by  providing  procedures 
to  bring  the  criminal  to  swift  and  sure  Jus- 
tice, while  respecting  the  civil  liberties  af- 
forded every  American  by  his  Constitution." 

The  compromise  bill  sets  up  two  proce- 
dures In  modifying  the  Mallory  Rule  affect- 
ing the  admissibility  of  confessions  at  a  trial. 

The  bill  states  that  delay  alone  In  arraign- 
ment will  not  invalidate  an  otherwise  ad- 
missible confession,  providing  the  suspect  Is 
advised  of  his  right  to  remain  silent,  is 
warned  that  any  statement  may  be  used 
against  him  and  la  told  of  his  right  to  an 
attorney. 

But  lir  the  suspect  waives  his  right  to  an 
attorney,  he  can  be  questioned  only  for  a 
total  of  six  hours,  which  need  not  be  con- 
secutive. 

Bible  explained  that  the  safeguards  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  are  those  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  last  June  in  the  Miranda  case. 

MANY    DETAIN    SUSPECTS 

On  the  controversial  Issue  of  investigate 
arrests,  the  conferees  agreed  to  stipulate  that 
a  police  officer  may  detain  anyone  If  he  has 
prot)able  cause  to  believe  the  individual  is 
conunlttlng  or  has  committed  a  crime.  He 
may  demand  of  that  person  his  name  and 
address,  and  an  explanation  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  where  he  Is  going. 

If  the  person  stopped  refuses  to  Identify 
himself  or  to  explain  his  actions  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  officer,  he  may  be  taken  into 
custody  and  held  for  up  to  four  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  must  be  charged 
with  a  crime. 

In  the  event  t^hat  he  Is  not  charged,  he 
must  be  turned  loose  and  his  detention  will 
not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest. 

Bible  said  the  safeguards  "rule  out  the 
possibility  of  Investigative  arrests  being 
sanctioned  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

On  material  witnesses,  the  bill  provldea 
that  In  felony  cases,  where  police  have  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  witness  will  dis- 
appear, police  may  take  the  Individual  Into 
custody.  The  individual  must  be  taken 
"without  unnecessary  delay"  before  a  court 
or  commissioner.  Unnecessary  delay  Is  de- 
fined as  more  than  six  hours. 

The  bill  tightens  the  definition  of  insanity 
laid  down  in  the  1954  Monte  Durham  case  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  rule  calls  for 
acquittal  by  reason  of  Insanity  if  the  crime 
was  "the  product"  of  a  mental  disease  or 
defect. 

Under  yesterday's  bill,  a  defendant  would 
be  acquitted  If,  "as  a  result"  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  he  "lacks  substanUal  capacity 
either  to  know  or  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law." 

EFFECT     unclear 

It  Is  not  clear  what  Impact  the  new  defini- 
tion, patterned  after  the  formula  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  and  adopted  by  court 
decision  in  several  Jurisdictions,  would  have 
on  criminal  trials  here.  Conservatives  favor 
It  partly  because  It  restores  "wrongfulness" 
concepts,  but  many  experts  doubt  that  It 
will  affect  the  number  of  insanity  acqtilttals. 

Enactment  of  a  different  definition  Is  seen 
by  many  observers  as  an  attempt  to  rap  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  liberaUzing  the  Insanity 
rules,  which  produced  large  numbers  of  ac- 
quittals when  they  were  first  applied. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  bin  would  require  the  defense  to  give 
notice  of  Its  Intention  to  invoke  the  Insanity 
defense,  a  ms.<isure  that  has  produced  little 
objection.  More  controversial  Is  a  section 
forbidding  Judges  from  telling  Juries  that.  U 
they  acquit  on  sanity  grounds,  the  defendant 
will  be  hospitalized  rather  than  set  free. 

"Hie  bill  also  toughe:;s  penalties  for  many 
crimes,  including  rape,  robbery,  and  burglary. 
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The  minimum  penalty  for  robbery  la  In- 
creaaed  txom  six  monUis  to  tour  years,  artd 
breaking  Into  an  occupied  dwelling  carrlea  a 
minimum  penalty  of  Ave  years. 

Dnder  the  blU  a  person  convicted  more 
than  once  of  committing  a  crime  with  a  gun 
cannot  b«  given  a  suspended  sentence  or  put 
on  probation. 

Another  provision  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
Insanity  acquittals  based  on  a  defendant's 
soclopathlc  or  psychopathic  personality.  The 
bill  says  that  a  mere  record  of  past  offenses 
U   not  enough    to  excuse  criminal   conduct. 

INDCCrJTT     PCBUCATIONS 

A  new  provision  dealing  with  Indecent  pub- 
llcatlona  Is  added  to  exlsUng  law.  It  makes 
it  unlawful  to  act  in.  pose  for,  record,  pro- 
duce or  participate  in  the  production  of  ob- 
scene or  Indecent  publications  or  matter 

It  also  goes  Into  the  broad  area  of  Injunc- 
tive powers,  authorizing  the  US.  Attorney 
to  petition  the  U3  District  Court  for  pre- 
liminary and  permanent  Injimctlons  to  p-e- 
vent  the  sale.  gift,  exhibition,  duplication 
and  reproduction  of  obscene  matter  and  to 
restrain  the  use  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  such 


ACLU  To  Tmar  LccALrrT  or  Ckims  Bnx 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Civil  liberties  advocates  promised  an  Im- 
mediate court  test  of  the  Districts  Omnibus 
Crime  BlU  yesterday  as  the  House  prepares  to 
take  up  the  measure  today 

William  W  Rosa,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  called  the  bill  "a 
disaster  '  He  said  ACLU  would  urge  Presi- 
dent .Johnson  to  veto  the  measure,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  Monday 

At  least  two  provisions  of  the  bill  will  face 
Immediate  constitutional  challengee,  says 
Wllllajn  H.  Greenhaigh,  director  of  the 
Georgetown  Legal  Intern  program.  Oreeu- 
halgh  said  he  also  would  urge  that  the  b  11 
be  vetoed 

Joseph  L  FUuh  Jr  .  past  president  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  and  currently 
District  Democratic  Central  Committee  chair- 
man, also  plans  to  ask  the  President  to  veto 
the  bl'.l. 

Basing  his  comments  on  a  report  of  the  bill 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Rauh  said  he  was 
•'opptjsed  to  this  blunderbuss  operation  on 
things  that  ought  to  evolve  Judlcally  " 

Even  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  may 
not  be  unconstitutional  are  "unnecessary 
legislation  needlessly  enacted,"  Oreenhalgh 
said  In  some  Instance*  he  felt,  they  will 
work  against  the  police  and  will  inm  the 
courts,  plus  cluttering  them  with  test  case*. 

Reaction  from  Individual  policemen  w*m 
reports  to  be  highly  favorable.  But  Police 
Chief  John  B  Layton  declined  to  comment 
until  he  has  studied  the  bill. 

The  biUg  changes  In  arrest  and  Interroga- 
tion procedures  were  denounced  by  many 
lawyers  ss  "cle«rly  unconstitutional."  The 
meabure  permits  police  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion a  suspect  for  up  to  four  hours  before 
they  formally  charge  him.  and  to  Interrogate 
him  for  another  six  hours,  with  or  without 
a  iswver    after  charging  him. 

Ross  assailed  this  provision  as  a  step  back- 
ward to  •arreats  for  Investigation."  •  proce- 
dure banned  by  the  District  Commissioners 
in  IMI.  after  a  Commission  headed  by  Charles 
A.  Horsky,  now  presidential  adrUer  on  Na- 
tional Capital  aflatra,  said  such  arrests  were 
unconstitutional. 

Horsky  declined  to  coaunent  on  the  new 
crime  bill  yesterday. 

"stJ8jr<rr  to  KBVsm" 

"This  permits  the  police  to  hold  anyone 
for  four   hours  without  any   poeslblllty 

of  control  or  review  by  a  Judicial  ofllcer." 
Rom  salrl  "It  Is  subject  to  abuse,  and  the 
sole  efTe'tive  control  of  abuse  la  discarded 
(by  the  :i^w  bill). 


Tne  six  hours  need  not  be  consecutive. 
They  could  stretch  over  six  days.  Under  this 
deplorable  change  In  the  law.  a  frightened 
suspect,  or  a  suspect  Ignorant  of  bis  rights, 
could  be  held  for  long  periods,  and  a  confes- 
sion could  be  extracted  from  htm  and  freely 
used." 

Rosa  disputed  police  claims  that  the  bill 
will  help  them  solve  crimes.  He  said  that 
"arrests  for  investigations  are  often  used  as 
harassing  tactics  by  the  police  in  nelght>or- 
hoods  with  high  crime  rates.  This  creates 
such  resentment  that  I  think  Congress  will 
find  the  bill  will  have  exactly  the  contrary 
effect  of  that  planned." 

"The  police  can  keep  a  suspect  for  days, 
never  having  to  prove  anything  and  effec- 
tively denying  him  ball."  ACLU  lawyer  James 
Siena  said.  'They  can  rearrest  a  suspect 
on  the  way  out  of  the  statlonhouse  and 
question  him  for  another  four  hours,  and 
so  on.  Indefinitely,  without  making  a  charge." 

Civil  liberties  attorney  Monroe  H.  Preed- 
man  declared  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
parts  of  the  statute  would  be  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional. "But  It  Is  outrageous  that  the 
police  and  prosecutors  will  use  this  until 
the  courts  declare  it  unconstitutional.  It 
Is  disappointing  that  there  are  Congressmen 
who  realize  this,  and  who  would  pass  the 
bin.' 

Oreenhalgh,  who  called  the  blU  a  "mon- 
strosity." said  the  interrogation  provisions 
clearly  violated  the  Pourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  particu- 
larly as  set  out  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
Miranda  decision. 

SENTENCES    CamCtZED 

He  assailed  the  bill's  new  stlffer  minimum 
sentencee  for  some  offenses,  and  provisions 
that  Increase  the  possible  sentence  to  life 
for  a  crime  of  violence. 

He  said  the  new  sentences  would  lmp>ede 
Justice  by  discouraging  guilty  pleas,  limiting 
Judges'  discretion,  discouraging  Juries  from 
returning  guilty  verdicts,  and  causing  grand 
Juries  to  be  reluctant  to  indict  In  felony 
cases  that  carry  a  heavy  minimum  sentence 
after  conviction.  The  cases  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  misdemeanors  and  added  to  the 
already  huge  backlog  In  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions. 

Oreenhalgh  also  scored  the  shift  from  the 
Durham  Rule  as  a  defense  of  Insanity. 
Under  that  rule  a  defendant  Is  Innocent  of 
a  criminal  act  If  It  Is  proved  his  acts  were 
a  "product"  of  mental  disease  or  defect. 
The  new  rule  weds  to  this  the  old  standards 
of  "right  and  wrong" 

The  changes  "shift  the  burden  of  proof 
to  the  defendant.  He  must  now  establish 
a  'substantial  capacity'  not  to  know  right 
from  wrong."  Oreenhalgh  said  "This  com- 
pletely reverses  the  law  of  today,  and  is 
probably  unconstitutional." 

Justice  Dep>artinent  ofDclals.  when  asked 
about  the  bill,  declined  to  comment.  But 
reliable  sources  said  the  Department  was 
"less  than  pleased" 

As  a  final  summary  of  my  position  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord this  morning's  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  with  which  I  strongly 
agree,  which  eloquently  points  out  the 
arbitrary  and  shameful  nature  of  this 
legislation.  The  Washington  Post  Is 
quite  correct  In  calling  this  bill  "colonial- 
Ism  In  Its  worst  and  most  outdated  form, 
reflecting  the  Impatience  and  the  Indif- 
ference of  colonial  masters  toward  a 
primitive  people."  My  colleagues,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  down  this  legislation.  The 
very  fact  that  It  has  come  this  far  In 
the  legislative  process  shows  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  that  the  Congress  grant 
local  self-government  to  the  people  of 


the  District  of  Columbia,  If  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  enjoyed  home  rule  no 
such  legislation  would  ever  have  a  chance 
of  passing.  If  the  Congress  Is  to  run  the 
local  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
let  us  at  least  do  It  wisely  and  well.  Let 
us  not  impose  on  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  procedures  that  al- 
most none  of  us  would  advocate  for  our 
own  constituents. 

Colonialism 

In  every  aspect,  the  District  crime  bill 
bespeaks  contempt  for  the  Americans  living 
In  the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  manner  of  Its  adoption  or  Its  content  is 
the  more  offensive.  It  Is  hard  to  say.  This  Is 
not  legislation;  It  la  mere  Insult. 

The  genesis  and  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
punishment.  It  amounts,  In  simple  candor, 
to  a  piece  of  revenge  taken  by  the  Confeder- 
ate cabal  In  the  House  District  Committee 
against  the  people  of  Washington  because  a 
majority  of  them  are  now  Negro  and  because 
they  sought  civil  rights  and  self-government. 
The  Senate.  In  the  end.  acquiesced  In  this 
vengeance  out  of  convenience  and  apathy; 
It  wants  to  go  home  Senator  Ttdings  dls- 
cloeed  the  blackmail  pressure  to  which  the 
Senate  complacently  yielded  on  Monday  when 
Senate  District  Committee  Chairman  Alan 
BiBLc  presented  a  conference  report  to  an 
empty  Senat<!  chamber  and  was  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  present  to  vote  for  It. 

I  have  signed  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  primarily 
because  this  bill  has  been  a  stumbling  block 
to  other  District  legislation.  The  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  made  agreement  on  a 
crime  bill  the  sine  qua  non  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  on  other  District  matters. 

The  bUl  is  contemptuous  not  only  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  well. 

Patently,  the  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
specting arrest  and  interrogation  of  suspects 
and  to  authorize  p>ollce  disregard  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  so 
confused  and  contradictory  In  Its  language 
as  to  appear  Intentionally  obfuscatory.  Title 
I  and  Title  III  of  the  bill  are  In  flat  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  The  former  makes  a  per- 
functory obeisance  to  the  courts,  while  the 
latter  empowers  the  police.  In  flat  defiance 
of  Court  rulings,  to  detain  and  Interrogate 
su8p>ect8  for  as  long  as  four  hours — without 
recording  the  detention  as  an  arrest  and 
without  any  Judicial  determination  as  to 
whether  It  was  Justlfled  by  probable  cause. 

The  crime  bill  contains  a  mishmash  of 
other  repressive  and  reactionary  provisions 
repugnant  to  a  free  people.  It  meddles  In- 
considerately with  a  wise  Judicial  rule  for 
the  determination  of  Insanity  formulated  and 
perfected,  as  such  a  rule  should  be,  by  the 
patient  process  of  Judicial  Inclusion  and  ex- 
clusion. It  would  lmix)e«  on  this  community 
a  Yahoo  Interpretation  of  obscenity,  ab- 
surdly ImperUlng  publication  and  public  en- 
tertainment. It  reduces  the  discretion  of 
Judges  In  sentencing  convicted  persons  and 
Imposes  inflexibly  harsh  penalties  In  disre- 
gard of  the  whole  trend  of  contemporary 
thought  In  penology.  In  short.  It  would  set 
the  administration  of  Justice  back  by  half 
a  decade  In  this  Capital  City. 

As  for  the  afllrmatlve  proposals  for  com- 
batting crime  recommended  by  the  President 
and  by  the  District  Crime  Commission,  the 
bUl  does  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  There 
Is  not  a  single  State  of  the  Union  represented 
In  Congress  that  would  tolerate  so  regressire 
a  pleoe  of  legislation. 

The  crime  bill  \a  colonialism  at  Its  worst 
and  most  outdated  form.  It  treats  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  George  in  treated  hl» 


,Vorth  American  colonies  two  hundred  years 
.igo,  reflecting  the  impatience  and  the  In- 
difference of  colonial  masters  toward  a  prim- 
itive people.  In  the  name  of  the  Americans 
who  live  here  and  for  the  sake  of  Americans 
everywhere,  we  solemnly  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  veto  this  piece 
of  legislative  trumpery, 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
was  one  of  nine  signatories  to  minority 
views  on  H,R.  5688,  whose  provisions  were 
essentially  the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  now  pending.  At 
that  time,  we  characterized  this  legisla- 
tion as  repressive  and  unpalatable,  incor- 
porating many  of  the  worst  features  of  a 
series  of  bills  considered  by  tlie  House 
District  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
criminal  symptoms  of  a  social  and  eco- 
:;omlc  misery  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Though  the  conference  report  makes 
some  attempt  to  meet  our  objection..?,  it 
falls  considerably  shert  of  such  a  aoal. 
The  discretion  which  it  gives  the  police 
In  depriving  arrested  i^ersons  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  right  to  a  speedy 
presentation,  and  the  right  to  bail,  vio- 
lates one  of  the  most  cherished  provisions 
of  our  Constitution.  As  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  so  aptly  states  0!i  pape 
27287  of  the  Concressional  Record— 
Senate  October  17: 

It  Is  plain  on  the  face  of  these  provisions 
mat  what  the  authors  of  this  bill  intend  Is 
to  bring  back  to  the  District  of  Oolumbi.i 
arrests  for  Investigation.  Such  unl.iwful  ar- 
rests were  brought  to  a  well-deserved  end 
is  A  result  of  the  now  famous  Horsky  report 
which  concluded  that  they  were  not  only 
unconstitutional  but  unnecessary  to  elHi  irnt 
police  administration — conclusions  which 
have  not  been  meaningfully  challenged  by 
sny  legal  scholar  of  repute. 

In  addition   to   that,   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
again  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  the  measure  before  us  has  not  t>een 
the  result  of  any  hearings  durinp  the  89th 
Congress,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
during  the  88th  Congress,  only  selected 
witnesses  were  permitted  to  appear  be- 
fore   the    committee    to    testify.     This 
measure  has  been  opposed  by  the  Justice 
Depaitment,   the   District   of   Columbia 
Commissioners,  and  other  agencies  with- 
in the  community  that  have  direct  juris- 
diction over  law  enforcement,     I  think  it 
is  also  Important  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  President  has  established  two 
commissions  which  are  dealing  with  this 
general  subject,  one,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Commission,  which  has  a 
particular  responsibility  for  makin-  rec- 
ommendations for  this  communitv,  and. 
secondly,  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion, which   is   also   in   the   process   of 
studying  any  need  for  changes  in  our 
criminal  laws.     To  adopt  this  conference 
report  without  the  benefit  of  llulr  rec- 
ommendations expected  at   the  end  of 
"lis  year,  and  with  only  the  limited  hear- 
ings heretofore  mentioned,  i.s  capricious 
and  arbitrary.     It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Increase  in  penalties  for  certain 
crimes  provided  for  is  unprecedented  in 
other  Jurisdictions,  and  is  In  direct  con- 
trast to  contemporary  concepts  of  crimi- 
nology, which  denies  that  such  strinsent 
penalties  are  a  deterrent  to  criminal  ac- 
avlty.     I  urge  the  House,  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  reject  the  conference  report. 
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GE34mAL   LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  pennitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks immediately  following  my  state- 
ment on  the  District  of  Columbia  crime- 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     WHITENER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  L.in- 
DRUM).     The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WATSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
t-o  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pre.-^cnt. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  sergeant  at  arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  208.  nays  79,  not  voting  145, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  379] 
TKAS — 208 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Areiids 
.\.'-.hbroolc 
A.shmore 
Bandstra 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Berts 

Bogt'S 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brovhlll,  NO 

Broyhill,  Va. ' 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Ciisey 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Clancy 
Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 

Collier 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Cvirtls 

Dague 

cie  la  Garza 

DeSaney 

Dent 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 


Everett 

Fallon 

Parnsley 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa, 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagen,"  Calif. 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y, 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 


Dr.ncan.  Tenn.  Langen 
Dwyer  Latta 

Edmondson         Lennon 
Edwards,  La.        Lipscomb 
Erlenborn  Long,  La. 


MrClorv 

Mc-Ciiiloch 

MrDowcU 

McVMcki^r 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlr.shal! 

Mlze 

Mo!ia,.;an 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 
Morton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nflseii 

O'Brien 

01i.on.  Minn. 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poa^e 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Race 

Rpdlln 

Reid,  111 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S  C 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Sa'terHeld 

Saylor 

Schwf'iker 

Scott 

Secrest 


Selden 
Shrlver 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 

Stubblefield 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 


Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Celler 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
DitJL's 
Dinceil 
Donohue 
Dow 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Farbsteln 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Thomas 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

V/atson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

NAYS— 79 
Fraser 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlder 
Hal  pern 
Horton 
Joelson 
Kastenmeler 
King,  Calif. 
Krebs 
Kupferman 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
McDade 
McOrath 
Mathlas 
Miller 
Mlnish 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Multer 


Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

V/ilUams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatl 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Murphy.  111. 

Nedzl 

OHara.  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Ottlnger 

PoweU 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sickles 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

UdaU 

VanDeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING — 145 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

BoUlng 

Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

Callaway 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Del 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dyal 
Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farnum 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 


Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Goodell 

Grelgg 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

H  ungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Laird 

Love 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mink 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Moss 


Murray 

Nix 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Fhilbln 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reinecke 

Resnick 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Roudebiish 

St  Germain 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

tniman 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklna 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 
Mr.     Colmer    for.     with     Mr.     Matsunaga 
against. 
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Mr   A-iplnall  for,  with  Un.  Mink  agalnat. 

Mr  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fornU  A^alxuit. 

Mr    A.bert  for.  with  Mr  Clevenger  »g*lii«t. 

Mr    Abemethy  for.  with  Mr.  Dyal  agalMt. 

Mr.  EYln«  of  TeiineM««  for.  with  Mr  Gal- 
lagher against. 

Mr.  Puqua  for.  with  Mr    Hanna  agaln«t. 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kinn  against. 

Mr.  Mackay  for.  with  Mr  Helatoakl  against. 

Mr    Klrwan  for.  with  Mr    Irwin  agalnat 

Mr    Wolff  for.   with   .M  -    M   Fill  against. 

Mr    Slke«  for,  wlt.n  M-    Mi    :  maid  against. 

Mr   Stephens  for.  wi:      \i      M  ^   ^.e  against. 

Mr   FTsher  for.  with  n;-    M  ■-■■!   ..  i.nat. 

Mr    Berry  for.  with  Mr    Nix  agair.st. 

Mr  I^ird  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana 
against. 

Mr  Ooodell  for,  with  Mr.  Phllbln  against. 

Mr   Talcott  for.  with  Mr..  Reanlck  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Oooley  for.  with  Mr.  81sk  against. 

Mr  Davis  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Swe<!nsy 
against. 

Mr  Hansen  Of  Iowa  for.  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr  Randall  for.  with  »4r.  White  of  Idaho 
agaln.s': 

Mr    i  urcell  for.  with  Mr.  HoUfleld  against 

Mr.  Taylor  for.  with  Mr.    Fogarty  against. 

Mr  Gerald  R.  Pord  for.  with  Mr.  8t  Ger- 
main against. 

Mr  Relfiecke  for.  with  Mr.  TTHman  against. 

Mr.  Schisler  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr    Roudobush. 

Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Devln«. 

Mr    McCarthy  with  Mr    Plndley. 

.Mr    Roncallo  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr  S«riner  with  Mr  McMillan. 

Mr    Stratton  with  Mr    Adair. 

Mr    Shipley  with  Mr    Michel 

Mr   Denton  with  Mr   McBwen. 

Mr  M>>«Uer  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr    Jacobs  with  Mr    Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr    Del  Clawson. 

Mr    Foley  with  Mr    Belcher 

Mr   Puclr\skl  with  Mr   Bray 

Mr    Wright  with  Mr    Watklns. 

Mr    Witts  with  Mr   Schnoebell. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr  MalUlard. 

Mr  Schmldhauaer  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  In- 
diana. 

.Mr  Howard  with  iii  Pino. 

Mr  Jrines  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Derwlnskl. 

Mr    Love  with  Mr    Conable 

li^  Gorman  with  Mr   Anderson  of  nUnola. 

Mr    Bar-n-  with  Mr   Ayres. 

Mr    A.'.  i;:..H  with  Mr   Stafford. 

.vtr  L.  I.  s  if  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio 

Mr    Hi.-,   vth  Mr   O'Konskl. 

Mr  (.>'■■  ^^  with  .Mr.  Martin  of  MaMachu- 
settB 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Keith. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr    Timney  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr    '.V.IU  with  Mr    Halleck 

Ut    R-oerts  with  Mr    Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr   Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Plood  with  Mr    Callaway. 

Mr  NforrUon  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missi- 
ssippi 

Mr    M  •«>ds  with   Mr    Smith  Of  New  York. 

Mr    T'dd  with  Mr    Roblson. 

Mr     ri  :<)t    with    Mr    Martin    of   Nebraska. 

Mr    P  i-Qum  with  Mr    Hansen  at  Idaho 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr  Dick- 
inson 

Mr  Thompeon  of  Texas  with  M-  uber- 

lalu. 


Mr  BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  'nay." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FURTHER  .\lr-Sri.AOh  I-'ROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrliigton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aunendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11216  >  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
the  tariff  treatment  of  articles  assembled 
abroad  of  products  of  the  United  States." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHJl. 
11555)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a 
border  highway  along  the  US.  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  cormectlon  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Chamlzal  boundary 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  sigrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dlsagreelrig 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
13161 )  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
6958)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote 
savings  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tem." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
13935  >  entitled  "An  act  to  give  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  become  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment relating  to  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity." 


October  19,  1966 


REPORT  OP  ACnvrriES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA.  2D  SESSION. 
89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  (he  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  their  extraordinary  efforts,  coopera- 


tion, and  diligence  during  this  session  o: 
the  Congress.  By  their  studies,  con- 
siderations, and  dispositions  of  legisla- 
tive matters  before  them,  they  have  s. 
ably  assisted  the  Congress  in  meeting  lu 
constitutional  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  ses 
slons  our  committee  has  experienced 
Hardly  a  week  has  gone  by  that  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittees  have  not  bee;. 
in  session,  either  in  open  hearings  taking 
evidence  or  in  executive  meeting 
thrashing  out  legislation  deemed  by  thi 
committee  to  be  necessary  for  the  Dis- 
trict officials  to  carry  out  their  delegated 
resp>onslbllltles.  Conferences  with  tin 
other  body  have  been  held  since  Marc: 
on  the  omnibus  anticrime  bill,  and  Ir. 
recent  weeks  on  various  other  bills. 

The  subcommittee  chairmen,  in  par- 
ticular, have  contributed  materially  and 
laboriously,  giving  unstlntlngly  their  ad- 
vices and  time,  their  study  and  devotior: 
to  the  committee's  tasks,  and  to  the  rec- 
ord of  achievement  summarized  below. 

The  committee  is  deserving  of  well- 
earned  respite  from  their  labors.  W- 
hope  to  be  on  hand  again,  with  the  con- 
vening of  the  next  Congress  in  the  ne* 
year,  to  continue  in  our  determined  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  > 
Capital. 

In  summary,  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
committee's  activities  Is  as  follows: 

First.  During  the  2d  session  of  the  89t!. 
Congress,  96  bills  and  Joint  resolution: 
have  been  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  90  r' 
these  being  House  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions and  6  being  Senate-passed  bills. 

Second.  The  committee  devoted  somt 
50  hours  to  24  sessions  of  public  hearing- 
and  on  proposed  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee conducted  22  executive  mcetinp 
of  subcommittees  and  the  full  commit 
tee,  and  participated  in  16  confercnc> 
sessions  with  Senate  conferees  to  resolve 
differences  of  the  two  bodies  on  variou 
bills. 

Third.  During  this  second  session  2" 
bills  have  been  reported  by  the  Distric 
Committee  to  the  Hou.se,  as  well  as  7  con 
ference  reports  All  these  bills  have  bee: 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Hoav 
and  sent  to  the  other  body.  A  brief  sum 
mary  of  the  bills  so  reported  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  follows: 

BlLLA    SXNT    TO    COKmZNCE 

HJi.  5688 — Crime  and  criminal  procedure 
Conferees  met  in  nine  sessions;  reached 
agreement. 

H.R.  8126 — Minimum  wage  amendments: 
Conferees  met  and  agreed. 

H  R.  647 — Appointment  of  new  trustees  in 
deeds  of  trust:   Conferees  have  not  met. 

HR.  3314 — Require  premarital  examina- 
tions:  Conferees    met    and    agreed. 

HR.  9986 — Mandatory  reporting  of  Injurlej 
from  dangerous  weapons :  Conferees  met  and 
agreed. 

HR.  10304 — Reporting  physical  abuse  of 
children:   Conferees    met    and    agreed. 

S.  1118— Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Committee  voted  not  to  hold  con- 
ference. 

HR.  11487— Revenue,  taxes,  and  hlghwa.v 
fund:   Conferees  met  twice,  and  agreed 

HR.  18867 — Salary  Increases  for  police 
firemen,  and  teachers:  Conferees  met  and 
agreed. 
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i  i 


BUI  No. 


U.K. 

H.R. 

H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 


il.li. 
il.R. 
H.K. 

il.R. 

H.R. 

H.K. 

H.K. 

Il.R. 

H.R. 

H.  Re«. 

H.R. 

H.R. 

H.R. 


10744 
15860 

i2ige 

135S8 

16958 

17788 

1611 

18706 

13703 

16863 
2263 
8824 

1420S 
6426 
8337 

16340 

8206 

831 

15857 
6143 

15858 


H.J.  Res.  1178 


H  R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
Il.R. 
H.R. 


16608 
10823 
11087 
16337 
16840 
1319 


House 

Senate 

Report 

'^^r 

1547 

1658 

1365 

1655 

1620 

1480 

1535 

2249 

2264 

1483 

630 

1817 

14S2 

1520 

1834 

1621 

1484 

624 

1479 

1529 

1481 

1531 

1660 

1653 

1364 

1786 

1818 

1788 

1656 

1600 

1S16 

1657 

1536 

1650 

13.'a 

1815 

1623 

1654 

1630 

1546 

1521 

1770 

1609 

1863 

1622 

2250 

178 

Title 


Public 
Law- 
No. 


ARC  Act,  general  revision 

nail  agency,  estahlisli         _ """ — 

Bridge,  rpconstniit  14th  Street  Bridge ^1II""IIIIIIIIIII""  

Certified  public  riccountants.  regulating  practice  of ""'"""""""IIIIII " ' 

CoUetr.'s.  astablish  [iiiMic  community  and  vocational  college,  and  a  coileKe  of  arts  aiadscienceslir" 

Courts,  district  of  iVilurabia  court  of  general  sessions  judgment  or  decree  a  lien  when  recorded 

Courts  transfer  of  coriam  municipal  functions  to  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  from  u'srDlstriVt'Court  foVoistrict 

of  Colunibia , 

Decedents'  estates,  exemption  of  escheat  cases  from  compromise  limitation  ..V/".V.V.V.'.V.. " 

Decedents'  estates,  teclmicjil  amendments  correcting  errors  In  codification  of  code II""  " 

Georgetown  University,  amend  its  charter     .  .  

Judges,  Increase,  I>l.sirict  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions --]-]-""IIIIIIIIIIII  

Life  Insurance  .<ct,  amend  re  representation  of  companies'  fin;inciai  standlngI'II"I  

Market  (Old  i  ieorgetown).  declare  as  historic  landmark  and  a  jmblic  market.-.IIIIII 

Marriageji.  prohibiting  common  law I.I"""""!""!"" 

Nurse.'-.  I'ractUMl  .Nurses'  Licensing  Act,  amend II.*I'I  

ricketinp,  proliihit  within  50O  feet  of  any  church. .'."\ " "" " 

Police  band,  enlarge  to  include  members  of  Fire  Department.  Park  Police,  and  White  ifouse  Police 

Police  1  )ei>arlmeut.  provide  for  review  of  Crime  Commission  rtpurt  before  reorganization  thereof  "  "'"  

Policemen  and  lircmcn.  provide  salary  Increase. ' 

Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act,  amend Illllllllllllllllllllllliril " "" 

Shaw  School,  authoriiing  acrjuisition  ofland  for  replacement IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Shrine  convention,  July  1967,  promulgate  special  regulations  for —IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Southeskstorn  i  iiiversily.  amend  Its  charter I.IIIIIIII  I 

Student  lf)ans  re  credit  life,  and  credit  health  and  accident  insurance  rr';'!"!rs  "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 

Taxes,  exempt  re:i;  proiierty  Investment  Income  of  certain  foreicii  cnr:'i.r  :•    ;.s IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Teachers,  prnviile  new  salary  schedule,  overtime  pay  for  coaches,  etc! ..         IIIIIIIIIII 

Trinity  College  of  Wa.shington,  amend  Its  charter.. ..IIIIII  

Work  release  program  for  prisoners _ IIIIIII 


89-519 
88-627 
89-578 

(') 


89-493 


89-567 
89-631 
89-598 
89-559 
89-600 


89-518 


0) 


89-569 
89-514 
&i«39 
89-639 
89-591 

(') 
88-623 

(') 


Conference   reports  filed 


BlU  No. 


Confv- 
enoe  re- 
port No. 


H.R. 
I,R. 

:[.R. 

H.R. 

:i.R. 
:i.R. 

l.R. 


10304 

2230 

5688 

2'295 

9985 

2229 

3314 

2228 

8126 

2176 

15867' 

'/.Te 

11487' 

2069 

Children,  reporting  physical  abuse  of.. 

Crime  and  criminal  procedure       

Dangerous  weapons,  in.iiidatory  reporting  of  Injuries  from. 

Marrlaites,  renuirlng  preiii.'u-ita!  examinations 

Minimum  wage  law  amendments     _._ 

Provide  salary  increase  for  police,  firemen,  and  teachers 

Revenue,  taiesand  highway  fund 


Public 
Law 
No. 


(') 


(') 

8fr-«82 
89-684 

(') 
88-610 


'  Awaiting  President's  slgnatiue. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMIVnTTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
•he  following  resignation  from  a  commlt- 
'ee: 

Congress  of  the  'CJNmD  ftrsTES, 

Hotrsi  OF  Repb«sintati\-e8, 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  196S. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Hrp'tsentatives. 
Waohington.  B.C. 

De-ab  Mb.  Speakek:  It  Is  with  considerable 
regret  that  I  submit  my  re.-iSgnatlon  as  a 
raember  of  the  Committee  oti  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  effective  Immediately. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  axi  honor  for 
::;e  to  work  with  the  many  line  members  of 
:hls  Committee  during  the  pi^st  several  years. 
My  association  with  and  parUclpatlon  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  will  always  remain  a 
pleasant  and  rewarding  experience. 
With  personal  regarde,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLARD  S.  ClKTIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
the  resignation  Is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

ELECTION  TO  COMMITEK  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  1067, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a^  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  1067 
Resolved.  That  G.  Robert  Watkins.  of 
Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
a  member  of  the  standing  CorrLmitt<>e  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  PROPRIE- 
TARY EXTENDED  CARE  FACILI- 
TIES UNDER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  BOQGS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HR. 
6958)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  automatic 
data  processing  system. 


SAFETY  OP  LIFE  AT  SEA 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  10327)  to  require  operators  of 
ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the 
United  States,  its  possessions  and  terri- 
tories, and  foreign  countries  to  file  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other  in- 
formation, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERE.NCE  REPORT    '  H.  RePT.  NO.  2285) 

The  Conxniittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
103271  to  require  operators  of  ocean  cruises 
by  water  between  the  United  States,  Its  pos- 
sessions and  territories,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  file  evidence  of  flnancia!  security 
and  other  information,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  t.'ieir  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  m.itter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  section  4400  of  the  Revised  Sta lutes. 
as  amended  (46  US  C.  362)  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  designating  the  existing  section 
as  subsection  (a)  and  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (b)   and   (c)   as  follows: 

"'(b)  Owners,  operators,  agents,  or  any 
persons  selling  passage  on  a  foreign  or  do- 
mestic passenger  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross 
tons  or  over  having  berth  or  stateroom  ac- 
commodations for  fifty  or  more  passengers 
and  embarking  passengers  at  United  States 
ports    for    a    coastwise    or    an    International 
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voyage  abaJl  notify  each  prospective  paaseoger 
of  the  safety  standards  wltb  which  the  vessel 
compiles  or  does  not  comply  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  rei^attoDa  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection.  In  addition, 
all  prevn..itiona;  literature  ox  advertising  In 
or  over  any  medium  of  communication  with- 
in the  I'nlted  States  offering  pasaage  or 
•oUclUng  passenger*  for  ocean  voyages  any- 
where In  the  world  shall  Include  similar 
information  as  a  part  of  the  advertisement 
or  description  of  the  voyage  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  same  regulations  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  Is  operating  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regxiUtlons  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  For  each  violation  of  reg- 
ulations so  promulgated,  the  owner,  operator, 
agent,  or  other  person  Involved  shall  be  sub- 
Jc'^t  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  thun 
110,000  for  which  the  vessel  on  which  passage 
U  to  be  or  Is  sold  shall  be  liable.  If  tickets 
are  sold,  the  owner,  operator,  agent,  or  any 
other  person  Involved  In  each  violation  of 
regulations  so  promulgated  shall  also  b« 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $500  for  each 
ticket  sold  for  which  the  vessel  on  which 
passage  Is  sold  shall  be  liable. 

■*'ic)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a>  of  this  section,  any  foreign  or 
domestic  vessel  of  over  100  gross  tons  having 
berth  or  stateroom  accommodations  for  50 
or  more  passengers,  shall  not  depart  a  United 
States  port  with  passengers  who  are  Unlt«.»d 
States  nationals,  and  who  embarked  at  that 
port.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  Amis 
that  such  vessel  does  .^ot  comply  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  International  Con- 
vention tor  the  Safety  of  Ufe  at  Sea.  1960,  -ij 
modified  by  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  Maritime  Safe'.y 
Committee  of  the  Inter-govemmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  contained  In 
Annexes  I  through  IV  of  the  Note  Verbale  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
dated  17  May  1966,  No.  Al.'C  3.07  (NV  1).* 
•Sec  a.  I  a)  ESich  owner  or  charterer  of  an 
American  or  foreign  vessel  having  berth  or 
stateroom  accommodations  for  fifty  or  more 
passengers,  and  embarking  passengers  at 
United  States  porta,  shall  establish,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
tlme  Commission,  his  flnanclaj  responsibility 
to  meet  any  liability  he  may  Incur  for  death 
or  Injury  to  passengers  or  other  persons  on 
voyages  to  or  from  United  States  porta.  In 
an  amount  based  upon  the  number  of  pas- 
senger accommodations  aboard  the  vessel, 
calculated   as  follows ; 

"•20,000   for   each   passenger   accommoda- 
tion up  to  and  including  five  hundred;  pliis 
"•15.000  for  each  additional  passenger  ac- 
commodation between  five  hundred  and  one 
and  one  thousand:  plus 

"•lO.OOO  for  each  additional  passenger  ac- 
commodation between  one  thousand  and  one 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred;  plus 

"•5.000  for  each  passenger  accommodation 
In  excess  of  one  thousand  five  hundred; 
Provided,  however.  That  If  such  owner  or 
charterer  Is  operating  more  than  one  ves- 
sel subject  to  this  section,  the  foregoln({ 
amount  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  oX 
passenger  accommodations  on  the  vessel  be- 
ing so  ope.'iited  which  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  ptussenger  accommodations.  This 
amount  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  judg- 
ment for  damages,  whether  in  amount  less 
than  or  mtire  than  $20,000  for  death  or  Injury 
occurring  on  such  voyages  to  any  passenger 
or  other  person  Such  financial  responsi- 
bility may  be  established  by  any  one  of.  or  a 
combination  of,  the  following  methods  which 
Is  acceptable  to  the  Commission:  (1 )  policies 
of  Insurance,  (3)  surety  bonds.  (3)  qualifica- 
tions as  a  self-Insurer,  or  (4)  other  erldence 
of  financial  responsibility. 

"(b)  If  a  bond  Is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion, then  such  bond  shall  be  Issued  by  a 
bonding  company  authorized  to  do  business 


In  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Cummunwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
"(CI  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  •S.OOO  in  addition  to  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  ^200  for  each  passage  sold,  such  penal- 
ties to  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  These  penalties  may  be  re- 
mitted or  mitigated  by  the  Federal  Jiarltlme 
Commission  upon  such  terms  as  they  In 
their  discretion  shall  deeoi  proper. 

"(d>  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is 
authorised  to  preecrllw  auch  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1B16.  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
under  this  section. 

"(e»  The  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
or  place  of  departure  from  the  United  States 
of  any  vessel  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  refuse  the  clearance  re- 
quired by  secUon  4l»7  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  use.  91 »  to  any  such  vessel  which  does 
not  have  evidence  furrxlshed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  have  been  compiled  with. 

"Sec  3.  (a)  No  person  In  the  United 
states  shall  arrange,  offer,  advertise,  or  pro- 
vide passage  on  a  vessel  having  berth  or 
stateroom  accommodations  for  flity  or  more 
I>assenger8  and  which  Is  to  embark  ptassengers 
at  United  States  ports  without  there  first 
having  been  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  such  Information  as  the  Cocn- 
mlaslon  may  deem  necessary  to  establish  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  person  arrang- 
ing, offering,  advertising,  or  providing  such 
transportation,  or  In  lieu  thereof  a  copy  of  a 
bond  or  other  security.  In  such  form  as  the 
Commission,  by  rule  or  regulation,  may  re- 
quire and  accept,  for  Indemnification  of  pas- 
sengers for  nonperformance  of  the  trans- 
portation. 

"(b)  If  a  bond  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, such  bond  shall  be  issued  by  a 
bonding  company  authorized  to  do  business 
In  the  United  States  or  any  Slate  thereof,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  such  bond  or  other  security  shall  be  In 
an  amount  paid  equal  to  the  estimated  total 
revenue  for  the  particular  transportation. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  •S.OOO  In  addition  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  •300  for  each  passage  sold,  such  penalities 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  MarlUme  Ctom- 
mlsslon.  These  penalities  may  be  remitted 
or  mitigated  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission upon  such  terms  as  they  in  their 
discretion  shall  deem  proper. 

"(di  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916.  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
or  place  of  departure  from  the  United  States 
of  any  vessel  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  refuse  the  clearance  re- 
quired by  section  4197  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (46  use.  91)  to  any  such  vessel  which 
does  not  have  evidence  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  have  been  compiled 
with. 

"Sbc.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  May  27.  1936  .49  Stat.  1384;  46 
use  388).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  "After  November 
1.  196a.  no  passenger  vessel  of  the  United 
States  of  one  hundred  gross  tons  or  over, 
having  berth  or  stateroom  accommodations 
for  fifty  or  more  passengers,  shall  be  granted 
a  certificate  of  Inspection  by  the  Coast  Ouard 
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unless  the  vessel  Is  constructed  of  fire-re- 
tardant  material.  The  structural  fire  pro- 
tectlon  provided  on  these  vessels  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  set  forth  In  regy. 
latlons  for  a  vessel  contracted  for  on  or  after 
May  28.  1936  ' 

"S«c.  5.  The  new  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4400  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  new  subsection  (c)  of  section  44oo 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  when  the  recommended 
amendments  to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Ufe  at  Sea.  1960.  come  Into 
force,  but  In  any  case  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber  2,  1968.  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  nine  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  Section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  November  2.  1968." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Alton  Lennon, 

Thomas   N.   Dowktno, 

Paul  Q.  Rocers, 

W.  8.  Mailuaso. 

Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  G.  MAcrrtjsoN. 

E.  L.   Bartlett, 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  10327)  to  require  op- 
erators of  ocean  cruises  by  water  between  the 
United  States.  Its  possessions  and  territories, 
and  foreign  countries  to  file  evidence  of  fi- 
nancial security  and  other  information, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  whlcli 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  and  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  House  bill  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are 
noted  below,  except  for  technical,  clerical, 
and  conforming  changes  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
conferees. 

HOUSE     BILL 

The  House  bill  required  operators  of  ocean 
cruises  to  file  evidence  of  financial  security 
and  other  Information  with  Uie  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  By  defining  the  term 
"ocean  cruise"  the  House  bill  excluded  from 
Its  coverage  common  carrier  service  and  ap- 
plied only  to  vessels  over  1.000  groes  tons  hav- 
ing a  capacity  in  excess  of  twelve  passengers. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  arranging,  offer- 
ing, advertising,  or  providing  an  ocean  cruise 
unless  there  first  had  been  filed  with  the 
Commission  certain  specific  Information,  in- 
cluding (among  other  things)  the  name  and 
citizenship  of  the  offering  person,  the  n.ime 
and  registry  of  the  vessel,  the  Itinerary  of 
the  cruise,  a  warranty  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cruise,  the  vessel  be  In  a  sea- 
worthy and  safe  condition  and  conform  to  all 
applicable  laws,  treaties,  and  regulations,  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Commission 
deemed   necessary  to  establish  financial  re- 


sponsibility, or  In  lieu  thereof  a  bond  or  other 
security,  to  assure  Indemnification  of  passen- 
gers for  nonperformance  of  the  cruise.  Any 
violation  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
:nore  than  $5,000.  plus  a  fine  of  $200  for  each 
;iassage  sold  for  the  cruise. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Commission 
;o  prescribe  the  necessary  regulations  to  c^rry 
lut  the  legislation,  provided  that  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  would  apply  with  rjspect  to 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commission, 
and  delayed  the  effective  date  for  a  period  of 
six  months  after  enactment  to  afford  the 
Owimlsslon  a  reasonable  time  to  prescribe 
the  necessary  regulations. 

SENATE   AMENDMENT 

Subsections  (a)  through  (d)  or  section  3 
of  the  Senate  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions similar  to  the  provisions  ot  the  House 
bin,  with  the  exception  of  the  cieflnltlo'ia 
contained  In  the  House  bill  and  <he  effe..ave 
date  of  the  House  bill.  Subsec-Jrn  (e)  of 
such  section  3  added  an  enforcernc  nt  provi- 
sion under  which  the  Collector  o:  Ct'stoms 
could  deny  clearance  to  any  vessel  which 
had  not  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

The  Senate  amendment  broadened  the  ap- 
plication of  this  legislation  to  Include  all 
passenger  vessels  of  1(X)  gross  tons  or  over 
having  accommodations  for  50  or  more  pas- 
sengers (not  only  "ocean  cruises"  as  defined 
in  the  House  bill ) .  The  Senate  amendment 
also  required  establishment  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  pay  Judgments  arising  out  of 
personal  Injury  or  death  In  addition  to  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  indemnification  of 
passengers  for  nonperformance. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  reqtilred  ad- 
vertising of  fire  safety  standards  of  passenger 
vessels  and  placed  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  to  Inspect  p;issenger  vessels 
(foreign  or  domestic)  and  If  un.safe  to  deny 
clearance.  The  Senate  amendment  also  con- 
tained a  provision  upgrading  safety  stand- 
ards on  United  States  passenger  vessels  only. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  require 
that  United  States  vessels  built  before  1936 
meet  modem  United  States  standards  by 
Kovember  1,  1968. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  the 
following  penalty  provisions: 

1.  Violations  of  the  provision  relating  to 
notification  and  advertising  of  fire  safety 
standards  was  punishable  by  a  clvi!  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  for  wlilch  the  vessel 
could  be  liable,  and  if  tickets  were  sold,  the 
owner  or  any  other  person  Involved,  was  also 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $500  for  each 
ticket  sold. 

2.  Violations  of  the  provision  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  financial  re-sponslbility 
to  meet  Uablllty  for  death  or  Injury  w;is  pun- 
ishable by  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
»5,000  plus  an  additional  $200  for  each  pas- 
sage sold.  These  civil  penalties  could  be 
mitigated  or  remitted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal   Maritime   Commission, 

3.  Violations  of  the  provision  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  financial  responsibility 
for  Indemnification  of  passenp-ers  for  non- 
performance of  the  transportation  were  pun- 
ishable by  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
«5,000  pltis  an  additional  $200  for  each  pas- 
sage sold.  These  civil  penalties  could  be 
mitigated  or  remitted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal   Maritime  Commission. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  the  fol- 
lowing effective  date  provisions: 

1-  The  provision  relating  to  notification 
Md  advertising  of  fire  safety  standards  was 
to  become  effective  120  days  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

2.  The  provision  relating  to  denial  of  clear- 
f^  to  vessels  found  to  be  unsafe  was  to 
pecome  effective  upon  enactment  of  this  leg- 
Mlatlon. 

8.  The  provision  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  financial  responsibility  to  meet  lla- 
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blllty  for  death  or  Injury  was  to  become 
effective  6  months  after  .enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

4.  The  provision  relating  to  upgrading 
safety  standards  on  U.S.  passenger  vessels 
was  to  become  effective  on  November  2.  1968 

conference    SUBSTrnjTE 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  coQ.ference  fol- 
lows closely  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions: 

1.  The     requirement     of     advertising     fire 
safety  standards  has  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  safety  standards.     The  Secreijiry  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating    is    responsible    for    promulgating 
regulations    to    Implement    this    prortsion. 
The  committee  of  conference  intends  t.hat.  In 
prescribing  these   regulations   and   adminis- 
tering this  provision,  the  Secretary  concerned 
will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  notification  to  passengers  of 
the  safety  standards  with  respect  to  which 
a  vessel  does  or  does  not  comply  will  be  ac- 
complished In  clear  and  nontechnical  terms 
understandable  to  the  traveling  public.     In 
other  words,  the  Secretary  should  take  great 
care  to  assure  that  the  required  notification 
is  not  couched  In  terms  that  would  be  mean- 
ingful only  to  persons  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  vessel  safety  standards  required  by 
law  or  treaty.     This  provision  is  designed  to 
enable  members  of  the  traveling  public  to 
formulate  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether 
a  vessel  Is  sufficiently  safe  for  them  to  board. 

2.  The  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  makes  any  foreign  or  domestic  vessel 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  department  in 
which  the  (Toast  Guard  Is  operating  has  been 
modified  so  that  the  Secretary  of  that  de- 
partment may  deny  clearance  If  he  finds 
that  a  vessel  does  not  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  as 
modified  by  amendments  proposed  by  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  Maritime  .S.ifety 
Committee  of  the  Inter-governmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization.  The  orig- 
inal Senate  version  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  deny  clearance  if  he  found  a 
vessel  to  be  "unsafe".  This  modification 
provides  the  Secretary  with  specific  standards 
to  apply  In  making  hla  determination. 

3.  The  effective  date  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  have  been  modified  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  provision  relating  to  notification 
and  advertising  of  fire  safety  standards  will 
become  effective  180  days  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

(b)  The  provision  relating  to  denial  of 
clearance  to  vessels  found  to  be  unsafe  will 
become  effective  on  the  date  when  the  recom- 
mended amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1960,  come  into  force,  but  in  any  case  not 
later  than  November  2,  1968. 

(c)  The  provision  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  financial  responsibility  to  meet  lia- 
bility for  death  or  Injury  will  become  efTec- 
tive  9  months  after  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, 

(d)  The  provision  relating  to  upgrading 
safety  standards  on  U.S.  passenerer  vessels 
will  become  effective  on  November  2.  1968,  as 
provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Alton   Lennon, 
Thomas   N.   Downing, 
Paul   G.   Rogers, 
W.  S.  Mailliard, 
Thomas   M,    Pelly. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
our  committee  hearings  in  1965  there 
have  been  three  major  fires  involvin.ir 
serious  fires  aboard  foreign -flag  pas- 
senger vessels  sailing  from  U.S.  ports — 
the  Yarmouth  Castle,  the  Viking  Prin- 
cess, and  the  Hanseatic. 


Following  the  Yarmouth  Castle  disas- 
ter I.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State,  urging  immediate 
and  effective  international  action  to  up- 
grade the  older  vessels  engaging  in  pas- 
senger service  in  and  out  of  U.S.  ports. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  beginning 
in  February  of  this  year,  there  have  been 
a  series  of  meetings  of  the  maritime 
safety  committee  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nizaUon—IMCO— -which  have  culmi- 
nated in  new  regulations  which,  when 
adopted,  will  substantially  stiffen  fire 
safety  standards  on  all  existing  vessels. 
The.se  new  regulations  will  be  considered 
by  the  IMCO  Council  in  November  of 
this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  adopted  at  that  time.  They  will  then 
be  submitted  to  the  maritime  nations  for 
ratification. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  fire  safety 
standards  on  passenger  ships  will  be  ma- 
terially improved. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  10327,  as  agreed  to 
In  conference,  will  go  far  toward  en- 
hancing safety  on  board  passenger  ships, 
both  foreign  and  American,  which  are  so 
heavily  patronized  by  American  citizens. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
over  a  year  ago,  after  hearings  and  care- 
ful study,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  reported,  and  the 
House  passed  the  bill,  H.R.  10327,  which 
required^  the  o\\^^e^  or  charterer  of  a 
vessel  to  be  engaged  in  an  ocean  cruise 
to  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission a  warranty  that  the  vessel  would 
be  in  a  seaworthy  and  safe  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
cruise,  and  that  such  vessel  would  con- 
form to  all  applicable  laws,  treaties,  and 
regulations.  In  addition  to  other  perti- 
nent information,  such  owner  or  operator 
wa5  required  to  file  such  information  as 
would  be  necessarj-  to  establish  his  finan- 
cial responsibility  or  post  bond  or  other 
security  to  indemnify  passengers  against 
loss  from  nonperformance  of  the  cruise. 
Penalties  for  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  were  provided  for. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  extensively 
amended  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  passed  the  Senate  in  August - 
of  this  year,  with  a  substitute  text  and 
an  amended  title. 

The  Senate  version  broadened  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislation  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  passenger  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  or  over,  having  accommodations  for 
50  or  more  passengers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  operated  on  cruises 
or  on  regular  liner  service.  The  Senate 
version  also  required  establishment  of 
financial  responsibility  to  pay  judgments 
arising  out  of  personal  injury  or  death, 
in  addition  to  financial  responsibility  for 
indemnification  of  passengers  for  non- 
performance. 

Another  new  feature  was  a  provision 
requiring  the  vessel  owner  or  operator 
to  notify  each  prospective  passenger  "of 
the  fire  safety  standards  with  which  the 
vessel  complies  or  does  not  comply"  un- 
der   regulations    promulgated    by    the 
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Cofust  Ouard,  and  to  require  similar  in- 
formation In  all  promotional  literattre 
or  advertising 

Authority  was  placed  In  the  Secretary 
of  thf  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  Is  operating  to  Inspect  all  8u::h 
passenger  vessels,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  and  to  deny  clearance  from  a 
US  port  with  American  passengers  If 
found  to  be  "unsafe"  The  Senate  ver- 
sion also  contained  a  specific  provision 
to  req'iTP  the  upgrading  of  safety  stand- 
ards :  \merican  passenger  vessels  built 
before  ;9;i6. 

In  conference  the  conferees  agreed  to 
a  sub,stitute  text  which  follows  closjly 
the  urovlslons  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  principal  point  at  Issue  was  'he 
provL^lon  In  section  1  of  the  Sen.ite 
amer-.dnicnt  under  which  the  Coist 
Ouard  would  have  been  directed  to  pio- 
hlblt  the  departure  from  a  US.  port  of 
any  vessel  which  It  found  to  be  unsafe. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  changes  In  (he 
Senate  version  and  varloas  relevf.nt 
even'^j  which  have  occurred  In  the  pist 
year,  the  committee  held  a  further  hear- 
ing on  this  legislation  by  way  of  an  f.d- 
vlfiory  to  the  House  conferees  The 
above-mentioned  provision  was  stated  by 
the  Coast  Ouard  to  be  virtually  impos- 
sible to  properly  implement,  and  con- 
demned by  the  State  Department  as  ui 
Infringement  of  our  treaty  obligation;. 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  agr«d 
that  ihl.s  requirement,  which  provided 
no  crl'^rla  or  standards,  was  vague  BSid 
unsati.sfactory,  and  might  result  In  Uie 
vlolarion  by  the  United  States  of  treaties 
to  which  It  is  slgiuitory. 

In  lieu  of  the  above  provision  In  the 
Senate  version  the  conference  substitute 
would  prohibit  the  departure  from  a  UJ3. 
port  of  certain  foreign  or  domestic  pas- 
senger vessels  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  finds  that  such  vessel  does  not 
comply  with  the  standards  set  forth  In 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Ufa  at  Sea.  1960.  as  modified 
by  tho  amendments  proposed  by  the  13th 
session  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization — IMCO — con- 
tained in  annexes  I  through  IV  of  the 
"Note  V'erbale  of  the  Secretary-  Oeneral 
of  the  Organization."  dated  May  17.  1966. 
No.  Al  C3  07  (NV.  1'. 

This  language,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  Cty&st  Ouard.  recognizes  the  present 
International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea.  1960.  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  --dgnatory.  and  further  provides 
that  compliance  with  the  law  will  require 
the  vessel  to  meet  the  additional  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  in 
May  of  1966.  These  additional  stand- 
ards would  require  substantial  Improve- 
ments with  respect  to  Are  safety  applica- 
ble to  both  existing  ships  and  ships  built 
in  the  future  The  additional  standards 
would  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  so- 
called  "grandfather  clause"  which  has 
heretofore  excused  vessels  built  prloi  to 
the  adoption  of  a  safety  convention 
from  compliance  with  the  full  require- 
ments of  such  convention.  In  addition, 
the  proposed  new  standards  would  re- 


quire both  existing  and  new  vessels  to 
adopt  Improvements  not  presently  re- 
quired by  the  current  Safety  Convention 
of  1960 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleagues  on  our  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
in  urging  favorable  action  upon  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R    10327. 

This  conference  report  represents  an 
initial  and  significant  step  toward  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  many  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  annually 
travel  on  passenger  ships.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, it  requires  that  each  prospective 
passenger  be  notified  of  the  safety  stand- 
ards with  which  a  foreign  or  domestic 
passenger  vessel  complies  or  does  not 
comply  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
administering  agency,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  this  notice  will  be  furnished 
such  prospective  passengers  In  clear  and 
plain  language  so  as  to  enable  the  av- 
erage citizen  to  Judge  whether  or  not  the 
vessel  Is  safe  or  unsafe 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee,  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  this  time,  since  he  was  the  initial 
author  and  sponsor  of  legislation  in  this 
area,  having  Introduced  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject as  early  as  January  1965.  There- 
fore, I  request  permission  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
William  S.  Mailuajid.  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAILXIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
bill.  H  R  10327,  in  urgmg  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted  by  the  House 
You  will  recall  that  In  October  of  last 
year,  the  House  passed  the  bill,  H.R. 
10327,  to  require  operators  of  ocean 
cruises  from  U.S.  ports  to  file  certain  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  and  other  In- 
formation The  principal  effect  of  the 
earlier  House-passed  bill  was  to  require 
financial  responsibility  by  cruise  opera- 
tors to  Insure  indemnification  for  non- 
performance by  the  ocean  cruise.  It  did 
not  meet  the  real  problem  which  has  been 
of  concern  to  me  by  requiring  substantial 
and  reasonable  compliance  of  foreign- 
flag  cruise  ships  to  higher  American  ves- 
sel safety  standards.  I  made  mention  of 
this  disappointment  when  we  considered 
this  bill  in  October  of  last  year,  but  rec- 
ognized that  it  was  the  best  we  could  hope 
to  accomplish  at  that  time  In  view  of 
the  unanimity  of  opposition  by  adminis- 
tration witnesses  and  those  representing 
foreign -flag  operators  to  such  increased 
safety  standards. 

Subsequent  to  passage  by  the  House  In 
October  of  1965  of  H  R  10327,  there  were 
several  fires  experienced  aboard  foreign- 
flag  ships  which  engaged  in  the  cruise 
trade  originating  from  US  pons  The 
first  such  Incident  occurred  within  1 
month  after  the  passage  by  the  House  of 
H.R.  10327  when  the  Panamanian -flag 
cruise  ship,  88  Yarmouth  Castle,  oper- 


ating out  of  Miami.  Fla.,  caught  Are  and 
sank  in  November  1965  with  a  loss  of 
some  90  lives.  The  second  occurrence 
was  In  April  of  this  year  when  the  cruise 
ship  MS  Viking  Princess,  caught  Are. 
but  fortuitously  did  not  Involve  any  loss 
of  life.  The  third  Incident  occurred  only 
last  month,  when  the  German  passeni^er 
ship,  SS  Hanseatic,  which  had  been  era- 
ployed  earlier  In  our  cruise  trade  caught 
fire  at  its  pier  in  New  York  only  hours 
before  passengers  were  to  board  for  a 
transatlantic  voyage. 

Spurred  by  this  demonstrated  need  for 
Federal  legislation,  the  administration 
reversed  its  prior  opposition  and  sub- 
mitted three  recommendations  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  These  three  recommenda- 
tions Include: 

First,  a  requirement  of  evidence  of 
flrianclal  responsibility  to  pay  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  death; 

Second,  a  disclosure  or  advertising  pro- 
vision requiring  notice  to  the  traveling 
public  of  the  fire  safety  standards  of  the 
vessel  but  which  the  conference  broad- 
ened to  Include  all  safety  standards;  and 

Third,  the  upgrading  of  safety  stand- 
ards on  two  American  vessels  operating 
in  domestic  waters. 

The  conference  report  now  under  con- 
sideration also  broadens  the  concept  of 
the  original  House  bill  by  maldng  i\s 
provisions  applicable  to  all  pa>sseneer 
vessels  of  a  specified  class  and  does  not 
limit  it  solely  to  vessels  engaged  in  ocean 
cruises. 

While  the  bill  still  falls  to  meet  the 
problem  which  has  been  of  particular 
concern  to  me  over  the  past  several 
months  by  improving  safety  standards 
on  foreign-flag  cruise  ships  operating 
out  of  our  ports.  It  does  represent  a  ma- 
jor and  constructive  step  forward. 

Congressional  leadership  and  activity 
hsis  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  upgrading 
the  international  safety  standards  for  all 
passenger  ships.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished through  the  committees  of  the 
International  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization, and  It  is  hoped  that  the  rec- 
ommended Improvements  will  be  adopted 
by  the  organization  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  prog- 
ress on  an  international  level  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of- 
fered a  substitute  text  for  the  safety 
provision  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  re- 
lating it  to  these  international  recom- 
mendations for  improved  vessel  safety 
aiid  making  them  effective  on  the  date 
such  reconunendatlons  come  Into  force 
but  In  no  event  later  than  November  2, 
1968. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  conferees  that 
this  legislation  will  serve  to  provide  .some 
measure  of  much-needed  protection  to 
unwarj'  members  of  the  American  travel- 
ing public.  It  is  also  hoped  that  In  im- 
plementing the  disclosure  provision  con- 
cerning the  safety  standards  of  vessels, 
the  administering  agency,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  will  require  that  notice  of  such 
safety  standards  be  given  In  clear  and 
plain  language,  so  that  the  average  mem- 
ber of  the  American  public  who  is  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of 
ship  construction  will  be  able  to  readily 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  vessel  on 


which  he  is  about  to  embark  is  operating 
in  a  safe  condition. 

Accordingly,  in  the  interest  of  serving 
the  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
annually  travel  on  passenger  ships.  I 
urge  that  this  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10327  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2720),  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
experiment  and  demon.stration  plants. 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fi.shing  in- 
dustry of  flsh  protein  concentrate,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 


I 


CoNrniENCK  Rbs^dbt  (H.  Rept.  No.  2290) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2720) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  through  the  use  of  experiment 
and  demonstration  plants,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  production  by  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  of  fish  protein 
concentrate,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  find 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
u  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the  .same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  foUow-ing: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct,  and  through  grants  to 
and  contrticts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  promote  studies,  research,  and  ex- 
periments designed  to  develop  the  best  and 
most  economical  processes  and  meih'xls  to 
reduce  flsh  which  are  In  abundant  supply 
and  which  are  not  now  widely  soupht  after 
tor  himian  food  to  a  nutritious,  wholes  ime. 
and  stable  flsh  protein  concentrate,  as  well 
M  to  conduct  food  technology  and  feasl- 
bliliy  studies  with  respect  to  such  products. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  also  author- 
l»d  to  construct  not  to  exceed  une  exj:)€rl- 
ment  and  demonstration  plant  for  the  pro- 
ducuon  of  a  flsh  protein  concentrate  and 
to  acquire  by  lease  one  additional  plant  for 


such  purpose.  Such  plants  shall  be  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  reliability  and  practica- 
bility and  the  economic,  engineering,  and 
operating  potentials  of  the  processes  and 
methods  to  reduce  flsh  to  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. Such  plants  shall  be  located  in 
such  geographical  areas  as  the  .Secretary 
determines  will  demonstrate  optimum  feasl- 
b'.Uty  from  the  standpoint  of  ope.'-ation, 
maintenance,  and  economic  potential.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  commence 
construction  of  or  lease  any  plant  pu.-suant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  the  Secre- 
Uiry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
have  certified  that  flsh  protein  concentrate 
produced  from  whole  flsh  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  operat*- and  main- 
tain or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plants.  Each  oj^eration  and 
niiUntenance  contract  shall  provide,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  desirable,  for  the  compilation 
by  the  contractor  of  complete  records,  in- 
cluding cost  data,  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  engineering  of  the 
plants.  The  records  so  compiled  shiul  be 
made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  at  periodic  and  reason- 
able intervals.  Access  by  the  public  to  the 
plants  shall  be  assured  during  all  phases  of 
their  operation  subject  to  such  reasonable 
restrictions  as  to  time  and  place  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  or  approve. 

"(c)  All  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  include 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any 
of  his  subcontractors  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  and  involving  transactions  re- 
lated to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

"(d)  Each  plant  constructed  or  leased  un- 
der this  Act,  and  its  equipment,  upon  the 
expiration  of  a  period  deemed  adequate  by 
the  Secretary  for  experiment  and  demon- 
stration purpose  shall,  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable, be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  secret  jarocesses.  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  purchase,  license,  lease 
or  donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  exjjerlment  and  demonstra- 
tion plant.  There  is  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,555,000  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years,  be- 
Ertnnlng  with  the  flscal  year  1968,  for  the  leas- 
ing of  one  additional  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration plant,  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants  leased  or  constructed  under  this  Act. 
and  for  conducting  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorised  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  amend,  repeal,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  ctury  out  fish  protein  concentrate 
research  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  pwlvate  agencies,  org-anlzatlons, 
institutions,  and  individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der tills  Act  shall  expire  at  the  expiration 
of   five   years  from   the   date   of   enactment 
of  this  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 


That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Alton  Lennon. 
Harlan  Hagen. 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
Hastings  Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
E.  L.  Bartlett. 
Warhen    G.    Magnttson. 

WtNSTON  L.  PEOUTY. 

Af anagiers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2720)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  experiment  and  demonstration 
plants,  practicable  and  economic  means  for 
the  production  by  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendments. 

In  large  part  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  substitute  amendment 
were  the  same  or  similar,  but  there  were  some 
rather  Important  differences. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill,  and  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  technical,  clerical,  and  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  conferees. 

senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  accelerated 
program  of  flsh  protein  concentrate  research 
Including  authority  to  construct  five  demon- 
stration plants. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  promote  research 
In  the  development  of  the  most  efficient  proc- 
esses to  produce  fish  protein  concentrate  for 
human  consumption.  The  Secretary  was  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  the  plants  constructed 
after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  time 
deemed  adequate  by  him  for  experiment  and 
demonstration  ptirposes.  but  In  any  event 
not  later  than  ten  years  from  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  Appropriations  of  $5,000,- 
000  were  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
demonstration  plants,  together  with  such 
additional  sums  as  might  be  necessary  for 
their  operation  and  maintenance  and  for  con- 
ducting the  authorized  program.  All  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  legisla- 
tion (except  the  authority  to  operate  and 
maintain  any  demonstration  plants  con- 
structed thereunder)  was  to  expire  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

HOUSE    AMENDMENT 

The  House  amendment  also  provided  fc* 
an  accelerated  program  of  prcxlucing  a  safe 
and  wholesome  flsh  protein  concentrate  suit- 
able lor  human  consumption. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  con- 
struct, or  lease,  not  more  than  one  demon- 
stration plant,  but  he  coiUd  not  construct 
or  lease  any  plant  until  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  have 
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certified  that  flah  protein  concentrate  pro- 
duced from  whole  flah  cotnpUes  with  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Co«- 
metlc  .\ct.  All  contracts  for  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  such  plant  were  required 
to  Include  a  clause  permitMng  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
amine all  pertinent  booka  and  records  of  the 
contractor  i  or  any  of  hU  subcontractors) 
until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  three 
years  after  final  payment  under  the  contract. 
The  Secreury  was  required  to  dispose  of  the 
plant  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  of  time  deemed  adequate 
by  him  for  experiment  ajid  demonstration 
purposes.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the 
effect  of  this  provision  was  to  require  dis- 
posal not  later  than  five  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Appropriations  of 
•1.000.000  were  authorized  for  the  construc- 
tion or  lease  of  the  plant.  Also  authorized 
were  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed  •285.000 
per  year  (for  five  years)  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  plant,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed «835  OOO  per  year  (for  five  years)  for 
•lU  other  expenses  Incurred  In  conducting 
the  au'.horlzed  program.  All  authority  of 
the  S<:'cretary  under  the  House  amendment 
was  to  expire  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  legislation. 

CO.VfTEilENCX    8I7B8Tmm» 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  fol- 
lows closely  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment,  with  the  following  modifi- 
cations 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  construct  one  experiment  and  demon- 
stration plant  and  to  lease  one  additional 
plant. 

2.  Appropriations  (to  remain  available  un- 
til expended!  are  authorized  as  follows:  not 
to  exceed  11.000.000  for  the  construction  of 
one  plant  and  not  to  exceed  •1.565.000  an- 
nually  for  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years  (be- 
glnnlnit  vnth  the  fiscal  year  1968)  for  leaslnjf 
one  additional  plant,  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  both  plants,  and  for  all  other 
expenses  Incurred  In  conducting  the  author- 
ized program.  Included  In  the  authorlzaUon 
modification  Is  a  provision  making  It  clear 
that  this  legislation  does  not  In  any  way  af- 
fect the  Secretary's  authority  to  carry  on  fish 
protein  concentrate  research  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Alton  Lknnon, 
Ha»lan  HAaitr. 
Thomas  N.  DovrsTsa. 
Thomas  M.  Psllt, 
Hastings  Ketth. 
Managers  cm  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  In  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S   2720 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
Inautjurate  an  accelerated  program  of 
producini?  a  .safe  and  wholesome  flsh 
protein  concentrate  suitable  for  human 
c<aisumptlon  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior authority  to  develop  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants 
practicable  and  econcwnic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate. 

The  de^'eiopment  of  this  product  will 
aaslst  immeasurably  in  the  battle  against 
malnutrition,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  the  overpopulated 
and  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  It  Ls  estimated,  for  example,  that 
over  one-half  of  the  children  borne 
throughout  the  world  each  year  die  be- 


fore they  are  5  years  old.  because  they 
do  not  get  enough  of  the  right  foods  to 
eat.  There  is  not  enough  protein  In  their 
diets  to  enable  them  to  grow  Into  strong, 
healthy  children  able  to  withstand  the 
diseases  and  hardships  of  life  in  the  de- 
veloping areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

In  view  of  the  potential  growth  of  the 
world  demand  for  flsh  and  the  tremen- 
dous expansion  which  ensuing  produc- 
tion of  flsh  protein  concentrate  means 
for  the  fishing  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  Pacific  North- 
west, we  can  look  to  an  increasing  re- 
liance on  marine  products  such  as  fish 
protein  concentrate  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  future  generations,  and  moet 
important  for  today's  children  to  Im- 
prove their  present  diet. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  act  favorably 
upon  the  conference  report  on  S.  2720. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fish 
protein  concentrate  has  already  been  In 
existence  for  more  than  10  years.  This 
process  was  Invented  by  Ezra  Levin  and 
the  VioBln  Corp  .  of  Montlcello.  Dl.,  a 
long  time  ago.  The  Federal  Government 
now  Is  attempting  to  take  over  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  protein  concentrate  and 
essentially  to  duplicate  a  process  already 
founded  by  Mr  Levin.  If  there  was  ever 
an  example  of  Federal  Interference  In 
the  field  of  private  enterprise,  this  one 
Is  the  worst. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  already  expended  $7,740,000  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  But  what  about 
Mr.  Levin's  process? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Donald  L.  McKernan, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  In  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  told  Chair- 
man Hayden  as  follows: 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  companies  that 
have  shown  a  good  deal  of  Interest  and  there 
Is  one  company,  the  VloBln  Corporation, 
which  has  developed  a  product. 

If  the  VloBin  Corp.  has  already  devel- 
oped such  a  process,  why  te  It  necessary 
In  this  bill  to  appropriate  SI  million  for 
the  construction  of  an  experiment  and 
demonstration  plant  and  In  addition  to 
appropriate  $1,555,000  annually  for  the 
next  5  years  for  further  leasing  and 
maintenance  of  experiment  arid  demon- 
stration plants? 

Mr  Levin  has  offered  to  build  a  plant 
any  place  in  the  world  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  any  underdeveloped  country 
that  needs  this  help.  Mr  Levin  Is  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  philanthropic 
persons  that  I  know.  He  has  repeatedly 
offered  to  cooperate  with  this  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  government  in  any 
part  of  the  world  In  making  his  process 
available  without  cost  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  more  could  be 
asked  of  either  Mr.  Levin  or  the  VloBln 
Corp.  In  this  great  field.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  flsh  prot.eln  concentrate  is 
needed  throughout  the  world,  as  has  been 
expressed  by  such  organizations  as  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 


the  United  Nations.  This  appropriation 
Is  not  needed.  There  is  in  existence  a 
process  for  accomplishing  all  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  flsh  protein  concentrate 
is  needed. 

Before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  House  is 
alert  to  the  fact  that  private  enterprise 
has  developed  a  process  which  Is  ade- 
quate and  that  the  process  Is  available 
in  any  part  of  the  world  to  any  country 
which  wants  to  undertake  the  manufac- 
ture of  flsh  protein  concentrate  to  feed 
the  hungry  people  that  so  badly  need  it 
This  appropriation  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest  and  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  jujt 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon? 

There  was  no  obipction. 


RIVERS  AND  HARBORS,  BEACH 
EROSION  CONTROL.  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL,   AND    RELATED    PURPOSES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1053  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1053 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJ?. 
18233)  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exree<: 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  coe- 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worki, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PET>PER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Latta,  and  to  myself  such  time  as  I  shall 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1053 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  18233  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  presenation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 


bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  urgency  of  proceeding  with  water 
resource  development  i.s  highliMhted  by 
the  performance  of  completed  projects 
similar   to   those  Included   in  this   bill. 
Navigation  improvements  continue  to  set 
new  records  In  the  handling  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States — 1.264  mil- 
lion tons  moved  in  1965,  an  increase  of 
2.1    percent    over    1964.     Flood-control 
projects  have  prevented  flood  dci mages 
of  about  $14  billion  since  1936.     Recrea- 
tional use  of  Corps  of  Engineers  reser- 
voirs and  other  projects  also  continues 
to  set  new  records— the  1965  atteiidance 
of  168.6  million  visitor-days  was  more 
than  12  percent  larger  than  the  previous 
year     Water  supply  and  water  quality 
control  services  also  are  increasing  sig- 
nificantly as  storage  projects  for  these 
purposes   are   brought   into   operational 
status  and  storage  conversion.s  are  made. 
Nevertheless,  serious  flood  damage  con- 
tinues, as  in  the  case  of  the  tidal  'iood- 
in.s:  caused  by  Hurricane  Bet.'^y  in  Sep- 
tember 1965;  81  lives  were  lost.  250,000 
people    were    evacuated,    and    damages 
amounted  to  almost  $400  million.     And, 
on  the  side  of  water  deficiency,  droughts 
continue  to  plague  major  areas. 

There  must  be  continuing  response  to 
the  great  and  growing  needs  indicated 
by  the  current  record  level  of  project  per- 
formance. 

H  R.  18233  is  an  omnibus  river  and 
harbor  and  flood-control  bill  to  provide 
for  the  authorization  of  projects  fir  nav- 
igation, beach  erosion  control,  flood 
control,  and  other  purposes.  The  last 
major  bill  of  this  type  was  enacted  in 
1965.  During  its  formulation  intent  was 
expressed  to  report  an  omnibus  bill  every 
year  in  keeping  with  urgent  need  for  riv- 
er and  harbor,  flood  control,  and  related 
improvements.  H.R.  18233  provides  for 
authorization  of  project.s  involving  24 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1053  in  order  that  H  R 
18233  may  be  considered. 

HOtm    OF    MEETING    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-"cntleman  yield? 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished    acting    majoritv    leader 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker."  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might 
propound  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day it  adjourn  to  meet  a"  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.    I  wish  to  propound  my 
usual  question,  as  to  wh: ,  in  line  8.  page 
I  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill 
are  hereby  waived"? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  answer  the  able 
gentleman  from  Missouri  by  saying  that 
Jt  was  represented  to  the  Rules  Commit- 


tee—and I  am  sure  It  can  be  confirmed 
by  those  speaking  for  the  comniittee 
who  will  handle  this  legislation— that 
some  funds  previously  appropriated  were 
to  be  reappropriated  in  this  bill;  there- 
fore, they  believed  it  appropriate  there 
be  a  waiver  of  points  of  order.  Other- 
wise, there  might  be  a  technical  objec- 
tion which  could  be  made  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
is  in  the  form  of  a  continuing  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  written  into  the 
bill  which  will  allow  the  agency  down- 
town to  continue  to  use  the  funds  rather 
than  to  go  back  through  the  process  of 
reapproprlation,  with  the  funds  returned 
to  the  Treasury  on  the  expiration  of  cur- 
rent appropriations.  Is  that  the  onlv 
reason  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order"' 
Mr.  PEPPER.  That  Is  correct.  Funds 
previously  appropriated  are  to  be  re- 
appropriated  in  this  measure.  It  was  be- 
lieved, therefore,  there  should  be  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  will  be  done  on  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  rather  than  going 
through  the  reapproprlation  process'' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman.  I  believe, 
has  already  so  stated,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  it  confirmed,  that  this  was  on 
the  request  of  the  committee  handling 
the  legislation  and  not  a  spontaneous 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  to  my  able 
friend  from  Missouri,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  always  reluctant  to  grant  rules 
waiving  points  of  order  and  ahvavs  re- 
quires justification  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  committee  presenting  the  bill 
for  a  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  only  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  be  more  chaste  in  the 
future.  I  paraphrase  what  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  said.  "Good  intentions,  like  a 
lady's  virtue.  Is  divisible  by  nothing." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  share  the  gentle- 
man's indisposition  toward  the  waiver 
process. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  concerning  House  Resolution 
1053. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  H.R.  18233  is 
an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  fltx)d 
control  bill  divided  into  two  titles.  Title 
I  provides  for  the  authorization  of  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation  and  beach  ero- 
sion control.  Title  II  provides  for  flood 
control,  and  other  purposes. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  authorization 
of  projects  in  24  States.  The  total 
amount  authorized  comes  to  $613,004,000. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  its  authorization  of 
a  project  to  provide  flood  relief  for  Ot- 
tawa, Ohio.  This  relief  has  been  sorely 
needed  for  many  years.  It  is  my  hope 
that  local  Interests  will  be  able  to  meet 
its  obligations  under  this  to  provide  its 
share  of  the  cost.  I  support  this  proj- 
ect and  I  support  the  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speajter,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

■fhe  resolution  was  agreed   to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  tliat  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  18233)  author- 
izing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18233.  with 
Mr.  Natcher  In  the  chair. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     W^HOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr,  Cramer],  is  recognized 
for  1  hour.  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
tables. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  18233  would  au- 
thorize the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  or  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion  control,  hurricane  protection, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  an  omnibus  bill  of  the  general 
type  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  enacted 
at  2  to  4  year  intervals.  The  last  major 
omnibus  bills  were  enacted  in  1962  and 
1965. 

This  Is  the  omnibus  bill  that  we  prom- 
ised would  be  offered  to  the  House  an- 
nually rather  than  on  a  biennial  sched- 
ule which  we  have  heretofore  employed 
in  the  consideration  of  the  very  urgent 
and  very  needed  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  concerned  for  some  time  with  the 
urgency  of  getting  on  with  the  job  of  ef- 
fective conservation,  development,  and 
use  of  our  water  resources,  ikiring  hear- 
ings in  preparation  for  the  1965  bill,  the 
committee  made  clear  its  intent  to  re- 
port an  omnibus  bill  every  year  rather 
than  reporting  bills  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  longer  intervals.  As  one  mark 
of  the  urgency  of  our  task  it  is  significant 
that  more  than  half  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized in  the  1965  bill  now  are  or 
shortly  are  expected  to  be  funded  for 
preconstructlon  planning  and  construc- 
tion. 
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The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of 
37  projects  Involving  24  States,  consist- 
ing of  the  following: 
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Type  of  project 

Number  ot 
proJ«e«» 

radmlootf 

TlUel 

Nflv!<r«tlon 

U 

4 

$17.  an.  000 

Bench  arooion  oontroi. 

7.011.000 

.■<u»itoUl 

Title  11     KluTKl  oootrol, 
hurri'-Anr  |>ro(ec(ioo, 
aii>l  Tnultlple  ptirpose 

It 

a 

xni.000 
an,  121.000 

Orand  total 

r 

tu,aM,  000 

These  projects  were  recommended  In 
survey  reports  prepared  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  response  to  requests  made 
by  ConKre&s.  They  are  based  on  careful 
engineering  and  economic  studies,  in- 
cluding coordination  between  all  con- 
cerned Federal  and  non-Pederal  agencies 
and  in  tt"  rests 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  the  committee,  as 
I  have  slated,  held  hearings  in  September 
and  October  of  this  year.  We  have  re- 
ceived tesumony  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
parties  who  went  Into  the  details  of  the 
Justiflcacin:!  and  the  cost  of  the  projects 
and  other  factors  that  are  employed,  for 
the  caref'il  'xamlnation  of  the  projects 
to.  first,  determine  their  economic  Justi- 
fication: and.  second,  their  priorities  as 
to  Immediate  needs 

In  considering  the  projects  contained 
In  the  bill,  the  committee  reviewed  the 
performance,  not  only  of  the  projects 
that  have  been  authorized  In  advance, 
but  those  that  are  under  constructlor.  at 
the  present  time. 

We  found  that  the  navigation  Im- 
provements continue  to  satisfy  a  great 
need  in  the  handling  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

More  than  14  billion  tons  moved  ujxjn 
the  navisjable  streams  of  this  country 
during  1965.  This  represented  an  In- 
crease of  2  1  percent  over  the  prevl  )us 
year. 

Flood  control  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  since  1936  have  arrested 
damage  or  sustained,  during  the  period 
of  their  existence,  their  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  and,  therefore  have 
brought  about  a  record  .savings  to  the 
American  people  of  some  $14  billion  since 
1936 

Now.  very  recently,  and  in  recent  years, 
we  have  engaged  in  another  broad  attack 
in  our  water  resources  development 
program 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
grentlemar.  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  this  represents  the  con- 
Btructlon  of  reservoirs  for  the  purpose  of 
water  supply  and  water  quality  control. 

These  new  operations  represent  a  very 
vital  adjunct  to  the  heretofore  known 
requirements  for  navigation  and  flood 
control 

So.  we  are  betrlnnlng  to  make  a  great 
and  significant  Improvement  in  the 
multipurpose  u.se  of  the  impoundment  of 
water  in  order  for  It  to  serve  In  the  most 
effective  manner  in  the  low-flow  periods 

Certainly,  we  must  tlilnk  about  the 
future  development  of  our  water  high- 


ways, to  see  that  every  aspect  of  water- 
resource  development  Is  prudently  and 
wisely  developed. 

And  there  must  be  a  vigorous  con- 
tinuing response  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  water-resource  develop- 
ment program. 

The  committee  Is  especially  aware  of 
the  emerging  role  of  water-resource  de- 
velopment, in  the  support  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  Nations  business. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  no  longer  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  abusing  our  water  re- 
sources, or  having  them  continuously 
wasted. 

So  In  this  bin.  we  believe  that  we  have 
approached  the  time  and  the  moment  In 
our  Nation  s  history  that  we  can  do  no 
less  tlian  what  we  have  provided  In  this 
bill,  the  provision  to  serve  us  and  afford 
a  substantial  reduction  in  flood  control, 
hurricane  damage,  and  the  prevention 
of  beach  erosion,  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  and  water  control, 
as  well  as  provisions  for  recreation  and 
more  efficient  movement  of  commerce 

All  of  these  factors  have  played  an 
Important  and  a  kej-  role  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  contains 
other  sections  which  will  be  discussed 
subsequently  by  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

We  believe  that  the  modifications  of 
the  existing  projects,  and  the  Initiation 
of  new  projects  will  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  continuous  assaults  upon 
this  very  compelling  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  engage  Itself  in 
the  business  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill  to  continue  the  Job  of 
building  America. 

No  part  of  our  plan  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  Is  more  important 
than  the  subject  matter  of  this  measure. 
We  deal  here  with  one  of  our  country's 
most  valuable  assets — our  water — and 
with  control  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  that  great  asset. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Job  which  has  been 
done  In  this  field  by  the  89th  Congress, 
and  of  the  role  which  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  played  In  that  Job 

A  major  feature  of  this  bill  is  con- 
tained in  title  n.  authorizing  the  first 
stage  of  water  quality  control  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.    The  $46,400.- 

000  provided  for  this  first  stage  Is  a  wise 
investment  in  good  water  for  tomorrow's 
children,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  progrstni. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  carries 
approval  of  the  Arkansas  River  compact 
between  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
States, 

This  Is  a  good  bill,  and  it  should  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill. 

1  am  quite  sure  that  the  Members  who 
are  concerned  with  our  projects  have 
given  careful  examination  as  to  the 
methods  and  means  by  which  the  com- 


mittee has  gone  about  the  consideration 
of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  tMr. 
Cramer). 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I,  too,  rise 
m  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  done  a 
very  fine  Job  overall  relating  to  It.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  reasonable  way  to  act.  in 
that  those  matters  included  in  this  bill 
at  this  late  date  are  matters  that  have 
been  cleared  by  all  the  administrative 
agencies  as  a  general  rule.  Therefore. 
In  large  measure,  the  bill  is  what  I  would 
say  noncontroversial  in  nature. 

There  are  a  couple  of  matters  with 
which  I  disagree,  one  of  which  will  be 
debated,  and  amendments  will  be  offered 
on  it  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  concern- 
ing one  project,  the  East  St.  Louis 
Bridge  and  the  Chester  Bridge,  which  I 
believe  establishes  an  undesirable  prece- 
dent That  matter  can  be  discussed  in 
detail  at  that  time.  I  do  not  believe  this 
House  wants  to  go  on  record,  contrary 
to  all  previous  precedent,  and  say  tliat 
toll  money  can  be  diverted  for  any  u,se 
that  a  municipality  might  wish,  and 
continue  in  perpetuity  the  bridges  as 
toll  bridges  and  divert  Improperly,  in  my 
opinion,  the  tolls  from  such  bridges. 

Secondly,  there  may  be  some  question 
with  regard  to  the  names  of  some  of  the 
different  projects.  It  being  a  general  rule 
of  the  committee  and  the  House,  con- 
sistent with  the  committee's  position, 
that  the  names  of  these  projects  should 
be  only  names  of  those  persons  who  ob- 
viously are  Justified,  but.  secondly,  only 
of  those  who  are  deceased,  and  that  has 
been  a  rule  that  has  been  followed.  But 
In  this  particular  Instance,  in  that  tliere 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  section 
dealing  with  names.  I  had  understood 
that  no  names  would  be  Included  If  they 
proved  to  be  controversial.  It  appears 
there  are  some  that  are  controversial, 
and  I  would  hope  that  they  would  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  consistent  witii 
the  Initial  understanding. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  should  say  that  I  be- 
lieve, other  than  those  minor  matters, 
that  this  is  a  bill  that  is  responsible,  that 
Is  necessary.  There  are  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  action  Is  needed  relating 
to  some  of  these  projects. 

I  believe  further  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  others  who  have  been 
leaders  in  this  field,  and  who  have 
pledged  to  this  House  In  the  past  there 
would  in  the  future  be  annual  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
bills,  have  kept  their  pledge.  I  believe  it 
Is  good  business  for  us  to  consider  these 
projects  on  an  annual  basis,  particularly 
those  that  are  more  controversial  In 
that  it  provides  for  a  more  orderly  pro- 
cedure rather  than  waiting  until  the 
dying  days  of  the  session  every  other 
year. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  the  omnibus 
bills  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House,  that  we  wait  until  the  last 
minute  of  the  second  year  of  each  ses- 
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don  to  determine  the  need  and  the  pro- 
priety of  projects. 

I  think  it  makes  much  more  sense  to 
act  on  these  matters  on  an  annual  basis 
and  this  bill  is  consistent  with  that  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  with  these  minor  exceptions  which  I 
mentioned.  I  think  it  Is  a  sound  bill. 
It  is  needed  at  this  time. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  sug- 
gested, the  monetary  authorization 
^mounts  to  about  $613  million  plus  some 
5800,000  for  two  additional  projects — 
one  in  Minnesota  and  one  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

I  therefore,  say  It  Is  a  good  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Bl.atnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
summary  of  the  bill  ha,s  been  well  cov- 
ered by  our  respected  and  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  flood  control,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  Jones] 
and  by  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  J.  So  at 
Ihis  point  I  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Marj'land  [Mr. 
Fallon],  and  the  small  but  very  effec- 
tive staff  both  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  working  with  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  who  gavi; 
very  careful,  thorough,  and  responsible 
consideration  to  an  omnibus  bill  that 
too  often  In  the  past  has  been  rushed 
through  pellmell  during  the  close  of  past 
sessions  with  some  doubtful  projects 
buried  In  with  the  good  projects  in  the 
bill. 

These  are  the  unsung  heroes  who  work 
hard  without  noise  or  fanfare  and  put 
In  long  and  tedious  hours  both  in  hear- 
ings and  subsequent  discussions  and  de- 
liberations to  bring  before  the  House 
sound  and  meritorious  projects  which 
benefit  so  many  areas  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  preparation  of 
H.R  18233  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  met  Jointly 
to  consider  the  projects  and  measures 
contained  in  the  bill. 

The  projects  and  related  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  will  benefit  many  States 
by  providing  urgently  needed  navigation, 
beach  erosion  control,  flood  control, 
water  supply,  water  quality  control,  rec- 
reational, and  other  services.  These 
comprise  a  needed  additional  forward 
step  in  the  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  our  water  resources  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  have  had  many  favorable  reports 
on  worthy  projects  since  enactment  of 
the  1965  public  works  omnibus  bill.  H.R. 
18233  reflects  the  determination  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  they  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
without  delay. 

Over  the  years  studies  made  of  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
'•^ers  have  provided  a  basis  for  develop- 


ment of  a  highly  effective  public  works 
program.  The  sheer  volume  of  needs 
being  met  by  this  program  is  tremendous, 
and  the  needs  are  increasing  with  each 
gain  in  population  and  each  increase  in 
economic  activity. 

Furthermore,  as  our  population  and 
economic  activity  increase  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing change  in  the  complexity  of  the 
projects  necessary  to  serve  our  people. 
It  no  longer  Is  sensible  to  think  in  terms 
of  single-purpose  development.  The 
projects  contained  in  KM.  18233  were 
planned  with  this  in  mind. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  authori- 
zation of  11  navigation  and  4  beach  ero- 
sion control  projects,  in  10  States,  at 
estimated  Federal  costs  of  $17,872,000 
and  $7,011,000,  respectively.  The  total 
for  projects  in  this  section  is  $24,883,000. 
The  navigation  projects  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  Improvement,  ex- 
tension, and  maintenance  of  existing 
facilities  so  that  they  may  better  serve 
the  Nation's  commerce.  They  include 
channel  deepening,  widening,  and  re- 
allnement,  harbor  deepening,  construc- 
tion of  protective  jetties,  and  related 
works.  In  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
multiple -purpose  development,  oppor- 
tunities have  not  been  lost  to  provide  for 
Ashing  from  project  structures.  Proj- 
ects of  this  kind,  previously  authorized 
and  constructed,  are  continuing  to  set 
new  records  in  the  handling  of  water- 
borne  commerce.  In  1965,  1,264  million 
tons  moved  on  these  projects. 

The  beach  erosion  control  projects  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  18233  are  necessary  to 
avoid  loss  of  beaches  which  are  helping 
to  meet  ever-increasing  public  needs  for 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 
The  merit- of  projects  of  this  kind  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  beneflt-cost 
ratios  of  all  are  favorable  and  In  the 
case  of  two  of  them  are  6.4  and  8  5, 
respectively,  representative  of  very  hl.sh 
rates  of  return  on  the  public  invest- 
ments Involved. 

Title  I  also  provides  for  navigation 
surveys  at  several  localities,  interstate 
activities  involving  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  restoration  of 
flood  and  erosion  damage  involving  ex- 
isting navigation  projects. 

Although  the  projects  contained  In 
title  I  are  small  in  relation  to  the  aver- 
age size  for  all  projects  in  the  bill  they 
are  no  less  urgently  needed. 

The  projects  contained  in  title  n  of 
the  bin,  and  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  as  well  as  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works  are 
equally  attentive  to  current  and  ex- 
pected future  needs,  and  to  opportu- 
nities for  effective  multiple -purpose  de- 
velopment. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  concept  that  we 
must  act  with  vigor  and  imagination  to 
keep  abreast  and  ahead  of  needs  in  the 
water  resource  field.  The  projects  con- 
tained In  HH.  18233  are  an  Important 
step  In  this  direction,  are  compatible 
for  projects  already  authorized  and  un- 
der way,  and  will  be  compatible  with 
other  projects  to  be  proposed  in  future 
omnibus  bills. 

I  join  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  Corps  of  Engineers  and 


committee  staffs  in  connection  with 
H.R.  18233  and  lu-ge  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  IMr.  LandrumJ. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first. 
let  me  pay  my  genuine  respects  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon]  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  l.Mr.  Jones] 
and  the  ranking  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, for  reporting  this  splendid  bill. 
In  watching  it  carefully  through  the 
committee,  although  I  am  not  a  com- 
mittee member.  I  have  never  seen  peo- 
ple who  worked  more  diligently  to  bring 
about  a  good  bill  and  to  develop  a  good, 
constructive  report. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  individually  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  citizens  of 
Elbert  County.  Ga.,  to  know  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  obtaining  authority  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  Savannah  River  Basin 
between  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.     In  that  connection  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Dorn]  who  has  through  his  tireless 
efforts  brought  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween private  industry  and  public   In- 
terests,  each    wanting   to    develop    this 
great   resource   In   Georgia   and   South 
Carolina  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple.    I  desire  to  say  to  him  and  to  his 
constituency  that  probably  no  man  has 
contributed  more  to  bring  about  real  har- 
mony   between   private    enterprise   and 
public  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
Savannah  River  than  has  the  gentleman 
from    South    Carolina,    the    Honorable 
WiLLL^iM  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.     With 
his  hard   work  and  the  cooperation  of 
the   full  committee,  and  especially  the 
cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones],  Duke  Power  is  being  given 
authority  to  construct  on  this  river  a 
steam  powerplant,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  is  being  given  authority 
to  construct  a  multipurpose  dam  on  the 
same  river,  bringing  together  the  efforts 
in  both  fields  to  see  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  flow  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  two 
States  and.  for  that  matter,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Southeast  and  the  Nation,  for 
with  this  development  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  this  counti-y  to  de- 
fend itself,  the  strength  of  it  to  build  its 
industrial  resources,  and  provide  with  it 
great  opportunities  for  wholesome  recre- 
ation for  the  literally  millions  of  citizens 
in  the  future  who.  because  of  the  heavT 
industrialization  of  this  Nation  and  our 
section  particularly,  are  finding  it  more 
and  more  necessarv-  to  have  wholesome 
opportunities  for  recreation. 

I  am  grateful,  as  I  said,  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  for  his 
assiduou.s  efforts,  and  particularly  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]  for  the  efforts  that  he  has  put 
forth  in  bringing  about  complete  har- 
mony between  the  interests  which  have 
heretofore  had  disagreements,  and  now 
by  coming  together  we  have  made  these 
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two  great  projects  compatible  and  pos- 
sible so  that  all  of  our  people  will  reap 
the  benefits  from  our  efforts. 

Mr  EJDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LANDRLrM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMO^nDSON.  I  would  like  to 
Join  the  gentleman  in  the  expression  of 
commendation  which  he  gave  to  our  very 
able  colleague.  Bryav  Dorn.  Congress- 
man DoRN's  work  on  this  project  has 
been  untinng.  It  has  continued  lor  a 
number  of  years,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge Certainly  he  has  brought  to  the 
task  tremendous  ability  and  perseverance 
and  an  eloquence  unsurpassed  in  this 
body 

I  am  proud  to  hear  the  gentleman 
salute  him  for  what  he  htus  done 

Mr  LANDRUM  And  in  doing  so.  Mr 
EVoRN  has  shown  a  tremendous  amount 
of  courage 

Mr  JOPres  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
men. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee   Mr  GR.fYl 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Chairman,  190  years 
ago  13  colonies  assembled  to  plan  the 
future  and  the  destiny  of  this  country 
Since  that  time  people  all  over  these 
United  States  have  been  fighting  for  a 
bettt-r  way  of  life  have  been  trying  to 
alleviate  floods  which  have  been  inun- 
datlns  their  farmlands,  and  have  been 
doing  everything  they  possibly  could  to 
make  progress. 

I  talte  this  time  today  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  state 
that  this  bill  which  has  been  labelal  by 
some  In  the  press  as  a  so-called  jxirk 
barrel  piece  of  legislation  is  anything 
but. 

There  are  37  projects  In  this  bill  with 
a  total  authorization  of  $613  million  In 
24  SUtes  of  this  Union. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year 
because  of  floods,  and.  yes.  hundreds  of 
lives  are  lost  that  are  priceless 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
go  far  to  help  our  river  basins,  to  help 
Individual  flood  control,  and  navigation 
project.^  throughout  this  land. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee.  I 
wanted  to  rise  and  publicly  commend 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  1.  and 
the  two  subcommittee  cochairmen.  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  TMr.  Blat- 
nik!.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr.  JonesI, 
who  Ls  chaJrman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Cramer  1.  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  on  the  floor 
that  the  midnight  oil  has  burned  con- 
siderably in  working  up  this  bill. 

Although  everyone  seems  to  be  in 
agreement  on  most  of  the  Items  in  the 
bill;  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain  to  the  House  that  these  various 
projects  have  been  considered  In  many 
cases  for  as  long  as  8  or  10  years  by  the 
Elxecutlve  before  they  get  to  our  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  They  are  meri- 
torious projects. 
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The  bill  Itself  Is  prudent.  It  Is  sound. 
It  Is  conservative,  considering  the  needs 
of  our  country 

I  hope  all  amendments,  if  offered,  will 
be  defeated  and  that  we  can  pass  the 
committee  bill  unanimously  today,  so 
that  we  can  go  on  and  make  all  of  our 
States  safe  from  floods,  to  Improve  our 
commerce,  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  through  the  adoption  of  this  and 
subsequent  pieces  of  legislation  on  flood 
control  and  navigation. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
urging  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
18233.  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  The  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  "big  Job  very  well  done."  It  Is  no 
easy  matter  to  draft  a  bill  of  this  miagnl- 
tude  and  importance.  Much  time  has 
been  devoted  by  the  subcommittee  and 
Its  able  chairman  to  local  problems  of 
innumerable  communities,  hamlets,  and 
rural  areas,  and  I  am  personally  gratlfled 
by  the  resulting  legislation. 

While  I  support  HR.  18233  In  Its 
entirety.  I  am  especially  Interested  in 
title  I.  section  106,  which  affects  my  dis- 
trict and  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois. 

In  brief,  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  want  to  get  together  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River;  but  before  they  can  proceed,  the 
consent  of  Congress  Ls  required  under 
the  Constitution. 

Last  April  I  introduced  H.R.  14101  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  included  provi- 
sions of  my  bin  In  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill.  This  matter  is  very 
important  to  me  and  my  district — and 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Both  States  have  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posed compact  and  the  creation  of 
the  Missouri -Illinois  Jefferson-Monroe 
Bridge  Commission  by  acts  of  their  re- 
spective legislative  bodies.  The  74th 
session  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
approved  house  bill  No.  393,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  May  20, 
1965.  and  the  73d  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri  agreed  to  senate  bill  No.  62, 
which  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  March  30,  1965 

According  to  article  I.  section  10.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  required  for 
one  State  to  enter  "into  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  another  State." 

The  necessary  groundwork  has  been 
completed  by  the  two  States,  and  con- 
struction of  a  greatly  needed  river  cross- 
ing Is  now  contingent  upon  your  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  bridge  would  join  Jefferson 
County,  Mo  ,  and  Monroe  County,  111.  At 
the  present  time  there  Is  no  river  over- 
pass between  the  Jefferson  Barracks 
Bridge  in  St.  Louis  County  and  the  bridge 
at  Chester.  Ill ,  a  span  of  some  70  miles. 
The  proposed  bridge  would  be  located 
about  midway  between  these  two  cross- 
ings and  thus  provide  a  connection  point 


for  two  very  fast  growing  areas.  The 
benefits  to  both  States  in  convenitnce 
and  ease  for  general  travel  and  tourism. 
In  addition  to  an  aid  to  the  induslrlai 
economy,  vtill  be  indeterminable. 

Jeffei-son  County,  Mo..  Is  an  area  of 
very  rapid  growth — Its  population  has 
increased  about  50  percent  since  the  I960 
decennial  census.  In  1960  the  census 
figures  showed  a  population  of  66,000 
Today  It  is  100,000. 

In  urging  favorable  action  on  this  bill, 
I  would  point  out  that  there  will  be  no 
assessment  of  taxes  for  the  construction 
of  the  bridge.  The  residents  of  both  the 
areas  have  approved  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  the  construction  of  an  interstate 
toll  structure.  The  compact  promulgates 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
bridge  and  also  establishes  a  10-member 
commission  with  authorization  for  plan- 
ning and  construction.  It  Is  traditional 
for  the  Congress  to  approve  such  inter- 
state compacts  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  18233. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  us  today  contains  In  title 
I  a  project  titled  "Newark  Bay.  Hacken- 
sack  and  Passaic  Rivers."  It  authorizes 
construction  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
two  great  seaports  at  Elizabeth  and 
Newark,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  US.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  at  $12,899.000— a 
small  sum  when  compared  with  the  vast 
commerce  that  passes  through  these 
ports. 

The  project  will  consist  of  widening 
and  deepening  of  the  channel  In  Newark 
Bay.  construction  of  maneuvering  areas 
and  turning  basins  and  the  widening  of 
the  entrances  to  Ports  Elizabeth  and 
Newark. 

The  improvements  will  help  to  prevent 
the  collisions,  bridge  ramm.ings  and 
groundings  that  have  become  increas- 
ingly frequent  during  the  last  few  years. 
Newark  Bay  has  come  to  be  considered 
by  some  as  an  unsafe  area  because  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  narrow  chan- 
nels and  entrances. 

The  recent,  tragic  collision  between 
two  tankers  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more 
than  30  lives  and  the  total  destruction  of 
one  of  the  ships.  The  conditions  existent 
in  the  bay  point  toward  more  and  mor? 
of  these  occurrences,  unless  the  dangers 
are  removed 

Our  approval  of  this  project  will  be  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  this  area.  It  will  be  a 
vote  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  for  the 
people  who  reside  on  either  side  of  the 
bay  and  whose  jobs  in  many  cases  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  success  of 
the  seaports  at  Elizabeth  and  Newark. 

Most  of  all.  approval  of  this  project 
will  be  a  vote  for  progress,  a  vote  for  the 
continued  expansion  of  America  as  a 
world  leader  in  commerce. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Richard 
J.  Hughes,  the  New  York  Port  Authority, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  all  have 
given  strong  endorsement  of  this  project. 
The  cost-benefit  ratio  calculated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  strongly  favorable 
for  action  on  this  measure.  The  esti- 
mates of  Income  and  jobs  to  be  generated 
by  the  expansion  of  the  two  ports  are 


staggering.  The  Increase  to  the  safety 
of  ships  plying  the  waters  of  Newark  Bay 
is  untold. 

I  have  worked  for.  and  supported  this 
project  since  Its  birth.  During  the  proc- 
ess of  hearings  and  studies,  it  received 
only  support  and  praise. 

The  future  points  toward  succe.ss  and 
expansion  of  the  entire  New  Jersey-New 
York  port  area.  But  these  developments 
are  dependent  on  the  condition  that  the 
port  area  maintains  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  progress. 

The  liigress  and  egress  of  the  ships 
using  ports  Elizabeth  and  Newark  are 
vital  to  a  free-fiowlng  commerce.  With- 
out safety  and  ease  of  travel  the  ports 
become  meaningless;  the  most  modem 
equipment  and  methods  become  useless. 
This  project  assures  us  that  Newark 
Bay  will  not  fall  behind  the  times;  this 
authorization  assures  us  that  the  chang- 
ing and  growing  world  will  not  bypass  an 
area  Uiat  represents  a  natural  center  for 
U.S.  world  commerce. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  project 
anth  these  thoughts  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  20 
years  ago,  I  made  the  first  fight  to  bring 
to  the  fine  little  city  of  Tavlorsvllle, 
Spencer  County.  Ky..  a  badly  need- 
ed floodwall  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  the  yearly  ravages  of  the  flood  wa- 
ters of  Salt  River.  I  can  recall  that  ev- 
ery time  It  rained  hard  the  good  people 
of  Taylorsville  became  apprehensive. 
During  the  80th  Congress  my  colleagues 
on  this  great  committee  favorably  ap- 
proved my  plea  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  Taylorsville.  In  1948  I 
had  the  honor  to  dedicate  the  Taylors- 
ville floodwall  that  was  mostly  of  earth 
construction. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  20  years 
later,  this  fine  committee  is  once  again 
coming  to  the  aid  of  my  people  located 
In  the  entire  Salt  River  Basin.  Today 
the  Salt  River,  Taylorsville  Reservoir 
has  been  duly  authorized  In  this  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  the  final  culmination  of  a 
long,  hard  fight  that  I  have  made  for 
my  people  who  have  honored  me  for  the 
past  22  years.  It  seems  that  It  Is  poetic 
justice  that  this  fine  project  should  be 
finally  approved  Just  as  I  fade  from  the 
scene  via  my  announced  retirement  from 
this  great  body. 

I  want  to  profusely  thank  my  friends 
on  this  great  committee  on  the  behalf 
of  my  people.  Especially  I  want  to  thank 
my  dear  friend.  Robert  E.  Jones,  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  protest  the  Inclusion 
In  H.R.  18233,  the  rivers  and  harbors 
omnibus  bill,  of  a  section  which  estab- 
lishes a  dangerous  precedent  by  allowing 
toll  bridge  receipts  to  be  diverted  to  other 
purposes. 

I  refer,  specifically,  to  section  105, 
which  would  permit  the  cities  of  Chester 
and  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  to  continue  using 
certain  toll  bridge  receipts  for  general 
city  purposes. 

I  am  alarmed  that  such  a  move  may 
prompt  other  cities  or  States  to  seek  to 
divert  motor  vehicle  toll  revenues  to  sup- 
port general  fund  obligations. 

It  has  been  the  longstandlnsi  policy  of 
the  Congress,  under  the  General  Bridge 
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Act  of  1946.  to  require  that  tolls  derived 
from  the  operation  of  toll  bridges  across 
navigable  waters  should  be  devoted  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  bridge,  operating 
the  bridge,  and  maintaining  the  brldpe. 
It  has  been  the  longstanding  policy  of 
Congress  that  such  bridge  should  be 
made  free  of  tolls  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  August  of  1964  I  testified  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  opposition  to  a  bill  which, 
at  that  time,  would  have  diverted  tolls 
collected  on  Delaware  River  toll  bridges 
to  the  construction  of  a  port  facilitv  near 
the  Trenton-Morrisville  Bridge. 

Use  of  bridge  toll  revenues  for  pur- 
poses other  than  bridges  is,  in  effect, 
placing  a  discriminatory  tax  on  Ameri- 
can motorists  who  make  use  of  these 
bridges.  If  Congress  does  permit  diver- 
sion of  bridge  tolls  for  other  purposes  the 
day  will  never  come  when  our  bridges  can 
be  freed  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move 
that  section  105  of  this  bill,  H.R.  18233, 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
18233,  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill,  as  reported,  which 
the  House  now  has  under  consideration, 
contains  a  number  of  important  projects 
and  one  survey  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
Included  In  this  year's  omnibus  bill  are 
the  following  projects  and  survey  for 
Florida: 

Florida  projects  in  omnibus  bill  as  passed  by 
House — Projects  and  survey 

Projects:  (Federal  cost) 

Gulf     County    Canal     (naviga- 
tion)     $477,000 

St.    Lucie    Inlet    (navigation)  — 
maintenance  only. 

Mullet  Key  (beach  erosion) 288.000 

Pinellas  County  Beaches   (beach 

erosion)     116.  (XX) 

Johns  Pass — Sec.  110  of  reported 

bill    (protective    measxires) 110,  (X)0 

Survey : 

Mexico     Beach,     Fla.      (naviga- 
tion)     


Total 989  000 

While  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  sets  forth  the  relevant  In- 
formation on  each  of  these  projects  I 
think  that  it  is  Important  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  to  briefly  discuss  the  char- 
acter of  each  of  these  projects  in  the  bill, 
as  It  has  just  passed  the  House. 

OULF  COTTNTY  CANAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gulf  County  Canal 
is  located  on  the  gulf  coast  of  north- 
western Florida  in  Gulf  County  and  ex- 
tends from  St.  Joseph  Bay  near  Port  St. 
Joe  to  the  gulf  Intracoastal  Waterwav 
37  waterway  miles  southeast  of  Panama 
City  and  24  waterway  miles  northwest  of 
Apalachlcola.  The  recommended  plan 
of  improvement  which  the  omnibus  act 
will  authorize  is  a  modification  of  the  ex- 
isting project  dimensions  of  Gulf  Coun- 
ty Canal  to  provide  for  a  channel  12  feet 
deep  and  125  feet  wide.  The  plan  of  im- 
provement also  includes  easing  the  pres- 
ent sharp  angle  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
canal  and  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$541,000,  of  which  $477,000  will  be  from 
Federal  funds  and  $64,000  will  be  from 
non-Federal  funds.    Annual  Federal  and 


non-Federal  charges  for  interest  and 
amortization  and  maintenance  and  op- 
eration will  be  S38.000,  while  annual 
benefits  derived  principally  from  trans- 
portation savings  and  the  elimination  of 
delays  will  be  550,000.  This  gives  us  a  fa- 
vorable benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.3. 

The  present  canal  dimensions  make  it 
unsafe  or  inadvisable  to  use  equipment 
normally  used  on  the  connecting  Intra- 
coastal Waterw^ay;  therefore,  the  project 
will  permit  use  of  deeper  and  larger 
barges  on  the  canal  and  will,  conse- 
quently, reduce  delays. 

ST.   LTJCIE  INLET 

Ml-.  Chairman,  St.  Lucie  Inlet  is  on  the 
east  coast  of  Florida  near  the  town  of 
Stuart  in  Martin  County  about  20  miles 
south  of  Fort  Pierce  Harbor  and  30  miles 
north  of  Palm  Beach  Harbor. 

Navigation  difficulties  are  experienced 
when  northeasterly  seas  and  ground 
swells  break  in  or  near  the  Federal  bar 
channel  and  during  period  of  strong  ebb 
discharge  and  heavy  seas.  There  have 
been  many  incidents  where  recreational 
and  charter  cruisers  have  broached  and 
capsized  in  or  near  the  bar  channel, 
and  loss  of  life  and  property  has  been 
severe.  Vessel  groundings  at  frequently 
shifting  sandbars  along  the  existing 
natural  channel  between  the  bar  cut  and 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  have  been 
reported.  The  maintenance  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  authorization  in 
the  omnibus  bill  will  contribute  to  a  re- 
duction of  this  hazard. 

Annual  charges  of  interest  and  amor- 
tization, maintenance,  and  maintenance 
navigation  aids  will  be  S5,30O,  all  of 
which  will  be  Federal  expenditures.  An- 
nual benefits  to  recreational  boating  and 
commercial  fishing  will  be  $6,400,  giving 
us  a  favorable  benefit -cost  ratio  of 
1.2.  The  necessary  Federal  maintenance 
which  the  omnibus  bill  authorizes  will 
aid  the  boating  and  fishing  interests  of 
the  area  substantially. 

MTTLLET   KET   BEACH    EROSION   CONTROL 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mullet  Key  is  located 
on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  at  the 
entrance  to  Tampa  Bay.  The  gulf  shore 
of  Mullet  Key  has  experienced  erosion, 
breaching,  and  recession  which  results 
from  wave  action  and  tidal  currents. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  stabilization 
of  the  shore  and  enlargement  of  the 
beach  for  recreational  use. 

On  June  19,  1963, 1  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  was  adopted  that 
same  day,  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
needed  works  of  improvement  at  Mullet 
Key.  Pursuant  to  that  resolution  and 
subsequent  study,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  made  recommendations  for  works  of 
improvement. 

The  plan  of  improvement  provides  for 
a  protective  and  recreational  beach 
along  6.750  feet  of  shore  along 
the  north-south  leg  of  Mullet  Key. 
two  anchor  groins,  one  as  deferred  con- 
struction, a  revetment  1,150  feet  long 
around  the  southwest  point  of  the  key 
and  periodic  nourishment  of  the  gulf  and 
south  .shores  of  the  key.  The  recom- 
mended plan  also  calls  for  reimburse- 
ment of  local  interests  of  the  difference 
between  the  amount  expended  by  them 
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for  pn-project  work  csompleted  after  Uiitl- 
atlon  of  the  survey  which  lead  to  the 
project  and  their  share  of  project  costa 
apportioned  In  accordance  with  Federal 
policy  establisiied  by  law. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proje<t  Ls 
$409,000.  of  which  $286  000  will  be  borne 
by  th.'  Federal  Oovemment  and  $123,000 
will  be  borne  by  non -Federal  entires. 
Annual  charges  of  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion, periodic  beach  nourishment,  and 
maintenance  total  $51,000.  Annual 
beneflu  through  the  preservation  of  loss 
of  land  and  through  recreational  use  of 
the  btach  will  be  $433,000  These  project 
economies  result  In  a  beneflt-cost  ratio 
of  an  amazing  8.5  which  Is  one  of  the 
most  favorable  benefit-cost  ratios  .'m- 
bodied  in  this  year's  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  point  and  beach 
at  Mullet  Key  are  washing  away  f  "om 
wave  actions  and  tidal  currents  at  an 
ama^ngly  rapid  rate.  The  Island  Is  a 
public  recreation  area;  and  Inasmuch  as 
the  benefit-c(xst  ratio  for  the  proKsed 
improvement  is  very  high  and  it  Is  In- 
deed a  meritorious  project,  the  Initiation 
of  construction  on  the  project  as  soon  as 
possible  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
area.  Local  interests  have  agreed  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  fully. 

PINKIXAS      COVtm      BEACH      EROSION      COtd'EOt 

Mr  Chairman.  Pinellas  County  cc^m- 
prlses  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dlst-lct 
of  the  Sunshine  State  which  I  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  representing  In  the 
Congress. 

It  is  located  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Flori- 
da ab<5ut  midway  of  the  peninsula.  It 
extends  northerly  about  39  miles  f'.om 
the  main  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anclote  Itlv- 
er.  It  IS  Indeed  one  of  the  greatest  coun- 
ties in  America 

De.splte  public  and  private  attempt?  to 
stabilize  beaches,  erosion  is  continuing, 
endan^'ering  highly  developed  shore 
pro^H  .-les.  Storms  undermine  seawalls, 
erode  the  upland,  and  damage  existing 
development  Restoration  and  stabiliza- 
tion of  recreational  beaches  and  protec- 
tion of  developments  are  badly  needed. 
Toward  such  an  end.  I  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  June  19.  1963,  to  give  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  the  authority  to  Investigate 
the  needs  of  the  area 

The  recommended  plan  of  Improve- 
ment calls  for  beach  restoration,  periodic 
nourishment,  and  revetments  for  beach 
erosion  control  for  Clearwater  Beach  Is- 
land. Sand  Key.  Treasure  Lsland.  and 
Long  Key  The  plan  further  rec'^m- 
mend.s  that  local  Interests  be  permitted 
to  construct  complete  Island  segments, 
not  to  exceed  $1  million,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
subsequent  reimbursement  of  the  Federal 
share 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  Is 
$3,040,000,  of  which  $116,400  will  be  bome 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  of  which 
$2,923,600  will  be  borne  by  non-Federal 
entitles  The  Federal  cost  would  Increase 
to  $1,520,000  and  the  non-Federal  cost 
decrease'  to  $1,520,000  with  the  establish- 
ment of  public  ownership  and  use  of  all 
beaches  in  the  recommended  project. 
AnniiaJ  charges  attributable  to  Interest 


and  amortization,  maintenance,  and  pe- 
riodic nourishment  total  $284,200,  while 
annual  benefits  from  damages  prevented 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  area  total 
$438,200;  therefore,  we  have  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.5  on  the  project. 

Local  cooperation  Is  extensive  Local 
entitles  have  agreed  to  contribute  in  cash 
the  required  percentages  of  the  first  cost 
of  all  items  of  work  to  be  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  amounts  as 
presently  estimated  to  be  paid  In  a  lump 
sura,  or  in  installments  prior  to  start  of 
pertinent  work  items  In  accordance  with 
construction  schedules  as  required  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  final  apportion- 
ment of  costs  to  be  after  the  actual  costs 
have  been  determined  Local  Interests 
are  willing  and  able  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  noted  in  Its  report  that  in  spite 
of  private  and  local  public  attempts  to 
stabilize  the  shoreline  erosion  and  under- 
mining of  highly  developed  property  that 
destruction  still  continues  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  project  will  aid  in 
correcting  this  situation  by  restoring 
and  nourishing  the  beaches,  which  it 
will. 

The  corutnictlon  of  needed  Improve- 
ment along  the  beaches  of  Pinellas  Coun- 
ty is  critlcaly  needed.  The  recognition 
by  Congress  of  this  fact  Ls  a  great  step 
forward,  but  there  Is  much  to  be  done 
before  the  beaches  of  Pinellas  County 
will  be  safe  once  again  from  the  erosion 
by  the  sea. 

JOHNS    rKSa    tICPBOVEMXNTS 

Mr  Chairman,  section  110  of  the  om- 
nibus bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  provide  suitable  protective 
measures  over  a  frontage  of  approxi- 
mately 1.000  linear  feet  of  shore  along  the 
north  side  of  Treasure  Island  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $100,000  This  work  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers or  by  the  local  interests  who  may 
be  reimbursed  for  such  protective  meas- 
ures as  they  may  undertake  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  E^nglneers 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  noted 
In  Its  report  that  this  project  will  reduce 
future  maintenance  costs  of  the  existing 
Federal  navigation  project  for  Johns  Pass 
and  that  local  Interests.  In  addition  to 
furnishing  the  usual  Items  of  local  coop- 
eration, will  contribute  40  percent  of  the 
first  cost  of  construction. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  completed  a 
channel  Improvement  project  at  Johns 
Pass  last  year  under  section  107  author- 
ity. Many  of  the  recent  detrimental  de- 
velopments around  Johns  Pass  have  been 
attributed  to  some  of  the  correlated 
work  with  that  1965  project  Improve- 
ment. The  Initiation  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement provided  for  In  section  110  of 
this  year's  act  wlU  rectify  this  situation. 

MEXICO     BEACH     BtmVET 

This  year's  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey  for 
navigation  and  other  purposes  at  Mex- 
ico Beach.  Fla  The  results  of  this  sur- 
vey should  Indicate  what  works  of  im- 
provement. If  any.  are  warranted  at  this 
location. 


Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Clialrman.  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  stu: 
the  world's  greatest  center  of  ocean- 
borne  commerce,  the  brightest  light  m 
the  Nation's  claim  to  preeminence  in 
world  trade. 

It  occupies  this  position  In  large  par 
due  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  Pc- 
Elizabeth  and  Port  Newark  m  the  New- 
ark Bay  area  of  the  blstate  port. 

I  cite  these  facts  In  calling  attentio; 
to  the  item  In  the  pending  rivers  and  ha.'- 
bors  bill  for  the  widening  and  deepening 
of  the  shipping  channels  in  Newark  Bay 
because  this  project  Is  essential  to  the 
future  development  of  Ports  Elizabeth 
and  Newark,  the  fastest  growmg  a:eaf 
In  the  greatest  port  In  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  Increasing  co:.- 
cern  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Chairman.  !.h.it 
the  present  channel  dimensions  In  New- 
ark Bay  are  Inadequate  to  handle  the 
growing  trafiSc  and  the  larger,  deer^r 
draft  vessels  which  are  now  coming  into 
service.  For  this  season,  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  New  Jersey  ports  has 
been  handicapped  and  the  threat  U)  the 
safety  of  shipping   has   increased, 

The  need  for  wider  and  deeper  ci;.in- 
nels  Is  miderscored  by  the  fact  that  an- 
nual ship  movements  in  the  area  !:ave 
Increased  from  25,784  to  42.334  in  the 
1950  to  1963  period — a  period,  tt.o  Ln 
which  39  accidents  have  occurred  The 
collision  of  the  Texaco  Massachw^etU 
and  the  Alva  Cape  last  June  was  the  cui- 
mlnatlon  of  the  steadily  Increasing  .<:afe- 
ty  hazard  In  Newark  Bay.  This  single 
collision  cost  the  lives  of  33  persons  and 
makes  It  urgent  to  complete  the  channel 
improvements  as  rapidly  as  possible 

As  our  colleagues  will  note  In  thp  re- 
port on  the  bill,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  recommended  the  Newark 
Bay  project  In  especially  urgent  term.' 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  pro- 
posed the  Improvements  for  several 
years,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates that  benefits  from  the  Improve- 
ments will  be  2.7  times  as  great  as  the 
costs.  The  project  also  carries  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  ar.i 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  ir- 
eluding  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  area  In  which  Port  Elizabeth  \s 
located,  the  development  of  the  port  and 
related  Newark  Bay  facilities  has  be.  n  ^ 
matter  of  special  Irnportance  throughou'- 
my  10  years  In  the  House.  In  1962.  for 
Instance,  Congress  approved  my  bill  to 
provide  for  Federal  maintenance  of  the 
channels  to  Port  Elizabeth  on  an  equal 
basis  with  those  to  Port  Newark.  Since 
then,  I  have  testified  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Appropna- 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Public  Worb 
with  respect  to  this  Newark  Bay  char 
nels  project,  and  this  year  I  was  bwtri;- 
mental  In  expediting  approval  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  favorable  report  or. 
t  le  project  by  the  appropriate  Federa. 
agencies. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Newark 
Bay  channels  project  will  accomplish  th 
following  Improvements:  provisions  o! 
maneuvering  areas  both  north  and  sout^- 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersf. 
bridge,  wldtmlng  of  the  entrances  to  Port 
Elizabeth    and    Port    Newark   and   the 


channel  from  Port  Newark  south,  deep- 
ening and  widening  of  the  main  Newark 
Bay  channel,  and  construction  of  a  turn- 
iv.c.  basin  at  the  junction  of  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  Passaic  Rivers.  The  total  cost 
of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $16,115,000, 
with  the  Federal  share  $12.899,000 — 
which  represents  a  most  desirable  Invest- 
ment In  view  of  the  growing  importance 
of  this  great  port  area. 

The  entire  metropolitan  area  of  New 
Jersey  has  benefited  enormously  from 
the  development  of  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Port  Newark.  In  1965  alone,  employees 
and  construction  workers  were  paid  more 
tlian  $33  million  and  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority's  Investment  in  the  twin 
facilities  now  totals  nearly  $150  million. 

When  it  Is  completed  in  1975,  Port 
Elizabeth  will  provide  employment  for 
almost  10,000  people  with  an  estimated 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  $52  million. 
Tlie  919-acre  marine  terminal  will  have 
25  deep-sea  vessel  berths  supported  by 
690  acres  of  transit  and  open  storage  area 
and  over  4.5  million  square  feet  of  distri- 
bution building  space,  while  the  total 
port  authority  Investment  will  reach  $175 
million.  Already.  Port  Elizabeth  has  be- 
come the  principal  U.S.  port  for  new 
containerized  shipping. 

Next  door  on  Newark  Bay.  Port  Newark 
will  provide  Jobs  for  about  8,500  people 
who  will  earn  about  $43  million  annually, 
and  port  authority  Investment  there  will 
total  $125  million. 

For  my  own  district,  for  the  Greater 
New  York-New  Jersey  area,  and  for  the 
Nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  will 
pay  great  dividends  for  many  years  in 
the  future,  and  I  urge  the  approval  of 
our  colleagues. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.   18233 
'•  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TTTLZ    t RIVERS    AND    HARBORS 

Src.  101  The  following  works  of  improve 
ment  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  navigation,  Oood  control,  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Amiy  and  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  accordancf  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
thp  respective  reports  hereinafter  designated 
The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  1945  (Public 
I-iw  Numbered  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
flrst.  se.s8lon),  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
prujecta  authorized  In  this  title;  and  the 
prrx:edure8  therein  set  forth  wltli  respect  to 
plans,  proposals,  or  reporu  for  works  of  Im. 
provement  for  navigation  or  flood  control 
and  for  Irrigation  and  purposes  incidental 
thereto,  shall  apply  as  Lf  herein  set  forth  in 
full 

Nar'igation  | 

Newark  Bay,  Hackensack  and  Paesalc  Rlv- 
frs.  New  Jersey:  House  E>ocument  Numbered 
4»4.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  »12,899.000; 

CaroUna  Beach  Harbor.  North  Carolina: 
House    Document    Numbered  ,    Eighty- 

ninth  Congress,  maintenance; 
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Southport  Harbor,  North  Carolina:  House 
Document  Numbered  ,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

Gulf  County  Canal,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  481,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $477,000; 

SaJnt  Lucie  Inlet,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
maintenance; 

Pearl  River,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana: 
House  Document  Numbered  482.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$630,000; 

Blloxi  Harbor,  Mississippi:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  ,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost   of  $753,000; 

Elk  Creek  Harbor,  Pennsylvania:  House 
Document  Numbered  ,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $920,000; 

Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  484,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $495,000; 

Cross  Village  Harbor,  Michigan:  House 
Document  Numbered  490,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $723,000; 

Mississippi    River-Fort    Madison     Harbor, 
Iowa:      House     Document     Numbered 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $975,000; 

Beach  erosion 
Ocracoke   Inlet   to   Beaufort   Inlet,   North 
Carolina:    House  Document  Numbered 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $5,800,000; 

Mullet  Key,  Florida;  House  Document 
Numbered  ,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $286,000. 

Pinellas  County,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  ,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $116,000; 

San  Diego  (Sunset  Cliffs ).  California: 
House  Document  Numbered  477.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$809,000. 

Sec.  102.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  following  named  lo- 
calities and  subject  to  all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  section  10  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1950: 
Mexico  Beach,  Florida. 

Great  Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie,  in  connection  with  water  supply, 
pollution  abatement,  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power,  and  related  water 
resources  development  and  control. 

Sec.  103.  The  project  for  navigation  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  from  the  Illinois 
River  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  July  30,  1930.  as  extended  and 
amended,  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  reimburse  any  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  for  the  cost  of  per- 
manent reconstruction  and  repair  of  the 
Stone  Arch  Bridge  at  Minneapolis.  Minne- 
sota, performed  by  such  carrier,  to  repair  the 
damage  to  Bucb  bridge  caused  bv  floods  dur- 
ing April  and  May  1965,  excep't  that  such 
reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  $700,000. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cau.se  an  imme- 
diate study  to  be  made,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  agencies  and  representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  Its  lands  and  appurte- 
nances extending  from  Chicago  to  the  lUl- 
nola  River  at  La  Salle  as  constructed  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  pursuant  to  the  provisions. 
as  applicable,  of  the  Acts  of  March  30,  1822 
(3  Stat.  659),  March  2,  1827  (4  Stat.  234). 
and  March  2.  1833  (4  Stat.  662)  with  a  view 
toward  determining  (1)  those  portions  no 
longer  required  lor  navigation,  (2)  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  declaring  such 
portions  abandoned  as  a  navigable  water- 
way, and  (3)  procedures  for  releasing  and 
qultcUlmlng  to  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
reversionary  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  such  lands  not  required  for  navigation 
purposes.    The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 


Congress  the  results  of  such  study  together 
with  his  recommendations  thereon  not  later 
than  one  year  sifter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding    any    provision 
In   the  General   Bridge  Act   of   1946  or   any 
other  Act  of  Congress,   in  the   case   of   the 
bridge  constructed  by  the  city  of  East  Saint 
Louis.  Illinois,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
pursuant    to    Public    Law    Numbered    639] 
enacted   by  the   Seventy-ninth   Congress   of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  second 
session,   and   the   bridge   constructed   across 
the  Mississippi  River  by  the  city  of  Chester 
Illinois,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  Numbered 
191,  enacted  by  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  amended 
by  Public   Law   Numbered   751.   enacted   by 
the   Seventy-sixth    Congress    of    the   United 
States   of   America,    and   Public   Law   Num- 
bered   85-512,    enacted    by    the    Eighty-fifth 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
the  second  session,  if  the  appUcable  law  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  provides  or  permits  the 
establishment   of  reasonable   tolls  sufficient 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintaining,  oper- 
ating,  and   repairing   said   bridges   and   the 
approaches  thereto  under  economical  man- 
agement,   and    provide    a    sinking    fund    to 
amortize  the  cost  of  any  bonds  or  other  obli- 
gations Issued  to  finance  such  cost,  including 
reasonable   Interest   and   financing   costs   as 
soon   as   possible   under  reasonable   charges 
and  vflthin  the  period  of  thlrtv  years  from 
completion,  reconstruction,  repair,  and   im- 
provement   of    such    bridge    or    extensions 
thereof,  and  permits  or  provides  the  transfer 
to  said  city  of  any  surplus  income  to  the 
city  to  be  used  for  a  proper  public  purpose 
and  each  of  said  cities  have  adopted  instru- 
ments    authorizing     construction     of     said 
bridges  and   by   such  instruments   provided 
for   the   financing   of   the   same   under   the 
applicable     State     statutes.     Including     the 
transfer   of   surpluses    to    said    cities    for    a 
proper  public  purpose,  then  each  such  city 
may  charge  tolls  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent   provided   In   such   Instruments,   and 
all  funds  heretofore  retained  or  transferred 
to  said  cities  shall  be  retained  by  said  cities 
and  used  and  applied  for  a  proper  purpose 
An  accurate  record  of  the  cost  of  each  such 
bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto,  the  ex- 
penditures for  maintaining,   operating,   and 
repairing     the     same,     Including     amounts 
transferred  to  the  cities  in  accordance  with 
the   terms   of   any   instrument    adopted    by 
said  cities  for  financing  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  the  daily  tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  Information 
of  all  persons  interested. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Tlie  consent  and  approval  of 
Coi^gress  Is  given  to  the  compact  between 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  creating 
a  Missourl-IUinols-Jefferson-Monroe  Bridge 
Commission  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Compact  between  Illinois  and  Missouri 
creating  a  Missouri-llUnois-Jefferson-Mon- 
roe  Bridge  Commission 

"Article  I 
"There  Is  hereby  created  a  Mlssourl-Illl- 
nols-Jefferson-Monroe  Bridge  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  commission) 
which  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic 
and  which  shall  have  the  following  powers 
and  duties; 

"1.  To  plan,  construct,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate a  bridge  and  approaches  thereto  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  Crystal  City. 
Missouri,  at  a  point  deemed  by  the  commis- 
sion as  most  suitable  to  the  Interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  States  of  Ullnols  and  Missouri 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion, of  the  United  States  entitled  'The  Gen- 
eral Bridge  Act  of  1946'; 

"2.  To  purchase,  maintain  and.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, to  operate  all  or  any  ferries  across 
the  Mississippi  River  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  site  selected  for  the  bridge; 
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"3.  To  contract,  to  »ue  and  be  sued  In  lt» 
own  name;  to  purchase  or  otherwlae  acquire, 
hold  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, 

"4  To  acquire  by  proper  condemnation 
proceedings  such  real  property  as  may  t« 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  the  approachta 
thereto: 

"5  To  issue  bonds  on  the  security  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
bridge  and  ferries  for  the  payment  of  the  cent 
of  the  bridge.  lt«  approaches,  ferry  or  ferrleii. 
and  the  necessary  lands,  easements  and  ap- 
p\irteninces  thereto  Including  Interest  during 
oon.structlon  and  aJl  necessary  englnperlri;. 
legal,  architectural.  trafBc  surveying  aiil 
other  necessary  expenses.  Such  bonds  sht  1 
be  the  negotiable  bonds  of  the  commlsslor,. 
the  Income  of  which  shall  be  tax  free  Tlie 
principal  and  Interest  of  the  bonds,  and  anr 
premiums  to  be  paid  for  their  retirement  be- 
fore maturity,  shall  be  paid  solely  from  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  bridge  and  ferries: 

"(J.  To  establish  and  charge  tolls  for  transit 
over  such  bridge  and  ferries  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  compact: 

"7.  To  perform  all  other  necessary  and  In- 
cidental functions. 

"Article  n 

"The  rates  of  tolls  to  be  char(?ed  for  transit 
over  such  bridge  and  ferries  shall  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  operation  (Including  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge)  under  economical 
management,  and  also  to  provide  a  sinking 
fund  sufBclent  to  pay  the  principal  and  In- 
terest of  the  outstanding  bonds  All  tolls 
and  other  revenues  derived  from  facilities 
of  the  commlMlon  are  hereby  pledged  to  such 


•Article  in 

"The  commission  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge  and  of  other 
expenses  and  of  the  dally  revenues  collected 
and  shall  report  annually  to  the  governor 
of  each  state  setting  forth  In  detail  the  op»T- 
atlons  and  transactions  conducted  by  It  pvr- 
suant  to  this  agreement  and  any  leglslatlun 
thereunder. 

■•Article  rv 

■•When  the  l)onds  have  been  retired,  the 
part  of  the  bridge  within  the  state  of  Illinois 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
that  part  within  the  state  of  Missouri  to  the 
stats  of  Missouri,  and  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  this  compact  do  hereby  agree  thftt 
thereafter  the  bridge  ahall  be  free  of  toll* 
and  shai:  be  properly  maintained,  operated 
and  repaired  by  the  two  states  as  may  be 
agreed  up<"'a. 

"Article  V 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  ten  mem- 
bers. Ave  of  whom  shall  be  qualified  electors 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  shall  reside  In 
Monroe  County,  or  counties  adjacent  thereto. 
Illinois,  and  five  of  whom  shall  be  qualified 
electors  of  ^he  state  of  Missouri  and  shall 
reside  in  J^erson  County,  or  counties  ad- 
jacent thereto.  Missouri.  The  Illinois  mem- 
bers are  to  be  chosen  by  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  the  Missouri  members  by  the  state  of 
Missouri  In  the  manner  and  for  the  terms 
fixed  by  the  legislature  of  each  state,  except 
as  herein  provided 

•Article  VI 

•'I.  The  commission  shall  elect  from  Its 
number  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman, 
and  may  appoint  such  officers  and  employees 
as  It  may  require  for  the  performance  of  Its 
duties  and  shall  fix  and  determine  their 
qualifications  and  duties. 

'■3.  Until  otherwise  determined  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  two  states  no  action  of  the 
conunlssion  shall  be  binding  unless  taken  at 
a  meeting  at  which  at  least  three  members 
from  each  state  are  present  and  unless  a  mii- 


jority  of  the  members  from  each  state 
present  at  such  meeting  shall  vote  In  favor 
thereof.  Each  state  reserves  the  right  here- 
after to  provide  by  law  for  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  by  the  governor  thereof  over 
any  action  of  any  commissioner  appointed 
therefrom. 

"3.  The  two  states  shall  provide  penalties 
for  violations  of  any  order,  rule  or  reg\ila- 
tlon  of  the  commission,  and  for  the  maimer 
of  enforcing  same. 

■•Article  VII 
■'The  commission  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  proceed  with  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  and  the  approaches 
thereto  as  rapidly  as  may  be  economically 
practicable  and  Is  hereby  vested  with  all  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  powers,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  either  state,  to  effect 
the  same,  except  the  power  to  assess  or  levy 
taxes. 

"Article    Vrn 

•■In  witness  thereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  seals  under  authority  vested 
In  us  by  law." 

(b)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  compact,  signed  by  the 
compact  representatives  for  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1965.  at  Wichita.  Kansas,  and  there- 
after ratified  by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the 
States  aforesaid,  which  compact  Is  as  follows: 

"Arkanaai    river     baairi    compoct.     Karuas- 
Oklahoma 

•'The  state  of  Kansas  and  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa, acting  through  their  duly  authorized 
compact  representatives.  Robert  L.  Smith 
and  Warden  L.  Noe.  for  the  state  of  Kansas, 
and  Geo.  R.  Benz  and  Frank  Raab.  for  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  after  negotiations  par- 
ticipated in  by  Trigg  Twlchell,  appointed  by 
the  president  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  consent  to  such  negotiations  grant- 
ed by  an  act  of  congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  approved  August  11,  1958  (Public 
Law  340.  84th  congress.  Ist  session),  have 
agreed  as  follows  resjjectlng  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  river  and  Its  tributaries: 

"Article    I 

"The  major  purposes  of  this  compact  are: 
A.  To  promote  Interstate  comity  between  the 
states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma: 

•■B.  To  divide  and  apportion  equitably  be- 
tween the  states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river  basin  and  to 
promote  the  orderly  development  thereof: 

••C.  To  provide  an  agency  for  administer- 
ing the  water  apportionment  agreed  to 
herein: 

■'D.  To  encourage  the  maintenance  of  an 
active  pollution-abatement  program  In  each 
of  the  two  states  and  to  seek  the  further  re- 
duction of  both  natural  and  man-made  pol- 
lution In  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river 
basin. 

••Article   n 

"As  used  In  this  compact :  A.  The  term 
•state^  shall  mean  either  state  signatory 
hereto  and  shall  be  construed  to  Include  any 
person  or  persona,  entity  or  agency  of  either 
state  who.  by  reason  of  official  respor\slblllty 
or  by  designation  of  the  [governor  of  that 
state.  Is  acting  as  an  official  representative 
of  that  state: 

•■B.  The  term  'Kansas-Oklahoma  Arkansas 
river  commission'  or  the  term  'commlsalon' 
means  the  agency  created  by  this  compact 
for  the  administration  thereof: 

•■C.  The  term  •Arkansas  river'  means  that 
portion  of  the  Arkansas  river  from  a  point 
immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Little  Arkansas  rivers  In  the 
vicinity  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  a  point  Im- 
mediately   below    the     confluence    of    the 


Arkansas  river  with  the  Grand-Neoaho  river 
near  Muskogee,  Oklahoma: 

■■D.  The  term  ■Arkansas  river  basin'  means 
all  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Arkansas 
river  as  delimited  above,  including  all  tribu- 
taries which  empty  Into  It  betwen  the  up- 
stream and  downstream  limits: 

"E.  The  term  'waters  of  the  Arkansas  river 
and  its  tributaries^  means  the  waters  origi- 
nating In  the  Arkansas  river  basin; 

"F.  The  term  •conservation  storage  capac- 
Ity^  means  that  portion  of  the  active  stor- 
age capacity  of  reservoirs,  including  multi- 
purpose reservoirs,  with  a  conservation  stor- 
age capacity  In  excess  of  1(X)  acre-feet,  avail- 
able for  the  storage  of  water  for  subsequent 
use,  but  It  excludes  any  portion  of  the  stor- 
age capacity  allocated  to  flood  and  sediment 
control  and  inactive  storage  capacity  allo- 
cated to  other  uses: 

■■Q  The  term  •new  conservation  storage 
capacity^  means  conservation  storage  capac- 
ity for  which  construction  Is  Initiated  after 
July  1,  1963,  and  storage  capacity  not  pres- 
ently allocated  for  conservation  storage 
which  Is  converted  to  conservation  storage 
capacity  after  July  I,  1963.  in  excess  of  the 
quantities  of  declared  conservation  storage 
capacity  as  set  forth  In  the  storage  table  at- 
tached to  and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes 
of  the  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  the  compact 
committee  dated  September  1.  1964.  and  as 
filed  and  Identified  to  this  compact  in  the 
offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state  of  the  re- 
spective states: 

•'H.  The  term  •pollution'  means  contam- 
ination or  other  alterations  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  biological  or  radiological  proper- 
ties of  water  or  the  discharge  of  any  liquid, 
gaseous,  or  solid  substances  Into  any  waters 
which  creates  or  Is  likely  to  result  in  a 
nuisance,  or  which  renders  or  Is  likely  to 
render  the  waters  Into  which  It  Is  dis- 
charged harmful,  detrimental  or  Injurious 
to  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  or  which 
is  harmful,  detrimental  or  Injurious  to  bene- 
ficial uses  of  the  water. 

•■Article    in 

•'The  physical  and  other  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  the  Arkansas  river  basin  constitute 
the  basis  for  this  compact,  and  neither  of 
the  states  hereby,  nor  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  by  its  consent  hereto,  con- 
cedes that  this  compact  establishes  any  gen- 
eral principle  with  respect  to  any  other 
Interstate  stream. 

"Article  rv 

"A.  For  the  purpose  of  apportionment  of 
water  between  the  two  states,  the  Arkansas 
river  basin  Is  hereby  divided  Into  major 
topographic  subbaslns  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Grand  Neosho  river  subbasln:  (2)  the  Ver- 
digris river  subbasln;  (3)  the  Salt  Pork  river 
subbasln;  (4)  the  Cimarron  river  subbasln: 
and  (6)  the  malnstem  Arkansas  river  sub- 
basln which  shall  consist  of  the  Arkansas 
river  basin,  excepting  the  Grand-Neoeho 
river.  Verdigris  river,  Salt  Pork  river,  and 
Cimarron   river   subbaslns. 

•'B.  The  two  states  recognize  that  portions 
of  other  states  not  signatory  to  this  com- 
pact He  within  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Arkansas  river  basin  as  herein  defined.  The 
water  ap|K)rtlonments  provided  for  In  this 
compact  are  not  intended  to  affect  nor  do 
tl.ey  affect  the  rights  of  such  other  states 
In  and  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
basin. 

••Article  V 

"Tlie  state  of  Kansas  shall  have  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Ark.in- 
sas  river  basin  within  Kansas  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  compact  and  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  below: 

••A.  New  conservation  storage  capacity  in 
the  Grand-Neoeho  river  subbasln  within  the 
state  oi  Kansas  shall  not  exceed  650.000 
acre-feet  plus  an  additional  capacity  equal 
to    the    new    conservation    storage    In    said 


'jssln    in    Oklahoma    excepting    storage    on 
^pavlnaw  creek; 

"B.  New  conservation  storage  capacity  in 
•he  Verdigris  river  subbasln  within  the 
■  tate  of  Kansas  shall  not  exceed  303.000 
.icre-feet  plus  an  additional  capacity  equal 
■0  the  new  conservation  storage  in  said 
drainage  basin  In  Oklahoma,  excepting  navi- 
cAtlon  capacity  allocated  In  Oologah  reser- 
.oir: 

•■C.  New  conservation  storage  cap.icity  In 
■.he  malnstem  Arkansas  river  subbasln  within 
;he  state  of  Kansas  shall  not  exceed  600  000 
acre-feet  plus  an  additional  capacity  equal 
•0  the  new  conservation  storage  in  said 
drainage  basin  in  Oklahoma; 

■■D.  New  conservation  storage  capacity  In 
he  Salt  Pork  river  subbasln  within  the  state 
,.'  KiUisas  shall  not  exceed  300.000  Jicre-feet 
plus  I'.n  additional  capacity  equal  to  the  new 
conservation  storage  In  said  drainage  biusin 
m  Oklahoma; 

"E  New  conservation  storage  capacity  in 
!h«  Cimarron  river  subbrtsln  within  the  state 
cf  Kansas  shall  not  exceed  5.000  acre-feet, 
provided  that  new  conservation  storiige  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  that  amount  may  l>e  con- 
structed if  specific  project  plans  have  first 
been  submitted  to  and  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission.  1 

■Article  'Vl 

■'The  state  of  Oklahoma  shall  have  free 
Jid  unrestricted  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
.^kansas  river  basin  within  Oklahoma  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  compact  and  to 
the  limitations  set  forth  below: 

■'New  conservation  storage  capacity  In  the 
Cimarron  river  subbasln  within  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  shall  not  exceed  5.000  acre-feet 
provided  that  new  conservation  storage  ca- 
pacity in  excess  of  that  amount  mav  be  con- 
structed If  specific  project  plans  have  first 
been  submitted  to  and  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission. 

"Article  VII 

"A.  The  commission  shall  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  one  suite  may  con- 
struct and  operate  for  Its  needs  new  conser- 
vation storage  capacity  In  the  other  state. 
The  construction  or  utilization  of  new  con- 
servation storage  capacity  by  one  state  In 
the  other  state  shall  entitle  the  state  whose 
storage  potential  la  reduced  by  such  con- 
struction to  construct  an  equal  amount  of 
new  conservation  storage  In  a  subbasln 
agreeable  to  the  commission. 

"B.  New  conservation  storage  capacity  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  or  anv  of  its 
agencies.  Instrumentalities  or  wnrds'.  or  by 
a  sUte.  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
person  or  persons  shall  be  charged  against 
the  state  In  which  the  use  Is  made. 

"C.  Each  state  has  the  unrestricted  right 
to  replace  within  the  same  subbasln.  imy  con- 
servation storage  capacity  made  unusable  by 
uny  cause. 

"D.  In  the  event  reallocation  of  storage  ca- 
pacity in  the  Arkansas  river  basin  in  Okla- 
homa should  result  in  the  reduction  of  that 
states  new  conservation  storaee  capacity 
such  reallocation  shall  not  reduce  the  total 
new  conservation  storage  capacities  available 
to  Kansas  under  Article  V:  provided  that  a 
subsequent  reinstatement  of  such  storage 
apacity  shall  not  be  charged  as  an  Increase 
m  Oklahoma's  new  conservation  storage 
capacity.  ^ 

"Article  Vm 

"A.  In  the  event  of  importation  cf  water 
!o  a  major  subbasln  of  the  Arkansas  river 
^--tfln  from  another  river  basin,  or  from  an- 
other major  subbasln  within  the  same  state 
we  state  making  the  Importation  shall  have 
exclusive  use  of  such  Imported  waters 
^  "B.  In  the  event  of  exportation  of  water 
"Om  a  major  subbasln  for  use  In  another 
n>*Jor  subbasln  or  for  use  outside  the  Ar- 
ansas river  basin  within  the  same  sUte.  the 
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limitations  of  Articles  V  and  VI  on  new  con- 
servation capacity  shall  apply  ,-> gainst  the 
subbasln  from  which  the  exportation  is  made 
in  the  amount  of  the  storage  capacity  ac- 
tually used  for  that  purpose  within  the  ex- 
porting subbasln  or,  In  the  event  of  direct 
diversion  of  water  without  storage,  on  the 
basis  of  five  acre-feet  of  conserva'iion  storage 
capacity  for  each  acre-foot  of  water  on  the 
average  so  diverted  annually. 

"C.  Any  reservoir  storage  capacity  which  is 
required  for  the  control  and  utilization  of 
imported  waters  shall  not  be  accounted  as 
new  conservation  storage. 

•'D.  Should  a  transbasln  diversion  of  water 
of  the  Arkansas  river  basin  be  made  in  one 
-state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  other 
state  or  both  states,  the  commission  shall 
determine  a  proper  accouiiUng  of  new  con- 
servation storage  capacities  in  each  state  In 
accordance  with  the  above  principles  and 
with  the  project  uses  to  be  made  In  that 
state. 

"Article  IX 
"The  states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  mu- 
tually agree  to:  A.  The  principle  <jf  individual 
slate  effort  to  abate  man-made  pollution 
within  each  state's  respective  borders,  and 
the  continuing  support  of  both  states  in  an 
active  pollution-abatement  progr.ini; 

"B.  The  cooperation  of  the  :;pproprlate 
state  agencies  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to 
investigate  and  abate  sources  of  alleged  In- 
terstate pollution  within  the  Arkansas  river 
b.isln  whenever  such  matters  are  called  to 
Uieir  attention  by  the  commission; 

"C.  Enter  into  Joint  programs  lor  the  Iden- 
tification and  control  of  sources  of  natural 
pollution  within  the  Arkansas  river  basin 
which  the  commission  finds  are  of  interstate 
significance: 

"D.  The  principle  that  neUhor  state  may 
require  the  other  to  provide  water  for  the 
purpose  of  water-quality  control  as  a  substi- 
tute for  adequate  waste  treatment; 

"E.  Utilize  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
water  pollution  control  act  in  the  resolution 
of  any  pollution  problems  which  cannot  be 
resolved  within  the  provisions  of  this 
compact. 

"Article  X 
■■A.  There  U  hereby  created  an  Interstate 
administrative  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
■Kansas-Oklahoma  Arkansas  river  commis- 
sion.' The  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
three  commissioners  representing  each  of  the 
states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  respec- 
tive states  and.  If  designated  by  the  presi- 
dent, one  commissioner  representing  the 
United  States.  The  president  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  designate  a  commissioner  and  an 
alternate  representing  the  United  States. 
The  federal  commissioner,  if  one  be  desig- 
nated, shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
commission,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  In  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the' com- 
mission. 

■'B.  One  Kansas  commissioner  shall  be  the 
state  official  who  now  or  hereafter  shall  be 
responsible  for  administering  water  law  in 
the  state;  the  other  two  commissioners  shall 
reside  In  the  Arkansas  river  basin  in  Kansas 
and  shall  be  appointed  to  four-vear  stag- 
gered terms. 

■'C.  One  Oklahoma  commissioner  shall  be 
the  state  official  who  now  or  hereafter  shall 
be  responsible  for  administering  water  law  in 
the  state;  the  other  two  commissioners  shall 
reside  in  the  Arkansas  river  basin  in  Okla- 
homa and  shall  be  appointed  to  four-year 
staggered  terms. 

"D.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  of 
each  state  and  the  commissioner  or  his  al- 
ternate representing  the  Unlt<^d  States,  if 
so  designated,  must  be  present  to  constitute 
a  quorum.  In  taking  any  commission  action, 
each  signatory  state  shall  have  a  single  vote 
representing  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
commissioners  of  that  state. 


"E.  The  salaries  and  f>ersonal  expenses  of 
each  commissioner  shall  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
errunent  which  he  represents.  All  other  ex- 
penses which  are  Incurred  by  the  commission 
incident  to  the  administration  of  this  com- 
pact shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  two  states 
and  shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  out  of 
the  'Kansas-Oklahoma  Arkansas  river  com- 
mission fund.'  Such  fund  shall  be  initiated 
and  maintained  by  equal  payments  of  each 
state  Into  the  fund.  Disbursements  shall 
be  made  from  said  fund  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  commission.  Such 
fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  ac- 
counting procedures  of  the  states:  however, 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds 
handled  by  the  commission  shall  be  audited 
by  a  qualified  independent  public  accountant 
at  regular  Intervals,  and  the  report  of  such 
audit  shall  be  included  in  and  become  a  part 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  commission. 
'•Article  XI 
"A.  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to:  (1)  Employ  such  engineering,  legal,  cleri- 
cal and  other  personnel  as  in  its  judgment 
may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  under  the  compact; 

"(2)  Enter  Into  contracts  with  appropri- 
ate state  or  federal  agencies  for  the  collec- 
tion, correlation,  and  presentation  of  factual 
data,  for  the  maintenance  of  records,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  reports; 

"(3)  Establish  and  maintain  an  office  for 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs: 

"(4)  Adopt  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing its  operations: 

"(5)  Cooperate  with  federal  agencies  In 
developing  principles,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  and  with  federal 
policy,  for  the  storage  and  release  of  water 
from  all-federal  capacities  of  federal  reser- 
voirs, both  existing  and  future  within  the 
Arkansas  river  basin,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  their  operation  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  states  and  the  United  States; 

■•(6)  Permit  either  state,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  operating  agency,  to  Im- 
pound water,  for  such  periods  of  time 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  com- 
mission, in  available  reservoir  storage  capac- 
ity which  is  not  designated  as  conservation 
or  new  conservation  storage  capacity  for 
subsequent  release  and  use  for  any  purpose 
approved  by  the  commission; 

"(7)  Hold  hearings  and  take  testimony 
and  receive  evidence  at  such  times  and 
places  as  it  deems  necessary; 

•'(8)  Secure  from  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernment such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates and  statistics  as  It  may  need  or  believe 
to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by 
the  department  or  agency  to  which  the  re- 
quest is  addressed; 

"(9)  Print  or  otherwise  reproduce  and 
distribute  all  of  Its  proceedings  and  reports. 
"B.  The  commission  shall :  ( 1 )  Cause  to 
be  establUhed.  maintained  and  operated 
such  stream,  reservoir,  or  other  gaging  sta- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  compact; 

•'(2)  Collect,  analyze  and  report  on  data 
as  to  stream  flows,  water  quality,  conserva- 
tion storage,  and  such  other  information  as 
Is  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  compact; 

■•(3)  Perform  all  other  functions  required 
of  It  by  the  compact  and  do  all  things  neces- 
sary, proper  or  convenient  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties  thereunder; 

"(4)  F'repare  and  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  governor  of  such  signatory  state 
and  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
covering  the  activities  of  the  commission  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  an 
accounting  of  all  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended by  it  In  the  conduct  of  Its  work; 
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•'(5 1    Prepare  and  submit  to  the  governor 
of  each   of   '.Y.f   st,\te«   of   KanAa*  and  Oklo.. 


deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  department 


States.      Nothing    In    this    section   shall  ij. 


^ntTnttnd^^encf t^^  ^c1!:^T.^:^:Lt     ^^ll^P/™^-  °'  *^«  ''^^^e  and  any  asso-     North   Carolina.   Is   hereby   authorized  sub- 


from  each  state  are  pre«ent  and  uolesa  a  mit-      mediately    below     the     confluence     of    the      to   the    new    conservation   storage    In    sM 
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"i5i  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  governor 
of  each  ot  the  statea  of  Kan«aa  and  Okla- 
hocHii  an  annual  budget  cuvertng  the  antic- 
ipated expenses  of  the  commlaslon  f:r  the 
following   .iscal   year; 

•■(  6  I  Make  available  to  the  gorernor  c>f  any 
state  agency  of  eltrier  state  or  to  any  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United  3tate«, 
upon  request,  any  Lnfomaatlon  wlttln  Its 
poesesalon 

•Article  Xn 

"A  Recognizing  the  present  limited  \aM  oC 
the  avai;»b;e  water  supplies  of  the  ArJnUHM 
river  basin  in  the  two  states  and  the  jncer- 
talnties  of  their  ultimate  water  neecn,  the 
states  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  deem  It  Im- 
prudent and  Inadvisable  to  attempt  at  this 
time  to  make  final  allocations  of  the  new 
conservation  storage  capacity  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  required  in  either  state,  and. 
by  the  Limitations  on  storage  capacity 
Imposed  herein,  have  not  attempted  to 
do  so  Accordingly  after  the  expliation 
of  25  years  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  compact,  the  commission  may 
review  any  provisions  of  the  compact  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  or  supplementing  the 
same  and  shall  meet  for  the  consideration 
of  such  review  on  the  request  of  the  com- 
missioners of  either  state;  provided,  that  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  remain  !n  full  force 
and  effect  until  changed  or  amended  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  states  acting 
through  their  commissioners  and  until  such 
changes  are  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states  and  coniented  to  by  the 
Congress  In  the  same  mannar  as  this  compact 
is  required  to  be  ratified  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

"B  This  compcurt  may  be  terminated  at 
any  time  by  the  appropriate  action  of  the 
legislatures  of  txjth  signatory  states 

"C  In  the  event  of  amendment  or  ter- 
mination of  the  compact,  all  rights  estab- 
lished under  the  compact  shall  continue  un- 
impaired 

Article  Xin 
"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 
A.  To  ln\palr  or  affect  the  powers,  rlgtits  or 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  or  tboee 
clalmlnst  under  Its  authority.  In.  over  and 
to  the  waters  nf  the  Arkansas  River  Basin: 

"B  To  Interfere  with  or  Impair  the  right 
or  power  ^f  either  signatory  state  to  regulate 
within  Its  boundaries  the  appropriation,  use 
and  control  of  waters  within  that  state  not 
inconsistent  with  Its  obligations  under  this 
compact 

Article  XIV 
■"If  any  part  or  application  of  this  compact 
should  be  declared  invalid  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurtsdletlon.  all  other  provisions  and 
applications  of  this  compact  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect 

Article  XV 

"This  compact  shall  beci-me  binding  and 
obltgat'jrv  wt.ea  It  shall  have  be«n  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  state  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  congressional  act  con- 
senting Ui  this  compact  Includes  the  consent 
of  congress  to  name  aaid  Join  the  United 
States  as  a  party  In  any  litigation  In  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  if  the  United 
States  Is  an  Indispensable  party,  and  If  the 
litigation  arises  out  of  this  compact  or  its 
application,  and  If  a  signatory  state  Is  a 
party  thereto  Notice  of  ratification  by  the 
legislature  of  each  state  shall  be  given  by 
the  governor  of  that  state  to  the  governor 
of  the  other  state  and  to  the  president  trf  the 
United  States  and  the  president  Is  hereby 
requested  to  give  notice  to  the  srovernor 
of  each  state  of  consent  by  the  coiigreae 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Iir  Wrmns  WnnixoF.  The  authtrlzed 
rapiesentatlvea  have  executed  three  counter- 
parts hereof  each  of  which  shall  be  and 
constitute  an  original,  one  of  which  sh.UI  be 


depKsited  In  the  archives  of  the  department 
of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  governor 
of  each  state. 

•DoK*  at   the   Ctty  of  Wichita,   state   of 
Kansas,  this  31st  day  of  March.  aj>.  1905 
"Appaovm: 

"RoBCKT  L.  SMrrH, 
•'WA«i)«N  L    No«, 

"Compact     RepresenutlTea     for     the 
state  of  Kansas. 
"Obo.  R.  Bam. 
"PaaKK  Raas. 

"Compact  Representatives  for  the  state 
of  Oklahoma 

■"THOO  TWICKTU., 

"Representative  of  the  United  SUtea."* 
(bi  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of 
this  section,  and  the  purposes  of  article  XV 
of  this  compact  consented  to  by  Congress 
by  this  section,  the  congresaional  consent 
to  this  compact  Includes  and  expressly  gives 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  have  the  United 
States  of  America  named  and  Joined  as  a 
party  litigant  in  any  litigation  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  if  the  United  States 
of  America  is  an  Indispensable  pMirty  to  such 
litigation,  and  If  the  litigation  arises  out 
of  this  compact,  or  Its  application,  and  If  a 
signatory  State  to  this  compact  is  a  party 
litigant,  in  the  llUgaUon. 

{Ct  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  is  expressly  reserved. 

8k?.  108  (a>  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  authoriz- 
ing the  city  of  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  or  Its 
assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  Rock  Island,  nitnois.  and  to  a  place 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Davenport.  Iowa",  ap- 
proved March  18.  1938  (93  SUt.  1101.  ns 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "foregoing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(i)  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  span  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  bridge  and  (21'*. 

(b)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  the  first  secOon  of 
such  Act  of  March  18.  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing "except  that  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ditional span  authorized  as  part  of  such  re- 
construction, enlargement,  and  extension 
shall  be  commenced  not  later  than  April  1. 
1970  and  shall  be  completed  within  three 
years  after  such  date" 

<e\  Nothing  In  this  secUon  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  or  delay  future  con- 
struction of  a  properly  authorised  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  city 
of  Davenport.  Iowa. 

8k;  109.  (a>  The  consent  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  granted  to  Duke  Power  Company.  Its 
successors  and  assigns,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, axul  operate  a  dam  with  overflow  spill- 
way crest  at  elevation  475  mean  sea  level 
across  Savannah  River  between  Anderson 
County.  South  Carolina,  and  Elbert  County. 
Georgia,  near  Mlddleton  Shoals,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  said  river,  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  a  pool  for  condenser  water  for  a 
steam -electric  plant.  Construction  on  such 
dam  shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  plans 
therefor  have  been  submitted  l<3  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
SUtea  Army,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  when  such  plans  have  b«en  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  Engineers  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  there  shall  be  no 
deviation  from  such  plans  either  before  or 
after  completion  of  said  dam  unless  the 
modification  of  such  plans  has  previously 
been  submitted  t<>  and  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  approving  the  plans  for  said  dam  such 
conditions  and  stipulations  may  be  imposed 
as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  deem  necessary  to  protect 
the  present  and  futtire  interest  of  the  Umted 


States.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  daci 
to  develop  water  power  or  generate  hydro- 
electric energy.  The  grantee  and  its  succes- 
sors shall  hold  and  save  the  United  Stat« 
free  from  all  claims  arising  from  damage 
which  may  be  stistained  by  the  dam  author- 
ized in  this  section,  or  damage  sustained  bv 
the  appurtenances  of  the  said  dam.  by  reusoa 
of  the  future  construction  and  operation  b; 
the  United  States  of  Hartwell  Dam  and 
Reservoir  or  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  ana 
Reservoir  authorized  In  section  203  of  this 
Act.  or  any  other  Federal  project  upstre&m 
or  downstream  from  the  dam  authorized  by 
this  section.  In  order  to  make  feasible  the 
dton  and  steam-electric  generating  plant 
which  Duke  Power  Company  Intends  to  con- 
struct, it  Is  hereby  expressly  provided  that, 
should  such  dam  and  plant  be  constructed 
<1)  no  existing  or  future  unit  at  Hartwel! 
Reservoir  will  be  operated  to  pump  wat«r 
from  below  Hartwell  Dam  back  to  Hartwel; 
Reservoir,  and  (2»  a  volume  of  water  per 
week  equal  to  at  least  an  average  flow  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  se-rond 
ahaU  be  discharged  from  Hartwell  Reservoir 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  upon  his  flr.dlnt 
that  such  discbarges  result  In  damages  to 
Hartwell  Reservoir,  and  after  giving  the  com- 
pany reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  shall  determine  and  fix  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  annual  charge  to  be  paid 
by  the  company  to  the  United  States  a? 
compensation  for  such  damages. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sect; 
shall  cease  and  be  deemed  null  and  void 
unless  the  actual  construction  of  the  dam 
authorljsed  by  this  section  is  commenced 
within  twelve  years  and  completed  within 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  a  bar  to,  or  grounds 
for  delaying,  the  construction  of  the  Trotten 
Shoals  project  authorized  In  section  203  o! 
this  Act. 

(c)  The   right   to  alter,   amend,  or  repea: 
this  section  is  hereby  expressly  reserved 

a«c.  110.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hertbj 
authorized  and  directed.  In  order  to  reduce 
future  maintenance  costs  of  the  authortied 
navigation  project  for  Johns  Pass.  Plnellai 
County.  Plorlda.  to  provide  suitable  protec- 
tive measures  over  a  frontage  of  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  linear  feet  of  shore 
along  the  north  end  of  Treasure  Island,  at  an 
estimated  first  cost  for  construction  rf  ap- 
proximately ♦100,000.  Local  Intereste  shal! 
contribute  in  cash  40  per  centum  of  the  first 
cost  of  construction;  provide  necessary  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  maintenance  of  the 
project,  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  that  may  be  attributed  to  the 
project;  bear  all  costs  exceeding  $500,000 
Federal  cost  for  the  complete  project.  Includ- 
ing the  navigation  channel.  Local  Interest* 
may  t)e  reimbursed  for  such  protective 
measures  as  they  may  undertake  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  subject  to  the  above  limltatloM 
Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960.  ai 
amended,  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  thU 
section. 

Sec  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  a 
bridge,  with  visitor  facilities,  over  the  Wash- 
ington Channel,  from  the  vicinity  of  Tenth 
Street  Southwest  to  East  Potomac  Parlt  :r 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  Tht 
structure  may  be  so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  provide  facilities  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Caplt.-\1  ares 
and  to  provide  convenient  and  adequ.ite  a^ 
cess  to  E^ast  Potomac  Haric, 

b  I  The  Secretary  may  obtain  and  u* 
such  lands  or  Interests  therein  owned,  con- 
trolled,   or   administered   by   the  District  ot 


Columbia,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
or  any  other  Government  agency,  with  the 
prior  consent  of  such  agency  or  agencies,  as 
he  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  said  bridge,  without 
cost  or  reimbursement.  Before  construction 
Is  commenced,  the  location  and  plans  for  the 
bridge  shall  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe, in  accordance  with  section  502(b)  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C. 
625b). 

(cl  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  bridge  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  contained  In 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  536),  as  amended,  except  that  any 
such  arrangements  need  not  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  term  of  thirty  years  The  bridge, 
at  all  times,  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be 
sdmlnistered,  operated,  maintained,  and 
policed  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  of  the 
National  Capital. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  and  local 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  bridge  by  him  and  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  associated  facili- 
ties by  such  other  Federal  and  loc.il  agencies 
including  the  Distrtct  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  which  shall  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  by  negotiation 
or  public  bid  to  (1)  lease  all  or  part  of  the 
land  bounded  by  Maine  Avenue,  Ninth  Street 
and  the  Southwest  Freeway.  Southwest,  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  a  structured  automobile 
parking  facility  designed  uj  nctommodate 
visitors  to  East  Potomac  Park  and  ( 11 )  provide 
for  the  construction  of  (a)  a  public  park  or 
overlook,  which  park  Is  to  be  maintained  and 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Ser\-lce:  and 
(b)  roads  providing  access  to  the  Tenth 
Street  Mall  from  the  Southwest  Freeway  and 
to  and  from  Ninth  Street.  Southweet,  which 
roads  shall  be  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  Any  lease  of  the 
aforementioned  area,  executed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  shall  provide  appropriate  oasementa 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  aforesaid  public  park  and 
roadways.  Local  agencies  may  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  person,  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations,  as  the  Secretary 
may  select  pursuant  to  subsection  (ci  hereof 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  neces- 
sary associated  facilities  otherwise  au- 
thorized. 

(f)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  an  ad- 
visory committee,  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Chairman.  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission:  the  Chairman.  Commission  of 
Pine  .^rts;  the  President.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia:  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army:  the 
Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency:  and  tliree  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  among  the  residents  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  area.  The  ex-offlclo 
members  of  the  Committee  may  be  repre- 
sented by  their  designees. 

(2 1  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  any  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Committee  in  carrying  out 
Its  responslbltitlee  under  thU  section. 

3'  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
raember  of  the  Committee  to  be  Chairman 
i^e  Committee  shall  act  and  advise  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bers, 

■4  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
•rom  time  to  time,  consult  with  and  obtain 
the  advice  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  design,  construction, 


and  operation  of  the  bridge  and  any  asso- 
ciated facillUes. 

(f)  The  construction  and  operation  of  the 
bridge  shall  be  at  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  maintenance  of  the 
bridge  and  to  carry  out  the  other  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  112.  Title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1966" 


TITLX  n — rLOOD  CONTROL 

S»c.  201.  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
June  22,  1936  (Public  Law  Numbered  738. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress),  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28,  1938 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761,  Scventy-Sfth 
Congress),  shall  apply  to  all  works  au- 
thorized In  this  title  except  that  for  any 
channel  Improvement  or  channel  rectifica- 
tion project,  provisions  (a),  (b),  and  (c>  of 
secUon  3  of  said  Act  of  June  22.  1936.  shall 
apply  thereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  The  authorization  for  any  flood  con- 
trol project  authorized  by  this  Act  requiring 
local  cooperation  shall  expire  Ave  years  from 
the  date  on  which  local  interests  are  notified 
in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
his  designee  of  the  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation, unless  said  interests  shall  within 
said  time  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the  required 
cooperation  will  be  furnished. 

Sec.  202.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1944  (Public  Law  Num- 
bered 534,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second 
session) ,  shall  govern  with  respect  to  projects 
authorized  In  this  Act,  and  the  procedures 
therein  set  forth  with  respect  to  plans,  pro- 
posals, or  reports  for  works  of  Improvement 
for  navigation  or  flood  control  and  for  irriga- 
tion and  purposes  Incidental  thereto  shall 
apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  in  full. 

Sec.  203.  The  following  works  of  improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  in  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  therein.  The  necessary  plans, 
speclflcations,  and  preliminary  work  may  be 
prosecuted  on  any  project  authorized  in  this 
title  with  funds  from  appropriations  here- 
after made  for  flood  control  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  rapid  inauguration  of  a  construction  pro- 
gram. The  projects  authorized  in  this  title 
shall  be  initiated  as  expeditiously  and  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  may  be  consistent 
with  budgetary  requirements.  Penstocks  and 
similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible  future 
use  In  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  shall  be  Installed  In  any  dam  au- 
thorized In  this  Act  for  construction  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Merrimack  River  Basin 
The  project  for  North  Nashua  River, 
Massachusetts,  la  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Doctiment  Numbered  — .  Eighty - 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$15,816,000. 

The  project  few  flood  protection  on  the 
Sudbury  River  at  Saxonvllle,  Massachusetts, 
Is  hereby  authorlaed  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document  Numbered 
61,  Klgbty-nlntb  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,300,000. 

Middle  Atlantic  coastal  area 
The    project    for    htirrtcane- flood    control 
protection  at  Beaufort  Inlet  to  Bogue  Inlet, 


North  Carolina,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  479.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$320,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  at  Bogue  Inlet  to  Moore  Inlet, 
North  Carolina,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  480,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,249,000, 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  from  Cape  Pear  River  to  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  State  line.  North 
Carolina.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  — .  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $12,310,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  for  Mainland  Areas,  North  Caro- 
lina, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  m  House  Document  Niun- 
bcred  475,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,048,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  for  the  Outer  Banks— Virginia 
State  line  to  Hatteras,  North  Carolina,  Is 
hereby  airthorlzed  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations' of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
476.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,652,000. 

Savannah  River  Basin 
The  project  for  construction  of  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  Reservoir  on  the  Savannah  River, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  Senate  Document  Numbered  52.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $84  - 
900,000.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  coii- 
Etrued  to  authorize  inclusion  of  pumped 
storage  power  in  this  project. 

Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers 
The  project  for  water  quality  control  In 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  Basin,  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  designated  as  part  l! 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
no.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $46,400,000.  Preconstructlon  plan- 
ning of  part  I  shall  not  be  started  until  a 
favorable  recommendation  for  part  II,  sus- 
taining part  I,  has  been  submitted  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Congress,  and  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  part  I  work.s  shall 
not  be  Initiated  until  the  related  and  sup- 
porting works  of  part  II  have  been  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

OTiachita  River  Basin 
The  project  for  Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  wltli  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Dcx:ument  Numbered  ,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$9,360,000. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Mississippi  River  between  river  mile  195  and 
mile  300,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  ,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7  - 
193,000. 

Ohio  River  Basin 
The   project   for  Little   Sandy  River   and 
Tygarts  Creek.  Kentucky,  is  hereby  author- 
ized  substantially   In    accordance   with    the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
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In  House  Document  Numbered  .  Elghty- 
ntnch  Cungress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $IS.- 
000.000 

The  project  for  TaylorsvUIe  Reservoir,  Salt 
River.  Kentucky,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  503.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  •24.800.000 

The  project  for  Stonewall  Jackson  Reser- 
voir. West  Fork  River.  West  Virginia.  Is  hereby 
Authi.>rized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers lu  Senate  Document  Numt>ered  109, 
EiKiicy-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet 
of  »J4  500.000. 

Great  Lakes  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Mu^smee  River  at  Ottawa.  Ohio,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  wltb 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  485. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  co«l 
of  •3.413.000. 

Genesee  River  Bastn 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Red 
Creek  Monroe  County.  New  York.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantlaJly  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  Senate  Document  Numbered  107. 
ElKhty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •1.430.000 

Pafaro  River  Bastn 

T^e  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Pajaro  River.  California.  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  491.  Elghty- 
lUnih  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet  of  •!!.- 
890.000 

Klamath  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Kla- 
math River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Kla- 
math. California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  478,  Elghty- 
nlnih  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  $3,- 
460.000 

Columbia  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
BoLse  River,  vicinity  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordanc* 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
48<5.  EiKhty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  eattmA:«d 
cost  of  •1.576.000. 

Sacramento  River  Basin 

The  project  for  MarysvUle  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. Yuba  River  Basin.  California,  la  hr-e- 
by  authorised  substantially  in  accordar  ce 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Ent;ineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
501,  Eighty-ninth  Congreaa,  at  an  estimated 
co«t  of  •132,900,000. 

Russian  River  Basin 

The  project  for  Knights  Valley,  Rusal  in 
River  Basin.  California.  Is  hereby  authortzsd 
.substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendatinns  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Docijment  Numbered  — ,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  co«t  of  •166,800,000 
Ska^t  Riv«T  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Bkaglt  River.  Washington,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantlRlly  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendatlans  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  Hou.se  Document  Numbered  483.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congreaa.  at  a&  catlmated  coat  at 
•5  804,000 

Sec  204  T^e  second  pamgraph  under  the 
heading  'j^an  Francisco  Bay  Area"  In  section 
303  of  t.'^e  Flood  C<:ntrol  Act  of  19«3  la  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  project  for  Corte  Madera  Creek.  Marin 
County.  CalUornla.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 


stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  545,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•7,790,000.  Local  Interests  shall  contribute 
In  cash  16  per  centum  of  the  Federal  con- 
struction cost  of  the  Ross  Valley  Unit,  a 
contribution  piesently  estimated  at  •110,000." 

Sbc.  205  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Ouachita  River  at  Moiu-oe,  Louisiana, 
authorized  In  section  204  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966.  Is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  In  accordance  with 
Plan  B  In  House  Document  Numbered  328. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •1.160.000 

Sec.  206.  Section  306  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  500)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  aC6  In  recognition  of  the  increasing 
use  ejid  development  of  the  flood  plains  of 
Che  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
need  for  information  on  flood  hazards  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  such  development,  and 
as  a  basts  for  avoiding  future  flood  hazards 
by  regulation  of  use  by  States  and  political 
subdlvlsloits  thereof,  and  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  may  take 
proper  cognizance  of  flood  haznrds.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  through  the  Chief  of  Eln- 
glneers,  is  hereby  authorized  to  compile  and 
disseminate  information  on  floods  and  flood 
diuuages.  Including  identification  of  areas 
subject  to  Inundation  by  floods  of  various 
magnitudes  and  frequencies,  and  general 
criteria  for  guidance  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  Interests  and  agencies  in  the  use  of 
flood  plain  areas:  and  to  provide  advice  to 
other  Federal  agencies  and  local  Interests 
for  their  use  In  planning  to  ameliorate  the 
flood  hazard  Surveys  and  guides  will  be 
made  for  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  only  upon  the  request  of  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  such 
information  and  advice  provided  them  only 
Uf>on  such  request  and  approval." 

Sec.  307.  The  project  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River  below  Cape  Girar- 
deau with  respect  to  the  West  Tennessee 
tributaries,  authorized  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1948,  Is  hereby  modlfled  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  sub- 
sequent to  enactment  of  this  Act.  relocate 
at  Federal  expense  all  gas  transmission  lines 
required  to  be  relocated  by  this  project,  or 
at  bis  discretion,  reimburse  local  Intereata 
for  such  relocations  made  by  them. 

Sec.  208  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  28. 
1879  (31  Stat.  37,  33  use.  643).  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  after  "and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  those  appointed  from 
civil  life,",  and  (3i  by  adding  ct  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence  "Each 
commissioner  appointed  from  civil  life  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence  shall 
b«  appointed  for  a  term  of  nine  years." 

Sec  309.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authonxed  and  directed  to  cause  sur- 
veys for  flood  control  and  allied  purpoees. 
including  channel  and  major  drainage  Im- 
provements, and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In 
drainage  AT«a»  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
territorial  poase«slons.  which  Include  the  lo- 
calities spa«lflcally  named  In  this  section. 
After  the  regular  or  formal  reporta  made  on 
Lkny  survey  authorised  by  this  section  are 
submitted  to  Congress,  no  eupplemental  or 
additional  report  or  estimate  shall  be  made 
unless  authorized  by  law  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  cause  a  review 
of  any  examination  or  survey  to  be  made 
and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to  Congress, 
IX  such  review  Is  required  by  the  national 
defense  or  by  changed  physical  or  economic 
condltlona. 


Clbolo  Creek  In  and  near  the  community 
of  Presidio.  Texas. 

Great  South  Bay.  New  York,  Including  the 
waters  of  adjoining  lesser  bays  and  Inlets, 
with  respect  to  water  utilization  and  con- 
trol. Such  investigations  and  study  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  navigation 
fUherles.  flood  control,  control  of  noxlou- 
weeds,  water  pollution,  water  quality  con- 
trol, beach  erosion  and  recreation. 

Sec.  210.  The  last  sentence  of  the  Qr.'t 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin"  in  section  204  of  tlie 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  Is  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shal. 
reimburse  any  common  carrier  by  railroad 
for  the  cost  of  protective  works  constructed 
by  such  carrier  during  the  year  1966  aloi.e 
the  banks  of  the  Eel  River.  California,  t 
deter  recurrence  of  damage  to  land  banlcs  b\ 
floods  or  high  waters,  but  fuch  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  exceed  •1.200,000. 

Sec.  212.  The  names  of  the  following  IocIl^ 
and  dams,  lakes,  parks  and  other  facllltle- 
are  changed  as  follows:  the  Buck  Creek  D.i: 
and  Reservoir,  Ohio,  authorized  by  seci:r: 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  to  U. 
"Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir";  th 
proposed  p.\rk  on  the  Hamilton  Creek  eni- 
bayment  between  Una  and  Smith  Springs 
Tennessee,  on  the  shores  of  the  J.  Per'.;. 
Priest  Reservoir  in  Davidson  County.  Ten- 
nessee, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Ac: 
of  June  28.  1938.  to  the  "Estes  Kefauver  .Me 
mortal  Park";  the  small  craft  Port  Huenem- 
Harbor.  CalUornla,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954,  to  the  "Chaiine. 
Islands  Harbor":  the  lock  and  dam  numbered 
13,  and  the  lake  created  theraby.  on  the  Ver- 
digris River.  Oklahoma,  a  feature  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  nnvigatlo.n 
project,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  July  24.  1946,  to  the  "Newt  GralMm 
Lock  and  Dam",  and  the  "Newt  Orah.im 
Lake"  respectively;  the  lake  formed  by  the 
Walter  F.  George  Lock  and  Dam.  Alabima 
and  Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946.  to  "Lake  Eu- 
faula";  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the 
Little  Gooae  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River.  Washington,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  as  the 
"Doctor  Enoch  A.  Bryan  Reservoir":  D.im  B 
at  or  near  Town  Bluff  on  the  Neches  River 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2,  1945,  and  the  reservoir  cre- 
ated by  such  dam  to  the  "Town  Bluff  Dam" 
and  the  "B.  A.  Stelnhagen  Lake",  respec- 
tively; the  Blanchard  Dam  on  Bald  Eigle 
Creek.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  Baaln.  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954.  to  the  "Foster  Joseph  Sivers 
Dam",  and  the  Carlyle  Dam  on  the  Kaskaskia 
Blver,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28,  1938,  to  the  "Eldon  F 
Hazlet  Dam".  Any  law,  regulation,  map 
document,  or  record  of  the  United  States  12 
which  any  such  lock  and  dam.  lake,  park 
or  other  facility  la  referred  to  by  its  former 
name  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  and 
dam,  lake,  park  or  other  facility  by  the  name 
designated  herein. 

Sec.  213.  Title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  1966". 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama  (Interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlo- 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  assume  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  cut  off  the  offering  of 
amendments.  If  there  were  to  be,  I 
would  Insist  on  the  bill  being  agreed  to 
as  read  by  Utle.     Will  the  gentleman 
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as.sure  us  an  adequate  opijuriunity  to 
offer  amendments? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  kn.Av  t)io 
gentleman  is  always  considerate  uf  the 
time  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Hou.se. 
Certainly  there  will  not  be  any  inten- 
tion on  his  part  to  protract  this  into 
unnecessary  discussion  of  the  bill  or 
amendments,  and,  of  course,  I  would  not 
insist  upon  circumscribing  the  time  that 
xill  be  utilized  for  di.scussion  of  the 
.imeiidments. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
:hat  accolade,  with  which  all  Members 
of  the  House  obviously  would  not  a'-,'rec, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
'M  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.\labama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  HASSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harsha:  Page 
iO.  strike  out  lines  3  through  11  inclusively. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
me  amendment  to  strike  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Reservoir  project  on  the  Savan- 
nah River,  Ga.  and  S.C.,  from  the  bill. 
I  shall  not  go  into  all  of  the  detailed 
reasons  for  my  amendment.  We  have 
been  over  this  matter  a  great  many  limes 
before  the  committee  in  the  last  .several 
years.  I  have  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report  my  additional  views  relative  to 
this  project.  As  set  forth  in  my  views 
there  are  five  reasons  why  I  feel  this  par- 
ticular project  should  not  be  authorized. 
Verj-  briefly,  it  is  an  S85  million  project, 
95  percent  of  which  is  allocated  to  public 
power.  In  these  times  of  economic  strife 
and  difficulty,  with  prices  going  up.  with 
creeping  inflation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Congress  should  go  on  record  as  will- 
ing to  spend  another  S85  million  for  what 
is  primarily  a  public  power  project. 
There  was  no  evidence  offered  before  the 
committee  as  to  the  need  for  this  ix)wer. 
I  feel  If  there  is  such  a  need,  it  could  be 
furnished  adequately  by  private  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  casti- 
gated the  Congress  for  exceeding  his 
budget.  He  has  called  upon  the  house- 
wife and  businessman  to  curtail  their 
spending.  He  has  requested  the  Gover- 
nors to  hold  down  their  capital  improve- 
ments and  here  we  are  about  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  another  $85  million 
project  for  which  there  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  need  shown.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  this  Congress  is  going  to  economize  this 
>  a  most  appropriate  place  to  start. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  sustain  my 
amendment  and  strike  this  project  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposiijon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  will  be  dehghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMi-,  Jones], 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  proposition  which  is  rai.sed  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI,  is  one 
which  raises  various  contentions  that 
have  existed  for  a  decade.  Various  in- 
terests have  been  at  odds  here.  Tney 
could  not  reconcile  their  difterencco  un- 
tii  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

I  Mr.  Dorn],  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Workt,  and  the 
pentleman  from  Georgia  !Mr.  La.\'drum], 
set  about  the  task  of  seeing  if  they  could 
reconcile  those  difference.s.  I  thought 
that  task  would  be  improbable  of  ful- 
fillment, if  not  impossible,  but  in  their 
discussions  with  the  various  parties  at 
interest  for  3  years  they  liave  reached  an 
accord  which  has  been  satisfyina:  to  all 
of  these  parties  at  interest,  including  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
They  have  an'ived  at  a  plan  which  is 
compatible  and  designed  to  authorize  the 
Duke  Middleton  Shoals  Dam  and  the 
Ti-otters  Shoals  Dam  on  the  Savannaii 
River.  I  think  this  is  a  vei-\'  suitable  ar- 
rangement both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  aiTected  area  and  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Dorn],  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  LMr.  Landrdm],  for 
their  extraordinary  efforts  which  they 
have  put  forth  to  accomplish  what  we 
have  in  this  bill  today.  I  certainly  hope 
that  thi.i  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
I  want  to  respond  to  the  very  kind  and 
very  gracious  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  Mr. 
Jones,  and  thank  also  my  beloved  friend 
from  Georgia,  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  [Mr,  Landrt-mI.  and.  of 
course  my  esteemed  friend  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edmondson],  and  all  of 
the  members  of  this  great  committee  and 
the  staff  who  have  worked  so  tirelessly 
over  the  years  to  bring  about  the  results 
which  we  have  here  today.  This  is  a 
great  committee.  We  are  ably  led  by 
our  superb  chairman  I  Mr.  Fallon].  I 
have  never  served  here  m  my  18  years 
with  more  devoted,  dedicated,  and  able 
men  than  our  chairman  and  my  illustri- 
ous colleagues  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne.sota  IMr.  BlatnikJ  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  JonesI.  My  friends 
of  the  minority  have  been  mo.st  consid- 
erate and  kind.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  are  great 
Americans  devoted  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  My 
illustrious  and  great  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  LandrumI,  co- 
operated splendidly  in  making  possible 
this  timely  legislation  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  our  people.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  insure  progress  and  prosperity 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  I  met  many  times.  These 
projects  are  located  in  the  respective 
congressional  districts  which  it  is  our 
honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  worked  out  this 
compromise  which  I  feel  is  one  of  the 
finest  arrangements  with  reference  to 
any  river  basin  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  arrange- 
ment makes  possible  the  expenditure  of 
SI, 050  million  in  the  Savannah  River 
Valley.  The  vast  majority  of  it,  almost 
$1  billion,  will  be  furnished  by  private 
enterprise.  Duke's  $700  million  invest- 
ment at  Keowee-Toxaway  in  Ocone?  and 
Pickens  Counties  is  a  part  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

So,  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  this  is  a  money- 
saving  bill.  It  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  And,  this  private  enterprise 
development  will  pay  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  when  completed  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  kind  of  de- 
velopment which  this  country  needs. 
This  is  the  kind  of  development  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  local  treasuries, 
and  the  State  treasuries  need.  With  this 
tax  revenue  our  people  can  and  will  have 
better  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  job 
opporttmity.  This  development  is  for 
the  future. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  my  great 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  will 
tie  defeated  and  rejected. 

Originally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
11  Federal  Government  dams  planned 
on  this  river.  So,  in  place  of  this  vast 
Federal  expenditure,  we  have  worked  out 
a  compromise  which  will  permit  private 
enterprise  to  build  a  greater  portion  of 
these  dams  with  their  steamplants,  and 
thus  pay  taxes  and  create  job  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  a  great  arrangement  for 
all  concerned,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  of  Greor- 
gia,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  private 
enterprise,  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  beloved  and  illustrious  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  L.^ndrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And,  would  it  not 
also  be  true  to  add,  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoRNl,  that  within  the  realm  of  the 
agreement  there  is  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional private  interests  to  establish  paper 
mills  and  other  such  industrial  installa- 
tions as  may  flow  from  this,  without  any 
interference  whatsoever  with  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  river  basin? 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  my  able  colleague  has 
brought  up  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairm.an,  the  Mead  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  the  world,  has  its  head- 
quarters located  in  my  good  friend's 
State  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HarshaI.  Mead  has  a  fine  site  on  the 
Savannah  River  in  my  district  near  Cal- 
houn Falls  which  would  be  flooded  by 
Trotters  Shoals. 

Mead  sometime  ago  purchased  another 
site  on  higher  ground  near  Lowndesville 
upon  which  they  can  build  with  or  with- 
out Trotters  Shoals.  In  working  out  this 
arrangement  Mead  has  been  constantly 
in  my  mind  and  has  been  consulted  many 
times.  I  believe  Mead  will  build  on  its 
new  site.  I  might  say  to  my  friend  that 
Mead  spends  $52  million  a  year  in  the 
great  State  of  Georgia  and  is  a  superb  in- 
dustry employing  thousands  of  people. 
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Mr.   Chairman,   this   bill   will   permit 
Duke  Power  lo  build  In  Anderson  County 
la  my  dLstrlct  one  of  the  most  fabulous 
steam  plants  in  the  entire  world  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.     This  plant  wlJ 
cost  over  $225  million.     It  will  produce 
huge  tax  revenue  for  Anderson  County. 
for  South  Carolina,  and  for  the  Nation 
This  cheap  electricity  will  attract  other 
industry,    job   opportunity,   and    unpar- 
alleled prtDgress  In  an  area  of  Appalachla 
Trotters     Shoals     will     generate     elec- 
tricity for  preference  customers  throuKh- 
out  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  NortJ 
Carolina      I  urk:t>  the  House  to  reject  thi 
amendment    which    could    kill    Trotte: 
Shoals      and      jr-opardlze      this      entire 
arrangement  upon  which  I  have  worked 
so  long  and  so  hard      I  believe  this  grea: 
body  will  reject  this  amendment  and  per 
mlt  my  district  and  my  people  to  move  or. 
to  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues.     I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  a  grateful 
heart 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Ijs  en 
the  aimendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

The  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr  Trim- 
ble] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Buffalo  River  In  the  area  which  I  serve 
la  In  controversy  Since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  have  tried  to 
develop  our  flood  control  and  navigation 
projects,  among  them  the  White  River 
which  has  Its  beginning  in  our  district  In 
Arkansas  On  that  stream  and  Its  trib- 
utaries, we  have  constructed  the  Norfolk 
Dam.  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam,  the  Table 
Rock  Dam,  the  Beaver  Dam,  and  the 
Oreers  FVrry  Dam 

The  Congress  has  twice  authorl7,ed  the 
Lone  Rock  Ham  and  the  Gilbert  Dam  on 
the  Buffalo,  a  tributary  of  the  White. 
Each  time  they  were  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  grounds  of  no  new  starts. 
Some  3  years  aeo  a  resolution  for  a  re- 
study  of  the  projects  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  early  this  year  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  made  their  report  In  view 
of  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  In 
the  last  2  years,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommended  that  the  Lone  Rock  Dam 
be  deauthorl2ed.  and  that  the  Gilbert 
Dam  about  50  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Buffalo  be  built,  stating  that  It  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  White  River 
flood  control  project 

To  me  It  1.S  a  ver;,-  .simple  thing— since 
we  have  spent  already  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  on 
the  project,  to  quit  now  and  leave  it  un- 
completed .seems  to  me  to  be  unwise  It 
is  not  un'lke  building  a  house  and  leaving 
part  of  the  roof  unfinished 

I  am  acquainted  with  this  stream — 
have  been  all  my  life  I  was  bom  not  far 
from  its  .source  Tho.se  who  are  familiar 
with  the  area  know  that  the  lower  half 
of  the  Buffalo  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  dry  weather  Is  unfloatabie  be- 


cause the  water,  when  It  Is  low,  flows  un- 
der the  gravel.  For  some  great  distances, 
there  is  no  water  In  sight  Gilbert  Dam. 
If  constructed,  would  make  the  stream 
floatable  from  beginning  to  end  because 
a  retention  dam  Is  contemplated  4  miles 
below  the  Gilbert  Dam  to  retain  the 
water  and  let  it  out  gradually  to  keep  a 
stable  flow  of  water  all  the  way  to  the 
White  River.  Besides  that,  we  would 
have  a  37-mUe  pretty  blue  lake  above 
the  dam 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  advised  that  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  still  not  available 
at  this  particular  time  and  there  is  noth- 
ing In  this  bill  which  does  not  have 
Budget  approval — that  they  have  30 
more  projects  like  the  one  about  which 
I  speak  pending  before  the  committee. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  further 
advises  me  that  beginning  early  next 
year  they  plan  to  have  another  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  au- 
thorization bill.  By  that  time  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  have  re- 
ceived a  favorable  report  on  the  budget 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  thought  of  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  but  I  caimot  In  good  con- 
science do  It  when  this  great  committee 
has  already  decided  It  cannot  support 
any  project  without  Budget  approval. 

AMKNOMKNT    OmDUD    MX    MM..    O'NXAL    OF 

amomatA 

Mr  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anwn<linent  off«r«d  by  Mr.  CNkal  of 
0«orgU;  On  page  48.  line  16,  strike  out  "tlie 
lAko"  »n<J  all  that  follows  down  through 
■  Lake  Bufaula';"  on  line  17. 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  only  effect  of  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  Is  to  leave  unnamed  the 
lake  formed  by  Walter  F  George  Lock 
and  Dam  until  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia  can  agree  on  a  mutually 
acceptable  name 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  this  amendment  will  not  delay  ad- 
journment, but  might  speed  it  up.  be- 
cause the  other  body  has  already  passed 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  without  nam- 
ing this  lake. 

This  issue  U  one  that  has  existed  for 
a  number  of  years — an  issue  that  I  In- 
herited from  my  predecessors.  The  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama  have  disagreed  for  quite 
some  time  because  Alabama  seeks  to  give 
the  lake  a  name  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  promoting  one  of  the  cities  on 
the  Alabama  s*de 

In  an  effort  to  seek  a  compromise  dur- 
ing our  freshman  year  In  Congress,  my 
Georgia  coHeague.  Bo  Callaway,  and  I 
Introd'ired  ident'cal  bl'ls  offering  the 
name  Lake  Winston  Churchill  immedia- 
tely after  the  great  statemans  death. 
The  issue  lay  dormant  for  nearly  2  years 
until  now  within  a  few  days  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  without  any  committee  hear- 
ings we  find  It  deeply  embedded  within 
this  very  popular  PubUc  W.irks  Authori- 
zation for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

After  our  b'l's  were  Introduced,  Mr 
Callaway  and  I  naturally  assumed  that 
the  committee  would  not  take  any  action 
without  hearings  or  at  least  consulta- 


tion. Imagine  how  surprised  we  were  to 
discover  that  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  had  been  reported  out  with 
a  provision  to  name  the  lake  "Eufaula." 
I  am  sure  that  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  completely  unaware  of  ihe 
controversy  at  the  time  the  bill  was  re- 
ported 

The  lake  In  question  forms  the  bound- 
ar>'  between  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  the  lake  should  not 
be  named  until  both  States  can  reach 
a  mutual  agreement  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  basic  principle  that  should  be 
observed  by  all  Members  of  the  House 
because  of  the  very  dangerous  precedent 
It  would  establish. 

No  doubt  the  city  of  Eufaula.  Ala, 
would  assume  unwarranted  promotional 
benefits  from  a  lake  with  the  same  name. 
The  cities  of  Fort  Gaines  and  George- 
town on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  lake  are 
justifiably  concerned  about  this  imdue 
recognition.  Yet,  they  have  not  once 
suggested  that  the  lake  be  named  for  a 
city  In  Georgia. 

A  very  strong  argument  against  nam- 
ing the  lake  'Eufaula"  is  that  there  al- 
ready exists  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  a 
dam  and  reservoir  of  considerable  size. 
Importance,  value,  and  popularity  by  the 
same  name  Oklahoma's  Lake  Eufaula 
was  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Is  imder  Its  jurisdiction. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  very  beautiful 
folder  showing  a  map  of  Lake  Eufaula, 
Okla.  Anyone  can  readily  see  the  con- 
fusion that  would  result  from  having  two 
lakes  by  the  same  name  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It 
would  bring  about  untold  confusion  not 
only  In  the  public  mind  but  also  In  the 
records,  correspondence,  publications, 
and  maps  of  the  US  Government,  espe- 
cially the  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
George  Andrews)  contends  that  Ala- 
bama has  not  had  the  privilege  of 
naming  a  numl)er  of  lakes,  dams  and 
bridges  affecting  the  common  border  be- 
tween our  two  States  But  let  us  ex- 
amine the  record.  The  Jim  Woodruff 
Dam  was  named  for  a  Georgian,  but  the 
dam  is  In  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  Is  not 
situated  In  any  part  of  Alabama.  The 
lake  that  Is  formed  by  the  dam— Lake 
Seminole — is  almost  entirely  within  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  Is 
named  for  an  Indian  tribe  whose  history 
Is  deeply  embedded  In  the  tristate  re- 
gion. Both  States  of  Florida  and 
Georgia  have  countries  named  Seminole. 
A  bridge  between  Georgia  and  Florida 
is  named  for  the  late  Governor  Eugene 
Talmadge.  and  I  assume  that  Alabama 
had  nothliig  to  do  with  selecting  the 
name. 

The  next  dam,  proceeding  northward 
up  the  river.  Is  Columbia  lock  and  dam 
which  Is  named  for  a  town  on  the  Ala- 
bama side  There  is  no  town  on  the 
Georgia  side  at  this  point. 

The  Walter  P.  George  lock  and  dam 
Is  named,  of  course,  for  a  late  great 
Georgian,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
been  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Alabama  congressional  delegation.  I  am 
also  aware  of  a  bridge  on  the  boundary 
between  Georgia  and  Alabama  named  for 
the  highly  respected  Senator  Richard  B. 


BussELL.  and  I  assume  it  was  named  with 
the  consent  of  the  Alabama  delegation. 

In  summing  up  my  position.  I  would 
like  to  make  three  points : 

First  No  lake.  dam.  or  bridge  which 
separates  two  States  should  be  given  a 
name  objectionable  to  either  State  and 
should  remain  unnamed  until  the  two 
States  can  reach  an  agreement. 

Second.  A  lake  situated  In  two  States 
should  not  be  given  a  name  which  will 
result  In  imdue  promotional  value  to  a 
city  in  one  Stale.  The  fact  that  Greorgla 
will  not  agree  to  this  geographical  name 
does  not  mean  that  my  State  would  not 
be  willing  to  accept  any  one  of  several 
hundred  potential  names.  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  submit  the 
name  of  a  great  Alabamian.  and  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  my  State  would  not 
object. 

Third.  The  confusion  resulting  from 
having  two  lakes  with  the  same  name 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  be  endlessly  and  Infinitely 
complex. 

Any  one  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  enough  to  vote  for  this  logical 
amendment.  All  three  are  overwhelm- 
ing, 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  O'Neal 
of  Georgia  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cra- 
KiRi  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  > 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
this  lake  is  between  Georgia  and  Florida? 
Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.    No,  it  is  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  between  Georgia 
and  Alabama?  What  Is  it  that  the 
gentleman  said  was  between  Georgia  and 
Florida? 

Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  was  re- 
ferring to  several  other  things  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  which  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  will  con- 
tend that  Alabama  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  naming. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  was  Just  asking  be- 
cause It  is  tough  enough  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  to  have  to  choose  be- 
tween Winston  Churchill  and  Eufaula — 
let  alone  between  Georgia  and  Florida. 
That  would  be  even  tougher  but  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  certainly  In  these  clos- 
ing hours  of  this  session  we  do  not  want 
to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  fMr.  ONeal]  said,  he  Inherited 
this  controversy  wlilch  has  raged  through 
the  years. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Chattahoo- 
chee Valley.  My  district  is  on  one  side 
and  the  districts  of  our  collearjes  [Mr. 
O'Neal  and  Mr.  Callaway]  are  on  the 
other  side, 

This  whole  project  in  the  valley  got  off 
the  ground  In  1955  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  full  Committee  on 


Appropriations  for  $2  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  that  former  great  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  late  Walter  George. 

My  amendment  broke  a  logjam  that 
existed  in  that  committee  for  years.  On 
a  vote,  the  ayes  were  21  and  the  noes 
were  20. 

I  have  been  with  this  project  for  many, 
many  years. 

Now  the  Chattahoochee  River  sepa- 
rates Georgia  and  Alabama  for  a  distance 
of  roughly  150  miles.  The  city  of  Ehif  aula 
is  a  lovely  little  city  of  approximately 
14,000  people  and  is  situated  on  the  Ala- 
bama side  of  the  river  and  right  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Eufaula.  I  say,  "Lake 
Eufaula"  because  you  can  ride  for  miles 
and  miles  and  see  the  signs  reading  "Lake 
EXifaula"  that  have  been  placed  there  on 
the  Alabama  side  of  the  river  by  the  Ala- 
bama Highway  Commission.  As  long  as 
you  and  I  live  that  lake  will  be  known  as 
Lake  Eufaula. 

The  only  purpose  of  getting  the  Con- 
gress to  designate  it  officially  as  Lake 
Eufaula  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
U.S.  Engineers  to  designate  on  their 
maps  the  lake  as  Lake  Eufaula. 

Now  my  friend  says  there  is  another 
"Lake  Eufaula."  But  that  is  Lake  Eu- 
faula, Okla.  This  will  be  Lake  Eufaula. 
Ala. 

Auburn,  Ala.,  Is  located  in  my  district. 
There  is  also  an  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Do  you  not 
consider  the  lake  to  be  in  Georgia  at  all? 
Is  it  not  as  much  in  Georgia  as  it  is  in 
Alabama? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  tried 
to  say  it  is  on  the  Chattahoochee  River 
formed  by  the  Walter  George  Dam.  I 
guess  the  lake  becomes  part  of  the  river. 
There  is  a  channel  there.  Of  course,  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  is  Georgia  and 
the  western  shore  is  Alabama. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  We  will 
be  glad  to  take  it  all  if  you  want  to  give 
it  to  us. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  out  that  it  is 
partly  In  Georgia  and  part  of  It  in 
Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Would  It  not 
then  be  just  as  proper  that  the  name  be 
Lake  Eufaula,  Ala.? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  said 
"Lake  Eufaula" — well,  it  could  be.  Well. 
we  will  then  say  "Lake  Eufaula,  Ala- 
bama-Georgia." 

As  I  said,  Eufaula  Is  a  beautiful  little 
city  of  about  14,000  people  situated  on 
this  high  bluff.  It  is  an  old  Indian  name 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  euphonious  name. 

May  I  tell  you  how  that  little  city  got 
its  name.  Years  ago  Indians  lived  there. 
A  little  Indian  girl  was  running  toward 
the  bluff  one  day  and  the  old  chief  said. 
"Come  back,  come  back — you-falla,  you- 
falla." 

I  never  have  been  one  who  was  very 
anxious  to  name  things  for  people  or 


cities  and  so  forth  except  Lake  Eufaula. 
My  friend  mentioned  that  there  was  one 
dam  down  there  that  has  not  yet  been 
named.  They  call  it  Columbia  lock  and 
dam. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
House  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  recommended  that  it 
be  named  the  George  Andrews  Dam. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  when  such  a  bill  is  in- 
troduced, I  will  have  no  amendment  to 
strike  it  out. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREW^S.  Well, 
bless  your  heart.  I  was  told  by  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Army,  when  he  got  a  copy 
of  the  committee  requests — and  I  did 
not  send  them  to  him — "We  are  not 
naming  any  dams  for  living  Congress- 
men." I  sent  him  word  that  I  was  not 
ready  for  him  to  name  that  dam  for  me. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  question  of  a 
name  for  this  lake. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  hesitate  to  get  into  any  kind  of  argu- 
ment between  our  colleagues,  but  having 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
through  the  years  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [George  An- 
drew-si. I  think  that  this  whole  country 
and  this  Congress  is  deeply  obligated  to 
George  Andrews.  We  went  through  a 
period  of  years  here  when  we  had  no 
new  starts.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  told  you  what  he  went  through. 
It  was  his  fight,  and  it  was  won  bv  a  vote 
of  21  to  20. 

I  do  not  think,  with  the  deep  obliga- 
tion that  this  area  has  to  him,  and  with 
the  naming  of  two  of  the  dams  for  a  dis- 
tinguished Georgian,  that  we  should  hes- 
itate to  make  official  that  which  seems 
already  to  exist  in  the  area.  As  I  un- 
derstand it  is  known  as  Lake  Eufaula. 
It  has  signs  all  around  it.  And  I  think 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
addressing  us  [George  Andrews!,  that 
we  should  go  along  with  him  and  defeat 
the  amendment. 

Our  distinguished  friend,  of  whom  we 
think  so  ver>'  much,  and  who  could  not 
help  inheriting  the  situation,  inherited 
the  controversy,  but  he  also  inherited 
this  fine  development  on  this  river,  and 
we  should  give  this  to  George  Andrews 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  thank 
my  friend.  May  I  say  in  conclusion  that 
we  are  not  selfish  about  naming  these 
dams  and  lakes.  They  came  and  said, 
"Let  us  name  that  first  dam  down  there." 
And,  bear  in  mind,  all  of  this  went  back 
to  that  first  21-to-20  vote,  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  referred. 
They  said,  "Let  us  name  the  first  one  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, Jim  Woodruff." 

I  said,  "Bless  your  heart.  I  am  glad 
you  thought  of  it" 

Then  they  asked  that  the  next  one  be 
named  Seminole,  Lake  Seminole.  I  had 
no  objection,  for  It  Is  in  Seminole  County 
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In  Georgia,  and  the  lake  bears  the  name 
of  that  county. 

Mr  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  jield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  I  pointed  out 
that  ihe  dam  BLnd  the  lake  are  in  Georgia 
and  Florida  and  not  In  Alabama.  There 
are  two  counties  named  Seminole."  one 
in  Oeoriria  and  one  in  Florida. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W  ANTDREWS.  That  Is 
correct,  but  It  is  all  part  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee program — Seminole  Lake.  Semi- 
nole County.  Seminole  Lidlans  It  is  six 
of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
Here  is  a  great  big.  fine,  power-producing 
plane  "I^t  us  name  it  for  Senator 
Walter  George." 

I  said.  'By  aJl  means  do  it  because  he 
was  a  dear  friend  and  fraternity  brother 
of  mine  " 

Let  me  ask  you,  please,  let  Alabama 
have  a  little  of  those  crumbs  that  fell  off 
the  table  when  the  vote  was  21  to  20. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strilte  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  have  the  deepest  of  affection  for  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  O'NiLM,!.  and  my  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  GroRCE 
W.  Andrews!,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  get  Involved  in  the  middle  of  this 
controversy  in  any  way  that  would  wound 
the  feelings  of  either  of  these  beloved 
colleagues.  Oklahoma  is  a  little  bit  in 
the  middle  in  this  controversy,  because 
we  do  have  a  great  lake  In  our  area  that 
is  known  as  Lake  Eufaula.  I  do  not 
think  in  all  seriousness — I  say  this  in  all 
frankness  to  my  friend  from  Ohio — that 
the  losue  about  confusion  between  the 
two  lak(.'s  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  am  not  gom«  to  comment  on  tiie 
other  question.  I  leave  that  to  the  Judij- 
ment  of  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  believe, 
sinc^f  the  lakes  are  as  widely  apart  and 
as  different  as  they  are.  there  can  be 
any  .st-riuus  confusion  which  will  arise  *.n 
the  future,  if  there  should  be  the  name 
of  Eufaula  on  the  lake  on  the  Georgiii- 
Alabama  border,  and  the  name  of  Eu- 
faula on  the  great  lake  in  Oklahomi. 
A  Simple  comparison  of  the  two  lakes, 
I  believe,  will  put  to  rest  some  of  the 
fears  about  the  two. 

The  lake  in  Oklahoma  has  a  drainage 
area  af  47.500  square  miles.  That  com- 
pares with  a  drainage  area  of  the  other 
lake  of  7.500  square  miles. 

The  Oklahoma  lake  has  a  total  storage 
capacity  of  3.848.000  acre-feet.  This 
compares  with  934,000  acre-feet  for  the 
lake  In  contention  here  today. 

In  the  reservoir  area  of  the  Oklahoma 
lake  are  143.000  acres,  compared  with 
45,200  acres  for  the  lake  In  conu-ntlon. 

The  lake  in  Oklahoma  has  two  unique 
attraction.s  In  two  of  the  greatest  State 
parks  which  can  be  found  in  the  Nation. 
Pountalniiead  State  Park  and  Arrowhead 
State  Park,  parks  which  are  free  to  the 
public,  which  draw  from  all  over  the 
country  on  their  own  merits,  and  which 
are  featured  by  two  of  the  outstanding 
State  lodges  in  the  country.  Arrowhead 
and  Po'-mtairJiead. 

Just  to  show  that  the  folks  will  find 
each  of  these  lakes,  at  the  present  time. 


even  though  "Lake  Eufaula"  signs  are 
up  on  both  of  them.  In  1965.  875,000 
people  successfully  found  the  lake  down 
In  the  Alabama-Georgia  area,  and 
2,305.000  visitors  came  to  the  lake  which 
is  in  Oklahoma.  So  I  believe  the  folks 
are  going  to  find  these  lakes.  They  are 
going  to  know  their  attractions.  They 
are  going  to  be  very  happy  with  both  of 
them,  regardless  of  whether  we  do  wind 
up  with  the  same  name  for  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  advertise  one  of  the  greatest  tourist 
attractions  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world — that  is.  Lake  Eufaula  In 
Oklahoma. 

Once  the  heat  and  the  tension  and 
the  pressure  of  this  campaign  have 
finally  abated,  when  there  is  the  calm 
period  that  follows  an  election.  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  will  take  advantage  of 
that  open  season  before  the  next  session 
.starts,  bring  a  fi.shing  pole  and  a  boat, 
or  let  some  friendly  Oklahoman  provide 
them  for  you.  and  come  down  to  I^ke 
Eufaula  in  Oklahoma  to  take  advantage 
of  some  of  the  finest  fishing,  some  of  the 
finest  boating,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
outdoor  scenery  that  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world  today. 

We  invite  you  all  to  Lake  Eufaula  In 
Oklahoma 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I.  too,  hesitate  to  become  Involved  in 
this  dispute.  I  do  not  claim  any  particu- 
lar Interest  In  It.  even  though  we  get  the 
outflow  of  this  lake  through  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  In  Florida. 

I  have  no  particular  interest  in  It  per- 
sonally, and  it  seems  to  me  at  this  late 
date  it  would  take  almo.'t  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  solve  this  problem. 

No.  1,  Solomon  Is  not  available. 

No.  2.  I  do  not  believe  adequate  time 
is  available  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
Judgment. 

No.  3.  we  did  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity in  the  committee  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  positions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
this  Is  a  matter  that  was  not  considered 
by  the  commltt«'e.  We  had  no  hearings. 
We  had  a  gentleman's  agreement.  I 
thought,  that  there  would  be  included  In 
this  section  only  those  matters  which 
were  noncontroverslal,  in  that  we  held  no 
hearings  on  the  respective  proposals  for 
naming  It  I  assumed,  and  I  believe  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  did  like- 
wise, that  In  this  instance  there  was  no 
controversy. 

Now  I  understand  that  Oklahoma  does 
not  like  it  particularly. 

I  imderstand  Winston  Churchill's 
memory  has  been  brouglit  into  the 
matter.  There  are  those  who  believe 
it  should  be  named  after  Winston 
ChurchlU. 

The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of 
Alabama  are  differing  In  the  matter.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  to  give 
the  committee  an  opportunity  to  hear 
both  sides  next  year.  This  matter  should 
be  stricken  at  this  time,  not  prejudicing 


In  any  way  what  decision  might  be  made 
In  the  future  after  hearing  all  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  to  determine  what 
this  lake  should  be  named. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
20  years.  During  my  tenure  here  I  have 
dedicated  myself  to  improving  the 
streams  in  the  State  of  Georgia  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  this  country  and  helped 
to  authorize  the  project  for  the  Walter 
George  Dam  and  the  Jim  Woodruff  Dam. 
Just  recently — last  year,  in  fact — we  took 
up  the  b'xrden  of  bringing  In  a  project 
on  the  Flint  River  in  the  amount  of  $88 
million.  This  year  I  am  bringing  in  a 
project  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
amount  of  $84.9  million. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr, 
Andrews]  has  pointed  out,  in  this  bill 
we  bring  in  projects  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. Here  on  the  common  boundaries 
of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  there  is  a 
dam  that  has  been  named  the  Walter  F. 
George  Dam,  which  provides  the  reser- 
voir that  we  want  to  name  Lake  Eufaula, 
and  we  find  there  are  complaints  from 
the  people  of  Georgia.  So  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  one  iota  of  considera- 
tion for  fair  play  here,  it  should  be  with 
respect  to  this.  I  see  no  sense  in  this 
being  made  a  matter  of  controversy,  be- 
cause it  should  be  a  matter  of  common 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  There 
should  be  a  mutuality  of  affection  and 
commonsense  prevailing  in  this  matter 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  is  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion f demanded  by  Mr.  0'NE.^L  of  Geor- 
gia) there  were — ayes  4.  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BT    MB.    CRAMEK 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendmsnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crameb: 
Page  6.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  line  5  on  page 
7. 

Renumber  succeeding  sectlona  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  matter  which  I  discussed  briefly  in 
general.  It  is  a  question  of  whether,  as 
provided  in  section  105,  the  tolls  collected 
for  travel  over  two  toll  bridges  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  East  St.  Louis, 
111.,  and  Chester,  III.,  can  be  diverted  for 
the  purpose  of  general  municipal  use 
under  the  corporate  charters  of  those 
two  cities.  There  Is  no  question  but  what 
that  money  has  been  diverted  in  the  past 
to  the  tune  of  $100,000  a  year  in  the  case 
of  Chester  and  to  the  tune  of  $300,000  a 
year  In  the  case  of  East  St.  Louis,  con- 
trary to  present  Federal  law.  That  Is 
undisputed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  present 
Federal  law,  those  two  cities  diverted 
money  from  tolls  Improperly  £Uid  Illegal- 


ly.   This  matter  is  now  being  litigated 
In  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  105  in  the  bill 
would  defeat  the  Federal  cases  now  In 
court  and  by  legalizing  the  cities'  past 
diversion  of  toll  revenues  to  purposes 
other  than  provided  in  Federal  law. 
That  Is  what  it  does  in  the  first  place. 
In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  Is  In  the  bill,  that 
would  be  stricken  by  my  amendment, 
would  permit  the  two  cities  to  continue 
to  divert  funds  from  tolls  for  other  than 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
bridge  and  the  retirement  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  precedent 
In  Federal  law  for  this  broad  general 
authority  to  divert  tolls  to  any  municipal 
purpose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
it  IS  drafted,  this  section  permits — page 
6,  line  15— use  of  these  tolls  for  any 
proper  public  purpose. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  could  use  these 
tolls  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  fire 
station  or  a  city  hall  or  a  park,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  a  public  purpose. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  line  24 
there  is  the  language  with  reference  to 
"for  a  proper  purpose,"  and  they  will  be 
doing  it  under  State  law.  The  State 
law  provides  specifically  that  moneys 
can  be  spent  for  any  corporate  purpose. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  dislike  getting  into  a 
disagreement,  and  if  it  were  not  some- 
thing of  major  consequence,  I  would  not. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  policy,  relating  to  the  diversion  of  toll 
revenues  from  the  specific  purposes 
required  in  the  laws  authcrizing  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  these  bridges,  including  the  ap- 
proaches thereto,  to  other  public  pur- 
poses contrary  to  existing  Federal  law. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congrress  has  never 
permitted  what  is  being  attempted  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  which  means  the  diversion 
of  money,  contrary  to  present  general 
law,  to  any  corporat-e  purpose — any  pur- 
pose for  which  the  towns  want  to  use 
those  toll  revenues. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
can  use  them  for  any  public  purpose  in 
the  future  if  this  is  passed,  and  that  in 
my  opinion  represents  a  bad  precedent. 
I  say  that  we  should  not  enact  thi."?  sec- 
tion, but  that  we  should  vote  for  my 
amendment  to  strike  it. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  incidentally,  in 
pleading  this  case,  I  am  atrain  in  the  posi- 
tion, as  I  have  been  In  other  Instances, 
of  pleading  the  case  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  says  that  this 
is  bad  precedent.  The  administration 
says  that  this  section  of  this  particular 
bill  should  not  be  enacted  into  law.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  whose  letter  appears  on  page 
77  of  the  committee  report,  says  In  very 
strong  language  there  is.  No.  1,  no  prec- 
edent in  recent  law  for  this— and  he 
analyzes  all  of  the  actions  by  Congress 
in  the  past  relating  to  this  question,  and 
says  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
opposes  this  section  which  would  provide 
broad  general  diversionary  authority  for 
use  of  toll  revenues  for  "any  corporate 
purpose."  Section  105.  as  now  written, 
13  improper  and  should  not  be  approved. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  has  consistently  been 
to  deal  with  interstate  bridges,  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  under  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946.  It  only  applies  to 
bridges  between  States,  where  authori- 
zation by  Congress  is  required.  The 
General  Bridge  Act,  as  well  as  the  Acts 
which  authorized  these  two  particular 
bridges  prohibit  use  of  toll  revenues  for 
other  than  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  bridges,  and  approaches  thereto,  and 
for  retirement  of  bonds  issued  to  con- 
tinue the  bridge  and  approaches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  my  amendment 
the  existing  authority  to  use  toll  reve- 
nues, including  their  application  to  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridges,  remains. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle surprised  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida  would  offer  this 
amendment,  because  if  there  was  ever  a 
champion  of  States  rights  it  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Let  us  set  this  debate  in  proper  per- 
spective. Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one 
shigle  dime  of  Federal  funds  involved 
with  the  construction  of  a  toll  facility 
over  navigable  waters.  All  that  we  do  In 
the  committee  language  as  contained  in 
this  bill  is  to  bring  into  conformity  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  requirements. 

The  State  legislature  in  Illinois  has 
said  that  wherever  a  toll  facility  that  is 
charging  a  reasonable  toll  and  at  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  it  is  15  cents  per  car. 
has  a  residue  left  over  after  retirement  of 
the  bonds,  that  this  residue  can  be  used 
for  useful  purposes  of  building  ap- 
proaches and  streets  for  Interstate  traf- 
fic, and  other  public  uses. 

Again  let  me  repeat  there  Is  not  a  dime 
of  Federal  fimds  involved.  Why  my 
friend  from  Florida  wants  to  reach  out 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  say  "to  East  St.  Louis  and  In 
Chester,  111.,  you  cannot  run  your  own 
affairs"  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  to  the  counsel, 
Mr.  Giles.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
dated  10  days  ago  to  our  committee,  and 
I  quote  Mr.  Giles: 

In  our  review  of  toll  bridge  financing  we 
have  been  able  to  identify — 

Please  get  this — 
only  a  few  Instances  in  the  past  years  In 
which  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congre.ss 
has  permitted  the  use  of  highway  bridge  tolls 
for  Improvements  other  than  transportation 
facilities. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  San 
Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge, 
they  are  permitted  to  use  tolls  and  have 
used  tolls  to  construct  a  railroad  bridge 
across  San  Francisco  Bay. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  is  diverting  reve- 
nue for  port  facilities. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  in  the  committee 
bUl  first  calls  for  the  retirement  of  the 
bonds  so  that  this  bridge  will  be  free  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  if  there  are  funds 
left  over  after  the  orderly  retirement  of 


the  bonds  they  can  make  other  repairs 
to  streets  and  approaches  and  use  funds 
for  legitimate  public  uses. 

What  is  so  wrong  with  that? 

So  I  say  to  you  today  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down;  that  the 
Congress  is  merely  giving  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  bridge  commissions  a 
conformity  to  operate  imder. 

We  are  not  setting  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, as  alleged,  and  it  certainly  will  not 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
use  of  any  funds. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  vote  on  this 
amendment  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  committee  just  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  disagree 
strongly  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  that  we  will  not  establish 
an  entirely  new  precedent  here,  because 
Congress  has  held  rather  stringently  to 
the  principle  that  tolls  from  bridges  are 
not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  issued  to  obtain  funds  with  which 
to  construct  the  bridge. 

Not  too  long  ago,  when  we  amended 
the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Authority, 
or  Bridge  Act,  to  Implement  the  con- 
struction of  another  span  across  that 
bay,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Itself  .struck  from  the  recommended  leg- 
islation the  authority  to  construct  trans- 
portation and  terminal  facilities  right 
on  the  project,  holding  at  that  time  that 
the  revenues  from  these  toll  bridges 
should  be  held  inviolate  and  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  for  the  redemption  of  con- 
struction bonds. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chainnan,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  from  the  American  Automobile 
Association  in  which  they  expressed 
strong  objection  to  section  105  of  the 
bm  H.R.  18233.  And  they  cite  four 
reasons.    Let  me  repeat  these  reasons : 

(1)  To  allow  cities  to  divert  toll  revenues 
for  other  municipal  purposes  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  Section  105  Is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  provision  of  the  1946  Bridge  Act 
which  requires  toll  bridges  to  be  paid  off 
and  become  free  bridges  "as  soon  aa  possible 
under  reasonable  charges." 

(2)  Section  105  legalizes  what  we  consider 
to  be  an  Illegal  practice  and  will  permit  the 
affescted  cities  to  continue  this  practice  In- 
definitely. The  right  of  cities  to  use  tolls 
for  such  purposes  Is  currently  being  con. 
tested  in  the  courts. 

(3)  It  was  our  understanding  that  the 
purpose  of  the  toll  road  hearings  recently 
completed  by  your  Commlti.ee  was  to  pro- 
vide Information  which  could  then  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  legislation  in  tills  field. 
A  fragmented  approach  to  the  problem  as 
typified  by  Incorporation  of  Section  105  In 
H.R.  18233  seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  Incon- 
sistent with  the  comprehensave  approach 
which  your  Committee  took  In  the  conduct 
of  these  toll  road  hearings. 

(4)  The  record  is  replet*  with  efforts  of 
states  and  local  units  of  government  at- 
tempting to  raid  toll  revenue  funds  for  the 
support  of  other  governmental  activities. 
Congressional  approval  of  the  principle  that 
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toU  reveauea  can  be  used  to  support  gin- 
er»l  municipal  services  would  wtabllsh  a 
dAng^r-jus  precedent  tnaklng  it  extremfly 
difficult  for  Congresa  to  dlaallow  future  re- 
quests for  similar  treatment  by  other  cities 
or  states 

My  colleagues,  this  would  Inevitably 
open  up  a  Pandoras  box  and  leave  us 
with  a  situation  that  we  could  hardly 
cope  with.  Every  area  where  a  com- 
parable situation  exists  wUI  be  before 
thla  Congress  asking  for  like  permission. 
I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  approve 
this  amendment 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAR5HA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  CR.\MER  Is  it  not  true  If  this  is 
passed,  as  to  every  bridge  that  has  been 
authorized  between  States  under  the 
1946  Bridge  Act,  Its  authority  could  be 
expected  possibly  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a5k  for  the  same  relief  to  di  'ert 
these  moneys  and  to  keep  the  tolls,  both 
contrary  to  our  basic  policy  and  remove 
toll*  In  the  future.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARSHA  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
reasonable  conclusion  to  draw  from  this 
section 

Mr  CRAMER  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  second  question?  States  rights 
are  not  Involved  In  this:  are  they'  Pur- 
suant to  the  1936  Bridge  Act.  It  author- 
izes the  Coni?ress  under  limited  condi- 
tions to  approve  bridges  between  States 
and  Congress  has  to  act  in  that  area  and 
the  question  is.  What  Is  fair  between  the 
States  when  Congress  does  act' 

It  has  been  consistently  held  that  It  Is 
f^r  for  the  Congress.  If  It  gives  permis- 
sion for  a  bridge — fair  to  both  States  r  ot 
to  let  either  State  divert  money  fntra 
the  tolls  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other 
State  for  purposes  other  than  bridge  and 
transportation  purposes 

This  language  would  permit  these  two 
cities  Involved.  St  Louis  and  Chester,  to 
divert  this  money  for  any  public  purpose 
that  they  are  inclined  to  use  It  for,  such 
as  parks,  swimming  pools  and  golf 
courses  or  any  other  public  purpose  of 
those  cities 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  .sponoor  of  one  of 
the  bills  from  which  the  language  u.sed 
in  section  10.5  and  also  as  tne  .sponsor  of 
the  legislation  under  which  the  bridge 
at  East  St  Louis  wa.s  constructed  back 
In  the  early  1950s.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  will  sustain  the  language 
contained  In  this  bill  by  rejecting  this 
amendment 

The  purpose  nf  section  105  is  to  clarify 
the  1946  General  Bridge  Act  vls-a-vis 
the  applicable  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
that  had  been  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  law  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  tolls  collected  by  cities  who  own. 
maintain,  and  operate  interstate  bridges. 

Un/ortunately,  this  matter  is  not 
dear.  I  do  not  have  the  feeling  that  this 
language  will  set  a  precedent  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who,  as  the  gentlema.n  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Qa.*Yl  just  a  few  momenta 
ago  stated.  cIukI  at  least  three  Instances 


In  which  there  has  been  such  diversion 
approved  by  Congress. 

While  the  language  in  the  bill  does 
state  very  broadly  that  It  could  be  used 
for  a  proper  purpose,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  diverted  funds  so  far  have 
been  used  by  the  city  of  East  St  Louis 
almost  entirely  for  Uie  city's  share  of 
the  cost  of  highways  that  serve  as  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge.  There  has  been 
very  little  of  what  you  might  call  actual 
diversion  which  under  the  terms  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  might  properly  be 
considered  illegal. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  if 
this  legislation  does  not  pass,  and  If  this 
matter  Is  litigated  in  the  courts  and  East 
St.  Louis  should  lose  this  suit,  the  State 
Highway  Department  of  Illinois  would 
have  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of 
these  approaches,  and  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  States  would  be  maintaining  an 
approach  at  East  St.  Louis,  where  we 
say,  "Let  the  people  who  cross  at  East 
St.  Louis  pay  for  the  maintenance  " 

Eh-ery  Member  of  the  Hou.se  should  be 
for  the  language  contained  in  the  bill; 
otherwise  they  will  be  paying  for  ap- 
proaches and  the  maintenance  of 
bridges  such  as  those  at  East  St.  Louis. 
I  do  not  think  they  want  to  do  that. 

Mr  PRICE.  I  think  the  genUeman  is 
completely  correct. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HARSHA,  I  am  sorry  that  I  find 
myself  at  odds  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois,  our  affable  and  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  GrayI  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  if  the  amendment  is  stricken,  the 
State  highway  department  will  then  have 
to  maintain  and  operate  this  bridge. 

Mr.  PRICE  I  think  he  said  the  ap- 
proaches 

Mr  GRAY     I  said  approaches. 
Mr.   HARSHA      Is   that   not   true   in 
every  instance  where  there  L«  a  bridge  of 
similar  type  in  every  other  part  of  the 
coimtry? 

Mr  PRICE  I  think  the  peculiarity  in 
this  Instance  is  that  the  approaches  to 
the  East  St  Louis  bridge  are  tied  to  an 
Interstate  Highway  System,  although 
originally  they  were  not.  It  was  strictly 
a  local  approach,  and  the  new  highways 
coming  into  the  bridge  now  were  built 
principally  by  the  SUte  with  city  con- 
tributions This  approach  within  2  years' 
time  will  not  be  serving  the  purpose  that 
It  Is  serving  today.  It  will  be  replaced 
as  a  medium  to  cri3ss  the  Mississippi  to 
St,  Louis  by  an  interstate  highway  bridge 
which  will  be  toll  free, 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  toll 
on  this  bridge  is  only  15  cents  per  car. 
There  Is  not  a  great  amount  Involved  to 
the  highway  user  in  this  But  the  main 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  tliat  prac- 
tically all  the  funds  that  the  city  has 
diverted  to  the  general  funds  of  the  city 
have  been  used  for  the  highway  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  GeayJ 
and  I  have  been  talking  about. 


Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  You  say  that  practically 
all  have  been  diverted  for  that  use? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  could  almost  say  all 
of  it  has.  The  amount  that  these  ap- 
proaches represent  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  the  city  has  collected  from 
the  diverted  funds. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  What  other  use  was 
made  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  doubt  if  they  had  any 
of  this  amount  left  over  for  other  use 
because,  as  I  stat«d,  the  city's  share  of 
the  highway  approaches  in  the  last  3 
years  has  been  well  over  $5  million, 
whereas  the  city  has  only  taken  off  about 
$3  million  In  this  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
gentleman  Is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  further  clarifica- 
Uon? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  approaches  In 
Chester,  ni..  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  are 
built  only  pursuant  to  congressional  ac- 
tion, provided  there  should  be  restric- 
tions on  the  expenditures  of  these  funds, 
but  included  in  those  expenditures  were 
four  existing  approaches  to  new  bridges. 
That  Is  not  the  matter  in  contest,  nor 
would  it  be  in  the  future.  They  had  a 
right  to  build  approaches  in  the  past  and 
will  in  the  future  It  is  using  funds  for 
other  purposes  that  my  amendment 
would  prevent. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  other  body  did  not  in- 
clude the  language  in  the  bill,  and  I 
would  certainly  be  amenable  to  clarifica- 
tion in  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  GRAY.  I  might  point  out  for  the 
Information  of  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
skepticism  as  to  how  the  money  would 
be  used-  The  committee  took  this  into 
consideration.  The  bill  itself  calls  for 
public  accounting  of  all  funds,  both  as 
to  the  amortized  bonds  to  pay  off  the 
approaches  and  any  other  money  used 
for  a  useful  public  use.  So  we  do  tighten 
up  the  provision  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation requiring  public  accounting  for  all 
funds. 

I  should  think  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  would  wish  to  support  the 
bm. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  have  said  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  limit  the  use  of  the  funds 
for  highways  and  approaches  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  would  support  It,  but  I  could  not 
support  it  If  it  could  be  used  for  any 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  PRICE.  The  matter  could  be 
worked  on  in  conference. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman  that  I  felt  would 
accomplish  that,  but  the  gentleman 
would  not  accept  it.  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  opp<3se  the  request. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  did  not  have  much  time 
to  study  the  amendment  as  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  just  a  moment  ago.  I 
think  we  could  possibly  work  this  matter 
out  in  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses.  The  Senate  not  having  included 
it.  the  conferees  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it. 

I  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Gen- 
eral Bridge  Act  of  1946.  I  supported  that 
legislation.  I  do  not  feel  the  proposal 
In  section  105  will  set  a  precedent  cir- 
cumventing the  provisions  or  Intent  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  to  strike  section  105  from 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cr.mmerI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MOORE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  sup- 
port and  ask  your  consideration  of  H.R. 
18233  which  authorizes  the  construction, 
repair  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  other  purposes, 
for  among  these  projects  which  this  bill 
encompasses  Is  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Reservoir  on  the  West  Fork  River  in 
West  Virginia.  Your  records  will  reveal 
many  representations  by  me,  civic  orga- 
nizations, and  city,  county,  and  State 
ofBcials  from  my  State  of  West  Virginia, 
urging  approval  of  this  undertaking. 

As  far  back  as  1936  and  1938,  the 
Comprehensive  Flood  Control  Acts  au- 
thorized a  reservoir  on  the  West  Fork 
River  between  Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  and 
Weston,  W,  Va.,  as  an  element  of  the 
reservoir  system  for  the  protection  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Upper  Ohio  River 
Valley.  This  reservoir,  known  as  the 
West  Fork  Reservoir,  was  strongly  op- 
posed locally  because  of  valuable  land 
taking  that  would  be  involved.  Con- 
sequently, in  1955,  Congress  authorized 
an  investigation  for  an  alternate  site  for 
a  reservoir  on  the  West  Fork  River. 
This  investigation  indicated  the  feasi- 
bility of  providing  a  reservoir,  referred 
to  as  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir, 
for  fiood  control  and  low-llow  regula- 
tion about  5  miles  upstream  from 
Weston,  a  city  over  the  years  whose 
Inhabitants  have  long  sufTered  from 
spring  floods  which  have  inundated  a 
large  portion  of  the  community,  also  in- 
cluded in  the  project  a  source  of  water 
supply  which  required  loc.^l  contribu- 
tion. However,  action  toward  comple- 
tion of  the  investigation  and  report  was 
suspended  pending  determination  of  the 
ability  of  local  interests  to  participate  in 
the  cost  of  the  project  because  of  this 
added  feature, 

I  have  strongly  advocated  this  project 
for  many  years,  and  was  gratified  when 
funds  were  Included  in  the  public  worlts 
appropriation  bill  for  fl.scal  1963  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000  for  initiating  the  up- 


dating of  the  report  on  the  West  Fork 
River  which  was  begun  In  January  1963, 
and  completed  during  the  summer  of 

1964. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  deter- 
mined that  the  project  will  produce  $1.70 
in  benefits,  including  prevention  of  flood 
damage,  water  supply,  water  quality  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement for  every  dollar  of  Federal 
cost.  Following  the  issuance  of  this  care- 
ful, objective  study,  I  urgently  recom- 
mended favorable  action  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  It  Is  therefore  my 
purpose  In  appearing  before  you  today  to 
urge  action  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  quick  reference  of  the  same  to  the 
Public  Works  Conmilttee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  will 
expeditiously  approve  this  House  bill  and 
the  projects  contained  therein  and  that 
the  President  will  sign  this  authorization. 
In  that  event,  our  efforts  for  the  future 
must  be  focused  on  appropriation  of 
funds  for  planning  and  construction.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  with  a  clear 
manifestation  of  support  from  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia,  these  efforts  will 
succeed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  will 
be  called  upon  early  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
planning  and  construction.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this,  I  have  today  directed  a  letter 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  asking  them  to 
advise  me  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  that  are  required  to  get  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  underway. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Reservoir  is  a 
vital  element  In  the  national  program  of 
accelerated  development  of  water  re- 
sources. For  West  Virginia,  he  project 
will  provide  Important  protection  against 
flooding  along  the  West  Fork  River— 
notably,  for  the  cities  of  Weston  and 
Clarksburg — and  it  will  contribute  to  re- 
duction of  flood  heights  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Ohio  Rivers.  It  will  provide 
water  supply  storage  essential  to  indus- 
trial expansion  and  community  growth. 
It  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  al- 
leviation of  water  pollution  problems  for 
Clarksburg  and  other  communities  in 
the  area.  Its  recreational  values  also  are 
highly  slgnlflcarut,  since  it  will  provide  an 
artificial  lake  of  some  2,500  acres  in  ex- 
tent for  boating,  fishing,  and  swlmmmg. 
As  a  stimulus  to  economic  growth  and 
accompanying  job  opportmities.  it  will 
play  a  great  part  In  the  future  of  West 
Virginia,  contributing  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

I  call  upon  the  Committee  today  to 
consider  carefully  what  this  one  installa- 
tion can  mean  to  residents  of  the  coun- 
ties In  West  Virginia  which  are  affected. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  benefits  to 
be  realized  are  highly  desirable,  and  I 
know  of  no  more  direct  way  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  and  development 
of  an  area  which  at  this  time  sorely 
needs  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  aware  that  any  under- 
taking of  this  type  which  truly  can  be 
identified  as  a  progressive  step  toward 
meeting  some  of  the  problems  of  the  area 


it  touches  and  carries  witb  it  a  corres- 
lX)nding  ii^nalty;  that  is  to  say,  wide 
disagreement  among  the  local  people 
manifests  itself  as  to  location  of  such  a 
project,  the  selection  of  damsite  and  the 
attendant  loss  of  valuable  farm^land. 
However,  in  this  particular  in.stance. 
having  weighed  verj-  carefully  the  bene- 
fits which  will  acrue  to  the  people  of  this 
area.  I  have  and  I  do  in  good  conscience 
urge  you  to  support  H.R.  18233  in  order 
that  this  project  may  get  underway. 

Ln  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
alert  the  Committee  that  the  remarks  I 
made  earlier  in  the  day  with  respect  to 
matters  in  difference  between  this  body 
and  the  other  body,  which  arose  out  of 
a  conference  reix)rt  on  matters  of  the 
Cuban  refugees,  still  apply.  Even  though 
I  have  in  this  bill  which  we  are  consid- 
ering $34.5  million  which  is  so  very  much 
needed  in  my  congressional  district,  I  do 
not  feel  in  good  conscience  I  can  say  I 
would  not  object  to  the  substitution  of 
the  Senate  bill  in  this  instance,  merely 
because  there  is  in  it  a  project  in  my 
district. 

In  pood  conscience,  and  of  the  same 
high  principle  as  explained  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  earlier,  the  matters 
still  remain  unresolved,  and  while  I  do 
commend  this  project  to  the  House  for 
consideration,  I  will,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  object  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Senate  bill, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  The  matter  the 
gentleman  says  is  being  held  up  in  the 
Senate  does  not  pertain  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  its  work,  does  it? 
Mr.  MOORE.  No.  May  I  say  the  mat- 
ter involved  some  40  individual  Members 
of  this  House,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Cuban  "refugees. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  point  I  was 
getting  at  is.  It  was  not  a  public  works 
piece  of  legislation  nor  did  it  involve  in 
any  way  intransigence  or  failure  to  co- 
operate between  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Public  Works? 

Mr.  MOORE.  None  whatsoever.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  po.sed  that  question. 
I  have  never  had  anything  but  the  high- 
est of  cooperation  from,  and  in  addition, 
admiration  for  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
its  entire  membership.  The  cooperation 
has  been  exemplary. 

Li  no  way  were  my  remarks  to  be  con- 
strued as  talking  In  any  adverse  way 
either  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee  of 
the  other  body  or  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Work.s. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  recon-sider  his  announcement 
with  reference  to  his  intentions  on  the 
bill,  because  I  believe  in  a  very  substan- 
tial way  it  would  be  self-defeating  to 
obstruct  something  on  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching agreement  with  the  Senate  in 
order  to  carry  out  an  objective  in  a  to- 
tally unrelated  field  of  legislation 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  .say,  in  resfwnse, 
that  was  exactly  the  position  the  House 
conferees  yesterday  had  with  respect  to 
another  piece  of  legislation. 

After  a  bargain  had  been  struck,  the 
other  body  or  a  Member  thereof  changed 
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the  p<-'6itJon.  after  the  House  had  given 
up  Its  position  In  a  particular  area  of  the 
legislation  In  conference 

This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  have  the 
other  body  keep  an  agreement  which  was 
made  in  good  faith  with  the  conferees  of 
this  House.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  would  not  want  the  con- 
ferees of  this  House  to  be  downgraded 
In  any  conference,  when  an  agreement 
has  been  made  In  good  faith,  and  to  And 
that  for  reasons  unknown  a  dlflerent  set 
of  facts  seem  to  now  prevail,  after  the 
conference  report  has  been  signed  by  the 
conferees  of  the  House. 

Mr  KDMONDSON  I  beUeve  If  the 
gentle::  .in  were  dealing  with  the  same 
indhlc!  .als  and  the  same  committees,  he 
might  ;  .ive  a  real  point  in  what  he  Is 
proposing  to  do.  but  he  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  put  leverage  on  the  same  people 
with  this  bill  by  what  he  is  proposing 
to  do. 

Mr  MOORE  May  I  say  that  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  the  gentleman 
who  has  the  lever  on  the  other  side  will 
be  a  member  of  the  conference  on  this 
bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordincly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iHR.  18233)  authorizing  the  con- 
.structlon.  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1053.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tho  q-iestion  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr>^l■l^^   to   MCOMMIT   OfTDUD   BT    Ma     CHAMBB 

Mr  CRAMER     Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPE,\KER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  tho  b: IP 

M;-    CRAMER 
its  prese.ir  form 

The  SPEAKER 
t.'-f  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  C8AMx«  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  132;;3  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
v'.ih  •nstn\ctior\3  tn  report  It  back  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment:  Page  5  rtrlke 
out  line  !'>  and  all  that  follows  through  and 
Including  line  5  on  pa^e  7  aad  Insert  in  Ueu 
there<jf  the  following: 

'Sw-  105.  Notwithstanding  any  provtcloa 
In  the  Qeneral  Bridge  Act  of  1940  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  expenditure,  before 
October  22.  1966,  of  toll  revenues  which  were 
derlvnl  from  the  operation  and  iise  nf  the 
bridge  constructed  across  the  ICaalaalppt 
River  by  the  city  of  Ea3t  Saint  Louis.  rilno:8, 
pursuant  to  Public  Iwiw  >i39.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  (60  Stat  891)  and  the  brld«e  con- 
structed a*;rosa  the  Mlaalssippl  River  by  the 
city  of  Chester,  nilnola,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  191  Seventy-sixth  Congress  i  .53  Stat 
10581  and  Public  L*w  8A-«t3.  Elgnty-flfth 
Congress  f7a  Stat.  356).  shall  rv.  .aw';!  to  the 
sattent  th.it  such  toll  revenues  *>■'-  -.ipended 


I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
The  Clerk  will  report 


for  a  proper  public  purpoae  and  that  such 
expenditures  were  lawful  under  applicable 
State  law." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alat)ama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER-  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  13.  noes  37. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Serpreant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  89.  nays  196.  not  voting  147. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  380) 
YEAS— 80 


Andrews. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.  Ottlnger 

N  Dak 

Dwyer 

Pelly 

Arenda 

Erlenborn 

Plmlc 

Ashb.'xtok 

PrelLnKhuysen 

Poff 

Bates 

Orover 

Qule 

Battln 

Oubser 

Quttlen 

Bell 

Ourney 

Held.  ni. 

Betts 

Hall 

Held  N  Y. 

Bow 

Hal  pern 

ReJfel 

Brock 

Harsha 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Broomfleld 

Harvey,  Mich 

Rooney.  NY. 

Brovhlll,  N  C. 

Horton 

Rooney.  Pa. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Rumsfeld 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Baylor 

Burton.  Utah 

Jonas 

Sfhwelker 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Kur.kel 

Shrlver 

Cahll! 

Kupferman 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Langen 

Smith.  Calif, 

Clancy 

Latta 

Springer 

Clauaen, 

I.lrwomb 

Teague.  Calif. 

DonH. 

McCIory 

Utt 

Cleveland 

McDade 

Waldle 

Collier 

MacOregor 

Watson 

Conte 

ItUthlas 

Whalley 

Corbet  t 

Mlnshall 

Widnall 

Cramer 

Mtze 

Wilson,  Bob 

Curtln 

Moore 

Wyatt 

CurtU 

MorM 

Wydler 

Da<rue 

Morton 

Younger 

Dole 

Moaher 

Dowdy 

Nelsen 
NAYS— 196 

Adrl:»bbo 

Dlir^s 

Grtfflths 

Anderson. 

Dlngell 

H»Beii.  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Donobue 

Hamilton 

Andrews. 

Dom 

Hanley 

George  W 

Dow 

Hardy 

Annunzio 

Downing 

Hathaway 

Ashley 

DrilskJ 

Hays 

Aahmore 

edmondson 

Hechler 

Bandstra 

Edwards,  La 

Henderson 

Ban-eft 

rverett 

HiTlong 

Beck  worth 

Fallon 

Holland 

Bennett 

Parbsteln 

HiUl 

Bingham 

Parnsley 

Ichord 

Blatnik 

Pascell 

Jarman 

Bona 

Peuhan 

Jennings 

Boland 

Mood 

Joelaoa 

Brudemas 

l-'jvi:ty 

Johnson.  Calif 

Bmoks 

Pord 

Jnh>  son   Okla 

Burke 

WlUlam  D. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Burleson 

Pouritaiu 

J.Jnes  Mo 

Burton.  Calif. 

Praaer 

Karsten 

Brrne  Pa 

P-ledel 

Karth 

Cabell 

Pxilton.  Pa 

Kastenmeler 

Callan 

Puiton.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Carey 

GalUs^h.r 

Kelly 

Caery 

r>i»-mat2 

K"ogh 

OeUer 

Oath  in  Ks 

King.  Dtah 

CbeU 

Oett^s 

KIucv!?ngkl 

aark 

OLalmo 

Kor':ei{ay 

Oonyer» 

Olbth)na 

Kreba 

Culver 

OUbert 

Landrum 

Cunningham 

GllliKan 

Leggett 

Doddarlo 

Gonzalez 

Lennon 

Daniels 

Orabowskl 

txirig.  La. 

Dawspn 

Gray 

L  >nK.  Md. 

de  la  Oarza 

Green,  Greg. 

McDowell 

DelAaay 

Qrefn.  Pm 

McOrath 

Dent 

OHder 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Pickle 

Slack 

Machen 

Pike 

Smith.  Iowa 

Madden 

Poage 

Smith.  Va. 

MahoQ 

Powell 

Staggers 

Marsh 

Price 

St&lbaum 

Matthews 

Puclnski 

Steed 

May 

Race 

Stubblefleld 

Mills 

Redlln 

Teague.  Tex, 

Mlnlsh 

Rees 

Tenzer 

Monagan 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Tuck 

Moorhead 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Tupper 

Morris 

Rodino 

Tuten 

Morrison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Udall 

Multer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphy,  m. 

Ronan 

Vanlk 

Murphy.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Vlgorlto 

Watcher 

Roetenkowskl 

Vivian 

Nedzl 

Rouah 

Waggonner 

O'Brien 

Roybal 

Weltner 

OHara.  HI 

Ryan 

White.  Tex. 

GHara.  Mich. 

Satterfleld 

Whitten 

Glson,  Minn. 

St  Germain 

Williams 

ONeUl.  Mass. 

St  Onge 

WUson. 

Passman 

Scheuer 

Charies  H. 

Patman 

Scott 

Wris;ht 

Patten 

Sec rest 

Yates 

Pepper 

Selden 

Young 

Perkins 

Sickles 

Zablockl 

Phllbin 

Slkes 

NOT  VOTXNO— 147 

Abbltt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Murray 

Abemethy 

Puqua 

Nix 

Adair 

Ooodell 

OKonskl 

Adams 

Oreigg 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Albert 

Gross 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Pool 

Andrews. 

Haley 

Purcell 

Glenn 

Halleck 

Randall 

Asplnall 

Hanna 

Helnecke 

Ayres 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Resnick 

Baring 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Reuss 

Belcher 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Berry 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Roberta 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Roblson 

Bolton 

Hubert 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

HelstoskI 

Roncallo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hicks 

Roudeb\ish 

Brown.  Clar- 

Hollfleld 

Schlsler 

ence  J  .  Jr. 

Howard 

Schmldhauser 

Callaway 

Hungate 

Schneebell 

Cameron 

Huot 

Senncr 

Carter 

Irwin 

Shipley 

Chamberlain 

Jacobs 

Slsk 

Clawaon.  Del 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  NY. 

Clevenger 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stafford 

Cohelan 

Keith 

Stanton 

Colmer 

King.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Conable 

King,  NY. 

St  rat  ton 

Cooley 

Klrwan 

Sullivan 

Corman 

Laird 

Sweeney 

Craley 

Love 

Talcott 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Davis.  Wis. 

McCulloch 

Thomas 

Denton 

McEwen 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Derwlnskl 

McFall 

Thompson.  Tex 

Devlne 

McMillan 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Mackay 

Todd 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Mackle 

Toll 

Dyal 

MaUllard 

Trimble 

Edwards.  Ala 

Martin.  Ala. 

Tunney 

Edwards.  Calif 

Martin.  Mass. 

tniman 

Ellsworth 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walker.  Miss 

Evans.  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Walker.  N,  Mex. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Watklns 

Parnum 

Michel 

WRttS 

Flndley 

Miller 

White.  Idaho 

Pino 

Mink 

Whltener 

Pi.sher 

Moeller 

Willis 

Flynt 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Foley 

Moss 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

JecteQ. 
The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

October  19,  1966 
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pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr  Denton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr  Moss  with  Mr  Relnecke 

Mr  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr   Hicks  with  Mr  Michel. 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr  Laird. 

Mr  Abernethy  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Pino. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Del  Clawsoo. 


Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr   Edwards  of 
.Miibama. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Glenn  .Andrews. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr  Bray.       -> 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Erown  of 
ihlo. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 

Mr.  HelstoskI  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mass.achusetts. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr    Davis  of  Wls- 
insln. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebniska 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Rouciebush. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Ml.'iflssippl. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  Carter. 
.Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr,  Callaway. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McPall. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr    Ed- 
wards of  California. 
Mr,  Huot  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Morgan.  I 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Whltener.        ' 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr  Moeller  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Pool. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 
Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Parnum  with  Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  WllUs. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Todd  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  chanued 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  \xite  wa^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \va.s  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIR.  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  WORKS  ON 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  FOR  NAVI- 
GATION. FLOOD  CONTROL.  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 
Mr,    FALLON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous   consent  for   thr   immediate 


consideration  of  the  bill  tS.  3906)  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purpose.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  MOORE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob.jcct. 

Tae  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENTING  TO  THE  ENTRY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  INTO  A  BUS 
TAXATION  PRORATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  the  followinEr 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  13935)  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  re- 
lating to  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity  as  set  forth  in  title  II  of  the 
act  of  April  14,  1965  (79  Stat.  60).  and 
consented  to  by  Congress  in  that  act  and 
In  the  act  of  November  1,  1965  i79  Stat. 
1157): 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2321) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
13935)  to  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  become  a  party 
to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation 
proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  in  title 
11  of  the  Act  of  April  14,  1965  (79  Stat.  60). 
and  consented  to  by  Congress  In  that  Act 
and  In  the  Act  of  November  1,  1965  (79  Stat. 
1157),  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Us 
amendment  to  H.R.  13935. 

Emanuel  Cellek, 

E.  E.  VflLLIS, 

Herbert  Tenzer, 
William  M.  McCr-LLocH, 
Richard  H.  Poff. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
Everett   M.   Dihksen. 
Roman  L.  HRUSK,^. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR.  13935)  to  give  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  M.-ussa- 
chusetts  to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement 
relating  to  bus  taxation  proration  and  rec- 
iprocity as  set  forth  in  title  n  of  the  act  of 
April  14.  1965  (79  Stat,  60),  and  consented 
to  by  Congress  In  that  act  and  In  the  act  of 
November  1.  1965  (79  SUt.  1157),  subTilt 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 


ferees and  recommended  In  the  accomp)any- 
Uig  conference  report: 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  13935  with  an 
amendment.  The  House  disagreed  to  the 
amendment  and  requested  a  conference;  the 
Senate   then   agreed    to  the   conference. 

H.R.  13935  as  It  passed  the  House  contained 
two  sections.  Section  1  grants  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Stete  of  Massachusetts 
t.o  become  a  party  to  an  agreement  relating 
to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as 
set  forth  In  title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14. 
1965  (79  Stat.  60).  and  consented  to  by 
Congress  in  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  No- 
vember 1,  1965  (79  Stat.  1157).  Section  2 
resenes  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  act.  Sections  i  and  2  of  H.R.  13935  are 
not  In  disagreement. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  the  follow- 
ing new  section  3  to  H.R.  13935,  which  would 
amend  section  206(a)  of  title  II  of  the  Wax 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App..  sec.  2017e(a) )  : 

"(a)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award  under  this  title,  (1)  there  shall  be 
added  to  and  made  a  part  of  such  award  an 
amount  of  interest  computed  at  a  simple 
rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  the  loss  or  losses  with  respect  to  which 
the  award  is  made  to  the  date  of  the  award, 
and  (2)  there  shall  be  deducted  all  amounts 
the  claimant  has  received  on  account  of  the 
same  loss  or  losses  with  respect  to  which  the 
award  is  made. 

"(b)  The  heading  of  section  206  of  such 
title  II  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•DED^CTlo.^^s  IN  Making  Aw.'^rds;  Allowance 
OF  Interest.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  efTectlve  as  of 
October  22.  1962.  The  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  of  the  United  States 
shall  recertify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (as 
amended  by  subsections  lai  and  (b)  )  the 
amount  of  all  awards  certified  bv  It  under 
such  title  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  make  payments  on  account  of  such 
awards,  with  Interest  as  herein  provided,  in 
the  manner  and  order  of  prloritv  prescribed 
by  Section  213(a)    of  this  title.'" 

The    conference    report    recommends   that 
the  Senate  recede  from  this  amendment. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
E.  E.  Willis. 
Herbert  Tenzer, 
William    M.    McCitlloch, 
Richard  H.  Poff, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'=k 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  13935. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  ;Mr.  Celler]? 

Mr.  POFF.  Ml-.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I 
object  only  for  the  purpose  that  it  might 
expedite  the  movement  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  if  the  matter  were 
first  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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.V.  ■  - 


v,a.s  defeated.     An  amendment  will 
:!ried  wiicn  llie  bill  is  tieing  discussed 


The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 

Florida  is  recotnlzpd  fnr  .S  minntps: 


all  parts  of  the  world,  t-o  talk  about  water 

T'^rriCrrQ  rtT  c       r»r%W     1*      A\A     ^^+      nr^r.*      ♦V.rt     TT   O 


•sWnt  th  1-.  »'j  n  toil  rev«nuee  w«re  expended 


Del»n<T 
Dent 


Orldar 


Men  ml  h 
Ucvickmr 


Mr.  MaUunaga  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Riven  ol  Alaak&  witb  Mr.  Del  CUwion. 


uimnunous  consent  for   the   immediate     effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con-     tlon  of  objection. 


A.  vovi.  V  a~ 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectlcn  to 
the  re<]uest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  »a5  no  objection. 

The  C'.e.-k:  read  the  statement. 

Mr  CEI.LKR  i  during  the  reading  of 
the  statement '  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  .statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPE.\KER  Without  obJec:lon, 
It  Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CEI.r.FR  Mr  Speaker,  this  ia  a 
very  simple  matter  The  House  passed 
HR  1J'j35.  consenting  to  the  entry  of 
Massacnusetts  Into  a  bus  taxation  pro- 
ration agreement.  The  Senate  then 
passed  a  blU  with  an  amendment  that 
w£is  nongermane  and  the  House  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendment  and  requested 
a  conference. 

A  conference  was  a^rreed  to  and  the 
conference  now  recommends  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment. 
The  Senate  has  Just  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report,  so  there  Is  no  longer  any 
controversy  concerning  the  House- 
passed  measure. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  prevloua  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  'Jie 
table. 


trlct  of  Columbia  and  other  actlvlUea 
chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for 
other  purpoees  " 


GENERAL   LKAVK    i  lj  EXTEND 

Mr  CEIXER  Mr  Speaker,  I  f^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Ju^st  adopted. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection. 


BORDER  HICfHW.AV— EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  submitted  a  con- 
ference report  and  statement  on  the  till 
<HR  11555'  to  provide  a  border  highway 
long  the  US  bank  of  the  Rio  Orande  In 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Chamlzal  boundary  dLspute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  ronference 
on  the  dlsa^rreelng  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bin  'HR  9167)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
17636 >  entitled  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dla- 


PROVIDINa  iX)R  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 167  TO  ENABLE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  HOLD 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  WATER  FOR  PEACE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1967.  AND 
AUTHORIZE  AN  APPROPRIATION 
THEREFOR 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1063,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rn   1063 

Reaolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  la  order  to  move  that 
the  House  r«K>tve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ  Res  187)  to  enable  the  Dnlted 
States  to  organize  and  hold  an  International 
Conference  on  Water  ftir  Peace  In  the  United 
States  In  1907  and  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion therefor.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  b«  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Porsign  Affairs,  the  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  Ove-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  tat 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port  the  Joint  rsBdutlon  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendnaents  thereto  to  final  pasaage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  oa«  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  \Ux.  Young  1,  la  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes'  time  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  IMr.  QuillknI, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1063 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167  to  enable  the  United 
SUtes  to  organize  and  hold  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in 
the  United  States  In  1967  and  authorize 
an  appropriation  therefor. 

On  October  7,  1965.  President  Johnson 
announced  to  the  delegates  at  the  First 
International  Symposium  on  Water  De- 
salination that  the  United  States  would 
Join  In  a  massive  cooperative  Interna- 
tional effort  to  And  solutions  for  mans 
water  problems  "  Among  the  specifics  of 
his  proposal  was  the  suggestion  that 
there  be  convoked  a  "great  conference  to 
deal  with  all  the  world's  water  problems." 

On  May  31,  1968,  tlie  Department  of 
State  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  which  would  enable 
the  UjS.  Government  to  organize  and 
hold    an    International    Conference   on 


Water  for  Peace  at   Washington,  Dc 
during  the  month  of  May  1967. 

Responsibility  for  the  preparation  c; 
the  technical  and  substantive  aspect,s  o! 
the  International  Conference  has  bee:. 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  i..^ 
tenor  OrganlzaUonal  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities  for  the  Conferenc. 
will  be  assumed  by  the  Department  T; 
State  A  Secretary  General  for  the  Iv'- 
temational  Conference  has  been  desig- 
nated. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  an  Inu.--- 
natlonal  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
to  be  held  at  Washington  In  May  1967 
the  precise  dates  to  be  determined  later 
The  proposed  International  Confer 
ence  will  provide  a  forum  for  discus.sion 
and  consultation  which  will  help  sti:n- 
ulate  planning  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment at  £ill  levels  of  government.  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  actloris  to 
solve  water  problems,  and  the  possible 
establishment  of  a  worldwide  water  fc- 
peace  program. 

Present  planning  provides  for  an  in- 
ternational exposition  on  the  world's 
water  problems  as  part  of  the  Conference 
program,  t.3  Include  exhibits  from  in- 
ternational organizations,  both  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental,  govern- 
ments participating  in  the  Conference, 
and  privatt-  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1063  in  order  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  167  may  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lUce 
to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  in  the  In- 
formation or  knowledge  that  was  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  RuJe.s  it 
was  recalled  that  this  House  by  a  previ- 
ous action  defeated  a  similar  resolution 
for  an  international  water  conference  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  rules 
of  suspension,  by  a  rather  considerable 
vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  Information 
was  made  known  to  us  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  defeated  under  suspension  be- 
cause it  did  not  get  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  but  I  understand  that  It  did 
get  a  substantial  majority  vote. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  had  received  that  knowledge  or 
other  Information  and  that  It  was  made 
available  to  them  before  passing  out  this 
rule  and  that  It  had  this  Information 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  assurance 
that  the  committee  did  have  this  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 
Qun-LKN  I . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  ably  described 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

This  resolution,  Hou.se  Resolution  1063, 
when  adopted  would  make  It  in  order  to 
consider  the  Senate  joint  resolution— 
S.J  Res.  167 — with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate under  an  open  rule. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]  stated,  this  bill  was 
considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules 


and  was  defeated.  An  amendment  will 
be  offered  when  the  bill  is  being  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  reducing  the 
amount  from  $1,200,000  to  $900,000. 

M  the  distinguLshed  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  I  said,  when  this  was  be- 
ing discussed  under  suspension,  it  was  a 
\x:&ce  on  the  water  program,  and  I  would 
Uke  to  say  at  this  late  hour  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  being  asked 
U)  bail  out  the  Executive  for  obligating 
the  Government  to  hold  this  water  for 
peace  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  request  for  time 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167  >  to  enable  the 
Dnlted  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace  In  the  United  States  in  1967  and 
authorize  an  appropriation  therefore,  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
r.orlda? 

-Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  to 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  If 
under  the  procedure  he  proposes  he  will 
allow  adequate  time  to  discuss  the  meas- 
ure without  moving  to  limit  the  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Time  for  recognition 

will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Chair 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  state 

that  if  the  request  is  granted,  the  time 

will  be  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  understand  that.  I 
am  inquiring  if  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Intends  to  make  any  early 
motion  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  have  no  such  inten- 
tion, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  The 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  debated,  and 
the  gentleman's  viewpoint  and  others 
have  been  very  much  expressed.  I  have 
no  intention  to  cut  ofT  your  discussion  of 
the  matter  or  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

AMXNDMXNT     OTT%KTD     BY      MH       FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FAScnt.:  On 
Pftge  2,  line  8.  strike  out  '■«1.200,000"  and  In- 
sert la  lieu  thereof  "$900,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
Words. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  this  measure  was 
before  this  body  on  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules,  at  which  time  the  original  au- 
thorization was  then  $1,200,000.  But  by 
the  amendment  just  adopted  we  author- 
ized $900,000  for  the  calling  of  this  in- 
ternational Conference  to  be  held  next 
year. 

As  all  of  us  here  know,  a  majority  voted 
for  the  resolution  at  the  time  it  was  con- 
sidered under  suspension,  and  because 
this  international  Conference  Is  called 
for  May  of  next  year,  we  sought,  re- 
quested and  obtained  a  rule  for  final  ac- 
tion by  this  body  at  this  session. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  water  prob- 
lems around  the  world.  At  this  particu- 
lar stage  in  history  when  we  are  making 
every  effort  with  the  Asian  countries, 
where  water  is  really  a  basic  and  major 
problem,  an  International  conference  of 
this  kind  on  these  problems  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  as 
the  host  Government  to  bring  experts 
and  to  ask  both  those  In  government  and 
technical  people  to  attend  a  conference 
in  an  important  area  of  international 
problems  on  which  agreement  and  ad- 
vance is  possible. 

It  is  expected  that  every  phase  of  water 
problems,  both  here  and  around  the 
world,  win  be  considered  in  broad  scope. 
Delegates  coming  from  other  countries 
will  be  expected  to  pay  their  own  way. 
However,  some  of  the  authorization  funds 
will  be  used  for  travel  for  particular  peo- 
ple which  the  United  States  would  like  to 
have  and  who  otherwise  could  not  make 
arrangements  themselves. 

But  basically  and  fundamentally  the 
authorization  will  be  expended  for  the 
normal  purposes  of  holding  a  Conference 
of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
original  figure  which  was  given  as  an 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  holding  this  Con- 
ference was  based  and  projected  as  an 
estimate  against  the  cost  of  previous 
International  Conferences  such  as  the 
Third  Conference  on  Atoms  for  Peace, 
which  cost  the  U.S.  Government  as  the 
host  Government  approximately  $1,300,- 
000.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  the  original 
figure  of  the  estimate  in  this  resolution 
was  within  the  ballpark,  but  because 
some  feeling  of  dissent  had  arisen  with 
respect  to  that  figure,  we  offered  the 
amendment  to  cut  it  to  $900,000  and  this 
body  has  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
amendment  which  I  offered. 

I  would  urge  that  the  majority  who 
supported  this  measure  originally  when 
It  came  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
will  again  support  this  measure  so  that 
this  very  important  international  Con- 
ference on  a  major  problem  confronting 
the  people  of  the  world  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  House 
should  be  aware  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  this  particular  proposal  was 
generated.  Last  year  in  Washington, 
without  this  kind  of  legislation,  without 
this  kind  of  appropriation,  a  conference 
was  held  on  some  kind  of  an  Interna- 
tional bsisls,  to  which  people  came  from 


all  parts  of  the  world,  to  talk  about  water 
programs,  and  it  did  not  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  $1.2  million,  and  it  did  not 
cost  $900,000,  but  it  allowed  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  come  down  and  talk 
to  all  of  these  people. 

Spontaneously  in  his  remarks  he  said, 
"Now,  you  all  come  hack  next  year." 

That  is  the  genesis  of  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Also,  part  of  the  genesis  of  this  legis- 
lation, is  the  constant  sloganism  of  the 
White  House,  using  the  words  "for  peace" 
as  a  closing  phrase  on  any  program  that 
seems  to  be  dubious  or  otherwise  diflScult 
to  get  across. 

So  we  have  a  water-for-peace  program 
that  is  in  our  ears  constantly  as  a  Great 
Society  slogan. 

This  Conference  has  not  been  well 
thought  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  Nations  was  asked  to  conduct 
this  Conference  this  year  under  its  aus- 
pices, and  said,  "No.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  have  any  money  to  do  so.  In 
the  second  place,  we  do  not  have  any 
time  to  do  so."  I  believe  that  is  a  fairly 
good  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
Conference  assessed  by  the  largest  inter- 
national agency  in  the  world. 

I  believe  the  Members  might  be  inter- 
ested in  how  the  $900,000  is  going  to  be 
spent. 

There  will  be  $15,583  spent  in  wages 
and  compensation  for  people  to  put  on 
the  9-day  affair. 

There  will  be  $41,200  to  pay  travel  and 
per  diem  of  persons  from  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, special  experts,  translators,  and 
interpreters. 

There  will  be  another  $8,751  spent  for 
transportation  ol  things,  whatever  that 
means — according  to  Department  of 
State  budget  amendments,  I  suppose 
exhibits,  and  so  forth. 

For  rent,  communications,  and  utili- 
ties, $105,000  win  be  spent.  I  suppose 
a  good  part  of  that  will  go  to  the  Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel,  because  that  is  where 
this  Conference  is  going  to  be  conducted. 
Instead  of  in  the  Interdepartmental 
Auditorium,  where  it  was  conducted  last 
time,  without  paying  rent  to  any  outside 
source. 

It  will  cost  $374,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
just  to  print  and  to  reproduce  the  pa- 
pers that  are  expected  to  be  offered, 
2.000  sets,  10  voliunes,  688  pages  each 
volume. 

Then  there  will  be  other  services  that 
will  cost  another  $310,466,  such  as  the 
installation  of  platforms  and  partitions, 
the  design  of  U.S.  displays,  and  con- 
tracts with  people  of  the  secretarial  staff 
to  keep  up  the  operation.  That  last  will 
amount  to  $155,000  of  the  $310,466  of 
this  classification. 

Supplies  and  materials  will  cost  $25,- 
000.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  supply  or  materialize,  but  $25,000  for 
1,200  conferees  is  a  lot  of  supplies  and 
materials. 

I  am  sorry  that  our  colleague  from 
Iowa  is  not  present,  because  he  would 
find,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  this  same 
document,  an  item  of  representation  and 
entertainment,  $20,000.  That  is  the  so- 
called  booze  money.  $20,000  for  1,200 
conferees.    That  will  be  quite  a  party. 
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That  Is  what  tMs  bill  la  about  and  how 
It  came  about. 

Let  me  give  this  warning.  We  will  be 
called  on  next  year  not  for  $900.0(0.  or 
for  $1  2  million,  but  for  perhaps  $1  5  mil- 
lion or  $2  million,  to  put  on  another  one 
of  these  parties. 

I  t>elieve  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  real  reasons  I  am  standing 
here  today  to  make  a  record  Is  that  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  clear  and  definite,  as 
of  this  very  moment  we  are  consldt?rlng 
this  measure,  that  this  Is  not  golrig  to 
be  a  precedent  for  an  annual  free  party 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  1,200  people  from 
all  over  the  world  to  come  to  Washington 
to  laud  whoever  may  be  the  President 
as  a  hero  of  Water  for  Peace,  and  to  have 
$20,000  worth  of  representation  to  drink 
up,  and  to  have  a  nice  time  in  Washing- 
ton. 

My  vote  against  the  bill  will  be  ca^t  as 
an  Indication  that  enough  Is  enough  and 
no  You  all  come  back  next  year"  Invita- 
tion should  this  time  be  extended  to  the 
delegates  by  any  US.  official. 

Mr  P'RELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  previous 
.speakers  pointed  out,  the  hour  Is  ad- 
mittedly late  to  consider  leslslatlor  of 
thi.-;  kind.  It  was  Just  a  month  ago  that 
this  same  proposal  was  considered  under 
su.spenslon  of  the  rules.  It  has  been  some 
months  since  the  other  body  took  action 
approving  this  authorization.  It  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  had  tills 
matter  decided  before  now.  Nonethe  ess 
the  delay  does  not  seem  to  me  a  reason  to 
oppose  this  proposition. 

A3  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out.  what  Is  proposed  here  Is  a 
serious  discussion,  under  the  leadership 
1)1  the  United  Sutes.  with  experts  from 
a  1,'ieat  variety  of  countries  on  the  prob- 
lems that  all  countries  have  In  common 
with  respect  to  water.  There  Is  no  sug- 
gestion that  there  Is  to  be  an  annual 
free  party.  In  fact,  the  proposed  con- 
ft.T>^-ice  next  May  Is  not  going  to  be  f  ee 
for  the  participants.  The  delegates  fr  )m 
other  countries  will  pay  their  own  wiy. 
The  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  Unli,«d 
Sutes  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  will  be 
the  host  Government.  Inevitably  there 
will  be  necessary  expenses,  for  example, 
to  get  interpreters,  to  develop  publlca- 
tloni.  to  have  a  record  made  of  what  Is 
sa:d,  and  to  record  the  accomplishments 
and  recommendations  and  to  provide 
space  and  so  on 

I  might  say,  also,  with  respect  to  the 
repr»^sentation  allowance  that  what  Is 
being  suggested  here  Is  nothing  unusual. 
The  State  Department  plans  to  have  a 
reception  for  the  foreign  delegates  to 
this  conference,  and  also  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  someone  high  up  in  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  host  at  a  dinner  for 
these  delegates. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  title  "Water 
for  Peace  Conference"  Is  not  a  partic- 
ularly appropriate  one.  In  fact.  In  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  I  suggested  the  title 
was  not  a  happy  one.  What  Is  being 
proposed  is  not  simply  a  slogan  but  an 
mternatlonal  conference  on  water,  to 
discuss  a  variety  of  serious  topics  which 
many    countries   have    In    common.      I 
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might  say  that  this  conference  is  not 
going  to  be  put  on  without  planning 
ahead  In  fact,  considerable  planning 
has  already  been  done.  An  agenda  has 
been  developed  In  our  hearings  we  had 
an  Indication  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  discussed. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  of  these  problems.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal areas  of  study,  the  Department 
pointed  out,  will  be  the  planning  of  water 
resources.  Including  rural,  urban,  and 
industrial  water  supply.  Irrigation,  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  comprehensive 
river  basin  development. 

Another  section  will  be  devoted  to  Im- 
proving the  utilization  of  water  supply, 
new  sources  of  water,  and  water  quality 
Another  area  which  is  to  be  covered  Is 
education  and  training.  Including  the 
training  of  manpower,  and  education  on 
water  uses  as  well  as  International  edu- 
cation and  training.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  the  organizing,  development, 
and  operation  of  water  programs,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  very  complicated  legal 
and  financial  problems  connected  there- 
with. 

So.  In  brief,  what  is  being  proposed  Is 
a  conference  to  last  about  11  days  next 
May.  It  Is  to  be  held  in  Wa.«'.hln*;ton  as 
the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  place 
for  the  United  States  to  be  the  host  to 
an  international  conference.  The  costs 
envisaged  are  not  out  of  line.  In  fact, 
with  the  limitation  of  $900,000  now  pro- 
posed the  amount  will  be  somewhat 
under  what  has  been  spent  in  comparable 
Int^matlorml  conferences  where  this 
Government  has  been  the  host. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  be  perfectly  reasonable  for  this 
body  to  take  action.  A  majority  voted 
in  favor  of  this  resolution  last  month, 
but  because  It  was  called  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  required.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  this  legislation  was  not  accepted  at 
that  time.  We  should  now,  in  my  opin- 
ion, pass  and  approve  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mankind  has  many  seri- 
ous challenges  confronting  us  today  and 
In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  often  consult  with  my- 
self, as  to  the  best  way  In  which  I  can 
make  a  sUsht  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  come  back  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  at  all 
times  those  of  us  In  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, whether  on  the  legislative  or  the 
executive  side  of  Oaverrmjent.  have 
above  all.  got  to  retain  our  faith  and 
confidence  In  ourjplves. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  the  question  of  faith 
and  confidence  In  ourselves  may  nat  be 
so  directly  applicable  to  this  particular 
resolution,  as  to  the  serious  problems 
that  confront  us 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does 
have  a  relationship,  because  throughout 
the  world  there  are  ountless  millions  of 
human  beings,  human  beings  just  like 
you  and  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  fortunate  thing  about 
us — and  I  thank  God  that  I  was  born  in 


America  and  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  when  I  se« 
people  faced  with  starvation.  I  say  to 
myself.  "How  would  I  feel  if  I  were  in 
their  position?  They  did  not  know  they 
were  golnK  to  be  bom  into  tliis  or  that 
country,  any  more  than  I  did  or  an- 
one  here." 

Mr  Speaker,  that  question  addresses 
ltse!f  to  me,  and  the  question  as  con- 
tained In  this  bill  Is  how  would  I  fee!  If 
I  were  born  In  some  other  country,  not 
so  many  years  off,  where  there  was  a 
complete  lack  of  water. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  food  in  these 
United  States  and  we  are  aware  of  the 
lack  of  food  In  the  world  .situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  food  Is  nourishing.  We 
all  know  that  these  challenges  are  going 
to  Increase  and  maintain  their  demands 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Increased  population 
of  various  countries  brings  about  other 
problems  that  Increase  the  challenge  to 
those  of  us  who  look  ahead  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we.  in  our  own  little  hu- 
man way,  want  to  respond  with  all  our 
strengUi  to  overcome  our  weaknesses  and 
if  we  today  can  make  a  contribution  t« 
something  which  we  know  is  bound  ■ 
happen  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  not  so  nianv 
years  ago  when  the  upper  Colorado  lee- 
islatlon  was  up  for  consideration,  there 
was  a  lot  of  honest  misunderstanding 
about  It.  I  took  the  well  and  I  sup- 
ported it  from  the  angle  of  the  furnish- 
ing of  water  to  those  great  arid  and  dr. 
areas  of  the  country.  We  have  here  1. 
America  another  water  problem  wiL. 
reference  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal 
life,  whether  it  be  by  human  beings 
whether  It  be  by  animal  life,  or  whether 
it  be  in  the  use  of  the  soil,  keeping  it  fer- 
tile, which  provides  us  an  opportunity  to 
Increase  our  production  sharply  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  saw  what  might  have  "hap- 
pened to  a  great  metropolitan  area  like 
the  city  of  New  York  when  that  drought 
took  place  up  there,  and  the  fears- 
natural  fears — of  the  people  were  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  thing  happened 
last  year  In  other  parts  of  our  great 
country. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  only  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  country  but  It  Is  a  challenge 
to  ourselves  and  a  challenge  to  future 
Americans  and  to  the  people  throughout 
the  world  on  a  world  level. 

It  Is  a  great  challenge  to  human  beings 
In  India,  In  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  and  If 
we  can  make  marked  progress  In  this  im- 
portant field,  we  are  going  to  be  happier 
human  beings  because  of  what  we  have 
done. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
legislation  being  considered  today. 

We  should  be  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  We  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny 
and.  as  I  say,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
we  cannot  escape  it.  America  with  its 
blessings  from  God  and  its  powerful 
position  with  our  wonderful  Govern- 
ment— a  government  of  law.  not  of 
men — dedicated  to  the  service  of  human 
beings. 
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This  may  appear  to  be  a  minor  matter 
in  the  minds  of  some,  but  to  me  it  is  a 
ver>'  Important  matter  as  a  result  of 
what  can  flow  from  natural  and  probable 
consequences  of  this  media  of  dedicated 
persons  from  all  over  the  world  concen- 
trating on  this,  and  trying  to  make  con- 
tributions. 

Out  of  that  contribution  come.'<  bene- 
fit to  mankind. 

We  have  the  desaltatlon  program,  and 
what  wonderful  results  can  flow  from 
that  when  we  are  able  to  produce  that 
type  of  water,  and  make  it  economically 
feasible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon   B.   John.son — and    I    would    be 
down  here  if  the  same  situation  had  hap- 
pened  several    years   ago   with   Dwight 
Eisenhower  making  such  a  request — has 
sent  invitations  to  the  delegates  of  tlie 
First  International  Symposium  on  Water 
Desalination,    stating    that    the    United 
States  would  "join  in  a  massive,  cooper- 
ative. International  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions for  man's   water   problems."     He 
has  convoked  what  he  says  is  "a  great 
conference  to  deal  with  all  the  world's 
water  problems." 
The  President  has  done  this. 
The  importance   of   this   bill  at  this 
time  is  not  only  the  meeting  next  year. 
but  If  we  fall  to  pass  it,  the  unfortunate, 
embarrassing  position  It  would  put  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  that, 
having  called  the  conference,  we  failed 
to  give  him  the  legislation  to  put  it  into 
active  operation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr  Speaker. 
^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    McCORMACK     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Speaker  for  his 
eioquence.  and  would   note  that   under 
President  Elsenhower  the  United  States 
did  take  leadership  In  this  field  which 
has  been  continued  by  President  John- 
son.   The  first  satellite  pictures  of  cloud 
cover  over  the  Near  East,  taken  by  Tiros 
I.  were  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Israel 
In  1960  to  supplement  research  of  cloud 
seeding   and   general   rainfall   pattern.s. 
Consistent    with    the    unified    Johnston 
plan  the  United  States  assisted  Israel  and 
Jordan   in   the   equitable   utilisation    of 
the  Jordan  River  waters.     Further.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  In  1960  held 
lallcs  on  desallnlzation  and  now  as  the 
result    of    United    States-Israel    agree- 
ment there  Is  the  promise  of  a  major 
nuclear  desallnlzation  plant.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  one  day  It  will  be  preen 
from  Beersheba  to  Eilat  on  the  Hed  Sea. 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  find  ways  to 
desalinate    water   so    that    the    Sahara 
«T>uld  bloom  and  the  needs  of  our  own 
Southwest   could    be    met.      Indeed    we 
clearly    need    additional    water    in    the 
Northeast  and  New  York.     It  Is  a  world- 
wide problem  which  should  encage  gov- 
ernments, scientists,  and  expert.s  In  this 
field. 

I  think  the  proposed  International 
Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in  the 
United  States  In  1967  can  be  an  impor- 
tant step  forward,  and  I  believe  the 
House  should  proceed  to  support  this 
legislation  in  a  bipartisan  spirit. 

I  again  commend  the  Speaker  for  his 
remarks. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  remarks. 

One  hundred  years  from  now  there  will 
be  problems.  We  have  ours.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  other  leg- 
islative bodies,  and  other  peojile,  will 
have  problems,  because  life  is  a  dynamic 
process. 

But  this  coming  year,  out  of  this  con- 
ference, can  flow  so  much  to  so  many. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  that  we 
might  exemplify  the  second  command- 
ment of  love  our  neighbor,  and  put  it 
into  active  operation,  than  by  taking  the 
chance  of  pa,ssing  this  bill  and  calling 
this  international  conference  next  year. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  well-known 
saying  that  when  the  lark  sings  his  elo- 
quence on  high,  lesser  birds  cease  to 
twitter  lest  they  miss  one  lyrical  note. 
So  it  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  rise 
after  the  Speaker's  eloquence,  and  his 
persuasion,  in  opposition  to  the  Senate 
joint  resolution — Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167. 

I  opposed  it  when  It  wa.s  before  the 
House  under  suspension,  and  I  oppose  it 
now,  and  I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  question  is  not.  'Is  water 
so  short  and  so  serious  a  problem, now 
or  100  years  from  now  in  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States?"  because  per- 
.sonal  discipline  and  Individual  citizen- 
ship and  responsibility  can  and  will 
handle  this  situation  here,  as  it  will 
around  the  world. 

The  question.  Indeed,  is  rather,  "What 
do  we  come  out  with  from  such  a  con- 
ference at  the  taxpayers'  expense?" 

To  me  it  is  enough  to  wage  a  war 
against  aggression  12.000  miles  from 
home,  let  alone  live  in  a  country  where 
seven  parts  nutrients  are  being  removed 
for  every  two  parts  replaced  by  fertiliz- 
ers and  other  means.  Let  alone  feed,  edu- 
cate, medicate,  and  water  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  it  is  time  the 
President  consulted  the  purse  string 
keepers  before  issuing  such  Invitations. 
I  believe  there  is  something  about  tliat  in 
the  Constitution. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions to  which  we  subscribe  not  only 
32.40  percent  of  the  entire  budcet — by 
far  the  largest  imderwriting  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world — but  to  which  we  con- 
tribute up  to  70.2  percent  of  the  special 
and  extended  technical  assistance  funds. 
as  I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  we  need  to  do  this 
in  addition? 

Although  the  committee  that  brings  it 
to  the  floor  today  in  the  form  of  a  repeat 
resolution — a  Senate  joint  re.'iolutlon  by 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  has  reduced  it  by  25  percent,  there 
is  still  the  $20,000  entertainment  allow- 
ance for  1,200  conferees.  That  will  be 
the  party  to  end  all  parties. 

What  can  we  learn?  What  can  we 
Impart  In  view  of  our  own  current  prob- 
lems, to  the  nations  of  the  world?  Those 
are  the  questions — and  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense? 

Perhaps  It  would  be  worth  it  If  we 
could  and  would  clean  up  the  Potomac. 


But  what  an  ugly  example,  to  those  who 

convene  from  around  the  world.    But 

and  this  is  stated  in  the  resolution— 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  afford  the 
allowance  will  have  their  ways  paid  for 
them  when  we  ourselves  cannot  handle 
this  problem. 

Much  better  it  would  be  instead  of  a 
water-for-peace  conference  to  have 
peace  on  the  water.  To  spend  these  tax- 
payers' funds  in  the  Interest  of  anti- 
pollution measures  is  a  more  worthy  goal 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  third   reading  of  the  Senate  joint' 
resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  repoit  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  H.MX  moves  to  recommit  the  Joint 
resolution.  S.J.  Res.  167,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  doorkeeper  will  close  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  196,  nays  79,  not  voting  157, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  381] 
TEAS — 196 


Addabbo 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Asliley 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Chelf 


Clark 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

Everett 

Pallon 

Farbstein 

Parnsley 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flood 


Fogarty 
Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frlcdel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gallapher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grlder 
Grlffltlis 
Grover 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
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Hay* 

Heebie  r 

Holland 

Horton 

JoeUoQ 

Johnaon.  CaltT 

Johnaon,  Otla 

Jones,  A;a. 

Kantea 

Kartb 

KASt^r.meler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keo«h 

King.  U*.*h 

Kluczynakl 

Kreba 

Kupftrmkn 

L«ndr\iin 

Latta 

Leggett 

liOng.  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McC-j!loch 

McDad" 

McDowell 

McVlclcer 

Macdon&ld 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahor. 

Matthews 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

MoniMan 

Moore 

Moorbead 


Andrew*. 

George  W. 
AreDds 
Ashbrijtiic 
Aahmore 
Battln 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bow 
Broyhil 
Broyhia. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Oderberx 
Clancy 
Clausen 

Don  H. 
Collier 
Crmmer 
Curtlr. 
Curtis 
D«gv:e 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
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J'lrrla 

Morr.son 

Morse 

Mosher 

M 'alter 

Murphy.  Dl, 

Miirphy    N  T 

Nate  her 

NeUzl 

O  Brlen 

O  Hara.  ni 

O  Hara   Mich 

O'Neill.  Mau. 

Ottin)<er 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perltins 

Ph  IblQ 

P'.lce 

Pria^O 

f^ice 

Puclnakl 

Race 

Red  1  in 

Rees 

Reirl.  N  Y 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roush 

BoytMU 

NATS— 7B 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Fountain 

Oathlngs 

Gubcer 

Ourney 

HaU 

Hardy 

Henderson 

H'rlong 

Hoemer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jonaa 

Jor.e*!,  Mo 

Kornenay 

KunXel 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

MacOregor 

Marsh 

May 


Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

8t  Onge 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Sciiweiker 

Selden 

Sickles 

Stkes 

Slack 

Stni'.h.  lo^'a 

Springer 

Staggers 

Staibaum 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenser 

Tbomaa 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ddall 

Van  Deerl-n 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

VlTlan 

Waldle 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Widnall 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
WydJer 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Mlae 

Morton 

Nelaen 

Pasaman 

Pelly 

Plmle 

Poff 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Held.  ni. 

Rhodes.  .Vrtz. 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Secreat 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va, 

Steed 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 
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Abbl'.t 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Ad  an'.!) 

Albert 

Ander^ton,  ni 

Anderson. 
Tenn 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Aaplnail 

Ayres 

Baring 

Belc-her 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brsy 

BniiomSeld 

Brown.  Calif 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J  .  Jr 

Callaway 

Carter 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

C!aws<Tn.  Del 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cotuibis 

Coo  ley 

Cortna  n 

Craley 

Davl*.  o*. 


Davis.  Wis. 

Denton 

Derwlnski 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Duncan.  Greg 

Dyal 

f:r|wards.  Ala 

Edwards.  CaiU 

Elisworth 

Kvans.  Colo 

Evlna.  Tens. 

Far  nam 

Pindley 

Pino 

Plaher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Fulton.  Teon. 

F>.iqua 

Ooodell 

O'een.  Greg. 

Oretgg 

Oron 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Bansen.  Wash. 

Harvey  Ind 

Hawkins 

Hebert 


Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HolUleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

lr»-in 

Jacobs 

Johnaon  Pa. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N  Y. 

Klrwan 

Laird 

McCarthy 

McKwen 

McPall 

McOratb 

Ii<cMlllan 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Ala 

Martin.  Iifass 

Martin.  Hebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunafa 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mink 

Moeller 

Morgan 

Moos 


Murray 

NIX 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Pickle 

Pool 

Powell 

Ptircell 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Reanlck 

Reuss 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Roberta 

Ro  bison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 


Roncallo 

Houdebuab 

Schlaler 

Schmldhauaer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith,  NY. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Strattcn 

SuLllyaa 

Sweeney 

Talcolt 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J 


Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Txuxney 

unman 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

WaUlns 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

Whitener 

WUlls 

Wollt 

Wright 

Yates 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr   Adair. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mi.  Oerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.   Mackay  with   Mr    Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr    Denton  with  Mr.  McEwen, 

Mr    Moss  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr,  Hicks  with  Mr    Michel. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr,  Abernetby  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr  Del  Clawaon. 

Mr    Foley  with  Mr,  Dickinson. 

Mr  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr   Puqua  with  Mr.  Kettb. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  CEooaU. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Hawklxis  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews, 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr    Watkins. 

Mr.  Erins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr   Haley  with  Mr.  Belcher 

Mr    Hungate  with  Mr   Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.   Helatoskl  with  Mr    Devlne. 

Mr.  Stsk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Davis  of  WU- 
consln. 

Mr,  Taylor  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Walker  of  liflsslsslppl. 

Mr   Hollfleld  with  Mr  SUfford. 

Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr  MalUUrd. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr  Clevenger  with  Mr  Plndley. 

IAt.  Cohelan  with  Mr   Conable. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  tlr.  Carter. 

Mr   Cooley  with  Mr,  Callaway. 

Mr   Meeds  with  Mr    Ooodell. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr   King  of  New  York. 

Mr  Miller  with  Mr  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Ux   Ayrea. 

Mr   Nix  with  Mr   King  of  California. 

Mr   Plaher  with  Mr   Scott 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia   with  Mrs    Sullivan. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr   McFall 

»4r  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California. 

Mr  Huot  with  Mrs  Mink 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr    Mf>rgan. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Whitener, 

Mr   Stratton  with  Mr  Tunney. 

Mr   Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr,  Thompaon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray, 


Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr    Han.sen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr   Grelgg  with  Mr   McMillan. 

Mr   Resnlck  with  Mr  McCarthy. 

Mr   Reuia  with  Mr   Sweeney. 

Mr   Plynt  with  Mr.  Wolff. 
Pamum  with  Mr.  Yates. 
Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Georgia. 

Mr    Roncallo  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr    Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mrs    Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr  Willis  with  Mr  Wright. 


Mr 
Mr. 


Mr 
"nav" 

Mr. 
from 

Mr. 


BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
to  "yea." 

BRADEMAS    changed    his   vote 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
GALLAGHER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  11475.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  Jellyfish  and  other  auch 
pests  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Unit«J 
States. 


FOREIGN   INVESTORS  TAX   OF   1966 

Mr.     MILLS.     Mr.     Speaker,     I    ask 

unanimous  con,sent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill,  H  R,  13103. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DUTIABLE  STATl'S  OF  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS.  AND  TIMING  APPARATUS 
FROM  INSUUm  POSSESSIONS 

Mr,  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H-R  8436 1  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  dutiable  status  of 
watches,  clocks,  and  timing  apparatus 
from  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Eunendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  an: 
insert: 

"That  (a)  paragraph  (a)  of  general  head- 
note  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (19  USC   1203  i  Is  amended— 

"(I)  by  striking  out  'Articles'  In  sub- 
paragraph  (1)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


■Except  as  provided  In  headnote  6  of  sched- 
ule 7.  part  2,  subpart  E.  arUcles  ;  and 

"1 2)  by  striking  out  'except  that  all  arti- 
cles' In  subparagraph  (1)  and  msertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  except  that  all  such  articles'. 
■■|b)  The  headnotes  of  schedvUe  7,  part 
2,  subpart  E  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

••■(6)  Products  of  Insular  Poesesslons. — 
(a)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  headnote.  any  article  provided  for  in  this 
subpart  which  la  the  product  of  an  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  outside  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  Slates  and 
which  contains  any  foreign  component  shall 
be  subject  to  duty — 

••■(1)  at  the  rat€s  set  forth  in  columa 
n'jmbered  1,  If  the  countries  cf  origin  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  value  of  the  foreign 
components  are  countries  to  products  of 
which  column  numbered  1  rates  apply,  and 
■  (11)  at  the  rates  set  forth  In  column 
numbered  2,  if  the  countries  of  origin  of  50 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
ponents are  countries  to  products  of  which 
column  numbered  2  rates  apply. 

"  "(b)  If  the  requirements  for  free  entry  set 
forth  In  general  headnote  3(a)  are  com- 
piled with,  watches  (provided  for  In  item 
715  05)  and  watch  movements  (provided  for 
in  items  716.08  through  719...)  wliich  are 
the  product  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or 
American  Samoa  and  which  contain  any 
foreign  compKDnent  may  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  but  the  total  quantity  of  such  articles 
entered  free  of  duty  during  each  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  a  number  equal  to  19  of 
the  apparent  United  States  consumption  of 
watch  movements  diu-lng  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  (as  determined  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission) ,  of  which  total  quantity — 

"•(1)  not  to  exceed  87  5  percent  shall  be 
the  product  of  the  Virgin  IsUnds, 

'■■(11)  not  to  exceed  8.33  percent  shall  be 
the  product  of  Guam,  and 

'•'(111)  not  to  exceed  4.17  percent  shall  be 
the  product  of  American  Samoa. 

"  (c)  On  or  before  April  i  of  each  calendar 
year  (beginning  with  1967),  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  apparent  United 
States  consumption  of  watch  movements 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  shall  re- 
port such  determination  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  shall  publish 
such  determination  In  the  Federal  Register, 
together  with  the  number  of  watches  and 
watch  movements  which  are  the  product  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa  which  may  be  entered  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  (b)  during  the  calendar 
year. 

"■(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  Jointly, 
shall  allocate  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
among  producers  of  watches  and  watch 
movementa  located  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  the  quotas  for 
each  calendar  year  provided  by  paragraph 
(b)  for  articles  which  are  the  product  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa, 
respectively.  Allocations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  be  final  The  Secretaries  are 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  they 
determine  necessary  to  carry  out  their  duties 
under  this  paragraph.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  sh.all  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouses,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
January  1,  1967. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  one  variable  pressure  water  channel 
(one-seventh  scale  model)  Imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
and  one  lonosonde  (and  accompanying  spare 
parts)  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
"(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
arUclea  described   in  subsection    (a)    of  this 
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section  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  reUquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kEuisas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BYBNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall  that  HJl.  8436,  as 
passed  by  the  House  last  year — on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1965 — dealt  with  a  problem  that 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  our  tariff  laws  that  accords  duty-free 
treatment  to  the  products  of  our  insular 
possessions  outside  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Under  present  law, 
articles,  the  growth  or  product  of  such 
insular  possessions,  are  free  of  duty  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  they 
do  not  contain  foreign  materials  to  the 
value  of  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
total  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  apparent  last  year 
when  the  House  passed  HP,.  8436  that 
this  existing  provision  of  the  tariff  law 
was  being  employed  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling certain  foreign  watches  and  watch 
movements  to  avoid  U.S.  duties.  The 
practice  that  evolved,  particularly  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  consists  of  assembling 
Into  finished  movements  parts  of  move- 
ments obtained  chiefly  from  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  France.  Because  the  cost 
of  labor  is  so  high  relative  to  the  cost 
of  the  parts,  the  value  of  the  finished 
movements  represented  by  the  foreign 
parts  do  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  movements,  and  thus 
the  finished  product  meets  the  require- 
ments for  duty-free  treatment  when  they 
enter  the  United  States. 

The  sudden  growth  of  watch  assembly 
operations  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
mounting  incresises  in  shipments  of 
watches  and  watch  movements  from 
there  to  the  United  States  made  it  obvi- 
ous that  this  practice  was  being  used  to 
avoid  import  duties  providing  protection 
for  U.S.  Industry  and  labor.  As  a  re- 
sult, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  In  August  of  last  year  en- 
acted legislation  setting  quotas  for  watch 
movements  produced  in  the  Islands  for 
shipments  to  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
knowledge  and  in  recognition  of  this  re- 
striction already  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  H  R. 
8436,  as  passed  by  the  House  last  year, 
would  have  removed  the  duty  exemption 
only  with  respect  to  those  watch  move- 
ments produced  in  insular  possessions 
other  than  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  other 
words,  the  bill  would  have  prevented 
similar  watch  assembly  operations  from 
being  established  in  Guam  and  American 
Samoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  events  have 
proven  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  not  prove  ef- 
fective to  stem  the  tide  of  watch  move- 
ment Imports  from  the  Islands.    The  en- 


actment of  the  islands  legislature  estab- 
lishing quotas  has  been  declared  invalid 
by  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  Virgin 
Lslands,  and  the  decision  is  now  on  ap- 
peal. A  subsequent  enactment  of  sim- 
ilar purpose  has  recently  met  a  similar 
fate. 

The  Senate,  with  tills  knowledge,  has 
amended  H.R.  8436  to  apply  a  system  of 
Federal  quotas  to  limit  the  number  of 
watch  and  watch  movements  containing 
any  foreign  components  which  may  be 
imported  duty  free  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, as  well  as  from  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Briefly,  this  quota  in  a  cal- 
endar year  would  be  equal  to  one-ninth 
of  the  total  U.S.  watch  consumption  for 
the  prior  year.  This  quota  would  be 
divided  among  insular  possessions,  with 
the  largest  share  to  go  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  recognition  of  their  already- 
established  watch  industry.  Specifically, 
seven-eighths  of  the  quota  amount  would 
go  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  remain- 
ing one-eighth  would  be  divided,  two- 
thirds  to  Guam  and  one-third  to  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ments since  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  House,  particularly  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  Virgin  Islands  enactment  to 
deal  with  the  situation,  it  appears  that 
the  Senate  amendments  establishing 
quotas  are  justified,  and  I  recommend 
that  the  House  concur  in  these  amend- 
ments. 

There  was  also  added  to  the  bill  in  the 
other  body  an  amendment  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  one  variable  pressure  water 
channel  for  the  use  of  Ste\ens  Institute 
of  Technology  and  one  ionosonde  for  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  advises  that  there  is  no 
domestic  production  of  either  of  these 
articles  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
amendment  thus  satisfies  the  criterion 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  with  respect  to  duty-free  en- 
try of  scientific  instruments  for  use  of 
educational  institutions. 

I  thus  recommend  that  the  House 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  8436. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  My  under- 
standing is  that  as  a  result  of  the  Senate 
amendment  there  will  be  a  limitation 
placed  upon  the  number  of  watches  that 
can  come  from  each  one  of  our  offshore 
territories;  namely,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  Samoa.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MIIXS.  That  is  correct,  under 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Bear  in  mind,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  could  be  no  Im- 
portation of  watches  under  the  House- 
passed  bill  from  Samoa  and  Guam  under 
the  favorable  customs  treatment  of 
articles  from  our  possessions.     We  had 


cut  off  any  Importation  whatsoever  under 
those  onditions  from  those  areas  under 
the  House- passed  bill. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be  ^Iven 
the  Uon  s  share  of  the  Importation  of 
watches  when  there  Is  already  In  Guam 
a  sizable  industry  which  will  be  out  out 
of  business  if  this  bill  goes  through? 

Mr  MILLS.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  mv  friend  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
fact  that  when  we  cor\sidered  this  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  were 
satisfied  not  to  place  any  limitation  at 
all  on  the  Virgin  Islands,  because  they 
had  placed  this  limitation  on  themselves 
of  one-ninth  of  American  production. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Viruin  Islands  would  get  seven-eighths 
of  the  one-ninth,  and  the  other  portion 
would  be  given  to  Guam  and  Samoa 

It  is  my  information  that  there  are 
now  producers  of  watches  in  Guam. 
They  were  not  even  there,  according  to 
my  information,  when  the  bill  passed  the 
House.  That  was  the  testimony  we  had 
from  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

That  Is  why  we  cut  it  off.  There  was 
no  watch  production  whatsoever  In  those 
two  possessions  when  we  had  this  matter 
In  the  committee  and  when  this  matter 
was  passed  by  the  House,  so  we  did  not 
believe  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
economy  of  these  two  possessions. 

After  the  bill  passed  the  House  and 
while  it  was  pending  in  the  other  body, 
production  was  established  in  Guari.  I 
have  forgotten  how  many  people  are  em- 
ployed. This  change  is  to  take  care.  I 
understand,  of  their  situation. 

It  was  the  then  existing  Virgin  Islands" 
producers  of  watches  who  were  going 
to  be  cut  back  under  the  arrangement  in 
the  House  bill  They  will  be  cut  back 
from  the  full  amount  of  one-ninth,  be- 
tween 3  million  and  3.5  miUion  watches 
under  the  House  bill  and  to  about  4  rail- 
lion  under  the  Senate  bill  due  to  in- 
creased consumption  here  recently  that 
they  could  export  to  the  United  States  a 
year  They  will,  under  the  Senate  bill, 
get  seven-eighths  of  the  one-ninth  of 
U.S.   consumption. 

The  Virgin  Islands  had  t)een  increaa- 
ing  Its  production  They  were  going  up 
each  year,  and  doubling  the  production 
of  the  year  before  of  these  watches.  It 
became  to  me  a  very  serious  situation. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact,  and  the  people  who  produce 
watches  In  the  United  States  tell  me. 
that  without  our  doing  this,  it  would 
have  resulted  In  a  short  period  of  time 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  alone  taking  over 
practically  all  of  the  production  of 
watches  that  were  being  produced  In  the 
United  States  They  could  not  have 
continued  to  operate. 

We  were  trying  to  plug  what  the  Tiulff 
Commission  earlier  described  to  mi;  as 
being  a  tariff  avoidance  provision  In 
our  tanlT  law.  We  were  drawing  Just  a 
complete  embargo  on  favorable  ti^aat- 
ment  in  our  original  bill  We  left  the 
Virgin  Islands  alone  Anally  becausi^  of 
their  efforts  at  control  We  were  going 
to  give  them  what  they  had  built  to  ihat 


point,  but  we  were  not  going  to  give  them 
any  more.  They  were  not.  under  their 
own  law. 

Now.  under  this,  they  will  get  only 
seven-eighths  of  what  they  had  when  we 
looked  at  this  in  the  House.  The  oUier 
one-eighth  of  about  4  million  watches 
will  go  to  the  other  two  Islands — two- 
thirds  to  Guam  and  bne-thlrd  to  Samoa. 

The  gentleman  understands  that  this 
is  a  rising  figure.  It  will  always  be  one- 
ninth  of  the  annual  consumption  of 
watches  In  the  United  States.  It  could 
be  5  million  watches  or  even  more,  in 
time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  explanation  the 
gentleman  has  given  concurs  identically 
with  the  Information  furnished  to  me  by 
the  representatives  from  Guam.  They, 
of  course,  are  much  more  in  favor  of 
the  Senate  bill  than  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  question  I  should 
like  to  direct  to  the  gentleman  Is  this: 
If  the  i)eople  from  Guam  can  come  for- 
ward during  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  show  that  this  discriminates  un- 
justly against  them,  would  the  gentle- 
man's committee  be  willing  to  hear  such 
representatives? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely  we  would. 
We  did  not  believe  we  were  discriminat- 
ing against  them  when  we  passed  our 
bill  through  the  House.  Certainly,  If 
we  are  discriminating  against  them  in 
this  allocation,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  have  some  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  quota  goes  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   Yes. 

Mr.  UTT.  And  the  quota  will  be  set 
by  the  Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  quota  is  set  by  Joint 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We 
wanted  both  of  them  In  on  It. 

Mr.  UTT.  My  understanding  Is — and 
you  will  recall  that  I  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  you — the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
cannot  determine  the  domestic  consimip- 
tlon  for  1967  tin  til  April  or  May  of  the 
coming  year.  So  how  will  they  be  able 
to  set  the  quota  by  January  of  1967  with- 
out any  information? 

Mr.  MILLS  At  that  particular  point 
it  Is  done  on  the  basis  of  estimates. 
Those  estimates  are  adjusted  as  the 
facts  are  developed  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  They  might,  for  the  first  5 
months,  get  to  export  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to.  but  this  Is  for  a  12-month  pe- 
riod that  we  are  thinking  about.  So  they 
would  be  adjusted  during  that  12-month 
period. 

Mr    UTT.     Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr  Soeaker.  I  wltiidraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


Mr.  MOORE  Mr  Speaker,  resenlng 
the  right  to  object  and  recalling  the  ob- 
ser\atlons  I  have  made  previously  with 
respect  to  matters  pending  in  the  other 
body  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  concur  in  certain  Senate 
amendments  to  this  House  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER      <^v>1ectlon  Is  heard. 


FEDERAL  TAX  LIENS  AND  LEVIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  11256)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  and  effect  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  and  levies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  13.  strike  out  all  after  line  17  over 
to  and  Including  line  14  on  page  14  and  in- 
sert: 

"lf>    Place    for    Pimnc    NoncE:    Form — 

"(11  Pi-ACE  FOB  FTLINO. — The  notlce  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed — 

"  "(A)  UwDra  STATi  laws. — 

"'(1)  Real  property. — In  the  case  of  real 
property.  In  one  office  within  the  State  (or 
the  county,  or  other  governmental  subdivi- 
sion), as  designated  by  the  laws  of  such 
Stale,  In  which  the  property  subject  to  the 
Hen  is  situated;  and 

"  '(11)  PEasoNAL  PROPERTY. — In  the  case  of 
personal  property,  whether  tangible  or  In- 
tangible. In  one  ofHce  within  the  State  (or 
the  county,  or  other  governmental  subdi- 
vision 1 .  as  designated  by  the  laws  of  such 
State.  In  which  the  property  subject  to  the 
lien  la  situated;  or 

••  '(B)     WrrH    CLERK    OP    DISTRICT    COURT. — In 

the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  Is  sit- 
uated, whenever  the  State  has  not  by  law 
designated  one  office  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A);  or 

■■  '(C)  With  recorder  or  deeds  or  the  dis- 
trict or  coLDMBiA. — In  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
If  the  property  subject  to  the  lien  Is  situated 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  "(2)  Srrus  or  propebty  subject  to  lien.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  situated — 

"  "'A)  Real  property  —In  the  case  of  real 
property,  at  Its  physical  location;  or 

"  "(B)  Pebsonal  property. — In  the  case  of 
personal  property,  whether  tangible  or  In- 
tangible, at  the  residence  of  the  taxp.Tyer 
at  the  time  the  notice  of  lien  Is  filed. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  resi- 
dence of  a  corporation  or  partnership  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  place  at  which  the 
principal  executive  office  of  the  business  \i 
located,  and  the  residence  of  a  taxpayer 
whose  residence  Is  without  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

'■  '(3)  Fo«M. — The  form  and  content  of  tlw 
notice  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  it 
prescrlljed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
Such  notice  shall  be  valid  nothwithstandtng 
any  other  provision  of  law  regarding  the 
form  or  content  of  a  notice  of  Hen'." 

Page  14,  strike  out  lines  15  to  21.  Inclusive. 
and  Insert; 

"•(g)  RcnuNO  OF  Notice. — For  purpose! 
of  this  section — 


•"(1)  General  rule. — Unless  notice  of 
lien  Is  refiled  In  the  manner  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (2)  during  the  required  roailng 
period,  such  notice  of  Hen  shall  be  treated 
as  filed  on  the  date  on  which  It  Is  filed  (In 
accordance  with  subsection  (f))  after  the 
expiration  of  such  refiling  period. 

•■•i2)  Place  for  filing. — A  notice  of  lien 
refiled  during  the  required  refiling  period 
shall  be  effective  only — 

"•(A)  If  such  notice  of  Hen  Is  refiled  In 
the  office  In  which  the  prior  notice  of  Hen 
was  filed;  and 

■'•(B)  In  any  case  In  which.  90  days  or 
more  prior  to  the  d.ite  of  a  refiling  of  notice 
of  Hen  under  subparagraph  I  A),  the  Secre- 
ury  or  his  delegate  received  written  Infor- 
mation (in  the  manner  prescribed  In  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate) concerning  a  change  In  the  taxpayer's 
residence.  If  a  notice  of  such  Hen  is  also  filed 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (f)  in  the 
Slate  In  which  such  residence  Is  located.'  " 

Page  14.  Hne  22.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  in- 
sert "(3)". 

Page  15.  line  6,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
•'(4)". 

Page  15.  line  7.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  t-isert 
'■•3)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reseiTing 
the  right  to  object,  for  the  reasons  here- 
tofore stated  by  me  and  by  rra.son  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  amendments  are 
asked  to  be  concurred  in  with  re.spect 
to  this  House  bill.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS,  ETC. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1047  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1047  I 

Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  to  sit.  hold  hearinfjs.  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  is 
in  session.  Is  In  recess,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  papers,  documents,  and  books,  and 
to  take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  any  such  chairman,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  bv  any 
such  chairman  or  member. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  QuiLLEN]  and  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  simply 
authorizes  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  to  exercise 
the  necessary  authority  In  carrvlng  out 
Its  investigative  functions  as  requested 
herein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
request  and  has  found  it  to  be  totally 
justified  upon  the  basis  of  the  t^^stlmony 
of  the  witnesses  in  attendance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has  ably  described 
the  purnose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  EUROPEAN 
MARKETS,  AND  OTHER  PLTIPOSES 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1043  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1043 
Resolved,    That,    for    the    purpose    of    the 
studies  ana  investigations  specified  in  H.  Res. 
133  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  16,  1965,  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  authorized  to  send 
e:ght,een  of  Its  members  and  six  of  its  em- 
ployess  to  be  divided  i;uo  special  subcom- 
mittees to  Investigate  matters  In  connoctlon 
with   European   capital   markets   and   export 
control    on   capital    as   it   affects   balance   of 
payments,   restrictions  on  borrowing  in  Eu- 
ropean  capital   markets   by   foreign   entitles, 
bilateral     credit     agreements     between     the 
United  States  and  European   cou.Urles.  and 
development  lending  activities  in  the  P.ar  and 
Middle  East  of  those  agencies  in  which  the 
United   States  participates;    and.   the  opera- 
tions of  the  International  Bank   for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  Intcr-Amerlcaa  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  International  Devel- 
opment   Association    affecting    the   develop- 
ment   of    the    agricultural    sector    in    Latin 
America.      One   special   subcommittee   shall 
investigate  and  study  the  European  capital 
markets,  bilateral  credit  agreements  between 
the  United   States  and  Europe.m  countries, 
.and  development  lending  in  the  F.ir  East  and 
-Middle   East  and  one  special   stibcommittee 
shall  investigate  and  study  the  activities  of 
the  various  international  lending  institutions 
as  they  affect  the  development  of  agriculture 
in    Latin    America;    Provided    further,   That, 
noiwithstanding    section     1754    of    title    22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  l.-iw.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
.iiittee    on    Banking    and    Currency    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged   In    carrying   out    their    oflic.al    duties 
under  section   190d  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code:  Provided.  That  (1)   no  ine.'r.ber  or  em- 
ployee   of    said   committee   shall    receive   or 
expend    local    currencies    for    jubpistence    in 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502 
(b)    of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of   1 954.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved  Oc- 
tober  7.    1964;    (2)    no  member   or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual 
transportation    costs;     (3)     no    appropriated 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  Its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  tliis  pur- 
pose:   Provided,  That  each   member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  make  to  the 
chairman  of  said  committee  an  itemized  re- 


port showing  the  number  of  days  visited  In 
each  country  where  local  currencies  were 
spent,  the  amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  If  furnished  by 
public  carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  Is 
furnished  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Identification  of  the  agen- 
cy. All  such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed 
by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  QtjillenI,  for  purposes 
of  debate,  and  myself  such  time  as  I  shall 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  simply  a  resolution 
authorizing  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currently  to  make 
certain  trips  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  that  committee,  together  with  certain 
staff  members.  It  is  in  the  usual  form, 
and  the  usual  practice,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  given  careful  consideration  to  it, 
and  believes  the  resolution  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
The  able  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
adequately  described  the  resolution, 
House  Resolution  1043. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules.  We  had  be- 
fore us  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
both  the  minority  and  majority  mem- 
bers. There  were  no  disagreements  on 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  GENERAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  LABOR  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  CONDUCT  AN  INVESTI- 
GATION AND  STLT3Y 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1044,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1044 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
(1)  of  the  operation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to 
determining  means  of  assuring  that  the  chil- 
dren of  civilian  officers  and  employees,  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  high  quality  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  (2)  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  production  In 
foreign  nations  of  goods  which  are  subse- 
quently sold  In  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition  with  domestically  produced  goods. 
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Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  ou:  thla  res- 
olution  the   committee  or   subcommltt'e   la 
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Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield     the  dvlUan  manpower  requirements,  utillza-         Mr.  QUILLEN     Mr    Sr>eaker    I  vleld 


•Utnorlzea  to  sit  ajid  act  during  the  pf«etit 
Congreaa  at  such  times  and  pljce*  w  ttilri 
the  United  Stat«a.  including  any  Coniinon- 
VMlth  or  poaa«aslon  ttaersof.  or  elsewhers 
whether  the  House  Is  In  seaslon.  rms  re<.i-s«ed. 
or  haa  adjourned,  to  hold  such  he«xln(?s  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise.  th.>  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  btujka.  records, 
correspondence  memorandums  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  neceasary:  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is 
meeting  unleas  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  obtained  from  the  House  Subpenaa 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chalrm.an  of  the  corrunlttee  or  any  member 
of  the  commlUee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
•uch  chairman   cr  member 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owaed  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  I-abor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employee*  engaged  In 
Murylnsj  lut  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
Uon  190d  of  title  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provtded  That  ( 1 1  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502' bi  of  the 
Mutual  Seci;rlty  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7. 
1964;  13)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs:  (3i  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  Its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  comr^lt- 
tee  shai;  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  rep<:irt  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  In  each  country  wlioee 
local  currencies  where  spent,  the  amoun :  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trt  ns- 
portatlon  If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 
the  Identlflcatlon  of  the  agency  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  flled  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Comjnlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

Mr  PEPPER  during  the  reading  of 
the  resolution)  Mr  Speaker.  I  esk 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fi  r- 
ther  reading  of  the  resolution 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ' 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  resen-lng 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
tell  us  before  we  asrree  to  this  exactly 
what  Is  in  this  resolution,  and  briefly 
what  It  d  ws'' 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  authorizes 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  make  a  certain  trip 
and  a  certain  InvefrtlgatiDn  in  respect  to 
the  operation  by  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view 
of  determining  means  of  assuring  that 
the  children  of  civilian  ofBcers  and  em- 
ployees and  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  abroad  receive  a 
high  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education      That  is  the  purpoae. 


The  SPEAKE3i.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE.\KER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  word  "Reiolved" 
on  page  1.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  language: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
H.  Res.  94.  Eighty-ninth  Oongr«ss.  the  0«n- 
•ral  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
send  not  more  than  six  members  ifour  ma- 
jority and  two  minority),  and  not  more  than 
two  staff  assistants  (one  majority  and  one 
minority),  of  such  subcommittee  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
( 1 1  of  the  operation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to 
detemUnlng  means  of  aasxirlng  that  the  chil- 
dren of  civilian  offlcers  and  employees,  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  high  quality  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  (3)  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  production  In 
foreign  natlooa  of  goods  which  are  subse- 
quently 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Qutllkn]  and  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  Is  no 
reason  why  this  resolution  should  not  be 
adopted  It  was  carefully  examined  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  believe  It 
should  be  adopted 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  .<;ubcommittee  appointed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  at  which 
time  both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  came  In.  and  discussed  their 
pleinned  trip  with  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  investigative  committee  consists 
of  a  six-man  subcommittee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor,  plus  two 
staff  members,  one  of  which  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  minority. 

The  purpose  is  to  study  oversea 
schools,  and  to  make  an  oversea  study 
of  production  of  foreign  goods  which  are 
Imported  into  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition Mvith  US  -produced  goods. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1045)  to  grant 
additional  travel  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res    1045 

Retotved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vialons  of  H  Res.  141,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  such  committee,  two  majority  iiiaS 
assistants,  and  one  minority  staff  asslst,int 
to  such  European  and  Near  Eastern  coun- 
tries as  the  committee  may  determine  for  trie 
purpKjse  of  conducting  an  Investigation  iinci 
study  of  public  works  In  various  European 
and  Near  Eastern  countries,  which  wou;d 
Include  mutual  problems  Involving  rl, era 
and  harbors,  flood  control,  highways,  wn'.er 
pollution  and  related  subjects:  and  Is  furti.fr 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  three 
members  of  such  committee,  one  majority 
staff  assistant,  and  one  minority  staff  assist- 
ant to  such  Par  Eastern  countries  as  ihe 
committee  may  determine  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  an  Investigation  of  water  pol- 
lution and  public  transportation  In  varloui 
Far  Eastern  countries. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  .sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  Utle  2.  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7. 
1964;  (2 1  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual 
transportation  costs:  (3)  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  Its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this 
purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identlflcatlon  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Committee  amendments:  "On  page  1.  ime 
II,  strike  the  word  three"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  'Ave' 

"'On  page  1,  line  12,  before  the  word 
majority'  strike  the  word  one"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  'two'." 

The  committee  amendments  uere 
agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 


30  minutes  to  tne  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Quillen].  and  pending  that 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiome. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  this  resolution  does 
Is  authorize  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  send  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers and  not  more  than  three  necessary 
staff  assistants  to  such  European  and 
Near  Eastern  countries  as  the  committee 
may  determine  for  the  purpose  of  Inves- 
tigating the  construction  of  public  works 
in  various  European  and  Near  Eastern 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  resolution 
should  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  is  recognized. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  one  of  the 
resolutions  that  was  discussed  fully  by 
the  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mltiee  on  Rules,  and  it  was  voted  out 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Both  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was 
agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  14644. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temr>ore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  | 


ALTHORIZING  THE  COMAnTTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  CONDUCT  CERTAIN  STLTdiES 
IN  PAR  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  COLTNTRIES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res  1048)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  conduct  certain  studies 
In  Far  Eastern  and  Western  European 
countries,  and  ask  for  its  present  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1048 

Resolved.  That  (a)  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  H.  Res.  245,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  is  authorized  to  send  not  more 
U>an  two  members,  and  not  more  than  two 
staff  assistants,  of  such  committee,  to  such 
Par  Eastern  and  Western  European  coxintrles 
M  the  committee  may  determine,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  studies  with  respect 
to  the  policies,  operations,  activities,  and 
»<lmlnistratlon  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States  Government  of 


non,  and  employment  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  such  countries,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to — 

(1)  the  determination  of  the  appropriate 
means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  needed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  such  countries.  Including  the  uti- 
lization of  United  States  civil  service  employ- 
ees, the  direct  hiring  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  foreign  nationals,  and  the  Indi- 
rect hiring  by  the  I5epartment  of  Defense 
of  foreign  nationals  through  the  government 
of  the  foreign  covmtrles  concerned; 

(2)  the  determination  of  whether  sound 
manpower  utilization  policies  are  being  ap- 
pUed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  such 
oountriee;  and 

(3)  the  propriety  of  the  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  personnel  furnished 
by  private  contractors  in  such  countries. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  OCace  and  Civil  Service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  employ- 
ees engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official  du- 
ties under  section  190d  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  except  that — 

(1)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  Bubelstence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964; 

(2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  and 

(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  said  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpoee. 

(c)  Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  country  where 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transpKjrtatlon  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
identlflcatlon  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  flled  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  and  now  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  simply 
authorizes  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  send  not  more  than 
two  members  and  not  more  than  two 
staff  assistants  to  certain  Far  Eastern 
and  Western  European  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  studies  with  re- 
spect to  the  policies,  operations,  activi- 
ties, and  administration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  U.S.  Government 
of  the  civilian  manpower  requirement. 
utilization,  and  employment  policies  of 
the  Department  in  such  countries. 

This  has  been  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  I  recommend  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  the  reso- 
lution do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Qttillzn]. 


myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  last  travel  res- 
olution that  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  has  reported.  Both  minority  and 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  appeared 
before  the  subconimittee  and  it  was 
worked  out  agreeably  between  both 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  no  requests  for 
time  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CREATING    A    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1013)  creating 
a  Select  Conmiittee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1013 
Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Hoiase  of 
Representatives  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  tlie  "Select  Com- 
mittee") consisting  of  twelve  Members  of  the 
House  of  whom  six  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  majority  party  ..and  six  shall 
be  selected  from  members  of  the  minority 
party.  The  chairman  and  other  members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Select  Committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
appointments  thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  num- 
ber as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  testimony.  The  Select  Committee 
shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  House  goveriUng 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  in  its  discretion  to — 

(1)  investigate  allegations  of  lmproi>er 
conduct  which  may  reflect  upon  the  House, 
violations  of  law,  and  violations  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  House,  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  Individuals  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  Members  of  the  House,  or 
as  officers  or  employees  of  the  House,  and  to 
make  appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  thereto; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  House,  by  report 
or  resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  (eight 
members)  of  the  Select  Committee,  disci- 
plinary action  to  be  taken  with  repect  to 
such  violations  which  the  Select  Committee 
shall  determine,  after  according  to  the  Indi- 
viduals concerned  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  to  have  occurred; 

(b)  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  House  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  Select  Committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
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wtthm  the  United  States,  whether  or  no'  the 
House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  nuch 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  teetlnnony  as  the  Select  Committee 
de<>::  3  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Uiued 
under  the  slf^nature  of  the  chalnnan  of  the 
Select  Committee  or  by  any  member  di«lg- 
nated  by  such  chairman  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  S<!lect 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  wltnessea. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  resolution,  the  i.enn 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  House"  meaoA — 

(a)  an  elected  officer  of  the  House  of  Ilep- 
resentatlves  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the 
House; 

(bi  any  person  whose  compensatloi  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Cleric  of  the  House. 

CALL    OF    THB    HOUSE 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n  ake 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quo-\im 
Is  not  present. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo /e  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low.: .  Members  failed  to  answer  to  t.aeir 
nam-;'.-. . 

[Roll  No.  382] 

Abb-'  Fisher  Olsen.  Mom . 

Aberr.ethy  Flynt  Olson.  Mini.. 

Ada;:  Foley  O'Neal.  Ga. 

Adam.-*  Pord.  Gerald  R  Pool 

Ait"-:-  Pulton.  Tenn.  Purcell 

Aiiclf'son.  ni.  F^jqua  Randall 

Anderson.  Ooodell  Reinecke 

Tp  .:i.  Greigg  Resulck 

Andrews.  Orlfflths  Reuss 

Glean  Gross  Rl»ers,  Alasl'.a 

Aah.ey  Hagan.  Ga.  Roberts 

Asplrmi;  Haley  Roblson 

Ayre^i  Halleck  Rogers,  Fla. 

Ban:  <  Hanna  Rogers.  Tex. 

Batt:;i  Hansen,  Idaho  Roncallo 

Belcher  Hansen.  Iowa  Rostenkowskl 

Berry  Hansen,  Wash.  Roudebxjsh 

Boi:i:.g  Harvey.  Ind.  Schlsler 

Bolto:;  Hawkins  Schmldhauser 

Bray  Hebert  Schneebell 

Broomfleld  HeUtoskl  Scott 

Bro  AT..  Calif  Hicks  Senner 

Brown,  Clar-  Hollfleld  Shipley 

er.co  J  ,  Jr  Howard  Sickles 

Biirl»>«5.i  Hungate  SIkes 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Huot  Slsk 

Cai:..i*dy  Irwin  Smith.  N.Y. 

Carter  Jacobs  Stafford 

Ca.s»v  Johnson.  Pa.  Stanton 

Ch  i.-iioerlaln  Jones,  N.C.  Steed 

Clawson,  Del  Keith  Stephens 

Clev->iiijer  King.  NY.  Stratton 

Coht'lin  Klrwan  Sullivan 

ColniT  Laird  Sweeney 

Cor^able  McCarthy  Taylor 

CC'.cy  McEwen  Thompson,  N  J. 

Cortiian  McPall  Thompson,  Tex. 

Cra;-v  McGrath  Thomson,  Wis. 

Culver  McMlUan  Todd 

Davis.  Oa.  Mackay  Toll 

Davis.  Wis.  Mackfo  Trimble 

Denton  MallUard  Tunney 

Derwl:'.skl  Martin.  Aia.  Ullman 

Devire  Martin,  Mass.  L'tt 

DlcK:."jon  Martin,  Nebr.  Walker,  Miss. 

Dlg^s  Matsunaga  Walker,  N.  Mez. 

Du-    an.  Greg.  Meeds 


Dvai  Michel 

Edwtrds,  Ala.  Miller 

■dwards.  Calif  Mink 

KUaworth  Moeller 

Kvana,  Colo.  Morgan 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Moss 

Parr-'im  Murray 

Pascell  Nix 

Plndley  O'Brien 

Flr.u  O'Kooskl 


Watklns 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

White  ner 

walls 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Toung 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
land  ) .  On  this  rollcall,  268  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  TMr.  QuillenI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate,  and  to  myself  such  time 
as  I  shall  consume. 

AMOiDMSNT    orTERED    BT    M>.    PEPPBl 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peppe»:  Page  2, 
line  24.  strike  out  the  semicolon  and  Insert  a 
period. 

Page  2.  line  24.  after  the  word  "occurred". 
Insert  "any  allegation  referred  to  In  ptLTtt- 
graph  ( 1 )  shall  be  made  under  oath  ajid  shall 
specifically  stat«  the  facU  on  the  basis  of 
which  It  Is  made." 

Page  a,  line  25.  capitalize  the  first  word 
"The". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment  Is 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  amendment  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion  because  I 
wanted  the  Members  of  the  House  thor- 
oughly to  understand  that  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  the  resolution.  In  reference 
to  allegations  which  may  Justify  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Select  Committee  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution,  that  the  allega- 
tions must  be  constituted  into  a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  must  be  sworn  to  by 
the  one  making  the  allegation,  the  pur- 
pose of  which,  of  course,  is  to  assure  in 
every  way  possible  the  reliability  of  the 
data  upon  which  this  committee  may 
come  into  investigative  action. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Must  the  testimony 
that  IS  taken  from  witnesses  also  be  un- 
der oath? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Bennett!  who  is  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, to  answer  that  question. 

Mr  BENNETT.  As  to  procedures,  the 
Rules  and  Precedents  of  Congress  would 
control.  Rule  XI  contains  details  of  pro- 
cedure Precedents  set  by  the  Special 
Contracts  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  will  also  be  instructive. 
Like  those  committees  this  new  commit- 
tee would  be  expected  to  draw  up  rules 
consistent  with  the  specific  House  Rules 
already  established.  If  further  partic- 
ularizatlon  is  needed. 

Those  rules  provide,  for  Instance,  that 
the  person  Involved  is  to  be  invited  to 
appear — rule  XI,  26<mH2>:  and  re- 
quest the  subpena  of  additional  wit- 
nesses— subsection    iS;    of  same  rule — 


and  would  be  allowed  to  be  accompanied 
by  legal  counsel— rule  XI.  26(k).  The 
rules  provide  that  if  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame  any  person,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  it  shall  receive 
such  in  executive  session — i-ule  XI, 
26fm). 

The  evidence  before  the  committee 
would  be  evidence  such  as  would  be 
submitted  before  any  other  comniittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  according 
to  the  other  types  of  activity  that  are 
carried  on  by  similar  committees.  Very 
specifically,  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Contracts,  which  I  am  sure  has  set  down 
some  very  fine  precedents  since  it  has 
been  in  operation,  and  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Standards,  wiiich  has 
been  underway  for  some  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  gather  that  there  are 
precedents  but  as  far  as  the  gentleman 
knows — he  is  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion— will  the  testimony  that  is  taken 
from  witnesses  be  under  oath? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  two  other 
committees  which  were  constituted  of  a 
similar  nature,  they  are  exercising  juris- 
diction ve.T  similarly  at  the  present 
time.  There  was  nothing  in  their  reso- 
lutions that  outlined  this  and  it  would  be 
left  up  to  the  committee  as  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  this. 

It  would  certainly  be  my  recommenda- 
tion that  the  evidence  would  be  under 
oath. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  would 
so  recommend? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  resolution,  but  I  do  wish  to  get  some 
clarification   of   the   situation. 

I  notice  on  page  2.  line  13,  that  the 
committee  is  to — "Investigate  allegations 
of  Improper  conduct  which  may  reflect 
upon  the  House,  violations  of  law."  That 
would  Include  criminal  law,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.   BENNETT.     Yes.  It  would. 

Mr.  CELLEH.  Would  that  mean  that 
the  committee  would  be  replacing  a 
grand  Jurj-  or  a  U.S.  attorney?  Would 
it  be  tantamount  to  setting  up  the  com- 
mittee in  the  form  of  a  grand  jury  or 
setting  it  up  as  a  U.S.  attorney  seeking  to 
ferret  out  crime? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  One  can  draw  his 
own  analogies  from  It.  The  resolution 
Is  short.  It  merely  says  they  can  in- 
vestigate these  violations  and  they  then 
can  recommend  to  the  House  appropri- 
ate action.  It  wou'd  not  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  take  action,  so  it  cou'd  not 
be  like  a  court,  because  it  could  not 
Impose  any  penalty  itself.  It  cou^d  only 
recommend  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  It  take  action. 

CALL    OF    THE    HODSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
land).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  383] 

Abbltt  Ford,  Gerald  R.  O'Brien 

Abernethy  Pulton,  Tenn.     O'Konskl 

Adair  Puqua  Olsen,  Mont. 

Adams  Goodell  Olson.  Minn. 

Albert  Greigg  ONeii!.  Ga. 

Anderson,  ni.  Gross  Pepper 

Anderson,  Gubser  Pool 

Tenn.  Hagan,  Ga.  Powell 

Andrews,  Haley  PurcpII 

Glenn  Hall  Raudall 

Aihley  Halleck  Relnocko 

Asplnall  Hanna  Resnlctc 

Ayres  Hansen,  Idaho    Rouss 

Baring  Hansen.  Iowa      Rivers.  A!a.=:ka 

Bates  Hansen,  Wash.    Roben.s 

Battln  Harvey,  Ind.        R.ihlbon 

Belcher  Hawkins  R.igers.  Fla, 

Berry  Hubert  Rojrer'--.  Te.x. 

Bolton  Helstoekl  Ro:.c.Uia 

Brademas  Herlong  Roetei.kowskl 

Bray  Hicks  Roudobu.'h 

Broomfleld  Holifleld  StGermaJu 

Brown.  CaJlf.  Hosmer  Schisler 

Brown,  Clar-  Howard  Schmldhauser 

ence  J..  Jr.  Hungate  Schneebell 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Huot  Scott 

Callaway  Irwin  Senner 

Carey  Jacobs  Shipley 

Cnrter  Johnson,  Okla.  Slkes 

Chamberlain  Johnson,  Pa.  sisk 

Clawson,  Del  Jones,  N  C.  Smith,  NY. 

Clevenger  Karih  Stafford 

Cohelan  Keith  Stanton 

Colmer  King,  Calif.  Stephens 

Conable  King,  N.Y.  Stratton 

Cooley  Klrwan  Sullivan 

Gorman  Euczynskl  Sweeney 

Craley  Laird  Talcott 

Culver  Loiig.  La.  Taylor 

Cunln  McCarthy  Thompson.  N  J. 

Davis.  Ga.  McEwen  Thompson.  Tex 

Davis,  Wis.  McFall  Thorr..so:;,  Wis. 

Det3ton  McGrath  Todd 

Derwlnskl  Mc\nilan  Toll 

Devlne  Macdonald  Trimble 

Dickinson  Mackay  Tunney 

Dlggs  Mackle  Tupper 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Madden  Ullman 

Dyal  MalUiard  Utt 

Edniondson  Martin,  Ala.  Walker.  Ml.s.s 

Edwards,  Ala.  Martin,  Mass.  Walker.  N  Mex 

Edwards.  Calif.  Martin,  Nebr.  Watidns 

Edwards,  La.  Matsunaga  Watts 

Ellsworth  Meeds  White.  Idalio 

Ei-ans,  Colo.  Michel  White:. cr 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Miller  Whittcn 

Farnum  Mlnlsh  W.ilis 

Pelzhan  Mink  Wilson. 

Plndley  MoeUer  Charles  H 

Fine  Morgan  Wolff 

Fisher  Moss  Wright 

Plynt  Mulier  Wyatt 

Pogarty  Murray  Yates 

Foley  Nix  Young 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^  Mr.  Bo- 
und). On  this  rollcall  240  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disi:iensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  he  has  consumed  5  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the  back- 
ground of  this  resolution  and  what  the 
provisions  of  it  are.  All  of  us  are  aware, 
I  think,  that  for  many  years  there  has 
been  a  strong  sentiment  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  that  there  should  be  some 
committee  in  each  House  which  would 
have  authority  to  investigate  questions 
of  propriety  or  misconduct  on  the  part 


of  the  Members  of  the  respective  bodies 
and  the  employees  of  tiie  respective 
bodies.  The  whole  matter  of  the  be- 
havior of  people  In  public  office,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  of  grave  conceni  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  democracy. 

The  matter  came  first  to  what  might 
be  called  the  conspicuous  attention  of 
the  public  when  in  1957  the  late  great 
Speaker  Raybum,  as  I  understand,  sug- 
gested that  there  be  a  special  Oversight 
Committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  in- 
vestigate questions  of  impropriety  in  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  the  quasi-judicial 
tribunals  of  the  Government  of  our 
country.  Our  able  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Harris,  was  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  other  Members  are  perhaps  here  on 
the  floor. 

I  remember  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

That  committee  investigated,  as  we 
all  will  recall,  the  matter  of  people  mak- 
ing what  might  be  called  back-door  con- 
tacts to  members  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 

As  a  result  of  those  investigations  I 
know  in  my  own  State  of  two  TV  sta- 
tions that  were  withdrawn,  or  in  effect 
would  iiave  been  withdrawn  if  in  one 
instance  the  station  had  not  been  relin- 
quished by  the  one  to  whom  it  had  been 
temporarily  awarded  because  it  liad  been 
made  to  appear  to  that  Oversight  Com- 
mittee that  there  had  been  approaclies 
to  a  member  or  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  outside  the 
record  in  behalf  of  applicants  for  T\' 
licenses. 

Thereafter  followed  other  investiga- 
tions of  similar  character.  Today  we  all 
know  that  there  is  machinery  by  which 
the  Congress  may  Investigate  matters  of 
impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1961,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
President  Kennedy,  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  providing  criteria 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  conflicts  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  more  and  more  the  question  was 
asked  in  the  country:  Do  the  Houses  of 
Congress  have  adequate  machinery  to  in- 
vestigate allegations  or  suggestions  of 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
the  respective  bodies  or  employees  of  the 
respective  bodies? 

Members  of  the  two  bodies  for  m.any 
years — I  have  records  here  going  back  to 
1957 — have  been  introducing  resolutions 
providing  for  a  select  committee  in  each 
of  the  congressional  bodies  to  liave  au- 
thority to  Investigate  such  allegations  of 
impropriety  on  the  part  either  of  Mem- 
bers or  of  employees  of  tlie  respective 
Houses. 

My  able  colleague,  the  author  of  the 
resolution  under  consideration  now,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett] 
has  been  for  many  years — 10  or  12  years, 
if  I  recall  correctly — introducing  such 
resolutions. 

To  show  the  general  sentiment  among 
the  membership  of  this  House  respect- 


ing this  subject,  I  l;iave  liere  a  list  of 
more  than  20  Members  of  tlie  House  wlio 
in  the  89th  Congress  have  introduced 
resolutions  to  set  up  a  select  committee 
of  the  character  of  the  select  committee 
which  would  be  provided  for  in  the  res- 
olution under  consideration, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  list  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  list  Is  as  follows: 

Ethics  Bills  and  Resolutions — Eighty- 
ninth  Congress 

H.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

H.  Res.  954:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.  Res.  974:  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H  Res.  986 :  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H  Res.  991 :  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

H.  Res.  992:  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

H  Res.  993:  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

H  Res.  996:  Mr.  Pepper.       '^' 

H.  Res.  997:  Mr.  Fascell.     ■    ' 

H.  Con.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Con.  R€s.  117:  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

H.  Con.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139 :  Mr.  Lindsay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Mailliard, 

H  Con.  Res.  141 :  Mr.  Morse. 

H.  Con.  Res.  142 :  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

H  Con.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Stafford. 

H.  Con.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Halpern. 

H.  Con.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

H.  Con.  Res.  351 :  Mr.  Mosher. 

H  Con.  Res.  424:  Mr.  Lindsay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  627:  Mr.  King. 

H.R.  14091 :  Mr.  Tenzer. 

H.R.  15760:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  17404 :  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  17405:  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Rules  Committee  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  gave  consideration  to  a 
number  of  resolutions,  and  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  them,  pending  before 
tlie  Rules  Committee  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

Finally,  the  committee  determined  to 
recommend  to  the  House  tlie  resolution 
of  my  able  colleague,  Mr.  Bennett.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  be  a  proper 
resolution.  In  the  second  place,  it 
seemed  only  proper  that  the  committee 
should  report  out  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  for  tlie  longest  pe- 
riod of  time,  apparently  been  consist- 
ently introducing  resolutions  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  a  brief  word 
of  .summary. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  anxious 
that  this  not  he  considered  a  partisan 
committee,  so  it  provided  that  tlie 
membership  of  the  committee  should 
consist  of  12  Members,  6  from  the 
majority  party  and  6  from  the  minor- 
ity party. 

And,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  not  hastily  act  against  either  a 
Member  or  an  employee  of  this  House, 
the  resolution  provided — and  that 
amendment  was  put  in  by  tlie  Rules 
Committee,  as  were  numerous  other 
amendments — the  requ:rement  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  tlie  total  membersiup — not 
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of  those  present  and  voting,  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  12. 
which  would  be  8.  and  the  figure  '8" 
appears  In  the  resolution— before  the 
committee  could  make  any  recommenca- 
tlon  relative  to  the  discipline  or  censiiie 
of  any  Member  or  employee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authority  of  the  coai- 
mlttee  Is  contained  on  page  2,  beginning 
on  line  10  These  are  the  grants  of  8.u- 
thortty  to  the  committee: 

Sec  3  a  I  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  In  Its  discretion  to — 

(li  lnveetlgat«  allegations  ot  Improper 
conduct  which  may  reflect  upon  the  Houte. 
violations  of  law.  and  violations  of  rules  aiid 
regulations  of  the  House,  relating  to  the 
conduct  af  Individuals  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  Members  of  the  House,  or  as 
ofBcers  or  employees  of  the  House,  and  to 
make  appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  thereto; 

(2  I  recommend  to  the  House,  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  two-thirds  vote  (eight  mem- 
bers) of  the  Select  Committee,  disciplinary 
action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  such  vio- 
lations which  the  Select  Committee  shall 
determine,  after  according  to  the  individuals 
concerned  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  have  occurred. 

Here  is  an  amendment  that  the  com- 
mittee offered.  The  amendment  reads, 
"at  that  point  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  a  period  and  add  the  follow- 
ing words,  any  allegation  referred  to  In 
paragraph  '  1  ■  shall  be  made  under  oath 
and  shall  specifically  state  the  facts  on 
the  basis  of  which  It  is  made."  " 

Then  the  resolution  goes  on: 

(bi  the  select  committee  from  time  to 
time  shail  transmit  to  the  House  Its  recifi- 
mendatlons  as  to  any  legislative  meastirea 
which  It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

The  rest  of  the  resolution  Is  formal. 

Mr  H.'WS-  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  FEPPF-R  Will  the  gentleman 
allow  me  just  1  minute  more'' 

Mr  Speaker,  we  may  take  into  accotnt 
In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  tlat 
the  other  body  in  1965.  in  July,  adopted 
the  substitute  resolution  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  Senator  Cooper, 
which  became  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, providing  for  a  .select  committee  of 
that  body  That  committee  consists  of 
six  members,  three  from  each  of  the 
parties  in  that  body.  That  committee  is 
charged  by  the  other  body  with  the  duty 
to  Investigate  the  conduct  and  behavior 
of  Members  of  that  body  and  employees 
thereof  3o  M.-  Speaker,  this  matter 
comes  b^'fore  the  House  for  Its  considera- 
tion. To  ai:..)w  the  largest  possible  op- 
portunity for  the  Members  to  inquire.  I 
win  yield  now  to  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER  I  notice  there  Is  no 
statute  of  limitations  and  t.herefore  the 
committee  could  no  back  any  number  of 
years.  Is  it  the  intention  to  limit  the 
time  in  any  sense  of  the  word' 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  yield  to  '.he  author 
of  the  resolution  my  able  colleague  from 
Florida  ^Mr  Behnett! 

Mr  BENNETT  As  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  I  must  say  it  was  contem- 
plated that  it  would  not  extend  beycnd 
thla  session  of  Congress;  thjit  Is.  the  cur- 


rent session  of  Congress.     That  Is  as  far 
back  as  it  can  go. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  Is  a  select  com- 
mittee. Therefore  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  would  end  with  this  Con- 
gress?   

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  Its  sessions  be 
executive  or  open? 

Mr  BEIWETT.  Of  course.  I  may  say 
that  hopefully  It  will  be  recoixstltuted  In 
1967. 

Now.  as  to  the  next  point  that  you 
raise,  as  to  whether  the  meetings  would 
be  open  or  closed,  earlier  In  the  discus- 
sion I  pointed  out  that  this  committee 
does  not  come  on  an  empty  world.  We 
have  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  deal  with  these  matters, 
speclflclally  rule  XI.  subsection  26  and 
the  various  subsections  thereof  under 
this,  which  deal  with  this  precise  ques- 
tion and  go  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  meetings  of  a  committee 
of  this  nature  wUl  be  closed  or  open.  It 
does  permit  executive  meetings,  par- 
ticularly In  cases  where  there  is  some 
showing  that  a  person  would  be  defamed. 
As  the  author  of  the  legislation,  I  must 
ssiy  that  I  would  very  much  favor  execu- 
tive sessions  any  time  when  anybody 
might  be  defamed.  I  might  say  that  it 
Is  part  Okf  the  legislative  history  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  until  I  get 
through  completing  my  sentence.  If  you 
do  not  mind. 

I  must  say  that  this  legislation  really 
came  about  with  the  Idea  In  mind  of 
having  something  analogous  to  the  bar 
associations  grievance  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  analogous, 
not  only  In  that  its  purpose  would  be 
primarily  to  prevent  Improper  con- 
duct, but  its  success  would  be  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  number  of  hearings 
held,  but  by  the  improvement  of  stand- 
ards and  the  compliance  with  the  rxiles 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  author  of  this  legislation  at  all  to 
engage  In  any  sort  of  witch  hunt  or  any- 
thing designed  to  hurt  anyone.  But.  on 
the  contrary,  If  possible,  to  help  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Image  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  every  respect. 

And.  Mr  Speaker.  In  response  to  a 
question  asked  of  me.  and  to  which  I 
would  like  to  reply  at  this  point, 
of  course,  it  Is  beyond  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction  to  Inquire  Into  the  political 
beliefs  of  any  Member,  be  he  very  con- 
servative, very  liberal,  very  rlghtwlng, 
very  leftwlng,  or  amy  other  shade  of  po- 
litical belief. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  Is  limited 
by  this  resolution,  specifically,  to  con- 
sidering allegations  of  misconduct  that 
will  reflect  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and,  of  course,  political  philos- 
ophy, has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  further? 

Mr  PEPPER  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  8;)eaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  one  further  question  to  the 


gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  author  of  the  bill  in  an  effort  to 
bring  out  the  type  of  procedure  that 
would  be  followed  if  the  resolution  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  hearsay  testimony 
be  heard  by  this  committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  author  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  evidence  before 
this  committee  would  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  If  there  were  anything  not  so  cov- 
ered, the  precedents  of  the  two  commit- 
tees, which  are  comparable  at  the  present 
time — the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee.  Further,  beyond  that, 
of  course  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are 
applied  In  our  courts,  would  apply  In  this 
Instance. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  tiie 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  take  it 
from  what  the  gentleman  said  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  hearsay  evidence^ 
What  would  be  the  recommendation  of 
the  author  of  the  bill  as  to  hearsay  evi- 
dence? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield 
further,  I  would  recommend  that  we  cer- 
tainly not  have  any  evidence  submitted 
before  this  comnilttee  which  would  r.ot 
be  possible  In  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  until  I  finish  my 
sentence,  If  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan does  not  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  what 
should  be  admitted  with  respect  to  hear- 
say evidence  Is  the  subject  of  college 
courses,  too  extensive  for  minute  discus- 
sion here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at  this  mo- 
ment.   I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  do  not  have  the  floor, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  1  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pepper'  has  yielded  to  me.  I  do  have  the 
time  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  and 
aivswer  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  conclude  by  say- 
ing at  this  point  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  are  fairly  explicit  with  respect  to 
the  laws  of  evidence  and  to  the  rules  of 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  evidence 
which  apply  in  the  various  courts,  and  I 
would  think  they  would  apply. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  If  I  may 
state  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett!,  on  page  2  of  the  resolution.  It 
is  provided  that  the  select  committee 
shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  House  gov- 
erning standing  committees  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett!  upon 
several  occasions  has  mentioned  rule 
XI(26)(m)  and  he  stated  that  If  any 
testimony  would  degrade  or  defame  or 
Incriminate  a  respondent  that  the  evi- 
dence could  be  taken  In  executive  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw  an  example  of 
this  on  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tempt citation  whereby  they  could  go 
into  executive  session  and  present  their 
testimony,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
that  privilege. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w-ant  to  emphat- 
ically know  whether  if  there  Is  testimony 
here  that  might  defame  or  degrade  or 
incriminate  a  Congressman,  he  has  a 
right  to  go  Into  executive  session  on  that 
point. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  author 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Bennett,  for  a  reply  to 
that  que.stion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  already  been  adopted  and  they  will 
not  be  changed  in  any  .sense  of  the  word. 

I  myself  share  In  some  of  the  criticism 
which  the  gentleman  has  of  the  existing 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  my  opinion  the  rule  should  be  stronger 
than  It  Is  with  respect  to  protecting 
people  In  this  regard,  and  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  at  all.  I  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  and  certainly  as  the 
author  of  the  legislation,  lean  toward  a 
procedure  which  will  guarantee  more 
fully  a  person's  right  to  be  protected 
against  defamation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  would  like  to  have  rule  XI  changed  in 
this  respect. 

Because  I  do  feel  that  it  is  subject  to 
concern  that  it  says  If  the  committee  de- 
termines that  the  evidence  is  this  way, 
therefore  it  Is  entirely  discretionary  In 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  I  think 
there  should  be  some  right  on  the  part 
of  the  accused  to  raise  this  question  of 
defamation. 

I  would  certainly  lean  toward  such  a 
rule. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  says  he 
leans  that  way.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  definite  legislative  history  here  that  if 
there  is  any  evidence  presented  that  de- 
fames or  degrades  or  incriminates  a  re- 
spondent, then  the  committee  should 
go  in  executive  session.  I  think  as  the 
author  of  the  resolution  this  would  be 
very  helpful  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  here. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  make  it  a  matter 
of  legislative  history  now  that  it  was  the 
intent  In  drawing  this  legislation  that 
anyone  who  was  confronted  with  evi- 
dence which  might  tend  to  defame  or 
degrade  him  would  have  a  right  to  go 
Into  executive  session. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to^he  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  here  that  may  have 
escaped  the  Members. 

The  minute  charges  are  made  against 
a  Member,  you  can  forget  the  executive 
session,  because  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people  that  Member  has  already 
been  tried  and  convicted. 

It  Is  just  like  an  Indictment  court. 
The  minute  a  man  Is  indicted,  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  feel  he  is  automat- 
ically gtdlty.  So  you  may  as  well  for- 
get all  this  fine  point  of  the  executive 
session.  What  you  are  proposing  here 
Is  a  self-immolation  bill  for  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  going  on.  You 
can  get  any  number  of  bums  who  will  for 
a  small  amount  of  money  give  any  sw  orn 
charges  you  want  against  any  Member. 
I  do  not  care  who  he  Is. 

I  came  up  in  the  rough  school  of 
politics.  In  my  district  in  1948,  when  I 
ran  for  Congress,  the  political  opposi- 
tion paid  a  bum  to  make  a  sworn  af- 
fidavit that  I  had  stolen  county  prop- 
erty. It  was  in  the  headlines  eight 
columns  wide  that  I  was  a  county  com- 
missioner, and  I  had  appropriated  to 
my  own  use  county  property. 

Three  days  later,  without  any  re- 
course, because  he  did  not  have  a  dime, 
3  days  later  he  withdrew  the  charge. 
And  that  was  put  on  page  16  in  a  box 
about  2  inches  high. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  had  enough 
guts  to  take  that  and  fight  it.  and  beat 
it,  but  a  lot  of  the  Members  could  not 
and  would  not. 

I  know  a  little  bit  more  about  this  from 
the  position  I  am  in  now.  You  know,  last 
night  I  was  called  a  liar  on  this  floor. 
Somebody  said  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  never  had  any 
witnesses  under  contract,  or  paid  them. 
Well,  you  know  I  have  to  sign  those  con- 
tractis,  and  every  once  In  a  while  I  read 
what  I  sign — not  always,  but  every  once 
In  a  while.  And  somehow  or  other  I  felt 
like  I  had  signed  one. 

I  looked  in  the  Record  today,  and  I  do 
not  know  all  these  people,  but  do  you  re- 
member the  witness  Mr.  Pool  had  who 
testified  that  these  people  were  Commu- 
nists— and  they  later  said  they  were — 
but  you  remember  the  friendly  witness? 
Mr.  Philip  Abbot  Luce,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  do  not  know  If  this  was  before  or 
after  the  fact,  but  on  August  22,  1966,  he 
received  $1,000  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  better  than  the  $1.25  an  hour, 
which  Is  the  minimum  wage,  because  he 
was  only  on  the  stand  about  an  hour. 

Now,  I  have  enough  courage  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question  on  this. 
and  I  will  see  how  many  of  the  rest  of 
you  want  to  comjnlt  suicide. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tharik 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  anticipate  that 
I  would  find  it  necessary  to  speak  against 
this  resolution.  However.  I  emphatically 
agree  with  the  previous  speaker.  I  re- 
quest you  turn  to  page  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion where  it  states  as  follows. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  Select  Committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Select  Committee 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

This  is  too  broad  authority,  and  it 
should  not  be  granted  to  any  committee. 
It  can  be  abused  without  any  protection 
to  members.  It  is  a  dangerous  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  This  subject  should 
be  studied  and  amended. 

Recently,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  now  have  a  candidate  tor  Governor 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Recently  there 
have  been  charges  against  him  by  his 
successor,  the  district  attorney  of 
Queens  County,  who  was  accused  of,  I 
beUeve,  removing  certain  files  from  the 
office  he  previously  held.  Unfortunately, 
these  were  headlines,  as  the  previous 
speaker  has  mentioned  happened  to 
him— personally.  But  Frank  O'Connor 
had  to  denounce  this  accusation  on  the 
radio  and  stated  that  the  papers  that 
were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  district  attorney's  office  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  as  well.  But  how 
many  heard  this?  This  can  easily  hap- 
pen in  the  same  manner  to  any  Member 
of  this  House.  I  do  not  want  my  suc- 
cessor to  be  subjected  to  this  treatment — 
or  any  future  Member  of  this  august 
body. 

I  realize  this  is  not  a  fair  practice. 
Therefore,  while  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
purpose  of  a  bill  such  as  this,  I  think 
this  needs  fiirther  study  and  since  we 
have  no  other  choice,  I  think  the  reso- 
lution should  be  tabled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gen;leman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Quil- 
len]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  following 
my  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Anderson!  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  described 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  some  of  the 
background  information  for  the  benefit 
of  Members  who  have  not  been  Informed 
of  the  deliberatioris  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution.  House 
Rtsulution  954.  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  BinnettI  had  orig- 
inally mtroduced  was  referred  to  the 
Coriimlttee  on  Rules  and  was  reported 
wit.'^i  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
committee  substitute.  This  occurred  on 
August  31. 

Later  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
the  IanKua*:e  was  inappropriate  and  a 
clean  resolution  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr  BennsttI.  House 
Resolution  1013.  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

This  occurred  on  September  7. 

Some  Members  have  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution.  These  have 
been  considered  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Committee  on  Rules  discussed  the 
resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  TMr. 
PeppfrI  has  offered  the  committee 
an.  :idment  and  It  has  been  agreed  to. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution,  House 
Re.'jfilution  1013.  are  as  follows. 

T'le  select  committee  will  be  composed 
of  12  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Sp*'iker:  one  member  will  be  named  as 
chci:rman  by  the  Speaker.  The  majority 
and  minority  parties  will  be  equally  rep- 
rfs^nted — six  from  each  side. 

The  committee  will  have  the  authority 
to  invpsti(?ate  charges  of  misconduct  by 
any  Member,  employee  or  ofBcer  of  the 
Houst^  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
violations  of  law  and  the  rules  of  the 
Ho  l.^e  relating  to  the  conduct  of  such  In- 
div.iuals  in  the  performance  of  their 
du;v 

In  regard  to  such  investigations,  the 
committee  will  be  authorized  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions. 

If  the  committee  determines  that  any 
di.sc;plinary  action  is  warranted,  such 
recommendations  shall  be  made  by  a  re- 
por'  or  resolution  to  the  House  by  a  two- 
thi-'ds  vote  of  the  full  committee.  There- 
fore eight  members  must  support  any 
.such  action.  This  requires  bipartisan 
support 

Ihe  committee  will  be  authorized  to 
report  to  the  House  any  recommenda- 
tion.s  for  any  legislative  measures  which 
it  considers  to  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fec'ive  discharge  of  its  duties. 

The  committee  will  have  the  tradi- 
tional power  of  subpena  of  witnesses 
and  to  take  evidence  as  is  granted  to 
othtT  committees. 

Tho  committee  amendment  which  was 
offered  and  adopted  clearly  states  that 
any  allegation  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  "shall  be  made  under  oath  and  shall 
specii'lcally  state  the  facts  on  the  basis 
of  which  It  is  made." 

Tlie  amendment  was  considered  and 
offered  to  prevent  any  hearsay  evidence 
from  being  submitted.  In  other  words. 
it  would  prevent  testimony  on  a  hear- 
say basis. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  noteworthy 
resoluuon  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Houie. 

A  committee  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct and  ethics  of  its  membership,  the 
officers  and  personnel  of  this  House  Is 
something  that  should  have  been  con- 
sidered many  years  ago. 
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The  membership  here  this  evening 
should  give  it  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1013.  to  esUblish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  and  Conduct.  Such 
legislation  has  been  long  needed.  In  the 
recent  past  there  have  been  far  too  many 
serious  charges  Involving  scandalous  be- 
vavior  which  have  gone  uninvestigated 
because  a  committee  of  competent  juris- 
diction has  not  existed  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses and  thoroughly  explore  relevant 
facts. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
fact  that  In  recent  weeks  an  increasing 
number  of  charges  of  misconduct  have 
t)een  leveled  at  a  Member  of  this  House. 
Such  accusation.?  ought  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  a  committee  with 
adequate  jurisdiction  for  charges  of  this 
tjrpe  reflect  upon  the  entire  Congress 
and  serve  to  diminish  the  respect  in 
which  our  National  Legislature  Is  held 
by  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  this  committee  will  have 
broad  powers  and  the  careers  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber.  \is  oflQcers  and 
employees  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
actions  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Conduct.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  had  this  very  much  In  mind  when  It 
drafted  the  resolution  we  arc  con.'slder- 
Ing  today  Much  time  and  thought  went 
into  the  preparation  of  this  resolution  to 
insure  that  adequate  safeguards  were  in- 
corporated Into  the  very  wording  of  the 
resolution  so  that  the  committee  could 
not  In  fact  become  an  at  random  search 
party  operating  only  on  unfounded 
rumor  and  unsubstantiated  charges. 
The  resolution  clearly  states  that  all 
charges  are  to  be  presented  under  oath 
together  with  sufficient  facLs  to  substan- 
tiate the  accusations.  A  two- thirds 
vote  of  the  committee  Is  required  before 
any  recommendations  of  disciplinary  ac- 
tion can  t>e  made  or  violations  of  law 
reported  to  State  or  Federal  authorities. 
The  committee  Itself,  to  Insure  its  com- 
plete Impartiality.  Is  to  be  compo.sed  of 
an  equal  number  of  majority  and  minor- 
ity members  all  of  whom  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

My  deep  respect  for  the  Speaker  and 
my  firm  belief  that  he,  in  his  wisdom,  will 
keep  firmly  In  mind  the  responsibilities 
of  the  committee  members  will  select 
only  members  in  whom  he  has  especially 
high  confidence  and  who  he  feels  will  be 
completely  fair  and  Impartial  In  carry- 
ing out  their  duties. 

The  carefully  drafted  protective  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  and  my  high 
regard  for  the  Speaker  as  the  one  who 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  desig- 
nating those  who  are  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee afford  sufficient  safeguards,  I  feel, 
to  insure  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Conduct  carries  out  the  type 
of  Inquiry  needed  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  this  House. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  vote  for  this 
long-needed  resolution.  The  creation  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Con- 


duct will  clearly  show  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  Interested  in 
seeing  that  "this  House  is  in  order." 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilh- 
nois  (Mr.  Rumsfeld]  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  author  of  the  legislation. 
On  page  2,  line  21,  the  resolution  refers 
to  disciplinary  action.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  types  of  disciplinary  action 
Intended. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course,  this  has 
no  reference  to  anything  the  committee 
can  do.  It  relates  only  to  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  do  by  way  of 
disciplinary  action.  Obviously  the  most 
serious  disciplinary  action  the  House 
would  take  would  be  to  impeach  the  ac- 
cused. There  are  possibly  other  things 
such  as  censure.  I  think  those  are  the 
only  things  that  Congress  has  ever  done, 
impeachment  or  censure. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  also  like  to 
know,  in  view  of  the  language  on  page 
2,  line  10,  and  following,  where  it  says; 

It  shall  b«  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee In  its  dlscretloQ  to — 

( 1 )  investigate  allegations  of  Improper 
conduct — 

whether  or  not  such  a  Select  Committee 
could  be  used  by  an  Individual  employee 
or  member  to  request  Information  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  certain 
course  of  action. 

The  way  the  language  Is  written  it 
would  appear  that  only  if  there  were  an 
allegation  under  oath  pending  would  the 
committee  have  any  authority  whatso- 
ever. 

My  question  is,  could  an  individual 
seek  advice,  counsel,  or  a  ruling,  if  you 
will,  from  such  a  Select  Committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  now  constituted  it  could  not. 
Under  leplslatlon  I  Introduced  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation  it 
could  have  been  done.  But  an  effort  was 
made  to  narrow  this  bill  so  that  it  could 
be  a  very  narrow  and  concl.se  bill. 
Therefore,  that  type  of  language  was 
eliminated.  Therefore,  this  committee 
could  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  What  wou!d  be  the 
procedure  in  the  event  an  allegation 
under  oath  were  de'ivered  tD  the  select 
committee  that  involved  a  member  of  the 
select  committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  that  event  the 
member  would  not  be  qualified  to  sit 
on  that  committee  while  the  delibera- 
tions were  being  held  and  he  was  being 
cleared. 

The  gentleman  is  referring  to  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  an  alle- 
gation against  a  member  of  the  select 
committee.  He  would  not  be  qualified 
to  sit,  obviously,  on  his  own  case. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  clarification. 

I  have  one  additional  comment  to 
make  concerning  the  legislation.  And, 
let  me  say  that  I  strongly  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Conmiitlee  on  Standards  and 
Ethics  and  so  testified  before  the  Joint 


Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress last  year.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in 
the  concern  which  he  has  exprc.s.sed 

On  the  other  hand  it  strikes  me  that 
there  is  an  important  potential  ad\an- 
tage  in  having  such  a  select  committee; 
namely,  the  handling  of  wild  charges  or 
allegations  that  are  unjust,  and  then  dis- 
posing of  them  with  dispatch,  and  there- 
by clarifying  such  a  situation.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  today,  with 
or  without  such  a  select  committee,  an 
irresponsible  individual  can  do  exactly 
what  he  said  by  simply  sendin,<j  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  making  wild 
allegations,  and  then  releasing  copies  to 
the  press.  The  same  undesirable  elfect 
would  result,  would  it  not,  with  or  with- 
out the  select  committee? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  ^^cn- 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  realizes, 
however,  that  when  a  person  sends  a  let- 
ter to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  re- 
leases it  to  the  press,  he  comes  under 
the  libel  law.  what  little  the  Supreme 
Court  has  left  to  politicians,  but  if  he 
comes  in  before  a  committee  to  testify 
under  oath,  he  receives  absolution. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  remain  in  the  well  for  a  moment  It 
is  my  understanding,  from  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that  any 
allegations  filed  with  the  committee 
would  be  under  oath  and  would  be  re- 
ceived in  executive  session,  and  would 
not  be  released  to  the  press.  So  the 
libel  laws  would  have  the  same  effect 
with  or  without  the  select  committee, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  so.  if  it 
was  a  committee;  but  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  must  know  that 
there  are  no  secrets  in  Washington.  The 
minute  you  have  an  executive  scs.sion, 
someone  is  going  to  leak  it  to  the  press. 
And  let  me  say  that  the  report  in  the 
press  this  morning  of  what  I  said  last 
night,  with  the  members  sitting  in  the 
gallery,  was  nowhere  near  factual. 

Imagine  what  It  would  be  whtn  it 
was  leaked. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Of  course,  the  res- 
olution would  not  prevent  the  man  from 
sending  a  wire  to  the  Speaker  and  re- 
leasing It  to  the  press,  even  if  we  pass 
the  resolution.  He  could  still  do  that  if 
he  wanted  to  do  it  for  political  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  However, 
It  still  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be 
a  distinct  advantage  to  have  such  a  com- 
mittee. Not  only  would  such  a  committee 
be  useful  In  Investigating  wrongdoini,'. 
but  it  also  would  be  useful  in  secia'4  th.at 
any  wild  or  irresponsible  allegations  are 
disposed  of  and  the  individuals  so  charged 
cleared. 


My  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is,  whether  the  proposed  com- 
mittee be  able  to  handle  such  allegations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  beUeve  thi^;  will  be 
a  very  constructive  use  of  this  committee, 
and  it  would  have  a  helpful  irif.uence 
upon  the  image  of  Congress  and  upon 
individual  Members,  as  a  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  these  false  charges. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  to  create  a  simi- 
lar committee  on  ethics  I  commend  the 
irentleman  from  Florida  and  express  my 
support. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ientkman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  understand  the 
\i\ye\  laws,  when  an  allegation  is  made 
as  a  part  of  a  Congressional  proceeding, 
absolute  immunity  flows  to  the  individual 
concerned. 

Here  we  have  a  situation,  as  I  under- 
st.<ind  the  drafting  of  the  legislation,  in 
which  a  person  might  go  in  and  make  an 
allegation  to  the  committee,  in  writing, 
under  oath.  Then,  as  I  read  it.  there 
would  be  no  remedy  for  the  Member  of 
Congress  concerned  whatsoever.  The 
libel  laws  simply  do  not  apply. 

Am  I  correct  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  100  percent  wrong  on  the  law  as 
he  stated  it. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  are  two 
other  remedies  involved.  One,  of  course, 
is  that  the  Member  would  have  the  right 
to  bring  contempt  proceedings  against 
the  individual  who  had  lied.  The  other 
would  be  the  right  to  bring  perjury  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Does  the  Member  of 
Congress  involved  have  the  ripht  to  ini- 
tiate a  libel  action? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  allegation  under 
oath  would  become  a  portion  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  would  become  a  part  of  the 
privilege. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  immunity  runs  only  to  the  Member 
of  Congress  when  he  is  speakini;  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!  Mr.  Hopton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  author  of  the  bill 
a  coup'e  of  questions. 

On  Une  12,  page  2,  it  is  stated: 

Investigate  allegations  of  Improper  con- 
duct-- 

Ai;d  so  on.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
autl  or  that  these  allegations  can  come 
fron;  any  parties,  or  is  there  a  limitation 
that  they  must  come  from  other  Members 
of  the  House? 


Mr.  BENNETT".  They  certainly  could 
come  from  any  party  who  had  informa- 
tion. Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  in- 
formation which  reflected  upon  the 
House.  It  would  not  have  to  do  with 
the  private  life  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  HORTON.  So  any  person  could 
file  an  allegation  against  any  Member  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Surely. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  long  as  he  swore  to 
it.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  history. 

Mr.  BENNETT,     Yes.  any  person. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Who  would  define 
what  was  "improper  conduct"? 

Is  this  a  subject  for  definition  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  be.  Of 
course,  it  is  with  the  background  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  enacted  laws  and  Congress  has  en- 
acted laws  and  regulations,  and  most  of 
the  improprieties  would  deal  with  the 
rules  and  the  laws. 

Mr.  HORTON.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Unless  they  did  re- 
flect upon  the  House.  If  they  were 
matters  which  did  not  reflect  upon  the 
House,  that  would  be  a  private  matter, 
and  Congress  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  On  line  23  of  the  same 
page,  it  says: 

After  according  to  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

I  assume  that  that  follows  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  House  by  the  select 

committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
hear  the  gentleman.  There  is  so  much 
"roar"  around  me  I  cannot  hear.  Would 
the  gentleman  restate  his  question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  be  in  order. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired, 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HORTON.  On  line  23,  page  2,  It  is 
stated: 

After  according  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

I  ask  whether  or  not  that  refers  to  the 
recommendation  by  the  select  commit-''' 
tee?  In  other  words,  that  is  the  only 
time  the  individual  would  be  afforded  a 
hearing,  after  the  committee  had  met 
and  had  decided  on  disciplinary  action? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
in  which  this  is  drafted,  but  it  does  say 
the  whole  matter  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  committee.  If  your  point  is  that  you 
feel  there  should  be  accorded  an  indi- 
vidual, even  under  this  investigative  al- 
legation part  of  the  provision,  the  op- 
portunity  

Mr.  HORTON.  I  certainly  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  for  notice  to 
be  given  to  a  Member  .so  that  a  Member 
can  defend  himself  at  the  institution  of 
this  proceeding. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  It  Is  certainly  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  and  I  thinJc  It 
should  be 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr  gUILLEN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  author  of  this  reso- 
lution 

There  are  435  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  quite  sure  each 
of  these  435  Members  has  a  different 
Idea  about  what  constitutes  improper 
conduct  as  used  in  this  legislation. 
Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  here  pres- 
ent what  would  be  Improper  conduct  un- 
der the  itrms  of  House  Resolution  1013? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Well,  the  biggest  re- 
striction on  this  Is  It  must  reflect  upon 
the  House.  The  committee  tn  making 
Its  determination  must  And  the  miscon- 
duct reflected  on  the  House  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  large  areas  of  many 
Instance-s  of  mfractlons  that  reflected  on 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Is  the  gentleman 
not  able  to  specify  for  the  record  any- 
thing more  specific? 

Mr  BENNETT  An  example?  Oh,  I 
can  give  you  lots  of  examples.  I  think 
If  a  person  accepted  a  bribe  for  voting 
on  a  bill  that  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  would  clearly  be  a 
violation  of  the  matter  and  would  c-rr- 
talnly  be  something  reflecting  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  U  he  team?d 
up  in  some  way  by  some  special  pref- 
erence for  himself  In  business  or  some- 
thing else  of  that  type  to  arrive  at  some 
position  of  strength  In  the  committee 
structure  or  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  to  vote  for  a  particular  bill,  tliis 
would  certainly  be  a  good  example  of 
that. 

Mr  WACfOONNER.  Would  It  be  con- 
sidered improper  conduct  if  a  Memb-r 
of  this  House  were  adjudged  by  someone 
to  havt-  exerted  Influence  or  pressure  en 
some  agency  of  Oovemment  to  gain  son  e 
consideration  or  favor  for  a  constituent  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  unless  it  violated 
some  statute  There  are  statutes  on  thi.t 
subject  The  statutes  are  fairly  speclfl:. 
Up  until  about  10  years  ago 

Mr  JOEI.SdN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ylfld^ 

Mr  BENNETT  Not  until  I  finish 
concluding  my  statement.  If  you  do  not 
mind 

There  were  very  few.  If  any.  statutes 
in  thla  fleld  Now  there  are  specific 
statutes  In  this  fleld  and  there  are  ques- 
tions a.s  to  how  to  make  presentation  to 
agencies  Of  course.  If  a  Member  of 
Congress  violates  those  statutes,  he 
would  be  doing  the  very  thing  the  stat- 
ute Is  designed  to  correct 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ttie 
Ume  of  the  gentleman  ha-s  expired. 

Mr  QLTLLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  shall 
yield  an  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  have  some  other  Members 
over  here  on  this  side  who  want  to  speak, 
too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  To 
whom  does  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  To  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  an  additional  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemaia  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 

SOMl, 

Mr.  JOELSON  Everything  the  gen- 
tleman Just  described  are  violations  of 
the  law  already  and  can  be  treated 
by  the  courts  Are  you  substituting 
the  Congress  for  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  Everything 
you  have  described  as  an  example  are 
criminal  offenses. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  doubt  that.  I 
think  some  of  them  are  not  criminal  of- 
fenses. Secondly,  there  are  two  penal- 
ties available  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  violate  the  law  or  two  sets  of  penal- 
ties. One  of  them  is  under  criminal  law 
he  can  be  convicted  and  given  a  criminal 
sentence  or  whatever,  and  he  can  also 
be  tried  for  Impeachment  and  also  cen- 
sured according  to  the  traditions  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  answer 
one  other  question.  Since  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  body  we  have 
had  Members  of  Congress  Indicted  for 
attempting  to  exert  undue  Influence  on 
a  Federal  agency.  They  were  Indicted 
by  a  grand  Jury  and  convicted  but  freed 
at  the  end  of  the  due  process  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  conviction  re- 
versed What  would  be  the  situation 
herein,  for  Instance,  the  Johnson  case? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoLANDi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr  WacconnerI  has 
expired. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
r Mr  Hats! 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee 

Mr  Speaker,  now  first  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  how 
greatly  concerned  this  body  Is  and  as  to 
how  many  questions  have  been  asked  on 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation,  at  25 
minutes  to  9  o'clock  p.m.  In  the  dying 
hours  of  a  Congress 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  defeat  this  legislation  or. 
even  better,  still  get  an  opportunity  to 
ask  some  more  questions.  If  we  defeat  the 
previous  question,  because  then  there 
would  be  another  hour  made  available 
for  individuals  to  ask  questions,  and  the 
time  will  peLsa  to  the  other  side,  but  It 
has  been  divided  very  fairly,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  can  complain  about  that. 

And,  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  sfuarantee  you 
that  If  we  were  debating  a  matter  of  some 
Importance  on  behalf  of  our  constituents. 
a  matter  of  some  Importance  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Nation,  we  would  not 
do  It  at  this  hour  of  the  night  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  defeat  the 
motion  uixjn  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  at  least  give  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  delve  into 
this  matter  further. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  beat  a 
dead  horse.  I  do  not  want  to  mentlo.^. 
this  again,  but  with  reference  to  this 
$1,000  that  the  fellow  got  from  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  that 
was  about  3  weeks  prior  to  the  time  he 
testified. 

Mr.  OALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wl.; 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemai. 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  questions  Involved  here  and 
there  are  many  ambiguities  in  this  entire 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  ought  to  look 
Into  It  with  the  proper  perspective  and 
unless  we  do  that,  I  believe  we  will  be 
making  a  very  grave  mlstfike.  A  mistake 
that  will  bring  great  discredit  on  thi.s 
body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  will  read  the 
answers  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett] — and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Florida;  I  consider  him  to  be  a  longtime 
friend;  he  and  I  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether— but  if  you  will  read  the  answers, 
they  are  not  very  definite  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  OALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  matters  that  have  been 
mentioned,  those  are  crimes  for  wlilch 
there  are  legal  remedies.  We  are  getting 
Into  an  entirely  new  area.  The  response 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  bill  and  its  consequences.  We  caPinot 
adopt  this  bill  In  this  form.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  this  great  legislative 
body,  the  U.S.  Congress,  could  pass  this 
bill  without  any  serious  deliberation  on 
so  grave  a  matter.  Pass  a  bill  on  ethics. 
yes — but  let  us  not  make  a  mocker;  of 
this  House.  I  believe  we  should  have 
more  time  to  proceed  and  to  understand 
exactly  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  here 
torilght. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >1eld 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kaasas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
have  any  of  these  questions  In  advance. 
It  has  been  20-some-odd  years  sine* 
I  have  practiced  law,  but  I  am  doln.?  my 
very  best  to  give  the  correct  answers. 

Mr  DOLE.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  there  a  statute  which  covers  or  pro- 
tects a  Member  acalnst  charges,  as  the 
result  of  some  allegation,  under  oath. 
which  Is  forwarded  to  the  committee,  and 
later  Is  proven  to  be  false? 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  some  crackpot 
sends  a  letter  to  the  pre-ss  or  to  the 
Speaker,  the  Member  now  has  no  protec- 
tion, because  no  one  has  passed  upon  It 
at  all. 

However,  this  committee  could  look 
Into  the  matter  and  determine  whether 
or  not  It  were  true,  and  this  would  then 
be  a  good  Indication  that  the  man  mak- 


ing the  allegation  had  no  grounds  for 
such  allegation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  man 
sends  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  presum- 
.ibly.  the  Speaker  does  not  give  it  to  the 
press,  and  he  can  be  sued.  But,  if  he 
sends  a  letter  to  the  committee  and  is 
called  in  front  of  the  committee,  he  gets 
bathed  with  Immimlty  for  anything  he 
m&y  say.  although  it  may  not  be  re- 
leased by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida, 

Mr  BENNETT.  Tliere  is  no  .such  law. 
The  immunity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relates  to  what  a  Member  of 
the  House  says  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  does  not  protect  wltnes,ses  before  the 
committee,  and  if  there  is  any  such 
statute  like  that.  I  would  like  to  read  it. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  said  if  a  man  making 
the  complaint  releases  it  to  the  press,  he 
can  be  sued  for  libel.  However,  under 
a  recent  decision  of  the  courts,  a  public 
ofQclal  cannot  be  sued  for  libel  regarding 
certain  of  his  actions  wliile  holding  pub- 
lic office,  unless  he  is  proven  to  be  in 
violation  thereof  later. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  right.  You  can 
be  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]  to  answer  a  question: 

What  would  happen  if  sorne<3ne  under 
oath  would  charge  that  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  or  7  of  the  12 
thereof,  were  in  some  way  violating  the 
law  or  violating  the  rules  or  regulations 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  assume  the 
Speaker  would  flll  the  vacancy,  as  he 
would  In  any  situation  that  would  exist 
in  any  court — it  Is  not  a  court,  but  it  Is 
similar  to  a  court. 

Mr  DOLE.  You  may  recall,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  HortonI. 
pointed  out  it  might  be  an  improvement 
If  paragraph  1,  of  section  2,  provided 
notice  of  hearing  and  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  at  the  time  the  investigation 
or  determination  is  commenced. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  already  made 
that  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history, 
that  that  will  be  so 

Mr.  DINOELL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  In  connection  with  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  if  a  witness 
goes  before  that  committee  and  Identifies 
a  whole  group  of  persons  as  Communists, 
obviously  a  charge  which  Is  acceptable 
under  the  libel  laws,  that  he  is  bathed 
with  the  most  complete  Immunity 
Imaginable. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  P'ULTON] . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  a  member  of  a 
bar  committee  for  some  years,  I  believe 
Congress  should  use  the  forms  and  ex- 
perience along  these  lines.  This  resolu- 
tion is  loosely  drawn,  and  the  word- 
ing should  be  checked  as  to  meaning,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  made 
plain.  The  first  point,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  Is  that  the  pleadings  will  be 
private,  as  well  as  the  testimony  before 
the  committee.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jdeld? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  Un- 
less the  charge  Is  made  to  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Sec- 
ond, I  understand  that  the  pleadings 
will  not  be  on  information  and  belief, 
or  will  not  be  on  hearsay? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  required  to  be 
under  oath. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Would  you  please  just  say  "yes"  or  "no." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  be  under 
oath. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  It 
is  yes,  the  pleadings  will  not  be  on  hear- 
say? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  a  matter 
of  statute;  there  Is  nothing  ambiguous 
about  that. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  It 
Is  an  Illegal  act  that  is  averred,  then 
under  the  jury  system  It  takes  12  jurors, 
unanimously  to  act.  But  under  the  gen- 
tleman's system,  if  eight  people  would 
agree  that  the  member  was  guilty,  and 
four  would  disagree,  he  would  still  be 
guilty. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course.  It  Is  not 
a  jury;  It  does  not  convict  anybody  of 
anything.  It  only  recommends  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
once  the  finding  is  that  there  has  been 
an  Illegal  act.  and  it  can  be  found  by 
eight  committee  members  for  and  four 
against.  But  in  the  Jury  system  It  must 
be  unanimous,  and  you  have  to  have  12. 
So  I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  Member  would  do  much 
better  to  use  the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  we  are  en- 
tirely overlooking  the  fact  that  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  rec- 
ommended that  this  sort  of  thing  be 
established.  It  is  not  a  jury,  and  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  jtuy- 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
resolution  covers  the  Member  and  his 
staff,  and  the  committee  staff,  but  it  does 
not  cover  the  candidate  who  runs  against 
the  Member.    He  is  out  for  free. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  another 
Committee  of  the  Congress  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  that. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
other  point  Is  that  we  have  statutes  of 
limitation  of  actions  in  legal  actions  in 


the  courts.     This  has  no  time  limits  as  to 
time  nor  previous  elections  covered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  yield  at  this  time.  I 
wish  to  finish,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield.  I  believe  I  should  first  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  is  already 
on  his  feet. 

There  are  statutes  of  limitations  on 
libel  of  6  years  in  most  States,  slander 
for  oral  statements  runs  6  months  to  a 
year,  in  many  jurisdictions.  I  believe 
this  committee  should  operate  in  the 
current  Congresses  on  current  matters. 
When  the  Member  is  sworn  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term,  any  Member  can 
object  from  the  floor  to  the  Member 
being  sworn  in,  on  any  ground  the  Mem- 
ber wants,  the  question  is  then  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
action.  This  committee  should  not  have 
that  jurisdiction  or  take  it  away.  Like- 
wise, if  the  matter  concerns  the  Mem- 
ber's or  the  committee  accounts,  this 
jurisdiction  is  taken  care  of  through  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
this  committee  should  not  also  have  such 
jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction  should  re- 
main and  should  be  under  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays], 

We  must  keep  these  jurisdictions  clear 
to  have  a  good  workable  system,  and  to 
insure  a  new  ethics  committee  of  the 
House  ca«  act  effectively. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Sp'eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  take  ex- 
ception to  one  statement.  The  gentle- 
man said  the  pleadings  are  to  be  In 
secret.  Has  the  gentleman  ever  known 
anything  going  on  around  this  town,  and 
he  has  been  here  longer  than  I  have, 
that  is  secret? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ume 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLT.TON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  just  curious  about 
the  committee  that  would  have  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  a  candidate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  my  previous  re- 
marks I  stated  that  t]\e  Congress  already 
had  two  committees  which  would  not  be 
expected  to  be  ended  by  the  existence  of 
this  committee,  one  committee  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays]  heads 
has  to  do  with  looking  into  accounts  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Having  to  do  with  a 
candidate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  TMr.  BoggsJ  mind 
until  I  complete  my  sentence? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Not  at  all,  go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  a  candidate. 
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Mr    BOGOS.     That  was  my  question. 

Mr   BENNETT.     Either  you  are  going 


But   from   another   fac«t  of   the   negative 
image    of    Congre&s    the    committee    turned 


of  the  Senate  committee,  b«  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  political  parties. 
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Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 


Olson.  BUnn. 
O'Neal,  Oa. 


Stanton 
Stephens 


and  I  believe  appropriate  legislation  will     lished  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Mr    BOOGS.     That  was  my  question. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Either  you  are  KOing 
to  allow  m  ■  to  proceed  and  finish  my 
statement,  or  not? 

Mr  BOOOS  Are  you  answering  the 
question  or  nnf 

Mr.  BENNETT  Suppose  I  proceed  l:' 
you  wish  me  to  do  that  and  I  will  try  to 
answer  the  question  as  best  I  can.  The 
second  part  of  It  Is  there  is  another  com- 
mittee which  I  have  already  spoken  of 
hi  the  prefatory  part  of  my  remarlcs.  I 
understand  has  to  do  with  looking  into 
violations  of  law  and  things  of  that  type 
regarding  elections.  That  Is  the  elec- 
tions committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  I  understand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire   'Mr    ClevelandI 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker,  there 
Is  one  phase  of  this  debate  tonight  that 
has  apparently  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  I  wish  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  the  record. 

On  July  28.  1966.  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Congress  re- 
ported to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate. 
On  page  48  of  that  report  there  Is  a  rec- 
ommendation, among  the  100  recom- 
mendations of  that  Joint  committee, 
which  recommendation  is  as  to  ethics 
and  it  is  as  follows: 

Ethics 
the  housb  or  represent .\trvss  shall  chiatk 

A  coMMrrm  on  standards  and  coNDtrcr 

The  Joint  committee  lieard  conslderabln 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  thf 
ethical  conduct  of  Members  or  Congress.  It 
18  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  committee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  creat* 
a  conamittee  to  be  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House 
The  Senate  has  already  created  a  committee 
to  examine  problems  In  this  area  and  the 
House  might  explore  profitably  the  organlea- 
tlon  and  procedures  of  the  Senate  Committee 
prior  to  Implementing  this  recommendation. 

On  pa^'e  82  of  the  report.  In  the  sup- 
plemental views  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI,  there  are  further  rec- 
ommendations concerning  congressional 
ethics,  concurred  in  by  Mr  Curtis  and 
myself. 

Tlie  supplemental  views  of  Mr.  Case 
are  as  follows: 

Supplemental  Views  of  Mr  C.vss 

I  support  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  If  fully  implemented,  they 
should  add  significantly  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Congress  to  deal  eflectlvely  with  the 
executive  branch  and  to  man.ige  its  own 
workload  with  Increased  efficiency 

At  the  same  time.  I  must  state  my  regret 
that  the  committee  largely  piaased  over  the 
probl^-m  of  congressional  ettUcs.  The  rec- 
ommendation that  the  House  create  a  Select 
fomnuttee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  as 
was  done  by  the  Senate.  Is  a  welc<::me  but 
totUly  Inadequate  step  in  the  right  direction 

The  decision  to  establish  the  Joint  com- 
mittee reflected.  In  considerable  part,  the 
cofirern  of  members  with  the  worserUng 
Image'  of  Congress  in  the  eye«  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  There  can  be  no  question  that. 
In  recent  years,  many  citizens  have  come  to 
•.lew  Congress  as  an  Ineflectlve  and  obstruc- 
tionist body — and  there  is  much  In  this  com- 
mittws  report  that  c*ii  help  to  remove  the 
basis  for  that  view. 


But  from  another  fa<:et  of  the  negative 
image  of  Congre&s  the  committee  turned 
aside  the  Increasingly  cynical  view  of  the 
"standards  and  conduct"  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress held  by  so  many  citizens. 

For  too  long  Congress  has  foUcxwed  a  double 
standard  of  conduct,  preaching  one  thing  to 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and  per- 
mitting Its  own  Members  to  practice  another. 

Nowhere  Is  the  contrast  more  marked  than 
In  the  way  CongreM  deals  with  confllct-or- 
Interest  problems  In  the  executive  branch 
and  the  way  It  does  not  deal  with  Its  own. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  Is  too  familiar  to 
require  retelling.  And  now  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  Is  Investigating  allegations  of 
misconduct  by  a  17  S.  Senator. 

Instances  of  real  or  fancied  betrayal  of 
public  trust  reported  by  the  press  have  given 
color  to  the  view,  held  by  too  many  Ameri- 
cans, that  "the  s&me  thing  can  t>«  said  about 
any  Senator  or  Congressman." 

There  is  a  simple  and  eflfectlve  way.  I  be- 
lieve. In  which  Congress  can  rebut  that  view 
and  protect  the  public  Interest  In  a  manner 
consonant  with  Its  elective  status.  That  is 
by  applying  the  principle  of  public  disclosure 
to  the  financial  Interests  of  Members  eind 
top  staffs  of  the  legislative  branch  and  to 
their  dealings  with  executive  agencies  at  the 
behest  of  a  party  In  Interest. 

In  1957  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  and  I 
Joined  In  introducing  a  disclosure  bill.  In 
succeeding  Congresses  Senator  MiimuNB  Nru- 
BCRGER.  and  subsequently.  Senators  Clark. 
Hart,  and  Tr  dings  have  Joined  me  In  reintro- 
ducing the  bill.  Our  bill  would,  among  other 
things,  require  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
make  an  annual  report,  to  be  open  to  the 
press  and  public,  covering  all  his  sources  of 
Income,  Including  gifts  of  more  than  nomi- 
nal value,  bis  assets  and  liabilities  and  his 
transactions  In  real  or  personal  property. 

The  knowledge  th.it  such  reports  would 
have  to  be  made  would  In  Itself  have  a  salu- 
tary effect,  for  It  would  serve  as  an  automatic 
"stop  and  think"  signal.  The  fact  that  the 
reports  would  be  available  to  the  public 
would  provide  a  means  of  enforcement  which 
Is  even  now  the  only  real  sanction  behind 
the  ethical  standards  we  espouse.  The  facts 
would  be  laid  out  to  the  public  and  the  pub- 
lic could  Judge  the  propriety  or  Impropriety 
of  official  conduct. 

Support  for  the  principle  of  disclosure  Is 
growing  and  a  number  of  Members  have 
voluntarily  made  disclosure  In  varying  de- 
grees. Other  bills  similar  to  mine  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  President  recently  proposed  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  dlsclaeiue  Income  received 
for  f)ersonaI  services  and  gifts  of  $100  or 
more — a  more  limited  disclosure  than  I  be- 
lieve to  be  necessary,  but  a  welcome  affirma- 
tion of  the  pwlnclple. 

It  is  disappointing,  therefore,  that  the 
welgbt  of  the  Joint  committee's  recommen- 
dation has  not  been  placed  behind  a  reform 
that  goes  to  t^e  heart  of  public  confidence 
In  the  Integrity  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

CLirrou)  P.  Cask. 

On  page  88  of  that  report,  In  the  mi- 
nority views  signed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr  Hall]  and  my- 
self, there  is  am  additional  comment  on 
this  matter  of  congressaonal  ethics  and 
standards    and    that    comment    Is    as 

follows: 

KTHicm 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Joint  conunittee 
has  recommended  that  the  House  establish 
a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  sim- 
ilar to  the  existing  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  In  the  Senate.  We  urge  that 
the  membership  of  the  House  committee,  aa 


of  the  Senate  committee,  be  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  political  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  at  this  late  date  in  the 
session  we  are  approaching  this  whole 
matter  of  congressional  organization 
and  congressic'nal  reform  on  a  belated 
piecemeal  basis.  This  report  was  filed 
after  much  work  by  the  Joint  committee 
In  July  1966.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  ask  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  and  also  as  a  Member  of  this 
House — why  did  this  report  gather  dust 
for  the  long  months  since  the  time  It 
was  filed?  Why  was  not  the  bill  that 
was  written  by  the  Joint  committee,  and 
which  would  have  taken  care  of  this 
problem  that  tortures  us  tonight,  which 
was  filed  by  the  Honorable  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden]  and  by 
the  Honorable  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis],  why  were  they  not 
acted  on?  Why  are  we  approaching  this 
matter  on  a  piecemeal  last-minute  basis? 
Is  it  to  salve  our  conscience?  Is  it  to 
plclt  on  one  particular  person  or  one 
particular  area  of  this  whole  broad  area? 

It  speaks  very  poorly,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  call 
this  respectfully  to  your  attention 
tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUUJlaEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Termessee  has  consumed 
all  of  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOtrSE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  coimt.  [After  counting). 
One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Asplnail 

Ayres 

Baring 

Battln 

Belcher 

Berry 

Bingbam 

Boiling 

nray 

Bpoomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J  ,  Jr. 

Burleson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Callaway 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 


[Roll  No.  384] 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cooley 

Connan 

Craley 

Curtln 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlcltlnson 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Dyal 

E^dmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farnum 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynl 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 


Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Ooodell 

OrelRg 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  leek 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Houneld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  CalU. 

King,  N.y. 


Kirwan 

Olson.  Minn. 

Stanton 

Kluczynskl 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Stephens 

Lsird 

Pool 

Strattoii 

Long.  La. 

PoweU 

Sullivan 

McCarthy 

Purcell 

Sweeney 

McEwen 

Randall 

Talcott 

MrFail 

Relnecke 

Taylor 

McGrath 

Resnick 

Thompson,  N.J 

McMillan 

Reuss 

Thompson.  Tex' 

Mackay,  Oa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Msckle.  Mich 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Todd 

Madden 

Roberts 

Toll 

MallUard 

Roblson 

Trimble 

Martin.  Ala. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Tunney 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Tupper 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Roncalio 

Tuten 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowskl 

Ullman 

Meeds 

Roudebush 

Utt 

Michel 

Schlsler 

Walker,  Miss 

MUler 

Schmldhauser 

Walker,  N  Mex. 

Mink 

Schneebell 

Watkins 

Moeller 

Scott 

Walts 

Morgan 

Senner 

White,  Idaho 

Moss 

Shipley 

Whltener 

Murray 

Slkes 

Whitten 

Nix 

Sisk 

Willis 

OBilen 

Smith.  N.Y. 

WollT 

O'Konskl 

Stafford 

Wright 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Stalbaum 

Yates 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BoLAND).  On  this  rollcall  261  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedjiigs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  G.allagherI. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  agree  In  full 
with  the  need  for  a  meaningful  ethics 
committee.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  adopt  this  bill,  in  its 
present  form.  There  is  no  provision  for 
the  respondent  to  appear  prior  to  a  find- 
ing. There  is  no  statute  of  limitations. 
One  Member  can  sit  as  a  committee  and 
hear  any  kind  of  hearsay  evidence. 
ArLVone's  reputation  could  be  destroyed 
without  regard  to  the  validity  of  the 
charges.  Its  jurisdiction  is  far  broader 
than  a  grand  jury  without  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  grand  jury  system. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland!  that  what 
we  really  need  is  a  meaningful,  ethics  bill, 
and  I  will  join  with  him — if  I  am  re- 
elected— in  supporting  a  strong  kind  of 
ethics  bill  that  will  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  joint  committee  report.  We  should 
have  the  joint  sponsorship  of  both  par- 
ties in  this  House  to  try  and  meet  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  met.  but  should  not 
be  met  in  this  way  in  the  dying  hours 
of  the  session,  in  such  poorly  considered 
manner.  There  Is  no  written  report.  I 
know  of  no  hearing.  It  is  apparent  that 
neither  the  bill's  sponsors  nor  anyone  else 
recognizes  the  slgfinificant  omissions  in 
this  bill.  I  agree  with  their  intent — we 
need  a  bill  dealing  with  ethics — but  we 
do  not  solve  a  problem  by  creating 
greater  ones.  Let  us  act  judiciously  on 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
believe  the  House  will  pass  thLs  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  thorough  study  of 
the  question  of  ethics  by  Members  of  the 
Congress.  This  study  and  investigation 
Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Congress 
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and  I  believe  appropriate  legislation  will 
be  enacted. 

We  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  sweep  our 
problems  under  the  rug.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  sweep  questions  of  ethics  and 
morality  imder  the  rug.  We  must  reas- 
sure the  American  people.  We  must  re- 
assure those  who  believe  in  democratic 
piinciples  and  ideals.  We  must  reassure 
those  who  are  devoted  to  representative 
government. 

With  mass  news  media,  we  are  indeed 
performing  in  an  arena  with  the  whole 
world  looking  on.  We  have  a  Sergeant 
at  Arms.  We  operate  under  certain  rules 
and  regulations.  We  are  a  disciplined 
body.  We  cannot  smoke  on  the  floor 
while  the  House  is  in  session.  We  can- 
not refer  to  our  colleagues  in  uncompli- 
mentary terms  during  debate.  We  cer- 
tainly should  set  standards  of  ethics  and 
conduct  for  our  Members  which  will  be 
an  example  and  a  good  image  not  only 
to  the  people  of  this  countiT  but  to  free 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  this  resolu- 
tion goes  far  enough,  but  it  will  permit 
a  study  to  be  made  and  the  next  Congress 
can  act  upon  its  findings  and  its  recom- 
mendations. This  is  the  greatest  body 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  I  want  to 
see  it  remain  so.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
destroyed  by  gossip,  rumors,  half- 
truths,  and  innuendos.  We  can  and  must 
establish  our  own  code  of  ethics.  We 
must  set  high  standards  for  our  mem- 
bership. Democracy  to  exist  requires  re- 
straint and  discipline.  This  body  to  per- 
form its  constitutional  function  and  to 
live  up  to  the  exhalted  ideal  envisioned 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers  must  provide 
high  moral  standards  and  create  esprit 
de  corps  for  our  Members. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  approved  House 
Resolution  1013  introduced  by  me  on 
September  7,  1966,  this  being  a  revision 
of  legislation  first  introduced  by  me  on 
August  13,  1958,  and  reintroduced  in  the 
86th,  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses  in 
revised  forms.  The  purpose  of  House 
Resolution  1013  is  restricted  to  standards 
and  conduct  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself,  and  the  committee 
which  would  be  set  up  would  be  em- 
powered by  the  legislation  to  investigate 
allegations  of  improper  conduct,  to  make 
appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions with  respect  thereto;  to  recommend 
to  the  House  by  a  two-thirds  vote — eight 
Members — disciplinary  action  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  violations  after 
the  individuals  concerned  have  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearings:  and 
to  transmit  to  the  House  recommenda- 
tions as  to  any  legislative  measures  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

The  need  for  action  in  this  field  by  the 
House  has  been  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  has  specifically 
recommended  that  a  cotmterpart  to  the 
existing    Senate    committee    be    estab- 


lished in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  believe  our  constituents  want  us  to  take 
at  least  this  minimum  step  toward  su- 
pervising the  ethical  standards  of  our 
legislative  processes  and  that  they  are 
frustrated  by  our  inaction  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problems  involved. 

On  June  11,  1951,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  improper  pressures  on 
Government  agencies,  improving  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act,  and 
making  it  unlawful  to  employ  a  person 
during  a  2-year  period  following  Ftdcral 
employment  where  the  person  had  dur- 
ing the  Federal  employment  dealt  with 
the  claim  or  business  of  such  private  em- 
ployer. Fifteen  days  later  I  introduced 
a  code  of  ethics  for  Government  service. 
The  code  of  ethics  and  the  2-year  em- 
ployment prohibition  and  the  improved 
agency  proceedings  have  all  been  en- 
acted in  the  following  years  m  one  form 
or  another.  On  August  13,  1958.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  hearings 
and  decisions  with  regard  to  ethical  mat- 
ters throughout  all  of  the  Government; 
and  legislation  of  this  type  is  pending  in 
the  current  Congress  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 18.  Narrowed  down  to  a  similar  ap- 
proach within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives alone  and  in  a  much  narrower 
scope,  is  the  bill  before  us,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1013.  It  is  certainly  a  modest  and  a 
very  much  needed  reform  at  the  present 
time. 

In  Uiis  historic  Chamber  where  we  de- 
liberate today,  there  are  aroimd  these 
walls  23  relief  portraits,  in  marble,  of 
men  noted  in  history  for  the  part  they 
have  played  in  the  evolution  of  American 
law.  Immediately  opposite  the  Speaker's 
desk  we  see  the  picture  of  Moses,  and  he 
recalls  to  our  memory  the  God-inspired 
Ten  Commandments,  including  admoni- 
tions not  to  steal,  not  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness, and  even  not  to  covet.  On  his  right 
side  is  Hammurabi,  the  first  King  of 
Babylonia,  who  reigned  from  2025  to  2067 
B.C.;  and  in  Hammurabi's  code  we  find 
admonitions  against  such  things  as  offer- 
ing a  bribe,  and  specifically  against  im- 
proper actions  by  governmental  officials. 
Among  these  ancient  lawgivers  we  also 
see  Lycurgus  who  lived  about  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ  and  counseled  against 
having  any  of  his  laws  being  put  in  writ- 
ing becau.se  he  thought  that  if  a  country 
is  to  be  happy  and  virtuous  its  laws 
should  be  so  thoroughly  printed  in  men's 
hearts  and  mamiers  that  writing  them 
on  paper  or  stone  would  be  superfluous. 
Immediately  above  the  Speaker's  desk, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  our  American  hero,  is 
depicted;  and  we  all  remember  his  terse 
and  pointed  statement: 

The  whole  of  government  consists  In  the 

art  of  being  honest. 

Despite  the  rich  heiitage  of  high 
standards  in  our  Government,  there  have 
been  some,  even  from  the  ver^-  beginning, 
who  have  brought  scandal  and  disgrace 
upon  themselves,  thus  injuring  the 
country  which  we  all  love  so  dearly. 
Even  in  the  early  sessions  of  Congress 
there  were  some  who  did  not  deport 
themselves  properly;  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  such  early  disgraces  as  the  Yazoo 
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land  fraud  ajid  latvliw Credit  Moblllzer 
Railroad  financing  fltuid  a:id  sUU  later 
the  Teai.K)l  Dome  uil  scandal  bring  sober- 
ing thouKhu  to  all  of  us 

Althou»{h  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  gradual  and  Important  Improve- 
ments m  the  general  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  still,  even  In  our  times, 
event-s  which  occur  and  of  which  none  of 
us  are  proud 

To  preserve  freedom  here  In  America 
and  to  protect  It  elsewhere  requires  the 
highest  po.<>slble  standards  of  government 
here  at  home  Each  of  us  should  do 
what  wf  can  Individually  do  to  bring 
about  better  govfrnment.  and  to  provide 
each  successive  ijei-.eration  with  progres- 
sively hujher  standards  In  our  Govern- 
ment Decisions  of  our  Government 
should  In  these  times  of  peril  be  the  right 
decisions  A  wrong  decLslon  might  end 
our  free  government  and  even  our  ex- 
istence When  the  moral  flb«-:-r  of  democ- 
racy weakens  dictatorships  can  come  and 
freedom  vanish 

A  nation  has  no  morals  except  as  Its  In- 
dividual citizens  have  morals  Morals 
depend  upon  the  lives  of  all  individuals 
and  we  each  have  the  responsibility  to 
conduct  ourselves  as  we  should  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  mass  morality  There 
is  no  way  to  make  a  good  society  out  of 
bad  men  S<x:ial  consciousness  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  Individual  conscience  Neither 
appropriations  nor  statutes  can  estab- 
lish character  Legislation  cannot  make 
men  go<:>d  but  only  punish  for  wrong 
deeds  Following  the  highest  posslb.e 
standards  of  conduct  can  make  men  good 
and  destroy  the  wish  to  be  bad  A  pos- 
ting of  good  government  and  mo'al 
leadership  not  first  written  in  the  hea-ts 
and  minds  of  our  citizens,  like  tracings 
by  fingertips  In  wet  beach  sand,  will  dis- 
solve with  the  force  of  each  eroding  wave 
of  Indlflerence  It  is  thus  Important  that 
each  of  'us  fulfill  our  responsibility  and 
help  in  these  days  to  bring  about  a  pro- 
gressively better  government. 

People  who  say  you  cannot  legislate 
morals  deal  in  half  truths  Of  course  It 
Is  true  that  a  law  does  not  make  a  m.in 
jood  but  laws  do  set  standards  of  be- 
havior that,  if  followed,  even  under 
compulsion  can  Inspire  and  lead  to  bet- 
ter behavior 

Some  would  argue  that  since  House 
Memt>ers  are  elected  every  2  years  their 
constituents  can  best  pass  upon  the 
propriety  of  their  actions  and  of  their 
fitness  to  hold  ofDce  and  that  the  House 
should  not  enter  into  the  picture;  but 
the  public  has  a  right  to  believe  that  tie 
House  would  keep  itself  In  order  and 
prohibit  Improper  actions  on  the  part  of 
Its  Members  Moreover,  the  public  has 
no  adequate  vehicle  for  Investigation  and 
decision  except  what  the  House  Itself 
can  and  should  provide 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation .  long  overdue,  and  hope 
that  it  may  pas.s  this  body  luianimously. 
It  will  provide  for  this,  the  worlds 
greatest  deliberative  body,  a  tool  for 
securing  and  maintaining  the  highest 
possible  standawds  of  government.  This 
House  and  this  country  deserve  no  less. 


Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  there  Is  so  little  time  to  debate 
a  matter  of  such  Importance  as  House 
Resolution  1013.  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  Because  of  the  partial  Im- 
munity from  arrest  given  to  Members  of 
Corigress  by  the  Coivstltutlon.  and  be- 
cause of  the  rmtural  reluctance  of  prose- 
cutors to  prosecute  them,  even  where  no 
constitutional  Immurilty  exists,  and  be- 
cause there  exists  a  vast  area  of  con- 
gressional conduct  which,  though  not 
technically  illegal,  may  nevertheless  be 
morally  reprehensible  or  such  as  to  re- 
flect discredit  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  follows  that  the  House  must 
become  Its  own  mentor  and  the  guardian 
of  Its  conscience  If  the  House  cannot 
police  Its  own  Members,  then  how  can  It 
expect  other  bodies  to  do  the  same? 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  whose  lives  will  easily  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  It  is  these  exceptions,  un- 
fortunately, who  reflect  discredit  on  this 
great  body. 

Since  America  Is  the  greatest  and  most 
conspicuous  example  throughout  the 
world  of  a  successful  democracy,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  Government  should  be  the 
most  exemplary,  and  the  freest  from 
stain  or  suspicion  of  evil. 

Moreover  there  are  many  types  of  con- 
duct which  are  not  subject  to  easy  cate- 
gorization as  to  their  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness.  Members  find  themselves  contin- 
ually in  a  dilemma  as  to  whether  they 
should  engage  In  this  type  of  conduct  or 
not.  An  honest  Congressman  says  to 
himself  "If  an  act  Is  wrong,  I  shall 
eschew  It.  If  It  is  right.  I  shall  embrace 
it  If  Its  rightness  or  WTongness  is  doubt- 
ful. I  would  prefer  not  to  touch  It,  out  of 
an  abundance  of  caution.  However,  If 
my  opponent  persists  In  performing  this 
ambiguous  act,  and  If.  thereby,  he  gains 
an  undue  competitive  advantage  over 
me.  then  I  am  placed  In  a  cruel  dilemma. 
To  be  cautious  means  to  incur  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage  To  be  bold 
and  aggressive  Incurs  the  risk  of  violat- 
ing a  principle." 

In  my  oplriion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution will  go  a  long  way  toward  resolv- 
ing this  dilemma.  It  will  enable  a  Con- 
gressman to  act  with  more  confidence, 
and  without  nmnlng  the  risk  of  having 
the  results  of  an  honest  decision  exploit- 
ed as  a  campaign  Issue  I  believe  that 
the  approval  of  this  resolution  Is  strong- 
ly In  the  public  interest.  It  will  raise 
the  standards  of  this  great  body  It  will 
strengthen  democracy.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  numbered 
97  pages.  This  committee,  known  also 
as  the  Monroney- Madden  committee, 
made  67  substantive  recommendations 
to  improve  the  work  of  Congress,  rang- 
ing from  reforms  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem to  changes  in  the  housekeeping 
functions  of  the  Capitol 


Of  all  the  pages  in  the  report,  of  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
the  problem  of  congressional  ethics  \;^as 
dealt  with  in  12  short  words: 

The  Houae  of  Representatives  stiaU  create 
a  Committee  oa  Standards  and  Conduct 

The  justification  of  this  recommenda- 
tion was  covered  by  eight  short  lines  as 
follows : 

The  Joint  committee  heard  considerable 
t««tlmony  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  ethical  conduct  of  Members  of  Congress. 
It  Ls  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  committee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  create 
a  committee  to  be  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  has  already  created  a  commlltee 
to  exaxnlne  problems  In  this  area  and  the 
House  might  explore  profitably  the  orga- 
rUzatlon  and  procedures  of  the  Senate  Com. 
mlttee  prior  to  implementing  this  recom- 
mendation. 

And  that  was  all. 

Today,  the  House  considered  the  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  Representative 
Charles  E  Beknett,  of  Florida,  to  give 
voice  to  the  Joint  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. We  are.  accordingly,  estab- 
lishing the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

It  is  a  step  In  the  proper  direction.  It 
is  only  a  halting  step,  however.  It  Is  far 
from  adequate. 

The  committee  is  empowered  imder 
the  resolution  to  "investigate  allegations 
of  improper  conduct  which  may  reflect 
upon  the  House  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Individuals  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  Members  of  the  House,  or  as  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  House." 

Which,  we  may  ask.  "standards"? 

What,  we  may  inquire,  "conduct"? 

Are  we  really  asking  this  select  com- 
mittee to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  ethics  as  it  applies  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  employees  unless  we 
give  the  committee  a  definition  of  what 
we  expect  the  "standards"  and  the  "con- 
duct'  of  the  people's  Representatives  to 
be? 

The  select  committee — any  select  com- 
mittee— would  find  It  difficult  to  put  the 
finger  of  wrongdoing  on  a  Member  or  a 
House  employee  imless,  as  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  the  evidence  was  so  over- 
whelming and  the  conflicts  of  interest  so 
patent,  as  to  warrant  punitive  recom- 
mendations without  appropriate  guide- 
lines of  conduct. 

Congress  is  not  loathe  to  set  these 
standards  for  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  not  loathe  to  visit  a  code  of  ethics 
upon  executive  employees.  The  rules  of 
gift  taking,  the  requirement  for  dis- 
closure of  assets,  the  need  for  divestment 
of  stock  holdings  is  reasonably  clearly 
set  out  for  some  Federal  servants. 

Are  we  any  less  a  group  of  public  serv- 
ants? Is  the  reputation  of  Congress  with 
the  people  so  high,  so  above  board,  that 
we  need  not  set  ourselves  an  example,  a^ 
well  as  the  members  of  the  executive? 

I  do  not  believe  this  year's  crop  of 
headlines  has  convinced  the  generality 
of  Americans  that  Congress,  like  Caesar's 
wife.  Is  beyond  reproach. 
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We  should  give  real  meamng  to  the 
work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  We  should  establish 
a  code  of  ethics  for  Members  of  the 
House.  We  should  require,  as  I  earlier 
testified  before  the  joint  committee, 
that  our  incomes,  assets,  and  liabilities 
be  made  part  of  the  public  record.  We 
should  require  that  all  ex  \mr\e  commu- 
nications between  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  and  regulatorv-  agen- 
cies in  behalf  of  private  interests  be 
made  part  of  the  written  record  of  those 
agencies. 

Otherwise,  we  are  asking  the  select 
committee  to  serve  as  our  watchdog — 
but  muzzled  and  without  hope  of  getting 
Its  teeth  into  the  ethical  probkins  which 
are  created  by  the  simple  fact  that  435 
Members  of  this  House  are  human  beings 
and  subject,  accordingly,  to  hiunan  frail- 
ties, no  worse  and  probably  a  little  better 
than  the  rest  of  mankind 
Our  responsibility  is  clear 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  concern  that  the  Mem- 
l)ers  of  this  House  have  for  the  language 
of  this  resolution  and  the  power  that  this 
committee  might  exercise 

If  you  steal  my  substance,  you  steal 
trash. 

If  you  steal  my  good  name,  of  course, 
you  steal  all  that  I  have  of  value. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  all  of  us  our  integrity 
in  public  office  is  our  mast  valuable 
possession. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  personnel  of  this  commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  great  and 
distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  can  be  counted  upon  to 
select  levelheaded  men  or  women  in  this 
House,  of  commonsense  and  good  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  who  will  not  exer- 
cise the  r>ower  of  such  office  as  they  might 
have  to  discredit  or  in  any  way  to  dis- 
parage or  to  injure  their  colleagues  in 
this  body. 

While  we  are  weighing  the  possibilities 
of  injury  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
by  this  committee  on  ethics,  which  is  the 
creature  of  this  Hou.se.  and  which  can  he 
dissolved  or  destroyed  by  this  House,  we 
have  also  to  think  what  might  be  the 
public  impression  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives If  this  body  were  unwilling 
to  allow  Its  own  Members — through  a 
select  committee  selected  and  appointed 
by  its  own  Speaker,  to  investigate  sworn 
factual  allegatioiis  of  Impropriety  or  mis- 
conduct. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides that  this  select  committee  can  have 
Its  life.  If  it  Is  approved  by  the  House, 
only  until  the  end  of  this  Congres.s— -that 
Is  until  early  January.  It  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  function  at  all. 

But  amendments  can  be  made.  This 
committee  will  have  to  be  renewed,  if  it 
Is  to  have  further  life  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress — and  then  further  con- 
sideration can  be  given  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  whatever  experience 
oay  be  acquired  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  session  by  the  committee. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  betvu^een  killing  this 
resolution  tonight  and  allowing  the  op- 


portunity for  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  function 
within  the  scope  of  propriety,  which  we 
believe  It  would  observe — between  killing 
it  or  on  the  other  hand  trying  it  out  and 
perfecting  It  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session,  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
show  greater  solicitude  and  concern  for 
the  public  esteem  of  its  membership  in 
our  desire  to  be  like  Caesars  wife — not 
only  beyond  misconduct  but  beyond  even 
the  appearance  of  evil,  by  adopting  this 
resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is 
a  matter  of  propriety  for  this  House  to 
adopt  this  resolution  and  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  previ- 
ous question  is  refused.  Is  it  true  that 
then  amendments  may  be  offered  and 
further  debate  may  t>e  had  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

The  SPEAKER.  U  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  defeated,  then  the  resolution  is 
open  to  further  consideration  and  ac- 
tion and  debate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inqulrv. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  is  it  not 
equally  so  that  a  motion  to  table  would 
then  be  In  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  that  particular 
point,  that  would  be  a  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  further  parllamentarv  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Chair  would  suggest  that  parlia- 
mentary Inquiries  be  In  the  nature  of  In- 
quiries seeking  Information  as  to  the 
parllsmientary  procedure.  Of  course,  the 
statement  of  the  Chair  is  not  directed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Pulton]  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  previous  question  is  re- 
fused and  the  resolution  is  then  open 
for  amendment,  under  what  parliamen- 
tary procedure  will  the  debate  continue? 
Or  what  would  be  the  time  limit? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
rect^mlze  whoever  appeared  to  be  the 
leading  Member  In  opposition  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  'What 
would  be  the  time  for  debate  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  Member  recognized  in  op- 
position would  have  1  hour  at  his  dis- 
posal, or  such  portion  of  It  as  he  might 
desire  to  exercise. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down  we  will  have  the 
option  to  reopen  debate,  the  resolution 
will  be  open  for  amendment,  or  It  can 
be  tabled.  Is  that  the  situation  as  the 
Chair  understands  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down  on  the  resolution,  the 
time  will  be  in  control  of  some  Member 
in  opposition  to  it.  and  it  would  be  open 
to  amendment  or  to  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  refused. 

MOTION    OrFERED    BY    MR.    WAGGONNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am,  In  Its  pres- 
ent form.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
participated  actively  in  the  debate  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  did,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  moves  to  lay  House  Reso- 
lution 1013  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  pre.sent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors; 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Streaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  rollcall  is  auto- 
matic. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  rollcall  has  been  ordered,  and  at 
this  point  there  is  nothing  that  can  inter- 
fere with  the  proceeding  of  the  auto- 
matic rollcall. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  at  this  point. 
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Mr    WAGGONNER      Mr    Speaker 

The  SPE.\KER      The  Chair  will  advLse 


lUnshaU 
Mi2e 


Qulllen 
Race 


Smltta.  V». 
SprUic«r 


Mr.  HAYS.    Mr  Speaker 

The    .SPF.AKER        For    what    mimnc. 


^'  -i^^^u^r^  ^  -TJ^'^  y  ^^\'''  Pe^"Pma"         Mr-  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  can  ex-         Because  of  the  great  emphasis  on  that 
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Mr    WAGGONNER      Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Hoase,  once  a  roUcaJl  has  been  or- 
dered, nothing  can  interfere  with  the 
proceedlnf?  of  the  rollcall 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order.  I  was  on  my  feet 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time  the  auto- 
matic rollcall  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  counted 
the  House,  and  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present  Therefore,  it  follows  that  an 
automatic  rollcall  results. 

Mr  HAYS     Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  cannot 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at 
this  stage. 

Mr  HAYS  I  should  like  to  know  what 
we  are  voting  on.  If  It  Is  possible 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce it. 

Those  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  table 
the  resolution  will,  when  their  nam<>s  are 
called,  vote  "yea."  Those  opposed  will 
vote  "nay." 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  24.  nays  238,  not  voting  170. 
as  follows 

[Roll  No    386] 
TEAS— 24 


Aab  brook 
Bow 

Hays 

HoUitncl 

Kelly 

Laiirl'.ru 


W 


Addabtx) 
Andrpws 

Oeo' 
Aiidrf*  ■, 

N     ['H< 

Anri'.i-  ^lo 

Arends 

Aahley 

Aahrn  "^"• 

Baridst.'n 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beokvorlh 

Bell 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blatnis 
BoKKS 
Boland 
Brmdem.u 
Brock 
Brooks 
BroyhiU.  N  C 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burlaeon 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton   Dlah 
Byrne,  fa. 
Byrnes.  Wla. 
Cabell 
CabUl 
0»Uan 
Oameron 
Carey 
CMey 
Oederbe.'z 
Celler 
Cheir 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clereland 
Collier 
Cont« 
Conyers 
Corbet  t 


Long.  La 

Long.  Md. 

Morrlaon 

Morton 

Mvilter 

O  NelU.  Maaa 

Paaaman 

PoweU 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

NATS— 238 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Da^u* 

Oaulela 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dole 

[>3nohue 

Dom 

Oow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Brtenbom 

Bverett 

Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Farnaley 

Faacell 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Ford. 

WUliam  D 
Fountain 
Praaer 

FrelLngbuyaen 
PrledeJ 
Fulton.  Pa. 
OaIla«her 
Gannatz 
Oath  I  ngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
OUUgan 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Orlder 
OrUBtha 
GroTer 
Gubaer 
Oumey 


Roybal 
Baylor 
Secrest 
Teaguc.  Tex. 
Waggon  ner 
WUaon. 
Charles  H. 


Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey.  MJch 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchlnaon 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  CalU 

Johnaon.  Okla. 

Jonaa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Karate  n 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King.  Utah 

Korn«gar 

Krebe 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lov« 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mac  hen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnlab 


MlnshaU 
Ml/e 

Monagaa 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morse 

Moaher 

Murphy.  Dl 

Murphy.  NY 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O  Ha.'a.  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Ottl  Tiger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeU> 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirn  Is 

Poage 

PoB 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 


Qulllen 

Race 

Redlln 

Reea 

Reld.  ni 

Reld.  NT 

ReUel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

RoatenkowskI 

Rouoh 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

SalterfleM 

St  Germain 

8t  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Belden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 


Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stesd 

Stubblefleld 

Teague.  Calif. 

Ten7*r 

Thomas 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Oeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldls 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Te«. 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 170 


Abbltt 

Abei  nethy 

Adair 

AdazQs 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bray 

Broom  field 

Brown.  CalU. 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

Callaway 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveoger 

Cohelan 

Col  me  r 

Conable 

Cooley 

Carman 

Oraley 

Curtln 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davts,  Wis. 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwtnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Brans.  Colo 

Brl&a,  Tsnn. 

Parnuna 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 


Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OoodeU 

Green.  Oreg. 

Orslgg 

Gross 

Hagan.  Ga 

Hagen.  CallT 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Howiu-d 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones.  N  C. 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Laird 

McCarthy 

McBwen 

McPall 

MoQrath 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Main  lard 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr 

Matsunaga 

Meeda 

Michel 

Miller 

BClnk 

UfMLn 

Morgan 

Mom 

Murray 

NU 


O'Brien 

O'Konskl 

Olacn.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn 

O  Neal,  Ga 

Pool 

Purcell 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuas 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8  C 

Roberts 

Robtson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

RogeTB.  Tex 

Roncallo 

Roudebuab 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Sch  nee  bell 

Scott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wu. 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tunney 

UUman 

Walker. 

Walksr,  N. 

Watklns 

Watts 

White.  Idaho 

Whltener 

WhUlen 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 


.  Mez. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr  BOOOS.  Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD. 
Mr  POAGE.  Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  DELANEY. 
and  Mr.  CLARK  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  lor 
time  to  debate  this  resolution  further 
since  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  rise? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  make  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wL. 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  My  Inquiry  Is,  If  the 
Speaker  should  recognize  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  as  having  control  of 
the  time,  in  view  of  the  defeat  of  the  mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  have  the  au- 
thority or  have  the  right  to  accord  half 
of  the  time  allotted  to  him  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  are  the  advocates 
of  the  resolution,  as  I  did  a  while  ago 
when  I  had  control  of  the  whole  hour? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  It  will  be 
for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  1  hour. 
The  yielding  of  time  then  will  rest  with- 
in the  discretion  and  Judgment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
yet. 

The  SPEAKER  In  order  that  the 
time  start  running,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays) 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Would  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  be  willing  to  yield  half 
of  his  time  to  a  representative  who  ad- 
vocates the  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  I  will  endeavor  to 
yield  the  proponents  of  the  resolution  an 
equal  amount  of  time,  but  I  believe  if  I 
yielded  half  of  my  time,  I  might  lose  it 
aU. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

TO  PHOVrOB  FOR  TWE  STllENCTHBNINC  OF  AMtXI- 
CAN  tDtrCATIONAL  RCSOtrsCES  FOB  INTERNA- 
TIONAL   STtTDIES    AND    RCSKARCH 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  14643'  to 
provide  for  the  strengthening  of  Ameri- 
can educational  resources  for  interna- 
tional studies  and  research,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  MOORE.     Mr   Speaker.  I  object 
The  SPEAKER      Objection  Is  heard 
Mr.  LENNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary- Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  for  that  purpose? 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:rom  North  Carolina  for  that  purpose. 
Mr  Speaker. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Is  a  motion  to  adjourn 
;:i  order  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  motion  to  adjourn 
IS  in  order,  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  with- 
hold for  just  a  minute? 
Mr  LENNON.  Yes 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  believe  I  may  have  an 
.H.mendment  here  which  everyone  can  ac- 
cept. I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  accept 
it.  We  have  had  some  discussion  I  be- 
lieve everyone  could  conscientiously  vote 
for  it.  and  we  could  pass  thi.s  resolution 
without  any  further  argument 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would  at 
least  wait  to  make  any  sucli  motion  un- 
til the  amendment  Is  read,  and  give  me 
a  minute  or  two  to  explain  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  might 
make  the  observation  that  if  a  motion 
to  adjourn  Is  made,  and  if  it  carries,  this 
will  be  the  first  order  of  bu.sine.ss  tomor- 
row, Saturday  Is  approaching  very  rap- 
idly. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  for  that  purpo.se? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield  briefly 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  very  courteous.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man realizes  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  that  are  being  drawn  which 
will  be  considered  here  during  the  course 
of  this  part  of  the  debate.  I  think  all  of 
us  have  to  concede  also  that  the  situation 
and  the  tension  here  regaiding  thi.s  bill 
is  such  that  we  should  not  consider  this 
this  evening. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
say  something  at  that  point? 
Mr.  LENNON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Under  the  rules  no 
amendment  can  be  offered  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yields  for  .such  a 
purpose.  If  he  does,  he  loses  control  of 
the  time.  So  I  am  not  going  to  yield  to 
anybody  to  offer  any  amendmenUs.  I  am 
hoping  when  I  offer  this  amendment,  it 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  any  further  amendments. 
Will  you  just  let  us  read  It  and  sf^  if  you 
do  not  agree  with  It? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  withhold  my  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  until  you  state  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Thank  you.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFTIRED    BY     MR      HAVS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hats  Oh  p.-jge 
2,  strike  out  line  12  through  line  25,  and  on 
pa«e  3  lines  1.  2,  and  3.  and  Insert  "(1  i  rec- 
ommend to  the  House,  by  report  or  resolu- 
tion such  additional  rules  or  reguladons  as 
the  select  committee  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  House  and 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  House,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities:  and 

(2)  report  violations,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  select  committee,  of  anv  law  to  the 
proper  Federal  and  State  authorities." 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  can  ex- 
plain this,  this  strikes  out  the  sections 
which  state  that  the  committee  shall  re- 
ceive complaints  and  investigate  allega- 
tions of  improper  conduct,  and  so  forth. 
It  says  instead,  which  was  In  an  original 
bill,  to  this  committee,  you  consider  all  of 
these  matters  and  recommend  to  the 
House  by  report  or  resolution  such  addi- 
tional rules  or  regulations  as  the  select 
committee  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  insure  proper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  by  ofQcers  and  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  prac- 
tical situation  here.  I  am  sure  this  does 
not  please  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
completely,  and  I  can  understand  it.  but 
here  it  is  the  19th  day  of  October.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
had  its  final  session.  Presumably  there 
is  no  money  for  this  committee  to  o]xt- 
ate  on.  I  presume  we  can  get  it  some 
how,  but  what  can  they  do  between 
the  19th  of  October,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, and  the  first  of  the  year?  I  think 
everybody  thinks  we  need  some  tighten- 
ing up  around  here.  My  little  contracts 
committee  is  endeavoring  to  do  some  of 
that  and  maybe  some  of  the  necessity  will 
be  obviated  by  the  first  of  the  year. '  But 
I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  go 
ahead  and  accept  this  amendment  and 
put  this  committee  in  business  and  let 
them  say  what  they  think  we  need  and 
then  let  us  have  a  careful  bill  drawn  if 
there  is  a  necessity  for  one;  one  that 
does  not  have  to  be  amended  to  death  on 
the  fioor,  as  many  Members  have  thought 
this  one  should  be.  I  think  this  will  be 
a  way  out.  I  think  It  will  assert  that  we 
want  to  do  something  about  this  problem. 
which  Is  a  problem  that  puzzle.s  and 
bothers  all  of  us.  There  are  lots  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  if  we  go  ahead 
and  set  up  this  committee  and  let  it  study 
this  matter  and  come  back  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Congress,  there  will  be 
a  climate  in  which  Its  recommendations, 
if  they  are  rea,sonable — and  I  believe 
they  will  be  reasonable — will  be  accepted 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  FascellI. 
who  Is  really  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  I  said  that 
I  would  lose  control  of  the  time.  If  I  did 
not  handle  the  matte.  In  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
am  cosponsor  of  the  original  resolution. 
and  I  shall  support  this  amendment,  for 
the  very  practical  reasons  which  have 
been  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  fMr.  HaysL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  the  dis- 
cussions so  far  tonight  have  been  pri- 
marily directed  toward  the  ven,'  difficult 
area  of  investigations,  taking  of  evidence, 
and  related  matters  which  we  recognize 
are  extremely  sensitive. 


Because  of  the  great  emphasis  on  that 
discussion,  however,  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  sight  of  the  football  In  this  game, 
which  is  that  there  ls  considerable  doubt, 
misunderstanding,  and  an  area  within 
wlaich  we  must  work  and  only  the  Con- 
gress can  do  that,  with  respect  to  uni- 
formity of  interpretation  and  guidelines 
for  the  conduct  of  its  Memt>ers,  for  the 
purpases  of  ethics  and  for  standards 
which  we  deem  desirable.  And.  Mr 
Speaker,  these  should  be  uniformly  un- 
derstood, interpreted,  and  applied,  by  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  wh'ch 
proposed  to  do  basically  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  this  cosiwnsor 
sought  to  do.  which  is  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  and  the  American  pub- 
lic upon  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  cotmted.  and 
tighten  up  whatever  areas  need  to  be 
tightened  with  respect  to  our  own  con- 
duct, we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  proposed 
amendment,  this  select  committee  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  those 
standards  of  conduct,  those  guidelines, 
and  whatever  other  recommendations 
they  may  have,  to  this  body,  to  be 
adopted  and  applied  by  this  body. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Permit  me  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  decide  at 
that  time  whether,  having  once  adopted 
the  rules  of  conduct,  ethics,  standards, 
and  guidelines,  it  will  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  give  this  committee  of  the 
Congi-ess  the  investigative  power  to  de- 
termine whether  our  own  rules  of  con- 
duct have  been  violated,  and  give  the 
committee  the  authority  to  recommend 
appropriate  action  for  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all  separate  and 
apart  from  existing  law  which  is  now  on 
the  books  and  which  governs  all  of  us. 
violations  of  which  this  committee  could 
examine  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  at  this  point 
that  this  is  a  practical  first  step  for  us 
to  take.  It  demonstrates  our  willingness 
to  meet  a  difficult  problem  head  on.  By 
following  this  course  we  are  not  ducking 
a  single  thing,  but  by  our  vote  in  sup- 
port hereof  we  can  demonstrate  our  de- 
sire to  the  American  people  that  we  In 
the  Congress  are  taking  action  to  set  up 
uniform  standards  and  guidelines  on 
conduct  and  ethics  of  all  Members  and 
punishment  for  violations. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCEI.L.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  FascellI  for  this  very  pru- 
dent and  most  reasonable  statement. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
should  be  adopted.  I  believe  the  House 
should  be  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  most  prudent  and  reasonable  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  made  In  order  that  It  may  give  us 
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an   opp<:)rtunity    to   study    our    way   out 
of  this  vf?r>'  delicate  matter. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  FASCELI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
toaj\  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  !  Mr  Hays  for  offering;  tiie  amend- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  drafting  the  dinendrnent 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  courage  to 
vote  to  table  the  oriRmal  bill,  did  so  not 
because  we  are  afraid  to  have  the  full 
light  of  public  scrutiny  We  did  so  be- 
cause as  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
House  It  would  have  been  a  bill  to  de- 
light the  Gestapo  or  the  NK  V  D.  There 
were  no  standards,  no  guidelines  or  any 
other  thing  nece.ssary  to  make  the  com- 
mittee perform  as  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  this  amendment  the  basic  sug- 
gestions of  the  .special  committee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indaana  [Mr. 
Madden:    will  now  be  carried  out. 

The  SPtlAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  frnm  Ohio  yield  ^ 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  Rentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  for  a 
questior: 

Mr  SAVLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  my  colleague  (Mr 
Hays! 

If  thLs  amendment  is  adopted,  and  the 
committee  only  has  2  months  In  wliich 
to  operate,  will  it  become  a  stancLng 
committee  in  the  90th  Congress  v.-lth 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  for  that  Con- 
gress, without  the  opportimlty  to  fur- 
ther debate  this  proposition? 
Mr  HAYS      No.  .sir 

Mr  SAV-LOR  Without  any  further 
action  by  the  90th  Congress  when  It 
organizes  In  January  1967'' 

Mr  HAYS  I  can  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question 

This  Ls  a  select  committee  and,  as  I 
understand  it.  a  select  committee  dies 
with  the  Congress  which  creates  It  It 
will  have  to  be  re-created 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yleldln«  to  me 

Mr  SA\TX)R  Mr  Speaker  If  the 
gentleman  please  I  just  wanted  to  com- 
mend the  Keritleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  CLE\'ELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  yielded  to  me 
He  has  yielded  to  me.  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  esteemed  colleague  fr^m 
Pennsylvania 

The  SPEAKER  Whom  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  yield  to? 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.    CLEVELAND       Mr     Speaker     I 

thank  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS     Mr  Speaker.  I  would  sug- 

rest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  not  Uke 

too  much  of  my  time  thanking  me 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I 
listened  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague  from  Florida,  I  believe  that 
I  heard  familiar  language.  I  believe  the 
language  I  heard  was  from  the  bill  that 
I  referred  to  earlier  tonight  Introduced 
Jointly  by  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr  Curtis],  and  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  [Mr  Madden]  the  ranking  House 
memt)ers  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  if  It  is  true  that  the  language  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  Introduced  as  I  mentioned? 
Mr,  HAYS.  It  is  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage, I  will  say  to  my  colleague. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  hoped  so,  and  if 
so,  I  support  the  amendment  Although 
It  does  too  little.  It  at  least  does  some- 
thing I  hope  that  next  session  Congress 
will  do  more  to  set  our  house  in  order 
The  hour  is  late,  the  need  is  great. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.    Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Florida   (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  very  much   for  yielding 

to  me 

In  order  that  we  might  imderstand 
clearly  what  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  Is.  do  I  understand 
that  there  would  be  created  the  com- 
mittee that  is  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett),  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party,  and  six  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party,  and  they 
would  make  such  recommendations  per- 
fecting this  subject  to  the  House  at  the 
end  of  this  session,  or  by  the  end  of  this 
session'' 

Mr,  PLAYS  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  The  recommendations  would  pre- 
sumably be  made  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  amendment 
does,  if  I  may  say  to  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  copies  of  the  amendment  In 
front  of  them.  It  would  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 2.  and  substitute  therefor  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  read  several  times 
earlier  by  the  Clerk  and  by  members  of 
the  committee,  and  which  language  I 
seem  not  to  have  In  front  of  me  at  the 
moment. 

Mr  PEPPER.    Mr  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr   HAYS     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  And  what  the  House 
would  do  then  would  be  either  to  amend 
the  standing  committee's  authority,  or 
create  a  select  committee,  and  that 
would  of  course  be  left  up  to  the  House 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
quite  get  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  say.  what  would  be 
done  on  the  recommendations  would  be 
left  up  to  the  House  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session? 
Mr  HAYS  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman.  If 
we  can  have  a  little  order  here  that  per- 
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haps  we  can  get  a  vote  on  this  In  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER. 
Ohio  has  the  floor 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  yielded  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yielded  to  the  gentleman  froir. 
New  York? 

Mr  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  HORTON.  As  I  understand  it, 
everything  on  line  12,  page  2,  thereafter 
in  paragraph  2ia>  through  line  3  on 
page  3  would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  HAYS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HORTON.  This  language  would 
be  substituted? 

Mr.  HAYS      That  is  correct. 

Mr  HORTON  I  would  assume  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  this  commit- 
tee to  take  sworn  testimony,  which  is 
contained  In  paragraph  ic),  beginning 
on  line  3,  page  2.  I  just  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  also  Include 
with  that  an  amendment  striking  out 
line  5  through  line  9  which  would  have 
to  do  with  taking  sworn  testimony;  and 
also  to  strike  on  page  3,  section  3.  that 
language  which  pertains  to  the  taking 
of  testimony  and  issuing  subpenas. 

I  would  also  suggest  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman might  consider  on  line  II,  page 
2,  striking  the  words  "In  its  discretion" 
so  that  It  shall  read  "It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  select  committee" — without  the 
words  "in  its  discretion." 

Mr  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  probably  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  he  suggests  would  not  hurt 
the  resolution  if  this  amendment  li 
adopted.  But  I  will  have  to  say  in  fair- 
ness that  you  might  not  have  thought  so 
after  hearing  me  vigorously  oppose  this 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
who  is  going  to  be  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  as  I  understand  it.  Every 
committee  of  the  House  has  the  right  to 
take  sworn  testimony.  I  doubt  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  that  they  will 
want  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  find  it 
necessary  But  I  cannot  see  any  possi- 
bility that  they  are  going  to  abuse  their 
authority.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  brief  hour  we  have  is  to  put  in  an 
amendment  here  which  will  do  what  I 
sense  the  majority  of  the  House  is  will- 
ing to  do  tonight,  and  that  Is  to  get  the 
show  on  the  road  and  go  home  tonight 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  HaysI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  FascellI  for  perform- 
ing a  real  and  meaningful  service  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  tonight  at 
this  late  hour 

Mr  Speaker,  this  question  must  be 
met  and  resolved  With  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  we  are  going  about  it 
in  a  more  mature  and  judicious  man- 
ner.    I  think  we  can  resolve  the  problem 
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a  great  deal  better  by  adopting  this 
amendment  and  therefore  I  am  support- 
mg  its  adoption,  i  would  .sui^^gest  to  the 
-entlcman  that  he  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^'fiitleman  yield' 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
;Mr  Bfnnett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  I  would  have  like  to  have  had  the 
resolution  which  is  before  the  House  to- 
mpht  approved  in  its  entirety.  But  it  is 
verv-  late — It  is  late  tonipht  and  it  Ls 
late  In  this  session. 

This  committee  is  not  financed.  I 
asked  for  it  to  be  financed  but  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  ha^  never 
approved  the  resolution  for  it  because  it 
has  never  laeen  approved  by  the  Congress 
as  yet.  So  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
done  out  of  my  own  pocket  anj'way.  It 
Is  going  to  be  a  little  hard  to  get  very 
much  done  in  the  time  bt^tween  now  and 
January.  But  I  think  this  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  going  to  do  sood.  I  think 
this  resolution  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  that  It  is  going  to  Lay  the 
foundation  for  better  things  to  come. 
.Although  I  am  disappointed  that  it  is  not 
any  fuller  than  it  is,  I  accept  it  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  It  voted  on. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  very  magnanimous  In  ac- 
cepting this  amendment  and  I  thank 
him. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  in  this  House 
to  expect  him  to  finance  anything  out  of 
his  own  pocket  along  these  lines. 

If  no  one  else  does  so.  I  will  make  a 
unanimous-consent  rcque.«;t  sometime  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns  to  bring  up  a 
resolution  to  modestly  finance  this  com- 
mittee for  the  balance  of  this  session. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  Rentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
It  is  fair  for  me  to  .say  even  though  I  do 
not  have  the  right  to  s;)eak  for  other 
Members,  that  those  Members  who 
joined  with  me  in  voting  to  table  this 
resolution  did  so  becau.se  they  had  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  resolution  as  it 
Is  before  us  did  not  do  the  job,  in  that 
It  sought  to  have  investigations  before 
there  were  any  standards  of  conduct  set 
up  by  the  Congress. 

I  had  several  amendments  prepared 
which  w^ould  do  the  same  thing  as  has 
been  done  by  this  one  amendment. 

Now  that  this  one  amendment  is  about 
to  be  adopted,  I  think  we  will  set  up  the 
standards  and  thereafter  we  can  do  the 
Invpstigaiing. 

Mr   HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
th-  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  HaysI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  256,  nays  0,  not  voting  176, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  386] 


NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING^176 


Addabbo 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Belts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brooks 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Brcyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngen 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn, 
Dwyer 
Erlenbom 
Everett 
FaUon 
Parbetein 
Pamsley 
Famum 
Paocell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Ford, 

WillUmD. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prtedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
OaUagber 
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Oarmatz 

Oa  things 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GllUgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlder 

onfflths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Oallf . 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

KEistenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogb 

King.  Utah 

Krebe 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McVIcker 

MacOregor 

Macben 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnsh&ll 

Ml» 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

MoRiaon 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  HI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ottln^er 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Purlnskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Race 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reid.  NY. 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney   Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rof^tenkowski 
Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

St.ippers 

Ste«d 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockt 


Abbltt 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  O'Konskl 

Abernethy 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Adair 

Fuqua 

Olson,  Minn. 

Adams 

Goodell 

CNeai,  Ga. 

Albert 

Green.  Greg. 

O'NelU,  Mam. 

Anderson,  111. 

Grelgg 

Pool 

Anderson. 

Gross 

Powell 

Tenn. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Purcell 

Andrews, 

Haley 

Randall 

Glenn 

Hall 

Relnecke 

Asplnall 

Halleck 

Res  nick 

Ayres 

Hanna 

Reuss 

Baring 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Belcher 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Berry 

Hansen,  Wash 

Roberts 

Boland 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roblson 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Hubert 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bray 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo 

Brock 

Hicks 

Roudebush 

Broomfleld 

HoUfield 

Schlsler 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holland 

Schmldhauser 

Brown,  Clar- 

Howard 

Schneebell 

ence  J..  Jr. 

Hungate 

Scott 

Callaway 

Huot 

Senner 

Carter 

Irwin 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

Jacobs 

Slkes 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slsk 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith.  NT. 

Clevenger 

Keith 

Smith,  Va. 

Cnhelan 

King.  Calif. 

Stafford 

Colmer 

King,  N.Y. 

Stalbaxim 

Conable 

Klrwan 

Stanton 

Conte 

Kluczynfikl 

Stephens 

Cooley 

Kornegay 

Stratton 

Corman 

Laird 

Sullivan 

Craley 

McCarthy 

Sweeney 

Curtln 

McEwen 

Talcott 

Dague 

McFall 

Taylor 

Davis.  Ga. 

McGrath 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McMillan 

Thompson,  Tex 

Denton 

MacdonaJd 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Mackay 

Todd 

Devlne 

Mackle 

Toll 

Dickinson 

Madden 

Trimble 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Mailllard 

Tunney 

Dyal 

Martin.  Ala. 

Ullman 

Edmondson 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walker,  N  Mex. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Watklns 

Edwards.  La. 

Meeds 

Watts 

Ellsworth 

Michel 

White,  Idaho 

Evans,  Colo. 

Miller 

Whltener 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Whltten 

Flndley 

Moeller 

Willis 

Fino 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Bob   c 

Fisher 

Moss 

Wolff 

Flynt 

Murray 

Wright 

Fogarty 

Nix 

Yates 

Foley 

O'Brien 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair.  ^- 

Mr  Albert  with  Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr    Mackay  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr,  Denton  with  Mr  McEwen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Reinecke. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nunols. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr  Mlchei. 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr  Laird. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr  Halleck. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr  Pino 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr,  Derwlnskl 

Mr.  Rivers  of  .Alaska  with  Mr.  I>el  Clawson. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr   Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr   Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Keith 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr  O'Konskl. 

Mr  Senner  with  Mr   Roblson 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Glenn  Anderson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Mackie  with  Mr  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr  Watklns. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  witii  Mr.  Clarence 
J.  Brown.  Jr 
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Mr   H^gan  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Schneetell. 
Mr   Haley  with  Mr   IBelcher. 


AUTHORIZING 
CTTRRFX)    BY 


EXPENDITURES    LN- 
THE    SELECT    COM- 


The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of 


October  19,  1966 

Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    froir. 


October  19,  1966 
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BnllcaU 


Date 


Issue 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


October  19,  1966 


October  19,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Mr  Hii^an  of  O«orgi,i  with  Mr  Schneeteli  AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  IN- 
CURRED BY  THE  SELECT  COM- 
iHTTEE  ON  STANDARDS  AND 
CONDUCT  TO  BE  PAID  PROM  THE 
CONTINGENT  FUND  OP  THE 
HOUSE 


*   •. :,  VI r    He,-  h«r. 

;  I >■    A  ;   ;.   \lr     Mfu-tln  ol  Alabejna 

-fX;  »■.•:.  N!-    i>e:  ::.■• 
isic    V.:.   M-     M. ;.-•.:.      r  UaasachUMCtA. 
•^■tini;clnau«?r  wuti  Mr    Davis  of  W  la- 


Mr   H.i.- 
Mr    H 
Mr   Hr- 
Mr    .-. 
Mr    ; 
cousin 

Mr    Taylor  With  Mr    Thomson  of  WUdm- 
Bln 
Br    TYlmble  with  Mr    Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Roudebusb. 
Mr  Piircell  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr  H<inna  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr   Shipley  with  Mr   Walker  of  Mtsslsatf'pl. 
Mr   Hollfleld  with  Mr  Stafford 
Mr   .^btlltt  with  Mr.  MalUlard 
Mr    B  u-ing  with  Mr    Johnson  of  Penns^l- 
vanlH 

Mr   A.I  ima  with  Mr  Ooodell. 
Mr  C'.evenger  wlOi  Mr  Plndley 
Mr  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Conable 
Mr    Olson   uf   Minnesota  with    Mr    Carter. 
Mr  Cxjlcy  with  Mr  Callaway 
Mr   Mee<ls  with  Mr  Conte. 
Mr  CTAley  with  Mr  King  of  New  York. 
Mr  M:;!pr  with  Mr   Curtln. 
Mr  Colmer  with  Mr.  Brootnfleld 
Mr    Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Ajrea. 
Mr   NU  with  Mr.  Dague 
Mr   Plaher  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr    Davis  of  Georgia   with   Mrs    3ulUvi.n. 
Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  McPall. 
Mr    Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr    Ed- 
wards of  California. 

Mr  Huot  with  Mrs  Mink. 
Mr  Howard  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr   Roberts  with  Mr  Whltener. 
Mr  Stratton  with  Mr  Tunney. 
Mr  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr  Ullman. 
Mr    Thompson    of  Texas  with  Mr.  Munby. 
Mr   Moeller  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr  Randall  with  Mr  Pool. 
Mr    Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington 

Mr  Orelgg  with  Mr.  McMlUan. 
Mr  Reenlck  with  Mr  McCarthy. 
Mr  Reuss  with  Mr  Sweeney. 
Mr   Plynt  with  Mr   Wolff. 
Mr  Pogarty  with  ilr  Berry 
Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Brock. 
Mr  Roncallo  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr  Todd  with  Mr  Cederberg 
Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr».  Oreen  of 
Oregon 

Mr    Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr    Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stal- 
baum 

Mr    Kornegay  with  Mr    O'Brien. 
Mr    Edmondson  with  Mr   Macdonald 
Mr   O  Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Madden. 
Mr   Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr     O  Nelll    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr 
Irwin 

Mr  Slices  with  Mr   Yates. 

Ut    VI.  r  itten  with  Mr    Willis 

Mr.  P-i.on  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Holland 

Mr    R  vers  of  Florida  with  Mr    Wright 

The  rtiult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  reconJed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on  the 
table. 

Hou.s*'  Resolution  954  was  laid  on  the 
table 


gksi-:ral  [.eave  to  extehd 

Mr  PLTPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  runsent  that  all  Members 
may  hav>»  5  leerlslatlvp  days  In  which  to 
extend  thfir  r»^mark.s  on  the  resolution 
In  the   RscoRD 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rpr;  i.'.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1069.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rxs.  lOfle 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  Investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
1013.  Eighty-ninth  Congress.  Incurred  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO.  Including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  said  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  a.  The  oflSclal  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  bearings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise 
engaged. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr   HaysI? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  Members? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  A  rinds  1 

Mr.  BATTIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HaysI' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  374  yesterday  I  was  in  a 
committee  room  in  conference  and  the 
bells  did  not  ring.  I  make  this  state- 
ment In  the  Record  to  show  that  if  I  had 
been  here,  I  wo  ::i  '-ive  voted  "nay.  " 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  385  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  1013.  I  was 
necessarily  called  off  nhe  floor  on  busi- 
ness I  was  not  recorded.  If  I  had  been 
present  in  the  Chamber,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  that  miirall. 


aON2LALEZ  PUBLISHES  1966  VOTING 
RECORD 

Mr  JENNINGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ookzalkz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha.s 
been  my  custom  to  insert  my  voting 
record  each  year  into  the  Congressionm 
Record.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  public 
service  which  enables  the  voters  to  .see 
exactly  how  I  have  voted  on  each  In- 
dividual rollcall  vote  It  also  serves  as 
an  attendance  record  and  from  it  the 
constituents  may  Judge  how  well  their 
representative  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  my  votlnu 
record  and  my  attendance  record  ihi.- 
year.  I  was  present  for  every  quorun-. 
call  and  voted  on  every  rollcall  vote  in 
1966.  with  the  exception  of  the  2  days  I 
was  away  from  Washington.  ser\'ing  a,< 
an  ofiQclal  0.\S  observer  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  elections  on  June  I  and 
June  2. 

Because  the  House  is  still  in  session 
this  record  is  necessarily  Incomplete  As 
soon  as  Congress  adjourns  for  the  year 
however.  I  intend  to  bring  my  record 
up  to  date.  Then,  toi^'ether  with  the  data 
I  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  my  votes  and  attendance  during  1965 
it  will  serve  as  my  complete  voting  and 
attendance  record  for  the  89th  Congress 

While  I  am  Justifiably  proud  of  this 
record,  I  might  state  that  I  also  feel  ver>- 
humble,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  served  In  this  great  body 
at  a  most  historical  and  meaningful  time 
in  American  history.  I  have  been 
chastened  to  know  that  I  have  partici- 
pated ill  the  formulation  and  considera- 
tion and  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
some  of  the  most  Important  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  National  Congress. 
My  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  be 
present  during  all  of  the  crucial  con- 
sideration of  such  monumental  pieces  of 
legislation  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  its  amendments,  the  program  to 
control  and  banish  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, the  Comprehensive  Medical  Plan- 
ning and  Facilities  Act.  the  social  se- 
curity amendments,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966  which  unfortunately  was  stalled 
In  the  Senate,  and  Indeed  a  host  of 
beneficial  and  long  overdue  legislation. 
This  Indeed  is  clear  reason  for  a  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment. 

The  people  of  my  great  district,  there- 
fore, have  a  clear  and  complete  record 
of  my  views,  position  taken,  and  so  forth, 
which,  after  all.  is  the  best  way  we,  as 
individual  Congressmen,  have  of  show- 
ing our  responsiveness  to  needs  and  our 
sense  of  responsibility. 

I  might  also  add  that  as  member  of 
the  important  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  have  been  present  every 
single  time  the  committee  has  considered 
any  Important  matter  and  am  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  body. 
The  records  of  the  committee  will  also 
reflect  the  parallel  presence  on  a  con- 
.slstent  basis  as  that  of  my  attendance 
at  House  sessions. 

In   my   final   wrap-up   of   my   voting 
record  I  shall  enlarge  on  the  key  Issues 
of   this   session   and   my   positions  with 
respect  thereto 
The  record  referred  to  follows: 
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BollcftU 
No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

t 
fi 
7 
8 

e 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 

l.^ 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
28 

2e 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

V> 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

iS 

4« 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

S3 

&4 

55 

56 

67 

58 

58 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


69 

70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
7fl 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
63 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
8» 
M) 
91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 


IB6G 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  27 
Jan.  27 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  3 
Feb.  3 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  8 
Feb.  S 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  24 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  1 


Mar 
Mar 
Mai.  2 
Mar.  2 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  15 
.Mar.  Ih 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  T2 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  30 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  19 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  20 

Apr.  26 
Apr.  26 


Apr.  26 
Aor  27 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  28 
May  2 
May 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May  . 
May  5 
May  9 
May  10 
May  10 
May    10 


May  10 

May  11 

May  11 

May  12 

May  12 

May  12 

May  16 

May  16 

May  16 

May  16 

May  17 

May  17 

May  17 


Lssue 


Quorum  call 


Kea.  66.V;  AuthorttaUon  offandsfor  hI'AC.'  (Passt^d"299"to  24  ) 

Quorum  call  i 

Ouorumcall    ... 
H.  '- 


(Juoruiii  c.iU 
11.  Kea. 

run 

run.vai, 

I.    iff' 5^-  I*.^;'"t»n'tocii^Ie:»'lerot  Klu  KlQi  Klan  with  contpmpt.     ( Passed  344  Vo  28')' 

Quo^utii'can  •^''"''"'°  ""=<""""' '•'"'"''"'PtcitiUoii  against  Calvin  Cmlg.     (Failed  57  to  307.)".I'""III""""I"I"""2"IIIIII"".' 

Quoruln'Mli  '^**'"''''"  '°  P''"^'''^'  'or  U.S.  participation  rn'lnterama.    VPassed  26i'to'i4i".)."iriIi;iIIIIIIII"Ii;ir";i" 

uuor  '^*"'j,'^^°"'"'  *°''^I'*'n'J  ri!'''*  i">J  Pass'cold  war  "ui  bili;"Yp"asstid38i  toa)Il".\\\\\"".""^  " '' 

.S.  1098:  Bank  Slerger  Act  Amen. liniMits" of  fstie.     (Passed  372  io'l7)  

Ouorumcall   . - 

nSii"'^*.  *''''' '''^^'■o^'idp  fir  '■•S.prirti.ipationin'the  Asian  i5eveiopmVntBank:"YPassed2M'to8^^   

Ouomm(^r        .  .  ■'-'-'''■'"'^"'"'''''^'''''^^ 

Quomm  cail^'" '''^"^''^'"^ '""^  *^'^'^"^'*'^  *''''*'°''^''^°''^^^^ 

w  i'*fj.i--  .Resolution  to  consl  ler  theForcigii  Aid'Act""'(P^ii'360  t/il  ' 

A  u   U\^   ^^^'Z"  ^  "■ccomniit  ihe  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1966.     (Failed  Itiy  l..  J13.V " ' 

U.K.  12189:  The  Foreign  Aid  Ac!  .4  1966.     (Passed  350  to  27.)  " " " ' 

Ouorumcall .  ' - - 

QuoruraMil'^'"  '"''"'"''^'"^  authorizalions  for  militaryprocurement  and  construction.' YPassed'SMto'i)" 

S.  1666:  ~      ■     " 


Vote 


Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Preeent. 

Prewnt. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 


Quo     '  ''%P''°^''*'"*  '•"■  addilimia]  Federal  circ'uTt'and  distWct  jiidVes.'""(Pas»'d  37Yto'a      

Quoru'S^lt  *""  P™"'""^  ""■  '^'  '^^  PfrticipaYfonin  tii'eTraVka'sYatehood  Exp^sitiViirYp^d 

Quorum  call...  .   _        ''.""'.". " 

!MJ'  )''fHf  5^°"°"  research  and  promotion  biil,  motion  to  reco™"ii'(F-'i'"Y  185  toYoY) 

U.K.  12322:  C  otlon  research  and  promotion  bill.     (Passed  189  to  183  )  " 

Quorum  call  ' " 


Quorum '^11'^.'*°''"°''.°'  ^"'"""■•'  '""P"'^  0°  *""  Providing  "for  graduated  withholding  of  Income  taxes' irom  'w^'es!  "(P^^'  288' td  Yo2.): 


ouo'  '^**',,^"PP'*"'*"'"'  appropriation  for  Department  oYDYfcnse.YPassed  389  to 3!).' 
('w;  *''*'■  ,V'"  providing 'for  uniform  dates 'fordayiigiusavin"gs'tim'e.''(Passod  292  10  93.')Y 


Quoruro^il"'"  P""''^'"^  '"^  overseas  mailing  privileges  for  members  of  armed"  s^r^iMi."("p£^d"a)4'to6jV-V.".'" 


8 'mf-  BHl  Dm?^!w?i°,^"m^^^^^^^ 

s.  -594.  Hill  providing  for  an  olIicUl  residence  for  the  Vice  President.     (Passed  197  to  184.).  ^^ 


Quorum  call 

US'  !12H'  ^'\  supplemental  appropr'iatl'ons,  motion  to  r'ec'omriii't'.'"(Faiied'i9b't'o"r98  i 

U.K.  14012:  2d  supplemental  appropriations.     (Passed  269  to  122.) 

UuoVu'  ■^'^u''"°"  o' i^Onferencc  reiJurt  on  bill  providing  for  oniform  system  of  iim'e'.'''('p'assed'282  toOlX-" 


Quorum  call . 


b.  2.29.  Bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.     (Passed  373  to  0  ) 


Quorum  call 


Quorum  call ;.— ""'" ' " ■"' 

Quorum  call [-, I''Y.Y"''""'Y'    Y 

H.R.  14224:  Bill  to  extend  the  time  to  enroll' under  medicare.     (PasseiYsHT  to  O)'" 
;!-5- .'*„rf  ..*'^.^''al  employees  pay  raise  bUl.     (Passed  393  to  1.) 


.    (Failed  127  to  244.) 
Quorum  call  ":..; .   :Y"":'.': "^ *"""'^  v......  .,..„..  ,„.,«.,.    (Pttssed368t0  2.) 

"(PaS^ro  to'^l'u'.f' "^  '"'  ■'  ^'^  ''""'" '"''"'  ^^  ^'^"'^  (^ouiee■Dan^"on'araendm■e'nt  reciuiri'nra'nn'ual'conso'lida'te'd"  to^Vl^rstUerae^^^^^^ 

11. K.  74ft):  Bill  providing  for  a  :iJ  power  plant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.     ( Passed  249  to  79  ) 

Quroum  call        ' - 

"pl^m  ouusto."  a-iucd  \'^^^^^ 
Quorum  call 


"tJisll;^wuKS''\"'uJan.''';'^'^l<5^P'""^ 

H.R.  14596   Appropriations  for  Uepartment  of  Agriculture.    (Passed  36t.  to  23  ) 

Quorum  call.. .  * " - ■ 


Ouorumcall.  

H.R.  10065:  Bill  to  more  effectively  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment.    (Passed  SOo'to  93  ) 
"uorum  call 


Q  

H.R.  13881:  Bill  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  pets  Intended  for  use  in  research.    (Passed  35210  10  )' 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call.  


Quorum  call    . .!  Y YYYY!!Y.Y    

H.R.  14324:  Motion  to  recommit  bifl  authorizing  funds  for  NAS.\.    (Failed  90  10  271  ) 
H.R.  14324    Bill  authorirlng  funds  for  NASA.     ( Passed  349  to  10  ) 

Quorum  call ' 

Quorum  call.  ' 

Quorum  call, 
uorum  call. 


-t- 


Q'  .. 

H.R.  14745:  Motion  to  recommit  appropriations  for  Departments  of  Labor  and  'IT'eW.    ( Failed' 153  "to  236  )" 
11. R.  14745    Appropriations  for  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW.     (Possi-d  355  to 27  ) 


Quorum  call 


Quorum  call .   ..   ' " 

Quorum  call /../..     '.        

(Pai'i^'lV^to^^'^'*'"'"'  ""'  '*'^P'^'™''"'  "'  Housiiig'and  Urban  OevYlopmYiitr^Vnd'ti'enV to'^d'smoOaOOo'fwVenrM 

H.R.  14921:  Appropriations  for  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.     (Passed  297  to  82  ) 
''uorum  call. 


H 


H.R.  14088:  Bill  to  provide  Improved  health  tienefltsfor  members  of  the  armed  services  aiidvetwariL'  (Passed  3M  to  0.) I 
Quorumcall.  "' ' ' 


S.  1086:  BUI  to  Insure  adequacy  of  the  national  raliroEid  frelglit  car  suppiy.    (Passed  306  to  27) ' "" 

8.  693:  Bill  tostrengthai  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.    (Passed  2S.'i  to  0  )  

Quorum  call., ^ 

H.  Ree.  852    Resolutloo  to  consider  the  bl'u,  H.R.  14544,  providing  for  partlclpaiio'n'3ale8Y'(P'aased''l'84"to"i2d.')'. 

tjuorum  call . 
Quorum  call . 
Quorum  call . 


Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Preeent. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 
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H.R.  14216:  Adoption  o*  eoiileninee  report  on  bUl  prorldlnf  kpproptlMlonj  for  the  Deputment  o<  tbe  Interior  and  reUted  tcencta. 

(Fused  370  to  10.)  ^ 

H.R    1 4544    M  Jtlon  to  recon  unit  the  PertlelpMlon  Sake  Act.    ( FkUed  180  to  317  ) 

HJi   14A44    TheH«rtlclp«l.)o8«ie«A«.    (Fund  206  to  Ua) ..'...I.;;"""!":!:."" 

Qoorumeall  -  -  -.  

Quorum  ceil 
Quorum  call 


guorum  c«ll .... ^ 

'Juarum  call    I.?.!."""!  "" 

It  K   13712    BUI  to  IncnMs  iJm  mlnhnnm  w«ee.  moiion'to'rWimmjr'VrtJed  l»s'to MO.)" 
11  R   13712    Amendment  to  lelay  the  minimum  wvcr  bill  until  llM)     ( Paned  20e  to  104  ) 
MR.  13712    Amendment  to  leWte  farmworken  from  minimum  wage  bill.    (Failed  187  to  1S2.)* 
H.R.  13712    BUI  to  Increaee  i be  minimum  wage.    (Fi^M<d  303  tott.)   . 
Quorum  call       


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

H  R   »l«7    .Motion  to  reeommtt  Narcotics  AddMlaoAet'oir  iMS.'YPi 

H  R  S1S7    .Nvcotica  Addiction  Act  onsse.    (Faand  367  to  1.) 

')norum  eaU 


118  to  168.).. 


MR  14060   Bill  to  eiteod  the  Library  Serrlcaa  and  roDttmctloD  Act.    (PMMd  S7  to  3.) 

H.R   14«43    Bill  to  streocthrn  edaeatlotuU  reaoorcea  tor  International  nudies  and  reMarrh      (Paaed  IW  to  M) 

H  R   lO-  Rill  Co  Improve  sell  employed  paoaioa  and  proflt-sbarlns  plana.    (Passed  301  to  0.) 

Quorum  call  

UK    iHM    A  pproprlatloae  br  lacislatlTe  branch      (Pa»ed  341  to  j.V.'.'Iiri" 

S   1157    Bill  to  improve  ball  practleaa  In  U.S.  courts.    (Paased  119  to  U.) * 

Quorum  caU 


R  ^.^   {Jfl?"'"''*"'^""***"'***"^'*  *•'*''• '"P"'^»'**»«™P<>'»'T  Increaae  in  the  pabUe  debt  Umlt.    (P^Md  306  to  1S3.). 

HR   15203    BUI  to  provide  lor  temporary  Increase  In  tbe  public  debt  limit     (Paaed  100  to  166) 

Quorum  caU "'  ' 

EI  R    14B20:  Bill  to  promote  International  trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  amendment  proVidbig  46-Vew  dnaiicfaig.'"(PMMd  IH  to 

ISA  ' 


H  R   I  WJt   Motion  to  reoc mmit  bill  to  promote  International  trade  tn  Mrrleultural  oommodlties.    ( Failed  167  to  200.) 
U.K.  14W20:  BUl  to  promote  Intematkxi^  trade  In  agricultural  oommodnlaa.    (Paased  333  to  2a) 

Quorum  cail ' 

BR  14019   BUl  to  authorlKi  fundi  for  oonstructloa  under  Foreign  8«rTiee  BtiUdlngs  Act!  tn<jndbig  a  Mw  diuw7  in  teigm 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  call "_     

Quorum  call """[["""  .[WW  ""\ " 

9  2060:  AuthoritatloD  of  funds  tor  mllttary  proonraoMDt  aod  laasM'eh  and  (tey«to^cMt!    (PMMd  IM  to  20 


I  MIL. 


HR   14028    Bm  to  aiteod  the  DelMse  Produetioa  Act.  amendment  to  gtraPreiiidmtwthvny^  (Paned 

307  to  0  ) 

Quorum  caU 

8   1180    BUI  to  amend  AdmlnlstraUTe  Procedure  Act  to  proterl  the  light  oi  the  public  to  Inlormatlon      ( Pawed  107  to  0  ) 

H  R   10880    BUI  to  amend  lonnolly  Hot  OU  Act  to  permit  8utea  which  have  cooflscatedoU  to  seU  It  Id  hit«sutecomm«roe.    (PiMBd 

Quorum  call .        . 

H  R   15119   BUl  to  tmproTe  aoompioymeot  compenaatlan.    (PaMsd  PS  to  io.V. '"'       '"""["" 

'  lucrum  caU '      --— -- 


H  R   13108   Autborlaatkio  o<  toids  to  help  meet  ahortage  o«  health  pruSsiiops  peraonnel. "  (PMMd  864  to  00 

Quoniin  call  

Ft    Km  H75    Re«)lultoo  too  )Mkler  the  bill  H  R    14004.  revlatng  postal  ratee  on  4th  daas  mall  ''fPa«ed' 222  to  148  j" 
H.K  M2b    BlU  toprshlblt  oommoo  lawmarrtagM  tn  the  Ulttr|eto<(.oJumbla.moUoD  toreeommn.    (Falledjatol 

Qoorum  call „ „ ...... 

Qoorum  eaU .......^.. .. . I.I...".-""""        


Quorum  call       

9.  2080:  Authomatioa  ofhiiMte  far  mOltarjr  proeonnMnt  aod  rMsiarefa  Md'(Wy«dai>iiMnt\'adoik'ian  of  oonJMtaice  report.' 
Quorum  eaU 


(PaMsdiaOtoX) 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  caU ................... .............. 

(Quorum  caU ''""'"""''''''"'""'"'"""..'""' 

H.R    1S750    BlU  to  amend  the  Foretgn  AM  Art  mocloo  to  recommit  with  Instruction  to  redim  brom  2  yean  to  V y^^ 
(FaUed  191  to  198.) 

n  R   15750    BUltoamaodForaignAldAet.    (PaMMl  ar  to  146.) „ 

Quorum  cull ........... ... ....... 

Quorum  caU 

mu .'..'.r  III ~ 

eaU „ _" 

eail. 


R.  16041    Approprtatlona  ibr  Dapartmsnt  of  Delnse. 

Quorum  eaU. 


(PaMMlMatol.). 


8  SOI'   BUI  to  enlarfe  the  small  reclamation*  program,  on  adoption  of  eonhrrnee  report. 

Uuarum  oUl 

It   Rra  910:  ResolutloD  to  cooskkr  the  Clyil  Klghta  Art  of  Iflwi    (PaMadiOoito  ud). 

Quorum  eaU   ___      _ 

Quorum  oall . .. . .l.l.l/.llllll.lllllllllllll..lll 

Quorum  call    . . I.I."rmriIim 

Quorum  call     . . I.I"".!"""""""""""!!!!""!!! 

Quorum  eau    . . .!~..!.™.I.!!!!!!1!!!!!!!!!!I"!!!" 

Quorum  cau  .....„._.....r.r."II!!..!!II!!!!!IIIIiri] 

Quorum  cau  . ....!...! !."!I!!!!!!!!!I!I!!!!!!!1!!!I!I] 

yuorum  cau  ......... II.II!!!!"!!!!!!!. .!!!!! 

yuorura  call ...... ... . . .I.!.!...!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

Quorum  call  ,. .-..—...-........................ I. !..!I!!I!I!!!!!!!!!1!I!!!!"!!! 

Quorum  call  .— ...I.!.!!!...!.!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!..!!!!!!!!! 

Quorum  cau . _. I-!-!..^.!!!.!.!!!"!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Quorum  call .... I.!.!"!!!!— I!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Quorum  call  ........ ...._.......... ....!.„....!II!!!!!I!!I!!!!1!!!!!!!!!!!!!] 

Quorum  call . . I-!!!-!!!!!!!!!..!!!!!!""!!!!"!!!!! 

Quiirum  call . . . I. ..I!!!!. I!!!!!!!!!"!"      I 

.^uiirumcaii  „ .I..!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*!!!!!!!""  ' 

quorum  eau ._ I I.!I!I!!!!!~!I!"!"I 

gui«Tim  call     I.I...III...I.II!!      ~* 

guorum  call „ I.I.LI.I.I.I.IIII1II1I1!..!"!!!"!!!!!!! 

i.^uurumcau „ ... ..... mrr"i"jrir..ri" 

vuurum  caU ...... .... ....../.."'. ".-"..'."""""".""""I.""".7 

i^uorum  call ........... .^..-.•. ............ ............  "  ""  "* 

N^ucsutu  cau.  . . --•••-••--■•-»•••.•.•».-•.•...........»....•.............._.............., 

Quorum  call . ....... ^..........„ 


(PalM  116  torn.). 


Votf 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  call. 
WULtriim  call. 
a  H   Mrss;  CItU  BigbU  Act  of  188a,  aoModBMot  to  BMdi^  lair  tiotMfeic 


S7t«171.). 


No. 

Yes. 

Present 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Absent. 

Not  votlnf 

Not  votinj! 

Absent. 

Not  yotlni 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present 

Ym. 

Yes. 

Present 

Yes. 

Ym. 

Present. 

Ym. 

No. 
Yes. 

Prrsent. 
Yob. 

PrMsnt. 

Present. 

PrsMnt. 

Yta. 

PraMnt. 

PrMsnt. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Present 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Y«. 

PfMeot. 

Ym. 

PtMent. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

PreMnt. 

Present. 

Present 

Yes. 

Present 

PrMent 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

PiMent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Ym. 

Present 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pnaeot 

Present 

Present. 

Present. 

Present 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
PrMent. 
PrMent. 
Present. 
Present. 
PrMSnt. 
Ym. 
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'281 
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-283 
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287 
288 
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laee 

Aug.     9 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug.  15 
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2»'2 
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296 
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300 
301 
302 
303 
30t 
3U6 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug, 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


16 
16 
16 

16 

17 
17 
17 
17 
\9 
18 
18 
22 
22 
22 
23 
24 
24 
'24 
26 
25 
26 

26 
26 

26 
'29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 

30 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 

1 

I 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 
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H  n    IJ^Jf-  ^!^j{  gjll"*  •^'^■' of'*'*,  amendment  to  add  so-caUed"  ant  Iriof  provision.     ( Passed  389  to  25  ) 

h.r:  i4?m:  civS  Kigh»  Ac't  o{  1^'  TpI^*'^'°oW  ^'"'^"'^  "' ""'"  "'^°''''"^  ''*"'''""° °"'^" right*.""(Paied  aV toaf.y;. 

Quorum  call i. '  " - 

Quorum  call I!     .""!"!!!!  

S.  3105^Authorliatloti  of  funds  for  military  construction.     (Pased  390  to  V.)!..V.V " 


(Passed  341  lo  1.). 


Quorum  call 

cationTrograi>!'"'!Fl!l!>"ll7'rto  1 7^)'^*  "*^**^^^^^^ 
H.R.  14359:  .AuihurirjitioQ  of  funds  for  Highway  Construction  Act 
(Juorum  call 

H.R.  15639:  Bill  to  slinuil.'itf  How  of  mortgage  funds  for  housing  indusfrv 
H.R.  16114:  Bill  providing  premium  compensation  for  Federal  employee's,     i  Passed  313  to  0  j 
14604:  BlU  to  privide  facilities  for  visitors  tn  the  Matinn'n  Ponitni    i^.^t 

to  lOH.  I 


(1'iiS.s.d  314  to  1.) 

ij"^' :---•■  r;:;;* ■•-. ■*.»■.  v. ...1*11.  ^.^m^icniaatiuij  iw  rfsucnii  employees.     !  Passed  313  to  0.) 

to  io«)    '  '"  I'f''^"'''  facilities  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capitol,  motion  lo  susiwnd  rules  and'pass  by  H  maiOTlty. 

"to  133 ?''^'  '''^"''"■'"'"'"'  "'  ''^<**  '*"■  '*>«  Chamiial  Memorial  Highway,  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  by  H  majority.    (FaUed  174 


(FaUed200 


(Passed  235  to  127.). 


(Failed  176  to  IBO.). 


(Failed  66  to  237). 


con fertnee  report.    (Passed  326  to  28.). 


(Passed  383  to  1.) .1. 

authority  to  call  up  Individual  members  of  the  Reserves 


■■\- 


Department  of  Transportation,  amendment  to  exciade  ma-'ltime  actlVitlM  froin  Vhenew  Departn^ 


(Passed  359  to  1.) 


Sept.  19 
Sept.  '20 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 
Sept  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  28 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  26 


.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call  ' 

H  R.  14S10:  AuthoriiBtion  of  funds  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 

Quorum  call 

CJuonim  call         .-..._!.._  

H.R.  U'.W)    Hielmay  S.ifety  Act  of  1966.  on  amendment.  '  (Failed  168  to  205)" 

H.R.  IS'-W    Highway  Safety  Act.     (Passed  371  to  0.)  . 

(iuorum  call 

H  R.  14^21.  A|ipn|.riiitii,iis  for  Department  of  Housing,  motion  to  reconimit 

H.R.13'2»<»    Hi«liuiiy  .Safely  Act  nfi»t)6.     (Passed  317  to  3.) 

u  ^i«'?ill  t**  7,''"''>^''  sniall  reclamation  projects  program,  on  adoption  of  ci'iiference'report."'YPassed"l98'to  81) 

itu   l«iJx    li'i   !"  >'"";"'  I'lfteiniK  within  500  feet  of  any  church  in  the  I  Us!  net  of  Columbia,  motion  to  recommit'.' 
H.R.  16340.  BUl  to  prohibit  picketin);  within  500  feet  of  any  church  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     (Passed  249  to  44  ) 

Quorum  call . ; ,  

Quorum  calls : -...'._... " 

H.R.  14598:  Appropriation.s  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture!  adoption  of         ' "" 

Quorum  caU ...   . 

Quorum  oall .. .  .     ....,....._!..!!!!!!!!!. 

{}■?'  '***'■  Appropriation.*  for  Department  of  Defense,  adoption  of  conference  rt-porV 
H.R.  15941:  .\pproprution.s  tor  Department  of  Defense,  motion  to  deny  President 

without  declaration  of  ruitional  emergency  or  special  resolution  of  Coneres<- 
Quorumcall..  

So  ■  J????'  5*'"  '"  St',"'"!'"*'  fluw  of  mortgage  funds  for  housing  industry,  adoption  of'conf«rra«'report.'''(PaMed"!a4toV) 
iJ  ,  'n        ^     ^  ^'^    ^"^"^  TransiKirtation  Act,  adoption  of  conference  report      ( Passed  166  lo  86  ) 

H  J.  Res.  12M    Hewilution  for  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  vear  is**?      iPassed  323  to6  )  

Quorum  caU 

Quorum  call . . 
Quorum  call.. 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  15963:  BUl  to  crtat 

(Passe.|  261  to  117  ) 
H.R.  15063:  BlU  to  create  the  Department  of  Transportation,  motion  to  recuiumlt.     (Failed  143  to  238  ) 
H.R.  15863:  BUI  to  create  the  Department  of  Transportation.     (Passe<l  33fi  to  4.' ) 
(Quorum  call ' ' 

II  R  4I3.'W  Authoriiatlon  of  funds  for  Highway  Construction  Act,  adoption  of  con fterence' report 

Quorum  caU    .  .  .  '^ 

8.  3005   Automobile  Sufelv  Act.  aiioption  of  conference  report.     (Passed  3t);  to  0.i!...!ll 

H  K.  13'290:  Highway  f  iifciy  Act.  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Passed  3(iO  to  3  )  

U.K.  16574:  Authorization  olfumis  for  the  Peace  Corps.     (Passed  3'2'2  to  15  j  

Quorum  call "' 

H.R.  15750:  Amendment  to  Foreign  -Vid  .Act,  adoption  of  conference  report 
H.R.  15008:  Authoriration  of  JIO.000,000  for  HcmisFair,  motion  to  recoiiiiiiit 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call V..    V..V    .       .  ..       

H.R.  15766.  BiU  to  csUblisb  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criniiiiail!aws"'  (Passed  259  to  0) " 

Quorum  call      .. .  '' 

H.R.  13712:  Bill  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage,  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report!    (Failed  163  to  i83) 

H.R.  13712;  BUl  to  uuTease  llie  niininium  wage.     ( Passed '259  to  89  )  

Quorum  caU.. 

(Juorum  call . !.!!!!!!!!  '  

(FaUed^ianoVu  '"■'*'"■''''  "''"PO'"'^'^>  interest  rate  controls,  motion  to  reconunitwith'instructions'td  make  the  oontrois'mimdato^^^ 

H.R.  14026:  BUl  to  eauMist!  tein[)orary  interest  rate  controls.     (Passenl  .'71  to  68  ) 

QuorumcaU.  .       " ' 

H.  Res   I'OJ    K.-sohiton  lo  consider  the  bill,  H.J.  Res.  688.  Wgive'effect  toVh'e  Yte"iruragl«meiir'YPassed"242"to"2') 

H.  Res    1  -I-     K".'     It  on  i^consi'er  the  bin,  H.R.  112.56,  the  Federal  Taj  Lien  Act  of  1966.     (Passed '243  to  9  ) 

H.  Res   HM    KcsoiutiO!,  to  consider  the  bU!,  H.R.  S664,  giving  etTect  to  the  Florence  agreement.     (Passed  24i  to  7") 

H.  Kes.  97b    Resolution  to  coiiskler  the  biU,  H.R.  11555,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Chamizal  .Memorial  Highway.     (Passed  202  Vo'is!)'!! 

H.R    17636:  Approiiri!itiori.<!  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  motion  to  recotnnilt 
H.R.  17636:  Approj. nations  for  the  District  of  Columbia.     (Passeii  320  to  3  I 
Quorum  call . .    

Quorum  caU --!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

(Juorum  c.iU        

H.R.  17637.  .^.ppropriationsformUitary  construction.     ( Passed  346  to  3.) 

(Juorum  caU 

H.R.  8678.  BIU  to  esublish  the  Pictured  Rocks  .National  Lakesiiore 
H.R.  17488.  Veteraiiv  Pension  .Kcl  of  1966.     (Pa-ssed  315  to  2.)     . 

H.R    15lt(3-  Bill  to  adj'i-t  stJitus  of  Cutxjn  refugees.     ( Passed  300  to  25. )         ...  " ' 

S.J.  Res   167    Resointi  .11  to  cnal.le  the  United  States  to  hold  the  International  Confera'ce'on  "Wat»  and^Mcel'iriotfon  Vo's^^^ 

rules  and  pass  liy  »5  majority,     i  !•  ailed  161  to  154.J  ^^ 

S.  3423:  BiU  tn  eUahlisli  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  motion  to  suspend  rule-s  and  adopt  by  H  majority 

QuorumcaU  r-      .»  '  11 

(Juorum  call  !.!!!!..!  

H.R.  17788:  AiipropriaiioiKs  for  Foreign  Aid  Act,  motion  to  recommit. 
H.R.  17788:  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Aid  Act.     (Passed  234  to  141  ) 

QuorumcaU  

H.R.  17787:  Appropri.iiions  for  public  works.     (Passed  364  to  25.)    

(^orum  caU .  .        

H.R.  17196:  BUl  to  strengthen  the  Reserves  antj  darify  the  stabis  of  National  Guard  technicians!  '(Pawed  832  to"6')        ~ 

QuorumcaU...  _ ' 

Jj  S"  Jil5?'  Authoritatlon  of  funds  for  the  Chamiiai  Memorial  Highway,  motion  to  reromniit  to  rediice  funds.    (FsUed  149  to  190  j 
H.R.  13826:  Bill  to  establish  the  Tijunna  River  international  flood  control  project.    (Passed  293  lo  42.) 

QuorumcaU. i_ .  ..  ..-         *'    "*  ' 

Quorum  call ' "" " ' 

Quorum  eaU 4 ' ' 

QuorumcaU  ' " 


(Passed  217  to  127.). 
(Failed  147  lo  184,). 


(FaUed  103  to  217.). 


(Passed  247  to  70.). 


(FaUed  195  to  106.). 


(Passed  187  to  182.). 
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RolksU 
No. 


906 

SOB 

310 
311 
3U 


31 

318 

31» 


Date 


Issue 


/9M 
8ept.  V 
Sapt.  37 
8«pt.  27 
Sapt.  27 
8«pt  27 
6«pt   /7 
Sept.  28 
313      S«pt  3» 
3M      S«pt    -'8 
315  I  Sepl   39 
31«  I  Sept   ■.•« 
8«pl.  »  I 
Sept   29 
Sept.  »  I 
320  ;  Sept    ^'V 
331      Sept.  30  I 
3^?      9*pt    30 
823     Sept   30  1 
S34  I  flept    in 
32S  •     »■ 

31* 
J27 


Quorum  e*U 

()iMnnnc«U  — ^~^^... 

Quorum  call     ... 

Quorum  call   

Quorum  call. ... 

Quorum  call  ....... 

Quorum  call   .. 

Quurum  call   ..>. 

Quorum  call     i 

(Quorum  call 

Qucvrura  call 

H  R    15111.  Auf*""""*'*'^" 

H.R   15111    Aut 

H.R    15111    Aut 

II  R.  15111    .Kuinorltutioii 


■"■in-lstorrtow 

la  k(  Uw  wv  aaUnat  porcrt 
.  iJm  br  war  H^in**  poverty.  : 
ii  Hindi  for  war  against  poverty. 


V   rvuu.n  i^  Irill  the  bill.     (Failed  196  to  208.) 

'  limit  th«  aumtier  or  superKrades.    (Paaaad3S7  to  108.)  

.uit  to  hiuniMir  Job  Corps  pragnun.    (Failed  163  to  303.) 

irMsoj  .'icj  lo  IM.) 


Qoorum  call  

Quorum  call  .  ...... 

H  R   17««T7   Bill  to  tfmpom.nly  jmpen'l  Ihe  ln»e»»n»«Jt  cn^lt  law.  amendment      (PasMd  330  to2.) 

BUI  to  temfior»rlly  suspend  the  Inmttneot  credit  law      (Pawed  221  to  118.)  . -. 

Water  Pollution  (\>n--'    \  •      "     -.'"toO.) 

Filr  Pi«cki*clng  »n.!  I  :«t)  to  8  t   . 

Bill  »utlv.>rlimx  tlw   ^  ^ .  ^mUaioD  to  partidp«ta  In  a  large  scale  nuclear  power  desalting  bclllty. 
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Oct. 

3 

3Jtt 

Oct. 

330 

Oct. 

3.11 

Oct. 

332 

Oct. 

3» 

Oct 

334 

Oct. 

va, 

Oct. 

5 

sa« 

Oct 

3«7 

Oct. 

33M 

i>rl 

H  R    i:«07 

a  R  Kom 

II  R    15440 
UK    17J58 
31Sto  1.) 
I<  R    1344 


(Passed 


Bill  to  aulltorlu-  -UTri-tHrv  MVf  Interior  to  prearrvr,  dcvetop,  and  make  available  estuarlne  areas,  motion  to  suspend  rules 
and  p^k«  l>y  H  majority,    i  Failed  208  to  lOB.) 

Quorum  call   .       .   .   .  . 

Ii  K  18II9    \pproiirtallonii  for  nepartiDcnts  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  ludldary.  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed  1S2  to 201.) 

H.R.  1S1I9   Appropriullons  tor  DepartmaiiU  af  AUIe,  Justice,  Commarci,  and  Judiciary.    (Paan<1319  to38.) 

Quorummll - -~ — _............ 


Quorum  c«tl     . 

Quorum  call   .  

II  R.  149-.^   AathonsatUmotrundiforlaod-for.pcacr  prograra.  motion  to  rKommIt  eonierenoe  report. 


(Pa39ied3C6toa.). 
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M   ic    i.unl 
UK    13161 
II  R    I7T88 
Quorum  call 
Quorum  call 
MR.  15041 
il   R.  17787 
Quuruni  call 
QuoiUD  call 
Quorum  call 
Quorum  call 
Quorum  call 
Quorum  eall 


Kleraentary  and  Serondarv  F..litn>tinn  Act  amendoienta,  amendment  at  bill. 
Elemantary  and  Seoondn-    "  '      -no  Act  amandmants,  motion  to  recommit 

Eleaaotary  and  Sacond  .  <a  Act  amandnMil*.    (PshmI  237  to  97.) 

ApprovrMloM  lor  r«te>£     ^       >  (,  wloptlooofoaaJMaDca  taport.    (PMWd  188  to  88.) 


(Passed  221  to  116.).. 
(Failed  ISO  tolas.). 


Appcoprtatlons  far  Departmant  of  Deluiaa,  adofMloa  of  eontereoce  report.    (PasMd  306  to  43.) 

Approprtatluna  for  public  works  program,  motloa  to  rseonunlt  ooolwence  report.    (Failed  91  to  36S.). 
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UK   ijim;    Bill  to  amen  1  the  Internal  Security  Act.    (Passed  273  to  M.) 

Quoruni  cill      ..   .-  ..,.,..-.-,-.-. — ,......•...».....« 

M  R   51    Rill  toestabllsh  the  Indians  Dunes  National  I.akeahore,  amendment      (PasMd  I83toM7.) 

MR    51     Bill  loesti>>>IUh  the  Indiana  L>uiMa  National  Lakealtorr      (PauMdJOi  to  141.) 

Quorum  call  •-   •-• —  -• ..-,...- 

3.  3708.  I>«motistratVm  Pit  lei  Mid  Mrlropolitan  I>eTrlopmpnt  Act  u(  1966.  miHlon  to  recommit.     (Failed  148  to  1T&,)- 
3.3708.  Demonstrathiii  Citie,<  aiid  .Melr.>(x)lltiui  Development  Act  of  1966      (Passed  178  to  141.) 
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THE  34TH  ."iNNU.^L  MEETTNO  OP  THE 
INTER.N.ATIONAL     BRIDGE.     TUN- 
NEL.    .AND     TURNPIKE     .\SSCC1A- 
TION   IN  ROME,  ITALY 
Mr  ORAY      Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous wmsent  to  address  the  House  for 
1   minute,  to  revise  aiid  extend  my   re- 
markji.  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
34th  annual  meetinR  of  the  International 
Bridge.  Tunnel,  and  Turnpike  As.socla- 
ti')n  held  In  Rome.  Italy,  was  attended 
by  m  ire  than  300  members  of  the  aaso- 
cliiilon  I  was  prtvileKed  to  attend  the 
proceedings,  with  the  Honorable  John  C, 
KI.UL..5YJ4SKI  and  James  J  Howard,  as 
reprp.<sentatlves  of  the  Congress.  Again 
the  value  of  such  assemblies  was  proven 
to  us  m  many  sessions  of  the  organiza- 
tion Alth  a  free  and  open  exchange  of 
Idea^,  ^tudit-s  of  building  techniques  of 
tlie  various  nations  represented,  and  a 
look  to  the  future  of  mans  widening 
C')mminlcatlon.s  as  represented  by  the 
ever-expanding  networks  of  expressways, 
toll  roads,  and  other  superior  land-travel 


systems.  Engineers,  by  their  nature,  are 
realists,  who  deal  In  fact;  never  In  fan- 
tasy. Their  glowing  optimism  about  the 
future  of  a  world,  linked  through  a  vast 
net  of  highways,  lowering  barriers  be- 
tween natlon.s  and  populations — already 
in  being  to  a  great  degree,  Intercontl- 
nentally  speaking,  by  the  Jet  age — Is  In- 
splilng  to  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  see  our  Interstate  High- 
way System  a  fact. 

This  Congress  was  honored  when  Rep- 
resentative James  J  Howard  of  New  Jer- 
sey was  Invited  to  address  the  group  as 
the  official  American  spokesman  His 
remarks  accurately  reflect  the  opinions 
of  both  Congreaanui  Kluczynski  and 
myself  I.  therefore,  enter  them  into  the 
Record  at  this  point, 

RCSSAKKS  ST  CONOaKSSMAN  JaMXS  J.  HoWAKO 

VUy  I  nrst  thank  our  hart,  the  Republic 
of  Italy,  and  Slgnor  Cova.  (or  having  suc- 
ceeded so  magnlflcenlly  In  making  this  con- 
fereno*  the  most  ple«issu3t.  Illuminating,  and 
eailghtetung  I  have  ever  attended  I  must 
confeea.  UK>ugh.  that  I  knew  beiorehand  how 
beautiful  It  would  be  Being  married  lo  an 
Italian  girl  and  knowing  Lou  Tontl.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  Jersey  Highway 
Authority,  so  well.  I  knew  that  the  cotintry 
which  produced  two  such  wonderful  people 
must  b«  itself  wonderful. 


To  the  International  Bridge,  Tunnel,  and 
Turnpike  Association  I  want  to  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  for  a  program 
nxarvelously  conceived  and  profeselonally 
executed.  We  have  learned  much  here  about 
toll  facilities  It  was  moet  Interesting  to 
find  the  nations  of  Europe  are  faced  with 
the  many  questions  on  toll  facilities  as  'i' 
In  the  United  Stales  are. 

This  very  Informative  congress  was  esp*- 
daily  Interesting  lo  me,  not  only  l)ecBus«  I 
am  a  member  of  the  oongresslonat  subcom- 
nUttee  of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
studying  toll  facilities  In  the  United  States 
but  also  because  at  the  present  I  am  .'spon- 
soring a  toll  road  that  Is  very  badly  needed 
in  my  own  home  state  and  district.  This  U 
a  fine  example  of  a  situation  where  because 
of  the  non-avallabUlty  of  money  from  any 
other  source,  a  badly  needed  hlgbwuy  would 
not  be  built  for  years.  If  we  could  not  flosl 
bonds  to  gel  the  money. 

As  to  highways  in  general  throughout  t.*:e 
United  SUtes.  our  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, a  responalblUty  of  the  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  is  now  more  than  53  percen'. 
completed  When  th*  last  concrete  Is  poured. 
the  last  steel  rail  put  in  place  and  the  Sua' 
sign  erected,  more  than  (46  billion 
will  have  been  expended,  with  more  than  MO 
bUUon  coming  from  the  Federal  treiisury 
and  the  most  modem  end  exteivslve  highway 
system  in  the  world  will  link  every  maj'^ 
city  and  town  in  the  entire  United  Slate* 
Designed  for  rapid  movement  of  large  mass* 
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of  trafBc,  under  scientifically  evolved  safety 
meiisures.  this  completion,  sched.iled  for 
1972,  cannot  come  too  soon  In  a  nation  with 
niore  than  90  million  vehicles  currently  on 
)\iT  road.s  and  highways,  and  contlnu;ne  to 
jrow  at  a  rapid  rate.  Congressional  foresight 
directed  a  system  built  for  traffic  volume  20 
rears  from  the  time  the  plans  were  drawn  up 
!or  the  system.  Today  more  thnn  21500 
miles  of  the  41,000  mile  system  Is  in  use. 
with  6300  more  under  construction.  The  re- 
maining miles  are  in  various  stages  of  plan- 
ning and  so  forth,  with  the  exception  of  but 
i  percent  of  the  total  having  not  advanced 
aevond  the  preliminary  stages, 

I  would  like  now.  to  compare  our  pro- 
iram  with  what  I  saw  here  today.  The  won- 
■Jerful  motion  picture  report  on  your  Astrada, 
•he  Highway  of  the  Sun,  as  the  Italians  so 
-.yplcally  and  romantically  call  it,  r.-as  most 
-eveallng.  Here  Is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
.•nodern,  efficient  and  well-planned  highways 
n  the  world,  but  the  natural  beauty  which 
aas  maintained  from  the  very  flr,';t  siiovel  of 
i!rt  to  Itfi  completion  struck  u,s  .Americans 
mmedlately.  Obviously  the  esthetic  values 
•j-ere  ever  before  the  planners  of  this  mag- 
niflcent  monument  to  mans  Ingenuity  and 
iblllty.  Again,  so  typically  Italian  tn  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  United  States  we  were  re- 
quired to  pass,  some  years  after  the  initial 
act,  a  Beautlflcation  bill  to  insure  natures 
beauty  would  be  maintained  to  some  degree 
•ilong  roadways.  Indeed  It  Is  true  the  lessons 
learned  from  those  great  road  builders  of 
nistory,  the  Romans,  have  not  been  lorgotten 
u  this  land. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  A  tnttl  I 
nostrl  amlcl  ItaliarU  vogUo  dire  cbe  questl 
gtornl  non  saranno  mal  dimenticatl.  saranno 
sempre  un  belltsslmo  rlcordo.  Come  potremo 
mal  dlmentlcare  L'onore  ed  11  placere  dl 
,iver  conoscluto  tuttl  lore  la  saplenza  delle 
.v>8tre  parole,  le  magnlflcenza  del  rlcevimentt. 
J  spettacolo  dl  castel  SanfAngelo  protrel 
ontinuare  flno  a  domani  parlando  del  tesorl 
.he  ho  trovato  qui.  VI  rlngrazlo  eon  tiitto 
11  cuore. 


MR    BRUCE  SAGAN   ACQUIRES   SAN 
DIEGO  INDEPENDENT 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Van 
Deerlin)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objiMrtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  .join  our  bflovrd  Illinois 
colleague  [Mr.  Barratt  O'H.^ra]  in  hail- 
ing the  expansion  of  Bruce  Sagan's  news- 
paper organization.  As  tho  first  trans- 
conUnental  "chain"  publisher  of  non- 
daily  newspapers.  Mr.  Sagan  has  now 
entered  my  home  community  of  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

The  prop-?rty  he  acquires^  the  San 
Diego  Independent — has  been  part  of  a 
well-established  publishing  firm  owned 
since  1933  by  my  good  friend,  a  lifelong 
Califoniian,  Elliott  Cushman,  Mr  Cu.sh- 
man  is  well  known  for  his  ethical  busi- 
ness practices,  his  support  of  worthwhile 
community  projects  and— an  ingredient 
especially  appreciated  in  southeni  Cali- 
fornia—political moderation. 

Mr.  Cushman's  newspapers  have  been 
In  the  thick  of  every  fight  for  expansion 
of  area  water  resources,  better  roads  and 


for  the  level  of  civic  planning  which  is 
necessary  in  a  community  so  fast  grow- 
ing as  ours. 

Yet,  I  think  the  achievement  that  most 
warmed  Mr.  Cushman's  heart  occurred 
over  an  issue  of  wider  importance,  3 
years  ago.  A  shrill  rightwing  campaign 
was  underway,  aimed  at  denying  the  use 
of  public  space  to  the  San  Diego  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nallon.v  The 
Independent  vigorously  opposed  this 
move — and  succeeded  in  flooding  city 
council  offices  with  more  petitions  of  pro- 
test than  have  been  received  over  any 
other  issue. 

In  welcoming  Mr.  Sagan  to  our  area, 
I  would  express  the  hope  that  his  opera- 
tion in  San  Diego  will  match  the  splendid 
example  already  set  in  Chicago,  and 
about  which  our  Illinois  colleagues  have 
testified  so  eloquently.  He  will  find  the 
San  Diego  reading  public  receptive. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  venerable  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  is  now  bringing  to 
a  close  more  than  46  years  of  brilliant 
and  capable  public  service  to  his  com- 
munity, his  beloved  Commonwealth  of 
"Massachusetts  and  to  his  Nation. 
,  As  a  token  of  Mie  esteem  with  which  he 
is  held  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  John  Stennis,  of  MLssissippi, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Military  Construction, 
on  Monday  afternoon  deferred  to  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  asked 
the  Massachusetts  senior  Senator  to  pre- 
sent the  House-Senate  conference  report 
on  military  construction  appropriations 
to  the  Senate  for  acceptance.  Chairman 
Stennis  noted  in  yielding  to  Senator 
Saltonstall  that  this  will  be  the  Massa- 
chusetts senior  Senator's  last  conference 
because  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  so  is 
Senator  Saltonstall 's  22-year  career  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  does  a  member  of 
the  majority  yield  to  a  member  of  the 
minority  to  state  the  committee's  jxisition 
on  legislation  or  appropriation.^:,  or  on 
the  House-Senate  conference  report. 
But  we  all  know  that  Senator  Salton- 
stall is  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  him  over  the  years  liave 
always  found  him  to  be  an  astute,  wi.'^e, 
and  perfect  gentleman. 

Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  ha^  oc- 
cupied a  very  special  place  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  affections  and 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 


of  all  parties,  sections,  ages,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  has  had  a  bril- 
liant record  of  public  service  which  began 
with  his  election  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  Newton  in  1920.  He 
continued  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Middlesex 
County  from  1920  to  1922,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  following  his  election  to 
the  general  court  in  1923. 

As  a  young  representative  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  House  in  1934.  I 
deemed  it  a  personal  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  serve  under  Leverett  Salton- 
stall as  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  in  1935  and  1936.  Although  I  was 
a  member  of  the  opposition  political 
minority.  I  always  found  Speaker 
Saltonstall  to  be  most  fair  and  im- 
partial in  his  treatment  of  me  and  mem- 
bers of  my  party. 

In  1938  Leverett  Saltonstall  was 
elected  Governor  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth of  Mas.sachusetts  and  served  as 
its  cliief  executive  during  the  very  cru- 
cial and  trying  years  of  the  great  de- 
pression and  the  outbreak  of  'World  War 
II. 

Leverett  Saltonstall's  career  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  following  his  election  in 
1944,  has  reflected  the  same  high  quali- 
ties of  integrity,  candor,  ability,  and 
courage  that  he  displayed  for  so  many 
years  as  a  public  official  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  take  this  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  American  and  an  out- 
standing public  servant.  Senator  Lev- 
erett Saltonstall,  who  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  come 
next  January.  May  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  enjoy  many  years  of  joy  and  good 
health  in  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  news  story  concerning  Senator 
Saltonstall's  coming  retirement  from 
the  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  of 
October  15.  1966,  and  written  by  Donald 
R.  Larrabee,  the  respected  Washington 
correspondent  for  Transcript-Telegram 
and  other  New  England  newspapers: 
"Salty"  Reminisces:  Some  Highlights  Or 
Retihinc  Senators  Career  Noted 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

Washington.— Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstali, 
R-Mass.  leaves  the  Senate  shortly,  much 
more  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party  than  his  own.  He  has 
made  his  decision  to  retire— for  good  or 
bad— and  he  will  cast  his  last  votes  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Aside  from  the  feeling  that  he  Isn't 
physically  up  to  the  Job  he  began  here  22 
years  ago,  '•Salty"  has  suggested  to  friends 
that  another  factor  in  his  decision  was  a 
deep  sense  of  frustration  over  the  prospects 
for  Republican  control  of  the  Senate  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  He  says  It  Just  isn't  In 
the  cards  barring  a  GOP  presidential  sweep 
of    the    1952    Elsenhower    proportions. 

But  even  with  a  chamber  heavily  dom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  (the  lineup  Is  now 
67  to  33 ) ,  Saltonstall  says  he  will  miss  the 
old  place.  And  his  colleagues  are  planning 
a  outpouring  of  tributes  before  the  final  ad- 
journment gavel  to  let  him  know  that  he 
will  be  missed. 

Predictably,  they  will  speak  of  the  man 
In  terms  of  the  sense  and  stability  he 
brought  to  the  Senate's  proceedings  In  the 
turbulent  post-war  years.     The  Senate  has 
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changetl  quite  a  btt  ilnee  1944  but  not  Lxv- 
BUTT  -SAi.roNST*u..  Hi*  coUoagues  will  be- 
■peaJc  tneir  respect  Moat  o{  them  aulinlre 
one  ot  their  number  who  quits  while  he's 
ahead  but  few  ot  them  do  It 

Saltiinstalx'9  great  stren^h  in  the  Senate, 
by  all  accounts,  baa  been  in  the  sensitive 
coiiiaiiite«  structure.  He  Is  top  Republican 
on  the  Armed  Servlcee  and  Defense  Appro- 
prlatlcjiia  CV>oamltt«es  and  as  such,  has  cnade 
a  major  oonirlbutiou  to  the  Nation  s  power- 
ful  de.'piiae   structure 

He  Onds  reminiscing  "  a  bit  dlflBcult  but 
immecUately  suggests  that  one  of  the  as- 
signments that  has  given  him  the  moet 
personal  satisfaction  was  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  conference  committee  which 
finally  hAounered  out  the  defense  unlflca- 
tton  act  That  was  In  the  80th  Congreaa 
when  Rfpublloans  had  control.  Saltonstsix 
la  pleased  that  his  hopes  for  the  unified  mili- 
tary setup  have  been  realized  and  says  the 
years  have  strengthened  the  deelred  civilian 
control 

SAi.r<i.NSTALL  has  enjoyed  his  work  on  the 
House-Senate  conference  committees,  par- 
ticularly in  money  matters,  where  he  earned 
a  reputation  for  coming  up  with  the  accept- 
able compromise.  Just  when  all  hope  seemed 
lost 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
I've  had  came  from  Dick  Rossru.  i  Chairman 
of  the  .Armed  Services  Conamlttee)  wh«n  we 
flnlahed  working  on  a  bill  He  said.  Danxn. 
you've  >nly  got  one-third  of  the  votes  but 
you  got  the  bill  you  wanted  ' 

"And  there  was  another  time  that  pleased 
me."  SALroNST.^LL  continued  "We  were  bar- 
galnlnt?  with  :he  House  on  a  foreign  aid  bill 
My  chairman  (Democrat)  CAai.  Hatdcm 
turned  vi  me  and  said.  "Now,  Lxv,  what's  our 
position  ■•   ■■ 

His  defense  and  foreign  aid  votes  have  been 
relatlv«ly  easy  Some  of  the  tough  onee  have 
been  connected  with  motions  to  curtail  de- 
bate on  highly  controversial  Issues.  Salton- 
STato.  worried  last  week-end  over  what  to  do 
about  an  amendment  attaching  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Colunabla  to  a  nationwide 
higher  education  aid  bill  He  fav<.>r9  flvtl 
rights  leytslatlon.  has  alwa;'s  voted  for  home 
rule  but  finally  decided  to  oppoee  the 
amendment  because  he  thought  the  two 
Issues  were  too  vital  to  be  Intermixed  and 
both  would  suHer 

As  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
for  eight  years,  there  were  dlfBcult  votes,  too 
Saltonstalj,  remains  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  abi>ut  three  appeals  from  his 
rulings  and  he  won  all  of  them  He  liked  the 
Oovernors.^-lp  "You  could  get  things  done 
Tou  covild  accomplish  something  ' 

In  Washington.  Saltonstall  ha*  witnessed 
a  streamlining  of  Senate  procedures  under  a 
variety  of  flood  leaders  "The  smoothest  of 
the  bunch  was  Lyndon  Johnson."  he  re- 
marked When  Lyndon  brought  It  to  a  vote 
you  knew  he  had  the  votes  to  carry  !t " 

Aside  from  the  occasional  filibuster, 
SAI.TONSTALC.  disputes  the  image  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  *  plodding  dllati-jry  body  He  says  the 
average  Sen.ilur  wants  to  get  things  done 
and  doesn't  want  to  hang  around" 

Saltt  candidly  admits  to  being  thrilled  by 
the  world  leaders  he  has  met  through  the 
years  here  He  says  Mrs  Saltonstall  and  the 
children  have  been  loyal  and  a  great  help 
and  adds  that  son  BUI  has  his  blessings  If  he 
wants  Uj  make  a  career  of  politics  Liking 
people  Is  important,   he  says 

"If  you  like  peupie  and  try  to  get  along 
wltb  them,  as  I  try  to  do,  you  can  have  fun 
out  of  politics  "  he  remarked  with  a  Khince 
toward  the  Senate  chamber.  "It's  frustrat- 
ing here  these  d.iys  WeYe  In  such  a  mlrjcsr- 
Ity.  Krom  a  physical  p>olnt  of  view  I  can't 
take  It  as  much  I  ^t  tired  But  I'm  g>lng 
to  miss  It— I'm  goUi,?  to  miss  it  to  beat  h.sUI" 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  STUD- 
IES ISSUE  OP  FEDERAL  INCEN- 
TIVES TO  PRIVATE  CXDMPANIES  TO 
ASSIST  IN  COST  OF  WATER  POL- 
LUTION   ABATEMENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiUnous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<]uest  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  In  this  Congress.  H.R. 
17227.  wmcn  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by 
pemutting  the  sunortlzatlon  for  Income 
tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement 
works  over  a  period  of  36  months,  rather 
than  the  life  of  the  equipment. 

Many  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  sponsored  similar  legislation. 
Including  my  colleague  from  western 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE.  These  measures  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and.  t)ecause  of  the  late  hour 
and  the  impending  adjournment  of  the 
89th  Congress  this  weekend,  no  hearing 
will  be  held  on  this  legislation 

However.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  this 
legislation  In  the  90th  Congress  The  fu- 
ture of  these  bills  depend  to  a  consider- 
able degree  on  the  amount  of  public  In- 
terest expressed  in  them  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  has 
generated  considerable  interest  in  finan- 
cial Incentives  to  Industry  for  abating 
water  pollution. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  worked  In  the  water  resources 
field  for  the  past  10  years,  and  has  sup- 
ported those  national  water  policies  and 
practices  which  promote  coordinated  ad- 
ministration, equitable  financing,  and  re- 
gional or  river-basin  planning. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  this  past  May  In  Denver.  Colo.,  the 
league  decided  to  study  the  question, 
"Should  financial  help  be  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  private  compa- 
nies as  Incentives  and  assistance  In  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment?" I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
members  of  the  1.230  local  Leagues  of 
Women  Voters  throughout  the  country 
will  be  studying  this  question  during  the 
comiiig  months,  and  generating  solid  sup- 
port for  the  type  of  legislation  I  have 
sponsored. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  pre- 
pared an  article,  printed  in  the  August 
1966  Issue  of  the  leagues  publication. 
"The  National  Voter."  and  entitled 
'Seeking  New  Water  Ways  '  Th(>  ar- 
ticle, which  I  now  Include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricord.  was 
planned  to  provide  helpful  pro  and  con 
background  information  for  league  mem- 
bers as  they  undertake  their  very  im- 
portant study: 

Sexking   Niw   WaTUIWaTS 

Should  financial  help  be  given  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  private  companies  as  In- 


cenUve  and  assistance  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  water-pollution  abatement?  This  Is  -.he 
subject  on  which  the  lt*d6  national  Convea- 
tlon  decided  the  League  would  try  to  reach 
new  consensus. 

Why   Is  this  question  important? 

Industrial  wastes  are  a  major  and  Intrac- 
table part  of  water  pollution.  Manufacturing 
plants  discharge  a  great  number  and  amount 
of  pollutants  Many  of  them  are  not  de- 
stroyed in  ordinary  sewage  treatment.  To 
keep  conditions  from  worsening,  we  must  cut 
down  on  Industrial  pollution. 

Why  are  incentives  sn  issue  now? 

People  are  showing  that  they  want  cleaner 
streanxs  By  July  1967.  states  will  set  st.ind- 
arda  for  higher  water  quality  on  Interstate 
streams  and  adopt  plans  to  enforce  them 
U  states  do  not  do  this,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will.  This  Is  part  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of   1966 

Some  people  believe  the  cost  of  meeting  the 
new  stream  standards  will  be  so  high  that 
public  funds  must  be  used  to  relieve  indus- 
try of  part  of  the  burden  Other  people 
think  that  polluting  comp>anles  can  and 
should  pay  the  cost  of  meeting  stream  staiid- 
ards  or  federal  enforcement  conference 
requirements. 

What  kind  of  financial  help  has  been  pro- 
posed? 

Federal  grants  and  loans,  similar  to  aid 
given  to  municipalities  under  a  number  of 
programs  Also  suggested  are  two  kind.'  of 
federal  tax  benefits:  accelerated  depreclailoc 
and  Investment  tax  credit. 

Will  tax  benefits  for  Installation  of  pollu- 
tion controls  help  companies  that  make  little 
profit? 

The  help  a  company  can  get  from  a  prefer- 
ential tax  benefit  is  Unked  to  the  company  a 
profits  If  a  company  makes  no  profit  or 
operates  at  a  loss,  neither  accelerated  depre- 
clauon  nor  investment  tax  credit  will  help 

How  would  accelerated  depreciation  work? 

When  equipment  wears  out.  It  must  be  re- 
placed. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  there- 
fore allows  a  company  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
Impermanent  capital  Improvements  from  Its 
taxable  Income,  a  part  each  year  over  a  set 
term.  The  deduction  reduces  the  tax  the 
company  owes. 

Accelerated  depreciation  Is  a  fast  tax 
write-off.  which  allows  a  company  to  take 
Its  entire  deduction  In  three  or  five  years. 
Because  tax  payment  Is  postponed,  a  com- 
pany can  Invest  Its  entire  tax  saving  In 
profit-making  enterprises  during  the  first 
few  years. 

What  Is  Investment  tax  credit? 

The  federal  Income  tax  a  company  owee 
Is  reduced  by  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
It  spends  in  that  year  for  capital  Improve- 
ments. As  one  of  the  recent  changes  to 
stimulate  the  U.S  economic  growth  rate,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  now  allows  a  seven 
percent  Investment  tax  credit.  Money  put 
into  polluuon-abatement  equipment,  but 
not  Into  land  or  buildings,  can  be  Included 
among  the  capital  Investments  for  which  fed- 
eral tax  credit  Is  claimed 

Under  discussion  are  proposals  to  allow- 
as  an  additional  tax  credit — a  tax  reduction 
equal  to  7,  or  20,  or  even  100  percent  of  s 
company's  capital  Investment  for  pwUutlon- 
abatement  equipment. 

How  will  such  preferential  tax  beneflu 
affect  federal  revenues? 

No  one  Is  sure  by  how  much  federal  in- 
come would  be  reduced.  Those  who  might 
be  expected  to  have  the  answer  say  there  are 
no  reliable  figures  because  there  are  no  sta- 
tlsUcal  data  for  developing  them.  No  one 
knows  how  much  equipment  will  be  needed 
or  what  It  will  cost  In  the  past,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  the  tax  loss  would  be  excessive 

The  answer  Is  not  available  for  two  rea- 
sons     First,  states  are  only  now  working  on 


criteria.  Standards  have  not  been  set.  How 
much  any  company  will  need  to  improve  Its 
present  methods  to  meet  the  new  standards 
1»  not  known.  Second,  a  few  years  ago,  all 
estimates  of  cost  of  Improvement  were  based 
on  better  eflJuent  treatment:  now.  it)  reduce 
waste,  many  companies  change  plant  proc- 
esses Their  goal  Is  to  reuse  all  water  and 
discharge  no  effluent. 

Would  one  form  of  financial  help  cost 
more  than  another^ 

Federal  grants  and  loans  could  be  con- 
trolled by  the  size  of  the  authorization  and 
appropriation.  Past  tax  wnte-offs  would 
lower  federal  revenue  slightly,  because  the 
government  loses  some  Interest.  The  credit 
rate  and  the  sum  invested  In  polhitlon-con- 
tn.ll  equipment  determine  the  amount  of 
revenue  lost  through  tax  credits  Higher 
investment  tax  credit  would  be  the  most 
costly  to  federal  Income, 

Isn't  pollution  control  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Everyone  who  runs  a  manufacturing  plant 
includes  the  cost  of  power,  heat,  and  land  in 
calculating  his  operating  expense.':.  Once. 
waste  water  was  poured  Into  waterways  at 
no  cost:  now,  when  manufacturers  figure  op- 
erating and  capital  expenses,  many  Include 
the  necessary  cost  of  not  polluting. 

WTiat  reasons  are  given  by  those  who  think 
financial  help  should  be  offered  as  aa  incen- 
tive to  Industry? 

The  money  private  ent.erprlse  spends  for 
construction  of  cosUy  pollution-abatement 
facilities  brings  In  no  profit. 

The  Investment  Is  primarily  in  the  public 
inte.'est,  for  a  social  good;  therefore.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  the  public  share  the  cost. 
Cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  about  the 
same  whether  he  pays  higher  prices  on 
products  or  the  Treasury  loses  revenue  from 
tax  advantages  and  matching  grants. 

To  clean  up  waterways.  Inaustry's  effec- 
Uve  cooperation  Is  necessary  To  have  a 
genuine  partnership,  financial  help  through 
tax  benefits  Is  necessary.  The  basic  tax  bite 
is  federal,  so  the  tax  relief  must  be  federal. 
It  Is  only  fair  that  companies  handling 
their  own  waste  discharge  should  receive 
public  help,  for  firms  discharging  wastes 
through  public  systems  benefit  from  federal 
waste-treatment-faclhty  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  flnaaclally  unsound  for  companies  to 
make  expensive,  nonprofit  Investments  in 
pollution-control  equipment  and  then  de- 
preciate them  over  10  to  20  years.  Under 
fast  tax  write-offs,  the  U.S.  Treasury  would 
receive  less  revenue  in  the  first  few  years, 
but  would  pick  It  up  later. 

Adding  the  full  cost  of  pollution  control 
to  other  costs  of  manufacture  will  raise  the 
price  of  some  companies'  products  too  high 
to  sell  on  a  competitive  market.  If  such 
conapanies  are  driven  out  of  business,  unem- 
ployment win  rise. 

What  reasons  are  given  by  those  who  think 
no  special  federal  aid  should  go  to  Industry 
for  pollution  abatement? 

A  company  can  spread  the  expense  of  pol- 
lution abatement  over  many  years.  Much 
of  the  cost  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
product  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Money  that  private  companies  Invest  to 
reduce  their  stream  pollution  helps  elim- 
inate a  social  cost  which  thev  have  been 
placing  on  the  public.  It  Is  faulty  reasoning 
to  argue  that  taxpayers  should  help  pay  for 
ttie  change  as  a  "social  good," 

federal  antl-pollutlon  aid  to  Industries 
ihould  be  channeled  to  comp.^nies  that  make 
'Ittle  or  no  profit  but  are  needed  In  their 
communities  because  they  employ  many  of 
•Se  residents.  Tax  preferences,  howevesr,  help 
«>nly  profitable  companies. 

Grants  and  loans  could  channel  help  to 
»fea*  of  greatest  pollution  for  greatest  flnan- 
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clal   need.     Tax   preferences   are   unselectlve 
and  Inflexible. 

To  offer  tax  benefits  or  grants  to  laggard 
firms  Is  unfair  to  companies  that  earlier  rec- 
ognized their  civic  duty  and  spent  large  sums 
to  prevent  pollution. 

Pollution-abatement  costs  are  a  minor  part 
of  operating  and  capital  outlays  in  most  In- 
dustries. Other  expenses  such  as  paid  vaca- 
tions and  safety  devices  have  social  benefits, 
yet  the  federal  government  does  not  provide 
tax  preferences  for  them. 

Tax  preferences  make  pollution  control 
cheaper  for  a  company,  but  they  supply  no 
Incentive  for  In-plant  changes  which  in- 
crease water  reuse  and  thus  decrease  effluent 
discharge. 

What  alternatives  to  financial  help  have 
been  suggested? 

Interest  In  extending  government  financial 
help  to  Industrial  companies  to  promote 
water  cleanup  Is  balanced  by  discussion 
about  pinpointing  the  responslbllUv  of  tTiose 
who  use,  discharge,  or  profit  from  manufac- 
ture of  polluting  substances.  Higher  prices 
and  or  lower  profits  are  obvious  alternatives 
to  financial  incentives.  Another  poesiblllty 
Is  stlffer  enforcement,  without  which 
stronger  federal,  sUte,  and  local  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  standards  wlU  be  Ineffectual. 
A  user  charge  based  on  the  amount  of 
water  drawn  from  the  public  supply  Is  also 
an  alternative.  The  theory  is  that  If  water 
prices  reflected  true  water  cost,  companies 
would  use  water  more  efficiently.  Cost-con- 
sciousness leads  to  closed  systems.  Closed 
systems  check  pollution  from  Industrial  out- 
faUs. 

Effluent  charges  are  being  discussed  by 
economists  as  another  Incentive  for  Industry 
Conservationists  and  Industry  both  malign 
the  effluent  charge  as  a  "license  to  pollute." 
Economists  do  not  agree.  Theoretlcallv.  the 
fee  would  be  set  to  compensate  for  all  dam- 
age caused  by  a  company's  polluting  dis- 
charge. Since  the  fee  would  Include  charges 
for  loss  of  amenities  and  of  opportunities 
for  recreation,  a  comp€iny  would  find  it  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  eliminate  pollution 
Instead  of  paying  effluent  charges.  Actual- 
ly, effluent  charges  are  not  now  politically 
practical.  Most  industrialists  adamantly  op- 
pose them,  and  problems  of  levying  and  ad- 
ministration would  be  many  and  complex. 
What  questions  will  Leagues  be  trying  to 
answer? 

League  members  will  be  tr>-ing  to  decide 
whether  the  federal  government  should  of- 
fer financial  benefits  to  private  Industries  to 
encourage  them  to  reduce  their  water  pol- 
lution. If  the  answer  Is  "Yes,"  what  type 
of  Incentive  do  you  prefer?  If  the  answer 
Is  "No,"  what  suggestions  do  you  have  for 
ways  to  motivate  Industry  to  reduce  pol- 
lution? 

The  answers  are  up  to  you.  So  read  League 
and  non-League  material,  go  to  your  unit 
meeting,  take  part  In  the  discussion.  TTien 
make  your  voice  heard  In  the  attempt  to 
reach  consensus. 


ADMINISTRATION  ASSURES  CON- 
TINUATION OF  COLLEGE  HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM  AT  FULL  AUTHOR- 
IZATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unEinlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1st    session   of  the   89th   Congress    we 


pa,S5ed  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  which  Included  a  pro- 
gram for  college  housing. 

The  $300  million  authorized  for  3-per- 
cent college  housing  loans  has  been  an 
important  boost  to  the  eCforts  to  keep 
up  with  the  expanding  needs  of  higher 
education  in  this  country. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  some 
concern  that  tliis  program  might  suffer 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  to  withhold  sales 
of  participation  certificates  while  the 
money  markets  are  so  tight.  As  a  result, 
I  have  written  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  asking  specifically  about 
the  future  of  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Budget  Bui'eau  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  Congress  intention  to  see  that  this 
program  is  carried  forward  and  that  the 
full  authorization  of  $300  miUion  be 
made  available.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Charles  L, 
Schultze,  says  flatly  that  the  full  $300 
million  will  be  made  available  and  that 
the  necessary  amount  of  participation 
sales  will  be  made  in  order  to  provide 
that  sum, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Schultze's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  1966: 
ExzcuTiVE  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Bttdcet, 
Washington.  DC..  September  28.  1966. 
Hon,  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.  Banking  and  CtirreTicy  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 26  Inquires  about  the  status  of  the 
college  housing  program  In  relation  to  the 
deferral  of  participation  sales  announced 
several  weeks  ago  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  letter,  over  $200 
milUon  Is  already  available  for  the  college 
housing  program  from  carryover  balances 
and  repajTnents.  Meeting  the  budgeted  goal 
of  $300  mllUon  in  college  housing  loans 
would,  therefore,  require  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion In  participation  sales. 

In  his  September  10,  1966  statement  about 
participation  sales,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said: 

"The  sale  of  participation  certificates 
through  FNMA  tentatively  scheduled  for 
September  has  be«n  canceled  and  will  not  be 
offered  at  another  time  In  this  calendar  year. 
In  addition,  further  sales  of  participation 
certificates  through  FXMA  will  be  made  into 
the  private  market  during  the  remainder  of 
1966  only  If  the  market  returns  to  more 
normal  conditions." 

There  Is  nothing  in  this  statement  which 
would  preclude  sales  of  participations  later 
in  fiscal  1967  to  secure  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  college  housing  program.  More 
specifically,  let  me  assure  you  that  during 
fiscal  1967  we  will,  at  the  minimum,  sell 
participation  certificates  In  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  a  total  fund  availability  of 
$300  million  in  the  college  housing  program, 
Tliank  you  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Chari.es  L.   Schttltzz. 

Director. 

KENNETH  TOLER^NEWSPAPERMAN 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


f- 


"If  you  ;;ke  r>*^  pie  and  try  lo  ^et  along 
with  them  as  I  try  t4_i  do.  you  can  have  fun 
out  of  p<jiiuca  -"^.e  remarked  wltti  a  glance 
toward  the  Senate  ham!>er  "It'g  fruatT«t- 
Ing  here  thes*-  :  ly  We're  In  such  a  minor- 
ity. F'T'jm  .-1  ; •.'■■. T^;  rt.  p<'lrit  of  view.  I  can't 
take  It  lU  n.uc;,  :  i":  .-ed  But  I'm  g'>lQg 
to  mljs  It— I'm  !5".:.ft  t-    luiaa  It  to  beat  hull  I" 


planned  to  provide  helpful  pro  and  con 
background  information  for  league  mem- 
bers as  they  undertake  their  very  Im- 
portant study: 

Seeking  Nrw  Watexwats 
Should  nnanclal  help  be  given  by  the  fed- 
eral goverameot  to  private  companies  aa  In- 


no  reliable  figures  because  there  are  no  sta- 
tistical data  for  developing  them.  No  one 
knows  ho'*'  much  equipment  will  be  needed 
or  what  It  will  roet  In  the  past,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  couBlstently  main- 
tained that  the  tax  loss  would  be  excessive 
The  answer  is  not  available  for  two  rea- 
sons.    First,  state*  are  only  now  working  on 


^*tu^i|^c  no  a      t>uciai  goou. 

Federal  antl-pollutlon  aid  to  Industries 
should  be  channeled  to  companlee  that  make 
•Ittle  or  no  profit  but  are  needed  in  their 
communities  because  they  employ  many  of 
the  resident*.  Tax  preference.?,  however,  help 
only  profitable  companies. 

Grants  and  loans  could  channel  help  to 
wea*  of  greatest  pollution  for  greatest  flnan- 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1st    session    of   the    89th    Congress    we 


CHARtSS    L.    SCHTJI.TZE. 

Director. 


KENNETH  TOLER— NE\\^SP.\PERMAN 
Mr  WTLLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.^e  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssicisippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Natlor:  has  lost  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  newspapermen 
of  our  times.  The  death  on  Monday  of 
Kenneth  Toler,  chief  of  the  Jack.son, 
Miss  ,  bureau  of  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  ended  the  career  of  a  nan 
who  became  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

From  the  red  clay  hills  In  the  north- 
east section  of  our  State  to  the  sc«*nlc 
gulf  coast,  Kenneth  Toler  had  earned 
the  title  of  "Mr.  Mississippi"  througfout 
the  Journalistic  world  for  his  thorough 
auad  accurate  reporting  during  a  span  of 
40  year.s.  He  had  been  bureau  chief  In 
Jackson  since  1932  and,  before  that,  had 
been  with  the  Associated  Press  thjre 
since  1927.  He  had  covered  every  major 
pollllcal  campaign  in  the  State  since 
that  time,  as  well  as  numerous  election 
contests  in  other  Southern  States. 

As  Almost  everyone  In  Mississippi  knows, 
ha  was  the  dean  of  Mlswlaslppl  newsmen  and 
It  was  a  well-deserved  tribute — 

Prank  R.  Ahlgren.  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  said  after  learning  of 
Kenneth's  death. 

Awards  which  came  Kermeths  way 
were  many,  but  he  appreciated  esurh  one 
He  wa.-i  the  first  layman  to  be  honored 
by  the  Mississippi  Medical  Association 
in  1953  for  his  reporting  of  medical  af- 
fairs. The  Mississippi  Bar  Association 
cited  him  for  outstanding  court  cover- 
age ill  1959  Distinguished  service  to 
Journalism  made  him  the  Mississippi 
Schola-stic  Presii  Association's  "Sliver 
Em"  winner  in  1960. 

As  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripp.s- Howard  Newspapers,  noted: 

The  strength  of  a  great  newspaper  Um 
7'be  Commercial  Appeal  depends  In  Large 
part  on  the  resourcefulness,  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  thoss  unsung  heroes,  the  regional 
bureau  chiefs,  among  whom  Ken  stood 
straight  and  tall. 

Kenneth  Toler  indeed  did  possess  these 
traits  and  many  more  admirable  quali- 
ties .Vs  a  confidant  to  Oovernors  a.id 
other  iilgh  government  officials,  his  coui- 
sel  wa.><  often  .sought  when  severe  proo- 
lems  arose  He  played  a  key  role  in  tie 
enactment  of  many  worthy  pieces  of  lej- 
lAlatlon  In  Mississippi  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rehabilitation  program 
at  the  State  penitentiary  and  strength- 
ening of  the  State's  marriage  laws. 

Ker.neth  exci'lled  as  a  newsman  be- 
cause he  know  Mississippi  and  he  knew 
her  people — their  problems,  frustrations. 
and  triumphs — as  few  others  had  known 
them.  Because  of  his  grasp  of  political 
and  economic  affairs.  out-of-State  news- 
men customarily  consulted  Kenneth  be- 
fore writing  any  story  on  events  In 
MlssiA-sippl. 

He  had  visited  every  country  cross- 
road ;;'.  Mississippi  as  a  reporter.  His 
popularity  among  the  people  was  so  great 
that  unintentionally  he  often  upstaged 
major  public  figures  at  political  gather- 
ings It  was  not  unusual  following  the 
speeches  for  a  large  crowd  to  surge 
around  him  to  shake  his  hand  and  get 
the  lowdown  on  State  government. 


The  high  esteem  in  which  Kenneth 
was  held  Ls  exemplified  by  the  traditional 
custom  of  handing  to  him  Uie  gavel 
which  closed  each  session  of  the  State 
legislature.  Many  times  he  was  urged  to 
accept  appointment  to  responsible  State 
office — or  to  become  a  candidate  him- 
self— but  he  never  gave  serious  thought 
to  leaving  the  new^spaper  profession. 

Even  as  dean  of  the  Mississippi  press 
corps,  he  exhibited  the  same  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  professional  capacity 
as  would  an  ambitious  cub  reporter 
covering  his  first  major  assignment. 
When  a  savage  hurricane  struck  the 
Mississippi  gulf  coast  last  year.  Kenneth 
was  among  the  first  newsmen  on  the 
scene.  After  he  had  labored  con- 
tinuously for  nearly  35  hours  without 
rest,  a  fellow  reporter  admonished  him 
to  get  some  sleep. 

Not  yet— 

Waa  the  reply — 

I've  got  another  big  story  coming  up  tomor- 
row in  a  town  300  miles  away  and  I  better 
drive  there  tonight  to  get  the  background. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Kenneth  Toler  was  a 
giant  among  Journalists  and.  as  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  mine,  I  can  say  with 
all  sincerity  that  as  a  private  citizen  he 
was  a  giant  among  men. 

The  years  of  Kenneth  Toler's  career 
were  also  years  of  change  in  Mississippi 
Often  these  social  upheavals  unfortu- 
nately were  accompanied  by  turbulence 
and  conflict  He  met  fully  the  strenuous 
demands  of  reporting  these  events  ac- 
curately and  objectively  Never  a  cynic, 
he  always  had  a  great  heart  emd  a  big 
smile. 

Journalism  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
Mississippi  has  suffered  even  a  greater 
loss  with  the  passing  of  a  newsman  who 
carved  a  wide  niche  for  himself  In  the 
history  of  the  State  because  of  his  unim- 
peachable professional  integrity  and 
great  love  for  his  fellow  man.  1  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  fine  and  wonderful 
friend. 

Mr.  EVERETT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee who  also  knew  Kenneth  Toler 
among  his  closest  and  most  respected 
friends. 

Mr  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams),  for  yielding  to  me  so  that 
I  might  make  a  few  remarks  about  my 
close  personal  friend,  Kenneth  Toler. 

His  death  was  certainly  a  shock  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  newspaper  reporters  I  have  ever 
met  He  was  honest,  a  hard  worker, 
and  could  certainly  put  into  writing  ex- 
actly the  views  that  you  expressed  to 
him. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  having  him  in  Tennessee  on  several 
of  our  statewide  campaigns.  He  en- 
joyed meeting  and  being  with  people 
as  much  as  any  reporter  I  have  ever 
seen. 

To  his  fine  family  we  express  our  sor- 
row. We  shall  miss  seeing  him  and 
reading  his  fine  articles  in  the  Comimer- 


clal  Appeal,  one  of  the  great  newspaper? 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  company  with 
my  fellow  Mississippians  and  Kennetli  ?- 
host  of  friends  everywhere.  I  exteiic 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Toler  and 
all  the  family  in  their  great  loss.  At 
this  point  In  the  Record  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Commercial  Appeal 
concerning  Mr  Toler  and  a  story  from 
the  same  paper  concerning  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  to  him: 

Kenneth    Toleu — Ncwspapebman 

In  the  state  which  he  reported  for  almoc. 
(our  decades  he  wa&  "Mr.  Mississippi ' 
Kenneth  Toler's  najne  rang  bells  wherever  it 
was  mentioned  in  Mississippi — from  a  cross- 
roads gas  station  to  the  state  Capitol. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  had  reason  to  be 
proud  In  being  associated  with  such  a  ma:. 
He  was  more  than  an  associate.     In  Ml&su. 
slppl  and  among  Mississippians  he  WAS  Th 
Commercial  Appeal. 

His  death  by  heart  attack  yesterday  is  ,, 
loss  we  share  wltli  aU  who  knew  and  love-: 
and  honored  him. 

Since  1932  he  had  headed  The  Commerci.i 
Appeal's  Jackson.  Miss..  Bureau.  But  th- 
bureau  was  wherever  he  was  assigned  to  cove.- 
a  story.  He  roamed  the  hustings  In  poIltlc;V 
campaigns  In  Mississippi,  of  course — but  iiU. 
In  Arkansas.  Tennessee.  Alabama.  Georgu 
and  even,  when  this  newspaper  needed 
straight  facts.  In  one  North  Carolina  cam- 
paign. 

He  covered  the  drama  of  racial  strife  anc 
change,  riots  and  marches  and  meetings  ar.f; 
legislation.  Always  he  looked  beneath  th- 
surface  for  the  news  angles  which  were  les,- 
evident  than  the  violence  and  the  speeche;- 

He  chased  down  stories  of  hurricanes  c: 
the  QuU  Coast,  sweeping  tornadoes,  ec(  - 
nomlc  and  agricultural  upheavals.  He  iv.i 
hard-to-flnd  facts  out  of  governors'  confer- 
ences and  national  political  conventions. 

Kenneth  Toler  had  made  It  clear  he  pre- 
ferred to  report  rather  than  edit.  He  liked 
being  where  the  action  was — out  among  peo- 
ple And  wherever  he  went  p>eople  responded 
by  ix>urlng  out  their  stories.  He  was.  in- 
deed, "Mr.  Mississippi."  And.  so  state  Atty 
Gen.  Joe  T.  Patterson  said  of  him  a  fem 
days  ago.  he  was  "a  Mississippi  Institution 

Men  died  but  InsUtutloiu  do  not. 

It  meant  much  to  The  Commercial  Appea 
to  have  Ken  Toler  on  the  front  line  of  1". 
repertorlal  staff.  Mississippians  held  the 
same  confidence  In  him  which  was  exempli- 
fied by  the  traditional  custom  of  assigning  t.^ 
Kenneth  Toler  the  gavel  tliat  closed  legisla- 
tive sessions. 

The  affection  for  him  cannot  be  expresse-: 
adequately.  But  the  respect  was  verballzeo 
untold  times  when  big  stories  broke  and  the 
editors  of  this  newspaper  said : 

■•We  must  have  the  facts.  Send  Kennet:. 
Toler' 

Hkih    Otficiaub    Pat    T»i»ut«    to    Tolo— 
BnoLCDCs    Call    Jackson     BtTBKAU    Chq.v 
Outstanding    Rcfobtcr    and    Puxnd 
Jackson.  Miss  ,  October  17. — High  tnbute 
was  paid  Monday  to  Kenneth  Toler,  chief  c 
The  Commercial  Appeal  Jackson  Bureau,  b 
Southern  political  leaders  with  whom  he  ha 
been  cloeely  associated      Mr.  Toler  died  Mo: - 
day  morning  after  a  heart  attack. 

Buford  Ellington,  Democratic  nominee  fc 
governor  of  Tennessee,  recalled  "some  of  n: 
most  pleasant  days  during  the  past  summe- 
were  spent  in  the  company  of  Ken  as  t' 
traveled  across  the  state  with  me  coverlr.^ 
the  campaign." 

"Ken  earned  the  respect  and  admlratlo: 
of  those  he  wrot«  about  as  well  as  b 
readers." 

Former  Mississippi  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman.  no» 
a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Fifth  Clrcu!' 


Court  of  Appeals,  noted,  "He  was  my  close 
friend  and  adviser  for  the  10  years  I  spent  In 
Jackson  and  I'm  truly  grieved  at  hlf  passing." 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  (D  .  Miss.)  s;vld 
Mr.  Toler  "protxibly  had  a  better  griu-p  of 
Mississippi  political  and  economic  aff.ilrs 
than  any  man  in  the  state. 

Senator  John  Stennis  (D  .  Miss  ) ,  said  Mr 
Toler  "represented  his  profession  at  Us  best 
and  rendered  outstanding  service  to  his  state 
and  nation." 

Senator  Albert  Gore  (D.  Tenli  )  called 
him  "one  of  the  most  prescient  and  accumte 
reporters  I  have  ever  known"  and  Repre- 
sentative John  Bell  William.s  (D  Miss,  I 
said  he  "was  a  giant  among  Jouriialists  and, 
as  a  private  citizen,  he  was  a  giant  among 
men" 

Representative  E.  C.  Gathings  iD.  .^rk  ^ 
said  Mr.  Toler  had  endeared  hlni.self  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas  during  his  ca:i,palgii  cov- 
erage in  that  state  "for  his  impartial  and 
constructive  analyses." 

"He  was  kind,  considerate,  fair  .tnd  truth- 
ful at  all  times.  He  was  a  gentleman  in 
every  respect,"  said  Representative  Robert  A. 
E>verett  (D..  Tenn.) . 

Representative  Jamie  WHrnTN  (D..  Miss  ) 
said  Mr.  Toler's  "acquaintance  with  public 
ofUclals  and  with  the  people  generally  wa-s 
without  parallel." 

Representative  Thomas  G.  Abernethy  (D. 
Miss  )  said  Mississippi  has  lost  "not  only  an 
outstanding  newspaperman  of  national  stat- 
ure but  one  of  its  finest  citizens." 

Gov.  Prank  Clement  of  Tennessee  said  he 
had  "great  resf»ect  for  his  ability  as  a  Jour- 
nalist and  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman." 

Representative    William    M.    Colmfr     iD 
Miss.)  said  "the  press  coverage  In  Mississippi 
Till  never  be  the  same  without  him  " 

Mississippi  Atty.  Gen.  Joe  Patterso:i  said. 
I  never  knew  him  to  violate  a  confidence  or 
slant  a  news  story"  and  Secretary  of  State 
Heber  Ladner  said  Mississippi  hiid  lost  "one 
>t  the  most  outstanding  news  reporters  in 
'.he  annals  of  our  state." 

Bob  Cook  of  Pontotoc,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association,  said  newsmen 
of  the  state  "will  feel  his  loss  deeply." 

Lt.   Gov.   Carroll   Gartln   said    he   had    the 
highest    admiration    and    respect"    for    Mr. 
Toler. 

"His  loss  will  be  felt  by  many  Mississippians 
.:i  all  walks  of  life,  but  his  reputation  for 
:alrness  and  Integrity  In  reporting  will  kve 
m,"  said  Clarke  Reed  of  Greenville.  Missis- 
sippi GOP  chairman. 

State  Treasurer  William  Winter  cited  Mr 
Toler's  "constructive  and  distinguished  con- 
tribution to  good  government "  and  former 
Gov.  Ross  Barnett  called  him  "a  fair  and 
honorable  reporter"  and  "a  good  friend  of 
.■nine." 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  expre.sslng  our 
»on-ow  In  the  untimely  passing  of  a  close 
friend,  Kenneth  Toler.  longtime  corre- 
spondent of  the  Memphi-s  Commercial 
Ap))eal  in  Jackson.  Miss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth  Toler  repre- 
sented the  finest  in  American  newspaper- 
men; an  able  and  effective  wriur,  he  was 
possessed  of  the  finest  character:  loyal 
to  his  friends,  objective  in  his  writings, 
.•le  earned  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  know 
Kenneth  and  to  count  him  as  my  friend 
from  the  first  year  I  was  in  public  office 
a-s  a  member  of  the  Mississipvn  Legisla- 
:ure.  From  that  time  on  our  friendship 
has  been  a  real  source  of  pleasure  to  me. 

During  the  period  since  Kenneth  Toler 
developed  as  something  of  an  institu- 
tion— close  friend  of  Governors  and  other 


public  officials — his  opinions  were  sought 
on  great  decisions. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  appre- 
ciated his  great  service  to  our  State  of 
Mississippi  and  regularly  gave  to  him  the 
honor  of  closing  legislative  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  great  citi- 
zen and  close  friend. 

To  his  fine  family  we  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ar.d 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  these 
Members  for  their  gracious  remarks 
about  my  kinsman  and  friend.  Kenneth 
Toler,  who  died  this  weekend. 

Though  older  than  I.  he  was  a  first 
cousin  for  whom  I  had  the  highest  ad- 
miration and  respect.  His  long  work 
in  the  newspaper  business  was  marked  by 
objective,  compassionate,  and  accurate 
reporting  in  the  Mississippi  Capitol. 
For  many  years  he  added  stature  and 
dignity  to  the  fourth  estate. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  their  kind  references  to  my 
cousin  and  to  again  thank  them  for 
their   generous   and   heartfelt    remarks. 


OPPOSED  TO  THREE  CONTEMPT 
CITATIONS 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKEHl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  against  the  three  con- 
tempt citations  before  us  yesterday  and 
today.  These  citations  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
are  In  the  characteristic  of  that  commit- 
tee whose  actions  would  be  laughable  if 
they  were  not  so  callously  indilTerent  to 
individual  rights  or  so  rending  to  the 
fabric  of  our  Constitution. 

No  committee  of  the  Congress  has  so 
Indiscriminately  cited  individuals  for 
contempt  and  achieved  so  little  success 
in  stistalnlng  their  actions  in  the  courts. 

TTie  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee's record  in  the  courts  rivals  their 
record  for  legislative  achievement.  In 
the  over  two  decades  of  their  existence, 
they  have  subpermed  over  5,000  wit- 
nesses and  processed  only  one  major  bill 
which  has  become  law  and  that  over  the 
veto  of  President  Truman. 

The  distinguished  newspaper,  the 
Washington  Post,  on  October  18,  1966 
editorially  spoke  out  against  this  pro- 
posed fiction.  In  their  editorial  "Con- 
tempt for  Due  Process"  they  cite  "tliree 
good  reasons  why  the  House  should  not 
indulge  HUAC  in  its  petty  and  pointless 
persecution  of  the  witnesses  it  sum- 
mons." 


They  cite  the  record  of  court  actions  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  classify 
"the  committee  demand  [as]  at  best 
frivolous"  and  correctly  point  out  that  a 
judicial  determination  of  basic  constitu- 
tional questions  involving  the  com.mlt- 
tee's  mandate  is  pending. 

It  was  of  particular  interest  to  me 
that  the  basis  for  the  most  recent  court 
reversal  stems  from  the  same  concern 
which  prompted  me  to  introduce  H.R. 
3784  on  January  28.  1965.  to  amend 
chapter  2.  United  States  Code,  section 
194.  to  clarify  the  ambiguity  which 
exists  regarding  contempt  procedures. 

In  this  instance,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit reversed  llie  convictions  of  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Donna  Allen,  and  Rus.sell  Nixon 
on  the  charge  of  contempt  of  Congress. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
this  statement  a  portion  of  that  court's 
decision  which  I  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  tlie  Members  of  the  House: 

Before:  Mr.  Justice  Reed.  Retired,  and 
Dan.^her  and  Leventhal.  Circuit  Judges. 

Leventhal.  Circuit  Judge:  These  are  con- 
solidated appeals  from  convictions,  under  2 
tJ.S.C.  §  192.  for  contempt  of  Congress  for 
refusing  to  answer  any  questions  at  an  ex- 
ecutive session  conducted  by  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  December  7,  1964.  The  Sub- 
committee sought  to  question  appellants 
about  their  activities  in  connection  with  a 
campaign  to  persuade  the  State  Department 
to  grant  a  visa  to  a  Japanese  professor  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  speaking  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Appellants 
stated  that  they  would  answer  questions  at 
a  public  hearing,  but  refused  to  give  any 
testimony   at   closed   sessions. 

We  find  It  unnecessary  to  consider  most 
of  the  contentions  pressed  by  appellants.* 
In  our  view  the  convictions  must  be  reversed 
because  the  decision  by  tlie  Committee  to 
cite  appellants  for  contempt  was  not  given 
the  additional  consideration  within  the  leg- 
islative branch  that  is  contemplated  by  the 
governing  statute,  2  U.S.C.  §  194. 

The  statute  provides: 

"§  194.  Certification  of  failure  to  testify; 
grand  jury  action. 

"Whenever  a  witness  summoned  as  men- 
tioned In  section  192  of  this  title  falls  to 
appear  to  testify  or  falls  to  produce  any 
books,  papers,  records,  or  documents,  as  re- 
quired, or  whenever  any  witness  so  sum- 
moned refuses  to  answer  any  question  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  Inquiry  before 
either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee  estab- 
lished by  a  Joint  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  and  the  fact  of  such  falltire 
or  failures  is  reported  to  either  House 
while  Congress  is  In  session,  or  when 
Conpress  is  not  in  session,  a  statement 
of  fact  constituting  such  failure  is  re- 
ported to  and  filed  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  the  case  may 


•Appellants  contend  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Investigation  was  beyond  the 
Committee's  jurl.sdlctlon;  that  the  Commit- 
tee's charter,  as  construed  by  it.  Is  uncon- 
stitutionally vague:  that  the  summoning  of 
appellants  was  in  violation  of  their  First 
Amendment  rights:  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee's decision  to  hold  executive  hearings  was 
unauthorized:  and  that  the  Indictments 
were  defective  for  failure  to  allege  a  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  precise  subject  under 
Inquiry. 
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b«,  Co  certify,  and  he  shall  so  certify.  Ute 
statement  of  facts  aforesaid  under  the  aeU 
of  the  Senat*  or  House  as  the  caae  may  be. 
to  the  appniprlate  United  State*  attorney 
whose  duty  U  shall  be  to  bring  the  matl-ir 
before  the  graxid  Jury  for  ica  action  ' 

On  December  7.  1964.  when  appellant*  n'- 
fused  '.<'  testify  in  executive  seaalon.  Congrea 
was  nut  la  seaaioa  On  December  10,  196t. 
the  full  committee,  in  accordance  with  tiie 
reporting  provisions  of  2  U.SC  f  liM.  tranii- 
mlttect  uj  the  Speaker  a  statement  of  fac  « 
with  reapect  to  each  of  the  alleged  con- 
tempts The  Speaker  then  ceruned  theie 
statements  to  the  United  Slates  .Attorney 

Upon  '.be  return  of  the  House  the  Speakir 
Informed  the  House  that  he  had  transmitted 
the  statements  pursuant  to  the  mandatoiy 
provial.:>n«'  of  2  U  S  C  f  194.  CoNOEia»ioi>(»L 
RacoSD  volume  ill.  part  1.  page  35  Ap- 
parently '.he  Speaker's  action  was  taken  aXt<r 
consulting  the  House  Parliamentarian,  who 
advised  that  the  Speaker  had  no  discretion 
in  the  matter  and  that  certification  to  the 
prosecutor  was  mandatory  regardless  ot  the 
Speaker  s  own  private  or  official  judgment  oi 
the  question  See  Conckcssional  Rbcokji, 
volume    111.    p&rt  2.   pages  3009-3000 

The  Crovernment  prosecutor  stipulated  at 
the  trial  that  the  Speaker  understood  the 
statute  t.i  make  It  mandat<iry  upon  him  to 
certify  the  statemenu  to  the  United  StaMs 
Attorney  and  to  leave  him  without  any  Judg- 
ment or  discretion  In  the  prsmlsea 

The  Ooverament  urges  that  we  accept  a 
literal  reading  of  2  USC  1104  to  require 
autonuitlc  certlflcatlon  of  the  committee's 
statement  of  (acts  by  the  Speaker  The  lit- 
eral meaning  of  a  statute  cannot  be  followed 
where  I*  leads  to  a  result  contrary  to  legisla- 
tive Intention  as  revealed  by  the  legislative 
history  or  other  appropriate  sources.  (United 
States  V  American  Trucking  Ats'nj  310  U.3. 
534,  542  43  <1»40)  That  Is  the  sltuaUon 
In  the  c»se  before  us 

We  may  appropriately  begin  our  discus- 
sion by  considering  the  duty  of  the  Speaker 
when  the  House  Is  in  session,  t>ecause  that 
has  been  the  scope  of  the  statute  for  tne 
bulk  of  Its  life  The  words  of  present  2 
U  8.C  }  194  are  Just  as  mandatory  on  tU) 
Speaker  when  the  House  is  In  session  as  whiOi 
It  la  not  in  session  Yet  the  practice  of  Co.i- 
grese  sli-.ce  1857.  when  R.S  i  104.  the  statu- 
tory pr<'dece88or  of  3  USC  i  184  wma  enacted, 
has  been  uniformly  to  the  contrary  And 
this  practice  Is  In  accordance  with  Judicial 
construction. 

It  had  been  the  consistent  legislative 
course  that  the  Speaker  Is  not  under  a  "man- 
datory" duty  to  certify  the  report  of  the 
committee,  but  on  the  contrary  that  tte 
committee's  report  la  subject  to  further  con- 
sideration on  the  merits  by  the  House  Ir- 
volved  When  the  Hoiose  U  In  session  the 
Speaker  does  not  automatically  transmit  the 
report  .>f  alleged  contempt  to  the  United 
States  .Atu>rney  Instead  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine a  member  >t  the  comn\lttee  'jfTers  a  reso- 
lution r  ir  the  consideration  of  the  House  In- 
volved .See  nenernily  BiCK.  Co-vtimpt  or 
OoNaazs.4  195-  240  i  1959  i  .  collecting  instances 
of  contempt  citations  since  1857.  and  demon- 
strating beyond  any  doubt  that  the  House 
and  the  .Senate  have  conaistently  considered, 
and  'jccAiionally  debated  at  length,  resolu- 
tions authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 
the  Pre«:clent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
certify  under  the  statute  Votes  have  often 
been   cast  aifalnst  such   resolutions. 

Recent  House  debate  and  voting  on  resolu- 
tions to  certify  contempt  citations  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  offlclals  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  put  them  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-.Amer!can  .Activities  are  Instructive  in 
this  regard  S^e  Co.voatssio.vAL  Recokd. 
February  2.  1906.  pages  174^-  1815  A  resolu- 
tion to  recommit  the  contempt  resolutions  to 
a  select  committee  "to  examine  the  suO- 
clency  of  the  contempt  citations  under  exist- 
ing rules  of  law  and  relevant  Judicial  deci- 


sions was  considered  at  some  length  and 
defeated  S07-S7  Id  at  1084  It  was  clear 
throughout  the  debate  that  the  members  of 
the  House  believed  they  wsre  exercising  an 
appropriate  and  necessary  function  In  re- 
viewing the  Committee  s  determination  that 
the  witnesses  were  In  con  tens  pt 

Since  the  act  of  one  house  cannot  repeal 
a  statute  passed  by  both,  it  follows  that  this 
long-standing  practice  reflects  the  under- 
standing of  member*  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  2  U  S  C  |  194  Is  mandatory 
on  the  Speaker  or  President  pro  tempore  only 
la  form,  not  in  substance  and  fact,  and  that 
the  commlttsc  Involved  Is  subject  to  an  ap- 
proprlat«  legislative  surveillance  on  the 
merits  of  contempt  citations.  The  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  Itself 
has  recognized  that  House  resolutions  to  di- 
rect certlflcatlon  of  contempt  citations  are 
a  part  of  the  current  procedure 

Construction  of  3  USC  i  194  as  not  re- 
quiring autocnaUc  certlflcatlon  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  flnds  support  in  the  1924  debates 
In  the  Senate  on  the  Sinclair  case.  Although 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  com- 
mented that  he  viewed  the  statutory  proce- 
dure as  an  autofnatlc  one.  and  saw  no  need 
for  such  a  resolution  (06  Cono«lsbsionai.  Rbc- 
oao  4790) .  It  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  this  was 
not  the  sense  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  Sen- 
ator Walsh,  author  of  the  resolution,  staled 
(06  CoNcacasioNAi,  Rscoap  4726)  : 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  flrst  thing  Is 
that  the  witness  must  have  failed  to  testify. 
I  imagine  that  some  one  must  decide  whether 
or  not  be  has  failed  to  testify.  The  commit- 
tee has  reported  that  he  has  so  failed,  but  I 
suppose  the  Senate  must  first  decide  wbether. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  witness  has  f<Uled  to 
testify,  and  If  the  Senate  decides  that  he  has 
failed  to  testify,  then  It  automatically  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  report  that  fact." 

Senator  Brandegee  1 06  CONoaxsaioNAL 
Rjgcoao  4736 1 .  referring  to  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  certify,  stated:  "The  statute 
does  not  say  that  he  must  do  It  Immedi- 
ately Of  course  there  Is  time  for  considera- 
tion as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue." 

Finally.  Senator  George  stated.  06  Conoiues- 
siONAL  Rcooao  4730,  that  in  certifying  the 
facts  of  the  contempt — "it  necessarily  follows 
that  either  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Senate  Itself  must  determine  to  be  true 
what  the  committee  has  found  prima  facie, 
namely,  that  It  has  propounded  a  pertinent 
question  and  the  witness  has  refused  to  an- 
swer that  pertinent  Inquiry  " 

Senator  George's  Interpretation  of  the 
statute  Is  referred  to  with  approval,  as  pro- 
viding the  predicate  for  a  c«rtlflcatlon  resolu- 
tion. In  a  1964  study  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service. 

If  the  Government's  argument  la  correct. 
It  would  follow  that  tim  long  course  of 
preparation  and  voting  on  contempt  resolu- 
tions represents  time-consuming  but  mean- 
ingless gestures  on  the  part  of  a  long  string 
of  Congresses.  We  do  not  accept  that  view 
of  the  matter  It  Is  clear  that  where  the  al- 
leged contempts  are  committed  while  Con- 
gress was  In  session,  the  Speaker  may  not 
cerufy  to  the  United  States  Attorney  the 
statements  of  fact  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee until  the  report  of  alleged  contempt  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  House  as  a  whole 

Althoxigh  we  have  considered  the  matter 
afresh  In  the  Ught  of  Congressional  practice 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  note  that  our  view 
that  the  statute  Is  not  automatic  Is  In  accord 
with  earlier  Judicial  rulings.  The  Supreme 
Court  made  It  clear  at  an  early  date  that 
the  mandatory  language  of  the  statute, 
though  passed  by  both  houses,  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed If  a  contempt  resolution  Is  defeated  by 
the  house  whose  committee  initiated  the 
contempt  action:  the  Speaker  or  President 
pro  tempore  may  not  certify  the  statement 
of   facu   to   the   Unlt«d   States   Attorney    In 


such  instance  In  re  Chapman,  166  US  66: 
007  (1897)1  And  notwithstanding  the  lai.. 
guage  of  2  use  i  194,  Judge  August\j.s 
Hand.  In  a  1953  opinion,  referred  to  t.*.- 
resolution  of  the  Senate  citing  defendant  r  - 
contempt  as  "required  by  2  USC  i  194 
United  States  v  Costello.  198  F  2d  200.  204 
06  (2d  Clr.),  cert   denied.  344  US   874  (1952 

The  Supreme  Court  pronouncement  thr 
the  Speaker  could  be  put  under  a  dlsablli". 
to  certify  by  the  action  of  a  particular  hou;,.- 
plainly  destroys  any  premise  that  the  statute 
Imposed  upon  the  Speaker  an  automatic 
duty  to  certify,  for  a  duty  Imposed  by  stHtui* 
manifestly  could  not  be  suspended  or  si- 
aside  by  the  action  of  a  single  house  Henc- 
It  Is  plain  that  the  wording  "It  shall  be  tl<.' 
duty     of     the   .   .   .  Speaker  to     certlfv 

does  not  mean  that  the  action  of  the  fii.. 
conamlttee  Imposes  on  the  Speaker  an  aut< 
matlc  duty  to  certify. 

The  Government   tries   to  avoid  foregoing 
Interpretation — settled  both  by  the  Suprerrn- 
Court"8  opinion  In  Chapman,  and  by  long  aric. 
consistent    legislative    construction — by    ad- 
vancing an  alternative  argument.     The  coi. 
tentlon   is   that  even   If  the  statute  is  coi: 
strued  to  require  House  or  Senate  conslde.- 
atlon  when  Congress  is  In  session,  all  that  ..^ 
contemplated  when  Congress  la   not  In  ses- 
sion  Is  action   by   the  committee  and  auto- 
matic certlflcatlon  without  any  further  leg- 
islative consideration.     There  Is  no  basis  In 
legal  theory  or  reason  to  support  the  bizarre 
result  of  assigning  two  such  radically  differ 
ent  readings  to  the  single  statutory  phrase- 
as   generally    requiring    but   sometlmee    pr  . 
hlbitlng,    further    consideration    within    ti.- 
particular  house 

TTie  Government's  Interpretation  would 
enable  committees,  by  scheduling  hearings 
when  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  or  recalling 
witnesses  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  mere!-, 
by  postponing  reports  on  allegedly  contempt- 
uous conduct  until  after  adjournment,  ef- 
fectively to  Insulate  their  actions  on  con 
tempt  matters  from  any  further  considera- 
tion within  the  legislative  branch.  This  con- 
sequence demonstrates  the  Infirmity  of  the 
Interpretation  proposed  by  the  Governmen'. 
And  the  legislative  history  of  the  1936  amend- 
ment to  2  use.  i  194,  to  which  we  now  turn 
makes  It  clear  that  no  such  anomalous  resul". 
was  Intended. 

The  clause  providing  for  report  and  cer- 
tlflcatlon  when  Congress  Is  not  In  sessl  jv. 
was  added  to  the  statute  In  1930.  Its  gei; 
eral  purpose,  as  revealed  by  the  House  an.: 
Senate  ReporU.  was  to  prevent  undue  delay- 
in  punishing  contempts.  We  see  no  basi 
for  supposing  that  In  enacting  the  1936 
amendment  Congress  Intended  to  cast  aside 
the  principle  of  legislative  reconsideration 
which  It  had  developed  and  applied  over  the 
years  It  made  no  change  In  language  whlc.'. 
would  support  an  lnferenc«  of  change  i: 
Intention  The  pertinent  legislative  hlstor;. 
Is  brief,  but  such  as  It  Is  it  cuts  against  'h^ 
Government's  contention.  Both  Commlfpf 
Reports  state  that  "the  requirement  that  '.v.- 
statement  of  facts  flrst  be  filed  with  'he 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  .: 
the  House  constitutes  a  check  against  hastv 
action  on  the  part  of  a  committee."  H  R 
Rip  No  1667,  74th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  p  : 
(1935) ;  S  Rrp.  No.  2037.  74th  Cong..  2d  Ses5 
p  2  (1936)  But  there  would  be  no  check 
on  the  committee — indeed  It  would  be  glveii 
a  blank  check—  if  the  mere  filing  of  the  com- 
mlttee"s  report  made  it  mandatory  for  thf 
S|>eaker  or  the  President  pro  tempore  t 
certify  the  committee's  statement  of  fac-i 
to  the  United  States  Attorney  without  an? 
examination. 

The  1936  amendment  must  be  read  In  the 
context  of  the  current  and  time-honored 
practice,  since  1857,  under  which  a  "checlt 
on  hasty  action  by  a  committee  Is  provided 
through  House  or  Senate  consideration  of  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  presiding  officer 
to  make   the   certlflcatlon   set   forth   In   thi 


statute.  "The  Congressional  practice  reflects 
g  conclusion  that  it  Is  Inherently  unfair  to 
permit  the  allegedly  Insulted  committee  to 
provide  the  sole  legislative  determination 
whether  to  Initiate  proceedings  to  prosecute 
for  contempt.  See  Congressional  Recoet, 
volume  106.  part  13.  page  1732"2.  August  23, 
1960  (remarks  of  Rep.  Thomas  CvrttsI. 
The  broad  Immtmlty  of  Congressmen  from 
questioning  outside  of  Congress  for  actions 
wken  with  resi>ect  to  contempt  citations, 
see  United  States  v.  Johnson.  388  US  169, 
179-80  (1966).  underscores  doubt  that  Con- 
gress In  enacting  the  1936  amendment  in- 
tended to  withdraw  even  a  minimal  oppor- 
tunity for  reflection  within  the  legislative 
branch  concerning  a  committees  contempt 
citation. 

The  correct  Interpretation  glvee  meaning 
to  the  1936  report  of  the  Judu^iary  Com- 
mittee in  the  context  of  the  legislative  prac- 
tice, which  prevailed  both  then  and  now,  for 
contempu  reported  while  Congress  Is  In  ses- 
sion. The  correct  Interpretation  Is  that  2 
use.  i  194  vests  Jurisdiction  In  the  Speaker 
jf  the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  when  Congress  is  cot  In  ses- 
sion, to  provide  a  substitute  for  tlie  kind  of 
consideration  which  would  be  provided  by 
the  house  Involved  If  It  were  .stlU  In  session. 

In  most  cases,  doubtless  he  would  con- 
clude that  the  statement  should  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith.  The  1936  amendment 
achieves  the  substantial  purpose  of  avold- 
inij;  unnecessary  delay  In  prosecuting  those 
cases.  But  prosecution  would  not  be  begun 
without  the  additional  scrutiny  within  the 
legislative  branch,  a  scrutiny  tliat  would  at 
least  embrace  examining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  statement  of  facts  of  alleged  contempts, 
and  consideration  whether  the  incident  con- 
stitutes the  kind  of  wilful  contumacy  con- 
templated by  the  statute,  or  perhaps  whether 
the  matter  Is  sufficiently  dubious  so  that  no 
contempt  action  should  be  bepun  in  the 
absence  of  approval   by  the   entire   house. 

This  construction  of  the  statute  does  not 
contemplate  an  empty  ceremony  The  facts 
of  the  cases  at  bar  provide  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  case  In  which  Congress  may  well 
have  felt.  In  enacting  2  USC  5  194,  that 
some  sort  of  '"check"  on  action  by  a  com- 
mittee In  Instituting  contempt  prosecutions 
Is  appropriate. 

The  witnesses  here  did  not  refuse  to  testify 
absolutely.  They  were  willing  to  testify  at 
a  public  hearing.  House  Rule  XI  26(g)  and 
2  use.  i  190a(f)  establish  that  public  hear- 
ings are  the  general  rule  Of  course.  It  Is 
up  to  the  committee,  not  the  witness,  to  de- 
cide whether  hearings  should  be  open  or 
executive.  But  here  the  witnesses  urged  that 
executive  session  was  Inappropriate  unless 
there  was  a  danger  to  national  set'urity  posed 
by  public  hearings.  Representative  Pool,  as 
chairman,  advised  the  appellants  that  their 
requests  were  denied,  and  that  reasons  of 
national  security  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
permit  or  Justify  executive  liearlngs  Appel- 
lanu'  attention  was  called  to  Rule  26(m), 
which  contemplates  executive  sessions  where 
an  Lnlerrogatlon  may  tend  to  "incriminate, 
degrade  or  defame  other  persons  "  Appel- 
lants claimed  both  that  they  had  nothing 
Incriminating  to  say  about  others  and 
stressed  that  their  own  reputations  were 
imperiled  if  they  were  called  to  testify  with- 
out their  explanations  being  made  public. 
It  may  be  noted  that  In  1960  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  in  an  investigation  of  a 
campaign  against  nuclear  t<;stlng,  granted 
the  request  of  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing  In  place  of  the  executive  session 
previously  scheduled.  Heanngs  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  86th 
Cong,  2d  Sess..  p.  367  (1960).  We  me  not 
intimating  any  view  as  to  the  need  and  ap- 
propriateness of  executive  or  pviblic  sessions. 
What  we  do  hold  Is  that  there  should  have 


been  an  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the 
Issues  following  the  Commlttee"s  action  and 
prior  to  certlflcatlon — consideration  by  the 
Speaker,  as  the  cognizant  officer  of  the  House. 
In  view  of  the  unavailability  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  normal  consideration  by  the 
House  lUelf.  In  our  view  2  US  C  §  194  pro- 
vides a  procedure  for,  and  requires,  such 
consideration. 

Since  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  disclaimed 
Jurisdiction  to  provide  such  consideration. 
under  the  erroneous  view  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  forward  the  Committee  s  re- 
port automatically,  his  certifications,  and 
the  subsequent  prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions, can  not  stand. 

Reversed. 

|FYom  the  Washington    (DC  )    Post. 

Oct.   18,    1966) 

Contempt  for  Due  Process 

The  House  Osmmlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  will  ask  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  endorse  another  one  of  its  bad 
checks.  It  Is  seeking  contempt  citations 
against  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  a  renowned 
heart  specialist  who  Is  director  of  the  Heart 
Disease  Control  Program  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Health,  and  two  of  his  professional  asso- 
ciates, who  declined,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  on  the  advice  of  distinguished  counsel, 
to  answer  questions  put  to  them  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  by  HUAC  In  the  course  of  one  of 
ItE  scattershot  inquiries  Into  "subversive" 
activities. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  tlie  House 
should  not  indulge  HUAC  In  Its  petty  and 
pointless  pyersecution  of  the  witnesses  it  sum- 
mons. In  the  first  place,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  covirts  almost  Invariably  re- 
ject these  citations.  In  all  save  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  cases  brought  to  final  adjudi- 
cation, the  Committee  has  been  found  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  lawful 
authority.  Just  a  fortnight  ago.  as  one  of 
his  last  acts  as  Attorney  General,  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  ordered  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  abandon  contempt-of-Congress  prose- 
cutions against  three  peace  activists.  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Donna  Allen  and  Russell  Nixon  The 
Court  of  Appeals  had  already  overturned 
their  District  Court  conviction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Commit t-ee  de- 
mand is,  at  best,  frivolous.  Its  questions  had 
no  relevance  to  any  legitimate  legislative 
purpose  when  they  were  asked  18  months 
ago.  A  Committee  request  for  these  cltailoiis 
was  put  on  the  House  calendar  in  January 
and  again  in  February  of  this  year — and 
then  dropped  both  times.  There  is  certainly 
no  need  for  it  now. 

Third,  and  most  lmp>ortant.  the  recalci- 
trant witnesses  took  the  Issue  to  court  before 
they  ever  appeared  before  the  Committee. 
Their  case,  already  briefed  and  argued,  is 
now  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  7th  Circuit.  It  challenges  the  Commit- 
tee's constitutionality  and  seeks  an  Injunc- 
tion against  enforcement  of  its  edicts  This 
is  a  wholly  proper  forum  in  which  to  have 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Committee's  commands 
determined.  The  House  of  Representatives 
plainly  ought  to  await  this  judicial  deter- 
mination. 


WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  my  California  col- 
league [Mr.  HosMZRl  inserted  a  speech 
in  the  Record  claiming  first  po.sition  for 


California  in  both  population  and  pros- 
perity 

Mr.  HosMER  s  remarks  fairly  glowed 
wiih  statistics  concerning  California's 
preeminent  position  in  income,  agricul- 
ture, manufacturing,  trade,  education. 
water  resources.  transixDrtation.  and 
other  achievements  in  good  government. 
For  the  benefit  of  Members  who  may 
have  missed  this  speech.  I  refer  them  to 
page  27175  of  the  Record  for  October  17. 

I  rise  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  ;Mr.  Hosmerj  on  an  out- 
standing job  of  tabulating  California's 
assets.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  captious, 
I  would  note  only  one  omission — an  ovcr- 
sigiit.  I  am  sure.  I  wish  to  complete  the 
Record  today. 

The  great  things  about  California 
cited  by  Mr.  Hosmer  were  achieved  and 
expanded  upon  during  the  8  years  of  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  'Pat" 
Brown.  This  great  record,  now  made 
an  official  part  of  the  House  proceedings, 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  our  Governor,  who  is 
most  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

I  trust  the  20  million  Califoniians  who 
have  benefited  from  this  program  for 
progress  will  want  to  continue  it  during 
the  coming  4  years. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
.marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Cali- 
fornia colleague  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  re- 
ferred to  the  nice  things  I  had  to  say 
recently  about  the  State  of  California, 
but  accused  me  of  omitting  to  say  that  all 
these  things  were  achieved  and  expand- 
ed upon  during  the  8  years  Pat  Brown 
has  been  California's  Governor, 

Apparently  the  distinguished  Repre- 
-sentative  from  San  Diego  means  to  imply 
that  all  these  goodies  were  the  direct  and 
personal  responsibility  of  Governor 
Brown. 

There  is.  however,  another  implication 
wiiich  might  as  logically  arise  and.  as  a 
practical  matter,  might  be  a  more  per- 
suasive idea  based  on  the  Governor's 
8-year  record.  It  is  that  all  these  goodies 
occurred  despite  him  and  possibly  would 
be  even  more  bountiful  had  someone  else 
been  occupying  the  State  House  during 
those  years. 

I  trust  that  California  can  still  get 
along  ver>-  well,  indeed,  if  its  present 
Governor  is  involuntarily  retired. 


IMPRESSIONS      OP      A      FRESHMAN- 
CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waldie]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  an  editorlaJ 
which  appeared  in  the  Brentwood  News 
in  Contra   Costa   County,   Calif.,  under 
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date  of  October  6.  1968.  under  the  title, 
•Waldie  Is  Impressed  With  Caliber  of 
Men  :n  Congress."  This  article  incorpo- 
rates impressions  which  I  have  received 
In  my  service  of  4  months  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
The  editorial  follows: 

At  a  recent  fund  raiatng  dinner  beld  In 
Antloch  for  Congressman  JnoMi  W*i.di«. 
the  freshman  Congresaman  told  his  audience 
'  I  am  tremendously  Impressed  by  the  caliber 
of  men  serving  In  the  Congress  " 

He  Aent  on  to  say  that  the  coileagues  he 
has  met  are.  by  and  large,  hard  working  and 
dedicated  men  wbu  are  trying  to  do  the  best 
Job  pt«islble  for  Uaelr  constituents  and  tot 
their  country 

Tills  bears  repeating  to  dispel  any  impres- 
sion that  serving  as  a  member  of  Congress 
Is  a  soft  Job  with  high  pay  and  that  all  a 
man  has  to  do  once  elected  Is  cast  his  vote 
In  the  House  of  Representatlres  on  a  few 
major  olUs  every  year. 

The  major  bills  before  the  Cbngress,  while 
tremendously  Important,  are  the  least  time 
consuming  of  anything  a  Congressman  has 
to  dn  He  must  serve  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees— frequently  observing  a  rlgorotis 
schedule  of  dally  meetings.  He  must  serve 
the  needs  of  his  constituents  the  veteran 
who  ne«<l8  a  peixslon.  the  old  folks  who  are 
havlr.n'  trouble  straightening  out  their  Social 
Security  problems,  the  serviceman  who  Ls 
seeking  a  hardship  discbarge,  the  young  man 
who  has  been  rejected  by  the  mllltaxy  service 
and  w-ints  reconsideration,  other  young  men 
who  seek  admission  to  one  of  the  service 
academies,  the  chamber  of  commerce  wanting 
help  •Jrith  a  Federal  project,  the  community 
that  wants  a  new  poet  office. 

The  list  of  such  demands  could  go  on  and 
on.  The  problems  are  as  viirled  as  human 
nature  itself  And  these  are  the  Myriad 
chores  a  Congressman  performs  for  which  he 
gets  very  little  publicity  and  precious  little 
credit  from  the  general  public 

In  all  this,  he  must  operate  his  Washing- 
ton office — and  usually  a  district  office — v^lth 
llmiwsil  staff  and  funds  carefully  restricted 
by  law  He.  his  wife  ai:d  children  must  be 
well  dressed.  He  must  make  frequent  trips 
back  :o  the  district  to  keep  in  touch  with 
local  problems  ( frequently  at  his  own  or  his 
campaign  treasurer's  expense). 

It  J  not  an  easy  Job. 


STATFMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  T  iE 
NFl^'  POOD  .•\>fD  DRUG  ADMIN:  S- 
TRA'nON  REQUISITIONS  Ai^TO 
STANDARDS  PERT.\ININa  TO 
DIETARY  SUPPLEMENTS  AND  VI- 
TAMIN AND  MINERAL  FORTTPTED 
FOODS 

Mr  JENKIxNOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Kcntleman 
from  NeA-  Me.xlco  .Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  l.iclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  requcit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  ^A'as  no  objection. 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  major 
overhaul  of  requirements  in  the  dietary 
food  and  supplement  field  by  the  PDA 
is  an  overdose  and  unnecessary  invasion 
of  the  behavior  pattern  of  millions  of 
Americans.  The  already  msissive  regu- 
latory apparatus  of  FDA.  recently  sad- 
dled with  the  task  of  determining  the 
potential  abu.se  of  drugs,  is  now  propos- 
ing U.e  expansion  of  bureaucratic  con- 
trol in  a  highly  personal  and  low-risk 
domain  of  human  activity.     There  are 


few  people  today  whose  safety  Is  In  peril 
because  of  their  use  of  vitamin  and  min- 
eral supplements  or  of  any  of  the  so- 
called  health  foods  now  on  the  market. 

Assuming  that  all  the  PDA  arguments 
for  Its  new  regulations  are  technically 
valid,  the  vltainlr  and  food  supplement 
consumer  is  at  most  hurting  only  himself, 
and  even  so  more  likely  his  pocketbook 
rather  than  his  physical  integrity.  The 
FDA  intent  to  dictate  upper  and  lower 
llmlt»s  of  nutrients  In  various  products 
and  to  protect  the  gullible  citizen  from 
false  claims  on  a  label  Is  no  easy  task 
since  It  Is  dlCBcult  to  obtain  a  consensus 
among  nutritionists  as  to  what  these 
upper  and  lower  limits  should  be.  Dle- 
taay  allowances  and  standards  developed 
by  other  countries  and  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  perhaps  with  dif- 
ferent objectives  In  mind,  are  nonethe- 
less different  than  those  recommended 
by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
US.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  prove  that  some  of  the 
claims  on  a  label  are  false  The  exten- 
sive and  continued  use  of  products  by 
persons  who  believe  they  have  a  special 
dietary  need  can  hardly  be  used  as  evi- 
dence that  the  products  are  useless  or 
dangerous.  It  is  not  unthinkable  that 
a  consumer  can  experiment  with  himself 
and  arrive  at  an  as.sessment  of  his  own 
peculiar  nutritional  needs  without  bene- 
fit of  chemical  tests,  a  physician's  fee, 
and  the  cost  and  availability  of  the 
needed  product  through  prescription. 

The  PDA's  judgment  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  American  diet,  without  supple- 
ments, is  too  optimistic.  Its  emphasis 
on  natural  foods  is  well  founded,  but  It 
is  also  misleading  Nearly  50  percent  of 
American  households  have  dietary  prac- 
tices which  are  substandard  in  one  or 
more  nutrients,  and  about  25  percent  are 
known  to  be  deficient  with  respect  to 
calcium  and  vitamin  C  These  condi- 
tions su-e  not  necessarily  associated  with 
the  low-Income  brackets  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  a  measure  today 
which  would  establish  a  consensus  of  the 
Congress  that  the  FDA  regulations  on 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
supplements  should  not  be  made  effective 
or  enforced  until  Congress  has  by  law 
conferred  the  authority  to  make  such 
regulations  on  the  Dej>artment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  There 
are  several  such  resolutions  now  pending 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

In  view  of  these  resolutions  and  the 
mounting  opposition  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical and  health  food  Industries.  In- 
dependent scientific  authorities,  and  the 
public,  the  proposed  regulations  are  not 
only  In  prospect  of  a  rigorous  dilution 
but  are  also  In  prospect  of  delay  In  date 
of  effective  application  There  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  application  of  ques- 
tionable and  unnecessary  requirements 
will  not  come  about  at  all,  and  that  other 
provisions  will  be  stayed  until  accept- 
able compromises  are  worked  out  for  all 
parties  concerned 


from  Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  bid- 
ding au  revolr,  but  not  goodbye  to  John 
Grain  Kunkel,  I  have  some  mixed 
emotions.  He  deserves  and  has  earned 
the  retirement  he  contemplates,  but  I 
regret  his  leaving  our  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Fully  armed  with  facts  and  solid  opin- 
ions. In  every  one  of  our  debates  and 
discussions,  John  Kunkel  was  a  fom;l- 
dable  ally,  if  he  were  on  your  side  of  an 
Lssue  and  Just  as  equally  Influential  if 
be  were  not.  I  have  been  associated 
many  years  with  able  men  and  women 
In  this  House,  and  In  keenness  of  mind 
and  ability  as  a  legislator  to  evaluate 
proposals  and  see  their  ultimate  effect. 
John  Kunkel  had  no  peers. 

If  anyt)ody  lived  up  to  the  old  remark 
that  "he  Is  a  bom  Congressman, "  Mr 
Kunkel  certainly  does.  He  Is  the 
grandson,  the  great-grandson  of  Con- 
gressmen and  a  descendant  of  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  came 
to  the  House  In  1947  equipp)ed  with  much 
more  than  a  fine  Inheritance  In  the 
public  service. 

Before  his  election  from  his  Hams- 
burg  district  In  Pennsylvania  he  prac- 
ticed law,  was  a  banker,  and  a  fanner. 
In  addition  to  these  vocations  he  was 
active  in  civic  aflfalrs,  with  particular  in- 
terests In  public  health,  hospitals,  public 
hbraries.  education,  and  problems  of 
youth.  What  he  learned  in  these  pur- 
suits made  him  an  invaluable  fount  of 
information  and  a  wise  counselor  In  our 
committee  and  in  the  House. 

John  KtmKEL's  broad  culture,  coupled 
with  commonsense,  was  always  evident 
within  our  Public  Works  Committee 
His  influence  in  creating  the  monumental 
public  works  guaranteeing  our  country's 
future  growth  cannot  be  calculated. 

John  Kunkel  s  monuments  are  spread 
across  the  country  and  they  will  endure 
lorig  after  anything  we  say  here  today. 
He  had  a  lot  to  contribute  and  gave  it  to 
the  people  of  his  district,  Pennsylvania, 
and  our  country.  He  gave  it  with  devo- 
tion. In  thinking  of  his  noble  service. 
I  recall  the  lines  of  Emerson  about  a 
good  statesman: 

They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep  and  lift 
them  to  the  sky. 

Mrs.  Fallon  joins  me  in  this  expres- 
sion of  our  gratitude  for  the  work  of 
Congressman  Kunkel,  and  we  express 
our  admiration  to  Kitty,  his  charming 
wife.  Both  of  them  have  made  substan- 
tial contributions  and  are  deserving  of 
many  more  happy  years. 


JOHN  GRAIN  KUNKEL 

Mr   JENNINGS.     Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


SENATOR      HART      AND      SENATOR 
MONDALE   ADDRESS    MISSISSIPPI 
YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Missis- 
sippi convened  in  Blloxl  at  the  end  of 
August,   two  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  with  outstanding  records  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  were  there  to  ad- 


dress them.  Both  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  and  Senator  Walter 
F.  Mondale.  of  Minnesota,  challenged 
the  Young  E)emocrats  to  persevere  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  vital  new  resources 
in  talent  and  Ideas  to  the  Democratic 
Party  In  Mississippi. 

Senator  Hart,  who  in  recent  days  was 
floor  leader  of  the  majority  In  the  Senate 
which  attempted  to  br.np  the  House- 
passed  civil  rights  bill  to  a  vote,  observed 
In  his  remarks  that  prospects  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  cltlzen.s  in  Mississippi, 
black  and  white,  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  landmark  legislation 
passed  by  the  88th  and  the  present  Con- 
gresses. Senator  Mondale.  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  Credentials  Subcommittee  of 
the  1964  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion was  Instrumental  In  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  that  no  future  Democratic  con- 
vention would  seat  a  delegation  when  a 
challenge  showed  that  It  had  been  se- 
lected by  a  discriminatory  process, 
praised  the  Mississippi  Young  Democrats 
for  "the  courage  you  have  showTi :  To  face 
the  issue  of  race  directly:  to  join  the 
races  In  the  exercise  of  political  power; 
and  to  make  race  Irrelevant  as  we  press 
the  attack  on  the  problems  of  our 
society." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  have  had  the  honor 
to  address  the  Mississippi  Young  Demo- 
crats, both  In  their  home  State  and  in 
Washington,  and  I  can  attest  to  their 
courage  and  excellence  of  purpose. 
Their  dedication  to  a  fundamental  pre- 
cept of  American  life — that  government 
and  its  representatives  must  strive  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  all  the  people — is 
a  vital  reminder  to  all  of  us  In  elective 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  the  addresses  of  Senator 
Hart  and  Senator  Mondale  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Young  Democrats  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Speich   or  Senator  Philip  A.   Hart   Before 

THE  'YoiiNc   Democrats   of   Mississippi   in 

BiLoxi,  Miss..  August  27.  1966 

To  begin.  I  must  thank  you  for  the  very 
grsctous  Invitation  to  speak  here  tonight 
This  Is  an  organization  dedicated  to  worthy 
purposes — purposes  which  I  heartily  approve 
although  I  cannot  insure  that  my  endorse- 
ment is  going  to  win  you  any  great  added 
support. 

Tonight.  I  am  hopeful  of  discussing  the 
national  Democratic  Party's  programs  and 
philosophies— all  of  them,  not  Just  the  ones 
pertaining  to  civil  rights. 

After  all,  it  Is — and  why  blink  the  fact? — 
very  tempting  for  any  northern  politician 
With  a  Negro  constituency  to  come  do»  n  here 
and  raise  hob  with  Mississippi  for  its  racial 
attitudes. 

It's  such  a  satlsfylngly  safe  course  to  pur- 
sue, •youll  get  applause  from  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  back  home  and  no  boos  from 
anyone  who  can  vote  for  you 

So.  historically,  it's  been  eas>-  for  the 
northerner  to  come  South  and  preach  sanc- 
timoniously about  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
It's  been  easy  to  maintain  the  cornlortable 
pretense  that  all  truly  intolerable  violations 
of  human  rights  have  been  perpetrated  In 
one  section  of  the  nation. 

Well,  that's  nonsense  and  always  has  been 
And  I  think  a  northerner  oueht  to  say  It. 
Certainly  there  is  racial  prejudice  in  the 
North  and  it  is  no  less  lamentable  there 
than  It  la  anywhere  else 

Yes.  northern  prejudice  Is  less  direct  and 
more  sophisticated   but   U   you   are   on   tlie 


receiving  end,  It  is  Just  as  damaging  to  the 
human  spirit. 

So  I'm  not  coming  to  Mississippi  with  a 
pious  lecture  on  the  value  of  brotherhood  or 
virtuous    exhortation    to    mend    your    ways. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  Great 
Society  programs  as  vigorously  here  .t.s  I  do 
In  Michigan.  Because  I  am  convinced  they 
are  soixnd  programs — truly  sound 

Not  In  the  sense  that  they  have  short- 
range  political  benefits — although  in  most 
of  the  country  they  certainly  do  But  rather 
In  the  larger  sense,  the  historical  sense — In 
the  conviction  that  50  years  from  now  or 
100  there  will  be  few  citizens  who  will  look 
back  and  think  it  was  aU  a  mistake. 

After  all,  what  is  the  Great  Society? 
Prosperity?  Liberty?  Education?  Oppor- 
tunity? Economic  security''  Military 
strength?     World    leadership^"    Sure. 

It  Is  all  of  those  things  and  yet  that  string 
of  words  provides  an  Inadequate  description. 

I  think  of  the  Great  Society  as  a  massive 
conservation  program — and  certainly  not  one 
that  the  South — or  any  other  section — can 
afford  to  miss  out  on. 

It  Is  a  conservation  program  not  of  just 
natural  resources  but  of  human  resources. 
And  no  segment  of  our  society  should  reject 
it  because  it  promises  to  benefit  all  segments. 

Why  should  there  be  a  War  on  Poverty? 
Why  should  there  be  Aid  to  Education?  An 
Appalachla  bill  or  other  regional  develop- 
ment programs? 

They  are  all  really  designed  to  one  pur- 
pose:   the  elimination  of   human   waste. 

Why  do  we  create  national  parks?  Just  to 
preserve  trees  and  hlUs?  No.  It  Is  done 
that  the  people  wUl  always  have  places  to 
refresh  and  restore  themselves. 

When  President  Johnson  talks  of  turning 
tax  consumers  into  tax  payers,  he  is  talking 
conservation — conservation  of  money,  yes. 
but  more  Importantly,  conservation  of  the 
human  spirit. 

When  we  set  up  a  national  health  care 
plan  for  the  aged,  we  provided  our  old  peo- 
ple with  far  more  than  Just  money.  We  pro- 
vided them  with  dignity. 

This  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  mark  of 
the  civilized  nation:  the  willingness — no,  the 
determination — to  preserve  dignity  and  op- 
portunity for  Its  people — all  Its  people 

And  In  considering  these  programs.  I  would 
ask  all  reasonable  men  to  ask  this  question 
about  them:  "Will  they  benefit  me  and  will 
they  benefit  the  nation?" 

This  is  the  essential  question  and  not  the 
query:  "Will  these  programs  benefit  some  fel- 
low down  the  street  of  whom  I  disapprove?" 

I  know  that  this  state's  economy  is  on  the 
rise.  But  it  is  also  no  secret.  I  think  that 
Mississippi  is  not  fully  sharing  in  national 
prosperity. 

And  now,  I  suppose,  we  get  to  the  real 
reason  that  I  am  grateful  to  be  here  tonight. 

Because  I  know  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  realize  that  the  Great  Society  can  pro- 
vide the  tools  to  accelerate  your  state's 
climb  up  the  economic  ladder. 

And  I  also  am  aware  that  this  organiza- 
tion realizes  that  if  the  climb  is  to  be  truly 
successful,  every  citizen  must  have  a  rung  on 
which  to  put  his  foot.     Thank  you. 

Keynote  Address  op  Senator  W.^lter  F. 
Mondale  to  the  Young  Democr.-itic  Clubs 
OP  Mississippi,  Biloxi,  Miss  ,  August  26 
1966 

Nothing  In  recent  months  has  given  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  Invitation  to  sound 
the  keynote  at  thU  Convention  of  Y'oung 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Mississippi  You  are 
not  only  the  luture  of  Mississippi  politics; 
you  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  sane 
political  life  of  this  nation. 

Yow  know  that  Bay  special  Interest  in  your 
group  arlse^.  from  having  been,  chairman  of 
the  Credentials  Subcommittee  of  the  1964 
National       Democratic       Convention.     That 


Subcommittee  dealt  with  the  chaUenge  of 
the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  to  the  seat- 
ing  of  the  Mississippi  delegation. 

That  challenge  Justly  brought  about  a 
ruling  which  marks  a  turning  point  In  the 
life  of  the  Democratic  Party.  For  the  Party 
had  been  lagging  behind  the  national  march 
of  events.  We  had  seen  Civil  Rights  Acts 
come  out  of  Congress.  We  had  seen  land- 
mark Supreme  Court  decisions  against  voter 
discrimination  and  in  favor  of  "one  man. 
one  vote."  But  our  national  political  par- 
ties were  routinely  seating  delegations  with 
no  thought  of  the  discrimination  at  their 
base. 

And  so  we  adopted  the  rule  that  no  future 
Convention  would  seat  a  delegation  when  a 
challenge  showed  that  It  had  been  selected 
by  a  discriminatory  process.  This  historic 
action  Is  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

And  I  Invite  the  Republicans  to  Join  us 
in  this  legislation,  when  they  get  around  to 
It — If  they  want  to  get  around  to  It. 

The  rule  we  adopted  at  Atlantic  City  arose 
from  two  considerations.  First,  from  a 
desire  for  political  rights  for  all  persons, 
which  we  knew  had  been  denied.  Second. 
it  arose  from  a  sincere  belief  that  a  broad 
and  representative  base  in  all  states  is  a 
practical  necessity  for  the  health  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  hoped  that  the  rule  would  breed  strong 
local  parties  with  a  base  In  all  groups  of 
people  within  their  states.  Not  a  party  an- 
nolnted  by  flat  of  the  National  Convention, 
but  one  growing  from  roots  deep  in  its  own 
state. 

In  short,  we  hoped  for  you.  and  for  the 
party  you  are  trying  to  build.  And  I  can't 
begin  to  tell  you  how  good  you  look  to  us 
now! 

And  In  regard  to  the  National  Convention, 
let  me  say  that,  having  presided  at  the -birth 
of  that  rule.  I  don't  intend  to  witness  its 
death.  I  firmly  Intend  at  the  1968  Conven- 
tion to  honor  the  mandate  of  1964 — to 
oppose  the  seating  of  any  delegation  based  on 
racial  discrimination,  and  to  support  In  Its 
place  any  delegation  sincerely  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  delegates  at  the  Con- 
vention of   1968  will  do  the  same. 

Tills  means  that  either  your  approach  to 
politics — a  bl-racial.  non-dlstrlmlnatory  ap- 
proach—must be  the  pattern  for  Mississippi, 
or  there  will  be  empty  seats  at  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  1968. 

I  don't  think  that  you  will  let  this  happen 
to  Mississippi,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
other  Mlsslssipplans  won't  either.  You  will 
have  to  fill  those  seats  as  a  truly  Democratic 
party,  and  111  help  you. 

For  those  empty  seats,  and  all  that  they 
signify  would  represent  a  tragedy  of  lost 
opportunity,  because  Democratic  Party  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  great  thing  for  Missis- 
sippi. And  this  Convention  can  forge  its 
framework. 

For  the  politics  of  the  past  Is  not  enough 
for  Mississippi.  The  Candidate  elected  by 
a  narrow  base  of  voters — even  narrow  among 
whites — with  an  even  narrower  financial 
backing,  and  tied  to  no  particular  Issues, 
cannot  do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  this 
state. 

Most  of  all,  Mississippi  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  let  racism  be  the  specter  presiding 
over  every  election — a  dominating  subject  of 
every  campaign  and  a  real  Issue  of  none. 

For  race  has  been  the  curse  of  Mississippi 
politics.  It  has  been  the  oratorical  tool  to 
inspire  the  fear  of  the  voter,  and  to  cheat 
him   of  any   true  political   achievement*. 

These  achievements  Include  progress  In 
civil  rights,  but  they  Include  as  well  the  full 
range  of  liberal  programs  needed  to  benefit 
all  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

By  building  a  statewide  party  open  to  all 
races,  you  can  release  poilucs  from  the  prison 
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of  racUm       And   you  caji   preeeni   a.  stirring 
example  to  tne  reat  of  the  riAtlon 

For  all  of  the  nation  la  now  coming  to 
wrestle  with  problems  of  race  and  power  I 
hope  that  we  have  the  courage  you  have 
ahown 

To  face   the   laaue   of   race   directly; 

To  Join  the  races  In  the  exerciae  of  i»llt- 
Ical  power. 

And  to  make  race  irrelevant  aa  we  presa 
the  attack  on  the  problems  of  our  society 

Here  in  Mlsalaalppl.  your  success  depends 
upon  a  great  deal  of  change  but  great 
change  is  aiready  under  way  The  face  laf 
MUaalaalppl  is  changing  even  faster  than  the 
face  of  the  nation 

In  five  years,  the  number  of  tenant  farmers 
In  UlssLsslppl  declined  from  9«.000  to  43.000 
In  the  last  ten  yeara.  10  "c  of  the  population 
of  the  slate  moved  from  the  farm  to  the 
town  or  city  In  each  of  the  last  two  decadea. 
10%  of  the  white  MLsslsalpplans  and  30'^ 
of  the  Negro  Mlsatsalpplana  :eft  the  state 

And  the  V  )t:ng  RiKnta  .\c:  la  already  hav- 
ing Its  effect-  as  you  weU  know  In  19S4. 
35.000  Mississippi  Negroes  were  registered 
to  vote  In  lrf««.  159000  are  And  this 
promise   is   only    oeglnnlng   to   be   fulfilled. 

The  -ine  man.  jne  vote"  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  helping  to  complete  the 
political  revolution  It  Is  an  empty  promise 
Indeed  to  recognize  a  right  to  vote  and  then 
to  permit  thi»e  In  power  to  make  It  mean- 
Ingleaa  by  unequal  districting  Indeed, 
without  the  .ne  man.  one  vote  '  decision, 
the  Vottnt;  Rights  .\ct  would  be  a  totaJ 
nullity 

With  all  this  change  comes  the  obeo- 
leecence  of  the  old-style  of  politics  In  the 
presidential  elections  the  aid  games  of  Dlxle- 
crat.  of  unpledged  electors  and  of  going  over 
to  the  oppuoltton  no  longer  make  any  politi- 
cal sense 

For  they  place  Mississippi  i(j  far  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  politics  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  Join  her  The  19M  Republican 
candlda'.e  didn't  realize  this,  and  he  courted 
and  won  the  support  of  the  old-style  politi- 
cal South  But  he  paid  so  high  a  political 
price  that  I  doubt  that  any  president  al 
candidate   will   ever   try  It  again 

And    If   one   does,    let   It   be   a  Republican 
Let   them   play    that    game      We   Democrt.ts 
will  look  ahead 

For  the  changes  ir.  Mississippi  permit  you 
to  fashion  *  new  politics,  free  from  the 
hobbles  of  racism 

Thu  Conventl^in  can  become  the  torch- 
bearer  for  the  Democratic  Party  of  Missis- 
sippi It  can  do  that  by  creating  a  program 
for  the  development  of  this  State — a  rounded 
program    based    on    Democratic   principles 

You  can  adopt  a  platform  which  will  pla<e 
some  honest- to-goodnees  Issues  before  tte 
people  >f  MlsKlBslppl  — and  they  are  starved 
for  them  TTie  ">ld  rhetoric  has  cheated 
them  long  enough 

There  are  pJenty  of  libera;  issues  here  I 
can  reco^rUze  them  as  Issues  of  concern  In 
my  home  state  which  has  a  number  of  things 
In  common  with  Mississippi 

We.  Mississippi  and  Minnesota,  have  hts- 
toiies  shaped  by  the  same  great  river  We 
ars  both  rrUd-way  west  Oir  economlee  are 
traditionally  based  on  agriculture  We  both 
haTe.  In  the  roots  of  our  n^ral  people  the 
■trains  of  populism  with  its  potential  for 
rsform. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two  states  as  well  and  It  make*  today's 
OsmocraUc  Issues  In  Mississippi  all  the  more 
poignant 

For  we  In  Minnesota  never  had  the  politics 
of  racism — -as  a  matter  of  aeddent.  ncrt  by 
any  particular  virtue  of  ours  And  not  hav- 
ing Chat  legacy  we  havent  had  to  pay  the 
prtea. 

What  has  been  the  price''  No  one  can 
nsasure  it  for  certain  And  no  comparlsoo 
Is  accurate,  or  even  fair     But  a  look  at  the 


areas   of   liberal   concern   in   our  two   states 
shows  a  shocking  disparity 

Mississippi,  as  you've  often  been  reminded. 
Is  last  of  the  50  states  in  exptendltures  per 
pupU  in  fjTlmary  and  secondary  school.  whUe 
Minnesota  Is  11th 

As  a  result.  67*5-  of  Mississippi's  young  men 
called  up  by  the  selective  service  are  rejected, 
and  58%  of  those  are  rejected  for  educational 
deficiencies.  In  Minnesota.  38%  are  rejected, 
of  which  7%  are  for  educational  reasons. 

In  Mississippi,  51  6 '^  of  all  the  families  In 
the  state  live  below  the  federally  established 
level  of  poverty      In  Minnesota.  It  Is  32% 

Kilsslsslppl's  current  unemployment  rate 
is  S3  '..       In   Minnesota.  It  Is  3  6°V 

Mississippi  has  two-thirds  as  many  peo- 
ple of  voting  age  as  &tlnnesota.  but  In  1004 
only  409.000  Mlsslsslp plans  voted,  while  a 
million   and   a   half   voted   in   Minnesota 

The  trouble  with  statistics  is  that  It  Is 
too  easy  to  forget  that  these  are  human 
beings  Tlie  Minnesota  youth  with  a  good 
chance  of  a  thorough  education,  with  the 
economic  base  In  which  he  can  And  employ- 
ment, can  look  to  the  future  with  high 
spirits  and  optimism 

He  can  stay  In  his  state,  sectire  In  his 
opportunity,  and  motivated  to  participate 
in  Its  government 

But  the  staOatloe  abow  that  In  MlssLaslppt 
this  Is  all  too  seldom  the  case  Ill-educated, 
the  youth  looks  forward  to  a  life  on  the 
edge  of  poverty.  Too  often  he  has  greater 
grounds  for  despair  than  for  hope.  It  Is  a 
high  human  price  to  pay. 

Theee  comptartsons  don't  mean  that  we 
don't  have  problems  In  Minnesota — there  la 
obviously  a  great  deal  left  to  be  done  there 
But  they  do  show  that  In  Mississippi  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  economic  and  politi- 
cal cost  attached  to  the  old  politics. 

For  the  most  shocking  thing  about  the 
problems  of  Mississippi  is  not  that  they 
exist  It  Is  that  there  has  never  been  a 
concerted  liberal,  Democratic  attack 
mounted  against  them 

The  greatest  coet  of  race  politics  Is  that 
it  has  prevented  Mississippi  from  getting 
about  Its  real  political  business. 

This  Convention,  leading  the  Democratic 
Party,  can  start  the  attack 

It  ca^  begin  with  education — to  realize  the 
potential    of   Mississippi's    young   people. 

It  can  create  a  program  for  development 
of  Mississippi's  economy  The  cry  to  balance 
agriculture  with  Industry  Is  an  old  one  In 
Mississippi  But  liberals  know  that  the  kind 
of  industry  which  contributes  to  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  a  state  Is  not  Industry  at- 
tracted by  special  "deals"  promising  low  or 
nonexistent  taxes,  non-union  labor  and  de- 
pressed wages. 

The  right  kind  of  Industry  looks  to  ad- 
vantages of  location,  transportation,  and  nat- 
ural resources  And  It  looks  to  the  kind 
of  a  human  environment  that  a  succeasfvU 
Democratic  program  can  provide — good 
schools,  good  public  services,  cultural  and 
recreational   advantages 

A  good  program  for  the  State  of  Mississippi 
will  make  the  most  of  the  federal  antl- 
FKJverty  campaign — the  Democratic  anti- 
poverty  campaign  The  War  on  Poverty  de- 
p>ends  greatly  on  local  Initiative  A  party 
sympathetic  to  the  program  and  Its  goals 
can  attack  this  heart-rending  problem  which 
strikes  so  hard  at  Mississippi.  The  Repub- 
licans won't  do  It  The  old  style  pollUclans 
wont  do  It  The  loyal  Democratic  Party 
of  Mississippi  must  do  It 

Even  with  economic  development,  Mis- 
sissippi will  need  massive  infusions  of  fed- 
eral aid  As  It  Is,  MlsslS8lpp>l  receives  di- 
rectly about  two  and  one- half  tmes  as  much 
from  the  federal  government  as  it  gives  11  In 
taxes 

So  what  Is  beat  for  Mlssissippf  To  be- 
moan the  federal  programs  of  a  Democratic 
Administration  and  Congress,  or  Ui  support 
them     To  scuttle   them,  or  to  use  them? 


You  don't  need  magic  for  a  liberal  prc>- 
gram— only  imagination  You  of  the  Your.t' 
Democratic  Clubs  are  far  more  familiar  w: ■[ 
the  problems  of  MissUfilppl  than  I  can  tx- 
and  you  will  fill  In  the  details  of  your  o»;, 
platform 

But  the  words  of  Franklin  D  BooeeveU  ::, 
his  Pour  Freedoms  speech  apply  He  saia 
"...  There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  foundations  of  a  healthy  and  strong 
democracy  The  t>aslc  things  expected  by 
our  people  of  their  ptiUtlcal  and  economir 
systems  are  simple.  They  are ;  Equality  i  : 
opportututy.  Jobs  lor  those  who  can  work 
security  for  those  who  need  it.  the  ending  .,: 
special  privileges  for  the  few.  the  preeerv.i- 
tion  of  civil  liberties  for  all.  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  aclentlflc  progress  In  a  wluer 
and  constantly  rising  standard  of  living  ' 

These  are  Democratic  goals.  And  the;, 
are  goals  for  Mississippi,  as  well  as  for  tht 
rest  of  the  nation 

This  Convention,  representing  the  only- 
political  organization  open  to  all  the  people 
of  the  State,  can  adopt  a  program  to  rea<:-h 
these  goals,  and  can  take  It  to  the  people 
of  Mississippi. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  will 
listen.  And  then  the  whole  country  will  lis 
ten  to  Mississippi  Tou  will  have  eiruu.- 
clpated  us  all 


FORMER  INDIANA  GOV  HENRY  F 
SCHRICKER  HONORED  IN  PER- 
CEPrrVTC    BIOGRAPHY 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoits  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  rcmarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  political  bio«raph>'  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  citUens  in  Hoosier  hlstorv  I 
am  speaking  of  "The  White  Hat."  by 
Charles  Francis  Fleming,  the  biography 
of  IndlEina's  only  two-term  Governor 
Henry  Frederick  Schrlcker. 

Born  and  raised  in  North  Judson,  Ii:d 
Governor  Schrlcker  firmly  establli-htV. 
his  place  in  Hooeier  history  Eis  Governor 
In  1940  and  a*,'ain  in  1948.  Now  a  rv.^a- 
dent  of  Knox,  he  remains  Starke 
County's  most  illustrious  political  figure, 
and  because  Starke  County  has  joined 
St,  Joseph.  Marshall,  and  La  Porte  Cou:.- 
tles  to  form  the  new  Third  Congressiona. 
District.  I  have  the  great  honor  to  in- 
clude Governor  Schrlcker  among  my 
Third  District  constituents. 

"Chuck"  Fleming,  who  himself  has  a 
record  of  distinguished  service  to  Indi- 
ana as  a  State  senator  for  two  term.'^ 
begmnlng  in  1942.  and  as  secretary  of 
state  in  1948,  has  written  a  sensitive  and 
perceptive  study  of  his  close  persona! 
friend  and  political  colleague.  From  hu 
book  there  emerges  a  candid  picture  of 
Governor  Schrlckers  policies  to  get  the 
most  from  every  tax  dollar,  and  of  his 
strong  defense  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Indiana  State  government  against  a 
series  of  attacks  in  the  1940s. 

"The  White  Hat"  also  provides  a  clear 
view  of  the  warm  and  deeply  humani- 
tarian figure  whose  celebrated  white  hat 
t)ecame  the  most  famous  political  sym- 
bol In  Indiana.  From  Chuck  Fleminc  s 
book  emerges  a  picture  of  the  practi- 


tioner of  the  political  art  at  Its  best. 
Governor  Schrlcker.  it  is  reported,  never 
refused  an  Invitation  to  attend  a  gather- 
infT  when  hot  biscuits  and  fried  chicken 
were  on  the  menu,  and  he  managed  to 
make  more  friends  at  church  basement 
suppers  than  his  political  exponents 
could  make  at  their  largest  rallies. 

In  "The  White  Hat"  we  learn  further 
that  Governor  Schrlcker  drew  the  great- 
est satisfaction  during  the  years  of  his 
kioveniorship  from  a  speech  he  made  In 
Ch.lrago  on  July  24.  1952  In  that  speech 
he  placed  the  name  of  Adlal  Stevenson 
In  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  3  years  thereafter  as  execu- 
te assistant  to  Grovernor  Stevenson,  and 
I  know  the  warmth  and  respect  which 
Governor  Schrlcker  felt  for  the  man  who 
twice  bore  our  partys  standard  for  the 
Presidency.  My  regard  for  Governor 
Schrlcker  has  always  been  the  greater 
btcause  of  the  moving  and  principled 
nominating  speech  he  delivered  that  day 
in  Chicago. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  "The  "White 
Hat  are  going  to  establish  the  Henry 
Fnxlerick  Schrlcker  Scholarship  Fund 
through  the  Foundation  at  Indiana  Unl- 
v'er.sity.  This  fund,  which  will  help  fi- 
nance the  college  study  of  needy  high 
school  graduates,  will  become  a  living 
memorial  to  our  only  twice-elected 
Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  uiclude  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  North  Judson  News  which  cap- 
tures fully  the  remarkable  qualities  for 
which  we  admire  this  great  Hooeler  and 
K'reat  American: 

The  Making  of  a  Man 

The  white  hat  which  identifies  Gov.  H.  F. 
Schrlcker  (Starke  County's  own  man)  not 
only  to  Hooslers  but  to  the  whole  nation.  Is 
symbolic  of  much  more  than  mere  political 
Identity.  At  first  It  may  have  seemed  to 
many  a  mark  of  Identification  but  long  be- 
.'ore  his  political  career  as  office  holder  termi- 
nated the  white  hat  had  become  a  symbol  of 
k'ood  government — yes,  a  symbol  "of  good 
judgment,  courage,  lalth  In  democracy  and 
■^  Ideal  of  serving  the  people  with  a  mini- 
mum of  red   tape  and   at  reasonable  cost. 

Tlie  making  of  this  man  begins  with  his 
good  family  heritage.  He  was  encouraged  to 
make  his  own  decisions  by  parents  who  had 
early  taught  their  children  to  honor  honesty, 
'nendllness,  frankness  and  the  solid  vlr- 
•■aes  connected  with  true  service  to  one's  fel- 
..wmen.  The  ideal  of  service.  a.s  we  see  It, 
always  seems  to  be  the  central  thought  In 
the  purposes  of  his  activities.  Often  he 
must  have  asked  himself  the  question:  "How 
can  one  best  serve?  "  No  doubt  the  search 
for  an  answer  to  this  question  must  have 
spurred  him  to  make  the  right  personal  deci- 
sions early  In  his  life.  "What  could  be  a  more 
excellent  preparation  for  an  exceptional  po- 
litical career''  How  fitting  this  early  train- 
ing was  for  the  servant  of  all  the  people  of 
the  state  when  he  became  the  two  time 
elected  leader  of  Indiana  government! 

To  make  right  and  sound  decisions  Is  the 
most  important  and  most  desirable  attribute 
of  public  service  In  a  democracy  It  requires 
a  wide  knowledge.  Impeccable  honesty,  an 
Impartial  spu-lt  of  optimism,  an  under- 
standing of  people's  fundamental  needs  and 
a  wholehearted  commitment  to  democratic 
Ideals.  In  the  face  of  bwtacles  this  commit- 
ment needs  to  be  especially  strong.  I'or  most 
of  the  eight  years  that  Henry  Schrlcker  served 
as  governor  the  legislature  was  dominated  by 
political  opponents.    In  spite  of  this  obstacle 


he  was  strong  In  giving  Indiana  a  good  gov- 
ernment. He  remained  firm  yet  courteous 
and  understanding,  calmly  urging  that  the 
pieople  expected  good  government  and  should 
get  It. 

The  greatest  attest  that  the  people  believed 
In  the  soundness  of  his  decisions  and  leader- 
ship Is  evidenced  by  the  tremendous  major- 
ity vote  he  received  In  his  election  to  a  sec- 
ond term  as  governor  at  a  time  when  the 
national  candidates  of  the  opposition  won 
in  Indiana  by  very  ample  majorities  carry- 
ing many  state  offices  along.  The  people  re- 
membered his  pre-vtous  record  of  sound  de- 
cisions, his  Interest  In  every  citizen's  prob- 
lems, his  friendly  ability  to  listen  to  their 
Ideas  and  his  resolve  to  serve  them.  He  be- 
lieved In  service  to  the  Individual  as  a  true 
avenue  to  serve  the  people  as  a  whole  He 
Implemented  the  Ideal  that  "at  best  indi- 
vidual and  social  Interests  are  one  and  the 
same".  Hla  door  was  always  open  to  the  In- 
dividual, yet  he  seemed  to  look  out  of  the 
window  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the 
future. 

No  laudatory  adjectives  are  sufBclent  to 
describe  our  beloved  statesman  and  friend. 
Yet  among  the  many  noble  and  salient  traits 
of  this  man  there  are  some  that  seem  to  U5 
outstanding. 

So,  In  this  centennial  year  of  North  Judson. 
the  place  of  his  birth,  we  salute  this  calm. 
considerate,  capable,  comfortingly  confident, 
conscientious,  cordial,  compassionate  and 
consecrated  servant  of  the  people,  Henry  F. 
Schrlcker ! 


THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  AND  CYSTIC 
FIBROSIS 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  long  been  concerned,  and 
rightly  so.  with  all  matters  relating  to 
the  health  of  our  citizens.  We  have  ini- 
tiated and  legislated  Into  being  many 
beneficial  programs  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional health.  Much  has  been  done. 
Much  remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  advocating  any 
new  or  future  program.  I  rise  merely  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  general  public  the  need  for 
greater  knowledge  of  a  disease  which 
annually  causes  the  deaths  of  more  in- 
fants and  young  children  than  any  other 
known  to  msui  with  the  sole  exception 
of  cancer.    This  Is  a  cystic  fibrosis. 

Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  killer,  with  which 
babies  are  bom.  Science  has  determined 
that  one  in  every  thousand  children  bom 
in  our  land  comes  into  the  world  with 
this  predetermined  death  upon  him. 
Prior  to  1955,  very  few  sufferers  from 
cystic  fibrosis  lived  beyond  the  age  of  5. 
In  that  year,  interested  medical  person- 
nel and  laymen  organized  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation 
Centers  for  research  into  the  dread  dis- 
ease were  established  in  hospitals  and 
universities  across  the  country  and  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  here. 
Grants  from  private  foimdations  were 
secured  and  fund  drives  within  the  pub- 
lic realm  were  instituted.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous tribute  to  the  medical  research 


community  that,  in  the  decade  since  the 
research  foundation  began  its  work,  by 
1966.  the  greater  majority  of  cystic  fibro- 
sis victims  now  live  to  age  15.  and  many 
to  age  20. 

"While  this  progress  has  been  remark- 
able, the  late  teens  are  not  years  when 
death    should    strike.     So    the    research 
must  and  does  go  on.     Cystic  fibrosis  is 
yet  incurable.     In  fact,  medical  science 
has  yet  to  learn   its  cause  despite   the 
gains  that  have  been  made  In  its  control. 
Primarily,  the  disease  involves  the  lungs 
and     digestion.       Malfunction     of     the 
child's   mucus   glands  causes   the   main 
complications.     The  affected  glands  pro- 
duce an  abnormal,   thick,  gluey  mucus 
which  clogs  the  lungs  and  makes  breath- 
ing difficult,  extremely  painful  and.  in 
the  end,  suffocating.     This  mucus  also 
plugs   the   tiny   ducts  of   the   pancreas, 
preventing    that    organ    from   supplying 
the  enzymes  needed  to  help  in  the  diges- 
tion of  foods.    The  body  is  not  properly 
nourished.      Children    afflicted    fall    to 
achieve  normal  growth:  they  appear  to 
be  half  starved  which,  in  effect,  they  are 
The  general  public,  unfortunately,  has 
not  been  made  too  aware  of  this  insidi- 
ous   malady.      Cancer,    diabetes,    polio, 
heart   disease,   rheumatic    fever,   these 
and  other  diseases  are  known  and  every 
responsible   citizen   does   his   utmost   in 
the  constant  battle  against  them.     But 
we  are  all  too  unaware  of  cystic  fibrosis. 
We  who  take  for  granted  the  simple  and 
natural  act  of  breathing  seem  unable  to 
comprehend  the  agonizing  pain  and  ef- 
fort of  the  CF  victim  just  to  fill  his  lungs 
with  air.    Unless  we  have  seen  and  heard 
a   skinny,    bony,   undernourished   child 
WTacked     with     a     distressing     painful 
coughing  spell,  almost  choking  to  death, 
we   cannot   imagine   the   horror   of   the 
disease. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  pray  that  my 
few  words  today  will  in  some  way  alert 
more  of  us  to  the  existence  of  this  vile 
kUler  that  cuts  dowTi  so  much  of  our 
young  even  before  they  reach  their  prime. 
Sherman  said.  "War  is  hell."  And  the 
bleeding  away  of  the  lives  of  our  fine 
young  men  on  battlefields  around  the 
world  is  unimpeachable  e\-idence  of  the 
truth  of  that  statement.  But  in  many 
ways,  cystic  fibrosis  is  even  a  greater 
hell,  for  this  scourge  of  childhood  takes 
Its  heavy  death  toll  long  before  its  vic- 
tims have  begun  to  live. 

This  "killer  on  the  loose'"  for  many 
years  was  misunderstood,  misnamed, 
and  misdiagnosed  and  it  ran  rampant  in 
the  destruction  of  infants,  children,  and 
adolescents.  The  National  Cystic  Fibro- 
sis Research  Foundation  has  taken  tre- 
mendous strides  to  alter  the  picture. 
Since  its  1955  inception,  this  voluntary, 
nonprofit  health  agency  has  established 
35  cystic  fibrosis  regional  care,  re- 
search, and  teaching  centers.  These 
are  dedicated  to  finding  out  everything 
possible  about  the  disease,  spreadiiig  in- 
formation about  it  through  the  medical 
profession,  and  providing  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  patients.  The 
national  foundation  also  initiates  the 
formation  of  local  chapters  and  offers 
such  chapters  guidance  in  local  pro- 
grams of  care,  public  education,  and 
fundraising. 
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I  am  making  no  appeal  for  funds  for 
this  or  for  any  agency.  But  I  do  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  that  Uie 
foundation  continues  to  operate  with  tw  d 
great  aims  The  immediate  l.s  to  mak:e 
dia<no6i.s  and  treatnieru  available  1 3 
every  American  child  suffering  from  cys- 
tic fibrosis.  The  longer  term  objective 
Is  to  bring  the  duea<t>€  under  control  and 
eradicate  its  threat  to  life.  So  I  ask 
my  colleagues  along  with  the  general 
public  to  help  put  the  glare  of  the  spot- 
hght  on  this  hidden  tiller  that  it  might 
become  known,  that  public  knowledge 
might  contribute  :o  .scientific  power  and. 
In  every  way  that  each  can  contribute  to 
the  oti.er.  the  day  when  cystic  fibrosis  ;.s 
conquered  will  be  hastened  Together, 
we  can  iciven  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren the  greate-'  «lff  of  all.  the  gift 
of  life 


PRESroF.NTS  .\SIA  TRIP 

Mr    JENNINGS      Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  corusent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr  Ou.lagher1  may 
extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcor:i  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr  OALLAOHEH.  Mr  Spetiker.  last 
week  Prpsident  Johnsons  East-West 
speech  before  the  National  Conference 
ol  EdiUjrlal  Writers  in  New  York  was 
extremely  well  received  both  by  the  i>ub- 
11c  and  the  press. 

Without  glossing  over  the  basic  cor- 
fllcts  between  Russia  and  the  Unite-l 
States  the  President  made  a  well-rea- 
soned tuTd  most  persuasive  appeal  for 
cooperation  In  matters  of  mutual  self 
Interesr  The  announcement  of  a  series 
of  actions  demonstrating  our  sincerity 
succeeding  in  giving  special  force  and 
validity  to  the  appeal 

Tins  week  President  Johnson  began 
an  unprecedented  tour  of  Asia.  In  his 
speeche.s  at  Dulles  and  Honolulu,  the 
President  avowed  that  no  one  should  ex- 
pect any  magical  revelations  or  earth 
shattering  decLsions  to  result  from  the 
trip  or  the  Majiila  Conference  He 
seemed  to  make  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  his  traveling  some  29.000  miles  Is  fc5 
talk  and  discuss  with  our  friends  and 
allies  the  growing  cancer  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam 

While  the  President  talks  with  these 
other  world  leaders,  he  will,  I  feel  sure, 
reiterate  the  American  position  on  Viet- 
nam and  once  again  try  to  get  through 
to  thas»'  we  are  opposing  that  the  aim 
of  the  United  States  is  peace  not  war, 
that  the  fruition  of  our  efforts  will  be 
freedom  not  slavery  In  this  dlfHcult 
and  lonely  task  I  wl.«h  him  well 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Include  the  following 
three  editorials  In  the  Rkcoed  at  this 
point: 

(FroOQ  the  Baltimore     Md  1   Newi  Amertoart. 

Oct    11    19661 

Tmi  BKr>.M}ni  Vision 

President  Jr)hn«*>!r»  dratnaUc  Invlt^Uon 
for  Ruasla  u>  better  nar  relatloa«  with  the 
UnUe<l  di»t^!i  arid  neip  ease  ".erulon  in  Europe 
U  a  move  u{  Ould  3Uiteemdr.:ihip. 


At  the  very  isMt.  and  evea  U  rejected  out- 
right, hu  initlaUve  U  certain  to  help  widen 
the  split  between  Moacow  and  the  insanely 
•u«plciou8  R«d  Chinese.  At  best,  It  could 
fulfiil  an  aim  that  Mr  Johnson  defined 
thusly; 

"Our  task  Is  to  achieve  a  reconclUatlon 
with  the  East — a  shift  from  the  narrow  con- 
cept of  coexistence  to  th«  broader  vision  of 
peaceful  engagement." 

What  gave  the  Invitation  for  more  coopera- 
tion Its  special  validity  was  tile  President's 
announcement  of  a  series  of  actions  by  the 
United  States  to  demonstrate  our  sincerity. 
There  included  the  reduction  of  export  con- 
trots  on  non-strategic  East-West  trade  and  a 
new  agreement  permitting  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  guarantee  comercial  credit  to 
four  more  Soviet  satellite  nations. 

What  made  the  invltaUon  so  diplomatically 
timely  was  that  it  came  at  the  end  of  a  week 
In  which  the  Soviets  thennselves  toolt  three 
constructive  steps  toward  a  possible  thaw  in 
the  East-West  cUmate  These  were  the  free- 
ing of  Peace  Corpsman  Thomas  R  Dawson, 
an  agreement  to  resume  talks  on  proposed 
US-Moscow  air  travel,  and  an  easing  of  the 
Russian  position  on  a  space  treaty 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  President's 
speech  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  In  New  York,  of  course,  was 
his  suggesUon  that  the  Soviets  consider  re- 
ducing their  forces  in  Europe  the  same  way 
the  Western  Allies  are  studying  such  a  possi- 
ble step.  Lest  this  t>e  Interpreted  as  a  sign 
that  the  US  is  planning  a  major  cutback  lA 
NATO  forces.  Mr.  Johnson  stressed  that  our 
studies  on  what  strength  NATO  needs  de- 
pends In  large  part  on  how  much  of  a  con- 
tinuing threat  the  Russians  present. 

The  President's  hope  for  broader  vision  and 
better  bridges  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  even  if  favorably  received  by 
the  Soviets,  by  no  means  would  end  the  basic 
conflicts  between  communism  and  our 
democracy  But,  as  Mr  Johnson  says,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  any  Itlnd  of  neighbors 
should  not  coperate  In  matters  of  mutual 
self-interest. 

The  Invitation  Is  now  open. 

[From    the   Newark   Evening  News.   Oct.   8. 

1060) 

A  C.tLUKX  Et.'aop* 

Six  months  of  policy  review,  during  which 
the  administration  has  assessed  this  coun- 
try's declining  influence  In  Europe,  has 
brought  forth  a  new  strategy.  With  it,  as 
outlined  In  his  New  York  address.  President 
Johnson  hopes  to  recoup  losses,  rekindle  re- 
lations with  former  friends  and  remove  cold 
war  barriers  which  even  our  clOMSt  aUles 
have  discarded 

Beyond  the  unilateral  steps  this  country  is 
prepared  to  undertake.  President  Johnson 
proposes  "a  gradual  and  balanced  reduction 
of  armed  forces  In  Central  Europe"  Clearly 
he  means  the  NATO  troops  on  one  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
on  the  other 

Moscow  certainly  is  aware  of  the  forces 
tugging  at  Mr  Johnson.  Pranc«  Is  pulling 
out  of  NATO  with  an  eye  to  wooing  the  So- 
vl«t  Union.  Economic  adversity  Is  forcing 
Britain  to  cut  Its  troops  on  the  Rhine.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  get  West  Germany  to  increase 
Its  off-set  purchases  of  military  hardware  In 
this  co\intry,  Mr  Johnson  now  is  prepared 
to  go  through  with  bis  eounter-move  of  re- 
ducing US.  troops  00  tht  Continent. 

Her«tafore.  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  Viet 
Naai  as  a  pretest  for  conslgnUig  U  S.  rels- 
UoQs  to  the  deep  freeze.  WhUe  this  may 
have  held  short-term  advantages,  they  were 
more  propagandlstlc  than  real  Moscow  also 
la  under  pressure  to  thaw 

Conununlst  bloc  countries  like  Poland 
Romania  and  Bulgaria  have  enlarged  their 
trade  with  tbs  United  States,  trade  which 
Moscow  has  grown  to  envy.    The  same  coun- 


triea  have  grown  impatient  with  contributlnj; 
to  the  support  of  Soviet  troops  on  their  soil 

The  rtme,  therefore,  seems  well  chosen  for 
President  Johnson  to  suggest  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eurcp* 
that  we  "go  step  by  step  with  them  as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  advattce"  toward  nor- 
mal and  peaceable  relations 

For  a  starter,  the  President  la  lowering  ex- 
{jort  controls  on  nonstrateglc  Items  avallab'.p 
for  East -West  trade  He  Is  extending  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit  to  Poland.  Hungarv 
Bulgaria  and  Chechoslovakia,  and  is  holding 
out  the  possibility  to  Moscow  itself  Regula- 
tions on  travel  to  Communist  countries  in 
Europe  also  are  being  liberalized 

This  approach  to  better  relations  with  the 
Communist-run  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
Is  long  overdue.  The  burden  of  malntalnlnc 
nearly  a  mUllon  troops  at  the  ready  weigh.- 
heavily,  psychologically  and  financially,  or 
nations  east  and  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
So  does  the  growing  number  of  nuclea.- 
weapons. 

The  causes  of  hostility  do  not  run  so  deep 
they  cannot  be  diminished  by  reasonable  ac- 
commodation. All  hold  one  thing  In  com- 
mon— survival.  Those  sensible  enough  to 
realize  It,  ought  to  work  together  for  self- 
preservation. 

[Prom  the  Beaton  Herald.  Oct.  8.  1966 1 
DtPLOMATTc  Thaw? 

Relations  tietween  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Untt«d  States  waver  between  the  depp 
freeae  of  winter  and  the  chilly  promise  .' 
early  spring.  In  the  last  few  days  some  ice 
went  out  of  the  river  as  the  Russians  freed 
Peace  Corpsman  Thomas  R.  Dawson,  agreed 
to  new  talks  on  the  Inauguration  of  Moscow 
New  York  air  travel  and  Improved  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  space  treaty  Issue. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  made  a  con- 
ciliatory move  by  calling  for  a  "gradual  arc 
balanced"  reduction  of  armed  forces  In  Eu- 
rope, announcing  that  trade  restraints  &:. 
many  non-strategic  Items  have  been  lifted  ,-> 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  eastern  European 
nations  and  by  appointing  veteran  dlpolmar 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  as  ambassador  ' 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  served  In  the  poet  beJc.-> 
( he  ran  the  Moscow  embassy  for  nine  year 
a  Foreign  Service  endurance  record » .  He 
Is  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  authorities, 
as  might  be  expected,  on  the  Soviet  Union 
And  he  has  a  reputation  for  getting  aljtik- 
wlth  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Johnson's  moves  should  not  t>e  inter 
preted  as  giving  in  to  the  Russians.  He  h;-.. 
promised  not  to  shortchange  NATO  Lib 
erallalng  trade  relations  should  be  as  mucL 
of  a  benefit  to  us  as  it  Is  to  the  Soviet  Union 
And  while  Mr.  Thompson  Is  an  expert  a; 
getting  along  with  the  Russians  be  Is  alsc 
an    expert    at   understanding    them. 
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NATIONAL  PRA-iTlR  DAY 

Mr    JENNINGS      Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr  WacconwerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  mat'Ler 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Hurley,  of  St.  Paur,s  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Harahan.  La.,  has  com- 
posed a  special  prayer  for  use  today  in 
observation  of  National  Prayer  Day; 
a  prayer  that  is  clear  and  succinct  in 
\ts  call  for  all  men  to  acknowledge  the 
manifold  blessings  of  our  Creator. 


I  am  pleased  to  Insert  it  here  In  the 
Record:  and  I  urge  every  Member  to 
pause  for  a  moment  In  this  turbulent 
hour  of  our  Nation's  history,  to  hear 
the  words  of  Rev.  Hurley  and  to  take 
them  into  our  hearts: 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  mankind,  who  are  more  ready  to  hear 
•Jian  we  to  pray,  and  are  wont  to  "give  more 
than  we  deserve  or  even  desire,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  pour  down  thy  mercy  upon  vis. 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  merciful 
Providence.  In  Thy  favor  our  land  has 
Been  richly  endowed.  We  have  prospered 
materially  beyond  all  peoples.  Within  our 
borders  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
have  shared  In  manifold  blessings.  We 
praise  Thee  for  a  national  heritage  wherein 
.'reedom  and  justice  is  guaranteed  under 
aw  alike  to  all  citizens.  We  acknowledge 
our  debt  to  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  all  who  through  the  years  have 
labored  in  times  of  war  and  peace  to  keep 
our  national  honor  unstained.  We  thank 
Thee  for  those  who  today  carry  forward 
the  great  traditions  so  dearly  purchased 
by  the  sacrifices  of  many. 

We  mourn  our  sins  as  a  people  and  as 
ndlvlduals.  Notwithstanding  our  high  dec- 
larations of  Ideajs  and  our  just  laws  we  have 
yielded  to  violence  in  the  streets  and  t-o 
prejudices  and  hatreds  In  the  heart.  The 
poor  have  been  forgotten  in  slums  of  the 
-ity  and  the  countryside.  The  first  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  pursuits  of  war,  and  the  leftover.<i  of 
weaUh  tardily  committed  to  the  building 
if  8  better  world.  Bring  us  genuine  re- 
pentance. Forgive  our  transgressions.  Re- 
clothe  us  In  a  rightful  mind  that  we  may 
be  heirs  of  the  promise,  "Blessed  Is  the  na- 
v.on  whose  God  Is  the  Lord." 

Be  merciful  unto  those  who  stand  upon 
Selds  of  battle,  unto  those  who  suffer  from 
•.he  cruelties  of  war,  and  hasten  the  dawn 
of  peace.  Uphold,  inspire,  and  guide  our 
leaders  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  that 
•-hey  may  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their 
rust  Strike  down  all  the  counsels  of  wlck- 
-dness.  Bind  the  nations  together  In  a 
.'ellowshlp  of  good  will.  We  pray  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  died  that  all  men  might 
live,   Jesus   Christ   our   Lord.      Amen 


MORE  SUPREME  COURT  CONTRA- 
DICTIONS; BUSING  PUPILS  FAIL 
TO  IMPROVE 

Mr,  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagggnner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
.^.ECORD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
Congress  rushes  to  close  down  for  the 
year,  I  have  no  wish  to  delay  matters 
anj',  but  two  different  items  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  caught  my  eye 
that  some  Members  may  ha\e  missed. 
They  so  clearly  establish  two  central 
facts  that  many  of  us  have  been  trying 
to  enunciate  this  year  that  I  would  like 
to  make  both  items  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  nrst  Is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Brain,  former  Baltimore 
school  superintendent  and  now  dean  of 
Washington  State  University's  College 
of  Education,  that  busing  Negroes  across 
town  to  accomplish  social  integration  in 
the  suburbs  has  done  nothing  tc  improve 
their     educational     performance.     Mr. 


Brain  made  this  statement  yesterday 
during  the  course  of  a  suit  brought  by  a 
civil  rights  agitator  in  U.S.  district  court- 
Mr.  Brain  continued  by  pointing  out 
that,  far  from  helping  the  children,  the 
busing  scheme  had  lowered  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  800  students  involved. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Mr.  Brain 
is  saying  is  not  news.  The  fact  that  it  is 
being  said  openly  by  respected  educators 
is  what  is  news. 

The  second  item  which  needs  to  be  re- 
corded for  posterity  is  the  contradictory, 
backtracking  refusal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  consider  the  Delaware  suit  to 
nullify  the  winner-take-all  electoral 
system.  This,  of  course,  is.  in  effect. 
turning  the  Court's  back  on  its  one-man! 
one-vote  philosophy. 

I  do  not  blame  the  members  of  the 
Court  for  reversing  Its  own  philo.sophy 
in  this  case,  I  only  wish  they  had  the  In- 
telligence and  the  fortitude  to  continue 
on  and  admit  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cree was  equally  wrong.  But  to  expect 
this  kind  of  logic  from  this  Court  is  ask- 
ing entirely  too  much,  I  realize. 
The  two  articles  follow ; 

Busing  PAncs  To  Improvi  Negro  Ptpil.s  Trial 
Touj 
Negroes  bused  from  crowded  Inner-clty 
schools  to  undercapaclty  white  schools  In 
Baltimore  since  1963  have  not  improved  their 
performance,  an  educator  testified  yesterday 
In  a  Washington  suit  over  de  facto  school 
segregation. 

If  anything,  the  achievement  of  the  800 
Negroes  has  gone  down,  said  George  B  Brain, 
former  Baltimore  City  school  superintendent 
and  now  dean  of  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Education. 

Brain's  testimony  came  as  citv  attorneys 
began  their  second  week  of  defending  Wash- 
ington's present  school  system  practices  In 
a  suit  brought  by  civil  rights  activist  Julius 
Hobson  In  U.S.  District  Court. 

Hobson  and  his  attorney,  William  Kunst- 
ler,  contend  that  the  WaBhinc;ton  school  sys- 
tem Is  not  making  a  full  effort  to  integrate 
its  faculties  or  the  7  per  cent  white  and  93 
per  cent  Negro  pupil  population.  They  also 
claim  that  less  money  Is  spent  on  Negroes. 
Their  education  Is  Inferior  .and  academic  re- 
sults show  It,  they  say. 

Brain  said  standardized  test  patterns  In 
1964  and  1965  showed  "no  statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  In  the  achievement  level" 
of  800  bused  students  in  Baltimore  But,  he 
added,  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  inner  city 
schools  enjoyed  a  lower  teacher-student  ratio 
and  Increased  their  achievement  level. 

Kunstler  contended  earlier  In  the  three- 
month-long  trial  before  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  that  achievement  tests  are  white- 
oriented  and  cannot  be  accurately  apfslied  to 
the  ghetto  Negro. 

Asked  about  the  touchy  question  of  In- 
t-egrating  urban  and  suburban  pupils,  Brain 
said  he  had  considered  busing  "disadvant- 
aged" children  from  the  city  to  siurounding 
Baltimore  County  for  "assemblies  and  ex- 
changes .  ,  .  but  not  for  permanent  class- 
room attendance." 

He  said  he  felt  Integration  was  culturally 
and  educationally  beneficial  for  both  races. 
Busing,  changing  of  school  boundaries  and 
providing  of  compensatory  education  a-e 
only  "temporary  measures"  to  Improve  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged,  he  said. 
\  "massive  Infusion  of  money  and  resources" 
Is  needed  to  close  the  gap  ultimately,  he  said 

COUBT    ReTUSES    To    NtTLLrTT     ELECTORAL 

College  Ststem 
The  Supreme  Coiu-t  yesterday  refused  to 
consider   a   complaint   against   the   "winner 


take  all"  system  by  which  all  of  a  state's 
electoral  votes  go  to  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  carries  the  state. 

In  a  brief  order,  the  Court  refused  to  allow 
tr.e  filing  of  a  complaint  titled  "Delaware  v. 
New  York,"  which  sought  the  nullification  of 
ai;  50  state  electoral  college  laws.  Including 
Delaware's. 

Though  brought  In  a  name  of  Delaware, 
the  suit  was  supported  financially  by  the 
National  Small  Business  Association. 

The  Court's  action  was  a  refusal  to  con- 
vert the  complaint  Into  a  lawsuit  requiring 
Einswers  from  all  the  States. 

ORIGINAL    JtTRISDICTION 

The  Delaware  complaint  was  taken  to  the 
Court  under  the  Court's  original,  or  trial, 
jurisdiction,  as  a  controversy  between  states. 
Named  as  defendants, -were  all  the  other 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  plaintiff,  Delaware,  said  the  Court 
should  apply  principles  of  "one  man,  one 
vote"  to  eliminate  alleged  excessive  power  of 
citizens  In  populous  states. 

The  complaint  said  that  under  the  "win- 
ner take  all"  laws,  citizens  who  vot«  for  los- 
ing candidates  are  deprived  of  their  proper 
participation  In  national  elections  because 
their  votes  are  wasted  In  the  electoral 
college. 

Delaware  said  its  complaint  could  "open 
the  door"  to  national  election  reform,  per- 
haps by  constitutional  amendment.  The 
Johnson  Administration  is  seeking  an 
amendment  that  would  freeze  the  "winner 
take  all  system"  into  the  Constitution,  but 
would  eliminate  the  college's  Independent 
electors. 

RIGHT    TO    SUE    OISPTTTED 

New  York  was  the  principal  defendant  In 
the  Delaware  suit  because  of  Its  43  votes  In 
the  electoral  college.  In  opposing  the  suit. 
New  York  denied  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
state controversy.  It  also  disputed  Dela- 
ware's legal  right  to  sue  on  behalf  of  a  vot- 
ing minority. 

New  York  said  Delaware  actually  was  over- 
represented  In  the  electoral  college  and  had 
no  business  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to 
strike  down  its  own  law. 

Some  observers  saw  the  suit  as  an  attempt 
to  publicize  the  need  for  electoral  college  re- 
form and  to  regain  some  of  the  political 
power  lost  by  rural  and  conservative  Inter- 
ests by  reapportionment  decisions. 

Before  rejecting  the  complaint,  the  Court 
allowed  12  states  to  realign  themselves  with 
Delaware  as  plaintiffs.  They  were  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota! 
Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Florida,  Iowa, 
Arkansas,  Kansas  and  West  Virginia. 


AMERICAS  RUHR  VALLElt' 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  fabulous  development  of  any 
area  in  our  country  than  that  which  is 
now  taking  place  in  "America's  Rhur 
Valley" — that  rich  stretch  of  land  along 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Baton 
Rouge  and  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

This  area  is  fast  becoming  the  most 
flourishing  petrochemical  center  in  the 
world,  and  citizens  of  my  State  can  well 
be  proud  of  their  own  role  and  that  of 
their  government  and  business  leaders 
In  making  this  fantastic  growth  possible. 
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Branching   off   the   Mississippi    to    the    west      cal,  Monochem,  Inc.,  Goliad  Cornorat ion   U-. 
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In  1965  alone  almost  $500  million  In 
new  and  expanded  industry  was  Invested 
along  the  Mississippi  between  my  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  In  the 
past  J '2  years,  almost  $15  billion  has 
been  invested  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  our  State,  and  the  outlook  Is  that 
this  pace  of  industrial  development  will 
continue 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  thla 
significant  development,  particularly 
along  Americas  Ruhr  Valley."  Among 
them  are  the  wonderful  salesmanship 
provided  to  bring  new  industry  Into  Loui- 
siana by  Gov  John  J.  McKeithen.  and 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry;  the  favorable  tax 
exempcions  which  our  States  Industrial 
inducement  laws  now  give  to  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries;  the  positive  tax 
revLslon  laws  which  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted in  recent  years  to  give  new  and 
broader  Incentives  to  Industry  to  invest 
in  new  plant  and  equipment  throughout 
our  country,  and  the  liberalized  tax  al- 
lowances on  the  depreciation  of  plant 
and  equipment 

Among  other  beneficial  effects,  the  In- 
flux of  new  and  expanded  industry  has 
resulted  In  some  of  the  highest  wages 
in  our  Nation  for  industrial  workers  In 
this  fabulous  area.  The  river  parishes 
of  St  Charles.  St.  James,  and  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  parishes  of  Jefferson 
and  Orleaiis  in  this  prosperirvg  strip  of 
our  State  are  among  the  leading  parishes 
In  Louisiana  in  the  average  weekly  wages 
which  their  Industrial  and  other  em- 
ployee's now  earn  The  leading  parish  in 
Louisiana  in  weekly  wages  paid  to  In- 
dustrial employees  is  St  Charles  Paris  i. 
whose  industrial  workers  received  $162.43 
In  1964  This  figure  was  even  higher  In 
1965  The  other  river  parishes  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St  James  also  have 
been  near  the  top  for  several  years  In  the 
industrial  wages  paid 

In  the  five  parishes  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress,  the 
annuai  median  income  of  families  1  as 
more  than  trebled  since  the  censiis  of 
1950  In  that  year  the  average  annual 
family  income  was  $2,200.  but  by  19  55. 
this  income  had  reached  approxlmaU-Iy 
$6,700  In  fact,  between  1950  and  the 
19«0  cen.sus  the  median  family  income 
in  the  Second  Dustrlct  of  Louisiana  had 
doubled  frtim  $2  200  to  almost  $4,800, 
then  jumped  another  $1,900  to  $6  700  in 
1965 

Much  of  thla  increase  In  median  family 
Income  can  be  attributed  to  the  vast  In- 
dustrial growth  and  development  tak- 
ing place  along  the  .VIisBi.wlppi  betwei-oi 
Baton  R4^ij«p  and  New  Orleans  In  t  ie 
five  part-shes  of  my  district  In  the  past 
decade -1956-66 — close  to  $1  billion  has 
been  invested  in  new  and  expanded  In- 
dxistry  and  this  has  created  almost 
13.500  new  jobs  for  people  living  In  the 
area 

Mr  Speaker  T  should  lilte  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  splendid 
article  entitled  ■America's  Ruhr  Valley," 
which  was  published  In  the  October- 
November  1966  Lssue  of  a  new  magazine, 
Louisiana  Mr  Carroll  Troeclalr.  a  well- 
known  former  news  reporter  in  my  city 
who  reported  for  the  New  Orleans 
States- Item   and  for  the   United  Press 
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International,  wrote  this  article  about 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  fabulous  areas 
of  growth  and  development.  I  am  happy 
to  insert  this  fine  article  in  the  Ricord 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  The 
article  follows: 

Amsmca's  Rch*  Vallzt 
(By  Carroll  Troeclalr) 
Tliey  are  speaking  a  new  language  along 
the  lOO-mlle  strip  of  the  MlsBlaalppl  River 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans 
these  days  And  It's  a  lot  tougher  to  handle 
than  Cajun  French  ever  was.  Imagine  a 
Cajun  going  home  at  night,  bragging  or 
complaining:  "Cher.  I  been  making  dat 
tetrafluorodlcbloroetbane  all  day,  yehf" 
Even  the  Louisiana  Indians,  with  toughles 
like  Tchoupttoulas  and  Piaquemlne,  couldn't 
come  up  with  tongue  twisters  and  spelling 
headaches  like :  Neotrldecanolc,  trtchlormon- 
ofluoromethane,  perch loroe thy lene.  or  dlflu- 
ormonochlorometh&ne 

Thla  Is  the  language  of  the  Industrial 
revoiuuon  that  la  occurring  today  In  the 
area  betwen  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
once  dominated  by  cotton  and  sugarcane 
plantations.  Here  la  a  landscape  In  transi- 
tion. Dozens  of  multl-mllllon  dollar  chem- 
ical and  petrochemical  plants  have  cuddled 
up  against  the  winding  Mlsalaslppl  to  pro- 
duce chemical  compounds  with  long,  al- 
most unpronounceable  names 

Tt\t  compounds  mean  Uttle  to  the  layman, 
but  these  newest  Louisiana  products  are  the 
raw  material*  for  hundreds  of  exotic  new 
plastics  that  show  up  in  the  home,  on  the 
beach.  In  Industry,  and  in  Just  about  every 
other  facet  of  modern  living. 

This  Industrial  revolution  In  Southeast 
Louisiana — still  picking  up  momentum — la 
so  intense  that  Induatrlallsta  and  writers 
now  call  the  fabulous  lOO-mlle  river  stretch 
"the  Chemical  Strip"  and  "tlie  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America." 

Another  part  of  the  new  language  along 
the  Mississippi  Is  money,  measured  In  mil- 
lions and  occasionally  billions.  Invest- 
ments made  In  the  area  since  World  War 
n  make  a  man  dizzy  with  dollar  signs 
After  a  while  you're  happy  to  settle  on 
something  near  a  t2  billion  total  Investment 
on  the  strip  It  makes  you  wonder  how 
many  times  Napoleon  has  turned  over  in  his 
grave  regretUng  that  *15  mllUon  sale  he 
made  back  in  1803  Today,  (IS  million 
would  not  equal  O.8.  Rubber's  investment 
at  Oelamar. 

In  1966  over  M85  million  was  Inverted  in 
the  thriving,  rapidly  expanding  complex  of 
chemical  companies  and  other  IndustrlM 
along  this  fabulous  stretcti. 

But  the  story  of  the  .-evolution  along  the 
Mississippi  cannot  be  told  merely  with  dol- 
lar signs  or  In  this  new  language  Its  a 
much  deeper  story  about  a  land  st«ef>e<l  In 
history  and  character  traditionally  deep  In 
both  riches  and  (wverty 

The  signs  of  the  revolution  can  be  seen  up 
and  down  the  river,  from  the  blrdge  at  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  Murphy  Oil  Refinery  at  Meraux 
below  New  Orleans  Prom  the  Airline  High- 
way you  look  across  vast  field*  of  sugarcane 
and  s««  huge  smokestack*  in  the  distance. 
The  tall  towers  and  other  refinery  veasels 
can  be  seen  acroaa  the  width  of  the  muddy 
river,  from  either  aide  You  can  see  the 
action  from  the  ferrlea  chugging  acroaa  the 
river;  from  the  New  Orleans  bridges,  from 
the  leveea  of  the  sptllw»y 

And  what  you  see  is  neither  dirty  nor  ugly. 
The  architecture  of  this  Industrial  boom  Is 
moetly  a  symphony  In  curving  plpee  and 
great  storage  drums.  Miles  of  pipe  of  every 
description  run  up.  around  and  through 
the  reflnerlaa  and  chenUcal  complexes,  some 
with  designs  as  Intricate  as  New  Orleans' 
Vleux  Caxr*  Ironwork  and  Jus*  as  tempting 
to  the  imaglaauve  photographer 


The  plant  towers  rise  to  great  heights. 
some  holding  the  same  majestic  positions  iq 
the  plants  as  church  steeples  In  surrountiiug 
communities.  Kaiser's  fume-flUerlng  smoke- 
stack at  Chalmette  reaches  500  feet,  higher 
even  than  Louisiana's  State  Capitol  build- 
ing. 

The  giant  storage  drum*  that  are  part  of 
practically  every  plant  offer  their  own  inter- 
esting designs.  Some  feature  stairs  that  cir- 
cle upward  with  the  grace  of  an  antebellum 
spiral  st&lrcase.  Some  grab  attention  with 
their  bright  colors — oranges  and  pinks  that 
startle  you  In  the  nUdst  of  the  sugarcane 
green.  But  mostly  the  tanks  awe  the  pass- 
erby with  their  size  and  shapes.  They  re- 
semble kettledrum*  and  hot  dogs.  Occasion- 
ally you  run  across  a  round,  white  one  that 
will  prompt  your  son  to  say,  'Oee,  Dad 
that's  a  big  baseball." 

This  Industrial  revolution  can  be  even 
more  interesting  to  the  eye  at  night.  Every- 
where you  see  great  torches  standing  in  the 
darkness,  signaling  the  dissipation  of  stray 
gaases.  And  the  reanerles,  especially  the 
giant  Humble  one  at  Baton  Rouge,  flash 
enough  lights  through  their  intricate  de- 
signs to  resemble  combinations  of  Christmas 
trees  and  carnival  midways. 

What  brought  this  great  Influx  of  Indus- 
try   to   the   banks   of    the   Mississippi    River 
Surely.  It  was  a  combination  of  factors,  vary- 
ing  with   each   firm.     But   these  items   keep 
popping  up   In  all  discussions: 

The  area"s  unlimited  water  supply,  thanks 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  deep  wells  and  56 
inches  of  annual  ratofall. 

Louisiana'.^  position  as  the  second  largest 

producer  of  natural  gas  and  oil,  the  prime 

raw  product*!  for  the  petro-chemlcal  plants 

Nearby   sources   of   siUfur,   lime,   salt   and 

related  minerals. 

Excellent  transix>rtatlon  facilities,  par- 
ticularly via  river  barge  and  ocean-goin? 
veasels. 

Adequate    and    cooperative    labor. 
Ten  year  property  tax  exemptions  for  new 
Industry 

A  favorable  political  climate. 
An  estimated  309  billion  gallons  of  water 
flows  past  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans 
dally  According  to  a  publication  of  the 
Enjay  Chemical  Company,  this  fresh  water 
"Is  the  single  greatest  asset  the  Chemical 
Strip  offers  to  Industry  '"  EnJay  says  It  !i 
enough  water  "to  supply  several  times  the 
Industrial  water  needs  of  the  entire  nation 
Figures  show  that  Louisiana  Industry  and 
local  areas  use  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
water  the  river  Is  offering  them. 

Mineral  fuels — crude  oil,  natural  gas.  and 
natural  gas  liquids — have  been  the  spror.-; 
magnetizing  Influence  to  the  location  of  ir.- 
dustrlal  plant*  In  this  area.  Louisiana  pro- 
duces more  oil  per  square  mile  than  any 
other  state  In  the  nation,  ranking  second 
only  to  Texas  In  oil  and  gas  iiroductions  and 
oil  and  gas  reserves.  Thirteen  reflnertes 
have  a  total  crude  oil  capacity  of  82.5  000 
barrels  per  day:  when  two  additional  refln 
erlea  under  construction  are  completed  this 
capacity  will  be  upped  to  nearly  1.000, 000 
barrels 

Sulfur,  salt  and  other  minerals  are  readily 
available  on  a  big-volume  basis  to  the  area 
Large  quantities  of  sulfur  are  being  mined 
In  Southeastern  Louisiana  bordering  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  beneath  the  Oulf  U.-self 
The  vast  network  of  Inland  waterway.s.  of 
which  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  major  axii, 
covers  some  14,000  mOes  of  commercially 
navigable  routes  through  the  nation's  rich 
Interior. 

Branching  off  from  the  Mls.sl8slppl  t«  the 
east  la  the  Ohio  River  leading  on  to  Lr'ils- 
vUle.  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  Five  other 
important  rivers  branch  off  the  Ohio  giv'.ns 
access  to  cities  In  Tennessee.  Kentucky  \Vr«t 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  Pxirther  ;  r".:. 
Is  the  Illinois  River,  passing  Chicago  ind 
providing     a     route     to     the     Great     Uiies 


Branching  off  the  MlEsisslppi  to  the  west 
above  St.  Louis  is  the  Missouri  Biver,  a  route 
to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  And  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Is  being  made  navigable  to  near 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

A  12-foot-deep  Intracoastal  Waterway  sys- 
tem extends  from  New  Orleans  westward  to 
the  Mexican  border,  connecting  Mor^n  city 
and  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  and  Beaumont, 
Port  Arthur.  Galveston,  Houston.  Preeport! 
Corpus  ChrlBtl,  and  Brownsville.  Texas! 
Eastward  from  New  Orelans.  the  12-foot 
depth  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  extends 
400  miles  to  Apalachee  Bay,  Florida,  Joining 
the  lower  Mississippi  with  the  seaports  of 
Giilfport  and  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  to  Blrmlngpwrt.  near  Birming- 
ham. Alabama,  through  the  Tomblgbee- 
Black-Warrlor  system. 

New  Orleans,  the  nation "s  number  two  port 
and  Baton  Rouge,  the  nation  s  seventh,  offer 
(gateways  to  the  South  American  and  world's 
markets. 

Added  to  water  tranapcrtatlon  Is  n  network 
of  raU  and  truck  lines  that  crisscross  the 
area. 

The  expanding  population  of  Louisiana 
has  created  a  vast  reserve  of  trainable  labor 
that  has  adapted  to  the  most  sophisticated 
manufacturing  processes.  Including  that  di- 
rectly concerned  with  space  exploration 

The  ten  year  property  tax  exemption  for 
new  Industry  or  Industrial  expansions  has 
been  another  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  the  area.  Coupled  with  this  is 
a  favorable  political  clUnate.  ranked  high  on 
the  industrial  prospect's  list  of  ■'essentials." 
Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  who  has 
reaped  numerous  accolades  for  his  industry- 
hunting  work,  believes  in  that  favorable 
pf>Iltlcal  climate,  too. 

Businessmen  don't  come  In  and  invest 
money  in  a  state  where  there  is  turmoil  and 
chaos.     We've  got  to  get  along. '"  he  says 

Cogent  evidence  of  the  "getting  ajong" 
philosophy  practiced  by  tJie  McKeithen  ad- 
ministration was  in  a  '  Bllllon-doUar  Ban- 
quet" marking  the  industrial  Investment  in 
the  State  in  the  past  three  years  Too.  it  was 
a  salute  to  the  Governor  for  his  entlnislasUc 
pursuit  of  new  industrial  plants  for  Loui- 
siana. 

The  development  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  be- 
gan in  1909.  when  Humble  Oil  k  Refining 
Company  located  a  refinery  on  a  240  acre 
tract  at  Baton  Rouge.  Over  the  \-ears,  the 
refinery  developed  steadily  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  time  Todav.  the  refinery  is 
the  most  dlverBlfled  in  the  world  It  now  oc- 
"iples  more  than  2.000  acres,  employs  about 
♦  iiOti  people.  For  the  past  sevpj-al  vears,  con- 
s:.-uction  spending  has  averaged  about  $15 
million  per  year. 

.\  construction  program  now  underway  at 
Humble  will  up  production  c«p^c;ty  to  415,- 
000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  da v— the  largest 
crude  processing  capacity  In  the  world  More 
than  %l  million  of  crude  oil  is  required  for 
each  day"8  operation  of  the  refinery 

But  Louisiana's  real  chemical  revolution 
along  the  Mississippi  did  not  suirt  until  after 
World  War  II.  Even  the  Humble  refinery 
owes  most  of  its  current  size  and  equipment 
to  the  last  two  decade.-:  An  estimated  92  per 
cent  of  the  current  refinery  Investment  has 
iieen  made  in  the  post  20  years 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  began  its 
big  move  in  Louisiana  in  1946  Now  It  has 
plants  at  Baton  Rouge,  Chalmette  and 
Gramercy 

The  19608  have  brought  even  greeter  ac- 
celeraUon  of  the  chemical  Industry  along 
the  lower  Mississippi  .Six  years  ago.  Gelsmar, 
ao  miles  below  Baton  Rouge,  was  pracUcally 
unknown  Industrially  Today  It  has  nearly 
»  doaen  major  chemical  plants  and  resident* 
^  the  town  can  go  around  dropping  names 

that  sound  like  a  who"s  who  in  chemistry 

union    Carbide.    Wyandotte.    Rubicon,    U.S 
Rubber,  Borden  Chemicals,  Morton   Chemi- 


cal, Monochem,  Inc.,  Goliad  Corporation,  Un- 
ion OU,  Shell  and  Allied  Chemical. 

Taft,  Gramercy  and  Laplace  have  also 
established  themselves  as  big  names  in  chem- 
istry. Little  Convent  wUl  Join  them  when 
the  nearby  Texaco  facilities   are   completed. 

What  goes  on  in  all  of  these  chemical 
plants? 

Basically,  the  plants  break  mineral  fuels 
down  into  such  things  as  ethylene,  butadiene 
and  benzene,  which  are  prepared  for  use  in 
various  plastics,  fibers,  fertilizers  and  animal 
foods.  Most  of  the  basic  chemicals  are  sent 
outside  the  state  for  development  into  tlie 
more  exotic  fliUshed  products — bathing  suits. 
golf  balls,  stretch  pants,  polishes,  spravs  and 
hundreds  of  fancy  plastic  items  to  name  a 
few. 

Some  people,  and  particularly  Governor 
McKeithen,  are  convinced  that  the  industrial 
revolution  along  the  Mississippi  River  is  still 
in  Its  infancy.  They  point  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  available  land;  to  the  ferttllzers 
that  will  be  needed  when  the  world  begins 
feeling  a  more  acute  food  shortage:  to  the 
way  one  chemical  plant  attracts  another; 
and  to  Louisiana's  eventual  entry  into  the 
production  of  flnished  chemical  and  plastic 
products. 

For  example.  Chemical  Week  has  called  the 
lOO-mlle  stretch  "a  petro-chemlcal  spaghetti 
bowl"  because  each  new  plant  seems  to  feed 
on  existing  ones  and  to  attract  others.  Each 
seems  to  be  producing  something  its  neigh- 
bor can  use — caustic  soda,  vinyl  chloride 
monomer,  vinyl  acetate,  chlorine,  etc 

The  list  of  new  chemical  and  petro-cheml- 
cal products  grows  dally.  In  the  past  year, 
the  number  of  plants  has  incre:iscd  from 
38  to  50. 

The  State  has  about  100  natural  gas 
processing  plants.  Crude  oil  refineries  are 
hiking  their  capacity  regularly  to  handle 
the  growing  offshore  production  and  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  both  consumer  and  in- 
dustry. 

OptinUsm  flows  through  the  annual  reports 
of  these  major  chemical  companies  Listen 
to  the  executives  report  on  their  plants: 

Hooker — "The  company's  new  dlammonium 
phosphate  (DAP)  plant  at  Taft.  L<rulslana, 
began  producUon  In  April  (1965)  This 
facility  is  operating  near  peak  capacity  and 
Its  product  Is  sold  through  1966" 

Union  Carbide — "Increased  demand  for  a 
variety  of  products  based  on  peracetlc  acid 
made  it  necessary  ...  to  begin  construction 
of  a  production  unit  at  Taft  Louisiana. 
which  win  have  a  capacity  of  120  million 
pounds  per  year  of  peracetlc  acid." 

Texaco — "Toward  the  end  of  this  year  we 
will  have  on  stream  our  new  Louisiana  plant 
(at  Convent),  This  refinery  will  operate  at 
100,000  barrels  a  day  and  we'll  need  every 
barrel  of  it." 

Governor  McKeithen  has  said  the  State's 
great  industrial  expansion — particularly 
along  the  Mississippi  River — is  "the  beeln- 
nlng  of  a  new  way  of  life"  for  Louslanians. 
"We've  Just  commenced  our  greatest  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  Louisiana's  history."  he 
said.  As  1966  headed  for  a  close,  the  gov- 
ernor appeared  to  be  correct. 

The  New  Orleans  State-Item  has  called  the 
Industrial  development  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  the  Crescent  City  the  beginning  of  a 
"megalopolis,"  that  much-kicked  about  nu- 
clear-age term  for  the  merging  of  cities, 
towns  and  hamlets  into  a  single  great  super 
city. 

"Baton  Rouge.  New  Orleans.  Gonzales, 
Slldell.  Hammond,  Covington'.  Denham 
Springs  and  smaller  communities  In  between, 
such  as  Kenner,  Laplace,  Walker  and  Baker] 
are  feeling  and  showing  the  pains  of  the 
evolution." 

There  will  be  pain*  as  the  area  changes 
from  an  agricultural  and  adjusts  to  an  in- 
dustrial economy.  But  this  change,  adjust- 
ment, transition  1*  viewed  with  anticipation 
and  optlml*m  by  IiOtUslanlans. 


CLEARING  THE  AIR  ON  OZARKA 

PROGRAM 
Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmondson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
V'irginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  advise  the  House 
that  grassroots  support  is  steadily  grow- 
ing for  the  Ozarka  regional  development 
proposal  which  10  Members  of  Congress 
recently  sent  to  the  President. 

The  Ozarka  ReRional  Development 
Association,  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
has  formally  commended  the  congres- 
sional sporusors  of  the  proposal  and  has 
expressed  that  great  organization's  sup- 
port by  formal  resolution. 

The  Intertribal  Council  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  meeting  at  Arrowhead 
Lodge  on  Lake  Eufaula  in  Oklahoma, 
has  endorsed  the  proposal  and  com- 
mended its  sponsors. 

These  are  two  organizations  with 
roots  deep  in  the  Ozarka  region,  and 
their  support  is  good  news  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  interest  of  clearing  the  air  re- 
garding procedures  followed  by  the 
sponsors  prior  to  sending  the  proposal 
to  the  President.  I  am  supplying  for  the 
Record  telegrams  receivetj  today  from 
the  three  distinguished  members  of  the 
Ozarka  Commission. 

Tlie  telegrams  make  it  clear  that  con- 
sultation did  take  place  with  all  three 
and  their  comments  and  suggestions 
were  invited  prior  10  submission  of  the 
proposal. 

The  commission,  of  course,  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  formally  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  to  give 
commission  views  in  detail,  before  any 
legislation  is  acted  on  by  either  a  com- 
mittee or  the  Congress. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  President 
represents  congressional  initiative,  taken 
after  ca."eful  study  and  consultation, 
and  I  an.  proud  to  be  associated  in  its 
sponsorship. 

The  telegrams,  from  Governor  Orval 
E.  Faubus  of  Arkansas.  Governor  War- 
ren E.  Hearnes  of  Missouri,  and  High- 
way Director  Frank  Lyons  of  Oklahoma, 
follow : 

Little  Rock, 
October  18,  1966. 
Congressman  En  Edmondson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingtcm.  DC: 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  about  the 
Ozarka  program.  Congressmen  Mills  and 
Trimble  made  available  to  me  an  ou'.Ilne  of 
the  proposals  for  Implementing  the  pro- 
gram. These  plans  were  studied  by  me  and 
the  director  of  the  Arkansas  planning 
agency.  Notes  and  suggestions  were  then 
sent  to   Congressmen   Mills  and   Tkimble. 

Obval  E  FArsrs 

Jefterson  Citt.  Mo.. 

October  17,  1966. 
Congressman  Ed  Edmoi*dson, 
Houxe  Office  Buildi-ng. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  pleased  to  confirm  the  consultation 
which   took   place   with   me   concerning  the 
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Ouxka  regional  development  proposal  which 

you  and  other  Members  of  Congrea*  recom- 
Okanded  and  sent  to  President  John«on  I  re- 
call our  disctiaslon  ot  it  in  WasMnKton  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  progress  of  the  OmrkA 
re^onal  development  proijram  through  th« 
effort*  ot  the  Oongreosmen  concerned 

W\ltRCN  E    HXA«NE8. 
Governor  of  Muiouri 

OKJUkHOMA  Cmr,  OtLLA.. 

October  IB.  1968 
Hon    Eo  Edmondson, 
Membf  of  Confrresn, 
Waihinfton.  D  C 

Re  Ozarka  funding  As  you  know  we  had 
discussed  prevloosiy  your  Intent  to  submit 
a  bill  funding  Oearka  we  talked  about  $330 
million  for  highways  over  a  3-year  p«rl<xl 
speriflc  amounts  in  other  areas  were  not  dis- 
cussed nor  was  a  total  figure  When  asked  by 
the  press  I  stated  I  knew  nothing  of  the  let- 
ter which  had  been  submitted  asking  for 
funding  but  that  I  was  delighted  that  inter- 
est was  being  shown.  I  am  awar*  of  your 
great  Interest  In  the  Oe&rka  program  and  am 
grateful  you  did  take  up  the  funding  or>b- 
lem  immediately  The  needs  are  so  great 
that  any  expediting  such  as  you  have  done 
wu;  aid  In  solving  the  problem  sooner 

P  D  Ltons. 
Oklahoma  mrmb^  of  the  Ozarka  Com- 
rntssion 


PAUL  HALL  SPE.\1C3  F-QR  LABOR  IN 
SUPPORTING  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Trom  New  York  [Mr.  MitlterJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  early  in 
September  1966,  Paul  Hall,  president  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  waa 
named  by  George  Meany  as  a  delegate 
of  the  AFL-<:iO  to  attend  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  Ln  Blackpool.  England. 

In  his  address  to  that  meeting  he  most 
emphatically  indicated  labor's  support 
for  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  President  Johnson.  Including  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam.  From  his  re- 
marks, it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the 
AFI^CIO  is  positively  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  but  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam  can  be 
accomplished  only  when  the  other  side  Is 
wUling  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  peace. 
Obviously,  we  mean  by  the  other  side" 
Hanoi.  Peking,  Moscow,  Vletcong,  and 
NatlormJ  Liberation  Front,  and  all  those 
engaged  m  this  conflict 

Mr   Hall's  remarks  are  as  follows: 
AFL  CIO     Delegate     Paui.     Hall     Amnita 
Amcxican   L.ABoa  Support  or  US.  Foreign 
Policy  at  BRrrisH  Labor  Concrxbs — AFLr- 
CIO  AT  TUC 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  b«  here,  as  a 
representative  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  speak  to 
you  about  some  world-wide  problems  that 
are  of  as  much  concern  to  your  great  organi- 
zation ite  they  are  to  us 

I  am  Keenly  aware  that  the  course  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Sast  Asia  Is.  to  put  It 
mildly,  not  fully  supfKDrted  here.  To  a  lesser 
degree,  there  Is  controversy  over  this  prob- 
lem also  in  my  own  country.  In  one  sense, 
the  controversy  Is  natural  enough  In  both 
CM *■■  Por  It  Is  literally  true  that  what  la  at 
•tak*  1*  world  peace  and  human  freedom. 


Tet,  It  la  aUo  true  that  much  of  the  contro- 
versy In  both  our  countries  Is  baaed  upon  In- 
sulBcleDt  understanding  If,  in  the  next  few 
minutes.  I  can  help  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  of  our  position  on  your  part, 
then  I  will  feel  rtchly  rewarded 

Let  me  first  of  all  tell  you.  moat  emphati- 
cally, that  the  AFl^-CIO  supports  the  basic 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States— Includ- 
ing our  commitment  In  Viet  Nam 

Let  me  add  at  once,  with  equal  emphasis, 
that  the  AFI^CIO  U  absolutely  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  peace— peace  with  freedom 

There  are  some  who  find  trouble  accommo- 
dating theae  positions  But  I  assure  you. 
they  are  perfectly  consistent  In  our  eyes,  and, 
we  believe,  in  the  light  of  history 

The  AFU-CIO — or  at  that  time,  the  AFL 
and  most  of  the  old  CIO— was  ahead  of  the 
United  States  government  In  oppoatng  the 
appeasement  of  Hitler  that  reached  Its  climax 
at  Munich 

We  were  against  dlcUitorshlp  In  any  form 
We  were  against  the  subjugation  of  free  peo- 
ples, whether  by  subversion  or  by  force  of 
arms. 

That  was  our  position  then:  that  is  our 
poaltlon  now. 

We  do  not  think  It  matters  at  all  whether 
a  dictatorship  calls  Itself  fasclfit.  or  the  'dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat." 

We  do  not  think  It  matters  at  all  whether 
the  people  marked  for  subjugation  and  slav- 
ery are  Poles  or  Czechs  or  Dutch,  on  the  one 
hand — or  Koreans  or  Indonesians  or  Viet- 
namese, on  the  other. 

We  are  against  subjugation  and  enslave- 
ment, any  time,  anywhere,  of  anyone. 

But,  I  repeat,  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  are  for 
j>eace 

We  are  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Viet 
Nam.  This  Is  the  settlement  which  the 
United  States  government  has  sought  to 
bring  about  through  negotiations.  Your 
government,  as  co-chairman  with  the  Soviet 
government,  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  has 
made  many  efforts  to  have  It  reconvened  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  present  conflict.  But  these  etTorts 
were  fruitless,  because  Moscow  would  not  do 
a  thing  to  get  the  problem  to  the  conference 
table.  We,  like  you,  believe  In  negotiated 
settlements.  But  it  takes  two  sides  to  nego- 
tiate.   And  the  alternative  Is  a  strike. 

The  United  States  has  been  forced  on 
strike.  If  you  will,  on  the  Issue  of  reftiaal  to 
bargain.  This  Is  no  more  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion than  a  strike  of  workers  against  an 
employer  who  refuses  to  deal  with  them. 

There  are  not  many  employers  In  Great 
Britain,  I  understand,  against  whom  such 
a  charge  could  be  made — if.  Indeed,  there  are 
any  at  all.  We  sllU  have  a  few  of  them  in 
the  United  States.  And  unfortunately,  there 
are  still  governments  In  the  world — par- 
ticularly dictatorships — which  are  equally 
opposed  to  coming  to  the  bargaining  table. 

All  of  us  In  the  United  States  most 
earnestly  want  an  early  end  to  this  conflict. 
But  It  must  come  through  an  honorable 
settlement,  under  which  both  tides  can  live 
In  peace. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I  am  frankly 
bewildered  by  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Viet  Cong  terrorists  represent  the  will  of  the 
people  In  South  Viet  Nam.  It  Is  the  South 
Viet  Nam  leaders  who  are  proposing  an  elec- 
tion; It  Is  the  communists  who  are  trying  to 
sabotage  It.  If  the  communists  really  be- 
lieved they  had  a  majority  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  they  should  welcome  a  vote,  even  under 
restrictive  rules  Let  none  forget  that  no- 
where have  communists  ever  come  to  power 
through  free  elections. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  a  South  Vietnamese 
election  would  conform  to  the  democratic 
practices  which  prevail  In  our  two  countries 
fully  But  It  would  come  as  close  as  a 
beleaguered  people,  inexperienced  In  the 
democratic    process,    could    be    expected    to 
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achieve.  And  surely  It  would  be  better  iha_'. 
thoss  societies — Including  North  Viet  Nam— 
where  no  free  or  even  semi -free  elections  of 
any  kind  have  ever  been  held. 

Suppose  the  threat  from  outside  is  ellm; 
nated.     Suppose  that  South  Viet  Nam  Is  lelt 
alone 

I  assure  you,  the  United  States  would  not 
neglect  this  needy,  developing  nation  any 
more  than  It  neglected  to  help  the  war-torn 
nations  of  Eiirope  after  World  War  II.  With 
generous  American  assistance,  as  pledged  bv 
President  Johnson,  there  could  be  an  eci 
nonUc  flowering  In  Southeast  Asia  which 
would  be  without  precedent,  and  that  could 
change  the  whole  course  of  the  world. 

This  process  Is  underway,  all  too  slow: 
among  other  peoples  and  on  other  con;: 
nents.  It  Is  even  under  way,  under  the  mi  ^• 
dlfBcult  circumstances.  In  South  Viet  Nan 
Some  of  you  may  have  reservations  abou- 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  In  other 
respects,  but  I  think  I  can  say  this  for  my 
country:  For  nearly  half  a  century,  at  least 
a*  far  back  as  the  days  following  the  first 
war,  the  American  i>eople  and  the  American 
government  have  recognized  that  freedom 
and  democracy  tend  to  flourish  best  on  full 
stomachs,  on  a  tolerable  present  and  a  hope- 
ful future — except,  as  In  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia whose  democracy  was  8ubvert«l  and 
destroyed  by  a  fifth  column  backed  bv 
Russian    military    threats   and    pressures. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  wholly  Is  accord  with  th:. 
policy,  and  seeks  to  further  It  in  many  wi\f- 
Our  chief  function  has  been  to  assist,  as  be.--- 
we  can.  the  formation  and  growth  of  free 
democratic  trade  union  movements  In  ever-, 
nation  where  this  Is  possible.  We  have  donr 
this  through  the  ICFTU  and.  on  our  owr. 
where  necessary. 

We  flrmly  believe  that  a  free,  democrati 
trade  umon  movement,  not  dominated  bv 
government,  is  essential  to  a  fTee  and  stabii: 
society  Where  such  a  movement  exist? 
there  can  be  no  dictators,  of  the  so-called  left 
or  of  the  right  Where  such  a  movement  is 
forbidden,  freedom  Is  forbidden,  too. 

We  have  learned  that  building  the  fre* 
Institutions  and  the  economic  strength  or 
other  democracies  Is  a  practical  matter^a 
practical  weapon  In  the  struggle  of  the  free 
world  against  totalitarianism.  We  have 
learned  that  what  helps  other  free  nations  of 
what  helps  new  nations  to  be  free.  Is  also 
helpful  to  us. 

We  think  It  is.  And  make  no  apologies 
for  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  note  that  we  In  the 
United  States  are  quite  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic dlfflcuUles  with  which  you  In  the 
United  Kingdom  are  faced.  It  Is  not  my  part 
to  comment  on  either  the  difficulties  or  the 
projxjsed  solutions.  I  do  want  to  leave  you 
with  those  thoughts: 

First,  gifted  by  the  perspective  of  distance. 
Just  as  you  are  gifted  by  the  perspective  of 
history,  I  take  liberty  of  reminding  you  that 
this  is  by  no  means  your  first  economic  crisis 
You  have  survived  the  others,  and  you  will 
survive  this  one  as  well. 

We  of  the  American  trade  union  movement 
dont  go  along  with  those  who  talk  so  much 
about  the  stagnation  of  Britain.  God  sivve 
us  from  the  economic  experts — at  least  from 
most  of  them.  History  does  not  show  a 
single  case  In  which  a  nation  has  gone  down 
because  Its  standard  of  living  haa  been  rising, 
because  Its  working  people  have  gotten  a 
more  Just  share  of  what  they  produced  We 
of  American  labor  do  not  believe  that  rising 
domestic  consumption  ruins  a  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  export  In  fact.  British  export  sales 
rose  last  year  by  7  percent  and  today  you  are 
touching  a  9  percent  Increase  for  this  year 
For  the  great  mass  of  people,  the  problem  U 
not  living  beyond  their  income,  but  getting 
an  income  on  which  they  can  live.  In  com- 
parative comfort.  In  our  high-priced  affluent 
society.  I  know  this  is  true  even  In  proeper- 
ouB  America.     We  are  for  the  health  of  th« 


Pound  and  the  Dollar,  but  the  experts  should 
know  that,  without  a  healthy  population, 
the  currency  can't  be  worth  much  for  long 

Every  great  nation  has  its  hour  or  gre.tt 
difficulties.  It's  not  the  hour,  but  the  people 
meeting  the  hour,  that  is  decisive.  We  both 
have  had  difficult  hours  and  have  been  help- 
ful to  each  other.  You  can  count  on  us  to- 
day. Just  as  you  did  In  the  days  of  Ernest 
Bevln  and  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  when  American 
labor  took  the  lead  In  rallying  our  country  for 
their  appeal  for  assistance  In  meeting  diffi- 
culties. 

Second — and  as  you  quite  understand,  I 
spe.ak  as  one  American,  I  think  as  a  typical 
.\merlcan  in  viewpoint,  and  not  as  an  official 
of  any  kind— you  can  be  sure  that  if  your 
difficulties  multiply  despite  all  your  efforts, 
hope  Is  not  lost.  You  will  find  the  United 
SUtes  ready  to  help  in  this  crisis,  ae  In  e.xrller 
ones. 

To  me,  the  bond  between  our  countries  and 
our  labor  movements  has  been  forged  out  of 
shared  history,  shared  principles  ajid  shared 
perils.  For  you  and  for  us,  our  Ideals  and 
vit-il  Interests  are  basically  the  same,  though 
we  may,  on  occasion,  differ  on  how  to  imple- 
ment them.  And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
bring  to  you  the  warmest  best  wlslies  of  the 
.\PL-CIO,  Its  President  George  Meanv.  and 
Its  Executive  Council  for  your  historic  Con- 
gress being  fruitful  In  ir.;  deliberations  and 
ieclslons. 


this  investigation,  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  continue  to  follow 
this  matter  with  great  interest,  and  I 
personally  look  forward  to  reviewing  the 
Commission's  report,  particularly  that 
portion  dealing  with  the  competitive  im- 
pact of  the  marketing  and  pricing  prac- 
tices used  by  companies  engaged  in  sell- 
ing export  tile  to  and  in  this  countH''. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERAMIC  TILE 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  S;)eak€T.  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
•rem  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
:ils  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
.md  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
tinue to  have  a  great  interest  in  the  U.S, 
ceramic  tile  industry.  There  are  very 
Important  tile  producers  in  Texas,  one 
of  which  is  located  in  my  district.  This 
Industry  is  made  up  of  small  manufac- 
turers scattered  across  the  country  In 
States  such  as  California,  Ohio,  Florida, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Alleged 
unfair  trade  practices  in  the  importa- 
tion of  tile  into  the  United  States  have 
caused  many  firms  to  lo.sc  business,  ad- 
versely affecting  our  balance-of-pay- 
raents  situation,  and  even  forcing  sev- 
eral companies  to  close  their  doors,  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  on  October 
10,  1966,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  conduct 
an  investigation  pursuant  to  section  332 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re.spect  to 
ceramic  tile. 

This  significant  action  offers  a  belea- 
guered Industry  suffering  from  a  variety 
of  alleged  unlawful  acts  [perpetrated  by 
foreign  importers,  distributors,  and  rep- 
resentatives, an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  the  merits  of  its  case. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  especially 
qualified  to  undertake  such  an  economic 
Investigation  since  it  po.sse.sses  broad  in- 
vestigative powers.  Including  the  right 
to  subpena  evidence,  both  documentary 
and  testimonial,  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  act  promptly  In  conducting 


AMERICAN  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD 
Mr.  JENNINGS.     Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in   the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House,  Hou.se 
Concurrent   Resolution    1027,    and    even 
though  we  are  In  the  closms;   days  of 
Congress  and  action  on  the  measure  this 
session  Is  unlikely,  due  to  the  importance 
of  the  matter  I  would  like  respectfully  to 
call  the  resolution  to  the  attention  of'my 
colleagues. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  1027 
simply  resolves  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  assure  recipro- 
cal and  equal  business  and  investment 
opportunities,  should  apply  to  the  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  seeking  to  do 
business  in  the  United  States,  through 
such  agencies  sis  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, restrictions,  regulations,  and  limi- 
tations feasibly  comparable  to  tho.^e  im- 
posed on  citizens  and  business  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  such  countries. 
If  the  President  finds  that  he  lacks  au- 
thority for  any  such  action  which  he 
deems  appropriate,  he  shall  so  inform 
the  Congress. 

I  have  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  watched  the  effort  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  a  parallel  and  growing  effort 
by  private  American  business— some- 
times in  cooperation  with  Government 
and  in  many  cases  Independently— to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  emerging  nations  through  Ameri- 
can investment  in  modern  industrial 
operations  so  greatly  needed  overseas. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  the  low  num- 
bers of  proposed  ventures  that  have  ac- 
tually come  to  fruition  and  again— and 
even  more  so — at  the  number  of  those 
actually  tried  that  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, particularly  In  the  areas  where 
they  were  the  most  needed  to  give  more 
employment,  to  provide  more  efScient 
products,  generally  to  help  the  emerging 
population — through  the  medium  of 
American  capital  resources  and  through 
American  technology  and  everyday 
know-how — to  help  themselves  to  better 
things. 

Particularly  again,  I  have  noted  this 
situation  as  it  pertains  to  agriculture 
and  agricultural  products,  processing, 
marketing,  and  so  forth. 

As  one  vitally  interested  in  agriculture, 
and  as  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  have  often 
asked,  "Why  do  not  some  of  our  great 
companies  go  over  there  and  build — for 
instance — a  high-protein  food  producing 


factorj-  or  a  fertilizer  factory  or  a  well- 
digging  machinery  factor>-  or  a  pump 
factory  to  give  the  irrigation  necessary 
to  better  and  bigger  crops?" 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  such  overseas  invest- 
ment, offers  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
preliminary  studies  overseas — feasibility 
studies — for  proposed  ventures.  This  is 
if  after  careful  study,  the  prospect  in- 
vestor finds  it  impractical  to  proceed  with 
the  operation. 

It  would  amaze  all  of  you  to  know- 
how  many  of  these  "one-halfs"  our  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  simply  because  what 
seemed  to  have  been  feasible  operations 
turned  out  after  overseas  investigation 
to  have  been  highly  impractical  and  in 
many  cases  impractical  because  of  local 
business  practices  or  actual  govern- 
mental restrictions  or  regulations  that 
prohibited  or  at  least  failed  to  offer  the 
foreign  investor  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  with  domestic  operations. 

Sometimes  business  cartels  refuse  to 
allow  release  of  needed  raw  materials, 
sometimes  GoveiTiment  regulations  on 
financing  prevent  the  American  investor 
from  controlling  his  investment,  some- 
times actually  preventing  a  reasonable 
return  of  profit  to  parent  company  stock- 
holders while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
domestic  investors  retun:is  of  many  times 
that  amount. 

In  other  words,  American  capital 
abroad  ofttimes  gets  short  shrift  while 
foreign  capital  at  work  in  America  gets 
an  even  shake,  under  our  free  enterprise 
system,  with  our  American  capital. 

There  have  been  cases  where  Ameri- 
can industry,  seeking  raw  materials 
abroad,  has  been  threatened  to  be  or 
actually  has  been  deprived  of  needed 
materials,  while  the  denying  cartels  have 
come  to  America,  set  up  competing  In- 
dustries under  low-tax  inducements  and 
are  today  enjoying  equal  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  market  here. 

It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  in 
many  countries  abroad  there  are  heavy 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  domestic 
currencies — to  such  extent  that  many 
motion  picture  distributors,  unable  to 
bring  home  his  profits  from  overseas 
showings,  has  cut  his  production  here 
and  made  films  abroad  with  the  im- 
pounded capital  and  has  brought  these 
films  to  America  and  shown  them  here 
in  order  to  get  his  investment  and  profits 
in  u.sable  form. 

What,  for  instance,  would  It  have 
meant  to  thousands  of  extras  in  Holly- 
wood, to  cameramen,  film  cutters,  as- 
semblers, to  the  great  horde  of  merchants 
from  whom  these  workers  could  have 
bought  merchandise,  had  the  $30  million 
"Anthony  and  Cleopatra"  epic  been 
made  in  America  instead  of  overseas? 

How  can  an  American  investor  hope 
to  build  a  solid  industry  abroad  when, 
for  instance,  government  regulation  In- 
sists that  his  company  be  51-percent 
controlled  by  domestic  interests,  interest 
which  may  demand  immediate  distribu- 
tion of  profits  and  leave  little  or  none  for 
the  "plowing  back"  that  every  American 
businessman  knows  is  vital  to  success? 

How  can  an  American  businessman's 
operational     know-how    possibly     work 
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abroad  when  he  Is  prevented  from  utiliz- 
ing his  financial  know-how? 

I  would  not  ar?ue  that  in  many  cases — 
from  their  point  of  view — that  some  of 
the  rei{ulations  applied  in  foreign  mar- 
kets may  seem  to  their  people  to  have 
validity,  but  I  am  sure  that,  were  such 
regulations  applied  here  to  operations  of 
their  national.s.  their  feelings  might  soon 
begin  to  change 

We  in  America,  through  our  foreign 
aid  operations,  throu*<h  the  World  Bank, 
through  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
in  loans  and  srrants.  are  underglrdini?  the 
foreign  economies,  actually  making  it 
possible  for  the  foreign  businessman  to 
make  a  profit  in  his  business  in  his  home- 
land. 

Now.  where  do  all  those  American  mil- 
lions, actually  billions,  come  from? 

To  no  small  extent  they  come  from 
taxes  not  only  on  large  corporations  but 
upon  businesses  of  all  sizes  and  sorts. 

If,  in  honesty,  we  will  tax  our  business 
community  for  such  purpose,  we  should 
try,  at  least,  to  assure  the  American  busi- 
nessman equal  opportunity  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  businessman  there 
whose  pfrort.<;  are  made  possible  to  such 
an  appreciable  degree  by  our  American 
businessman's  dollars. 

To  this  end.  yet  with  every  thought  to 
its  most  careful  and  reasonable  applica- 
tion, I  have  Introduced  this  resolution 
which,  I  hope,  not  only  will  aid  American 
Investment  abroad  but  which  also  could 
help  bring  better  times  through  better 
business  practices  to  our  neighbors  over- 
sea3. 


CONSERVATION,  LAND  USE  AND 
RECREATION 

Mr  JENNIN06  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
ananimoiiB  conaent  that  the  ttentleman 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Natcher  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
should  like  '.o  draw  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  fact  that  a  national  confer- 
ence on  State  parks  is  today  being  held  in 
my  home  State  Appropriately  this  con- 
ference IS  being  held  at  Kentucky  Dam 
Village  State  Park. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  this  national 
conference  is  Don  Williams,  the  able 
Admini.strator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  The  subject  of  his  address  is 
"Conservation,  Land  Use  and  Recrea- 
tion." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  House  Subcommittee  for 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Each  year 
Don  Williams  comes  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  Justifies  the  appropriations 
we  make  for  the  work  of  Soil  Consen-a- 
tlon  Service  I  personally  believe  tliat 
our  Sol!  Conservation  Service  is  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  our  present- 
day  Oovemment 

This  agency  has  growm  tremendou.ily 
in  stature  under  tX)n  Wllliam.s'  leader- 
ship.    Over  the  years  I  have  developed  a 


very  high  respect  for  his  abihty,  his 
honesty,  and  his  judgment  These  quali- 
ties of  this  fine  Administrator  aigaln 
stand  out  in  the  address  which  he  gave 
today  at  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  full  text  of  his  address  print- 
ed in  the  Record  The  address  is  as 
follows : 
CoNscmvATiON,    Land    Usb    and    Recreation 

lRem*rk»  by  D   A    WUllama,  Administrator. 
Sou  Con*ervaUon  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  National  Conference  on 
Bute  ParlLs,  Kentucky  Dam  Village  State 
Park,  Ky  ,  October  19.  19M) 
I'm  happy  to  be  here  today  for  the  National 
Conference    on    State    Parka    to   discuss    the 
relationship  of  loll  and   water  conservation 
and  watershed  protection  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion 

Soil  and  water  conservation,  as  we  see  It. 
means  using  land  within  its  capability  and 
for  a  suitable  purpose — suitable  for  both  the 
land  and  the  pe«:>ple  Involved 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  a  valid  and  In- 
creasingly important  use  for  many  land 
areas  For  certain  landowners  it  may  be  a 
better  use  than  any  other  use.  When  this 
la  true,  the  Job  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  to  help  t>oth  Individuals  and  or- 
gaiUzatlons  to  develop  It  for  that  lise  SC8 
help  and  reeponsibllttles  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion He  In  three  major  areas 

Numt)er  1,  we  collect  basic  data  about  the 
non-federal  land  and  water  resources  that 
provide  the  recreation,  as  well  as  current  rec- 
reation faclllUea  now  on  the  land 

Number  2.  we  appraise  the  potential  of 
our  natural  resources  for  future  recreation 
development. 

Number  3.  we  give  technical  and  cost-shar- 
ing aid  to  local  and  State  groups  that  plan 
and  develop  the  projects. 

Let's  look  at  these  three  areas  and  see 
where  our  help  and  your  interests  meet 

For  many  years  the  SOS  has  coUected  basic 
land  and  water  Information  for  farmers  and 
other  landowners  Much  of  that  same  In- 
formation, when  interpreted,  can  also  be 
used  by  recreation  Interests 

The  soil  surrey  la  the  key  tool  on  land 
Information.  Soil  surveys  can  tell  you  which 
soils  are  suitable  for  sanitary  facilities: 
which  soils  will  grow  grass  and  trees  for 
picnic  grounds:  which  land  areas  may  have 
flash  floods  and  be  dangerous  for  camp 
grounds,  and  so  on 

Soils  are  much  like  people  Sotne  of  us 
make  good  lawyers  but  poor  taxi  drivers,  and 
vice  versa  Almost  all  soils  are  good  for  some 
use.  but  poor  for  others.  Soil  surveys  classify 
the  "Job  skills"  of  different  areas  so  that 
you.  as  a  land  user,  can  "hire"  your  land 
for  the  right  Job 

Why  fight  the  land,  when  a  little  coopera- 
tion with  Nature  will  save  you  time  and 
money? 

For  example,  a  town  near  the  city  of  De- 
troit paid  t200.000  In  avoidable  costs  when 
Its  new  water  main  was  built  across  800 
feet  of  deep  peat — which  is  the  wrong  "Job" 
for  peat  soli,  I  assure  youf  A  soil  survey 
showed  a  better  and  cheaper  route 

A  school  board  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 
paid  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  than 
necessary  because  It  dtoae  a  buUdlng  site 
with  the  wrong  soils  for  such  use  A  fa- 
vormbie  area  was  only  600  feet  away 

A  developer  In  Long  Grove,  nilDols,  had 
plans  for  a  large  golf  course,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  expensive  homes  But  he 
checked  the  soil  maps  flrst,  and  found  his 
golf  fairways  were  planned  on  excellent  hous- 
ing sites,  while  his  homes  were  planned  for 
areas  where  the  basements  would  flood  and  he 
would  face  serious  structural  support  prob- 
lems The  developer  rearranged  his  plans, 
and  probably  saved  thoiasands  of  dollars  In 
future  repair  coBts. 


It  pays  to  pay  attention  to  the  land!  And, 
since  there  are  over  70,000  different  kinds 
of  soil  In  this  country  alone.  It  pays  to  get 
an  expert's  advice  before  the  bulldozer  gets 
on  the  Job. 

About  45  percent  of  the  continental  United 
States  has  been  soil  mapped  Tlie  maps,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Interpret  them  cor- 
rectly, are  available  at  your  nearest  Soi; 
Conservation  Service  office. 

In  addition  to  soil  studies,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  does  watershed  planning 
work  and  participates  In  river  basin  surveys 
I  want  to  say  more  about  watershed  pro;. 
ects  later,  when  I  describe  on-site  aselstam  e 
For  now.  let  me  simply  point  out  that  we  do 
have  extensive  information  on  our  upstream 
watersheds,  and  their  potential  for  varlou 
developments. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  Nation's  su. 
and  water  conservation  districts  to  compi.t 
a  State- by -Slate  Inventory  of  current  out- 
door recreation  developments  particularly  on 
private  lands.  The  Inventory  shows  the  lo- 
cation, size,  and  number  of  vacation  farm.'; 
golf  courses,  flfhln^  ponds,  and  so  on.  Tr;> 
Inventory  Is  complete  In  over  40  States,  ai.a 
nearly  finished  In  the  rest.  Twenty-six  States 
have  published  summaries.  Copies  are  avail- 
able from  the  State  Association  or  Soil  Con- 
servation District  Supervisors.  The  title  ;s 
"The  Inventtjry  of  Existing  Outdoor  Becre.i- 
tlon  Enterprises  and  Activities." 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  clarify  one  point 
Soil  and  water  conservation  districts  are  not 
part  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  They're 
local  units  of  self-government.  We  cooper,ite 
closely  with  them  in  doing  our  mutual  con- 
servation Jobs.  In  appraising  the  potential 
of  natural  resources  for  future  recreation 
development  the  SCS  cooperates  with  conser- 
vation districts  and  other  Federal  and  Slate 
and    local    agencies. 

A  technical  task  force,  under  our  agency's 
leadership,  has  develoi>ed  a  method  for  ap- 
praising the  recreation  potential  of  different 
areas  This  new  technique  was  thoroughlv 
tested  for  a  year,  and  put  Into  field  use  Just 
a  few  months  ago  It's  rather  detailed,  but 
here  are  the  general  outlines : 

First,  a  local  appraisal  team  considers  12 
different  kinds  of  recreation  enterprises,  and 
determines  those  suitable  for  their  arra 
These  may  be  vacation  cabins,  camp  grounds, 
flahing,  golf,  hunting,  riding,  water  or  winter 
sports  This  list  Is  not  all-inclusive,  of 
course. 

The  appraisal  team  then  Identifies  the  key 
elements  In  each  type  of  enterprise.  For  ex- 
ample, climate,  scenery,  historical  areas,  soil 
and  water  characteristics,  population,  and  so 
on.  These  and  other  factors  aire  weighted 
depending  on  their  relative  Importance 
Then  the  potential  recreation  development 
Is  scored,  and  narrative  summary  of  the  re- 
sult Is  prepared. 

TTie  summary  will  give  specific  Informa- 
tion on  what  type  of  recreation  actlviilM 
appear  most  feasible  for  future  development 
Wb  believe  that  this  wide-gauge  appraisal 
win  put  future  recreational  developments  on 
a  firmer  footing,  and  should  lead  to  more  el- 
flciect  use  of  our  land  and  water  resource* 
at  a  local  level. 

The  appraisal  group  consists  of  4  to  10 
knowledgeable  persons  on  the  local  land  and 
water  resources,  the  past  history  of  recrea- 
tional enterprlsea,  population,  and  so  on 
Training  on  the  appr&lsal  procedure  was 
given  this  summer,  at  several  workshop)*.  a:.(1 
further  training  at  State  and  local  levelJ, 
under  SCS  leadership,  will  continue. 

This  new  ■recreation-potentlal-scorebodrd" 
system  only  began  this  fall.  We  hope  t.'i.it 
11  to  12  hundred  counties  can  appraise  their 
potential  in  the  next  two  years.  When  the 
summaries  are  finished,  they'll  be  available 
at  the  State  or  local  offices  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  or  the  Elxtenslon  Service 


:  have  said  that  SCS  Is  Involved  In  out- 
door recreation  through  providing  basic  land 
and  water  and  recreation  data,  and  by  ap- 
praising the  recreation  potential  of  "  land 
are.is.  The  third  type  of  asslst:mce  is-  on- 
site  help  In  using  our  land  and  w;uer  re- 
sources for  recreation. 

During  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  we  gave 
wchnlcal  aid  to  more  than  34  700  rural  land- 
jwners  who  developed  skiing,  swimming, 
punting  or  similar  project-s  on  privately 
owned  land.  This  aid  Includes  advice  as  to 
whether  their  land  Is  suitable  for  recreation 
use:  help  In  laying  out  ponds,  hunting  areas 
ind  so  on,  and  supplying  copies  of  stand- 
ard designs  for  some  facilities  We  do  not 
give  financial  help  to  these  Individuals,  but 
we  notify  them  of  available  sources.  Cost 
sharing  and  loans  are  sometimes  possible. 
'jr  example,  through  other  Department  of 
\grlculture  programs 

Most  farmers  who  convert  part  of  their 
land  to  recreation  have  had  previous  experi- 
ence In  regular  farm  conservation  work. 
They  know  that  Irrigation  or  stock  water- 
ing ponds  can  also  be  used  for  water  sports 
'A'ater  management  systems  for  crops  make 
ind  usable  for  other  purposes  as  well,  and 
Irrigation  keeps  everything  gretn.  Including 
golf  courses.  I  point  these  out  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  land  management  we've  de- 
veloped for  farming  are  very  often  the  same 
ihen  the  "crop"  on  the  land  Is  recreation. 
Of  course,  a  successful  recreation  enter- 
prise requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  land 
and  water.  The  successful  operator  needs 
good  management  and  marketing  skills.  We 
urge  private  landowners  considering  the 
business  to  consider  all  the  factors,  and  to 
get  the  best  help  they  can. 

Recreation  facilities  on  privately  owned 
.ands  will  be  needed  more  and  more  In  the 
coming  years  to  supplement  public  facilities. 
Our  p<^ulatlon  is  growing  and  so  Is  our 
leisure  time  The  demand  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation Is  expected  to  double  In  the  next  ten 
ears,  and  to  triple  by  the  year  2000. 
Going  from  Individual  to  group-sponsored 
.'ecreatlon  programs,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  Federal  leadership  in  small 
xatershed  developments.  Small  watersheds 
^■e  natural  drainage  areas  of  250  000  acres 
^JI  less.  All  SCS-asslsted  developments  in- 
clude flood  prevention  measures,  and  many 
of  them  also  Improve  agricultural  or  munici- 
pal water  supplies,  provide  for  recreation  and 
other  purposes. 

Small  watershed  projects  are  initiated, 
planned  and  partially  paid  for  by  local 
sponsors  We  give  technical  and  financial 
help  The  Federal  Government  under  law 
pays  100  percent  of  the  costs  for  flood  pre- 
vention structures,  and  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  for  recreation  features  These 
recreation  coete  Include  land,  facilities  for 
providing  water  storage  and  the  construction 
of  basic  shoreslde  facilities. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  worked 
with  more  than  750  small  watershed  projects 
"tiich  are  authorized  for  operations  asstst- 
ance  One-hundred -fourteen  recreation  de- 
■'elopments  have  been  approved  for  opera- 
tions, and  another  68  development.';  are  In 
the  planning  or  preliminary  approval  stage, 
to  30  more  projects,  we  are  cost-sharing  so 
»»ter  storage  can  be  enlarged  for  recreation 
use. 

Although  recreation  is  your  primary  in- 
•^rest  in  watershed  projects.  I  should  Uke  to 
mention  other  economic  benefits  Bv  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1966.  watershed  projects  had 
accounted  for  more  than  500  new  businesses 
employing  nearly  10-thousand  people.  Flood- 
•'ree  areas  and  good  supplies  of  municipal 
Tater  are  a  big  advantage  to  any  area. 

As  an  example,  there's  the  'Mud  River 
^atershed  deve  opment  In  Logan  County, 
Kentucky.  It's  designed  for  flood  prevention! 
municipal  water  supply,  and  recreation 
^  Benefits  to  date  Include  several  new  in- 
dustries,   and   officials   are    now    negotiating 
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for   another   company    that    will    employ    a 
thousand  workers. 

Flood  damage  In  the  Mud  River  watershed 
has  abated,  and  soil  conservation  practices 
on  farms  Increased  more  than  200  percent 
This  resulted  la  more  livestock  farming 
which  In  turn  will  add  an  estimated  four 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  income  of  Logan 
County.  This  Is  not  our  estimate  bv  the 
way.  but  comes  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

The  recreation  part  of  the  Mud  River  Wa- 
tershed project  Is  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
sources. One  reservoir  is  an  a26-acre  lake 
There's  a  300-acre  State  park  with  swim- 
ming, fishing,  boating,  water  skiing,  hiking 
picnicking  and  camping.  An  e.stimated  half 
million  visitors  annually  enjoy  themselves 
and  add  to  the  local  economy. 

In  addition,  the  Mud  River  development 
has  spurred  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  lake- 
shore  lots,  and  the  building  of  a  sportsman's 
lodge,  30  miles  of  pubhc  roads,  a  bridge 
and  electricity  and  telephone  lines. 

Mud  River  Is  not  a  hand-picked  case 
Similar  benefits  can  be  cited  for  nearly  every 
small  watershed  project  far  enough"  along 
to  be  effective.  Local  people  are  very  en- 
thusiastic. State  and  local  financial  aid 
nationwide.  Jumped  from  about  i»60.600  In 
1956  to  over  $3,715,000  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  other  words.  State  and  local  sup- 
port Increased  more  than  6, IOC  percent. 

Local  sponsors  own  the  structures  that 
are  built,  and  can  charge  user  fees  for 
maintenance  and  operating  costs.  A  few 
general  policies  must  be  agreed  to  when  the 
Federal  government  cost  shares.  For  ex- 
ample, any  recreational  activities  created 
must  be  available  to  the  public,  and  there 
must  be  at  least  one  access  road 

Small  watershed  projects  combine  flood 
prevention  dams  and  conservation  treat- 
ment of  the  land  In  the  watershed— a  new 
and  complete  approach  to  "upstream  engi- 
neering." 

The  Sou  Conservation  Servlce'.s  role  in  the 
outdoor  recreation  field  includes  Federal 
leadership  for  26  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects.  These  projects  gen- 
erally cover  a  natural  resource  area-  maybe 
one  to  four  million  acres.  Their  goals  are 
to  Increase  economic  opportunities  through 
natural  resource  development  and  manage- 
ment and  through  general  communitv  im- 
provements, Including  recreation 

There  Is  an  RC&D  project  near  here  in 
the  Tradewater  River  Area  (counties  of  Cald- 
well.  Christian,  Crittenden,  Hopkins,  Union 
and  Webster).  Local  sponsors  expect  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  20  million  dollars  in  the 
next  15  years.  Small  watershed  projects  will 
Include  40  percent  of  the  area,  and  will  in- 
volve recreation  developments.  We  are  giv- 
ing technical  and  financial  aid. 

So.  to  recap  briefly:  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice activities  assist  outdoor  recreation  proj- 
ects in  three  ways.  We  collect  basic  data  on 
our  land  and  water  resources  and  current 
recreation  facilities.  We  are  beginning  to 
appraise  the  potential  of  our  private-land 
outdoor  resources  for  possible  recreation  use 
And  we  give  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance, within  our  authorization,  to  individ- 
uals and  organizations  In  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation fields,  especially  through  the  small 
watershed  program. 

The  fact  that  outdoor  recreation  demands 
may  double  In  the  next  ten  years  is  startling 
when  you  see  how  crowded  our  parks  and 
camping  areas  are  right  now,  even  in  the 
"wide  open  spaces"  out  West. 

Yosemlte  Park,  California,  for  ln.stance.  re- 
ports that  over  54.000  people  tried  to  crowd 
into  the  park  last  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
Campers  sometimes  have  to  wait  days  for  a 
spot  near  Glacier  Point.  Yosemlte  "offlclals 
have  all  the  problems  of  a  city— crime,  sew- 
age disposal   dlfflculUes.   bumper-to-bumper 


traffic  and  even  smog  from  the  thousands  of 
campfires. 

At  Grand  Canyon.  Arizona.  15,000  tourists 
a  day  pour  in.  There  were  1,700.000  visitors 
last  year,  and  the  last  statement  I  saw  said 
the  figure  was  running  18  percent  higher  this 
year. 

I  remember  someone  telling  me  of  riding 
down  the  Grand  Canyon  trail  19  vears  ago 
on  muleback.  They  were  halfway  down  when 
a  lady  In  the  party  of  eight  became  ill.  They 
had  to  stay  do'wn  four  extra  hours — until  she 
was  better— because  no  one  passed  them  on 
the  trail  all  that  time  and  they  couldn't  go 
back  without  a  guide. 

I  haven't  been  to  the  Canyon  recently,  but 
I  suppose  that  narrow  mule  trail  is  now  an 
8  lane  superpath,  with  helicopters  overhead 
directing  traffic  and  snack  bars  around  every 
other  bend! 

Yes,  the  "wide  open  spaces"  are  a  lot  nar- 
rower now.  But  bigger  National  Parks  in 
isolated  areas  out  West  are  not  the  only 
answer.  What  we  need  even  more,  especially 
in  the  East,  are  recreation  spots  close  enough 
to  towns  and  cities  that  people  can  reach 
them  for  Sunday  outings.  We  need  more 
developments  in  community-size  watersheds 
and  on  land  near  to  cities,  which  is  generally 
either  farmland  or  state  and  local  parks. 

Recreation  for  urban  people  Is  not  a  new 
need.     But  it  has  a  new  urgency. 

Forty  years  ago,  there  were  fewer  Ameri- 
cans, smaller  cities  and  more  open  space 
Town  and  city  children  could  play  on  the 
vacant  lot  next  door.  Today,  that  vacant 
lot  is  an  11 -story  apartment  building  The 
empty  alley  used  for  baseball  Is  an  8-lane 
freeway.  The  big  lot  on  the  edge  of  town 
where  they  went  horseback  riding  became  a 
suburb  long  ago.  The  old  swimming  hole  Is 
polluted  by  city  sewage.  The  woods  for 
hiking  are  a  shopping  center,  and  the  old 
city  park  Is  now  a  parking  lot. 

Out-door  recreation  used  to  be  a  free  gift  of 
Nature  and  so  were  clean  streams  and  pure 
air.  We  took  them  for  granted.  But  today 
cleaning  up  pollution,  clearing  up  smog  and 
providing  green  outdoor  areas  requires  monev 
and  planning  We've  got  to  plan  to  save 
land  for  hiking  trails,  ponds  and  parks  And 
we've  got  to  properly  develop  the  sites  we 
save  so  that,  as  our  population  and  industries 
grow  and  demand  more  room,  we  wUl  still 
have  enough  open  space  to  make  life 
pleasant. 

The  need  for  such  outdoor  recreation  Is 
not  an  "extra"  tacked  onto  the  so-called  "real 
life"  of  work.  It  Is  basic  to  us  all.  Life  Is 
more  than  earning  money  to  live  another 
week  to  earn  more  money  to  live  another 
week  or  month  or  year.  And  you  and  I  are 
more  than  consumers,  executives  or  profes- 
sional men  with  a  certain  Job  to  do  We  are 
people— human  beings  with  spirits  that  can 
break  and  bodies  that  can  die  just  as  surely 
and  swiftly  from  lack  of  recreation  as  from 
a  lack  of  food  or  water.  Recreation— in  Its 
basic  sense— is  a  re-involvement  with  Nature 
and  Its  Creator  through  which  we  gain  a 
sense  of  well-being  and  harmony.  And  this 
need  becomes  greater  as  our  world  grows 
more  complex. 

A  desire  for  reunion  with  nature  Is  com- 
mon to  everyone.  John  Hershey's  book 
"Hiroshima"  describes  how,  after  the  bomb 
was  dropped,  men  and  women  instinctively 
headed  for  the  parks  and  open  spaces  in  a 
desire  to  cling  to  something  fundamenUl 
Here  in  America,  in  totally  different  circum- 
stances, millions  of  suburbanites  spend  an 
extra  hour  or  two  a  day  commuting  to  a 
home  where  they  can  live  near  a  little  space 
and  greenery. 

Doctors  have  dozens  of  miracle  drugs  and 
new  medical  techniques.  They  can  say  to 
most  men  who  ask,  "You  will  Uve."  But  It 
is  re-creation.  In  Its  full  sense,  that  must 
answer  at  least  part  of  the  eternal  question, 
"Why  win  you  live?" 
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abroad  when  he  la  prevented  from  utiliz- 
ing hLs  financial  know-how? 

I  would  not  arsrue  that  In  many  case« — 
from  their  point  of  view — that  some  of 
the  rekfulations  applied  in  foreign  mar- 
kets may  seem  to  their  people  to  have 
validity  but  I  am  sure  that,  were  such 
regulations  applied  here  to  operations  of 
their  nationals,  their  feelings  might  soon 
begin  to  change 

We  in  America,  through  our  foreign 
aid  optratlons,  through  the  World  Bank, 
through  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
In  loans  and  grants,  are  underglrdlng  the 
foreign  economies,  actually  making  It 
possible  for  the  foreign  businessman  to 
make  a  profit  In  his  business  in  his  home- 
land. 

Now.  where  do  all  those  American  mil- 
lions, actually  billions,  come  from' 

To  no  small  extent  they  come  from 
taxes  not  only  on  large  corporations  but 
upon  businesses  of  all  sizes  and  sorts 

If.  in  honesty,  we  will  tax  our  business 
commutilty  for  such  purpose,  we  should 
try.  at  least,  to  assure  the  American  busi- 
nessman equal  opportunity  In  foreign 
market.^;  with  the  businessman  there 
whose  efforts  are  made  possible  to  such 
an  appreciable  degree  by  our  American 
buslne.s.sman's  dollars 

To  thLs  end.  yet  uiith  every  thought  to 
Its  most  careful  and  reasonable  applica- 
tion. I  have  introduced  this  resolution 
which.  I  hope,  not  only  will  aid  American 
investment  abroad  but  which  also  could 
help  bring  better  times  through  better 
business  practices  to  our  neighbors  over- 
seas. 


CONSERVATION.  LAND  USE  AND 
RECRE.\TION 

Mr.  JENNINGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
onAnlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  Mr  N.atcher  1  may  ex- 
tend hl5  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  of  this 
body  to  the  fact  that  a  national  confer- 
ence on  State  parks  is  today  being  held  in 
my  home  State  Appropnat^-ly  this  con- 
ference Ls  being  held  at  Kentucky  Dam 
Village  Slate  Park 

One  of  the  speakers  at  this  national 
conference  is  Don  Williams,  the  able 
Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  The  subject  of  his  address  Is 
"Conservation.  Land  Use  and  Recrea- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  ^n  the  House  Subcommittee  for 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Each  year 
Don  Williams  comes  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  justifies  the  appropriations 
we  make  for  the  work  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  I  personally  believe  that 
our  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  our  present- 
day  Oovemment. 

This  agency  has  grown  tremendously 
in  stature  under  Eten  Williams'  leader- 
ship.    Over  the  years  I  have  developed  a 


very  high  respect  for  his  ability,  his 
honesty,  and  his  Judgment  These  quali- 
ties of  this  Ane  Administrator  a^ain 
stand  out  m  the  address  which  he  gave 
today  at  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  full  text  of  his  address  print- 
ed in  the  Record  The  address  is  as 
follows ; 
CoNsnvATioN.    Land    Uai    and    Rsckxation 

(RetnATka  by  D    A.  WUllama.  AdmlnUtntor. 
Sou  Conservation  Service.  US  Dep&rtroent 
of  AgrlcuKure.  at  NaUonaJ  Conference  on 
State  Parks.  Kentucky  Dam  VUlage  State 
Park.  Ky..  CJctober  19,  19«4J) 
I'm  happy  to  t>«  here  today  for  the  National 
Conference    on   State    Parks    to   dlscusa   the 
relationship  of  soil  and   water  conservation 
and  watershed  protection  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion 

Soil  and  water  conservation,  as  we  see  It. 
means  using  land  within  Its  capablUty  ahd 
for  a  suitable  purpose — suitable  for  botb  the 
land  and  the  people  Involved 

Outdoor  recreation  la  a  valid  and  In- 
creasingly important  use  for  many  land 
areas  Per  certain  landowner*  It  may  be  a 
better  use  than  any  other  ume.  When  tills 
Is  true,  the  Job  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Is  to  help  both  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations to  develop  It  for  that  use  8CS 
help  and  responsibilities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion He  In  three  major  areas 

Number  I.  we  collect  basic  data  about  the 
non-federal  land  and  water  resources  that 
provide  the  recreation,  as  well  as  current  rec- 
reaUon  facilities  now  on  the  land 

Number  2.  we  appraise  the  potential  of 
OUT  natural  resources  for  future  recreation 
development. 

Number  3.  we  give  technical  and  cost-shar- 
ing aid  to  local  and  State  groups  that  plan 
and  develop  the  projects 

Let's  look  at  these  three  areas  and  sc« 
where  our  help  and  your  Interests  meet 

For  many  years  the  SCS  has  collected  basic 
land  and  water  Information  for  fanners  and 
other  landowners.  Much  of  that  same  In- 
formation, when  interpreted,  can  also  be 
used  by  recreation  Interests 

The  soil  survey  Is  the  key  tool  on  land 
information.  Soil  surveys  can  tell  you  which 
soils  are  suitable  for  sanitary  facilities; 
which  soils  will  grow  grass  and  trees  for 
picnic  grounds:  which  land  areas  may  have 
(lash  floods  and  be  dangerous  for  camp 
grounds,  and  so  on. 

Soils  are  much  like  people  Some  of  us 
make  good  lawyers  but  poor  tajti  drivers,  and 
vice  versa.  Almost  all  soils  are  good  for  some 
use,  but  poor  for  others  Soil  surveys  classify 
the  "Job  skills"  of  different  areas  so  that 
you,  as  a  land  user,  can  "hire"  your  land 
for  the  right  Job 

Why  fight  the  land,  when  a  little  coopera- 
tion with  Nature  will  save  you  tUne  and 
money? 

Por  example,  a  town  tMar  the  city  of  De- 
troit paid  •300.000  In  avoidable  costs  when 
its  new  water  main  was  built  across  600 
feet  of  deep  peat — which  la  the  wrong  "Job" 
for  p>eat  soil.  I  assure  youi  A  soli  survey 
showed  a  better  and  cheaper  route 

A  school  board  In  Fairfax  County.  Virginia, 
paid  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  than 
necessary  because  It  chose  a  building  site 
with  the  wrong  soils  for  such  use  A  fa- 
vorable area  was  only  500  feet  away. 

A  develof>er  In  Long  Orove.  Illinois,  had 
plans  for  a  large  golf  course,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  expensive  hom.eB.  But  he 
checked  the  soil  maps  flrst.  and  fovind  his 
golf  fairways  were  planned  on  excellent  hous- 
ing sites,  while  his  homes  were  planned  for 
areas  where  the  basements  would  flood  and  he 
would  face  serious  structural  support  prob- 
lems The  developer  rearranged  his  plans, 
and  probably  saved  thousands  of  dollars  In 
future  repair  costs. 


It  pays  to  pay  attention  to  the  land!  And, 
since  there  are  over  70.000  different  kinds 
of  soil  In  this  country  alone.  It  pays  to  get 
an  expert's  advice  before  the  bulldozer  gets 
on  the  Job 

About  45  percent  of  the  continental  Dnited 
States  has  been  sol)  mapped  The  maps,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Interpret  them  cor- 
rectly, are  available  at  your  nearest  Soil 
Conservation  Service  office. 

In  addition  to  soil  studies,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  does  watershed  planning 
work  and  participates  In  river  basin  surveys 
I  want  to  say  more  about  watershed  pro; 
ects  later,  when  I  describe  on-site  asislstanr- 
For  now.  let  me  simply  point  out  that  we  c: 
have  extensive  Information  on  our  upstreaji 
watersheds,  and  their  potential  for  varlo\: 
developments. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  Nation's  si. 
and  water  conservation  districts  to  compi:- 
a  State-by-State  inventory  of  current  out- 
door recreation  developments  particularly  c: 
private  lands.     The  inventory  shows  the  u 
cation,  size,  and  number  of  vacation  fani; 
golf  courses,     flshlng  ponds,  and  so  on.     Tl.' 
inventory  Is  complete  In  over  40  States,  a;. ; 
nearly  finished  In  the  rest.    Twenty-six  Stati 
have  published  summaries.    Copies  are  ava^: 
able  from  the  State  Association  oi  Soil  Coi; 
servatlon   District   Supervisors.     The  title 
"The  Inventory  of  Existing  Outdoor  Recrp.. 
tlon  Enterprises  and  Activities. " 

Incidentally.  I  want  to  clarify  one  poir- 
Soil  and  water  conservation  districts  are  m 
part  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  They'r- 
local  units  of  self-government.  We  cooperatr 
closely  with  them  in  doing  our  mutual  co:. 
servatlon  Jobs.  In  appraising  the  potentLi. 
of  natural  resources  for  future  recreatio:. 
development  the  SCS  cooperates  with  conser- 
vation districts  and  other  Federal  and  Stat<- 
and   local    agencies. 

A  techiUcal  task  force,  under  our  agency  - 
leadership,  has  developed  a  method  for  ap 
praising  the  recreation  potential  of  dlfferen- 
areas.  This  new  technique  was  thorough;-. 
tested  for  a  year,  and  put  Into  field  use  jus; 
a  few  months  ago  It's  rather  detailed,  bu: 
here  are  the  general  outlines : 

First,  a  local  appraisal  team  considers  u 
different  kinds  of  recreation  enterprises,  .ind 
determines  those  suitable  for  their  area 
These  may  be  vacation  cabins,  camp  grounds. 
fishing,  golf,  hunting,  riding,  water  or  winter 
sports.  This  list  Is  not  all-Inclusive,  of 
course. 

The  appraisal  team  then  Identifies  the  key 
elements  In  each  type  of  enterprise.  For  ex- 
ample, climate,  scenery,  historical  areas,  sci! 
and  water  characteristics,  population,  and  S' 
on.  These  and  other  factors  are  welghte<i 
depending  on  their  relative  Importance 
Then  the  potential  recreation  development 
Is  scored,  and  narrative  summary  of  the  re- 
sult Is  prepared. 

The  summary  will  give  speclflc  Informa- 
tion on  what  type  of  recreation  activities 
appear  most  feasible  for  future  developmen: 
We  believe  that  this  wide-gauge  appraisal 
will  put  future  recreational  developments  on 
a  firmer  footing,  and  should  lead  to  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  land  and  water  resourcec 
at  a  local  level. 

The  appraisal  group  consists  of  4  to  10 
knowledgeable  persons  on  the  local  land  and 
water  resource*,  the  past  history  of  recrea- 
tional enterprises,  population,  and  so  on 
Training  on  the  appraisal  procedure  was 
given  this  summer,  at  several  workshops,  and 
further  training  at  State  and  local  levels. 
under  SCS  leacershlp,  will  continue. 

This  new  "recroatlon-potentlal-scoreboard" 
system  only  began  this  fall.  We  hope  that 
11  to  12  hundred  counties  can  appraise  their 
potential  In  the  next  two  years.  When  the 
summaries  are  finished,  they'll  be  available 
at  the  State  or  local  offices  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  or  the  Extension  Service 


I  have  said  that  SCS  Is  involved  in  out- 
door recreation  through  providing  txisic  land 
and  water  and  recreation  data,  and  by  ap- 
praising the  recreation  potential  of  '  land 
areas.  The  third  type  of  assistance  is  on- 
site  help  In  using  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources for  recreation. 

During  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  we  gave 
technical  aid  to  more  than  34.700  rural  land- 
owners who  developed  skUng,  swimming. 
Hunting  or  similar  projects  on  privately 
owned  land.  This  aid  Includes  advice  us  to 
whether  their  land  is  suitable  for  recreation 
use:  help  In  laying  out  ponds,  hunting  are-.is 
iBd  so  on.  and  supplying  copies  of  .stand- 
ard designs  for  some  facilities  We  do  not 
ave  financial  help  to  these  individuals,  but 
we  notify  them  of  available  sources  Cost 
Sharing  and  loans  are  sometimes  pi«islble. 
for  example,  through  other  Department  of 
.\grlculture  programs. 

Most  farmers   who  convert  part   t)f   their 
land  to  recreation  have  had  previous  experi- 
ence   In    regular    farm    conservation     worlt. 
They   know   that   irrigation   or  sttxk   water- 
ing ponds  can  also  be  used  for  water  sports 
•A'ater  management  systems  for  crops  make 
ind  usable  for  other  purposes  as  well,  and 
i.Tlgatlon  keeps  everything  green,  including 
ioli  courses.     I  point  these  out  to  show  that 
-he  principles  of  land  management  we've  de- 
eloped  for  farming  are  very  often  the  same 
Then  the  "crop"  on   the  land   is  recreation. 
Of  course,  a  successful   recreation  enter- 
prise requires  more  than  a  knowledge  of  land 
^nd   water.      The   successful    operator   needs 
.-xxl  management  and  marketing  skills      We 
iTge    private     landowners    considering    the 
islness  to  consider  all  the  factors,   and   to 
;H  the  best  help  they  can 

Recreation    facilities    on    privately    owned 
jnds  will  be  needed  more  and  more  in  the 
\iming  years  to  supplement  public  facilities. 
Our  population    is    growing    and    so   Is   our 
Msure  time     The  demand  for  outdoor  recre- 
.jon  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  ten 
ears,  and  to  triple  by  the  year  2000 
Going  from  individual  to  group-sponsored 
.-ecreatlon    programs,    the   Soil    Conservation 
Service    has    Federal    leadership    in     small 
watershed  developments      Small   watersheds 
^■e  natural   drainage   areas   of   250  000   acres 
r  less.     All   SCS-assisted   developments  In- 
clude flood  prevention  measures,  and  many 
of  them  also  Improve  agrlculttiral  or  munlci- 
ps!  water  supplies,  provide  for  recreation  and 
other  purposes. 
Small    watershed    projects    are    Initiated. 
Anned    and    partially    paid    for    by    local 
sponsors.      We    give    technical    and    financial 
help      The  Federal   Government    under   law 
>ys  100  percent  of  the  costs  for  flotxl  pre- 
entlon    structures,    and    up    to    50    percent 
jI  the  cost  for  recreation   features      These 
recreation  costjs  Include  land,   facilities  for 
providing  water  storage  and  the  construction 
of  basic  shoreslde  facilities. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  worked 
-th  more  than  750  small  watershed  projects 
''lich  are  authorized  for  operations  assist- 
•;.ce  One-hundred-fourteen  recreation  de- 
ieiopments  have  been  approved  for  opera- 
,  tions.  and  another  58  developments  are  in 
th«  planning  or  preliminary  approval  stage. 
In  30  more  projects,  we  are  cost-sharing  so 
'ster  storage  can  be  enlarged  for  recreation 
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Although    recreation    is   your   primary    In- 
vest in  watershed  projects.  I  should  like  to 
"ntion  other  economic  benefits.    By  the  end 
'  fiscal   year   1966.   watershed    projects   had 
-■ounted  for  more  than  500  new  businesses 
Mnploylng  nearly  lO-thousand  people.    Plood- 
'fee  areas  and  good  supplies  of  municipal 
water  are  a  big  advantage  to  any  area. 

A«  an  example,  there's  the  Mud  River 
Watershed  development  In  Logan  County. 
Kentucky.  It's  designed  for  fl(xid  prevention 
municipal  water  supply,  and  recreation. 
^  Benefits  to  date  Include  several  new  In- 
-usiries.   and   officials    are   now    negotiating 


for    another    company    that    will    employ    a 
thousand  workers. 

Flood  damage  In  the  Mud  River  watershed 
has  abated,  and  soil  conservation  practices 
on  farms  Increased  more  than  200  percent 
This  resulted  In  more  livestock  farming 
which  in  turn  will  add  an  estimated  four 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  income  of  Logan 
County.  This  Is  not  our  estimate  bv  the 
way,  but  comes  from  the  Unlversitv  of 
Kentucky. 

The  recreation  part  of  the  Mud  River  Wa- 
tershed project  Is  sponsored  by  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
sources. One  reservoir  Is  an  826-acre  lake 
There's  a  300-acre  State  park,  with  swim- 
ming, fishing,  boating,  water  skiing,  hiking 
picnicking  and  camping.  An  est:niated  half 
million  visitors  annually  enjoy  themselves 
and  add  to  the  local  economy. 

In  addition,  the  Mud  River  development 
has  spurred  the  sale  of  hundre<ls  of  lake- 
shore  lots,  and  the  building  of  a  sportsman's 
lodge.  30  miles  of  public  roads  a  bridge 
and  electricity  and  telephone  lines. 

Mud  River  Is  not  a  hand-picked  case. 
Similar  benefits  can  be  cited  for  nearly  every 
small  watershed  project  far  encugh  along 
to  be  effective.  Local  people  are  very  en- 
thusiastic State  and  local  financ:,-!!  aid 
nationwide.  Jumped  from  about  $60,600  In 
1956  to  over  W,715,0OO  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  other  words,  State  and  local  sup- 
port Increased  more  than  6.100  percent. 

Local  sponsors  own  the  structures  that 
are  built,  and  can  charge  user  fees  for 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  A  few 
general  policies  must  be  agreed  to  when  the 
Federal  government  cost  shares.  For  ex- 
ample, any  recreational  activities  created 
must  be  available  to  the  public,  and  there 
must  be  at  least  one  access  road. 

Small  watershed  projects  combine  flood 
prevention  dams  and  conservation  treat- 
ment of  the  land  In  the  watershed- a  new 
and  complete  approach  to  "upstream  engi- 
neering." 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service's  role  in  the 
outdoor  recreation  field  Include.s  Federal 
leadership  for  26  Resoiu-ce  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects.  These  pro  ects  gen- 
erally cover  a  natural  resource  area-  maybe 
one  to  four  million  acres.  Their  goals  are 
to  increase  economic  opportunities  through 
natural  resource  development  and  manage- 
ment and  through  general  community  im- 
provements, Including  recreation. 

There  Is  an  RC&D  project  near  here  in 
the  Tradewater  River  Area  (counties  of  Cald- 
well.  Christian.  Crittenden.  Hopkins.  Union 
and  Webster).  Local  sponsors  exfiect  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  20  million  dollars  in  the 
next  15  years.  Small  watershed  pro  ects  will 
Include  40  percent  of  the  area,  and  will  in- 
volve recreation  developments.  We  are  giv- 
ing technical  and  financial  aid. 

So,  to  recap  briefly:  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice activities  assist  outdoor  recreation  proj- 
ects In  three  ways.  We  collect  basic  data  on 
our  land  and  water  resources  and  current 
recreation  facilities.  We  are  beginning  to 
appraise  the  potential  of  our  private-land 
outdoor  resources  for  possible  recreation  use 
And  we  give  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance, within  oiu-  authorization,  to  individ- 
uals and  organization*  in  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation fields,  especially  through  the  small 
watershed  program. 

The  fact  that  outdoor  recreation  dem.mds 
may  double  in  the  next  ten  years  Is  siartl'ug 
when  you  see  how  crowded  our  parks  and 
camping  areas  are  right  now,  even  in  the 
"wide  open  spaces"  out  West. 

Yosemite  Park,  CaUfornla,  for  Instance,  re- 
ports that  over  54,000  people  tried  to  crowd 
into  the  park  last  Fourth  of  July  weekend. 
Campers  sometimes  have  to  wait  days  for  a 
spot  near  Glacier  Point.  Yoeemlte  officials 
have  all  the  problems  of  a  city— crime,  sew- 
age disposal   difflciUties,   bumper-to-bumper 


traffic  and  even  smog  from  the  thousands  of 

campflres. 

At  Grand  Canyon.  Arizona.  15.000  tourists 
a  day  pour  In.  There  were  1.700.000  visitors 
last  year,  and  the  last  statement  I  saw  said 
the  figure  was  running  18  percent  higher  this 
year. 

I  remember  someone  telling  me  of  riding 
down  the  Grand  Canyon  trail  19  years  ago 
on  muleback.  They  were  halfway  down  when 
a  lady  In  the  party  of  eight  became  ill.  They 
had  to  stay  down  four  extra  hours — until  she 
was  better— because  no  one  passed  them  on 
the  trail  all  that  time  and  thev  couldn't  go 
back  without  a  guide. 

I  haven't  been  to  the  Canyon  recently,  but 
I  suppose  that  narrow  mule  trail  is  now  an 
8  lane  superpath.  with  helicopters  overhead 
directing  traffic  and  snack  bars  around  every 
other  bend! 

Yes.  the  "wide  open  spaces"  are  a  lot  nar- 
rower now  But  bigger  National  Parks  In 
Isolated  areas  out  West  are  not  the  only 
answer.  What  we  need  even  more,  especially 
In  the  East,  are  recreation  spots  close  enough 
to  towns  and  cities  that  people  can  reach 
them  for  Sunday  outings.  We  need  more 
developments  In  community-size  watersheds 
and  on  land  near  to  cities,  which  Is  generally 
either  farmland  or  State  and  local  parks. 

Recreation  for  urban  people  Is  not  a  new 
need.     But  It  has  a  new  urgency. 

Forty  years  ago,  there  were  fewer  Ameri- 
cans, smaller  cities  and  more  open  space 
Town  and  city  children  could  play  on  the 
vacant  lot  next  door.  Today,  that  vacant 
lot  is  an  11-story  apartment  building  The 
empty  alley  used  for  baseball  Is  an  8-lane 
freeway.  The  big  lot  on  the  edge  of  town 
where  they  went  horseback  riding  became  a 
suburb  long  ago.  The  old  swimming  hole  Is 
pol  uted  by  city  sewage.  The  woods  for 
hiking  are  a  shopping  center,  and  the  old 
city  park  is  now  a  parking  lot. 

Outdoor  recreation  used  to  be  a  free  gift  of 
Nature  and  so  were  clean  streams  and  pure 
air.  We  took  them  for  granted.  But  today 
cleaning  up  pollution,  clearing  up  smog  and 
providing  green  outdoor  areas  requires  money 
and  planning  We've  got  to  plan  to  save 
land  for  hiking  trails,  jxjnds  and  parka  And 
we've  got  to  properly  develop  the  sites  we 
save  so  that,  as  our  population  and  industries 
grow  and  demand  more  room,  we  will  still 
have  enough  open  space  to  make  life 
pleasant. 

The  need  for  such  outdoor  recreation  U 
not  an  "extra"  tacked  onto  the  so-called  "real 
life"  of  work.  It  Is  basic  to  us  all.  Life  Is 
more  than  earning  money  to  live  another 
week  to  earn  more  money  to  live  another 
week  or  month  or  year  And  you  and  I  are 
more  than  consumers,  executives  or  profes- 
sional men  wltji  a  certain  Job  to  do  We  are 
peoplt--human  beings  with  spirits  that  can 
break  and  bodies  that  can  die  Just  as  surely 
and  swiftly  from  lack  of  recreation  as  from 
a  lack  of  food  or  water.  Recreation— in  Its 
basic  sense— is  a  re-involvement  with  Nature 
and  its  Creator  through  which  we  gain  a 
sense  of  well-being  and  harmony.  And  this 
need  becomes  greater  as  our  world  grows 
more  complex. 

A  desire  for  reunion  with  nature  Is  com- 
mon to  everyone.  John  Hershey's  book 
"Hiroshima"  describes  how.  after  the  bomb 
was  dropped,  men  and  women  instinctively 
headed  for  the  parks  and  open  spaces  in  a 
desire  to  cling  to  something  fundamental 
Here  in  America,  in  totally  different  circum- 
stances, millions  of  suburbanites  spend  an 
extra  hour  or  two  a  day  commuting  to  a 
home  where  they  can  live  near  a  Uttle  space 
and  greenery. 

Doctors  have  dozens  of  miracle  drugs  and 
new  medical  techniques.  They  can  say  to 
most  men  who  ask.  "You  will  Uve."  But  it 
is  re-creation,  in  Its  full  sense,  that  must 
answer  at  least  part  of  the  eternal  question, 
"Why  will  you  live?" 
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Tou  and  I  c&nnot  answer  that  for  anyone. 
But,  we  can,  through  our  work  with  land 
and  Its  resources,  make  Nature,  and  acUvt- 
ttes  allied  with  Nature,  available  to  men  and 
women  for  their  strengxh.  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

Help  of  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  In 
this  Is  almost  solely  technical  and  flnacclal 
But  we  never  forget  that  the  ultimate  aim 
of  our  surveys,  our  engineering  and  agro- 
nomic help  and  all  the  facts  and  figure  i  we 
gather  Is  better  use  of  our  land  and  water 
resources  for  people — people  living  today,  and 
those  who  will  follow  us  tomorrow  but  riust 
use  Che  same  land.  This  Is  conservallim — 
to  preserve  to  restore,  to  wisely  use 

You  are  the  experts  In  all  the  problet.as — 
and  satisfactions — of  maintaining  a  pleikiant 
outdoor  environment  for  Americans.  We  In 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  like  to  ix»n- 
slder  ourselves  experts  tn  the  land  and  water 
resource  Aeld  Our  Jobs  supplement  itach 
other  Our  Interests  are  mutual  We  pjtdge 
to  you  our  wholehearted  assistance  on  ail 
your  Land  and  water  recreation  project-i  In 
which  we  are  authorized  to  participate. 


REBEL  VICTORY  AT  VICKSBURtl 

Mr  JENNINGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unar.i.'nous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Boccs]  may  ext-.*nd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  old  friend  of  mine  from  my 
native  state  of  Mississippi.  Comdr  Rob- 
ert W  Collins,  a  retired  Navy  commarder 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  who  lives  In  Yazoo 
City  on  the  Mississippi  River  where  the 
Confederate  States  shipyard  built  the 
CSS  Arkansas  in  1862.  I  am  pleased  to 
brln*;  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaKues 
an  excellent  book  review  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  in  my  home  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Charles  L  Pie"  Dufour 
of  the  New  Orelans  States-Item.  "Pie" 
Dufour's  column  appears  In  the  dally 
States -Item,  and  in  the  Sunday  Tlmes- 
Plcayune  States-Item. 

In  one  of  his  recent  Sunday  columns, 
"Pie"  Dufour  presented  an  excellent  re- 
view of  the  book  "Rebel  Victory  at  Vicks- 
buTK.  by  Edwin  C  Bearss.  a  distin- 
guished historian  with  the  National  Park 
Service  This  year  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  Mr  Bearss  has  contributed  much  to 
develop  this  agency  into  the  great  Ck)v- 
emme:;t  agency  it  is  today  Mr  Dufour's 
recent  column  on  "Rebel  Victory  at 
Vicksburg"  follows. 

I  Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune] 

Pix'a  A  L*  tiooi:  Crrn.  Wwj  Scholab  Warrks 

Nbw  Book 

(By  Pie  Dufour) 

One  of  the  best-informed  Ctvl!  War  srtiol- 
an  In  the  country  Is  Edwin  Cole  Bears*  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Ed  Bearss  has  been  assigned  to  the  Vicks- 
burg Battlefield  for  a  number  of  years,  first 
■e  park  historian  and  later  as  regional  re- 
search historian. 

During  the  past  half  dozen  years,  thwe 
l«n't  a  fiX)t  of  ground  that  the  Confederates 
and  Federals  fought  over  In  the  Vlcksbjrg 
Campaii^n  that  Ed  Bearss  hasn't  been  over,  or 
paaoed  close  by 

To  make  a  battlefield  tour  with  Ed  BeaiM 
la  really   to  turn   back   the  clock  as  for  la- 


stance  his  deluxe  tour  of  the  Vlckaburg  Cam- 
paign. Starting  at  Brulnsburg,  where  Oen. 
Orant  crossed  the  KUsslsslppi  and  following 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  through  Grand 
Gulf,  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Champion's 
Hill,  the  Big  Black  River  and  Into  Vicksburg 
for  the  siege,  Bearss  tells  a  dramatic  story 
right  on  the  ground,  with  troop  movement* 
tripping  off  his  tongue  as  fast  as  he  can 
utter  the  words. 

As  a  consequence  of  Ed  Bearss'  tenure  at 
Vicksburg,  he  wrote  for  the  Mississippi  ClvU 
War  Centennial  Commission  an  Impressive 
and  comprehensive  story  of  the  ClvU  War  in 
that  state  Entitled  "Decision  In  MlssU- 
Blppl, "  It  was  published  tn  1962  being  hand- 
somely received  by  critics  as  well  as  ClvU 
War  enthusiasts. 

Now  Ed  Bearss  has  come  forward  with 
another  volume  which  is  also  an  Important 
oontrlbuuon  to  the  Uterature  of  the  ClvU 
War  during  these  Centennial  years  It  Is 
Rebel  Victory  at  Vicksburg"  and  It  treats 
of  the  Confederate  succeos  In  thwarUng  all 
Federal  attempts  to  capture  that  Mississippi 
River  bastion  from  the  Ume  New  Orleans  fell 
In  the  last  days  of  April,  1862  until  Grant 
made  his  crossing  below  Vicksburg  in  April 
30,  1863. 

During  that  year,  the  Confederates  re- 
pulsed no  fewer  than  five  attempts  of  the 
Federals  to  take  Vicksburg.  As  Author  Bearss 
states:  The  successful  defense  of  Vicksburg 
and  the  recovery  of  the  reaches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi between  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg 
was  a  great  victory  by  Confederate  arms 
which  has  been  largely  bypassed  by  military 
historians." 

In  "Rebel  Victory  at  Vicksburg."  Ed  Bearss 
has  told  the  story  of  this  "great  victory  by 
Confederate  arms"  with  his  usual  meticulous 
attention  to  details,  without  Impairing  the 
dramatic  Impact  of  his  story.  The  book  Is 
pubUshed  by  the  Vicksburg  Centemual  Com- 
memoration ComirUsslon 

After  a  brief  Introduction  which  sets  tlie 
stage,  Ed  Bearss  starts  right  In  with  his  nar- 
rative iifter  David  Glasgow  Parragut.  having 
taken  New  Orleans,  turned  the  city  over  to 
Gen  Ben  Butler  and  the  Federal  occupation 
army. 

In  his  first  two  chapters  Bearss  relates  the 
capture  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez,  which 
Farragut  seized  as  he  pushed  up  the  river 
toward  his  goal.  Vicksburg  But  there  the 
Federals  ran  Into  trouble. 

The  Federal  naval  efforts  to  subdue  Vicks- 
burg are  skillfully  described  by  Mr  Bearss— 
the  shelling  of  the  town  by  gunboats  and 
by  David  Dixon  Porter's  mortar  flotilla  The 
author  goes  Into  minute  details  in  his  chap- 
ter on  Farragut's  bold  passage  of  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries  to  get  above  the  city  to  make 
Junction  with  the  Federal  fleet  from  up  river. 
This  led  to  one  of  the  War's  most  dra- 
matic Incidents — the  Confederate  Ironclad 
Arkansas  running  through  the  combined 
Yankee  fleet  to  come  to  anchor  under  the 
batteries  of  Vicksburg  Ed  Bearss  gives  a 
spirited  account  of  the  Arkansas'  bold  dash, 
which  caught  the  Federal  gunboats  by  sur- 
prise, and  of  the  subsequent  dash  down- 
stream past  Vicksburg  that  Farragut  made  in 
a  bid  to  deetroy  the  Arkiinsas  at  Its  moorings. 
The  Ill-starred  Arkansas  was  ultimately  de- 
stroyed by  the  Confederates  In  the  Battle  of 
Baton  Rouge  Assigned  to  Join  In  Gen  C 
Breckemidge's  attack  on  Baton  Rouge,  the 
Arkansas  broke  down  completely  and  was 
blown  up.  It  was  the  HI  fortune  of  the  Con- 
federacy, with  so  few  first  class  machine 
shops  and  foundarles,  that  such  formidable 
Ironclad  veeoels  as  the  Louisiana.  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  had  miserable  engines,  mostly 
makeshift  affairs  Had  all  three  been  com- 
plete and  with  workable,  reliable  driving 
power,  the  campaign  on  the  Mississippi  might 
very  easily  have  been  different. 

Edwin  Bearss'  stature  as  a  Civil  War  au- 
thority has  long  been  established  and  it  was 
duly  recognized  by  his  reception  of  the  Harry 


Truman  Award  for  Meritorious  Service  in  the 
Field  of  Civil  War  History.  His  latest  book. 
"Rebel  Victory  at  Vicksburg"  enhances  hit 
already  considerable  Importance  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  gTPfir  rimflift  of  1861-1865. 
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NEEDED  INCREASE 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
regardless  of  season,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  says.  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  expand  social  security  benefits  is 
sound. 

Minimum  benefits  have  always  been  a 
pittance,  the  newspaper  declares  on  its 
editorial  page.  And  since  rising  prices 
have  always  hurt  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
the  President's  efforts  to  ease  the  impact 
is  descriijed  as  both  humanitarian  and 
necessary. 

I  offer  the  Sun-Times  commentary  lu: 
the  Record: 

Needbd  Increase 

President  Johnson's  pre-election  profxisal 
that  Social  Security  benefits  be  expanded 
Including  an  Increase  In  the  monthly  mini- 
mum payment,  wlU  be  called  "pohtlcal"  by 
some.    Nevertheless,  the  proposal  Is  sound. 

The  minimum  Social  Security  monthly 
benefit  Is  now  $44.  It  Is  based  on  earnings 
The  President  proposes  the  minimum  bene- 
fit be  computed  by  years  In  the  program  at 
the  rate  of  $4  per  month  for  each  year — lor 
example.  $100  after  25  years 

The  minimum  Social  Security  beneflt*  has 
always  been  a  pittance  In  1936  It  wa£  $10 
a  month.  It  has  risen  slowly  step  by  step,  to 
•44  a  month. 

The  Presidents  advisors  say  present  Social 
Security  income  wUl  pay  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  increasing  benefits.  The  remainder 
could  be  financed  by  a  small  increase  bi  the 
taxable  base 

Inflation,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  many 
times,  has  a  tragic  Impact  on  those  who  are 
retired  on  fixed  Incomes.  The  President's 
effort  to  eaae  that  Impact  Is  both  humani- 
tarian and  necessary. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE    HONORABLE 
HOWARD  W    SMITH 

Mr.  JENNINGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker,  ai 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  behal: 
of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  commend  th 
Honorable  Howard  Worth  Smith,  ore 
of  the  ranking  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, upon  the  completion  of  36  years  o' 
faithful  and  outstanding  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Also,  I  wish  to  express  the  committee's 
regrets  at  the  termination,  at  the  end 


of  the  89th  Congress,  of  his  holding  of 
public  offlce. 

In  appreciation  of  his  contributions, 
those  widely  known  and  those  privately 
performed,  to  his  country,  as  wpll  as  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  which  he  know.s  and 
loves  so  well,  the  committee  unanimously 
approved  the  following  resolution  v.hlch. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  ; 

U.S.  HotTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

October  19.  1966. 
Whereas  the  Committee  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  United  State,";  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives views  with  heartfelt  reeret  the 
departure  from  the  House  of  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  Worth  Smith,  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term  in  the  89th  Congress;  unA 
Whereas  Judge  Smtth,  during  his  36  yea.'-s 
of  outstanding  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  In  the 
Congress,  a  vigorous,  forceful,  and  coura- 
geous advocate  of  legislation  he  has  espoused 
snd  supported,  whose  authority  tn  parlia- 
mentary practice  and  procedure  has  been 
imnatched  during  his  tenure  of  office  here- 
.nd 

Whereas  during  his  many  years  of  loyal 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  he  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  charged 
with  handling  much  vital  legislation  alTect- 
mg  pwticularly  the  fiscal  policies  and  spend- 
ing programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  provide 
the  District  with  stable  fiscal  policies  and 
sound  spending  programs;  and 

Whereas  his  colleagues  recognize  and  re- 
spect Judge  Smtth  as  a  forthright  man  of 
unshakeable  convictions;  a  man  of  unfail- 
ing devotion  to  the  principles  and  traditions 
for  which  he  stands  and  who  actively  denion- 
sirated  In  this  Committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, his  dedication  to  those  high  principles 
of  government  which  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  his  District  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  his  Country;  and 

Whereas.  In  time  to  come,  the  Committee 
»iU  feel  keenly  the  loss  and  will  remember 
nth  gratitude  the  store  of  knowledge,  the 
wise  and  gentle  guidance,  the  great  sensitiv- 
ity, the  thoughtful  diplomacy,  and  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,   That   we,    the   Members   of   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
tend our  deep  appreciation  to  our  colleagues 
for  his  most  exemplary  service  in  the  House 
and  on  the  Committee,  and  our  sincere  good 
»1«he8  for  many  years  of  good  health,  happi- 
ness, and  satisfaction,  both  for  him  and  for 
the  members  of  his  family;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
ii  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers of   the   Committee   on   the   District   of 
Columbia,    be    suitably    prepared    and    pre- 
sented to  Judge  Smith  as  a  permanent  re- 
minder of   the  high  esteem   with  which  he 
•  held  by  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
■Attest: 
John  L.  McMillan,  Chairman,   Thomas 
G.  Abernetht,    William    L.    Dawson, 
Abraham     J.    Mttlter.     John     Dowdy! 
Basil  L.  Whitener.  James  W   Trimble, 
B     P,    SisK,    Charles    C.    Diggs,    Jr., 
O  Elliott  Hacan,  Don  rnguA,  Donald 
M.  Praser,  Carlton  R  Sickles.  J.  Oliva 
HuoT.   George  W.   Grider,   John  Bell 
Williams.  Ancher  Nelsen.  William  L. 
Springer,  Alvin  E.  OKonski,  William 
H.    Haksha.    Charles    McC.    Mathias, 
Jr.,    Frank    J.    Horton.    Rkhard    L 
RotJDEBtJSH,  Joel  T.  Brothtll 
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STRATEGY  FOR  THE  BOOM 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  October  18,  1966, 
begins  with  the  sentences: 

Inflation  is  no  longer  a  future  threat.  It 
is  here  now. 

Later  comments  in  this  editorial  read: 
The  President  and  his  advi.scrs  may  be 
convinced  that  the  economy  is  in  p'md  shape 
and  will  get  better.  But  a  llkelitr  prospect 
is  that  expansion  will  become  even  more  dis- 
torted and  unstable. 

For  over  a  year  the  Republican  lead- 
ership, the  Republican  Party  across  the 
Nation,  and  countless  private,  nonparti- 
san observers  of  competence — among 
them  Mr.  Leon  Keyserlincr,  for  years  a 
leading  Democratic  economic  adviser- 
have  pointed  with  growing  alarm.,  but 
with  equally  pertinent  and  constructive 
proposals,  to  this  obvious  and  dajitrerous 
fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point  here.  I  ask  merely  that  the  full 
text  of  this  New  York  Times  editorial  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  In  confirmation,  from  a 
wholly  nonpartisan  source,  of  the  view- 
point the  Republican  leadership  has  so 
long  and  so  strongly  held : 

Stratxgy  roR  the  Boom 

Inflation  Is  no  longer  a  future  threat.  It 
Is  here  now. 

The  remarkable  stability  that  had  char- 
acterized prices  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  expansion  Is  over.  The  moderation 
in  wages  contracts  that  had  kept  increases 
at  or  below  advances  In  productivity  has 
also  ended.  Yet  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
professes  to  be  worried  only  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  wage-price  spiral  sometime  in 
the  future.  President  Johnson  seems  even 
less  concerned.  His  view  that  people  are 
undisturbed  about  rising  prices  suggests  that 
he  himself  Is  prepared  to  countenance  more 
of  the  same. 

Despite  Mr.  Fowler's  assurances  that  the 
economy  Is  "healthy  and  robust"  and  Mr. 
Johnson's  belief,  expressed  at  his  press  con- 
ference last  weelc,  that  what  he  saw  in  his 
campaigning  Is  "so  much  better  than  what 
I  read,"  the  expansion  has  undergone  a 
significant  transformation.  It  has  changed 
from  a  strong  and  balanced  boom  to  a  lop- 
sided affair  that  has  soft  spots  as  well  as 
strength. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  heavv  defense 
expenditures  are  providing  most  of  the 
thrust  for  the  advance.  It  Is  probable  that 
this  spending,  which  has  kept  production 
from  declining  and  brought  shortages  in  the 
capital  goods  sector,  will  be  maintained. 
But  It  also  U  probable  that  the  slackening 
that  Is  beginning  to  show  up  in  the  civilian 
sector  wUl   become  more   pronounced 

The  unevenness  that  is  now  apparent  re- 
flects the  lmi>act  of  the  credit  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  had  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  containing 
Inflation  when  the  Administration  failed  to 
do  so.  The  credit  brakes  did  not  take  hold 
at  once.  Even  now,  they  have  not  had  much 
effect  on  prices  or  on  labor's  demands  for 
excessive  wage  boosts  or  on  the  lending  ac- 


tivities of  big  corporations,  which  have  no 
trouble  borrowing  freely.    But  thev  have  ef- 
fectively cooled  off  activity  in  speclflc  areas. 
And  because  the  repercussions  take  so  much 
time  to  make  themselves  felt,  the  dampening 
Impact  of  tight  credit  seems  sure  to  spread. 
The   President    and    his    advisers   may    be 
convinced  that  the  economy  is  in  good  shape 
and  will  get  better.     But  a  likelier  prospect 
is  that  the  expansion  will  become  even  more 
distorted  and  unstable.    If  defense  expendl- 
tiu-es  rise  while  the  civilian  sector  slows  its 
pace,   there   could   be   growing   shorUges   in 
some  areas  and  spreading  slackness  in  others. 
Continued  inflation.  If  labor  presses  for  wage 
rises  to  compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost 
or  living,  could  accompany  rising  unemploy- 
ment especially  among  those  who  lack  skills. 
The  fact  is  that  the  conditions  that  now 
prevail   and  that  are  most  likely  to  prevail 
demand    policies   different    from    those    that 
were  appropriate  six  months  or  even   three 
months  ago.     It  was  appropriate  earlier  In 
the  year  to  raise  taxes  to  stem  demand.    It 
may  be  Inappropriate  to  do  so  after  the  elec- 
tion unless  defense  expenditures  rise  much 
more  rapidly  than  they  have  been  rising.     A 
rise  in  the  future  will  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
current  Inflation.    And  It  might  turn  a  slack- 
ening of  economic  activity  into  a  recession. 
Tlie  noMon  of  employing  tax  policy  to  keep 
the   economy   from   getting  out   of   hand   is 
sound.    But  timing  Is  vital.    This  newspaper 
recommended  Just  such   a  policy  early   this 
year,    when    Inflationary    forces    first   "began 
making  themselves  felt.     At   that  time  the 
Administration  professed  to  see  no  real  dan- 
ger.    Only    now,    only    belatedly,   tax   policy 
is  being  employed. 

We  continue  to  favor  the  use  of  flexible 
fiscal  policy.  But  changes  in  taxes  must  be 
well  designed  and  well  timed.  Now  that  the 
expansion  is  entering  a  mixed  and  uncertain 
phase,  the  need  Is  less  for  the  rumored  post- 
election across-the-board  tax  Increases  to 
stem  Inflation  than  for  policies  than  can 
restore  balance  and  strength  to  the  boom. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  FAR 
EASTERN  JOURNEY 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  agreement  with  the  "stated"  objec- 
tives of  President  Johnson's  25. 000 -mile 
journey  to  six  far  eastern  nations.  I 
have,  however,  a  premonition  that  the 
17-day  trip  may  be  steeped  much  more 
deeply  in  politics  than  in  diplomacy. 

It  is  Indeed  interesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  the  eve  of  the  1966  gen- 
eral election  for  his  first  travel  outside 
this  hemisphere  since  he  took  office  in 
1963. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  trip  comes 
at  a  time  when  public  opinion  polls  .show 
his  popularity  at  home  to  be  dropping. 
The  timing  of  the  Manila  Conference  Is 
conveniently  tuned  to  voter  unrest  over 
the  lack  of  progress  in  the  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports  that 
Demcx;ratic  policymakers  are  convinced 
that  the  best  way  the  President  can  as- 
sist his  party  in  the  1966  election  cam- 
paign is  to  try  to  create  an  "atm.osphere 
of  contentment"  rather  than  for  him  to 
barnstorm  the  coimtry  attempting  the 
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difficult  uusk  .,(  tryin>{  to  defend  hJs  ad- 
miaistrauou  3  record.  This  trip  n  the 
Far  Ea^it  could  result  Ln  an  Impression 
amon^j  the  voting  public  in  the  United 
SUUjs  that  ail  Is  sweetness  and  liKht 
abroad,  particularly  among  those  allies 
receiving  substantial  U3  foreign  aid. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNu Tiara 
already  has  laid  tlie  foundation,  however 
shaicy,  upua  which  an  Impression  of  con- 
fidence might  be  built. 

In  fawrt,  the  President's  trip  may  well 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Immense 
exercises  In  news  manipulation  In  recent 
history  I  am  told  that  well  over  100  of 
the  Nation'i  leading  newsmen  ajre  ac:oin- 
paiiy'Liig  the  President  on  his  travels,  thus 
distracting  them  from  covering  the  se- 
rious domestic  issues  facing  our  iJeople 
today,  as  well  as  the  other  seriou;  inter- 
national problems  across  the  globe. 

An  effect  of  the  far  eastern  trip  will 
be  the  capturing  of  newspaper  headlines 
and  prime  radio  and  television  time,  with 
domestic  Issues  and  other  international 
problems  bemg  relegated  to  secondary 
prominence. 

ENen  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  the 
newsmen  accompanying  the  President 
will  be  the  recipients  of  many  press 
handouts  each  day.  from  presidential 
aides,  upon  which  they  will  necessarily 
have  to  ba.se  their  reports  back  to  the 
United  States.  These  handouts  will  du- 
tifully state  what  the  President  wanta 
reported  and  nothing  more.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  fast-moving  trip,  news- 
men will  be  able  to  report  little  other 
than  what  is  given  them  In  press  releases. 

It  will  be  only  after  the  November  8 
eieciior  that  more  Incisive  and  poislbly 
more  accurate,  In-depth  reports  on  the 
results  of  the  far  eastern  trip  will  begin 
to  reach  the  public.  Then,  of  course.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  have  any  impact — ifor 
better  or  worse— on  the  election  of  1966. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  POLLDTICN 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aentkman 
from  California  (Mr  BellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recghd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BELL  Mr.  Speaker.  Ihc  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  for 
the  past  several  months  has  undertaken 
a  study  of  pollution  abatement  in  the 
United  States  A.s  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research,  and  De- 
velopment, which  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  problem.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly Interested  in  the  shocking  gaf  that 
we  have  allowed  to  widen  between  our 
technological  achievements  in  the 
sciences  and  progress  toward  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  water  pollution  Hear- 
ings of  thf  subcommittpe  have  made  it 
clear  that  action  must  be  taken  so<-in. 

Ont'  of  the  encouraging  siifns  to  the 
committee  was  the  number  of  private 
firms  which  have  been  concerned  with 
the  pollution  problem  and  indeed  have 
developed  some  Interesting  approaches 
to  the  task  we  are  Just  beginning  to 
recogrUze. 


Among  the  companies  showing  great 
Initiative  in  the  field  is  VACCO  Indus- 
tries of  California.  I  would  call  the 
Members  attention  to  a  report  by  VACCO 
Industries  on  the  design  it  has  proposed 
for  the  development  of  a  device  to  maxi- 
mize combustion  efllciency  In  internal 
combustion  automotive  engines.  The 
propoaal  Is  indicative  of  the  efforts 
VACCO  Industries  has  made  to  provide 
an  answer  to  one  of  this  country's  most 
challenging  and  critical  problems: 
DKSKit.  Dtvxlopuznt.  and  Ttar  of  a  Drvicx 

TO   Maxzmizk   Combostjon    ErrtcTtNcr    m 

IKTBKNAL     CoMBVSTtON     AtJTo»ioTrv»     En- 

GtNXS 

(Advanced   Producta   DlvUlon   VACCO 
Industrlea.   California) 

ABBTkACT 

Existing  conTentlonal  carburetors  and  like 
devices,  wlUi  which  the  majority  of  present 
aay  automotive  vehlcleo  are  equipped,  have 
been  modified  in  various  ways  during  recent 
years  as  the  search  for  every  possible  means 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  exhaust-pipe  emis- 
sions of  smog-producing  hydrocarbons,  cair. 
bon  monoxides  and  nitrous  oxides  has  In- 
tenslfled.  Incomplete  or  inefflclent  combus- 
tion of  petroleum  base  fuels  In  autoe  Is  the 
chief  source  of  smog  constituents 

AddlUonal  effort  has  been  expanded  to 
develop  other  accessory  devices,  such  as 
smog"  vaives.  crankcase  vents  and  exhaust 
recycling  systems,  to  further  control  emis- 
sion of  potentuily  dangerous  and /or  dis- 
abling atmospheric  pollutants.  Basic  efforts 
are  thus  related  to  either  the  task  of  in- 
creasing combustion  efHclencv  via  modifica- 
tions to  the  carburetor  inlet  manifold,  or  to 
treatment  of  exhaust  products  prior  to  dis- 
charging them   into  the  atmosphere. 

A  program  Is  described  which  is  devoted 
to  development  and  optlmlzaUon  by  Vacco 
Industrlee  of  a  device  involving  a  unique 
fuel  atomlMtlon  and  Induction  principle 
Superior  atomlzaUon  and  mixing  and  near, 
complete  burning  of  fuel /air  mixtures  sup- 
pUed  by  this  device  to  the  combustion  cham- 
bers of  a  19M  model  test  automobile,  have 
demonstrated,  under  various  throttle  set- 
tings and  load  combinations,  markedly  Im- 
proved combustion  and  thus,  significantly 
reduced  emission  of  contaminants  via  the 
exhaust  stream. 

Potential  of  the  Vacco  device  Is  fiu-ther 
enhanced  by  calculations  which  Indicate 
that  It  can  be  mass-produced  for  future 
markets  at  prices  substantially  lower  than 
present  day  carburetors  Low  initial  cost 
of  the  xinlt  can  be  combined  with  savings  to 
be  attained  via  Increased  fuel  economy  ex- 
pected to  result  from  improved  combustion 
efficiency 

PlKI.TlfTWAET    DISCUSSION 

It  becomes  more  urgent  dally  for  ua  to 
see  that  all  possible  steps  are  taken  to  halt 
contamination  of  the  atmospheres,  of  most 
of  our  large  cities,  by  massive  quantities  of 
harmful  and/or  nauseous  contaminants 
which  are  being  enUtted  by  the  extiaust 
sueams  of  our  millions  of  Internal  combus- 
tion engines  It  Is  a  distinct  and  discom- 
forting posslWUty  to  consider  that  the  en- 
tire atmoepherlc  blanket  surrounding  the 
earth  can  beco«ne  saturated,  eventually,  with 
poisonous  gase«  from  auto  exhausts  alone! 
Man  must  not  continue  to  pollute  his  air 
masses  at  the  constantly  acoeleratlng  rate 
that  has  been  noted  in  the  40-plus  years  that 
comprise  our  •'automobile  era",  to  date  Man 
must  realize  that  control  or  elimination  of 
harmful  automobile  exhaust  emlttants  can 
be  achieved,  and  such  a  program  In  certainly 
not  to  be  considered  lmp>oeslble  of  success. 

If  we  dedicate  a  logical  pcH-tlon  of  our  na- 
Uon's  research  efforts  to  optimizing  the  effi- 
ciency of  today's  Internal  combustion  auto- 
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motive  engines,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  reduce  our  airborne  pollutants  to 
manageable — and  tolerable — levels,  nearly  at 
once!  We  have  the  capability  now  to  eUmj- 
nate  this  source  of  pollution  entirely  withia 
the  next  few  years.  Although  the  task  \i 
underway.  It  must  be  pursued  with  Intcm. 
gence  and  vigor. 

Recent  statements  by  eminent  local  sci- 
entists maintain  that  smog  will  only  be 
brought  under  control,  ultimately,  when  re- 
search to  Improve  the  combustion  efficiency 
of  automobile  engines   la   successful. 

We  know  that  vast  amounts  of  moneys 
have  t>een  expended  In  recent  years  in  search 
of  an  adequate  mechanism  to  eliminate — or. 
at  least  limit  and  control — the  emission  of 
smog-producing  elements  being  created  and 
released  by  our  autoe  each  day.  However, 
we  have  Invested,  time  and  again,  in  tech- 
niques and  or  devices  which  do  not  attack 
the  pollution  problem  at  its  source — the  in- 
efficient  burning  process  taking  place  within 
the  combustion  chamber  of  each  of  our  auto- 
mobiles! We  fall  to  mount  a  frontal  attack 
despite  the  accepted  sclenUflc  fact  that  100  :„ 
combustion  efficiency,  i.e.  complete  combu* 
tlon  of  fuel  within  the  combustion  chamtier 
If  achieved,  will  produce  the  "clean"  exhaust 
that  we  seek. 

Quite  naturally,  conventional  carburetors/ 
carburetiou  systems  have  been  modified,  ac- 
cessorized and  redesigned  In  literally  num- 
berless ways  as  the  carburetor  and  automo- 
bile manufacturers  have  sought  continually 
Increased  combustion  efficiency  Independ- 
ent researchers,  seeking  to  achieve  the  higher 
performance  standards  eluding  these  o»liers 
have  investigated  still  different  methods  of 
converting  standard  carbiu-etors  to  some 
form  of  hybridized  fuel  mixing  and  injection 
devices.  Improvements  In  performance  l.avp 
been  noted  and  reported  as  rapidly  a^i  at- 
tained by  some  of  the  devices  under  studv 

It  certainly  appears,  however,  that  the 
method  by  which  maximum  performance 
(combustion)  efficiency  is  eventually  to  be 
attained  is  not  to  be  via  modlflcatlons  to 
conventional  carburetors  Despite  the  va^t 
number  of  schemes  investigated,  no  con- 
sistent pattern  of  improvement  has,  as  yet 
developed  which  merits  an  -all  out "  ex- 
ploratory concentration. 

We  can  see  clearly  that  any  search  for 
Improvement  in  combiostlon  efficiency  to 
come  via  modifications  to  existing  carbure- 
tlon  systems,  must  attack  the  combus- 
tion emission  problem  at  the  engine  Inlet. 
le.  at  a  point  prtor  to  induction  of  the  fuel 
Into  the  combustion  chamber  Itself  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  investigators  who  have 
concentrated  on  reducing  the  extent  of  un- 
desirable exhaust  emissions  by  Improving  the 
slate  of  the  combustible  mixture  provided 
by  the  carburetlon  system,  have  been  forced 
to  consider  not  only  the  carburetor  and  its 
modlficaUons,  If  any.  but  also  the  Inlet  mani- 
fold as  part  of  any  Integrated  system 

Thus,  variations  in  transient  flow  which 
wlU  occur  within  the  most  simple  manlfoid 
changes  in  character  of  fuel  air  mixtures 
caused  by  Impingement  of  atomized  fuel 
droplets  on  manifold  wall  convolutions  (at 
naturally  varying  temperature  and  pressure 
condltlorvs);  and  the  Inherent  heterogeneity 
of  the  combustible  fuel  air  mixture  under 
any  changed  conditions  of  flow,  pressure  and 
temperature  encountered  as  It  moves 
through  the  induction  system— all  of  these 
factors  combine  to  forestall  introduction  to 
the  firing  chamber  of  an  unvaryingly  stable 
and  predictably  consistent  combustible 
mixture. 

It  is  this  complex  problem  then,  with  all 
Its  Involvements  and  variables,  that  con- 
founds and  defeats  the  best  efforts  of  car- 
buretor and  engine  designers  to  achieve  per- 
fect combustion  Researchers,  who  seek 
Increased  efficiency  by  clambering  over  these 
same  or  similar  obstacles  In  the  labomtorv 
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A  necessary  alternate  attack  ha-;  been 
made,  therefore,  on  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  exhaust-borne  pollutants. 
Recently,  extensive  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  have  resulted  In  the  creation 
of  a  large  variety  of  exhaust  manifold  ac- 
cessary equipments.  Obviously.  If  the  as- 
sumption is  valid  that  we  cannot  avoid  cre- 
ating contaminants  In  the  combustion  proc- 
ess, or,  If  we  assume  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  eliminate,  completely,  the  contam- 
inate-formatlon  at  its  source — then  treat- 
ment of  the  exhaust  elements  must  occur  as 
the  best-pos.slble  solution  to  tlie  problem. 
Noxious  components  of  the  exhaust  stream 
must  be  removed,  or  otherwise  rendered 
harmless,  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  do  so. 
before  being  expelled  by  the  exhau.'.t  system. 
Although  treatment  of  exhaust  emls.slons 
does  not  normally  require  modlflcatlons  to 
the  automobile  powerplant  (as  often  as  do 
carburetlon  system  changes »,  the  process 
does  demand  that  additional  equipment,  and 
Its  attendant  costs,  be  added  to  the  over-all 
cost  of  the  vehicle.  AfterburnerK.  conver- 
ters, air  injectors  and  similar  units  are  ex- 
amples of  this  added-cost  type  of  accessory 
which  often  will  be  involved  when  the  ex- 
haust treatment  mode  of  contaminant  re- 
moval Is  utilized. 

Presently,  in  California,  where  much  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the  development 
of  smog  control  devices,  the  mijor  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  maintain  vehicle  emis- 
sion testing  facilities  in  the  Loe  Angeles 
urea.  Here.  Ford.  General  Motors.  Ameri- 
can Motors  and  International  Har\ester.  all 
of  whom  employ  some  form  of  exhaust  con- 
trol via  air  Injection  systems,  and  Chrysler, 
which  utilizes  an  engine-modification  sys- 
tem, are  constantly  working  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Vehicle  Pollution  Laboratory.  These 
manufacturers  try  to  a.s6ure  that  each  of 
their  "smog  control"  devices  Is  performing 
acceptably  and  within  California's  air  pol- 
lution limitations  of  275  ppm  (parts  per 
million)  of  hydrocarbon  particle  emission 
and  1.5  7o  carbon  monoxide  emls.sloa.  Recent 
tests  on  four-hundred-and-four  automo- 
biles' (1966  models)  showed  general  per- 
formance for  all  vehicles  to  be  within  stipu- 
lated limits,  although  recorded  data  (ve- 
hicle-to- vehicle  comparisons  t  indicated  that 
new  car  smog  control  equipment  perform- 
ance would  vary  as  much  ua  flve-to-one  from 
best  to  worst.  The  used  car  component 
performance  variation  range  wa,'?  as  high  as 
ten-to-one!  There  was  also  an  observable 
trend  toward  emission  deterioration  as  mile- 
age was  accumulated  on  vehicles  under 
observation. 

Certain  obvious  and  Important  conclusions 
can  easily  l>e  drawn  from  review  of  the  above 
data: 

(a)  Any  exhaust  control  system  represents 
additional  original  costs  to  the  new  car 
buyer! 

(b)  Exhaust  control  system  performance 
ts  noted  to  be  sensitive  to  new-car  adjust- 
ment service  and  to  subsequent  service  to  a 
marked  degree! 

(c)  Driveability  (thus  owner  safety  and 
satisfaction)  is  affected  adversely  if  system 
adjustments  are  not  made  properly — and 
often! 

(di  Better  service  and  more  frequent  (thus 
more  costly)  service  and  preventive  mainte- 
nance  may   be   required   In   the  future — by 

law! 

(e)  The  existence  of  exhaust  controls  rep- 
resents (In  effect)  an  admLssion  by  the  man- 
ufacturer that  performance  (combustion) 
efficiency — which  could  save  money  for  the 
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owner  as  he  drives — has  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  cost-producing  system  installa- 
tion. 

To  a  significant  extent,  many  of  these 
same  general  conclusions  can  land  do)  ap- 
ply to  present  mcxllflcatlons  known  to  exist 
on  conventional  carburetlon  systems  Econ- 
omy is  affected  adversely  for  owners  when- 
ever they  must  pay  for  accessory  items  which 
have  been  added  to  a  conventional  carbu- 
retor manlfoid  system.  And,  unless  ex- 
tremely notable  performance  improvement  is 
attained,  and  is  accompanied  by  minimal 
service  and  maintenance  requirements 
(Which  is  difficult  to  envision  where\er  com- 
plex and/or  sensitive  adjustments  are  con- 
tinually concerned ) ,  the  owner  of  a  vehicle 
equipped  with  an  "accessorized"  conven- 
tional carburetor  may  fljid  it  to  be  a  con- 
stant drain  on  his  pocketbook.  Further,  any 
system,  regardless  of  its  complexitv,  if  an 
approved  Instellatlon  because  it  controls 
emission  of  pollutants  to  within  legal  State 
or  Federal  standards,  will  more  than  likely 
have  to  be  maintained  by  its  owner  to  per- 
form to  that  standard  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed and  approved. 

TECHKICAL    DISCUSSION 

A  major  current  program  In  the  Advanced 
Products  Division  of  Vacco  Industries  Is  the 
utilization  of  an  entirely  new  ci>ncept  as  a 
basis  for  design,  development,  fabrication 
and  test  of  a  simple,  yet  highly  effective, 
device  to  increase  combustion  efficiency  of 
automotive-type  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines. Although  it  performs  essentlaliv  the 
.s.ame  functions,  the  Vacco  innovation  Is  not 
related  in  other  ways  to  conventional  auto- 
mobile carburetors.  However,  it  is  expected 
to  be  superior — based  on  Vacco'.s  analytical 
calculations  and  test  results  to  date — to  any 
known  conventional  carburetor  or  carbure- 
tor-type component.  This  superiority  will 
certainly  prevail  In  at  least  the  following  key 
categories : 

(a)  High  combustion  efficiency— thus  lower 
smog  producing  exhaust  emissions. 

(b)  Increased  perfommnce — thus  greater 
fuel  economy. 

(c)  Lower  production  cost. 

(d)  Less  maintenance  and  higher  relia- 
bility. 

In  1960.  Vacco  finalized  development  and 
began  production  at  once  of  Its  Internally 
originated,  multi-segmented  controlled-pore 
filters.  Technological  and  manufacturing 
breakthroughs,  related  to  controlled-pore  fil- 
ters developments,  were  studied  by  Vacco  en- 
gineers, analysts  and  management  personnel, 
to  determine  other  areas  where  this  special- 
ized technology  might  find  profltable  appli- 
cation. Today,  as  a  result,  two  complement- 
ing programs  are  In  being  at  Vacco  wherein 
finely  atomized  fluid  streams,  made  possible 
by  forcing  liquids  through  the  micro-sized 
pores  that  Vacco  has  learned  to  produce 
with  precise  skill,  are  being  put  to  work. 

The  first  of  these  programs  w.^s  begun 
nearly  two  years  ago  by  the  Vacco  Propul- 
sion Division.  It  Involves  the  production  of 
a  number  of  mlcro-oriflce,  bl-propellant. 
liquid  rocket  engine  Injectors.  These  in- 
jectors have  consistently  demonstrated  ex- 
tremely high  combustion  efficiencies  and  dis- 
play a  pronounced  number  of  addltion,<il 
advantages  for  application  In  the  rocketry 
field.  ' 

Demonstrations  of  combustion  ePSclency  in 
Vacco  rocket  motors  lent  Impetus,  of  course, 
to  the  formulation  of  early  designs  for  an 
air-breathing  engine  <;ombustlon  improve- 
ment device  which  would  be  suitable  for  use 
on  automobile  engines. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
fine  atomlzatlon  of  fuel  is  sufficient  to  enable 
attainment  of  high  performance  efficiency  in 
Internal  combustion  engines. >    Such  atoml- 


zaUon, when  associated  with  other  Innova- 
tions to  assure  proper  fuel /air  mixtures  and 
even  distribution  to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, should  combust  properly  and  "cleanly". 
In  such  cases,  exhaust  emissions  tend  to  be 
nearly  free  of  elements  which  contribute  to 
tiie  extent  and  to  the  Irritating  properties  of 
smog — I.e.  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons 
and  the  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

The  processes  involved  in  Improved  or  "op- 
timized" combusion  relate  to  some  funda- 
mental physical  mechanisms  and  these  ex- 
plain, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  results 
obtained. 

To  clarify  this,  consider  the  elements  of 
the  carburetlon  process : 

The  carburetor  combines  fuel  and  air  in  a 
vapor-liquid  mixture  while  at  the  same  time 
it  regulates  the  fuel  air  ratio  by  controlling 
the  individual  flow  rates  of  each  Ingredient. 
Tills  air  suspension  of  gasoline  droplets  is 
presented  to  the  inlet  manifold  which,  in 
turn,  distributes  the  mixttire  to  tlie  cylinder 
intake  ports.  The  flow  path  of  the  fuel /air 
mixture,  as  It  moves  from  the  carburetor  into 
the  combustion  chamber,  is  tortuous  and 
centrifugal  forces  act  on  the  fuel  droplets  to 
deviate  them  from  the  air-flow  path.  If  the 
droplets  are  large,  they  have  a  tendencv  to 
Impinge  upon  the  wall  surfaces  of  the  mani- 
fold. The  smaller  the  droplet  size,  the  less 
Its  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  air-flow 
path.  The  critical  size  for  droplet  impinge- 
ment may  be  estimated  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy for  varying  conditions.'  For  a  typi- 
cal Internal  combustion  engine,  droplets 
hr.,lng  diameters  in  excess  of  6  microns  will 
'Jnplnge  on  manifold  suil.'ces. 

Droplet  sizes  produced  by  typical  automo- 
tive carburetors  vary  over  a  considerable 
range.  Well  over  60-:  of  such  droplets  are 
estimated  to  exceed  6  microns  in  diameter. 
Even  though  the  mean  droplet  size  may  be 
reduced  (due  to  evaporation)  prior  to'  the 
first  impingement  point,  the  problem  is  a 
serious  one  when  excesses  of  large  droplets 
exist. 

The  air  fuel  vapor/droplet  mixture.  Imme- 
diately downstream  of  the  first  manifold 
bend,  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  drop- 
lets which  were  small  enough  to  make  the 
turn,  combined  with  those  which  emanate 
from  the  initial  Impingement  area.  Thus 
the  mixture,  although  It  may  have  departed 
the  carburetor  venturl  section  as  a  reason- 
ably homogeneous  mass,  begins  to  tend  to- 
ward heterogeneity.  Greater  droplet  concen- 
trations (Without  regard  to  size)  now  exist  In 
the  flow  path  which  has  the  largest  radius 
of  curvature. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  flow/implngement 
behavior,  the  air/fuel  ratio  tends  to  vary  for 
each  cylinder  Intake  port,  depending  on  Its 
location  along  the  manifold.  Since  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  has  an  optimum 
air/fuel  ratio,  a  carburetor-manifold  com- 
bination producing  non-homogeneous  fuel/ 
air  ratios  will  have  lower  performance.  Mani- 
folds that  are  ideal  from  a  fluid  mechanical 
standpoint  are  impractical  when  designed  for 
large  droplet  sizes  generated  by  conventional 
carburetors.  Pine  atomlzatlon  appears  to 
be  the  only  logical  alternate  solution  to  this 
problem. 

It  Is  desirable  that  gasoUne,  subsequent  to 
entering  the  cylinder,  evaporate  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Since  smaller  droplets  have  a  larger 
surfaco-to-volume  ratio,  they  evaporate  more 
readily.  The  result  is  superior  combustion 
efficiency  over  a  wider  range  of  air/fuel  ratios. 


« J.  A.  Roblaon  and  W.  M.  Brehob;  The  In- 
fluence of  Improved  ICzttire  Quality  on  En- 


gine Exhaust  Emissions  and  Performance. 
Paper  presented  at  Western  States  Combus- 
tion Institute  Meeting,  Santa  Barbara  Octo- 
ber 1965. 

'Adelberg,  M.;  The  Critical  Size  of  Drop- 
lets in  a  Manifold;  TN  160-V-4- 10-66;  Octo- 
ber 2.  1966,  (published  by  author)  4043  Cody 
Road,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif omla. 
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The  foregoing,  of  course,  presents  still  an- 
other argiiment  favoring  a  carburetor  or 
carburetor-Uke  device  which  produces  (.mall 
droplets. 

While  liigher  combuatton  efficiency  will 
tenr!  to  minimize  the  extent  of  unburned 
hydrocarbons  exhausted  from  the  engine — 
thus  tending  to  Improve  the  smog  problem — 
the  combustion  process  has  other  complica- 
tions which  must  be  considered.  For  exam- 
ple, a  reduction  In  fuel  drcplet  size  VU  not, 
by  Itself,  produce  lesser  amounts  of  limog 
constituents.  However,  when  we  have  higher 
combustion  efficiency,  we  creat«-  higher  i;oin- 
bustion  temperatures  which.  In  turn,  will  In- 
fluence I  unfavorably)  such  combustion  prod- 
uct fractions  as  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  By 
taking  proper  advantage  of  higher  combus- 
tion efficiency,  and  by  operating  with  ex- 
tremely lean  mixture  ratios  (eg  22  to  1>. 
a  very  desirable  carburetlon  unit  will  re- 
sult High  p>«rformance  efficiency,  with  low- 
level  smcTg  product  ennlsslons  may  be  aatlcl- 
pated  with  confidence. 

In  a  series  of  experimental  tests  performed 
recently,  a  Vacco  atomizing  Injector  dis- 
played smog  product  emission  levels  which 
compared  favorably  with  known  advanced 
re«earch  and  laboratory  models  and  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  typical  conventional  cat- 
buretors  produced  by  current  m&ss  produc- 
tion methods 

The  Vacco  atomizing  injector  waji  mounted 
on  an  eight-cylinder  engine  of  a  1966  Chevro- 
let pick-up  truck  and  was  driven  approxi- 
mately 60  miles  immediately  prior  to  these 
tests. 

Piirther  performance  Improvements  are  ex- 
pected from  the  Vacco  atomizing  injector  In 
the  near  future.  Work  Is  under  way  to  de- 
sign a  complete  inlet  manifold  compaMble 
with  the  test  units.  Current  Vacco  units 
have  been  mated  heretofcn-e  to  the  ItUet 
manifold  with  which  the  conventional  car- 
buretor (now  removed  from  the  test  auto- 
mobile) w&s  previously  aosocUted.  Since 
manifold  and  carburetor  design  must  conj- 
plement  each  other  In  order  to  maximize 
total  Inlet  system  performance:  and  since  the 
Vacco  unit  has  presented  fine  performance 
without  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  mat- 
ing to  a  manifold  of  special  design,  we  antici- 
pate even  greater  success  as  the  program 
moves  ahead  Superior  performance  Is  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected  when  an  Inlet  manifold 
la  specifically  created  to  distribute  a  homo- 
geneous mixture  of  minute  fuel  droplets  to 
each  cylinder  intake  port. 

Aside  from  performance  achlevemente  al- 
ready observed  In  prellCTilnary  work  and 
which  are  considered  likely  to  improve  still 
further,  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Vacco  device  Is  Its  simplicity  Containing 
but  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  parts  com- 
mon to  conventional  carburetors,  the  Vacco 
unit  19  expected  to  demonstrate  the  high 
reiubiuty  normally  associated  with  simple 
and  practical  designs.  Fabrication  coats  for 
the  entire  device  have  been  estimated  to  be 
slgnincantly  lower  than  unit  costs  of  stand- 
ard carburetor  designs 

A  conventional,  contemporary  automobile 
carburetor  is  a  device  which  has  resulted 
from  50  years  of  changes  to  a  concept  that 
was  basically  simple  In  its  original  state. 
Tlie  result  of  so  many  changes,  and  'or  Im- 
provements. Is  a  sensitive,  easily  maladjtwted 
Instru.-nent  requiring  frequent  minor  and 
major  tune-ups  to  keep  it  operating  accept- 
ably and  efficiently.  The  performance  de- 
manded of  It  Is  directly  proportional.  In 
most  cases,  to  the  frequency  with  which  It 
must  be  maintained.  Maintenance  and  ad- 
justment of  carburetors  Installed  on  today's 
hlgh-ompreeslon  auto*  can  be  a  costly  and 
often  l.Tltatlng  chore  that  must  be  attended 
to  with  regularity. 

Vacro's  device,  on  the  other  band.  Involves 
a  completely  new  approach  to  design  of  an 
Instrument  to  provide  fuel  induction  and 
ultraflne   atomlzatlon.      lu   ultraslmple   de- 


sign can't  get  out  cf  adjustment.  It  re- 
quires little  maintenance  and,  consequently, 
little  cost  and  cr  aggravation. 

SCMMABT 

The  development  program  conducted  by 
Vacco  for  the  design  of  Its  fuel  induction 
device  has  been  directed,  from  the  begin- 
ning, toward  the  primary  objective  of  be- 
com^ing  a  replacement  for  a  conventional 
Internal  combustion  engine  carburetor.  The 
Vacco  unit  was  originally  devised,  and  has 
been  developed,  to  provide  maximum,  or 
near-maximum,  combustion  efficiency  within 
a  reasonably-priced,  low-maintenance,  reli- 
able and  operationally-economical  compo- 
nent. There  Is  every  reason  to  believe,  at 
this  time,  that  Vacco  will  be  successful  in 
attaining  Its  prime  objective  In  all  the  afore- 
noted  aspects. 

All  Vacco  combustion  device  developments 
and  Innovations  have  stemmed  from  earlier 
(circa  1960),  original  and  proprietary  "con- 
trolled-pore  "  multi-segmented  filter  develop- 
ments. The  company  is  now  conducting  a 
complementing  and  parallel,  multiphase  pro- 
gram in  Its  Propulsion  Division,  wherein  a 
number  of  unique  mlcro-orlflce  injector  de- 
signs (also  based  on  the  "controlled-pore" 
concept)  have  proved.  In  a  current  series  of 
firing  tests,  to  provide  near-perfect  combus- 
tion efficiencies  in  bl-propellant  liquid  rocket 
thrust  chambers.  Each  Vacco  developmental 
achievement.  In  these  rocketry  programs, 
thus  represents  a  potential  contribution  to 
better  understanding  of  fuel  atomlzatlon, 
flow  and  dispersion  distribution  aspects  of 
Its  automotive  "&mog  control"  fuel  compo- 
nent developments. 

In  summary.  Vacco  expects  to  achieve  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  fuel  induction  de- 
vice which  will  provide  extremely  high  levels 
of  combustion  efBclency;  which  should 
generate  only  minimal  smog-producing  con- 
stituents as  compared  to  more  common  fuel 
induction  systems;  which  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  quantity  at  prices  less  than  existing 
carburetors;  and  which  should  maximize 
mllee-f>er-gallon  performance  of  vehicles  on 
which  It  may  be  Installed. 

The  rugged  simplicity  of  the  Vacco  unit 
also  promises  that  It  will  perform  as  Indi- 
cated without  frequent  or  c»:«tly  mainte- 
nance. Self-adjusting  features,  now  con- 
templated to  be  Incorporated,  may  allow 
nearly  Infinite  trouble-fee  and  efficient  op- 
eration for  actual  m-servlce  Installations. 

CONCLUSION 

All  phases  of  Vacco  work  related  to  de- 
sign, development  and  test  of  devices  to  Im- 
prove combustion  efficiency  In  automotive- 
type  Internal  combustion  engines,  have  em- 
phasized the  attainment  of  specific  and  pre- 
tdentlfied  developmental  milestones  to  an 
exacting  and  predetermined  time  schedule. 
As  of  the  date  of  this  report,  Vacco  Is  be- 
ginning the  second  year  of  testing  for  Its 
devices.  All  testing  to  date  hu  taken  place 
In  actual  operating  environments.  Hard- 
ware has  been  Installed  on  Company  auto- 
motive equipment  and  has  been  subjected 
to  rigorous  and  thorough  duty  cycles,  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  that  will  be 
placed  on  the  equipment  at  such  time  as  It 
Is  to  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Vacco  Is  pleased  that  its  entire  program. 
to  date — despite  the  experimental  nature  of 
early  tasks — has  not  deviated  from  preset 
schedules,  nor  has  It  exceeded  budgets  orig- 
inally allotted  for  program  support. 

Present  Vacco  planning  anticipates  that 
marketing  progranu  for  lu  combustion  im- 
provement hardware  will  concentrate  first 
on  securing  a  foothold,  by  replacing  con- 
ventional carburetors  with  Vacco  units. 
These  first  Installations,  of  course,  will  In- 
volve the  mating  of  Vacco  devices  to  exist- 
ing manifolds  on  varlotu  vehicles  Close 
contact  with  early  customers  will  be  main- 
tained   to    monitor    performance    of    Vsooo 


units,   so  that  data  obtained  can  be  used 
to  upgrade  follow-on  work. 

Vacco's  second-phase  marketing  program, 
now  expected  to  begin  about  one  year  hence, 
will  Involve  sale  and  Installation  of  com- 
plete Vacco  combustion  Improvement  Inlet 
systems.  Manifold  designs  will  be  created 
for  the  vehicle  types  that  future  market 
8ur\'eys  Indicate  will  comprise  the  bulk  of 
potential  sales.  As  In  phase-one  marketing. 
the  replacement  market  will  first  be  devel- 
oped gradually.  This  effort  will  be  followed, 
at  an  early  point  In  time,  by  high-level 
sales  and  marketing  approaches  to  prime 
automobile  manufacturers.  It  Is  Vacco's 
current  plan  to  be  marketing  Its  combustion 
Improvement  hardware  to  the  prime  market 
by  mid-year  1968. 


A  SALUTE  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESSWOMEN 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  week  of  October  16  through 
22.  1966.  has  been  designated  as  National 
Businesswomen's  Week.  I  am  most 
honored  to  Join  in  the  salute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  professional  businesswomen 
who  have  in  recent  years  become  such 
a  vital  force  in  business,  and  to  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  interest  of 
members  of  this  profession,  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  was 
founded  In  1919  with  a  fourfold  goal; 

First.  To  elevate  the  standards  for 
women  in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

Second  To  promote  the  interests  of 
business  and  professional  women. 

Third.  To  bring  about  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  business  and  profes- 
sional women  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  To  extend  opportunities  to 
business  and  professional  women  through 
education  along  lines  of  Industrial,  sci- 
entific and  vocational  activities. 

Since  Its  organization,  the  NFBPWC 
has  grown  in  membership  to  approxi- 
mately 177,500,  with  over  3.750  local 
clubs — In  every  congressional  district  In 
the  United  States. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  commending  this  group  of 
dedicated  women  during  tills  week  of 
recognition. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  PER- 
SONNEL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NklsinI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida:* 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  1  have  been  designated  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  study  the  workings 
of  the  Hatch  Act  and  certain  aspects  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

We  who  serve  here  in  the  Congress 
have  a  very  special  responsibility  to  see 
to  It  that  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  used  for  partisan  politi- 
cal purposes.  Regardless  of  our  motives 
in  our  relationships  with  employees  in 
the  classified  service,  our  prime  objective 
should  be  that  of  serving  as  examples  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  the  classified  employee. 
In  this  respect  I  am  happy  to  do  what  I 
can  and  to  serve  in  any  capacity  which 
would  strengthen  not  only  the  letter  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

In  the  course  of  its  study  I  hope  the 
commission  will  addre.ss  Itself  to  the 
glaring  discrepancies  in  our  political  par- 
ticipation ia^',  s  whose  basic  aim  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  political  shakedown  for 
political  contributions.  In  my  study  of 
this  matter  it  has  become  apparent  that 
employees  in  the  excepted  service  have 
what  works  out  to  be  an  immunization 
from  penalties  under  the  Hatch  Act 
while  on  the  other  hand  those  in  the 
rank-and-file  classified  service  are  sub- 
ject to  severe  penalties  for  any  violation 
which  may  occur.  By  the  Civil  Service 
Commission's  own  admission — 

Tliere  Is  no  language  In  the  Hatch  Act  that 
Axes  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitions  against  the  political  activity  of 
federal  officers  and  employees. 

The  present  double  standard  for  en- 
forcement which  now  exists  In  law 
divides  that  enforcement  between  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  em- 
ploying agency — tlie  commission  main- 
tains enforcement  jurisdiction  over  the 
employee  in  the  "competitive  civil  serv- 
ice" while  the  appointing  agency  main- 
tains enforcement  jurisdiction  over  those 
In  the  "expected  service." 

This  double  standard  should  be  care- 
fully studied  with  a  view  toward  it.s  elimi- 
nation. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
I  and  other  members  of  our  Republican 
Task  Force  on  the  Civil  Service  intro- 
duced legislation  to  more  adequately  de- 
fine the  responsibility  of  the  Ci\  11  Service 
Commission  and  the  enforcement  of  tlie 
Hatch  Act.  I  do  hope  that  oui"  newly 
authorized  commission  will  include  on 
Its  agenda  the  consideration  of  bills  such 
as  HH.  14914  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

The  enormity  of  our  commission "s  task 
Is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  approximately  2' 2  million  em- 
ployees and  the  integrity  of  these  public 
employees  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
of  us  whether  we  serve  In  government  or 
not.  The  creation  of  thL-^  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel stands  as  a  rededicatlon  to  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  a  resistance  to  the  return  to  the 
old  spoils  system  under  which  our  Fed- 
eral employees  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
political  ma.iipuIators. 


THE     COPYRIGHT     REVISION     AND 
THE  COPYRIGHT  OFFICE 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  civiliza- 
tion and  society  will  live  on  and  nurture 
future  generations  largely  through  its 
bequests  of  intellectual  creation.  In- 
deed, the  founders  of  our  Nation  so  firm- 
ly believed  this  that  in  drafting  our  Con- 
stitution they  made  explicit  provisions 
which  might  encourage  creative  minds  to 
produce  such  intellectual  property.  I 
refer — of  course — to  article  I.  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  au- 
thors the  exclusive  right  to  their  wTit- 
ings. 

Implementation  of  this  constitutional 
provision  came  In  the  first  Congress  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Copyright  Law  of 
1790  and  was  subsequently  revised  by 
Congress  In  1831,  1870,  and  1909.  The 
existing  law  today  Is  basically  the  1909 
statute,  which  embodies  a  system  of  laws 
dealing  with  the  communication  of  in- 
formation, Ideas,  and  entertainment  by 
writings.  Embraced  within  the  copy- 
right laws  are  such  intellectual  products 
as  books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  maps, 
music,  motion  pictures,  television  pro- 
grams, and  innumerable  other  literary, 
artistic,  and  scientific  works.  It  is  the 
intellectual  property  in  these  writings 
that  enjoy  copyright  protection.  Our 
Nation,  as  all  modern  nations,  esteems 
and  protects  this  intellectual  material 
because  of  its  positive  contribution  to  the 
good  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  an  effort  to  revise  the  1909 
copyright  law.  Although  there  were 
earlier  attempts  at  revision  between  1924 
and  1940,  the  efforts  have  been  truly  con- 
certed since  1955,  when  the  Conpress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  begin  the  first  phase 
of  the  revision  program.  This  revision 
pro,?ram  has  been  divided  into  three 
phases,  and  exemplifies  the  true  virtues 
of  the  democratic  lawmaking  process. 

The  first  phase — the  study  phase — of 
the  program  Involved  comprehensive  re- 
search and  studies  by  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice of  the  history  and  provisions  of  the 
existing  law.  the  problems  it  raises,  past 
proposals  for  revision,  comparable  pro- 
visions in  the  foreign  laws  and  interna- 
tional conventions,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  Issues  and  their  possible  solutions. 
These  studies  formed  the  groundwork 
for  the  general  revision. 

The  first  phase,  which  lasted  6  years, 
ended  in  July  1961  with  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  "Report  of  the  Register 
of  Copyright  on  the  General  Revision  of 
the  U.S.  Copyright  Laws." 

The  second  phase  of  the  revision  pro- 
cram  involved  discussion,  debate,  and 
drafting.  The  discussion  and  debate 
dealt  with  the  proposal  of  the  Register's 
1961  report  at  some  14  formal  meetings 
called  by  the  Copyright  Office.    In  addi- 


tion to  seeking  to  clarify  the  Issues  of 
conflict,  these  meetings  sought  to  find 
areas  of  consensus  in  order  that  the  legis- 
lative proposal  would  have  a  minimum 
number  of  controversial  issues.  Tliese 
meetings,  lasting  over  3  years,  culminated 
in  a  draft  bill,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Copyright  OfiBce  after  reviewing  every 
comment  or  suggestion  winch  had  been 
offered  during  the  preceding  3  years  of 
discussion  and  debate. 

We  are  now  in  the  final  phase  of  the 
revision  program — the  legislative  phase. 
On  February  4,  1965,  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Celler  introduced  H.R. 
4347,  which  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Copyrights.  Our  sub- 
committee held  22  days  of  public  hear- 
ings receiving  testimony  from  over  150 
witnesses.  Following  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  met  in  51  executive  ses- 
sions, and  the  full  committee  favorably 
reported  an  amended  version  of  H.R. 
4347  on  October  12. 1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
from  this  brief  summary  of  the  revision 
program  that  It  has  been  unusually 
thoughtful  and  thorough.  I  thiiik  it  is 
also  apparent  that  the  Copyright  Office 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  and  praise 
for  its  conspicuous  role  in  the  revision 
program. 

Tlie  Judiciary  Committee  is  proud  of 
its  work  on  H.R.  4347  and  the  time,  de- 
hberation,  and  careful  consideration 
given  every  issue  and  argument  regard- 
ing evei-y  component  part  of  the  proposed 
new  copyright  law.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  involved  in  the  legislative  phase  of 
tills  program  are  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  work  of  the  Copyright  Office : 
the  6  years  of  studying  the  past  revision 
efforts  and  present  and  future  needs  of 
a  new  law;  the  forum  and  climate  pro- 
vided by  the  Copyright  Office  for  the  3 
years  of  debating  and  discussing  the  in- 
numerable proposals  for  revision  and 
continuing  efforts  of  the  Copyright 
Office  to  find  consensus  on  issues  of  con- 
troversy. We  are  appreciative  of  the 
Copyright  Office's  contribution  to  our 
subcommittee's  executive  deliberations 
in  presenting  objective  analysis  of  every 
position  on  every  issue  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  providing  the  subcommittee 
with  the  expertise  of  almost  100  years  of 
administering  the  copyright  laws. 

I  think  we  should  be  particularly  proud 
of  the  work  of  the  Copyright  Office  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
branch,  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  On  a  day-to-day 
basis  the  Copyright  Office  is  principally 
engaged  in  the  examination,  registra- 
tion, and  cataloging  of  claims  to  U.S. 
copyright.  It  conducts  correspondence 
about  tlie  claims,  supplies  general  infor- 
mation concerning  copyright  law  and 
registration  procedures,  and,  for  a  fee 
set  by  law,  reports  the  facts  of  registra- 
tion for  the  claims  ^nd  its  records. 

On  a  broader  basis,  the  Copyright 
Office  conducts  extensive  legal  research 
on  copyright  matters  and  submits  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  proposed  changes  in  the  copy- 
right law.  It  also  cooperates  closely 
with  the  Department  of  State  on  inter- 
national copyright  matters  affecting  the 
United    States.     The    Copyright    Office 
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does  not  give  lei?al  advice  or  furnish  legal 
opinions,  this  Is  particularly  true  of 
questions  Involving  passible  Infringe- 
ments of  copyright,  which  are  generally 
decided  by  the  courts 

Obviously,  because  of  Its  stgnlflcant 
role  rA  the  revision  pro(^ram.  the  Copy- 
right Office  has  been  devoting  consider- 
able enerjfy  and  effort  abovp  and  beyond 
these  normal  responsibilities  and  duties. 
This  work  on  the  revision  program  has 
principally  been  conducted  by  the  Regis- 
ter of  CopyrlghtB,  the  Deputy  Register  of 
Copyrights,  the  Assistant  Register  of 
Cop>  rights,  and  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  C  >pyrlght  Office. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  nothing  docu- 
ment,v  the  quality  of  the  revision  pro- 
gram better  than  the  caliber  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  Copyright  Office  who 
have  Aorked  so  tirelessly  toward  prepar- 
ing the  new  law.  Nowhere  in  the  Qov- 
emment  can  you  find  more  able.  InteUi- 
Kent  dedicated,  conscientious,  and  pa- 
tient public  servants 

The  Copyright  Office  Is  headed  by  the 
Register  of  Copyrights.  Abraham  L. 
Kamlnstein,  a  true  scholar  with  a  pleas- 
ant \v;t  and  a  diplomatic  aplomb  The 
Resi-ster  is  a  man  with  a  remarkable  la- 
clhty  for  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
riKht  time,  which  has  been  most  Imyor- 
Unt  and  helpful  during  the  revision  pry- 
gram  Mr  Kamlnsteln  is  a  highly  edu- 
cated law-yer  who  Joined  the  Copyright 
Office  in  1947  and  has  served  the  Copy- 
right Offlce  as  Chief  of  the  E.xamining 
Division  and  Deputy  Register  before  as- 
suming his  duties  of  the  Reglstc  tn 
1960 

No  jne  could  more  ably  back  up  the 
Register,  or  when  necessary  serve  as  his 
substitute,  than  the  Deputy  Register 
Oeorge  Cary  Mr  Cary.  who  holds  an 
LL.  B  degree  and  an  LL.  M  degree 
joined  the  Copyright  Office  tn  1948.  and 
has  also  been  their  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Examining  Division,  their  principal  legal 
advisor  and  their  general  counsel.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  legal 
and  professional  journals  and  also  works 
as  a  part-time  professional  lecturer  on 
copyiu'ht  law 

It  .seems  that  every  department  of 
Ooverrunent  has  a  "utility  man,'  tf  at 
Is  an  indmdual  who  can  do  most  ary- 
thlng  and  do  It  well  The  Copyright 
Office  does  not  have  a  •'utility  man," 
rather  It  has  a  •'utility  woman  '  Tliis 
Is  the  Assistant  Register.  Miss  Barbara 
Ringer  whose  quick  mind  seems  to  nur- 
ture Itself  on  challenges  whether  It  be 
the  challenge  of  the  latest  "double  cross- 
Uck"  puzzlf^-whlch  I  occasionally  ob- 
served her  completing  while  she  was  pa- 
tiently waitinR  for  a  comnrlttee  .se.sslon 
to  begtn-^or  an  Intricate  Issue  of  the 
revision  program  m  need  of  a  new  and 
true  solution 

Miss  Ringer  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with 
A.B.  and  MA  degrees  After  earning 
her  LI.  B  degree  -ihe  Joined  the  Copy- 
right Office  where  she  has  worked  In  al- 
most al!  facets  of  Its  operatloris  MLv 
Ringer  has  written  extensively  and  also 
shares  her  knowledge  and  experience  as 
a  part-time  adjunct  professor  of  copy- 
right law 

The  Copyright  Office  s  General  Coun- 
sel. Abe  .\    Ooidman,  Ls  truly  a  lawyer's 


lawyer:  Intelligent,  thorough,  experi- 
enced, and  practical.  A  cum  laude  law 
school  graduate.  Mr  Ooidman  has  de- 
voted over  10  years  to  the  revision  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  he  is  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  expertise  in 
this  complex  and  vital  field  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  with  all  those  who 
are  famlhar  with  the  work  of  these  able 
aiid  dedicated  public  servants  to  ap- 
plaud them  I  am  convinced  that  no 
better  guardians  of  the  Nation's  Intel- 
lectual property  could   be   found 
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THE     NATION     MARKS     THE     CON- 
TRIBUTION OF  ITS  WOMEN 

Mr.  GURNE:\'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  R«cord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  39th  annual  observance  of 
NationaJ  Busmess  Women  s  Week.  Ap- 
proximately 177.500  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women  s  Clubs.  Inc  .  will  salute 
the  aciiievements  of  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  in  their  communities. 
States,  and  Nation.  I  would  like  to  join 
in  congratulating  the  American  woman 
for  the  splendid  role  that  she  plays  in 
the  life  of  her  community. 

The  role  of  the  American  woman  has 
been  completely  revolutionized  since  the 
passage  of  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment in  1920.  The  old  adage.  "Woman  s 
place  Is  in  the  home."  has  long  since  gone 
by  the  board.  Mrs  and  Miss  .■Vmerlca  are 
both  making  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  world  around  them  and  to  the 
American  economy  as  well.  American 
women  are  fast  approaching  the  day  of 
full  partnership  in  our  complex  modern 
society 

Last  year  almost  25  million  women 
were  gainfully  employed.  This  is  one- 
third  of  the  total  work  force  The  work- 
ing woman  is  here  Ui  stay  By  1970  ac- 
cording to  the  US.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Sutlstics.  the  national  work  force  will 
increase  by  18  million  persona.  Of  these 
more  than  40  percent  will  be  women. 

8o  many  women  have  achieved  marked 
success  In  business.  Government,  and 
other  fields,  that  those  who  are  presi- 
dents of  corporations,  well-known  law- 
yers, and  respected  public  servants  are 
no  longer  pointed  out  as  unusual,  so  fre- 
quently does  this  occur 

The  American  woman  Is.  Indeed,  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  prog- 
ress she  has  made  over  the  years  She 
is  now  a  slgnlflc.ant  factor  In  the  civic. 
professional,  and  business  life  of  our 
Nation. 


TAX  DErPUCTION  TO  TEACHERS 
WHO  SEEK  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  R«co«d  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WATSON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  b  spending  approxt- 
mately  $40  billion  yearly  on  education 
across  the  country  Recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  administration  plans  to 
double  this  amount  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture Yet.  despite  the  astronomical 
amount  of  tax  dollars  being  spent  on 
education,  the  Great  Society  has  not 
come  close  to  solving  the  most  pres.slng 
and  critical  problem  confronting  educa- 
tion in  this  country — the  shortage  of 
well  trained  and  adequately  paid  teach- 
ers. 

In  the  overwhelming  desire  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  force  ill  conceived  and 
untried  educational  legislation  upon  the 
American  people,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
professional  teacher  will  continue  to  re- 
main the  forgotten  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme.  The  reason  Is  simple: 
The  administration  is  more  concerned 
with  achieving  economic  and  social  inte- 
gration by  Federal  control  over  educa- 
tion than  it  Is  with  Improving  the  educa- 
tional level  of  American  citizens.  There 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  this  cynical 
scheme  than  in  the  desire  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  wipe  out 
local  control  of  education  through  his 
personal  sociological  dogma.  This  trend 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  Is  dedicated  to  a  master 
blueprint  of  achieving  an  ultimate  edu- 
cational program  of  federally  chosen 
currtculums. 

One  of  the  most  practical  methods  of 
retaining  local  control  over  education  is 
by  offering  teachers  familiar  with  local 
conditions  an  opportunity  to  remain  in 
their  profession  without  fear  of  starving 
to  death  Well  qualified  teachers  are 
leaving  the  teaching  profession  in  alarm- 
ing numbers.  They  realize  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  No  matter  how  dedicated 
a  teacher  might  be.  it  is  most  disheart- 
ening to  observe  people  with  little  or  no 
professional  training  and  experience 
earning  salaries  double  their  own.  In 
reality,  a  teacher  is  actuaUy  penalized  to 
an  extent  If  he  decides  to  improve  his 
educational  level  by  taking  additional 
courses.  Unless  the  courses  arc  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  certification, 
the  teacher  is  required  to  foot  the  entire 
bill,  although  the  additional  training  will 
contribute  to  that  teachers  effectiveness 
Unless  the  teachers  are  required  to  take 
graduate  teaching  courses,  there  Is  no 
Incentive  to  unprove  their  instructional 
capacity,  and  the  overall  damaging  effect 
is  on  the  student. 

I  have  Joined  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  an  attempt  to  rectify  this  critical  and 
unnecessary  situation  by  introducmi?  a 
bill  which  would  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  their  gross  Income  the  expenses  o'. 
education  undertaken  to  improve  the..- 
teaching  capacity.  This  legislation  wa.- 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  yet  there  has  been  no  attempt 
by  administration  officials  to  press  for  its 
passage  This  really  does  not  come  as  a 
shock  to  me.  since  such  a  plan  would 
eliminate  to  a  large  extent  the  Incrtas- 
ing  authority  of  bureaucrats  in  the  Office 
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of  Education  to  dole  out  P'ederal  funds 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  social  change. 

This  Congress  could  perform  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  the  American  education  system 
by  enacting  legislation  of  this  type  be- 
fore we  adjourn.  The  hour  Ls  late,  and 
yet  failure  to  provide  thi.s  needed  incen- 
tive to  teachers  throughout  the  country 
could  have  a  permanent  ill  effect  on  the 
educational  level  of  this  Nation. 


A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  STATE  EM- 
PLOYEES WHO  ARE  NOT  COVERED 
BY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TO  PAR- 
nCIPATE  IN  MEDICARE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ct'rtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  allow 
State  and  local  employees,  in  States 
where  such  employees  are  not  covered 
by  social  security,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  hospital  insurance  benefits  imder 
title  II.  Social  Security  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  is  to  allow  these  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  the  medicare 
health  Insurance  program  should  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

The  bill  provides  for  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  the  various  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  a  favorable  referendum  of 
all  the  members  of  the  retirement  system 
prior  to  coverage.  Coverage  of  hospital 
benefits  would  be  achieved  without  cov- 
erage of  other  portions  of  social  security. 

Among  those  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  bill  are  teachers  in  13  States  where 
State  retirement  systems  are  not  sup- 
plemented by  social  security  coverage. 
In  MLssouri.  the  37.000  members  of  the 
public  school  retirement  system  of  Mis- 
souri could  be  covered  by  an  agreement 
following  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  State 
action  to  provide  coverage,  and  a  fa- 
vorable referendum  of  the  members. 


NATIONAL  EXPANSION  OF  BRUCE 
SAGANS  COMMUNITY  WEEKLY 
EMPIRE 

Mr  OHARA  of  Dlinols  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from. 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  both  proud  and  happy  to  announce 
ih;il  one  of  my  distinguished  constitu- 
•r.is  in  the  Second  District  of  Illinois, 
Bnice  Sagan.  by  tlie  purchase  of  two 
newspapers  in  San  Diego,  has  become  the 
head  of  the  largest  group  of  weekly  com- 
munity newspa;:)ers  in  the  United  States. 

T'he  recently  acquired  San  Diego  In- 
dependent and  County  Independent  In 


southern  California  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  155,000.  This,  added  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Sagan  community 
newspapers  In  Chicago,  makes  a  total  of 
572,000,  a  journalistic  empire  that  started 
just  13  years  ago  with  the  purchase  by 
Bruce  Sagan  of  the  Hyde  Park  Herald, 
then  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

In  this  span  of  13  years  Sagan  has 
established  himself  sis  the  foremost  pub- 
lisher in  America  In  the  community 
weekly  field,  the  dynamic  expansion  of 
which  has  been  the  most  marked  news- 
paper development  of  the  decade. 

As  the  larger  metropolitan  dailies,  not 
only  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  gone  in  for 
mergers,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  and  necessity  for  the  neighbor- 
hood weeklies  with  a  resultant  boost  In 
influence  and  in  revenue.  Growth  of 
retailing  carried  on  from  local  shopping 
centers,  and  development  by  enterpris- 
ing builders  of  large  self-sufficient  resi- 
dential divisions,  have  been  among  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  great  growth 
of  the  community  newspapers. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  Bruce  Sagan  hearty  congratulations 
on  his  notable  and  historic  achievement 
In  founding  the  first  national  group  of 
community  weekly  newspapers. 

The  story  of  the  start  and  the  growth 
of  the  Sagan  newspaper  empire  is  best 
told  in  the  article  in  the  Hyde  Park 
Herald  of  October  12,  1966.  from  which 
I  quote: 

Addition  of  the  two  San  Diego  weelclles 
marks  the  flrat  major  effort  In  cross-country 
expansion  In  the  weekly  field.  Purchase 
also  brings  the  number  of  publications  In 
the  Group  to  20 — 16  newspapers  and  four 
shopping  publications  with  a  total  circula- 
tion of  572,000 — largest  of  any  weelcly  news- 
paper chain  In  the  country. 

"The  purchase  creates  the  first  national 
community  newspaper  network  Knd  the  first 
effort  to  break  with  traditional  weekly  news- 
paper operation  where  ownership  is  con- 
centrated In  one  state  around  a  single  metro- 
politan area,"  said  Sagan. 

"The  cross-country  concept  Is  a  reality  to- 
day becatlse  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  metropolitan  weekly  newspaper  Industry 
in  the  last  20  years  which  set  the  stage  for 
creation  of  a  national  commtinlty  newspaper 
network  similar  to  those  of  Copley,  Hearst. 
Sorlpps-Howard  and  others  In  the  dally  news- 
paper field. 

"A  second  factor  is  the  growing  lmp>ortance 
of  the  community  newspaper  today.  In  an 
ever  expanding  urban  center.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  for  people  to  know 
what  Is  tiappenlng  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood and  have  this  information  understood 
In  both  a  local  and  metropolitan   context. 

"The  community  newspaper  is  In  a  unique 
position  to  make  this  kind  of  Information 
known  and  understood. 

"The  new  association  also  has  the  further 
benefit  of  Unking  the  two  most  active  weekly 
publication  centers  In  the  nation— Chicago 
and  Southern  California." 

The  Herald  was  Sagsn's  flrst  publication. 
which  he  purchased  in  1963  when  It  was  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  In  13  years  the  clr- 
ciUatlon  has  increased  from  5.000  to  16.000. 
In  1958,  he  purchased  the  Southtown  Econ- 
omist and  Soutbeaat  BconomUt.  Later,  he 
created  the  Bulletin  and  Suburbanite  Econ- 
omist newspapers. 

In  1961,  he  bought  the  Woodlawn  Booster, 
and  In  January  of  1904,  the  Blue  Island  Sun 
Standard,  oldest  weekly  in  Cook  County.  His 
purchase  In  1B64  of  the  Community  Publica- 


tions, a  group  of  seven  West  Side  weeklies 
skyrocketed  the  circulation  of  the  Economist 
Group  to  278.000.  making  the  chain  the 
largest  in  Illinois  and  second  largest  In  the 
nation. 

The  15  Economist  Newspapers  In  Illinois 
cover  the  Southern  Suburbs  of  Cook  County, 
through  the  Southwest,  Mid-South,  and 
Southeast  neighborhoods  Into  the  Par  West 
and  Northwest  areas  of  the  city.  The  two 
San  Diego  weeklies  cover  all  of  San  Diego 
and  San  Diego  County. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneot^s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are 
able  to  pierce  the  Pentagon  smokescreen 
which,  all  too  frequently,  has  been 
thrown  up  to  obscure  the  facts  of  what 
is  happening  on  the  battlefront. 

When  they  do,  the  billion-dollar  power 
complex  of  the  Pentagon  is  ready  to  turn 
on  the  machinery  to  discredit  them. 

We  who  serve  on  congressional  mili- 
tary committx?es  are  familiar  with  'the 
subterfuge  and  evasion  practiced  by 
carefully  counseled  Pentagon  witnesses 
who  testify  before  lis. 

This  is  compounded  by  Department  of 
Defense  abuse  of  the  "secret"  stamp  to 
blot  from  the  record  of  our  hearings  any 
inadvertant  security  slips,  so-called,  on 
the  part  of  their  witnesses  which  might 
give  credence  to  the  warnings  many  of 
us  have  been  soimding  about  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  patriotism  of  any- 
one in  the  Departm.ent  of  Defense,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  wars  cannot  be 
fought  and  won  by  a  cost-accountiiig 
mentality,  a  computerized  conscience 
and  a  total  inability  to  admit  and  rectify 
errors  in  judgment. 

Currently  the  Mimeographs  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  grinding  out  a 
refutation  of  the  September  19,  1966,  ar- 
ticle in  Auation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology called,  "Pilot  Report  FYom  Viet- 
nam." 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  place  this  article  and  other  related 
material  in  the  Record  in  their  entirety. 
Let  me  hit  the  highlights  now. 

The  Air  Force  fighter-bomber  pilot, 
whose  name  was  withheld  by  the  maga- 
zine to  protect  his  future  military  career, 
declared : 

The  war  here  In  Vietnam  has  become  a  po- 
UtlCAl  football,  an  exercise  in  glowing  re- 
ports, outstanding  new  records  and  promises 
of  "turning  the  tide." 

First  the  " no n- shortage"  of  munitions. 
Looking  at  three  Jet  fighter  bases  In  Viet- 
nam containing  a  total  of  over  12  fighter 
squadrons,  no  750-lb,  general  purpose  bombs 
are  to  be  found  .  .  .  TTiey  must  be  well  hid- 
den, for  I  have  heard  Mr.  McNamara  state 
time  and  again  that  there  Is  no  shortage. 
This  must  be  one  of  the  'Isolated  exceptions" 
he  mentions. 

In  this  connection  let  me  quote  directly 
from  the  testimony  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara on  February  16, 1966,  in  response  to 
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Defense    Approprtatloiis    SubcommitUe. 
The  Defense  Secretao'  told  me; 

Thers  U  absoluuij  no  subatauc*  what*)- 
ever  to  th«  cJHm  that  the  bombing  U  Umlt«Kl 
by  short*gM  of  planM.   boraba  or  pllou. 

Since  I  had  been  In  Vietnam  Just  2 
months  earlier,  in  December  1M6,  and 
had  seen  evidence  which  I  reported  on 
ray  return  to  Washington  that  such  a 
bomb  shortage  did.  In  fact,  exist,  the 
Def''r.>--  Secretary's  statement  was  sur- 
prl.sin 

Several  days  after  this  McNamara 
testimony,  on  February  26.  1966,  Admin.l 
McDonald.  Chief  of  NavaJ  Operatloni!. 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

I  read  to  hlra  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I 
had  rvcclved  a  day  earlier  from  a  youn/t 
naval  air  officer  whom  I  had  met  on  thi; 
Enterprise  during  my  Vietnam  trip.  : 
did  not  release  the  ofHcer  s  name  at  tha  . 
time,  bit  since  then  he  ha*  been  awarde.l 
the  Navys  highest  honors  for  couragi' 
and.  nice  so  many  top  men,  has  retumet 
to  civilian  life. 

The  young  officer  ha«  given  me  permis- 
sion to  use  his  name  now  and  I  admire 
and  re.spect  him  for  rds  dedication  to  the 
service  and  to  his  country.  I  placed  the 
story  of  this  young  man  In  the  Septem- 
ber 8  196«.  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  on  pa*re  22062  and  Norde  Wil- 
son's credentials  speak  for  themselves  in 
that  account. 

The  p<jrtlon  of  Wilson's  letter  which  I 
read  to  Admiral  McDonald  last  February 
is  as  follows: 

Your  recent  article  In  the  local  paper  re- 
garding :he  acute  shortage  of  reliable  ord- 
nance th«t  we  experience  over  here  also  waa 
forwarded  to  me  Thta  waa  an  enlightening 
revelation  to  th«  foUu  at  home.  We  are  glad 
to  have  the  people  back  there  informed  by 
our  legislator*  like  yourself  of  the  reatrlc- 
tlona  and  handicaps  under  which  we  are 
forced  to  operate. 

It  haa  approached  the  point  In  recent 
weeks  that  the  relatively  ineffective  loada  we 
are  carrying  to  the  enemy  are  hardly  worth 
the  rlaka  involved  In  lives  and  equipment 
This  inadequacy  remains  a  mystery  to  thoae 
of  us  over  here  when  we  consider  the  Indus- 
trial might  and  logistic  eapabllltlea  of  our 
great  Nation   • 


I  pointed  out  to  Admiral  McDonald 
that  when  I  was  aboard  the  Enterprise  I 
personally  had  observed  F-4  s  taking  off 
with  four  250-pound  bombs  when  I  was 
aware  they  would  hold  18  or  20  of  them 
at  least      I  asked  the  skipper: 

How  c>  ine  they  are  not  going  out  with 
more  bomb  loads  than  this? 

And  he  replied : 

That  la  all   the  mission  requires. 

But  the  Norde  Wilson  letter  made  me 
wonder  whether  or  not  that  was  a  correct 

stateme::'. 

Admiral  McDonalds  response  first  was 
to  deny  that  shortages  existed  He  testl- 
Qed: 

I  haven  t  heard  at  any  time  that  our  planes 
took  ofr  short  of  what  they  were  supposed  to 
have  to  do  the  Job  because  the  ammunition 
— sn't  avH.ilable 


*  UI..M  I,  uiuif  anyooa  wouio  acny  taat.  iir. 

MXNSKALL. 

When  Admiral  McDonald  returned  as 
a  witness  before  my  subcommittee  on 
March  1.  we  reviewed  the  Norde  Wilson 
letter  again. 

The  admiral  stated : 

I  havs  lookad  Into  this  inadequacy  of  the 
bomb  load,  and  the  inference  of  course  was 
there  were  Inaufflcient  bombs.  I  hava  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  In  the  record 
which  would  Indicate  this.  Mr    ItUnsmall 

I  do  have  a  menaage  direct  from  the  com- 
mander In  chief,  who  sUted  that  if  the  bomb 
load  had  perchanc«  twen  limited  in  any  par- 
Uoular  tnstanc*  it  was  unquestionably  due  to 
dlslrlbuUon  He  does  not  know  of  any 
•horuges.  but  distribution  rather  than  a 
Uck  of  overaU  tonnage  would  b«  the  acuse. 

But.  later  on  In  the  Interrogation,  the 
exchange  went  like  this: 

Mr.  MiMSMAU.  Tou  have  no  shortage  of 
bombs  In  Vietnam  waters? 

Admiral  McDonau).  Not  overall.  8om«- 
cimea  a  lack  of  all  of  the  modern  bombs  we 
want. 

Mr  MiMSHAtx.  Explain  tht*— not  "ovsraU". 
That  la  aort  of  a  quallfled  answer. 

Admiral  McDonald.  I  will  explain  It  this 
way:   We  would  Uke  to  have  100  percent  of 

modern  bombs 

Mr  MiMSMAix.  Tou  bad  some  kind  of  a  ra- 
tioning system  in  out  there  for  tlis  old  bor-JOs 
and  the  old  Iron  bombs? 

Admiral  tAcDonAiM  I  woiild  rather  not 
call  It  a  rauoning  system.     It  Ia  a  mix. 

Mr.  MixaxAU..  It  Is  a  form  of  raUonlng 
then. 

.\dnilral  McOoifAij>.  Te«.  It  U  a  rationing 
of  the  modern  weapons  If  you  do  not  have 
100  percent  modern  weapons,  sure,  you  can 

cail  It  rationing,  but  It  la  a  mix 

Mr.  Mjnshaix  What  happens  when  your 
wings  ask  for  the  modern  type  bombs  the 
delay  drag  bom^bs?  What  do  you  do  about 
It?  You  do  not  have  enough  to  go  around. 
What  do  you  do? 

Admiral  McDonau)  We  tell  them  to  use 
appropriate  mix  based  on  what  they  have 


But  a  moment  or  two  later  he  said : 
We  have   been  short   of  low-drag    bombs, 
thsre  U  no  question  about  It.    We  have  been 
using  a  mix  of  low  and  high-drag  bombs 


And  there  the  record  stood  on  the 
Norde  WUson  letter. 

Last  month,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Lieutenant  Wilson  on  re- 
ceiving the  Navy  Air  Medal  and  nine  gold 
stars  for  heroism  and  valor  during  bomb- 
ing strikes  against  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Na\->'  Commendation  Medal  for  In- 
dividual courage  and  skill  exhibited  dur- 
ing a  strike  against  the  Dong  Hoi  military 
barracks  and  airfield  In  1964.  He  had 
chalked  up  more  than  125  missions  over 
enemy  held  territory. 

He  also  had  served  as  public  Informa- 
Uon  officer  for  Fighter  Squadron  92  of 
Carrier  Wing  9.  so  he  knew  both  sides  of 
the  mllltar>-  coin  In  the  Far  East,  both  the 
doing  £tnd  the  telling. 

When  the  AvlaUon  Week  article  ap- 
peared, my  first  thought  was  of  Wilson's 
comments  last  February  Here  were  two 
conspicuously  Intelligent  men.  In  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  .service,  with  coincid- 
ing views.  I  sent  the  article  to  Wilson. 
now  a  dnilan  enrolled  at  the  State 
School  of  Science  In  Wahpeton.  N  Dak.. 
asking  for  his  comments. 

The  letter  which  he  has  sent  me  In 
reply  pulls  no  punches,  and  so  completely 
verifies  not  only  the  'Air  Pilot"  article 
but  my  own  observations  both  in  the 
field  and  In  the  top-secret  sessions  of  my 
Defense  Subcommittee  that  I  feel  It  must 
be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  record. 


I  hope  that  If  I  am  returned  to  the 
Congress  and  to  my  assignment  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee,  mj-  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  talk  with  this  brUliant 
young  man. 

I  vould  hope  that  the  Wilson  letter 
could  be  the  catalyst  which  will  bring 
about  some  badly  needed  changes  In  at- 
titude and  policy  in  the  conduct  of  this 
war. 

No  one  wants  an  end  to  the  bloodshed 
in  Vietnam  more  than  I.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  search  for  means  of  bringing 
the  enemy  to  the  peace  table  to  discuss 
a  settlement,  we  still  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  men  committed 
to  battle.    I  say  we  must  not  fall  them 

I  told  Secretary  McNamara  when  he 
appeared  before  my  subcommittee  la.<;f 
February: 

I  know  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  su: 
that  all  the  other  members  of  this  comm; 
tee  feel  that  If  it  Is  money  or  anything  you 
need  to  shorten  this  war  and  save  lives  In 
Vietnam,  you  will  get  It  yesterday  as  far  as 
this  defense  appropriations  subcommittee 
Is  concerned. 

Here,  on  the  Rbcord,  are  two  witness, 
who  know   firsthand   the   terrible  price 
we  are  paying  for  our  failure  to  supply 
the  Incentive  and  support  our  American 
troops  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
carefully  read  the  complete  text  of  the 
October  11  letter  from  Norde  Wilson  and 
the  September  19  article.  "Pilot  Report 
From  Vietnam.'  from  Aviation  Weelc  k 
Space  Technology. 

I  also  am  Includhig  the  mimeographed 
refuutlon  of  the  Aviation  Week  article 
which  was  received  by  my  office  yester- 
day in  response  to  a  personal  letter  to 
Secretary  McNamara  from  me  asking 
for  his  views  on  the  "Pilot  Report."  It 
is  a  classic  example  of  an  unresponslv. 
bureaucratic  handout. 

I  am  today  sending  to  the  Defeiis*. 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  Norde  Wilson 
letter  and  shall  expect  another  mimeo- 
graphed reply. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

OCTOBKB   11,    1966. 
Congressman  W11.1.UM  E   Minshall, 

House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washmgton,  DC. 

De.\«  CoNGUcs&itAN  Mimshaix:  Thank  you 
for  the  article  taken  from  "Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology"  concerning  the  'Pi- 
lot's Report  Prom  Vietnam".  It  was  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  arUcle  to  me.  This  l.s 
one  of  those  times  when  a  person  feels  he 
la  readlDg  sotnethlng  very  familiar;  some- 
thing that  I  have  heard  many  lUnes  from 
my  associates  on  the  Big  "E"  and  the  U.S  S 
Ranger,  during  our  nights  in  the  Soutli 
China  Sea. 

You  have  requested  my  comments  and 
suggestions,  so  I  will  get  right  to  It.  The 
Air  Force  Officer  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  expressing  the  opinions  and  attitudes 
of  nearly  everyone  with  whom  I  have  worked 
In  the  area  of  combat,  particularly  those  of 
us  who  were  flying  missions  over  North  and 
South  Vietnam  I  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
Improve  an  unsatisfactory  situation  such  as 
exists  Is  to  be  certain  that  the  proper  indi- 
viduals know  and  realize  the  Inadequacies 
erf  our  present  combat  methods.  In  addition 
to  the  apparent  Incompetence  prevailing  In 
upper  echelons  of  Waahlngton's  civilian  de- 
fense experts — Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
being  number  two  on  the  list.    In  this  light 


I  am  offering  my  comments  for  whatever 
service  they  may  be  to  you. 

The  author  of  "Pilot  Report"  sfj^nt  con- 
siderable time  and  effort.  Including  much 
forethought,  In  preparation  of  his  article.  I 
am  sure  that  he  spent  many  hours  of  In- 
decision before  the  frustrations  encountered 
in  trying  to  fight  a  war  with  methods  that 
are  contradictory  to  the  training  of  every 
military  man  In  history,  finally  fc*ced  him 
to  write  these  feelings  on  paper.  He  has  ex- 
pressed the  general  attitude  of  nearly  every 
military  man  with  whom  I  was  associated, 
rtght  on  up  to  the  Flag  War  Room. 

The  author  mentions  the  munitions  short- 
age that  existed,  while  at  the  very  same  time. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was  emphat- 
ically and  categorically  denying  that  there 
were  any  such  shortages  In  the  war  zone.  I 
was  In  the  war  zone,  and  there  definitely  was 
a  bomb  shortage.  Morale  was  low  enough 
among  the  aviators  and  loading  crews  who 
had  to  send  a  plane  off  the  catapault  carry- 
ing only  one-sixth  of  Its  capacity,  and  then 
on  top  of  that  we  had  to  read  each  d;iy  of  the 
deceptions,  denials,  and  prevarications  being 
handed  to  the  American  people  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  In  direct  contradiction  ta 
tiie  true  situation.  M.^ny  times,  we  were 
launched  on  a  combat  mission  with  only  four 
small  (250it)  bombs,  when  the  F4B.  the 
Navy's  version  of  the  "Phantom",  could 
carry  twenty-four  of  these  bombs.  This  was 
done  for  a  higher  sortie  count,  M.uiy  mis- 
sions were  launched  into  the  darkness  of 
night  over  that  unmentionable  territory  that 
until  recently,  we  had  denied  that  we  were 
bombing  We  were  instructed  to  use  flTres 
to  spot  targets,  none  pre-briefcd.  or  to  bomb 
convoys  whose  headlights  we  might  s[>ot 
These  missions  were  flatly  ineffective  and.  for 
the  risk  Involved  In  dive  bombing  at  night. 
Into  mountainous  and  unfamiliar  terrain. 
should  never  have  been  flown.  One  .luch 
mission  cost  us  the  lives  of  our  squadron 
skipper  and  his  radar  officer  In  December 
1965.  as  they  crashed  Into  a  mountainside 
pulling  out  of  a  dive:  But  It  counted  lor  an- 
other sortie.  Both  of  these  men  were  pro- 
fpfSionalE  doing  their  Job  to  the  iDest  of  their 
abilities,  but  they  would  much  rather  have 
lost  their  lives  pulling  off  a  bomb  ruii  on 
Phuc  Yen  airfield  or  the  docks  at  Hal  Phong 
or  the  Oil  Dumps  In  Hanoi. 

All  of  the  above  targets  are  worth  the  risk 
of  lives  and  equipment.  These  are  strategic 
targets  that.  If  hit,  could  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  men  In  Vietnam.  However,  we 
read  dally  of  W.-xshlngton's  concern  over  m.^k- 
ing  enemies  of  the  North  Vietnamese  popu- 
lace???— and  world  opinion.  There  was  no 
voiced  concern  of  the  number  of  American 
lives  being  lost  unnecessarily  because  of  the 
Indecisions  and  restraints  being  placed  upon 
them,  while  the  enemy  continues  at  full 
force,  killing  in  any  way  possible,  without 
concern  of  world  opinion. 

Plane  pirt.8  and  supplies  of  a  critical  na- 
ture were  unobtainable  for  unreasonably 
long  perlod.«i.  Whether  or  not  this  can  be 
attributable  to  poor  logistics  is  debatable. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  "Snakeye"  low 
drag  bombs.  These  snakeye  fins  are  an 
expensive  fin  for  a  special  purpose  and  have 
proved  unusable  over  North  Vietnam  due 
to  the  unfavorable  casualty  statistics  In- 
volved in  low  level  delivery.  Yet  these  con- 
tinue to  arrive  by  the  shlpioad  and  are  fitted 
to  bombs,  carried  to  targets,  dropped  from 
dive  bomb  profiles,  and  wasted  when  the 
mxich  less-expensive  fin  could  have  done  the 
Job  Just  as  well. 

Rather  than  discuss  each  subject  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  his  article,  I  will 
merely  corroborate  It  In  Its  entirely,  each 
and  every  word  or  statistic.  I  can  say  that 
each  Incident  mentioned  has  happened  to 
every  flier  over  there  many  times.  I  have 
seen  these  men,  including  myself,  go  Into 
the  combat  area  willfully,  aggres.^lvely.  and 
with  a   fine   patriotic   attitude,   only   to   be 
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.stifled  In  his  desires  to  finally  be  able  to 
deliver  a  sound  blow  at  Communism  for  his 
country.  This  encludes  endless  briefings 
on  don'ts:  restrictions  handed  down  from 
Vi^ashlngton,  not  in  the  interest  of  making 
our  already  difficult  Job  easier,  but  seem- 
ingly more  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining  their  own  favorable  image,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Days  and  months  of 
anticipation  of  ".  .  .  .  surely  they  are  going 
to  turn  us  loose  soon  and  let  us  win  this 
thing",  only  to  lapse  into  a  quasi-state  of 
apathy  and  the  attitude  of  ".  .  .  Oh  well,  a 
few  more  weeks  and  we  will  be  home  and 
can  forget  this  fiasco." 

Even  otir  military  leaders  are  developing 
this  attitude  of  ".  .  .  Play  It  safe,  this  target 
Isn't  worth  any  one  of  our  lives  or  planes. 
If  Washington  is  going  to  drag  this  thing 
out,  we  may  as  well  plan  to  stay  alive  until 
they  give  us  something  worth  shooting  at." 
I  have  heard  these  general  words  remarked 
a  number  of  times  by  flight  leaders  of  the 
O— 4  and  0-5  level.  'These  are  all  dedicated 
men  who  are  humiliated  and  weary  of  bomb- 
ing foot  bridges,  hay  stacks,  and  mythical 
VC  concentrations.  I  recall  one  mission  of 
three  aircraft  on  which  we  were  directed  to 
make  three  passes  each,  to  destroy  two  small 
water  wheels  on  a  stream  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  Ten  million  dollars  In  equipment 
and  six  highly  skilled  aviators,  being  util- 
ized for  a  valueless  target  of  this  nature. 
As  an  example,  this  statistic  might  be  re- 
ported in  the  States  as  one  irrigation  platit 
destroyed.  This  fallacy  was  also  well-cov- 
ered In  the  article. 

When  a  man  Is  kept  at  sea  for  nine  months. 
often  for  periods  of  thirty,  forty-five,  and 
sixty  days  without  an  in-ix>rt  call,  he  feels 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  little  effect  he 
Is  having  on  the  enemy.  This  man  would 
much  rather  carry  devastation  to  the  enemy, 
end  the  conflict,  and  return  home  to  his 
family  and  friends.  He  Is  not  interested  In 
being  utilized  for  setting  records  of  on-sta- 
tion  time,  number  of  sorties,  and  continuous 
hours  of  operation  merely  to  Improve  the 
Image  of  his  commanders. 

The  Air  Force  OflRcer  covered  the  subject 
well,  and  his  statistics  wer?  identical  to 
ours  on  any  given  day.  His  comparisons 
were  accurate,  and  I  noted  no  exaggerations. 
His  feelings  and  attitudes  are  mine  and  be- 
long also  to  ninety  per  cent  of  my  acquaint- 
ances there.  All  of  these  men  are  Intelli- 
gent and  highly  dedicated  individuals  who 
want  more  than  anything  to  serve  their 
country  and  defeat  the  Communists.  I 
know  from  my  own  feelings  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely patriotic.  They  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  growing  tired  of  this  war  that  Wash- 
ington will  not  admit;  tired  of  having  the 
war  run  by  uninformed  potential  voters  who 
want  a  quiet  war,  one  that  will  not  make 
hardships  for  them  at  home  Your  true 
patriots  are  there  trying  to  fight  a  war.  There 
is  no  other  name  for  It,  and  the  men  fighting 
there  want  to  be  given  half  of  a  chance  to 
win. 

The  enemy  In  Hanoi  capitalizes  on  our 
weak  wills  In  Washington.  We  give  them 
concessions  that  kill  our  soldiers.  Tliese 
men  In  Vietnam  know  what  the  situation  Is 
there.  In  Its  present  state  they  can  take 
only  so  much  of  the  blundering  and  as  the 
author  said  "...  those  who  can  see  all  this 
are   leaving." 

The  politics  of  It  all  has  made  them  sick, 
and  the  services  are  facing  a  critical  short- 
age for  good  men.    It  will  get  worse! 

We  look  to  people  of  your  .=  tiiture  and  po- 
litical beliefs  to  do  what  you  can  for 
this  sad  situation  In  Vietnam.  The  only  so- 
lution la  to  fight,  stop  piece-meal,  month-to- 
month  preparations,  and  get  the  Job  done. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  some 
help.  It  deals  chiefly  with  attitudes  and  the 
human  aspect  since  "Pilot  Report"  did  such 
a  thorough  Job  on  the  tactical  aviation  plat- 
form.    I   have   not   knowingly    revealed    any 


classified  information,  and  you  may  use  this 
document  however  you  see  fit  for  construc- 
tive purposes.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
specific  questions  you  have  since  this  Is  a 
pretty  broad  subject  and  can  only  be  cov- 
ered In  general.  I 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments 
In  8  September  copy  of  the  Congressionai. 
raicoRD.  I  considered  these  remarks  condbm- 
lag  my  service  and  awards  quite  an  hon(M. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  of  any  prepress 
being   made  In   this  subject  area  and   wish 
you  the  best  of  luck  In  your  endeavors. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Norde  Wilsok. 

[Prom  the  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technol- 
ogy, Sept.  19.  1966) 

Pilot  Report  From  Vietnam 
(Note, — The  following  letter  was  written  to 
the  Editor  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology by  an  Air  Force  fighter-bomber  pilot 
currently  flying  McDonnell  F-4Gs  in  Viet- 
nam. We  present  it  to  our  readers  as  the 
unexpurgated  views  of  a  pilot  on  the  firing 
line.  Because  of  its  possible  effect  on  the 
futtire  of  this  ofBcer's  military  career,  we  are 
withholding  his  name  and  rank. — R.B.H.) 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  since  1960.  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  reason  to  write  to 
the  Editor.  I  am  presently  flying  tactical 
fighters  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  Is  time 
that  the  facts  be  given  concerning  our  opera- 
tions here.  By  "facts"  I  mean  the  actual- 
ities of  dally  operations  In  this  theater. 
Having  no  political  goals.  I  have  no  myths  to 
perf)€tuate  as  do  our  "great  white  fathers" 
in  Washington.  The  war  here  in  Vietnam 
has  become  a  political  football,  an  exercise 
in  glowing  reports,  outstanding  new  records 
and  promises  of  the  "turning  tide." 

First,  the  "non-shortage"  of  munitions. 
Looking  at  three  Jet  fighter  bases  In  Vietnam 
containing  a  total  of  over  12  fishter  squad- 
rons, no  750-lb.  GP  (general  purpose)  bombs 
are  to  be  found.  The  bombs  used  are  250-lb. 
Mk.  81  and  500-lb.  Mk.  82,  the  "Snakeye" 
series,  which  can  be  dropped  in  either  high 
or  low  drag  form. 

MK.    81    SHORTCOMINGS 

The  Mk.  82  Is  a  fine  weapon  in  Its  high- 
drag  form,  being  accurate  and  having  a  fairly 
good  blast  effect.  The  Mk.  81  Is.  at  best,  a 
nuisance  charge.  Since  all  the  81s  I  have 
seen  have  been  low-drag,  they  must  be 
dropped  by  dive  bombing,  from  slant  ranges 
of  4,000-8.000  ft.  U.S.  Air  Force  delivery 
qualifying  criteria  requires  a  CEA  (circular 
error,  average)  of  140  ft.  In  our  FAC  (for- 
ward air  controller)  directed  attacks,  we  are 
usually'  required  to  pinpoint  a  small  target 
such  as  a  bunker  or  a  thatched  hut.  Radio 
calls  by  the  FAC  are  often  heard  such  as 
".  .  .  nice  bomb — put  the  next  one  about 
10  meters  at  12  o'clock  .  .  .  ."  I.e..  a  miss, 
but  any  pilot,  fighter  or  bomber,  can  tell  you 
that  a  33-ft,  bomb  Is  damn  fine  shooting?  A 
750-lb.  GP  would  have  blast-damaged  or 
destroyed  the  target  at  that  proximity,  a  250 
digs  a  neat  hole  nearby. 

We  receive  equal  amounts  of  81s  and  82s. 
but  there  are  no  750s  available  In  Vietnam. 
They  must  be  well  hidden,  for  I  have  heard 
Mr.  McNamara  state  time  and  again  that 
there  is  no  shortage.  This  must  be  one  of 
the  "isolated  exceptions"  he  mentions. 

Another  case  in  point  Is  20-mm.  HEI  (high 
explosive  Incendiary).  Fighter  squadrons 
have  an  authorized  monthly  exp>endllure  of 
80,(X)0  rounds.  A  quick  look  will  show  this 
large  amount  to  be  quite  small.  An  F-4C, 
mounting  a  gun  pod,  carries  1,200  rounds, 
whUe  an  F-IOOD  carries  a  total  of  800  for 
its  foiu  cannon.  This  means  that  70  F-4 
sorties  (seven  per  day  for  10  days — or  10  per 
day  for  one  week) ,  or  100  F-lOO  sorties  (nine 
per  d.iy  for  12  days — or  15  per  day  for  one 
week)   would  consume  a  month's  supply  If 
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the  pi.^ia  ar«d  out  their  guna.  Pulley  dlc- 
Utea.  hc'wever.  that  pUota  will  b«  briefed  on 
the  ahortatje  of  20-mm.  ammunition,  and 
will  use  1*.  only  when  deemed  abeolutely  nec- 
tamry  by  the  flight  leader  or  the  PAC  Thla 
plaoea  s<niewhat  of  a  handicap  on  the  weap- 
ons lysiems'  use 

SORTTl    lATKS    MISl.«ADING 

Second  ..mea  the  matter  o*  "flJUng 
•quues  •  Newspaper  readers  In  the  U.S. 
often  read  rf  >ur  '.errlflc  sortie  rate,  or  of 
the  toniiai<e  .>f  bombs  dropped.  None  of  the 
papers  however  have  taken  the  time  to 
equate  tonna^je  per  sortie.  This  manner 
aheda  a  new  light  on  the  picture  Taking 
a  aOO-sortie  day.  about  300  000  lb.  of  ordnance 
might  be  delivered  This  bre&Jta  down  to  an 
average  jf  1  500  ib  per  aircraft  That  means 
an  average  load  of  two  napalm.  4  Mk.  Sis 
plua  800  rounds  of  20-mm  .  or  3  Mfe  82s. 
This  still  .rounds  fair,  until  we  reaJlze  that 
*n  '-♦  could  carry  18  Mk  82e  plus  a  gun  pod, 
or  34  Mk  H2«  without  a  gun,  l.e  .  about  12.000 
lb.;  and  an  P-lOO  cxsuld  carry  4  750-lb  OPs 
or  four  napalm,  plua  Ita  always-loaded  20- 
mm,  Now  the  true  case  appears  There  Is 
nothing  more  demoralizing  than  the  sight 
of  an  P-4  taxiing  out  with  nothing  but  a 
pair  of  81a  or  82a  nestled  among  its  eJe«!tor 
racks. 

However  It  looka  much  better  for  the 
oommander  and  the  service  concerned  to 
show  300  »t>rtie«  on  paper,  even  when  40  or 
50  would  clu  the  same  )ob  It  also  helpis  In 
CX>Dgreas  when  the  services  are  fighting  for 
their  apprnpr'.atLr.^  ix  the  one  with  the 
highest  number  of  sorties  obviously  needs 
more  money 

Taking  the  P-4  again,  we  come  to  another 
fact.  The  P-4C  i»  perhaps  the  beat  Inter- 
ceptor L'aAP  htis  ever  had  It  Ls  a  credit  to 
Ita  deslgrners  that  It  perfom^s  so  weii  as  a 
flghter-bomber  But  why  do  we  risk  the 
Uvea  of  two  pilots  on  every  sortie  f  The 
backseat  man.  u  every  ^-4  driver  readily 
admits.  Ls  b«»ically  an  RO  'radar  observer;, 
hajidllng  the  radar  and  ECM  during  InUT- 
oepta.  He  has  no  value  at  all  In  the  ba-.k 
■aat  on  aji  air-to-ground  tnlaalnn.  where  11 
th«  work  Is  done  by  u'le  front  pilot  Sot.ie 
ot  the  ba^-kseaters  .r:  this  base  have  resorted 
to  taklni?  -klong  magazines  and  puzzles  so 
as  not  t.i  fdi;  asleep  during  the  mlsslrm  It 
la  the  addition  of  ,i  valuable  life  lntt>  the 
battle  zone  that  la  needless  It  Is  a  second 
man  to  be  lost  if  the  aircraft  Is  downed 
There  has  be«n  u<>  reason  iflven  except  thf.t 
"there  Ls  a  seat  there  and  It  must  be  ftiled  " 
la  aomeone  being  fed  a  false  bill  of  jfods? 

Third,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  tar^etlnc. 
the  effective  use  of  the  available  powe:-. 
When  an  article  reads  'structureo  destroyed" 
the  definition  means  a  .itraw- thatched  hu^. 
"Boat"  me«XLs  anything  from  a  12-ft  one- 
man  dugoMt  to  sllghUy  larger  sampanji. 
"Bridge'  means  a  bamboo  foot-bridge  or  a 
pair  of  lews  felled  acnas  a  stream  "Pack 
animal  '  means  a  w*ter  buffalo,  cow  or  even 
a  pig  or  <o«t  r^fs  fat-e  the  farts  TTie  VC 
are  no'  anywhere  str'Hig  enough  to  occupy 
any  permanent  dwellings,  let  alone  operate 
any  warships  In  the  rivers  Any  such  would 
have  beer;   bombed   long  ago 

To  be  sure,  these  tantets  must  be  hit  to 
keep  "Charlie"  on  the  run    but  at  such  cort? 

»    OirrX»INT    T\LLT 

We  are  'asing  woo  napalm  bombs  $308 
Mk.  Sas.  »250  Mk  His  12  45  20-mm  rounds. 
and  much  zjuve  expensive,  newer  ordnance 
Xn  addltl  .n.  an  P-4  uses  2,100  gal  of  JP-4 
per  lorUe.  and  P-tOO  1  400  gaJ  .\dd  to  this 
the  cost  if  every  aircraft  lost  In  the  south 
WJWO.OOO  per  P  4  WOO  000  per  P-100,  plus 
the  ooet  of  a  pilot  s  life  not  in  the  Christian 
•ense.  an  IrrepKiceable  asset  •  .  two  vears  of 
training  and  a  1500  000  investment,  and  then 
make  ajiother  tally  sheet 

A  VC  hutch  Ls  worth,  at  meet.  130  a  pack 
animal  maybe  »lOO.  a  bridge,  the  sweat  to 
fell  a  few  'j-ees,  a  VC  soldier — two  days  train- 


ing plus  a  solution  to  the  population  prob- 
lana. 

The  loss  of  one  aircraft  or  one  pilot  ne- 
gates many  months'  damage  to  the  enemy. 
And  what  Is  the  solution  given  to  the  pilots? 
The  pilots  are  briefed  to  raise  their  mliil- 
mum  altitudes,  bomb  from  higher  up,  make 
fewer  passes,  drop  all  at  once,  back  off.  The 
result — missions  are  refragged  because  the 
target  was  not  destroyed  the  first  time. 
a4»rrT.  not  victobt 
Plying  safety  has  become  the  motto,  not 
destroy  the  enemy  The  pilots  are  briefed 
that  a  lose  Is  not  worth  the  cost,  and  that 
violations  of  theater  mlnlmums  will  result 
in  dlaclpUnary  action.  Is  thla  the  way  the 
pUou  were  briefed  for  the  Tokyo  raids,  or 
the  Ploesti  attacks?  I'll  venture  a  "no"  for 
that.  Losses  hurt  then,  maybe  more  than 
now,  but  the  aircrews  knew  that  the  risk  was 
worth  the  cost,  even  If  It  meant  10  Uvea  in  a 
B-17 

Here  In  Vietnam,  and  In  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Air  Porce.  the  true  professional  sol- 
dier la  dissatisfied  with  his  Job.  It  Is  not  the 
problem  of  pay  or  advancement,  but  rather 
the  manner  In  which  he  feels  he  is  being 
used.  The  studenu  of  military  strategy,  the 
men  who  have  come  here  to  rain  destruction 
on  the  enemy  by  killing  and  destroying  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  during  every  min- 
ute of  combat,  the  men  who  are  seeking  a 
pride  In  their  Job.  the  men  who  will  follow  a 
capable  leader  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
take  over  for  him  if  need  be,  these  men  are 
leaving  the  service  In  ever -Increasing  num- 
bers. They  are  tired  of  flying  their  aircraft 
for  mlnlmima  effect,  tired  of  being  told  how 
"not  to  fly  their  aircraft  In  combat  by  peo- 
ple who  have  less  experience  than  they,  tired 
of  belonging  to  a  Ply  Safe  '  Air  Porce  that 
has  let  the  purpose  of  their  existence  fade 
into  ahadow,  tired  of  self-styled  experts,  such 
as  political  appointees,  college  professors,  so- 
cial do-gooders  and  college  students,  trying 
to  dlcute  basic  military  policy,  and  suc- 
ceeding. They  are  sick  of  a  military  service 
that  beat  the  best  the  German  and  Japa- 
nese armies  could  throw  at  them,  today  too 
timid  to  even  demand  that  the  winner  of  a 
weapons  system  compeuuon,  chceen  best  by 
a  team  of  top  generals  be  the  one  finally 
selected,  today  too  timid  to  even  state  that 
the  "people  s  choice"  Is  not  necessarily  a  mil- 
itary leader  In  theater  operations  The  men 
who  can  see  all  this  are  leaving 

AMOTHXa    ntA 

Perhaps  these  men  belong  to  a  bygone  era 
An  era  where  a  nUUtary  force  was  an  entity 
led  by  professionals  who  merely  took  a 
general  aim  from  the  amateurs  on  the  home 
front,  but  conducted  their  war  as  they  knew 
It  should  be  An  era  where  a  country  had 
the  faith  in  the  military  commander  to  let 
him  fight  his  war  his  way,  and  not  afraid  of 
a  "military  takeorer'  because  his  every  de- 
cision was  not  given  an  OK  by  hU  clvUUn 
counterpart 

Premier  Ky,  who  has  been  harshly  mocked 
by  several  cartoonists  and  editors,  may  have 
an  answer  His  idea  of  taking  the  war  to 
the  North  has  merit  He  realizes  that  only 
stepping  OPD  the  fingers  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese (and  the  Chln««)  will  merely  slow 
their  effort  for  a  time  He  knows  they  will 
never  talk  peace  while  they  are  still  In  a 
position  to  win.  and  when  you  are  carrying 
the  battle  to  the  enemy,  fighting  on  his 
ground,  you  are  the  one  presently  ahead 
One  of  our  former  greau.  perhaps  the  best 
turned  out  in  the  modern  VS.  military,  did 
It  Just  Ky's  way.  by  carrying  the  battle  to 
the  enemy  He  stated,  "Prom  the  Par  Bast 
I  send  you  one  single  thought,  one  sole  Idea. 
written  in  red  on  every  beachhead  from 
Australia  to  Tokyo  There  Is  no  substitute 
for  victory." 

He  did  not  say    •  the  Ude  is  turning  " 

(Name  withheld  by  request.) 


OCTOBEB  11,  1966 
Hon.  RoBXBT  S.  McNamasa, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Waah.in.gton.  D.C. 

Dxax  Ma.  Secuttajit  :  The  enclosed  copy  , ,.' 
an  editorial  from  the  September  19  Issue  of 
AvlaUon  Week  and  Space  Technology,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  for  your  Information 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regTird- 
Ing  this  "Pilot  Report  from  Vietnam" 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnjJAM    E.   MlNSHALL. 

Afember  of  Congress. 

DEPAjtTMnrr  or  th*  Aib  Pobc«, 
WasMnffton,  D.C.  October  17, 1066. 
Hon.  WiLiiAM  E   Mlnshall, 
Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Deaa  Mr.  Minshall:  This  Is  In  reply  • 
yotu-  Inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen.-- 
relative  to  the  letter  aUlegedly  written  by  ai. 
Air  Pt>rce  pilot  and  published  as  an  edltorl.:: 
In  the  September  19  issue  of  AvlaUon  Week 
and  Space  Technology. 

The  attached  comments  result  from  > 
thorough  study  by  Air  Porce  Headquarters 
and  appear  to  be  adequately  responsive  t. 
the  matters  at  Issue. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  t 
you.  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Col.  LAWaZNCX  CONQITKS. 

USAF,    Chief,    Congressional    Inquiry 
DiiHsion  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison 

Comments  ok  "Piiot  Report  Prom  VtrrxAM. 

AVUTION    WCEK    AND    SPACX    TlCHNOLOCT 

Both  the  750-poimd  bomb  and  20mm  am- 
munition are  stockpiled  at  our  air  bases  ir. 
Southeast  Asia  In  sufHclent  quantities  t-: 
meet  our  tactical  requirements.  Our  forces 
have  been  given  and  will  continue  to  receive 
full  support  in  obtaining  any  and  all  mate- 
rial and  logistical  assistance  needed  In  con- 
nection with  their  activities. 

The  Mark-81  was  designed  as  a  fragmenta- 
tion weapon.  It  was  never  intended  that  this 
bomb  should  be  used  against  hard  targets 
such  as  bunkers.  Part  of  the  military  mis- 
sion in  South  Vietnam  is  to  harass  the  enemy 
day  and  nlg^ht,  in  order  to  prevent  massing  if 
large  troop  concentrations.  The  Mark-81 
has  been  extremely  successful  when  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Specifically  de- 
signed heavier  weapons  are  available  for  use 
against  fortified  positions. 

The  claim  that  sortie  rates  are  misleading 
and  that  40  or  60  fully  loaded  aircraft  could 
do  the  Job  of  200  with  lesser  loads  simply 
la  not  true.  The  employment  of  sophisti- 
cated aircraft,  their  delivery  systems,  and 
munitions  is  a  complicated  matter.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  as  In  any  other  conflict,  the 
sole  objective  in  establishing  sortie  require- 
ments Is  to  achieve  maximum  combat  effec- 
tiveness and  destruction  of  the  enemy  capti- 
blllty.  Pot  example.  In  South  Vietnam  where 
supp>ort  of  friendly  ground  forces,  Interdic- 
tion, and  harassment  of  enemy  forces  ha« 
necessitated  simultaneous  coverage  of  large 
geographical  areas  to  constantly  keep  the 
enemy  off  balance,  the  tasking  of  40  or  50 
sorties  at  full  lockda  instead  of  200  sorties  at 
optimum  loads  would  not  do  the  Job.  By 
mixing  the  weaoon  loads  to  provide  optlmuni 
destructive  effect,  and  thereby  Increasing  the 
number  of  sorties,  the  Air  Force  provides  an 
around-the-clock  effort. 

The  two- pilot  concept  for  the  P  4  a  com- 
plex and  versatile  aircraft  that  may  be  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  missions — was  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  the  Air  Porce  prior  to  la 
adoption.  Many  of  our  P-4s  are  employed  In 
Vietnam  at  night  when  the  pilot  must  deliver 
his  ordnance  without  reference  to  a  visible 
horizon,  relying  almost  exclusively  on  c<x'lt- 
plt  Instruments  to  recover  from  dive-bomb 
attacks.  In  these  circumstances,  the  rear- 
seat  pilot  provides  Invaluable  assistance  by 
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monitoring  the  flight  instruments  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  disorientation.  The 
two-pilot  concept  has  been  otherwise  well 
•a.stlfied  by  events  In  Vietnam. 

The  view  that  "flying  safety."  rather  than 
de.stroy  the  enemy,"  has  become  the  motto 
wid  that  pilots  are  briefed  to  back  oft  from 
their  attacks.  Is  not  supportJible  The  policy 
:n  effect  consists  of  good  Judgment,  sound 
dlrmanahlp.  and  professional  performance. 
Contrary  to  the  statement  that  air  attacks 
.ire  not  "pressed"  when  the  sltu.'ition  war- 
rants, numerous  instances  are  on  record  to 
refute  this  allegation.  As  a  singular  exam- 
;.le.  In  a  message  from  the  Commander  of 
the  l6t  Infantry  Division  to  the  Comm.inder, 
seventh  Air  Porce,  on  July  2,  1986,  Major 
.General  William  E.  DePuy.  United  States 
Army,  stated:  ".  .  .  their  i  the  Air  Force's) 
■ourageous  action  and  professional  skill  de- 
erve  recognition.  Extremely  close  and  ac- 
•ur.ite  air  support  was  accomplished  under 
dmofit  Impossible  weather  conditions  The 
tareet  area  was  obscured  by  a  200  to  400  feet 
eiiing  The  Forward  Air  Controllers  talked 
the  fighters  through  their  deliveries  and 
their  support  undoubtedly  saved  two  Infan- 
try companies.  The  fact  that  these  were  Jet 
nghters  is  pmrtlcularly  noteworthy." 

There  Is  no  "backing  aw,ny"  and  close  air 
-upp>ort  attacks  are  pressed  as  demanded  by 
the  situation.  In  addition  while  the  target 
iewed  from  the  c<x;kplt  niav  seem  of  ques- 
tionable value,  when  viewed  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  friendly  forces  on  tlie  ground, 
.t  may  be  of  extreme  Importance. 


I 


PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  DEVELOP - 
OPMENT  OF  POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
:nanlmous  con.sent  to  addrcs,*;  the  House 
fir  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
:iiy  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
■he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
-ret  that  I  have  to  take  this  means  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  I  assume  that  someone  in 
his  ofBce  reads  the  Congre.ssional  Rec- 
ord for  him  and  may  call  his  attention 
to  these  remarks. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Prc-iident  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretar>-  is  under- 
Uking  plans  for  the  future  development 
of  the  Potomac  River,  the  total  fresh- 
water length  of  which,  from  bank  to 
bank,  dies  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland, 

The  residents  of  the  Potomac  Valley 
ha\e  many  suggestions  and  some  reser- 
>atlons  about  these  plans. 

During  the  summer  I  sought  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  was  advised  that  he  was  marooned 
In  the  West  by  the  airplane  strike,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  me  upon  his  return. 
When  his  office  failed  to  communicate 
further,  I  called  again,  to  be  advi.sed  that 
he  was  escorting  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land  through  the  Southwest,  a  duty  he 
no  doubt  found  more  enjoyable  than 
keeping  office  hours. 

His  return  did  not  Increase  the  chances 
for  an  Interview  with  him  More  re- 
cently, I  have  at  last  received  an  honest 
answer  from  the  Secretary's  office:  he 
»1!1  not  see  me  until  after  the  congres- 
sional elections. 


I  might  note  in  passing  that,  while  the 
Secretary  has  not  had  time  to  see  me. 
he  has  had  time  recently  to  campaign 
In  Montgomery  County,  which  I  now 
represent. 

While  we  must  all  realize  the  burdens 
of  responsibility  which  rest  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Secretary,  and  the  crowded 
days  that  must  face  him  week  In  and 
week  out,  I  would  also  note  that,  in  the 
ssune  period  of  time  In  which  I  have  been 
seeking  a  few  words  with  him,  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  fit  me  Into  his  schedule 
on  three  or  four  separate  occasions. 

The  message  that  I  would  like  to  con- 
vey to  the  Secretary,  and  to  those  under 
his  direction  who  are  planning  for  the 
Potomac  Valley,  is  that  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  will  stand  with  me  for 
every  responsible  conservation  measure 
that  can  be  adopted.  We  do  seek  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  recreational  facilities,  and 
we  hope  to  develop  the  industrial  poten- 
tial of  the  valley  in  balance  with  these 
other  factors. 

But  the  Secretary  should  understand 
that  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  do 
not  intend  to  have  the  Potomac  Valley 
"federalized."  The  river  culture  of  the 
valley  is  more  than  three  centuries  old, 
and  the  patterns  of  development  suitable 
for  the  vacant  West  are  simply  not  ap- 
propriate here.  We  think  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  create  new  patterns  of 
private,  local.  State,  and  Federal  coop- 
eration and  coordination.  But  we  do  not 
Intend  to  have  the  plans  drawn  behind 
closed  doors,  without  broad  consultation 
with  the  people  who  will  be  personally 
afifected. 


THE  SHOE  IS  ON  THE  OTHER  FOOT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  an  outstanding  letter  from  Mr, 
John  A.  KlUick,  executive  secretarj-  of 
the  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  which  effectively  points  out 
the  dilemma  which  is  facing  the  U.S. 
hides  industry  as  a  result  of  the  disrup- 
tive export  quotas  imposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  last  March. 

With  permission  I  will  Insert  the  text 
of  that  letter  along  with  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Cc«nmerce  asking  again 
that  the  quotas  be  rescinded : 

Thk  National  Independent 

Meat  Packkhs  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  Octoljer  11,  1966 
Hon.  Anchkb  Nelsen, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rxprksxntative  Nelsen:  By  way  of 
IntroducUon,  may  I  refer  you  to  our  corre- 
spondence of  last  B4arch  and  April  pertaining 
to  the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  Impo- 
sition of  export  quotas  on  U.S.  cattle  hides, 
calf  and  kip  skins. 


As  you  will  recall,  It  was  our  contention 
at  that  time,  with  very  capable  support  by 
many  members  of  Congrese  and  other  inter- 
ested i>ersonB.  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  action  was  unjustified  and  un- 
warranted. After  a  prolonged  period  of  de- 
pressed prices  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins 
were  making  a  comeback — almost  to  the 
1953  price  levels,  m  fact — and  had  Just 
reached  a  jxilnt  of  pyotentlal  profltabUlty  for 
cattle  producers,  beef  packers  and  hide  mer- 
chants. 

At  that  time  Commerce  Department  ofQ- 
clals  used  a  variety  of  reasons  for  Imposing 
export  controls.  Is,,  high  hide  prices,  short- 
age of  leather  for  combat  boots,  etc  Since 
the  issuance  of  E.xport  Bulletins  Number  929- 
930.  March  7th  and  March  11th  respectively, 
imposing  controls  on  exports,  U.S.  hide  pro- 
ducers have  been  forced  Into  a  buyers'  market 
resulting  in  the  discounting  of  hides  below 
the  prevailing  reported  market  quotations 
In  order  to  facilitate  movement  of  this  high- 
ly perishable  commodity.  An  extreme  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  hide 
market  has  developed  among  foreign  pur- 
chasers and,  as  we  predicted  last  Spring,  a 
dual  price  market  has  developed  with  the 
artificial  depression  of  prices  In  the  U.S. 
market. 

We  are  now  curious  as  to  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  going  to  do  to  help  us 
solve  our  dilemma.  The  Department  was 
very  quick  to  move  In  when  the  shoe  and 
leather  industries  were  persumably  having 
profit  difficulties.  No  word  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  Department,  however,  as  to 
what  can  or  should  be  done  when  the  "profit- 
eering" hide  Industry  now  finds  Itself  to  be 
the  oppressed,  rather  than  the  oppressor. 
Certainly  It  seems  logical  that  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers, beef  slaughterers  and  hide  fabricators 
of  the  nation  are  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protective  benevolence  of  the  government  as 
were  the  leather  and  shoe  Industries  when 
the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 

We  would  be  very  Interested  in  receiving 
your  comments  along  with  any  suggestions 
you  might  have  as  how  we  might  best  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  dlrely  needed  relief  from  a 
situation  which  was  not  of  our  making,  but 
to  which  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  most  certainly  a  contributory 
factor. 

Respectfully, 

John  A,  Kn,LicK, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  October  19, 1966. 
Hon,  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
WasJiington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  I  am  w-rltlng  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  plight  of  our  domestic 
hide  Industry  as  a  result  of  the  export  license 
and  quota  restrictions  Imposed  by  your  De- 
partment last  March.  The  Industry  now 
faces  a  dilemma;  they  are  experiencing  dras- 
tically low  prices  for  their  hides  in  the  do- 
mestic m.orket  due  to  the  oversupply  caused 
by  the  loss  of  their  foreign  markets,  but  they 
are  unable  to  re-establish  their  export  trade 
because  of  the  unstable  quota  situation. 

The  effect  of  the  quotas  on  market  prices 
was  immediate  and  devastating.  During  the 
week  preceding  the  imposition  of  the  quotas, 
hides  were  selling  at  twenty-one  cenus  per 
pound.  One  week  after  the  quotas  were  an- 
nounced, the  price  had  dropped  to  17  cents, 
and  now  they  are  resting  at  about  14  cents 
per  pound.  The  future  market  situation, 
doesn't  look  any  better.  The  January  1967 
price  Is  14' 2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  April 
and  October  prices  stand  at  15  cents. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  these  lower  prices 
Is  shown  In  the  fact  that  If  a  packer  buys  a 
heavy  native  steer  at  $26  per  hundredweight 
and  sells  the  sixty-pound  hide  for  14  cents 
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per  pound  he  losee  (6  00  on  the  tl»al.  Obvi- 
ously, when  dealing  with  a  perishable  com- 
mridity  such  aa  hides,  the  producers  cannot 
hold  these  hides  off  the  market  until  better 
prices  appear.  TTiey  And  themselves  at  the 
m(»rcv  of  3  buyers  market  due  to  the  glut  of 
supplies  In  the  domestic  market. 

There  Is  no  legitimate  reason  for  this  situa- 
tion We  were  told  last  Spring  that  the 
quot^is  were  being  Imposed  to  keep  shoe  and 
leathergoods  prices  down.  But  while  hide 
prices  have  been  reduced  by  one- fourth 
since  March,  have  shoe  and  leatbergoods 
prices  come  down  proportionately?  The 
price  of  leather  waa  said  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  cost  of  gboea  last  March.  If 
•,hiB  were  true  then,  why  have  shoe  prices  not 
cjme  down?  Has  the  price  of  leather  sud- 
denly  become  unimportant  In   the  price  of 

It  Is  highly  Inconsistent  at  a  time  when 
Agricultural  exports  are  being  praised 
throughout  the  government  as  a  boon  to 
>ur  lagging  balance  of  payments  problem, 
that  a  measure  would  be  initiated  and  con- 
tinues! which  directly  cripples  this  effort 
During  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Special  Investigations  of  the  Selisct 
Committee  on  Small  Business  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  heavy  corn  sales  by  the  Com- 
m'Kilty  Credit  Corporation  upon  small  busi- 
nesses Mr  Edwin  A  Jaenke.  the  Associate 
.Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  StablUza- 
tio'i  and  Conservation  Service,  testified  the 
>-ile»  aided  corn  exports  and  were  "an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  our  balance  of  dollar  pay- 
ments ■■  In  view  of  the  hide  quotas.  It  would 
ippear  that  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
>m  is  only  referred  to  when  It  Is  convenient 
to  do  so  and  not  as  a  general  policy  of  our 
g;)vernment.  The  hide  industry's  successful 
'xport  program  was  a  significant  contributor 
•■)  favorable  balance  of  payments  In  hard 
dollars,  not  In  "soft"  currency  as  was  the  c»«? 
m  m.iny  of  the  corn  export  transactions. 

I  realize  that  there  were  many  factors  In- 
volved In  the  decline  of  our  export  sales  fif 
t.:cifi  to  Btirope  Including  the  tight  moniy 
supply  In  Europe.  lncre€ised  hide  production 
In  Europe  Argentina,  and  Atjstralla.  ard 
rther  factors.  However,  at  the  very  time 
w.hen  the  United  States  hide  Industry  should 
have  been  encouraged  In  Its  efforts  to  com- 
pete against  these  factors.  It  was  shackled 
with  the  ex{>ort  quotas.  Now.  due  both  to 
these  factors  and  the  Europeans'  extreme 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  stability  of  th  • 
United  States  market,  the  United  States  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  find  order*  for  th.; 
limited  quotas  they  have  This  result  wai 
pre<llcted  by  many  in  the  trade  and  In  thr 
Congress  last  Spring  It  proves  again  tha  . 
r.othing  can  hurt  the  continuing  growth  o.' 
igrlcultural  exports  more  than  a  reputa 
t;on  for  unreliability  In  available  supplies. 
In  view  of  this.  It  la  obvious  that  the  marketit 
which  we.-e  lost  cannot  be  regained  merely 
hv  abolishing  the  quotas  since  the  market  Is 
no  longer  there  However,  the  quotas  should 
be  rescinded  so  that  the  hide  Industry  can 
start  again  to  build  up  this  profitable  trade. 
Administration  spokesmen  have  proudly 
announced  that  the  quotas  were  eased  some- 
time ago.  and  thus,  the  problem  no  longer 
exists  However,  the  Export  Control  Act 
pnvides  that  export  limitations  may  not  be 
imposed  for  economic  reasons  In  the  case  of 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements.  The  mere  fact 
that  any  exports  are  being  allowed  Is  proof 
In  Itself  of  production  In  excess  of  domestic 
requirements. 

The  quota  restrictions  are  causing  serious 
and  discriminatory  Injury  to  the  domestic 
hide  Industry  They  should  be  lifted  Im- 
mediately Your  prompt  consideration  of 
this  problem  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ANCHa  NCLSK!*. 

Member  o/  Congrea$. 


THROUGH  THEIR  SERVICE.  THE 
LONE  STAR  GLEAMS  MORE 
BRIGHTLY  TODAY— MRS.  ALBERT 
THOMAS.  WALTER  ROGE31S.  LIND- 
LEY  BECKWORTH,  A^a^  CLARK 
THOMPSON— ALL  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE'UCER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
the  Members  from  a  particular  State  Is 
understandably  proud  of  his  delegation, 
and  we  can  all  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
that  our  own  Stat^i's  representation  Is 
the  most  outstanding.  I  cannot  let  the 
89th  Congress  pass  Into  history  without 
deploring  the  loss  of  four  fine  memt)ers 
of  our  own  Texas  State  delegation.  The 
eminence  of  our  delegation  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  untiring  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  four  Members  who  are  leaving 
the  Congress  at  the  3nd  of  this  session, 
and  whom  I  am  salutlnsf  today — Mrs 
Lera  TifOMAS,  Wai-tkr  Rogers,  Lindley 
Beckworth,  and  Clark  Thompson 

Mr  Speaker,  Lera  Thomas  served  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  only  a  few  months, 
and  with  such  notable  distinction  that 
she  Will  be  missed,  not  only  as  the  friend 
she  has  been  to  many  of  us  for  30  years, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
hardest  working  Members  of  the  Con- 
press  Her  brief  period  of  service  was  in 
keeping  with  the  high  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  public  ofBce  established  by  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  late  Albert 
Thomas,  one  of  the  strongest  leaders  this 
House  ha£  ever  seen.  Lera  truly  t>ecaroe 
a  great  representative  of  the  people  in 
her  own  right,  and  nothing  could  have 
pleased  Albert  more  Texas  and  the 
Nation  owe  much  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  Eighth  District — Albert  and  Lera 
Thomas. 

Waltth  Rogers.  In  a  period  of  16  years, 
rose  to  high  prominence  as  a  great  legis- 
lator. In  recf>«nltlon  of  his  outstanding 
abilities,  .shortly  after  his  first  election 
to  the  82d  Congress,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munication and  Power  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  In  addition, 
he  served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
established  by  the  88th  Congress  His 
rapid  rise  as  a  legislator,  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  capable  overall 
memt>ers  of  the  committees  on  which  he 
served,  was  due  in  large  part  to  his  out- 
standing background  as  a  successful 
practicing  attorney  and  city  attorney  In 
Pampa.  Tex  Just  prior  to  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  served  with  exceptional 
skill  as  the  district  attorney  of  the  31st 
Judicial  district  of  Texas.  Not  only  Is  he 
blessed  with  a  fine  legal  mind,  Mr 
Speaker,  but  he  possesses  an  unusual 
measure  of  Intense  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  He  will  be  sorely  m  ssed. 
The  delegation  is  Indeed  grateful  for  h?s 


splendid  contributions  to  Texas  and  t 
the  Nation. 

Lindley  Beckworth  and  I  have  worked 
together  for  the  good  of  our  State  and 
Nation  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centurj 
There  has  never  been  a  more  Industrlou 
Representative — always  ready  to  glvr 
personal  attention  to  the  needs  of  hi- 
constituents.  In  addition  to  a  fine  legal 
education  obtained  after  teaching  schoo; 
in  Upshur  County  for  a  number  of  year'- 
he  had  the  high  honor  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  fron: 
1936  to  1938.  He  came  then  to  Congress 
remarkably  well  qualified  as  a  teacher 
lawyer,  and  legislator.  Here  In  th. 
House  of  Representatives,  he  served  with 
great  skill  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Lojdley 
is  a  good  neighbor  of  mine  In  east  Texn 
and  will  always  be  remembered  &s  a 
great  Texan. 

Clark  Thompson,  a  member  of  th. 
powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  has  served  his  district.  Texas 
and  the  Nation  with  superb  distinction 
He  came  to  us  by  way  of  Wiscon.slr. 
where  he  was  born,  and  Oregon  where 
he  was  educated,  finally  becoming  a 
Texan  after  distinguished  service  durliit' 
World  War  I  as  a  U.S.  marine,  when  h. 
chose  to  make  Galveston  his  home.  I 
might  add  he  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
In  1917  as  a  private  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  December 
of  1918  He  was  immediately  successfu: 
as  a  businessman  In  Galveston  and  firs; 
served  with  me  In  the  73d  Congress.  I 
was  disappointed  at  that  time  when  he 
decided  not  to  seek  reelection,  for  it  was 
already  abundantly  clear  that  Clark 
Thompson  was  a  man  destined  for  great- 
ness. He  further  distinguished  himself 
In  the  Marine  Corps  by  his  World  War 
n  service  from  November  1.  1940.  until 
June  1.  1946.  when  he  retired  as  a  colonel 
from  his  last  post  as  Director  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  Reserve  he 
helped  to  train  established  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  record  In  Korea.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  Clark  Thompson  joined  us 
again  in  the  80th  Congress,  and  can  only 
say  at  this,  our  second  parting,  that  I 
trust  his  great  constructive  talent  will 
always  be  available  to  the  American 
people  as  It  has  been  In  both  peace  and 
war  for  so  many  years. 

Truly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  delepa- 
tlon  Is  deeply  and  understandably  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  these  four 
Texans.  We  have  lost  great  leaders  In 
the  past;  however,  since  we  can  consider 
Albert  and  Lera  Thomas  as  a  team,  serv- 
ing their  district  together  for  30  years, 
the  loss  of  these  four  remarkable  people 
deprives  our  delegation  of  an  actual  102 
years  of  combined  congressional  experi- 
ence and  legislative  knowledge.  Texas 
will  always  be  Indebted  to  our  departing 
colleagues  for  the  special  luster  they 
have  given  to  the  Lone  Star  symbol  of 
our  beloved  State. 
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POVERTY  AND  THE  AGED 

Mr    .'ENNINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  VrvTAN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  I  have  been  concerned  that  the 
increasing  inflation  which  has  marked 
the  past  year  will  have  a  hi^jhly  detri- 
mental impact  on  the  citizens  in  our  Na- 
tion who  depend  on  fixed  incomes,  ver>- 
particularly  on  the  aging.  Most  of  the 
wage-earning  families  in  our  Nation  have 
experienced  a  substantial  net  gain  in 
income  since  1960.  Unfortunately,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  elderly,  who  are 
not  benefiting  from  the  full  employment 
and  higher  wages,  are,  on  the  contrarj-, 
sutTering  seriously  from  lass  n{  purchas- 
ing power.  Furthermore,  they  fear  that 
If  prices  continue  to  rise,  their  situation 
will  worsen. 

Among  the  aged  poor,  social  security 
benefits  made  up  at  least  35  percent  of 
their  total  income  in  1964.  Roughly  a 
tMrd  of  all  ^^ged  beneflciar\'  families  and 
one-half  of  all  aged  beneficiaries  who  live 
alone  who  are  poor  depend  upon  social 
security  as  their  only  source  of  income. 
My  concern  for  these  elderly  citizens, 
caught  in  the  squeeze  between  fixed  in- 
comes and  rising  prices,  led  me  to  co- 
sponsor  a  bill  last  session  which  raised 
the  social  security  benefits  by  7  percent. 

On  July  25  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  16514,  which  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic Increase  of  social  security  benefits 
whenever  an  increase  occurs  in  the  cost 
of  living.  At  that  time  I  anticipated 
tiiat  It  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
t,'eneral  tax  revenues  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund  for  this  program.  However, 
following  recent  discussions  with  social 
t-ecurity  experts,  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  dip  into 
-'eneral  tax  funds  for  such  a  prot^ram, 
because  Increased  social  security  collec- 
tions automatically  will  occur  whenever 
inflation  occurs,  since  wages  of  our  work 
force  are  certain  to  rise  correspondingly 
U  the  same  time.  These  increased  col- 
ections  should  be  almost  sufficient  to 
cover  the  added  outgo.  Therefore,  within 
'he  near  future  I  expect  t-o  introduce  a 
i-.ew  bill,  .similar  to  H.R.  16514.  but  con- 
■alning  a  provision  that  the  automatic 
5eneflt  Increases  be  financed  out  of  con- 
•ributions  to  the  fund. 

Some  of  my  constituents  may  feel  that 
iny  concern  for  our  retirees  may  be  un- 
due and  overly  solicitous.  I  ask  those 
who  have  that  viewpoint  to  read  a  recent 
^^peech.  entitled  "Poverty  and  the  Aped." 
delivered  on  August  21,  1966  to  the  Plan- 
ning Conference  on  Poverty  and  the  Ag- 
ing. University  of  Notre  Dame.  South 
Bend,  Ind..  by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  Under  Secretan,-  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Secretarj'  Cohen  shows  all  too  clearly, 
using  extensive  and  undl.sputed  statisti- 
cal economic  evidence,  that  the  aged 
member  of  our  society  Is  not  as  well  off 
financially  as  he  should  be.  He,  too, 
recommends  an  adjustment  of  benefits 
to  increases  in  cost  of  living. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  text  of  Secretary-  Cohen's  re- 
marks in  full  at  this  point: 

Poverty  and  the  Aged 

(By    Wilbur    J.    Cohen,    Under    Secretary   of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

Poverty,  of  course.  Is  an  ancient  enemy  of 
mankind.  But  what  distinguishes  our  gen- 
eration from  past  generations  Is  that  we  are 
committed  to  conquering  the  enemy  and  not 
coexisting  with  It.  We  have  already  made 
a  beginning.  The  Sfxjtllght  has  been  put  on 
poverty.  The  Nation  has  assumed  the  re- 
Eponsibillty  for  eliminating — and  I  say 
eliminating,  not  ameliorating — this  social 
Illness. 

In  a  Nation  where  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct has  been  moving  upward  at  a  rate  of  $35 
to  $50  billion  dollars  a  year  and  will  exceed 
$1,000  billion  by  1970.  the  economic  capacity 
to  cope  with  the  problem  successfully  does 
exist. 

When  I  look  at  the  record  of  our  achieve- 
ments, I  am  convinced  we  can  win  the  war 
on  poverty  If  we  accelerate  the  efforts  al- 
ready begun.  Since  1930,  the  extent  of 
poverty  has  been  reduced  from  over  40  per- 
cent of  our  population  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent. And  by  the  mld-seventles  I  believe  we 
can  bring  this  figure  down  to  10  percent: 
within  the  following  decade  we  can,  if  we 
make  plans  now,  virtually  eliminate  poverty. 
Whatever  we  do  to  accomplish  this  goal  will 
generally  improve  the  status  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation since  about  16  percent  of  the  poor 
are  the  aged. 

To  make  progress  toward  this  goal  we  must 
plan  for  the  proper  moblUzation  and  use  of 
uur  resources  for  eliminating  poverty  and  we 
must  continually  evaluate  and  reevaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  our  allocation  of  these  re- 
sources. This  Is,  appropriately,  a  prime  pur- 
pose of  this  Important  conference  on  poverty 
and  the  aging. 

RECENT  PROGRESS 

Fortunately,  we  have  In  this  country  the 
capacity  to  achieve  our  goal.  The  American 
Nation  Is  enjoying  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  economy  provides  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  tcxiay  goods  and 
services  and  advantages  which  in  past  years 
were  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy  minority. 
The  Indicators  of  over-all  progress  are  clear. 
Median  family  Income  has  reached  a  new 
high.  The  educational  attainment  of  the 
general  population  has  risen.  And  with  the 
introduction  of  new  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availability  of  health  services, 
the  health  of  the  American  people  is  im- 
proving. New  programs  have  also  been 
started  to  offer  social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  to  assure  equal  opportunity  to 
those  who  in  the  past  have  been  denied  this 
right.  Existing  and  well  tested  programs 
have  been  Improved  and  strengthened  to  help 
us  reach  the  goal  of  Improving  each  and 
every  American's  life. 

srruATiON  or  the  present  aged 
The  aged,  too,  have  shared  In  the  benefits 
from  these  unprecedented  gains.  Tlie  me- 
dian Income  of  all  the  aged  families  reached 
S3,460  In  1965.  Last  year  the  total  Income 
of  all  older  persons  was  over  $40  billion  a 
year.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  aged  couples  had 
assets  (not  Including  the  value  of  their 
home)  of  $10,000  or  more.  Fewer  than  1  In 
5  of  the  elderly  are  still  working.  But  be- 
cause Income  maintenance  benefits  are 
never  as  large  as  the  wages  they  aim  to  re- 
place In  sheer  dollars,  earnings  are  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  Income  for  the  aged  popu- 
lation. About  90  percent  of  the  19  million 
older  people  have  some  retirement  protec- 
tion; 85  percent  are  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  about  75  percent  are  fx- 
tually  getting  them;  another  five  percent  are 
protected  under  Civil  Service  or  railroad  re- 


tirement systems.  This  is  a  remarkable  gain 
over  the  situation  25  years  ago,  when  only 
15  percent  of  the  labor  force  had  any  kind  of 
retirement  protection. 

And  the  situation  Is  steadily  Improving. 
If  we  consider  only  the  people  who  became  65 
In  1965.  Instead  of  all  those  who  were  65  and 
over,  about  92  percent  were  eligible  for  Social 
Security  benefits  and  about  97  percent  were 
covered  under  some  kind  of  public  retire- 
ment program.  And  about  15  percent  of  the 
aged  are  drawrlng  private  pensions. 

Virtually  all  of  the  19  million  aged  now 
have  health  Insurance  protection  under  the 
new  Medicare  program,  which  will  help  to 
relieve  them  and  their  children  of  a  major 
part  of  the  financial  burden  of  Illness  in  old 
age.  The  new  Medical  Assistance  program 
(Title  XIX)  which  was  also  provided  by  the 
1965  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  win  ensure  that  the  necessary  medical 
and  remedial  care  and  services  are  available 
to  the  needy  aged  whose  Income  or  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  amended 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly 
social  security  payments  of  $35  a  month  for 
an  individual  age  72  or  $52.50  for  a  couple 
age  72  or  over  who  had  previously  not  been 
eligible  for  insurance  benefits  because  they 
did  not  meet  the  work  requirements.  It  Is 
estimated  that  approximately  370,000  people 
will  be  eligible  beginning  in  October  for  these 
new  benefits,  amounting  to  about  $95  mil- 
lion the  first  year.  The  cost  of  the  benefits 
for  people  who  do  not  have  three  quarters 
of  coverage  under  Social  Security  will  be 
met  out  of  general  revenues;  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  for  people  who  do  have  3  or 
more  quarters  of  coverage  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

As  you  might  expect  witti  the  extension  of 
the  Social  Security  program  to  cover  almost 
all  workers,  the  proportion  of  the  aged  who 
must  ask  for  public  assistance  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  has  declined  over  the  years. 
Since  1950,  the  percentage  of  the  aged  get- 
ting assistance  has  declined  from  22  percent 
to  11  percent  and  the  proportion  who  have 
their  Social  Security  benefits  supplemented 
by  old-age  assistance  has  also  declined. 
Without  the  Income  provided  to  older  peo- 
ple by  the  Social  Security  program,  the  old- 
age  assistance  roll  would  probably  be  3  or 
4  times  its  present  size  with  a  yearly  cost  of 
$8  billion  to  $10  billion  Instead  of  the  present 
$2  billion. 

The  Social  Security  program,  of  course, 
does  much  more  than  merely  reduce  the  need 
for  public  assistance.  By  serving  as  a  base 
to  which  people  can  add  savings  and  other 
retirement  Income,  it  also  helps  many  of  the 
aged  live  comfortably  in  retirement. 

It  is  too  soon  to  assess  the  full  Impact  of 
the  new  Medicare  and  other  Social  Security 
Improvements  as  well  as  related  programs 
which  will  benefit  the  aged.  They  are  never- 
theless of  great  significance.  Many  of  those 
among  the  older  segment  of  our  population 
have,  to  be  sure,  shared  in  the  unprecedented 
wealth  and  progress  of  the  Nation.  But  for 
those  who  have  not,  the  record  of  our  past 
achievements  in  improving  the  situation  of 
the  aged  holds  hope  for  measures  to  improve 
the  lot  of  those  who  were  bypassed.  And  we 
must  find  ways  to  do  so. 

POVERTY    PROFILE 

Unfortunately  there  are  still  many  who  are 
poor.  Poverty  can  be  defined  In  many  ways 
and  there  Is  still  disagreement  over  how  to 
define  it  and  how  to  measure  It.  While 
there  may  not  be  complete  agreement,  the 
cost  of  bare  subsistence  can  be  computed. 
The  difficulties  lie  in  answering  the  more 
complex  questions.  What  is  a  minimum  ac- 
ceptable level  of  hv'.ng  in  a  society  like  ours 
where  people  expect  more  than  mere  sub- 
sistence? How  does  one  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  such  variables  as  age.  of 
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funllr  size,  geographic  locauon.  living  ar- 
rangemenu,  and  rising  standarda  of  living 
In  general? 

ArLsw»r'.ng  '^ese  queatlona  Involves  very 
controversiaj  areaia  And  who  Is  considered 
poor,  of  irourse.  deptends  on  the  answers  to 
these  questions 

One  of  the  more  widely  accepted  measures 
of  poverty  has  been  developed  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration's  poverty  Index  Is  based 
on  a  minimum  food  budget  and  uses  a  con- 
cept of  equivalent  levels  of  living  for  families 
of  different  types  including  variables  such  as 
age.  Blze  and  family  jomposltlon.  and  city 
or  rura.  residence  "  Using  this  measure  of 
poverty  there  are  about  34  million  Ameri- 
cana—15  million  children  and  19  million 
adult* — or  about  one  fifth  of  the  Nation's 
populat.on  living  In  poverty.  They  make  up 
la  mini  n  families,  or  1  out  of  every  5  fam- 
lllea  In  -.he  country 

While  we  cannot  view  these  figures  with 
any  deirree  of  complacency,  there  has  been 
considerable  Improvement,  more  for  some 
groups  than  for  others  Since  1959.  the  per- 
centage of  poor  has  been  reduoed  from  M 
percent  of  our  population  to  18  percent,  a 
decline  of  13  percent.  The  poverty  rate 
among  the  aged  declined  by  8  percent  since 
1059. 

THK  PasSIHT  mCOMB  OAP 

How  pcHT  are  those  we  say  are  living  in 
poverty''  How  much  money  would  It  take 
to  raise  these  poverty  stricken  people  above 
the  level  of  want  and  despair?  Today  It 
would  take  about  $117  billion  to  raise  the 
34  million  poor  to  a  level  where  they  could 
buy  the  basic  needs  for  dally  living.  This 
amounts  to  about  2  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
persona;  income,  which  totaled  $495  billion 
m  1984  To  meet  the  income  deficit  of  the 
aged  poor  would  amount  to  about  $2  2  billion. 

But  the  problems  of  poverty  cannot  be 
solved  by  money  alone  In  addition  to  a 
regular  Income  the  poor  also  need  Increased 
understanding  and  services  for  their  non- 
economli-  needs  These  Include  education, 
health  services,  training,  housing  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  services  which  will  help  pro- 
mote self  help,  and  motivate  those  who  are 
now  dep>endent  to  achieve  Independence 

Put  In  very  general  terms,  these  are  the 
problems  we  face  In  waging  a  war  on  jxiverty 
But  let  us  look  more  speclflcally  at  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  the  p<X3r  -the  Nation's 
aged  population.  For  however  you  define 
poverty,  it  i.<<  clear  that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  this  Nation's  poor  are  aged  1161) 
and  a  large  proportion  of  aged  are  poor 
(31%)  In  the  concentrated  and  many 
faceted  campaign  against  f)overty  In  the 
United  States,  chief  reliance  so  far  as  the 
aged  are  concerned  must  be  placed  on  those 
programs  which  can  be  Improved  to  provide 
adequate  Income  to  those  who  because  of 
advanced  age  or  poor  heaJth  can  no  longer 
work.  Although  a  regular  Income  Is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  living  In 
old  age.  It  Is  Indeed  a  prerequisite  for  a  good 
life.  Without  gufflclent  Income  the  older 
person  cannot  have  the  security  of  knowing 
that  he  is  not  a  burden  on  his  children  or 
others. 

TUX  A013>  poob 
The  needs  of  the  aged  are  as  varied  and 
Important  as  any  other  group  Many  are 
aged  widows,  few  of  the  aged  are  In  the  labor 
force,  and  tl-.e  public  Income  maintenance 
benefits  they  do  get  are  not  a  really  adequate 
replacement  for  waives  Per  many  of  the 
aged  their  poverty  is  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  life  th»>v  have  always  known  Under 
the  86A  poverty  Index  about  31  percent  of 
the  total  aged  population  were  poor  In  1904 
Another   10   percent   of   t.'ie  aged   population 


'See  appendix  for  detailed  explanation  of 
the  Index. 


probably  would  have  been  poor  If  they  had 
not  been  living  with  relatives. 

Of  the  5  4  million  aged  poor,  about  30  per- 
cent live  In  the  central  cittee.  another  20 
percent  live  outside  the  central  city  but 
still  In  the  metropolitan  area.  The  other 
50  percent  live  In  non-metropoUtan  areas: 
about  14  perceat  of  these  people  live  on  a 
farm 

The  vast  majority  of  the  aged  poor  are 
white,  even  though  the  chances  of  being 
poor  are  greater  for  an  older  Negro.  About 
one-half  of  the  aged  poor,  white  and  non- 
white  alike,  are  In  central  cities,  but.  as  one 
might  expect,  more  of  the  non-white  aged 
poor  live  In  the  central  city. 

About  3.5  mlUton  couples,  more  than  half 
of  all  aged  couples,  have  Incomes  under 
W.OOO.  And  2  8  million  older  people,  or  3 
out  of  S.  who  live  alone  have  Income*  under 
•  1.600. 

Over  one-«lxth  of  all  older  couples  have 
no  assets  of  any  kind  or  aaseu  of  less  than 
•1.000  Almost  one-fourth  have  no  assets 
or  lees  than  •l.OOO  except  for  equity  In  their 
own  homes.  The  aged  poor,  of  course,  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  assets  because  most 
of  them  found  it  impossible  to  lay  aside 
something  for  their  old  age  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  their  dally  living  expenses,  edu- 
cate and  rear  their  children  and  perhaps 
care  for  their  own  aged  parents  or  other 
relative*. 

Earnings  make  up  a  very  small  share  of 
the  Income  of  the  aged  poor.  In  1964  earn- 
ings accounted  for  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  income  of  all  aged  poor  families,  con- 
trasted with  about  one-half  of  the  total  In- 
come for  all  aged  famlllee  Althoiigh  all 
the  aged  receive  only  a  small  portion— 
6% — of  all  wages  and  salaries  paid  In  the 
United  States,  the  aged  who  do  have  earn- 
ings are  certainly  better  off  than  those  who 
do  not. 

But  where  do  the  aged  generally,  and 
particularly  the  aged  poor,  derive  most  of 
their  support?  Three-fourths  of  all  the  aged 
now  receive  social  security  and  for  many  this 
Is  the  chief  source  of  Income  they  can  count 
on.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  Income  of  all 
famlllee  with  an  aged  head  comes  from 
social  security  benefits  and  among  the  aged 
poor,  these  benefits  made  up  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  Income  In  1964. 

While  the  Improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  social  security  program  have 
helped  reduoe  the  numt>ers  of  thoee  living 
In  poverty  from  one- third  of  all  aged  couples 
In  1969  to  one-flfth  In  1964.  important  de- 
cisions must  still  be  made  on  further  changes 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  changes  In  the 
economy  and  In  the  concept  of  what  Is 
feasible  and  what  Is  desirable,  under  various 
amendments  to  the  law.  coverage  extensions 
have  brought  more  people  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  program,  eligibility  requirements 
have  been  liberalized  and  average  benefits 
have  been  increased  Among  other  Impor- 
tant results  of  these  changes,  more  elderly 
women  (a  significantly  large  group)  and 
elderly  Negroes  now  are  getting  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  The  program  has  helped 
many  of  the  elderly  to  move  out  of  dire 
poTerty  and  made  the  plight  of  those  re- 
maining leas  severe 

The  striking  Importance  of  these  benefits 
Is  Illustrated  In  the  fact  that  although  35 
percent  ail  aged  social  security  btneftclartes 
were  regarded  as  poor  under  the  SSA  index. 
another  38  percent  would  have  been  poor 
If  It  had  not  been  for  their  benefits,  and 
only  one- fourth  of  all  other  beneficiaries 
could  have  escaped  poverty  if  they  did  not 
have  their  checks  each  month  And  even 
those  beneficiaries  whom  Social  Secvirlty 
could  not  protect  completely  against  poverty 
were  better  off  than  the  poor  who  received 
no  Social  Security  payments  at  all.  Half 
of  the  aged  poor  receiving  social  security 
benefit*  needed  lesa  than  ^600  to  rise  out  of 
poverty  wherea*   three- fourths  of   the  poor 


non-beneficlarles   could   not   have   made   :• 
with  •500. 

We  see  then,  the  Importance  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  the  Independence  of  the 
aged  Por  roughly  over  a  third  of  all  agpd 
beneficiary  families  and  for  one-half  of  ,,ii 
aged  beneficiaries  who  live  alone  who  urc 
poor,  social  security  is  their  only  source  ;  r 
Income.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  bene- 
fits paid  out  to  aged  families,  under  the 
program  went  to  a  poor  household. 

The  aged  are  more  likely  than  youncf-: 
I>eople  to  receive  support  from  other  pubr. 
programs,  such  as.  veteran's  programs  an; 
public  assistance.  All  older  families  ctt ! 
rived  a  sizeable  portion  (one-fourth)  of  thei.' 
money  Income  from  sources  other  than  jio 
clal  Security  or  earnings.  For  the  aged  p<«.r 
more  than  half  of  this  additional  Incon.. 
came  primarily  from  public  asslsrtance. 

One  out  of  8  families  vrith  an  aged  he:,rt 
receives  public  assistance,  but  two-thirds  cf 
these  families  also  receive  Social  Security 
Among  the  aged  poor  families,  a  fourth  re- 
ceived public  assistance  and  over  one-hai; 
were  social  security   beneficiaries. 

There  are  encouraging  slgne  that  thf 
reasons  for  the  high  Incidence  of  poverty 
In  old-age  In  the  past  and  even  today  may 
be  diminishing  In  Importance  and  that  the 
Incidence  can  be  substantially  reduced  In 
the  future.  While  It  la  true  that  poverty 
In  old-age  reflects  their  low  current  earning 
capacity.  It  Is  also  evident  as  I  noted  earlier 
to  put  It  quite  simply,  many  of  the  aged  pxr 
are  jxxjr  now  because  they  were  not  able  to 
put  enough  aside  for  their  old-age  while 
they  were  working,  rearing  and  educetlrjg 
their  children.  Many  of  the  aged  are  p  or 
because  they  had  to  use  up  what  savHigs 
they  did  have  to  pay  catastroplc  medical 
bills.  Very  few  of  the  aged  have  had  Income 
from  private  p>enBlons.  And  of  course  seme 
who  are  now  poor  always  have  been  poor 
They  have  often  been  unemployed  or  worlced 
for  low  wages. 

But  a  number  of  changes  In  our  society 
should  help  remedy  these  situations.  Medi- 
care will  help  to  ease  the  financial  burden 
of  111  health  not  only  for  the  aged  but  for 
their  children  who  In  the  past  have  many 
times  had  to  use  up  their  savings  to  pay 
parents  medical  bills.  Expanded  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  their  children  will 
make  it  eiaeler  for  middle  income  people 
to  see  their  children  through  college  and 
also  enable  them  to  build  up  savings  for 
their  retirement. 

Today  only  a  little  over  2  million  people 
have  Income  from  private  pension  plans— 
by  1980.  over  6  million  or  one-fourth  of  the 
aged  p>opulatlon  may  be  receiving  private 
pensions  which  will  supplement  their  Social 
Security  benefits  Today  about  36.000  pri- 
vate pension  plans  aided  by  special  provi- 
sions In  the  Federal  tax  systems  supplement 
the  Social  Security  program  The  growth  In 
private  pension  plans  has  been  phenomenal 
over  the  past  20  years.  Many  of  these  plani 
of  course  probably  would  not  have  come 
Into  being  If  the  social  security  program 
did  not  exist,  for  many  employers  mlgni 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  of  setting  up  plans  that  would  do 
the  whole  Job  of  providing  income  security 
In  old  age. 

Now  that  we  have  Identified  some  of  the 
factors  associated  with  poverty  In  old-age,  we 
can  continue  to  plan  for  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  Its  toll.  Recognizing  that  It  Is  about 
Impossible  to  design  preventive  measures 
that  anticipate  all  the  problems  sind  all  the 
needs,  the  solutions  that  are  designed  must 
be  flexible.  We  can  expect  changes  m  exist- 
ing programs  directed  lo  the  aged  both  to 
remedy  gaps  and  inadequacies  that  exist  to- 
day and  to  anticipate  new  circumstances  and 
new  goals.  For  one  thing  we  know  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  retires  today  may  still  be 
living — and  relying  primarily  on  his  social 
security   benefits — 10.  20,  or  30  years  from 
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now.  This  has  Important  social  conse- 
quences as  well  as  economic  consequences. 
The  positive  changes  that  have  occurred  to 
give  older  people  greater  independence  as 
well  as  Improved  stature  as  family  members 
and  as  members  of  the  community  also  have 
riad  some  negative  effects  Although  Im- 
provement In  social  security  benefits  have 
enabled  more  of  the  aged  to  maintain  their 
ivn  households,  many  of  them  can  maintain 
their  Independence  only  on  the  borderline  of 
poverty.  What  Is  Important  though  Is  the 
fact  that  many  more  elderly  persons  In  1964 
than  In  earlier  years  had  enough  money  to 
•ry  getting  along  by  themselves  lii.stead  of 
Hharlng  a  home  with  a  child  (or  other  rela- 
tives) In  a  household  with  combined  income 
more  nearly  adequate  for  all. 

NEXT    STEPS 

But  while  there  are  encouraging  signs  that 
we  can  expect  the  aged  to  be  In  a  better  fi- 
•lanclal  position  In  the  future.  It  is  most 
urgent  that  we  take  Immediate  measures  to 
provide  for  the  aged  who  are  poor  today  and 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  other  Innova- 
tions and  strategies  to  prevent  those  who  are 
DOW  young  from  being  poor  when  they  get 
old. 

Since  most  of  the  aged  pix)r  do  get  social 
security  benefits,  one  of  the  first  places  we 
could  start  to  Improve  the  status  of  the  aged 
poor  would  be  to  make  improvements  In  the 
social  security  program.  President  Johnson 
..a.s  stressed  the  importance  of  doing  Just 
nis.  In  signing  the  Medicare  Extension  Act 
.ast  spring  he  said: 

■'.  .  .  yet  too  many  of  our  older  citizens 
are  still  trying  to  get  along  on  Income  that  Is 
too  small  now  to  meet  their  needs,  even 
though  we  have  Increased  it  i  social  security 
benefits)   seven  {>ercent  la  tvio  years. 

So  Social  Security  benefits  which  are  the 
main  source  of  their  income  must  be  In- 
creased In  the  years  ahead 

.1  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cauon  and  Welfare.  Mr  John  W  Gardner, 
to  complete  his  study  as  soon  as  pKsesible  on 
improving  the  benefits  and  the  financial 
structure  of  the  Social  Security  program  .  . 
I  intend  to  make  these  recommendations  to 
the  next  session  of  Congres-s  ...  I  would 
like  to  Increase  Insurance  benefits  across  the 
board  for  21  million  beneficiaries,  the  aged, 
the  disabled,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans. 
Including  an  Increase  In  the  monthly  mini- 
mum, the  monthly  maxlmiun  and  the  total 
family  benefits  .  .  ." 

Now  let  me  assure  you.  the  Department 
Is  undertaking  a  full  scale  effort  to  carry  out 
the  President's  directive. 

Although  the  objective  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  Is  not  solely  the  reduction  of 
poverty.  It  could  be  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  to  reduce  poverty.  Now  that  Just 
about  eveyone  Is  covered  under  this  program, 
It  Is  high  time  we  did  more  about  making 
the  protection  adequate  The  level  of  social 
security  benefits  Is  the  key.  In  my  opinion,  to 
determining  how  fast  the  number  of  aged 
poor  will  decline. 

It  Is  true  that  Improvements  In  cash  bene- 
fits In  recent  years  have  not  quite  kept  the 
benefits  up  to  date  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power.  The  seven  percent  increase  last  year 
fell  short  of  restoring  the  1958  purchasing 
power  of  the  benefits  and  the  1958  Increase 
of  about  seven  and  one-half  percent  also 
fell  slightly  short  of  restoring  the  1954  level. 
This  means  that  those  on  the  social  security 
rolls  throughout  this  period  have  not  shared 
In  the  Nation's  rising  level  of  living.  Even 
In  terms  of  the  1954  standard  of  living  the 
benefits  were  low  to  begin  with  For  many 
people  who  have  not  yet  retired  and  Who  will 
be  working  under  the  program  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  the  Improvements  made  by 
1985  amendments  will  result  In  a  significant 
Increase  In  benefit  levels. 

In  the  future  If  a  man  who  regularly  earns 
"average  wages" — around  $5,600  a  year — ^he 


and  his  wife  will  be  eligible  at  age  65  for  a 
benefit  of  about  $225  a  month,  or  about  50 
percent  of  earnings,  and  for  the  one  who 
earns  regularly  at  the  level  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  amounting  to  about  $2,600 
a  year,  the  benefit  for  the  couple  will  be 
about  $140  a  month,  or  about  two- thirds  of 
previous  earnings. 

These  amounts  are  not  enough  for  most 
people  to  live  on  even  now.  and  they  must 
be  Increased.  Retired  workers  who  earned 
their  benefit  at  Jobs  paying  minimum  wages, 
or  less,  and  do  not  have  significant  assets  or 
Income  from  other  sources:  the  low  benefit 
such  retired  workers  receive  is  usually  all 
they  have  to  live  on.  FVar  the  worker  who  is 
under  the  social  security  program  many  years 
and  who  has  earned  only  minimum  or  near- 
minimum  wages,  the  social  security  program 
should  certainly  pay  amounts  above  the 
minimum  standards  we  have  been  using  to 
measure  the  poverty  line.  The  basic  poverty 
level  In  present  prices  Is  about  $155  a  month 
for  elderly  couples  or  about  10  percent  more 
than  the  benefits  payable  to  the  steady 
worker  and  his  wife  earning  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  And  single  people,  and 
those  who  do  not  work  regularly,  are  not  as 
well  off  In  relation  to  the  poverty  standard 

What  Is  needed  then  Is  general  benefit  In- 
crease at  all  earnings  levels — not  Ju.st  an 
Increase  for  those  earning  minimum 
amounts — If  the  program  Is  to  continue  in 
its  role  sls  a  basic  retirement  system  for 
workers  with  average  and  above-average 
earnings  as  well  as  those  at  the  minimum. 

There  are  other  ways  In  which  benefit 
amounts  under  the  program  could  be  Im- 
proved. Something  might  be  done  about 
the  low  amounts  of  some  of  the  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  payable  to  those  who  claim 
benefits  before  65.  More  than  half  of  the 
men  awarded  retirement  benefits  In  1965  are 
getting  reduced  benefits  because  they  came 
on  the  rolls  before  age  65.  and  their  benefits 
are,  on  the  average,  much  lower  than  the 
benefit  amounts  payable  to  men  who  started 
getting  benefits  at  age  65  or  after.  For  the 
former,  the  average  Is  about  $78  a  month  as 
compared  to  about  tlO?  a  month  for  the 
latter. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  Improving  the 
adequacy  of  social  security  benefits  for  those 
who  are  already  receiving  benefits  and  for 
those  who  first  start  getting  benefits,  there 
Is  also  the  need  for  keeping  the  benefits  up 
to  date  once  tliey  have  been  determined. 
Many  people  are  on  the  benefit  rolls  for  15 
or  20  years,  or  even  longer,  after  entitlement 
and  this  will  be  even  more  true  In  the  years 
ahead.  Even  though  some  do  have  assets 
and  savings  when  they  first  start  getting 
benefits,  the  longer  they  remain  on  the  rolls. 
the  more  they  have  to  fall  back  on  these 
other  resources  to  meet  their  needs  and  even- 
tually these  are  depleted.  Both  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  and  the  military 
retirement  system  now  include  provisions  to 
automatically  adjtist  benefits  to  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  Although  the  Congress 
has  made  periodic  adjustments  In  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  sufficient  to  keep 
It  approximately  In  line  with  the  $3,600  fig- 
ure adopted  In  1950,  the  maximum  has  not 
been  adjusted  to  keep  up  with  the  rise  In 
earnings  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
The  base  would  have  to  be  raised  to  about 
$15,000  to  restore  It  to  the  comparable  $3,000 
figure  provided  In  1935.  This  contribution 
and  benefit  base  should  rise  as  earnings  levels 
rise  to  prevent  the  protection  provided  under 
the  program  from  deteriorating 

These  are  some  of  the  measures  that  are 
being  considered  to  Improve  the  adequacy 
of  social  security  benefits;  and  In  doing  so, 
improve  the  plight  of  the  aged  poor  as  well 
as  maintain  the  status  of  the  aged  who  are 
reasonably  well  off. 

For  most  workers  these  Improvements 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of  pov- 


erty, but  It  Is  recognized  that  there  will 
always  be  some  people,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  may  require  public  assistance.  We 
must  not  flinch  from  meeting  their  needs 
adequately.  More  services  need  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  but  they  are  not  substi- 
tutes for  adequate  allowances  for  food. 
clothing  and  shelter.  Needs  must  be  met 
adequately  not  only  in  terms  of  assistance 
amounts  but  also  In  terms  of  availability  for 
those  who  require  It.  Residence  and  other 
restrictive  eligibility  requirements  are  a  bar- 
rier to  meeting  need  wherever  It  exists. 

The  public  assistance  programs  should  be 
strengthened  to  realize  the  full  needs  of 
those  who  need  to  have  their  full  needs  met 
and  to  also  meet  the  needs  of  those  with 
occasional  and  special  circumstances. 

There  will  also  be  a  growing  need  for 
social  services  and  the  public  welfare 
agencies  will  be  called  upon  more  often  to 
provide  essential  social  services. 

Comprehensive  social  services  must  be 
available  to  all  citizens  who  wish  to  use 
them.  And  they  must  be  available  when 
and  where  the  people  need  them,  for 
example,  through  social  service  community 
centers.  The  aged,  particularly,  need  spe- 
cialized services.  Many  of  the  aged  are  in- 
firm. Isolated  and  poor,  and  are  out  of  touch 
with  families  and  the  community.  Dete- 
rioration, both  physical  and  mental,  that  Is 
associated  with  old  age  could  be  reduced  by 
the  provision  of  services  directed  toward  the 
aged.  We  must  direct  more  attention  to 
these  needs  of  the  poor  Recreation,  health 
services,  satisfactory  living  arrangements, 
and  opportunities  for  continuing  education, 
and  creative  activities  must  be  provided. 
Old  age  can  be  a  time  of  enjoyment  with 
many  rich  rewards  In  terms  of  self 
fulfillment. 

Another  area  In  which  much  more  could 
be  done  is  in  prortsion  of  adequate  housing 
for  the  aged.  Many  of  them  live  In  one 
room  walkups.  rundown  hotels,  old  lodging 
houses,  or  Isolated  farm  houses.  Much  of 
this  housing  Is  unisafe,  unhealthy  and 
rat  infested.  Rents  take  about  one-third 
of  their  total  Income.  Much  could  be 
done  to  Improve  the  housing  situation  of  the 
aged.  The  recently  enacted  Rent  Supple- 
ment Act  should  help  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  the  aged  But  even  more  could 
be  done.  TTie  Departm.ent  is  supporting  a 
bill  which  would  require  as  a  condition  for 
the  approval  of  a  State  old-age  assistance 
plan  that  the  State  establish  and  designate 
a  State  agency  which  would  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  standards  of  health  and 
safety  In  housing  rented  to  recipients  of 
OAA.  Such  a  provision  would  prortde  an 
essential  safeguard  for  the  living  arrange- 
ments of  a  highly  vulnerable  group — the 
needy  aged.  We  are  also  hopeful  that  the 
Demonstration  Cites  Bill  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  will  help  provide  needed 
services  to  the  aged,  as  well  as  to  other 
groups  In  the  community. 

Much  could  also  be  done  to  strengthen 
Federal.  State  and  local  and  private  and 
voluntary  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  aged  If  we 
are  going  to  deliver  the  services  to  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Improvement.s  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram housing  and  other  services  for  the  aged 
can  be  made  within  the  Immediate  future. 
But  for  many  individuals  their  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  a  life-long  struggle.  In  the  long  run, 
more  opportunities  must  be  afforded  for  all 
persons  to  accumulate  financial  assets  and 
tangible  goods  over  their  lifetime.  The  con- 
tinuing economic  grovrth  of  our  Nation 
should  make  It  possible  for  each  employable 
individual  to  work  at  a  decent  wage,  and 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 
He  should  be  able  to  build  up  Income  secu- 
rity for  his  retirement  through  social  secu- 
rity,  pension   plans   and   cash   savings   and 
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other  assets.  He  should  be  afforded  this  op- 
portunity throughout  hlfl  Ufetlme  so  that  he 
U  not  automatically  assigned  to  the  poverty 
roles  when  he  reaches  old  age 

Overall  bold,  coordinated  programs — both 
public  and  private — providing  essential 
health  education,  housing,  recreation,  wel- 
fare, trinsportatlon  and  public  facilities  are 
needed 

Opportunities  should  also  be  provided  for 
Improved  social  and  economic  mobility  of 
all  our  citizens,  with  efforts  directed  toward 
Increasing  their  potential  to  rise  above  mini- 
mum standards  of  Income,  assets  and  basic 
services  There  Is  a  compelling  need  to  pro- 
vide each  person  an  adequate  level  of  living 
and  a  way  in  which  he  may  climb  without 
hindrance  of  discrimination  or  lack  of  equal 
opp<j)rtunlty  as  high  as  his  aspirations  and 
capacity  for  achievement  may  take  him 

COWCLOSION 

To  sum  up:  The  Nation  is  committed  to 
the  goal  of  eliminating  poverty.  Whatever 
daflnltlon  of  poverty  Is  used,  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  poor  are  aged  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  aged  are  poor  and 
only  through  Improvements  In  their  economic 
status  ci^n  we  maJce  progress  toward  our  na- 
tional goal  of  reducing — and  eventually — 
eUmiuaUng  poverty  While  "sufllclent"  In- 
come to  assure  an  adequate  level  of  living  Is 
a  prerequisite  for  a  comfortable  life  In  old 
age.  It  Is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  that  other 
needs  will  automatically  be  met.  Income 
and  the  security  of  available  health  serv- 
ices are  guarantees  of  freedom  from  economic 
Insecurity  and  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
being  a  burden  on  others,  and  these  axe  im- 
portant freedoms.  But  the  needs  of  the 
aged  are  varied,  and  all  too  many  people 
spend  their  last  years  alone  and  In  endlew 
monotony  They  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  a  full  and  meaningful  life,  they  must 
have  the  opfxirtuntty  to  obtain  satisfactoiy 
living  arrangements,  to  participate  !n  a  var,- 
ety  of  activities,  recreation,  creative  actlv  - 
ties.  frlendshl{]s  and   continuing   education. 

Our  objective  Is  to  Improve  the  quality  cf 
each  and  every  American's  life:  to  open  up 
new  avenues,  to  extend  their  ability  to  chooee 
and  their  freedom  to  choose  the  direction  of 
their  Uvea  The  elimination  of  poverty 
among  the  aged  la  one  of  the  first  steps  Li 
this  direction,  for  the  welfare  of  the  aged  tt 
Inextricably  interwoven  with  the  welfare  of 
all  other  .\merlcaas. 

APFXNDIX — POVCHTT        INDEX         DeVXLOPSD        B" 

SocUL  SicuaTTT  Admin  18'nLMiON 
The    Index    takes    account     not    only    oJ' 
Income,  but  also  of  aize  of  family  and  at  farm- 
non-farm  residence. 

The  3S.\  Index  sp>ecifles  a  minimum  money 
Income  ret^ulred  to  support  an  average  fam- 
ily of  glvn  composition  at  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  j>revaUlng  standards  of  liv- 
ing. It  la  based  upon  the  costs  of  an  "econ- 
omy" food  plan  deSned  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  poverty  income  level  was 
computed  using  one-third  as  the  proportion 
of  total  Income  allotted  for  food.  (For  aged 
households,  the  proportion  assumed  to  go  to 
food  was  somewhat  lower  i  The  flgurea  de- 
rived by  this  method,  while  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, are  consutent  with  earlier  measures 
developed  for  counting  the  p>oor — for  exam- 
ple, the  flrst  Council  of  Economic  Advisors' 
estimates  arbitrarily  chose  Income  of  t3.000 
for  a  fam.:y  and  ot  $1,500  for  an  Individual  as 
the  poverty  line.  The  SSA  poverty  Index 
works  out  to  an  Income  of  $3,130  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four  members  In  1965.  Just 
under  »1.500  for  a  single  aged  Individual,  and 
•1.850  for  an  aged  couple. 


SURVEY  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BY 
US    OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Mr    MrCLORY      Mr    Speaker,  T  ask 

imaiiimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Quie)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day I  spoke  about  the  survey  of  all  school 
districts  in  the  country  which  Is  being 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. I  expressed  concern  that  this  sur- 
vey was  l)elng  conducted  In  such  a  way 
as  to  bypass  the  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  that  the  Information  requested 
outside  of  the  usual  statistics  about  size 
and  location  was  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body,  staff  personnel,  and 
central  administrative  office  personnel. 
At  the  time  I  questioned  why  this  Infor- 
mation was  needed  and  why  the  response 
was  only  to  be  a  breakdown  between 
Negro,  white,  and  other;  with  no  provi- 
sion made  for  classifying  other  racial 
minorities  which  predomlnat*'  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  This  obviously 
seemed  a  little  one  sided  to  me  and  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  diversity  of  edu- 
cation problems  on  the  local  level. 

Today,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
reply  from  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Harold  Howe  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Duane 
Mattheis  In  which  these  subjects  are  cov- 
ered.   Let  me  read  this  letter: 

DxPASTiiSNT    or    Hkalth.    Edocs- 
TtoN.   AND   WxLrAxs,   OfTics  or 

ESUCATTON, 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Hon.  DCANC  J.  IdJkTTHEIS. 

CommustoneT  of  Education, 
State  Department  o/  Education, 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dsaa  CoMMUsioNm  Matthkis:  Please  be 
assured  that  the  supposition  which  gen- 
erated your  letter  of  October  5  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Mood  wUl  not  bypass  the  State  education 
agencies  in  any  data  collection  effort  Involv- 
ing schools.  That  would  not  only  violate  an 
explicit  policy  of  the  D  S.  OfBce  of  Education 
but  would  b«  contrary  to  his  own  phiioeopby 
of  operation  of  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Statistics. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  school  Inventory, 
which  is  now  midway  In  data  collecUon.  our 
first  action  was  to  ask  penoiaston  of  the  chief 
State  school  officers  In  seventeen  South- 
ern and  border  States  to  mail  blank  forms 
directly  to  their  districts,  with  return  of  com- 
pleted forms  to  be  channeled  through  the 
State  education  agency,  or  to  specify  an 
alternative  procedure.  In  most  cases  the 
authorization  was  granted,  in  those  States 
In  which  the  authorUatlon  was  not  granted, 
we  followed  whatever  procedure  was  sug- 
gested by  the  chief  State  school  officer. 

We  shall  begin  the  second  phase  of  this 
effort,  that  of  requesting  these  data  from 
the  other  thirty-three  States  almost  inrune- 
dlately.  The  first  step  In  the  process  wUl  be 
to  write  you  and  the  other  chief  State  school 
officers  to  determine  your  desires  as  to  pro- 
cedures. As  was  the  case  with  the  first  seven- 
teen Statee,  no  questionnaires  will  be  sent  to 
your  districts,  and  no  requests  for  Informa- 
tion will  be  made  of  them  without  your  full 
knowledge  and  concurrence.  Your  offer  to 
assist  us  In  working  out  procedures  for  use  In 
Minnesota  is  much  appreciated 

Now,  may  I  respond  to  the  numbered  para- 
graphs In  ycrur  letter. 

1.  It  is  the  firm  policy  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  work  with  and  through  the 
State  education  agencies.  As  you  know. 
Title  X.  Section  1009.  of  the  National  E>efense 
Education  Act  Is  directed  specifically  toward 


Increasing  the  State  education  agencies'  in- 
formation handling  capacity.  Title  V.  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  la 
directed  more  broadly  toward  strengthening 
the  State  education  agencies.  We  are  press- 
ing forward  with  both  of  these  programs  with 
diligence  and  with  complete  commitment. 

2.  There  has  been  coordination  with  the 
CEDS  group  on  the  matter  of  development 
of  the  universe  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  districts  and  schools.  Mr. 
Arnold  Heyl.  Director.  Division  of  Data 
Sources  and  Standards,  has  discix^ed  the 
project  with  CEDS  members  at  regional  meet- 
ings. 

3.  Estimates  of  the  size  of  racial  groups 
based  on  the  "sight  count"  you  suggest  win 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  A  legally  based  defi- 
nition Is  not  necessary. 

4.  It  will  certainly  be  a  welcome  and  de- 
lightful outcome  for  all  of  us  If  It  should 
turn  out  that  the  data  needed  for  the  school 
inventory  are  all  avaUable  at  a  central  source 
in  Mlrmesota. 

6.  The  value  of  a  nationwide  directory  of 
public  schools  needs  no  amplification.  After 
much  discussion  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  we  were  persuaded  to  gather  a  min- 
imum amount  of  information  about  each 
school:  location  and  size  of  student  enroll- 
ment  and  staff.  The  subdivision  of  these 
last  two  Items  Into  racial  groups  will  satisfy 
many  essential  demands.  The  fundamental 
one  Is  the  nei:esslty  that  the  Commissioner 
of  education  have  factual  information  on 
which  to  base  his  administration  of  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Next  meet 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  several  Congres- 
sional committees  and  several  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  civil  rights  programs,  or 
racial  distributions  In  various  categories  of 
schools:  urban  schools,  suburban  schools, 
rural  schools.  Southern,  Appalachian,  or 
other  regional  breakdowns  of  schools,  schools 
serving  certain  socio-economic  groups, 
schools  related  to  various  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  {jrograms.  etc.  In  order  to  min- 
imize the  reporting  burden  on  the  education- 
al community,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
directed  that  the  Office  of  Education  obtain 
such  information  and  that  no  other  Federal 
agency  do  so.  More  generally,  racial  distri- 
bution of  school  children  Is  the  one  item  of 
Information  most  widely  requested  by  re- 
research  workers  and  administrators  at  all 
levels  of  education,  and  it  Is  something  about 
which  we  know  almost  nothing.  We  cannot 
avoid  any  longer  getting  solid  Infomiatlon 
about  one  of  tlie  liveliest  Issues  of  our  time. 
I  have  written  at  such  length  because  I 
recognize  the  wjrlousness  of  your  concern.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
to  explore  these  matters  at  still  greater  length 
In  conversation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hakolo  Hows  U, 
V.S.  Comrni^<iinnrT  of  Education. 
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FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  AID  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE HAZARDOUS  LOCATIONS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jensey  (Mr.  Widnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinots? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  promote  the  goals  of  highway  safety, 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill.  HR. 
18473,  to  provide  an  added  Incentive  to 
the  States  to  repair  and  eliminate  spe- 
cific hazardous  locations  as  part  of  a 
highway  spot  improvement  program.  At 
present,  the  States  are  being  requested 


by  the  Office  of  Highway  Safety,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  to  inventory  hazardous 
locations  on  the  primary  and  secondary 
road  system,  or  A-B-C  system,  as  it  is 
called.  The  States  are  then  being  en- 
couraged to  take  action  on  a  spot  im- 
provement basis,  with  the  co.sts  qualify- 
ing for  Federal  aid  on  the  usual  50-50 
shaie  basis.  Any  money  used  for  this 
purpose,  however,  comes  out  of  funds 
programed  for  that  State  for  general  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  A-B-C 
system. 

As  of  September  14.  1966,  a  total  of 
14.308  projects  had  been  identified  and 
Inventoried  by  47  participating  States. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Office  of 
Highway  Safety,  expects  that  some  of 
these  projects  will  be  excluded  from  the 
hazardous  location  spot  improvement 
program  because  under  plaiis  already 
formulated  for  improving  a  primary  or 
secondary  road,  the  location  is  already 
scheduled  for  Improvement.  In  other  In- 
stances, the  States  themselves  will  un- 
dertake improvements  without  request- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  A  few 
projects  represent  locations  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  which  operates 
on  a  90-10  Federal-State  sharing  plan. 
For  the  most  part,  howe\'er.  curing 
these  safety  hazards  will  depend  upon 
the  States  willingness  to  dip  into  funds 
otherwise  available  for  general  primary 
and  secondary  road  inipro\cment.  The 
initiative  rests  with  the  States,  since 
there  Is  no  special  allocation  of  funds  or 
other  financial  incentive  at  the  Federal 
level.  Submitting  an  inventory  of  haz- 
ardous locations  does  not  commit  the 
State  to  action  on  these  locations.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  identifiable  projects 
so  far  would  cost  $1,430  milhon,  but  only 
$257  million  In  Federal  funds  is  expected 
to  be  needed  at  present.  Using  a  50-50 
share  basis,  that  would  represent  only 
$514  million  of  the  total  estimated  cost. 
or  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  efifort 
needed. 

My  bill,  H.R.  18473,  seeks  to  spur  ac- 
tion in  this  important  area  of  highway 
safety  by  providing  a  financial  incentive 
to  the  States  to  act  on  their  problem 
spots  within  the  primary  and  secondary 
road  system.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
two-thirds  Federal  share  in  the  cost  of 
eliminating  hazardous  locations.  Instead 
of  the  present  50-50  Federal -State  shar- 
ing now  in  effect.  The  additional  162^,- 
percent  Federal  payment  would  not  come 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  but  out 
of  general  revenues.  I  have  left  the 
amount  of  authorization  in  the  bill  blank, 
since  it  is  being  introduced  for  study 
purposes,  but  I  would  contemplate  a 
limit  of  $100  million  per  fl.scal  year  to  pay 
for  the  additional  Federal  share 

In  addition,  my  bill  requires  a  State  In- 
ventory of  hazardous  locations  on  an 
annual  basis,  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
evaluation  of  highway  safety  hazards. 
The  criteria  presently  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  is  written  into  the 
bin  as  a  general  basis  for  identifying 
hazardous  locations  which  would  qualify 
under  the  program.  The  criteria  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to.  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  A  concentration  of  accidents  at 
the  location. 


Second.  A  record  of  accident  concen- 
tration at  similar  locations. 

Third.  Findings  of  applicable  re- 
search, or 

Fourth.    Engineering  judgment. 

The  types  of  projects  anticipated  are 
for  widening  bridges,  eliminating  sharp 
curves,  correcting  inadequate  lighting. 
Installing  traffic  control  systems,  chan- 
neling traffic  at  Intersections,  and  the 
hke.  My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
contributed  the  idea  of  pedestrian  over- 
passes. 

New  Jersey  has  identified  57  hazard- 
ous locations,  with  costs  estimated  at  $10 
million.  Eight  of  these  projects  are 
presently  contemplated  for  Federal  aid. 
I  am  informed  that  the  number  of  proj- 
ects is  relatively  low  in  comparison  to 
other  States,  and  that  the  average  cost 
per  project  is  also  low.  Indicating  that 
the  small  niunber  is  not  due  to  high  cost 
estimates.  New  Jersey  is  a  highly  ur- 
banized, industrialized  corridor  State 
with  many  highway  needs,  which  may 
explain  the  low  total.  I  would  expect 
that  the  added  financial  assistance  and 
incentive  provided  by  my  bill  would  be 
particularly  welcome  and  effective  in 
New  Jersey. 

According  to  information  supplied  to 
me  by  the  Office  of  Highway  Safety, 
there  are  six  hazardous  locations  identi- 
fied in  Bergen  County,  which  I  represent 
In  Congress.  On  U.S.  Route  4,  the  mod- 
ernization of  obsolete  lighting  is  called 
for  at  the  Hackensack  River  overpass, 
the  Windsor  overpass  in  Teaneck,  and 
the  Lafayette  Avenue  underpass,  also  in 
Teaneck,  On  U.S,  Route  46,  at  Saddle 
Brook,  a  pedestrian  overpass  for  school- 
children at  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  has 
been  suggested.  In  addition,  the  West- 
minster Circle  on  Route  46  m  Lodi  is 
scheduled  for  resurfacing  and  curb  ad- 
ditions, and  the  Bergen  Turnpike  Circle 
on  Route  46  in  Little  Ferry  needs  chan- 
nelization because  of  traffic  congestion. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  these  lo- 
cations are  not  the  only  sources  of  high- 
way safety  problems  In  my  county.  The 
Bergen  County  grand  jury  recently 
completed  8  weeks  of  unprecedented 
hearings  into  the  highway  and  traffic 
safety  problem.  My  constituents  have 
long  had  an  interest  in  highway  safety 
and  traffic  safety  problems,  which  in 
large  measure  can  be  traced  to  a  con- 
tinuing effort  by  the  local  press. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  time  for  my  bill 
to  be  considered  by  Congress  this  year. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  its  introduction 
can  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  added  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  by  concerned 
governmental  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens. Hazardous  traffic  locations  are  an 
immediate,  identifiable  danger  and 
should  receive  a  high  priority  of  effort. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  using 
the  interim  period  as  a  means  of  gen- 
erating study  and  support  for  my  ap- 
proach. I  welcome  all  constructive 
suggestions  at  any  time. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
the  suggested  guidelines  for  inventory  of 
hazardous  locations  as  put  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  a  copy  of  my 
bill,  and  information  from  newspaper 
reports  In  the  Record,  of  Hacksensack. 


N.J.,  on  the  Bergen  County  grand  jury 
investigation  of  traffic  safety  problems. 

U.S.  Depabtment  op  Commerce, 

BuHEiAu  OF  F>trBLic  Roads. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  23,  1966. 
Circular  Memorandum  to:  Regional  and  Di- 
vision Engineers. 
From:    J.  D.  Lacy,  Director.  Office  of  Highway 

Safety,  Washington.  DC. 
Subject:  Highway  Safety  Improvement  Proj- 
ects,   Guidelines    for    Inventory    as    Re- 
quired in  PPM  21-16. 

PPM  21-16  directs  the  preparation  of  an 
inventory  of  hazardous  locations  In  each 
State  as  a  basis  for  scheduling  highway 
safety    Improvement    projects. 

Enclosed  are  suggested  guidelines  for  the 
Inventory.  Including  one  sheet  of  an  inven- 
tory from  an  Imaginary  State. 

Although  the  exact  procedure  for  rnavtpg 
the  Inventory  in  a  State  will  depend  upon 
the  situation  In  that  SUte,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  the  encfosed  material 
should  be  followed  In  each  State. 

The  generalized  list  of  seven  types  of 
safety  Improvement  projects,  on  page  4  of 
the  enclosures,  wUl  be  used  In  the  Wash- 
ington office  In  the  preparation  of  progress 
reports  and  may  therefore  also  be  of  use  by 
the  States  in  any  summaries  or  other  re- 
fwrts  of  safety  Improvement  work. 

Enclosures. 

U.S.  Department  op  Commerce, 

Bureau  or  Public  Roads, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Guidelihes  roR  the  Inventory  of  Hazard- 
ous Locations — PPM  21-16.  Paragraph  5 
The  Inventory  of  hazardous  locations,  re- 
quired by  PPM  21-16,  Is  basically  a  descrip- 
tion of  locations  determined  to  be  hazardous 
and  appropriate  for  improvement  as  "safety 
improvement  projects."  The  purpose  of  this 
memorandum  Is  to  offer  certain  guidelines 
for  the  development  of  the  Inventory.  It 
does  not  presume  to  be  a  manual,  nor  Is 
there  any  present  Intent  to  prepare  formal 
instructions  for  conduct  of  the  Inventory. 

The  actual  work  of  developing  the  Inven- 
tory or  Ust  of  hazardous  locations  will  vary 
from  State  to  State,  depending  on  available 
records  and  procedures.  Consequently,  the 
guidelines  that  follow  must  be  read  In  the 
light  of  th(!  existing  situation  in  a  given 
State. 

WHO    MARES    THE    INVENTORT? 

The  Inventory  should  in  all  cases  be  made 
by  the  State,  either  with  Its  own  forces  or 
on  a  contract  basis.  In  no  case  should 
Public  Roads  attempt  to  make  the  inven- 
tory. HPR  funds  may  be  used  In  this 
process,  however,  on  the  usual  matching 
basis. 

HOW     ARE      HAZARDOUS     LOCATIONS     TDENTIFIED? 

Four  criteria  are  offered  In  PPM  21-16  for 
determining  hazardous  locations,  to  wit: 

(1)  A  concentration  of  accidents  at  the 
location, 

(2)  A  record  of  accident  concentration  at 
similar  locations, 

(3)  Findings    of    applicable    research,    or 

(4)  Engineering  Judgment. 

The  word  "concentration"  Implies  several 
accidents,  but  no  fixed  value  is  established, 
largely  because  ten  accidents  In  a  State  with 
good  reporting  of  accidents  may  be  com- 
parable to  a  figure  of  three  accidents  In  a 
State  with  poor  reporting. 

Since  actual  accident  occurrence  Is  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  chance,  two  similar 
locations  (such  as  two  narrow  bridges)  may 
have  widely  different  accident  experience 
yet  be  of  equal  hazard.  The  accident-free 
location  could  be  considered  therefore  as  a 
suitable  location  for  a  safety  improvement, 
based  on  the  experience  at  the  other  struc- 
ture. 
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In  some  coaea.  existing  research  lnfi>rma- 
tlon.  its  contained  in  '  Trafflc  CjinTu  k  Road- 
way E'.emenU"  or  other  reeaarch  reports,  will 
Identify  a  geometric  feaaure  aa  aazardouB 
Such  Information  m^y  justify  th«  tncliu  on 
of  a  particular   location   Ln   this   prugraio. 

HOW  AKS  PmiORTTICS  AaSICNCC' 

Because  the  Intent  of  the  program  Is  to 
Improve  all  locations  on  the  Inventory  by 
September  1989.  It  becomes  necessary  to  aa- 
sl^  pr!  >rttle«  In  at  least  four  groups  so  as 
to  determine  the  projects  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  first  year,  the  second  year,  and 
so  on 

ActUAl  ranking  of  projects  should  prefsr- 
ably  b^  jn  the  basis  of  expected  savings  In 
accldenu  Predicting  accident  reduction 
from  specific  Improvements  Is  not  well  vali- 
dated AS  yet.  however  and  varl'^us  alter- 
nattre  measures  will  need  to  be  used  Por 
Instance,  the  slgnincantiy  hlgheat  rate  might 
b«  assigned  the  top  priority     The  total  num- 


ber of  accidents  may  be  used  rather  than  the 
rate — and  fatal  and  serious  Injury  accidents 
may  be  given  extra  weight  in  such  compari- 
sons. The  exact  formula  Is  the  Stats'*  de- 
clBlon. 

Lf  reasonable  assumptions  can  be  made  of 
the  expect«d  accident  reductions,  a  cost- 
efTectlveness  comparison  may  be  made  and 
top  priority  assigned  to  the  project  expected 
to  show  the  greatest  accident  reduction  per 
unit  of  coet. 

It  la  recognized  that  It  will  be  necessary 
to  balance  the  coet  over  a  four-year  period, 
and  this  may  affect  the  assignment  of  projects 
to  one  year  or  another. 

tXVKNTOBT    OKAOMfrXa 

It  Ls  suggested  that  States  be  requested  to 
submit  at  least  a  partial  Inventory  {so  that 
programing  can  start)  by  April  I.  19«e,  and 
that  a  complete  inventory  be  requested  by 
May    19.    I960.      Division    engineers    should 


accept  (but  not  approve)  these  Inventory 
submissions  is  evidence  of  the  State's  l.i- 
tentlon  to  proceed  with  safety  improvement 
work  at  the  suggested  level.  The  character 
and  extent  o.f  the  work  proposed  In  the  in- 
ventory should  be  reviewed  In  terms  of  the 
requirements  of  PPM  21-16  and  IM  21-13- 
65.  It  Is  emphasized  that  the  total  work 
may  be  CArrled  forward  as  State  projects  r: 
as  Pederal-ald  projects,  or  as  a  comblnatio:. 
of  the  two.  A  copy  of  the  Inventory  shall  be 
furnished  the  Washington  office. 

The  presence  of  a  project  on  an  accepted 
Inventory  does  not  constitute  approval  c: 
the  work  as  a  PederaJ-ald  project,  but  i; 
should  constitute  justification  for  Identlft- 
cation  of  the  project  as  an  "S"  project. 

Projects  on  the  Inventory  which  are  :  ot 
programed  as  Federal-aid  projects  but  which 
become  Statt^  projects  are  those  on  which 
reporting  Is  requested  In  paragraph  2h  or 
PPM31-lfl. 
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US    DrPARTMENT  OF  COMMIUCK. 

BrnxAU  OF  Pttbh-ic  Roads. 

WaaMngrton,  D.C. 

PoncT  AND  PaocEDuax  Memorandum 

(Transmittal  44,  Aug  30.  1965 — 47-10.1) 

1      MATXalAL  TRANSMrTTKD 

Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandum  21-18 
on  program  and  project  procedures  for  Ped- 
eral-ald highway  safety  Improvement  proj- 
ects. 

2      EXl.STJNG  ISSrANCXa  ArTgCTTO 

Instructional  Memorandum  21-2-66  la  re- 
placed by  tials  Usuince. 

3.    COM&tXNTS 

The  objective  of  PPM  21-16  la  to  define 
Public  Road.s  policy  and  to  specify  criteria 
and  procedures  for  the  undertaking  and  con- 
duct of  Pederal-ald  projects  to  eliminate 
hazardous  locations  on  the  Pederal  aid  pri- 
mary (except  Interstate)  and  secondary  sys- 
tems, urban  and  rural 

The  posalblltty  of  substantially  reducing 
trafflc  accidents  by  eliminating  physical 
hazards  on  the  h!i<hwBy  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized ProvlRlons  nf  this  PPM  "-elate  to  an 
intensification  of  this  approach  through  the 


tise  of  Pederal  aid  in  the  Improvement  of 
appropriate  locations.  The  Pederal  program. 
It  Is  acknowledged,  will  serve  In  some  States 
only  to  supplement  on-going  State  progranis. 
In  other  States,  It  may  generate  a  new  type 
of  activity  for  the  State.  In  all  States,  It 
should  serve  to  focus  attention  on  proven 
safety  techniques  and  the  positive  role  of 
engineering  in  trafflc  accident  prevention. 
Regional  and  division  engineers  will  encour- 
age the  State  highway  departments  to  give 
consideration.  If  they  are  not  already  doing 
so.  to  prograjnlng  a  sutMt&ntlal  proportion 
of  ABC  funds  to  Pederal-ald  projects  that  are 
specifically  aimed  at  Improving  conditions  at 
points  or  sections  IdentlHed  as  having  greater 
than  normal  hazard.  The  assignment  of  a 
large  prop)ortlon  of  available  ABC  and  State 
matching  funds  to  such  work,  even  though 
such  assignment  would  defer  some  portion  of 
other  needed  construction  or  reconstruction 
projects,  will  provide  sizeable  and  Immediate 
benefits  to  the  public  through  the  reduction 
of  accidents. 

"Sutjstantlal  proportion  of  ABC  funds"  as 
used  In  the  preceding  paragraph  means  the 
amount  needed  to  provide  a  total  program 
that  will  improve  within  a  four-year  period 


most.  If  not  all,  the  hazardous  locations  de- 
termined to  exist  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  and  their  urban  exten- 
sions. The  total  program  may  Include  proj- 
ects financed  entirely  with  State  funds  in 
addition  to  Pederal-ald  projects. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  will  be  facili- 
tated. It  Is  believed,  by  a  systematic  approach 
Involving  first  an  Inventory  of  the  se. oral 
Pederal-ald  systems  In  the  State  to  identif.v 
and  list  hazardous  points  or  sections,  iind 
then  the  establishment  of  annual  progrsiiM 
for  the  Improvement  of  these  locations 
Grouping  of  locations  on  a  Statewide,  huh- 
way  district,  or  a  route  basis  to  create  a  lew 
large  projectii  is  considered  a  desirable  tech- 
nique to  expedite  this  overall  program. 

It  Is  recognized  that  development  of  the 
Inventory  and  the  first  annual  program  may 
require  several  months.  If  such  an  Inventory 
doee  not  already  exist.  This  should  not  deter 
a  State  from  continuing  to  program  safety 
Improvement  project*  during  the  Inventory 
development  period. 

The  PPM  makes  another  major  change  In 
the  procedures  previously  authorized  by 
eliminating  the  distinction  between  "8"  and 
"P"  projects.     All   highway  safety   Improve- 


ment projects  will  henceforth  be  in  the  same 
category. 

Because  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
objectives  of  this  program  may  be  made  by 
the  States  without  the  use  of  Pederal-ald 
funds,  and  because  a  measurement  of  the 
total  effort  cannot  be  made  unless  these  State 
efforts  are  known,  the  States  should  be  urged 
to  report  their  own  non-Federal-ald  pro- 
grams In  terms  of  number  and  type  of  proj- 
ects and  total  costs. 

Rex  M  WnmoN. 
Federal  Highway  Admxnistrator. 

U  S  Depabtment  or  Commerce.  Bctreau  of 
Public  Roads,  Policy  a.vd  Procedure 
memorandtjm — hlohwat  safety  improve- 
MENT Projects 

I  Transmittal   44.    21-16,    Aug     30.    1965J 
Superseded    Issuance:    IM    21-2-65 — High- 
way Safety  Improvement  Projects,   "S"   and 
P",  dated  February  24,  1965. 

1 .  PITRPOSE 

:i  The  genera!  purpose  of  this  mcmc  ran- 
dum  Is  to  establish  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  accident  prevention  program  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  Improvements  at  specific 
locations  which  have  been  Identified  as 
hazardous  because  of  a  high  accident  experi- 
ence or  because  of  an  engineering  Judgment 
that  they  are  potential  hlRh-accldent  loca- 
tions. The  memorandum  sets  forth  the 
Torm  of  support  of  this  program  In  terms  of 
Federal  aid  for  such  highway  safety  improve- 
ment proJecU,  as  directed  by  the  President 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
dited  March  23.  1964.  which  was  supple- 
nifuied  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  all 
governors  dated  April  7.  1964. 

b  The  specific  purpose  of  this  memoran- 
dum Is  to  set  forth  policy  and  procedure 
for  the  programing  and  .administering  of 
highway  safety  improvement  projects  to 
meet  the  objectives  stated  above 

2.  POLICY 

a.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  authorize  the  use  of  Pederal-ald 
funds  for  the  Improvement  of  specific  loca- 
tions or  sections  of  highway  which  are 
hazardous  to  highway  users  and  the  physical 
improvement  of  which  will  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  hazards. 

b.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  encourage  States  to  develop  annual 
pru^rams  of  safety  Improvement  projects, 
designed  to  Improve  all  Identifiable  hazard- 
ous locations  within  a  limited  number  of 
years.  Individual  projects  within  these 
annual  programs  may  be  a  combination  of 
locations  or  work  areas  throughout  the  State, 
m  a  single  highway  district,  or  along  a 
PederaJ-ald  route. 

c.  Safety  Improvement  projects  shall  have 
as  their  objective  the  reduction  of  accidents 
a;  an  early  date  through  the  elimination  of 
hazards  at  specific  points  or  locations,  and 
shall  thus  be  selected  for  their  potential  to 
reduce  accident  hazards,  rather  than  to  In- 
crease capacity  or  for  other  reasons.  Even 
though  greater  capacity  may  result  from  the 
Improvement,  this  should  not  be  the  sole 
basis  for  the  project. 

d  Safety  Improvement  projects  using 
Federal-aid  funds  may  be  programed  on  the 
Pederal-ald  primary  (excluding  Interstate) 
or  secondary  systems,  rural  or  urban.  Cer- 
tain safety  projects  on  the  Interstate  Svstem 
"■ere  provided  for  In  the  laet  coet  estimate 
for  that  system,  but  these  are  not  to  be 
classified  as  "highway  safety  Improvement 
projects." 

e.  The  program  may  be  expected  to  gen- 
erate safety  projects  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  undertaken  and  which  may  be  (but 
do   not   have   to   be)    less   comprehensive  In 


scope  than  was  previously  considered  appro- 
priate for  Federal-aid  funds. 

f.  It  is  recognized  that  to  a  hwge  degree 
each  Pederal-ald  project  results  In  increased 
safety  for  highway  users  through  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  to  standards  adequate 
for  cvurent  and  prospective  trafflc.  However, 
the  designation  as  a  safety  improvement 
project  of  an  otherwise  regular  Federal-aid 
project  (for  reconstruction  or  relocation  of 
a  highway)  because  of  anticipated  reduction 
in  accident  hazard  Is  not  the  intent  of  this 
program,  particularly  when  the  project  would 
have  been  programed  In  any  case.  A  project 
Involving  construction  of  a  new  route  should 
not  be  designated  as  a  safety  Improvement 
project. 

g.  It  la  further  recognized  that  States 
carry  on  safety  Improvement  projects  with- 
out using  Federal-aid  funds,  particularly 
when  projects  are  not  comprehensive  In 
scope  or  Involve  relatively  small  amounts  of 
funds.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  encourage  all  highway  safety 
Improvement  projects  however  financed. 
Where  It  Is  demonstrated  that  adequate 
progress  In  this  area  Is  not  being  made  on 
Pederal-ald  systems  with  State  funds,  addi- 
tional emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  Federal-aid  funds. 

h.  In  the  case  of  projects  financed  without 
Pederal-ald  funds,  the  Bureau  desires  report- 
ing by  the  State  of  its  activities  and  accom- 
plishments so  that  It  wUl  be  possible  to 
tabulate  the  full  scope  of  safety  improve- 
ment work,  both  Federal-aid  and  SUte. 

3.    CSITEBIA    FOB    SAFETT    IMPROVEMENT    WORK 

a.  Locations  for  safety  Improvement  work 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  roadway 
hazards  determined  by  one  or  more  of  the 
following  factors : 

(1)  A  concentration  of  accidents  at  the 
location; 

(2)  A  record  of  accident  concentration  at 
similar  locations; 

(3)  Findings  of  applicable  research; 

(4)  Competent  engineering   Judgment. 

b.  After  the  location  for  safety  Improve- 
ment has  been  Identified,  there  must  be  a 
determination  that  the  proposed  engineering 
Improvement  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  hazard. 

c.  TThe  location  of  safety  Improvement  work 
may  be  within  the  limits  of  a  larger  Federal - 
aid  project  oven  though  the  larger  project  Is 
not  a  safety  improvement  project  In  such 
a  case  the  safety  Improvement  work  is  not 
considered  as  a  separate  project  but  Is  Identi- 
fied separately  as  provided  In  paragraph  6d 
of  this  memorandum. 

4.    TYPES    OF    IMPROVEMENTS 

a.  In  general,  any  type  of  physical  change 
that  Is  sound  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
may  be  programed  as  a  safety  Improvement 
except  work  properly  classed  as  maintenance. 

b.  Work  may  Include  but  Is  not  limited  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following  t.vpes  of  Im- 
provements : 

Widening  of  narrow  trafflc  lanes. 

Construction  of  stable  shoulders  of  ade- 
quate width,  or  reconstruction  of  existing 
shoulders  to  provide  additional  width,  in- 
cluding additional  right-of-way,  grading, 
drainage,  and  surfacing. 

Flattening  of  side  slopes  and  or  removal 
of  roadside  curbs  and  fixed  obstructions  to 
provide  a  clear  recovery  area  for  vehicles  out 
of  control. 

Reconstruction  to  Increase  substandard 
sight  distances. 

Scattered  short  sections  of  reconstruction 
to  Improve  substandard  alignment,  eltlier 
vertical  or  horizontal,  and  the  skid-resistant 
quality  of  pavement. 

Widening  of  narrow  bridges  or  other  struc- 
tures. 


Construction  of  climbing  lanes  on  long 
grades. 

Installation  of  protective  devices  at  rail- 
road grrade  crossings. 

Installation  of  trafflc  control  devices  In 
conformity  with  the  Manual  on  Uniform 
Traffic  Control  Devices. 

Construction  or  reconstruction  of  inter- 
sections, including  channelization,  control 
devices,  and  "skldprooflng"  approaches. 

Installation  of  guardrails  (median  or  road 
edge) .  gtilde  posts,  and  delineators. 

Installation  of  highway  lighting. 

Construction  of  fencing  for  special  areas 
to  control  pedestrians  and  -  or  animals. 

Construction  of  service  roads,  entrances 
and  exists,  curbs,  and  similar  facilities  to 
regulate  access. 

5.    INVENTORYING  AND  SCHEDULING  PROJECTS 

a.  As  a  basis  for  scheduling  safety  improve- 
ment projects,  the  State  should  make  an 
Inventory  to  identify  the  most  hazardous 
locations  on  the  Pederal-ald  primary  and 
secondary  systems,  both  urban  and  rural. 
Prom  this  inventory,  the  Etat«  should 
schedule  sections  for  constructions,  on  a 
priority  basis,  so  as  to  improve  most  if  not  all 
hazardous  locations  by  September  1,  1969. 

b  Available  accident  records,  road  Inven- 
tory data,  field  lnsi>ect!on,  complaints,  and 
personal  knowledge  of  highway  department 
and  jxillce  personnel  may  be  used  to  develop 
the  Inventory  Preliminary  cost  estimates 
for  recommended  Improvements  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Inventory  record. 

c.  Locations  should  be  oombmed  to  pro- 
vide workable  projects,  which  may  be  State- 
wide or  otherwise,  and  must  be"umlt<Kl  to 
work  areas  on  the  same  Federal-aid  system  so 
thiit  appropriate  funding  and  pro  rata  ratios 
may  be  used. 

d.  As  an  alternate,  the  identified  hazardous 
locations  may  be  programed  for  Improvement 
as  individual  projects,  or  several  locations 
involving  Uke  work  may  be  combined  into 
one  project.  Thus  a  number  of  bridge  widen- 
ing projects  might  l>e  put  into  a  single  proj- 
ect, as  long  as  they  are  all  on  the  same 
Pederal-ald  system. 

6      PROCR.\MrNG 

a.  Regular  Pederal-ald  procedtires.  includ- 
ing procedures  for  construction  by  contract 
award  by  coinpetitive  bidding  or  "exceptions 
thereto,  will  be  followed  in  undertaking  and 
completing  safety  improvement  projects. 

b.  A  project  which  combines  work  on  two 
or  more  routes  or  route  sections  Is  to  be 
designated  by  the  four-digit  mimber  OOOS 
( similar  to  the  OOOB  number  for  the  beautl- 
ficatlon  program). 

This  project  number  will  be  preceded  by 
usual  fund  designation,  and  followed  by  sep- 
arate series  of  agreement  numbers  starling 
with  (001)  for  each  class  of  funds.  For  com- 
bined projects,  a  listing  of  locations  by  work 
type,  county,  and  route  number  shall  ac- 
company the  program  submitted.  Safety 
improvement  work  which  Is  on  one  route  sec- 
tion Is  to  be  Identified  by  placing  the  word 
SAFETY  m  the  Work  Type  column  on  Forms 
PR-1  and  PR -9.  The  usual  project  number- 
ing method  will  be  used. 

c.  On  the  PR -37,  safety  Improvement  work 
will  be  identified  by  the  letter  "S"  in  the 
column  headed  ARA-AREA,  numbered  24  of 
Card  5.  When  the  entire  project  is  for  safety 
improvem.ent.-;,  every  line  should  show  the 
letter  "S"  identification. 

d.  When  the  safety  improvement  work  Is 
part  but  not  all  of  a  larger  project,  the  word 
SAFETY  should  appear  on  the  PR-1  and  the 
PR-9  on  the  lines  reporting  costs  for  the 
safety  PE.  ROW.  and  construction.  On  the 
PR-37.  the  word  SAFETY  should  appear  only 
on  the  appropriate  lines  in  the  column  head- 
ed ARA-AREA  (column  24  of  Card  6). 
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e.  When  reporting  safety  construction,  the 
code  types  shown  on  the  latest  PR-4fl  are 
to  be  used  on  the  PR^37  and  the  listing 
previously  mentioned  for  combined  projects. 
TTieso  codes  are  hereby  supplemented  by  the 
foliowlng: 

T 101— Guardrail — delineators. 

Y103 — Fencing. 

Y103— SUlplng. 

Y104 — Removal  of  obstructions,  Including 
curbs, 

Y105 — Improving  horizontal  or  vertical 
sight  distances. 

Y106 — Flattening  of  side  slopes  (other  than 
for  erosion  control). 

Y107 — Curbs  to  regulate  entrances  and 
exits  at  roadside  establishments. 

f  The  number  of  locations  for  each  con- 
struction type  shall  b«  reported  on  Form 
PB—37  or  the  listing  far  combined  projects. 
Repor:  each  continuous  length  as  one  loca- 
tion even  though  its  continuity  Is  broken  by 
bridges  or  other  structures  On  a  discontinu- 
ous project,  each  separate  length  should  be 
reported  as  one  location,  except  where  this 
Is  Inappropriate,  as  In  the  case  of  Installation 
of  cioeely-spaced,  short  sections  of  gua.-drall. 

g.  No  designation  as  a  highway  safety  Im- 
provement project  will  be  given  to  a  project 
already  authorized  which  was  not  classed 
aa  a  sa^'ety  Improvement  project  at  the  time 
of  authorlaaUon. 

h  Supporting  data  should  t>«  attached  to 
or  made  a  part  of  the  PR-1  which  will  de- 
scribe :he  hazards  to  be  corrected  and  the 
Improvements  to  b«  oiade  at  the  locations. 
Available  accident  experience  at  the  locations 
should  also  be  reported. 

7      RECORDS    rOLLOWlNC    THl    tMPKOTBMENT 

Records  of  accident  experience  following 
the  improvement  are  highly  desirable.  If 
"before"  exp)erlence  Is  also  available,  the 
'after"  experience  would  permit  a  compari- 
son and  measurement  of  results.  Even  with- 
out the  previous  experience,  however,  the 
experience  after  the  Improvement  will  pro- 
vide valuable  data. 

8.    PHOTOCRAPHIC    RCCOaoS    OF    LUPHOVCMENT 

The  broad  national  Interest  In  this  work 
suggests  the  need  to  anticipate  future  public 
exposure  for  the  program,  and  for  specific 
projects.  For  this  purpose,  photographs  of 
typical  as  well  as  spectacular  projects  will  be 
valuable  supplements.  States  should  be 
asked  to  make  appropriate  photographic  rec- 
ords, showing  both  'before"  and  "after" 
views,  of  appropriate  projects.  All  ph«to- 
graphs  of  Improvement  projects  are  tc  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  the  Office  of  Highway 
Safety,  with  suitable  Identification  of  the 
State  and  project  number. 

9     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCZ     AND     USX     Or     HPAR 

ruNos  ro«  ucpbovtment  or  statx  AccmEjrr 

DATA   ST  STEMS 

a  The  program  will  operate  most  effec- 
tl'/ely  If  adequate  records  of  traffic  accident 
experience  are  available,  suitably  identified 
as  to  the  Location  on  the  Federal -aid  systema. 
There  Is  thus  a  concurrent  responsibility  on 
tl'ioee  with  authority  for  programing  improve- 
ment projects  to  have  valid  accident  dAta 
readilv  available. 

b  The  accident  data  system  may  or  may 
not  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
highway  department.  When  It  la  not,  the 
highway  department  must  assume  reaponsi- 
bllltv  by  establishing  liaison  with  the  agency 
maintaining  records  to  Insure  (1)  that  in- 
formation needed  by  the  department  Is  re- 
corded, and  I  2)  that  the  needed  Information 
flows  promptly  and  In  usable  form  to  the 
department.  These  requirements  may  mean 
that  the  highway  department  has  to  improve 
Its  own  accident  data  system  or  stimulate  the 
.-equ;red  Improvement  in  another  State 
agency 


c.  UP&R  funds  may  be  used  to  aMlst  In  the 
work  of  Improving  the  accident  data  system 
to  produce  reliable  and  usable  data  for  en- 
gineering use.  Such  work  may  involve  revi- 
sion of  reporting  forms  and.  or  procedures, 
better  analysis  procedures  (including  use  of 
ADP  methods),  establishment  of  liaison  to 
transmit  data  to  the  highway  department, 
and  other  steps.  HP&R  funds  may  also  be 
used  In  developing  the  Inventory  of  hazard- 
ous locations  described  In  5  a  and  b. 

d.  Technical  assistance  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Washington  office  to  the  extent 
possible  to  assist  efTorts  being  made  by  the 
State  to  develop  better  and  more  usable  ac- 
cident data. 

Rex  M  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

H.R.   18473 
A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code    to   authorize   an    increased   Federal 
share  of   the  coet  of  certain  projects  for 
the  elimination  of  hazardous  locatlotu 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   Vriited  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
section  120(a)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out    "subsection  (d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (d) 
and  (h)". 

(b)  Section  120  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  for  the  elimination  of 
a  hazardous  location  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  or  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  as  set  forth  in  section  405  of 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  66^  per  centum  of 
the  coat  of  the  construction  of  such  project. 
"  ( 2 )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

out  of  the  general  fund,  not  to  exceed  t 

per  fiscal  year  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  share  of  a  project  for  the  elimination  of 
a  hazardous  location  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  the  increased 
share  parable  under  this  subsection." 

Sec    2     (a)    Chapter  4  of   title  23,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  405.   Hazardous  locations 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  make  an  annual 
inventory  of  hazardous  locations  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system,  and  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system,  within  such  State. 
Hazardous  locations  listed  In  such  inventory 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
eatabllshed  by  the  Secretary  Such  criteria 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

"(1)  A  concentration  of  accldenta  at  the 
location. 

"(2)  A  record  of  accident  concentration  at 
similar  locations, 

"(3)  Findings  of  applicable  research,  or 
•(41  Engineering  Judgment. 
"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  the 
elimination  of  a  hazardous  location  which 
has  been  Included  on  an  inventory  submitted 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  and  which 
is  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  applicable 
to  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem, or  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  Federal  share  shall  be 
Increased  as  provided  In  subsection  (h)  of 
section  120  of  this  title." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  4  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"406.  Hazardous  locations" 

Hnu's  Full  TWt  or  OaAxo  Jr«T"8  Road 
Satett  Pkeskntation — RspoKT  Sent  to 
JxTDom  Lxrvztt 

Presentment    by    Bergen    County    Orand 
Jury,  May  Term,  regarding  cause*  of  traffic 


accidents   and   deaths   to   the   Honorable  J 
Wallace    Leyden,   Assignment   Judge   of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Bergen  County. 
The  full  text  follows. 

From  January  1  to  June  30.  1966,  Bergen 
County  had  the  very  dubious  distinction  of 
leading  every  other  County  In  the  State  In 
traffic  fatallUes.  On  July  22.  1966.  this 
Grand  Jury  commenced  an  Investigation  Into 
the  causes  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  accidents 
In  Bergen  County  resulting  in  death  and  In- 
juries The  Grand  Jury  Inquest  wm 
prompted  by  a  series  of  articles  In  The  Record 
which  made  the  public  conscious  of  the 
unusual  Increase  In  traffic  fatalities,  per- 
sonal Injuries,  and  property  damage  In  Ber- 
gen County  occurring  on  municipal.  County, 
and  State  highways  The  Record  conducteti 
a  study  and  survey  on  the  effect  of  road 
conditions  In  Bergen  County  on  the  accident 
rate.  The  results  of  this  survey  were  made 
available  to  and  considered  by  this  Grand 
Jury.  This  study  engendered  a  tremendous 
amount  of  public  awareness  and  Interest  in  a 
field  where  public  apathy  heretofore  seemed 
to  prevail.  During  the  course  of  Its  Inquiry, 
this  Grand  Jury  heard  testimony  of  profes- 
sional experts  and  lay  witnesses,  all  of  whom 
are  directly  concerned  with  traffic  safety. 
The  Grand  Jury  considered  testimony  of 
Congressmen,  the  State  Traffic  Safety  Direc- 
tor, the  County  Engineer,  the  Chief  of 
County  Police,  an  Insurance  Information  In- 
stitute expert,  a  former  Governor,  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  the  News  Edi- 
tor of  The  Record,  and  others.  Testimony 
was  documented  with  exhibits  which  were 
received  and  marked. 

While  we  began  the  hiqulry  to  ascertain 
the  causal  relationship  between  road  haz- 
ards and  traffic  accidents,  the  experts  who 
appeared  all  declared  that  there  were  three 
causes  of  motor  vehicle  accidents,  namelv: 
( 1 1  The  mUtakes  of  the  Individual  behind 
the  wheel — whether  the  mistakes  are  by  rea- 
son of  carelessness,  drunkenness,  or  other- 
wise: (2)  The  motor  vehicle  Itself  and  the 
latk  of  built-in  s."»fety  features  and  devices; 
and  (3)  Hazards  which  can  be  ascribed  solely 
to  road  conditions,  be  they  Improper  design, 
narrowness,  lack  of  center  barriers,  or  other- 
wise. Obviously,  there  can  be  and  there  are 
combinations  of  these  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  the  problem. 

There  Is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Jury  that  the  operator 
of  the  motor  vehicle  Is  primarily  responsible 
for  many  of  the  traffic  accidents,  and  that 
built-in  safety  features  would  make  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  a  safer  mechanical  device.  But 
the  Grand  Jury  Is  emphatically  clear  In  the 
opinion  that  the  elimination  of  hazardous 
conditions  on  our  local.  County,  and  State 
highways  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
reduction  of  traffic  accidents. 

Since  initially  we  were  alerted  to  condi- 
tions affecting  roads  snd  highways  as  a 
cause  of  traffic  accidents,  arid  since  the  tes- 
timony on  this  phase  of  the  Investigation 
gave  us  the  greatest  concern  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  hereinafter  explain,  let  us 
first  then  generally  express  our  views  on  that 
problem 

Without  at  first  focusing  sharply  on  spe- 
cifics, we  shall  discuss  generally  the  Infor- 
mation Imparted  by  these  witnesses  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom  by  this  Grand 
Jury. 

Testifying  witnesses  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  dangerous  intersections,  lack  of  cen- 
ter barriers  on  State  highways,  blind  under- 
pAM«8.  poorly  designed  roads  for  present-day 
traffic,  and  other  dangers.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses stated  that  the  elimination  of  such 
hasards  would  take  a  mlnlmimi  of  five  years 
and  an  astronomical  gum  of  money,  which  Is 
not.  and  In  all  probabUtty  will  not.  be  avail- 
able To  this  Grand  Jtiry  It  seems  Incon- 
gruous that  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  In 
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the  exploration  of  space.  In  our  commitments 
to  underdeveloped   countries,   and    In   other 
equally  Important  areas,  but  with  respect  to 
this  particular  problem,  even  though  we  rec- 
ognize that  to  the  date  of  the  ccanmence- 
ment   of   this    Inquiry   69    persons   had    lost 
their  lives  In  the  County  of  Bergen,  the  ap- 
propriation  of   sufficient   monies    to   correct 
these  conditions  seems  an  unattainable  goal. 
It  becomes  a  clear  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  willing  to  spend  the  sums  necessary 
to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  persons  on  our 
public  highways  or  whether,  because  of  the 
cost    Involved,    we    shall    reconcile    ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
must  die.     If  the  latter  Is  our  alternative, 
then  we  say  that  this  Is  a  very  sad  commen- 
tary and  reflection  on  our  affluent  and  pro- 
gressive society.    This  particular  area  of  dis- 
cussion was  sjntheslzed  very  quickly  durint: 
one  of  the  hearings  when  the  question  was 
posed  to  a  witness  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
witness  agreed  that  the  lack  of  a  center  bar- 
rier on  Route  17  from  Route  46  In  Hasbrouck 
Heights  to  Route  3  In  Rutherford  had  caused 
the  deaths  of  many  persons  over   the  years. 
The  answer  was  In  the  affirmative.    Then  the 
next  queetlon  related  to  whether  or  not  peo- 
ple would  be  killed  In  1967,  In  1968.  and  en- 
suing years   If   no   center   barrier   were   con- 
structed  to   prevent   the   kind   of   accidents, 
head-on  or  otherwise,  which  caused  the  death 
of  persons  on  that  highway.     The  answer  In 
this    Instance    was    also    In    the    affirmative 
Then,   when   the  question   was   posed   as   to 
what  was  to  be  done  to  correct  this  hazard 
and  eliminate  what  one  of  the  Congressmen 
described  as  a  "death  trap,"  the  answer  was 
a  great  harangue  about  this  behic  a  "socio- 
economic" problem  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  and  personnel  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion    It  was  further  added  that  a  minimum 
of  five  years  would  be  required  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  on  the  highways,  even  if  funds 
were  available.     TTils  glacier   pace  and   the 
Uoe  of  sesquipedalian  words  did  not  impress 
members  of  this  Grand  Jury      We  hasten  to 
add  that  this  problem  Is  not  the  fault  of  any 
particular   department,    agency,   or   division 
of  our  State  Government,  but  a  combination 
of  circumstances   which,   when   coupled    to- 
gether,   brings    us    to    this   serious   dilemma. 
Insufficient  monies  over  the  years  have  not 
been  appropriated   to   adequately   cover   the 
highway  construction  program,  not  to  men- 
tion the  maintenance,  repair,  and  Improve- 
ment programs.    Tax  monies  originally  speci- 
fied, but   not  eannarked,   for  highway   pur- 
poses for  many  years  have  been  siphoned  into 
other  channels  of  Government  responsibili- 
ties    According  to  our  Congrp<;smen.  we  have 
not  even   appropriated   sufficient   monies   to 
match  the  Federal  funds  which  are  available 
U/  our  State  on  a  matching  fund  baais 

Regardless  of  the  pessimistic  viewpoint  of 
the  representatives  of  the  New  Jersey  High- 
way Department,  we  hopefully  believe  that 
the  recently  enacted  Federal  legislation 
known  as  the  Highway  Safety  Act  la  an  im- 
portant step  In  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  which  Is  being  compounded  each 
year  by  the  ever  Increasing  lumber  ot  motor 
vehicles  on  already  inadequate  public  streets 
and  highways. 

While  this  law  la  not  a  panacea.  Federal 
aid  is  now  available  under  this  Act  to  assist 
our  State  and  County  In  the  elimination  of 
road  hazards.  But  even  this  ray  of  hope  will 
be  meaningless  unless  the  general  public, 
which  we  hope  has  now  been  made  aware  of 
the  appalling  destrucUon  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, uses  Its  great  power  of  public  opinion 
and  refuses  to  accept  defeat  or  delay  in  this 
vital  area  of  public  concern — realizing  that 
In  1965  there  were  49,000  persons  killed  in 
automobile  accidents  in  the  United  States. 
&nd  many  more  thousands  were  maimed  and 
Injured. 


With  respect  to  the  frailties  of  the  Individ- 
ual driver,  the  opinion  was  un,\nlmous  that 
since  New  Jersey  had  been  the  forerunner  in 
the  field  of  driver  education  in  our  high 
schools,  that  a  sincere  effort  should  be  made 
to  expand  and  improve  driver  education 
courses  In  our  public,  parochial,  and  private 
secondary  schools.  Statistics  show  that  there 
are  less  accidents  caused  by  those  who  have 
received  driver  education  cortiprared  to  those 
who  have  not.  This  course  siiould  be  made 
mandatory  to  the  end  that  every  student  who 
attains  driving  age  will  ha^  a  clear  realiza- 
tion that  he  or  she  is  about  to  go  upon  the 
public  highways  with  a  potentially  dangerous 
instrumentality,  and  that  each  driver  must 
have  the  proper  appreciation  of  his  or  her 
responsibilities.  Those  persons  applying  for 
a  motor  vehicle  license,  who  have  not  com- 
pleted a  driver  education  course,  should  be 
required  to  complete  an  equivalent  course 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles. 

The  Grand  Jury  also  agrees  with  testimony 
that  there  should  be  p>eriodlc  examination  of 
licensed  drivers  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  rea- 
son why  It  Is  necessary  to  build  speeds  Into 
automobiles  up  to  150  M.  P.  H. 

Testimony  indicates  that  there  are  no  pro- 
visions for  driver  control  after  the  Initial 
license  has  been  Issued.  Thus,  a  driver  may 
develop  physical  defects  which  eo  undetected 
after  obtaining  the  Initial  license  Accidents 
caused  by  such  deficiencies  could  be  reduced 
if  there  were  a  requirement  for  re-examina- 
tion at  stated  Intervals. 

The  Grand  Jury  heard  testimony  from  two 
Congressmen,  William  B.  'Widn-.'^ll  of  the  7th 
Congressional  District  and  Henry  Helsto.ski 
of  the  9th  Congressional  District,  concerning 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  safety  standards  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  motor  vehicles.  The  Grand  Jury  Is 
pleased  to  know  that  during  Its  inquest  Con- 
gress has  adopted  two  laws,  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  which  new  legislation 
gives  the  Federal  Government  important  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  area  of  traffic  safety. 
The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  Is  directed  toward  the  motor  ve- 
hicle itself  and  establishes  safety  standards 
which  must  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  prior  to  January  31,  1967  and 
which  will  affect  the  1968  model  automobiles 
and  other  motor  vehicles.  While  these  stand- 
ards will  only  be  temporary  according  to  the 
legislation,  new  and  revised  stand.^rds  must 
be  introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  January  31,  1968.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment motor  vehicle  standards  must  at  least 
conform  with  the  new  Federal  standards. 
This,  the  members  feel,  is  an  important  step 
forward.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
It  took  so  long  for  the  governmental  repre- 
sentatives and  the  general  public  to  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  safety  standards 
should  be  built  into  automobiles.  This 
awareness  is  certainly  most  welcome  a::d  we 
Just  hope  that  the  public  will  accept  the 
necessity  for  these  built-in  stand.irds  and 
make  proper  use  thereof.  The  reason  for  this 
last  comment  is  that  testimony  would  Indi- 
cate that  many  persons  who  were  Injured 
or  killed  In  automobile  accidents  would  have 
been  saved  If  they  had  used  the  present  type 
safety  belt  which  is  part  of  the  equipment 
of  many  present  day  motor  vehicles.  This, 
too.  Is  a  subject  of  driver  education  which 
must  be  covered  In  the  courses  previously 
alluded  to  by  this  Grand  Jury. 

The  Grand  Jury  was  pleased  to  be  In- 
formed by  the  Congressmen  that  a  compan- 
ion Act  was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  namely 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  This  Act  establishes  a 
National  Highway  Safety  Agency  in  the  De- 


partment of  Commerce  and  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee.     This  Act 
requires  States  to  adopt  specific  traffic  safety 
programs  by  January   1,   1969  or  face  a   10 
percent  penalty  cut  In  their  Federal  highway 
funds.     The  State  safety  programs  will  In- 
clude driver  training,  driver  testing,  driver 
examinations,  and  driver  licensing  which  will 
follow  uniform  standards  developed  by  the 
Federal   Government.     This  Act  also  covers 
traffic  signals  and  signs,  highway  design  and 
maintenance,  and  emergency  services.    State 
inspection  of  vehicles  will  be  based  on  motor 
vehicle   standards  developed   under  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966.     It  is  important  to 
note   that   Federal   grants   for   carrying  out 
State  traffic  safety  programs  ■will  be  appor- 
tioned for  the  first  three  years — 75  percent 
on  the   basis  of  population,  and   25  percent 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.    This   is   a   matching   fund   program 
similar  to  the  Federal  aid  In  the  construc- 
tion  of  highways.     It   makes   the  Governor 
of  each  State  responsible  for  the  safety  pro- 
gram,    including     local     safety     programs. 
Forty    percent    of    the    Federal    funds    ap- 
fKsrtloned  to  a  State  ■will  be  used  for  local 
programs  unless  there  is  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  local  high^way  safety  programs  to  Jus- 
tify this  expenditure.     The  Act  authorized 
appropriations  of  $267  million  for  the  high- 
way safety  programs  over  the  next  three  fiscal 
years.     In  addition  to  the  sum.  $55  million 
Is    authorized   for   highway   safety   research 
and   development.     These   funds   are    to   be 
used  for  highway  research  grants  and  fellow- 
ships, training  of  highway  safety  personnel, 
the  development  of   Improved   accident   in- 
vestigation, and  various  demonstration  proj- 
ects.    Under  this  Bill,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  also  required  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  relationship  between  alco- 
hol consumption  and  highway  safety.    The 
study  is   to  review  and  evaluate  State  f.nd 
local  laws  and  enforcement  methods  relating 
to  drunk  driving.     He  is  required  to  report 
the  results  of  the  study,  including  any  rec- 
ommended legislation,  to  Congress  by  July  1, 
1967.     The   problem    of   drunk   driving   was 
deemed  sufficiently  serious  to  merit  special 
study. 

In  addition  to  the  other  Important  fac- 
tors covered  by  the  above-stated  Bills,  it  is 
more  important  to  note  that  there  Is  a  con- 
certed attempt  and  drive  for  uniformity  In 
State  and  local  traffic  laws  which  in  itself  Is 
a  desired  effort  because  the  present  lack  of 
uniformity  leads  to  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  driving  public,  and  must  therefore  be  a 
contributory  factor  to  traffic  accidents. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  there  be 
more  reciprocity,  as  well  as  uniformity,  with 
respect  to  traffic  regulations  and  penalties 
between  the  States. 

Now  from  a  more  specific  standpoint: 

Tiie  Grand  Jury  considered  the  adminis- 
trative structure  as  it  related  to  road  condi- 
tions and  traffic  safety  from  planning 
through  reporting  and  records,  as  well  as  to 
the  control  and  correction  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  Information  ob- 
tained will  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
our  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Every  witness  agreed  that  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  substantial  sums  of  money  to 
help  alleviate  the  existing  problems.  This 
money  Is  needed  to  Increase  the  staff  at  every 
level  so  that  there  will  be  a  prompt  and  ade- 
quate planning,  reporting,  and  construction. 
The  engineering  staff  of  the  County  is  grossly 
understaffed  to  properly  fulfill  the  crying 
needs  of  the  County.  And  at  the  State  level, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Traffic  Safety  Service 
has  only  one  professional  enguiecr  on  its 
staff. 
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Money    is   needed   to  provide  facilities  for      accommodat*  the  Increased  volum*  of  traffic      upon  the  happening  of  certain  evenu.     Thi> 
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Mcinev  la  aeeded  to  provide  faclUtlea  for 
reporting.  coUecUng.  and  storing  lnform»- 
tlon,  and  Ui  provide  a  staff  to  an&lyze  tald 
lnf(.>nnAtlon  so  that  present  hazardous  con- 
ditions may  be  corrected  and  potential  con- 
ditions prevented 

Testimony  of  the  wunesses.  without  dis- 
sent, clfarly  shows  that  money  Is  needed  for 
cxjnstruction  of  roads  and  btghways.  Many 
roads  that  traverse  Bergen  County  are  old 
and  totally  Inadequate  for  today's  volume  of 
trafflc.  as  tor  example.  Route  17  and  Paterson 
PlanJc  Road.  In  many  Instance*  land  must 
be  acquired  and  In  others  safety  devices,  such 
at  ceiit<T  line  barriers,  must  b«  Installed. 
Bven  newer  roads  require  the  expenditure 
of  money  to  correct  hazards,  most  notable 
of  which  1.^  Route  208.  which  has  no  center 
barrier  la  some  areas,  and  varies  from  four 
lanes  to  two  lanes  at  different  places 

Testlmnny,  however,  from  representatives 
of  the  St/ite  Highway  Department  Indicates 
that  the  hazards  and  Inadequacies  of  Route 
208  wUI  shortly  be  removed  Correction  of 
this  hazard  was  expedited  as  a  result  of  pub- 
lic clamor  In  the  area  served  by  this  major 
artery  This  further  proves  that  public 
opinion,  vigorously  expressed,  receives  at-.en- 
tlon  and  results  by  those  responsible  In  i^>v- 
ernment  Another  classic  example  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion  Is  the  construction 
of  the  footpath  elevated  over  Route  46  when 
Irate  mothers  of  young  children  vociferously 
demand'-d  action 

Money  Is  needed  to  install  traffic  signals 
and  warning  devices  to  assist  drivers  and 
warn  motorists  of  hazardous  conditions  A 
related  problem  Is  that  in  many  Instances 
signals  rxse  not  Installed  because  funds  are 
not  made  available 

In  the  administrative  area,  the  problem  Is 
acute  and  indicates  the  need  for  Immediate 
solution  The  time  delay  between  applica- 
tion by  a  municipality  and  review  by  other 
agencies  must  be  reduced  While  the  prob- 
lem miiv  be  partially  corrected  by  an  In- 
creased staff,  the  testimony  Indicates  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  urUformlty  In  applications 
and  more  effective  dissemination  of  this 
information  to  all  municipalities  and 
Counties 

Title  39  of  the  New  Jersey  Statutes  re- 
quires approval  of  all  traffic  controls  by  the 
Traffic  Conunlssloner  or  Oominlasloner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  This  requirement  creates  a 
situation  which  results  In  administrative 
delay  at  the  State  level.  This  condition  can 
be  correoted  only  by  Increasing  the  staff  at 
the  Stat.e  level  and  decentralizing  authority 
for  appn  VAl  for  certain  requests 

The  testimony  Indicates  that  there  is  little 
or  no  coordination  between  the  seventy  mu- 
mclpall'.ies  of  the  County  or  adjoimng  com- 
munities As  a  result,  the  flow  of  traffic  Is 
Impeded  and  hazardous  conditions  result  at 
or  near  municipal  boundaries.  This  lack  of 
sufficient  concern  for  traffic  outside  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  pwlnta  to  the  need  for 
regional  traffic  planning  Staggering  traffic 
signals  on  r  mds  that  traverse  two  or  more 
municipalities  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
co-of>er3t;ve  co-ordinated  effort  Ptirther, 
there  is  no  ci'-ordlnated  review  of  traffic  sig- 
nals and  warning  devices  which  were  In- 
stalled In  the  past  and  may  not  meet  present 
requirements 

The  testimony  Indicates  that  many  police 
forces  are  understaffed,  which  fact  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  driver  control  The  mere 
presence  of  a  ooUce  <  fflcer  or  patrol  car  tends 
to  reduce  sfx-ed  and  produce  an  awareness 
In  the  driver    if  his  responsibilities 

The  general  inailequacy  of  Ber«!en  County 
roads  to  accommodate  todays  traffic  was 
acknowledged  by  *:!  witnesses  The  primary 
east-west  roads  Routes  S-3  and  4.  are  old 
and  Inadequate  There  is  a  need  to  improve 
antiquated   munlclpa;   and   County   roads   to 


accoounodat*  the  increased  volume  of  traffic 
generated  by  the  east-west  highways. 

Similarly,  the  north-south  highways  are 
Inadequate  The  designers  of  Routes  17  and 
&-W  did  not  foresee  today's  volume  of  traffic. 
The  problem  created  by  this  lack  of  vision 
was  compounded  by  municipalities  allow- 
ing commercial  enterprises  to  Improve  prop- 
erty fronting  on  the  highways  In  such  a  way 
as  to  make  correction  almost  Qnanclally 
prohibitive. 

Moreover,  the  testimony  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  major  County  arterial  roads 
are  likewise  Inadequate. 

All  witnesses  concurred  In  the  view  that 
there  Is  no  effective  office  or  department  In 
the  County  charged  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  and  developing  an 
adequate  road  system.  Purther.  there  Ls  no 
central  office  to  assist  municipalities  and  co- 
ordinate their  plans  and  development  with 
adjacent  communities  and  the  County  as  a 
whole.  There  Is  no  office  which  nxalntalns 
records  of  accidents  which  could  be  analysed 
on  a  County  basis.  No  County  office  is  re- 
sponsible for,  or  equipped  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  such  areas  as  road  con- 
struction and  design,  material  composition, 
traffic  signals,  and  the  installation  of  ssifety 
devices.  The  fact  that  Bergen  County  has 
the  largest  passenger  car  registration  in  the 
State  for  the  past  five  years  Is  not  officially 
known  by  any  department  In  the  County. 
There  Ls  no  analysis  as  to  which  municipal- 
ities are  experiencing  increased  vehicle 
density,  where  these  axeas  of  present  con- 
centration are.  or  future  growth  and 
direction. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  It. 
the  Ck-and  Jury  finds  that  the  roads  of 
Bergen  County  are  old,  inadequate,  and  has- 
ardous.  We  further  And  that  these  condi- 
tions exist  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no 
office,  officer,  or  department  Is  primarily 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  analysis, 
planning,  co-ordination  and  construction  of 
roads  to  meet  the  needs  of  Bergen  County. 
Sp>eclflcaUy.  we  Qnd: 

( 1 )  There  is  no  comprehensive  co-ordt- 
nated  plan  of  road  construction  and  traffic 
control  in  Bergen  County.  Seventy-one  gov- 
ernmental units  acung  Independently  have 
not.  and  cannot,  produce  and  maintain  a 
road  network  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  single  community  encomp>asslng  the  sum 
total  of  seventy  paru  The  duplication  sev- 
enty times  over  of  work  more  efficiently  per- 
formed by  one  unit  of  government  Is  ex- 
pensive, impractical    and  unnecessary 

(3)  There  Is  Insufficient  coordination  be- 
tween adjacent  communities  concerning  con- 
trol signals,  traffic  flow,  and  volume  of  traf- 
fic. This  results  Li  unnecessary  starts  and 
stops  and  Increases  the  danger  of  accidents. 

(3)  The  requlremenu  of  Title  39  of  the 
New  Jersey  Statutes  that  traffic  control  de- 
vices be  approved  at  the  State  level  delays 
the  correction  of  obvious  hazards. 

(4)  The  County  has  placed  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  individual  municipality  by 
requiring  that  the  municipality  bear  the 
cost  of  Installing  and  maintaining  traffic 
signals  at  the  Intersection  of  municipal  and 
County  roads. 

(5)  No  office  or  officer  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  ascertaining  what  Pederal 
and  State  aid  Is  available  for  planning,  re- 
search, development,  and  construction  of 
County  and  municipal  roads.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  County  and  municipalities  may 
fall  to  take  advantage  of.  and  benefit  by. 
recently  enatcted  Pederal  legislation  appropri- 
ating funds  to  assist  communities  In  plan- 
ning, research,  development,  and  construc- 
tion of  local  roads. 

i9)  There  are  no  statutory  reqiUrements 
for  re-testlng   drivers  at   fixed   Intervals   or 


upon  the  happening  of  certain  events.     Tin- 
permits    physical    defects    to   go    undetecti,: 
and  accident-prone  persons  to  continue  dri- 
Ing. 

(7)  The  consulting  engineering  firms  useo 
by  municipalities   do   not   have   traffic   en^-: 
neers   on    ther   staffs      This    lack    of   expe.-' 
opinion  and  advice  Is  directly  related  to  poo.- 
road  design. 

Moreover,  the  municipalities  do  not  utlUr. 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  the  facil:. 
ties  of  the  County  Engineer's  Office,  includ 
Ing   Its   very   competent   staff   of   traffic   er 
glneers. 

(8)  The  cost  of  correcting  existing  de;. 
clencles  cannot  equitably  be  placed  on  th. 
individual  municipality,  and  the  Count. 
must  accept  the  responsibility.  The  Count-, 
by  reason  of  the  traffic  volume  generated  b'. 
Its  proximity  to  metropKjlltan  New  York 
needs  supplemental  assistance  from  StatF 
and  Inderal  sources. 

(91  The  New  Jersey  Constitution  prohibit.- 
the  earmarking  of  tax  monies  and  therebv 
prevents  long  range  capital  improvemei.r 
projects  such  as  the  construction  and  ini- 
f>rovement  of  roads.  Since  no  highway  coi. 
structlon  or  Improvement  project  can  l.» 
completed  In  less  than  several  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  monies  must  be  approprlatf<; 
and  budgeted  each  separate  year  In  order  u 
finance  such  a  project.  This  Is  cumber&jmc 
and  Inefficient. 

(10)  The  penalties  for  drunk  driving  and 
driving  while  under  the  Influence  of  drugs  or 
narcotics  are  properly  severe  since  poesessioi. 
of  a  driver's  license  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right  to  kill  or  maim.  The  Grand  Jury  rec- 
ommends that  these  statutes  be  effectu*-:-. 
and  ImparUally  enforced.  In  addition  there- 
to. It  Is  recommended  that  a  third  conviction 
for  drunk  driving  or  driving  while  under  the 
Influence  of  drugs  or  narcotics  should  carrv 
a  penalty  of  permanent  revocation  of  the 
driving  privilege. 

RECOMMSNOA'nONS 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  and 
based  upon  the  extensive  testimony  heard, 
this  Grand  Jury,  after  careful  deliberation. 
makes  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
Bergen  County  Board  of  Choeen  Preeholder? 

( 1 »  That  a  committee  be  established,  wuh 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Public  Safety 
Committee  as  Chairman,  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  Independent  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  over-all  reeponslblllty 
of  planning,  co-ordinating,  and  developing 
County  roads;  analyzing  accident  records. 
conducting  traffic  safety  research;  and  m.ik- 
Ihg  recommendations  to  appropriate  Comity 
and  municipal  authorities  based  on  the  re- 
suiu  of  all  Its  activities. 

(2)  That  necessary  and  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  require  municipalities  to  report 
all  accidents,  with  pertinent  Information,  to 
a  central  County  department  for  analysis  and 
planning  purposes. 

(3)  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  lo 
affect  a  change  In  Title  39  of  the  New  Jersey 
Statutes' 

(a)  To  allow  Counties  which  meet  certain 
requirements  to  approve  traffic  signal  and 
warning  devices. 

(b)  To  require  re -examination  of  drivers 
at  fixed  Intervals. 

(4)  That  a  County  officer  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  advising  the  approprl;ite 
County  and  municipal  authorities  of  avail- 
able State  and  Pederal  funds  to  assist  in 
traffic  safety  development. 

(5)  That  the  facilities,  equipment,  and 
personnel  of  any  County  office  or  department 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  set  forth 
above  be  available  without  coet  or  other 
charge  to  the  municipalities  of  Bergen 
County. 
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(6)  That  appropriate  action  be  t^ken  to 
,-equlre  coordinated  action  between  con- 
.erned  municipalities  In  the  plannln;;.  devel- 
opment, and  construction  of  roads  and  traf- 
ac  signals  that  affect  traffic  in  all  commu- 
nities. 

1 7)  That  the  County  assume  full  fliian- 
cial  responsibility  for  traffic  slptuils  and 
vrariUng  devices  that  regulate  traffic  on.  or 
intersecting.  County  roads. 

(B)  That  an  official  County  road  map  be 
drawn  to  facilitate  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  and  expansion  of  existing 
roads. 

This  Grand  Jury  makes  the  furtlier  rec- 
inunendatlon  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
.iture  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

(1)  That  Title  39  of  the  New  Jersey  Stat- 
•M.S  be  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
5tate  of  New  Jersey  as  follows: 

I  a)  To  permit  Counties  which  meet  cer- 
:,iia  requirements  to  approve  triifflc  signals 
.,nd  warning  devices. 

(b)  To  require  periodic  reexamination  of 
Irivers. 

(c)  To  require  all  schools— pubac.  paro- 
•hiiil.  and  private — to  conduct  a  driver  edu- 
dtlon  course  which  shall  be  mandatory  as 

-.0  all  secondary  school  students,  said  courses 
:o  include  emphasis  on  the  responsibilities 
.nd  obligations   of  moUir   vehicle  operators. 

(2)  That  the  Legislature  should  take  Into 
onslderatlon    the   advisability   of   amending 

■■le  New  Jersey  Constitution  to  provide  for 
.■;e  earmarking  of  funds  for  Stat*  highway 
.-q'airements  to  the  end  that  monies  can  be 
appropriated  and  used  for  road  conatrtictlon 
v.nd  improvement  purposes  over  a  period  of 
■.e;irs  The  State  Constitution  prohibits  the 
-armarking  of  tax  dollars,  thereby  prevent- 
:ig  and  impeding  necessary  I  ng-rantre  capi- 
■.a\  Improvement  projects  of  this  kind. 
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property  of  all  Is  Journalism  In  Its  noble 
form.  Its  assistance  In  this  Invef.tlgatlon, 
supplying  records,  charts,  staUsUcs.  and  In- 


formation otherwise  difficult  to  obtain,  has 
been  Invaluable. 

We  further  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  former  Governor  Robert 
B.  Meyner,  Congressmen  Henry  Helstoski 
and  William  B.  Widnall,  Assemblv-man  Je- 
rome L.  Yesko,  and  other  State  employees 
who  took  time  out  from  their  busy  sched- 
ules to  appear  before  this  Grand  Jtlry 

Many  private  Industries,  such  as  oU  com- 
panies, auto  manufacturers,  and  others,  are 
similarly  engaged  in  advertising  safety 
through  mass  media,  Including  television, 
radio,  magazines,  and  newspapers  They, 
too,  are  to  be  commended  and  encouraged 
to  continue  this  important  clvlc-minded  ac- 
tivity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Davtd  J.  McFarland. 

Fouman. 
Gtty  W.  Calissi. 

Prosecutor . 
Dated:  October  7,  1966. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
report  to  the  people  of  the  1st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland  on  my  vot- 
ing record  for  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
through  October  17.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
collect  In  one  place  and  in  concise  form 
information  which  Is  scattered  through 
26,000  pages  of  Congressional  Record. 

80th  Cong.,  2d  se>--s. 


I  regret  the  report  cannot  include  all 
votes  in  this  .session.  Even  though 
Uiere  will  be  additional  rollcall  votes 
this  week.  I  am  publishing  it  now  in 
order  to  make  it  available  to  my  constit- 
uents at  once.  I  believe  they  should 
have  this  record  before  the  election  so 
they  can  properly  evaluate  my  steward- 
ship. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
Issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution  Is 
advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  -ased  are.  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bill 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  particular  bill  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  involved 
and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  In  this 
report,  there  were  196  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  con- 
serve space  This  accounts  for  the  non- 
consecutive  n-umbenng  of  the  rollcaUs. 

The  Record  will  also  show  that  I  was 
ab.sent  from  the  House  during  part  of  16 
legislative  days.  7  of  which  I  was  m  the 
medical  center  hospital  at  Bethesda. 
Tlie  balance  were  on  official  business 
either  in  the  conduct  of  hearinps  by  one 
of  my  committees  or  one  of  ti-^e  Presi- 
dential commissions  on  which  I  serve,  or 
on  other  business  which  I  deemed  im- 
portant to  the  district.  It  will  be  noted 
that  on  all  the  votes  in  which  I  did  not 
participate.  I  was  either  paired  or  would 
have  voted  "yea."  All  of  these  measures 
on  final  pa.ssage  were  relali\ely  non- 
controversial. 

My  voting  record  follows: 


Date 
1966 


Jm.  27 
Feb.  2 
F»b.    2 

3 

7 


Feb. 
Feb. 


RolleaU 
No. 


Feb.  8 
Feb.    9 

Feb.    8 

Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 

Feb.  23 
Feb.  24 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  24 

Mur.  1 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  2 

Mar.  3 

VUr.  3 
Mar.  15 
Mar   IS 


Mar.  16 

Mar.  21 


13 
15 

18 

18 
IS 

20 
22 

23 

34 
26 
28 
30 
33 

34 
36 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


40 
42 


(Adopted  299  to  24.). 


H   ^r  ^'  ?m.:?  «  ?^w"?.'*''  'l!'  r.''*,"^'  "'  '^""^  Un-Ainerlcan  Activities  rommittoe:  On  resolution.    lAQopiea  ^  to  Z4  ) 
H   R^;  ^'  r  tw  r  ?K*n  v'  .^h,'''V" '0^  contempt  of  Congress  during  Ku  Klux  Klan  hearlftRs:  On  resolution.    (AdoXd  344  toii:)'"' 
cmtee'fo;  t^dj    TurM  '7  to^^')"""        '^  °      ""^^  '^"""^  ^"  ^""  ^''^"  i^<=^°m  On  motion  to  recommit  to  special  com- 

"in"Kk:%"i^^';nT;"  r;ri;i;T!r°  A^^e^d  ^  '^n  Zr^^r  ''■■^''"^*  '^  ''  '■  P'^^'-'P""""  ^  mter-American  Cultural  Center 
"rSel^ild  pIS^'''Ki'riM'"'u  "'*'  """'''  '*"''°"  "*  "^^'^^  *""  ^'^■'"'  ^f'<"^  e.xpiration  of  Korean  01  bUl;  On  motion  to  suspend 
S.  1698,  estttblish'ins  a ';  .f  .c^ 
H.R.  12.5B3,  authorinnj  r 

rules  and  pass.     ( r,is.s.-<l  .'tf.'  to  ,S(i.  i 
"s^^'^cfS^'sSw  u'  Sr^^'  ^'^'^'  '"  eliminate  backlog  of  undecided  clauns  before  -Vational  Railroad  Adjustment  Boanl:    On  pas- 

H  R1'27K■f^7Ad?,^'';L"n;'**i?':?f^°<iL;''n•^^  °^'*^-  0°  ''»^'°K  to  re«>lutlon.    (Agreed  to  326  to  M.). 

":_J,i_'^''''  />'  •*^9i;'S""^".'.-\<^t  of  1966:  On  mition  to  recommit  with  instructions  t«  delete  section  noatnnninff  iSit«  «nrt  t.pl»nh„n<. 


larc  for  the  review  of  proposed  hank  mergers:  On  i 
i-'i  St  ue.*  to  join  Asian  Development  Bank  ;ini 


,i.'v-.:iij(>  as  amende<l.    (Passed  37'J  to  17.). 

to  pay  $20i),n0O.0OO  sut>scription:    On  motion  to  suspeiid 


Vote 


excise  tax  cuts 
On  passage 


(fleji'cted  187  to  207.) 
(Tassi'tl  246  Ui  146. 


instructions  to  delete  section  postponing  auto  and  telephone 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Paired  for. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


On  passage.     (Passed  350  to  27.) 


a'^^^l^^      *■  »'PP'«™ental  fmids  In  fiscal  1966  for  military  equipment  for  southeast  Asia:  On  pa.ssage.    (Passed  392  U)  4  ) 
n  ^^fi^^^i^J^'  appomtment  of  additional  circuit  and  district  Judges:  On  passage.     :  i'assetl  371  to  a  )               ^^        »>*■)--. 
H-B-  iWra^  authoriting  H600,000  in  U.S.  funds  for  Alaska  exposition:  On  passage      a'assed  2n2to  173  )  " 


";^^i^',r."""','''""^  referendum  to  compel  cottongrowers  to  pay  assessments  f(,r  cotton   reaearcii  and  promotion-  MoVlon'to'rel 
^commit  wuh  m^riicti.«is  to  allow  each  producer  1  vote  In  referendum  regardless  of  amount  produced.    (RejSted  185  to  191.) 


H.R.  12752,  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966:  On  agreeing  to  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  2*  to  iffi) 

H.K   13i4«.  making  fiscal  19t)ti  supplemental  defense  and  foreign  aid  appropriations  primarily  for  v'ietnam"On 


to  2.) 


(Passed  389 
(Passed 
^(Pa^Tsmo  (f  j"^  '*"*  benefits  of  faster  and  less  expensive  mail  service  to  servicmeu  overseas:  On  motion  to  supend  rules  and  pan. 
See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


"»>  tora  f^'^'"^'"^  uiiifcrni  date  for  beginning  and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  throughout  the  United  States:  On  passage. 

)rovii 
t.) 


Yea. 

Not  Totlni.! 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting.! 
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D&te 


Nfir   22 

Mdf    22 
Mir.    2» 


Miir  2« 

Mar  30 

M:ir  .il 

Mar  ai 

A[,r  « 


Apr 
Apr 

Apr 
Apr. 

Apr      6 
Apr     19 

Apr     !J 

Apr     JO 

Apr     2« 


Apr  M 

Apr  n 

Apr  28 

May  3 


May 

S 

M'iy 

i\ 

MiiV 

i 

May 

10 

M«Y 

to 

MiV 

11 

\Ihv 

12 

Vl^\ 

m 

Mj:. 

Id 

M»v 

\rj 


\% 


VI ay    IS 
May  .'« 

Vfav  2« 
Miy  .'6 

M^v  .'6 
June     1 


/  ;  1  nf»  I 

Jirif  J 

Ju-;.-  « 

J'l',-'  ^ 

luif  8 


1  jric 
June 


I'lne    9 
iune  13 


J'Uie   14 


Jij:if    JO 


RoUcaU 


i'llif    JO 
Jiini'   .'7 


Inne   27 

J'lly    12 

July    U 


;::ly  ;« 
/ijly  _ii 
July    Jl 


July 


44 


49 

SO 

53 

M 

«8 

99 
00 

«1 
82 

A3 

OS 

M 

« 
70 


71 
74 

78 
80 

81 
86 

87 
91 

«a 

94 

97 

«  \ 
100 

106 

106 

107 
113 

114 
\\b 

lie 
lao 


131 
133 
IM 

125 
127 
128 
130 

131 
133 

134 

13S 
137 

141 
I4i 


MMwra,  qowtloo,  and  rMUlt 


n    Rm  774.  providing  «or  coosMeratloo  of  3.  3304.  sutborlzlni^Sfl.noo  resldeDM  tor  the  Vice  Prealdent:  On  agreelnc  to  resolution. 

( Agreed  to  23R  to  IW. )  -»  » 

S.23(H.  authorising  rrM.noOrKildence  for  the  Vice  President:  On  noauise.     (raue<l  197  to  184.) 

H.  R  14012,  making  mpplpmeiital  appropfiutions  of  »2,S00.00O.  including  funds  Jor  a  new  rent  sulisidy  program  and  Teachers  Corpa  for 

fiscal  196A: 

Motion  toreooinmlt  with  Instructions  to  delete  tl3inllUoo  k>r  rent  lubeidle*.     ( Rejected  190  to  I9A.) 

On  passage.    (Pa.i!<ed2B9  •/>  122.) 

3.  1404.  [iroviiliDg  unHirtn  'lat  •  l.r  i>eglnnln«  and  t-nding  of  dHjilght  saving  time  throughout  the  United  Stat^rOn'ureeiiag'to'con- 

lerence  rt'iort      i  .Vgrrwl  to  .'il  to  91.) 
n.  Res.  "<</>   provl'ling  tor  conUilerarlon  of  9.  2729,  Increasing  lending  -authority  of  ^mall  Business  Administration  and  sepomtlng  dls- 

aiter  loans  f»'om  regiiliu-  busl  leM  funds-  On  pgreetng  to  reaolution      ( Agmed  to  3«2  to  4. ) 
S.  2729,  inereiaing  lending  aulliorlty  of  Small  BustoeM  Admlnisuation  and  sepitraling  disaster  loiuis  from  reeuiar  buslnees  funds:  On 

pussage.     ( Passe*!  372  to  0. ) 
H  R   14234.  extending  Initial  f  ertod  lor  enrollment  in  supplemeotarjr  health  insurance  program  for  the  aged:  On  passage.    (Passed 
387  to  0.) 

H  R.  14122.  providing  Fe<leral  pay  Increase:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  393  to  1.) . 

H.  R.  14215.  malting  approprlai  Ions  for  Oepartment  of  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1987: 

On  motion  to  recommit  w  th  Instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  6  percent.    (Rejected  136  to  232  )  

Onpaasfage.    (Passed  370  to  16.) "'". 

H.R.  14286.  making  appropriations  tor  Port  Office.  TVe^Miry,  Executive  Office  and  2  Independent  ageacies  tot  fiscal  \iij' "' 

On  motiSD  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  S  percent.     ( Rejected  127  to  344.) 

On  passage.    ( Passed  388  t )  2. ). .  ■."." '....V. .' 

fl.R.  7406.  authorlilng  I39'),ono,000  for  construction  of  3d  Grand  Coulee  Dam  powerplant  in  Wasliingtoo:  bnammdmait  Mtablishlng 

a  consolidated  roluml-la  Rl»er  Basin  accounting  procedure.    (Agreed  to  239  to  ill  > 
8.  1761.  authorlrlng  cotutracticn  of  3d  Crand  Coulee  Dam  powerplant:  On  motion  to  Insert  text  of  Hooso-passed  H.R.  7406  In  Ueu  of 

Senate-passed  Unxuage.     (AiTeed  to  244  to  78.) 
H.  Res.  7J8.  disapproving  trai  sfer  M  Community  Reiatioas  Seryiee  from  Department  ol  Commerce  to  Department  of  Justice:  On 

■ereelng  to  resolution.    ( R»').-ct*<l  IM  to  rsi) 
U.K.  I4M>fi,  niaklng  appcoprittlim.'i  for  Department  of  Agrlctilture  for  fiscal  1987: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  add  aniendinent  prohibiting  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  to  any  nation  trading 
with  .North  Vietnam.    (Agreed  to  390  to  «.) 

Onpussage.    ( Passed  388  to  33.) . 

H  R   Id06«,  to  provide  the  Eqoal  Emplormeot  Opportunity  CouunlSRioa  with  enforannent  authority  pattensed  after  the  Natlonai 

Labor  Re)atliin.i  Board:  On  passnge.    (Passed  299  to  94.) 
U.  K  liKisi.  rw^uiriag  the  licensing  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  dogs  and  cats  used  for  research  purposes:  On  pass 
R   14324,  making  appropriations  of  M.OOO,ono,000  for  N  A9.\  for  fiscal  1987: 

On  motkn  to  reoommit  with  Instractfoos  to  dealcnate  t3Q.aoo.aao  far  noise  research.    (Bejected  90to271.) 

On  passage.    (Paned  349  to  in  > 

R.  14<45,  making  spproiiriat  ons  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fisoafigS?' 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instrnctkns  to  limit  expenditures  to  »5  percent  of  budget  tstbnntes.    { Rejected  143  to  236.) 
On  pMsace.    ( Passed  354  t    r  ^ . .  .        ^ 


\ote 


H 


H 


(Passed  3S3  to  la) 


H  R   14921.  making  api  - 
On  amendment  pr'" 

On  t»»*JWJ*»*         '  k'.t«^;»' 

H.R   U     ■ 

8   \i<vn 

8     -:•■ 
II 

Hi; 


for  Independent  Offlcee  and  H  ID  tor  fiscal  1987 
'  O.OOO  for  rent  subsidies.     (Agreed  to  103  to  188). 


<>n  pasaiga.    (BMMd  196  to  0.) „ 

isage.     (PaastdSMtoSr.) 

I'lssed  is5  In  )    . 

itlon  Sales  Act,  authorlilng  Federal  borrowing  not  subject  to  debt  and 


'.) 


I4J15,  luakiikit  api>r.>prb>li  -as  (or  Ueparlmriil  uf  Ibe  Interior  and  reUte<l  agencies  for  fiscal  1987:  On  conierenee  report. 

am  to  10.1  "^ 

H.R.  14544,  Participation  Sale-  n   •    - "-ririjlng  Federal  borrowing  not  subject  to  debt  and  Interest  limits: 

On  motion  to  renrnimll  »  ions  to  limit  Interest  on  participation  holdings  to  4.7S  percent.    (Rejected  180  to  218  ) 

On  passage.     '  PTssed  yv,  ■ 
H.R   13712.  Incres. 

f >n  amendraen  - 

On  amendment  - 


(Agreed  to 


icldltlooal  employees: 


(Re- 


......      ( .Agreed  to  205  to  194.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  eUmlnaie  coverace  of  farmworkers  and  broaden  seasonal  Industries'  exemptions. 

Jected  168  to  231  ) 

On  passage.    ( Passed  303  to  93  i    .  .  .  _ 

H.R.  9187,  authorizing  civil  commitment  of  narcotic  addicts  (or  long-term  rehabilitation; 

On  motim  to  recommit  with  instruciicos  to  exclude  irora  benefits  persons  charted  with  selllnf  or  Importini  nanotlca.    (Agreed 
to  IBS  to  188.) 

On  passage,    r Passed  387  to  1.) 

R  |4,vi..  -•— ling  the  Library  SerrlceB  and  ronstnictloo  Art-  Oa  |Ma«s.    (PHMdSSS  to  i.)"..".?.!.."""""""".".'.;.""!!; 
/ing  tl40,000.000  Ibr  intematloii.nl  studies  at  U.8  eoll«t«  and  nnlversltlcs   On  motion  to  nirprnd  ruUs  and  psf!. 

■uspcnrt  rule?  and  pafs.    iPssfed  291  toO.) 

•  >»s    On  pasrage.    (Passed  341  to  2.) 

il  debt  limit  to  1330.000,000.000:  Oii  agreeiitg'to 


U 

H  R    U 
I  Pajvv. 

H  R    10.  r  f 
H.R    154.18.  I 

3.  W'    r.'vl- 

n 


amn  ot  H.K.  ISrjiri.  increasing  temper 


H 


I  R  i4Ma,rMMir< 

On  amendinsnt 

On  motion  to  r 
(iovemmeni 
On  passage 
I.R.  14019.  author 

tol^ 


(Passed  199  to  166.). 

iixlltici: 


.'L-:urIiL    jf  (I 


irucliiirn  Ui  prohii  it  cndit  -airs  to  t.  unimunnt  cuuntrlfs  and  to  change  resale  formula  to  prerent 
SO  percent  of  parity,     i  Rejected  187  to  200.) 

quisltton  and  maintenance  of  Department  o(  State  t)uildlnp  ovetieas-  On  paSMge.    (Passed  290 

illtary  weanons  and  providing  3  2  iiercent  military  pay  increase:  On  passage.     (Passed  356  to 2.). 


Defense  Pnxluctlon  .Vet:  On  amendment  giving  the  President  power  to  Impoac  consumer  credit  controls. 


147 


til  of  mformatlon  bill,  provlillng  for  greater  public 


148 

150 
153 
154 


■  ca 


to  Federal  records:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 


155 

150  I 

I 
164  ' 

i 
165 
171 
173  . 

175 


iti-d  oil  in  Interstats  eommer" 
lien.'uitioii  benefits  and  pr< 
rig  of  health  profcaalons  nrt 
.luUofll.R    14904.  Inrreasf 
.itreelng  to  rrsolutlon      (V»- 
:i«  v.-.niiiiirti  I .«  marrtiiies  In  the  District  ul  '  oimu 
praenrBinent  of  militarr  wsspons  and  prortdlng  a  3 


.nd  pass.     (Pasicd  308  to  I.) 
11  pa.ssafe.     (Passed  374  to  10). 

.11.^  _     :  i -» too.)         .  

"*t  rates  and  stxn  and  weight  restrictions;  under  procedure 
10  148.) 

I'Li    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  39  to  S2S.). 

2  percent  military  pay  rai.«;  On  agreetng  to  conforenoe  report. 


H.k  iitwii.  -i:: 
H.R.  151I9.>  \ 
H.R.  13198.  a  I 
U.  Res.  >I7V    . 

bypassing  i; 
H.R.  54?"  •  - 
8.  2950.   . 

(Agree..        ,  .-     ,  i.) 
H.R    1S7S),  aathorizmt  foreign  al<l 

On  motion  to  iMommii  with  In.nructions  to  limit  suthorliatloiis  to  I  y«ar  Instead  of  3  ysars  and  to  reduce  Development  Loan  Fund 
from  $1,000,000,000  to  t7.W.UU).un)  annually.     (Rejected  191  to  l«8.) 

On  passage.    (Paand  337  to  146.)  

H.  R   15041,  makirw  aptiroprhUfons  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1987:  On  passage.    (Pansd  SIH  to  i.).l""""™ ''~'.~". 

3.  DO!,  Increasli  .   .  '  ndlngsnull  reclamation  projects  prugnuii:  Un  agreeing  to  Conforanoe  Report  extending  procram  to  ail  States.' 

(Rejected  Vf  ^  r-~^ 

H   Res  910.  or  ' 'X)nslder8tlon  of  II  R.  14784,  CI vU  Rights  Act  of  1988,  under  procedure  brpasdng  RulM  Committee    On  agree- 

Inc  to  reaolutM>o.    ^Agreed  to  200io  1M.J 
8m  footnote  ar  end  of  table. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea, 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yes. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Ye*. 

Not  voting. I 
Not  vothig.i 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay, 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Paired  for. 
Paired  for. 
Paired  for. 

Paired  for. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Not  voting.) 

Paired  for. 

[Not  voting.' 

Paired  against. 

Paired  against. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Nay. 


Date 
1986 


Aug.  9 

iug.  9 

\UK.  9 

\up.  9 

Aug.  9 

\ilg.  10 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  11 
\ug.  15 
kug.  15 
vug.  15 

vug.  15 

vug.  16 

vug.  16 
vug.  17 

\ug.  17 
vug.  18 

vug.  18 
•.Jg.  22 

vug.  22 

vug.  22 
v.ig.  24 

vug.  25 
vug.  25 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  26 

vug,  29 

.Lig.  30 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Kui.  31 
Auc  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
sept.   1 

Sept.   6 

?»pt.   7 


tpt. 
sept. 


Sept.  8 
Sept.  12 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  12 

Sept,  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 

?ept.  20 

3ept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  21 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  39 

Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  3 
Oct.    3 
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RoUcaU 
No. 


206 
207 
206 
209 
210 
213 
215 

216 
218 
219 
220 

221 

224 

226 
228 

229 
231 


232 
233 

234 

23A 

238 

341 

242 

244 
245 

246 

251 

252 

253 

256 
257 
2,SS 
259 
261 
262 

365 

267 


268 
271 

272 
274 

275 

276 

2TJ 

279 

280 

284 
286 

287 

388 

289 

290 
293 

294 

298 
208 

SOO 

301 
317 

318 
819 
130 

823 
824 
S26 
326 
327 
328 


Measure,  question,  an  i  res;; 


Vote 


H.R.  1476,'5,  CIvU  Rights  .A.ct  of  19ft,: 

On  aiiiendiuent  topsoiupt  ^.u^<-m^  .ictinL-  under  instructions  of  owiiors  m  th>' 
On  aiueuainenl  makmK  it  ;i  l\>,l..ral  criiiie  to  incite  riots.     (Agreed  to  isy  t" 


iir  rental  of  dwellings.    (Agreed  to  237  to  176.) 


ol  X'^°e.'°  (l^^'4^Jo"l5"T"'"°°'  '°  """*'  ^"^^^  provisions!    (Rejected  190  to  222.) 
H  «'",'^?"o^°,';l';!^g??j5^.\'^'?'*^l'?^'y"'"''aryMM^^^^  


ite  public  facilities  can  be  filed,    (Agreed  to  2i4"to  201.)i; 


H.R. 


On  passage.    (Passi-d  .S41  to  l.) 
?.-  ??8«L.Pf?''.''"-'i;  f"'"l'^  to  F.N'.MA  for  home  hnanVinEVbn'moti'ontosuspeiid  rules  Md  pass'. 


(Passed  314  to  1.) 

. .. asandpass.    (Pai^^  „»„  , 

District  0/  (  olumbla:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  174  to  133, 


U±  \'^\  Sffi■iS^Z'l^:l:^!?tlI^??^^»te^^^  ;?^"^^-™lr">-  -0  pa-;    (passed  313  to  00 


Li1?."'Lf'"''",'^'"f  '"■*^'"!  "'''^''  iransportation  program  Indefinitely  at  $175  (m  <yia  per  vear-  Or 


On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruo- 
205  to  161.) 


2W»  to  108,  a  H  majority  being  required.) 
H.R   11555,  authorizing  $12,000,000  for  border  highway  in  El  Paso  Tex 

a  ^  majoritv  being  required. 
H.R.  1  — - 

tions 
On 

,  ious  services:  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruo- 
report  and  testimony  from  Attorney  General.    (Rejected  55  to  237.) 


8.  3688.  providing  (mids  to  FN. 'I A  fir  1 
S.  3700,  extending  urban  nins;.  trausi 

to  156  to  86.) 
^/'ooJ'.  'o^'  fu"<Hn8**rtain  Kederi.l  agencies  until  Congress  enacts  fsca!  v 

to  6Zi  to  0.) 

n.R^  15963,  establishing  Dei>artiiuiu  uf  Transportation: 


^;?:,l''?^K  "J^"'''''.,'!'"?  P''''^''""«  near  churches  in  District  of  Columbia  during  relig 
(55!^^''"a'^i^SfSft<r4^  r''"'"  ^"""^  Department  reiK,rt  and  lest.mor 
H^.^  14596,  making  appropriations  f;;r  DepartmenYofAgricuiturefJrUscal  1967  rOn'a^^^ 
^^'I'i^^i''  ^}?^  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1907:  On  agreeing  to  conference  reoort      f  Aerwyl  to  ^i  to  i  ^ 
„  ^if^';n^5n^;e^,^?;.r:"T.iS  to's'^^^^'S.I  ^^'^'^^°'  ^  ^="^  ^^  u.d?fidu«rTuS^S^-ai  ^^u^rsA^^-ltVo^i 
•jMQ        ^„„i...„  .....J.  ..,.,,.,  J.  ,^^^1^^  tinanciiig:  On  agreeing  to  confircnce  report.     (Agreed  to  234  to  1  ) 

urtation  program  for  3  years  at  $1,'.0,000,000  per  year:  On  agreeing  to  conierenee"  repoVt." (Agreed' 

year  appropriation  bills:  On  agreeing  to  resolution.   (Agreed 

RS  ?if'H°lT°l^i^'=!i''"*^,  Maritime' AdrainisTratlon  from  the  Departments  jurisdiction 
143to  2S  ^  "^"^^^  *''''  '"^'^^ions  to  assign  air  accident  Investigation  (unctions  to  1 


(Agreed  to  281  to  117.) 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 
On  passage.'  (Passed  3;V5  to  4.. 
fi'  ?^'  Tr'ilrll^'Qi'f^.'l^A'i', '"'  ,'','■■1'* '>•  f">'«ructiou:  On  a^Ve^'uVg  to-Vonfereneereport.    (Agreed  to  369  to  1.) 

8:^5;?,;^{I^^ij;^!(;-,;','-!i;-;:;'^y^^::d..^^  (Agreed  to-ses  too 

H.R    16574,  authorizing  SH 

H.R.  15750,  authorirlng  (oniijii  aid 


(Rejected 


...  ,  -  "n  agreeing  to  conference  report. 

,,,..        ., ,,       .,  '"2  h'Bhwiiy  safety  program:  On  agn-eiiip  to  conference  report      (\ereed  to  SfWl  tn  ?  ) 

?^Vl'!,»^'^^ ?"'•""?  '',T  ^^^  P"'"'*"  ^^^  19«^-  0°  P'^'^^P'^-     (P-^'d  322  to  15.)  ;     ^         to^to3.)_ 

Mu   '"Si"  *".^^'°'' ''f'"^"  ""'"" ''""'''-^  ^0  "'ofereice  report.    (Agreed  to  217  to  127  )  

i^to^'.)"^'  ''""'"'  *'^'^''*^'  '"^  ^■■^-  participation  in  HemisFair  E  ..jx^sition  ^  T^^^.Oninitionii-r^miiiri^ii^iiii 

"ipJ:i<i"1;'M 'to'o')"""^  '  commissi..,,  ,0  study  and  recommend  reform  of  F.deral  criminal  laws:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 

H.R.  13712,  mcreasiug  Federal  miniiiiani  wage  to  $1.60  an  hour  and  cMendinn  coverage  to  additional  emnlovBM- 
On  motion  to  recommit  Conftrcn.-,-  i.:,M,Arf  wdv,  ,,.<,.„■„,,„.,„  .„  ,., ,;..    i'l=_.T''.'^''.,    "^u'tionai  employees. 


jected  163  to  183.)  Hcport  with  instructions  to  insist  on  final  effective  date  of  Feb 

O  n  pa,s.><agp .     ( Pa.ssart  259  t  o  hu  ) 

H.R.  14026,  broadenme  authority  of  Federal  t'Ui'Lking  oliiciais'to"  cohlrol' iiiterest  rate«" " 

On  motion  to  recoiiuiiit.     1  Uejii  ted  130  to  214  ) 

On  passage.     (I"a.s.s8<l  271  tu  i..^  1  

H.  Res    "■ 


1,  1969,  instead  of  1968.    (Re- 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Vea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


n   i!«  i^t  ,^.v^^3?H?L    !  of  ediuational  and  cultural  character:  On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  242  to2  ) 

H.  Rm.  1005,  providing  fcr  consideration  of  H.R.  11256,  to  improve  the  Fedtral  tax  lien  Uws:  On  aSg  to  rewlution.    (.Agreed  to  243 

iu"l".    "(Ci'^i^^M  «'f '"'"  ■"  °'  "■"■  '''^'  """"'^'^"^  $l2,0i«,uoo  for  l«,rJer  highway  in  El  Paso,  Texas:  On  agreeing  to  reso- 
H.R   17636.  making  appropriations  (or  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  1967 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instnirtions  to  reduce  bill  by  5  percent      (  Reiecti  <  103  to  217  ) 

On  passage.    (Passed  3Jii  to  ;i  1 .«jwi...; „. 

HR"iI^l5^M°r^P'*,"V''''''"f  l''''l'''''H'^>''^"*truVt'iOT  

i^70^    •  '«''"^'«"""K  *'  "^-■"■d  '^^'^'i  -^^tional  Lakeshore  in  .Mich.g:u,    o,'  ,:,  n  ,n  to  susi^iid  tte  riilw  arid  "^.■■■(Paii^-2i7" 

"ruVItS'X^'Tl-^d'iT.Tli'r:*^^  '^^"'"^  """^  '^"^"^  P*™"""^  '■  '  ^•«^^^"''  ''"1  'heir  survivors:  On  motion  to  su.'pend 

H.K.^  151«8.  peniilttiug  Cubm  refiiM-<s  to  apply  for  ijcrmanent  residence  status   On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  300  to 

'■tSS'l6Tto"M!'r'.",?a!ori,v'^u;;  '^.^ST^''""^'  ''°""'^°'*  °°  ^''^'^  '"'  ^^'^'^^  «°  '"°"°°  '<>  «"^"^°'l  ^"'^^  '^"^  P^"     (««- 
8.  3423,  auUroriiing  *<.(«).ipO0  to  estallish  cultural  and  recreation  area  in  Fuirfai 

(Kejecteil  195  to  ItW,  ;i  -i  juajoruy  l>eing  required.) 

H.K.  177S^,  makuig  ;;i  in-pri  a;>  iis  f.ir  foreign  aid  und  other  program>  for  fi-.  ,i  j',.(ti7- 

On  moti.m  to  rec.>:..:i  ■!  uiid  instructions  to  reduce  economic  aid  hy  lo  iKrLriit' 

Onjpassage.     (Ps.'vsi  d  J;i4  to  141  ..  .,1  ... 

H.R.  1., 87,  making  a|  i..i.i.n!it,ons  fur  public  works  in  flscari967:  On  p:i«w.'        !■  , 

;.  •  I'lJ".  »"tnoriilng  1I.C  I're^uienl  to  call  up  reserves  without  declaring  a  naiioi/ 

tlonal  Ouard:  On  piuisage      il'iisst-.!  332  to  6  ) 

fun,i','^i«*?^?Sfl"r,^,*,or''"'?'  Ir  ?p1^?.'  '^'^'^^^y  *"  ^'  L^'  "^^  ■  ^"^  """'^  '0  recommit  with  Instructions  to  reduce  Federal 
H  H    U?,i  «.^-??^       V    ^'""f?."!*'  Kl  Paso  or  Texas  pay  50  percent  of  highway  cost.     (Rejected  149  to  199.)                           rtjuerai 
w  S   H^^'  aut'iof'!"'  '»'n'l^  for  1  ijuana  River  flood  control  project:  On  p^is-Siige     (Passed  293  to  42.) 
11. R^  15111   autlioririog  $i.:5(i,,KXi,(XXi  for  antipoverty  program  for  fiscal  li«57  ^^  ««  w  tii.; - 

On  motion  Ui  .-itrikc  en  icting  clause.     (Rejected  156  to  208.) 

On  amendiTiint  to  iinut  •iiiixTgrades  to  1  lor  each  100  employees.     (Agreed  to  257  to  iffi')"' " 

On  mottaj  to  rw^^omaiit  with  instructions  to  substitute  opportunity  crusade.    (Reject«<iY62  to"263".)".V.V."I"""III""III";::i:; 

H.R.  17607.  suspending  7-iicrc<nt  investment  tax  credit:    " 

On  pSaage™"'''^'''!  d'"  m"^.  "*^'"'  '""^  construction  of  water  and  air  pollution  control  lacilltles.    (Agreed  to  330  to  2.) 

H.R.  16076.  aut' or 
8.985.  establUhi:  .' 
8,  3807.  authorin,  g 


Coimty,  \'a.:  On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass. 


(Agreed  to  187  to  182.). 


:3Mto25.)..  .\r.'"''.\".\ 

urgency  and  barring  merger  of  Reserves  tmd  N»- 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


nig  ^lnds  for  water  pollution  control:  On  passage.    (Pas-ted  312  to  0) 

',-',1';  ,'''^^','"^''*^'"*'  '"<*  lab*-"" J  standards-  On  motion  to  .-suspend  ruies  and  p^WPaswd'sOQ to80"" 
II  D    y.>A.-       .,         '     Y'"'^""^""'^'ear  power -desalting  project:  On  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  ness     (Passed  316  to  I  ) 
H.R.  lJ447autl...r:zuig|l,%00C.000  for  estuarine  areas:  O&botlon  to  suspend  rules    -*  "--"«'^"l™,»°?  ?^-    ( h-assed  316  to  1 .) . 
required.) 


es  and  pass.     (Rejected  208  to  108,  a  %  majority  being" 


Not  voting.' 
Paired  for. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Not  voting.' 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay.      • 

Yea, 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
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mathematics  (60) ,  physics  (53) .  biology  (51  i  , 
and  theoloirv   (501 


(7),  sociology  (6),  history  (6).  anthropology      ments    under    review    and,    therefore,    with 


S«><  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Dfttt 


Na 


Oct. 


Oct. 

Oct. 


Oct.      • 


Oct.  • 

Oct.  • 

(>!t.  7 

Oct  II 


Oct.  U 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  H 

Oct.  M 


Oct.  M 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  » 


331 
33S 

3tt 


3«B 

349 

310 


3M 


wo 


Mmww. 


•ad  mult 


H.R.  181.19,  in*l[ln(4ppropr  Uil  loos  ior  D«partnienUo(dtal«,  Juatlceiu><]  Comineroelar  Qscal  KMT; 

On  motion  toreeamiult  with  tanstmeaaai  torcduoa  tU  but  FBI  runda  by  i  peroeat.    (Reiactcd  1S2  to  201.). 


(Ptasedaitioffi  ). 


On  paann.    . 

H.R.  14919,  rood  tat  Itttedom  .Vet,  promolinc  lnt«ri>atk>asl  trade  \n  aerktiltural  <yimm<><1ltlw:  On  motion  to  recommit  ronierenoe 


ietnam.    (Afread  to  306  to  Al.) 
for  Oecal  1907-88: 
of  I9M  only  »nm  tMWlnp  Md  Ondlngs. 


report  with  buttncUooi  to  oisbt  on  b4nnliif  mIm  to  natkxu  tndtnii 
H  R   13ini,  authorWnc  $5,800,000,000  (or  radanl  kid  to  •tamaotar;  ui 
On  aoModroent  mHovrlng  witbholdliig  of  fUnda  Ibr  nonoompllaac*  w 

I A  treed  t;    - 

On  riioti-m  '  .irf.h  lutmettaoa  to  radiMe  faod*  by  ll,l(n,(no,ai]0.    (R«)eeted  ISO  to  US.) 

On  pii8»a«e       i  ^  .         ■■■Tli ....... — 

t!  R    tTTiS.  ntaJttng  ^■.  i.i  tor  tortin  ther  pro^aaii  (of  ftjcat  19S7;  On  ■«raatn(  to  coolBreooe  report  approiiriating 

fllO.WJO.OO)  tesR  thiJ  (Ajre*! 

n  K   15641,  m*lEln«  »p;>r'jprM;loQS  for  Detwrliiu'nl  -^f  ?>■■!..•■  '  r  n»<-»l  19*7   On  motion  to  *gtf*  to  amendinent  lii  conference  report 

iiiiriiirlrlnd  Presi'leii(tocali  jp  reaarvlsts  %ad  tuar-l5n  ■  luallv  end  by  unit  without 'leclarlnKanatlonalumcrgency.    lAgreed 

H  R.  17787,  mak  n»  tot  pabUc  workj  tor  tlscal  1IW7:  Un  moUon  to  reooiiuult  conference  report  with  Instructions  to  cut 

ta.iWO.OOO       '  ■■ ) 

U.  B.  rJ047.  ameii  ii;  .•  .  j--.....     '•■    '--nar  criminal  punlahmc--       "    -r  who  support  throufh  contrlbutkns  or  (ooda 

any  ooontnr  In  am;.  On  pawm.    (PUK  > 

H  R.  SI .  eatalillahlnii  ■ '  '  »'-itior»   Oo  amaa4tlMu''   ■         .  i  h  «cr««.    (A«reed  to  182  to  147.) 

On  paiwatce.     (Pnaeed   'i  

8.  37W.  Demonatrstlnn  Cu  '  ropolitan  I >*T«lopmrnt  Act:  Oo  motkn  to  reoommlt  with  Instroctloni  to  cut  3000,000,0(10  and 

delete  Federal  met ropol it  i..  ..,   k,  ...;.     (Rejected  149  to  17S.) 

On  pssmr'      •  1'ivctp.I  17'*  t  i  Ul)  .    .  . 

S.  367&.  proTidlii«  fur  ruriiulT  lUoa  of  cUtou  of  U.S.  DiUloniils  a«aln«  Oilnaaa  CoainiunbU:  On  motkio  to  suspend  rulas  and  pass. 

(Kaistd  MB  to  3.) 

<i  IC5,  aaiaMtsMBr  cHtain  lUr  parta«lin  tod  labaltaw  itaBdards:  Ob  iCrMtag  to  eontertnea  npnrt.    i  Agreed  to  343  to  fi.) 

S.3M7,  aotlMtlaiiK  tanda  tor  watarpaUntlan  control:  Da  agraaiac  to aeBlmaea  report.    (Acread  to  247  to  0.) 


Vote 


Not  voting. I 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea 


Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 


Yea. 
Yea 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea, 

Nay. 
Yea. 


•  Abanii.    If  ptaawt.  would  have  Toted  "yea.' 


CHECKING  CREDENTI.\LS  OP  VIET- 
NAM   CRITICS 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  .\sjrBR00Kl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
and  Irichide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  .\3HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I*rof.  Rodger  Swearingen  of  the 
University  of  5k)uthern  California  locked 
Into  the  qualifications  of  many  of  the 
academic  community  who  have  lent 
their  names  to  various  petitions  and 
other  protests  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Professor  Swearingen  sought  to 
ascercaln  how  many  of  the  academic  iro- 
testers  spoke  from  a  political  science 
background  and  how  many  were  ideitl- 
fled  with  unrelated  fields.  As  professor 
of  international  relations,  director  of  the 
university's  Research  Institute  on  Com- 
muni.st  Strategy  and  Propaganda  and 
editor  of  the  institute's  publication. 
Communist  Affairs.  Professor  Swearin- 
gen Is  understandably  curious  about  the 
credentials  of  some  of  the  Vietnam 
critics.  In  addition  to  the  above-lLsted 
qualifications.  Professor  Swearingen  is 
editor  and  coauthor  of  the  book  "Soviet 
and  Chinese  Power  in  the  World  Tocay." 
which  is  to  be  published  in  November  by 
Basic  liooks,  and  the  author  of  "The 
World  of  Communism."  a  high  school 
textt>L)ok  published  recently  by  Houghton 
Mifflin 

As  a  small  but  vocal  group  of  Vietnam 
critics  .seek  to  influence  the  .American 
pubhc  by  their  protestations.  I  believe 
the  article,  "Checking  Credentials  of 
Vietnam  Critics,'  from  the  National 
Observer  of  September  19,  1966.  by 
Profesc^r  Swearingen  Is  both  timely  and 
Important  and  for  this  reason  request 
that  It  be  inserted  In  the  R«cord  at  thia 
point 


Votcxa     Pkou     trs     Acadcmic     Commttnttt 
Chbcxino  CvKDomALS  or  VtrrNAM  Camcs 

A  rlalng  chonia  of  criticism  against  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam  continues  to  Issue 
fortli  from  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
iDstltutloDs  of  tilgher  learning  acroaa  the 
nation.  It  U  almoet  aa  If  tl>«  academic 
community  has  squared  ofT  against  the 
tfnited  Statea  Oovernment. 

A  few  months  ago.  on  Sunday.  June  5,  an 
Impreaslve  Indication  of  this  battle  appeared 
with  the  pubUcatlon  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  an  unuaual  three-page  advertisement  at- 
tacking US.  p)oilcy  In  Vietnam  The  docu- 
ment bore  the  namea  of  some  6.000  academi- 
cians and  professional  types  representing 
more  than  100  educational  Institutions.  The 
signers  of  the  document  said' 

'We  call  upon  our  Government: 

"To  cease  all  bombing,  north  and  south, 
and  all  other  offensive  operations  immedi- 
ately; to  indicate  that  It  will  negotiate  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  all  other 
Intcreeted  partlea  for  a  pesceftU  settlement: 
to  encourage  In  every  way,  and  In  no  way  to 
Interfere  with,  the  free  exercise  of  popular 
BOTerelgnty  In  Vietnam:  to  evaluate  aertously 
whether  self-determination  for  the  Vietna- 
meee  as  well  as  our  own  national  Interests 
would  not  be  best  served  by  termination  of 
our  nUiltary  presence  In  Vietnam  " 

This  was  the  second  such  document  signed 
by  members  of  the  academic  community  to 
appear  In  the  Tlmea  In  about  a  year  The 
earlier,  more  modest  full-page  ad  (May  9. 
1066)  was  aponaored  by  a  group  that  called 
Itself  the  Greater  Boston  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam. It  was  equally  critical  of  US.  policy 
In  Vietnam. 

A  CACSs  roa  concoin 

Taken  together  the  two  documents  clearly 
demand  the  close  attention  of  every  Amer- 
ican For  If  some  of  the  best  minds  of 
America — tboae  aerlous  scholars  who  should 
know,  at  our  major  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  academic  centers  as  well  as  members  of 
the  professional  corrununlty — are  convinced 
that  U.S.  policy  in  Vlatnam  is  wrong,  then 
we  should  ask:  What  are  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon  up  to? 

Tt)  be  sure,  every  American  has  the  right, 
even  the  obUgatlon,  tc-  make  iUs  opinion  on 
such  matters  known  This  Is  especially  true 
of  members  of  the  academic  community  and 
those  in  the  profeaaloas  No  one  ought  to 
challenge  that  right,  and  I  do  not. 


The  point  Is  another  one:  The  two  docu- 
ments, coming  as  they  seem  to  from  so 
knowledgeable  and  distinguished  a  group  of 
scholars  and  professional  men  and  women, 
surely  will  have  their  Impact  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  the  academicians  at  the  major 
U.S.  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  well  as 
other  professionals  on  foreign  policy,  security 
affairs.  Russia.  China,  and  communism  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  take  Issue  with  our 
Government's  policy  In  Vietnam,  their  col- 
lective position  and  policy  recommendations 
are  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion by  all  thoughtful  and  honest  Americans. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  critics  turn  out  to 
be  neither  representative  nor  In  relevant 
fields,  then  the  weight  of  their  conclusions 
would  be  of  a  different  order.  This  leads  to 
the  question :  Who  are  these  "academic"  and 
"professional"  critics  (as  the  documents 
Identify  them)  and  what  are  their  fields  and 
professional  competence?  Two  case  studies, 
represented  by  the  two  ads  In  the  New  York 
Times,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

AN  afttjlL  roa  pkack 

The  full-page  advertisement  In  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "A  Reply  to  Secretary 
Rusk  on  Vietnam"  and  spon.sored  by  the 
Greater  Boston  Faculty  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam, adopted  the  line:  The  United  SUtes 
should  "cease  our  raids  on  the  North,"  "ne- 
gotiate," "use  the  good  offices  of  the  U.N." 
"assure  the  world  that  we  will  not  use  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  pursuit  of  victory"  or 
(the  document  adds  sarcastically)  "in  the 
piusult  of  'pwace.'  " 

A  total  of  784  professors,  students,  and 
other  unidentified  Individuals  are  listed  by 
Institution.  The  Institutions  are:  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School.  Boston  College. 
Episcopal  Theological  School.  Goddard  Col- 
lege. Harvard  University.  Masaachusette  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, Simmons  College.  Smith  College.  Tufts 
University,  University  of  Connecticut,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  Tale  University. 

Careful  tabulation  of  the  professional  fields 
of  the  signers  suggests  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  spend  full  time  in 
studying,  teaching,  wrltln*;.  counseling,  and 
research  wh.?re  no  background,  knowledge  or 
experience  In  foreign  relations  Is  required  or 
assumed. 

Consider  the  top  five  categories  of  signers 
numerically.     They    are;     Psychology    (61), 


mathematics  (60).  physics  (53),  biology  (51), 
and  theology  (50) . 

By  contrast,  only  15  signers  are  listed  as  In 
political  science.  Moreover,  despite  the  ex- 
istence of  several  major  International-rela- 
tions research  and  training  programs  (.it 
Harvard,  MIT.  Tufts.  Yale,  etc  )  as  well  as 
nationally  recognized  centers  nf  Slno-Sovlet 
affairs  at  the  same  Institutions,  only  2  schol- 
ars out  of  784  are  so  Identlfled  Both  listed 
"Russian  Research  Center.  Harvard." 

.Ki  the  same  time,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
list  of  specialists  in  irrelevant  fields  repeat- 
edly represented  In  the  document:  Chem- 
istry (29),  English  (24),  medicine  (21), 
astronomy  (18),  psychiatry  (16).  modern 
languages  (15).  bacteriology  (12),  fine  arts 
(11),  anthropology  (9),  social  work  (9). 
and  German  (5) . 

But  the  most  questionable  foielgn-poUcy 
fidvlsers  are  scattered  lliroughout  the  784 
names.  What  they  know  about  foreign  pol- 
icy. Communist  tactics,  the  urgent  rpqulrp- 
ments  of  U.S.  security  policy — or  V:ein'im 
Is  not  clear.  Here  are  tiielr  professional 
qualifications,  as  specifically  listed  In  the 
document  under  review;  Library  science, 
literature,  anatomy,  pharmacology,  visual 
arts,  geology,  astronomy,  city  planning. 
ciiemlcal  engineering,  architecture  drama. 
zoology,  history  of  science,  classics,  nursing, 
and  nutrition. 

The  June  5,  1966  ad,  entitled  simply  "On 
Vietnam"  and  sponsored  by  two  groups,  the 
Ad  Hoc  University  Committee  for  the  State- 
ment on  Vietnam  and  the  Conun;ttec  of  the 
Professions,  Is  a  classic.  The  document  is 
divided  Into  two  parts:  'Members  of  the  aca- 
demic community"  and  "members  of  the  pro- 
fessional commurUty." 

Some  3,850  individuals  are  identlfled  as 
"members  of  the  academic  community." 
Academic  institutions  are  arranged  by  state 
and  individuals  are  listed  according  to  their 
institutional  affiliations.  The  roster  of  the 
some  100  universities  and  colleges  Idci.tlfied 
by  name  is  Impressive,  Including  most  of 
the  big  names  of  the  important  smaller 
Institutions. 

In  contrast  to  the  1965  ad.  this  time  the 
Individual's  department,  discipline,  or  spe- 
clallzation  Is  not  listed  after  the  name  This 
made  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  latest 
university  catalogs  In  order  to  determine 
the  professional  fields  and  qualifications  of 
the  signers. 

Three  major  universities  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  all  with  substantial  programs 
In  International  affairs  and  with  specialized 
programs  or  Institutes  on  Asia.  Russia,  or 
communism,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  pat- 
tern They  are:  Harvard  University,  the 
University  of  Indiana,  and  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley) 

Let  us  start  by  looking  at  the  professional 
fields  of  the  academicians  listed  imder  Har- 
vard University.  Here  are  the  top  10  fields 
numerically  as  determined  from  the  1965-66 
Harvard  Register:  Medicine  (25).  blochem- 
Utry  (14).  psychology  (11),  education  (11), 
bacteriology  (11),  Romance  languages  (8), 
mathematics  (7),  biology  (6),  history  (6), 
and  astronomy  (5). 

Even  the  history  group  is  scarcely  relevant: 
No  senior  sp>eclallsts  on  the  history  of  South- 
east Asia  or  even  the  history  of  Russia,  China, 
or  communism,  but  mainly  teaching  fellows 
and  specialists  In  such  fields  as  American 
civilization,  the  Intellectual  history  of 
Europe,  and  the  history  of  the  South  from 
1790  to  1865. 

Indiana  University,  with  fewer  signers, 
presents  a  similar  pattern  Box  score  for 
the  top  five  categories  of  signers  numencally: 
English  (12).  German  (6i.  psychology  (4). 
physics  (3),  and  Prench-Spanlsh-Italla'n  (3). 

Then  we  come  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia (Berkeley) ,  with  quite  a  long  llat  of  crit- 
ics. Their  professional  fields:  English  (12), 
mathematics    (10),    zoology    (7),    chemistry 


(7),  sociology  (6),  history  (6),  anthropology 
(4),  physics  (3),  architecture  (3i.  linguistics 
(3),  and  geology  (3). 

CKECKINC    FOR    EXPERTS 

It  also  seems  tiseful  to  turn  the  question 
around  and  ask:  How  many  of  the  recognized 
scholars  of  foreign  policy,  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  affairs,  or  Communi.st  strat- 
egy were  included  among  tlie  6,000''  To 
answer,  three  tests  were  employed 

First,  Columbia  University  is  well  known 
for  its  programs  and  Institutes  in  the  fields 
of  international  relations,  Russia,  East  Asia, 
and  Its  newer  Institute  on  communism.  Ax. 
least  10  of  its  faculty,  probably  more,  may 
be  regarded  as  senior  si>eclalists  in  the  polit- 
ical, military,  and  economic  aspects  of  these 
Interrelated  problems  of  communism.  Not 
a  single  one  of  these  specialists  Is  among  the 
signers  listed  imder  Columbia  University. 

Second,  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, with  a  faculty  of  more  than  1.000  and  a 
student  body  of  some  18,0(X),  has  a  large 
school  of  International  Relation?,  an  Insti- 
tute on  Communist  Strategy  and  Propa- 
ganda, and  some  10  senior  speclalist.s  on  mod- 
ern Russia,  China,  and  communism,  as  well 
as  a  research  project  on  communism  in  Viet- 
nam. The  university  is  not  even  listed, 
though  seven  other  California  universities 
and  colleges  are. 

Third,  some  225  specialists  Identiiied  as  In 
the  field  of  International  relations  appear  in 
the  Directory  of  Members  (January  1966)  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Slavic  Studies.  This  national  pro- 
fession organization  is  highly  regarded  and 
Includes  most  of  the  academicians  m  the 
field  from  all  Important  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country.  Biographical 
notes  in  the  directory  show  a  number  of 
those  listed  under  the  category  of  interna- 
tional relations  to  have  specialties  that  range 
from  Communist  propaganda  to  Slno-Soviet 
affairs.  Of  the  225  spyeclallsts  on  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  world  communism,  and  related 
fields,  only  four  individuals  appear  among 
the  6.000  academicians  and  "members  of  the 
professions"  who  signed  the  ad. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL    CATEGORIES 

The  situation  with  respect  to  "the  pro- 
fessions," Part  n  of  the  June  5th  document — 
those  several  thousand  individuals  Identified 
by  profession  as  "memt>ers  of  the  profes- 
sional conununlty" — is  no  less  disturbing 
They  occupy  roughly  a  page  and  a  quarter 
of  the  three-page  dociunent.  Thirty-five 
separate  professions  or  categories  are  speci- 
fied under  seven  main  headings:  The  arts, 
education,  law  and  social  sciences,  medicine 
and  behavioral  sciences,  publishing,  religion, 
and  science  and  technology. 

Again,  the  first  professional  categories  In 
terms  of  number  of  signers  reflect  essentially 
the  i>attem  of  the  academic  community. 
They  are:  Painting  and  sculpture  (  360) .  psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis,  and  i>sychotherapy 
(280),  literature  (230),  physicians  (200).  and 
social  work  (170).  Religion,  which  is  broken 
down  by  denomination,  accounts  for  an- 
other 200. 

Other  professions  "with  substantial  repre- 
sentation Include  theater  (80) ,  dentists  (50) , 
engineering  (40),  physics  (36),  and  Journal- 
ism (35) .  A  review  of  the  names  of  the  pro- 
fessionals listed  under  Journalism  falls  to 
reveal  any  of  the  recognized  foreign  corre- 
spondents from  the  major  newspapers,  wire 
services,  or  weekly  magazines,  and  few,  if 
any,  of  the  well-kno'wn  commentators  on 
foreign  affairs — except  I.  P.  Stone. 

The  broad  category  law  and  social  sciences 
contains  only  9  names  under  economics  and 
15  listed  as  history  (out  of  a  total  from  the 
professions  of  2,762). 

DKAWINO   THE    CONCLTTSIONS 

Here  are  my  obeervatlons,  conclusions,  and 
reserrattons  "with  respect  to  the  two  docu- 


ments   under    review    and,    therefore,    with 
respect  to  the  critics. 

1.  That  the  signers  of  these  two  ads  con- 
stitute an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the 
academic  community  and  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  representative  cross-section. 

2.  That  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  critics  are  from  fields  or  specialties 
where  no  training,  experience,  knowledge,  or 
perspective  on  foreign  policy,  communism,  or 
Vietnam  is  either  required  or  assumed — nor 
have  they  a  professional  commitment  to  or, 
obviously,  the  time  for  serious  study  of  such 
matters. 

3.  That  the  recognized  U.S  scholars  on 
foreign  policy,  the  So'vlet  Union.  Communist 
China,  Soutiieast  Asia,  communism,  and 
American  security  problems  at  the  major 
U.S.  centers  are  conspicuously  alisent  from 
the  roster  of  critics. 

4.  That  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
documents  rest  are  dubious,  if  not  false,  and 
apparently  are  not  held  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  specialists  on  the  subject  In  or 
out  of  Government  and  that,  consequently, 
the  FMDllcy  proposed  is  neither  realistic  nor 
in  the  Interests  of  the  Vietnamese  people  or 
the  United  States. 

The  American  people  tend  to  be  skeptical 
of  authorities,  specialists,  and  experts. 
While  the  social  sciences  are,  clearly,  less 
well  developed  p.nd  less  precise  than  the 
pure  sciences  (and  the  analyst*  of  Commu- 
nist behavior  have  been  known  to  be  viTong) 
it  surely  does  not  follow  that  anyone's  guess 
is  as  good  as  anyone  else's.  Especially,  in 
dealing  with  communism  and  the  Par  East, 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  professional  train- 
ing and  personal  exp>erlence  All  of  this  sug- 
gests  that  the  critics  of  U.S.  pxjlicy  in  Viet- 
nam, in  the  main  are  motivated  by  moral 
and  humanitarian  rather  than  professional 
considerations. 

A  statement  of  the  moral  misgivings  of  a 
minority  Is  a  healthy  sign  in  a  democracy. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  in  Vietnam  at  the 
present  time  a  real  choice  only  between  two 
evils:  One.  continuing  the  war.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  Commimists  (directed  from 
Hanoi  and  supported  by  Moscow  and  Peking) 
from  overrunning  South  Vietnam;  the  other, 
allowing  the  Communists  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam,  a  consequence  that  would  surely 
follow  from  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 
Negotiations  on  Communist  terms  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  any  results  compatible  with 
either  the  morality  or  strategic  interests  to 
which   the   documents   under  review   allude. 

There  are,  as  we  know,  in  Vietnam  a  num- 
ber of  critical  issues  at  stake:  Strategic,  po- 
litical, psychological — and  moral.  The  more 
reason,  then,  why  t.he  question  of  what  is 
ultimately  moral  or  humane  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  t>e  obscured  by  uninformed,  con- 
fused, or  misleading  presentations  that 
might  Imply,  if  inadvertently,  that  the 
academic  community  and  the  memtiers  of 
the  professions  In  the  United  States  do  not 
support  theU:  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Such  docvunents  are  easily  misinterpreted 
by  our  friends  abrotid  and  regularly  ex- 
ploited by  our  enemiee  everywhere.  "This  is 
not  to  enter  a  plea  for  silence  but  rather  for 
a  more  responsible.  Informed,  realistic,  com- 
preheiasive,  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
Issues  and  alternatives,  as  well  ae  to  sug- 
i;est  that  a  statement  on  the  credentials  of 
the  critics  always  be  included. — RoDcxa 
Swearingen 


POVERTY   BUREAUCRATS  STAGE  A 
COMEBACK 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 
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Tl.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rtqucbt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  .\SHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
details  of  ihe  conference  report  on  fov- 
erty  are  now  known  and  It  is  extraordi- 
nary to  note  the  resiliency  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — OEO — bureau- 
crats. During  the  debate  on  the  povi;rty 
program.  I  ofTer  an  amendment  which 
would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  suj)er- 
grades  wUhln  the  OEO  establishment. 
That  this  agency  has  been  overburdened 
with  an  Inordinate  number  of  high  i)aid 
olBcials  has  been  spread  on  every  record. 
My  amendment  would  have  reduced  the 
numbt:-  of  supergrades  to  a  respectable 
ratio  of  1  for  each  100  employees. 

By  better  than  2  to  1—257  to  108 — the 
Houst'  approved  my  amendment  to  limit 
the  number  of  supergrades  in  the  OBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  1  for  every 
100  employees.  This  would  mean  at>out 
24  positions  in  GS-16.  GS-17,  and 
GS-18 — with  salaries  ranging  from 
$19  619  to  $25,325. 

Tho  House  conferees  completely  sur- 
rendered on  this  amendment.  They 
agreed  t<^  a  compromise  which  would 
limit  the  OEO  to  53  supergrades  currently 
authorized — 17  more  than  they  now  have 
filled  and  4  positions  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimate.  Instead  of  a 
ratio  of  1  supergrade  for  every  100  em- 
ployees approved  by  the  House,  this  Is  a 
1  to  43  ratio. 

Neither  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  nor  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  voted  for  this 
compromise. 

POVERTY    IS    WHSXE   THI   BIG    MONET    IS 

Mr  Speaker,  the  facts  clearly  dls»:lo6e 
that  the  big  money  l.s  still  In  the  po\erty 
program  A  peru  al  of  the  superg-ade 
sltuaton  \n  other  agencies  Indicates  the 
need  for  my  amendment  and  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  reject  the  conference 
report  and  stand  up  for  our  clearly  an- 
nounced House  position.  Consider  these 
five  facts 

First.  The  House-approved  1  to  100 
ratio  for  supergrades  would  still  be  one  of 
the  most  favorable  In  Government:  even 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  only  1 
supergrade  for  every  150  employees  for 
OSD  and  other  top  level  administration. 
Other  examples  are  N.^SA,  1  to  105.9; 
Department  of  Lab<ir.  1  to  117  2:  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  1  to  148.2;  AID.  1  to 
164.9:  FBI.  I  to  213:  Peace  Corps.  1  to 
216;  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  1  to  396.6. 

Second  Tl-;e  conference  committee 
put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  53  super- 
grade  positions  for  OEO — a  ratio  of  1  to 
43  3  employees.  In  the  whole  Federal 
Oovemment.  only  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comniision — which  must  recruit  among 
the  handful  of  atomic  physicists — would 
have  so  large  a  percentage  of  super- 
grades 

Third.  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers  well 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  pay  these 
53  sup*vsalarie.s-  eni->ugii  to  support  300 
poor  famlTJes  above  the  poverty  level. 

Fourth.  For  an  agency  supposedly 
representing  the  poor.  OEO  is  bloated 
with  high -salaried  functionaries  and 
lavishly-paid    consultants,      They    have 


467  GS-14  and  15  positions  authorized, 
paying  $14,680  to  $22,365;  and  there  are 
211  consultants  on  board  who  receive 
up  to  $100  per  day — 47  of  these  are  full- 
time  consultants  who  average  $60  per 
day  In  fees. 

Fifth.  One  out  of  every  three  OEO 
employees  will  make  $12,510  or  more  this 
year;  one-half  will  be  paid  over  $10,000; 
and  at  least  25  will  get  over  $25,000. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
that  these  facts  disclose  a  scandalous 
leakage  of  funds  Intended  to  help  the 
poor.  This  Is  the  most  persistent  criti- 
cism of  the  poverty  program  and  is  the 
reason  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  supersalari'?d  supergrades  In 
OEO. 


THE  U.S.  POSITION  IN  THE  PAR 
EAST  AND  THE  CHINA  QUESTION— 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  PACIFIC 
ALLIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krkbs  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
F*iNDLEY]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
before  have  the  needs  of  the  Nation  so 
called  for  principled,  clearly  reasoned 
analysis  of  national  problems  and  fresh 
programs  to  meet  them.  This  Is  true 
certainly  In  foreign  affairs  and  the  deter- 
mination of  our  foreign  policy,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  US.  position  in  the 
Far  East.  The  crisis  which  is  upon  us  re- 
quires that  we  first  detennlne  what  the 
facts  '  are,  agree  on  an  overall  policy  ob- 
jective, precisely  define  the  problem,  can- 
vass all  possible  solutions,  with  all  their 
shades  and  variations,  study  the  con- 
sequences that  would  flow  from  each 
solution,  determine  a  final  choice,  com- 
municate to  those  Involved  that  selection 
and  provide  for  its  execution.  Upon  these 
decisions  there  must  necessarily  be  im- 
posed outer  limits  which  restrict  what  we 
can  and  will  do  These  ever-present  lim- 
itations are  five  in  number:  permissibil- 
ity, available  resources,  previous  commit- 
ments, available  time,  and  available  in- 
formation. 

MUST    HKAJI    AI.L    VIEWS    ON    CHtTfA 

Clearly  with  this  understanding  of  our 
decisionmaking  process  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  policy — especially  the  determina- 
tion of  our  China  policy — we  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  all  views.  Bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  policy  has  never  required 
acquiescence  when  one's  conviction^  say 
the  Nation  is  embarking  ur>on  a  wrong 


'  For  a  discussion  of  how  ImportAnt  it  la  to 
base  Asian  policy  upon  a  knorg^ledge  of  all  the 
pertinent  facts,  see  Conflict  In  Lao«  by  Ar- 
thur Dommen  (New  Tork  1965.  chapters  1 
and  2>  An  example  of  misrepresentation  or 
Inaccurate  reporting  of  facta  occurred  In 
Thailand  a  few  years  ago  when  the  govern- 
ment estimated  its  annual  rice  production  by 
estimating  the  population  and  multiplying 
that  number  by  143  (the  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  rice  In  kilograms  In  a  neighbor- 
ing country).  There  was  In  fact  no  statisti- 
cal basis  for  the  figure  produced  See  The 
Politics  of  Foreign  Aid  by  John  Montgomery, 
New  York.  1063.  p.  129.  For  a  similar  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam,  see  South  Viet  Nam:  Nation 
Under  Stress  by  Robert  Sclgllano,  Boston, 
1963,  chapter  9. 


course  of  action.  Of  course,  effective  and 
useful  criticism  of  foreign  policy  requires 
that  it  be  made  public  at  a  time  when 
policy  Is  being  reconsidered  and  new 
alternatives  under  study. 

It  is  then.  In  that  spirit,  that  I  ad- 
dress myself  today  to  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  Far  East  £ind  our  relations 
with  China.  At  a  time  when  our  policies 
in  that  area  are  imdergoing  a  searching 
reexamination  at  the  highest  levels,  as 
Indicated  by  the  recent  Presidential  ad- 
dress on  Asia,  and  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing in  Manila,  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican opposition,  I  offer  an  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  our  position  in  the  Far 
East. 

In  five  wars '  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
the  United  States  has  lost  500.000  men 
Such  a  significant  investment  in  lives 
alone  indicates  our  deep  interest  and 
commitment  in  the  Far  East.  We  were 
an  Asian  power  long  before  we  were  a 
European  power.  In  his  Asian  speech 
the  President  merely  recognized  what  is 
an  accomplished  fact:  we  are  an  Asian 
power  He  did  not  enunciate  a  new 
Asian  or  Johnson  doctrine  at  all.  The 
extent  of  oiu-  historical  Involvement  is 
demonstrated  by  a  detailed  chronology  of 
the  significant  incidents  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  the  Far  East  since  1844.  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.*  It  will  be  appended 
to  my  remarks. 

EXTENT    or    DDR    COMMFrMENT 

Our  present  Involvement  is  substan- 
tial by  ary  standard.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  3.500  troops  in  Laos,  more 
than  30.000  in  Okinawa;  39.000  in  Japan; 
8.000  in  Guam,  and  10,000  in  Formosa. 
Sixty  thousand  sailors  of  the  7th  Fleet 
operate  out  of  Subic  Bay  in  Manila.  In- 
volved are  175  warships.  There  are  325,- 
000  soldiers  In  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  defense  of  Asia 
as  a  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Trea- 
ty Organization  along  with  Australia, 
France.  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  treaty  pledges  the  United  States 
and  the  other  signatories  to  resist  armed 
attack  against  the  "general  area  of 
southeast  Asia  and  the  southwest  Pacif- 
ic" up  to  21  degrees  30  minutes  North 
latitude — a  line  that  excludes  Formosa. 
In  a  separate  protocol  the  signatories  ex- 
tended tlieir  protection  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  and  Laos.  These  na- 
tions were  barred  from  joining  any  mili- 
tary alliance  by  the  Geneva  agreements. 

Second,  the  United  States  Is  pledged 
through  bilateral  treaties  to  the  defense 
of  South  Korea.  Japan,  and  the  Republic 
of  China — Taiwan. 

A  survey  of  current  U.S.  problems  and 
policies  In  the  Far  East  must  begin  with 
attention    to    two    major    facts    which 


-The  wars  are  World  War  I  and  II.  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Philippines  Insurrection. 

'  This  report,  an  annex  to  my  remarks,  was 
prepared  by  Marjorle  Brown,  reference  li- 
brarian for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division.  Her 
attention  to  the  details  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy makes  the  chronology  which  she  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  James  Robinson 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  American  policy  In  the  Par  East. 


eclipse  all  others  in  Importance:  the 
threat  presented  by  Communist  China 
and  the  Inescapable  involvement  of  the 
United  States. 

BASIS  or  CONFLICT  WITH  CHINA 

The  basis  of  our  conflict  with  China  is 
not  difficult  to  ascertain.  On  one  hand 
we  find  that  one-fourth  of  mankind  in 
Cliina  has  spumed  not  only  democracy, 
but  supremacy  of  law.  the  ideals  of  in- 
dividualism, the  multiparty  election 
process,  civil  liberties,  and  the  self  deter- 
mination of  peoples. 

The  political  order  we  enjoy  and  its 
concepts  of  freedom  and  security  through 
due  process  have  been  denied  the  Chinese 
people  by  its  leaders.  This  denial  in- 
volves so  much  of  mankind  that  it 
menaces  our  own  political  order. 

From  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  she 
sees  us  surrounding  her  with  our  Polaris 
submarines  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  one 
side  and  our  armed  presence  in  Thailand 
on  the  other.  An  arc  of  American  mili- 
tary strength  on  land,  sea  and  air  rings 
China  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  Burma 
Frontier. 

Once  nations  find  themselves  in  a  po- 
sition of  mutual  antagonism  each  in- 
terprets all  actions  of  the  other  as  based 
on  bad  motives,  just  as  its  own  act.*;  al- 
ways spring  from  good  ones.  This  has 
several  unfortunate  consequences.  For 
instance.  It  Is  assumed  that  another  na- 
tion's acts  always  have  hostile  motives. 
When  nations  are  heavily  armed  and 
mutually  concerned,  as  are  China  and 
this  country,  this  kind  of  conflict  spiral 
can  lead  to  war  with  breathtaking  speed, 
such  as  occurred  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war. 

A  determined  analysis  prepared  by  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Peace  and 
Revolution  of  thousands  of  .state  papers, 
memoranda  and  diplomatic  instructions 
produced  in  the  weeks  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Archduke  Ferdinand  at 
Sarajevo  revealed  that  the  leaders  of 
each  of  the  great  powers  saw  them- 
selves— at  least  on  paper — as  offering 
friendship,  but  receiving  hostility.  That 
is,  each  selectively  emphasized  the  other's 
hostile  gestures  and  discounted  their 
friendly  ones.  Judgments  were  in  effect 
shaped  by  expectation.  Tlii.s  unfortu- 
nately remains  the  case  today. 

In  1955.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In 
addressing  the  American  Legion  said: 

The  present  tensions  with  their  threat  of 
national  annihilation  are  kept  alive  by  two 
great  Illusions.  The  one.  a  complete  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  world  that  the 
capitalist  countries  are  preparing  to  attack 
It;  that  sooner  or  later  we  Intend  to  strike. 
And  the  other,  a  complete  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  capitalist  countries  that  the  Soviets 
are  preparing  to  attack  us;  that  sooner  or 
later,  they  Intend  to  strike. 

Both  are  wrong.  Each  side,  so  far  as  the 
masses  are  concerned.  Is  equally  desirous  of 
peace.  For  either  side,  war  with  the  other 
would  mean  nothing  but  dis.ister. 

Both  equally  dread  It.  But  the  constant 
acceleration  of  preparation  may  well,  without 
specific  Intent,  ultimately  produce  a  spon- 
taneotis  combustion. 

Although  the  general  was  speaking  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
his  statement  can  be  applied  to  the  re- 
lationship between  this  country  and  Red 
China.    Steps  In  the  last  10  years  appear 


to  have  lessened  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S  S.R.  The 
spirit  of  Camp  David,  the  "hot  line"  and 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  are  often 
cited,  but  these  same  steps  have  caused 
uneasiness  among  our  allies  and  at 
times — especially  during  the  Berlin 
crisis,  the  U-2  Incident,  and  the  Cuban 
confrontation — the  world  seemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  war,  regardless  of  how 
much  tension  may  have  previously 
lessened. 

Since  the  United  States  and  China  ap- 
pear implacably  hostile,  an  apparently 
friendly  gesture  by  one  tends  to  l>e  seen 
either  as  evidence  of  weakness  or  as  an 
effort  to  create  dissension  within  the 
other's  ranks.  The  record  indicates  that 
on  a  few  occasions  there  have  been  ges- 
tures that  appeared  to  be  friendly.  In 
1954.  as  a  result  of  negotiations,  the 
Chinese  imilaterally  released  a  number 
of  American  prisoners.  In  1956  they 
were  willing  to  release  four  other  pris- 
oners if  we  would  permit  an  exchantre  of 
journalists.  We  declined,  but  later  were 
willing  to  exchange  journalists.  By  then 
China  was  not  willing  to  release  the  pris- 
oners. As  a  result  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference in  the  mid-50's  we  have  estab- 
lished bimonthly  diplomatic  contact  in 
Warsaw.*  These  are  meetings  at  the 
.ambassadorial  level  which  Ixith  sides 
seem  anxious  to  continue.  Indeed  it  has 
been  said  we  have  better  contact  with  the 
Peking  regime  than  with  any  other  Com- 
munist government. 

ENrORCED    COOPERATION    MAY    RFDUCE 
ANTAGONISMS 

Enforced  cooperation  may  well  result 
in  reducing  these  antagonisms.'  This 
was  evident  at  the  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence when  it  was  apparent  that  all  the 
major  powers  did  not  want  to  prolong 
the  Indochina  war.  As  a  result  of  this 
enforced  cooperation  in  which  each  side 
gave  something  it  had  demanded,  ten- 
sions— in  some  respects — were  reduced. 
Some  gave  more  than  others,  while 
others  received  nothing:  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  persuaded  the  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnam  to  give  up  their  gahis 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  in  return  for 
which  the  Chinese  and  the  Viet  Mlnh 
received  nothing  substantial  that  they 
did  not  already  have — except  the  promise 
of  elections  to  unify  Vietnam.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  gained  a 
promise  by  Mendes  France  for  France  to 
forgo  participation  in  the  European  De- 
fense Commimlty.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  gave  up  nothing  and  in  return 
received  two  benefits,  first,  French  re- 
fusal to  participate  In  the  EDC "  and 
second,  a  halt — temporarily  at  least — of 
Chinese  expansion  in  southeast  Asia. 


*  For  a  discussion  of  these  meetings,  see 
"When  the  U.S.  negotiates  with  Pelplng— In 
Warsaw"  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  July  4. 
1966,  p.  44. 

"  See  Psychological  Aspects  of  International 
Relations,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Mav  25. 
1966. 

•For  a  discussion  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
attempts  to  assist  France  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference negotiations  concerning  Indo  China 
In  return  for  concessions  on  EDC.  see  Philip 
Williams'  volume.  Crisis  and  Compromise,  p. 
49  et.  seq. 


In  other  respects,  we  have  tried  to  en- 
force cooperation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
antagonism  by  securing  International  co- 
operation in  the  Antarctic,  international 
control  of  space  and  international  efforts 
to  develop  the  Mekong  River.  But  none 
of  these  steps  includes  China. 

Without  sacrificing  political  principles, 
each  side  could  undertake  certain  steps 
which  would  reduce  tensions  and  demon- 
strate a  wilhngness  to  improve  tensions. 
The  release  of  five  American  prisoners 
including  my  constituent,  Capt.  Philip 
Smith  of  Roodhouse,  111.,  would  be  a 
significant  step  for  the  Chinese  to  under- 
take to  improve  relations  with  this 
country. 

NECESSITY     FOR    BETTER    COMMUNICATIONS 

For  our  part  we  must  make  the  neces- 
sary psychological  adjustments  to  the 
reality  of  China;  that  we  must  live  in  the 
same  world  with  her. 

Red  China  today  has  a  backstreet  com- 
plex which  arises  from  being  treated  a>s 
the  outlaw  that  she  is.  This  may  partly 
result  from  her  own  primitive  view  of  the 
outside  world.  Is  the  best  treatment 
total  indefinite  isolation — cut  off  from 
first-hand  information  and  ideas  about 
the  United  States?  The  question  should 
be  answered  in  terms  of  our  own  national 
interest,  and  a  persuasive  argument  can 
be  made  for  better  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  At  the  very 
least  we  should  express  this  as  a  desirable 
objective  and  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  we  would  welcome  exchange  of 
journalists,  businessmen,  educators  and 
tourists. 

In  this  type  of  situation,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  information  and  reasoning 
as  the  basis  of  policy.  But  since  1949 
we  have  isolated  our  thinking  and  our 
actions  from  facing  up  to  the  Chinese 
problem. 

A  recent  study  undertaken  for  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  revealed 
that  one  fourth  of  those  polled  in  a  na- 
tional representative  samphng  were  not 
even  aware  that  mainland  China  is  now 
i-uled  by  a  Communist  government.' 

Since  1949  the  United  States  has  made 
two  assumptions  regarding  China  which 
are  open  to  question.  First,  we  are  con- 
tinually being  told  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  is  on  the  verge  of  a  com- 
plete breakdown.  Armed  revolution 
against  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  imminent.  Actually,  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  suijstantial.  No  one 
can  be  sure  of  the  precise  situation  in 
China,  but  we  would  be  foolhardy  to  base 
policies  on  the  assumption  of  w-eakness. 
U.S.  policy  toward  China  must  wisely  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  China  is 
strong.  China  does  have  weaknesses, 
serious  ones,  and  these  should  he  recog- 
nized, but  China's  strengths  must  also  be 
considered.  The  second  mistake  we 
make  is  our  underestimation  of  the  role 
of  ideology  in  Chinese  Communist  affairs. 
Because  the  American  political  tradition 
assumes  that  values  are  automatically 
defined,  we  tend  to  belittle  the  role  of 
political  doctrine  or  Ideology  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  other  societies.    Our  failure 


'  'The  American  People  and  China"  by  A.  T. 
Steele,  New  York,  1966.  see  page  253. 
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to  appreciate  the  role  of  ideology '  in 
China  was  the  principal  factor  in  our 
undert'stimatlon  of  the  true  intentions 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  In  the 
crucial  days  of  World  War  II.  according 
to  Taiig  Tsou  ui  his  scholarly  work, 
"America  s  Failure  in  China  "  ' 

Intellectual  recognition  '■"  of  China's 
existei.ce.  however,  as  John  Fairbanks 
has  pc'ated  out  in  his  classic  study  "The 
United  States  and  China"  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  diplomatic  recognition." 
which  IS  a  matter  of  expediency,  some- 
thing to  bargain  over. 

Under  present  conditions  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  greater  foreign  policy  defeat 
for  this  country  to  have  China  seated  in 
the  United  Nations  than  to  exchange 
ambassadors.  It  takes  considerable 
coura^'e  to  try  to  make  contact  with  a 
distrusted  adversary,  because  this  ex- 
poses one  to  dangers  not  only  from  him 
but  from  ones  own  side  as  well.  The 
peacemaker  Is  often  tranipied  on.  His 
own  gruup  is  apt  to  accase  him  of  dls- 


<  For  a  diacuMtoa  of  the  role  ot  Ideology 

In  the  Soviet  government,  see  "Soviet  Power 
and  Policy"  by  Huszar  and  Aasoclat^s  iNew 
York.  1955).  chapter  7  For  a  similar  dls- 
cusalon  regarding  Communist  China,  see 
"America's  Failure  In  China  1941-50"  by  T&ng 
Tsou    (ChlcAgo.    1963)    chapter   8 

•  The  prevailing  Interpretation  of  American 
political  values  being  Inherent  and  thus  ao- 
sumed  has  been  challenged  by  Implication 
in  Harry  Jaffa's  study  of  the  Lincoln -Douglas 
Debate.  "Crisis  of  the  House  Divided  "  Jaffa 
argues  'hat  basic  disagreement  over  political 
values,  principles,  and  philosophies  were  not 
only  Involved  In  the  Issues  leading  to  the 
Civil  War.  but  also  clearly  expounded  by 
Uncoln  and  Douglas  in  their  deoates.  Jaffa 
thus  argues  that  the  Interpretation  of  Ameri- 
can history  which  holds  that  there  Is  a  ba/lc 
and  automatic  agreement  on  values  upon 
which  p'licy  18  predicated  Is  an  Incorrect 
lnterpr>",i.Uon.  For  a  different  view  In  the 
modern  if  tUng  In  another  series  of  "great  de- 
bates" see  opening  statement  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  the  flrst  "debate"  between 
the  two  candidates  for  Preeldent  In  1960: 
"The  Joint  Ap>pearance6  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
NUon."   W.ijhlngton.    1961.   p.  73. 

'•Aminijj  the  better  worlcs  on  China  today 
are  a  series  of  books  by  Doak  Bamett  Includ- 
ing Chln.i  on  the  Eve  of  Communist  Take- 
over, and  Communist  China  and  Asia  "The 
United  Slrttes  and  China"  by  John  Fairbanks 
is  a  classic  In  Its  Qeld.  exploring  the  Chlne«« 
society  and  pojltlc.il  traditions  The  book 
studies  the  linka  between  the  present  Com- 
munist rei?lme  <vnd  the  traditions  of  China's 
history.  "The  tJnlted  States  and  China  lii 
World  Affairs"  Is  an  eleven  book  series  pub- 
ilabed  by  McOraw-Hlll  for  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  Only  three  of  the  eleven 
books  are  In  print  so  far:  "The  American 
People  and  China"  by  A  T  Steele.  "Policies 
Toward  rhln.a.  Views  from  Six  Continents." 
edited  by  h  M  Hal  pern  and  "•Communist 
China's  Economic  Orowth  and  Foreign 
Trade."  General  studies  on  the  Far  East  In- 
clude Qrlswolds.  "The  Far  Faslem  Policy  of 
the  trmted  States."  Plfleld's  "Southeast  Asia 
In  United  States  Policy."  and  the  "Par  East  In 
the  Modern  World"'  by  Michael  and  Taylor 

"  For  an  argument  favoring  diplomatic 
recognltlrin  see  "Recognition  of  Communist 
China"  by  Robert  Newman  (NewTork.  1061). 
For  a  well  reasoned  opposing  view,  see  state- 
ment by  Senator  THarsTON  Mo«ton.  a  former 
.A-isslgtant  Secretary  of  State,  on  Communist 
China  delivered  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky,  on  April  18.  1966 


loyalty,  while  the  opponent  may  try  to 
take  advantage  of  his  good  will  to  dupe 
him.  The  problem  of  establishing  com- 
munication with  Chma  Involves  risk,  of 
course,  but  It  also  presents  opportunity. 
It  is  much  easier  to  increase  tensions 
than  to  stop,  reverse,  or  back  down.  So 
we  must  be  careful  In  taking  steps  that 
provoke  tensions,  weighing  the  conse- 
quences, because  11  is  not  always  easy  to 
adjust  to  new  realities. 

The  Senate  llepubllcan  Campaign 
Committee  has  cited  Instances  In  which 
the  United  States  bungled  peace  efforts. 
In  addition  In  1965  when  the  Viet  Minh 
and  Chinese  were  apparently  fearful  of 
our  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  tlie  con- 
flict and  were  extending  peace  feelers. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  had  no  intention  of  using 
nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam  It  was.  he 
said,  "not  conceivable"  that  these  weap- 
ons would  be  used  Immediately,  the  of- 
fers and  feelers  for  peace  were  with- 
drawn. The  enemy  was  sasured  It  need 
not  fear  for  their  Infant  nuclear  capacity 
of  their  Industrial  plants.  Contrast  this 
with  President  Eisenhowers  policy  which 
halted  the  Korean  war  He  warned  the 
enemy  of  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  a  war  which  would 
observe  no  sanctuaries  Shortly  there- 
after, peace  negotiations  began  In  ear- 
nest, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  aggression  was  ended. 

CHINA'S    POUCT 

In  our  relations  with  Communist  China 
we  must  recognize  that  the  Communists 
are  under  no  ideological  compulsion  to 
accomplish  their  purposes  in  a  hurry. 
They  are  dealing  In  Ideological  concepts 
basic  In  a  long-term  effort,  and  they  can 
afford  to  be  patient.  Their  policy  is 
based  upon  boisterous  comments  and 
verbal  assaults  against  the  "paper  tlser" 
United  States,  but  their  actions  are  ex- 
tremely conservative  and  are  predicated 
upon  traditional  Chinese  circumspection, 
flexibility,  and  caution.  They  have  no 
compunction  about  retreating  in  the  face 
of  superior  force — Quemoy.  India — and 
not  being  under  the  compulsion  of  a 
timetable,  they  do  not  get  panicky  under 
the  necessity  of  such  a  retreat.  If  they 
find  unassailable  barriers  In  their  path. 
they  accept  them  philosophically  and  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  themselves  to 
them  and  look  elsewhere  for  softness,  but 
they  are  always  looking,  applying  pres- 
sure toward  their  goal 

In  the  face  of  China's  challenge  In 
Asia,  what  broad  policy  .should  the  United 
States  adopt  In  dealing  with  China? 
What  goals  should  we  legitimately  pur- 
sue? What  strategy  should  we  follow: 
phesksis  to  SAsr  china  policiss  tpon 
It  Is  indispensable  to  state  clearly  the 
fundamental  premises  which  should 
underlie  any  American  policy  toward 
China  Upon  what  basis  must  our  policy 
be  predicated? 

First.  The  Chinese  Oovemment  regime 
now  exercises  efTectlve.  ruthless  control 
over  the  mainland  of  China.  Not  for 
hundreds  of  years  has  any  government 
exercised  the  efTectlve  centralization  of 
authority  that  the  Communists  have 
achieved  In  17  short  years. 


Second.  The  regime  Is  rapidly  building 
up  its  economic  and  military  strength. 
China's  recent  rate  of  economic  growth 
Is  twice  that  of  India  and  may  yet  build 
a  base  of  heavy  Industrj-  overshadowing 
that  of  Japan." 

Third.  It  will  continue  its  attempt  to 
achieve  great  power  status  and  will  work 
persistently  to  promote  the  spread  of 
communism. 

How  can  we  meet  this?  We  assun  p 
that  the  primary  motive  behind  Chine. , 
policy  toward  the  United  States  Is  ag- 
gression and  that  they  are  kept  from  it 
only  by  their  fear  of  our  military  power. 
.\nother  possibility  "  which  is  occasion- 
ally argued  is  that  their  primary  motiva- 
tion may  actually  be  fear  of  us — and  that 
they  act  aggressively  because  of  this  fear 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Chlnesi 
fear  we  will  attempt  to  seize  the  maii. 
land  from  them.  Following  our  treat-,- 
with  Formosa  In  1955.  the  Chinese  Prime 
Minister  Chou  En-lal  said  our  action  wa.s 
a  "grave,  warlike  provocation."  How- 
ever, in  fact,  our  treaty  with  Formc^a 
was  to  protect  it  against  announced  ef- 
forts by  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
"liberate"  Formosa  from  the  National- 
ists. China  Is  probably  too  weak  at  th> 
present  time  to  back  up  her  aggressi\. 
vocal  policies  with  military  action.  He: 
naval  power  is  weak.  Her  geographic 
position  is  a  great  weakness  In  many  re- 
spects, even  if  It  Is  a  strength  In  othcr.^ 
Clearly  China  does  not  now  have  a  nu- 
clear delivery  system  and  her  transporta- 
tion and  communication  systems  are 
inadequate. 

OPEN      DOOa      POUCT      PAILS     TRBO-DGB     NONIN- 
VOLVTMENT TWO  CHINAS  EM1XCE 

The  Chinese  have  vaUd  reason  to  ques- 
tion whether  we  will  always  Implement 
.^ian  pohcles.  Our  traditional  Chine,  t 
policy  was  based  upon  two  concepts 
first,  equality  of  economic  opportunit; 
for  the  Chine.se  markets,  and  second,  a 
preservation  of  Chinese  admlnlstrativr 
and  political  integrity.  As  Tang  Tsou 
has  said: 

American    Interest    in    the    Par    East  . 
lay  in  general  stability,  not  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  special  privileges  In  terms  of  powe.' 
and  territorial  gains. 

But  the  United  States  made  no  at- 
tempt to  enforce  this  policy  by  the  ap- 
plication of  national  power.  We  sought 
Its  acceptance  primarily  by  diplomatic 
maneuvers  that  depended  upon  the  good 
Intentions  of  others  who  were  more  in- 
terested than  were  we  in  breaking  up 
China.  On  every  Important  occasion  up 
to  1941  the  United  States  gave  llpservice 
to  the  principles  but  stopped  short  of 
using  the  necessary  means  to  Implement 
them.  The  United  States  was  reluctant 
either  to  promote  these  principles  or  to 
relinquish  them.  This  gulf  between  our 
talk  and  deeds  was  not  lost  upon  t!ie 
emerging  leaders  of  China.    Dr  Sun  Yat- 


"  For  a  description  of  the  CThlna  economy 
and  the  unreliability  of  offlclal  statistics  see 
Yuan-Ll  Wu.  "The  Economy  of  Communist 
China"  (New  York.  1965).  especially  chapter 
5. 

'*For  a  statement  of  this  position  .-^ee 
"Southeast  Asia:  Dominoes  or  Geographic 
Reality"  by  Rhoads  Murphey.  Center  for 
Chinese  Studies,  University  of  liuchlgan.  1865 


sen  In  the  1920's  turned  from  the  United 
States  as  a  model  for  his  Chinese  revo- 
lution and  looked  instead  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  all  too  willing  to  assist. 
The  results  were  thus  inevitable.  After 
a  half  a  century  the  open  door  policy 
ended  in  1950  with  a  confrontation  be- 
tween a  bamboo  curtain  un  one  side  and 
a  total  trade  embargo  on  the  other.  The 
ancient  principles  of  preserving  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
terminated  In  the  reahty  of  two  Chinas. 
Traditional  sympathy  for  the  underdog 
of  the  Far  East  has  been  superseded  by 
a  fear  of  the  awakened  giant  of  Asia. 
Pride  in  America's  moral  leadership  in 
China  has  been  replaced  by  apprehen- 
sion about  Chinese  ideological  influence 
In  Asia.  Political  and  propaganda  war- 
fare have  replaced  missionary  and  phil- 
.mthropic  activities.  Neighborly  dia- 
log has  been  supplanted  by  mutual 
denunciation.  Historic  friendship  has 
been  consummated  in  reciprocal  hostil- 
ity. On  the  horizon  looms  an  ever-pres- 
ent chance  of  war.  One  could  hardly 
.Ind.  wrote  Tang  Tsou,  a  more  sobering 
example  of  the  tragic  results  produced 
by  a  policy  of  good  intentions  and  high 
ideals  which  lacked  the  support  of  mili- 
tary and  political  power  equal  to  noble 
endeavors.  Such  was  America's  failure 
in  China." 


•'For  a  discussion  of  our  policy  tow^irds 
China  see  United  States  Relations  with  China. 
Depftnment  of  State.  1949.  For  an  anti-Tru- 
man Administration  study,  see  "The  China 
6tor>-"  by  Freda  Utley  (ChJc&go.  1951)  and 
How  the  Par  East  Was  Lost"  by  Anthony  Ku- 
bek  (Chicago.  1963).  For  a  balanced  study 
see  "America's  Failure  In  China"  by  Tang 
Tsou  (Chicago,  1961 ) .  Tang  Tsou  argues  that 
the  collapse  of  American  foreign  policy 
•oward  China  was  caused  by  a  set  of  assump- 
tions, attitudes,  and  traditions  shared  by  a 
arge  number  of  leaders  In  the  United  States. 
These  particularly  American  approaches, 
.hrewdly  exploited  by  Communist  [xjUcies 
and  propaganda,  according  to  Tang  Tsou,  led 
•0  the  adoption  of  unrealistic  policies.  Thev 
l.vi  played  a  part  In  the  faulty  execution 
'  Inherently  unpromising  policies  which 
'-orther  magnified  the  con.'sequences  of  fail- 
ure Kubek.  looking  at  the  same  material 
^  T.ing  Tsou  saw  a  conspiracy  in  which 
'hm.i  was  sacrificed  to  appense'  the  Soviet 
Union.  Another  view,  somewhere  In  be- 
tween, is  the  one  held  by  John  P  Kennedy. 
•»ho  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
alves.  told  a  Salem,  Ma-ssachusetts  audience 
.1  January  30,  1949: 

"Our  relationship  with  China  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  has  been  a 
tragic  one.  and  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
'.ance  that  we  seek  out  and  spotlight  those 
who  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  our 
present  predicament  .  . . 

"It  was  clearly  enimclated  (on  November 
26,  1941)  that  the  Independence  of  China 
Md  the  stability  of  the  National  Govern- 
nient  was  the  fundamental  object  of  our  Far 
Eastern  policy.  That  this  and  other  state- 
ments of  our  policies  In  the  Par  East  led  di- 
rectly to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  is  well 
tnown. 

"During  the  (poet  war)  period  began  the 
great  split  In  the  nUnds  of  our  diplomats 
over  whether  to  support  the  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  or  force  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
a*  he  price  of  our  assistance  to  bring  Chi- 
nese Communists  Into  his  government  and 
■  ^  form  a  coalition  .  .  . 

Our  policy  In  China  has  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind The  continued  Insistence  that  aid 
would  not  be  forthcoming  unless  a  coalition 


REALITY.  NOT  EMOTION,  MTTST  DETERMINE  POLICY 

We  carmot  approach  rationally  the 
problems  of  our  position  in  the  Far  East 
by  emotion.  The  realities  of  interna- 
tional politics  are  not  met  by  creating 
a  bogey  out  of  communism  and  endo-A- 
ing  it  with  assumed  properties  and 
powers  that  tend  to  obscure  its  true  na- 
ture and  render  us  InefTective  in  dealing 
with  it.  We  should  be  competing  with 
the  threat  of  the  real  things,  intelli- 
gently. We  must  recognize  its  militarj' 
and  economic  weakness  as  well  as 
strengths.  Slogans  and  concepts  such  as 
"domino  theory"  and  the  necessity  to  de- 
feat wars  of  national  liberation  do  not 
adequately  meet  the  problem. 

CONTAINMENT    OF    CHINA    MAY    LEAD    TO    INTER- 
NAL   LIBERALIZATION 

We  must  recognize  that  we  have  the 
power  to  increase  greatly  the  strains  un- 
der which  Communist  policy  must  oper- 
ate, to  force  upon  the  Chinese  a  far 
greater  degree  of  moderation  and  cir- 
cumspection than  they  have  previously 
had  to  observe  and  In  this  way  to  pro- 
mote tendencies,  essentially  national- 
istic ones,  which  must  eventually  find 
their  outlet  In  either  the  breakup  or 
gradual  mellowing  of  Communist  power. 
Within  any  authoritarian  society  there 
are  certain  stresses  and  strains  which 
give  rise  to  frustrations  which  can  be  re- 
lieved only  by  being  channeled  into  an 
aggressive  and  expansionist  foreign 
policy.  When  expansion  Is  prevented, 
internal  tensions  are  aggravated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  either  destroy  the  Commu- 
nist system  or  force  its  leaders  to  placate 
the  domestic  dissatisfaction.  Either 
way  leaders  will  eventually  be  compelled 
to  moderate  their  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

That  internal  tensions  exist  in  Com- 
munist China  Is  clearly  evident.  They 
came  to  the  surface  in  the  wilting  of  the 
"hundred  flowers"  reform,  the  .stumbling 
great  leap  forward  with  Its  attempts  to 
substitute  labor  for  capital,  and  the  re- 
cent Incidents  behind  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain. The  Communists  have  good  rea- 
son for  frustration.  China's  industry  is 
still  In  Its  infancy,  and  its  agriculture 
Is  IneflBcient  and  heavily  dependent  upon 
human  labor.  There  has  been  no 
flowering  of  cultural  creativity.  The 
chief  products  of  the  great  effort  ex- 
pended on  science  and  technology  have 
been  the  explosions  of  primitive  nuclear 
weapons,  the  use  of  which  would  be 
suicidal.  If  Chairman  Mao  wants  to 
remain  In  power — as  he  obviously  does — 
he  is  going  to  plan  to  undertake  Inter- 
nal reforms. 

CHINA  PLANS  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SXTB- 
VERSION NOT  DIKECT  MILITART  INTERVEN- 
TION 

If  the  U.S.  policies  can  successfully 
counterbalance  the  growth  of  Pekin.g's 
power  and  prestige,  and  if  the  general 
balance  of  world  power  does  not  shift 


government  with  the  Communist  was  formed. 
was  a  crippling  blow  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. So  concerned  were  our  diplomats 
and  their  advisors,  the  Lattlmores  and  the 
Fairbanks,  -with  the  Imperfections  of  the 
diplomatic  system  In  China  after  20  years  of 
war,  and  the  tales  of  corruption  in  high 
places,  that  they  lost  sight  of  our  tremendous 
stake  in  a  non-Communist  China." 


disastrously  In  favor  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  then  we  can  expect  Communist 
tactics  to  take  subversive  political  and 
economic  rather  than  military  forms  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead 

However,  wars  need  not  necessarily 
receive  their  impetus  in  areas  of  eco- 
riomic  deprivation.  While  it  is  true  that 
economic  depression  in  Germany 
brought  to  power  the  Nationalist  Social- 
ist Party — Nazi — their  war  alms  were 
Inspired  by  psychological  impulses,  not 
economic  necessities.  The  same  situa- 
tion occurred  in  Italy.  Japan,  the  third 
Axis  power,  was  the  strongest  nation, 
economically  and  socially,  in  Asia.  Her 
attempts  to  Impose  a  "greater  east  Asia 
solidarity"  upon  the  Pacific  were  moti- 
vated principally  by  territorial  ambi- 
tions and  a  sense  of  "manifest  destiny" 
and  not  by  economic  requirements. 

REVOLU-nONS    AND    THEIR    CAUSES 

This  Is  not  always  the  case  with  revolu- 
tions. Revolutions  are  inspired  by  a 
combination  of  factors.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  economic  deprivation.  Na- 
tionalism itself  may  spark  a  revolution, 
even  where  the  economy  is  fairly  well 
advanced.  Commuiusm.  however,  seems 
to  have  its  greatest  appeal  where  social 
and  economic  llLs  are  aggravated.  It 
appeals  to  those  who  have  known  war 
and  ask  nothing  b'jt  peace,  to  the  gullible, 
the  impressionable,  the  envious,  those 
who  have  nothing,  those  who  have  lost 
everything  and  those  against  the  existing 
order. 

But  because  of  her  own  revolutionary 
experiences,  instead  of  attempting  overt 
military  expansionism,  Peking  seems 
more  likely  to  promote  revolutionary 
subversion,  as  it  did  in  Zanzibar.-'  Lin 
Piao  has  stated  that  revolutions  cannot 
be  imported  by  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, but  spring  from  within  as  a  result 
of  internal  conditions.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  Chinese  efforts  to  aid  the  forma- 
tion of  these  conditions.  The  heavy  hand 
of  China  was  detected  In  Zanzibar,  Laos, 
Algeria,  and  Vietnam.  China  is  aware 
that  wars  of  national  liberation  flourish 
best  where  local  conditions  are  volatile. 
Thus  the  United  States  can  be  most  ef- 
fective against  Cliinas  aims  by  a  policy 
which  will  frustrate  the  conditions  In 
which  revolutions  flourish. 

We  can,  however,  expect  that  China 
will  seek  to  insure  that  states  which 
border  on  it  are  if  p>ossible  friendly  and 
are  at  least  not  actively  hostile. 

UNITED   STATES   CANNOT   POLICE   THI   WORLD 

ALONE 

To  maintain  this  policy  we  must 
strengthen  our  relations  with  our  allies 
so  that  a  united  front  can  be  maintained. 
Joint  cooperation  and  negotiation  Is  re- 
quired. We  cannot  police  the  world  alone 
and  should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  No  one 
should  presume  that  the  United  States 
can  produce  or  even  sustain  a  particular 
form  of  government,  but  It  can  in  joint 
effort  strongly  support  the  elements  ca- 
pable of  contributing  to  more  stable  and 


"  For  a  review  of  the  Influence  of  China  in 
the  Zanzibar  coup  see  the  Washington  Star. 
August  30,  1964.  New  York  'Hmes  June  20. 
1964.  February  21,  1965,  June  10.  1965  and 
June  15.  1964  and  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, Jtme  12.  1965. 
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democratic  nation  states.  We  cannot 
Impose  upon  the  Far  East  a  "Pax  Ame-i- 
cana.  ■  We  are  an  Asian  power,  but  not 
an  Asian  people.  Our  every  step  a.^d 
move  Is  subject  to  suspicion  because  we 
are  the  outsider  and  predominantly 
white  We  must  not  let  the  situation  Jn 
Asia  develop  into  white  against  oriental 
or  Ea.st  atrainst  West  because  If  we  c.o. 
then  our  efforts  are  doomed  to  deep  dllfl- 
culty  from  the  beginning. 

oxm  iTTOBTs  arrsT  Kjicoiiuaz  nattvx 

NATION  UBM 

We  can  be  most  effective  in  countering 
the  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  by  making  our  efforts  support  the 
natural  nationalistic  aspiration  of  the 
peoples  of  East  and  South  Asia.  And 
communism,  of  course,  would  deny  these 
aspirations  To  avoid  the  posture  of 
interference  the  U  S.  role  must  be 
part — and  only  a  part — of  a  team  effo-t 
In  cooperation  with  other  Asian  powers 
We  can  accomplish  this  by  treating  thei« 
countries  as  partners,  as  our  allies,  fcy 
helping  to  develop  their  economic  sys- 
tems, by  insisting  they  take  importar  t 
roles  in  strategy  discussions  Policy  d(  - 
velopmont  concerning  all  vital  problems 
In  the  Par  East  must  be  undertaken 
jointly  This  would  be  accomplished 
through  an  alliance  framework  In  whicn 
the  retrions  leaders  could  Jointly  develop 
programs  of  mutual  defense,  economic 
development,  trade,  and  the  training  of 
political  and  administrative  personnel. 

MfST    CONVINCE    ASH    THAT    COMMUNISM 
SlTBVnTS    NATIONALISM 

We  miist  seek  to  Identify  our.'selves 
with  the  nationalistic  movements  in  Asia 
and  convince  the  leaders  that  our  pres- 
ence and  assistance  protects  their  na- 
tionalism against  Its  greatest  threat- - 
Communist  subversion. 

In  joint  cooperation  with  others,  we 
must  convince  the  uncommitted  people 
of  the  Far  East  that  while  communlsta 
refers  to  itself  as  a  peaceful  movement, 
It  Is  in  reality  a  dividing  force.  While 
some  think  of  It  as  peace.  It  Is  really  a 
mockery  of  peace  Some  caJl  It  defen- 
sive, but  others  In  Tibet,  Hungary,  and 
Korea  icnow  it  as  aggressive  Some  se<' 
It  as  something  to  welcome,  but  thou- 
sands fire  It  each  week  Some  call  It  the 
"wave  of  the  future"  but  others  like  Col. 
Oleg  Penkovsky  know  it  to  be  a  plot.  To 
some  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  normal 
way  of  life,  while  others  know  It  Is  a 
system  where  every  man  Ls  watched 
cloeely  Some  favor  It  as  a  better  life, 
but  millions  know  It  as  the  end  of  life! 
In  short,  communism  would  deny  to  the 
people  of  Asia  their  nationalism,  their 
ancient  philosophies  and  religions,  their 
whole  cultural  heritage 

STABLE  PrMOCRATIC  COVXRNMBNTS  MTS  WO«K- 
ABLE  FV'SOMJXS  DZTKAT  RrVOHmONABT  StTB- 
VHWION 

Communism  has  .'jpread  In  Asia  partly 
becau.^  it  has  been  able  to  feed  on  socio- 
economic distre.ss  and  political  inepti- 
tude or  oppression — and  because  the 
stabilizlnK'  influence  in  that  area  of 
Europe-directed  empires  has  disappeared 
since  World  War  n.  Where  these  ele- 
ments have  been  lacking,  communism 


has  notably  failed  to  establish  or  main- 
tain  Itself.     In   those   situations   where 
communism  had  gained  a  foothold,  as 
for  example  the  postwar  success  of  the 
Hukbalahaps  In  the  Philippines,  the  ad- 
vent to  power  under  a  charismatic  leader 
of  a  reformist  government  which  made  a 
significant  Impact  on  economic  and  po- 
litical as  well  as  military  problems  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  revolution- 
aries and  destroyed  their  foothold.     In 
Malaya,  a  relatively  prosperous  and  re- 
sponsibly administered  state,  the  deter- 
mined effort  at  Communist  subversion 
with  Chinese  support  won  few  adherents 
and  was  completely  eliminated. 
srrtJATioN  IN  virrNAM  " 
The  Circumstances  were  unfortunately 
different  in  Vietnam  where  social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  reform  were  not  the 
order  of  the  day.     The  two  wars  which 
are  raging  in  Vietnam  today  are  typical 
of  those  in  any  country  where  commu- 
nism Is  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold.     One 
Is  the  war  to  defeat  the  Communist  in- 
surgents, in  this  case  the  Vlctcoiig.  In  the 
countr>-slde  and  in  the  villages;  the  other 
is  the  war  to  win  the  people  so  that  they 
can  create  a  viable  political,  social,  and 
economic   order.     In   Its   total   context, 
the  wars  which  were  waged  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Malaysia  and  are  being  waged 
today  In  Vietnam  and  perhaps  tomorrow 
In  Thailand  cannot  and  will  not  be  won 
merely  by  dropping  bombs. 

In  the  final  analysis  to  win  this  war — 
and  prevent  others— a  nation  must  bo 
rebuilt  out  of  the  chaos,  confusion,  and 
corruption  left  In  the  wake  of  25  years 
of  continuous  strife  and  conflict  which 
resulted  from  the  power  vacuum  left  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  To 
succeed  we  must  be  as  skillful  and  in- 
genious with  the  tools  of  nation  building 
as  our  fighting  men  are  ingenious  with 
the  weapxjns  of  battle.  No  matter  how 
great  our  military  victories,  the  war  will 
surely  be  lost  If  our  civilian  personnel  fail 
In  their  efforts  in  education,  health,  and 
economic  programs. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  making 
there  the  dramatic  progress  we  should. 
Despite  the  elaborate  public  relations 
campaign  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  serious  economic  problems 
remam.  The  shortcomings  of  our  eco- 
nomic programs  in  Vietnam  were  high- 
lighted by  Senator  Robert  Griftin  in 
his  first  address  to  the  Senate  on  June 
23.  1966.  As  long  as  the  conditions 
which  Senator  Griitin  referret;  to  per- 
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'•  Por  a  critical  review  of  the  Diem  regime. 
see  "How  the  United  Statea  Became  Involved 
In  Viet  Nam"  by  Robert  Scheer  (Center  for 
the  Study  oX  Democratic  Institutions.  1966 » 
and  "The  Two  Viet  Nama"  by  Bernard  Pall 
f revised  edition.  New  York.  1966).  Por  an 
analysis  friendly  to  President  EMem,  see  Aid 
to  Viet  Nam.  An  American  Success  Story 
published  by  the  American  Prlenda  of  Viet 
Nam,  New  York.  1959  See  also  "Problem* 
of  Freedom"  (East  Lansing.  1961).  edited 
by  Wesley  Ptshel.  For  a  balanced  appraisal, 
see  John  Montgomery's  The  Politics  of  For- 
eign Aid.  American  Esp«rlence  In  Southeast 
Asia.  New  York.  1863.  and  South  Viet  Nam: 
Nation    CTnder    SircM    by    BobMt   SclgUano 

(Boston.  laeaj. 


slst.  we  are  a  long  way  from  achieving 
a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict." 

If  the  United  States  can  meaningfully 
convey  to  its  allies  In  Asia  the  conse- 
quences If  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  from  Asia,  this  message  might 
motivate  them  to  Join  in  our  efforts 
Japan,  Korea.  Thailand.  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines  certainly 
have  the  resources  to  make  a  contrl- 
bution  that  far  exceeds  the  one  they 
have  made  to  date.  Only  reluctance  by 
the  United  States  to  press  them  seems  to 
pre\'ent  greater  joint  effort. 

But  the  pressure  must  be  wisely  di- 
rected toward  a  goal  that  Is  mutually 
attractive  to  all  parties. 

PACiriC  ALLIANCE  USGED 

To  that  end  I  propose  the  United 
States  invite  these  nations  to  join  with 
us  in  forming  a  Pacific  alliance  to  serve 
all  common  Interests.  These  would  of 
course  require  a  common  front  against 
the  challenge  of  the  Chinese  so  long  as 
they  continue  an  expansion-oriented 
pasture — or  whatever  oppressive  forces 
may  develop. 

To  us,  this  proposal  provides  a  way  to 
avoid  a  difficult  dilemma:  the  choice 
between  lonely  world-police  burdens  on 
one  hand  versus  withdrawal  on  the  other. 

If  an  alliance  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
achieved — or  If  NATO  cannot  be  refash- 
ioned in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  world- 
wide responsibilities — then  the  United 
States  will  Indeed  be  forced  to  choose 
between  meeting  future  challenges  vir- 
tually alone,  as  at  present  In  Vietnam 
or  retreat. 

THREAT  or  NEW  ISOLATIONISM 

The  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  of  being 
world  policeman  is  akeady  so  Imposing 
and  the  burdens  so  unfairly  distributed 
that  the  American  people  are  restle.ss 
and  resentful.  If  the  lonely  role  con- 
tinues and  broadens  the  American  peo- 
ple in  frustration  may  turn  their  back.; 
on  world  responsibilities  and  return  to 
Isolation.  To  me  this  is  the  most  alarm- 
ing aspect  of  our  lonely  role  in  Vietnam 
US.  withdrawal  from  responsibilities  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  would 
be  a  calamity  of  Incalculable  propor- 
tions. 

BKATO    IS   DEAD 

Implicit  In  this  proposal  are  three 
assumptions: 

First.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization — SEATO — is  dead  and 
carmot  be  revived.  No  question  about  It, 
SEATO  Is  outdated.  It  Is  not  an  active 
force  in  Pacific  affairs  and  Is  not  being 
utilized  In  the  Vietnam  crisis  In  any  slg- 
ntflcant  way,  nor  Is  there  any  practical 
way  for  this  to  be  done.  In  Its  present 
membership,  SEATO  offers  almost  no 
hope  of  revival,  and  Its  treaty  mission  is 
too  limited  to  serve  the  broad  common 
problems  of  the  east  Pacific  area.  Its 
"one  for  all.  and  all  for  one"  pledge  does 
not  measure  up  to  problems  Implicit  Ui 
"wars  of  national  liberation." 
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"  See  also  "An  Investigation  of  the  US. 
Economics  and  Military  Assistance  Program 
In  Viet  Nam"  rep>ort  Issued  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operalloni 
Washington.  1966. 


Second.  Reconvening  the  Geneva  Con 
ference  offers  no  hope.  Tlils  would 
merely  postpone  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems, mainly  because  the  conference  Is 
dominated  by  outsiders — nations  which 
no  longer  have  major  inttresls  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  current  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  are  eloquent  testimonials 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences of  1954  and  1962.  But  because 
they  gave  a  false  appearance  of  security 
n  Vietnam  and  Laos,  a  myth  has  grown 
up  that  somehow,  somewhere  something 
went  wrong  and  if  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence can  be  reconvened  evei-ythlng  will 
work  out. 

Third.  Present  U.S.  policies  are  inade- 
quate. Indeed  they  are  not  only  poorly 
directed  but  fraught  with  grave  dangers 
to  the  security  of  all  parties.  To  an 
alarming  degree  the  Vietnam  war  has 
become  a  US.  war.  Our  troop  commit- 
ment now  exceeds  that  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Almost  all  supplies  and  equipment 
are  from  the  United  States,  and  of  course 
our  commanders  arc  fully  in  charge. 
While  this  may  be  appealing  from  some 
aspects — Indeed  momentarily  necessary 
from  a  military  standpoint — it  does  carry 
perils  which  should  not  be  underrated. 
For  many  of  the  rural  people  of  Vietnam 
the  fighting  means  nothing  but  hard- 
Mp  and  misery,  and  the  higher  objec- 
iives— independence  and  .self-determi- 
nation of  their  government  may  give  way 
to  resentment  against  the  whole  opera- 
tion, especially  if  the  conflict  drags  on 
and  on.  This  could  shift  Into  resent- 
ment against  the  "white  foreigners." 

U.S.  policy  statements  have  been  so 
indefinite  and  contradictorv  in  regard  to 
our  long-term  military  interests  in  Asia 
that  nations  bordering  China  have 
naturally  shied  away  from  open  con- 
frontation with  Communist  power.  They 
must  think  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  today. 
How  much  better  If  the  mllltarv  struc- 
ture were  long-term  and  broadly  based 
with  active  participation  in  combat  roles 
by  other  Asian  countries  and  active  par- 
ticipation too  in  policy  development  by 
the  leaders  of  these  countries. 

Aside  from  the  South  Koreans  and  of 
course  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  war 
action  Involves  few  Asians.  The  Philip- 
pine troops  for  the  most  part  are  in  non- 
combat  roles.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land troops  are  not  really  regarded  as 
orientals. 

South  Korea  leaders  have  complained 
openly  because  they  were  not  consulted 
on  war  plans,  and  others  may  well  have 
complained  without  publicity. 

I'EACtf-L'L   OBJECTIVX8   OF  PACIFIC    ALLIANCE 

The  Pacific  alliance  would  have  the 
peaceful  objectives  its  name  connotes.  It 
would  provide  military  security  to  each 
member  and  also  means  for  joint  coop- 
eration in  economic,  social,  and  political 
development  of  the  area.  The  goal 
would  be  the  creation  of  succe.ssful  dem- 
ocratic states.  Altogether  It  would  form 
a  new  open  door  policy  with  Asians 
themselves  working  with  us  to  open  the 
doors.  As  Tyler  Dennett  observed  over 
^3  years  ago: 

The  corollary  of  the  open  door  was  the 
Micy  of  promoting  an  Asia  strong  enough 
»  oe  Its  own  doorkeeper. 
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The  Pacific  alliance  would  hopefully 
have  its  own  open  door  so  other  Asian 
nations  could  be  admitted,  as  they  de- 
velop the  necessary  attributes  and  ex- 
press interest.  Presumably  this  some- 
day could  even  include  China  once  that 
nation  returns  to  civilized  ways. 

ADMINISTRATION     EEJECTS     THESE     GOALS 

The  U.S.  administration  has  implicitly 
rejected  these  goals  for  fear  other 
countries  may  want  an  influence  in 
policy  out  of  proportion  to  their  military 
commitments. 

The  administration  has  also  failed 
significantly  In  not  recognizing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Far  East,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  The  President 
proposes  a  policy  toward  Asia  similar  to 
that  extended  to  Europe  following  the 
Second  World  War.  In  postwar  Europe 
it  was  inevitable  that  we  provide  the  Ini- 
tial leadership.  Europe  had  suffered  al- 
most complete  economic  and  political 
collapse.  These  conditions  clearly  do  not 
exist  today  in  the  Far  East.  Further, 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  are  far  apart  in 
traditions,  historic  experience,  national 
character,  outlook,  and  institutional  and 
social  structure.  A  similar  spread  exist.s 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East. 

Asia  will  not  fit  in  a  United  States 
or  European  mold,  nor  can  we  judge  the 
Far  East  in  such  terms. 

President  Roosevelt  attempted  to  do 
just  this  in  the  1940's.  Following  his 
"good  neighbor  policy"  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica he  reasoned  that  if  it  worked  in  Latin 
America,  it  would  work  in  the  Far  East. 
As  Tang  Tsou  has  pointed  out,  it  not 
only  did  not  work,  it  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure because  the  United  States  did  not 
take  into  consideration  cultural  distinc- 
tions between  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East.  President  Johnson  apparently 
reasons  like  President  Roosevelt,  con- 
cluding that  since  NATO  was  successful 
In  containing  Communist  aggression  in 
Europe,  a  similar  U.S. -dominated  ap- 
proach will  work  in  the  Far  East.  This 
of  course  Ignores  two  very  crucial  points; 
First,  Asia  Is  very  unlike  Europe — today 
or  yesterday;  second,  our  NATO  policy  is 
so  badly  out  of  date  even  for  Europe 
that  the  alliance  has  suffered  fragmen- 
tation. 

In  demanding  essential  reforms  in 
Asia,  we  have  often  been  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  political  and  economic 
reform  rather  than  the  substances.  This, 
together  with  our  go-lt-alone  posture.  I 
believe,  constitute  our  two  greatest  fail- 
ures of  otir  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  essential 
problem  in  Asia  is  to  meet  land  commit- 
ments when  our  real  power  is  in  the  air 
and  on  the  sea— and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  equilibrium  elsewhere  while 
satisfying  domestic  political  demands. 

To  meet  this  problem  we  must  have 
joint  cooperation  and  assistance  of  our 
allies  in  the  Far  East.  We  cannot  go  it 
alone.  Unlike  the  situation  after  World 
War  n,  our  allies  in  east  Asia  are  today 
strong  enough  economically  to  assist  us, 
and  will  do  so  if  we  will  treat  them  as 
long-term  partners. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  domination  of 
the  Par  East  by  any  single  state  the 


United  States  must  reject  the  dominant 
role  itself.  It  must  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  Independence  and  self-determi- 
nation and  encourage  the  political  and 
economic  growth  of  democratic,  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient,  non-Commu- 
nist states.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  joint  cooperation  on  a  partner- 
ship basis  in  a  Pacific  alliance.  This 
joint  cooperation  can  bring  to  bear  secu- 
rity measures  adequate  to  deter  Chinese 
military  expansion  and  in  time  force 
internal  liberalization  of  the  Chinese 
regime. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
statement  on  Pacific  and  Asian  policy  I 
had  the  benefit  of  very  able  research  and 
preparation  of  material  by  my  admin- 
istrative  assistant,   Stephen   Jones, 

Very  helpful  was  a  chronology  of  sig- 
nificant events,  1844  through  July  30, 
1966.  concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Far  East,  prepared  at  my  request  by 
Marjorie  Ann  Browne,  reference  librar- 
ian. Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

The  text  of  the  chronology  is  presented 
below.     It  forms  a  valuable  and  timely 
reference  and  for  that  reason  I  present 
the  full  text,  as  follows: 
vs.   Policy    Toward   the   Far   East:    Chro- 
nology     OF     Significant      Events,      1844 
Through  July  30,  1966 
(By    Marjorie    Ann    Browne,    Reference    Li- 
brarian, Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  September  21,  1966) 
(Note. — The    following    listing    of    events 
and  statements  In  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward 
the  Far  East  has  been  compiled  after  consul- 
tation with  a  number  of  sources.     While  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  include  every  slgnlfl- 
cant  event  In  United   States  policy  toward 
the  Far  East,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  an  indication  of  the  general  trend.    We 
have  cited   the   major  references   alter  each 
event  so  that  the  reader  may  easily  find  addi- 
tional information.   If  desired.     A  complete 
citation  may  be  found   at  the   end  of  thia 
chronology. 

(The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  provided  by  James  W.  Robinson, 
Analyst  In  Par  Eastern  Affairs  In  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Division.) 

1844:  United  States  Commissioner  Caleb 
Gushing  was  sent  to  China  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  U.S.  ships  entry  Into 
ports  which  had  been  opened  to  the  British 
the  previous  year.  This  was  achieved  In  the 
Treaty  of  Wanghla,  signed  on  July  3,  1844. 
Dennett,  pp.  128-171. 

1853-54:  Commodore  Matthew  G.  Perry 
undertook  his  expedition  to  Japan.  He  was 
Instructed  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  Japan 
which  would  provide  for  protection  for  Amer- 
ican sailors,  open  some  ports  to  trade,  and 
grant  access  to  coal  supplies  He  arrived  with 
a  naval  squadron  and  presented  President 
Fillmore's  letter  to  the  emperor  in  July  1853 
promising  to  return  for  the  response.  Com- 
modore Perry  returned  to  Japan  in  February 
1854:  the  Treaty  of  Kanagawa,  which  secured 
the  first  two  Items  In  the  Instructions,  was 
signed  on  March  31,  1854.  Dennett,  pp.  260- 
278;  Michael  &  Taylor,  pp.  142-145. 

1858:  Commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  ne- 
gotiated by  Townsend  Harris,  was  signed  at 
Yedo  I  I.e..  Tokyo]  on  July  29.  1858.  This 
treaty  was  used  as  the  model  by  European 
powers  for  their  subsequent  treaties  with 
Japan.    Dennett,  pp.  347-36*. 

1867:  A  treaty  of  cession  of  Alaska  for 
$7,200,000  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  Wii£  signed  on  March  30.  1867.  The 
territory  was  transferred  In  October  Bemla 
pp.  397-398;  BaUey,  pp.  363-371. 
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1868      The    Borllngame   Treaty,   signed    at 
Wa«hUurton  Julv  28.  1868.  was  nesotlnf.ad  hv 


cation  of  harbor  and  railroad  duea.  without 


tlon  of  Japanese  Into  the  US.  had  Increased 
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fr>  K- .;    ' *         ■^"*  surong  enougn         in  order  to  prevent  the  dominntinn  nf     I — .r  -'6"^"  ""  ivimcu  ou.  loor     ine 

to  be  Its  own  doorkeeper.  "        the    Far    Ei«t    hv    onV  c!,,„i^    *  ?     *w        ^""^f^  v^-as  transferred  In  October.    Bemls, 

CXII 1762-Part  20  ^       ^        ^^^^^    ^^      ^^    397-398,  Bailey,  pp.  363-371. 
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1868  The  BurUngame  Treaty,  signed  at 
Waahlngton  July  28,  1868,  wa<  negotiated  by 
Secretary  of  State  WllUan^  H.  Seward  and 
Aiuon  BurUngame.  Jormer  US  Minister  to 
China  and  then  trvusted  envoy  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  It  consisted  of  articles  sup- 
plementary to  the  1858  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
and  Included  provision*  for  the  Immigration 
of  Chinese  Into  the  United  States.  Dennett, 
pp  3«7-339 

1873  A  treaty  with  Samoan  chieftains  was 
negotiated  on  February  17  giving  the  U.S. 
exclusive  rights  to  a  mival  base  at  Pago  Pago. 
Tlie  US  Senate  failed  to  ratify  thi«  treaty. 
Bemls.  p  455. 

1875  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  gave  the  US.  a  preferred  status 
In  the  Islands  and  permitted  the  Islands  to 
ship  sugar  and  other  products  to  the  U.S. 
duty  free  This  treaty  was  renewed  In  1884 
In  1887  It  was  amended  to  give  the  D.S.  an 
exclusive  right  !.o  use  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  naval 
station       Bailey,   pp.  428-429. 

1878  .\  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity 
with  Samoa  was  signed  on  January  17.  it 
gave  Samoa  fjuasl-protectlon  against  foreign 
powers  and  the  U3  ,  a  naval  station  at  Pago 
Pago.  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
U  3.  Senate  on  January  30.  Beaxls,  pp  455- 
45«;    Bailey,    pp    423-*23 

1882:  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
signed  between  Korea  and  the  United  8tat«« 
on  May  22.  This  was  the  first  pact  of  any 
kind  between  Korea  and  a  Western  nation 
and  provided  for  most-favored-natJon  treat- 
ment. Bennett,  pp.  45O-470-.  Bailey,  pp  314- 
313. 

1889  At  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Samoa, 
from  April  29-June  14.  Oermiany,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  U.S  provided  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Samoa  under  a  tripartite  protecto- 
rate. Bdlley.  pp.  423-426;  Bebls,  pp,  458-459. 
1893;  A  treaty  of  annexation  of  Hawaii  to 
the  US  was  signed  after  a  revolution  had 
overthrown  Queen  Lllluokalanl  This  treaty 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Jurlng  the  ad- 
ministration of  Benjamin  Harrison.  Presi- 
dent Orover  Cleveland  requested  that  the 
treaty  be  withdrawn,  pending  further  In- 
vestigation of  the  overthrow  and  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Hawallans  toward  annexation  to 
the  US  The  whole  question  of  annexation 
was  allowed  to  stagnate.  Bailey,  pp.  428-433; 
Dennett,  pp.  611-613. 

1897:  A  treaty  of  annexation  of  Hawaii 
was  signed  on  June  16  under  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  administration.  A  Joint  resolution 
of  annexation  passed  Congress  and  was 
signed  oa  July  7,  1898,  thus  making  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
US.  An  act  of  Congress  of  AprU  30.  1900 
created  the  Territory  of  EUwall.  Dennett 
pp  60»-71«. 

1898  The  Spanish -American  War,  begun  la 
April  1898.  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
signed  on  December  10,  Under  this  treaty 
Spain  ceded  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  SUtes  In  his 
letter  of  July  30  listing  the  possible  terms  of 
peace.  President  McKlnley  had  declared  that 
the  US  would  require  the  right  to  occupy 
and  hold  "the  city,  bay  and  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila finding  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  dis- 
position, and  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines." Subsequently  a  full-scale  debate  on 
U  S.  policy  In  the  Far  East  developed  Den- 
nett, pp.  615  632;   Bailey,  pp.  470-74. 

September  1899.  SecreUry  of  SUte  John 
Hay  decla.'ed  the  Open-Door  Policy  on  Sep- 
tember 8  '.:;  notes  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
govemmeiita  of  Great  Britain.  Gernvany.  and 
Russia,  requesting  that  these  countries  pro- 
vide assurances  on  certain  commercial  rights 
to  China:  a)  each  Power  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  vested  interests  of  other  Powers 
within  Its  own  governments  sphere  of  influ- 
ence: b)  recognition  and  payment  of  present 
Chinese  tart.Ts  within  the  government's 
sphere  of  influencs;  c)  equality  la  the  appU- 


catlon  of  harbor  and  railroad  dues,  without 
favoritism  to  facilities  of  Its  own  nationals. 
[The  exact  text  of  these  three  points  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  entry  |  Prance,  Japan  and 
Italy  were  subsequently  contacted.  Each 
government  replied  In  the  alllrmaUve  In 
varying  degrees.  The  results  of  thMS  nego- 
tiations were  announced  In  a  news  release  on 
January  3.  1900  The  open-door  policy  Is 
most  associated  with  the  Hay  notes  of  Sep- 
tember 6  and  the  replies  that  resulted. 

(In  the  notes.  Hay  requested  that  each. 
within  Its  respective  sphere  of  whatever  In- 
fluence: 

(First.  Will  In  no  way  interfere  with  any 
treaty  port  or  any  vested  Interest  within  any 
so-called  "Bphere  of  interest"  or  leased  terri- 
tory It  may  have  In  China. 

I  Second.  That  the  Chinese  treaty  tarltf  of 
the  time  being  shall  apply  to  all  merchan- 
dise landed  or  shipped  to  all  such  ports  as 
are  within  said  "sphere  of  Interest"  (unless 
they  be  "free  ports") ,  no  matter  to  what  na- 
tionality It  may  belong,  and  that  duties  so 
lertable  shall  be  collected  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

(Third.  That  It  will  levy  no  higher  harbor 
dues  on  vessels  of  its  own  nationality  fre- 
quenting any  port  In  such  "sphere"  than 
shall  be  levied  on  vessels  of  Its  own  national- 
ity, and  no  higher  railroad  charges  over  lines 
built,  controlled,  or  operated  within  Its 
"sphere"  than  shall  be  levied  on  similar 
merchandise  t>elnoglng  to  its  own  nationals 
transported  over  equal  distances.)  Source: 
Michael  and  Taylor,  p.  163.  Dennett,  pp. 
640-649;   Bailey,  pp.  480-481. 

December  1899  Samoa  was  divided  between 
the  U.S.  and  Germany  by  a  treaty  signed  on 
December  2  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  on 
January  10.  1900.  and  thereby  American 
Samoa  was  created.     Bailey,  p    427. 

1900:  Tbe  Boxer  Rebellion  occurred  after 
Increasing  hostility  in  Peking  and  North 
China  by  a  fanaUcal  s«ct  (called  Boxers  by 
the  Westenters)  against  the  foreign  com- 
munity was  climaxed  in  June  by  the  murder 
of  a  member  ot  the  Japanese  legation  and  of 
the  0«rman  Minister,  the  severing  of  com- 
munication lines  between  the  legations  and 
outside  world,  and  finally  large-scale  attacks 
on  the  legations  by  Imperial  troops.  John 
Hay.  fearing  that  the  other  powers  would  use 
the  disorder  in  China  as  an  excuse  to  divide 
It  amoQg  them,  circulated  a  note  on  July  3. 
1900  proclaiming  that  the  "policy"  of  the 
US.  government  "Is  to  seek  a  solution"  which 
may  "preserve  Chlneae  tt^ritorial  and  admin- 
istrative entity"  and  "safeguard  for  the  world 
the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire"  This 
note  was  an  Important  amplification  of  the 
Open  Door  notes  of  September  6.  1899. 
(Compare  the  portions  underlined  by  the 
compiler  to  the  provisions  of  the  S«pt«inber 
9  notes).  A  large  multinational  force  (In- 
cluding U^  troops)  arrived  in  Peking  on 
August  14  from  Tientsin  and  put  down  the 
disorder.  On  Decenaber  24  the  foreign  rep- 
rnsentoUvw  priMDted  to  China  a  Joint  note 
with  severe  demands  for  peace.  These  de- 
mands were  accepted  and  negotlaUons  were 
started  which  resulted  in  a  Protocol  signed 
on  September  7.  1901.  Dannett,  pp.  860-663' 
Bailey,  pp  4«l-«aa. 

190S  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  ne- 
gotiated in  Portsmou  ^h.  New  Hampshire  after 
Japan  requested.  In  the  Spring  of  1905,  that 
President  Roosevelt  act  as  mediator  between 
the  warring  countries.  Japan  and  Ruatfa. 
The  treaty,  signed  on  September  6,  proTkUd. 
among  other  thloga.  that  both  powers  re- 
move from  Manchuria  all  troops  other  tban 
railroad  guards,  and  return  that  area  to  Chi- 
nese civil  adminlitraUon.  Bailey  pp  61ft- 
519. 

Psbruary  1908:  The  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment ooocemlng  Japanese  Immigratloa  to 
the  United  States  became  elTsctlve  In  1D08. 
After  the  Ruaao-Japaneae  war.  ti>e  lmizilfr»- 


tlon  of  Japanese  Into  the  U.S.  had  increased 
rapidly.  Antagonism  on  the  West  Coast  ap- 
peared  and  In  October  1906  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education  ordered  that  all 
Oriental  students  attend  a  pubUc  school  set 
aside  for  them.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt worked  out  a  compromise  whereby  the 
School  Board  agreed  to  allow  Japanese  chil- 
dren of  a  proper  age  and  preparation  to 
enter  schools  on  an  integrated  basis  If 
Roosevelt  would  promise  that  Japanese  Im- 
migration would  cease.  The  series  of  diplo- 
matic notes  between  the  Japemese  and  US 
governments,  known  as  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,  basically  Involved  the  US 
promise  to  avoid  discriminatory  laws  against 
Japanese  In  America  If  Japan  would  volun- 
tarily curtail  emigration  to  the  U.S.  The 
Japanese  agreed  not  to  Issue  any  more  pass- 
ports to  cooUes  coming  directly  to  the  U.S 
This  reduced  drastically  the  numbers  o: 
Japanese  Immigrating  to  the  U^S.  Bailey 
pp.  521-623. 

November  1908:  The  Root-Takahlri.. 
Agreement,  an  exchange  of  notes  betwee;. 
Secretary  of  State  EUhu  Root  and  Japanese 
Ambassador  Takahira  on  November  30,  pm- 
vlded  that  both  powers  would  maintain  the 
status  quo  In  the  Pacific  area  but  Implied 
that  the  U.S.  recognized  Japan's  economic 
Interests  In  Manchuria;  respect  each  other's 
territorial  possessions  In  the  Pacific;  uphold 
the  Open  Door  In  China;  and  support  the 
"Independence  and  Integrity  of  China 
Bailey,  pp    52.5^-526 

1916:  TTie  Jones  Act.  passed  by  the  US 
Congress  In  Aug'ist  1916.  contained  the  flr^* 
official  promise  of  eventual  Independence  for 
the  Philippines.  In  addition.  It  provided 
for  a  new  Philippine  legislature  of  two 
houses,  with  full  legislative  authority,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  powers  of  the  governor- 
general  and  the  President  of  the  U.S.  who 
held  veto  rights  In  certain  Instances 
Michael  Ic  Taylor,  pp.  297-298 

1917:  The  Lansing-lshU  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  followed 
disagreement  on  China  policy.  In  January 
1915  Japan  presented  to  China  21  Denlands 
These  were  arranged  In  five  groups,  the  fir.st 
four  being  economic  while  the  fifth  was  po- 
litical and  military  In  essence,  the  31  De- 
mands would  severely  compromise  Chinese 
sovereignty  in  military  affairs,  public  safety. 
economic  matters  and  foreign  relations.  Tlie 
U.S.  Issued  a  warning  on  May  II,  1915  th.it 
ttie  U.S.  could  not  recognize  any  agreement 
between  Japan  and  China  which  would  dam- 
age the  Open  Door  policy.  The  Demands  In 
group  five  were  shelved  although  the  others 
were,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  under 
duress  by  China.  In  1917  Viscount  Ishll 
came  to  the  U.S.  from  Japan  and  finally 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  relative 
to  China.  The  Lanslng-Ishll  Notes  declared 
that  the  two  governments  "recognize  that 
territorial  propinquity  creates  special  rela- 
tions between  countries,  and  consequently 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nises that  Japan  has  special  intereets  In 
China,  particularly  In  the  part  to  which  her 
poasesslons  are  contiguous."  This  agreement 
was  most  unpopular  In  China,  being  con- 
sidered a  betrayal  of  Wllsonlan  pronounce- 
ments on  self-detemunatlon,  and  of  Chi- 
nese Interests.     Bailey,  pp    634-635. 

1918:  U.S.  Intervention  In  eastern  Siberia 
occurred  during  the  civil  war  which  followed 
the  Russian  revolution  of  19W.  Japan  se- 
cured from  China  permission  to  hold  mili- 
tary operations  In  Siberia  and  to  rescue  a 
group  of  antl- Bolshevik  Czechoslovak  sol- 
diers who  were  fighting  their  way  across  Si- 
beria. The  US.,  anxious  to  sutxlue  the  Bol- 
shevik forces  in  Russia,  as  well  as  fearful  th^it 
Japan  would  take  advantage  of  this  opppr- 
tunlty  to  seise  territory  in  Siberia  and  North 
Manchuria,  sent  a  force  of  Americans  to  Join 
British  and  French  soldiers  who  were  also 
participating  in  this  venture.  Bailey,  pp. 
<J3«-637;   Bemls,  pp    086-689. 
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1918:  On  Ja'iuary  8,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  set  forth  the  Fourteen  Points  ■which 
seemed  to  hold  special  promise  for  China  and 
the  other  areas  of  colonial  Asia,  particularly 
the  proposal  for  "open  covenants  of  peace, 
openly  arrived  at"  and  the  suggestion  that 
In  the  adjustment  of  colonial  claims  there 
should  be  "strict  observance  of  the  principle 
that  In  determining  all  such  questions  or  sov- 
ereignty the  Interests  of  the  population  con- 
cerned must  have  equal  weight  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose 
title  Is  determined."  Michael  &  Taylor  pp 
714-716. 

1919:  The  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
(January  12  through  June  28 1  followed  the 
First  World  War.  While  the  Fourteen  Points 
'noted  above]  provided  for  open  discussion 
.md  decision-making,  at  Paris  It  wts  in  the 
Consultations  of  the  "Big  Four"-~France, 
United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  Italy— ^ 
;tat  moat  of  the  outstanding  Issues  between 
China  and  Japan  were  ultimately  decided. 
Japan  had  extensive  war  claims  on  the 
previously  German  Interests  in  Shantung 
Province  which  eventually  prevailed  at  the 
Conference  despite  President  WU.son's  efforts. 
While  the  U.S.  was  Intent  on  supporting  Chl- 
:;ese  Interests,  the  Eurof>ean  allies  v^'ere 
bound  to  support  Japan  in  her  claims 
•igalnst  China.  Indignation  raged  in  China 
liver  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Conference 
;.nd  the  Chinese  delegates  declined  to  sign 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  (Only  In  September 
.;id  China  Join  the  League  of  Nations,  by 
~:gnlng  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  with  Aus- 
:rta  ) 

Next.  Japan  demanded  an  International 
declaration  of  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  racial  equality.  Again  the  Allie.s  were 
m  opposition.  Failure  to  obtain  recognition 
o(  equality  even  In  the  League  of  Nations 
iiroused  In  Japan  a  feeling  of  dlssati.sfactlon 
«1th  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  and  a 
iegree  of  suspicion  toward  the  new  inter- 
■latlonal  organization.  These  feelings  were 
shared  by  many  of  the  colonial  peoples  who.se 
'■.opes  of  Independence  had  been  raised  by 
varilme  slogans  and  bright  promises  con- 
^•mlng  the  postwar  world.  Grlswold  nn 
J39-255.  ■ 

1921:    In    the    Pour-Power    Pacific    Pact, 
signed  on  December  13,   1921,  Britain,  US.! 
Japan,  and   France  agreed   to   re.«pect   each 
ther'8   rights   In   the   P.iclfic    and    to    refer 
disputes   to   a   Joint   conference.     The   pact 
ended  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.     It  also 
provided    for   a   kind    of   collective   security 
among  the  participants,  stating  that  if  their 
rights  In   Asia   were  threatened   bv   another 
power,    they    should    consult    and    consider 
what   actions    should    be    taken    to    protect 
':elr  mutual  Interests.     Bailey,  pp    643-644. 
19'22:    The   Five-Power  Treaty,   signed    on 
february  6.  1922  by  the  United  Statas.  Great 
Brluin,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  established 
*  5-5-S-1.75-1.75  ratio  of  capital  ship  ton- 
nage among  these  powers,  to  be  maintained 
^y  a  prohibition  of  further  naval  construe- 
on  and  the  scrapping  of  tonnage.     In  ad- 
u'Utn,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan   agreed   not   to   construct    new    naval 
3a»es  or  fortifications  west  of  Hawaii,  north 
'■  Singapore,   or   south   of  Japan. 
This   agreement   reinforced   the   obligation 
■•hlch  Japan   had    undertaken   at   Versailles 
:■  Jt  to  fortify  the  former  German-held  Islands 
north  of  the  equator,  when  they  were  handed 
^ver    to    her    under    the    mandate    system 
•Michael  &  Taylor,  p.  717. 

1922:  The  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  February 
9  was  signed  in  Washington  by  the  United 
SUtes,  England,  Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  Bel- 
gium, Portugal,  China  and  the  Netherlands. 
This  treaty  has  been  recognized  a.»  the  only 
fofBial  and  specific  affirmation  of  the  Open- 
Door  policy  ever  agreed  to  by  the  major  pow- 
f«  (excluding  Germany  and  Sortet  Russia). 
The  signers  promised  to  respect  the  'sover- 
eignty, the  Independence,  and  the  territorial 
ana  admlnlstraUve  integrity  of  China";    "to 


provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed 
opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  main- 
tain for  herself  an  ^ectlve  and  stable  gov- 
erument";  "to  use  their  Influence  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for 
the  commerce  and  Indust/y  of  all  nations 
throughcut  the  territory  of  China";  and,  "to 
refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  condi- 
tions In  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights 
or  prMlegf^  which  would  abridge  the  rights 
of  the  subjects  of  friendly  States  and  from 
countenancing  action  Inimical  to  the  secu- 
rity of  such  States."  Michael  &  Taylor,  pp. 
718-719;   Bailey,  pp.  644-645. 

1924:  The  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  pro- 
posed in  order  to  limit  the  immigration  from 
Europe,  became  the  objec?  of  much  contro- 
versy as  anti-Japanese  agitators  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  saw  It  as  a  way  to  exclude  Orien- 
tals entirely.  As  finally  drafted,  the  law  was 
an  abrupt  breach  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment and  a  harsh  blow  to  the  sensitive  Japa- 
nese. President  Coolidge  signed  the  bill  re- 
luctantly.    Bailey,  pp.  692-694. 

1930:  Japan  and  the  U.S.  were  two  of  the 
five  nations  which  met  in  London  to  discuss 
naval  disarmament;  the  structure  of  power  in 
the  Pacific  was  at  issue  in  each  naval  confer- 
ence. The  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  April 
22,  1930,  gave  Japan  complete  parity  In  sub- 
marines and  Improved  her  position  on  paper 
as  far  as  destroyers  and  cruisers  were  con- 
cerned. As  in  the  Washington  Conrerence. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  was  impaired 
by  escape  clauses.  The  U.S.  Senate  approved 
the  treaty  July  21,  1930,  with  reservations. 
Bemls,  pp.  697-709;   Bailey,  pp.  651-652. 

1931-32:  The  Manchurlan  crisis  followed  a 
rail  line  Incident  on  September  18,  Japa- 
nese troops  charged  Chinese  soldiers  with 
attempting  to  blow  up  the  track,  captured 
the  Chinese  garrison  at  Mukden,  and  then 
seized  other  points  on  or  near  the  railway 
line.  China  Immediately  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  and  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
general  consensus  was  that  Japan  had  vio- 
lated the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  1922,  the 
League's  charter  and  the  Kellogg-Bnand 
Pact.  Japan's  promises  to  withdraw  were 
not  kept;  instead  Japanese  planes  bombed 
southwestern  Manchuria,  and  Japan  ex- 
tended its  grip  on  Manchuria. 

On  January  7,  1932,  Secretary  Stimson  ad- 
dressed to  China  and  to  Japan  notes  setting 
forth  what  Is  known  as  the  Stimson  (or 
Hoover-Stlmson)  Doctrine.  The  U.S.  noti- 
fied both  countries  that  It  could  not  recog- 
nize any  "situation  or  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  thase  govern- 
ments .  .  .  which  may  Impair  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  United  States  or  Its  citizens  In 
China,  including  those  which  relate  to  the 
sovereignty,  the  independence,  or  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  or  to  the  international 
policy  relative  to  China,  commonly  known 
as  the  open-door  policy;  and  that  It  does  not 
Intend  to  recognize  any  situation,  treaty,  or 
agreement  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
means  contrary  to  the  covenants  and  obli- 
gations" of  the  KeUogg-Briand  Pact.  Britain 
and  Prance,  to  whom  the  U.S.  had  appealed 
for  parallel  notes,  declined.  Japan's  reply  to 
the  U.S.  communication  merely  noted  that 
a  new  state  was  being  set  up  in  Manchuria 
by  the  Chinese  people.  Japan  then  pro- 
ceeded undeterred  on  Its  policy  of  expansion. 
Bemls,  pp.  816-824;   Bailey,  pp.  695-696. 

1934:  In  1934  the  Congress  passed  the 
Tydlngs-McDuflle  Act  as  the  Philippine  In- 
dependence Act.  This  legislation  provided 
for  full  Independence  after  a  ten-year  in- 
terval during  which  the  Philippines  would 
operate  its  own  government  and  prepare  for 
complete  separation  from  the  U.S.  This  act, 
In  comparison  with  the  first  independence 
act  passed  by  the  U^.  Congress  in  1933  and 
refused  by  the  Philippine  legislature,  In- 
cluded a  promise  that  the  adverse  economic 
effects  of  the  act  would  be  cushioned.    Also, 


the  later  act  did  not  make  any  provision  for 
U.S.  retention  of  military  bases,  as  did  the 
former  bill.  Michael  &  Taylor,  p.  617;  Bailey, 
p.  674. 

1937:  When  the  Second  Sino- Japanese  War 
broke  out  on  July  7,  1937,  President  Roose- 
velt refused  to  Invoke  the  Neutrality  Res- 
olution of  May  1937  because  It  would  have 
cut  off  supplies  to  China,  considered  the  vic- 
tim of  Japan's  aggression.  As  a  consequence, 
large  quantities  of  fuel  and  scrap  Iron  con- 
tinued to  go  to  Japan.  On  October  5,  1937, 
President  Roosevelt  made  his  famous  Quar- 
antine Speech,  urging  "peace-loving  nations" 
to  quarantine  all  aggressors.  Both  this  ap- 
peal and  an  attempt  to  repair  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  at  the  Brussels  Conference  (November 
1937)  failed  to  have  any  effect  on  the  ac- 
tions of  Japan.  The  U.S.  then  began  to 
evacuate  its  nationals  from  China.  After 
the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  gunboat  Panay  at 
Pelplng  on  December  12.  1937.  President 
Roosevelt  made  strong  protests.  As  the  year 
ended  Japan  had  apologized  for  the  attack 
on  the  Panay  and  paid  full  monetary  repara- 
tions. Bemls,  pp.  827-832;  Bailey,  pp.  702- 
705. 

1939-40:  In  July  1939  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  U.S.  would  termi- 
nate the  commercial  treaty  of  1911  with 
Japan.  This  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
U.S.  thus  expired  on  January  26.  1940.  On 
September  29.  1940  President  Roosevelt  de- 
clared an  embargo  on  exports  of  scrap  iron 
and  steel  to  all  nations  except  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Britain.  On  July 
25,  I94I  President  Roosevelt  ordered  that 
all  Japanese  assets  In  the  U.S.  be  frozen,  thus 
completing  the  embargo  on  war  materials  to 
Japan.  Bailey,  pp.  732-734;  Pels  (Road  to 
Pearl  Harbor),  pp,  227-241. 

January  1941 :  The  ABC  discussions  on  the 
defense  of  the  Par  East  started  in  January 
1941,  between  the  U.S.  and  Britain.  Canada. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Britain  was 
anxious  to  have  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  help 
keep  the  sea  lanes  open  and  Insure  the  safety 
of  Singapore.  Another  Important  Issue  was 
the  need  for  Joint  military  planning  In  the 
allocation  and  stationing  of  land  and  sea 
forces  for  the  most  efficient  common  defense 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  As  regards 
Singapore  the  U.S.  and  Britain  reached  a 
stalemate  since  British  negotiators  felt  that 
the  Pacific  Fleet  should  be  divided  while 
the  U.S.  maintained  that  it  was  fundamental 
that  the  Fleet  be  kept  intact.  The  conclu- 
sions of  the  meetings  were  set  forth  in  Feb- 
ruary In  a  group  of  documents  known  as  the 
"ABC — 1  Staff  Agreement."  This  agreement 
covered  all  areas  of  the  world  and  described 
how  the  U.S.  and  the  British  Commonwealtb 
might  be  Jointly  engaged  to  act  against  the 
enemy  in  case  of  war.  As  concerns  the  Par 
East,  British  Commonwealth  forces  were  to 
defend  British  territories  there.  The  US 
Pacific  Fleet  would  protect  Hawaii,  the  PhU-" 
ippines,  Guam,  Wake,  etc.,  and  In  the  event 
of  war  with  Japan  provide  a  diversion  to- 
ward the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  In 
order  to  relieve  pressure  from  the  Malay 
Barrier,  and  attack  Japanese  communications 
and  shipping.  After  these  plans  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and 
of  War.  the  U.S.  proceeded  to  shift  men  and 
material  in  accordance  with  them.  Pels 
(Road  to  Pearl  Harbor),  pp.  165-170;  Stein 
pp.  163-176.  • 

April  1941:  On  April  15  President  Roosevelt 
signed  an  executive  order  authorizing  re- 
serve officers  and  enlisted  men  who  wished  to 
resign  from  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Air  Services  so  that  they  could 
Join  Captain  Claire  L.  Chennaulfs  American 
Volunteer  Group  in  China  (Flying  Tigers). 
It  was  Captain  ChennaiUfs  plan,  after  train- 
ing these  pilots,  to  work  as  a  unit  of  the 
Chinese  Army  Air  Force  from  bases  In  Burma 
and  southeastern  China  to  protect  shipments 
over  the  Burma  Road.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
supplied    the    money    for    salaries    and    the 
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United  States  covertly  (upplled  the  planes, 
pilots  and  mechanics  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  Chinese  government  had  hired 
100  volunteer  American  pilots  and  181  Amer- 
ican ground  personnel  to  man  and  service 
I'K)  P— to  aircraft  provided  under  Lend-LMM* 
Fels  Road  to  Pearl  Harbor),  p  345  |S«e 
also  Toland.  John  The  Flying  Tigers  New 
York.  Random  Hause.  19«3.  Wbelan.  Russell, 
The  Plying  Tigers.  Garden  City,  N.T .  Garden 
City  Publishing  Co.   1M4  | 

July  1941 :  In  July  1941.  Japan  advanced  tta 
control  into  Indochina  In  response,  on 
August  1.  the  President  directed  the  prohi- 
bition of  "exportation  of  motor  fuels  and 
oils  suitable  for  use  In  aircraft  and  of  cer- 
tain raw  stocks  from  which  such  products 
are  derived  to  destinations  other  than  the 
Wfstern  Henxlsphere.  the  British  Empire  and 
the  unoccupied  territories  of  other  countries 
fiigaged  in  resisting  aggreaslLrn "  Japan's 
total  dependence  upon  Imported  petroleum, 
always  a  source  of  serious  concern  to  Its 
military  and  business  leadership,  now  Im. 
posed  a  time  factor  (fuel  reserves  duration) 
In  Japan's  advance  upon  the  oil  fields  of  the 
I>utch  East  Indies.  Pels  (Road  to  Pearl 
Harbor.,  pp    242-360;  Bailey,  pp.  733-784 

December  1941;  On  December  8.  the  OS. 
Congress,  acting  on  the  President's  request, 
declared  war  on  Japan  which  had.  on  the 
i)reviyU3  day.  delivered  a  serious  blow  to  the 
US  military  facilities  at  Pearl  Harbor  with- 
out a  declar-dtlon  of  war.  Bailey,  pp  740-741. 
1941-42:  Anglo-American  conference  (code 
name  ARCADIA)  .  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt  engaged  In  a  high 
level  political  military-economic  conference 
In  Washington  from  December  23  to  Decern - 
tx>r  28.  1941.  and  January  2-14.  1942.  The 
.Americans  reassured  the  British  that,  while 
much  had  happened  since  the  Amerlctn- 
Br;',ish  Staff  Conversations  In  early  1941 
(AilC  agreement  I.  the  US.  would  persevere 
In  the  general  military  plans  to  concentrate 
primary  efforts  on  the  European  war  se:tor 
nrst.  leaving  full  concentration  on  the  Asian 
theater  to  the  time  when  Germany  had  been 
defeated  Both  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Gen- 
er-,il  Douglas  MacArthur  had  favored  the  op- 
fxjsite  priority  Judgment.  Pels  (ChurchlU- 
Ro<jsevelt-Stalln),  pp.  37-42;  Sher'wood.  pp. 
43&  458 

i;-J4i  .At  the  First  Cairo  Conference  {So- 
vemOer  23-26)  President  Roosevelt  iind 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  conferred  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  concerning  the  war  In  the 
Far  E^3t.  The  resulting  Declaration  of  Ci>Lro 
<December  1)  stated  that  the  war  would 
continue  until  Japan's  unconditional  sur- 
render The  Declaration  also  dealt  with  the 
future  >'.atU8  of  Japan's  colonies  and  cap- 
titred  territories  which  would  be  detached 
from  her  following  her  defeat.  Bailey,  pp. 
7S9-760;   Bemls.  pp    8&2-803 

February  1945:  In  a  secret  agreement  at 
the  Yalta  Conference  (February  4-11)  Stalin 
consented  to  enter  the  Far  Eastern  war  two 
or  three  months  after  the  European  war  had 
ended  In  return,  the  USSR  would  receive: 
Outer  Mongolia,  the  southern  half  of  Sak- 
halin Island,  safeguarding  of  Its  Interests 
la  the  internationalized  port  of  Dalren  and 
ft  lease  of  a  naval  base  In  Port  Arthur  (both 
cities  In  Manchuria);  operation,  along  with 
Oblna.  of  railroads  In  Manchuria;  and  the 
Kiirlle  Islands.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  not 
present  at  the  conference  and  agreed  to  the 
terms  later  only  under  considerable  pressure. 
Bailey,  pp   764-766    Bemis.  pp   896-900. 

July  1945.  At  the  Potsdam  Conference,  on 
July  26.  a  joint  statement  by  President  Tru- 
man. Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Oenerfclls- 
slmo  cniang  Kai-shek  to  Japan  demanded 
the  latcer's  unconditional  surrender.  Also,  at 
the  Poi-stiam  Conference,  the  USSR.  U.S.  and 
VX..  reiicfiea  agreement  that  all  of  French 
Indochina  south  of  the  16ch  parallel  would 
be  temporarily  administered  by  Great  Britain 
•ad  that  French  Indochina  north  of  the  16th 
parallel    would    be   administered   by   Ch.na. 


The  Chinese  subsequently  allowed  the  Viet 
Mlnh  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  administer 
the  northern  sector  while  the  British  quickly 
deferred  to  the  French  in  the  south.  As 
agreed  at  Yalta,  the  USSR  declared  war  on 
Japan  on  August  0.  the  Red  Army  crushing 
the  Japanese  forces  In  Manchuria  and  driv- 
ing Into  North  Korea.  Bemla,  pp  BOO-DIO; 
Bailey,  pp   773-774 

August  1943  On  August  B  an  American 
829  dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima 
(a  decision  was  made  by  President  Trvimin 
around  July  22  to  use  the  bomb  If  Japan  did 
not  reply  favorably  to  the  Surrender  Demand 
of  July  26).  A  second  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Nagasaki  on  August  9  Japan 
sued  for  p>eace  on  August  10  and  signed  the 
final  terms  of  surrender  to  the  Allies  on  Sep- 
tember 2  on  the  battleship  Mlaaourt  The 
United  States  undertook  the  occupation  of 
Japan  for  the  Allied  Powers  Bailey,  pp  773- 
774.  Bemls.  p  918  See  also  Truman  Memoirs 
(vol  1).  pp  418-419;  Pels  (Japan  subdued), 
pp    74-77 

December  1945  On  December  15.  Preeldent 
Truman  called  for  unity  In  China,  recognized 
the  National  Government  of  China,  noted 
that  the  "existence  of  autonomous  armies 
such  as  that  of  the  Communist  army  Is  in- 
consistent with  political  unity  In  China." 
and  offered  to  the  National  Government  US 
assistance  In  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
unity      Vlnacke.  pp   42  44 

December  1945  At  the  Moscow  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  US..  United  King- 
dom, and  the  USSR  (December  l*-26)  a  Joint 
US-USSR  Conunlsaton  was  set  up  to  "assist 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  Korean  gov- 
ernment." A  tempKjrary  line  was  drawn  at 
the  38th  paralle'.  with  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
ministering the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces 
In  the  North  and  the  US  .  in  the  South.  The 
intent  of  the  U3  .  however,  was  that  Korea 
would  become  independent  as  a  unified 
country. 

The  Conference  also  set  up  a  Far  Eastern 
Commission  of  representative*  from  1 1  na- 
tions— the  US..  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
China.  France,  the  Netherlands,  Canada. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  the  Philip- 
pines (Burma  and  Pakistan  were  added  in 
1949).  This  Commission  was  to  "formulate 
the  policies,  principles  and  standards  In  con- 
formity with  which  the  fulfillment  by  Japan 
of  Its  obligations  under  the  terms  of  sur- 
render may  be  accomplished."  Japanese  oc- 
cupation policy,  however,  was  largely  made 
and  Implemented  by  the  United  States. 
Bemls,  p.  918;   Michael  &  Taylor,  p.  584. 

1945-61:  US.  occupation  of  Japan  and 
restoration  of  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic Independence  took  place.  A  complete 
political  and  economic  reorganization  of 
Japan  was  affected  under  General  Douglas 
MacVrthvir.  who  was  given  authority  as 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
on  August  15.  1945.  US.  occupation  policy  In 
Japan  visualized  restructuring  of  the  entire 
society  of  the  nation.  Unprecedented  eco- 
nomic reform  was  knowingly  set  In  motion. 
A  functional  democracy  under  a  constitution 
guaranteeing  detailed  civil  liberties  was 
adopted.  The  rural  social  and  economic 
foundation  was  restructured  by  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  largest  bloodless  land  reform  ever 
accomplished.  The  political  power  base  was 
dramatically  changed  by  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  many  groups  not  previously 
covered.  Including  Japan's  women.  Much  of 
the  previous  ruling  group  was  removed  from 
the  arena  of  public  activity  by  the  war  crimes 
trials.  Labor  unions,  previously  suppressed, 
were  given  official  support  and  grew  con- 
siderably.    Michael  Sc  Taylor,  pp.  584-595. 

July  I04«:  Philippine  Independence  was 
proclaimed  on  July  4.  as  promised  In  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  of  1934.  During 
the  period  1940-lOOS  the  Philippines  re- 
ceived foreign  assistance — both  military  and 
economic — from  the  U.S.  In  the  sum  of  •1.76 
billion.     Bailey,  p.  787. 


January  1947:  The  Marshall  Mission  to 
China  came  to  an  end  on  January  8.  Gen- 
eral George  C.  Marshall  had  been  sent  to 
China  on  December  15,  1945  as  President  Tru- 
man's personal  representative  to  induce  the 
two  Chinese  factions  '.o  form  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment which  could  then  proceed  to  re- 
store peace  and  order  to  China.  Nationalist 
and  Communist  forces  were  fighting  one 
another  In  an  attempt  to  gain  control  over 
areas  formerly  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 

Agreement  on  a  ceasefire  was  reached  In 
January-February  1946  through  the  media- 
tion of  General  Marshall.  Thereafter  a 
multi-party  Political  ConsulUtlve  Conference 
met  and  agreed  on.  1)  convening  a  National 
Assembly  In  May  1916.  2)  forming  an  Interim 
coalition  government,  and  3)  creating  a  na- 
tional army  with  a  5  to  1  ratio  of  dlvLsionj 
as  between  the  Kuomlntang  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  China  But  fighting  broke  out 
a^Aln  In  the  spring  of  1946,  and  In  the  course 
of  time  full-scale  civil  war  resumed,  ending 
all  possibilities  for  creating  a  genuine  coali- 
tion government  The  U.S.  rendered  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  Nationalist  government  In 
the  ensuing  years  of  civil  war.  China  White 
Paper,  pp  127-220;  Kahln  (Major  Gove- 
ments  of  Asia) .  pp.  46—48. 

March  1947:  In  his  request  of  March  li 
to  the  Congress  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key (Truman  Doctrine)  President  Trunwn 
declared  that  "It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures."  He  con- 
tinued. "I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free 
peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In 
their  own  way."  While  the  primary  stimulus 
of  this  policy  and  the  strategy  of  "contain- 
ment" then  adopted  was  the  Communist 
threat  In  Western  Europe,  the  Far  East  also 
became  a  major  area  of  Its  Implementation. 
Michael  Sc  Taylor,  pp.  761-763 

September   1947:    On  September  17  Sec- 
tary of  State  Marshall  brought  the  Issue  o. 
Korea   to   the   United   Nations  which   est.ib- 
Ushed  a  UN  Temporary  Commission  on  Ko- 
rea.     The    General    Assembly,    also   In    1947, 
adopted    two    resolutions,    proposed    by   the 
U.S..    providing    for   free   elections   of   repre- 
sentatives   with    whom    the    Commission   on 
Korea   might   consult  regarding  the  attain- 
ment of  Independence  and  who  would  cor- 
Btltute    a   National    Assembly   to   establish 
National  Government  of  Korea.    Finally  mi 
tary    forces   were   withdrawn — the   USSR 
1948  and  the  US.  by  June  1949.     Vlnacke.  p 
69-64. 

December    1948:    The   United    States  su; 
ported    the    Republic    of    Indonesia    in    ; 
struggle  for  Independence  from  the  Nethf- 
lands.      On    August    17.    1945    (following  t! 
Japanese     surrender)      Sukarno     had     pr  - 
claimed   the   independence   of   the   Republic 
of   Indonesia   and    within    three   weeks  had 
organized  a  government.     The  Netherlanci 
however,  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  l: 
dependence  of  Indonesia  and  began  sendli  ^ 
troops  to  reoccupy  what  had  been  the  Nethe: 
lands  East  Indies.     By  July  1947  there  we: 
about    150.000   Dutch   soldiers   In   Indones: 
In   December    1948,   after   the   Republic   h 
successfully  put  down  a  Communist  revo 
the  Dutch  forces  attau:ked.     This  attack  »  ■ 
so    sudden    and    overwhelming    (the    Dut. : 
forces    captured    Djakarta    and    announct^ 
that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  no  more 
that  world-wide  criticism  was  raised  again? 
the   Netherlands.      The    United    States,   fa 
orably   Impressed   with   the   Republic's  suf 
pression    of    the    Communists    and    diss; 
pointed  by  the  Netherlands'  resort  to  arm? 
supported   the   Indonesian  cause  before  the 
U.N     and   with    the   threat   of   Marshall   aid 
suspension    for   the   Netherlands.     The  sov- 
ereignty of   the  Republic  of   Indonesia  ws.' 
finally    recognized    by    the    Netherlands   c: 
December  38,   1949.     Michael   &  Taylor,  pr 
639-645. 


January  5,  1950:  President  Truman  made 
a  statement  on  US.  policy  concerning  the 
status  of  Formosa  following  the  Communist 
victory  on  the  Mainland.  Significant  points 
included  the  following:  the  U.S.  had  no  "in- 
tention of  utilizing  Its  armed  forces  to  in- 
terfere In  the  present  situation.  The  United 
States  Government  will  not  pursue  a  court^e 
whlcii  win  lend  to  Involvement  In  the  civil 
conflict  In  China.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  Government  will  not  provide  mlllt.iry 
aid  or  advice  to  (Nationalist)  Chinese  forces 
on  Formoea."  American  foreign  policy 
(1950-1965),   pp.   2449-2452. 

January  12,  1950:  Secretary  of  State  De.m 
Acheson,  In  a  speech  before  the  National 
Press  Club,  defined  the  defensive  perimeter 
for  the  U.S.  In  the  Pacific.  The  line  extended 
from  the  Aleutians  to  Japan  to  the  Ryukyus 
to  the  Philippines.  Formoea  and  Korea 
were  not  Included  Inside  this  line  althouKh 
Secretary  Acheson  apparently  did  not  ex- 
clude them  from  US.  Interests.  Bemi.-;  p 
938,  American  foreign  policy  (1950-1955) ,  pp 
2310-2322  for  text  of  speech. 

Pebniary  1950:  The  United  States  ex- 
tended diplomatic  recognition  to  Cambodia 
^n  February  7  after  It  was  accorded  Inde- 
;>endence  within  the  French  Union  on  No- 
vember 8,  1949.  In  May  1950  the  U.S  ini- 
tiated military  and  economic  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia through  France.  Cambodia  achieved 
full  Independence  on  November  8.  1953.  On 
May  16.  1955,  the  U.S.  and  Cambodia  ex- 
changed notes  which  provided  direct  military 
assistance.  The  U.S.  would  furnlA  money 
and  equipment  for  the  maintenance  of  Cam- 
bodia's armed  forces  and  also  provide  a  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group  to  help  train 
the  armed  forces.  Direct  economic  assL^t- 
»nce  was  started  about  the  same  time 
I  Laos  and  Cnmbodia  were  also  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  on  February  7  See 
fepnrate   and    later    entries.)      Smith,  p    50. 

June  1950:  The  Korean  War  began  on 
June  25  when  North  Korean  troops  Invaded 
South  Korea.  The  VS.  Immediately  took 
the  Issue  to  the  UN  Security  (Council  which 
declared  that  peace  had  been  disrupted, 
asked  the  North  Korean  troops  to  return  to 
North  Korea,  and  afked  member  states  not  to 
aid  North  Korea.  President  Truman  ordered 
U.S.  forces  Into  action  to  give  cover  to  South 
Korean  troops.  In  later  resolutions  the  UN 
.-equested  member  states  to  "furnish  such 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may 
ae  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and 
:o  restore  International  peace  and  security 
n  the  area."  All  assistance  was  unified 
inder  a  single  command  under  the  US  and 
he  flag  of  the  UN.  After  UN  soldiei^  creased 
ver  the  38th  parallel  Chinese  forces  Invaded 
.Sorth  Korea  and  helped  push  UN  forces 
southward.  Truce  negotiations  started  on 
July  10,  1951  and  continued  Intermittently 
through  the  next  two  years.  The  armistice 
was  signed  on  July  27.  1953  at  Panmunjom 
Bemis.  pp.  936-940,  953-957;  Bailey,  pp.  819, 
«4-827. 

September  1950:  This  date  marks  a  revival 
f  Thailand's  policy  of  cooperation  witli  the 
'^'S.  The  first  treaty  between  the  US.  and 
S;am  was  signed  In  1845  and  revised  in  1920. 
^'ivlng  Slam  complete  Jurisdiction  over  all 
.^.merican  subjects  living  there.  In  1903.  an 
American  had  been  made  foreign  policy  ad- 
■iser  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AfTalrs;  this 
lositlon  was  maintained  in  the  government 
ntll  1940.  After  the  U.S.  treaty  of  1920  had 
seen  signed.  Slam  entrusted  to  the  then 
American  adviser — Francis  B.  Sayre— the 
:'.egotiation  of  new  treaties  with  ten  E>uro- 
pean  nations.  Finally,  In  1925,  Sayre  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  agreement*  on  behalf 
"f  Slam  which  closely  followed  the  American 
treaty.  Sayre's  role  In  this  situation  was  a 
key  element  In  the  traditional  friendly  rela- 
"lonshlp  between  the  U.S.  and  Thailand. 
This  relationship  suffered  In  early  World  War 
n  as  Thailand  coopertaed  with  Japan 


In  Septemebr  1950  the  two  couiiirle.';  .signed 
an  Ek;onomlc  and  Technical  CcKtperation 
Agreement  and  In  October,  a  Military  Assist- 
ance Agreement.  The  latter  provided  for 
equipment  and  training  but  did  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  U.S.  ba.=;es  in  Thai- 
land or  guarantee  U.S.  action  if  T'.iailand's 
territorial  Integrity  were  violated  Nuechter- 
ieln,  pp.  24,  27.  109-109,  114-122 

December  23,  1950:  Tlie  United  Suucs  (on 
December  23)  signed  a  Mutu.a  Defense  As- 
sistance Agreement  with  France,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  for  indirect  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
All  three  Indo-Chinese  states  were,  at  the 
time,  under  guerrilla  attack  by  the  Commu- 
nist-led Viet  Mlnh.  Citation  from  Commit- 
tee Print. 

December  23,  1950:  An  active  US.  foreign 
policy  toward  Laos  started  when,  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1950.  the  two  countries  signed  a 
mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  for  In- 
direct aid  to  Laos,  which  w;is  at  that  time 
an  Independent  State  within  the  French 
Union.  Between  1950  and  mid-1954  Laos 
received  approximately  $7.3  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  funds  and  equipment  from  the 
U.S.  It  Is  estimated  that  military  assistance 
to  Laos  from  the  U.S.  (via  Fr:ince  i  in  this 
same  period  totalled  around  $30  million. 
When  Laos  became  fully  independent  on 
January  1.  1955.  the  US.  began  a  program 
of  direct  assistance.  From  fiscal  year  1955 
through  fiscal  year  1966  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance ha.s  totalled  $474.45  million.  Military 
lissLstance  figures  are  available  for  fiscal  year 
1955  through  fiscal  year  1962:  $128  5  million. 
Statistics  for  U.S.  milltaxy  assistance  to  Laos 
since  fiscal  year  1962  are  classified.  Dom- 
men. 

May  1951 :  The  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  MUit.ary  Situation  in  the 
Fax  East  (82d  Cong..  1st  Sess..  5  parts)  In 
May-June  1951  were  the  foctis  of  full-scale 
debat*  on  U.S.  policy  In  the  Far  East.  The 
hearings  were  stimulated  by  tlie  recall  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  U.S.  from 
his  position  as  Commander  of  UN.  forces  In 
Korea  and  of  U.S.  occupation  forces  in  Japan 
on  April  11.  1951.     Michael  .t  Taylor,  p.  774. 

August  1951:  On  August  30  the  U.S.  and 
the  Philippines  signed  the  Philippine-Ameri- 
can Security  Treaty;  it  went  into  effect  on 
August  27.  1952.  Each  party  to  this  treaty 
agreed  "that  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific 
Area  on  either  of  the  Parties  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  its  own  peace  and  safety"  and 
declared  "that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon dangers  In  accordance  with  Its  consti- 
tutional processes."  As  with  the  security 
treaties  between  the  U.S.  and  the  other 
Pacific  powers,  the  parties  agreed  to  consult 
from  time  to  time  and  when  an  occasion  of 
danger  arose.  Bailey,  p.  817;  Bemis,  pp.  943- 
944. 

September  1,  1951:  On  this  date  Australia, 
N3W  Zealand  and  the  U.S  .signed  a  Tripartite 
Security  Treaty,  a  mutual  defen.se  pact  more 
popularly  known  as  the  ANZUS  pact.  In 
Article  4  each  party  "recognii'ed  that  an 
armed  attack  In  the  Pacific  area  on  any  of 
the  parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety  and  each  declares  that  it 
would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes." 
The  ANZUS  pact  went  into  efT°ct  on  April 
29.    1952.      Bailey,   p.   817;    Bemis.   p.   944. 

September  7,  1951 :  United  States  signed  an 
agreement  with  Vietnam  for  direct  economic 
.assistance.  By  October  12.  1952.  200  U.S. 
ships  carrying  military  aid  had  arrived  In 
Saigon.      Citation   from   Committee   Print. 

September  8,  1951  :  A  peace  tre:ity  with 
Japan  was  signed.  Also  on  September  8  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  signed  a  bilateral  security 
treaty  (Japanese-American  Security  Treaty) 
which  provided  that  U.S.  troops  be  stationed 
on  Japanese  soil  for  an  Indefinite  time  period 
and  on  February  28,  1952.  a  pact  permitting 
the  U.S.  to  keep  military  bases  in  Japan  for 


defensive  purposes.  The  legal  status  of  Tai- 
wan (Formosa)  was  left  unclear.  The  U.S. 
Senate  consented  to  the  ratification  of  all 
three  documents  on  March  20,  1952.  In  the 
Japanese-American  Security  Treaty  the  U.S. 
Is  granted  "the  use  by  Its  land,  air  and  naval 
forces  of  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan"  In 
order  "to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security  In  the  Far 
East  and  to  the  security  of  Japan  against 
armed  attack  from  ■without.  Including  assist- 
ance given  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  put  down  large-scale 
Internal  riots  and  disturbances  In  Japan, 
caused  through  Instigation  or  Intervention 
by  an  outside  Power  or  Powers."  Bemls,  p. 
942;  Bailey,  p.  817. 

July  1953:  The  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  signed  a  security  treaty  on  July  27. 
Each  party  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  In 
the  Pacific  area  on  either  of  the  Parties  In 
territories  now  under  their  respective  admin- 
istrative control,  or  hereafter  recognized  by 
one  of  the  Parties  as  lawfully  brought  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  other, 
would  be  dangerous  to  Its  o-wn  peace  and 
safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  ■with  Its 
constitutional  processes."  The  U.S.  was 
granted  the  right  "to  dispose  United  States 
land,  air  and  sea  forces  In  and  about  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  de- 
termined by  mutual  agreement."  The  U.S. 
Senate  appended  to  the  agreement  the  stip- 
ulation that  either  party  Is  obligated  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  other  only  In  the  case  of 
an  external  armed  attack;  also  the  U.S. 
would  give  assistance  to  Korea  only  In  the 
event  of  an  attack  against  territory  the  U.S. 
recognizes  as  "lawfully  brought  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea."  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  January  26,   1954.     Bemls,  p.  957. 

November  1953:  The  U.S.  starts  airlifting 
of  Nationalist  forces  out  of  Burma.  In  1950 
as  a  result  of  the  Communist  takeover  in 
China  and  the  consolidation  of  control  In 
Yunnan  province.  Southwest  China,  substan- 
tial Nationalist  forces  (Kuomlntang — KMT) 
retreated  Into  Burma.  These  military  forces 
refused  to  disarm  or  to  leave  the  country 
and  established  headquarters  near  the  Thai- 
Burmese  border.  By  early  1953,  a  force  of 
about  12,000  had  collected  and  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  a  state  ■within  a  state.  The 
Burmese  government  felt  that  Thailand  was 
not  altogether  Innocent  of  cdmpliclty  In  the 
situation.  It  was  asserted  that  the  U.S.,  as 
an  ally  of  both  Thailand  and  Nationalist 
China,  had  a  real  responsibility  for  the  KMT 
activities  In  Burma  and  was  not  applying 
adequate  pressure  on  Nationalist  China  for 
the  recall  of  its  forces.  The  U.S.  was  supply- 
ing provisions  to  the  KMT  troops  via  CIA  air 
drops  and  the  facts  of  this  situation  were 
known  by  Burmese  officials.  In  March  1953 
U  Nu,  Premier  of  Burma,  announced  he 
would  take  the  Issue  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  requested  the  end  of  U.S.  economic  aid 
to  Burma  by  June  30.  The  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly (on  April  23,  1953)  created  a  Jo.nt 
Military  Committee  (Burma.  United  States, 
Thailand,  National  China)  to  consider  ways 
of  implementing  the  U.N.  recommendation 
that  the  "foreign  forces"  in  the  Union  of 
Burma  be  dismantled  and  either  leave  at 
once  or  submit  to  Internment.  Evacuation 
finally  began  on  November  7.  1953  via  Amer- 
ican airlift  to  Taiwan.  Seven  thousand  of 
the  troops  and  their  dependents  had  been 
moved  to  Taiwan  by  September  1.  1954.  Sev- 
eral thousand,  however,  were  still  in  Burma. 
Fifield,  pp.  225-232;  Trager,  pp.  319-321;  Wise 
and  Ross,  pp.  129-130. 

March  1954:  In  March  the  Four  Power 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  at 
Berlin  (U.S.,  United  Kingdom.  France, 
USSR)  proposed  a  Korean  Peace  Conference 
to  Include  representatives  of  the  U.S..  United 
Kingdom,  Prance  and  the  USSR,  pltis  Red 
China,  South  Korea,  North  Korea,  and  other 
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belligerents,  to  m«et  In  Geneva  In  April  1954. 
It  was  aiso  suggested  that  the  problem  of 
restoring  peace  In  Indochina  be  dlscujsed. 
Bemls  p  958. 

Apr'.I  1954:  At  the  first  part  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  on  Korea  and  Indochina  no 
settlement  was  reached  on  Korea:  the  Armis- 
tice at  Panmunjom  would  st&nd.  The  Ge- 
neva Agreements  on  Indochina  were  reached 
at  a  meeting  of  nine  states — Prance,  the 
People  5  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Unj'.ed  Kingdom,  and  the  Umted  States: 
and  Ciimbodla,  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North),  the  Kingdom  of  Laoe.  and 
the  State  of  Vietnam  (South)  (all  parts  of 
the  old  Prench  Indo-Chlna).  The  signed 
documents  of  the  Conference  were  six  uni- 
lateral declarations  by  Cambodia.  Prance, 
and  Laos — two  from  each,  with  none  from 
either  "f  the  two  Vietnam* — and  three  arm- 
istice aifreements.  one  each  for  Laos.  Can- 
bodla.  and  Vietnam.  An  unsigned  .Inal 
Declaration  was  aiso  Issued  on  July  21. 

President  Elsenhower's  statement  on  July 
31  read  In  part: 

The  United  States  has  not  Itself  been 
party  to  or  bound  by  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  Conference,  but  It  Ls  our  hope  that  It 
win  lead  to  the  establishment  of  peace  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  needs  of  the 
countries  concerned." 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  made  a  unilateral  declaration  on 
behalf  of  the  U  S  Government.  In  Geneva,  on 
July  2!      In  It  the  US 

declares  with  regard  to  the  afore- 
said agreements  and  paragraphs  that  (1)  It 
will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  disturb  them.  In  accordance  with 
Article  2i4i  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation  of  mem- 
bers to  refrain  In  their  International  rela- 
tions fi-om  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  and 
(U)  It  would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggres- 
sion In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  agreements 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  thr«at- 
enlng  international  peace  and  security. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  In  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  In  Vlet- 
Nam  my  Government  wishes  to  mike  clear 
lU  position  which  it  has  expressed  In  a 
declaration  made  In  Washington  on  June 
39.  1954    as  follows: 

"In  the  caae  of  nattona  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to  insure 
that  they  are  conducted  fairly  "  Bemls. 
pp.  958^  960;  Plfleld.  pp.  21-38;  Committee 
Print 

September  1994:  Eight  rations  met  In 
Manll*  .n  September  6-a  to  sign  the  SEATO 
(Southeast  AsU  Tre.^ty  Organization)  pact 
Partlclpanu  Included  the  U.S..  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance.  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Pakistan.  Thall.ind  and  the  Philippines 

Article  4,  the  binding  section  of  the 
Treaty  reads  in  part 

"1  Earh  Party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
mean-s  .f  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  areas 
against  .uiy  of  the  Parties  ,  .  .  would  endanger 
Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  It 
will  in  thit  event  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
procc8s«i  Measures  taken  under  this  para- 
graph shili  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

"2.  If  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties. 
the  Inrtolablllty  or  the  Integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  P^rty  In  the  treaty  area  .  .  . 
Is  threatened  In  any  way  other  than  by  armed 
attack  >r  is  affected  or  threatened  by  any 
fact  or  situaUon  which  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  area,  the  Parties  shall  consult 
ImmedU'ely  in  order  to  agree  on  the  meas- 
ures wh;rh  should  be  taken  for  the  common 
defense  ' 

In  a  protocol  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  the  parties  designated 
that    Cambodia.    Laos    and    South    Vietnam 


wotild  be  Included  under  Article  4.  Cam- 
bodia renounced  this  protocol  protection  on 
February  18,  1956  and  Laos  renounced 
SEATO's  protection  in  a  statement  of 
neutrality  which  Is  Incorporated  Into  the 
Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laoe,  July 
23,  1962  Bailey,  p.  832;  Bemls.  pp.  960-962; 
Plfleld.  pp.  28-33  and  Chapter  5 — pp  113-157. 
January  1955:  In  the  Formosa  Resolution 
(approved  January  29)  the  Congrena  au- 
thorized the  President  to  "employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack  .  .  .  ." 
China,  which  was  taking  steps  to  attack  the 
Pescadores  and  Formoea.  halted  Its  prepara- 
tions.    Bailey,  pp    834-835:   Bemls,  p.  963. 

February  1955:  On  February  12  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG) 
took  over  the  training  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  following  the  relinquishing  of 
command  authority  by  the  French.  Citation 
from  Committee  Print. 

May  1W6:  On  itoy  16  the  United  SUtes 
signed  an  afljeement  with  Cambodia  for 
direct  military  aid  to  replace  the  aid  formerly 
given  through  the  French  GoverTunent. 
Citation  from  Committee  Print. 

July  1955;  The  US  on  July  26  agreed  to 
hold  talks,  on  the  ambassadorial  level,  with 
representatives  of  Communist  China  In 
Geneva,  with  the  first  meetlnc;  taking  place 
on  August  1.  Previous  dlscxjsslons  had  been 
held  on  the  consular  level  and  had  resulted 
In  the  release  of  four  out  of  15  UN  prisoners 
of  war  and  some  US.  civilians  held  by  the 
Chineee  People's  Republic.  American  foreign 
policy  (1950-1955).  pp.  3504-2506.  2610-2519. 
April  1956:  The  U.S.  Issued  assurance*  of 
her  respect  for  Cambodia's  neutrality  and 
her  desire  for  continuation  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Cambodia  Before 
1956  Cambodia  had  pursued  her  neutral  for- 
eign policy  without  in-^rferenoe.  In  1958, 
however,  there  was  a  siilft.  with  Increasing 
presstire  to  have  Cambodia  Join,  or  at  \ttuit 
participate  In.  8KATO  and  Its  military  exer- 
cises. Cambodia  had  been  granted  SKATO 
protection  under  the  Pn  local  annexed  to  the 
Pact,  but  on  February  13.  1958.  while  he  was 
In  Red  China.  Sihanouk  renounced  this 
SKATO  protection.  On  his  return  from 
China.  Sihanouk  found  Cambodia  beset  by 
economic  blockades  by  ThaUand  and  South 
Vietnam.  He  charged  that  the  U.S.  was  using 
Thailand  and  Vietnam  to  coerce  Cambodia 
into  adhering  to  SEATO  Sihanouk  was  de- 
termined to  remain  neutral,  accepting  aid 
from  both  sides  After  the  U  S  gave  Cam- 
bodia assurances  of  Its  neutrality  In  April, 
the  blockades  by  Thailand  and  Vietnam  were 
withdrawn     Smith,  pp   72.  80-102 

September  1966  The  U  3.  on  September  34 
rejected  the  Chinese  Communist  proposal  for 
trade  nesotlatlons  This  subject  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  Geneva  talks  between  the 
U.S.  and  Chinese  representatives.  The  U.S. 
refused  to  discuss  trade  so  long  at  U-S. 
citizens  were  still  kept  as  prisoners  in  China 
and  so  Ion?  as  China  refused  to  "renounce 
the  use  of  force  In  the  Taiwan  area."  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  ( 1P58) ,  p.  809. 

August  1957  On  August  23  the  ban  on  the 
Issuance  to  newsmen  of  passports  valid  for 
travel  in  Communist  China  was  lifted  On 
December  6  the  Stute  Department  announced 
It  would  issue  passports  validated  for  travel 
in  Communist  China  to  close  relatives  of 
Americans  held  there  American  foreign  pol- 
icy (1957).  pp    1134-1136.  1137-1138 

September  19S7:  The  Mekong  River  In 
Southeast  Asia  flows  2  800  miles  from  south- 
em  China  through  Laos.  Thailand,  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  into  the  South 
China  Sea  and  Ls  a  major  unifying  factor  in 
the  economically,  politically  and  culturally 
fragmented  legion  of  mainland  Southeast 
Asia  On  September  17  1957  the  four  ripar- 
ian nations  formed  the  Mekong  Committee 
under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  Economic  Com- 
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mission  for  the  Far  East   (ECAFE)    through 
which  they  could  direct  all  development  proj. 
ects  along   the  River  system.     Presently  21 
countries.  Including  the  U.S..  and  11  UN  agen- 
cies,  as   well   as   some   private   organlzallonj 
(notably,  the  Ford  Foundation  1  are  Involved 
In  assisting  Laoe.  Thailand.  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  In  a  variety  of  coordinated 
projects  which  will  harness  the  Mekong  po- 
tentlalltles  for  electric  power.  Irrigation,  nav- 
igation and  flood  control.     The  U.S.  has  di- 
rectly pledged  or  contributed  $25  million  to 
the    project,    of    which    $12  8    million    la   for 
the    first    construction    phase    of    the    Nam 
Hgiom  hydroelectric  dam  to  be  built  In  Laos 
February   1958:   The  United  States  took  a 
"neutral"  position  In  the  Padang  Revolt  in 
Indonesia.      Prom    Indonesia's   Independence 
In  1949  until  1957.  the  country  had  been  gov- 
erned under  a  form  of  parliamentary  denicjc- 
racy.     In  February  1957  Sukarno  announced 
that   p>arllamentary   democracy    had    been  a 
failure    and    declared    that   thenceforth   the 
country   would    be   governed    In    a    form   of 
'guided  democracy.'"     On  February   16.  1958 
a  rel>el  government,  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment    of     the     Republic     of     Indonesia 
(PRRI).    was    proclaimed    In    Padang.     The 
U.S.  was  offlclally  neutral  In  this  situation; 
President  Elsenhower.   In  an   April   30  news 
conference,  remarked:  "when  It  comes  to  an 
Intrastate  difficulty  anywhere,  our  policy  Is 
one  of  careful  neutrality  and  proper  deport- 
ment all  the  way  through  so  as  not  to  be  tak- 
ing sides  where  It  is  none  of  our  business." 
But  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was,  re- 
portedly, giving  mlUtary  support  to  the  reb- 
els.   Sukarno's  forces  captured  one  American 
pilot  who.  In  the  employ  of  the  CIA,  was  on 
a   strafing    mission.      The    U.S.,    accused   on 
May    7.    of    aiding    the    rebels,    denied    the 
charge  of  Interference  and  by  the  end  of  May 
had  reversed  the  policy  of  not  aiding  either 
side.      The  State   Department   approved   the 
sale  of  rice  to  Indonesia:  and  an  embargo  on 
$1  million  in  small  arms,  aircraft  parts  and 
radio  equipment  was  lifted.     By  July  all  of 
the  major  towns  had  been  recaptured  by  Su- 
karno's forces  and   the  rebels  put  to  flight. 
Ross  &  Wise.  pp.   136-146;    Kahln    (Govern- 
ments  &  pollUca  of  Southeast  Asia),  pp  20»- 
213. 

Auirtist  1958:  The  Chinese  Communist* 
started  bombardment  of  the  Quemoys  on  Au- 
gust 33.  Nationalist  China  had  previously 
moved  90,000  troops  to  these  Islands.  U.S. 
ships  In  the  Seventh  Fleet  were  ordered  to 
escort  Nationalist  supply  ships  between  the 
islands  and  Formosa.  "The  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion (January  29.  1965)  gave  the  President 
enough  authority  to  exhibit  U.S  determina- 
tion to  fight  If  the  bombardment  escaUited 
to  Invasion  by  the  Communists  Secretary 
Dulles  persuaded  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Join 
htm  In  a  st<ttement  renouncing  military 
force  as  a  means  of  regaining  the  Chinese 
mainland.  The  crisis  subse>quently  su 
sided.     Bailey,  pp    853-853. 

January   1960:   The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  between  the  US  and 
Jap«ua  was  signed  on  January  19.     Ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  on  June  23.  1960     K.ii  n 
party    to    this    treaty    recognized    "tha' 
armed  attack  against  either  Party  In  t:. 
rltorles   under   the  administration  of    ' 
would   be  dangerous   to   Its   own   pear, 
safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  n.w. 
the  common  danger  In  accordance  with  its 
constitutional     provisions     and     processes" 
"For  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  se- 
curity In  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  ■/ 
America  is  granted  the  use  by  Its  land,  alr 
and   naval   forces  of   facilities  and   areas  ir 
Japan.     The  use  of  these  facilities  and  .^rp  - 
as  well  as  the  status  of  United  States  arm*- 
forces  in  Japan  shall  be  governed  by  a  ee;^ 
erate  agreement.  .       "    This  separate  agre* 
ment  Insures  "prior  consultation"  with  the 
Government    of    Japan    before    any    major 
changes    In    the   deployment   into  Japan  ol 
U.S.  armed  forces  of  the  use  of  facilities  ir 
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Japan  as  bases  for  military  combat  opera- 
tions to  be  undertaken  from  Japan.  This 
pact  superseded  the  Security  treaty  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  signed  on  September  8.  1951.  Pl- 
fleld, pp.  381-398. 

May  1960:  The  United  States  announced 
on  May  5  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Advisory  Group  would  be 
Increased  by  the  end  of  the  year  fnim  327 
to  685  members.  This  came  largely  In  re- 
sponse to  the  mounting  Communist  guerrilla 
war  against  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. On  October  26  President  Elsenhower 
assured  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  a  letter 
of  good  wishes  on  South  Vietnam's  fifth  an- 
niversary that  "for  so  long  as  our  strength 
can  be  useful,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Vietnam  In  the  difficult  yet 
hopeful  struggle  ahead."  Citation  from 
Committee  Print. 

August  1960:  U.S,  foreign  assistance  to 
the  Laotian  government  was  cut  off  for  a 
brief  time  after  the  coup  of  August  9,  1960. 
In  April  1960  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  has  been  reported,  had  helped 
General  Phouml  Nosavan's  conservative  or- 
ganization win  the  April  24  election  while 
Tlao  Somsanith  was  named  premier  (on 
May  31),  General  Phouml  held  the  actual 
power.  On  August  9  Captain  Kong  Le 
staged  a  successful  coup  and  put  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  back  lnt,o  office.  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  a  neutralist,  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  negotiations  with  the  Pathet 
Lao  (the  Laotian  Communist  organization). 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Laotian  goveriunent 
was  stopped  on  August  9  after  the  coup: 
economic  assistance  was  stopped  on  October 
1,  when  the  Souvanna  Phouma  government 
announced  It  would  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  negotiate 
for  aid.  During  this  perlCid  General 
Phouml,  who  had  retained  a  right-wing  gov- 
ernment and  obstructed  the  activities  of  the 
Souvanna  Phouma  government.  Wiis  receiv- 
ing aid — both  military  and  economic — from 
the  United  States.  On  November  30  Gen- 
eral Phouml  and  Prince  Boun  Oiim  started 
an  attack  on  Vientiane,  Souvanna  Phouma 
fled  Vientiane  for  Cambodia  on  December  9 
and  four  days  later  Prince  Boun  Oum  as 
Premier  and  Phouml  Nosavan  as  deputy 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense  organized 
their  government.  Dommen;  Wise  &  Roes 
pp.  147-154. 

January  1961 :  The  United  States  Intensi- 
fied Its  search  for  peace  In  Laoe.  On  Janu- 
ary 7,  1961  the  Department  of  State  Issued 
a  statement  on  "U.S.  policy  for  contributing 
to  a  solution  of  the  situation  In  Laos."  Re- 
ferring to  a  previous  White  Paper  (The  Sit- 
uation in  Laos)  Issued  in  September  1959, 
which  defcrlbed  how  the  "Communists,  di- 
rected and  materially  assisted  from  Hanoi. 
Pelplng.  and  Moscow,  were  v*orklng  to  gain 
control  over  Laos."  the  Department  of  State 
detailed  the  subsequent  Communist  actions 
In  Laos.  In  conclusion  the  statement  noted 
that  the  Laotian  problem  could  best  be 
solved  by:  1)  attempting  to  recognize  the 
role  of  the  Communists  in  Laos;  2i  showing 
that  the  U.S.  has  no  intention  and  no  desire 
to  establish  a  "Western  military  position" 
In  Laos;  and.  3)  "Joining  with  other  free 
nations  to  support  and  maintain  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Laos  through  whatever  meas- 
ures seem  most  promising  " 

As  Soviet  supplies  Into  Laoe  continued  to 
strengthen  the  Pathet  Lao  Insurgents,  sev- 
eral peace  proposals  were  brought  forth.  On 
March  23.  1961  President  Kennedy  declared 
US.  support  for  the  British  profxjsals.  made 
the  same  day.  for  a  de  facto  cease-fire  In 
Laoe.  the  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  In  Laos 
In  order  to  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
c:ease-flre.  and  the  convening  of  an  Interna- 
tional conference  to  consider  the  rettlement 
of  the  Laotian  problem.  All  three  points 
were  proclaimed   on   April   24— appeal   for  a 


cease-fire;  reactivation  of  the  ICC-Laos:  and 
formulation  of  an  International  conference 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Laotian  ques- 
tion. 

The  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  was  con- 
vened on  May  16,  1961.  [See  separate  1962 
entry  for  jnformatlon  on  Conference.]  On 
June  4.  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Nlklta  K  arushchev,  after  meeting  in  Vienna, 
Issued  a  Joint  comintiniguS,  reaffirming, 
among  other  things,  "their  support  of  a 
neutral  and  Independent  Laos  under  a  gov- 
ernment chosen  by  the  Laotians  themselves, 
and  of  International  agreements  for  insuring 
that  neutrality  and  Independence  .  .  .  ."  By 
November  the  outlines  of  agreement  had  been 
reached  at  Geneva,  but,  in  Laos,  General 
Phouml  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  minis- 
tries of  Defense  and  the  Interior;  he  thought 
that  the  CIA  would  continue  its  support  to 
him.  The  CIA  contact  was  withdrawn  from 
the  country  and  U.S.  assistance  terminated 
(in  February  1962).  Nevertheless  in  the 
spring  of  1962  Phouml  began  large-scale  rein- 
forcement of  an  outpost  deep  in  Royal  Lao- 
tian territory  and  was  promptly  defeated  by 
a  Pathet  Lao  military  thrust.  Tlie  Pathet 
Lao  forces  pressed  their  offensive  and 
threatened  Thailand,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
der of  Laos.  It  was  then  that  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  the  Marines  into  Thailand.  |See 
separate  entry.]  In  July  1962  the  Geneva 
Declaration  and  Protocol  on  the  Neutrality 
on  Laos  was  signed.  [See  separate  entry.) 
The  United  States  withdrew  its  forces  from 
Laos  (800  military  advisers)  between  August 
15  and  October  7,  1962.  Dommen;  Wise  & 
Ross.  pp.  147-154. 

March  1961:  In  March  and  April  1961  more 
Nationalist  forces  were  tdrlifted  from  the 
Burma  region.  The  situation  had  dete- 
riorated again  to  the  point  where  Burmese 
air  forces  shot  down  a  KMT  plane  over 
Burma  and  lost  two  aircraft.  New  US.  mili- 
tary equipment  was  discovered  in  captured 
KMT  strongholds.  Pear  of  a  repetition  of 
the  occurrences  in  1953  (See  1953— November 
for  previous  entry)  led  to  the  Immediate 
airlift  by  Nationalist  aircraft  of  about  4,000 
Nationalists  and  their  dependents  from  Thai- 
land where  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
Burmese  forces,  to  Taiwan.  Some  KMT 
troops  still  remain  however,  and  are  well 
armed,  occasionally  staging  raids  into  Com- 
munist China.     Plfleld,  pp    232-233. 

May  1961;  Vice  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son visited  Thailand  and  gave  as.surances  of 
U.S.  "determination  to  honor  its  treaty  com- 
mitments to  support  Thailand  .  .  .  against 
subversion  and  Communist  aggression." 
This  visit  and  that  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor 
in  October  did  much  to  dispel  the  doubts  In 
Thailand  as  to  what  the  U.S.  would  do  if 
Thailand  were  in  need  of  help.  Thai  con- 
fidence was  further  reinforced  In  May  1962 
when  the  U.S.  deployed  a  Marine  force  to 
"Insure  the  territorial  integrity"  of  Thailand 
(see  separate  entry  1962 — May.) 

Since  that  time  U.S.  mlUtary  assistance 
has  Increased  substantially;  in  addition  to 
military  equipment  and  training,  the  U.S.  is 
expanding  key  military  facilities  and  installa- 
tions in  order  to  prepare  the  country  for 
any  Increase  In  Communist  activity  similar 
to  that  in  South  Vietnam.  Thailand  has 
allowed  her  territory  and  facilities  to  be  used 
for  U.S.  military  operations  against  North 
Vietnam.  Between  fiscal  years  1949  and 
1964  the  U.S.  has  provided  Thailand  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  the  amotuit  of  $393  mil- 
lion. XS3.  military  deliveries  and  assistance 
between  1950  and  fiscal  year  1964  have 
totaled  $460.1  million.  Figures  for  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966  are  classified  Nuechter- 
leln,  pp.  217-220,  224-226,  230,  236-243. 

August  1961:  President  Kennedy  declared 
on  August  2  that  the  United  States  will  do 
all  It  can  to  save  South  Vietnam  from  com- 
munism. Later  In  the  year,  on  December  14, 
President  Kennedy  pledged  Increased  aid  to 


South  Vietnam.    Citation  from  Committee 
Print. 

May  1962:  President  Kennedy  announced 
on  May  15  that  at  the  request  of  the  Thai 
Goverment  and  "because  of  recent  attacks  in 
Laos  by  Communist  forces  and  the  subse- 
quent movement  of  Communist  military 
units  toward  the  border  of  Thailand."  he  has 
ordered  U.S.  military  forces  to  Thailand. 
Withdrawal  of  the  5.000  combat  forces  sent 
there  was  started  on  July  2  and  completed 
during  the  following  months.  Citation  from 
Committee  Print. 

June  1962:  President  Kennedy.  In  response 
to  Communist  Chinese  troop  movements  In 
areas  of  China  adjacent  to  Formosa,  reiter- 
ated on  June  27  the  policy  established  by 
President  Elsenhower  that  the  U.S.  will  take 
all  action  necesary  to  assure  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  American  for- 
eign policy  (1962),  pp.  1007-1008. 

July  1962:  The  International  Conference  on 
the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Question  (at 
Geneva),  was  called  by  the  Co-Chalrman — 
United  Kingdom  (Alexander  Douglas-Home) 
and  the  USSR  (Andrei  Gromyko)  and  con- 
vened on  May  16,  1961.  The  "Laotian  Ques- 
tion" was  a  pathet  Lao/North  Vietnamese  vs. 
Laotian  Royalist  war  suffllcently  serious  to 
bring  consideration  of  U.S.  Intervention. 
The  U.S.  had  given  the  Laotian  government 
military  and  economic  assistance  In  with- 
standing the  Communist  Instirrection  which 
had  been  vigorously  pressed  in  1959  and  In 
1960-1962.  The  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality 
of  Laos  was  signed  on  July  23,  1962  by  all  the 
powers  represented  at  the  Conference 
(Burma.  Cambodia.  Canada.  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Democratic  Republic  of  V^iet- 
nam.  Prance,  India.  Poland,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  USSR,  United  Kingdom, 
United  SUtes).     Flfleld,  pp.  177-206. 

August  1962:  Representatives  of  Indonesia 
and  the  Netherlands  signed  on  August  15  an 
agreement  regarding  West  New  Guinea  (West 
Irian)  and  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  this 
area.  Since  Indonesia  had  gained  her  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Netherlands  In  1949,  she 
had  been  anxious  for  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory. The  situation  had  reached  a  state  of 
military  confrontation  between  the  two 
countries.  United  Nations  Secretary-General 
Thant  and  U.S.  President  Kennedy  had 
sought  to  persuade  the  antagonists  to  cease 
fighting  and  sit  down  at  a  conference  table. 
Finally,  on  March  20.  they  opened  preliminary 
discussions  In  the  presence  of  a  third  party — 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  an  American  diplomat. 
The  August  15  agreement  provided  that  the 
UN  wotild  take  over  administration  of  West 
New  Guinea  on  October  1,  1962  and  pass  ad- 
ministration over  to  Indonesia  on  or  shortly 
after  May  1.  1963.  Sometime  before  the  end 
of  1969  the  native  Papuans  would  express 
their  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  remain  with  Indonesia.  Kahln  (Govern- 
ments and  Politics  of  Southeast  Asia),  pp. 
197-204. 

September  1963:  U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia  was 
reduced  drastically  in  September  when  Indo- 
nesia proclaimed  a  policy  of  hostile  "con- 
frontation" against  Malaysia.  No  new  com- 
mitments of  financial  aid  were  made  al- 
though preexisting  programs  in  public  health, 
education,  and  public  safety  were  continued 
through  1964.  The  AID  program  In  Indo- 
nesia was  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill  in 
fiscal  year  1965  and  no  new  commitments 
were  then  anticipated.  Between  1950  and 
December  1964,  Indonesia  received  approxi- 
mately $665  million  iu  economic  assis'^ance, 
including  PL  480,  and  $78  million  In  mlUtary 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Background  Notes 
(Department  of  State  publication). 

November  1963;  on  November  12,  1963,  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia  announced  that  he 
would  renounce  all  Western  economic  and 
military  aid  if  the  broadcasts  of  antl- 
Slhanouk  propag;anda  were  res'omed  in  Oc- 
tober by  the  Khmer  Serei  [Free  Kymer  Is  a 
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movement  established  In  1SS9  to  overtlirow 
the  Sihanouk  regime  and  form  a  pro-Weat«rn 
jfovemmentj  were  not  stopped.  Slh»nouk 
felt  that  these  broadcasts  were  coming  from 
South  Vietnam  And  Thailand  via  transmitter* 
provided  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
A  few  days  later  he  requested  Immediate 
t«rmin.iUon  of  all  American  aid  and  the  de- 
parture of  all  nonembassy  p>er8onnel  to  the 
U.S  As  of  November  1983  when  all  assist- 
ance was  halted,  the  United  SUtes  had  fur- 
nlahetl  to  CambodU  $309  7  mllUon  In  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  194  mUUon  In  military 
assistance  Since  this  time  the  Vietnam  war 
has  Intensified  frictions  between  the  US.  and 
Cambodia  Attacks  on  Cambodian  villages 
by  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces  from 
Vletnart^  searching  for  the  Viet  Cong  have, 
at  times,  strained  relations  to  the  breaking 
point  Prince  Sihanouk  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  his  preference  for  the  Na- 
tional Uberatlon  Front  as  opposed  to  the 
Saigon  Government.  Smith,  pp.  122-139.  ZB8- 
216 

Decembfr  1963  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  Roger  HUsman 
made  *  major  speech  on  U.S.  relations  with 
China  on  December  13.  He  urged  Ameri- 
cans to  take  a  realistic  view  of  Communist 
China.  asserUng  that  the  Communist  regime 
Is  here  to  stay  and  recoifnlzlng  the  possibility 
that  Communist  China  would  evolve  Into  a 
more  moderate  state  Dr.  Hllsman  declared: 
"we  pursue  today  toward  Communist  China 
a  policy  of  the  open  door:  We  are  determined 
to  keep  the  door  open  to  the  possibility  of 
change  and  not  to  slam  It  shut  against  any 
developments  which  might  advance  our  na- 
tional good,  serve  the  free  world,  aad  benefit 
the  people  of  China."  U.S.  In  World  AffaL-s 
(  1963).  pp.  212-213. 

May  20,  1984  FYance  proposed  on  May  20 
the  reconvening  of  14  nation  conference  on 
Laos  in  Geneva.  Civil  war  with  outside 
assistance  to  both  the  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  sides  had  again  broken  out. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  and  endorsed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poland.  Cambodia  India 
and  Communist  China.  Citation  from  Com- 
mittee Pr.nt 

May  21.  1964:  Since  this  time  the  US  has 
carried  out  various  aerial  missions  in  Laos 
It  was  announced  In  May  that  certain  US 
reconnaissance  flights  had  been  authorized  to 
assist  in  supplementing  Information  on  the 
Intentions  and  dispositions  of  Pathet  Lao 
and  Viet  Mlnh  forces  In  June  It  was  noted 
that  such  flights  were  continuing  and  would 
take  p'ace  at  various  Intervals  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information.  Early 
In  June  two  reconnaissance  Jets  were  shot 
down;  at  this  point  the  pilots  were  author- 
ized to  Are  back  when  flred  upon 

In  D^rember  1964  It  was  revealed,  though 
not  offlclaily  announced  by  either  side  that 
the  Laotian  government  had  agreed  to  per- 
mit increased  bombing  strikes  and  raids  by 
U.S.  aircraft  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  in 
Laos.  It  was  also  agreed  that  no  official 
announcements  would  ever  be  made  relative 
U>  these  attacks  so  as  not  to  embarrasa 
Souvanna  Phouma's  neutralist  government 
On  January  18.  1965  the  Department  of  State 
pr«M  officer  issAied  a  statement  noting  that 
American  military  actions  In  Laos  were  "en- 
Urely  just! fled"  by  the  repeated  Communist 
Tlolatlons  of  the  1962  Geneva  accords  "We 
continue  to  support  the  Geneva  agreements 
and    the    Independence    and    neutrality    of 

if^J'^''\'-^^^  ^'^  intended  to  achieve" 
■w.  Mcc!-),.key  made  no  comment  on  what 
•I>«:lflc  mili-ary  actions  the  U.S    was  taklcjt 

In  December  !9«5  It  was  noted  that  8-52 
Jet  bombers  from  Guam  were  striking  at  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  in  Laos  By  mld-19««. 
100  plants  a  day  were  engaged  In  bombing 
In  Iaos      Deadline  Data  on  Laos 

»*iy  22,  1964-  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
•tatlng  the  choices  in  Vietnam,  said  ■  a 
third   choice   would   be   to   expand    the  war 
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TliU  can  b«  the  result  If  the  Communists 
penlat  In  their  course  ot  aggrnMlon."  (May 
22)   Citation  from  Committee  Print 

Aug\ut  19«4:  On  Auguat  2  the  V3  3  Mad- 
dox  was  attacked  In  International  watera  off 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam  by  North  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boats.  On  August  4  both 
the  destroyer  C.  Turney  Joy  and  the  destroyer 
Madaoi  were  attacked  by  North  Vietnamese 
PT  beau  The  same  day  President  Johnson 
ordered  U  S.  "air  action"  against  "gunboats 
and  certain  supporting  facilities  in  North 
Vietnam."  The  neit  day  (August  5)  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message 
requesting  a  Joint  resolution  "To  promote  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  Southeast  Asia"  Congraas  ap- 
proved the  Southeast  Asia  resolution  on 
August  7  (-Senate  vote.  88-2;  House  vote. 
418-0)  and  President  Johnson  signed  It  Into 
law  (Public  Law  88-408)  on  August  11.  The 
commitment  section  of  the  resolution  states 
that  "the  United  States  Is  .  .  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom "     Citation  from  Committee  Print. 

February  1966:  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
planes  on  February  8  accompanied  a  US  air 
mission  Into  North  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  indicated  that  further  developments 
would  depend  on  the  Communist  response. 
On  February  28  US  and  South  Vietnamese 
ofllclals  declared  that  President  Johnson  had 
decided  to  open  continuous  limited  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  Citation  from 
Committee  Print 

March  1965:  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U.  Thant  proposed  on  March  8  that 
the  United  States,  the  USSR.  Great  Britain. 
Prance.  Communist  China  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam  participate  in  a  preliminary 
conference  The  next  day  the  United  States 
rejected  U  Thanfs  ofler  (until  North  Viet- 
nam stops  Its  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam). In  a  public  statement  on  March  25 
President  Johnson  held  out  to  North  Viet- 
nam the  prospect  of  economic  aid  if  peace 
Is  secured.  Citation  from  Committee  Print. 
April  2.  1965:  The  United  States  an- 
nounced on  April  2  its  intention  of  sending 
several  thousand  more  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam.    Citation  from  Committee  Print. 

April  7.  1965:  President  Johnson.  In  a 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April 
7.  B&ld.  "We  will  never  be  second  in  the 
search  for  ...  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind 
of  peace:  in  discussion  or  negotiation  with 
the  governments  concerned:  large  groups 
or  In  small  ones;  in  the  reafllrmation  of  old 
agreements  or  their  strengthening  with  new 
ones "  He  also  suggested  a  «1  billion  aid 
program  for  Southeast  Asia.  Citation  from 
Committee  Print. 

May  6,  1965:  Two  U.S.  Marine  battalions 
were  sent  to  Vietnam;  they  were  the  first 
formal  combat  units  to  be  deployed  to  South 
Vietnam.  Citation  from  Committee  Print. 
May  13.  1965:  The  United  States  halted 
bombing  missions  to  North  Vietnam  between 
May  13  and  May  19.  This  brief  cessation  of 
bombing  was  a  bid  for  s:mllar  de-escalation 
or  indications  of  peace  from  North  Vietnam 
Citation  from   Committee  Print. 

June  1965:  The  US.  on  June  30  termi- 
nated Its  program  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  China,  the  latter  now 
able  to  sustain  Its  growth  without  assist- 
ance. In  16  years  »1.426  mUllon  (exclusive 
of  non-AID  programs)  was  provided  to 
Taiwan.  Total  economic  assistance  between 
1946  and  1965  was  $2,224.7  million.  Total 
military  assistance  for  the  same  period  was 
$2,630.8  million.  The  country  stUl  receives 
PL  480  assistance  and  military  assistance 
A.IX).  press  releaae  (66-116)  dated  June  29 
1906. 


September  1986 — The  United  States  main- 
tained a  neutral  position  during  a  recur- 
rence of  armed  hostilities  between  India  and 
Pakistan  (September  1-23).  American  aid 
to  the  Indian  subcontinent  had  started  rs 
early  as  1896-1900  when  U.S.  relief  was  given 
during  the  famines  of  this  period.  The  U  S 
and  India,  through  the  British  colonial  Gov- 
emor-Oeneral,  began  exchanging  diplomatic 
representatives  in  the  summer  of  1941 
Franklin  Roosevelt  pressed  the  cause  of  In- 
dian Independence  whenever  politically  fea- 
sible. However,  as  the  Cold  War  developed 
Indian-American  relations  cooled  and  the 
U.S.  formally  adhered  to  a  policy  of  support- 
ing England's  timetable  and  actions  relatlni 
to  Indian  Independence.  India  acquired  in- 
dependence on  August  16.  1947.  Since  that 
time  the  U.S.  and  India  have  been  on  gen- 
erally good  terms,  though  India  Is  a  neutral 
In  the  Cold  War  and  accepts  substantial  aid 
from  the  USSR.  By  mid -1966.  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  India  had  reached  a  total  of 
nearly  $6  billion,  exclusive  of  US.  contribu- 
tions through  multilateral  agencies.  U.S 
food  aid  presently  accounts  for  between  10 
and  15  percent  of  the  total  food  supply  in 
India.  In  addition.  U.S.  military  assistance 
started  in  1962.  is  designed  to  help  India  in 
the  containment  of  Communist  China. 
Palmer,  pp    140-141;  Brown,  pp.  262-271. 

December  1965:  During  a  37-day  pause  in 
the  bombing  In  Vietnam  (December  24, 
1965-January  31.  1966).  President  Johnson 
dispatched  high-ranking  emissaries  to  vari- 
ous capitals  of  the  world  to  sound  out  the 
possibilities  of  achieving  a  negotiated  settlo- 
ment  of  the  Vietnam  war.  On  January  31 
President  Johnson  announced  the  resump- 
tion of  US.  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
nam.  At  the  same  time  he  instructed  U.S 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  formally  to 
request  the  UN  Security  Council  to  Intervene 
In  the  crisis  to  seek  an  international  confer- 
ence to  end  the  war  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  southeast  Asia.  Secretary 
Rusk,  at  a  news  conference  following  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech,  noted  "the  unprece- 
dented effort  of  the  past  40  days,  an  effort 
aimed  at  peace,  and  the  tragically  negative 
response  from  Hanoi."  Citation  from  Com- 
mittee Print. 

January  28,  1966:  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  held  a  series  of  public 
and  televised  hearings  on  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation (January  28- February  18) .  Witnesses 
Included  both  Administration  spokesmen. 
such  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  Adminis- 
trator David  E.  Bell,  and  General  Maxwell  D. 
Tflylor.  and  private  individuals,  such  as 
James  M  Gavin  and  Geonge  P.  Kennan.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Sup- 
plemental Foreign  Assistance.  Fiscal  year 
1968— Vietnam.  88th  Congress.  2d  session, 
1968. 

February  1,  1966:  The  UN  Security  Council 
met  to  consider  a  U.S.  draft  resolution 
calling  for  Council  action  to  arrange  an  inter- 
national conference  to  bring  peace  to  South 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  The  next  dav 
the  North  Vietnamese  foreign  ministry  for- 
mally rejected  any  UN  action  on  the  Vie: 
namese  war.  On  February  2  the  UN  Se 
ciirity  Council  agreed  by  a  9-to-2  vote  (USSR 
and  Bulgaria  opposed;  Prance.  Mall.  Nigeria. 
Uganda  abstaining)  to  consider  the  Vietnam 
war.  and  then  adjourned  for  Informal  con- 
sultations.    Citation  from  Conunlttee  Print 

February  4.  1966:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced he  had  authorized  immediate  ship- 
ment of  three  million  tons  of  U.S,  grain  to 
India.  India's  payment  was  to  be  placed  in 
a  trust  fund  administered  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  India  and  u.sed  for  ec; 
nomic  development  projects.  Food  ship- 
ments to  India  were  expected  to  reach  a  new 
high  of  10-12  million  tons  In  1966.  Pacts  on 
file— 1966--P  54. 


February  6,   1966:   President  Johnson  and 

other  U.S.  officials  arrived  In  Honolulu  on 
February  8  for  discussions  with  Premier  Ky 
and  other  Saigon  representiitlves  concerning 
the  Vietnamese  war.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference  (February  tit  President  John- 
son stated  American  determination  to  fight 
the  military  battle  as  well  as  the  battle  for 
social  construction  in  Vietnam.  Premier  Ky 
pledged  to  institute  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion and  create  an  elected  government.  Ci- 
tation from  Committee  Print. 

February  15,  1966:  Ceylon  received  a  $7.5 
million  U.S.  loan  under  an  agreement  signed 
In  Colombo  on  February  15.  The  accord 
marked  the  resumption  of  U.S.  aid.  which 
had  been  cut  off  In  1963  In  a  cinfllct  over  the 
nationalization  of  U.S.  and  British  oil  com- 
panies. Total  U.S.  aid  to  Ceylon  since  1950 
when  the  two  countries  signed  the  agreement 
for  technical  cooperation  was  $90.5  mUllon. 
This  Included  the  $7.5  million  IckiH  and  $4.1 
million  In  food  assistance  given  in  1966  The 
U.S.  has  not  provided  any  military  assistance 
to  Ceylon.    Facte  on  file — 1966— p.  64. 

February  15.  1966:  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHRET  visited  Pakistan  and  announced  on 
February  15  that  US.  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan would  be  resumed;  It  had  been  suspend- 
ed In  July  1965.  Military  aid  was  halted 
during  the  22-day  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  In  September  1965.  Between  1947 
and  June  30.  1964.  the  U.S.  had  provided 
about  $2.9  billion  in  grants  and  loans.  Pacts 
on  file — 1966— p.  65. 

March  8.  1966:  Hearings  to  foster  a  better 
understanding  of  Communist  China  were 
held  March  8  through  March  30  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Wit- 
nesses, predominantly  scholars,  testified  on 
various  aspects  of  China,  of  its  relations 
with  the  outside  world,  and  of  LT.S.  policy 
toward  China.  It  was  felt  that  this  discus- 
sion did  much  to  reopen  China  as  a  topic  of 
debate.  Vice  President  Humphrey,  on  March 
13,  described  the  hearings  as  one  of  the 
most  frxatful  procedures  under  way  In  this 
government." 

In  addition,  on  March  13  Vice  President 
Humphrey  urged  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
Communist  China  be  one  of  "containment 
without  necessarily  Isolation."  Improved 
relations  with  China  would  require  the  re- 
tirement of  the  "Mao  generation"  from 
"positions  of  leadership.  .  .  ,"  "In  the 
meantime  we  ought  to  maintain  ...  a  spirit 
of  friendship  toward  the  Chinese  people,  but 
recognizing  what  the  regime  Is.  and  making 
that  regime  understand  they  cannot  achieve 
their  purpose  by  military  power."  Pacta  on 
file— 1966— p.    81,    109.    125-126. 

March  9.  1966:  The  U.S.  Government  has 
recently  taken  several  steps  to  ease  travel 
restrictions  between  the  U.S.  and  China.  In 
December  1965  it  was  announced  that  the 
travel  ban  to  five  countries — Ctommunlst 
China,  Cuba.  Albania,  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam — was  being  lifted  for  doctors  and 
medical  scientists  "for  purposes  directly  re- 
lated to  their  professional  responsibilities." 
On  March  9  scholars  and  writers  were  added 
to  the  list.  On  J  ily  11.  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  It  would  allow  Americans  In 
cultural,  athletic,  commercial,  educational, 
public  aSairs  and  other  fields  go  to  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  other  four  countries  if 
their  trips  "would  be  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States." 

On  February  14.  the  U.S.  offered  to  let 
Chinese  Communist  Journalists  enter  the 
U.S.  but  Pelplng.  on  April  17,  announced  Its 
refusal  of  this  offer.  Facts  on  file — 1966 — 
pp  145.253. 

March  16.  1966:  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  indicated.  In  remarks  on  March  16  be- 
fore the  Par  East  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that  the  U.S. 
was  seeking  ways  of  lessening  the  antago- 
nism l)etween  the  U.S.  and  Communist 
China.  In  his  testimony,  released  on  April 
16.  Rusk  reviewed   U.S.   relations   with  Red 


China  since  1949,  assessed  Communist  China's 
current  foreign  policy  alms  and  sub- 
mitted a  10-point  statement  of  U.S.  policy 
towards  Pelplng. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  Unit- 
ed States  policy  toward  Asia.  Report  and 
hearings.  House  Document  no.  488.  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  1966. 

March  16,  1966:  President  Johnson  on 
March  16  signed  the  bill  authorizing  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
In  his  remarks  the  President  called  It  "an 
economic  Magna  Carta  for  the  diverse  lands 
of  Asia."  Treaaury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler was  designated  U.S.  governor  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  Bernard  Zagorln  was 
named  U.S.  director  of  the  Bank  U.S.  vot- 
ing rights  In  the  bank  would  total  approxi- 
mately 17  percent.  The  U.S.  subscription  of 
$200  million  Is  20  percent  of  a  total  capital 
of  $1  blUlon.    Pacts  on  file — 1966 — p.  110. 

May  1966:  It  was  confirmed  by  the  State 
Department  on  May  11,  that  the  U.S.  had 
turned  down  a  Red  Chinese  suggestion,  made 
about  a  year  ago,  that  the  two  nat;ons  for- 
mally pledge  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  each  other.  The  offer  was  rejected 
because  the  Chinese  "profess  to  belle\e  that 
such  a  public  declaration  without  controls 
would  constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee" 
whereas  "we  do  not  [believe  so)  .  .  ."  Facts 
on  file — 1966 — p.  197. 

July  1966:  President  Johnson  on  July  12 
delivered  a  major  speech  on  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cy towards  Asia.  He  asserted  that  "Asia  Is 
now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's  striving  for 
independence  and  order  ...  If  peace  falls 
there,  nowhere  else  will  our  achievements  be 
really  secure.  .  .  .  The  peace  that  we  seek 
In  Asia  Is  a  peace  of  conciliation  between 
Communist  states  and  their  non-Communist 
neighbors  .  .  .  the  foundations  for  such  a 
peace  In  Asia  .  .  .  must  be  built  on  these 
essentials:  First  la  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  our  obligations  in  Asia 
as  a  Pacific  F>ower.  The  second  essential  for 
peace  In  Asia  Is  this:  to  prove  to  aggressive 
nations  that  the  use  of  force  to  conquer  oth- 
ers is  a  losing  game."  "The  third  essential 
Is  the  building  of  political  and  economic 
strength  among  the  nations  of  free  Asia." 
"There  Is  a  fourth  essential  for  peace  in  Asia 
which  may  seem  the  most  difficult  of  all: 
reconciliation  between  nations  that  now  call 
themselves  enemies.  A  peaceful  mainland 
China  l8  central  to  a  peaceful  Asia.  A  hostile 
China  must  be  discouraged  from  aggression. 
A  misguided  China  must  be  encouraged  to- 
ward understanding  of  the  outside  world 
and  toward  policies  of  peaceful  coopera- 
tion. .  .  .  We  have  also  learned  that  the 
greatest  force  for  ojjenlng  closed  minds  and 
closed  societies  Is  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
people  and  goods."  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin, August  1,   1966:    158-162. 
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TREASL'RY   D EI'. \ FITMENT  PERSON- 
NEL MANUAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
prevlou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  WILLJAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  revision  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Personnel  Manual  which,  un- 
doubtedly, is  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing proposals  ever  to  \>e  concocted  by 
the  bureaucratic  nnlnd.  This  Is  Incorpo- 
rated In  a  document  that  outlines  in 
detail  how  Treasury  Department  social 
planners  intend  to  use  their  bureaucratic 
power  by  forcing  employees  at  the  local 
level  to  agitate  for  a  social  revolution 
within  their  respective  geographic 
spheres  of  operation.  This  propwsal 
would  direct  employees  to  exert  their 
eCforts,  even  in  their  spare  time  and 
without  regard  to  their  personal  views, 
toward  changing  attitudes  and  upsetting 
local  cu.sioms  which  have  prevailed  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Citlns  Civil  Service  Commission  ad- 
vice, the  proposal  admonishes  Treasury 
Department  employees  to — 

Work  toward  making  available  transpor- 
Ution.  housing  and  recreational  facilities  on 
a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis  to  encourage  re- 
location of  minority  group  members. 

Such  language.  In  effect,  would  comp<!l 
Federal  employees — even  on   their  owi 
time — to   work   actively   to   bring  about 
racial    integration    In    the    suburbs,    a 
matter  that  neither  concerns  the  Treas- 
ury Department   nor  fails  within   their 
sphere  of  jurisdiction.    This  is  Govern- 
ment  meddlmg   of   the   most   atroclou;; 
kind,  and  an  Insulting  imposition  of  ex- 
traoccupational  duties  on  the  employees 
Under    the    document.    Treasury    em- 
ployees are  ordered  further  to  cooperate 
fully   with   •public   and   private   groups 
already  involved  In  community  antlpov- 
erty  and  civil  rights  activities." 

While  the  proposal  is  not  explicit  in 
defining  -antlpoverty  and  civil  rights 
groups,"  It  mu.st  be  assumed  that  these 
employees  would  be  forced  to  support  the 
endeavors  of  such  radical  militant  civil 
rights  outfi'^s  as  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee — SNCC.  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality — CORE. 
Martin  Luther  Kintr  s  notorious  South- 
em  Christian   Leadership  Conference 

SCLC.  and  .=;lmilar  organizations,  since 
their  stau-d  ^oals  are  the  same.  It  Is 
hardly  appropriate  that  Treasury  work- 
ers should  be  assigned  the  task  of  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  insurrectionists 
such  as  Stokely  Camiichael,  and  Carl 
Braden.  and  other  revolutionaries  who 
have  actively  worked— and  successfully— 
to  foment  riots,  civil  disobedience,  and 
contempt  for  law  and  order 

As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  ther« 
is  a  provision  of  the  proposed  regulation 


that  would  require  Treasury  employees 
to  serve  as  members  of  a  high  level  task 
force  of  selected  business  and  Govern- 
ment leaders  to  call  on  "other  business- 
men, on  a  one-by-one  basis,  and  sell 
them  on  the  merits  of  equal  employ- 
ment." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  proposal  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  police  state  operation. 
Picture  for  a  moment  a  businessman 
being  visited  by  a  high  ranking  Internal 
Revenue  official  and  being  Implored  to 
cooperate — or  else.  This  Is  the  lowest 
form  of  Intimidation  that  could  be  ap- 
plied against  a  legitimate  businessman, 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  In  a  free  coun- 
try. It  smacks  of  coercion  of  the  kind 
visited  on  the  people  of  Germany  during 
the  nightmarish  days  of  Hitler  and  his 
dreaded  Gestapo.  That  such  should  be 
proposed  here  Is  enough  to  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  every  freedom -loving 
American  citizen. 

In  the  directive  to  the  employees,  the 
proposal  would  impose  on  them  the  bur- 
den of  "determining  whether  local  craft 
unions  are  open  to  minority  groups,  and 
taking  action  to  assure  that  Federal 
Agencies  use  a  non-discriminatory  re- 
cruitment base  for  such  crafts,"'  which 
Is  purely  a  function  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Civil  Rights  Section  of  the 
Justice  Department.  It  admonishes  the 
employees  to  support  human  relations 
courses  In  local  elementary  and  high 
schools;  to  spotlight  local  housing  prob- 
lems with  a  bus  tour  through  problem 
areas;  to  get  city  councils  to  enact  equal 
housing  ordinances;  to  work  with  com- 
munity action  programs  to  persuade  local 
newspapers  to  do  a  series  of  articles  on 
housing  problems;  and  to  encourage  mi- 
nority group  employees  to  move  into  the 
general  housing  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal  are  Incredible  Not  only  does 
it  advocate  wholesale  arrogant  and  dlc- 
Utorial  meddling  into  the  affairs  of  local 
communities,  but  It  amounts  to  a  shock- 
ing infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
employees  themselves.  It  is  a  tyrannical 
exercise  of  power  without  legal  sanction. 
If  it  should  be  put  Into  effect,  it  would 
reduce  Federal  employees  to  the  status 
of  puppets  manipulated  by  Washington 
bureaucrats  to  achieve  political  goals 
without  regard  for  the  welfare  or  rights 
of  the  communities  affected.  It  would 
impose  unreasonable  condltons  of  em- 
ployment on  Treasury  workers  that  the 
Government  would  not  even  permit  to 
be  Imposed  on  employees  by  a  private 
employer.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Treas- 
ury bureaucrats  should  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  longstanding  tradition  that  Fed- 
eral employees  should  not  be  required  to 
work  outside  their  Jobs  on  behalf  of  ad- 
ministration political   objectives. 

Columnist  John  Cramer  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  has  described  the 
regulation  as  "a  .slightly  terrifying  ex- 
ample of  the  bureaucratic  mind  In  fever." 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  asser- 
tion. 

It  has  been  reported  recently  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  decided  to 
"soften"  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tion.    Whether  It  Is  softened  or  not.  It 
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Is  alarming  to  know  that  we  have  high- 
salaried  social  planners  In  Washington 
sitting  around  In  air-conditioned  offices 
concocting  such  foolish  documents  in  the 
first  place.  Treasury  officials  should  ko 
a  step  beyond  softening  the  proposal. 
They  should  abandon  it  altogether.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  endorse  this  as- 
sertion If  they  will  examine  a  portion  of 
the  regulation  which  I  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

APRIKDIX    B StrcCBSTEO    COMMtTNITT    ACTTON 

PSOJBCTS 
PURPOSE 

This  Appendix  lists  suggested  communltv 
action  projects  and  discusses  the  background 
of,  and  prerequisites  for.  effective  local  ac- 
tion to  Improve  employablUty. 

BACKGBOtTND 

The  emphasis  on  Treasury  managers  pro- 
viding leadership,  at  the  community  level, 
In  cooperative  actions  aimed  at  Improvir.^ 
conditions  which  affect  employablUty  Is  a 
new  dimension  In  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program  The  origins  of  this 
emphasis  lie  In  the  following  statement  by 
President  Johnson  to  his  Cabinet: 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  the  Federal  Government,  we 
must  attack  the  problem  on  many  fronts 

"If  members  of  minority  groups  can't  be 
employed  because  they  can't  find  housing, 
then  we  must  find  housing. 

"If  they  can't  be  employed  because  school 
systems  do  not  give  them  the  necessary  edu- 
cation, then  we  must  work  with  the  school 
systems  to  see  to  It  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing U  provided. 

"If  they  can't  be  employed  because  there 
Is  no  vocational  training  available  In  the 
community,  then  we  must  see  to  It  that  we 
have  programs  to  provide  specialized  train- 
ing to  help  th€^m  meet  their  needs. 

"These  and  a  host  of  other  actions  are 
open  to  us  ...  It  la  not  enough  Just  to 
open  the  gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  our 
citizens  must  have  the  ability  to  walk 
through  those  gates." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  em- 
bodied this  caU  for  community  action  Into 
agency  program  requlrementa,  as  follows: 

"An  agency  shall  .  .  .  Participate  at  the 
cooununlty  level  with  other  employers,  with 
schools  and  universities,  and  with  other  pub- 
lic and  private  groups  In  coop>eratlve  action 
to  Improve  employment  opportunities  and 
community  conditions  that  affect  employ- 
ability." 

This  concept  has  been  amplified  by  the 
Oommlsalon   In   the  following  terms: 

(a)  Actively  support  community  efforts 
directed  toward  equal  opportunity  In  hous- 
ing, education,  recreation,  etc 

(b)  Provide  Installation  representation  In 
civic  organizations  and  other  groups  work- 
ing for  eqxial  employment  opportunity. 

(c)  Encourage  employees  to  parUclpete  In 
cooperative  equal  employment  opportunity 
effort*  within  the  community. 

(d)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  lrx:al 
educational  Institutions  in  designing  cur- 
ricula which  will  aailst  graduates  in  quali- 
fying fo«'  poslUons  wltbln   the   Installation 

(e)  Work  with  Federal  Executive  Board. 
Urban  League,  or  other  organizations  In  co- 
operative equal  employment  op>portunlty 
effort*  directed  at  solving  critical  com- 
munity problems. 

(f )  Take  action  to  study  and.  If  necessary, 
work  toward  maJclng  available  transporta- 
tion, bousing,  and  recreational  facilities  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  baels  to  encourage  re- 
location of  minority  group  members  (efforts 
should  be  coordinated  with  local,  state,  and 
Federal  agencies  having  program  responalbil- 
itles  in  these  areas) . 


The  key  element  to  effective  local  action  Is 
cooperation.  Treasury  managers  should, 
whenever  possible,  work  with  other  agencies 
•.brough  Federal  Executive  Boards  and  Fed- 
eral Blxecutlve  Associations.  Existing  inter- 
igency  functions  such  as  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers can  also  provide  effective  vehicles  for 
community  action.  A  host  of  public  and 
private  groups  are  already  Involved  In  com- 
munity anti-poverty  and  civil  rights  ac- 
Uvlty.  and  Treasury  managers  should  be  alert 
to  opportunities  for  working  with,  or  in  sup- 
port of.  private  groups  such  as  NAACP.  the 
Urban  Xjeague,  local  Human  Relations  Com- 
.ijssions.  and  Plans  for  Progress  Regional 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  organiz.itions 
should  also  be  contacted  for  coordination  and 
assistance.  These  offices  are  located  in  New 
Tork.  Washington,  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  At- 
lanta. Austin,  and  San  Francisco.  The  offi- 
cial who  has  coordinating  responsibility  is 
the  Regional  Community  Action  Program 
Manager. 

SUGCESTEO    PROJECTS 

Listed  below  are  a  number  of  projects 
which  Indicate  the  scope  and  variety  of  efforts 
which  may  contribute  towards  improving 
employablUty.  Some  projects  directly  affect 
imminent  employablUty  and  Treasury  offi- 
cials may  deem  It  wise  to  assume  positions  of 
leadership  and  view  their  participation  as 
part  of  their  Jobs.  Other  projects  obviously 
call  for  cooperative  action  and.  as  such,  are 
projects  which  managers  will  undertake 
through  their  membership  in  Federal  Execu- 
tive Boards  and  Federal  Executive  Asjsocla- 
tlons.  Others  are  of  a  nature  which  effect 
eventual  employablUty.  In  these,  managers 
and  employees  are  most  likely  to  participate 
as  civic  minded  citizens  rather  than  in  an 
official  capacity.  The  nature  of  participation 
called  for  may  well  vary  with  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  community  In  which  the  ac- 
tion is  needed. 

A.  Employment 

1.  Plant  and  office  tours  for  high  school 
students  to  acquaint  them  with  employment 
opportunities  and  employment  standards. 

2.  Organization  of  a  local  Job  bank  to  pro- 
ide  information  about  employment  opfxir- 

tunltles.  Representatives  of  Job  bank  to 
contact  minority  groups  regarding  oppor- 
tunities available  and  qualifications  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Projects  to   provide  part-time  Jobs  for 
udents    who    need    financial    assistance    to 

slay  in  school. 

4.  Participate  as  a  member  of  a  speaker's 
bureau  to  talk  to  church,  business  and  civic 
groups  on  merits  of  equal  employment  prac- 
tices. 

5.  Serve  as  a  member  of  a  high  level  "task 
force"  of  top  business  and  government  lead- 
ers to  call  on  other  local  businessmen,  on  a 
one-by-one  basis,  and  sell  them  on  merits 
of  equal  employment. 

6.  Determining  whether  local  craft  unions 
a.-e  open  to  minority  groups,  and  taking  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  Federal  agencies  use  a 
non-dlscrlmlnatory  recruitment  base  for  such 
crafts. 

T    Participating   In    programs    to    provide 
unemployables"    with    skills    required    for 
present  Job  openings. 

8  Sponsoring  "living  Image"  program  for 
local  high  school  students  .  .  .  program  to 
ieature  minority  group  people  who  have  suc- 
ceeded locally  in  business,  Industry  and  the 
professions. 

9.  Participating  In  Joint  Government-in- 
dustry seminars  to  assure  concerted  action 
in  the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram. 

B.  Education 

1.  Encourage  Federal  employees  to  orga- 
nize and  assist  In  tutoring  progranis  for  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students  who  are 


falling  behind.    Make  training  space  and  fa- 
cilities avEUlable. 

2.  Encourage  Federal  employees  to  provide 
dictionaries,  books,  paper,  pencils,  etc.,  to 
low  Income  families. 

3.  Assist  in  planning  college  campus  tours 
for  local  Negro  high  school  students.  Or- 
ganize a   college  club   among   this   group 

4.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  sponsor  mem- 
berships in  Boys'  Club,  YMCA,  YWCA.  Scouts, 
etc.,  for  low  Income  children.  Arrange  for 
personal  follow-up  by  adults. 

5.  Participate  with  other  Federal  agencies 
In  vocational  guidance  Institutes  for  high 
school  students. 

6.  Supporting  "back  to  school — stay  in 
school"  clubs  for  dropouts. 

7.  Supporting  himian  relations  courses  in 
local  elementary  and  high  schools. 

8.  Supporting  youth  human  relations  in- 
stitutes and  youth  human  relations  commis- 
sions. 

10.  Helping  schools  up-grade  and  broaden 
curricula  to  meet  labor  market  needs 

11.  Encouraging  and  assisting  employees 
who  have  not  secured  a  high  school  diploma 
to  secure  a  diploma  through  night  school  or 
by  means  of  high  school  equivalency  exami- 
nations. 

C.  Housing 

1.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  spot-lis^ht  lo- 
cal housing  problems  with  a  bus  tour  through 
problem  areas. 

2.  Work  with  community  action  programs 
to  persuade  local  newspaper  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  on  local  housing  conditions.  Also 
aiming  for  television  documentaries. 

3.  Work  with  Federal  and  community  agen- 
cies to  support  open  occupancy. 

4.  Forming  equal  housing  opportunity  com- 
mittee to  solicit  open  occupancy  listings  and 
promote  equal  opportunity  neighborhoods. 

5.  Encouraging  minority  group  employees 
to  move  Into  the  general  housing  market. 

6.  Supporting  or  participating  In  a  speak- 
ers bureau  to  talk  on  benefits — for  the  com- 
munity at  large — of  equal  housing  opportu- 
nity. 

7.  Getting  city  council  to  enact  an  equal 
housing  opportunity  ordinance. 

8.  Soliciting  cooperation  of  local  real  estate 
brokers  and  lending  Institutions  in  sponsor- 
ing housing  seminars.  Purpose:  impart  In- 
formation on  home  buying. 

9.  Work  with  community  to  promote 
clean-up  campaigns  in  low  income  areas. 
Making  use  of  both  private  and  public  serv- 
ices— garbage.  Junk  pickup,  etc. 

10.  Supporting  beautlflcatlon  endeavors 
( provide  flower  and  grass  seed ) . 

11.  Supporting  palnt-up  projects  .  .  .  pro- 
vide paint,  brushes,  etc. 

D.  General 

1.  Conducting  research  to  accumulate  local 
socio-economic  data  comparing  local  Negro 
and  white  populations.  Considering  statis- 
tics on  employment,  voting,  education,  hous- 
ing, etc.  Such  statistics  should  prove  useful 
to  the  specific  efforts  of  any  undertaking  rr 
group. 

2.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  organize  a 
local  human  relations  commission  or  Urban 
League  with  a  full-time  staff  executive. 

3.  Participate  In  a  human  relations  train- 
ing course  for  local  ptollce. 

4.  Through  Federal  Executive  Boards  and 
Federal  Executive  Associations  have  an  an- 
nual human  relations  award  ...  or  perhaps 
three  awards:  for  the  individual,  business 
and  Institution  that  have  done  the  most  for 
good  local  human  relations  In  the  past  year. 

5.  Working  with  local  hotels,  motels,  res- 
taurants, theaters,  taverns,  and  other  pub- 
lic  places,   and  showing   them   benefits    i  to 


themselves  and  to  the  community  at  large) 
of  complying  with  public  accommodations 
regulations. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  oi-der  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Add.abbo]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  report 
to  the  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict on  another  productive  Congress. 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  Congressman  has 
a  duty  to  report  to  his  constituency  on 
what  he  has  been  doing  in  Washington, 
and  I  have  made  it  a  practice,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  to  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  at  the  end  of  the  session.  This 
is  my  sixth  such  report. 

In  addition  to  sending  a  simimary  of 
the  year's  activities,  each  Congress  I  send 
to  my  constituents  a  questionnaire  on 
the  issues  expected  to  come  before  that 
Congress.  From  the  answers  received  to 
the  questions,  from  the  mail  received  in 
my  office,  and  from  personal  contacts  in 
the  district,  I  believe  I  learn  the  major- 
ity thinking  of  those  whom  I  represent 
and,  as  I  vote  on  the  various  legislative 
matters  which  come  before  us.  I  try  to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  I  believe 
that  I  have  been  successful  to  a  large 
degree. 

This  Congress  I  sent  out  168.000  ques- 
tionnaires and  received  a  return  of  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  which,  by  any 
standards,  is  considered  quite  good.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  an  active 
and  informed  constituency.  Following 
are  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers 
received : 

[Results  In  percent] 

1.  What  course  of  action  do  you  favor  for 
the  United  States  In  Vietnam?  (Check 
one.) : 

Expand  the  war  and  seek  a  total  vic- 
tory     24.1 

Support  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Including  retaliatory  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  until  a  satisfactory 
negotiated  settlement  Is  possible 19.6 

Withdraw  troops  and  advisers  from 
South  Vietnam 9. 1 

Support  President  Johnson's  program..  35.  8 

2.  Do  you  suppoi^  our  policy  of  opposing 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations? 

Tes 64.0 

No 17.9 

3.  Should  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  be — 

Increased    0.04 

Decreased   35.9 

Eliminated  19.1 

Remain  the  same 38.8 

4.  Expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Eastern  European  satellite  countrie« 
win  probably  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
this  year.  Would  you  agree  that  increased 
movement  of  nonstrateglc  goods  will  benefit 
the  United  States  politically,  economically, 
and  will  lessen  world  tensions? 

Yes   48.3 

No 33.4 

5.  Should  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities   be  continued? 
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Yes 66.4 

No ^ 11.  1 

6.  The  war  on  poverty  hu  created  new 
social  and  economic  programs  such  as  the 
Job  Corps.  Neighborhood  Youth  Camps,  and 
such  oomxnunlty  action  programs  as  Opera- 
tion Headstart.  In  fiscal  year  1066,  $16 
DllUc  □  was  allocated  to  carry  out  these  ,jroJ- 
ects.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  would  you  rec- 
ommend— 

Abolish    22.2 

Remain   the  same - ._„„_. 48.9 

Increase    .__ „„ 14.0 

Decretse    ... .... . 16.8 

7.  Do  you  favor  Increased  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral civil  service  and  postal  employees  wheth- 
er or  not  attached  to  a  postal  rate  increase? 

Yes 61.4 

No 36.5 

8  Do  you  believe  our  expenditures  Xor 
space  exploration  should— 

Be   incre.iaed 32.  I 

Be  decreased ifl.  o 

Remain   the  same 87.0 

9.  A  truth-ln-packaglng  bill,  designed  to 
cut  down  on  deceptive  and  false  packaging 
has  been  proposed.     Do  you  approve? 

Yps 75.3 

No 34 

10.  A  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  la  designed  to 
require  full  disclosure  of  total  costs  and 
rates  of  charges  In  the  financing  of  consam- 
ers  goods  and  services.     Do  you  approve? 

Yea 74.20 

No     .26 

1 1  Do  you  favor  amendments  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  Include— 

Federal  laws  to  prohibit  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  the  sales  and  rental  of  housing,  as 
presently  In  New  York  State  law? 

Yes jl   4 

No  --. 37  7 

A  Federal  law  prohlblUng  racial  dlatrtm- 
Inatlon  In  the  selection  of  Juries  in  itate 
courts? 

Yes 41    1 

No 22  9 

You  will  note  that  many  of  the  per- 
centages do  not  total  100 — the  missing 
percent  represents  those  who  failed  to 
answer  and  on  which  I  have  assumed 
that  they  had  no  opinion. 

Much  legislation  has  been  before  this 
Congress  and  many  laws  have  been  en- 
acted, many  more  than  time  and  sjiace 
will  allow  me  to  summarize  here.  There- 
fore I  shall  summarize  some  of  the  major 
legislation  which  I  have  supported  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  general  Interest. 

MrolCAL,  HTALTH.  A>rD  SArTTT 

Public  Law  89-97  provides:  first,  a 
basic  hospitalization  program  under  so- 
cial security  for  persons  65  and  over,  ef- 
fective July  1.  1966.  under  which  they 
can  go  to  any  accredited  hospital  of  their 
own  choice  instead  of  the  county  hos- 
pital; second,  an  optional  medical  care 
Insurance  program  at  $3  a  month 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  physicians'  fees  and  various  other 
services:  third,  a  7-percent  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits;  and  fourth,  ex- 
panded and  l.-icrpased  payments  under 
Federal  a.ssistance  programs  for  depend- 
ent children,  blind,  and  disabled  It  will 
be  financed  mostly  by  an  Increase  In  so- 
cial security  taxes  and  partly  from  the 
general  fund. 


Public  Law  89-74  regulates  the  produc- 
tion, purchase  and  sale  of  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs. 

Public  Law  89-105  authorizes  grants  to 
community  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel,  and 
to  train  teachers,  construct  facilities, 
and  perform  research  for  handicapped 
and  retarded  children. 

Public  Law  89-115  is  a  o-year  exten- 
sion of  a  matching  grant  program  for 
construction  of  health  resea-ch  facilities. 
Public  Law  89-23&  establL-hes  regional 
medical  research  centers  anJ  clinics  to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  svoke.  and 
other  major  diseases. 

Public  Law  89-234  establishes  a  na- 
tional policy  and  standards  for  the  pre- 
vention of  and  control  of  water  pollution 
and  provides  aid  to  communities  to  help 
them  prevent  filth  from  being  dumped 
into  streams. 

8.  2947.  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  has  cleared  both  the  House 
and  Sermte  and  now  awaits  Presidential 
action.  This  bill  is  to  Improve  and  malce 
more  effective  certain  programs  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

Public  Law  89-272  IniUates  a  research 
program  to  find  better  ways  for  cities  to 
dispose  of  trash  and  garbage  and  pro- 
vides that  new  cars  and  trucks  after 
September  1,  1967.  must  have  exhaust 
devices  which  will  limit  the  exhaust 
fumes  enough  so  they  will  not  endanger 
the  health  of  people. 

Public  Law  89-290  extends  program 
for  construction  of  facilities  and  loans  to 
students  to  increase  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  osteopaths,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  podiatrists,  and 
nurses. 

Public  Law  89-642  expands  National 
School  Lunch  Act  by  adding  additional 
milk  and  a  pilot  breakfast  program  for 
needy  children. 

Public  Law  89-563  provides  for  re- 
search and  establishing  minimum  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  death  on  the  highways. 

Public  Law  89-564  to  encourage  State 
traflQc  safety  programs. 

KDTJCATTOl* 

Public  Law  89-329  increases  grants  to 
colleges  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  new 
classrooms  and  expands  student  loan 
program 

Public  Law  89-10  authorizes  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  Improve  elementary  and  second- 
ary grade  school  education,  providing 
supplemental  educational  centers  and 
teaching  aids.  Including  research  and 
help  for  State  education  departments 

Public  Law  89-209  provides  the  first 
real  attempt  to  recognize  the  impc)rtance 
of  general  education  programs  in  an  era 
which  has  previously  had  a  heavy 
emphasis  upon  space  and  atomic  science. 

Public  Law  89-511  extends  and  in- 
creases aid  to  libraries. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Public  Law  89-110  abolishes  many 
literacy  requirements  and  restrictive 
voting  practices:  authorizes  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  registrars  in  areas 
where  it  is  foimd  that  discrimination 
against  voting  exists,  and  prohibits  re- 


quiring payment  of  head  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting. 

LABOB 

Public  Law  89-212  amends  the  Rail- 
road  Retirement  Act  by  eliminating  pro- 
visions which  reduced  annuities  of 
spouses  of  retired  employees  who  were 
eligible  for  social  security. 

Public  Law  89-216  provides  that  a  bond 
fully  protecting  union  funds  against  loss 
due  to  fraud  or  dishonesty  is  sufficient 
and  eliminates  requirement  of  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  for  excessive  coverage  which 
was  requiring  unnecessary  premium  pay- 
ments. 

Public  Law  89-15  extends  the  manpow- 
er development  training  program  3  years. 
This  program  provides  training  for  the 
unemployed  and  partially  employed  per- 
sons so  they  can  support  their  families 
and  become  taxpayers  instead  of  "tax- 
eaters." 

Public  Law  89-601  extends  the  mini- 
mum waee  law  to  employees  of  laundries, 
hotels,  hospitals,  and  farmers  who  are 
large  enough  operators  to  be  considered 
in  Interstate  commerce — usually  seven 
employees  or  $500,000  in  gross  sales  an- 
nually. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Public  Law  89-59  amends  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  long-term  loans 
for  businesses  which  were  victims  of 
floods  and  tornadoes. 

Public  Law  89-78  Increases  SBAs  loan 
funds  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development 
^ompaI^le3. 

TAXES 

Public  Law  89-44  reduces  excise  ta.xes, 
repealing  levies  on  cosmetics,  infant 
preparations,  radio.  TV  sets,  cameras. 
household  appliances,  sporting  goods, 
bowling  alleys,  and  general  admission 
effective  July  1. 1965. 

Public  Law  89-368  fixes  the  scale  of 
personal  income  tax  withholding  on 
graduated  basis  so  as  to  put  the  taxpay- 
er on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  the  original 
intent  under  the  withholding  procedure 
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Both  sessions  authorized  funds  for  for- 
eign economic  and  military  aid  for  1966 
in  amount  slightly  less  than  last  Con- 
gress. 

Public  Laws  89-134  and  89-572  ex- 
tended and  expanded  the  Peace  Corp.s. 

Public  Law  89-214  provides  group  life 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  combat  zones. 

Appropriations  for  defense  hardwau 
and  to  pay  for  past  wars  continue  to  be 
about  80  percent  of  the  budget.  Al- 
though equipment  is  more  complicated 
each  year  and  costs  more  per  unit,  the 
cost  reduction  program  and  elimination 
of  some  of  the  duplication  Is  holding  the 
overall  cost  of  defense  from  rising  pro- 
portionately. 

VtTERANS    AffD    SERVICEMEN 

Public  Law  89-358  provides  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  for  veterans  who  have 
served  more  than  180  days  since  Januar>' 
31,  1955,  and  also  provides  them  with  a 
home  loan  program. 

Public  Laws  89-132  and  89-501  provide 
pay  Increases  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed service. 
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Public  Law  89-236  abolishes  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  for  immigra- 
tion and  substitutes  giving  preference  to 
those  with  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States  and  with  a  skill  or  professional 
ability  that  Is  in  short  supply  here. 

Public  Law  89-141  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault 
the  President,  President-elect.  Vice 
President.  Vice-President-elect.  and 
other  officers  next  in  order  of  succession. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  cleared  for 
State  approval  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  Vice  President  to 
become  Acting  President  if  the  President 
is  disabled  and  provides  for  filling  vacan- 
cies in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Public  Law  89-73  establishes  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  services  to  the  Stales  relative 
to  developing  programs  for  the  au.od. 

Public  Law  89-670  establishes  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation. 

Public  Law  89-  —  prohibits  some 
kinds  of  unfair  packaging  and  labeling 
designed  to  mislead  consumers. 

BUDGET 

Tax  receipts  increase  an  avera'^e  of 
about  $4  or  $5  billion  per  year  without 
changing  tax  rates.  This  is  because  we 
have  an  increasing  population  and 
hlKher  Incomes  and  profits  upon  which 
taxes  are  paid.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  two  big  tax  cuts  in  the 
past  3  years,  one  in  the  income  tax  rate 
and  the  other  abolishing  many  excise 
taxes,  tax  receipts  have  increased  more 
than  usual  due  to  high  employment  and 
prosperity.  Had  there  not  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
there  would  have  been  a  substantial  legal 
budget  surplus.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  collected  $1  billion  more 
than  was  spent  and  loaned  last  year  but 
some  of  that  goes  into  trust  funds.  I 
believe  the  policy  has  been  jiretty  well 
established  that  part  of  the  increase  in 
Federal  tax  receipts  resultins  from  in- 
creased employment  and  higher  incomes 
will  be  distributed  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  relieve  their  severe 
tax  problem. 

Although  total  appropriations  arc  not 
^  great  deal  less  than  the  request  this 
;.ear.  various  appropriations  were  revised 
considerably  as  indicated  by  the  table 
below: 


Appropriations  bills,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


Title 

Prwident's 
request 

Amount 
appropriated 

Inlfrior..  

Trpasury-Post  Office.. 

Arlculturp   . 

$1. 329,  960,  500 
7,  246,  r?0.  000 
7,  022,  fi38.  OOO 

I0.083.184.SOQ 

11,319.611,291 
173. 798. 578 

57.  664. 353,  000 

(423.903.800) 

53.394,000 

1, 114.  M7,  noo 

4.  167,  073.  000 

3.946,095,000 

2,  S98, 638. 500 

$1,321,615,800 
7,  19fi.  429.  135 
6  994   VXl  1  V> 

Ul.ir-JIEW ... 

'111.  .'i2:s.J9l,'X)0 

14.  0«.^,  S51,fHX) 

214,463.913 

6R  067  i'7'2  llOO 

Ir,  Iciif-ndenl  oflDces 

l.<*islatlve 

I'ffense 

I'lstrict  of  Columbia 
icitv  share) 

(1  393.  664. 900) 

1  52. 8M.  000 

1  1,002,929,000 

4.134.511.000 

3,  493,  473,  500 

1  2.357.447.600 

Federal  payment-. 

Mi'  tiry  construction.. 

l;iiMic  Works 

foreign  assistance 

?tiite.  Commerco. 
Justice,  and  Judl- 
ciury 

Total  ig67  bUls.. 

109.719.408,369 

109,  434, 968. 198 

'  Final  n^re  estimated  aa  average  of  House  and 
"nate  action. 


There  has  been  much  misconception 
and  misconstruing  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  enacted  or  worked 
on  here  In  Washington.  I  would  like  to 
dwell  on  the  facts  and  fiction  of  some  of 
these  items : 

First.  Fiction:  Foreign  aid  is  a  com- 
plete giveaway,  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  and  receiving  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

Fact:  The  foreign  aid  program  for 
fiscal  1967  provides  $3.4  billion  of  which 
$2.2  is  for  economic  assistance.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  entire  amount  is  pro- 
gramed for  20  countries.  Foreign  aid  has 
given  us  dollar  markets  in  West  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  many  other  nations. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  our  foreign  aid 
dollars  for  fiscal  1967  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  helping  to  create 
several  hundred  thousand  American  jobs 
and  opening  up  markets  for  American 
business  and  industry  all  over  the  world. 
Large  amounts  have  been  spent  for  goods 
and  services  in  Queens  County  and  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  the  Seventh. 
New  York. 

Second.  Fiction:  Civil  rights  legisla- 
tion will  destroy  our  conununities.  private 
housing,  and  so  forth. 

Fact:  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  laws,  since  1954,  1957,  and  restated 
in  the  charter  revision  of  1961,  have 
covered  every  phase  of  civil  rights,  in- 
cluding private  housing,  and  there  has 
been  no  destruction  of  communities. 

Third.  Fiction:  The  poverty  program 
is  for  Negroes  and  minorities  and  a  com- 
plete waste. 

Pact:  Quoting  from  communications  I 
received,  I  will  let  the  people  speak  for 
themselves : 

Evyan  looks  forward  to  visiting  the  library 
and  is  very  proud  to  talk  about  It. 

The  children  are  4  and  5  years  old  .  .  . 
some  have  no  fathers,  one  has  a  father  in 
a  V.A.  Hospital  with  no  hope  of  release.  It 
is  nice  to  see  that  the  families  that  need 
the  program  are  really  getting  it.  Some  chil- 
dren did  not  know  what  grapes  were — some 
had  never  seen  rice.  One  little  fellow  we 
noticed  picked  up  all  the  leftover  fruit  from 
lunch.  The  social  worker  found  that  he 
took  this  home  where  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  ten  had  only  this  for  food  while  awaiting 
their  welfare  check — no  father!  Tliese  fam- 
ilies are  all  white  except  for  one  Puerto 
Rlcan  family  ...  I  guess  I  never  realized  this 
would  be  so  on  Long  Island. 

Too  Often  the  news  media  play  up  the 
bad  and  not  the  good. 

We  must  also  remember  the  savings  in 
taking  people  from  the  welfare  rolls  and 
the  saving  of  men  from  lives  of  crime 
which  is  a  greater  and  more  costly  drain 
upon  the  community  and  Nation. 

Fourth.  Fiction:  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  due  mainly  to  farm  subsidies  and 
Goverrmient  spending. 

Fact:  A  farmer,  on  a  loaf  of  bread  gets 
3  cents,  on  a  pound  of  beef  gets  23  cents. 
The  high  cost  is  due  mainly  to  higher 
miriimum  wages,  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  short  supplies  due  to 
early  floods,  droughts,  and  so  forth, 

LOCAL   ISStTES 

The  problem  of  noise  from  jet  air- 
craft continues  to  be  one  of  the  pressing 


problems  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  I  have  continued  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, and  our  congressional  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  in  this  field. 
While  it  may  not  be  noticeable  to  those 
who  live  under  the  flight  paths  of  these 
planes,  I  believe  that  some  progress  has 
been  made.  The  President  has  taken 
official  notice  of  this  problem  and  has 
instructed  that  it  be  given  the  attention 
which  is  so  necessary  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion. At  last  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  recognized  that  what  we 
have  been  telling  them  is  true  and  that 
they  must  have  authority  to  set  noise 
standards  and  they  now  request  this  au- 
thority. One  hearing  has  been  held  and 
I  have  urged  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted before  adjournment  of  this  Con- 
gress. If  this  is  not  done,  it  must  be  on 
the  priority  agenda  when  the  90th 
Congress  convenes  in  January  1967. 

We  have  been  successful  in  securing 
fimds  for  research  to  develop  a  quieter 
engine.  Much  of  this  research  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Science  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion, the  attention  which  has  been  fo- 
cused on  this  problem  has  encouraged 
the  aircraft  industry  to  increase  its  re- 
search in  this  field. 

I  spent  much  time  and  effort  to  have 
the  PAA  rescind  its  order  which  de- 
creased the  lateral  separation  of  planes 
filing  the  North  Atlantic  from  120  nau- 
tical miles  to  90  nautical  miles.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  PAA  did  rescind 
this  order,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  has 
kept  down  what  would  have  been  an  in- 
crease in  international  jet  traffic  into 
Kennedy  International   Airport. 

In  1965  we  were  able  to  secure  author- 
ization for  hurricane  protection  in  Ja- 
maica Bay  in  the  omnibus  river  and  har- 
bors bill.  In  1966  funds  to  commence 
planning  for  this  project  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimates,  but  we 
were  successfiU  in  having  $200,000  in- 
cluded in  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  this  project  which  includes 
theRockaways. 

One  of  the  local  issues  which  is  of 
concern  to  every  parent  is  the  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction  and  sale  which  is 
gradually  moving  into  the  suburbs.  We 
hope  to  provide,  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  same  type  treatment  and  aftercare 
as  we  have  in  New  York  State.  I 
strongly  supported  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  would  have  pro\'ided  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  State  in  carry - 
in?  out  the  provisions  for  aftercare  and 
rehabilitation  in  our  State  law— it  Is 
with  regret  that  I  must  report  that  this 
provision  was  not  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. However.  I  believe  we  have  made 
progress  in  that  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  extended  treat- 
ment, aftercare,  and  rehabilitation  is 
necessary  to  "reclaim"  human  life  after 
it  has  t>ecome  addicted  to  narcotics.  I 
have  called  upon  our  Governor  to  look 
toward  establishment  of  a  narcotics 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  clinic  at 
Welfare  Island.  N.Y  ,  for  I  believe  only 
through  a  full  program  of  treatment. 
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aftercare,  and  rehabilitation,  can  a  pos- 
sible cure  be  accompll.shed.  and  small 
hospitals  or  treatment  centers  are  in- 
adequate 

ADimnsTRATrve  work 

It  Is  a  very  t;reat  privllene  and  honor 
to  me  to  have  served  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  and.  if 
reelected.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  serve 
them  In  the  90th  Congress  with  the  same 
diligence  and  attention  I  have  heretofore 
given  If  the  people  of  my  district  ap- 
prove the  service  I  have  ulven  to  them 
and  the  representation  I  have  given  to 
them  here  in  Washington,  it  will  be  my 
honor  to  return  to  the  90th  Congress  to 
continue  the  programs  I  have  started, 
programs  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  my  district  and  our  Nation. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  at- 
tempted to  be  available  at  all  times  to 
any  constituent  who  wishes  to  talk  with 
me.  As  time  permits.  I  attend  meetings 
and  social  functions  of  civic,  veterans, 
religious,  and  fraternal  organizntlons. 
where  I  can  talk  with  the  people.  For 
the  convenience  of  my  constituents.  I 
maintain  a  full-time  district  office  and 
my  office  in  Washington  is  always  open. 
The  address*-?  are  as  follows:  district 
ofBce.  96-11  lOlst  Avenue,  Ozone  Park. 
New  York  11417:  Washington  office, 
1727  LoniTworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC   20515. 


SUPPORT    FX)R    PRESIDENT'S    ItnS- 
SION  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gntle- 
man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MathmsI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged  In  a  new 
kind  of  conflict:  an  undeclared  but  bitter 
and  extremely  costly  war.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  deeply  committed  and  all  Amer- 
icans are  deeply  engaged,  with  thousands 
of  fanilUes  making  tremendous  personal 
sacriSces,  and  all  of  us  bearing  portions 
of  the  growing  expense.  Yet  many  na- 
tionwide' polls,  countless  individuals" 
public  statements,  and  innumerable  pri- 
vate letters  and  conversations  have  sug- 
gested to  me.  as  to  others,  that  the 
American  people  are  confused,  uncer- 
tain, and  dlnded  in  their  opinions  about 
the  war 

There  is.  however,  no  question  about 
the  fundamental  desire  of  Americans  for 
peace  Because  the  President  is  now  en 
route  to  the  Manila  Conference.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  that,  in  the  survey 
I  am  dl.'scu.ssing  today,  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mar>iand 
have  expres.sed  their  great  support  for  a 
continuing  and  redoubled  search  for 
peace  In  transmitting  the  results  of 
this  poll  to  the  President  last  night.  I 
wrote  hini  that  I  am  sure  this  popular 
sentiment  reflects  my  constituents'  sup- 
port of  his  nvLisicn  to  southeast  Asia,  and 
that  I  know  their  hopes  and  prayers,  as 
well  as  my  own,  go  with  hum. 

THX    (Jt:XST10NN.*IR« 

PubUc  opinion  plays  an  especially  vital 
role  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict.    It  can 


determine  not  only  the  general  bound- 
aries of  American  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary action,  but  also  the  durability  of 
any  settlement  atUilned.  The  nature  of 
public  opinion  on  Vietnam  also  helps  us 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  conmnu- 
nlcation  among  our  national  leadership, 
the  news  media,  and  American  citizens, 
voters,  and  taxpayers. 

Because  I  felt  that  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  my  constituents'  views  on  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  has  great  value  for 
the  President,  for  -he  Congress,  for  the 
news  media  and  for  me  as  a  Representa- 
tive, I  mailed  a  19-questlon  poll  last 
month  to  every  household  in  Allegany, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  Oarrett,  Montgomery, 
and  Washington  Counties,  and  in  those 
portions  of  Baltimore  and  Howard  Coun- 
ties within  the  new  Sixth  District.  The 
mailing  totaled  about  265,000  pieces — 
129.000  in  the  new  Sbcth  District  and 
136.000  in  Montgomery  County  alone. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  has 
been  most  gratifying.  In  the  seven 
counties  of  the  new  sixth  district.  8.004 — 
6.2  percent — have  been  returned.  In 
Montgomery  County,  the  response  to 
date  has  totaled  more  than  15.000 — 
11  percent.  At  least  1  out  of  every  10 
respondents  accepted  my  invitation  to 
send  me  additional  comments,  some  of 
which  have  been  very  extensive,  elab- 
orating on  their  answers  to  specific 
questions  and  expressing  their  general 
thoughts  on  the  conflict  and  related 
issues.  Approximately  95  percent  of  all 
who  responded  signed  their  names 

The  results  announced  today  Include 
the  ftnal  tabulations  from  the  new  sixth 
district,  and  5,074  of  the  first  returns 
from  Montgomery  County  Because 
more  than  10.000  replies  from  Mont- 
gomery County  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely processed,  this  county's  responses 
have  been  listed  separately  and  addi- 
tional results  will  be  announced  later. 
This  survey  was  not  Intended,  and  Is 
not  presented,  as  a  scientific  poll.  I  am 
simply  reporting  the  replies  of  those  of 
my  constituents  who  did  answer.  How- 
ever, the  counties  surveyed  Include  sub- 
urbs of  both  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton; the  major  cities  of  Ciimberland,  Elli- 
cott  City,  Frederick.  Hagerstown.  Oak- 
land, and  Westminster;  many  smaller 
towns  and  rural  areas.  Their  residents 
include  people  of  all  ages,  occupations, 
educations,  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  in- 
come levels.  From  the  letters  I  have 
received,  from  comments  made  to  me  as  I 
have  visited  various  areas,  and  from  the 
broad  areas  of  agreement  on  most  of  the 
questions  asked,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  people  who  returned  the  question- 
naire do  comprise  a  general  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  district's  population. 

viiws  ON  mx  \Mexic.\N  cos«MrTi«iirr 
The  replies  to  several  questions  suggest 
to  me  that,  while  most  of  those  respond- 
ing do  feel  they  have  an  understanding 
of  the  basis  for  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, the  contours  of  this  understanding 
vary  tremendously. 

Over  two- thirds— from  58.5  percent  In 
Frederick  County  to  81.1  percent  In  Bal- 


timore County — said  they  did  under- 
stand clearly  why  the  United  State.s  is 
fighting  in    Vietnam,  question  No.  1. 

More  than  40  percent  said  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  get  so 
Involved,  while  only  slightly  more  said 
it  was  not.  In  three  counties — Garrett, 
Frederick,  and  Washington — a  plurality 
said  the  deep  involvement  was  mistaken, 
while  a  clear  majority  in  only  one-^ 
Howard,  51  8  percent — said  It  was  not, 
question  No.  2. 

Opinions  were  divided  when  people 
were  asked  to  select,  from  among  four 
statements — all  of  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  administration  spokesmen— 
which  they  felt  were  valid  reasons  for  our 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  Overall,  the  hiph- 
est  percentage — 22  percent  In  the  new 
Sixth  District,  26.6  percent  in  Montgom- 
ery County — chose  "to  combat  and  re- 
strain Red  China's  Infiuence  in  southeast 
Asia"'  as  the  most  valid  single  reason, 
and  the  highest  number  also  marked 
this  as  a  valid  reason.  Respondents  in 
five  counties — Allegany.  Baltimore, 
Frederick,  Montgomery,  and  Washing- 
ton— ranked  this  first;  those  in  Carroll 
and  Howard  Counties  felt  the  primary 
objective  is  "to  show  the  Communists 
that  aggression  does  not  pay,"  while  re- 
plies from  Garrett  County  emphasized 
"to  make  good  on  American  pledge.s  of 
aid  to  South  Vietnam."  Only  8  percent 
overall  felt  that  the  United  States  should 
fight  primarily  "to  secure  a  strong,  free 
South  Vietnamese  nation,"  and  that 
choice  also  ranked  lowest  in  each  indi- 
vidual county.  In  six  of  the  eight  coun- 
ties, the  percent  of  those  checking  at 
least  one  reason  as  valid  was  somewhat 
higher  than  the  percent  indicating  they 
understood  clearly  why  we  are  fighting. 
question  No.  18. 

About  1  out  of  5 — 23.2  percent  in  the 
new  Sixth  District,  19.9  percent  In  Mont- 
gomery County — asserted  there  was  no 
valid  reason  for  Americans  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  question  No.  19. 

VIEWS    ON    PRESENT    POLICY 

Responses  to  a  series  of  questions  on  | 
policy  alternatives  showed  that  there  was 
not  overwhelming  support  for  the  pres- 
ent administration  policy.  Even  among 
the  40  percent  who  did  approve  present 
policy,  there  was  strong  sentiment  for 
additional  Initiatives — diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, or  both,  with  diplomatic  muves 
gaining  more  support.  Also,  while 
many  responding  to  question  No.  18. 
above.  Indicated  that  American  efforU 
should  be  directed  against  Red  China  or 
communism  generally,  and  while  over  50 
percent  endorsed  expanded  military'  ac- 
tion, almost  7  out  of  10  said  the  Uniuc 
States  should  leave  Vietnam  If  a  new 
South  Vietnamese  Government  so  re- 
quests. 

About  40  percent — 39.6  percent  In  the 
new  Sixth  District,  41.2  percent  In  Mont 
gomery  County — Indicated  approval  fl 
present  U.S.  policies,  while  slightly 
more — 43.2  percent  In  the  new  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, 41.8  percent  in  Montgomery 
County — showed  disapproval.  A  major- 
ity— 50.7   percent   approved   In   Howard 


County,  and  more  also  approved  than 
disapproved  in  Allegany  and  Baltimore 
Counties.  Disapproval  .--anged  from  50.2 
percent — Washington  County — to  35.2 
percent — Howard  County,  question  No.  3. 

More  than  62  percent  overall,  and  more 
than  half  in  every  county,  said  the  United 
States  should  try  harder  for  peace  ne- 
gotiations. "Yes"  replies  ranged  from 
55.3  percent^ — Allegany  County— to  70.8 
percent — GaiTett  County — and  "no"  re- 
sponses ranged  from  21.1  percent — Fred- 
erick— to  33.5  percent — Allegany,  ques- 
tion No.  4. 

Over  60  percent,  and  a  majority  in 
every  county,  felt  that  the  Vletcong 
should  participate  in  peace  negotiations, 
question  No.  5. 

About  half  declared  that  the  United 
Nations  should  assume  respoiusibility  for 
Vietnam.  A  majority  supported  Uiis  po- 
sition In  every  county  except  Carroll. 

Over  80  percent  said  that  all  South 
Vietnamese  should  vote  in  free  elections, 
and  over  70  percent — 68.9  percent  in 
the  new  Sixth  District.  78.7  percent  in 
Montgomery  County — said  that  the  CIA 
should  not  try  to  influence  .such  elec- 
tions, questions  Nos.  7  and  8. 

Sixty-five  and  six-tenths  i>ercent  In 
the  new  Sixth  District,  and  73.4  percent 
in  Montgomery  County,  declared  that  we 
should  leave  Vietnam  if  a  new  South 
Vietnamese  government  requests  It, 
question  No.  9. 

Asked  whether  expanded  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  would  .'Shorten  the  war, 
over  40  percent  overall  said  "yes,"  about 
24  percent  said  "no,"  and  over  one  quar- 
ter— more  than  on  any  other  question — 
were  "not  sure,"  question  No.  10. 

Just  over  half  said  the  war  should  be 
Intensified  and  expanded  until  Hanoi 
quits,  while  about  one-fourth  said  It 
should  not  be  so  enlarged,  question  No. 
11. 

About  49  percent  declared  that  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  increased,  but  around  30 
percent  disagreed,  question  No.  12. 

MILITART    MANPOWER 

Popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  draft 
and  military  manpower  policies  in  gen- 
eral provoked  more  additional  comments 
than  any  other  sispect  of  the  question- 
naire. 

A  majority  Indicated  oppasition  to 
present  selective  service  policies,  with 
dissatisfaction  ranging  from  63.1  per- 
cent— Washington  County — to  44.7  per- 
cent— Allegany.  The  highest  percent- 
age of  support  was  36.1— Carroll — ques- 
tion No.  13. 

Over  40  percent  supported  calling  men 
in  the  Re-serves  to  active  duty,  while  over 
1  out  of  5  was  "not  sure."  A  number 
qualified  their  support  for  this  -step  by 
specifying  that  they  would  prefer  to  call 
up  only  certain  segments  of  the  Reserves, 
such  as  men  who  had  not  already  served 
on  active  duty,  question  No.  14. 

RELATED    FISCAL    POLICIES 

Responses  to  questlon.s  15  through  17, 
and  many  strongly  phrased  additional 
remarks,  showed  wide  disagreement  with 
present      Federal      economic      policies. 


While  a  strong  minority  did  advocate 
raising  income  taxes  to  pay  for  Vietnam. 
far  more  urged  a  reduction  in  domestic 
Federal  expenditures. 

Sixty-three  and  one-tenth  percent 
overall  called  for  cutting  domestic  .^pend- 
ing for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Support 
for  such  economy  ranged  from  72.2  per- 
cent— Carroll — to  57.1  percent — Fred- 
erick, question  No.  15. 

Twenty-four  and  five-tenths  percent 
in  the  new  Sixth  District,  and  41.4  per- 
cent in  Montgomery  County,  supported 
a  temporary  Federal  income  tax  increase 
to  pay  the  costs  of  Vietnam.  Opposition 
ranged  from  43.8  percent  In  Montgomery 
County  to  73.2  percent  in  Carroll  County, 
question  No.  16. 

Over  60  percent  declared  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  responsible  for 
higher  living  costs,  and  only  18  percent 
said  the  Government  was  not  re.sponsable, 
question  No.  17. 

REPRESENTATIVE    COMMENTS 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  many  letters  I  received.  They 
were  chosen  both  for  their  individual  in- 
terest, and  for  their  value  as  examples 
of  thoughts  expressed  by  many  of  those 
responding  to  the  poll : 

A  freely  chosen  new  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment's request  for  us  to  leave  should  be 
honored — otherwise  we  could  easily  t)e 
labeled  "intruders"  and  find  ourselves  fight- 
ing not  only  the  present  enemy  but  those 
whom  we  intended  to  aid.     (Cresaptown) 

The  Selective  Service  System,  although  it 
Is  appealing  to  legal  and  Victorian  minds,  Is 
the  most  antiquated  and  unjust  system  I 
have  ever  seen.     (New  Market) 

I>o  we  have  a  future?  I  doubt  It.  It  Is 
just  a  matter  of  time  before  Uncle  Sam 
knocks  on  our  door  to  take  my  husband  off 
to  die  In  a  strange  country.  No  one  wants 
to  go  to  Vietnam.  Do  you?  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  ua  the  right  to  pursue  happi- 
ness. We  can't  if  there  1»  no  future  for  us. 
(Brunswick) 

We  are  not  fighting  for  an  area  basic  to  our 
own  security  and  I'm  sure  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  (aside  from  the  usual  vultiires 
alone  and  allowed  to  live  after  years  and 
who  profit  from  war  and  misery)  to  be  left 
years  of  conflict.     (Frederick) 

As  far  as  my  personal  circumstances  are 
concerned,  I  don't  see  how  we  could  pay  more 
Income  tax  without  giving  up  food.  The 
Federal  government  did  not  give  us  a  cut  as 
they  Indicated,  just  took  It  off  one  place 
and  put  it  on  another.  PS.  This  is  a  slight 
exaggeration  but  not  much.     (Cumberland) 

Why  must  our  boys  be  slaughtered  fight- 
ing Communism  in  Vietnam  when  commu- 
nists in  the  United  States  are  coddled  and 
protected    (Frederick) 

No  one  has  convinced  me  that  this  Is  any- 
thing other  than  a  civil  war.  What  obliga- 
tion do  we  have  to  remake  Asia?  Didn't 
Korea  teach  us  anything?     (Fmksburg) 

The  eight  to  ten  years  of  war  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  mentions  are  nothing  more 
than  a  way  of  Inflating  oxir  economy  while 
sacrificing   American   lives.      (ElUcott    City) 

I  see  no  point  in  saying  the  Viet  Cong  does 
not  exlart  simply  because  we  do  not  recognize 
them  politically — ^we  have  certainly  had  to 
recognize  them  militarily.     (Frederick) 

It  would  seem  that  oiir  desire  xa  save  the 
world  brings  only  rebukes  and  insults  in- 
stead of  friendship.  Perhaps  we  are  going 
overboard  in  trying  to  be  the  protector  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.     (Emmltsburg) 


I  don't  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  temporary  tax  Increase.  World  War 
II's  tempjorary  taxes  lasted  for  twenty  years. 
(Frederick) 

I  oppose  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
not  because  it  Is  morally  wrong — It  Is  no 
less  moral  than  any  other  means  of  war- 
fare. I  oppose  it  because  it  is  futile  and 
wasteful  of  both  lives  and  money.  Strategic 
bombing  accomplished  very  little  In  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  What  could  it  pos- 
sibly accomplish  against  a  rural  population 
with  few  well  defined  targets?    (Ellicott  City) 

If  the  Viet  Cong  still  exist  at  the  time 
of  f)eace,  they  must  be  agreeable  to  It  or  the 
peace   will  be  a  fiction.     (Little  Orleans) 

Even  though  I  make  a  real  effort  to  keep 
myself  abreast  of  what  goes  on  I  have  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  I  am  not  getting  the 
stark  facts — just  those  which  have  been  edi- 
ted— ^so  that  I  am  uncertain  about  forming 
opinions  and  reaching  conclusions.  (Fred- 
erick) 

Any  sixth  grade  school  kid  can  understand 
economics  enough  to  understand  that  no  one 
can  spend  more  than  they  make.  (Swan- 
ton) 

Why  do  we  go  thousands  of  miles  to  fight 
Communism  when  we  didn't  fight  It  several 
years  ago  at  our  door  in  Cuba?  (Sharps- 
burg) 

Selective  Service  rules  should  be  revised. 
Is  it  fair  for  a  certain  few  to  do  the  fight- 
ing while  others  like  George  Hamilton  and 
Cassius  Clay  hide  behind  unfair  policies? 
During  World  War  II  we  saw  boys  who 
couldn't  write  their  names  being  drafted. 
(Hagerstown) 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  our  fight, 
just  as  though  the  Communists  were  massed 
on  our  shores,  because  if  they  succeed  In 
overcoming  the  South  Vietnamese,  It  will  not 
stop  there.    (Mount  Savage) 

I  am  sure  that  the  respect  we  will  lose 
If  we  stop  using  our  guns  will  be  quickly 
regained  if  we  start  using  our  heads.  (West- 
minster) 

I  wouldn't  normally  take  time  to  answer 
a  questionnaire  such  as  this  but  I  think  some 
of  us  should  stand  up  to  be  counted  In  or- 
der to  counteract  the  more  vociferous  luna- 
tic fringe.     (Ellicott  City) 

I've  been  a  voter  for  25  years  and  yotir 
questionnaire  Is  the  first  effort  to  canvass 
public  opinion  I've  ever  received  from  a 
Member  of  Congress.     (Frederick ) 

It  was  our  nation  which  in  1945  made  war 
unthinkable.  It  is  our  responsibility  now  to 
use  our  imagination  to  find  new  solutions 
to  show  that  we  are  able  to  make  peace  pos- 
sible as  well  as  necessary.     (Westminster) 

At  the  present  the  U.N.  is  a  Joke.  (ElU- 
cott City) 

Why  argue  whether  it  was  a  mistake  to  be- 
come Involved — we  are  Involved  and  our 
principal  concern  should  be  acquit  ourselves 
honorably.      (Ellicott  City) 

Our  basic  reasons  for  being  In  Vietnam  are 
good.  However  we  are  dead  wrong  to  take 
the  responsibility  upon  ourselves  to  go  Into 
another  country  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover.  It  must  be  a  Joint  effort  of  free- 
dom-loving nations  made  In  response  to  the 
request  of  a  nation  under  attack.  (Hagers- 
town) 

Let's  stop  talking  about  what  we  could  do 
and  continue  to  do  what  we  must — fight 
to  defeat  an  unprovoked  aggression  by  what- 
ever means  are  necessary.     (Hagerstown) 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  mistake  to 
get  into  the  Vietnam  war  but  I  fervently  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  bigger  mistake  to 
back  out  now.     (Hagerstown) 

The  worst  Job  in  America  today  is  that  of 
trying  to  tell  a  distraught  mother  Just  why 
her  son  gave  his  life  In  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam.    (Hagerstown) 
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Total  recelred... 
I*«rcent  returned. 


1. 


2. 


5. 


Do  you  understand  clearly  why  the  United  States  b 
fighting  in  VletnamT 

Yes _    _ 

No -I_.II"""III  

Not  sure '..'".  

No  answer 

Was  it  s  mistake  fcr  the  Cnited  SUtM  to'nC  so  dMoly' 
Into  the  war? 
Yes „ 

No '.'.umiii 

Not  sure Iir~IIl""I  ' 

No  answer """  '" 

Do  you  approve  present  U.S.  poHeiisbi  VtetnunT 

Yes 

No iiiiiiiiiiiiiiir'n 

Not  sure . 1.11™!..!"" 

No  answer 

Should  the  United  States  try  hard*  ter'peM'nMotlal 
tlonsT 

Yes 

No „ I-""I"III11 

Not  sore .IIIIII 

No  answer I-""""'""" 

Should  the  V ietcong  partlcpate  in  peace  negottottonsT" 

Yes 

No _ ™1IIIIII™III"I 

Not  »UT« I.IIIIIIIIII* 

No  answer I"""""" 

S.  Should  the   Li'nited   Nations  assume  ranKm^'bility "for' 
V'tetnam? 

Yes  

No     ..  """""Ill""""' 

Not  sure.. ""!".." 

No  answer. " 

7.  Should  all  South  Vietnameae  vote  bi  free  elMtioMT 

Yes 

No i.iri"ii™i;ii 

No  answer "         ' 

Not  sure '."' ' 

8.  f^hould  our  CIA  try  to  Influence  South  Vtetnainese  eleiy 

tions? 
Ye« 

No „^ i..i.'iriiiii"i 

Not  ?ure   ...:.".... 

No  answer I. "J ""I 

).  If  a  new  jouUi  VietnamMa  go f'uiueat  iiwoM "aA'tbe" 
United  States  to  leave,  should  weT 

Yes 

No  Iim.'I^lIIIII 

Not  sure irilllirillll'll" 

No  answer " " 

I    Will  expanded  bombing  of  North' Vietnam 'ihorten'the' 
war' 

Yes  

No : i.iiiiiiii;i 

Not  sure """I       "*' 

Noanswer  '.  

-'hould  the  I'nitrd  States  iDteiwify  and  expiiid  the  war 
until  Hanoi  quit*? 

Y«i .V. „    .  _ 

No.      

V  •  —r..  '  ' "■* 


Montgom- 
ery County 


■0.074 
'17 


1-    -I':  '  nited  Statea  Inewaia  ■— "— »fT  and  laeb- 

uic<ii  auu  lu  South  Vleuutm? 
Yes   . 

No       .iiiiiiiiii;i;iii;iii"!iir" 

Not  sure   .„ 1-1-1111111111111111111111"" 

No  answer ^-^  --•-—.— .............. 

.3.  A  ff  vou  satisfied  with  tl^'p'raMiit  irieirtiVe  sefriM'c'iin^ 
rules  and  pdiciesT 

Yes 

No 11.111" 

No<  sure. r.-lllim"!""'  -•— 

No  answer. ... 
14.  HtiouM  man  In  the  Reserrea  be  ealted  to  active  daty? 

Yes 

No 1111111111111111111 

Not  sure..... . 

V"  ."-.,-.r  

\y  sh.).,  ' 

Ya 

No ..-_.. ..r..ri'**"~"* 

Not  «ire """l"!"ri""l 

.VoMiiwer '...'..... 

i.  Should  (  ongreas  tamjporiully  rate  Fedenl  tncviM  U^ 
to  pay  the  coats  of  VletnamT 

f*o  .''.[.  ......[...[[[[ ■"" 

Not  sura I..... 

No  mawer '  ---—-_. 

17.  Is  the  Federal  OovenmMOt respcnslble  for  nigherU'Ttair' 
routs' 

Yfs 

No  .       11.11111111111.1111.111 

Not  Sim __-......... ..1_.11~1 *" 

No  »aswer._.. „ . 


■'-"•i  reduca  domeatle  Federal  eipesdlturaa 
•  tr  aodaf 


7S.5 

94.8 

«.l 

.< 


41.2 

4S.2 

12  8 

.8 

41.3 

41.8 

1A.2 

1.8 


S2.1 

88.8 

7.5 

1.0 

3X1 

U.6 

1.4 


48l1 
83.7 

17.8 
1.4 

8810 
47 

7.3 
2.0 


11.  S 

78.7 

8.1 

1.0 


714 

11.8 

1&8 

1.0 


4a4 

38.0 

32.3 

1.3 


sas 

28.0 

19.7 

18 


40.0 

38.8 

ML7 

3.8 


3S.S 

MLS 

14.8 

1.4 

aa.3 

313 
13 


ail 
mo 

AS 


4L4 
418 

1JL8 
1.0 


Total,  new 
0th  district 


Oarrett 
County 


I 


«a4 

i&g 
l&i 


•8.004 

>6.2 


«&7 

18.0 

1Z9 

X4 


41.9 

43.9 

1Z3 

1.9 

39.8 
43.2 
13.8 
3.4 


8ZS 

36.3 

8.4 

8.0 

aao 

231 
13.9 
4.0 


80.7 

S3  I 

12  9 

3.8 

83.9 
3.9 
83 
4.0 


1&4 

08.9 

8.7 

4.0 


es.8 

15.4 
1S.0 
8.4 


48l8 

22.1 

2&.e 

3.8 


iS.8 

24.0 
18.5 
8.1 


40.0 

38.7 

14.8 

2  5 


28.1 
M.S 

UlI 
23 

47.3 

318 

no 

19 


ail 

314 

US 

27 


lao 
10 


ais 

17.4 
117 

17  I 


341 
18 


04.8 

37.1 

0.3 

21 


410 

39.3 

Kl 

1.0 

313 

418 
18.7 
4.3 


718 

318 

13 

21 

75.0 

12  5 

fi.4 

11 


00.4 

2S.0 

12  5 

21 

814 
4.2 
13 
1.1 


12  5 
72.9 
11.5 
11 


70.8 
18 

30.8 
21 


43.8 

118 

34.3 

11 


612 
23.0 
19.7 

13 


S8.3 

21.9 

14 

114 


218 

512 

118 

13 

418 

II.  S 
118 
11 


aais 

318 
13 

21 


114 
418 

117 
21 


017 
12  5  I 
118 

20  I 


Allegany 
County 


1,810 
10 


014 

115 
12  2 
19 


313 
44.7 
113 

17 

416 

37. 8 

12  7 

19 


513 

816 

10 

1.0 

SIS 
219 
12  3 
13 


61.1 

29.2 

12.8 

19 

81.4 
21 
10 
7.8 


30.2 

SB.  6 

114 

18 


87.4 

17.0 

31.3 

13 


50.0 

20.2 

219 

19 


87. 4 

110 

112 

18 


46.3 

87.8 

114 

.6 


318 
417 
21.3 

12 

426 

38.0 

33.9 

19 


Washington    Frederick 
County         County 


221 

WO 
1L3 

7.4 


88.8 

229 
12  2  , 
14  I 


1.078 
17 


610 

222 

115 

27 


47.2 

39.3 

12  0 

1.5 

33.0 
513 
12  8 
19 


010 

210 

7.8 

12 

028 
118 
12  3 
11 


52.0 
33.0 
11.7 
27 

83.3 
19 
10 
18 


112 

70.0 

19 

13 


70.0 

113 

116 

13 


414 

21.6 

25.3 

17 


614 

213 
115 

18 


410 

«.l 

110 

19 


33.3 

Oil 

11.1 

10 

62  3 

318 

114 

16 


011 

828 

228 

31.9 

114 

116 

1.8 

18 

X3 

02  5 

14 

18 


014 

16.4 
119 
11 


1,470 
7.1 


5&S 

20.4 

214 

.7 


418 

411 
119 

.7 

318 

417 

18 

27 


610 

21.1 

112 

27 

66.5 

114 

224 

27 


51.0 

32.7 

12.9 

14 

810 
18 
18 
1.4 


116 

81.0 

2  7 

.7 


017 

113 

113 

.7 


45.0 

28.6 

218 

20 


81.7 
39.3 

17.0 
2  0 


47.0 

313 

117 

14 


HO 
614 

110 
1.4 

410 

84.7 

117 

.0 


67.1 
316 
11.0 
18 


27.9 

59  9 

10  9 

13 


61  9 

31  I 

12  9 

11 


Carroll 
County 


14 


618 

22.7 

15.5 

1.0 


311 
414 

114 

21 

35. 1 

41.2 

21.7 

20 


619 

318 

12 

11 

619 

27.8 
12 
11 


311 
413 

15.6 
21 

86.0 
11 
12 
11 


218 
517 
10  3 
12 


010 

116 

114 

1.0 


46.4 

116 

210 

11 


50.5 

32.0 

115 

1.0 


61.0 

38.1 

7.2 

11 


311 
415 
114 
20 

616 

318 

3010 

21 


722 

110 

18 

.9 


116 

712 

18 

LO 


77. » 
18 

12  4 
LO 


Howard 
County 


660 
15 


77.8 

11.0 

16 

LO 


316 

51.8 

11.0 

1.1 

517 

312 

121 

2  0 


67.3 
82.6 

7.3 
20 

61.6 

211 

118 

26 


52.3 
32.7 
110 


Baltimore 
County 


2  0 

811 

15 

7.9 

2  6 

21.6 

89.5 

7.0 

1.9 

014 

113 

119 

1.4 


514 

112 

218 

1.0 


88.9 

22.9 

15.7 

2.5 


54.1 

218 

116 

25 


212 
57.1 
12.6 
22 

419 

no 

118 
13 


67.3 

227 

18 

1.3 


319 

89.3 

11.  a 

13 


611 

14  8 

110 

26 


1.270 
7.4 


81.1 
7.9 
112 


412 
47.2 
11.0 
1.9 

4ZJ 

39.4 

16.4 

U 


22» 
7.9 
18 

55.0 
22.8 
18.1 
12 


.M  3 

32  2 

12.6 

.9 

85.8 
4  7 
19 
1  « 


Til 
5i 


64.6 
15.  n 


4!' 

2- 

2i 

1 


51 

2.- 
I 


28  4 

IS,  I 


24 
15 


44 

31 

2li 
3 


65  t 

30  ' 


26.  ■ 
67  • 
13  t 
Z 


«3  ■ 

l.V- 
19." 
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— Continued 

1  Montgom-  -  Total,  new 
lery  County  j  6th  district 

0  arret t 
County 

Allegany 
County 

Washington 
County 

Frederick 
County 

Carroll 
County 

Howard 
County 

Baltimore 
County 

18.  li  you  agree  with  any  of  the  following  suggestcl  n-asons 
for  American  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam,  mark  il,. m  in 
the  order  you  consider  most  valid: 
To  make  good  on  American  pledgee  of  ai !  m  s mih 
Vietnam: 
(a) 

1 

21  3 

19,8 
66.5 

18.9 
62,5 

8  4 

20.8 
56.2 

117 

52.1 

10.4 
50.0 

12  5 
52.1 

31   3 

21.3 
62.2 

15.4 
52.1 

5.9 
63.8 

21.8 
67,6 

23.4 

19.8 
63.7 

111 
62.2 

11.4 
62.8 

23.7 
69.2 

29.7 

17.7 
617 

10.1 
65.4 

7.5 
616 

117 
66.0 

20.4 

20.6 
66.0 

26.8 
66.0 

7.2 
518 

18.6 
75.3 

21.7 

20.5 
74.3 

29.5 
711 

14 
713 

26.4 
78.6 

17.5 

19  7 

(b) 

72.4 

22,  5 
69,  e 

8  9 

70  9 

To  show  the  Communists  that  agression  does  not 
pay:                                              , 
(a) 1 

117 
67.7 

9  5 

(b) 1 

To  sectire  a  strong,  free  South  Vietnamese  nation: 
(a) 

(b) . 

To  combat  and  restrain  Red  China's  in'liuiuv  in 
southeast  Asia: 
(a) 

68.9 
26  6 

65.1 

■?'<  n 

710 
25.2 

(b) 

73.4  1              69  U 
19  9  '              ?3  ■> 

718 
19.7 

19.  Percent  believing  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  U.S.  forces 
In  Vietnam 

I  Partial  returns. 

•  Allepany,  part  of  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Prederiik.  C.arrett,  part  of  Howard, 
Washington  Counties. 


and 


N  OTE.— The  figures  given  for  No.  18  show  (a)  the  total  percent  marking  each  reason 

as  the  most  valil;  (b)  the  total  marking  it  as  a  valid  reason. 


POSITION  PAPERS— 1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wvdler]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minute.s. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great,  national  elec- 
tion for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  entire  Hou.'^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  face  the  people  to  ac- 
count for  their  steward.ship  of  the  trust 
this  Nation  has  placed  in  them  The  fu- 
ture course  of  our  Nation  at  home  and 
In  the  world  will  be  affected  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  on  election  day. 

YEAR    OF    DFCISION' 

The  national  issues  thi.s  year  are: 
Vietnam  and  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy;  the  high  cost  of  hving  and  In- 
flation; high  interest  rates;  and  lawless- 
ness In  our  streets. 

These  are  the  issues  winch  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  the  over- 
whelming Democratic  Congress  have 
been  called  upon  to  meet.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  succeeded  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  each  person  to  ask  as  they  vote 
this  year. 

VIETNAM STMBOUC    OP    I.F.ADERSHIP    GAP 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  a  partisan  political  Issue,  but  It  does 
sjTnbolize  the  difBculties  we  are  expe- 
riencing in  the  handling  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  My  position  is  to  support  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  President's  policy 
in  Vietnam.  That  Is  to  say,  I  agree  with 
him  that  we  must  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  we  must  back  and  protect 
our  men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  agree  with  nor  do  I  fully  under- 
stand the  positive  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy.  I  cannot  see,  nor 
can  I  justify,  his  refusal  to  use  our  Na- 
tion's economic  power  to  the  fullest  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  Thi^  recent 
action  of  the  administration  in  demand- 
ing the  right  to  continue  aid  to  nations 
dealing  with  North  Vietnam  Ls  to  my 
rrlnd  something  that  can  well  be  mls- 
'onderstood  around  the  world 

The  President  has  failed  to  unify  our 
country  behind  the  war:  first,  becau.sc  of 
the  lack  of  credibility  i:^.  the  accounts  of 


what  we  are  doing  there;  and.  second,  be- 
cause of  the  deep  split  in  the  Democratic 
Party  into  two  wings  generally  called 
"hawks"  and  "doves."  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  to  unify  his  party 
and  our  Nation  behind  the  effort  we  are 
making. 

I  believe  that  we  should  engage  in 
quiet,  effective  diplomacy  in  our  search 
for  peace.  'We  should  seek  an  all -Asian 
peace  conference  and  not  a  conference  at 
Geneva,  dominated  by  large  Western 
powers.  'We  should  establish  a  goal  of 
wirming  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  explain 
our  commitments  in  southeast  Asia  fully 
to  the  American  people.  We  should  re- 
main ready  and  willing  to  negotiate.  We 
should  be  using  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  to  a  greater  extent.  We 
are  making  this  a  totally  American  war, 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  the  war  were  made  more  and  more 
a  South  Vietnamese  war. 

The  real  question  arising  from  Viet- 
nam is  what  have  we  learned  as  a  result 
to  establish  a  policy  to  deal  with  the  next 
war  of  "national  liberation."  It  is  not 
reassuring  to  see  a  NATO  dissolving  in 
Europe  and  no  new  ideas  to  take  its  place. 
Our  real  needs  in  the  world  today  are  sta- 
bility in  Saigon  and  constructive  diplo- 
macy in  Washington. 

inflation:  who  is  responsible? 

The  issue  of  constantly  rising  prices  is 
one  that  bothers  all  Americans.  It  af- 
fects all  Americans.  The  growin.g  infla- 
tion threatens  the  prosperity  which  we 
are  now  enjoying.  This  Is  the  result  of 
wasteful  Government  spending  and  the 
refusal  to  live  by  the  sound  rules  of  eco- 
nomics. For  years  the  administration 
has  continued  to  spend  vastly  more  than 
it  takes  in.  This  year,  the  President  in- 
sisted on  giving  the  American  people  both 
guns  and  butter.  The  results  can  be  seen 
both  In  the  cost  of  items  In  the  .-super- 
markets and  the  constantly  declining 
stock  market.  A  loss  of  confidence  has 
resulted. 

There  is  only  one  true  cure  and  that 
Is  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  Great  Society. 
This  domestic  spending  can  and  must 
be  cut.  We  should  not  start  new  Great 
Society  programs  while  we  are  fighting 


a  war  in  Vietnam.  We  should  hold  down 
and  cut  Great  Society  programs  now  in 
existence.  We  should  trim  the  Federal 
budget  of  all  departments  and  agencies. 
This  can  be  done.  The  prime  example 
is  our  agricultural  programs  which  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  food  subsidies.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  world  food 
shortage,  the  need  for  these  programs  is 
questionable.  We  should  be  taking  a 
completely  new  and  fresh  look  at  our 
farm  programs.  In  my  opinion,  billioiis 
of  dollars  could  be  savea  and  the  con- 
sumer-taxpayer and  farmer  benefited. 

POSTXl-KC-nON'    TAXES 

It  is  well  known  m  Washington  that 
the  President  is  waiting  until  after  this 
year's  election  to  ask  for  a  ge:ieral  tax 
increase.  I.  for  one,  will  not  support  such 
a  tax  increase  unle.ss  and  until  the  Pres- 
ident cuts  the  spending  I  have  outlined 
and  it  becomes  clear  that  further  steps 
are  necessary-.  The  people  do  not  want 
additional  taxes  and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  not  necessary. 

HIGH  l.NTEREST,  I£IGH  PRICES,  HIGH  TAXES 

The  question  of  higher  interest  rates 
affects  every  person  buying  a  home  or 
car.  any  person  who  wishes  to  borrow 
money  for  his  personal  needs  or  business 
purposes.  This  administration  has  delib- 
erately and  intentionally  forced  inter- 
est rates  up  to  the  highest  levels  in  his- 
tory-. They  sponsored  legislation  which 
placed  Government  securities  on  the 
market  in  large  amounts  which  pay  6 
percent  interest.  This  has  dried  up  much 
of  the  normal  sources  of  money  for  our 
banking  institutions. 

The  failure  of  the  President  w  take 
steps  to  cut  spending  has  left  those  with 
responsibility  no  choice  but  to  force  up 
interest  rates  to  combat  inflation.  The 
main  attack  on  higher  interest  rat,es  is 
a  cut  in  dom.estic  and  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral spending. 

WHO    WANTS    RIOTS? 

Lawle.s.sness  in  our  streets  bothers  us 
all,  but  again,  the  administration  gives  no 
direction  to  the  American  people  or 
points  them  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  .Attorney  General,  chief  law-en- 
forcement officer,  has  yet   to   come   up 
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with  a  siTigle  proposal  which  might  do 
something  to  control  and  end  unlawful 
demotiitratlons  and  riots  In  our  stnets. 
or  to  control  the  ever-lncreaalng  crime 
rate  across  our  Nation  While  shovi-lng 
great  Imagination  in  the  field  of  v\\i\ 
rights  legislation,  he  seems  unable  to 
thlnJt  of  anything  that  might  protect  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  from  the  lawless 
use  of  our  streets.  The  Vice  Preslcent 
for  his  part  cries  out  that  he  could  "lead 
a  good  riot  himself."  Just  Imagine  the 
reaction  of  those  Negroes — the  vast  ma- 
jority. Indeed — who  have  remained  law- 
ful and  stayed  away  from  the  rlDts. 
They  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
Vice  President  has  Indicated  they  have 
done  the  wrong  thing. 

THtX«     13    NO    KAST    WAT 

I  share  the  Nation's  concern  over  the 
lawless  elements  that  have  crept  into 
the  civil  rights  movement  under  the  title 
of  Blacit  Power."  To  me,  black  pover 
signifies  an  attempt  of  some  civil  rights 
leaden?  to  seize  control  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  I  think  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, a.s  some  have  advocated,  to  repeal 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  con- 
tains basic  voting  right  guarantees  for 
all  citizens  This  Is  an  overreactlon.  To 
my  mind,  it  Is  clear  that  our  Negro  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  equal  opportunity 
but  that  his  advancement  will  come  by 
merit  and  not  through  violence.  The 
overwhelmlnj?  majority  of  the  Negro 
people  realize  this  clearly. 

amniN  to  balj^nczd  comNMZiTT 

This  year  more  than  ever  we  need  a 
balanced  government  in  Washington,  a 
Congress  that  can  truly  keep  u  check 
on  the  Presidential  power.  No  ma,,ter 
how  benevolent  that  power  may  appear, 
It  is  a  danger  to  our  system  and  a  step 
toward  one-man  government. 
orpoarvNiTT   roa   chancb   on    election   oat 

The  Repubhcan  Party  offers  che:ks 
and  balances  instead  of  a  blank  check. 
Our  people  are  choosing  more  thar  a 
representative  m  Washington  this  elec- 
tion day  They  are  choosing  a  way  of 
life  and  the  way  of  the  future  of  our 
country  Their  choice  should  be  one  of 
which  they  will  be  proud. 


CONTROL  OF  ALL  NOISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcni  New  York  I  Mr.  KupfermanI 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  .'.as  been,  to  date,  considerable  and 
widespread  response  throughout  our 
country  and  from  various  other  coun- 
tries, to  ray  bill.  H  R  14602.  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control 
of  all  lioLse  and  ray  bill  H.R,  17252.  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  abatement. 

Since  introducing  H-R.  14602  on 
April  21,  1966.  I  have  made  six  additional 
statements  In  the  Congrsssio.v.^l  Record 
concerning  various  aspects  of  the  overall 
noise  problem  with  which  we  are  all  con- 
fronted today,  especially  In  urban  areas 
such  as  New  York  City 

In  addition,  I  was  privileged  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 


tion and  Aeronautics.  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  at  a 
hearing  held  October  12.  1966.  to  con- 
sider my  legislation  and  other  bills  deal- 
ing with  Jet  aircraft  noise  abatement, 
A  copy  of  my  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee follows: 


Tx.sTiMo.vT  BT  RlPOaue*M  THsnooaa  R. 
K-VPTTKUSN.  REPacaxN'rATTva  or  Nrw  Youi, 
AT     UcAKtNG     Bcroac     ScBcoMifrrrKZ     on 

TItANaeoaTATTON     AND    ACBONAtmca.     INTXB- 
VTATC    AND    PoaCICN     CoMMCaCS    CoMMrTTXS 

RB^rmc  TO  Hu  Billa  om  "Noias  Toiaaj- 
TioN.  ■  OcTOBCa  13,  19M 
Mr.  ChaJrm&n,  dlstlnguUhed  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  TTanaportatlon  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Houae  Oomtnlttee  on  In- 
teratate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am  pleated 
and  gratified  to  have  t.ie  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  my  dl«UnguUhed  colleaguea  on 
thla  Ooounlttee  today  to  apeak  on  behalf  of 
my  BUI.  H.R.  172Sa,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19M  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation,  and 
my  BUI.  HJi.  14402.  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  all  noise. 

I  was  elected  to  Oongreae  on  February  8  of 
this  year  and  offlclally  began  my  dutlee  as 
RepreeentaUve  of  the  nth  Congressional  DU- 
trtct.  formerly  represented  by  New  York's 
Mayor  John  V   Lindsay  on  February  23,  1966. 

One  of  my  first  major  plecea  of  legislation 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee 
on  April  31.  1966.  deals  with  the  problem  of 
what  I  call  "Notae  Pollution."  and  Its  con- 
trol. My  bin.  HJi  14603.  would  eelabllsh  an 
Office  of  Noise  Control  within  the  OlSce  of 
the  Surgeon  General.  The  Office,  headed  by 
a  Director  and  assisted  by  a  NoUe  Control 
Advisory  Council,  would  provide  grants  to  the 
Statee  and  local  governments  to  reeearch 
ways  and  means  of  control,  prevention  and 
abatement  of  noise. 

The  Office  of  Nolae  Control  would  cooperate 
fully  with  existing  Federal  agencies  presently 
working  in  the  field  of  Jet  aircraft  noise 
al»tement.  would  gather  existing  data  from 
all  other  agencies  to  be  used  In  research  con- 
cerning the  efTects  of  all  noise,  and  would 
prepare,  publish  and  disseminate  educational 
materials  dealing  with  the  control,  preven- 
tion and  abatement  of  noise. 

My  original  statement,  my  Bill  (H  R. 
14602  >,  and  related  studies  appear  In  the 
CoNGRjcasioNAi-  Racoio  of  April  21,  1966,  at 
pages  8745-8768.  Supporting  material  and 
subsequent  statements  appear  In  the  Con- 
oaestONAL  RicoED  of  May  2,  1966,  pages  9470- 
9477;  May  3,  at  page  9679:  May  16,  pagea 
A3629-A3630  of  the  daUy  Rxcobo:  August  1, 
page  A4048  of  the  dally  Rjccoao:  August  4, 
pages  18233-18257;  and  August  34.  page 
30389 

I  firmly  believe  that  one  of  the  meet  press- 
ing needs  of  today  which  we  have  failed  to 
recognize  is  for  the  abatement  of  excessive 
noLse,  whatever  the  source. 

I  recall  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  3  concerning  an  amend- 
ment to  the  NASA  appropriation  BUI  (HJI. 
14342)  offered  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  Mr  Wtdlem.  which  would  have  pro- 
vided •20  million  out  of  the  e4.98e.894, 150 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
solution  to  the  probleit,  of  aircraft  noise 

During  the  debate  1  offered  as  evidence  of 
the  need  for  a  larger  organized  effort  in  the 
area  of  aircraft  noise  abatement  the  first  four 
conclusions  of  the  Report  of  the  ConusUttee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  House  Report 
No.  2229,  Octot>er  13,  1960.  which  axe  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  A  great  deal  of  noise  research  Is  un- 
derway In  the  Government,  but  there  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  common  orientation  except 
In  the  armed  aervlces  through  the  Armed 
Forces — National  Research  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Hearing  and  Blo-Aocoustlce — 
(CHABA). 


"(2)    Although  NASA  and  PAA  are  partU;- 
pattng  members  of  CHABA.  they  have  not,  in 
the  past,   taken  full  advantage  of  this  out- 
standing Committee  to  assist  them  In  orlei 
Ing  their  respective  programs. 

"(3)  The  NASA  noise  research  program  has 
been  level  budgeted  for  the  past  several  yean 
and.  according  to  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee, will  continue  as  a  level  effort,  al- 
though noise  problems  are  more  acute  than 
ever  before.  NASA  appears  to  have  reoriented 
Its  noise  research  program  toward  Invesu- 
gatlng  the  noise  problem  of  manned  space 
Right,  the  sonic  boom  phenomenon  and  the 
supersonic  transport  at  the  expense  of  solv- 
ing todays  aircraft  and  rocket  nolae  prcb 
lems 

"(4)  More  research  and  development  effort 
Is  necessary  and  additional  research  tool5 
are  needed,  before  a  set  of  noise  criteria  can 
be  drafted,  around  which  industry  can  de- 
sign aeronautical  and  space  flight  vehicles." 

The  Committee  suggested  In  Its   1960  re- 
port, referred  to  above,  a  systems  approui : 
Included  are: 

First.  Better    aircraft    missile    and    rock 
design. 

Second.  Better  engine  design. 
Third.  Better  airport  planning. 
Fourth.  New   approach   to  zoning  arou: 
airports. 

Fifth.  Revised  air  traffic  procedures. 
Sixth    Public  education. 
Moreover,   the   Committee   was  careful  •., 
point  out  that  all  the  avenues  listed  above 
must   be  approached   using  a  set  of  agre<'d 
upon  criteria  or  standards. 

I  fully  support  an  appropriation  to  stud; 
aircraft  noise.  It  Is  my  firm  belief,  however, 
that  the  notable  research  and  admirable 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  FAA,  NA.SA 
and  CHABA  should  be  centralized  to  en.sure 
greater  efficiency  and  more  benefit  to  all 
those  Interested  in  the  general  field  of  noise 
abatement. 

Presently,    PAA    Is     primarily    concerned 
with  noise  research  from  the  perspective  c'. 
where  and  how  the  planes  fly.    NASA  Is  pn- 
marUy  concerned  with  the  mechanical  ge: 
eratlon  of  noise. 

We  must  be  careful  not  merely  to  appru- 
prlate  a  blanket  amount  to  be  used  for  jct 
aircraft  noise  abatement.  Just  In  the  field 
of  aircraft  noise  alone  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  for  other  abatement  studu- 
for  example,  excessive  helicopter  noise. 

What  is  needed  Is  a  comprehentlve  pr 
gram  In  dealing  with  the  complex  probi^ : 
of  noise  abatement,  and.  at  the  same  time 
we  must  ensure  that  money  will  not  t)e 
wasted  aa  a  result  of  later  duplications  in 
effort.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  go  off  in 
several  different  directions  In  our  effort  to 
reduce  excessive  noise. 

With  respect  to  aircraft  noise  abatement, 
what  we  all  must  be  primarily  concerned 
with  Is  developing  a  central  unit  or  '■noise 
Information  clearing-house"  where  the 
efforts  of  all  the  present  agencies  working  in 
the  field  of  Jet  and  helicopter  aircraft  noise 
abatement  can  be  combined  and  coordinated 
One  way  to  accomplish  thla,  aa  suggested 
In  my  bill,  H-R.  14602.  under  Title  U,  would 
be  to  provide  an  aircraft  noise  and  pollution 
control  service  which  could  supply  the  cen- 
tralization needed,  at  least  for  aircraft  :;o. 
studies.  Moreover,  It  could  be  helpful  ; 
formulating  and  disseminating  a  compre- 
hensive body  of  knowledge  In  the  field  o'. 
aircraft  noise  abatement  and  could  establls 
the  much  needed  noise  criteria  standard? 

On  August  24,  1966,  when  the  Adminlstn. 
tlon's  Transportation  Bill  was  debated  In  ti.- 
House  of  Representatives  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  effect  that  the  propKJsed  Transporta- 
tion BUI  was  deficient  In  that  It  failed  t, 
deal  with  the  subject  of  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment. 

The  Committee's  decision  to  Include  in 
section  4  of  the  traiispoftatlon  bill  a  pro- 
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vision  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
conduct  research  on  the  problem  Is  a  good 
idea  but  little  more.  What  we  need  Is  an 
Immediate  and  all-out  effort  to  launch  a 
vigorous  and  Imaginative  program  to  deal 
with  the  general  problem  In  all  areas  of  noise 
pollution. 

I  concur  with  and  commend  those  who 
would  take  active  steps  to  abate  aircraft 
noise.  I  would  be  remiss  however  If  I  failed 
to  caution  my  colleagues  against  being  some- 
what nearsighted  about  what  ttey  hear. 

Aircraft  noise  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is 
however  one  of  a  whole  series  of  complex 
sources  of  excessive  noise.  To  the  city  dwell- 
er for  example,  the  din  of  the  helicopter  fly- 
ing overhead  and  the  nerve  wTacklng  noise 
of  the  air  compressor  and  pneumatic  drill 
outside  his  apartment  window  at  7  a.m.  are 
both  serious. 

One  of  the  many  types  of  ccmtrols  which 
should  be  employed,  for  example.  Is  the  pre- 
scription of  standards  for  accurate  mcisure- 
meni  of  aircraft  noise  My  bill.  H  R.  17252, 
would  provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  be  empowered  to 
proscribe  and  amend  such  stiindards.  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  aircraft  noise 
abatement  In  the  issuance,  amendment, 
modification,  suspension  or  revocation  of  any 
certificate. 

I  would  stress  however,  that  this  is  only 
one  small  example  of  the  overall  program  of 
needed  controls  for  aircraft  noise  alone. 

Title  n  of  my  bill,  H.R.  14602,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  control  of 
noise,  would  amend  Section  302  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  establish  an  air- 
craft noise  and  f>ollutlon  control  service. 
The  bill  provides  that  this  service  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  subject  to  the  Civ.l 
Service  and  classification  laws.  The  Director 
would  have  delegated  authority  to  deal  with 
the  elimination  of  noise  created  by  aircraft, 
and  to  protect  the  communities  In  the  coun- 
try from  excessive  Interference  and  annoy- 
ance during  the  operation  of  aircraft. 

The  Administrator  would  conduct  research 
and  investigations  Including  the  Investiga- 
tion of  complaints,  and  would  cooperate  with 
local  civic  organizations  and  municipalities 
in  an  effort  to  coordinate  and  consolidate 
current  research  projects. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  mass  effort 
would  be  to  develop  a  working  E>-stem  for 
correlating  the  Intensity  and  quality  of  air- 
craft noise  with  the  distress  to  people  on  the 
ground  caused  by  such  noise 

Another  central  purjx)se  would  be,  of 
course,  to  develop  quieter  aircraft  through 
research  and  dev'elopment  in  the  fields  of  air 
frame  and  power  plant  design  and  in  the 
field  cf  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  equip- 
ment for  aircraft.  A  necessary  product  of 
such  a  unified  a.88ault  on  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  would  be  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  bcxly  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing methods  and  devices  for  aircraft  and 
other  noise  abatement. 

Our  attitude  toward  noise  must  be  dictated 
by  our  knowledge  of  what  it  is  and  what  it 
can  do  to  us.  The  first  conclusion  as  to  the 
effect  of  noise  reached  by  the  English  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Noise  in 
its  July  1963  report  to  P;irliament  reads  as 
follows:  "Since  health  is  defined  as  'a  state 
of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well- 
being  and  not  merely  aljsence  of  disease  and 
infirmity'  there  Is  no  doubt  that  noise  affects 
health." 

The  well-known  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  con- 
sulting ear  surgeon  at  Mount  Sinai'  Hoe- 
pital.  New  York,  along  with  four  cf  his  col- 
leagues from  Germany  and  Egjpt,  completed 
dramatic  research  concerning  the  relation 
of  noise  to  hearing  loss  and  coronary  heart 
disease,  which  I  believe  most  helpful  in  un- 
derstanding the  effects  of  noise.  For  details 
of  Dr,  Rosen's  studies,  see  my  statement  In 


the  Congressional  Rikord  of  April  21,  found 
at  pages  8748-8749,  8767-6768. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  noise  among 
other  things,  can  cause  permanent  and  tem- 
porary hearing  loss.  Interrupt  minimum  re- 
quirements of  sleep,  severely  strain  the  nerv- 
ous system,  destroy  efficiency  and  can  be 
extremely  costly. 

Excessive  noise  Is  not  merely  something  to 
adjust  to  or  tolerate.  We  must  not  take  the 
attitude  that  excessive  noise  from  aircraft, 
construction  and  demolition  sites,  motor  ve- 
hicles. Industry,  surface  transit,  and  other 
sources  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  growth.  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  that  profess  that 
compensation  for  the  injuries  caused  by  ex- 
cessive noise  Is  to  be  found  .simply  in  the 
overall  benefits  of  progre.ss. 

I  urge  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  noise.  We  should  compensate 
our  citizens  living  near  airports  by  contrib- 
uting to  their  efforts  to  soundproof  their 
homes.  We  should  reimburse  the  owners  or 
operators  of  any  airport  for  such  sums  as 
are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  his  sound  discretion  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  actual  expense  Involved  in  modifying 
such  airport  to  comply  with  promulgated 
noLse  rules  and  regulations. 

Moreover,  we  should  reimburse  the  State 
or  any  municipality  for  such  sums  as  are 
needed  and  authorize  the  available  appro- 
priation of  ftmds,  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
actual  expense  In  acquiring  land  surround- 
ing an  airport  or  along  presei.t  or  proposed 
flight  lanes  when  such  land  is  acquired  to  re- 
duce the  effect  of  noise  from  the  operation 
of  the  airport. 

Finally,  we  should  legislate  effective  and 
comprehensive  codes  on  a  local  level  which 
specify  quantitatively  the  noise  levels  which 
will  result  In  violation  of  the  law.  Above  all. 
we  must  recognize  noise  as  a  substantial  and 
Immediate  threat  to  our  health  and  well- 
being. 

A  leading  acoustical  authority,  Lewis  Good- 
friend,  estimates  that  New  York  City  noise 
could  be  reduced  as  much  as  80  percent. 
This  statement  Is  found  In  the  article  on 
"The  Sound  of  Sounds  That  Is  New  York." 
by  Harold  C.  Schonberg  In  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  Sunday,  May  23.  1965.  All 
those  who  have  researched  the  noise  prob- 
lem tend  to  agree  that  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  reduce  excessive  noise. 

It  Is  time  for  this  country  to  undergo  in- 
trospection regarding  its  attitude  toward 
noise.  We  must  act  now  so  that  in  a  few 
years  we  will  not  be  caught  in  the  too  often 
experienced  dilemma  of  having  to  say.  "We 
should  have  done  this  long  ago  " 

We  must  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
problems  of  excessive  noise.  We  must  open 
our  eyes  to  the  serious  problem  of  noise  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  considerable 
volume  of  accumulated  .studies,  ma- 
terials, editorials,  and  letters  which  I 
have  received  in  response  to  my  noise 
control  legislation. 

This  material,  all  together,  constitutes 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tion extant  on  the  subject  of  noise. 

I  now  would  like  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues up  to  date  on  the  material  which 
I  have  received  subsequent  to  my  last 
statement  and  insertion  of  accumulated 
materials  which  are  found  in  the  Au- 
gust 4  Congressional  Record  at  pages 
18234-18259.  The  editorial.s.  letters  and 
related  pertinent  materials  follow: 
(F^om  Prevention  magazine,  October  1966] 
About  the   AtrrHOE 

(On  February  8,  1966,  45-year-old  Theo- 
dore R,  Kupfebman  (Republican — New  York 
City)    was    elected    to    the    seat    vacated    by 


Representative  John  V.  Lindsay,  when  he  be- 
came New  York  Mayor.  A  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Kl-pferman 
practiced  law  for  12  years  before  he  became 
Interested  In  legislative  offices.  He  served  as 
a  NY'.  City  Councilman  for  4  years  prior  to 
his  election  to  Congress. 

(The  Citizens  Union,  which  rates  candi- 
dates in  New  York  City,  has  consistently 
backed  him  for  his  demonstrated  desire  to 
improve  civic  standards,  for  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  local  and  state  problems,  and 
for  a  superior  record  In  the  New  York  City 
Council. 

(Congressman  KtrPFEBMAN  Is  affiliated  with 
a  number  of  law  associations,  service  organi- 
zations, and  publications  of  legal  interest. 
He  and  his  wife  live  In  New  York  City  with 
their  two  children.) 

Dr.  M.  G.  Candau.  Director- General  of 
World  Health  Organization,  demonstrated  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  Increasing  threat  of 
noise  to  our  health  and  well  being  In  his 
World  Health  Day  Message  which  follows : 

"Over  the  last  hundred  years,  mankind 
doubled  in  numbers,  but  during  the  same 
period  the  world's  city  population  Increased 
five  times. 

"These  figures  Illustrate  the  swift  advance 
of  urbanization  that  Is  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  world  today.  In  this  process, 
health  may  tend  to  be  forgotten.  World 
Health  Day  1966  Is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
human  needs — particularly  the  mental 
health  needs — of  our  complex  urban  settings 
today,  and  also  to  the  contribution  that 
health  workers  In  co-operation  with  other 
professional  i)eople  can  make  towards  creat- 
ing a  more  harmonious  environment  In  cities 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

"All  over  the  world,  the  mushrooming  city 
growth  has  given  rise  to  slums  and  shanty 
towns,  in  which  as  much  as  one-third  of 
today's  city  population  are  herded  together 
In  conditions  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
healthy  living.  But  even  when  a  minimum 
of  basic  physical  requirements  are  met,  the 
modern  city  threatens  the  health  of  its 
citizens  in  a  number  of  ways. 

"Many  a  person  coming  to  the  city  from 
the  country  has  to  learn  to  put  up  with  less 
space,  less  daylight,  less  fresh  air,  less  green- 
ery, more  noise,  but  less  liberty  to  make 
noise.  Both  work  and  play  are  different. 
Old-established  patterns  of  communal  liv- 
ing are  disrupted.  The  newcomers  may  fall 
to  keep  up  with  city  ways,  and  adjustment 
problems  of  various  kinds  may  arise.  Psy- 
chosomatic and  neurotic  disorders  are  un- 
doubtedly largely  associated  with  the  con- 
gestion and  noise,  the  hectic  rhythm  of  city 
life,  its  vast  anonymity  and  its  many  stri- 
dent appeals  to  the  Individual  to  this  or 
that.  Furthermore,  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
glamour  of  the  modern  city,  to  its  employ- 
ment possibilities,  its  educational  wealth 
and  its  cultural  achievements,  we  have  de- 
linquency, crime,  prostitution,  alcoholism, 
and  the  excessive  use  of  drugs. 

"The  health  worker  clearly  has  his  part 
to  play  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  At 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  many  ques- 
tions still  remain  unanswered  In  this  field. 
But  much  can  be  done,  by  the  professions, 
the  authorities  and  by  civic  groups,  but  also 
by  the  citizens  at  large  to  make  our  cities 
better  places  to  live  in." 

OTTH    ATTITT7DE    TOWARD    NOISK 

Our  attitude  toward  noise  must  be  dic- 
tated by  our  knowledge  of  what  it  Is  and 
what  it  can  do  to  us.  The  first  conclusion 
as  to  the  effect  of  noise  reached  by  Britain's 
Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Noise  in  its 
July.  1963  report  to  the  Parliament  reaos  as 
follows: 

"Since  health  Is  defined  as  'a  state  of  com- 
plete physical,  mental  and  social  well-being 
and  not  merely  absence  of  disease  and  In- 
firmity' there  Is  no  doubt  that  noise  affects 
health  " 
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EUi-e.vAivs  aula«  ts  Dot  merely  tomctblng  to 
adjust  :.<  Of  tol«rate  We  must  oot  take  the 
attitude  that  exceastve  noise  from  ^rcraft. 
conatruction  and  demolition  altea.  motor  '-e- 
hlcles,  industry  surface  transit  and  ott  er 
■fjurces  la  the  price  we  pay  for  growth.  I  do 
not  agree  with  thoae  that  profeu  that  com- 
pensation for  the  Injuries  cauaed  by  excess  ve 
notse  Is  to  t>e  found  simply  in  tii«  oy«rUl 
benefits  of  profresa. 

I  urge  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  noise.  We  should  compeosi  te 
our  cltlaens  living  near  airports  by  contrlb- 
utlnsr  to  their  efforts  to  soundproof  th  nr 
homes  We  should  legislate  effective  aid 
compr»«henslve  codes  on  a  local  level  which 
specify  quantitatively  the  noise  levels  which 
win  result  in  violation  of  the  law  Above  all. 
we  must  recognize  noise  as  a  substantial  and 
Immediate  threat  to  our  health  and  W'?ll 
being 

A  leading  acoustical  authority.  Lcs'la 
OfMKlfrlend.  estimates  that  New  York  City 
noise  could  be  reduced  as  much  as  80  per 
cent  This  statement  Is  found  In  the  article 
on  The  Sound  of  Sounds  That  Is  New 
Torlc  ••  by  Harold  C  Schonberg  In  the  New 
York  Ttmfs  Magazine  of  Sunday  M»»v  23. 
1965  All  those  who  have  researched  t*ie 
noise  problem  tend  to  ajrree  that  a  uood  d««l 
may  be  done  to  reduce  excessive  noise 

It  Is  time  for  this  country  to  undergo 
lntr')sp«ction  regarding  Its  attitude  towa'd 
noise  We  must  act  now  so  that  In  a  few 
years  we  will  not  be  caught  In  the  too  oft«n 
experienced  dilemma  of  having  to  say  "We 
should  have  done  this  long  ago!" 

We  must  no  longer  turn  a  "deaf  ear"  to  the 
problems  of  exceaalvs  noise  We  must  open 
our  eyes  to  the  serious  problem  of  noise 
today 

(FVom   the  Christian  Science  Ubnttor. 

Aug    is.   19MI 

Zn»'  Zoom!  V/uioom' 

A  series  of  articles  on  "Man  and  His  Cities" 
explored  a  problem  of  growing  concern — Jie 
contaminating  mental  influence  of  fast- 
moving  and  overcrowded  cities  Many  In  the 
scientific  and  scholarly  community  are  con- 
vinced that  noise,  congestion,  and  the  hectic 
tempo  of  city  life  have  an  adverse  and  some- 
times  serious  effect  on  mental  and  physical 
health  They  believe  these  "contaminants" 
deserve  the  same  attention  as  those  polluting 
air  and  water 

One  authority  asks.  'Ts  the  city  popula- 
tion approaching  the  state  of  rats  which, 
under  conditions  of  experimental  crowding, 
refused  to  breed  and  started  fighting  and 
devouring  each  other?"  He  wonders  If  re- 
cent manifestations  of  violence  In  cities 
around  the  world  are  not  attributable  to  the 
pressures  and  crowding  of  city  life. 

Noise  Is  Increasingly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  public  enemies,  not  merely  ait  a 
minor  nuisance.  Noises  which  have  a  pro- 
foundly disturbing  emotional  and  physical 
effect  on  many  p>eople  are  being  explored 
as  possible  riot-control  weaptons  of  the  fu- 
ture 

Experts  say  that  some  Individuals  are  un- 
disturbed by  noises  which  drive  others  to 
distraction.  Moet  manage  to  shut  out  stri- 
dent noises  to  some  degree  But  some  sci- 
entists insist  that  "tolerance  to  noise  de- 
creases rather  than  increases  with  time" 
Neopolltana  appear  to  thrive  In  the  babble 
of  sound  found  In  the  streets  of  Naples,  tut 
In  some  >ther  cities  the  experience  ts  not  so 
pleasant 

Many  assume  that  excessive  noise  Is  some- 
thing cltv  dwellers  and  city  workers  Just 
have  to  put  up  with  But  this  Is  not  »o. 
Where  there  Is  no  noise-abatement  ordi- 
nance, citizens  can  press  for  one  If  weU 
drawn  and  strictly  enforced.  It  can  make  a 
tremendous  dtfTerence 

The  United  States,  which  Is  said  to  lead 
the  world  In  notse  prcxlucUon.  has  done  lees 


than  moet  other  countries  to  control  it. 
Congressinan  Tttaoooak  KurruMAN  of  New 
York  City  has  spoosored  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1064.    It  deeerves  cituen  support. 

Individuals  can  resolve  to  cut  down  on 
their  own  noUemaklng  activities.  One  ob- 
vious place  to  t>egln  Is  unnecessary  honking 
of  automobile  horns.  The  Individual  who 
has  achieved  a  peace  and  serenity  within  will 
not  add  to  the  confusioo  and  turmoil  with- 
out. And  he  will  also  find  an  inununlty 
from  it 

(Prom  ttie  CbrUtlan  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 
4.   19641 
KoiM  CoN-noL. 
To  the  CHXXvnAM  Sciekc*  Motrrroa: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  your  editorial 
In  a  recent  Issue  entitled.  "Zlpl  Zooxnl 
Varoom!"  which  a^ked  for  citizens'  support 
for  my  "noise  pollution"  bill. 

My  legislation  on  this  subject  to  set  up 
the  Office  of  Noise  Control  in  the  Office  of 
the  Surge<->n  General  ol  the  United  S'Ates 
was  Introduced  In  April,  shortly  after  my 
election  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvM. 

My  concern  with  thla  subject  dates  back 
to  my  service  in  the  New  York  City  Council, 
where  I  introduced  legislation  to  prevent  the 
playing  of  transistor  radios  In  public  with- 
out an  ear  plug,  and  tc-  require  mufflers  to 
dlmlnUh  noise  frucn  air  compreasora  or  other 
machinery  used  by  the  Transit  Authority 
and  other  groups  In  the  streets  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

In  Washington.  I  found  that  the  only  real 
Interest  in  the  notse  question  had  to  do 
with  aircraft  noise,  which  is  indeed  a  prob- 
lem because  the  helicopters  land  In  my  dis- 
trict on  the  Pan-Am  building,  but  there  is 
mucb  otore  with  which  to  t>e  concerned. 
Tmoaoas  R  KurrmMAN. 

Member  of  Congres*. 

Wamhwotow. 

I  Prom  Town  A  Village.  Aug.  II.  IBM) 
Noise   PoLLtrrroN 

Oeas  Sis:  Too  many  people  are  totally  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  since  "Adam  &  Eve" 
there  are  others  on  this  globe. 

The  portable  radio  Is  truly  a  menace — and 
that  goes  for  Muzac  too — In  restaurants,  bars, 
ladles  nxiins,  markets,  etc.  etc.,  etc — (and 
Incidentally,  neither  I.  nor  my  friends,  pa- 
tronize a  restaurant  where  It  is  not  tuned 
down  to  a  quiet,  entertaining  sound) .  I  re- 
fuse to  get  deaf,  or  get  hoarse  shouting  over 
the  blasting  noise  trying  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation with  my  companion,  to  which  I 
surely  think  I  am  entitled. 

While  on  the  subject  of  noise.  Labor  Day 
will  soon  be  here  and  then  well  be  treated 
(?)  to  a  Fair.  For  what  reason  and  for  whose 
monetary  gain  I  do  not  know.  But  once 
again  we  will  go  through  a  period  of  hell. 
How  atxnit  no  license,  now  or  ever  for  this 
horribly  noisy,  stupid  Pair.  Mr.  Mayor — or 
maybe  Park  Ave.  would  like  to  have  It  in- 
stead. Please  do  something  about  It  this 
year — not  next. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  publish  this  let- 
ter but  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
from  the  very  beginning  and  I  hope  I  have 
some  idea  of  your  editorial  policy.  I  have 
followed  your  continued  fight  In  this  city.  I 
do  believe  It  Is  time  to  take  up  the  fight  with 
regard  to  the  Items  In  my  letter.  Many 
thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this,  and 
I  do  hope  you  will  agree  and  take  action. 
Sincerely. 


(Name  withheld  on  request.) 

(Editob's  Nots — Representative  THSOBoax 
R.  KuprnucAN.  who  Is  now  a  national  au- 
thority on  the  problem  he  calls  "noise  pollu- 
tion." states  (and  rightly  In  our  opinion) 
that  urban  dwellers  p.»y  an  Incalculable 
price   in    terms   of   emotional   and   physical 


strain  for  the  battering  their  ears  take  every 
day  and  often  at  night.  Perhaps  If  the  noise 
level  can  not  be  reduced,  we  will  all  end  up 
wearing  ear  plugs  ) 

(Prom  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  Oct.  1,  1966) 
KvprniMAN  Vmscs  Pollutamts 
Representative  TBeooore  KTTPmMAN  (R- 
N.Y.),  noted  foe  of  noise  pollution,  has 
turned  his  attentions  to  air  pollution.  He 
recently  requested  that  dlesel  buses  and 
trucks  become  subject  to  pollutant  regula- 
tion, as  are  new  cars.  (Congmbssional 
RccoKO.  September  22.  1966) 

I  Prom   Time   magazine.   Aug.    19.    1966] 
Wmkn  Noisk  Annoys 

"A  stench  In  the  ear."  wrote  Ambrose 
Bierce.  fulminating  against  noise  In  the 
long  tradition  of  sensitive  and  thinking 
men.  Marcel  Proust  was  so  fastidious  about 
noise  that  he  had  his  study  lined  with  cork. 
Juvenal  bemoaned  the  all-night  cacophony 
of  imperial  Rome,  obeervlng  that  "most  sick 
people  perish  for  want  of  sleep."  To 
Schopenhauer  It  was  clear  that  "the  amount 
of  noise  which  anyone  can  bear  undisturbed 
stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  mental 
capacity,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  pretty  fair  meiisure  of  It." 

Now  noise-hating  has  suddenly  gone  dem- 
ocratic. Whole  conununities  are  treailrii- 
noise  as  a  public  problem.  Cities  are  pass- 
ing ordinances  to  control  It.  Sound  engi 
neera  and  acoustical  experts  are  waxing  fu- 
flghtlng  It.  And  a  growing  consensus  hold: 
that  modem  man  must  attack  noise  In  th> 
same  way  that  he  attacks  the  contamina- 
tion of  his  air  and  water.  "Noise  pollution" 
Is  the  latest  thing  to  worry  about. 

Never.  Insist  the  worriers,  have  the  hair- 
like  sensors  of  the  Inner  ear  twitched  V> 
such  a  range  of  roaring,  buzzing.  t>eeplnp 
grinding,  howling.  Jangling,  blaring,  beam- 
ing, screeching,  whining,  gnashing  ami 
crashing.  And  It  seems  to  be  getting  worso 
all  the  time  The  more  militant  antl-pol- 
lutlonlsts  blame  racket  for  such  woes  a.^ 
heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure,  stomac!. 
ulcers  and  sexual  Impotence. 

A  lot  of  this  noise  about  noise  seems  un- 
neceasarlly  shrill,  considering  how  much 
mankind  loves  the  stuff.  Italians  put  Alfa- 
Romeo  horns  on  Plats,  and  sometimes  honk 
until  the  battery  goes  dead.  Long  beforf 
the  chully  steam  engine,  the  average  towii 
was  anything  but  a  hushed  haven  of  peace 
and  quiet;  one  need  only  sample  the  non- 
stop tiell  ringing,  banging  and  con  versa - 
Uonal  yelling  that  still  goes  on  from  dawn  to 
dark  in  any  little  Spanish  fishing  village 
Men  make  noise  as  a  way  of  showing  thelr 
vltallty.  and  they  welcome  the  noises  others 
make  as  tokens  against  loneliness. 

Moreover,  much  of  what  Irritates  modern 
man  Is  simply  new  noise  traded  In  for  old 
The  ear  that  filnches  at  the  dlesel  blat  of 
a  bus  might  recoil  as  much  from  the  clang- 
rsttle-crash  of  the  old  trolley.  The  whine 
of  rubber  tires  replaces  the  bang  and  screech 
of  unsprung  cartwheels  on  cobblestones:  the 
backfire  supplants  the  ringing  hooves  of 
dray  horses. 

TRS  sotrifo  or  brkathino 

The  most-used  unit  to  measure  sound  1.= 
the  decibel,  named  In  honor  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and  defined  as  the  smallest  dif- 
ference in  loudness  that  the  human  ear  can 
detect.  On  this  scale,  according  to  Lent  Sci- 
ence Library's  Sound  and  Hearing,  normal 
breathing  measures  10  decibels,  leaves  rus- 
tling In  a  brefze  score  20,  a  quiet  restaurant 
60.  busy  trafBc  70.  Niagara  Palls  90.  machine- 
gun  fire  at  close  range  130,  a  jet  at  takeolT 
140.  and  a  space  rocket  175. 

The  best  definition  of  noise,  most  experts 
agree,  is  "unwanted  sound."  What  is  mo.st 
Indisputably  unwanted  about  noise  Is  I'-s 
capacity  to  cause  deafness.     And  tMs  seri- 


ously limiting  disability  Is  far  more  In- 
sidiously acquired  than  most  people  realize. 

So  delicate  an  Instrument  Is  the  human 
ear  that  at  certain  frequencies  it  can  discern 
sound  that  moves  the  eardrum  a  distance 
only  one-tenth  the  size  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 
The  close-up  roar  of  a  Jet  engine  amounts  to 
one  million  billion  times  this  threshold  level; 
this  causes  actual  pain  and  soon  brings  on 
permanent  deafness.  Sound  vibrations  are 
transmitted  by  the  eardrum  and  ossicle 
bones  to  the  inner  ear,  a  bony  and  mem- 
branous structure  lined  with  tiny  hairs  that 
connect  to  the  brain's  auditory  nerve.  It  is 
these  hairs  that  are  damaged  most  In  nolse- 
induced  deafness.  The  ones  that  pick  up 
the  high  frequencies  are  the  first  to  wear  out, 
and  as  the  noise  bombardment  continues, 
the  destruction  creeps  inward  to  nerves  of 
lower  frequency — all  without  the  hearer 
being  aware  of  damage.  About  18  million 
Americans  suffer  total  of  partial  deafness; 
among  working  males  two  out  of  three  cases 
of  deafness  are  caused  by  noise. 

Heavy  industry — especially  drop  forging. 
steel  pouring,  metal  cutting,  riveting,  drill- 
ing, air  blasting,  sawing  and  high-speed  paper 
shredding — has  deafened  countless  people 
over  the  years,  but  nothing  much  was  done 
about  it  until  1948.  when  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  awarded  tl,661  2.")  in  com- 
pensation to  a  partially  deafened  drop-forge 
worker.  As  a  result,  most  companies  engaged 
In  noisy  work  have  started  noise-abatement 
measures  and  regular  tests  of  workers'  hear- 
ing. Three  states — California.  Oregon  and 
Washington— have  legal  limits  to  industrial 
noise;  in  California,  for  Instance,  ear  protec- 
tion must  be  Issued  If  the  noise  level  reaches 
95  to  110  decibels,  defiendlng  on  frequency 
and  duration.  Compensation  claims  for  in- 
dustrial hearing  loss  of  varjing  degree  are 
currently  being  settled  for  around  $2,500  to 
(3.500  across  the  country. 

RINGING    IN    THE    EARS 

But  industrial  workers  are  not  the  only 
people  who  are  literally  being  deafened  by 
the  din  of  the  technological  age.  Dr  Aram 
Olorlg,  director  of  the  Calller  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center  In  Dallas,  believes  that  most 
Americans  are  all  too  blissfully  ignorant  of 
the  hearing  hazards  In  everyday  life.  "I 
wear  earplugs  when  I  mow  the  lawn."  he 
says.  Country  living,  he  contends.  Is  just 
as  hard  on  the  hair  nerves  as  city  life. 
'Take  a  group  of  skeet  shooters  whc)  have 
been  at  It  for  five  or  ten  years;  every  single 
one  has  got  a  severe  high-frequency  loss" 
Glorlg  tested  the  Marine  Band  and  found 
that  about  half  of  Its  players  had  d.miaged 
hearing.  Hi-fi  can  be  a  hazard  with  ear- 
phones, which  can  easily  develop  1:35  deci- 
bels with  the  volumn  turned  up  all  the  way; 
but  the  Uvlng-room  listener  Is  safe  Ear- 
fearful  citizens  can  tell  when  to  start  worry- 
ing by  three  Glorlg  rules  of  thumb.  If  a 
noise  Is  loud  enough  to  make  people  shout 
Into  one  another's  ears,  or  If  it  causes  a 
slight  temporary  hearing  loss,  or  if  it  brings 
on  ringing  In  the  ears.  It  can  cause  damage. 
By  contrast,  quietness  seems  to  save  the 
ears.  Dr.  Moe  Bergman,  of  the  Hunter  Col- 
lege Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen  tested  he.iring  among  the 
Mabaans  of  Sudan,  a  tribe  so  prLmltlve  that 
they  do  not  even  beat  drums,  and  found  It 
pin-drop  sharp. 

The  danger  of  deafness  Is  thus  real  and 
definable.  Psychological  damage,  if  any.  is 
mostly  In  the  ear  of  the  hearer.  Not  a  man 
exists  who  has  not  suffered  what  the  exp-rts 
call  "auditory  Insult" — annoyance  or  irrita- 
tion—but  all  too  often,  for  purposes  of  defi- 
nition, one  man's  sour  note  Is  another  man's 
lost  chord. 

An  old  tongue  twister  says  that  "a  noise 
annoys  an  oyster,  but  a  noisy  noise  annoys 
an  oyster  more."  Human  beings  respond  in 
more  subjective  ways.     Living  near  the  end 


of  a  Jet  runway,  for  example,  does  not  bother 
airport  employees  nearly  so  much  as  air- 
plane haters,  whose  complaints  about  noise 
rise  sharply  just  after  crashes.  Typewriters 
may  Irritate  nearby  people,  but  typists  need 
some  cUckety-clack  for  Job-satisfaction; 
using  a  noiseless  machine,  says  J  B.  Priestly, 
is  like  "typing  on  a  steak  and  kidney 
pudding." 

Work  efficiency  cannot  be  correlated  to 
noise.  Dr.  Alan  Carpenter,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity psychologist,  reports  on  an  experi- 
ment In  which  a  factory  soundproofed  some 
of  Its  perforating  machines  and  found  that 
production  rose  on  all  of  them.  For  the  em- 
ployees, apparently,  it  was  enough  that  some 
attention  was  being  given  to  them.  Otolo- 
gist Glorlg  found  In  other  experiments  that 
factory  employees  made  more  mistakes  both 
when  noise  was  turned  on  and  when  It  was 
turned  off.  Continuous  music  has  been 
found  to  make  cows  give  more  milk,  and  to 
combat  tedium  and  raise  production  In  of- 
fices and  factories.  Muzak,  a  leading  piper 
of  auditory  tonic,  has  different  programs  for 
factory  (brassier),  office  (subtler),  super- 
market (a  combination  of  the  two),  and 
travel,  mainly  for  airplanes.  Plan  fare  Is 
carefully  screened  for  content:  Stormy 
Weather  and  /  Don't  Stand  a  Ghost  of  a 
Chance  With  You  are  out.  Muzak  once 
played  I've  Got  a  Feeling  Im  Falling  and, 
says  a  company  official,  "we've  never  heard 
the  end  of  it." 

As  between  clicks  and  whirrs,  drips  and 
hums,  bangs  and  roars,  the  Intermittent 
sounds  seem  psychologically  the  worst.  A 
Japanese  college  student,  cramming  for  an 
exam,  got  so  maddened  by  a  pile  driver  that 
he  ended  his  own  noise  problem  forever  by 
rushing  out  and  putting  his  head  between 
the  pile  and  the  descending  harruner.  The 
gentle  Mabaans.  subjected  to  loud  noises 
by  Rosen  and  Bergman,  suffe-ed  spasms  of 
their  blood  vessels. 

Freud  dealt  with  noise  irritation  as  a 
symptom  of  anxiety  neurosis  "undoubtedly 
explicable  on  the  basis  of  the  close  inborn 
connection  between  auditorv  Impressions 
and  fright."  But  Freud  did  not  live  In  a 
modern  apartment.  People  who  do  are  sub- 
ject to  what  Columbia  University  Urban 
Planner  Charles  Abrams  calls  "a  new  form 
of  trespass,  a  new  Invasion  of  privacy."  The 
Dlckenslan  poor  may  have  had  to  make  a 
virtue  of  propinquity,  and  the  Latin  races 
have  historically  prized  it.  but  the  upper 
middle  classes  In  the  U.S.  find  unwanted 
Intimacy  Irritating.  Unseen,  but  all  too  per- 
fectly heard,  are  domestic  strife  (and  bliss), 
digestive  strains,  telephone  bellp  i  "Is  it  ours 
or  theirs?"),  new  hi-fis  and  old  TV  com- 
mercials. Pounding  on  the  wall  Is  no  solu- 
tion: it  Is  all  too  likely  to  collapse. 

Pcx>r  walls  or  no  walls  In  fact,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  acoustical  double  life  that  so 
many  Americans  are  forced  to  le.id  Urban- 
ization and  the  consequent  spurt  in  ap.irt- 
ment  living,  together  with  high  costs,  put  a 
premium  on  smaller  rooms,  lower  ceilings, 
cheaper  materials.  And  the  modern  vogue 
for  the  light  and  glassy  rather  than  the  solid 
and  massive,  says  Acoustical  Engineer  Leo 
Beranek.  seems  to  be  based  "not  on  function 
but  on  poetry.  Spaces  are  not  Isolated,  but 
continue  without  barrier  through  glass, 
grilles  and  gardens.  But  continuous  struc- 
tures and  the  oi>en  plan  are  inimical  to  quiet 
living."  Prom  one  room  to  another  flow  the 
sounds  of  whirring  mixers,  juicers  and  gar- 
bage grinders,  babbling  radios  and  television 
sets,  humming  refrigerators  and  air  condi- 
tioners. The  air  conditioner's  metallic 
threnody.  In  fact,  is  one  of  the  Irrport-int 
new  sounds  of  America.  It  hangs  In  the  air 
above  close-nestled,  rich  communities  like 
the  thrum  of  some  giant  insect  infestation, 
and  It  Is  setting  neighbor  ag.^lnst  neighbor, 
township  against  contractor,  and  contractor 
against  manufacturer. 


A    QUIET    MOTORBIKE 

Fighting  back  against  noise  Is  still  mostly 
a  holding  action.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornlg.  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  Johnson  for  scl-  ■ 
ence  and  technology,  acknowledged  last  week 
that  "the  generation  of  noise  will  get  worse 
with  the  Increase  of  population  density." 
But  here  and  there,  the  battle  goes  forward. 

New  York  City  has  a  strong  new  law  re- 
quiring walls  soundproof  enough  to  reduce 
any  airborne  noise  passing  through  by  45 
decibels.  In  Geneva.  Sw^itzerland.  It  Is  an 
offense  to  slam  a  car  door  too  loudly. __  France 
confiscates  automobiles  that  repeat  noise  vio- 
lations. The  rubber,  plastic-  or  leather- 
guarded  garbage  can  Is  commonplace  in  Lon- 
don. Paris  and  Berlin — an  improvement  that 
could  hush  Manhattan's  most  characteristic 
and  deafening  early-morning  sound.  Ber- 
muda has  Instituted  the  quiet  motorbike. 
Outboard  motors  are  losing  their  bark;  truck 
mufflers  that  kill  the  roar  are  available. 

In  Coral  Gables,  Fla..  a  noise  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  city  commission  in  June  has 
set  the  allowable  loudness  for  appliances  so 
low  that  contractors  are  hesitant  about  In- 
stalling any  more  air  conditioners  until  the 
manufacturers  have  managed  to  reduce  the 
noise.  The  prospect  worries  the  makers  be- 
cause modern  compact  engines  are  noisier 
than  they  used  to  be.  and  the  engineers  are 
not  sure  what  to  do  about  it.  Noisier  still 
are  the  so-called  heat  pumps,  those  outside 
Installations  housing  large  fans  to  fill  the 
house  with  heated  air  In  winter.  c»oled  air  in 
summer.  Heat  pumps  recently  Installed  at  a 
housing  development  at  Irvlngton,  N.Y..  so 
overheated  nearby  residents  with  their  throb- 
bing roar  that  the  town  banished  devices 
developing  more  than  45  decibels  as  measured 
at  the  nearest  property  line. 

The  Irony  of  the  air-condltloner  uproar  Is 
that,  however  unwanted  the  sound  It  makes 
on  the  outside,  the  hiss  of  air  Inside  is  just 
what  the  noise  doctor  ordered.  Sound  en- 
gineers refer  to  It  as  "white  noise"  or  "acous- 
tical perfume."  and  they  use  It  widely,  es- 
pecially In  offices,  to  blanket  distracting 
sounds  that  spring  out  of  silence  Into  dis- 
concerting acoustical  relief.  A  too-silent 
Massachusetts  Roman  Catholic  Church  put 
In  white  noise  to  preserve  the  secrets  of  its 
confessionals. 

THE  SONIC   BOOM 

No  amount  of  acoustical  perfume  Is  a 
match  for  the  biggest  noise  of  this  noisy  cen- 
tury: airplanes.  In  his  transportation  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  March,  President  John- 
son directed  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
NASA,  along  with  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  formulate  a  program  to  combat  aircraft 
noise. 

Ray  Shepanek,  noise  chief  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  breaks  the  problem  down 
Into  three  lines  of  attack.  First  Is  the  air- 
craft Itself.  The  whining  water-assisted 
Jet  Is  giving  way  to  the  fan  Jet.  which  is 
quieter  but  hardly  deserves  Its  adman  ap- 
pellation, "Whlsperjet."  The  490-passenger 
Boeing  747,  not  yet  built.  Is  planned  to  make 
less  noise  than  the  707.  although  its  engines 
•will  develop  40,000  lbs.  of  thrust  as  opposed 
to  15.000  lbs. 

The  second  Government  attack  on  noise  Is 
in  getting  the  airplane  on  and  off  the  ground. 
The  FAA  Is  testing  a  new  glide-slope,  which 
would  bring  an  airplane  in  much  more 
steeply  than  at  present,  cutting  down  the 
distance  It  would  have  to  fly  at  low  altitude. 
There  is  a  plan  for  Jets  to  climb  out  on 
takeoff  at  reduced  power  and  noise  to  3.000 
ft.  For  the  third  aspect  of  the  noise  prob- 
lem— the  sufferer  on  the  ground — the  FAA 
Is  willing  to  go  all  out  when  It  can  plan 
from  scratch,  as  In  the  case  of  Washington's 
Dulles  Airport,  where  10,000  acres  were  used 
to  provide  a  large  buffer  area  and  housing 
developments    are    kept    even    farther    away 
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by  zonin^'  For  hou8««  already  adjacent  to 
J«t  runvpays  the  V3.  Oovemment  takes  a 
general  attitude  o(  "Sorry  about  that." 
But  A  successful  lawsuit  by  Seattle  bou»)- 
holden.  who  argued  that  the  airport  author- 
ity waa  matung  use  of  their  property  by  ovev 
flylng  ::.  Is  raising  fears  of  similar  daxnaf^e 
suite  eisewhere. 

The  number  of  people  who  live  within 
screaming  distance  of  a  Jet  runway  Is,  after 
all.  rather  limited.  Not  so  the  millions 
whose  houses — and  back  teeth — will  be 
Jarred  by  sonic  booms  ten  years  from  now 
when  the  supersonic  age  hits  Its  stride. 
SSTs.  creating  a  shock  wave  as  they  exceed 
the  speed  of  sound,  will  send  down  their 
thunder  In  a  "carpet"  as  much  as  80  miles 
across  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  people 
subjected  to  sonic  boom  in  the  1964  tests 
In  OkUhoma  City  said  that  they  could  not 
learn  ro  live  with  It.  This  Ls  unwanted 
sound  with  a  vengeance,  and  no  one  seems 
U)  have  much  hope  of  doing  anything  about 
It. 

Even  without  SSTs  the  sky  of  the  future 
wtll  be  plangent  with  machinery:  Instead 
of  the  90,000  privately  owned  planes  In  the 
US  air  today,  there  will  be  150.000  by  1975 
The  112  airports  now  equipped  for  Jets  will 
number  about  300  within  four  years. 

In  the  long  run.  nature  may  provide  an 
ecological  solution  to  the  problem  of  noise: 
a  current  study  by  Professor  Bemhard 
Zondek  of  Jerusalem's  Hadassah  Medical 
School  finds  that  rats  exposed  to  loud  noise 
exhibit  *  marked  decline  In  the  pregnancy 
rate,  although  they  copulate  as  zestfully  as 
ever  Or  perhaps  the  racket  will  drive  man 
underer  'und.  as  In  the  case  of  a  Junior  high 
school  near  Carswell  Air  Force  Base  outside 
Port  W-irth.  whose  475  studente  now  study 
In  F)erfoct  peace  while  the  Jets  roar  overhead. 
Or  yet  again,  mutation  may  be  the  answer. 
The  bli<  found  so  savored  bv  discotheques 
may  be  fhe  beginning  of  the  New  Man.  thor- 
oughly conditioned  to  equate  a  high  decibel 
output  with  a  high  old  time. 

fProm  Time.  Sept.  3.  19661 
Blinking  THrnt  Baxlids 

Si«  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Eksay  on  "noise 
pwUutlon"  because  I  think  It  becomes  more 
Important  all  the  time  that  action  be  taken 
to  ameliorate  this  assault  on  th«  environ- 
ment. 

In  April.  I  Introduced  legUIatlon  to  set 
up  an  Offlce  of  Noise  Control  In  the  OfBce  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S  My  concern 
with  th'.s  subject  dates  back  to  my  service 
In  the  New  York  City  Council,  where  I  Ir- 
troduced  legislation  to  prevent  the  playing 
of  transistor  radios  In  public  without  an  e«r 
plug,  and  to  require  mufflers  to  dlmlnlsl 
noise  from  machinery  In  the  streets 

Your  story  will  be  Included  In  the  Con- 
caKSeiONAL  Recoao.  along  with  the  other  out- 
standing discussions  on  the  subject  which  I 
am  accumulating 

THCOOOKE  R    KUPTDIMAN 

Congressman 
17th  District.  Manhattan. 
Washtnotok,  D  C 

[Prom   the  Vniager.   Sept.    15.   19«ei 

Notsk   Need    Not    B«   TOLnuTXD 

(By  L   D.  Aahton) 

Councilman  Robert  A.  Low  Introduced  a 
rsBOlutlon  Tuesday  (September  13 1 .  asking 
City  Council  to  create  a  si>eclal  committee  of 
inquiry  into  excessive  noise  levels  In  New 
York  Cltv  and  remedies  for  It.  The  rwolu- 
tkm  has  the  backing  of  Council  President 
Frank  D  O'Connor  and  Council  Majority 
Leader  David  Ro^ 

Councilman  Woodw.^rd  Kingman  aleo  In- 
troduced a  resolution.  Tuesdiv.  In  City  Coun- 
cil, calling  upc'n  Mayor  Lindsay  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  noise-control 
methods,  pr.jpijse  app.'opriate  legislation,  and 


develop  a  clty-wlde  program  enlisting  cltlaen 
participation. 

State  Asoemblyman  Leonard  E.  Yosweln 
(Brooklyn)  introduced  a  bill  in  the  state 
lAglslature  In  February  that  would  require 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Men- 
tal Health  to  study  the  effects  of  notse  of 
Jets  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  citizens. 
(He  lives  near  Kennedy  Internatl.>nal  Air- 
port.) The  bill  passed  both  bouses  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Rockefeller.  Mr  Yosweln 
intends  to  introduce  a  bill  dealing  with 
notse  pollutl  in  on  a  broader  base  at  the 
next  seaslOD  of  the  legislature.  If  he  is  re- 
elected In  November. 

Congres&m.m  THcoooax  R  KtrpnoiMAN 
1 17th  District)  Introduced  a  bill  (HR  14floa> 
In  Congress.  April  ai,  to  launch  the  first  com- 
prehensive feder&l  state,  and  local  assault 
on  noise.  He  would  provide  federal  gri^nts- 
in-ald  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
research  Into  the  control,  prevention,  and 
abatement  of  exceaslve  noise. 

NOtSX.    IIOKX    mAN    A    NVISANCX 

These  actions  on  local,  state,  and  federal 
levels  are  a  recognition  ot  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  noise.  Noise  is  more  than  a  nuisance. 
It  Ls  a  health  hazard,  and  exoeoslve  notse.  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Health  Organization,  a 
United  Nations  agency,  can  lead  to  deafness 
and  neurotic  disorders.  One  medical  author- 
ity has  called  noLse  "the  worst  enemy  of 
man's  health." 

wx'vs   KCABO   rr    au. 

No  one  living  In  New  York  needs  to  be 
told  what  noise  Is.  It's  all  around  aa  any 
Village  resident  Is  aware  of  Noise  can  be 
the  screech  of  auto  horns,  the  put-put-put 
of  motorcycles,  the  shock  of  pneumatic  drills, 
the  vibration  of  hl-fl  sets  In  the  apartments 
next  door,  the  nerve-wracking  sound  of  Jets, 
the  whir  of  helicopters,  the  bleat  of  transis- 
tors. It  Is  a  myth,  according  to  medical  su- 
thorltlee.  that  tolerance  of  noise  decreases. 
It  does  not. 

Reportedly,  the  United  States  has  more 
noise  than  any  other  country,  and  has  done 
less  about  It.  The  action  now  being  taken 
by  legislators  points  out  that  something  must 
be  done  to  combat  the  destruction  noise  can 
cause  to  the  auditory  nervous  system. 

Council  President  O'Connor  (Democratic 
nominee  for  governor)  has  said  that  "New 
Yorkers  have  been  deluded  Into  thinking  that 
the  harsh  and  constant  noises  of  drilling, 
blasting  and  riveting,  and  the  racket  of  mo- 
torcycles, motor  scooters,  trucks,  fire  en- 
gines, buses.  Jets  and  helicopters,  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  price  of  living  in  the  city. 
There  are  technological  Improvements  which 
would  permit  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
noise  levels  Peace  and  quiet  are  as  necessary 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens 
as  clean  air  and  clean  water" 

aEOtrCE    NOISE    LEV1XS 

The  resolution  that  Mr.  Low  Introduced 
In  City  Council  calls  for  a  committee  to  re- 
view existing  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing noise  control:  to  lnvestlgat«  new  devel- 
opments and  techniques,  and  safeguards  re- 
lating to  It;  and  to  submit  recommendations 
for  such  action  and  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  noise  levels  In  the  city. 

Captain  Daniel  O'Connell  of  the  Sixth 
Precinct  admits  that  noise  la  "a  chronic  prob- 
lem In  the  city.  But."  he  said,  "we  try  to 
Impress  on  patrolmen  that  they  should  Issue 
summonses  whenever  unnecessary  noise  Is 
noted,  such  as  the  unnecessary  blowing  of 
auto  horns,  or  when  disorderly  conduct  Is 
observed." 

rr's   LXOAL 

Robert  Alex  Baron,  head  of  the  Upper  Sixth 
Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Association  and  a 
crusader  for  noise  control  for  the  past  two 
years,  was.  he  said,  the  only  American  present 
at  the  recent  Fourth  International  Congress 
for  Noise  Abatement  in  Baden-Baden  Ger- 
many. In  May     He  said  that  "The  American 


public  does  not  realize  the  full  extent  of 
noise  assault.  Something  in  our  personality 
allows  tis  to  accept  this  noise  attack.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  are  no  channels  In  the 
United  States  where  you  can  go  for  notse 
relief  as  you  can  for  air  pollution.  We  have 
the  technology  for  deadening  noise  in  this 
country,  but  no  motivation  for  applying  this 
knowledge.  In  the  United  States,  the  right 
to  make  noise  is  legal." 

UfUUVl'HY   AT   FAtTLT 

The  Initial  cost  of  utilizing  technology  to 
combat  noise  has  kept  Industry  from  ex- 
ploring the  posslbllltlet  of  noise  abatement. 
But  when,  reportedly,  there  are  about  170.000 
men  In  the  60-59  age  group  In  this  country 
eligible  for  workmen's  compensation  because 
of  hearing  Impairment,  any  cost  on  the  part 
of  Industry  seems  well  spent.  According  to  an 
article  In  Who  Chronicle,  published  by  the 
World  Health  Organization,  "the  potential 
ooGt  of  notse-lnduced  hearing  loss  probably 
exceed  that  of  any  other  occupational  disease, 
when  assessed  In  terms  of  compensation  and 
Increased  accident  rates." 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  has  been 
taken  up  In  Congress,  but  as  Mr.  Kcpfexman 
pointed  out  In  the  Congrxssional  Record 
(August  24i.  "aircraft  noise  la  [only]  one 
of  the  whole  series  of  complex  sources  of 
excessive   notse." 

"What  we  need."  said  Mr.  Kupfesman  "Is 
an  immediate  and  all-out  effort  to  launch  a 
vigorous  and  Imaginative  program  to  deal 
with  the  general  problem  In  all  areas  of  noise 
pollution." 

[Prom  the  New  Tor*  Times.  Oct.   13.  19661 

U.S.  An>  Wabns  House  Unit  or  the  Complex 

Jet  Noise  Issite 

Washington.  October  12. — A  House  sub- 
committee held  hearings  today  on  a  bill  that 
would  help  the  Government  cut  down  the 
whine  amd  roer  of  Jet  aircraft  engines.  How- 
ever, the  man  who  would  have  to  enforce  the 
jJTopoeed  controls  warned: 

"If  anyone  gets  the  Idea  that  this  is  going 
to  be  solved  overnight,  they're  dreaming." 

The  speaker  was  Gen.  William  F.  McKee.  a 
former  Air  Force  general  who  now  heads 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  His  forum  was 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commercf 
CommltOee's  subcommittee  on  transportatloi. 
and  aeronautics. 

The  exploding  air  travel  market  and  use 
of  smaller  Jet  aircraft  have  spread  the  Jet 
noise  problem  from  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  to  the  small  town. 

More  than  30  bills — nearly  half  of  them  In- 
troduced by  New  York  City  area  Congress- 
men— have  been  Introduced  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Government  greater  au- 
thority to  set  standards  aimed  at  reducing 
aircraft  noise. 

The  subcommittee  today  held  the  only 
day  of  hearings  now  scheduled  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  concentrated  Its  atten- 
tion on  an  Administration  antinolse  bill  that 
Is  similar  to  moet  of  those  Introduced  In  the 
last  19  months. 

INDMBCT  POWER  TO  ACT 

The  Administration  bill  would  give  the 
PAA  power  to  set  noise  standards  for  new 
planes.  If  the  planes  did  not  meet  these 
standards,  the  agency  could  refuse  to  certify 
them  for  airline  use. 

The  aviation  agency  now  has  only  Indirect 
power  to  act  to  curb  this  noise.  Because  It 
operates  the  control  towers  at  airports,  it  can 
order  airline  pilots  to  use  certain  runways  or 
fly  at  minimum  altitudes  In  order  to  decrease 
the  noise  heard  on  the  ground. 

Since  last  March  the  Administration  has 
had  under  way  a  multlagency  attack  on  Jet 
noise.  It  attempts  to  control  noise  at  the 
source — that  is.  in  the  aircraft  engine — to 
change  flight  techniques  and  to  convince 
communities  to  build  buffer  rones  around 
airports,  rather  than  to  let  houilng  develop- 
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ments  and  businesses  move  right  up  to  the 
airport  fence. 

General  McKee  told  the  subcommittee  that 
he  had  t."Uked  personally  to  presidents  of  all 
major  engine  and  aircraft  manufacturers 
and  airlines  about  the  problem.  He  said  he 
was  receiving  "magnificent  cooperation." 

He  held  out  little  hope  that  much  could 
be  done  about  the  noise  generated  by  exist- 
ing planes,  but  said  "more  emphasis,  more 
effort  Is  going  into  this  noise  problem  than 
ever  in   the   past." 

Representative  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Mary- 
land Democrat  who  heads  the  subcommittee, 
insisted  that  today's  hearing  was  "not  a 
grandstand  play."  He  said  Congress  was 
"well  aware  of  the  problem  and  very  much 
concerned"  and  would  pursue  the  question 
next  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Airport  Opyerators 
Council  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  today.  Dr.  Nicholas 
E.  GoIovLn  of  the  White  House  Offlce  of 
Science  and  Technology,  warned  that  the  at- 
tack on  Jet  noise  would  require  cooperation 
at  all  levels  of  Government  and  industry. 
including  "vigorous"  participation  and  fi- 
nancial support  by  the  Federal  Government. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6,  1966] 
For  a  QtjiETEB  City 
To  the  Editor: 

It  waa  encouraging  to  read  CHmes.  Sept.  6) 
that  the  City  Council  may  take  the  Initiative 
In  investigating  the  increasingly  ear-shatter- 
ing noise  that  harried  citizens  must  bear 
along  with  all  the  other  Irritations  of  urban 
life. 

According  to  Dr.  Vern  O  Knudsen  of  the 
University  of  California,  research  has  shown 
that  exposure  to  more  than  90  declbols  of 
noise  can  flush  the  skin,  constrict  the  stom- 
ach muscles  and  shorten  tempers.  He  adds 
that  some  doctors  suspect  that  noise  may 
be  a  hidden  factor  In  heart  and  artery  dis- 
ease, nervousness  and  even  mental  health. 
Dr.  Knudsen  estimates  traffic  noises  on  New 
York  sidewalks  at  103  decibels,  and  In  some 
subway  coaches  at  over  100  decibels. 

We  can  design  additional  safety  Into  cars. 
we  can  design  buildings  and  factories  that 
do  not  i>ollute  our  air  or  water.  Why  not 
quieter  operating  machinery? 

It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  how  long  It  will  take 
voters  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  to  take  It.  Our  economy  Is  equipped 
technologically  to  respond  to  any  such  de- 
mands, but  only  if  the  public  will  raise  its 
voice  above  the  general  cacophony  loud 
enough  and  long  enough  to  be  heard. 

Hazel  Henderson. 

New  York,  September  6.  1966 

The  New  York  Times. 

October  12.  1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kitpferman, 
Member  of  Congress,  17th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. New  York.  NY. 
Dear  Mr.   KtiprERMAN :     Many   thanks   for 
the  material  on  "noise  pollution"  which  you 
sent  me  In  September.     Last  week's  Issue  of 
the  New   England   Medical   Journal   had   an 
Interesting  article  on  the  subject  and  we  are 
preparing  something  on  It  next  Sunday. 
Yours  truly. 

Walter  Sxtllivah, 

Science  Editor. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  15,  1966] 
Rising    Noise    Called    Peril    to    Americans' 

Hearing — P.esearchfr   Urges   Pressure  on 

Lawmakers  and  Care  in  Buying  Appliances 
(By  David  Bird) 

Noise  levels  In  the  nation's  communities 
are  reaching  the  point  where  they  are  caus- 
ing significant  hearing  Impairment  among 
Americans,  a  researcher  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  problem  said    yesterday. 

The  researcher  Dr.  John  D.  Dougherty  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  said  in 


a  telephone  Interview  from  Boston  that  the 
average  person  should  now  "seriously  con- 
sider reducing  the  amount  of  time  he  spends 
each  day  in  a  noisy  environment." 

"He  should  also  consider,"  Dr.  Doucrherty 
continued,  "the  noise  levels  of  the  appliances 
he  buys  for  his  home  and  of  the  car  he  drives 
as  well  as  making  his  weight  felt  with  his 
legislators  about  community  noise  not  under 
his  control." 

GROWING    CONCERN 

Dr.  Dougherty  was  elaborating  on  an  ar- 
ticle, which  he  co-authored,  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. It  mirrors  a  growing  concern  over 
the  damaging  effects  of  civilization's  widen- 
ing cacophony. 

The  article  was  written  with  Dr.  Oliver  I. 
Welsh,  chief  of  the  audlologj-  unit  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Outpatient  Clinic 
In  Boston. 

It  noted  that  loss  of  hearing  has  long  been 
associated  with  groups  like  aviators  and 
boUermakers  who  suffer  high  noise  levels. 

But  it  added:  "What  has  passed  unnoticed 
Is  that  many  noise  levels  encountered  In  the 
community  exceed  standards  found  In 
Industry." 

Noise  is  generally  measured  In  decibels. 
One  decibel,  a  sound  so  weak  that  It  moves 
the  eardrum  a  distance  only  one-tenth  the 
diameter  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  Is  the  least  a 
human  ear  can  detect. 

Decibels  are  measured  in  terms  of  a  loga- 
rithmic relationship  between  sound  Intensi- 
ties. Small  increases  In  the  number  of 
decibels  actually  reflect  larger  Increases  in 
the  Intensity. 

Thus  the  150  decibel  level  Ls  one  million 
billion  times  the  one  decibel  level.  Jet 
engines  at  close  range  can  stir  up  150  deci- 
bels. It  Is  a  level  that  Is  painful  and  dam- 
aging to  the  ear. 

The  Jet  is  currently  one  of  the  major  focal 
points  of  noise  pollution.  Airports  and 
engines  are  constantly  being  tested  with  an 
eye  to  modification.  But  the  problem,  engi- 
neers point  out,  is  only  beginning. 

Over  the  horizon  is  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)  creating  a  swath  of  ear-shatter- 
ing thunder  as  It  plows  along  through  the 
sound  barrier. 

The  fact  that  noise  can  catise  Irriutlon  Is 
known  by  many  persons  who  are  exposed  to 
noise  dally.  Experiments  al.so  have  shown 
that  animals  can  be  made  neurotic  and 
undergo  physiological  changes  when  sub- 
jected to  prolonged  and  Intense  noise. 

In  their  report.  Dr.  Dougherty  and  Dr. 
Welsh  note  that  Industrial  studies  have 
shown  that  continued  exposure  to  a  level  of 
80  decibels  has  brought  about  loss  of  hear- 
ing. 

But  already,  they  add.  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  subjected  to  many  higher  decibel  levels. 
For  example,  they  cite  a  Jet  airport  p;\.'i,»enger 
ramp  where  the  reading  goes  to  117  decibels: 
a  loud  power  mower  at  107,  and  a  subway 
train  at  95. 

These,  the  scientists  indicate,  are  only 
some  of  the  more  obvious  sources  of  what 
Is  becoming  known  as  "noise  p<^llutlon." 

just  beginning 

"The  problem  is  Just  beginning."  they 
state,  "for  noise  in  any  machine  Is  related 
to  power  output,  a  quantity  that  is  growing 
as  rapidly  in  the  home  as  In  industry  or  on 
the  street  corner." 

In  the  home,  they  reported,  a  food  blender. 
for  example,  registered  93  decibels  of  noise. 

"The  saving  quality  heretofore  has  been 
that  community  noise  has  been  a  short-term 
exposure  as  compared  to  an  eight -hour  pe- 
riod in  industry,"  the  article  says.  But,  it 
adds,  the  exposure  Is  growing. 

Scientists  have  shown,  by  comparing  the 
hearing  of  Americans  with  that  of  natives  in 
noise-free  areas  of  the  Sudan,  that  excess 
sound  app>arentljr  creates  a  progressive  deaf- 


ness. In  the  experiment,  the  hearing  of  the 
.Americans  was  shown  to  decline  sharply  with 
age  while  that  of  the  Sudan  native  remained 
relatively  stable. 

Looking  more  closely,  scientists  have  found 
out  more  precisely  how  excess  noise  deafens 
the  ear. 

The  hearing  process  involves  transmission 
of  waves  to  the  inner  ear's  cochlea,  a  sound 
chamber  shaped  like  the  coll  of  a  snail  shell 
and  lined  with  halrllke  sensors. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1966] 

It's    Getting    Noisier 

(By  Da\-ld  Bird) 

Noise  Is  sound  that  Irritates.  It  mingles 
with  and  often  drowns  out  the  sounds  one 
wants  to  hear.  One  of  the  difficulties  of 
mechanized  society  with  its  growing  variety 
of  noisemakers  is  separating  the  unwanted 
sounds  from  the  wanted.  Scientists  say  this 
is  qiUte  a  problem. 

Basically  all  sounds  travel  the  same  way. 
as  waves  from  a  vibrating  body — a  human 
larynx,  a  radio  loudspeaker  or  a  Jackhammer 
in  the  street.  The  waves  travel  outward 
from  the  source  like  ripples  after  a  stone  is 
dropped  In  a  still  pool.  Sound  waves  travel 
by  vibrating  the  molecules  In  the  air.  High 
sounds  set  up  a  rapid  vibration;  low  sounds 
a  slow  vibration. 

Man  has  created  sounds  ranging  into  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  cycles,  or  vibrations, 
a  second.  But  man  can  hear  only  sounds 
ranging  from  20  to  20.000  cycles. 

Perception  of  sound  depends  on  how  much 
reaches  the  ear.  The  far  away  barking  dog  is 
less  noisy  than  the  nearby  one.  This  In- 
tensity of  sound  is  measured  in  decibels. 
One  decibel  Is  the  least  sound  level  that  can 
be  detected  by  the  human  ear.  Normal 
breathing  sends  the  reading  up  to  10.  a 
sound,  or  noise.  Just  barely  perceived  by  the 
ear. 

Running  up  the  scale,  cannon  fire  at  close 
range  can  register  160  decibels,  a  noise  that 
can  cause  total  deafness. 

Still  higher,  special  laboratory  noise  gener- 
ators, which  are  something  like  super  sirens, 
have  generated  sounds  of  around  170  decibels 
that  have  set  cotton  afire  and  killed  rats  by 
the  heat  of  vibration. 

In  an  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  this  month,  a  special  article  said 
community  noise  levels  were  reaching  the 
point  of  creating  significant  hearing  loss. 
The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  John  D.  Doug- 
herty of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Dr.  Oliver  R.  Welsh  of  the  Audlology 
Clinic  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Out 
Patient  Clinic  in  Boston. 

They  said  that  Industrial  workers  had  been 
known  to  suffer  hearing  loss  at  sustained  ex- 
posure above  80  decibels.  They  noted  there 
were  more  noisy  devices  In  the  community 
that  ranged  above  that  level — a  kitchen  food 
blender  at  93  decibels  and  a  power  mower  at 
107  decibels,  for  example. 

The  saving  grace  so  far.  they  said,  is  that 
the  average  citizen's  exposure  to  a  noise  is 
not  sustained  over  an  8-hour  working  day. 
But  with  more  powered,  mechanical  noise- 
makers  In  the  home  and  community  the  ex- 
posure is  becoming  more  sustained. 

HOW  hearing  is  lost 
The  loss  of  hearing  through  noise  comes 
about  through  deadening  of  sections  of  the 
cochlea,  a  sensing  device  shaped  like  a  snail 
shell  In  the  Inner  ear.  High  pitched  sounds 
are  sensed  at  the  beginning  of  the  cochlea's 
spiral.  Lower  tones  pass  along  this  area.  too. 
as  they  travel  up  to  the  apex,  the  area  of 
greatest  sensitivity. 

Because  the  beginning  of  the  spiral  gets  the 
most  traffic.  It  is  the  first  to  go  dead  under 
the  pressure  of  excess  noise. 

In  this  case  a  person  loses  his  ability  to 
distlngtiish  high  frequency  sounds  like  1.  s, 
th,  ch  and  sh.  Not  all  go  necessarily  at  the 
same  time  or  in  the  same  degree. 
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Thus  ad  the  article  Illustrated  it,  some- 
one might  say:  "Our  ofHce  la  on  the  twelfth 
floor."  But  a  person  with  only  moderately 
severe  loss  of  h;gh  frequency  hearing  receives 
oaUy:    'Oiir  o-l-e  1-  on  the  twel-th  -loor." 

The  person  still  hears  sounds — and  noise — 
but  his  understanding  Ls  sharply  Unpaired. 

What  rna/r-v?  noiM — A  scale  of  major  causes 

Deci- 
bels* 
Jetplane     at     takeoff     (oolM     at     this 

level  1 150 

Loud   motorcycle 111 

Loud  p)ower  mower 107 

Loud  outboard  motor 103 

Subway    ._„._ 05 

Pood  blender 93 

Level   u(   industrial   noise   during  an   8- 

hour  day  Itnown  to  cause  bearing  loes.  80 
Conversation 60 

•Decibel — Standard  unit  of  measure  for  In- 
tensity of  sound. 

Noisx  Abatememt 
(Natural   resources   mission   to   Oermany — A 
Special  Report  to  the  President,  Mar   3-10, 
1966) 

Noise  waa  not  on  our  agenda  aa  we  left 
Washington,  but  the  aggressive  noise  sup- 
pression research  programs  in  Oermany  con- 
vinced the  United  States  Team  that  noUe 
control  is  largely  a  neglected  environmental 
Issue  In  the  United  States. 

In  highly  mechanized  countries — and  par- 
ticularly in  their  urban  areas — Individuals  In 
all  waltts  of  life  are  Increasingly  bombarded 
by  noise-  from  Jets  to  Jaclthanuners  to 
transistor  radios. 

Many  kinds  of  noise  can  actually  damage 
hearlnj;  Recent  scientific  data  show  noise 
can  h.i.c  harmful  effects  on  general  health 
and  the  nervous  system. 

The  technology  of  noise  abatement — In- 
sulation, muffling,  deadening  materials — Is 
about  equal  In  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many But  the  German  people  seem  to  have 
a  more  intense  concern  over  noLse  and  to 
have  taken  more  steps  toward  Its  contrri 
and  abatement. 

Americans  are  sxirprlslngly  tolerant  o.' 
noise.  -As  a  reflection  of  our  individualism 
land  perhaps  our  overworshlp  of  machines) 
noLse,  however  persistent  or  unnerving.  Is 
not  considered  a  gross  Intrusion  of  personal 
privacy  What  one  might  call  "the  right  of 
quietude  ■  has  not  been  fully  defined  In  our 
cotintry  though  the  advent  of  the  sonic  boom 
has  caused  widespread  concern  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  German  governments  lead  the  United 
States  m  enacting  and  enforcing  noise  abate- 
ment laws.  Traffic  noise  has  been  regulated 
for  decades  by  the  German  Federal  govern- 
ment. Construction  Industry  noise  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  1965  law,  and  a  zoning  law  has 
been  proposed  to  handle  the  airport  noise 
problem  National  codes  require  soundproof- 
ing between  apartments. 

The  United  States  Team  visited  the  noise 
control  section  of  the  new  research  labora- 
tory built  by  North  Rhlne-Westphalla,  and 
we  learned  there  that  noise  control  is  a  part 
of  the  air  pollution  statute.  Noise  Is  treated 
as  an  undesirable  Invasion  of  the  atmos- 
pheric environment. 

The  keen  Interest  of  the  German  people 
In  noise  abatement  and  control  and  the  ex- 
cellent laws  and  research  being  imdertaken 
cause  us  to  believe  that  mutual  action  in  this 
area  would  be  most  productive  for  both  coun- 
tries. Noise  abatement  techniques,  as  well 
as  the  social  engineering  needed  for  accept- 
ance of  new  statutes  and  regulations,  should 
be  examine*!   by  teams  from  both  countries. 

Noisx 
(Broadcast  by  Michael  P  Keating.  Sept.  6-7) 
A  lot  of  us  returned  to  New  York  on  Labor 
Day  after  a  stimmer  vacation  and — did  you 


notice  what  a  racket  Is  In  this  town?  The 
horJclng  sirens;  the  squealing  of  automobile 
tires;  the  roaring  of  the  trains,  and  so  on. 
Around  the  airports  Is  added  the  screeching 
of  tne  jets  After  a  week  at  the  beach — 
where  the  only  noise  Is  the  surf — you  notice 
on  returning  that  this  Is  a  very  noisy  place 
In  which  to  live. 

Now,  everyone  assumes  that  cities  must  be 
noisy.  And  obviously  New  York  Is  going  to 
be  nosier  than  the  beach  In  Maine.  But  the 
question  Is:  Do  cities  have  to  be  as  noisy  as 
they  are? 

Some  p>eople  think  not.  and  that's  why 
President  Prank  O'Connor  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Majority  Leader  David  Ross  and  Council- 
man Robert  Low  have  called  for  a  City  Coun- 
cil inquiry  Into  noise  and  Its  possible  reduc- 
tion. And  that  s  why  Congressman  Teo 
KupmMAN  has  suggested  that  the  federal 
government  sponsor  research  into  what  he 
calls  "noise  pollution." 

We're  all  for  these  steps,  because  If  we  can 
cut  down  the  racket,  life  will  be  a  lot  more 
civilized  here.  After  all,  a  quiet  beach  la  a 
nice  place  to  visit,  but  it's  not  practical  for 
many  of  us  to  live  there. 

[From  Rochester  Times  Union,  Aug.  22,  1966] 
Jrr  RoAB  NsESs  Quizting 

Thousands  of  greatly  Inconvenienced  peo- 
ple now  are  happily  welcoming  the  overdue 
settlement  of  the  machinists  strike  against 
the  airlines. 

But  those  persons  who  live  near  airports 
or  along  the  flight  paths  of  the  big  Jets  view 
the  settlement  with  much  less  enthusiasm. 
For  them,  the  lull  In  air  traffic  has  been  a 
relief. 

Now  a  quietly  Introduced  admlnlstratlon- 
bsurked  bill  seeks  to  make  that  relief  more 
permanent.  The  measure  would  give  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  power  to  refuse 
certification  of  new  planes  for  airline  or  other 
uses  unless  they  met  a  specific  noise  limita- 
tion. 

A  companion  bill  would  Involve  other  gov- 
errunental  agencies  in  research  to  curb  Jet 
noises,  and  a  more  questionable  measure 
proposes  the  purchase  of  land  eiround  air- 
ports to  create  buffer  zones  between  them  and 
residential  areas. 

It  Is  always  risky  to  impose  more  federal 
regulations,  especially  In  technical  areas 
such  as  notse  control. 

Yet  residents  across  the  nation — Including 
those  In  Rochester  who  have  aired  com- 
plaints— do  have  legitimate  reason  to  expect 
something  to  be  done  about  the  roaring  jets. 
The  federal  government  Is  called  Into  play 
because  regulation  on  a  local  basis  most  likely 
would  result  In  a  crazy-qullt  pattern  of  rules 
hard  to  enforce  and  difficult,  If  not  Impos- 
sible, for  the  airlines  to  meet. 

The  Ideal  situation  is  for  the  airlines  and 
airplane  manufacturers  to  come  up  with  a 
strong  voluntary  program  to  ease  this  deafen- 
ing problem. 

If  they  fall,  CongreoB  should  kick  In  Its 
legislative  afterburner  and  pass  measures 
to  bring  peace  to  the  battered  ears  and  nerves 
of  the  Jet  age  victims. 


(Prom  Municipal  Memo.  Commerce  &  Indus- 
try Association  of  New  York,  Inc.] 
Notsi  CONTaOL  Stttdiks 
A  special  Council  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  existing  laws  regard- 
ing noise  abatement  and  new  techniques 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  noise  under  terms 
of  a  resolution  by  Council  President  Frank  D. 
O'Connor.  Vice  Chairman  David  Ross,  and 
Councllmen  Robert  A.  Low.  Sam  Curtis,  and 
EKanald  R.  Manes,  all  Democrats.  The  reso- 
lution (494)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  (  Edward  V.  Curry,  Dem.,  Richmond, 
Chairman),  Councilman  Woodward  King- 
man I  Rep,  Manhattan)  has  submitted  a 
rew>lutlOQ  (802)  asking  the  Mayor  to  appoint 


a  citizens  committee  to  study  the  same 
subject. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  6,  1966] 
OmciAi.s     Clamor     fob     a     Qmrr     Ciry— 

O'CONNOB.  Rosa.  Low  Call  roa  End  or  Din 

From  Blasting.  DEn.LiNC,  Cars 

Everybody  talks  about  New  York  City's 
clashing.  clanking,  headache-provoking 
noise,  but  now  the  City  Council  may  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

City  Council  President  Prank  D.  O'Connor, 
Majority  Leader  David  Ross  and  Councilman 
Robert  A.  Low  announced  yesterday  that  they 
had  filed  with  the  Council  Clerk  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  Council  Inquiry  Into  noise  and 
Its  possible  reduction. 

The  resolution  will  be  Introduced  at  an 
early  Council  meeting.  It  calls  for  a  special 
Council  committee  to  review  existing  antl- 
nolse  laws,  to  Investigate  new  departments, 
techniques  and  safeguards,  and  "to  submit 
recommendations  for  such  action  and  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  noise 
levels  In  the  City  of  New  York." 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  yesterday  that  while 
many  city  residents  had  accepted  eardrum- 
shattering  noise  as  a  way  of  life,  this  did  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  the  case.    He  said: 

"New  Yorkers  have  been  deluded  Into 
thinking  that  the  harsh  and  constant  noises 
of  drilling,  blasting  and  riveting,  and  the 
racket  of  motorcycles,  motor  scooters,  truclcs, 
fire  engines,  buses,  Jets  and  helicopters  are 
a  necessary  part  of  the  price  of  living  In  the 
city. 

NECESSASr   TO    HEALTH 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  are  technologi- 
cal Improvements  that  would  permit  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  noise  levels.  We 
know  that  peace  and  quiet  are  as  necessary 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens 
as  clean  air  and  clean  water. 

"Such  laws  as  are  now  on  the  books  have 
not  been  revised  In  some  time  and  make 
little  provision  for  recent  developments 
either  In  Industrial  and  construction  equip- 
ment adding  to  the  noises  in  our  streets,  or 
In  scientific  techniques  for  dealing  with  those 
noises." 

From  time  to  time  city  officials  have  been 
galvanized  Into  action  when  citizens  have 
complained  about  unnecessary  horn-honking 
by  cars  In  the  streets,  about  the  screeching 
of  steel  against  steel  as  subway  cars  round 
curves,  about  sound  trucks,  about  the  clank- 
ing of  garbage  cans  and  covers  by  sanitation 
workers  In  the  early  morning  and  many 
other  noises. 

Laws  have  been  written — there  Is  a  large 
body  of  antlnolse  ordinances  on  the  statute 
books — and  there  have  been  campaigns 
against  noise  from  time  to  time — but  In  the 
view  of  many,  the  noises  do  not  die  down; 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  get  worse. 

Councilman  Low.  who  took  the  lead  In  a 
similar  Council  Inquiry  that  resulted  In  strict 
rules  against  air  pollution,  did  some  research 
on  existing  antlnolse  Law  and  found  that 
imder  the  city's  Administrative  Code,  "the 
creation  of  any  unreasonably  disturbing  and 
unnecessary  noise  la  prohibited." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1966) 
Swiss  shush:  City  officials  of  Zurich.  Switz- 
erland, decided  that  something  had  to  be 
done  about  the  din  of  honking  automobile 
horns.  So  they  Installed  traffic  signs  show- 
ing a  policewoman  reminding  the  motorists 
to  keep  things  down  to  a  mild  growl  of 
wheels  and  motors. 


says  noise  can,  and  does  have,  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  personal  health.  "It  dims  effi- 
ciency on  the  Job,  steals  sleep,  and  Is  the 
cause  of  heart  disease,"  he  states.  Observers 
In  Congress  are  saying  they  don't  believe  the 
bill  will  Btlr  up  too  much  of  a  racket. 


therefore  suggest  that  you  address  all  further 
communications    In    connection    with    in;s 
matter  to  the  Labor  Circle  lor  Noise  Control. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Prof.  Dr.  O.  Novotny 


[From  United  Nations  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation,   United    Nations,    N.Y.,    July    22, 
1966) 
WHO  Chronicle   Discusses  the   Hazard   of 
Noise 
The  WHO  Chronicle,  monthly  publication 
of  the   World   Health   Organization    (WHO) 
for  the   medical    and   public   health   profes- 
sions, devotes  the  leading  article  of  its  June 
issue  to  noise  as  an  occupational  hazard  and 
public  nuisance. 

Describing  noise  as  a  "new  feature  of  the 
Industrial  scene",  the  article  statue  that 
man's  sense  of  hearing  Is  nowadays  being 
subjected  to  Increasing  strains  that  miiy  lead 
to  deafness  and  peurotlc  disorders. 

The  problem  Is  almost  certainly  growing, 
the  article  says,  and  many  workers  exposed 
to  noise  develop  hearing  losses  that  may  be 
severe.  In  the  United  States  alone,  It  Is  esti- 
mated, about  170,000  males  In  the  50-59  age 
group  may  be  eligible  for  workmen's  com^ 
pensatlon  because  of  hearing  Impairment 

Many  do  not  claim  compensation,  it  Is 
stated,  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  their  employ- 
ment. It  Is  also  difficult  to  distinguish  loss 
of  hearing  due  to  occupation  from  that  due 
to  advancing  age. 

The  potential  cost  of  noise-Induced  hear- 
ing loss  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
occupational  disease,  when  assessed  In  terms 
of  compensation  and  Increased  accident 
rates,  the  article  says. 

After  discussing  briefly  the  physiological 
aspects  of  hearing  loss,  the  social  effects  of 
noise,  occupational  deafness,  measurement 
and  control  of  noise  and  damage-risk  cri- 
teria, the  article  makes  a  plea  for  Interna- 
tional action  and  research  In  the  field. 


House  of  Assembly. 
Cape  Tenon,  Republic  of 
south  Africa,  September  29,  1966. 
Hon.  T.  R.  KuprERMAN, 
Congressman, 
House  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman  :  As  a  Member  of 
Parliament  of  the  Opjxisltlon  in  the  South 
African  Parliament,  I  take  an  active  Interest 
In  the  problem  of  Noise  Control.  I  was  there- 
fore most  Interested  In  your  letter  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Time  on  the  work  you  have  been 
doing  In  this  connection. 

May  I  ask  you  as  a  great  favour  whether 
It  would  be  possible  to  let  me  have  ( 1 )  a  copy 
of  your  proposed  legislation  In  this  regard 
and  (2)  the  date  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord In  which  the  discussions  you  mention 
appear?  I  shall  be  able  to  borrow  the 
Record  from  your  local  U.S.  Information 
Library  In  Cape  Town. 
Yours  sincerely, 

EnENNE  G.  Malan,  M.P. 


(Prom  Age  magazine,  July   1966] 

What's   All   This   Noise? 

A  bill  Is  before  Congress  to  get  rid  of  loud 

industrial  noise.  Including  noise  from  truck 

and  other  vehicle  exhausts.     Rep.  Ted  Kt^-- 

rcBMAN,   (R.,  NY),  the  noise  bill's  sponsor. 


American  Medical  Society  of  Vienna, 

Vienna.  Austria,  August  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupterman, 
Member  of  Congress, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  This  will 
acknowledge  your  communication  of  June 
27th,  and  the  receipt  of  the  enclosed  copy 
of  your  statement  from  the  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  21     1966. 

Our  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Novotny.  Chief  cf 
the  First  University  of  Vienna  E.N.T  CTlnlc, 
who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Austrian  Committee 
to  combat  noise.  Is  presently  on  vacation  but 
I  have  placed  your  letter  and  report  on  his 
desk.  I  am  sure  that  when  Profes.-^or  Novot- 
ny returns,  he  will  write  to  you  personally. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness  In 
sending  us  this  report  and  if  we  of  the 
American  Medical  Society  can  be  of  any  help 
to  you  In  your  endeavor,  we  shall  be  priv- 
ileged to  be  of  service. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Arthur  Kline  M  D. 

[Translation] 
UNivEasrrT  of  Viknna. 
Vienna.  October  5,  1966. 
Mr.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
.Member  of  Congress,  1 

New  York.  N.Y.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  As  far  as  my  time 
permits.  I  have  read  your  speech.  I  can  only 
state  that  In  all  civilized  countries  there  ex- 
ists the  same  problem.  In  Vienna,  there  was 
created  for  this  purpose  an  association  called 
"Austrian  Labor  Circle  for  Nol.<;e  Control". 
The  head  of  this  organization  Is  Prof.  Dr. 
Bruckmayer,  the  address  of  the  organiza- 
tion Is  Vienna  1010.  Reglerungsgebaeude. 

I  believe  It  would  be  advisable  for  the  two 
organizations  to  be  In  contact,  and  I  would 


National  Institute, 
OF  Municipal  Law  Officers, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  19,  1966. 
Mr.  James  J.  Kaufman, 
Legislative  Assistant, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  My  brother  and  I  appreciate 
your  thoughtfulness  in  fending  us  the 
timely  material  on   noise   pollution. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  continuing 
efforts  to  abate  the  problem  of  excessive 
noise. 

Sincerely, 

Brice  W.  Rhyne, 
Associate  General  Counsel. 

City  of  Montreal, 
Montreal,  Canada,  August  5,  1966. 
Mr.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
.Member  of  Congress, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  It  Is.  Indeed,  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  have  been  receiving 
all  your  various  material  concerning  the 
problem  of  noise. 

We  are  presently  working  out  specific  regu- 
lations to  curb  It,  or  at  least,  to  abate  the  HI 
effects  caused  by  this  social  plague.  Your 
bill  and  statement  are  very  helpful  In  our 
task.  Therefore,  I  mostly  appreciate  your 
sending  me  all  this  valuable  information  and 
wish  to  thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

R.  LeBourdais, 
Engineer.  Department  of  Health,  City 
of  Montreal. 

Mobile  County  Board  of  Health, 

Mobile,  Ala.,   September   19.   1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
Representative  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Kupferv.an-  I  have 
Just  read  an  article  In  the  September  1966 
issue  of  Air  Engineering  giving  some  Infor- 
mation on  bUl  (H.R.  14602)  sponsored  by 
you. 

I  have  long  considered  noise  pollution  a 
constant  menace  to  our  communities,  espe- 
cially to  residents  of  areas  near  our  Ind'os- 
trlal  complexes,  I  am  currently  working  in 
the  field  of  air  pollution  and  have  always 
felt  that  excessive  noise  was  another  form  of 
air  pollution.  Since  all  local  governments 
seem  to  work  on  limited  budgets,  it  is  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  obtain  funds  to  expand 
Into    these    new    fields.      I    am    extremely 


pleased  to  learn  of  your  efforts  to  establish 
grants  In  aid  for  this  work  and  would  appre- 
ciate being  kept  Informed  on  the  status  of 
this  bill. 

Yours  truly, 

James  E.  F^be, 
Public  Health  Engineer. 

Save  Your  Hearing  Foundation, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  20, 1966. 
Hon.  T.  R.  Kupferman, 
U.S.  Congressman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  KupitermAn:  You  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  your  persisting  efforts 
to  focus  legislative  and  public  attention  on 
noxious  noise. 

Possibly  you  are  familiar  with  this  new 
foundation.  As  the  letterhead  Indicates,  we 
are  dedicated  to  "Prevention.  Detection,  and 
Correction  of  Deafness." 

Since  March  of  1966  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing community  hearing  surveys  In  the 
Greater  New  York  area.  At  this  writing,  we 
have  tested  over  10,000  people.  If  we  had  had 
adequate  funding,  we  could  have  tested  50,000 
people.  Enclosed  Is  a  rough  outline  of  our 
community  hearing  survey  In  Stamford, 
Conn,  and  a  comparative  analysis  of  Stam- 
ford and  Manhasset,  Long  Island. 

Noxious  noise  Is  definitely  the  prime  cause 
of  this  very  high  Incidence  of  socially  inad- 
equate hearing  (24<s^ ) .  This  type  of  hearing 
loss  Is  regarded  as  Irreversible  (a  permanent 
disability) — correctable  only  by  prescription 
hearing  prostheses.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Industrial  disabilities  which  could  be 
greatly  reduced  or  in  some  cases,  eliminated 
altogether — IP — State  legislation  had  real 
teeth.  Only  the  Insurance  carriers  seem  to 
be  concerned  about  this  tragic — permanent 
disability.  The  Insurance  companies  now 
estimate  that  occupational  hearing  loss 
claims  will  soar  Into  the  billions  in  the 
next  year  or  so.  Only  those  companies  which 
have  been  the  defendants  in  legal  action  In- 
volving occupational  hearing  loss  claims  have 
Installed  professional  hearing  conservation 
programs.  E.  I.  Du  Pont,  U.S.  Steel,  Bethle- 
hem, G.E.,  G.M.,  etc,  have  now  established 
professional  hearing  conservation  programs. 
Other  companies  which  should  be  following 
suit  are  awaiting  an  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  unions  or  State  legislative  bodies  be- 
fore they  take  corrective  action. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  made  over  160  pro- 
fessional noise  level  surveys  In  many  major 
industries  In  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York.  At  this  writing, 
only  two  of  these  companies  have  taken  cor- 
rective action.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is — 
they  are  all  waiting  for  a  rash  of  claims  be- 
fore they  start  anything.  It  is  their  opinion 
that  if  they  begin  any  hearing  conservation 
program.  It  wUl  be  tantamount  to  stirring 
up  a  "hornet's  nest".  Meanwhile,  thousands 
of  Industrial  workers  are  being  deafened 
dally  by  this  Intolerable  Indifference. 

Enclosed  Is  an  article  which  I  recently 
"ghost-wrote"  for  the  Pension  and  Welfare 
Administrators.  In  the  absence  of  manage- 
ment interest,  the  unions  should  take  this 
matter  to  the  bargaining  table.  I  devoted 
15  years  of  my  life  to  noise  level  surveys, 
preparing  elaborate  hearing  conservation 
program  proposals,  etc.,  without  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  having  1  '50th  of  the  compa- 
nies take  corrective  action — either  Internally 
or  externally. 

These  many  years  of  frustration  resulted 
In  developing  the  determination  to  establish 
a  foundation — regardless  of  the  personal  sac- 
rifice Involved.  It  is  now  very  apparent  that 
I  should  have  established  this  foundation 
15  years  ago. 

I  believe  It  Is  recognized  that  I  have  one 
of  the  largest  libraries  on  hearing  conserva- 
tion, noise  abatement,  hearing  rehabilita- 
tion, hearing  measurement  techniques,  etc. 
In  this  part  of  the  country.    If  I  can  be  of 
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founded  conclusion  that  hearing  defects  are      peril.    The  perU  Is  much  greater.  I  am  con- 


WANT    NTW    ORDINANCES 


Day  after  <t  giunmer  vacacion  and — did  you      re«olutton  (602)  OBklng  the  Mayor  to  appoint 


mMAN.   (R.,  N.Y.).  the  nols*  bill's  sponsor 


I  believe  It  would  be  advisable  for  the  two 
organizations  to  be  In  contact,  and  I  would 
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any   service  to  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me 

If  you  should  happen  to  know  of  any 
foundation,  association.  Individual,  union, 
or  corporation  which  should  be  Interested 
In  providing  funding  for  thU  Foundation.  I 
would  naturally  be  most  appreciative  If  you 
would  help  us  carry  the  messAge  We  have 
twelve  very  Imjxirtant  research  projects 
which  should  be  started  with  as  little  delay 
as  po6slble:  we  urgently  need  more  mobile 
hearing  measurement  and  sound  analysis 
laboratories  lit  $38,500  each:  we  must  add  to 
sUff  This  Is  literally  an  "activist"  Foun- 
dation— we  do  not  start  any  project  without 
knowing  positively  what  our  goals  are,  and 
without  deliberate  predetermination  of  hu- 
man  needs. 

Finally,  we  have  a  knowledgeable.  Inter- 
ested and  perceptive  Congressman  who  will 
legis;.i.te  the  removal  of  this  omnipresent 
assault  on  our  hearing  and  peace  of  mind. 
Th.ir.ic    you! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geobcs  B.  FKAZtn. 

President. 

Analysis  or  CoMMUNrrT  Hearing  Survit 
CosoucTEB  in  Stamtord,  Conn  .  Mat  22 
AND  30,  1966 

(By  Save  Your  Hearing  Foundation, 
New  York,  NY.) 
Apparent  and  contributing  causes  of  hear- 
ing loss  based  on  occupation  and  etiology: 

1.  Noxious  noise  was  obviously  the  major 
cause  of  hearing  loss  In  this  group.  Seventy- 
five  (75%)  percent  of  those  with  socially 
Inadequate  hearing  had  been  exposed  to  high 
noise  levels  for  prolonged  period  of  time,  re- 
8u;t!ni:  In  Irreversible  occupational  hearing 
loss  The  majority  of  these  cases  could  have 
been  prevented  altogether  through  the  wear- 
ing of  ear  defenders  and  other  profewlonal 
hearlr.if  conservation  techniques. 

2  Keourrlng  and  neglected  middle  ear  In- 
fectluris  I  otitis  media)  accounted  for  18  per- 
cent of  the  socially  Inadequate  hearing  de- 
tected In  the  19  to  50  age  group  Many  i  f 
these  cases  could  likewise  have  been  pre- 
vented or  deterred  by  placing  a  person,  or 
child  under  close  medical  supervision  at  d 
conforming  to  a  professlonally-8upervls«d 
hearing  conservation  regimen.  I.e.  wearlr  g 
ear  plugs  when  swimming,  prompt  treatmei^t 
In  the  event  of  sore  throats,  ear  aches,  etc. 

3.  V.irtous  high  temperature  diseases 
causfU  irreversible  hearing  loss  In  29  percent 
of  ttie  tlve  to  35  age  group.  Everything  from 
measlf'-i  to  meningitis. 

4  i  !:e  Inadvertent  administration  of  cer- 
tain L'to-toxlc  drugs  accounted  for  som  s 
hearlnt;  loss  in  all  age  groups. 

6    There  were  very  few  cases  of  congenital 
deafness  caused  by  diseases  contracted  by  th.! 
Mothc'  during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 
Sibil:, .?B  of  deaf  parents  are  often  congenital 
ly-deafened,  too. 

Tola;  number  tested  530  people  in  the 
five  ti)  ~i  age  groups 

Total  number  with  normal  hearing:  lOfl 
people  '<r  m  percent  of  the  total. 

Totai  number  with  detectable  bearing  loss: 
312  pe  pie  or  57  percent  of  the  toul  (Aver- 
age de -actable,  measurable  hearing  loss  of 
more  than  10  decibels  and  less  than  26  db.) 
Total  number  with  socially  Inadequate 
hearlnsc  l:iO  or  22  percent  of  the  total.  (An 
avera,<f  hearing  loss  of  more  than  30  decibels 
In  al!  *;>*ech  frequencies  i 

Fact  laJ.  sensible  rules  for  conserving  bear- 
ing were  Imparted  to  everyone  tested.  Those 
with  normal  hearing  were  told  to  place  a 
high  value  an  good  hearing  and  to  do  every- 
thing :»is,s;ble  to  avoid  circumstances  and 
envlro:  ::  -■:  -s  which  could  damage  human 
hearliik'  .r-^-.erslbly 

Ma:.,  .'  '.hf  people  In  the  detectable 
hearlnx  ;  ««  ^t  up  were  unaware  of  a  hear- 
ing defo  :  .N-nrly  al]  of  the  people  In  th.s 
group  .,r   Ki    *ere  referred  to  an  ear  doctor 


(Otologist)  through  the  family  physician. 
Everyone  In  this  group  was  strongly  urged 
to  have  his  hearing  tested  every  six  months, 
and  much  oftener — In  the  case  of  the  indus- 
trial worker  exposed  to  noxious  noise.  To 
protect  remaining  hearing.  Industrial  work- 
ers were  advised  to  be  fitted  with  custom- 
made  ear  defenders  without  delay  There 
were  153  children  In  this  group:  In  each  case 
the  parents  were  fully  advised  of  a  hearing 
conservation  regimen  which  should  be  ob- 
served religiously.  1  e..  wearing  ear  plugs 
when  swimming,  prompt  medical  treatment 
for  sore  throats,  ear  aches,  etc. 

Those  who  were  silently  suffering  from 
socially  Inadequate  hearing  were  referred  to 
an  Otologist  through  the  family  physician. 
These  people  were  further  adTlacd  to  pursue 


any  avenue  of  correction  which  was  stlpu- 
lated  by  the  physician — without  further  de- 
lay.  This  group  of  121  people  who  are  classi- 
fied as  hearing  handicapped  do  not  custom- 
arily seek  help  or  correction  of  their  o-wn 
volition.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  communicate 
with  people  who  have  possibly  forgotten  the 
value  of  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas  In  an  oral 
society:  therefore.  It  Is  most  Important  that 
family,  friends,  and  associates  continue  to 
nudge  the  hearing-Impaired  until  they  take 
a  poKltlve  corrective  action  Hearing  loss  is 
more  disabling  and  depressing  than  the  low 
of  eyesight  or  limbs.  All  other  disabled 
groups  adjust  to  society;  the  hearing  handi- 
capped erroneously  exp>ect  society  to  adjust 
to  them,  which  hardly  wins  friends  when 
friends  are  so  urgently  needed. 
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i..'^r'!~  causM  or  hearing  kias  In  this  group  baaed  on  oocnpsttoa.  age,  and  etiolotty:  .Noise,  recurrtng  ear  Infections. 
high  tsmpcrstnre  diaeasaa.  oCotoilc  drugs.  h«ad  Injuries,  neglect.  Ignorance,  and  IndiiTerence. 


NoT«  — Profwr  allowancea  were  made  tor  the  various  age  groups  In  determining  normal  hearing,  detectable  hp.r1iit 
ion.  and  wtally  Inadiyiuate  ht»ring  For  Instance,  normal  hearing  hr  an  adult,  age  70,  would  con.stltnte  (let.,  i .'  f 
and  very  trooMerome  hearing  !.m  ft*  n  child.  VS  e  applied  the  workmen's  compenaatkai  Ibrmula  (or  diterininu.t  tl,. 
amount  o(  dtsabilitr  an  InduatrUl  worker  Is  entlttod  to  (..r  having  sustained  a  hearing  loss  after  excessive  eiposurc  lo 
noxious  noise. 


THK   SAVX   TOCm    HKAklNC    FOCNDATIOH 

Purpose:  To  provide  a  Foundation  offering 
complete  scientific  services  to  prevent,  de- 
tect, and  correct  deafness  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  hard  of  bearing,  deaf,  schools, 
and  Industries. 

Objectives: 

1.  Scientific  mobile  hearing  measurement 
testing  provided  for  school  children  and  the 
general  public. 

2.  Those  who  suffer  from  non-surgical  deaf- 
ness who  are  devoid  of  personal  resources, 
win  be  fitted  with  prescription  hearing  In- 
atruments.  either  at  no  cost  to  them,  or  they 
may  have  the  privilege  of  repaying  the 
Foundation  at  coet  after  they  become  em- 
ployable and  employed. 

3  Surgically-correctable  deafness  cases  who 
are  vocatlonaly-dlsadvantaged  because  of 
deafness  and  who  are  likewise  without  per- 
sonal resources,  will  be  referred  to  expe- 
rienced ear  surgeons.  IX  surgery  Is  success- 
ful, we  wUl  require  the  patient  to  reimburse 
the  Foundation  for  surgical  and  hospitaliza- 
tion expenses  disbursed  to  the  Otologist  and 
hospital. 

4.  Neonate-hearlng-screentng  equipment 
will    b«    donated    to    low    budget    hospitals 


throughout  the  country  to  assure  early  de- 
tection of  deafness  among  Infants. 

5,  Schools  for  the  deaf  will  be  provided 
with  scientific  diagnostic  audiometry,  audi- 
tory training  equipment,  hearing  instrument 
analyzers,  etc. 

6  To  press  for  equitable  legislation  In  each 
State  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
workers'  hearing  who  are  constantly  exposed 
to  noxious  noise  working  environments. 

7.  Further  research  relative  to  hearing, 
noise.  Improved  hearing  Instruments,  and 
Improved  methods  of  detecting  deafness 
among  children  who  may  have  been  mis- 
takenly diagnosed  as  mentally  retarded  or 
emotionally  disturbed,  will  be  endowed 

8.  To  provide  continuous  public  education 
on  hearing  loss,  hearing  conservation,  early 
detection  of  deafness,  and  noise  abatement 
through  all  available  media, 

9.  Compilation  of  statistics  to  focus  proper 
attention  on  the  alarmingly  high  Incidence 
of  hearing  loss  In  the  United  States.  The 
lack  of  accurate  statistics  and  the  tendency  of 
the  hearing-Impaired  to  hide  their  disability 
has  led  to  the  great  disparity  In  estimates— 
which  range  from  15,000.000  to  40.000.(X)0. 
The    only    current    agreement    is    the    well- 


founded  conclusion  that  hearing  defects  are 
the  leading  physical  disability  in  America 
today. 

SouTKERN  Illinois  Unive»sitt. 
Carbondale,  III..  September  20,  1966. 
Representative  T.  R.  Kupf-ERMA.v, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sik:  Please  send  me  all  avalhible  In- 
formation on  the  pending  bill  to  set  up  an 
office  of  noise  control.  I  would  also  appre- 
ciate receiving  copies  of  the  research  studies, 
or  directions  to  the  source  of  the  studies, 
that  bear  out  the  theories  adv.^nced  bv  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill, 

I  am  Interested  In  this  Informntlon  because 
of  studies  undertaken  here  to  control  sound 
and  vibration  In  and  from  industrial  ma- 
chines. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  this  service, 
I  am 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  M  Pollock. 

St.  Mabtin's  Pres,s  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.,  September  29,  196S. 
Mr  James  KArrnnAN, 

c/o  The  Honorable  Theodore  R   Ki  pterman, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  pursuing  the  possibility 
of  commissioning  a  booli  on  urban  noise 
problems,  or,  to  be  Justifiably  dram.itlc,  noise 
pollution.  Our  hope  would  be  to  attack  the 
problem  from  all  angles— social,  medical,  po- 
litical— in  order  to  produce  a  book  distinctly 
provocative  but  at  the  same  time  highly 
responsible. 

We  would  be  grateful  if  you  cnvAd  provide 
us  with  Initial  direction  by  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  your  extensive  knowledge  of  this 
complex  subject.  Basically  we  are  inter- 
ested In  knowing  what  progre.ss  legislation 
on  this  subject  has  reached,  and  what  m:^y 
be  expected  In  terms  of  future  legislative 
action.  Also  we  wonder  whether  you  could 
bring  us  up  to  date  as  to  what  articles  and 
books.  If  any,  have  been  published  f.ir  the 
general  public  on  this  subject,  and  give  us 
a  general  Indication  of  the  degree  of  public 
Interest  as  you  see  It  now  and  envi-sion  It 
for  the  future. 

Your    kind    help    would    be   much    appre- 
ciated     Thanks  very  much. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Je>t  Baker. 

Universitt  of  Califohnia, 

Ix>s  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  September  6,  1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
Congressman,  17th  District,  Manhattan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kdpfesman:  I  was 
pleased  to  read  In  Time  for  September  2  your 
note  of  thanks  to  Time  for  Its  article  on 
noise  pollution,  August  19. 

I  am  enclosing  Xerox  copies  of  two  articles 
on  noise  abatement  that  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  August  14.  also  five  re- 
prints of  mine  that  may  be  of  ii.se  to  you  in 
your  efforts  to  Implement  the  legislation  you 
Introduced  to  set  up  an  Office  of  Noise  Con- 
trol In  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
One  of  your  assistants  may  wish  to  scan 
through  this  material.  If  he  findK  anything 
that  will  serve  your  worthy  cause,  ple-o^e  feel 
free  to  use  It  The  Los  Angf  les  Times  Is 
planning  other  articles  in  the  campaign 
against  unnecessary  noise  KABC  (Los  An- 
geles TV)  and  N.E.T.  are  aiding  our  cam- 
paign. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your  con- 
structive  action   to    ameliorate    tlils    deadly 


peril.     The  peril  Is  much  greater.  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  even  well  Informed  people  sus- 
pect, and  the  practical  means  for  eliminating 
unnecessary  noise  are  relatively  simple  and 
Inexpensive,    Keep  up  your  good  tight! 
Admiringly  and  sincerely  yours. 
Vern  O.   Knudsen, 
Professor  of  Physics  and 

Chancellor.  Erneritus. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  14,  1968] 
Noise  Reaches  Level  Where  Citizens  Want 
It    Stopped — Serious    Hearing    Loss    Re- 
corded  When   Racket   Hits   High   Degree 

(By  Ken  Reich) 
Efforts  of  Los  Angeles  suburban  com- 
munities to  legislate  decrea.ses  in  tlie  i^  .:.«<> 
level  stem  not  only  from  citizen  complaints 
but  Increasing  evidence  that  noise  does  dis- 
tinct physical  and  psychok-gical  harm  to 
people. 

Some  cities  are  using  new  portable  nol.se 
testing  devices  to  enforce  stifTer  statutes 
Officials  are  getting  Involved  in  bitter  neigh- 
borhood disputes  about  loud  stereos,  barking 
dogs  ore  even  nighttime  sprinkling  systems. 
It  may  be  a  motorcycle  with  its  long  wind- 
ing blast  or  the  sound  of  helicopters  over- 
head— whatever  the  noise,  citizens  want  it 
stopped.  But  they  seldom  realize  how  much 
they  may  suffer  from  It, 

SUJTER     SERIOUS    HEARING     LOSS 

Experts  have  found  that  persons  subjected 
to  sustained  high  noise  often  suffer  serious 
hearing  loss.  Bad  effects  sometimes  extend 
the  damage  to  the  nervous  system  and  even. 
In  extreme  cases,  to  abdominal  hemorrhag- 
ing. 

Research  has  shown  excessive  noise  re- 
ducing efficiency,  Inhibiting  normal  devel- 
opment of  Infants,  contributing  to  accidents. 
interfering  with  school  programs,  and.  not 
the  least,  with  sleep. 

One  experiment,  conducted  by  the  French 
Army,  involved  submitting  a  groiip  c;  .'...  .i.^i^rrs 
to  a  loud  noise  for  15  minutes.  Tests  shuwed 
they  were  color  blind  for  an  hour. 

EJTECTS    VARY    WIDELY 

But  the  effects  vary  widely  with  different 
people. 

According  to  Dr.  Victor  Goodhili.  professor 
In  residence  at  the  UCLA  RehabilitaUon 
Center  and  a  veteran  in  the  war  against  what 
he  calls  "acoustic  pollution."  high  frequency 
noise  has  a  proved  deleterious  long-term 
effect  on  hearing. 

"But  the  susceptibility  is  different."  he 
notes.  "A  tough  ear  may  take  30  vears  to 
wear  out.  The  variability  factor  is  great 
and  may  be  hereditary." 

There  Is  a  difference,  Dr.  Goodhili  points 
out,  between  psychological  annoyance  and 
physical  harm.  Even  a  person  with  what 
he  calls  a  tough  ear  may  be  bothered  by 
noise  but  not  Injured  by  it. 

FOREMOST    noise    FIGHTER 

Perhaps  Los  Angeles'  foremost  noise  fighter 
is  also  at  UCLA.  He  Is  Chancellor  Emeritus 
Vern  O.  Knudsen.  founder  in  1942  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Antl-Nolse  Leagtie,  whose  profes- 
sional advice  In  the  field  of  acoustics  has  been 
utilized  by  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the  United 
Nations  Building  and  the  new  Lcs  Angeles 
Music  Center. 

Dr.  Knudsen,  who  at  72  still  Is  working  as 
an  acoustical  adviser  In  the  construction  of 
auditoriums  throughout  the  country,  de- 
clares that  If  noise  levels  continue  to  rise 
at  the  same  rate  In  the  next  C5  years  as 
they  have  In  the  last  25,  everyone  will  need 
not  only  ear  plugs,  but  helmet.s  and  sound- 
proof protective   booths,   to   avoid   injury 

"I'm  emotionally  disposed  to  hating  noise." 
the  former  chancellor  says  proudly,  "I've  In- 
veighed against  It  for  40  years." 


WANT    NEW    ORDINANCES 


And  the  warnings  and  evidence  are  having 
their  effects,  buttressing  citizen  demands  for 
new  city  ordinances. 

In  Beverly  Hills,  city  officials  have  pur- 
chased a  $1,000  octave  band  analyzer  which 
can  be  taken  by  police  or  members  of  the 
Building  and  Planning  Department  to  any 
neighborhood  to  test  noise. 

A  new  ordinance  provides  that  a  100%  In- 
crease over  the  normal  noise  level  at  a  given 
location  can  make  the  perpetrator  liable  to 
a  citation. 

CAN    MAKE    TESTS 

Homeowners  bothered  by  the  next  door 
neighbor's  air  conditioning,  or  even  his  dog, 
can  summon  an  officer  with  the  octave  band 
analyzer  to  make  the  necessary  tests. 

If  they  show  the  100%  Increase  of  noise, 
a  violation  is  determined.  But  under  a  city 
policy  a  first-time  violation  Is  only  warned. 

The  octave  band  analyzer  has  not  been 
used  to  test  motorcycle  noise,  since  state 
traffic  regulations  preempt  the  field. 

City  Attorney  Allen  Grimes  says  there 
have  been  no  prosecutions  under  the  new 
ordinance,  adopted  In  May, 

HAVE    OLDER    ORDINANCES 

Two  other  West  Side  cities.  Culver  City 
and  Santa  Monica,  have  older  ordinances 
they  continue  to  enforce  by  more  conven- 
tional means.  A  Culver  City  official  says 
one  difficulty  Is  their  law  Is  rather  hazy. 

In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  there  Is  pres- 
sure from  some  citizens  to  change  terms  of 
a  law  now  permitting  heavy  construction 
work  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

A  West  Los  Angeles  police  lieutenant  says 
the  9  p.m  deadline  Is  late  enough  to  inspire 
some  complaints  from  residents  bothered  by 
the  noise.  In  the  daytime,  he  adds,  mer- 
chants complain. 

Donald  Olson,  city  attorney  In  Culver  City, 
Indicated  his  city's  ordinance,  which  has 
been  In  effect  for  several  years,  Is  difficult 
to  enforce, 

QUALITATIVE    THING 

"We  try  to  hold  noise  to  a  minimum  from 
10  p.m.  to  8  ajn.,  but  it's  a  qualitative  thing," 
he  explained,  "It's  difficult  to  know  when 
someone  Is  a  violator." 

Jerry  Constable,  assistant  police  chief  in 
Santa  Monica,  said  arrests  for  excessive  noise 
are  rare  In  his  city,  except  for  motorcycles. 

He  said  most  of  the  non-motorcycle  com- 
plaints concern  loud  parties. 

"People  are  cooperative,"  he  said.  "When 
we  tell  him  how  late  It  is,  they  quiet  down." 

The  most  recent  controversial  case  Con- 
stable recalls  concerned  a  market  adjacent 
to  a  residential  area.  Many  residents  ex- 
pressed displeasure  about  the  noise  It  cre- 
ated, but  little  could  be  done. 

In  West  Los  Angeles,  according  to  police 
the  greatest  number  of  noise  complaints  re- 
late to  motorcycles  in  the  canyons  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains. 

MUFTLEm    TINKERERS 

"I  wouldn't  call  it  that  large  a  problem," 
said  one  officer.  "Beverly  Glen  had  a  bad 
siege  a  while  back,  but  these  cyclists  move 
around.  You  get  an  officer  there  and  they 
go  to  some  other  canyon." 

A  Beverly  Hills  motorcycle  distributor  said 
he  feels  one  difficulty  is  that  no  standards 
have  been  adopted  on  what  constitutes  per- 
missible motorcycle  noise. 

"If  guys  would  leave  their  mufflers  alone 
as  they  come  from  the  factory,  there  would 
be  no  problem,"  he  said.  "But  they  tinker 
with  them." 

The  distributor  said  he  would  be  enthu- 
siastic about  proposals  to  set  definite 
standards. 
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[From  the  Loa  Angeles  Times,  Aug    14.  1B86| 
Construction  Can  Baffle  Noise 


COMMONITT   NOXSX  ■ 

(By  Vern  O.  Knudsen.  University  of 


the  total  sound  level  Is  proportional  to  the 
logarithm    of    the    weight    of    the    plston- 
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[PVom  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times.  Aug    14.  1966] 

CoNs-mucTiON  Can  Battle  Notss 

(By  Ken  Reich) 

The  st'ird}.  erect  man  of  72  pointed  a 
pistol  into  the  deadened  air  of  a  special 
soundpr'vof  room  and  ftred  a  blank.  A  dull 
thud  WIS  all  that  could  be  heard 

Motnents  earlier,  Dr  Vern  O  Knudsen. 
chancellor  emeritus  of  DCLA.  acoustic  ad- 
viser to  M  auditoriums  nationwide  and  in- 
veterate battler  against  disturbing  DOla«, 
Rred  the  same  pistol  In  a  room  with  non-ab- 
sorbent walls,  roof  and  floor.  This  tlm;a 
there  was  a  loud  crack. 

The  same  kind  of  blanks  were  fired  Ln  each 
oase,  Dr,  Knudsen  merely  was  demonstrat- 
ing to  a  visitor  how  sounds  can  be  muffled 
by   properly-constructed   rooma. 

WORKED    TO    LKSSBN    NOtSB 

For  mo6t  of  his  life  the  retired  chancellor 
and  dean  of  the  graduate  division  has  worked 
to  lessen  the  Impact  of  noise  on  himself  and 
others 

In  1939  he  Invented  an  "ear  defender," 
four  million  of  which  were  used  during 
World  War  11  by  the  armed  forces  to  protect 
ijunners  and  others  from  unusually  loud 
nol.ces 

Dr  Knudsen  uses  these  earplugs  himself, 
never  going  to  sleep  without  them  He  points 
out  that  surveys  show  three-fourtha  of  night- 
time awakenings  are  due  to  noise. 

PIONEEKED    IN     HOICC 

In  1930  the  educator  pioneered  noise  pro- 
tection In  the  home. 

Building  his  own  residence  In  Brentwood, 
he  demonstrated  what  could  be  done  by 
incfjrporatlng  Into  the  structure  double 
flixjrs  and  special  noise  absorbent  materials 
In  the  ceilings  and  walls. 

He  succeeded  In  deadening  sound  In  his 
dining  room  to  the  point  that  persons  could 
talk  to  each  other  at  the  dinner  table  wlth- 
belng  heerd  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Since  then.  In  scores  of  articles  and  le<.- 
tures.  Dr  Knudsen  has  warned  that  Ameri- 
cans fall  to  be  as  noise  conscious  as  Euro- 
peans and  as  a  result  they  ultimately  ma^ 
suffer  hearing  loss  and  taut  nerves. 

Americans,  he  asserts,  should  follow  Eu- 
ropean building  codes  which  encourage  en- 
trance halls  that  serve  as  sound  barriers 
between  bedrooms  and  living  rooms,  thick 
wall  Insulations  and  well-fitted,  solid-panel 
entrance  doors. 

In  Europe,  he  says,  the  racket  of  flushlnf: 
toilets,  which  often  carries  through  the 
whole  floor  In  American  ap.irtment  houses 
!s  reduced  by  requiring  extra  heavy  wallii 
between  adjacent  bathrooms  Floor  plans 
call  for  wide  separation  of  noisy  rooms  and 
flocjrs  are  usually  floating  concrete  slabs  rest- 
ing on  an  Insulating  layer  of  mineral  wool. 

The  retired  chancellor  has  sought  Insist- 
ently to  fight  noise  In  Loe  Angelea.  but  re- 
(fretfully  admits  he  has  had  little  success 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Los  Angelea  Noise 
Abatement  Commlselon  established  by  the 
city  In  1S41,  but  It  was  disbanded  during  the 
war  and  never  reactivated 

"Some  people  get  a  thrill  out  of  creating 
noise."  he  said  sadly  In  his  UCLA  office  re- 
cently "As  a  small  boy.  I  did,  shooting  off 
Sreworlu  at  4  am  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
There's  something  In  human  beings  that 
loves  noLse  " 

But  further  experience  convinced  Dr 
Knudsen  it  Is  not  a  healthy  Infatuation. 

And  one  of  his  favorite  stories  concerns 
a  noisy  suburb  where,  day  and  night,  trucks 
roared  down  a  freeway.  Jet  planes  flew  over- 
head and  a  pumping  station  maintained  a 
low  thump 

"But  one  night."  he  recalls,  "for  a  magical 
moment,  all  mechanical  sounds  stopped 
briefly,  and  silence  reigned.  Immediately, 
half  the  people  In  the  neighborhood  awoke, 
sat  t)olt  upright  and  exclaimed.  "What  was 
that?'  " 


CoMM otrrrr  Noxsx  > 
(By  Vern  O.  Knudsen.  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles) 
In  this  Introductory  paper  I  shall  attempt 
to  help  delineate  one  or  two  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  of  this  sympoeUim  on  commu- 
nity noise.     If  we  move  wisely  and  exf>edl- 
tlously.  we  may  succeed  In  solving  this  noise 
problem    by    the    effective    and    economical 
methods  of  science,  technology,  and  regula- 
tion   and    thereby   avoid    the   bungling   and 
wasteful  methods  of  politics. 

The  Program  Committee  has  already  done 
a  good  Job  of  delineating  the  primary  issues 
of  community  noise,  as  a  reading  of  the  pro- 
gram for  this  symposium  convincingly  attests. 
The  appoelte  titles  of  the  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented are  well  matched  by  the  competence 
and  distinction  of  the  speakers. 

Neighborhood  noise  consists  principally  of 
traffic  noise.  Industrial  noise,  and  noise  In 
buildings.  This  audience  knows  very  well 
that  traffic  noise  usually  receives  the  highest 
rating  in  public  opinion  polls  on  the  various 
noises  that  harass  the  modern  city  dweller. 
Por  example,  a  British  noise  survey  conducted 
several  years  ago  revealed  that  the  sources 
of  noise  that  caused  the  worst  annoyance 
were  "Inadequately  silenced  motorcycles 
and  motor  cars;  motor  horns  and  other  trans- 
port noises:  and  aircraft." 

This  finding  is  consistent  v/lth  surveys  of 
city  noises  that  have  been  made  m  New  York. 
Chicago.  Lot  Angeles,  and  elsewhere  We  all 
know  that  traffic  noise  levels  as  high  as  103 
decibels  plague  the  sidewalks  of  New  York, 
that  noise  levels  in  excess  of  100  db  are  en- 
countered in  some  of  our  subway  express 
coaches,  and  that  trucks  and  buses  on  our 
modem  highways  and  freeways  generate 
nolsee  that  exceed  105  db  at  distances  of  25 
ft.  which.  Incidentally,  could  be  reduced  10 
to  15  db  with  simple  and  not  rery  costly 
mufflers. 

The  noise  from  aircraft  Is  already  a  major 
community  noise  problem  In  many  locations 
A  few  years  ago  I  measured  the  noise  In  my 
study  which  came  from  air  traffic.  My  study 
was  located  about  six  miles  north  of  the  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  During  a  typ- 
ical 30-mlnute  Interval  (on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing) the  quiet  of  my  study  was  violated 
fourteen  time* — each  time  by  aircraft  noise. 
Once  the  level  reached  78  db  (the  maximum 
level  of  this  signal  in  the  75  150-cps  b.ind 
was  74  db.  dropping  4  to  5  db  per  octave  at 
higher  octave  bands) :  and  four  times  It  ex- 
ceeded 70  db.  In  contrast,  the  ambient  noise 
In  the  absence  of  airplane  noise  was  only 
about  40  db. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  Community 
Aspects  of  Aircraft  Annoyance  conducted  by 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center.  It  Is 
clearly  eaUbllshed  that  noise  from  aircraft, 
at  least  at  over-all  evels  above  60  db.  bothers 
many  people  and  that  disturbance  of  sleep, 
rest,  and  relaxation  Is  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  annoyance  Of  those  bothered  by 
such  aircraft  noise,  about  40  percent  men- 
tioned that  It  disturbed  their  sleep. 

When  a  Jet  pUne  flies  over  the  UCLA  cam- 
pus at  elevations  below  about  2000  it.  Instruc- 
tion by  the  usual  lecture  method  comes  to 
a  complete  stop  In  most  classrooms.  At  the 
mrst  West  Coast  Noise  Symposium  |see 
NOISB  CoimoL.  Vol  1,  No  5  (September 
1955)  I  I  referred  to  some  recent  measure- 
ments by  Parkin  and  Purkis  of  the  noise 
levels  at  125  ft  underneath  some  well-known 
makes  of  civilian  aircraft  shortly  after  take- 
off A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Mr. 
Parkin  a  copy  of  a  graph  on  which  he  had 
plotted  the  total  sound  level  of  civilian  air- 
craft of  the  plston-propellor  type  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  aircraft.  With  the 
excepUon   of  ooe   plane — the  Elizabethan — 
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the  total  sound  level  Is  proportional  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  weight  of  the  piston- 
operated  plane  Mr.  Parkin  had  also  in- 
cluded on  the  graph  the  sound  level  for  the 
Comet  I  (129  db)  and  also  for  a  pulse- Jet 
plane  (130  db).  the  weight  of  which  Is  not 
reported.  We  In  this  country  can  certainly 
match  these  high  noise  levels  with  our  pres- 
ent superjet  planes  equipped  with  after- 
burners, A  typical  measurement  on  one  of 
these  planes  gave  a  total  noise  level,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  125  ft  and  In  the  direction  of  maxi- 
mum radiation  of  noise,  of  about  140  db.  Mr. 
Parkin  reported  that  the  British  have  de- 
vised a  muffler  or  "silencer"  for  the  redesigned 
Comet  I  that  will  reduce  Its  total  noise  level 
by  about  10  db,  I  understand,  however,  that 
this  optimistic  report  Is  not  supported  by 
measurements  that  have  been  made  at  our 
own  NACA, 

Unless  we  can  devise  a  solution,  the  worst 
Is  yet  to  come;  when  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
the  exploslve-llke  shock  waves  generated  by 
airplanes  traveling  at  supersonic  speeds, 
(The  current  Super  Sabers  have  a  rated  speed 
of  822  mph.  and  as  this  manuscript  goes  to 
press  It  Is  predicted  that  another  military 
Jet  plane  will  reach  2000  mph)  The  sud- 
den explosive  sounds  associated  with  super- 
sonic speeds  have  frightened  and  mystified 
the  citizens  of  many  communities.  The 
waveform  of  the  shock  wave — mnde  up 
principally  of  a  sudden  condensation  followed 
by  a  sudden  and  similarly  shaped  rarefac- 
tion— suggests  that  two  such  waves  might  be 
combined  In  such  a  manner  as  to  cancel  each 
other  effectively.  We  should  actively  pursue 
all  possible  methods  for  controlling  or  elimi- 
nating these  terrifying  blasts.  It  Is  later 
than  we  think,  and  here  Is  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  of  our  acoustical  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

.\nother  imminent  community  nol:.e  prob- 
lem Is  posed  by  the  use  of  passenger  hell- 
copters  for  commuting  between  suburbs  and 
metropolitan  centers.     This  problem  was  re- 
ceiving   the    attention    of    British    scientists 
three   yea-s   ago,   when   measurements  from 
the   noise  of  existing  helicopters   prevented 
the  use  of  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Festival  Hall 
as  a  landing  station.     The  British  are  build- 
ing a  "helicopter  range"   In  London,  where 
they    have     ten    microphones    at    roof-iop 
height  In  a  100-yd  line  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  flight  of  the  helicopters.     They  hope 
to  determine  typical  noise  levels  for  different 
types  and  sizes  of  helicopters  under  various 
weather  conditions.     Mr.  Perkln  reports  that 
the  helicopters  operating  in  and  out  of  Lor;- 
don    are    small    and    have    been    adequate! 
"silenced."     But   they   are   concerned   about 
the  larger  piston-englned  machines  that  wHl 
be  much  noisier.     He  estimates  that  the  dis- 
tance at  which  these  larger  helicopters  w. 
Interfere   with   telephone  conversation   In 
typical  office  will  be  increased  from  the  pre 
ent  400  ft  to  about  1500  ft  If  the  30-  to  4i 
seater  machines  of  the  future  are  silenced  :■■- 
effectively  as  the  present  machines,  or  th 
this  distance  will  be  Increased  to  about  oi 
mile  If  the  larger  machines  are  not  so  f; 
lenced.     Helicopter    passenger    service    now 
operates   between   the   Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  Anaheim.  Pullerton,  SaT 
Bernardino,  and   Pasadena  and  will  soon  be 
introduced   t)etween   Santa  Monica  and  Los 
Angeles.     This    service,    it    Is    reasonable    to 
assume,  will  rapidly  expand  to  other  suburbs 
of  Loe  Angeles.     Similar  helicopter  services 
are    contemplated    for    other    metropollUii. 
centers   In    the   United   States.     It   Is   to  ^' 
hoped   that   those   who   are   planning   thcv 
services,  or  their  technical  advisors,  are  a' 
tending  this  symposium   and   that  they  w; 
approach  this  community  noise  problems  1; 
the  light  of  such  Information  as  will  be  n 
vealed  In  the  papers  that  are  presented  tod;r 
and  tomorrow. 

It  Is  often  F>osslble  to  design  highways,  f ' 
even  freeways,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
noise  Issuing  from  such   traffic  arteries  wk 


be  at  least  no  worse  than  that  alrcEdy  coming 
from  existing  ones.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  to  the  Hollywood  Free- 
way Is  a  case  In  pwlnt.  About  ten  years  ago 
when  the  Freeway  was  being  planned.  I  made 
measurements  of  the  existing  noire  levels  in 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  which  came  from  auto- 
motive traffic  on  Highland  Avenue  and  Ca- 
huenga  Boulevard  and,  of  course,  also  from 
overhead  aircraft.  Measurements  indicated 
that  the  background  level  throughout  the 
lower  half  of  the  Bowl  (which  Is  sheltered  by 
surrounding  hills  and  mountains)  when  no 
airplanes  were  present  varied  from  about  43 
to  47  db,  with  a  mean  value  of  45  db  (43  db 
In  the  75-150-cps  band,  dropping  5.5  db  per 
octave  at  higher  frequencies).  This  back- 
ground level  Increased  to  a  mean  level  of 
about  55  db  In  the  upper  southeast  corner  of 
the  Bowl,  from  which  position  the  Hollywood 
Freeway  and  many  other  busy  tnifflc  arteries 
can  be  seen.  Passing  airplanes  often  gave 
levels  as  high  as  75  to  80  db.  The  traffic 
noise  as  measured  In  the  Bowl  was.  at  that 
time,  primarily  from  automobiles  traveling 
30  to  35  miles  an  hour.  By  making  reason- 
able assumptions  concerning  the  future  traf- 
fic density  and  the  speed  of  autom olive  traf- 
fic on  the  Freeway — I  assumed  50  60  niph-- 
and  by  assuming  further  that  the  automo- 
biles of  the  future  would  not  be  noisier  than 
those  existing  ten  years  ago,  we  were  able 
to  predict  that  If  certain  feasible  recom- 
mendations were  followed,  the  noise  from 
freeway  and  highway  traffic  would  not  be 
worse  In  the  Hollywood  Bowl  than  it  was 
before  the  Freeway  was  constructed.  The 
recommendations  consisted  of  such  expedi- 
ents as  a  cut  near  Whitley  Terrace  to  a  point 
where  the  Freeway  Joins  Cahuenga  side  walls 
of  earth  or  concrete  at  least  6  ft  high  at 
other  places,  and  the  planting  of  hedges  and 
ground  cover  In  other  areas.  The  Hollywood 
Bowl  has  operated  three  years  now  since  the 
FYeeway  was  completed,  and  throughout  the 
sheltered  areas  of  the  Bowl  the  background 
noise  from  street  traffic  Is  no  worse  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  summer  of  1954,  Mr,  Don-ild  P,  Loye 
and  I  made  a  somewhat  similar  noise  survey 
at  selected  critical  sites  along  prop<ised  routes 
of  the  San  Fernando  Freeway,  especially  In 
respect  to  possible  disturbance  to  motion 
picture  and  television  lots  in  the  proximity 
of  the  proposed  Freeway.  Recommendations 
similar  to  those  that  I  made  for  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  were  submitted  by  as,  such  as 
cuts  not  exceeding  10  ft.  and  embankments 
up  to  about  10  ft.  which  we  believe  will  pro- 
vide adequate  solutions  to  the  noise  problems 
at  the  proposed  or  existing  locations  of  the 
motion  picture  and  television  studios. 

I  conclude  these  opening  rem.irks  with  a 
plea  for  what  I  believe  every  cultured  com- 
munity should  strive  to  obtain,  namely, 
quiet  homes.  This  Is  a  sine  qua  nori  for 
refreshing  sleep  and  relaxation,  for  effec- 
tive study,  for  undisturbed  conversation,  and 
for  hlgh-fldellty  music.  We  shall  not  have 
overcome  the  annoyance  of  community  noise 
until  we  are  boused  In  quiet  homes — homes 
that  are  acoustically  designed  to  exclude  all 
imwanted  sounds,  whether  of  external  or 
Internal  origin.  We  should  direct  public 
attention  to  the  many  commendable  features 
of  acoustical  design  and  sound  insulation 
that  characterize  the  modern  apartments  of 
England,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
coimtrles.  In  these  buildings  the  layout  of 
the  rooms  and  apartments  is  carefully 
planned  so  that  rooms  in  which  the  loudest 
noises  are  likely  to  originate  are  farthest 
removed  from  the  rooms  in  which  quiet  is 
most  desired.  Thus,  there  is  the  maximum 
separation  between  the  bedro<;>m  of  one 
apartment  and  the  living  room  of  the  ad- 
jacent one.  There  Is  a  heavy  party  wall 
between  adjacent  bathrooms;  the  entrance 
hall  is  used  as  a  sound  lock  between  the  liv- 
ing room  and  the  bedroom;  entrance  doors 
are  of  solid-panel  construction,  well  fitted  In 


their  frames  so  that  threshold  cracks  are 
eliminated;  all  floors  above  the  ground  level 
are  usually  of  floating  construction  on  con- 
crete slabs  so  that  Impact  as  well  as  air- 
borne sounds  are  thoroughly   insulated. 

The  effective  control  of  noise  In  these 
modern  Eiwopean  buildings  is  no  accident. 
It  Is  deliberately  planned;  it  is  required  by 
the  high  standards  of  their  building  codes. 
Thus,  the  Swedish  code  requires,  among 
other  specific  standards  for  insuring  good 
sound  Insulation  between  rooms  in  resi- 
dential buildings,  an  average  insulation  for 
airborne  sound  of  not  less  than  48  db. 
Even  higher  standards  are  required  for  hos- 
pitals and  certain  other  buildings.  We  can 
well  emulate  the  good  works  of  our  col- 
leagues across  the  Atlantic,  The  providing 
of  quiet  buUdlngs,  especially  those  in  which 
people  live,  learn,  and  try  to  get  well,  is 
an  essential  objective  of  good  community 
planning.  It  Is  good  for  business — and  we 
should  go  to  work  at  It  even  for  that  rea- 
son— but  far  more  Important,  the  providing 
of  these  quiet  buildings  is  Indls.oensable  for 
good  living  and  the  growth  of  culture.  Home 
should  be  our  finest  refuge  from  a  noisy 
world,  where  Jangled  nerves  may  find  rest 
and  refreshment  from  the  strains  of  high- 
pressure  living. 

I  Note. — The  proceedings  of  the  First  West 
Coast  Noise  Symposium  on  industrial  nrise 
control  were  published  In  the  May,  J  ly, 
and  September  1955  Issues  of  Noise  Control, 
which  are  available  from  Noise  Control, 
57  East  55th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York.) 


What   You   Hear   C\n   Hurt   You 

(By  Dr.  Vern  O.  Knudsen.  as  told  to  Andrew 

Hamilton  i 

A  favorite  story  among  acoustical  experts 
concerns  a  noisy  Long  Island  suburb  where, 
day  and  night,  huge  trucks  rumbled  down 
a  nearby  freeway.  Jet  planes  zoomed  over- 
head, a  pumping  station  maintained  a  low, 
steady  thump.  But  one  night,  for  a  magical 
moment,  all  mechanical  sounds  stopped 
briefly,  and  silence  reigned.  Immediately, 
half  the  people  In  the  neighborhood  awoke, 
sat  bolt  upright  and  exclaimed;  "What  was 
that?" 

As  Is  often  the  case,  a  humorous  story  can 
illustrate  a  point.  We  Americans  are  drown- 
ing In  a  cataract  of  noise  and  don't  know  it. 
Perhaps  only  the  benlson  of  complete  silence 
can  Jolt  us  Into  realizing  what  we  are  suf- 
fering. 

Noise  Is  one  of  the  waste  products  of  the 
20th  century — as  unwanted  and  unnecessary 
as  smog,  p>olluted  water  or  littered  streets. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  en- 
joyment of  modern  urban  living.  In  recent 
years,  the  sheer  volume  of  noise  that  daily 
surrounds  us  has  grown  from  simple  annoy- 
ance Into  a  potentially  dangerous  source  of 
physical  damage. 

Unwanted  sound  can  and  does  rob  us  of 
proper  sleep — thus  heightening  the  dally 
strain  under  which  we  live.  The  urban 
dweller  may  protest  that  he  is  so  accustomed 
to  noise  that  he  finds  slumber  difficult  in  the 
country.  Nonetheless,  the  city  has  many 
night  noises  that  are  far  from  conducive  to 
adequate  rest.  The  banging  of  garbage  cans, 
the  gay  revelry  of  the  party  next  door,  the 
nocturnal  wall  of  police  sirens — all  of  these 
are  disrupters  of  deep  sleep  More  people 
are  awakened  by  noise  than  by  any  other 
cause.  Because  of  Increas-^d  muscular  ten- 
sion, people  In  noisy  urban  areas  may  be  de- 
prived of  adequate  rest  even  though  not  ac- 
tually awakened. 

A  prominent  English  physician.  Sir  Robert 
Armstrong-Jones,  has  described  how  noise 
affects  the  living  cycle  of  the  average  worker: 
"He  goes  to  bed  tired  and  exhausted  but  he 
is  repeatedly  roused,  and  his  sleep  disturbed 
by  loud  and  most  distressing  noises  He  rises 
In  the  morning  shaky,  confused  and  unre- 
freshed  after  his  so-called  'night's  rest.'  " 


Many  persons  become  so  adapted  to  noise 
that  they  can  Ignore  it  (the  teenager  who 
studies  with  a  desk  radio  going  full  blast  Is 
one  example).  But  acoustical  authorities 
are  convinced  that  noise  cuts  down  on  work 
efficiency  and,  conversely,  that  elimination 
of  noise  improves  efficiency.  In  one  factory 
located  near  a  boiler  plant,  workers  made  60 
mistakes  in  assembling  80  temperature  regu- 
lators. Moved  to  quiet  rooms,  they  made 
only  seven  mistakes.  Another  study  reported 
that  in  a  cotton  mill,  proper  acoustical  treat- 
ment increased  efficiency  from  7  to  22  per- 
cent among  Individual  workers.  In  a  busi- 
ness office,  a  slight  reduction  of  the  noise 
level  Increased  output  12  percent. 

Silentists  speak  of  noise  In  decibels — a 
scale  by  which  they  measure  the  Intensity 
and  frequency  levels  of  sound  waves  that 
beat  against  our  eardrums.  For  example,  the 
shuffling  of  paper  In  silent  surroundings 
represents  about  15  decibels,  a  low  conversa- 
tion. 40  decibels,  the  honk  of  an  automobile 
90  decibels.  In  general,  sounds  above  80 
decibels  begin  to  grate  harshly  upon  the 
human  ear. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  160  decibels 
are  lethal  for  small,  fur-bearing  animals.  Be- 
cause fur  Is  an  efficient  absorber  of  sound, 
rats  and  mice  exposed  to  such  Intensities 
quickly  die  from  the  resulting  rise  in  body 
temperatures.  (The  lethal  "dosage"  for  man 
is  greater  than  It  Is  for  small  animals,  but 
160  decibels  can  destroy  his  hearing,  and  with 
the  development  of  huge,  powerful  rocket 
engines,  the  lethal  dosage  for  man  Is  a  real 
threat. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  loudest  sounds 
to  which  man  has  been  exposed  have  grown 
from  120  decibels  (the  roar  of  a  small  two- 
engine  prop  plane)  to  150  decibels  (the  blast 
of  a  giant  four-engine  Jet).  This  Is  an 
average  increase  of  one  decibel  a  year  and 
brings  us  very  close  to  the  danger  zone. 

Research  at  many  universities  shows  that 
exposure  to  noise  of  9D  decibels  or  more  can 
flush  the  skin,  constrict  stomach  muscles, 
shorten  tempers.  Some  doctors  suspect  that 
noise  may  be  a  hidden  factor  In  heart  and 
artery  diseases,  nervousness  and  even  mental 
health. 

A  more  subtle  effect  Is  caused  by  the  rising 
level  of  everyday  noise — the  slamming  of  of- 
fice doors,  the  rumble  of  the  subway,  the 
chatter  of  the  lunchroom.  Even  »  mattress 
factory,  which  you  might  consider  the 
quietest  Industrial  establishment  Imaginable, 
was  found  to  have  100  decibel  noises  In  some 
of  its  operations.  Studies  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity Indicate  that  the  average  worker 
spends  one-fifth  of  his  energy  in  fighting 
noise. 

In  primitive  civilizations,  noise  was  one  of 
the  elements  that  helped  man  stay  alive. 
The  sudden  snap  of  a  twig  or  the  rustle  of 
leaves  meant  that  an  enemy  was  approach- 
ing— a  tiger,  perhaps,  or  another  man  with  a 
club. 

Over  the  centuries,  the  tension  produced 
by  sudden  sounds  built  up  what  psycholo- 
gists call  a  "fear  reaction."  If  you  have 
narrowly  missed  an  automobile  collision  you 
know  the  symptoms:  a  sinking  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  a  pulsing  of  the  heart, 
an  Increased  rate  of  breathing.  After  being 
keyed  up  In  this  way,  you  may  feel  limp. 
This  "fear  reaction"  Is  of  little  value  today, 
for  we  seldom  engage  in  physical  encounter 
with  our  adversaries.  But  the  reaction  exists 
and  Is  easily  triggered  by  a  sonic  boom,  the 
clang  of  a  drop  hammer,  even  the  popping 
of  a  paper  bag. 

BOrLERMAKBniS'    EARS 

One  of  the  obvious  effects  of  our  noisy 
world  is  the  amount  of  deafness  it  produces. 
As  early  as  1880,  doctors  noted  that  deafness 
was  to  be  found  more  often  among  boiler- 
makers,  coppersmiths  and  railroad  men  than 
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among  chose  who  worked  In  quieter  sur- 
roundings For  many  years  the  term  "boil- 
ermakers'  ears"  was  used  to  describe  hearing 
loss. 

Today  compensation  claims  for  deafness 
acquired  an  the  Job  run  to  an  estimated  $2.- 
000,000  a  year  Doctors  have  noted  that  truck 
drivers  seem  to  have  more  hard-of-hearlng 
troubles  !n  their  left  ears — the  ones  exposed 
•-o  traffic  noises.  Studies  aboard  aircraft 
carriers  show  that  the  hearing  of  deck  crews 
does  not  return  to  normal  until  18  to  20 
hours  after  Jet  operations,  and  often  hearing 
Is  permanently  Impaired. 

In  my  own  research  several  years  ago  I 
was  called  upon  to  measure  the  noise  in  an 
electric  power  station  and  to  examine  the 
hearing  of  operators  who  worked  In  It.  They 
were  expired  to  118  decibels  for  periods  of 
up  to  eight  hours.  All  of  them  were  found 
to  have  some  deafness  And  even  though  I 
was  In  the  same  environment  only  a  few 
hours.  I  also  experienced  some  temporary 
deafness 

I>o6s  of  hearing,  of  course,  does  more  than 
deprive  an  Individual  of  the  capacity  to  earn 
his  dally  bread  What  about  his  right  to  en- 
Joy  music  on  his  record  player  or  televlslcn 
set.  the  laughter  of  his  children,  conversa- 
tion  of  friends'? 

Peop !«*.■(  reaction  to  noise  varies  greatly. 
At  least  three  factors  are  Inovlved:  (1)  the 
intensity  af  sound.  (2)  the  time  the  subject 
IS  con(lr.»<i  In  a  noisy  environment  and  (3) 
Indivlduil  tolerance  of  noise 

React:  in  to  noise  may  also  depend  on  who 
produces  it.  For  example,  the  manager  of 
i.T  exclusive  Boston  hotel  several  years  ago 
received  *  telephone  call  from  an  Irate  lady 
<uest.  Someone  In  the  next  room  has  been 
banging  on  the  piano  all  day.  and  lt"«  drlv- 
insf  me  out  of  my  mind."  she  said.  "If  I  col- 
lapse, ni  hold  the  hotel   responsible." 

•  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  &£adam"  said 
the  manager,  "but  I  dont  dare.  The  pianist 
Is  rehearsing  for  a  concert  tonight  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  .  well,  he's  Paderewskl  ' 
•Really''  quavered  the  woman.  'Thafs 
different  " 

As  soon  aA  she  could  hang  up  the  phone 
she  dialed  friends  and  Invited  them  to  her 
r'*im  Soon  Paderewskl  had  a  rapt,  unseen 
audience,  and  the  Irate  lady  next  door  had 
miraculously    recovered    from    her    nerves. 

If  noise  la  such  a  problem,  why  can't  we 
do  something  about  It?  The  answer  is  that 
science,  industry  (especially  through  Its 
National  Noise  Abatement  Council)  and  gov- 
ernment have  done  much — but  they  need  to 
do  more  Noise  abatement  Is  the  concern 
of  seven;  score  university  and  Industry  re- 
searchers who  belong  to  the  American  Acous- 
tical Society  and  to  a  doeen  or  more  com- 
mercial firms  that  are  In  the  bualneas  of 
making  a  quieter  world. 

Million.^  of  dollars  a  year  are  being  spent 
la  noise  abatement.  AcousUcal  experts  are 
working,  for  example,  on  such  problems  as 
taking  the  squeal  out  of  automobile  Ures. 
building  quieter  mufflers  for  trucks  and 
bussea.  red  icing  the  ear-sliattertng  racket  of 
power  law  a  mowers  and  outboard  motors,  de- 
signing depressed  highways.  Last  year  some 
9260  mlUion  worth  of  acoustical  Ule  waa 
tacked,  glued  or  suspended  from  ceilings  and 
walla  all  over  the  nation  to  deaden  Indoor 
noise.  Millions  of  dollars  were  also  spent 
on  the  knotty  problem  of  reducing  Jet  noise*. 
United  .\irUnea  and  others  have  developed 
portable  noise  suppressors  to  soften  the  roar 
of  Jet  motors  at  airports  The  Boston  and 
Maine  RallroHd  eliminated  the  shrieking 
noUm  ot  steel-flanged  wheels  on  a  sharp  ciirve 
by  spraying  the  rails  with  water.  The  Kalaer 
Steel  Corporation  In  Fontana,  California, 
found  a  way  to  suppress  the  "snort"  made  by 
blast  furnace  valves 

Some  municipalities  have  taken  commend- 
able step*  to  reduce  urban  noises.  New  York 
City,  In  1929    launched  what  ta  thought  to 


have  been  the  world's  first  campaign  against 
city  noise.  It  began  with  a  survey  of  auto- 
mobile horns  and  gradually  broadened  out  to 
cover  other  auditory  nuisances.  In  1955. 
Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York  estabUshed  The 
Committee  for  a  Quiet  City.  The  committee 
has  recently  submitted  Its  final  report,  which 
states  that  "(noise)  is  a  menace  and  can  be 
a  killer."  Today  some  26,000  fines  a  year  are 
paid  by  New  Yorkers  for  violating  antl-notse 
ordinances.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
m  reducing  horn-blowing  traffic  and  Indus- 
trial noise,  but  much  remains  to  be  done — 
especially  In  the  area  of  aircraft  and  hell- 
copter  noise.  unmufBed  exhausts  and  refuse 
collecting. 

Memphis.  Tenneasee,  Inaugurated  a  sound 
abatement  program  in  1940  after  six  sound 
trucks  had  converged  at  a  single  Intersection 
and  begun  advertising  their  wares.  A  blister- 
ing editorial  in  one  of  the  city's  newspapers 
stirred  the  city  fathers  Into  passing  antl- 
nolse  legislation  This  Included  firecrack- 
ers, blaring  radios,  barking  dogs — with  spe- 
cial emphaals  on  cucb  trafOc  noises  as  horns 
and  sirens. 

In  1954.  Waahua.  Wisconsin,  became  Amer- 
ica's first  city  to  find  out  how  well  or  how 
poorly  Its  people  bear.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  city  Is  the  home  of 
a  large  insurance  company  whose  executives 
are  sensitive  to  health  and  compensation 
claims.  Nevertheless,  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted, and  it  revealed  that  22  per  cent  of  aU 
Job  applicants  were  hard  of  hearing.  Many 
of  these  defects  have  since  been  cleared  up. 
and  many  others  have  been  prevented  by  the 
Judicious  use  of  properly -designed  ear  pro- 
tectors. 

Science,  business  and  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment are  doing  their  part.  What  can 
you  as  an  individual  do  to  quiet  down  our 
noisy  world? 

First,  you  can  sound  off  about  It.  In  New 
York  City,  the  police  department  answers 
some  300,000  complaints  a  year  about  un- 
necessary noise.  You  also  can  make  your 
Ideas  about  noLse  known  to  your  city  council- 
man, mayor,  state  assemblyman,  congress- 
man. Conununltlea  that  have  noise  abate- 
ment programs  are  happier,  healthier  places 
In  which  to  live. 

Direct  action  protests  often  get  results. 
In  Albambra.  California,  members  of  a  citi- 
zens group  made  tape  recordings  of  tndus- 
trtal  noises  to  give  weight  to  their  com- 
plalnu.  In  Orlando.  Florida,  complalnu 
silenced  a  whLstle-blowlng  train  that  dis- 
turbed sleep.  In  Huron.  Michigan,  angry 
mothers  formed  a  picket  line  to  silence  a 
quarry  owner  who  was  blasting  at  night. 

Second,  you  can  take  iteps  to  protect  your- 
self and  your  fanUly  acalnac  the  intrusion  of 
ordinary  noise  Into  your  hoine. 

HOW  TO  RAVX  A  Qvirr  romb 
A  qiilet  home  is  a  prime  need  for  rest, 
study,  conversation  and  music.  This  starts 
with  the  selection  of  a  site  of  the  home  It- 
self—taking  care  to  avoid  locations  near 
alrporU.  highways,  railroad  tracks.  If  such 
locations  cannot  be  avoided,  an  earth  em- 
bankment or  a  row  of  houses  between  the 
source  of  the  noise  and  your  home  will  often 
provide  a  suitable  barrier. 

The  noise  level  inside  a  home  should  not 
excesd  35  or  40  declbeU.  ThU  can  be 
achieved  by  means  of  brick  walls  or  staggered 
stud  and  plaster  walU,  Ught-flttlng  doors 
and  windows,  and  absorptive  materials  such 
aj  heavy  carpeu  and  draperies  The  use  of 
absorptive  materials  Inside  a  bom«  not  on  y 
reduces  sound  but  cuts  down  on  unwanted 
revert>eraUon  as  well. 

Por  sound  sleep,  some  people  have  Isamad 
to  use  ear  protectors — siift  plastic  plugs  that 
fit  snugly  In  the  ear  These  are  widely  used 
now  In  tndastry  and  the  armed  forces,  and 
ars  m  useful  In  Ihslr  own  way  as  safety 
gocdea. 


Nobody  would  want  to  live  in  a  world  in 
which  there  was  no  sound  at  all.  We  like  to 
hear  a  friendly  voice  now  and  then.  Typists 
can  do  better  on  machines  that  are  not  com- 
pletely sUent.  Alex  OLmeda.  the  tennis 
champion,  says  that  he  plays  his  best  game 
when  he  can  "hear"  the  sound  of  racket 
meeting  ball. 

But  we  do  have  a  serious  problem  In  keep- 
ing noise  down  to  a  level  where  It  will  not 
interfere  with  our  hearing,  work,  efficiency 
ability  to  think,  rest,  and  health. 

(Reprinted  from  Noise  Control,  vol.  1.  No.  3, 
11-13.  May   1955) 
NoisK.  THE  Bank  or  Hearing 
(By  Vern  O.  Knudsen) 
I  am  never  quite  sure  whether  one  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  serious  or  merely  amusing  In  an 
after-dinner  speech,  especially  when  there  is 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  acousticians  In  the  audi- 
ence.   Merely  amusing?    Before  the  Physical 
Society?     Well,   scarcely   never.     Before  the 
Acoustical  Society?    Almost  erer. 

The  subject  we  are  considering  Is  deadly 
sertous  But  In  Justification  of  a  light-heart- 
ed approach  to  a  serious  subjr  t.  I  recall  that 
one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ha  e  known,  the 
late  Dean  Rleber.  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
UCLA,  believed  that  the  comic  strip  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  aids  to  learning  man 
had  yet  devised. 

I  am  no  comic-strip  artist  and.  hence,  that 
technique  is  denied  to  you  and  "me  tonight. 
But  If  I  resort  to  oral  caricature.  I  do  It  be- 
cause I  believe  both  Dean  Rleber  and  Alex- 
ander Pope  would  approve.  My  teaching 
technique  has  always  been  Influenced  by  a 
telephone-test  sentence  I  learned  at  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  In  my  flrst  after-col- 
lege Job,  "Alexander  Pope  Judiciously  ob- 
served, "men  must  be  taught  as  If  ye  taught 
them  not."  " 

I  begin,  therefore,  with  some  not-too-se- 
rlous  remarks  that  I  made  at  the  25th  Anni- 
veniary    Meeting    of    the    Pounding    of    the 
Acoustical    Society    of    America,    which    was 
held  In  New  York  last  June,  at  which  time 
the   Society   made   a   film   recording   in   the 
form  of  a  fime  capsule  which  Is  to  be  pre- 
sented (Ood  willing)  In  the  year  2029  at  the 
100th   anniversary   of   the   founding   of  the 
Acoustical  Society.     I  chose  as  the  text  for 
my  three-minute  contribution  to  the  time 
capsule  /  Hate  Noise.    It  seemed  to  me  In  my 
earliest  musings   about   noise,   which   began 
thirty  years  ago    that  the  good  Lord  In  His 
mercy,  or  evolution  In  its  extraordinary  adap- 
tive   processes,    had    provided    the    majestic 
elephant  and  the  lowly  ass  with  ear  flaps  that 
would  at  least  partially  close  the  ear  canal. 
But  man.  poor  creature,  was  not  so  favored. 
He  felt  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  some  thing 
about  this  and  began  developing  ear  plugs. 
My   own    (1938)    version,    a   double  septum 
with   an  air  space,  modified   and   Improved 
first  by  my  colleagues  at  UCLA  (Watson.  Ven- 
eklasen  et  al.)  and  later  by  other  colleagues 
at  Harvard  University,  led  to  the  much  sim- 
pler and  more  practical   single-septum  Ear 
Defender  or  Ear  Warden.     These  and  simi- 
lar ear  plugs  have  done  their  30-db  Jobs  quite 
well     But  when  we  consider  the  recent  trend 
of  noise  levels.   It  la  evident  that  we  shall 
soon   need   more   protection    than   such   ear 
plugs    provide.     Twenty-five    years    ago    we 
thought  that  125  db  was  a  big  and  dangerous 
noise    Today  we  speak  of  150  db  in  about  the 
same  manner  that  we  did  of  129  db  only  25 
years  ago.     Thus.    In   a   matter   of  only   25 
years  we  have  had  an  Increase  In  our  worst 
Industrial  noises  of  25  db  or.  on  the  average, 
of  1  db  a  year. 

It  la.  of  course,  a  very  risky  business  to 
extrapolate,  but  I  may  be  permitted  a  little 
levity  m  such  matters  at  an  after-dinner 
speech.  So.  suppose  we  do  extrapolate  to  the 
year  2029.  ignoring,  of  course,  such  things 
as  the  large  dlsslpatlve  forces  that  come  from 
nmts   amplitudes  at  about   156  db,   or  the 


experimental  evidence  that  levels  of  160  db 
or  so  will  burn  the  hair  off  your  head  and 
chest  or  raise  the  temperature  of  your  body 
to  a  lethal  level,  or  overlooking  the  l93-dt) 
barrier  when  you  have  complete  modulation 
oi  the  atmosphere,  or  that  it  probably  would 
require  Jet  motors  and  afterburners  that  In 
combination  are  one  million  times  more 
powerful  than  our  present  ones  In  order  to 
reach  a  level  of  210  db.  I  say  Ignoring  such 
niatters  along  the  way  of  our  extrapolation, 
and  of  course,  also,  the  effects  of  such  meet- 
ings as  we  are  holding  here  tod.iy  and  to- 
morrow, we  find,  by  extrapolating  the  past 
25-year  trend  in  noise  levels,  that  when  the 
Acoustical  Society  celebrates  Its  100th  an- 
niversary In  2029  we  would  be  confronted 
with  noise  levels  of  225  db.  truly  an  Inferno 
that  would  dwarf  the  Imagination  of  a 
modern  Dante.  Now  I  ask  you  to  Imagine 
the  kind  of  Ear  Defender  or  body  defender 
that  you  would  need  against  such  a  noise  as 
this  extrapolated  value  75  years  hence.  You 
might  start  with  the  best  kind  of  e.ir  plugs, 
with  ear  caps  over  the  ear  plugs,  with  a 
helmet,  and  all  this  Inside  a  diving  suit.  But 
that  Is  not  enough.  Then  you  would  need  to 
enclose  all  this  with  a  soundproof,  autttma- 
llzed,  mobile  booth  with,  of  course,  a  high- 
speed mechanical  brain  equipped  with  a  tape 
recorder  into  which  you  would  sneak.  s,iy 
each  morning,  your  instructions  for  wliat 
you  wanted  to  do  and  where  you  wanted  to 
go  during  that  day.  Then  push  the  button, 
and  away  you  would  go.  Incidentally,  if  yi  ur 
txK)th  contained  enough  lead  shielding,  you 
might  not  only  be  able  to  withstand  the 
noise  of  2029,  but  you  would  be  pretty  well 
protected  against  the  H-bomb  or  2x>ssibly 
what  comes  next. 

In  the  light  of  this  alarming,  If  not  too 
serious,  extrapolation  of  the  noises  we  might 
lace  In  the  future.  I  think  you  might  under- 
stand why  I  chose  as  the  topic  of  my  re- 
marks for  tonight  Noise,  the  Bane  of  Hearing. 

Now  let  us  return  from  the  risky  realms 
of  extrapolation  to  the  down-to-earth,  not 
Inconsiderable  noises  of  the  present.  During 
the  past  two  years  several  of  my  ctdleagues 
who  are  here  tonight,  including  Walter  Bx)- 
senbllth  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  have  observed  total  sound  levels 
as  high  as  140  db  during  catapult  operations 
on  the  decks  of  aircraft  cArrlers.  When 
afterburners  are  used  In  such  operations,  the 
total  noise  level  on  the  decks  of  carriers 
might  well  reach  160  to  155  decibels  S<jund 
levels  of  this  magnitude,  even  for  brief  ex- 
posures to  unprotected  ears,  may  cause  i>er- 
manent  loss  of  hearing.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  H.  Davis  and  others,  in  which 
experimental  animals  are  exposed  to  sound 
levels  of  the  order  of  155  db,  reveal  tliat 
such  Intense  noises  may  even  blast  off  some 
of  the  receptors  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Is 
not  this  a  bane  of  hearing?  Bane  is  a  very 
strong  word.  It  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
meaning  murderer.  The  meaning  wiis  later 
softened  aoniewhat  to  poison,  and  we  still 
have  the  word  ratsbane,  and  today  bane  Is 
used  synonymously  with  such  words  as  ruin, 
harm.  Injury,  and  curse.  Well.  If  noise  Is 
not  the  bane  of  bearing  today.  I  think  you 
wtU  agree  that  even  thotse  who  are  most 
charitable  toward  noise  today  will  concede 
that  It  soon  will  be  if  the  past  25-year  trend 
continues  for  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  75 
years  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Even  during  the  early  years  of  the  era  of 
Industrial  noise,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Investigations  of  hearing  among  boiler- 
makers,  coppersmiths,  riveters,  metal  work- 
era,  and  others  who  work  in  noisy  surround- 
ings convinced  otologists  and  other  investi- 
gators that  long  employment  In  such  sur- 
roundings was  a  predominant  contributor  to 
high-frequency  loss  of  hearing  A  thorough 
historical  survey  of  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  occupational  and  traumatic  deaf- 
OMs,  Including  160  bibliographical  refer- 
ences, was  published  in  1937  by  C.  C.  Bunch 


of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Bunch  reparl.s 
In  this  same  paper  and  In  other  papers  his 
own  audlometrlc  and  histologic  evidence  that 
loss  of  hearing  at  high  frequencies  and  dam- 
age to  the  organ  of  Cortl  both  result  from 
exposure  to  the  noise  of  gunfire,  airplanes. 
locomotives,  and  many  other  kinds  of  indus- 
trial noise. 

B.  Larsen  (1939)  has  made  a  somewhat 
similar  Investigation  of  deafness  among 
workers  in  shipyards  and  machine  factories 
of  Scandinavian  covmtrles.  Of  the  250  cases 
of  Impaired  hearing  he  discovered  among 
these  workers,  123  had  Impairments  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  influences 
other  than  noise.  Not  one  of  the  workers 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  noise  for  more 
than  31  years  could  hear  a  whisper  at  a  dis- 
Uince  of  1  meter.  Larsen  presents  audio- 
grams of  typical  advanced  cases  he  had  diag- 
nosed as  nolse-lnduced  deafnes.';.  In  general. 
these  audiograms  show  that  the  hearing  Is 
nearly  normal  for  frequencies  below  1024 
cycles,  but  at  2048  cycles  the  loss  i.=  about  70 
db,  at  4096  cycles  the  loss  reaches  its  greate.<;t 
value  of  about  80  db,  and  it  diminishes 
somewhat  at  higher  frequencies. 

Rosenbllth  (1941)  finds  that  a  group  of 
boilermakers  In  Prance,  who  had  been  ex- 
posed for  more  than  15  years  (during  work- 
ing hours)  to  noises  made  up  predominant- 
ly of  components  below  1500  cycle.s,  had  an 
average  hearing  loss  of  12  db  at  1000  cycles. 
39  db  at  1500  cycles,  64  at  4000,  77  at  6000, 
and  61  db  at  8000  cycles.  Simil.u-  losses 
were  found  for  other  groups  eng.iged  In 
noisy  occupations.  The  hearing  lo.sses  for 
all  groups  were  much  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal losses  for  men  of  the  same  age  group. 

There  are  numerous  examples  in  medical 
Journals  of  large  Impairments  of  hearing 
which  resulted  from  a  single  explosive 
sound.  Bunch  reports  a  person  whose  hear- 
ing was  impaired  (at  least  temporarily)  by 
a  firecracker  that  exploded  near  the  right 
ear.  One  day  after  this  accident  the  hear- 
ing loss  In  the  affected  ear  was  24  db  at  512 
cycles  and  75  db  at  4096  cycles.  Three  days 
after  the  accident  the  loss  had  diminished  to 
10  db  at  512  cycles  and  30  db  at  4096  cycles. 
Not  so  fortunate  are  many  others  who  have 
been  exposed  to  explosive  sounds.  Many 
war  casualties,  especially  victims  of  land- 
mine explosions,  suffered  partial  or  even 
complete  loss  of  useful  hearing  from  a  single 
explosion.  One  such  person  known  to  the 
author  has  a  permanent  loss  in  the  more 
exposed  ear  of  20  db  at  2048  cycles,  50  db 
at  4096  cycles,  and  75  db  at  8196  cycles. 

Numerous  other  Investigations  of  the  typ>e 
here  reviewed,  supplemented  In  some  cases 
by  anatomical  studies  of  the  damaged  Inter- 
nal ears,  reveal  similar  results.  The  damage 
usually  consists  of  a  degeneration  of  the 
organ  of  Cortl  and  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  ganglion  cells,  especially  in  the  btisal  turn 
of  the  cochlea. 

In  view  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  in  a  recent  announcement 
from  the  American  Hearing  Society  a  serious 
omission.  In  its  list  of  causes  of  impaired 
hearing  we  find  measles,  mumps,  scarlet 
fever,  and  so  on.  ending  with  frequent  colds 
and  blows  on  the  ears,  but  no  reference  to 
noise — what  may  well  be,  or  may  soon  be- 
come, the  foremost  cause  of  impaired  hear- 
ing. If  we  recognize  (1)  the  damage  to 
hearing  that  already  has  come  from  noise 
and  (2)  the  alarming  Increase  In  the  sound 
level  of  some  Industrial  noises,  we  surely 
should  realize  that  It  Is  high  time  that  we 
control  this  modem  bane  of  hearing. 

It  Is  well  known  that  some  ears  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  damage  from  noise  than 
others.  For  example,  J.  C.  Webster,  In  the 
September,  1954  Issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Acoustical  Society  of  America,  makes  a 
statistical  comparison  of  the  bearing  losses 
of  a  large  group  of  aircraft  workers  with  a 
large  group  of  persons  not  exposed  to  such 
noise.     Prom  this  study  be  concludes,  "The 


results  of  the  analysis  only  add  more  evi- 
dence to  what  Is  already  known  regarding 
the  general  over-all  effects  of  noise  exposure 
on  hearing  lossi  (1)  roughly  25  percent  of 
the  noise-exfwsed  ears  exhibit  no  hearing 
losses  when  compared  to  aji  equivalent 
group  of  non-exposed  ears,  (2)  another  25 
percent  exhibit  marked  losses.  (3)  the  aver- 
age noise-exposed  ear  exhibits  small  but 
measurable  losses  on  the  higher-frequency 
tones  as  compared  to  the  average  nonexposed 
ear."  Although  this  and  many  similar  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  some  persons  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  injurious  effects  of  noise 
than  are  others.  It  has  not  been  demon- 
strated that  anyone's  hearing  is  Immune  to 
the  assaults  of  noise,  provided  the  noise  Is 
sufficiently  Intense.  The  evidence  today  Is  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  one  who  wishes  to 
preserve  his  hearing  should  be  exposed  even 
for  a  short  time  to  noises  In  excess  of  about 
140  decibels.  I  know  that  my  own  hearing 
was  temporarily  impaired  at  high  frequencies 
by  exposure  to  a  substation  noise  of  118 
decibels  for  a  duration  of  two  hours  and 
that  a  very  brief  exposure  to  140  decibels 
(noise  from  gunfire)  was  sufficient  to  elevate 
my  threshold  at  400  cycles  by  as  much  as 
20  decibels.  I  began  Inveighing  against  the 
deafening  effects  of  Industrial  noises  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  For  example, 
about  twenty  years  ago  I  was  called  Into  an 
electric-power  substation  (the  one  to  which 
I  Just  referred)  to  make  measurements  of 
the  noise  and  to  examine  the  bearing  of 
the  operators  In  the  station.  The  noise  level 
where  many  of  these  operators  worked  was 
118  decibels,  and  they  were  exposed  to  this 
noise,  vritbout  benefit  of  earplugs,  for  some 
eight  hours  a  day.  All  of  these  operators 
complained  of  temporary  losses  of  hearing, 
and  two  of  them  even  described  vestibular 
disturbances  which  very  well  could  have 
been  Induced  by  the  Intense  noise  and  vibra- 
tion. Audlometrlc  tests  of  these  operators 
revealed  that  some  of  them  had  rather  severe 
permanent  hearing  losses,  especially  at  high- 
er frequencies.  Similar  results  were  observed 
among  workmen  who  were  exposed  to  the 
122-db  level  of  airplane  propellers,  and,  as 
this  audience  knows,  the  literature  is  replete 
with  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  long  ex- 
posure to  noise  levels  above  about  100  dec- 
ibels, or  shorter  exposures  at  higher  levels, 
will  cause  permanent  Injury  to  the  bear- 
ing of  many  persons. 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience,  meet- 
ing in  the  world's  largest  aircraft  center,  that 
the  most  threatening  industrial  noises  con- 
fronting us  today  are  those  associated  with 
Jet  and  turbojet  airplane  motors.  For  exam- 
ple. In  the  latest  issue  of  Acustica,  Parkin 
and  Purkls  report  the  noise  levels  underneath 
some  civilian  aircraft  shortly  after  take-off. 
They  report  the  levels  in  octave  bands.  For 
the  octave  band  300-600  cycles,  they  find  the 
following  levels  at  a  distance  of  125  feet  di- 
rectly underneath  the  aircraft  and  shortly 
after  take-offi  101  db  for  a  DC-3;  102  db  for 
a  Convair;  104  db  for  a  DC-4;  110  db  for  both 
the  DC-6  and  the  Constellation;  and  123  db 
for  the  turbojet  Comet.  Those  of  us  who 
have  heard  the  Comet  appreciate  that  this 
13-db  Increase  above  the  level  of  the  DC-6 
and  the  Constellation  was  a  big  step  toward 
making  noise  the  bane  of  hearing. 

A  short  time  ago  two  Air  Force  officers  came 
to  our  acoustical  group  at  UCLA  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  the  excessive  noise  produced 
by  a  superjet  plane  equipped  with  afterburn- 
ers. Their  measurements  Indicated  that  the 
total  noise  level,  In  the  direction  of  maxi- 
mum radiation  of  sound,  was  130  decibels  at 
310  feet  and  120  decibels  at  975  feet.  This 
is  an  augury  of  another  st«p  upward  of  as 
much  as  5  to  10  db  above  the  level  of  the 
Comet,  an  omen  that  noise  Is  fast  becoming 
the  bane  of  hearing. 

We  have  to  live  with  these  sup)erjet8  and 
afterburners.  The  survival  of  our  way  of  life 
may  well  be  dependent  upon  them,  and  we'll 
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It. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  Increase  our 
efforta  to  Improve  protective  device*  and  to 
obtain  seoBlble  regulatory  nots«  codes  and 
leguiatlon  for  fair  compensation  of  thoae 
who  suffer  loaa  of  hearing  from  Industrial 
noise 

Several  states  already  have  legislation 
which  makes  It  poaslble  for  employees  to  ob- 
tain .ximpensatlon  benefits  for  loss  of  hear- 
ing sistalned  from  exposure  to  the  noise  In 
which  Uiey  are  obllge<l  to  work.  I  under- 
stand that  the  maximum  award  In  the  State 
of  New  York  for  loss  of  hearing  from  ex- 
posure to  Industrial  noise  Is  14800  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  type  of  legislation 
will  extend  to  other  states  or  become  acti- 
vated lu  sUtes  In  which  It  lies  moribund. 
Such  legislation  wUl  provide  at  least  a  fair 
measure  of  compensation  for  loss  of  hearing 
Induced  by  industrial  noise.  wUl  protect  em- 
ployers against  unjustified  claims  of  malin- 
gering employees,  and  will  t*nd  to  counter- 
cict  t.'ie  upward  trend  In  noise  to  which  1  re- 
ferred earlier  tonight 

But  nolse-lnduced  Impairment  of  hearing 
can  deprive  Its  victim  of  much  more  than  hU 
capacity  to  earn  his  daUy  bread.  Compen- 
sation for  such  loss  of  hearing  If  due  to  In- 
dustrial noise  la  necessary  and  Just;  but 
what  of  the  victim's  right  to  the  "injoy- 
ment  of  speech  and  music?  It  Is  the  duty  of 
all  of  us  who  are  here  tonight  to  vouchsafe 
that  right  by  doing  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  reduce  present  and  future  industrial 
noUe  and  by  utilizing  the  best  possible  pro- 
tective devlc«s  for  those  who  must  earn  their 
dally  bread  by  exposure  to  noise,  which  is  the 
bane  of  hearing. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Acouatl- 
cal  Society  of  America,  vol.  16,  No.  3,  16a- 
15B.  January.  lh>44' 

Ea«  DETisrcras  « 
I  By  Norman  A.  Watson  and  Vem  O.  Knud- 
sen.  Calverslty  of  California  at  Loe  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles,  California  I 
(Figures   referred   to  are   not  reproduced   In 
the  Rxcoao.  | 
The  development  of  successful  ear  defend- 
ers requires  adequate  solutions  to  two  main 
problems    (1)   the  development  of  a  material 
suitable  for  ear  defenders;  and  (2)  the  design 
and   molding  of  tjrpes.  .shapes,  and  sizes   of 
ear  defenders  to  provide  adequate  Insulation, 
consistent  with  easy  insertion,  comfort,  and 
positive  retention,  for  two  conditions  of  use. 
The  first  condition  allows  complete  closure 
of  the  ear  canal:   the  second  demands  auto- 
matic pressure  equalization  through  the  ear 
defender 

The  first  pn.>blem.  development  of  a  ma- 
terial suitable  for  ear  defenders,  has  been  met 
by  a  specially  compounded  Neoprene  stock 
which  !s  readily  prepared  and  which  cures 
as  qulckiy  and  easily  as  rubber  The  cured 
Neoprene  is  soft;  Its  Shore  Hardness  No.  37 
'.8  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  a  soft 
medical  rubber,  which  has  a  Shore  Hardness 
of  No  32  '  It  Is  tough:  the  weight  necessary 
to  tear  a  nicked  strip  a  cm  long.  1  cm  wide, 
and  0  05  cm  thick,  cut  0  4  cm  across  from  one 


'  This  paper  reports  the  results  of  the  Re- 
search on  Ear  Defenders  earned  on  diorlng 
the  period  November,  1940,  to  January.  1943, 
In  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the  Unl- 
v^mlty  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  for  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee  The 
p-iper  was  officially  approved  for  oral  pres- 
entation and  was  read  at  the  May.  1942 
meeting  nf  the  Society  by  the  flrst-name.1 
author  It  has  subsequently  been  approved 
offlclallv  for  publication  in  this  Journal. 

'  Softer  stocks  were  found  to  be  deficient  In 
elasticity,  toughness,  and  permanence — also 
to  be  subject  to  permanent  set. 


edge.  Is  330  gwt,  as  compared  to  MO  gwt  for 
rta>b«f.     It  Is  readily  stretched;   the  ratio  of 
stretch  to  original   length   for  a  strip  a  cm 
long.  1  cm  wide,  and  0  06  cm  thick,  stretched 
by  a  force  of  150  gwt.  Is  0  30  as  compared  to 
0  33   for  rubtier,    but  il  regain*  its  original 
shape    Immediately    with    negligible    perma- 
nent  set.     It    la   pcrmAocnt;    aar   defenders 
cured  eighteen  months  ago  show  no  detect- 
able change      It  Is  resistant  to  ear  wax;   no 
appreciable   change   has   occurred    when   ear 
defenders  made  of  thU  material  have  been 
worn  nightly  for  three  months,  whereas  rub- 
ber   ear    defenders    have    become    soft    and 
gummy  and  increased  50-100  percent  In  size 
within  two  weeks.     It  ts  resistant  to  lanoUn 
( which  has  many  of  the  same  Ingredients  as 
ear  wax),  soap,  water,  and  cleaning  alcohol. 
Cured  samples  submerged  in  these  materials 
for  eight  months  have  shown  no  appreciable 
change.     It  Is  non-lrrltaUng  and  non-toxic. 
as  two  types  of  test  have  Indicated — "patch 
t«sts"  on   the  skin  of   the   chest   and   long- 
continued  use  in  the  ears  with  no  ill  effects. 
After  being  washed  with  soap  and  water,  the 
cured   Neoprene   has   no  objectionable   odor. 
It    Is   almost   fleshcolored   and   is.   therefore. 
Inconspicuous  In  the  ear.     It  is  non-inflam- 
mable. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  developing 
adequate  ear  defenders  to  meet  the  require- 
ments listed,  has  been  met  by  three  types 
with  the  same  external  s.iape  and  three  sues 
for  each  type.  These  will  be  discussed 
presently. 

To  serve  as  a  basU  for  the  design  of  the 
new  ear  defenders,  a  preliminary  survey  of 
existing  ear  defenders  was  made;  all  were 
found  deficient  In  one  or  more  respects 
Also  a  study  was  made  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  ear  canal,  as  determined  from  many 
plaster  casU  of  external  ear  cavlUee.  taken 
orlginaUy  as  models  for  hearlng-ald  Insert 
ear-tlpe. 

In  the  course  of  developing  the  final  ear 
defenders,    some   fifty    types    were   designed, 
molded,  and  tested     Their  diversity  is  Illus- 
trated In  Fig.   1.   which  shows  some  of  the 
earlier  models  in  the  photograph  at  the  right 
and    the   section    drawings   at    the   left,    the 
drawings  being  arranged  In  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  ear  defenders  are  In  the  photo- 
graph at  the  right.     Illustrated  are  ear  de- 
fenders with  rubber  capsules  and  brass  In- 
serts,  the  rubber  capsules  having  on -center 
rubber    "skirts"    (Jl,    J2,    J3).      These    were 
fairly  satisfactory.    Next  U  shown  the  J4.  J5, 
Je.   J7   sequence,    each   ear   defender  with   a 
symmetrical    rubber   capsule    (circular   cross 
secUon)  and  brass  insert,  the  capsule  being 
filled    with    a    plastic   which    surrounds    the 
portion  of  the  Insert  Inside  the  capsule.     In 
the   lower  section   are  shown   some  extreme 
types:    V3  and  V7  models,   typifying  the  ex- 
treme  double-mass   variety   with   Inner  and 
outer  brass  inserU,  set  In  rubber;  VIO  model 
with  all  rubber  fin  section  and  oversize  plaa- 
tlc-fllled  capsule:   VIl  and  V13  models  with 
no  fin  section,  only  rubber  capsule  and  brass 
Insert,   but   with   a   wire    (VH)    or  Neoprene 
(V13)    hooktail  to  fit  in  the  helU  and  hold 
the  defender  in  place 

In  Pig  3  are  shown  the  more  conservative 
models,  including  the  final  recommended 
types  Some  of  these  are  extremely  simple, 
being  light.  all-Neoprene.  ear  defenders  (Va*; 
and  V^9 ) 

Tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ear  de- 
fenders as  to  InsulaUon  against  pure  tones 
and  speech  were  made  In  a  free-field  room 
especially  built  for  thU  purpose.  It  Is  a 
double-shell  test  chamber,  with  rockwool 
and  multiple-layer  cloth  Interior  treatment 
It  Is  situated  in  a  relaUvely  qxUet  place— quiet 
enough  that  the  double  walls  eliminate  re- 
sidual noise  for  the  listener.  The  absorption 
of  the  cloth  and  rockwool  la  very  high  for  the 
frequencies  used,  and  free-field  conditions 
are  approximated  The  listener  siu  with  his 
head  four  feet  from  the  loudspeaker  and  dl- 
recUy  m  line  with  It. 


The  insulation  at  each  test  frequency  was 
determined  from  the  difference  In  attenu- 
ator settings  In  the  linear  source  system  to 
give  thresholds  with  and  without  ear  de- 
fenders in  place.  These  Insulations  were 
checked  in  a  few  Instances  by  determining 
the  difference  in  attenuator  settings  to  give 
40-phon  loudness  levels  with  and  without 
ear  defenders.  The  magnitude  of  InsulaUoa 
was  approximately  the  sanae  by  the  threshold 
and  equal  loudness  methods. 

The  InsuUtlons  attained  with  the  widely 
different  types  of  ear  defenders — which  one 
would  expect  to  have  markedly  different  in- 
sulations— were  surprisingly  near  to  the 
same  value;  and  none  of  the  better  ear  de- 
fenders  gave  as  high  InsulaUons  as  one  would 
expect  from  their  construction.  These  two 
facts  Indicate  that  there  are  limiting  factors 
In  the  structure  of  the  head  and  the  hearing 
mechanism  which  put  an  upper  limit  on  the 
possible  Insulation  of  ear  defenders  for  a 
person  with  normal  hearing. 

One  factor  recognized  as  a  possible  Umlta- 
tlon  was  the  shear  compliance  of  the  skin 
lining  of  the  external  ear  canal.     The  ques- 
tion presented  Itself:  would  an  ear  defender 
have   a   higher   Insulation   If  mounted   in  a 
rigid  tube  without  a  compliant  lining?     To 
test  this,  an  "Sj  "  hole  was  drilled  along  the 
axis  of  a  a'i"  steel  bar  9"  long.     The  hole 
was  enlarged   to    'j"   diameter  for  approxi- 
mately an  Inch  and  a  half  at  one  end  and 
'Insert-sleeves'    of    brass,    ordinary    rubber 
and   Korogel    were   fitted   accurately   to  the 
enlarged  hole.     The  Inner  diameter  of  each 
insert-sleeve  was   i'<,,".  go  that  it  formed  a 
continuous  hole  with  the  hole  In  the  steel 
rod      The  hole  In  the  steel  rod  beyond  the 
insert-sleeve  was  stuffed   with  cotton,  with 
variable  density  of  packing,  to  give  an  ap- 
proximately resistive  loading  to  the  acousti- 
cal   transmission    system.      One    tube    of   a 
stethoscope  was  attached  at  the  far  end  of 
the  rod.    Thus  the  ear  was  used  as  a  detector 
to  determine  the  Insulation  of  the  defenders 
placed  In  the  Insert-sleeves.     For  a  source  an 
electro-dynamic  earphone  In  a  sponge  rubber 
ear  cushion  was  clamped  tightly  over  the  end 
of  the  bar  In  which  the  Insert-sleeves  and 
ear  defenders  were  inserted.     A  loose  cotton 
plug  was  placed  In  the  small  cavity  between 
the  protected  earphone  diaphragm  and  the 
ear  defender.    A  test  frequency  of  250  cycles 
was  used.    The  insulation  was  determined  by 
finding  the  difference  In  Intensity  levels  re- 
quired to  give  a  threshold  through  the  steth- 
oscope tube  when  an  ear  defender  was  placed 
In  the  Insert-sleeve  In  the  rod  and  when  it 
was  absent. 

With  a  brass  Insert-sleeve,  sealed  in  the 
steel  rod  with  lanolin  to  avoid  any  possible 
sound  leak  around  the  Insert-sleeve,  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  In- 
sulations of  a  solid  brass  plug  and  a  V29  ear 
defender  (single-septum,  all-Neoprene);  both 
Insulations  were  approximately  60  db.  With 
a  stiff  rubber  tube  Insert-sleeve  replacing  the 
brass  sleeve,  the  Insulations  remained  the 
same.  When,  however,  a  Korogel  sleeve  w.is 
used,  the  Insulations  dropped  to  approx- 
imately 35  db.  but  were  still  nearly  the  same 
for  brass  plug  and  ^29  ear  defender  These 
tests  Indicated  that  the  ear  defenders  are 
highly  effective  In  a  rigid  mounting  (although 
the  value  of  Insulation  determined,  60  db 
may  be  somewhat  too  high)  and  that  a  mount 
highly  compliant  In  shear  reduces  the  In- 
sulation markedly— reduces  it  to  approxi- 
mately that  obtained  for  the  defenders  In 
the  ears,  namely,  35  db 

The  results  thus  Indicate  that  the  shear 
compliance  of  the  ear  canal  skin  lining  Is  an 
important  factor  In  limiting  the  maximum 
Insulation  to  be  expected  from  ear  defenders 
An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  if  this 
were  the  final  controlling  limitation  by  cover- 
ing the  ears  (ear  defenders  in  place)  with 
tightly-sealing  ear  cushions,  loaded  with 
steel  plates.  No  appreciable  Improvement  In 
InstUatlon     resulted.       When,     however,     a 
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heavily  padded  cloth  sack  (some  ten  layers 
of  flannel  Interlined  with  cotton  batting)  was 
placed  completely  over  the  listener's  head, 
covering  face  and  forehead  as  well  as  ears, 
and  tightly  fastened  around  the  neck 
(breathing  tube  from  mouth  out  through 
back  of  sack),  a  considerable  increase  In  in- 
sulation resulted  at  the  higher  frequencies 
(2000-8000  cycles)— the  frequencies  for  which 
the  sack  was  known  to  be  highly  absorptive. 
The  increase  In  insulation  was  as  much  as  15 
to  18  db  at  4000  and  8000  cycles.  These  re- 
sults, taken  together.  Indicate  that  the  shear 
compliance  of  the  ear  canal  lining,  though 
important,  and  perhaps  controlling  when  the 
sound  Is  delivered  to  the  ear  through  an 
earphone.  Is  not  controlling  when  the  listen- 
ing Is  In  a  free  field,  with  the  listener  facing 
the  source — rather  that  some  other  factor  Is 
controlling. 

The  factor  suspected  was  the  vibration  of 
the  skull  by  the  alr-borne  waves  striking  the 
forehead  and  face,  with  resultant  transmis- 
sion of  the  vibrations  to  the  fluid  of  the  in- 
ner ear  and  excitation  of  nerve  Impulses  In 
that  manner. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  oc- 
clusion of  the  ear  canals  produces  a  lower- 
ing of  the  bone-conduction  thre.shold,  espe- 
cially at  frequencies  up  to  2000  cycles,  no 
matter  what  the  means  of  e.xclt.ition.  Re- 
cent experiments  (prior,  however,  to  this  In- 
vestigation) by  R.  S  Gales  and  one  of  the 
present  authors  (NW)  '  have  further  estab- 
lished that  If  occlusion  of  the  canals  Is  com- 
plete, variation  of  the  mass  of  the  occluding 
plug  does  not  cause  a  corresponding  varia- 
tion in  the  threshold  shift — rather,  the 
threshold  shift  remains  almost  constant. 
This  means  that  any  ear  defender  providing 
a  complete  seal  makes  It  more  likely  that  the 
minute  vibrations  set  up  In  the  skull  bones 
by  the  sound  waves  Impinging  on  the  fore- 
head and  face  w^Ul  be  audible.  Thus  It  seems 
quite  probable  that,  when  ear  defenders  are 
used,  the  skull  vibrations  may  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  In  determining  the  threshold 
for  a  listener  In  a  free  sound  field 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
bone-conducUon  threshold  shirt  does  not 
occur  for  a  person  with  pure  conductive  im- 
pairment caused  by  middle  ear  obstructions 
or  fixations.  Thus,  If  the  bone  vibrations 
control  the  threshold  when  the  listeners  are 
using  ear  defenders  In  a  free  sound  field,  one 
would  expect  that  the  free-field  threshold 
curves  of  a  normal-hearing  person  and  the 
above-mentioned  type  of  hard-of-hearlng 
person,  both  taken  with  optlmum-lnsulatlon 
ear  defenders  In  place,  would  be  separated 
only  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  bone-thresh- 
old shifts  occasioned  by  the  closure  of  the 
normal-hearing  person's  ear  ojnals — not  by 
an  amount  indicated  as  the  di.Terence  in 
threshold  for  the  same  two  people,  using  ear 
defenders,  when  the  tests  are  made  with  an 
air-conductlon  receiver  which  does  not 
produce  bone  vibrations.  If  the  hard-of- 
heirlng  listener  has  a  slight  bone-conduc- 
tion loss.  It  must  be  added  to  the  above- 
mentioned  expected  threshold  separations. 

Such  an  experiment  was  tried  In  the  UCLA 
free-field  room  after  measurements  had  been 
made  audlometrtcally.  The  hard-of-hearlng 
person  tested  had  a  large  audiometer- 
measured  alr-conductlon  loss  (70  db  at  125 
cycles,  and  decreasing  uniformly  to  40  db  at 
8000  cycles)  and  a  small  bone-conduction 
loss  (10-15  db  at  all  frequencies).  If  the 
free-field  thresholds,  with  defenders  Inserted, 
are  limited  by  the  bone  vibrations  Induced 
by  the  air  waves,  the  free -field  threshold 
curve  for  this  hard-of-hearlng  person  using 
ear  defenders  should  be  separated  from  that 
of  a  normal-hearing  person  using  Identical 
ear  defenders  by  approximately  26  to  30  db  at 
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the  lower  frequencies  and  10-15  db  at  the 
higher  frequencies,  10-15  db  at  each  fre- 
quency being  due  to  his  bone-conduction 
loss.  The  actual  free-field  threshold  curve 
separation  (ear  defenders  used  by  both  listen- 
ers) was  26-30  db  at  the  lower  frequencies 
(up  to  1000  cycles)  and  10-15  db  at  frequen- 
cies above  that — which  checks  the  predic- 
tion. In  contrast  to  these  separations  of  the 
curves  for  free-fleld  tests,  the  separation  of 
the  corresponding  curves  determined  with 
an  alrconductlon  audiometer  receiver  was  50 
db  at  the  lower  frequencies,  I.e.,  up  to  lOOQ 
cycles. 

These  results,  combined  with  those  of  the 
experiment  with  the  heavy  hood,  or  sack, 
make  It  seem  very  probable  that  the  bone 
vibrations  caused  by  the  air  waves  are  the 
controlling  factor  in  limiting  the  Insulation 
possible  with  ear  defenders  when  used  In 
free-field  listening. 

With  assurance  that  the  maximum  pos- 
sible Insulation  had  been  reached,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  other  factors  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  final  model  ear  defender.s.  Care- 
ful tests  were  made  as  to  ease  of  insertion, 
fit,  comfort,  and  retention  of  several  of  the 
best  models,  with  subjects  having  wide  dif- 
ferences in  size  and  shape  of  ears.  On  all 
bases,  the  first  choice  went  to  an  ear  defender 
of  external  shape  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
V29,  V30.  and  V31  models  (shown  in  Pig.  2i 
and  Internal  construction  similar  to  the  V30, 
Second  choice  went  to  a  plastlc-filled  model 
similar  to  the  V31  ear  defender. 

On  the  basis  of  all  tests  made,  the  V29  and 
V31  types  were  chosen  as  final  recommneded 
models  for  uses  In  which  complete  closure  of 
the  ear  canals  Is  permissible.  The  V29  type, 
shown  enlarged  In  Pig.  3,  Is  a  single-septum. 
all-Neoprene  ear  defender — the  simplest  to 
manufacture  and  easiest  to  keep  clean  of  all 
the  models  developed.  It  has  a  very  satis- 
factory Insulation  curve,  the  Insulations  ly- 
ing between  30  and  40  db  at  all  frequencies 
in  the  range  62-8000  cycles  (see  Fig.  9).  It 
can  be  used  for  jJmost  all  types  of  ears. 

The  V31  type  (Illustrated  In  Pig.  4)  was 
developed  for  unusual  shapes  of  ears — ears 
in  which  any  ear  defender  Is  so  twisted  out  of 
shape  In  trying  to  fit  the  ear  that  an  ear 
defender  of  the  V29  type  does  not  give  com- 
plete closure.  The  V31  is  of  the  double- 
septum  type,  with  an  Insert  sealed  In  the 
outer  septum  and  the  space  between  septa 
filled  with  an  Isoplastlc,  "tacky."  non-elastic 
plastic,  loaded  with  metallic  (or  metal  oxide) 
dust.  Its  normal  external  shape  Is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  V29  and  V30  ear  defenders,  but 
because  of  the  "fill"  it  may  be  deformed  to 
almost  any  shape,  and  hold  that  shape.  Its 
insulation  Is  approximately  the  same  as  that 
of  the  V29 — slightly  less,  however,  at  low 
frequencies  and  slightly  greater  at  high 
frequencies.  This  type  can  be  used  In  al- 
most all  ears — many  for  which  the  V29  Is 
unsaUsfactory.  Those  few  ears  with  ex- 
traordinarily peculiar  shapes  can  be  fitted 
only  with  something  like  a  wax  with  no 
covering. 

Several  methods  were  tried  to  provide 
auUMnatlc  pressure  equalization  through  the 
ear  defender.  It  was  found  that  any  small 
hole  In  the  septum  or  Insert — even  the  tiny 
hole  of  a  No.  80  drill — ruined  the  acoustic  In- 
sulation. Thus  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  the  equalization  by  means  of  a  device 
with  pores  of  extremely  small  size.  Thig 
was  accomplished  by  the  drilled,  cotton- 
packed  insert  of  the  V30  model,  lUustraKKi 
in  Pig.  5.  A  small  hole  was  drilled  (No  60 
drill)  along  the  axis  of  a  small  spool-shaped 
Insert  for  almost  the  total  length  of  the  in- 
sert; then  a  very  tiny  hole  was  put  through 
the  remaining  distance  with  a  No,  80  drill. 
Cotton  was  packed  Into  the  No.  60  section 
of  the  hole  and  the  Insert  sealed  Into  place 
in  the  perforation  In  the  single  septum  of 
the  V30  type  ear  defender.     (The  V30  is  oth- 
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erwlse  identical  with  the  V29.)  The  degree 
of  packing  of  the  cotton  was  tested  by  plac- 
ing the  ear  defender  in  the  upper  end  of  a 
U-tube  water  manometer  and  measuring  the 
lime  necessary  lor  a  specified  reduction  In 
pressure  differential  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
ear  defender  to  take  place  through  the 
packed  Insert.  The  minimum  time  of  pres- 
sure differential  reduction  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum possible  Insulation  was  determined  by 
listening  tests  using  ear  defenders  with  vary- 
ing, but  known,  degrees  of  packing.  The 
insulation  provided  by  the  V30  defenders 
was  25-35  db  '  at  all  frequencies  from  62-8000 
cycles.  This  Is  less  than  the  insulations  of 
the  V29  or  V31  models,  but  Is  sufficient  to 
provide  a  considerable  amount  of  protection, 
and  Is  coupled  with  the  automatic  pressure 
equalization. 

Photographs  of  the  V29.  V30,  and  V31  ear 
defenders  are  shown  in  Pig.  6  wrlthV'29  on  the 
left,  V30  in  the  center,  and  V31  on  the  right. 
For  each  type  are  shown:  (1)  side.  (2)  cross 
section,  and  (3)  end  views.  Por  the  models 
with  Inserts,  the  Inserts  are  shown  separately. 

In  Pig.  7  is  Illustrated  the  correct  method  of 
Insertion  of  an  ear  defender.  The  user 
reaches  over  his  head  with  the  hand  opposite 
to  the  ear  Involved  (in  the  photograph,  right 
hand  to  left  ear) ,  takes  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pinna  in  his  fingers  and  pulls  it  upward  and 
backward  so  as  to  straighten  out  the  ear 
canal,  then  Inserts  the  ear  defender  with  the 
other  hand  (left  hand  in  the  picture)  with 
the  flap  of  the  ear  defender  in  the  floor  of 
the  concha,  pointing  backw.ard.  In  Pig.  8. 
the  ear  defender  is  shown  correctly  inserted. 

For  those  who  find  difliculty  In"  removing 
the  ear  defenders,  a  modified  design  has  been 
developed  which  is  the  same  as  the  models 
described  except  that  the  flap  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  ear  defender  Is  longer.  (It  may  be 
applied  to  all  three  types.)  A  small 
"handle."  attached  to  the  flap  and  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  ear  defender,  has  also  been 
suggested. 

A  comparison  of  the  Insulations  provided 
by  the  ear  defenders  developed  In  this  In- 
vestigation Is  given  in  Pig.  9.  The  V29  type 
has  a  fairly  flat  Insulation  curve,  lying  be- 
tween 30  and  40  db.  The  V31  model  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  curve  but  is  slightly  less 
effective  at  the  low  frequencies  and  has 
slightly  greater  Insulations  at  the  high  fre- 
quencies. The  V30.  with  its  automatic  pres- 
sure equalization,  has  somewhat  less  Insula- 
tion, but  still  25-35  db  over  the  range  shown. 
Above  these  are  shown  the  Insulations  of  the 
commonly  used  cotton  wad.  They  are  negli- 
gible except  at  frequencies  above  1000  cycles 
and  are  only  15-20  db  in  the  4000-8000  cycles 
region.  Dry  cotton  plugs  are,  therefore,  in- 
adequate. 

SUUMABY 

A  material  for  ear  defenders  has  been  de- 
veloped which  Is  superior  to  rubber  and 
which  the  authors  believe  is  entirely  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose.  Ear  defenders  have 
been  developed  which  provide,  for  most  ears, 
the  greatest  insulation  consistent  with  easy 
Insertion,  positive  retention,  comfort,  and 
conditions  of  use. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness and  to  express  their  thanks  to 
Dr.  L.  P.  Delsasso  for  his  de.sign  and  super- 
vision of  construction  of  the  double-shell 
test-room,  to  Mr  R.S,  Gales.  Mr.  P.  S.  Venek- 
lasen,  and  Dr,  R.  W,  Leonard  for  their  able 
assistance  throughout  this  research,  and  to 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Watson  for  her  assistance  In 
preparation  of  the  report;  also  to  those  other 
members  of  the  UCLA-NDRC  group  who  as- 
sisted as  listeners. 


'  In  the  published  abstract  of  this  paper. 
J,  Acous,  Soc  Am.  14.  126A  (1942),  the  In- 
sulation of  the  V30  model  was  erroneously 
printed  as  30-40  db.  a  repetition  of  the  cor- 
rect value  for  the  V29  model. 
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Ths  COKSnVATIOW  FotmOATIOM. 

New  York.  NY,  AtigiL3t  5,  1966 
Haa.  TiiEODORX  R   KtTprxxMAN. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washfigtijn.  DC. 

Dear  M>  KvrrKHUAM :  I  have  b««n  much 
Interested  In  readUig  of  your  attempts  to 
cxanbat  "ear  pollution"  ana  should  very 
much  appreciate  being  put  on  any  nialllng 
lUt  you  may  have  for  InfomiaUon  about 
your  etforta  In  thla  connection.  The  Con- 
servation Foundation  Is  planning  a  sym- 
posium ou  what  might  be  called  the  psycbo- 
s<->matlc3  of  crowding,  about  the  middle  of 
npxt  ypsr  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  Induce 
Dr  Hamuel  Roeen  of  Mount  Slnal  Hoepttal  to 
participate  In  dlsc<.isslona  of  the  effect  of 
noise  levels  on  general  health.  Certainty 
sijtnetriing  needs  to  be  done  and  done  aa  soon 
aa  p«^^ible,  because  notae  leyela  ar«  rtalng  so 
r-apldly  In  our  cities 

I  wish  you  could  get  through  Congreas  m 
bill  fi'rblddlng  importation  of  motorcyclea 
withou;  effective  mufflers.  They  are  begin- 
ning In  be  as  much  of  a  nuisance  In  New 
York  -Ls  they  used  to  be.  and  perhap«  sUll 
are.  In  Rome. 

Very  truly  yours. 

William  Voot.  Secretary. 

DaiNKsa.  BiDDLC  &  Reatm. 
Philadelphia,  September  7.  1966. 
Hon.  Theooobe  R.  Kt-prERM/o*, 
nth.  Dutrict.  UanKattan.  NY., 
V  .S'.  Cfigress, 
WiMftington.  D.C. 

Dear  Reprbseiytative  Kupteeman  :  I  have 
read  with  Interest  your  letter  to  Time  maga- 
zine concerning  noise  control. 

I  won.der  If  you  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
tain ar.d  could  provide  me  with  any  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  following: 

How  to  obtain  an  tnexpenslv*  derlce  to 
measurp  the  volume  of  sound. 

Whe'.h.er  some  ro«ul  surface«.  and  If  iiO 
what  are  they,  minimize  or  reduce  noLi« 
from  trafflc. 

Special  types  of  fencing  or  the  like  to  ellnr. 
tnate  objectionable  noise. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  assistance 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me. 

Incidentally.  I  have  a  general  feeling  that 
there  already  exists  legtslatlon  whlcli 
could  b«  enforced  so  as  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  U  not  enforced,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. 

Very  truly  youia, 

Harolo  W.  McCrone.  Jr. 

Lakeside  Commttnttt  CotTKcn., 
Milwaukee.  WU..  August  14.  1968. 
Hon    Theodore  R  KtrpmucAN, 
Houne  Oflce  Building, 
Wa.i/iington.  D  C. 

Dear  Concrkssma!*  KrrprEmMAi*:  You  are 
to  DC  commended  for  your  Interest  in  and 
promoting  le^Iatlon  for  "Noise  Abatement 
»nd  Control  "  This  Is  one  of  the  project* 
that  we  are  working  on  In  this  community 
and  would  therefore  appreciate  having  more 
Information  Your  Item  in  the  Au^ist  4 
CoHCHJSsioNAL  Record  page  18233-18257  Is 
Tery  timely  The  Item  makes  reference  to  the 
following  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
April  21  pages  8745-8768;  May  2,  page  9470; 
May  3.  page  9679;  May  18.  dally  Record,  page 
A2629;    August   1.  dally  Rbcoro.  page  A4048. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sending  copies  of 
these  pages  as  well  as  several  copies  of  the 
bin  H  R    14602. 

Presently  a  great  number  of  complaints  are 
comlni?  In  about  noisy  motorcycles;  (1)  the 
exhaust  pipe  which  has  a  portion  of  the 
mechanism  inside  removed  to  give  more 
power  and  hence  more  noise  and  f2)  "gun- 
ning" the  motorcycle  which  creates  a  great 
deal  of  noise  even  though  the  exhaust  plp« 
does  have  a  silencer. 


If  ther*  U  anywRy  our  organization  can 
be  of  help  to  you  on  this  subject,  please  feel 
free  to  correspond. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  Oiesc. 
Chairman.  Parking  and  Traffic  Committee. 

CocoiAOo  State  CifiYxaarrT. 
Fort  ColUm,  Colo.,  October  6,  1966. 
Representative  T  R  KcrprERMAM. 
HouM  Office  Buildinf^, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Kvfterman:  I  would  appreclat« 
receiving  more  Information  on  the  bill,  now 
pending  m  Congress,  to  set  up  an  office  of 
noLse  control  to  eliminate  the  roar  and  clat- 
ter caused  by  Jet  airliners,  motorcycles.  Jack- 
hammers,  air  conditioners,  etc. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  W  Marschner. 
Professor   and    Head,    Mechanical   En{fi' 
neering  Department. 

[From  Boilermakers- Blackamlths  Record.  Tol. 

6.  No    8,  August  1960) 
Tkb  Brotherhood's  lifDvtmiAi.  Notsx  Cojc- 

TROl,    AND    HrARINO    CONaKRTATION    PROORAK 

The  human  ear  Is  a  complex  device  quite 
similar  to  a  microphone  It  consists  of  three 
main  sections;  the  outer  ear,  the  middle  ear, 
and  the  Inner  ear.  Sound  wares  can  cause 
deafness  In  either  of  two  ways.  Hearing  loss 
can  result  when  violent  sounds,  such  as  ex- 
plosloos,  rupture  the  eardrum  which  lies  be- 
tween the  outer  and  middle  ear;  prompt 
medical  treatment  can  sometimes  correct 
•hU  damage.  The  damaging  effect  of  noise 
UfKin  the  Inner  ear,  however.  Is  much  more 
Insidious  and  far  more  prevalent.  The  proc- 
ess of  hearing  Is  a  chain  of  vlbraUonal  trans- 
formations which  Involves  the  changing  of 
sound  waves  to  mechanical  vibration  to 
Liquid  vibration  to  nerve  Impulses  set  up  In 
receptors. 

rax  PRocxas  of  RKARmo 

(1)  Air  vibrations  enter  the  outer  ear  and 
are  transformed  to  mechanical  vibrations  by 
means  of  the  ear  drum  and  the  three  ossicles, 
or  bones,  of  the  middle  ear.  These  bones  are 
called  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  and  the  stirrup. 
(2)  The  stirrup,  connected  to  the  Inner  ear 
at  the  oval  window,  transforms  the  mechani- 
cal vlbrauon  to  liquid  vibration  of  the  llulds 
of  the  Inner  ear.  (3)  In  the  cochlea,  in  the 
Inner  ear.  the  liquid  vlbratlona  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  nerve  receptors  and  then  to  the 
brain  The  cochlea  is  a  complex  mechanism 
consisting  of  fluid  and  some  30.000  nerve 
endings  In  a  small  membrane.  All  the  nerve 
endings  connect  to  one  nerve  carrier,  which 
acts  as  a  transmission  Une  carrying  the 
Impulses  to  the  brain  for  Interpretation. 
When  these  nerve  endings,  or  pick-up  fibers, 
are  damaged  by  high  Intensity  sounds,  hear- 
ing loss  occurs  at  corresponding  frequencies. 
This  permanent  failure  of  the  nerve  mech- 
anism to  register  and  transmit  sounds  of  cer- 
tain frequencies  to  the  brain  la  called  per- 
ceptive deafness  and  cannot  be  corrected. 

Perceptive  deafness  Is  a  slowly  developing 
effect,  so  gradual,  in  fact,  that  the  person  In- 
volved may  not  recognize  that  a  change  Is 
occurring.  Unless  tests  are  made,  he  may 
only  become  aware  of  a  hearing  deficiency 
after  years  of  exposure  Usually  the  ability 
to  hear  faint  sounds  Is  first  lost,  and  ordi- 
nary sounds  will  seem  Just  as  loud  as  before, 
although  distorted.  At  this  stage  of  deaf- 
ness, the  victim  Is  apt  to  attribute  his  hear- 
ing difficulty  to  an  assumption  that  other 
people  do  not  speak  clearly. 

The  effects  of  sound  upon  hearing  differ 
with  frequency  If  the  sound  to  which  one 
Is  exposed  Is  concentrated  In  one  frequency, 
the  hearing  loss  would  also  be  concentrated 
In  this  frequency.  If  noise  Is  in  a  broid 
range  of  frequencies,  hearing  loss  occurs  first 
In  the  higher  frequencies.  I.e..  those  above 
4000  c/s.  Special  care  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  Intense  noise  In  frequencies  below  this. 


because  voice  communication  Is  most  im- 
portant  from  1500  c's  to  3000  c/s.  Each 
active  band  of  frequencies  (a  range  whose 
upper  limit  is  double  the  lower)  can  be  as- 
signed a  rough  level  of  sound  Intensity  above 
which  the  probability  of  producing  deafness 
win  be  greatly  increased.  (See  table  of  per- 
missible levels  appearing  in  a  later  Issue,  i 

The  medical  aspects  of  hearing  loss  due  to 
noise  exposure  are  fairly  evident,  and  no  one 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  perceptive  deafness 
may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  noise.  The 
legal  aspects,  however,  are  much  more  com- 
plex, particularly  when  related  to  workmen's 
compensation.  It  Is  generally  accepted,  al- 
though not  written,  that  workmen's  coin- 
peosatlon  is  Intended  to  recompense  a  worker 
for  loss  of  wages  Compensation  Is  made  to 
supplement  the  worker's  reduced  earnings 
and  generally  Is  applied  to  work-related  in- 
juries as  distinguished  from  disease. 

Industrial  experience  has  Indicated,  how- 
ever, that  many  Industries  and  processes 
produce  diseases  which  are  directly  relatctl 
to  the  employment  in  these  Industries. 
Much  of  the  recent  legal  history  of  work- 
men's  compensation  deals  with  the  problem 
of  obtaining  equitable  compensation  laws 
governing  occupational  disease.  Notse-ln- 
duced  hearing  loss  Is  an  occupational 
disease  which  has  yet  to  be  equitably  Btted 
Into  the  scheme  of  workmen's  compensatloQ 
In  most  states.  The  difficulties  arise  be- 
cause this  particular  disease  Is  not  disabling 
In  the  usual  sense,  does  not  generally  de- 
crease eamlng  power,  and  Is  not  of  specific 
origin. 

PROTECTION      AND     COMPENSATION WHAT     HAS 

LABOR  DONE? 

Most  of  organized  labor's  efforts  to  protect 
the  worker  from  the  unacceptable  conse- 
quences of  his  employment,  as  It  relates  to 
noise,  have  been  directed  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  equitable  compensation  laws 
which  win  recognize  Industrial  deafness  at 
compensable.  The  fact  that  the  best  cure 
for  occupational  disease  Is  Its  prevention 
has  not  been  overlooked.  Much  time  and 
effort  by  many  organizations  have  been 
applied  to  research  Into  the  effects  of  noise 
upon  people.  Much  has  been  published  con- 
cerning the  adverse  effects  of  Intense  nols« 
exposure,  methods  of  determining  hearing 
loss,  and  meth'Xls  of  controlling  noise.  The 
practical  application  of  this  Information  to 
a  noise  control  program,  however,  has  lagged 
far  behind  Although  some  Industries  have 
applied  noise  control  programs  of  varying 
degrees,  and  two  states  have  adopted  rather 
weak  noise  control  regulations,  concerted 
efforts  to  reduce  hearing  loss  by  the  applica- 
tion of  comprehensive  control  programs  have 
been  lacking.  This  lack  Is  attributable.  In 
part,  to  the  lethargy  exhibited  by  the  or- 
ganizations most  knowledgeable  and,  in 
part,  to  the  failure  of  regulating  agencies 
to  provide  giildance  for  effective  action. 

Organized  labor  early  recognized  that  s 
hearing  conservation  program  In  Industry  to 
prevent  hearing  loss  was  necessary.  The  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and 
Helpers  very  effectively  voiced  their  concern 
In  a  resolution  presented  to  their  Inter- 
national Executive  Council  In  1953.  This 
resolution  was  based  up>on  an  extensive  study. 
and  stated  in  part; 

"That  the  International  President  appoint 
a  Committee  to  study  the  problem  of  occu- 
pational deafness  as  It  affects  our  member- 
ship ,  .  .  that  the  Convention  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  enactment  of  compensation 
laws  In  all  states  for  total  and  partial  loss 
of  hearing  due  to  Industrial  noise.  The  re- 
port of  the  Resolution  Committee  to  the  Con- 
vention and  as  adopted  by  the  Convention  Is 
aa  folloiwe;  It  Is  your  Committee's  further 
recommendation  that  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  comfjensatlon  laws  be  vigor- 
ously sponsored  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of 
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p;irtlal  or  total  loss  of  hearing  due  to  Indus- 
trial noise  hazards  as  compensable  occupa- 
tional disease." 


Thank   you   so    much    for    your    words    In 
Time. 


Respectfully, 


The  Lad  Blower  Co  , 
Dayton.  Ohio,  September  Zl,  1966, 
Representative  T.  R    KtJprERMAN, 
Halite  Office  Building, 
Wdshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  I  would  appreciate,  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  any  Information  you  can 
supply  on  the  activities  of  the  "offlce  of  no:se 
control"  mentioned  In  the  attached  article. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  R.  Ranz, 
Project  Engineer. 
Attachment. 

(From  B  &  K  Random  Noise,  September  1966] 
Noise  Abatement  Coming  it  Concrf..-;s 

Approves 
A  bill  to  set  up  an  offlce  of  noise  control 
to  eliminate  the  roar  and  clatter  caused  by 
Jet  airliners,  motorcycles,  Jackhammers.  air 
conditioners,  etc..  Is  pending  in  Congress. 
Sponsors  of  the  bill  contend  that  noise  pci- 
lutlon  can  damage  the  health  of  urban  resi- 
dents. This  theory  has  been  borne  out  by 
several  studies  which  Indicate  that  excessive 
noise  can  contribute  to  heart  trouble,  mental 
Illness  and  the  loss  or  Impairment  of  hear- 
ing. Researchers  have  found  a  noise  level  of 
90  decibels  In  the  critical  hearing  zone  causes 
definite  physical  and  psychological  reaction.^ 
Traffic  noises  alone  often  reach  105  decibels 
on  major  highways  or  busy  city  streets. 

Grants  In  aid  to  universities  for  research 
and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  noise 
measurement  and  analysis  would  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  bill.  Areiis  where  you  can 
expect  enforcement  Include; 

Buildings;  Codes  would  require  greater 
sound  Insulation  In  Interior  and  exterior 
walls.  Heating  and  cooling  machinery  and 
ducts  would  have  to  be  designed  to  create 
and  transmit  a  minimum  of  noise.  Cooling 
equipment  would  no  longer  be  located  on 
building  roofs,  where  It  transmits  noise  Xa) 
surrounding  buildings. 

Construction  and  repair:  Equipment  would 
have  to  operate  below  approved  noise  limits. 
This  would  Include  air  hammers,  compres- 
sors, pumps,  cranes  and  pile  drivers. 

Factories:  Employers  will  be  required  to 
reduce  noise  levels  In  their  shops.  They  may 
also  have  to  give  free  ear  examinations  and 
medical  treatment  for  employees. 

For  more  Information  on  the  bill  write  to: 
Representative  T.  R.  Kuptbrman.  House  Offlce 
Building  1709  Longworth,  Washington,  D  C. 
30515. 

Bklo  Horizontt,  Brazil. 

September  11   1966. 
Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupfehman. 
17th   District  Manhattan. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  If  by  some  chance  th!.'=  letter 
reaches  you.  I  should  Just  like  to  add  to  the 
response  you  must  have  felt  from  your  letter 
printed  In  Time  for  2  September  1966. 

It  struck  me  as  significant  that  Time. 
which  generally  runs  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, was  apparently  unable  to  run  a  coun- 
ter letter  re  noise.  Everyone  seems  to  aeree 
that  It  Is  the  modern  curse  indeed.  Cer- 
tainly I  wish  you  all  the  good  luck  on  earth 
In  your  efforts,  and  this  letter  is  merely  to 
make  you  chuckle:  Rio  has  been  called,  by 
Its  newspapers,  the  world's  noisiest  city.  We 
who  endure  existence  in  Brazil  wear  ear- 
plugs—which  of  course  we  import  from  the 
DSA.  The  whole  status  structure  is  involved 
In  noise  here,  and  he  whose  scooter  blares 
Intolerably  Is  king.  We  have  a  million 
would-be  kings.  The  human  nervous  !;yEtem 
Is  about  to  falter,  and  those  of  us  who  still 
retain  a  speck  of  sanity  truly  pray  for  the 
continuance  of  men  like  yourself.  Without 
you,  we're  sunk. 


Chet  S  Dawson. 


Columbia,  Mo.,  September  5,  2965. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
Congressman,  17th  District,  Manhattan. 
Washington.  D.C, 

Dear  Mb.  KuprERMAN;  I  Just  read  your  let- 
ter in  Time  magazine  and  am  heartened  to 
know  that  someone  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing, Is  doing  something  about  noise.  I  was 
beginning  to  have  the  panicky  feeling  that 
I  was  one  of  a  minority  of  about  ten  in  the 
entire  U.S.  who  was  bothered  by  imnecessary 
noise. 

I  would  hope  that  an  Offlce  of  Noise  Con- 
trol could  do  something  about  the  incre;te- 
Ing  number  of  noisy  mufflers  on  cars  that 
are  originally  equipped  with  very  quiet 
mufflers.  Are  there  not  laws  against  this  al- 
ready? If  so,  they  are  cert.ainly  not  en- 
forced. 

A  car  with  one  of  these  nimbly  "motor- 
boat"  mufflers  can  be  heivrd  for  several  city 
blocks  on  an  otherwise  quiet  night,  even 
when  driving  at  a  very  moderate  spe<  d.  And 
In  heavy  traffic,  even  if  only  5'^  of  the  cars 
have  such  mufflers  the  din  created  Is  such 
that  one  has  to  shout  to  carry  on  a  sidewalk 
conversation.  (This  is  true  even  If  there  are 
no  sportscars,  notorcycles,  scooters,  or  large 
unmuffled  dlesel  trucks.) 

I   fervently   hope   that   an   Offlce   of   Noise 
Control  becomes  a  reality,  and  that  It  will 
be  effective  In  reducing  the  crescendo  of  un- 
necessary noise  we  hear  about  us  today. 
Most  sincerely, 

ROLV   YlTREHUS. 

Technical  iNSTirtiTE, 
Old  Dominion  College, 
Norfolk.  Va.,  September  20,  1966. 
Representative  T.  R.  Kupftrman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  understand  that  you  are  familiar  with  a 
bill  that  is  concerned  with  Noise  Abatement 
I  would  be  very  grateful  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  scope  and  nature  of  this 
bill. 

In  a  number  of  my  lectures,  I  stress  that 
more  Individuals  are  becoming  cognizant  of 
noise  and  its  physical  and  psychological 
effects. 

I  have  anticipated  local  municipalities  tak- 
ing some  action;  however,  I  believe  that  in- 
dividual gulde-Unee  would  be  quite  varied. 
Thus  I  believe  that  If  federal  action  Is  taken, 
it  would  give  local  agencies  a  more  realistic 
Idea  of  how  to  establish  basic  standards. 

In  all  fairness,  I  might  also  suggest  that 
care  be  undertaken  In  establishing  ruie^  that 
be  applicable  to  both  subjective  and  objec- 
tive reactions  to  noise.  This  of  course  can 
only  be  accomplished  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  collection  from  all  parts  of 
our  country.  The  final  analysis  of  course 
will  Integrate  all  reactions  Into  a  scientific 
measurement  that  will  be  legally  blndine 
The  scientific  Jargon  must  also  be  condensed 
Into  a  more  palatable  form. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  a  Judge 
made  in  a  recent  court  action, — The  Jiidge 
stated  that  he  was  more  familiar  with  "Jeze- 
bels" than  "decibels";  however  both  of  them 
sounded  Intriguing. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  In  advance  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  Ttsinski. 


Ject  should  Intereet  the  readers  of  Engineer, 
who  number  over  450,000  and  they  are  vir- 
tually all  engineers. 

May  we  please  receive  background  Informa- 
tion ou  your  efforts  In  noise  abatement  which 
win  help  us  to  evaluate  the  possibilities  of 
running  a  story  on  the  subject  In  Engineer. 

Would  you  be  interested  In  preparing  a  by- 
line article  on  this  Issue? 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  back  Issues  of  our 
publication  so  that  you  will  readily  see  the 
concern  that  we  have  for  national  issues  In- 
volving technology  and  our  Intention  to  pro- 
voke discussion  and  concern  within  the  engi- 
neering community. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  Klein.  JEditor. 


ENGtNEKRS  Joint  Council, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  15.  1966. 
Hon.  T.  KirprERMAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  Congressman  Kupferman  ;  We  have 
recently  read  of  your  Interest  In  abating  loud 
Industrial   and  business  noises.     This   sub- 


SiDEB  ah/Chicago, 
Chicago,  III..  September  13, 1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Kupferman:  Side- 
bar/Chicago, a  midwest  freelance  writing 
service,  Is  preparing  an  article  on  the  general 
subject  of  noise  and  Its  psychological  effects. 

We  have  read  with  Interest  your  remarks 
In  the  CoNGREs.sioNAL  Record  on  behalf  of 
your  bill,  H.R.  14602. 

However,  our  first  notice  was  In  the  Record 
of  August  4,  1966.  This  refers  to  your  pre- 
vious remarks  in  the  Record  of  June  2,  April 
21.  May  2,  May  .3,  May  16  and  August  1. 

If  your  office  has  tearsheets  for  thoee  dates, 
we  would  appreciate  receiving  them,  along 
with  any  other  pertinent  material  you  might 
wish  to  send.  A  copy  of  your  bill  would  also 
be  appreciated. 

We  are  Just  now  querying  editors  for  a 
market  for  this  article,  but  we  are  optimistic 
about  finding  a  public  forum  for  It.  A  series 
of  articles  Is  planned. 

Meanwhile,  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  bill. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  V.  Radcliftb,  Manager. 

The  Hartford  Times, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  19,  1966. 
Representative  Theodore  Kupferman, 
1709  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman,  As  science  writer  for 
the  Hartford  "nmes,  I  am  currently  doing 
research  for  a  proposed  series  of  articles 
about  noise  In  Its  varied  forms  In  our  society 
and  its  physiological  and  psychological  ef- 
fects on  man. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  deeply  appre- 
elate  a  copy  of  the  bill  you  introduced  earlier 
this  year  In  the  House,  asking  for  a  study  of 
the  noise  situation  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  be  grateful  for  copies  of  any 
talks  you  have  made  on  the  subject  on  the 
House  floor  or  elsewhere  and  for  any  addi- 
tional comments  you  might  wish  to  make 
on  the  problem  as  you  see  It.  Specifically,  I 
have  these  questions: 

1.  Is  your  bill  the  first  of  Its  kind  to  be 
Introduced  In  the  Congress? 

2.  Do  you  see  It  as  part  of  the  national 
awakening  to  the  need  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment? 

3.  What  prompted  you  to  Introduce  It? 
A  group  of  constituents?  A  particular  noise 
situation?  A  personal  awareness  of  noise? 
Complaints  in  your  I7th  District? 

4.  Are  you  concerned  chiefly  with  city — 
that  is.  street — noises? 

5.  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  for 
passage  of  your  bill?     Why? 

6.  And  lastly.  If  I  may  be  personal  (Tm 
asking  this  of  everyone  I  talk  with  these 
days),  which  noise  do  you  find  most  dis- 
pleasing? Which  noise  (If  defined  as  an  un- 
wanted or  nonfunctional  sotind)  do  you 
find  most  pleasing? 

Sincerely, 

Ivan  Robinson. 
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jvu,  we  re  buiik. 


Industrial   and  business  noises.    This   sub- 


IvAN  Robinson. 
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OcToa*»  11.  196a. 
HepreseiitaUve  Thcodob«  Kvptskman. 
Hcnue  of  Rei)resentatives  Office  Building, 
W»»hing:.yn.  D  C. 

DzAB  StR  I  saw  your  letter  In  the  Cnr<j!(ta7j 
Science  Monitor  concerning  your  noise  pol- 
lution bill  Certainly  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  cut  down  on  unnecessary  sound  In 
public  places  and  crowded  cities,  and  I  wish 
you  all  success  with   the  plan 

One  ctltBculty  Is  that  different  kinds  of 
noise  or  sound  bother  different  people,  and 
everyone  has  a  peculiar  beef  about  the  prob- 
lem— or  else  Ls  Indifferent  to  it. 

I  note  that  you  mention  transistor  radios 
as  a  public  nuisance  Perhaps  you  are  alsi> 
aware  that  many  people  are  annoyed  by  be- 
ing forced  to  listen  to  background  music. 
Motivational  or  background  music  can  be  <it 
much  an  invasion  of  privacy  as  loud  Induii- 
trlal  noise  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  per- 
son to  shut  out  sound 

I    have    collected    a    number   of    opinion.! 
from  people  In  the  world  of  music  and  let  ■ 
ters,  and  I  enclose  a  tear-sheet  from  an  arti 
cle  of  mine  which  appeared  In  Fact 

I  would  l;ke  to  Join  a  group  of  citizens  In 
the  New  York  area  working  to  do  somethlnfr 
about  the  noise  pollution  problem,  but  SC' 
far  have  been  unable  to  and  any  such  group 
If  you  could  let  me  know  of  any.  I  would  bi< 
moat  grateful. 

Cordially. 

Raymond  Mount,  Jr 

(Prom  Pact.  November  1966) 
Mttzak      Chbwtno  Qxjm  TOSi  TBx  Man 

(By   Raymond   Mount,  Jr.) 

Vladimir  Nabokov.  Lewis  Momford.  Harold 
C  Schonberg.  Pete  Seeger.  Ben  Shahn.  Theo- 
dore Blkel.  Dlzzle  Gillespie,  and  others  agree: 
■Plped-ln  music"  Is  the  greatest  disaster  tc 
hit  the  music  world  since  the  first  slnglnt 
commercial 

■'Revul:;:i,{,'  says  New  York  Times  musl; 
critic  Har  I'i  ^.  h  .r.-.-r.;  ■It  gives  me  Indi- 
gestion." c  •mp;.»lr:s  Jazz  musician  Dlzzle 
Olllesple  Horrible  stuff."  artist  Ben  Shahn 
calls  It.  ■pallid  pap  '  is  the  way  musicologist 
Helmut  Blume  characterizes  It.  ■Hostile  to 
human  values,'  grumbles  social  philosopher 
Lewis  Muraford. 

They're  all  talking  about  that  Infernally 
Incessant  mu:?lc  you  hear  nowadays  in  res- 
taurants, elevators,  bus  terminals,  factories. 
funeral  parlors,  hospitals,  libraries,  dentists' 
oiBces.  Turkish  baths,  beauty  parlors,  gas 
stations,  zoos.  Jails,  banks,  and  In  at  least 
one  brothel  (In  Stuttgart.  Germany i  It 
really  can't  be  called  music,  yet  It  isn  t  quite 
bad  enough  to  be  cr.lled  noise,  but  so  far  no 
one  has  cimie  up  with  the  perfect  compro- 
mise name  (Leading  contenders  are  'back- 
ground music."  piped- m  music."  and  "po- 
lice-state music."  followed  by  such  neolo- 
gisms as  Pavlovlan  music  "  'moronmuslc." 
and — my  own  personal  favorite — '  pablumu- 
•Ic"!  Whatever  It  s  called.  Just  about  any- 
one who  hAS  any  vestige  of  taste  left  agrees 
that  nothm,?  so  disastrous  has  hit  the  music 
world  since  the  first  singing  commercial,  for 
something  called     Tasty  Yeast  '    In   1W4. 

What's  wrong  with  pablumusic — to  settle 
on  a  name  for  It— is  twofold 

First  of  all  Its  Impossible  to  turn  It  off 
Tou*re  a  captive  audience.  Just  like  that  ac- 
cused little  Bilr!  who  had  rings  on  her  nngers 
and  bells  on  her  toes  and  had  music  where- 
«ver  she  went.  Russell  Baker  the  Times 
columnist,  even  thinks  that  ■The  chief  ob- 
jection to  such  music  la  that,  good  or  bad.  It 
abridges  the  priceless  human  right  not  to  be 
eotM^alned  ' 

Actually  the  chief  objection  to  pablvmi- 
•uslc  would  appear  to  be  something  else — 
namely,  that  It's  awful.  You  never  hear 
Bach  or  Baste  only  the  HufBest  popular 
tunes,  abridged  never  to  exceed  3  minutes 
and  rearranged  never  to  lapse  Into  a  minor 
key   or   get    rouslngly   loud   or   romantically 


soft.  You're  left  with  soggy  rhythms,  an 
absence  of  soloists,  and  a  flood  of  fudgy 
violins.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  Star- 
dual,  of  course,  but  what  the  pablumuslc- 
makers  do  is  take  a  lovely  song  like  "Star- 
dust, pummel  it,  chew  it,  mangle  It,  mash 
It,  whack  It.  stomp  on  It,  flail  it.  and  strain 
It — until  what  remains  is  as  insipid  as  warm 
beer,  as  flat  as  the  Texas  landscape,  and  as 
painfully  boring  as  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  " 
without  the  sexy  passages  It's  Walt  Disney 
music.  Reader's  Digest  music,  lowest-com- 
mon-denominator music,  chewing  gum  for 
the  mind,  music  without  soul  or  body  or 
flavor  or  teeth— In  short,  pablumusic.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  principal  peddler  of  pablum- 
usic, the  Muzak  Corporation.  Is  run  by  the 
Wrather  Corporation,  which  also  owns  the 
"Lassie"  TV  show  and  a  slice  of  Disneyland. 

CrtT  H06PITAL.  Nrw  York, 
New  York,  NY..  August  3.  1966. 

THSODOSX  R     KUPFZaMAN. 

Congreis  of  the  United  State», 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNcacssMAM  KwrmtLMKM .  I  am  en- 
closing herewith  "Information  concerning 
the  use  of  noise  as  a  torture  "  Octave  Mir- 
beau—  Torture  Garden'  (pp.  161-70). 
Secondly  enclosed  you'll  And  an  expose  of 
data  and  observaUons:  "On  the  track  of  the 
Evil"— the  Golgotha  which  the  mayor  of 
Frankfurt  a/M  Offenbach — went  In  19«3 
going  Into  the  battle  against  the  noise. 

1  hope  to  have  soon  more  material  (French, 
German,    Russian,    etc.)    dealing    with    this 
Crucial  Problem  of  Our  Time. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Zhivk  D.  Ancklcscrxtf. 

UwrrkD  AnotArr, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  14,  1966 

Hon.  THKOOOai  R.  KUPTOIMAN, 

U.S  House  of  Representativei, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  KtrpyxRMAN;  In  re- 
sponse to  your  query  on  the  sound  charac- 
teristics of  our  JT8D  tiubofan  engine  for 
the  Boeing  747  transp>ort,  we  can  report  that 
significant  noise  reduction  both  In  take-off 
and  approach  will  be  achievable  In  this  de- 
sign. Our  studies  show  that  at  comparable 
take-off  and  approach  power  levels,  the 
JT9D  will  produce  less  noise  than  the  JT3D 
engines  that  power  most  of  today's  Boeing 
707s  and  Douglas  DC8s. 

The  JT8D  engine  has  been  laid  out  from 
the  outset  to  employ  within  Its  basic  design 
those  noise  reduction  features  which  have 
resulted  from  many  years  of  research  In 
noise  reduction  techniques  at  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Aircraft.  It  Is  the  first  engine  to  Incor- 
porate modern  noise  technology  in  its  origi- 
nal design. 

The  collective  effects  on  noise  reduction 
of  low  fan  tip  speed,  no  inlet  guide  vanes, 
proper  spacing  and  number  of  exit  guide 
vanes  have  been  indicated  In  extensive  test 
runs  on  development  engines  both  In  the 
test  chamber  and  outdoors.  A  full  program 
on  noise  reduction  on  the  prototype  JI'OD 
engines  has  been  underway  since  September 
1965  and  this  program  Is  to  continue 
throughout  the  engine  development.  Pratt 
It  Whitney  Aircraft  will  also  conUnue  Joint 
noise  programs  with  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turer. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  answers  your  ques- 
tions and  we  are  happy  to  be  of  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  U.  BasB. 

Cascnmo*,  M.\ss.. 

August  26,  1966. 
Hon.  "Tmxooor*  KuprzxMAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

DiAR  Sm:  Thank  you  so  much  for  sending 
me  the  H  R  Bill  14003  and  your  well  pre- 
pared remarks  to  the  Hotiss  upon  Its  pres- 


entation. I  have  read  both  with  great  Inte.'- 
est  and  I  am  writing  to  my  Congressm.in 
from  Massachusetts  as  well  as  to  our  Senn- 
tors  Saltonstall  and  Kbnnxdt  urging  their 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  also  urging 
my  friends  to  do  the  same. 

I  notice  on  my  calendar  for  August  a  quo- 
tation from  Saint  Clement  ""O  God.  make  us 
children  of  Quietness  and  heirs  of  Peace." 

Best  wishes  t3  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Abigao.  S.   Pxck. 

HxARiNO    Cars    a    Possiblx    Frinci    BsNErtT 
(By  Donald  Rubin) 

( NoTk.— Donald  Rubin  Is  the  Administrator 
of  the  Joint  Retirement  Fund  &  the  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  of  the  Pocketbook  &  Nov- 
elty Workers  Union.  Local  1,  New  York  City 
He  Is  also  program  director  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Health,  Welfare  and  Peixslon  Plan 
Administrators  and  a  member  of  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  Care  Committee.  New  Tork  City 
Central  Labor  Council  ) 

Hearing  loss  is  a  surprisingly  common  dis- 
ability In  our  country  today,  twice  as  preva- 
lent as  defective  vision.  Although  only  lO",, 
of  the  15-16  million  Americans  who  could 
benefit  from  hearing  aids  are  now  using 
them,  people  needing  hearing  aids  can  be 
found  In  every  Industry  and  labor  union  in 
the  country.  However,  few  Labor  Manage- 
ment Welfare  P\ind8  Include  benefits  lor 
hearing  1(38S  In  their  fringe  benefit  programs. 

We  are  living  In  a  noisy  era.  Cars.  Jet- 
planes,  machinery,  sirens  and  air-hammers 
produce  the  Incessant  and  insidious  noise 
we  have  to  live  with.  Excessive  Industrial 
noise  Is  responsible  for  thousands  of  Work- 
mens  Comp>en8atlon  claims  for  occupational 
hearing  lossi  probably  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  have  not  been  filed  by  potential  clalm- 
anu  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
Upon  retirement,  employees  suffering  from  a 
nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss  should  file  their 
claims  for  benefits  within  six  months  of  re- 
tirement. 

OCCtrPA"nONAI,    HKARJNC    LOSS 

Occupational  hearing  loss  claims  are  rising 
monthly.  In  New  Jersey  claims  have  In- 
creased 500 "i  within  the  last  year.  Indus- 
trial leaders  and  Insurance  carriers  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  by  the  increase  In 
claims.  They  are  afraid  that  when  workers 
begin  to  realize  they  can  collect  Workmens 
Compensation  for  thU  disability,  occupa- 
tional hearing  loss  may  become  one  of  the 
major  compensable  conditions. 

In  addition  to  prolonged  exposure  to  noise, 
congenital  detects,  communicable  disea.ses, 
tumors,  head  Injuries.  Rh  Incompatibility. 
hardened  ear  wax,  are  among  the  factors 
causing  loss  of  hearing  Many  employees 
with  hearing  Impairment  lack  knowledge  of 
their  physical  disability.  These  workers  at- 
tempt to  cover  up  their  hearing  loss  through 
an  unwarranted  feeling  of  shame  and  em- 
barrassment Hearing  loss  is  extremely  dis- 
abling to  wage  earners  because  we  live  in  a 
society  that  rewards  those  who  can  com- 
municate effectively.  Many  deaf  people 
manifest  symptoms  of  hosUllty.  withdrawal, 
resentment,  guilt  and  fear.  There  are  many 
medical  causes  for  hearing  loss,  and  there- 
fore hearing  complaints  should  be  diagnosed 
and  treated  by  a  physician,  and  a  hearing 
aid  should  be  purchased  only  on  his  advice. 

HIGH    COST    or    HEARING    AIDS 

Consumer  Reports  analj.xes  the  confusion 
the  unwary  purchaser  faces  when  he  seeks  to 
buy  a  hearing  aid.  "Even.""  It  said  in  a  recent 
article,  "if  someone  overcomes  his  shyness 
about  acknowledging  a  hearing  loss,  however, 
and  decided  to  spend  whatever  it  takes  to 
try  to  overcome  his  handicap,  he  still  may 
have  no  clear  Idea  how  to  proceed.  Some 
800  to  400  different  hearing  aids  are  pres- 
ently offered  for  sale,  and  all  sorts  of  pro- 
fessionals   and    quasl-professlonals,    ranging 


from  physicians  certified  as  ear  specialists 
to  high-pressure  salesmen,  are  ready  to  ad- 
vise the  hard-of-hearing  In  their  choice.  Nor 
IS  the  confusion  eased  by  accounts  of  new 
operations  that  cure  deafness  or  by  the 
mystique  of  fitting  procedures  perpetuated 
by  many  hearing  aid  dealers  "" 

One  of  the  major  reasons  that  labor  man- 
.igement  welfare  funds  have  tended  to  avoid 
providing  hearing  aids  to  their  members  Is 
the  hearing  aid  Industry  Itself.  He.^rlngs 
conducted  by  Senator  Estes  Kefauver"s  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee  In  1962  revealed 
that  hearing  aids  are  overpriced  and  that 
there  Is  a  '"dlsprojxjrtlonate  Incidence  of  com- 
plaints against  the  hearing  aid  m.inufac- 
turers  and  dealers  as  to  high  prices,  shoddy 
sales  practices,  and  improper  fitting.""  Ex- 
perts at  these  hearings  estimated  that  5 
million  Americans  either  cannot  afford  the 
price  of  a  hearing  aid  or  are  unaware  of  the 
potential  benefits  of  hearing  aid  use. 

"The  hearing  aid  Industry  disclosed  at  these 
hearings  that  It  seUs  between  350  and  400 
thousand  hearing  aids  each  year  but  that 
only  11.3%  of  these  purchases  were  recom- 
mended by  a  physician.  The  vast  majority 
of  consumers  went  to  dealers  whose  training 
and  academic  attainment  were  found  to  be 
below  that  required  for  such  specialized 
work. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  tiiat  of  the 
eleven  hearing  aid  companies  with  sales  In 
excess  of  one  million  dollars  in  1961,  the 
dealer's  maximum  markup  was  over  150'7, 
and  In  one  case  304%,  Tlie  minimum  mark- 
up of  only  two  companies  w.is  under  100 'T. 

Manufacturers  also  admitted  that  the 
average  hearing  aid  user  gets  only  2'^  years 
use  out  of  hla  hearing  aid,  which  means,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Kefauver,  th.tt  If  a  hear- 
ing aid  is  purchased  for  a  flve-yeajr  old  child, 
by  the  time  the  child  Is  65,  he  will  need  24 
hearings  aids  as  well  as  Innumerable  bat- 
teries, cords,  accessories  and  repairs.  Since 
the  Kefauver  hearings,  hearing  aid  manu- 
facturers have  done  little  to  correct  overpric- 
ing and  shoddy  sales  techniques. 

INDU3TKY     NOISE     LEVELS 

Engineers  measure  noise  In  units  called 
decibels.  Reproduced  below  Is  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  comparing 
noise  levels  from  different  sources. 

To  offset  rising  Insurance  costs,  caused  by 
Industrial  noise,  Industry  Is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  on  sound  reducing 
materials  for  commercial  and  Industrial 
buildings.  In  addition,  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  automotive  lndu.stry  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  antl-nolse  re- 
search. While  exposure  to  excess  noise  will 
not  affect  two  people  In  the  same  way,  work- 
ers In  certain  industries,  such  as  boiler- 
makers.  Iron  workers  and  printers,  have  a 
much  higher  rate  of  hearing  loss  than  the 
general  public.  Brief  exposure  to  130  140 
decibels  will  lead  to  permanent  hearing  loss. 
Excessive  exposure  to  95-100  decibels  is  dan- 
gerous and  can  le-id  to  hearing  damage,  and 
exposure  to  100-120  decibels  for  only  a  short 
period  will  lead  In  many  cases  to  temporary 
deafness. 

BOILERMAKERS'    STtTBY 

Michael  Wood,  President  of  Local  1247,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  F  >rgers  and 
Helpers,  AFL-CIO,  In  an  excellent  booklet, 
"Occupational  Deafness,  Real  or  IniRglnary?"' 
reports  on  a  study  of  occupational  hearing 
loss  among  members  of  his  Union.  This 
study  revealed  that  78%  of  his  members  suf- 
fered a  hearing  loss,  8%  of  whom  had  a  hear- 
ing loss  In  excess  of  50  ""c.  Workers  who 
work  within  10  feet  of  noisy  machinery  suf- 
fered a  hearing  loss  of  93":  .  whereas  only 
51%  of  workers  who  worked  more  than  10 
feet  from  noisy  machinery  suffered  a  hear- 
ing loss.  Among  these  workers  none  suffered 
a  hearing  loss  of  over  50%.  Loss  of  hearing 
was  directly  related  to  a  worker's   distance 


from  the  source  of  the  noise.  The  study 
revealed  little  correlation  between  a  work- 
er's age  and  hearing  loss,  but  rather  that 
nearness.  Intensity  and  duration  of  exposure 
to  noise  were  the  factors  directly  res{K>nslble 
for  his  disability. 

There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  ade- 
quate hearing  conservation  programs  In 
hlgh-nolse  producing  industries.  It  is  al- 
most Inevitable  that  the  trade  Union  move- 
ment In  hlgh-nolse  producing  industries  will 
demand  hearing  conservation  programs  at 
the  bargaining  table,  because  Workmens 
Comp>ensatlon  cannot  compensate  a  person 
for  hearing  loss.  The  physical  and  psycho- 
logical complications  resulting  from  loss  of 
hearing  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  an 
inadequate  allowance  from  an  insurance 
company.  The  National  Maritime  Union 
program  for  their  pensioners  is  one  of  the 
only  welfare  plans  providing  a  hearing  aid 
benefit.  For  this  reason,  their  experience 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  other  labor 
management  funds  which  wish  to  establish 
hearing  aid  benefits. 

NMU   HEARING  AID   PROGRAM 

The  Hearing  Aid  program  of  the  NTVIU  Pen- 
sion &  Welfare  Plan  went  into  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1962.  In  the  year  1962.  the  benefits 
paid  out  amounted  to  only  $220  00.  In  1963, 
823,000,  In  1964,  $10,500,  In  196,=i,  $11,500. 
The  amount  paid  out  In  1963  bespoke  an  ac- 
cumulated need  on  part  of  the  pensioners. 
The  benefit  paid  to  each  applicant  Is  $325  00. 
This  Is  the  maximum  benefit  for  each  pen- 
sioner, service  can  be  received  once  every  four 
years.  Any  pensioner  who  feels  he  has  trou- 
ble with  his  hearing,  can  get  in  touch  with 
the  Plan  and  they  advise  him  which  office  he 
should  report  to  for  examination  of  hearing. 
These  offices  exist  throughout  the  country. 
their  names  and  addresses  are  obtained  from 
the  American  Hearing  Society.  As  a  result 
of  this  arrangement,  beneficiaries  are  not  vic- 
timized by  hearing  aid  vendors  who  are  Just 
Interested  In  making  sales.  Under  this  pro- 
gr.am  pensioners  do  not  receive  hearing  ex- 
aminations from  a  company  which  also  sells 
hearing  aids.  Pensioners  are  referred  to  a 
reputable  audlologlcal  establishment  for 
hearing  tests,  some  of  which  are  connected 
■with  colleges,  tmlversltles  and  hospitals. 
Even  though  pensioners  are  examined  at  such 
reliable  offices,  the  Plan  nevertheless  arranges 
for  a  medical  examination  of  all  applicants 
to  make  certain  that  the  pensioners"  hearing 
problems  do  not  stem  from  a  physical  dis- 
ability. Medical  examination,  audlologlcal 
examination  and  the  hearing  aids  are  costly 
to  the  Plan.  However,  In  almost  every  case, 
$325.00  allowance  has  proven  to  be  adequate. 
Very  often,  people  who  get  a  hearing  aid. 
have  trouble  with  It  and  If  not  given  explicit 
instructions  as  to  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid, 
they  try  it,  have  trouble  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer  to  be  forgotten.  Part  of  the  purch.ase 
price  of  a  hearing  aid  Is  counseling  by  the 
audlologist.  The  NMU  Pension  and  Welfare 
Plan  limits  hearing  aid  benefits  to  5000  pen- 
sioners because  hearing  problems  most  often 
occur  among  the  elderly. 

HEARING  CONSERV.ATION  PROGRAM 

A  hearing  aid  program  Is  like  a  scholarship 
program  because  the  amounts  paid  out  on 
both  are  relatively  small  as  compared  to  a 
ho.^pltal  benefit,  life  Insurance  or  pension 
program.  It  must  be  realized  that  a  hearing 
aid  program  Is,  of  course,  aimed  only  at  a 
certain  segment  of  a  Un!on"s  membership. 
It  does  not,  like  a  dental  program,  have  uni- 
versal application  and  use. 

To  establish  an  effective  program,  a  health 
or  welfare  plan  should  consider  a  hearing 
conservation  program  for  all  member.'^,  as  well 
as  a  benefit  for  hearing  aids.  For  example: 
The  Plan  could  provide  a  hearing  examina- 
tion for  all  employees.  This  will  uncover 
hearing  losses  among  members  who  up  to 
that  point  have  not  even  been  aware  that 
they  are  having  a  hearing  problem.     These 


ex.'unlnatlons  could  be  arranged  through  a 
Uilon  Health  Center  or  under  present  medi- 
cal benefit  programs.  If  the  hearing  loss 
could  be  traced  to  an  occupational  hearing 
loss,  then  the  member  could  be  encouraged 
to  file  a  claim  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
benefits.  In  all  cases,  the  physician  should 
recommend  treatment  and  when  necessary, 
refer  the  patient  for  a  hearing  aid. 

The  need  Is  clear:  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  Society  can  only  benefit  from 
a  hearing  conservation  program  in  Industry. 

SOtTBCES    AND    NOISE    LEVELS 

Jet  engine  at  75  ft.,  hydraulic  press  at  3  ft., 
130  decibels  to  threshold  of  pain. 

Drop  hammers,  chipping  hammers,  110  to 
125  decibels. 

Planers,  routers,  circular  saws,  110  to  115 
decibels 

Screw  machines,  punch  presses,  air  drills, 
90  to  110  decibels. 

Spinners,  looms,  lathes,  automobiles,  80  to 
95  decibels. 

Noisy  office,  average  street  noise,  average 
radio,  60  to  80  decibels. 

Average  office,  noisy  home,  average  con- 
versation, 40  to  60  decibels. 

Very  quiet  home,  whisper  at  5  ft.,  20  to 
40  decibels. 

Rustle  of  leaves,  0  decibels  -to  threshold 
of  hearing. 

A    HEARING    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

(Note. — The  following  Outline  of  a  Hear- 
ing Conservation  Program  has  been  prepared 
by  George  E.  Prazler,  President  of  Prazler 
Prescription  Hearing  Instrument  Company, 
Inc.,  and  head  of  Save  Your  Hearing  Founda- 
tion.) 

A  hearing  conservation  program  consists 
of  these  three  parts : 

1.  Analysis  of  noise-exposure 
Noise-exposures  are  analyzed  in  terms  of: 

(A)  OveralUevel 

(B)  Composition  of  the  noise 

(C)  Duration  and  distribution  of  exposure 
during  a  tpylcal  work-day 

(D)  Total  exposure  time  during  a  work- 
life. 

Measurement  of  each  of  these  four  factors 
of  noise-exposure  Is  Important  for  hearing 
conservation.  E\'en  though  two  different 
noises  have  the  same  overall  level,  their  com- 
positions may  differ  considerably  (to  such  an 
extent,  In  fact,  that  one  may  produce  a 
permanent  hearing  loss  while  the  other  may 
not).  Alsa,  the  auditory  effects  of  continu- 
ous noise  exposure  are  different  from  the 
effects  of  intermittent  expostire  to  the  same 
noise 

2.  Control  of  noise-exposure 
Noise-exposure  may  be  reduced  by: 

(A)  Reducing  the  amount  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  source 

(B)  Reducing  the  amount  of  noise  trans- 
mitted through  air  or  building  structures 

iCi  Revising  operational  procedures 
The  most  satisfactory  method  of  environ- 
mental control  of  noise-exposure  Is  to  con- 
trol the  noise  at  the  source.  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  not  always  possible.  When  the 
amount  of  noise  produced  by  the  source 
cannot  be  sufficiently  reduced,  a  combina- 
tion of  control  methods  may  be  required  to 
conserve  hearing. 

3.  Measurevient  of  hearing 

A  hearing  conservation  program  should 
Include: 

(A)  Pre-employment  and,' or  pre-place- 
ment  hearing  tests,  and 

(B)  Routine  periodic  follow-up  tests 
These  tests  of  hearing  are  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  a  hearing  conservation  pro- 
gram. Tliey  provide  a  record  of  the  Initial 
status  of  an  employee's  hearing  and  make  It 
possible  to  follow  any  subsequent  changes  In 
hearing  ability.  Pre-employment  and  fol- 
low-up tests  help  to  Identify  persons  who 
may  be  highly  susceptible  to  nolse-lnduced 
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hearing  ;  vsa.  Test  and  retert  reeulU  wUl 
■bow  whether  the  conservation  program  la 
effective  or  not. 

Even  when  nolse-exporurea  are  not  severe 
enough  to  warrant  a  hearing  conservation 
program.  It  Is  desirable  to  test  hearing  sjs- 
tematically  as  part  of  routine  physical  ex- 
aminations. Hearing  tesu  are  as  important 
and  &3  necessary  aa  test  of  ylslon.  or  any  of 
the  testa  which  accompany  a  physical 
examination. 


October  19,  luoo 
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AN  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSI.VQ 
PAriLITY  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fr  >m  Illinois  [Mr.  McClortIIs  rec- 
oenlzed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  McCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
pact upon  our  American  way  of  life  of 
the  .so-called  Information  explosion  has 
been  much  discussed  In  the  public  news 
media  and  debated  In  the  professional 
Journals.     Every  element  of  our  society — 
Government,  business,  education,  and  the 
academic  world — has  been  affected,  and 
antidotes    have    been    sought.     Within 
the  halls  of  Congress,   the  question  of 
when  and  where  to  use  the  products  of 
modern  technology  has  arisen.     Today,  I 
introduce  a  legi-slative  measure  designed 
to  provide  that  type  and  quality  of  sup- 
port to  the  Congress  which  long  has  been 
lacklnsr     This  bill  authorizes  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Sen,ice  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing— ADP— techniques  and 
equipment    in    the    performance    of   its 
function  in  support  of  the  Congress. 

The  tools  and  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  In  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  the  electronic  computer  have 
much  to  offer  the  burdened  decision- 
maker. The  growing  dilemma  of  the 
Congre.ssman  and  his  staff  centers  about 
the  voluminous  written  information — 
reports,  books,  periodicals,  specifications, 
memoranda — that  must  be  screened,  re- 
duced to  a  useable  length,  filed,  and  later 
used  and  as  reference.  Decisions  ideally 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  that  Information 
which  IS  timely,  accurate,  complete,  and 
relevant  AH  too  often  it  is  a  ca.se  of  toD 
much  information,  not  too  little.  One 
recent  Government  study  stated  that: 

No  niiiKie  technological  advance  In  r»cent 
years  ha.s  contributed  more  to  effectiveness 
and  efBclency  In  Government  operations  than 
the  development  of  electronic  daU  processing 
equipment 

We  see.  on  every  side,  the  increasing 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Government, 
both  directly  and  obliquely,  in  numerous 
aspects  of  the  lives  of  it-s  citizens.  The 
new  activities,  reflerted  In  planning  doc- 
uments, budgetary  data,  operational  pro- 


cedures, and  evaluation  forms,  neces- 
sarily create  a  situation  Involving  large 
volumes  of  Information  that  have  to  be 
collected,  stored,  processed,  and  eventu- 
ally retrieved.  The  electronic  computer 
has  taken  its  place  alongside  the  type- 
writer and  the  addressograph  as  a 
standard  capability  that  Is  used  In 
dozens  of  ways. 

The  thinking  Congressman  continually 
seeks  to  function  in  a  more  effective  way. 
Hla  overburdened  staff  also  looks  for 
shortcuts  and  strives  to  cope  with  the 
flood  of  paperwork.  The  Congressman 
needs  to  know  the  status  of  many  bills, 
the  schedule  of  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  In  which  he  Is  Involved;  he 
seeks  quick  access  to  facts  and  figures  on 
a  broad  spectrum  of  subjects  ranging 
from  "What  are  the  Federal  expenditures 
on  welfare  projects  In  his  district?"  to  a 
request  for  Information  on  unidentified 
flying  objects. 

For  a  number  of  years,  many  of  us 
have  believed  that  the  balance  in  the 
relationship  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  has  been  In 
jeopardy  because  of  the  demands  upon 
the  energies  and  time  of  the  legislators. 
There  has  been  criticism,  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  has  yielded  more  and  more 
authority  to  the  Executive.  I  say  that  we 
must  use  every  possible  mechanism  to 
Insure  that  the  Congress  executes  Its 
traditional  responsibilities — through  its 
appropriations  power,  its  lawmaking 
power,  and  through  investigations  and 
oversight. 

The  basic  intention  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced here  today  is  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  identified  capability,  based 
on  automatic  data  processing  devices 
and  procedures,  to  retrieve  selected  in- 
formation that  is  of  priority  value  to  the 
Members  and  committees.  By  amending 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
194€,  specific  responsibility  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  a  capability  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
The  Legislative  Reference  Service  tradi- 
tionally has  provided  invaluable  support 
to  the  Congress  in  all  types  of  research. 
It  is  the  arm  of  the  Congress  that  is 
capable  of  furnishing  Indepedent.  profes- 
sional research  and  counseling  support 
upon  demand. 

Although  flexibility  in  the  delineation 
of  the  congressional  support  facility  Is 
reflected  in  the  wording  of  the  measure 
introduced,  certain  exemplary  applica- 
tions wherein  automatic  data  processing 
can  benefit  the  Congress  in  the  im- 
mediate future  include  the  following: 

First.  Federal  budgetary  data.  A  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Orsanization  of  Congress  treats 
the  desirability  of  providing  pccess  to 
agency  budget  data  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
capabilities  and  modem  program  evalua- 
tion techniques.  The  feasibility  of 
handling  this  daU  in  machlneable  form 
has  been  proven:  now  the  nontechnical 
cons'deratlons  need  to  be  worked  out. 
Certainly  the  Congress  would  welcome 
all  possible  technological  assistance  in 
dealing  with  this  type  of  data  Also,  the 
congressional  budgetary  review  process. 


as  influenced  by  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  the  planning-prograni- 
ing-budgeting  system  throughout  the 
executive  branch,  might  well  be  aided  by 
the  use  of  ADP-oriented  systems. 

Second.  Legislative  history  of  bills. 
Also  featured  as  a  recommendation  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress;  this  Item  requires  the  col- 
lection, formating,  and  maintenance  on 
a  current  basis  of  key  Information  re- 
lated to  each  public  bill  or  bills  under 
consideration.  Included  in  this  legisla- 
tive  history  would  be  similar  relevant 
proposals  previously  introduced  or  con- 
sidered. The  ability  to  respond  to  con- 
gressional demands  for  Information  con- 
cerning legislation  Identical  or  similar 
in  nature,  in  either  chamber,  also  might 
be  provided.  It  Is  recognized  that  addi- 
tional staff  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  would  be  re- 
quired, but  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
fully  warrant  such  a  step. 

Third.  Digest  of  public   general  bills 
and  selected  references.    This  document, 
well  known  and  much  used  by  the  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress,    is    Issued    biweekly 
throughout  the  session  by  the  Leglsla- 
tlve  Reference  Service  and  features  use- 
ful  synoptic   Information   on   bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  In  the  Congress. 
By  utilizing  automatic  data  processing. 
the  tine  between  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  by  Its  sponsor  tmd  Its  appearance  in 
this  document  could  be  decreased  .slc- 
nlflcantly.    In  addition,  the  machlneable 
data  base  containing  the  synopses  and 
key  Index  descriptors  would  be  available 
at  all  times  to  help  answer  congressional 
requests  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.     It  is  an- 
ticipated that  since  certain  elements  of 
Information  for  this  item  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  bills  would  be  the  same. 
an    Integrated    file    on    magnetic    tape 
would  be  possible.    The  value  of  ADP  In 
indexing,    storing,    and    retrieving   this 
vital  Information  which  is  needed  by  the 
decisionmaker  time  and  again  caxmot  be 
overstated. 

Fourth.  Repository  of  data  in  ma- 
ch'ne-readable  form.  The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  selected  data 
ranging  from  fiscal,  as  described  earlier, 
to  legal — for  example,  the  United  States 
Code — to  economic  statistics  in  machine- 
able  form  for  use  by  the  Congress  could 
be  very  useful.  Procedures  for  acquiring 
and  in  some  cases  converting  the  daia, 
largely  held  by  other  Federal  organiza- 
tions, would  have  to  be  defined.  And  of 
course,  criteria  governing  types  of  data 
required  and  accessibility  controls  also 
would  be  required. 

I  have  enumerated  only  four  possible 
priority  areas  In  which  automatic  data 
processing  could  be  utilized  In  assisting 
the  Congressman  In  performing  the 
myriad  tasks  of  his  office.  Many  of  you 
will  recall  responding  to  a  survey  last 
year  at  which  time  you  were  asked  to 
Identify  general  categories  of  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  your  Job.  Of  the 
80  Members  of  this  chamber  interviewed. 
78  percent  mentioned  the  complexity  of 
decisionmaking;  lack  of  information. 
We  must  move  to  harness  the  technolog- 
ical forces  that  can  provide  us  with  the 
wherewithal  to  function  more  effectively 
as  public  servants. 
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Few  of  us  are  qualified  to  di.scuss  In 
technical  detail  the  power  of  the  elec- 
tronic computor  or  the  fine  points  of  sys- 
tems analysis  procedures.  However,  we 
are  aware  that  something  must  be  done 
to  enable  us  to  render  that  quality  of 
service  to  our  constituents  wliich  they 
demand  and  desei-ve.  The  definition  of 
Congress'  needs  for  support^ — both  col- 
lective and  individual—do  not  end  with 
the  examples  which  I  discussed  earlier. 
Applications  Involving  the  use  of  ADP 
are  many:  current  information  on  issues 
up  for  vote,  postvote  analytical  infor- 
mation, an  automated  index  of  congres- 
sional documents,  lobbyist  activity  in- 
formation, histories  of  committee  action, 
information  of  Federal  contract  awards, 
and  on  and  on. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  providing  Con- 
gress with  a  computer-oriented  informa- 
tion system  cannot  be  foretold  complete- 
ly by  any  expert  or  soothsayer,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  tl.at  the  creation 
of  such  a  facility  will  have  a  mca.surable 
beneficial  effect  up>on  this  body.  Auto- 
matic data  processing  is  an  instrument 
helpful  In  the  storage  and  processing 
of  information  that  is  useful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  prerogative  as 
to  how  it  is  used,  where  arid  when  It  is 
applied — in  other  words  the  .ludgmental 
decisionmaking  function  that  l.s  the 
essence  of  our  existence — these  remain 
with  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of  the 
United  States  resides  in  the  ufiicacy  of 
Is  decisionmakers,  whose  judgments  are 
rendered  with  perspective  and  knowl- 
edge. Let  us  take  that  first,  critical  step 
forward  by  providing  ourselves  with  the 
capability  that  Is  possible  through  the 
great  achievements  of  American  creativ- 
ity and  industry 


ATTACK  BY  MAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cunningham] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker, 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  and 
penetrating  book  revealing  a  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  policy  among  lower  echelon 
employees  in  Government  has  just  been 
published.  This  book  will  be  a\ailable 
October  24.  I  have  reviewed  page  proofs 
of  this  book  and  believe  it  is  important 
in  that  it  provides  a  keen  insight  into 
the  operations  of  the  bureaucracy  in 
these  past  crucial  years,  wherein  they 
have  recommended  action  to  our  leaders 
bearing  upon  our  survival  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  free,  democratic  republic. 

The  book  Is  entitled  "Attack  by  Mall," 
and  the  author  is  Edward  Hunter,  who  is 
known  for  his  analysis  and  writing  in  the 
field  of  psychological  warfare.  He  put 
the  word  "brainwash"  into  our  language. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  histori- 
cal books,  such  as  "Brain wasliing:  Pav- 
lov to  Powers"  and  "The  Black  Book  on 
Red  China."  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Hunter  has  testified  before  both  House 
and  Senate  committees,  and  his  wartime 
operations  for  various  Government  agen- 
cies, all  in  the  field  of  psychological  war- 
fare, have  been  noteworthy. 


"Attack  by  Mail,"  is  of  particular  In- 
terest to  me  because  of  the  blow-by-blow 
account  it  gives  of  a  struggle  in  which  I 
was  engaged.  This  was  a  fight  over  the 
barrage  of  corrosive  Communist  mall 
from  abroad  In  which  I  sponsored  the 
legislation  to  stop  the  free  delivery  of 
such  Communist  propaganda.  This  book 
tells  how  it  happened  that  an  order  was 
issued  which  canceled  Interference  with 
all  such  mall,  an  order  thai  had  been  in 
effect  since  it  was  issued  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

We  frequently  hear  of  the  operations 
of  what  we  call  lower  echelons  and 
middle  echelons  and  how  they  manip- 
ulate policy-setting  decisions  in  the 
highest  echelons.  The  legislation  which 
I  sponsored  and  which  these  people  op- 
posed is  a  livid  example  of  how  they  op- 
erate. This  Is  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ening parts  of  the  book  and  could  be  a 
guidance  to  voters,  legislators,  and  the 
members  of  Government  In  general.  An 
understanding  of  the  process  of  the  lower 
and  middle  echelons  that  exploits  the 
impossibly  busy  day  spent  by  most  con- 
scientious people  in  Government  nowa- 
days, including  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  can  pull  the  carpet 
out  from  under  a  procedure  that  can  lead 
the  Nation  into  the  path  of  destruction 
unless  corrected. 

What  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  future  and  destiny  of  the  Nation  Is 
that  this  appears  to  be  quite  a  frequent 
procedure.  One  need  only  to  con.slder 
the  terribly  vital  matters  that  come  up 
before  Government  security  agencies  for 
their  considered  recommendation  to  the 
President,  dealing  with  important  policy 
matters  involving  our  relations  with 
Communist  countries  and  military  mat- 
ters generally.  Presidents  being  such 
very  busy  men  must  naturally  rely  upon 
recommendations  from  agency  employees 
in  announcing  many  decisions.  This  Is 
as  It  should  be,  the  complexities  of  Gov- 
ernment being  what  they  are.  There- 
fore. I  reiterate,  the  lower  and  middle 
echelons — and  these  people  go  on  and 
on  regardless  of  which  administration  Is 
in  power — are  Indeed  responsible  for  im- 
portant decisions  which  they  have  rec- 
ommended to  higher  authorities.  The 
problem  of  free  entry  of  Communist 
political  propaganda  seems  to  be  a  case 
in  point. 

The  book  makes  clear  that  Commu- 
nist political  propaganda  mail  is  not  ordi- 
nary mail  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word  with  which  we  are  dealing,  but 
weaponry  of  psychological  warfare  In 
which  we  are  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle.  It  is  the  same  as  a  bullet,  its 
production  and  use  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  bullets,  emanating  from 
the  same  echelon.  The  author  quotes  a 
Hungarian  freedom  fighter  as  pointing 
to  a  batch  of  such  lies  and  publications 
and  saying: 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  stuff  l.s  mall  doesn't 
know  what  mall  Is,  nor  communism  .  .  . 
This  isn't  mall.    It's  a  pile  of  bullets. 

The  author  states : 

We  are  now  at  war.  though  an  undeclared 
one.  The  foreign  propaganda  malls  are  only 
a  single,  although  highly  significant,  facet  of 
the  fight.  The  Issue  of  propaganda  mall  Is 
particularly  Important  for  the  insight  it  pro- 


vides Into  the  structure  of  modem  psycho- 
logical warfare.  A  line  no  longer  can  be 
drawn  between  the  bullet  of  steel  that  burns 
Into  the  flesh  of  an  American  fighting  man 
In  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and  the  verbal  or 
written  bullet  that  burns  into  the  brain  of 
an  American  student  on  a  Massachusetts  or 
California  campus.  One  is  sped  from  a  pis- 
tol and  the  other  Is  sent  by  mall,  but  from 
the  enemy's  point  of  view  both  have  the  same 
result.  Indeed  the  verbal  or  written  bullet 
Is  more  damaging,  for  It  not  only  Immo- 
bilizes a  man,  but  manipulates  him  Into  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  other  side.  This 
Is  military  in  essence. 

When  the  unrestricted  flow  of  Commu- 
nist political  propaganda  was  allowed 
into  the  United  States,  it  was  felt  by 
knowledgeable  people  that  orders  were 
issued  by  the  Red  hierarchy  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  intensify  the  propaganda 
warfare  assault  on  the  United  States 
from  their  countries.  Nothing  can  ex- 
plain the  haste  with  which  the  Reds  ex- 
panded their  mailing  lists  after  the  re- 
moval of  legal  obstacles  to  their  incoming 
propaganda  and  implied  threats. 

This.  then,  was  the  situation  into 
wliich  I  entered  in  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  In  which 
I  felt  we  were  abetting  an  enemy  siege  of 
ourselves  and  placing  this  Nation  in  the 
position  of  sending  this  political  propa- 
ganda through  the  U.S.  mails  free  of 
charge.  I  felt  the  main  thrust  of  the 
free  flow  of  Communist  propaganda  mail 
Into  the  United  States  was  to  give  in  to 
a  totally  one-sided  interpretation  of  the 
International  postal  agreements  known 
as  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Conven- 
tion. The  book  analj-zes  and  describes 
this  one-way  street  in  our  relations  with 
the  Communist  enemy.  The  book  then 
contains  the  story  of  the  Cunningham 
amendment  and  It  is  told  in  detail.  This 
is  not  only  the  story  of  a  legislative  ac- 
tion but  is  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  the 
obstacles  I  was  up  against  and  how  I 
fought  to  overcome  them. 

The  problem  involved  here  seems  to  be 
to  define  our  principles  and  objectives 
clearly  so  that  we  can  repulse  a  "psjrR'ar" 
attack  without  sacrificing  our  freedoms. 
The  author  states: 

The  Cunningham  Amendment  recognized 
the  Issue,  one  of  the  few  times  we  did  so, 
and  this  clarity  came  from  the  Congress. 

Only  the  Congress  still  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  it,  which  explains  why 
there  is  such  an  intensive  cold  war  at- 
tack to  destroy  our  prerogatives  to  meet 
this  problem. 

The  detailed  account  of  how  this  strug- 
gle in  the  Congress  to  restore  a  balance 
on  this  issue  and  halt  the  free  entry  and 
distribution  of  Communist  political 
propaganda  into  the  U.S.  mails  in  spite 
of  what  appeared  to  be  certain  failure, 
is  an  important  part  of  this  publication. 
The  odds  were  overwhelmingly  against 
the  measure,  but  it  was  ultimately  passed 
by  a  vote  of  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

What  will  come  as  news  to  many  peo- 
ple is  that  this  was  not  a  mere  postal 
measure  or  the  restoration  of  regulations 
to  deal  with  enemy  propaganda  mailed 
or  shipped  from  abroad  and  received  in 
tills  country.  All  that  was  contem- 
plated in  the  Cunningham  amendment 
was  to  ask  for  fair  play,  that  a  right  we 
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give  to  another  nation  shoiild  be  granted 
to  ourselves.  Under  the  measure  the 
Comniunists  were  permitted  to  send  any- 
thing ihey  wanted  in  the  form  of  letters 
or  publications  into  our  country,  but 
on'y  If  they  Uved  up  to  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  Agreement,  and  it  we  were 
given  reciprocal  privileges  into  their 
country.  This  the  Communists  would 
not.  and  would  never,  allow.  They  de- 
mand a  one-way  street  in  practice,  al- 
though they  are  willing  for  us  to  make 
believe  that  it  is  a  two-way  street.  They 
insist  that  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  on'y  a  one-way  thoroughfare  exists, 
which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Reds 
and  to  our  disadvantage. 

The  book  sees  the  Cunningham 
amendment  the  most  effective  approach 
we  can  make  in  the  cold  war.  declaring : 
Reciprocity  can  ver>"  well  be  the  opening 
wedge  in  our  relatlona  with  the  commuriJat- 
domlr.ited  countrtes.  Reciprocity  aa  an  Usue 
ran  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Red  prcpa- 
gandlat  abroad.  If  the  public  were  Infonned 
pruperly  this  question  would  arise  and  de- 
mand a  proper  answer:  "Why  should  we  be 
deprived  of  equal  treatment?"  Psychologi- 
cal war: ire  on  our  part  could  receive  no  more 
helpful   isslst. 

Inde»u  the  Issue  la  so  patently  Just,  the 
failure  to  provide  reciprocity  so  definitely 
wrong,  that  this  can  provide  o\ir  government 
with  Us  most  powerful  propaganda  lever  in 
contacts  with  the  Communist  world. 
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Hunter's  book.  "AtUck  by  Mail."  can 
best  be  described  as  a  textbook  on  Com- 
munist tactics  and  how  to  defeat  them. 
This  Ls  a  book  on  which  the  author  has 
been  at  work  for  about  5  years. 


REPRESENTATIVE  QUIES  REPORT 
TO  CONSTTTl.^E^^^S 
The  SPE-AKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Qiml    Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  QUTE  Mr.  Speaker,  since  being 
elected  to  the  US  House  of  Represent- 
atives 9  years  ago.  I  have  always  reported 
to  my  constituents  in  great  detail  the 
activities  of  the  House  and  my  own  work 
in  the  Congress  I  believe  that  an  in- 
formed constituency  will  make  the  right 
choices  In  governing  themselves.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
form  of  (?ovemment  We  are  a  well  edu- 
cated Nation  and  can  understand  the 
complex  ls.sue.s  that  face  us.  Without  an 
educated  constituency  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment would  not  work. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  give  this 
rather  derailed  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  89tn  Congress 

While  r  cannot  cover  all  the  bills  that 
were  passed,  I  will  deal  with  the  mea.sures 
of  major  Interest  to  my  constituents 
They  are  esf)ecially  intere.sted  in  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  nne  of  my  main 
Interests  and  rf>sp<:)ns:bi:itlfs  since  com- 
ing to  the  Congre.-vs  and  becoming  a 
member  of  th-  Hr  :;.■.■  Education  and  La- 
bor Commit  tef 

I  will  now  .-p;)ort  on  the  major  pieces  of 
leglalatlon  considered  by  this  Congress. 
Several  of  them  did  not  l>»come  law.  but 
are  of  such  eeneral  Interest  that  they 
were  Included  In  the  rerxirt  especially 
the  Ctvll  Rights  Act  of  19««. 


EI-XMSNTAJtT     AND     S»CONDA«Y     EDUCATION     ACT 
AMENDUfSNTS 

The  education  act  now  has  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  House  I  was  most 
pleased  that  an  amendment  I  proposed 
In  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
where  it  was  adopted,  was  included  in  the 
final  version.  It  would  partly  correct 
a  great  inequity  In  the  original  act  of 
1965.  Under  title  I  of  the  act,  the  Hch- 
est  States  receive  the  most  Federal  aid 
per  poor  school  pupil  Under  my  amend- 
ment no  State  will  receive  less  than  the 
national  average.  Thus  Mississippi,  the 
poorest  State,  will  now  receive  $237  per 
poor  child,  rather  than  $121  as  before 
In  all.  2"  States  will  receive  more  funds. 
It  will  not  affect  Mlnne.sota,  which  has 
been  receiving  $274  per  poor  child,  just 
above  the  national  average 

I  also  Introduced  another  amendment 
In  the  House,  which  did  not  carry  It 
concerned  title  HI  of  the  original  act. 
which.  I  believe,  gives  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmen.  too  much  control  over  the  sup- 
plementary education  centers.  The 
amendment  would  have  strengthened 
the  right  of  States  to  .set  educational  pri- 
orities. States  would  have  been  required 
to  submit  statewide  plans  for  such  sup- 
plementary projects  Under  the  present 
act,  the  US  Commissioner  of  Education 
decides  which  projects  to  approve,  with 
State  departments  o:  education  having 
very  little  to  say  about  approval  other 
than  recommendations. 

To  protect  the  State  and  local  school 
districts  right  to  control  education  pol- 
icy. I  have  been  promoting  a  imlque  plan 
to  aid  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion that  would  leave  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  completely  up  to  the  States 
like  State  aid  funds.  Under  this  new 
concept  the  "categorical  designation" 
would  be  dropped  In  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  b>  States  after  the  programs  had 
been  in  effect  for  5  years.  States  would 
then  receive  the  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  used  by  local  schools 
as  they  saw  fit. 

The  tax-sharing  concept  by  which  the 
program  would  be  funded  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  return  a  portion  of 
FederiJ  tax  revenue  to  the  States  for 
educational  purposes,  rather  than  au- 
thorizing funds  for  specific  educational 
programs  The  formula  would  be  based 
on  the  State's  ability  to  pay  for  Its  own 
educational  needs  and  Its  efforts  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Although  the  tax-sharing  concept  was 
not  enacted  In  this  session,  I  believe  It  is 
so  sound  a  proposal  that  It  will  be 
adopted  at  some  future  time 

WA«  ON  povxarr  amknomsnts 
The  war  on  poverty  program  has  been 
one  of  my  chief  concerns  since  it  was 
sUrted  2  years  ago  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
basic  alms  of  the  program,  but  concerned 
that  It  has  been  run  In  an  InefUclent 
and  wasteful  maimer. 

The  war  on  poverty  blU  was  bottled  up 
In  committee  by  the  chairman.  Ad\m 
Ci^YTON  PowriLL.  In  the  final  weeks  of 
the  session  after  an  attempt  to  strip 
him  of  some  of  his  power,  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  It  passed  both 
House  and  Senate. 


The  minority  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  were 
deliberately  denied  access  to  the  report 
on  an  investigation  of  the  program  cost- 
ing $200,000  until  late  in  the  session.  In 
fact,  even  Democratic  committee  mem- 
bers were  not  allowed  to  see  the  report 
of  the  Investigation,  which  was  cursory 
and  by  the  time  it  was  released,  out  of 
date 

Earlier  In  the  year  I  introduced  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  faltering  war  on 
poverty,  called  the  Opportunity  Crusade 
Act  of  1966  It  would  have  more  directly 
Involved  the  poor.  Emphasis  would 
"lave  been  to  give  the  preschool  children 
of  poverty  top  priority.  Tax  incentives 
would  have  been  offered  to  industry  to 
do  what  they  can  do  best — train  people 
for  better  jobs.  All  except  communitv 
action  and  VISTA  would  have  been 
transferred  to  existing  agencies. 

There  would  have  been  much  closer 
cooperation  between  the  State  and  local 
people  and  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der my  bill.  The  substitute,  however, 
when  offered  during  debate  In  the  House, 
was  defeated. 

However,  during  the  House  debate,  an 
amendment  I  submitted  was  adopted, 
which  I  believe  will  greatly  improve  the 
program.  It  will  require  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  any  local  com- 
munity action  program  boards  to  be 
representatives  of  the  poor,  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  to  be  helped. 

I  voted  against  final  passage  In  the 
House,  not  because  I  am  against  the  con- 
cept of  the  war  on  poverty,  but  because 
I  believe  as  It  Is  now  operating.  It  cannot 
attain  Its  goal. 

ClVn,    RIGHTS    ACT    Of    1966 

The  act  was  passed  by  the  House,  after 
lengthy  debate,  but  was  killed  in  the  Sen- 
ate through  a  filibuster.  Title  rv.  the 
so-called  open  housing  section,  generated 
the  most  vigorous  debate  In  the  House 
It  would  have  forbidden  dlscrimlnatir 
in  the  .sale  or  rental  of  about  40  percet 
of  the  Nation  s  housing,  principally  lar.r 
apartments  and  new  housing. 

I  supported  the  bill  in  the  House.  Th. 
Federal  proposal  was  less  restrictive  tha- 
the  Minnesota  law,  and  thus  would  havt 
had  no  effect  on  Minnesota. 

I  also.  In  voting  for  the  bill  In  the 
House,  followed  the  strong  stand  the  Re- 
publican Party  took  at  the  1966  Stat. 
convention.  The  civil  and  human  right 
plank,  for  example,  included  these  state- 
ments: 

The  Minnesota  Republican  Party  firmly  bt- 
Iieves  that  one  of  the  most  Important  dome? 
tic  problems  facing  the  clUzens  la  compleT 
equality   of   opportunity   In   every   aspect   f 
American  life. 

Another  section  of  the  cIvU  and  humar. 
rights  plank  stated: 

Because  the  greatness  of  this  nation  lie.- 
In  the  Innumerable  contributions  of  me: 
and  women  from  every  continent  .  .  .  w 
dare  not  deny  their  constitutional  rights  o' 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  property  com- 
mensurate with  their  abJUty  to  pay  and  their 
personal  character 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  submitted 
by  Representative  William  Cramer  of 
Florida,  the  antlrlot  provision.    It  would 


make  It  a  crime  to  cross  State  lines  with 
Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  during  a  disturbance.  I  am 
most  firmly  opposed  to  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence, whether  by  whites  or  Negroes. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION   BILL 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  House 
passed  a  higher  education  bill  without 
opposition.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  action  on  education  bills  in  previous 
years  which  often  were  highly  contro- 
versial. 

This  year's  bill  will  extend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  for  3 
years  and  authorizes  appropriations  for 
grants  and  loans  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate facilities  construction  totaling 
more  than  $3  billion.  Approximately  23 
percent  of  this  amount  is  earmarked  for 
2-year  public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  This  is  the  act 
which  I  worked  on  for  4  years  convinc- 
ing my  colleagues  of  the  importance  and 
need  of  Federal  assistance  in  this  area. 

The  administration's  draft  legislation, 
which  came  to  us  earlier  this  year,  called 
for  a  phasing  out  of  the  existing  direct 
student  loan  program  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  replacing 
It  with  a  program  of  federally  subsidized 
and  guaranteed  private  loans.  However, 
Government-backed  private  loans  would 
cost  $60  million  more  than  the  direct 
loan  program  for  the  $1  billion  in  loans 
students  were  expected  to  seek  in  the 
next  8  years.  Because  of  this,  and  the 
opposition  of  many  leading  educators, 
bankers,  and  Members  of  Congress,  In- 
cluding myself,  the  House  committee 
deleted  these  loans  from  the  bill. 

In  response  to  administration  pres- 
sure, the  Senate  inconxirated  a  com- 
promise plan  In  their  bill  which  provided 
that  the  existing  Nr.tional  Defen.se  Edu- 
cation Act  program  was  to  continue  at 
approximately  Its  current  level,  but 
funds  would  be  merged  in  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  a  new  loan  program  to 
colleges  would  be  financed.  However, 
when  the  administration  suspended  the 
participation  sales  program,  which  was 
to  provide  money  for  the  revolving  fund, 
the  Senate  Increased  the  existing  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  authorization  $30  million  In  fiscal 
1967  and  another  $30  million  in  fiscal 
1968 

The  conference  committee  rejected 
the  revolving  fund  program,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  phase  out  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loans,  continued  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  at  the  existing  level  of 
$190  million  for  this  year,  and  Increased 
it  to  $225  million  for  fiscal  1968.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  has  worked  well  and  is 
completely  acceptable  to  all  who  have 
administered  the  program  and  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike.  This  cannot 
be  said  for  the  guaranttx-d  loan  program. 
While  it  had  substantial  bipartisan  sup- 
port at  its  inception,  it  has  not  worked 
well  and  has  so  many  shortcomings  that 
I  am  firmly  convinced  It  is  not  an  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  loan  assistance 
to  college  students  and  that  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  should  be 
continued  Into  the  future  indefinitely. 
CXn 1755— Part  20 


EQTTAL    EMPLOYMENT    BILL 

I  voted  for  the  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  The  bill  contains  these  pro- 
visions : 

First.  It  strengthens  Federal  equal 
employment  statutes  by  authorizina;  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  against  discrimi- 
natory practices  In  employment. 

Second.  Accelerates  coverage  of  em- 
ployers and  unions  by  existing  nondis- 
criminatory hiring  and  union  member- 
ship requirements. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  insure  nondis- 
crimination by  unions. 

MINIMnM    WAGE 

This  bill,  now  signed  into  law,  con- 
tains these  provisions : 

First.  Increases  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  for  nonfarm  workers  in  stages 
from  $1.25  to  $1.60  an  hour,  to  become 
fuUy  effective  by  February  1,  1968.  for 
presently  covered  workers  and  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971,  for  nonfarm  workers 
brought  under  the  coverage  for  the  first 
time. 

Second.  Extends  minimum  wage 
coverage  to  an  additional  8.1  million  em- 
ployees, including  agricultural  workers 
when  approximately  seven  or  more  are 
employed. 

Third.  Extends  overtime  pay  protec- 
tion to  certain  employees  not  previously 
covered. 

Fourth.  Establishes  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1  an  hour  for  newly  covered  farm- 
workers, to  be  Increased  In  steps  to  $1.30 
by  February  1,  1969.  The  only  ones 
covered  would  be  when  seven  or  more 
were  hired  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  voted  for  this  measure. 

rOOD  FOB  PEACE  ACT  OP  1B66 

This  measure  is  an  extension  of  the 
food-for-peace  bill  due  to  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1966.  It  will  extend  the  pro- 
visions through  1968.  It  changes  the 
emphasis  of  the  program  from  disposal 
of  U.S.  surplus  crops  to  planned  produc- 
tion for  export.  It  also  emphasizes  that 
nations  receiving  commodities  under  the 
act  should  show  a  determination  to  im- 
prove their  own  farm  production. 

The  bill  makes  these  provisions: 

First.  That  the  United  States  retain 
the  basic  concept  of  helping  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  That  the  United  States 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  halt  the  supply- 
ing of  hostile  Communist  regimes  In 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  insist, 
wherever  possible,  upon  a  5-percent  cash 
payment  in  sales  agreements. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  place 
stronger  emphasis  on  agricultural  self- 
help  by  earmarking  at  least  20  percent 
of  certain  foreign  currencies  generated 
by  sales  for  self-help  for  these  nations. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  require, 
insofar  as  practicable,  the  identiflcatlon 
of  food  sold  for  foreign  currencies  as 
being  provided  through  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people. 

Sixth.  The  expansion  of  technical 
assistance  in  friendly  developing  coun- 
tries through  a  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram. 


I  proposed  an  amendment  wliich  would 
have  prohibited  the  CCC  from  selling  any 
commodity  in  the  domestic  open  market 
at  less  than  115  percent  of  the  current 
support  price  or  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity— whichever  is  higher— whenever 
carrj'over  was  less  than  50  percent.  The 
amendment  did  not  pass.  A  less  effec- 
tive amendment  did,  providing  a  resale 
formula  of  115  percent  if  the  carryover 
goes  down  below  25  percent.  I  sup- 
ported the  final  passage  of  the  bill  but 
will  be  working  for  my  stronger  amend- 
ment in  the  future.  I  also  opposed  ex- 
tension of  the  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales  to  40  years,  with  a  10-year  period  of 
grace. 

Instead,  I  am  glad  a  20-year  repay- 
ment program  with  a  2-year  grace  period 
finally  prevailed.  It  appears  to  me  that 
40  years  is  too  long  a  period  to  grant  for 
repajmient.  In  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment may  very  well  change  and  the 
United  States  may  never  be  repaid.  A 
shorter  repayment  period  would  encour- 
Eige  responsible  repayment. 

COMMUKITY    DEVELOPMENT    DISTRICTS    ACT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
posed this  act.  It  would  enable  rural 
regional  planning  boards  to  avail  them- 
selves to  planning  money  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act. 

The  administration's  proposal  was  un- 
acceptable. It  gave  undue  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment in  what  could  have  been  a  Fed- 
eral effort  at  reorganization  of  local  sys- 
tems of  government. 

Tlie  Senate  diluted  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrators' authority  a  bit,  but  not 
enough.  I  offered  several  amendments 
which  were  accepted.  These  took  away 
any  authority  in  the  act  previously 
granted  to  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretar>'  of  HUD  and  made 
certam  that  the  States  would  be  required 
to  develop  the  enabling  legislation  and 
regional  planning  areas  would  only  be 
established  if  requested  by  all  pohtical 
subdi\-isions  in  the  area. 

Minnesota  has  already  passed  the  en- 
abling legislation,  having  done  so  in  the 
1965  session.  Also  the  Minnesota  Re- 
publican platform  for  1966  carries  a 
statement  in  support  of  legislation  which 
would  permit  section  701  money  to  be 
used  for  rural  planning.  It  was  my  im- 
pression that  the  bill  would  maintain 
local  control  and  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  rural  areas,  since  they  can  have 
their  future  plans  based  on  rural  origins 
rather  than  urban  origins. 

My  interest  In  it  stems  from  my  belief 
that  rural  planning  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  local,  rural-oriented  indivldu- 
air,  rather  than  by  urban-oriented  people 
with  Federal  dominance. 

There  are  still  some  grave  questions 
about  the  legislation.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  scheduled  for  action. 

DEMONSTRATION    CITIES 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Johnson 
a.sked  the  Congress  to  pass  an  urban  de- 
velopment and  planning  bill,  the  con- 
crete form  of  this  recommendation  being 
the  very  controversial  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966.  The  main  provision 
of  this  act  would  authorize  a  program 
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to  show  how  urban  renovation,  welfare. 
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suits  in  Federal  courts  to  produce  rec-     tlon  of  $700  for  each  withholding  ex-     of  public  opinion  Is  a  great  aid  to  a  rep- 
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continued  Into  the  future  indefinitely. 
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of  Federal  assistance  to  selected  cities 
to  show  how  urban  renovation,  welfare, 
and  other  activities  would  revluiize 
bllt:hted  areas.  It  further  authonzes 
participating  cities  grants  toUllng  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  local  costs  of  Federal 
prot^rams  In  housing,  urban  renewal, 
transportation,  welfare,  economic  oppor- 
tunity. ..Id  related  programs.  This  may 
appear  to  bo  a  noble  ideal  on  the  sur- 
face, but  there  are  many  disconcerting 
aspects  beneath  the  tinsel,  and  after 
having  studied  this  bill  In  Its  entirety,  I 
could  not  support  It. 

For  17  years  we  have  been  told  that 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  would 
aid  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  In  our 
r»'stless  cities.  Now  we  are  told,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  himself,  that 
urban  renewal  has  never  lived  up  to  V^ 
promise  And  yet.  Instead  of  Improvlrg 
upon  the  multimillion-dollar  program 
already  in  existence — urban  renewal- - 
and  regearlng  It  to  meet  the  true  needs  c  f 
h'.u.sini?  in  our  urban  centers,  we  aie 
handed  another  huge  program.  And  a 
dubious  program  at  that. 

One  obvious  concern  during  this  time 
nf  Inflation  is  the  cost  of  such  a  prograrr  . 
$924  million.     It  is  more  than  the  cost 
that  makes  the  bill  unacceptable  to  me. 
This  act  sets  up  a  new  level  of  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  metro  develop- 
ment title  of  the  act  our  countr>'  would 
be  divided  Into  Federal  community  de- 
velupment  districts— a  new  administra- 
tive unit  that  would  look  to  the  Fedcra' 
Government    rather    than    the    States 
cities,  and  other  localities  for  guidance. 
Virtually  every  local  governmental  deci- 
sion of  any  magnitude.  In  areas  accept- 
In;,'  supplemental  Federal  aid.  would  b< 
subject   to  review   by   the  Secretary  ol 
HUD.     HUD,  with  billions  of  dollars  at 
its  dLspcsal.  will  have  more  power  over 
urban  and  suburban  life  than  any  mayor 
or  Governor  In  the  country.     And  It  Is 
not  too  difficult  to  carry  this  one  step 
further  and  recognize  that  a  great  dan- 
ger would  be  the  potential  use  of  this 
program  as  a  political  lure  to  entice  po- 
litical support  In  the  hope  of  generous 
Federal  bequests. 

Second.  I  am  greatly  concerned  at  the 
refusal  of  the  proponents  of  this  program 
to  agree  to  a  motion  which  would  have 
cut  $900  million  In  funding  moneys   but 
allowed  the  $24  million  for  planning.    In 
these  times  of  inflation,  more  common- 
sense  could  have  been  used  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority     The  object  of  cutting 
out  $900  million  was  twofold:   to  show 
that  we  a.-e  concerned  about  excessive 
Federal  spending,  and  second.  In  Ught  of 
the   many  questions   and   objections  to 
the  program,  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan- 
ning, but  have  the  program  resubmitted 
to  the  Congress  at  a  later  date  when  it 
could  be  considered  more  fully,  and  not 
In  the  rush  of  adjournment     Obviously 
as  In  the  case  of  too  manv  bills  which 
have    pas.sed    this    89th    Congress,    the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  could  not  have 
stood  careful  scrutiny  and  with  the  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  majority.  It  did 
not  suffer  that  embarrassment. 

To  note  the  seenuniily  bottomless 
needs  of  citie.s  l.^  t-o  have  some  faint  idea 
of  the  eventual  burden  that  the  Presl- 
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dent  has  called  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  In  the  midst  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  threatened  gailopmg  ii\- 
flatlon. 

COLO    WAS    CI    BtU. 

Modeled  after  the  GI  bills  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  this  measure 
received  my  support.  The  benefits  to 
the  United  States  of  the  other  bills  is 
generally  admitted  by  everyone.  Invest- 
ing in  the  education  of  veterans  has 
proven  to  be  an  extraordinarily  good  in- 
vestment. 

It  provides:  benefits  for  veterans  who 
have  served  at  least  181  days,  any  part  of 
which  occurred  after  January  31,  1955; 
educational  benefits  ranging  from  $100 
to  $150  a  month,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  dependents;  benefits  to  veterans 
who  have  not  graduated  from  high 
school,  but  no  retroactive  payments  will 
be  made  to  veterans  for  school  they  have 
attended  since  1955. 

The  measure  requires  3  years  of  mili- 
tary service  to  be  eligible  for  the  36 
months  of  education,  a  full  college  edu- 
cation, but  veterans  can  draw  propor- 
tionate amounts  for  lesser  time  served, 
if  this  is  more  than  6  months  The  time 
limit  for  a  veteran  whose  service  ended 
before  June  1,  1966.  is  May  31.  1974.  A 
person  who  has  served  2  years  on  active 
duty  and  is  continuing  on  active  duty 
can  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
benefits  by  attending  nearby  Institutions. 
These  persons  will  receive  payment  for 
educational  fees  and  tuition. 

Veterans  are  also  eligible  for  a  period 
of  from  10  to  20  years  for  loans  from  pri- 
vate lenders  for  farm  homes  and  farms 
and  in  certain  designated  areas,  for  di- 
rect loans  made  by  the  VA  for  homes  and 
farmhouses 

Other  benefits  available  are  hospital 
care,  job  counseling  and  placement.  Fed- 
eral employee  preference,  and  burial 
flags. 

TRAKSPOBTATTON    DCPAKTMKNT 

This  bill  which  I  supported  established 
a    new    Cabinet-level     Department     of 
Transportation,  bringing  together  under 
one   roof   major   Federal    agencies   and 
functions  Involved  In  aviation,  highways 
railways,  and  the  US  Coast  Guard,  but 
not  the  merchant  marine.     I  voted  for 
the  measure. 
It  contains  these  provisions: 
First    Establishes      the      Department 
headed  by  a  Secretary  appointed  by  the 
President  and   containing   three   major 
divisions:  Federal  Highway  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon.   Federal   Railroad   Administration 
and  Federal  AvlaUon  Administration. 

Second  Establishes  an  office  of  acci- 
dent lnvestl«aUon  to  look  into  aviation 
accidents. 

Third  Establishes  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Agency  and  a  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  highway  safety. 

Fourth.  Transfers  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  the 
safety  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  safety  fuiKtlons  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlsalon,  certain 
functions  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers, and  the  Great  Lake  Pilotage  Ad- 
ministration. 

Fifth.  EstabUshes  a  National  Trans- 
portatlon  Safety  Board. 

Sixth.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  study  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  the  best  or- 
ganization and  location  of  urban  ma,ss 
transportation  functions  within  the  e.\ 
ecutlve  branch. 

WATER   POLLUTION    CONTBOL 

This  measure  has  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  my  support 
Generally,  It  will : 

First.  Increase  Water  Pollution  Contr 
Administration  grants  to  $6  billion  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  of  1967-72; 

Second,  encourage  Federal  and  State 
cooperation  on  funds  for  water  pollution 
projects  by  making  Federal  loans  avail- 
able to  help  State,  interstate,  municipal, 
and  intermunlclpal  agencies  In  meeting 
their  shares  of  project  costs ; 

Third,  eliminate  dollar  ceilings  on  in- 
dividual grants  of  funds  for  water  pollu- 
tion projects: 

Fourth,  raise  grants  to  non-Federal 
governing  bodies  for  projects  to  demon- 
strate Improved  methods  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  or  water  purification  tech- 
niques; and 

Fifth,  establish  procedures  for  Inter- 
naUonal  conferences  If  U.S.  water  pollu- 
tion endangers  the  health  of  persons  in  a 
foreign  nation. 
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PAKTICIPATJON    SALES    ACT 

This   act    has    been    passed    by   both 
Houses  and  has  become  law. 

It  authorizes  the  Federal  Govemmen' 
to  sell  participations  In  pools  of  assets 
acquired  by  Federal  agencies  in  their 
various  lending  programs.  It  peiTnlt-; 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— FNMA— acting  as  trustee,  to  sell 
them.  Eligible  to  participate  are  these 
agencies:  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Education,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  assets  and/or  loans  are  placed  in 
a  pool  which  Is  then  sold  to  Individuals, 
businesses,  banks,  corporations,  and  so 
forth,  by  FVIMA.  FNMA  holds  the  title 
to  these  assets  and  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  sales. 
I  opposed  the  bill. 

Large  Investors  or  corporations  have 
the  advantage  of  gaining  a  higher  return 
on  interest  than  is  normally  paid  on 
Government  securities.  This  device  has 
depleted  private  money,  driving  interest 
rates  way  up. 

The  result  of  the  measure  Is  that  the 
Government  debt  appears  smaller  than 
it  actually  is.  The  result  is  more  infla- 
tion and  less  stability.  It  Is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  budget  gimmick  that  backfired. 

The  administration  has  now  voluntar- 
ily terminated  these  sales  since  It  had 
virtually  dried  up  money  to  finance 
home  buildmg.  and  has  driven  Interest 
rates  higher  than  they  have  been  for  45 
years. 

FRKKDOM    or    INTOaMATION    ACT 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  now 
signed  Into  law,  provides  for  greater  pub- 
lic access  to  records  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.     It    also    authorizes    private 


suits  In  Federal  courts  to  produce  rec- 
ords Improperly  withheld. 

I  supported  this  legislation. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  lepl.-sla- 
tlon  are: 

First.  It  removes  the  broad  lanpuage 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946  on  exemptions  and  replaces  It  with 
broad  requirements  that  records  and  In- 
formation be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  for  Information  In  ceitiin 
categories  such  as  information  on  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

Second.  It  authorizes  aggrieved  per- 
sons to  file  a  complaint  In  the  F^ederal 
district  court  of  the  complainant's  place 
of  residence  or  business  or  the  placo  of 
the  agency  if  It  Is  withholdinfi  infor- 
mation; authorizes  the  court  to  enjoin 
the  agency  from  withholding  record.'^  im- 
properly withheld  and  to  make  them 
available;  places  the  burden  upon  the 
agency  to  sustain  Its  action. 

Third.  Provides  that  the  bill  would  po 
into  effect  1  year  after  enactment,  which 
was  July  4,  1966. 

rORElCN    AID    ATTTHORIZATION 

With  several  reservations,  I  voted  for 
the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  shortened 
the  authorization  to  1  from  2  years,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  Development  Loan  Fund, 
which  were  to  remain  at  5  years. 

The  final  bill  authorized  $2,625,737,500 
for  economic  assistance  and  S875  million 
for  military  aid.  It  also  autliorizcd  up 
to  $10  billion  In  grant-aid  for  as.sistance 
to  U.S.  research  and  educational  insti- 
tutions for  programs  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  le.ss- 
developed  countries. 

High  priorities  are  also  to  be  ^lv^n  to 
agricultural  production  In  food-deficient 
nations,  particularly  through  research 
programs  to  increase  acre  yields  of  ma- 
jor food  crops,  and  that  such  proftrams 
where  possible  be  based  on  cooperative 
undertakings  between  universities  and 
research  Institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  recipient  nations. 

Also  Included  In  the  measure  was  a 
sound  principle:  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  assuring  maximum  participation  in 
the  task  for  economic  development  en 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  developlp.K 
countries  through  the  encourapement  of 
democratic  private  and  governmental  In- 
stitutions. 

TAX    ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OF    1966 

The  act.  signed  Into  law.  contained 
these  provisions: 

First.  Suspended  on  January  1,  1966, 
reductions  in  automobile  and  tf  lephone 
excise  taxes  and  postponed  other  sched- 
uled reductions  In  these  levies  until  April 
1.  1968. 

Second.  Eliminated  the  exL'ling  flat 
14  percent  withholding  rate  on  Individual 
income  taxes  and  established  instead,  ef- 
fective on  May  1.  1966,  a  new  system  of 
six  withholding  rates,  graduated  from  14 
to  30  percent  according  to  liiconie. 

Tliird.  Raised  the  value  of  personal 
exemptions  for  withholdinc  purposes — 
but  not  for  computation  or  actual  tax 
liabilities— from  $600  to  $7a<);  elimi- 
nated withholding  from  families  or  in- 
dividuals whose  Income,  after  subtrac- 


tion of  $700  for  each  withholding  ex- 
emption, were  no  greater  than  $200. 

Fourth.  Accelerated  corporate  tax 
payment  schedules  established  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

Fifth.  Barred  income  tax  deductions 
for  funds  used  to  buy  tickets  to  political 
dinners,  inaugural  balls,  or  similar  events 
or  for  advertisements  in  convention  pro- 
grams or  other  political  publications. 

Sixth.  Provided  monthly  payments  of 
$35  beginning  October  1,  1966,  for  cer- 
tain persons  72  or  older  who  were  not 
currently  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  also  provided  a  monthly  $17.50 
for  a  spouse  when  both  husband  and  wife 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits. 

Seventh.  Amended  the  U.S.  tarifl  law 
to  allow  a  $50  duty-free  exemption, 
through  December  31. 1967,  for  pift  pack- 
ages shipped  to  the  United  States  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
combat  zones. 

On  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that 
the  failure  to  remove  the  excise  clause 
was  an  overriding  consideration,  so  I 
voted  against  Its  passage.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  reduce  nonmilitary  spend- 
ing this  year  rather  than  to  suspend  the 
tax  cuts. 

RAISE     DEBT     CEILITrr, 

The  debt  celling  was  raised  to  S330  bil- 
lion from  $328  billion,  extending  the  limit 
until  June  3d,  1967.  It  was  signed  Into 
law. 

I  opposed  the  bill  as  It  operates  under 
a  philosophy  of  unrestrained  Govern- 
ment spendmfr.  Such  a  philosophy  has 
led  to  a  $37-blllion  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  since  1960  and  frequent  de- 
mands that  Congress  raise  the  debt  limit. 

The  Nation's  economy  is  suffering 
from  this  kind  of  unrestrained  spending. 
The  same  administration  spending  pol- 
icies, which  see  deficits  year  after  year, 
have  resulted  in  a  rising  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments,  threatening  our  in- 
ternational monetary  stability,  further 
draining  the  Nation's  gold  reserves  and 
makes  management  of  the  huge  debt 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  record  my  opposition  to  the 
tremendously  increased  spending  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  public  does  not  realize  how  much 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1967  nor  how  large  the  increase  will  be 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  Federal  spending  jumped  so 
much  from  one  year  to  the  next,  except 
for  the  period  of  World  War  II,  when  we 
were  engaged  in  an  all-out  war 

For  a  time  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  it  appeared  that  the 
spending  policies  of  the  administration 
would  be  curbed  by  the  Congress.  But 
as  the  2d  session  drew  to  a  close  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Congress  gave 
everything  the  administration  wanted 
in  the  way  of  funds  and  even  more  de- 
spite the  warnings  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  represent  and  serve  the  people  of 
tlie  Minnesota  First  District  h.  the  U.S. 
Hiuse  for  these  9  years.  They  have  been 
articulate  In  forwarding  to  me  their 
views  on  current  legislation.  They  have 
been  most  helpful  since  a  true  sounding 


of  public  opinion  Is  a  great  aid  to  a  rep- 
resentative. 

It  Is  this  continuous  communication 
between  representative  and  constituent 
which  "makes  the  horse  go"  in  our  form 
of  government.  As  long  as  the  lines  of 
communication  are  open,  we  all  benefit. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  other 
mediums  of  communication  for  the  full 
coverage  they  have  given  my  views  and 
actions  these  past  9  years.  The  First  Dis- 
trict Is  blessed  with  aggressive  and  well- 
managed  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations.  I  have  found  that 
they  treat  issues  fairly.  I  follow  the 
news  as  It  appears  in  these  media  and 
find  the  Information  I  gather  from  them 
of  great  value  in  my  work  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Every  year  I  conduct  a  questionnaire 
poll  in  the  First  District,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  remind  you  of  the  results  of 
this  year's  poll,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

Results   of   the   First  District   Question- 
naire Poll 

1.  Do  you  favor  intensification  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  in  Vietnam,  including  air  and 
sea  action  against  North  Vietnam?  Yes: 
55.1%.     No:    36.9':'r.     No   Response   8'~;  . 

2.  Do  you  favor  negotiating  best  possible 
immediate  peace  in  Vietnam  and  with- 
drawal? Yes:  45.67c.  No:  46.9%.  No  Re- 
ponse  7.5'^. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Government 
undertaking  to  rebuild  whole  areas  of 
America's  major  cities?  Yes:  10.2-;.  No: 
86.7% .    No  Response  3.1  %  . 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's current  authority  to  sell  government- 
owned  grains  In  the  open  market,  to  hold 
down  farm  prices?  Yes:  23.8%.  No:  70.2%. 
No  Response  3%. 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal 
to  cut  the  school  milk  program  by  807c  and 
the  school  lunch  program  by  20  7c  In  order  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Budget?  Yes:  12.6%. 
No:  84.6""..     No  Response  2.87o. 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  tax-sharing  plan  to  re- 
turn to  the  states,  with  no  strings  attached, 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  Individual  income 
taxes  collected,  to  be  used  for  education 
purposes?  Yes:.72.97o.  No:  22.4 7o.  No  Re- 
sponse 4.7 7r . 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  new  cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transportation?  Yes:  31.27c. 
No:  55.5%.     No  Response  13.37c. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory Federal  standards  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  vehicles,  tires  and  accessories  to  fur- 
ther highway  safety?  Yes:  65.27c.  No: 
30.4%.     No  Response  6.9%. 

9.  Do  you  favor  expansion  of  trade  with 
Communlst-b!oc  nations?  Yes:  29.97c.  No: 
63.2%.    No  Response  6.9  7c. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  new  "Food  For  Peace'" 
program  bo  the  U.S.  would  produce  for  world 
needs,  since  surpluses  are  being  reduced  or 
eliminated?  Yes:  57.5 7o.  No:  34.4%.  No 
Response  8.17c. 

11.  Do  you  believe  ■  Inflation  Is  a  current 
threat?  Yes:  81.2%.  No:  15.2%.  No  Re- 
sponse 3.6 "" 


SOCIAL    SECURITY     FOR     RETIRED 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  OVER  AGE  72 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemt  ji 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PTlAriEH  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced H  R  18460  In  order  to  permit 
former  S.-au^  and  local  public  employe;s 
over  age  72  tn  receive  the  $35  per  month 
benefits  we  havf?  authorized  under  the 
so-called  Prouty  amendment  to  the  Tex 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 

It  seems  to  me  only  fair  that  this  small 
social  security  benefit  should  be  made 
available  to  former  public  employees  even 
thouKh  they  are  now  receiving  a  retire- 
ment benefit  under  their  goverrunentnl 
system 

As  you  know,  the  Prouty  amendment  s 
only  a  temporary  provLslon  to  brtni?  ben«  - 
fits  n:)w  to  persons  over  72  or  who  re«u:h 
72  In  the  next  few  years  and  have  leja 
than  the  normal  requirement  of  quarters 
of  coverace  under  social  security.  The 
Prouty  amendment  L<?  designed  .so  that 
the  number  covered  by  this  special  fea- 
ture will  become  smaller  and  smaller  each 
year. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  can  be  one  of 
the  improvements  to  the  social  security 
system  that  will  come  out  of  Congress 
either  this  year  or  next. 

HR.    18460 
A   bill    to  amend   section   228   or   the   Social 
Security    Act    to   elimlnat*   the   provisions 
whl -h   reduce   the  beneflta  otherwise  pay- 
able  thereunder  to  certain  uninsured  in- 
dividuals  by   the   amount  of  aay   g^>Tern- 
mentai  benefits  they  are  receiving 
Be   It    enacted    by    the   Senate   and   Houat 
of  Refi-esentativei  of   the   United    States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  seicilon 
228  of  me  Social  Security  Act  U  amended  by 
strikin(<  out  subsection  (c).  and  by  redeal^- 
nitin«  Bubeectlons   (d)   through  (b)   aa  lub- 
•ectJoiLs  (CI   through   (g).  reapecuvely 

S«c  3  The  subseition  of  secUon  228  of  the 
Sorial  Security  Act  redesignated  aa  subsec- 
tion ii?i  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
i3>.  and  by  redeslgnaUng  paragraph  (4)  u 
paragraph  (2). 


mUHER  SOCIAL  SKCURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  Praser]  may  ex- 
tend hLs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbev 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlaman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  P-KASER  Mr  Speaker,  I  support 
with  enthusiasm  the  proposals  made  by 
President  Johnson  In  his  Baltimore 
speech  last  week  for  Increased  social 
security  benefits.  There  Is  no  question. 
In  my  opinion,  that  improvements  in  th« 
social  .security  system  are  needed,  despiuj 
the  Improvements  that  have  been  enact- 
ed by  the  89th  Congress.  Even  with  the 
Improvements  made  by  this  CjnjfriBi, 
our  a«ed  cituens  do  not  receive  siifSclent 
beneflu  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Por  this  reason,  I  have  Introduced  H  R 
18460.  which  would  Liberalize  social 
security  oent-fit-s  and  bring  more  of  ooi- 
elderly  retired  population  closer  to  a 
livable    Income      The    hour    Is    late.    I 


realize,  and  action  will  not  be  taken 
on  this  proposal  until  next  year.  But  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  leadership  of  the  House  to  place 
this  legislation  near  the  top  of  Its  priority 
list  when  the  90th  Congress  convenes. 
My  bill  f  oUows : 

H.R   184«1 
A  bill  to   amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  lO-percent,  across- 
the-board   benefit   Increase,   with   a   maxi- 
mum of  $100  a  month  for  Individuals  with 
as  years'  service,  to  increase  the  earnings 
base  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  to  lib- 
eralize  the   retirement   test,   and   to  cover 
dlsabUlty  Insurance  beneflclartea  under  the 
health  Insurance  benefits  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

BSNErrr  incxkask 

Sscnoi*  1.  (a)  SecUon  215(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'whichever  of  the  following  is  the  largest" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "whichever  of 
the  following  (after  the  application  of  the 
second  sentence  of  this  subsection)  Is  the 
largest". 

(b)  Section  215(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  and  below  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  sentence: 
■'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  each  of  the  figures  In  columns  IV  and 
V  of  such  table  shall  be  increased  by  10  per- 
cent before  applying  the  foregoing  prortslons 
of  this  section  and  the  provisions  of  section 
303(a)." 

(c|  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  202(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ••256"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••»280  50'^. 

(2)  Section  202(m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "the  first  figure  In  column 
rv  of  the  table  In  secUon  216(a)"  each 
place  it  appears  the  following:  '(after  the 
appllcauon  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section )  •' 

(3)  SecUon  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  second  sentence  of  section  215(a) 
shall  apply." 

(dMll  Section  227  of  the  Social  Secxirtty 
Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "»35"  In  subsections 
(a I  and  ib)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3850".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "•17  60"  in  subsecUon 
(ai   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••$1830". 

(2)   Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  $35"  In  subsections 
(bHl).  ibKai.and  (c)(3)(A)  and  Inserting 
IQ  lieu  thereof  "$S8..60":  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "$17  50  "  In  suhsecUons 
(b)(2).  (c)(2i.  and  (c)(3)(B)  and  InserUng 
tn  lieu  thereof  "$19  30". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sccUon 
Shan  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
beneflta  under  title  II  of  Uie  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  afxer  Dec«mb«r  1906.  and 
with  respect  l<  lump  sum  dsati)  payments 
under  such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occur- 
ring after  December  31.  IMfl. 

uttmtxru  Bc^iFTT 

See  a.  (a)  Stctton  2lS(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  ta  Mimwled  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (aftw  tb«  table)  the  fckllowlng 
new  sentence: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  the  primary  insurance  amount  of  an 
insured  tndlvldaal  shall  In  no  caa«  b«  less 
tban  the  product  of  $1  multlpUsd  by  the 
number  of  such  individual's  qusrt«r«  of  cov- 
erage,   or    $100.    whichever    Is    leaa." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  apply  with  r«»pect  to  monthly  in- 
ninuice  benefiU  under  Utls  U  uf  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1006. 


and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments under  section  202(1)  of  such  Act  in 
the  case  of  deaths  occurring  on  or  after 
December  31.  1&66. 

iNcaEASx   or  earnings   counted  roa   bikefit 

AND     TAX     PURPOSK8 

3«c.  3.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(4)  or 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  prior  to  1967  "  after  "1965". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  That  f>art  of  remuneration  which. 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $7,800  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Indlvldu.il 
during  any  calendar  year  after  1966.  is  paid  to 
such  Individual  during  such  calendar  year;', 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)(1)  (D)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  InserUng  "and  prior  to  1967' 
after  "1965".  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•;  and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)   Por   ai.y    taxable    year   ending   after 

1966,  (1)  $7,800.  nUnus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or". 

(3)  (A)  SecUon  213(a)  (2)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1965' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  1965  and 
before  1967.  or  $7,800  In  the  case  of  a  cal- 
endar year  after  1966  ". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (Ul)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  1965"^  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  •'after  1965  and  before 

1967.  or  $7,800  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1966'. 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess  over 
$6,600  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1965"'  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
cess over  $6,600  In  the  CAse  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1965  and  before  1967.  and  the  ex- 
cess over  $7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1966". 

(b)(1)(A)  SecUon  1402(b)(1)(D)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  income)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  '"and  before  1967"  after 
"1966".  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  SecUon  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(K)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
I960.  ( I )  $7,800.  minus  ( ll )  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the  tax- 
able year.  or". 

(2)  Section  3iai(a)(l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  wages)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$6,600"  e»ch  place  It  appears 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,800". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  .s 
amended  by  striking  out  "$6,600"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$7,800  '. 

(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  In  the  o&se  of  governmental  em- 
ployses  m  Guam  and  American  Samoa)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$6,600"  where  It 
apjjears  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$7,800". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  •and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1967"  after  "the  calendar  year  1965^'; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  exceed  $6,600."  the 
following:  "or  (D)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  I960,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$7,800". 

(C)  by  Inserting  before  tiie  period  at  the 
•nd  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1967. 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $7300  of  such  wages  rece/ved  In  such 
calendar  year  after  1966'  . 
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(6)  SecUon  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  $6,600  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1965"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "f6,6O0  for  the  calendar  year  1965  or 
1966,  or  $7,800  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1966". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)(1)  and  (a)(3)(A),  and  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  (ex- 
cept paragraph  (1)  thereof),  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  1966.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsecUons  (a)(2).  (b)(3)(B). 
and  (b|(l)  shall  apply  only  wlUi  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  1966.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  (4) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  calendar 
years  after  1966. 

LIBERAULZATION    OP    RETIREMENT    TEST 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (f)(3)  of  secUon 
203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$125"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$135". 

(b)  Subsections  (f)(1).  (f)(4)(B).  and 
(h)(1)(A)  of  such  section  203  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  •'$r25"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$135". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thi.s  sec- 
tion shall  be  effecUve  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  tlie  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

MEDICARE     FOR     DISABILrTY     INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES 

Sec  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  226(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a)    Every  Individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  Is 
entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
secUon  202,  or 

"(2)  has  attained  the  age  of  60  and  is  en- 
tlUed  to  dlsablUty  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  223.  or 

"(3)  Is  a  qualified  railroad  retirement 
beneficiary,  shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  part  A  of  Utle  XVIII 
for  each  month  for  which  he  meets  the  con- 
dition specified  In  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or 
(3).  whichever  Is  applicable,  beelnnlng  with 
the  first  month  after  June  19G(J  for  which 
he  meets  such  condition." 

(2)  Section  226(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "after  June  30.  1966. 
or  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  he  attains  age  65,  whichever  is  later'^ 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "on  or  after  the  later  of  (1)  July  1.  1966, 
or  (ll)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
lie  attained  the  age  of  65  or  the  first  month 
In  which  he  both  had  attained  ape  60  and 
was  under  a  dlsablUty.  whichever  is  applica- 
ble": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  secUon  202"  In 
paragraph   (2)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

under  section  202  or  223". 
(bi(l)  SecUon  1811  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  InserUng  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 
for  Individuals  aged  60  or  over  who  are  un- 
der a  disability  and  are  entitled  to  ben- 
efits under  section  2"23  of  this  Act  or  under 
section  2(a)(4)  or  a(a)(6)  of  the  R.Ulroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937". 

(2)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "individuals  65  years  of  age  or' 
over  who"  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  vhereof  the 
following:  "Individuals  who  are  (15  years  of 
age  or  over  or  are  60  years  of  age  or  over  and 
entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  disability,  and  who". 

(3)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"KUGIBI.X  IKDrVIDTTAia 

"8«c.  1836.  Every  Individual  who— 
"(1)  Is  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  ben- 
efits under  part  A.  or 


"(2)  has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  is  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  and  Is  either 
(A)  a  citizen  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mltted  for  permanent  residence  who  has  re- 
sided In  the  United  States  continuously  dur- 
ing the  5  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  applies  for  enrollment 
under  this  part, 

is  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  insurance  program 
established  by  this  part." 

(4)  (A)  Section  1837(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  No  Individual  may  enroll  for  the  first 
time  (In  any  period  of  continuous  eiigibiUty) 
under  this  part  more  than  3  years  after  the 
close  of  the  first  enrollment  period  (in  such 
period  of  continuous  eligibUuv)  during 
which  he  could  have  enrolled  under  this 
part." 

(B)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1837(b) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  iliereof  the 
following:  "(during  any  continuous  period  of 
ellgibiUty)". 

(C)  Section  1837(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  (and  section  1839(c)).  an  Individual's 
'period  of  continuous  ellgiblilty'  Is  the  peri- 
od beginning  with  the  first  day  on  which  he 
is  eligible  to  enroll  under  section  1836  and 
ending  with  his  death;  except  that  any  pe- 
riod during  all  of  which  an  individual  satis- 
fies paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  and  which 
terminates  before  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  65  shall  be  a 
separate  'continuous  period  of  eligibility' 
with  respect  to  such  individual  (and  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  existed  for  purposes 
of  subsequently  applying  this  section) ." 

(D)  The  fljst  sentence  of  section  1837(c) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striiting  out  'para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)   or  (2)". 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1837(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  purpKMes  of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (d) ,  an  Individual  who  satisfies  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1836  but  not  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  shall  be  treated  as  satis- 
fying such  paragraph  (1)  on  the  first  day  on 
which  he  Is  (or  on  filing  application  would 
have  been)  entitled  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  part  A." 

(P)  Section  1837(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)".  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  paragraph". 

(G)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  section  (and  for  purposes  of 
sections  1838(a)  and  1839(ci).  any  enroll- 
ment under  this  part  whlcli  terminates  in 
the  manner  described  In  section  1838 (c)  shall 
thereafter  be  deemed  not  to  have  existed." 

(6)  (A)  Section  1838(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)"  In  paragraph  2(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  paragraph"; 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  In 
paragraph  (2)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  paragraph":  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  paragraph". 

(B)  Section  1838  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  satisfy- 
ing paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  whose  en- 


titlement to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  Is  based  on  his  being  age  60 
or  over  and  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  rather  than  on  his  being  age  66, 
and  who  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits 
due  to  the  ending  of  his  disability  (and  the 
consequent  termination  of  his  entitlement 
to  benefits  under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937)  before  he 
attains  65  years  of  age,  his  coverage  period 
(and  his  enrollment  under  this  part)  shall 
be  terminated.  The  termination  of  a  cover- 
age period  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  take  effect  on  a  date  determined  under 
regulations,  which  may  be  determined  so 
as  to  provide  a  grace  period  (not  in  excess  of 
90  days)  in  which  coverage  may  be  con- 
tinued." 

(6)  Section  1839(c)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  '•(In  the  same  period  of 
continuous  eligibility)"  after  •'for  each  full 
12  months":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Any  Increase  In  an 
Individual's  monthly  premium  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  a  particular  period  of  continuous  eligi- 
bility shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  other  period  of  continuous  ellgibiUty 
which  such  individual  may  have." 

(7)  (A)  Section  1840(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'section  202  or  223". 

(B)  Section  1840(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•section  202  or 
223". 

(C)  Section  1840(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  202"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202  or 
223". 

(c)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  21  the 
following  new  section : 

"HOSPITAI.    INSURANCE    BENEFITS    FOR    THX    DIS- 
ABLED AGED  60  OR  OVER 

"Sec.  22.  Individuals  over  59  but  under  65 
years  of  age  who  are  entitled  to  annuities 
under  paragraph  4  or  5  of  section  2(a)  shall 
be  certified  by  the  Board  under  section  21 
In  the  same  manner,  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  restric- 
tions, and  other  provisions  as  Individuals 
specifically  described  in  such  section  21;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  individuals  cer- 
tified as  provided  in  this  section  shall  be 
considered  Individuals  described  in  and  cer- 
tified under  such  section  21." 


PRESroENT    JOHNSON    ADDRESSES 
U.S.  MARSHALS'  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  27  last.  President 
Johnson  addressed  a  proup  of  U.S.  Mar- 
shals when  they  \1sited  the  White  House. 
The  occasion  was  the  Second  Annual 
National  Conference  for  U.S.  Marshals. 
It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  include 
with  these  few  words  the  remarks  of 
President  Johnson  on  tliat  occasion: 

Text  of  Remark.s  by  the  Priesibent  to  U.8. 
Marshals  Conference 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the 
■White  House  again  on  the  occasion  of  your 
second  national  conference. 
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You  are  here  to  study  d«w  problemi   la 

law  enforcement 

N»ver  In  the  history  of  your  organ  z»- 
tlori  -177  years — bos  this  Nation  had  greater 
nee<l  for  Imaginative,  new.  and  flrm  ap- 
proa-hea  to  that  problem. 

More  than  2,700.000  major  crlmea  are  now 
committed  In  this  country  every  year — netirly 
r.ve  a  minute. 

Yoii  Know  the  statistics,  one  murder  erery 
hour,  one  forcible  rape  every  23  minutes,  one 
robbery  every  four  and  one-half  minutes, 
one  issauit  ev?ry  two  and  one-half  minutes, 
one  car  theft  every  minute,  one  burglary 
every  twenty-seven  seconds. 

So  long  as  this  situation  continues,  -we 
are  not  meeting  the  Govemmenfs  very  first 
responsibility  to  Its  citizens  the  right  to  be 
secure  from  criminal  violence. 

Wf  have  a  national  policy  for  agriculture. 
Wo  have  a  national  policy  for  transportation. 
We   have   national    policies   for   health   and 
education.    The  time  Is  long  past  due  for  a 
national    strategy    against    crime       And    as 
Federal   law  enforcement  officers,  you  have 
a  stake  In  helping  to  formulate  that  policy. 
The  United  States  Marshals  have  a  proud 
record      Prom  early  frontier  days,  you  have 
accepted    the   challenge    of   change.      Often 
you  were  the  flrst  to  carry  the  Federal  writ 
Into   lawless  communities.     Today,  you  are 
discharging    your    Increasingly    difficult    du- 
ties wUh  devotion  and  dispatch.     And  you 
are   doing   it.   I    might   add.   with   a   record 
of  economy  and  efficiency  unequaled  by  any 
branch   of    the   Federal   service.     The   Mar- 
shals Service  has  had  less  than  a  2  percent 
Increase    In    personnel   over   a   period    of   30 
years.      I    consider    that    truly    remarkable. 
I  am  also  pleased  that.  In  my  Administra- 
tion, legislation  has  Anally  been  Introduced 
to  place  U.S.  Marshals  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice   system.      Enactment    of    this    blU    wlU 
complete  the  task  of  making  the  Marshal* 
Service  a  merit  service  and  a  career  service. 
It  win  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
Marshal,  and  It  will  benefit  both  your  Serv- 
ice and  the  country  you  serve. 

But  no  matter  how  capable,  no  matter 
hew  dedicated,  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers cannot  win  this  fight  alone.  That  la 
why  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  Genend 
to  work  with  the  governors  of  the  50  Statts 
to  establish  state-wide  committees  on  lf»w 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  20 
governors  have  already  acted  and  14  have 
indicated  their  Intentions  to  form  such 
committees.  And  more  States  are  actively 
considering  this  step. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
which  we  passed  last  year.  Is  channeling 
Federal  help  to  local  pwUce.  In  its  flrst  year 
of  operation.  It  has  financed  79  demonstra- 
tion prjjecu  In  30  States.  This  year  morj 
programs  are  underway,  including  one  which 
la  helping  police  In  about  60  cities  plan  and 
develop  community  relations  programs.  I 
hope  anu  believe  that  this  will  make  your 
own  wurk  a  little  easier. 

We  are  also  striving  to  help  the  courts 
operate  more  fairly  and  swiftly. 

In  June.  I  signed  Into  law  the  first  real 
reform  f  our  ball  system  since  1789  It  In- 
sures Chat  all  defendants  will  t>e  considered. 
In  fact  as  well  as  In  theory,  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  The  right  to  ball  will  no 
longer  depend  on  the  sUe  of  a  man's  wallet. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  strengthen 
the  Nations  ability  to  resist  crime  We  will 
use  the  laws  we  have,  and  we  will  seek  new 
laws  when  they  are  necessary  and  useful. 
We  have  new  legislation  to  control  the 
Illegal  drug  traffic 

We  have  new  legislation  to  control  Juve- 
nile delinquency 

We  have  new  legislation  to  help  local  po- 
lice departments. 

We  h.^vp  new  legislation  to  seek  prisoner 
rehabilitation 
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We  will  continue,  and  accelerate,  our  bat- 
tle with  that  unique  product  of  our  time, 
the  organised,  syndicated  corporation  of  cor- 
ruption. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you  today,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  our  gratitude 
for  the  vital  service  the  U.S  Marshals  are 
performing  In  this  continuing  battle  against 
crime  and  disorder. 

You  are  one  group  which  Is  successfully 
meeting  the  challenge  of  keeping  pace.  You 
are  meeting  the  new  and  difficult  problems 
confronting  you  tixlay  as  effectively  as  you 
or.et  similar  problems  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic. 

Your  training,  combined  with  your  spirit 
and  dedication,  is  rapidly  making  the  Mar- 
shals Service  not  only  the  oldest,  but  also 
one  of  the  finest  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  O  NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  with  deep  emotion  that  I 
rise  today  In  commemoration  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  events  of  this 
century— the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1956.  We  who  lived  through  tho.se  days 
of  autumn.  1956,  and  who  witnessed  the 
courage  of  the  Hungarian  people  will 
never  forget  that  moment  In  history 
when  the  weakness  of  the  Communist 
myth  stood  naked  and  exposed. 

Let  us  look  back  over  those  events. 
On  October  23.  several  thousand  students 
gathered  In  Budapest  before  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Polish  General  Bern,  the  hero 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848. 
By  their  action  they  sought  to  dramatize 
their  hatred  of  the  police  state  and  of 
foreign  domination.  As  the  authorities 
tried  to  curb  the  crowd,  more  and  more 
citizens  began  to  gather  In  front  of  the 
Magjar  radio  station  The  leader  of  the 
students  asked  to  be  allowed  to  broadcast 
the  messages  of  his  group.  At  that 
moment  the  police  fired  the  first  shots 
upon  the  crowd,  shots  which  trans- 
formed a  simple  appeal  Into  a  revolution 
Suddenly  the  frustrations  of  years  of 
oppression  erupted,  and  the  mighty  will 
to  be  free  swept  Hungarj'.  As  the  crowd 
besieged  the  radio  station,  workers  from 
the  industrial  outskirts  of  Budapest  ar- 
rived In  trucks  to  flght  for  freedom. 
Stalin's  gigantic  statue,  erected  only  a 
few  years  before  by  the  Communists  on 
the  site  of  a  Catholic  church,  was  de- 
stroyed amidst  a  frenzied  scene  of  Jubila- 
tion. Throughout  the  night  of  October 
23.  demonstrations,  attacks  on  Com- 
munist press  headquarters,  and  riflefire 
shook  Budapest, 

On  the  morning  of  October  24.  the  en- 
tire world  awoke  to  the  news  that  Hun- 
gary was  aflame  with  war  To  the  in- 
surgents' side  flocked  great  segments  of 
the  army,  the  police,  and  the  workers' 
organizations  Budapest  was  decorated 
throughout  with  Hunuarlan  flags  from 
the  center  of  which  had  been  ripped  the 


despised  Communist  emblem.  The  revo- 
lutlon  soon  spread  to  the  Hungarian 
countryside. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  was  a  popu- 
lar uprising,  one  of  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic revolutions  in  the  history  of  man 
It  was  sponstaneous.  largely  unre- 
strained, and  unexcelled  in  the  bravery 
of  the  revolutionaries.  The  people  of 
Hungary  rose  up  in  an  anguished  and 
valorous  attempt  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  Communist  oppressors.  They  re- 
volted and  thereby  struck  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  myth  of  the  Invincibility  of  totali- 
tarianism. Until  that  fall  of  1956.  many 
had  tried  to  say  that  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime, with  Its  propaganda  and  secret 
police,  could  not  be  challenged  from 
within.  Yet  the  Hungarian  patriots  who 
threw  themselves  before  Russian  bullets 
and  tanks,  proved  that  neither  Indoc- 
trination nor  secret  police  can  give  roots 
to  a  system  that  survives  only  by  outside 
support. 

The  great  will  to  be  free  which  welled 
up  In  the  Hungarian  people  sustained 
them  only  briefly  against  the  superior 
physical  force  of  the  Communists.  In 
the  end.  the  brute  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist arsenal  crushed  the  revolution. 
Machinegun  bullets  and  bayonets 
crushed  the  bodies  of  the  valiant  patriots, 
but  they  could  never  destroy  the  fire  of 
freedom  which  continues  to  burn  in  the 
hearts  of  that  courageous  people. 

As  we  pause  in  solemn  homage  to  the 
sacrifices  of  our  Hungarian  brothers,  may 
we  Americans  rededlcate  our  own  lives 
to  the  cause  for  wiiich  they  gave  theirs — 
freedom  for  all  men. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENTS   ON   HOUSE 
APPROPRIA-nONS         COMMITTEE 
STAFF    STUDY    OF    DICKEY-LIN- 
COLN SCHOOL  POWER  PROJECT 
Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  CNeh-l]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.'    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  on  October  11.  when 
the    conference    report    on    the    public 
works  appropriations  bill  was  before  the 
House,  I  asked  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
more  specific  details  about  the  study  that 
is  now  being  conducted  on  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  in  Maine  by  the 
subcommittee. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  Congressman  Boland, 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  answered 
for  the  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Boland 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  staff  study 
now  In  the  process  of  being  conducted 
by  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project,  and  he  listed  the  six 
specific  points  to  be  covered  by  the  sub- 
committee Investigation.  Mr.  Boland 
said  that  this  would  be  an  In-depth.  Im- 
partial,   complete,    and    well-balanced 


study  by  the  investigative  staff  of  the 
iiouse  Committee  on  Appropiiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  of  the  Hou.se 
.Appropriations  Committee  Investigative 
study  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  proj- 
ect, which  I  supported.  ha.s  been  well  re- 
ceived by  newspapers  In  Ma.s.'^achusetts. 
I  am  Including  with  my  remark.^  edito- 
rials on  this  study  taken  from  the 
Springfield  Union  of  October  15.  en- 
titled -Dlckey-Llncoln:  Still  Questions." 
and  the  Boston  Herald  of  October  13, 
entitled  "Second  Look  at  a  Dam": 
[From  the  Springfield  Union,  Oct.  15,  1966] 
DiCKET -Lincoln:  Still  Questions 

As  Congress  goes  through  the  motions  of 
voting  another  $1.1  million  to  continue 
planning  on  the  federal  Dlckey-Llncoln  hy- 
droelectric project  In  Maine,  the  fanfare  and 
debate  are  relatively  mild,  considering  the 
gap  that  still  divides  the  two  sides  of  the 
controversy. 

The  funds  being  appropriated  this  year 
bring  total  spending  on  the  program  so  far 
to  nearly  $2  million,  possibly  the  point  of 
no  return.  Yet  the  vision  of  a  coetly  boon- 
doggle Is  undlsslpated. 

Notably,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  wanted  to  slow  the  pace  this 
year.  It  favored  less  money  and  more  an- 
swers to  nagging  questions.  But  the  John- 
son administration  Is  strong  for  the  project. 
So  Is  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
would  build  It,  and  the  Interior  Department, 
which  would  market  the  power. 

And  there  Is  the  old  argument  that  New 
England  Is  the  only  region  In  the  country 
without  a  federal  power  facility  to  fill  the 
"yardstick"  function,  inducing  p.-lvate  util- 
ities to  keep  efficiency  at  a  maximum  and 
prices  at  a  minimum.  The  Une-up  against 
caution  was  formidable. 

But.  thanks  largely  to  Rep.  Boland  of 
Springfield,  the  measure  calls  for  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee  review  of  such  per- 
tinent points  as  the  plans  for  Boston-area 
marketing  of  power  generated  in  distant 
northern  Maine,  and  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  a  hydroelectric  facility  compared  to  steam, 
nuclear,  or  pumped -storage  plants. 

Just  possibly,  this  review  will  clear  the 
air  where  other  studies  have  cluttered  It 
with  conflict,  confusion,  and  disagreement. 
Certainly  a  convincing  answer  is  demanded 
by  a  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank  finding 
that  the  Northfield  Mountain  pumped  stor- 
ai;e  project  as  programmed  by  private  com- 
panies will  turn  out  more  power  nearer  the 
consumer  areas  much  sooner,  and  at  far  less 
cost  to  build. 

TTie  federal  project,  with  a  price  tag  of 
well  over  $200  million.  Is  e.oecicd  to  pro- 
vide 794.000  kilowatts  of  peaki.".g  power  by 
1975.  The  $72  million  pumped  storage  plant 
win  generate  a  million  kilowatts  of  peak- 
ing power  by  1971.  In  addition,  New  Eng- 
land is  to  have  five  new  nuclear  plants  and 
five  more  coal-  or  oll-flred  plants  by  1972 
when  private  companies  complete  their  huge 
"loop"  program. 

The  idea  of  this  ambitious  expansion  pro- 
gram Is  to  keep  power  reliable  a.ad  also  cut 
rates.  It  looks  as  though  large-scale  public 
power  may  come  Into  New  England  anyway. 
But  Mr.  Boland's  study  can  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  whether  this  investment  by  all  the 
taxpayers  Is  really  going  to  be  much  help  to 
the  region's  power  users. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald.  Oct.  13.  1966] 
Second  Look  at  a  Dam 
Boosters  of  Maine's  huge  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Dam  project  got  considerable  encouragement 
this  week  when  the  House  accepted  a  $4 
billion  public  works  bill  which  Included  $1.1 
million  for  continued  planning  of  the 
project. 


Following  the  advice  of  Its  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  House  had  earlier  voted  only 
$800,000  for  this  purpose  ptndir.g  a  second 
look  Into  "the  many  conflicting  claims  con- 
cerning the  power  benefits  and  costs  of  the 
project."  The  Senate's  Insistence  on  the 
higher  figure  eventually  brought  the  lower 
chamber  around. 

But  House  skeptics  got  a  proviso  written 
Into  the  bill  which  could  be  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  size  of  the  planning  funds. 
This  proviso  calls  for  an  exhaustive  restudy 
of  the  project  by  the  Hou?e  Appropriations 
Committee  Independently  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Interior  Department,  or  any 
other  interested  agency.  If  the  committee's 
finding  is  favorable,  the  House  will  go  ahead 
and  fund  the  $218.7  million  project.  If  It  Is 
not,  the  purse  strings  may  suddenly  be 
drawn  tight. 

Such  a  fresh  examination  of  the  facts 
seems  to  us  highly  desirable.  Major  new 
factors  have  recently  entered  the  picture. 
To  be  financially  feasible  as  now  planned  the 
new  hydro-electric  plant  must  be  able  to  sell 
a  substantial  part  of  Its  output  as  peaking 
power  to  major  vitillty  systems  In  southern 
New  England,  which  means  that  it  must  be 
able  to  underbid  competing  suppliers  there. 

But,  according  to  a  recent  study  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Boston,  a  newly 
announced  project  of  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric  Companies  to  develop  an  ex- 
ceptionally low-cost  underground  pumped- 
storage  plant  at  Northfield  mountain  could 
deliver  peaking  power  to  the  inter-connected 
systems  of  southern  New  England  for  15  to 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  federally  financed 
Dickey  project. 

If  true,  this  would  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Dickey  must  be  abandoned.  The  Board 
study  points  out  that  Boclo-economlc  needs 
of  the  area  might  outweigh  financial  feiisl- 
blllty,  also  that  with  replannlnt:  power  de- 
veloped at  Dickey  might  be  used  profitably 
In  some  other  way.  But  these  points  should 
certainly  be  weighed  carefully  by  Congress. 

The  skeptics  have  done  well  to  insist  on 
this  second  look  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee experts. 


SOMETHING  MUST  BE  DONE  ABOUT 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  FINANCING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress Is  a  great  one  and  it  oflers  much 
to  be  pleased  with.  There  are.  however, 
a  few  blanks  In  that  record.  One  of 
these,  of  very  major  proportion  and  of 
utmost  priority  and  urgency,  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  89th  Congress  to  take  con- 
structive action  to  provide  for  the  grow- 
ing financial  needs  of  our  rural  electrifi- 
cation cooperative  systems. 

Last  night  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  annual  membership  meeting 
of  the  Meriwether  Lewis  Electric  Cooper- 
ative which  covers,  and  is  doing  a  su- 
perb job  in,  a  five-county  area  within 
my  congressional  district.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  cooperative  Is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shouse  of  Centervllle,  and  the  manager 
Is  Mr.  Paul  Tldwell,  also  of  Centervllle. 
Mr.  Tldwell  also  holds  the  high  office  of 
president  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.     At  this 


meeting  Mr.  Shouse  and  Mr.  Tldwell  did 
a  most  excellent  job  in  pointing  out 
Meriwether  Lewis'  progress  and  future 
problems. 

I  have  much  pride  in  the  acompllsh- 
ments  of  this  cooperative  and  in  the 
work  and  great  contribution  made  by  its 
president,  its  manager,  and  Its  directors 
and  other  officials. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  at  the 
aforementioned  meeting  by  Judge  D. 
Scott  Porch  of  Waverly.  This  resolution 
points  out  the  urgent  need  for  the  pro- 
posed Federal  bank  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. Under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  resolution  in  the  Record  as 
evidence  of  the  strong  need  for  new  and 
enlightened  REA  legislation  urgently  re- 
quired as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
forthcoming  90th  Congress: 
Resolution 

Whereas  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration was  established  in  1936  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  financing  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  for  other  purposes,  and 

Whereas  the  said  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration has  since  said  time  made  money 
available  to  the  Cooperatives  throughout  the 
United  States  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and 
said  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loans  have  made  it  possible  for  millions  of 
rural  people  throughout  the  United  States  to 
have  power,  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  residing  within  the 
area  served  by  Meriwether  Lewis  Electric 
Cooperative  have  and  now  are  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  electricity  which  has  been 
furnished  by  said  Cooperative  but  whlcn 
would  not  have  been  pyosslble  without  the 
Cooperative  obtaining  loans  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 

Whereas  the  private  power  interests 
throughout  the  nation  are  now  attempting 
to  strangle  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration and  to  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
many  Cooperatives  to  borrow  money  at  a 
low  Interest  rate,  and 

Whereas  the  rural  people  of  America  very 
well  remember  that  had  it  been  left  to  the 
private  power  interests,  their  homes  perhaps 
now  would  be  in  darkness  rather  than  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  electricity,  and 
said  rural  people  are  Joining  with  thousands 
of  others  throughout  the  nation,  including 
the  Honorable  William  R.  Anderson,  Con- 
gressman of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  enact  a  law 
creating  a  federal  bank  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems, which  will  be  enabled  to  loan  funds 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the  event 
the  private  power  companies  are  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  Meriwether 
Lewis  Electric  Cooperative  duly  assembled 
in  its  regular  annual  meeting  as  follows: 

(1)  That  we  deplore  the  effort  of  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  in  attempting  to  de- 
stroy and  annihilate  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  which  would  have  the 
long  range  effect  of  strangling  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  throughout  the  nation; 

(2)  That  we  commend  and  praise  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressman  William  R.  Anderson 
and  other  members  of  Congress  who  have 
taken  such  a  forthright  stand  for  rural  .^mer- 
ica  and  who  has  further  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  enact  into  law  a  proposed  act  creat- 
ing a  federal  bank  of  rural  electric  systems; 
and 

(3)  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  furnished  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  delegation  and  that 
they  be  requested  to  continue  their  efforts 
for  the  people  of  rural  America. 
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Mr.  BKNNETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a^ik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vinjmu  ;Mr  Hardy  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  R«coi;d 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  la  there 
objection  U'  the  re<juest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  8ep- 
t«mber  23  It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  testimonial  dinner  for  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Howard  W  SurrH,  in  War- 
renton,  Va  A  number  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  Congress  were  there,  as  was  the 
Oovernor  of  Virginia  and  several  former 
Oovernors,  to  do  honor  to  a  truly  great 
statesman.  Judge  Smith. 

I  waa  deeply  moved  by  the  outstand- 
ing address  of  our  own  beloved  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W  McCormack,  and 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Insert  it  In 
the  Record  so  that  those  of  our  col- 
leagiies  who  could  not  attend  the  dinner 
may  enjay  reading  it. 

ADoa«88  or  Hon.  John  W  McCobmack. 
Spsakcx  or  THK  V  3  Hops*  or  Rktuk- 
SKNT.^nvrS  AT  THX  Howaso  w.  Smfth  T»s- 
TTMo.NUL    ntvMni.   Held   at  th«   Nationai, 

OUAKD     ARMOBT.    WAJUirUTOH.     Va  .    ON     SKT- 
TXMBZX   33.    1994 

Oovern  r  Cnxlwln.  my  distinguished  eol- 
le«guea  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  House  the  upper 
body,  the  Senate  the  lower  body  I  applause), 
but  both  ci.iequal: 

By  the  way,  you  know  how  that  started. 
Back  in  the  early  days  of  our  country,  after 
they  had  some  difflcultles  in  New  York  City 
with  the  clashes  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral sovereign  governments  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  moved  to  Philadelphia  before  we 
Anally  got  the  District  of  Columbia  It 
would  be  much  better  If  they  had  moved 
out  In  this  beautiful  part  of  Virginia,  but 
they  dldn  t  And  In  Philadelphia  the  Con- 
gress met  in  a  two-  or  three-story  building 
and  the  House  met  on  the  first  floor,  the 
floor  of  prominence  and  the  floor  of  position 
and  ,'<lgniacance.  and  the  Senate  met  on  the 
flx>r  above,  and  in  debate  they  referred  to 
the  upper  body  and  the  lower  body  in  con- 
nection *ith  that  building  in  Philadelphia 
many  decades  ago. 

D;.stinguUhed  ofHciala  of  the  Conunon- 
weilth  of  Virginia— and  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  are  the  two  mother  commonwealths 
of  the  Nation:  I  say  that  lest  you  forget 
[Applause  I  I  will  skip  over  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  go  back  to  the  Revo- 
luuonary  War  Of  course  In  Massachusetts 
we  had  the  Boeton  Tea  Party,  we  had  the 
Boston  Massacre,  we  had  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester 
Heights,  playing  a  rather  Important  part  in 
the  early  davs  that  brought  about  the  Rev- 
olutionary Wir  and  the  success  and  the 
establishment  of  our  great  government. 

But  I  wo.'Vt  go  Into  that  too  much  because 
I  am  out  here  for  a  pleasant  purpose,  and. 
Ud.cs  and  gentlemen  and  friends  of  our  dis- 
tinguished gueste— the  Honorable  Howa«b 
W  and  »4rs  Smith  and  their  loved  ones — this 
is  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my  life.  I 
have  had  man^  of  them.  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  with  you  showing  by  my  presence,  and 
by  your  presence,  in  an  outward  manner,  the 
deep  respe-:.  esteem  and  friendship  that  we 
have  for  this  great  man.  this  good  man.  this 
great  Virginian,  but  over  and  above  that,  this 
great  American      (Applause.) 

C5ne  of  the  most  pleasant  Incidents  that  I 
have  in  the  Journey  of  life  Is  meeting  nice 
people,  people  that  are  good,  and  there  are 
so  many  g^..xl  people  In  the  United  States 
and  throuKhout  the  world      I  am  so  happy 


whrii  my  coUeimuea  bring  their  frlenOs  Into 
'he  Speaker's  office  or  I  meet  them  in  the 
ootnuor.  either  now  when  I  am  Speaker — 
and  HowAJU)  Smith  helped  me  Immeasurably 
and  I  appreciate  it— or  before  I  was  Speaker 
I  have  met  tens  of  ttkouaands  of  mo*  people 
on  the  good  sld«  of  life  with  nobility  of  char- 
acter, but  in  all  sincerity,  with  no  Oattery 
at  all,  there  la  none  that  you  or  I  or  anyone 
else  could  ever  meet  that  repreeeuts  nobUlty 
of  char^icter  In  tu  noble«t  form  and  in  lu 
highest  type  more  than  this  wonderful. 
s««et.  gentle  gentleman.  Howaaa  W.  SMrrit 
(Applause) 

A  representative  body  should  t>«  a  cros« 
current  of  the  thought  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  of  our  Nation.  It  is  ntn  weil  to 
have  Just  one  thought  dominating  in  the 
leglsJaUve  halU  of  the  SUte  or  Nation  It 
Is  well  to  have  a  croas  section  of  those  of  us 

who  are  what  you  might  call  progressive 

and  I  am  not  a  Uberal  because  a  liberal  is 
one  who  usuaUy  wanu  to  own  my  mind  and 
that  is  where  I  pirt  ( Applause i^and  the 
vestige  of  conservausm.  It  Is  well  to  have 
that  thought  repreMnced  in  any  legislative 
body  One  has  a  temporizing  effect  upon 
the  other.  Progreu  is  made  through  rea- 
sonable compromlsee.  I  have  learned  that 
through  many  years  of  legUlaUve  struggle 
and  legislative  eflort. 

It  la  well  that  we  have  had  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  thlrty-sui  years  the 
voice  of  HowAaii  w  Bjcrrn— the  voice  of  cau- 
tion, the  voice  of  warning— ^ind  his  Influence 
has  been  felt  on  many  occasions. 

I  can  make  an  open  confession  to  you  that 
I  think  HowAXD  SanTH  knew  on  many  oc- 
casions. I  pray  before  I  retire  every  night 
and  many  tlmee  when  I  had  a  ci.we  nght  I 
offered  a  Uttle  prayer  that  Howabd  would  be 
on  my  side.  (Applause)  And  my  hopes  and 
prayers  are  not  dimmed  yet. 

A  few  words  about  Howash  Smith  as  a  man 
HU  family  life  U  the  beauUful  family  life  we 
all  know  about.  His  beautiful  ouUook  In  life 
we  all  have  referred  to.  And  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  his  deep  fine  character  with  these 
many  sweet  InUnglblee  that  make  up  char- 
acter of  mind,  all  of  those  fine  qualities  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  But  let  me 
emphasize  that  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  u  always  a  lady  or  a  genUeman 
of  the  moet  modem  school. 

Howard  Smith  the  legislator— a  legislator's 
legislator.  We  all  know  that.  Whenever  he 
went  in  the  well  of  the  House,  as  he  did  on 
so  many  occasions,  there  was  silence  In  the 
House,  a.  rare  tribute  to  a  Member.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  might  have  disagreed  with 
him,  we  knew  he  thought  and  acted  and 
legislated  and  voted  according  to  character 
(Applause.) 

HowABD  SMn-H  U  an  American's  American. 
Oh.  how  well  I  know,  for  In  1934  I  was  Chair- 
man of  a  special  committee  that  invesUgated 
communism.  Nazism,  fascism  and  bigotry  I 
recommended  the  Foreign  Agent  Registration 
Act  which  became  law.  the  bill  making  it  a 
crime  for  anyone  to  knowingly  or  willingly 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  government  by 
force  and  violence.  In  our  legislation  we  for- 
get the  domestic  where  there  is  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Many  times  we  agreed,  as 
did  other  Members,  but  whenever  the  preser- 
vation, the  stability,  and  the  strength  of  our 
country  was  Involved.  Howard  Smtth  was  one 
of  the  great  advocates  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State*.  (Applause.)  The  legislation 
he  Introduced  to  prevent  subversive  activities 
in  America  will  always  be  prominent  pages 
in  the  legislative  history  of  our  country. 

I  can  remember  when  another  dear  friend 
of  onrs  now  in  the  Great  Beyond— Gene 
Co* — Gene  and  I  were  very  dear  friends  He 
led  my  fight  when  I  was  running  in  the 
caucus  for  leader  back  in  1840— McComMACK 
from  Masaaohusetis.  Cox  from  Georgia. 

Might  I  say.  Oovernor.  McCormack  from 
South  Bo«ton.  MasMchusetts.  not  South 
Boston,  Virginia,  but  McCoaMACK  from  both 
South    Bostons       I    go   through    your    town 


here  called  South  Boeton  and  It  brings  back 
to  my  mind  the  great  Democratic  stronghold 
that  I  represent.  I  am  not  talking  politics 
either.     (Applause.) 

But   Howaao   SMrrH   has   always   b«en  on 
the  side   of  a  strong  national  defenaa.    He 
saw,   he  knew,   he  analysed,   he   Interpreted 
the  evil  and  the  vicious  mind  and  purpoeea 
and  Intent  of  InternaUonal  or  athelaUc  com- 
muniam      He  recognized  that  powerful  na- 
tional defense  was   n  •cessary  in  connection 
with   the   preservatioi    of  our  country.     He 
also  recognised  that  dt*p  faith  on  the  part 
of   our   people,    that    gr«at    moral    strength 
the  affirmative  sUength  wc  »'ave.  Is  also  nee  J 
eaaary       Throughout    the    years    he    and    I 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,   as  did   all  c' 
my  colleagues  here,  whether  Republican  or 
Democrat,  and  no  matter  whether  the  Pres- 
ident was  elected  as  a  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocrat,   where    the    national    Interest   ot  our 
country     was    involved     we     always    fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  strong  and  power- 
ful naUonal  defense,  because  we  knew  that 
the   only    thing    the    Communists   respected 
was  what   they  feared,   and   that  Is  greater 
military    power   and    strength    on    our    part 
than     they     p-assessed     themselves.     Always 
down  m  that  weU  fighting  for  the  strength 
and  the  Integrity  of  America  was  that  dear 
friend     whom     we     honor     torUght — Judkte 
SMrrH       (Applause) 

So.   ladles  and   gentlemen,   talking  longer 
than  I  intended  to.  but  touched  by  friend- 
ship—^nd  friendship  to  me  is  transcendent 
my  friends  are  my  friends  no  matter  what 
their  race,  color  or  creed  might  be.  no  mat- 
ter what  their  political  afflUaUons  might  be 
no  matter  what  their  pollUcal  philosophy  of 
government  might  be.     One  of  the  greatest 
friends  that  I  have  ever  met.  and  one  that 
I  prize  the  most  or  among  the  most.  Is  the 
friendship   that   developed   between   Howard 
SMrra  and  John  McCormack      And  Howard 
SMrrH     la     not    retiring.     Howard     SMrrH's 
memory  and  hU  service  during  this  trying 
period  of  the  world  s  history  covering  thirty- 
six  years  will  always  occupy  prominent  and 
indelible  pages  in  the  history  of  our  countrv 
Tliank  you  very  much. 


October  19,  1966 
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CRmCLSM  OP  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  White]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
as  public  ofHclals,  each  of  us  is  subject  to 
some  criticism,  for  we  realize  that  we 
can  never  please  everyone  on  every  occa- 
sion.    Most  of  these  criticisms  we  ignore 
as  part  of  our  lot.     However,   when  a 
portrayal  is  presented  to  the  public  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  public  con- 
fidence In  our  Government  and  Its  offi- 
cials, we  are  sometimes  Impelled  to  break 
silence.     In  the  October  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  there  appears  such  an  article.    I 
would  now  like  to  read  Into  the  Record 
my  letter  to  the  president-executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Reader's  Digest  regarding  this 
article: 


CoNcacss  or  thx  Vitxrro  Sta-tes. 

HorrsB  or  RkPRRstKTATrvrs. 
Was'iingfon.  DC  .  October  19. 1966. 
Mr  HoBART  Lewis, 
President  and  Executive  Editor. 
The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleaaantville,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:   A  national  magazine  of 
the  stature  and  circulation  of  the  Reader's 


Digest  holds  an  obligation  and  reeponslbllity 
to  the  American  people  to  be  accurate  in  Its 
portrayal  of  the  facts. 

In  the  October  196«  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  there  appears  an  article  bv  Chiu-lee 
8t«v»nson  entitled  "What  Your  Vote  Can  Do 
F\ir  Congress"  in  which  a  paragraph  is  de- 
voted to  a  conference  held  in  Washington 
under  my  auspices,  'niis  phase  of  the  lu'ti- 
cle  contains  erroneous  and  misle.wdlng  mate- 
rial, and  at  the  least.  Indicates  very  faulty 
research  on  the  part  of  the  author  .'^s 
President  and  Executive  Editor  of  this  pub- 
lication, I  thought  you  would  waiit  to  know 
about  this.  Defamation  by  innuendo  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  ploy  of  an  ethical  publica- 
tion such  as  I  am  sure  you  desire  to  publish. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  author  of  this 
article  was  present  at  this  conference.  His 
.-u-llcle  was  predicated  on  the  thesis  that  this 
conference  was  held  as  one  me:tn.s  ta  help 
reelect  me  in  1966  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference. April.  1966,  the  filing  date  for  an 
opponent  to  me  had  expired  as  of  Februiu'y, 
1966.  and  I  was  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
and  now  am  unopposed  So,  obviously,  tins 
conference  could  not  have  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  reelect  me. 

On  April  ia-19.  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Conference  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  community  leaders  closer  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  government  and  for 
making  them  aware  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  could  help  them  In  improvlnti 
their  respective  communities.  Invitations 
were  sent  to  local  community  niid  county 
offlclals.  to  presidents  of  civic  organizations 
and  to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
groups  In  the  16th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  In  all.  there  were  45  partlclpanu  In 
this  conference,  who  came  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  article  states  that  32  govern.-nent  offl- 
clals spent  two  days  of  their  lu-ne  at  this 
conference.  In  fact  each  official  appeared  a 
maximum  of  50  minutes,  and  often  much 
less,  on  a  well-regulated  program  de.-^lgned  to 
conserve  their  time.  Many  of  them  appeared 
m  groups  as  a  panel.  It  is  part  of  their  work 
■  1  disseminate  information  regarding  their 
,  h'encies  and  their  programs. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  In  the  article, 
at  no  time  during  the  conference  was  a  Rrant 
for  a  football  Held  discus.sed.  We  did,  how- 
ever, discuss  air  and  water  pollution  pro- 
grama.  OEO  programs,  aid  for  the  handi- 
capped and  dependent  children,  disease  con- 
trol, small  business  Investment,  soil  conser- 
vation, watershed  projects.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  programs  to  aid  rural  com- 
munities, assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment, and  health  centers. 

No  Federal  money  was  suddenly  made 
available  for  the  16th  District.  A  commu- 
nity in  need  of  a  program  has  to  go  through 
the  necessary  and  normal  channeta  for  ap- 
proval and  appropriation. 

The  author  would  try  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  sought  a  "Texas  Canal".  Inferring 
some  lengthy  channel  through  West  Texas. 
In  fact  the  only  canal  mentioned  Is  a  17  mile 
irrigation  canal  that  must  be  relocated,  be- 
cause of  the  Chamlzal  Treatv.  which  disturbs 
the  present  irrigation  canal  The  Chamlzal 
Treaty,  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1964.  settled 
a  land  dispute  that  had  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  100  years.  The 
relocaUon  of  the  canal  would  bring  It  back 
within  the  new  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  part  of  the  conpres.^lonal  ap- 
propriation in  1964  to  fund  the  cost  of  the 
Chamlzal  Treaty  acquisitions  and  reloca- 
tions. 

I  have  a  pending  bill  to  extend  this  canal 
13  miles  more,  which  would  result  In  a  sav- 
ings of  approximately  21,000  acre-feet  of 
water  per  year  In  a  very  arid  part  of  our 
country.  The  United  SUtes  h.as  not  agreed 
to  pay  for  any  extension  of  this  canal. 

In  arid  West  Texas  this  Is  a  significant 
amount    of    water.      It    will    also    help    the 
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United  SUtes  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  under 
international  agreements  to  deliver  to  Mex- 
ico Its  share  of  the  Rio  Grande  waters. 

Let  me  close  by  assuring  you  that  I  do  not 
mind  criticism  provided  it  Is  truthful  and 
constructive.  As  an  elective  official,  I  ex- 
pect a  fair  share  of  criticism,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  nonfictlon  writer  has  the 
literary  license  to  circumvent  a  truthful 
portrayal. 

Your  magazine  can  do  a  service  to  the 
many  Americans  who  make  It  a  monthly 
reading  habit  by  seeing  that  the  articles  are 
factual. 

Thanlc  you.  ~ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  C.  WnrrE, 
Mem  ber  of  Congress. 


GI  BILL 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  norida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  has  accomplished  much.  In 
the  words  of  our  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson — 

There  has  never  been  a  better  Con- 
gress. ...  It  has  passed  more  creative  leg- 
islation for  the  care  of  human  life  and  hap- 
piness, for  the  benefit  of  human  beings,  than 
any  Congress  has  ever  passed  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 


I  take  particular  pride  in  this  Con- 
gress treatment  of  America's  25  mil- 
lion veterans.  Even  as  Congress  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  forces  fighting  in 
Vietnam — for  those  300,000  youth.s  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  protect  individual  free- 
doms, at  the  same  time,  the  legislature 
acted  to  help  those  who  have  finished 
serving  our  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  Congress  express  America's  grati- 
tude to  those  men. 

One  of  the  89th  Congress  greatest 
achievements  is  the  new  GI  bill.  This 
bill,  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
March  3,  1966,  gives  the  men  who  have 
served  America  since  the  Korean  war 
benefits  and  privileges  provided  for  other 
veterans.  It  affords  post-Korean  vet- 
erans assistance  in  eduction,  home  loans, 
and  other  benefits. 

During  the  first  year  under  the  new 
GI  bill,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ex- 
pects 500,000  veterans  to  enter  school 
There  are  7,800  veterans  in  the  10th 
District  of  Ohio  alone  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  financial  assistance  for  their 
education.  And  hundreds  of  them  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  high.  In 
the  first  5  years,  the  Government  expects 
to  spend  $2  billion  on  educational  assist- 
ance to  post-Korean  veterans.  But  the 
cost  is  not  Important.  The  veterans  who 
acquire  an  education  with  the  help  of 
this  law  will  repay  the  Government 
many  times  over,  for  they  will  be  able  to 
get  better  jobs,  to  earn  more  money,  and 
finally  to  pay  more  taxes.  It  is  clear. 
then,  that  Congress's  new  program  gives 
veterans  the  opportunity  to  learn  now 
and  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  later. 


The  new  GI  bill  makes  available  to 
peacetime  veterans  the  same  hospital 
care  given  to  all  other  veterans.  Thus, 
the  48,600  veterans  in  our  10th  District 
are  all  eligible  for  care  at  VA  hospitals. 
The  hospital  nearest  us — at  Chillicothe — 
functions  primarily  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  neuropsychiatric  patients, 
but  it  is  equipped  to  treat  emergency 
cases  of  a  general  nature  as  well.  The 
other  three  VA  hospitals  in  the  State — 
at  Cincinnati,  Brecksville,  and  Cleve- 
land— provide  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical services. 

The  89th  Congress  has  demonstrated 
its  concern  for  veterans  by  increasing 
compensation  allowances.  Dependency 
compensation  for  unremarried  widows  of 
veterans  was  raised  in  August  of  1965. 
In  that  same  month,  certain  seriously 
disabled  veterans  who  were  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  were 
given  a  greater  subsistence  allowance.  In 
October  last  year,  Congress  passed  a  bill 
increasing  disability  compensation  for 
veterans.  For  such  compensations  and 
for  pension  payments  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  veterans  in  Ohio's  10th  Dis- 
trict will  receive  over  $7  million. 

By  means  of  a  law  passed  in  Septem- 
ber 1965,  Congress  made  educational 
assistance  available  to  the  children  of  de- 
ceased or  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  cold  war  period 
These  children  thus  recei\'e  the  same 
benefits  as  war  orphans. 

Congress  has  given  all  servicemen  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  $10,000  worth  of 
insurance  for  only  $2  per  thousand.  This 
insurance  provides  coverage  from  the 
first  day  of  active  duty  until  120  days 
after  discharge.  Almost  ever>'  man  and 
woman  in  the  service  is  taking  advantage 
of  this  excellent  insurance  program. 

Clearly,  the  89th  Congress  has  done 
much  on  behalf  of  the  veteran.  But  It 
has  merely  continued  America's  tradi- 
tion of  helping  the  men  who  have  fought 
for  their  country.  The  Pilgrims  them- 
selves provided  for  *Lhe  care  of  the  men 
injured  while  protecting  the  Plymouth 
Colony  against  Indians.  And  ever  since 
America  became  a  nation  in  1789.  her 
legislators  consistently  have  demon- 
strated the  people's  gratitude  to  their 
soldiers  by  enacting  laws  for  their 
benefit. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  supported  the 
89th  Congress  contributions  to  our  vet- 
erans. I  know  you  share  my  pride  in 
America's  efforts  to  repay  the  men  who 
sene  her. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE\'TnX)P- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
j-ear  when  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  was  passed.  Con- 
gress pledged  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "to  assist  the  region  in 
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meeting  Its  special  problems."  I  would 
like  to  today  discuss  a  measure  which 
would  help  meet  ar.d  overcome  one  of  the 
mofit  Important  special  problems  of  this 
region,  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  Its 
cause,  low  salaries.  Last  week  I  Intro- 
duced H  R  18289.  the  Appalachian 
Teachers  Salary  Act  of  1966,  a  blU  In- 
tegral to  the  educational  system  of  this 
region — our  Investment  In  Its  teachers. 
Appalachla.  comprised  of  parts  of 
Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Virginia.  South 
Carolina.  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  New 
York,  Georela.  Pennsylvania.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  and  Alabama.  Is  char- 
acterized by  geographic  isolation,  high 
unemployment  and  low  Income  levels, 
and  po<3r  education  facilities.  Local 
school  districts  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
dlfllcuJt  to  attract  and  hold  qualified 
teachers.  We  In  Ohio  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  Chronically  underdeveloped 
communities  already  financially  over- 
burdened find  it  Impossible  to  raise  funds 
sufficient  to  provide  at  least  average  sal- 
aries for  teachers. 

In  these  Appalachian  communities  al- 
most one  out  of  every  three  families  has 
an  annual  Income  of  $3,000  or  less, 
hardly  a  basis  upon  which  to  levy  taxes 
adequate  to  support  a  good  teaching  stafT. 
Unless  some  financial  Incentive  is  pro- 
vided whereby  teachers  will  be  Induced 
to  come — ^and  to  remain — In  Appalachla 
this  educational  Impoverishment  will 
continue. 

It  Is  not  fair  to  continue  to  Inflict  upon 
the  children  of  Appalachla  the  results  of 
their  econ.jmic  and  cultural  disadvan- 
tage: an  education  provided  m  large  part 
by  an  underpaid,  overworked,  and  se- 
verely shorthanded  teaching  staff. 

The  89th  Congress  has  taken  pride  in 
being  known  as  the  "Education  Con- 
gress"— the  "Congress  of  Accomplish- 
ment." We  have  enacted  legislation  of 
benefit  to  education  at  all  levels.  What 
I  am  proposing  Is  to  e.xtend  our  concern 
to  an  area  where  It  Is  critically  needed 
perhaps  as  a  pilot  project. 

The  Appalachian  Teachers  Salary  Act 
of  1966  is  designed  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  help  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  Appalachian  area.  In 
enacting  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
Congress  will  assume  a  responsibility  for 
securing  and  retaining  well-qualified  and 
certified  teachers  which  the  local  school 
districts  In  Appalachla  are  unable  to  do 
alone. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  assume  this  responsibility  for 
helping  to  alleviate  the  especially  critical 
shortage  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
Appalachla  region.  Tetichers  have  been 
steadily  leaving  this  economically  de- 
pressed area  for  areas  where  they  will 
receive  higher  salaries.  Increasingly 
overcrowded  classrooms  and  overbur- 
dened classloads  will  continue  as  a  result 
and  this  situation  is  not  conducive  to 
attracting  new  teachers. 

As  I  have  said,  our  teachers  are  the 
Nation's  most  unsung  and  ill-rewarded 
resource  It  is  to  me  Imperative  that 
those  who  daily  impart  their  talent  and 
wisdom  to  our  young  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  flourL'^h  in  their 
educational  attainment.  It  Is  folly  to  do 
otherwise. 


The  purpose  of  the  Appalachian 
Teachers  Salary  Act  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing Is  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  teachers  for  fiscal  school  years  1968 
through  1971  This  funding  period  will 
provide  4-year  base  upon  which  to  build 
up  and  attract  teachers  in  Appalachla. 
Another  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  encour- 
age residents  in  the  Appalachla  region 
gradually  to  Increase,  provided  this  In- 
centive by  the  Federal  Government,  their 
financial  efforts  for  education  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  on  a  favor- 
able basis  for  public  school  teachers  with 
other  areas. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
State  in  the  Appalachian  region,  through 
Its  State  education  agency,  to  file  with 
the  US.  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
certified  statement  giving:  First,  the 
number  of  teachers  whose  salary  Is  below 
the  State  average  in  districts  desiring  to 
participate;  second,  the  1966-67  salary 
of  each  teacher,  as  a  base;  and  third,  the 
average  salary  of  all  classroom  teachers 
In  the  State.  Each  local  board  of  educa- 
tion participating  will  Inform  the  State 
education  agency  of  the  amount  of  sal- 
ary paid  to  each  teacher  in  Its  district 
whose  salary  Is  less  than  the  State  aver- 
age and  will  pay  to  these  teachers  an 
amount  which  will  make  their  total  sal- 
ary equal  to  the  State  average. 

I  propose  that  for  the  first  year  the 
Federal  Govcrrunent  will  assume  the  full 
cost  of  the  proposed  program,  but  for 
each  of  the  following  3  years  the  Federal 
share  will  be  reduced  by  25  percent. 
Thus  in  the  1970-71  school  year  the  local 
school  district  will  assume  full  financial 
responsibility  for  the  program.  The 
figure  upon  which  the  obligation  wlU  be 
based  Is  the  average  salary  of  all  class- 
room teachers  during  the  1966-67  school 
year  and  it  will  remain  the  same  during 
the  4-year  period  the  act  Is  in  force. 

I  recognize  that  the  work  of  the  great 
89th  Congress,  termed  by  many  "the 
Education  Congress."  Is  now  coming  to  a 
close.  I  wanted  to  first  Introduce  this 
Important  measure  in  the  89th.  If  I  am 
privileged  to  be  returned  by  the  voters 
of  the  10th  District  to  the  90th  Congress. 
I  shall  reintroduce  this  measure  the  very 
first  day  that  we  meet. 


ONE  DIRECTION— APPROACHES 
PERFECTION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
perience has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  properly  signed  and  controlled  one- 
way streets  will  definitely  Improve  the 
safe  and  efficient  movement  of  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  traffic  on  streets  and 
highways.  There  are  several  basic 
points  In  support  of  this  conclusion. 

First.  The  use  of  one-way  streets  in- 
creases capacity  from  20  to  50  percent. 
This  Is  possible  because  turning  move- 
ments are  minimized  and  full  use  of  the 


street  surface,  regardless  of  number  of 
lanes,  is  realized. 

Second.  The  safety  of  moving  traffic 
Ls  manifestly  increased  because  pairs  of 
one-way  streets  essentially  provide  a 
divided  roadway.  This  same  principle 
niight  apply  to  stretches  of  road  in  the 
rural  area  provided  conditions  were  such 
as  to  permit  100  percent  access  to  all 
commimlties  or  settlements  served  by 
the  highways. 

Third.  Vehicular  grouping  and  speed 
control  can  be  more  easily  maintained  on 
one-way  roads.  The  smoothness  and 
orderliness  of  midblock  and  intersection 
operations  tends  to  reduce  driver  impa- 
tience and  therefore  the  probability  of 
accident-producing  behavior.  It  is  ob- 
vious beyond  contradiction  that  drivers 
on  one-way  streets  or  roadways  have 
fewer  vehicle  movements  to  observe  and 
consequently  can  give  more  attention  to 
the  operation  of  their  own  vehicle. 

Fourth.  Because  of  reduction  in  con- 
gestion and  improved  signal  progression, 
the  generaJ  traffic  pattern  is  markedly 
Improved.  Turning  vehicles  are  not  hin- 
dered by  opposing  automobiles  and  It  is 
possible  In  most  Instances  to  turn  from 
more  than  one  lane  without  Interfering 
with  the  traffic  flow. 

Fifth.  Contrary  to  Initial  Impressions, 
the  use  of  one-way  traffic  operations  is 
now  recognized  as  being  of  broad  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  adjacent  land  users  and 
to  the  public  itself.  This  Is  based  on  the 
facts  that  substantial  improvement  In 
usage  of  the  street  or  roadway  is  quickly 
realized  and  such  a  move  could  well  post- 
pone or  eliminate  the  need  for  parking 
prohibitions. 

There  are  some  minor  complaints  on 
the  use  of  one-way  operations  such  as  the  4 
objections  of  merchants  who  contend 
that  two-way  traffic  Is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain their  business  and  others  Insist  that 
tourists  and  strangers  experience  con- 
fusion with  the  system — but  these  prol- 
estatioris  are  usually  dissipated  in  the 
wave  of  public  approval  that  follows  a 
well-planned  Installation. 

The  following  plus  values  demonstrate 
conclusively  why  one-way  operations  are 
desirable  under  most  conditions. 

First.  Substantial  reduction  in  travel 
time; 

Second.  Improvement  in  public  transit 
operations  such  as  simplified  turnback 
loops; 

Third.  Redistribution  of  traffic- 
thereby  relieving  congestion  on  adjacent 
streets: 

Fourth.  Permits  more  freedom  in  turn- 
ing movements; 

Fifth.  Provides  a  much  safer  facility 
due  to  smoother  pattern  of  traffic  and 
elimination  of  most  conflicting  move- 
ments: and 

Sixth.  Enables  simplification  of  traffic 
signal  timing. 

Of  the  above  benefits,  emphasis  must 
be  given  the  safety  features.  Again 
these  are  brought  about  through  de- 
creased vehicle  and  pedestrian  conflicts 
at  Intersections  plus  speed  control  and 
the  reduction  of  complexity  In  the  field 
of  driver  vision. 

Cities  that  have  adopted  areawlde  use 
of  one-way  streets,  and  this  Includes  .\ 
majority  ol  the  larger  metropolitan  cer.- 


ters,  report  that  they  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  efficiency  and  safe  operations 
of  all  traffic  patterns.  A  ca.se  in  point 
was  the  recent  conversion  of  Fifth  and 
Madison  Avenues  in  New  York  City  to 
one-way  thoroughfares.  Tremendous 
opposition  faced  the  traffic  commissioner 
prior  to  this  move  but  the  pre.sent  atti- 
tude Is  highly  favorable  and  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  expansion  of  such 
facilities  in  the  future. 

As  Indicated  at  the  start  of  this  article, 
some  thought  has  been  given  to  the  trial 
usage  of  stretches  of  one-way  hit;hways 
In  designated  rural  areas.  Basically 
this  would  mean  the  availability  of  par- 
allel roadways  for  traffic  moving  through 
a  concentrated  area. 

Considerable  study  and  research  would 
be  required  in  order  to  avoid  the  elim- 
ination of  access  roads  to  towns  or  set- 
tlements. In  this  connection,  some  ob- 
servers feci  that  with  the  vast  network 
of  secondary  roads  available,  a  schedule 
of  usage  might  conceivably  be  worked 
out  which  would  prove  advantageous 
from  a  safety  and  efficiency  standpoint. 
Inquiries  directed  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  show  that  limited  experimenta- 
tion In  this  field  has  taken  place,  but 
there  is  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
certain  district  officials  in  investigating 
the  potentials  of  such  a  program. 


TRAFFIC   ENGINEERING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full 
understanding  of  the  broad  role  that 
traffic  engineering  performs  in  the  safe 
and  efficient  movement  of  vehicles  and 
pedestrians  on  our  streets  and  highways 
is  greatly  lacking  in  a  number  of  juris- 
dictions. 

This  is  most  unfortunate  inasmuch  as 
present-day  volumes  and  complexities  In 
the  overall  street  and  highway  picture 
dictate  that  we  have  a  full  appreciation 
and  knowledge  of  his  responsibilities. 
More  and  more  he  will  be  recognized  as 
the  man  who  makes  the  system  work. 
Let  me  Illustrate. 

The  basic  function  of  the  traffic  engi- 
neer is  to  deal  with  vehicular  operations. 
In  such  a  capacity  he  must  utilize  a 
variety  of  devices  and  techniques  includ- 
ing signals  and  signs,  one-way  streets, 
parking  restrictions  lighting  channeUza- 
tion,  and  so  forth. 

Beyond  operational  functions  his 
knowledge  is  of  immeasurable  value  In 
the  broad  plarmlng  that  Is  imperative  to 
make  an  area's  transportation  system 
provide  the  safety  and  service  for  which 
It  is  built. 

To  put  It  briefly,  his  duties  are  basical- 
ly from  the  roadway  surface  up.  His 
division  provides  the  guidelines  and  other 
devices  which  make  It  possible  for  you 
and  I  to  operate  our  automobiles,  trucks, 
and    even    ourselves — as    pedestrians—^ 


with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion. This  is  not  an  easy  task  In  the 
face  of  current  traffic  profusion  and  con- 
gestion. 

Like  all  specialists  in  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy,  the  traffic  engineer 
must  come  up  with  the  right  answer  in 
the  minimum  amount  of  time. 

For  Instance:  If  a  study  of  flow  pat- 
terns demonstrates  that  there  is  a  need 
for  better  channelization,  and  pedestrian 
control,  he  might  well  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  one-way  street  plan  plus 
pedestrian  and  lane  control-  signals. 
Should  an  intersection  show  a  heavT  and 
consistent  accident  record  this  engineer 
would  undoubtedly  schedule  improved 
signing  or  signalizatlon  should  the  situ- 
ation warrant  it.  It  is  also  possible  that 
he  would  call  for  a  complete  redesigTi  of 
the  facility.  When  there  is  a  severe 
peak-hour  congestion  on  an  Important 
city  street  he  will  probably  recommend 
the  use  of  reversible  lanes  to  accommo- 
date morning  and  evening  volumes. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  cf  the  prob- 
lems and  corrective  measures  that  must 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  traffic  engineer 
on  a  daily  basis.  The  complete  and  har- 
monious cooperation  of  public  officials 
and  others — police,  and  so  forth — with 
whom  he  works  is  therefore  of  the  para- 
mount Importance.  His  department 
should  be  in  the  same  category  a-s  plan- 
ning, construction,  or  maintenance — 
highways  or  streets — and  in  all  Instances 
he  should  be  consulted  on  matters  per- 
taining to  transportation  development  or 
expansion. 


ROADWAY  LIGHTING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "night 
use  of  the  multlbillion-dollar  motor  ve- 
hicle transportation  facilities  in  the 
United  States  have  been  seriously  re- 
tarded by  a  delay  in  the  use  of  appropri- 
ate roadway  lighting.  Low.  poor,  or 
mediocre  visibility  restricts  the  expand- 
ing benefits  as  contained  in  our  Intt-r- 
state  Highway  System  and  the  numerous 
expressways  that  are  being  built  in  everv 
section  of  the  country."  .So  states 
Chnrlcs  Rex,  roadway  lighting  engineer, 
of  Henderson ville.  N.C. 

Vision  is  by  far  the  most  Important 
sensory  process  Involved  in  driving  and 
with  30  percent  of  tho  ;.u'oniobile  travel 
occurring  at  night— 210  billion  miles  last 
year—it  is  only  logical  that  salisfactoi-y 
illumination  facilities  be  made  available 
for  the  motoring  public. 

Added  value  and  increased  night  itse 
of  the  tremendous  national  investment 
in  streets  and  highways  will  result  from 
the  application  of  appropriate  roadway 
lighting.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
livelihood,  general  welfare,  social  and 
economic  progress  of  million-^  of  citizens 
is  dependent  upon  efficient  and  safe 
movement  of  people   and   goods   after 


'dark — and  we  soon  recognize  the  uni- 
versal obligation  that  exists  m  this  field. 

Effectiveness  ratings  for  the  benefits 
which  the  American  public  expects  from 
roadway  lighting  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

First.  Increased  value  of  automotive- 
highway  investment; 

Second.  Night  transportation  to  op- 
erate more  safely  and  efficiently; 

Third.  Proportionate  decrease  In  crime 
occurrences; 

Fourth.  Better  environment  for  social, 
recreational,  and  business  activities; 

Fifth.  Increased  development  of  use- 
ful land  areas;  and 

Sixth.  An  Improved  standard  of  night 
living  for  those  wiio  drive  at  night. 

Thus,  proper  lighting  offers  a  sound 
solution  to  the  night  accident  problem 
and,  as  a  bonus,  contributes  materially 
to  the  reduction  of  crime  on  our  streets 
and  highways. 

We  need  more  application  of  tech- 
niques that  are  known  to  reduce  night 
accidents.  We  must  make  the  driving 
public  more  knowiedgeable  regarding 
after-dark  operation  of  a  motor  veliicle. 
Above  all,  engineers  and  automobile  de- 
signers must  continue  to  research  more 
effective  and  economical  means  of  ob- 
taining better  illumination. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
the  present  time — October  1966 — the 
United  States  has  approximately 
3,600,000    miles    of    roads    and    streets. 

Of  the  above  total,  slightly  over  2  mil- 
lion miles  are  surfaced  rural  roads.  Also 
there  are  360.000  miles  of  surfaced  city 
streets  and  1,200,000  miles  of  unsurfaced 
and  lightly  used  roads  and  streets. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
traffic  load  is  borne  by  the  primary  State 
highway  systems  consisting  of  around 
400.000  rural— this  includes  the  new  In- 
terstate System— and  40,000  municipal 
miles  and  about  64,000  miles  of  urban 
arterial  streets.  This  combined  total  of 
502,000  miles  Is  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  mileage  in  the  country— but  it 
carries  over  75  percent  of  the  traffic. 
Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  this  figure  of 
500.000  miles. 

Using  the  basic  cost  of  $10,000  per  mile 
to  adequately  light  our  roadways  we  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  of  $5  billion  to  do 
the  complete  job — including  the  main 
city  streets  and  the  principal  highways. 
This  would  mean  that  most  of  our  people 
would  be  driving  on  well-lighted  facil- 
ities, practially  all  of  the  time,  and  under 
relatively  safe  conditions. 

If  we  were  to  duplicate  this  system  of 
primary  highways  at  today's  cost  of 
$100,000  per  mile  for  a  24-foot,  concrete 
or  asphalt,  standard  roadway,  the  total 
cost    would    approximate     $50    billion. 
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This  would  provide  us  with  a  parallel 
system  which  would  physically  absorb 
the  great  Increase  in  traffic  volume  which 
will  unquestionably  develop  over  the  next 
10  to  15  years.  Also,  it  would  provide  a 
maximum  safety  margin  from  the  stand- 
point of  available  road  surface 

My  purpose  in  emphasizing  these  fig- 
ures Is  to  demon5trate  how  a  simple 
formula  or  pattern  can  be  arrived  at  in 
talting  care  of  one  of  our  major  prob- 
lems, the  safe  and  efficient  movement  of 
goods  and  people  on  our  streets  and 
highways.  Also  we  have  the  added  bonus 
of  knowing  that  our  principal  city 
thoroutrhfares  were  sufficiently  well 
lighted  to  discourage  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crimes  that  are  currently  on  the 
Increase  in  our  country. 

The  foregoing  could  be  financed  most 
expeditiously  through  the  rescinding  of 
the  present  Byrd  amendment — pay-as- 
you-go  plan  for  Federal  highways — and 
the  borrowing  on  year-to-year  alloca- 
tions for  the  proper  implementation  of 
our  Federal  highway  system. 


THIS    IS    W.\SHL\GTON 

Mr.  BKN'Nfrrr  Mr  S(>f>alcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr  F.^RssLrrl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t^^  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  'Aa.-;  v.>^  objection. 

Mr  FARNs;  KY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  the  seventh 
and  eiKhth  articles  of  the  series  based 
on  a  Harris  survey  entitled  "This  is 
WashinfTton"  which  appeared  In  the 
WashinsJton  Post  recently: 

[From  Oie  Waahlngton  Poet,  Oct.  8.  19661 
This  Is  Washington — VIT:   Distxict  or  Co- 

i,uMBi\  REsiornTS  Think  WHrrwi  Should 

RtrrRM 

Meet  whites  and  Negroes  In  Washington 
believe  it  is  important  to  encourage  white 
families  to  move  back  Into  the  city. 

But  suburbanites — even  thoee  who  have 
raUed  their  families — have  no  Intention  of 
coming  back  to  live  In  the  District.  They  are 
happy  where  they  are. 

Out  In  the  suburbs  of  green  lawns  and 
barbecue  grills,  these  white  refugees  have 
fashioned  a  land  of  pleasant  living  for  them- 
selves. They  prize  what  they  have,  particu- 
larly good  schools  and  shopping,  and  want 
no  part  of  what  they  view  as  the  central 
city  s  afflictions.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
share  ita  blg-clty  attracttona  but  not  its 
problem.^ 

These  itutudoe.  which  surface  from  the 
Poet-Harris  survey  answers,  pdnt  up  one  of 
the  toug^•-•  ;->robleins  for  the  Nation's  ailing 
cities:  H  A  •.  break  the  pattern  of  middle- 
class  wh;',i>  -.iJfjratlon  to  the  suburba  before 
the  cent!-i.  cores  turn  Into  huge  Negro 
ghettos  of  p<>?r  people. 

The  Interviewers  found  that  68  per  cent  of 
the  District's  residents  thought  it  was  Im- 
portant th.it  whites  be  encouraged  to  return, 
while  32  p»>r  cent  thought  It  wsa  not  Im- 
portant. 

As  might  r>e  expected,  most  white  residents 
of  the  District  1+  of  5i  feel  the  strongest 
about  bringing  other  white  ramllles  back  to 
live  with   them  in   the  city 

But  mort  Negroes  (3  of  5)  also  want  more 
whites  to  r»f.:rn  to  avoid  an  ai!-black  city  of 
de  facto  segrrtcatlon.  "The  whites  have  run 
OMt  on   thi?   iituatlon"   Is   one   of   the   chief 


reasons  given  by  Negroes  who  feel  Washing- 
ton hasn't  been  a  model  of  civil  rights 
progress. 

Negroes  with  higher  Incomes  don't  think 
It  Is  as  Important  to  lure  the  whites  back 
as  those  In  the  lower  brackets  do.  Just  the 
reverse  Is  true  for  whites  In  the  District — 
those  with  higher  Incomes  want  them  t>ack, 
those  In  the  lower  brackets  care  less. 

These  were  the  responses  by  race  and  in- 
come when  District  Whites  and  Negroes  were 
asked  whether  It  was  Important  to  encourage 
wtUtea  to  move  back  to  the  city: 
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What  can  be  done  to  check  the  suburban 
flight  of  whites  and  bring  them  back  to  cen- 
tral-city living? 

The  p>eople  Interviewed  think  these  steps 
must  be  taken: 

1.  Clean  up  the  slums. 

2.  Provide   better  and  cheaper  hoxislng. 
3    Improve  race  relations. 

4.  Improve  schools. 

5.  Provide  home  rule. 

6.  Provide  safer  streets 

Again  and  again,  whites  pointed  to  the 
high  coet  of  decent  housing  In  the  central 
city.  Washington,  they  feel,  la  pretty  much 
a  place  of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

"Of  course.  I'd  like  to  live  In  the  city  but 
I  can't  afford  It.  This  bouse  would  cost  too 
much  In  a  good  section  of  the  District."  said 
a  33-7ear-old  Alexandria  man. 

rXAX    HOUSING    COSTS 

If  whites  are  going  to  come  back  to  the  city, 
he  said,  there  must  be  more  construction  of 
"middle-class  bousing  that  white  pec^le  can 
afford." 

One  young  suburban  housewife  (whose 
husband  earns  over  tlS.OOO)  said  she  would 
like  to  move  from  Vienna.  Va..  to  live  In  the 
District  "If  I  could  afford  one  of  those  posh 
apartments." 

Many  of  those  "posh"  apartments  hope  to 
Utract  white  couples  who  have  raised  their 
ramllles  and  now  find  that  their  lawns  seem 
to  g^row  bigger  and  faster  as  their  knees  and 
oacks  grow  stlffer.  But  the  survey  found 
that  even  those  subiu-twnltes  over  50  have 
little  Interest  In  returning  to  the  city. 

The  opinions  on  white  migration  often 
are  paired  with  racial  feelings. 

"Just  move  the  Negroes  out — but  don't 
move  them  this  way."  snapped  a  young 
housewife  In  Alexandria  when  she  was  asked 
how  white  families  could  be  brought  back 
to  live  In  the  city. 

CANT  AITOBB  TO  MOVE 

A  white  woman  on  welfare  who  lives  In 
a  mixed  neighborhood  In  the  District  said  she 
would  move  back  to  Clifton  Porge.  Va  .  If 
only  she  had  the  money  to  pay  to  move. 

"I  dont  think  you  could  even  get  whites 
to  move  back  to  DC.  at  bayonet  point,"  was 
the  way  she  summed  up  her  feelings. 

But  the  answers  also  show  a  concern  that 
goes  beyond  prejudice  to  honest  fear  for  the 
well-being  of  the  city  center. 

Washington  Is  not  alone  In  Its  pUght. 
Census  Bureau  statistics  show  that  centr&l 
dtles  across  the  country  keep  falling  behind 
their  suburbs  In  growth  rate.  As  they  are 
abandoned  by  lower  and  upper  middle-class 


whites,  cities  are  being  left  mainly  to  poor 
Negroes  and  some  poor  whites. 

They  surround  small  enclaves  of  the  very 
affluent,  who  can  pay  for  economic  segrega- 
tion. Thus,  cities  are  losing  tax  revenue  and 
business  at  a  time  when  they  must  take  on 
Immense  social  problems. 

But  Washington  Is  the  first  major  Ameri- 
can city  to  have  a  majority  population  of 
Negroes,  now  crowded  mainly  Into  the  east- 
ern sectors  of  the  central  city  while  most 
of  the  whites  and  two-thirds  of  the  area's 
population  of  25  million — live  In  mostly 
white  suburbs  In  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  has  warned  that 
"Washington  Is  due  to  become  an  almost 
purely  Negro  city — a  vast  metropolitan  ghet- 
to" unless  white  families  are  encouraged  to 
return  to  the  city.  If  this  Isn't  done,  he  sees 
no  hope  for  an  Integrated  city. 

Loralne  S.  Dlngee.  wife  of  an  Army  offlcer 
and  an  Arlington  housewife,  expressed  the 
same  concern. 

"The  Nation's  Capital  should  not  be  all 
black.""  she  said.  "It  should  be  made  safe 
and  beautiful  and  they  (white  families) 
would  move  back." 

But  there  can  be  a  great  gap  between 
what  people  think  should  be  done  and  what 
they  are  willing  to  do. 

A  man  who  earns  $25.(X)0-plus  and  lives 
In  Kensington.  Md..  explained;  ""I"m  Just  not 
going  to  move  back  into  an  area  that  Is  all 
colored.  I  wouldn't  invest  In  housing  or 
bu-slness  that  might  be  washed  down  the 
drain." 

SEE  LmXE    HOPE 

And  most  whites  (3  In  5)  see  little  hope  of 
reversing  the  tide  of  white  migration  within 
the  next  few  years. 

The  disenchantment  of  the  whites  with  the 
central  city  also  Is  reflected  In  their  feeling 
at>out  Washington  and  their  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods. 

By  2  to  1.  they  feel  Washington  is  a  worse 
place  to  live  in  than  It  was  a  few  years  ago. 
But  by  nearly  4  to  1,  they  feel  their  neigh- 
borhoods— largely  In  the  suburbs — have  im- 
proved. 

Prom  the  Negro  point  of  view,  it  Is  Just  the 
reverse. 

Negroes,  by  over  2  to  1,  say  Washington  Is 
a  better  place  to  live  today  than  It  was  a  few 
years  ago.  But  43  per  cent  think  their  own 
neighborhoods  have  deteriorated,  while  36 
per  cent  feel   there  has  been   Improvement. 

Surprisingly,  the  survey  did  not  show  any 
overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  Negroes 
to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  were  asked  where 
they  would  most  like  to  live  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Fewer  than  I  In  5  Negroes 
mentioned  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia 
(compared  with  better  than  2  of  5  whites). 

Negrroes  and  whites  alike  would  prefer 
Northwest  Washington,  with  Its  comfortable 
homes  to  match  comfortable  incomes.  But 
this  may  be  more  a  "dream  castle"  wish 
than  a  realistic  hope  of  moving  there  some 
day.  The  new  Southwest  Is  attractive  to  a 
growing  number  of  whites. 

A  third  of  the  people  said  they  like  it  fine 
where  they  were,  with  twice  as  many  whites 
satisfied  as  Negroes. 

[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9,   1966] 
Tkis   Is   Washington — VIII:    Leadership  or 

CLHIGT  SODCHT  in  RIGOTS  PlGHT 

In    the   struggle   for   racial   equality— tlv 
most  sensitive  public  issue  today — Washing- 
ton   looks   for   leadership   to   its   white   an  ; 
Negro  clergy,  a  white  and  a  Negro  Comml 
sloner.  and  civil  rights  leaders  of  both  race 

It  exp>ects  the  least  from  white  legislator 
and  Negro  athletes.     And  the  police  chief 
the  man  In  the  most  exposed  position  In  th 
struggle — generates  both  strong  support  anil 
strong  disapproval. 

This    measure   of   local   leadership    come 
from  answers  to  questions  asked  in  a  survey 
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of  1500  Negroes  and  whites  maklnj?  up  a 
cross-section  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
.\rea. 

The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  draws  the 
largest  vote  of  confidence,  by  a  cle.ir  margin, 
when  Negroes  are  asked  to  name  two  or  three 
leaders  who  "have  done  the  most  for  Negro 
people  In  the  area." 

Others  scoring  high  are  .Sterlmq  Tucker. 
District  Commissioner  John  B  Duncan,  the 
Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson  and  Marlon  Barry 
Jr..  who  also  drew  a  sizable  negative  reaction 
to  mark  him  as  a  man  of  controversy. 

The  most  respected  white  leaders  in  the 
civil  rights  cause  are  Commissioner  Walter 
N.  Tobrlner.  Catholic  Archbishop  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle.  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr..  Police  Chief 
John  B.  Layton,  and  Episcopal  Bishop  Paul 
Moore  Jr. 

The  results  do  not  represent  a  popularity 
poll  or  election  dry  run.  The  raUngs  came 
In  answer  to  specific  questions  about  con- 
tributions to  civil  rights  progress  m  Wash- 
ington. But  since  race  relation.';  is  a  para- 
mount issue  touching  nearly  all  the  city's 
problems  today,  the  responses  do  offer  one 
yardstick  to  gauge  public  confluence  in  local 
leaders. 


Negroes  were  asked  to  rate  a  selpcteu  list 
of  Negro  lead^s.  Both  whites  and  Negroes 
were  asked  to  react  to  a  selected  list  of  white 
leaders.  Those  interviewed  were  himded  a 
list  of  namta  but  also  were  given  the  chance 
to  add  their  own  candidates. 

Prom  27  names  of  publicly  known 
Negroes — from  civil  rights  le.iders  ind  poli- 
ticians to  athletes  and  a  restaurateur — Ne- 
groes were  asked  to  choose  who  has  done  the 
most  and  the  "'least  good"  in  tljc  fight  for 
Negro  equality  here. 

Here  is  how  the  top  five  were  rated: 


Done 
most 

Done 
least 

1    Fauiitnjy 

33 
20 
20 
16 
13 

\ 

2.  Tucker 

3.  Uuncnn   _ 

1 
7 

4.  Jackson   

5.  ISarry     

3 

8 

A  list  of  21  white  leaders  wa.";  given  to  both 
Negroes  and  whites  to  pick  those  who  have 
done  the  most  and  least  for  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

This  is  how  the  five  leaders  rank 


Most 

Least 

■ 

Total 

Negro 

White 

Total 

Kegro 

White 

I.  Tobrincr 

14 
12 
9 
8 
6 

12 
14 
IS 
» 
S 

14 

11 

8 

7 

5 

2 

1 
3 

2 
1 

2.  O'BovIe ' 

1 
1 

3    Rauh 1 

4.  Layton 1 

§■ 

6.  Moore *""] 

Mr.  Pauntroy's  score  of  33  percent  was 
termed  "considerable"  by  public  opinion 
analyst  Louis  Harris,  who  made  the  attitude 
survey  for  the  Washington  Post.  Harris  said 
that  "anyone  who  receives  one-third  or  more 
has  made  a  profound  Impact  on  tiie  commu- 
nity." 

MODERATE    LEADER 

A  33-year-old  native  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Fauntroy  has  been  In  the  public  eye  both  as 
a  minister  and  moderate  civil  rights  leader. 
He  Is  pastor  of  a  large  Baptist  church  In  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  grew  up.  He  has 
been  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  man  In 
Washington  and  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Civil  Rights  Conference. 

His  broadly  based  support  ranges  across  all 
age  and  Income  groups,  but  his  biggest  fol- 
lowing is  among  college-educated  Negroes, 
the  older  and  the  more  affluent.  Yet  he  also 
scores  well  with  the  under-35  group  (28  per 
cent)  and  lower-Income  families  (21  per 
cent). 

Mr.  Pauntroy  and  the  other  top-rated  lead- 
ers, both  Negro  and  white,  share  one  common 
denominator.  They  are  people  often  before 
the  public  with  high  exposure  In  newspapers 
and  on  radio  and  television. 

This  Is  true  of  Tucker  and  Duncan,  who 
both  drew  a  subsUntlal  (20  per  cent)  show 
of  confidence  for  their  civil  rights  work. 

Tucker  Is  executive  secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League,  a  post  he  has  held  for 
ten  years  and  which  has  put  him  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  local  struggle  for  Negro  rights. 

CAREEE    OmCIAl, 

A  career  public  olBclal.  Commissioner  Dun- 
can has  been  active  in  Washington  civic  af- 
fairs for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  The 
city's  first  Negro  Commissioner,  Duncan 
draws  much  of  his  support  from  stable  sec- 
tors of  the  Negro  community  -the  middle- 
aged  and  older,  those  earning  over  *8.000.  and 
the  college-educated. 

But  Duncan  also  gets  a  negative  reaction, 
mainly  in  the  same  groups.  His  critics  say 
that  he  Is  playl.^g  it  too  close  to  the  White 
Establishment. 

Mr.  Jackson,  minister  of  one  of  the  largest 
Negro  churches  in  Washington.   Is  a  former 


president  of  the  District  NAACP  chapter.  He 
proved  his  drawing  power  in  the  primary  that 
elected  him  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man. 

He  Is  most  popular  among  the  middle- 
Income,  older,  and  Federally  employed  Ne- 
groes. 

BARRY    CXJNTROVERSLAL 

The  most  controversial  name  among  the 
top  five  Negroes  is  that  of  Marten  Barry,  who 
has  gained  prominence  as  a  militant  clvU 
rights  leader. 

A  late  arrival  on  the  scene.  B;rry  arrived 
in  Washington  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  But  he  has  already  compiled  a  thick 
file  of  newspaper  notices.  He  has  been  seen 
and  heard  leading  picket  lines  in  front  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  mounting  the  Free  DC. 
Movement  for  home  rule  and  a  stirkfr  cam- 
paign for  local  merchants  and  jockeying 
with  the  District  Commissioners  ever  permits 
for  block  dances. 

Barry  draws  a  moderately  favorable  re- 
sponse and  also  a  sizable  segment  of  criticism. 
His  main  strength  lies  with  the  young 
(under  35)  and  college-educated  Negroes  and 
those  In  the  middle  end  upper-income  brack- 
ets. Surprisingly,  Barry  isn't  a  great  hero  to 
poor  Negroes.  He  drew  only  6  per  cent  of 
their  support  compared  with  Fair.itroy's  21 
per  cent. 

But  then  more  than  a  third  of  the  pour 
Negroes  are  not  sure  who  has  done  the  most 
nor  the  least  for  them  because  they  recog- 
nize none  of  the  leaders. 

Other  Negro  leaders  who  drew  varying 
degrees  of  public  support  are  George  E.  C. 
Hayes,  attorney  and  former  public  utilities 
commissioner;  Marjorle  McKenzle  Lawson. 
former  Juvenile  Court  judge;  Spot ts wood 
Robinson  III,  former  Howard  University  law 
dean  and  now  a  District  Court  judge:  attor- 
ney Prank  Reeves,  Julius  Hobson,  the  Rev. 
Charming  Phillips.  James  G.  Banks,  head  of 
the  city's  antipoverty  agency;  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward HaUes,  local  NAACP  executive  secre- 
tary, and  Walter  E.  Washington,  head  of 
Washington's   public  bousing   authority. 

The  biggest  negative  vote  ("done  the  least 
good  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights")  was  re- 
served for  Elder  IJghtfoot  Solomon  Mlchaux, 


whose  13  per  cent  anti-vote  was  more  than 
double  his  favorable  support. 

The  Negro  evangelist  leader  of  the  Gospel 
Spreading  Association  Is  best  known  for  his 
ball  park  revivals,  his  radio  Interdictions 
against  the  devil,  and  his  theme  song  "Happy 
Am  I"  He  once  organized  picketing  of  a 
Baltimore  meeting  of  Dr.  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Others  rated  low  for  civil  rights  contribu- 
tions are  football  player  Bobby  Mitchell,  the 
Redskin  flanker,  and  restaurateur  Billy  Simp, 
son. 

Negro  athletes  often  don't  carry  their  pop- 
ularity off  the  athletic  field.  Critics  feel  they 
enjoy  the  f-ulls  of  their  talents  and  don't 
run  interference  for  the  civil  rights  drive. 
A  Willie  Mays  poster  to  inspire  Negro  job 
ambition  was  found  to  Inspire  only  resent- 
ment among  ghetto  Negroes,  who  didn't  see 
what  a  baseball  star's  accomplishment  had  to 
do  with  their  lives. 

Among  the  white  leaders,  Tobrlner  tDpjs 
the  list.  But  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Washington 
won  greater  respect  from  the  Negroes. 

Tobrlner  scores  well  with  older.  upper- 
Income  whites  In  the  District  and  Mont- 
gomery County  and  with  middle-age,  middle- 
Income  Negroes. 

Negroes  give  a  high  rating  to  Rauh,  a  law- 
yer and  long-time  fighter  for  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights.  He  speaks  as  city  Demo- 
cratic Party  chairman,  a  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  and  counsel  for 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  Rights. 
He  often  is  cast  In  the  role  of  champion  of 
Negro  rights  at  Democratic  conventions  and 
In  congressional  legislative  fights. 

He  Is  a  man  who  arouses  strong  opinions  on 
both  sides. 

"He  should  have  been  black.  I  don't  know 
how  In  the  hell  he  was  born  with  a  white 
face."  said  one  white  rooming-house  lodger. 

Police  Chief  Layton  gets  mixed  notices  for 
his  handling  of  race  problems. 

Rather  surprisingly,  his  supporters  are 
found  more  among  Negroes  (11  per  cent) 
than  white  (7  per  cent) .  But  there  Is  also  a 
high  antl-Layton  feeling  among  Negroes  (8 
per  cent) .  Those  who  dislike  him  most  are 
those  who  earn  less  than  $5,000  and  are  in 
the  35—49  age  groups. 

rISHOP  REGARDED  HIGHLY 

Negroes  have  high  regard  for  the  Right 
Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington,  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  social-action  causes  since 
coming  to  Washington. 

The  No.  1  enemies  in  the  civil  rights  field 
are  the  white  legislators. 

The  biggest  boos  go  to  Senator  Robert  O. 
Bybd,  Democrat,  West  Virginia,  who  over- 
sees District  appropriations.  More  than  a 
third  of  the  Negroes  and  a  fifth  of  the  whites 
single  him  out  for  criticism.  Oddly,  Byed 
seems  to  be  disliked  the  least  by  Negroes  most 
affected  by  his  crackdown  welfare  policies. 
Only  13  per  cent  with  incomes  under  $5,CXX) 
(Compared  with  nearly  half  of  those  over 
$8,000)  voted  against  him. 

Trailing  Byrd  In  non-popularity  ratings  is 
Representative  John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina,  House  District  Committee 
chairman.  He  Is  a  negative  quantity  to  both 
Negroes  ( 1 1  per  cent  i  and  white  ( 8  per  cent ) . 

Senator  Al.\n  Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
gets  about  half  the  c-itlcism  that  McMillan 
does  but  has  slightly  more  support  on  the 
positive  side. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS  TO  MAYORS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend iiis  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLE^'  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
meeting  last  Saturday  with  some  of  our 
Nation's  mayors  the  President  discussed 
the  administration's  desire  to  help  Amer- 
ica's Cities  and  listed  some  of  the  many 
accomplishments  that  have  already  been 
realized  in  this  area.  At  the  same  time 
he  unred  the  mayors  to  use  prudence  and 
restraint  with  respect  to  capital  plant 
investments  by  the  cities. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  LouisvlUe.  I  was 
particularly  interested  In  the  President's 
remarks  and  include  them  In  the  Record  : 

REMAOIU  aw  THK  PWMIDKNT  AT  MxmNO  WFTH 

Ma  TORS 

On  Monday  morning,  I  leave  for  a  long  and 
crucliil  Journey  to  Asia.  For  nearly  three 
weeks  mv  thought*  wtU  be  turned  to  our  role 
in  the  Paciflc — to  our  "foreign"  policy. 

But  the  days  are  long  past  when  there  can 
be  any  sharp  dlvliiion  between  a  nation's 
foreign   policy  and  Its  domestic  policy. 

For  .America's  voice  In  the  world  does  not 
come  from  Its  military  snd  diplomatic 
strencth  alone  People  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship booause  they  know  what  we  have  done 
at  home. 

If  the  United  States  can  speak  with  au- 
th  >rtty  and  conviction  in  Asia  next  week,  it 
la  In  p.»rt  because  of  the  work  that  American 
jovrnors  and  mayors  and  city  managers  are 
dT.ng  b.tck  home  You  help  set  an  example 
which   the   world  admires. 

We  would  be  foolish  and  shortsighted  to 
let  foreli<n  problems — even  Vietnam — turn 
us  away  from  our  urgent  goals  at  home. 
Helplntf  America's  cities  la  one  of  our  chief 
g;«ftls  And  In  our  quest  for  more  livable  and 
more  beautiful  cities,  there  will  be  no  slowltg 
down  or  turning  back 

What  have  we  accomplished? 
Prom    1»51    to   19*4,   our   Federal   programii 
with  a  direct  Impact  on  cities  rose  from  W.f 
billion  to  f3J  blUton — an  increase  of  48  pei 
cent 

And    here    Is   what    happened   dxirtng   the 

!a«t  three  years: 

Prorn  1964  through  1967.  our  Federal  pro- 
grams f  r  urban  areas  will  go  from  $8  3  bil- 
lion to  IHS  billion — an  Increase  of  76  per 
cent. 

That  does  not  sound  like  a  slowdown  to  me. 

Between  FY  1964  and  the  end  of  FY  1967. 
we  wli;  have  raLted  expendtturea  on  vital 
domestic  programs  from  $7  billion  to  $14.7 
billion     more  than  double. 

That  tloes  not  sound  like  a  slowdown  to  mo 

For  the  ttrst  time  In  history,  American 
cities  have  a  voice  In  the  Cabinet  and  a 
Department  devoted   to  lu-ban  affairs. 

The  new  Demonstration  Cities  pirogram 
promises  major  help  to  you.  It  wUi  offer 
two  new  tools  to  rebuild  yoxir  cities. 

.=ipecia:  <ranta  to  revitalize  Uie  center  city 
and  the  people  who  live  there 

Special  grants  to  encourage  metropolitan 
plinnlng 

The  Rent  Supplement  program  will  bring 
private  builders  into  the  low  Income  hotislnjj 

Oe:cl 

When  I  spoke  to  you  la«t  March.  I  did  ask 
that  governors  and  mayors  and  local  officials 
review  their  plans  to  see  If.  Tor  tbe  short 
t^rm.  they  ecild  defer  or  poatpone  capital 
plant  Investments 

I  belipved  then — and  I  even  more  strongly 
believe  now— that  exercising  prudence  and 
restraint  In  the  short  term,  will  mean  hap- 
pier prospects  for  the  long  pull. 

I  know  that  many  problems  beset  us  I 
know  the  crises  we  are  called  upon  to  meet, 
■fhey  form  a  Targe  part  of  my  dally  schedule 

But  I  helteve  that  we  here  In  this  room  are 
the  most  fortunate  generation  of  Americans, 


We  have  the  wealth  and  power  to  make  slums 
and  crowding  and  urban  decay  only  a 
memory.     And  we  ~:"    ■!-  it  In  our  lifetime. 


SATURDAY  COLLEGES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FARNSLtv]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  interested  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  program  of  "Sat- 
urday colleges."  As  a  result  of  numerous 
conversations  with  outstanding  educa- 
tors. I  would  like  to  present  the  following 
Ideas  as  a  'starter"  for  future  legislation: 

I  The  total  concept  of  the  "Saturday  col- 
leges" Is  compatible  with  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion advocated  by  most  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  our  society.  Such  a  pro-am  Is 
desirable — and  necesaary — because  the  very 
elements  about  which  extreme  concern  has 
been  expressed  are  not  now  able  to  move 
forward  educationally  The  Individuals  who 
are  economically  limited  are  unable  to  afford 
most  of  the  programs  of  higher  education 
because  they  are  located  In  communities 
other  than  thoee  In  which  the  individuals 
reside,  or  the  less  fortunate  of  our  society 
are  compelled  to  hold  full-time  Jobs  and  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  more  traditional 
college  programs.  Therefore,  any  Innova- 
tion In  collegiate  education  which  would 
make  schooling  available  to  such  groups,  and 
any  others  who  might  desire  to  engage  In 
this  type  of  educational  program,  would  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  our  total  social  scene. 
2.  The  "Saturday  colleges"  could  be  op- 
erated quite  economically  by  utilizing  the 
physical  faculties  of  exlaUng  public  school 
buildings,  most  of  which  are  Idle  on  Satur- 
days. The  library  facilities  for  the  program 
would  enable  many  schools  to  remain  open 
for  use  In  the  evenings  during  the  week,  thus 
encouraging  further  use  of  school  buildings 
for  community  educational  axid  recreational 
programs. 

3  The  staffing  of  the  "Saturday  colleges  " 
and  the  progrram  planning  would  be  left  to 
existing  Institutions  of  higher  education  with 
which  the  X3S.  Office  of  Education  would  con- 
tract for  services.  It  would  be  expected  that 
these  institutions  of  higher  education  would 
provide  some  of  their  most  competent  In- 
structors for  these  Saturday  programs. 

4.  In  planning  the  course  offerings  for  the 
"Saturday  colleges."  the  contracting  Institu- 
tion should  keep  In  mind  that  a  basic  pro- 
gram for  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  a 
oolleglate  program  m  general  education 
should  be  offered  on  »uch  a  basis  that  any 
student  could  complete  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  In  a  two-  or  three-year  pe- 
riod through  Saturday  participation  in  the 
program. 

5.  By  using  the  modem  media  of  teaching 
In  conjunction  with  the  beet  instructional 
staff.  It  la  believed  that  relatively  large 
daaecs  can  be  taught  without  damaging  the 
quality  of  the  instructional  program.  It  la 
anticipated  that  a  morning  of  three  hours 
duration  could  be  offered,  a  tutorial  program 
could  be  provided  enabling  the  student  to 
complete  an  additional  two  or  three  semester 
hours  of  work,  and  an  afternoon  class  of 
three  hours  could  be  offered.  Thus,  a  stu- 
dent could  complete  eight  or  nine  hours  per 
semeeter.  and  with  a  full  summer  term  could 
complete  as  many  as  37  sem«ter  hours  per 
year.  In  this  way.  within  two  and  a  half  or 
three  yesuv.  the  average  student  could  com- 


plete his  freebman  and  sophomore  years. 
He  would  be  ready  to  transfer  to  a  regular 
four-year  Institution,  or  If  the  program  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  success,  additional  courses 
might  be  Eulded  to  enable  the  student  to 
complete  a  full  four-year  program  In  the 
"Saturday  college"  pattern.  Such  a  program 
would  probably  need  to  be  considered  as  a 
purely  "experimental"  venture  for  a  time  In 
order  that  the  various  regional  accrediting 
associations  would  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs. 

6.  To  finance  such  a  program  on  a  two- 
year  level  would  necessitate  Federal  appro- 
priations of  approximately  the  following 
amounts : 

a.  If  one  placed  such  "Saturday  colleges" 
only  In  thoee  conununltles  which  do  not  now 
have  accredited  institutions.  It  would  be  esti- 
mated that  approximately  2,900  county-seat 
"Saturday  colleges"  would  be  eetabllshed. 

b.  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  rent- 
al of  school  plant  facilities,  library  acquLsl- 
tlons,  and  purchase  of  other  equipment  and 
supplies  would  average  (25,000  per  center  or 
»72,500.000  per  year. 

c.  The  staff  salaries  and  travel  expenses 
for  staff  members  would  probably  run  about 
$70,000  per  center  for  each  of  the  three  terms 
during  the  year — or  a  total  of  $210,000  per 
center.  This  would  mean  a  g^nt  total  of 
$609,000,000  per  year. 

d.  In  addition,  the  contracting  Institutions 
would  need  funds  to  compensate  for  the  "In- 
direct" costs  of  such  programs.  Again,  a 
rough  estimate  would  Indicate  that  at  least 
$20,000  per  center  per  year  would  be  Involved, 
thus   making   »58.000.000   for   this   Item. 

e.  Finally,  the  overall  administration  and 
supervision  of  such  a  program  would  Involve 
additional  staff  and  expenses  for  USOE.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  me  to  make  more  than  Just 
a  "rough"  guess  at  this  time,  but  something 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000  per  year 
would  seem  fairly  adequate. 

The  grant  total  of  these  Items  woxUd  be: 
$72,500,000  plus  $609,000,000  plus  $58,000,000 
plus  $5,000,000  equals  $744,500,000. 
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VICE    PRESIDENT'S    REMARKS    TO 
STEELWORKERS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  23.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
addressed  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  In  convention  in  the  Convention 
Hall  In  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  New  Jersey's  Second 
District.  In  which  that  convention  took 
place,  and  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  attending  the  convention  session 
which  the  Vice  President  addressed,  and 
I  feel  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  are 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  that  they  may  be  n-ad 
by  and  give  Inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plea.sed  to 
record  here  the  talk  of  Vice  Pre-sldent 
Humphrey  to  the  Steelworkers' 
convention : 
Remarks  or  V:ce  Presidkkt  Hcbiht  H   Httm- 

PHRKT,   CONVZNTION,   UNrTTD  Si  CKLWOBKSRS 

or  Amexica.  ATULifTic  CrrY.  N.J..  Septxm- 
BKX  23.  1966 

It's  good  to  be  back  home    .lih  friends 
Some  20  years  ago  a  few   (oung  men  ai;  ; 
women  In  Mlimeeota  set  ou'.  to  build  clea:: 


government  In  their  city  and  a  clean  party  In 
their  state. 

We  faced  Communist  Inflltratlrn  in  our 
party.  We  faced  hoodlum  inliuonce  in  our 
city.  We  faced  corruption  and  bribery  In 
high  places.  We  faced  threats  and  we  were 
on  the  receiving  end  of  violence  And.  worst 
of  all.  we  found  a  lot  of  the  honest  citizens 
didn't  seem  to  care. 

But  when  the  going  got  the  toughest  we 
found  that  the  people  we  could  count  on 
were  the  Steelworkers.  I  remember  how 
Phil  Murray  .  .  .  Nick  Zonerlcb  .  .  .  Earl 
Bester  .  .  .  and  the  late  Smalle  Chatuk. 
among  others,  stood  with  us  and  helped  us 
see  It  through. 
And  we  got  the  Job  done. 
There  hasn't  been  a  time  since  then,  when 
the  going  was  hard,  that  the  Steelworkers 
haven't  stood  up  and  been  counted. 

We've  been  through  some  battles  together 
In  these  past  20  years,  and  I  don't  think  any 
one  of  us  has  any  regret. 

For  we  have  buUt  a  stronger  and  better 
America  than  we  had  before.  And  we  will 
make  It  stronger  and  better  yet. 

We  have  won  some  great  victories.  But 
the  greatest  ones  are  still  ahead. 
We  have  stood  together  for  clvi!  rights. 
I  remember  how.  In  1948.  a  large  part  of 
my  party  walked  out  of  Convention  Hall  In 
Philadelphia  l>ecause  they  did  rot  agree 
that  we  were  172  years  late  In  clvU  rights. 

We  have  made  up  some  lost  gro\mcl  since 
then.  Our  Nee  >  citizens,  and  citizens  of 
other  mlnorl'  .  iiave  moved  a  long  way 
toward  the  equality  they  deserve  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  we  are  still  far  too  late.  We  have  still 
not  fully  matched  our  creed  with  deed. 

Too  many  Americans  still  lack:  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  elections;  the  right  to  go  to  any 
school  for  which  they  are  qualified;  the  right 
to  own  any  home  they  can  afford:  the  right 
to  get  a  Job  on  the  sole  basis  of  nbillty  to 
do  the  work. 

There  Is  unfinished  work  before  vs.  and  I 
say  now  Is  the  time  to  get  on  with  It. 
We  have  stood  together  for  medical  care. 
The  first  bill  I  Introduced  as  a  Senator 
In  1949  wa.s  for  hospital  and  nur.-lng  home 
care  under  Social  Security,  and  I  was  told 
that  to  even  propose  such  a  thing  was  to 
commit  political  suicide. 

Today  we  have  Medicare  as  the  law  of  the 
land  In  no  small  part  because  you  kept  up 
your  fight  for  It  even  In  the  years  when 
there  was  no  hope.  Today  our  federal  In- 
vestments In  health  are  more  thaj:  double 
what  they   were   even   three   years   ago. 

But  the  passage  of  laws  alone  does  not 
automatically  bring  better  medical  care  to 
those  who  need  It. 

We  still  lack  enough  well-equipped,  mod- 
ern hospital  space  We  still  lack  trained 
administrators.  We  face  a  shortage  of  medi- 
cal technicians,  nurses  and  doctors. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  every  com- 
munity In  America  has  medical  facilities  that 
are  available  In  the  best. 
We  have  stood  together  for  education. 
Our  children  today  stand  a  far  better 
chance  In  life  than  they  did  yesterday.  In 
the  past  three  years  alone  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  federal  Investments  In  ed- 
ucation. We  have  passed  new  landmark 
laws. 

Now,  we  must  use  these  new  education 
laws— the  basic  building  blocks — to  move 
ahead  and  make  every  American  schcKJl  a 
place  where  children  learn. 

The  fight  we  won  at  the  federal  level  now 
has  to  be  made  at  the  slate  and  local  levels. 
Every  person  In  this  room  who  has  ever  been 
a  school  board  member  knows  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about. 

We  have  stood  together  for  20th  century 
government. 

When  a  fair  reapportionment  of  our  state 
legislatures  was  threatened  In  the  ConRress, 
you  helped  to  turn  back  that  threat.     Today 


the  vote  of  every  voter,  whether  he  lives  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  or  the  fringes  of  wilder- 
ness, counts  more  nearly  the  same — although 
there's  still  some  catching  up  to  do. 

Today  our  country  faces  a  crisis  of  local 
government  because  our  urban  are.is  no 
longer  remotely  resemble  what  they  were  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  services  peo- 
ple need — and  the  revenues  needed  to  pay 
for  them — Just  can't  be  provided  In  the 
mlxed-up.  overlapping,  outdated  framework 
built  around,  over  and  through  our  metro- 
politan areas.  In  city  after  city  I  visit,  I 
find  mayors  without  authority,  city 
treasuries  without  money,  ai'.d  anywhere 
from  10  to  a  thousand  Jurisdictions  trving  to 
run  things. 

We  must  work  at  the  local  level  to  bring 
some  sense  to  local  government.  To  begin 
with,  only  about  30  per  cent  of  our  people 
vote  in  local  elections.  I  say  we  have  to  stir 
things  up  so  that  people  really  care  about 
how  their  tax  dollars  are  being  spent,  about 
how  their  cities  and  suburbs  are  being 
governed. 

Mr.  Abel,  I  know  no  one  better  qualified  to 
take  this  Job  on  than  the  people  in  this  room. 
We  have  stood  together  for  an  economy  of 
growth  and  of  social  Justice. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  the  difference  be- 
tween today  and  five  years  ago  in  the  steel 
business.     Those  furnaces  are  going. 

Today  we  are  In  our  67th  straight  month 
of  economic  growth  and  e.xpanslon.  Every- 
one has  gained  during  this  expan.-^lon — busi- 
ness, the  farmer,  the  consumer,  and  labor. 
We  have  baked  a  bigger  pie,  and  each  of  us 
has  a  bigger  piece. 

That  expansion  hasn't  happened  by  acci- 
dent. It  has  happened  becuuse  we  turned 
away  from  the  old  orthodo.x.  stale  economic 
theories— the  ones  that  put  a  balanced  bud- 
get ahead  of  motherhood  rnd  Wheaties.  no 
matter  what.  We've  taken  modern  economic 
policy  out  of  the  dog  house  and  put  it  in  the 
White  House. 

But  we  have  no  written  guarantee  of  a 
golden,  never-ending  prosperity.  We  must 
make  the  hard  decisions  and  actions  that 
are  needed  to  keep  our  growth  balanced  and 
stable.  To  borrow  a  phrase  I  heard  some- 
where, we  don't  need  "a  depression  to  make 
your  hair  curl."  Nor  do  we  want  an  In- 
flation that  could  take  awav  what  we've 
gained. 

And  that  Is  why  we've  got  to  exert  dis- 
cipline— all  of  us— In  keeping  on  a  steady 
course. 

You  know  of  the  actions  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  during  the  past  days  to  keep 
federal  expenditures  in  check  ...  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  tax  credit  on  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  provisions  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  construction.  You  also 
know  about  his  actions  on  behalf  of  people 
hurt  by  the  squeeze  on  credit— small  busi- 
nessmen, home  buyers.  st3t«s  snd  munic- 
ipalities, students,  and  little  people  gen- 
erally. 

Our  President  has  called  for  action  to  head 
off  Inflation. 

He  has  asked  business  to  restrain  its  use 
of  credit  ...  to  keep  inventories  at  rea- 
sonable levels  ...  to  postpone  investments 
where  possible  ...  to  set  prices  on  the  basis 
nf  real  costs  .  .  .  and  to  limit  profits. 

He  has  asked  banks  to  handle  lo:ins  fairlv 
and  without  excessive  profit. 

And  he  has  asked  labor  to  avoid  wage  de- 
mands that  would  raise  the  average  level 
of  costs  and  prices  ...  to  permit  new  people 
into  its  trades  .  .  .  and  to  work  with  busi- 
ness to  raise  productivity. 

None  of  these  things  will  be  easv  for  any 
of  the  people  Involved.  (In  fact.  I  Io.st  my 
new  Vice  Presidential  house  in  this  bargain.) 
But  I  know  we  can  do  It  If  we  keep  our  tem- 
pers and  our  perspective. 

We  have  stood  together  for  the  working 
man's  right  to  organize — I  mean  for  the  re- 
peal of  14-b.     That's  a  fight  we  haven't  won 


yet.  But  we  are  going  to  win  It.  You  have 
the  President's  word  for  It.  You  have  my 
word  for  it. 

We  have  stood  together  for  all  the  things 
that  could  make  America  live  up  to  its 
promise — more  equal  rights  for  our  feople 
.  .  .  better  medical  care  for  our  people  .  .  . 
better  education  .  .  .  better  and  more  efiB- 
clent  government  ...  a  growing  and  Just 
economy  .  .  .  the  eradication  of  poverty  .  .  . 
decent  wages  for  an  honest  day's  work  .  .  . 
cleaner  air  and  water  .  .  .  modern  transpor- 
tation ,  .  .  cities  where  people  can  live  as 
neighbors  ...  in  safety.  In  harmony,  In 
progress — and  we  shall  continue  to  stand 
together  until  our  country  Is  the  happy  and 
healthy  and  free  nation  we  know  it  can  be. 
We  have  stood  together,  too,  for  respon- 
Blbility  in  the  world  around  us. 

You  recognized  early  the  threats  of  fascism 
and  of  communism — both  of  which  would 
ruthlessly  use  many  people  to  benefit  a 
chosen  few. 

You  recognized  early  In  the  day  that  no 
ocean  was  wide  enough  to  protect  us  here 
at  home  while  international  bullying  gained 
momentum  overseas. 

And  you  recognize  today  that  there  Is  no 
way  to  escape  the  role  of  world  leadership 
for  a  nation  that  is  the  strongest,  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  powerful  country  on 
earth. 

And  so  we  stand  together  once  more  in 
resistance  to  aggression  ...  in  dedication  to 
social  and  economic  progress  around  the 
world  ,  ,  .  In  the  search  for  lasting  j>eace. 

In  these  past  years,  we've  moved  ahead  In 
America.  We've  moved  ahead  to  create  the 
kind  of  society  that,  in  our  early  days  to- 
gether, seemed  only  a  distant  dream. 

We've  moved  ahead  toward  our  goal:  To 
build  one  nation,  under  God,  truly  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  And 
we  shall  not  rest  until  we  have  It, 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
MAKES  PROGRESS  IN  PROTECT- 
ING   AGRICULTURAL    LAND 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  loss  of 
prime  agricultural  land  to  housing,  fac- 
tories, schools,  highways,  and  other  de- 
velopments around  the  edges  of  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  expanding  cities  and  at  the 
sites  of  new  satellite  communities  should 
concern  every  American. 

I  join  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aLsle  [Mr.  Talcott],  In 
his  recently  expressed  concern  over  the 
conversion  of  piime  California  farmland 
for  purposes  that  might  be  satisfied  on 
land  less  suitable  for  growing  crops. 

We  are,  of  course,  planning  and  work- 
ing toward  the  proper  use  of  the  land  in 
rural  and  newly  urbanized  areas.  Our 
own  local  soil  conservation  districts  have 
been  the  vehicles  for  Federal  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  assistance  on  rural 
lands  for  nearly  30  years.  Through 
working  agreements  with  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prin- 
cipally the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
these  local  districts  have  accomplished 
amazing  results  In  sound  and  beneficial 
land  use  planning. 
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The  good  work  of  these  districts  has 
been  extended  to  towns  and  cities  In 
ooAny  cases  Nearly  4.000  nonfarm  peo- 
ple In  ("ailfornla  received  assistance 
through  soil  conservation  districts  last 
year.  They  became  partners  In  proper 
land  use  planning  with  more  than 
42,000  clLstrlct  coopcrators  on  farms  and 
ranches 

Soil  cori.servatlon  districts  are  working 
with  local  governments,  city  and  county 
planning  commissions,  and  State  and 
Federal  agencies  More  local  and  State 
funds  are  going  Into  the  land  and  water 
resource  coaservation  and  development 
effort  This  is  particularly  true  in  mak- 
ing sol!  survey  Information  available  for 
farm,  nonfarm.  and  engineering  pur- 
po«e3. 

The  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey, 
a  State-Federal  program  administered 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has 
made  available  soils  Information  on  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  agricultural  land. 
President  Johnson  recently  signed  Into 
law  a  bill  which  a  jthorizes  the  U  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  soil 
survey  information  assistance  to  States 
and  other  public  agencies  for  community 
planning  and  resource  development 

Soil  survey  Information  has  saved  tax- 
payers and  investors  milliona  of  dollars. 
It  has  been  an  invaluable  guide  to  com- 
munity planners,  land  developers,  and 
construction  engineers. 

Surely,  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
assure  sound  conservation  use  of  all  the 
land.  There  Is  adequate  land  for  the 
many  purposes  of  a  growing  population 
and  a  developing  economy — If  we  plan 
wisely.  Each  purpose  has  Its  proper 
place.  It  Is  foolish  and  Inexcusable  to 
destroy  one  Important  purpose  to  satisfy 
another 

As  a  Nation,  we  can  Ill-afford  to  be  so 
Irresponsible  as  to  sacrifice  prime  agri- 
cultural land  to  meet  urban  demands 
that  could  be  met  elsewhere  We  need 
to  appreciate  the  centuries  of  soU-bulld- 
ing  required  to  develop  a  rich  agricul- 
tural land.  We  need  to  understand  the 
comple.x  Issues  involved  in  rapid  popu- 
lation and  urban  growth.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  heedlessly 
destroy  land  be.st  suited  to  agricultural 
production  that  we  will  require  for  our 
own  future  need.'^  and  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's food  commitments  abroad  We 
should  remember,  too.  that  there  Ls — 
and  will  continue  to  be — a  profitable 
market  for  American  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  cither  countries 

But  as  we  recognize  the  urgency  in 
advemcmg  .sound  resource  conservation 
policies  1:;  the  Nation,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  through 
the  dedicated  efforts  and  cooperation  of 
thousand.s  of  landowners,  developers, 
community  leaders,  and  conservation 
grroups  And  let  us  not  overlook  the  firm 
support  given  this  cause  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments. 

We  mu:5C  continue  to  build  upon  a 
record  of  far-reaching  accomplishment 
in  sound  land  use  planning.  We  have 
only  to  follow  the  guidelines  ailready  laid 
down.  It  LS  a  matter  of  enlightened  pri- 
vate judgment  and  of  determined  public 
concern 


POLISH  VETERANS  IN  EXILE 
ASSOCIATION.  SPK 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  PattinI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAJCER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
13th  of  November  this  year,  there  will 
be  a  ceremony,  to  which  I  am  invited, 
of  presentation  of  the  post  banner  by 
the  Polish  Veterans  In  Exile.  SPK.  Post 
No  40.  of  Perth  Aml)oy.  N.J  I  have 
knowni  this  fine  group  of  veterans  for 
some  time  but  It  was  not  until  now  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  the  post  command- 
er. Mr.  Relnhold  Smyczek.  This  post  Is 
a  pai't  of  the  nationwide  association  of 
former  Polish  soldiers  who  fought  In  the 
Second  World  War  From  1939  to  1945, 
some  250.000  of  these  Polish  soldiers 
fought  in  Europe  as  part  of  the  Allied 
Command.  They  fought  on  land.  In  the 
air.  and  on  the  seas,  wherever  the  Allies 
needed  them.  Another  300.000  formed 
the  largest  and  best  organized  under- 
ground army  in  Nazi  occupied  Poland 
They  fought  desperately  and  engaged  In 
combat  many  Nazi  divisions. 

The  Allies  won  the  war.  but  Poland 
at  their  side  lost  It.  Tragically  disap- 
pointed, some  150.000  soldiers  did  not 
return  home — protesting  against  another 
partition  of  their  country' — and  the 
change  of  Nazi  occupation  Into  Soviet 
domination.  These  exiled  soldiers  set- 
tled In  24  countries  of  the  free  world 
and  organized  themselves  into  veteran 
units,  forming  a  worldwide  federation. 

Some  25.000  Polish  soldiers  and  their 
families  came  to  the  United  States  In 
1952  they  organized  themselves  into  the 
Polish  Veterarw  in  Exile  Association. 
Headquarters,  New  York  1.  N.Y  .  GPO 
Box  179.  At  present  there  are  Polish 
veterans  posts  spread  across  the  United 
States  from  Albany  to  Miami  and  from 
Washington.  DC.  to  California. 

The  ...asociation's  specific  and  primary 
purposes  are: 

To  provide  care  for  members  who  are 
unable  to  work,  for  Invalids,  widows  and 
orphans. 

To  propagate  among  its  members 
bonds  of  friendship,  and  to  maintain  the 
tradition  of  their  common  st:-uggles  for 
freedom  of  Poland  and  America. 

To  cooperate  with  other  veteran 
groups,  especially  American  and  East- 
Central  Europeans  for  the  good  of  those 
ideals  for  which  soldiers  of  free  democra- 
cies have  laid  down  their  lives  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

They  adopted  the  name  of  the  Polish 
Veteran^,  In  Exile  to  symbolize  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  fight  for  freedom  of  Po- 
land. Let  me  quote  Mr  Smyczek.  who 
best  explains  this  symbolic  name: 

"Pollsb  Vet«rana  In  Exile"  do«fl  not  really 
apply  to  OUT  personal  situation.  We.  the 
members  of  tbla  organization,  are  not  In 
exile  More  tbao  90"e  of  us  are  American 
cltlz«n8  and  many  ot  our  children  are  now 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Who  then  la  In  exile?  It  Is  the  Polish 
soldier,  the  symbol.     He  who  after  Wester- 


platte.  Narvik,  the  Battle  of  Britain,  Tobruk, 
Ancona.  Bolonla.  liionte  Caaslno.  Palalso. 
Amhelm,  and  countless  other  battleflelcli?, 
had  every  right  to  expect  that  he  would  re- 
turn, regimental  colors  flying,  a  free  man  to 
a  free  Poland.     He  Is  In  exile! 

It  Is  the  Polish  soldier  who  fought  Hitler's 
panzers  in  the  battle  of  the  Warsaw  uprising, 
only  to  learn  In  1945,  that  be  had  a  choice 
of  exile  If  he  managed  to  escape — or  of  re- 
turning underground  when  Stalin's  libera- 
tion Army  occupied  Poland.     He  is  in  exile! 

Thousands  of  heroic  Polish  soldiers 
died  In  battles  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  their  graves  strewn  across  Europe 
and  Africa  give  eloquent  evidence  that 
Polish  soldiers  never  failed  their  allies. 
Though  we  failed  them. 

It  Is  21  years  since  the  Second  World 
War  ended.  Poland  Is  still  under  Soviet 
domination,  her  western  boundaries  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States  of 
America  But  above  all,  the  Polish  ex- 
soldiers  'ivlng  In  the  United  States  of 
America  do  not  enjoy  the  same  veterans 
privileges  their  comrades  have  in  Great 
Britain.  Canada,  and  France.  These 
countries  granted  the  Polish  ex-soldier 
the  same  veterans'  benefits  as  their  own 
subjects. 

In  recent  years  there  were  many  bills 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  referring  to 
this  matter,  but  they  all  died  In  the 
drawers  of  the  subcommittees.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  deeds  followed  the 
many  warm  words  spoken  In  the  House 
on  behalf  of  Poland  and  her  freedom- 
loving  soldiers  of  the  Second  World  War 

In  tYAs  year  of  Poland's  millennium  let 
us  demonstrate  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten at  least  those  25.000  settled  in  this 
counti-y.  and  let  us  grant  them  belatedly 
the  GI  rights  they  so  fully  earned  fight- 
ing under  the  supreme  command  of  Gen 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 


VICE   PRESIDENT   SPEAKS   AT 
RUTGERS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten!  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  helped  us 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  my 
alma  mater.  Rutgers  University.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  the  role  of  professor.  He 
helped  make  the  day  one  we  will  Ion? 
remember  I  submit  his  speech  because 
I  know  others  would  like  to  read  It: 

I  am  both  bappy  and  proud  to  be  with  you 
and  to  be  so  honored  on  such  an  Important 
occasion  for  this  great  and  growing  univer- 
sity 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  a  refugee  from 
the  classroom,  and  every  chance  I  have  to 
return  to  a  university — not  to  mention  the 
chance  for  an  honorary  degree — helps  me 
keep  my  credentials  as  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor In  order  In  fact,  my  first  experience 
as  a  Vice  President  was  as  vice  president  of 
the   American   Political   Science   Association. 

The  business  of  politics  Is  not  the  most  se- 
cure In  the  world,  and  It  doesn't  hurt  to  have 
a  little  Insurance. 

Rutgers  University  Is  today  celebrating  lt« 
bicentennial  as  a  strong  and  free  Institution 


only  a  short  time  after  that  strength  and 
freedom  were  directly  threatened. 

A  year  ago.  in  the  heat  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  under  threat  of  dire  retribu- 
tion, your  distinguished  President,  faculty, 
and  Board  of  Governors — supported  by  an 
alert  and  dedicated  Etudent  body  and  by  the 
courage  of  the  Governor  of  this  state — were 
adamant  In  protecting  the  right  of  dissent. 
(Tou  were  adamant  I  might  add.  even 
though  most  of  you.  as  I  was,  were  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  dls.sonter  ) 

You  and  Governor  Hughes  were  vindicated 
at  the  polls  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

You  gave  concrete  meaning  to  the  spirit 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  gave  nctive  defense 
to  the  eloquent  proposition  of  Henry  Thor- 
eau:  "If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  vlth  his 
companions,  perhaps  it  l.s  because  he  hears  a 
different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the 
music  which  he  hears,  however  measured  or 
far  away." 

I  should  like  on  this  occasion  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  place  of  dissent — of  aca- 
demic freedom — In  a  democratic  society. 

Academic  freedom  Is  not  Just  an  academic 
matter.  It  Is  both  the  symptom  and  the 
cause  of  the  other  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

As  John  Milton  and  John  Stuart  Mill  un- 
derstood In  past  centuries,  the  right  of  free 
Inquiry  and  of  responsible  dissent  Is  society's 
self-correcting  mechanism. 

In  a  more  modern  tdlom.  It  is  our  self- 
regulating  system  of  -feedbaclc." 

There  Is  no  party,  no  Chief  Executive,  no 
Cabinet,  no  legislature  In  this  or  any  other 
nation,  wise  enough  to  govern  without  con- 
stant exixjsure  to  Informed  criticism. 

If  responsible  poUtlcal  leaders  do  not  al- 
ways follow  the  advice  of  dissenters.  It  Is 
not  because  such  advice  is  Ignored  or  sum- 
marily dismissed. 

It  is  because  In  submitting  the  advice 
to  the  test  of  perceivable  consequence,  It 
may  not.  at  a  given  moment,  make  sen.se. 

I  know  from  long  personal  experience  In 
Washington  that  few  responsible  academic 
proposals  are  actually  lost. 

Some  are  diffused:  most  are  ni(<lified  by 
the  dialectic  of  academic  as  well  .-is  political 
discourse. 

But  as  Lord  Keynes  once  polnt«d  out.  In 
t«rms  of  fundamental  origins,  public  policy 
Is  largely  the  product  of  some  "academic 
scribbler." 

It  seems  to  me  that  academic  freedom  p)er- 
miu  universities  at  their  best  to  perform 
three  cardinal  services  for  government  and 
for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

First.  It  enables  them  to  challenge  ortho- 
doxies 

Second.  It  enables  them  to  fashion  l.\ws  of 
nature — Including  laws  of  human  n.iture. 

And  third.  It  enables  them  to  promulgate 
options.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  each  of 
these. 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Trumin  signed 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Tiiis  act,  as 
you  remember,  established  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  as  well  as  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Ck>mmlttee  In  the  Congress. 

It  mandated  that  the  President  submit  to 
the  Congress  each  year  an  Economic  Report 
which  would  describe  the  economic  state  of 
the  union  and  which  would  recommend  poli- 
cies aimed  at  promoting  maximum  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  purchasing  power. 

The  background  of  this  Act.  rind  the  F>ollcy 
recommendations  which  have  emerged  from 
the  Council  since  Its  passage,  are  rooted  In 
a  largely  academic  challenge  to  economic 
orthodoxy. 

For  generations,  classical  economics  had 
rested  on  the  assumptions  that  market  mech- 
anisms were  automatic  and  Immutable,  and 
that  government  Interferences  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  market  should  be  limited  essen- 
tially to  credit  adjustments  by  the  Federal 
Reeerve  and  to  cutting  public  expenditures 
In  times  of  depression. 


I  need  not  trace  for  this  audience  the 
Intellectual  and  policy  battles  of  the  past 
generation  associated  with  the  so-called 
Keyneslan  revolution. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  battle — begun  by 
academic  scribblers — has  produced  a  revolu- 
tion In  economic  thought  and  In  public  pol- 
icy and  has  Immeasurably  benefited  our 
country. 

If  universities  break  ancient  molds,  they 
also  create  new  iruths. 

The  Investments  In  university  research  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Education,  AEC. 
NASA,  and  other  federal  agencies  Is  testa- 
ment to  the  key  role  that  new  knowledge 
plays  In  human  progress — both  technical 
and  social. 

A  few  years  ago  when  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
visited  the  United  States,  he  was  astounded 
by  our  agricultural  productivity. 

American  agriculture  Is  In  large  part  a 
success  story  because,  for  generations,  federal 
and  state  governments  have  supported  our 
Land  Grant  colleges  and  their  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

Otir  agricultural  scientists  have  discovered 
new  truths.  They  have  uncovered  laws  of 
nature  which  have  unlocked  the  secrets  of 
plant  and  animal  productivity. 

Today,  as  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
National  Marine  Sciences  Council'.  I  have 
great  hope  that  we  may  develop  our  marine 
resources  as  we  have  our  agricultu.'-al 
resources. 

There  is  pending  In  the  Congress  legis- 
lation to  create  Sea  Grant  colleges  to  develop 
.and  bring  new  knowledge  to  our  explora- 
tion of  the  ocean. 

And  there  Is  no  question  of  the  roles  that 
our  universities  have  played,  for  instance, 
In  developing  new  materials,  processe."^  and 
management  techniques  In  our  federal  space 
and  atomic  energy  programs. 

I  predict  a  revolution  in  educational 
theory  and  practice  In  the  next  two  decades 
as  a  result  of  public  and  private  Investments 
in  such   fields  as  motivation   and  learning. 

Social  psychology,  modern  genetics,  and 
the  new  exciting  sub-fleld  of  zoology  known 
as  ethology  are  making  astounding  break- 
throughs which  cannot  help  but  affect  the 
future  of  public  policy  and  the  fate  of  the 
human  race. 

President  Johnson's  unprecedented  sup- 
port of  education,  at  all  levels,  attests  to  his 
belief  that  the  truth,  will  make  us  free. 

But  for  the  responsible  policy-maker  In 
government,  perhaps  the  university's  most 
Immediate  contribution  Is  not  the  challeng- 
ing of  ancient  orthodoxies,  or  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  but  the  creative  construction  of 
policy  options. 

In  more  cases  than  you  can  possibly  know, 
we  In  Washington  turn  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  to  the  universities  for  guidance 
In  forming  new  programs. 

A  half-century  ago.  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, under  the  leadership  of  John  R  Com- 
mons, was  the  policy  center  of  America  In 
such  fields  as  social  Insurance  and  welfare 
economics. 

Virtually  everything  that  has  happened 
since  at  the  state  and  federal  level  In  these 
critical  areas  of  humane  public  policy  is  the 
legislative  derivative  of  their  pioneering 
work. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  term  "brains  trust."  His  major 
advisers  In  developing  the  experimental 
policies  of  the  New  Deal  were  university 
professors. 

And.  since  that  time,  professors  have  In- 
creased their  Influence. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  7  ex-professors 
In  the  President's  Cabinet  of  12. 

And  the  term  "In-and-outer"  has  become 
almost  as  well  kLswn  as  "brains  trust." 

Today,  Washington  Is  brimming  with  visit- 
ing   advisers,    wltneaaes.    consultants,    and 
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technical    experts   from   our   universities 
every  field  of  human  knowledge. 

Washington  National  Airport,  at  any  point 
In  time  during  the  day.  Includes,  in  transit, 
a  faculty  which — If  kept  together — would 
create  one  of  the  worlds  most  distinguished 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

These  professors  are  valuable  to  Wash- 
ington precisely  because  they  are  unfettered, 
and  because  they  often  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  beyond  tiie  Immediate  urgencies  and 
rlpldlties  of  on-going  operations.  And  for 
the  same  reason  they  are  increasingly  being 
put  to  work  as  well  by  progressive  private 
corporations,  financial  Institutions  and  labor 
unions  seeking  the  objective,  unbiased  view 
In  their  decisionmaking  process. 

If  these  professors  were  controlled  and 
cowed  they  would  be  valueless. 

They  can  produce  policy  options  precisely 
because  they  are  once  removed  from  the 
inertias  and  compulsions  of  operating  as- 
signments. 

And  here  let  me  come  to  the  immediate 
and  specific. 

In  the  past  months  and  years,  no  problem 
has  burdened  the  minds  of  your  national 
political  leaders  more  than  the  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Men  of  good  will  l>oth  In  Washington  and 
in  academic  life  have  differed  In  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  therapy. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments were  to  mistake  our  discourse  and 
dissent  for  weakness,  for  our  diversity  is  the 
basis  for  our  unity.  And  our  Intellectual 
pluralism  Is  the  friend  rather  than  the  enemy 
of  responsible  political  decision-making. 

Our  goals  In  Southeast  Asia  are  clear: 
They  are  to  help  the  nations  of  that  part  of 
the  world  maintain  their  Independence  and 
to  help  them  build  strong  and  progressive 
societies. 

But  our  means  towards  these  goals  are 
both  flexible  and  pragmatic. 

Military  force,  at  this  Juncture,  Is  nec- 
essary. 

It  Is  necessary  not  because  It  Is  adequate, 
but  because  It  establishes  minimal  condi- 
tions for  undertaking  long-range  poUtlcal. 
economic,  diplomatic  and  social  accommo- 
dations which  are  only  ultimate  guarantors 
of  long-range  stability  and  Independence  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  It  Is  In  these  com- 
plex areas  of  long-range  accommodation  that 
your  government  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  from  the  academic  community. 

We  need  the  help  of  universities  In  break- 
ing orthodoxies  in  our  own  thinking. 

We  need  sciiol.irs  to  tell  us  about  the 
orthodoxies,  stresses,  strains,  and  motlvatlona 
of  the  Asian  powers  with  which  we  are 
presently  at  odds. 

Above  all,  we  need  the  help  of  universities 
in  thinking  through  viable,  practical,  prag- 
matic options  aimed  at  securing  our  long- 
range  goals  in  Asia. 

I  have  said  many  times,  since  my  recent 
nrUssions  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  that  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  In  our  country  should 
be  the  expansion,  both  In  quality  and 
quantity,  of  our  programs  of  study  concern- 
ing that  part  of  the  earth  For — no  matter 
how  much  we  would  deny  it — the  great 
majority  of  us  are  comparatively  ignorant 
when  It  comes  to  any  part  of  the  world  but 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Things  are  changing.  But  they  cannot 
change  fast  enough.  Our  universities,  and 
our  secondary  schools  as  well,  must  expand 
their  programs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  studies, 
as  you  axe  doing  at  Rutgers.  They  must.  In 
fact,  expand  their  programs  of  study  con- 
cerning all  the  unfamiliar,  overlooked  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  It  Is  in  precisely  these  places  that  the 
small  disorder — unseen — and  misunder- 
stood— can  grow  to  the  larger  conflict  which 
might  threaten  the  general  peace. 
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In  the  aucl«ar  age,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  International  ignorance. 

Nor  can  we,  ai  a  world  power,  aiTord  a 
haif-world  knowledge. 

Let  me  iay  two  things  In  the  way  of  con- 
ciusloa. 

First,  the  need  for  university  concern  and 
help  Is  Just  as  urgent  In  meeting  our  prob- 
lems at  home  as  it  Is  In  meeting  those  In  the 
world. 

Rutgers  Li  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
greatest  urban  agglomerations  In  the  world. 
Your  UrSan  Center  and  your  Eagleton  Insti- 
tute are  already  nationally  recognized  for 
their  concern  with  the  politics  and  admin- 
istration of  state  and  local  jurisdictions 

But  my  guess  Is  that  Rutgers  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  It  has  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  Its  responsibility  to  Its  surround- 
ing communities. 

Transportation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
alums,  poverty.  Ill-health,  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Inadequate  schools,  truncated  oppor- 
tunity, unfulfilled  Uvea — these  social  cancers 
cannot  be  wished  away. 

The  total  resources  of  our  universities  will 
have  to  be  mobilized  against  our  urban  prob- 
lems If  old  orthodoxies  are  to  be  broken,  new 
tniths  ire  to  be  found,  and  new  policy  op- 
tions are  to  be  developed. 

Just  a£  Isolation  In  the  world  Is  something 
our  Nation  cannot  afford,  so  U  isolation  -n 
the  community  something  our  universities 
cannot  alTord. 

There  are  a  few  universities  today  In 
Amerlc;i  -but  all  too  few — which  have  com- 
muted themselves  to  meeting  the  problems 
of  their  communities. 

.Most  ')f  our  universities  are  aware  of  the 
availability  of  federal  funds  for  studies  and 
activities  In  the  urban  environment.  Some 
have  made  use  of  them. 

But  what  is  to  prevent  more  of  our  uni- 
versities as  a  few  have,  from  committing 
t.^eir  own  resources  to  the  problems  of  urban 
and  metropolitan  life? 

What  Is  to  prevent  more  of  our  unlvei- 
slties  from  putting  to  work  some  of  the  les- 
sons learned  In  space-age  technology  an<l 
management — the  lessons  of  Interdisciplinary 
cooperation:  the  appMcaUon  of  the  system i 
approach— In  meeting  more  eaxthlv 
ch.illengee? 

I  bel<"7e  our  faculty  members  should  not 
be  judtr--!  hy  publications  alone,  but  also 
by  sundirds  of  teaching  and  participation. 
I  tain.'d  about  this  problem  not  long' 
a«o  with  an  academic  friend.  His  rewponsi- 
was  Tsnt  It  enough  for  us  to  educate  wel 
the  yoiin*  men  and  women  who  will  be  th<! 
v.pxl  generation  of  urban  leaders?" 

Yes.  It  Is  Important,  but  It  Is  not  enough 
Bducatlr-n  Is  enriched  as  It  ts  strengthened 
by  experience. 

Beyonrl  this,  what  mnkes  us  think  that 
these  young  men  and  women  will  become 
active  partlctpanrs  In  urban  life  if  their 
education  has  not  turned  them  toward  that 
path? 

I  know  that  some  of  you  may  rej^ard  me 
as  being  too  much  an  applied  scientist  But 
I  have  never  believed  that  knowledge  should 
remain  either  In  books  or  In  the  minds  of 
the  few  It  should  bs  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many. 

Earlier  this  week  at  Howard  Umverslty  I 
mads  several  specific  proposals,  some  of 
which  I  will  repeat  here  (I've  always  be- 
lieved In  repetition  as  an  educator.) 

I  believe  unlverslUes  should  take  the  lead 
In  organizing  non-profit  housing  corpora- 
tions which.  In  turn,  could  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  sF>eclal  federal  programs  for  low- 
Income  housing. 

I  beUeve  universities — working  with  busi- 
ness and  labor — should  seek  new  ways  to 
train  unskilled  and  hardcore  unemployed 
workers. 

I  believe  universities  should  unite  to  pro- 
mote actively  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity In  their  o^-n  hiring  of  professional  and 


administrative  employees — as  well  as  requir- 
ing such  standards  from  all  firms  with  whom 
they  do  business. 

I  believe  universities  should  send  both 
faculty  members  and  students  into  our  ur- 
ban ghettoea  to  help  overcome  generations 
there  of  educational  and  cultural  deprlva. 
tlon.  What  better  place  for  "laboratory" 
work? 

I  believe  universities  should  take  far  more 
seriously  their  responsibilities  to  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  of  research  at  small  colleges 
and  schools  without  adequate  resources. 

I  believe.  In  short,  our  universities  should 
see  as  their  responsibility  the  problems  of 
20th  century  urban  society  which  crowd,  in 
many  cases,  right  up  to  the  edge  of  their 
well-tended  campuses 

There  is  no  question  that  academic  free- 
dom and  academic  responsibility  are  Joined 
together. 

You  showed  academic  responsibility  a  year 
ago  when  you  stood  firmly  In  the  path  of 
those  who  threatened  the  right  of  dissent. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  academic 
responsibility  as   well. 

One  of  these  I  have  Just  alluded  to:  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  academic  world  not 
to  draw  apart  from  the  real  world.  Who 
among  us  can  doubt  that  the  existence  of 
poverty  ...  of  discrimination  ...  of  out- 
moded and  Inefficient  local  government  are 
as  much  a  threat  to  academic  freedom  as 
they  are  to  the  freedom  of  the  general  citi- 
zenry? 

There  U  another  responsibility  too — and 
I  speak  of  this  resp>onslbtllty  as  one  who  has 
been  on  both  the  giving  and  receiving  end 
of  academic  advice  and  recommendations. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  those  In  aca- 
demic life  to  base  their  pronouncements  upon 
fearless  and  objective  eiamlnatlon. 

Unless  recommendations  stem  from  knowl- 
edge rather  than  untutored  emotion  .  .  . 
unless  a  sense  of  concern  ts  matched  by  the 
capacity  for  hard  analysis,  the  academic 
dispenser  of  Idea  or  giver  of  advice  does 
himself  a  disservice. 

The  world  Is  filled  with  the  noise  and  clash 
of  opinion.  It  is  woefully  shy  of  dependable 
knowledge. 

In  a  society  which  needs  and  values  your 
Independence — your  "league  of  notions" — 
the  greatest  threat  to  academic  freedom 
would  be  the  failure  of  those  who  prize  it 
moet  to  live  up  to  their  own  canons  of 
responsibility 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  X  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  country  Is  passing  through 
a  period  of  academic  Irresponsibility.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  cannot,  in  this 
age  both  of  danger  and  promise,  demand  any- 
thing less  of  ourselves  than  the  moet 
stringent  standards. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  great  work  of 
challenging  orthodoxies,  discovering  truths 
and  establishing  options  U  a  necessity  tor 
human  survival  and  progress. 

May  we  approach  that  work  with  humility, 
with  discipline,  and  with  responsibility.  In 
doing  so,  we  shaJi  make  our  freedom  the 
more  secure. 


DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  BILL 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmonoson)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  delays  In  House  action  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  demonstration 
cities  bill  will  prevent  my  voting  on  this 


report.  I  have  asked  to  be  paired  against 
It,  and  there  Is  no  secret  about  my  posi- 
tion on  it. 

Reliable  sources  advise  me  my  vote 
would  make  no  difference  In  the  result  on 
this  report,  and  I  have  longstanding 
commitments.  In  Oklahoma  which  I  must 
honor,  if  my  vote  Is  not  decisive  on  the 
measures  pending. 


DEVELOPING  STRONGER  LINKAGE 
BETWEEN  THE  SCIP:NTIFIC -TECH- 
NICAL COMMUNITY  AND  SOCIAL 
NEEDS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  RoybalI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  speech 
made  earlier  this  week  by  my  colleague 
from  Colorado.  Hon.  Roy  McVicker  to  a 
symposium  of  scientists  In  Denver. 

The  subject  of  the  speech  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  attack  in  a  most 
perceptive  manner  one  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  our  day — the  bridge  between  the 
scientific-technical  community  of  our 
Nation  and  the  social  needs  of  our 
country: 
DsvixopiNC  Stroncfh  Linkage  Betwxen  the 

SciCNTinC-TECHNlCAL  COMMtTNITT   AND  SO- 

ciAi.  Needs 
(Speech  by  Hon.  Rot  McVickxb.  of  Colorado) 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  address  this 
technical  group  of  representatives  from  all 
the  major  institutions  Involved  today  in  the 
research  and  development  of  this  country. 
I  have  been  Informed  that  there  are  Oovern- 
ment  people  frc'm  the  Air  Force,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  NASA  A  number 
of  the  members  of  this  group  come  from  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  other  than  our 
host,  the  University  of  Denver.  However, 
the  majority  of  the  attendees  here  are  spon- 
sored by  various  companies.  It  is  the  Inter- 
action of  these  three  groups  that  will,  In  the 
main,  determine  the  direction,  efficiency,  and 
the  results  of  our  scientific  and  technical 
progress  in  the  next  decade.  This  evening 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts 
that  have  occurred  to  me  with  respect  to 
improving  the  connective  links  between 
emerging  social  needs,  and  the  incredible 
potential  of  technology,  to  alter,  and  hope- 
fully to  Improve,  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
country.  Technological  progress  has  cer- 
tainly altered  the  quantities  of  things  that 
are  available  to  all — now,  comes  the  more 
significant  and  challenging  task  of  improving 
the  quality  of  our  lives 

The  role  of  the  Congress  In  the  task  I 
have  outlined  Is  two-fold.  As  you  are  aware, 
my  responsibility  as  a  Congressman  Is  to  not 
only  represent  my  district,  but  to  also  ap- 
prove legislation  for  all  the  country,  h 
Congressman  Is  also  responsible  to  his  dis- 
trict to  secure  the  benefits  and  services  aval:- 
able  from  the  Federal  Government.  Also,  h- 
must  forge,  by  mutual  consent,  the  general 
public  Interest  from  all  of  the  conQlctlng  de- 
mands of  modem  society. 

I  know  some  of  you  p>eople  dislike  seeln.- 
Items  that  appear  In  the  papers  stating  th;i 
a  Congressman  announces  "this  or  that 
contract  award.  Many  civil  servants  have 
spent  quite  a  tremendous  effort  In  evaluat- 
ing the  various  proposals,  and.  of  course, 
others  of  you  have  spent  loiig  and  h&rd  hours 


preparing  the  proposals.  It  mlglit  appear 
unfair,  but  perhaps  not.  We  l:i  Congress 
must  finally  decide  which  progmms  to  sup- 
port and  which  ones  to  Ignore  (»ii  a  broad 
basis  and,  frankly,  I  frequently  receive  con- 
siderable adverse  comment  for  niv  willing- 
ness to  support  government  progr;ims.  If 
you  think  that  approving  the  expenditure 
of  taxes  for  research  and  development  is  uni- 
versally approved,  even  by  those  who  accept 
the  funds,  you  are  mistaken. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  all  the  Congress, 
I  might  say  that  I  properly  reflect  a  general 

>ncern  of  many  Congressmen,  that  research 

ad  development  activities,  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  must  be  respon.<;ive,  to 
an  Important  degree,  to  the  dem.iods  of  our 
times.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  big  or  little 
.<;clence  Is  In  deep  trouble,  or  that  major  sur- 
gery Is  required — rather,  I  would  think  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  examine  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  the  Congress  feels  today.  Ba- 
sically, the  main  concern  Is  that  many  areas 
of  science  are  so  bound  up  In  their  Internal 
rhytlims,  that  they  are  not  able  to  respond 
to  national  needs. 

The  need  for  policy  changes  are  brought 
to  our  present  attention  by  the  foliowing 
factors : 

The  large  growth  rate  of  Federal  R&D 
spending  now  approaching  $16  billion  dol- 
lars. A  projection  of  the  growth  rate  would 
soon  exceed  the  GNP  In  less  than  twenty 
years,  obviously  an  absurdity.  Thus,  some- 
thing must  be  altered.  II  more  tUcD  pro- 
grams are  available  than  there  are  funds, 
or  the  ratio  becomes  more  ilnfavorable.  then 
tougher  decisions  must  be  made.  What  pro- 
grams are  to  be  funded?  Who  Is  to  decide? 
How  should  we  allocate  the  funds  among  the 
numerous  opportunities?  The  long-term 
fiscal  problem  Is  currently  more  acute  since 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  reduced  the  growth 
In  R&D  funds,  though  It  has  not.  and  prob- 
ably will  not.  reduce  the  absolute  amounts 
available. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  stabilization 
of  R&D  spending  at  the  very  moment  that 
incre.ased  expenditures  are  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  manifest 
social  evils,  such  as  air  and  water  piollutlon, 
waste  disposal,  development  of  water  re- 
sources, and  the  reduction  of  crowding  and 
congestion  In  our  urban  environments.  The 
needs  are  getting  increasingly  out  of  hand, 
with  respect  to  our  current  resources. 

Also,  we  now  see  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead,  the  possibility  of  dismantling 
a  large  activity,  such  as  NASA,  or  assigning 
It  new  responsibilities  and  new  mirsions. 
I  have  observed.  In  my  own  district,  the  de- 
crease In  employment,  starting  In  1962  at 
the  Martin  Company,  due  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Titan  production  contracts.  The 
local  Ills  and  dislocations  generated  by  the 
growth  and  dismantling  of  such  complexes 
suggests  that  wit  i  proper  thought  and  plan- 
ning, these  obvlcus  wastes  can  be  reduced. 
I  personally  am  pleased  to  see  the  initiative 
taken  by  Mr.  Webb,  Head  of  NASA.  In  his  at- 
tempt to  establish  truly  inter-disciplinary 
programs  at  various  universities.  I  would 
personally  think  that  an  asset  as  valuable 
as  the  collective  talent  of  NAS.'^  Is  simply 
too  valuable  to  put  on  the  scrap  heap.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  not  suggesttne  that  It 
become  a  muItl-blUlon  dollar  un-employ- 
ment  program  simply  to  keep  technical 
people  employed. 

Finally,  while  the  role  of  R&D  ha.";  prob- 
ably been  over-stated  with  regard  to  the 
growth  in  the  GNP.  nevertheless  we  can  see 
what  appears  to  be  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  by  the  technological 
community.  The  current  expenditure.^  for 
research  have  not  been  evaluated  in  terms 
of  their  potential  to  promote  the  growth  of 
national  wealth.  Perhaps  we  should  try. 
The  geographical  Imbalances  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures create  the  spectre  of  generating 
depressed  areas  within  the  foreseeable  future. 


From  all  of  this.  It  is  clear  that  while  the 
primary  concern  of  science  shonid  be  good 
science  and  for  technologists  to  generate 
useful  technology,  the  very  size  and  extent 
of  the  process  now  Is  of  national  concern. 
and  the  social  and  economic  dimensions  of 
this  activity  must  be  recognized. 

The  situation  Is  comparable  to  the  ad- 
mirable acceptance  by  modern  industrial 
firms  that  though  a  major  responsibility  is 
to  make  a  profit  through  the  eiTicicnt  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  other  social 
responsibilities  have  been  accepted.  For  ex- 
ample, safety  devices  are  not  omitted  simply 
to  save  their  cost. 

What  do  I  propose? 

May  I  suggest  that  this  problem  be  at- 
tacked in  several  ways. 

1.  Better  operational  procedures  for  keep- 
ing the  Congress  informed — particularly 
through  the  establishment  of  a  body  of 
scientific  advisors. 

2.  A  major  National  Commission  to  study 
the  role  of  Government,  Industry  and  Edu- 
cation in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 
This  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  group  of  the 
stature  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

3.  Pilot  Program  designed  to  foster  new 
Inter-relationshlps  between  Government. 
Industry  and  Education. 

May  I  cite  an  example  of  such  a  pilot 
program : 

Since  the  problem  of  corrosion  Is  national 
In  scope,  and  estimated  cost  to  be  five  to  ten 
billion  in  scale,  I  would  propose  that  a  multi- 
or  inter-disciplinary  program  be  instituted 
to  develop  techniques  and  methods  to  reduce 
this  drain  on  national  wealth.  Such  a  pro- 
grro.m  could  operate  on  the  basis  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  HoU' man  as  a  Joint 
Industry-Education-Government  activity. 
While  the  major  fiscal  support  would  be  gov- 
ernmental, a  cost-sharing  with  various  In- 
dustries would  appear  to  be  in  order.  I  must 
say  that,  while  planning  for  this  program 
must  start  as  soon  as  possible,  the  full  level 
of  activity  could  not  hope  to  start  until  the 
large  expenditures  arising  from  the  Viet  Nam 
w.ar  decrease. 

The  relationship  entered  into  by  agricul- 
ture, government  and  eduction  for  the 
establishment  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  elevating  the  produc- 
tivity and  quality  of  life  in  the  rural  areas 
of  America. 

On  occasion,  I  hear  an  expression  to  the 
effect  that  the  roles  and  activities  of  our 
universities  and  Industries  will  be  altered 
unfavorably  by  Interaction  with  the  Govern- 
ment. I  frankly  do  not  think  that  this  Is 
true  if  we  use  our  wits. 

.An  active  positive  program  of  mutual  co- 
operation by  the  Institutions  of  our  society 
cm  only  strengthen  all.  I  do.  of  course, 
expect  changes  to  occur,  but  these  canbe  for 
the  better. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ry.^n]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  today  publi.':hed  an  adver- 
tisement signed  by  many  nationally 
prominent  Americans  called  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  child  devel- 
opment program  in  Mississippi  which  I 
believe  should  be  read  by  all  Members  of 
Congress.  These  prominent  individuals 
have  become  Involved  because  the  dis- 


pute over  CDGM  involves  the  basic 
question  of  whether  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  willing  to  support 
local  groups  in  areas  where  the  political 
establishment  is  hostile  to  any  semblance 
of  power  given  to  the  poor.  The  fact 
that  CDGM  faced  incredible  hostility  in 
Mississippi  is  well  documented. 

Recently  the  Citizens'  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  which  has  as  its  chairman,  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuther,  issued  a  report  on  the 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mississippi. 
The  report  is  the  result  of  an  intensive 
investigation  by  a  distinguished  board  of 
inquiry  set  up  by  the  Citizens'  Crusade 
Against  Poverty.  A.  Philip  P^ndolph 
and  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Spike  were  cochairmen  of  the  board  of 
inquiry.  The  following  were  its  mem- 
bers: Paul  Anthony,  executive  director, 
Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.;  Philip 
Bernstein,  director,  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  &  Welfare  Funds;  Dr.  Ken- 
neth B.  Clark,  professor  of  psychology, 
City  College  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  Frances 
Coe,  board  of  education,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Hi  E.  Cohen,  executive  secretary,  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Employment  of 
Youth,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Clarence  Cole- 
man, director,  Southern  Regional  Office. 
National  Urban  League,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Robert  Coles,  research  psychiatrist 
to  the  University  Health  Services,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Ralph  Helstein,  president.  United  Pack- 
inghouse, Food,  &  Allied  Workers,  Chi- 
cago, m.;  Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  pres- 
ident. Clark  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  John 
P.  Nelson,  Jr.,  attorney.  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Judge  Justine  Wise  Poller,  family 
court.  New  York  City. 

Members  of  this  able  and  distinguished 
board  traveled  to  Mississippi  to  get  first- 
hand information  concerning  CDGM. 
The  report  which  was  accepted  unani- 
mously by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  came 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  child  development  program  mounted 
by  CDGM  has  been  a  highly  successful  and' 
significant  program,  combining  quality  pre- 
school experiences  for  a  large  number  of 
children  with  massive  Involvement  of  the 
community,  extensive  experimentation  with 
new  sub-professionals  all  within  the  context 
and  spirit  of  democratic  participation  and 
democratic  decision  making. 

2.  The  CDGM  is  a  well  administered,  care- 
fully organized,  creatively  run  organization 
demonstrating  Integrity,  fiscal  responsibility, 
and  managerial  competence.  There  Is  evi- 
dent also  a  sincere  and  continuing  desire 
and  wUllngness  to  respond  to  suggestions 
and  to  Improve  further  their  administrative, 
fiscal  and  organizational  structure. 

3.  Where  circumstances  permitted,  we 
found  a  consistent  record  of  concerted  and 
wholehearted  attempts  to  cooperate  with 
and  enlist  all  segments  of  the  broader  com- 
munity Including  explicit  endeavors  to  co- 
operate with  local  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

4.  There  is  now  under  way  a  thorough- 
going attempt  by  OEO  to  dismember  CDGM, 
to  turn  its  programs  over  to  other  groups, 
and  to  Insure  that  a  hearing  on  the  merits, 
if  held,  will  be  nothing  more  than  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  We  do  not  find  that  dis- 
memberment of  CDGM'E  program  and  orga- 
nization is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  re- 
funding and  continuation.  The  whole  is 
more  than  simply  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
CDGM  Is  not  simply  a  coUectlon  of  Isolated 
child  care  centers.  It  is  an  organization 
that  belongs  to  the  peoole  of  Mississippi     JX 
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U  a  program  that  make  child  development 
tbecymbo:  and  the  point  of  embarkation  fur 
•  Ul8  of  dignity  for  children  and  paren'^ 
and  community.  Tt:e  vauant  efforts  to  keep 
CDOM  centers  open  after  funds  were  e):- 
haust«d  —  both  last  year  and  once  again.  no\^. 
U  ample  testimony  to  this  commitment.  'J 
further  testimony  was  needed.  It  Is  only  ne< - 
eaaary  to  point  to  the  49  centers  that  haie 
■prung  up  all  over  Mlaalsaippl  with  no  org;- - 
zUsatlonal  nexus  to  CDOM  and  no  Pederiil 
funding  which  nave  nonetheless  been  chru- 
t«n*d  "CDOM  Centers'  by  the  community. 
ft.  OEO  has  violated  the  mi^et  fundamenttJ 
principles  of  due  process  and  has  disregarded 
It*  own  procedures  and  standard  modes  cf 
op«rati<  n.  It  gave  neither  notlc«.  nor  hear- 
ing, nor  numeration  of  charges,  nor  oppor- 
tunity U)  defend  lt««If  to  CDOM  In  regard  to 
Iho  charges  which  were  the  alleged  reaaoa 
for  the  discontinuation  of  the  grant.  And 
It  sat  about  covertly  to  create  alternate 
funding  groups  in  Mississippi  long  before  It 
made  its  announcement  not  to  refund  and 
at  a  time  when  It  was  stlU  proclaiming  that 
no  final  decision  on  CDOM  had  been  rearhetl 
It  haa  rushed  pell  mell  to  fund  intUvldusl 
organlzati.ins  and  ^oups  which  have  not 
demonstrated  their  ^competence,  which  lack 
representation  of  the  poor  and  which  in  one 
cas«  had  not  even  submitted  an  ofBclal  ap- 
plication. In  an  apparent  attempt  to  Insure 
that  the  decision  not  to  refund  CDOM  wiis 
Irreversible  It  was  not  even  willing  to  share 
thia  decision  with  the  Head  Start  NaUonal 
Advisory  Board  or  utlUza  Its  service*. 

6.  The  charges  made — even  If  true — do  not 
In  the  B.»ird's  opinion  constitute  grave 
enough  defects  to  support  a  Judgment  to 
terminate  the  prcgrani  All  of  the  charges 
taken  together  do  not  dictate  termination  If 
weighted  against  CDOM's  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  continuous  Improvement.  A  dif- 
ferential standard  with  regard  to  what  de- 
fects nvandate  termination  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  CDOM 

7  We  are  unable  to  avoid  the  conclxulon 
that  the  charges  levied  are  a  thin  mask  for 
a  politically  dlcUted  decision — a  declslof. 
which  l3  all  the  more  tragic  In  that  It  repre- 
sents a  yielding  to  those  forces  which  havr 
stood  In  historical  opposition  to  prri<;res8  foi 
the  poor  and  underprivileged  In  Ml.'tslsslppl— 
including  Senators  Srxufiia  and  EASruim 
who  have  opposed  all  civil  nghu,  !3b<.r  and 
anti-poverty  leglsUtlon.  We  view  this  as  a 
symbolic  Instance — not  simply  of  yielding 
to  political  pressure*— but  of  yielding  to  pree- 
•ures  which  are  direct  and  Irreconcilable  op- 
position to  the  goals  uf  the  program  and 
the  Intended  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 
We  cannot  account  for  this  decUIon  on  the 
b«sls  of  charges  which  are  so  Insubstantial. 
•D  trivial,  so  unsupported  In  fact,  so  ex- 
a^i^erated  and  Inflated  and  not  supported  by 
objective  Inquiry 

The  execuUve  committee  of  the  Cltl- 
Mus'  Cru.sHdp  Again.*!  Poverty  h&s  made 
two  recnmrnendations  which  in  llsht 
of  the  controv<*rsy  over  this  pro- 
gram ."ieem  to  be  most  sensible  The 
committee  has  called  for  "an  Immediate 
30-day  continuation  of  funding  for 
CDOM  while  this  matter  La  being  re- 
aolved."  The  committee  also  •'called  for 
a  moratorium  on  any  new  Headstart 
grant*  in  MLssl.sslppl  pending  resolution 
of  this  matter  ■ 

It  is  clear  from  the  report  that,  what- 
ever Its  alleged  shortcomings,  CDOM  did 
reach  the  people  In  Mississippi.  This 
program  should  not  be  summarily 
terminated  The  p«jveriy  progra.Ti  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  Nation's 
domestic  pr -grants  The  case  of  CEX3M 
may  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  In  the 
poverty  pruuram.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  I  urge  all  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Citizens*  Crusade  Agairxst  Poverty,  as 
well  as  the  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1966: 

I  Include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

PlNAI,     RCPOBT    OM    TH«    CBIU)     DeVELOPMKNT 

Oaotrp  or   Mississippi 

Submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Citizens'  Crusade  Against  Poverty  by 
the  following  Members  of  a  CItUena'  Board 
of  Inquiry 

Co-Chalrman:  A.  PhUIp  Randolph.  Presi- 
dent. Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
and  Dr.  Robert  W  Spike,  Profeesor  of  Minis- 
try. Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

Paul  Anthony,  Executive  Director.  South- 
ern Regional  Council,  Inc. 

Philip  Bernstein,  Director.  Council  of 
Jewish   Federations   and   Welfare  Funds. 

Dr  Kenneth  B  Clark.  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. City  College  of  New  York.  NY. 

Prances  Coe,  Board  of  Education.  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

EU  E  Cohen,  Executive  Secretary,  National 
Committee  on  Bmployment  of  Youth,  New 
YorJt.  NY. 

Clarence  Coleman,  Director,  Southern  Re- 
gional OflSce,  National  nrban  League,  Inc. 
AUa-ita,  Georgia. 

Robert  Coles,  Research  Psychiatrist  to  the 
University  Health  Services,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,   Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 

Ralph  Helsteln.  President.  United  Pack- 
inghouse, Food  and  Allied  Workers.  Chica- 
go. Illinois. 

Dr.  Vivian  W.  Henderson,  president,  Clark 
College.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

John  P.  Nelson.  Jr.,  Attorney.  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana. 

Judge  Justine  Wise  Poller.  Family  Court 
New  York  City. 

•c^aT   or  cmzENs'    boako   or   iNqtrnT    ow 

CHILD   Dr.'KLOPMENT   OBODP   Or    MISSISSIPFI 

Background  in/or-rnation 
In  May.  10«6  the  Child  Development  Group 
of  Mlaalaslppl  (CDOM)  (as  subcontractor  to 
Mary  Holmee  Junior  College)  received  Its 
first  grant  of  14  million  dollars  to  operate 
84  Head  Start  centers  for  8.000  poor  children 
throughout  Mississippi.  This  summer  pro- 
gram for  four  and  five  year  olds  terminated 
at  the  end  of  Aug\ist.  19<J5  Between  August 
37,  ie«6  and  February  23,  IMfl,  no  further 
funds  were  available  for  the  operations  of 
centers  for  a  year  round  program  During 
this  time,  50  centers  were  kept  In  operation 
for  over  3.000  children  through  volunteer 
etforts,  personal  contributions  and  uarec- 
ompensed  profeaelonal  sUff 

The  program  was  severely  crttldaed  during 
this  period  by  Senator  8t«*inis  and  vigor- 
ously defended  by  Sargent  Shrlver  at  Ap- 
propriations Heartnga.  Sutjsequently,  on 
February  23.  I9«a  CDOM  (still  as  subcon- 
tractor to  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College)  re- 
ceived a  $69  mUllon  grant  to  operate  a 
Head  Start  project  for  9,135  children  in  121 
centers.  This  program  was  scheduled  to 
terminate  on  August  31.  i960  but  was  ex- 
tended for  one  month.  Application  was  made 
to  OBO  for  a  grant  of  «203  mlUlon  to  op- 
erate 170  centera  for  13600  children  In  37 
counUee  throughout  the  sute  On  October 
2,  OBO  announced  that  it  would  not  refund 
CDOM  and  communicated  that  fact  on 
October  2  to  the  Board  of  CDOM. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  a  result  of  prior 
negotiations,  a  new  corporation,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Acuon  for  Progreas  Corporation  was 
incorporated  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
administering  Head  Start  Programs  In  lieu 
of  CDOM  On  Friday.  October  7.  OEO  an- 
nounced granu  to  Rust  Collage,  and  South- 
west Mlsaiaaippi  Opportunity,  Inc..  to  ad- 
mlnlstsr  px;;^rams  pravloualy  rua  undar  tbe 
direction  of  CDOM. 


Structure  of  CDGM 
CDOM  has  three  levels  of  organization: 
community,  area  and  state.  At  each  level, 
there  are  policy  making  boards  with  elected 
representation  from  parents  and  the  poor. 
At  the  community  level,  each  center  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  composed  entirely  of 
parents  and  representatives  of  the  poor  and 
charged  with  full  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment and  policy  making. 

989  per  cent  of  the  staff  are  local  Mis- 
alsslpplans.  Intensive  training  and  a  merit 
promotion  system  has  resulted  In  local  per- 
sons holding  the  vast  preponderance  of  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  positions. 
Over  1.000  persona  serve  actively  on  policy 
making  boards,  either  In  the  community,  or 
on  an  area  or  statewide  level. 

Staff  at  the  community  level  Includes  a 
coordinator,  teacher  trainees,  resource  teach- 
ers, together  with  part-time  support  per- 
sonnel. At  the  area  level,  staff  Includes  an 
Area  Administrator,  teacher  guide  and  social 
service  and  community  coordinator. 

Statewide,  the  central  staff,  consisting  of 
60  persons  la  responsible  for  overall  admin- 
istration, program  planning,  teacher  train- 
ing, curriculum  development,  field  opera- 
tions and  community  services. 
The  it  sue 
OEO  claims  to  have  baaed  its  decision  on 
charges  which  break  down  Into  four  broad 
categories:  programmatic  deficiencies,  flsc.il 
mismanagement,  administrative  mismanage- 
ment, deviation  from  Head  Start  program 
goals  and  policies. 

The  Citizens'  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  a 
coalition  of  over  one  hundred  organizations 
and  Individuals  asked  Individuals  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  professional  and  organiza- 
tional backgrounds  to  constitute  a  Board  of 
Inquiry  which  would  investigate  these 
charges  and  examine  the  evidence  In  order 
to  provide  an  Independent  source  of  Infor- 
mation and  Judgment.  Following  are  the 
findings  of  fact,  the  conclusions  and  the 
recommendations  reached  by  the  Board  aftpr 
numerous  site  visits.  Interviews  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Findings  of  fact 
As  a  result  of  extensive  Investigation,  and 
on-the-scene  vlslU  by  ten  members  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry,  the  Board  has  reached 
findings  of  fact  with  respect  to  CDGM's  pro- 
gram quaUty,  organlzaUonal  structure,  the 
s>x-lal  and  economic  conditions  within  wltli 
CDGM  operated  and  the  conduct  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  with  regard  to 
CDOM. 

Program  quality 
The  Board  of  Inquiry  finds  that  the 
CDOM  program  reached  over  13.000  children 
and  Involved  thousands  of  parents  In  steff 
and  policy  making  capacities  at  an  average 
cost  per  child  of  t3a  per  week 

With  respect  to  the  children,  the  Board 
concludes,  on  the  basts  of  its  own  observa- 
tion and  that  of  numerous  consultants  and 
experts,  that  the  program  was  of  the  high. 
e«t  calibre  and  must  be  considered  a  striking 
success — whether  Judged  in  terms  of  nutri- 
tion, medical  care,  congnltlve  development 
aoclallzatlon  and  psychological  well-being 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  parents,  tlie 
poor,  and  the  wider  community,  the  Board 
found  a  program  which  realized  the  fullest 
potential  of  Head  Start  as  a  program  for 
educating  the  child,  strengthening  the  fam- 
ily and  enabling  the  p>oor  to  participate  I.t 
lifting  themselves  and  their  children  out  of 
poverty. 

Last  year  commenting  en  the  summer  1965 
program.  Mr  Sargent  Shrlver  stated  to  thf 
House  Aproprlatlons  Committee  that  "TT. 
Child  Development  «md  Educational  Au 
thorltles  who  Investigated  this  prograi: 
claim  It  was  a  success  In  fulfilling  the  pur 
poae  of  the  program." 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  with 
background  In  Juvenile  delinquency,  child 
psychiatry,     education,     race    relations    and 

irly  childhood  development  aUu  attest  to 
;ie  program's  success  based  on  their  own 
.':ie  visits  and  firsthand  obsorvatlons: 

A  member  of  the  Bojtrd  of  Inquiry,  Mrs. 
Laurence  Coe  of  Memphl.';.  a  preschool  ex- 
pert, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  that  city,  and  former  program  director  o; 
the  Memphis  CAP  commented  after  viewl'ig 
the  CDGM  program : 

•  From  the  CDGM  materials  and  my  visit. 
I  am  Impressed  with  the  basic  understanding 
of  good  child  development  principles  and 
the  amazing  achievements  under  the  moet 
adverse  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  mind 
being  quoted  on  that.  I  also  believe  that  It 
is  an  almost  unique  achievement  In  the  In- 
volvement of  parents  and  the  "poor  "  which 
is  one  of  the  emphases  of  the  whole  OEO 
program." 

New  York  State  Family  Court  Judge.  Jus- 
tine Wise  Poller,  member  of  the  Bvjard  of 
Inquiry: 

"To  see  children  at  work  and  at  play  In  a 
CDGM  center  Is  to  understand  the  promise 
where  teachers  and  parents  together  create 
a  world  In  which  children  are  m.ide  to  feel 
wanted  and  loved.  To  observe  their  Joy  In 
learning  and  achieving  is  proof  of  what  has 
gone  Into  this  program.  To  meet  with 
parents  who  have  had  so  little  and  with 
staff  as  they  plan  for  the  next  day  and  for 
the  future  Is  to  know  that  their  work  and 
purpose  Is  to  achieve  opportunities  for  edu- 
cations, work  and  full  participation  in  the 
community  for  parents  and  their  children. 
Children  of  poverty  and  utter  deprivation  are 
learning  to  stand  straight,  to  sing,  to  laugh, 
and  to  want  to  learn." 

Child  Psychiatrist.  Dr,  Robert  Coles,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Inquiry; 

"In  ten  years  of  work  In  Child  Psychiatry 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  program  like  this  one.  In 
the  sense  that  against  almost  Impossible  odds 
children  have  been  taught  and  also  receive 
the  benefits  of  medical  care  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  thoroughness  that  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary. If  we  are  fighting  a  War 
Against  Poverty  then  this  program  is  actual- 
ly reaching  poor  children  and  doing  so  in  a 
way  that  makes  any  doctor  feel  truly  Im- 
pressed." 

The  reactions  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  are 
corroborated  by  that  of  other  experts  In- 
cluding one  of  OEO's  own  consultant  evalua- 
tors. 

Dr.  Frank  Oarfunkel,  Director  of  the  Head 
Start  Evaluation  program.  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Boston  University,  one  week  ago. 
after  making  an  ofBclal  inspection  tour  of 
CDGM.  wrote: 

"In  spite  of  some  of  the  drawbacks  In  not 
having  'qualified  staff'  your  program  Is  a 
unique  and  creative  one  having  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  communities  in  which  It 
exists  ...  1  Join  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  continuation  of  that  prog:ram  both  pri- 
vately as  well  as  professionally." 

Members  of  the  OEO  National  Head  Start 
Advisory  Committee  report  that  until  re- 
cently, CDGM  was  cited  by  OEO  staff  as  a 
model  program  and  noted  particularly  for 
the  features:  the  extent  and  Intensity  of 
parent  Involvement  and  the  creative  use  of 
sub-professionals. 

Mr.  Ell  Cohen.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Employment  of 
Youth,  and  an  expert  on  the  employment  of 
sub-professionals,  visited  the  CDGM  pro- 
gram as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 
He  commented: 

"Prom  visiting  centers  and  talking  with 
staff  and  community  people  Involved  In  the 
program  It  was  obvious  that  CEKJM  had  done 
an  extraordinary  Job — a  Job  Involving  both 
parents  and  children  In  a  constructive  learn, 
ing  process  that  had  given  them  a  new  found 
pride,  self-reliance  and  the  skills  necessary 
to  work  towards  equal  citizenship;  particu- 


larly Impressive  was  CDGM's  creative  and 
Innovative  use  at  sub-professional  teachers. 
In  this  respect  CDOM's  program  Is  one  of 
the  moet  sophisticated  and  successful  In  the 
nation  realizing  the  vast  potential  which 
lies  In  people  who  have  lacked  the  oppor- 
tunity for  traditional  and  "formal"  educa- 
tion. Under  CDGM  program  they  have  been 
afforded  good  training  opportunities  and  ihe 
chance  for  promotion  on  merit  which  has 
made  It  possible  for  many  of  them  to  ad- 
vance towards  professional  status." 

These  features,  together  with  an  overall 
evaluation  of  the  program  are  reflected  by 
other  experts  of  which  the  following  are 
merely  illustrative: 

.  ,  .  Impressed  by  the  motivation  and 
amazing  Ingenuity  shown  by  persons  who 
work  In  these  centers  .  ,  .  great  accomplish- 
ment and  great  potential  In  terms  of  im- 
proving the  educablllty  of  the  extremely  de- 
prived rural  children.  . ." 

(Dr.  Susan  W.  Gray,  Director,  Demonstra- 
tion and  Research  Center  for  Early  Educa- 
tion, George  Peabody  College  for  'Teachers) 

".  .  .  have  worked  In  education  in  forty 
countries  .  ,  .  move  to  find  the  competence 
shown  by  these  women  (and  a  few  men)  in 
handling  challenges  which  could  easily  de- 
feat many  a  qualified  teacher  working  in 
cities  ...  I  have  had  to  revise  my  ideas 
al>out  who  should  work  with  the  children  at 
the  Head  Start  centers.  I  am  now  convinced 
that,  rather  than  college  education  and 
scholarship,  what  U  needed  is  Innocence, 
open-mindedness,  love,  and  patience,  and  be- 
lief in  the  natural  goodness  of  children  and 
in  their  natural  powers  .  ,  ,  I  found  the 
children  in  your  centers  relaxed  busy,  well 
behaved,  accepting  of  each  other,  sharing 
with  each  other  and  looked  alter  with  love 
and  understanding,"  (Dr.  Caleb  Gattegno, 
Director,  Schools  lor  the  Future) 

".  .  .  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most 
creative  and  progressive  I  have  seen  in  my 
many  years  of  early  childhood  education 
experience,  .  ,  .  Prom  my  p>ersonal  obser- 
vations CDGM  is  doing  an  excellent  Job. 
Its  progn"am  could  stand  comparison  with 
any  in  the  country — and  remember,  they  are 
working  under  difficult  circumstances." 
(Mrs.  Lena  Gltter,  educational  consultant, 
American  Montessorl  Society) 

".  .  .  You  have  established  a  beachhead 
against  Ignorance  and  for  knowledge  both 
with  our  youngest  and  with  some  of  our 
older  citizens.  .  .  .  The  children  I  worked 
with  In  all  centers  were  responding  with 
excitement  and  Intelligence."  (Mrs  Prances 
Hawkins,  Elementary  Science  ."Vdvisory  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Colorado) 

".  .  .  your  teachers  (at  a  Hear*  Jtart 
training  course),  had  many  bucgths  and 
fine  personal  qualities.  We  were  and  con- 
tinue to  be  Impressed  with  their  strong  de- 
sire to  make  a  better  life  for  children.  We 
enjoyed  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  .  .  . 
(take  back)  procedures  and  techniques  they 
thought  they  could  use.  They  were  excel- 
lent, as  a  number  of  our  consultants  noted, 
in  participating  In  group  discussions."  (Mrs. 
Mllllcent  Savery.  University  Training  Direc- 
tor, University  of  Nebraska.) 

Based  on  Its  own  personal  observations 
and  the  testimony  of  experts  and  con.sul- 
tants,  the  Board  finds  it  must  reject  the 
charge  by  the  General  Counsel  of  OEO  that 
CDGM  is  running  merely  a  custodial  pro- 
gram for  children.  Nor  can  It  accept,  as  a 
relevant  criticism  that  CDGM  concentrates 
on  the  parent  and  the  home  as  well  as  the 
child.  The  Director  and  staff  of  OEO  have 
consistently  insisted  that  the  concern  of 
Head  Start  must  go  beyond  mere  formal  ed- 
ucation and  "reading  readiness  "  for  small 
children. 

The  Board  does  not  find  that  the  CDGM 
program  is  perfect.  But  we  do  not  find  the 
charge  of  Inadequate  supervision  supported 
in  fact.  We  note  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  there  Is  a  nationwide  short- 
age of  qualified  experts  In  child  development. 


For  Mississippi  that  shortage  Is  even  more 
acute  having  no  "preschool"  classes  at  all 
In  its  public  school  system.  We  note  that 
CDGM  has  responded  to  that  shortage  by  aa 
intensive  training  program  of  local  persona 
rather  than  by  attempting  to  buy  such 
scarce  talent  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  this,  CDGM  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  obtalnment  of  goals  of  the 
Head  Start  program.  That  approach  is  yield- 
ing a  new  and  adequate  supply  of  very  high 
calibre  trained  persons.  With  resjoect  to  the 
charge  of  inadequate  health  programs,  we 
note  that  In  this  past  year's  program,  CDGM 
provided  approximately  12.000  medical  ex- 
aminations, 10. 000  dental  checks.  6.000  eye 
examinations  2(X)-300  referrals  to  specialists, 
and  Inoculations  to  all  In  need,  in  a  con- 
tinuing medical  prograjn  We  note  that 
these  constitute  more  medical  examinations 
than  are  given  by  the  entire  State  Health 
Department  of  Mississippi  to  children  of  that 
age  in  a  year.  Dr.  M.-irgaret  Batson,  a  pedi- 
atrician at  the  University  of  Mississippi  Med- 
ical School,  serves  on  the  Board  of  CDGM. 
Approximately  100  local  doctors — both  white 
and  Negro — participated  In  the  CDGM  medi- 
cal program. 

Organizational  structure 

The  Board  finds  that  CDGM's  organlza- 
tiL>:i  and  administration  has  been  character- 
ized by  sound  management,  careful  fiscal 
control,  and  maximum  feasible  involvement 
of  the  poor  in  the  administration,  manage- 
ment and  day-to-day  operational  decisions 
of  the  program. 

The  OEO  situation  report  states  some  of 
the  measures  taken  to  Insure  effective  man- 
agement and  fiscal  procedures: 

"A  year  ago.  steps  were  taken,  on  OEO's 
recommendation,  to  Improve  internal  opera- 
tion. The  measures  Included  appointments 
of  a  new  Deputy  Director,  Business  Manager, 
and  Counsel.  The  grantee  agency.  Mary 
Holmes  Junior  College,  retained  the  local  of- 
fices of  Ernst  and  Ernst  a  leading  nation- 
wide accounting  firm,  as  Mississippi  auditors 
for  the  CDGM  program.  CDGM  also  was  to 
adopt  a  financial  and  accounting  manual  In 
order  to  tighten  internal  controls." 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  John 
Nelson,  an  attorney  and  former  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
reports  his  conversation  with  the  firm  of 
Ernst  and  Ernst,  CDGM's  accountants  In 
these  words: 

".  .  ,  I  had  a  rather  lengthy  session  with 
Mr.  A.  N.  Morgan,  senior  partner  of  Ernst 
and  Ernst,  Certified  Public  Accountanu, 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  during  which  time  we 
went  into  detail  over  the  accounting  proce- 
dure used  In  order  to  bring  about  the  best 
control  possible  over  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  the  present  grant.  Mr.  Morgan 
told  me,  and  he  will  so  testify  under  oath 
if  needed,  that  CDGM  accounting  procediu-o 
is  a  model  for  poverty  programs  throughout 
the  United  States  and  has  been  recognized 
by  OEO  representatives  as  the  most  efficient 
and  best  run  program  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Morgan  Is  ....  a  professional  dedicated  to 
the  highest  standards  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion and  in  this  context  he  unhesitatingly 
states  that  the  charge  of  financial  Irresponsi- 
bility Is  "Irresponsible",  insofar  as  the  con- 
trol and  auditing  of  the  funds  Is  concerned. 
I  went  through  the  accounting  procedure  In 
detail.  I  determined  that  each  and  every  ex- 
penditure is  audited — an  unheard  of  pro- 
cedure in  American  industry.  Refjorts  are 
submitted  by  his  office  bi-weekly,  which  re- 
ports include  in  detail  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  etc.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan 
that  he  is  extremely  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  staff  of  CDGM  is  cooperating  with  hUn 
and  there  has  never  been  an  Instance  in 
which  he  has  had  the  slightest  inkling  ol  the 
misuse  of  funds.  .  .  .  Mr.  Davies  had  devised  a 
procedure  under  which  a  weekly  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Director,  In  which  report 
"there  Is  a  detailed  breakdown  of  unit  costs 
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(all  six  of  whom  voted  against  the  1967  anti-      derstandlng  that  CDGM  programs  would  be      and      managerial      competence.     There      Is 


portance  of  thla  matter  I  urge  all  Mem-     direction  of  CDOM, 


uuuui  Ik  was  B  Bucccoa  in  luuiiiuig  iQe  pur 
po«e  of  thf  program." 


pride,  self-reliance  and   the  skills  necessary      knowledge  that  there  Is  a  nationwide  short- 
to  work  towards  equal  citizenship;  partlcu-      age  of  qualified  experts  In  child  development. 
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submitted   to  the  Director,  in  which  report 
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for  the  preceding  week  Management  pro-  In  tot*l  and  by  Centers,  and  also  the  aniount 
cedures  at  present  are  tied  in  closely  with  the  that  has  b««n  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
accounting  procedures.  It  Is  efBclentJy  run,  Program  by  budget  categories  summarized 
well   ort^anized   and   adheres   to   the   blghejtt      in  total  and  particularised  as  to  each  Center 

standard j  of  management  control.  ...  I part  of  the  information  obtained  from 

cAT\  say   without  fe&r  of  contradiction  thttt      the   various   Centers   and   Area   Adminlstra- 


the  nnana^ement  procedures  followed  by 
CDOM  meet  the  highest  standards  of  mar - 
agenient  control  " 

This  year,  a  management  consultant  flna 
of  Klein  and  Saks,  of  Washington.  DC. 
which  .specializes  In  providing  management 
advice  and  administrative  system  for  non- 
proOt  Institutions,  waj  retained  by  CDOM 
to  Insure  orderly  administration.  TTie  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  fn:>m  leading  experts  In 
flsral  and  admlnlstraUve  m&naigement  who 
have  ad  .'Ised  CDOM: 

■■Judkclng  by  the  resp>onses  of  the  trainees 
(tn  administration)  themselves,  the  program 
prrxluced  a  satisfactory  level  of  participa- 
tion. To  anyone  unfamiliar  with  CDOM 
and  the  pressures  under  which  Its  employees 
.operate  the  worV.  load  on  the  area  adminis- 
trators would  seem  excessive  Yet  they  man- 
aged to  and  significant  amounts  of  energy 
to  devute  to  training.  .  ,  .  The  area  admin- 
istrators expressed  an  extremely  strong  de- 
sire for  '.raining  and  demonstrated  a  substan- 
tial capacity  for  learning  Such  motlvatlcn 
and  capacity  clearly  offset  their  previous  edi.- 
caUon<tl  deficiencies  .  .  .  The  strength  of 
this  motivation  and  capacity  can  be  har- 
nessed in  future  CDOM  training  programs 
and  shc'Uld  bring  at>out  nuirked  Improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  Head  Start 
cei.uirs  '  (L.  O  Olson  and  Associates,  man- 
agement consultants  and  trainers  for 
CDOM  I 

This  p<isltlve  perspective  Is  shared  by  an- 
other  management  consultant  Ann,  Klein 
and  SaiLs.  Inc.,  whose  president.  Richard 
Da. leg  h.ia  stated: 

"Cur  rirm  has  served  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  helpmg  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  Kivernments.  Industrial  and  financial 
corporations,  and  voluntary  agencies.  On 
our  arrlvii  at  CDOM  we  were  happily  sur- 
prised th  It  remarkable  progress  in  adminis- 
tration hid  been  made,  and  since  the  oppor- 
tunity nf  working  with  the  project  we  have 
witnessed  additional  Improvement.  .  .  .  We 
feel  assured  that  the  project  will  continue  to 
t>e  administered  In  a  successful  way  In  the 
future." 

In  a  s'..ttement  of  CDOM  from  Bmst  and 
Ernst  who  devised  CDOM's  acoauntlng  sys- 
tem and  provided  auditing  services.  A  N. 
Morgan,  partner  m  the  firm  said: 

'\»  you  know,  various  persons  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  from 
tbe  Oenoral  Accounting  Office  have  had 
occAsion  to  visit  your  o{>eratlon  In  Jackson. 
Mississippi  and  the  one  In  West  Point.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  It  is  believed  that  those  who 
have  visited  and  inspected  the  accounting 
system  and  the  system  established  for  In- 
ternal control  and  check  have  found  It  ac- 
ceptable and  for  the  most  par;  praiseworthy." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jule  Sugarmp.n.  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Head  Start,  Mr  Morgan  de- 
scribed  the  CDOM  system  as  follows: 

■■  .  .  financial  statements  are  prepared 
under  the  sup>ervl8loa  of  Ernst  and  Ernst  for 
the  CDOM  operation  on  a  bl-monthly  basis, 
with  copies  of  these  financial  statement  be- 
ing supplied  to  officials  of  Mary  Holmes 
Junior  College,  officials  of  CDOM.  and  offi- 
cials of  GEO  In  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office 
These  financial  statements  prepared  on  an 
IBM  402  accounting  machine  are  In  such 
f'^rm  as  to  afford  a  current  accounting  for 
the  entire  Orant  broken  down  as  between 
the  various  categories  of  the  budget  and 
also  by  each  Center  and  Area  Administra- 
tor's office  These  financial  statements  are 
prepared  In  such  a  way  that  the  management 
of  Mary  Holmee  Junior  College,  and  the 
management  of  CDOM.  and  OEO  personnel 
can  readily  determine  at  each  date  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  each  budget  category, 


tor's  office*  .  .  .  Includea,  but  is  not  limited 
to 

1.  Number  of  dhUdren  In  attendance  in 
each  Center. 

2.  Time  and  attendance  report*  for  ftU 
employed  personnel. 

3.  Vehicle  usage  reports. 

4  Activity  sheeu  of  Area  and  Central  stall 
personnel. 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  foregoing  clearly 
Indicates  that  in  the  lns'.ance  of  this  par- 
ticular Orant  there  has  been  designed  and 
maintained  an  adequate  accounting  system 
which  would  not  only  afford  a  detailed  {>ar- 
uculansatlon  for  all  expenditures  made  from 
the  funds  of  the  Grant,  but  would  present 
financial  records  to  management  on  a  timely 
basis  so  that  the  management  of  Mary 
Holmes  Junior  College  and  CDOM  could 
factually  evaluate  the  Program  and  Its  eSec- 
tivenesa  and  take  remedial  and  corrective 
action  In  any  areau  of  operation  needing 
same. 

"As  you  know,  this  Orant  was  not  funded 
until  February  23,   \9W      Its  area  of  opera- 


OEO  approved  grant.  Thus  actual  coets  per 
child  per  week  for  facilities  was  49  cents  per 
child  (or  13  per  cent  below  the  OEO  esti- 
mate) and  •!  60  per  child  per  week  for  trans- 
portation (50  cenu  below  tne  OEO  estimate.) 

We  note  that  the  procedure  adopted  and 
approved  by  OEO  also  had  the  unique  ad- 
vantage of  providing  education,  training  and 
responsibility  for  the  poor  In  mastering  the 
arts  and  science  of  administration  and  fiscal 
management.  Mr.  Richard  Da  vies.  President. 
Klein  and  Saks,  Inc..  management  consul- 
tants, states: 

"We  are  most  Impressed  that  the  program's 
administration  Is.  for  the  most  part,  being 
carried  out  by  local  Mlssisslppians.  and  that 
CDOM  has  offered  these  p>eople  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  valuable  administrative  train- 
ing in  the  process  of  their  work." 

We  note  also  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
amounts  called  Into  question  by  OEO  were 
arrived  at  by  questioning  every  expenditure 
In  a  given  category  If  even  one  expenditure 
in  that  category  was  questioned.  Thus,  for 
Instance  over  »400  thousand  of  that  called 
Into  question  is  composed  of  all  expenditures 
for  renting  classroom  facilities  and  all  trans- 
portation contracts  when  It  Is  clear  from  the 
OEO  release  that  their  evidence  even  at  this 
tentative  stage  has  l>eartng  on  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  asTgregate.    Similarly,  an  ad- 


tlon  embraces  38  of  the  82  counties  widely     dltlonal  $104,000  is  questioned  by  aggrestat- 


scattered  over  the  State  Many  of  the  Cen 
ters  1121  In  numt>er  and  15  Area  Adminis- 
trator Offices)  are  In  remote  areas  of  the 
State.  It  U  my  belief  that  that  which  has 
been  acoompllshe<l  In  this  period  of  time 
commencing  with  the  deslgrn  of  the  account- 
ing system,  the  acqulslthm  of  needed  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  therefor,  the  attain- 
ing of  furniture,  finding  qualified  personnel 
or  training  same  and  developing  lines  of 
communication  on  order  to  assure  a  steady 
flow  of  the  required  data  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  accounts  and  recortls  of 
the  Program,  la  Indeed  a  favorable  attest  to 
the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  In  trying 
to  develop  adequate  and  accurate  records 
and  financial  reeponslbUlty  under  this 
Program." 
Morgan  also  sUted  that  while: 
"  .  errors  have  occurred,  but  It  la  be- 
lieved that  these  have  been  minimal  when 
Judged  In  terms  of  the  size  of  this  Orant  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  funds  have  l>een 
expended." 

Baaed  on  tntervlewv  and  observations,  we 
find  that  the  procedure*  employed  by  CDOM 
were  not  only  satisfactory  but  were  also  ex- 
plicitly approved  by  OEO.  ^^^rthe^.  we  find 
that  OEO  management  consultants  and  an 
employee  of  the  OEO  Management  Division 
were  almost  continuously  present  tn  Jack- 
son during  the  first  half  of  the  current  grant 
and  that  OEO's  Involvement  was  so  exten- 
sive that  If  there  were  omissions,  ite  own 
employees  mtist  accept  responsibility. 

All  payments  were  made  under  a  system  of 
procedures  designed  Jointly  by  CDOM,  OEO 
and  Ernst  and  Ernst  and  Incorporated  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  operaUng  routine* 
for  financial  transactions.  Into  an  accounting 
mantial.  approved  by  OEO  All  paymente — 
Includyig  those  questioned — were  made  In 
accordance  with  this  system.  In  addition, 
every  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  had  the 
express  prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
who  was  aji  employee  of  Ernst  and  Ernst,  and 
thus  Independent  of  CDOM's  management 
authority. 

There  may  well  have  been  Inatancea 
where  mistake*  slipped  through  such  an  ex- 
traordinarily thorough  system.  We  note 
that  CDOM  has  on  Its  own  Initiative  devel- 
oped further  procedure*  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  financial  management. 

The  record  before  us — in  terms  of  acts,  pro- 
cedure*, organisation — does  not  sul)«tantlate 
the  charge  of  Inadequate  administration  or 
fiscal  mismanagement  We  note  that  the  sys- 
tem resulted  In  actual  costs  falling  below  the 


Ing  all  con.sultant  contracts  on  the  basis  that 
contracts  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  work  actually  done.  We  note  that 
the  contracts  used,  are  based  upon  the  model 
contract  form  supplied  by  OEO  and  any  defi- 
ciency present  would  appear  to  be  directly 
attributable  to  the  model.  We  note  further 
that  CDOM  was  never  Informed  of  any  of 
these  deficiencies  so  that  it  might  supply 
lacking  evidence  or  documentation. 

Social  and  economic  context  of  CDGM 

program 
CDOM  operated  Its  preschool  program  In 
a  state  beset  by  severe  racial  problems  and 
tensions,  where  patterns  of  private  and 
official  conduct,  created  unusual  difficulties 
in  launching  and  administering  a  bl-raclal 
program  designed  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  poor.  Several 
CDOM  centers  experienced  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence.  During  the  1965  grant 
period,  several  staff  members  were  arrested 
by  the  highway  patrol  In  obvious  cases  of 
harassment  The  Director  of  the  program's 
car  was  run  off  the  road  at  night  A  CDGM 
Board  Member  was  fired  from  his  Job  Im- 
mediately upon  return  from  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington where  he  helped  CDGM  secure  lU 
second  grant. 

During  the  1966  grant  period  two  centers 
burned  to  the  ground.  A  white  resource 
teacher  reported  she  was  threatened  In  a 
cafe  while  eating  lunch,  by  three  white  men 
who  asked  her  what  she  "was  doing  down 
here  'fooling  around  with  all  them  niggers."  " 
They  threatened  her  with  "trouble"  If  she 
did  not  leave  town.  A  shotgun  blast  was 
fired  Into  the  automobile  of  the  Director  of 
the  Head  Start  Center  tn  Philadelphia.  Mis- 
sissippi. The  CDGM  committee  at  the  Pil- 
grim Rest  Center  In  Holmes  County  de- 
scribed their  difficulties  In  Involving  whites 
In  their  center  as  follows: 

"Before  we  could  really  make  any  definite 
efforts  to  Involve  the  white  people  In  our 
center,  we  were  harassed  by  many  of  the 
white  citizens  of  our  town.  They  tried  to 
bum  our  church  down  where  we  first  started, 
until  we  had  our  center  built.  After  the 
center  was  built,  while  having  a  staff  meet- 
ing, some  of  them  rode  by  and  fired  shots 
at  us.  We  even  had  ads  In  the  newspaper 
trying  to  Involve  them.  Despite  this,  they 
burned  crosses  at  our  homes  and  threatened 
a  great  number  of  people.  We  were  afraid 
most  of  the  time  and  didn't  know  what  to 
expect   from   them   any   of   the   time." 

The  CDOM  program  has  been  opjxised  by 
both  Mississippi  Congressmen  and  Senators 


(all  six  of  whom  voted  against  the  19o7  anti- 
poverty  bill).  The  administrative  com- 
petence of  Its  staff  has  been  attacked  con- 
sistently In  the  press  through  stories  re- 
leased from  the  office  of  one  Senator.  John 
P.  Nelson,  Jr..  a  native  Mlsslsslpplan  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  expialiied 
that  the  animosity  to  CDGM  hud  "its  roots 
deep  In  emotional  and  sociological  dliler- 
ences." 

The  fact  that  many  persons  serving  on 
the  Boards  of  community  action  programs 
In  the  State  have  had  past  or  present  con- 
nections with  either  the  Ku  Kiux  Klan  or 
White  Citizens'  Council  has  made  it  difficult 
for  many  persons  associated  with  CDOM  to 
cooperated  with  them  easily.  At  one  C.^P 
meeting  In  Sunflower  County,  for  Instance. 
Negroes  were  chased  from  a  CAP  meeting— 
which  they  had  been  Invited  to — by  hel- 
meted  police.  Subsequent  attempts  by  local 
Negroes  to  obtain  a  public  hearing  on  the 
CAT  "urogram  as  prescribed  by  OEO  regula- 
tlc-  "'^*  met  with  success. 

'!!-.:.  '  :  jiu  operated  In  other  countte.<;  In 
"c  'n"  with  CAPs  Is  In  no  way  cou- 

ti  -o  the  spirit  of  the  Economic  Op- 

p  A  report  of  the  House  Com- 

n  'ducatlon    and    Labor    (428.    pp. 

7  lat: 

"     ess  has  contemplated  the  exlst- 
t  dependent  single-purpose  agencies 

;  liie  i.iDio  community  that  (sic)  a  com- 
muniiy-wlr'e  structure  has  been  created. 
Such  competitiveness  and  experlmiintatlon  Is 
appropriate  In  an  area  In  which  conclusive 
remedies  have  not  yet  been   established  " 

Conduct  of  OEO  with  regard  to  CDG^r 

The  Board  finds  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  been  subjected  to  re- 
peated attacks  on  CDGM  by  SenaturK  Stennis 
and  Eastland  and  that  such  attacks  have 
coincided  with  Senate  consideration  of  the 
legislation  and  the  fiscal  appropriation 

Recent  deaUngs  between  OEO  and  CDGM 
have  been  examined  and  prove  th.'.t  CDGM 
never  received  any  notice  of  the  charges  or 
alleged  deficiencies  until  after  a  d«x-l.slon  not 
to  refund  had  already  been  re:«:hed  and 
steps  taken  to  find  and  fund  alternate 
sponsors. 

Thus,  the  OEO  repOTt  acknowledges  that 
the  results  of  OEO's  Investigations  and  audits 
became  available  to  OEO  on  Sepusmber  15. 
As  stated  In  the  OEO  situation  report,  those 
charges  were  not  communicated  to  CDGM 
until  October  2  and  then  only  In  summary 
form. 

Yet.  on  September  13  at  9:00  am.  In 
Yazoo  City  (before  the  audit  w.-js  received 
on  which  the  decision  was  allegedly  based  i, 
three  men,  Owen  Coopxer,  LiCRoy  Percy  and 
Hoddlng  Carter  ITI.  met  to  sign  the  papers 
of  incorporation  for  the  Mlssls.=!ppl  Action 
for  Progress  Corporation.  Governor  Jihnson 
signed  that  charter  the  very  s.rme  day,  a 
charter  that  provided  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation  w^: 

"To  consult  with  and  coordinate  Its  activi- 
ties with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi or  his  designee  or  such  Commission 
which  may  be  subsequently  established  by 
the  Governor  or  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  .  .  ." 

And  further  provided  that: 

"This  corporation  shall  not  be  required  to 
make  publication  of  Its  charter.  .  .". 

The  Board  has  no  representation  of  the 
poor,  labor,  or  professional  persons  with  ex- 
perience in  early  childhood  education.  And 
none  of  the  three  incorporators  was  Negro. 

On  September  30  a  news  report  In  the 
Jackson  Dally  News  broke  the  story  of  this 
corporation  and  contiilned  statements  by 
Senator  Stxnnts.  later  reafflmied  by  both 
Senators  Stennis  and  Eastland  that  they  had 
unconditional  and  authoritative  assurances 
from  the  Administration  that  CDGM  would 
not  be  funded  and  that  this  new  corporation 
was  a  development  In  accordance  with  an  tm- 


derstandlng  that  CDGM  programs  would  be 
turned  over  to  "responsible  local  le.idership." 

On  Friday.  October  7,  while  a.*Srming  to 
members  of  the  Board  a  wUlin-:ne.';s  t<)  nego- 
tiate and  to  give  a  full  hearing  to  CDGM, 
OEO  announced  a  grant  of  over  $1  million 
to  Rust  College  of  Mississippi  to  operate  an 
extensive  Head  Start  program  in  commu- 
nities where  CDGM  had  previously  been  ac- 
tive. A  spokesman  for  Rust  College  subse- 
quently admitted  that  it  had  never  sub- 
mitted a  "formal"  proposal  that  had  been 
funded.  The  College  had  been  previously 
turned  down  by  OEO  on  past  applications 
for  funds. 

The  same  day,  a  grant  was  made  to  the 
Southwest  Mississippi  Opportunity.  Inc. 
That  community  action  agency  had  not  pre- 
viously administered  a  Head  Start  program. 

The  Board  notes  that  as  a  mathematical 
proposition,  continuous  grants  at  this  rate 
win  leave  no  funds  available  for  the  CDGM 
proposal,  even  If  CDGM  is  able  to  obtain  a 
hearing  from  OEO  and  secure  a  reversal  of 
the  Judgment  on  Its  capability. 

The  Board  further  notes  a  newspaper  re- 
port that  funds  to  an  Independent  Head 
Start  program  In  Biloxl  were  announced  to 
have  been  suspended  by  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Office  but  that  30  d:iys  were  provided 
for  rebuttal  and  a  response  to  charges  before 
any  final  action  was  taken. 

The  Board  further  notes  that  at  least 
$100,000  have  been  spent  in  Investigating 
CDGM  by  the  OEO  Office  of  Inspection  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Public 
statements  by  Dean  Clyde  Ferguson  of  How- 
ard University — reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  In  an  Interview  on  television  In- 
dicate that  Howard  law  students  were  In- 
structed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  dress  In  clothes  typlc.tlly  worn  by 
civil  rights  workers  In  the  South,  to  win  ac- 
ceptance and  confidence  of  the  persons  in 
CDGM  and  on  this  basis  to  secure  wh.it ever 
Inside  Information  could  be  obtained  with 
regard  to  accvimulatlng  a  list  of  charges 
against  CDGM.  The  Board  notes  that  at  "no 
time  does  there  seem  to  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  make  an  objective  balanced  assess- 
ment of  CDGM's  performance. 

The  Board  further  finds  that  a  staff  team 
from  OEO  has  been  sent  into  Mississippi  to 
stimulate  Head  Start  applications  from  local 
community  action  programs  in  communities 
where  CDGM  had  been  operating  programs. 

We  find  further  that  the  National  .Advisory 
Board  of  Head  Start  was  never  Informed  of 
the  charges  being  mounted  airdnst  CDGM 
until  after  the  decision  was  made — and  that 
none  of  Its  members  was  used  to  make  a  site 
visit  to  CDGM  or  to  give  guidance  to  OEO 
even  though  they  are  constantly  used  m  that 
capacity  with  other  programs.  In  fact,  the 
CDGM  situation  was  put  on  the  last  agenda 
only  because  of  the  efforts  of  one  board 
member  and  the  only  presentation  made  to 
the  Advisory  Board  was  a  recapitulation  of 
the  charges  already  contained  In  the  public 
release.  There  appears  to  be  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  OEO  to  encourage  the  active 
Involvement  of  the  Advisory  Board  in  this 
decision  involving  a  major  Hc;ad  Start  pro- 
gram which,  some  Board  members  report. 
has  long  been  cited  to  them  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  success. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  child  development  program 
mounted  by  CDGM  has  been  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  significant  program,  combining 
quality  preschool  experiences  for  a  large 
number  of  children  with  massive  Involve- 
ment of  the  community,  extensive  experi- 
mentation with  new  sub-professionals,  all 
within  the  context  and  spirit  of  democratic 
participation  and  democratic  decision  mak- 
ing. 

2.  The  CDGM  Is  a  well  administered,  care- 
fully organized,  creatively  run  organization 
demonstrating  Integrity,  fiscal  responsibility. 


and  managerial  competence.  There  Is 
evident  also  a  sincere  and  continuing  desire 
and  willingness  to  respond  to  suggestions  and 
to  improve  further  their  administrative,  fiscal 
and  organizational  structure. 

3.  Where  circumstances  permitted,  we 
found  a  consistent  record  of  concerted  and 
wholehearted  attempts  to  cooperate  with  and 
enlist  all  segments  of  the  broader  community 
Including  explicit  endeavors  to  cooperate 
with  local  comjnunlty  action  programs. 

4.  There  is  now  under  way  a  through-going 
attempt  by  OEO  to  dismember  CDGM  to 
turn  Its  programs  over  to  other  groups,  and 
to  insure  that  a  hearing  on  the  merits,  if 
held,  win  be  nothing  more  than  an  exercise 
In  futlUty.  We  do  not  find  that  dismember- 
ment of  CDGM's  program  and  organization  Is 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  refunding  and 
continuation.  The  whole  Is  more  than 
simply  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  CDGM  la  not 
simply  a  collection  of  Isolated  child  care 
centers.  It  is  an  organization  that  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Mississippi.  It  is  a  program 
that  makes  child  development  the  symbol 
and  the  point  of  embarkation  for  a  life  of 
dignity  for  children  and  parents  and  com- 
munity. The  valiant  efforts  to  keep  CDGM 
centers  open  after  funds  were  exhausted — 
both  last  year  and  once  again,  now,  Is  ample 
testimony  to  this  commitment.  If  further 
testimony  was  needed.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  49  centers  that  have  sprung  up 
all  over  Mississippi  with  no  organizational 
nexus  to  CDGM  and  no  Federal  funding 
which  have  nonetheless  been  christened 
"CDGM  Centers"  by  the  community. 

5.  OEO  has  violated  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  due  process  and  has  disregarded 
Its  own  procedures  and  standard  modes  of 
operation.  It  gave  neither  notice,  nor  hear- 
ing, nor  numeration  of  charges,  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  Itself  to  CDGM.  In  regard 
to  the  charges  which  were  the  alleged  reason 
for  the  discontinuation  of  the  grant.  And  It 
set  about  covertly  to  create  alternate  fund- 
ing groups  In  Mississippi  long  before  It  made 
Its  announcement  not  to  refund  and  at  a 
time  when  It  was  still  proclaiming  that  no 
final  decision  on  CDGM  had  been  reached. 
It  has  rushed  pell  mell  to  fund  Individual 
organizations  and  groups  which  have  not 
demonstrated  their  competence,  which  lack 
representation  of  the  poor  and  which  In  one 
case  had  not  even  submitted  an  ofEclal  ap- 
plication, In  an  apparent  attempt  to  insure 
that  the  decision  not  to  refund  CDGM  was 
Irreversible,  'it  was  not  even  willing  to  share 
this  decision  with  the  Head  Start  National 
Advisory  Board  or  utilize  Its  services. 

6.  The  charges  made — even  If  true — do  not 
In  the  Board's  opinion  constitute  grave 
enough  defects  to  support  a  Judgment  to 
termlnat-e  the  program.  All  of  the  charges 
taken  together  do  not  dictate  termination 
If  weighed  against  CDGM's  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  contlnuotis  Improvement.  A  dif- 
ferential standard  with  regard  to  what  de- 
fects mandate  termination  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  CDGM. 

7.  We  are  unable  to  avoid  the  concltislon 
that  the  charges  levied  are  a  thin  mask  for  a 
politically  dlct^ated  decision — a  decision 
which  Is  aU  the  more  tragic  in  that  it  repre- 
sents a  yielding  to  those  forces  which  have 
stood  In  historical  opposition  to  progress  for 
the  poor  and  imderprlvlleged  in  Mississippi — 
Including  Senators  Stennis  and  Eastlaiitd 
who  have  opposed  all  civil  rights,  labor  and 
antl-poveny  legislation.  We  view  this  as  a 
symbolic  Instance — not  simply  of  yielding 
to  political  pressiires — but  of  yielding  to 
pressures  which  are  direct  and  Irreconcilable 
opposition  to  the  goals  of  the  program  and 
the  lnt.ended  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 
We  cannot  account  for  this  decision  on  the 
basis  of  charges  which  are  so  insubstantial, 
so  trivial,  so  unsupported  In  fact,  so  ex- 
aggerated and  Inflated  and  not  Eupf>orted 
by  objective  Inquiry. 
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{Prom    the    New    Tork    (N.Y.) 
19.  1»M| 
Sat    It    IsttT   So.    Saju:b.vt    Shuvcs 

Aweacme  political  pressures  have  in&de 
Poverty  Chief  Shrlver  abandon  a  Head  a'.,art 
program  considered  "the  best  In  the  country." 
13.000  Mlaslaslpp!  children  and  their  pareata. 
are  pray'.ng  that  hell  change  his  mind 

Of  all  the  battles  Sargent  Shrlver  has 
fought  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  povcjty 
program,  none  Is  more  crucial  than  the  ctita- 
palgn  to  save  the  Child  Development  Group 
of  Mississippi 

At  the  moment,  It  loofcs  as  If  Sargent 
Shrlver  has  given  up. 

CDGM  was  started  In  the  stinuner  of  1066 
to  try  to  bring  pre-school  training,  hot 
lunches,  parental  involvemen:  and  commu- 
nity acUon  to  Mississippi,  where  none  liad 
ever  b«en  before. 

The  dim  was  to  get  the  poor  to  do  for 
themselves,  to  operate  outside  of  the  state 
power  structure  that  had  made  their  develsp- 
ment  as  Individuals,  let  alone  as  members  of 
a  community.  Impoasible. 

Wrote  i  leading  Journal:  "All  sununer  lang, 
an  energprjc  but  amateur  CDGM  staff  strug- 
gled under  intolerable  conditions:  the  hos- 
Ullty  of  :,K:a;  politicians,  threau  from  Mls- 
aUalppl  whites  .  makeshift  faclllUes  and 
utterly  untrained  employees  "  On  the  face 
of  It.  the  prf:>gram  didn't  have  a  chance  of 
succeeding     But  It  did  succeed. 

This  past  summer's  program  covered  131 
pre-schc"jls  In  28  counties  for  more  thiin 
12.000  children  Just  as  Important,  maybe 
even  more  so.  the  children's  parents  were  In- 
volved. They  ran  the  show  themselves,  and 
the  difference  between  that  and  being  on 
the  receiving  end  of  handouts  was  the  real 
key  to  CDOM's  glowing  success.  Poor  Mls- 
slJBlppl  Negroes,  for  the  first  time  in  thflr 
Uvea,  were  teaching  themselves  and  their 
children  to  stand  straight. 

CDOM  was  what  Sargent  Shrlver  had  In 
mind  when  he  gp«jke  about  the  maxlm\m3 
feasible  extent  to  which  the  poor  may  p«vr- 
Uclpate  la  the  soluUons  of  their  own  prcb- 
lema.  I:  Is.  In  fact,  what  Sargent  Shrlver  and 
his  poverty  warriors  have  been  battling  for 
all  along 

Dofortunately.  the  prospect  of  a  self- 
emancipated  Nejrro  community  isn't  welcome 
everywhere  m  Mississippi.  Some  political 
leaders  see  •.'..  with  clarity,  as  a  threat  So 
they  want  3argent  Shrlver  to  drop  CDOM  and 
then  channel  the  funds  throtigh  a  group  of 
directors  they'll  approve. 

They've  accused  the  CDGM  of  everything 
from  nep.  tlam  to  using  a  school  kitchen  to 
prepare  food  f  jr  the  Meredith  Marchers. 
And  with  their  charges  ;:i  one  hand,  and  a 
collection  of  political  threats  In  the  other, 
they  may  have  made  Sargent  Shrlver  knuckle 
under.  All  he  has  to  do,  they  say  is  replace 
CDOM  with  another  board  Then  they  will 
allow  a  grant  to  go  through 

A  panel  of  thirteen  distinguished  Ameri- 
cana*,    chosen     by     the     Citizens     Crusade 


•Panel  Members:  A  Philip  Randolph. 
Preeldenl  Elr  .therhLx^l  of  Sle«-pln«  C«s  por- 
ters/Dr  Robert  W  Spike,  Divinity  School. 
University  af  Chicago  Paul  Anthony.  K«ec 
Dtr.,   Southern    Regional    Council,    Inc 

Philip  Berr. stein,  Director.  Council  of  Jew- 
Uh  Federations  and  Welfare  Fund.'*  Dr    Ken- 
neth  B     Clark.    City    College    of    New    York 
Prances  Coe    Board  of  Education,  Memphu 
Tenn. 

Ell  Cohen  Exec  Secretary,  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  Touth  Clarence 
Coleman,  Director  .So-thern  Regional  OfDce, 
NaUonal  Crban  I#a.j;u"    Inc  .  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Robert  Coles  Rosea rvh  Psychiatrist.  Har- 
vard Unlv  Camhrldge  .Mass  Ralph  Helsteln, 
President  Cnited  Packing  House  Pood  and 
AJUod  Workers.  Chicago,  HI  Dr  Vivian  W 
Henderson.  Prealdent  Clark  College  AtlanU 
Oa 


Against  Poverty  to  Investigate  CDOM.  was 
in  Waahlngton  last  week  to  present  their 
findings.  The  CltUens  Crusade  Is  a  private 
action  group  flnanced  by  national  founda- 
tions. The  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
other  organizations  and  Individuals 

Ten  panel  members  went  to  Mississippi 
and  found,  among  other  things,  that  the 
program's  participants,  children  and  parents 
alike,  had  gained  "a  great  sense  of  dignity 
and  a  great  sense  of  participation."  The 
CDGM,  they  said,  has  made  "an  outstanding 
contribution"  and  has  Involved  poor  children 
and  adults  in  a  "more  meaningful  way"  than 
virtually  any  other  Head  Start  program  in 
the  country. 

The  Issue  is  clear :  politics  and  the  Poverty 
Program  don  t  mix  Nobody  knows  It  bedter 
than  Sargent  Shrlver.  Unless  It's  those 
35,000  Mlsslsslpplans  who  are  waiting,  now, 
to  hear  that  they  can  continue  the  work 
they  started. 

THx    NATIONAL   CTTizENs   coKMrrrxx   ro« 

TH*  cHruj   ocmoPMSNT  raooiLAM   m   mis- 

srsauTi,   Room    1151,   475   Riverside   Drive, 

New  York.  N.T    10027. 

THE  NATIONAL  CmZENS'  COMMrrTXZ  FOE  THX 
CHELO  DKVKLOPIAZNT  PROGKAM  IN  MISSIS- 
SIPPI t 

Robert  Armory,  Jr..  Attorney,  Washlnj^toe. 
DC. 

The  Rev  Hugh  H.  Annett,  Director  of 
Preebyterian  Urban  Church  Work.  K'^nmrm 
City.  Ml8«>uri. 

Pearly  Ayers.  Executive  Director.  Council 
of  the  Southern  Mountains. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Anthony.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese.  S&nturce.  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Rev.  Compton  Allyn.  Dtr..  Cincinnati 
Industrial  Mission.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

The  Rev  Richard  Bauer.  Director  of  Na- 
tional Mlsatons,  Detroit  Presbytery  (Mich- 
igan). The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

Richard  Boone.  Director.  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty. 

Raymond  K.  Beala.  Chairman.  Urban  Work. 
Ohio  Conference.  The  MethodUt  Church. 

Joan  Bowman.  Center  for  the  Study  of  Law 
and  Society.  San  Pranclsco,  California. 

Pay  Bennet,  Executive  Secretary  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund.  New  York.  New  York 

Miriam  Behrstock  MSW.  Social  Worker 
New  York,  New  York. 

Jerald  Brauer,  Dean.  Divinity  School,  Uni- 
versity of  nUnci4s. 

The  Rev.  lArry  Black.  Director.  Camden 
Metropolitan    Ministry    (New   Jersey). 

The  Rev  August  Vanden  Bosch,  Executive 
Director,  Plorlda  Coundl  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. 

Robert  Benjamin. 

The  Rev  James  8  Caskey.  Minister  for 
Metropolitan  Mission.  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

The  Rev  Clarence  Col  well.  Minister  of 
Metropolitan  Mlsdon.  United  Church  o* 
Christ,   San  Pranclaco.  CaUfomla. 

The  Rev  Bdgar  H.  Chandler.  Executive 
Director.  Church  PederaUon  of  Greater 
Chicago. 

Eugene  8.  Callender.  Executive  Director. 
New  York  Urban  League 

Robert  H  Courtney,  District  Superintend- 
ent, Cleveland  District  (Ohio) ,  The  Methodist 
Church. 

Dr,  Max  Conlsy.  Director  of  Urban  Strat- 
egy, The  United  Presbyterian  Church.  USA. 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

The  Rev  Richard  Carley.  Urban  Strat- 
egist, The  United  Preebyterian  Church.  USA. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Rev  George  R.  Cox.  Director  of  Metro- 
politan Mlaalon.  The  United  Preebyterian 
Chxirch.  USA,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


John  P  Nelson.  Jr..  Attorney.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  Judge  Justine  Wise  Poller.  Family 
Court.  NYC 
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Desmond  Callan,  MJ3  .  Member  Etxecutlve 
Committee  Medical  Committee  for  Humaa 
Rights.  New  York,   New  York. 

Mr  Jack  Conway,  Executive  Director,  In- 
dustrial Union  Dept.,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Her.  Robert  Chapman,  Oakland  Urban 
Consultant.  Ttxe  United  Presbyterian  Church 
USA. 

The  Rev.  George  D.  Colman.  Director  of 
Metropolitan  Mission  Synod  of  Michigan, 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  David  Glenn  Caasle.  Pastor.  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Castle.  Rector.  8t.  John's 
Episcopal   Churth,   Jersey  City,   New   Jersey 
The    Rev.    WUi'am    Daniels,     Minister    of 
Metropolitan     Mission.     United     Church    cf* 
Christ.  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

The  Rev.  John  Deboer,  Secretary  for  Urban 
Church.  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Leslie  W.  Dianbar,  Executive  Director.  Field 
Foundation,  Mt.  'Vemon,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  Director,  Dept. 
of  the  Urban  Church,  Presbytery  of  Chicago, 
The   United   I*resbyterlan   Church.   USA. 

The  Rev.  Rudolph  Devlk,  Olympla  Eplscc- 
pal  Diocese,  Seattle.  Washington. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Porsberg.  Director,  Wider 
City   Parish.   New    Haven,   Connecticut. 

The  Rev.  John  Fischer,  Minister  for  Met- 
ropolitan Mlf»lon,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  Howard  S.  Puller.  Secretary  for 
Urban  Church.  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Buffalo.  NY. 

W.  Wallace  Francis,   (Mr.  and  Mrs  )    (Con- 
cerned   Citizens).    Sliver    Spring.    Maryland 
James  Parmer.  President,  Center  for  Com- 
mimlty    Action    Education,    (former    CORE 
Director). 

The  Rev.  George  Fuller,  Urban  Mlasloner, 
St.   Paul,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Aaron  E  Oast  Dean.  Comwell  School 
of  Theology,   Philadelphia.   Pa 

i4rs.  Paul  Gebhard.  Board  Member,  Board 
of  National  Missions,  The  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  USA.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

The  Rev  Roger  Granados.  Preebyterian 
Urt)an  Consultant.  Arlington.  Texas. 

Dr.  Richard  Gordon.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Missouri.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  Rev  William  Grace,  Director  of  Urban 
Church  Work,  North  Coastal  Area.  California 
Synod.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA. 

The  Rev,  Ralph  Hawley.  Dlr..  Church 
Strategy  and  Development,  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia,  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  USA, 

The  Rev  James  Hogue,  Field  Administra- 
tor, Synod  of  Colorado,  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  USA. 

The  Rev  Arthur  Hlgglns,  Minister  at 
Large,  United  Church  of  Christ,  New  Haven 
Connecticut. 

Dr.  Harry  Hamilton,  Jr  ,  Professor.  State 
University  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Harry  Hamilton.  Jr.  (Laveme),  Pub- 
lications Specialist.  State  University  of  New 
York,  Albany.  NY 

The  Rev  Jc*  .K.  Harding,  District  Superin- 
tendent, Seattle  District  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Hervey.  Director  of 
Metropolitan  Mission.  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  USA,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mrs  Cathryn  Hoeldtke,  Board  Member 
Board  of  National  Missions,  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

Richard  Hlrech.  Director  of  Religious  Ac- 
tion Center,  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. 

The  Hon.  K.  Leroy  Irvls,  Majority  Caucus 
Chairman.  House  of  Representatives,  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Eugene  Johnson.  Director.  Adult  Edu- 
cation Association  In  the  U.S.,  Washington 
DC 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Jones,  Chairman,  Hono- 
lulu CAP  Committee,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
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Eugene  I.  Johnson,  Executive  Director, 
Adult  Education  Association  of  USA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Paul  Jacobs,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions.  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Johnson,  Associate  for 
Church    and    Housing,    Board    of    National 
Missions,   The  United   Presbyterian   Church 
USA. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Judd.  Breneman,  Inc  , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Pr.-»nk  Kenelll,  Director,  Method- 
ist Mld-Towne  Parish,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  MIneo  Kataglrl,  Minister  for 
Metropolitan  Mission.  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Rev.  Julian  Kelser.  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Conference  in  Southern  California. 
Pasadena.  California. 

Sheila  Kamerman  MSW.  Social  Worker, 
New  York.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Caspar  Langella,  Ph  D  ,  I>resby- 
t«rian  Work  with  Cuban  Refugees,  Miami, 
Florida. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Leber,  Jr.  Chairman,  Div  of 
Interpretation  Strategy.  Board  of  National 
Missions,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
USA, 

The  Rev.  G.  Daniel  Uttle,  Coordinator  of 
Ml.sslon  Strategy,  Board  of  National  Missions, 
The  United  I^reabyterlan  Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Luce,  Pastor.  West  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Wilmington.  Delaware 

The  Rev.  J.  Llchy,  Presbyterian  Field  Ad- 
ministrator. Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Dr.  James  H.  Laird,  Senior  MlnisU>r,  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lucille  Lleberman,  Assistant  Director,  So- 
cial Service  Centers.  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Beth  Ann  Lane,  Social  Worker  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Thomas  Levin.  PhD  .  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medl. 
cine,  New  York,  New  York. 

Roslyn  Levin,  MSW,  Social  Worker,  New 
York.  New  York. 

Lorraine  Lleberman,  MSW,  Social  Worker, 
New  York.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Ganse  Little.  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  William  London,  Dirt-ctor  of 
Strategy.  Synod  of  Arizona,  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  USA. 

James  A.  McDanlel.  Associate  for  Com- 
munity Organization  and  Poverty,  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Morrison,  General 
Secretary,  Bd.  of  Christian  Education,  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Paul  O.  Metzger,  District  Super- 
intendent. St.  Paul  District,  St.  Paul  District, 
Minnesota  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

Dudley  Morris,  Staff  Assoc'ates,  Citizens' 
Cru.'wde  Against  Poverty. 

Dr.  Paul  O.  Madsen,  Associate  Executive 
Secretary.  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Societies.  American  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Rev.  George  Mace,  Director.  Urban 
Program,  St.  Louis  Presbytery,  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  USA, 

I'ercy  Moore,  Executive  Director.  Council 
for  Civic  Unity.  San  Pranclsco-Bay  Area, 
Saa  Pranclsco,  California. 

The  Rev.  Richard  E.  Moore,  Associate  Exec- 
utive, Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio,  Columbus 
Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mowry.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Methodist  Young  Adult  Project,  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee. 

The  Rev  Graydon  E.  McClellan,  General 
Prf.sbyter,  Washington  Presbytery.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Merchant.  Staff  Chair- 
man, United  Church  of  Christ,  New  York 
NY 


The  Rev.  Robert  Marston,  Minister,  Christ 
Congregational  Church,  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land. 

Rosealee  Meyers,  Social  Worker,  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  Marlon  E.  Mansell.  Executive  of 
Mid-South  Synod,  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  USA. 

Barry  Menuez.  Associate  Secretary,  Epis- 
copal Executive  Council,  New  York,  NY. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Jr..  Suffragan 
Bishop,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington, 
Washington.  DC. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  J.  Morley,  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Morton,  Director,  Urban 
Training  Center,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Neigh,  General  Secretary, 
Board  of  National  Missions.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  USA. 

Paul  Opperman,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Milton  Ogle,  Executive  Director.  Appala- 
chian Volunteers. 

Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz.  President.  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  Peak,  Vice  Chairman.  Emer- 
gency Committee  to  Aid  Farm  WoiKers,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Dr.  Rufus  P.  Perry,  President.  John  C. 
Smith  University,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Shad  Poller,  Attorney,  New  York.  New  York. 
Dr.   George   T.   Peters,   Chairman,    Presby- 
terian Division  of  Evangelism,  Board  of  Na- 
tional   Missions,    The    United    Presbvterlan 
Church,  USA, 

The  Rev.  Taylor  Potter,  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N  J 

The  Rev.  Scott  Paradise,  Boston  Industrial 
Mission,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Arlle  Porter,  Executive,  Detroit 
Metropolitan  Assoc,,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Rev.  Richard  Plummer.  Synod  Executive, 
Synod  of  Ohio,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Monslgnor  Charles  Owen  Rice.  Pastor.  Holy 
Rosary  Catholic  Church,  Member,  Bd.  of 
Consultors  to  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs,  Louis  J.  Relzensteln  (Florence) ,  Mem- 
ber, Human  Relations  Commissions  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  David  Ramage,  Jr..  Executive  Secretary, 
Gen'l  Dept.  Mission  Strategy  and  Evangelisrn! 
Bd.  of  Nat'l  Missions,  The  United  Presbv- 
terlan Church,  USA. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  President,  International 
Union  of  Moblle-Aero-Space  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America. 

The  Rev.  Kris  Ronnow,  Executive  Director 
Inter-Rellglous  Council  on  Urban  Affairs' 
Chicago.  111. 

The  Rev.  David  Rohlflng,  Minister  for 
Met-opolltan  Mission.  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Ryland,  Director  of 
"COMMIT"  Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  Rev,  Richard  G,  Rautlo,  Presbvterlan 
Young  Adult  Project,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Albert  Rogas,  Citizens  Against  Poverty 
Oxnard,  California. 

Dr.  Kurt  Relchert.  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Work,  Bym  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bayard  Rustln,  Dlr.,  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph Institute,  New  York.  New  York. 

Gerald  Rosenfleld.  M.D..  Psychiatric  Fellow 
Mt.  Zlon  Hospital.  San  Pranclsco,  California. 
Katherlne    Relssman,    Yeshlva    School    of 
Social  Work,  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  Schwartzback,  Pastor 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Rev.  Reuben  A.  Shearee  n.  Secretary 
for  Urban  Church,  United  Church  of  Christ 
New  York.  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  David  Shields,  Urban  Mlssloner 
Palisades  Presbytery,  The  United  Presbv- 
terlan Church,  USA. 
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The  Rev.  James  R.  Smucker,  Illinois  Con- 
ference, United  Church  of  Christ,  Chicago, 
III, 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Stanley,  Director  of  Ur- 
ban Work,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Slclllano,  Synod  of  New 
York,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA, 
Syracuse,  NY. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson.  Jr..  Asso- 
ciate Executive,  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mike  Svlrdoff.  National  Association  for 
Community  Development. 

Mr.  John  Sarla,  Citizens  Against  Poverty, 
Oxnard,  California. 

Dr.  Irving  Spergel.  Professor  of  Social 
Work.  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Dr.  Llla  Swell,  Professor  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  John  Stevens,  Associate  Coordi- 
nator, Episcopal  Executive  Council,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

The  Rev,  Theophllus  M.  Taylor,  Secretary, 
The  General  Council  of  Gen.  Assembly,  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  USA, 

Dr,  Furman  Templeton,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Baltimore  Urban  League. 

The  Rev.  David  Thomberry,  Rector,  Christ 
Church,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Arthur  Tliomas,  Poverty  Rights  Action 
Center. 

The  Rev.  George  Todd,  Associate  for  Urban 
and  Industrial  Ministries,  Bd.  of  National 
Missions,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
USA. 

The  Rev.  William  A,  Wendt,  Rector,  St. 
Stephen  and  the  Incarnation,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Allan  Wade.  Professor  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Kenneth  Watson.  Chairman.  Conference 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  Southern 
California-Arizona  Annual  Conference,  the 
Methodist  Church. 

George  Wiley.  Director.  Poverty  Rights  Ac- 
tion Center. 

The  Rev.  Bennle  Whiten,  Minister  of  Met- 
ropolitan Mission,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Wagner.  Minister  Faith 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Gayraud  S.  WUmore,  Jr.,  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race,  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  U.S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Waterman.  Executive 
Director.  United  Neighborhood  Services.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Robert  Wlllianis.  Executive  Director.  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Planners,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  'Watt.  Presbyterian 
Director  of  Strategy,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Weiss,  (Concerned  Citi- 
zens), Bethesda,  Maryland. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Wilson.  Development 
OfHcer,  Episcopal  Executive  Council  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Houston  Wilson.  Attorney,  Georgetown, 
Delaware. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Jack  Woodward,  Executive 
Officer,    Episcopal    Executive    Council,    New 

York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  David  J.  Wynne.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Goodwill  Industries  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gibson  Winter,  Professor,  Divlnltj  School, 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Harlan  H.  Walte,  Executive  Director,  All- 
Nations  Fo-indatlon,  Los  Angeies,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  White.  Dl.-ector,  Board  of 
Urban  Ministries,  Rochester  Area  Council  of 
Churches  (New  York). 

The  Rev.  Art:iur  Walmsley,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Episcopal  Division  of  Christian  ClU- 
zenshlp,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  Associate  Di- 
rector, So.  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
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The  Rev  Philip  Young.  Field  Awoclate. 
Board  of  National  Missions,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  USA.  Blacksburg.  Va. 

The  Rev  PhlUp  ZabrlsUe,  Home  Depart- 
ment. Episcopal  Executive  Council,  New 
York.  N  Y 

The  Rfv  Donald  E  Zimmerman.  Executive, 
Presbytery  of  Chicago,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Zlegenhals.  Minister  of 
Metropolitan  Mission,  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


THE     VICE     PRESIDENT     IN     WEST 
VIRGINIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tampore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

M.-  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago  the  State  of  West  Virginia  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  entertaining 
the  Vice  President  of  these  United  States 
at  several  functions  of  an  educational 
nature.  I  want  you  to  know  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  Is  very  much  appreciated  In 
our  State.  He  was  greeted  everywhere 
by  large  and  enthuslfistic  crowds.  They 
were  amazed  and  charmed  by  his  Lm- 
meruse  vitality  and  by  his  Intimate  under- 
standing of  people. 

At  the  University  of  West  Virginia  on 
October  7.  he  addressed  some  4,000  or 
more  students.  What  he  had  to  say 
caught  their  attention  Immediately  end 
held  it  throughout.  He  definitely  has 
the  k.-.-uk  of  Identifying  himself  with 
youn<  ;.'n>ple.  He  approves  their  aims, 
their  ambitions,  their  aspirations,  and  he 
speaks  to  them  In  their  own  language. 
Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  Involved  In 
the  development  of  our  State  university 
are  very  happy  that  he  accepted  our  Invi- 
tation to  visit  us. 

With  the  thought  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent s  address  may  be  of  as  much  In- 
terest to  other  students  as  It  was  to  those 
pre.s<nt  at  Morgantown  on  October  7,  I 
insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Fksttvai.  or  IsxAS 

(Remarks  of  Vice  President   Httbibt  H. 

HUMPHSeT) 

We  have  just  entered  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  Century 

The  overall  changes  the  first  two-thirds  of 
this  .-entury  have  brought  to  our  public  and 
private  lives  have  been  ^eater  than  those  in 
the  several  centuries  preceding.  And.  if  we 
talk  ibout  technologrlcal  change  alone,  we  see 
more  new  developments  than  in  the  0 
thousand  years  preceding. 

I  tell  you  today  that  the  next  33  years  will 
make  the  last  66  seem  a  period  of  compara- 
tive stability. 

Th-  .=  •.  ears  are  the  ones  In  which  you  will 
be  In  '  :.  ir^e, 

CliAii^e  has  almost  come  to  be  synonomovis 
with  progress — but  this  Is  not  always  so. 
"Th»  irt  of  progress."  as  Alfred  North  WlUte- 
head  wrote.  "Is  to  preserve  order  fjnld 
change  and  to  preserve  change  amid  order  " 

It  IS  upon  you  that  responsibility  will  fall 
for  insuring  that  the  changes  in  the  retit  of 
this  -entury  are  gynonomoua  with  progress, 
and  that  they  serve  the  cause  of  man's 
happiness  and  well-being. 

Your  first  step  In  mastering  change  Is  to 
study  It.  as  you  are  doing  at  this  university 

A  great  deal  of  what  you  study  Is 
statistical 

ReporLi  and  studies  cross  my  desk  each 
day — eac'i  one  filled  with  orderly  ranks  of 
ftgxirps  which  attempt  to  fix  and  chart  new 
trends.     This  mass  of  statistical  Information 


always  seems  to  Indicate  that  wc  have  more 
of  everything. 

And  It  also  points  to  a  number  of  what 
each  specialist  calls  an  "explosion"  in  bis 
field — a  population  explosion,  an  education 
explosion,  a  technology  explosion,  an  In- 
formation explosion,  a  consumption  ex- 
plosion, a  distribution  explosion,  a  produc- 
tion explosion.  Every  day  I  am  Informed  of 
a  new  explosion — all  of  which  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  we  are,  above  all,  going 
through  an  explosion  explosion. 

Fair  enough.  Our  change  Is  rapid — and 
"explosion"  Is  as  good  a  description  as  any 
of  what  we  face  all  around  us  today. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  this  mass  of  sta- 
tistical   data    does    have    a    certain    opacity. 

Disraeli  said:  "There  are  three  kinds  of 
falsehoods — lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics." 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  any  such 
charge  about  the  statistics  we  live  with  today. 
They  are  far  better  than  those  Disraeli  knew. 

But  I  do  believe  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  confuse  statistics  with  wisdom.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  put  the  world  almanac  In  the 
same  category  as  Plato  and  Locke. 

For  Instance.  In  quantitative  terms,  we 
know  today  that  we  have  a  Gross  National 
Product  of  almost  three-quarters  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  .  .  .  the  ability  to  produce  a 
plane  which  virlll  fly  at  2  thotisand  miles  per 
hour  ...  a  college  population  of  5  million 
students  ...  a  national  inventory  of  60 
million  TV  sets  .  .  .  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion scientific  papers  published  each  year. 

We  know  that  there  are  sub-imtterns: 
That,  for  Instance,  the  percentage  of  18-  and 
19-year-olds  In  school  has  gone  up  from  7 
per  cent  In  1940,  to  29  per  cent  In  1950,  to 
38  per  cent  In  1960,  and  that  It  will  be  50  per 
cent  by  1970. 

All  these  facts  Indicate  economic  pros- 
perity and  growth  ...  a  broader  base  of 
education  ...  a  greater  scientific  and  tech- 
nological capacity  ...  a  wider  ownership  of 
material  goods. 

Yet,  If  we  look  more  closely  we  see  other 
things  too:  That,  for  Instance.  In  the  shad- 
ing of  high-Income  areas  on  census  maps, 
the  shading  never  falls  on  neighborhoods 
where  Negroes  live;  that,  in  a  time  of  pros- 
perity In  the  rich  nations,  per-caplta  Income 
Is  going  doum  in  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world. 

And  we  Increasingly  feel — I  know  I  do — 
that  It  Is  Imperative  to  apply  critical,  quali- 
tative measures  to  what  we  see — that  It  Is 
necessary  to  see  how  change  Is  affecting  peo- 
ple and  their  lives. 

We  have  over  2  thousand  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  our  country.  The  ques- 
tion is:  What  proportion  of  their  students 
are  receiving  both  a  solid  technical  ground- 
ing and  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves? 

We  have.  In  our  cities,  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  Investment  In  office  buildings  and  luxury 
apartments.  The  question  Is:  Are  the  fami- 
lies who  r.ve  In  the  shadow  of  these  build- 
ings— that  Is,  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
live  In  our  central  cities — better-housed  or 
worse-housed  today  than  they  were  yester- 
day? 

I  see  sl^ns  In  our  society  that  more  and 
more  of  our  young  people  are  looking  beyond 
the  normal  qutmtltatlve  measures — I  mean, 
literally,  signs  as  those  I  recently  saw  on  a 
college  campus  In  the  West:  "I  am  a  human 
being,  not  a  punch  card.  Please  do  not 
staple,  spindle,  or  mutilate." 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  reacting  to 
the  large  forces,  mass  production,  and  cookie- 
cutter  questionnaires  which  surround  them. 

Some  of  these  concerns  manifest  them- 
selves In  ways  that  are  not  always  construc- 
tive. Just  being  against  bigness  or  mass  pro- 
duction or  Impersonality  Is  not  enough — nor 
I  might  add.  Is  sign -carrying,  of  Itself, 
enough. 

But  I  see,  too.  the  constructive  expressions 
of  our  young  people  In  reaction  to  these 
same  forces. 


I  see  the  work  of  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers In  alien  places. 

I  see  the  commitment  of  our  people  in 
VISTA,  malting  their  individual  efforts  count 
directly  here  at  home. 

I  see  the  dedication  of  our  young  people — 
both  In  uniform  and  In  shirtsleeve — In  Viet- 
nam. 

1  see  the  excellence  In  everyday  work  con- 
tributed by  young  men  and  women  In  gov- 
ernment service. 

I  see  the  new  awareness  of  teenagers  and 
young  adults  of  the  democratic  polltlc.il 
process,  and  their  Increasing  participation  in 
It. 

Ten  years  ago  our  campiis  bulletin  boards 
were  monopolized  by  notices  of  social  events. 
Today  these  same  bulletin  boards  are  filled 
with  notices  of  political  activity,  of  volunteer 
work,  of  opportunities  to  exchange  Ideas  and 
to  be  of  public  service — all  outside  the  class- 
room Itself. 

The  fact  Is  that  It  Is  precisely  In  a  so- 
ciety of  bigness,  of  the  quantitative  of 
wholesale  technological  change  that  It  Is  all 
the  more  Important  for  the  Individual  citizen 
to  become  both  concerned  with  and  In- 
volved In  what  Is  happening  around  him. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  breakthroughs  to 
come  during  your  working  lifetimes  will 
dwarf  those  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  react 
to  them  as  Luddites,  threshing  out  to  destroy 
what  we  do   not  understand. 

There  Is  no  great  secret  about  their  shape 
or  direction — at  least  so  far  as  science  and 
technology  are  concerned. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  we,  and  you. 
cannot  now  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  them 
and  temper  them  to  essentially  human  ob- 
jectives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Space  Council  I  am 
quite  sure  today,  for  Instance,  that  we  shall 
see  ahead  the  establishment  of  permanent 
bases  on  the  moon  .  .  ,  the  development  of 
a  whole  family  of  earth-orbltlng  stations. 
manned  and  supplied  by  regular  ferry  serv- 
ices .  .  .  the  launching  of  unmanned  probes 
to  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  prob- 
ably manned  ezp>edltlons  as  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  Marine  Sciences 
Oouncll.  I  am  equally  sure  that  we  shall  de- 
velop man's  capability  to  live  on  the  oceans 
floor  .  .  .  that  we  shall  use  the  tides  as  en- 
ergy sources  .  .  .  that  we  shall  use  de-sallnated 
water  to  make  deserts  bloom. 

In  the  next   15  years  alone — the  year^ 
which  you  will  be  at  the  i>e«k  of  your  creative 
and  productive  abilities — we  shall  certainly 
see: 

In  medicine,  the  routine  transplantation 
of  Internal  organs  from  one  person  to  another 
and  the  widespread  use  of  artificial  organs 

In  education,  a  general  use  of  teaching 
machines  In  far  more  sophisticated  ways 
than  today. 

In  psychiatry,  the  common  use  of  drugs  to 
modify  the  personality. 

In  Industry,  the  application  of  automation 
to  many  kinds  of  management  decision- 
making. 

In  engineering,  the  channeling  of  water 
from  sTirplus  areas  to  shortage  areas  thou- 
sands of  mllee  away. 

In  worldwide  communication,  the  every- 
day use  of  trajislatlng  machines. 

By  the  year  2  thousand — when  many  o! 
you  will  bear  direct  responsibility  for  na- 
tional policy— the  scientists  tell  us  we  can 
foresee  the  virtual  elimination  of  bacteria! 
and  viral  diseases  .  .  .  the  modification  o{ 
genetic  chemistry  . .  .  the  evolution  of  univer- 
sal language  .  .  .  commercial  transport  by 
ballistic  missile  .  .  .  the  use  of  robots  for 
everyday  work  and  of  hlgh-IQ  computers  (or 
sophisticated  tasks  .  .  .  and  the  probable 
creation.  In  the  laboratory,  of  primitive  fonw 
of  artificial  life  .  .  .  and  shortly  thereafter 
chemical  control  of  the  aging  process  ...  and 
perhaps  even  modified  control  of  gravity. 
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Many  of  these  things  we  will  welcome  with- 
out reservation.  A  few  bear  with  them  seeds 
of  great  danger. 

The  widest  number  are,  in  a  f^ense.  "neu- 
tral." 

Their  benefit  to  man  will  dei>end  most 
largely  upon  man's  wisdom  in  uaiug  them. 

Many  of  the  mistakes,  the  injustices,  the 
imbalances,  and  undesirable  social  condi- 
tions, caused  by  change,  which  we  live  with 
today  are  here  because  earlier  In  this  century 
they  either  were  not  foreseen— after  all,  they 
got  here  In  a  hurry — or  because  their  prob- 
ability was  Ignored. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  have  a  good 
Idea  of  what  lies  ahead.  Wh.^t  remains  for  us 
Is  to  prepare  ourselves  to  miister  it — as 
Whitehead  said,  "to  preserve  order  amid 
change  and  to  preserve  change  amid  order." 

How  do  we  do  It? 

The  first  and  absolute  priority  Is  that  we 
realize,  that  In  our  Increasingly  complex  and 
changing  world,  we  can  never  be  stitlsfied 
with  our  present  level  of  knowledge. 

The  days  are  past  when  a  high  school  or 
college  diploma  could  mark  the  end  of  a 
man's  education.  Already  many  jobs  of  10 
years  ago  are  obsolete. 

Most  of  you,  In  your  lifetimes,  will  not  only 
hold  several  Jobs — you  will  pursue  several 
careers.  All  of  you.  In  your  Uvea,  will  need 
continuous  education. 

We  In  the  federal  government  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  build  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment where  such  education  will  be  pos- 
sible and  available.  In  the  past  three  years 
alone,  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  fed- 
eral Investments  In  education. 

We  have  undertaken  a  national  war  on 
poverty.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
the  redevelopment  of  people  and  of  geo- 
graphic areas.  We  have  more  than  doubled, 
too,  our  federal  Investments  In  health. 

All  these  things  aimed  at  upgrading  our 
resources — at  helping  our  people  and  the 
places  where  they  live  be  better  able  to  make 
their  way  In  the  future. 

The  second  priority  is  to  bring  to  bear  all 
our  resources  most  efficiently  In  the  harness- 
ing of  the  future. 

We  speak  a  great  deal  these  days  of  the 
concept  of  "creative  federalism"— a  concept 
still  not  widely  understood. 

This  Is  a  concept  which  Is  embodied  In  all 
the  new  laws,  and  all  the  new  programs. 
which  stand  today  under  the  Great  Society 
heading. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  under  this  con- 
cept, is  promote  effective,  timely  and  produc- 


tive cooperation  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector  as  well,  to  meet 
problems  which  cut  across  old  Jurisdictions. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  also,  is  to  en- 
courage Initiative  at  state,  local  and  Indi- 
vidual levels  and  to  meet  that  Initiative  with 
federal  assistance.  For  we  know  that,  in  a 
society  of  big  problems,  programs  and  Insti- 
tutions, we  must  avoid  every  tendency  which 
would  move  responsibility  for  problem-solv- 
ing and  for  leadership  further  way  from  the 
Individual. 

And  this  brings  me  to  allude  once  more  to 
the  final  priority  we  face  In  the  immediate 
years  ahead:  The  necessity  for  the  Individual 
citizen  not  to  abdicate  his  responsibility. 

I  am  encouraged,  as  I  have  said,  by"  the 
new  concern  and  sense  of  personal  involve- 
ment I  see  In  your  generation. 

It  not  only  must  be  sustained.  It  must  be 
Increased  and  translated  into  constructive 
action. 

Nostalgia  .  .  .  the  desire  to  return  to  a 
simpler  world  .  .  .  escape,  by  whatever 
means — are  luxuries  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

The  Individual  cannot  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  withdraw  to  his  television  opiate,  leaving 
decisions  and  matters  of  Individual  concern 
to  others. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  guarantee  the  weak- 
ening of  our  democratic  system  and  the 
victory  of  faceless  impersonality,  and  to  leave 
the  field  to  change  unharnessed  and  unchan- 
neled. 

For  all  the  actions  In  the  world  by  govern- 
ments— federal,  state,  and  local — and  by  the 
private  Institutions  within  our  society  will 
be  fruitless  If  they  are  done  to  the  Individual 
citizen  Instead  of  with  and  by  him. 

Individual  responsibility  and  Individual 
participation — these  are  the  most  effective 
antidotes  to  "alienation,"  "estrangement," 
"dehumanlzatlon,"  and  all  the  other 
phenomena  which  are  beginning  to  so  much 
concern  us. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this: 

If  we  continue  to  increase  our  knowledge 

•  •    •   if  we  efficiently  use  the  tools  at  hand 

•  *  *  If  we  nurture  In  oui  society  a  sense  of 
individual  participation  and  responsibility, 
I  believe  we  may  in  the  long  run  be  able  not 
only  to  master  science  and  machine  but  also 
to  create  a  freer,  more  rewarding  world 
environment. 

Social  and  political  change  is.  Indeed. 
harder  to  predict  and  to  create  than  material 
change — although  they  are  clearly  inter- 
related. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that,  as  man 
Increasingly  masters  his  environment   •    •    • 


as  he  increasingly  overcomes  many  of  his 
everyday  concerns  for  food,  shelter  and 
health  •  •  •  as  he  increasingly  uses  his 
knowledge  to  reduce  many  of  today's  urgent 
human  pressures,  he  may  also  learn  to  live 
more  peacefully  and  In  greater  harmony  with 
his  neighbor. 

If  he  does  not,  the  chance  for  his  sur- 
vival— given   the  awesome  potentialities   for 

destruction  which  lie  within  our  progress 

will  not  be  great. 

As  we  enter  the  final  third  of  this  century, 
this  is  what  opens  up  before  you.  This  Is 
what  lies  within  your  hands. 

The  challenges,  and  the  opportunities,  are 
Immense.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  make  change  your  ally  and  not 
your  enemy. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  make  your  commit- 
ment, as  other  Americans  have  before  you,  to 
the  premise  that  history  is  not  a  mindless 
Juggernaut,  but  something  to  be  shaped  by 
man  exercising  his  own  free  will. 


QUESTIOXN.^IRE  RESULTS  AXD  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  is 
reco.gnizcd  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weelcs  ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
every  home  in  my  district.  The  purpose 
of  the  questionnaire  was  to  solicit  re- 
sponses from  my  constituents  on  the 
various  Issues  facing  our  Nation.  Over 
100,000  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  and 
over  10,000  have  already  been  returned. 
This  is  a  more  than  10-percent  response, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  so  many  good 
citizens  saw  fit  to  make  their  \iews 
known.  In  addition.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  notes  expanding 
on  the  simple  "yes"  and  "no"  answers. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  volume  of 
replies,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  respond 
Individually  to  each  participant.  I  do, 
however,  hope  to  answer — as  soon  as 
feasible — those  who  requested  an  answer 
or  whose  commpnts  would  implicitly 
encourage  an  answer. 

The  tabulation  of   results  follows.     I 
find  It  both  interesting  and  enlightening. 


WHAT  POUCY  DO  YOt'   FiVQK  FOR  THE   U.VITED  ST.^TES  IN    vltTNAM? 

1.  Exfiand  war  and  go  all-out  to  Win...      .  Percent 

'■  "^ o?lli?h^e^'(i™sSeio?^!'°'{u  ^°""'  '■'^■'"'''°'  *""'^'''^'"«  ^^'^''^  bombing  attacks'ta  No^Vh  vietiiamras-s  way      "' 

?■  J5''-'*V1"  *'""""<' ^""'f"  '^"'<'""""  and  negotiate  best  JtHlleraentpossihie' " ""' """ !?o 

4.  \\  ithdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam ^ " }J' 

fN'TERNAnONAL 

1.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  membership  an.!  p  j-tklp  ,t  ion  In  the  United  Nations 

.'.  no  you  favor  ndmlsslon  of  Communist  Chins  to  the  I  nited  .Nations  "   "     """ * 

3.  Would  you  he  In  favor  of  the  United  States  oitcndinp  iliplomallc  recognition  lo'Communist  China 


Civa  RIGHTS 


The  new  clvfl  rights  bill  before  the  Congreas  would  essentliUIy  prohibit  discrimination  in  Federal  and  State  lurv  selection  nuWie  Bdnoji 
tlon  and  other  public  facilities,  and  In  the  sale,  rental,  or  fmancins  o!  so.ne  limited  housing,     Do  you  favJrtwf  pro«     .  ^  .  I^! 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Do  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  allow  tor  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools?, 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Doyou  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  contin 


MS=tTt:rheVbCo^.CoSSty!rtlon,"^^^^ 

i  

Do  yon  favor  Federal  aid  to  educatlonT...!. 


EDUCATIO.S 


83.8 
28.4 
33.3 


46.S 
86.8 

50.4 
66.2 


14.1 

63.9 
67.6 


46.3 
U.i 

44:2 
31.1 


Zl 
7.7 
0.1 


7.2 

L8 

8.4 

2.7 
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trends.      rnLs  mass  oi  statutlc&l  mrormaaon      same  loroea. 


pernapa  even  moainea  control  oi  gravity. 


66.2  I 


31.1 


2.7 
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Peroeot 


Yes 


No 


No  opinion 


rOKNOOBArVT 

I>o  you  hwi  the  ffUni  OoTamment  ttiould  undm*ka**crr«aHtittUiMMl«A)rt  to  combat  tbsvprMd  of  ohacen*  literature  uid  materialsT 

rtaXAUis 

I'o  yoo  lavor  Senator  DoDO't  Uli  OD  tbe  sale  of  OrMnnaf 

ACTO  a^WXTT 

r>o  you  f.ivor  Federal  lastdaUoo  (o  rvqnlr*  eertata  aliABBB  atmdard*  of  auto  Mhty?. 

SrACS  BXrtOBATlOX 

i:>o  you  favor  ooDtiDuiiic  tb*  CS.  aflHt  ia  tb*  Mpkratton  of  outer  ipaceT 


81.2 
68.4 


14.0 
44.8 

16.8 

27.6 


IS.  2 
7.0 


Mr  Speaker,  several  points  come  out 
clearly  on  these  returns  For  example, 
there  l.s  very  strong  sentiment  for  doing 
more  to  wind  up  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  concern  Is  the  greatest  in  terms  of 
total  response  to  a  question.  Vietnam 
appears  to  be  a  perplexing  reality  to  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  and  the  senti- 
ment is  running  In  favor  of  increased 
American  activity. 

I  wao  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the 
number  favoring  continued  US.  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  The  UJ^. 
has  bf«>n  subject  to  Intensive  criticism 
from  many  quarters,  but  nearly  84  per- 
cent of  those  replying  did  so  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

The  housing  provision  of  the  ill-fated 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  remains  an  un 
popular  proposal.    Although  a  slim  ma 
jority  favored  the  total  civil  rights  pack 
age — 46.5    to   46.3   percent — the   genera 
opposition  was  directed  to  the  housing 
section. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  school  prayer  question 
Over  36  percent  of  those  responding  fa- 
vored an  amendment  to  the  Coinstltution 
which  would  allow  for  voluntary  prayer 
In  public  schools  I  have  Joined  with 
Senator  Dirksen  In  an  effort  to  bring 
this  question  to  the  people  Although  the 
Seaate  did  not  take  positive  action  on  thla 
several  weeks  ago,  I  am  hopeful  we  may 
be  succt  ssful  in  getting  the  amendment 
next  year. 

Prom  the  questionnaire  results.  It  Is 
seen  that  a  majority  favor  the  war  on 
poverty  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  a 
move  U)  curb  pornography  In  our  society. 
Senator  Dodds  firearm  bill  is  not  popular 
among  my  constituents,  but  they  over- 
whelmingly approve  of  the  recently  en- 
acted auto  safety  legislation.  Space  ex- 
ploration remains  a  popular  venture  but 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  nearly  28 
percent  of  those  responding  would  like 
U.  terminate  US  efforts  in  space. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  of  immeasurable  assist- 
ance to  me.  I  plan  to  send  more  ques- 
tionnaires in  the  future  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  my  con- 
stituents I  think  this  Congress  has 
considered  most  of  these  thoughts  and 
provoked  most  of  the  opinions.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  may  continue  to  respond  to 
the  wishes  of  our  citizens 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Congress  draws  to 
a  close  and  we  anticipate  adjournment. 
It  Is  not  Inappropriate  to  reflect  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  2  years,  and 
report  Ui  my  constituents  in  the  2l3t 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  served  for  32  years  as  a  repre- 
sentative In  a  legislative  body,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress represents  the  most  successful  pe- 
riod of  that  tenure  from  the  standpoint 
of  accomplishment  and  personal  satis- 
faction. This  Congress  has  been  hailed 
as  the  most  active  ever,  and  I  take  great 
pride  In  having  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  Its  deliberations. 

Domestically,  the  89th  Congress,  par- 
ticularly during  the  1st  session,  enacted 
landmark  legislation  in  such  important 
fields  as  health  care,  education,  labor, 
immigration,  voting  right,  and  Ctovem- 
ment  organization. 

MEOICAKK   AND   HEALTH 

As  a  longtime  sponsor  of  bills  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  the  aged.  It  was  grat- 
ifying to  me  that  Congress  finally 
lirasped  this  ls£ue  and  approved  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  protect  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens  against  Illness  and  dis- 
ease. Years  before  the  passage  of  this 
act,  it  had  already  become  apparent  that 
surging  hospital  and  medical  costs  were 
placing  health  care  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  needed  It  most.  In  a  nation 
where  the  progress  of  the  medical  arts 
was  unequ&led.  The  basic  plan  of  hos- 
pital Insurance  has  been  a  matter  of 
open,  public  discussion  since  the  early 
post-World  War  n  days,  and  this  Con- 
gress translated  tiiat  discussion  into  an 
effective  and  vital  reality  for  our  senior 
citizens.  Associated  with  the  birth  of 
medicare,  was  an  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity payments  to  eligible  citizens  This 
Increase  was  largely  overshadowed  by  the 
former,  but  did  not  go  unrecognized  by 
those  who  benefited  from  it. 

H>rCATION 

The  89th  Congress  will  be  known  to 
future  generations  as  that  which  took 
full  cognizance  of  education  as  the  key 
to  opportunity.  The  EHementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  approved  in 
1965.  was  aimed  at  uplifting  the  educa- 
tional standards  prevailing  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  throughout  the  country. 
Realistically,  the  Nation  can  never  real- 
ize its  full  potential.  In  term^  of  employ- 
ment and  Income,  unless  we  make  a  real 
effort  to  broaden  educational  opportu- 
nity. Under  the  new  law.  grants  are 
provided  to  assist  school  authorities  in 
educating  the  impoverished,  and  can  be 
allocated  for  textbooks,  libraries,  re- 
search, and  con-^ultatlve  services  As  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  that  legislation  and  participated  ex- 
tensively In  its  development. 


Assistance  to  colleges  and  universities, 
as  well  as  to  students  otherwise  unable 
to  attend  college,  was  also  approved  In 
1965.  My  own  vocational  school  bill  was 
passed  in  1965.  without  a  dissenting  vote 
in  either  the  House  or  Senate.  I  have 
worked  for  this  legislation,  which  would 
provide  guaranteed  loans  to  such  stu- 
dents, ever  since  I  came  to  Congress. 
Last  year,  in  the  spirit  of  proper  recog- 
nition of  education,  that  legislation  be- 
came public  law. 

No  phase  of  education  was  Ignored 
Even  the  schools  for  American  children 
abroad  were  considered.  I  chaired  a 
committee  Investigating  that  system,  and 
the  resiilt  of  our  study  was  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  and  suggestive  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  being 
offered  those  educationally  neglected 
children. 

By  establishing  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Congress  at  last  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  these  twin  endeavors  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  For  many  years,  through 
outright  grants  and  loans,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Soviet  sputniks,  the  Federal 
Government  has  experienced  a  strong 
bias  In  favor  of  the  scientific  studies  to 
the  detriment  of  other  scholastic  or  ar- 
tistic pursuits.  The  Imbalance  has  been 
rectified. 

VmBANS 

Somewhat  In  connection  with  educa- 
tion legislation.  Improvements  were  also 
made  benefiting  veterans.  I  am.  of 
course,  concerned  that  our  laws  affecting 
veterans'  Interests  keep  abreast  of 
changing  Jheeds  and  conditions.  Public 
Law  89-311  was  enacted,  which  Increased 
compensation  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  passed  important 
measures  also  In  the  field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

And  in  1966.  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  new  session.  Congress  enacted  the 
peacetime,  cold  war  OI  bill;  legislation 
to  extend  veterans'  benefits  to  thousands 
of  young  men  who  have,  since  the 
Korean  conflict,  spent  Important  years 
of  their  lives  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
of  our  neighbors  are  now  eligible  for  edu- 
cational, mortgage  Insurance,  and  hos- 
pital beneflts  under  the  new  law. 

LABOS 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant bill  passed  this  year  was  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  Oeorge  Meany. 
president  of  the  AFL-CTO.  has  called  thli 
bill  the  greatest  In  the  history  of  fair 
labor  standards. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  this  delights 
me.    As  the  sponsor  and  manager  of  the 


minimum  wage  bill.  I  can  sincerely  say 
that  no  legislation  was  ever  more  of  a 
personal  challenge:  yet  no  legLslation 
I  have  been  associated  with  ever  gave 
me  more  satisfaction.  By  increasing 
the  wage  floor  to  $1  60  an  hour,  we  at 
least  provided  that  no  covered  worker 
would  earn  less  than  a  "poverty  wage." 
By  expanding  wage  coverage  to  over  8 
million  workers,  we  allowed  all  of  those 
workers  and  their  respective  families  an 
added  element  of  dignity. 

For  the  first  time,  farmworkfrs  and 
employees  of  restaurants,  hot  Is.  and 
motels  are  brought  under  the  jmbrella 
of  fair  labor  standards.  Thos^'  workers 
are  generally  the  most  economically  de- 
prived In  our  Nation,  and  their  inclusion 
is  one  of  particular  merit. 

IMMIGRATION 

This  Congress  passed  the  most  mod- 
ernized and  progressive  immipration 
law  In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It 
eliminated  the  41-year-old  'national 
origins"  provision  of  the  existing  law. 
This  provision  gave  .special  preference  to 
certain  nations  and  nationalities 
tliroughout  the  globe.  Some  nations 
were  more  favored  for  entry-  and  citizen- 
ship than  others,  with  unreasonable  re- 
strictions and  limited  quotas.  The  new 
law  will  not  increase  our  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, but  instead  provides  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  quota  al- 
lotments to  all  nations. 

Likewise,  its  emphasis  is  to  ofTer  per- 
manent residence  in  this  country  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  with  pref- 
erences granted  to  those  with  immediate 
relatives  in  the  United  States,  refugees, 
and  persons  possessing  exceptional  ar- 
tistic, professional,  or  other  skills.  In 
connection  with  this,  however,  it  does 
restrict  any  adverse  effect  to  American 
labor  and  employment. 

VOTING    RIGHTS 

In  1965,  we  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  aimed  at  implementing  the  most 
basic  of  constitutional  rights— the  right 
to  vote.  Democracy  cannot  function 
unless  all  citizens  are  not  only  given  the 
right  to  vote,  but  are  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  Today,  because 
of  this  act,  thousands  of  additional  citi- 
zens have  registered,  and  do  vote. 

POVERTY 

My  committee  Is  responsible  for  writ- 
ing and  enacting  the  poverty  program.  I 
have  been  totally  involved  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  have  struggled  to  insure  that 
the  program  focuses  on  tho.<e  it  is  de- 
signed to  assist.  Just  recently,  a  Hou.se- 
Senate  conference  Ironed  out  final  dif- 
ferences on  this  year's  amendments  to 
the  program. 

Since  the  poverty  program  is  con- 
stantly the  target  of  abuse.  I  think  it 
most  appropriate  to  outline  some  of  Its 
accomplishments  In  the  brief  period  of 
its  existence.  The  po\erty  program  has 
already  rea«:hed  and  aided  more  than 
3  million  Impoverished  American  fami- 
lies with  jobs,  trainiiiK.  educational  pro- 
grams, and  an  amazing  variety  of  other 
services.  It  has:  Contributed  vitally  to 
the  emergence  of  2.2  million  Americans 
from  poverty  in  1965;  created  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  part-time  and  full- 


time  jobs  filled  exclusively  by  poor  peo- 
ple; enrolled  over  a  million  and  a  half 
preschool  kindergarten  children  in 
Headstart  projects.  This  training  has 
helped  these  children  to  improve  their 
intellectual  capacity,  their  average  IQ, 
as  well  as  vastly  improving  their  health 
and  personality  development:  provided 
useful  jobs  and  earnings  for  more  than 
one-half  million  disadvantaged  teen- 
agers through  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  established  over  150  Job  Corps 
centers  where  approximately  30.000  of 
our  most  terribly  disadvantaged  teen- 
agers are  currently  receiving  remedial 
education,  job  training,  counseling,  and 
preparation  for  useful  and  productive 
lives;  approved  over  285  VIST.'\  volun- 
teer or  Domestic  Peace  Corps  projects  In 
47  States,  In  which  almost  3.000  VISTA 
volunteers  from  18  to  80  are  serving  and 
more  are  at  present  in  training;  brought 
forth  an  absolutely  unprecedented  out- 
pouring of  volunteer  effort,  including 
250,000  Headstart  volunteers,  approxi- 
mately 30,000  members  of  community 
action  boards,  10,000  members  of  women 
in  community  service,  and  countless  doc- 
tors, dentists,  lawyers,  businessmen,  re- 
ligious leaders,  and  local  government  of- 
ficials who  are  freely  and  enthusiasti- 
cally devoting  their  efforts  and  skills  to 
the  success  of  the  war  on  poverty,  crime, 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

GOVERNMENT     ORGA^;IZ.^TIONS 

The  Congress  finally  enacted  a  bill, 
long  overdue,  establishing  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  now  clustered  in  and  around 
metropolises.  The  great  majority  of  ur- 
gent domestic  problems  facing  ihe  coun- 
try today  are  urban  problems.  These  can 
only  be  attacked  intelligently  through 
consolidating  and  coordinating  the  Fed- 
eral effort  into  one,  single-pur;x>se  in- 
strumentality. 

Just  last  week,  the  President  siened  a 
law  creating  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, thereby  assigning  Federal  ef- 
forts in  this  area  to  a  singular  executive 
department.  As  our  transportation  net- 
work grows  in  size  and  complexity, 
proper  attention  can  only  be  given 
through  such  an  institution. 

PUBLIC     WORKS 

The  89th  Congress  and  its  predecessor. 
the  88th,  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
public  works  road  and  highway  construc- 
tion program  In  the  Nation's  history. 
This  program  Is  in  Its  infancy,  but  al- 
ready freeways,  toll  roads,  and  modern 
arteries  for  traflac  have  been  constructed 
and  are  serving  our  traveling  public. 
Numerous  other  highways  arc  under 
construction  and  many  more  interstate 
thoroughfares  are  In  the  blueprint  stage. 
We  have  succeeded  in  actively  installing 
mammoth  public  works  projects  that 
should  have  been  taken  up  by  our  Nation 
years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  89th  Congress  passed 
the  massive  Appalachia  assistance  proj- 
ect. This  comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
gional development  encompasses  our 
area,  and  we  are  availing  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  for  development  and 
redevelopment. 


AUTO    SAFETY 

I  have  always  been  concerned  with 
automobile  safety  and  the  inherent 
danger  of  faulty  automotive  equipment. 
The  recently  passed  Federal  Safety 
Standards  Act  makes  mandatory  the  in- 
stallation of  safety  devices  on  all  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  and  trucks,  starting  with 
the  1968  models.  A  special  agency  within 
the  Etepartment  of  Commerce  was  estab- 
li.shed  under  this  law  to  receive  com- 
plaints from  automobile  purchasers  and 
to  review  and  revise  standards  to  assure 
continuing  maximum  safety  for  the 
public. 

The  Congress  also  passed  a  highway 
safety  program  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  develop  uniform 
safety  standards  throughout  the  country. 
Last  year,  over  55,000  Americans  died  on 
our  highways  as  a  result  of  traflQc  acci- 
dents and  many  times  that  number  were 
injured  and  maimed  in  auto  accidents. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Federal  leadership  in 
highway  safety  will  move  toward  halting 
this  slaughter  of  human  resources. 

WATER    AND    AIR    POLLtlTION 

With  the  help  of  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  great 
strides  were  made  in  our  fight  for  better 
water  and  air.  Bills  were  enacted  in  both 
of  these  areas.  The  water  pollution 
measure  provides  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  were  also  passed.  One  of 
these  requires  that  automobiles  be 
equipped  with  exhaust  control  devices. 
This  is  a  major  facet  of  the  clear  air 
program,  inasmuch  as  automobile  fumes 
are  a  principal  cause  of  air  pollution, 
particularly  city  air  pollution. 

CONSUMER    PBOTECTION 

The  drive  to  institute  effective  con- 
sumer protection  was  highlighted  by 
Senate  and  House  passage  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  The  legis- 
lation will  provide  safeguards  to  the  con- 
sumer by  pro\iding  unambiguous,  com- 
parative choices  of  merchandise  at  the 
market.  The  object  is  to  protect  against 
misleading  labeling  and  packaging  de- 
vices. 

There  are  other  measures  in  the  con- 
sumer field  which  require  action.    For 
example,  we  need  legislation  to  correct 
blatant  abuses  prevailing  in  the  credit 
area  which  affect  so  many  Americans. 
This    bill,    commonly    referred    to    as 
"truth    in    lending "    requires    that    all 
lenders,  such  as  banks,  supply  the  bor- 
rower   with    a    clear    statement    of    all 
finance     charges     in     dollar-and-cents 
language.     Those   who   buy   on   install- 
ment plans  must  also  be  furnished  with 
such  an  accurate  accounting.     Consumer 
credit  rose  to  an  alltime  high  of  $90.' 
billion  in  July,  and  the  trend  is  upward 
This  is  an  economy  which  is  increasingly 
dependent    upon    available    .sources    o. 
credit.     Too    often,    in-stallment    b-iyert 
and  borrowers  of  money  have  been  mis- 
led by  complicated  statements  of  finance 
charges,  and  too  many  of  our  citizens 
are  the  innocent  victims  of  loan  sharks. 

STATE    OF    THE    UNION 

I   could  list  many  more  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress,  both  large  and 
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small,  but  all  Important  to  our  Nation 
and  Its  citizens.  I  would  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  on  the  overall  health  of 
our  economy  since  much  Is  being  sale, 
these  days  about  Inflation. 

Our  economy  Ls  booming.  Mort 
people  have  more  revenue  and  are  buy- 
ing more  than  they  ever  did.  This  hai 
led  to  general  Increctses  in  demand. 

Increased  demand  caused  prices  to  gc 
up.  Interest  rates  lead  the  way  In  tht 
general  price  Increases.  During  most  ol 
this  .•session  of  Congress,  we  have  beer 
flghtlnjj  these  attacks  on  the  pocketbookf 
of  the  average  consumer.  Thla  kind  ol 
fit;ht  IS  much  more  difficult  than  oui 
efforts  to  move  the  economy  In  1961.  In 
this  Congress,  we  have  authorized  ovei 
$3  billion  in  home  loan  money  to  ease  thf 
Immediate  crisis  in  the  home  building 
Industry.  We  have  suspended  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  which  helped  to  stimulate 
the  boom  In  the  first  place. 

Our  current  problems  cannot  over- 
shadow the  astounding  economic  ad- 
vances made  In  this  country  In  the  last 
6  years.  In  1960,  the  gross  national 
product,  the  total  of  all  products  and  in- 
come, profits,  dividends,  and  all  other 
earned  moneys  In  the  United  States. 
toUled  $500  bllbon.  In  1966.  the  total 
has  risen  almost  50  percent  to  $733  bil- 
lion. The  money  which  the  wage  earner 
could  take  home  and  spend  rose  from 
$350  billion  in  1960  to  $500  billion  Ir. 
1966.  an  increase  of  43  percent.  In  the 
1950's.  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  ecor- 
omy  of  the  United  States  was  leveled  at 
the  low  rate  of  2.6  percent  per  year.  At 
the  present  time,  the  economy  Is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  over  8  percent  a  year 
while  corporate  profits  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  last  6  years.  During 
the  .same  period,  our  employment  has 
increased  from  60  million  to  72  million 
and  our  unemployment  rate  Is  down  to 
its  lowest  percentage  in  13  years,  cur- 
rently below  4  percent. 

These  astounding  advances  In  the 
American  economy  have  contributed  to 
develop  the  present  inflationary  prob- 
lems from  which  we  now  suffer.  The 
struggle  against  Inflation  Is  the  "other 
war"  we  must  win  at  home  Greed  must 
not  be  permitted  to  overrun  the  market- 
place. Prices  must  be  competitively 
maintained,  fully  related  to  costs  and 
reasonable  profits.  Restraint  must  be 
made  the  order  of  the  day. 

No  discussion  of  this  Congress  would 
be  complete  without  a  mention  of  our 
most  serious  problem— Vietnam. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
burdens  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  In- 
creased substantially.  Emphasis  has 
been  shifted  from  the  singular  military 
aspects  of  the  hostility  to  the  social  and 
economic  p rot  .ems  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  all  southeast  AslarLs, 
This  additional  emphasis,  so  important 
towEird  progress  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
now  been  termed  "the  other  war":  t^e 
war  against  hunger,  disease:  the  war  fcr 
education  and  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. In  this  connection,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  approved  over  $415  mil- 


lion In  economic  and  social  assistance  for 
Vietnam  and  other  southeast  nations. 
The  problems  of  this  part  of  the  world 
must  be  confronted  where  they  exist — 
otherwise,  they  will  move  like  a  typhoon 
and  strike  wherever  they  are  permitted 
to  move. 

Our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  be- 
gan during  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration with  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  which  was  negotiated  and  signed 
after  the  G+^neva  agreements  In  1954. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  and 
other  member  nations  not  only  under- 
took to  guarantee  their  own  security  but 
also  to  come  to  the  aid  of  certain  treaty 
states  and  territories  If  they  so  requested. 
South  Vietnam  was  Included  In  this 
treaty.  Following  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty.  President  Elsenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  offered 
to  continue  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam.  The  policy  be- 
hind this  assistance  was  stated  in  a  letter 
from  President  Elsenhower  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Vietnam  or  October  1. 1954: 

The  purpo«e  of  tMs  offer  \»  to  aasist  the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  state,  capable  of  resist- 
ing attempted  Communist  subversion  or  ag- 
gression through  military  means. 

The  need  for  this  assistance  was 
obvious. 

When  the  Indochina  war  ended  In 
1954,  Vietnam  seemed  to  have  little 
cha;ice  of  resisting  Communist  enslave- 
ment. During  the  next  6  years,  from 
1954  through  1960.  the  Umted  States 
made  available  $15  billion  In  economic 
assistance  and  $500  million  in  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  By  1960 
the  United  States  was  able  to  begin 
planning  substantial  reductions  in  Its 
aid.  Unfortunately,  however.  Hanoi  and 
the  Chinese  Commimlsts  had  other 
plans. 

In  September  of  1960.  the  Communists 
began  to  step  up  their  campaign  of  sub- 
version by  assassinating  and  kidnaping 
local  civilian  government  officials  of 
South  Vietnam.  These  terroristic  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Communists  In- 
creased In  Intensity  and  changed  In 
character  from  internal  subversion  to 
the  movement  of  organized  troops  of 
North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  into 
South  Vietnam.  Because  of  the  Intensi- 
fied Communist  efforts  during  these 
years,  the  United  States  has  been  forced 
to  escalate  Its  own  efforts  In  support  of 
South  Vietnam  which,  under  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty,  requested  our  help. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  events 
since  1954.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  ad- 
ministration— Republican  or  Democrat- 
ic— can  be  identified  as  responsible  for 
the  present  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. When  the  Communists  find,  as 
they  must,  that  they  cannot  win.  there 
win  be  peace. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  last  2  years  have 
been  among  the  most  Imaginative  and 
far  reaching  In  the  long  and  glorious 
history  of  our  Nation.  The  role  of  this 
Congress  will  be  stamped  upon  the  pages 
of  that  history  for  future  generations  to 
honor. 


We  have  directed  our  efforts  toward 
the  refinement  of  Federal  approaches  to- 
ward full  employment,  education,  train- 
ing, and  the  development  of  better  con- 
ditions In  urban  and  rural  life.  Giant 
steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
physical  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
fully  develop  and  utilize  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  people. 

While  we  strive  toward  peace  In  the 
world,  we  have  also  struggled  for  a  better 
America  as  a  showcase  for  our  demo- 
cratic system.  We  are  Improving  our 
place  in  the  world  while  we  are  at  the 
same  time  substantially  assisting  to  alle- 
viate poverty  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  exporting  some  of  our  wealth  In  these 
endeavors  for  humanity,  but  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  out  of  proportion  with  either 
our  capacity  or  our  duty  Our  giving 
must  not  always  stem  from  purpose  or 
for  reward.  At  least  in  part,  it  should 
stem  from  charity. 

Each  day  that  I  serve  In  Washington, 
I  am  stimulated  by  the  visits  of  constit- 
uents to  the  Nation's  Capital.  School- 
children keep  me  alert  to  the  challenges 
of  the  next  generation.  Senior  citizens 
alert  me  to  the  obligations  still  unmr  t  to 
our  elderly. 

In  my  district  office  In  Greenburg.  I 
meet  hundreds  of  constituents  with 
questions  and  problems  relating  to  the 
Government's  functions  as  well  as  Its 
failures.  From  all  of  these  discussions,  I 
am  rearmed  with  tasks  for  the  ensuing 
days  and  weeks  ahead.  I  welcome  this 
exchange  and  am  grateful  for  It.  I  am 
especially  grateful,  however,  for  the  op- 
portunity and  privilege  of  serving  my 
people  in  the  Congres.s.  I  hope  I  may 
continue  to  return  to  Washington,  and 
work  in  their  behalf 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs) .  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Farnum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain),  for  Monday.  Tuesday. 
Wednesday.  October  17-19.  1966,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall>  .  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mackie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan),  for  the  balance  of 
the  session,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wn-LiAMs  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Jennings)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter : 

Mr.  Adoabbo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  10  minutes.  October 
20. 
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Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minut«s,  October 


21. 


Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minutes.  October 


22. 

Mr.  DiNGKLL,  for  60  minutes.  October 
20. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer),  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer  1,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McClorv  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer),  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
\1se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Kupferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cr.*mer),  for  60  minutes,  on  F^iiday.  Oc- 
tober 21.  1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  QuiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cramer),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Patten,  for  15  minutes,  on  October 
20.  1966. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Cleveland)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter; 

Mr.  Morse,  for  60  minutes,  on  Friday, 
October  21. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. October  20. 

Mr.  Kupferman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Fri- 
day, October  21. 

Mr.  Morse,  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow, 
October  20. 

Mr.  Weltner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  reque.'it  of  Mr. 
Bennett),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett), for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kee  fat  the  request  oi  Mr.  Ben- 
nett), for  1  hour,  on  October  20,  1966; 
to  re\ise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneou.'  matter. 

I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  re\ise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
during  debate  on  conference  report  on 
H.R.  5688.  omnibus  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH.  for  all  Members  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  follow- 
ing consideration  of  H.R    18234  today. 


I 


Mr.  Stubblefield  and  to  inc;ude  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jennings)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClory)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bennett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dincell. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr,  Vanik. 

Mr,  Vivian. 

Mr,  Donohue. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr,  Fogarty  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  McViCKER. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  tlie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tliat 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  13955.  An  act  to  establish  the  past  and 
present  location  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  certain  purposes: 

H.R.  14355.  An  act  to  amend  the  R,allToad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurancie  Act.  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  malce  certain  techni- 
cal changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits 
to  children  ages  eighteen  to  twenty-one.  In- 
clusive, and  for  other  purfwses: 

H.  14517.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  ve.ssel  John 
F.  Drews  In  the  coastwise  trade  while  it  Is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

H  R.  16958.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a  voca- 
tional and  technical  Institute;  and 

H.R.  17285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  84.  An  act  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater  County, 
Wyo.,  If  and  when  such  lands  revert 
to  the  United  States; 

S.  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the  con.struc- 
tion  of  airports  in  or  close  proximity  to  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.688.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Banlchead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman; 

S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Marshall 
Ku; 


S.  1101.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  seventy-nine  and  one- 
hundred-and-elghty-four  one-thousandths 
acres  located  near  Orangeburg,  S.C.  to  Allen 
E.  Domlnick,  the  owner  of  such  property. 

S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Martinez  Torres; 

S.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merritt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  S.  Seefeldt: 

S,  1760,  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  Indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  froili  the 
settlement  for  a  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
change program; 

S.  1861.  An  act  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mlni'jtratlon  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands,  to  con- 
serve the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on  the 
Pribllof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  otters  on 
the  high  seas; 

S.  2500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Todd.  Jr.; 

S.  2801,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena  Gil- 
bert Maddaglrl  and  Heather  Gilbert  Madda- 
glri; 

S.  2829,  An  act  to  amend  section  301(a) 
(17)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act; 

S.  2947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act; 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the 
territory  of  Guam; 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooi>erative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Gardens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act; 

S.  3488.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Regulation  Compact  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  transit  facll- 
tles  In  the  National  Capital  Region  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Chinese  Communist  regime;  and 

S.  3887.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  per.<=ons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive Instruction  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  nov,-  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  20,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
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EXKC-unVE  COMMUNriCATIONS, 
ETC. 

2829  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneril. 
traxLsmlttlns;  a  report  of  review  of  policies 
and  procedures  followed  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  new  second  lock  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Mich..  Corps  of  Enxlneers 
'Civil  Functions!,  Department  of  the 
Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 


October  19,  196C 


October  19,  1966 


KKPOU  I-S  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 

Llf   HILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntini?  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  Houae  Admin- 
Utrat:on.  House  Concurrent  Reaolutlon 
1034.  Concurrent  resolution  autiiorlaing  the 
printing  of  an  additional  3.000  copies  of 
House  Document  237.  88th  Congreaa.  l»t  «ea- 
mon.  enUtled  'Slno-Sovlet  Conflict  and  Its 
ImphcAtion'  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  P.jrelgn  AfTairs  of  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlve.s,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No  2310) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  Houae  Admln- 
LstraiiD.-i  Senate  Concurrent  ReaoluUon  109 
Concurrent  reaolutlon  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  certain  hearings  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  trie  Judiciary;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No    2.ill).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  110 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  hearings  by  the 
Specirt!  Committee  on  Aging  on  'Detection 
and  Prevention  of  Chronic  Disease  UtUlzl  ig 
Multip.^aalc  Health  Screening  Techniques"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2313).  Or- 
dered io  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mtnlstraUon  House  Resolution  1038.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
231.3)       Ordered  to  t)e  printed. 

Mr  PRIEDEL  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  1055  Rei - 
oluUon  reUUng  to  the  compensation  of  cei- 
taln  personnel  of  the  House  Press  Gallery,  the 
OfHcUl  Reporters  of  Debates,  and  the  clerks 
to  the  Offl'ial  Reporters  of  Debates  of  th; 
House  jf  Representatives;  without  amend- 
ment Rf-p'  No  2314).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  PHrKIiEl,  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstrdt  House  Resolution  1056      Res- 

olution providing  additional  compensation 
for  services  performed  by  employees  In  the 
House  Publications  Distribution  Service- 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  2315).  Or- 
dered tf)  be  printed 

Mr.  CEI.LER:  Committee  of  conference 
HR  91«7  ^n  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  s-i  ^  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to 
deal  m^r"  -ffectlvely  with  the  problem  of 
narcotl.-  ^  i  iictlon,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  N  J   J  J 16).     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  of  conference 
HR.  6958  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Service  automaUc 
diU-pr  x-f>s5:ng  system  (Rept.  No.  2317) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON  Committee  on  Oovernmeni 
Operations  Report  on  Government  use  or 
satellite  communicaUons.  43d  report  (Rept 
No  2318 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
the  Who;(>  :{ )u»e  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operatioris.  Evaluation  of  the  douable  sur- 
plus property  program.  44th  report  (Rept. 
No.  2319 )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  8  34(y).  An  act  to  change  the 
name  of  the  RoUa  Jewel  Be&rlng  Plant  at 
RoUa.  N.  Dak  .  to  the  WlllUm  Umger  Jewel 
Bearing  Plant;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  2330)  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  CELLKR:  Committee  at  conference. 
HJt.  13935  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  MassachuaetU  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  u  set 
forth  In  title  n  of  the  act  of  April  14.  1965 
(79  Stat  60).  and  consented  to  by  Congreaa 
In  that  act  and  in  the  act  of  November  1, 
1965  (79  Stat.  1167)  (Rept.  No.  2321).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed 

Mr.  KLUC2YN3KI:  Commltt«e  of  confer- 
ence H_R  11555.  An  act  to  provide  a  bor- 
der highway  along  the  US  b«nk  of  the  Rio 
Grande  In  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Chamizal  boundary  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  (Rept  No 
2322)      Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  An  InvesUgatlon  of  US.  par- 
Uclpatlon  In  the  NATO  Common  Infrastruc- 
Uve  program.  46th  Report  (Rept.  No  2323). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York:  Committee  of 
conference.  HR.  18119.  An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencle*  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  2325).     Ordered   to   be  printed 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR.  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
EducaUon  PacUltles  Act  of  1963  to  extend 
it  for  3  years,  and  other  purposes;  and  to 
authorize  assistance  to  developing  Institu- 
tions for  an  additional  year  (Rept  No.  2326) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

B4r  MILLS;  Committee  of  conference 
HR.  13103.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable 
t2x  treatment  for  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States  i  Rept  No  2327).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCLORY;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S  195  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sunny- 
side  S-ed  Farm?;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  2324)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr   BATES: 

HR  18459.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Soc'al  Seru-lty  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplement  iry  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  PRASER : 

H.R  18460.  A  bill  to  amend  section  228 
of  th-  Social  Security  Act  to  el;m»nate  the 
provisions  which  reduce  the  benefits  other- 
wise   payable    thereunder    to    certain    unin- 


sured individuals  by  the  amount  of  any  gov- 
ernmental benefits  they  are  receiving;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  axsd  Means. 

HJi  18461    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent, 
across-the-board    benefit    increase,    with    li 
minimum  of  $100   a  month   for  Individuals 
with  35  years"  service,  to  Increase  the  earn- 
ings  base  for   benefit  and   tax  purpoaes,  to 
liberalize  the  retirement   test,  and  to  cover 
disability  insurance   t>eneflclarle8  under  the 
health   Insurance   benefits   program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTBR: 
HJl  18463.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
shall   be  deemed  dependent   on  his   natur.U 
or  adopting  parent,   for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining his   eligibility  for  child's   Insurance 
benefits.   If  such   parent   Is   a   fully   Insured 
Individual  at  the  time  required  for  such  eli- 
gibility:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HR.  18463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State    agreements,    to    provide    for 
coverage  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  SUte  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  insurance   system    established    by   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PARNSLEY : 
H  Jl.  18464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities  In  aid  of 
the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr  BOOGS: 
H  R  18465    A  bill  to  authorize  the  widen- 
ing of  the  channel  of  the  Gulf  Intercoastal 
Waterway  In  the  vicinity  of  Wagoner  Bridge 
on  Bayou  Baratarla  In  Jefferson  Parish,  La  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  18466  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equal- 
ize for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may 
be  taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  re- 
tirement Income  credit  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  CRALEY: 
H.R.  18467.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr   DERWINSKI: 
H  R.  18468    A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged   for  certain   State  and  local   employees 
whoee  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the    Insurance   system    established    by   such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  18469.  A  bill  to  modify  the  proposed 
work  of  Improvement  on  the  Red  River  be- 
low Pulton,  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.R.  18470.  A  bill  to  modify  the  proposed 
work  of  Improvement  on  the  Red  River  be- 
low Pulton,  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 
H  R.  18471.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  87- 
331  so  as  to  extend  Its  provisions  to  the  sport 
of  professional  soccer:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  WHALLBY: 
H.R.  18472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Serv.je  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llstunent  of  a  National  Kidney  Institute  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  18473.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  an  incre:ised 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  certain  project.s 
for  the  elimination  of  hazardous  locations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  18474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con.struct- 
Ing  or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  coet  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

HR.  18475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946  to  provide  that 
where  matching  funds  are  required  of  a 
State  for  research  projects,  the  .state  may  u.-.e 
m  addition  to  Its  own  funds,  funds  made 
available  to  the  State  by  any  Federal  or  State 
marketing  order  administrative  committee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18476.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
mutual  and  self-help  housing  In  tlie  Depart- 
ment  of   Housing   and   Urban   neve!npment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

H.R.  18477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  i>f  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  lO-percent 
benefit  increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100 
a  month  benefit  for  certain  Individuals  with 
25  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  and  to  increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.R.  18478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  insurance  Ijeneftts  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  k>cal  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwi.se 
covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

HR  18479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  for 
the  Social  Sciences  In  order  to  promote  re- 


search and  scholarship  in  such  sciences:   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
By  Mr.  QUTE: 
H.R.  18480.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide   an  8-percent 
across-the-board     benefit     Increase;     to     the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
HJi.  18481.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain    the   Kellogg   unit.   Delta   division. 
Central    Valley   project.    Califurnla,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.J,  Res.  1320.  Joint   resolutlcn    to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  in  March 
of  each  year  as  National  Credit  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  1321.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1045.  Concurrent       resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
dietary   foods;    to  the   Committee    on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1046.  Concurreiit       resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of    the   Congress   with 
respect    to    certain    proposed    regulations    of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORTON : 
H.  Con.  Res.  1047.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  which  would  necessitate 
the  modification   of   duties   or   other   Import 
restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  1068.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H  R.  18482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Perdomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  18483.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Illas 
Venetis  and  family   (wife,  Catherine  Venetls 
and  child,  Panaglotls);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  18484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivor  Wil- 
liam Perkins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  18485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mario  Russo  and  Mauro  Giuseppe  Russo;  \o 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  18486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Mysliewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  18487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Caleca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  184S8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eplfanla 
Mercado:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcivy- 
H.R.  18489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
Como;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   ROONEY   of   Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18490.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Efsta- 
thios    (Stephen)    Kaunoupios;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  18491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brlgtda 
Calvo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  18492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agustlna 
Felipe  Fiesta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR.  18493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  I. 
Aunon-Prleto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.r".  18494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlckolas 
George  Pollzos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hon   Leo  W.  O'Brien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

■  ■,'      ?.rW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colieagrue  and  pood  friend, 
Leo  O'Brien,  has  decided  to  leave  the 
House  and  commence  the  riporous  activi- 
ties of  a  self-imposed  retirement.  His  14 
years  as  a  Member  of  thi.s  great  body 
have  shown  him  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  who  has  constantly  strived 
in  an  altruistic  manner  to  implement 
many  useful  and  constructive  programs. 
Because  this  selfless  attitude  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  Leo's  tenure  in  the 
House,  recognition  has  often  eluded  him. 
Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  known 
him  long  and  has  always  held  him  in 


high  esteem.  I  can  emphatically  .say  that 
the  House  is  going  to  mi.s.s  dearly  Leo 
because  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
responsibilities  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  have 
benefited  from  his  friendship. 

Leo  O'Brien's  record  of  service  to  his 
district,  State,  and  Nation  illustrates 
that  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  conscience 
purpose,  courage,  and  ability— charac- 
teristics that  have  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
House  and  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  many  friends. 

It  Is  my  fond  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Leo  O'Brien's  retirement  will  only  be 
the  beginning  of  another  successful 
chapter  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
given  so  much  of  his  energy  and  com- 
passion to  the  service  of  his  couiitry 
and  humanity.  His  legacy  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs  can  only  grow  with  the 
years  because  his  work  will  always  be 
viewed  as  a  landmark  in  the  strength- 
ening of  our  great  Nation. 


We  therefore  have  great  reason  to  be 

proud  and  grateful  for  his  contributions 
to  the  greatness  of  America.  Yet,  we 
know  that  his  dignity  will  never  permit 
him  to  rest  on  his  legislative  and  per- 
sonal achievements,  for  he  is  too  vigorous 
and  unyielding  in  his  progressivism  and 
fondness  for  mankind  not  to  realize  that 
there  will  always  be  problems  whose  so- 
lutions will  require  the  gentle,  yet  firm 
and  intelligent  guidance  of  Leo  O'Brien 


Hon.  HEirold  Howe  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNEcncrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TT\'ES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  upon  an  incident 
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which  reflects  bad  taste,  bad  manners, 
and  uncalled-for  behavior. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Mr.  Harold  Howe  n.  was  sub- 
jected, after  havliy?  been  questioned  by 
Membtrs  of  the  House  on  his  duties  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
post,  to  vitriolic  attacks  on  his  character 
and  pe.'sonal  Integrity 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  recall  the  sub- 
.stance  of  the  issue  over  which  tempers 
flared  and  insults  were  rampant.  It  Is 
my  purpose  to  point  out  that  there  are 
limits  when  a  man  is  questioned  on  the 
performance  of  his  work  by  his  question- 
ers to  the  extent  that  disagreement  as  to 
how  a  man  performs  his  work  should  not 
b<'  a  ba-sis  on  which  to  attack  his  charac- 
ter. 

Policies  executed  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lative authority  g^ranted  by  Congress  are 
ri^htf  iilly  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  Con- 
gress If  It  feels  its  purpose  and  intent 
have  been  misconstrued.  But  I  cannct 
condone  the  treatment  of  Commissioner 
Howe  and  the  slander  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 

Whether  or  not  Commissioner  Howe 
ha.s  mismterpreted  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  execution  of  his  post  is  an 
entirely  separate  question  from  his  mo- 
tives i:i  carrying  out  his  job.  and  I  am 
sure  th.at  his  intentions  have  been  hon- 
orable and  sincere 


National  Buiinei*  WUmen'j  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

I.N  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wtdnesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
wwk  we  are  celebrating  the  38th  annual 
Businp-vs  Women's  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  This 
federation  has  over  3.750  local  clubs  in 
all  50  .'States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Pijerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
more  than  177.500  members. 

In  our  celebration  of  Business  Women's 
Week  we  acknowledge  the  very  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  women  to  the  busl- 
nes.s  and  professional  life  of  our 
country 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported action  to  achieve  one  of  the  pri- 
mary le,?islatlve  goals  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  s  Clubs.  In  March  of  1965,  I 
Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  366 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  to  men  and  women  With  the 
support  of  the  national  federation  this 
proposed  legislation  should  be  brought 
before  the  House  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Business  and  professional  women  In 
my  home  district  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  life,  and  to 
civic  and  community  affairs  They 
serve  with  distinction  as  doctors,  nurses, 
lawyers,  teachers,  bank  and  business 
offlclaLs,   librarian*,   real  estate  agents. 


government  officials,  merchants,  news 
reporters,  executive  secretaries,  and  pro- 
fessional technicians.  Most  of  them 
double  as  homemakers,  as  well.  I  am 
proud  of  their  positive  and  professional 
Influence  upon  our  communities. 


dustry  Is  a  totally  reasonable  one.  i 
hope  that  every  Member  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  concur. 


No     Rea»on     Why     Federal     Emplojeei 
Should  Be  Penalixed  by  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICH1CAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
marked in  the  past,  and  am  moved  to  re- 
mark once  again  on  the  Inequitable  sit- 
uation which  seems  constantly  to  face 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  When  our  economy  is  In 
recession.  It  Is  these  public  servants  who 
are  asked  first  to  tighten  their  belts,  and 
help  reduce  the  costs  of  Government. 
And  when  the  economy  swings  into  a 
boom  phase,  with  attendant  Inflation, 
once  again  It  Is  our  Federal  employees 
who  are  asked  to  "hold  the  line, "  and  re- 
frain from  putting  "imdue  pressure"  on 
the  budget. 

Year  after  year,  our  Federal  employees 
have  faced  this  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  previous  years,  as  an  officer  and  exec- 
utive of  a  corporation,  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  In  meeting  private 
payrolls.  I  can  say  unhesitatingly  that 
the  morale,  the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  great  majority  of  Federal 
employees,  many  performing  tasks  and 
duties  on  which  our  complex  economic 
system  Is  very  sensitively  dependent, 
compare  most  favorably  with  that  found 
In  comparable  jobs  in  private  industry. 

Our  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
employees,  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
the  countless  of  thousands  of  air  pas- 
sengers who.  each  day.  entrust  their  lives 
into  the  hands  of  these  policemen  of  the 
Nation's  airways,  have  an  excellent  rec- 
ord of  performance  and  reliability.  Our 
Department  of  Agriculture  employees 
provide  information  and  convey  experi- 
ence with  new  agricultural  methods  and 
techniques  which  make  this  Nation  the 
world's  most  productive  and,  truly,  the 
hope  of  the  world.  In  the  decades  to 
come.  Our  Weather  Bureau  employees 
also  provide  vital  Information  to  our 
farmers,  but  also  to  businessmen,  pilots, 
and  to  the  millions  of  citizens  who,  on 
any  given  day,  simply  want  to  know  the 
twst  estimate  of  what  kind  of  weather 
they  may  expect.  Our  postal  employees 
deliver  some  two  hundred  million  pieces 
of  mail  each  and  every  day  of  the  year, 
rain,  sleet,  and  gloom  of  night  notwith- 
standing. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  constituents, 
and  we  ourselves,  ought  to  give  to  our 
Federal  employees  the  recognition  which 
they  so  clearly  deserve.  And  not  in 
terms  of  words,  but  of  actions.  The  con- 
cept of  comparability  between  Federal 
pay  rates  and  those  found  in  private  In- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHXisrrTs 
m  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  am  very  pleased.  Indeed,  to  In- 
clude the  most  eloquent  and  inspiring 
address  delivered  by  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  during  the  special 
convocation  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  last  October  12  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Ooddard 
and  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Vice 
President  was  presented  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Clark  University. 

The  address  follows: 
Aoouas  or  Vice  Prestdcnt  Htbctt  H.  Hum- 

PH«BT,     Clark     UNTvtRsrrT.     Worcestxr 

Mass  .  October  12.   1966 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  "Universities 
are.  of  course,  hottlle  to  genlusee  wlilch. 
seeing  and  ualng  ways  of  their  own,  dis- 
credit the  routine." 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  Robert  Hatch- 
ings Ooddard  and.  In  so  doing,  to  honor  the 
university  that  was  not  hostile  to  his  genius. 

It  Is  typical  of  Clark  to  remember  Dr  Ood- 
dard through  a  great,  new  library.  Out  of 
the  collected  thoughts  of  men  who  came 
before  him.  Robert  Ooddard  evolved  his  own 
historic  contribution,  and  from  the  library 
that  win  bear  his  name  will  come  other  fruit 
from  other  men,  In  an  endless  perpetuation 
of  learning. 

Columbus  Day  Is  exactly  the  right  time 
for  us  to  make  a  start  of  this  memorial.  It 
falls  exactly  halfway  between  the  day  of 
Ooddard'B  birth,  on  October  5,  1882.  and  the 
day  as  a  seven-year-old  boy  that  he  first 
dreamed  of  traveling  In  space. 

It  Is  appropriate  in  another  way.  It  Is 
hard  for  us.  involved  as  we  are.  to  apprecl- 
ate  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  vast  enlarge, 
ment  of  man's  horizon,  as  hard  for  us  as  It 
must  have  been  for  the  people  of  Europe  to 
know  the  significance  of  Columbus  crossing 
the  Atlantic. 

We  are  actors  In  this  drama,  so  we  have 
trouble  seeing  it  In  perspective.  Perhaps 
those  who  come  after  us  will  see  It  plainly 
only  when  they  look  back  on  our  time. 

Here  some  day  will  come  future  generations 
to  see  the  campus  where  Ooddard  experi- 
mented and  to  study  the  collected  Ooddard 
papers  In  their  official  repository.  This  spot, 
today,  gains  recognition  as  a  threshold  to 
space. 

What  an  astonishing  change  Ooddard 
made  In  a  short  time. 

Por  all  practical  purfXDses.  40  years  ago  the 
American  space  effort  consisted  of  a  man 
working  In  a  laboratory  100  yards  from  here. 

He  launched  the  world's  first  liquid-fueled 
rocket  from  a  farm  only  a  few  miles  from  this 
campus.     It  went  up  41  feet. 

We  are  told  that  an  assistant  standing 
beside  Dr  Ooddard  remarked  tht'.  he  could 
throw  a  baseball  higher  thsn  that.  Even 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1945.  the  Idea 
of  travel  in  space  was  considered  a  fantasy  or 
a  Joke. 
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Yet  at  this  moment  the  Gc>ddard  Space 
Flight  Center  In  Greenbelt.  Maryland.  Is 
tracking  33  active,  man-made  satellites,  pro- 
ducing 200  miles  a  day  of  data  tape  on  con- 
ditions outside  the  planet.  In  the  seconds 
I  took  to  speak  of  the  Ooddard  Spece  Flight 
Center,  its  receivers  and  computers  were 
accepting  messages  from  these  orbiting  labo- 
ratories around  earth  and  translating  them 
into  300  feet  of  tajse  bearing  Important  in- 
formation about  space. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  people  In  the  world 
would  have  laughed  at  the  Idea  but  we  know 
now  that  we  shall  land  men  on  the  moon 
and  explore  the  moon  thoroughly.  Children 
of  today's  college  students  will  be  able  to 
take  trlpw  to  Venus  and  Mars. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  and  there  are  times  that 
I  remember  longingly  that  Robert  Ooddard 
'ten  needed  only  10  thousand  dollars  for 
'.  major  breakthrough.  But  I  know  that  the 
results  of  a  successful  seed  Is  a  great  forest 
and  forests  take  more  nourishment.  In  the 
last  eight  years  we  have  spent  30  hllllon  dol- 
lars on  space  work. 

It  Is  the  largest  endeavor  In  hlttory  de- 
signed consciously  to  advance  tha  frontiers 
of  knowledge. 

Out  of  It  has  come  a  fruitful  partnership 
of  government.  Industry,  science,  and  the 
academic  community. 

We  enjoy  such  side  benefits  as  new  medi- 
cal and  surgical  techniques. 

There  Is  hardly  a  part  of  our  Induslrlal  and 
technological  life  that  has  not  been  refined 
and  accelerated  by  discoveries  matlr  in  spsu-e 
research. 

Yet  all  this  started  with  one  man  witli  an 
Idea.  It  was  born  In  a  lonely  field  near  here. 
In  a  modest  laboratory  right  on  this  campus. 

It  Is  easy  to  look  upon  this  achievement 
as  Just  a  happy  accident  but  I  think  that 
would  be  a  ml.stake. 

We  were  lucky  to  benefit  by  Goddards 
unique  creativity. 

But  we  cannot  leave  such  things  entirely 
to  accident. 

It  Is  no  accident,  for  example,  that  we  have 
In  this  country  Institutions  of  learning  that 
are  not  afraid  of  genius. 

We  are  told  that  in  Dr.  Oodd.ard's  first  year 
at  Clark  there  came  to  this  campus  for  their 
first  lectures  In  America,  Slgmund  Preud  and 
Carl  Jung. 

The  chairman  of  the  physics  department 
was  A.  A.  Mlchelson,  the  first  ,\mrrican 
scientist  to  win  a  Nobel  Prize. 

It  Is  no  accident  when  a  country  has 
places  that  harbor  men  of  original  thought. 

We  need  to  remember  something  else. 

Robert  Ooddard  worked  here,  at  Clark, 
which  has  always   been   a  small  university. 

Bigness  Is  a  characteristic  of  our  tinges. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  more  ef- 
ficient, more  specialized  or  more  profitable 
because  they  came  In  large  unlt^.  and  we 
have  no  need  to  remember  that  there  Is 
something  to  be  said  for  small  units  in  which 
the  Individual  Is  not  lost. 

Robert  Ooddard  and  Clark  University  tell 
us  that  excellence  need  not  come  In  giant 
packages. 

They  remind  us  that  especially  in  a  mass 
production  and  mass  consumption  society, 
the  Individual  and  the  fndivlduallBtlc  Insti- 
tution must  play  a  creative  role. 

Let  us  beware  of  the  homogenized  society. 
Let  us  shun  that  condition  In  which  every- 
one Is  expected  to  have  the  same  opinions 
and  the  same  habits.  This  Is  not  only  ab- 
horrent to  freedom  but  It  poisons  the  source 
of  growth . 

Ooddard  hod  a  stubborn  faith  that  helped 
him  survive  discouragement  and  ridicule, 
and  even  a  local  fire  marshal  who  consid- 
ered him  and  his  rockets  a  menace. 

But  along  the  way.  at  crucial  times,  he 
found  other  unorthodox  men.  men  capable 


of  listening  to  the  unusual,  of  imagining  the 
future,  of  believing  the  Impossible. 

They  came  from  unexpected  places.  Some 
were  airplane  pilots  and  some  were  philan- 
thropic businessmen  with  imagination.  If 
ours  were  a  completely  conformist  country, 
we  would  not  be  here  today. 

I  wouldn't  be  honest  If  I  didn't  confess,  as 
one  who  has  often  been  at  both  ends  of  pro- 
test, that  this  can  be  an  uncomfortable 
state  of  affairs.  But  there  has  never  been  a 
moment  of  doubt  that  we  must  have  a  so- 
ciety where  men  can  speak  their  mlnd.s.  Our 
nation  must  have  people  free  to  nurture  men 
and  ideas  where  impact,  as  Emerson  said, 
may  "discredit  the  routine." 

We  In  government  learned  part  of  the  Ood- 
dard lesson  the  hard  way.  At  times  other 
governments  paid  more  attention  to  his  work 
than  his  own,  a  fact  we  came  to  regret  during 
the  rocket  attacks  of  World  War  II. 

In  science  and  scholarship  we  must  be 
open  to  discovery  and  look  beyond  the  quick 
and  easy  result.  But  most  of  all  we  must 
remember  that  society  may  encourage  genius 
or  discourage  It;  apply  scholarship  construc- 
tively or  destructively;  make  men  benefici- 
aries of  their  Ingenuity  or  the  victims  of  it. 

Robert  Ooddard's  great  germin.-tl  research 
In  space  came  only  after  heartbreak  and 
failure. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  endless  trlal- 
and-error  In  science  and  technology. 

And — today  as  never  before — we  must  have 
the  same  faith  and  endurance  in  the  search 
for  harmony  In  human  affairs. 

I  know  the  familiar  assertion  that  man  Is 
an  aggressive  animal  and  that  conflict  and 
war  are  inevitable.  Yet  the  goal  of  a  Just 
and  peaceful  world  can  be  worth  no  less 
than  our  highest  commitment 

Man  has  been  completely  human  in  his 
biology  for  about  50,000  years.  But  only  in 
the  last  100  years  have  most  major  nations 
begun  to  look  upon  all  their  fellow  citizens  as 
truly  deserving  of  equal  tre.itment. 

For  centuries  men  believed  in  charity  at 
the  same  time  that  they  believed  in  slavery. 

For  hundreds  of  years  men  said  they  be- 
lieved In  the  Golden  Rule  but  they  really 
meant,  "Yes,  but  .  ,  .";  our  generation  Is  the 
first  to  drop  the  "but": 

It  is  not  yet  perfect  or  universal  but  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  profound  changes  In  human 
relations  and  it  came  to  fruition  In  a  very 
short  time. 

I  believe  man  does  have  great  capacity  for 
harmony  and  reason. 

But  we  do  not  have  limitless  time. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  another 
50,000  years  to  end  fatal  rivalries. 

In  the  past  we  lost  a  tribe  or  two;  today 
we  could  lose  all  of  civilization. 

Nor  do  we  have  100  more  years  to  achieve 
a  fuller  social  and  economic  justice. 

Men  no  longer  accept  hunger  and  humilia- 
tion in  silence.  They  know  there  is  no  need 
for  misery  in  the  midst  of  plenty 

Here  in  our  own  rich  country  we  face 
problems  generations  in  the  making — prob- 
lems of  an  urbanizing,  technological  so- 
ciety .  .  .  problems  of  transport  ...  of  pol- 
lution ...  of  human  relations  .  .  of  edu- 
cation and  health  ...  of  sustaining  a  strong 
healthy  economy. 

In  the  endless  search  for  solutions  we  have 
had  some  setbacks.  But  this  should  dis- 
courage us  no  more  than  reverses  discour- 
aged Robert  Ooddard  or  Thomas  Edison. 

Ours  is  a  system  of  government  blessed 
with  the  talent  for  change  and  growth. 

We  are  the  least  likely  people  lo  die  of 
social  hardening  of  the  arteries — so  long  as 
we  realize  our  unique  strength  as  an  open 
society. 

Neither  need  we  be  discouraged  in  our 
search  for  creative  answers  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 

Today  we  are  exploring  every  avenue  for 
an  honest  and  durable  peace   in   .Southeast 


Asia.  We  are  moving  too,  to  avert  another 
danger:  The  danger  of  an  expanding  number 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  the  hands 
of  an  expanding  number  of  nations. 

Reason  tells  us  that  the  world  cannot  be- 
come increasingly  crowded  with  these  rival 
systenis  of  destruction  without  a  growing 
p'ljril  of  fatal  accident,  miscalculation,  irre- 
sponsibility, or  even  madness. 

This  country  has  been  ready  to  take  steps 
to  lower  the  peril  without  lowering  legiti- 
mate defense.  Yet  to  persuade  non-nuclear 
nations  to  reject  the  costly  course  of  entry 
into  the  atomic  club,  and  to  have  nuclear 
nations  place  provable  restraints  on  further 
excess  weaponry  Is  a  new  experience  among 
nations. 

It  touches  many  old  scars  and  revives  tra- 
ditional fears.  Yet  we  must  never  cease  try- 
ing to  overcome  the  catastrophe  that  would 
be  further  nuclear  proliferation. 

We  seek,  too,  to  make  the  exploration  of 
space  an  endeavor  where  nations  may  rise 
above  the  bitter  memories  of  battlefields  on 
earth  to  find  a  constructive  outlet  for  their 
Ingenuity,  their  energy,  and  their  ambition. 

Is  It  not  possible  that  exploration  beyond 
our  own  planet  might  convert  the  present 
frantic  race  for  earthly  destruction  Into  a 
mutual  effort  at  cosmic  discovery? 

Already  the  exploration  of  space  has  helped 
us  to  put  our  own  world  into  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

By  taking  our  thoughts  Into  the  upper 
sky  It  has  given  us  a  new  appreciation  that 
the  family  of  man  is  on  earth  as  the  creatures 
of  the  Bible  were  on  Noah's  Ark.  floating 
through  space  together,  the  fate  of  one  the 
fate  of  all. 

Today,  as  It  huddles  on  Its  planet,  the 
human  race  Is  divided  by  differences  of 
wealth  and  of  ideas. 

But  the  same  Ingenious  mechanisms  and 
enormous  energies  that  took  the  human  mind 
Into  space  have  also  opened  for  the  first  time 
the  possibility  of  ending  poverty  and  the 
dissension  that  comes  from  a  world  of  haves 
and  have-nots. 

We  live  In  a  historic  time  because  there  Is 
the  beginning  of  this  feeling  on  kinship  and 
there  Is  also  the  realistic  means  at  hand  to 
end  the  morbid  condition  that  some  men  live 
well  only  because  others  do  not. 

The  prospect  of  s  jstenance  for  the  whole 
human  race  by  Itself  can  change  the  tribal 
fears  of  this  globe.  If  we  have  the  faith  to 
pursue  It. 

Robert  Ooddard,  by  making  men's  ascen- 
sion from  earth  possible,  helped  sharpen 
their   consciousness   of   their   common   fate. 

His  technical  achievements  have  become 
engines  of  war  but  even  they,  by  deterring 
careless  adventiu-es  in  conquest,  have  made 
nations  pause,  have  given  the  world  a  short 
time  In  which  to  consider  its  ultimate  fate. 

By  helping  us  see  how  great  Is  the  universe, 
Robert  Ooddard  helped  us  perceive  how 
tightly  knit  Is  the  human  family. 


Essays  Invited  on  Location  of  Second  Bay 
Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

Of    M^R\^u^■SD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inviting  my  constituents  to  write 
essays  on  the  proper  location  of  the 
second  bay  bridge  in  Maryland  and  shall 
request  permission  later  to  include  the 
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best  of  tnese  in  the  Record 
tlon  fullows: 

QOKSTION     17 

In  flfty  words,  state  whether  M&rylander- 
should  vote  on  election  day  against  th^ 
parallel  bridge  on  Question  17,  A  vote 
against  Question  17  would  help  make  possi- 
ble a  future  bridge  at  Baltimore  or  Southern 
Maryinnd,  as  authorized  by  my  bill.  H.H. 
15740      Ten  answers  will  be  entered  In  the 

CONGRESSIONAI.    ReCOKD. 


CONCRISSIONAI 
My  Invlta 
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Airline   Fares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  V.ANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREKENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  growth  of  the  commercial 
airline  Industry  and  the  Increasing 
profitability  of  the  commercial  airhne 
system 

At  'he  >ame  time,  I  have  been  antici- 
pating .1  :  eduction  In  airhne  fares  result- 
ing frum  increased  load  factors  on  com- 
mercial aircraft  and  economies  result- 
ing from  the  conversion  to  jet  aircraft. 
This  spring  I  was  shocked  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
authorizing  a  surcharge  for  jet  aircraft 
at  the  same  time  that  extended  con- 
version to  Jet  aircraft  was  taking  place. 
In  view  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
number  In  the  Jet  air  fleet,  this  sur- 
charge resulted  in  a  fare  increase  which 
was  not  economically  justified. 

One  of  my  shocking  observations  is 
the  ln.stance  of  some  airlines  to  charge 
first-class  fares  on  older  and  nonjet  air- 
craft. United  Airlines,  the  prime  mover 
for  the  surcharge  authorized  by  the  CAB, 
appears  unique  in  using  older,  nonjet 
aircraft  on  first-class  flights  on  which 
competitive  forces  are  low. 

It  seem.s  to  me  inconsi.stent  that  our 
commercial  airlines  should  be  permitted 
to  charge  a  surcharge  for  Jet,  aircraft 
and  also  characterize  flights  utilizing  old 
aircraft  as  higher  fare  "first-class" 
flights 

On  this  matter.  I  have  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Charles  S.  Murphy. 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

October  U.  1966. 
Hon    Charles  8   Mctipht. 
OiaiTman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Wa.shinQton.  DC. 

Dear  .Mr  Chairman:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  United  Airlines  rxuis 
an  extensive  fleet  of  aged  aircraft  Including 
the  DC  6  and  the  DC-6B's.  along  with  some 
C-3'8.  Of  course,  this  same  airline  elso  has 
a  great  number  of  fllghu  on  Its  old  vUcount 
fleet. 

Moot  of  this  aged  equipment  Is  used  by 
profit-hungry  United  Alrllnee  on  first  class 
flights  According  to  my  quick  calculations. 
1 1  flights  are  flrsrt  class  DC-6  flights.  67  flights 
are  first  class  DC-6B  fllghu.  and  28  flights 
are  first  cl.iss  C  3  flights,  along  with  106  first 
class  viscount  flights 

From  all  Indications,  it  appears  that 
United  .•Mrllnes  specializes  in  first  class  air 
travel,  particularly  wherever  competition 
permits  the  company  to  get  away  with  it. 


If  a  surcharge  U  JunufieU  for  Jet  air 
travel— and  I  don  t  think  it  should  be  since 
the  aircraft  operates  more  efficiently  than  the 
other  types  of  equipment — can  there  be  any 
Justification  for  first  class  fares  on  older 
types  of  aircraft  which  have  been  In  use  ten 
years  or  more. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Craalks  A.  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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McGuire:  Outstanding  Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M   MONTOYA 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  19SS 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Marie  McGuire:  Outstanding 
Public  Servant."  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 

LETTj. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Majiis    McGtnxE:    OtrrSTANDINC    PtTBLIC 
Servant 

(Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett) 
A  significant  event  took  place  last  month, 
an  event  which  went  almost  unnoticed,  when 
the  first  honor  awards  for  design  excellence 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  significance  lies  In 
the  fact  three  out  of  the  seven  awards  went 
to  low-Income  bousing  projects. 

Probably  no  federal  program  has  had  a  rec- 
ord as  longstanding  as  the  low-Income  hous- 
ing program  for  poor  management  and  prob- 
ably no  program  has  been  so  long  disliked, 
both  by  Its  supporters  and  by  Its  detractors. 
U  Is  a  necessary  program  and  an  Important 
program,  but  It  has  taken  nearly  30  years 
to  achieve  recognition  such  as  that  given  on 
September   12. 

Why  has  the  public  housing  program  only 
now  won  such  recognition?  The  answer  Is 
the  name  of  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
public  servants,  a  lady  In  every  good  sense  of 
the  word.  Mrs.  Marie  C    McGuire 

Marie  McOuIre  brought  to  her  task  In  1961 
as  .^dmlnlstrator  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, now  as  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Housing  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  grace.  Intelligence,  wis- 
dom and  compassion  for  those  Americans  who 
are  forced  to  seek  public  assistance  In  order 
to  secure  even  the  barest  minimum  In  decent 
housing.  She  brought  with  her  the  Idea,  too 
long  foreign  to  our  public  housing  programs, 
that  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing"  en- 
compasses more  than  four  sturdy  walls  and 
running  water  She  believes,  and  rightly  so. 
that  good  design  and  pleasant  surroundings 
are  a  necessary  part  of  any  housing  develop- 
ment, regardless  of  the  economic  status  of 
Its  occupants. 

In  presenting  the  award.  David  A  Wallace, 
chairman  of  the  Jury  which  selected  the 
winners,  stated. 

"The  most  remarkable  change  In  the  de- 
sign level  occurred  In  the  field  of  Public 
Hotislng.  It  Is  obvious  that  many  local  hotu- 
Ing  authorities  have  made  a  great  leap  for- 
ward from  the  early  mechanistic  standards  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to  the 
realization  that  they  are  building  significant 


parts  of  everybody's  city.  Many  projects 
have  begun  to  speak  to  a  truly  human  design. 
Will  the  real  Marie  McGuire  please  stand 
up" 

About  300  years  ago  Richard  Lovelace  wrote 
that  "stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make." 
But  stone  or  wood  or  brick  walls  have  made 
prisons  and  ghettoes  out  of  public  housing 
developments  because  they  are  ugly,  modern 
slums.  They  are  obviously  public  housing 
developments,  a  necessary  and  ugy  blot  on 
the  landscapes  of  our  cities,  and  the  people 
who  reside  In  tnese  developments  are  tix) 
often  assumed  to  share  the  character  of  the 
housing  they  occupy. 

Marie  McOulre  Is  changing  this  and,  obvi- 
ously, changing  It  rapidly.  It  Is  Important 
to  note  the  language  In  which  the  awards 
were  phrased : 

'  Rlls  Houses  Replanned  Open  Space,  New 
York.  New  Tork:  The  Jury  believed  this  open 
space  development  showed  a  keen  under- 
standing of  human  activities,  and  satisfied 
many  human  needs.  It  was  noted  that  the 
plan  permitted  one  to  find  places  where  one 
Is  almost  alone.  The  details  and  the  land- 
scape development  are  excellent  and  of 
tremendous  variety,  but  give  no  sense  of 
clutter.  Changes  of  level  at-:  skillfully  han- 
dled and  add  a  gu.il  deal  to  the  Interest  and 
special  quality  of  the  design.  The  Jiu-y  felt 
that  this  project  showed  very  clearly  th.it 
when  large  public  housing  piojects  do  have 
Intensive  landscape  development,  the  use 
and  dignity  of  the  out-of-doois  spaces  is 
maximized  and  lends  quaUty  to  develop- 
ments. 

"East  Barnard  Street  Homes,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania:  Tbe  Jury  commended  t.i? 
site  plan  and  the  sensitive  mix  of  new  hous- 
ing with  older  existing  buildings.  The  Jury 
complimented  the  good  detailing;  the  excel- 
lent use  of  materials:  and  particularly,  the 
most  Interesting  "roofscape'.  The  variations 
produced  in  elevation  and  facades  result  from 
logical,  rather  than  arbitrary  differences  In 
the  plan  and  program." 

"Crawford  Manor.  New  Haven.  Connecti- 
cut: An  elegant  looking  structure  which  the 
Jury  considered  the  most  'unpubllc'  looking 
public  housing  it  had  reviewed.  The  Jury 
commended  the  Inventive  new  use  of  old 
materials  and  considered  the  project  a  strik- 
ing building  of  landmark  quality  on  the  city 
scope.  The  basic  building  plan  provides  great 
privacy  to  each  unit." 

Marie  McOulre  Is  an  exceptionally  able  ad- 
ministrator of  our  public  housing  program. 
She  understands  the  advantages  arid  disad- 
vantages of  the  program  and  Is  turning  Us 
disadvantages  Into  benefits  for  everyone,  but 
most  particularly  for  the  occupants  of  pub- 
lic housing.  She  understands  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  required  to  live  In  pub- 
lic housing.  She  lends  dignity  to  the  pro- 
gram and  requires  the  program  to  offer  a  like 
dignity  to  the  people  It  Is  designed  to  help. 
All  of  us  owe  Mrs.  McGuire  a  vote  of 
thanks,  but  I  owe  her  several  such  votes. 
She  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  In  trying 
to  develop  a  housing  program  for  Alaska's 
native  people  who  cannot  be  helped  by  any 
existing  legislation.  She  became  concernetl 
with  the  problems  of  our  native  p>eople  first 
because  she  knows  that  one  of  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  raising  the  quality  of  the  lives 
people  lead  Is  a  decent  and  comfortable 
home.  When  she  saw  the  conditions  In 
which  our  native  people  are  required  to  live, 
she  resolved  again  to  do  all  she  can  to  help. 
This  she  has  and  Is  doing. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  that  our 
aaaoclatlon.  brought  about  by  a  common 
concern  for  Alaska  natives,  has  led  to  friend- 
ship. 

I  have  high  admiration  for  her  talent-s. 
She  ranks  In  the  top  level  of  the  outstand- 
ing executives  of  our  goremment.  She  has 
received  significant  honors,  among  which 
were  a  Citation  of  Honor  from  the  American 
InJtltute  of  Architects  In  1964  and  the  Ollle 
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A.  Randall  Award  from  the  National  Council 
on  Aging  In  1965.  She  participated  this  year 
m  the  DelOB  IV  Symposium  on  Ekllstlcs  at 
Athens.  Greece. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  sh-^W  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  benefits  of  Marie  Mc- 
Gulre's  talented  leadership  as  we  nicive  more 
rapidly  toward  a  richer  life  for  all  Americans. 


I 


The  Vice  President  Speaks  at  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VnVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Indian- 
apolis was  exceptionally  honored  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1966,  when  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  made  an  appear- 
ance in  our  city. 

His  remarks  on  that  occa.'^ion  were 
both  timely  and  inspirational. 

Accordingly,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  te.xt  of 
Vice  President  Humprrey's  remarks: 

Remarks  op   Vice  PRKsmtNT  Hube«t   Hi-m- 

PHRKT    AT    Indianapolis,    Inc..   October    5, 

1966 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  with  so 
many  good  Democrats. 

I  know  there  are  some  respectable  people 
In  this  state  who  are  not  Democrats.  I  do 
not  hold  It  against  them.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Republicans  I  would  trust  witJi  almost 
anything — anything,  that  Is,  except  public 
office. 

To  our  Republican  friends  we  offer  com- 
passion and  forgiveness,  and  the  opportunity 
this  November  to  vote  Democratic  again — as 
so  many  of  them  did  In  1964. 

Not  quite  two  years  ago  I  came  to  thi.s  city 
with  this  message:  That  the  Amerlc.in  people 
faced  a  clear  choice  In  November  of  1964. 
It  was  a  choice  between  leadership  aiid  a 
vision  of  the  future,  on  one  hand,  and  nos- 
talgia and  a  retreat  to  the  past,  on  the  other. 

Tonight — as  the  people  face  anotlier  choice 
at  the  ballot  box— I  think  It  might  be  well 
to  take  stock  of  where  we've  been  in  these 
past  two  years  and  to  chart  the  course  ahead. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  we 
have  set  out  toward  an  American  society 
"under  God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all." 

We  have,  with  the  vision  and  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
moved  forward  to  conclude  our  unfinished 
national  business. 

All  that  we  have  done  and  sought  to  do 
has  been  based  upon  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  In  the  abilities,  the  energies,  the  Initia- 
tive, and  the  self-dlsclpllne  of  our  people — 
and  upon  the  firm  conviction  that  each 
American  should  be  assured  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  all  of  which  he  is  capable. 

We  have  sought  to  create  a  wurking  part- 
nership among  all  creative  elements  In  our 
society.  We  have  proceeded  In  the  confi- 
dence that,  when  conflicts  do  arise,  they  can 
be  resolved  by  reasonable  men,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  particular  Interests  Involved  and 
an  over-rldlng  regard  for  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole 

We  have  sought  to  perfect  a  new  concept 
of  creative  federalism — a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  designed  to  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible responsibility  and  Inltlatiie  to  the  units 
of  government  closest  to  the  people.  We 
have  tried  to  encourage  local  action  and 
enterprise,  not  to  dominate  or  supplant  it. 


We  have  worked  for  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic environment  where  the  private  ecoij- 
omy  might  have  maximum  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

Our  work  has  been  justified  by  strong  ruid 
sustained  economic  growth — now  ii;  it;-  'jTth 
straight  month. 

It  is  growth  which  has  not  ber.efited  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  in 
which  all  have  shared. 

More  people  have  Jobs,  at  better  pay.  than 
ever  before  In  our  history. 

Wages  are  up.  profits  are  up,  Investment  Is 
up.  And  we  have  restrained  inflation  more 
successfully  than  any  other  major  industrial 
nation,  and  we  will  continue  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  all  groups  in  America  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 

Throughout  our  history,  our  faith  In  the 
future  has  been  placed  in  education.  We 
h.ive  taken  far-reaching  measures  to  extend 
the  scope  of  American  education  and  enrich 
its  quality. 

Our  efforts  have  been  p.irtlcularly  directed 
toward  two  areas  of  critical  importance — to 
help  children  handicapped  by  ba.^kprounds 
of  poverty;  and  to  spark  a  revolution  of  cre- 
ativity and  Innovation  in  our  schools.  And, 
through  our  Youth  Opportunity  Program, 
more  than  a  million  young  Americans  have 
been  able  to  earn  while  learning — and  gain 
experience  In  the  world  of  work 

We  have  sought  to  bring  lull  equality  to 
all  Americans  In  fact  as  well  as  in  law. 

We  have  begun  to  open  up  our  society  and 
economy  to  the  forgotten  sixth  of  our  peo- 
ple— those  who  live  too  often  without  hope 
In  our  urban  slums  or  depressed  rural  area-s. 

We  have  launched  the  war  on  poverty  over 
a  broad  front  and  with  a  wide  array  of  weap- 
ons— knowing  that  we  have  engiiged  in  an 
undertaking  unprecedented  in  human  his- 
tory, and  that  we  must  look  not  to  any  dog- 
ma but  to  practical  experience  to  determine 
what  will  yield  results. 

The  struggle  for  equal  rights  and  the  war 
against  poverty  are  being  waged  not  only  for 
the  good  of  these  millions  of  Americans,  but 
for  all  of  us. 

As  these  hitherto  wasted  Americans  be- 
come producers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers, 
our  whole  economy  will  gain  fresh  momen- 
tum. And  the  moral  benefits  will  be  im- 
measurable, for  none  of  us  can  stand  fully 
upright  while  some  of  us  are  unfairly  de- 
prived and  rejected. 

For  all  Americans,  the  years  of  retirement 
should  be  years  of  serenity  and  dignity. 
Medicare  has  lifted  from  our  fathers  and 
mothers  one  of  the  crudest  and  heaviest 
crosses  they  have  had  to  bear.  And  we  have 
broadly  expanded  the  benefits  and  coverage 
of  social  security. 

We  have  undertaken  new  programs  to  make 
our  cities  places  where  people  can  live  In 
comfort  and  safety. 

We  are  moving  to  make  our  air  more  fit  t-o 
breathe  and  our  water  more  fit  to  drink. 

We  are  taking  action  to  make  our  high- 
ways, countryside,  and  wilderness  areas  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  and  refreshing  to  the 
spirit. 

And,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have 
made  It  our  pyoUcy  to  give  continuing  govern- 
ment support  to  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties— so  that  Americans  can  lead  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  as  well  as  a  more  prosperous  one. 

And  all  these  things  have  been  done  with- 
out Imposing  upon  citizens  and  taxpayers  the 
costly  burden  of  a  huge  new  bureaucracy. 
The  most  modem  management  methods  are 
being  applied  In  our  public  services,  so  that 
they  can  be  conducted  with  the  maximum 
poeslble  economy  and  respwnslveness  to  the 
people's  needs.  Today  the  deficit  in  our  na- 
tional budget  is  a  little  over  2  billion 
dollars — compared  to  over  12  billion  dollars 
only  seven  years  ago. 

In  all  this  time,  we  have  lived  In  the  midst 
of  international  turbulence  and  danger.    But 


we  have  not  repeated  the  tragedies  of  the  past 
and  turned  Inward  upon  ourselves. 

We  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  and  worked  toward  the  kind  of 
world  envisaged  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter— a  world  In  which  large  and  small 
nations  can  thrive  In  their  natural  diversity, 
but  In  ever-broadening  cooperation  for  pyeace 
and  progress. 

Until  that  world  comes  Into  being,  we 
must  look  to  the  security  of  our  nation  and  of 
those  to  whom  we  pledge  our  help. 

We  have  done  this  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  military  establishment  capyable  of 
effective  action  aaginst  any  level  or  kind  of 
aggression,  from  guerrilla  insurgencies  to 
nuclear  war. 

We  have  created  armed  forces,  well-trained 
and  amply  equipped,  able  to  perform 
sut>erbly  In  battle,  but  also  able  to  apply 
their  competence  and  compassion  in  civic 
action — building  schools,  disp>ensarie8,  and 
bridges,  healing  the  sick  and  teaching  the 
Illiterate. 

Otir  strength,  of  course,  is  not  military 
alone.     It  is  the  vigor  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  In  the  stature  of  the  dollar,  which  we 
have  maintained  by  unremitting  attention  to 
our  international  balance  of  payments. 

It  Is  the  unequalled  productivity  of  our 
agriculture,  which  we  are  helping  more  effec- 
tively to  meet  needs  both  at  home  and 
abroad — while  at  the  same  time  moving  to 
put  our  farmers  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
rest  of  our  economy. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  in  our  ability  to  lead  others  In  com- 
mon effort. 

Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  forces  of 
moderation  and  reason  have  gained  ground 
In  these  last  two  years. 

They  have  found  a  particularly  hopeful 
expression  In  the  growing  tendency  of  Inde- 
pendent nations  to  work  fruitfully  together 
within  their  countries  and  across  national 
boundaries. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  begun  to 
yield  real  dividends  in  agrlctilture.  industry, 
housing,  education  and  health  for  the  people 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Asian  peoples,  settling  or  setting  aside 
once  bitter  controversies,  are  working  to- 
gether to  strengthen  their  nations  and  their 
regions. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  will  soon 
open  Its  doors,  and  the  development  of  the 
Mekong  River  Basin  Is  already  well  under- 
way. Nine  nations  have  Joined  in  forming 
the  new  Asia  and  Pacific  Council  and  are 
seeking  to  enlist  others. 

In  Africa,  the  new  nations  are  buckling 
down  to  work. 

In  Western  Europe  the  movement  toward 
economic  and,  ultimately,  political  unity 
persists  and  gains  strength. 

In  the  Eastern  European  nations,  and  even 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  ordinary  people  are 
demanding  a  fuller  life  and  freer  access  to 
the  outside  world.  Responding  to  this  move- 
ment, and  seeking  to  encourage  It,  we  have 
built — and  propKjsed  to  build — new  bridges 
of  trade,  travel,  culture  and  science  across 
the  gulf  of  Ideology. 

Only  In  Asia  does  communism  still  main. 
tain  Its  primitive  and  irrational  militancy. 
And  there,  in  Vietnam  we  shall  resist  ag- 
gression while  at  the  same  time  seeking  a 
Just  peace.  We  look  ahead  to  the  time  when 
even  Asian  communism  may  turn  away  from 
the  path  of  force. 

In  particular,  we  recognize  that  there  can. 
not  be  a  peaceful  Asia  without  a  peaceful 
malnlajid  China.  And  that  is  why,  even  In 
the  face  of  threat  and  aggression,  we  have 
extended  our  hands  to  the  people  of  Com- 
munist China — -people  with  historic  reason 
for  frlend.<;hip  with  us. 

And  that  Is  why.  In  otir  strength  and 
power,  we  are  not  afraid  to  take  the  extra 
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•tep  which  may  bring  the  world  closer  to  a 
future  without  war. 

I  doubt  that  there  have  been  two  yeara  tn 
our  nation's  hlatory  In  which  more  haa  been 
done  to  build  a  stronger,  freer  and  better 
America  able  to  meet  Ita  responsibilities  at 
borne  and  In  the  world. 

I  say  that  the  American  people  chose  well 
In  1964 

They  chose  men  of  responsibility.  They 
chose  men  of  compassion.  They  chose  men 
of  leadership. 

They  chose  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
They  returned  Vancs  Hartkb  to  the  United 
States  Seoiite.  They  elected  Andt  Jacobs  to 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Now  we  are  challenged,  as  Democrats,  to 
hold  the  gains  we've  made  ...  to  build 
upon  the  firm  foundation  that  has  been  set 
down  ...  to  keep  America  moving  forward 
with  the  same  momentum  that  exists  today. 
We  are  challenged,  as  Americans,  to  make 
clear  In  this  world  that  America  does  net 
stand  alone  for  the  paycheck,  the  dividend, 
and  the  long  weekend  .  .  .  that  we  do  r.ot 
Intend  to  close  ourselves  within  our  rich 
boundaries  while  the  world  outside  Uvea  In 
trouble  and  poverty  .  .  that  the  fresh, 
shining  principles  of  our  DeclaraUon  of  In- 
dependence  guide  us  today  as  they  have 
before. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  America,  of  all 
nations,  a  nation  unafraid  of  the  future  . 
a   nation  filled  with  hope  and  faith  ...  a 
nation    where    each    child,    whoever    he    is. 
Inherits  the  full  measure  of  our  freedom. 

This  Is  the  challenge  before  us.     I  ask  yotir 
help. 


The  1965-66  Congress  has  sought,  crea- 
tively and  consclenUously,  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  a  growing  America. 

This  report,  during  my  fourth  term — and 
eighth  year — as  your  Repreaentatlve  in 
Washington,  must  be  brief  and  center  on  my 
primary  duties  as  a  lawmaker  I  spend  much 
of  my  time,  however,  helping  Third  DUtrlct 
citizens  And  solutions  to  problems  involving 
Social  Security,  veterans,  small  business  and 
mlUtary  services;  and  working  to  bring  new 
industrj/  and  medical  and  education  facili- 
tiea  to  our  area — In  short,  serving  as  a  link 
between  you  and  your  Federal  government. 

In  1787  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  James 
Madison  that  "giving  Information  to  the 
people  ...  Is  the  most  certain  and  the  most 
legitimate  engine  of  government,"  I  agree, 
and  here  Is  Information  about  what  the  89th 
Congrees  has  done  and  what  It  means  to  you 
Cordially. 

John  Braoemas. 
Member  of  Congress, 
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A  Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Con 
fre»»ionaI  District  of  Indiana  by  Con 
grestman   John   Brademas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nrDiAS\ 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.VfT.ATTVTS 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  done  In  previous  years,  I  shali  once 
again  send  a  report  on  the  achievements 
of  this  Congress  to  my  constituents  In 
the  Third  CongresslonaJ  District  of 
Indiana. 

I  Include  this  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Report  to  the  Third  District  From  Yotjn 

CONGHESS.MAN      JOHN    BRAASMAS 

Congress  or  the  UNnrn  States. 

House  or  Representattves. 
Washington,  D  C.  October  1968 

Dear  Prievd:  As  I  write,  the  89th  Congress 
!s  still  in  ses.-?lon  working  on  Important  leg- 
islation but  driving  toward  adjournment 

This  Is  a  report  to  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  on  the  record  of  this  •Do-Something 
Congress",  which  the  Denver  Post  called 
■■without  doubt  the  most  producUve  Con- 
gress In  modem  American  history" 

I^ws  enacted  by  this  Congress  helped  pro- 
vide the  climate  for  the  most  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  any  nation  In  history,  with 
Jobs,  wages  and  business  profits  at  record 
hiifhs  and  unemployment  near  record  lows 

The  "Do-Something"  89th  passed  mile' 
stone  legislation  In  the  fields  of  education 
health  and  medical  care.  Social  Security  t&x 
cute,  housing  and  urban  development  vot- 
ing rights,  agriculture,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, auto  safety,  anti-poverty.  Immigration 
veterans-  benefits  and  conservation 


Th«   "Do-SoiirrHiNo"   a»TH — Tm«   Crxativx 
CoNCRXss  or   1965-66 — Congress  PROvmis 
Climate  roR  Unparaluxed  Growth 
Indiana  and  the  Third  District  are  sharing 
fully  In  the  most  remarkable  prosperity  ex- 
perienced by  any  nation  la  history.     By  al- 
most any  measure,  the  US.  economy  la  bigger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before  and  the  out- 
look Is  bright  for  continued  economic  growth 
In    1967.     Sound    government    policies    and 
legislation   enacted   by   Congress   have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  climate  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 
Some  Indicators: 

In  Indlanas  Third  District,  unemploy- 
ment, which  stood  at  112%  In  January  1961 
is  now  down  to  2  5%  !  Total  employment  In 
the  Third  District  Is  142.000  people  out  of  a 
work  force  of  some  146,000. 

Average  weekly  wages  In  manufacturing 
Industries,  a  guide  to  the  area^s  economic 
picture,  have  Jimjped  dramatically  since 
1961:  In  St.  Joseph  County,  up  18.5%;  La- 
Porte.  16.7%:  Marshall.  19.8%;  Starke.  19.6%; 
Elkhart,  18.9%.  Although  consumer  prices 
are  up.  incomes  to  buy  consumer  goods  are 
up  at  least  two  times  as  much. 

More  people  are  working  today  In  Indiana, 
over  2  million,  than  ever  before  In  Hooeler 
history. 

Since  1961  unemployment  nationally  has 
dropped  from  7%  to  3.8%. 

Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  have  risen 
sharply,  doubimg  between  early  1961  and 
1968,  and  will  totol  oyer  M9  bUUon  this  year. 
Gross  farm  Income,  the  money  farmers 
spend  on  a  thousand  Main  Streets,  will  be 
highest  In  history  this  year,  $48.2  billion. 

The  Gross  National  Product,  total  value  of 
all  goods  and  services  produced  annually.  Is 
at  a  record  high  of  nearly  $746  billion,  up 
33.3%  from  January  1961. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  reported  this 
month  that  "the  immense  productive  power 
of  America"  explains  the  fact  that  "today 
the  cost  of  defense.  Including  war.  repre- 
sents less  than  eight  per  cent  of  over-aU 
U.S.  effort— so  vast  Is  the  strength  of  this 
nation. ■•  Defense  spending  thus  accounts 
for  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  over-aU 
activity  of  the  U.S.  economy".  Note:  In 
Korean  War.  defense  spendmg  hit  13%  of 
total  US.  output:   In  World  War  II.  42%. 

The  Inflow  of  government  revenues  is  so 
strong  that  Federal  officials  expect  a  balanced 
budget  In  the  last  half  of  1966. 

Clearly  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
are  committed  to  a  policy  of  high  produc- 
tion, high  wages,  high  profits  and  low  unem- 
ployment. Obviously  the  problems  of  pros- 
perity are  to  be  preferred  to  the  problems 
of  recession  and  depression,  as  we  In  north- 
ern Indiana  well  know. 

The  President  and  Congress  are  therefore 
acting  to  stuck  the  problem  of  Inflation 
without  Jeopardizing  our  present  prosperity 


To  curb  Inflation  and  encourage  continued 
economic  stability.  Congress  has  taken  then- 
prudent  steps:  temporary  suspension  of  the 
7%  tax  credit  on  outlays  for  machinery  and 
equipment  and  suspension  of  fast  tax  write- 
offs on  industrial  buildings;  restoraUon  o: 
some  excise  taxes;  accelerated  collection  of 
corporate  taxes;  and.  to  reduce  the  squeeze 
on  home-bulldlng,  loweHng  of  interest  rates 
^  certificates  of  deposit.  In  addition  thp 
President  has  acted  to  cut  lower-priorit 
Federal  expenditures  by  »3  billion  and  hu^ 
urged  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  large 
commercial  banks  to  ease  the  burden  of  tlel.t 
money.  * 

Congress  took  other  actions  this  year 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  balanced  and  grow- 
ing economy: 

Raised  mlnlmtun  wage  for  29  6  million 
workers  now  covered  from  $1.25  to  $1  4o 
effective  February  1.  1967.  and  to  $1.60  a  year 
later:  extended  coverage  to  some  8  mlllior 
more  workers. 

Reduced  certain  excise  taxes  by  $4  6  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Extended  Manpower  Development  &  Train- 
Ing  Act. 

Extended  voluntary  program  of  acreage 
diversion  and  price  support  for  com  and 
other  feed  grains. 

Increased  borrowing  authority  of  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  stimulate 
home  building. 

Raised  limit  of  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  loans  by  $125  million  to  $1.5  billion 

Authorized  program  of  cooperation  bv 
Federal-state-local  governments  with  univer- 
sities and  private  business  to  supply  flndlnw 
of  science  and  technology  to  Industry. 

SOtTTH    BE^a>    COMES    BACK     STRONG:     ECONOMY 
BOOMIKO 

In  a  speech  this  month  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  noted  that  2^  years  had 
passed  since  Studebaker  stopped  making  au- 
tomoblles  In  South  Bend,  but  that  we  had 
now    recovered    from    that    severe    economic 

fit   h'^w  V  ^   ''°^^'^    ^^""^    o"^    "'onth    before 
Studebaker    closed,    unemployment    In    the 
South    Bend    area    hit    2.1%.   a   record    low 
while   four   months    later,    over   9%    of   the 
total  labor  force  was  Jobless.    I  then  detailed 
our  successful   efforts   to   bring  in   new   in- 
dustry   and    revitalize    the    local    economy 
Example:  thirteen  Industries  employing  4  000 
persons  now  occupy  the  former  Studebaker 
complex.      Since    locating    In    South    Bend 
Kalser-Jeep    alone    has    obtained    mllltarv 
truck  contracts  totaling  over  three-quarters 
of   a    billion   dollars.     Since   the   shutdown 
sixty-eight   area  manufacturers  have  either 
set  up  new  plants  or  expanded  existing  fa- 
cilities.    South   Bend   area    (St.  Joseph  and 
Marshall    Counties)     unemployment    as    of 
mid-September  1968  had  dropped  to  Z.3<:,l 
I  told  my  colleagues  In  Congress : 
•We  are  now  enjoying  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented growth  and  prosperity  In  South  Bend 
neighboring  Mlshawaka  and  all  of  St  Joseph 
County  ...  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  other 
communities    In    the    United    States    whlcti 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  major  Industry 
win  benefit  from  studying  the  South  Bend 
story.    It  proves  with  certainty  that  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments  and  communltv 
leaders   can   work   efficiently  and   effectively 
together  In  time  of  crisis." 

'Our  booming  economy  has  created  a  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  ...  To  help  relieve  this 
shortage  South  Bend  plans  to  build  an  area 
vocational  school  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million 
This  school,  which  will  train  workers  for 
the  many  firms  In  the  South  Bend  area  will 
be  constructed  with  the  help  of  funds  from 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  of 
Which  I  was  proud  to  be  sponsor  In  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives," 


THE    EDtrCATION    CONGRESS 

"EducaUon",  said  President  Kennedy,  "is 
the  keystone  In   the  arch   of   freedom  and 


progress".  As  holder  of  the  same  Fesit  John 
P,  Kennedy  held  on  the  House  Education  & 
Labor  Conunlttee  when  he  w:i.s  r  c  igress- 
man.  that  of  ranking  member  of  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee,  I  fully  share  his 
assessment  of  the  place  of  education  In 
America's  future. 

During  1965-66  Congress  passed  several 
laws,  most  of  which  I  helped  write,  that  I 
believe  will  be  of  historic  signiflcance  in 
strengthening  "the  keystone  in  the  arch". 
For  no  Congress  in  American  history  has  ever 
done  more  for  education.  Here  Is  only  part 
of  the  record: 

1.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 
authorizes  funds  to  Improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education;  over  $1  billion  ear- 
marked for  local  school  districts  with  many 
low  Income  families.  During  1966  Indiana 
qualified  to  receive  $17.5  million  and  Third 
District  communities  $1,2  million  for  better 
schooling  of  poor  children.  The  rest  of  the 
Act.  not  tied  to  low  Income  areas,  provides 
money  for  funds  for  school  library  books. 
supplementary  centers  to  lift  quality  of  edu- 
cation, regional  research  laboratories, 
strengthening  state  education  dep:irtments. 
Nearly  every  Third  District  community  is 
benefiting  from  this  landmark  legislation. 
The  law  makes  careful  provision  for  local  ini- 
tiative In  planning  and  use  of  funds,  and  I 
fought  against  amendments  proposed  In  the 
House  this  year  which  would  weaken  and 
erode  such  local  control. 

2.  Higher  Education.  Students  and  faculty 
at  Bethel,  Goshen,  Indiana  Unlver.slty.  Notre 
Dame,  Purdue  and  St.  Mary's  College  are  al- 
ready benefiting  from  this  legislation.  It 
provides  scholarships  for  needy  students  and 
reduced  interest  rate  Insured  loans  for 
middle  income  college  youngsters.  On  my 
motion  In  subcommittee.  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  phase  out  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  undergraduate  loans  was  flatly 
and  unanimously  rejected,  and  this  im- 
portant program  continues. 

The  Act  Includes  funds  for  bmldmg  college 
classrooms,  libraries  and  laboratories,  grants 
to  help  colleges  and  universities  attack  com- 
munity problems  such  as  housing,  poverty 
and  traffic;  aid  to  small,  developing  colleges: 
and  funds  for  college  library  books  and 
librarian  training.  Congress  also  accepted 
my  Teacher  Felloioship  Progravi.  which  alms 
at  raising  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  providing  24,500 
graduate  fellowships  over  three  years  for 
persons  who  are  now  teaching  school  or  want 
to  do  BO. 

3.  Col1  War  G.I.  Bill,  which  1  sponsored, 
provides  educational  and  housing  benefits 
similar  to  World  War  II  G.I  BUI  to  over  3 
million  cold  war  veterans  with  minimum  of 
180  days  active  duty  since  January  21,  1955. 

4.  International  Education.  I  served  as 
Chairman  of  a  special  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Education  which  wrote  a  bill  au- 
thorizing grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
here  In  the  United  States  for  International 
studies  and  research.  Herman  Wells,  Chayi- 
cellor  of  Indiana  University  and  a  widely 
recognized  authority  on  International  edu- 
cation, was  my  chief  advisor  during  our 
hearings.  Witnesses  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, private  foundations,  business  and 
labor,  testified  strongly  In  favor  of  the  bill. 
Which  the  House  passed  194-90  this  surrmier. 
As  I  write,  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966,  but 
I  hope  for  action  before  adjournment. 

5.  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance: authorizes  $755  million  for  3-year  ex- 
tension of  programs  to  build  medical  and 
dental  schools.  This  is  the  law  that  would 
provide  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  money  to 
build  the  proposed  new  medical  school  in 
South  Bend:  the  rest  would  be  voted  by  the 
state  legislature. 


THE  OPPORTUNTTY   CONGRESS 

America  at  Its  best  Is  an  open  society,  "the 
land  of  opportunity",  we  Americans  are 
proud  of  saying.  Yet  for  some  among  us, 
America  Is  not  so  open  .  .  .  and  the  oppor- 
tunities not  so  great. 

The  89th  Congress  acted  In  several  ways  to 
open  doors  of  opportunity  to  Americans  for 
whom  those  doors  have  too  long  been  closed 
anu  the  promise  of  America  unfulfilled: 

1.  Controversial  and  difficult,  the  War  on 
Poverty  Is  nonetheless  being  waged  and 
slowly  being  won.  Over  30  million  Amer- 
icans still  live  under  the  poverty  line,  not 
sharing  In  the  nation's  affluence  More  than 
8  million  American  poor  have  been  served 
by  one  or  another  of  the  agencies  engaged 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  St.  Joseph  County,  first-class  local 
leadership  has  resulted  in  participation  in  a 
wide  variety  of  projects  financed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity:  a  Communiiy 
Action  Program,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(STEP).  Head  Start.  Small  Buslr.ess  Devel- 
opment Center,  a  migrant  workers  center. 
Legal  Services  program  supported  by  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  the  County  Bar 
Association,  Upward  Bound  for  pre-colHge 
tutoring  for  youngsters  from  poor  families. 
and  a  major  research  study  at  Notre  Dame. 

Speaking  In  South  Bend  this  year,  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram, spoke  cf  "the  big  switch"  on  the  part 
of  governors  and  mayors  across  the  country 
from  hostility  to  strong  support  for  the  effort 
to  eradicate  this  ancient  enemy  of  mankind 
from  America's  midst. 

2.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  aimed 
at  ending  discrimination  at  the  b.-Ulot  box. 
The  law,  already  tested  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  bars  literacy  and  other  tests 
used  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote,  and 
authorizes  officials  to  register  eligible  voters 
where  state  officials  do  not  apply  the  law. 

The  drive  of  American  Negroes  for  Jtistlce 
In  the  face  of  centuries  of  discrimination 
received  some  setbacks  this  year — for  a  com- 
bination of  reasons.  My  own  view  Is  that 
there  can  be  no  place  for  violence  in  this 
struggle  for  a  just  cause.  As  President  John- 
son told  the  Bishops  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  last  month,  "If  a  cry 
for  freedom  becomes  the  sound  of  a  brick 
crashing  through  a  window,  tlie  sound  of 
the  mob,  the  sound  of  violence  ...  all  the 
best  work  will  be  undone." 

Those  who  believe  that  Americans  of  every 
race,  religion,  and  national  origin  should  be 
free  to  exercise  their  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  I  do,  have  a  responsibility  to  say  this. 
There  can  be  no  place  in  American  life  for 
those  who  preach  violence,  whether  white  or 
black.  North  or  South. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  work  still  harder 
for  better  schools,  better  health,  housing  and 
job  opportunities  for  all  Americans.  For 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  There  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  before  the  .American  Negro 
participates  fully  in  American  life. 

3.  Immigration.  Congress  abolished  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  which  dis- 
criminated against  It.alians,  Poles.  Greeks, 
and  other  Southern  and  E.i.^irrn  Europeans. 
Priority  now  goes  to  lmmlgrant.s  with  special 
skills  or  training  or  close  relatives  in  the  U.S. 

THE    HEALTH    CONGRESS 

The  89th  Congress  passed  so  many  Im- 
portant health  measures  that  It  can  accu- 
rately be  called  "The  Health  Congress." 
Here  are  some  of  the  major  new  laws: 

Afedicare  and  Social  Security:  establishes 
a  basic  hospital  Insurance  program,  for  per- 
sons 65  and  over;  a  supplementary  voluntary 
health  program  to  cover  doctor  bills  and  cer- 
tain medical  expenses;  a  7''  Incre.ise  in 
Social  Security  benefits:  and  increases  bene- 
fits for  the  Indigent  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, and  for  needy  children. 


Child  Nutrition:  Congress  turned  down 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  to  cut 
back  on  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  extended  both,  adding  a  new  pilot 
breakfast  program  for  needy  school  chil- 
dren. 

Regional  Medical  Centers:  launches  a 
3-year  program  to  develop  multi-purpose 
regional  health  centers  to  research  causes  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

Drug  Control:  expands  Federal  control 
over  illegal  use  and  distribution  of  certain 
depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  such  as 
"goof  balls". 

Cigarette  Labeling:  requires  that  every 
package  of  cigarettes  carry  a  statement  that 
"Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardotis  to  your 
health",  and  fixes  penalties  for  violation. 

Congress  also  authorized  funds  for  building 
Medical  Libraries,  improving  Community 
Health  Services,  such  as  vaccination  of  chil- 
dren and  health  aids  for  migrant  workers, 
and  expanded  help  to  states  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  programs.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress provided  for  Initial  staffing  of  commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  and  traimng  of 
teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and  handi- 
capped children. 

(Note — To  meet  population  changes,  1966 
Indiana  General  Assembly  set  new  Congres- 
sional District  boundaries.  Starke  County 
now  replaces  Elkhart  County  as  part  of 
Third  District.) 

THE   CONSERVATION   CONGRESS 

It  Is  also  fitting  to  describe  the  89th  as 
"The  Conservation  Congress",  for  Congress 
took  several  steps  to  protect  America's  nat- 
ural  resources  for  future  generations. 

Highicay  Beautification:  authorizes  funds 
for  the  landscaping  and  beautification  of 
interstate  and  primary  highways;  provides 
for  control  of  billboards  and  Junkyards:  and 
imposes  penalties  upon  states  that  refuse  to 
cooperate. 

Water  Pollution:  strengthens  Federal  en- 
forcement authority  to  clean  up  polluted 
streams  .and  increases  aid  for  community 
sewage  plants. 

Rivers  and  Harbors:  provides  for  river,  har- 
bor, flood  control  and  beach  erosion  proj- 
ects. Including  funds  for  continuing  the  sur- 
vey of  the  St.  Joseph  River  Basin.  Congress 
also  approved  $450,000  for  rehabilitating  the 
Michigan  City  harbor.  Funds  were  also  pro- 
vided to  make  Michigan  City's  Trail  Creek 
navigable. 

IN   FOREIGN    AND   DEFENSE   POLICY  :    A 
RESPONSIBLE    CONGRESS 

Congress  passed  a  number  of  measures 
vital  to  our  national  security  and  the  effort 
to  build  a  world  of  peace  with  freedom: 
several  defense  appropriations  bills,  which 
Included  funds  to  meet  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam;  the  smallest  foreign  aid  bill  In 
many  years;  and  bills  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Arms  Control  Agency. 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Congress  also  voted  funds  for  emergency 
food  aid  to  drought-stricken  India,  and  to 
continue  the  Food  for  Peace  program  to  sup- 
ply   surplus    U.S.    farm    products    to    needy  ■• 
people  of  the  world. 

THE     CONGRESS     FOR     A     GROWING     AMERICA 

America  Is  a  growing  nation.  From  a 
chiefly  rural  country  of  less  than  36  million 
people  a  century  ago,  we  are  now  a  largely 
urban  naWon  hearing  the  200  million  mark. 
Less  than  20  years  from  now  our  population 
will  reach  250  million,  some  80  per  cent  of 
whom  will  live  In  metropolitan  areas. 

The  89th  Congress  acted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  America: 

Established  at  Cabinet  level  two  new  de- 
partments. Transportation  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  administer  Fed- 
eral programs  In  these  areas. 
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the  economic   and   political   exploitation  of      only  what  the  government  wanted  us  to  s 
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I  have  reported  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
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Omnibua  Housing:  expanded  current  ur- 
ban renewd!  and  college  and  rural  housing 
programs,  added  rehabilitation  grants  and 
public  housing  for  the  handicapped:  pro- 
vided help  to  low  Income  famlllea  in  pajrlng 
rent  for  decent  housing.  Citizens  1:.  every 
Third  District  town  and  city  are  now  bene- 
fiting from  these  programs. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation:  provided  $150 
million  annually  for  2  years  for  assistance 
to  public  and  private  companies  In  Improv- 
ing mass  transit  systems,  also  authorized 
training  fellowship  and  research  In  urban 
transportation  problems. 

Saline  Water  Conversion:  enlarged  and 
extended  for  5  years  an  expanded  program 
to  solve  critical  water  shortages  by  Investi- 
gating methods  of  converting  sea  and  brack- 
Uh  water  Into  fresh  water. 

Traffic  Safety:  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  estabUish  mandatory  standards  for  tires 
^nd  new  and  used  cars;  provided  funds  tj 
conduct   programs   of  safety   research. 

Highway  Safety:  authorized  funds  for  a 
3-year  highway  safety  program,  with  each 
state  required  to  establish  a  highway  safety 
program  by  December  31,  1967,  In  order  to 
receive  its  full  allocation  of  Federal  aid 
highway  tunds,  Indiana  already  has  an  ex- 
cellent safety  program;  the  new  funds  will 
make  It  better. 


National  Social  Sciences  Fonndatioa 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY.  H,  McVICKER 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  l3 
an  age  of  science  and  technology,  an  age 
threatened  by  cybernetic  domination. 
The  necessity  becomes  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  we  must  endeavor  to  ex- 
pand our  understanding  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  complex  of  all  phenomena, 
the  human  being  and  his  relationship  to 
others. 

Our  paramount  objective  Is  always  that 
of  Increased  world  harmony,  and  ulti- 
mate world  peace.  It  therefore  becomes 
Imperative  that  we  try  to  understand 
why  man  has  recurrently  failed  to  live 
In  concord  with  fellow  human  beings 
throughout  the  world. 

As  our  .si'tiety  becomes  more  complex, 
our  probem.s  and  frustrations  seem  to 
proportionately  Increase.  I  feel  that 
there  Is  a  very  grave  need  In  our  country 
for  increased  .social  science  research  that 
will  allow  us  to  more  completely  under- 
stand our  own  society  and  the  societies  of 
other  nations 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  would 
create  a  National  Foundation  for  the  So- 
cial Sciences,  which  would  encourage  ex- 
panded res<>arch  in  the  social  and  be- 
havorlal  .sciences  This  foundation 
would  be  similar  t/i  the  National  Science 
Foundation  ar.d  th.e  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  would 
be  separate  from  other  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  agencies  ar.d  departments  which 
are  currently  supporting  policy  studies. 
The  foundation  would  support  aca- 
demic research  in  such  fields  as  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  sociology,  history. 
law,  geography,  linguistics,  and  other 
relevant  social  sciences. 


Twenty-five      distinguished      citizens, 
from  both  the  practicing  and  academic 
fields,  would  comprise  a  board  of  trustees, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.     The 
President  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board,  with  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness the  selection  of  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman.    The  alms  and  purposes 
of  the  foundation  would  be  to  strengthen 
and  Increase  the  research  In  the  social 
sciences    through    colleges,    universities, 
and  other  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions and  foundations.     It  would  hope  to 
create  a  national  policy  for  research  and 
scholarship  In  the  social  sciences,  to  fa- 
cilitate a  greater  understanding  through 
research  not  only  In  the  United  States, 
but  foreign  countries  as  well.     It  would 
propose  to  expand  and  improve  the  man- 
power  capablUCles   in   the   area   of   the 
social  sciences.     An  additional  Important 
aspect  of  the  foundation  would  be  the 
procurement  of  unclassified  scholarly  in- 
formation to  be  used  in  Implementing 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  both 
on  the  domestic  scene  and  in   foreign 
areas.     In  this  capacity,  the  foundation 
would  serve  as  a  civilian  subcontractor. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  the  House 
It  Is  identical  to  the  bill  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Mr  Harris,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr  Cl.ark.  Mr.  Gritininc,  Mr. 
iNOtrvK.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Kuchkl, 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr. 
MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr    Pastors.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr  Tydincs,  Mr.  Yarborouch. 
and  Mr.  Mondale. 

The  ideas  and  discussion  that  will  be 
generated  because  of  the  Introduction  of 
this  bin  and  others  like  It  over  the  next 
several  months,  most  surely  will  lay  a 
broad  basis  for  support  not  only  in  the 
academic  community  but  In  all  phases 
of  our  national  culture  so  that  next  year, 
when  the  Congress  reconvenes,  hearings 
on  this  bill  can  be  a  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Our  societies  are  filled  with  individuals 
who  find  themselves  frustrated  because 
they  fail  to  find  meaning  In  their  own 
existence,  who  lack  an  understanding  of 
themselves  and  their  relationship  to 
others. 

I  am  conimltted  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  aid  In  this  Increased  understanding 
through  the  social  and  behavorlal  sci- 
ences. I  will  continue  to  support  this 
most  vital  area. 


How  Raisia  Ij  Beating  Ui  for  Mastery  of 
the  Seat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDW.ARD  .4   GARMATZ 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  my  two  esteemed  col- 
leagues, Hastings  Keith  and  Paul  Rog- 
ers on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee,  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion   in   order   to   study    that    country's 


oceanography  and  merchant  marine  ef- 
forts. The  following  article  by  Congress- 
rnsm  Keith,  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 6  edition  of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  a 
forerunner  to  the  report.  "The  Soviets 
and  the  Seas,  "  prepared  by  the  two  Con- 
gressmen. This  report  is  essentially  an 
fimpllflcation  of  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Mr.  Keith  in  his 
newspaper  article. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  have 
gained  considerable  coverage  in  the 
press.  Much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  fact  tha:  our  merchant  fleet  Is  In 
trouble — that  our  country  is  having  to 
hire  foreign  vessels  even  to  supply  our 
troops  In  Vietnam. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  "The  So- 
viets and  the  Seas,"  by  Congressman 
Keith  and  Rogers,  is  now  a  public  docu- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  It 
after  reading  Mr.  Keith's  excellent  ar- 
ticle. 

Both  pieces  v/ere  of  considerable  help 
In  making  the  pubhc  and  Congress  aware 
of  the  investment  we  have  in  our  mer- 
chant marine. 
An  Eatcxusrvx  Rxport  From  Behind  thx  Iron 

Curtain — How  Russia  Is  Beating  Us  for 

Mastkkt  or  Seas 

(By    Representative    Hastings    Keith,    12th 
District,  Massachusetts) 

How  doe«  the  United  States  compare  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  efforts  to  master  the 
sea? 

Recently  I  was  one  of  two  Congressmen 
directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  seek  an  an- 
swer to  this  Important  question. 

Our  visit  was  prompted  by  a  growing  con- 
cern In  Congress  over  reports  that  Soviet 
maritime  strength  Is  surpassing  our  own. 
This  same  concern  has  been  reflected  In 
many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  and 
conversations  I  have  had  with  my  constitu- 
ents  In   Southeastern   Massachusetts. 

My  constituents  have  asked  me  to  explain 
the  presence  of  the  armada  of  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  operating  ofT  our  coasts.  They  have 
questioned  the  political  and  economic  Impli- 
cations of  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet. 

In  addition,  oceanographers  at  Woods  Hole 
have  advli>ed  me  of  the  tremendoixs  strides 
the  Sovl'-'ts  have  made — not  only  In  the  ma- 
rine sciences  but  In  applying  basic  Icnowledge 
of  the  Tcean  to  achieve  their  national  ob- 
jectives. 

Against  this  background.  Congressman 
Paui,  Rogers  of  Florida  and  I — accompanied 
by  Dr.  AJlyn  Vine  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc  Institution — arrived  In  Moscow  one 
cold  Friday  afternoon  last  month  on  the  flrst 
leg  of  our  Inspection  trip. 

There  we  were  briefed  by  key  officials  of 
the  powerful  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology.  We  were  particularly  Interested 
to  learn  that  this  committee  has  primary 
Jurisdiction  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  entire  Soviet  Union — 
Including  the  massive  space,  atomic  energy. 
and  oceanographlc  efforts.  ( It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  Interest,  too.  that  the  late  Oleg 
Penkovsky.  the  Intelligence  colonel  who  re- 
portftdly  was  shot  as  a  suspected  Informer 
to  the  West,  was  an  official  of  this  com- 
mittee.) 

We  were  told  that  the  committee  had  re- 
cently created  a  high-level  working  group, 
the  National  CoimcU  for  the  Utilization  of 
the  Resources  of  the  Sea.  Its  function  is 
to  establish  requirements  for  stepped-up  ap- 
plication of  beAlc  oceanographlc  research  for 
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the  economic  and  political  exploitation  of 
the  ocean.  This  Is  In  sharp  contract  to  the 
fractured  approach  that  the  U.S  government 
in.ikes  In  the  field  of  oceanogiiijihy-  pres- 
ently handled  by  18  different  agencleti. 

We  were  amazed  to  learn  the  scope  of  this 
group's  activities.  For  example,  the  USSR 
is  building  hydroelectric  power  stations 
vrhlch  harness  the  ocean's  tides. 

They  are  recovering  minerals,  petroleum 
and  nattiral  gas  from  their  submerged  con- 
tinental shelves,  and  finding  new  ways  to 
process  and  use  fish  products. 

We  were  also  Interested  to  learn  at  first 
Land  how  extensively  the  Soviet  fishing 
fleet — while  still  at  sea — manufactures  lish 
meal  In  their  so-called  factory  ships.  And 
we  learned  further  that,  on  inland  water- 
ways— most  dramatically  at  the  site  of  a  tre- 
mendous hydroelectric  plant  and  dam  un  the 
Volga  river — In  order  to  make  spawning 
grounds  still  available  for  sturgeon  they  have 
furnished  elevators  to  transport  fisli  from 
one  level  to  another. 

The  Soviets  are  also  aggressively  develop- 
ing methods  to  forecast  ocean  conditions  for 
more  efficient  and  safe  routing  of  their  mer- 
chant fleet.  Our  conversations  with  officials 
of  the  Committee  for  Science  and  Technology 
thus  provided  a  useful  perspective  for  com- 
paring Soviet  oceanic  progress  with  our  own 

Later,  at  the  Institute  of  Oceanology  we 
were  apprised  of  the  spectacular  growth  of 
scienttflc  and  engineering  manpower  and  (:i 
cilities.  According  to  the  Institute's  director. 
8.000  to  9,000  Soviet  men  and  women  are 
working  full  time  In  ocean  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  United  States  has  fewer  than 
3,000  people  In  this  field.  Further,  the  So- 
viet fleet  of  230  ocean  research  vessels  Is 
twice  the  size  of  the  United  States  fleet. 

As  guests  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Fish- 
eries we  were  able  to  compare  our  respective 
fishing  efforts.  We  learned  that  during  1965 
the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  landed  5.6  million  tons 
of  fish — a  half  million  ton  increase  over  the 
1964  catch.  The  United  States  cau-h  for 
1965,  although  a  slight  increase  over  1964. 
amounted  to  4  65  million  tons — nearly  22 
per  cent  less  than  the  Soviet  catch. 

Not  only  Is  the  USSR  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  tonnage  of  flsh  caught,  but  also  In 
the  Held  of  experimental  flsh  breeding. 
Large  numbers  of  salmon  and  king  rr.vb  and 
other  species  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  size  and  the  advanced  design  of 
the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  .seemed  impres-slve. 
we  were  especially  anxious  to  learn  more 
about  the  Red  merchant  marine  We  were 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  shipyard.s  In  I^enln- 
grad.  But  the  delegation  did  h.ive  a  unique 
opportunity  to  Inspect  two  shipyards  in  Po- 
land which  build  many  merchant  and  fishing 
vessels  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  these  yards  alone  launched  more 
ships  last  year  than  all  the  yards  In  the 
U.S.  constructing  similar  type  vessels.  Dur- 
ing 1965  the  Soviets  accepted  delivery  of 
100  merchant  ships,  while  the  U  3.  took 
delivery  of  only  16.  US.  shipyards  began 
1966  with  41  merchant  vessels  of  more  than 
1.000  groBS  tons  on  order:  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  total  of  464  merchant  ships  presently 
on  order. 

As  representative  of  a  district  with  a  long 
maritime  tradition.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  vigorous  Soviet  and  Polish 
efforts  to  recruit,  train  and  make  an  at- 
t.-actlve  career  of  the  sea-Kning  occ\ip>atlon8. 
Regretfully.  In  the  United  States  It  Is  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  encourage  young 
people  to  follow  the  sea  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Our  poverty  program  could  tAke  no- 
tice. 

Although  the  Soviet  government  failed  to 
approve  the  delegation's  proposed  Itinerary 
(Which  would  have  permitted  a  more  ex- 
tensive study  of  their  entire  oceanographlc 
effort) — and    we    were    undoubtedly    shown 
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only  w^hat  the  government  wanted  us  to  see — 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
parisons above  warrant  our  close  attention 
and  concern. 

As  Congressman  Rogers  and  I  returned 
to  Washington  to  report  on  our  visit.  I  know 
we  both  had  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  major 
maritime  power  Is  no  accident  of  history 

All  Indications  ptolnt  to  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  II,  and  especially  since  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  care- 
fully planned  thrust  Into  the  ocean  to  achieve 
Its  long-range  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Soviets  have  extended  their  seapower. 
Including  their  Navy,  second  only  to  ours, 
Into  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  they  are 
effectively  exploiting  its  resources. 

They  are  using  their  strengthened  mari- 
time position  to  further  their  strategic  ob- 
jectives, particularly  with  respect  to  the  less- 
er developed  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

With  the  population  explosion  making 
continuous  inroads  on  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply, the  sea  will  soon  become  a  vitally  needed 
source  of  available  protein,  especially  these 
newly-emerging  nations. 

The  results  of  heavy  Soviet  exploitation  of 
the  oceans  can  be  expected  to  be  offered  to 
these  young  countries  In  exchange  perhaps 
for  sympathy  and  support  In  the  interna- 
tional forums,  especially  the  United  Nations. 

We  can  expect  even  further  efforts  as  So- 
viet ocean-ranging  fieets  move  Into  the  waters 
off  South  America,  where  the  world  popula- 
tion growth  there  may  soon  explode  Into 
political  and  economic  upheaval. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  meet 
this  challenge?  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  Its  subcommittee 
on  oceanography  are  anxious  for  this  urgent 
problem  to  be  debated  more  fully  In  the 
Congress.  In  this  way  we  Intend  to  promote 
wider  discussion  of  the  fundamental  Issues 
and  Increase  the  nation's  awareness  of  our 
need  to  regain  supremacy  at  sea.  Both 
Hotises  of  Congress  know  that  political  ac- 
tion Is  needed  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Our  committee  Is  considering  a  number 
of  approaches  to  better  coordinate  and  man- 
age our  national  eSorts  with  respect  to 
oceanography,  fisheries,  and  the  merchant 
marine.  We  seek  for  the  ocean  a  national 
program  that  will  command  the  attention, 
the  interest,  and  the  support  which  our 
present  space  effort  enjoys. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  recent  visit  will  give 
greater  Impetus  and  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
the  legislation  needed  to  re-establish  the 
U.S.  as  the  number  one  maritime  nation  of 
the  world. 

Shortly  before  his  untimely  death,  our 
late  President  Kennedy  concluded  a  formal 
address  with  this  statement,  which  I  know 
came  from  his  heart: 

"The  sea  is  all  arotmd  us.  It  Is  part  of 
our  lives.  We  miist  know  about  It.  We  must 
master  it.  I  am  glad  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  this  great  effort." 

We  need  now  only  bear  witness  to  this 
commitment. 


Report  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  IdCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  11  yean  I  have  served  In  the  House 


I  have  reported  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict about  my  activities  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  Congress  in  the  session 
just  closing.  Thus,  pursuant  to  per- 
mission granted,  I  insert  Into  the  Con- 
GRESsiON-AL  RECORD  the  first  portion  of  a 
report  to  the  people  of  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  regarding  my 
activities  and  accomplishments  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  which 
is  now  coming  to  an  end: 

(By  John  D.  Dincell) 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of  the 
16th  District  of  Michigan  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  them  In  Congress. 

As  this  Session  grinds  to  a  late  close.  I  am 
again  taking  to  my  typewriter  to  report  to 
the  people  of  the  District  I  serve,  as  I  have 
done  In  every  one  of  the  previous  11  sessions 
of  Congress  which  I  have  attended. 

MORE    THAN    A    DECADE 

This  Is  my  sixth  term  In  Congress,  which 
means  I  have  served  some  11  years. 

I  was  first  elected  In  1955  to  succeed  my 
father,  the  late  Representative  John  D. 
Dlngell.  who  had  served  the  former  15th 
District  In  Detroit  for  almost  23  years. 

In  1964.  after  the  Michigan  Legislature 
created  new  Congressional  Districts,  voters 
elected  me  to  serve  the  new  16th  District. 

CLEAN    WATER 

In  Congress  I  have  worked  hard  to  improve 
Social  Security  laws,  to  launch  the  Medicare 
program,  to  pass  flsh  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation legislation,  to  clean  up  America's 
lakes  and  rivers,  to  purify  the  air.  and  In 
as  many  ways  as  possible  to  make  this  covm- 
try  a  healthier  and  better  place  In  which  to 
live. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  there  were  no 
Federal  air  and  water  pollution  control 
statutes.  One  of  my  flrst  actions  was  to 
begin  work  on  what  was  to  become  the 
original  Federal  water  pwllutlon  control 
statute,  authorizing  pollution  abatement  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government. 

Slni-e  that  time  I  have  drafted  laws  which 
have  tightened  enforcement  and  Increased 
Federal  antl-pollutlon  expenditures  to  4150 
million  a  year. 

DETROIT    RIVES 

The  Detroit  River  cleanup,  now  started, 
grows  out  of  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  and 
fought  for.  and  which  Congress  passed  In 
1961.  The  1965  law  authorizing  Federal 
water  quality  standards  was  a  milestone. 
More  and  more  Congressmen  are  taking  up 
the  cause  every  year.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  helped  arrange  a  helicopter  tour  to  show 
Detroit  River  conditions  to  Members  from 
other  States.  I  am  working  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  spwansor, 
to  Increase  Federal  contributions  for  water 
pollution  control  to  abovit  81  billion  a  year. 

COMMITTEE     RESPONSrSILITIES 

I  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Bulness.  where  I  head  a  Subcommittee  that 
reviews  policies  of  regulatory  agencies;  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
where  I  head  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation;  and  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
where  I  serve  on  the  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee. 

RADIO    FOR     POLICE 

Often  CommlttPes  get  results  without 
passing  laws.  My  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee persuaded  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  try  using  a  vacant  local 
TV  channel  to  provide  added  police  radio 
channels  In  New  York  0*ty.  If  this  test 
works  out  well  police  In  Detroit  and  other 
cities  will  be  able  to  expand  their  mobile 
radio  systems  to  give  better  protection  to 
our  citizens. 
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sMAix   BirsiKKss   Aorssns^u 

My  Subcommittee  also  caused  NBC  and 
ABC  Qetworks  to  offer  more  prime  advertis- 
ing time  to  &mall  advertisers,  and  In  sub- 
stance to  eliminate  quantity  discounts  given 
to  big  time  buyers. 

MKlSmS     STKIXX     nSTrLMMZtrr 

The  ictlon  of  myself  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  helped  break  the  deadlock 
In  the  airlines  strike  by  getting  management 
and  the  unions  back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

PUBLIC    HSALTH    HOSPTTVL    TO   kXMAI.V   OPKN 

A  review  by  my  Conunlttee  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  system 
enabled  me  to  persuade  that  agency  to  mod- 
ernue  Its  old  hisapltal  at  Detroit,  rather  than 
to  close  It  The  Detroit  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  has  served  generations  of  Great 
Lakes  sailors,  and  now  also  serves  Federal 
employees. 

AtJTO     SAFXTT 

I  put  a  lot  of  work  Into  the  Auto  Safety 
bl'.l  when  It  reached  the  House  Commute* 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oomm«rce.  on 
which  I  serve,  and  I  was  able  to  close  two 
loopholes  the  Senate  had  left.  One  dealt 
with  the  safety  of  autoa  now  on  the  roads, 
and  the  other  with  periodic  vehicle  Inspec- 
tions. 

Many  newspapers,  such  as  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Washington  Poet,  praised  our 
House  Auto  Safety  bill.  I  am  satisfied  the 
strong  new  Auto  Safety  law  will  save  many 
lives,  and  also  that  It  will  not  unnecessarily 
burden  automobile  production. 

MXDtCAJU 

The  Medicare  program  which  began  this 
year  represents  a  personal  success.  I  have 
always  ad  .ideated  National  health  insuranc's, 
and  was  3ne  of  the  first  to  Introduce  tills 
great  le.'.slatlon.  My  good  friend.  Speaker 
John  W  .VIcCobmacic.  recognized  this  person- 
al aspect  oy  inviting  me  to  preside  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  wh«n  Um  Ue<llcare 
bill  was  etuu:ted. 

SOCIAL  sKctrarrr 

I  was  an  author  of  the  legislation  which 
lowered  Social  Security  retirement  ages,  and 
provided  for  other  Social  Security  reforms. 
This  year  I  introduced  a  "portable  petislon* 
bill,  designed  to  protect  workers  from  losing 
pension  rights  when  they  change  jot)«. 

LAKC    SALMON 

One  of  my  bills  enacted  Into  law  this  Con- 
gress wtU  help  Michigan  populate  the  Oreat 
Lakes  with  salmon,  both  the  large  Coho 
salmon  and  the  smaller  Kokonee  salmon.  I 
also  .had  a  law  passed  to  set  up  Federal 
rsfuges  for  wildlife  speclss  In  dai:ger  oT 
extinction. 

GBEAT    NEW    LAWS 


Minimum  Wage  Improvement,  and  the  Cold 
War  OI  bill  and  I  hope  by  final  adjournment 
we  will  have  passed  Truth  in  Packaging,  a 
Demonstration  Cities  bill,  and  other  impor- 
tant measures. 

am  To*  crrrEs 

Congrew  is  rightfully  giving  Increasing  at- 
tention to  growth  and  change  In  urban  areas. 
Seven  out  of  10  Americana  now  live  In  cities 
and  suburb*.  Nearly  one  out  of  every  Ove 
tax  dollars  received  by  SUtaa.  cities  and  local 
governments  now  comas  from  Federal  taxes. 

The  16th  Congnsalonal  District  shares  in 
•27.000.000  In  War  on  Poverty  proJecU  I 
have  arranged  to  have  a  »400.000  Rouge  River 
Improvement  grant  Inserted  in  the  pending 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  given  special  attention  to  Federal 
aid  projects  from  nearly  every  city  and  town- 
ship In  the  16th  District. 

pacsmcMTUL  FmAisc 

I  received  a  letter  from  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  recenUy  which  gave  me  a  warm 
feeling.     It  said; 

"As  a  champion  of  the  ?mall  businessman. 
a*  a  protector  of  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  of  our  country,  and  as  a  parUclpant 
in  the  Intersute  and  F\»retgn  Commerce 
Committees  work  on  legislation  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  prosperity,  health  and  safety. 
you  are  one  of  our  moat  valued  legislators 

'•With  appreciation  and  warm  personal 
regards 

"Sincerely, 

"Ltitocn  B.  Johmsom." 
rmnAL  aid  ooNmcNcs 
More  than  60  Mayors  and  other  public  of- 
ficials from  every  city  and  township  in  the 
16th  District  attended  a  Federal  aid  confer- 
ence called  by  Rep.  John  D.  Dinoxu.  In  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  first  held  to  acquaint  local 
administrators  with  the  big  changes  made 
by  the  1965  laws  and  It  became  a  model  for 
similar  meetings  held  latsr. 


Remarki  of  Vice  Pretidenf  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey at  the  Barkley  Dam  Dedication, 
Paducah.  Ky..  Au^uit  20,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRAiNK  A.  STLBBLEFIELD 

or  Kxifruc-KT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.      Mr.   Speaker. 


When  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  young 
flrst-term  Senator — eager  to  change  the  wor'd 
and  sure  I  could  do  It  all  In  that  first  term^ 
I  came  to  know  and  have  a  deep  respect  for 
Alben  Barkley. 

Vice  President  Barkley  was  a  man  ,,• 
principle  who  often  as  not  would  dlsguue 
the  depth  of  his  feeling  in  the  telling  of  -. 
Joke  or  story  which  made  his  point,  and  ma^t  > 
it  palatable. 

Many  of  his  stories  were  at>out  Paducii 
and  the  people  of  this  area — including  Jude 
Bishop.  Irvin  Cobb,  and  others  whose  name 
I  cant  rememijer  now,  but  heard  often  the: 

I  felt  a  great  affection  and  respect  for  Vlf - 
President  Barkley  then.  And,  tliat  affectloi. 
and  reepect  have  grown  even  more,  I  mu.«- 
admit,  since  I  have  come  to  the  ofllce  c' 
Vice  President. 

Most  of  you  know  that  Alben  Barkley  dlM 
while  addreMlng  an  audience  of  young  peo- 
ple at  Washington  and  Lee  University 

His  last  words — spoken  in  one  of  thof- 
dramatic  moments  that  sometimes  lead  on- 
to believe  that  life  imitates  are — were  a 
summation  of  his  entire  career. 

He  said:  "I  would  rather  be  a  servant  l^ 
the  house  of  the  Lord  than  sit  In  the  se.-it.? 
of  the  mighty  .  .  ." 

The  Idea  of  being  a  public  servant,  of  dolne 
service  for  the  people,  was  the  guiding  light 
by  which  Alben  Barkley  set  his  course  u. 
the  world. 

In  over  40  years  of  public  oiUce  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  as  Vice  President 
he  stood  by  his  course. 

In  a  career  which  extended  from  the  Wil- 
son Administration  to  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, he  was  always  willing  to  cai: 
himself,  without  equivocation,  a  liberal 

He  stood  for  the  principle  that  the  powf-r 
and  wealth  of  America  should  serve  all  ou: 
citizens. 

He  stood  up  to  those  who  would  reward 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

More  than  40  years  ago  he  fought  so  that 
the  poor  would  not  lose  their  money  if  the 
banks  they  trusted  failed. 

He  worked  to  see  that  farmers  could  get 
credit  at  decent  rates  without  mortgaging 
their  futures. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  causing  the  fed- 
eral government  to  help  local  conununltles 
build  highways  and  develop  their  water- 
power. 

In  the  Oreat  Depression  he  fought  as  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  for  those  changes  which 
allowed  men  to  get  on  their  feet  even  while 
the  country  was  on  its  knees.  He  fought  for 
social  security  and  TVA.  And  he  was  among 
those  few  of  us  who  called  30  years  ago  for  a 
Medicare  program. 

Alben  Barkley  was  a  man  who  saw  far 
ahead  at  home  and  In  the  world.    He  helped 
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This  1965-66  Congre«inow  ending  has  been      the  people  of  the  great  SUte  of  Kentucky     «^«a^*  A^^^t^''^  "JT.'*.  "^k^**  ,"^" 
e  first  since  the  New  Deal  to  combine  the      were  highly  honored  on  August  20  when     Sid  wThe  h^a^tk'eV'l^.on'^'  t^^rthl  ^'' 

X'f,r.^!'.^^"V."j^»*'!^    HUMPHRCY   for-  "Without  for  a  moment  ever  relaxing  in 


the 

team-work  of  a  progressive,  forward-looking 
Democratic  majority  la  t>oth  Houses  with  a 
forward-looking  President. 

The  result  has  been  historic.  In  the  First 
Session  I  voted  for  21  new  laws,  which  I 
flrml/^belleve  will  make  life  better  for  every 
American 

Among  them  were:  Medicare;  Federal  aid 
for  public  schools,  colleges,  universities  and 
medical  schools;  student  scholarships;  im- 
migration law  reforms:  voting  rights  guar- 
antees; Social  Secur  tv  Improvements;  War 
on  Poverty  Pedera.  aids  for  cities  and 
suburbs,  particularly  housing  aids:  drug  con- 
trols; cleaner  water  and  purer  air  controls; 
expansion  >f  .•ni.np.wer  training;  and  the 
farmation  of  a  cabinet -level  Department  of 
Housing  a.-id   Urban   Development. 

KOBE  NrW  LAWS 

Congre&i  authorized  mutually  bsneflclal 
free  trade  In  auto  parts  with  Canada.  This 
year  It  passed  Auto  and  Highway  Safety  laws. 


mally  dedicated  Barkley  Dam,  a  multl 
purpose  project  located  near  the  mouth 
of  t^»e  Cumberland  River.  Since  the  late 
Vice  President  Alben  Barkley.  for  whom 


our  determination  to  keep  our  piowder  dry. 
we  must  continue  to  strive  to  reach  an  hon- 
orable understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  of  Russia's  present  attitude  there  Is 


this  project  was  named   was  a  colleague     "^  ***''  solution  for  this  problem,  but  we 

and   personal   friend   of   Vice   President     ■»^"""^  ™ '— 

Humphrey,  It  was  mo.st  appropriate  that 
he  dedicate  Barkley  Dam  and  celebrate 
this  proud  day  with  us.  At  this  point 
In  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  outstanding  address  made 
by  Vioe  President  HtXMPHREY  at  the 
dedication. 


RiMARKs   8T    Vice   PBESTDxjrr   Httwcbt   Huu- 

PHBXT.     AT     TKX     BaBKLXT     DaM     DTDXCATKIN. 
PaOOCAH.    KT  .    AtTGCST  20.    1066 

It  la  good  to  be  back  In  Barkley  country. 
1  am  going  to  talk  more  about  Alben  Bark- 
ley— and  less  about  this  dam — than  some  of 
you  might  have  expected. 


should  never  cease  trying,  for  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  cities — and  I  mean  American  cities  as 
well  as  Russian  cities — under  the  Impact  of 
hydrogen  bomtw  la  not  an  easy  solution 
either.  If  we  cannot  obtain  an  agreement 
for  the  abolition  of  atomic  weapons  in  time 
of  war  we  should  continue  to  strive  for  an 
enforceable  agreement  for  world-wide  regu- 
lation and  Inspection  of  the  production  and 
use  of  atomic  energy  " 

There  were  only  a  few  of  us  who  stood 
with  him  then  for  control  of  nuclear  power 
The  people  who  called  themselves  "realist*  ' 
said  that  It  was  useless  to  work  toward  any 
change  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  was  a  change  In  the  Kremlin. 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed. 


(And  one  of  my  great  moments  In  public  life 
was  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  that 
eunlng.) 

I  believe  what  Alben  Barkley  wrote  about 
the  Soviet  Union  might  well  be  applied  to 
Communist  Chl.ia  today. 

We  see  no  sign  of  moderation  In  the  pres- 
ent Communist  Chinese  government.  Yet, 
we  do  know  thai  there  are  millions  of  people 
;n  China  with  reason  for  friendship  with  us. 
I  say  that — Just  as  we  did  with  the  Soviet 
Union — we  must  continue  not  only  to  keep 
,,ur  powder  dry.  but  also  to  try,  try  and  try 
t.j  build  peaceful  bridges  to  Communist 
China  so  that  disaster  may  be  averted. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  see  It  clearly  today. 
But,  if  we  keep  trying,  the  time  may  come 
when  Communist  China  may  recognize  that 
a  policy  of  moderation  is  In  its  own  Interest. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  afraid  today — 
.15  Alben  Barkley  was  not  afraid  In  the  early 
;950'8 — to  take  the  extra  step  which  might 
■e.id  to  peace. 

It  has  always  been  my  hope  that  Alben 
B.irkley  might  be  remembered  not  aa  the 
master  political  campaigner  or  the  master 
Btory -teller,  but  as  a  man  of  cxnirage  and 
principle.  He  believed,  above  all,  in  the 
principle  that  we  In  our  powerful  nation 
should  be  the  first  to  take  Initiative  for 
peace. 

Another  of  the  principles  Alben  Barkley 
believed  in  was  that  the  r-.atural  resources 
of  this  country  should  serve  the  people.  He 
felt  the  great  rivers  of  this  country  should  be 
sources  of  wealth  and  well-t>elng.  cot  of  de- 
struction  and  fear. 

The  names  of  our  American  rivers  read 
like  poetry  to  anyone  who  knows  and  loves 
this  country — the  Ohio,  Cumberland.  Sus- 
quehanna. Tennessee.  Hudson,  Missouri, 
Mississippi  and  scores  of  others. 

Yet  these  great  rivers  were  once— and  still 
are.  In  many  places — something  to  be  feared 
OS  they  rose  over  their  banks  flooding  farms 
flUlng  streets  and  basements,  destroying 
property  and  life.  They  swept  past  cities 
without  means  of  power,  past  houses  lit  by 
kerosene  lanterns. 

Alben  Barkley  and  others  helped  to  change 
that.  They  set  In  motion  the  projects  by 
which  these  rivers  were  put  to  work  for  hu- 
man purposes — building  dams  to  hold  the 
waters  back  .  .  .  using  thcwe  waters  to  m.ike 
electricity  to  light  the  darkened  country- 
side .  .  .  giving  power  to  Industries  and 
creating  year-round  waterways  over  which 
barges  could  move  with  raw  ijiaterlals  .and 
flnlshed  goods. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  was  developed  so 
that  all  these  benefits — and  new  recreational 
benefits  as  well — could  be  bruught  t^i  an 
entire  region. 

This  dam  will  generate  enough  electricity 
to  supply  a  good-sized  city. 

The  118-mlle  lake  it  will  create  on  the 
Cumberland  will  be  linked  with  Tennessee, 
multiplying  the  value  of  each  system.  The 
boating  and  fishing  should  be  great  Here 
will  be  another  link  in  maklnp  a  great  re- 
source serve  you  in  your  dally  lives. 

We  shall  continue  to  develop  our  rivers 
to  meet  our  many  needs.  This  development 
Is  a  model  for  the  nation. 

But  what  we  see  here  before  us  today  can 
give  us  a  much   wider  hope. 

The  methods  of  regional  growth  which  are 
so  fnUtful  here  In  our  country  cBn  be  em- 
ployed, with  the  right  changes,  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  The  great  river  syste}n.«  of  the 
world  can  and  should  be  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Imagine  a  time  In  which  the  Amazon,  the 
Nile,  the  Congo,  the  Ganges — even  at  the 
proper  moment  the  Yangtze — might  con- 
tribute their  enormous  wealth  and  energies 
to  the  world. 

A  great  deal  of  the  world's  attention  is  now 
focused  on  the  Mekong  River  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Its  development  would  provide  food, 
energy,  transport,  to  the  entire  region.    Con- 


flict over  scarce  materials  could  be  supplanted 
by  cooperatton  In  developing  and  creating 
new  wealtli. 

It  iB  hard  to  convince  people  to  beat  their 
swords  Into  plowshares  unless  arable  land  is 
available. 

In  all  past  history  some  peoplo  and  places 
have  stood  In  the  sunshine  o"  prosperity 
while  others  have  remained  in  the  darkness 
of  poverty.  This  has  been  considered  as 
Inevitable,  when  It  has  beer  considered  at  all. 
Here  in  America  wc  are  determined  that 
poverty  shall  not  be  Inevitable — that  all  our 
people  shall  have  a  chance  to  live  a  freer. 
happier,  richer  life. 

We  are  determined  that  some  places  and 
people  In  America  should  not  be  left  behind 
while  our  country  as  a  whole  moves  ahead 
to  new  well-being  and  prosperity. 

And  we  have  accepted  that  principle  that 
Alben  Barkley  fought  for  over  so  many  years: 
That  It  should  be  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  help  create  a  balanced  na- 
tional prosperity. 

Finally,  aa  we  celebrate  this  dedication,  I 
think  we  would  do  well  to  share  once  more 
with  each  other  the  vision  that  Alben  Bark- 
ley set  forth  In  his  autobiography  some  12 
years  ago. 

"If  every  river  valley  .  .  .  could  be  de- 
veloped as  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  been." 
he  said,  "with  similar  results,  the  standard 
of  life  throughout  the  nation  would  be  im- 
mensely advanced. 

"I  should  like  to  see  every  American  fa.Tilly 
living  In  a  comfortable  home,  and  every 
American  child  born  and  reared  In  an  atmos- 
phere sufBclently  wholesome  to  guarantee  an 
even  chance  for  health  and  intellectual  and 
moral  development  consonant  with  the  re- 
Bponsibllltles  of  American  citizenship. 

"I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  world  at 
peace  where  the  Inventive  genius  of  man 
would  be  utilized  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  life  throughout  the  world.  I  should  like 
to  live  to  see  the  pledge  of  every  nation  re- 
spected by  every  other  nation  because  it  wae 
made  in  good  faith  and  observed  to  the  letter. 
"I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
religious  and  racial  bigotry  and  Intolerance 
would  give  way  to  the  universal  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  every  man  and  woman  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

"These  Ideals  may  constitute  Utopian 
dreams.  But  If  civilization  Is  to  be  preserved 
naanklnd  must  seek  their  consummation." 
This  Is  a  large  vision  Indeed.  '  But  It  Is  a 
vision  we  as  Americans  can  have  the 
courage  to  hold,  as  Alben  Barkley  held  It. 
And.  If  we  hold  to  our  vision,  who  Is  to  say 
It  cannot  be  achieved? 


Workshop  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Maxillofacial  Prosthetics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
Address  or  Congressman   John   E.  Fogarty 
TO   THE   American   Academy    of   Maxiixo- 
facial  Prosthetics,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  12,  1966 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  been  invited  to  join  you  today  and  ad- 
dress some  brief  remarks  to  this  workshop  of 
the     American     Academy     of     Maxillofacial 
Prosthetics.     Your   Academy    Is    a    youthful 


one.  as  such  organizations  go,  but  In  thirteen 
short  years  it  nas  attained  a  level  of  scien- 
tific competence  that  entitles  you  to  look  as 
an  equal  up>on  the  other  professional  so- 
cieties. One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  air  of  thorough  professional  ability  that 
permeates  your  membership. 

There  is  no  more  admirable  calling  than 
that  of  rebuilding  human  bodies  ravaged  by 
Injury  or  disease,  and  your  stated  objective 
of  furthering  the  development  and  use  of 
maxillofacial  prosthetics  In  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  patients  with  cancer 
or  other  diseases  can  elicit  only  the  most 
enthusiastic  encouragement  from  all  of  us 
who  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

This  country  has  a  great  need  to  expand 
the  teaching  of  your  particular  surgical  spe- 
cialty In  professional  schools  and  Institu- 
tions: to  train  more  young  dentists  in  maxil- 
lofacial techniques;  and  to  promote  greater 
use  of  these  techniques  in  hospital  dental 
services.  Yovu-  workshop  program  this  week 
has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  meeting 
these  neeas,  among  others,  and  I  was  very 
favorably  impressed  to  read  the  names  of  the 
nationally  and  internationally  recognized 
participants  here,  many  of  whom  are  known 
to  me.  If  only  by  reputation.  One  Is  also 
impressed  by  the  Academy's  recognition  of 
close  communication  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing rehabilitation  practices,  by  Its  systematic 
compilation  of  data  on  professional  and  in- 
stitutional standards,  and  Its  effective  use 
of  these  data  to  bring  your  own  special  tech- 
niques to  an  ever-widening  public. 

Your  president.  Dr.  Nilranen,  has  asked  me 
to  speak  to  you  today  on  "The  Administra- 
tion's Rehabilitation  Programs."  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
deeply  involved  In  rehabilitation  on  many 
fronts,  this  is  a  tall  order,  and  so  in  the  time 
allotted  me  I  shall  have  to  touch  only  briefly 
on  the  highlights. 

The  Congressional  appropriation  for  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1966  was  300  million  dollars. 
For  1967  the  VRA  has  requested  a  substan- 
tial Increase  because  it  will  provide  for  the 
attainment  of  one  of  the  agency's  long- 
sought  goals:  the  rehabilitation  to  useful 
living  of  well  over  200,000  disabled. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  that  considers 
the  appropriation  requests  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  in  the 
hearings  held  early  this  year  for  the  1967 
budget  there  were  brought  out  many  points 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
First  I  should  tell  you  that,  under  recent 
amendments  to  the  law,  the  matching  rate 
for  Federal  rehabilitation  grants  to  States 
was  fixed  at  75  percent.  That  is.  for  each 
dollar  the  State  makes  available  for  rehablU- 
t.atlcn  the  Federal  Government  pledges  3 
dollars. 

There  is  authority  In  the  appropriation  for 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  services,  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
workshop  Improvement  projects.  We  have 
been  advised  by  the  'VRA  that  with  the  new 
facilities  and  with  75  percent  Federal  match- 
ing, no  disease  or  condition,  however  dlfiflcult 
or  complex  the  service,  need  any  longer  be 
outside  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram if  the  handicapped  individual  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  made  capable  of 
gainful  employment.  ^ 

Those  thus  rehabilitated  are  in  wide  va- 
riety of  occupations,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  professional  to  unskilled.  Based  on  last 
year's  experience,  the  1967  rehabilitated  are 
likely  to  be  9,000  teachers,  engineers  and 
professional  people;  23,000  skilled  workers; 
and  32,000  clerical  and  sales  persons.  So  this 
program  Is  not  only  restoring  human  beings 
to  the  dignity  of  work,  but  Is  contributing 
to  the  general  betterment  of  the  community 
and  the  Nation. 
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Aiong  with  the  oonstnjctlon  cf  facUlt'e, 
VRA  pntframs  :n  Iud«  ReB«arch.  tnd  T-ain- 
Iflf  fund,  for  research  and  d<-mon.LrE.t!on 
projects  and  8p^c:al  centers  not  only  for 
medical  rehab::. u-ion,  but  m  the  Iock- 
ttona..y  oriented  programs  and  center,  for 
^^':'CV  ■""  '•""''*^  Incidentally,  it  l«  ex- 
rfl ^  ^'^  ■''•*"^  *«   '^O*^  mental!,  re- 

tarded wM  be  m  Che  program  In   i»67      The 

J^  H^  "!"'"•"*'■  P'^rBm  waa  warmly  com- 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  la«t  year 
The  programs  cover  the  rehablliutlon  of 
^•r,^""'^*"/  '"•  *P»'«P"c».  the  deaf  and 
Un^v^T  ^'»tP*'-«'°'  '"th  brain  damage 
It  provides  for  thoee  afflicted  with  speech  and 
neurological  dl«>rden,.  and  for  ,?cttm,  of 
n«an  disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 

Mention  of  the  President-*  Commission  on 
awtrt  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke  reminds  us 
that  thU  commission's  report  has  under- 
scored the  need  for  the  State-Federa"  pr^ 
?rams  of  vocational  rehabUltatlon  to  tuke 
s  ook  Of  the  ^ervlces  the  programs  have  pro! 
vlded  for  pe.3ple  who  have  survived  the  lai- 
t.al  onslaught  of  these  diseases.  They  also 
plara  for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  re- 
habilitation in  order  to  restore  These  pec^e 
to  productive  roles  in  the  community,  mille 
fnf  nf  1?"''*"°'^  *«'"<^'«  ^-*"'  »>*«"  «rv! 

effort  h?    1,  ^"""^    ^°'   '"^y   y**"'    their 
efforts  have  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds 
for  providing  the  expensive  service,  required 
They    have   been   plagued    with    a   derrth    of 

.^r""'"!,'  '*'"*^  "^  ''"'  know-hew  of  plan- 
ning  and   implementing   the   complex   krray 
of  services  Often  necessary  for  heart  dlsea^'^ 
cancer   a.>d    stroke   cases      The   year,   ahead 
hould  see  a  rapid  increase  In  the  number^ 
hr^T/K*^''!  restored  to  gainful  employment 
IT^LnL"''''"'  "'"^'^  '^  '-•"°-' 
rt  Is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  VRA 
«a   given   an   Increase   In   Its  appropriation 
n'.s^Vr  '"''  ''"'"'"«  °'  «  milllo?do,ll^. 
flrst^  I?,*  "*'°'=''  ^'*^'^*<1  to  addre«  itself 
nrst  of  all   to  cancer  because   that   was   thj 
forgotte-      .-,   as   far   as   rehabilitation   wai 
concern--       v     ,  result  of  this  attention  sev  . 
Z^J"'  "   '"  "'  '■"habilitating  postoperattv. 
f^,    H   ''""^"ts  have  been  Initiated      The., 
include  a  project  recently  approved  at  New 
L?    ^'-nl'frslfy   School    of   Medicine.     This 
project  wl.I  establish  a  pilot  regional  center 
to  discover  new  techniques  and  method,  for 
the  .urglcaJ.  dental,  prosthetic.  peycho«cUI 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  facially  dla- 
dgured    cancer    patients.      Racial    disfigure- 
ment,   principally    following    eradication    of 
cancer  of  the  head  and  neck,  has  Increased 
great, V   during   the   last   decade      The   more 
frequent   employment   of  radical  surgery   as 
a  method  of  treatment,  and  the  feasibility 
o.  ma.sslve  excision  of  tissue,  has  resulted  In 
the  survival   of  a  large   number  of  patlenu 
who  can  be  brought  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively into  the  mainstream  of  hippy  and  pro- 
ductive life  through  the  application  of  appro- 
priate  rehabilitative  techniques 

This  pilot  project  m  New  York  exemplines 
tbe    spirit.    I    think,    of    the    entire    Federal 
government    thrust    In    the    area    of    cancer 
pauent  rehabUltatlon.     There  is  one  surgical 
procedure— *-ith  which  many  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar-which  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  the 
P>i«ht  of  all  Who  must  face  up  to  the  post- 
operative problems  of  malignant  disease      I 
am  referring  to  an  operaUon  which  Involves 
the  amputation  of  the  humAn   body  at  the 
hips,  and  subsequent  fltUng  with  llmbe  and 
f       .?      As  a  .-neans  of  saving  Uvea,  it  call. 
L°hv„     ,    rK*"'  ««P*™tlon  from  physicians. 
physical     therapists,    clinical    psychologists, 
prosthesis  experts,  occupational  consultants 

tu^^f^'.r"''"  '°  "^'-  "^^^  government 
support,  the  needs  for  mulUdlaclpUne  co- 
operauon,    administrative   coordtnaUon   and 
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research   have   been   projected   by  speclaluta 
in  Ave  area,  of  radical  cancer  surgery 
Remoyal    of    the    voice    box    which    leave. 

t^tCh«  ."'""k"^'   terrifying   reallzaUon 
that  he  has  loei  his  vocal  cords 

Removal  of  the  breast  whose  impact  Is  a 
comblnauon  of  depreaalon  and  fe^^lpr's- 

sl^^^T?*  '''  '^*  '°"  ^^  °°«  °'  the  pau^nt  . 
symbols  of  won:ianhood.  and  fear  of  death 

Amputauon  where  the  Impact  is  fear 
TJe  patient  wonders  If  he  will  be  able  to  walk 
a«atn?    To  use  his  arms?    To  live  a  normal 

Surgery  resulting  In  an  artificial  opening 

A^H   « °  f"*^  '•*"''«»  o^  d«^P-adatlon. 

And  finally,  that  area  of  radical  cancer 
surgery  with  which  you  are  so  cU^iy^o '! 
cerned.  facial  disfigurement,  bringing  inTti 
wake  severe  functional  disabilities  or  VeeSn« 

fec^n  /'^  m"°"  •"*'"«  '^^'^  gaplS  df! 
lecta  In  a  patient's  feature*.  t-     &  ut- 

Each   of   these   .urglcal   procedures   bring. 

LaT  dirhn.'.^""  '°'""  °'  P^y»>«»  and  emi! 
h^nL  L^^''-  '^.'^  "'^  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art*--««  well  as  that  segment  of  vour 
government  charged  with  the  s^p^rt  of  ?hl 
healing  arta-wlll  not  be  doing  Ihelr  inh  t^ 
^^ru.lest  untu  these  dl«bu1l.« '^'.^Se^ 

nJ^il^f  •""■*"*   '""^^  the  efforts  I  have  lust 
d«cnbed.  that  we  have  made  a  .tart  In  th" 

one  In^rf^r    "  "  *  """"  "^  ""»  «  confident 
one   and  r  can  assure  you  that  It  will  go  for- 
ward  as  rapidly  as  the  numbers  of  trained 
La  r^  n?""  "f""  t*^hnlc,i  personnel,  and  t^ 
and  the  '^°'  adequately  equipped  facUltlw 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Suies  will  permit 
in  the  past   two  years  the   VRA  has  had 
numerous   contacts    with   potential   research 
agencies  and   unlversltle.  interested  Tn  dc^ 
ing   projects   involving   the   development   of 
coordmated  teams  of  physlclani;    counselors 
psychologists,     and     «^ia,     worked      S 
teams  would  direct  their  efforts  at  rellerlng 
the  psychological  and  social  pressure  deVe,- 
l^  ft:  "  'T"'"  °'  ^*"^"  »"''  't»  treatment 

out   to   rural   areas   at    some   distance   from 
large  urb.^n  medical  complexes. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  coooera 
l^lrV'^'^''^      Although  the  VRTh^;:; 
to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  207  500 

4mT4!S   \l'''   "  "  "*'™*^'»   that  i^'r^ 

IT         .     ."  ""'  ^'-"'^  '"'*  "  "'1'  «  the  top 

C^  reh^hT»  Pf^^'^tlon  right  now  we  Vl^uld 
be  rehabilitating  at  the  rate  of  350.000  a  year 
i^^r^  °'  "t  2OO.0O0  So.  along  with  the 
stepped -up  effort  of  your  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  It  Is  vlUl  that  the  States  p.^^d^u; 
we'Ire"^'*"  '"  "»"'»>'Iltatlon  p?ogranS  if 
h^hmf  ^  ^^'"'  ^^*  «*P  between  the  re- 
habiuut«l  and  the  disabled 

A  program  of  the  VRA  that  has  opened  up 
1^^%"'^  po-lbUitle,  IS  the  Spe^lal^r^ 
elgn  Currency  Program,  for  whlchl  tnllUon 
^hetTteT.*:  "PP'^'P^'oted  last  year.    Involving 

t^e  llnd?n^"*;  °'  "P"'*  f^°™  o""***  and 
the  sending  of  our  experts   to  our  projects 

tere?tfn.":?ev^':^"^  '"  ^^"^^  "P  -«'" 
terestlng  developments      I  am  thinking    for 

example^  of  the  one  to  come  from  Dr  Marlon 
Zi^- ^L^°"^''-  '"'°  ^"  revolutionised,  we 
t^i^  k^«f^*"^  °"  ampuutlons  He  found 
^m  ^  "'°*  artificial  lUnbs  Immediately 
«CnTh"?°T'""**'^  "^  *»'t.ng  for  thi 
stump  to  heal— a  great  deal  of  psychological 
trauma  can  be  saved.     The  patleni  wake*  up 

^.^  r.l'^1^'^*^  °'  •'*^'^«  "P  "th  a  stump'^ 
This  procedure  enable,  the  patient  to  walk 
«>oa  after-m  many  Instances  on  the  fir.^ 
day  a/ter-the  ampuUUon.  and  to  go  back  to 
work  «»ner.  Under  older  procedures  the 
Pf"«"'  »«  '°r  weeks  or  mon?h.  wauTng  for 
the  stump  to   heal   before  he  can   be   fitted 

^^i^.fT'""*'  '*»  "''  '''•°  »»'»  to  learn 
to  walk  all  over  again. 
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vUso  under  the  Special  Foreign  Currency 
ftx>grain  we  are  experimenting  m  Lsrael  on 
training  the  blind  to  work  In  the  textile  In- 
l"^^  .^°  Yugoslavia  we  are  developing  an 
electronic  artificial  hand  and  a  cybernetic 
arm  that  will  employ  a  computer-like  elec- 
trlcal-lmpuLe  system  to  control  braces  and 
muscles.     In   India,   PaklsUn.   Israel,   Yugo- 

t^Vh*,,,^''*'  ^^P'  '^^"'  '^^  ""^'"  deal^g 
vrtth  different  problems  In  the  rehabilitation 

sL^P'f    'U*'''"'^    "y    ''^"'■t    1^-ease    and 
stroke.     In   Yugoslavia,   again,   the  deaf  are 

t^n*    i^?*^'    "P*"-'^    recognition    through 
tranamlBsion  at  low  frequencies  where  it  w 
found,  those  with  profound  hearing  loss  ar" 
the  most  sensitive  to  sound. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  areas  In  which 
your  Federal  Government  Is  concerning  itself 
With  rehabilitation.  Many  of  them  of 
course,  are  remote  from  the  areas  in  which 
your  ntereets  lie.  On  the  other  hand  many 
are  directly  concerned  with  your  work,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  concerned— and  on  an 

h?':!?'?."'^"'*  ^'■°"'-    ^'  '"  to  be  profoundly 
hoped  that  through  the  cooperation  of  the 

%!f "!\.°**''"'"^^"^-  ^^^  fi"y  States,  an 
able    dedicated  scientists  like  yourselves,  w. 

^.'.tiK*^  ^^*  '**^'  ^^^"^  the  greatest  posslb!, 
number  of  the  disabled— through  effectlv. 
programs  of  rehabilitation— will  be  restore, 
w«,l  !   condition    where   they  can   live  anci 

Tiut^  **"*  '**^"y  ^  "^^^"^  ""^y  are  en- 
titled as  members  of  the  human  family 
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Speaker   Joe    M 


artin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19. 1966 
Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ules 
work  and  career  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  very  distinguished  colleague  Speak- 
er Joseph  W   Martin,  one  of  Massachu- 
setts and   the  Nation's  most  Illustrious 
sons  constitute  a  very  Inspiring  saga  In 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  world 
Joe    M-vrtin.    as   he    is   afTectlonately 
known  to  Members  of  the  House,  and  to 
millions  of  Americans,  came  from  humble 
beginning  in  our  preat  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts     He  came  from  a  highly 
re.s,>ected  family  of  hard  work.n?  people 
and  he  worked  hard  from  the  very  start 
to  esUbllsh  himself  in  life. 

Of  rugged  character,  strong  convlc- 
Uons.  and  unswerving  dedication  to  the 
achievement  of  his  goals.  Joe  was  so 
richly  endowed  with  naUve  ability 
Industrious  habits,  and  the  capacity' 
Imagination,  and  will  to  work  himself 
forward  In  life,  that  it  did  not  take  him 
ong  to  establish  himself  In  business  and 
the  pollUcaJ  leadership  of  his  community 
and  State 

In  one  successive  step  after  another  by 
his  hard  work.  Ulents.  undersUndlng  of 
people,  and  the  practical  example  of  the 
homely  virtues  and  the  basic  American 
Principles  and  spiritual  values  which  It 
was  his  Inflexible  purpose  to  live  by  Joe 
Martin  climbed  at  a  steady  pace  In  the 
business  world  and  In  the  State  service 
^ri^  Con«ress.  to  the  lofty  pinnacle  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  position  he  held  durtnjr  two  separate 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  In  which  he 


greatly  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  Speakers  of  our  legisla- 
tive history. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  In  this 
short  time  adequately  to  apprai.'^e  or 
evaluate  the  remarkable  life  and  career 
of  this  great  American  whom  we  all  love, 
respect,  and  admire,  because  his  devoted 
service  covers  a  long  span  of  years  and 
touches  on  many  facets  of  our  national 
life  and  well  being.  It  Is  in  truth  a 
Horatio  Alger  story — a  story  of  a  real 
American  success. 

Joe  Martin  was  distinguished  in  every 
respect — a  man  of  sterling  character, 
high  Ideals,  fine  principles,  un.sur- 
passed  love  of  country,  and  of  his  fel- 
low man. 

He  served,  not  only  with  great  distinc- 
tion, but  with  superb  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  duty. 

He  was  a  man  of  rectitude  and  right- 
eous concepts,  who  in  the  be<t  sense  be- 
lieved in  and  fostered  justice  tempered 
with  mercy,  throughout  his  ser\icc,  while 
he  was  Speaker,  and  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions. 

Speaker  Joe  M.^RTIN  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence, the  trust,  the  high  esteem,  the 
respect,  the  admiration  and  the  affection 
of  every  man  in  the  House,  and  tliis  high 
regard  was  never  fragmented  by  partisan 
considerations.  Democrats,  as  well  as 
Republicans,  looked  upon  Joe  Martin-  as 
a  great  leader  and  dear  friend,  a  credit  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Nation,  a  leader  of 
ability,  conviction  and  understanding,  a 
dear  devoted  friend,  kindly,  generous, 
considerate  of  all,  whose  word  was  his 
bond,  and  whose  firm  purpo.'ie  and  prac- 
tice to  give  of  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  constituency,  his  State  and  liis  coun- 
try was  evident  In  his  thought,  word,  and 
deed. 

Through  an  Ironic,  political  turn,  a 
great  American  will  now  pass  from  the 
House  Into  richly  deserved  retirement. 
which  he  has  so  abundantly  earned 
through  years  of  outstanding,  faithful 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Joe  Martin  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
this  House.  His  leadership,  counsel,  co- 
operation which  he  gave  so  wilhngly  and 
unselfishly  in  the  national  int^'rest,  the 
consistency  and  Inspiration  of  his  warm, 
loyal  friendship,  the  beam  of  hi.?  smile. 
his  encouragement,  his  assistf.nce  when 
it  was  needed,  regardless  of  pariy  or 
other  considerations,  the  standi,  rouged 
posture  of  undiluted,  uninhibited  Amer- 
icanism that  for  so  long  he  actively 
demonstrated  and  exemplified,  will  long 
Illumine  and  enrich  these  hallowed  Halls 
and  always  remain  in  the  mind.s  and 
hearts  of  those  who  served  here  with  him 

Th'e  Nation  that  can  rear  men  like 
Joe  Martin  and  bring  them  to  dvduated 
service  of  its  people  is  Indeed  foriunale: 
the  Nation  that  is  assured  of  .such  leaders 
and  such  service  Is  both  rich  and  secure. 
The  record  of  stalwart  Arnerirani.sm. 
loyal  service  to  our  country  which  Joe 
Martin  has  compiled  is  unperishably  in- 
scribed in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory. It  will  go  down  to  countless  proud 
and  grateful  generations  yet  unbirn  as 
an  example  to  many  others  who  may 
take  up  the  fight  for  free  government  of 


what  devoted  services  to  the  Nation  really 
is  and  really  means. 

Joe  Martin  has  given  practically  his 
entire  life  to  the  service  of  his  couiiti-y 
and  the  people,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  we  hall  and  salute  liim  as  he 
departs  from  this  Chamber  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  Americans  who  has  ever 
served  here,  as  well  as  a  verj-  dear  friend, 
whom  we  will  always  recall  with  deepest 
appreciation  and  fondest  recollection. 

In  a  personal  sense,  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  express  my  feclinfzs  of  grati- 
tude to  this  great  man.  He  is  not  of  my 
party,  and  he  is  not  of  my  political  faith, 
yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  I 
first  came  here  as  a  freshman  Congre-ss- 
man  that  I  have  not  felt  free  to  seek  his 
counsel  and  assistance  in  iniuur.erable 
matters  for  the  benefit  of  district,  State, 
and  Nation,  and  when  I  have  not  re- 
ceived in  fullest  measure,  not  only  his 
counsel,  but  in  many  instances  his  active, 
effective  help  with  many  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  well  being  of  my  con.siituency 
and  the  country. 

Joe  Martin  has  taken  a  tight  grip  on 
our  hearts,  and  while  he  will  no  longer 
be  with  us  in  the  House,  in  reality,  his 
presence  will  always  be  felt  here.  The 
measure  of  his  devotion  and  patriotism 
will  always  be  felt  here.  The  gracious- 
ness  of  his  magnetic  personality,  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  warm, 
personal  friendship,  and  the  greatness 
and  luster  of  his  rugged  Americanism 
will  always  live  in  our  iiearts. 

Here  is  a  man,  Mr.  3;x>aker,  a  man 
who  has  stood  here  like  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  facing  every  test  with  honor, 
ability,  and  courage,  doing  the  right  as 
God  gave  him  to  see  the  light,  standing 
boldly  for  the  things  he  believed  in  to 
the  last  rollcall. 

He  leaves  us  as  he  came,  without 
malice,  because  it  is  alien  to  his  nature, 
without  bitterness  where  another  less 
charitable  might  be  tempted  to  embrace 
it,  a  real  gentleman  and  great  American, 
bidding  us  farewell,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips  and  a  prayer  in  his  heart  for  all  of 
us.  that  we  who  remain  will  strive,  as  he 
did,  for  God  and  country. 

We  will  see  Joe  Martin.  I  hope  and 
pray,  for  years  to  come.  And  may  he 
enjoy  with  his  devoted  family  and  friends 
many  happy  years  filled  with  choicest 
blessings. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  last  year, 
the  New  York  Times  contained  daily 
suggestions  for  Individual  curtailment  of 
water  use.  This  summer,  the  Potomac 
River  reached  its  lowest  level  in  107 
years,  and  residents  of  the  Washington 
metroFKjlitan  area  were  subject  to  volun- 
tary and  mandatory  restrictions  on  indi- 
vidual water  use. 


The  water  shortage  problem  that  has 
plagued  the  arid  West  for  years  has  also 
become  a  reality  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Nation.  New  and  broader  thinking 
is  required  if  we  are  to  simultaneously 
solve  water  problems  across  the  Nation. 
Senator  Frank  Moss  discussed  such  ap- 
proaches in  a  speech  to  the  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Consumers 
Conference  on  September  27,  1966.  He 
cited  recent  advancement  in  solutions  to 
the  problems,  but  expressed  fear  that 
those  advancements  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient: 

Despite  the  heroic  strides  this  country  has 
taken  recently  In  conservation  of  our  water, 
In  flow  control,  in  pollution  abatement.  In 
Improved  utilization,  In  desalting,  and  In 
weather  modification,  and  despite  our  prog- 
ress in  replacing  our  hodge-podge  of  pocrly 
coordinated  water  programs  with  modem 
management  systems,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
assure  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
enough  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  way 
of  living  ...  We  will  have  to  find  some  way 
of  redistributing  water  from  river  basins 
where  water  is  surplus  to  river  basins  where 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  around. 

In  proposing  this  solution,  he  empha- 
sized the  responsibility  of  the  West: 

since  most  of  the  West  is  a  water  deficient 
area,  we  must  be  sure  that  our  water  prac- 
tices are  the  best  In  the  country. 

Since  water  shortages  are  becoming 
more  evident  in  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, my  colleagues  may  be  interested  In 
reading  the  entire  text  of  Senator  Moss' 
speech.  Without  objection,  I  shall  now 
insert  Senator  Moss'  speech : 

WATER  FOR   THE   WEST 

I  shall  not  begin  this  speech  by  telling  this 
audience  that  the  nation  faces  a  water  crisis. 
You  know  the  size  and  dimensions  of  that 
crisis  as  well  as  I  do,  and  you  know  also 
that— for  the  long  pull— America  has  no 
choice  but  to  learn  how  to  harvest,  how  to 
conserve  and  how  to  put  to  beneficial  use 
every  drop  of  water  we  have  anywhere,  or 
we  win  commit  ourselves  to  destruction,  just 
as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day. 

The  question  at  Issue — In  these  mld- 
1960's — Is  what  we  are  doing  here  and  now 
to  save  ourselves  from  our  Incredible  folly. 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough— not  nearly  enough.  We 
are  a  nation  of  wry  contradictions. 

In  some  section's  of  the  country  we  have 
too  much  water.  Cities  and  fields  and  towns 
and  crops  are  regularly  Inundated  by  rush- 
ing torrents.  Our  people  die  and  our  prop- 
erty losses  soar  Into  the  billions.  Then  we 
let  the  surplus  water  run  wasted  and  unused 
to  the  sea. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  we  face 
unrelenting  water  shortages.  These  short- 
ages are  intensified  by  cruel  drought.  Unless 
new  sources  of  nature's  Ufe-glvlng  Uquld  can 
be  found,  whole  areas — entire  river  basins — 
are  through. 

They  will  soon  reach  the  total  of  their 
capacity  to  support  people  and  industry. 
They  can  only  regress  as  their  water  supply 
diminishes. 

And,  finally,  I  can  tell  you  that  In  both 
water-short  and  water-surplus  areas  of  the 
country  we  are  using,  we  are  misusing,  we 
are  squandering  and  we  are  despoiling  the 
water  we  do  have  as  though  there  were  no 
tomorrow — as  though  we.  like  the  Mohicans, 
were  the  last  of  our  tribe  on  earth. 

In  the  past  six  years  we  have  begun  to  do 
some  of  the  things  which  we  must  do  if  we 
are  to  head  off  disaster.  I  Uke  to  think  that 
the  Impetus  for  the  drive  to  conserve  our 
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water  came  from  the  report  ma4e  In  January. 
1961.  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Witer  Resourcee.  on  which  I  aerved. 
This  committee  Inventoried  our  water  re- 
sources and  projected  our  requirement* 
through  1980.  It  supplied  us  with  the  hard 
facts  on  our  water  demand  as  balanced 
against  our  water  supply.  As  you  all  know, 
the  figures  that  the  committee  complied,  and 
forecatii.s  which  the  committee  made,  were 
biockbuiters  In  Impact. 

But  It  took  a  whim  of  nature  to  really 
drajnatize  our  water  crisis — to  make  water 
"patio  conversation."  A  shift  In  wind  pat- 
terns, causing  rain  to  fall  over  the  ocean 
rather  than  upon  coastal  areas  has  greatly 
cut.  for  several  years  In  a  row.  t^e  normal 
amount  of  precipitation  In  a  wide  swath  of 
country  stretching  from  New  Hampshire  tj 
West  Virginia.  This  Is  an  area  of  our  densest 
population,  and  our  heaviest  concentrations 
of  Industry.  It  Is  an  area  of  some  of  our 
Largest  ajid  most  powerful  cities,  of  corpora- 
tions whose  brand  nanrves  are  familiar  to  all. 
Now.  we  In  the  West  know  what  It  is  t.> 
be  short  of  water.  We  are  like  the  man  who 
Is  always  broke.  We  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  taking  our  turns  at  Irrigation 
ditches,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  IX  necee- 
«ary.  to  get  water.  We  know  all  too  well  how 
tough  It  Is  to  ration  our  tap  water,  and  let 
our  lawns  go  brown,  and  to  see  our  crops 
wither  Ir.  the  fields. 

In  my  own  state  of  Dtah  there  has  never 
been  enough  water  to  go  around  since  the 
day  Brigham  Young  led  the  pioneers  Into 
Salt  L<ike  Valley.  We  have  had  to  scroungij 
for  wai*T.  djid  then  to  uae  It  a  dozen  tlmai 
over.  Water  has  been  equally  as  elusive  ajsd 
preclou3  m  every  other  Rocky  Mountain  an<l 
Southwestern  State. 

But  the  people  of  the  large  cities  and 
towns  of  the  East  and  Northeast  have  haM 
little  Intimate  experience  with  water  short- 
ages. They  have  always  had  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  water  and  serenely  assumed  the  7 
always  would.  Then  they  learned  that 
drought  was  not  just  a  word  In  the  dic- 
tionary which  applied  to  the  Dust  Bowl  a- 
the  Great  Basin  or  the  plains  of  Texa* — than 
It  could  happen  to  them.  too. 

In  Aag'jst.  1965.  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
City  of  New  Tork  warned  the  Delaware  Basin 
Commission  tliat  the  largest  city  in  the  na- 
tion could  'ran  out  of  water  by  the  middle 
of  February  "  President  Johnson  decl^-ec 
the  Delawire  Basin  and  New  York  a  disastei 
area,  and  a  drastic  water  savings  program 
went  Into  effect. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  East  and  Northeast 
did  not  ran  out  of  water  In  1965.  They  did 
skimp  through,  but  they  had  an  uncomfort- 
able and  unpleasant  time.  Not  only  was  the 
water  shortage  itself  an  ordeal,  but  It  cre- 
icendoed  their  massive  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. Water  pollution,  offensive  enough 
when  rivers  run  swift  and  turbulent,  twcomes 
unbearab:e  when  the  debris  from  cltlea  and 
Industries  Is  left  high  and  dry  and  roalodor- 
ous  on  nver  banks  and  recreation  beaches. 

The  interest  of  the  people  and  thtlr  offl- 
ctais  and  their  newspapers  and  tnelr  civic 
c-ub«  and  the  national  magazines  pi'blUhed 
la  the  ifea  was  aroused  as  It  never  could 
have  been  aroused  by  the  statistics  In  a 
Senate  National  Water  Conunlttee  repon,. 
A  whole  new  and  Influential  segment  of  the 
country  became  more  receptive  to  the  na- 
tion's water  story. 

This  year  the  word  "drought "  has  become 
even  more  deeply  Ingrained  Into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  citizens  In  parts  of  the 
East.  The  Potomac,  for  example.  Is  lower 
than  It  nas  ever  been  since  records  were 
first  kept  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ha.e  ca.led  tor  the  first 
voluntary  restrictions  on  the  use  of  water  In 
the  107  year  old  history  of  the  system.  They 
have  warried  that  the  re'trlctions  could  i>» 
mandatory  and  enforced  with  fines  and  Jail 
•entences      A  heavy  rainfall  in  mid-Septem- 


ber gave  us  some  relief,  bat  we  still  have  the 
fall  months,  normally  the  drleet  months,  to 
go-  . 

Some  235  counties,  scattered  through  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts.  Ohio.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland.  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  have  been  declared  disaster  areas 
because  of  low  rainfall. 

As  much  as  I  regret  the  Inconvenience 
and  hardship  the  shift  in  wind  patterns  and 
the  ensuing  drought  has  brought  to  our 
friends  in  the  East,  it  has  served  to  turn  the 
national  spotlight  on  water — and  on  our 
water  crisis.  This  Is  a  long-range  plus  for 
America.  And  it  has  made  it  easier  to  get 
an  understanding  audience  In  Washington 
for  our  western  water  problems. 

Most  of  the  legislation  which  Osngrese 
has  passed  under  the  momentum  produced 
by  the  Senate  Water  Committee  and  through 
the  panic  created  by  the  Eastern  water  short- 
ages, and  Intensified  by  water  pollution,  will 
be  Immensely  beneficial  to  the  Weet  since 
we  suffer  from  both  water  shortages  and 
water  aliments.  80,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize quickly  for  you  what  Congress  has 
done  In  the  past  six  years  since  It  shows  you 
how  the  climate  on  water  legislation  has 
changed,   both   literally  and  politically. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  moves  for 
the  Weet.  Congress  placed  water  resource 
planning  on  a  river  basin  basis.  This  recog- 
nizes at  long  last  the  fundamental  fact  that 
water  does  not  stop  at  .state  or  county  or 
municipal  boundaries,  and  that  planning 
which  does  not  take  this  Into  consideration 
will  be  piecemeal  planning,  with  piecemeal 
effect.  It  win  take  a  few  years  for  the  Im- 
pact of  this  far-reaching  measure  to  be 
fully  felt — but  feel  It  we  all  will. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  authorized  an 
Increasing  number  of  both  single  and  multi- 
ple purpose  water  projects — projects  which 
will  serve  not  only  an  agricultural  society 
but  an  Industrial  society  with  mounting  pay- 
rolls and  increased  leisure  time.  The  rapa- 
cious financial  demands  of  the  Vietnamese 
War  have  cut  Into  water  project  appropria- 
tions. I  am  sorry  to  say.  but  we  are  still  do- 
ing well  on  authorlzatloivs. 

In  the  last  six  years  Congress  has  authorized 
new  reclamation  projects  which  will  cost  over 
•a  billion,  and  Increased  authorizations  for 
several  others.  Among  the  new  projects  are 
Prying  Pan.  Arkansas.  Bostwtck  Park  and 
Krultland  Mesa  In  Colorado.  Savery-Pot  Hook 
In  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  the  Orovllle- 
Tonasket  and  Whltestone  Coulee  Units  of 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  In  Oregon,  Mann  Creek 
and  Teton  Basin  In  Idaho.  Navajo  Indian  and 
San  Juan  Chama  In  New  Mexico.  Dixie  In 
Utah.  Auburn  Polsom  in  California.  Garri- 
son In  North  and  South  Dakou.  Arbuckle  In 
Oklahoma,  the  Upper  Division  of  Baker  In 
Oregon,  and  many  others.  Also  during  this 
period  we  have  authorized  the  new  power 
plant  for  the  Columbia  Basin  In  Washington 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southwest 
Intertle  which  affects  ArUona.  CallforxUa  and 
Nevada. 

At  the  same  Ume.  some  500  new  water  proj- 
ects have  l)een  authorized  for  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  at  a  total  cost  of  almost  >5  bil- 
lion, with  slightly  more  than  that  appropri- 
ated for  these  and  previously  authorized 
projects  There  have  been  over  400  new  con- 
struction starts  during  this  period. 

To  assure  that  recreation  benefits  would 
be  uniform  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Army  Engineer  projects.  Congress  passed 
a  measure  to  eatabltsh  guidelln>  s  on  what 
percentage  of  funds  going  Into  multlple- 
pu.-po«e  water  projects  will  be  charged  to 
recreation  programs. 

Probably  our  greatest  legislative  thnist  has 
oome  on  water  pollution,  since  this  problem 
Is  massive.  Insistent  and  haunts  almost  every 
coffiJnuolty — large  or  small— in  the  nation. 
Congress  has  established  a  Water  Pollutloo 
Control  Administration  to  conduct  and  over- 
see a  broad  public  and  industrial  control  pro- 


gram and  has  given  It  greatly  Increased  funds 
for  grants  and  loans  fur  community  waste 
treatment  plants.  We  are  now  working  oa 
legislation  which  will  coordinate  attacks  on 
water  pollution  within  each  river  basin. 

While  the  West  generally  Is  not  In  as  deep 
trouble  as  the  East  on  pollution,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  uranium  mill  tailing  wastes  in 
the  Colorado,  the  Industrial  wastes  in  the 
lower  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  the  sugar 
beet  factory  wastes  In  the  South  Platte  and 
the  Bear,  and  the  municipal  wastes  from 
resort  towns  around  Lake  Taiioe — to  cite  only 
a  few  examples. 

Congress  has  also  launched  a  water  re- 
search program  which  will  add  almost  tlOO 
million  a  year  for  a  ten  year  period  to  the 
sums  we  are  already  spending  on  basic  re- 
search. This  la  over  and  above  our  huge 
effort  to  bring  desalting  into' economic  bal- 
ance, and  the  experiments  we  are  conducting 
on  weather  modification — to  make  rain  fall 
where  we  want  It  to  fall. 

The  West  has  a  great  stake  In  water  re- 
search. We  have  only  begun  to  use  our 
knowledge  about  the  depletion  of  water  sup- 
plies through  timber  removal,  overgrazing 
and  fire. 

We  have  a  gn'eat  deal  more  to  learn  about 
the  mining  of  groundwater  and  the  recharg- 
ing of  aquifers. 

We  must  step  up  our  activities  In  the  field 
of  water  variability,  which  Includes  both 
floods  and  low  water  flow. 

We  have  only  started  to  work  on  the  g^at 
problem  of  water  waste — of  the  ways  In 
which  water  Is  being  used  IneflBclently,  on 
"water  stealing"  vegetation — or  water  hogs, 
as  this  vegetation  Is  better  known — on  evapo- 
ration, and  on  allowing  water  to  run  off  to 
the  sea  unharnessed  and  unused. 

We  have  consistently  lagged  In  this  coun- 
try in  research  In  all  of  these  fields — and 
through  recent  Congressional  action  we  have 
begun  consistently  to  attack  them  all. 

One  of  the  most  promising  horizons  of  re- 
search Is  the  desalting  program.  When  sa- 
line water  research  was  first  authorized  by 
Congress  In  1962.  the  cost  of  producing  1.000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  from  sea  water  ranged 
upwards  from  «4.00.  This  cost  has  been 
steadily  reduced  and  the  one  mlUlon-gal- 
lons-per  day  experimental  plants  constructed 
by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  In  the  early 
19<J0'8  have  produced  fresh  water  from  ocean 
water  In  the  range  of  » 1.00  per  1,000  gaUons. 
This  Is  still  expensive  water,  and  the  cost 
of  distributing  it  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  producing  it.  But  more  ImporUnt  than 
the  dollars  and  cents  aspect  Is  the  new  In- 
formation developed  by  the  saline  water  dem- 
onstration plants.  This  Information  is  pro- 
viding scientists  and  engineers  with  a  basis 
for  feasibility  studies  on  plants  which  will 
supply  many,  many  millions  of  gallons  of 
sweet  water  a  day  to  our  water-short  cities 
and  Industries. 

An  exciting  experiment  on  desalting  Is 
being  launched  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California,  with  the  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comjnlsslon.  The  first  phase  of  construction 
of  the  150-mUllon  gallon  per  day  plant  Is  now 
under  way  It  is  being  built  on  a  43  acre 
man-made  Island  some  2.800  feet  off-shore 
from  Orange  County.  California. 

The  plant  will  be  combined  with  a  1,800 
megawatt  power  plant  with  energy  supplied 
by  two  nuclear  reactors.  The  water  produced 
by  this  huge  new  plant  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  municipal  and  Industrial  needs  of 
a  city  of  750.000  people,  and  the  electricity 
produced  will  exceed  that  generated  by 
Hoover  Dam.  Tbe  best  news  la  that  the  proj- 
ect will  produce  pure,  clear,  fresh  water  from 
salty  ocean  water  for  less  than  36  cents  per 
1.000  gallons 

The  cost  of  transporting  this  new  supply 
of  fresh  water  to  the  constimers  will  limit 
use  of  the  water  to  coastal  areas.    However, 


those  of  us  who  come  from  Inland  regions 
should  not  be  too  dismayed  by  this. 

If  coastal  areas  can  get  water  cheaply 
enough  from  the  sea.  It  will  take  the  pressure 
off  the  supplies  which  flow  to  them  from  In- 
land areas.  For  example,  If  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  get  water  at  a  low  enough  price 
from  desalting,  they  will  look  with  less  long- 
ing at  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  and  this  oould  make  larger 
supplies  available  for  upstream  users  In  both 
tbe  upper  and  lower  basin  states 

Desalination  Is  no  longer  a  pipe-dream  In 
this  year  of  1966.  It  Is  an  accepted  method 
of  getting  water  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  more  expensive  alternatives. 

Research  has  also  given  us  a  bre.ik through 
In  weather  modification,  but  the  fijrocast  for 
its  practical  use  Is,  at  best,  long-range.  We 
have  some  of  the  tools  to  tame,  if  not  to  con- 
quer weather,  and  scientists  around  the 
world  are  rushing  to  take  advantage  of  what 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  calls  "this 
new  and  enormous  power  to  influence  the 
conditions  of  life."  In  the  past  year  alone 
the  U.S.  government  has  published  some 
1.700  pages  of  hard,  scientific  findings  on 
weather  modification,  and  the  Academy  h.is 
recommended  that  expenditures  f  jr  weather 
control  be  stepped  up  five-fold,  between  now 
and  1970.  So.  although  we  cannot  count  on 
weather  modification  at  this  time  to  assure 
more  water  to  any  region  from  it.  it  is  quite 
possible  that  at  some  future  date  we  will 
have  a  "weatherman  In  the  sky." 

Despite  the  heroic  strides  this  countrv  has 
taken  recently  in  conservation  of  our  T'ater, 
In  flow  control.  In  pollution  abatement.  In 
Improved  utilization,  in  desalting,  and  In 
weather  modification,  and  despite  our  prog- 
ress In  replacing  our  hodge-podge  of  poorly 
coordinated  water  pro-ams  with  modern 
management  systems,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
assure  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
enough  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  way 
of  living.  Particularly  Is  this  true  if  these 
children  and  grandchildren  continue  to  mi- 
grate to  the  Southwest  quadrant  of  the 
United  States  where  drought  is  almost  per- 
petual. We  will  have  to  find  some  way  of 
redistributing  water  from  river  h.isins  where 
water  Is  surplus  to  river  basins  where  there  Is 
not  enough  to  go  around. 

I  feel  thjvt  the  best  answer  for  thoee  of  us 
who  live  In  water-short  areas  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  is  the  North  American  Water 
and  Power  Alliance,  or  N.'VWAPA  as  it  Is  gen- 
erally known,  which  proml.ses  a  continent- 
wide  grid  system  to  redl.=trlbute  surplus 
water  from  Alaska  and  the  Can.idlan  North- 
west to  one  territory  and  seven  provinces  of 
Canada,  three  states  of  Mexico,  and  thirty- 
five  states  of  the  United  States,  Including 
most  of  our  Western  states. 

The  NAWAPA  concept— and  I  call  It  a  con- 
cept because  It  Is  only  that  nnw-  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Ralph  M  Parsons  Company, 
an  architect-engineering  firm  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  received  little  attention  however.  I'.ntll  a 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  I  was  named 
chairman,  undertook  to  analyze  It  and  to 
compare  it  with  an  Inventory  of  all  water 
resource  development  projects  anticipated  for 
the  next  twenty  years  by  principal  federal 
agencies. 

It  was  the  Subcommittee's  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  general  study  that  the 
Parsons  concept,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
up  to  JIOO  billion  and  to  take  30  years  to 
build,  would  produce  nearly  twice  as  much 
water  as  the  total  of  our  other  water  project 
proposals  for  about  one-fourth  additional 
cost. 

I  have  been  to  Canada  twice  this  year  to 
discuss  NAWAPA— the  first  time  In  Jime 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  at 
Sherbrooke.  and  the  second  time  in  August 
when  I  spoke  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 


1966    Water    Quality   Sympoelum,    again    In 
Montreal. 

I  was  received  courteously  by  both  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  scientists  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  water  conditioning  business  at  the  Sym- 
poslimi  who  were  seeking  new  ways  of  at- 
tacking water  pollution.  In  both  groups  I 
found  a  conaimalng  Interest  In  the  NAW.\PA 
concept,  and  a  willingness  to  consider  it  with 
open   minds. 

Frankly,  some  of  our  Canadian  neighbors 
have  strong  reservations  about  exporting 
water  to  the  United  States.  Others  are  will- 
ing to  assess  their  supplies,  see  what  they 
will  need  for  themselves,  and  then  find  out 
what  the  United  States  wants  to  offer  for 
their  surplus. 

In  every  speech  I  make,  and  In  private  con- 
versations with  Canadian  leaders.  I  am  urg- 
ing Canada  to  start  at  once  gathering  the 
data  on  which  to  base  definitive  answers  on 
their  water  resources.  I  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  do  the  same.  Everything  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States  would  do  in  the 
next  five  years  as  a  basis  for  making  a  deci- 
sion on  a  continental  water  distribution  sys- 
tem would  be  something  we  ought  to  do  any- 
way. We  both  must  take  stock,  and  take  it 
ftilly.  I  am  convinced,  of  course,  that  once 
we  do  survey  and  measure  the  water  resources 
of  this  continent — and  the  demand  for 
them — that  a  continental  system  of  distribu- 
tion will  emerge  clearly  as  in  the  best  long- 
range  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Up  to  now.  resource  planning  for  the 
American  continent  has  been  done  on  a  re- 
gional or  river  basin  basis.  We  haven't  been 
taking  a  look  over  the  hill  We  must  do 
so.  The  Water  Basin  Planning  Act  of  1965 
even  carries  a  prohibition  against  interbasin 
transfers  of  water  within  the  United  States. 
Such  a  restriction  Is  a  carry-over  of  dat-ed 
thinking — thinking  which  must  be  dLscarded. 

There  is  a  definite  question  in  my  mind 
about  the  right  of  one  section  of  a  country — 
or  one  section  of  a  continent — to  waste 
water — to  allow  vast  quantities  of  It  to  run 
away  to  the  sea  unused — while  other  sections 
do  not  have  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  growing  populations. 

Water  Is  preciotis  stuff.  Without  It  there 
can  be  no  life.  All  too  often  we  forget  this 
fact  because  of  the  economics  and  politics  of 
water.  We  cannot  Isolate  any  discussion  on 
water  from  the  compelling  Importance  of 
taking  care  of  the  means  to  sustain  life 
Itself. 

I  was  greatly  heartened,  therefore,  when 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project,  on  August  11.  included  in  It  a 
provision  for  the  Investigation  and  study  of 
all  ways  to  augment  the  water  s^ippUes  of 
the  thirty  million  people  in  the  seven  states 
comprising  this  ba^ln,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee speclflcally  recommended  that  the  study 
Include  not  only  a  survey  of  such  accepted 
fields  as  water  conservatior ,  desalinlzation, 
and  weather  modlflcatlor.,  but  that  It  look 
Into  the  feasibility  of  importing  water  from 
outside  the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

I  know  that  water  Importation  is  as  con- 
troversial In  the  United  States  as  it  is  in 
Canada.  But  I  feel  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  question — and  face  It  soon.  Prom 
the  Senate  National  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee report  we  learned  five  of  the  nation's 
twenty-two  resource  regions  stand  on  the 
edge  of  water  disaster — that  In  any  of  them 
we  could  well  be  out  of  water  in  1980. 

These  flve  regions  arei  South  Pacific.  Colo- 
rado River,  Great  Basin,  Upper  Rio  Grande, 
Pecos  River  and  Upper  Missouri  River.  By 
the  year  2000  three  more  reglorLs  will  have 
been  added:  Upper  Arkansas — Red  Rivers, 
Western  Great  tiakes  and  Western  Gulf. 

In  the  face  of  a  forecast  like  this,  how  can 
we  duck  tbe  water  importation  question 
much    longer — particularly     In     the     West? 


Many  of  our  thirsty  areas  are  going  to  need 
more  water — and  soon.  The  end  we  seek  is 
simply  the  equitable  use  of  all  resources 
available. 

The  water  problem  is  a  challenge  to  our 
Ingenuity  and  skill,  both  technical  and 
political.  The  danger  flags  on  our  water 
supply  have  been  up  for  half  a  centtiry.  but 
only  recently  have  we  seen  any  signs  of  a 
responsive  national  policy.  In  the  past  six 
years  we  have  passed  more  constructive  Fed- 
eral water  legislation  than  at  any  other 
period  In  our  history.  Our  whole  national 
resource  picture  is  changing.  The  West 
should  profit  by  this.  People  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  can  now  better  under- 
stand the  fights  for  water  holes  in  the  Old 
West,  and  the  competition  between  regions 
fighting  for  water  resources  which  are  grow- 
ing more  scarce  every  day. 

But  If  we  in  the  West  are  to  profit  by  the 
new  climate  on  water,  we  must  be  sure  that 
our  lack  of  water  here  is  not  In  any  way  due 
to  lack  of  care.  We  must  manage  our  water 
producing  areas  with  wisdom.  We  must 
apply  the  best  of  the  new  research  tech- 
niques on  water  consuming  vegetation,  on 
evaporation,  and  on  wasteful  practices 
generally. 

As  we  search  for  new  supplies,  we  must 
attack  water  pollution  where  we  have  it  with 
vigor,  and  we  must  push  treatment  for  re- 
cycle. We  must  accept  methods  of  con- 
serving water  for  agrlculttire,  and  we  must 
discipline  our  demands  for  water  for  domes- 
tie  use.  In  other  words,  since  most  of  the 
West  Is  a  water  deficient  area,  we  must  be 
sure  that  our  water  practices  are  the  best  in 
the  cotmtry.  Only  then.  I  believe,  can  we 
hope  to  profit  by  the  changing  attitudes  on 
water  in  America  today. 

As  we  have  so  long  known,  water  Is  Indeed 
the  liquid  of  llfb.  No  longer  can  we  waste 
or  degrade  It.  On  every  front  we  must  pre- 
serve rehabilitate,  exchange,  develop  and 
use  gratefully  this  great  God-given  natural 
resource. 


The  Worst  5  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truth  is  out. 

For  the  last  several  months  it  has  been 
evident  that  the  admini.stralion  was  try- 
ing to  f a.sten  blame  for  higher  food  prices 
on  the  farmers.  But  it  took  one  of  Sec- 
retary Orville  Freeman's  top  officials  in 
the  Agriculture  Department.  Mr.  Frank 
LeRoux,  to  put  the  case  in  Its  strongest 
t«rm.s.  Mr.  LeRoux  has  bluntly  accused 
the  administration  of  favoring  consumers 
over  the  farmers  in  a  bid  for  votes.  Mr. 
LeRoux  told  a  news  conference  on  Oc- 
tober 4  that  "politically  the  farmer  has 
been  written  off  because  of  a  lack  of 
votes." 

Many  of  us  from  the  great  farming 
areas  of  the  Midwest  have  viewed  with 
considerable  concern  the  price-depress- 
ing actions  taken  by  this  administration 
coupled  with  an  obvious  effort  to  foist 
on  the  public  the  erroneous  idea  that 
farmers  were  getting  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  what  they 
grow  and  raise  in  relation  to  the  prices 
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T^T-rM-i  r\ci    fr\r    tViQ    rlatirmcitlf^T-i    /-»f    fVii:i    C£W^_ 


QAve  warned  that  the  r»':rlcUon«  could  &■* 
mandattjry  and  enforced  with  fines  and  Jail 
■cntences      \  heavy  rainfall  In  mld-S«ptem- 


Congresa  ha«  establuhed  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  conduct  and  over- 
see a  broad  public  and  industrial  control  pro- 


Tbe  cost  ot  transporting  this  new  supply 
of  fresh  water  to  the  consumers  will  llnilt 
ua«  of  the  water  to  coastal  areas.    However, 


Canada  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  at  in  the  face  of  a  forecast  like  this,  how  can  from  the  truth.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the 
Sherbrooke.  and  the  second  time  In  August  we  diick  the  water  importation  question  prices  farmers  receive  for  what  they 
when  I  spoke  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the     much    longer — partlctUarly    In    the    West?     grow  and  raise  in  relation  to  the  prices 
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they  pay  for  Koods  they  buy  have  declined 
to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  depression 
days  of  the  1930's  We  also  know  that 
housewives  are  paying  out  more  money 
at  supermarket  checkout  counters  not 
because  of  farmers'  prices  but  mainly  be- 
cause of  lugher  processing  and  dLstribu- 
tlon  costs.  These  higher  costs  are  the 
result  of  the  current  inflationary  pres- 
sures brouv^ht  about  by  wasteful  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  expenditures. 

We  did  not  need  Mr  LeRoux  to  tell  Uf 
these  facts.  The  situation  had  long  beer 
apparent.  Whenever  members  of  my 
party  voiced  their  concern,  however.  the> 
were  shouted  down  with  cries  of  "parti- 
san politics."  Well,  this  criticism  can- 
not be  rai.sed  against  Mr  LeRoux  be- 
cause hi.s  credentials  as  a  memtwr  of  the 
majority  party  and  a  longtime  supporter 
of  the  Kennedy -Johnson  administra- 
tions are  too  well  known.  Until  his  resig- 
nation this  month  Mr.  LeRoux  was  gen- 
eral .sales  manager  of  the  tJepartment  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. Ir.  this  capacity  he  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  disposing  of  U.S.  farm  sur- 
pluses abroad.  A  successful  farmer  and 
rancher  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Mr 
LeRoux  was  active  in  the  Farmers  for 
Keruiedy  orsranization  during  the  196C 
political  campaign.  Running  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington he  made  two  unsuccessful  bids  for 
a  scat  in  Congress.  He  was  appointed  to 
his  high  post  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment at  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

Yet.  in  giving  his  reasons  for  quitting 
Mr  LeRoux  told  newsmen  that  agricul- 
tural p<_)licies  under  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration were  designed  to  pull  down  fam 
and  food  prices  to  court  the  more  politi- 
cally powerful  consumer  vote.  Mr. 
LeRoux  documented  his  charge  in  a  64- 
page  analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
developments  In  agriculture  going  back 
to  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  Hp 
termed  the  1961-65  period  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administration 
"the  farmers'  worst  5  years"  during 
which  farmers'  prices  declined  to  78  per- 
cent of  parity  compared  with  an  average 
of  81  percent  during  the  1933-40  depres- 
sion period. 

During  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  it 
.^ald  that  the  farmer  "never  had  it  so 
good."  This  Is  "absurd"  Mr  I*Roux 
declared  "Actually,  he  has  never  had 
It  so  bad  ■'  Mr  LeRoux  pointed  out  thp.t 
administration  policies  have  worked  at 
cross  purposes  with  Its  campaign  prom- 
ise to  raise  farm  prices  up  to  parity  levels. 
If  the  As:nculture  administration  had  had 
a  desire  -.o  reach  full  parity  it  would  have 
been  a  f.iirly  simple  matter — 

He  asserted. 

Commotllty  stocks  could  have  been  priced 
to  raise  niarket  prices  Instead  of  being  uaed 
In  the  reverse  manner — as  they  were  to  keep 
prices  down 

Never  before  In  agrlculturaj  history — 

Mr.  LeRoux  summed  up — 
has  a  Secretary  lOrviDe  Preeman)  so  frankly 
admitted  the  economic  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  at  the  same  time  l>e  doing  the 
unbelievable  to  destroy  the  farmers"  oppor- 
tunities to  get  a  fair  return  for  bis  sfforts. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  LeRoux  has  con- 
firmed what  many  of  us  from  this  Na- 
tion's farm  belt  have  been  saj^g  for 
years.  The  farmer  has  been  written  ofl 
politically  by  this  administration.  Mr. 
Johnson's  strategists  apparently  have 
sold  him  on  the  idea  that  farmers'  votes 
are  expendable  In  the  modern  phrase, 
they  want  him  to  "go  where  the  action 
is" — the  big  metropolitan  areas  with 
their  huge  voting  concentrations.  Mr. 
LeRoux  should  be  commended  for  his 
public  service  in  bringing  this  strategy 
out  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  Is  well  known 
in  this  House — and  I  have  said  it  on 
many  occasions — that  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned  agriculture  is  a  field  In  which 
there  should  be  no  politics.  I  have  tried 
to  cooperate  with  anyone  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  during  the  16  years  I  have 
l)een  In  the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to 
get  a  workable  program  for  agriculture 
that  was  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
farmer.  Every  reasonable  bill  in  behalf 
of  agriculture  that  wa;?  brought  up  In 
the  Elsenhower,  the  Kermedy,  or  the 
Johnson  administration  has  had  my  sup- 
port regardless  of  political  consequences. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  understand  that. 

However,  when  an  oCaclal  so  high  in 
the  Johnson  administration  makes  the 
charges  which  Mr.  LeRoux  has  made,  it 
behooves  me  to  report  these  facts  as 
stated  by  Mr.  LeRoux  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  about  them — and  that 
Is  the  only  purpose  of  my  speaking  at 
this  time. 


Con^reisraan     Kupferman     Reviews     His 
Legislative    Program 
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Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  89th  Congress  running  hard  to  wind 
up  the  2d  session  by  the  end  of  this 
week  there  follows  an  analysis  of  some 
of  my  work  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  ray  errlvol  with  appropriate 
references  to  the  Senate  and  executive 
branch. 

Although  elected  on  February  8  of  this 
year  I  could  not  be  sworn  In  until 
February  2^  so  my  congressional  eye 
view  dates  from  that  time. 

The  fojlowlng  is  a  partial  list  of  legis- 
lation I  have  sponsored  in  several  major 
areas  of  American  life. 

Bills   I   have  Introduced  would: 

NC+SE    POLLtlTKN 

Establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
within  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
end  would  provide  funds  on  a  matching - 
grant  basis  for  financing  the  first  com- 
prehensive Federal.  State,  and  local  as- 
sault on  the  problem  of  noise,  from 
whatever  source— H  R  14602  I  am  very 
encouraged  by  tlie  nationwide  reception 
and  International  respon«p  to  my  noise- 
pollution  blU  and  several  statements. 


Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  abate  aircraft 
noLse — H.R  17252.  The  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  l^orelgn  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  October  12 
during  which  I  testified  on  my  noise-con- 
trol legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  noise  control 
and  strongly  feel  we  can  no  longer  delay 
In  attempting  to  find  the  solution. 

no,   AND   WATKl   POLXUTION 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  an  incentive  tax  credit  for 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  air  or  water  pollution — H.R. 
18095.  I  submitted  a  statement  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  hearing 
on  October  4  in  coiuiection  with  Consoli- 
dated Edison's  application  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes  in 
order  to  reduce  air  pollution  in  New  York 
City. 

Amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  give  States  and  local  gov- 
eriiments  the  incentive  to  proceed  with 
their  own  programs  of  water  pollution 
control  by  providing  that  they  would  be 
reimbursed  when  Federal  funds  become 
available  for  that  purpose — H.R.   13627. 

Require  States  In  the  process  of  for- 
mulating water  quality  standards  to  in- 
clude specific  provisions  for  the  control 
of  water  pollution  from  boats,  vessels  and 
marinas — H.R.  16938. 

Substantial  water  pollution  control 
legislation  has  been  passed  this  session, 
authorizing  a  $3.6  billion  program  over 
the  next  4  years  designed  to  help  States 
and  localities  build  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  take  other  necessary  steps  to 
clean  up  our  Nation's  rivers,  lakes  and 
other  waters. 

Senate  bill,  S.  3112,  authorizing  grants 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  in 
1965  for  maintenance  of  air  pollution 
control  programs,  was  signed  by  the 
President  October  15. 

NAaCOTICS 

Authorize  pretrial  clvU  commitment, 
in  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution,  for  medi- 
cal treatment  and  probationary  after- 
care of  those  charged  with  narcotics  of- 
fenses. The  option  for  civil  commit- 
ments, however,  would  not  be  offered  to 
those  who  sell  drugs  for  resale — H.R. 
13782 

Authorize  the  appropriation  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  construct  and  operate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
for  drug  abusers — H.R.  13763. 

Establish  a  Federal-State  two-thirds. 
one-third  matching  grant  program  to 
provide  support  for  State  and  local  pro- 
grams aimed  at  rehabilitation  of  the  ad- 
dict—HR.  13764. 

Modify  the  now-mandatory  prison 
sentence  iraptised  on  addicts  to  permit 
Federal  courts  greater  discretion  In  the 
employment  of  probation  and  sentence 
suspension  and  program  of  parole.  Key 
provision — to  end  the  existing  S-year 
minimum  sentence  imposed  upon  nar- 
cotics addicts,  while  mandatory  sentence 
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for  narcotics  sellers  would  remain  un- 
changed—H.R.  13765.  Similar  bills  re- 
cently became  law. 

CRIME   AND   PUBLIC   PROTECTION 

Inhibit  ability  of  car  thieves  to  dis- 
pose of  stolen  autos  by  merely  driving  or 
trucking  vehicles  across  the  border  or 
shipping  them  overseas,  by  requiring  all 
persons  to  show  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership  to  the  Customs  officials,  of  any 
vehicle  they  wish  to  export.  Tlie  bill 
would  aLso  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
use  the  mails  to  sell  master  keys,  which 
are  available  for  most  make.s  and  models, 
to  unauthorized  persons — HR.  16657. 

Secure  the  gains  promised  in  previous 
civil  rights  legislation  with  iJie  Civil 
Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1966.  to 
guarantee  the  equal  right  to  .«erve  on 
Juries  and  thus  prevent  pos.sible  criminals 
from  escaping  justice  bccau.se  equal 
rights  were  denied— H.R.  13332,  H  R. 
15535.  I  testified  on  this  bill  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee — House 
passed  Chairman  Cellers  bill  with  this 
provision  on  August  9. 

Amend  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  unsolicited  drug 
products  and  otherwise  potentially 
harmful  items — H.R.  16391. 

ALCOHOLISM 

Establish  an  OfHce  of  Alcoholism 
under  the  Surgeon  General  which  would 
administer  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, would  administer  a  propram  of 
research,  training,  and  demonstration 
projects  to  universities  and  other  insti- 
tutions, and  would  coordinate  various 
alcoholic  programs  presently  conducted 
by  different  agencies — H.R.  14197.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  will  not  pass 
legislation  to  control  alcoholism  this 
session,  but  the  President  has  now  rec- 
ognized that  the  need  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  facilities  and  control  of  this 
dreadful  disease  is  critical 

MEDICARE    AND    SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Remove  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  income  that  a  senior 
citizen  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  .\ci — H.R. 
14408. 

Extend  the  medicare  application  dead- 
line for  additional  coverat:p — H  R. 
14198.  Enrollment  date  extension  be- 
came law  April  8, 1966. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  medical  deductions  for  those  65 
and  over  in  addition  to  medicare — H.R. 
15213. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  authorize  grants  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service — subways,  buses — in  urban 
areas  and  would  increase  the  existing 
limit  on  the  grant  funds  wliich  may  be 
used  thereunder  in  any  one  State — H.R. 
14843. 

Permit  a  State  to  elect  to  u.se  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fur.d  for  the 
purpose  of  urban  mass  tran.sjjortation — 
H.R.  14844.  Legislation  e.stablishins 
a  Cabinet-level  Depactment  of  Trans- 
portation was  signed  by  the  President  on 
October  15. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  over  a 
2-year  period  was  approved  to  aid  mass 


transit.  I  was  present  at  the  signing 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  and  re- 
ceived from  the  President  one  of  the 
pens  used. 

PENSIONS    AND    TAX    REFORM 

Establish  a  Federal  system  of  reinsur- 
ance for  private  pension  plans  which 
would  operate  to  provide  worker  protec- 
tion much  the  same  as  is  pre.'iently  pro- 
vided through  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  deposits  in 
savings  banks — H.R.  17590. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  tax  deductions  for  those  who  are 
self-employed  and  who  wish  to  contribute 
to  pension  funds — H.R.  15246.  Similar 
bill,  known  as  H.R.  10,  passed  the  House. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  give  capital  gains  tax  treatment 
to  authors  similar  to  that  already  given  to 
inventors — H.R.  14903. 

EDUCATION 

Provide  a  tax  credit  against  income  tax 
for  education  expenses  incurred  for  an 
education  above  the  12th  grade  for  any 
individual  for  whom  one  has  a  dependent 
obligation   or   for   himself— H.R.    18288. 

Implement  the  Florence  Treaty  Agree- 
ment on  the  importation  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials — H.R. 
16054.     Similar  bill  became  law. 

Permit  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
to  receive  additional  bequests  and  lega- 
cies to  enable  it  to  continue  it.s  work  in 
America  and  Italy  by  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  amount  of  property  it 
may  hold— H.R.  15502. 

INTERNATIONAL    ATFAIRS 

Call  for  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
with  U.N.  supervision — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  803. 

Urge  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  to 
present  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  world 
peace  force  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly — Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  714. 

Establish  a  U.S.  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  to  prepare  for  U.S.  participation 
in  observance  of  1968  as  International 
HumanRlghts  Year— H.R.  14164.  Testi- 
fied on  my  bill  August  11,  before  sub- 
committee. House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.     Similar  bill  passed  Senate. 

GENERAL 

Establish  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  make  a  prelimmarj-  inquiry  to 
determine  the  need  to  reopen  the  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination — 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1023. 

Establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management — H.R.   17332. 

Preserve  and  develop  the  historical  site 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh Rock.  As  did  Senator  E.-iWAsn  M. 
"Ted"  Kennedy,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
clude Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial 
as  part  of  our  national  park  system — 
H.R. 15840. 

Designate  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  as  Interfaith  Day — 
House  Joint  Resolution  1171. 

Amend  the  Constitution  to  guarantee 
equal  rights  under  the  law  for  women — 
House  Joint  Resolution  1073. 

Prohibit  any  change,  other  than  res- 
toration. In  the  design  of  our  Capitol — 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1024. 


Provide  for  the  designation  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  May  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week — House 
Joint  Resolution  932. 

In  a  statement  in  the  House  I  urged 
that  labor  explore  the  feasibility  of 
'"strike-work"  agreements  as  a  substitute 
for  strike  situations  affecting  the  public, 
such  as  with  transit,  newspapers,  and  air- 
lines, which  have  recently  caused  great 
inconvenience,  general  business  loss,  and 
harm  to  New  York  City  ana  the  Nation. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  89th  Congress,  2d 
session,  to  represent  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  commence  and  further 
some  constructive  programs.  Hopefully, 
I  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  try  to  bring 
them  to  fruition. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 16  it  wac  my  privilege  to  present 
the  keynote  address  at  a  meeting  of  a 
group  of  this  Nation's  outstanding  medi- 
cal experts  on  the  health  problems  as- 
sociated with  respiratory  disease.  The 
conference,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  it  is  my  hope, 
will  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  we 
can  take  some  corrective  action  in  re- 
spect to  these  diseases  such  as  emphy- 
sema and  chronic  bronchitis  which  are 
increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate.  As 
I  stated  to  them,  we  in  Congress  must 
look  to  this  kind  of  leadership  and  I.  for 
one,  look  forward  to  the  results  of  their 
deliberations. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  Insert  the  text 
of  my  address: 

Task   Force   on    Emphysema    and    Chronic 
Bronchitis 

(Keynote  address  by  Hon.  John  E  Fogartt, 
U.S.  Representative  from  Rhode  L<;land) 
Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  meet  with 
you  on  the  eve  of  a  conference  which.  I  am 
confident,  will  make  elgnlficant  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  of  our  nation. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Chronic 
Respiratory  Diseases  Branch  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  National  Tuberculo- 
sis Association  for  establishing  this  Task 
Force  on  Emphysema  and  Chronic  Bronchi- 
tis. Furthermore,  your  presence  here  re- 
flects the  careful  thought  that  went  Into 
the  selection  of  the  Task  Force  members. 
Each  of  you  has  been  chosen  for  the  unique 
contribution  that  you  can  make  to  the  for- 
mulation of  a  sound  attack  on  a  fast-growing 
health  problem  in  this  country. 

I  am  told  that  In  1964  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis  took  20.000  American 
lives  and  were  contributing  factors  In  41.000 
additional  deaths.  I  have  made  inquiries 
at>out  the  number  of  living  people  suffering 
from  these  conditions,  and  have  been  told 
that  they  "run  into  the  millions."     Perhaps 
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you  hara  more  daOnltc  tuformatlon  than  I 
or  7DU  wlU  b«  able  to  mAke  a  re&«onabl« 
aatiiiuite  from  the  Imtt  and  figures  avaliiktiUi 
to  you. 

Be  that  aa  tt  may.  you  know  and  I  know 
that  these  conditions  are  a  problem  of  In- 
crwiilng  concern  On  Capitol  HUl.  many  of 
my  ooUea^ea  are  among  thoe«  "millions," 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  your 
deliberations  here  In  Princeton  wlU  arouse 
sympathetic   interest  in  Waahlnirton. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  con/erence  a  few 
years  ago  that  so  successfully  focuaaed  atten- 
tion on  another  health  problem — tubercu- 
loata.  The  Arden  House  Conference,  In  Harrl- 
man.  New  York,  late  In  1959.  alao  co-«pon- 
aored  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
National  Tuberculoels  Association,  provided 
the  Impetus  for  renewed  attack  on  this  tnfec- 
Uoua  pulmonarv  disease  The  real  break  In 
the  fight  against  tubercuIiTSls  had  come  a  few 
years  previously  with  the  successful  use  of 
effective  druics  in  treatment  There  was  a 
dramatic  decline  In  the  tuberculoels  death 
rate  In  the  early  1950'8,  a  65  per  cent  decllni;. 
In  fact.  I  am  told,  between  1950  and  1954.  but 
the  rate  of  decline  slowed  down  considerably 
between  1955  and  1959  when  the  Arden 
House  Conference  was  held.  The  conference 
spurred  a  renewal  of  effort  that  haa  con- 
tinued to  this  day  and  win.  It  Is  hoped,  lead 
to  the  final  eradication  of  tuberculoels. 

The  work  of  this  Task  Force  will.  In  some 
ways,  be  more  dlfflcult  than  that  of  the  con- 
ferees at  Arden  House.  There  Is  today  no 
known  chemotherapy  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  emphysema,  nor  Is  there  a  specific 
causative  agent  In  the  same  role  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  plays  In  tuberculosis.  Fur- 
thermore, while  the  dimensions  of  the 
emphysema-chronic  bronchitis  problem  are 
only  beglnnlrisf  to  be  defined,  all  the  evidence 
■o  far  accumulated  Is  that  the  numbers  oi 
people  affected,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  may 
well  run  Into  the  tolUlons. 

It  WlU  be  your  reaponalblUty  to  look  at 
these  conditions  from  all  angles — epidemiol- 
ogy. Clinical  medicine,  medical  education, 
health  education,  social  factors — and  provide 
us  In  the  health  field  and  those  In  legislative 
balls — with  guidelines  for  programs  ranging 
from  the  prevention  to  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  these  con- 
ditions; for  progranvs  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional people  In  both  the  specific  and  gen- 
eral aspects  of  the  care  of  the  victims.  We 
look  to  you  also  for  advice  on  how  to  get 
tbeae  programs  into  operation. 

Some  of  you  know  that  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  mass 
screening  programs  for  the  early  detection 
of  these  chronic  diseases,  which  to  me  In- 
cludes the  preventive  aspects  of  respiratory 
diseases.  I  trust  that  you  will  give  careful 
thought  to  the  possibilities  In  this  direction. 
What  Is  the  cause — or  should  I  say  causes — 
ot  emphysema,  the  condition  that  begins  In- 
nocently enoujj.^i  with  n  mild  cough  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Increasing  shortness  of  breath  until 
the  normal  iictivitles  of  the  day  become  in- 
creasingly burdensome? 

Is  cigarette  smoking  a  factor?  We  are  told 
tn  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  OeneraJ'a  Ad- 
vlaory  Commlt'.ee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
that  cigarette  smi-klng  is  an  important  cause 
ot  chronic  bronchitis  and  that  a  "relatlon- 
ablp"  exists  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
emphysema  Haa  that  relationship  as  yet 
been  defined'  Despite  the  accumulating 
evidence  that  cigarette  smoking  and  emphy- 
sema are  Intimately  linked  our  society  Is 
heedleaaly  smoking  6  percent  more  cigarettes 
a  year  than  in  1964,  when  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General  »  committee  was  re>aA«d. 
What  about  a;r  pollution?  Ir.  all  honesty, 
ve  do  not  need  experts  to  tei;  us  that  air 
poUutlon  Is  an  Insuit  to  our  respiratory  tract. 
yet  until  now  our  national  complacency  haa 
permitted  the  continued  .'pewing  of  pr>i«ona 
Into  the  air  Perhaps  yuu  can  provide  us 
irltb  the  spectre  evidence  that  will  give  the 


necessary     momentum     to     the     campaign 
against  air  pollution. 

What  can  be  done  to  enable  the  respiratory 
cripple  to  live  with  his  handicap?  We  have 
been  told  that  50  percent  of  our  respiratory 
cripples  can  be  re8t/:>red  to  some  degree  of 
independence,  yet  there  haa  been  a  definite 
lag  in  the  establishment  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  In  our  communities.  What  sugges- 
tions have  you  to  make  on  how  to  overcome 
this  difllculty? 

Switching,  for  the  moment,  from  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  nation,  what  la  the  effect  of 
these  chronic  respiratory  dlaeasea  on  our 
CO  n\m  unities? 

I  am  told  that  additional  Social  Security 
disability  pensions  for  emphysema  alone  are 
being  awarded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
thousand  a  month,  that  $80,000,000  will  be 
paid  out  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion this  year  to  support  Americana  suffer- 
ing from  respiratory  diseases,  most  of  them 
being  victims  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema. 

Furthermore.  It  has  been  estUnated  that 
chronic  bronchitis  accounts  for  the  loss  of 
more  than  81,000.000  productive  hour*  each 
year.  And  each  year  other  chronic  respira- 
tory disorders  (including  emphysema)  reduce 
by  some  170,000,000  hoiirs  the  time  Ameri- 
cans can  spend  at  work,  at  school,  and  at 
play. 

The  picture  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  Is  a 
picture  of  a  society  which  Is  slowly  choking 
itself  to  death,  a  society  which  bears  but 
does  not  heed  the  warning  voices. 

The  prevalence  of  these  chronic  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  Indicates  to  me 
that  a  requirement  for  any  plan  for  the  con- 
trol of  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
must  provide  special  training  for  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  ptatlents  with  these  conditions.  Per- 
haps It  could  be  approached  on  a  basis  similar 
to  that  develoi)ed  for  those  other  major 
health  problems — heart,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Etecently  the  Federal  government  has 
passed  legislation,  and  has  implemented  It 
by  appropriations,  making  available  to  the 
states  grants  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  centers  where  medical  schools 
and  research  institutes  can  cooperate  with 
private  physlclana,  hospitals,  health  depart- 
ments and  voluntary  agencies  m  order  to 
bring  to  the  patient  the  best  type  of  care 
available  in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  "related  diseases." 

I  ask  If  It  Is  not  logical  for  the  services  of 
these  centers  to  be  extended  to  cover  such 
respiratory  diseases  aa  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  Obviously,  these  diseases 
qualify  under  the  law  because  of  the  cloae 
relationship  t>etween  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory systems  of  the  body 

These  centers  might  be  an  Ideal  place  for 
the  training  of  physicians,  nurses,  therapists, 
rehabilitation  speciallats.  and  others  tn  many 
localities  on  the  care  of  patients  with  chronic 
respiratory  disease  In  the  early  stages.  This 
would  be  preventive  medicine  in  the  finest 
sense.  Furthermore.  It  would  be  a  means  of 
bringing  to  the  patient  the  frtilts  of  re- 
search In  a  shorter  time  than  Is  poaalble  In 
the  usual  course  of  events. 

This  Is  but  one  of  several  programs  Con- 
gress has  supported  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly can  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
severe  chronic  respiratory  diseases. 

And  I  am  glad  to  see  at  this  conference 
representatives  of  several  governmental 
units  In  addition  to  the  Chronic  Respiratory 
Diseases  Branch — the  Air  Pollution  Division, 
th«  National  Heart  Institute,  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dtseaaee. 
the  Division  of  OccupaUonal  Health,  and  the 
Clearing  House  on  Smoking  and  Health.  I 
know  that  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  volun- 
tary agency,  the  National  Tuberculoels  As- 
sociation, have  been  dealing  with  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  the  chronic  respiratory  disease 
problem,  and  it  Is  good  to  know  that  they 


are  represented  in  deliberations  that  wUl  go 
tMsyond   the  scope  of  any  one  group. 

The  picture  Is  not  wholly  dim.  Your  very 
presence  here  for  this  conference  encourages 
us  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  specific  sug- 
gestions for  Uomedlate  action  and  long- 
range  planning. 

Aa  you  deliberate,  the  question  of  research 
will.  I  am  sure,  come  up  time  and  time  again. 
In  the  health  field,  the  conquests  of  tomor- 
row are  built  on  the  research  of  today.  Look 
at  polio  It  would  still  be  exacting  Its  dread- 
ful toll  had  not  research  found  Its  cause  and 
meaiu  of  prevention.  Look  at  tuberculosis 
Patients  would  still  be  crowding  our  hos- 
pitals were  It  not  for  the  chemotherapeutlc 
agents  discovered  through  research.  Look 
at  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever — 
such  diseases  would  still  be  killing  thou- 
sands were  It  not  for  the  findings  of  research 
turned  Into  practical  application  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  sclentl.'tts.  physicians, 
nurses,  educators,  and  leaders  In  all  areas 
of  public  health. 

Tou  who  are  here  today  are  leaders  In  all 
areas  of  this  field  and  will,  I  trust,  give  us 
sound  advice  on  how  to  overcome  the  Indif- 
ference of  people,  whether  In  neglecting  to 
seek  medical  advice  when  they  have  chronic 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  or  In  failure 
to  convince  legislators  of  the  necessity  of 
Improving  our  total  health  environment. 

To  attain  our  goals  will  require  an  all-out 
national  effort. 

It  will  require  Inquisitive  scientists  In- 
vestigating every  small  detail  of  Incrimi- 
nating evidence. 

It  WlU  require  an  ever-expanding  program 
of  Intensive  research  until  the  cause  Is  known 
and  Its  control  assured. 

It  will  require  greater  emphasis  by  state 
and  local  communities  In  establishing  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  facilities. 

It  will  require  close  cooperation  between 
Industry  and  local  governments  In  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

And  It  WlU  require  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  voluntary  health  agencies,  national 
and  local  medical  societies,  paramedical  as- 
sociations, and  individuals  from  every  walk 
of  life  who  share  a  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems and  a  deep  concern  for  the  future  health 
of  America. 

While  recognizing  these  needs,  we  In  Con- 
gress look  to  you  for  the  specific  elements 
of  a  program  that  wUl  provide  the  basLs  for 
leg^lslatlve  action. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    13I.-\ND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBafTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  FXX3ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

LeCISLATlON    AND    THB    H.^NDICAPPTO 

(Remarks  of  Congressman   John  B    Focartt 
before  the  Conference  on  the  Handicapped. 
Washington  HUton  Hotel,  October  7.  1966) 
This  program  to<1a>   dramatizes   the  part- 
nership t>etwe«n  thv  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
In    cooperating   with    the   private   sector    to 
better  serve  the  handicapped  of  our  country. 
My  part  of  this  Coordinator's  meeting  Is  to 
discuss  with  you  the  subject  of  "Legislation 
and  the  Handicapped  " 

Toull  notice  that  I  dldnt  us*  "FOR  the 
handicapped,"  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Legislation    benefits   aU    of   us.    the    handi- 


capped Included.  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  "what's  good  for  the  handicapped  Is 
good  for  America."  Events  of  the  past  two 
decades  certainly  have  proved  this. 

However,  legislation  of  and  by  Itself  Is 
just  the  first  step.  The  Congrera  can  legis- 
late based  on  careful  consideration  of  all 
factors  after  hearings  aUned  at  pin  pointing 
the  needs. 

But.  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  then  take  this  legislation  and 
breathe  life  Into  It.  The  private  sectors  of 
our  economy,  together  with  state  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  as  well  as  willing 
volunteers  must  blend  their  cixiperatlve  ef- 
forts. The  mass  media  mu.'^t  translate 
dreams  and  plans  Into  news  so  that  the 
people  we  want  to  better  serve  will  come 
forward  for  available  services.  And  coun- 
selors and  private  citizens  mu.st  motivate 
the  unmotivated  so  that  they  will  come 
forth,  however  hestltatlngly  at  first,  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities.  Then,  the  em- 
ployers and  fellow  workers  must  be  willing 
to  accept  these  newly  trained  lor  retrained) 
men  and  women  as  employees  and  fellow 
workers.  Only  then  will  the  circle  be  com- 
plete which  began  with  Congressional  heiu-- 
Ings,  progressed  to  legislative  action  and  ex- 
ecutive approval,  moved  through  the  State 
capital  down  to  where  the  client  lives  and 
where  the  Jobs  are.  and  really  take  effect. 
In  this  ever  widening  circle  of  Jobs  for  the 
handicapped,  the  Coordinators  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  our  Government  have 
rendered  distinguished  and  valiant  service  in 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  Clvi:  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  I  salute 
you.  I  commend  you.  But.  I  remind  you 
that  the  Job  la  a  long  way  from  being  done, 
else  we  would  not  be  meeting  here  today  in 
observance  of  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week  which  concludes 
officially  tomorrow.  However,  the  "Week" 
goes  on  52  weeks  of  the  year  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  aa  far  as  the  President  Is  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  concerned. 

Each  year,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  look  at  the 
funds  they  are  asking  for  programs  they  are 
carrying  out.  I  see  new  programs  launched; 
I  see  more  services  reaching  more  handi- 
capped people;  I  see  signs  of  Increases  in  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped — and  var- 
ious other  evidence  that  we  are  making 
progress. 

But — compared  to  what  our  handicapped 
people  need— I  get  very  impatient  about  the 
rate  of  progress. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  Is  quite  willing 
to  spend  more  to  help  the  haiidlca^-ped  peo- 
ple of  this  country— but  I  can  tell  you  also 
that  the  Congress  Is  going  to  be  Insisting  on 
more  results  and  better  results. 

Please  understand  me:  I  know,  and  I  ap- 
preciate, what  has  been  accomplished — and 
It  adds  up  to  quite  a  lot.  But  as  long  as  we 
are  only  rehabilitating  some  of  the  people 
who  need  your  help — as  long  as  we  are  em- 
ploying a  part  of  the  handicapped  people 
who  need  Jobs — this  cotintry  Is  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  partial  solution  to  this 
Immense  national  problem. 

For  example,  last  year's  major  changes  In 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  .Act  are  going 
to  make  some  very  substantial  improvements 
In  what  we  can  do  in  rehabilitation  services, 
research,  construction  and  many  other 
phases  of  the  public  and  private  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  This  year  the  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  have  twice  as  much  Federal- 
State  funds  to  provide  services  as  they  had 
two  years  ago. 

In  Federal  employment  I  have  watched, 
and  appreciated,  what  Is  being  done  through 
the  Federal  Coordinators  Program. 

The  expanded  work  of  the  President's 
Committee   on   Employment   of   the   Handi- 


capped unquestionably  is  helping  to  create 
a  better  climate  for  the  hiring  of  larger  num- 
bers of  handicapped  people. 

Last  year  the  state  employment  services 
placed  more  handicapped  people  fn  Jobs  than 
In  any  year  In  history. 

We  have  an  organized  national  program, 
through  the  Office  of  Education,  for  training 
a  lot  more  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  helpful 
programs  the  Congress  worked  on  In  recent 
years  was  the  program  of  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf. 

This  year  the  Congress  made  specific  pro- 
visions in  the  law  for  a  national  program  to 
bring  complete  Ubrary  services  to  handi- 
capped people. 

We  also  passed  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  work  Is  already  under  way  toward  creat- 
ing such  a  special  technical  training  facility. 

We  now  are  well  into  the  operation  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Facilities  Con- 
struction Program  and  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive community  faciUtles  for  the 
retarded. 

I  could  cite  many  more  Instances  where 
the  Congress,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  given 
its  wholehearted  attention  to  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  our  sick  "and  injured 
and  disabled  people.  For  the  m^st  part,  I 
am  proud  of  what  the  Congress  has  done. 

But  I  don't  think  Congress  has  completed 
its  task — and  I  do  not  think  that  the  public 
and  voluntary  programs  of  this  country  are 
yet  In  control  of  this  national  problem  of 
dlsabUlty. 

For  example,  I  do  not  think  we  have  reallv 
begun  to  make  full  use  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  need  to  take  a  whole  new 
look  at  how  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  goes  about  Its  business  and 
what  we  can  really  expect  If  their  programs 
and  their  potential  were  fully  comprehended 
and  completely  exploited.  Last  year  our 
Appropriations  Committee  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  advisory  body  of  national 
leaders  in  many  fields  to  do  a  complete  study 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  programs.  We  asked  such 
a  group  to  consider  what  is  needed,  what 
changes  should  be  made,  what  goals  should 
be  set,  and  how  these  goals  could  be  reached. 
As  a  result,  a  National  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was 
appointed  by  Secretary  Gardner  and  it  began 
Its  work  early  this  year 

This  Is  not  the  only  study  being  done  right 
now  about  the  problems  and  needs  of  handi- 
capped people  and  whether  our  programs 
are  adequate  for  them.  Secretary  Gardner 
recently  appointed  a  task  force  In  the  De- 
partment to  do  such  a  special  study  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  many  pro- 
grams, and  how  they  should  be  developed 
and  coordinated  to  produce  more  and  better 
assistance  to  the  nation's  disabled  people. 

The  review  and  reappraisal  activities  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  fine,  as  far  as  they  c;  but  I'd 
like  to  see  more  activity  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  this  area,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  specifics  of  the  number  of 
handicapped  people  they  are  reaching  and 
as  to  any  special  projects  which  make  a  point 
of  Including  the  handicapped.  I  would  also 
like  to  see  a  review  made  of  the  young  handi- 
capped people  who  are  screened  out  for 
physical  and  mental  reasons  when  they  apply 
to  the  Job  Corps.  It  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  me  to  make  special  dramatic  and 
long  overdue  efforts  to  reclaim  manpower  for 
military  senrlce  and  then  not  make  the  same 
effort  for  such  poverty  projects  as  the  Job 
Corps. 

We  probably  have  more  new  programs  In 
the  Office  of  Education  than  in  any  large 
agency  of  the  government  except  for  OEO. 
Our  education  legislation  has  never  denied 
tlio  handicapped   the   advantages   we   have 


tried  to  provide  for  children  and  youtlas.  but, 
I  have  not  been  satisfied  that  a  fair  share 
of  the  handicapped  are  benefiting  from  this 
program.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  going  to 
be  satisfied  before  this  program  runs  much 
further  along  I  It  has  never  made  much 
sense  to  me  that  educators  who  are  supposed 
to  be  concerned  with  brains  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  brawn  when  it  comes  to  providing 
educational  opportunities.  Some  places 
you'd  think  the  student  body  was  being 
selected  for  an  athletic  contest  and  the 
faculty  for  Jobs  as  coaches!  Tnls  Is  a  luxury 
we  can  no  longer  afford  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President's  Committee  is  mobilizing 
for  an  attack  on  archaic  thinking  by  school 
boards,  administrators  and  faculties  alike. 
Another  symptom  of  this  muddle-headed 
m:uila  of  over-protection  is  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  High  Schools  to  deny  any  seriously 
handicapped  person  from  competing  in 
sports.  The  Congress  cannot  very  weU 
legislate  against  stupidity,  a  studlpity  with 
which  some  physicians  concur,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  point  It  out  as  a  dreadful  re- 
minder that  we  can  never  afford  to  be  com- 
placent. I  wonder  what  Glen  Cunningham 
and  so  many  other  great  athletes  who 
triumphed  over  disability  are  thinking  about 
this  most  recent  evidence  of  advanced  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  educators. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  knocking 
education.  We  need  more  and  more  of  It, 
but  we  can't  afford  to  delude  ourselves  that 
all  we  need  to  do  Is  appropriate  more  money 
and  everything  will  come  out  all  right.  We 
have  simply  got  to  make  sure  that  the  handi- 
capped get  their  fair  share  of  educational 
opportunities,  Just  as  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  In  behalf  of  their  receiving  more  Job 
opportunities,  for  today  you  can't  have  one 
without  the  other. 

One  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
few  years  should  be  the  concern  of  ever\-one 
at  this  Conference.  This  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  rehabUitatlng  and  employing 
our  more  severely  disabled  people.  Our  re- 
habilitation programs  know  a  lot  more  about 
severe  disability,  and  what  to  do  about  it, 
than  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  voluntary  rehabU- 
lUtlon  programs  are  serving  nearly  the  num- 
ber of  severely  disabled  they  should  be — but 
there  is  a  steady  increase  In  service  and  this 
is  bound  to  increase  even  faster  in  the  next 
five  years.  We  are  going  to  see  service  to  far 
more  cancer  patients— to  those  with  sever* 
disabilities  from  stroke — to  those  paralyzed 
from  spinal  cord  injuries- to  the  cerebral 
palsied,  the  deaf  and  many  others. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  we 
simply  must  broaden  our  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  workshops.  We  are  going  to 
need  more  such  centers  for  vocational  evalua- 
tion and  training  and  we  are  going  to  need 
far  more  medical  rehabilitation  centers  where 
a  complete  medical  evaluation  and  serrtce 
program  can  be  carried  out  for  these  severely 
disabled  people. 

For  this  I  do  not  think  our  present  plan- 
ning is  geared  to  the  size  of  the  Job  or  the 
urgency  of  the  need.  Why.  for  example,  must 
the  Hill-Burton  program  for  building  re- 
habUltatlon  faculties  stay  at  $10  million 
every  year  when  far  more  could  be  used. 
When  this  .$10  million  is  spread  among  all  of 
the  6tate.s  and  territories,  some  of  our  states 
have  such  small  amounts  that  there  is  no 
point  at  all  in  trying  to  plan  a  center.  Since 
1954.  about  400  rehabilitation  centers  have 
been  built  or  expanded  through  this  special 
Hill-Burton  program.  If  this  assistance  had 
not  been  available  the  whole  rehabilitation 
effort  tn  this  country  would  have  been  set 
back  many  years.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
another  look  and  set  some  new  schedules  for 
ourselves. 

As  we  do  this,  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— as  the  employer  of  about  two  million 
people — has  a  clear  responsibility  to  take  a 
whole  new  look  at  Its  plans  and  programs  for 
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hiring  the  ;.u:^a;,  <ipp^-!  I  J  h.;  pre-i.ite,  -.xs 
I  (aid,  the  niany  'I-.l^s  l:.=ii  :ia  .  e  :'fe:.  -i.- 
compllshed  s»i  r^r  ;•.  Ae.r-r  i  •,:.::.■;  ::.'i 
Vederal  CK''.er;;n. <■:.•-  :.l^_^  .^  •'•";■'  -ir  resfAjii- 
•Iblllty  Uj  c  i.aui;.:..  ».  r .  la  i  .^o.^ratory  for 
developlx.^  itellez  .^;.  _ :  ■^■ji.r:^  :■.  Lyrics;  t!:i! 
h&ndlcappei: 

I  think  a;sj  •,  :..i:  *•■  sJ:  ■;;.!  !..■:;;  :_-,t.rttte. 
by  what  we  1.,.  rH'.r.er  •:..i;j  a  :;  r.  w  -s.iy  thut 
tba  majority  r  .^.ir.  1:  .i;.i.k-i_i  [)•»■  j  r-  .-an  b€ 
employed  ana  -i:.  ;  r  «:  .  e  '  ;-t  4.1  xell  a« 
the  nonhai.d:>a;  :■•■•!  !  •  .-s.^  ;;..,■  Federa. 
Governmet.t  r> .  s  ■*.:,  r  ■.  ra  '  nlrlng  th«! 
luuidlcappf  1,  -It:  ;•:■;  :  -tjU  •:  1  r-iearlj' 
and  consuu';*,;-.  t.-.f!.  ;  ••..■..k  ..r  -rr  r-.-  anc. 
our  exhor',<i',:  :i  •...  pri-.^te  ::  .;-L-<'.ry  >.  .U  not. 
amount  to  macn 

I  uhderstHr.  1  •,.  r  the  Preside;.:  3  Com- 
mittee, the  (iv  1  --Tvlce  CommlasJon,  and 
the  Vocatijn.u  Reh  i^/'itatt'^n  Aeen'-y  ire  In- 
terested ir.  t,ik  :.^'  -I  .  s  it  •:,•'  r.  ir..:  ■  ipped 
at  worlc  '.r.  :; -'  !-'";ti.i  ouveriiiiieiu  su  aa  t<> 
coonplete     a  survey     on     their     work 

achleveme"  "a    ana    chaxac*?r'.?*,;~.=i    !n    com- 
parison   with    their    nonh.-t:  '.uapped    peers. 


I  believe  this  would  be  most  helpful.  Cer- 
tainly, the  results  are  bound  to  be  favorable 
to  the  handicapped,  or.  at  least  not  un- 
favorable. If  experience  Is  any  criteria. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  determined  that  the  handicapped  should 
be  Included  In  all  the  new  and  special  out- 
reach and  community  team  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  We've  lost  tjo  iruch 
time  already  with  too  many  of  tliese  people 
and.  although  we  can't  turn  back  the  cloc.t, 
we  can  reverse  the  failure  syndrome  and 
write  a  happy  ending  to  the  script  If  we 
try  harder.  Certainly,  the  Commission's 
efforts  In  finding  and  placing  the  mentally 
retarded  has  been  one  of  these  bench  marks 
In  history  where  a  corner  was  turned  and 
where  coordinators,  with  the  help  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselors,  proved  that 
the  retarded  could  also  have  their  proud 
moment  of  Camelot  and  stand  tall  as  Federal 
employees  of  the  finest  government  on  earth. 

As  a  legislator,  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
this  time  with  you  today,  both  to  commend 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  are  doing,  and 


will  do,  but,  also,  to  remind  you  to  conti.iue 
to  dare  enough  and  to  care  enough  to  iina 
new  ways  to  open  more  Job  opportunities 
for  the  severely  handicapped  and  the  men- 
tally retarded.  I  know  of  no  Congressmen 
or  Senator  who  wouldn't  rather  see  the  etl<  r- 
made  than  hear  an  admission  that  it  w:i.s 
safer  not  to  try. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  looks  to  you 
men  and  women  on  the  firing  line  to  come 
to  us  with  your  advice  and  counsel,  you.- 
tdeas  and  your  Imagination,  your  hopes  and 
your  dreams,  through  the  normal  and  ap- 
propriate channels,  so  that  we  can  continue 
to  do  our  part  in  this  great  democratic  proc- 
ess of  helping  the  handicapped  to  help  them- 
stUves,  and,  to  help  all  of  us. 

We  must  merge  Congressloriii:  experience 
with  the  experience  representeii  b.  t ::;.(•  1:. 
this  room  today.  The  results  v.  /uia  i  •  r- 
talnly  increase  both  the  quality  and  qu.ii- 
tlty  of  rehabilitation  and  employment  pro- 
grams which  our  country  so  urgently  needs 
If  the  handicapped  are  to  share  In  our  Amer- 
ican dream.  It's  really  up  to  you.  But,  tlie 
Congress  will  certainly  do  Its  parti 


